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n^resBional  record 


United  States 
0/ America         PROCEEDINGS    AND   DEBATES    OF    THE  0  2^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— Wed#ie«daif,  December  19, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jakks  B.  Allen. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  Cjtod,  who  amidst  the  traf- 
fic of  our  busy  ways  points  us  to  the  love 
and  wisdom  and  faith  of  the  Bethlehem 
event;  grant  us  such  love  that  evei-y  bar- 
rier to  brotherhood  and  equality  may  be 
beaten  down;  such  wisdom  that  every 
boundary  of  geography,  language,  and 
cultiu*  may  be  solved;  such  faith  that 
when  the  way  is  long  and  hard  we  may 
yet  persevere,  in  the  knowledge  that  Thy 
sovereign  will  reigneth.  Guide  us  here  by 
the  spirit  of  incarnate  Deity  revealed  for 
all  time  to  all  men  at  the  first  Christmas. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Word 
which  became  flesh  and  dwelt  Eimong  us. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  EiiSTLAND). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PBXSIDKNT  FKO  TXMPOSX, 

-      Washtngton,  DC,  December  19  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  S©n*te 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  dutlfls  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

JAlfXS  O.  Sastlams, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day,  December   18,    1973,  be   dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
^_  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 
CXrX a«88— Part  88 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  182— 
EXTENDING  THE  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSMISSION  OP  1974  ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT  AND  REPORT 
OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate,  S«iate  Reso- 
lution 182,  which  was  read  the  first  time 
by  title  and  the  second  time  at  length, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3 (a)  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1949  (16  VS.C.  1022 
(a)),  the  President  shall  transmit  the  1974 
Kconomlc  Report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  February  1, 1974,  and  (b)  notwithstand- 
ing the  provlslona  of  clause  (3)  of  section 
5(b)  of  such  Act  (16  VB.C.  1034(b)),  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  file  Its  re- 
port on  the  President's  1974  Economic  Re- 
port with  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives not  later  than  March  13.  1974. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objectlcHi  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  2D  SESSION 
OF  THE  93D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  so 
that  sufficient  notice  will  be  given,  when 
the  Senate  returns  for  the  opening  of  the 
second  session  of  the  93d  Congress  on 
Monday,  January  21,  1974.  It  Is  the  In- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  at  that  time  S.  2798,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  <hi 
rivers  and  harbors  for  na^'lgation.  flood 
control,  smd  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  that  it  is 
anticipated  that  around  the  hour  of  3 
o'clock  on4Jxat  date  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  Executive  P.  93d  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion, the  Customs  Convention  on  the  In- 
ternational Transit  of  Goods.  , 

TTNANIMOTTS-CONSXNT  AOBEXICXNT  FOR  VOTE  ON 
EXECtmVE  P.   SSD  CONCaiSS,   18T  SESSipN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  Ex- 


ecutive P,  93d  Congress,  1st  session,  the 
Customs  Convention  on  the  Interna- 
tional Transit  of  Goods,  occur  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Monday, 
January  21,  1974. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldeit,  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  S.  2798  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Senate  will  then  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  582, 
HJl.  8547,  an  act  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969. 

For  the  further  Information  of  the 
Senate  it  is  anticipated  that  on  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday— and  that  would  be  the 
23d  or  24th  of  January— the  leadership 
intends  to  call  up  Executive  O,  81st  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  the  International  Con- 
ventlcwi  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

So  the  Senate  is  on  notice  as  to  its 
prospect  during  the  first  week  of  Its  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  otiier 
words,  what  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  Is  saying  is  that  the  Senate  is  go- 
ing to  get  moving  immediately  upon  Its 
retum^ollowing  the  Christmas  and  New 
Years  \|oliday,  with  plenty  of  business 
pending  and  yea-an^-nay  votes  oc- 
curring. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rcct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  also  Is  Indi- 
cating that  we  have  not  only  those  jneas- 
ures  which  he  has  specified  but  also  the 
legaj^servlces  bill  which  wiU  be  coming 
alofig  that  week. 

^K**^.^'^^^'™^  T»iat  would  be  on 
tae  28th,  under  the  agreement  reached 
That  legislation  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness on  that  day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  the 
budget  control  bill  will  be  coming  alona 
on  about  what  date? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  have  to  bow 
to  the  judgment  of  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  because  It  ^ 
nave  to  come  out  of  his  committee  It 
already  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  So 
what  date  would  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor think  possible? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  per- 
haps in  the  early  part  of  February  or 
mid-February. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pregldent.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  coaslder  noml- 
natlons  on  the  executive  calendar,  begln- 
nlag  with  new  reports. 

There  -telng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Dominattons  on  the  executive 
calendar,  beginning  with  new  reports, 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Rodney  Eugene 
Eyster.  of  Illinois,  to  be  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion i^ considered  and  confirmed. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Hebert  J.  Stem, 
of  New  York,  to  be  US  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  New  Jersey. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Withoui  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed.  , 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  th?  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Jui;tice.  as  follows: 

Donald  E.  Walter,  of  LouislAn*.  to  be  VS. 
attorney  :or  :h^y»stern  district  of  Loutelana. 

Denny  L.  Sampson,  of  Nevada,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
por*.  Without  objection,  tiie  nominations 
are  considered  and  cc  .firmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  .\RME  CONTROL  AND  DIS- 
ARMAMENT AGENCY 

The  .second  a  sistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Thomas  B. 
Davies.  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  U.fe.  Arms  Control  antf  Dis- 
armament Ageno;.-. 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

read  the  nominauons  In  the  Department 
of  State,  as  follows: 

Walter  J  Stoaael.  Jr  .  of  California,  a  Por- 
eign  Service  oQcer  of  the  cIasb  of  Career 
Mlnlsrer  ro  be.  an  Ambaaaador  Fxtra^rdt- 
nary  an-t  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
Stafes  of  flmert'ra  to  th«  tJnton  of  Soviet 
SocialUt  Rvnubllca 

-''^e.niu:  S/nnenfeldt.  of  Maryland,  a  Por- 
ema  Service  ylflcer  of  '.:aas  1.  to  be  Cou.'iselor 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Ro  ■►.-t  J.  Mccioftjiey.  of  Maryland,  a  Por- 


elgn  Service  officer  of  ciaaa  1.  to  be  an  Am- 
bassador at  large. 

Arthur  A.  Hartman.  of  New  Jersey,  a  For- 
eign Service  offlc«r  of  claaa  i.  to  M  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

Robert  C.  HIU.  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  an 
Ambaasador  Kxtraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Argentina. 

Lloyd  I.  MUler.  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Ambaaaa- 
dor  Bxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  on 
behah"  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  wish  to  make  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  the  nomination  of  Helmut 
Sonnenfcldt  :o  be  Counselor  of  the 
Dep.irtment  of  State. 

The  committee  on  December  18.  or- 
dered Mr.  Sonnenfeldts  nomination  to 
be  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  with- 
out any  objection.  It  did  so  after  having 
heard  the  nominee  In  open  session  on". 
DecembeV  17.  and  after  having  reviewed 
testimony  given  over  a  period  of  3  days 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  In 
connection   with   another  appointment. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  de- 
cided not  to  duplicate  the  thorough  work 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  not  to 
hear  witnesses  rvho  had  already  made  a 
record  before  that  committee. 

The  committee's  examination  of  that 
r^ord,  together  with  a  staff  report  on 
the  contents  of  the  security  files  on  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  le<>  it  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  either  lack  of  substantiation 
of  the  charges  made  before  the  Finance 
Committee  or  the  charges  themselves 
were  of  little  substance.  Hopefully,  the 
committee's  favorable  action  will  lay  to 
rest,  once  and  for  all.  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  nommee. 

The  nominee's  Ixickgrround.  training, 
and  experience,  eminently  qualifies  him 
for  the  position  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  liis  biographic  sketch 
be  printed  in  th?  Record  at  this  point. 

There    being   no   objection,    the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 
Hn.Mtrr  SoNiTBtrtun 

Position  for  which  considered:  Counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State        ^ 

Present  Position:  National  Security  Coun- 
cU  ( on  deUll ) . 

Offlce  Address:  The  White  House,  Waah- 
ln?ton.  D  C 

Born:  September  13.  1936.  Berlin.  Ger- 
many   I  naturalised   1046). 

Le^al  Residence:   Chevy  Chase.  Maryland. 

Marital  Status:  Married. 

Pamlly:   Wife:   Marjorle  Hecht.  Children: 
Babette,  Walter,  and  Stewart. 
.     Home    Addreis:    4105   Thomapple    Street, 
Chevy  Chase.  Maryland. 

Education:  1943-44.  atudent  ManclrtSister 
Unlveratty  iBngland):  BA.  IMO:  M/A^195l, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Language  AbUlty:  German  and  French. 

Experience  ■ 

Von-Govamment,  1944-45,  Photographer. 
Commercial  company. 

1952.  Translator,  language  services 

MUltary,  1945-45,  United  States  Army. 
Sergeant. 

Government.  1847.  Cleric  (CAP-3).  Depart- 
ment of  State 

1953-68.  Analyst,  then  later  Specialist.  Di- 
vision of  Research  for  USSR  and  Baatem 
Europe.  Soviet  Foreign  Branch. 


1068-60.  SpecUilA,  Bloo  Internal  PoUUoul 
Relations  Branob.  Bureau  at  Intalllganoe  and 
Research  (GS-IS). 

1960-81,  Poreli^  Affairs  Offloer,  United 
Statea  Arais  Oontrol  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (06-13  i 

1981-89,  Chief  Bloc  International  Polltleal 
Activities  Division:  Deputy  Direotoir.  than 
Director  ( 1968),  Offlce  of  Raaearoh  for  Sovlst 
Bloo,  Bureau  of  Intalllgence  and  Reaearch 
(OS-14/15;  F8R-a) 

1967.  Appointed  PSR-1. 
1080  %»  preeaot.  Natkmal  Security  Oounett 
(on  detail! 

1970,  Appointed  P30-I. 
*«'*''»•:  Superior  Honor  Award.  1968. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT   Mr.  President,  thla 
date  speaks  for  iteelf  and  there  Is  no 
point  In  rept  .ting  It. 

There  art  two  aspects  of  this  matter 
that  I  wish  to  stress  before  closing.  One 
Is  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  has  never  been  success- 
fully challenged  at  any  time  or  by  any- 
one. The  other  point  is  that  there  Is  little 
if  any  doubt  about  his  ability  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  offlce  to  which  he  Is 
now  nominated. 

On  behalf  of  .the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  confirm  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  to  be 
the  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecUon.  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 

these  nominations.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  Mn- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  soloi^ered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimae  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  buslnp— 


ORDER  FOR-ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  10  am.  to- 
morrow morning 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
ADMLVISTRATION  ACT— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  understand  the  following  request  has 
been  cleared  with  the  authors  of  the 
amendments.  I  ask  unani.Tious  consent 
that  on  the  amendment  by  Mr  Buck- 
ley—the  .so-called  deregulation  amend- 
ment to  the  FEEA  bill- there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr 
Ribicoit;  and  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment  be  limited  to 
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1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  also  ask  if  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant leader  would  add  to  that  request, 
the  request  that  that  amendment  be 
made  the  next  order  of  business  after 
the  Mondale  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  add  that 
to  my  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imaniraous  consent  that  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  to  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Jackson 
to  the  FEEA  bill  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion thereon  of  30  mhiutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

The  ACTING  PRESrOEhTT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESS  GREATEST  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT— ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
Confess  Is  about  to  present  Its  greatest 
Christmas  gift  to  the  American  people — 
adjournment. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


ENERGY  .\ND  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  energy  crisis  Is  slowly 
but  surely  making  Itself  felt  on  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  United  States. 

Recent  statements  by  respected  econo- 
mists have  noted  that  the  energy  crisis 
means  shortages  In  consumer  products, 
higher  prices,  critical  dislocations  for  en- 
ergy intensive  and  energy  based  Indus- 
tries such  as  transportation,  petrochem- 
icals, automobile  manufacturing,  tour- 
ism, aind  In  some  cases,  basic  manufac- 
turing. 

The  effects  of  the  energy  crisis  on  un- 
employment are  already  being  felt.  Even 
the  more  optimistic  forecast  predicts 
close  to  6  percent  unemployment  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  The  fact  Is  that  un- 
employment for  some  Americans  means 
lost  production,  slower  national  growth, 
and  higher  unemployment  compensation 
cost  for  all  Americans.  And,  imemploy- 
ment  means  lost  opportunity  for  working 
person*,  their  families,  and  their  chil- 
dren. 


Already,  for  example,  layoffs  have  be- 
come wldeqsread  In  the  airline  Industry. 
Eastern  Airlines,  according  to  latest  re- 
ports, plans  to  furlough  4.000  employees. 
TWA  has  laid  off  100  pilots.  In  addition, 
about  10,000  gas  stations  have  closed  this 
year,  further  aggravating  the  employ- 
ment situation. 

Mr.  President,  even  without  the  energy 
crisis,  our  coimtry  Is  still  in  the  midst  of 
an  Inflation  spiral — most  of  which  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  declslcai  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  remove  phase  n 
controls  In  January  1973.  That  decision, 
and  the  resulting  uncertainty  flowing 
from  it,  help  unleash  a  price  explosion 
that  has  been  plaguing  our  economy  ever 
since.  The  recent  food-price  spiral,  the 
zigzai?  nature  of  the  stock  market,  the 
Increased  interest  rates  and  credit 
crunch— <ai  meant  nothing  but  111  will 
for  the  consumer's  pocketbook. 

The  latest  Consumer  Price  Index— Is- 
sued on  November  24 — showed'*ie  cost 
of  living  accelerating  at  a  9.6  percent 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rateO  These 
October  fig^ures  were  7.9  percent  higher 
than  1  year  earlier,  and  were  the  largest 
year-to-year  jump  In  consumer  prices 
since  1950. 

And,  the  price  Inflation  could  become 
worse  than  It  is.  Herbert  Stein,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Coimcll  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  on  December  11,  said 
that  fuel  prices  might  rise  as  much  as 
50  percent — boosting  the  cost  of  living 
by  3  percent  or  about  $27  billion  next 
year. 

Not  only  are  prices  and  imemployment 
Increasing,  but  real  buying  power  has  de- 
creased—placing a  further'burden  on  the 
working  families  of  this  country.  Ameri- 
can workers  are  on  a  treadmill,  making 
more  money  that  wUl  buy  less  food,  less 
In  services,  less  in  consumer  goods. 

Mr.  President,  the  oU  shortage  will 
only  aggravate  those  problems— and 
make  solutions  more  difficult.  The  solu- 
tions are  not  just  a  matter  of  incon- 
veniences such  as  lower  thermostats  or 
slower  driving.  The  soluUrais  have  be- 
come a  matter  of  bsUanclng  and  adjust- 
ing our  economy  to  dampen  higher  prices 
and  protest  Jobs  in  the  face  of  a  hatlonal 
economy  that  Ls  complex,  interrelated, 
and  runs  on  a  high  con.'=umptlon  of  in- 
creasingly scarce  petroleimi  and  petro- 
leum products. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  must  take 
effective  action  Immediately  to  provide 
the  assistance  necessary  to  our  business 
and  their  employees  so  that  the  economic 
effects  of  the  energy  crisis  do  not  result  In 
millions  of  employees  losing  positions  and 
eameBl4)eneflts,  the  closing  of  businesses, 
and  further  increased  prices. 

As  a  first  step.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
conduct  a  review  and  reexamination  of 
the  price  and  wage  control  system,  to 
evaluate  Its  impact  in  view  of  new  eco- 
nomic demands  and  make  the  changes 
required  to  minimize  future  economic 
dislocations.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  intend  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  upcoming  review  of 
our  economy  conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee. I  want  the  committee  to  explore  In 
detail  the  various  poUcy  alternatives  and 
make  recommendations  based  on  the  cri- 
teria of  protecting  jobs,  lessening  eco- 


nomic dlslocatlcms,  and  slowing  the  in- 
flaticm  spiral. 

As  a  second  st^,  Mr.  President,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  bears  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  work  with  Industries  and  em- 
ployees affected  by  the  energy  crisis  to 
reduce  the  curtailments  of  production 
and  to  keep  factories  operating  and  our 
workers  on  the  Job. 

In  other  words,  we  need  to  assist  the 
economy  as  it  moves  from  petroleum 
abundance  to  petroleum  scarcity. 

To  aid  in  tbat  transition,  last  week,  I 
Introduced  legislation  that  would  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Treasury 
axx  agency  for  energy  adjustment  to  ad- 
minister 81^ guaranteed  government  loan 
program  for  adjustments  necessary  to 
convert  to  a  petroleum-scarce  eccmomy. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  guarantee  the  princi- 
pal and  Interest  of  loans  made  for  three 
purposes: 

One,  installation  of  energy-saving 
production  equipment: 

Two,  conversion  from  Industrial  usage 
of  petroleimi  and  natural  gas  to  more 
abundant  forms  of  energy,  such  as  coal; 

Three,  conversion  to  other  lines  <rf 
products  and  services  less  dependent  on 
high  energy  usage. 

The  bill  also  grants  borrowers  a  prior- 
ity under  the  Federal  energy  allocation 
programs  to  Insiu^  that  plants  are  able 
to  continue  production  during  the  con- 
versions. 

The  bill  provides  for  loan  guaran^Cees  of 
up  to  $1'2  billion  over  the  next  18 
months. 

Since  the  demsmd  for  loans  such  as 
these  are  unknown,  this  figure  musi,  be 
the  subject  of  hearings.  But  whatever 
the  amoimt  eventually  agreed  upon  I  be- 
lieve the  cost  of  unemploj-ment  and  plant 
closings  is  greater.  A  1 -percent  increase 
in  unemployment  reduces  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  by  over  $10  billion — ^In 
addition  to  the  human  loss. 

I  believe  that  such  a  program_a»- out- 
lined In  my  legislation  would  help  keep 
factories  and  plants  open,  production 
lines  moving,  and  American  workers  on 
payrolls  instead  of  In  the  imemplojrment 
compensation  or  welfare  roUs. 

The  proposal  will  help  move  this  Na- 
tion toward  energy  self-sufficiency  and 
economic  security. 

Mr.  President,"  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  consider  the  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


THE  ECONO^r?:  NEW  PROBLEMS  IN 
SEARCH  OF  NEW  SOLUTIONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who 
has  just  made  some  remarks  with  ref- 
erence to  the  economic  problems  facing 
the  Nation.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  his 
comments  with  some  observations  on 
other  aspects  of  the  economic  situation 
which  confront  our  countrj"  today. 

Mr.  Prejident,  this  morning  a  number 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  be 
discussing  legislation  which  the  Congress 
has  adopted  this  year  and  could  adopt 
next  year  to  help  solve  the  problems 
which  plague  the  economy. 
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Each  of  us  has  chosen  a  topic  on  which 
he  places  a  high  priority.  In  my  case  It  Is 
tax  reform.  But  before  offering  some 
«>ecific  suggestions.  I  want  to  underscore 
the  nature  of  our  economic  plight  today. 
For  the  first  Ume  since  the  1930s. 
American  jobs  and  American  prosperity 
are  seriously  threatened.  The  increasing 
Inflation,  unemployment  and  shortage  we 
have  today  are  symptoms  of  serious 
economic  Illness.  And  the  fault  lies  not 
with  the  free  enterprise  system,  but  In 
how  that  system  has  been  perverted  for 
the  special  interest  of  a  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  worker,  the  farmer,  and  the 
small  businessman. 

The  problems  we  have  today  are  not 
simply  the  result  of  incompetent  ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  They  are  rooted  In  funda- 
mental choices  the  Government  has  made 
over  the  past  few  years— In  the  budget 
and  t^x  policies  developed  to  counter 
inflationary  pressures  spawned  by  the 
Indochlnf  war  and  its  $100  billion 
deficits.  ' 

Despit^  frequent  talk  cf  returning  to  a 
free  economy"  and  getting  Government 
ou'  of  the\peoples  pockets,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  Intervened  extensively 
in  economic  matters— trying  and  aban- 
doning several  different  policies. 

DuringJJie  first  2  years  of  his  Presl- 
dency.  Mr  Nixon  practiced  the  economics 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  seeking  to  restrain 
prices  by  raising  unemployment  I^e 
result  was  a  major  recession  and  an 
actual  increase  in  Inflation. 

To  combat  this  new  crisis  the  Presi- 
dent sharply  altered  his  economic  policy 
Relying  on  an  unprecedented  array  of 
economic  tools,  he  sought  to  pull  the 
country  out  of  recession  bv  raising  (jov- 
emment  spending  and  budget  deficits 
more  than  at  any  other  time  of  peace 
And  to  combat  the  inflation  in  1970-71 
the  President  Imposed  the  first  peacetime 
wage-price  dbntrols  hi  our  history  At  the 
same  Ume  he  radically  altered  the  tax 
structure. 

But  the  emphasis  of  his  program  was 
to  benefit  the  corporate  sector.  He  hoped 
that  higher  profits  would  lead  to  greater 
Investment  and  expansion  and  thus  to 
more  jobs. 

Wages  have  been  kept  under  strict 
control,  while  profits  have  been  per- 
mitted to  soar  to  record  highs,  fattened 
by  multimlllion  dollar  tax  wTiteoffs 

The  President  is  foUowing  the  same 
strategy  in  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis 
today— permitting  oil  prices  ar.d  profits 
to  soar,  and  recruiting  250  oU  executives 
to  run  the  emergency  eneri?>'  program 

A  decade  earlier.  President  Kennedy 
also  Inten-ened,  using  fiscal  tools  to  help 
the  Nation  recover  from  the  last  Eisen- 
hower recession.  His  program  Involved 
fiscal  stimulation  through  increased  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  tax  reduction 
freer  trade  with  foreign  nations,  and 
wage-price  guldellnw. 

But  while  President  Nixon  has  relied 
on  wealth  to  trickle  down  from  big  busl- 
nes.-  to  the  rest  of  us.  President  Kennedy 
sought  to  benefit  workers  and  "on.suir.e'-^ 
directly.  Thus,  his  program  for  tax  re- 
lief, impemented  by  President  Johnson. 
was  basically  a  lowering  of  individual  in- 
come  tax   rates   to   Increase   consump- 
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Uon  and  therefore  production.  And  his 
attempts  to  restrain  inflation  concen- 
trated on  prices  rather  than  wages. 

The  policies  I  advocated  last  year 

tax  reform,  decreased  military  spending, 
selective  price  controls  and  tougher  anti- 
trust enforcement  in  the  case  of  highly 
concentrated  Indastrles,  and  Income  re- 
dLstribution— basically  followed  In  the 
Kennedi'  mold.  Their  purpose  was  to 
stimulate  consumption  and  thereby  in- 
crease investment  and  jobs,  while  moving 
to  balance  the  budget  by  closing  tax  loop- 
holes and  reducing  unnecessary  and  un- 
productive mihtary  commitments. 

I  think  that  approach  would  have  been 
more  effective  as  well  as  more  equitable. 
Although  the  abuses  of  the  past  would 
still  have  taken  their  toll,  an  earUer  re- 
turn to  sound  policy  would  have  lessened 
the  cost. 

But  now  we  have  a  new  dimension 
which  pushes  even  this  debate  into  a 
secondary  role.  It  virtually  guarantees 
that  the  1970's  will  mark  a  major  turning 

point  in  American  economic  thinking 

a  period  no  less  profound,  and  perhaps  no 
less  traumatic,  than  the  1930's. 

Today  the  question  la  no  longer  one 
of  choosing  between  alternative  strate- 
gies, either  of  which  will  produce  some 
measure  of  prosperity.  It  is  one  of  coping 
with  shortages  of  essential  commodities 
which  cannot  be  replaced. 

Inefficient  uses  of  industrial  commod- 
ities in  short  supply  will  insure  that  in- 
dustry will  not  soon  catch  up  with  the 
demand  for  many  essential  products. 
And  a  shortage  economy  will  insure  that 
Inflation  will  continue  at  the  high  rates 
we  have  seen  this  year. 

No  economic  forecast  I  hav«  seen 
paints  a  hopeful  picture.  Even  the  usu- 
ally optimistic  administration  projec- 
tions herald  hard  years  ahead,  regard- 
less of  what  happens  with  the  Arab  oil 
boycott.  Just  last  week  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers projected  a  33-percent  increase  in 
the  unemployment  rate,  coupled  with  6- 
percent  inflation.  The  Department  of 
Agricultiu-e  has  forecast  a  17-percent  de- 
cline In  farm  Income.  Housing  starts  are 
.ah^ady  down  by  25  percent,  paced  by 
the  highest  interest  rates  shice  the  Civil 
War. 

And  on  top  of  this,  no  expert  is  sure 
what  effect  the  energy  crisis  will  have  on 
unemployment  or  Inflation.  In  terms  of 
jobs,  estimates  range  from  6-  to  10-per- 
cent unemployment,  depending  on  how 
serious  the  shortage  is. 

As  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  the 
energy  shortage  may  add  as  much  as  3 
percent  to  the  earlier  projections. 

But  for  the  American  people,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  who  is  to  blame,  but  what 
can  be  done. 

To  some  extent,  past  errors  in  gov- 
ernment policy  should  humble  us  in  our 
future  efforts.  But  because  b!*d  policy 
has  been  a  m^Jor  source  of  the  present 
disorder,  only  better  poUcy  will  enable 
us  to  restore  order. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  tax  code 
furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  most  eff^- 
tlve  means  of  restoring  strength  to  the 
economy  For  by  making  certain  changes, 
we  can  overcwne  the  effects  of  hiflatlon. 


put  our  wealth  to  more  productive  use, 
and  begin  to  end  the  energy  crisis. 

I  was  heartened  by  a  statement  the 
President  made  at  his  September  5  news 
conference.  He  said; 

A  number  of  my  economic  advlaors,  in- 
cluding. Incidentally,  Arthur  Buma,  have 
strongly  recommended  that  the  whole  an- 
swer to  this  problem  of  inflation  la  in  the 
tax  structure. 

He  went  on  to  endorse  the  concept  of 
a  variable  investment  credit. 

Tax  reform  is  essential,  and  I  was  dis- 
appointed when  the  President  did  not 
follow  up  his  trial  balloon  with  specific 
proposals.  But  Chairman  Mills  has 
pledged  to  report  out  a  comprehensive 
tax  bill  next  year. 

Among  the  highest  priorities  for  tax 
reform  should  be  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tribute the  tax  burden  more  equitably 
among  all  our  citizens  A  recent  poll  re- 
flected that  76  percoit  of  the  people 
now  believe  that  -the  "rich  get  richer 
while  the  poor  get  poorer."  And  the 
President  himself  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  personally  experience  the  ire  of 
taxpayers  who  see  someone  earning  an 
Income  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
pajrlng  the  "same  amount  of  tax  as  a 
working  family  of  four  with  an  Income 
of  only  $8,000. 

Yet  one  consequence  of  inflation  has 
been  to  redistribute  Income  upwards  In 
the  form  of  higher  profits  for  big  busi- 
ness. For  example,  the  profits  of  the  larg- 
est corporations  have  Increased  at  a  rate 
of  30  percent  this  yeau-.  And  compensa- 
tion for  executives  has  gone  up  a  com- 
fortable 13.5  percent.  But  wages  for 
working  people  have  not  even  kept  pace 
with  Inflation.  Their  purchasing  power 
has  actually  gone  down. 

For  the  rich  and  superrich,  tax  shel- 
ters have  proUferated.  The  overall  effect 
is  that  the  highest  income  taxpayers 
have  been  able  to  escape  the  tax  the  law 
appears  to  require  them  to  pay  while 
inflation  forces  the  average  citizen's 
wages  into  higher  income  brackets:  a 
greater  tax  on  a  lesser  income  which 
they  cannot  escape. 

Last  Spring  Secretary  Shultz  endorsed 
the  concept  of  "minimum  taxable  in- 
come" originally  put  forth  by  Professor 
Surrey  of  Harvard.  Under  this  concept, 
wealthy  taxpayers  would  be  taxed  at  nor- 
mal rates  on  at  least  half  of  their  real 
Income  But  whatever  formula  is 
adopted,  an  effective  minimum  tax 
should  be  the  first  priority. 

A  second  area  which  should  bespx- 
plored  is  the  concept  of  a  variable  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Many  Industries  today 
are  experiencing  serious  capital  short- 
ages. They  will  be  unable  to  readjust  to 
changed  times  imless  they  are  granted 
incentives  to  modernize.  The  problem 
with  the  current  investment  incentives  is 
that  they  reflect  basically  a  shotgun  ap- 
proach, rewarding  unproductive  invest- 
ments equally  with  useful  ones.  So  any^>^ 
program  of  reform  in  this  area  should 
incl"de  p.  repenl  of  the  accelerated  de- 
preciati-'n  provisions.  We  should  also  re- 
turn to  the  form  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  whi.h  worked  successfully  during 
the  Kennedy  years,  limiting  the  credit  to 
actual  increases  in  investment. 
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This  revision  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion and  the  investment  tax  credit  would 
permit  a  reallocation  of  between  $7  and 
$8  billion  Into  more  pruductive  uses. 
/•  A  third  area  Involves  channeling  the 

\  Increased  profits  of  energy  companies 
to  uses  which  will  help  .solve  the  energy 
crisis.  Chairman  Mills  has  alreadj'  en- 
cior.<;ed  the  concept  of  an  excess  profits 
tax,  as  have  many  segments  of  organized 
labor,  including  the  AFL-CIO.  Last 
Wednesday,  Representative  Les  Aspm 
and  I  Introduced  legislation  t.o  impose  a 
nominally  high  rate  of  tax  on  Increased 
energy  profits,  coupled  with  an  invest- 
ment credit.  Under  our  bill,  energy  com- 
panies would  be  able  to  avoid  paying 
that  tax  If  they  used  tiielr  increased 
profits  for  certain  designated  types  of 
Investments  which  would  increase  the 
domestic  supplj-  of  energy.  In  other 
words,  the  excess  profits  tax  would  only 
apply  to  increa<;pd  profits  which  were 
used  for  higher  dividends,  retained  earn- 
ings, or  improductive  investments  Cer- 
tainly no  group  should  reap  windfall 
profits  from  a  crisis  which  wUl  force  all 
Americans  to  sacrifice. 

Fourth,  we  should  close  the  loophole 
for  unrealized  capital  gains  at  death. 
with  an  exception  for  estates  of  moderate 
size,  a  deferral  of  taxes  on  property  left 
to  a  spouse  and  extended  averaging  pro- 
visions. The  inevitabUlty  of  death  .should 
not  assure  the  avoldabllity  of  taxes.  We 
should  no  longer  permit  the  pa.s,sage  from 
generation  to  generation  of  vast  sums 
of  unearned  and  untaxed  wealth.  And  if 
wealthy  estates  paid  taxes  on  the  real 
value  of  property,  we  would  have  $2.5 
billion  more  in  revenues  each  year. 

Fifth,  we  should  grant  a  itiore  equi- 
table $160  tax  credit  In  place  of  the  re- 
gressive personal  exemption.  Under  the 
present  system,  a  per.sonal  exemption  re- 
duces taxes  by  $525  for  taxpayers  in  the 
highest  bracket,  but  only  $107  for  those 
in  the  lowest  bracket  By  changing  from 
an  exemption  to  a  tax  credit,  we  would 
reduce  taxes  for  more  than  85  percent 
of  American  families  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  nearly  $1.5  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenue. 

Sixth,  we  .should  remove  the  $100  divi- 
dend exclLLslon  P'or  86  percent  of  the 
benefits  of  this  lo<jphole  go  to  the  richest 
5  percent  of  our  taxpayers,  while  only  4 
percent  goes  to  the  average  citizen.  Its 
elimination  would  .vield  $400  million. 

Seventh,  we  should  subject  those  who 
earn  income  from  investments  to  the 
same  withholding  and  reporting  require- 
ments as  wage  earners  Because  the 
banks  and  Wall  Street  brokerage  houses 
did  not  want  the  annoyance  of  extra 
bookkeephig,  withholding  for  the  rich 
was  repealed  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministraticjn.  But  the  question  in  this  age 
of  computers  is  which  problem  is  the 
more  serious — bookkeeping  for  banks 
and  brokers,  or  the  revenues  lost  in  un- 
reported dividend  and  interest  Income. 
One  commentator  has  estimated  such 
unreported  Income  at  $6  billion  a  year, 
with  a  $1  bilUon  revenue  loss. 

Eighth,  we  should  repeal  DISC  and 
other  tax  breaks  for  foreign  earned  in- 
come. In  a  period  of  high  unemployment, 
corporations  should  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
port their  products,  but  not  the  jobs  of 


American  workers.  And  by  enacting  that 
prlncipla  mto  tiie  tax  code,  we  can  raise 
$1,3  bllUon  more. 

In  addition  to  these  eight  steps,  we 
should  carefully  review  the  tax  code  as 
It  relates  to  agriculture.  The  $4  billion 
p.-xjjected  drop  In  farm  income  next  year 
st^nously  threatens  the  goals  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  set  for  in- 
creased farm  production  We  m'ost  make 
sure  that  there  is  sufficient  supply  of 
capital  to  plant  new  acreage  and  avoid 
the  kind  of  chaos  which  price  controls 
cau-sed  this  year. 

If  we  take  these  steps  in  the  tax  area 
alone  we  wUl  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward solving  manj'  of  the  problems 
which  face  us.  By  readjusUng  rate  struc- 
tures to  off.set  the  regressive  effects  of 
inflation,  we  can  restore  equity  to  the 
tax  code.  By  reordering  investment  in- 
centives, we  can  insure  that  our  capital 
is  used  productivelj'  in  both  industr>-  and 
agriculture.  And  by  providing  a  sUck  as 
weD  as  a  carrot  to  the  major  oU  com- 
panies, we  can  assure  that  their  record 
profit^s  w;ll  be  the  solution  rather  than 
the  spoils  of  the  energy  crisis. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President  let  me 
again  stress  that  the  problems  which  we 
face  are  new. 

If  we  treat  shortages.  Inflation,  and 
unemployment  as  temporary  aberra- 
tions, and  continue  special  interest  poli- 
cies, our  wealth  and  prosperity  wiU  ebb. 

But  if  instead  we  come  home  to  the 
democratic  principles  from  which  our 
strength  once  grew,  our  wealth  and 
strength  will  be  renewed 


RETURN  TO  A  FREE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  said  that  I  thought  we  were 
approaching  a  wai^rshed  between  a  re- 
turn to  economic  freedom  and  the  wide- 
spread material  benefits  that  historical- 
ly have  been  associated  with  that  free- 
dom, and  the  adoption  of  a  control  men- 
tality that  can  only  remove  the  elasticity 
of  our  economy  and  create  greater  short- 
ages and  higher  prices  for  the  American 
people. 

That  was  In  mid -November.  It  seems 
now.  however,  that  the  approaching 
watershed  I  spoke  of  has  given  way  un- 
der the, ascending  wave  of  bureaucratic 
Inertia  and  congressional  rhetoric  to 
tighten  further  the  Crovemment's  ill- 
advised  inter\-ention  In  the  market. 

In  the  face  of  the  resounding  failure 
of  every  facet  of  the  wage-price  control 
program,  and  with  the  advent  of  a 
largely  regulation -Induced  energy  crisis, 
one  could  reasonably  expect  a  congres- 
sional clamor  to  dispatch  this  unwel- 
come intrusion  into  a  free  economy. 
Incredibly,  the  manifest  failure  of  con- 
sols is  being  met  by  suggestions  in  some 
quarters  for  additional  controls.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  alternative  to 
abandoning  controls  if  we  are  ever  to 
regain  a  free  and  prosperous  economy. 

We  often  lose  perspective  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  this  city.  We  tend  to 
think  that  what  Ls  before  our  nose  is 
what  is  important.  But  I  say  todav  that 
history  will  Judge  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  not  on  the  matters  of 
peripheral  importance,  even  if  they  do 
dominate  the  front  pages,  but  on  how  we 


stand  on  the  question  of  a  free  economy. 
For  the  first  time  in  American  peace- 
time history,  we  are  Uving  under  an  au- 
thontarian  economy.  In  1970,  the  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  most  broad  and  svreeping 
standby  powers  over  the  economy  that  he 
did  not  want.  Nevertheless,  bowiiig  to 
political  pressures,  the  President  in- 
voked more  powers  1  year  later  with 
r&sults  that  can  only  be  described  els 
disastrous  for  the  people,  for  the  econ- 
omy, and  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  To 
whose  benefit '' 

Since  the  Nixon  administration  took 
oSce  m  1969  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  efficacy  of  controls.  Between 
December  1970  and  ..^u.irust  1971  when 
controls  took  effect  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  grew  at  a  3.8  percent  annual  rate. 
Since  controls  were  first  Imposed  in  Au- 
g'ost  1971.  the  index  has  reflected  an 
acceleration  in  consumer  prices  that 
demonstrates  the  futility  of  wage  and 
price  controls. 

In  August  1971,  the  index  stood  at 
122.1.  By  October  of  this  year.  It  had 
reached  136.6  and  during  the  most  re- 
cent 12-month  period  for  which  figures 
are  available,  It  was  rising  at  a  rate  of 
7.4   percent   per  year. 

Thu,<:  we  have  suffered  the  trauma  of 
dislocauons  resulting  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  controls  only  to  discover  that  the 
problem  they  are  supposed  to  solve  la 
stUi  with  us  and  growing  worse. 

If  there  are  any  lingering  doubts  that 
the  whole  fabric  of  controls  is  harmftu 
to  our  economy,  they  will  soon  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  results  of  a  forthcoming 
study  commissioned  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  In  a  survey 
of  hundreds  of  manufacturing  firms,  pre- 
l:minar-'  results  reveal  the  cascading 
series  of  shortages  which  have  t>een  pro- 
duced by  controls.  83  percent  of  those 
.^urveved  Indicate  that  the  continuation 
of  wage  and  price  controls  will  further 
worsen  an  already  critical  supply  situa- 
tion. At  the  present  time  over  150  critical 
industrial  commodities  are  In  short  sup- 
ply. Because  these  IndiLstrial  commodi- 
ties are  Intermediate  products  in  the  pro- 
duction process  the  shortages  will  sooner 
or  later  affect  every  comer  of  -American 
economic  life,  Thlrtv--one  percent  said 
that  they  were  forced  to  cancel  or  post- 
pone expansion  plans  because  of  wage 
and  price  controls  while  over  two- 
thirds  stated  that  controls  had  imposed 
financial  damage  to  their  Industry — 
35  percent  of  the  firms  were  forced  to 
reduce  output  as  a  result  of  price  con- 
trols. To  add  insult  to  Injury-.  It  cost 
responding  firms  an  average  of  $100  000 
to  comply  with  a  set  of  regialations 
which  have  been  an  tmmitigated  dis- 
aster for  the  American  economy 

Government  controls  are  the  primac? 
cau.se  of  our  current  economic  difficulties. 
Orgamzed  labor  called  for  their  aboli- 
tion in  October,  Ninety-six  percent  of  the 
firms  surveyed  by  the  NAM  want  them 
abolished. 

Wage-price  controls  have  not  worked. 
The  evidence  is  everywhere.  Or  rather 
I  should  say  that  the  lack  of  materials 
and  food  and  energy  sources  are  an  elo- 
quent, if  silent,  testimony  to  the  damage 
done  by  wage  and  price  controls. 
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Yet  In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  dpep  economic  dislocations,  de- 
spite the  growing  list  of  shortages,  the 
regulators  and  Influential  voices  In  the 
Congress  say  that  the  moment  Is  not 
right  to  lift  these  shacldes  from  the 
American  economy.  The  fact  is  that  the 
time  Is  never  right  to  abolish  controls, 
and  the  longer  they  remain  In  place,  the 
greater  will  be  the  temporary  shock  as 
the  economy  readjusts  to  the  stimuli  of 
the  marketplace. 

Happily,  it  does  net  require  an  act  of 
Congrs^  to  return  to  conditions  of  a 
free  ^wnomy.  The  President  invoked 
controls  under  the  authority  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  He  can, 
by  Executive  decree,  abolish  them.  The 
time  for  him  to  bite  ths  bullet  Is  now. 
The  excuse  of  political  pressures  will  no 
longer  suffice  to  justify  retention  of  con- 
trols. I  urge  the  President  to  begin  th? 
new  year  by  returning  freedom  to  the 
American  economy.  If  he  fails  to  do  so  In 
the  face  of  the  overwhelming  evidence 
we  now  have  of  their  disastrous  effect,  he 
alone  must  bear  the  heav-y  responsibility 
for  the  damage  being  inflicted  by  thep. 


INFLATION  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS — 
THE  SORRY  \L\NAGEMENT  REC- 
ORD OF  THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  this  coun- 
try- is  in  the  grip  of  rampant  inflation. 

By  October  1973,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  reached  136.6  percent  of  its  1967 
average.  This  mesms  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar has  been  lost  to  inflation  since  1967. 

We  know  that  the  average  American 
familj-  has  less  purchasing  power  today 
than  in  1966,  and  the  average  small  busi- 
nessman is  probably  in  the  same  diffi- 
culty.' The  cost  of  evcrithing  needed  In 
business  has  soared. 

At  the  beginnine  of  October  this  year. 
things  were  bad  enough.  Wholesale  prices 
were  16.6  percent  higher  than  a  year  be- 
fore. Now,  at  the  beginning  of  December 
\  1973,  the  Wholes.xl;  Price  Ind?x  stinds  at 
141.8,  17.5  percent  higher  than  in  No- 
vember 1972.  Food  and  farm  prices  were 
42.9  percent  higher  than  12  montlu  ago. 
and  fuel  prices  had  escalated  47.7  per- 
cent above  the  levels  of  a  year  ago.' 

In  historical  perspective,  these  In- 
creases have  been  astronomical. 

I  believe  it  necessary-  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  if  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  about  It.  .Al- 
though worldwide  .shortages  of  grains, 
fuels  and  other  ccmmoditlCG  are  part  of 
the  problem,  many  commentators  seem 
to  agree  that  our  Government  has  not 
properly  planned  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions and  that  the  inept  performance  of 
the  administration  in  the  face  of  these 
shortages  is  a  larger  part  of  the  problem. 

During  1973,  so  far,  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer havH,>e€n  increasing  Mr  a  rate  of 
more  than  T^rcent.' 

•    WHAT     IMFUkTIoA     Win,     MEAN     TO     BVHITDAT 
PKICZS 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  average 
American  family  and  small  business- 
man? Financial  commentator  Sylvia 
Porter  has  illustrated  the  drastic  conse- 


Pootnotes  at  end  or  hi)Mie. 


guences  to  our  people  of  even  a  5 -percent 
inflation  rate.  By  the  year  1985 : 
Steak  would  sell  for  $3.23  a  pound; 
An    average    man's    suit,    instead    of 
1125.00,  would  cost  $224.48: 

A  new  car  price  would  rise  from  $3,500 
to  $6,285: 

Gasoline  would  be  72  cents  a  gallon; 
and  , 

Milk  wdOld  be  57  cents  a  quart. 
With  wages  rising  to  chase  this  kind 
of  escalation,  the  cost  of  every  necessity 
and  convenience  would  also  rise.  For  In- 
stance, at  even  a  5-i>ercent  inflation  rate, 
the  Items  below  would  cost  about  two- 
thirds  more  than  they  do  now; 
Rent: 
Bus  fare; 
Sand^viches: 

Sales,, property,  and  income  taxes; 
Shoes^ 

Admission  to  weekend  movie  would  rise 
from  $2.50  to  S4.49;  and 

The  New  York  subway  that  once  upon 
a  time  you  could  ride  for  a  nickel  would 
cost  $.63. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  articles  by  Miss  Porter 
Itemizing  these  price  increases  and  illus- 
trating the  decline  in  purchasing  power 
of  wages  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing ny  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  bbjectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  prices 
Increase  monthly,  or  even  weekly,  some 
American  families  can  just  tighten  their 
belts  and  give  up  steaks  or  movies  or  an 
extra  piece  of  clothing.  But.  there  are 
also  many  Americans  who  will  simply 
not  be  able  to  pay  some  of  these  price 
increa':es  for  necessities.*  Small  enter- 
prises are  also  buyers  of  these  items. 
Many  of  them  can  also  tighten  their 
belts  and  pay  less  to  their  owners  smd 
their  employees.  But  many  others  may 
be  forced  out  of  business,  and  some  al- 
ready have  been. 

If  inflation  is  not  brought  imder  con- 
trol, many  of  our  citizens  face  grim  al- 
ternatives. For  over  20  million  elderly 
and  other  persons  on  fixed  Incomes,  their 
daily  lives  can  become  desperate.  Small 
business  provides  over  50  percent  of  the 
jobs  in  our  economj-.  and  close  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product,  in- 
cluding many  goods  and  services  which 
are  essential.  Disruption  of  small  busi- 
ness can  severely  dislocate  the  entire 
economy.  This  makes  inflation  a  quiet 
but  pervasive  national  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  as  1973  draws  to  a  close, 
small  businesvsmen  needing  to  borrow 
capital  nr^  facing  interest  rates  close  to 
or  in  double  figures.  Some  lending  rates 
have  reached  as  high  as  14  to  15  percent 
when  money  is  available.'  For  the  home- 
building  Industry  fpr  the  coming  year, 
economists  predict  a  30  percent  drop  in 
production  and  a  much  larger  drop  In 
profits."  With  building  hit  this  hard,  there 
are  sure  to  be  ripple  effects  to  home  furn- 
ishings, appliances,  furniture,  hardware, 
and  general  retailing,  in  all  of  which 
small  business  firms  have  a  very  large 
stake. 

These  conditions  constitute  a  radical 
change  from  a  United  States  of  the 
1960*s.  which  enjoyed  one  of  the  most 
stable  economies  and  money  systems  In 


the  world  until  the  buildup  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.' 

VKEDICT    or    THE    ECONOMl^    CXPE3T8 

However,  the  Vietnam  Inflation  came 
to  an  end  In  the  recession  of  1970.  The 
responsibility  for  the  inflation  we  are  in 
now  is  very  clear.  It  was  described  by  two 
economic  authorities  as  follows: 

Eminent  financial  editor  Hobsut 
Rowen  has  said — "The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  itself  to  blame  for  the  present 
mess." 

Financial  columnist  Sylvia  Porter 
stated — 

An  objecuve  study  of  those  several  ex- 
planations (failure  to  correctly  assess  th« 
worldwide  boom,  underestimation  of  the  Im- 
pact of  food  sales  overseas  on  the  U.  S. 
economy  and  parilcularly  U.  S.  consumers, 
and  failure  to  plan  fcr  fuel  and  transport 
shortages.  faUure  to  propo.-^e  a  tax  lacrease  or 
other  antl-lnflatlonary  Oscal  poUcy.  tardluees 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  In  fighting  Inflation, 
,iad  Uck  of  poll-y  to  deal  with  the  er.ergy 
crisis)  must  lead  you  to  conclude  that  on 
fighting  Inflation — the  No.  1  economic  prob- 
lem to  the  American  public — this  adminis- 
tration has  been  a  disaster.' 

Ill  support  Of  these  findings,  Mr.  Rowen 
itemlze.s  the  follov»ing  examples  of  mis- 
management by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion: 

Mr.  Nixon's  spending  budgetary  poli- 
cies resulted  in  deficits  of  over  $63 ',2 
billion  during  the  first  3  fiscal  years 
of  his  administration.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rates  prevailing 
during  most  of  that  time,  there  was  a 
rimup  of  over  25  percent  in  the  national 
debt  between  June  30.  1969.  and  June  30. 
1973.  with  Interest  on  the  debt  now  ac- 
counting for  9.8  percent  of  Federal  ex- 
lendltures.  compared  to  6.0  percent  In 
fiscal  year  1969.* 

Mr.  Nixon's  tax  policy  of  benefits  for 
big  business  as  indicated  by  his  proposals 
in  1969  and  1971.  I  have  previously  esti- 
mated that  after  Congress  succeeded  in 
reducing  or  elimtftatlng  taxes  for  many 
citizens  under  the  poverty  line  in  1969. 
Mr.  Nixon's  administration  succeeded  in 
legislating  approximately  S5  billion  worth 
of  tax  cuts  for  about  400  of  the  country 's 
largest  corporations  in   1971." 

Another  aspect  of  Mr.  Nixon's  fiscal 
policy  referred  to  by  Ms.  Porter  and 
others  has  been  the  series  of  announce- 
ments during  1972  and  1973  that  ruled 
out  any  tax  proposals  In  the  effort  to 
fight  Inflation."  This  policy  threw  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  on  monetary  pol- 
icy, and  made  the  tasks  of  others  seeking 
price  stability — and  making  the  control 
of  Inflation — much  more  difficult. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Arth^ir  F.  Bums,  has  repeatedly 
suggested  a  variety  of  possible  tax  In- 
creases and  has  stated  that  "the  loose- 
ness of  our  Federal  flsca!  policies  (are) 
the  most  Important  underlying  cause  of 
Inflation.'  " 

Most  Americans  could  tell  Mr.  Nixon 
from  experience  that  "Inflation  Ls  the 
crudest  tax." 

POLICIES      AIMED      AT      LXMITINO      StTTTLIXS 

Mr.  Nixon's  agricultural  and  fuel  pol- 
icies In  the  first  4  years  of  his  admin- 
istration were  aimed  at  assuring  scarcity 
and  higher  prices.  These  objectives  were 
not  reversed  until  well  Into  1973. 

It  Is  apparent  that  some  of  the  short- 
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ages  causing  infiation  m  the  United 
States  are  worldwide  in  scope.  However, 
the  Nixon  administration  was  caught 
flatfooted  in  the  face  of  international 
shortages  of  grains  and  petroleum.  Just 
how  ill-prepajed  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  it  sold  a  quarter  of  our  1972 
feed  grain  crops  to  the  U5.S.R.  at  $1.50 
to  $1.60  a  bushel,  when  a  year  later  the 
price  would  be  $4.80  a  bushel." 

Mr.  Nixon's  price  control  poUcies 
which  resulted  in  a  year  and  a  half  wait 
after  Congress  had  authorized  him  to 
first  impose  controls  before  the  President 
would  act.  Then.  In  a  staggering  miscal- 
culation last  January  he  ended  controls 
just  when  they  seemed  to  be  working. 
,  Later,  he  was  required  to  reverse  himself 
again  and  impose  another  freeze  and 
another  set  of  controls. 

Mr.  Rowen  might  also  have  cited  Mr. 
Nixon's  statement  in  January  1969 — 
while  a  war  v.  as  still  In  progress — that 
companies  and  unions  under  our  system 
of  government  should  raise  prices  at 
will.  This  declaration  terminated  a  poUcy 
of  voluntary  price  cooperation  by  basic 
Industries  which  had  limited  their  price 
Increases  to  1'^  percent>per  year  for  the 
previous  3  years.  Following  President 
Nixon's  statement,  there  was  %  6-percent 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  basic  industrial 
materials  in  a  single  year." 

SHIFTS    IN    POUCT    AHX    ALSO   A    FACTOR 

These  actions  have  been  cited  as  "sud- 
den violent  swings  In  public  policy 
which  have  created  an  atmosphere  of 
uncertainty  that  encourages  speculation 
and  therefore  inflation.'"* 

A  recent  editorial  spells  this  out; 

The  succession  of  phases,  and  the  chang- 
ing of  basic  rules  every  few  months,  creates 
a  hostile  climate  for  orderly  investment.  It 
Jeopardizes  the  calculations  of  businessmen 
and  Induces  them  to  grab  for  the  nearest 
profit  rather  than  building  for  a  longer  pros- 
perity. The  extraordinary  rises  In  Industrial 
prices  last  spring  were  obviously  owed,  In 
some  considerable  part,  to  companies'  Jit- 
tery anticipation  of  another  price  freeze.  By 
auitlclpatlng  It.  they  made  It  necessary.'* 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  Congress  are  participants  in  the 
process  of  economic  policymaking,  and 
we  are  not  blameless. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  expanded  the  money 
supply  much  too  rapidly  in  1972 — an 
election  year — In  the  face  of  several  clear 
signals  to  the  contrary." 

Congress  has  consistently  cut  the 
President's  budget  proposals.  However, 
its  own  efforts  to  formulate  adequate 
procedures  for  taking  an  overall  stand 
on  budget  levels  and  priorities  are  just 
beginning  to  meet  the  test  of  adequacy. 
Conpress  should  also  be  doing  better  in 
formulating  action  on  overall  economic 
policy. 

TH»    LEADEESHIP    POSITION    OF    THE    PBESIDENCT 

However,  the  major  responsibility  for 
economic  policy  and  for  coping  with  in- 
flation belongs  to  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  and  specifically  to  the 
Piesldent.  The  Treasury  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  among  others,  are 
staffed  with  full-time  experts  who  have, 
as  their  only  jobs,  analyzing  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  President  on  the 


economy.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  in  a  position  to  maintain  close 
contact  with  8^4  milUon  small  business 
firms  and  their  representatives.  The 
President  has  continuing  access  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  organization.  Beyond 
this,  the  President  is  free  to  draw  upon 
advice  of  our  private  financial  institu- 
tions, our  great  universities,  foundations, 
"think  tanks"  and  indeed  almost  any  ex- 
pert in  our  society. 

Added  to  these  manifold  resources  of 
the  Presidency,  Congress  in  March  1970, 
gave  President  Nixon  extraordinary  au- 
thority to  Impose  controls  on  wages  and 
prices  in  order  to  bring  inflation  under 
control.  President  Nixon  pointedly  de- 
clined to  exercise  this  authority  at  all, 
which,  as  it  turned  out.  made  their  ulti- 
mate imposition  necessary  on  August  15, 
1971. 

President  Nixon  has.  up  to  the  present, 
gone  through  several  game  plans  and 
four  phases.  In  my  opinion  they  add  up 
to  a  record  of  consistent  mismanagement 
of  the  American  economy.  Economist 
William  Fellner  described  a  recent  part 
of  this  performance  as  follows: 

Under  pressure  from  their  opponents  In 
1972.  government  policy  makers  ejtpanded  the 
economy  too  fast  and  only  belatedly  did 
they  shift  to  restraint." 

In  an  essay  published  in  i  September. 
Mr.  FeUner  said  further:       \ 

In  1972  the  economic  policies  that  de- 
termine subsequent  aggregate  demand  were 
much  to  expansionary,  and  a  number  of  spe- 
cial supply-limiting  factors  became  signifi- 
cant. If  the  basic'  demand-supply  dis- 
crepancy Is  allowed  to  continue,  then  price- 
control  measures  purporting  to  be  "antl-ln- 
flatlonary"  can  do  no  more  than  to  suppress 
symptoms:  and  to  do  even  this  effectively, 
such  measures  would  have  to  be  enforced 
ruthlessly  and  supplemented  by  a  system  of 
allocations  and  rationing  for  which  both 
public  opinion  and  the  administrative  ap- 
paratus are  wholly  unprepared." 

Perhaps  it  is  a  somewhat  hopeful  sign 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Fellner's  independent 
views  was  nominated  for  the  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Adnsers. 

However,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how 
President  Nixon,  with  the  whole  Re- 
publican corporate  and  financial  estab- 
lishments to  choose  from,  would  not  for 
the  last  4  years  assemble  an  executive 
team  capable  of  doing  a  better  job  of 
managing  the  economy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  needs  to 
be  done.  The  Federsd  Government  as  well 
as  State  and  local  governments  must  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  structural  prob- 
lems of  the  economy.  Thli^  a  task  for 
all  parts  of  the  U.S.  Government — the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  and 
also  independent  regulatory  agencies.  We 
are  in  a  new  era  of  worldwide  scarcity  of 
basic  commodities  which  calls  for  multi- 
national consultation  and  cooperation." 
We  need  to  maximize  efficient  produc- 
tion and  conservation  of  food  and  fiber; 
fuels  and  energy:  housing;  health  care; 
and  basic  public  facilities. 

To  do  this  we  need  the  very  best  talent 
in  both  the  Government  and  the  private 
sector  who«Tan  cooperate  to  guide  our 
economy  irf  the  direction  ->f  production 
and  equitable  distribution  o*'  the  goods 
that  the  world  has  to  offer. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  given  us 


a  surplus  of  iaflilMl  Itetoric,  rosy  state- 
ments, and  deierthined  but  often  wrong- 
headed  action.  The  Washington  Star- 
News  has  described  our  current  economic 
position  "an  Inflationary  debacle  that 
our  leaders  liave  been  partly  unable  and 
partly  unwilling  to  avoid.  .  .  ."  " 

Infiation  is  raging  in  our  country,  and 
many  of  our  small  businesses  and  ordi- 
nary citizens  are  in  trouble.  We  sorely 
need  leadership  of  a  wise,  constructive 
and  patient  nature,  and  solid  profes- 
sional competence  in  solving  the  Nation's 
economic  problems.  In  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, those  commodities  are  In  short 
supply. 

rOOTNOTES 

'"Families  Losing  to  Inflation,"  Washing- 
ton Post,  Aug.  13,  19T3  page  DH  1  BasM 
upon  a  study  by  the  Tax  Foundation  Inc..  a 
family  of  four  earning  $; 0,000  m  ;966  earned 
raises  of  $3500,  but  currently  hat  J466  Ifcs^  m 
purchasing  power 

'  "Parrr^.  Pood  Prices  Drop  at  Wholesale," 
by  Peter  MUlus,  The  Washi-ngton  Post,  Oct.  5. 
1973,  p.  Al:  left  lead.  "Fuel  Leads  Wholesale 
Price  Rise"  by  James  L.  Rowe.  Jr  .  Washing- 
ton Post,  Dec.  7.  1973.  page  Al 

•  Economic  Indicators,  prepared  by  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors.  Oct.  19'ra. 
Prices,  p.  26.  The  consumer  price  index  for  all 
Items  rose  from  127.3  In  Dec.  1973  to  136.6  In 
Oct.  1973,  (1967-100)  for  an  Increase  of  73 
percent. 

<  A  recent  study  suggests  that  more  than 
half  of  our  citizens  have  a  net  worth  of  less 
than  W.OOO,  See  "4.4  Pet.  Form  Affluent  Kllte" 
by  William  Chapman.  The  Washington  Pott, 
Sept.  24,  1973.  p.  Al:a:  also  see  "'Middle 
Class'  Is  a  Myth"  by  William  Raspberry,  The 
Washington  Post,  Oct.  5,  1973.  p.  A29:4. 

'  Federal  Reserve  Statistical  Release  of 
Oct.  19  Indicates  that  for  Sept,  1973.  the  In- 
terest rate  for  loans  of  $10,000  to  $25,000 
payable  within  a  year  or  less  was  9.4%,  with 
the  "prime  rate"  for  smaU  businesses  at 
8,17%  compared  to  9.75?^  for  large  businesses 
Somewhat  less  than  10%  of  customers  aire 
believed  to  receive  the  "prime  rate."  See  also 
"Financing  Crises  Won't  Ease  UntU  Karly  In 
1974,"  Economic  News  Notes,  the  National 
Assn.  of  Home  Builders  Journal,  Oct.  1,  1073, 
p.  52. 

"See  "Hotislng,  Back  in  the  Cycle." 
Monthly  Economic  Letter.  First  National  City 
Bank.  September  1973.  p.  4. 

■  Between  1962  and  1967,  the  rate  of  de- 
preciation of  the  dollar  In  the  US,  was  ap- 
proximately 2.0  percent  per  year. 

» "Economic  Policy-makers  Prepare  to 
"Tough  It  out'  "  by  Hobart  Rowen.  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Aug.  10.  1973.  p  Fl!  1. 

•Economic  iTidicators.  Oct.  1973.  loc.  clt.. 
p.  36.  Also  see  "High  Money  Market  Rates 
Spur  Increase  in  U-S.  Goverrmient  Interest 
Payments."  Comments  on  Credit.  Salomon 
Brothers.  Dec.  7.  1973,  p.  4. 

«•  "Questions  About  the  President's  Phase 
n  Tax  Bin."  Congressional  Record,  Nov.  8, 
1971.  vol.  117.  pt.  30.  p.  30759. 

"  See,  for  instance,  "President  Repeats  Tax 
"Vow"  by  Peter  Mlllus.  The  Washington  Post, 
Oct.  8,  1972.  In  which  he  repwrted  the  Presi- 
dent's Oct.  7  three-network  radio  speech 
which  dealt  w'.th  taxes  to  considerable  de- 
tail, and  stated  his  goal  as  "no  tax  Increase 
In  the  next  four  years,"  p.  Al.  The  President 
also  told  Garnett  Horner  of  The  Washington 
Star-News    (See  Nov,  9.   1972  edit.)  : 

"You  must  start  with  an  honest  awareness 
of  the  ,  .  .  problems  .  ,  .  (But)  let  uie  be- 
gin with  some  of  the  restraints  we  have. 
First,  there  will  be  no  solutions  of  problems 
that  require  a  tax  mcrease  ,  .  ," 

See  "Can  Nixon  Avoid  a  Tax  Hike?"  by 
Hobart  Rowen.  T^e  Washington  Post,  Nov. 
12,  1972,  p.  El:l.  About  this  Ume.  the  White 
House  Press  Secretary,  Ronald  L.  Zlegler.  was 
quoted  as  saying:  The  Nixon  Administration 
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"ooctemplatM  and  pUoa  no  tax  '- — rnoi  in 
ttt*  Moond  term  ...  we  don't  contempUto 
oontwaplAtlng  (a)  tax  IncwMe."  "NUon 
PJMUilng  No  Tax  Boort  for  2nd  Term."  The 
WatftinfftOH  Star-Neica.  Sept  7.  1973  "Shulta 
Call*  Tax  Blse  UnUkely  for  Phaae  IV  "  The 
Washitiffton  Post.  July  14.  1973.  p  A3 

"•■Federal  Reaerre  Chief  Warna  erf  Higher 
Prlcee."  by  Hobart  Rowen.  The  WashtTujton 
Post.  Sept.  9,  1973,  p.  A2: 7. 

"*  See  "Commodltlee.  Cash  Prlcee."  Ttie  WaU 
Street  Journal.  Oct.  9.  1973.  p.  40.  Number  2 
ordinary  hard  Kanaa*  City  wheat  waa  quoted 
at  M82'-j   per  bushel. 

"  Prealdent  Nixon's  Jan.  27,  1969.  statement 
waa  as  follows;  "I  do  not  go  along  with  the 
■uggestlon  that  Inflation  can  be  controUed 
by  exhorting  ...  the  leaders  of  management 
and  labor  to  foUow  certain  guidelines 
(These  leaders)  much  aa  they  might  want  to 
do  what  Is  In  the  best  interesta  of  the  Na- 
Uon.  have  to  be  guided  by  the  mtereeta  of 
the  organ izatlona  they  represent." 

"■'The  Economy :  What  Went  Wrong"  edl- 
tonal.   Tfie  Washinffton  Post.  July  28,  1973, 
p.  A  14:1. 
"UHd. 

"See.  for  Inatance,  Commenta  on.  Credit 
Salomon  Broe..  July  :i  and  Oct.  13.  1972 

''  'Nl.xon  Nominee  Blames  OoTemment  for 
In^tlon,"    T-he    Wtuhir^gton   Post.   Sept.   28. 

"/t  New  Look  at  Inflation.  Cagan    Estey 
Iner,  Haberler  and  McLure.  American  En- 
irlse  Institute,  Sept.  1973. 
''A  Producers  World."  Joseph  Kraft    77i« 
Waahtn^on   Poaf.    Sept.    16.    1973     p     C7  1 
-Controlling  Runaway  Inflation  Worldwide  '• 
by    Hobart    Rovren.    The    Washington    Post 
June  14.  1973.  p.  A31:5. 

°  "Inflationary  Shock"  editorial.  The  Waah- 
tngton  Star.Nev;s.  Sept.  10.  1973,  p.  A12:l. 
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prlM  increaaes  3  percent— but  that  la  not 
«e«t  «jough.  For  that  3  percent  meana  that 
from  time  to  time,  the  rate  of  annual  t\ai, 
must  swell  to  4  and  5  peroent  and  eyen  if  it 
were  to  hold.  It  would  be  3  percent  a  year 
compounded.  It  would  be  3  peroent  year  liter 
year  on  top  of  a  price  level  Incieaaed  by  3 
percent  year  after  year. 

in^  ^  ^:*J"  '  "^*"  concept  of  what  price 

to  a  list  of  goods  and  services  famuiar  in  your 
everyday  life  by  1985,  a  mei*  12  years  tr^ 
now?  Here  U  what  It  would  mean 


"^■'^*^"°* 3p.rc«-,t    5  percent 

Sirtoin  jfe.k.  Jl  JO  lb «  57  „  „ 

Bun»f.  85cib...         ♦?  1;  mi 

V,li,.32c(jt             '■?J  '53 

O'Jnjtn.  $1.05  dial: tJS  ,  |Z 

CoffM.1l.00  lb  .  -JS  S 

PDttto«s.ti.35/ioib.:;::": ^  '?? 

Hamburger.  95e  lb \V^  f "  *f 

Ico  crejm.  45e  ql — ," '  i!  '' 

Bw.  $1.25  a,  pKl, ::;  ,"  -81 

Vitamin,.  J3.75..:.::  If.  JS 

Hair  cut.  CM : i-g  S.73 

Ne«  ca^  $3,500 a  w  S     t  »^S 

Sub**,  far».  N.Y,  35e.      S  •?, 

Ga^.  40enllon.              "  •« 

Movie  aclmiss..  $2  50    -Cii  .  \i 

Hcspital  room.  $100  (1«»                i  .5  «  ;i^?S 


— TIarly. 


ExHiBrr  1 

What  3  Pxhcdtt  Itm^non  Mkans 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

If  the  price  of  food  you  eat  at  home  con- 

tinned  to  rlae  at  the  14,5  percent  rate  of  the 

past  12  months,  the  food  market  basket  you 

buy  for  «100  today  would  cost  you  $268  bv 

1980.    »508    by    1985    an    Incre^jble   «&99    by 

If  the  price  of  meat  alone  continued  to  soar 
at  Its  current  24  7  percent  annual  rate  your 
meat  bUl  would  spiral  from  today's  $100  to 
nearly  $470  in  Just  seven  years! 

If  the  rate  of  rlae  in  prices  of  frulta  and 
▼jejtables  persisted,  your  $100  fruit  and  veg- 
•tible  bill  would  be  up  to  $295  by  1980  Slm- 
Usj^y.  your  $100  home  fuel  oU  biU  would  be 
$182.  And  the  used  car  you  could  buy  todav 
for  $1,000  would  coet  $1,900.  ^^ 

We  could  not  expect  our  wages,  salaries 
and  other  forma  of  income  to  climb  at  an- 
nual rates  matching— much  less  exceeding— 
these  annual  Increases.  Even  if  this  were  pos- 
sible, the  leapfrog  of  prices  over  wages  aiTd 
wages  over  prices  and  over-and-over  would 
lead  only  to  utter  destruction. 

There  would  be  no  way  for  older  people 
forced  to  live  on  flxed  incomes  to  survive  at 
au.  Inflation  would  wipe  them  out  even  more 
suwly  than  a  worldwide  pestilence.  Cash  sav- 
mgs  would  become  worthless  in  a  short  time 
security  and  dignity  for  the  Lndlvldual  would 
become  unattainable 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  risk  It 

We  must  And  ways  to  bring  the  worldwide 
inflations  of  the  1970s  mWer  control  lust  as 
an  earlier  generation  fofend  ways  to  bring 
the  worldwide  depreesloM  of  the  1930s  under 
oori  trol  ' 

.yl^  «»°onilc-flnan'?Ial-polltlcal  leaders  of 
-he  world  are  Uckllng  the  problem  of  mone- 
tary reform  together  and  they  wiU  rebuUd 
L  ,T,^J'  "  monetary  system.  Inflation  U  a 
Tnl  .»  .  Pbenomenon.  a  worldwide  threat 
^o  li^  '°'"'°f"'^  '  worldwide  approach! 
Who  will  seize  the  role  of  Initiator'' 

In  the  United  States,  the  NUon  adminis- 
tration has  now  made  our  target  for  yearly 


ExHiBTr  2 

P.^TCHXCK   VAl.t7XS   DECUWX 

(By  SylvU  Porter) 
.  Ji  1°^  earned  a  salary  of  $10,000  in  1968 
m1)L  ^n^-xl"^"  received  raises  adding  up  to 
W,500,  or  35  percent,  since  then,  how  much 
of  your  extra  pay  do  you  have  left  in  terms 
of  buying  power? 

™t  f  ""h"*  ^"^  ^'^^-  ^"^  °«*  purchasing 
P^r  U  down.  Your  $13,600  Is  worth  $468 
less  to  the  open  market  than  your  $10  000 
was  worth  in  buving  power  seven  years  ago 

If  you  are  the  sole  breadwinner  In  a  fam-  f 
lly  of  four  and  you  have  been  able  to  hike  -- 
your  salary   from  $20,000   to  $27,000   In  the 

™*'J;v.'!"°  ^**"'  ^****'"  yo^  ««tra  $7,000 
worth  to  you? 

•^^K*"*^"**^^  ^°^^  app^utJnt  gain  of 
$7,000  has  been  more  than  wiped  out  by  the 
increased  taxes  you  pay  and  the  loss  Is  your 
after-Ux  Income  due  to  inflation  Tour  hlish- 
er  pay  Is  actually  worth  $889  less  in  the  i^- 
ketplace  than  your  smaUer  pay  in  1968 
And  what  about  you.  the  man  with  a  wife 

000  In  1966  and  earns  $67,600  today— equal 
to  pay  increases  of  35  percent  Whathave 
taxes  on  your  Increased  income  and  infla- 
tion done  to  your  addlUonal  $17,600  In  this 
short  span?  ^^ 

They  have  translated  your  $17,600  of  raises 
into  a  net  loss  in  purchasing  power  of  a 
whopping  $3J86! 

This  Is  the  dreadful  story  of  Inflation  In 
our  era  and  it  is  a  tale  against  which  all 
others  place  Into  slgnlflcance.  The  OaUup 
Poll  is  touching  the  most  sensitive  spot  on 
the  US  body  politic— the  pocketbook  nerve 
when  It  reports  that  by  an  overwhelming 
percentage,  you  consider  "inflation"  our  No 
I  problem  today. 


If  you've  been  luck-/  enough  to  win  cumu- 
lative raises  of  i6  percent  in  onlv  seven 
years,  you  are  behind  ,\nd  t.hat  suggests  that 
ail  of  ue  are  behind  Respite  our  seeming 
prosperity  and  despite  oxxi  supposedly  st.phls- 
tlcated  economic  leadership 

Thla  la  the  ftmdame:,ta;  nif(is.^e  •  -heaa 
Mtlmates  put  together  for  me  bv  tr.e  lAi 
Foundation    m    New    York    City 

The  Watergate  scandal  and  the  ♦«.tlug  o«f 
the  historic  doctrine  of  the  «eparatl,.n  of 
powers—no  one  denies;  the  imp-rtance  of 
these  events.  The  emergence  of  an  era  of 
peaceful  co-existence,  the  new  giob^  p.  wer 
Woes,  the  creation  of  a  modern  moneuu-y 
system,  the  downgrading  of  the  U.S.  dollars 
role— all  of  these  are  developments  of  monu- 
mental slgnlflcance. 

But  "hiflatlon"  is  your  everyday  lUe  It  la 
food  on  your  table,  a  roof  over  your  head   a 

TuTf^"^"'"^  ''°^  ^'^  ^  ">•  ^"»"-  i-' 

And  inflation  Is  the  enemy  we  must  now 

tackle  on   a   worldwide   basis,   for   this   is  a 

Worldwide  enemy.  All  of  us  are  Infecting  each 

^'f,,'^^  H'^  '*'^*»*'  "Parting  it  and  Im- 
porting  It.  How  rar  down  must  we  dig  for 
the  OBusea  in  International  trade  lealoualea 
quotaa  and  waUs?  In  currency  relatlonahm. 
and  money  flows?  In  sovereignty?  Must  we 

us?  Must  we  strive  for  new  heights  of  co- 
operation? I  ask  '.he  questions,  certain  t^ 
in  them  we  wUl  find  some  of  the  answers 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  awful 
aguree.  The  Tax  Foundation  aaaumes  a  fam- 
Uy  of  four  with  one  member  working    It  es- 

Soclflj  Security  axes  based  on  official  sutls- 
ttcs^  It  assumes  cumulative  ralsee  of  3S  per- 
cent  and  a  cumulating  rate  of  Inflation  of 
36.6  percent  for  1966-73 

And.  of  course,  if  you  haven't  received  pay 
ncreases  equal    to   35   percent^whlch   mn- 

n^'^A^Tft^^  ^"^"^  not^you-re  even  worse 
off.  And  U  you  ^ave  been  Uvlng  on  a  flxed 
income  In  this  period,  your  position  Is  be- 
coming  or  already  is  desperate 


Ssbry  1966-73 


IncrcSMd 
taies 


Ion 

from 

inflation 


»5,000  to  $6.750. .  S2M 

JIO,000  to  $13,500  9S0 

JI5.000  to  $20.250...;:.::;:  ij^j 

CO.OOO  to  $27.000 213? 

gOJOO  to  »«.500 JoM 

150.000  to  $67,500 itn 


11.602 
3  016 
4.416 
5.757 
«.  144 

12.116 


Buyinf 
lou 


$140 
4«£ 
S«7 
189 

1.644 
3.286 


ExHiBrr  3 

RXASONS  ro«  »M  8-Pebcxnt  Iktlation 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  upsurge  in  our  coet  of  living  in  1973 

rin^S'"»H'"'?*''"^   *"    oppressive    8   percent. 

Nlxnn  »t  tK  ^^^"^    projected    by    P,«ident 

Nixon  at  the  start  of  the  year. 

The  great  business  boom  of  1973  is  to  «> 
down  in  the  record  books  as  the  most  queaiy 
and  despondent  of  modern  times. 
What  went  wrong?  Why? 

r^'r^a"  "by:'  ''"'"^'-  "  '^"*  "*"'>  »>«'« 

Hon«.7»'?IL*^*  '*''^  beginning,  the  White 
5  7«-rof**'*^  ^  ^^'P  *^«  awesome  power 
of  I973's  worldwide  economic  boom  super- 
imposed  on  our  own  boom— and  the  sub- 
sequent explosive  deSfends  for  our  food- 
stuffs, goods  and  services. 

We  have  been  in  a  global  boom  without 
precedent.  All  over  the  world,  people  have 
been  eating  more  and  better  food.  Hundred* 
of  millions  of  customers  have  been  clamor- 
ing for  our  production  everywhere 

Nixon  encouraged  thu  boom  and  perhaps 
he  has  fully  apprecUted  It  But  by  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  have  the  eco- 
nomic policies  he  has  proposed  for  the  VS. 
matched  the  challenge. 

(2)  The  administration  shockingly  under- 
estimated the  impact  of  Its  foreign  sales  of 
foodstuffs— particularly  of  wheat  to  the  So- 
viet Union— on  food  prices  here.  As  a  result. 
Nixon  did  not  simultaneously  flght  for  an 
early  overhaul  of  our  agricultural  policies  to 
bolster  our  production  of  foodstuffs 

Not  until  August  10  did  the  President  sign 
into  Uw  a  .new  farm  program  designed  to 
stimulate  full  production.  The  White  House's 
failure    to   concentrate   on    Immediately    In- 
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creasing  food  supplies   i  Inherent  In  Shultz'e 
overconfident   forerast  \    was  a   crucial  error. 

(3)  Bad  weather,  droughts  and  crop  fall- 
urea.  Interfered  with  food  production  all  over 
the  world.  Throvighout  the  year — and  long 
before  the  Arab  oil  embargo-  shortages  of 
fuel  and  transportation  faciuiies  also  ad- 
versely affected  farm  and  food  prices  as  well 
as  many  other  vital  prices  across  '^.he  board 

(4)  The  Buco<»8.i!ve  devaluations  of  the  dol- 
lar to  tile  point  where  oiir  dollar  has  be- 
come among  the  m  «t  ui.Llervalued  currencies 
in  the  wcn'ld  has  vastly  btlmulated  our  ex- 
ports, a  trend  devoutly  !«  be  wished.  But 
the  Ironic  fact  Ls  that  Increase*  In  agricul- 
tural prcKlucts  have  led  the  list 

I'hf  dollar  devaliiatlfins  niay  have  been 
ei6»pntl,ii  shock  medicine  to  the  world,  but 
t,hey  Jxave  8f,Ar<--ely  helpr-d  the  U.S    consumer. 

(5)  Despite  ea.-ne6t  H.;.d  well  publicized 
goals  of  llmltUii^  in:i.<itlunary  sr^ending,  the 
White  House  and  Cv,;.Kress  have  contmued 
to  follow  pro-lnflatlc  :.a.-:.  f.   al  jxiUcles. 

There  has  been  u^  aiiii-inflatlonary  tax 
rate  hike,  no  antl-lnflatlonary  Ud  on  govern- 
ment spending  no  curbs  on  excessive  Instal- 
ment buyln*'    \e^:  8  not  Kid  ourselves  on  this. 

(0)  Only  the  Pederal  ResM-ve  has  been 
fighting  the  splr^ii  with  a  tight  monetary 
policy,  and  that  p^-'licy  was  not  adopted  until 
spring  of  1973 — when  Inflation  already  was 
at  a  galloplne  pace. 

What's  more  historically  high  Interest 
rates  have  added  to  the  cost  of  living  and  do- 
ing business. 

(7)  Finally,  when  signs  began  to  appear 
that  the  worst  might  be  behind  us,  the  energy 
crisis  broke  wide  oipen.  Prices  of  all  typec  of 
fuels  have  been  skyrocketing  and  will  go 
higher.  Once  again,  the  White  House  was 
caught  utterly  unprepared.  When  asked  what 
energy  cutbacks  would  mean,  for  Instance, 
the  Prealdentis  chief  economic  adviser,  Her- 
bert Stetn,  replied:  "I'm  ashamed  to  aay  I 
can't  answer  the  question."  And  now  we 
face  another  upward  spiral  In  living  costs 
In  1974  In  the  midst  of  what  will  be  at  best, 
a  major  business  slowdown. 

An  objective  study  of  these  seven  explana- 
tions must  lead  you  to  conclude  that  on 
fighting  Inflation — the  No.  1  economic  prob- 
lem to  the  American  public — this  adminis- 
tration has  been  a  disaster 


INFLATION   AND   THE    ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK 

Mr.  PRO^CMIRE  Mr.  President,  this 
country  has  suffered  one  of  the  worst 
periods  of  inflation  in  Its  history  during 
1973.  Consumer  p^flces  have  risen  8  per- 
cent during  the  Isfst  12  months— October 
1972  to  October/1973,  the  highest  since 
the  Korean  wai/ inflation  of  1951.  In  the 
early  part  of  thp  year,  the  price  Increases 
were  concentrai«l  in  the  food  area,  and 
by  October,  the  price  of  food  at  home 
was  more  than  20  percent  above  a  year 
ago.  What  Is  dl-sturblng  to  me,  however, 
Is  that  as  food  price  increa.'^es  have  be- 
gun to  slow  down,  the  prlce.'^  of  Indus- 
trial commodities  have  surged.  In  No- 
vember alone,  the  price  of  mdu.'=tr}al 
commodities  as  measured  by  the  Whole- 
sale Price  Index  went  up  3,2  percent.  In 
the  last  3  months  these  commodities 
have  gone  up  at  a  compound  annual  rate 
of  21  percent  While  a  significant  part  of 
this  increase  can  be  attributed  to  petro- 
leum and  related  Increases,  the  prices  of 
other  manufacturing  commodities  have 
Jumped  sharply  In  the  past  year,  and 
esr>ecially  in  the  last  month.  Among  basic 
materials  cotton,  wool,  manmade  fibers, 
paint,    agricultural   chemicals,    lumber. 
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paper,  and  metals  have  shown  the  sharp- 
est rises  This  list  demonstrates  how 
pen-asive  the  Infiatlon  ha-^  become.  In 
many  cases  these  basic  comniodlty  price 
Increases  will  be  translated  mto  higher 
consumer  prices  within  2  ^  r  3  month.^;. 

Even  though  wages  continued  \c  nse 
in  1973.  the  rise  in  consumer  prices  was 
more  than  enough  to  offset  the.^e  wage 
gains,  and  the  average  worker  wa5  worse 
off  at  the  end  of  1973  than  he  wa,<:  a  year 
ago.  Rea]  earnings  in  October — that  is, 
earnings  adjusted  f-.r  infiatlon— were  2 
percent  below  October  1972  The  effect 
on  the  poor  of  the  1973  inflation  was 
even  greater.  In  the  average  family's 
budget,  about  20  percent  goes  for  food. 
In  a  low-income  family  a.^  much  as  40  or 
50  percent  of  the  budget  is  used  to  pur- 
chase food.  This  means  that  if  the  poor 
family  spend?  40  percent  of  Its  disposable 
Income  on  fcKxi.  and  food  prices  have 
gone  up  more  than  20  percent,  then  this 
family's  real  Income  has  been  cut  by  10 
percent.  Energy,  especially  for  home 
heating,  constitutes  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  low-income  family's  budget  than 
other  Income  groups.  Recent  price  in- 
creases for  ga.'^oline  and  oil  may  cut  the 
poor  family's  real  income  by  another  2  or 
3  percent.  When  more  detailed  statistics 
become  available,  they  will  likely  show 
that  the  1973  Inflation  was  a  regressive 
one.  and  that  the  distribution  of  Income 
shifted,  leaving  the  poor  and  those  of 
modest  income  with  a  smaller  share  of 
total  Income. 

AND    RECESSION    TOO 

Unfortunately,  the  prospects  for  an 
abatement  of  inflationary  pressures  in 
1974  are  not  good.  Most  economic  fore- 
casters are  predicting  ver%-  little  or  no 
economic  growth  in  1974,  w-ith  declines 
in  real  output  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  and  a  gradual  recovery-  In  the 
second  half.  Walter  Heller.  "  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations,  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  last  week: 

The  first  half  of  1974  will  look  like— and 
perhaps  by  traditional  standards  will  be — a 
recession.  We  can  expect  a  drop  in  real  QKT> 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  1^  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  and  1  percent  ha  the  second, 
followed  by  a  moderate  rise  In  the  third 
quarter  and  a  more  rapid  recovery  in  the 
fourth. 

These  negative  growth  rates  will  be 
accompanied  by  continued  sharp  in- 
creases in  price  according  to  most  fore- 
casts. Data  Resources.  Inc..  a  highly 
respected  economic  model,  predicts  an 
Increase  of  more  than  7  percent  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  in  1974.  Walter 
Heller  suggested  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  that  consumer  prices  will  rise 
between  7  and  8  percent  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  slowing  down  to  a  6  percent 
Increase  In  the  last  6  months  of  1974. 
The  ONP  deflator,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive measure  of  price  Increases  through- 
out the  economy,  will  rise  by  anywhere 
from  5>2  to  7»'2  percent  according  to  the 
private  forecasts.  Many  of  these  forecasts 
were  made  before  the  administration  be- 
gan to  consider  actively  the  possibility 
of  letting  gasoline  prices  rise  sharply  to 


limit  demand,  Dr  Herbert  Slehn.  Chair- 
man of  the  President  s  Councii  of  Eco- 
noml,:  Advisers,  told  the  Joir.t  Economic 
Committee  last  week  thai  u  energy  ;:.rices 
'.vere  allowed  to  rise  to  a  level  where 
supply  wo'dld  equal  demand,  that  con- 
sumer prices  wooid  rise  by  3  per- 
centage pomts  more  than  they  would 
have  otherwise. 

WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  n 

The  course  of  the  economy  in  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  an  uncertam  one,  Infla- 
tion coupled  with  tlie  threat  of  recession 
necessitatas  a  carefully  oalanced  policy. 
It  would  be  a  erave  error  for  the  admin- 
istratlcoi  or  Congress  to  consider  aban- 
donment of  wage  and  price  controls  at 
this  point.  As  I  have  Indicated,  inflation- 
ary pressures  will  continue  very  strong 
in  the  coming  year,  and  this  is  especially 
true  for  fuel  prices.  Retaining  controls, 
at  the  very  least  through  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1974,  should  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  rate  of  inflation.  Witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  In  October  suggested  that 
continuation  of  controls  into  1974  coijld 
lower  the  Inflation  rate  by  1  to  2  percent. 
With  respect  to  energy  sources,  in  partic- 
ular, removal  of  controls  would  do  noth- 
ing to  increase  supplies  In  the  short  run 
but  would  provide  windfall  profits  to  oil 
companies  whose  earnings  have  already 
jumped  dramatically  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  1973.  Even  after  wage 
and  price  controls  are  removed,  this 
coimtry  will  need  some  form  of  Incomes 
policy  on  a  permanent  basis,  A  continua- 
tion of  controls  into  next  year  \^-ill  pro- 
vide the  time  necessary  to  either  decon- 
trol industries  selectively  or  to  develop 
a  workable  voluntary  incomes  policy. 

Wage  and  price  controls  will  also  take 
some  of  the  burden  of  flghtlng  inflation 
from  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  The 
passlbllity  of  recession  is  great  enough 
that  we  cannot  afford  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy.  As  Walter  Heller  told  our 
committee:  r'^ 

The  extra  price  Jolt  from  the  oi:  shortage 
In  1974  should  not  be  take:,  as  a  slrr.a! — any 
more  than  the  25  percent  Jump  !•.  food  prices 
In  1973 — for  monetary  tUthtenlng  These 
shortages,  to  use  the  words  of  Arthur  Bums 
In  his  recent  defen.se  of  morjetary  policy, 
"hardly  represe;.t  either  the  basic  trend  In 
prices  or  the  response  of  prl-es  tc  prevlotis 
monetary  or  fiscal  policies."  To  attempt  to 
hammer  down  price  increases  in  fc^xi  and 
inelastic  demands — by  restrictive  nnonetary 
policy  would  wreak  havoc  on  the  rest  of  ths 
economy. 

Fiscal  policy  likewise  cannot  be  a^  re- 
strictive as  the  administration  had  in- 
tended In  the  light  of  forecasts  that  the 
unemployment  rate  will  rise  to  6  per- 
cent in  1974.  We  should  consider  a  va- 
riety of  progrsuns,  including  public  serv- 
ice employment  and  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  as  countercycUcal  meas- 
ures to  lessen  the  impact  of  possible  neg- 
ative growth  rates  in  earlj-  1974. 

Mr.  President,  this  adininistration  has 
bungled  economic  policy  for  the  last  5 
years.  But  using  monetar>-  and  fiscal  pol- 
icies alone  imder  current  economic  con- 
ditions to  fight  Inflation  would  msJce 
their  previous  mistakes  seem  minor  in 
comparison. 
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AMERICAN  WORKERS -ARE  LOSERS 
UNDER   NIXON    ECONOMIC   GAME 

PLAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
economists  now  confirm  what  every 
American  worker  has  known  for  months, 
that  the  buying  power  of  his  paycheck  Is 
less  this  year  than  It  was  last  year. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  will 
soon  release  a  study  which  clearly  shows 
this  to  be  the  case.  Their  analysis  con- 
cAides— «  « 

The  besvmeastire  of  reaJ  per  household  in- 
come or  per  family  income  shewed  a  decline 
to  a  negative  1.4  percent  during  1973.  [And],/ 
In  conjunction  with  the  negative  rates  of* 
change  we  found  among  other  measures  of 
purchasing  power,  explains  accurately  why 
consumers  do  not  believe  they  are  better  off 
economically  in  1973.  They  are  in  fact  not 
better  off. 

More  specificaLy.  the  JEC  ana'ysis 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  net  fall  in 
real  adjusted  hourly  earnings  of  about 
4  percent  from  1972  to  1973.  This  clearly 
hidicates  that  wage  rates  not  only  have 
not  kept  pace  with  Inflation.  Out  also 
have  undergone  a  significant  setback  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power.  Even  when 
fringe  benefits  and  overtime  are  added 
into  the  calculation,  the  American  work- 
V,er  is  currently  unabie  to  keep  up  with 
inflation.  Not  surprisingly,  real  weekly 
earnings  have  declined  bv  about  4  per- 
cent from  1972  to  1973.  paralleling  the 
decline  in  real  hourly  earnings. 

Perhaps  the  American  worker  was 
aware  long  before  the  economists  that 
he  was  lasing  economic  ground,  because 
his  main  Income  measure  is  take-hoAe 
pay.  The  economists  call  it  "real  spend- 
able weekly  earnings"  and  these  figiires, 
more  than  any  others,  show  Just  how  bad 
a  beating  our  workers  have  been  taking. 
The  data  show  that,  during  the  last  21 
months,  the  average  rAmerican  worker 
has  experienced  a  net  decline  in  the  buy- 
ing power  of  his  take-home  pay  of  6.7 
percent. 

Additional  figures  simply  reinforce  the 
conclusion  that  regardless  of  how  you 
look  at  it.  the  American  worker  has  suf- 
fered this  year  both  as  a  wage  earner 
and  as  a  consumer. 

And.  unfortunately,  the  worst  may  be 
yet  to  come.  According  to  .manv  experts. 
Infiation  next  year  will  be  even  worse 
than  in  1973.  A  rate  ct  infiation  of  over 
7  percent  is  expected  during  the  first 
half  of  1974.  Une-nploymein  is  also  ex- 
pected to  be  sienificantly  hieher.  perhaps 
around  7  percent  during  parts  of  the 
year. 

Economic  growth  and  Income  growth 
are  expected  to  be  ver.-  modest  next  year. 
if  there  is  finy  growth  at  all.  In  fact,  it 
Is  possible  that  we  will  actuplly  experi- 
ence a  real  decline  in  ONP  during  the 
first  tr.o  quarters  of  1974. 

If  these  projections  are  correct,  the 
American  worker  will  most  likr^lv  see  his 
real  buying  power  be  reduced  even  fur- 
ther in  1974. 

The  economic  policy  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  proven  to  be  disastrous 
for  the  American  worker  and  his  family. 
While  'Nixonomics"  have  been  ver>'  ef- 
fective in  holding  down  wages,  they  have 
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been  a  total  failure  in  every  other  re- 
spect. 

Prices  on  nearly  everything  we  buy 
have  gone  up  at  record  rates— food  costs 
rose  19  percent  in  the  last  year,  fuel  oU 
and  coal  prices  are  up  about  20  percent 
over  last  year  and  rising,  and  homing 
costs  went  up  by  6  percent  In  1973. 
,  Interest  rates  have  soared  to  new 
heights  with  the  prime  Interest  rate  now 
at  10  percent  in  many  banks  and  home 
loans  carrying  a  stiff  interest  charge  of  9 
percent  or  more  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

At  the  same  time.  Industry  has  reaped 
a  profits  bonanza  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  worker. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  administration's  economic  ex- 
perts have  testified  before  the  Consumer 
Economics  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  never  had  it  so  good.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  "NLxonomlcs"  have  failed  to 
respond  to  the  economic  needs  of  our 
people.  They  do  not  even  recognize  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  continue  my 
effort  to  bring  home  to  the  admiriistra- 
tion  the  serious  economic  condition  of 
the  American  worker  and  his  family. 
Hopefully',  we  will  have  more  success  in 
making  them  see  what  the  facts  are  than 
we  have  had  in  the  past.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 


THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  other 
distinguished  Senators  this  morning  as 
we  register  our  common  deep  concern 
over  the  downward  plunge  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  In  recent  weeks  and  the 
poUyanna  posture  of  the  administration 
as  we  seek  to  cope  with  the  very  real 
difHcultles  the  Nation  must  overcome  if 
we  are  to  bring  the  economy  back  to 
health  in  1974. 

The  energy  crisis  has  made  all  our 
economic  problems  worse.  But  long 
before  the  embargo  by  the  Arab  States 
America  was  running  out  of  oil.  yet  the 
White  House  refused  to  listen.  Now  the 
crisis  Is  full  upon  us.  and  still  the  policies 
are  out  of  date. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  tragic  sense  of 
having  seen  it  all  before.  The  same 
dismal  record  of  incompetence  and  in- 
action we  see  on  energy  has  been 
duplicated  on  virtually  everv  other 
economic  Issue,  and  the  citizens  of  all 
our  States  have  had  to  suffer. 

The  problems  we  face  today  are  the 
culmination  of  years  of  economic  neglect 
Think  what  we've  gone  through  in  the 
recent  past— the  highest  unemployment 
m  a  decade,  the  worst  inflation  since  the 
Korean  war.  the  highest  interest  rates 
since  the  Civil  War.  the  worst  trade  defi- 
cits, and  the  fastest,  steepest  plunge  of 
the  Dow-Jones  average  in  our  historv  a 
r-onstant  international  money  crisis,  a 
hat  trick  of  three  succes^sive  devaluations 
of  th?  doUar,  a  recession  in  1970.  and  a 
severe  new  recession,  or  even  a  depres- 
sion, on  the  horizon  for  1974  if  we  do 
not  mend  our  ways  today. 
It   has    not   always    been    that   way. 


Think  back  to  the  early  1960s,  when  the 
economy  began  to  move  again.  In  those 
days,  we  had  an  administration  that 
understood  the  modem  American  eccm- 
omy  and  could  keep  it  on  an  even  keel. 
The  Nation  had  Its  problems  in  the  early 
1960's,  but  inflation  and  rising  unem- 
ployment were  not  among  them.  Thanks 
to  the  policies  of  the  early  1960s.  Amer- 
ica enjoyed  the  longest  period  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth,  prosperity,  and 
price  stability  in  our  history.  We  could 
do  the  same  today.  If  only  we  had  the 
vision,  will,  and  leadership  in  the  admin- 
istration to  gTilde  the  NaUon  forward. 
Amid  the  wreckage  of  current  policy, 
there  are  two  extremely  important 
areas — one  long  run  and  the  other  short 
run — that  require  Immediate  and 
thoughtful  action  now,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
future  serious  and  harmful  consequences 
to  the  economy. 

First,  in  the  short  run,  we  have  to 
move  promptly  into  an  effective  program 
for  allocating  scarce  supplies  of  oil  and 
for  rationing  gasoline,  and  to  put  a  firm 
celling  on  the  exorbitant  price  increases 
that  are  already  taking  place  for  gaso- 
line and  other  petroleum  products. 

There  are  some  in  the  administration 
who  favor  the  relaxation  of  all  controls 
on  oU  as  the  way  to  meet  the  current 
crisis.  Let  the  oil  companies  chsu-ge  what 
the  traflQc  will  bear.  No  rationing.  No  tax 
Increase.  Let  the  free  market  ration  the 
fuel.  Let  the  price  of  gasoline  rise  by  50 
cents  a  gallon,  they  say. 

What  these  experts  are  really  talking 
about,  however,  is  an  approach  that 
could  well  become  the  biggest  redistri- 
bution in  reverse,  a  massive  welfare  plan 
for  the  Nation's  richest  companies,  a 
program  that  means  excess  profits  for 
the  rich  and  excess  poverty  for  the  poor. 
Tliose  who  advocate  this  action  want 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  take  $50 
billion  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ordinary- 
working  man  and  woman  in  this  coun- 
try- and  transfer  it  ..-directly  into  the 
pockets  and  profits  of  the  oil  producers. 
That  wor'rrs  out  to  the  forced  extraction 
of  something  Uke  $20  a  week  from  every 
family  in  the  Nation  over  the  period  of 
the  next  12  months 

What  is  the  admhiistratlon  waiting 
for?  Fuel  riots  at  schools  or  housing  de- 
velopments or  at  neighborhood  filling 
stations?  Ai-e  not  the  recent  actions  of 
the  truck  dnvers  enough  to  signal  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  the  enor- 
mous potential  for  social  unrest  that  ex- 
ists if  the  situation  continues  to  fall 
apart? 

Why  wait  until  March  for  rationing, 
when  the  probl?m  will  be  worse  and  the 
quota  may  be  down  to  6  gallons  a  week 
per  person,  when  rationhig  today  ^ould 
mean  10  gallons  a  week?  The  bureauc- 
racy of  rationing,  the  coupons,  the  black 
market  prevention  measures— all  mav 
seem  unpalatable  today,  but  they  are  far 
le.ss  unrttractive  than  the  lavoff.?.  the 
cold  home::  and  schools  and  offices  and 
hospitals  that  wiU  be  the  hallmark  of 
early  1974  if  we  fa'l  to  act  today. 

What  we  need  is  an  equitable  svstem 
that  assures  every  crowner  a  basic  al- 
lotment of  gasrlire  to  get  to  work  and 
meet  the  other  important  needs  of  his 
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family,  and  a  firm  clamp  on  the  price 
of  gasoline  to  keep  it  from  rising  higher 
than  about  50  cents  a  gsdlon. 
^^  That  is  the  best  and  fairest  prescrip- 

tion I  know  to  ^Ive  the  current  crisis, 
a  far  wiser  solution  than  the  ostrich- 
like "pray  for  peace  and  oil,"  "prosperity 
Is  just  around  the  comer"  policy  and 
philosophy  we  have  today.  That  Is  the 
sort  of  thing  they  tried  in  1929  and  it 
will  not  work  any  better  for  President 
Nixon  today  than  It  worked  for  President 
Hoover  in  tho  Depression  years. 

Second,  for  tlie  long  run,  we  carmot 
afford  the  wholesale  abandonment  of 
phase  IV  that  we  have  already  begun  to 
witness.  With  phase  IV,  we  have  the  sort 
of  wage  and  price  control  machinery  in 
place  that  can  be  our  best  defense  against 
serious  infiation  in  1974,  as  shortage?  and 
dislocations  brought  on  by  the  energy 
crisis  take  hold  next  year  and  send  prices 
into  orbit. 

Yet,  developments  In  recent  days  and 
weeks  suggest  that  the  administration  is 
moving  in  Just  the  opposite  direction. 
Pliase  IV  expires  on  April  30.  1974.  and 
Director  Dunlop  is  acting  as  though  his 
Cost  of  Living  Council  is  going  out  of 
business  on  that  date.  But  that  may  be  a 
date  when  controls  will  be  needed  more 
tiian  ever.  Today,  however,  phase  IV  is 
t)eing  relaxed  and  many  controls  are  be- 
ing taken  off  entirely,  first  on  one  sector 
of  the  economy,  then  on  more  and  more 
areas  where  controls  may  be  needed  in 
the  future. 

What  we  are  witnessing  now  Is  the 
birth  of  a  phase  m.  Junior,  with  all  the 
dangers  reminiscent  of  the  disastrous, 
discredited  old  phase  III  oi  early  1973, 
which  let  infiation  loose  again  after 
phase  n  had  it  nearly  under  control. 

Obviously,  some  price  increases  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  fallout  from  the 
energy  crisis.  But  the  prices  of  petroleum 
products  have  already  begun  to  soar.  In 
November  alone,  fuel  prices  led  the  rise 
'  in  the  wholesale  and  consumer  price  in- 

dexes, with  increases  for  some  compo- 
nents reaching  the  level  of  20  percent  for 
a  single  month.  And  the  figures  for  De- 
cember and  JanuaiT  may  be  even  worse. 

Was  it  really  necessary  to  abandon 
phase  rv  and  essentially  decontrol  the 
auto  industry  altogether.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  result  desired?  How  can  we 
maintain  the  surprisingly  tranquil  at- 
mosphere In  which  wage  agreements  in 
major  industries  have  been  successfully 
negotiated  In  recent  months,  if  it  is  open 
season  on  price  Increases  In  1974.  and  the 
cost  of  living  is  free  to  rise  at  will  ? 

And  the  timing  of  the  auto  decontrols 
was  suspicious  In^elf.  Was  it  just  coin- 
cidence that  these  dramatic  decontrols 
were  not  announced  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
hig  Council  until  last  week,  after  all  the 
major  labor  contracts  in  the  auto  indus- 
try had  finally  been  approved? 

The  danger  is  that  Secaretary  Shultz 
and  Chairman  Stein  are  using  the  energy 
crisis  as  a  covfer  and  excuse  to  Impose 
their  abhorrence  of  controls  and  their 
well-known  free  market  views  on  the 
economy,  at  a  time  when  the  country 
carmot  afford  it.  Almost  by  default,  the 
administration  Is  currently  making  de- 
cisions with  major  longrun  implications 
for  the  economy. 


Yet,  if  we  phase  out  phase  IV  now,  it 
will  be  far  more  difficult  to  bring  back 
controls  1^4^74.  Have  we  not  learned 
anything  from  the  experience  of  the  re- 
cession of  1970-71?  Here  we  are,  head- 
ing back  toward  6-percent  inflation  and 
6-percent  unemployment  or  worse  for 
1974.  and  all  they  tell  us  Is,  have  faith 
in  market  forces,  that  is  the  only  protec- 
tion we  really  need. 

But  that  protection  failed  in  1971,  and 
it  will  fail  again  In  1974.  The  only  thing 
that  rescued  us  from  the  consequences 
of  this  do-nothing  philosophy  hi  1971 
was  the  phase  I  freeze  and  then  phase 
n.  And  those  steps  were  drastic  meas- 
ures, forced  on  an  unwilling  administra- 
tion by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
fed  up  with  months  of  the  worsening 
siege  of  simultaneous  ir.flation  and  re- 
cession. 

That  Is  the  epitaph  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policies — "Too  much,  too 
late."  We  needed  extraordinarj^  remedies 
in  1971— the  freezes,  the  devaluations  of 
the  dollar,  th?  massive  expansionary'  pro- 
grams— to  hold  inflation  down  in  1971 
and  get  the  economy  moving,  because  we 
had  failed  to  take  the  stitch  in  time  that 
could  have  avoided  resort  to  these  far 
more  drastic  measures. 

Let  us  learn  from  1971  today.  Now  is 
the  time  for  preventive  steps,  before 
things  begin  to  come  apart  in  earnest, 
before  more  drastic  steps  even  than  ra- 
tioning are  needed  in  the  future.  Clearly, 
the  economic  picture  is  already  worse  to- 
day than  It  was  in  1971,  and  I  would  hope 
a  sufficient  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  exists  to  insure  positive 
decisions  today,  and  prevent  the  lem- 
ming-like abandonment  of  phase  IV  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

In  simi,  what  we  need,  as  in  so  many 
other  areas,  Is  a  healthy  dose  of  fore- 
sight and  economic  leadership.  A  sound 
economy  Is  the  greatest  social  progiam 
America  ever  had.  As  the  pending  energy 
bills  make  clear,  Congress  is  readj'  to  act 
ftoickly  and  effectively.  But  Congress 
/cannot  do  the  job  alone,  and  so  the  Pres- 
ident will  find  us  ready  and  v.illing  to 
work  together  to  do  what  must  be  done 
to  make  our  economy  strong. 


ON  THE  ECONOMY  AND  THE 
ENERGY   CRISIS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  pessimistic  maxim  known  as  Murphy's 
law  which  postulates  that  if  anj-thing 
can  possibly  go  wTong  it  will.  The  corol- 
lary to  this  law  is  that  things  inevitably 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  Regrettably,  this 
law  must  seem  an  Immovable  polestar 
to  the  casual  observer  of  economic  con- 
ditions in  America  over  the  past  5  years. 
During  this  period,  we  have  experienced 
every  possible  conventional  economic 
malady  plus  a  few  new  ones  that  do  not 
even  occur  in  traditional  theor>-.  For  ex- 
ample, the  "stagflation"— economic  stag- 
nation plus  inflation— which  occurred 
during  the  1969-70  recession  was  an  hi- 
ventlon  of  the  present  administration. 
Previously,  it  was  believed  that  recessions 
have  a  natural  restraining  effect  on  in- 
flation. Well,  we  have  never  gotten  rid  of 
the  inflation  which  began  In  1969  and 
unfortunately,  it  now  appears  that  we 
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are  headed  for  another  boUt'bf  recession 
and  "stagflation."  All  of  this  would  warm 
the  heart  of  Mr!  Murphy  though  it  has 
quite  the  reverse  effect  on  the  patient 
and  long  suffering  American  people. 

I  have  been  a  careful  observer  of  eco- 
nomic conditioris  over  the  past  5  years. 
These  have  not  been  particularly  easy 
times  in  which  to  chart  an  economic 
course.  However,  I  cannot  accept  Mur- 
phy's fatalistically  gloomy  explanation 
of  our  persistent  economic  troubles.  A 
faltering  economy  is  not  Inevitable. 
Rather,  simple  human  errors  of  Judg- 
ment on  fundamental  questions  have  in 
large  part  brought  about  or  worsened  our 
economic  problems.  I  have  been  greatly 
saddened  to  witness  these  unnecessary 
mistakes  which  have  cost  the  average 
American  working  man  and  woman  so 
dearly  and  which  impose  unconscionable 
hardships  on  the  millions  of  retired 
Americans  on  fixed  incomes. 

We  Uve  hi  times  that  require  adroit 
economic  leadership  from  the  President 
and  his  administration.  Instead,  the  rec- 
ord has  been  one  of  ad  hoc  economic 
poUcy,  pUant  to  special  interests  and 
crippled  by  ideological  hangups.  There 
has  also  been  a  good  share  of  downright 
economic  foolishness  in  administration 
policy  over  the  past  few  years. 

And  now,  the  economic  crisis  brought 
on  by  the  energy  shortage  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. In  the  absence  of  strong 
measures  to  deal  with  the  crisis,  this 
will  be  the  greatest  challenge  to  our 
economic  well-being  shice  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930's.  There  has  not 
been  such  need  for  a  sure  hand  in  the 
direction  of  our  economic  policy  for  dec- 
ades. And  yet,  administration  econo- 
mists only  very  recently  realized  that  the 
energy  crisis  Is  much  more  than  a  mere 
inconvenience  to  motorists  and  a  threat 
to  the  comfort  of  householders  in  the 
event  of  a  cold  winter.  The  energy  crisis 
means  the  possibility  of  massive  imem- 
ployment.  continued  high  Inflation,  and 
a  loss  of  economic  productivity.  It  means 
the  possibility  of  great  hardship  for  the 
American  people  if  our  policymakers  are 
not  wise. 

I  do  not  wisL  to  sound  a  pessimistic 
chord.  I  believe  that  the  economic  crisis 
brought  en  by  the  energy  shortage  is 
manageable.  But,  it  requires  decisive 
lerdershlp  and  Government  action  to 
shape  and  moderate  the  crisis.  But.  we 
can  successfully  manage  this  problem  if 
we  put  our  minds  to  it. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  about  the 
track  record  of  the  administration  on 
economic  matters,  and  I  would  issue 
these  warnings.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  mar?rin  for  error  In  this  situation,  and 
we  carmot  afford  to  repeat  errors  of  the 
past.  In  particular.  I  would  make  two 
relatively  simple  but  Important  recom- 
mendations. First,  do  not  permit  Ideo- 
logical biases  to  prevent  or  weaken  neces- 
sary Government  action.  Second,  use 
simple  prudence  and  caution. 

For  example,  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration's bias  for  simple  marketplace 
economic  theory  has  greatly  hampered 
the  effort  to  faring  inflation  under  con- 
trol .'ince  the  Initial  imposition  of  wage- 
price  controls  in  August  1971,  We  never 
did  have  a  vigorous  across-the-board  In- 
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flatlon  control  program.  We  had  a  pro- 
gram of  ad  hoc  and  partial  freezes,  and 
phases  oi  poor  effectiveness  and  failing 
equity.  The  prematiire  lifting  of  controls 
during  phase  m  with  the  resultant  dis- 
astrous Inflation  ultimately  forced  re- 
Imposition  of  controls  In  freeze  n  and 
phase  rv. 

There  is  an  even  more  recent  example 
of  the  administration's  Ideological  hang- 
ups in  the  early  position  taken  on  man- 
datory fuel  allocations  and  on  gi^s  ration- 
ing. You  will  recall  that  my  mandatory 
allocations  bill  did  not  have  the  support 
of  the  administration  when  It  passed  the 
Senate  last  June.  Not  only  did  they 
shrink  from  such  action  in  theory,  they 
also  refused  to  believe  that  the  short  sup- 
ply problem  was  really  serious.  As  the 
reports  of  shortages  In  key  industries 
poured  in.  the  need  for  this  kind  of  hard 
decisionmaking  became  obvious,  and  the 
administration  horse  which  had  been  led 
to  the  water  by  the  Congress  was  Anally 
forced  to  drink. 

Another  example  Is  In  the  area  of  gas 
rationmg  where  the  administration  has 
shunned  such  controls  but  tinkered  with 
proposals  for  price  increases  to  dampen 
demand.  And  yet.  "price  rationing"  of 
gas  will  not  work  unless  the  price— te 
driven  through  the  roof  simply  because 
demand  to  meet  the  necessities  of  eveiy- 
day  hving  such  as  commuting  to  work,  is 
so  inelastic  and  will  continue  no  matter 
what  price  is  charged. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  bias  which 
prevented  effective  price  controls  and 
mandatory  allocatirais  and  still  prevents 
emergency\gas  rationing  will  cotitinue  to 
cripple  effort*^  to  minimize  the  adverse 
economic  impaiet  of  the  energy  shortage. 
I  simply  urge  prudence  and  common - 
sense  on  this  score.  The  sooner  we  face 
the  fact  that  direct  controls  are  neces- 
sary under  emergency  circumstances  the 
greater  will  be  our  chance  of  effectively 
shaping  the  solutions  to  our  economic 
problems  and  making  them  less  disrup- 
Uve. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  tend- 
ency of  economic  planners  in  this  ad- 
ministration to  make  fundamental  errors 
of  judgment.  Unfortunately,  misguided 
and  poorly  planned  policies  have 
plagued  and  continue  to  plague  us.  Per- 
haps the  most  glaring  example  of  this 
was  the  great  Russian  grain  robbery  of 
1972.  You  will  recall  that  In  the  grain 
deal,  we  awakened  one  day  to  And  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  purchased  one- 
fourih  of  our  entire  wheat  crop.  No  one 
In  Government  seemed  to  know  ahead  of 
time  how  large  the  Soviet  need  was  or 
how  large  their  purchases  would  be. 

No  one  had  calculated  the  domestic 
needs  for  grain  and  the  inflationary'  Im- 
pact that  would  follow  from  seriously 
depleting  our  own  supplies  And  no  one 
stopped  to  think  that  there  was  no  longer 
a  need  for  export  subsidies  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  order  to  make  grain  prices 
lower  for  the  Soviets.  All  of  this  set  off 
a  continuing  lnflationar>-  spiral  In  food 
prices  costing  Americans  at  least  a  bil- 
lion dollars  directly  and  Indirectly. 

Another  particularly  unfortunate  mis- 
take directly  related  to  our  energy  short- 
age was  the  retention  of  outmoded  pro- 
tectionist oil  import  quotas  which  did 


little  If  anything  to  encourage  self-sufll- 
ciency  In  th^lr  latter  years — years  in 
which  U.S.  oil  companies  were  making 
huge  Investments  in  production  overseas. 
And  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  pru- 
dent planners  should  have  been  acting 
to  amass  a  strategic  stockpile  of  petro- 
leum reserves  to  withstand  precisely  the 
kind  of  economic  and  political  blackmail 
that  has  now  occiured. 

If  it  was  not  obvious  that  some  na- 
tions are  politlcallj'  unreliable  suppllei-s 
of  petroleum  it  should  have  been  obvious 
that  this  Nation  faced  a  shortage' of  re- 
finery capacity  that  was  bound  to  cause 
shortages  even  if  supplies  of  crude 
petroleum  were  ample.  Beyond  that,  it 
should  have  been  obvious  that  It  just 
made  economic  sense  for  producers  like 
Saudi  Arabia  to  cut  back  on  production 
OI  their  oU  resource  in  order  to  draw  a 
higher  price  and  earn  more  money  with 
less  resource  depletion. 

But  regrettably,  none  of  this  was 
grasped  by  the  economic  planners  and 
policymakers  of  this  administration.  It 
is  this  kind  of  fundamental  error  which 
must  be  avoided  at  all  cost  in  the  present 
economic  crisis.  We  cannot  afford  anoth- 
er major  blunder  at  this  time  and  under 
these  circumstances.  Oureconomlc  prob- 
lems are  severe  enougffHfcithout  them 
being  made  worse  by  foolish  or  short- 
sighted policymaking. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  to  disprove 
Murphy's  law  It  is  now.  The  economic 
future  and  weU- being  of  our  Nation 
hangs  in  a  delicate  balance.  Adroit  lead- 
ership Is  essential  and  I  hope  forthcom- 
ing. Mr.  Simon,  who  has  become  the  new 
energy  czar.  Is  a  very  competent  and 
hardworking  individual  %ith  an  exten- 
sive background  in  economics.  I  hope  aad 
trust  that  he  will  be  able  to  forge  a  sea^- 
ble  overall  administration  strategy  to 
deal  with  the  present  crisis. 

I  believe  that  the  biases  and  mistakes 
of  the  past  can  be  set  aside  and  that  we 
can  deal  with  this  crisis  successfully.  I 
renew  my  pledge  to  work  for  that  goal 
In  the  months  and  years  ahead. 


ECONOMIC  DECISIONS  FOR  1974 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  this  discussion  of  the 
economy.  For  despite  the  recent  public 
preoccupation  with  the  energy  crisis,  the 
crisis  of  consumer  economics  of  1973  Is 
still  with  us — and  demands  the  contin- 
ued attention  of  Congress.  I  commend 
Senator  Bintsxn  for  bringing  us  to- 
gether this  morning  for  that  purpose. 

This  discussion  is  important  now  be- 
cause In  the  coming  weeks  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  be  making  decisions 
critical  for  our  economic  health  In  the 
coming  year.  Those  decisions  may  create 
a  new  structoire  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols: Phase  V.  Or  they  could  follow  the 
pattern  of  past  administration  errors  by 
abandoning  any  effective  effort  to  keep  a 
lid  on  inflation. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  controls 
should  be  relaxed,  since  retaining  them 
In  their  current  fonn  will  cause  more 
harm  to  the  economy — In  the  form  of 
unnatural  shortages  of  key  materials, 
and  other  dislocations  and  inequities — 


than  any  salutory  effect  they  can  have 
on  inflation.  But  some  kind  of  controls 
policy  must  be  maintained.  To  be  effec- 
tive, the  policy  must  allow  Increased 
freedom  for  economic  decisionmaking  in 
the  private  sector  while  maintaining  the 
potential  for  firm  administrative  action 
to  roll  back  inflationary  price  and  wage 
increases. 

This  optimum  policy  will  require  great 
sophistication.  Judgment,  and  leader- 
ship— none  of  whicli  this  administration 
has  yet  demonstrated  on  economic 
matters. 

The  year  we  are  just  finishing,  of 
coUrse,  has  Itself  been  one  of  dramatic 
c4sis  In  the  American  economy.  The 
figures  available  for  the  latest  12-month 
period  show  Inflation  in  consumer  priced 
of  9.6  percent.  Inflation  in  food  prices 
was  19  percent  over  the  same  period.  Un- 
employment averaged  4.9  percent.  And 
the  real  value  of  average  weekly  earnings 
actually  declined  by  more  than  1  percent. 
Throughout  this  crisis,  the  erroneous 
predictions  of  the  administration,  and  its 
failure  to  take  decisive  action,  eroded  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  In 
economic  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  months  ahead  the  American 
people  will  feel  the  effects  of  the  energy 
crisis — caused  In  part  by  the  Middle  East 
oil  embargo,  but  also  caused  In  part  by 
the  administration's  failure  to  foresee  the 
possibilities  of  the  shortages  which  are 
now  all  too  evident.  Finally,  the  execu- 
tive branch  may  be  ready  to  take  firm 
action  on  energy  matters,  and  Congress 
Is  this  week  providing  the  necessary  au- 
thority for  that  action.  We  all  have  hope 
that  the  forthcoming  administration  ac- 
tion on  energy  will  minimize  the  overall 
effects  and  Inequities  of  the  shortages 
of  petroleum  products.  But  there  has 
been  no  evidence  that  dramatic  recent 
price  increases  in  such  petroleum  prod- 
ucts as  gasoline,  dlesel  fuel,  and  heating 
oil  have  been  justified.  The  first  priority 
of  the  new  Federal  Emergency  EInergy 
Administration  must  be  to  mitigate  the 
petroleum  price  squeeze,  and  insure  that 
the  consumer's  pocketbook  does  not  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Even  assuming,  however,  that  decisions 
on  energy  in  the  next  few  months  will 
be  wise  and  effective,  the  energy  crisis 
will  certainly  cause  major  disruptions  in 
our  economy.  Some  economists  now  esti- 
mate that  there  may  be  no  real  growth 
of  the  American  gross  national  product 
In  1974.  Estimates  of  the  inflation  rate 
next  year  range  from  8  to  10  percent.  And 
the  estimates  for  unemployment  next 
year  are  in  excess  of  5  percent — again, 
assuming  effective  energ>-  action. 

These  estimates  about  our  economic 
condition  next  year— which  many  would 
call  optimistic— will  translate  Into  real 
hardship  for  the  American  people.  Not 
only  will  there  be  shortages  of  gasoline 
for  our  automobiles,  and  fuel  to  heat, 
light,  and  power  our  homes  and  factor- 
ies, but  also  more  families  will  be  out  of 
work  sind  without  paj'checks.  For  them, 
the  Inevitable  price  rises  In  food,  petro- 
leum-related products,  and  many  other 
Items  will  be  especially  cruel. 

But  even  before  the  worst  economic 
effects  of  the  energy  crlsL^  are  felt,  the 
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administration  Is  now  considering  relax- 
ing or  abandoning  the  wage  and  price 
control  slruclure.  Serious  iriequllies  and 
dLslooations  have  appeared  m  the  econ- 
omy duniiK  the  current  pha'ip  IV,  Some 
products  are  not  available  beoau.se  con- 
u-uLs  have  made  them  unprofllable  to 
sell.  Shortages  on  some  .supplies,  caused 
by  controls  ur  petroleum  scarcity,  threat- 
en to  bring  some  businesses  and  indus- 
tries to  a  standstill.  And  some  consumer 
and  busljuess  purchasers  are  unfairly  pre- 
vented irom  recovering,  through  their 
own  wage  or  price  increases,  the  rising 
costs  they  are  forced  ^  pay.  But  when 
controls  are  lifted,  pent  up  inflationary 
pressure  could  be  turned  loose  with  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

So  although  a  relaxation  of  controls 
Is  needed,  abandoning  them  would  be  a 
mistake.  A  year  ago  the  administration 
was  faced  with  a  similar  problem — and 
decided  to  relax  controls  too  swiftly  in 
phase  HI,  bringing  us  the  rampant  in- 
flation of  last  spring.  When  they  admit- 
ted their  mistake,  inflation  was  so  bad 
that  a  freeze  and  a  tightened  control 
sj'stem  was  needed. 

If  President  Nixon  and  his  advisers 
chose  to  heed  recent  history  and  retain 
controls  while  relaxing  them  in  a  new 
phase  V,  they  will  stUl  be  faced  with  a 
great  challenge.  They  must  develop  a 
policy  which  will  allow  the  economy  to 
make  adjustments  In  wages  and  prices 
to  correct  shortages  and  inequities,  but 
at  the  same  time  protect  the  public  from 
a  new  roimd  of  uncontrolled  Inflation. 

The  essential  condition  of  that  policy 
must  he  a  convincing  mix  of  fairness  and 
firmness.  Phase  V  must  give  the  public 
confidence  that  unjustified  Infiationary 
wage  and  price  increases  will  not  be  per- 
mitted, that  those  who  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  relaxed  controls  to  increase 
disproportionately  high  profit  margins  or 
wage  levels  wUl  be  required  to  justify 
their  actions  in  detail,  and  that  adminis- 
trative wage  and  price  decisions  will  be 
tempered  by  miderstanding. 

That  ix)llcy  must  include,  for  Instance, 
"rollback  authority"- the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  force  a  retraction  of  an 
imjustlfled  increase.  I  hope  that  pha.se  V 
will  Include.,  such  a  provision,  and  other 
tools  to  allow  Government  action  to  be 
effective. 

But  more  Important  even  than  the  de- 
tailed procedures  and  authorities  includ- 
ed In  phase  V  will  be  Its  credibihty— in 
other  words,  whether  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  It  will  be  administered  with 
fairness  and  flrmne.ss  And  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  poUcy  wUl  be  determined  by 
the  way  It  is  formulated,  announced,  and 
administered. 

If  the  administration's  forthcomong 
economic  decisions  are  weak,  arbltrarj". 
or  Confusing.  1974  could  be  a  disa-ster  for 
the  American  economy  I  hope  instead 
that  1974  will  begin  with  the  economic 
leadership  we  .so  de.'^pt^rately  need. 


EFFECT  OF  INFLATION  ON  THE 
HOUSINO  rNDUSITlY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  infla- 
tion Is  having  a  serious  effect  on  the  Na- 
tion's housing  Industry.  In  turn,  a  sink- 
ing housing  Industry  could  send  the  Na- 
tion into  a  serious  recession  In  1974. 


Yesterday,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce released  the  November  figures  for 
private  housing  starts,  and  they  showed 
an  aimual  construction  rate  of  1.69  mil- 
lion units.  This  is  substantially  below  the 
rate  of  November  1972,  of  2.39  million 
units.  The  Department's  figrures  also 
showed  that  building  permits  continued 
to  decline.  These  figures  tend  to  confirm 
the  September  1973,  prediction  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
that  there  could  be  a  decline  of  30  per- 
cent in  production  by  the  first  quarter  of 
1974.  "and  a  much  larger  drop  in  profits." 

The  construction  industry  is  the  larg- 
est single  industry  in  this  coimtr>-.  Resi- 
dential housing  is  a  significant  portion  of 
this  activity  and  also  has  great  social  im- 
plications. As  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
•  Mr.  Bible)  pointed  out  in  his  statement 
today,  a  curtailment  of  housing  starts 
immediately  sends  shock  waves  to  other 
industries  such  as  carpeting  and  other 
furnishings,  appliances,  furniture,  hard- 
ware, and  general  retailing.  Small  bus- 
inesses across  the  country  thus  have  very 
large  stakes  in  the  number  of  houses 
buUt  each  year,  as  d^  the  more  than 
50,000  homebuilding  firms  in  every  State 
in  our  Nation. 

Thus,  If  homebuilding  falters,  our 
economy  could  be  sent>,lnto  a  recession. 

A  few  statistics^ll  Ihdicate  the  drastic 
effect  which  infiation  Has'Tiad  on  the 
financial  ability  ofAmertcans  to  afford 
housing  and  the  ability  of  the  Industry  to 
supply  it. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  home- 
ownership  expense  index  during  the 
period  from  1969  to  the  third  quarter  of 
1973  rose  almost  28 '/a  percent.  This  Is 
even  faster  than  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex which  rose  at  24*^  percent  during 
this  period. 

Between  1969  and  the  third  quarter  of 
1973.  the  median  price  of  a  new  house  In- 
creased from  $25,600  to  $32,900  or  28.5 
percent.  During  this  period,  the  price  of 
the  average  used  house  jumped  from 
$21,790  to  $29,830  or  36.9  percent. 

The  average  size  of  a  mortgage  loan 
to  finance  a  purchase  of  one  of  these  resi- 
dences climbed  from  $25,000  in  1969  to 
$28,800  in  November  of  1973,  At  today's 
prevailing  Interest  rates  of  between  8V2 
to  9 ',4  percent  on  home  mortgages,  this 
means  that  the  homebuyer  must  be  pre- 
pared for  much  higher  monthly  pay- 
ments than  4  years  ago. 

As  a  result  of  this  escalation.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  40  percent  of  our 
population  cannot  now  afford  to  buy 
newly  constructed  housmg.  What  Ls  even 
more  di.sturbing.  the  affordabillty  gap" 
may  be  widening.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nas,see  'Mr  Brock  1  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee,  which 
I  chair,  has  summed  the  situation  up  by 
saying : 

The  a-,  crape  Amer;  an  can  no  longer  afford 
the  average  ,"imerlcan  home. 

We  have  a]wa.vs  prided  ourselves  as 
a  nation  and  on  the  high  portion  of  home 
ownership.  I  believe  that  about  63  per- 
cent of  our  rltizens  currently  own  their 
own  homes  This  has  been  a  source  of 
great  community  and  national  stability 

If  more  than  one-fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion, which  could  previously  expect  to 


own  homes  now  cannot  afford  them,  thla 
will  be  a  source  of  discontent  and  insta- 
bility in  the  years  aheaa. 

We  know  that  ir^ation  lias  driven  up 
the  cost  of  building  materials  to  con- 
struction firms,  There  has  been  a  whole- 
sale price  change  of  10,9  percent  in  Uae 
past  year  overall  m  these  materials  How- 
ever, the  major  factor  in  the  declme  in 
housing  ha^  been  the  drying  up  of  mort- 
gage crecut. 

The  housing  industry  is  as  dependent 
on  credit  for  forward  movement  as  an 
automobile  is  upon  gasolme.  The  Federal 
Reserve  estimates  that  about  75  percent 
of  the  average  home  purchase  must  be 
financed  through  a  mortgage.  The  hous- 
ing mdustrj-  mort-gages  account  for  about 
44  percent  of  all  the  funds  raised  in  pri- 
vate credit  markets  in  tlie  course  of  a 
year. 

I  regret  that  Infiation  has  restricted 
the  fiow  of  credit,  it  has  not  only  de- 
creased the  supply  but  made  It  more 
expensive. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  administration  has 
faUed  to  use  his  best  efforts  In  resolving 
the  Nation's  infiation  problems.  I  strong- 
ly disagree  with  the  thought  that  the  way 
to  fight  infiation  Is  to  increase  Interest 
rates.  In  my  view,  raishig  interest  rates 
raises  the  costs  that  this  consumer  must 
pay. 

The  economic  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration appear  to  presage  a  downturn 
in  housing  similar  to  those  in  1966  and 
1969.  Furthermore,  permitting  cvcles  of 
such  magnitude  to  sweep  through  an 
mdustr>'  periodically  is  profoundly  de- 
structive of  orderly  planning  and  invest- 
ment. *■  f 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  by  the  combined 
used  of  fiscal  policy,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
monetary  efforts  by  the  Federal  Resen-e 
Infiation  could  be  controUed,  Unfortu- 
nately, inflation  has  such  a  grip  in  1973 
that  It  will  take  concerted  and  deter- 
mined action  by  all  branches  of  Govern- 
ment to  do  something  about  It, 

For  the  sake  of  the  millions  of  fam- 
ilies which  are  coming  Into  the  housing 
market  everj-  year,  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  action  will  be  taken,  I  will  continue 
to  do  all  I  can  to  promote  antl-inflatlon- 
ary  policies  which  wiL  :nsare  a  steady 
supply  of  new  homes  and  apanment 
residences  at  prices  oin-  citizens  can  af- 
ford. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  tim.e  there  wUl  be  a  period 

for  the  transaction  of  rouiLne  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  mJr.utes. 
with  speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  3 
minutes  each. 

Is  there  morning  business  60  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  cierk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.s.si5tant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  b«K«sclnded. 


^ 
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The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


■SEN  Alt 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EAQLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  without  ammd- 
ment  : 

H  R.  6758.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  38  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
relating  to  usury,  and  for  other  purpoees 
(Rept.  No.  93-649); 

B.B..  10606.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Coli^mtsia  Minimum  Wage  Act  so  as  to 
enaSIe  airline  employees  to  exchange  days 
at  regular  rates  of  compensation,  and  for 
other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  93-660);   and 

HJ%.  11238.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
March  16.  1936  (reUtlng  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  In  the  District  of  Columbia), 
to  provide  for  an  improved  system  of  adop- 
tion of  children  lu  the  District  of  CoHimbla. 
and  for  other  piArposes  (Rept.  No.  93-651). 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without 
amendment: 

HJl.  2303.  A  bill  to  continue  mandatory 
price  support  fcr  tung  nuts  only  through 
the  1976  crop   (Rept.  No.  93-652) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  without, 
amendment: 

S.  2830.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  greater  and  more 
eTectlve  efforts  In  research  and  public  edu- 
cation with  regard  to  diabetes  mellltus  (Rept. 
No   93-653).  ^^ 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worts,  with  amer.dments; 

H.R.  11565.  An  act  to  insure  that  certain 
buUdlngs  financed  with  Federal  funds 
utUlze  the  best  practicable  technology  for 
the  conservation  and  use  of  energy  (Rept. 
No.  93-654) 

By  Mr.  HArHAWAY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  ASalrs, 
without  amendment: 

HJl.  4738  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strlltlng 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Statehood  of 
Colorado  fRept.  No.  93-655):  and 

HJl.  5760  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  commemocatu.g  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  on  Environment  at 
Spokane.  Wash.,  in  1974  (Rept.  No.  93-656). 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Seiiaie 
of  December  18,  1973,  Mr.  Pvlbkight,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  the  bill  iHJl.  11088)  to 
provide  emergency  security  assistance  au- 
thorizations for  Israel  and  Cambodia,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  fRept.  No.  93-667) . 
By  Mr  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

S.  2770.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  medical  officers  of 
the  imlformed  services  (Rept.  No.  93-658); 
and 

8.  2771  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-659) 


REFERRAL  OF  S.  2804— SINO-AMERI- 
CAN  SOYBE.\N  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  12.  1973.  I  Introduced  S.  2804. 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Slno- 
Amerlcaxi  Soybean  Research  Institute 
and  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  to  ag- 
ricultural matters,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  upon  being  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it  be 
subsequently-  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2804  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S     2804 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatwes    of    the    United    State*    of      j,°-  ^«»»*    a   oiu 
A-merica   m    Congrets   assembled.    That    t^ /"Columbia   Police 
President  shall  Initiate  immediate  action  to     o'   1858  to  more 
Imprjve   agricultural  yields  In   the   produc- 
tion of  soybeans  through  the  establishment 
of  a  Soybean  Re:earch  Institute  Jointly  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  and   Is  authorized 
to  bring  together  representatives  from   the 
two  countries  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
for  and  esUbUshlng  a  Slno-Amerlcan  Soy- 
bean   Research     Institute     (hereinafter    re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Institute") . 

StcTtoN  1.  The  Institute  should  have  as 
its  major  objectives  the  following: 

(a)  To  Immediately  devote  its  facilities 
and  expertise  to  the  specific  need  for  In- 
creased soybean  yields  and  soybean  adapt- 
ability to  new  producing  regions: 

(b)  The  development  of  additional  uses 
for  soybeans  and  soybean  products  as  sources 
of  human  and  ajiimal  prptein.  including  the 
development  of  new  foods  and  food  substi- 
tutes ar.d  extender?;    a:id 

fc)  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  full  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  the  People's  Re- 
pubhc  of  China  and  the  United  States  In  the 
field  of  soybean  research  and  technology. 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  location  o-  locations  of  the 
Institute  and  Its  form  of  administration  shall 
be  mutuaUy  agreed  upon  by  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  and  the  United  State* 
The  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  will  equally  share  staffing  and 
administrative  expenses. 

(b)  For  the  Immediate  establishment  and 
the  initial  operation  of  the  Insutute.  the 
President  is  authorized  to  use  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  »2.000.000  annually  out  of  any 
fu.'-.ds  avaUable  for  the  activities  of  the 
Agrlcultiu'al  Research  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  from 
fund.s  available  to  any  other  appropriate 
Federal  Agency. 

(C)  The  President  shall  slso  request  the 
Co.Tsultatlve  Group  on  International  Agri- 
cultural Research  of  the  World  Bank  to  con- 
sider funding  for  the  Institute  after  11- 
establlshment. 

Sec.  3.  In  working  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Institute,  the  President  should 
fully  utlllre  the  expertise  and  experience  of 
organizations  active  m  soybean  research. 
parUcularly  the  Agency  for  IntemaUonal 
Development  and  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of   -he  r  .;-*>d   Nations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   DOBCNICK   (for  himself.  Mr. 

JAvrrs,    Mr.    ScBwxiKza     and    Mr. 

Tarr)  : 

S.  2825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 

Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  a  code 


system  for  the  Identification  of  prescription 

drugs,   and  for  other  purposes.   Referred   to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

EUOLXTON)  : 

S.  382t3.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  revise  and  modernize  pro- 
cedure relating  to  the  administration  and 
distribution  of  decedents'  estates  and  for  the 
proof  of  wills.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    HUGH  SCOTT: 
8.   2827.   A   bUl   for   the   relief  of  Qulntln 
Yuyltung;  and 

8.  2828.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rlzal  Yuyl- 
tung. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mathias)  : 

8.  2829    A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 

and  Firemen's  Salary   Act 

mcrease   salaries,   and   for  other 

purpoees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  8CHWEIKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McOn.  Mr.  WnxiAMs,  Mr.  KxmncDT, 
Mr.  Javtts,  Mr  Beali,,  Mr.  CaAKsrrow, 
Mr.  HroH«s,  and  Mr.  Pkll)  : 
8.  2830.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Ptiblic  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  greater  and  more 
effective  efforts  m  research  and  public  edu- 
cation with  regard  to  diabetes  meUltua.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  (H^ARK: 
S    2831.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment  and   maintenance  of   national   reserve 
supplies  of  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
wheat  and  soybeans  to  Insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  commodities  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  against  an  inadequate 
supply  of  foodstuffs  in  case  cf  natural  disas- 
ter; to  stabilize  farm  and  market  prices;  to 
maintain  and  promote  foreign  trsuie;  to  pro- 
tect produceirs  of  such  commodities  against 
an  unfair  loss  of  income  resulting  from  the 
establishment   of   these   reserve   supplies;    to 
assUt   in   marketing  such   commodities  and 
rotating  stocks  to  Insure  desirable  quality;  to 
assure   avallablUty   of  commodities   for  hu- 
mane purposes  In  the  promotion  of  world 
peace,  and  fo^other  purposee.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By   Mr.    TAPT    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Pwu.) : 
3.  2832.  A  bill  to  provide  persons  who  un- 
lawfuUy  failed  to  register  for  the  draft,  or 
who  unlawfully  avoided  military  service,  with 
an  opportunity  to  earn  Immunity  from  pro- 
secution and  punishment  for  such  offenses 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  2833.  A  blU  for  the  relief -of  Opal  Oarnet 
Branch.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  An  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.   2834.   A   bill   to  amend   title   10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
additional  amounts  received  by  retired  serv- 
icemen employed  in  the  Junior  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  shaU  be  treated  as  sub- 
sistence or  uniform  allov.ances  or  as  amounts 
received   as   commutation   of- quarters.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2835.  A  bill  to  rename  the  first  Civilian 
Conservation     Corps     Center     located     near 
Franklin.  N C.   and  the  Cross  TlmberB  Na- 
tional Grasslands  In  Texas  In  honor  of  former 
President   Lyndon   B    Johnson.   Referred    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MANSPIELX)   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 
SJ.  Res.  182.  A  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  the  transmission  of  the   1974 
Economic  Report  and  the  report  of  the  Jmnt 
Economic  Committee.  Considered  and  passed. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AUT^  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  EX)MIN1CK  <for  himself. 
Mr.  Javxts,  Mr.  Schwedcer,  and 
Mr.  Taft)  : 

S.  2825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
a  code  system  for  the  identification  of 
prescription  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Schweiker.  and  Mr.  Taft, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  a  code  sys- 
tem for  the  identification  of  prescription 
drugs  and  which  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Drug  Identification  Act  of  1973."  I  in- 
troduced this  bill  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress, but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  present  labeling  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  re- 
lating to  the  identification  of  drug  prod- 
ucts and  their  production  or  distribution 
origin  do  not  require  that  this  informa- 
tion be  shown  directly  on  the  tablets  or 
capsules  of  drugs  marketed  in  these 
forms.  Thus,  in  cases  of  personal  emer- 
gency, such  as  overdosages  or  accidental 
Ingestion  of  a  drug,  identification  may  be 
seriously  delayed  and  may  require  elabo- 
rate and  time-consuming  laboratory 
analysis.  A  quick  identification  of  the 
drug  in  such  emergencies,  by  labeling  and 
direct  product  coding,  could  facilitate 
prompt  and  appropriate  medical  treat- 
ment. A  uniform  drug  coding  system  to 
Identify  drug  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors would  also  be  of  great  value  to 
the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Education. 
&nd  Welfare  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  to  State  agencies  in  the  admin- 
istration of  drug  purchase  and  reim- 
bursement programs. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  establish  a  uniform 
code  or  system  of  coding  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs  representing,  first,  the  identity 
of  the  manufacturer;  second,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  drug:  third,  the  identity  of 
the  final  packager  if  different  from  the 
manufacturer;  fourth,  the  dosage  form 
and  strength  of  the  drug;  and  fifth,  the 
number  of  drug  units  in  the  package. 
The  applicable  code  information  would 
have  to  appear  on  the  label  of  the  trade 
package  of  each  prescription  drug.  In  ad- 
dition, if  the  drug  is  in  tablet  or  capsule 
form,  each  tablet  or  capsule  would  have 
to  be  marked  with  the  code  symbol  rep- 
resenting the  identity  of  the  manufac-'' 
turer  and  the  Identity  and  strength  of 
the  drug.  The  coding  requirements  would 
apply  to  drugs  in  intrastate  as  well  as 
interstate  commerce. 

Where  compliance  would  be  Impracti- 
cable because  of  the  size  or  other  rele- 
vant aspects  of  the  container  or  the  tab- 
let or  capsule,  exemptions  from  these 
requirements  could  be  granted  Lf  the  ex- 
emption would  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
protection  of  the  public  health. 

The  label  of  the  trade  package  of  a 
prescription  drug  would  also  have  to  bear 
the  ntune  and  place  of  business  of  the 


manufacturer  or,  if  different,  the  final 
packager;  such  a  drug  could  no  longer 
be  marketed  carrying  only  the  name  of 
the  distributor  who  is  not  the  final  pack-^, 
ager.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  feature 
to  assist  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  effecting  recalls  of  subpotent  or 
other  dangerous  drugs  dowTi  to  the  con- 
sumer level  when  necessary  for  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety. 

The  name  of  a  prescription  drug — 
whether  brand  or  generic — as  written  by 
the  prescriber.  and  its  strength,  would 
be  required  to  appear  on  the  label  of  the 
drug  container  which  is  dispensed  to  the 
consumer,  unless  specifically  indicated 
otherwise  by  the  physician.  In  this  event 
the  code  symbols  identifying  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  drug  and  its  strength 
would  have  to  be  on  that  label.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  make  applicable  to 
the  container  of  the  dispensed  prescrip- 
tion drug  the  requirement  of  the  act, 
now  applicable  only  to  the  trade  pack- 
age, that  the  label  state  the  quantity  of 
the  contents.  I  might  add  parenthetically 
that  the  Secretary  would,  however,  re- 
tain his  present  authority  to  exempt  from 
this  requirement  packages  so  small  that 
compliance  would  not  be  practicable. 

The  preparation  of  the  drug  code  di- 
rectorj'  and  its  distribution,  without 
charge,  to  hospitals,  to  poison  ccmtrol 
centers,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  is 
deemed  necessary  to  cany  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Others  could,  of 
course,  purchase  the  drug  code  directory 
from  the  Ckivemment  Printing  Office. 

The  coding  requirements  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs  imposed  by  this  bill  would 
take  effect  2  years  after  the  month  in 
which  regulations  establishing  the  code 
system  are  promulgated  Euid  would  be 
applicable  to  products  manufactured 
thereafter.  This  leadtime  would  permit 
drug  manufacturers  who  do  not  now 
code  their  products  to  phase  in  such  pro- 
cedures in  their  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution operations.  Earlier  effective 
dates  are  specified  In  the  bill  for  other 
labeling  requirements  contained  therein. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
is  designed  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tion on  this  subject  in  the  President's 
consumer  message  of  October  30,  1969, 
and  would  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions by  the  President  in  his  message  on 
legislation  not  enacted  during  the  91st 
Congress. 


By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MA'raiAS) : 

S.  2829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Rremen's  Safety 
Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  my  colleague.  Senator  Mathias.  I  aim 
sending  to  the  desk  legislation  designed 
to  provide  for  an  increase  in  salary  for 
the  members  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  Force,  the  Executive  Protec- 
tive Service,  the  U.S.  Park  Pc^ice,  and 
the  PlrekDei>artment  of  the  District  of 


Columbia.    A    similar    measure     (HJl. 
9922)    is  pending  before  the  Hquse  of 
■  Representatives.  ^ 

Law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen 
play  an  absolutely  essential  role  in  the 
well-being  of  any  commimity.  Their  pro- 
fessions are  increasingly  complex,  fre- 
quently thankless,  ^nd  on  far  too  many 
occasions  extremely  dangerous.  Like  fire 
insurance,  we  never  think  about  the  im- 
portance of  our  law  enforcement  and  fire 
prevention  agencies  until  we  need  them. 

Most  Americans,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  whom  are  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, never  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  law  enforcement  establishment 
When  we  do  come  in  contact  with  a  po- 
liceman, frequently  for  motor  vehicle 
violations,  we  are  far  more  likely  to 
blame  the  officer  for  catching  us  viola- 
lating  the  law  rather  than  blaming  our- 
selves for  the  original  vlolatitKi.  Thus,  the 
law  enforcement  officer  is  frequently  in 
a  "no- win"  situation;  largely  invisible  to 
the  majority  of  our  population  and 
vigorously  resented  when  he  fulfills  the 
requirements  of  his  job.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  us  realize  that  the  "thin 
blue  line"  stands  between  a  law-abiding 
society  and  anarchy.  One  need  only  refer^ 
to  the  serious  breakdown  of  clvU  author- 
ity which  took  place  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal during  a  policemen's  strike  several 
years  ago.  The  absence  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  brought  out  the  worst  in- 
stincts in  far  too  many  people  end  an 
extremely  dangerous  and  destructive 
situation  developed. 

I  would  also  note  that  our  Nation's  fire- 
fighters ere  engaged  in  a  most  hazardous 
profession.  Their  death  rate  is  at  least 
15  percent  greater  than  that  of  the  next 
most  hazardous  occupation,  mining  and 
quarrying.  Fire  fighting  is  probably  al- 
ways going  to  be  an  especially  hazardous 
profession,  and  like  policemen,  tliey  are 
generally  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

Now,  the  Nation's  Capitol  finds  itself 
confronted  by  a  serious  problem  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  a  fine  police  force  which  Is, 
for  the  most  part,  well  trained  and  highly 
professional.  However,  the  surrounding 
counties,  which  have  grown  dramatically 
in  recent  years,  are  both  in  need  of  well 
trained  policemen  and  prepared  to  pay  a 
higher  salary  than  is  currently  being 
paid  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Just 
'^as^  there  was  an  International  "brain 
drain"  during  the  1950s  and  1960"s.  The 
District  police  force  could  be  subject  to  a 
serious  depletion  of  its  talented  man- 
power if  this  condition  is  not  corrected. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  several 
tables  which  compare  minimum  and 
maximum  salaries  paid  to  police  privates 
in  cities  over  500,000  population  and  in 
the  other  jurisdictions  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area.  In  addition,  I  have 
prepared  statistics  relative'^to  the  turn- 
over in  manpower  on  the  District  police 
force,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  charts  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  almost  all  of  the  eift- 
ployees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
ceived the  4.7-percent  cost  of  living  In- 
crease which  was  granted  Federal  em- 
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ployees  last  October.  The  District's  flre- 
men  aod  policemen  were  not  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  psky  Increase. 

In  fact,  the  Districts  policemen  last 
received  a  pay  increase  in  May  of  1972. 
Since  that  time,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  9.6  percent.  My  legisla- 
tion would  provide  for  a  15-percent  pay 
Incre^e  effective  January  1.  1974.  This 
measa^is  designed  to  allow  the  law  en- 
f orcemCTif  Uid  fire  protection  agencies 
to  hold  their  own  during  a  period  of 
rapid  inflation.  The  District  government 
has  recently  offered  a  10-percent  in- 
crease effective  July  1.  1974.  I  believe 
that  this  is  an  inadequate  offer  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  b-^ome  effective 
26  months  after  the  last  pay  increase  and 
It  is  not  adequate  compensation  In  light 
of  the  recent  Increases  In  the  cost  >f 
living. 

S.  2829  will  also  provide  compensation 
for  inservice  training  leading  to  a  degree 
In  fire  or  police  science  or  administra- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
steadilv  upgrade  the  quahty  of  our  police 
and  fir^personnel.  Improving  the  quality 
of  our  policemen  and  firemen  will  better 
enable  them  to  res]?ond  to  the  needs  of 
their  community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
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modltles  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer against  an  Inadequate  supply  of 
foodstuffs  In  case  of  natural  disaster:  to 
stabilize  farm  and  market  prices;  to 
maintain  and  promote  foreign  trade:  to 
protect  producers  of  such  commodities 
against  an  unfair  loss  of  Income  resiilting 
from  the  establishment  of  these  reserve 
supplies:  to  assist  In  marketing  such 
commodities  and  rotating  stocks  to  In- 
sure desirable  quahty;  to  assure  avail- 
ability of  commodities  for  humane  pur- 
poses in  the  promotion  of  world  peace, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultiire  and  Forestry. 


THB    FOOD    BANK    ACT 


MINIMUM     AND     MAXIMUM     SALAKIES     PAID     POLICE 
PRIVATES  BY  CITIES  OVER  500.000  POPULATION 

CitiM 

Minimum      Maximum  Stspi     Yaan 


Chicago       

CineinnaO 

CTawland   

DataMf 

Houiton      

Lot  AngelM  _ 

W«w  Yofk 

Pkiladalphia  _ 
Sm  DiafB  ._ 
San  Ffaacitea 

S«ttla      

Wuti.,  O.C.  _.. 


$10,  524 

10.  183 

11.  387 

10.  300 
.  11.  140 

11.  2S« 

12.  849 
11.  447 
11.  244 
13.680 
10.  512 
10.  000 


$14.  824 
11.415 

12,  387 

13.  SOO 

12.  096 

13.  992 

14.  300 

12.  022 

13.  672 
14.280 

13,  032 

14,  400 


3 
4 

3 

1V4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

16 


Local  juriidictioos 


Alexandria 

Arilniton 

Fairfu       

MoatceflMfT    Couptr. 
Prinea  Gaorgas 
County      . ,7i;^5._ 

wteh.,  6.C ._ _z: 


110.  081 

10,  605 

9,  989 

10,  104 

10.  275 
10,  000 


$12,  254 

13,  536 

14,  759 
13.  509 

13.  749 

14,  400 


5 
6 
8 
6 

6 
8 


5 

6 

16 

6 

6 

16 


Fiacal  yeai 
1972 
1973 

CalMda   , 

1972 
1973 


NUMBER  Of  POLICEMEX  APPOINTED 


riacal 


NUMBER  OF  POLICEMEN  RES1G{IED 


il  «*tr: 
1972 

1973        . 
Calandar  Man 
1972 
1973 

AMrac*  numbM^  of  ymn  Ciparianca  it  Um  Uom  of 
rawination— 3  yaare.  (Sal»nr  of  •  poJicwnan  with  3  Man 
axpartanea  II  J11.300  ) 

»  T>aM  Rfura*  do  not  raflad  inwlantarr  taoaration. 


771 
331 

520 

47C 


482 
338 

400 
320 


By  Mr  CLARK: 
S  2831.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  national 
reserve  supplies  of  com,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  to  In- 
siire  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  Introducing  today,  the  Pood 
Bank  Act.  would  establish  a  domestic 
reserve  of  six  basic  grains  and  feed 
grains  and  also  authorize  and  encourage 
this  Nation's  particlpaUon  In  the  crea- 
tion of  similar  reserves  worldwide. 

Neither  kind  of  reserve  is  a  new  con- 
cept. 

Just  a  few  months  ago.  Senator  Hum- 
ph ret  offered  a  sophisticated  domesUc 
reserve  propasal  as  an  amendment  to 
the  1973  farm  bill.  He  has  subsequently 
offered  a  similar  proposal  as  a  separate 
bUl.  S.  2005,  and  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committees headed  by  Senators  Htm- 
PHREY  and/|HtjDDLESTON  are  currently 
conducting  joint  hearings  on  this  and 
other  proposals.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Congressmen  Smith  and 
Bergland  have  Introduced  reserve  legis- 
lation of  their  own. 

This  country's  participation  in  an  In- 
ternational reserve  has  been  brought  up 
before  the  Senate  In  a  resolution  offered 
by  Senator  McGovirn.  and  the  begin- 
nings of  an  initial  reserve  plan  have 
been  approved  by  the  Pood  and  Agrlcul- 
tiu^  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  major  new  contribution  of  this 
proposal  then  Is  that  It  represents  the 
first  attempt  to  draw  the  concepts  of  do- 
mestic reserve  and  international  reserve 
participation  Into  a  single  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  does  not  exist  In  a  vacuum 
and  that — because  of  our  unprecedented 
capacity  for  food  production— our  food 
poUcles  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  community.  Oin:  obli- 
gations to  that  community  must  be  con- 
sidered In  our  formulation  of  those 
poUcles. 

The  domestic  section  of  my  proposal, 
similar  in  approach  to  the  domestic  re- 
serve legislation  being  considered  in  the 
House,  also  contains  a  variety  of  new 
provlslOTis  designed  to  give  greater  rec- 
ognition to  the  role  the  Individual  family 
farm  plays  In  our  agricultural  economy 
and  to  assure  that  the  reserve  program 
will  not  be  abused  by  either  government 
or  corporate  Interests. 

I  offer  this  measure  as  an  alternative 
to  the  proposals  already  before  us  In  the 
hope  that  It  will  contribute  some  new  di- 
rections and  emphasis  in  the  final  re- 
serve bill  which  results  from  our  deliber- 
ations on  the  subject. 

The  need  for  reserves  of  basic  human 
staples  and  Uvestock  feeds  Is  overwhelm- 
ing— both  at  home  and  abroad. 


A  domestic  reserve,  which  would  use 
the  surpluses  of  good  years  to  create 
stockpiles  for  years  of  underproduction, 
would  help  protect  American  consumers 
from  shortages  and  help  stabilize  the 
price  of  meat  and  other  commodities  for 
farmers  and  consumer  alike.  It  would 
help  promote  foreign  trade  by  increasing 
the  confidence  of  buyers  overseas  in  our 
abUity  to  supply,  and  It  would  guarantee 
a  ready  source  of  meeting  emergency 
food  needs  at  home  and  abroad. 

An  International  reserve  could  ac- 
complish the  same  purposes  worldwide. 
Since  world  food  supplies  are  increasing- 
ly precarious,  this  would  not  only  help 
achieve  broad  humanitarian  goals,  but 
it  also  would  greatly  enhance  the  possi- 
bility for  a  permanent  structure  of 
peace. 

My  domestic  reserve  proposal  would 
create  government  reserves  of  com,  grain 
sorghum,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  soy- 
beans. 

The  reser\e  program  wotna"bradmln- 
Istered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
through  existing  UJ3.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture agencies,  such  as  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  Agri- 
cultural StabUlzatlon  and  Conservation 
Service,  so  that  a  new  Pederal  bureauc- 
racy would  not  be  necessary. 

The  Government  would  purchase  regu- 
lated quantities  of  these  commodities 
whenever  overproduction  resulted  hi  sur- 
plus, until  maximum  reserve  levels  were 
met. 

The  maximum  reserve  levels  are  set  at 
300  milUon  bushels  for  wheat.  25  million 
tons  for  feed  graln.s.  and  100  million 
bushels  for  soybeans.  At  least  80  percent 
of  the  feedgrain  reserve  would  have  to  be 
com— in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  crop  for  livestock  feeding. 

These  reserve  stocks  could  be  released 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  only 
under  definitely  prescribed  conditions— 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
estimated  demand  and  supply  in  years  of 
anticipated  imderproductlon  or  for  dis- 
aster reUef  and  simUar  purposes,  such 
as  maintenance  of  foundaUon  Uvestock 
heards. 

Procedures  for  purchase  and  sale  are 
designed  to  help  safeguard  the  Interests 
of  both  consumers  and  the  farmers,  who 
have  labored  to  produce  the  corps,  rather 
than  provide  exaggerated  profits  to  mid- 
dlemen 

Purchase  orders  would  go  to  individual 
farmers  first,  through  county  A6CS  o£B- 
ces.  Purchase  prices  would  be  100  percent 
of  the  average  farm  price  for  the  com- 
modity for  the  previous  5  years,  or  the 
target  price,  whichever  is  greater. 

In  the  case  of  sales,  no  one  buyer  would 
be  allowed  to  purchase  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  stocks  of  any  reserve  com- 
modity. Sales  price  could  be  no  lower 
than  120  percent  of  either  the  average  5- 
year  farm  price,  the  target  price,  or  the 
highest  price  the  open  market  would 
pay,  whichever  Is  higher. 

Provision  Is  made  for  rotating  resprve 
stocks  to  insure  maintenance  of  qiiailty, 
and  at  least  30  percent  of  the  r^.serve 
stocks  of  each  commodity  miist  be  stored 
In  or  near  the  areas  of  production  to  aid 
fast  interior  distribution  when  the  need 
for  this  arises. 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
required  to  submit  to  Congress  a  detailed 
report  each  year  on  the  amoimts  and 
locations  of  each  commodity  stored  and 
the  transactions  in  each  commodity  in 
the  preceding  year,  so  that  Congress  can 
exercise  adequate  oversight  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

My  proposal  for  international  reserve 
participation  Is  necessarily  less  specific 
and  comprehensive,  since  such  an  under- 
taking is  far  more  complex,  and  much 
more  study  and  other  groundwork  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  and 
encourage  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  this  effort  in  three 
ways. 

Ph-st,  it  would  direct  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  State  to  coordinate 
with  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion's efforts  to  establish  a  basic  informa- 
tion system  and  target  reserve  levels  for 
each  nation. 

Second,  it  would  allow  examination 
of  the  possibility  of  coordination  with 
the  World  Bank  in  providing  capital  to 
underdeveloped  nations  for  construction 
of  reserve  storage  faculties  in  those  na- 
tions. 

Finally,  it  would  permit  study  of  the 
possibility  of  pursuing  CCC  type  poUcy 
at  an  international  level,  to  provide  fur- 
ther funds  and  technical  assistance  for 
food  management  in  underdeveloped 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  these  matters  are  of 
prime  Importance  to  us  at  this  time,  and 
I  urge  the  serious  consideration  of  these 
proposals  by  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  2831 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may   be  clt*cl   as  tl.e     Pood   Banlt  Act". 

8sc.  a.  I  a)  Notwithfltar.dlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  tr,  as  the  "Secretarv") 
shall  eatabllBh.  malntali..  dlspf>se  of.  and 
replenish  under  tl.e  provisions  of  this  Act  ^ 
a  separate  reserve  of  Inventories  of  oom. 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  and  oats  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  feed  grains),  wheat,  and 
soybeans. 

(b)  Such  reserve  Inventories  shall  Include 
not  more  than  the  foUowlng  quantities:  (1) 
three  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
(3)  twenty-five  million  tons  of  feed  grains, 
of  which  not  less  than  80  per  centum  In 
reserve  at  any  time  shall  be  in  com,  and 
(3)  one  hundred  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans. 

Sic.  3.  The  maTlmtim  price  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  pay  for  any  commodity  purchased 
luider  authority  of  this  .^ct  shall  be  (1)  the 
average  price  farmers  received  for  such  com- 
modity during  the  five  marketing  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  I:,  which  the 
commodity  Is  purchased,  adju.st^-d  to  reflect 
the  customary  location  and  grade  price  dlf- 
ferentlals.  or  (2)  except  In  the  case  of  soy- 
beans, the  target  price  established  pxirsuant 
to  Public   Law   93-86.   whichever   Is   greater 

8«c.  4.  The  net  additional  quantity  of  any 
commodity  procured  under  this  Act  In  any 
marketing  year  shall  be  the  lesser  of  the 
foUowlng : 


(1)  60  per  centiun  of  the  net  additional 
estimated  total  carryover  for  the  nuirketlng 
year;  or 

(2)  the  amount  the  maximum  reserve  In- 
ventory specified  In  section  2(b)  exceeds  the 
total  stocks  of  such  commodity  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

Sec.  5.  The  maxlmiun  price  to  t>e  paid  for 
any  commodity,  the  quantity  of  any  com- 
modity to  be  procured  durUig  the  marketing 
year,  and  the  estimates  used  In  arriving  at 
such  price  and  quantity  ihall  be  announced 
during  such  marketing  year  on  the  last  Fri- 
day of  July  lu  the  case  of  wheat,  on  the  last 
Friday  of  October  In  the  case  of  feed  grains, 
and  on  the  last  Friday  of  September  in  the 
case  of  soybeans. 

Sic.  6.  In  pxirchaslng  any  commodity 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  allocate  purchases  of  such  commodity 
among  the  various  varieties  and  grades 
thereof  to  corre8p>ond  to  the  usual  demands 
for  such  commodity. 

Szc.  7.  (a)  Acquisitions  made  to  Increase 
the  reserve  of  stocks  of  any  commodity  or  to 
rotate  the  stocks  of  any  commodity  in  order 
to  Insure  quality  of  the  stocks  of  such  com- 
modity shall  be  made  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing priorities : 

(1)  By  transfer  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  owned  stocks. 

(2)  By  offer  to  purchase  from  the  pro- 
ducers of  such  commodity  through  the  offices 
of  the  local  committees,  established  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  located  In  the  area 
of  production  of  such   commodity, 

(3)  By  offer  to  purchase  on  the  open  mar- 
ket through  the  offices  of  the  State  com- 
mittees, established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act. 

The  method  authorized  by  clause  (2)  may  be 
used  only  In  the  event  that  the  method 
prescribed  by  clause  (1)  falls  to  provide  the 
desired  quantities,  and  the  method  author- 
ized by  clause  (3)  may  be  used  only  In  the 
event  that  the  rqipthod  (M-escrlbed  by  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  fall  to  provide  sufficient  quan- 
tities. 

(b)  Not  less  than  thirty  per  centum  of 
the  total  Inventory  of  «»ch  commodity  ac- 
quired and  stored  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  stored  In  the  a««a  of  production,  and  not 
less  than  eighty  per  centum  of  that  thirty 
per  centum  shall  be  stored  in  United  States 
Government  owned  facilities. 

Sec.  8.  Except  when  a  state  of  emergency 
has  been  proclaimed  by  the  President  or  by 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  declar- 
ing that  commodity  reserves  held  by  the 
United  States  under  this  Act  should  not  be 
sold,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  each  commodity 
In  the  reserve  for  sale  at  the  foUowlng  price: 
(1)  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  centum  of 
the  average  price  farmers  received  in  the 
United  States  for  such  commodity  dxulng 
the  preceding  five  marketing  years,  (2) 
except  In  the  case  of  soybeans,  120 
per  centum  of  the  target  price  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-86,  or 
(3)  the  mtirket  price,  whichever  is  greater 
The  price  of  the  conxmodlty  concerned  sha:: 
be  ewljusted  to  reflect  the  cusx-cmnry  location 
grade  price  differentials,  and  reasonable  car- 
rying charges  computed  from  the  first  day  of 
the  current  marketing  year  Sales  during  anv 
marketing  year  shall  be  limited  to  the  net 
quantities  by  which  estimated  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exports  exceed  estimated  do- 
mestic production  and  imports:  no  one  buy- 
er or  single  trade  entltv  sha:i  be  permitted  to 
purchase  more  than  ten  per  centum  of  the 
urrent  stocks  of  any  commodity  held  In  re- 
serve under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  also  authcM-Ued  to  dis- 
pose of  commodities  In  such  reserve  for  the 
following  purposes :  > 


(1)  For  use  In  relieving  distress  (A)  in  any 
State,  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  Puerto  Rloo, 
Ouam.  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
or  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory,  declared  by 
the  President  to  be  an  acute  distress  area 
because  of  unemployment  or  other  economic 
cause  If  the  President  finds  that  such  use  wUl 
not  displace  or  Interfere  with  normal  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities,  and  (B) 
In  connection  with  any  major  disaster  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  warrant  assistance 
by  the  Pederal  Govenunent  under  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970. 

(2)  For  use  In  connection  with  a  state  of 
civil  defense  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President  or  the  Congress  \n  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U3.C  App.  2251- 
2297). 

(3)  For  use  in  the  preservation  and  main- 
tenance of  foundation  herds  of  cattle  (In- 
cluding producing  dairy  cattle),  sheep,  and 
goats  and  their  offspring,  under  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 

'{7  XJJB.C.  1427),  and  to  provide  feed  for 
livestock  in  any  emergency  area  under  the 
Act  of  September  21,  19^,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1427,  note). 

(4)  For  use  by  the  President  to  meet 
famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary 
relief  requirements  In  friendly  foreign 
countries. 

Skc.  9.  The  Secretary  may  buy  and  sell 
commodities  at  an  equivalent  price,  allowing 
for  the  customary  location  and  grade  price 
differentials,  substanUally  equivalent  quan- 
tities In  different  locations  or  warehouses  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  properly  handle,  ro- 
tate, distribute,  and  locate  the  commodity 
reserve  authorized  by  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  announce  his  intention  to  pur- 
chase to  offset  any  sale  within  two  market 
days  of  the  date  of  such  sale,  and  purchases 
shall  be  made  within  20  market  days  after 
the  announcement. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  accept 
warehouse  receipts  In  lieu  of  takiJjg  physical 
possession  of  any  commodity,  but  In  such 
cases  the  obligor  under  the  warehouse  re- 
ceipt shall  be  requU^d  at  all  times  to  have 
the  grade  stated  on  the  warehouse  receipt 
or  a   better  grade  available  for  delivery. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  daJJv  list 
available  showing  the  price,  location,'  and 
quantity  of  the  transactions  made  under 
this  section. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Com- 
modltff  Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent 
feasible  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practical 
consistent  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  p-or- 
poees  of  this  Act  and  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  this  Act,  utilize  the 
loca;  and  State  committees,  established  un- 
der section  8'b,  of  the  Soil  Conse.'vaUon 
and  I>:.,mest!c  .'iliotment  .^ct.  and  the  usual 
and  custonia-T  channels,  facilities,  and  ar- 
rangements of  trade  and  commerce 

Sec.  12  The  Secretary  sha::  mate  a  r»^ 
port  to  Congress  prior  to  Februar-.  :5  .if  each 
year  which  shai;  l:;c:ude  therein  the  quan- 
tlty  of  each  commodity  owned  and  stored 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
location  of  the  sto.-ed  con;moditles.  inciud- 
mg  the  quantity  at  each  location,  an  Item- 
ized :istlng  of  purchase?  and  sa:es  made 
during  the  prior  rear.  Including  the  co.m- 
modlty,  buyer  or  seller,  quantity,  price  and 
such  other  data  as  may  be  neceasa.'^-  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
provided  for  under  this  Act 

Sec.  13  ai  The  Se.:retaj->  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  sha::  per; icipat*  to  the  fullest 
extent  practlcab:e  with  appropriate  Inter- 
nationa; orgsnlzations.  including  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  In  an  effort  to  establish  and  mafn- 
taln  world  resen-e«  of  basic  food  com- 
modities. 

(b)    In  connection  with  any  action  tater. 
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under  subaeAlon  (a),  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  the  United  States 
providing  fluanclal  assistance  and  of  the 
World  Bank  providing  financial  assistance 
to  carry  out  a  program  to  establish  and 
maintain  world  reserves  of  basic  food  com- 
modities. Including  Increased  storage  facili- 
ties in  othor  countries  for  the  storage  of 
such  commodtU^s. 

(C)  The  S«eretary  and  the  Sccretarj-  of 
State  shail^ubmit  a  Joint  report  to  the 
Congress  wfthin  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thU  Act  setting  forth  the  re- 
sults of  actions  taken  under  subsection  (a) 
and  the  results  of  the  study  conducted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b'.  Thereafter  they 
shall  submit  a  Joint  report  to  the  Congress 
each  year  describing  any  actions  taken  un- 
der subsection  (a)  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations  they   deem   approprU>te 

Sec.  14.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  TAFT   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Pell^  : 
S.  2832.  A  bill  to  provide  persons  who 
unlawfully  failed  to  register  for  the  draft, 
or  who  unlawfully  avmded  mili*ar>  serv- 
ice, with  an  opportunity  to  earn  immu- 
nity from  prosecution  and  punishment 
for  such  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, by  mianimous  twnsent. 

THE    E.UiNEO    iiMMCNITY    ACT    O?     1974 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  a-^k  unain- 
mous  coment,  out  of  order,  to  introduce 
a  bill  dealing  with  the  Selective  Service 
Act  and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  understood  that  if 
and  when  this  bill  is  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
it  would  normally  fall,  may  want  to  take 
a  look  at  it.  Should  that  be  the  case,  nec- 
essary steps  will  be  taken  to  aUow  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  take  a  look 
at  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Cur- 
tis) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 14.   1971.  I  introduced  S.  3011.  the 
Amnesty  Act  of  1972.  That  bill  offered  a 
procedure  of  resolving  the  very  diflQcult 
and   very    practical   problem   of   many 
young  Americans  who  are  in  prison,  over- 
seas, or  living  undergroimd  In  the  United 
States  because  of  their  resistance  to  the 
Vietnam   draft.   As   I  indicated   before, 
many  of  these  draft  resisters  have  been 
victims  of  bad  judgment  and  poor  advice. 
Others,  however,  have  acted  out  of  deep 
personal  objection  to  the  cause  which 
our  country  followed  as  the  United  States 
became  involved   in   the   Vietnam  war. 
Unfortimately,  S.  3011  was  not  acted 
upon  in  the  92d  Congress  as  it  was  not 
considered    by    the    Subcommittee    on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  However,  the  same 
questions  remain  before  the  country  to- 
day. Will  we  offer  these  young  men  an 
opportunity  to  become  productive  citi- 
zens in  their  country?  Is  it  more  in  the 
Interest  of  the  country  to  have  them 
spend  time  in  jail  and  In  exile  or  to  have 
them  serve  their  country  through  some 
type    of    alternative    service,    such    as 
VISTA? 
Senator  Pzll  and  I  believe  these  yoimg 


men  should  be  provided  w*fh  an  altema- 
KUve  other  than  prison  or  exile  and  there- 
fore, are  Introducing  today  the  Earned 
Immunity  Act  of  1974.  This  legislation, 
while  patterned  after  our  proposal  in  the 
92d  Congress,  does  contain  some  signifi- 
cant changes  In  that  it  would  require  2 
years  of  alternative  service,  as  compared 
to  3  in'S.  3011.  Further,  it  would  create 
an  Immunity  Review  Bjard.  pattemad 
after  tlie  procedure  implemented  by 
President  Truman  in  194S  after  World 
War  n.  This  board  would  be  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Of  tlie  five  mcm>:ers.  four  would 
be  nominated  by  the  President  from  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  the  majority 
..nd  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  and  minority  leader  of  the 
House  The  duration  of  the  Board  wculd 
be  foi»'4  years  with  the  President  ap- 
pointing the  chairman. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  ♦h?  Board 
could  only  review  violations  of  the  Mill- 
tar\-  Selective  Ser\ice  .\ct  froin  August  4. 
1964 — the  date  of  approval  or"  th?  Gulf 
of  Tcrkin  resolution— to  Januars'  27. 
1973 — the  date  of  the  Paiis  Peace 
Agreement.  Any  indi\idual  falling  into 
this  category  would  have  1  year  from  the 
effecUve  dc»t3  of  the  act  to  present  him- 
self to  the  Beard. 

Our  proposal  do: ..  not  Involve  unquali- 
fied amnesty  for  draft  dodgei-s  and  de- 
serter.5.  Quite  frankly,  we  would  serious- 
ly question  surh  an  approach.  We  be- 
lieve th-^t  deserters  should  not  be  en- 
compassed within  such  legislation  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  those  who  are  In  the  m-litary  are 
under  the  Code  of  Military  Justice  which 
involves  an  entirely  different  system  of 
law  and  procedure  than  those  who  are 
merely  draft  resisters. 

Second,  thot^e  who  leave  the  military 
and  particularly  those  who  leave  combat 
units,  have  a  far  more  disruptive  impact 
on  our  Nations  defense  posture  than 
those  who  merely  fail  to  show  up  at 
the  induction  center. 

Finally,  and  most  critically,  the  mili- 
tary estimates  that  less  than  5  percent 
of  those  who  desert  do  so  for  ideological 
reasons.  Some  young  men  desert  because 
they  get  Into  trouble  with  an  officer,  com- 
mit a  crime  on  the  military  base,  or  get 
into  difficulty  with  civilian  authority 
near  a  military  base.  A  blanket  amnesty 
that  would  include  all  deserters  v,ould  be 
unfair.  ai:d  very  dL^ruptlve  of  military 
discipline. 

Prom  July  1.  1966.  through  Jime  30. 
1971.  for  example,  there  were  354,429 
deserters.  Desertion  is  defined  adminis- 
tratively as  being  absent  without  leave 
for  30  consecutive  days  or  more.  Of  this 
number.  319.168  were  returned  to  mili- 
tary control  as  of  September  1971.  Those 
who  would  advocate  amnesty  for  desert- 
ers, in  my  judgment,  fall  to  appreciate 
the  extensive  number  of  deserters  In- 
volved, the  reasons  for  their  desertion, 
and  the  fact  that  very  few  are  related  to 
an  ideological  opposition  to  the  war. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  grant  unqualified  amnesty  with- 
out any  service  requirement.  I  recognize 
that  there  are  some  Americans  who  be- 
lieve that  draft  resisters  should  be  wel- 
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corned  back  to  our  country  as  heroes  with 
a  tickertape  parade.  Certainly  there  are 
others  who  believe  that  they  should  be 
shot  on  sight  In  my  judgment,  the  sensi- 
ble approach  is  to  OiTer  tliese  young  men 
an  opportunity  to  earn  their  readmisslon 
to  American  society.  Such  a  service  obli- 
gation recognizes  the  ii.debtedness  which 
they  have  to  their  country.  In  addition,  a 
service  requirement  recognizes  that  many 
who  served  in  Vietnam  aud  died  in  Viet- 
nam were  just  as  opposed  to  the  war  as 
those  who  went  to  Canada.  Since  we  im- 
pose a  service  requirement  on  our  con- 
scientious objectors,  I  see  no  reason  why 
thosp  who  fled  the  country  should  be 
permitted  to  cope  back  without  under- 
taking the  same  lype  of  service  which  cur 
conscientious  objectors  have  performed. 
The  case  for  qualified  service  becomes 
compelling  when  one  conslde/s  the  ef- 
fect of  the  change  in  our  Selective  Serv- 
ice Law  in  1970.  Until  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decided  Wel..h  against  United 
States,  on  June  15  of  that  year.  Individ- 
uals seeking  conscientious  objector  status 
had  to  raise  their  objection  in  reflation 
to  their  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  When 
tne  Supreme  Couit  ruled  that  a  belief  in 
a  Supreme  Being  was  no  longer  required, 
and  that  other  deep-felt  personal  views 
could  suffice,  obvious  inequities  became 
evident. 

In  one  family,  two  brothers  might  have 
held  the  same  deep  felt  opposition  to  war. 
The  elder  son.  who  became  draft  eligible 
before  the  Welsh  decision,  could  not  have 
Deen  classified  as  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector and  might  have  gone  to  prison  or 
into  exile.  His  younger  brother,  holding 
exactly  the  same  views  on  war.  could 
have  become  a  conscientious  objector.  He 
would  not  be  a  criminal,  and  could  be 
lawfully  serving  his  country  in  alterna- 
tive service. 

Is  it  really  fair  for  us  to  treat  the 
elder  brother  as  a  criminal  and  the  other 
brother  as  a  lawful  citizen?  I  think  not. 
Because  over  55.000  young  Americans 
have  lost  their  lives  and  many  more 
were  wounded  serving  their  country  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  should  not  grant  am- 
nesty to  draft  resisters  without  requiring 
them  to  perform  alternate  service  for 
America.  But  it  would  also  be  a  great 
mistake  for  us  to  forever  foreclose  those 
who  seek  to  change  their  status  from 
participating  in  American  life. 

Those  who  are  In  the  military  are 
under  the  Code  of  Military  Justice  which 
involves  an  entirely  different  system  of 
law  and  procedure  than  those  who  are 
merely  draft  resisters. 

A  Gallup  poll  commissioned  for  News- 
week Indicates  that  while  only  7  percent 
of  AmrriTans  favor  unqualified  amnesty, 
and  while  only  22  percent  of  Americans 
oppose  amnesty  In  any  form,  63  percent 
of  Amer^ans  favor  a  qualified  amnesty 
with  a  service  requirement  such  as  I  have 
proposed. 

The  Earned  Immunity  Act  of  1974 
would  permit  draft  registers  to  be  re- 
leased from  prison  or  returned  to  the 
United  States  if  they  agreed  to  serve 
their  country  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
They  could  serve  America  as  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  or  they  could  elect 
to  serve  in  alternative  service.  The  alter- 
native service  could  be  in  the  public  or 
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private  sector  as  long  sis  such  service 
was  approved  by  the  Board.  Because  of 
the  strength  of  our  country,  I  believe 
America  should  give  these  young  men 
an  opportunity  to  return  home  and  make 
positive  contributions  to  our  country. 

I  realize  there  will  be  those  in  the 
country  that  may  abuse  us  for  even  of- 
fering such  a  proposal  and  question 
whether  we  have  lost  all  sen.se  of  patriot- 
ism. I  feel  this  is  unfortunate  and  would 
ask  such  Individuals  to  focus  closely 
upon  what  we  have  proposed.  Further, 
I  would  ask  such  individuals  to  consider 
the  virtue  of  forgriveness,  especially  at 
this  time  of  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Earned  Immunity  Act  of  1974  be  printed 
in  its  entirety,  and  that  a  memorandum 
that  my  staff  has  prepared  stating  the 
general  objectives  that  Senator  Pei.l  and 
I  have  with  regard  to  this  legislation 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  2832 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Earned  Immunity 
Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  person  who,  subse- 
quent to  August  4.  1964.  and  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 27.  1973.  unlawfully  faUed  to  register  un- 
der the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  or 
failed  to  comply  with  a  lawful  Induction 
order  fcr  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  may  secure  immunity  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  offenses 
described  in  section  12  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  and  other  related  offenses 
If  such  person  completes  the  period  of  pub- 
lic service  hereinafter  prescribed.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  Immunity  under  this  Act,  an  appli- 
cant shall — 

(1)  present  himself  by  individual  appear- 
ance, or  that  of  an  attorney  at  law  or  famUy 
member  to  the  Immunity  Review  Board 
(established  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  this 
Act)  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  at  such  place  and  In 
such  manner  as  may  be  required  In  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with 
the  Immunity  Review  Board  under  which  the 
applicaMt  agrees,  in  Return  for  Immunity 
upon  completion  of  the  full  performance  of 
the  agreement,  to  enlist  and  agree  to  serve 
two  years  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  up  to  two  years  in  such  alterna- 
tive service,  public  or  private,  contributing 
to  the  national  health,  safety,  or  welfare  as 
may  be  appro-,  ed  by  the  Immunity  Review 
Board,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  service 
In  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  VISTA, 
and  the  Peace  Corps,  except  as  such  term 
may  be  othervlss  decreased  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  section  4:  and 

(3)  agree  to  compensation  for  such  period 
adequate  to  provide  a  standard  of  living 
reasonably  comparable  to  that  which  the 
same  man  would  have  enjoyed  If  he  entered 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  at 
the  lowest  pay  grade  without  promotion  and 
otherwise  comply  with  such  regulations  as 
to  compensation  as  are  promulgated  by  the 
Immunity  Review  Board  established  pur- 
suant to  section  4(e)    of  this  Act. 

(b)  During  the  term  of  any  agreement  en- 
tered Into  by  any  person  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  (2),  the  United  States  shall  with- 
hold any  administrative  or  judicial  action 
to  pis>6ecute  such  person  for  any  violation  o^ 


auy  law  referred  to  in  such  agreement,  and 
any  applicable  statute  of  limitations  shall 
be  tolled  dviring  the  period  such  agreement 
is  In  effect. 

(c)  The  willful  faUure  of  any  person  to 
complv  with  any  term  of  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  this  Act  shall  constitute 
grounds  for  termination  of  such  agreement 
by  the  United  States.  Such  termination  cf 
the  agreement  shall  void  any  conditional 
grant  of  Immunity  made  under  this  Act.  but 
any  evidence  accumulated  by  or  submitted 
to  said  Immunity  Review  Board  shall  not  be 
released  to  any  governmental  agency. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  otherwise  eligible  for 
Immunity  under  this  Act  who  Is  under  In- 
dictment, who  has  been  convicted,  or  who 
is  serving  a  prison  sentence  arising  out  of 
conduct  described  In  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  be  eligible  to  earn  Immunity  hereunder. 
Including  the  revocation  of  any  Judgment  of 
conviction,  termination,  or  suspension  of  any 
action  upon  any  Indictment  heretofore  en- 
tered; but  any  person  subject  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  (chapter  47  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code)  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  earn  Immunity  from  the  sentence  or  other 
punishment  Imposed  by  any  military  court 
under  such  Code. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
board  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Im- 
munity Review  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  Mtthe  "Boerd").  The  Board  shall  be  em- 
po^wred  to  execute  such  agreements  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  p\.UT>oses  of  this  Act 
and  to  determine  the  length  of  service,  if 
any.  required  hereunder  to  earn  immunity 
m  accord«ince  with  Individual  circumstances. 
The  Board  shall  be  empowered  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  to  effectuate  the  Congres- 
sional Intent  manifested  herein  and  such 
rules  and  regtUatlons  shall  be  promulgated 
in  accordance  with  chapter  5  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  four 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  as  follows — 

(1)  One  member  shaU  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  reoomn^nded  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate.  ' 

(2)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  recommended  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  Individuals  recommended  by  the 
Minority  Leader  (>f  the  Senate. 

(4)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  recommended  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

A  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  In  which  the  original  recommenda- 
tion was  made.  Members  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  life  of  the  Board. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  annual  salary  and  re- 
imbursement for  expenses  equal  to  the  an- 
nual salary  and  expenses  payable  to  a  United 
States  district  court  Judge. 

(d)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shaU  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  be  selected  by  the  President  from  among 
members  of  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  It  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title. 

(f  r  ^ach  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 


to  tlie  Board,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  such  Information  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  designate  one 
or  more  of  Its  members  to  study  each  ap- 
plication filed  with  it  under  this  Act  and 
such  member  or  members  shall  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  full  Board.  Prior  to  the 
•  final  decision  by  such  Board,  the  applicants 
T  must  be  timely  furnished  with  a  written  copy 
of  such  recommendations  and  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  submit.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Board,  any  additional  statements  he  deems 
appropriate  The  decision  of  a  majority  of 
the  Board  determining  the  period  needed  to 
earn  immunity  shall  be  a  final  determination 
not  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  any  form, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  determine  the  length 
of  alternative  service  to  be  Included  In  any 
agreement  consummated  In  accordance  with 
section  2  of  this  Act  when  the  applicant 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  that : 

(1)  At  the  time  the  applicant  performed 
the  acts  for  which  he  now  seeks  immunity 
he  WEis  erroneously  convinced  by  himself 
or  others  that  he  was  not  then  or  would 
not  be  In  violation  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  by  his  action; 

(2i  The  applicant  could  have  qualified  for 
classification  as  a  conscientious  objector 
under  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Coiut  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the 
time  period  set  forth  In  section  2(a); 

(3)  A  member  of  the  applicant's  Ifiimedl- 
ate  family  is  now  In  desperate  need  of  his 
personal  presence  for  which  no  other  sub- 
stitute could  be  found,  and  such  need  was 
not  of  his  own  creation; 

(4)  The  applicant  demonstrates  a  l£w:k  of 
mental  capacity  which  might  have  rendered 
his  acts  less  than  willful;  ^ 

(5)  The  applicant  has  been  In  the  M&st,  or 
Is  currently,  subject  to  Judicial  sanctldi^for 
committing  offenses  for  which  he  seeksN^- 
munlty;  or  ^^i 

(6)  Sueh  other  circumstances  as  ejce  con^ 
slstent  with  the  principles  expfessed  herein. 

(c)  Nothing  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  authorize  the  decrease  In  a  term  of 
service  solely  because  of  selective  opposition 
to  United  States  military  actions  in  South- 
east Asia,  It  being  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  full  terms  of  service  required  by  section 

2    (a)    shall   be   required   to  earn   ImmunJfC^^ 
from  prosecution  or  punishment  under  such 
circumstances. 

(d)  Any  assignment  of  alternative  service 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  Interfere  with 
the  competitive  Job  market  by  assigning  a 
person  In  a  capacity  for  which  there  are 
Gfther  qualified  apUcants  not  subject  to  this 
Act.  nor  shall  assignments  of  alternative 
service  pursuant  to  this  Act  be  permitted  to 
prejudice  in  any  manner  the  employment  op- 
portunities for  Individuals  who  have  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  person  otherwise  eligible  for  Immunity 
If  such  person  (1)  Is  serving  a  prison  sen- 
tence for  an  offense  not  described  In  section 
2  of  this  Act  or  is  scheduled  to  serve.  Im- 
mediately after  completion  of  his  sentence 
fcr  an  offense  described  In  section  2  of  this 
Act.  a  prl-son  term  for  any  other  offense  for 
which  he  has  been  convicted,  or  (2)  Is  under 
Indictment  tor  any  offense  for  which  Im- 
munity may  not  be  granted  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  All  r^erences  in  this  Act  to  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  reference  to  prior  corre- 
■5T5ondlnp  Acts  and  other  statutes  of  the 
United  States  whose  applicability  depend 
upon  the  activities  forjphlch  the  applicant 
seeks  Immunity  under  t^ls  Act  from  prose- 
cution or  punishment  under  an  aereement 
by  and  between  applicant  and  the  Board. 
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Sk.  8.  The  Botutl  ahaJl  ceaM  to  exist  four 
yean  after  the  effective  date  of  thl«  Act. 

3sc.  9.  The  provlalona  of  thta  Act  aliaU  not 
be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  affecMn  any 
way  the  power  of  the  President  under  section 
a  of  Article  U  of  the  Constitution  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  any  offense  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Smc.  10.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  reimburse  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Oovemment  for 
the  salary  and  other  Incidental  expenses  In- 
CTirred  by  such  department  or  agency  in 
utUlzlng  the  services  of  persons  assigned  to 
perform  alternative  service  under  this  Act. 

3«c.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  of  such  provUlon  to  any  person 
or  circumstances,  shaU  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  application-  of 
such  provisions  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  therebv 

8bc  12.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  60 
days  after  date  of  enactment. 

"Thx  Easvtd  IMMT7^^TT  Act  or  1974":  S«c- 

TT0N-BT-Srcn0I»       AlTAI.ysi8       BT       S»K4T01 

RoBHW  Taft,  Jr.     '^ — ^ 

I-  Ftrapoers  op  the  act 
A.  Introduction 

On  January  37,  1973.  the  United  States  of 
America  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  Its  rela- 
Uonshlp  to  the  hostlliues^in  Indochina.  At 
that  time,  as  a  res\Ut  of  estenslve  negotla- 
Uons.  a  series  of  agreements  was  entered 
Into  which  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  repatriate  its  prisoners  of  war  in  that 
area  ar.d  fulflU  its  pledge  to  bring  about  a 
cease-flre  and  peace.  Because  of  these  con- 
ditions. It  is  now  appropriate  to  reconsider 
the  sltuaOpn  of  those  persons  who  have 
failed  to  register  for  selective  service,  failed 
to  comply  with  a  lawful  Induction  order,  or 
otherwise  disregarded  the  duties  placed  upon 
them  with  respjsct  to  repcrtln*  for  miUtarr 
service' 

B.    Those   persons   who   have   evaded    prose- 
cution    /or     selective     service     violations 
should    be    granted    immunity    upon    the 
completion  of  a  contractual  obligation  for 
compensatory   personal  service 
In  the  92nd  Congress.  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate BUI  3011,  which  addressed  itself  to  this 
problem  in  a  preliminary  manner.  As  I  had 
hoped.    It   provoked    considerable    discussion 
and  I  hope  the  country  has  benefited  from 
the    many    comments,    both    pro    and    con 
which  have  been  made  about  my  original  bUl' 
I  am  particularly  gratefxU  for  the  thought- 
ful and  serious  commer.ts  which  have  been 
made  in  a  series  of  I^iw  review  articles  « 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  which  Sen- 
ator Pell  and  myself,  together  with  our  sUffs 
have  held,  we  now  feel  that  we  are  Ln  a 
position  to  suggest  to  the  Senate  the  "Earned 
Immunity  Act  of  1974"  which  embodies,  w« 
believe,  a  responsible  resolution  of  the  in- 
herent conHlct  between  the  demand  for 
total  amnesty  and  the  demand  for  total 
punlshmenC^We  subscribe  to  neither  end 
and  believe  \fejir  blU  reflects  that  commit- 
ment » 

The  purpoee  of  the  leglaUtlon.  aa  stated 
in  the  purpoee  clause.  U  to  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  men  faUlng  within  the  claM  to 
earn  Immunity  from  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment under  the  MUltary  Selective  Service 
Act.  As  la  set  forth  In  Section  3(a)  of  our 
bill,  only  thoee  person*  who  took  unUwful 
actions  under  that  Act  between  August  4, 
19«4.  and  January  27.  1973,  are  eligible  to 
seek  Immunity  from  proeecutlon  and  pxinlah- 
ment.  Furthermore,  such  immunity  arises 
only  upon  the  completion  by  such  Individual 
of  the-  term*  of  a  written  agreement  which 

Footnote*  at  end  of  article 
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such  applicant  undertakes  with  the  United 
States.  Under  that  written  agreement,  the 
applicant  would,  in  return  for  immunity 
upon  completion  of  full  performance,  agree 
to  enlist  and  serve  for  up  to  3  yean  in  the 
Armed  Faroes  or  up  to  two  years  in  alterna- 
tive aervloe.  public  or  private,  contributing 
to  the  national  health,  safety  or  welfare. 

n.    A)fAX.TSIS 

A.  The  Immunity  Review  Board 
1.  The  Immunity  Review  Board  ahaU  deter- 
mine the  conditions  by  which  each  appli- 
cant shall  obtain  Immunity 

This  Act  contemplates  the  creation  of  an 
"Immunity  Review  Board,"  which  we  have 
deliberately  modeled  as  an  analogy  to  a  board 
utilised  by  President  Trxmmn.'  Sections  3(a) 
and  3  of  the  Act  set  forth  the  general  class 
of  persons  ell^ble  for  Immunity,  and  the 
general  conditions  prerequisite  to  obtaining 
said  grant.  Section  4(a)  establishes  the 
Board,  and  delegates  to  It  the  authority  to 
determine,  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  the  con- 
ditions which  each  applicant  must  fulfill  In 
order  to  gain  Immunity.  Section  3  permits  In- 
dividuals currently  subject  to  Judicial  sanc- 
tions for  violations  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  to  similarly  obtain  Immunity  through 
the  Board  from  the  further  imposition  of 
sanctions. 

3.  Congress  is  empowered  to  create  the  Im- 
munity Review  Board  and  delegate  to  It  the 
authority  to  grant  immunity 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Congress  has 
the  Constitutional  authority  to  enact  legis- 
lation permitting  certain  classes  of  Individ- 
uals to  obtain  immunity  from  criminal 
prosecution.  It  is  clear  that,  Just  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  to  par- 
ticular Individuals,'  Congress  may  immunize 
a  general  class  of  individuals  from  proeecu- 
tlon.»  For  example.  In  1866.  Congress  directed 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing a  pardon  for  all  deserten  who  re- 
turned to  their  posts  within  suty  days.' 

This  legislative  power  of  immunity  has 
also  been  exerelsed  numerous  times  where 
It  has  been  considered  necessvy  to  obtain 
testimony  Ln  connection  with  criminal  in- 
vestigations.' The  responslbUlty  to  determine 
which  persons  should  be  granted  this  Im- 
munity has  variously  been  placed  in  federal 
agencies,  prosecuton.  and  Congressional 
committees.* 

Congress  also  has  the  undisputed  power  to 
modify  the  terms  and  condiuons  of  Judicial 
sanction!  Imposed  on  those  convicted  of 
crimes.  This  authority  has  been  delegated 
to  the  Pedenl  Board  of  Parole,  granting  that 
Board  broad  discretion  in  determining 
whether  It  !»hould  mitigate  or  alter  the  form 
of  punishment  Impoaed.*  The  authority  ex- 
ercised by  the  Board  of  Parole  Is  probably  the 
most  common  use  of  our  legislative  power  of 
immunity. 

The  duties  and  powera  of  the  Immunity 
Review  Board  partake  of  all  three  of  the 
foregoing  examples  This  Board  U  empowered 
to  deal  with  all  membere  of  the  specified 
class  of  persons  to  whom  Congress  has  ex- 
tended this  conditional  offer  of  immunity. 
The  Board  shall  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  pursuant  to  them  consider  the 
merits  of  each  individual  case.  The  Board 
shall  then  offer  appropriate  conditions  of 
service  to  each  applicant,  the  fulfillment  of 
which  aball  entlile  that  Individual  to 
Immunity. 

B.  The  Board  shall  utilize   the  grounds  net 
forth  in  the  Act  in  determining  the  appro- 
priate length  of  senxce 
Section  5  of  the  Act  sets  forth  the  grourds 
which  we  believe  the  Immunity  Review  Board 
should  consider  In  determining  ;  he   appro- 
priate   length    of    service    required    for    an 
applicant  to  gain  immunity.  One  example  of 
the  grounds  that  the  Imanunity  Review  Board 
might  consider   in   mitigation   is  that   of  a 
pervon   who   thought   he   would   have   been 


required  to  perform  military  service  but.  In 
faot.  he  would  not  have.  The  usefulness  at 
the  Immunity  Review  Board  In  thu  context 
would  be  that  each  person  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  present  his  individual  case 
before  the  terms  of  the  agreement  would  be 
axed. 

The  second  ground  for  consideration  by  the 
Immunity  Review  Board  deals  with  the  pos- 
sibility   that   the   applicant   could   hav«   se- 
cured  classification   as   a   conscientious   ob- 
jector.   The    United    States   Supreme    Court, 
throughout  the  Indochina  period,  gradually 
broadened  Its  definition  of  conscientious  ob- 
jector. As  a  result,  one  who  applied  in  1973 
could  have  sec\ired  that  ciasslflcatlon.  where- 
as  the   same    individual,    applying    in    1964, 
could  not  have."*  We  have  no  Ulu.tion*  about 
the   dlfflcultlaa   involved   In  adhiinL-iterlng  a 
procedure  which  takes  Into  account  chang- 
ing   Judicial    standards.    Nevertheless,    it    Is 
our  feeling  that  any  person  who  could  have 
qualified  as  a  conscientious  objector  on  Jan- 
uary 27,   1973  should  be  permitted  to  have 
that  fact  considered  In  Judging  the  length 
of  time  he  would  be  required  to  serve  under 
his  agreement  in  order  to  secure  Immunity 
from  violation  of  law.  It  may  be  appropriate 
at   this  point  to   mention   that  we  do  not 
believe    that   it    Is    possible    to   Instruct   the 
Immunity  Review  Byu-d  on  how  much  weight 
to  give  to  any  one  particular  factor.  This  does 
not  result  from  any  desire  on  our  part  to 
delegate    our    legislative    function,    but.    In- 
stead,   It   demonstrates  our   belief   that   the 
confusion  a.-;d  controveny  surrounding  this 
matter   requires  a   qualified   and   thorough 
analysis.    To    that    end.    the    legislation    In- 
structs the  Immunity  Review  Board,  In  Sec- 
tion 4(a).  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  In 
accordance   with   the   Administrative   Proce- 
dure Act  to  effectuate  these  purposes."  We 
would  anticipate  that  the  Immunity  Review 
Board  would  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
Congressional    criteria   and   would   establish 
rules  based  upon   their  experience  and  re- 
view. 

The  third  ground  set  up  by  our  legislation 
Is  the  existence  of  an  overwhelming  need  for 
the  personal  pre.ence  of  the  applicant  with 
his  family  We  can  conceive  of  situations 
where  such  need  results  from  illness  In  the 
famUy  where  the  person  should  be  released 
Immediately  from  any  further  obligation  to 
earn  the  Immunity  However,  It  la  not  In- 
conceivable that  the  Immunity  Review  Board 
could  accept  a  deferred  contractual  obliga- 
tion In  appropriate  cases 

The  fourth  Congressional  crlterlum  set 
forth  In  our  legislation  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  lack  of  mental  capacity  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  unlawful  activity  It  Is  entirely 
poeslble  that  there  are  groups  of  men  of  low 
mental  capacity  who.  through  peer  pressure 
or  otherwise,  took  action  which,  upon  full 
examination,  provides  a  basts  for  mitigation 
of  the  length  of  service. 

The  flfth  ground  provides  for  those  persons 
who  are  preaenOy  being  punished  for  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  offenses.  Such  persons  who 
have  already  served  time  in  prisons  or  periods 
of  probation  and  'or  parole  may  apply  to  the 
Board  f'JT  Immunity  from  further  such  treat- 
ment The  Board  should  take  this  past  pun- 
ishment into  account  when  fashioning  the 
terms  of  agreements  in  these  cases. 

Also.  It  Is  deliberately  left  open  to  the 
Immunity  Review  Board  to  develop  other 
grounds  for  consideration  as  are  consistent 
with  the  principles  embodied  In  the  Act. 

Finally,  we  believe  it  is  amroprlate  to 
Include  a  crlterlum  which,  when  applicable, 
conclusively  forbids  reduction  of  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  service  Those'  Individuals 
whose  sole  motivating  factor  was  selective 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War.  while  not 
disqualified  from  securing  Immunity,  can- 
not use  that  factor  as  the  basis  for  any  re- 
duction In  the  term,  since  that  has  never 
been  a  basis  for  a  slmUar  acUon  by  any  of  the 
draft  regulations." 
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O.  The  actions  of  the  immunity  Ket-tfw  Board 
shall  not  be  judicia.iy  reiiewable 
The  Act  explicitly  provides  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Immui.lty  Review  B. lej-cl  as  to 
term  of  service  proposed  K>"t:i  lh;  ^.;.aj  and 
not  subject  to  JudlciiU  review.  Th.s  investi- 
ture of  unreviewable  power,  under  aLiaiyals, 
is  neither  arbitrary  nor  unwarranted. 

The  Board  Is  a  Congressional  mechanism  to 
Insure  that  a  person  entitled   to  immunity 
can  gain  it  through  conditions  appropriate 
to   hU   Individual   case.   The   Act  sets   forth 
relevant  criteria  for  this  determination,  and 
confides  total  discretion  to  the  Board  In  ap- 
plying those  criteria  to  the  myriad  of  rele- 
vant  facts.   This   exercise   of   discretion,    as 
delegated  to  the  Board  by  Congress,  should 
not  be  the  svibject  at  Judicial   Inquiry.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  power  of  the  Executive 
Department,  which  Is  charged  with  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  law,  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  to  Institute  proeecutlon  In  a  par- 
ticular case.  The  leading  opinion  Is  that  writ- 
ten by  now  Chief  Justice  Berger  In  the  case 
of  Newman  v.   United  States,  382  F.2d  479 
(C.A.   DC.   1967).  In   the  Newman  case  the 
United  States  Attorney  determined  not  to  ac- 
cept a  plea  from  one  of  two  co-defendants. 
The  argument  was  made  that  this  conduct 
dep.led  due  proces.s  and  equal  protection   Mr. 
Justice  Berger  held  that  this  was  a  matter 
of  first  impression  and  that  it  had  to  be  re- 
solved   on    the    basis   of    the    constitutional 
division  of  power.   As  Chief  Justice  Berger 
stated, 

"Pew  subjects  are  leas  adapted  to  Judicial 
review  than  the  exercise  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  discre- 
tion In  deciding  when  and  whether  to  insti- 
tute criminal  proceedings,  or  what  precise 
charge  should  be  made,  or  whether  to  dismiss 
a  proceeding  once  brought."  (382  P.2d  at 
p.  480), 

The  Chief  Justice,  speaking  for  a  unani- 
mous panel,  concluded  that  "no  court  has 
any  Jurisdiction  to  Inquire  Into  or  review 
his  decision."  Id.  at  482.  In  an  earlier  deci- 
sion, the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, speaking  en  banc,  held  that: 

"The  courts  are  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
free  exercise  of  the  discretionary  powen  of 
the  Attorneys  of  the  United  States  In  their 
control  over  criminal  proaecuUons."  United 
States  I  Coz.  342  FJJd  167,  171  (6th  Clr  ) 
cert,  den.,  86  S.Ct..  J7e7  (1966). 

The  powen  to  be  exercised  by  the  Board 
are  dramatically  slmUar  to  that  of  federal 
prosecuton.  The  facton  to  be  considered  In 
•ach  case  are  so  numerous  and  subtle  as  not 
to  be  susceptible  of  Judicial  evaluation  and 
weighing.  The  analogy  shown  here  leads  in- 
escapably to  the  conclusion  that  Judicial  re- 
view of  these  decisions  be  precluded. 

A  second  example  of  unreviewable  discre- 
tion also  warrants  attention.  The  Federal 
Board  of  Parole  provides  a  striking  model 
of  the  future  tAsks  of  the  Immunity  Review 
Board.  SlmUar  facton  must  be  weighed  by 
each  board  In  reaching  a  decision.  The  courts 
have  long  since  recognlwd  Congress  granted 
the  Board  of  Parole  "absolute  discretion"  in 
the  grant  or  denial  of  parole."  In  the  face  of 
this  discretion.  Judicial  review  U  necessarUv 
prechjded  •' 

In  the  absence  of  evidence  of  flagrant  un- 
warranted, or  unauthorized  action  by  the 
Board.  It  U  not  the  function  of  the  courts  to 
review  such  proceedings  Scarpa''  v  VJS 
Board  of  Parole,  477  F.2d   at  283. 

The  Scarpa  court  enunciated  the  prtnclple 
behind  this  viewpoint:  the  government  may 
In  Its  unreviewable  discretion,  confer  a  bene- 
fit on  an  individual  or  refuse  to  change  an 
Individual's  sUtus  to  the  better:  on  the 
other  hand,  where  a  cognizable  beneflt  Is 
withdrawn,  the  courts  wlU  examine  that 
action  to  insure  the  presence  of  due  proc- 
•es"  The  Immimlty  Board  of  Review  will 
confer  a  beneflt.  a  reduction  In  service,  when 
It  flnds  It  approprUte.  Th^  Board  need  not 
be  reviewed  as  to  the  merits  of  its  decisions. 


D.  Limitations  of  the  Scope  of  the  Act 
First  of  all.  It  does  not  apply  to  anvoce 
serving  a  prison  sentence  for  crln:ies  unre- 
lated to  selective  service  violations  Further- 
more, It  Is  not  applicable  to  iJ.i.jee  pers^.os 
who  have  deserted  fnjm  the  Unlied  States 
Armed  Forces.  We  l>eileve  iha-.  the  problems 
of  these  latter  Individials  are  so  Inextricably 
Intertwined  with  the  considerations  of  mili- 
tary discipline  that  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion for  that  cat^^ry  cf  persons  Is  beyond 
the  proper  scope  of  this  legislation. 

m     CONCLUSION 

The  legislative  power  of  Immunity  has 
been  little  exercised  in  the  context  of  mili- 
tary service.  The  reasons  for  this  prior  dor- 
mancy are  varied,  but  sometimes  readily  ap- 
parent— as  where  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  Kxecutive  branch,  in  each  of  the  coun- 
try's previous  conflicts  so  as  to  make  Con- 
gressional action  unnecessary. 

Moreover,  there  Is  some  evidence  that  an 
Informal  type  of  "amneety"  has  been  admin- 
istered on  a  haphazard  basis  throughout  the 
United  States  by  the  various  United  States 
Attorneys  It  Is  widely  believed  that  a  lesser 
sentence  may  be  secured  by  prosecution  In 
one  part  of  the  country:  •"  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Justice  Department  has  been 
less  than  dUlgent  in  punning  the  violations 
of  the  various  acts  Invo'.ved.  An  important- 
advantage  to  having  an  Immunity  Review 
Board  would  be  that  or  tinlformlty;  the  same 
considerations  would  be  applicable  to  all 
persons  who  sought  immunity  from  proee- 
cutlon and,  although  no  one  would  be  com- 
peUed  to  seek  Immunity,  it  Is  anticipated  by 
us  that  the  existence  of  an  alternative  uni- 
form procedure  would  cut  down  or  elimi- 
nate the  apparently  discriminatory  practices 
which  are  now  in  existence  throughout  the 
country. 

We  fully  recognize  the  llmiutlons  in- 
herent in  our  legislation,  and  we  hope  to 
provoke  a  further  discussion  of  this  matter 
with  the  goal  Uiat  this  acrimonious  problem 
may  be  resolved  in  a  manner  which  would 
beneflt  not  only  the  individuals  involved  but 
the  country  as  a  whole.  We  believe  that  the 
time  Is  ripe  to  move  on  this  Issue  and  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
not  deny  Itself  the  opportunity  to  consider 
fully  the  very  serious  questions  raised  by 
this  matter. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  exact  number  of  such  persons  is  In 
dispute.  Our  staff  analysis,  as  of  the  summer 
of  1973.  estimated  that  at  least  18,500  In- 
dividuals were  abroad  because  of  resistance 
to  the  draft.  As  of  July  23.  1973,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  reported  that  another  l,35i 
persons  were  Indicted  and  awaiting  trial  and 
300  men  were  Imprisoned.  The  number  of 
persons  living  "underground"  In  the  United 
States  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  the 
most  conservative  estimate*  place  that  figure 
at  several  thousand.  In  sum.  the  number  of 
persons  within  the  scope  of  thU  legislation 
quite  probably  exceeds  30.000. 

'  The  flret  bill  I  Introduced  on  December  14 
1971,  was  8.  3011.  It  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv.  The  Sub-committee 
on  Admlnlstretlve  Practice  and  Procedure 
held  hearings  on  "Selective  Service  Svstem 
Procedures  and  Adminlstntlve  Posslb'uities 
for  Amnesty"  on  February  28.  29.  and  March 
1.  1972  (hereinafter  refer.->.>d  to  as  'Hear- 
ings"). The  Hearings  have  been  printed  by 
the  United  Stetes  Government  Printing  Office 
and  comprise  671  pages  with  considerable 
amount  of  source  materials  Incorporated 
therein.  In  addition,  S.  3011  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  In  a  number  of  law 
review  articles  written  on  the  topic.  They 
Include  the  following:  Jones  and  Ralsh. 
"American  Deserters  and  Dreft  Kraden:  Ex- 
ile, Punishment  or  Amnesty?",  13  Harvard 
International  Law  Journal  88  (Winter  1973) 
(printed  verbatim  in  the  Hearln?s  at  pages 
460-478);  Roth  and  Rothman,  "The  Author- 


ity of  a  Congress  to  Orent  Amnesty,"  Yale 
Lei;lslative  Se.'-rlces  (1972)  (printed  at  pages 
490-601  of  the  Hearings) ;  Comment.  "A  His- 
tory and  Discussion  of  Amnesty,"  4  Columbia 
Human  Rights  Law  Review  639  (Fall  1972); 
Comment,  "Draft  Reslsten  In  Exile:  Pros- 
pects and  Risks  of  Return,"  7  Columbia  Jour- 
nal of  Law  and  Social  Problems  1  (Winter 
1971);  Lusky.  "Congressional  Amnesty  for 
War  Flesisters:  Policy  Considerations'  and 
Constitutional  Problems,"  25  Vanderbllt  Law 
Review  535  (April  1972)  :  Mlgllore,  "Amnesty: 
An  Historical  Justification  for  Its  Continuing 
ViabUlty,"  12  Journal  of  FamUy  Law  63 
(1972-73). 

•Under  Article  U.  Section  3,  Clatise  1,  the 
President  has  the  power  to  ".  ,  ,  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States.  .  .  ."  There  have  been  nu- 
merous examples  of  the  use  of  this  power 
over  the  yean  and  they  are  dlscxissed  thor- 
oughly In  the  various  law  review  articles. 
President  Truman,  before  exercising  that 
power,  created  pji  "Amnesty  Board"  com- 
posed of  three  membere  who  examined  and 
considered  the  cases  of  persons  who  had  al- 
ready been  convicted  of  violations  of  the 
Selective  Service  Law  during  World  War  n. 
Executive  Order  9814.  11  Federal  Register 
14645  (December  23,  1946),  The  Amnesty 
_  Board  was  composed  of  Owen  Roberts.  Willis 
Smith,  and  James  F.  O'Nell,  and  tl^py  sub- 
mitted their  report  to  the  President  exactly 
one  year  later,  December  23,  1947.  That  report 
is  printed  verbatim  at  pages  485-489  of  the 
Hearings.  As  is  stated  therein,  after  reviewing 
15.805  convictions,  the  Botird  reconmiended 
that  1,523  persons  be  granted  executive 
clemency. 

♦  VS.  Const.  Art.  n,  {  2;  Ex  parte  Oarland. 
71  U.S.  (4  WaU)  333,  380  (1866),  Also  see 
Humpert,  The  Pardoning  JPower  of  the  Presi- 
dent W  {19A1). 

'In  Brown  v.  Walker,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  acknowledged  that  the  power 
of  reprieve  and  pardon  expressly  granted  the 
President  In  no  way  affected  the  genenl  au- 
thority residing  In  the  legislative  branch  161 
VB.  591.  40  L  Jkl.  819.  822  (1896) .  See  also  the 
Laurg.  114  U.S.  411  (1884). 

•Act  of  Mareh  3.  1865.  13  Stat.  19O-01. 
For  a  similar  exercise  of  legislative  pardon, 
see  Act  of  July  17.  1862.  12  Stat.  592 

'E.g..  27  Stot.  443  (1893),  49  U.S.CA.  {46 
(1969),  constltutlonalltv  tipheld  Broum  v 
Walker,  supra;  32  Stat.  904  (1903)  15  U-S  CJl 
5  32,  49  U.SC_A.  i  47  (1969) ,  consUtutlonallty 
upheld.  Hale  v.  Henkel,  201  U.S.  43  (1906). 
Such  statutes  have  'become  part  of  our  con- 
stitutional fabric."  UUman  v.  United  States, 
350  V^.  422.  438  (1956).  See  also  Comment, 
The  Federal  Witness  Immunity  Acts  in  The- 
ory and  Practice:  Treading  The  Constitu- 
tional  Tightrope,  Ti  Yale  LJ.,  1668  (1963) 

'  See,  for  example,  the  "use"  Immunltv  pro- 
visions  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970.  18  -CS.CJi.  16001-06  (Supp  1973). 
See  also.  Kastigar  v.  United  StaUs  406  U  S 
441  (1972).  upholding  these  provlslcAi 

•  18  VSCJi.  5  4301  et  seq  (1969) .  "By  the 
language  of  [this  statute),  the  BoaW  of 
Parole  Is  given  absolute  discretion  in  nTatterm 
of  parole."  Scarpa  v.  US.  Board  of  Carole 
477  F.2d  378.  380  (5th  Clr.  1973):  oeconl! 
Hyser  V.  Reed.  318  F2d  225  (DC  Clr  1968) 
(per  Berger.  J). 

'"Compare,  George  v.  United  States  196 
F.2d  445  (9th  Clr.).  cert,  den.,  344  U  s'  843 
(1952).  with  United  States  v.  Seegar.  880  VS 
163  (1966)  and  Welsh  v.  United  States  398 
U.S.  333  (1970). 

"In  Issuing  rules,  the  Board  Is  directs! 
to  utuize  the  procedures  set  -forth  in  5 
U.S.C.A  J  551  et  seq :  however,  the  Board 
Is  In  no  way  subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  the  AdmlnlstraOve  Procedure  Act. 

"This  conclusion  Is  In  accord  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  IntwpretaUon  of  the  con- 
scientious objector  clause  In  Gillette  v. 
l/f»ited  State*,  401  U.S.  437  (1971). 
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"  Scarpa  u.  VS.  Board  o/  Parole.  477  F.  ad 
278,  280  (5th  Clr.  Id73);  accord,  Hyaer  v. 
Reed.  318  F.  3d  225  (DC.  Clr.  1963) . 

»  Accord,  Menectito  v  Oiurald.  430  P.  2d  403. 
40»-09  (2d  Cir.  1970).  cert.  den...  400  a.S. 
1023  (1971);  Dorado  v.  Kerr.  454  F.  2d  882 
(9th  Clr   1972). 

'^  477  F  2d  278.  282.  Compare.  MorrUs^v. 
Brevier,  408  U^.  471  (1972)  (revocation  of 
parole ) . 

••  In  fiscal  year  1972.  certain  district  courts 
reported  widely  disparate  result*. 

Minnesota — 94  convicted;  47  subsequently 
Imprisoned  (50  0%), 

Washington — 66  convicted;  31  subsequent- 
ly Imprisoned  ( 47.7  ~  ) ; 

California  (Cent.  Dlst.) — 168  convicted;  51 
subsequently  Imprisoned  (304%); 

California  (Nor.  DUt  )— 305  convicted;  55 
subsequently  imprisoned  (18.09^); 

Michigan — 90  convicted;  5  subsequently 
imprisoned  (5.6%). 

Source  of  data:  1973  Seml-aniiuai  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts.  Pig.  24. 

It  has  often  been  rumored  among  draft 
resistor  groups  that  Northern  California  was 
the  most  lenient  district.  The  above  flgiues 
appear  to  dispute  this.  However,  the  dispar- 
ity between  beUef  and  actual  statistics  aim- 
ply  underscores  the  need  for  a  uniform  coor- 
dinated approach. 

.Mso  see  Newsweek,  Oct.  1,  1973,  "A  Kind 
of  Amnesty",  p.  34. 
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[  been  successful  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  or  in  the  courts,  due  to  the 
lack  of  clarity  in  the  current  law 

There  are  about  3.000  retired  military 
members  who  are  dedicating  ttiemselves 
to  this  important  citizenship  program. 
These  extra  allowances  sjc  rel.itlvely  a 
small  part  of  their  pay  f ro  n  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  Government.  The  larger 
portion  of  their  salary  is  taxable.  Con- 
stquently.  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  83-647  to  clarify  the 
language  in  the  Vitallzation  Act.  It  will 
allow  the  exemption  as  an  Incentive 
mejisure  and  a  more  livable  wage.  This 
amendment  will  help  to  insure  that  this 
vital  program  will  continue  to  flourish 
by  helping  to  train  young  people  to  be- 
come productive  citizens  in  our  society. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  jom  me  in  approving  this 
important  measure.  ^ 


By  Mr.  THTJRMOND: 
S.  2834.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain additional  amounts  received  by  re- 
tired servicemen  employed  In  the  Junior 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  shall  be 
treated  as  subsistence  or  uniform  allow- 
ances or  as  amoimts  received  as  commu- 
tation of  quarters.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

JTTNTOl     RESraVT     omCHl     TRXIKING      PBOGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  m(5st  beneficial  and  successful  edu- 
cational and  training  programs  In  our 
country  for  preparing  yoimg  men  and 
women  to  be  responsible  citizens  Is  the 
Junior  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps — 
JROTC — program  in  high  schools  across 
,  ,,^^  the  Nation. 

^  The  Congress  fully  recognized  the  vital 

Importance  of  this  program  when  It  en- 
acted Public  Law  83-647  entitled.  "Fie- 
serve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Vitallza- 
tion Act  of  1964."  One  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  provided  for  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Military  Departments  and  the 
participating  educational  institutions  to 
use  retired  mllitar.-  personnel  as  instnic- 
tor.s  and  administrators. 

Since  retired  military  pay  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  live  on  in  most  cases,  an  added 
financial  incentive  to  attract  highly  qual- 
ified retired  personnel  was  incorporated 
in  the  law.  It  provided  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  educational  institution  to 
share  equrlly  an  additional  amount  equal 
to  the  quarters  allowance  and  subsistence 
pav  which  the  retired  member  would  re- 
ceive if  on  active  duty.  These  allowances 
have  always  been  tax  exempt  for  active 
duty  personnel,  bu^  such  exemption  is 
not  granted  those  retired  personnel  who 
are  highly  motivated  to  teach  in  the 
JROTC  program.  , 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  it 
wa.5  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Vitalizatlon  Act  be  interpreted  to 
disallow  this  exemption.  However,  an  ef- 
fort to  obtain  this  exemption  has  not 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2835.  A  bill  to  rename  the  first  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  Center  located 
near  FYanldln.  N.C..  and  the  Cross  Tim- 
bers National  Grasslands  in  Texas  in 
honor  of  former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

LTNDOW     B.      JOHNSON:      TEACHEB, 
CONSEEVATTONTST.     PRKSIDCNT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  would  re- 
name the  first  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  Center,  located  near  Franklin. 
N.C.,  and  the  Cross  Timbers  National 
Grasslands  in  Texas,  in  honor  of  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Ml".  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultiire  and  Forestry. 

The  bill  pays  tribute  to  a  man  who  had 
a  constant  interest  in  the  enhancement 
and  development  of  people  as  our  Na- 
tion's basic  resource  and  in  the  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources  as  basic 
to  our  people  reaching  their  aspirations. 
This  Nation's  quest  for  major  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  our  national  en- 
vironment will  be  fostered  by  recogniz- 
ing Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  dedication  to 
this  important  goal. 

I  pfopose  that  we  name  two  areas  for 
Lyndon  Johnson  which  appropriatelj' 
honor  his  efforts  over  the  years  to  ad- 
vance both  the  cause  of  conservation  and 
the  opportunity  for  personal  develop- 
ment. In  1959.  when  the  first  post-war 
effort  to  reactivate  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  concept  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  Lyndon  Johnson  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  who  gave  this  pro- 
gram the  impetus  it  deserved.  He  Icnew. 
from  his  experience  as  a  hl?h  school 
teacher  and  from  his  experience  as  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion in  Texas  in  the  depth  en  the  depres- 
sion, how  vital  it  was  that  we  give  everv' 
young  person  an  opportunity  to  secure 
an  education  that  would  enable  that  per- 
son to  utilize  fully  his  or  her  capabilities. 

Lvndon  Johnson  knew  and  loved  the 
land.  He  knew  that  people  had  to  have  a 
tie  to  the  land  and  that  this  was  the 
bedrock  of  national  unity.  The  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  of  the  1930's  was  a 
program  about  which  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge.  He  knew  from  expe- 


rience v^hat  It  had  done  for  youth  and  for 
conservation. 

In  the  late  19505,  when  I  urged  that 
we  reestablish  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  the  first  person  I  turned  to  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel  as  a  young  Senator  was 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  As  majority  leader, 
the  program  had  his  full  support  and  he 
made  a  significant  effort  to  get  a  bill 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1959.  Tliat  was 
as  far  as  we  got — and  we  did  not  get  the 
program  adopted  in  the  early  1960's.  de- 
spite the  support  that  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  gave  the  program. 

However,  shortly  sJter  Lj-ndon  John- 
son became  President,  he  told  me  of  his 
plans  to  do  something  for  youth  and 
conservation  by  getting  a  youth  conser- 
vation program  into  actldn.  He  intended 
to  do  more  than  the  program  of  the 
1930's.  And  he  did. 

The  1964  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
was  a  broad  assault  on  poverty  and  Ig- 
norance and  a  key  part  of  that  program 
were  the  Youth  Conservation  Camps  es- 
tablished &s  part  of  the  Job  Corps. 

The  first  camp  was  set  up  near  Frank- 
lin. N.C.  I  propose  that  this  camp  be  re- 
named the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Center. 

For  Lyndon  Johnson  the  love  of  the 
land  was  one  of  the  strengths  of  his 
character  and  the  land  Itself  a  restorer 
of  his  faith  in  America.  For  him  looking 
out  over  the  grasslands  of  his  native 
Texas  kindled  his  energy  and  lit  his  re- 
solve. Lyndon  Johnson  knew  Insti  .ctlvely 
that  man  had  to  v.ork  with  nature — 
not  fight  with  nature — if  he  was  going 
to  survive  and  prosper  on  this  earth. 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  an  intuitive  under- 
standing of  ecological  relationships  even 
though  I  do  not  think  he  ever  used  those 
exact  words.  To  him  it  was  the  'need  to 
work  with  nature."  He  saw  that  we  were 
mining  our  resources  "rather  than  mind- 
ing our  resources."  He  set  about  to  re- 
kindle a  national  resolve  to  reven-e  the 
desecration  of  the  land. 

In  1964  President  Johnson  signed  into 
law  the  National  Wilderness  Act  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
He  spurred  action  on  devising  a  national 
awareness  of  the  vital  importance  of  our 
resources.  Tn  1967  he  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram to  establish  natural  benuty  and 
conservation  as  national  goals.  Euid  he 
convened  a  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty. 

A  National  Grassland  is  located  in 
Wise  and  Montague  Counties.  Tex.  These 
are  lands  that  were  worn  out  and  run 
down  until  under  national  programs 
they  were  purchased  and  the  process  of 
their  rehabilitation  began.  This  area 
shows  not  only  what  can  be  done,  but  it 
also  demonstrates  the  opportunity  that 
exists  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  But  most 
of  all  this  .'sea  of  restored  and  renewed 
grassland  represents  the  faith  that  Lyn- 
don John.'on  had  in  the  land.  I.  there- 
fore, propose  that  this  area  be  named  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National  Grasslands. 
I  have  dLscussed  this  matter  with  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  she  has  expre.^sed  a  warm 
Interest  In  and  support  of  this  proposal 
as  one  which  would  mark  Interests  that 
were  held  dearly  and  closely  by  her  late 
husbcuid.  I  hope  that  we  can  move  ex- 
peditiously to  enact  this  legislation. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2718 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor, from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  ABOtrKKZK), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  I,  the  Senator  Irom  Maryland 
(Mr.  BfALL).  and  the  Senator  from 
Mlruiesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2718.  the  Federal 
Election  Financing  Act. 

8.    8774 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosjwnsor  of  S.  2774,  to  pro- 
vide au^istance  in  improving  zoos  and 
aquartums  by  creating  a  National  Zoo- 
logical and  Aquarium  Board.  t 

8.    27*'2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cospon^or  of  S.  2782,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Energy  In- 
formation System,  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  undertake  an 
Inventory  of  United  States  energy  re- 
sources on  public  lands  and  elsewhere, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2786 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scitwki- 
KER )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2786. 
a  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title  38 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  from 
36  to  48  months  the  maximum  period 
of  educational  assistance  to  which  an 
eligible  veteran  may  become  entitled  un- 
der such  chapter,  and  to  extend  from  8 
to  15  years  the  period  within  which  an 
eligible  veteran  must  complete  his  pro- 
gram of  education  under  such  chapter 
after  his  discharge  from  military  service. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  222— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  AU- 
THORIZE A  NATIONAL  OCEAN 
POLICY  STUDY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hollincs,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkkan,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
GuRNEY.  Mr  Hart,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr  Domenici,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Ma- 
thias,  Mr.  MusKiE,  and  Mr.  Beall)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution: 

S.   Rxs.  222 

Resolution   to  authorize   a   National   Ocean 

Policy   Study 

Wherea's  the  oceans  offer  the  potential  for 

major  contribution  to  world  peace  and  to 

the  quality  of  life,  and  the  future  of  man- 


Mnd,  at  least  In  part,  may  well  be  depend- 
ent upon  his  knowledge  and  wise  use  of 
the  sea:  and 

Whereas  the  oceans  are  of  enormovis  pres- 
ent and  potential  benefit  to  all  cltlzenB  of 
the  United  States  owing  to  their  extensive 
supply  of  living  and  nonliving  resources  and 
because  of  their  utilization  as  a  pathway 
for  maritime  commerce  and  as  a  continuing 
source  of  Impact  upon  the  national  security, 
balanced  growth,  technology,  scientific  un- 
uerstandlng,  and  the  quality  of  the  world 
environment;  and 

Whereas  the  depletable  living  and  non- 
living resources  of  the  oceans  will  neces- 
sarily be  utilized  increasingly  In  future  years 
Bs  a  principal  source  of  protein,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  energy:  and 

Whereas  the  coastal  margin  of  the  United 
States,  as  one  of  the  Nation's  prime  resources. 
Is  under  ever -expanding  pressure  due  to  Its 
deslrabUuy  for  siting  of  commerce,  indus- 
try, and  habitation,  and  due  to  Increasing 
needs  for  recreation,  transport-itlon,  urban- 
ization, and  biological  reproduction:  and 

Whereas  serloiia  national  and  global  prob- 
lems exist  and  are  growing  In  ocean  con- 
tamination as  a  result  of  land-,  and  vessel- 
source  poUution;  and 

Whereas  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
.  neerlng  Development  Act  of  1966  (33  UB.C. 
2  et  seq.)  was  enacted  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range  national  oceans  pol- 
icy, but  such  Act  has  been  neither  fully 
Implemented  nor  completely  successful  In 
achisvlng  that  goal;  and 

Whereas  the  utilization  of  ocean  resources 
and  solving  ocean-related  problems  depend 
directly  upwn  developing  oceanic  Icnowledge 
and  technolcjgy.  resolving  conflicts  of  na- 
tional Rnd  International  Jurisdiction  over 
the  ocean,  protecting  the  quality  of  the 
marine  environment,  and,  foremost,  upKDn 
establishing  a  clear  and  comprehensive  na- 
tional  oceans  policy:   Now,   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136fa)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  as 
amended,  to  maite  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  national  oceans 
policy  for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  determining  current  and  prospective 
national  capabilities  In  the  oceans,  including 
marine  sciences  and  their  application,  oceanic 
research,  advancement  of  oceanic  enterprise 
and  marine  technology.  Interdisciplinary 
education,  policy  planning,  professional 
career  and  employment  needs,  and  orerall  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  consistent 
with  the  attainment  of  long-range  national 
goals; 

(2)  determining  the  adequacy  of  current 
Federal  programs  relating  to  the  oceans  and 
recnmmendlng  Improvements  In  agency 
structure  and  effectiveness  to  meet  national 
needs  and  achieve  oceans  capabilities,  and 
assessing  existing  policies  and  laws  affecting 
the  oceans  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  changes  might  be  necessary  to  assure  a 
strong  and  Internationally  competitive  oceans 
policy  and   program  for  the  United  States; 

(3)  establishing  policies  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  full  utllizaticn  and  conservation  of 
living  resources  of  the  oceans  and  recom- 
mending solutions  to  problems  In  marine 
flaherles  and  their  management,  rehabilita- 
tion of  United  States  flaherles,  current  and 
future  International  negotiations  on  fish- 
eries, as  well  as  aquaculture  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  drugs  from  the  sea; 

(4)  assessing  the  needs  for  new  policies 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  the 
nonliving  resources  of  the  oceans,  including 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  Outer  Contin- 
ental Shelf  and  the  deep  seabed  so  that  the 
national  mineral  needs  can  be  met  in  an 
economically  and  environmentally  sound 
man  n  AT; 

(5)  enoouragfhg  Implementation  of  coastal 


eone  m^magemeut  through  the  Coastal  Zon* 
ManagMoant  Act  of  1972  by  aaseeslng  regional 
and  Intertaate  problems.  State  f  unotlons  and 
powers  In  coastal  zone  management.  Infor- 
mation sources,  recreation  i.eeds,  pollution 
problems,  population  treads,  and  future 
pressures  In  the  coastal  zone; 

(6)  establishing  comprehensive  national 
policy  few  t^e  purpoee  of  understanding  and 
protecting  the  global  ocean  environment 
through  education,  exploration,  research,  and 
international  cooperation;  and 

(7)  making  au  assessment  of  proposals  for. 
and  ctuTent  negotiations  with  respect  to, 
achieving  adequate  national  and  interna- 
tional Jurisdiction  over  the  oceans,  develop- 
ing and  understanding  of  the  relationship 
of  the  oceans  to  world  order,  and  examining 
United  States  policy  with  respect  thereto. 

S£c.  2.  In  order  that  other  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Seriate  l:iavli.g  Juri^lctlcn 
under  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  as  amended,  over  specific  ele- 
ments of  the  study  authorized  In  section  1. 
may  participate  in  that  study,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  each  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  sPublic  Works.  Foreign  Rela- 
tlo:ii^  Government  Operations,  and  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Armed  Services,  or  a 
member  of  such  committees  designated  by 
each  such  chairman  ai;d  ranking  minority 
member  to  serve  In  his  place,  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  study  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion as  an  ex  officio  members  cf  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  In  addition,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  name  thre* 
majority  and  three  minority  Members  of  tha 
Senate  who  represent  coastal  States,  without 
regard  to  committee  membership,  to  serve  as 
additional  ex  officio  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  for  ptuposes  of  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  th* 
Senate. 

Ssc.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  Is  authorized  to 
expend,  through  February  28,  1975,  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $200,000. 

Mr.  IMAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
on  behalf  of  55  colleagues  as  well  as  my- 
self to  introduce  Senate  Resolution  No. 
222,  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  our  Nation  rededicate  its 
purpose  and  intensify  its  commitment  to 
turn  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  service  of  man.  I  am  proud  and 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  initiative  by 
distinguished  Senators  of  both  parties, 
many  of  whom  are  chairmen  of  sister 
committees,  to  demonstrate  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  our  concern.  But  I  am 
also  saddened  by  the  melancholy  fact 
that  historic  cycles  of  national  interest  in 
the  seas  are  once  more  overtaken  by  an 
interval  of  neglect.  This  will  be  the  third 
occasion  in  15  years  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  had  to  remind  the 
people  and  their  President  of  this  Na- 
tion's stake  in  the  sea,  and  of  our  im- 
steady  response  to  that  challenge. 

It  was  f\rst  in  1959,  with  a  new  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  the  ocean  to 
our  national  interests,  «md  of  the  serious 
discrepancy  between  need  and  prospects, 
that  tlie  Senate  passed  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 136  to  focus  attention  on  the  oceans. 
The  Congre.s.s  continued  to  hammer 
away,  finally  gaining  gratifying  expres- 
sion of  interest  by  President  Kennedy 
and  his  staff  in  the  early  1960's.  But  that 
fruitful  spasm  of  increased  support  was 
not  reinforced  with  plans  or  durable 
funding. 
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By  l96o,  it  was  again  the  legislative 
branch  that  raised  questions  about  na- 
tional requirements  for  a  more  compel- 
ling policy  to  unify  fragmented  programs 
and  uneven  commitment.  Measures  that 
28  Senators  and  I  had  the  privilege  to  co- 
sponsor  in  1965  were  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  with  complementary  steps  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1966. 

That  second  uiitlalive  proved  to  be  a 
major  turning  pomt  in  our  Nation's 
maritime  history.  The  act  focused  high 
level  attention  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
sea  as  a  highway  for  world  trade,  as  a 
source  of  protein,  mmerals  and  energy, 
on  its  contribution  to  recreation  and 
esthetic  enjoyment  for  a  busy  people, 
and  on  Its  potential  for  international  co- 
operation as  a  further  step  to  world 
order. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  mandated 
a  policy  "to  develop,  encourage,  and 
maintain  a  coordinated,  comprehensive, 
and  long-range  national  program  in  ma- 
rine science  for  the  benefit  of  mankind." 
Then,  in  recognition  of  the  breadth  of 
Involvement  by  so  many  Federal  agencies 
and  the  need  to  direct  their  missions  to 
satisfy  these  objectives,  the  President 
was  called  upon  as  the  only  individual 
having  fuii  cognizance  over  their  activi- 
ties to  assimie  responsibility  for  high  • 
level  leadership  and  implementation. 
Finally,  we  provided  him  with  powerful 
interim  machinery  to  advise  and  assist  a 
statutory  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President.  President 
Johnson  activated  the  Council  promptly, 
and  Vice  President  Humphrzy  devoted 
resolute  efforts  to  harmonize  disparate 
goals,  orchestrate  the  bureaucracy,  and 
to  raise  marine  priorities.  In  addition,  a 
statutory  commission  under  Dr.  Juliua 
Stratton  brought  In  persuasive  recom- 
mendations for  a  still  more  influential 
and  permanent  organization,  not  only  to 
centi'alize  fragmented  bureaus,  but  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  realizing  the 
promise  of  the  sea. 

During  that  Interval,  the  Government 
successfully  navigated  a  transition  from 
scientific  oceanography  to  a  broadened 
program  of  activities  blending  engineer- 
ing, legal,  economic  and  political  con- 
siderations. And  the  hierarchy  of  inter- 
ested participants  was  elevated  to  the 
level  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1970,  a  new  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  AdmirvLstratlon  was  cre- 
ated within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. But  our  expectaUon  that  it  would 
symboUze  and  reinforce  higher  marine 
priorities  established  by  the  National 
Marine  Science  Council  has  failed  to  be 
realized.  Instead,  we  are  mothballing  re- 
*  search  vessels,  constricting  research  and 
exploration,  and  abandoning  needs  to  re- 
direct our  Nations  Innovative  technical 
skills  to  marine  technology 

It  is  not  as  though  the  earlier  state- 
ment's as  to  the  Importance  of  the  ocean 
were  wrong.  If  anything,  they  were  too 
modest. 

Maritime  transport  remains  indispens- 
able to  modem  society.  Tonnage  of  ocean 
transport  will  rise  dramatically  in  the 
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next  two  decades,  especially  In  fuel  and 
mmerals  required  by  Industrialized  na- 
tions, and  of  manufactured  goods  ex- 
changed across  ocean  boundaries.  In  con- 
trast, the  fraction  hauled  in'TJ.S.  bottoms 
continues  to  decline.  Only  5  percent  of 
U.S.  foreign  trade  moves  in  U.S.  flag 
vessels.  Furthermore,  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  a  healthy  Merchant  Marine 
is  obvious;  the  Soviet  Uni<Mi  is  presently 
building  a  merchant  fleet  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate.  y 

The  worldwide  demand  for  protein 
from  the  sea  is  growing  even  more  sharp- 
ly than  world  population.  Indeed,  the 
green  revolution  does  not  show  prospects 
of  meetmg  protem  demand  of  the  6  bil- 
lion people  projected  for  the  year  2000. 
only  about  25  years  off.  NutriUonal  de- 
mand wUl  be  met  in  part  by  growing 
exploitation  of  fisheries,  with  correspond- 
ing threats  of  overfishing  and  need  for 
wise  management.  Since  1955.  the  world 
catch  has  tripled  while  our  domestic 
catch  has  remained  almost  constant.  Our 
domestic  demand  meanwhile  has  more 
than  tripled  so  we  must  meet  the  deficit 
with  imports  of  foreign  products  while 
our  own  fishing  fleet  falls  further  behind. 
Offshore  oil  and  gas.  already  supplying 
17  percent  of  worldwide  demand  will  In- 
crease in  20  years  to  at  least  30  percent: 
In  overaU  volume,  open^Uons  could  quad- 
'  niple.  for  along  with  requirements  for 
increased  volume  will  be  needs  for  di- 
versification of  sources  to  assure  conti- 
nuity of  supply. 

Our  domestic  requirements  for  miner- 
als such  as  copper,  nickel  and  manganese 
are  projected  to  grow  significantly.  These 
are  now  satisfied  only  by  Imports  that 
contribute  to  our  deficit  balance  of  pay- 
ments; these  could  be  offset  by  seabed 
mining. 

The  most  intensively  used  and  access- 
ible part  of  the  ocean  environment  is  the 
margin  where  the  land  meets  the  sea. 
This  Is  where  people  meet  the  sea 
Sevraity-flve  percent  of  our  population 
reside  in  coastal  States,  moet  near  the 
shoreline.  Uttle  wonder  it  is  subject  to 
ever  more  pressure  for  private  develop- 
ment and  proposals  to  site  inshore  plat- 
forms for  nuclear  power  generation  and 
metropoUtan  jetporte.  Slmultaneouslv 
the  need  expands  for  public  recreational 
access  and  for  a  steward.-^hip  of  a  public 
trust  for  conservation.  Such  conflicts  ur- 
gently require  ever  more  sensitive  and 
visionary  coastal  management  at  State 
as  well  as  Federal  levels  to  prevent  an 
anarchy  of  utUlzatlon.  And  we  need  con- 
tinued vlgUance  over  ocean  disposal  of 
waste. 

Finally,  we  must  not  overtook  the  crit- 
ical role  of  the  sea  both  In  contributing 
to  our  defense  and  in  furnishing  the  op- 
portunity for  a  bold  new  thrust  to  meet 
nationalistic  territorialism  with  a  sense 
of  shared  responsibilities— to  employ  the 
oceans  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Many  of  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties were  copiously  documented  and  sta- 
tistics quantified  at  the  Conference  on 
the  Oceans  and  National  Economic  De- 
velopment, convened  in  Seattle  July  17- 
19  of  this  year. 

Meeting  these  challenges  was  never 
easy  Many  different  Interests,  numerous 
Institutions  and  Federal  agencies  are  in- 


volved; rational  analysis  draws  on  a  vari- 
ety of  disciplines,  including  social  as  well 
as  natural  sciences  and  engineering. 
Many  poUtical  subdivisions  have  juria- 
diction.  Many  ocean-based  activities  can- 
not be  arbitrarily  isolated  from  corres- 
ponding activities  on  land.  And  a  part- 
nership is  required  between  a  full  array 
of  public  and  private  enterprises  If  the 
strengths  of  each  are  to  be  mobllizediand 
blended  to  deal  with  ocean  affairs  If  many " 
opportunities  In  the  public  Interest. are 
not  to  be  wasted  Indeed,  the  entire  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  fabric  of  thei 
Nation  is  Involved. 

Given  this  complexity,  diversity,  and 
fragmentation,  mixed  and  competing 
motivation,  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  play  a  major  role  In  policy  lead- 
ership. This  responsibility  stems  from 
expectation  of  our  citizens  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  primary  focus  to  deal 
with  issues  of  world  order,  economic  vi- 
tality, health,  safety,  adequacy  of  energy 
resources,  humane  Uvlng  conditions,  and 
stewardship  of  our  environment  for  fu- 
ture generations.  We  have  had  to  look 
to  the  Gtovemment  to  meet  random  in- 
terests and  motivation  with  a  coherent 
sense  of  purpose,  with  a  careful  assess- 
ment of  our  multltudlnal  needs  and 
wants,  and  with  a  statement  of  goals, 
priorities,  and  strategies.  This  Is  what 
the  Congress  had  in  mind  in  Its  two 
earlier  Initiatives.  This  Is  what  sparks 
our  initiative  again. 

This  Is  not  to  say  we  have  not  made 
progress.  Too  often  we  take  our  accom- 
plishments focgranted.  measure  status 
only  by  yearly  increases  In  budgets. 
Given  the  primitive  and  feeble  status  of 
oceanography  described  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  In  1959.  we  have 
come  a  long  way. 

Prom  1959  to  1966,  we  first  reinforced 
our  research  capabilities  with  support 
for  ocean  science,  for  training  of  scien- 
tists, for  new  ships  and  shore-based  fa- 
cilities. The  size  and  quality  of  our  scien- 
tific cadre  and  our  research  fleet  has 
improved  manifold.  That  flrst  stage  was 
followed  by  a  second  era  from  1956  to 
1970  when  we  endeavored  to  draw  a 
sharper  bead  on  uses  of  the  sea  to  meet 
old  problems,  to  identify  goals  and  to 
marshal  strateeles  We  succeeded  rather 
well.  For  example,  attention  was  focused 
on  the  need  for  prudent  coastal  manage- 
ment, conflict  resolution.  Increased  pub- 
lic access,  pollution  control,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  urban  waterfronts.  We  opened 
an  International  Decade  of  Ocetin  Ex- 
ploration to  foster  international  coopera- 
tion and  Increase  mankinds  knowledge 
about  the  largest  surface  feature  on  the 
planet  Principles  were  established  for 
dealing  with  a  new  legal  regime  for  the 
seabeds  with  emphasis  on  avoiding  a 
race  to  grab  marine  territory. 

We  concluded  that  era  with  creation 
of  new  governmental  apparatu.«;  and  we 
have  subsequently  passed  significant  new 
legislation  to  deal  with  coastal  manage- 
ment by  pTant-"!  in  aid  to  States,  and  with 
regulatory  measures  for  ocean  dumping 
and  maritime  safety. 

But  the  momentum  of  a  long-range 
coordinated  national  program  that  the 
Congress  Intended  has  been  retarded; 
the  goals  are  no  longer  defined ,  the  nec- 
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es&ar>-  coordination  is  no  longer  shep- 
herded Crt'atlon  of  just  another  agency 
clearly  did  not  meet  the  emerging  .stress- 
es In  modem  goveniment  to  .solve  trans- 
departmental  problems  and  the  inter- 
action of  science  and  technology  with  our 
society  and  its  irftdiii onal  institutions. 

We  no  longer  need  to  grope  for  identi- 
fication of  benefits  from  the  .sea  But  it 
is  clear  tliat  we  have  lost  their  articula- 
tion within  the  higher  counrlLs  of  our 
Government  \  maritime  presence  at  pol- 
icy levels  during  the  late  1960  s  has  van- 
ished. The  marine  component  ol  public 
policy  has  failed  to  meet  tests  of  viability 
and  of  political  energy-  in  the  familiar 
battleground  among  competitors  for  at- 
tention. Notwithstanding  the  historical 
Importance  of  the  oceans  to  this  Nation's 
destiny,  the  clear  manifestation  of  our 
Nation's  stake  in  benevolent  development 
of  the  seas  makes  the  present  cycle  of 
governmental  indifference  all  the  more 
a  paradox. 

Diagnosis  of  such  malaise  comes  from 
the  statutorj-  National  .Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere.  In  its 
second  annual  report  released  3  months 
ago,  NACOA  found : 

The  import  of  buciget  cutbacks  .  .  .  dls- 
torta  national  priorities  .  .  .  because  of  or- 
ganizational fragmentation  and  the  lack  of 
a  strong  management  focus  at  a  sufficiently 
high  level  In  government 

The  penalty  for  delay  In  funding  the  Coast- 
al Zone  Management  Legislation  enacted  last 
fall  has  been  lack  of  action  In  some  states 
and  uncoordtnated  action  In  others. 

National  objectives  for  VS.  domestic  and 
International  flsherteo  are  in  dlsaurray. 

These  are  strong  words,  and  they  come 
from  a  distinguished  committee  NACOA 
went  on  to  .say: 

The  theme  which  runs  through  moet  sec- 
tions of  this  Report  is  about  organization 
for  the  management  of  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric affairs,  and  what  the  lack  of  orga- 
nization does  In  certain  critical  areas. 

Th«  old  backing  is  weakening,  for  oceanic 
affairs  especially  .  .  .  nothing  is  taking  its 
place  even  though  the  national  need  in  ocean 
affairs  grows  larger. 

What  lies  behind  these  assertions? 
Here  are  a  few  symptoms  of  the  loss  In 
national  leadership  and  retreat: 

During  the  past  3  years,  virtually 
no  policy  Initiatives  dealing  with  the 
oceans  have  been  taken  by  ofiQcers  of  the 
executive  branch.  Neither  has  there  been 
a  clear  restatement  of  goals  or  determi- 
nation to  nurture  prior  ones. 

Government-wide  funding  has  leveled 
off  for  3  years  in  a  row,  and  support  for 
the  presldentlally  initiated  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  has  failed 
to  mature.  Sea  grant  has  hit  a  premature 
plateau. 

Our  voice  at  international  conference 
tables  has  too  often  become  a  flaccid 
reaction  to  ploys  and  stratagems  of  other 
participants. 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  on 
ocean  affairs,  required  by  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Englneerln."  Development 
Act  of  1966,  was  7  months  late  In  1972.  8 
months  late  in  1973.  And  It  is  only  a  pale 
shadow  of  earlier  editions  that  set  forth 
bold  policy  initiatives  adopted  by  the 
Chief  Executive  and  a  candid  recital  of 
shortfall  In  accomplishments. 

The  Marine  Council  which  provided  a 
significant  Federal  focus  In  1966  was  dis- 


established in  1971.  The  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  which  Inherited  the 
Coimcil's  role  of  advising  and  assisting 
the  President  was  disestablished  on  July 
1,  1973.  Its  responsibilities  were  assigned 
to  the  already  busy  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  He  has  set  up 
a  Science  and  Technology  Policy  Office  in 
.N'SF  to  assist  him.  We  need  only  compare 
the  present  situation  .ith  that  4  years 
ago.  Then  the  President  had  help  from  a 
creative  policy  planning  capability  iri 
marine  affairs.  It  was  led  by  the  Vice 
President,  especially  in  keeping  the  11 
Federal  agencies  involved  from  running 
off  in  22  directions.  It  was  energized  by 
a  presldentlally  appointed  staff  director 
and  20  professionals  dealing  with  Gov- 
ernment-wide issue.":  from  an  independ- 
ent perspective.  Today  the  same  Gov- 
ernment-wide activity  is  led  at  a  sub- 
stantially lower  policy  level,  with  at  most 
two  to  three  full-time  stafT  assistants. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  requirement  for 
stronger  internal  managemeiTVi»»«p«ases. 
For  despite  the  creation  of  NO.\.\  lo  con- 
solidate some  activities,  more,  not  fewer, 
agencies  are  Involved.  Bureaucratic  in- 
fighting has  again  become  Infiamed  In 
the  absence  of  high-level  steering,  there 
Is  grave  hazard  that  familiar  administra- 
tive diseases  of  delay,  duplication,  and 
timidity  will  further  weaken  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  consequences  of  such  abdication 
in  management  can  only  be  estimated. 
First,  domestically: 

QQr  fishing  fieet  declines — and  ap- 
parently is  unable  to  provide  our  national 
demtind  for  fish  products  at  competitive 
prices ; 

Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  in 
marine-related  resources  Increases 
yearly; 

Shoreline  areas  which  cannot  indefi- 
nitely absorb  insults  of  man-induced 
change  are  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
depredation  because  marketplace  eco- 
nomics put  emphasis  cai  short  term  bene- 
fits to  private  investors  and  seduction  of 
local  jurisdictions; 

Baseline  data  needed  to  facilitate  vrise 
decisions  in  coastal  management  are  not 
available ;  ^ 

Superport  development  ls*'TJiished  to 
lower  costs  of  oil  transportation,  with 
little  evaluation  of  the  total  costs  in  port 
construction,  disruption  of  shoreside  pe- 
troleum transportation,  and  secondary 
social  and  economic  Impacts  of  siting; 

U.S.  Industry  Increasingly  faces  for- 
eign competition  where  the  national  gov- 
ernments of  other  countries  share  costs 
and  risks  with  their  maritime  Industries. 

This  abstract  of  domestic  consequences 
portrays  only  a  portion  of  the  problem. 
We  should  never  forget  that  112  nations 
front  on  the  sea,  and  although  the  ocean 
has  served  as  a  shield  and  a  buffer 
sigainst  aggres.sion.  it  also  has  a  potential 
for  rekindUng  conflict;  all  nations  9se 
seeking  to  identify  their  dividends  from 
the  sea.  Mounting  U.S.  interest  is  thus 
matched  by  that  of  other  countries,  and 
old  rivalries  and  conflicts  could  well  be 
projected  to  the  ocean  arena.  When  cta- 
slderlng  these  prospects.  In  a  world  again 
recently  torn  by  war.  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  collective  and  harmonious  re- 


lationships, CMiduclve  to  world  order. 
The  United  States  has  a  clear  opportu- 
nity for  leadership.  Indeed,  for  a  few 
short  years  in  the  late  1960's.  it  dis- 
played that  leadership. 

Prestige  is  still  an  Important  diplo- 
matic tool  in  a  world  jarred  by  militant 
nationalism.  The  drawing  of  artificial 
national  boundaries  which  is  a  standard 
practice  m  world  politics  is  simply  in  con- 

fct  with  laws  of  nature  governing  the 
sea.  We  could  collaborate  with  other 
countnes  having  less  technological  ma- 
tuniy,  to  share  our  maritime  capabilities 
to  extract  offshore  oil  and  gas  to  meet 
worldwide  needs:  we  could  renew  efforts 
to  produce  fish  protem  concentrate  and 
other  innovative  products  to  help  meet 
worldwide  hunger;  we  could  share  ocean- 
ographic  data  promptly  and  effectively 
with  nations  lacking  research  capabiU- 
lies.  These  can  be  responsible  and  re- 
spected steps  toward  world  leadership. 

The  resolution  introduced  w^th  this 
message  is  an  effort  to  arrest  our  mari- 
time retreat,  to  erase  present  corJuslon 
as  to  priorities  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
facilitate  intramural  communicauons 
within  Government  and  those  between 
Government  and  industry,  to  again 
match  resources  to  goals,  to  mount  a 
vigorous  program  of  technological  initia- 
tives aimed  at  transferring  the  potenual 
of  the  sea  to  meet  goals  of  a  stable  eco- 
nomic well-being,  wholesome  environ- 
ment and  human  satisfaction  at  home. 
to  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  for  world  order  sought  by 
all  peoples,  and  for  stewardship  of  the 
global  environment.  In  accordance  wnth 
its  jurisdiction  under  rxil^  XX\'  of  the 
standing  rules,  and  under  secnon  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  its  ex  officio  members  would 
serve  as  an  Eigent  of  the  Senate  to  im- 
dertake  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  marine  neglect, 
thoroughly  probe  its  causes,  report  its 
findings  and  make  recommendations  for 
legislative  remedy  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  key 
role  to  play,  partly  because  so  many  re- 
sources are  common  property  and  must 
be  treated  as  a  public  trust,  because  CMily 
the  Grovernment  can  sen-e  as  steward  for 
the  environment  to  preserve  it  for  future 
generations  and  because  only  the  Gov- 
ernment can  reconcile  the  disparate  sec- 
tors having  interest  in  the  ocean  and  es- 
tablish a  rational  basis  for  imdevel- 
oped  partnerships  with  the  private  sec- 
tor, rehabilitate  fisheries  and  accelerate 
balanced  development  of  offshore  energy 
and  mineral  reserves.  All  interests  look 
to  the  Government  to  support  the  neces- 
sary research  and  surveys,  to  understand 
the  vast  marine  world  we..wlsh  to  turn 
to  the  service  of  man.  Only  the  Govern- 
ment can  establish  rules  for  safe  naviga- 
tion and  only  the  Government  can  pro- 
ject the  moral  principles  in  the  interna- 
tional community  to  head  off  anarchy. 

The  present  policy  vacuum  in  marine 
activity  brings  to  mind  a  btn  mot  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Speaking  of  our 
ship  of  state,  he  said: 

We  must  sail,  sometimes  with  the  wind. 
and  sometlmrts  against  it — but  we  must  sail 
and  not  drift  nor  lie  at  anchor. 
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Indeed,  we  cannot  again  permit  a  stag- 
nation of  our  marine  interests. 

The  challenge  is  at  least  as  great  as 
It  was  15  years  ago  when,  by  dedication 
of  the  Congress,  the  Nation  was  awak- 
ened to  the  stake  our  Nation  and  all 
mankind  have  in  the  sea. 

We  deal  today  with  a  constant  trip- 
hammer A  crises.  And  issues  usually  find 
support  bv  a  vocal  constituency  pressing 
for  attention.  The  oceans  present'  no 
commandin!?  crises.  And  has  been  so 
.  often  remarked,  it  lacks  a  resident  con- 
stituency: the  fish  Indet^d  do  Oft  vote. 
Nonetheless,  real  crises  mey  Wevelap 
without  sufTicient  attention  paid  to  them 
and  an  iniierenCTJiiderrepresentation  of 
the  opportumties  and  coligatlons  orTered 
by  the  sea  and  its  resources  to  help  solve 
pressing  nation?!  problems  remiires  that 
the  Go\-errjnent  itself  act  as  a  sort  of 
ccn.«:tltuency  or  advccrte  for  options  not 
forwarded  by  parochial  Interests.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  fundamental  embodi- 
men:  of  the  concept  of  stewardship  for 
the  public  trust.  Under  these  constraints, 
progress  requires  a  deliberp.te  act  of  po- 
litical will.  We  cannot  afTord  to  default 
a  third  time 

I*t  us  set  about  mcbllizlng  our  techfil- 
cal  skills  an.i  our  Imagination  with  the 
political  will  to  deal  with  public  man- 
agement, to  meet  the  premise  of  the  sea. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  additional  400  copies  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  fo  ordered 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  at 
this  point  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
in  its  entirety,  a  statement  bv  my  dis- 
tlngul<'hed  colleague.  Senator  Hollincs. 
who  cannot  be  here  today  becnu«;e  of  hi.? 
present  hospitalization.  Senator  Hol- 
Lracs  serves  on  our  Committee  on  Com- 
merce as  chairman  of  the  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  Subcommittee.  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  has  worked  long  anj  tirelessly 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  oceans  pro- 
grams and  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  Senate  on  many  occasions  the 
need  to  improve  our  Federal  oceans  pro- 
grams. Upon  approval  of  this  iiesoluMan, 
Senator  HotLnJcs  will  be  named  to  chair 
this  special  oceans  policy  study  within 
our  Conmierce  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

OCILA.N  Pos-rcT  Resolction 
(Statement  by  S«nator  Hollinqs* 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  P.esolutlon 
which  we  are  submitting  todiy  authorises 
a  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  working  with  other  In- 
terested committees,  which  wui  contribute 
Immensely  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
the  people  ot  the  United  States. 

There  la  no  State  In  the  Union  that  does 
not  depend  on  the  oceaai.  directly  or  Lndl- 
rectly.  particularly  at  this  time  of  crisis. 
The  energy  crisis  has  descended  upon  us  like 
a  tornado,  threatening  to  disrupt  In  Its  wake 
ail  sectors  of  our  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical life.  But  through  the  rising  dust  we 
see  a  bright  light  of  hope  emanating  from 
our  ocean  domaUi. 

There  is  no  need  to  reiterate  and  enumer- 
ate the  long  list  of  potential  ocean  resources. 
Instead.  I  believe  that  a  major  portion  of 
America's  hope  lies  in  its  seapower   By  sea- 


power  I  do  not  mean  only  the  mUltary,  but 
also  the  wide  spectrum  of  economic  sea 
power — a  Large,  modem  merchant  marine; 
a  healthy,  growing  fishing  industry;  a  dy- 
namic ocean  research  program;  leadership  In 
ocean  technology:  ocean  policy  posUlona 
that  represent  national  self-interest  In  In- 
ternational negotiations:  progressive.  Intel- 
ligent coastal  zone  management;  and  an 
ocean  business  climate  that  encourages  In- 
dustry to  tap  all  of  the  potential  resources 
of  the  sea. 

There  is  also  no  need  to  reiterate  and 
enumerate  the  long  list  of  potential  '^^an 
resources.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  decline  In  .American  sea  power  has 
had  a  direct  impact  on : 

The  present,  energy  crisis  which  threatens 
to  get  worse. 

The  embarrassing  and  frightening  plunge 
of  the  US.  dollar  on  world  money  markets; 
Inflation  here  at  home; 
Signs  of  pending  raw  materials  shortage*; 
Lower  demand  and  prices  for  U.S.  eirporta; 
Rising  prices  for  goods  we  buy  overseas: 
The  flood  of  foreign  goods  undercutting 
American  products  and  American  jobs  here 
at  home; 

Our  declining  prestige  and  Influence 
around  the  world;  and 

'hie  rise  In  the  economic  and  political 
strength  of  our  competltoiB  abroed. 

These  are  the  problems  that  broad-spec- 
trum seapower  must  help  solve  if  the  oceans 
are  to  enjoy  the  priority  attention  we  know 
they  deserve.  And  we  must  sharpen  the 
focus  of  America's  stake  Ln  the  oceans  into 
critical  national  perspective.  Although  the 
oceans  contain  considerable  reserves  of  oU 
and  gas.  we  find  ourselves  on  the  brink  of 
disaster  In  our  energy  supply.  Although  the 
oceans  contain  hard  mineiil  depoelts  essen- 
tial to  our  Industrial  demand,  we  find  our- 
selves Ir-'.portlng  more  and  more  of  these 
raw  materials  from  abroad.  Although  our  wa- 
ters are  replete  with  marine  life,  we  And 
ourselves  Importing  a  huge  portion  of  our 
fl5h  consumption  from  abroad. 

For  the  year  1072,  Mr  President,  the  total 
U.S.  balance  of  pajinents  deficit  was  more 
than  $10  bUllon.  With  an  ever-Increasing 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  fuels,  as  well  as  manufactured 
products,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  urgent  na- 
tional policy  to  reduce  this  drain  on  our 
economic  well-being.  The  United  SUtes  had 
an  "ocean  balance  of  payments"  deficit  In 
1973  amounting  tj  irore  than  $8  billion' 
That  is  $8  billion  worth  of  ocean-related 
goods,  services,  and  mlsceUaneous  items  we 
are  being  forced  to  buy  abroad  because  we 
have  not  been  wUllng  to  provide  them  for 
ourselves. 

In  fisheries  alone  our  adverse  balance  of 
payments  last  year  was  $1.3  billion.  In  metals 
such  as  copper,  nickel,  manganese,  cobalt, 
and  iron  ore.  our  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  close  to  $1.S  billion:  yet  the  ocean 
floor  Is  literally  blanketed  with  manganese 
nodules  that  contain  all  these  metals.  We 
possess  the  knowledge  and  the  technology  to 
exploit  them,  yet  we  have  beeu  u.naSle  and 
dowtu-lght  negligent  In  providing  the  proper 
Incentive  to  encourage  their  orderly  ex- 
ploitation. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress.  Mr.  President,  has  always 
taken  the  lead  In  formulating  policy  for 
marine-related  activities  In  the  United 
States.  For  many  years  we  have  taken  the 
Initiative,  sometimes  facing  outright  opposi- 
tion from  the  Executive  Branch.  Our  eSorts 
finally  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  196fl.  We  hoped  then 
that  we  had  handed  the  ball  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  provided  It  with  the  statutory 
wherewithal  for  a  concerted  national  effort 
for  developing  ocean  resources. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  now  back  where  we 


started  some  ten  years  ago.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  had  some  sort  of  progress.  We  have,  for 
example,  a  National  OoeanJc  and  .Mmoepheiio 
Administration  (NOAA)  and  a  Natloual  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 
We  also  have  passed  the  National  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  In  1873.  But  our  poe- 
ture  as  a  seapower,  and  our  economic  posi- 
tion In  the  world  do  not  reflect  the  concerted 
effort  and  the  national  impetus  we  had 
hoped  for.  nationally  or  Internationally. 

Here  again,  the  Congre&s  had  to  do  battle 
with  the  White  House  In  order  to  keep  some 
national  programs  from  being  put  ou  the 
shelf.  The  details  of  some  of  these  fights 
would  fill  a  book,  but  sufllce  It  to  say  that 
certain  high-level  bureaucrats  were  deter- 
mined to  sabotage  these  programs.  They 
wanted  to  kill  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
program  for  fear  that  it  would  help  NOAA 
achieve  a  power  base.  These  enemies  of 
NOAA  were  afraid  that  Implementation  of 
this  program  might  be  a  major  step  toward 
the  kind  of  strong.  Independent  oceans  agen- 
cy orlglnaUy  sought  by  the  Stratton  Com- 
mission and  still  desired  by  the  Congress. 

Then  we  have  had  the  constant  chipping 
away  at  NOAA  by  other  Departments  that 
jealously  eyed  the  coastal  eone  and  the  ocean 
ever  since  NOAA  was  created.  They  have  seen 
that  the  future  of  the  United  States  will  be 
closely  tied  to  the  ocean — as  a  soiu'ce  of 
minerals  toid  fuels,  for  living  resources,  for 
direct  energy  production,  for  recreation,  for 
transi>ortatlon,  and,  of  course,  as  a  major  fac- 
tor In  land  use  management. 

Although  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  finally  reversed  Its  opposition  and 
funded  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 
there  Is  very  little  evidence  to  IndicaCe  aa 
end  to  the  kind  of  Inter-ageury  Jealousy 
which  has  stood  In  the  way  of  legitimate 
NOAA  programs. 

The  President's  formerly  proptosed  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resoiu'ces  wtis 
certain  to  promote  further  friction  and 
smother  our  beleaguered  oce-^n  program.  Mr. 
President.  I  favor  an  independent  agency  to 
administer  our  national  ocean  programs.  I 
believe  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
(,=t  the  job  done  If  our  oceans  agency  is 
scattered  among  a  handful  of  agencies  or 
submerged  lato  a  new  monster  department. 
And  because  of  the  meager  attention  to 
ocean  matters  that  the  President  has  shown, 
the  proposed  organization  Is  not  the  direc- 
tion we  must  take 

We  need  a  strong  ocean-related  Federal 
agency.  And  I  have  every  hope  that  Congress 
wUl  use  the  occasion  of  debate  on  this  matter 
to  raise  some  serious  questions  about  our 
present  Peder.J  oceans  programs.  I  also  hope 
that  the  study  authorized  In  this  Senate 
Resolution  will  sl:ow  the  need  for  a  cen- 
tralized oceans  agency,  not  just  another 
bureaucratic  reshuffling. 

I  believe  the  United  States  must  have  an 
oceans  goal  on  the  national  level.  I  believe 
It  is  vital  that  we  let  certain  major  priorities, 
and  then  go  after  them  with  all  of  our  talent 
and  Imagination.  But  In  order  to  set  national 
goals,  the  government  needs  the  help  of  the 
brightest  minds  la  private  Industry  and  in 
colleges  and  unUersltles.  There  ought  to  be 
a  central  focal  point  In  Washlngto.:  which 
Congress  cm  reach  for  information  and  sup- 
port 1:1  policymaking 

We  have  all  got  to  start  taking  a  little 
different  tack  If  we  are  going  to  get  a  sound 
oceans  program.  Too  few  Americans  are  alive 
to  the  great  promise  of  the  oceans.  Too  few 
understand  how  closely  matched  .ire  the 
fate  of  the  human  species  and  the  fate  of 
the  oceans 

After  all  my  years  in  politics  and  my  cloee 
friendship  with  many  political  figures,  1 
know  why  some  programs  succeed  and  others 
fall  Thoee  which  succeed  not  only  make  Im- 
portant contributions  to  national  needs,  but 
they  have  popular  support.  The  best  plans 
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and  the  finest  technology  all  are  wasted 
without  the  support  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avertge 
American.  There  simply  will  be  no  sound 
ooeanfi  program  unless  thoee  Ln  science  and 
business  join  forces  with  us  in  the  political 
arena.  Together,  we  can  make  sure  that  leg- 
islation affecting  ocean  affairs  doesn't  get  lost 
for  lack  of  a  constituency. 

We  are  hoping  that  this  study  will  help 
us  develop  a  national  constituency.  We  can 
do  It  by  relating  national  ocean  needs  ad 
CHaportunltles  to  the  critical  national  prob- 
lems that  face  our  country.  We  can  do  it  by 
demonstrating  the  dependence  between 
Americans  and  the  oceans.  We  can  prove 
that  a  comprehensive  and  well-funded  pro- 
gram Is  an  urgent  necoaslty. 

In  a  time  of  unemployment,  it  can  offer 
jobs.  In  a  time  of  rapldly-dlsappearlng  tech- 
nological superiority  for  the  United  States, 
It  offers  the  project  of  innovation  and  re- 
newal. In  a^time  of  national  drift.  It  holds  out 
challenge  and  opp>ortunlty.  And  In  a  time 
when  the  future  of  mankind  Is  by  no  means 
guaranteed.  It  offers  the  hope  of  human 
survival.  And  I'm  talking  about  vi'U  Issues: 
food,  Jobs,  Industrial  growth,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, .transportation,  recreation,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  ultimately,  even  our 
own  siu  ivalj,. 

The  UiiltW  States  must  make  a  commit- 
ment. That  commitment  must  be  to  fulfill 
the  goal  of  scientific  and  Industrial  research 
and  development  of  the  oceans  for  the  benefit 
of  aU  Americans  and  for  future  generations. 

First,  we  must  be  able  to  explore  and  ex- 
ploit the  resources  of  the  ocean  and  ocean 
floor  for  protein,  minerals,  chemicals,  and 
other  benefits  to  the  limits  of  our  national 
capabilities. 

Secondly,  we  must  guarantee  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  coastal  lands  and 
waters  and  the  deep  ocean  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  manmade  pollution.  In  this  way,  the 
living  bounty  of  the  sea  can  be  managed  and 
utilized  wisely. 

The  United  States  must  seize  the  Initiative 
In  the  ocean.  We  can  lead  the  way  in  attack- 
^  Ing   marine   pollution  which   threatens   life 
In  the  ocean. 

We  can  lead  the  way  in  managing  land 
use  In  the  coastal  zone  for  the  80  percent  of 
our  population  which  will  Inhabit  this  area 
by  the  year  1990. 

We  can  lead  the  way  in  developing  the 
skills  necessary  to  safely  utilize  the  minerals 
on  and  below  the  ocean  floor. 

We  can  create  thousands  of  new  jobs  for 
unemployed  or  i;nder-employed  wrrker.s  who 
may  become  displaced  by  changes  of  job  pat- 
terns. And  by  so  doing,  we  can  capture  the 
Imagination  and  dedication  of  our  young 
people.  By  setting  such  a  goal,  we  will  be  able 
to   help   re-klndle   the   American   spirit. 

The  oceans  present  th.^last  frontier  on 
earth.  TTev  offer  the  challenge  of  knowledge 
and  motivation  of  the  human  spirit.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  seem  to  lack  the  adequate 
knowledge  and  the  necessary  motivation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  Resolution 
Is  being  Introduced.  We  hope  to  bring  up 
to  date  the  national  and  International  de- 
velopments In  ocean  technology:  we  hope  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  promise  of 
ocean  space;  and  we  hope  that  Congress  end 
the  Executive  would  finally  lock  to  the  ma- 
rine environment  as  a  national  goal  that  de- 
serves much  more  attention  and  a  greater 
long-range  commitment  than  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was  called  back  to  his  State  late  yester- 
day. He  has  been  In  the  front  rank  of  our 
leadership  in  ocean-related  activities 
with  special  emphasis  on  matters  Involv- 
ing our  country's  fishing  Interests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  in  support  of  the  Oceans'  Pol- 


icy Resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Sbnatob  Kastlakd 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  Senate 
Oceans  Policy  Resolution  which  wUl  provide 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  an  assessment  of  the  potential 
of  ocean  resources  for  meeting  both  present 
and  prospective  national  needs. 

This  resolution  authorizes  a  series  of 
studies  to  Identify  and  describe  the  living 
and  non-living  resouroes  of  the  ocean  In 
terms  that  will  be  meanlngfiU  In  our  efforts 
to  chart  America's  future.  They  will  examine 
the  technological  and  legal  capabUltles  nec- 
essary to  the  development  of  an  effective  na- 
tional ocean  comi)etence. 

Present  p>oUcles  and  Institutional  struc- 
tures having  to  do  with  tlTe  sea  will  be  In- 
vestigated and  evaluated,  and  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made  for  more  ptirposeful  ac- 
tions and  directions  of  national  effort.  The 
extent  of  the  national  dependence  on  the 
ocean  and  Its  resources  will  be  detailed  in 
both  a  qualitative  and  a  quantitative  sense. 
Finally,  the  impacts  of  prospective  activities 
on,  in  and  under  the  ocean  wlU  be  deter- 
mined, and  careful  consideration  vrtli  be 
given  to  the  means  of  mtniTntying  adverse 
environmental  effects  on  the  ocean  and  its 
resources. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  be  proud  of  the  many  ocean 
initiatives  launched  by  the  Congress  during 
the  last  decade.  There  was  resounding  evi- 
dence of  this  awareness  Just  last  week  when 
the  Hou.se  overwhelmingly  approved — by  405 
to  :  othlng — Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
1 1  Introduced  by  myself  and  43  other  of  our 
colleagues  earlier  this  year.  The  Senate  had 
unanimously  approved  this  Resolution 
earlier.  Thus,  the  Congress  has  made  Its  feel- 
ing known  on  this  matter  in  a  manner  that 
must  be  loud  andjclear  to  all. 

S.  Con.  Res.  11  will  enable  us  for  the  first 
time  to  assess  the  problems  and  needs  of 
our  commercial  fishermen.  We,  the  Congress, 
will  make  this  determination  by  going  to  the 
fishermen  themselves,  llBtenliig  to  their  story, 
their  complaints  and  their  suggestions.  For 
too  long,  now,  national  fisheries  policies — If 
Indeed  there  have  even  been  fisheries  pol- 
icies— ha\e  been  dictated  by  bureaucrats — 
men  who,  for  the  most  part,  don't  know  a 
gill  net  from  a  shrimp  trawl,  a  trotllne  from 
8  dredg?,  a  purse  seine  from  an  eel  pot.  My 
fishermen  friends  In  MlssLsslppl  would  have 
put  that  much  more  colorfully! 

For  over  a  decade — Washington  based 
"specialists'"  have  watched  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  American  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry, while  at  the  same  time  obpervlng, 
reporting  and  doing  nothing  effective  about 
the  catastrophic  rise  of  foreign  fishing  ef- 
forts often  within  sight  of  our  coasts.  In 
that  period  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, Mr.  President,  with  seemingly  little  more 
result  thsm  to  increase  our  dependence  on 
foreign  supplies  of  fish. 

The  coastal  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Ocea'is  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  pro- 
vide !iome  of  the  most  productive  fisheries  In 
the  world.  Within  12  mUes  of  the  coast  the 
rights  of  U.S.  fishermen  are  more  or  less  pro- 
tected to  the  extent  that  foreign  fieets  are 
not  permitted  within  this  contiguous  zone. 
The  quantity  of  fish  avaUable  for  the  catch- 
ing within  this  zone,  however,  is  directly  af- 
fected by  the  degree  of  flshtag  efTort  Immedi- 
ately beyond  the  13  mile  limit,  and  It  Is  to 
this  region  beyond  the  13-mUe  limit  that  I 
would  like  briefly  to  address  myself. 

Just  outside  the  United  States  12  mile 
limit  almost  four  million  metric  tons  of  fish 
are  taken  each  year.  Of  that  total  American 
fishermen  take  only  about  300,000  tons. 
Giant  Industrial  fishing  fiotlllas  from  Russia 


take  over  one  mUUon  tons,  while  the  Japa- 
nese take  over  two  million.  Much  of  this 
catch  we  buy  back  after  It  has  been  processed 
by  foreign  labor.  Why  Mr.  President,  in  one 
month  of  this  year,  June  1973,  nine-hundred 
and  twenty-seven  foreign  fl,shirg  vessels 
were  counted  In  waters  beyond  the  12  mUe 
limit  of  the  contiguous  48  states  and  Alaska. 

Of  these,  683  were  Japanese,  and  377  were 
Russian.  And,  even  these  numbers  are 
leading.  These  are  not  the  small 
trawlers  so  typical  of  the  American  ffa^ing 
fieet.  These  are  factory  stern  trawlers  of 
3,000  deadweight  tons  or  more,  mother  fac- 
tory ships  of  up  to  15,000  tons  and  countless 
catcher  vessels,  every  one  cA  which  Is  larger 
than  most  ot  the  American  boats  that  must 
compete  with  them.  In  1973  alone  the  Rus- 
sian Investment  In  Its  fishUig  fieet  was  over 
one  blUlon  dollars.  The  annual  Soviet  fish- 
ing harvest  has  Increased  from  a  little  less 
than  three  million  tons  In  1958  to  over  eight 
million  tons  today. 

As  a  result  of  the  sad  plight  of  American 
commercial  fishing,  over  sixty-five  percent 
of  this  nation's  annual  consumption  of  fi&h 
and  fish  products  Is  Imported.  That's  up  from 
40%  In  1960,  only  13  years  ago.  In  1960  the 
United  States  suffered  an  adverse  balance 
of  payments  In  its  trade  of  fish  and  flah 
products  of  $319iCmllllon.  Last  year  It  was 
one  and  a  third  billion — a  four  hundred  per 
cent  Increase!  Our  total  adverse  balance  of 
payments  for  trade  In  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  1972  was  $4.6  bUllon.  Fish,  Mr.  Preel- 
dent,  accounted  for  almost  a  third  of  that 
deficit,  fiah  we  could  have  and  should  have 
caught  within  a  few  mUes  of  our  own  shore. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  its  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  I  understand  are  trying  to  de- 
velop "new  and  meaningful  national  fish- 
eries policies,"  and  have  been  trying  to  do 
so  for  some  time.  It  seems  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  wants  to  know  Just 
why  It  is  that  budget  requests  for  fl,sherles 
support  and  reseaxch  keep  going  up  while 
the  proportion  of  American  needs  filled  by 
our  fishermen  keeps  going  down.  It  is  a  fair 
question,  and  one  which  we,  too,  have  been 
asking.  It  Is  one  we  Intend  to  answer,  and  we 
wHl  do  so  not  by  pontificating  from  Wash- 
ington but  by  going  cut  to  the  fishermen 
themselves.  The  men  who  wear  the  boots 
and  go  out  on  the  boats  have  been  the 
last — It  seems — to  be  asked.  We  are  about 
to  move  them  up  to  first. 

But.  Mr.  President,  fisheries  Is  not  the  only 
dependence  America  has  on  the  ocean  and 
its  resources.  As  coastal  s^tes  go,  Missis- 
sippi has  only  a  comparatively  short  coast- 
line, but  that  belles  our  status  as  a  mari- 
time state.  Mississippi  is  fifth  In  the  nation 
In  tonnage  of  landed  fisheries  catch.  Includ- 
ing* shrimp,  oysters,  me.ihaden  and  a  great 
variety  of  others.  Her  great  shipyards  at  Pas- 
cagoula  construct  both  warships — including 
nuclear  submarines — and  the  most  modem 
merchant  ships.  Pascagoula  and  Oulfport 
are  both  ocean  ports.  International  trading- 
ports.  Mississippi  has  some  6.000  acres  In  fish 
farms.  We  have  some  of  the  finest  sport  fish- 
ing In  the  world.  Mississippi.  Mr.  President, 
Is  not  only  a  coastal  state.  It  Is  an  ocean  state. 
As  a  coastal  state  it  has  all  the  direct  In- 
terests in  coastal  resources  and  activities  that 
all  coastal  states  have. 

But,  it  also  has  the  Indirect  mterests — 
Just  as  critical,  just  as  vital — In  the  ocean 
and  ocean  resources  that  all  of  our  60  United 
States  have. 

The  oceans  are  America's  first  line  of  mUl- 
tary defense.  Our  Ballistic  Missile  submarine 
fieet  Is  a  nuclear  deterrent  that  the  enemy 
cannot  find  and  cannot  counter.  It  Is  also  a 
deterrent  that  removes  the  threat  of  a  pre- 
emptive strike  far  from  our  shores  and  our 
people.  Our  naval  surface  forces,  which  we 
have  allowed  to  decline  to  a  dangerously  low 
level,  help  assure  the  freedom  of  the  hl^ 
seas  trade  routes  and  show  the  flag  In  many 
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p&rta  of  tbe  wcrld  wher«  Amerlcaa  prestJce 
lA  Important.  Tbey  are  also  available  for 
timely  responsea  when  some  local  urgency 
requires  a  show  of  force  or  the  protection  of 
American  life  and  property.  Unfortunately. 
Ruasia  now  flelda  tbe  world's  most  powerful 
Navy. 

Tbe  oceans  also  constitute  America's  first 
line  of  economic  defense.  The  United  States 
is  still  the  world's  greatest  trading  nation, 
and  ships — sadly — mostly  foreign  ships,  but 
■hips  nevertheless — carry  the  vast  majority 
of  our  •150-bUlton-plus  of  annual  interna- 
ttonal  trade  Serious  Interruption  of  this 
trade  would  have  a  far  more  dlsasterous 
effect  on  the  American  economy  than  we  now 
suCer  from  the  energy  crisis — for  not  only 
wovld  It  cut  off  Imports  of  petroleum  and 
other  fuels— but  also  It  would  sever  our  sup- 
plies of  critical  raw  materials — ores  and  con- 
centrates, for  example,  of  copper,  iron,  alumi- 
num, cobalt,  manganese  .  .  sixty-nine  In 
all  of  Che  seventy-two  Industrial  raw  ma- 
terials considered  critical  to  the  functioning 
of  the  American  economy  and  of  which  we 
must  Import  all  or  part.  Further,  it  would 
block  us  tfom  erportlng — blunting  the 
economy  with  a  sudden  annual  cutback  of 
sales  in  goods  and  services  worth  over  *70 
bUllon  a  year.  Such  an  eventuality  Is  simply 
Inconceivable.  And — It  would  be  unaccept- 
able 

I  would  like  to  mention,  too.  that  because 
so  little  American  trade  moves  in  American 
flag  vessels,  the  United  States  annually 
suffers  an  adverse  balance  of  payments  in 
fees  for  handling  this  freight  of  between 
•750  million  and  11  bUlton  Fisheries  and  the 
haulage  of  ocean  freight,  then,  account  for 
roughly  half  the  nation's  adverse  trade  bal- 
ance Considering  that  this  adverse  balance 
of  payments,  more  than  anything  else.  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  sharp  and  repetitive  de- 
valuations of  the  American  dollar  In  world 
money  markets — and.  recognizing  that  this 
devaluation  is  a  major  driving  force  of  In- 
flation here  at  home,  the  reasons  for  suppcn^- 
ing  the  Senate  Oceans  Policy  Resolution 
are — In  my  Judgment — crystal  clear. 

There  are  more  reasons,  however,  equally 
as  persuasive.  A  major  contributing  factor 
In  the  present  energy  situation  has  been  our 
failure  to  develop  our  own  offshore  oil  and 
gas  deposits  with  sufficient  speed  and  deter- 
mination. 

Even  as  the  failure  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ocean  opportunities  provided  right  at  our 
doorstep  have  helped  to  bring  on  the  energy 
crt.sis.  so  now  will  the  exploitation  of  these 
resources  help  to  restore  our  energy  Inde- 
pendence from  others.  Failure  to  develop 
these  resources  in  time  is  not  entirely  in- 
dustry's fault.  Oovemment  policies  must 
share  the  blame  Since  Cc.igress  must  ulti- 
mately enact  legislation  In  the  Implemeuta- 
tlon  of  new  energy  policies,  the  Congress 
must  know  itself  v;hat  the  energy  situation 
really  is — what  U  will  be  In  the  future — 
what  resources  are  available  to  the  United 
States  and  what  policies  and  actions  are 
n«c0ssar>-  to  their  Intelligent  exploitation  .  . 
and  how  that  exploitation  can  be  best 
achieved  with  a  minimum  of  environmental 
damage.  It  is  one  purpose  of  the  Senate 
Oceans  Policy  Reaolutlon  to  exanilne  the 
roles  of  ocean  resources  In  casing  the  energy 
crisis  la  the  years  Immediately  ahead  and  In 
aas'orlng  that  in  the  future  we  will  never 
again  permit  ourselves  to  be  at  the  mercy 
^  foreign  powers,  a^;  «e  are  no-A- 

8ome/of  cur  colieag'.es  in  speaking  in 
support  of  this  Resolution,  Mr  Pre?=.ldent. 
have  warned  that  we  may  soon  be  in  a  raw 
materials  crisis  no  leas  critical  to  oi:r  well- 
being  thari  the  energy  problem  Kxtenslve 
reserves  of  mineral  ores  exist  oa  and  under 
the  United  States  continental  ahelves  and 
Blop>ea.  Even  vaster  deposits  are  presently  tje- 
ing  discovered  and  proved  as  covering  great 
expanses  of  the  deep  oceanic  basins  beyond 
any  present  limits  of  national  sovereignty. 


As  weU  as  energy,  America  runs  on  raw  mate- 
rials. It  Is  the  greatest  consumer  of  raw  ma- 
terials on  earth,  and  there  are  tbo^  who 
would  like  to  see  our  supplies  cut  off,  includ- 
ing some  countries  on  whom  we  presently 
depend  for  our  supplies.  Mr  Preslde.it.  we 
cannot  afford  that  risk!  The  studies  author- 
ized in  the  Senate  Oceans  Policy  Resolution 
will  exaOiine  the  nation's  present  and  future 
stake  in  ocean  mineral  reeources,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  need  for  political  as  titil 
as  econcmic  Independence 

Mr  President,  the  ocejins  offer  us  o'or  best 
hope  of  Independence  from  foreign  sources 
of  supply  of  all  kinds  of  vital  fuels  and  raw 
materials.  However — tbe  clock  U  running.  It 
Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  it  does 
not  run  out — and  that  America  will — in- 
deed— achieve  her  true  dsstlny  The  Senate 
Oceans  Policy  Resolution  is  an  Important 
step  m  enabling  Congress  to  fulflll  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  that  destiny  I  urge  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  Resolu- 
Uon 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr  President,  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  take  definitive  action  on 
several  ocMin-related  issues  which  will 
prof  oimdlraffect  the  economic  and  social 
^ell-being  of  this  country  as  well  as  Its 
National  defense.  Even  now  we  are  fac- 
ing the  challenge  not  only  of  defining 
the  parameters  of  our  ocean  policy  and 
its  goals  but  also  of  bringing  a  form  of 
orderly,  rational,  and  equitable  admin- 
istration to  the  oceans  and  their 
resources. 

The  facets  of  ocean  policy  are  many 
and  touch  our  daily  lives  more  closely 
than  we  might  imagine.  In  terms  of  food 
resources,  minerals,  energy,  defense, 
transportation,  ecology,  recreation,  and 
perhaps  a  host  of  other  ways  yet  un- 
known. Each  year  the  Congress  considers 
many  Issues  arising  from  the  oceans: 
legislation  relating  to  NatlonaJ  defense, 
fisheries,  sea  grant  college  programs,  the 
merchant  marine,  off-shore  mineral  re- 
sources, coastal  zone  management,  and 
preservation  of  the  marine  ecology  come 
to  mind  Immediately. 

In  particular  the  energy  crisis  on  which 
we  are  being  asked  to  act  with  such  ur- 
gency has  direct  and  potentially  major 
implications  for  the  oceanic  waters  con- 
tinuous to  the  United  States.  Just  1  year 
hence  we  may  be  asked  to  consider  rati- 
fication of  a  wholly  new  International 
legal  regime  laying  out  new  and  untried 
niles  for  governing  the  International  use 
of  the  ocean  and  its  resources.  In  con- 
siderable measure  these  new  rules  will 
determine  the  United  States  future  rights 
on.  imder  and  over  the  high  seas  For  a 
nation  whose  marine  tradition  Is  well- 
known  and  whose  present  economic  and 
political  Integrity  is.  I  am  convinced, 
strongly  ocean  dependent,  this  Is  no 
trivial  matter. 

To  act  intelligently  on  such  Issues  and 
to  protect  and  foster  the  best  interests 
of  this  Nation,  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  need  to  be  better  informed.  Oce- 
anic resources,  both  living  and  nonliving, 
both  explicit  and  imc^ied  need  to  be  more 
closely  defined  We  need  to  know  where 
they  are  and  what  they  are  How  acc'tes- 
slble  are  they — physically,  economically, 
and  politically?  What  are  the  technologi- 
cal requirements  of  their  exploitation? 


How  great  will  be  the  national  need  for 
them?  What  share  can  we  reasonably  ex- 
pect of  those  that  are  located  in  or  under 
international  waters?  Can  they  l>e  ex- 
ploited without  materially  degrading  the 
oceanic  envlroiiment.  without  conse- 
quently llmltliig  the  avallabihty  or  use- 
fulness of  other,  perhaps  equally  as  im- 
portant, oceanic  resources? 

In  a  word,  we  need  to  know  the  Na- 
tion's present  and  future  stake  In  the 
ocean.  If  we  are  to  expect  the  Congress — 
not  to  mention  the  executive  branch — to 
approve  the  allocation  of  a  share  of  na- 
tional resources  to  the  development  of  a 
sound  and  competitive  ocean  capability, 
we  must  show  both  clearly  and  directly 
the  Nations  need  for  oceanic  resources. 
Broad  generalities  are  not  going  to  do 
the  trick.  They  have  not  done  it  in  the 
last  15  years,  and  they  will  not  now. 

For  such  reasons  I  count  myself  as  an 
enthitsiastlc  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 222  "to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
cceans  and  to  establish  a  national  oceans 
policy"  Some  of  you  may  ask:  What? 
Not  another  ocean  study  Well.  I  cannot 
fault  thnt  question.  Ever  since  the  first 
big  benefit  cost  analysis  of  oceanic  re- 
sources by  the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences In  1958  there  have  been  so  many 
ocean  studies  and  reports  by  the  Con- 
gress, various  administrations,  more  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
countless  Independent  organizations  that 
we  are  virtualTy  afloat  on  a  sea  of  oceanic 
paper. 

No.  this  Is  not  to  be  Just  another 
oceanic  study.  The  Intention  this  time  Is 
to  clearly  outline  the  need  for  and  poten- 
tial of  oceanic  resources,  and  the  solution 
of  present  and  the  avoidance  of  future 
critical  national  problems.  The  energy 
crisis  Is  a  case  In  point.  There  Is  no  need 
to  expound  It  here:  It  Is  everywhere  about 
us — not  only  in  America  but  throughout 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  large 
measure  energy  today  is  synonymous 
with  petroleum.  And.  virtually  no  matter 
how  you  look  at  it.  oil  and  ocean  are  in- 
extricably entwined.  If  you  axe  talking 
foreign  oil.  you  are  talking  mammoth 
tankers  and  the  deep-water  ports  needed 
to  receive  them,  of  which  the  United 
States  has  neither.  If  you  are  talking 
domestic  oil.  in  large  measure  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  short  term  you  are  talking 
off-shore  oil— for  the  largest  potentlad 
U.S.  reserves  of  conventional  petroleum 
resources — other  than  oil  shale  and  tar 
sands — He  not  on  land  but  beneath  the 
Nation's  Continental  Shelves. 

And.  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  strong 
Indications  have  been  found  of  substan- 
tial petroleum  deposits  well  beyond  pres- 
ently exploitable  depths — In  6.000  feet 
of  water  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample, and  In  some  10.000  feet  of  water 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River  in  the 
South  Atlantic. 

So,  among  other  things.  It  will  be  a 
function  of  tJ*s  study  to  examine  the 
ocean  In  the  context  of  the  Nation  s  pres- 
ent and  prospective  energy  needs — not 
only  petroleum,  but  also  other  more 
exotic  potential  sources  of  oceanic 
energy,  those  possibly  to  be  derived,  for 
example,  from  hydrogen,  the  sun.  the 
tides,  waves,  and  the  active  geothermal 
sites  so  common  beneath  the  ocean. 
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And  'A  hat  about  fisheries''  Fifteen 
years  of  platitude.s  about  the  ocean  being 
the  world's  larKP.<;t  untapped  re.source  of 
essential  animal  proteins  have  failed  to 
halt  the  decline  of  the  Ametncan  com- 
mercial fl.shlng  Indvi-stry  While  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  toys  with 
the  Idea  of  a  national  policy  of  benign 
neglect  of  American  commerclaJ  fisher- 
men, thus  opening  the  doors  wide  to 
imrestrlcted  Import';.  this  country 
already  has  dropped  from  first  to  seventh 
place  In  world  f^.shenes  catoh  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  fish  and  fi.sh  product"^  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States  are  Imported. 
resulting  In  an  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments In  1972  on  that  accoimt  alone  of 
$1,300  million.  That  Is  nearly  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  total  adverse  balance  of 
payments  In  all  goods  and  services. 

Balance  of  payments  constitutes  a  crit- 
ical National  problem,  and  fish  are  a  big 
part  of  that  problem.  What  can  we  do 
about  It?  This  study  Is  Intended  to 
answer    Just    such    questions 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  have  heard 
a  lot  lately  about  "limits  to  grovrth."  The 
energy  crisis,  which  we  will  solve  one  way 
or  another,  Is  an  early-warning  symptom 
of  those  limits  All  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  drawing  down  raw  materials 
at  an  Increasing  rate  There  Is  no  way 
that  either  known  or  hypothesized  land- 
side  reserves  of  critical  ores  can  fulflll 
future  demands.  As  with  energy  re- 
sources, the  United  States  is  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  raw 
materials  so  necessary  to  the  functioning 
of  our  modem  Industrial  society.  Of  the 
nations  supplying  us  with  our  needs  of 
copper,  manganese,  steel,  nickel,  cobalt. 
and  so  forth,  some  are  friendly,  some  are 
not  so  friendly,  and  many  are  politically 
unstable  Consequently,  unless  we  take 
speciflc  action  to  prevent  It  now.  we  may 
not  be  through  the  energy  crisis  before 
we  are  plunged  into  a  raw  materials  crisis 
with  even  more  severe  damage  to  our 
economy  and  national  security.  We  can- 
not rely  simply  on  depletion  curves  to 
forecast  the  time  when  the  materials 
crunch  will  come.  Political  Interruption 
of  supplies  could  come  at  any  time,  the 
Arabs  have  shown  us  that  with  oil.  And 
the  'Venezuelans  show  indications  of 
using  oil  to  extract  economic  concessions. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
quantities  of  so-called  manganese  nod- 
ules that  carpet  much  of  the  deep  ocean 
floor.  Besides  being  a  source  of  manga- 
nese, these  nodules  are  important  poten- 
tial sources  of  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  even 
Iron  and  a  variety  of  other  metals.  Other 
areas  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  constitute 
incredible  reserves  of  aluminum,  ti- 
tanium, Iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  man- 
ganese, lead,  molybdenum,  and  even 
cement.  They  do.  that  Is.  If  the  United 
States  enjoys  access  to  them  and  If  the 
technology  can  be  developed  to  recover 
thcm.economlcally. 

And.  Just  recently  It  has  been  discov- 
ered by  American  .scientists  working 
under  the  aegis  of  the  deep  ocean  drilling 
project  and  the  U.S.  International  Dec- 
ade of  Ocean  Exploration  that  new  hard 
rock  metallic  ores  are  constantly  being 
renewed  from  deep  within  the  earth 
along  much  of  the  47,000  miles  of  mld- 


oceanlc  ridges  that  occur  in  all  of  the 
world's  oceans.  Because  of  the  mechanics 
of  sea-flpor  spreading,  dcpKjsiUs  thus  gen- 
erated are  believed  to  t>e  present  at  vari- 
ous locations  beneath  the  deep  ocean 
floor  all  the  way  from  the  mldoceanlc 
ridges  to  the  continental  margins.  Again, 
political  accessibility  and  economical 
technology  are  the  only  barriers  to  their 
exploitation. 

The  study  authorized  in  Senate  Res- 
olution 222  will  examine  these  re.sources 
with  specific  consideration  of  their  po- 
tential m  staving  of!  a  raw  materials 
crisis,  in  minlmlzLng  the  political  uncer- 
tainty of  future  sources  of  supply,  and  in 
reducing  our  large  ar.d  growinp  adverse 
balance  of  payments  m  such  materials. 

The  existence  of  vast,  untapped  energy, 
food,  and  raw  materials  resources  in  the 
ocean  does  not  suddenly  remove  the  lim- 
its to  srrowlh  or  or^en  the  closed  ecology 
of  space  ship  Earth,  but  It  does  have  the 
potential  for  greatly  expanding  both 
national  and  global  options  and  for  re- 
moving the  threat  of  forced,  traiunatic 
readjustment.  The  need,  of  course,  Is  to 
as,sure  the  availability  of  a  fair  share  to 
the  Umted  States  and  to  develop  the 
capability  to  exploit  these  resources  both 
intelligently  and  economically  while  pre- 
serving the  ecological  balance. 

Inherent  in  all  man's  ventures  on  and 
beneath  the  oceans  Is  the  absolute  neces- 
sity to  protect  the  oceanic — and,  there- 
fore, the  global — environment.  Clearly 
an  essential  part  of  both  ennronmental 
protection  and  Intelligent  use  of  oceanic 
resources  Is  proper  management  of  the 
national  coastal  zone — a  seeking  and  a 
finding  of  that  middle  ground  certain  to 
exL^t  between  absolute  preservation  of 
the  natural  environment,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  unrestrained  exploitation,  on 
the  other.  Again,  the  study  will  examine 
problems  and  solutions  of  coastal  zone 
conflicts  In  light  of  the  needs,  pressures, 
and  expectatioiLs  of  today. 

In  brief,  then,  the  purpose  of  the  study 
authorized  in  Senate  Resolution  222  Is  to 
examine  ooeajuc  resources  in  the  light 
of  sucii  critical  national  n^^<:  as  energy, 
raw  materials,  food  and.  in  turn,  balance 
of  payments,  inflation,  employment,  en- 
vironmental protection  and  the  general 
quality  of  American  life.  The  resolution 
of  such  critical  issues  increasingly  de- 
pends on  the  proper  utilization  of  the 
ocean  and  its  resources.  This  study  will 
develop  new  approaches  Important  not 
only  to  the  ocestnlc  community  but  also 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  many 
of  whom  are  critically  ocean-dependent 
without  even  kno^ng  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
join  me  In  supporting  this  resolution. 

THE    NEED    FOR    A    NATIONAI,    OCEAN    POUCT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  P>resldent.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  222  authorizing  a  coordinated 
Senate  overview  of  ocean  policy. 

For  too  many  ye'^rs  this  Nation  has 
taken  its  marine  resources  for  granted. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  oceans  and  seaa 
off  our  shores  were  Immime  from  the  in- 
creasing pollution  In  our  inland  lakes 
and  rivers. 

We  now  know  that  our  oceans — the 
world's  oceans — are  also  in  serious  trour 


ble.  If  we  hope  to  reverse  this  deteriorat- 
ing trend,  we  must  develop  a  national 
ocean  policy.  We  must,  for  the  first  time, 
begin  to  tie  together  and  study  all  those 
factors  that  contnbute  to  ocean  life,  in- 
cluding coastal  zone  management,  fish- 
ing, ocean  mining,  and  shipping. 

In  1970,  the  Subcomnuttee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorg-nization,  which  I  chair,  ■was 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. This  was  an  import.ant  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  before  a  truly  national  policy 
exists.  I  hoj3e  that  the  Senate  quickly 
approves  this  resolution  it  n  utal  that 
the  Congress  and  the  entire  United  States 
begin  to  develop  the  policies  and  take  the 
necessarj-  steps  to  save  our  oceans  and 
sea5.  We  cannot  allow  these  great  re- 
sources to  turn  Into  global  Lake  Eries. 

EXPLOrriNG   THE   SESOrBCES    OE    THE    OCEAN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
joining  mj-  colleagues  in  sponsoring  the 
Senate  ocean  policy  resolution. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  my  activities  in 
Congress  may  wonder  wh>-  a  Senator 
from  Utah  would  be  concerned  with 
ocean  affairs.  The  fact  is  that  In  my 
work  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sidar  Affairs  I  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  ocean 
resou.'-ces.  particularly  .seabed  minerals 
and  offshore  oil  and  gas.  And  now  as 
chairman  of  the  Aeronautical  ai.c  Space 
Sciences  Committee  I  am  further  in- 
volved In  the  application  of  remote  sens- 
ing technology  to  earth  and  ocean 
re.sources. 

The  foremost  topic  occupying  the  Na- 
tion's attention  today  Is  the  energy  crisis, 
and  my  State  of  Utah,  with  its  oil  shale 
and  tar-sand  resources,  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  overall  plans  of  fuel 
suDplies  In  the  course  of  the  national 
fuels  and  energy  study,  which  Is  analo- 
gous to  the  proposed  national  ocean  pol- 
icy study,  I  held  hearings  en  offshore  oil 
and  other  aspects  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  The  principal  restilt  was  an 
tu-ute  focus  on  the  need  to  resolve  the 
many  conflicts  over  the  u.'^e  of  the  coastal 
zone.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  threatened 
with  an  energy-  crisis,  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  faced  with  an  irreversible 
and  intolerable  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment Both  of  these  needs  must  be 
met,  but  present  policies,  knowled^,  and 
programs  do  not  permit  truly  wise  resolu- 
tion of  the  problems.  This  Is  one  major 
reason  why  I  am  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion: for  I  believe  that  the  proposed  study 
is  badly  needed. 

We  have  seen  documentation  and 
heard  testimony  concerning  the  various 
aspects  of  oil  production  off  our  coasts. 
There  is  obvious  disagreement  concern- 
ing the  best  uses  of  these  areas  and 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
relative  values  of  oil  producticwi.  recrea- 
tion, and  other  beneflts.  Priorities  of 
each  of  the  many  applications  and  ex- 
ploitable features  of  these  coastal  re- 
sources are  not  weU  Identified,  nor  are 
they  apt  to  be,  based  on  available  data. 
The  two  sides  of  this  issue  are  a  classic 
exsunple  of  the  dilemma  of  natural  re- 
sources management  facing  the  Nation 
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today:  the  need  to  dlfTerentlat*  and 
select  the  best  one  of  several  uses  of  a 
resource  with  minimal  damage  or  fore- 
closure of  other  benefits  inherent  in  the 
resource. 

The  choice  Is  not  simply  one  of  a  good 
and  wise  option  over  a  bad  and  foolish 
one,  but  rather  a  sensitive  and  compli- 
cated selection  amcaig  several  resource 
allocations  each  of  which  Is  extremely 
valuable  or  actually  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's continued  welfare. 

There  is  need  for  renewed  examina- 
tion of  the  Federal  pohcles  impinging  on 
the  coastal  zone.  Clearly  not  In  dispute 
is  the  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  Outer 
Conlinental  Shelf.  The  other  factors  of 
energy,  environment,  and  societal  values 
are  sUll  very   unclear. 

Basic  to  the  formulation  of  offshore 
policy  is  a  thorough  and  meaningful 
assessment  of  the  technology  of  explor- 
ing and  explolUng  seabed  resources  In 
the  search  for  oU.  for  example,  explora- 
tion techniqueo  employ  a  varlctv  of  so- 
phisticated equipment  necessarv  for  geo- 
physical investigaUons.  Most  'of  these 
modem  devices  represent  breakthroughs 
in  exploration  technology,  providing  ac- 
curate data  and  at  the  same  time  caus- 
ing the  environment  no  harm. 

Drilling  techniques  have  also  pro- 
gressed, and  production  practices  and  in- 
strumentation are  developing  in  great 
strides,  spurred  for  the  most  part  by  en- 
vironmental awareness  as  well  as  by  the 
normal  demand  of  a  developing  olTshore 
Industry. 

In  the  ca.se  of  other  minerals  on  the 
Continental  Shelf.  lltUe  information  is 
available  on  the  extent  of  the  resources 
and  the  state  of  the  art  of  mining  tech- 
mques.  Seabed  mineral  deposits  such  as 
manganese    nodules    and    phosphorites 
also  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Several  companies  are  presently  engaged 
In  research  toward  mining  and  process- 
ing these  deposits,  and  a  major  break- 
through In  dredging  and  processing  of 
-manganese  nodules  has  been  achieved. 
,     The   supply    of    raw    materials    to    the 
Unit€d  States  is  no  le.ss  critical  than  that 
of  oil  For  metals  such  as  copper.  nlckeL 
cobalt,  and  others  th.it  can  be  extracted 
from  the  ocean  floor,  the  U.S.  adverse 
balance  of  payments  for  1972  was  close  to 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Prior  to  the  formulation  of  national 
policy,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
seek  answers  to  many  questions  Some  of 
the?e  questions  are : 

First.  What  is  the  state  of  the  art  In 
offshore  petroleum  and  other  minerals 
development  technology?  Are  present  ex- 
ploration and  production  techniques 
ha2ardous  to  the  envirorunent  and.  if  so. 
to  what  degree  r'  Are  present  drUling 
practices  siifflcient  to  avoid  adverse  ef- 
fects? What  is  to  be  expected  in  further 
technological  developments? 

Second.  How  much  petroleum  is  esti- 
mated to  underlie  the  shelf  areas  of  the 
United  States?  How  much  need  Is  there 
for  these  offshore  resources''  How  much 
of  this  lies  in  areas  undesirable  for 
drllllni?? 

Third.  Are  there  instances  in  whlrh 
potentially  oU-rlch  OCS  acreage  should 
be  permanently  reserved  from  develop- 
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ment  for  recreational,  ecological,  or  es- 
thetic reasons?  What  standards  and  con- 
siderations should  be  applied  to  propos- 
als for  reservation  of  this  type? 

Fourth.  What  should  be  the  extent  of 
a  marine  sanctuary-  along  our  shores,  and 
how  can  such  areas  be  described  and 
managed  In  order  to  be  effective?  What 
exacUy  are  the  components  of  the  en- 
vironment to  be  preserved?  How  Intense 
is  the  need  to  preserve  these  compo- 
nents? How  can  we  compare  the  need  for 
preserving  environmental  components 
with  Uie  need,  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, for  offshore  resources?  If  both 
needs  are  comparable,  can  we  develop 
the  technology-  to  satisfy  both  needs  si- 
multaneously; that  is,  can  we  utilize 
ocean  resources  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  environment? 

Fifth.  If  all  OCS  operaUons  were  sus- 
pended; From  what  probable  sources 
would  petroleum  needs  be  filled;  To  what 
extent  would  this  reduce  the  risk  of  pol- 
lution of  the  coastline  by  oil;  What  new 
envirenmental  risks  would  be  associated 
with  alternative  soiu-ces  and  methods  of 
energy  supply  to  that  area? 

Sixth.  What  are  the  total  cost/benefit 
considerations  comprising  adequate  bases 
for  decisions  concerning  proposals  for 
explorirg  and  exploiting  our  ocean  do- 
mam?  What  is  the  price,  considering  so- 
cial and  ecological  values,  as  well  as 
economic,  that  the  individuals,  the  SUte. 
and  the  Nation  will  have  to  pay  for  each 
of  the  possible  alternative  uses  of  the 
OCS  lands? 

Seventh.  Should  the  Congress  deter- 
mine, on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  tracts  of  OCS 
lands  should  be  used  for  what  particular 
purpose? 

After  all  these  and  other  germane  data 
have  been  assembled  and  assimilated,  it 
will  still  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
proper  course  of  action  in  formulating 
national  policy  concerning  management 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands.  The 
many  questions  raised  by  these  hearings 
demand  resolution  before  making  defini- 
tive decisions  concerning  -best '  usage  of 
OCS  land  resoiuxes.  It  would  seem  pre- 
mature to  venture  judgments  until  the 
studies  which  will  satisfy  these  questions 
have  been  completed.  Some  of  this  Infor- 
mation will  accrue  from  the  energy  study 
currently  underway  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  other  infor- 
mation will  have  to  be  developed  by  addi- 
tional studies  yet  to  be  Implemented. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
study  to  be  authorized  would  result  In 
answers  to  these  policy  questions.  And  I 
would  like  to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  act 
lavorably  In  support  of  the  Senate  ocean 
policy  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
mense potential  of  the  oceans  and  seas 
as  repositories  of  needed  foods,  minerals, 
and  energy  ts  a  recent  revelation  in  terms 
of  world  historj'.  As  more  is  learned  of 
the  extent  of  these  resources  and  of  ways 
to  exploit  them,  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  engaging  themselves  in  a  gigantic 
race  to  glean  as  much  as  possible  while 
the  getting  is  good.  One  reason  for  this 
Is  that  there  Is  growing  reaUzation  that 
the  resoiu-ces  of  the  oceans,  vast  as  they 


are.  still  are  depleUble— and  that  there 
Just  might  not  be  enough  to  go  around. 
While  responsible  nations  are  attempting 
to  agree  to  means  of  equitable  utilization 
of  the  seas  and  their  resources,  the  more 
voracious  countries  are  dedicated  to  a 
code  of  first-come  first-sen  ed. 

The  most  flagrant  example  of  the  reck- 
less nature  of  this  uncontrolled  race  for 
resources  is  found  in  the  world's  fisheries 
activities.  Some  nations  have  over-har- 
vested the  fish  from  their  own  adjacent 
waters  and  have  launched  extremely  ef- 
fective onslaughts  agahist  the  remaming 
fish  stocks  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  most 
bountiful   areas,   as  you  know,   are,   or 
were,    off   our   own   New    England   and 
Alaskan  shores.  Our  Government,  mean- 
while, is  dedicated  to  a  concept  which 
calls  for  the  harvest  of  the  mflvimnrT^ 
sustainable  yield  of  fish  by  our  fisher- 
men,  while  attempting  to  cajole  other 
nations     into     following     our    example 
through    treaUes.   Our   fishermen   have 
long  realized  that  this  is  not  going  to 
work,  because  they  are  Just  about  the 
only  ones  being  managed.  It  appears  a 
similar  disenchantment   is  growing  in 
Congress,  and  numerous  biUs  being  con- 
sidered actuaUy  could  alter  our  country's 
international     fisheries     policy.     Such 
changes  of  direction  will  do  the  fish  no 
good   in   international   negotiations,   so 
we  must  find  the  right  poUcy  as  soon  as 
possible  and  stick  by  it. 

I  point  ^ut  the  crisis  which  exists  in 
Just  one  ocean  resource,  fisheries,  sim- 
ply to  Ulustrate  our  need  for  a  total 
CCfcaris  policy  having  the  coordinated, 
full  sanction  of  our  Government.  As  Sen- 
ator from  a  State  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  mostly  undeveloped  waters  and  coast- 
lines, and  on  the  remaining  side  by  a  for- 
eign nation.  I  am  concerned  not  only  by 
our  obvious  lack  of  direction  in  fisheries, 
but  also  by  the  knowledge  that  a  similar 
hiatus  can  and  will  develop  in  other 
manne  concerns,  unless  we  begin  to  act 
accordmg  to  a  defined  plan. 

It  is  with  a  real  sense  of  urgency  that 
I  cosponsor  this  Senate  resolution  to  au- 
thorize a  National  Ocean  PoUcv  Study 
and  ask  for  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 
The  resolution  would  enable  a  stwdy  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  with 
the  help  of  Senators  from  other  commit- 
tees concerned  with  ocean  resources  and 
relative  matters,  as  well  as  six  Senators 
from  coastal  States,  regardless  of  their 
committee  affiliation.  It  would  enable 
that  study  to  be  undertaken  almost 
immediately. 

The  study  would  be  directed  toward 
analyses  of  the  status  of  ocean  resources 
and  of  the  Government  programs  affect-     ' 
ing  them.  Moreover,  the  resolution  re- 
quires that  the  analyses  be  fcllowed  by 
legislative  proposals  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems In  such  critical  areas  as  fisheries 
merchant  marine,  ocean  pollution,  off- 
shore minerals  development,  ocean  re- 
search and  exploration,  education,  em- 
ployment, and  coastal  zone  management 
In  my  opinion  approval  of  this  resolution 
is  a  necessity. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
State  of  Louisiana  lands  more  fish  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union— over  500  - 
000  tons  a  year.  We  have  a  large  and 
exciting  sport  fishery.  Louisiana  supplies 
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almost  30  percent  of  America's  crude  oil 
pr'jduction.  .second  only  X-o  Texas,  and 
Loul-siana  produces  more  offshore  oii 
than  arij-  other  State. 

Kn  ever -in  creasing  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's international  trade  moves  through 
the  ports  of  Lake  Charles.  Baton  Rouge, 
and  New  Orleans.  We  also  handle  more 
river  and  intracoastal  trade  than  any 
other  port  in  the  Nation.  The  Mis.sLsippl 
River  drains  the  waters— and  inevitably 
much  of  the  wastes — -of  over  half  the 
United  States  and  even  part  of  Canada. 

The  Mississippi  Delta  region  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  in  some  areas  most 
heavily  modified  estuarine  features  in 
the  land.  Louisiana  has  over  2,700  acres 
of  catfish  farms.  It  Ls  conducting  shrimp 
farming  experiments  and  is  exploring 
the  fea.sibility  of  alligator  farming.  The 
great  Mississippi  Delta  in  particular  and 
the  bayou  country  generally  have  a  po- 
tential for  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  fish  farming. 

With  the  right  technology  and  Incen- 
tive, Louisiana  alone  could  produce  more 
shrimp  through  farming  than  is  pres- 
ently Uken  throughout  the  world  by 
himtlng  and  catching.  A  comparable 
potential  exists  for  oysters  and  many 
other  species. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  why  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  cosponsoring  the 
Senate  oceans  policy  resolution.  Louisi- 
ana's stake  in  the  ocean  Is  already  great, 
and  it  has  the  potential  for  becoming 
even  greater.  There  is  more  oil  and  gas 
to  be  discovered  beneath  Louisiana's  off- 
shore waters.  There  are  more  fish  to  be 
caught  and  a  lot  more  to  be  farmed.  The 
port  of  New  Orleans  is  currently  under- 
going a  period  of  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment. • 

Wiien  it  comes  to  ocean  resources  of 
all  kinds,  Louisiana  produces  far  more 
than  its  proportional  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's needs,  and  now  it  Is  being  asked 
to  produce  more — especially  fuels.  This, 
in  many  ways.  Is  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  My  constituents  do  not  mind 
pulling  harder  for  the  national  well-be- 
ing, so  long  as  other  States  do  their 
share  and  so  long  as  the  technological 
and  other  means  exist  for  minimizing 
the  adverse  environmental,  economic, 
and  social  impacts  that  may  accompany 
more  Intensive  development  of  coastal 
and  ocean  resources. 

Louisiana  has  not  shirked  from  push- 
ing development  of  the  petroleum  re- 
sources that  He  wtthln  its  jurisdiction, 
and  It  has  not  tried  to  block  develop- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
resources  that  reside  within  the  Federal 
jurisdiction.  We  have  welcomed  It.  for 
It  has  been  good  for  Louisiana,  good  for 
all  the  people  of  the  State,  as  well  as  good 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
»,  Now.  however,  we  are  being  pushed 
to  try  harder,  to  increase  the  rate  of  ex- 
traction of  oil  and  gas  from  fields  imder 
our  control.  Petroleimi  is  a  nonrenewable 
resource.  If  we  pump  it  too  fast  we  will 
exhaust  that  asset  too  soon.  The  State 
will  lose  a  substantial  share  of  its  rev- 
enue, and  thousands  of  our  citizens  will 
have  to  seek  other  employment. 

I  do  not  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
Louisiana  would  shirk  Its  duty  to  the  rest 
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of  the  country  and  not  do  everything 
reasonably  possible  to  help  alleviate  the 
energy  crisis.  What  I  do  say,  however,  is 
that  other  States — those  who  also  have 
offshore  petroleum  resources  t-o  expiOit^ — 
must  do  their  share,  too  They  cannot 
expect  Louisiana  to  permit  a  crash  draw- 
down of  its  vital  resources  while  they 
hoard  theirs. 

I  appreciate  environmental  concerns. 
Louisiana  tias  environmentalists,  too, 
and  each  of  us  has  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment. We  have  had  our  share  of 
oil  spills,  we  worry  about  modification 
of  our  valuable  wetlands,  and  we  worry, 
too,  about  the  potential  of  refineries  for 
air  pollution,  the  potential  of  offshore 
platforms  for  interference  with  shipping, 
and  the  way  these  installations  may  alter 
a  pristine  view.  But,  we  have  met  these 
problems  and  dealt  with  them  rationally 
and  intelligently. 

With  occasional  altercations  the  oil 
men  and  the  commercial  fishermen  are 
now  reasonably  good  neighbors.  Sport 
fishermen  cluster  around  oil  platforms 
because  they  draw,  rather  ttian  drive 
away,  gamefish.  Ocean  freighters  and 
tankers  have  now  been  assigned  fair- 
ways through  the  oil  fields  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  collision.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  use  them,  but  commonsense 
says  they  should,  and  by  and  large 
they  do. 

Louisiana  has  had  some  oil  spills  as  a 
result  of  offshore  activities,  but  consider- 
ing the  volume  and  Intensity  of  such  £w;- 
tlvlties  they  have  been  few.  and  tliey 
have  done  no  pennanent  damage.  So, 
Louisiana  has  showTi  that  we  can  have 
our  oil  and  our  fish,  too — oil  and  a  clean 
environment. — oil  and  wilderness  lands. 
And,  of  course,  we  have  the  prosperity 
that  oil  production  brings  with  it. 

An  important  function  of  the  Senate 
ocean  policy  resolution  will  be  to  explore 
and  evaluate  the  ways  that  offshore  re- 
sources of  all  kinds  can  be  exploited  with- 
out damage  to  the  environment  and 
without  assaulting  the  esthetic  senses 
of  those  who  live  on  nearby  coasts  and 
without  hindering  their  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

As  a  concomitant  function,  these  stud- 
ies wiU  also  point  out  the  importance 
and  the  advantages  of  each  and  every 
State  reaping  full  measure  from  the  op- 
portunities that  nature  and  the  accidents 
of  geography  make  available  to  them — 
the  need,  for  example,  for  an  equitable 
sharing  among  all  States  of  the  burden 
of  meeting  the  Nation's  energy  require- 
ments and.  Indeed,  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  future  may  unfold. 

This  Nation's  rising  ocean  dependence 
has  been  documented  by  others  of  our 
colleagues  both  today  and  in  times  past. 
So.  I  shall  not  try  either  to  entmierate 
or  to  discuss  all  of  them  that  come  to 
mind.  I  think  It  is  Important  that  each 
y  of  us  realizes  that  conditions  today  are 
greatly  different  from  what  they  were  a 
year,  or  even  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  are  cut 
off  from  a  major  foreign  source  of  our 
petroleum  supplies  not  i>ecause  those 
supplies  have  nm  out,/tiot  because  wre 
cannot  afford  to  buy  them,  but  simply 
because  those  who  control  those  re- 
soiuxjes  have  decided  to  use  them  for 
political  leverage. 


This  places  the  United  States  in  a  to- 
tally unacceptable  position.  It  also  tells 
us.  or  at  least  it  should  tell  us  that  what 
has  been  done  with  oil  can  be  done  with 
other  materials  where  we  are  !ore:cTi- 
dependent  for  more  than  o'or  marginal 
requirements.  Tnere  is  a  pressing  nation- 
al need,  therefore,  that  we  make  our- 
selves as  independent  as  possible  of  the 
threat  of  such  extortion  attempts  and 
that  we  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
greatest  r>otential  for  giving  us  that  in- 
dependence lies  in  the  ocean,  for  there  is 
virtually  no  raw  material  that  is  not, 
theoretically  at  :ea;-t,  available  from 
within  or  beneath  the  sea. 

We  mu.-t  elaborate  in  hard,  practical 
terms — not  just  scholarly  theory  and  hy- 
pothesis.— what  those  materials  are  and 
how  available  they  really  are,  or  can  be 
made  to  be,  politically,  economically,  and 
technically. 

We  have  to  chart  specifically  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  resources  can  relieve 
America's  dependence  on  other  nations 
and  meet  its  own  supply  requirements 
with  its  own  people,  its  own  capital  and 
its  owTi  enterprise. 

We  must  examine  these  resources  with 
the  pragmatic  eye  and  viewpoint  of  the 
exploration  geologist  and  the  miner  or 
oil  man,  or  the  fishery  biologist  and  the 
fisherman,  and  so  forth. 

We  need  to  look^t  the  law  critically — 
international  law,  national  law,  State 
law,  and  local  law.  ^o 

We  must  examine  the  present  state  of 
the  requisite  technologies  and  the  incen- 
tives for  going  to  sea  to  fill  gaps  we  know 
exist  now  and  fear  will  exist  in  the  future. 

We  need  to  plot  the  lowering  costs  of 
ocean  exploitation  against  the  increase 
of  prices  pushed  by  demsind.  When  these 
curves  cross,  ocean  resoim^s  offer  a  via- 
ble alternative. 

To  repeat,  we  need  to  know  what's 
available  in  the  way  of  resources,  where 
they  are,  when  we  will  be  able  to  exploit 
them,  and  how  much  of  our  national 
requirements  we  can  expect  thereby  to 
fill.  The  time  has  passed.  Mr.  President. 
when  broad  generalities,  hypotheses  and 
glowing  rhetoric  extolling  the  boimty  of 
the  sea  will  serve  any  tiseful  piupose. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  down  to  cases,  to 
develop  an  ocean  prospectus  that  will 
admit  the  hazards  and  pitfalls  as  well  as 
the  promise  and  potential  of  reward  and 
that  will  plot  a  soimd  course  from  the 
recognition  of  need  to  the  fulfillment  of 
that  need.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senate 
ocean  policy  resolution  to  help  us  plot 
that  course. 

The  studies  to  be  undertaken  will  ex- 
tunlne  not  only  future  needs  and  possi- 
bilities, but  also  It  will  take  a  critical  look 
at  the  present — things  we  can  do  quickly 
which  will  produce  a  rapid  return.  Pro- 
tecting fisheries  stocks  off  our  shores 
from  exhaustion  by  foreign  fishing  fleets 
is  one  such  example.  Increasing  the  capa- 
bilities and  safety  of  the  commercial  off- 
shore divers  that  make  our  ocean  oilfields 
work  is  another,  and  one  which  is  close 
to  my  heart .  ^ 

As  our  colleagues  well  know,  the  quest 
for  offshore  oil  and  gas  goes  ever  deeper. 
Wells  are  now  t>eing  drilled  in  over  300 
feet  of  water.  Exploration  permits  in 
some  countries — Canada  to  be  exact — 
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have  been  let  for  depths  to  excess  of 
10,000  feet  of  water.  Exploration — geo- 
physical surreys  and  the  like — is  taking 
place  in  the  United  States  at  depths  of 
3,000  feet  or  more  While  free  divers  are 
not  likely  to  work  at  such  depths,  they 
are  or  soon  «ill  be  asked  to  work  at 
depths  of  300  to  600  feet.  Right  now  they 
work  routinely  at  all  depths  down  to  300 
feet. 

These  men.  Mr.  President,  every  day 
risk  their  health  and  even  their  lives  be- 
cause sufficient  research  has  not  been 
done,  because  safe  operational  standards 
do  not  exist — or  if  they  do  exist,  the  in- 
formation has  not  been  siifflclently  dis- 
seminated and  enforceable  standards 
have  not  been  promulgated.  These  are 
not  just  scuba  uivers.  Mr.  President; 
they  &n  professionai  commercial  divers 
who  also  know  how  to  use  tools  under- 
water and  what  to  do  to  complete  a  pro- 
ducing well  on  the  seafloor,  how  to  repciir 
a  failure,  and  what  steps  to  take  in  an 
emergency. 

National  standard.i  of  ope'ratlonal 
safety  need  to  be  developed  and  enforced. 
These  men  are  a  valuahle  human  asset, 
and  their  talents  are  goin;;  to  be  needed 
now  more  than  ever  as  the  Nation  is 
asked  to  produce  more  oil  and  gas  from 
deeper  water  farther  oflf  shore.  To  de- 
velop standiirds  that  will  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  commercial  oil- 
field diver  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
America's  oi^  producing  potential  will  re- 
quire a  4-  to  5-year,  and  perhaps  an  on- 
going research  program.  We  c&nnot  sim- 
ply take  Navy  diver  experience  and  apply 
It  to  the  oil  industry  The  cireximstances, 
including  the  volume  of  work,  are  en- 
tirely different. 

Another  area  of  oilfield  ^tivtty  that 
needs  Investigation  is  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage the  United  States  now  has  in 
providing  offshore  oil  services.  This  com- 
petitive advantage  earns  us  dollars — in 
the  North  Sea.  for  example,  where  Am^- 
ican  know-how  is  preferred,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  We  need  to  be 
alert,  Mr.  President,  that  unnecessary 
and  cumbersome  regulation  here  at 
home,  and  unfair  competitive  rules 
abroad,  do  not  erode  this  important 
source  of  dollar  earnings. 

There  is  a  need,  too.  to  substitute  rea- 
son for  emotion  in  the  whole  matter  of 
oil  pollution.  For  example.  Mr  President, 
what  Is  the  real  risk — both  long  and 
short  term — from  an  oil  spill  far  ofT- 
shore?  What  is  the  real  nature  of  the 
damage?  The  answer  is  that  right  now 
we  do  not  know.  There  is  a  lot  of  emo- 
tion on  the  subject  and  a  scattering  of 
miscellaneous,  uncoordinated  fact,  but 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter  still  alludes 
us. 

We  need  to  find  out.  and  we  can  find 
out.  if  we  decide  what  It  is  we  want  to 
know,  why  we  need  to  know,  and  If  we 
then  proceed  to  conduct  a  research  pro- 
gram that  will  give  us  the  real  answers. 
This  is  something  that  can  be  done  and 
done  fairly  quickly.  I  would  hope  that 
the  studies  authorized  under  the  Senate 
ocean  policy  resolution  would  determine 
all  such  present  needs  and  then  recom- 
mend the  policies  and  procedures  for 
fulfilling  those  neet's  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 


This  Is  an  area  of  activity  that  calls 
for  large  investments  of  American  capi- 
tal In  what  at  best  is  a  risky  busineas — 
whether  it  be  distant  waters  commercial 
fisheries,  offshore  oil.  or  deep  ocean  min- 
ing. If  we  exjject  the  American  public  to 
invest  Its  money  and  if  we  expect  .\mer- 
Ican  Industry  to  take  the  plunge,  we  must 
remove  as  many  artificial  constraints  as 
possible.  The  acceptable  risks  of  the 
marketplace,  of  the  anticipated  pace  of 
the  requisite  technological  development 
and  of  that  provided,  simply,  by  competi- 
tion both  at  home  and  abn»d  are  hazar- 
dous enough  without  making  Oovem- 
ment  the  most  dangerous  adversary  of 
all. 

I  am  speaking,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
need  for  consistency  In  Federal  policies 
and  actions.  It  is  the  uncertainty,  the 
unpredictability  factor  that  chases  capi- 
tal away— the  threat,  Mr.  President,  of 
instant  shutdowns  for  environmental  or 
whatever  reasons.  It  costs  $20,000  to 
$30,000  a  day  to  operate  an  offshore  drill- 
ing platform.  That  platform  may  have 
been  transported  halfway  around  the 
world  to  drill  In  a  certain  area.  When  It 
is  shut  down.  It  costs  almost  as  much  as 
when  It  is  operating  And,  it  costs  more 
than  dollars.  There  are  opportunity  costs 
to  be  flgxired,  the  productive  work  that 
it  could  be  doing  elsewhere  while  It  s  sit- 
ting idle  here.  If  a  long  shutdown  seems 
likely,  the  rig  may  be  towed  off  to  the 
North  Sea,  Africa,  Australia,  or  Indone- 
sia and  be  lost  for  domestic  oil  develop- 
ment for  a  year  or  more. 

Knee-jerk  Federal  management  Is  the 
direct  result  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  and 
the  necessity,  therefore,  to  respond  to 
protest  in  ignorance — simply  to  stop 
everything  until  we  find  out  who  is  right, 
who  is  wrong.  Just  what  is  going  on.  This 
is  the  kind  of  management  you  expect 
in  a  nursery  school— not  in  the  biggest 
Government  of  the  biggest  Nation  on 
Earth. 

We  can  avoid  this  kind  of  misman- 
agement smd  preclude  the  uncertainty 
factor  If  we  anticipate  the  problem  in  ad- 
vance and  set  about  to  obtain  the  knowl- 
edge we  will  need  before,  rather  than 
after,  the  fact.  I  am  convinced.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  studies  authorized  in 
this  resolution  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward enabling  us  to  put  In  order  our 
ocean  affairs  in  the  critical  years  ahead. 
The  studies  authorized  by  the  Senate 
ocean  study  resolution  should  take  a 
thorough  and  critical  look  at  each  of 
America's  bounding  seas— at  their  re- 
sources and  at  the  competition  we  are 
encountering  in  our  efforts  both  to  ex- 
ploit and  to  conserve  those  resources. 

I  am  talking  about  Artie  and  Pacific 
Oceans  and  the  Benng  Sea  that  bound 
Alaska,  the  Pacific  around  Hawaii  and 
our  west  coast  States,  the  Atlantic  on  the 
ea.st  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that 
stretches  across  more  than  half  our 
southern  border  What  Is  the  real  poten- 
tial of  these  areas?  What  are  the  bar- 
riers, today  and  tomorrow,  to  their  ra- 
tional exploitation  for  the  benefit  of 
America'  What  competition  will  we  have 
in  our  efforts  to  put  them  to  our  own 
use?  We  cannot  sa^  where  we  are  going. 
Mr.  President,  until  we  ft-st  determine 
what  lies  ahead. 


The  National  Petroleum  Coimcll  esti- 
mates that  of  38  6  billion  barrels  of  dis- 
coverable oil  in  the  U  S  off-shore  lands 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  onl.v  1 1  5  billion 
have  been  discovered.  21  1  billion  barrels, 
or  70  percent  of  the  total  inn.^ir.  to  be 
discovered. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  oil  believed  to  lie 
under  America's  continental  shelves,  in- 
cluding the  oil  believed  to  be  offshore  of 
Alaska's  North  Slope,  over  90  percent 
remains  to  be  discovered,  160.2  billion 
barrels  in  aU.  That  is  over  40  percent  of 
all  the  estimated  undiscovered  oil  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  the  United  States  both 
on  and  offshore — not  counting  the  vast 
oil-shale  reserves.  At  present  rates  of 
consumption  that  Is  around  30  to  40 
years'  supply. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  off- 
shore oil  also  means  a  lot  m  Federal 
revenues.  Since  operations  first  began 
on  Louisiana's  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
over  $4  billion  have  been  paid  by  Loui- 
siana alone  into  the  U.S.  Treasury-  from 
bonuses,  royalties,  rentals,  et  cetera.  As 
you  know.  Mr.  President,  several  offshore 
revenue-sharing  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  which  would  allocate 
a  portion  of  these  revenues  for  ocean 
resource  research  and  technological  de- 
velopment. 'QoHSldering  our  present  and 
prospective  reliance  on  ocean  resources, 
I  would  hope  that  the  studies  author- 
ized In  the  Senate  ocean  study  resolution 
would  provide  sound  arguments  for  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Louisiana's 
record  commercial  fisheries  landings. 
Though  these  are  the  largest  in  America, 
they  can  be  made  even  bigger,  not  only 
for  my  State  but  for  others  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  as  well.  As  several  of  our  col- 
leagues have  pointea  out.  the  United 
States  adverse  balance  of  payments  in 
fish  and  fish  products  Is  a  bllllon-and-a- 
third  dollars  a  year  and  rising.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  is  accounted  for 
by  fish  meal  reduced  from  industrial  and 
trash  fish.  For  every  pound  of  shrimp 
caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  8 
pounds  of  trash  fish  are  caught  and 
thrown  away.  Is  there  some  way  this 
throw-away  catch  can  be  landed  profit- 
ably? Can  gear  be  developed  that  catches 
only  shrimp?  Only  trash  fish? 

Because,  perhaps,  of  this  tremendous 
overboarding  of  dead  flshi  by  the 
shrimpers,  the  shark  population  of  the  - 
Gulf  of  Mexico  has  become  both  more 
numerous  and  larger  What  is  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  this  resource?  As 
food?  As  leather?  As  fish  meal? 

Also,  in  the  last  decade  or  so  the 
average  size  of  the  croakers  in  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico  has  incretised  substantially 

again  perhaps  because  of  the  ecological 
Interplay  of  shrimping  operations,  trash 
fish  and  sharks.  As  a  result  a  potentially 
Important  commercial  croaker  fishery 
has  begun  to  develop.  In  view  of  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems,  is  there  any 
way  this  process  can  be  speeded  up? 

Because  of  the  National  Marine  Fliih- 
eries  Service  s  inadequate  budget,  far  too 
few  dollars  su-e  spent  on  fisheries  re- 
search In  Louisiana  and  in  the  Gulf.  We 
need  to  look  Into  the  potential  of  com- 
mercial fisheries,  the  unexploited  poten- 
tial, all  aroimd  the  United  States.  We 
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need  to  do  so  with  an  eye  toward  In- 
creasing the  profitable  catch— reducing 
our  adverse  balance  of  payments  and  im- 
proving the  fishermen's  wages.  The  stud- 
ies authorized  in  the  Senate  the  Oceans 
Policy  Resolution  will  examine  this  prob- 
lem, too. 

But  others  are  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  competing  with  the  United 
States  for  these  resources — sometimes 
within  sight  of  our  own  shores.  The 
cirrent  expansion  of  Cuban  fisheries, 
for  example,  is  both  rapid  and  substan- 
tial. In  the  last  couple  of  years  they  have 
ordered  120  fishing  vessels — all  shrimp- 
ers— from  Spain  and  France.  Their  catch 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  risen  from  62,- 
000  metric  tons  In  1969  to  an  estimated 
'  80,000  tons  in  1973. 
V  Mexico,  too.  and  others  are  also  in- 

creasing their  fishing  effort.  Though 
Russian  and  Japane.'^e  fishing  fleets  have 
not  yet  invaded  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
any  substantial  numbers,  that  remains 
an  imminent  possibility;  they  are  vir- 
tually everywhere  else  off  our  shores.  We 
need,  therefore,  to  give  careful  attention 
not  only  to  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  American  fishermen  along  the  Amer- 
ican Gulf  coast,  but  also  we  need  to  ex- 
amine ^he  security  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
^  ico's  basic  stocks  in  light  of  the  inevi- 
table continuing  rise  of  fishing  effort  in 
the  gulf  as  a  whole.  No  fishery  can  sur- 
vive unrestrained  expansion  of  fishing 
effort  indefinitely. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  to 
me  that  the  whole  institutional  and  pro- 
grammatical  structure  of  the  Federal 
ocean  program— IT  such  can  be  called— 
needs  to  be  closely  scrutinized.  The  Con- 
gress in  the  last  decade  has  made  many 
efforts  to  bring  order  and  .substance  to 
the  national  ocean  program.  The  admin- 
istration has  not  always  carried  out  the 
intent  of  Congress;  Indeed,  quite  fre- 
quently it  has  been  downright  obstruc- 
tive. 

The  :.ea  grsuit  program,  for  example, 
which  has  a  tremendous  potential  for 
upgrading  the  coastal  zone  management 
potential  of  local.  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficial? has  been  repeatedly  level-funded. 
With  inflation  what  it  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be.  level  ftmding  Is  a  cutback 
This  Is  despite  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  raison  d'etre's  of  the  Sea 
Grant  Program  Act  was  to  provide 
continuity  of  effort  and  to  enable  the 
creation  of  a  soimd  body  of  knowledge 
on  which  to  base  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment decisions. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  the  sea 
grant  program  to  be  closely  analyzed  and 
for  the  oenefits  that  derive  from  it  to  be 
specifically  Identified  and  described.  This 
is  needed,  apparently,  to  convince  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
sea  Trant  Is  not  a  welfare  progrsun  for 
universities  and  that,  in  fact.  It  is  pro- 
ducing tangible  benefits,  not  only  locally 
but  nationally,  worth  many  times  over 
th^  expenditures  of  Federal  funds. 

Pour  years  ago  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science.  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources produced  'Our  Nation  and  the 
Sea— A  Plan  for  National  Action."  This 
report  and  its  supporting  volumes  was  the 
most  comprehensive,  most  explicit  and 
most  complete  analysis  of  the  potential 


productive  interrelationship  between  the 
United  Stale.s  and  the  ocean  ever  pro- 
duced. Ii  made  a  series  of  specific  recom- 
mendations desiimed  to  optimize  Ameri- 
ca's use  of  the  ocean  of  its  resources  and 
to  assure  an  Amencan  preeminence  in 
the  ability  to  economically  exploit  and  to 
7  wisely  govern  those  resources.  If  this  Na- 
tion had  taken  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
mission 4  years  ago,  the  energy  crisis 
would  not  be  so  severe  as  it  is  today,  our 
adverse  balance  of  payments  in  ocean 
and  ocean-related  goods  and  services 
would  not  equal  some  $8  billion  or  more, 
and  our  pasition  of  power  and  prestige  in 
the  world  would  not  be  so  precarious. 

It  has  been  the  Congress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, almost  without  exception  that  has 
taken  the  ocean  Initiative — the  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development, 
Sea  Grant,  most  recently  concurrent 
resolution  11  and  many  others.  Each  time 
we  had  thought  that  the  administration 
would  see  that  America's  maritime  heri- 
tage, its  vital  stake  In  the  ocean  is  no  less 
today  than  it  has  been  throughout  this 
Nation's  great  history,  that  Indeed  today 
with  demand  for  all  kinds  of  raw  mate- 
rials— not  just  fuels — pushing  the  limits 
of  landside  resources,  America's  oceanic 
dependence  is  greater  than  ever. 

But,  these  things  have  not  happ)ened. 
Instead,  either  the  administration  has 
ignored  recommendations  or  at  best  only 
made  a  pretense  of  carrying  them  out. 
Those  few  that  have  been  executed  are 
now  undergoing  a  kind  of  budgetary 
starvation.  Worst  of  all,  the  decisions  be- 
ing taken  of  what  to  support,  what  to 
shelve,  what  to  ignore  do  not  seem  to  be 
based  on  any  kind  of  logic  or  rationale 
relating  benefits  to  cost,  national  need 
to  national  opportunity. 

The  time  has  come  once  again,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  Congress  to  take  the 
ocean  initiative.  Perhaps  in  light  of  the 
energy  crisis,  the  international  payments 
crisis  and  the  frightening  prospect  of  yet 
other  crises  of  shortage,  we  can  make  the 
ocean  story  even  more  pragmatic,  even 
more  convincing.  I  hope  so.  Our  Nation's 
future  depends  on  it.  This  is  why.  Mr. 
President,  I  give  my  unqualified  support 
to  the  Senate  oceans  policy  resolution  and 
hope  that  our  colleagues  will  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  in  support  of  the  prcHXJsal 
submitted  today  to  the  Senate  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  UJS.  oceans  pro- 
grams and  policies. 

The  United  States  is  and  has  been 
throughout  its  history  an  oceanic  mari- 
time nation.  In  nearly  every  facet  of  our 
national  life  the  oceans,  their  resources, 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  manage  and 
utilize  them,  are  of  major,  if  not  vital, 
importance. 

Our  oceans  policies  are  an  Important 
part  of  our  relations  with  other  nations, 
and  must  be  an  Integral  part  of  any  real- 
istic national  policies  dealing  with  en- 
ergy sources,  mineral  resources,  food  and 
protein  supplies,  environmental  protec- 
tion and  conservation,  transportation, 
commerce,  and  national  defense. 

As  our  Nation  and  other  nations  of  the 
world  turn  increasingly  to  the  sea  as  a 
source  of  food  and  minerals,  and  oil ;  and 


as  the  oceans  assume  ever  greater  im- 
portance In  national  defense  st.'ategies, 
the  need  for  a  \1goro-as  and  coinpre- 
r.en.sive  national  ocean.?  program  De- 
comes  ir.crea£ingly  apparent 

During  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  sub- 
.■^tantial  progress  was  made  toward  a 
more  vigorous  and  effective  national 
oceans  program,  largely  as  the  result  of 
congressional  leadership  and  initiatives, 
and  with  cooperation  from  an  executive 
branch  that  wa.'^  at  lea-^t  receptive,  con- 
cerned, and  Interested, 

But,  during  the  past  5  years,  whDe  the 
need  for  a  strong  national  oceans  pro- 
gram has  grown  more  urgent  the  cur- 
rent administration  has  given  the  oceans 
program.-  little  prioritv,  and  little  high- 
level  attention  Lacking  essential  budg- 
etary- support  and  backing  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  the 
White  House  the  very  capable  adminis- 
trators of  Federal  oceans  programs  have 
struggled  simply  to  maintain  their  pro- 
Err  ams. 

Clearly,  It  is  time  again  for  a  reas- 
sertlon  of  traditional  congressional  lead- 
ership to  assure  a  valid  and  vigorous  na- 
tional program,  consistent  with  oiu-  na- 
tional needs. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  comprehen- 
sive review  of  our  national  oceans  poli- 
cies proposed  by  this  resolution  is  both 
timely  and  necessary 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on. 
Oceans  and  International  Environment 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  have  been  particularly  concerned  with 
the  develop.ment  atni  Implementation  of 
our  international  orc'yns  policy  My  sub- 
committee, and  indeediiie  entire  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  atJd  effort  to  review 
and  oversight  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
oceanic  and  environmental  affairs.  And 
I  believe  the  committee  s  efforts,  includ- 
ing hearings,  resolutions,  and  legislation. 
have  been  successful  In  providing  guid- 
ance and  stimulus  to  the  executive 
branch.  I  look  forward  to  the  cwitlnua- 
tlon  of  this  effort. 

As  the  coauthor,  with  Representative 
Paitl  Rogers  of  Florida,  of  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act,  I  have 
also  had  a  continuing  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  domestic  oceans  pro- 
gram. The  sea  grant  college  program, 
I  believe,  has  been  highly  successful  In 
focusing  the  resources  of  Industrv,  and 
educational  and  research  instltutlcns,  on 
the  high  priority  national  needs  in  edu- 
cation, technology,  and  applied  research 
in  the  oceans.  But  this  program,  too  has 
suffered  from  an  attitude  of  Indifference 
in  OMB  and  the  White  House. 

In  conclusion.  I  congratulate  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  (Senator 
Magnuson)  ,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  (Mr.  HolukgsK  both 
of  whom  have  contributed  so  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  our  national 
oceans  program,  on  their  leadership  In 
offering  this  resolution. 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  approved 
promptly  by  the  Senate,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  contributing  to  the  study  my- 
self in  any  way  that  I  can. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  cosponscr  of,  and  give  my  strongest 
support   to  the  Senate   Oceans   Policy 
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Resolution.  I  am  convinced  that  the  well- 
being  of  these  United  States  Is  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  development  of  a 
sound  national  oceans  policy  and  Its 
energetic  implementation.  By  well-being. 
I  mean  a  sturdy  and  growing  economy, 
high  standards  of  living,  an  Independ- 
ence from  others  in  energy  and  raw 
materials,  national  self-confldence  and 
pride  and  a  restoration  of  confidence  In 
the  national  leadership.  Neither  the 
American  system  nor  any  other  system 
of  government,  economics  and  people  is 
a  collection  of  independently  function- 
ing parts.  Rather,  it  is  a  totally  interde- 
pendent system  In  which  a  shock  to  one 
part  produces  a  staccato  of  impacts 
among  all  the  other  parts.  That  Is  pain- 
fully apparent  In  these  times. 

We  did  not  develop  a  timely  energy 
policy  and  we  now  have  an  energy  crisis 
which  shakes  the  very  foundations  of 
our  economy  and  threatens  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  citizens.  The  fuel 
shortage  is  increasing  prices  not  only  of 
the  fuels  themselves,  but  of  every  other 
product  and  service  that  requires  en- 
ergy in  production  that  has  to  be  moved 
by  truck,  train,  air.  or  rail,  and  that 
traditionally  has  been  a  byproduct  of  the 
energ>-  industry.  This  is  especially  true 
of  petrochemicals  and  all  the  modem 
materials  that  flow  from  them.  Many 
homes  this  winter  may  be  cold.  Few  will 
get  as  much  gasoline  as  they  would  Uke. 
Many  of  us  may  not  get  what  we  need. 
And  already  thousands  of  people  are 
being  laid  off  their  jobs.  Even  now.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  admlnlstrataon 
imderstands  the  direct  and  repercuslive 
Impacts  that  the  fuel  cri^  will  inflict 
upon  the  American  economy. 

For  over  a  decade,  the  Congress  has 
tried  to  reason,  cajole,  lead,  and  force 
the  administration  toward  a  national 
oceans  policy,  without  any  evidence  of 
success.  I  had  planned  originally  to  warn 
our  colleagues  that  if  we  do  not  develop 
an  oceans  policy  today,  we  will  find  our- 
selves plunged  into  another  crisis  to- 
morrow. But.  we  are  in  an  oceans  crisis 
right  now. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  an  ocean  crisis. 
The  importation  of  overseas  oil  In  quan- 
tities .sufflLJen':  to*ff5eet  our  present  and 
future  needs  requires  .<hips  we  do  not 
have  calling  at  ports  we  do  not  have.  It 
Is  being  suggested  that  the  development 
of  national  energy  independence  may  de- 
pend on  the  development  of  our  national 
offshore  petroleum  resources  and  ulti- 
mately on  Ameri-.a's  having  fair  legal 
access  to,  and  the  capabilities  to  exploit, 
petroleum  resources  in  the  deep  ocean 
beyond  any  limits  of  national  jurisdic- 
tion. 

This  is  in  the  short  term,  between  now 
and  the  niid-198C  s.  In  the  long  term,  the 
heat- receiving  hmltatlons  of  the  whole 
planetarv-  ecosystem  could  force  not  only 
America,  but  the  whole  world  to  abandon 
the  further  use  of  both  fossil  and  nuclear 
fuels,  including  as  yet  unrealized  fusion 
power  production.  This  will  leave  us  only 
solar  and  gravitational  energy.  The 
ocean,  Mr.  President,  makes  it  easy  to 
use  both  The  driving  force  for  aU  the 
motion  in  the  ocean  except  the  tides  is 
the  heat  the  Earth  receives  from  the  Stm. 
Gravitational   attraction   of   the   Moon 


and  the  Sun  drives  the  tides.  Some  of 
these  energy  sources  are  competitive  to- 
day. These  energy  sources  do  not  pollute, 
and  they  do  not  use  top  fixed  resources. 
The  "fuel"  for  them  Is  free  and  will  be 
available  for  as  long  as  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon  hang  in  the  heavens.  The  studies 
authorized  in  the  Senate  Oceans  Policy 
Resolution  will  explore  ocean  energy  po- 
tentials— both  the  short  and  the  long 
term,  both  the  prosaic  and  the  exotic. 

The  national  balance-of-payments 
crisis  Is  also  an  ocean  crisis.  Again,  jobs, 
standard  of  living,  national  confidence, 
and  pride  are  at  stake.  The  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments  for  trade  in  goods  and 
services  in  1972  could  have  been  entirely 
eliminated  merely  by  cutting  in  half  our 
adverse  balance  of  payments  in  those 
goods  and  services  that  are  being,  or 
could  t)e.  provided  through  the  proper 
use  of  ocean  resources. 

Ocean  opportimlties  are  synonymous 
with  Jobs,  energy,  a  soimd  dollar,  stand- 
ard of  livtog,  individual  health,  and  well- 
being.  They  also  offer  great  promise  of 
providing  enervating  challenges  to  our 
technology,  ilew  demands  for  new  skills, 
new  profit  potentials  for  capital,  and  new 
and  expanding  tax  bases.  They  also  offer 
the  challenge  of  a  new  and  demanding 
frontier — a  challenge  which  has  always 
inspired  the  American  people  to  excel. 

I  wish  to  discuss  two  other  points  The 
importance  of  sound  coastal  zone  man- 
agement and  the  deliberate  administra- 
tion efforts  to  block  America's  ocean 
initiatives. 

NIW    JRSXT     AND    SOUND    COASTAL    ZONX 
MANACEKZNT 

New  Jersey,  Mr.  President,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  7'2  million.  That  Is  not 
large,  but  New  Jersey  Is  a  small  State, 
and  it  has  the  highest  population  density 
of  any  State  In  the  Union.  Ten  percent 
of  its  overall  area  represents  water  sur- 
face. It  is  entirely  siurounded  by  water 
except  for  the  48-mlle  boundary  it  has 
with  New  York  State  to  the  north.  New 
Jersey  Li  a  manufacturing  State  with  a 
third  of  all  employment  being  In  that 
category.  New  Jersey  is  a  gateway  State. 
Over  500  New  Jersey  firms  export  goods 
and  materials  abroad  worth  over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Twentj-nine  percent  of 
the  exports  are  chemica'-.  followed  by 
nonelectrical  machinery,  transportation 
equipment,  and  food.  As  an  exporting 
State.  New  Jersey  ranks  eighth  in  the 
Nation.  New  Jerseys  ports  combine  with 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
which  handle  over  50  percent  of  the 
North  Atlantic  ports  foreign  commerce 
tonnage. 

New  Jersey  Is  also  an  energy  State. 
Of  the  10  major  refineries  that  serve 
the  east  coast,  five  are  In  Pennsylvania 
and  five  are  In  New  Jersey.  The  refinerj 
throughput  of  the  10  are  approaching 
l^'i-mllllon  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day. 
By  1985.  east  coast  requirements  will 
'amount  to  some  5  million  barrels  a  day. 

With  its  many  miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean 
barrier  Islands,  New  Jersey  Is  also  a  rec- 
reational State;  Its  l>eaches  are  intensely 
used  by  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and 
adjoining  States.  It  Is  an  agricultural 
State  and  a  fisheries  State,  though  the 
fishing  industry  has  suffered  a  serious 
decline  In  the  last  18  years,  with  the 


annual  catch  having  dropped  from  270.- 
000  tons  hi  1956  to  95,258  tons  in  1972. 

As  a  national  himian  and  material 
resource.  New  Jersey  is  Inteiisely  used  to 
serve  the  national  energy,  as  well  as  oth- 
er needs,  and  Is  being  asked  to  intensify 
that  usage.  Much  of  that  activity  is  coast- 
al zone  oriented,  and  much  of  It  Is  In  ap- 
parent conflict.  Unless  we  have  a  sound 
knowledge  base,  unless  we  are  familiar 
with  all  the  alternatives  and  with  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  and  unless  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  are  acting  togeth- 
er, the  result  can  be  disaster  for  New 
Jersey  and  a  much  reduced  eflQclency  In 
the  State's  service  to  the  rest  of  America. 

For  example,  overuse  of  land,  air.  and 
water  resources  as  well  as  the  rising  en- 
vironmental objections  of  Individuals 
ashore  now  has  resulted  in  plans  to  con- 
sider locating  much  needed  new  electrical 
generating  capacity  offshore  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  At  the  same  time,  the  de- 
sire to  accommodate  supertankers  has  in- 
tensified pressures  for  deepwater  oil  port 
facilities  being  located  offshore  of  the 
entrance  to  Delaware  Bay. 

The  conditions  that  beset  New  Jersey 
and  encourage  plans  to  look  offshore  for 
locating  new  and  necessary  facilities  are 
also  causing  other  States  to  consider 
similar  action.  This  raises  many  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  bear  vitally 
on  the  future  well-being  of  both  the  af- 
fected States  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
We  need  those  answers  sis  soon  as  pos- 
sible, before  we  make  irreversible  deci- 
sions. 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  point.  The 
Congress  in  the  last  decade  has  taken 
many  initiatives  to  see  to  It  that  America 
became  ocean  wise.  Most  have  been  blunt- 
ed. If  not  blocked,  by  subtle  inaction  If 
not  by  overt  opposition.  For  some  reason, 
the  administration  has  been  strongly 
reluctant  to  build  a  strong  American 
ocean  posture.  The  military  posture  and 
a  belated  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  are  almost  the  only 
exceptions,  and  even  those  actions  are 
open  to  question. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  and  most 
promising  efforts  initiated  by  Congress 
was  the  National  Sea  Orant  College  pro- 
gram. It  was  the  purpose  of  the  sea  grant 
program  to  build  a  multidisclpllnary 
broadly  based  body  of  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  human  competence  in  the  utili- 
zation and  management  of  the  Nation's 
ocean,  particularly  coastal  resources.  As 
conceived  and  now  so  well  directed  by 
Dr.  Robert  Abel,  this  program  was  sure 
to  accomplish  its  purpose.  F\irthermore. 
given  adequate  support,  particularly  In 
its  building  stages,  it  promised  to  enable 
the  development  of  a  tax  base,  a  new  tax 
base  which  would  produce  tax  revenues 
far  In  excess  of  its  costs.  I  will  not  de- 
tail the  methods  and  accomplishments  of 
the  sea  grant  program  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  understand  that  this  will  be 
among  the  things  to  be  looked  into  under 
the  Senate  oceans  policy  re.=;olution. 

I  do  want  to  say.  however,  thnt  there 
appears  to  be  evidence  that  the  Office 
ofJManagement  and  Budget  may  be  mak- 
ing a  conscious  effort  to  destroy  sea 
grant.  With  its  dictatorial  control  of  the 
Nation's  purse  strings,  both  before  and 
after  Congress  acts,  OMB  will  have  no 
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trouble  doing  this  onJess  Congress  takes 
effective  action  to  the  contrary.  As  part 
of  \ls  planned  orderly  growth  process,  sea 
grant  would  gradually  Increa.ie  Its  sup- 
port of  arademlr  In.stltutlon.'-  In  both 
the  coa.'itai  and  norii  ja&lai  Si.ite^  until 
It  reached  a  plate^au  level  of  support.  For 
the  last  3  years  sea  grant  has  been  vir- 
tually level-funded  I  understand  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  reque:  t  which 
we  are  to  receive  next  month,  sea  grant 
will  be  cut  even  below  ihe  pre.'^ent  level 
of  support.  In  these  late.^^t  Nixon  years, 
Infiatlon  has  been  the  rule  and,  we  are 
told,  the  rate  of  Inflation  is  now  going  to 
Increase.  Under  such  condltlonf.  level 
funding  means  reduction  in  funding 

New  Jersey  has  brought  all  of  its  .State 
tmlversitles  and  colleges  under  a  si::gle 
sea  grant  administrator  so  that  we  would 
be  able  to  coordinate  our  efforts  effective- 
ly. We  have  worked  out  State  linancing 
so  that  New  Jersey  would  meet  its  match- 
ing funds  obligations.  We  have  now  been 
told  by  sea  grant  that  we  did  a  great  job, 
but  that  sea  grant  has  no  money. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  Instance.  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  joined  together  Into 
a  single  coordinated  consortiima.  They 
were  told  the  same  thing.  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  face  a  similar  prospect. 
New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  other  States, 
ready  either  to  enter  the  sea  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  first  time  or  to  go  on  to  the 
next  stage  of  development,  are  all  being 
told  that  there  Ls  no  money. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  destroy  a 
program  than  to  permit  the  several 
States  to  build  up  their  hopes,  .spend 
time  and  effort,  develop  a  wholly  new 
system  for  working  together  and  change 
ingrained  mental  attitudes  and  then  to 
tell  them  that  they  did  it  for  nothing. 

Sea  grant  can  be  a  major  factor  In 
restoring  American  commercial  fisheries, 
in  developing  optimum  .solutions  to  off- 
shore siting  problems,  in  enabling  both 
local  and  Federal  administrators  to  re- 
solve coastal  and  ocean  resource  use  con- 
flicts equitably,  and  for  introducing  wis- 
dom and  foresight  in  Amerlca'.s  use.  con- 
servation, and  management  of  its  ocean 
and  coastal  resources.  In  many  critical 
areas,  sea  grant  is  the  only  centralized, 
coordinated  structure  for  assuring  the 
kind  of  know-how  we  must  have  in  order 
to  realize  our  true  oceanic  potential  at 
all  levels  of  national  effort. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
takes  a  shortsighted  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can commercial  fisheries.  It  has  sug- 
gested that,  rather  than  try  to  help  re- 
store the  American  commercial  fishing 
Industry  to  Its  previous  position  of  world 
preeminence,  we  should  simply  give  up 
and  buy  our  fish  from  abroad.  This  raises 
just  one  final  question  in  my  mind.  How 
many  other  OMB  poUcies  so  cavalierly 
Ignore  America's  foreign  trade  status  and 
the  balance  of  payments?  The  OMB  may 
share  a  portion  of  the  blame  fo^-  the 
present  international  payments  crisis. 

I  hope  that  the  studies  authorized  im- 
der  the  Spnat3  oceans  policy  resolution 
will  look  into  OMB's  role  In  bringing  on 
the  ocean  crisis  which  Ues  at  the  bottom 
of  so  many  other  of  the  crises  that  now 
buffet  America. 


New  Jersey  needs  that  Senate  oceans 
;x)llcy  resolution  and  America  needs  It. 
I  support  It.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will,  also 

NEED  rOB  A  .NATIONAL  OCEANS  POLICT  STUDT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senators  Magntjson 
and  Rollings  and  others  in  sponsoring  a 
Senate  resolution  to  authorize  a  study  of 
national  oceans  policy,  by  the  Senate 
Comnilttee  on  Commerce  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  six  other  Senate 
committees,  as  well  as  six  Senators  rep- 
resenthig  coa.-^fal  States,  as  ex-offlcio 
.•nembers. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  authorized 
under  the  resolution  which  we  are  in- 
troducing today  wouIg  be  to  conduct  a 
complete  assessment  of  the  Nation's  ca- 
pabilities In  the  oceans ;  consider  changes 
necessary  In  existing  agencies,  policies 
and  laws;  establish  policies  for  the  full 
use  and  best  conservation  of  ocean  re- 
cources;  coordinate  coastal  zone  man- 
agement; establish  a  total  ocean  en- 
vlrorunental  policy;  and  sissess  questions 
of  national  and  international  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  study  can  be- 
come the  basis  for  the  kind  of  initiative 
needed  to  revive  the  spirit  of  concern 
and  ^enthusiasm  toward  oceans  policy 
which  existed  during  the  1960'8. 

The  opportunity  and  the  need  that 
present  themselves  are  little  different  in 
scope  and  seriousness  from  those  we 
faced  in  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960s 
in  embarking  on  the  Nation's  space  pro-  ' 
gram. 

With  a  growing  world  population  de- 
manding to  be  fed.  the  oceans  offer  a 
.source  of  food.  With  fuel  and  other  vital 
resources  in  short  supply,  the  oceans 
offer  both  living  and  nonliving  re- 
sources. With  efficient  means  of  trans- 
porting food,  raw  materials,  and  fifiilshed 
products  essential  to  meeting  the  world's 
needs,  the  oceans  are  a  natural  pathway 
of  commerce.  With  the  world  environ- 
ment being  threatened  from  all  sides,  the 
oceans  constitute  a  major  potential  vic- 
tim of  pollution.  And  with  nations  con- 
tinusdly  maneuvering  for  strategic  mili- 
tary superiority,  the  ocearis  represent 
potential  battlegroimds  and  weapons 
launching  bases  that  must  be  kept  under 
international  control. 

More  than  7  years  have  passed  since  a 
Democratic  administration  launched  a 
major  initiative  by  enacting  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966.  That  act  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  oceans,  as  the  domi- 
nant single  element  in  our  global  en- 
vironment, both  physically  and  eco- 
nomically, and  sought  to  provide  metuis 
of  developing  a  sound  national  ocesms 
policy  and  progrsun.  ^^ 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  what  be- 
gan as  a  promising  endeavor  has  been 
largely  sidetracked  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration, which  has  seen  fit  to  down- 
grade continuation  of  activities  begun  in 
1966.  There  have  been  some  laudable 
achievements  under  the  act,  including 
formation  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency.  A  companion  law, 
the  National  Sea  Grant  and  College  Pro- 


gram Act,  has  produced  valuable  re- 
search and  other  work  in  the  field  of 
oceanography. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  Nation  re- 
mains v^ithout  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range  oceans  policy  or  a  mesms  of  carry- 
ing out  such  a  policy  if  one  were  created. 
It  is  not  as  though  there  were  no 
foundation  to  build  upon.  Following 
President  Johnson's  signing  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
.^ct  into  law  In  1966,  he  asked  me  &^  Vice 
President  to  activate  and  chair  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Council,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Marine  Sciences  CouncU,  I  was 
privileged  to  sqrve  as  the  Coimcil's  chair- 
man from  its  first  meeting  on  August  17, 
1966.  through  the  year  1968. 

Mr,  President,  we  imdertook  a  broad 
and  deep  examination  of  our  subject 
matter.  One  of  our  responsibilities  was 
to  work  with  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, setting  policy  guidelines  for  NSC 
administration  of  the  sea  grant  program. 
But  our  major  effort  began  els  an  ex- 
tensive evaluation  of  all  continuing  Fed- 
eral marine  science  activities  of  that 
time,  both  by  purpose  and  by  agency,  to 
identify  gaps  and  imbalance. 

We  selected  nine  programs  for  priority 
attention.  These  Included  international 
cooperation  in  marine  sciences:  food 
from  the  sea;  the  sea  grant  programs; 
an  ocean  data  systems  study ;  a  compre- 
hensive estuary  study;  an  offshore  min- 
eral resources  survey;  ocean  observation 
and  prediction;  deep  ocean  technology; 
and  subpolar  oceanic  research. 

We  reported  our  recommendations  to 
the  President.  a::d  they  were  contained 
in  the  fiscal  1968  agency  budgets  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  January  1967  We 
followed  these  recommendations  by  pre- 
senting later  that  year  a  broad  range  of 
poUcy  considerations  aimed  at  relating 
the  potential  of  the  oceans  to  national 
goals,  coupled  with  programs  to  aid  in 
achieving  those  goals.  We  attempted  to 
lay  a  foimdation  for  broadened  Federal 
participation  in  the  field,  and  for  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  nine  priority 
project  areas  we  had  .selected. 

We  sought  during  1968  to  assure  that 
our  early  initiatives  were  being  carried 
out  and  to  develop  a  soimd  framework 
of  institutions  and  policies  to  support  our 
long-term  program.  We  put  increased 
emphasis  on  rational  development  of  the 
coastal  zone.  Arctic  research,  and  efforts 
to  create  a  new  structure  for  internation- 
al law  and  international  cooperation. 

During  this  period,  a  2-year  study 
was  being  conducted  by  the  Council's 
complementary  body,  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources. In  Januarj-  1969,  the  Commission 
Issued  the  results  of  its  work — a  magnifi- 
cent document  containing  122  principal 
findings  and  recommendations.  These 
were  tinned  over  to  the  new  administra- 
tion for  study  and  implementation. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  some 
effort  to  translate  these  recommenda- 
tions into  action.  A  major  proposal  by  the 
Commission  was  formation  of  a  separate 
agency  to  mobihze  the' Nation's  new 
ocean  policies  and  objectives.  The  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency 
was  established  in  the  Department  of 
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Coirunerce  In  October  1970.  A  companion 
body,  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  was  estab- 
lished when  legislation  was  signed  by  the 
President  in  August  1971.  In  October 
1972.  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
became  law. 

Mr  President,  these  actions  have  led 
to  some  worthwhile  achievements,  but 
they  fall  far  short  of  the  objecUves  we 
had  in  mind  during  my  tenure  on  the 
Council. 

It  has  been  largely  through  the  con- 
tinued interest  of  the  Congress  In  pursu- 
ing these  goals  that  some  of  the  pro- 
grams have  survived  the  budget-cutting 
and  priority  downgrading  of  oceans  and 
atmosphere  programs  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

The  NaUonal  Oceaiite—and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  though  formed 
exists  as  a  skeleton  of  what  it  was  origi- 
nally conceived  to  be  and  should  be  The 
adminlstraUon's  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
would  reduce  the  budget  of  NOAA  by  $50 
million,  and  make  reductions  In  ocean- 
related  acUvltles  of  other  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
recently  about  the  Congress  taking 
greater  inltiaUve  in  setting  the  NaUon's 
course  for  the  future.  The  failure  of  this 
administration  tojjhart  an  oceans  policy 
of  its  own  require? A<jB  Congress  to  as- 
sume responsible  leadership  in  thh 
vitally  important  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
at  ite  earliest  possible  convenience  to  ap- 
prove this  resolution.  This  is  a  measure 
by  which;  we  may  resxmie  development  of 
strong  naUoR^and  IntemaUonal  policies 
and  programs  tti  assure  both  maximum 
use  and  the  most  effective  conservation 
of  our  planet's  ri  -•  dominant  element 
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EMERGENCY  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
ISR.\EL  AND  CAMBODIA— AMEiro- 
MENTS 

**«UDMKMTS    NOS.     B30,    B3  I .    AlTD    932 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  three  amendments  to  H.R.  11085 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendments  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

I  proposed  aU  of  these  amendments 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Israel  aid 
bill  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
All  were  rejected.  I  believe  that  the  is- 
sues mvolved  in  this  bUl  are  of  such  "^ig- 
mficance  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  on  each  of  these  amendments 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

AMi.vDMrifT  No.  930 

At  the  end  of  tb«  btU.  add  th«  roIlowlUK 
n«w  section :  ■ 

Szc^  Not  more  th«n  •1,200.000.000  of  the 
^  funds  made  available  piirsuant  to  section  a 
•hill  be  furnished  to  Urael  until  the  Preal- 
dent  has  found  -hat  Israel  is  taking  aporo- 
^^^  *^*P'  wyomply  with  Resolutions  242 
ne«7)  and  338  (1973)  of  the  United  Nations 
8«:unty  Council.  Any  such  finding  shall  b« 
Imported  promptly  to  the  Committee  on  FVar- 
elgn  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  R«present«U7e« 
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.^MrNDlfXNT   No.     931 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foU owing 
new  section 

Sec.  7.  Military  and  economic  asalstance 
provided  by  the  Unltad  State*  to  Isr»«l  and 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  law  shaU  not  be  construed  as 
a  commitment  by  the  United  SUtea  to  Isra«l 
for  Its  defense. 

AMZNoteNT   No.    BSa 
At  the  end  of  th»  bUl.  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section :  \ 

Stc.  7.  (a)  Exceptys  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section,  none  dt  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  after  Janu- 
ary 31.  1974,  untU  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  certifies  to  Congrtaa  that 
all  funds  previously  appropriated  ( including 
any  authorization  to  create  obligations  in 
advance  of  appropriations),  and  thereafter 
Impounded  during  Oacal  years  1973  and  1974 
for  activities,  programs,  and  project*  under 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Transporta- 
tion. Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  have  been 
released   for  obligation  and  expenditure 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  siiall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  funds  Impounded  In 
accordance  with  any  provision  of  law  spe- 
cifically authorizing  the  Impoundment  of 
funds  of  any  such  department  U  (1)  such 
provuion  Is  contained  In  any  law  authoriz- 
ing, or  maXlng  appropriations  for.  any  ac- 
tivity, program,  or  project  of  such  depart- 
ment, and  (2)  the  impoundment  Is  made  only 
with  respect  to  and  In  accordance  with  such 
provision  authorizing  the  Impoundment. 

(c)  Kor  purposes  of  this  section,  impound- 
ing Includes — 

(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expend- 
Itiire  or  obligation  of  funds  (whether  by 
establUhlng  reserves  or  otherwise)  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  obligated  for  projects  or 
activities,  and  the  termination  of  author- 
ized projects  or  actlvitlee  for  which  anpro- 
prUtlona  have  been  made;  ; 

(2)  withholding  any  authorization  to 
establish  obligations  in  advance  of  aporo- 
prtatlons;  or 

(3)  any  type  of  executive  action  which 
effectively  precludes  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  the  appropriated  funds. 


vlous  history.  As  other  countries  seek  the 
benefits  of  industrialization  and  as  the 
worlds  population  continues  to  grow, 
these  experts  argue  that  shortages  will 
spread. 

Whether  or  not  this  view  Is  correct,  r*,^ 
It  Is  clear  that  for  the  immediate  future 
shortages  wUl  continue  to  plague  our 
economy. 

Prof.  Otto  Eckstein,  who  heads  the 
Data  Resources.  Inc..  recently  said: 

The  energy  crisis,  combined  with  the 
shortage  of  primary  procesaJng  industry 
capacity,  will  give  the  entire  economy  a 
condition  of  shortage  In  1974.  E\en  in  many 
of  the  finished  goods  Industries,  where  physi- 
cal capacity  wUl  be  ample,  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient Input  materials  and  energy  wUl  depress 
production  and  maintain  a  sellers'  market. 


AMENDMENT  OP  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT  OP  1969— AMEND- 
MENT 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  Export 
Control  Act  designed  to  provide  the  data 
and  the  analysis  needed  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  shortages. 

My  amendment  would  reiuire  that  the 
President  preoare  e->ch  year  a  national 
shortages  report  and  a  national  food 
policy  report.  It  would  establish  a 
National  Shortages  Board  to  collect 
analyze  ijpd  dlssemimte  Information 
about  scarcltlf-;  of  mlnenls.  food,  raw 
materials.  lndu~trtal  produces,  and  vl^al 
services.  The  Board  would  also  make 
recommendations  regardlne  methods  to 
prevent  or  mlnlmbe  fhe  efTert?:  of  short- 
ages, and  It  would  coo-P'-.ite  with  exist- 
ing agencies  in  seeking  to  c^irry  out  these 
objectives. 

Today  a  number  of  exw  r's  are  pr-^Tjlng 
that  we  have  entered  a  new  e;a.  one  that 
will  be  dominated  by  the  economics  of 
scarcity.  The  United  StjtPs  has  in  the 
past  32  years  consumed  more  minerals 
than  all  of  the  human  race  In  all  pre- 


In  1973.  In  addition  to  the  obvious 
cases  of  food  and  energy,  we  have  ex- 
perienced shortages  of  a  wide  variety  of 
other  products,  ranging  from  glass  to 
paints,  from  antifreeze  to  furniture.  In- 
dustries such  as  steel,  petrochemicals, 
rubber,  paper,  and  plastics  cannot  get 
raw  materials  from  tholr  .suppliers;  and 
they  cannot  supply  their  own  customers. 
Often  and  increasingly,  shortages  In 
one  area  of  our  economy  are  creating  or 
aggravating  shortages  in  other  areas. 
Earlier  this  year,  for  example,  consumers 
were  alarmed  by  skyrocketing  food 
prices.  At  the  Government's  urging, 
farmers  responded  with  fence- to- fence 
planting.  Yet.  shortages  of  propane, 
gasoline,  fertilizer,  and  machinery  are 
now  endangering  farm  productlcm  goals. 
Government  so  far  has  failed  to  antici- 
pate shortages  and,  once  they  were  upon 
us,  has  failed  to  act  until  we  were  In  a 
crisis  situation. 

How  was  it  that  we  could  sell  off  a 
quarter  of  our  wheat  stocks  to  the  Rus- 
sians— at  ridiculously  low  prices — and 
then  find  out  that  supplies  for  American 
consumers  were  dangerously  low? 

Why  was  it  that  only  a  year  ago  the 
major  oil  companies  and  the  administra- 
tion were  fighting  to  keep  oil  Imports 
out — when  today  we  desperately  need 
added  supplies? 

The  administration's  economic  policies 
In  response  to  shortages  have  been  a 
disaster.  And  In  large  part  this  failure 
can  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  any 
systematic  planning.  The  administra- 
tion's failures  cannot  be  excused  because 
the  facts  were  not  available.  The  facts 
are  available;  the  Government  has  hun- 
dreds of  economists  working  on  projec- 
tions of  supply  and  demand  for  food 
products,  raw  materials,  and  energy.  But 
the  administration  has  failed  to  bring 
the  facts  together  and  has  failed  to 
establish  any  systematic  analysis.  The 
administration's  Inability  to  carry  out 
this  analysis  Is  an  example  of  Executive 
mismanagement  on  a  massive  scale. 

As  Senator  Jackson  pointed  out  In  a 
foreword  tj  the  December  4  Interior 
Comniittee  staff  analysis  of  the  energy 
emergency: 

SUice  before  the  outbreak  of  liostllltles  In 
the  Middle  East,  this  Committee  has  made 
persistent  efforts  to  obtain  from  the  several 
department*  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  an  accurate  estimate  of  both  the  na- 
ttire  and  extent  of  Impending  shortages  and 
analy  Is  of  their  potential  Impact  on  the 
social  and  economic  future  of  our  nation. 
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Responses  to  the  Committee's  Inquiries 
were  typified  by  varying,  uneven  and  some- 
times conflicting  estimates  of  the  shortages. 
Virtually  no  analysis  was  provided  of  exist- 
ing data. 

The  chalrmtm  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee further  found: 

Prom  the  study  of  the  material  contained 
tu  this  document,  there  are  three  Inescapable 
oonclualons:  First,  the  Information  required 
to  determine  and  assess  the  extent  ol  Im- 
pending energy  shortages  in  most  ca.«ie9  has 
been  available  In  the  public  domain,  but  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  govemmeat  has  com- 
piled or  made  any  comi>etent  analysis  of  such 
data  Second,  there  has  been  no  adequate 
a:-aiy3lB  of  the  anticipated  social  aiid  eco- 
nomic Impacts  of  projected  fuel  shortage.s 
Third,  the  extent  of  shortages  and  the  threat 
they  poee  to  the  economy  and  to  national 
security  exceed  by  far  any  aavlngs  resulting 
from  measures  taken  to  date  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  , 

The  Interior  Committee's  findings 
with  respect  to  energy  accurately  por- 
tray the  lack  of  analysis  of  shortages 
among  a  wide  range  of  other  products  as 
weU. 

Obviously,  we  need  iaetter  forecasting, 
as  the  Banking  Committee  rightly  point- 
ed out  in  its  report  on  the  export  control 
amendments. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  Ls  not  an 
Instant  solution  to  the  problem  of  short- 
ages. I  recognize  that  there  are  limita- 
tions on  our  ability  to  predict  future  eco- 
nomic trends.  And  even  with  better 
analysis  we  cannot  cruarantee  that  bet- 
ter policies  will  result 

But  my  amendment  would  provide  for 
a  centralized  Information  .system  that 
could  make  use  of  advanced  forecasting 
techniques.  It  would  establish  the  kind 
of  systematic  analysts  we  need. 

And  my  amendment  would  force  the 
President,  the  executive  agencies,  and 
the  Congress  to  weigh  evidence  of  im- 
pending shortages  before  they  Ret  out  of 
control  It  would  bring  together  infor- 
mation that  is  now  scattered  throuehout 
the  complex  of  Federal  atjencles.  and 
make  sure  that  the  data  and  analysis  are 
made  available  to  the  Cc^gress  and  the 
public  on  a  regular  ba.sis. 

My  amendment  would  first  require  the 
President  to  prepare  an  annual  .sho-'-tages 
report,  Including 

A  list  of  raw  matertal.s.  minerals,  serv- 
ices, and  nmnufactured  item";  known  or 
expected  to  be  In  scarce  supply: 

Projectloas  of  the  actual  and  projected 
supply  and  demand  for  such  goods  and 
services : 

An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  shortages 
on  the  economic,  .social,  and  other  re- 
quirements of  our  Nation:         '' 

A  review  of  the  impart  of  public  and 
private  programs  and  activities  on  short- 
ages: 

Recommendations  on  methods  to  im- 
prove existing  programs  and  activities  to 
deal  with  shortages. 

Second.  It  would  require  the  President 
to  submit  an  annual  food  ix)llcy  report, 
including. 

A  list  of  agricultural  products  known 
or  expected  to  be  In  short  supply; 

The  estimated  supply  and  demand  of 
such  products,  both  domestic  and  Inter- 
national;   »* 

An  estimate  of  domestic  and  world 
food  reserves; 


A  review  of  the  Impact  of  public  and 

private  programs  on  shortages  of  food 
and  on  the  long-term  ability  of  our  Na- 
tion lo  produce  food : 

An  estimate  of  what  consumers  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  for  scarce 
food  produ>:  ts : 

Recommendations  on  methods  to  im- 
prove existing  programs  and  activities 
related  to  .shortages. 

Third,  my  amendment  would  create 
a  National  Shortages  Board  to  serve  as 
a  central  ofQce  for  the  coliectlon,  evalua- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  information 
about  shortages 

The  Board  would  be  composed  of  the 
prmclpal  Cabinet  officers  who  now  have 
plarmuig  responsibilities,  Including  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Housing 
iuid  Urban  Development,  Interior,  Labor, 
Stale.  Transportation,  and  Treasurj-. 
But.  In  place  of  the  present  piecemeal 
planmng  efforts,  tlie  Board  w&uJd  have 
its  owTi  director  and  staff  capable  of  co- 
ordinated analysis  and  planning. 

The  Board  would  advise  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
shortages  and  food  poUcy  reports,  would 
make  projections  regarding  present  and 
future  supply  and  demand  of  scarce 
goods  and  services,  and  would  review 
and  evaluate  the  activities  of  public  and 
private  programs  designed  to  deal  with 
shortages. 

On  the  day-to-day  basis  the  Board 
would  also  coof>erate  with  and  assist 
existing  agencies  in  attempting  to  antici- 
pate, prevent  and/or  minimize  the  effects 
of  shortages. 

The  Board  would  have  specific  respon- 
sibilities m  seekmg  to  help  eliminate  ob- 
stacles to  the  orderly  production,  proc- 
e,ssing.  and  marketmg  of  food,  including 
.shortages  of  fuel,  fertihzer,  feed,  equip- 
ment, tran.sportation.  and  credit 

The  pending  bill  recognizes  the  need  to 
react  quickly  and  effectively  when  short- 
ages threaten  our  domestic  economy.  Ex- 
port controls  are  one  means  to  curb  de- 
mand for  scarce  materials;  and  m  the 
face  of  rapid  inflation  and  worker  lay- 
offs, they  may  be  essential  to  our  do- 
mestic economy. 

However,  the  United  States  is  depend- 
ent upon  other  countries  for  a  large  and 
growing  list  of  vital  raw  materials. 

If  we  were  to  cut  off  exports  of  oil. 
coal,  or  other  energ>-  sources,  would  the 
Canadians,  one  of  our  biggest  petroleum 
suppliers,  be  encouraged  to  cut  off  their 
exports  to  us? 

When  we  impose  export  controls,  we 
must  be  siire  that  they  do  not  end  up 
reducing  our  vital  Imports,  aggravating 
shortages,  pushing  consiimer  prices  high- 
er, and  causing  even  greater  job  losses 
to  workers. 

Therefore,  in  weighing  Government 
actions  designed  to  alleviate  shortages, 
the  Board  would  also  be  responsible  for 
ansdv-zlng  the  Impacts  of  export  controls 
on:  domestic  supplies  and  prices  of  scarce 
commodities,  on  anticipated  imports  of 
products  needed  by  the  United  States,  on 
our  Nation's  trade  goals,  and  on  our  re- 
lationships with  our  trading  partners. 

Shortages  creates  far  greater  problems 
for  our  economy  than  Just  Inconvenience. 
Many  of  the  shortages  that  have  oc- 
curred In  1973  have  not  yet  been  felt  at 


the  retail  level,  but  they  will  be.  And  as 
shortages  spread  through  our  economy, 
they  carrj-  with  them  the  perils  of  im- 
employment  coupled  with  inflation — the 
greatest  threat  to  our  standard  of  living 
In  40  years. 

Bottlenecks  in  manufacturing  are 
spreading,  and  wholesale  prices  are  ris- 
ing rapidly.  In  November  the  wholesale 
price  index  stood  at  17.5  percent  above 
a  year  ago.  Prices  for  ba.'^ic  materials  in 
October  were  23  percent  higher  than  in 
1972  As  shortages  filter  down  to  the  con- 
sumer level  in  1974,  higher  prices  will 
continue  to  erode  the  incomes  of  work- 
ing families 

Thousands  of  auto  workers  and  airline 
employees  have  already  been  thrown  out 
of  work,  A  cutback  of  15  percent  in  the 
petrochemical  industry  alone  could  mean 
a  loss  of  as  many  as  1.6  million  jobs. 

The  brutal  impact  of  plant  closings, 
worker  layoffs,  and  bky rocketing  prices  Is 
u.suallj'  measured  m  economic  terms.  But 
the  himian  costs  to  the  elderly  livmg  on 
fixed  incomes  and  to  unemiployed  parents 
with  children  to  supjxirt  are  even 
greater.  And  at  a  time  when  trust  in 
Government  is  at  an  historic  low,  our 
political  system  cannot  stand  further  loss 
of  public  confidence  because  of  continued 
economic  mismanagement. 

Mr  J  President,  this  is  a  painful  time 
In  our  country's  historj'.  M>-  amendment 
is  by  no  means  a  cure-all  for  the  prob- 
lem of  shortages.  There  are  no  easy  an- 
swers to  the  short  term  crisis  over  energy 
production,  and  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers to  long  term  questions  of  resource 
availability  and  use.  My  amenciment 
promises  no  easy  answers.  But  it  would 
assure  that  the  admimstration.  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people  will  have 
the  kind  of  information  we  need  to  make 
the  difficult  choices  -Aith  our  eyes  wide 
open  It  would  end  decisionmaking  in 
panic  and  ignorance,  I  believe  it  is  an 
urgently  needed  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  this  proposal. 

In  the  worcLs  of  the  distinguished  econ- 
omist. Walter  Heller: 

Once  again,  m  today's  energy  crtsla.  the 
U5.  Is  learning  the  costly  lesson  that  w« 
can't  manage  economic  jxjllcy  as  if  ther« 
were  no  tomorrow. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AKXND»£E>rT    NO,    «20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskii  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stf\-enson^ 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
HricPHRiy '  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  920,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  'H.R,  8214'  to  modify 
the  tax  treatment  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Umted  States  and 
civilian  employees  who  are  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    THE 
ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr    JOHNSTON.   Mr.   President,   the 

Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Sta- 
bilization of  the  Banking  Housing  and 
Urban    .Affairs    plan    to    hold    hearings 
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January  30,  31.  and  February  1.  1974. 
These  hearings  will  be  In  regard  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  which  ex- 
pires April  30,  1974. 

Anyone  that  wishes  to  testify,  please 
contact  Jack  Weiss,  225-5824.  room  432, 
Old  Senate  Office  Bxillding  or  Gerald 
Allen,  225-7391,  Banking  Committee. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  REGIONAL 
FIELD  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2008.  NA- 
TIONAL WORKERS'  COMPENSA- 
TION STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  begin  a  series  of  re- 
gional field  hearings  on  legislation  de- 
signed to  provide  Federal  standards  for 
workers'  compensation. 

The  first  hearings  will  be  on  Thursday, 
January  24,  1974.  In  Portland,  Oreg..  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  BonnesvlUe  Public 
Power  Administration  Building  begin- 
ning at  9  a-m.  The  second  hearing  will 
take  place  the  following  day,  Friday  Jan- 
uary 25,  1974.  in  the  Federal  Courthouse 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  also  beginning  at 
9  a.m. 

The  subcommittee  expects  to  hear  wit- 
nesses at  the  Portland  hearing  who  rep- 
resent interested  persons  ou  groups  on 
the  subject  of  workers'  compensation 
from  Oregon.  Washington.  Idsiho.  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming  and  in  Sacramento 
from  California,  and  Nevada.  Those  per- 
sons or  groups  wishing  to  present  testi- 
mony at  these  field  hearings  should  con- 
tact the  staff  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
room  G-237,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing or  telephone    202)  225-3674. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

STATEMENT    OF    SENATOR    SAM    J 
ERVIN.  JR.  CONCERNING  1974 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  cur- 
rent term  as  a  US.  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wiU  expire  at  noon  on  January 
3.  1975.  I  will  not  seek  reelection  to  the 
office  in  1974. 

My  decision  to  this  effect  has  been 
made  with  much  reluctance  after  much 
dehbe  ration. 

September  27.  1973,  was  my  77th 
birthday  anniversary  Despite  this  fact,  I 
still  do  as  much  work  in  the  Senate  as  any 
Senator  of  any  age.  and  stilj  find  the  offi- 
cial tasks  devol\ing  upon  me  challenging 
and  satisfying. 

Experience  is  the  most  efficient  teacher 
of  all  things,  including  legislating.  I  have 
been  pnMleged  to  serve  North  Carolina  In 
the  US  Senate  longer  than  any  other 
North  Carolinians  except  Matt  W.  Ran- 
som, Pumlfold  M.  Simmons,  and  Lee  S. 
Overman.    -^ 

A  case  can  be  made  for  the  proposition 
tiiat  my  long  service  in  the  Senate,  my 
familiarity  with  national  issues,  my 
friendship  with  my  senatorial  colleagues, 
my  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  my 
seniority  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  my  chairmanship  of 
Its  Subcommittees  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  Revision  and  Codification  of  the 


Laws,  and  Separation  of  Powers,  and  my 
seniority  on  the  Senate  Conrunittee  on 
the  Armed  Services  would  enable  me  to 
serve  North  9arolina  and  the  Nation  with 
more  effectiveness  in  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Moreover.  North  Carolinians  past 
numbering  assure  me  of  their  approval 
of  my  course  In  the  Senate,  and  urge 
me  to  seek  reelection  In  1974.  To  them, 
I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations, 
intellectual  honesty  compels  me  to  con- 
front this  Inescapable  reality:  If  I 
should  seek  reelection  in  1974.  I  would 
be  asking  North  Carolinians  to  return 
me  to  the  Senate  for  a  term  which  would 
extend  beyond  the  84th  anniversary  of 
my  birth. 

Since  time  takes  a  constantly  ac- 
celerating toll  of  those  of  us  who  live 
many  years.  It  is  simply  not  reasonable 
for  me  to  assure  that  my  eye  will  re- 
main undlmmed  and  my  natural  force 
stay  unabated  for  so  long  a  time. 

As  a  consequence,  I  have  reached  the 
deliberate  conclusion  that  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
who  have  honored  me  so  much  In  times 
past,  for  me  to  ask  them  to  reelect  me 
to  a  new  6-year  term  in  the  Senate, 
which  would  not  expire  imtil  January  3. 
1981. 

It  seems  not  amLss  for  me  to  give  the 
people  of  North  CaroUna  at  this  time 
something  In  the  nature  of  an  account- 
ing of  my  stewardship. 

As  their  Senator.  I  have  endeavored 
to  practice  on  all  occasions  the  concept 
that  a  public  office  is  a  pubUc  trust. 

During  my  ser\ice  In  the  Senate.  I  have 
sought  to  make  life  more  abundant  for 
the  farm  families  of  North  Carolina,  who 
produce  the  food,  fiber,  and  agricultural 
crops  essential  to  our  existence  and  com- 
fort: to  support  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  promote  the  economic  Interests 
of  those  who  Invest  and  labor  In  North 
Carolina's  Industries;  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  worthwhile  projects  In 
North  Carolina's  river  basins  and  har- 
bors; to  preserve  constitutional  govem- 
-vajent  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  all 
Americans;  to  secure  to  those  who  labor 
freedom  to  join  or  to  refrain  from  join- 
ing unions  in  conformity  with  their  own 
desires:  to  compel  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  balance  its  budget,  stop  deficit 
financing,  and  terminate  its  wasteful  for- 
eign aid  programs;  to  maintain  Armed 
Forces  sufficient  to  Insure  our  national 
survival  in  a  precarious  world;  to  further 
education,  medical  research,  and  the 
public  health;  to  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources, reduce  pollution  In  our  atmos- 
phere and  waters,  and  make  our  high- 
ways, parkways,  and  parka  toll-free  to 
all  our  people;  to  ."^ecure  reasonable  bene- 
fits to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents and  to  the  aging  and  handi- 
capped; to  obtain  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  protect  Federal  employees  against 
tyrannical  treatment  by  their  Govern- 
ment, and  to  obtain  the  enactment  of 
laws  establishing  procedures  for  constl- 
tutk)nal  conventions  called  on  the  petl- 
Uon  of  two-thirds  of  the  States. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  fought,  as 
sinful  and  tyrannical,  proposals  that 
Americans  be  taxed  to  support  religious 


Institutions  in  violation  of  the  first 
amendment;  as  incompatible  with  free- 
dom, proposals  that  State  right-io-work 
laws  be  repealed  and  that  compulsory 
unionism  be  forced  upon  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  join  unions;  as  inimical  to 
justice,  proposals  to  enact  "no  knock" 
and  preventive  detention  laws;  as  incon- 
sistent with  our  system  of  government, 
the  use  of  the  military  to  spy  on  civilians 
exercising  their  first  amendment  rights 
of  free  speech,  assembly,  and  petition; 
as  Intolerable,  governmental  efforts  to 
Intimidate  Individuals,  newsmen,  and 
broadcasters  for  exercising  their  rights 
of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  in  a  man- 
ner displeasing  to  government;  as  rank 
tyranny,  unnecessary  govermnental  in- 
vasions of  the  privacy  of  our  people,  and 
governmental  collection  and  computer- 
ization of  data  concerning  their  political 
and  reUgious  thoughts,  beliefs,  and  ac- 
tivities; and  as  unwise,  welfare  proposals 
calculated  to  convert  able-bodied  Ameri- 
cans into  mendicants. 

During  my  years  as  a  Senator,  I  have 
authored  or  sponsored  many  legislative 
proposals  which  have  been  enacted  Into 
law.  Among  them  were  the  act  protecting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  mentally  111 
persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
act  securing  constitutional  rights  to 
American  Indians  residing  on  reserva- 
tions, the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 

1965,  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  the 
Narcotic    Addict   Rehabilitation   Act   of 

1966.  the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968.  and 
the  Onuiibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968. 

During  my  time  in  the  Senate.  I  ac- 
cepted opportunities  to  appear  in  five 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  because 
of  the  substantial  constitutional  issues 
involved  In  them. 

These  cases  were:  Textile  Workers  v. 
Darlington.  380  U.S.  263.  where  the 
Court  unanimously  upheld  my  argument 
that  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  a  private  business  can  cease  operat- 
ing entirely  for  any  reason  satisfactory  to 
Itself  and  repudiated  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  decision  to  the  contrary; 
Flast  v.  Cohen.  392  U.S.  83.  where  the 
Court  upheld  my  argument  that  a  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  can  maintain  an  action  In  a 
Federal  court  challenging  on  first 
amendment  grounds  grants  or  loans  of 
Federal  tax  money  to  religloiis  institu- 
tions; United  States  v.  Gravel.  408  U.S. 
606,  where  the  Court  upheld  the  argu- 
ment made  by  Senator  Saxbe  and  me  in 
behalf  of  the  Senate  that  the  protection 
of  the  speech  and  debate  clause  of  the 
Constitution  extends  to  a  Senators  aide 
while  he  is  assisting  the  Senator  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties;  Laird 
V.  Tatum.  408  US.  1.  where  the  Court  In 
a  5-to-4  decision  rejected  my  argument 
that  the  complaint  which  was  drafted  by 
others  was  sufficient  to  state  a  cause  of 
action  against  Defense  officials  for  using 
the  Army  to  spy  on  civilians  in  violation 
of  their  first  amendment  rights;  and 
Sicann  v.  Board  of  Education,  402  US.  1. 
the  Charlottee- Mecklenburg  School  bus- 
ing case,  where  I  filed  an  amicus  curae 
brief  for  the  Chariotte-Mecklenburg 
Clas.sroom  Teachers  Association  urging  a 
reversal  of  the  busing  decree. 
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I  add  additional  observations  concern- 
ing the  Darlington  case,  where  I  a-ppeared 
for  the  limited  purpose  of  arguing  before 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  did  not  deny  a  pri- 
vate business  the  right  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness completely  for  any  reason  satisfac- 
tory to  Itself.  I  beUeve  that  the  decision 
of  the  NLRB  t<i  the  contrarj'  ^ffas  repug- 
nant to  freedom.  The  Darlington  case  in- 
volved controversies  sjnong  private  liti- 
gants; the  United  States  has  no  legal  ^or 
financial  interest  whatever  in  the  mat- 
ter; and  the  Supreme  Court  imanimous- 
ly  adjudged  that  my  argument  was  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  Intent  of 
Congress  as  set  out  in  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  thousands  of 
North  Carolinians  who  throughout  the 
years  have  support-ed  me  In  my  effort  to 
secure  good  government  for  the  people  of 
our  land:  to  the  officers.  Members,  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  whose  kindliness 
and  helpfulness  have  made  my  service 
with  them  a  happy  experience;  to  the 
members  of  my  personal  staff  as  a  Sen- 
ator who  have  served  me  and  North  Car- 
^  olina  with  great  abiUty  and  complete  de- 
votion; to  the  members  of  the  staffs  of 
the  Senate  Committees  on  the  Armed 
Services.  Government  Operations,  and 
the  Judiciary,  who  have  assisted  me 
greatly  In  the  performance  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  me  as  a  member  of  these 
committees; 

To  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and 
Codification  of  the  Laws,  who  have  been 
diligent  in  their  efforts  to  revise  and 
codify  the  laws  with  accuracy  and  to  aid 
me  In  countless  other  ways;  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittees on  Constitutional  Rights  and 
Separation  of  Powers  who  have  joined 
me  with  untiring  dedication  in  many 
fights  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  our  citizens  and  to  preserve 
constitutional  government  for  all  our 
people;  to  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  who  have 
sought  with  Intelligence,  courage,  and 
fairness  to  discover  the  truth  in  respect 
to  the  tragedies  known  collectively  as  the 
Watergate  affair  and  to  plan  proposed 
legislation  to  forestall  the  recurrence 
of  such  tnigedies;  and  to  my  wife,  Mar- 
garet Bell  Ervin,  whose  understanding 
heart  has  made  her  companionship  an 
unceasing  inspiration  and  joy. 

My  wife  and  I  expect  to  return  to  our 
home  in  Morganton,  the  county  seat  of 
Burke  County,  N.C.,  upon  the  expiration 
of  my  present  term  In  the  Senate.  Here 
we  hope  to  dwell  for  a  time  among  the 
people  who  have  known  us  best  and  loved 
us  most,  and  to  watch  the  sun  set  In 
indescribable  glory  behind  Table  Rock 
and  Hawk's  BUI  Mountain. 


UNITED     STATES     NOW     FIGHTINO 
FOR  SECOND-RATE  STATUS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  shotild  read  the  article  by  Paul 
Harvey  entitled  "United  States  Now 
Fighting  for  Second-Rate  Status." 

This  editorial  appeared  In  the  Thurs- 
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day.  December  6,  1973,  issue  of  the  Aiken 
Standard  newspaper  in  Aiken.  S.C. 

In  it  Mr.  Harvey  points  out  that  the 
good  life  which  most  Americans  enjoy 
ha.';  brought  with  it  some  cJiaracteristlcs 
wliich  do  not  bef^t  a  great  nation. 

While  this  article  .'^j:^ks  mainly  to  our 
Nation's  working  fore?  it  could  as  easily 
be  applied  to  many  other  segments  of 
our  economy  including  those  who  work 
for  various  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[Prom   the   Aiken    (S.C.)    Standard,  Dec.   6. 
1973) 

United  States  Now  Phshtino  for  Secokd- 
Rate  Status 

(By  Paul  Harvey) 

The  United  States  Is  In  a  downhUl  race 
for  second  place. 

Its  people  are  letting  It  down. 

The  United  States  used  to  make  76  per 
cent  of  aU  the  world's  automobUes;  now  we 
make  33  per  cent. 

Once  we  produced  47  percent  of  all  the 
world's  steel;  now  19  per  cent. 

In  the  fifties  we  built  mo6t  of  the  mer- 
chant ships  In  the  world;  In  the-  seventies 
we're  buUdlng  only  2  per  cent  of  them. 

And  where  we  were  first  as  a  buUder  of 
machine  tools,  now  we  are  third. 

The  sewing  machine  wsis  "all-American" 
for  generations.  Today,  only  one  company 
makes  them  In  our  country. 

Some  40  per  cent  of  all  Americans  wear 
shoes  made  outside  America. 

Why? 

Why  are  other  nations  now  outdistancing 
ours  In  the  manufacture  of  almost  e:^ery- 
thlng?  Because  their  workers  will  work  longer 
for  less. 

No.  we  can't  blame  Washington  for  this. 
Labor  leader  George  Meany  can't  blame 
Pre-ldent  f'lxon  for  this. 

Our  nation  Is  a  lesser  competitor  In  the 
world  marketplace  because  Anaerlcan  workers 
have  been  running  scared  from  work. 

We  demand  ever-increasing  wages,  but 
we're  content  to  turn  ut  shoddy  merchan- 
dise. Made-ln-Amerlca  stuff  costs  exorbi- 
tant prices  and  falls  apart.  So  disgusted  cus- 
tomers shop  elsewhere. 

And  the  "customer  servloe"  that  Americans 
used  to  be  so  good  at — falters. 

Today  the  second  most  frequent  com- 
plaint received  by  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau is  about  "unsatisfactory  service";  fre- 
quently It's  plain  old-feahloned  rudeaeas. 

Detroit's  carmakers  have  had  to  establish 
special  telephone  '.Inos  to  deal  with  the  ava- 
lanche of  customer  complaints. 

Carmakers  struck  less  leist  year  than  any 
year  In  nine,  but  any  given  day  at  Chrysler 
one-ln-ten  workers  Just  "doesn't  bother  to 
show  up." 

And  while  American  labor  leaders  justify 
their  own  Jobs  with  Increasing  demands  for 
higher  wages,  shorter  workweeks,  ea/ller  re- 
tirement, more  fringe  ?  eneflte,  the  harder 
workers  In  Japan  are  about  to  buy  us  out — 
with  our  own  worth-less  dollars. 

Jim  Wlndle,  professor  of  Industrial  super- 
'  :slon  at  Purdue,  says  our  economy  Is  being 
anafued  by  goidbrlckers.  "by  a  24-karat  I- 
dont-glve-a-damn  syndrome  sweeping  the 
nation. 

"New  products  fall  ef>art  like  cheap  junk; 
waiters  a-t  like  they're  doing  you  a  favor  by 
waiting  on  you;  you  wait  hours  In  a  physi- 
cian's office  while  he  plays  golf;  airlines  inls- 
dlrect  your  luggage:  dry  cleaners  send  your 
things  back  still  stained — or  lose  them.  .  ." 

Do  you  realize  that  the  only  liopt  on  the 


horizon  for  America's  economic  survival  Is 
that  the  Japanese  and  Germans,  hurrying, 
as  we  did,  will  get  nob.  as  we  did,  and  get 
lazy — as  we  i.»ld  ^  \_^ 


AID  FOR  LEG-\L  SERVICES 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  support  Senate  bill  2686  which  will 
establish  a  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  to  allow  for  the  continued 
operation  of  Legal  Services  programs 
currently  sponsored  by  the  OflSce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

S.  2686  is  a  compromise.  It  does  place 
some  restrictions  on  local  legal  aid  pro- 
grams and  their  staffs  But  the  need  to 
provide  skilled  attorneys  for  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged,  the  need  to  allow  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  equal  access  to 
our  institutions  of  justice,  without  re- 
gard to  wealth,  the  need  to  work  toward 
making  equal  justice  under  the  law  a 
reaUty,  compels  me  to  strongly  endorse 
this  compromise. 

The  Etelaware  State  Bar  Association 
has  stronglj-  endorsed  the  concept  of  an 
Independent  and  adequately  fimded 
legal  services  program.  A  copy  of  that 
resolution  will  be  made  available  for  the 
Record.  It  was  certainly  not  accidental 
that  the  bar  saw  fit  to  unanimously  en- 
dorse the  need  for  legal  assistance  at  a 
time  last  spring  when  the  program  was 
under  an  imparalleled  attack  by  an  Act- 
ing Director  of  OEO  subsequently  found 
to  be  holding  office  unlawfully,  an  Act- 
ing Director  whose  very  action  was  not 
only  contrarj'  to  the  principles  so  aptly 
summed  up  in  the  words,  equal  Justice 
under  the  law.  but  was  even  contrary  to 
the  expressed  support  for  legal  aid  often 
given  by  the  President.  Fortunately,  with 
the  confirmation  of  Al  Amett  as  Director 
of  OEO  the  legEd  services  program  has 
been  able  to  continue  to  provide  quaUty 
legal  assistance,  promptly  and  effec- 
tively, while  awaiting  a  new  home.  It  is 
time  we  acted. ,  -'  .      - 

In  Delaware  l^al  assistance  to  the 
poor  is  provided  by  the  Community  Legal 
Aid  Society.  It  Is  the  result  of  a  merger 
between  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Dela- 
ware. estabUshed  by  the  Delaware  State 
Bar  Association  in  1946 — and,  I  might 
note,  one  of  Its  incorporators  was  my 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  J.  Caleb 
Boggs — and  the  Community  Law  Serv- 
ices, first  funded  by  OEO  in  1966.  Our 
program  is  now  statewide,  serves  some 
4,000  clients  per  year,  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $70  per  client,  and  has  received 
the  strong  support  of  all  elements  of  the 
organized  bar,  of  count>-  government  in 
each  coimty  in  the  State,  and  the  State 
itself.  In  expressing  his  opinion  about 
the  program.  Governor  Sherman  W. 
Tribbltt  said: 

The  proposed  project  addresses  •Itself  to 
an  urgent  need  to  the  poor  throughout  Dela- 
ware. The  organizations  direct  record  has 
pro\-en  to  a  vital  element  of  the  services  to 
the  poor. 

.Thus,  In  my  State  of  Delaware  It  Is 
clear  that  all  dements  In  public  life 
firmly  suwwrt  the  concept  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Leiral  Services  program,  a  pro- 
gram able  to  provide  the  fiill  range  of 
legal  a.<vsistRnce  usually  avail  able  from 
an  attorney.  I  urge  that  S.  2686  be  en- 
acted without  further  delay. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaoimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Delaware 
State  Bar  Association  be  printed  In  the 
Recou). 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
R«coRj).  as  follows: 
RxaoLunoN  or  thm  Dxi^warx  Stat«  Bam 
AaaociAnoif 
(Adopted  ujjanlaaouaJy.  April  1978) 
Wbere,a«,the  legal  services  pro^ama  spon- 
^£;3Jred  ty  the  Office  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity 
provide  »  necessary  and  vital  service  in  sup- 
port of  the  concept  of  equal  Justice  under 
the  law.  and 

Whereas,  the  Delaware  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  many  years  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Legal 
Services  Program  sponsored  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  Delaware,  and 

Whereas,  in  1971  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Delaware  and  the  O-E.O  sponsored  Commu- 
nity Law  Service  merged  to  l)ecome  the  Com- 
munity Legal  Aid  Society.  Inc.,  and 

Whereas,  the  Delaware  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion recognizes  that  only  an  Independent 
legal  aid  organization  can  effectively  begin 
to  make  equal  Justice  under  the  law  a  real- 
ity, now  therefore 
Be  It  resolved  that: 

1.  The  Delaware  State  Bar  Association  urges 
the  creation  of  a  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  that  will  insure  the  continued 
Independence.  Integrity,  and  effectiveness  of 
the  program  free  from  political  Interference 
a.  The  Delaware  SUte  Bar  Association  sup- 
ports the  need  for  adequate  funding  that  wUl 
allow  the  program  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  poor  people  of  Delaware. 

3.  This  resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nixon,  to  Mr.  Howard 
Phillips,  Acting  Director.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  to  Mr  J  Lawrence  McCarty 
Acting  Director.  Office  of  Legal  Services,  to 
the  Honorable  WUllam  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  to  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Blden,  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Pierre  S.  duPont,  IV. 
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either  the  I>re«ldent  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  when  such  becomes  necessary 
*nd  by  its  nature  would  not  be  Invoked  In 
ordinary  times. 

Gerald  R.  Pord.  on  the  other  hand.  U  a 
very  ortlinary  man.  a  decent  human  being 
who  operates  in  a  tradition  of  clvUUy  and 
respect  for  both  Insututlous  and  persons 
When  he  fac*i  the  Senate  Rules  Commltt** 
to  be  examined  for  fltness  by  a  group  domi- 
nated by  political  opponents,  he  was  able  to 
say  with  disarming  candor:  "I  feel  that  I 
am  among  friends." 

And  so  he  was.  Democrate  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans voted  in  overwhelming  numbers 
to  conOrm  htm  for  high  office  Many  could 
decry  his  Midwestern  conservatism  but  none 
could  deny  that  he  was  a  genUeman.  an 
upright  and  forthright  public  servant  a  tr\ie 
representative  of  that  host  of  Americans  who 
had  given  Republican-enunciated  principles 
a  resounding  affirmation  at  the  polls  13 
months  earlier. 

On  learning  of  bis  conflrmatlon.  one  of 
his  close  friends  in  Congrees  told  him  that 
his  only  regret  was  that  he  could  no  longer 
call  him  Jerry.  "Prom  now  on  it  wUl  have  to 
be  Mr.  Vice  President  " 

So  It  wlU.  And  yet.  behind  the  form.ilUtles 
of  protocol  we  believe  there  wlU  always  be  a 
Jerry  Pord.  a  sincere  and  humble  man  irom 
Grand  Rapids  who.  in  the  strange  meander- 
Ings  of  time  and  the  tides,  has  been  swept 
Into  the  second  highest  office  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  your  constitutionally 
deflned  duties  are  few  but  your  real  task  is 
large  Indeed.  In  these  extraordinary  times 
the  nation  wishes  vou  well. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1973 


VICE  PRESIDENT  PORD 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  in  a  thoughtfully 
worded  editorial,  describes  our  new  Vice 
President.  Gerald  R.  Pord.  as  "a  decent 
human  being  who  operates  in  a  tradition 
of  civility  and  respect  for  both  institu- 
tions and  persons."  In  addition,  the 
Patriot  offers  a  wish  to  Vice  President 
Pord  which  I  echo:  "In  these  extraonll- 
nary  times  the  Nation  wishes  you  well." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Nxw  VsKP:  Poan  Sriu-  Has  Common 
Touch 
0»AND  Rapids.  Mich —Is  a  prldeful  Mid- 
western city  where  they  make  a  lot  of  furni- 
ture and  grow  the  likes  of  Gerald  R.  Pord 
On  Thursday,  with  his  family  and  scores  of 
hometown  folk  in  the  audience,  the  Grand 
Rapids  lawyer  who  went  to  Washington  25 
years  ago  was  sworn  in  as  the  40th  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtea  and  the  first 
ever  to  be  chosen  for  that  office  under  terms 
of  the  25th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
As  seen  on  television  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, it  was  a  simple  and  unostentatious  cere- 
mony, yet  one  dripping  with  historical  sig- 
nificance. The  asth  Amendment  was  pro- 
poaed  in  ^ongreas  on  July  8,  19«5.  and  de- 
clared effettive  on  Feb.  23,  19fl7.  after  raufl- 
cation  by  the  leglalatxires  of  39  states.  It  af- 
flrms    procedures    for    the    replacement    of 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  farm 
leaders  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  most 
farm  publications,  have  rightfully 
claimed.  1  believe,  that  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
passed  earlier  this  year.  Is  the  best  farm 
price  support  bill  ever  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Like  most  legislation.  It  represented  a 
compromise  between  the  bills  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate.  Even  with  the 
compromises.  It  Is  still  a  good  farm  pro- 
gram. Its  major  feature  is  the  target 
price  concept,  which  I  originated. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  set  tar- 
get prices  for  wheat  at  $2.28  a  bushel  and 
tor  com  at  $1.53  a  bushel.  The  House  bill 
established  the  target  price  for  wheat  at 
$2.05  a  bushel  and  for  corn  at  $1  38  a 
bushel.  In  order  to  get  a  bill  at  all.  the 
Senate  conferees  had  to  reluctantly  ac- 
cept some  less  favorable  provisions  of  the 
House  bUl.  The  conferees  fixed  the  tar- 
get price  for  wheat  for  the  first  2  years 
at  $2.05  a  bushel,  com  at  $1.38  a  bushel 
and  barley  at  $1.13  a  bushel. 

The  Senate  bill  tied  the  target  price  to 
parity  which  meant  that  the  target  price 
would  tocrease  considerably  for  each  of 
the  next  4  years,  if  costs  of  farm  oper- 
ations continue  to  rise.  The  compromise 
with  the  House  deleted  the  parity  or 
escalator  provision  for  the  first  2  years. 
but  a  new  escalator  provision  will  be  In 
effect  for  the  last  2  years  of  the  act— 
1976  and  1977.  This  will  mean  increases 
to  target  price  levels  the  last  2  years  as 
the  cost  of  farm  operations  Increase. 

The  price  support  for  wheat  In  the 
Senate  bill  was  $1.25  a  bushel  and  $1  49 
to  the  House  bUl.  The  conferees  agreed 


to  $1.37  price  support  for  wheat.  $1.10  for 
com.  and  90  cents  for  barley. 

The  House -Senate  conferees  retataed 
disaster  pa>'ments  to  fanners  who  lose 
their  crop  due  to  hall,  drought,  or  any 
other  reason.  As  an  example,  If  a  farmer 
has  a  total  crop  failure,  he  would  be  paid 
68  cents  a  bushel  for  the  normal  wheat 
producUon  established  for  his  farm. 
Similar  provisions  apply  to  barley  an 
com. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  better 
analyses  of  the  new  farm  bill  and  how 
It  will  affect  farmers  was  carried  to  the 
December  6  Issue  of  the  Benson  County 
Farmers  Press  published  at  Mlnne- 
waukan.  N.  Dak.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  to  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PAJtMna    PaOTECTCD    BT    ploor    Paic*    UNDa 

Nrw  Faam  Bnx 
Historically,  American  farmers  have  pro- 
duced more  than  American  consumers  were 
willing  to  buy.  so  farm  prices  were  kept  very 
low  Even  demand  from  foreigners  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  U.S.  farm  prices  at 
acceptable  levels.  To  help  keep  the  farmer 
In  business  over  the  last  40  years,  the  federal 
government  has  used  a  series  of  programs  to 
both  restrict  supplies  of  farm  commodlUea 
and  support  farm  prices  in  plentiful  years 

But  all  this  has  changed.  According  to  an 
article  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Minneapolis.  American  farmers  could 
not  produce  enough  In  1973  to  meet  demands 
and  despite  record  farm  output,  commodity 
prloes  climbed  to  unprecedented  levels  The 
index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  reached 
191  by  September,  starting  from  only  129  a 
year  ago  ( 1967  equaled  100) . 

To  deal  with  this  radically  different  situa- 
tion, the  government  has  had  to  change  lu 
farm  policy.  The  1973  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act.  signed  into  law  in 
August,  encourages  all-out  production  and 
at  the  same  time,  cushions  farmers  against 
price  declines  by  peggaig  minimum  rates  of 
return  on  certain  commodities. 

The  Act  specifies,  for  example,  that  in  the 
1974  and  1975  crop  years  producers  are  guar- 
anteed $2  05  per  bushel  for  wheat.  »1J8  for 
corn  and  tl  13  for  barley  grown  on  allotted 
acreage.  These  "target  prices"  are  substan- 
:riir  **'°''  September's  market  prices  of 
•4.62  fcff  wheat,  $2.15  for  com  and  $3  87  for 
barley.  When  market  prices  exceed  Urget 
prices,  no  government  payments  will  be 
made,  but  when  market  prices  fall  short  of 
target  prices,  farmers  wUl  receive  the  differ- 
ence as  a  direct  subsidy.  An  "escalator  clause- 
has  been  written  Into  the  Act  to  adjust 
target  prices  upward  to  cover  rUing  produc- 
Uon costs  In  the  1976  and  1977  crop  years 

The  new  farm  program  also  provides  for 
farmland  to  be  s«  aside  for  conservation  or 
nonproductive  usee  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  farm  output  is  likely 
to  be  excessive.  There  wUl  be  no  set-aside 
requirements  in  1974. 

Total  payments  under  the  new  program  are 
limited  to  $20,000  per  person,  a  change  from 
the  previous  limit  of  $55,000  per  crop  but 
few  farmers  in  the  Ninth  District  will  be 
affected  by  this 

The  Pederal  Reserve  Bank  calculates  that 
If  district  farmers  get  at  least  the  target 
price  in  1974.  total  cash  marketings  from 
crops  should  exceed  $3  bUllon.  The  annual 
average  from  1870  to  1972  was  only  $1.83 
billion,  over  half  a  bUllon  of  thU  came  froco 
direct  federal  payment*.  Anticipated  high 
market  prices  will  probably  eliminate  the 
need  for  federal  payments  In  1974. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION— 
A  DEDICATION  TO  FIRST  PRIN- 
CIPLES 

Mr    PROXMIRE.    Mr    President,   on 

Sunday.  December  16.  tiie  Governor  of 
Wisconsin.  Pat  Lucey  made  a  stirring 
address  at  the  r.lntii  \nnter  commence- 
ment of  the  University  of  WLsconsto.  I 
want  particularly  to  bring  thi.s  .speech 
to  the  attentiun  cf  my  colleague;-  in  tiie 
Senate  because  it  show.s  what  we  can  gain 
from  tilt  er.ergy  crtsii.  !f  we  take  the 
proper  attitude  toward  the  sacrlflces  it 
«urely  will  entail. 

Governor  Lucey  in  that  speech  referred 
to  a  new  revolutionary  spirit  exemplified 
by  the  word  "enough  ' — enough  pollution, 
ga6-gU22ltog  cars,  shabby  development  of 
our  land.  He  talked  about  being  inde- 
pendent from  Arab  oil.  mdependent  from 
an  economi'  built  on  pollution  and  prof- 
ligacy. This  Is  the  sort  of  todependence 
that  we  must  set  as  our  goal  if  we  are 
to  wto  this  new  Americam  revolution. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  a 
chance  to  read  this  Inspiring  address  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  prtoted 
to  the  RzcoRi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commekckmxnt  Aooeess  8t  Oov. 

Patbick   J.    LUCET 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  participate  In  this, 
the  ninth  winter  commencement  In  the  long 
and  distinguished  history  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison. 

This  Is  a  memorable  occasion  for  all  of  us. 
But  for  each  graduate,  this  day — December 
Ifl.  1973 — wlU  long  have  special  significance. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  today  Is  the  first  day  of 
the  rest  of  your  lives. 

Exactly  200  years  ago.  a  band  of  colonial 
Americans  took  unto  themselves  the  burden 
of  an  action  that  was  to  signify  the  first 
day  of  the  rest  of  our  life  as  a  free  society. 
TTiat  action  was  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

A  group  of  educated  men.  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  their  faces  blackened  with  coal, 
methodically  dumped  340  chests,  or  over 
90.000  pounds,  of  dutied  tea  Into  the  Boston 
harbor.  "Enough"  was  their  cry,  and  the 
crowd  of  colonists  who  quietly  witnessed  this 
act  of  civil  disobedience  from  the  shoreline, 
assented  with  their  silence. 

We  do  not  celebrate  December  16th  as 
"liberation  day" — but  that  Is  what  it  sig- 
nifies. The  War  of  Independence  was  three 
years  away,  but  the  revolution  haul  begun — 
a  revolution  not  in  the  deed,  but  In  the 
attitude  that  allowed  the  deed  to  take  place. 

John  Adams  wrote  in  his  diary  the  next 
day  that  this  was  "the  most  magnificent 
Movement  of  all  .  .  .  and  It  must  have  so 
important  Consequences  and  so  lasting,  that 
I  cannot  but  consider  It  as  an  l^och  In 
History." 

T^o  centuries  Is  a  long  time.  There  are 
some  who  argue  that  the  American  epoch 
has  now  run  Its  course. 

Looking  around.  It  Is  easy  to  be  pessimistic. 
The  first  revolutionary  ruttlon  in  modem 
history  has  grown  complacent  In  Its  middle 
age.  To  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, have  been  added  the  right  to  pollute, 
clutter,  waste  and  despoil. 

Fcr  two  hundred  years  we  have  been  a 
people  of  plenty.  Now  we  are  confronting 
iinprecedented  resource  shortages,  and  we 
are  unprepared. 

What  tea  was  to  colonial  America,  oil  is  to 
the  contemporary  United  States.  Were  King 


Oeorge  HI  and  the  East  India  Tea  Company 
any  less  accountable  to  the  people  iLen 
than  the  giant  oil  companies  are  u-  us  today  ? 

Pollsters  report  that  Americans  are  m.ore 
cynical  about  their  :nsiltutio:.6 — both  pub- 
lic and  private — tha:.  at  any  ether  point  In 
modem  history.  Has  the  American  epoch.  In- 
augurated by  that  brB\-e  band  of  colonial 
marauders  two  centuries  ago,  really  run  Its 
course? 

I  don't  think  so.  There  Is  no  word  that 
Is  more  over-used  In  our  time  than  "revolu- 
tion". But  it  is  uo  exaggeration  to  say  that 
In  your  values  and  attitudes,  and  those  of 
your  peers,  lie  the  seeds  of  a  new  American 
Revolution. 

This  Is  a  revolution  that  will  not  be 
touched  off  by  a  tea  party  (or  a  pot  party, 
for  that  matter) .  It  will  be  fought  on  bicycles 
and  buses,  and  in  compact  cars.  It  wUI  be 
won  not  by  force,  but  by  skill  and  commit- 
ment, and  by  countless  Individuals  saying 
"enough". 

Enough  with  the  pollution  of  otir  streams 
and  lakes  and  air. 

Enough  with  the  shoddy  development  of 
oxir  land,  and  devastation  of  our  precious 
farm  resources. 

Enough  with  gas  gtizzllng,  fume-splttlng 
cars.  "■ 

Enough  with  work  that  Is  without  satis- 
faction or  meaning. 

Enotigh  with  institutions  that  respond  to 
the  special  Interests  but  not  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

Since  the  first  Earth  Day  three  years  ago. 
we  have,  with  your  help,  taken  Important 
steps  towards  making  the  ecological  ethic 
Wisconsin's  ethic 

We  passed  the  landmark  Wisconsin  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  to  Insure  that  no 
state  decision  can  come  at  the  expense  of 
the  preservation  of  our  natviral  heritage. 

We  blocked  the  establishment  of  FYoJect 
Sanguine,  and  the  continued  discharge  of 
mercury  into  Wisconsin  waters. 

We  obtained  Wild  River  status  for  the  St. 
Croix,  and  fought  off  the  developers  who 
wanted  to  exploit  the  natural  beauty  of  that 
river's  shoreline. 

We  established  the  first  program  of  state 
support  for  local  mass  transit  systems  In 
Wisconsin  history. 

We  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  model  solid 
waste  recycling  program  for  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

But  these  battles  are  only  the  beginning. 
With  the  onset  of  the  energy  crisis,  we  have 
been  forcefully  reminded  how  far  we  as  a 
pec^le  have  departed  from  the  Independence 
for  which  ovir  forefathers  fought.  We  are 
de[>endent  not  just  on  Arab  oil.  but  on  an 
economy  which  has  been  built  on  pollution 
and  profligacy. 

For  years,  dhvlronmentallsts  have  been 
warning  us  th([t  our  resources  are  finite,  and 
that  we  must  begin  to  practice  an  ethic  of 
recycling  and  conservation. 

Now  th:it  the  shortages  are  here,  we  are 
being  asked  to  emulate  the  ancient  Qreelcs, 
who  killed  the  messengers  who  brought  them 
bad  news.  The  first  place  looked  to  for  energy 
cut-backs  by  industry  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  our  effort  to  control  pollution. 
This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

If  It  Is  necessary  this  winter  to  make  one 
or  two  strategic  retreats,  we  must  never 
abandon  the  principle:  one  step  backward, 
two  steps  forward.  The  war  against  pollution 
and  environmental  degradation  Is  not  a  war 
we  can  afford  to  lose. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  man  who  I  like  to  think  of  as  one  of  your 
contemporaries.  He  WTOte: 

"I  am  older  than  you  and  have  seen  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1910.  I 
have  worked  on  railroads  and  traveled  all 
over  our  land  by  car.  We  human  beings  have 


m.H.de  an  awful  me,'5s  o!  the  transportation 
system  and   have  sat   by   and   let  :t  happen. 

".  .  .  We  need  someone  who  w;;:  take  a 
good  look  at  the  .situation  ana  make  change*. 
1  was  a  boy  in  St  Paul.  Ml;.nes>:.ta.  a;.d  used 
to  fish  -.n  the  Mlisisjippl  right  next  to  where 
the  raw  sewage  ::ame  into  the  river  That 
was  bad  then  and  it  still  is  Ti-.e  people  Just 
sat  and  let  it  happen  I  guess  we  must  be 
hit  over  the  head  to  wake  us  up.  Now  w* 
are  stuck  In  the  swamp  over  the  energy 
crisis  and  wandering  arou:.d  blind.  That  did 
not  come  over-night  but  hM  been  here  for 
years.  Where  .c-e  the  brains  c!  the  country?" 

The  American  Revolution  at  2Cn3  years,  can. 
like  this  man,  be  thought  r,t  as  either  young 
or  old.  It  Is  you  who  will  determine  whether 
on  December  16.  1973  the  revolution  begins 
anew,  whether  the  best  brains  of  this  coun? 
try  are  equal  to  the  challenge,  whether  today 
marks  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  otir  life 
as  a  free  and  good  society. 

Congratulations  and  Ood  speed. 


THE  VALUE  pF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
IN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
pleasure  last  month  to  participate  to  a 
conference  discussion  to  Canton.  Ohio, 
regarding  the  value  of  the  Individual  to 
industry.  This  subject  area,  which  has 
been  generally  referred  to  as  worker 
alienation,  is  an  extremely  interesting 
one  and  one  that  deserves  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress.  I  am  not  certato 
If  this  Is  an  area  where  legislation  per 
se  can  be  extremely  helpful.  I  do  believe, 
however,  the  Congress  should  examtoe 
methods  by  which  solutions  might  be 
found  to  enhance  an  todivlduals  rela- 
tionship to  his  job.  Certainly  economic 
considerations  are  tocluded  as  the  cor- 
relation between  production  quality  and 
job  satisfaction  can  be  quite  high.  These 
factors  can  to  turn  lead  to  greater  indus- 
trial labor  stability  and  improvement 
and  growth  to  our  economy.  Such  con- 
siderations are  abviously  becoming  m- 
creasmgly  ylmportant  as  totematlonal 
competition  becomes  more  of  a  factor  to 
the  conttoued  strength  of  our  Nation. 
Beypnd  these  economic  considerations, 
howevef,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider this  subject  because  of  the  basic 
todividual  humanistic  considerations  to- 
volved — a  man  or  a  woman  not  content 
with  their  job  often  presents  tremendous 
social  problems  to  society  in  the  form  of 
drug  addiction,  alcoholism,  and  crime. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  "Worker  Alienation  Research 
and  Technical  Assistance  Act  of  1973  ' 
S.  736,  which  is  before  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment.  Poverty  and  Ml- 
grator>-  Labor.  As  ranktog  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  believe 
Senator  Kennedy's  legislation  should  be 
examinined  agato  this  Congress  and  I 
will  make  such  a  request  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommmltiee,  Senator  Nelson, 
at  the  beglnntog  of  the  next  session  of 
this  Congress.  My  staff  and  I  are  also 
exploring  a  number  of  options  m  this 
area  and  hopefully  will  be  prepared  to 
offer  them  to  connection  with  S.  738. 
Senator  Schweikir  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
I  know,  been  very  much  tovolved  to 
study  of  this  entire  problem. 
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I  wish  to  thank  the  participants  in  the 
Canton  conference:  Mr.  Waj-ne  Alder- 
son,  vice  president.  Plttron  Steel  Foun- 
dry^ Mr.  Tom  Mueller,  assistant  to  the 
president,  the  Canton  Malleable  Iron  Co.; 
Mr.  Earl  Plemming.  suggestion  and 
training  coordinator.  Armco  Steel  Corp. ; 
Rev.  Christian  F.  Kenneweg.  New  Con- 
cord, Ohio,  and  Mr.  James  Ragazino. 
representative  of  the  Steelworkers  Union 
Local.  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Plant, 
Canton.  Ohio. 

Special  thanks  also  should  go  to  the 
Rev.  Dan  E.  Bastln,  director  of  the 
Urban-Industrial  Ministry  in  Aliquippa, 
Pa.,  for  arranging  the  conference  and 
Mr.  Don  L.  Mains,  president  of  Canton 
Malleable  Iron  Co.,  for  providing  the 
facilities  lo  liold  the  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks at  the  conference  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

RsMASKs  or  Sknatob  Robert  Tajt,""  Jb, 

Albert  Caraufi  wrote   Uiat  "wltiiout  work. 
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all  lUe  goes  rotten.  But  when  work  la  sotil- 
less.  lUe  stifles  S5a  dies."  Camus.  I  think, 
was  absolutely  correct  as  liidlvlduals  need 
to  supplement  their  existence  with  some  type 
of  work  or  work  related  activity.  Society  has 
been  slow,  however,  through  the  years  to 
learn  that  such  work  activity  cannot  be  pro- 
vided to  an  Individual  based  solely  on  eco- 
nomic considerations. 

The  theme  of  this  conference — "What  Is 
the  value  of  the  person  In  Industry"— cer- 
tainly relates  to  concerns  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  In  the  Congress  have  and  Is 
especially  relevant  In  considering  such  areas 
as:  productivity  commission  legislation 
strike  prevention  legislation,  manpower 
training  proposals,  trade  legislation,  and  of 
course.  Senator  Kennedy's  "Worker  Aliena- 
tion Research  and  Technical  AssUtance  Act 
of  1973"  which,  at  the  risk  of  sounding  a 
bit  partisan.  I  believe  might  be  more  properly 
titled  "The  Worker  Motivation  Research  and 
Technical  Assistance  Act". 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  employment 
Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, of  the  jienate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  held  two  days  of  hearings  last 
year  on  the  Kennedy  legislation.  Identical 
to  the  proposal  he  has  again  Introduced  this 
year  I  am  prlvUeged  to  serve  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
for  that  reason  have  a  special  Interest  In 
potential  federal  involvement  In  this  area 
To  be  able  to  assess,  however,  what  the  role 
the  Federal  Government  might  have  In  this 
field.  I  believe  we  must  focus  on  three  ques- 
tions :  ^ 

1 .  What  do  such  terms  as  "Job  enrichment" 
and  "worker  alienation"  reallv  mean— Is  this 
a  subject  area  that  can  be  isolated  and  ex- 
amined with  any  degree  of  accuracy: 

2  Assuming  we  answer  the  first  question 
in  the  affirmative,  what  proposed  solutions 
for  this  problem  area  merit  Implementation- 
and 

3  What  role  should  private  Industry  P-ed- 
eral.  State  and  local  governments  and  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Urban-Industrial 
Ministry  headed  by  Reverend  Bastln  play  In 
bringing  about  such  solutions. 

Answers  to  the  first  question  were  con- 
sidered very  preliminarily  bv  the  hearings 
chaired  by  Senator  Kennedy  last  year  and 
by  a  number  of  studies  .-supported  bv  the 
Federal  Government  Includlni?  the  study 
Work  In  America",  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  under  Elliot  Richardson— 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  research 
work    to   date    on    this    subject.    Organized 


labor,  private  Industry  and  various  universi- 
ties also  have  conducted  extensive  research 
In  this  area  aiid  are  to  be  commended  for 
taking  such  constructive  action.  The  ques- 
tion seems  to  remain  an  open  one.  however, 
as  to  what  extent  there  really  is  a  problem 
area  with  regard  to  Job  enrichment  and  satis- 
faction. 

Elliott  Richardson  presents  the  c«se  for 
greater  research  In  this  area  as  /oUows  in  the 
preamble  of  "work  In  America": 

"While  negotiations  over  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  seem  to  have  received  the  lions 
share  of.-attentlon  In  the  past  few  decades, 
considerable  Interest  has  been  displayed  over 
the  past  ysiwr  In  our  magazines,  newspapers 
and  other  media  In  the  quality  of  working 
life.  This  Is  not.  of  course,  an  entirely  new 
Issue.  One  need  only  recall  the  novels  of 
Dickens  and  the  horrible  lot  he  portrayed 
of  children  at  work.  Steinbeck's  migrants  and 
Caldwells  farmers,  the  sweatshops  in  our  in- 
dustrial cities,  and  more  recently,  the  efforts 
to  Improve  the  working  conditions  of  coal- 
mlners— to  realize  how  profoundly  and 
broadly  people  care  about  the  quality  of 
work. 

"Vet.  after  following  the  searching  exposi- 
tion of  this  report,  one  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  however  deeply  we  have  cared  In  the 
past,  we  never  really  understood  the  Impor- 
tance, the  meaning,  and  the  reach  of  work." 
Numerous  studies  and  startling  statistics 
can  be  cited  to  support  Richardson.  Includ- 
ing reports  of  plant  sabotage,  figures  of 
worker  absenteeism — industry  treek  recently 
reported  that  at  least  five  percent  of  1  4  mU- 
llon  of  the  nation's  37.8  blue  collar  workers 
will  not  be  on  the  Job  on  any  given  dav.  Per- 
haps an  even  more  convincing  argument  to 
the  American  consumer  Is  the  abundance  of 
poor  and  inferior  quality  products  on  the 
market. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem,  however 
has  been  questioned.  P>rofessor  J.  L.  Wlndle 
of  Purdue  University.  Depart;nent  of  Indus- 
trial Supervision,  believes  It  Is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  for  the  employer  to  make 
changes  In  the  structure  of  the  Job  in  order 
to  motivate  the  employee.  Essentially,  he 
feels  that  the  employee's  motivational  prob- 
lem does  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
work:  instead,  the  moUvatlonal  problem  Is 
more  lUely  to  be  a  personal  one— the  em- 
ployee brought  It  Into  the  plant  the  day  be 
Was  hired. 

Professor  Wlndle  states:  "Mv  contention  Is 
that  If  Its  a  personal  thing,  a  matter  of  In- 
dividual motivation,  the  employer  can't  do 
much  about  It.  The  kinds  of  things  employ- 
ers can  do  include  better  selection  and  place- 
ment of  people.  If  we're  talking  about  rou- 
tine, repetitive  Jobs,  let's  select  p?ople  who 
enjoy  doing  a  routine.  We  have  studies  that 
show  such  people  exist." 

A  recent  study  by  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan supports  Professor  Wlndle's  argument 
and  numerous  union  officials  also  have  ques- 
tioned whether  Job  enrichment  really  is  a 
legitimate  problem,  or  rather  Just  a  problem 
of  society  generally.  For  Insta.ice.  the  effect  of 
pay  levels  and  fringe  benefits  on  the  quality 
of  the  wor'iers'  life  could  overshadow  the 
work  experience  (i.e.,  legal  services  trust 
fund) . 

WUliam  Wlnlslnger.  vice  oresldent  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  re- 
cently stated  Job  enrichment  is  Just  "a  stop 
watch  In  sheep's  clothing"  in  referring  to 
labor's  tradlUonal  disdain  for  managements 
time  and  motion  studies.  Numerous  other 
union  ofllclals.  Including  Leonard  Woodcock 
also  have  raised  questions  about  the  validity 
of  the  problem. 

I  do  not  have  the  definitive  answer  to  this 
question,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
to  Ignore  the  poealblUty  of  a  problem  of 
great  magnitude  in  this  area.  Our  balance 
of  trade  payments  situation,  our  country's 
economic  health   and  potential   for  growth 


through  Increased  productivity  and  Indua- 
triai  peace  would  aeem  to  almost  mandate 
an  exploration  of  this  subject.  Beyond  these 
oollective  national  intereate,  however.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  Imperative  to  at  least  examine- 
this  area  because  of  individual  humanlsUc " 
considerations  potentially  Involved. 

The  one  SHjeclflc  propoeal   that  the  Con- 
greae  has  focused   upon  Is  the  legislation  I 
earlier    referred    to    Introduced    by    Senator 
Kennedy  His  approach  would  establish  a  fed- 
eral commitment  of  $20  mUllon  over  the  next 
two  years  for  research  Into  the  problem  of 
worker  alienation  In  all  occupations.  SpecLfl- 
cally.  the  bill  would  provide  technical  as- 
slaUnce  to  groups  of  workers,  unions,  pri- 
vate industry   and   state   and   local   govern - 
meafs    for    practical    experlmentaUon    and 
pUot   projects   to   alleviate   worker   dlasatls- 
'*<=*loi»  *h<l   fund   development   of  currlcu- 
luma  f5»-  the  training  of  professionals  in  work 
humanlzatlon  methods.  Other  provisions  of 
^•s  Pfopos&l  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  Insure  that  federal  agencies  seek 
to  maximize  Job  saUsfactlon  and  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  seek  assurances  that 
Job  satisfacUon  Is  oonsldered  by  Federal  con- 
tractors. Both  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
HEW  would   be  directed   periodically  to  re- 
port back  to  the  Congress  and  naake  recom- 
mendations as  to  whether  additional  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary. 

Discussions  have  been  held  at  the  staff 
level  for  conducting  further  hearings  on  the 
Kennedy  proposal  and  other  topics  within 
this  subject  area.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  employment  subcommittee  could 
place  priority  on  this  matter  during  the  first 
part  of  next  year  and  proceed  with  compre- 
hensive hearings. 

Areas  and  proposed  solutions  which  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  should  consider  In- 
clude: 

Plans  to  permit  groups  of  workers  to  Join 
together  In  teams  In  performing  tasks. 

Plans  to  permit  workers  to  perform  more 
than  Just  one  part  of  a  mechanized  Job. 

Programs  to  permit  employee  participation 
In  the  design  of  new  plants. 

E-xperlmentatlon  with  supervisor-employee 
discussion  groups  Including  meetings  of  top 
management  and  the  rank  and  file. 

Participation  by  top  management  In  as- 
sembly line  work  to  see  the  Job  from  the 
workers  viewpoint. 

Humanlzatlon  of  work  faculties  and  the 
work  environment. 

VPhlte  collar  workers  and  Job  satisfaction 

Investlcratlon  Into  the  relationship  between 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  worker  dUsatls- 
f  act  ion. 

Experimentation  with  flexible  hour  plans 
to  permit  workers  to  begin  at  different  hours 

Experlmentatlori  with  partial  retirement 
and  part-time  worker  p'ogram.s. 

Implementation  of  employee  quality  ef- 
fectiveness programs  permitting  employees 
greater  opportunities  to  test  and  evaluate  the 
products   that   they   are  producing. 

Experimentation  of  variations  of  profit 
sharing  plans. 

With  regard  to  what  role  private  Industry 
labor  organizations,  private  grouns  and  gov- 
ernment can  play  in  helping  Implement  solu- 
tions I  believe  the  answer  must  be  one  of 
maximum  co-operation  and  co-ordination.  A 
start  at  the  congressional  level  might  be  en- 
actment of  a  proposal  similar  to  that  ad- 
vanced by  Senator  Kennedy.  I  am  not  cer- 
Uln  One  thing  I  believe  Is  certain,  however. 
Is  that  this  subject  must  receive  continuing 
national  attention  and  Congress  must  not 
fall  to  r.t  least  consider  suggestions  from 
organizations  such  as  those  re-re<;ented  here 


GENOCIDE  MISUNDERSTOOD 

Mr   PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  oppose  American  ratification  of 
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the  Genocide  Convention  because  they 
believe  tlaat  the  convention's  definition 
of  the  word  "genocide"  dangerously  dis- 
torts the  true  meaning  of  the  term.  They 
maintain  that  article  11  of  the  treaty 
would  require  each  signatory  to  prose- 
cute any  person  demonstrating  the  in- 
tent to  destroy  or  harm  a  single  member 
of  a  specified  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious 
grou;-.  This  mindate  they  consider  too 
broad. 

However,  this  concern  is  unwarranted. 
First.,  article  11  of  the  treaty  rather  ex- 
plicitly states  that  only  the  intent  to 
destroy  the  "whole"  or  part  of  such 
groups  would  require  government  action. 
In  1950  Deputy  ^Under  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  drew  the  distinction  between 
crimes  of  genocide  and  homicide  by  not- 
ing that  the  former  designated  the  in- 
tent for  large-scale  violence  against 
members  of  a  specific  group  whUe  ac- 
tions against  one  or  two  members  of  a 
racial  or  ethnic  group  wouJd  fall  in  the 
latter  categoi-y. 

Furthermore,  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  not  increase  the 
number  of  prosecutions  for  violence 
against  individuals  because  the  U.S.  legal 
system  already  considers  such  violent 
acLijns  to  be  criminal  offenses.  Violence 
r.nd  persecution  in  any  form  has  long 
been  abhorrent  to  those  upholding  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  for 
all  men.  Ratification  of  this  document 
would  merely  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  those  principles.  After  more  than  20 
years  of  debate  such  a  reaErmation  is 
more  important  than  ever. 

Finally,  the  convention  allows  for  each 
nation  in  agreement  to  devise  imple- 
menting legislation  consistent  with  the 
constitutions  of  those  nations. 

This  provision  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  make  a  stand  of  moral  opposi- 
tion to  genocide  while  maintaining  crim- 
inal statutes  against  homicide  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  rat- 
ify the  Genocide  Convention  as  quickly 
as  pocisible,  and  make  clear  America's 
position  against  mass  violence. 


RECENT  MURDERS  COMMITTED 
BY  PALESTINIAN  TERRORISTS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  certain 
that  I  express  the  unanimous  view  of  this 
Chamber  when  I  say  that  I  have  been 
shocked  and  horrified  by  the  recent  mur- 
der of  over  30  innocent  people  by  Pales- 
tinian terrorists.  The  wanton  and  brutal 
slaughter  at  Rome  and  Athens  will  live 
for  a  long  time  in  the  memories  of 
civilized  men,  denoting  a  new  level  in  the 
barbarism  that  increasingly  marks  our 
era. 

The  perpetraters  of  this  terrible  crime 
bear  a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  bear 
equally  heavy  responsibility  before  a 
court  of  Justice.  But  they  are  not  isolated 
criminals.  Some  Arab  States  condone 
their  actions,  in  fact  If  not  in  official 
communique,  and  these  states  must  also 
be  held  responsible  for  their  criminal 
outrage. 

There  are  two  recent  international 
agreements  designed  to  deter  suits  such 
as  those  at  Rome  and  Athens.  The  first. 


the  Hague  Convention,  is  directed  at  de- 
terring hijacking;  and  a  companion 
agreement,  the  Montreal  Convention,  is 
aimed  specifically  at  airport  incidents 
such  as  the  recent  tragedies.  Both  agree- 
ments provide  for  the  prosecution  or  ex- 
tradition of  air  pirates. 

The  United  States  is  a  party  to  both 
conventions  as.  I  would  point  out.  Is  Is- 
rael. So  are  some  Arab  States,  including 
our  friend  and  ally,  Jordan;  and  Leba- 
non, noted  for  years  as  perhaps  the  most 
sensible  and  moderate  state  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  has  signed  the  Montreal  Con- 
vention, and  Iraq  has  adhered  to  the 
Hague  agreement.  Neither  Syria  nor  Ku- 
wait have  agreed  to  either  convention. 

But  what  of  the  other  Arab  States? 
Algeria  ha.s  done  nothing,  Libya  has 
done  nothing,  Syria  has  done  nothing. 
Tlipse  states  are  almost  as  guilty  for 
their  lack  of  action,  as  were  the  murder- 
ers of  the  innocent  at  Rome  and  Athens. 
By  not  agreeing  to  prosecute  pirates  and 
terrorists,  these  states — I  single  out  Sy- 
ria in  particular,  which  allowed  the  pi- 
rates to  land  at  Damacus  and  at  Kuwait, 
presumr'bly  under  some  accommoda- 
tion— give  aid  and  encouragement  to 
such  criminals.  I  submit  that  they  are 
thus  criminal  themselves. 

Neither  this  Nation  nor  the  responsible 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  should  tol- 
erate any  longer  their  support  of  crimi- 
nals and  mass  murderers.  Let  those  who 
died  in  Rome  and  Athens  be  the  neces- 
sary impetus  to  bring  all  nations  to  put 
an  end  to  air  piracy. 

The  responsible  nations  of  the  Middle 
East — I  include  especially  Eg>-pt,  which 
is  now  piu'suing  a  reasonable  and  moder- 
ate policy  in  the  pursuit  of  peace — should 
be  the  first  to  realize  that  the  terrorists 
do  great  harm  to  the  Arab  cause.  Some 
have.  They  degrade  the  world's  Image  of 
the  Arab  to  that  of  a  cowardly  assassin 
of  women  and  children.  They  make  it  all 
but  impossible  for  non-Arabs  to  view  this 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  from  an  un- 
prejudiced standpoint. 

I  fiiTnly  believe  that,  despite  their  pro 
forma  denials,  the  Palestinian  guerrilla 
organizations  have  full  foreknowledge  of 
incidents  such  as  the  recent  ones.  And  I 
equally  believe  tliat  the  Arab  govern- 
ments have  it  in  their  power  to  control 
these  organizations,  and  to  force  them  to 
halt  the  terrorism. 

The  Arab  States,  particularly  Egypt. 
are  now  mdicating  a  desire  for  better  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  We  share 
that  hope.  They  ask  us  to  adopt  an  im- 
partial attitude  toward  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  to  give  Arab  claims 
a  fair  hearing.  I  favor  these  positions.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  justice  and  of  good 
policy  that  we  should  work  for  good  rela- 
tions with  all  the  nations  of  this  part  of 
the  world.  And  we  should  be  unprejudiced 
in  our  exanlination  of  the  claims  of  all 
parties. 

But  as  a  precondition  to  this  attitude 
on  our  part,  I  think  we  should  demand  of 
the  Arab  governments  that  they  condemn 
and^act  to  end  the  terrorism,  particu- 
larly the  air  piracy  perpetrated  by  the 
Palestinians.  As  I  said.  I  firmly  believe 
that  these  governments  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  this.  We  should  formally  de- 
mand that  all  Arab  States  adhere  to  the 


Hague  and  Montreal  Conventions,  and 
carry  out  the  terms  of  those  conventions 
by  prosecuting  or  extraditing  pirates,  and 
ask  for  UN  support  in  that  position.  This 
would  be  a  strong  coercive  measure,  but 
uith  more  than  30  coffins  containing  in- 
nocent victims  of  terrorism  now  await- 
ing burial,  can  we  do  less?  1  do  not  think 
so. 

As  I  mentioned,  some  of  the  Arab 
States,  particularly  Lebanon  and  Jordan, 
have  been  leaders  in  the  worldwide 
fight  against  air  terrorism.  Others,  such 
as  Egj-pt,  have  been  moving  in  the  right 
directon.  Let  Algeria,  Lybia,  Syria. 
Kuwait,  and  the  others  who  have  not 
adhered  to  the  piracy  conventions  fol- 
low the  lead  of  their  neighbors.  And  let 
all  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  act 
effectively  against  those  within  their 
borders  who  practice,  support,  espouse, 
or  have  foreknowledge  of  these  horrible, 
murderous  activities.  Then  the  Arabs  will 
have  put  the  rest  of  the  world  on  notice 
that  they  are  responsible  people,  deserv- 
ing of  serious  and  respectful  attention. 
And  the  innocent  victims  at  Rome  and 
Athens  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  December 
18  on  this  subject   be   printed  in  the  . 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Arab  Terkorists 

The  fanaticism  that  has  perverted  the 
Palestinian  Arab  cause  for  so  long  has 
once  again  taken  a  bloody,  mindless 
toll  In  Innocent  human  lifa^  No  civilized 
person  or  government  can  stand  aloof  from 
the  tragedies  perpetrated  in  Rome  and 
Athens  yesterday:  no  political  cause  can 
Justify  the  murderous  acts. 

Yesterday's  terrorism  follows  an  all-too- 
famlllar  pattern:  whenever  responsible  Arab 
leaders  show  some  sign  of  readiness  to  try 
for  a  political  settlement  with  Israel,  the 
Palestlr.lan  extremists  commit  one  of  their 
outrages.  Their  obvious  motive  Is  so  to 
arouse  passions  that  no  political  compromise 
can  be  carried  through.  Neither  Arabs  nor 
Israelis  must  allow  themselves  to  be  diverted 
from  the  path  of  accommodation  by  the 
action  of  these  gunmen. 

But  the  Arab  governments  cannot  escape 
all  responsibility  for  the  spirit  of  terrorism, 
however  much  they  may  deplore  Individual 
outbursts  or  claim  that  Individual  terrorists 
are  beyond  the  control  of  government  au- 
thority. It  Is  the  Arab  governments  that 
cynically  used  the  Palestinian  grievance  to 
further  their  own  political  ends  over  the 
years;  It  Is  the  Arab  leaders  who  have  short- 
sightedly nurtiired  the  Palestinian  guerrilla 
organizations  Into  a  political  and  military 
force  which  Is  now  acting  against  Arab  In- 
terests as  well  as  against  Israel. 

Even  at  this  moment  the  Government  of 
Syria  Is  carrying  through  an  official  policy  of 
treatl^^  human  beings  as  pawns,  In  Its  re- 
fusal to  exchange  prisoners  of  war  with 
Israel.  This  Inhumane  cynicism  is  J'ost  as 
reprehensible — and  breeds  just  as  much  sus- 
picion and  hostility — as  the  overt  violence  of 
the  terrorists. 

The  terrorists  now  stalking  the  alrlanes 
represent  no  one  but  themaelves.  But  tte 
Arab  world  as  a  whole  and  a  number  of  other 
countries  are  now  on  test:  Will  Japan  and 
the  European  governments,  whoee  obvious 
need  for  oil  has  led  them  to  "tut"  toward 
the  Arabs,  muffle  their  outrage  for  fear  of 
risking  further  economic  sanctions?  Will  the 
oll-rlch  Arab  states  dare  to  Invoke  their  oU 
weapon   against   countries   which    condenan 
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terrorlam?  Uost  Important,  will  8711*  and 
tbe  other  Arab  states  oa  Israal's  frontlera 
recognize  their  obltgatlona  now  to  malca  spe- 
cific geetures  of  p«aoef\U  Intent  toward 
Israel,  in  light  of  the  barbiulc  act*  of 
yesterday? 

Arab  leaders  protest  their  readlnees  for  eo> 
•ilstence  and  aetUemect  These  noble  senti- 
ments require  confirmation  In  deeds  aa  weU 
as  words. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


Mr,  PELL.  Mr  President,  in  a  year 
that  has  seen  lltUe  gcxxl  news,  and  a 
surfeit  of  tragedy,  scandal,  economic 
problems,  and  shortages,  there  is  at  least 
one  development  for  which  all  Ameri- 
cans are  grateful;  American  men  are  no 
longer  engaged  In  combat  or  bombing  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Theterminatlon  of  direct  US.  military 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  has  brought  to  a 
close  a  turbulent  and  agonizing  era  in 
our  national  life.  Never  before  In  our 
history  had  the  American  people  been 
so  deeply,  and  Indeed  bitterly,  divided 
over  our  participation  in  a  war. 

For  the  United  States  that  war  Is  now 
over,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
repair  the  damage  it  caused  to  our  coun- 
try, and  to  individual  Americans. 

For  that  reason,  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
and  I  are  tcday  introducing  legislation 
that  would  end  the  war  for  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  in  hiding  in  this 
country,  or  are  living  outside  of  their 
homeland  because  their  consciences 
would  not  permit  them  to  serve  in  the 
military  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Many  Americans  faced  difficult  per- 
sontil  choices  as  a  result  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  No  choice  was  more  difficult 
than  the  choice  that  confronted  thou- 
sands of  yoimg  Americans  who  were 
called  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  In  a 
war  whose  wisdom,  morality,  and  legality 
was  being  questioned  and  chaUenged, 
For  those  young  men  who  believed  the 
war  was  right,  there  was  no  Internal  con- 
flict between  conscience  and  duty  to 
country.  They  served^ bravely,  and  they 
have  the  respect  and  admiration  they  so 
richly  deser\-e. 

Other  young  men  served,  but  with 
troubled  consciences,  or  nagging  doubts. 
And  other  young  men  believed  so 
'  stronglir  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  was 
morally  wrong  that  they  decided  service 
to  their  country  in  a  wrong  cause  would 
be  a  dl.««ervice  both  to  their  country  and 
to  themselves.  Some  of  these  young  men 
went  to  jail.  Others  left  their  homes, 
their  parents,  their  jobe.  and  their  coun- 
try. There  are  those  who  charge  that 
those  who  refused  to  serve  were  moti- 
vated by  cowardice  There  may  be  some 
such  cases,  but  I  believe,  in  the  agonizing 
national  atmosphere  generated  by  the 
war.  that  their  actions  were  not  the  re- 
sxilt  of  a  lack  of  courage,  but  of  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  Senator 
Tatt  and  I  have  introduced  today  would 
not  grant  a  blanket  pardon  to  all  those 
yoimg  Americans  accused  of  refusing 
military  service  during  the  war,  The  bill 
would,  however,  provide  a  way  for  them 
to  come  out  of  hiding,  and  to  return  to 


their  country,  if  they  agree  to  serve  their 
coimtry  In  a  manner  in  keeping  with 
their  conscientious  convlctloiis. 

Under  this  bill,  persons  accused  of  vio- 
lation of  the  Selective  Service  Act  woxild 
be  granted  Immunity  from  prosecution  If 
they  agreed  to  serve  2  years  in  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  or  in  alter- 
nate, conlparable  public  service 

The  act  would  not  apply  to  deserters 
from  military  service.  They  are,  I  be- 
lieve. In  a  different  category,  having 
willingly  accepted  an  obligation  to  serve 
In  the  armed  services  and  sworn  an  oath 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  our  coimtry  has  noth- 
ing to  gain  in  continuing  the  anguish  of 
young  Americans  alienated  from  their 
country  by  the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam 
We  gain  nothing  by  forcing  them,  with 
the  threat  of  Jail,  to  remain  in  hiding 
or  overseas,  separated  from  their  fami- 
lies and  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
country  has  nothing  to  lose  in  permitting 
these  young  Americans  to  return  to  our 
national  life,  with  a  requirement  that 
they  dedicate  2  years  of  their  lives  to 
serving  their  country. 

The  American  people  are  a  generous 
and  forgiving  people.  We  do  not  bear 
grudges,  and  we  do  n^t  seek  retribution 
or  vengeance.  We  do,  however,  seek  equal 
justice  under  the  law. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  admitted  that 
he  had  cheated  on  his  income  taxes,  at 
a  time  when  those  tax  dollars  were  need- 
ed to  support  the  war  In  Vietnam.  There 
was  no  contention  that  that  act  of  tax 
evasion  was  an  act  of  con.science,  but  the 
former  Vice  President  remains  today  a 
free  man. 

Are  we  to  apply  a  different  standard 
to  young  men  who.  from  conscience,  re- 
fused to  commit  their  bodies  and  minds 
to  a  war,  while  permitting  a  form  of 
amnesty  to  men  who  evaded  a  commit- 
ment of  their  tax  dollars'  I  would  hope 
not. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  humane  bill. 
It  does  not  seek  to  open  the  wounds 
Inflicted  on  our  Nation  by  the  long  and 
divisive  war  In  Vietnam.  It  seeks  rather 
to  heal  those  wounds,  with  tempered 
justice. 

I  hope  therefore  that  the  bill  will  be 
given  early  and  earnest  consideration. 
In  some  way,  at  some  time,  we  must  re- 
solve the  question  of  ou»- policy  toward 
these  young  Americans,  alienated  from 
their  country.  The  Interests  qj  the  coun- 
try, and  of  these  young  men  are  best 
served  by  acting  now 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  In  favor  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment that  enacted  into  law  the  simple, 
commonsense  proposition  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  not  prohibit  or  regulate  the 
importation  of  any  strategic  or  critical 
material  from  a  non-Communist  nation 
so  long  as  the  importation  of  such  ma- 
terials from  Communist  nations  is  not 
prohibited.  When  that  amendment  was 
enacted  into  law,  the  United  States  was 
freed  of  its  5 -year  dependency  on  the 


Soviet  Union  for  Its  supplies  of  metal- 
lurgical-grade chrome  ore.  as  only  Rho- 
desia and  the  Soviet  Union  are  signif- 
icant exporters  of  this  critical  metal 

Those  who  supported  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment in  1971  did  so  on  two  principal 
grounds:  First  of  all,  the  embargo  on 
Rhodeslan  chrome  provided  the  Rus- 
sians with  a  monopoly  that  they  would 
not  be  timid  about  exploiting  for  com- 
mercial profit.  In  fact  during  the  5-year 
period  of  the  embargo — 1966-71^So- 
vlet  ore  selling  on  the  international 
market  rose  from  $25  per  ton  to  $72  per 
ton.  Secondly,  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  argued  that  we  could  not 
prudently  be  dependent  on  a  potential 
adversary  for  so  critically  Important  a 
strategic  material. 

What  astonishes  me  is  that  a  majority 
of  this  body  has  repudiated  the  emi- 
nently sensible  and  responsible  action 
taken  just  2  years  ago. 

I  say  astonishing  because  in  the  last 
2  months  we  have  been  forced  to  face 
the  consequences  of  a  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  essential  resources  In  the  hands  of 
foreign  governments,  and  the  dangers 
of  reliance  on  foreign  neyources  that 
can  be  withheld  for  political  reasons. 
Since  the  Arab  oil  embargo  was  an- 
nounced 2  months  ago,  the  price  of  In- 
temationsd  shipments  of  crude  oil  have 
more  than  trebled,  and  we  are  being 
forced  to  make  dramatic  adjustments 
in  every  aspect  of  our  life  to  accommo- 
date a  15-percent  cutback  In  our  total 
supplies  of  oil  and  petroleum  products. 
Two  years  ago  It  was  possible  to  argue 
that  we  had  adequate  stockpiled  chrome 
ore  to  tide  us  over  anj'  temporary  em- 
bargoes by  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  with 
the  benefit  of  hindsight,  we  have  a  far 
clearer  understanding  of  the  need  for 
continuing  Importations  of  chrome  In 
order  to  expand  our  production  of  basic 
and  specialty  steels.  The  fact  is  that  we 
now  have  on  hand  in  our  stockpile  less 
than  a  1-year  supply  of  chrome  ore. 

Two  years  ago,  critics  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  warned  us  that  America 
would  lose  caste  In  the  chanceries  of 
the  world  If  we  broke  rank  with  a  U.N. 
resolution.  Again  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  it  is  clear  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  has  had  no  ad- 
verse impact  on  U.S.  foreign  relations 
save  for  the  beneficial  one  of  persuading 
the  Soviets  that  the  United  States  would 
not  allow  Itself  to  be  made  vulnerable 
to  Soviet  economic  warfare  by  a  U.N. 
resolution. 

Mr  President.  I  Just  hope  that  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  have  the  time  over  the  Christ- 
mas recess  to  reflect  on  current  world 
realities,  to  reflect  on  the  role  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  encouraging  the  Arab 
oU  embargo,  and  then  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  responsible  action 
the  House  can  take  is  to  allow  the  bill 
the  Senate  has  Just  adopted  to  gather 
dust  In  a  congressional  pigeonhole. 

WHO  OWNS  TU'O- THIRDS  OF 
EARTH? 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr  President,  In  the 
Issue  of  Monday,  December  17.  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  lead  editorial  reviewed 
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progress,  or  lack  of  it,  toward  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  question:  Who 
owns  two-thirds  of  earth? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  as  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  17,  1973] 
Law  or  thi  Ska:  Enouqr's  E:NOTrcH 

The  UN.s  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  ended 
Friday  with  delegates  from  148  nations  only 
really  able  to  agree  on  one  thing.  They'U 
all  (jet  together  for  10  weeks  In  Caracas  next 
summer.  After  all.  If  they  couldnt  do  that 
much  the  Individual  delegates  would  all  be 
out  of  Jobs.  And  since  that  seems  to  be  the 
only  common  ground,  there's  always  Vienna 
In  1976. 

It's  Just  as  well.  The  U.S.  presented  Its 
clTRft  treaty  three  years  ago,  and  we  would 
have  been  alarmed  IX  at  any  pwlnt  the  de- 
veloping nations  had  rushed  to  sign  It.  U.S. 
policy  on  Law  of  the  Sea  doesn't  really  serve 
VS.  Interests,  and  It  has  always  been  a  oom- 
rort  to  8usp>e«t  that  these  negotiations  have 
been  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start. 

The  conference  grew  out  of  a  couple  of 
concerns.  One.  that  If  more  and  more  coastal 
nations  extended  their  terrltorlaJ  limits  200 
miles  Into  the  sea  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
would  be  threatened.  Second,  that  unless 
there  Is  some  Icind  of  global  accord  to  decU 
with  the  exploitation  of  the  ocean  resources, 
nations  would  be  going  to  war  over  who  gets 
what.  There  may  be  more  than  100  billion 
barrels  of  oil  below  the  outer  continental 
margins  of  the  world's  coaataJ  areas  and  there 
is  almost  an  unlimited  sufjply  of  manganese 
nodules,  rich  in  nickel  and  copper  as  well, 
heaped  on  the  deep  ocean  bed. 

The  draft  treaty  President  Nixon  put  for- 
ward In  1970  In  no  way  attempted  to  maxi- 
mize VS.  Interests.  Rather,  it  evolved  out  of 
struggles  within  the  government,  with  the 
loudest,  best- positioned  voices  at  the  De- 
fense and  State  Departments  winning  out. 
Defense  Is  really  only  concerned  with  secur- 
ing the  right  of  the  Navy  to  go  anywhere  it 
now  can  go.  State's  chief  lntere.st,  as  usual. 
Is  In  securing  that  Uluslve  perfect  treaty, 
a  document  that  will  bring  hi^jplness  and 
peace  to  mankind.  No  one  worried  about 
U.S.  access  to  resources. 

A3  a  result,  the  U.8.  position  emphaslBee 
freedom  of  passage  and  a  global  sharing  of 
ocean  resources.  From  a  depth  of  2CX)  meters 
out  to  the  end  of  the  continental  margin,  the 
coastal  slat*  would  have  supervisory  control 
over  the  ocean  s  resources  but  would  share 
the  revenues  derived  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  deep  ocean  bed  and  all  thc«e 
nodules  would  be  controlled  bv  an  Interna- 
tional regime  that  wouJd  decide  who  Is 
allowed  to  mine  and  where  they  can  mine, 
dividing  the  wealth  through  an  International 
revenue-sharing  mechanU-im 

The  State  Department  may  have  believed 
this  would  look  like  a  bonanza  to  the  de- 
veloping natlon.s,  who  through  sheer  numbers 
have  dominated  the  Iaw  of  the  Sea  parleys. 
But  these  countries  naturally  looked  at  the 
VS.  draft  treaty  as  an  otienlng  pamblt  of 
the  world's  chief  "economic  imperialist  '  .Vs 
might  be  expected,  their  oounte.-prf>p<js&l.'! 
would  make  It  economically  Impossible  tr  ex- 
ploit the  ocean  resources,  which  Is  what  .-nany 
of  them  have  In  mmd 

It  Is  an  e.mpty  exercise  The  VB  Senate 
would  never  ratify  the  U.3.  draft  treaty,  let 
alone  the  bizarre  schemes  kicking  around 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  So  far  as  we 
can  tell,  the  governmenu  of  Western  Europe, 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  going 
along  with  those  negotiations  simply  to 
humor  the  United  States  and  the  T^aaslonately 
serious  developing  nations 
The  only  nation  that  is  paying  any  serious 


penalty  for  dragging  out  the  conference  Is  the 
United  States.  Its  companiep  have  the  capital 
and  technology  to  exploit  the  resources  but 
hesitate  to  do  so  when  in  a  few  year;:  s-ime 
unknown  mtemational  authority  cxmid 
theoretlcaUy  wipe  them  out  with  taxes  and 
regulations.  The  Interior  Department  wont 
issue  oil  and  gas  leases  beyond  200  meters,  for 
example.  wlthoiU  making  them  conditional 
on  terms  of  some  future  agreeiinent.  Nor  wUl 
most  U.S.  companies  go  after  those  ncxiules 
with  the  political  risk,  thfieh  Howard 
Hughes  la  doing  so  on  the  sound  assumption 
that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will  either 
break  down  or  go  on  forever,  from  spa  to 
shining  spa. 

Enough  is  enough.  For  the  sake  of  form, 
the  United  States  may  as  well  send  Its  nego- 
tiators to  Venezuela  and  Vienna  though 
there  la  much  to  recommend  a  clean  break. 
But  the  Important  thUie  is  that  the  U.S. 
government  should  free  the  petroleum  and 
mining  Industries  of  any  caveat.s  linked  to 
some  future  treaty,  and  let  them  go  to  work 
adding  to  the  world's  store  of  available 
resources. 

Will  this  mean  the  U.S.  Navy  will  be  boxed 
In?  No.  Any  coastal  state  that  desires  to 
maintain  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  have  to  maintain  reasonable  rules  of 
passage.  Will  it  mean  countries  will  go  to  war 
over  who  gets  those  nodules,  oU  or  ftsh?  No 
mwe  than  they  do  now,  or  lees  than  they 
woiUd  If  some  world  authority  came  Into 
being.  When  was  the  last,  time  the  United 
Nations  settled  such  a  scrap? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
read  Into  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Headlined:  "Law  of  the  Sea:  Enough's 
Enough."  the  editorial  said  that,  while 
the  United  States  may  as  well  send  our 
negotiators  to  the  forthcoming  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  our  Government 
shoiUd  also  "free  the  petroleum  and 
mining  industries  of  any  caveats  linked 
to  some  future  treaty  and>  let  them  go 
to  work  adding  to  the  world's  store  of 
available  resources." 

The  edltorta!  prompted  a  response 
from  Amba,s,sador  John  R  Stevenson, 
special  representative  of  the  President 
for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
.sador  Stevertson's  reply  appear  in  the 
Record  foUowlng  my  remarks — which 
include  my  statement  that  I  am  with 
him  when  he  say.<;: 

VS.  policy  le  predicated  on  completion 
of  the  conference's  work  on  schedule — pre- 
ferably  next   summer  but  In  any  event  by 

1975  at  t,>ie  latest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Lmxas  Ambassador  on  Sea-Law  Talks 
Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal : 
Your  editorial  "Law  of  the  Sea:  Enough's 
Enough"  (Dec.  17)  on  the  first  session  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  reveals  a  funda- 
mental misconception  of  present  VS  policy, 
and  misjudges  the  prospects  for  an  interna- 
tional agreement  serving  VS.  Interests.  It 
also.  In  my  opinion,  is  premised  on  a  serious 
miscalculation  of  what  the  oceans  would  be 
like  If  an  agreement  is  not  reached. 

Vou  assert  that  no  one  m  the  US.  govern- 
ment has  worried  about  US  access  to  ocean 
resources.  Tet  the  fact  Ls  that  such  access  Is 
a  fundamental  objective  of  VS.  policy. 

That  policy,  as  articulated  In  draft  treaty 
articles  tabled  last  summer  would  give  coastal 
states  such  as  the  United  States  full  resource 
JurlsdlctloD  over  the  petroleum  and  natural 


gas  of  the  continental  margin.  With  respect 
to  the  precise  outer  limit  of  coastal  state 
Jurisdiction,  there  was  broad  support  among 
the  countries  participating  in  the  prepara- 
tory work  for  300  miles,  or  200  miles  on  the 
ou'er  edge  of  the  continental  margin,  which- 
ever Ls  further  seaward. 

During  the  Interim  period  untU  agreement 
has  been  reached.  It  will  not  be  the  poUcy  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  condition  leas- 
ing on  the  outer  continental  shelf  on  the 
•^erms  of  a  future  agreement  In  November 
the  Federal  Register  published  the  depart- 
ment's opinion  that  no  changes  in  current 
lease  forms  would  be  required  to  insure  com- 
phance  by  the  United  SUtes  with  any  treaty 
resulting  from  the  present  negotiations 

U.S.  proposals  also  provide  for  coastal  state 
control  and  preferential  fishing  rights  for 
species  of  fish  inhabiting  coastal  waters  or 
spawning  In  coastal  rivers.  (Foreign  fisher- 
men would  be  given  access  on  reasonable 
terms  to  the  extent  the  coastal  8t*te  does  not 
have  the  capacity  to  catch  up  to  what  am- 
servation  limits  permit.)  Fishing  for  highly 
migratory  ocean  species  such  as  tuna  would 
be  governed  by  agreed  International  agree- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  nickel  and  copper  from 
deep-ocean  manganese  nodules,  VS.  pro- 
posals provide  for  licensing  that  will  be  non- 
dlscretlonary,  or  a  flrst-come,  first  served,  ex- 
clusive-right basis;  among  qualified  ocean 
miners  certified  as  technically  and  financially 
competent  by  a  sponsoring  country,  and  with 
appropriate  measures  to  prevent  staking  out 
vast  areas  without  workuig  them.  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  an  international  organization 
that  would  have  discretionary  authority  to 
decide  who  is  allowed  to  mine  and  where  they 
can  mine.  Moreover,  UJ3.  representatives  have 
consistently  and  stronglv  opposed  giving  an 
international  authority  the  effective  power 
to  restrict  access  through  imposing  price  or 
production  controls. 

These  are  hardly  the  policies  or  proposals 
of  a  government  unconcerned  with  protect- 
ing Its  resource  mterests  in  the  oceans.  How- 
ever, it  Is  UJ3.  policy  to  achieve  Its  resource 
objectives,  not  by  unilateral  action  but 
rather  by  a  generally  accepted  International 
agreement.  Such  an  agreement  would  pro- 
test other  Important  United  States  Interests 
that  might  be  sacrificed  by  a  umiateral  ap- 
proach. Thus,  for  example,  l:  would  also 
provide  for  free  transit  through  ir.tema- 
tlonal  straits  and.  in  the  area  of  coastal 
state  resource  Jurisdiction,  lor  freedom  of 
navigation,  protection  of  the  ocean  environ- 
ment and  the  right  to  conduct  scientific 
research. 

Nor  Is  the  avoidance  of  conflict  through 
building  more  effective  international  law  and 
Institutions  merely  an  international  law- 
yer's Idealism.  Nations  have  gone  to  war 
over  transit  through  International  straits. 
Fisheries  disputes  have  poisoned  normaUy 
friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
South,  and  the  recent  "cod  war"  between 
Iceland  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
a  matter  of  serlotis  concern  not  only  to 
thoee  countries  but  also  to  their  friends  aiKi 
allies 

In  attempting  to  achieve  all  of  theae  ob- 
jectives, the  U.S.  has  sought  a  tre.^ty  giving 
coastal  states  broad  res<  urce  management 
Jurisdiction  In  a  brriad  a.'^a  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial sea.  but  which  would  alsc'  proviae 
express  protection  for  other  use?  of  the  area 
and  the  marine  environment  Disputes  would 
be  settled  throuch  agreed  ccmp-jlsorv  prcx*- 
dures  Revenue  sharing  with  the  ir.tema- 
tional  commtinlty  ir,  respect  of  non-renew- 
able resources  has  also  been  •uppor-ed  by 
the  United  States,  not  alone  for  reasons  cf 
equitable  sharing  w.th  geographically  dis- 
advantaged areas,  hut  aisc  a?  a  practical 
means  of  achieving  general  agreement 

In  the  deep  seabed,  similarly  the  V S  has 
profxjsed    treaty    articles    providing    :or    re- 
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source  development  while  protecting  other 
uaes  and  the  inarlDe  envtroiiment.  with  dla- 
putea  settled  by  compulaory  process  While 
on  the  one  hand  providing  for  sharing  of 
benefits  with  the  international  community, 
these  articles  would  also  give  deep-sea  min- 
ers the  security  of  tenure  and  protection 
ftom  Interference  that  they  could  not 
achieve  In  reliance  on  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  right  to  exploit.  • 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  your  skepticism  re- 
garding the  proapects  of  securing  a  treaty 
that  "will  bring  happiness  and  peace  to 
mankind"  or  settle  a  "scrap"  over  naviga- 
tional rights  or  resources.  No  one  who  has 
been  personally  involved  In  negotiating  with 
some  160  sovereign  nations  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  multilateral  treaty  affecting 
hard  poUtlcal.  economic,  military  and  other 
national  '  Interests  could  minimise  the  In- 
herent dUBculties.  However,  by  the  same 
token  we  should  not  minimize  the  threat 
that  failure  to  reach  agreement  poses  not 
only  for  our  aonresource  interests  but  for 
certain  reeoArce  interests,  such  as  the  ocean 
transportation  of  petroleum  and  hard 
minerals. 

The  choice  Is  not  between  US.  freedom  to 
exploit  on  the  one  hand  and  a  give-away  on 
the  other,  but  between  an  agreed  Interna- 
tional solution  protecting  our  interests  and 
the  partition  of  a  large  part  of  the  oceans 
by  coastal  states  with  no  agreed  rules  for  the 
area  beyond.  There  Is  at  the  very  least  a 
common  general  Interest  In  minimum  rules 
of  order  which  can,  as  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  has  done  In  the 
skies,  provide  ground  niles  under  which  com- 
petition can  t>e  carried  on  without  dlsaatrous 
coofilct  from  which  no  one  will  emerge  the 
winner. 

To  be  sure,  a  succeasfui  negotiation  must 
be  a  two-way  street  As  you  quite  properly 
point  out,  the  developing  countrlee  are  by 
their  sheer  weight  of  numbers  in  a  (x>altlon 
to  dominate  the  conference  But  the  object 
of  the  negotiation  is  not  the  adoption  by 
the  conference  of  a  treaty  text  by  the  de- 
veloping countrlee  over  the  opposition  of 
the  cOarltlme  and  developed  countries,  but 
rather  a  generally  accepUble  treaty  that  can 
be  ratified  by  most  states,  including  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  and  developed  countrlee. 

pyjrtunately,  the  responsible  developing 
country  leaders  of  the  conference — including 
the  highly  qualified  repreeentaUves  of  Sri 
Lanka,  the  Cameroons  and  Venezuela,  elected 
by  the  Just-ended  organizational  session  as 
chairman  of  the  conference  and  chairman  of 
two  main  committees — are  well  aware  of  this 
fundamental  UniltaUon  on  majority  rule.  If 
they  will  work  for  reasonable  accommodation 
of  developed  and  maritime  country  Interests 
and  avoid  a  aelf-defeating  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  our  hard  Interests  no  less  than  "a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind" 
require  that  we,  for  our  part,  make  a  maxi- 
mum effort  to  achieve  a  generally  acceptable 
negotiated  solution 

As  to  the  risk  of  protracted  delay  in  the 
negotiations.  V3  reprssentatlves  have  made 
It  abundantly  clear  that  VA.  policy  Is  predi- 
cated on  completion  of  the  conference's  work 
on  schedule — preferably  next  summer  but  in 
any  event  by  1975  at  the  latest. 

Ambassadob  Joifif  R.  Sttvcnson. 
Special  Representative  of  the  President 
for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 


TRANSIT  PLANTING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  U  my 
pnvikge  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  the  national  organi- 
zation founded  in  1922  to  promote  and 
expand  interest  In  the  horticultural  sci- 
ences. 

The  society,  through  the  expertise  of 


its  national  membership  of  25,000  horti- 
culturists, gardeners,  gardening  groups 
aad  plant  societies,  and  its  unique  com- 
puterized plant  records  center,  is  making 
a  dedicated  and  outstanding  effort  to 
improve  the  urban  environment. 

Recently,  under  the  guidance  of  Presi- 
dent David  Leach,  the  society  completed 
and  published  a  64-page  manual  Illus- 
trating how  urban  transportation  facili- 
ties can  be  improved — functionally  and 
esthetically— using  plant  materials.  The 
manual.  "Transit  Planting,"  was  pre- 
pared under  a  gi-ant  froir  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  and  rep- 
resents over  a  year  of  preparation  by 
horticultural  experts  in  every  area  of 
the  country  who  selected  plants  that  are 
most  tolerant  of  the  difficult  growing 
conditions  found  in  American  cities. 

Although  the  publication  is  aimed 
primarily  at  transit  ofQcials,  urban  de- 
signers, and  transportation  planners.  It 
will  also  serve  as  a  highly  useful  tool  for 
interested  gardeners  nationwide  who  will 
be  able  to  use  the  listings  of  plant  ma- 
terials to  select  those  that  will  grow 
best  in  their  immediate  area. 

Transit  Planting  suggests  that  "green- 
ing up"  transit  facilities  would  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  city  dwellers. 
Since  not  all  plants  can  survive  the 
tough  conditions  found  In  most  cities, 
however,  the  American  Hbrticultural  So- 
ciety experts  have  carefully  selected  only 
trees,  shrubs  and  ground  covers  with 
proven  durability  in  urban  settings  and 
low-cost  maintenance  qualities.  The 
booklet  lists  200  plant  choices  and  pro- 
vides Information  on  the  size,  coloring, 
growth  and  maintenance  characteristics 
of  each.  In  addition,  the  publication  ad- 
vises which  of  this  broad  selection  is  best 
suited  to  each  of  10  hardiness  or  tem- 
perattu^  zones  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  manual  also  features  three 
prototype  planting  diagrams  and  plans 
for  a  bus-stop  site,  a  suburban  terminal 
and  a  downtown  station. 

Transit  Planting,  which  is  available 
from  the  American  Horticultural  Society 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Va  ,  will  also  be  help- 
ful to  urban  citizen  groups  aiming  to 
promote  the  horticultural  development 
of  their  public  areas.  Working  with 
transit  planners,  these  groups  can  use 
the  manual  to  set  up  trial  plantings  to 
determine  the  viability  of  the  plant  ma- 
terials under  assorted  urbsui  conditions. 
I  highly  recommend  this  useful  and  in- 
formative txxjklet  to  urban  .specialists, 
transportation  planners,  citizens  groups 
and  gardeners  throughout  the  countr>'. 
and  I  am  convinced  that  this  "one  of  a 
kind"  publication  will  have  a  lasting  im- 
pact on  the  urban  environment  to  the 
benefit  of  millions  of  city-dwellers  in  the 
United  States. 


OWING  YOUR  SOUL  TO  THE 
COMPANY  STORE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  so  much 
attention  has  understandably  been 
focused  recently  on  how  corporations  In- 
fluence national  pohtics.  but  very  httle 
attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  how  cor- 
porations affect  those  local  communities 
in  which  they  reside.  To  many  a  corpo- 
ration is  just  an  abstraction  without  real 


Impact  on  their  lives,  other  than  perhaps 
the  products  that  they  buy  in  the  market- 
place. But  giant  corporations  can  shape 
and  dominate  the  habits  of  locales,  as 
Ralph  Nader  and  Mark  Green  have 
pointed  out  in  an  enlightening  article 
in  the  November  29  issue  of  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  and  hope  that  economists,  law- 
yers, and  poUtlcal  scientists  follow  up 
their  analysis  with  close  and  scholarly 
examinations  of  the  ways  that  we  are 
"in  the  corporate  pocket." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Owing   Your   Soul  to  th»  COMFairr  Stou 
(By  Ralph  Nader  and  Mark  Qreen) 

Economists,  preoccupied  with  theories  of 
the  corporation  and  the  national  economy, 
rarely  a&k  what  happens  when  a  corporation 
monopolizes  not  only  a  product  but  the  local 
work  force,  when  a  town  Is  obliged  to  "con- 
sume" a  company's  pollution,  when  one  busi- 
ness controls  a  city  by  political  Intimidation, 
While  such  queetlons  are  largely  ignored, 
local  families  and  local  owners  Increasingly 
become  appendages  of  the  absentee-owners, 
usually  of  national  and  multinational  con- 
glomerates. "He  who  was  a  leader  in  the  vil- 
lage becomes  dependent  on  outsiders  for  his 
action  and  policy."  Justice  WUllam  O  Doug- 
las said  of  this  condition.  "Clerks  responsible 
to  a  superior  In  a  dlsUnt  place  take  the 
place  of  resident  proprietors  beholden  to  no 
one"  ' 

Large  local  corporations  utterly  dominate 
many  towns  simply  by  using  their  economic 
and  political  power,  as  Anaconda  and  Mon- 
tana Power  control  the  state  of  Montana,  u 
seven  paper  companies  own  more  than  a 
third  of  Maine,  and  as  hundreds  of  smaller 
corporations  continue  to  control  the  com- 
pany towns  created  by  the  expansion  of  new 
industries  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In 
mining,  lumber,  and  textue  regions,  we  atlll 
find  many  unhealthy,  haz«atlo<ia.  grim  and 
gnmy  company  towns  where  citizens  depend 
on  one  firm  for  their  work,  their  homes,  and 
often  their  dally  shopping.  "Saint  Peter  don't 
you  call  me  cause  I  can't  go,  I  owe  my  soiU 
to  the  company  store." 

POLXnCAL   DOMINATION 

Pullman.  Illinois,  was  built  In  the  18808 
as  a  model  town  by  George  M.  PuUman  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  He  invest- 
ed (8  mlUlon  In  apartment  buildings,  parks, 
playgrounds,  churches,  theaters,  arcades, 
caalnos;  the  town  won  awards  for  Its  designs 
at  International  expositions.  But  Pullman 
in  fact  was  tense  with  fear  and  suspicion,  as 
company  spies  probed  for  tips  on  "union  In- 
filtration" or  "dangerous  "  and  "disloyal"  em- 
ployees. When  the  1863  depression  came,  the 
company  laid  off  workers,  cut  wages  26  per- 
cent, but  did  not  reduce  rento.  Alter  Investl- 
gaung  Pullman  ui  the  1930.1,  the  economist 
Richard  T.  Ely  concluded  that  "the  Idea  of 
Pullman  is  un-American.  It  Is  a  benevolent, 
weU-wiahlng  feudalism,  which  desires  the 
happiness  of  the  people  but  in  such  a  way 
as  shall  please  the  authorities" 

Economists  today  apparently  assume  that 
towna  like  r>ullman  have  largely  disappear- 
ed. In  faoi  some  five  mlUlon  Americana  now 
live  In  company  towns — paper  pul;j  towns  in 
Maine,  mining  towns  in  the  West,  textUe  and 
papermill  towns  in  the  South,  We  frequently 
hear  how  one  crop  economies  in  poor  coun- 
tries can  lead  to  political  authoritarianism 
and  economic  instability,  but  American  ana- 
lysts often  faU  to  comprehend  that  similar 
things  can  happen  in  parU  of  thalx  own 
country. 
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Consider  the  town  of  Saint  Marys,  Oeorgla, 
nearly  all  of  whose  1,800  wage  earners  are  em- 
ployed by  the  OUman  Paper  Company  and  Its 
business  allies.  GUman  Interests  control  the 
city  council,  the  town's  only  real  estate  com- 
pany, bank,  and  Insurance  firm,  as  well  as  all 
Its  lawyers.  A  popullat  Insurgent.  Dr.  Carl 
Drury.  recently  challenged  and  defeated  a 
Gllman-backed  candidate  In  a  countywlde 
election  for  state  representative.  An  assl»tAnt 
per.sonnel  manager  at  the  OUman  mJC  re-^ 
ported  that  his  boss  "told  me  to  go  dovWi^B 
the  bag  plant,  spend  all  the  time  and  money 
I  needed,  and  fine  out  who  was  going  to  vote 
for  Drury,  All  of  the  Drury  supporters  would 
be  terminated."  The  i>er9onnel  manager  re- 
fused, and  was  told,  ""Either  you  get  that 
damned  list  or  that's  It."  He  quit.  "It  would 
have  been  suicide  to  stay  after  that."  he 
said.  Another  mill  worker,  however,  wouldn"t 
anger  his  employer.  "'I  have  a  wife,  three 
children,  and  a  mortgage.  I  am  not  going  to 
Jeopardize  them  Just  to  give  the  mill  a  kick 
In  the  ass.  The  mill  knows  It  and  I  know 
it."  After  the  election  some  people  were  fired 
or  suffered  business  losses  because  they  sup- 
ported Drury. 

Corporate  domination,  moreover,  can  oc- 
cur In  entire  states  as  well.  Everyone  knows 
that  DuPont  is  powerful  In  Delaware  but  few 
realize  how  powerful.  The  firm  employs  11 
percent  of  the  state  work  force  and  manu- 
factures 20  p>ercent  of  the  state's  gross  pro- 
duct •  The  DuPont  family  controls  the  Du- 
Pont company  through  the  DuPonts  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  through  the  family's 
holding  company,  the  Christiana  Securities 
corporation,  which  also  owns  the  con-.pany 
that  publishes  the  state's  two  biggest  news- 
papers, the  Morning  News  and  the  Evening 
Journal. 

In  Wilmington  you  find  DuPont  every- 
where, not  Just  In  the  DuPont  Building,  the 
company's  huge  office  complex.  The  Play- 
house. Wilmington's  only  legitimate  theater, 
is  owned  by  DuPont,  and  the  Wilmington 
Trust  Company.  Delaware's  largest  bank.  Is 
controlled  by  It.  The  recent  county  execu- 
tive was  a  former  DuPont  lawyer,  the  father 
of  Wilmington's  past  mayor  was  a  prominent 
DuPont  executive.  The  state's  one  congress- 
man Is  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  IV;  Its  attorney  gen- 
eral is  married  to  a  DuPont  and  is  the  son 
of  a  DuPont  executive;  the  recent  governor, 
Russell  Peterson,  was  a  former  DuPont  re- 
search director.  People  connected  with  the 
firm  or  the  family  comprise  a  fourth  of  the 
8tat«  legislature,  a  third  of  Its  committee 
heads,  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Delaware 
House, 

One  result  Is  that  the  state  legislature 
has  failed  to  reform  the  tax  system,  which 
favors  the  DuPont  firm  and  family  by  virtue 
of  Us  extremely  low  property  tax  assessments 
and  the  lack  of  any  tax  on  persoiial  property 
owned  either  by  Individuals  or  business.  In 
fact,  a  1970  state  law  abolished  one  of  the 
few  progressive  features  of  the  Delawue  tax 
system — the  treatment  of  capital  gains  as 
ordinary  taxable  Income.  When  Wilmington 
Medical  Center,  controlled  by  the  DuPonts. 
recently  wanted  to  move,  the  family  made 
sure  that  a  new  center  was  built  In  the  rich 
suburbs,  not  In  Wilmington  propter  where 
poor  people  badly  needed  additional  medical 
services.  Five  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
county  council,  who  helped  make  the  site 
available,  were  either  DuPont  employees  or 
members  of  the  family. 

CIVIC    WELFARS 

As  a  result  of  the  wave  of  conglomerate 
mergers  in  the  late  1980b,  many  local  enter- 
prises have  become  branch  offices  of  financial 
centers  In  places  like  New  York  City  and 
Chicago,  The  acquiring  corporation  has  na- 
tional   If    not    International    interests,    pro- 
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duclng  or  selling  goods  In  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, or  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  but  not 
wanting  to  become  enmeshed  In  such  places.* 
For  most  of  the  branch  managers  who  run 
the  plants,  the  town  Is  a  temporary  station 
on  the  way  to  success  in  New  York  or  Los 
Angeles.  "IBM  Is  frjnous  for  never  allowing 
anyone  to  take  up  roots  .  .  .  they're  con- 
stantly moving  people  around  the  country," 
says  New  York  Congreaeman  Hamilton  Fish, 
who  has  IBM  faculties  In  his  district. 

The  sociologist  Robert  Bchulze.  In  a  study 
of  the  managers  of  a  big  corporation,  loimd 
that  "their  community  roots  were  the  most 
shallow  if  Indeed  it  could  be  said  that  they 
had  any  community  roots  at  all.  The  data  led 
us  to  suspect  that  perhaps  Cibola  ,  ,  ,  was 
of  no  great  importance  to  their  lives."  ♦  Or 
as  one  corporate  official  told  his  local  man- 
ager In  Worcester.  Massachusetts,  "We 
couldn"t  care  less  what  happens  In  Wor- 
cester." This  Indifference  can  have  an  effect 
on  the  life  of  the  town,  which  often  looks 
to  the  larger  local  firms  to  aid  in  local  devel- 
opment. Their  lack  of  interest  can  amount 
to  a  veto  of  new  schools,  housing,  libraries, 
parks,  hospitals. 

When  absentee-run  firms  do  take  part  In 
civic  affairs,  they  often  mount  rearguard 
actions  to  protect  their  own  economic  In- 
terests, threatening  to  leave  the  town  or  city, 
exercising  a  veto  over  proposals  they  dislike. 
Or  they  support  local  puppets  who  act  In 
their  behalf  to  keep  down  taxes — a  kind  of 
local  Imperialism  which  both  paralyzes  the 
civic  will  and  engenders  a  hostility  not  unlike 
that  which  Chile  must  have  felt  toward  ITT. 

An  early  study  documenting  this  pattern 
was  conducted  for  a  congressional  commit- 
tee m  1946  by  Professor  C.  Wright  Mills.* 
Noting  that  by  1944  3  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing concerns  had  employed  60  percent 
of  our  Industrial  workers.  Mills  asked,  "How 
does  this  concentration  of  economic  power 
affect  thp  general  welfare  of  our  cities  and 
their  Iniabltants?"  To  find  the  answer  he 
studied  three  pairs  of  cities.  In  each  pair  was 
a  "blg-buslness  city,"  where  a  few  big  ab- 
sentee-owned firms  provided  most  of  the 
Industrial  employment,  and  a  "small-busi- 
ness city,"  where  many  smaller,  locally-owned 
firms  comprised  the  community's  economic 
life.  Here  are  some  of  his  conclusions: 

"Blg-buslness  cities"  witnessed  sudden  and 
explosive  Jump>s  In  population,  leading  to  real 
estate  booms,  speculation  and  unplanned 
suburban  sprawl  radiating  around  center  city 
slums:  the  operating  ccet  of  municipal 
services  was  quite  high.  Growth  In  the 
"small -business  cities"  was  more  evolutionary 
and  planned.  Homes  were  better  built,  the 
city  was  better  laid  out,  and  municipal  costs 
were  lower, 

A  quarter  of  those  employed  in  the  "small- 
business  city''  were  proprietors  or  officials  of 
corporations;  only  3  percent  were  self-em- 
ployed In  the  "blg-buslness  city."  Plant  shut- 
downs In  bad  times  were  obviously  more 
catastrophic  In  a  blg-buslness  city,  since  the 
local  economy  was  so  much  more  dependent 
on  a  few  major  firms. 

Income  was  more  equitably  distributed  In 
"small-business  cities,"  as  an  average  of  more 
than  twice  as  many  people  earned  over 
$10,000,  Thus,  while  the  "independent  middle 
class  thrives"  In  the  small -business  cities.  It 
does  not  in  the  big. 

Prom  this  evidence,  as  well  as  his  study  of 
such  factors  as  death  rates,  the  number  of 
libraries,  museums,  recreational  facilities 
and  parks,  per  capita  expenditures  for 
schools  and  teachers,  and  frequency  of  home- 
ownership.  Mills  concluded  that  "big  busi- 
ness tends  to  depress  while  small  business 
tends  to  raise  the  level  of  civic  welfare." 
Since  Mills'  research  there  has  been  no  com- 
parable study  of  the  relation  between  big 
business  and  urban  life,  while  absentee  own- 
ership   and    the   amount    of   aggregate   eco- 


nomic concentration  have  IncreasedAleng 
with  the  decay  of  American  cltles.^Ki  view 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  vast  sums  spe;(vt  on  the 
study  of  "urban  affairs"  In  the  universities, 
it  is  dismaying  that  Mills'  work  on  the  local 
effects  of  corporate  power  has  not  been  con- 
tinued. 

INDnSTKlAb    POLLtmON 

There  Is  little  Incentive  to  stop  polluting 
when  you  control  the  local  authorities  who 
supposedly  monitor  you.  Savannah,  Oeorgla. 
and  Its  mighty  Savannah  River,  for  example, 
have  become  garbtige  dumps  for  local  Indus- 
try. American  Cyanamld.  vrtilch  produces 
among  other  materials  the  pigment  to  write 
the  m's  on  M&M's,  pours  six  mlUlon  gaUons 
of  waste  water  Into  the  Savannah  every  day. 
Including  over  600.000  pounds  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  Union  Camp  Corporation,  produc- 
ing pap)er  bags,  dumps  37  mUllon  gallons  of 
waste  water  daUy.  Union  Camp  has  so  fouled 
the  air  with  Its  kraft  pulp  emulsions,  accord- 
ing to  two  scientists  at  a  local  pollution  con- 
ference, that  the  long-range  community  ef- 
fects Include: 

1.  the  town  is  a  much  less  desirable  place 
to  live  In; 

2.  It  offers  less  attraction  to  other  new  In- 
dustries and  commercial  enterprises; 

3,  prop>erty  values  and  rentals  in  summer- 
time areas  have  declined; 

4,  reduced  visibility  causes  hazards  and 
inconvenience  to  travelers. 

Union  Camp's  resp)onse  to  such  criticism 
shows  the  arrogance  of  a  corporation  that 
knows  that  it  Is  in  pxilitlcal  control.  The 
firm  refused  to  divulge  the  extent  of  air  po\- 
lutlon  It  emits  i>er  day.  The  state's  Air  Qual- 
ity Control  Board  Is  resptonslble  for  obtaining 
Just  this  typ)e  of  Information,  but  Is  dis- 
couraged from  doing  so  by  Union  Camp,  In 
fact.  Georgia's  air  pollution  law  Itself  was 
drafted  by  Olen  Kimble,  the  firm's  director 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  who  proposed  it 
on  "behalf  of  all  Oeorgla  Industry," 

When  John  Lientz,  Union  Camp  manager, 
was  asked  about  the  Ukellhood  that  heavy 
Industrial  pumping  might  dry  up  the  Savan- 
nah area's  underground  water  supplies,  he 
answered,  "I  don"t  know.  I  won't  be  here," 
A  study  of  Savannah,  directed  by  James  Pal- 
lows  and  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Study 
of  Respx>nslve  Law,*  asked  a  Union  Camp 
executive  vice  president  whether  there  were 
any  limitations  on  their  use  of  ground  water. 
"I  had  my  lawyers  in  Vlrg^lnla  research  that," 
he  said,  "and  they  told  us  that  we  could  suck 
the  state  of  Virginia  out  through  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  there  was  nothing  anyone 
could  do  about  It." 

Essentially,  the  city  is  hostage  to  the  cor- 
poration. Union  Camp  came  to  Savannah 
during  the  depression  in  1935,  for  which  the 
firm  has  obtained  quid  pro  quos  ever  since 
(e.g..  Savannah  agreed  In  1935  to  pay  part  of 
Union  Camp's  legal  expenses  for  p>oUutlon 
cases).  The  city  is  being  slowly  p>ol8oned  by 
its  corporate  benefactor,  while  new  Industry 
hesitates  to  enter  Union  Camp's  satrapy 
since  the  environment  is  already  poUuted, 
the  water  supply  dwindling,  and  the  local 
labor  market  pre-empted.  Yet  Savannah  Is 
stlU  Intimidated  by  threate  that  Union  Camp 
wUl  move  to  another  city  If  local  restrictions 
become  too  severe.  But  Savannah,  of  course, 
cannot  run  away  from  Union  Camp. 

Another  example  of  the  corporate  "donor" 
poisoning  Its  mtinlclpwd  donee  is  the  Johns- 
ManvUle  plant  in  Manville.  New  Jersey.  The 
plant  employs  40  p»ercent  of  ManvUle's  em- 
ployees; Its  payroll  accounts  for  60  p>ercent  of 
the  town's  total  Income,  It  pays  more  than 
half  the  taxes  and  has  made  gifts  to  hospitals, 
schools,  and  recreational  faculties.  But  as 
Philip  Greer  wrote  In  the  Washington  Post, 
"People  are  dying  in  ManvUW  of  diseases 
virtually  unknown  elsewhere"  and  at  rates 
several  times  the  national  norms.  They  are 
dying,  medical  experts  agree,  because  they 
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work  In  tbe  biggest  ksbwtos  proccMlug  plant 
tn  tbe  vorld.  Johna-MAnvlUa  clalma  It  u  do- 
ing mil  It  CAD  to  reduce  the  dust  le7eU  wblcti 
le«d  to  dleeaee.  Any  more  coetly  improve- 
ments, the  Orm  warns  crttlce.  could  le«d  to 
plant  shutdowns  Instead. 

There  are  lees  ob»lou«  casee  of  such  Paust- 
lan  fituatlona.  where  a  town  depends  on  a 
firm  to  revive  its  economy  only  to  find  that 
unexpected  side  effect*  are  ruining  It  Or- 
lando, morlda.  was  delighted  a  Tew  years 
back  when  Walt  Dtsney  World  announced  It 
would  build  a  vast  amusement  complex  there. 
But  today  Orlando  Is  glutted  q^tb  people  and 
cars;  It  has  too  few  rooms  for  too  many 
tourists.  Inflated  real  estate,  high  rises  mush- 
rooming everywhere,  schools  that  are  over- 
crowded, and  garbage  and  sewage  servlcea 
that  are  Inadequate.  The  new  World  Trade 
Center  in  New  York  not  only  Invigorates  Wall 
Street,  but  also  Intereferee  with  the  television 
reception  of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers,  cre- 
ates traffic  Jams,  and  pours  tons  of  raw  eew- 
age  Into  the  Hudson  High  rtae  construction 
m  San  Francisco  Is  ruining  the  city's  archi- 
tectural standards  and  costing  eleven  dollars 
In  services  for  every  ten  dollars  the  high  rises 
contribute  In  ta.xea.  Butte.  Montana,  created 
by  Anaconda  Company,  is  now  literally  being 
consumed  by  it  since  Anaconda  Is  shoveling 
away  more  and  more  of  the  city  in  order  to 
get  at  rich  ore  deposits. 

LOCAL  T&XXS 

Throughout  tbe  country  powerful  local 
corporations  evade  their  fair  share  of  local 
taies.  Before  they  settle  In  a  town  they  de- 
mand, and  often  get.  a  subsidy  in  the  form 
of  preferential  tax  rates  As  a  previous  article 
showed,'  higher  tases  for  small  businessmen 
and  home-owners  are  the  result.  The  extent 
of  such  privilege  has  recently  been  docu- 
mented by  Senator  Muskle  and  hi*  committee 
on  Intergovernmental  relations.  Some  of  the 
unsavory  methods  used  to  secure  these  privi- 
leges. Including  corruption  and  bribery,  have 
been  exposed  by  Oeorge  Crlle.  a  reporter  who 
Investigated  the  tax  situation  In  IndlanA,* 
Por  example,  corporate  property  taxes  are 
often  underassessed  or  they  contrive  to  be 
classified  In  special  low  tax  ■zoneo,"  thereby 
Imposing  higher  tax  burdens  on  private  cltl- 
Bens  In  1950.  Union  Camp  slipped  a  law 
through  the  state  legislature  creating  special 
"Industrial  eones" — i.e..  permanent  tax  shel- 
ters which  could  never  be  annexed  to  the  city 
of  Savannah.  As  a  result.  Union  Camp  under- 
pays Chatham  County  »3-4  million  yearly, 
or  a  third  of  the  county's  III  million  budget! 
The  firms  huge  plant  Is  assessed  at  some  190 
million  for  local  property  tax  purposes.  whUe 
local  experts  estimate  It  should  be  assessed 
at  MOO-SOO  million.  It  now  pays  91.4  million 
In  property  Uxes:  assessed  at  MOO  million  It 
would  pay  taxes  of  $5  1  million. 

Similarly.  In  Chicago,  US  Steel  has  Ulegally 
Mcaped  payment  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
property  taxes  every  year  A  study  by  a  re- 
spected citizens  group  there,  Citizens  Against 
PoUuUon  (CAP),  estimated  that  US  Steel 
avoided  •164  million  In  taxes  in  1970:  the 
combined  undertaxatlon  of  three  other  steel 
companies  amounted  to  •ll  million  more. 
Chicago's  share  of  lost  taxes  alone  could  triple 
the  citys  budget  for  environmental  coatrol. 
Largely  because  of  CAP'S  campaigns.  US 
Steels  assessment  of  $45.7  million  In  1970 
roee  to  »84.6  million  In  1971.  stUl  weU  below 
the  estimated  value  of  Jigsa  million. 

COai>0«.*T«    PHTLANTHaoPT 

When  criticized,  corporations  Insist  that 
they  are  charitable,  and  of  course  they  are 
In  196a- 1969  they  gave  $255  million  to  higher 
education,  or  15  percent  voluntary  support 
to  schools  Total  corporate  gifts  In  1968 
totaled  S913  million,  or  some  6  percent  of 
all  philanthropy  in  the  country  Theae  gifts, 
however  amount  to  only  about  1  percent 
of  pretax  profits,  well  below  both  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code's  permissible  charita- 
ble deduction  of  5  percent  and  the  average 


Individual  taxpayer's  contribution  of  3.S  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  income  Still,  as  the 
basic  text  on  corporation  law  points  out, 
"The  concentration  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  wealth  of  |  the  ]  community  in  the  hands 
of  business  corporations  has  made  corporate 
gifts  essential  if  charities  are  to  be  privately 
financed"  • 

Por  example.  In  Delaware  the  DuPont  fam- 
ily's thirty-su  foundations  have  assets  of 
more  than  1400  million  and  give  away  over 
•  12  million  a  year.  This  U  almost  as  much 
as  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  the  county  of 
New  Castle  each  spent  for  local  government 
functions.  Clearly,  there  are  benefits  to  the 
donors  as  weU  as  to  the  towns  from  such 
contributions:  gifts  can  reduce  federal,  sUte, 
and  local  estate  taxes,  thereby  limiting  pub- 
lic revenue:  the  donor  may  retain  control 
over  the  spreading  of  their  funds;  the  firm 
reaps  invaluable  publicity  and  can  use  Its 
gifts  to  promote  corporate  policies'" 

In  fact  cornorate  giving  usually  Is  done  at 
a  price,  and  ^  more  dominant  the  firm,  the 
more  dependent  the  community.  "Depend- 
ency on  DuPont  foundations  takes  two  ma- 
jor forms."  macert  James  Phelan  and  Robert 
Poeen,  ai^thors  of  Ttie  Company  State 

Sobs  t)rlvate  group«(  change  their  pro- 
grams to  suit  the  needs  of  a  DuPont  family 
member  and  some  governmental  bodies  come 
to  rely  on  foundation^  to  perform  public 
functions. 

Private  groups  become  supplicants,  trying 
to  get  someone  from  the  DuPonts  on  their 
board  of  directors,  currying  favor  with  foun- 
dations executives,  fearing  that  programs 
will  be  axed  if  they  become  "controversial" 
Donations  are  made  by  small  privileged 
groups  subject  to  no  standards  or  checks. 
Such  philanthropic  monopoly  can  discourage 
cltlsens  from  taking  inltutlves  and  limit 
the  diversion  of  projects  that  might  have 
otherw^lse  existed. 

At  the  same  time  communities  can  suffer 
when  corporate  donaUons  they  have  come 
to  rely  on  suddenly  drj-  up.  as  Is  often  the 
case  when  a  local  operation  Is  acquired  by 
an  outsider.  "Every  time  a  company  changes 
hands,  we  worry.'  says  Robert  P.  CahUl  cam- 
paign director  cf  the  Golden  Rule  Fund  of 
Worcester.  Massachusetts.  'Experience  has 
taught  us  that  It  wouldn't  be  surprising  if  we 
were  to  suffer  a  sharp  cut  In  the  company's 
corporate  gift,  even  if  employee  giving  Is  not 
affected"  A  study  of  Rochester.  New  York, 
showed  a  drop  in  corporate  contributions 
after  mergere  took  place:  "It  was  clear  that 
these  absentee-owned  firms  lagged  behind 
the  locally-owned  firms  In  rMponae  to  rising 
community  needs " "  civic  fund  raisers 
throughout  the  country  have  by  and  large 
learned  to  expect  less  from  chain  supermar- 
kets than  from  local  supermarkets. 

LOCAL    INVXSTMKKT 

Control  of  local  btmks  by  powerful  corpo- 
rate cUquee  can  also  frustrate  community 
development  The  small  Inventor,  the  mav- 
erick entrepreneur,  the  politically  unpopular 
Investor  would  aU  benefit  from  a  greater  di- 
versity of  sources  for  financing.  But  with  cen- 
tralized power  comes  flscAl  conservatism,  for 
domlrumt  banks  would  rather  ta.ke  care  of 
their  big  corporate  clients  than  back  risky 
ventures.  Wilmington  Trust,  a  DuPont-doml- 
nated  bank.  Invests  heavUy  In  corporate  and 
government  bonds  rather  than  In  local  loans. 
The  value  of  theae  securities  amounted  to  60 
percent  of  the  loans  outstanding  for  Wil- 
mington Trust  In  1969.  By  contrast  the  cor- 
responding figure  was  43  percent  for  the  US 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  23  percent  for 
the  PhiladelphU  National  Bank,  and  3S  per- 
cent for  the  Olrard  Trust  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Absentee-controlled  firms  have  equally  dis- 
mal effects  on  local  Investment  The  Roches- 
ter study  of  mergera  concluded  that  merged 
companies  no  longer  banked  as  much  lo- 
cally;  big  city  banks  prospered  at  their  ex- 
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penae  The  Oulf  *  Western  conglomerate  in- 
sUts  that  all  the  local  firms  It  acquires  trans- 
fer their  banking  business  from  local  banks 
to  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  In  New  YM-k 
City  When  Teledyne  acquired  the  Monarch 
Rubber  Company  of  Hartsrllle.  Ohio,  it  in- 
sisted that  the  company's  local  deposits  be 
shifted  to  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  "Banking  pracUoee.  "  as  David  Lelns- 
dorf  wrote  In  Citibank,  "operate  like  a  re- 
gressive tax  funnellng  the  money  of  com- 
munities with  declining  economies  to  thoae 
with  brighter  economic  prospects" 

So  communlUea  can  be  harmed  either 
when  absentee-owned  oorporetlons  ignore 
community  Interests  or  when  local  corpora- 
tions dominate  community  affairs.  Corporate 
dom.lnatlon  of  a  community  Is  bad  whether  it 
Is  exercised  or  not  If  you  sleep  with  an 
elephant,  every  thrash,  grunt,  or  snore  can 
be  a  disaster. 

To  say  that  giant  corporations  should  not 
have  such  economic  and  social  power  Is  more 
a  plea  than  a  proposal  So  long  as  corpore- 
tlons  have  this  power,  they  must  be  forced 
to  realize  they  also  have  special  obligations 
and  must  not  abuse  It  in  order  to  exploit 
and  to  discourage  self-rule.  Even  within  the 
market  system.  It  should  not  be  Impossible  to 
have  accountable  corporate  citizens;  the  Issu* 
Is  ultimately  one  of  recognizing  moral  obli- 
gation." 

But  towns  need  not  continue  to  act  as 
corporate  supplicants.  First,  if  vicUmlzed, 
they  can  sue.  This  Is  Just  what  El  Paso. 
Texas,  did  In  1973  when  It  Joined  with  the 
Texas  Air  Quality  Board  to  sue  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  for  Its  fail- 
ure to  meet  air  quality  standards  and  It* 
consequent  lead  poisoning  of  some  El  Paso 
residents.  In  May,  1973,  ASARCO  agreed  to 
pay  fines  of  •80.600  for  elghty-elght  specific 
polluUon  vlolauons.  to  poet  •30.000  with  the 
court  for  any  future  violations,  to  install 
•760.000  worth  of  additional  emission  con- 
trol equipment,  and— a  remedy  tailored  to 
at  the  offense — it  also  agreed  to  pay  all  the 
medical  expenses  for  at  least  thirty  months 
few  134  chUdren  being  treated  for  lead 
poisoning. 

Second,  If  antitrust  enforcement  were  more 
vigorous  against  conglomerate  mergere  the 
extent  of  absentee-control  over  communities 
would  decline.  The  Nixon  Administration 
settled  Its  antlconglomerete  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  could  set  precedenu  on  these 
mergers  Rather  than  wait  for  some  future 
administration  to  take  the  plunge,  new  leg- 
islation should  forbid  any  firm  with  over 
•350  million  in  assets  from  acquiring  any 
other  firm  unless  It  spins  off  an  equal  amount 
of  assets  This  would  arrest  the  trend  toward 
Increasing  absentee-ownership,  while  per- 
mitting mergers  for  reasons  of  cfflelency 
rether  than  for  stock  market  manipulation 
or  managerial  emplre-buUding. 

Finally,  if  corporetlons  are  to  act  more  re- 
sponsibly, the  commuiuty  should  be  made 
more  a  part  of  the  corporation,  either  by  law 
or  (less  likely)  by  voluntary  measures  But 
how?  Citizen  committees  could  be  organized 
that  would  have  a  part  In  making  policy  In 
the  local  plants  of  the  dominant  firm  TTila. 
after  all.  is  where  many  decisions  are  made 
affecting  the  local  labor  market,  zoning  laws, 
pollution  levels,  political  structure,  etc.  Go- 
ing further,  a  mechanism  could  be  created  to 
elect  public  dlrectore  for  the  firms  board  of 
dlrectore  from  among  the  local  citizens" 
groups  that  have  gained  some  power  In  the 
various  plants  of  a  nationwide  conglomerate. 
But  national  pubUc  directors  so  elected  will 
be  Impotent  unless  they  have  their  own 
stair. 

Or  a  two-Uer  system  of  ahareholdera  could 
be  created.  Economic  stock  would  be  held 
from  voting  and  Investment  purposes,  look- 
ing toward  the  traditional  rewards  of  stock 
appreciation  of  dividends;  political  stock 
would  confer  only  voting  rights  and  would 
be  baeed  on  statu*,  not  weaith— the  status 
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of  employees,  community  residents,  and  con- 
sumers who  are  clearly  and  Immediately  af- 
fected by  a  corporation  but  who  lack  any 
say  over  Its  action.  How  might  this  stock  be 
apportioned  among  citizens  and  among  com- 
munities? One  formula  would  be  a  law  re- 
quiring that  whenever  a  firm  accounts  for  x 
percent  of  a  community's  tax  base,  It  must 
allow  y  percent  of  all  Its  stock  to  be  p>olltlcal 
stock,  up  to  some  celling  of  stock,  say  10 
percent. 

These  suggestions  are  merely  starting 
points.  To  carry  them  out  would  require  a 
degree  of  concern  and  local  organization — a 
desire  to  claim  power  and  an  ability  to  get 
nrw  laws  enacted — that  Is  far  from  evident 
^H^,^  But  jLB  such  possibilities  become  real, 
/Oie>-cb'tllH  Suggest  answers  to  one  of  the  great 
quest loas  faring  the  U.S.  today:  how  can  cor- 
porate povrer  be  checked  without  a  parallel 
growth  In  bureaucratic  government? 

Solutions  for  community  problems  should 
best  be  sought  In  the  community.  Por  yean 
corporate  leadera  have  been  saying  that  their 
firms  serve  many  diverse  constituencies — 
shareholders,  consumers,  workers,  dealers, 
and  citizens  generally.  In  1969,  for  example. 
Henry  Pord  II  told  a  Harvard  Business  School 
audience  that — 

"The  terms  of  the  contract  between  In- 
dustry and  society  are  changing.  .  .  .  Now  we 
sre  being  asked  to  serve  a  wider  range  of  hu- 
man values  and  to  accept  an  obligation  to 
membere  of  the  public  with  whom  we  have 
no  commercial  transactions."" 

Por  this  sentiment  to  be  more  than  mere 
rhetoric,  the  political  process  must  convert 
this  "contract""  Into  workable  laws,  so  that 
companies  will  be  obliged  to  attend  to  their 
victims  before  they  reward  their  Investore. 

rOOTNOTXS 

'  Sta-nAard  Oil  Company  of  California  et. 
at  v.  united  States.  337  US  293.  319  (1948). 

'  For  an  elaboration  of  DuPont's  control  In 
Delaware,  see  P.  Phelan  and  R.  Pozen,  The 
Company  State  (Grossman.  1973). 

•  Absentee-ownership  floiu-ishes  in  areas 
with  weak  unions,  low-paying  Jobs,  and  lax 
environmental  standards.  Por  some  states, 
this  condition  Is  becoming  chronic.  In  Ver- 
mont nineteen  of  the  twenty-two  largest 
plants  4^  employees)  are  owned  by  outstd- 
ere;  In  New  Hampshire,  outsldera  own  sixteen 
of  twenty  Pifty-flve  of  the  top  ninety-nine 
firms  In  Maine  are  absentee-owned:  and  In 
seven  southern  West  Virginia  counties, 
twenty-eight  big  landowners  own  about  one 
half  of  the  land,  with  nineteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  being  out-of-state  corporations.  Nor  Is 
absentee  ownership  limited  to  domestic  firms, 
American  Association,  Ltd.  Is  a  British  multi- 
national firm  which  owns  66,(XX)  acres  of 
land  in  eastern  Tennessee  Insulated  by  dis- 
tance and  Indifferent  to  adverse  national 
publicity.  It  Is  even  leas  accountable  to  the 
region  it  exploits 

♦Schulze.  ""The  Bifurcation  of  Power  In  a 
Satellite  City,"  in  M.  Janowltz,  ed..  Commu- 
nity Political  System*  (Free  Press.  1961) ,  One 
study  asked  community  leaden  in  three  cities 
whether  they  thought  branch  managere  were 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  community 
than  were  local  businessmen:  95  percent.  79 
percent,  and  67  percent,  respectively,  said 
"leas."  Cited  In  K  David  and  R,  L.  Blom- 
strom.  Business,  Society  and  Environment: 
Social  Power  arul  Social  Response  (McGraw- 
Hill.  1971). 

^  Small  Busine,'!s  and  Civic  Welfare.  Report 
of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  to  the 
Special  Committee  to  Study  Problems  of 
American  Small  Business  US  Senate,  79tl) 
Congress.  3nd  Seaslcn.  Doc.  No.  136  (1946). 
See  also  a  study  that  same  year  finding  sim- 
ilar correlations  between  large  scale  corpo- 
rate farming  and  farming  comnjunltles. 
Small  Business  and  the  Community — a  Study 
in  Central  Valley  of  California  on  Effects  of 
Scale  of  Farm  Operatufm  Report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  Study  Problems  of  Amer- 


ican Small  Business,  US  Senate.  79th  Con- 
gress, 2nd  Session,  Comm.  Print  No.  13 
(1946). 

*  Por  a  moving  account  of  Union  Camp  In 
Savannah,  see  J.  Fallows,  Ttie  Water  Lords 
(Bantam,  1971) . 

^  Ralph  Nader.  "'A  Citizen's  Guide  to  the 
Economy."  New  York  Review,  September  3, 
1971. 

*On  the  Impact  and  Administration  of 
the  Property  Tax.  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  92nd  Congress,  2nd  Session  (May 
4,  9.  June  26.  August  22.  1972) .  George  Crlle, 
"A  Tax  Assessor  Has  Many  Friends."  Har- 
pars,  November  1972. 

•  R.  Baker  and  W.  Cary.  Cases  and  Materials 
on  Corporations  (3rd.  ed.,  1959). 

"In  1967  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone 
Company  announced  that  It  would  "adopt" 
a  local  high  school,  "enriching"  It  by  Its  in- 
vestment of  equipment  and  Instructon.  Why 
this  contribution?  William  M.  Day,  the  firms 
president,  said  It  would  "help  prepare  the 
I  potential!  shareholders  for  the  business 
world.  We  think  we  can  make  a  real  difference 
In  pupil  attitudes."  Caveat  receptor. 

"  "Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  Out  of  Town 
Acquisition  of  Rochester  Companies,'"  1959. 
cited  In  E.  Kefauver  and  I.  Till,  In  a  Feit 
Hands:  Monopoly  in  America  (1966).  Corpo- 
rate contributions  are  not  all  that  Is  lost 
due  to  a  merger.  A  study  of  1963-1967  ac- 
quisitions of  local  Wisconsin  firms  by  out- 
side interests  found  that  the  premerger 
growth  rate  of  the  acquired  firms  was  6.02 
percent  while  the  postmerger  growth  rate 
was  0.48  percent;  employee  payrolls  premerger 
had  Increased  15.6  percent  but  only  2.1  per- 
cent In  a  comparable  period  postmerger.  And 
many  of  the  acquired  firms  shifted  away  from 
local  lawyen  and  accountants  and  toward 
the  services  of  the  parent  firm.  J.  G.  Udell, 
Social  and  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Merger  Afoi'ement  m  Wisconsin  (Unlvenlty 
of  Wisconsin,  1969). 

"  Even  some  Judicial  decisions  are  com- 
ing to  recognize  that  certain  corporations 
have  obligations  beyond  maximizing  profits. 
In  Herald  Co.  v.  The  Denver  Post,  handed 
down  by  the  Tenth  Circuit  Cotirt  of  Appeals 
on  December  29.  1972,  the  court  permitted 
what  was  in  effect  a  subsidy  to  the  Denver 
Post's  employees  stock  ownershln  plan  be- 
cause the  firm  had  an  obllpatlon  to  Its  em- 
ployees as  well  as  to  Its  shareholders.  Rowen. 
""Court  Ca.se  Says  Corporate  Duties  Go  Beyond 
Profit,"   Washington  Post,  April  8,  1973. 


MOBn.F  HOME  CONSTRUCTION  .^ND 
S.^FETY  STAND.A.RDS  ACT 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chalrma.^,.  Mr  Sparkman 
and  thp  members  nf  thp  Committee  on 
Banking,  Houslntr  and  Urban  Affairs  for 
taking  favorable  action  last  week  on  the 
Natlon.Tl  Mobile  Home  Const.-uction  and 
Safety  Standard.-^  Act  of  1973. 

The  need  for  national  safety  standards 
for  mobile  homes  wa.<;  again  brought 
home  to  me  la-st  month  when  tornados 
struck  northern  Mi.s.^lsslnp;  and  wept 
Tennes,see  Reports  I  have  received  from 
the  Tennessee  Department  of  Civil  De- 
fense Indicate  that  when  a  tornado 
struck  Fayette  County,  Term  ,  although 
it  remained  approxi.mat^'ly  50  to  75  feet 
above  ground  level,  it  took  with  it  mobile 
homes  that  were  not  secured  with  proper 
tledowns  During  the  same  period  a 
tornado  struck  two  hea\1ly  populat,ed 
mobile  home  parks  in  north  MisslsslppL 
Tlie  National  Weather  Service  ofRce  In 
Memphis   reported    that    mobile    homes 


which  were  projxrly  secured  with  over- 
the-top  tledowns  were  not  damaged  or 
suffered  light  damage,  while  those  rriObiie 
homes  not  properly  secured  were  heavily 
damaged  or  destroyed 

Although  over-the-top  tledowns  will 
not  eliminate  completely  the  danpcr  of 
mobile  homes  being  destroyed  during  a 
tornado,  they  will  certainly  minimize  the 
damage  Incurred  by  straight  winds  and 
fringe  winds  that  exist  during  a  tornado 
or  a  severe  thimderstorm. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  west 
Tennessee  Civil  Defense  coordinator  is 
that  unless  mandatory  legislation  la 
passed  and  enforced  to  assure  adequate 
over-the-top  tledowns  of  mobile  homes 
used  as  permanent  dwellings  throughout 
the  country-,  we  are  setting  the  stage  for 
a  major  catastrophe.  Should  a  tornado 
strike  a  densely  populated  mobile  home 
park  In  the  middle  of  the  night  when  the 
majority  of  residents  are  at  home,  the 
chances  of  survival  would  be  slim.  The 
passage  and  fmplementatlon  of  the  Na- 
tional Mobile  Home  Construction  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  could  avert  such 
future  tragedies. 

The  Senate's  consideration  of  mobile 
home  safety  legislation  started  in  the 
92d  Congress  on  May  15,  1972,  when  I 
introduced  S.  3604,  the  National  Mobile 
Home  Safety  Standard  Act  of  1972.  The 
Honorable  Louis  Fret,  Jr..  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, had  earlier  Introduced  legislation  on 
the  House  side.  Both  bills  followed  the 
same  pattern  that  would  give  us  uniform 
Federal  standards  with  State  enforce- 
ment. Joining  me  in  the  relntroduction 
of  mobile  home  safety  legislation  (8. 
1348)  in  the  93d  Congress  were  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Senators  Bennett.  Hathaway, 
SPfPKM.^N,  Taft  and  Tower. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  or  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  Mr.  Spark  man,  promptly  held 
hearings  on  the  bill,  S.  1348.  at  which 
time  both  industry  and  consum.er  groups 
testified  as  to  the  need  for  national  mo- 
bile safety  regulations.  After  the  hear- 
ings, the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Tatt), 
a  sponsor  of  the  bill,  introduced  a  major 
amendment  which  would  give  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  mobile  home  additional  pro- 
tection by  requlrir^g  the  manufacturer 
and  dealer  to  give  a  warranty  that  the 
mobile  heme  meets  all  "safety  standards. 
The  Sermtor  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
PRoxMrKE'  on  October  4.  197?  intro- 
duced S  2538  which  would  extend  the 
mobile  homes  legislation  to  include  con- 
stmctior.  -^tandard.^  In  addition  S  2538 
contained  additional  consumer  protec- 
tion provL'-ions  called  for  by  consumer 
groups  Representatives  of  Ind'Listry,  con- 
sumers, and  State  code  ofBcials  met  with 
the  profes-sional  staff  of  the  committee 
to  work  out  detaals  of  the  legislauon. 
Those  Issues  which  were  not  resolved 
in  this  cooperative  effort  were  deter- 
mined by  the  full  Committee  or,  Bar.k- 
ing,  Hoa-ring  and  Urban  Affairs  The 
final  legislation  which  was  approved  by 
the  committee  i-'^  a  reasonable  and  tial- 
anced  approach  to  national  standards 
for  mobile  home  safety  and  cc»i£umer 
protect! 
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The  legislation  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  establish  Federal  mobile  home 
construction  and  safety  standards.  These 
standards  shaU  meet  the  need  for  mo- 
bile home  safety,  durability,  and  quality, 
and  shall  meet  the  highest  standards 
of  protection,  taking  into  account  exist- 
ing State  and  local  laws. 

Enforcement  of  tha  standards  would 
be  delegated  to  the  States  which  develop 
State  enforcement  programs  that  as- 
sure adequate  enforcement  to  protect 
the  public. 

A  National  Mobile  Home  Advisory 
Council  would  be  established  composed 
of  cjn.<;umer  groups,  together  with  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  and  Govern- 
ment. 

A  public  information  section  would  re- 
quire public  hearings  and  disclosure  of 
information  utilized  in  promulgating  the 
Federal  standards. 

Thi?  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
,  conduct  research  and  testing  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   asjuiing   mobile   home   safety. 

Every  manufacturer  would  be  requi:  ed 
to  furnish  the  mobile  home  owner  a  noti- 
fication of  defects  and  make  any  cor- 
rections that  are  necessary. 

Everj'  manufacturer  and  dealer  would 
be  required  to  furnish  the  purchaser  a 
1-year  warrantly  that  each  new  mobile 
home  meets  all  applicable  standards. 

Appropriate  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties aie  provided  for  the  enforcement 
of  legislation. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  act  quickly  on  this  measure, 
before  injuries,  deaths,  and  damage  that 
can  be  prevented,  occur. 


CRISIS  AVOIDANCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  energy 
emergency  that  confronts  this  country 
today  is  only  the  latest  example  of  what 
can  happen  when  no  one  takes  the  time 
to  plan  ahead.  AH  the  sigtio  of  a  fuel 
shortage  were  there — 10  or  20  years  ago — 
had  anyone  wanted  to  heed  them.  But 
we  did  not,  and  the  result  has  been  gov- 
ernment by  reaction,  crisis  response  in- 
stead of  crisis  avoidance. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  that  way.  While 
we  never  wUl  be  able  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture or  totally  prepare  for  it.  we  can  and 
should  improve  our  present  performance, 
because  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  clearer 
sense  of  national  purpose  and  an  agenda 
that  will  help  us  meet  those  goals. 

M:-  Representative  In  the  House,  Con- 
gressman John  CrtvEa.  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  to  the  need  for 
national  planning,  the  need  for  "crisis 
avoidance."  as  he  puts  it.  He  was  the  first 
to  propose  a  Futures  Conference  for 
Iowa,  andhe  has  constantly  spoken  out 
on  the  neelito  give  government  at  every 
level  a  dlredt^on  that  will  enable  us  to 
deal  with  futi*re  problems  before  they 
become  future  catastrophes. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Women's 
National  Democratic  Club,  Congressman 
CrxvzH  spoke  on  the  theme  of~?'crtsls 
avoidance."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Crisis  Avoidance 
We  Americans  would  not  change  our  free 
democratic  system,  with  all  Its  Imperfections, 
for  any  other  brand  of  government  on  the 
market. 

Yet  when  we  get  together  to  blow  off 
steam — in  the  family  Utchen,  a  business- 
men's group  or  a  fence  ro.v  colloquy  with 
the  neighbors,  the  first  object  of  our  wrath 
Is  generally  our  government. 

Part  of  this  Is  a  normal,  healthy  reaction 
of  Independent  people  to  any  kind  of  author- 
ity or  regimentation. 

But  part  of  It  is  a  Justified,  gut  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  people  that  government 
today  13  so  incredibly  accident  prone.  It  sim- 
ply seems  incapable  o'  operating  In  any  other 
way  except  to  lurch  from  crisis  to  crisis. 

And  the  American  people  are  justifiably 
tired  of  being  subjected  to  crues  that  could 
plainly  have  been  avoided  by  a  modicum  of 
advance  planning  and  foresight.  What  we 
have  today  In  Washington  Is  "crisis  misman- 
agement" In  place  of  proper  government  lead- 
ership,      j'' 

We  had^a  Russian  grain  deal  that  was  hast- 
Uy  put  throug.^  and  hailed  as  the  greatest 
tiling  .since  the  Invention  of  tlie  v/heel  for  Its 
benefit  to  detente  and  world  traae. 

No  one  In  national  leadership  teemed  to 
foresee  what  Its  other  effects  would  be — ruin- 
ous Inflation;  a  chaotic  transportation  glut; 
a  shortage  of  vital  commodities  here  at  home; 
the  breaking  of  solemn  export  contracts  to 
traditional  friendly  foreign  customers;  an 
almost  immediate  mcrease  in  the  price  of 
bread  on  supermarket  shelves. 

Now  we  are  face  to  face  wllh  an  alarming 
nationwide  energy  shortage — another  crisis 
that  might  have  been  avoided  if  there  had 
l)een  adequate  national  planning  over  the 
past  few  years. 

The  poet  said:  "Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue 
or  pen.  the  saddest  are  these;  it  might  have 
been.'  " 

Perhaps  the  saddest  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  chronic  crisis  In  government  is  that 
"It  might  have  been  .  .  .  avoided."  I  believe 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  thU  Administration 
could  not  see  a  crisis  commg  if  it  was  wearing 
a  "cowbell." 

Today.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  criaia  avoidance,  a  subject  very  much 
on  the  minds  of  all  of  us  even  If  we  do  not 
always  articulate  It  as  such.  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  way  that  many  people  in  Wash- 
ington appear  to  enjoy  deaimg  with  crises. 
It  sharpens  the  political  climate  in  which 
they  operate,  and  gives  them  a  bracing  air 
of  self-importance. 

Certainly  we  have  enough  crisis  headlines 
to  keep  all  of  them  fully  occupied:  an  urban 
crisis,  a  rural  crisis,  a  dollar  crisis,  an  energy 
crisis,  an  environniental  crtals.  and  a  food 
and  fertUlzer  crisis  all  in  the  bargain. 

But  I  can  report  that  our  voters  do  not 
find  these  crises  stimulating.  They  are  gen- 
uinely upset  by  the  many  disruptions  to 
their  way  of  life,  and  puzzled  by  the  bureauc- 
racy of  controls  that  has  sprung  up  to  deal 
with  them.  Indeed  I  believe  this  distress  has 
contributed  Importantly  to  citizen  disaffec- 
tion with  the  whole  political  process,  which 
we  In  public  life  must  recognize  and  deal 
with. 

For  generations  our  people  have  been  ac- 
customed to  an  economy  of  abundance.  In 
which  America's  fertile  resources  produced 
all  the  goods  we  could  U3e  at  lnexpen--!ve 
prices  Now  all  of  a  sudden,  and  wltliout  any 
apparent  warning,  we  have  shortages  at  every 
hand  with  accrmpanylng  hlsh  prices  and  a 
maze  of  bewildering  controls.  Pe.'ple  natural- 
ly wonder  what,  has  happened  to  the  secure 
and  comfortable  world  they  know  and  who  Is 
responsible  for  li.s  abrupt  transf  rmatlon 

There  are  no  quick  or  obvious  answers  at 
hand.  The  economic  problems  we  face  are 
complex  and  closely  Inter-related  They  are 
not  readUy  reducible,  m  that  fine  and  self- 


confident  American  phrase,  to  "manageable 
size."  This  makes  for  pesslmUm  about  the 
future,  which  itself  endangers  our  ability  to 
devise  solutions. 

I  belie. e  our  answerb  must  begin  with  hon- 
est recognition  of  the  genuine  and  quite 
novel  nature  of  some  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  a  rapidly  changing  world.  And  we 
must  acknowledge  the  past  faUures  of  re- 
sponsible leadership  to  perceive  these  changes 
and  to  set  the  choices  they  present  before 
the  American  people  honestly  and  coura- 
geously. Once  we  do  that,  we  will  be  a  rbng 
A-ay  towards  correcting  our  past  mistakes  and 
avoiding  Tuiure  crises. 

T''e  Ainerlcan  people  are  pu^xled  but  uot 
deiealed.  In  many  respecta  they  are  as  usual 
way  al-ead  of  i.^e  pcl.ilclr.t's.  Tliey  ren;ala  as 
always,  resourceful  and  e.iergetic.  Told  the 
full  tri:th  about  our  larger  problent,  they 
vill  knew  :  cw  to  tit-al  wit^s  t^em.  As  Thomas 
Jeirerscn  salu:  "Enlighten  vlis  people  gen- 
eraiiy.  and  trrani.y  a.d  oppressions  ci  bcdy 
and  mind  wlU  vanish  like  evU  spirits  at  tiie 
dawn  of  day."  I  belle- e  that  Is  ao  true  now 
as  when  it  was  stated. 

So  we  mu^t  begin  by  recognizing  tht-t  we 
have  entered  Into  a  new  ec-nomlc  era.  which 
mil  he  chara.'-er.zed  b.,  periods  of  relative 
scarcity.  Pood  und  fuel  are  '  o  longer  In  excess 
supply,  a>-.i  It  is  unUkely  t>ey  will  ever  re- 
turn t  .•  exoe'3  suf  ply.  Oi  r  resources  are  finite 
a.id  uot  Infinite  Tl.e  evcr-lncreasln,-;  con- 
suiiiptlon  curves  we  have  seen  in  the  past, 
based  en  cheap  and  apparently  Inexhaustible 
rjsoirces.  will  lave  to  be  moderated  in  the 
future.  Our  own  productive  capacities,  as  we 
should  always  have  known,  are  not  limitless. 
And  the  growing  wealth  of  other  nations, 
which  we  ourselves  have  fostered,  has  allowed 
t!'ein  to  be<in  competing  for  available  world 
supplies  Including  even  those  within  the 
Cnlted  States. 

These  trends  ha.e  been  visible  for  some 
time,  as  I  have  .said.  But  our  policy  planning 
has  not  kept  pace  with  them.  We  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  quite  literally  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  change.  The  resulting  turbulence 
Is  compounded  by  the  accelerating  rate  of 
change  we  are  experiencing  today,  the  Inter- 
conr.ectioa  of  so  many  Issues,  the  unprece- 
dented interdependence  of  t^e  world,  and  the 
absence  of  the  "cushion"  of  tlu  e  or  space 
that  allowed  us  to  adjust  to  change  as  well  as 
error  In  earlier  and  simpler  times. 

What  this  Implies  first  of  all  is  that  we 
must  accustom  ourselves  to  allocation  of  pri- 
orities. Oi'.r  nation  hasn't  had  to  do  that 
In  the  past.  When  not  enough  of  the  eco- 
n  jmlc  pie  was  going  to  any  particular  seotor, 
we  simply  expanded  the  pie.  And  we  must 
l'>.k  forward  to  uncomfortable  Issues  we  now 
see  on  the  horizon,  such  as  the  Iniufflclency 
of  our  water  resources  to  urban  concentra- 
tions and  the  ground  rules  for  Increased 
foreign  Investment  In  the  U.S.  Ui  the  years 
ahead. 

These  are  not  comfortable  or  familiar 
problems.  Change  Is  unsettling,  and  accel- 
erating change  Is  even  more  so.  The  Amer- 
ican people  for  historic  reasons  do  not  like 
government  planning.  We  prefer  to  bump 
along  and  hope  for  the  best,  trusting  In  our 
collective  energies  to  see  us  through.  And  we 
equate  the  word  planning,  when  applied  to 
government,  as  socialism  or  worse. 

But  today  we  do  not  really  have  that  choice. 
The  economy  of  scarcity  is  with  us  and  wUl 
stay  with  us  If  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment do  not  become  more  responsibly  in- 
volved In  devlsmg  solutions  and  planning  in- 
telllgenUy  for  the  future,  we  are  going  to 
continue  having  crises  and  we  are  going  to 
contlnvie  coping  with  them  unsuccessfully 
through  a  distant  and  technocratic  ellt*. 
This  (s  exactly  what  people  object  to  now 

There  Is  of  course  a  difference  between 
planning  and  management.  Just  as  there  la  a 
difference  between  Incentives  and  controls. 
Government  management  and  controls  are 
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Imposed  when  a  crisis  erupts  upon  ua  and  we 
have    no   time   for   anything   else.    Planning 
and  Incentives  are  ways  of  avoiding  crises  be- 
I  fore  they  occur,  and  of  avoiding  the  growth 

In    bureaucracy    and    government    sp>endlng 
that  such  crises  brtag  with  them. 

Crisis  avoidance  must  begin  with  a  lifting 
of  our  sights.  We  must  get  ourselves  into  the 
habit  of  looking  20  or  30  years  ahead  at  the 
Mkely  Impact  of  our  policies,  not  Just  3  to  5 
years  ahead  as  at  present. 

We  In  Oongress  are  now  hopefully  making 
an  effort  to  organize  ourselves  In  a  way  to 
better  permit  such  p>erspectlve8.  Through 
the  Select  Committee,  on  Committees,  on 
which  I  serve,  we  are  "examining  how  to  re- 
vise the  committee  structure  so  as  to  deal  In 
an  integrated  fashion  with  the  major  clusters 
of  problems  anticipated  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  20th  century.  It  Is  my  view  that  we 
will  need  standing  committees  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  population  movements,  the 
environment,  economic  conversion,  energy  re- 
sources and  other  major  problem  areas  with 
a  rational  comprehensive  focus.  No  such 
conmalttees  exist  at  the  present  time.  We 
may  want  to  propose  Incorporation  of  a 
"future  Impact  statement"  In  committee  re- 
ports on  legislation,  or  the  creation  of  a 
broad -ranging,  forward-looking  committee 
on  national  goals,  or  both.  'Whatever  we  do, 
I  believe  It  Is  essential  for  Congress  to  take 
lt3  full  share  of  responsibility  for  anticipat- 
ing and  avoiding  crises.  Just  as  we  must 
strengthen  the  Congressional  capacity  to  look 
back  and  review  and  monitor  through  Con- 
gressional oversight  the  programs  of  the  past, 
we  must  equally  develop  the  practice  of  look- 
ing ahead  to  better  anticipate  and  address 
the  problems  of  the  future. 

In  structuring  ourselves  for  crisis  avoid- 
ance, we  must  keep  centrally  In  mind  the 
nature  of  man  as  It  Is  expressed  In  our 
founding  documents.  It  is  vital  that  we  strive 
to  keep  at  a  maximum  the  opportunities  for 
free  choice.  To  do  that  requires  presenting 
hard  choices  early,  while  they  still  exist.  For 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  "no  choice."  If  the 
people  are  not  given  "an  opportunity  to  de- 
cide in  advance,  then  the  gdvernment  will 
have  to  impose  restrictions  more  or  less  by 
flat.  And  the  result  will  be  to  estrange  g:ov- 
emment  ever  more  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

In  Iowa  we  have  made  an  Important  start. 
The  Iowa  F^iture  Conference  which  I  origi- 
nally proposed  begins  in  January.  This  con- 
ference can  help  us  get  ahead  of  the  onrush 
of  change  and  shape  the  future  to  our  own 
objectives,  and  not  Juat  have  the  worst  fu- 
ture because  we  do  nothing  to  Influence  and 
determine  Its  design. 

I  believe  It  would  be  u.'^ful  to  attempt  to 
have  a  national  Congress'  and  People's  Con- 
ference, perhaps  as  part  of  our  bl-centennlal 
program,  on  our  country's  goals,  priorities 
and  national  purpose. 

Considering  the  primacy  of  the  Issue  of  our 
priorities — what  do  the  people  really  want  for 
our  country  In  the  years  ahead,  and  what  are 
they  willing  to  support  for  our  national 
goals,  and  what  must  we  do  now  to  achieve 
them  tomorrow?  I  think  It  Is  high  time  that 
we  should  devote  a  major  national  effort  to 
determining  such  an  agenda  and  action  pro- 
gram. 
•,  f  Ki  this  time  of  national  Introspection  and 
soul-searching  which  Is  resulting  from  the 
'  'V  political  scandals  that  have  stunned  the  na- 
tion. I  believe  It  Is  especially  Important  to 
get  a  serious  national  dialogue  going  on  this 
basic  subject.  What  Is  our  vision  for 
America's  future? 

In  a  free  society,  no  small  group  within 
that  society,  however  benlgnly-lntentloned. 
should  be  permitted  to  select  and  Implement 
our  national  goals. 

This,  beyonc^  any  doubt.  Is  the  people's 
prerogative.  Otherwise  we  have  forfeited  per- 
haps our  most  basic  right  tts  a  people — the 


right  to  choose  the  kind  of  country  we  want 
America  to  be. 


CHOOSING  A  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  seen  the  swearing  in  of  a  new  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  first 
to  be  swpm  in  under  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  The  line  of 
succession  Is  again  complete.  When 
tragedy  struck  in  Texas  in  1963,  the 
Congress  acted  wisely,  and  Qulckly  with- 
in bounds  of  necessary  debate  and  ques- 
tion, and  approved  the  constitutional 
amendment,  which,  of  course,  was  later 
approved  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  of 
the  States.  Now,  we  njjust  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
from  the  events  of  the  past  15  months  in 
regard  to  the  actual  selection  of  Vice 
Presidential  candidates  at  our  conven- 
tions. These  should  be  sobering  decisions, 
ones  which  must  be  made  with  care  and 
much  thought,  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  must  be  made  quickly  to  protect 
all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Marquis 
Chllds,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post, 
made  some  very  interesting  observations 
about  history,  and  the  lesson  that  It  has 
taught  us.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Chllds'  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Nation  Neecs  a  Bet'ter  Way  To  Choose  Vice 

PRESIDENTS 

(By  Marouls  Chllds) 

One  good  thing  that  can  come  out  of  tCll 
this  grisly  business  Is  some  hard  thinking 
about  how  we  choose  our  Vice  Presidents. 
This  has  been  a  form  of  political  Russian 
roulette  with  luck  more  often  than  not 
against  the  first  party  nulling  the  trigger. 

"Now  if  you  were  to  become  President.  .  ." 
That  is  the  preamble  to  many  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  of  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R-Mlch.) 
durlhg  his  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee. 

Yoiu  can't  help  wondering  If  that  type  of 
question  was  \  ut  to  Splro  Agnew  when,  to 
the  surprise  of  practically  everyone,  Richard 
NlxoQ  pulle^  bis  name  out  of  his  hat.  The 
Investigation  into  Agnew's  background,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  quallflca^..ons,  must  surely 
have  been  perfunctory  to  have  missed  so 
much  that  was  developed  during  the  criminal 
Investigation  that  ended  with  his  departure. 

Last  year  was  a  bad  vintage  year  for  vice 
presidential  candidates.  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern  began  by  picking  Sen.  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton  of  Missouri  to  run  with  him  on  the 
Etemocratic  ticket.  The  choice  seems  to  have 
been  cinched  In  a  telephone  call  with  Eagle- 
ton  answering  In  the  negative  when  asked 
whether  he  had  any  skeletons  In  his  closet. 
After  first  declaring  he  was  for  him  1000 
percent  when  rumors  circulated  of  Eagleton's 
mental  Illness,  McGovern  dropped  him  from 
the  ticket.  The  second  choice  was  Sargent 
Shrlver,  a  loyal  Democrat  who  happened  to 
be  the  last  man  out  of  the  hall. 

The  selection  of  Harry  Truman  to  run 
with  Franklin  Roosevelt  on  the  fourth  term 
ticket  In  1944  could  not  have  been  more  cas- 
ual or  more  politically  dictated.  Rcxisevelt 
had  made  himself  Into  Mr -Wln-The-War 
and  he  didn't  bother  to  come  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  In  Chicago,  although  he 
was  In  touch  with  his  political  lieutenant, 
Robert  E.  Hannegan  of  St.  Louis,  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman,  by  telephone.  Hannegan 
was  the  master  manipulator  on  the  spot. 
Supposedly    the    President    had    given    the 


chairman  a  list  of  three  or  four  potential 
Vice  Presidents.  Included  was  the  name  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
But  no  one  ever  saw  the  list  and  under  Han- 
negan's  management  the  convention  stam- 
I>eded  for  Truman,  overwhelming  the  third- 
term  Vice  President,  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
whose  followers  had  put  on  a  massive  dem- 
onstration. 

Nine  months  later  Roosevelt  was  dead  and 
Truman  was  President  of  the  tJnlted  States. 
Derided  as  an  accidental  President  and  the 
Kansas  Ctly  haberdasher  who  couldn't  even 
run  a  clothing  store,  Truman's  approval  rat- 
ing sank  to  an  all  time  low  of  23.  But  dog- 
gedly he  stuck  to  the  Job,  trusting  foreign 
policy  to  his  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Ache- 
son,  and  he  began  to  come  back  with  the 
realization  that  he  was  a  better  President 
than  we  were  entitled  to,  given  the  grab  bag 
of  his  selection.  Against  the  smug  prophecies 
of  all  of  us,  he  won  re-election  in  1948,  de- 
feating Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York. 

The  hope  must  be  that  If  Representative 
Ford  should  become  President  he  will  be  an- 
other Trxxmpn.  That  certainly  wUl  be  the 
buildup — It  strong,  modest  man  from 
Grand  Raplus  ready  to  measure  up  to  the 
terrible  responsibility  of  the  most  demand- 
ing office  In  the  world. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  are 
significant  differences.  Truman  had  served 
during  World  'War  n  as  the  strong  chairman 
of  the  Senate  war  Investigating  committee. 
That  committee,  by  pounding  on  govern- 
ment bureaucrats  and  war  contractors,  saved 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  If  only  be- 
catise  the  Congresses  he  has  served  in  have,. 
■with  one  exception,  been  controlled  by  the 
Democrats,  Ford  has  no  such  achievement 
in  his  record. 

Eight  times  In  our  history  Vice  Presidents 
have  inherited  the  office  of  President.  In  two 
instances,  with  the  assassination  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  the  Civil  War  was  ending 
and  wrlth  the  death  of  Roosevelt  when  the 
massive  problems  growing  out  of  World 
War  n  called  for  experience  and  wisdom, 
this  came  at  moments  of  grave  crisis. 

Surely  never  again  can  a  weary  political 
convention  allow  the  presidential  candidate 
to  pick  an  unknown,  or  a  comparative  un- 
known, out  of  the  hat.  The  chilling  thought 
that  at  any  point  during  the  past  four-and- 
a-half  years  Splro  Agnew  with  his  corrup- 
tion-stained history  might  have  been  the 
ninth  Vice  President  to  Inherit  the  presi- 
dency must  never  be  forgotten. 


PALO  ALTO   SEEKS  ACCESSIBrLITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  city  of  Palo  AJto,  Calif.,  is  taking  ac- 
tion to  allow  greater  mobility  for  handi- 
capped people  in  their  community.  The 
city's  plans  include  removing  existin^r 
architectural  barriers  from  streets  and 
buildings  and  encouraging  local  builders 
and  architects  to  produce  new  facilltleB 
that  are  initially  free  of  such  barriers. 

I  understand  that  S.  1105,  a  bill  that 
I  sponsored,  that  is  cosponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas  <  Mr. 
Dole  t  who  has  demonstrated  his  concern 
on  many  occasions,  to  pro\ide  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  removal  of  architectural  and 
transportatlonal  barriers  to  the  hand- 
icapped and  elderly,  has  helped  stur.u- 
late  the  city  of  Palo  Alto  to  undertake 
its  current  endeavors  for  acces-sibillty.  I 
am  pleased  to  know  that  even  though  8. 
nC5  has  not  yet  received  congressional 
action.  It  hsis  already  helped  make  p>eople 
aware  of  the  many  environmental  bar- 
riers that  dailj-  prevent  our  handicapped 
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and  elderly  citizens  from  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  movement  they  deserve. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  citizens  and 
city  government  of  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  for 
their  enlightened  attitude.  I  hope  other 
communities  in  every  State  will  embark 
on  similar  programs  to  allow  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly  their  rightful  access 
to  the  mainstream  of  our  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  In  the  Palo  Alto  Times  describing 
the  city's  new  efforts  to  become  accessible 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 
as  follows: 
Whxblchais  Totm  Shows  Pai,o  Ai.to  Om- 

CXALS    NSED     ro«     MODiyTIHO     BtTTLDINGS    TO 

Hkij»  Hanbic.*pp«d 

(By  Dave  Puller) 
Alec  Andrufl,  a  robust  city  staffer  In  bU 
208,  Inched  hl«  wheelchair  up  to  a  four-Inch 
curb  In  front  of  the  Community  Cultural 
Center  In  Palo  Alto  and  strained  to  hla  phys- 
ical limit  to  moTe  the  chair  up  the  curb. 

A  few  seconds  after.  Andrua  and  his  wheel- 
chair were  lying  in  a  heap  In  the  street. 

The  mishap  was  minor  for  Andrus  becauM 
he  was  only  experimenting  with  the  use  of 
the  wheelchair  as  one  of  20  key  city  ofllctals 
,  who  are  involved  Ln  eliminating  architectural 
barriers  which  make  public  buildings  In- 
accessible to  the  handicapped. 

But  for  someone  who  is  confined  to  a 
wheelchair,  as  Andrus  Is  not.  the  accident  at 
the  Cultural  Center  could  have  been  serious. 
Indeed. 

.\ndrus  was  able  to  pick  himself  up.  dust 
off  his  clothes  and  easily  sit  back  down  in  the 
wheelchair.  A  permanently  or  even  tem- 
porarily disabled  person  would  have  had  to 
wait  for  otliers  to  help  him. 

Andrus  believes  his  accident  dramatically 
dramatizes  the  plight  of  many  handicapped 
persons  who  often  are  forgotten  by  architects, 
builders  and  city  officials  who  are  now 
charged  by  law  with  ensuring  accessibility 
by  the  hacdlcapped[to  public  buUdlngs. 

■That  curb  was  like  a  wall  to  me.  I  couldn't 
get  past  It  and  all  my  efforts  to  move  for- 
ward only  ended  up  in  a  repulsion  back- 
ward." Andrus  said. 

But.  like  the  other  officials  taking  part  In 
Saturdays  wheelchair  tour  of  public  build- 
ings, Andrus  is  determined  to  move  ahead 
with  a  four-phase  plan  for  allowing  handi- 
capped persons  greater  mobility  In  Palo  Alto. 
The  flrst  phase  has  been  several  months  of 
study  by  a  clty-appoLnted  group  Including 
membei^of  the  city  staff  and  representatives 
of  orgamzatlons  for  the  handicapped. 

The  study  culminated  Saturday  In  a  tour 
by  wheelchair  of  the  Community  Cultural 
Center  on  Newell  Road  and  City  Hall  in 
downtown  Palo  Alto. 

One  of  those  taking  part  was  Mayor  mrke 
Comstock.  "Tou  never  realize  until  youTe  in 
the  wheelchair  what  planning  and  physical 
exertion  It  takes  to  make  even  tb«  simplest 
trip."  Comstock  commented. 

"It  takes  muscle-power,  timing  and  co- 
ordination to  use  most  buildings."  he  said. 

Comstock  thinks  that  architectural  bar- 
riers have  come  about  because  "a  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  indifferent  to  the  problem  It's  mostly 
because  of  a  lack  ot  Information,  not  mall- 
etousneas."  be  said. 

"Once  people  become  aware  of  theee  bar- 
riers, the  normal  human  sensitivities  take 
over  and  there  Is  no  -eslatance  to  getting  rid 
of  the  problems."  he  said. 

Specifically,  some  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems are: 

Curbs  In  the  pathways  of  wheelchairs. 
Doors  too  narrow  for  wheelchairs  or  too 
heavy  for  someone  using  crutches 
Steep  steps  on  long  flights  of  steps. 
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Bulldlnss  where  escalaton,  Instaad  of  els- 
vators.  are  the  main  means  of  Unking  stories. 

Bathrooms  where  toUet  stalls  are  too  nar- 
row to  maneuver  a  Wheelchair  or  where  fix- 
tures are  too  high  to  reach  from  the  chair. 

Parking  spaces  too  narrow  for  a  psirapleglc 
driver  to  unfold  his  wheelchair. 

Telephone  booths  which  have  not  been 
buUt  with  the  handicapped  In  mind. 

The  second  phase  of  the  city's  architec- 
tural barrier  program  Is  to  begin  In  two  or 
three  weeks  when  approximately  911.000  in 
contracts  will  be  let  for  giving  at  least  mini- 
mal accessibility  to  the  Cultural  Center.  City 
Hall,  libraries  and  other  city  buUdlngs 

Rampe  will  be  built  to  entrances.  Tels- 
phones  will  be  lowered.  Bathrooms  wlU  be 
modified.  Where  accessibility  to  the  handi- 
capped has  been  provided,  a  sign  with  a  logo 
representing  a  man  in  a  wheelchair  will  be 
placed. 

The  third  phase  of  the  program  wUl  be 
hundreds  of  curb  cuts  at  crosswalks  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  persona  In  wheel- 
chairs to  get  around  the  downtown  area  and 
elsewhere  more  easily 

The  fourth  phase  Is  to  be  an  "outreach" 
In  which  city  officials  will  contact  building 
trades  people,  shopping  center  managers,  res- 
taurant owners  and  others  to  enlist  their 
cooperation  U^  modifying  their  buildings. 

'"Fot  considerably  less  than  Ir  of  con- 
struction cost,  architectural  barriers  can  be 
era-sed  on  the  drafting  board, "■  according  to  a 
National  League  of  Cities  study  quoted  In 
the  city's  new  brochure  "designing  for  the 
physically  disabled." 

The  brochure  will  be  distributed  to  archi- 
tects and  others.  It  outlines  sUte  laws  on 
accessibility  and  offers  suggestions  for  allml- 
natlng  barriers. 

Palo  Alto  planners  believe  nearly  all  build- 
ers will  cooperate,  but  if  they  dont,  the  city 
Is  prepared  to  put  Its  full  efforts  into  a  build- 
ing Inspection  program  aimed  at  forcing 
compliance. 

Mai;y  of  the  officials  In  the  Saturday 
wheelchair  tour  were  the  buUdmg  inspectors 
who  win  be  enforcing  the  barrier  elimination 
laws. 

One  of  them.  Glen  Sund.  said  the  day  had 
been  "a  real  eye  opener.  I  never  realized  that 
a  UtUe  bump  could  make  such  a  big  dif- 
ference. But  one  thUigs  for  sure— I'll  do  a 
lot  more  observing  to  see  that  these  things 
are  taken  care  of  from  now  on." 


THE  ARABL\iV  FANTASY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  In  an 
article  entlUed  "The  Arabian  Fantasy," 
which  appears  in  the  January  issue  of 
Harpers  magazine,  Christopher  Rand 
presents  an  mclslve  and  scholarly  anal- 
ysis of  the  dealings  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Rand  points  out  that  there  Is  no 
International  shortage  of  crude  oil.  and 
that  while  the  October  war  in  the  Middle 
East — 

Has  created  a  few  problems  with  the  logis- 
tics of  oU  supply  .  these  have  aggravated  the 
American  public  more  than  they  have  Incon- 
venienced the  American  oil  companies. 

The  article  answers  many  questions 
about  the  real  nature  of  the  present  fuel 
shortage,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
major  oil  companies  are  not  sharing  the 
burden  of  the  "energy  crisis"  to  any  sub- 
stantial degree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "The 
Arabian  Fantasy"  by  Christopher  Rand 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«comD. 
as  follows : 

Thx  AaABiAK  PiLicrasT:  A  DnsnmKO  Virw 
OF  THX  OtL  Caisis 
(By  Christopher  T    Rand) 
Chrlsrtopher  T.  Rand  Is  a  Mlddls  East  spe- 
cialist who  has  worked  for  Standard  OU  of 
California  and  Occidental  Petroleum.  He  baa 
translated  Arabic  and  Persian  materials  for 
the   US.   Department   of   Commerce,   and    Is 
now    writing    a   book    entitled    OU    and    the 
Koelem  Elast. 

The  present  calamity  of  the  oil  or  energy 
crisis  has  become  widely  accepted  as  an  arti- 
cle of  the  popular  faith.  Everybody  talks 
about  the  crisis  as  if  it  wars  the  Implacable 
nemesis  from  which  no  man  can  escape,  and 
If  everybody  says  so  (not  only  the  major  oU 
companies,  but  also  the  environmentalists, 
the  VS.  government,  and  the  citizen  unable 
to  heat  his  house),  then  it  must  be  true. 
What  other  misfortune  could  possibly  explain 
the  higher  prices  for  gasoline  and  the  sud- 
den shortage  of  winter  fuel?  Does  not  the 
United  States  possess  vast  natural  resources 
and  an  Incomparable  genius  for  capital  for- 
mation and  technological  Invention?  If  so, 
how  else  could  It  have  been  ensnared  In  the 
present  crisis  unless  through  the  machina- 
tions of  sly  and  resentful  Arabs? 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  major  oU  com- 
panies have  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money  advertising  a  vision  of  the  apocalypse. 
The  October  w>r  between  some  Arabs  and  ail 
Israelis  seemed  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  this 
vUton.  The  embargoes  placed  on  Arab  oil 
shipments  to  the  United  States  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, together  with  unilateral  price  raises 
and  threats  of  reduced  production,  provoked 
a  further  outpouring  of  oU  Industry  bulletins 
announcing  the  approach  of  an  energy  crisis 
akin  to  the  millennial  scourge  of  Huiu  from 
the  Asiatic  steppes.  The  bulletins  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  proper  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington, and  they  have  been  amplified  In  the 
hollow  echo  chamber  of  the  national  press. 
The  official  broadcasts  resolve  Into  varia- 
tions of  what  might  be  called  the  Arabian 
fantasy  The  editorial  writers — unchallenged 
but  not  encouraged  by  company  spokesmen — 
explain  that  the  Arab  states  (principally 
Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  Libya.  Iraq,  and 
Iran)',  control  the  bulk  of  the  world's  proven 
oU  reserves,  and  that  they  have  become  rich 
beyond  all  reason  or  understanding.  The 
demagogues  among  them  entertain  radical 
and  dangerous  political  Ideas  about  the  sanc- 
tity of  Western  economic  Interests,  and  they 
refuse  to  recover  their  oil  in  ways  conve- 
nient to  the  major  tutematlonal  oU  com- 
panies In  their  more  ominous  moments  they 
threaten  to  shut  down  the  fiow  of  oU  unlev 
the  Western  nations  accede  to  their  demands 
against  Israel.  The  Western  nations  must 
prepare  for  the  worst,  and  the  worst  un- 
doubtedly wUl  be  expensive.  Thtis,  the  need 
for  rationing  and  higher  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

WHAT  nnaoT  caisisr 
Although  sufficient  to  Its  melodramatic 
purpose,  the  prevaUlng  rhetoric  faUs  to  an- 
swer a  number  of  awkward  questions,  espe- 
cially now  that  the  October  war  has  come 
and  gone  Few  people  point  out  that  In  the 
past  year  the  major  oU  companies  have  re- 
ported enormous  profits,  or  that  they  have 
enjoyed  a  policy  of  generous  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  the  Nixon  Administration,* or  that 
they  appear  to  get  along  quite  successfully 
with  even  the  most  radical  of  Arab  Rovem- 
menu  Worse,  virtually  nobody  explains  that 
the  energy  crisis  Is  a  crisis  taking  place  In 
time  future  rather  than  time  present. 

Even  October's  war  was  not  the  vengeful 
uprising  agilnjt  the  West  that  the  American 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Information  media  repres'iit^d  it  to  bo  WTien 
the  war  broke  out,  the  Ara^s  st.>p[>fcl  virt'.jal- 
ly  all  criticism  of  American  action  or  ptoUcy, 
Arab  officials  did  not  claim  that  American 
troops  or  pUots  participated  in  the  war; 
Beirut  newspapers,  even  whUe  publishing 
photographs  of  bombed-out  buUdlngs  In 
Damascus,  quoted  the  Lebanese  premier  to 
the  effect  that  America  had  Informed  him 
that  It  would  make  the  necessary  efforts  to 
ensure  Lebanese  security  against  Israel.  King 
Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  had  already  upped 
Aramco's  production  by  a  million  barrels  a 
day  during  the  hot  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, thus  allowing  him  to  reduce  production 
when  the  war  began  and  sti;:  retain  normal 
supply  levels  for  the  year  TTie  war  has  creat- 
ed a  few  problems  with  the  logistics  of  oU 
supply,  but  these  have  aggravated  the  Amer- 
ican public  more  than  they  have  Inconven- 
ienced American  oU  companies.  For  the  time 
being,  the  world's  supply  of  oU  far  exceeds 
the  world's  demand,  and  so  the  crisis  must 
be  dlBoemed  In  a  network  of  theoretical  lines 
converging  at  imaginary  points  In  time  fu- 
ture. The  oU  companies  therefore  project  a 
rate  of  Increasing  demand  for  oU,  and  then 
they  project  a  rate  of  declining  supply  When 
these  two  lines  Intersect,  presumably  In  the 
early  igsOs.  the  actual  crisis  (as  opposed  to 
the  abstract  or  hypothetical  crisis)  will  be 
unloosed  upon  an  Innooeij^  and  law-abiding 
world. 

This  is  what  the  oU  companies  tell  the 
public,  not  what  they  themselves  know  to  bo 
the  case.  In  the  Middle  East  they  play  the 
part  of  middlemen  rather  than  princlpsas, 
and  In  their  various  dealings,  both  with  the 
Arabs  and  with  each  other,  they  display  the 
devious  cunning  that  characterizes  the  deal- 
ings of  middlemen  In  any  trade.  The  instabil- 
ity of  Arab  politics  once  frightened  them  (so 
much  money  Invested  In  such  unsafe  places, 
etc.),  but  after  the  Arab-Iaraell  war  of  1967 
and  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  they  be- 
gan to  understand  this  instability  aa  a 
chronic  condition  much  less  harmful  than  It 
seemed.  They  found  that  they  could  bear  the 
cost  of  shipping  oil  around  Africa  Instead  of 
through  the  Suez  Canal;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  supertankers,  as  well  as  the  hurried 
discovery  of  new  reserves  In  the  North  Sea 
and  Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska,  obliged  them  to 
become  more  Independent  of  the  Arabs.  As 
a  result  of  their  efforts,  the  Inventory  of  the 
world's  available  fuel  has  been  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing,  even  when  meas- 
ured against  the  annual  rise  In  the  rate  of 
the  world's  consumption.  The  Inventory  has 
become  so  extensive  that  It  has  become  a 
luxury,  or  at  t)est  a  waste  of  time,  for  most 
people  to  worry  about  lt.« 

The  oU  companies  obviously  wwry  about 
It,  but  their  worries  have  to  do  not  so  much 
with  the  supply  of  oU  as  with  the  cost  at 
which  they  can  trade  It  It  Is  the  disparity 
between  these  two  concerns  that  gives  rise 
to  the  convenient  mlsperceptlon  of  the  oU 
crisis.  Anybody  who  hopes  to  make  sense  of 
the  present  confusion  must  bear  in  mind 
three  primary  facts: 

( 1 )  There  Is  a  trecnendous  volume  of  oil  in 
the  world.  (The  oU  companies  publish  decep- 
tively conservative  figures  on  this  subject;  as 
an  example.  British  Petroleum  In  1971  esti- 
mated the  proven  world  reserves  at  about  641 
bUUon  barrels;  figuring  on  an  annua)  con- 
sumption rate  of  18  billion  barrels,  this  leaves 
enough  for  at  least  thirty  years  l 

(2)  There  Is  a  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  producing  oil  and  the  price 
at  which  It  sells. 

(3)  The  InhlblUona  against  vengeful  po- 
litical acts  on  the  part  of  the  suppliers  de- 
pend not  so  much  on  fear  of  mUltary  repris- 
als as  they  do  on  the  Implications  of  facts  1 
and  2 

The  fan  of  volume  Is  the  easiest  to  estab- 
Uah.  The  largest  reservoirs  of  oU  In  the  wortd 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


are  those  In  Saudi  .Arabia  at  least  160  billion 
barrelsi  ar.d  those  m  Iran  at  eaai  100  bU- 
llon  barrels).  Between  them  these  two  na- 
tions possess  the  bulk  of  the  oU  in  the 
Middle  ISast.  and  dominate  the  entire  subject 
of  Middle  Eastern  oU.  They  lie  opposite  one 
another  across  about  half  the  length  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  they  have  llUle  In  common 
except  a  mutual  distrust.  The  majority  of 
people  In  Iran  speak  Persian  or  Turkish,  they 
know  Arabic  only  as  a  sacred  language,  and 
they  have  vlrtuaflly  no  relations  of  any  kind 
with  the  Arab  world.  The  oU  reserves  In  both 
coimtrles  hhve  been  developed  and  exploited 
by  two  combinations  of  Western  oU  cotnpa- 
nles,  the  combination  In  Iran  being  known 
as  "the  Consortium."  and  the  one  In  Saudi 
Arabia  as  "Aramco."  The  seven  major  oil 
companies  (BrltUh  Petroleum.  Royal  Dutch 
Shell,  Texaco,  MobU,  Exxon,  Standard  OU  of 
California,  and  Gulf)  take  part  In  both  com- 
binations, and  it's  because  of  these  partner- 
ships that  they  dominate  the  international 
oil  trade .= 

Although  both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  con- 
tribute a  huge  volxmie  of  oil  to  the  market, 
the  oil  companies  choose  to  give  much  more 
publicity  to  the  reserves  In  Saudi  Arabia. 
They  Imply  that  if  only  they  could  be  assured 
of  access  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  fields,  then 
they  would  feel  far  more  secure  about  the 
reserves  elsewhere  In  the  world.  As  a  meas- 
ure of  the  quantity  of  Saudi  Arabian  oil, 
consider,  for  example,  the  Ghawar  field; 
roughly  155  miles  long  and  In  some  places 
22  mUes  wide,  this  field  still  contains  as 
much  oil  as  has  ever  been  consumed  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Iranian  fields  contain  comparable 
amounts  of  oU.  but  the  oU  companies  prefer 
to  underestimate  their  volume.  The  varlotia 
spokesmen  usually  explain  that  Iranian  pro- 
duction has  been  declining,  that  It  has 
passed  Its  maturity,  that  It  never  wUl  exceed 
8  million  barrels  a  day.  This  may  be  true  of 
the  smaller  fields  that  have  been  onstream 
since  the  19308,  but  there  are  other  fields  yet 
to  achieve  full  production  and  a  number  of 
enormous  fields,  discovered  In  the  past  dec- 
ade or  so,  that  have  yet  to  be  tapped.  The 
largest  mature  fields  are  those  of  Agha  Jarl 
and  Gach  Saran,  which,  although  Immense, 
have  no  more  than  about  forty-five  wells, 
spaced  much  farther  apart  than  wells  In 
American  fields;  many  of  these  wells  have 
the  capacity  to  produce  ICKD.OOO  barrels  a  day. 
Other  enormous  fields  recently  have  been 
brought  onstream  at  Marun,  Ahvaz.  Blnak, 
KaranJ,  and  BIbl  Haklmeh— each  one  of 
them  as  large  as  any  field  In  the  United 
States.  Equally  large  fields  remain  "on  hold" 
at  Mansurl.  KUur  Karlm,  Oolkharl,  Ab  Tey- 
mui,  and  Susangerd. 

The  waters  of  the  Persian  Oulf  also  con- 
ceal at  least  one  Immense  accumulation  of 
oil.  In  what  Is  known  as  the  Pereydoon -Mar- 
Jan  field  The  Iranians  and  the  Saudis  share 
the  field,  but  potential  production  In  only 
the  Iranian  half  of  It.  at  Pereydoon,  has  been 
estimated  at  1  mUUon  barrels  a  day.'  A  num- 
ber of  people  In  the  oU  business  assess  the 
reserves  of  the  entire  field  at  about  30  bUUon 
barrels. 

The  oU  companies  do  not  like  talk  about 
Increasing  production  In  Iran  because  It  Is 
more  expensive  than  Increasing  production 
In  Saudi  Arabia.  Before  the  Tehran  and  Trip- 
oli price  agreements  in  late  1970  and  early 
1971.  the  companies  figured  the  per  barrel 
profit  on  Saudi  Arabian  oU  at  between  50 
and  53  cents  a  barrel;  In  Iran  the  compara- 
ble figure  was  between  43  and  45  cents  a 
barrel  for  crude  oil  of  the  same  specific  grav- 
ity. The  oil  pumped  out  of  the  ground  In 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  the  cheapest  In  the  world  for 
Its  volume  It  costs  4  8  cents  a  barrel,  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  a  gallon,  to  load  Into  a  tanker. 
Although  Iranian  wells  Individually  produce 
twice  as  much  oU  a  day.  It  costs  roughly  13 
cents  a  barrel  to  load  Into  a  tanker.  The  Ira- 
nian wells  are  more  distant  from  water  than 


those  to  Saudi  A'^bla;  IM  JiBelines  cross 
mountain  .-^n^es  rather  tlHBErBM  sand  and 
the  "drive"  provided  by  the  water  latent  un- 
der the  oil  reserv..lr?  ■.£  generally  not  ae  great 
In  Iran  as  it  is  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Which  probably  explains  why  the  oU  com- 
panies prefer  to  turn  the  conversation  to  the 
wonders  of  Saudi  Arabia.  They  say  that  only 
in  Saudi  Arabia  can  production  be  raised  to 
20  million  barrels  a  day,  and  then  they  go 
or.  to  develop  the  terrible  fantasy  about  King 
Faisal  suddenly  deciding  to  quit  the  busi- 
ness if  he  doesn't  find  his  customers  con- 
genial. 

But  Faisal  continues  to  raise  production 
whenever  he  can  do  so,  and  the  fantasy  omits 
a  simple  calcixlatlon  in  arithmetic.  If,  for 
Instance,  the  oil  companies  hold  their  off- 
take In  Iran  to  8  million  barrels  a  day  and  at 
the  same  time  Increase  their  offtake  In  Saudi 
Arabia  to  20  million  barrels  a  day.  they  will 
save  about  8  cents  a  barrel  on  every  barrel 
produced  In  Saudi  Arabia  Instead  of  In  Iran. 
Divided  by  two  for  tax  purposes,  and  multi- 
plied by  12  mUllon  barrels  a  day  by  365  days 
in  the  year,  the  oU  companies  achieve  an 
annual  saving  of  $166  mlUion.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely what  they  are  In  business  to  do. 
A  QuisTioN  or  PROFrrS 
It  Is  this  kind  of  calculation  that  Illumi- 
nates the  difference  between  the  oU-company 
definition  of  a  crisis  and  ths  connotations 
ordinarily  attributed  to  the  same  word  by 
people  who  buy  gas  or  heating  fuel.  The 
companies  define  crisis  not  In  terms  of  avail- 
able resources  but.  rather.  In  terms  of  when 
those  resources  can  t>e  delivered,  in  what 
quantities,  and  at  what  cost.  The  Uluslon  of 
crisis  helps  them  to  exact  further  con- 
cessions from  alarmed  politicians  in  Wash- 
ington. If  the  crisis  can  be  presented  as  a 
national  emergency,  then  how  can  the  pa- 
triotic Senator  refuse  to  grant  hurried  per- 
mits for  drUllng  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  for 
alleviating  pollution  controls,  for  whatever 
might  hasten  the  delivery  of  energy  to  a  suf- 
fering  electorate? 

By  the  early  1950s,  the  oU  companies  and 
the  oil-producing  nations  had  established  a 
protected  market  that  has  now  begun  to 
collapse.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  oil  com- 
panies clearly  understood  that  their  dealings 
with  the  volatUe  rulers  of  the  Middle  East 
(or.  Indeed,  with  the  nilers  of  any  oil-pro- 
ducing state,  such  as  Mexico  or  Venezuela) 
could  easUy  deteriorate  into  bitter  disputes. 
They  accepted  the  Middle  East's  traditional 
aversion  to  the  West,  and  they  assumed  with 
whom  to  bargain;  they  further  assumed  that 
Arabs  could  be  extremely  difficult  people  with 
whom  to  bargain;  they  further  assumed  that 
this  unpleasantness  sooner  or  later  was 
bound  to  make  Itself  manifest,  no  matter 
what  the  pretext.  The  pompanles,  therefore, 
hoped  to  limit  all  negotiations  to  matters 
having  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  They 
chose  to  wall  themselves  off  from  the  com- 
munities In  which  they  operated,  and  they 
kept  themselves  aloof  from  the  social  or 
political  concerns  that  threatened  to  provoke 
unseemly  Incidents.  With  this  strategy  in 
mind,  the  oU  companies  confined  their  dis- 
cussions to  relatively  small  fiscal  points 
within  a  narrowly  legalistic  context.  Oil 
negotiation  In  the  Middle  East  over  the  past 
twenty  years  thtis  became  a  continuous  de- 
bate over  such  points  as  royalty  expensing, 
acceleration  of  tax  payments,  gravity  allow- 
ances, rates  of  depreciation,  port  and  cus- 
toms duties,  marketing  allowances,  and  al- 
lowances for  the  devaluation  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. An  entire  chapter  of  the  recent  his- 
tory could  be  written  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  forty-degree  Zakum  oU  should  be 
taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  thirty-seven-de- 
gree Umm  Shaif  oil.  The.se  questlcns  often 
Involved  millions  of  dollar's,  but  they  rarely 
touched  on  social  or  political  events  taking 
place  beyond  the  compoands  of  the  oU  In- 
stallations. 
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In  return  for  this  convenience,  the  Middle 
Eastern  rrovernments  received  munlflcent 
royaltleb,  also  known  as  "economic  rents," 
computed  on  the  txuls  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  producing  oil  and  the  price 
at  which  It  could  be  sold.  The  companies 
could  afford  to  pay  these  rents  because,  by 
paying  large  sums  of  money  to  Middle  East- 
ern governments,  they  could  run  their  opera- 
tions in  Europe  and  the  United  States  at  a 
low  rate  of  profit,  or  even  at  an  apparent  loss. 
They  could  also  avoid  paying  taxes  to  the 
United  States  government.  The  companies 
Insisted  on  only  one  condition:  that  the 
Middle  Eastern  countries  refer  to  these  pay- 
ments as  "tajtes"  rather  than  as  "royalties  ' 
Before  World  War  II.  and  In  most  places 
until  about  1950  or  1951,  the  Middle  Eastern 
governments  earned  a,  royalty  of  from  12  to 
^  18  cents  a  barrel.  The  rulers  were  content 
with  this  arrangement  until  they  discovered 
that  their  oU  sold  for  at  least  sI.y  times  that 
price  on  the  world  maricet.  By  the  middle 
1950s,  various  political  Qg-ures  In  the  Arab 
world  began  to  understand  that  oU-company 
executives  were  easily  frightened,  and  so  they 
began  talking,  or.  preferably,  screaming 
about  the  shabby  terms  of  their  concessions. 
They  raised  public  and  impassioned  com- 
plaints whenever  possible,  and  by  so  doing 
they  threatened  to  wreck  the  Industry  policy 
of  nonengagement.  Their  harangues  gradu- 
ally Induced  the  companies  to  pay  higher 
rates  of  royalty,  and  they  became  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  one  of  the  weirdest  pAictlces  In 
the  annals  of  International  commerce. 

This  practice  accounts  for  the  inffated  and 
fictitious  price  at  which  Middle  Eastern  oil 
sells  on  the  world  market.  The  fictitious 
price  has  been  in  effect  since  before  World 
War  II.  when  the  center  of  gravity  in  the 
petroleum  export  trade  was  to  be  fotind  in 
the  Oulf  of  Mexicia  rather  than  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  trade  shifted  eastward  in  the 
late  1940s  with  the  first  development  of 
prolific  fields  in  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
southern  Iraq.  In  those  days,  the  major  ex- 
porting companies  controlled  even  more  of 
the  trade  than  they  do  now.  and  they  sold 
almost  exclusively  to  themselves  and  to  each 
other,  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
They  could  set  the  price  largely  as  they 
pleased,  but  for  reasons  of  convenience  they 
agreed  to  set  it  on  the  basis  of  the  old  rates 
that  had  prevailed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  was  done  even  though  the  new  and 
abundant  oil  In  the  Persian  Gulf  cost  far 
less  than  the  fixed  price  at  which  the  com- 
panies agreed  to  trade  it  to  each  other.  The 
barrel  of  oil  shipped  from  Saudi  Arabia  might 
cost  4  6  cents  to  load  Into  a  tanker  at  Bas 
Tanura.  but  It  would  be  priced  in  Europe  as 
If  it  were  the  most  expensive  barrel  of  the 
same  kind  of  oil  delivered  from  Texas.  Other 
"costs"  (depletion,  depreciation,  and  amorti- 
zation) would  be  added  to  the  company's 
actual  expenses  of  4.6  cents  to  provide  fur- 
ther tax  deductions 

The  posted  price  wa"*  considered  extrava- 
gant m  1950.  but  by  i960  it  had  become  so 
remote  from  market  conditions  that  the  com- 
panies with  Interests  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
tried  to  lower  It.  This  decision  proved  calam- 
itous. By  trying  to  bring  the  price  of  oU  Into 
line  with  what  U  would  bring  from  a  custo- 
mer willing  to  buy  it  (an  American  fuel-oil 
dealer,  for  Instance,  or  the  government  of 
Ceylon,  or  an  Italian  petrochemical  firm), 
the  oil  companies  set  off  the  enraged  out- 
cries of  their  neces'iary  partners  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  Arabs  and  the  Iranians  had 
been  receiving  revenue  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  posted  nrlce.  and  they  refused  to 
let  It  drop.  In  their  rage  and  anxiety  they 
formed  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries,  and  this  combination  has 
since  become  the  Isane  of  the  oil  companies. 
The  first  agreements  within  OPEC  stopped 
the  downward  trend  in  prices  and  thereby 
Introduced  a  principle  that  has  yet  to  be 
publicly  questioned  by  any  of  the  major  oil 


companies:  the  tax-reference  price  on  Per- 
sian Oulf  oil  (or  on  any  other  oU  produced 
by  the  members  of  OPEC)  can  never  drop. 
The  corollary  to  that  principle  states  that 
revenues  paid  to  the  governments  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  can  only  rise 

It  was  the  weakness  of  the  oU  companies 
that  brought  about  the  organization  of 
OPEC  First  the  companies  tried  to  lower  the 
old  price,  then  they  couldn't  agree  on  a  line 
of  bargaining  with  the  Arabs.  And  yet  It  Is 
precisely  these  people  who  attribute  an  al- 
most godlike  omnipotence  to  OPEC  The  oil 
companies  at  least  share  similar  political  In- 
terests, and  they  have  far  more  In  common 
wKh  one  another  than  do  the  several  fac- 
tions within  OPEC.  The  assignment  of  magi- 
cal force  to  OPEC  also  presents  a  major  con- 
tradiction within  the  structure  of  the 
Arabian  femtasy  so  widely  proclaimed  in  the 
American  press  The  emotional  aspect  of  that 
fantasy  portrays  the  Arabs  as  childish,  petu- 
lant, and  treacherous,  but  the  analytical  as- 
pect of  the  fantasy  shows  them  as  Idealistic, 
fearless,  and  beyond  corruption.  The  histori- 
cal evidence  suggests  that  OPEC  will  collapse 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  oil-company 
front  collapsed. 

The  system  of  fictitious  prices  worked  so 
well  for  tw«;nty  years  that  it  gave  the  Middle 
Eastern  governments  great,  and  constantly 
Increasing,  sums  of  money.  Contrary  to  popu- 
lar misconception,  much  of  this  money  found 
Its  way  Into  the  local  economy,  and  wher- 
ever It  has  been  present  imoet  notably  In 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran)  It  has  strengthened 
the  society.  The  e.^corbltant  sums  of  money 
presented  few  difficulties  as  long  as  the  sys- 
tem remained  Intact,  as  long  as  there  re- 
mained an  oligopoly  of  oU  supply. 

It  was  not  just  an  oligopoly  of  companies 
but  also  of  system.  The  companies  had  no 
more  freedom  within  the  system  thsn  did  the 
oil-producing  states.  They  did  not  dare  allow 
a  drop  In  the  posted  price  (or.  to  use  the  pre- 
ferred euphemism,  the  tax  rate)  because  they 
knew  that  If  they  did  so  the  Arab  states  would 
promptly  .lelze  their  holdings.  The  suppos- 
edly dreadful  consequences  of  such  a  doom 
terrified  a  generation  of  oil  executives  But 
now  this  doom  has  come  to  pass,  and,  lo  and 
behold.  It  Isn't  as  dreadful  as  everybody  had 
foretold.  The  companies  have  given  up  larger 
and  larger  shares  of  their  concessions,  but 
these  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  pieces 
of  paper  assigning  them  the  right  to  produce 
the  oil  that  they  r.ow  can  buy  from  the  same 
producing  states  under  nearly  the  same  con- 
ditions as  before.  The  Middle  Eastern  states 
have  realized  the  old  dream  of  controlling 
their  own  production.  In  Iran  this  Is  called 
"nationalization'":  other  countries  refer  to 
It  as  "participation."  but.  even  though  the 
politicians  have  been  satisfied,  the  oil  still 
must  be  sold  to  somebody.  The  oil  companies 
themselves  don't  much  care  where  the  oil 
comes  from,  or  who  owns  it.  or  at  what  point 
along  the  stream  It  changes  nationality  ' 

The  apostles  of  crisis  predict  that  the  Arabs 
win  Ignore  the  laws  of  free  enterprise  and 
choose  to  sell  their  oil  to  nobody  Presum- 
ably they  win  do  so  t>ecau8e  they  already  have 
all  the  money  they  require,  and  In  the  desert 
countries  (Libya.  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia)  the 
small  population  makes  no  loud  demands  for 
social  Improvements  Thus  the  rulers  can 
afford  to  leave  the  oil  In  the  ground,  waiting 
for  a  desperate  Industrialized  world  to  com- 
ply with  their  political  demands  or  to  bid 
the  price  of  oil  to  the  bankrupting  levels  of 
M  a  barrel  The  rulers  then  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Inflated  prices,  and  In  a  few  years 
they  will  destroy  the  International  monetary 
system  and  bring  about  the  devaluation  of 
everybody  else's  currency. 

The  trouble  with  this  argument,  as  with 
moot  theoretical  arguments  dependent  on 
Imaginary  llnee  converging  In  abstraction.  Is 
that  It  takes  little  account  of  the  moderate 
behavior  shown  by  the  Arabs  in  the  after- 
math of  war.  It  assumes  that  the  West  will  do 


nothing  to  protect  Its  own  Interests,  that 
everybody  will  stand  around  placidly  watch- 
ing the  projections  become  political  realities. 
Which  Is.  of  course,  nonsense.  Either  the  oil 
companies  will  arrive  at  a  profitable  detente 
with  the  Middle  East  yXvoA  profitable  than  In 
the  old  days,  perhaps,  but  still  satisfactory), 
or  they  will  suddenly  discover  that  alternate 
sources  of  oil  and  energy  were  far  more  ac- 
cessible than  heretofore  had  t)een  imagined. 
The  October  war  reinforces  this  observa- 
tion. It  does  not  seem  as  though  the  war 
violated  legitimate  American  alms  in  the 
Middle  East  at  all;  In  fact.  It  has  probably 
contributed  to  a  detente.  An  American  official 
sympathetic  to  the  Arab  cause  but  aware  of 
the  political  power  of  the  Zionist  cause  in 
the  US  might  shrewdly  have  confided  as  fol- 
lows to  a  friendly  Arab  diplomat:  If  the 
Arabs  threaten  Europ)e  with  an  oU  embargo— 
and  thus  threaten  NATO  and  American  stra- 
teglT"  Interests — the  American  government 
wofild  have  no  choice  but  to  go  before  Its 
public  and  demand  a  more  evenhanded 
American  policy  toward  the  Arabs.  Amer- 
ican strat^lc  Interest  would  of  course  be 
even  more  Jeopardized  by  Soviet  adventur- 
ism In  the  Middle  East.  The  threat  of  em- 
bargo would,  at  the  very  least,  force  the 
American  government  to  aid  In  the  restitu- 
tion of  Arab  lands  occupied  by  the  IsraeUa 
In  1967  Americans  might  also  feel  con- 
strained to  do  something  about  the  Pales- 
tinian diaspora.  All  In  exchange  for  an  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  treaty,  to  be  sure  The  Zionists 
would  not  like  it,  but  they  would  have  little 
choice  but  to  accept  It.  After  all.  they  seem 
to  have  as  few  friends  left  as  Taiwan,  and 
the  Arabs  are  getting  stronger.  The  Arab 
leaders  would  not  like  to  make  peace  with 
Israel,  but  they  could  afford  to  do  so  If  they 
oould  show  that  they  had  forced  America  to 
shift  Its  policy  somewhat  In  their  favor; 
no  Arab  who  might  oppose  them  could  say 
that  they  had  done  more  than  these  moderate 
leaders  had  done  to  restore  lost  Arab  honor. 
And  the  conservative  oU  states  would  bran- 
dish the  oil  weapon  Just  a  bit  to  gain  inunu- 
nlty  from  radical  anti-Western  Arab  opinion. 

NEW  MTTRS  FOB  OLD 

The  careful  wielding  of  the  oil  weapon — 
specifically,  the  process  of  "nationaliza- 
tion"— has  gradually  shUted  the  politics  of 
oil  negotiation  In  the  Middle  East.  If  the 
producing  nations  no  longer  possess  the  great 
threat  of  expropriation  (do  what  we  say,  or 
we  win  seize  your  holdings),  then  they  will 
have  lost  their  most  effective  advantage.  As 
they  become  wholesale  dealers  Instead  of 
privileged  concessionaires,  they  will  find 
themselves  forced  to  comjjete  In  what  wUl 
begin  to  resemble  a  free  market.  The  oU 
companies  still  will  own  75  percent  of  the 
refineries  In  the  non-Communist  markets,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  port  facilities,  and  so  they 
will  continue,  albeit  less  directly,  to  deter- 
mine price  and  regulate  production  In  the 
International  oil  trade. 

The  Middle  Eastern  countries  will  also  find 
themselves  more  concerned  about  the  sta- 
bility of  Western  economies.  Earlier  this 
year,  for  Instance,  Saudi  Arabia  agreed  to 
buy  25  percent  of  Aramco  for  a  price  of  about 
$1  billion.  By  so  doing,  it  becomes  a  major 
partner  In  the  combination  of  Western  oil 
companies,  and  to  some  extent  It  will  come 
to  share  similar  Interests  As  the  Middle 
Eastern  governments  acquire  larger  percent- 
ages In  Western  companies,  they  probably 
win  Invest  their  assets  in  Western  banks  an<i 
multinational  corporations^  not  because 
they  want  to  do  so,  but  because  they  will  lac  Is 
sensible  options. 

All  this  «in  take  time  to  come  to  pass,  but 
as  It  does  the  specter  of  an  oU  crisis  will 
gradually  diminish  and  fade.  The  s{>ecter  will 
then  be  replaced  by  that  of  the  refinery  crisis. 
Suddenly  no  one  will  be  talking  about  the 
lack  of  crude  oU  or  the  vindictive  politics 
of  the  Arabs;  instead,  everybody  will  be  say- 
ing that  oil  IS  plentiful  but  means  nothing 
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unless  It  can  be  refined  into  useful  products, 
and  that  the  environmental  demands  placed 
on  these  products  i  tow  sulphur  content,  etc.) 
require  a  new  (feneration  of  refineries  that 
wlU  be  extremely  expensive  to  construct. 
This,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  the  elaboration 
of  another  myth 

The  major  American  oil  companies  have 
neglected  to  build  refineries  over  the  past 
few  years  becaust'  there  ha-sn't  as  yet  been 
enough  profit  In  the  enterprise.  In  order  to 
Justify  the  expense  of  building  a  refinery, 
the  oil  companies  require  the  long-term  as- 
surance of  crude  oil  supplied  at  low  prlfSes. 
Refinery  construction  Is  expen&lve:  a  faJr- 
alze  plant  might  cost  about  $100  million  The 
big  companies  have  this  kind  of  money.  The 
Standard  OU  of  OallfcMTda,  for  instance,  add- 
ed $120  million  to  Its  cash  reserves  In  1972, 
but  It  allocated  none  of  this  money  to  con- 
structing new  refineries  In  the  United  States. 
Until  the  Nixon  Administration  relaxed  the 
quotas  last  spring,  the  long-term  Importing 
of  crude  oU  was  restricted,  and  so  the  com- 
panies had  Uttle  crude  as  c(^ateral  with 
which  to  secure  new  refinery  construction 
financing.  At  this  moment.  It  costs  weU  over 
$2  a  barrel  to  bring  Saudi  oil  into  an  Amer- 
ican port  (as  opposed  to  a  net  production 
cost  of  75  cents  for  a  barrel  of  American  oU) , 
and  so  the  energy  crisis  continues  to  bo 
thought  of  as  low  crude-oil  supplies  rather 
than  high  oil  cost. 

When  the  tax-paid  cost  of  Middle  Eastern 
crude  drops,  the  rush  to  build  refineries  in 
America  wiU  be  on.  As  soon  as  that  occurs, 
the  last  vestiges  of  popular  lUuslons  about 
the  energy  crisis  will  have  disappeared.  All 
the  participants  In  the  drama  wlU  remain 
as  they  were,  but  In  a  clearer  Ught. 

The  lndep>endent  oil  man.  the  marginal, 
will  be  even  more  threatened  and  Insecure 
than  he  has  always  been  and  may  vanish 
altogether.  The  consumer  will  continue  to 
pay  more  and  more  for  the  services  it  has 
always  been  very  much  worth  the  companies' 
while  to  provide  him  with  anyway.  The  con- 
sumer had  better  get  busy  learning  about 
prices  and  wondering  why  the  oil  companies 
seU  gasoline  wholesale  at  21  cents  a  gallon 
when  It  costs  them  only  4  cents  a  gallon  on 
the  average  to  provide  It.  He  had  better  start 
Investigating  plpeUne  and  production  costs, 
too.  and  had  better  find  out  what  It  costs 
the  companies  to  get  oil  Into  the  top  end 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  how  much 
they  will  sell  It  for  at  the  bottom  end  when 
It  Is  finally  built.  The  latest  gasoline  price 
hikes  are  an  ominous  harbinger  of  things 
to  come. 

The  American  government  will  continue 
to  make  the  ssime  mistake  as  the  consumer: 
our  Congressmen  and  Senators  will  continue 
to  worry  about  supply  and  ignore  cost.  And 
the  companies?  They  are  not  deeply  con- 
cerned about  Saudi  Arabia.  Iran,  or  the  Mid- 
dle East.  They  know  the  limitations  of  the 
Arab  oil  weapKjn,  and  are  profoundly  con- 
cerned about  protecting  their  immense  as- 
sets and  safeguarding  the  accessibility  of 
these  assets  If  money  in  the  Middle  East  no 
longer  comes  easily  to  the  oil  companies, 
they  will  be  happy  to  keep  looking  for  it 
elsewhere  They  recognize  that  It  Is  good 
enough  to  have  ridden  the  Arab  carousel  for 
more  than  a  generation. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  Although  Iran  Is  not  properly  an  Arab 
country,  on  the  reasonable  ground  that  Iran- 
ians don't  understand  Arabic  and  show  little 
interest  In  anything  Arabian,  the  producers 
of  the  Arabian  fantasv  find  It  convenient  to 
refer  to  the  Middle  East  as  a  geographical 
and  political  unity 

•The  NUton  Administration  In  1973  had 
eased  the  restrictions  on  the  Importation  of 
foreign  oil,  consented  to  increases  in  domes- 
tic prices  of  gasoline  and  heating  fuels,  en- 
couraged the  clearing  awfiv  c.f  legal  obstacles 
to  the  building  of  the  Alaska  plpenne.  and 


argued  for  the  de.-ejruiallon  of  natural  gas 
traded  in  interstate  c-ommerce. 

•The  two  most  often  quoted  authorities 
on  either  side  of  the  prophev^y  are  Professor 
M  A  Ade;man  of  MIT  and  Walter  J  Levy,  an 
economist  oJten  employed  by  the  major  oil 
comptinies  Professor  Adelmaii  foresees  a  vast 
surplus,  and  Mr  Levy  ft:  resees  an  equally 
VEkSt  emptiness 

*  The  discoveries  of  new  reserves  had  been 
exceeding  the  rate  of  consumption  even  be- 
fore the  Nixon  .^dmlnlElratlon's  generous 
grants  to  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  last  spring. 
.\slde  from  the  discoveries  In  Alaska  aiid  the 
North  Sea.  M.t  oil  companle.s  al.sfj  bave  found 
satlsfyiiif;  quantities  of  ol!  ■^?.  the  shores  of 
Indonesia,  li.  Ecuador  and  Australia,  in  Ni- 
geria. Brunei.  C'ablnda.  ai^d  Gibon.  Produc- 
tion has  been  expancin^  offshore  Louisiana 
and  offshore  Cali:or:.la,'  onthore  C^lfornla, 
the  6  blUion  barrels  at  Elk  HU'iS  remain  vlr- 
tuaUy  lntd%t. 

>  Each  of  the  flvei  American  companies 
owned  a  7  percent  slitee  In  Iran's  Consor- 
tium. Although  Iran  "nationalized"  its  oU 
production  ln~ta73.  the  same  companies  draw 
the  same  volume^jfoUfrom  the  same  fields. 
With  the  exceptlonoT  Utii*„4he  same  com- 
panies also  own  the  major  shares~Ot  Aramco, 
ciirrently  producing  about  7.5  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.  As  a  consolation  of  sorts,  Gulf 
owns  three-eighths  of  the  Kuwait  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

*  The  concession  to  Fereydoon  does  not  be- 
long to  the  Consortium.  It  Is  shared  by  the 
Iranian  government  and  an  "Independent," 
Standard  OU  Company  of  Indiana.  To  wonder 
■why  Standard  of  Indiana  and  Aramco.  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gulf,  have  chosen  not  to 
draw  oU  from  the  field  Is  to  raise  the  possi- 
bility of  a  deal.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the 
Aramco  partners  could  be  supplying  Stand- 
ard of  Indiana  with  crude  oU  at  cut-rate 
prices  In  return  for  Standard's  wUllnguess  to 
forestall  operations  In  Iran. 

"  This  Is  an  Important  aspect  of  the  oU 
trade,  and  It  explains  the  reluctance^^oT^ 
Standard  of  Indiana  to  develop  the  field  at 
Fereydoon.  The  lack  of  owned  crude  oU  may 
not  be  a  serious  llabUlty  for  a  major  oU  com- 
pany. MobU,  for  Instance,  has  been  buying 
maybe  150,000  barrels  a  day  from  Standard 
of  California,  one  of  Ite  partners  In  Aramco, 
at  what  Is  caUed  "elght-vsay  price,"  I.e.,  a 
price  one-eighth  of  the  way  between  the 
tax-paid  cost  of  the  oU  and  its  posted  price. 
This  represents  a  markup  of  perhaps  8  or  9 
cents  a  barrel.  Why  should  Standard  of  In- 
diana go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  de- 
veloping a  field  like  Fereydoon  if  It  can  ar- 
range a  comparable  deal  with  a  partner  In 
Aramco  or  the  Consortium? 


THE     SIGNIFICANCE     OF      DECEM- 
BER   3.    1773 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  first  weekend  of  December  of  this 
year,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  offi- 
cially began  its  celebration  of  our  Na- 
tion's 200th  birthday.  As  part  of  the  of- 
ficial ceremonies,  a  Governor's  banquet 
was  held  in  Charleston,  S.C.  on  Sunday, 
December  2.  The  keynote  speaker  at  this 
banquet  was  a  noted  South  Carolina  his- 
torian. Dr.  George  C.  Rogers.  Jr..  of  the 
Department  of  History  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Rogers'  addre.&,s.  entitled  "The  Sig- 
nificance of  December  3,  1773,"  was  a 
very  interesting  and  enlightening  ac- 
count of  South  Carolina's  role  in  the 
birth  of  our  great  Nation.  I  believe  this 
account  should  be  shared  with  all  In- 
terested Americans  as  our  country  begins 
its  bicentennial  celebration. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  09  behalf 


of  myself  and  the  Junior  Seriator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Rollings  1,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr  Roeers' 
speech  be  printed  m  the  Record  at  ihe 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and  I  com- 
mend ii  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Signiftcancx  of  Dbcemeee  3,   1773 
(By  George  C.  Rogers,  Jr.) 

Grouth  and  Tei'olutiun  have  been  the  chief 
characteristics  of  South  Carcilna  society  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  We  have  had  to  adjuat 
our  political  in.'jUtutlons  Kj  that  the  volcM 
of  the  new  generation  coming  oS  the  cajn- 
puses  and  o^t  of  the  streets  can  bf  heard. 
Thus  the  struggles  over  reapportionment. 

Croirth  and  ^eio'i..:ion  were  also  tlie  domi- 
nant characteristics  of  South  Carolina  socie- 
ty in  the  decade  oeicre  the  Axnerlcan  Revo- 
lution. Amidst  a  tarbuient  people  a  search 
was  begun  for  institutions  that  would  be  "an 
accurate  n-.;.-n  r  c!  the  people,  sei^ltlvely  re- 
flecting their  desires  and  feelings."  Consent 
was  discovered  to  be  "a  continuous,  eve^y-v^ 
day  process."  Discarded  was  the  idea,  as  Jc^in 
Locke  would  have  had  It.  that  consent  was 
given  only  once,  at  some  climactic  moment 
whrai  government  was  overthrown  by  the 
people  and  then  frozen  in  written  documents 
forever.  The  new  view  was  "that  the  only  rea- 
son why  a  free  and  Independent  man  was 
bound  by  human  laws  was  this — that  he 
bound  himself."  The  search  to  discover  the 
voice  of  the  p>eople  and  the  channels  through 
which  It  might  be  continuously  heard 
reached  an  Important  milestone — perhaps 
even  a  starting  point — on  Decwnber  3,  1773. 

Between  1746  and  1775  a  man  could  get 
rich  more  quickly  m  South  Cait^lna  than 
at  any  other  time  In  her  history.  Indigo, 
^♦hlch  had  been  granted  a  ParllamentajT 
bounty  In  17*8,  was  a  crop  worth  £260.000 
sterling  by  1775.  When  Parliament  removed 
the  English  lmp>ort  duty  on  rice  in  1767,  the 
price  of  that  staple  almost  doubled  by  the 
summer  of  1772.  These  were  also  the  yea'-s  of 
greatest  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa, 
an  obvious  sign  that  planters  were  prosper- 
ing. During  the  1760's  the  backcountry  was 
filling  up  with  men  who  grew  provisions  for 
the  slave-run  plantations  of  the  lowcountry. 
When  Henry  Laurens,  a  great  merchant  who 
became  an  equaUy  successful  planter,  with- 
drew to  England  In  1771  to  educate  his  sons, 
he  had  an  Income  of  £2,500  sterling  per  an- 
num, an  Income  surpassed  only  by  the  In- 
comes of  the  great  lords  of  England. 

Outward  and  visible  signs  of  this  Carolina 
wealth  were  the  completion  In  1756  of  the 
first  State  House  which  was  erected  on  the 
northwest  oomer  of  Broad  and  Meeting 
Streets  and  the  opening  of  St.  Michael's 
Church  in  1761  on  the  southeast  corner 

On  September  3,  1768,  Peter  Timothy,  the 
printer  of  the  South-Carolina  Gazette,  wrote 
to  Benjamin  Franklin:  "I  do  not  suppose 
there  Is  a  Colony  on  this  Continent  In  so 
flourishing  and  promising  a  Situation  as  So. 
Carolina  at  present.  Private  and  public  Works 
are  every  where  carrying  on  with  Spirit." 
Broad  Street  was  being  transformed  Into  the 
most  elegant  thoroughfare  in  the  Empire.  At 
the  eastern  end,  the  Exchange  was  already 
under  way;  it  would  be  completed  by  the  fall 
of  1771.  It  was  the  formal  entrance  for  those 
arriving  by  sea.  who  upon  passing  through 
the  open  arcade  under  the  Great  HaU  would 
emerge  upon  a  perspective  as  compelling  as 
any  designed  by  Palladlo  A  new  Watch  House 
was  being  built  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
Broad  and  Meeting.  On  the  northeast  comer 
already  stood  the  Beef  Market 

At  the  crossroads  the  statue  of  WllUam 
Pitt,  executed  by  Joseph  Wilton,  was  placed 
In  1770,  a  civic  ornament  dedicated  to  the 
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man  nioet  re«pon«lbIe  for  the  rep«»l  of  Uie 
hat«d  Stamp  hgi. 

To  compl^je  the  pro«pect  from  the  Ex- 
change, a  canal  was  ordered  to  be  cut  in 
1788  from  the  upper  end  of  Broad  Street 
through  the  marsh  to  the  Ashley  FUver. 
Among  the  commissioners  named  to  carry 
out  this  Improvement  were  Henry  and  Arthur 
Mlddleton.  William  Henry  Drayton.  Edward 
Pen  wick,  and  Rawlins  Lowndes,  who  thus 
made  this  the  planters'  entrance  to  the  city 
from  their  Ashley  and  Stono  River  planU- 
Uons. 

The  flrst  suburbs — Ansonborough.  Harles- 
ton  Village,  and  White  Point— were  linked 
to  the  town.  In  1767  a  stone  bridge  was  built 
over  the  creek  at  the  north  end  of  Bay 
Street  near  Cravens  Bastion,  while  Meeting 
Street  was  continued  northward  to  George 
Street.  The  northern  limit  of  Ansonborough 
was  axed  In  1769  by  the  laying  out  of  Bound- 
ary Street. 

In  1770  Harleston  vtUage  was  surveyed  on 
Coming's  Point  with  the  north-south  streets 
named  after  the  patriots  Oadsden.  Lynch 
and  Rutledge,  and  the  east-west  streets 
named  for  royal  officials — Bull,  Montagu 
Wentworth.  and  Beaufain. 

The  private  Improvements  were  no  less 
noteworthy  than  the  public.  Peter  Timothy 
described  Christopher  Gadsden's  wharf  as 
the  most  "stupendous  work"  of  aU.  On  May 
23.  1774.  Gadsden  explained  to  Samuel 
Adams,  the  Boston  patriot,  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  build  "a  large  Wharf,  or  rather, 
quay,  the  largest  In  America"  in  order  "to  re- 
Ueve  my  Mind  for  the  almost  Insupportable 
Loss  of  my  eldest  Son.  .  .  ••  "l  have  been 
above  seven  Tears  at  hard  Labour  and  the 
utmost  Risk  of  my  Constitution  about  one  of 
the  most  extensive  Quays  In  America  during 
which  'nme  no  negro©  in  any  of  our  swampe 
ha«  been  more  exposed,  at  which  thirty  of 
the  largest  Ships  that  can  come  over  o\ir  Bar 
can  be  UDadlng  at  the  Same  time  and  all 
afloat  at  low  water  with  their  whole  loada 
in.  .  .    ■• 

This  building  where  we  meet  tonight  rests 
on  land  which  Gadsden  developed  as  the 
suburb  of  Middlesex  Just  behind  his  great 
wharf  which  stretched  along  Cooper  River. 
The  streets  of  this  development  he  named  In 
honor  of  John  WUkea.  the  defender  of  Bng- 
llsh  Ubertles.  and  of  PasquaJe  Paoll  the  de- 
fender of  Corslcan  Ubertles. 

Gadsden  has  usually  been  labeled  a  mer- 
chant, but  he  expressly  stated  In  1769  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  merchant,  but  a  factor- 
generally  known  as  a  Country  Factor  The 
d^lnctlon  U  Important  for  understanding 
oidsdens  role  in  the  Revolution.  A  merchant 
was  a  man  with  Bngllsb  connections  who 
drew  his  caplUl  from  London,  who  wanted 
therefore  to  buy  the  country  produce  cheap 
In  order  to  load  the  vessels  consigned  to  him 
by  his  English  friends  to  the  best  advantage 
The  Charleston  factor  was  the  man  who  mar- 
ahalled  the  produce  from  the  country  on  his 
wharf  and  had  the  same  Interest  as  the 
planter— to  sell   at  high  prices 

Peter  Timothy,  who  observed  the  urban 
bustle  from  his  printing  office  on  the  Bay 
near  the  Exchange,  pointed  out  In  1774  that 
Gadsden's  wharf  was  not  the  only  new  one 
John  Oalllard  had  constructed  one  on  the 
north  side  of  the  new  Pish  ^Urket  which 
«ood  at  the  foot  of  Queen  Street:  Samuel 
Prtoleau.  Jr.  a  wharf  on  the  south  side  More 
uoteworthv  were  the  whar-.es  being  built 
for  the  first  time  Into  the  Ashley  River  west- 
ward of  White  Point  Here  the  most -extensive 
construction  was  that  of  the  factor  WlUlam 
Glbbes  -nmothy  boasted:  "All  White-Point 
which  for  many  Tears  was  almost  a  desolat* 
Spot.  Is  lately  almost  covered  with  Houses 
many  of  them  very  elegant"  Among  these 
houses  were  those  of  Miles  Brewton,  William 
Olbbes,  and  Thomas  Savage,  all  of  which 
still  stand  This  incessant  building  created 
»  new  class,  the  artisans,  who  were  ready  to 


chaUenge  the  dominance  of  the  planters  and 
the  merchants. 

It  Is  only  with  a  knowledge  of  these  public 
and  private  Improvements  that  one  can  un- 
derstand both  Governor  Montagu's  attempt 
to  move  the  capital  from  Charleston  to 
Beaufort  in  October  1772.  and  the  deep 
resentment  of  that  move  felt  by  the  prop- 
ertied men  of  Charleston.  Montag:u'B  action 
was  as  great  an  attack  upon  Charleston  prop- 
erty as  L«rd  North's  Boston  Port  BUI  would 
be  upon  Boston  property. 

It  was  the  tax  on  tea,  however,  that  sym- 
bolljsed  the  most  fundamental  threat  to  the 
property  of  these  aspiring  men.  The  Stamp 
Act  had  been  repealed.  All  of  the  Townahend 
duties  had  been  repealed,  except  that  on 
tea.  The  tax  on  tea  had  been  retained  as 
proof  that  Parliament  had  the  right  to  tax 
the  colonists:  the  colonists  must  therefore 
never  consent  to  pay  for  it,  for  to  do  so 
woxild  be  an  admission  that  the  power  of  tax- 
ation rested  In  Parliament,  a  body  in  which 
they  themselves  were  not  represented. 

In  October  1773  seven  ships  with  tea  set 
sail  for  America.  The  ship  London,  Alexander 
Curling,  master,  was  destined  for  Charleston 
with  267  chests  of  tea  on  board  consigned 
to  the  agents  of  the  East  India  Company  In 
Charleston.  The  ship  London  arrived  off 
Charleston  bar  on  December  1:  she  came  to 
anchor  In  the  harbor  on  December  2. 

The  names  of  Carolina  vessels  had  long 
been  a  faithful  Index  to  her  fortunes  As  she 
struggled  to  get  rich,  her  vessels  were  called 
Adventure,  Delight.  Endeavour,  Enterprlze. 
Experiment.  Prt*irashlp,  Good  Intent,  Hope. 
Industry.  Speedwell.  Success.  After  1764. 
however,  nine  vessels  built  In  Carolina  were 
christened  Liberty  Others  were  launched 
as  the  Fair  American  and  Heart  of  Oak.  In 
1770  Henry  Laurens  selected  the  name  of 
Magna  Charta  for  the  ship  he  Intended  to 
sail  up  the  Thames.  The  arrival  of  the  Lon- 
don, therefore,  in  Charleston  harbor  might 
seem  ominous  Indeed. 

How  was  the  landing  of  the  tea  and  the 
collection  of  the  duty  to  be  opposed? 

On  December  2  handbills  were  circulated 
"Inviting  all  the  Inhabitants,  without  excep- 
tion, particularly  the  landholders,  to  assem- 
ble In  the  Great  Hall  over  the  Exchange  at 
3  o'clock  on  Prlday  afternoon." 

On  the  3rd  the  assembled  group  called 
Col.  George  Gabriel  PoweU  to  the  chair,  a 
place  he  occupied  at  each  of  the  General 
Meetings  held  during  the  ensuing  seven 
months. 

Powell  was  selected  to  preside  over  these 
meetings  of  the  people  not  because  he  was  a 
strenuous  votary  to  liberty,  as  Henry  Laurens 
later  depicted  him,  nor  because  he  could 
propagate  his  Ideas  "with  zeal,"  as  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  wmiam  Bull  once  wrote,  but 
because  he  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
leaders  In  the  backcountry.  Of  Welsh  descent, 
his  flefdom  was  the  Welsh  Tract  He  had 
acquired  extensive  lands  along  the  Pee  Dee 
River.  As  a  Justice  of  the  peace  and  a  colonel 
In  the  Craven  County  mllttla,  he  had  upheld 
authority  during  the  Regulation  yet  re- 
tained his  popularity  for  he  was  the  over- 
whelmtng  choice  In  1769  of  the  people  of  St. 
David's  parish  to  represent  them  In  the 
assembly. 

Perhaps  because  he  was  something  of  an 
outsider  he  could  moderate  the  clashing 
Interests  of  the  planters,  merchants,  and 
mechanics.  After  all.  he  hEwl  been  an  assist- 
ant Judge  until  April  23,  1772.  when  he  was 
removed  to  make  way  for  a  placeman. 

At  this  meeting  the  agents  of  the  East 
India  Company— Roger  Smith.  Peter  Leger. 
and  WlUlam  Greenwood — were  caUed  In  and 
by  "threats  and  flatterys"  convinced  that 
they  should  decline  to  receive  the  tea. 

At  the  meeting  it  was  resolved:  "We  the 
underwritten,  do  hereby  agree,  not  to  Import. 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  teas  that 
wiu  pay  the  present  duty,  laid  by  an  act  of 
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the  British  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue  In  Ainerlca."  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  secure  signatures  to  the 
reeolutlon  Some  merchants  who  were  present 
signed.  But  others  according  to  Bull  "were 
cool,  and  differed  In  the  reasonableness 

and  utUlty  thereof." 

The  committee,  although  composed  of 
Capt.  ChrUtopher  Gadsden.  Col.  Charles 
Plnckney,  Thomas  Perguson,  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Plnckney,  and  Daniel  Cannon,  was  not 
to  have  an  easy  Job  as  the  foUowlng  letter 
wrrltten  by  James  Laiirens  to  his  brother 
Henry  on  December  4  Indicates:  "Our  Liberty 
folks  met  Yesterday  at  the  Exchange  *  came 
to  a  Resolution  to  prevent  the  Tea  sent  out 
by  the  India  Company  from  being  Landed 
here  &  Capt.  Curling  will  be  obliged  to  carry 
every  chest  of  It  back  to  London. 

"This  day  a  Select  Committee.  Mr  Gadsden 
&  CO..  are  going  about  to  demand  a  Subscrip- 
tion from  the  Merchants  to  Import  no  more 
of  that  Article  until  the  Duty  shall  be  taken 
off.  How  that  wlU  Succeed  I  don't  know  but 
I  hear  many  are  offended  at  some  severe  re- 
flections that  Mr.  G  Let  drop  against  that 
Body  in  the  Wrath  of  declamation  yester- 
day." 

The  Ave  men  who  made  up  the  committee 
represented  the  two  principal  groups  attend- 
ing the  meeting — the  planters  and  the  me- 
chanics. 

Charles  Plnckney.  his  first  cousin  Charles 
Cotesworth  Plnckney,  and  TTiomas  Ferguson 
were  planters  who  had  long  been  members 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly.  Charles 
Plnckney.  who  was  colonel  of  the  Charles 
Town  Regiment  of  Foot,  had  sat  in  every  as- 
sembly since  1754.  first  for  Christ  Church 
parish,  then  for  St.  Michaels,  and  finally  for 
St.  Philip's  Charles  Cotesworth  Plnckney. 
the  son  of  the  famous  Eliza  Lucas,  had  only 
recently  retvimed  from  studying  abroad  when 
he  was  elected  in  1769  to  represent  St.  John's 
Colleton. 

Thomas  Perguson  was  described  by  Henry 
Laurens  In  1768  as  "a  knowing  wealthy  Gen- 
tleman Planter."  He  was  master  of  several 
plantations  in  Colleton  County  and  owned 
the  rights  to  Ferguson's  Perry  over  the  Edlsto 
River  where  he  had  established  several  coun- 
try stores.  He  sat  for  St.  Paul's  CoUeton. 

These  three  men  were  accustomed  to  gov- 
ern through  the  assembly. 

Jack  Greene.  In  his  book  The  Quest  for 
Power,  has  described  the  way  In  which  the 
local  elites  In  the  fo\ir  southern  colonies  had 
gained  power  through  Increasing  their  con- 
trol over  the  colonies'  finances.  In  South 
Carolina,  however,  because  of  a  dispute  over 
the  Wilkes  Fund,  a  gift  of  CI. 500  sterling 
made  by  the  assembly  to  John  Wilkes  in 
1769.  the  assembly  had  ceased  to  function, 
for  the  crown  would  approve  of  no  legisla- 
tion untU  the  commons  house  made  amends 
for  this  gift 

This  was  why  they  could  not  act  through 
the  assembly  and  had  to  Join  forces  with 
another  group  which  had  been  working  out 
of  doors — the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Christopher 
Gadsden  and  Daniel  Cannon  represented 
this  other  tradition.  Gadsden,  although  he 
had  been  a  member  of  every  assembly  since 
1757,  was  the  darling  of  the  mechanics.  His 
constituency  was  St.  PhUlp's.  which  was  as 
close  to  a  democratic  one  as  could  be  found 
In  colonial  South  Carolina.  It  was  Gadsden 
who  had  read  the  Association  at  the  Liberty 
Tree  on  July  22,  1769.  which  put  into  opera- 
tion the   non-lmportatlon  agreement 

Daniel  Cannon  had  never  sat  In  the  as- 
sembly. He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but 
we  would  have  to  call  him  a  buUdlng  con- 
tractor, for  he  amassed  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
erty. Including  by  1770  all  that  extent  of 
land  known  as  Cannonsboro.  His  great  pop- 
ularity In  the  community  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  In  the  spring  of  1774  he  was  elected 
a  vestryman  of  St.  PhUlp's  church,  a  Ore- 
master,  president  of  the  St.  George's  Society, 
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and   senior   warden   of  the  South   Carolina 
Society. 

Pauline  Maler  In  a  very  perceptive  article 
entitled  "The  Charleston  Mob  and  the  Evolu- 
tion of  Popular  Politics  In  Revolutionary 
South  Carolina"  has  found  the  seeds  of  self- 
government  In  these  revolutionary  mobs. 
There  was  a  progression,  she  says,  from  the 
mobs  at  the  tune  of  the  Stamp  Act  crisis  to 
the  more  self-dlsclpUued  meetings  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  at  the  Liberty  Tree.  By  the 
time  of  the  crisis  over  tea  these  had  become 
the  General  Meetings  of  the  Inhabitants — a 
kind  of  New  England  town  meeting. 

Thus  on  December  3.  1773,  we  have  a  merg- 
er of  Greene's  traditions  which  had  been 
charted  through  the  duly  constituted  bodies, 
with  Maler's  traditions  which  had  been 
gathering  out  of  doors.  Therein  lies  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  day  we  celebrate. 
__  Missing  were  the  Charleston  merchants. 
The  mercantUe  community  was  the  most 
conservative  group  in  the  city  and  In  the 
light  of  the  events  they  decided  to  organize. 
At  "a  General  Meeting  of  the  Gentlemen  In 
Trade"  held  on  December  9  at  Mrs.  SwaUow's 
Tavern  on  Broad  Street  they  organized  the 
Charles  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
order  to  "adjust  Disputes  relative  to  Trade 
and  Navigation."  The  first  president  was 
John  Savage,  a  Jew  from  Bermuda  who  had 
amassed  one  of  the  largest  Charleston  for- 
tunes while  trading  Jointly  with  Gabriel 
Manlgault.  MUes  Brewton,  the  most  success- 
ful Importer  of  slaves,  was  vice  president. 
David  Deas.  a  Lowland  Scotsman,  treasurer, 
and  John  Hopton,  a  former  clerk  of  Heiyy 
Laurens,  secretary. 

Since  the  "great  Stumbling  Block"  was 
that  some  merchants  had  not  desisted  from 
Importing  teas  privately  and  might  stUl  want 
to  seU  what  they  had  on  hand,  a  general 
meeting  was  called  for  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber. At  that  General  Meeting  held  from  10 
to  3  "under  the  Exchange"  It  was  resolved 
that  the  tea  on  Captain  CurUng's  vessel 
should  not  be  landed. 

Prom  a  letter  that  Lt.  Gov.  WlUlam  Bull 
wrote  on  December  24  to  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, the  King's  Secretary  of  State  for 
American  Affairs.  \«^  know  what  ensued. 
"The  the  Merchants  of  the  Town  had  gen- 
erally disagreed  to  this  Measure  of  prohibit- 
ing the  Landing  the  Tea.  yet  some  warm 
bold  Spirits  took  the  dangerous  method  of 
sending  anonyrious  Letters  to  Captain  Curl- 
ing and  some  of  his  Friends  &  the  Gentle- 
man who  owned  the  wharf  where  the  ship 
lay."  threatening  dire  consequences  unless 
the  vessel  was  moved  Into  mid-stream. 

Bull  had  thereupon  called  together  the 
royal  councU  on  December  21  to  ask  their 
advice.  Captain  Curling,  who  appeared  before 
the  councU.  said  that  he  feared  no  personal 
violence.  Collector  of  the  Customs  Robert 
Hallday  stated  that  he  would  have  to  seize 
the  tea  If  the  duties  were  not  paid  within  21 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  That  was 
the  law.  Since  some  disturbance  was  likely, 
the  councU  agreed  with  BuU  that  the  sherlir 
and  his  officers  should  provide  protection  for 
the  coUector.  On  the  22nd  the  coUector 
seized,  landed,  and  stored  the  tea  in  the 
ceUar  of  the  Exchange  without,  as  Bull 
wrote,  "one  Person  appearing  to  oppose  him." 
Peter  Timothy's  comment  was  that  "there 
never  was  an  Instance  here,  of  so  great  a 
Number  of  Packages,  being  taken  out  of  any 
Vessel,  and  thus  disposed  of.  in  so  short  a 
Time." 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  replied  to  BuU  on 
the  5th  of  February,  to  give  the  King's  re- 
action to  the  Charleston  tea  party.  "What 
passed  at  Charles  Town  In  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  Capt.  Curling,  Altho'  not 
equal  In  criminality  to  the  Proceedings  In 
other  Colonies,  can  yet  be  considered  In  no 
other  light  than  that  of  a  most  uiiwa.-rant- 
able  Insult  to  the  authority  of  this  King- 
dom. The  steps  you  took  .  .  .  are  very  much 


approved  by  the  King  ...  it  Is  the  King's 
firm  resolution  upon  the  unanimous  advice 
of  his  confidential  servants,  to  pursue  such 
measures  as  shaU  be  effectual  for  securing 
the  Dependence  of  the  Colonies  upon  this 
Kingdom." 

Undoubtedly  Charleston  had  responded  In 
a  less  criminal  manner  than  Boston  where 
the  tea  had  been  destroyed  by  dumping  It 
Into  the  harbor  and  New  York  and  PhUa- 
delphla  where  the  tea  ships  were  simply 
turned  back 

When  the  news  of  these  northern  tea  par- 
ties reached  Charleston  Ln  Januarj*.  the  local 
firebrands  were  chagrined  that  they  had 
been  somewhat  backward  In  the  united 
cause.  When  Peter  'Hmothy's  Gazette,  which 
BuU  described  as  "the  conduit  Pipe  of  Polit- 
ical matters  on  one  side,"  resumed  publica- 
tion on  January  17,  Timothy  noted  that  the 
consignments  of  East  India  tea  had  not  been 
landed  any  where  in  America  but  "here." 
To  Timothy  that  seemed  to  be  to  Charles- 
ton's shame. 

This  point  was  driven  home  by  a  letter 
from  the  New  York  Sons  of  Liberty,  printed 
in  Crouch's  Country  Journal  on  February  1, 
In  which  letter  the  New  Yorkers  stated  that 
they  were  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  Col- 
lector had  seized  and  landed  the  tea  In 
Charleston.  "This  we  are  Informed,  Is  owing 
to  an  unhappy  Difference  between  the 
Planters  and  the  Trade.  It  was  an  EvU  Hour 
for  America."  South  Carolina's  receiving  the 
tea  would  "Delay  the  Repeal  of  the  Revenue 
Act."  This  "Manifests  a  dlstinlon  sunong  the 
Colonies.  ..." 

Goaded  by  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  criticisms  from  their 
friends  in  the  North,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  re- 
doubled their  efforts.  A  call  went  out  for  a 
General  Meeting  of  "Every  Inhabitant  of  the 
Town  or  Country"  to  be  held  on  March  3 
at  9  a.m.  at  the  Liberty  Tree.  Because  of  con- 
tinuing bad  weather,  this  meeting  had  to  be 
postponed  several  times  untU  the  decision 
was  finally  made  to  meet  on  March  16  at 
Pike's  Long  Room.  A  clash  was  expected  at 
that  time  between  the  merchants  and  the 
mechanics. 

Timothy  wrote  In  his  Gazette  on  February 
28:  "The  late  Institution  of  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  this  town.  It  Is  said,  has  given 
Rise  to  an  Idea  of  forming  a  Chamber  (or 
House)  of  Counterpoise."  A  handbUl  was 
soon  circulating,  caUlng  for  a  meeting  of  the 
mechanics  on  March  15,  the  day  before  the 
General  Meeting:  "The  Mechanicks  In 
Charles-Town,  are  requested  to  meet.  In  the 
Lodge-Room  In  Lodge- Alley,  at  Seven  o'clock 
this  Evening,  Upon  Matters  of  Importance: 
For,  upon  their  present  Conduct  dep>end£, 
whether  they  shaU  In  future  be  taxed  by 
any  other  than  Representatives  of  their  own 
Choice — and  whether  this  hitherto  respect- 
able Province  shall  preserve  Its  Reputation, 
or  sink  Into  Disgrace  and  Contempt  " 

At  the  General  Meeting  on  the  16lh  there 
was  established  a  "standing  General  Com- 
mittee"— to  act  a£  an  Interim  executive,  to 
sound  the  alarm   at  the   next   crisis. 

The  next  contest  was  a  by-election  to  be 
held  on  AprU  5  and  6  to  select  a  replacement 
for  Henry  Laurens,  who  had  declined  his  seat 
In  the  assembly  for  St.  Michael's  parish,  as 
he  had  not  yet  returned  from  England.  At 
this  election  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  was  pitted 
against  David  Deas.  Lynch  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Lynch  of  Stamp  Act  fame.  Deas  wae 
a  merchant  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Deas  was  also  a  Scotsman.  A 
writer  to  the  Gazette  on  AprU  4  warned: 
"Tou  are  soon,  my  Countrymen,  to  have  a 
Scot  Governor:  If  you  have  a  Scot  Assembly, 
with  the  present  hopeful  CouncU,  the  Lord 
have  Mercy  upon  you!"  But  David  Deas  won 
by  six  votes. 

That  which  turned  the  tide  In  the  radical 
direction  was  the  news  of  the  passage  by 
Parliament  of  the  Boston  Port  BUl.  Timothy 


Issued  an  Extra  with  large  black  borders  and 
printed  the  entire  bill.  The  General  Com- 
mittee met  on  June  13  and  sent  out  a  call 
for  "the  Inhabitants  of  this  C^ony"  to 
meet  on  Wednesday.  July  6,  at  the  Ex- 
change so  that  they  can  prove  that  they  are 
In  union  with  the  other  colgifies. 

The  General  Meetlflf>*4MBt  was  held  on 
JtUy  6,  7.  8.  1774.  at  the  Exchange  was  the 
most  Important  of  aU.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  backcountrymen  participated  directly  In 
Charleston  politics.  The  letters  of  Chris- 
topher Gadsden  to  Samuel  Adams  Intimate 
that  the  backcountry  may  have  been  called 
In  to  redress  the  balance  against  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Gadsden  wrote  Samuel  Adams  on  May  23: 
"Tou  must  not  always  Judge  of  the  Senti- 
ments of  the  People  of  Carolina  by  their  Pub- 
lic Meetings  In  Town  where  (I  don't  know 
how  It  Is  with  you,  but  so  It  Is  with  us)  all 
the  Ministerial  men  In  the  Province  almost 
to  a  man  are  coUect'd  and  are  artful  and 
strenuous  In  their  OppKJSltlon.  The  Country 
Gentlemen  are  hearty  and  spirited  but  su- 
pine and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  few  of  them 
wiU  give  themselves  the  Trouble  purpoeely  to 
come  down  to  attend  the  publlck  Meetings; 
however  I  am  in  hopes  that  this  affair  relat- 
ing to  your  government  wlU  effectually  rouse 
them." 
It  did. 

At  this  July  meeting  there  was  a  contest 
between  two  slates  of  candidates  for  dele- 
gates to  the  First  Continental  Congress. 
Henry  Mlddleton  and  John  Rutledge  were  on 
both  tickets.  But  Gadsden,  Thomas  Lynch. 
and  Edward  Rutledge  defeated  the  nominees 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — Charles 
Plnckney,  Rawlins  Lowndes,  and  MUes  Brew- 
ton. To  appease  the  merchants,  there  was  a 
compromise  on  Instructions. 

This  three-day  meeting  early  In  July  was 
far  more  significant  than  the  one  we  cele- 
brate today.  If  one  pauses  to  think  In  terms 
of  political  philosophy — here  were  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  In  a  state  of  nature. 

Timothy,  sensing  criticism,  parried  It  by 
asserting  for  Lord  North's  benefit  that  this 
was  not  "the  Meeting  of  a  Rabble,  and  the 
Election  of  a  Mob,"  by  printing  a  list  of 
those  who  were  then  members  of  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Assembly  and  showing  that 
aU  who  had  attended  had  approved. 

To  seal  the  new-found  unity,  a  Committee 
of  99  was  established  to  handle  executive 
matters  between  futtu^e  meetings  of  aU  the 
Inhabitants  Col  Charles  Plnckney.  a  de- 
feated car.didate  fi-r  deievate  to  Congress,  was 
made  chairman  Chosen  as  members  were  13 
merchants.  15  mechanics,  ar.d  69  planters 

This  Committee  in  order  to  place  the 
Revolutionary  movement  on  a  broader  base 
caUed  for  elections  throughout  the  province 
for  representatives  to  attend  a  General  Meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Charleston  in  January 
1775.  When  this  General  Meeting  convened 
on  January  11,  a  true  representation  was 
present  from  the  backcountry.  The  General 
Meeting  Immediately  transformed  Itself  Into 
the  First  Provlnclai  Congress.  Symbolic  of 
the  change  was  the  fact  that  the  General 
Meeting  adjourned  from  the  Long  Room  la 
Pike's  Tavern  to  the  Assembly's  Room  In  the 
State  House.  As  the  General  Meeting  became 
the  Provlnclai  Congress,  the  General  Com- 
mittee gave  way  to  a  CouncU  of  Safety. 

Thus  when  the  lowcountry  had  to  face  the 
might  of  Britain  on  June  28.  1776,  the  prov- 
ince was  united  behind  the  new  state  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  established  under 
South  Carolina's  first  state  constitution, 
drawn  up  by  the  Second  Provlnclai  Co:igre3s 
and  signed  on  March  26.  1776. 

As  Henry  Laurens  listened  to  the  reading 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  In 
Charleston  on  August  5.  1776,  he  realized 
that  the  logic  of  revolution  must  include  the 
slaves.  Although  he  had  been  a  very  reluc- 
tant rebel,  he  was  now  willing  to  stake  his 
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entire  fortvme  on  the  outcome.  But  be  could 
only  make  the  commitment  to  Revolution  on 
the  highest  level.  He  w»a  ready  to  free  hla 
slaves.  Indeed,  he  even  said  that  he  would 
give  up  his  own  children  to  save  his  coun- 
try. On  August  14  he  wrote  to  his  son  John 
"I  am  now  by  the  WUl  of  Ood  brought  into 
a  new  World  &  Ood  only  Itnowa  what  eort  of 
a  World  It  wUl  be.- 

It  was  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  who 
carried  the  Idea  of  one  people  a  step  fur- 
ther— from  the  state  to  the  national  sphere — 
In  his  thunderous  decisions  of  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland    and    Cohens    v.    Virginia. 

Ironically  It  was  George  McDuffle  In  Jxily 
1821— at  that  time  like  Calhoun  stUl  a  na- 
tionalist— who  caught  the  spirit  of  Mar- 
shall's decisions  In  letters  to  a  Charleston 
newspaper  which  he  signed  "One  of  the 
People." 

What  Is  the  security  of  our  government? 
^t  Is  the  reeponslbUlty  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, not  to  the  state  authorities,  but 
to  themselves.  THE  PEOPLE.  This,  and  this 
alone.  Is  the  great  conservative  principle, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  polit- 
ical Institutions,  and  sustains  the  great  and 
glorious  fabric  of  our  liberty.  This  great 
truth  ought  to  be  kept  In  constant  and  lively 
remembrance  by  every  American.  It  is  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  republican  freedom;  and 
no  statesman  Is  worthy  to  minister  at  her 
sacred  altar,  who  does  not  distinctly  perceive, 
and  deeply  feel  it.  The  state  governments! 
too,  are  the  absolute  creatures  of  the 
people.  .  . 

In  1861  Abraham  Lincoln  appealed  to  the 
"mystic  chords  of  memory"  stretching  from 
the  Revolution,  to  "swell  the  chorus  of  the 
Union." 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  delivering  an  address 
on  Robert  E.  Lee.  spoke  of  his  own  and  of 
Lee's  love  of  a  particular  plot  of  ground. 
"You  can  love  a  country  If  you  begin  by 
loving  a  community,  but  you  cannot  love  a 
country  If  you  do  not  have  the  true  rootages 
of  Intimate  affection  which  are  the  real 
sources  of  all  that  Is  strongest  In  human 
life."  Upon  a  sense  of  place  one  could  buUd 
a  better  world. 

Cmr  bicentennial  celebrations  should  nur- 
ture what  began  at  the  Exchanire  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1T73 — a  sense  of  place,  the  mvstlc 
chords  of  union,  the  achievement  of  one 
people 


CARL  MAKCY— ABLE   PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  spoken 
about  the  aiinounced  retirement  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  Carl  Marcy  as  chief  of  stafT  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Today  I  would  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  have  alreadj-  noted  the  extraordi- 
nary contributions  Mr.  Marcy  has  made 
to  the  committee,  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  and  to  our  country. 

For  some  years.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  associated  with  Carl  Marcy 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  At 
no  time  have  I  been  unaware  that  Carl 
had  17  or  more  bosses  and  that  I  could 
only  ask  for  a  fair  share  of  his  staffs  time 
and  attention.  But  somehow  he  has  al- 
ways made  me  feel  that  my  concerns  and 
my  requests  were  being  treated  in  unique 
fashion. 

I  do  not  know  how  Mr  Marcy  accom- 
plished this  magical  feat:  but  I  do  know 
that  he  accomplished  It  with  remarkable 
ease,  combining  Into  one  activity  the  tal- 
ents of  a  diplomat  and  a  scholar  He  Is  a 
true  expert  on  matters  of  foreign  policy. 


In  1963  Carl  Marcy  was  one  of  the  Ave 
members  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
receive  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award:  In  Itself  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment which  tells  us  a  great  deal  about 
this  worthy  recipient.  When  a  man  Is  so 
honored.  It  Is  difficult  to  embroider  on  the 
theme  or  embellish  the  truth. 

As  a  friend,  I  would  assure  Carl  that 
another  service  he  Is  doing  Is  not  to  make 
abrupt  his  break  wnth  his  Senate  duties?. 
He  Is  giving  us  some  6  months  to  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  turn  to  him  for  his  invari- 
ably wise  advice  and  counsel,  as  well  as 
his  unfailing  courtesy. 

His  successor.  Pat  Holt,  has  the  experi- 
ence and  judgment  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect from  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee;  and  the  Senate 
owes  each  of  these  outstanding  public 
servants  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  devoted 
and  selfless  assistance. 

I  am  sure  ail  of  us  wish  this  outatand- 
Ing  public  servant  and  his  gracious  amd 
lovely  wife  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
years  ahead. 


PRESENTATION  OP  WRIGHT 

BROTHERS    MEMORIAL    TROPHY 
TO  SENATOR  B.\RRY  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Frtd«?  evening.  December  14.  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  Washington  at  which 
time  the  coveted  Wright  Brothers  Me- 
morial Trophy  was  presented  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  B.arry  M. 
QoLDWATiR  of  Arizona. 

A  large  number  of  aviation  and  Gov- 
ernment leaders  were  present  to  join  In 
honoring  Senator  Goldwatkr  as  the  1973 
recipient  of  this  award.  This  award  Is 
?lven  annually  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautic Association  to  the  Individual  who 
has  contributed  most  to  all  elements  of 
aviation,  military  and  civilian.  No  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  deserved  this  recognition 
more  than  Senator  Golowatir.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  In  many  ways  In 
the  world  of  business,  aviation,  and 
politics. 

His  leadership  In  the  Congress,  and 
especially  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  been  In- 
strumental In  enabling  this  Nation  to 
maintain  a  strong  Air  Force,  as  well  as  a 
strong  defense  establishment. 

A  distinguished  pilot,  whose  experience 
as  an  aviator  dates  t>ack  to  1929.  he  has 
given  of  his  time  unselfishly  in  main- 
taining his  contacts  and  knowledge  of 
military.  Industry,  and  aerospace  devel- 
opments. A  determined  and  outspoken 
advocate  of  all  phases  of  aviation,  his 
contributions  will  influence  this  critical 
area  of  our  national  life  for  many  years 
to  come. 

In  his  extemporaneous  response.  Sen- 
ator GoLDWAiiR  made  remarks  which 
should  hearten  every  American  citizen. 
He  pledged  again  his  determination  to 
assure  our  NaUon  a  national  defense 
second  to  none.  His  words  are  especially 
meaningful  in  this  period  of  detente, 
as  we  must  continue  to  recognize  there 
are  stUi  dictators  who  will  grab   land 


and  power  whenever  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  President,  In  recognition  of  these 
achievements  by  Senator  OoLDWAm.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  the  following 
Items  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord:  a  copy 
of  the  program  for  the  26th  Annual 
Wright  Memorial  Dinner;  a  copy  of  the 
presentation  remarks  delivered  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Montgomery,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  Association :  a  copy  of 
the  remarks  given  by  Vice  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford;  an  article  entitled 
"Aviation's  Man  of  the  Year.  Barky  M. 
GOLDWATER"  whlch  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  Airline  Pilot's  maga- 
zine, and  an  article  entitled  "Gold- 
watkr—Winged  Maverick"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January-March  1974  issue 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  magazine. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

PmOOSAK 

Presiding:  Mr.  J.  C.  Owen.  President.  Aero 

Club  of  Washington. 

Invocation:  Chaplain  Henry  Qulkema. 
United  States  Air  Force. 

PreeenUtion  of  Colors  and  National  An- 
them: Color  Guards  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard;  the  Langley  High  School  Wind 
Ensemble,  conducted  by  Mr.  George  J.  Horan. 

Musical  Presentation:  The  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  Singing  SergeanU,  directed  by  Cap- 
tain Robert  KuzmlnakL  USAP. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  The  Honorable  Secor 
D.  Browne. 

Mr.  Jerome  PancluUl  representing  ths 
United  States  of  America. 

Count  Giovanni  Capronl  dl  Talledo  repre- 
senting Italy. 

Mr.  Charles  Crlstofinl  representing  Prance. 

Professor  WlUy  Messerachmltt  represent- 
ing the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Sir  Archibald  RusseU  representing  Great 
Britain. 

PresenUtlon  of  Wright  Brothers  Memorial 
Trophy:  Mr.  J  B.  Montgomery,  President,  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  Association. 

Response:  The  Honorable  Baut  Golo- 
WATia.  United  States  Senate. 

Dancing:  Fred  Perry  and  his  Orchestra  and 
the  Dixieland  Stompers. 

WaiOHT  Brothxss  M»f  otiAL  T«opht 
The  Wright  Brothers  Memorial  Trophy,  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Aeronautic  As- 
sociation, Is  traditionally  presented  at  the 
annual  Wright  Memorial  Dinner  sponsored 
by  the  Aero  Club  of  Washington.  President 
Nixon  recently  described  the  award  as  "avia- 
tion's most  coveted  tribute  to  the  courage, 
ingenuity  and  determination  of  OrvlUe  and 
WUbur  Wright." 

This  handsome  sliver  trophy,  a  scale  model 
of  the  original  Wright  airplane,  is  awarded 
for  "significant  public  service  o*  enduring 
value  to  aviation  In  the  United  States."  Al- 
though the  first  presentation  occurred 
December  17.  1948.  the  trophy's  sponsor. 
Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of  Boston,  a  former 
NAA  president,  made  It  possible  by  a  trust 
fund  established  In  1936. 

PAST  KECIFIKNTS WRIGHT  BBOTHERS  MEMOKIAL 

TBOPHT 

1948  Dr  William  P.  Durand. 

1949  Charles  A   Lindbergh. 

1950  Grover  C  Loenlng. 

1951  Dr.  Jerome  Hunsak?r. 

1953     Lt.   Gen    James  H.  OooUttle,   USAF 

(Ret.) 
1953     Hon   Carl  Hlnshaw. 
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1964  Dr.  Theodore  Vo:,  Karman. 

1955  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dr  .  1  ■: 

1956  Dr.  Edward  P.  Warner. 
1967  Sen.  Stuart  Symington. 

1958  Dr.  John  F.  Victory. 

1959  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr. 

1960  Frederick  C.  Crawford. 

1961  Sen.  A.  8.  Mike  Monroney. 

1962  John  Stack. 

1963  Donald  W.  Douglas,  Sr. 

1964  Harry  F.  Guggenheim. 

1965  Jerome  Lederer. 

1966  Juan  Terry  Trlppe. 

1967  Dr.  Igor  I.  Sikorsky. 

1968  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuaon. 

1969  WUllam  M.  Allen. 

1970  Hon.  C.  R.  Smith. 

1971  Sen.  Howard  W  Cannon. 

1972  Hon.  John  H.  ShafTer. 

Senatob  Basbt  M.  Golowater 
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For  bis  leadership  and  Inspiration  to  all 
elements  of  aviation  in  the  United  States, 
both  military  and  civilian,  and  for  serving 
as  an  articulate  spokesman  for  American 
aviation  and  space  In  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  world,  Senator  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  Is  the  1973  recipient  of  aviation's 
highest  award — The  Wright  Brothers  Me- 
morial Trophy. 

An  active  pilot  since  1929,  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  logged  over  10,000  flying  hours  In 
more  than  90  different  types  of  civil  and 
military  aircraft.  During  World  War  II  he 
served  as  an  Army  Air  Corps  gunnery  In- 
structor, a  ferry  pilot  who  led  the  first  flight 
of  P-47  fighters  across  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  a  wing  commander  with  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command  In  the  China  and  India 
theater. 

Following  the  war  Barry  Goldwater  orga- 
nized the  Arizona  Air  National  Guard,  serv- 
ing as  Its  chief  of  staff  until  his  election  to 
the  United  8tat«s  Senate  In  1952.  He  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  Reserve  as  a  major  gen- 
eral in  1967  after  37  years  of  distinguished 
service. 

Senator  Goldwater  resigned  his  Senate  seat 
in  1964  to  become  the  Republican  nominee 
for  President.  He  was  again  elected  to  the 
VS.  Senate  in  1968  and  assigned  to  the 
Armed  Services  and  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  committees.  As  a  member  of 
these  two  prestigious  Senate  committees,  he 
has  enthusiastically  sponsored  every  research 
and  development  effort  needed  to  maintain 
this  country's  position  of  leadership  in  aero- 
space. 

Long  a  strong  and  outspoken  advocate  of 
American  predominance  in  all  phases  of  avia- 
tion, Barry  Goldwater  has  frequently  and 
eloquently  warned  the  Congress  that  without 
new  technology,  the  United  States  might 
very  weU  become  a  second  class  military  and 
economic  power. 

Senator  Goldwater's  lifelong  Interest  and 
dedication  to  the  advancement  of  aero- 
nautics and  astronautics  Is  known  the  world 
over.  His  tireless  support  of  the  VS.  aero- 
space Industry  Is  second  to  none  among  the 
members  of  Congress.  Twice  he  served  as  the 
President's  personal  representative  to  the 
biennial  Paris  International  Air  Show. 

Born  m  Phoenix.  Barry  Goldwater  at- 
tended the  Staunton  Military  Academy  in 
Virginia  and  the  University  of  Arizona.  His 
name  becomes  the  26th  Inscribed  as  an 
honored  recipient  of  aviation's  most  coveted 
award.  The  Wright  Brothers  Memorial 
Trophy. 

Head  Table  Qtjxsts 

Mr.  WUllam  M.  .Mien,  Wright  Brothers 
Memorial    lYophy    Recipient    1969. 

General  Elarl  E.  Anderson.  USMC.  Assistant 
Commandant,   United   States  Marine  Corps. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Bamum,  Under 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  Honorable  Seoor  D.  Browne,  Professor, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


The  Honorable  Alexander  P  Butterfleld, 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviatlor.  .A.<lmlr.;stra- 
tlon. 

The  Honorable  Howard  W.  Cannon,  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  Trophy  Recipient  1971. 

Count  Giovanni  Capronl  Dl  Talledo,  Presi- 
dent, Capronl  Vlzzola-Oonstruzlonl  .^eronau- 
tlche  S.p.A. 

l#.  Charles  Crlstofinl,  Director  General, 
Soclete   Natlonale    Industrle:le    Aerospatiale. 

Mr.  Andre  Dtimas.  President,  Federation 
Aeronatlque  Internationale. 

General  Richard  H.  Kills,  USAP,  Vice  Chle< 
of  Staff,  United  States  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Jerome  Panclulll,  Founding  Member, 
Aero  Club  of  Washington. 

The  Honorable  James  C.  Fletcher,  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

The  Honorable  Barry  Goldwater,  United 
States  Senate. 

Chaplain  Henry  Qulkema.  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  Jerome  P.  Lederer,  Wright  Brothers 
Memorial  Trophy  Recipient  1965. 

Mr.  Grover  C.  Loenlng,  Wright  Brothers 
Memorial  Trophy  Recipient  1950. 

The  Honorable  John  L.  McLucas,  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

Professor  Dr.  Ing.  Willy  Messerschmltt, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Messer- 
schmitt-Boelbow-Blphm  OMBH. 

The    Honorable    A.    S.    Mike    Monroney, 
/•Wright  Brothers  Memorial  Trophy  Recipient 
<v  1961. 
^^Ir.  J.  B.  Montgomery,  President,  National 
.flAxsnautlcs  Association. 

/The    Honorable    Prank    E.    Moss,    United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Owen,  President,  Aero  Club  of 
Washington. 

Sir  Archibald  Russell,  C.B.E.,  P.R.S. 

Vice  Admiral  Thomas  R.  Sargent,  m, 
U.SC.G.  Vice  Commandant,  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

The  Honorable  John  H.  Shaffer,  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  Trophy  Recipient  1972. 

Mr.  Joe  L.  Shosld,  President.  Air  Force 
Association. 

The  Honorable  C.  R.  Smith,  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  Trophy  Recipient,  1970. 

The  Honorable  Herman  R.  Staudt,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  Honorable  Stuart  Symington.  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  Trophy  Recipient  1957. 

The  Honorable  OUn  E.  Teague.  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Robert  D.  Tlmm,  Chairman, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  Juan  T.  Trlppe,  Wright  Brothers  Me- 
morial Trophy  Recipient  1966. 

General  Fred  C.  Wevand,  USA,  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff,  United  States  Army. 

C;\ptaln  Alexander  W.  Wuerker,  USCO 
(Ret.),  President,  National  Aviation  Cnub. 


Aero  Club  of  Washincton 

Three  score  and  ten  years  ago  man's  age- 
old  dream  of  flying  became  a  reality.  Wilbur 
and  Orvllle  Wright,  on  December  17,  1903. 
successfully  emulated  the  birds;  they  were 
the  first  men  to  fly  In  a  power-driven  vehicle 
heavier  than  air. 

Today  the  far  corners  of  the  world  are  Just 
hours  away.  We  have  reached  the  moon;  a 
space  station  circles  the  earth.  And  we  are 
poised  on  the  threshold  of  manned  flight  to 
the  planets,  and  eventually  the  stars. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  flags  of 
other  nations  are  so  admirably  represented 
here  tonight  as  we  commemorate  the  70th 
anniversary  of  man's  first  mechaniciilly  con- 
trolled, sustained  flight  In  an  airplane;  for 
the  Wrights'  great  Influence  on  aeronautical 
development  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  Is 
now  recorded  history. 

The  dominant  theme  of  tonight's  prog^ram 
Is  International  progress.  It  salutes  the  dra- 
matic technical  accomplishment  between 
two  memorable  aviation  mUestones — the  suc- 


cess of  the  fragile  W'icht  Flyer  of  \<i03  and 
the  emergence  of  the  ir.a.'^elcusly  adiaaced 
supersonic  Concorde  airliner  which  will  soon 
enter  commercial  servloe. 

One  of  the  oldest  aviation  clubs  In  .Amer- 
ica, the  Aero  Club  of  Washington  has  as  a 
fundamental  purpose  the  promotion  and 
recognition  of  slgnlflcant  aviation  acfcJeve- 
ment.  It  sponsors  numerous  wide-ranging 
programs  and  forums  aimed  at  preserving 
and  projecting  this  country's  heritage  In  the 
air. 

Founder  Jerome  FancltilU,  still  an  active 
member,  flrst  proposed  the  club  at  a  aaeet- 
Ing  attended  by  Orvllle  Wright  and  other 
pioneer  Eilrmen  on  August  22,  1908.  It  subse- 
quently received  its  charter  In  1909,  the  year 
a  number  of  Wright  "aeroplanes"  were  buUt 
under  license  in  Prance,  England  and  Ger- 
many. (WUbur  Wright  also  flew  m  Italy  that 
year.) 

ACW  is  the  Washington  chapter  of  the 
National  Aeronautic  Association,  successor 
to  the  old  Aero  Club  of  America  which  or- 
ganized in  1905.  NAA  is  the  official  UJS.  rep- 
resentative of  the  Federation  Aeronautique 
Internationale,  the  world  body  governing 
aviation  competitions  and  records. 

Among  its  interests,  ACW  supports  Na- 
tional Aerospace  Education  Association  ac- 
tivities in  more  than  ISO.CKX)  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.  It 
also  assists  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  and  serves 
as  a  platform  for  the  free  discussion  of  timely 
issues  affecting  all  fields  of  aerospace. 

Indeed,  the  triumphant  events  at  Kitty 
Hawk  transformed  our  lives  and  brought  a 
new  dimension  to  man's  relentless  pursuit 
of  global  mobility.  And  as  long  as  dedicated 
men  of  xmderstandlng  work  together  toward 
common  goals,  the  future  of  the  "flying  ma- 
chine" appears  unlimited. 

Aebo  Club  op  Washington  1973 
orncERs 

President,  Mr.  J.  C.  Owen. 

First  Vice  President,  Mr.  James  P.  Bass. 

Second  Vice  President,  Mr.  J.  Donald  Rellly. 

Third  Vice  President,  Col.  Jack  Relter. 
USAF  (ret.). 

Secretary,  Mr.  George  U.  Cameal. 

Treasurer,  Col.  James  M.  McOarry  Jr . 
USAP  (ret.). 

Historian,  Mr.  E.  W.  Roblschon. 

TRUSTEES 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Lightfoot. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Smith. 
Mr.  Brian  S.  Tennant. 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Zlnk. 

COMMTTTEE    CR.UBMEN 

Aviation  Education,  Mr.  Michael  J.  Nlsos. 
Awards,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Lightfoot. 
Membership,  Mr.  R.  Dan  Mahaney. 
Programs,  Mr.  John  R.  Alison. 
Publicity,  Mr.  James  R.  Greenwood. 

WRIGHT    BBOTHERS    >t£MOalAL    TROPHY 
COMMrrTEE 

Mr.  J.  B.  Montgomery,  President,  National 
Aeronautic  Association. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher.  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  President,  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America. 

Mr.  Karl  O.  Harr,  Jr.,  President,  Aerospace 
Industries  Aa«oclation  of  America,  Inc. 

Dr.  Holt  Ashley,  President,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  Inc. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Owen,  President.  Aero  Club  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Stanfield,  President,  Avla- 
tlon/'Space  Writers  Association. 

WRIGHT    memorial    DINIvTER    COMMTTm 

Mr.  Thomas  Turner.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Norman  J.  Snow,  Vice  Chairman. 
Mr.  James  R.  Greenwood. 
Mr.  Donald  R.  Jackson. 
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PftOPOSKD  RCMAXXS  FOB  I.  B.   MoNTOoanzsT  IN 

Pexskntimg  thx  Weight  Biothexs  Mxmo- 

UAL  TftOPHT  TO  Sknatob  Barjix  OOLOWATm. 

DecEMass  14.  1973 

Mr  Chairman,  honored  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  tonight  I  have  the  very  great 
privilege  m  Joining  with  you  In  honoring  an 
Individual  whose  lifelong  dedication  and 
contrlbut:  ns  to  air  progress  as  a  national 
legislative  leader  is  unsurpassed.  No  man  in 
government  today  has  been  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  aviation  In  bcth  Its  civilian  and  military 
applications  than  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
Tonight  we  also  commemorate  that  his- 
toric first  flight  of  OrvUIe  and  WUbur  Wright 
at  Kitt ,  Hawk  which  established  without  in- 
terruption for  70  vears  the  preeminence  of 
tne  OS.  In  the  field  of  avutlon.  a  rcle  which 
I  fer/ently  hope  our  country  w^lU  never  re- 
linquish. In  honoring  Barry  Ctoldwater.  we 
continue  a  25-year  tradition  of  awarding  to 
an  American  citizen  the  Wright  Brothers  Me- 
morial Trophy  for  significant  public  service 
of  enduring  value  to  aviation  in  the  United 
States  This  award  is  entrusted  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  Association  which  com- 
bines within  Itself  and  its  many  divisions 
and  araiiates  practically  the  entire  spectmm 
of  US    aviation. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  detail  and  do 
Justice  to  Senator  Ooldwaters  Illustrious, 
unprecedented  and  colorful  career  For  this 
reas..n  we've  provided  you  with  a  copy  of 
Natlccl  Aeronautics  Magazine  which  con- 
tains an  m  depth  profile  of  this  outstand- 
ing archlec:  of  t&e  air  age. 

An  a;tlve  pilot  most  of  his  adult  life, 
logging  more  than  10.000  hours  In  96  different 
t>-pes  of  civilian  and  military  aircraft,  an  Air 
Force  Wing  Commander  in  World  War  II — 
Organizer  of  the  Arizona  National  Guard — 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Aeronautical  and  Space  Science 
Commltteee.  he  has  been  a  strong,  eloquent 
and  outspoken  supporter  of  United  States 
predominance  In  ail  phases  of  aviation 

Especially  cognLzr\nt  of  the  role  which  avi- 
ation has  played  In  the  history  of  America 
since  The  First  Flight.  Barry  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  Congressional  efforts  to  con- 
struct a  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
to  appropriately  house  The  Wright's  original 
Flyer  In  a  setting  deserving  of  Its  Importance 
to  our  country's  aviation  heritage. 

Like  the  Wrights.  Barry  has  fought  an 
uphill  battle  against  public,  governmental 
and  press  Indifference  and  ap>athy  to  avia- 
tion and  aerospace  progress. 

When  70  years  ago  The  Wrights  unlocked 
the  secret  which  enabled  man  to  conquer 
time  and  space  and  became  the  first  who  ever 
experienced  the  thrlU  of  powered  flight  they 
Immediately  realized  that  what  they  accom- 
plished on  the  sand  dunes  of  Kitty  Hawk 
cou'd  conceivably  change  the  course  of 
history. 

Excitedly  OrvlUe  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  his  Sister  Katherlne  In  Dayton. 
Ohio: 

'Success — Pour  Flights  Thursday  morn- 
ing— all  against  21  mile  wind — started  from 
level  with  engine  F>ower  alone — average  speed 
through  air  31  miles — longest  57  seconds — 
inform   press — home  Christmas." 

Katherlne  raced  with  the  message  to  the 
local  newspaper  and  held  the  telegram  out  to 
<he  editor,  offering  him  the  greatest  scoop  of 
the  century.  The  story  has  It  the  veteran 
newsman  read  the  telegram  and  commented 
pleasantly.  "How  nice.  The  boys  wUl  be  home 
for  Christmas," 

Barry  can  well  attest  to  the  similar  frus- 
trations he  has  experienced  in^  his  fight  to 
keep  America  first  In  air  and  space. 

Aviation  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  Barry 
Ooldwater's  life  that  I  can  not  think  of  an- 


other  man  who  la  more  deserving  of  the  rec- 
ognition he  la  being  accorded  tonight. 

The  Citation  accompanying  the  1973 
Wright  Memorial  Trophy  needs  no  further 
ampiLAcatton. 

"Por  his  leadership  and  inspiration  to  all 
elements  of  aviation  In  the  United  States, 
both  military  and  civilian,  and  for  serving 
as  an  articulate  spokeaman  for  American  avi- 
ation and  space  in  the  Congress  and  through- 
out the  world." 

It  is  my  very  great  honor  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Aeronautic  Association  to  request 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to 
present  the  1073  Wright  Brothers  Memorial 
Trophy   to  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater. 

RxMA«Ks  BT  Vies  Pbk^ident  OrxALo  R.  Fobs 
AT  THE  Weight  Memorial  Din  nek  cp  the 
Aeeo  Club  or  Washington.  Washingion 
Hilton  Hotel.  Washington.  D.C,  Pbidat 
E^TENING.  Decembxb  14.  1973 
President  Owen.  Chairman  Browne,  dis- 
tinguished members  and  guests  of  the  Aero 
Club: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  so 
distinguished  a  company  this  evening,  ee- 
peclaUy  to  pay  tribute  to  this  year  s  recipient 
of  the  Wright  Brothers  Memorial  Trophy — 
my  old  friend  Barry  Goldwater 

Looking  over  the  list  of  this  evening's 
speakers  and  the  honor  roll  of  pas',  recipients 
of  this  award  Is  somewhat  like  reading  a  con- 
cise history  of  aviation.  Elach  name  summons 
up  some  great  accomplishment  or  memorable 
moment  In  the  history  of  flight. 

As  we  think  of  these  accompLshments. 
we  think  not  only  of  technological  triumphs, 
but  we  also  think  of  great  triumphs  of  the 
human  spirit. 

All  of  us  here  this  evening  can  remember, 
for  example,  the  great  airlift  that  kept  the 
city  of  West  Berlin  alive  and  free  during 
the  darkest  days  of  the  Cold  War.  And  simi- 
larly. Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  another  record- 
breaking  American  airlift  provided  the  tiny 
state  of  Israel  with  the  means  to  sustain  Its 
independence. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  doe?  not  see  an 
aerial  reocue  mission  to  the  victims  of  some 
natural  dlsaaiter— a  flood,  a  drought  or  a 
famine.  It  all  adds  up  to  an  Impressive  rec- 
ord of  courage,  humanity,  and  resourceful- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  who  build  and 
fly  our  aircraft  In  war  and  In  peace.  In  and 
out  of  uniform. 

The  spirit  I  have  Just  described  Is  well  rep- 
resented here  tonight,  among  the  distin- 
guished speakers  from  several  different 
countries,  each  of  which  has  piade  a  distinc- 
tive contribution  to  this  legacy  of  light 

In  twenty-flve  rears  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, there  were  times  when  I 
thought  of  myself  as  a  flyer,  too  Sometimes 
walking  back  alone  to  my  office  after  a  par- 
ticularly l>ad  vote.  I  identified  with  the 
famous  World  War  I  fighter  ace.  Snoopy. 
There  were  even  days  when  I  was  convinced 
I  had  been  shot  down  behind  enemy  lines. 

But  most  of  the  time,  it  was  the  flyer's 
sense  of  exhilaration  and  adventure  which 
characterised  my  experiences  In  the  House. 
And  In  addition,  there  was  that  strong  sense 
of  comraJeship.  of  partnership,  that  links 
those  who  share  in  great  undertakings — 
aviators  and  legislators  alike. 

No  one  I  can  think  of  from  my  daya  on  the 
Hill — and  I  look  forward  to  spending  many 
more  of  them  there  executing  my  duties  as 
President  cf  the  Senate — better  reflects  that 
spint  of  honorable  partnership  than  our 
guest  of  honor  this  evenlnjj.  Barry  Gold- 
water. 

As  a  legislator,  as  an  Individual  of  cour- 
age, character  and  Integrity,  and  as  a  darned 
good  pilot  In  war  and  i)«ace.  Barry  Gold- 
water  Is  truly  a  unlaue  man. 

One  of  the  past  recipients  of  this  award, 
that  great  American  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh, once  remarked  that  flying  started  out 


as  an  art  and  ended  up  as  a  science.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  both.  Like  politics.  It  represents 
an  Intricate  blend  of  human  feelings  and 
technical  principles. 

O.er  a  long  career,  great  politicians,  like 
great  pilots,  are  bound  to  fly  some  pretty 
rough  missions  under  tough  conditions.  But 
It  is  those  tough  conditions  that  bring  out 
the  oest  in  a  person,  be  he  a  pilot  or  a  politi- 
cian. 

One  thing  13  certain.  As  long  as  aviation 
and  politi'3  can  produce  m<?n  like  the  one 
we  honor  here  th;s  evenl;ig.  both  fields  are 
In  pretty  good  shape  And  difficult  as  the  pre- 
vailing weaiher  may  be  a.  times,  we  can 
count  with  confidence  on  a  safe,  happy  land- 
ing. 

Babry    M.    OoLowA'rEB — Aviation's    Man    or 

THE  Yeab 

(By   Marty   Martlues) 

An  old  adage  says  "cariosity  kUled  the 
cat."  But  In  the  case  of  Se:iator  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  (R-Ajlz.).  curiosity  kicked  off  the 
avlatiou  interest  that  ultimately  led  to  his 
selection  as  the  1973  Wright  Brothers'  Me- 
morial Trophy  recipient  as  aviations  man- 
of-the-year. 

Unlike  most  pilots,  the  Arizona  senator 
dldnt  begin  Cyl..g  because  he  >earncd  to 
""touch  the  face  of  God  "  though  reverence 
of  flight  would  come  later  Rather,  it  was  his 
hobby  of  amateur  radio  and  a  curiosity  about 
tha  lack  of  air-to-ground  communications 
that  111  1939  introduced  him  to  aviation. 

""I  wondered  why  we  didn't  have  air-to- 
ground  radio,  so  I  started  going  out  to  the 
airport,"  he  remembers. 

The  trai:ier  he  flew  then  not  only  did  not 
have  a  rad.o,  "it  dldn"t  have  an  air  speed  In- 
dicator or  even  brakes;  it  Just  had  winds,  that 
was  it.""  he  says  with  a  smile  that  reveals 
more  than  his  word^. 

But  it  was  enough:  It  was  the  beginning 
of  an  aviation  interest  that  took  on  the  look 
of  a  fulltlme  aviation  career,  which  it  almost 
became. 

He  was  19  when  his  curloalty  pushed  him 
onto  his  first  airfield.  A  year  later  he  earned 
his  first  ticket,  number  18352.  by  soloing  In  a 
Great  Lakes  Trainer.  Since  then  he  has  flown 
159  different  aircraft  and  logged  more  t.h^n 
10,000  flight  hours. 

In  his  fledgling  aviator  years,  Goldwater  ^ 
fiew  all  of  the  early  airplanes,  but  "never 
anything  with  an  OX-5.  I've  ne.er  been  able 
to  Join  that  outfit  (the  OX-5  Club)."  he  says 
with  a  tone  of  regret.  He  attempted  to  get 
Into  the  military  aviation  program  In  1932, 
but  was  unable  to  pass  the  eye  examination. 
By  then,  he  held  a  second  lieutenant's  com- 
mission In  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Reserve, 
and  was  deeply  Involved  In  the  family  de- 
partment store  buslnees. 

About  that  time  he  nearly  became  involved 
In  an  airline  operation. 

"The  pilot  who  gave  me  my  first  Instruc- 
tion was  interested  In  starting  what  later  be 
came  Arizona  Airways  or  Grand  Canyon  Air- 
ways; he  asked  me  to  Join  him.""  said  the 
senator,  ""I  remember  flying  over  to  look  at 
an  old  wooden  trl-motor  Bach.  "They  wanted 
♦3.500  for  it  and  I  had  about  $500.  1  Just 
couldn't  see  it.  so  I  passed  It  up.  My  friend 
did  go  Into  the  airline  business  and  eventu- 
ally was  bought  out  by  Trans  World." 

In  1941.  when  It  became  obvious  there  was 
going  to  be  a  war.  Goldwater  volunteered  for 
service  as  an  infantry  reserve  officer.  By 
then,  he  also  held  his  commercial  pilot 
license.  Although  he  didn't  have  an  Air 
Corps  pilot  rating,  he  was  assigned  flghter 
gunnery  training  duties  at  Luke  Field,  near 
Phoenix. 

Through  a  bit  of  conniving,  he  got  his 
first  taste  of  military  fiylng. 

"I  made  a  deal  with  pUota  there."  he  re- 
calls. "They  wanted  pictures  of  themaelve* 
with  their  aircraft  and  I  had  the  camera:  so 
I  said,  'Til  take  your  pictures  and  make  them 
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for  you,  but  I  want  a  litUe  time  at  the  stick." 
It  dldnt  take  me  long  to  get  a  couple  hun- 
dred hours  In  the  AT-C." 

When  the  Air  Oorps  originated  the  Service 
Pilot  rating,  Goldwater  l>e<Muiie  one  of  the 
flirst  to  leoelve  the  ""8"  embeijiahed  wings. 
That  began  a  military  aviation  association 
that  oonunudd  until  he  retired  from  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  In  1967  as  a  major  general, 
after  37  yean'  total  military  servloe. 

Following  the  war  he  organized  and  served 
as  chief  of  stafir  of  the  Arizona  Air  National 
Guard,  until  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1952  At  that  point  he  had 
to  relinquish  his  National  Guard  afflll&tlon, 
so  he  switched  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 

In  25  years  of  piloting  military  aircraft, 
the  senator  has  flown  everything  from  the 
AT -6  to  the  supersonic  SR-71,  The  super- 
sonic filght  reached  a  speed  of  Mach  3.1  and 
an  altitude  of  83.000  feet. 

"While  in  the  Air  Force  I  tried  to  fly  every- 
thing they  had,  that  I  could  get  my  hands 
on,"  says  the  senator.  And  he  has.  Aviation 
manufacturers  know  of  his  avid  aviation  In- 
terst;  consequently,  he  has  been  Invited  to 
fly  practically  every  new  airplane  built,  either 
at  the  primary  controls  or  with  an  Instructor 
pilot. 

Goldwater,  the  aviator,  has  built  up  an 
Interest  in  all  aspects  of  flying.  He  holds 
ratings  for  Jet.  multlenglne  (land  and  water) , 
helicopter  and  gilder  operations.  He  has  flown 
off  aircraft  carriers  and  engaged  In  mock 
combat. 

When  It  comes  to  flying,  "there  Is  very 
little  I  havent  done,"'  he  says  matter  of 
factly. 

During  World  War  Two  his  duUes  Included 
services  as  chief  pilot  of  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand's Crescent  Airline  and  Fireball  Airline. 
Crescent  Airline's  main  mission  was  resupply 
of  B-29  operations.  Its  C-Ms  flew  across  the 
North  Atlantic  to  India  Fireball  Airline  used 
C-47S  and  flew  from  Miami,  across  the  South 
AUantlc.  thrtnigh  Karachi  and  terminated  at 
Chebwa. 

He  recalls  flying  the  C-548  across  the  lower 
Hump  to  see  If  It  was  a  practical  route,  "but 
It  never  was."  he  says.  "Above  15.000  feet 
that  airplane  Just  dldn"t  fly  too  good." 

Eventually  he  returned  to  the  kind  of  fly- 
ing he  enjoyed  best — flghter  planes.  Lament- 
Ingly.  he  says.  "I  kept  trying  to  get  into 
combat,  but  never  could  do  it  ...  I  was 
too  old,  they  said  Guess  I  was  a  little  bit 
too  early;  they're  flying  them  past  that  age 
now." 

Despite  all  the  modem  aircraft  the  senator 
has  flown,  he  goes  back  to  the  war  years  for 
his  favorite, 

"It's  a  toes  up  between  the  P-40  and  the 
P-61.  The  P-40  because  It  was  the  flrst  In- 
line high-powered  flghter  that  I  flew,  and  the 
P-61  because  It  was  highly  maneuverable  and 
exciting  to  fly:  If  I'm  really  pinned  down. 
I"d  say  the  P-61  has  the  edge" 

Why  did  he  pick  a  fighter  over  a  transport? 
"I've  always  liked  slngle-englned  planes."'  he 
says.  "In  them  you  are  the  boss  and  you  have 
to  do  your  own  work.'" 

That  statement  marks  him  as  his  own 
man.  a  fact  that  Is  obvious  from  the  position 
he  takes  In  his  political  life  on  many  national 
issues.  Long  exi>erlenoe  and  a  deep  belief  In 
aviation  cause  him  to  champion  a  strong 
military  aerospace  force,  against  stiff  politi- 
cal opposition.  Similarly,  he  defends  the 
American  aviation  Industry  against  those 
who.  In  his  words,  wage  "what  amounts  to  a 
senseless  war  on  science  and  technology, 
which  is  threatening  to  reduce  America  to  a 
second-class  military  power  and  a  second-  or 
third-class  economic  power."" 

His  vigorous  support  of  the  SST  was 
spurred  on  by  his  belief  that  the  supersonic 
transport  represented  the  next  step  in  the 
development  of  aviation,  and  that  without 
the  development  program,  this  country  stood 
the  chance  of  losing  its  prewimlnent  position 
In  the  field  of  civil  aviation. 
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The  senator  ha&n"t  changed  his  mind,  as 
Is  evidenced  in  his  report  on  tbe  1973  Parts 
Air  Show,  He  served  as  President  Nixon's 
representative  there,  and  viewed  both  the 
Russian  Tu-144  and  the  British-French  Con- 
corde, both  supersonic  transports. 

In  his  report  to  the  President,  he  once 
again  expressed  his  conviction  that  much 
must  be  done  if  the  United  States  desires 
to  retain  Its  position  of  superiority  in  avia- 
tion. He  wrote :  "We  In  America  have  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  Europyeans  Intend, 
not  only  to  catch  up.  but  to  replace  us  as 
the  world  leader  In  aeronautics  and  every- 
thing associated  vrtth  the  field." 

These  examples  of  his  efforts  to  move  avia- 
tion ahead  just  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
many  contrtbutlons  he  has  made  over  his 
lifetime.  The  selection  committee  that  named 
him  Wright  Trophy  recipient  summed  it  all 
up  In  the  citation  that  accompanies  the 
award.  It  reads:  "For  his  leadership  and  in- 
^Iratlon  to  all  elements  of  aviation  In  the 
United  States,  both  military  and  civilian, 
and  for  serving  as  an  articulate  spokeeman 
for  American  aviation  and  ^>ace  In  the  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  world."' 

Airline  pilots  are  generally  aware  of  Sen- 
ator Goldwaters  support  of  the  Amertcan 
aviation  industry.  Many,  too,  know  he  Is  an 
accomplished  airman.  Pew,  however,  know 
that  he  participated  in  one  of  military  avia- 
tion's "'moments  of  history," 

Air  Line  Riot  has  obtained  a  diary  penned 
by  then  Captain  Goldwater  who  fiew  on  that 
mission.  It  reveals  that  he,  too.  has  been 
touched  by  the  mysterious,  seldom  under- 
stood relationship  that  exists  between  a  pilot, 
his  airplane  and  the  environs  of  space. 

Here  is  his  account,  condensed  for  space 
considerations. 

JtrLT    16,    1843 

Capt.  "Hap"  Croswell,  commanding  officer 
of  the  27th  Ferrying  squadron,  which  makes 
him  my  CO.,  casually  turned  to  me  and  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  10 
pUots  selected  to  ferry  the  P-47s  across  the 
North  Atlantic.  I  wa6n"t  a  whole  lot  surprised 
because  pursuit  ships  are  what  I  fly,  and 
those  kinds  of  pilots  are  sort  of  scarce  around 
here.  Well,  If  I  wasn't  surprised,  I  surely 
felt  highly  flattered;  for  this  trip  Is  going 
to  be  the  first  time  In  history  that  a  single- 
engine  military  plane  is  going  to  be  ferried 
across  anybody's  ocean  and  here  I  am  going 
along. 

The  Idea  behind  this  flight  Is  to  eliminate 
a  long  ocean  voyage  via  boat  to  Europe.  Lets 
step  aside  and  suppose  for  a  moment.  Sup- 
pose one  of  those  boats  would  hold  50  air- 
planes— now  suppose  a  submarine  sank 
one — that's  50  airplanes  on  the  bottom  of 
the  drink  and  they  don't  fly  worth  a  damn 
with  sea  weed  flopping  behind  and  a  shark 
for  a  pilot.  Now  suppose  we  start  off  and 
fly  60  across — then  suppose  the  law  of  acci- 
dents gets  real  out  of  line  and  we  lose  say 
6,  which  Is  10%,  which  Is  far  greater  than 
the  ATC  loss  expectancy.  That's  a  hell  of 
a  lot  better  than  losing  the  50  and  those 
46  win  kill  a  lot  more  Germans  than  the  50 
Old  Davey  Jones  has  on  his  field  All  that 
Is  my  Idea  of  why  fly  a  flghter  across.  Any 
similarity  to  the  facts  Is  purely  accidental. 

JtrLT   16 

First  airplane  and  flight  assignments  are 
made — I  have  P-47  8650,  itS  In  the  ist  flight. 
I  am  naming  her  Peggy-G  after  you  know 
who.  She  (Peggyi  has  led  me  through  the 
best  part  of  my  me;  so  I  figured  I  might  as 
well  follow  her  across  the  Atlantic. 

There  are  two  flights  of  five  P-47s  each, 
and  each  one  will  be  led  by  a  B-24.  In  front 
of  the  entire  project  will  be  a  C-87  (cargo 
version  of  the  B-24)  acting  as  flight  leader. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  all  intercom  on  6000 
mgs  and  all  transmitters  have  been  set  for 
this  frequency.  That  is  on  our  #2  band  and 
on  #1  Is  the  Army  4495.  Por  homing  (radio 


compass)  we  are  using  1200  mga  This  is  used 
only  if  a  47  gets  lost  from  the  main  flight. 
This  radio  compass  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

Wing  tanks  double  the  gas  load  of  this  ship 
and  allow  10  hours  cruising  at  186  Indicated 
air  speed.  It  also  adds  1,800  pounds  to  the 
ship,  which  will  then  total  over  15,000 
pounds,  AU  this  weight  and  its  dlstrtbutlon 
presents  problems  In  takeoffs  and  landings 
and  trim  In  actual  flight. 

JULT    17 

About  everything  has  been  hashed  out  now 
and  we  are  getting  eager.  Captain  Turner 
(Pappy)  Is  the  leader  He  is  very  good  and 
extremely  careful  and  I  feel  secure  in  his 
decisions  and  plans.  If  there's  a  mari  who 
can  do  It,  he  can.  Well,  Old  Peggy  Is  still  laid 
up  so  I  didn't  take  her  up  today— Tomorrow 
thol! 

JtTLT   18 

WeU,  the  Old  Gal  flnaUy  got  her  instru- 
ment fixed.  She  and  I  had  an  all  day  session 
In  the  blue,  testing  all  radio  equipment  and 
getting  accustomed  to  the  Bendlx  radio  com- 
pass. That  darned  thing  is  a  honey — points 
right  to  where  you  should  go  and  by  God 
the  first  thing  you  know  you're  there. 

My  parachute  weighs  75  pounds.  The  cock- 
pit seat  Is  a  rubber  boat  all  folded  up  with  a 
bottle  of  carbon  dioxide  to  blow  it  up.  That 
boat  Is  kind  of  hard  and  this  thing  at  the 
end  of  my  spine  Is  kind  of  soft  so  tonlte  the 
tall  end  of  me  is  sore,  like  riding  a  horse  for 
the  first  time. 

Things  are  popping  now-  There's  a  mass 
filght  for  1,000  miles  nonstop  tomorrow  that 
will  take  5  hours. 

JXTLT    19 

This  morning  a  non-stop  cross-country  was 
agreed  on  as  a  fuel  consumption  test.  Peggy 
Q  rose  into  the  air  without  a  murmur  after  a 
run  of  about  3,500  feet,  coaxed  on  by  2,300 
horsepower. 

After  three  hours  my  rear  was  a  mass  of 
dead  beef  and  I  squirmed  first  one  way  then 
another.  One  doesn't  squirm  far  In  a  pursuit 
ship  .  .  .  frankly  a  virgin  horse  ride  offers 
far  more  comfort.  After  six  hours  plus  we 
landed  back  at  NCAAB.  Old  Peggy  went  like 
a  top  all  the  way — lowest  manifold  pres- 
sure— lowest  fuel  consumption  and  cooleet 
engine  of  the  lot.  She's  a  honey,  and  I  mean 
from    the    word    "clear"    to   "switches    off." 

JTTLT   23 

This  afternoon  what  we  have  all  been 
waiting  for  started.  At  4:45  we  took  off  from 
Republic  Field  at  Parmlngdale  and  headed 
North  and  East  .  ,  ,  across  Long  Island  Sound 
to  the  Coast  of  New  England  then  over  New 
Haven  and  the  Yale  Bowl— Harvard  and  Bos- 
ton—then along  the  rocky  coast  of  Maine. 
The  day  was  beautifully  clear  and  every- 
where one  looked  there  were  green  forests 
and  silvery  lakes. 

We  landed  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Ca- 
nadian border.  Peggy  ran  like  a  million — her 
2,CK)0  horses  Just  purred  along  ungrumbllng 
hour  after  hour,  drtnklng  up  her  70  gals  of 
gas  each  60  minutes.  This  field  is  Presque 
Isle.  It  Is  the  Jump-off  place  for  North  At- 
lantic crossings.  Ground  speed  185  MPH. 
average  alt.  3,000  feet — weather  clear — air 
smooth. 

JtTLT    24 

This  morning  we  were  Issued  North  At- 
lantic manuals,  charts  and  marked  maps  . . . 
briefed  for  2\^  hours  on  the  terrain  and  ge- 
ographic features  we  would  encounter  from 
here  clear  across. 

JULY  26 

Left  Presque  Isle  this  morning  at  1000, 
The  carpet  that  stayed  under  us  was  the 
same  lake  studded  one  of  Maine  and  It  ^- 
malned  so  until  we  entered  Quebec  at  the 
head  of  the  Bale  de  Chaleur.  Landed  at  Goose 
Bay  Air  Base  In  Labrador.  Distance  today 
576  miles.  Time  3:30,  speed  185,  altitude  5,- 
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000    feet,    we*tber — thundershowers — rough 

•XX. 

JXJ1.T   28 

It  looka  like  we  will  be  here  for  a  long 
tline.  Oiir  orders  are  to  make  each  leg  of  thla 
flight  CFR  (Contact  Plight  BvUes)  and  that 
means  at  least  a  1.500-foot  celling  clear 
acroee.  Weather  here  tells  us  there  has  been 
only  one  such  a  day  all  year;  so  Ood  knows 
when  we  will  leave. 

AUGUST    1 

Ye  Oods,  another  month  gone  by — soon  It 
will  be  another  year  We  have  been  here  Just 
a  day  short  of  a  week  and  still  no  weather 
for  us  U3  clear  .  .  .  either  we  go  on  with  lese- 
ened  weather  minlmums  or  we  return  to  the 
States  and  call  It  off.  I  hope  It  isn't  the  lat- 
ter, but  I'm  beginning  to  think  that  is  what 
will  happen. 

There  are  many,  many  combat  crews  In 
here  on  their  way  across  They.  too.  are  held 
by  the  weather,  but  should  be  getting  out 
soon. 

AUGUST    7 

General  Giles  flew  up  and  told  us  that  by 
God  It  didn't  make  any  difference  where  an 
engine  quit.  That  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
i;  it  had  to  quit  he  wanted  lots  of  air  be- 
tween him  and  the  drink  and  for  us  to  get  on 
our  way.  That  was  like  setting  off  dynamite, 
•cause  all  of  us  had  been  waiting  too  long 
to  hear  It.  There  was  a  lot  to  do — top  off 
tanks,  check  oxygen,  check  oil.  delcer  fluid, 
radios,  air  in  tires,  control  surfaces,  etc. 

Weather  briefing  told  us  we  would  find  Ice 
at  5.000;  so  we  decided  to  fly  at  7,500,  above 
all  clouds  8Lnd  moisture.  At  1445  EST  the 
ships  took  the  air.  I  used  turbo  and  drew 
about  48  Inches  on  takeoff  holding  the  ship 
with  brakes  untU  I  reached  40  inches.  Then, 
with  a  slow  thrust  forward.  Old  Peggy  G 
started  down  the  smoothest  runway  I've 
ever  seen.  She  was  airborne  by  4,000  feet 
and  120  miles  an  hour. 

We  climbed  to  7.600  topping  a  thick  layer 
of  stratus.  For  140  miles  we  were  above  the 
clouds,  which  told  vis  we  were  stUl  over  land. 
Ahead  the  clouds  suddenly  stopped  ar.d 
beyond  that  was  the  deep  rich  blue  of  the 
Davis  Straits  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

I  got  a  might  squeemlsh.  This  was  my  first 
solo  flight  over  an  ocean  and  with  only  one 
enghje.  Well.  I  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
asked  Him  to  do  right  by  all  of  us— then 
looked  at  all  my  instruments — felt  of  my 
saready  tired  rear  and  settled  down  to  my 
Job.  Miles  before  Cape  Harrison  we  could  see 
gigantic  ice  bergs  floating  In  the  sea  Even 
from  7.000  feet  they  were  massive  and  cold 
looking  as  they  floated  lazUy  In  the  current. 

One  hour — two  hours — three  hours  then 
land  sihead — way.  way  ahead,  but  land.  Be- 
lieve me  land  looks  darned  good  to  a  man 
who's  used  to  seeing  it  every  place  he  looks. 

As  we  passed  a  line  roughly  lying  between 
Cape  Desolation  on  the  north  and  Cape 
Egede  on  the  south  the  clouds  suddenly 
stopped,  and  there  below.  I  saw  a  sight  that 
If  I  live  a  hundred  years  I  will  never  forget. 
A  rich  blue  quiet  sea  flashed  by  a  very  rough 
rocky  coastline  and  Jutting  Into  this  coast- 
line for  miles  manv  deep-cut  fjords  These 
fjords  usually  ended  at  the  foot  of  a  glacier 
and  they  would  be  literally  covered  with 
thou.sand3  of  iBirvte  and  small  icebergs  that 
had  broken  from  the  glacier  They  locked  like 
salt  on  a  dark  cloth.  Then  fjords,  void  of 
glaciers,  would  be  a  deep  blue.  The  glaciers 
ran  like  long  rivers  of  lather  to  the  !ce  cap. 
Black  gmnlte  peaks  stick  through  thli  Icy 
topping  like  candles  on  a  cake. 

Landed  at  Bluwle  West  I — Steel  mesh  land- 
ing strip:  Distance  flown — 776  mile* — 4  hours 
15  minutes,  ground  speed  181 — weather 
good — air  smooth.  296  gals. 

AUGUST    8 

Up  early.  After  a  short  weather  briefing 
we  went  to  our  ships  for  takeoff.  Peggy  ran 


like  a  million  and  took  on  the  first  try  In 
spite  of  freeelng  weather  the  nlte  before.  We 
went  to  11.500  feet  and  levelled  off  abce 
Greenland's  Ice  cap.  Now  nothing  I  can  say 
about  this  will  give  you  any  idea  of  the  way 
It  hlta  you.  You  will  have  to  Imaglnt  an  area 
over  400  miles  long  and  some  300  miles  wide 
as  white  or  whiter  than  the  meet  brtlllant 
snow  you  have  ever  seen.  Only  In  a  few  places 
do  black  snow  thatched  peaks  stick  through. 
This  Is  solid  Ice  reaching  measured  thickness 
of  over  8,000  feet.  This  cap  sort  of  leaks  down 
Into  the  fjords.  All  along  It  are  tremendous 
crevices  or  cracks  many  hundreds  of  feet 
deep.  These  glaciers  run  to  the  water  and 
there,  slowly  break  off  Into  icebergs 

Over  the  blue  North  AUantlc  again.  Out- 
side air  temperature  was  right  at  freerlng 
all  the  way.  and  occasionally  I  oould  see  the 
right  outboard  engine  of  Lead  1  clearing  Its 
carburetor  of  Ice  At  the  end  of  3  ^  30  hours 
the  snowcapped  volcanic  mountains  of  Ice- 
land came  Into  view.  We  went  Into  echelon 
10  minutes  out  from  Meeks  Field  and  after 
4+20  hours  Peggy's  wheels  set  down  on 
another  foreign  soil  We  are  but  2'  or  130 
miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  tem- 
perature doesn't  let  us  forget  that.  Distance 
74fl — alt.  7.000 — weather  good — ground  speed 
191. 

AUGUST    1 1 

Schedule  called  for  a  1045  weather  briefing 
and  a  1300  takeoff.  Our  weather  brief  and 
charts  showed  a  2.000-foot  celling  with 
showers  and  tops  at  13,000,  so  we  decided  on 
the  top. 

Takeoff  at  1230.  Peggy  G  as  usv.al  checked 
perfectly.  I  have  not  had  even  an  Indication 
of  anything  but  perfection  thus  far.  I  love 
to  take  her  off  with  all  her  3,000  horses  nin- 
nlng  so  smoothly  and  the  big  turbo  behind 
me  roaring  out  Its  boost  to  power  She  seems 
to  float  off.  In  spite  of  her  15.300-pound 
weight. 

It  was  bitter  cold  at  altitude — the  ther- 
mometer going  to  10*  below  O'C.  However  the 
cockpits  of  these  ships  are  always  warm,  so 
we  didn't  mind.  We  were  flying  above  the 
clouds— up  there  In  the  beauty  that  some- 
times Is  all  that  holds  a  man  to  flying.  Soft, 
fleecy  clouds  underneath  surrounded  by  tall 
cumuliis  reaching  thousands  of  feet  above 
us — these  clouds  are  the  reward  for  a  hard 
day's  work. 

Today  they  estimated  Stamaway  at  2-1-50 
hours,  and  on  the  dot  I  looked  through  a 
hole  In  the  clouds.  There  on  the  shimmering 
Atlantic  was  the  northern  shore  of  Scotland. 
In  Just  a  short  hour  and  a  few  minutes  we 
were  over  the  field  at  Prestwlck  after  passing 
near  Ben  Lomond  and  Loch  Lomond.  Peggy's 
wheels  touched  Just  4  +  20  after  takeoff  hav- 
ing covered  904  miles  In  that  time. 

I  hate  to  say  goodbye  to  her  as  she  Is  a 
wonder,  but  I  have  admonished  whoever  gets 
her  by  em  entry  In  the  Form  1  to  "Fly  her  like 
an  angel  and  fight  her  like  a  devil." 

Mission  completed:  Aug.  11.  1943.  Miles 
flown,  3.750.  Time,  19:40.  Average  speed.  190 
MPH. 

Reflecting  on  the  flight,  the  senator  says: 
"We  obviously  didn't  prove  what  we  were 
trying  to.  that  we  didn't  have  to  ship  fighter 
planes  aboard  a  !ihlp.  That  one  flight  was  the 
\ttst.  Now  they  fly  Jets  over  both  oceans  with- 
out any  problems." 

Through  the  years,  the  flying  senator  has 
maintained  his  ham  radio  Interest  and  Just 
recently  retired  as  president  of  the  Quarter 
Century  Wireless  Association  He  admits  that 
"the  avionics  part  of  flying  has  always  been 
my  major  Interest.  I  like  Instrument  flying. 
I  think  It's  a  real  challenge.  I  have  watched 
the  development  of  avionics  with  great  In- 
terest and  I  think  we're  Just  beginning  to 
knock  on  the  door." 

The  senator  expects  to  see  the  day  when  he 
can  put  a  computerized  flight  plan  Into  an 
autopilot  and  "as  soon  as  departure  control 
clears  me,  bit  a  button  and  fly  to  anyplace 


I  bought  a  Ucket  for.  Not  only  wUl  It  take 
me  there,  but  It  will  get  me  Into  a  landing 
sequence  and  let  me  land." 

Still  averaging  about  300  flight  hours  per 
year,  he  gets  the  chance  to  "fly  all  the  new 
avionics  that  come  out,"  and  says  that  "each 
Uttle  piece  makes  it  a  little  easier  and  a  little 
safer"  He  agrees,  however,  that  automation 
causes  more  of  a  workload  from  a  fatigue 
standpoint.  He  says  It  "creates  a  mental 
fatigue  which  Lb  worse  than  a  physical  one 
.  .  .  particularly  on  a  long  filght  when  you 
begin  to  have  avionics  problems  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  where  you  are  going  or  on 
your  ability  to  get  there." 

He  feels,  however,  there  will  t)e  less  avionics 
failures  in  the  future  because  they  are  "be- 
coming more  and  more  dependable." 

Total  automation  may  be  the  thing  of  the 
future,  and  he  "welcomes  any  improve- 
ments." But.  he  says.  "It's  not  that  simple. 
You  still  have  to  have  a  pilot  up  there  who 
has  to  command  an  airplane  filled  with  up  to 
600  people;  and  he  has  to  be  good,  for  he  Is 
the  ultimate  back-up." 

With  so  many  aviation  accomplishments 
already  recorded  on  his  slate  of  life,  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  Imagine  there  are  any  others  left 
for  him  to  pursue.  He  sees  It  differently. 

"The  only  rating  I  dont  have  Is  that  of 
an  airline  pilot."  he  says,  "and  I've  made  up 
my  mind  I'm  going  to  get  It  when  I'm  not  so 
tied  down  with  politics.  It  would  mean  going 
back  to  school.  I  don't  worry  about  the  fiy- 
lug.  but  whe.a  you  get  older,  learning  the 
rules  and  taking  a  written  examination 
could  be  a  dog." 

It  is  the  type  of  goal  one  would  exx>ect  of 
aviation's  man  of  the  year. 

GoLDWA'TkB — Winced  Maverick 

An  eight-pound  stone  has  been  hewn  from 
the  memorial  granite  boulder  placed  by  the 
National  Aeronautic  Association  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  North  Carolina,  to  mark  man's  first 
flight  in  heavler-than-alrcraft.  Mounted  on 
the  stone  is  a  silver  scale  replica  of  the  orig- 
inal flying  machine  of  WUbur  and  OrvlUe 
Wright,  builders  of  the  first  successful  air- 
plane. 

That  replica  atop  the  symbolic  granite  Is 
the  Wright  Memorial  Trophy,  aviation's  high- 
est tribute  to  the  courage.  Ingenuity  and  de- 
termination of  the  Wright  brothers.  For  1973, 
NAA's  president  J.  B.  Montgomery  presents 
this  most  coveted  award  to  Senator  Barry 
Morris  Gold  water  on  December  14  at  the 
Annual  Wright  Brothers  Memorial  Dinner  In 
Washington,  D.C. —  hosted  by  The  Aero  Club 
of  Washington,  one  of  the  oldest  aviation 
clubs  in  America. 

The  Wright  Award  Is  made  annually  by  the 
NAA  for  significant  public  service  of  enduring 
value  to  aviation  In  the  United  States.  The 
official  citation  to  Senator  Goldwater  reads: 
"For  his  leadership  and  Inspiration  to  all  ele- 
ments of  aviation  In  the  United  States,  both 
military  and  clvUlan,  and  for  serving  as  an 
articulate  spokesman  for  American  aviation 
and  space  In  the  Congress  and  throughout 
the  world." 

But  the  Senator  from  Arizona  knows  that 
In  the  spirit  of  flight  there  Is  something  more 
than  Just  the  words  of  a  citation.  Like  the 
35  recipients  before  him,  Barry  Goldwater 
has  been  touched  by  the  winds  that  blow 
across  that  open  field  on  Kill  Devils  Hill. 
They  are  the  winds  that  capture  some  men's 
minds  and  vision  In  such  a  manner  that  com- 
pels them  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  further- 
ing man's  conquest  of  air  and  space. 

A  strong  and  outspoken  supporter  of  United 
States  predominance  In  all  phases  of  aviation. 
Goldwater  has  enthusiastically  sponsored 
every  space  and  aviation  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  needed  to  keep  the  nation 
in  a  position  of  leadership.  The  Senator  has 
been  equally  tireless  in  his  support  of  the 
UB.  aerospace  industry,  frequently  and 
eloquently   warning   that    without   congres- 
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siunal  buppon  for  new  lechnolugy.  America 
n.ay  very  well  become  a  secoud-claas  mUltary 
aiid  economic  power. 

Barry    Ou^dwater    could    probably    qualify 
for  the  Wright  Award  solely  on  his  continued 
efforts   in   the  support   of   the   buUdlng  of  a 
ne*  Air  and  Space  Museum  which.  Indirectly 
may    be    responsible    for    the    fact    that    the 
Wrighis  orlKlnai  "Flyer"  is  still  Ui  the  bauds 
or  the  Smuh3t)man  InstUuilon  where  It  re- 
maui.';  a  part  of  the  great  American  heritage 
After   23   years   of   frustration    at    the   lat-k 
of  progress  on  a  new  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum,  the  Wright  Estate  was  on  the  verge 
of   concluding   that    the    r  rigl:.al    agreement 
by  which  the  Flyer  was  returned  from  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States  was  being  violated. 
They  appeared  ready  to  withdraw  the  Flyer 
but  learned  of  Goldwater's  efforts  In  getting 
the  new  museum  constructed    Bv   prodding 
the  Smithsonian,  cajoling  the  President  and 
needling  Congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, Goldwater  was  successful   and  PX. 
92-369  was  signed  August  10,  1972.  Congress 
appropriated    »40    mlUlon    for    constructing 
the  new  building,  which  wUl  be  opened  July  4 
1976.  ' 

Expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  Wright 
E-state,  Ita  co-executor  Harold  Miller  wrote 
Goldwater,  "The  Wright  plane  was  returned 
from  Its  long  exUe  of  honor  in  England  to 
Its  present  place  In  the  Smithsonian  only  In 
the  confident  expectation  thart  there  would 
be  a  second -to-none  UJ3.  Air  Museum  in 
which  the  plane  would  be  the  premier  exhibit 
displayed  In  a  setting  appropriate  to  Its' 
unique  character  and  merit  like  the  crown 
Jewels. 

"We  hope  you  continue  your  interest  In 
promoting  the  buUdlng  of  the  museum  and 
that  we  win  live  long  enough  to  see  the  Kitty 
Hawk  plane  displayed  In  a  setting  deeervlni? 
of  Its  Importance." 

At  the  same  time,  Goldwater  might  well 
merit  the  award  on  his  flying  achievements 
alone.  As  an  aviator,  he  is  something  of  an 
enigma.  While  a  young  man,  he  tried  twice 
unsuccessfully  to  become  a  "Flying  Cadet"  In 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps.  His  prob- 
^m— he  couldn't  pass  the  eve  examination 
Yet.  the  young  man  who  couldn't  make  the 
grade  as  a  Flying  Cadet  was  ultimately  to  be- 
come a  Command  Pilot  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  acquire  single-,  twin-  and  four- 
engine  propeller  ratings,  and  qualify  in  the 
Lockheed  P-80,  the  Air  Force's  first  let 
fighter.  •* 

Along  his  flying  career,  Goldwater  has 
amassed  over  10,000  flying  hours  in  159  dif- 
ferent types  of  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  hell- 
copters.  Including  the  British  .French  Con- 
corde (SST),  the  European  A-300  Airbus  and 
the  world's  most  sophisticated  ah-craft  the 
Lockheed  SR^71  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. Earlier  this  year  he  won  his  "Lee 
Badge'  as  a  saUplane  pilot  and  Is  actively 
pursuing  this  new  experience  of  flight  In  the 
silent  skies. 

Barry  Goldwater  Is  also  the  type  of  man 
who  would  give  up  the  rank  of  Lt.  Colonel 
to^^come  a  captain  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  then  go  on  to  retire  from  the  Air 
Force  Reser^•e  as  a  Major  General  with  37 
years  of  service. 

«/^'^**  ''^^  following  the  Wrights'  flrst 
filght,  Barry  Morris  Goldwater  was  bom  on 
New  Year's  Day.  1909  at  Phoenix  In  the  then 
Arizona  Terrltorj-.  It  was  there  in  his  high 
desert  country  that  he  deveioped  the  love  for 
avtaUon  which  was  to  influence  hU  think- 
ing throughout  his  life  and  career. 

He  attended  Staunton  MlUtary  Academy 
and  the  University  of  Arizona.  In  1929  he 
was  commissioned  a  Second.  Ueutenant  In 
the  Infantry,  worked  his  wav  into  flight  train- 
ing, and  first  soloed  In  a  Great  Lakes  Trainer 
in  1930.  Also  receiving  his  private  and  com- 
mercial licenses  In  1930.  he  continued  flying 
and  returned  to  his  buslnes,"  enterprl-ws  In 
Arizona  where  he  was  the  flrst  person  to  In- 
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troduce  aviation  to  the  Inlans  of  the  Navajo 
Reeervatlon. 

In  August  1941,  with  World  War  II  barely 
over  the  horizon  Goldwater.  for  tl.e  second 
time,  attempted  to  break  Into  the  Flying 
Cadets  only  to  be  again  turned  aaav  on  ever 
blKht.  Fortunately,  a  new  aeronautl'-a]  sta- 
tus had  come  Into  being— that  of  the  "Serv- 
loe  Pilot."  UtilizinK  his  previous  flrtng  ex- 
perience, the  young  flyer  canie  In  'through 
t,he  back  door"  as  a  captain,  ironically,  soon 
taking  command  of  pUot  training  at  Luke 
Army  Air  Field,  Ariz.  • 

He  was  later  assigned  to  the  flight  Test 
and  Evaluation  Center  at  Muroc  where  he 
had  the  Job  of  adapting  rocket  flares  to  the 
P-38  Lighting  By  tlien  a  major,  iie  oversaw 
the  engineering  aiid  flew  the  flight  tests  de- 
veloptng  tactic*  that  were  later  used  ihrouRh- 
out  the  Army  Air  Forces 

In  1943  he  led  the  first  and  unprecedented 
flight  of  P^7  Thunderbolts  cross  the  North 
Atlantic  to  Europe  Moving  on  to  the  Asiatic 
theater  and  India  with  the  Traiisport  Com- 
mand he  se.'-ved  wlt.h  honor  and  was  dis- 
charged m  iy45  as  a  Lt.  Colonel  and  Com- 
mand Pilot. 

1**8— Following  the  death  of  OrvlUe 
Wright  early  that  year  the  flrst  Wright 
Memorial  Dinner  was  held  on  December  17 
1948  and  the  first  recipient  was  Dr.  WU- 
llam  F.  Durand.  professor  emeritus  of 
Standford  University,  a  pioneer  in  propel- 
ler research  and,  in  1916,  the  principal  or- 
ganizer of  the  National  Advlsorv  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  (now  NASA) . 

That  same  year,  the  governor  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  came  to  Barry  Gtjldwater.  solicit- 
ing his  services  Ui  orgamzing  the  Anzona 
Air  National  Guard  Since  at  ihat  tune  the 
highest  rank  authorized  by  t>ie  War  Depart- 
ment for  an  Air  National  Guard  officer  was 
obtain,  Lt.  Colonel  Goldwater  turned  In  his 
sUver  leaves  for  two  silver  bars.  Four  years 
later,  after  having  served  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Arizona  Air  National  Guard,  he  left 
wearing  the  sliver  eagles  of  a  full  colonel 

1952 — Long-time  flyer  Lt.  General  James 
H.  DooUttle,  foUowlng  such  notables  as 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  Qrover  Loenlng  and 
Dr.  Jerome  C  Hun.saker,  accepted  the  fourth 
Memorial  Trophy.  It  was  awarded  f .  r  his 
service  In  a  civUian  capacity  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  progress  of  American  aviaUon 
dating  back  to  1924.  and  for  development  of 
fog-flytng  equipment,  making  the  first  suc- 
cessful filght.  including  take-oS  and  land- 
ing while  m  a  completely  covered  cockpit. 

In  1962  Barry  GoidAater  was  flrst  eiect«l 
to  the  United  States  Senate  where  he  would 
become  a  member  of  :>oth  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  aiid  the  C  -mmittee  en  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences.  Throughout  the 
years,  his  contributions  to  the  Air  F  rce  mis- 
sion and  Its  personnel  have  been  without 
parallel.  Certainly,  the  excellence  of  US 
aerospace  forces  can  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  his  urglngs  In  the  Senate  and 
to  mUitary  and  civic  groups  that  a  strong  and 
oontinulng  national  defe:ise  develoiment 
program  must  be  supported 

However,  the  Senator's  efforts  have  not 
been  confined  exclusively  to  the  support  of 
mlUtary  aviation.  To  the  contrary,  he  has 
been  equally  fervid  In  his  support  of  the 
American  civil  aviation  Industry.  He  has  con- 
sistently championed  the  cause  of  the  in- 
dustry against  those  who.  In  his  words,  wage 
"what  amounts  to  a  senseless  wafjon  science 
and  technology  which  Is  thre.at6nlng  to  re- 
duce America  to  a  second-class  military 
power  and  a  second-  or  third-class  economic 
power." 

1964 — I^r  almost  half  a  century  of  devo- 
tion to  advancing  the  science  and  practice 
of  flight.  The  Wright  Award  «as  presented 
to  Harry  F.  Guggenheim.  As  administrator 
of  the  Daniel  Ouggenhelm  Fund,  he  had 
sponsored  schools  of  aeronautics  at  New  York 
University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 


nology, California  Institute  of  leohnology 
and  others.  Guggenheim  was  also  tjue  aSi 
flnanclal  supporter  of  Professor  Robert  H 
Ooddard,  father  of  modern  rocketr\ 

In    the   lnter\eniiig    years   since  'l952     the 
trjphy  had   bee:;   won   by  other  outstanding 
individuals:  Rep.  Carl  Hlnshaw  for  his  w«^ 
in  the  growth  of  aviation,  not  as  an  Imple- 
ment of  war  but  as  an  important  carrier  of 
people  and  a  tool  la  the  world  of  commerce 
Dr.    Theodore    Von    Karman    for    providing 
many  of  the  foundation  stones  leadmg  to  the 
development     of     supersonic     aircraft     and 
guided  missiles;  and  Dr    Hugh  L.  Drvden  for 
his  studies  of  turbulence  m  wind  "tunnels 
and  the  mechanics  of  air  flow   within   the 
boundary  layer   In  1956,  Dr   Edward  P.  War- 
ner  was  cited   lor  continuous  achievements 
over  a  broad  range  of  aviaUon,  foUowed  by 
Senator  Stuart  Symington;   NACA  organizer 
Dr.  John  Frederick  Victory;  WUllam  P   Mac- 
Cracken,  Jr.  for  his  legal  vision  In  the  devel- 
opment   of    Civil    and    commercial    aviation- 
Frederick  C    Crawford  and  A.  S.  -Mike  Monl 
roney.  AeroaauUcal  engineer  John  Stack  was 
honored  In   1962  and  aircraft  manufacturer 
Donald  W.  Douglas  Sr.  in  1968. 

It  was  the  Guggenheim  year  of  1964  that 
Barry  Goldwater  resigned  his  seat  as  Sen- 
ator to  accept  the  RepubUcan  nominaUon 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  Defeated 
he  returned  to  private  life  and  later  aas 
again  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Back  in  the 
nation's  capital,  he  continued  his  support  of 
aviation  and  space.  Senator  Goldwater's 
speeches  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  In  support 
of  the  supersonic  transport  R&D  program  ^ 
add  up  to  an  unparaDeled  example  of  logical 
and  balanced  thinking  in  terms  of  our  coun- 
try's  real  Interests. 

His  support  for  the  Space  P>rogTam  is  second 
to  none  among  the  members  of  Congress  He 
has  visited  moet  all  of  the  NASA  facUiiiee 
fiown  the  LEM  Munar  module  i  slmul  it.-^r  ajid 
defended  the  US  space  activities  against  the 
toughest  cf  odds  in  committee. 

1971— Another  .senator  Howard  W  Ca-non 
received  the  Wright  Memorial  Trophv  that 
year  for  his  energetic  advoc&cv  and  con- 
tributions to  aviation  as  a  viable  national 
tr&n.sporUtlon  system  and  essential  element 
in  maintaining  a  rtrong  military  poeture 
Other  names  stcod  cut  m  the  vears  followl-g 
the  Guggenheim  award  to  precede  Cannon 
flight  safety  expen  Jerome  Lederer  Pan 
American  Airline?'  Juan  Terrv  Trippe  alr- 
f^aft  designer  Dr.  Igor  I.  Slkorskv;  Senator 
Warren  G  Magnuson;  the  Boeing  Company's 
WLii.^rr.  M.  AUen;  and  American  ALrlines' 
C  R  Smith. 

In  1971.  It  wae  a  flttln*  tribute  to  Senator 
G.-ildwaters  staunch  support  of  aviation  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  chose  him 
to  be  his  ofSclaJ  representative  at  the  Paris 
Air  Show,  an  honor  again  bestowed  upon  him 
m  1973,  flanking  the  1972  Wright  Trophy 
winner.  Federal  Aviation  Administrate-  John 
Shaffer  On  botli  occasions  of  hi.=  return  and 
report  to  the  President,  he  erpres.sed  his  con- 
viction that  much  must  be  done  ''  the 
United  States  desired  to  retain  the  piiitlon 
of  stiperlorlty  In  aviation  which  has  been  >^  a!<i 
for  the  last  36  to  40  years  He  warr.ed  We 
In  America  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  Europeans  intend,  not  to  Just  catch 
up,  but  replace  us  as  the  world  leader  in 
aeronautics  and  everything  associated  with 
the  fleld." 

So  there  Is  Barry  Goldwater,  businessman 
statesman,  aviator. 

On  numerous  occasions  in  recent  ve&rs 
he  was  asked  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Services 
to  fly  the  latest  aircraft  built  by  the  mil'tarr 
Including  the  F-lli,  P-14.  and  P-15  He  v^a.-^ 
also  flown  the  latest  French  fighter,  the 
Mirage  HI.  No  one  can  question  the  man's 
prowess  in  the  cockpit  of  an  airplane  In 
the  1930's.  after  loelng  the  engine  he 
dropped  a  WACO  biplane  Into  a  golf  course 
and  walked  away. 
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In  1948,  he  flew  the  Air  Poroe's  flrst  opera- 
Uon*I  Jet  fighter,  the  P-«0.  During  1950.  be 
p*rtlclp»ted  In  one  of  the  first  alr-reecue 
mlMlons  Into  the  weetem  Indian  countries 
to  puBh  out  food  and  hay  to  the  anowbound 
Indians  and  their  livestock. 

Over  the  y»ara,  CJoldwater  has  landed  In 
ever  state  of  the  Ualon.  flown  over  both  poles 
^  and  around  the  world  in  both  dlrecUona. 
^on  recently,  as  a  crew  member,  he  haa 
flown  the  advanced  SR-Tl  at  Mach  3  1  over 
83.000  feet  abov«  the  earth. 

But  a  man  does  not  have  to  be  an  avUtor 
to  qualify  for  the  Wright  Memorial  -aophy. 
Uany  hav»  not  been  flyers  at  all.  They  have 
been  aeronautical  engineers,  builders  of  air- 
frames. Some  have  been  specialists  In  pro- 
pellers and  aerodynamic  flight.  There  have 
been  mlasUemen.  wind-tunnel  experts,  alr- 
-  craft  manufacturers,  academicians,  airline 
operators.  Federal  agency  administrators,  and 
legteUtors  such  as  Ooldwatw  himself 

Tet.  all  have  one  thing  in  common  the 
"splrtf  and  'vision"  of  the  two  bicycle  re- 
pairmen from  Dayton.  Ohio— for  that  Is  why 
the  Wright  Memc«-lal  Trophy  la  awarded 

Senator  Goldwater  is  a  product  of  the 
Arizona  southwest,  where  a  mans  stature  Is 
measured  by  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  Goldwater 
does  precisely  that— scnnetlmes  to  his  own 
detriment,  his  friends  say.  All  too  often  he 
couches  his  terms  in  the  vernacular  of  'he 
western  cowboy.  When  this  writer  asked  his 
reacuon  to  his  flrst  caUpult  launch  from 
the  aircraft  carrier  "Enterprise."  he  answered 
man-to-man,  descriptively,  but  not  quite  ap- 
propriately for  print 

Today  he  stUl  speaks  out  most  directly 
but  with  hU  traditional  vision,  concerning 
his  "great  itch"  to  buUd  an  advanced  US 
supersonic  transport  (SST).  He  believes 
strongly  In  the  future  of  the  SST  and  advo- 
cates It  both  In  public  and  in  the  Inner 
sanctums  of  congressional  committee  rooms. 
The  Senator  has  ?rave  concerns  about  the 
United  States  losing  its  technological  leader- 
ship, particularly  as  he  sees  the  nation  belnt- 
overtaken  In  its  capabilities  In  building  alr- 
fnunw  When  the  original  contractor  of  the 
US  SST.  the  Boeing  Company,  estimates  it 
would  cost  four  times  Its  corporate  worth 
to  buUd  such  an  aircraft  and  studies  Indicate 
that  30  percent  of  the  passengers  across  the 
North  Atlantic  would  pay  the  extra  cost  for 
supersonic  transport,  he  Is  conrlnced  that 
the  government  must  help  support  such  a 
project  "Already."  he  says.  "American  and 
other  nations-  airlines  are  taking  a  serious 
look  at  the  U  3  S  R.'s  Tu-144 

"We  should  build  an  SST."  he  says,  "even 
u  It  never  flew  commercially,  just  for  the 
technological  spin-offs  For  Instance  the 
hyper-crltlcal  wing  lt.«if  would  allow  much 
lower-powered  aircraft  to  Increase  their 
speeds  from  50  to  60  knots." 

The  Arizona  desert  has  long  been  noted  for 
the  maverick  •  mustangs,  which  are  Inclined 
to  take  the  bit  and  turn  as  thev  see  fit  re- 
f„  ,r*  °^^'  pressures  of  the  reins  restrain - 
i^.^w^i** '***'■  """^  »«°  *'^'^«1  the  title 

f!^»  ',  <^P*'^  he  was  even  more  strin- 
gently labeled  because  he  called  the  she t^  as 
he  saw  them 

fr^ZlJ,  "  *'*°**  "»  the  world  arena  hare  un- 
folded since  those  davs  he  seems  not  so 
much  a  "radical"  since  all  too  many  of  his 
prwTOstlc   predictions  have   been   validated 

Re-eut;y.  CBS  commentator  Walter  Cron- 
f.v^  ^^/°*'l'-.'«^  -^r  Goldwater  now  vjunds 
like  the  voice  of  moderation  and  reason,  in 
this  ci:rrent  crisis  ifs  because  he  seem- 
to  be  one  of  the  few  outspoken  Individuals 
who  belong  to  no  faction  Whether  or  not 
you  a«ree  with  him  on  speclflca.  he  seems  to 
plead  no  special  ^ause.  rl^ht  r.ow.  except 
.'ranJtnesa  and  honesty  No  wonder  he  seems 
lUe  surh  a  loner  in  Washington  these  days. 

"Once,  his  many  critics  told  us  Goldwater  s 
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approach  to  government  was  overly  sim- 
plistic. He  was  ridiculed  as  an  anachronism 
But  now.  without  fundamental  change  he 
seems  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  In  wider 
circles  than  Just  thoee  right-wing  groups 
which    venerated    his    name  " 

As  newsman  Cronklte  summed.  "Is  CJold- 
water catching  up  to  the  changing  times? 
Or.  asked  more  properly,  are  the  times  catch- 
ing up  to  Barry  Ooldwa'ir"'- 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS: 
FROM   1970 


A  VIEW 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  are  asking  why  they  were  not 
forewarned  of  the  dimenslcais  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  which  we  face  today.  With- 
out comment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  print  In  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  to  the 
Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Associa- 
tion In  Denver.  Colo..  3  years  ago  this 
week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Po».-Ka    AVD    Public    RaspoNstsn-rrT 
Events  of  this  past  summer  should  leave 
no   one    unconvinced    that   this   country    is 
facing   an   energy   crisis    of   drastic   propor- 
tions. *^     *^ 

The  most  obvious  evidence  was  supplied  by 
more  than  50  major  blackouts  in  which  elec- 
tricity was  cut  off  from  consumers,  and  by 
hundreds  of  brownouts  In  which  voltaee 
was  cut  back. 

But  those  troublesome  events  properly  fo- 
cused new  attention  on  the  entire  energy 
industry  and  on  Its  capacity  to  meet  the  ex- 
ploding power  needs  of  the  American  people. 
We  found  that  major  private  electric  utlU- 
tles  have  reserve  generating  capacity  of  10 
percent  and  leas,  instead  of  the  desired  30 
percent. 

We  found  that  there  Is  a  shortage,  either 
genuine  or  manufactured  by  the  industry  In 
deUverles  of   natural  gas   to  customers 

We  found  that  oU  for  fuel  Is  available  In 
sharply  reduced  quantities,  and  at  rldlcu- 
loualy  Increased  prices. 

We  found  that  more  coal  Is  being  consumed 
than  is  being  extracted  from  mines,  and  that 
prices  are  escalating  sharply. 

We  found  that  electric  utUltles  appear  un- 
able to  provide  added  generating  facilities 
to  meet  consumer  demands  without  intol- 
erable additions  to  environmental  pollution 
The  United  States  has  a  trillion  dollar 
economy.  Our  technology  is  unparalleled 
We  have  huge  reser.es  of  coal  and  lignite 
and  enormous  untapped  reservoirs  of  oU  and 
gas.  We  have,  despite  its  imperfections  at- 
tained the  best  energy  distribution  system 
any  place  on  the  globe. 

But  we  have  nevertheless  blundered  Into  a 
power  and  fuel  emergency  which  threatens 
to  damage  each  American  citizen. 

The  consiimer  has  accepted  blackouU  with 
good  humor,  and  bro»-nouU  with  surprising 
good  grace.  He  »-lll  be  less  patient  when  the 
freeze-outs  begin.  Tet  they  and  other  pain- 
ful consequences  are  on  their  way  unless 
government  and  industry  supply  Inspired 
leadership  to  efforts  to  meet  the  power  needs 
of  both  today  and  decades  hence 

The  crisis  Is  recognized  almost  universally 
There  are  apparently  still  some  dimmed  eyes 
^se  how  explain  this  summer's  flfth  straight 

S'o*l!^''°f':f  fK  "^^  ^^'  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Pro^  for  the  Northeast,  on  the  same  day 
that  Capitol  corridors  were  darkened  because 
of  power  thorages  aU  along  the  Eastern  sea- 

^K  5.-  '"'^'  responsible  observers  now 
see  the  dlfllculty. 

There  is.  however,  no  unanimity  in  expla- 
nations why  the  crisis  has  developed. 


With  the  physical  comfort  and  weU -being 
of  all  of  Its  citizens  at  stake:  with  the  health 
of  the  entire  economy  dependent  upon  reli- 
able supplies  of  energy  at  reasonable  ooet 
It  la  almost  Impossible  to  believe  that  there 
isn't  a  Federal  agency  that  can  provide  a 
logical  and  credible  explanation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  emergency.  None- 
theless, that  appears  to  be  the  case. 

You  will  recall  that  this  past  summer  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  appointed  an  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  to  provide  him 
with  information  on  the  national  energy  sit- 
uation—after  an  expected  18  months  of 
study.  Not  even  the  White  House  saw  that 
as  a  reassuring  answer  to  a  national  emer- 
gency, so  a  Cabinet  level  team  was  appointed 

MeanwhUe.  private  Industry  spokesmen 
have  developed  their  own  rationales  lantelv 
self-serving  ' 

The  electric  utilities  blame  the  conserva- 
tionists, the  manufacturers,  organized  labor 
and  the  various  regulatory  agencies. 

The  coal  companies  place  the  principal 
blame  upon  the  electric  utilities  for  orderly 
nuclear  fuel  generating  plants.  They  fault 
the  railroads  for  shortages  of  hopper- bottom 
cars,  and  they  fault  the  Congress  for  what 
they  regard  as  excessively  restrictive  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation  and  poUutlon 
controls. 

Natural  gas  suppliers,  with  remarkable 
unanimity,  place  the  responsibility  on  the 
Inderal  Power  Commission.  Natural  gas 
would  be  avaUable  for  everyone,  they  sug- 
gest.  If  only  rates  were  higher. 

The  oU  companies  attribute  the  shortage 
of  residual  fuel  oUs  to  political  disturbances 
In  the  Middle  East,  to  tanker  shortages  and 
to  higher  than  anticipated  demand  They 
are  particularly  fond  of  noting  the  Interrup- 
tloo  of  the  Trans- Arabian  pipeline  in  Syria. 
"These  pleadings  may  have  mixed  merit 
It  Is  at  least  as  Instructive  to  look  else- 
where for  more  disinterested  analysis. 

It  Is  Intriguing  to  note,  for  example,  that 
the  acute  energy  emergency  has  developed 
Just  at  the  time  when  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies have  been  acquiring  coal  companies 
thus  depleting  Interfuel  competition  from 
that  source.  Only  two  of  the  ten  Urgest  coal 
companies  are  now  Independently  owned 
and  the  other  eight  produce  42  percent  of 
the  industry's  present  production.  Simulta- 
neously, oU  companies  have  acquired  vast 
uranium  holdings,  producing  U  percent  of 
the  domestic  uranium  In  1969  and  control- 
ling 45  percent  of  the  known  reserves  on 
January  first  of  this  year. 

Where  natural  gas  Is  concerned,  we  have 
evidence  of  seriously  questionable  tactics  by 
producers. 

The  major  oU  companies,  which  control 
moet  of  the  natural  gas  supplies  In  the  U  S 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  are  not  Inter- 
ested In  increasing  gas  production  until  it 
becomes  more  proflable  than  other  Invest- 
ments they  can  make,  but  that  could  mean 
a  60  percent  Increase  In  present  celling 
prices  that  producers  can  charge  for  natural 
K»s. 

In  short,  the  shortage  of  gas  Is  a  holdout 
for  higher  prices. 

CerUlnly  any  analysis  of  the  roots  of 
today's  grim  picture  must  Include  some  at- 
tention to  the  fragmented  and  confused 
voice  of  government,  particularly  as  it  has 
Influenced  the  growth  of  new  energy  sources 

In  1963  Jersey  Central  Power  and  Ught 
re!3aaed  the  economic  analysis  which  led  to 
that  company's  decision  to  go  atomic  at 
Oyster  Creek  Spokesmen  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  had.  for  years  been  of- 
fering confident  projections  that  coal  would 
loee  the  electric  power  market  to  nuclear 
generation  in  Just  a  few  years.  Without  a 
similar  public  voice  speaking  for  and  pro- 
moting fowll  fuels,  investments  in  new  coal 
names  and  coal  transport  equipment  were 
sharply  curtailed. 
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Now,  with  the  breeder-reactor  still  acting 
a-s  the  most  successful  moving  target  in  hu- 
man experience — staying  twenty  years  away 
regardless  of  the  passage  of  tune^we  find 
that  we  have  Ignored  fossil  fuels  at  our 
perU. 

Research  priorities  reflect  a  similar  pat- 
tern. Except  for  the  clvUian  power  reactor 
program  which  is  prlmarUy  Federally 
financed,  the  electric  utUltlea.  the  ma'.ufac- 
turers  and  government  agencies  have  all  been 
niggardly  in  the  financial  support  devoted  to 
d's?overy  of  new  concepts  and  techniques 
Joseph  Swldler,  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  now  head 
of  New  York's  Public  Service  Commission, 
testified  before  a  Senate  Subcommittee  re- 
cently that. 

The  amounts  that  the  utUltles  spend  on 
research  are  negligible,  and  this  is  under- 
standable because  of  the  nature  of  the  In- 
dustry. It  Is  broken  up  into  3,000,  over  3,000. 
separate  Institutions  or  entitles  In  four  dlf-^ 
ferent  segments.  They  do  not  have  labora- 
tories or  research  faculties  of  their  own. 

The  manufacturers  are  interested  prlmar- 
Uy In  recearch  with  an  early  commercial  pay- 
or", and  the  gover.nment  thus  far  has  stinted 
In  Its  research  In  the  energy  field.  Research, 
aa  you  know.  Is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
cut  In  any  budget  crunch. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  who  Is  rightfully  re- 
garded as  the  leading  Congressional  expert 
in  the  utUlty  field,  drew  this  explicit  pic- 
ture last  January:  v 

The  212  major  electric  utUltles  account 
for  one-eighth  of  all  the  Investment  In  thU 
country.  They  took  In  $19.4  bUllon  In  1968. 
They  netted  15.4  cents  on  the  dollar,  after 
paying  all  expenses.  Including  taxes  and  In- 
terest. Yet,  almost  one-fourth — 61  com- 
panies to  be  exact — did  not,  according  to 
their  ow.i  reports,  spend  a  cent  on  research 
and  development  In  1968.  either  within  the 
company  or  through  support  of  research  and 
development  by  others. 

Senator  Metcalf  reported  further  than  on 
the  average.  Investor-owned  utilities  spent 
Just  slightly  more  than  2  mUls  per  revenue 
dollar  on  research  and  development  in  1968. 
"^hey  spent  eight  times  as  much  on  advertls- 
mg  and  other  sales  expenses. 

That   Is   the   private   utUltles.   During   the 
1970  fiscal  year  the  Federal  government  spent 
roughly  »367  mUUon  dollars  on  research  In 
the  energy  field.  But  84  percent  of  the  total 
went  for  atomic  energy,  leaving  Just  a  tiny 
balance  for  research  on  the  fuels  which  wUl 
continue  to  be  the  prime  energy  source  for 
at  leas'c  the  next  two  decades  and  beyond, 
ra 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  attempt  a 
complete  tabulation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
current  crisis.  I  do  submit,  however,  that  our 
flrst  order  of  business  In  the  short  term  must 
be  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  and  to  make  cer- 
tain the  Inconveniences,  discomforts  and  eco- 
nomic  penalties   suffered   by  the  American 
consumer  are  held  to  a  minimum.  We  must 
oe  especially  determined  to  f=ae  that  the  con- 
sumer li  not  forced  to  pav  the  bUl  for  man- 
^fegemjut's  mistakes,  and   to  assure  that  we 
are  not  fllm-fiammed  Into  changing  the  rules 
of  the  game  by  unjustified  prrxlurer.s'  strikes. 
We  need  to  know  much  more,  for  exam- 
ple,  about   the   maneuverlngs   and    negotia- 
tions  between   the   Administration   and   the 
oU  companies,  which  led  to  the  decision  to 
continue  the  oU  quota  system  during  and  In 
spite  of  this  emergency  and  In  spite  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Cabinet  level  group. 
That   single   decision,   according   to   Senator 
Phil  Hart.  wlU  cost  the  American  consumer 
some  7  billion  dollars  a  year. 

If  the  President  has  entertained  Uluslons 
that  the  big  energy  companies  are  going  to 
deal  fairly,  equitably  and  responsibly  with 
the  consuming  public  during  the  current  pe- 
riod of  shortages,  he  ought  to  read  the  "In- 
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flatlon  Alerts"  prepared  by  his  own  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors.  Fuel  oil  prices "  in- 
creased at  sn  annual  rate  of  *8  percent  dur- 
ing the  Prst  half  of  1970.  and  bituminous 
coal  prices  went  up  56  percent  during  the 
.same  period.  Now  the  second  repo.n  tells  us 
that  the  price  of  residual  fue:  oil  has  risen  25 
percent  more  In  three  mo::th8  Bituminous 
coal  rose  10  percent  m  a  single  3C!  day  period. 

Normal  market  pre^eures  have  not  been 
allowed  to  prevaU,  says  the  Council,  because 
of  "direct  actions  to  curtail  production. " 
Meanv.hlle  we  read  news  reports  every  day 
about  public  and  private  agencies  that  can- 
not secure  fuels  for  purposes  that  are  vital 
to  the  public  health  and  safely 

Hopefully  It  is  still  possible  for  firm  and 
prompt  Presidential  action  to  minimize  the 
short  term  adverse  effects  of  a  crisis  that 
should  have  received  executive  attention  and 
action  long  before  the  problem  became  ao 
desperate. 

Whl!e  we  deal  with  the  present  crisis  on  an 
emergency  basis,  however,  we  should  devote 
equal  attention  to  programs  that  wUl  safe- 
guard the  nation's  energy  supply  in  the 
longer  term,  and  that  will  do  so  In  vfays 
which  are  consistent  with  our  Interest  In 
keeping  an  attractive  and  wholesome  envi- 
ronment. 

tv 

It  Is  an  enormous  undertaking. 

Since  1965.  overall  energy  consumption  In 
the  United  States  has  grown  at  a  rate  of  five 
percent  each  year.  Electric  power  consump- 
tion Is  up  to  a  9  percent  growth  rate  na- 
tionwide. Output  must  be  doubled  every  ten 
years.  Right  now  w  e  simply  do  not  know  how 
that  goal  can  be  accomplished  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  at  least  not  without  render- 
ing many  parts  of  this  country  virtually 
uninhabitable. 

The  most  prudent  and  responsible  first  step 
would  be  the  adoption  of  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph's  important  bill,  S.  4092.  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy.  I 
have  been  Impressed  by  this  organization's 
testimony  on  behalf  of  that  legislation.  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  Commission  repre- 
sents a  splendid  opportuntly  to  Identify,  In 
the  words  of  the  bUl. 

Those  programs  and  policies  which  ere 
most  likely  to  Insure,  through  maximum  use 
of  Indigenous  resources,  that  the  nation's 
rapidly  expanding  requirements  for  low-cost 
energy  wUI  be  met.  and  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  safeguard  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  environment." 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  such  a  Com- 
mls.'?lou  would  address  Itself  to  the  compli- 
cated and  critical  questions  of  energy  and 
environment  with  a  full  wUllngness  to  ques- 
tion old  institutions  and  to  explore  new  and 
potentially  better  techniques. 

V 

Along  with  the  Commission,  there  are  a 
number  of  specific  poUcy  decisions  which  de- 
serve the  earliest  possible  attention. 

It  Is  a  travesty  that  this  nation  has  no 
national  grid  sj-siem  to  Interlink  power-short 
areas  with  potential  sources  of  surplus  sup- 
ply elsewhere.  The  Issue  was  highlighted 
last  summer  when  Basin  Electric  Power  Co- 
operative In  North  D.ikota  offered  power  to 
Consolidated  Edison,  which  did  not  have 
enough  power  to  meet  consumer  demands 
In  New  York.  Con  Ed  had  to  reject  the  offer 
because  the  interconnections  were  too  small 
lo  handle  the  load.  The  same  thing  happened 
during  the  1966  New  York  blackout,  when  a 
sizeable  block  of  power  offered  bv  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  could  not  get 
through. 

References  to  the  national  grid  were 
dropped  in  AdmlrUstratlon  circles  shortly 
after  Secretary  Hlckel  endorsed  It  last  sum- 
mer. With  his  departure,  we  are  left  with  no 
commitment  at  all.  We  need  to  get  moving 
now  on  this  essential  project. 


VI 


As  I  have  suggested  earlier,  we  also  need 
desperately  to  expand  research  on  means  to 
employ  fossU  fuels  more  cleanly  and  effi- 
ciently. At  this  moment,  for  example,  we 
sho'old  be  placing  especially  high  priority  on 
MHD,  or  Magnate-Hydrodynamics.  Tt^wp  can 
use  lower  grade  coals  than  are  feasible  la 
conventional  thermal  plants  It  is  a  means  of 
using  fossil  fuel«  much  more  efficiently.  It 
uses  less  water  and  poUutes  less.  Considering 
Its  prumise,  the  »400,000  requested  by  the 
President  for  JvIKD  rese-Arch  was  grossly  In- 
adequate. So  Is  the  »600.000  supplied  by  the 
Congress.  We  need  to  support  this  work  at 
the  highest  level  at  which  funds  can  be  ef- 
fectively used. 

SlmUarly,  we  should  be  doing  more  about 
fuel  cells,  super  conductors,  imderground 
transmission,  and  the  conversion  of  lignite 
and  coal  to  gas  and  petroleum  products. 

And  we  should  be  both  supporting  else- 
where and  demanding  from  the  industrr 
maximum  research  efforts  to  develop  the  best 
possible  techniques  for  poHution  abatement 
and  control.  If  the  American  people  are  seme- 
day  forced  to  choose  between  adequate  en- 
ergy supplies  and  a  healthy  environment 
It  win  not  be  because  the  two  cannot  co-" 
exist.  They  will  have  been  let  down  by  gov- 
ernment and  held   up  by   Industry. 

I  have  no  way  to  judge  whether  the  dollar 
amounts  we  have  devoted  to  research  on 
atomic  power  generation  are  too  high  or  too 
low.  I  do  know,  however,  that  the  present 
five  to  one  advantage  It  has  over  fossU  fuel 
research  Is  unconscionable.  It  should  be 
remedied  in  short  order. 

vn 

Wbere  the  avallabUlty  and  costs  of  fuels 
are  concerned  we  should  be  movlnp  on  at 
least  three  fronts. 

First,  the  Justice  Department's  Antltnwt 
and  Monopoly  Division  should  have  the  trend 
toward  concentration  of  fuels  ownership  un- 
der constant  and  intensive  scrutiny.  Then 
are  few  arpas  where  monopolv  control  has 
greater  potential  for  damartn?  the  public  in- 
terest. I  welcome  the  current  Invertlgatlons 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Second,  while  the  country  struggles  with  a 
claimed  gas  shortage,  huee  depoelts  on  Fed- 
eral lands  and  submerged  lands  under  Fed- 
eral control  await  exploration  and  develoo- 
ment.  ^ 

Initially,  the  Department  of  Interior's  leas- 
ing policy  should  l)e  reviewed  and  revised 
Certainly  gas  bearing  land  should  be  leased 
on  a  schedule  based  on  the  Nation's  energy 
needs,  and  not  on  the  Treasury's  demands  for 
cash  to  fill  budgetary  objectives.  And  we 
should  make  certain  those  policies  make  par- 
ticipation by  smaller  companies  both  feasi- 
ble and  attractive. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  the  time,  and  we 
surely  have  accumulated  the  reasons,  to  plan 
for  Federal  exploration  of  those  deposits 
both  to  increase  supplies  and  to  test  the 
companies'  contenOon  that  prices  are  too  low. 
The  yardstick  of  public  ownership  and  con- 
trol has  been  Unmenselv  valuable  In  the  elec- 
tric utuity  field.  We  n^  a  yardstick  In  the 
natural  gas  Industry  as  well. 

Third,  any  discussion  of  future  energy  sup- 
plies, particularly  for  the  western  half  "of  the 
country,  must  heed  the  tremendous  concen- 
trations of  Ugnlte  and  sub-bltumlnous  coal 
concentrated  In  the  High  Plains  States. 

Almost  a  tlilrd  of  the  nation's  coal  reeerves 
are  located  In  Montana  and  Wyoming  With 
the  extensive  Ugnlte  reserves  of  the  two  Da- 
kotas.  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  reaervM  of 
low  sulphur  coal  are  found  In  the  western 
states. 

In  January  of  this  year,  former  Interior 
AsslsUnt  Secretary  Ken  Holum.  a  dtlren  of 
my  state,  released  his  study  concluding  that 
electric  power  producrd  at  mine-mouth  gen- 
erating statlMis  on  thoee  oo«l  fltida  oould  be 
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economlc^y  kttrftctlve  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Dallas.  Seattle  and  PortauuL  A  report  re- 
leaaed  more  recently  by  the  UlMourl  Basin 
Systems  Oroup  comes  to  esaentlaUy  the  same 
conclusion. 

While  the;  have  been  acquiring  coal  com- 
panies, the  major  oil  companies  and  their 
coal  subsidiaries  have  begun  an  aggressive 
campaign  of  coal  land  leasing  In  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  It  is  coupled  with  an  equally 
aggressive  effort  to  acquire  water  rights  on 
or  near  the  coal  fields. 

Senator  Metcalf.  after  questloolng  Assist- 
ant Interior  Secretary  James  Smith,  learned 
this  summer  that  all  of  the  available  water 
trom  Big  Horn  reservoir  has  been  placed 
under  contract.  Secretary  Smith  Justified 
that  and  other  commitments  In  the  foUow- 
tng  terms: 

"The  size  of  such  Investment,  which  only  a 
few  large  companies  are  capable  of  under- 
writing, may  precipitate  charges  that  those 
Interests  are  monopolizing  the  water.  How- 
ever, In  view  of  the  several  energy  companies 
already  holding  option  contracts  and  In  the 
light  of  the  potential  water  supplies  that  can 
be  developed  In  the  Upper  Missouri  Basin,  we 
believe  that  this  Is  not  likely  Rather,  the 
problem  Is  more  apt  to  be  one  of  capital  ac- 
cumulation es3ent%al  to  full  utilization  of  the 
latent  coal  resource*  in  your  ttate"  (Empha- 
sis added  ) 

Secretary  Smith  Is  correct  up  to  a  point. 
Development  of  those  resources  will  require 
large  amounts  of  capital. 

But  he  Is  dead  wror.K  In  concluding  so 
quickly  that  this  aV»^^  '.flea  delivery  of 

these  resources  Into  ^tv  '.-i  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  private  energK  companies.  Since 
1902  and  the  creation  oathe  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, this  countrjKhas  operated  under 
the  premise  that  wat«r  is  a  public  resource  to 
be  developed  wlthT>ubllc  funds  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consuming  public.  The  worsening 
energy  crisis  should  reinforce  that  phlloeo- 
phy.  not  retard  it.  The  consuming  public  de- 
serves more  from  Federal  executives  than  the 
almost  automatic  commitment  of  public  re- 
sources— coal  and  water  under  public  lands 
under  Federal  control — to  private  companies, 
mainly  because  those  companies  are  already 
so  rich  and  powerful  that  they  can  generate 
large  amounts  of  capital 

If  the  challenge  Is  capital  accumulation,  we 
should  be  considering  the  potential  advan- 
tages of  separating  generation  and  transmis- 
sion from  distribution  and  establishing  gen- 
eration as  a  public  task.  TVA  has  served  Its 
area  well.  Do  we  need  a  similar  organization 
to  develop  these  coal  fields  in  a  manner  that 
win  satisfy  the  national  needs  for  electric 
power,  ga-s  and  liquid  petroleum  products? 
Are  there  alternatives  that  might  serve  the 
public  Interest  as  well''  Secretary  Smith's  let- 
ter suBeests  that  the  Nlxoa  Administration 
hasn't  even  recognized  that  the  oppKjrtunlty 
exists 

vm 

Finally.  It  is  time  we  took  a  hard  look  at 
the  basic  organization  of  our  entire  power 
supply  system. 

Tears  ago.  Leland  Olds,  a  distinguished 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, advanced  what  he  came  to  call  the 
"giant  power  concept." 

Olds  correctly  Identified  the  rapid  emer- 
gence of  "economies  of  scale."  He  was  com- 
mitted, iLS  well,  to  what  we  call  the  "plural- 
istic electric  system." 

TTie  essence  of  his  proposal  was  that  gen- 
eration and  transmission  should  be  separated 
from  distribution  In  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry Under  his  concept,  separate  gener- 
ation and  transmission  organizations  would 
provide  bulk  electric  power  to  local  utilities 
that  would  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
distribution  and  marketing. 

The  Idea  has  never  received  thorough  and 
objective  evaluation.  Private  electric  utility 
management  has  rejected  It  out  of  hand,  as 
they  seem  to  reject  all  new  Ideaa. 


But  today  It  U  more  attractive  than  ever 
before. 

The  National  Power  Survey  Included  among 
its  findings  a  conclusion  that  we  oan  expect 
great  savings  from  Integrated  planning  oos- 
structlon  and  operatloh  of  gencnt-..  :.  »j-.d 
transmission  facilities  on  a  regi.i.A.  L^aaid 
Subsequent  experience,  however,  ha<<  sug- 
gested that  there  is  lltUe  hope  that  such 
arrangements  can  be  made  under  existing 
patterns  of  ownership  and  control.  It  could 
be  accomplished,  almost  by  definition, 
through  the  giant  power  concept, 

Tbaaa  economies  of  scale  also  apply  to 
pollution  control  techniques.  Again  by  defini- 
tion, a  oumbar  of  small  plants  will  create 
more  total  pollution  than  a  few  large  ones, 
at  any  given  level  of  anti-poUutlon  tach- 
nology.  And  larger  enterprise  can  Incorporata 
the  latest  technology  at  tha  lowest  cost  par 
unit  of  power. 

The  giant  power  coricept  would  be  a  deci- 
sive step  toward  the  national  power  grid 
which  we  need  so  badly.  By  definition  here, 
too.  It  would  establish  regional  grids  covering 
the  entire  country.  Prom  that  point  it  would 
be  a  short  step  to  interconnection  of  regions, 
allowing  transmission  of  surplus  power  to 
any  part  of  the  country  which  might  experi- 
ence temporary  shortages. 

Further,  the  concept  would  facilitate 
meaningful  regulation  and  control  In  the 
public  Interest.  It  would  place  generation  and 
transmission  under  Federal  regulation,  while 
leaving  distribution  largely  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  several  states. 

Since  atomic  power  Is  efficient  only  In  large 
plants.  It  would  advance  In  a  practical  way 
our  Interest  In  using  that  alternative  source 
of  energy  as  our  reserves  of  fossil  fuels  go 
down. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  believe  the  pio- 
neering and  farslghted  concept  of  Xjeland 
Olds  should  be  well  on  Its  way  toward  In- 
corporation Into  national  power  policy. 

We  have  some  encouraging  signs  that  It 
l3.  A  recent  report  for  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission,  which  Includes  the  gov- 
ernors of  Maine,  New  Elampshlre,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is- 
land and  a  Federal  appointee,  the  best  hope 
of  meeting  the  region's  power  needs  for  the 
next  twenty  years  would  be  creation  of  a  sin- 
gle bulk  power  supply  agency  with  full  re- 
sponsibility for  power  development — Includ- 
ing the  sole  authority  to  construct  all  area 
generating  and  transmission  facllltlee  and 
the  right  to  acquire  all  existing  plants  and 
lines.  George  Cabot  Lodge  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business,  has  reached  a  similar  con- 
clusion for  the  Northeast,  Identifying  a  new 
regional  power  agency  as  the  potential  answer 
to  that  area's  bulk  power  supply  problems. 
In  the  early  Thirties,  when  existing  In- 
stitutions had  failed,  a  new  application  of 
cooperative  principles.  Initiated  by  an  Imagi- 
native and  concerned  natlotial  administra- 
tion, led  to  the  electrification  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, The  rural  electric  program  Is  one  of  the 
countrv's  great  success  stories.  Sigrnlfloantly, 
where  REA  cooperatives  have  been  permitted 
to  develop  their  own  sources  of  supply,  bulk 
fjoTv-er  supplies  are  adequate. 

Existing  institutions — prtmarUy  the  In- 
vestor-owned utilities  upon  whom  we  must 
depend  for  85  percent  of  this  nation's  power 
-supply — are  falling  again.  They  are  falling 
not  only  to  offer  the  opportunities  that 
abundant.  low-cost  energy  can  bring;  they 
are  fallln?  as  well  to  meet  even  the  minimum 
requirements  that  are  essential  to  public 
health,  sp.fety  and  convenience 

It  Is  time  we  asserted  the  same  kind  of 
leadership  we  saw  In  the  1930s,  this  time 
for  consumers  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 

I  recognize  that  such  proposals  can  be 
expected  to  bring  screams  of  outrage  from 
private  energy  companies  While  they  have 
been  less  than  dependable  In  supplying 
power  they  can  always  be  counted  upon  to 
protest  loudly  against  proposals  which  might 


interfsre    with    their    conception    of     "free 
enterprise  " 

In  response,  let  me  quote  briefly  froni  a 
speech  by  the  late  Dr,  Paul  J  Raver,  the:. 
superintendent  of  Seattle's  Departmeut  ol 
Lighting,  before  the  KMO  conference  of  the 
-Mnerlcan  Public  Power  a— ^.t^tjQp  He 
pointed  out  that  the  electric  business: 

■Is  public  buslnaas — because  the  power  in- 
dustry itaelf  IB  public  businass.  whether  it 
Is  owned  and  operated  by  a  public  agency  or 
a  private  agency." 

Why  is  this  so? 

It  Is  so  because  electricity  is  eoentlal  to 
public  health,  life  and  economic  survival  and 
because  this  commodity  is  sold  under  monop- 
oly condition*.  When  these  two  factors,  ne- 
cessity and  monopoly,  are  predominant,  we 
have  a  •buslneas  affected  with  a  public  inter- 
est'  and  the  business  itself  is  public  and  not 
private. 

At  bottom.  I  suspect  that  a  goodly  portion 
of  energy  predicament  today  has  grown  out 
of  our  Inability  to  recognize  that  basic  fact, 
and  out  of  the  faUure  of  public  policy  to  re- 
flect It. 

Henceforth  we  need  a  new  definition  of 
values  In  the  energy  field. 

We  may  well  determine  that  It  Is  In  the 
public  interest  to  retain  the  Involvement  of 
private  capital,  private  management,  and  the 
profit  motive   in  our  energy  system. 

But  whatever  our  conclusion  on  that  score, 
we  must  never  permit  it  to  overrule  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Immensely  Important  "public 
buslneas"  to  make  energy  available  to  the 
American  people  in  the  amounts  they  need, 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  in  the  cleanest 
possible  way,  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
assurances  of  reliable  service. 

From  now  on  we  can  afford  to  let  no  sec- 
ondary Interest  deter  from  those  transcend- 
ent goals. 


FRENCH   NUCLEAR   TESTING 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
Is  striving  for  the  elusive  concept  of 
peace  now  more  than  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  international  relations.  Not 
only  are  countries  coming  together  for 
discussions  of  their  relations  with  each 
other,  but  for  discussions  of  their  rela- 
tions within  blocks  of  countries  possess- 
ing certain  understandings  and  simllari- 
ties. 

An  additional  avenue  leading  toward 
world  order  Is  through  world  justice,  and 
when  countries  relinquish  certain  Juris- 
dictional powers  to  the  IntemaUonal  In- 
stitutions which  will  safeguard  the  In- 
tegrity of  human  rights,  we  will  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  peace  one  giant 
step  for  manJdnd. 

On  August  2.  1973. 1  Introduced  Senate 
Resolution  155,  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  inform  the  Government  of 
Prance  of  this  country's  strong  disap- 
proval of  Prance's  continued  detonation 
of  nuclear  devices  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  blatant  disregard  of  the  wishes  and 
rights  of  the  countries  and  peoples  of 
that  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  Ambassador  of  Indonesia  the 
Honorable  Sjarif  Thajeb,  which  enclosed 
a  copy  of  resolution  2934  (XXVTI)  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  calling 
for  the  urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nu- 
clear and  thermonuclear  tests  In  the  at- 
mosphere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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ar.d  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RkcoED,  as  follows: 

Embassy    or    Indonesia. 
R  ojnt'ii;:,  Ti    D.C^  November  30. 1973. 
Hon     Van  -I    Hastkk, 
VS    Senate. 
Woihtnffton,  D.C. 

DsAx  ScNAToa  HABtiLK,  lo  respouse  to  your 
letter  of  October  18.  1973, 1  have  the  {Measure 
of  sending  resolution   2934   (XXVII)   of  the 
UJJ.  General  Assembly  on  Urgent  Need  for 
Suspension  of  Nuclear  and  Thermonuclear 
Tests,  which  was  cosponsored  by  Indonesia. 
I  hope  we  can  continue  exchanging  views 
on   this   Important    subject   of   nuclear    test 
ban. 
With  best  wishes,  I  remain 
Tours  sincerely, 

SjiUUF     THAjrB, 

Ambassador. 

2984  (XXVn) ,  UacKNT  Nkzd  Foa  Susi»«»r8ioM 
or  NucLXiUi  ANT)  THxaiiONT7ca.XA«  TrsTS 

A 

The  General  Aanembly, 

Recoffnizing  the  urgent  need  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapon 
tests. 

Recalling  Its  resolution  2602  E  (X.XIV)  of 
16  December  1969.  by  -jphlch  It  dp.:ia.'<»d  the 
decade  of  the  lS70s  as  a  Disarmament  Decade, 
and  Its  resolution  2734  (XXVi  ol  16  Decem- 
ber 1970,  which  contains  the  Declaration  on 
the  Strengthening  of  International  Security. 

Recalling  also  Its  resolution  914  (X)  of  16 
December  19&6,  1762  (XVII)  of  6  November 
1962.  1910  (XVin)  of  27  November  1963,  2023 
(XX)  of  3  December  1966,  2163  (XXI)  of  6 
December  1966,  2843  (XXII)  of  10  December 
1967,  2465  (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968,  2604 
(XXIV)  of  16  December  1968,  2668  (XXV)  of 
7  December  1970  and  2828  (XXVI)  of  16 
December  1971 

1 

Noting  with  regret  that  all  States  have  not 
yet  adhered  to  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  In  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space  and  under  Water,  signed  In  Moscow  on 
6  August  1963  > 

Erpressing  serious  concern  that  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere  has  con- 
tinued In  some  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  Pacific  SLrea,  In  disregard  of  the  spirit 
of  that  Treaty  and  of  world  opinion. 

Noting  In  this  connexion  the  statements 
made  by  the  Governments  of  various  coun- 
tries In  and  around  the  Pacific  area,  express- 
ing strong  opposition  to  those  tests  and  urg- 
ing that  they  be  halted, 

1.  Stresses  anew  the  urgency  of  bringing  to 
a  halt  all  atmospheric  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  Pacific  or  anywhere  else  In 
the  world; 

2.  Urges  all  States  that  have  not  yet  done 
so  to  adhere  without  further  delay  to  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  In  the 
Atmosphere.  In  Outer  Space  and  under  Water 
and.  meanwhile,  to  refrain  from  testing  In 
the  environments  covered  by  that  Treaty; 

;/ 

Noting  that  no  less  than  nine  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  In  the  Atmosphere,  In  Outer 
Space  and  under  Water  came  into  force. 

Taking  into  account  the  determination  ex- 
press«l  by  the  parties  to  'hat  TYeaty  'o  con- 
tinue nejfotlatlons  to  cor  elude  a  treaty  re- 
sult!n>;  In  the  permanent  banning  of  aU  nu- 
clear weapon  La-^t  explos!orL,s, 

1  Dec  lares  that  a  trea'y  banning  all  nu- 
clear weapon  teste  Is  an  Important  element 
In  the  consolidation  of  the  prepress  t<:j wards 
disarmament  and  arms  control  made  thus  fax 
and  that  it  wo'>::d  prestly  facUltate  future 
progress  In  these  fields, 

2,  Calls  upon  all  nuclear-weapon  States  to 


suspwnd  nuclear  weapon  tests  m  all  environ- 
ments; 

3  Cai^s  upim  t.t)e  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  to  give  urgent 
oonsideratlon  to  the  question  of  a  treaty  ban- 
ning all  nuclear  weapon  tests,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  vtewB  already  expressed  in  the  Gon- 
fw^nce.  the  opinions  stated  at  the  current 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  and,  above 
al.,  the  pressing  need  for  the  eaiiy  conclu- 
sion of  such  a  treaty 

2093rd  plenary  meeting,  29  November  1972. 

» 

The  General  Assembiy, 

Conscious  of  the  dangers  to  n:anklnd  pre- 
sented by  a  continuation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Believing  that  a  cessation  of  all  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  weapon  tests,  including 
those  carried  out  underground,  would  con- 
tribute U)  a  deceleration  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  to  '.he  prcmo'lon  of  fur-hpr  Hrms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  measures,  and  to  a 
reduction  in  wr>rid  tension 

Believing  turther  that  a  cessation  of  all  nt;- 
clear  weapon  testing  would  inhibit  the  "Wider 
dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Sottng  ;;ir\  recrrr:  ihh-  :»o:  all  States  have 
yet  adhered  to  the  Tn-aty  Banning  Nuclear 
WeafKin  Tests  :n  the  Atmosphere,  in  Out«r 
.Space  and  under  Water,  signed  in  Moscow  on 
5  August  1693,> 

Nothing  urith  regret  that  despite  the  de- 
termination expressed  by  parties  to  that 
Treaty  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all 
test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time,  parties  to  the  Treaty  continue  to  test 
nuclear  weapons  underground  and  that  no 
specific  proposals  for  an  imderground  test 
ban  agreement  are  under  negotiation. 

Recalling  that  the  General  A«emb:y  h&f 
repeatedly  expressed  its  concern  regarding 
the  continuation  of  nuclear  and  thermonu- 
clear weapon  testing.  In  parucular  in  Its 
resolutions  914  (X)  of  16  Derember  1.^56 
1782  (XVn)  of  6  November  1962.  1910 
(XVITT)  of  27  November  1963.  2032  i  XX  .  of 
3  December  1966,  2lf^3  iXXIi  of  6  December 
1966.  2343  (XXHi  of  19  December  1967.  2455 
(XXm)  of  20  December  1968,  2604  (XXn'i 
of  16  December  iri«9.  2«e3  XXV)  of  7  De- 
cember 1970  and  282fl  iXXVIl  of  16  De<-em- 
ber  1971, 

Having  coruiderecl  the  report  submitted 
on  26  September  1972  by  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament,'  and  In 
particular  the  sections  thereof  concerned 
with  achieving  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Noting  vith  satif  faction  the  completion  of 
a  first  set  of  bilateral  agreements  on  the  lim- 
itation of  strategic  arms  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  progress  so  far  achieved  wll! 
lead  to  further  agreed  limitations  on  nuclear 
arms  and  be  oonduc.ve  to  the  negotiation  of 
a  ban  on  underground  nuclear  weapon  test- 
ing, 

1.  Stresses  again  the  urgency  of  halting  all 
nuclear  weapon  tasting  In  all  environments 
by  all  States; 

2,  Urges  all  States  that  have  not  yat  done 
so  to  adhere  without  further  delay  to  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  In  the 
Atmosphere,  In  Outer  Space  and  under  Water 
and,  meanwhile,  to  refrain  from  testing  In 
the  environments  covered  by  that  Treaty; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  Governments  conducting 
underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  particv:- 
larly  those  parties  to  the  Treaty  Banning 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  In  the  Atmosphere 
In  Outer  Space  and  under  Water,  immedi- 
ately to  undertake  unilateral  or  negotiated 
measures  that  would  suspend  or  reduce  such 
testing,  pending  the  early  entry  Into  force 
of  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  all 
environments;  < 

4,  Urges  Governments  that  have  been  car- 


rying out  nuclear  weapon  tests  to  '.Ake  an 
active  and  constructive  part  In  presenting 
and  developing  In  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  or  Ln  any  other 
appropriate  body,  specific  proposals  for  a 
rom.prehenslve  test  ban; 

5  Request  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Disarmament  to  give  first  priority 
t^  Its  deliberations  on  a  treaty  banning 
'Underground  nuclear  weapon  teste,  taking 
f'oii  account  of  views  of  experts  and  of  tech- 
nical developments  bearing  on  the  veriflca- 
tiou  of  uuci.  a  treaty,  and  further  requests 
the  Conference  to  submit  a  special  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-eighth 
seesion  on  the  results  of  its  deliberations  on 
this  matter, 

6.  Urges  Governments  to  take  all  appro- 
priate measures  further  to  develop  existing 
capabilities  for  detection  and  icentiflcation 
of  underground  nuc.ear  tests  t.i.rougr.  seis- 
mologlcal  and  other  lechnlCAl  meai-s,  and  'xi 
Increase  international  cc-.jpe.-ation  m  the 
elaboration  of  relevant  techniques  and  eval- 
uation of  selsmographlc  data.  In  order  to 
facilitate  an  underground  nuclear  -seap*©:! 
test  ban; 

7.  Calls  upon  Governments  to  seek  bj!  a 
matter  of  urgency  a  bait  i^^  a:i  nucleaj  weat  - 
on  testing,  and  to  endeavotir  'uj  acii;eve  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  a  co.iiprehe.'islve 
test  ban  and  Uj  obtain  universal  adherence 
to  such  a  ban 

2093rd  plenary  meeting,  29  November  1972, 

c 
The  General  Assembly.  Reaprming  tts  deep 
apprehension  concerning  the  harmful  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  weapon  tests  for  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  Bjnna  race  and  for  the  health 
of  present  and  futtire  generation.^  of  man- 
kind. 

Deploring  that  the  General  .Assembly  has 
not  yet  succeeded  In  Its  aim  of  achieving  a 
comprehen.sive  test  ban,  despite  twenty-one 
successive  resolutions  on  the  subject, 

Deploring  further  that  the  determination 
expressed  by  the  original  parties  to  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Testj=  in  the 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  under 
Water,  signed  In  Moscow  on  5  August  1963,* 
to  pursue  negotiations  to  achieve  the  discon- 
tinuance of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  all  time  has  not  so  far  produced 
the  desired  result.s. 

Recalhng  its  resoluUons  1752  A  !XVII)  of 
6  November  1962  a::d  2828  A  iXXVJ)  of  16 
December  1971,  thereby  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests.  -Aithout  exception,  were  condemned, 

1,  Reiterates  once  again  uHth  the  ufmost 
vigour  Its  condemnation  of  all  nuclaar  weap- 
on tests; 

2  Reaflrms  its  conviction  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  differences  on  the  question  of 
verification,  there  is  no  valid  rea.'wn  for  de- 
laying the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  te.«t 
ban  of  the  nature  contemplated  In  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weap- 
on Tests  m  tlie  Atmosphere,  In  Outer  Space 
and  under  Water; 

3.  Urges  once  more  the  Governments  of 
nuclear-weapon  States  to  bring  to  a  halt  all 
nuclear  weapon  tests  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  5  .^ugtist 
1973,  either  through  a  permanent  agreement 
or  through   unilateral   or  agreed   n.oratorta; 

4.  Requesrs  the  Sec^tary- General  to  trans- 
mit the  pre<;e::t  resolution  to  the  nuclear- 
■*ea;.on  Stat^,s  a:.rt  to  Inform  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  twenty-eighth  session  of  any 
mea-sures  they  have  taken  to  Implement  it. 

2093rd  plenary  meeting,  29  November  1972. 


•United   Nations,   Treaty  Series,  vol,   480 
No,  6964   p    43 


•fWd. 

*  Official  Records  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, Supplement  for  1972,  document 
DC  236. 


ABA  COM^nSSION  RECOMMENDS 
JUDGES  RETIRE  AT  70 

Mr,  ROTH   Mr   President,  the  Ameri- 
can   Bar    .Association    Commission    on 


♦  United  Nations.  TVeafy  Series,  vol  480.  No. 
6964,  p   43, 
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Standards  of  Judicial  Administration 
chaired  by  US.  Court  of  Appeals  (D.C.) 
Judge  Carl  McGowan,  recently  formu- 
lated and  submitted  for  public  scrutiny 
their  proposed  standards  relating  to 
court  organization.  One  of  these  stand- 
ards suggests  that  all  Federal  judges  be 
subject  to  compulsory  retirement  at  70. 
As  the  Commission  has  noted. 
It  Is  now  generally  recognized  that  there 
should  be  an  age  for  compulaory  retirement 
for  Judges,  as  there  is  for  most  officials  and 
professionals  In  government,  business,  and 
nonprofit  organij»tlons. 

I  concur  with  the  Commission  in  this 
observation  and  I  commend  the  Com- 
mission's members  for  their  recom- 
mendation. 

Together  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  H.^thaway*.  I  have  Intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  100,  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  to 
establish  a  mandatory  retirement  age 
for  all  Federal  Judges  and  Members  of 
Congress.  This  measure  would  prohibit 
the  appointment  of  anyone  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  who  is  70  years  of  age.  It 
requires  those  already  on  the  Federal 
bench  to  retire  30  days  after  reaching 
that  age.  Finally,  the  proposal  grants 
immunity  from  its  impact  to  certain 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  Those 
judges  who  have  not  served  the  mini- 
mum number  of  years  required  by  law 
to  become  eligible  for  their  pension 
benefits  will  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
bench  until  that  minimum  time  has  been 
serv^ed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Commission's  Standard  1.24,  entitled 
"Retirement  of  Judges"  be  printed  in 
the  RicoHD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  standard 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rxcord 
as  follows: 

AitBucAU  Ba«  Association  Standams  Rki-at- 

ING  TO  COtrXT  OaCA^ffiATTON 

1-24  Retirement  of  Judges.  Judges  should 
have  pension  benefits  upon  retirement  as 
recommended  Ln  Section  123  and  should  be 
required  to  retire  at  age  70.  A  judge  who  Is 
retired,  whether  voluntarUy  or  upon  reach- 
ing the  age  of  compulsory  retirement  and  who 
Is  fully  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  active 
iudge  should  be  eligible  for  call,  with  his 
consent,  for  active  service  in  such  assign- 
ment as  the  chief  Justice  may  specify.  The 
term  of  such  an  appointment  shall  be  not 
more  than  six  months,  but  may  be  renewed 
whUe  in  active  service,  a  retired  Judge  should 
be  pa;d  the  same  salary  as  regular  Judges  of 
the  court  in  which  he  is  called  to  sit. 

COKKKXTAAT 

It  13  now  generally  recognized  that  there 
should  be  an  age  for  compulsory  retirement 
for  Judges,  as  there  Is  for  most  omcUls  and 
professionals  in  government,  business  and 
non-proQt  private  organizations.  A  ooinpul- 
•ory  retirement  system  makes  potslble  the 
orderly  termination  of  service  of  people  who 
on  the  average,  have  reached  an  ag«  when 
their  physical  and  mental  power*  do  not 
permit  them  to  carry  a  full  workload  Com- 
pulsory retirement  inevitably  works  arbi- 
trarily m  many  cases,  unless  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory retirement  is  fljted  so  high  as  to  de- 
feat lu  purpoae  The  consequene«8  of  not 
having  compulsory  retirement,  however  are 
unfortunate  and  sometimes  unpleasant,  both 
for  the  court  system  and  for  the  Judge  him- 
self No  spectacle  U  more  tragic  than  that  of 
tte  Judge  who  hangs  on  in  office  beyond  the 
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point  of  his  disability,  wishing  to  believe  he 
Is  still  doing  hU  Job,  but  suffering  the  doubts 
of  others  and  of  himself  that  he  la. 

A  retired  Judge  should  be  regarded  as  a 
public  official  with  responsibilities  and  mod- 
est prerequisites  as  such.  The  provision  for 
recaUlng  retired  Judges  to  active  service  has 
proved  an  effective  way  of  extending  the 
careers  of  Judges  who  are  stUl  vigorous  at  the 
age  of  mandatory  retirement,  while  mini- 
mizing the  difficult  or  invidious  distinctions 
made  between  people  of  advancing  age.  A 
retired  Judge  recalled  to  active  duty  should 
be  compensated  the  same  as  the  regular 
Judges  of  the  court  In  which  he  serves. 


ON  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  on 
Monday.  December  17.  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  paid  tribute  to  a  great 
American  labor  leader.  Mr.  George 
Meany.  for  his  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  this  NaUon  and  his  conttouing 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Justice  which  have  benefited  not  only 
Americans  but  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

In  a  major  policy  statement  on  the 
Middle  East  for  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  dinner  In  New  York  honor- 
ing the  president  of  the  AFI^-CIO.  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  praised  to  particu- 
lar the  solidarity  of  American  labor,  un- 
der Mr.  Meany's  leadership,  with  the 
Jewish  struggle  for  survival  against  Nazi 
persecution,  Soviet  oppression  and  Arab 
aggression.  I  am  proud  of  the  early  and 
consistent  support  of  the  greatest  free 
labor  movement  to  the  world  for  our  sis- 
ter democracy  In  the  Middle  East— la- 
bor's strong  stand,  which  Mr.  Meany  so 
forcefully  presents.  Is  of  course  especial- 
ly vital  at  this  critical  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Senator 
Jackson's  remarks  congratulating  our 
mutual  friend,  George  Meany.  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington's  important 
analysis  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  current  Middle  East  situa- 
tion. As  a  strong  and  consistent  support- 
er of  American  labor  and  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  his  remarks  are  especially  note- 
worthy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
dress be  printed  to  the  Record 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record 
as  follows: 

On    PiAct   IN    THi   Meddlx   East 
(Address  by  Senator  Hurar  M.  Jackson) 

A     THIBfTX     TO     CBOBCE     MEANT 

What  a  pleasure  tt  Is  to  be  here  tonight 
to  Join  with  you  in  honoring  Oeorge  Meany : 
a  cherished  friend,  a  courageous  leader,  a 
good  and  decent  man  whose  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence and  vision  have  advanced  the 
cause  of  justice  at  home,  and  freedom  abroad, 
for  m.-)re  than  half  a  century. 

No  one  In  this  century  has  fought  as  long 
or  as  hard  or  as  effectively  to  assure  that 
Americas  great  abundance,  the  fruit  cf  our 
working  men  and  women,  is  shared  by  those 
too  poor  or  too  .«lck.  too  old  or  too  power- 
leas,  to  provide  for  themselves  And  no  one 
has  seen  more  clearly  or  consistently,  whether 
hU  allies  were  many  or  few.  that  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  justice  o&nnot.  and  must 
not.  stop  at  the  water  s  edge. 

One  day  in  1935— Oeorge  would  remember 
the  exact  Ume  and  place — David  Dublnsky 


and  Matthew  WoU  went  to  a  meeting  In  this 
city  called  to  protest  Nazi  persecution.  The 
secretarj'-treasurer  of  the  AFL.  an  Irishman 
who  had  got  his  start  as  an  apprentice 
plixmber.  went  nlong  with  them:  and  on  that 
day  Oeorge  Meany  knew— and  he  has  known 
It  ever  since — that  free  men  cannot  rest 
while  their  fellows  are  oppressed. 

The  rest  belongs  to  history;  and  It  Is  a 
history  worth  repeating  The  conventions  of 
the  APT,  m  the  1930-8  sounded  the  alarm 
again  and  again  as  convention  after  con- 
vention called  for  a  boycott  of  Nazi  Oermany 
Together  with  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee. 
It  -Ktya  the  AFX  that  approached  Roosevelt 
seeking  visas  for  the  victims  of  Nazi  per- 
secution. And.  If  I  mav  depart  from  the 
chronology  for  a  moment,  tt  wa.s  the  AFT> 
CIO,  under  Oeorge  Meany's  leadership,  that 
helped  assure  the  overwhelming  victory  of 
the  Jackson  Amendment  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  week 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  during  the 
euphoria  that  swept  Europe,  during  the  de- 
tente with  Russia  and  the  demobuizatlon  of 
the  American  army,  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
cans were  urged  to  turn  Inward  once  again 
men   like   WUllam    Oreen,   David    Dublnsky' 
Matthew  Won   and   Oeorge  Meany  were  de- 
termined  that  Staim  must    not   be   allowed 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  Europe  that  had 
been  struck  from  Hitler's  hands.  As  the  tide 
Of    internationalist    concern     was    recedlm? 
around   them,   these   few  men,   to  whom  so 
many    owe    their    freedom,    continued    the 
struggle    for    Individual    liberty    in    Europe 
through   the   Free   Trade   Union   Committee 
that    they   had    organized    in    1944    On   the 
waterfront  at  Marseilles.  In  the  factories  of 
Rome,    among    apprentices    In    Athens,    the 
Free  Trade  Union  Committee,  working  with 
European   Social   Democrats,   frustrated    the 
attempt  of  the  Communist  parties  of  Europe 
to   dominate    the   trade   unions   and   gain   a 
stranglehold  on  the  economies  shattered  by 
World  War  II.  This  brave  and  visionary  ef- 
fort. In  my  Judgment,  laid   the   foundation 
for  the  Marshall  Plan  and  for  the  eventual 
reconstruction  of  democracy  in  Europe. 

At  home,  as  my  friend  Bayard  Rustln  has 
so  often  pointed  out,  none  of  the  great  legis- 
lative victories  m  the  field  of  civil  rtghta 
could  have  been  achieved  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  AFX-Cio.  And  the  AFL-ciO  has 
truly  been  the  leading  edge  of  social  jtistlce 
In  America.  Oo  down  the  list;  education, 
housing,  employment,  poverty,  tax  reform 
minimum  wage,  voting  rights,  the  environ- 
ment, national  health  Insurance — Oeorge 
Meany  and  the  American  labor  movement 
have  fought  and  won  the  crucial  battles  In 
the  war  for  social  Justice  that  they  con- 
tinue to  wage  even  now. 

Following  a  history  of  support  for  and 
alliance  with,  the  Hlstadrut  that  U  as  old 
as  Israel  itself,  the  American  labor  move- 
ment was  the  first  non-Jewish  Institution  in 
the  United  States  that  gave  full  support  to 
Israel  during  the  Tom  Klppur  War— support 
that  contli«ies  In  the  current  political  crisis 
I  am  speaking  of  the  entire  labor  move- 
ment—Industrial and  craft  unions,  maritime 
and  public  employee  unions,  black  and  white 
workers  alike. 

Tonight  we  honor  a  man  who.  In  his  sup- 
port for  Israel.  Is  standmg  with  a  friend  m 
need,  resisting  blackmaU  In  the  name  of 
solidarity,  swimming  Against  the  isolation- 
ist tide  m  the  defense  of  freedom— standing 
strong  as  he  hai  always  stood 

On  the  eve  of  the  Oeneva  negotiations.  I 
Join  with  all  of  you  in  hoping  that  the  tragic 
connict  that  has  four  times  encrulfed  the 
Middle  Bast  In  cat«i8trophlc  war.  will  now 
be  renolved  In  p«»ce  My  hope  U  for  a 
genuine  peace,  a  lasting  peace,  a  peace  not 
only  of  the  fathers  but  of  the  sons  as  well, 
a  stable  peace  that  can  be  defended  by  an 
iKrael  whose  recognized  iKwders  are  defen- 
sible, whose  children  can  grow  up  amongst 
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their  Arab  neighbors  across  open  bridges,  smd 
whose  future  does  not  depend  on  the 
ephemeral  guarantees  or  the  military  forces 
of  outside  powers. 

SXCENT   HISTORY  OF  THE   MIDDLE  EAST  CONFLICT 

Having  followed  closely  the  history  of  the 
Middle  East,  especially  its  recent  history,  I 
can  summon  hope  as  the  parties  assemble  In 
Oeneva,  but  I  cannot  summon  much 
optimism 

The  outbreak  of  the  October  6  war — the 
Arab  war  of  aggression  against  Israel — and 
let  us  call  It  what  It  was  and  Is.  even  If 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  not,  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  series  of  events  going  back 
at  least  to  August  of  1970.  The  unfolding 
of  those  events  is  so  instructive  that  I 
wish  to  review  some  of  them  with  you  now. 
On  August  7.  1970  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Egypt  and  Israel  entered 
Into  a  standstill  cease-fire  agreement  that 
had  been  hastily  arranged  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers.  The  August  cease-fire  provided 
that  neither  side  would  Introduce  or  con- 
struct any  new  military  Installations  In  a 
zone  extending  30  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  No  sooner  did  the  cease-fire 
with  Its  standstill  provision  start  than  the 
first  Soviet -Egypt  Ian  violations  occurred — 
that  very  night  of  August  7.  The  extent  of 
the  Illegal  movement  of  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles In  the  cease-fire  zone  removed  any  doubt 
that  the  violations  might  have  been  un- 
authorized or  spontaneous.  It  was  a  calcu- 
lated effort  to  take  advantage  of  Israeli  com- 
pliance. The  Rus.^lftn8  were  deeply  Involved 
In  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  viola- 
tions. 

At  the  time,  on  August  n.  I  advised  Dr 
Kissinger,  who  was  then  the  President's 
National  Security  Adviser,  as  follows:  "In 
my  Judgment,  we  should  Insist  that  the  il- 
legally emplaced  surface-to-air  missiles  be 
removed  .  .  .  We  cannot  legitimize  these 
violations  by  proceeding — and  asking  the 
Israelis  to  proceed — as  though  they  had  not 
occurred.  Whatever  we  may  choose  to  say 
publicly,  our  private  communications  with 
the  Soviets  must  be  clear  on  this  point." 

I  further  advised  Dr  Kissinger;  ".  .  .  a 
failure  to  stand  firm  now  may  well  Invite 
further  violations.  The  illegal  activity  sub- 
sequent to  August  7  Is  an  early  and  alarm- 
ing Indication  of  what  we  must  expect.  WhUe 
no  single  violation  will,  in  and  of  Itself, 
give  sufflrtent  caiise  for  terminating  the 
cease-fire,  the  accumulated  result  could  do 
Irreparable  harm  to  Israel's  security  " 

Referring  to  the  SAM  missiles  moved  ille- 
gally Into  the  cease-fire  sone.  I  said  this  In 
a  December  1970  report  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

"The  position  of  some  elements  of  this  air 
defen.se  network  Is  such  that  they  are  effec- 
tive against  aircraft  operating  several  miles 
on  the  Israeli  side  of  the  Canal  The  net 
effect  Is  to  Impverll  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Israeli  Air  Force  as  a  means  of  preventing 
both  cross-canal  fire  and  an  actual  crossing 
of  tlie  Canal  lt.«;elf 

"If  the  present  uneasy  cease-fire  deterio- 
rates and  hostilities  resxime,  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  would  pay  a  high  price  In  lives  and 
aircraft  In  attempting  to  destroy  the  SAM 
defense  system. 

".^ny  way  one  looks  at  It  resumption 

of  the  earlier  level  of  hostilities  along  the 
Canal  would  claim  a  higher  number  of  Is- 
raeli casualties,  both  on  the  ground  and  In 
the  air,  than  was  the  case  prior  to  August  7. 
1970" 

This  Is  one  of  those  cases  where  I  wish  I 
had  been  wrong — but  unhappily  I  was  right. 
And  the  tragic  fact  Is  that  young  Israeli 
soldiers  and  airmen  paid  with  their  lives  for 
the  failure  to  Insist  that  Egypt  and  the 
Soviet  Union  adhere  to  the  agreement  that 
we  arranged  and  that  they  joined 

THE  SOVXrr  A&KtNO  OF  ECTPT  AND  STEIA 

In  the  more  than  three  years  that  foUowed. 
the    Soviet    Union    engaged    In    one    of    the 


largest  military  build-ups  in  their  history, 
supplying  guns,  tanks,  aircraft  and  missiles 
to  Egypt  and  Syria  in  huge  quantities  and 
under  the  cover  of  the  cease-fire  We.  for 
o\ii  part,  limited  the  Israelis  to  piecemeal 
supplies  of  aircraft  and  armor — despite  the 
fact  that  the  Congress,  In  1970,  adopted. 
and  the  President  signed,  my  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Procurement  Act  authorizing 
the  President  to  transfer  to  Israel  by  credit 
sale  whatever  was  needed  in  aircraft  and 
other  equlpmei.t  to  offset  equipment  fur- 
nished to  the  Arab  armies 

In  recent  months  the  fiow  of  Soviet  arms 
Into  Syria  reached  fiood-llke  projxjrtlons. 
More  than  half  of  the  Jet  aircraft  In  the 
Syrian  .Mr  Force  and  nearly  all  of  the  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  that  claimed  the  lives  of 
so  many  Israeli  pilots  were  delivered  by  the 
Soviet  Unlori  to  Syria  after  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  We  now  know  that  a  substantial 
fraction  of  the  Syrian  force  of  SA-6  mlssUes 
that  were  used  with  deadly  effect  against 
Israel's  Phantoms  were  delivered  in  the 
weeks  Just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war 

My  point  Is  simple:  we  stood  by  and 
watched  while  the  Soviet  Union  supplied  the 
means  by  which  this  bloody  war  was  Initiated 
and  fought,  and  we  continued  to  stand  by 
for  a  week  after  October  6  before  deciding 
to  resupply  Israel  with  essential  weapons  in 
adequate  numbers. 

Without  Soviet  support  and  material  en- 
couragement, without  Soviet  training  and 
equipment,  without  Soviet  poUtlcal  and 
diplomatic  backing,  without  the  prospect  of 
unlimited  resupply  of  Arab  forces,  the  Tom 
Klppur  war  would  not  have  been  .started 

Soviet  IrrespKDnslblllty  did  not  stop  on  Oc- 
tober 6  with  the  outbreak  of  war  Secretary 
Brezhnev,  violating  the  letter  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  agreements  reached  at  the  Washing- 
ton summit,  did  his  best  to  urge  other  Arab 
states  to  Join  the  attack  against  Israel  Then 
the  Soviets  undertook  a  massive  airlift  of 
weap>ons  into  Syria  SLnd  Egypt  which,  com- 
bined with  massive  sea  shipments,  have  now 
restored  the  Arab  a.-mles  to  the  levels  of 
armament  they   possessed  on  October  6. 

■THE    StJMMIT    AGREZMFNT    OF    JTTNE    22 

Just  six  months  ago,  on  June  22  of  this 
year,  Secretarv  Brezhnev  and  F»resldent  Nlzon 
signed  an  'agreement  on  prevention  of  nu- 
c\o6i  war"  In  Article  II  of  this  document  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  to  "refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  other  Party, 
against  the  allies  of  the  other  Party  and 
against  other  countries  In  circumstances 
which  may  endanger  internationaj  peace  and 
security."  In  explaining  the  agreement  of 
June  22  at  a  press  conference  following  the 
signing,  Dr.  Kissinger  emphasized  that  It  w-as 
jjart  of  an  effort  to  "calm  the  atmosphere 
and  replace  purely  military  measures  by  a 
new  attitude  of  a  cooperative  international 
system."    He   called    It   "  a   miieatone    In 

the  achievement  of  self-resxralnt  by  the 
major  countries,  a  self-restraint  which  Is. 
by  definition,  the  essence  of  peace  and  which 
we  Intend  to  observe,  which  we  exnect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  observe."  He  described  the 
agreement  as  "a  formal  obligation  that  the 
two  nuclear  superpowers  have  taken  towards 
each  other,  and  equally  Importantlv.  towards 
all  other  countries,  to  practice  restraint  In 
their  diplomacy,  to  build  a  peace  that  la 
permanent,  to  pursue  a  policy  whose  dedica- 
tion to  stability  and  peace  will  beoome" — 
and  here  E>r.  Kissinger  quoted  Secretary 
Brezhnev — "Irreversible." 

I  leave  It  to  you  to  decide  whether  the 
alerting  of  seven  fully  mobilized  dlvlrtons  of 
Soviet  airborne  troops  along  with  a  brutal 
and  threatening  no'*  from  Secretary  Bresh- 
nev  that  was  delivered  the  night  of  October 
34  Is  In  keeping  with  the  agreement  as  Dr 
Kissinger  described  It  I  don't  know  whether 
the  agreement  to  purstie  peace  and  stability 
Is  irreversible,  but  on  the  night  of  October 
34  it  became,  like  so  much  else  In  Wash- 
ington these  days,  inoperative. 

The     agreement    of     June     23.     llks     the 


euphoric  description  of  It  by  the  Secretary 
of  State — Indeed,  like  much  of  the  as  yet 
unfuUlUed  promise  of  detente — has  turned 
out  to  be  mere  uxjrds  well  said,  perhaps,  but 
mere  words — nonetheless.  If  you  will  forgive 
me  for  quoting  King  Henry — Henry  tiie  VHI, 
that  is.  from  Shakespeare;  "  Tls  a  kind  of 
good  deed  to  say  well;  and  yet  words  are  n(F 
deeds." 

THE    REQtJIEEMENTS    TOR    PEACE 

If  there  Is  to  be  hope  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment at  the  Oeneva  talks,  we  must  have 
deeds  as  well  a£  words,  performanse  as  well 
as  promise,  substance  as  well  as  atmosphere. 

It  Is  all  very  well  for  the  Arabs  to  say  that 
they  are  prepared  to  make  peace  with  Israel. 
Those  words  have  been  a  long  time  coming, 
and  I  welcome  them. 

But  peace  must  be  more  than  a  word,  more\  /^ 
than  a  mere  document  that  can  be  torn  up  ^, 
when  It  suits  the  convenience  of  aggressive 
governments  to  go  to  war  again.  It  must  be 
something  concrete.  It  must  exist  Ui  the 
dally  lives  of  men.  for  only  then  can  it 
eventually  come  to  exist  In  men's  minds  as 
well;  and  only  then — finally — can  it  be  se- 
cure. It  Is  naive  to  Imagine  that  the  enmities 
of  decades  will  vanish  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.  But  for  a  peace  treaty  to  be  more  than 
Just  a  scrap  of  paper,  It  must  do  more  than 
simply  move  the  walls  that  separate  Arabs 
from  Israelis  to  a  new  location.  It  must  per- 
mit Arabs  and  Israelis  to  work  together,  to 
trade  with  one  another,  to  talk  with  one 
another,  to  see  for  themselves  the  truth 
about  their  neighbors. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  developments  of 
the  last  six  years  In  the  Middle  East,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  relations  between  Israelis  and  Arabs 
on  the  West  Ba;^  and  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 
Thousands  of  Arabs  work  and  travel  in 
Israel — In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  grenade- 
throwing  terrorists  to  stop  this  by  attacking 
Arab  civilians  waiting  for  buses  t«  take  them 
to  work  In  Israel.  Thousands  of  Israeli  citi- 
zens now  visit  Arab  towns  which  for  almost 
twenty  years  they  were  permitted  to  see  only 
across  barbed  wire  fences  This  progress  has 
been  truly  remarkable  It  has  been  made 
under  the  inevitably  imperfect  conditions  of 
a  state  of  war  It  will  contmue  xmless  w© 
create  artificial  political  entitles  that  deliver 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  mto  the  hands  of  the 
hijackers  who  claim  so  falsely  to  represent 
them.  It  must  continue  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
true  peace 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Russians  know  very 
little — and  want  even  less — of  this  kind  of 
peace  F^ace  for  them  Is  not  an  opportunity 
for  people  to  know  one  another  better  and 
communicate  with  one  another  The  only 
peace  they  are  Interested  In  Is  a  peace  which 
leads  to  more  Russian  Influence  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  to  more  sales  of  Soviet  arms  for 
Arab  hard  ctirrency  and  to  more  use  of  the 
Arab  oil  weapon  against  countries  of  the 
West  "Hiat  Is  no  ■pc%c*  but  merely  a  stoppliig 
place  on  the  road  to  another  war 

KEEPING    THE    GREAT    POWIXS    OTTT    OF    TUB 
lODDUl    KAST 

I  am  astonished  to  hear  It  said  that  the 
best  way  to  bring  stability  to  the  Middle 
East  is  to  set  up  a  peace-keeping  force  that 
would  Involve  the  sending  of  Russian  and 
American  troops  Into  that  vcrfatUe  region. 
This  seems  to  me  a  formula  that  carries  with 
It  the  very  great  danger  of  dragging  the 
superpowers  into  a  military  confrontation. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  American  troops.  I  do 
not  want  Russian  troops,  stationed  In  the 
Middle  East  The  military  forces  of  the  super- 
pwwers  cannot  and  should  not  substitute  for 
a  secure  peace  based  upon  defensible  borders 
for  I.wael. 

No  peace  that  require*  the  presence  of 
Russian  forces  to  police  tt  will  be  worth 
the  paper  it  is  printed  on  Russian  partic- 
ipation In  any  peace-keeping  force  can  be 
nothing  but  a  oonstrtently  one-sided,  p*r- 
tlaan   affair.   This   is   the   long   and   dlaoMl 
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record  Uwit  the  Sortet  Union  knd  its  aat«Ulte 
governments  h*v«  e«t*bUahed  in  every  latcr- 
n*tlon«U  body  in  which  they  hAve  partic- 
ipated in  the  last  35  years,  whether  It  has 
been  the  United  Nations  Seciirlty  Council, 
the  Allied  Oootrol  Oommlsalon  in  Berlin 
\  or  the  several  truc«  auperrlslon  commissions 

^  in  Indochina.  It  is  the  same  record  that  we 

heard  played  in  the  Security  Council  just 
el^t  weeks  a^o.  TtM  Russians  were  inter- 
ested In  a  cease-fire  only  when  their  side 
was  losing. 

A  real  peace  in  the  Ulddle  Bast  abould 
lead,  not  to  more  Russian  involvement,  but 
less.  Design  a  peace  that  does  not  rely  on 
tissue-paper  outside  gxiarantees.  a  peace 
that  goes  beyond  the  word  ItaeU  to  embrace 
a  climate  ot  Arab-Israeli  cooperation,  a  peace 
In  which  Israel  has  borders  that  Israel  can 
defend — that  Is  what  we  should  be  seeking  at 
Oeneva. 
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fKACX    A«D    INT¥«J«ArrONAX     OUAaANTTSB 

One  bean  a  great  deal  theae  days,  from 
p)eopla  wboee  vision  Is  shorter  even  than 
their  memories,  about  the  wisdom  of  inter- 
national guar&nteen  as  a  meaiu  of  assuring 
Israel's  security.  I  can't  Imagine  a  more 
misdirected  policy  than  to  ask  Israel,  which 
h««  been  the  model  of  the  self-reliant  ally. 
to  transform  itself  into  an  American  de- 
pendency. There  are  few  situations  In  the 
world  that  axe  more  volatUe  than  the  Mid- 
dle East,  few  places  so  endowed  with  an 
abundance  of  mischievous  elements  and  un- 
bridled passions.  Por  the  United  States  to 
pour  Itself  Into  that  cauldron  of  instabil- 
ity, along  with  the  Russians  and  asaorted 
other  force*,  is  to  invite  a  multitude  of  mis- 
chief makers  to  try  their  hand  at  stirring  the 
pot. 

Much  of  the  history  of  International  guar- 
antees Is  the  history  of  countries  who  have 
lost  their  territory,  their  freedom  and  even 
their  sons  and  daughters.  It  ts  the  history 
of  nations  drawn  into  conflicts  that  would 
have  been  better  contained.  It  is  a  history 
that  the  Israelis,  for  their  reasons,  and  we, 
for  ours,  ought  to  do  everything  possible  to 
avoid. 

Give  the  Israelis  the  tools  they  need  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  defense  and  I  am  con- 
fident that,  with  defensible  borders,  they 
will  provide  for  their  own  security  Olve 
them  guarantees  instead  and  we  wiu  in- 
evitably end  up  Joining  them  in  a  quagmire 
of  InstabUlty. 

DKFTNSIBL^    BOKOKaS    FOB    ISEAXI. 

If  there  U  to  be  a  stable  and  lasting  peace 
In  the  Middle  East  It  must  be  a  peace  that 
Israel  can  defend  along  borders  that  are 
defensible 

I  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  these  days 
about  the  '•pre-l9«7  borders  •  Those  borders 
are  nothing  more  than  the  cease-fire  lines 
of  a  preceding  war.  But  let  me  remind  you 
of  some  of  the  Implications  ot  those  borders 
for  Israeli  secxirlty.  Before  the  ie«7  war  vir- 
tually all  of  populated  arael.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  city  of  Haifa,  was  within  range 
of  Arab  artillery  Armored  thrusts  of  Just 
ten  or  twenty  miles  could  cut  the  country 
m  two  In  any  of  several  critical  places  The 
Qasa  Strip  provided  a  salient  in  which  the 
Egyptian  Army  was  able  to  deploy  just  30 
miles,  along  a  flat  and  sandy  coast,  away  from 
the  city  of  Tel  Aviv  Prom  the  Golan  HetghU 
the  Syrian  Army  rained  artillery  shells  at 
will,  from  virtually  Impregnable  positions,  on 
Israeli  setuements  la  the  valley  below  And. 
In  some  ways  worst  of  all.  Egyptian  bombers 
could  be  over  Tel  Aviv  after  a  mere  twefve- 
mlnute  flight  from  their  bases  in  the  Slnal 
Desert 

Has  any  of  this  changed  In  the  alz  inter- 
vening years'*  Certainly  geography  has  re- 
mained the  same.  But  now.  in  addition  to 
Arab  artUlery.  the  Israelis  must  worry  also 
about  Buselan- manned  surface-to-surface 
missiles  and  about  Rusaian-buUt  SAM's  ex- 


tending their  deadly  umbrella  across  Israeli 
air  space  over  population  centers.  Now  the 
Arab  tanks  are  new.  Improved  Soviet  models, 
supported  by  a  lethal  array  of  Soviet  anti- 
tank mlsalles  Now.  those  short  flights  from 
the  Slnal  to  Tel  Aviv  may  be  made  not  only 
by  Arab  but  by  North  Korean  or  even  Rus- 
sian pUots.  Very  little  has  changed  in  sU 
years,  except  that  Soviet  equipment  has 
gotten  better  and  their  wlllingneM  to  sup- 
ply It  to  the  Arabs  Is  virtxially  unlimited. 

Three  years  ago  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  where  I  examined  what  some  of  the 
ingredients  of  a  more  stable  settlement  might 
be.  Everything  that  has  happened  since  that 
time  leads  me  to  reafllrm  that  "for  Israel  to 
abandon  the  secujrtty  of  her  present  borders 
m  exchange  for  ephemeral  concesslone  from 
the  other  side  would  endanger  not  only 
Israel's  survival,  but  the  peace  of  the  world 
as  well." 

Now.  as  then.  I  believe  that  a  stable  settle- 
ment cannot  be  achieved  If  It  simply  moves 
the  borders  back  so  that  the^Arab  armies 
with  their  Soviet  weapons  and  advisers  can 
move  cloeer  to  Israeli  population  centers 
Israel  cannot  tolerate  living  In  the  shadow 
cf  Syrian  gxms  or  along  borders  arrayed  with 
Egyptian  armor  and  air  forces,  and  an  agree- 
ment that  attempted  to  force  such  a  result 
would  be  properly  rejected  by  any  Israeli 
government  that  I  can  imagine. 

THE    POLmCAi    POtJNDATION    FOR    PEACS 

Above  all.  however,  a  Middle  East  settle- 
ment must  rest  on  more  than  firm  security 
arrangements.  It  must  have  a  firm  political 
basis  as  well.  A  secure  peace  must  Involve  a 
clear  recognition  by  the  Arabs  that  the 
existence  of  Israel  Is  no  longer  at  Issue  It 
must  not  be  possible  for  a  peace  settlement 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  tactical  step  on 
the  roed  to  eventual  Uquldation  of  the  SUte 
of  Israel. 

There  are  twenty-flve  years  of  deeds  In  t.ie 
Middle  East  that  cannot  be  undone  by  a  few 
weeks  of  words.  There  have  been  Israeli 
prisoners  of  war  murdered  and  mutilated  la 
ways  too  horrible  to  describe — and  the  Syrian 
government  which  Is  responsible  for  all  of 
this,  and  which  still  refuses  to  release  even 
the  names  of  the  Israeli  prisoners  it  holds. 
is  so  unreliable  and  unstable  as  to  raise  the 
most  profound  doubts  about  the  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  p>otentlal.  for  any  meaningful 
settlement  There  has  been  the  mindleas 
slaughter  of  innocent  and  wholly  unlnvolved 
civilians  at  Munich  and  at  Lod  Airport  and 
airports  and  cities  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion—and the  Soviet  Union  and  some  Arab 
governments  are  proclaiming  that  the  men 
responsible  for  these  atrocities,  and  not  the 
government  of  Jordan  are  the  sole  represent- 
atives of  the  Palestinian  people  There  were 
almost  twenty  years  in  which  not  a  single 
Israeli  was  able  to  visit  Jewish  holy  places  In 
Jerusalem — and  yet  King  Palaal  and  Sheik 
Tamani  say  that  Jerusalem  must  be  under 
Arab  control 

This  long  history  of  deeds  cannot  be  un- 
done by  mere  words  It  can  only  be  undone 
by  a  gradual  accumulation  of  deeds,  in  the 
course  of  measured  and  deliberate  negotia- 
tions and  a  free  and  open  peace — deeds  like 
the  open  access  to  holy  places  that  has  pr«» 
vailed  under  six  years  of  IsraeM  contnsl  of 
Jerusalem,  deeds  like  the  moderation  with 
which  Israel  has  treated  even  captured  Arab 
terrorists 

TH»   KXANTNC  OF  V  It    arSOLCTION    2*1 

All  Of  the  parties  that  will  be  represented 
at  Oeneva  have  given  public  approval  to  U  N. 
Resolution  343,  a  pronotincement  of  the  Se- 
curity Oounctl  adopted  on  November  23  1M7 
The  Arabs,  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  deliberately  choeen  to  describe  that 
resolution  in  a  manner  that  Is  flatlj^  Incon- 
sistent with  Its  language  Its  history  and  Its 
purpose  To  claim,  as  they  do.  that  it  re- 
quires   Israeli    withdrawal    from    all   of    tlM 


territory  occupied  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Six  Day  War  Is  a  flat  distortion  of  the  text 
and  a  misrepresentation  of  the  purpoee  of 
the  Security  Council  If  242  called  for  with- 
drawal fron-i  ,j;.'  the  territory  It  would  have 
said  so   It  doea  :.ot 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  states 
would  have  preferred  a  8«>curlty  Oouncll  reeo- 
lutlon  caUlng  for  total  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
'orcee;  but  they  tried  and  faUed  u>  (cet  surh 
a  resolution  By  .se*kl.'.(i!  t')  chanKe  the  rules 
after  the  game  .^a.s  b«^r;  played  they  not  o:Jy 
violate  our  sense  of  fair  play,  they  encour- 
age the  deep  suspicions  that  can  only  dimin- 
ish the  chance  for  peace 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  following  the  meetings  in 
Moscow  at  which  the  present  cease-fire  was 
arranged,  refuses  to  adhere  to  the  actual  text 
of  U.N.  Resolution  242,  But  no  matter  how 
much  they  try  to  obfuscate,  the  Soviet  in- 
terpretation of  242  Is  a  lie,  em  uncomfortable 
lie  that  exploits  the  complexity  of  the  issue, 
but  a  lie  nevertheless 

It  would  clearly  advance  the  cause  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  If  the  Soviets  could  be 
persuaded  to  quit  lying  about  the  meaning 
of  243.  But  the  very  least  that  we  can  do  Is 
to  reject  the  Soviet  version — clearly  and  un- 
ambiguously That  won't  be  easy  for  an  Ad- 
ministration so  accustomed  to  protecting 
Itself  with  amblpultles 

TBK    tCIDDLX    EAST    AND    THE    KNVIGT    CSISIS 

L«t  me  say  a  word  about  the  Middle  East 
and  the  energy  crUls  It  U  time  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  speak  some  plain  truths  to 
the  American  people:  our  energy  crisis  does 
not  reeult  from  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  and 
It  did  not  arise  out  of  the  Yom  Klppur  war. 
Without  the  dispute,  without  the  war.  In- 
deed, even  without  the  existence  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  we  would  have  faced  an  energy 
crisis  this  year  and  for  several  years  to  come. 
Saying  this  will  not  solve  the  shortages  we 
face,  but  it  will  help  the  American  people 
to  understand  that  the  oil  weapon  Is  a  pea 
shooter  and  not  a  howitzer. 

The  essential  fact  of  the  energy  crisis 
Is  that  it  arises  out  of  the  economics  of  oU 
production  In  a  world  of  many  consumers 
and  growing  demand  and  few  suppliers  who 
can  control  production  and  prices.  Saudi 
Arabia  for  example.  Is  producing  2  million 
barrels  a  day  less  oil  now  than  In  September 
yet  It  Is  deriving  greater  revenues  and  prof- 
Its  on  the  6  million  barrels  a  day  they  now 
produce  than  they  did  on  the  8  million  bar- 
rels a  day  produced  In  September.  No  oil- 
producing  state.  Arab  or  non-Arab,  is  going 
to  sell  a  lot  of  oil  for  a  little  money  when 
It  can  sell  a  little  oil  for  a  lot  of  money. 
Por  economic  reasons  alone  we  must  look 
forward  to  severe  limits  on  Arab  oil  pro- 
duction: the  oU  they  possess  U  simply  worth 
more  to  them  in  the  ground  than  the  dol- 
lars for  which  they  sell  It  are  worth  In  the 
bank — where  those  dollars  are  eroded  by  In- 
flation and  subject  to  devaluation. 

Nothing  that  we  can  do  in  the  Middle  East 
will  change  this  fundamental  fact  of  eco- 
nomics. In  1972  Saudi  ArabU  earned  ap- 
proximately t3  blUlon  from  the  sale  of  oU 
of  which  It  was  able  to  spend  only  CI  8 
billion  The  capacity  of  the  sparsely  pop'.;- 
lated  oil-rich  Arab  states  to  absorb  capital 
Is  severely  limited  and  no  one  knows  that 
better  than  Sheik  Yamanl's  economic  ad- 
visers The  vast  accumulations  of  capital  that 
would  reexilt  from  greatly  Increased  Arab  oil 
production  would  be  gobbled  up  by  their 
have-not  neighbors,  by  Egypt.  Syria,  and 
the  Palestinians,  and  no  one  knows  thst 
better  than  King  Palsal's  political  advisers 
In  today's  market,  a  prudent  Investor  would 
be  well  advised  to  take  dollars  in  the  bank 
and  Invest  them  In  oU  In  the  ground;  yet  our 
diplomats  nurture  the  baseless  hope  that 
we  will  persuade  Arab  Investors  to  take  oU 
frooi  the  ground  and  invest  it  in  dollars  in 
the  bank  That  is  simply  not  going  to  hap- 
pen  no   cnatter   what   we   do   :n   the   Middle 
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East  The  oil  weapon  is  a  paper  tiger,  and 
tiiere  Ls  no  way  that  you  are  going  to  be 
able   lo  put  that  tiger  In  your  tank. 

We  would  be  wrong  to  yield  to  blackmail 
even  If  doing  sir;  w<)Uld  turn  the  tap  on  a 
pipeline  of  cheap  and  plentiful  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  To  submit  to  blackmail 
In  the  expectation  of  Illusory  benefits  would 
t>e  the  height  of  folly  When  I  say  that  we 
will  not  yield  U,  blackmail  I  am  confident 
that  I  am  speaking  for  the  American  people. 

And  I  k:.ow  equally  that  I  am  speaking 
for  all  Americans  In  urging  that.  In  our 
effort*  to  achieve  a  settlement,  we  seek  a 
genuine  and  lasting  peace — «  peace  nego- 
tiated by  the  parties  to  the  conflict — that 
they  themselves  ran  nurture  and  defend. 


PrenUss  Browii.  Ln  all  of  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  a  wurm.  wonderful  family.  To 
th«n.  for  all  of  m>-  family,  I  speak  our 
love  and  sympathy 


PRENTISS  M    BROWN 

Mr  H.^RT  Mr  President.  It  !.<;  my  un- 
happy ta&k  to  Inform  the  Senate  of  the 
death  of  PrentLss  Marsh  Brown,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Mlchlean.  m  the  years 
1936  to  1943  Senator  Brown  died  this 
morning  In  St    Ignace,  Mich 

Senator  Brown's  puWlc  service  spanned 
60  years,  a  lengthy  career  Indeed. 
but  his  contributions  to  Michigan  and 
the  Nation  wnli  endure  for  many  more 
decades.  His  career  began  as  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Mackinac  County  In  1914  and 
continued  until  his  death  when  he  waa 
still  an  HTtive  member  of  the  Mackinac 
Bridge  .Authority 

As  a  banker  as  well  as  lawyer,  he 
brought  hl.s  knowledge  >A  banking  to 
bear  In  his  years  of  public  service.  Elected 
to  the  House  of  Represenla'uves  In  1932. 
he  was  named  to  the  Hou-nc  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  was  Instru- 
mental in  drafting  the  legislation  for 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

After  his  service  In  Congress,  Senator 
Brown  was  the  second  administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Admini.'?tralion  by  ap- 
pointment of  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt He  later  returned  to  State  K-ovem- 
ment  to  serve  on  Gov  G  Mermen  Wil- 
liams' advisory  committee  on  develop- 
ing a  transportation  link  between  Mich- 
igan's upper  and  lower  jxninsulas  The 
committee  determined  that  a  bridge 
would  be  the  most  feasible  link  Prenti.ss 
Brown  then  led  the  drafting  of  legisla- 
tion to  con.st.'-uct  the  bridge  was  influen- 
tial in  Its  pa.ssage  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  sale  of  bonds  to  finance  the 
project 

To  sense  the  impact  of  this  contribu- 
tion alone,  one  must  be  a  Michigan 
resident  or  at  lea';t  have  a  sense  of  the 
gerwraphy  and  climal*  of  the  State 

The  Mackinac  Bridge  is  nearly  5  miles 
long.  It  spans  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 
Unking  Michigar.''^  twT)  peninsulas  Con- 
struction, begun  in  1954.  «-a<:  completed 
3  years  later,  at  a  cost  of  $99  million  It 
was  a  massive,  historic  public  works  im- 
dertaking  which  provides  the  \1tal  link 
brtween  the  two  separate  parts  of  the 
3«»t.e  The  continued  importance  of  that 
bridge  will  be  a  magnificent  memorial  to 
Prentiss  Brown 

Pew  men  of  anv  f^eneratlon  more 
clenrly  have  shown  bv  selfless  public 
service  their  love  for  their  State  and  de- 
votion to  their  country  And  over  those 
many  years  never  was  there  question  of 
his  integrity  Decency  and  honesty  and 
civility  marked  every  word  and  act  of 
CXIX 2673— Part  33 


PRESIDENTIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  few  times 
in  our  lilstory  has  the  cry  for  txilitical 
and  moral  leadership  been  greater.  Yet. 
unfortunately,  there  Is  no  indication  that 
this  cry  for  leadership  is  being  heard  a* 
the  White  House.  Rather,  only  frusji^- 
tion.  rhetoric,  and  actions  calcula>^  to 
lAisIead  are  apparent  It  is  little  .wonder 
that  most  Americans  are  jronfused 
angry,  and  just  plaifl_led„.i*p^ith  Gov- 
ernment and  goVeriiment  oflScials 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Americans  are  so  hardened  that  certain 
mistakes,  honestly  made,  would  go  unfor- 
given  But  Americans  want  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  truth.  And.  once  given  the 
truth.  Americans  are  mature  enough  to 
handle  mo.st  adversities  which  may  con- 
front them 

However,  the  truth  has  not  been  given, 
except  in  grudging  piecemeal  fashion,  by 
this  administration  on  Watergate  and 
everything  for  which  Watergate  stands. 
Nothing  has  been  done  by  this  admin- 
istration to  prevent  innuendo,  misunder- 
standing, and  mistrust  of  Government. 
-Vs  a  re.sult,  confidence  in  Government 
has  reached  an  unacceptable  low  Ameri- 
cans are  bewildered  over  the  dlsp^ty 
between  the  words  and  actions  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  The  President  says  he  ac- 
cepts responsibility  for  Watergate,  but 
his  excuses  and  denials  negate  his  words 
In  essence,  he  blame.s  others  for  "mis- 
takes of  judgment"  But  real  responsi- 
bility can  be  placed  on  no  other  individ- 
ual. And  Americans  realize  this. 

On  December  15.  1973.  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  editorial  by  Alfred 
Friendly  entitled  'Watergate  Rhetoric 
Versus  Responsibility"  Because  of  the 
thought-provoking  nature  of  this  edi- 
torial, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Watkhcate:  Rhstoric  Vn.sr8  Rxsponsibiutt 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
President  Nixon  hae  assured  us  In  almost 
every  public  statement  since  the  unhappy 
event  that  although  he  is  blamelesg  for  any 
of  the  Watergate  sins,  he  nevertheless  as- 
sumes responslbUity  for  them  That  Ls  sure- 
ly the  manly  not  to  say  noble,  thing  to  do, 
and  in  the  best  moral  tradlUon  It  touches 
the  fine  feelings  of  all  of  us  who  honor  the 
forthright  acknowledgment  of  the  varsity 
captain  after  a  losing  game  What  is  more 
conducive  to  our  forglveneea  than  the  hum- 
ble bow  of  the  leader  who  has  been  traduced ■> 
But  nagging  questions  remain  Just  how 
doea  Mr  Nuon  discharge  the  responslbUKy 
he  has  so  selflessly  and  sturdily  assumed'' 
Does  he  pay  uhe  fines  of  the  corporations 
which  Ulegally  contributed  to  his  campaign'^ 
Is  he  going  to  serve  the  Jail  sentences  of 
those  'overzealous"  subordinates— for  whom 
he  says  he  is  responsible — who.  in  an  excess 
of  loyalty,  had  momentary  men^,  rv  lapses 
about  what  the  law  was''  Does  the  idea  cross 
his  mmd  that  the  head  of  an  orgai-.laatlon 
the  summary  of  whose  ofTenses  against  the 
law  filled  six  frugally  written  columns  in  The 
Washington  Post  the  other  day  might  shoul- 


der Just  enotigh  responsibility  to  get  the  hell 
out? 

Certainly  not  After  ail  whatever  un- 
fortunate things  were  done  were  in  his 
words,  just  "mistakes  "  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  research  the  matter,  the  characterization 
of  them  as  crimes  or  felonies  has  never 
crossed  his  lips  And  his  two  first  Ueutenante. 
who  presumably  presided  over  the  orgaxilza- 
tlon  If  he  himself  did  not,  remain  in  his 
mind  the  finest  public  servants  he  has  ever 
known  iBut,  if  so,  was  it  not  sinful  of  him 
y  and  a  disservice  to  the  public,  to  let  them 
resign  ■'> 

No  It  is  sufflclent  for  Mr.  Ntxon  simply  to 
say  he  bears  the  responsibility.  Nothing  much 
else  Is  needed.  It  is  given  to  us  to  have  salva- 
tion by  Incantation,  to  achieve  the  state  of 
grace  by  rhetoric  It  Is  enough  to  utter  the 
routine  words  that  render  deeds  a  superfluity. 
To  be  sure,  the  weight  of  earlier  theological 
thinking  is  to  the  contrary,  but  no  matter: 
We  now  live  In  the  Age  of  BUJy  Graham, 
when  mouthing  substitutes  for  doing 

But  does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
President,  if  himself  guUtleas  of  any  of  the 
several  dozen  episodes  that  go  under  the 
rubric  of  Watergate,  has  in  fact  accepted  any 
responsibility  whatever  in  any  operative 
sense  of  the  word?  There  has  not  been  one 
word  from  him  of  culpability  for  gathering 
about  him  the  set  of  men  who  made  the 
over-zealous  mistakes  men  whom,  as  some- 
one has  said  before  me.  It  would  l>e  fiattery 
to  term  mediocre 

It  can  be  argued  that  all  Presidents  have 
done  exactly  as  Mr  Nlion.  profeasing  to  ac- 
cept accountability  for  errors  made  by  men 
of  their  administrations  but  themselvee  tm- 
dergoing  no  penalty.  But  that  Is  not  quite 
true.  Many  Presidents  have  pleaded  guilty 
when  they  were,  confessing  their  own  role 
In  ma:-,  mis-  or  non-feasar.ce.  and  bearing 
some  part  of  the  penalty  (Not  FDR  the  only 
mistake  he  ever  admitted  having  made  was 
moving  Thanksgiving  to  the  third  "niureday 
in  November  one  year  at  the  behest  of  retail 
merchants.  But  tran^arent  cynicism  Is  lees 
offensive  than  sanctimoniousness 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  Is  a  case  In  point  Kennedy 
took  the  blame  on  his  own  sl-.ouiders  for  a 
piece  of  tragically  bad  Judgment  by  htm 
and  faced  up  to  the  personal  hum'Jlatlon. 
including  having  to  authorize  ransom  for  the 
captives  The  evide.^ce  Is  overwhelming  that 
when  he  said  the  fault  had  been  his  he 
meant  It  and  felt  It  and  the  people  realized 
that  he  did  In  short,  he  came  clean  Mr. 
Nixon  has  not.  ajid  it  would  acem  that  the 
people  realize  that  too 

One  can  sympathize  with  the  plaint  made 
by  E  Howard  Hunt,  high  school-primitive 
though  It  was  He  thought  he  had  ordere 
from  above  and  was  entitled  to  expect  that 
the  man  who  now  says  he  accepts  reeponsi- 
bUlty  for  Watergate  would  also  be  subject  to 
retribution  But  Mr  Nixon  is  in  the  White 
House  1  when  not  otherwhere  i  and  the  feUow 
in  the  pokey  Is  Mr,  Hunt. 


U.S.     CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     WORLD 
POOD  PROGRAM  REDUCED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  one 
one  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  the 
far-reaching  food  and  energy  crisis  is 
on  food  assistance  programs  through- 
out the  world  Increased  world  demand 
for  commodities,  together  with  rapidly 
rising  prices,  has  limited  the  amount  of 
food  avEUJable  for  such  program^ 

The  United  States  has  tradiUonally 
participated  in  food  assistance  programs, 
both  on  a  bilateral  basis  and  miLU- 
lateraily  through  the  World  Ft>od  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uiiited  Nations  Ln  recent 
years,  particularly  during  1973,  the 
availability  of   food   and  fiiianclng  for 
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us.  food  assistance  activities  has 
diminished  greatly.  Successive  reduc- 
tions by  the  administration  of  funding 
for  the  Public  Law  480  Pood  for  Peace 
Program  over  the  past  3  years,  together 
with  a  diminishing  quantity  of  food 
made  available  for  Public  Law  480.  have 
severely  curtailed  these  essential  devel- 
opment and  humanitarian  programs. 

The  effects  of  these  limitations  on  the 
World  Pood  Program — which  the  United 
States  supports  through  Public  Law 
480 — have  been  particularly  severe.  This 
multilateral  food  assistance  activity, 
which  the  United  States  helped  to  orga- 
nize nearly  11  years  ago.  has  experienced 
a  40-percent  reduction  in  its  operations. 
A  recent  edition  of  the  World  Pood  Pro- 
gramme News  describes  this  problem  In 
detail  and  notes  that  the  program  has 
had  to  completely  reevaluate  its  prlor- 
lUes. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  the  World 
Pood  Program  to  be  one  of  the  better 
multilateral  activities  in  which  the 
United  States  participates.  During  the 
past  10  years  the  program  has  improved 
Its  management  and  developed  new  and 
essentia:  project  activities.  Purther.  its 
success  has  encouraged  a  greater  par- 
ticlp-atlon  by  a  number  of  countries 
other  than  the  United  States.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  percentage  of  US  contribu- 
tions to  the  World  Food  Program  com- 
pared to  total  contributions  from  all 
countries  has  dropped  considerably.  We 
cannot  now  allow  this  program,  which 
we  were  so  Uistrumental  in  estabUshlng. 
and  which  Is  now  meeting  essential  de- 
velopment and  humamtanan  needs 
throughout  the  world,  to  fall  by  the  way- 
side a5  a  result  of  the  complexities  of 
the  world  food  supply  situation. 

I  beUeve  that  the  article  from  the 
World  Pood  Programme  News  clearly 
highlights  this  cnUcal  problem,  and  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

C«»»L8    SHOBTAG*    41CD    InTUATIOI*    RXDt7C» 

PBockAMMX's  Rrsocicrs 
The  World  Pood  Programme  is  undergoing 
tt8  moet  serious  crtels  since  It  became  opera- 
tional nearly  1 1  years  ago. 

A  combination  of  Inflation  and  rocketing 
of  cereal  prices— particularly  wheat— ha«  so 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  donors- 
pledges  that  an  anticipated  1.2  mUllon  tons 
of  food  aid  which  the  Programme  expected  to 
distribute  In  the  blennlum  ending  31  Decem- 
ber 1974  have  shrunk  by  more  than  40  per- 
cent. *^ 

Current  eetlmatea  are  that  even  if  all  do- 
nors are  In  a  position  to  fulflU  their  pledges 
and  some  75.000  tons  of  expensive  wheat  are 
substituted  by  maize,  sorghum  and  other  leaa 
cosUy  products,  little  more  than  860.000  tons 
of  commodities  will  be  avaUable 

The  first  steps  to  meet  the  situation  were 
taken  in  the  week  beginning  30  August  when 
Resident  RepresenUtlvee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  Development  Programme  (UNDP)  were 
advised  by  cable  not  to  sign  any  new  agree- 
ments for  WFP  projects  or  plans  of  opera- 
ttons  At  the  same  time  all  new  shipping  in- 
structions, with  the  exception  of  thoee  for 
emergency  suppiiea.  were  stopped.  These  tem- 
porary measures  allowed  the  executive  Direc- 
tor. Dr.  Pranclaoo  Aquino,  and  his  etaa  time 
to  survey  the  Programme's  needs  and  proba- 


ble emergency  commitments  and  to  rertew 
each  of  Its  projects  throughout  tlM  world. 
"We  have  now  drawn  up  a  number  of  alter- 
native ways  of  rationing  the  Programme's  re- 
sources and  established  prtorltlee  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  blennlum."  said  Dr.  Aqumo. 
■*Theee  criteria  were  presented  to  the  3fith 
Session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee, 
which  approved  them." 

The  reason  for  the  wheat  shortage  and  the 
almost  150  percent  increase  in  prices  Ln  the 
last  year  is  that  world  carryover  stocks,  which 
were  between  60  and  Wmllllon  tons  In  the 
years  of  plenty,  are  now  down  to  27  million 
tons.  The  faUure  of  lu  1971/72  crop  caused 
the  T3SSR.  to  buy  19  million  tons  of  wheat 
from  North  America  last  year  in  addition 
to  9  million  tons  of  coarse  grains.  Other  re- 
cent factors  which  have  reduced  grain  sup- 
plies Include  the  revised  downward  estimates 
of  United  Suies  wheat,  malae  and  soybean 
crops,  and  disastrous  floods  In  Pakistan  which 
Inundated  between  3  and  4  million  hectares 
and  destroyed  some  285,000  hectares  of  crop- 
land. *^ 
Assessments  by  FAO  and  estimates  by  the 
International  Wheat  CouncU  both  forecast 
Import  requirements  of  wheat  for  1973  74  at 
6fl  mUllon  tons  against  export  avallabUltles 
of  only  57  mlUlon  tons — a  shortfall  of  9  mU- 
llon tons. 

In  a  cable  Inviting  major  wheat  exporting 
countries  to  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  world 
cereaU  supply  situation,  the  PAO  Director- 
General,  Dr.  Addeke  H.  Boerma.  has  ap- 
pealed to  them  to  make  every  effort  to  con- 
tinue food  aid  programmes  "at  not  less  than 
last  years  level  In  terms  of  physical  quan- 
Utles." 

Dr.  Aquino.  In  an  explanatory  letter  to 
UNDP  Resident  Representatives  following 
his  cabled  Instructions,  says  that  while  the 
outlook  for  the  next  few  months  Is  bleak,  he 
Is  confident  that  the  current  crisis  wUl  have 
been  largely  overcome  by  the  end  of  1974 

"I  consider  It  of  the  greatest  importance 
that,  meanwhile,  the  Programme  demonstrate 
Its  capacity,  with  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  donor  and  recipient  countries,  to  suc- 
cessfully negotiate  these  current  dlfflciiltles. 
minimizing  as  far  as  possible  any  human  dis- 
tress and  dislocation  of  government  pro- 
gramming." he  added 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  BUDGET  PROC- 
ESS—THE ROAD  TO  A  BUDGET 
DEFICIT 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  6  months  into  its 
fiscal  year  with  the  two  largest  appro- 
priation bills,  plus  a  fiscal  1974  supple- 
mental bill,  yet  to  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Without  taking  Into  account  spending 
bills  which  have  passed  one  or  the  other 
House  but  have  yet  to  be  enacted.  Con- 
gress is  now  spending  at  a  rate  $620  mil- 
lion in  excess  of  projected  revenues  for 
this  fiscal  year.  Backdoor  appropriaUons 
and  mandatory  legislative  spending  bills 
now  pending  could  easily  add  another  $2 
to  $3  billion  to  this  overrun  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  situation 
could  not  present  a  stronger  case  for  the 
vital  need  for  congressional  budget 
reform. 

CTTHBEWT    BtrOGITT    PBOJICTIONS 

Revenues  for  fiscal  1974  are  now  esti- 
mated at  $270  billion  The  increase  in  ex- 
pected revenues  since  January  has  al- 
lowed the  President  to  revise  his  unified 
budget  projection  down  from  a  deficit  of 
$12  7  billion  to  a  deficit  of  $0.9  billion  In 
order  to  fully  balance  its  budget  requests, 
the  administration  ha«  Indicated  that  Jt 
will  see  $0.9  billion  in  Government  a&set« 


Such  a  sale  would  also  balance  Congrejvs' 
current  but  not  projected  spending  rate 
At  this  time,  imenacted  appropriation 
bills  include.  Department  of  Defense, 
with  a  Senate-passed  spending  appro- 
prlaUon  of  $3.27  billion  under  the  budget 
request ;  foreign  assistance,  with  Senate- 
pa.ssed  ouUays  of  over  $130  million  un- 
der the  President's  request;  and  the  first 
fiscal  year  1974  supplemental  with  Sen- 
ate-passed spending  of  approximately 
$100  million  over  the  President's  request. 
Chairman  Mahon  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  estimated  that 
congressional  action  on  appropriations 
bills  will,  in  total,  match  the  President's 
requests.  Based  on  Senate  action  to  date 
I  predict  a  smaller  enacted  outlay  on  re- 
quested appropriations  bills  than  that  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

My  main  concern,  one  which  I  know 
Is  shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues.  Is 
the  uiibudgeted  .spending  which  arises 
through  backdoor  appropriaUons  and 
mandatory  spending  authorizations  To 
date.  Senate  action  on  such  measures 
cails  for  spending  $4  billion  in  excess  of 
the  $270  billion  In  expected  revenues 
Mandatory  spending  authorizations  ac- 
count for  aU  of  the  $620  million  deficit 
already  enacted  and  wlU  lead  to  more 
than  aU  of  the  projected  spending  deficit 
of  $2  to  $3  billion. 

In  my  view,  and  that  of  the  respected 
economists  with  whom  I  have  consulted 
recent  economic  indicators  caU  for  a" 
balanced  spending  policy  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year. 

Obviously  the  effectiveness  of  the  ad- 
"^/"'stration's  fuel  allocation  program 
WUl  have  a  primary  bearing  on  the  un- 
employment rate  and  economic  growth 
m  the  months  ahead.  However,  whatever 
fiscal  policy  proves  to  be  wisest,  Govern- 
ment spending  should  Tcmaln  available 
as  an  employable  economic  tool  If  we 
run  up  a  large  spending  deficit  without 
regard  to  e.xi.sting  and  predicted  eco- 
nomic conditions,  we  lose  fiscal  policy  as 
a  potential  stabilizer. 

coN<axs8  LACK  OF  trrxcnvx  BUBOrr  coirr»oL 
If  Congress  busts  the  budget  It  will 
most  likely,  be  through  the  backdoor  and 
mandatory-  route,  on  measures  over 
which  the  AppropriaUons  Committees 
have  no  control  and  through  a  hap- 
hazard procedure  which  allows  neither 
relating  nor  weighing  the  desirability  or 
the  urgency  of  one  program  against 
others. 

A  look  at  the  previous  fiscal  years  for 
which  figures  are  available  shows  that 
Congress  has  consistently  voted  to  cut 
PresidenUal  appropriaUon  requests  and 
just  as  consistently  has  voted  to  increase 
Federal  spending  through  the  backdoor 
and  mandatory  authorization  route  Al- 
though this  haphazard  budget  process 
has  led  to  spending  surpluses  in  some 
years,  only  in  fiscal  year  1969  was  the 
congressionally  enacted  surplus  sufflclent 
to  bring  PresldentiaUy  requested  spend- 
ing in  line  with  Federal  revenues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
including  these  figures  for  fiscal  years 
1969  through  1973  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objecUon.   the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  follows: 
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'  Total  lnclud«3  incraased  or  dscrsassd  outlays  due  to  insctioft 
on  Prajidantial  requests. 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  this  time.  Congzees  has 
effective  control  over  only  abotlt  29  per- 
cent of  budget  outlays  estimated  for  fis- 
cal 1974.  Backdoor  spending  authorlza- 
tiorL-  such  as  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  mandatory  spending  au- 
tlionz^itions,  suih  as  social  security  and 
veterans  assistance  programs,  account 
for  the  other  70  percent. 

Only  the  AppropriaUons  Committees 
make  an  effort  to  maintiiin  an  overview 
of  the  entire  budget,  and  they  effectively 
control  only  29  percent  of  it  Wiiile  other 
congressional  committees  and  .'subcom- 
mittees study  budf^ei  policy  and  trends, 
these  studies  are  not  int^prated  Into  a 
coherent  decislomnaklug  process.  Con- 
gress has  no  means  to  relate  its  spend- 
ing or  revenue  actions  to  national  needs, 
and  it  cedes  the  formulation  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy to  the  President. 

Shortly  after  proposing  congressional 
budget  reform  legislation  early  this  year, 
I  established  mj-  own  "In-House"  budget 
to  guide  my  votes  and  proposals  for 
spending  during  fiscal  year  1974  and 
pledged  to  support  a  balanced  fiscal  year 
1974  budget,  thus  formalizing  a  proce- 
dure that  I  have  informally  adhered  to 
since  coming  to  the  Senate.  The  fiscal 
year  1974  plan  included  both  additions 
to  and  deletions  from  the  President's  ap- 
propriations requests.  It  also  Included 
new  authorizations  I  believed  necessary 
and  intended  to  support  or  propose.  Un- 
expected national  needs,  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  Increased  revenue 
proJecUcais  have  of  course  called  for  con- 
tinuing revisions  of  those  spending  poli- 
cies originally  budgeted. 

Having  compared  my  owm  spending 
votes  to  date  with  Congress  total,  and 
taking  Into  account  the  inability  to  pre- 
cisely pinpoint  the  outlay  co."^!  of  all  pro- 
posed programs,  I  find  that  I  have  suf>- 
ported  "spending"  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $270.5  billion  during  fi.scal  1974. 
This  figure  Is  $1.3  bUlion  under  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  but  $500 
million  over  expected  revenuee.  As  soon 
as  a  House-passed  tax  bill  Is  made  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate.  I  will 
offer  a  revenue  raising  amendment  to 
balance  m>'  budget,  an  amendment  that 
Is  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Long. 

CONORXBS  a»ABIl,ITT  TO  SST  AND  KKOROES 

NATIONAL  paiORrnxs 
Congress  deficit  rate  of  spending  has 
resulted  almost  totally  from  our  Inabil- 
ity to  set  and  reorder  national  prioriUes 
In  a  budget-conscious  manner.  It  Is  the 
fault  of  no  Individual  Member;  we  as  a 


whole  have  failed  to  InsUtute  a  coherent 
.'System. 

Congressional  options  1::  the  face  of 
unexpected  changes  in  the  economy  dur- 
ing tiie  past  year  provide  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  how  our  nonsystem  fails  us  and 
the  NaUon. 

The  President's  January  budget  esti- 
mates called  for  an  actual  spending 
dt  ficit  of  $12.7  billion.  At  that  time,  the 
administration  asserted  that  a  still  high 
rate  of  unemployment  and  seemingly 
controlled  inflation  justified  this  rate 
of  deficit  spending.  However,  by  August, 
the  cost-of-living  index  had  risen  by  10 
percent  and  the  price  ol  food  has  sky- 
rocketed by  nearly  28  percent. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the  Congress 
could  not  Ignore  the  pUght  of  those  who 
depend  on  Federal  assistance  for  the 
basic  necessities  of  living. 

The  92d  Congress  had  scheduled  a 
social  security  cost-of-living  benefit  in- 
crease for  January  of  1975,  but  I,  along 
with  most  of  the  Senate,  beUeved  that 
it  would  be  unconscionable  not  to  provide 
an  Interim  benefit  increase  to  this  fixed- 
income  group.  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
food  had  also  made  It  nearly  Impossible 
for  many  school  districts  to  continue 
their  lunch  programs  without  increased 
Federal  support,  and  a  poor  family's 
allotment  of  food  stamps  was  no  longer 
sufficient  to  provide  even  a  minimum  of 
its  nutritional  needs. 

The  total  fiscal  1974  cost  of  Senate 
spending  increases  in  these  three  pro- 
grams was  over  $2.4  billion. 

I  believed  the.se  additional  funds  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  a  floor  on 
the  pit  of  human  disaster.  At  the  same 
time,  responsible  fiscal  policy  called  for 
a  balancing  of  Federal  expenditures  and 
revenues.  However,  because  Congress 
does  not  have  a  budget  reordering  sys- 
tem, spending  on  these  unbudgeted 
needs,  without  the  abiUty  to  cut  back 
previously  enacted  spending,  will  trans- 
late directlj-  into  a  budget  deficit. 

CONGRBSSIONAL    BLDGFT    REFORM 

As  I  have  stated  on  countless  occa- 
sions, the  only  answer  to  Congress 
budgetary  dilemma  is  comprehensive  re- 
lorm  of  our  budgetary  system  such  a*  is 
proposed  In  S.  1541.  This  legislation,  on 
which  Senator  E^rvin,  I,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  have  worked  for  manj- 
months,  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  and  wUl  be  ready  for 
full  Senate  action  by  February-  1.  1974. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  contributions  the 
93d  Congress  can  make  to  the  American 
people,  and  will  be  the  roost  significant 
congressional  reform  of  this  century.  It 
will  allow  for  the  first  time  a  coherent 
congressional  approach  to  all  Federal 
spending.  It  will  provide  a  means  to 
meet  unforeseen  needs  without  upsetting 
Federal  fiscal  policy.  It  will  allow  Con- 
gress to  become  an  equal  partner  with 
the  Executive  In  setting  fiscal  policy  and 
spending  priorities. 

If  S.  1541  were  in  effect  at  this  time, 
the  House  and  Senate  appropriations 
committees  would  have  control  over  vir- 
tually all  Federal  spending.  They  would 
be  able  to  recommend  spending  cuts  to 
offset  unforeseen  spending  needs  In  a 


totAi  budget  context.  If  the  full  Senate 
or  H.iuse  ^vere  unable  to  agree  on  their 
recomniendaUons.  the  new  standing 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  backed  by  the 
f  x;3€ruse  of  the  Congressional  Office  of 
t:.e  Budget,  would  be  required  to  recom- 
mend appropriate  revenue  and  debt 
measures  to  maintain  proper  fiscal 
poUcy. 

RECAPTT-RINO    THE   nSCAL    :97*   BtTDGrT 

Congress  has  few  options  for  recaptur- 
ing control  of  the  Federal  oud.cel  t-his 
fiscal  year.  I  do.  however,  belie-.e  we 
should  carefully  exarrJne  those  options 
that  are  a\  aliable  i-o  ■j.';  and  make  the  ef- 
fort. Although  I  have  kept  mj-  o-rti  ple<ibe 
to  sup;x)n  a  balanced  Federal  fiscal  year 
1974  budget,  it  would  be  Irresponsible  for 
me  not  to  take  cog:iizance  of  tiie  iact 
tliat  new  mimediate  spending  needs  may 
arise  within  the  next  6  months. 

First,  I  believe  a  reexamination  by  the 
Appropriation  and  Legislative  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  -pending  legis- 
lation enacted  to  date  would  reveal  Items 
of  lesser  priority  Liiat  could  be  cut  or  re- 
programed  for  next  year.  Several  rev- 
enue raisin.c:  measures  Diat  have  aiready 
been  recommended  could  be  put  mto  ef- 
fect Ln  calendar  1974. 

Because  no  one  committee  has  juris- 
diction over  all  Federal  spending,  this 
would  be  a  difficult  task.  However,  if  each 
committee  would  act  on  its  own  motirai, 
the  full  Senate  could  attempt  to  Join 
these  several  recommendauons  Lite  a  co- 
herent spending  adj'ostmient  package. 

The  second,  and  in  my  view  least 
desirable,  option  open  to  Congress  this 
year  is  an  across-the-board  spending 
rescission. 

A  4  percent  pro  rata  cut  in  spending 
on  those  items  in  the  fiscal  1974  budget 
over  whJch  Congress  has  effective  con- 
trol would  save  approxLmately  $3  billion. 
A  reduction  in  spendLnc  of  this  magni- 
tude will  be  neces,  ar-.-  If  Congress  con- 
tinues on  Its  present  course. 

This  procedure  lias  me  undesirable  ef- 
fect of  falling  only  on  the  small  control- 
lable portion  of  the  budget  and  m.akes  no 
differentiation  between  m.ar^nnally  and 
fully  funded  programs.  Urider  the  pro- 
visions of  S,  1541,  this  procedure  L^  pre- 
sided for  only  as  a  last  ra-ort  Hovsc/er, 
if  Congress  cannot  balance  tne  oudget  in 
some  other  manner,  pro  rata  cuts  are  our 
only  remaining  recourse. 

If  we  do  not  act.  Coneress  will  once 
again  have  abdicated  budget  control  to 
the  executive  branch  and  will  be  hard- 
pressed  to  decry  subsequent  impound- 
ment of  congressionally  appropriated 
funds. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  FOOD 
PRODUCTTON 

Mr  FI:TBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
have  received  a  ver>-  interesting  letter, 
dated  E>ecember  6.  1973,  from  Mr  Roe- 
well  Garst  of  Garst  &  Thomas  Hvbrid 
Corn  Co  .  Coon  Rapids  Iowa  Mr  Garsts 
commenU:  are  very  relevant  to  this  foun- 
tr>''s  mo>t  pre.S'-ing  problem,  and  are 
worthy.  I  believe,  of  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  that  Mr  Garsts  letter  be 
printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Oabst  Sc  Tbomas  Hybrid  Corn  Co.. 
Coon  Raptdj,  Iowa,  December  6, 1973. 

S«a»tOr  J.  W.  P17I.BRICHT. 

U^.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkas  Sur&TOR  PT7i,3szcaT:  The  "Enei^y 
Crlals"  worries  me  more  th&n  almost  anyone 
because  I  know  more  about  food  production 
tban  all  but  a  very  few 

All  of  the  publicity  about  the  ener^ry  crlala 
has  been  about  the  ahortage  of  autoinobUe 
and  truck  fuel  or  about  the  fuel  to  keep  both 
houses  or  factories  and  schools  or  hospitals 
warm,  or  our  railroads  running  or  our  oU 
fueled  electric  plants  operating. 

There  has  been  almost  no  mention  of  the 
additional  fuel— the  extra  fuel  needed  to 
farm  the  extra  50  mUllon  acres  that  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  AgrtcvUtiire  Is  putting  back 
into  producuon  because  of  the  world  food 
shortage. 

It  Is  true  that  there  have  been  broad  state- 
ments that  "Of  course,  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture will  be  taken  care  of."  But.  I  have  seen 
no  figures  on  how  much  additional  tractor 
fuel  It  wUl  take  in  1974  over  1973  to  plow, 
disc,  plant,  cvUUvate.  harvest  and  In  the  case 
of  com  dry  the  extra  production. 

Kor  have  I  seen  any  Ogures  about  bow 
much  more  fertlllaer  will  be  needed  to  main- 
tain our  present  high  yields. 

Neither  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
nor  the  State  Department  have  spelled  out 
the  fact  that  fertilizers.  Insecticides  and 
herbicides  are  responsible  for  about  40% 
of  our  present  production  of  agricultural 
production. 

A  shortage  of  fertilizer  for  our  1974  agri- 
cultural produc»R>n  Is  now  certain.  In  spite 
of  which  the  V3X).A.  has  set  goals  of  almoet 
maximum  yields  per  acre.  Which  borders  on 
the  ridiculous! 

Because  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  CommUtee  of  the  U.S.  Senate— 
and  because  the  world  has  the  amaUest  re- 
serves of  grain  since  1952— and  because  the 
world  population  is  growing  at  a  rate  of 
about  80  million  people  per  year,  food  Is 
now  the  greatest  problem  of  the  future.  And. 
the  problem  which  seems  to  be  getting  the 
least  attention! 

It  seems  to  me  that  Secretary  of  SUte 
Kissinger  has  need  to  know  that  the  world 
has  almost  no  reserves  of  food — that  bad 
weather  In  any  of  the  principal  grain  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  world  could  create  wide- 
spread hunger  to  the  point  of  starvation. 
There  are  three  principal  plant  food  in- 
gredients— nitrogen,  phosphonis  and  potash. 
Phosphate  and  potash  are  obtained  from  con- 
centrated deposits  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  can  be  produced  in  larger  quan- 
tltlea  rather  rapidly. 

But,  nitrogen  Is  made  from  the  air  and 
water  and  gas.   Air  Is  unlimited,  of  course 

and  water  almost  unlimited.  Oas  Is  scarce 

and  becoming  more  scarce  and  more  expen- 
sive every  day. 

And  the  nitrogen  In  fertilizer  is  the  ingre- 
dient that  gives  the  greatest  increases  In 
yield  The  phosphorus  and  potash  arc  needed 
to  balance  the  nitrogen  but  the  nitrogen  Is 
mea.5urable. 

When  supplemented  with  phosphate  and 
potash,  two  pounds  of  nitrogen  wUl  produce 
a  bushel  of  com  or  wheat  One  pound  of 
nitrogen  will  produce  a  bushel  of  oau  In 
short,  a  pound  of  nitrogen  will  produce  about 
30  pounds  of  grain.  Furthermore,  a  po-ind  of 
nitrogen  will  produce  about  20  pounds  of  dry 
matter  In  the  form  of  pasture  which  will 
produce  a  pound  of  beef 

Present  predictions  are  that  we  will  have 
about  one  mUUon  tons  leas  nitrogen  In  1974 
then  w«  had  avaUabls  In  1972.  (We  ran  short 
In  the  spring  of  1973 — and  because  of  price 
ceilings  we  expor>d  some  in  the  past 
■uouner.) 
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The  shortage  wUl  affect  not  only  grain 
crops  but  cotton  and  fruits  and  vegetables — 
and  pastures 

What  can  be  done  about  the  shortage  of 
nitrogen  fertilizers? 

There  are  three  options  on  the  expansion 
of  nitrogen  fertilizers 

First,  the  oU  companies  who  produce  oil 
In  the  Arab  coun  tries  of  the  Mid -Bast  have 
always  "flared"  all  of  the  gas.  They  Just  burn 
It  Into  the  air.  It  is  a  crime  against  humanity. 
I  think  the  OS.  State  Department  might  in- 
duce the  oil  companies  to  make  nitrogen 
fertmzer  out  of  It  and  market  It  around  the 
World— and  pay  the  countries  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  gas.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
.^rab  countries  could  even  contribute  cash 
CO  the  building  of  the  nitrogen  fixation 
units — which  would  make  them  less  inter- 
ested in  seizing  them. 

Second,  nitrogen  can  be  made  out  of  coal. 
Bake  the  coal  and  you  have  gas  and  coke. 
Make  nitrogen  out  of  the  gas— and  electricity 
out  of  the  coke.  We  have  half  of  the  world's 
coal  reserves  and  It  would  let  us  control  our 
own  supplies  of  fertilizer 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  has  one-seventh  of 
the  world  8  land  area.  They  probably  have 
about  that  proportion  of  petroleum  resM^ea. 
They  have  a  stable  government.  TTiey  hare, 
however,  lesa  land  than  they  need  which  baa 
adequate  rainfall  and  a  long  enough  sea- 
son. So.  they  need  grain.  It  might  be  possible 
to  make  a  trade  with  them.  We  could  trade 
several  million  tons  of  wheat,  com.  grain 
sorghum  or  soybeans  per  vear  for  a  similar 
number  of  tons  of  urea. 

Actually.  If  they  were  to  enjoy  "Most  Fa- 
vored Nation"  trade  such  as  the  United  Statee 
has  granted  to  Yugoslavia  and  I  believe  Ro- 
mania, among  the  communist  nations  I  be- 
lieve no  year  after  year  deal  would  be 
necessary. 
They  need  the  grain!  We  need  the  urea! 
(The  reason  I  have  suggested  urea  Is  that 
U  la  a  dry  fertilizer— so  the  same  boats  that 
carried  our  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  could 
bring  their  urea  back  and  thereby  save 
freight.) 

A  decision  on  which  of  the  three  options 
should  be  made  not  a  year  from  now— or  two 
years  from  now— but  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  someone  knowledgeable  should  be  work- 
ing on  this  problem  for  either  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  or  the  Foreign  Reta- 
tlon  Committee— as  well  as  in  the  Stete  De- 
partment and  In  the  US.  Department  of 
Agrlcult\ire  Department 

It  will  probably  take  two  years  after  a 
decision  Is  made  before  the  first  ton  of  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  Is  available  or  even  three  years 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  beet  to 
use  all  three  methods.  Because  most  of  the 
world's  best  agricultural  lands  are  now  being 
used— and  within  the  next  three  years  world 
population  win  have  grown  by  more  people 
than  now  live  In  the  VBJi.. 

And.  that  takes  a  great  deal  of  food— the 
extra  240  million  people  we  will  have  by  1977 
I  am  sending  you  six  copies  of  this  letter 
honing  you  will  send  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Secretary  Butz  each  a  copy  and  give  one  to 
Senator  Talmadge  who  Chairs  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee 

Your  own  reaction  to  this  letter  will  inter- 
est me 

Most  sincerely. 

RoswxLL  Oarst 


A  Bit  or  Histort 
My  brother.  Jonathan,  was  always  alert 
about  new  things  In  agriculture  He  gradu- 
ated I-.  agriculture  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  In  1915  He  farmed  the  farm 
where  Elizabeth  and  I  lived  In  I91fl  and  until 
June  of  1917  when  he  went  off  to  the  anny 
to  World  War  I.  I  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1918— was  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  In  1917— and  came  home  to  run 
the  farm  for  him  while  he  was  In  the  army. 


When  the  war  ended  on  November  11. 
1918.  every  soldier  wanted  to  come  home  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  order  to 
keep  soldiers  content  with  not  getting  home, 
the  United  States  would  let  any  soldier  go 
to  school  In  Europe  for  a  year  or  so  at  army 
expense.  Jonathan  took  advantage  of  that 
offer — and  went  to  the  University  of  Edln- 
burg  In  ScotUnd.  He  enjoyed  It  thoroughly 
He  returned  to  the  US_A.  in  1919— farmed 
In  Canada  for  a  couple  of  years,  spent  a 
couple  of  years  In  CalUomia  In  the  garden 
seed  business — but  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edlnburg  where  he  earned  a  PhX). 
in  geography  and  geology  in  1930.  He  spent 
the  next  three  years  as  director  of  the  Mc- 
CauUy  Institute  of  SoU  Science  on  the  Isle 
of  L«wU.  off  the  west  coast  of  ScotUnd  He 
returned  to  the  UB.A.  In  1933  to  "see  the 
depreaslon '.  He  spent  most  of  the  rest  of 
hU  active  career  with  the  U.  8.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

In  the  winter  of  1940-41.  he  wrote  me 
from  CalUornla  that  the  Consolidated  Min- 
ing and  amelUng  Company  of  TraU.  British 
Columbia  was  producing  both  ammonium 
nitrate  and  ammonium  phosphate — and 
sending  them  into  California.  He  urged  me 
to  get  a  couple  of  carloads  of  each  shipped 
to  Coon  Rapids  which  I  did  in  the  sprUijt  of 
194L  * 

Pearl  Harbor  was  December  7,  1941. 
In  1942  every  bit  of  emphasis  was  on  rais- 
ing   and    equipping    an    armv     The    bombs 
which   we  used  in   1943^44-46  were  made  of 
TNT.  So  all  nitrogen   was  used  for  bombs. 

But.  It  was  ruled  that  nitrogen  from  Trail, 
British  Columbia  cotild  stui  be  Lmport#d  for 
use  on  "essential  crops"— and  the  produc- 
tion of  hybrid  seed  com  was  recognized  as 
an  "eoaentlal"  crop. 

So  in  1941-42-43-44-45,  I  obtained  two 
carloads  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  two  cars 
of  16-20-ammonlum  phosphate. 

In  those  years — and  for  100  rears  befort; 
those  days— every  land  grant  college  had 
taught— and  rightfully  taught— that  rota- 
tions that  Included  legumes  were  the  way 
to  maintain  satisfactory  yields  Corn,  corn, 
oats  and  clover"  was  the  basic  recommenda- 
tion but  three  year  roUtlons  were  even  bet- 
ter— "Com.  oats  and  clover". 

The  "clover"  could  be  red  clover  or  alfalfa 
or  sweet  clover.  The  sou  had  to  have  lime 
to  correct  addlty— and  the  clover  was  far 
more  vigorous  if  acid  phosphate  and  potash 
were  also  used.  The  clover  year  probably 
with  a  4-year  rotation— every  three  vears 
averaged  putting  50  Sf  of  N  every  four  years 
with  a  3-year  rotation.)  Which  would  be 
12  «  of  N  per  year  on  the  four-year  rotation 
and   16 «   on  the  three-year  rotation 

Prior  to  the  end  of  World  War  n  no  agri- 
cultural university  advocated  the  use  of 
nitrogen  fertUlzerl 

Henry  A.  Wallace  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture from  1932  to  1940  Then  he  was  Vice 
President  from  1940  to  1944.  TTien  he  was 
Secretary  of  Commerce  from  1944  until  he 
resigned  In  1947  to  mn  for  president. 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce  one  of  his  aa- 
slgnmenu  was  to  dispose  of  the  mtrogen 
fixation  plants  that  had  been  buut  to  make 
the  bombs  that  were  dropped  on  Germany 
to  win  the  war.  He  flrst  considered  dis- 
mantling them  and  selling  them  abroad 

However,  he  knew  that  I  had  been  using 
nitrogen  fertUlzer  with  great  success  and 
sent  some  people  out  from  Washington  to 
see  the  resulu.  They  were  almost  unbelieva- 
bly good.  So,  he  had  Jonathan  Qarst  Join 
the  Department  of  Commerce  staff  and  the 
factories  were  sold  to  the  companies  who  had 
managed  them  while  the  nitrogen  for  the 
bombs  were  being  made  for  um  as  nitrogen 
fertUlzer  plants. 

In  1963.  my  brother,  Jonathan,  wrote  a 
book.  "No  Need  For  Hunger",  which  basi- 
cally u  a  story  about  how  food  production 
has   been   improved   by  the  use  of  nitrogen 
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for  fertUtor  for  our  crops  and  by  the  use  of  In  his  book  No  Need  For  Hurxger  vn-ltten  of  7  pounds  per  cultivated  s^^e   In  Holiand 

ur«i  as   the  protein  of  our  mmlnants.  in  1963  Jonathan  quotes  in  full  a  letter  he  the    average    appiicatlon    is   50    pounds    We 

one  of  the  peoommendatlons  for  the  book  wrote   Secretary    Brannan    May    23.    1951.    I  get  the  mtrogen  Irom  fue:  and  au-    We  wiu 

'"'•^  n-t.^*   "*!",  J°"°*^.  ''''°"  '^  ^''^  ^  ^°"°'^^^  ^^'^  ^  ''^^^^^  '^  »-'-^^  phosptau.  ana  pot- 

deJ^  ^^u^L    ,L'^T.     °Z^J  IT*  ■DEPABTMSNTorAcEicui.TBR^  ^.   ^ut   We   have  ti.ese   in   our   mines    For 

th^n  ^,.^^Lfl     "'k     ^^^  ?V^.  ^°"  Washington  25,  DC.  May  23^^1951  s^PUclty   we  will  speak   In   t^rms  of  nitro- 

l™n»  nn  ^o   ,^H    f^       .       ,  What  nitrogen  to  :  The  Secretar^  of  AgrlcuU^                    '  S^'^-  S<^to  get  our  emergency  need  of  7  mll- 

!X^v  H.^t  .nH°H^^"J:«^"^J«^«!!!  ^^-  JonathtmOarsTAsststant  to  the  Sec-  "'>'^  ^^^  "^'-^  f°^  ^^^^-^  we  just  produce 

entirely  right  and  did  a  terrlflc  Job.  No  Need  ^etarv  for  FertUlzer  Faculties  Exd^-  ^'^  ^°^  ^^s  of   nitrogen:    to  keep  up 

For  Hunger  Is  a  splend  d  book  and  Its  essen-  ^j^^  J^^  UoV^Ucn '^*'"'"'*  ^^^^  with   the   population   gains^*e   slmply^add 

tlal  message  is  sound."-Henry  A.  WaUace  ..jjere  is  a  slmp^medrevtew  of  the  need  for  ^00.000  tons  capacity  p^r  vear."            ^  ^ 

ou,^  Ai^'^n'inlVk.'J:^.''^'^'''^'.  °'  fertilizer  in  t?!eTmt3"tIfeIwhchh^Jen  .    ^^^^  °^  ^^  ^-^^hat  Jonathan  could 

ours.  Jake  Bell,  and  I  decided  that  our  wives  checked     throughout     the     Deoartm^t     of  ^^ue    certificates  of  necessity"  which  carried 

T^^n^^'"X''n"'^:t''°'^.^'':  '^:iJ^  Agncuuure      ^                        Department     of  with  them  not  only  a  high  priority  for  the 

w^i^  ^  4^           "^  H  "^  '^°^  ^  Florida.  .^t^^^            ^^  acquisition  of  steel  and  other  necessities  for 

Zri    ,r^^.Tl      ^'T  tT^  ^T  .^^PP'^i  Short  of  cotton.  We  are  not  gol^  "'  pr«3^l  buUdlng  the  nitrogen  .Ixatlon  plant*  but  also 

^d    looking   over    Washington.    Jake   and    I  ^          ^^  ^j^                     with  a  no^  cr^  we  "^^   '^'^  accelerated   depreciation   sched- 

^u,  ~    n>,     ,     %^-^-  ^^'P^'^^'^*  «'  ^^:  WUl  not  hai^esrenoiSh  f^d  ^^  a-dlt  "'^^-^^  *'«  ^^le  to  issue  fixation  units  for 

culture^  Char  es  Brannan   was   Secretary  of  ^^^  ^^^,  ^Jugh  »^ wlll^  luX^o  harv  ^^^  Production  of  more  than  a  mlUlon  tons 

Agriculture   at   the   tln^   and   I  had  known  „^   ^   nornmrcrop    ^rnoVJlatlon   o^  the  °^  ^'trogen  in  the  years  1951  and  1952.  And, 

him  for  several  years.  So.  we  called  on  hlml  nnittn  .5t=V«=  kJ.  «„  ,,      P^P^*^''"^  ^^f   ^^^e  more    certificates   of    necessltv    were    i«iii«d 

Luor "^Tow^^mL'?-^'^  "''"'  ^'""^  "  fa?!^1f  w"?oromy"h^reT bIJiVup  our  T'^   "'f   ^P^^l^^'^'^^^^Uon'^^ 

Tls-'LswrwaTar'^^r follows:  'Terrible!  [TJ^J^.T^  "  k^  ^^^^f  ^^^^^^  "^c^^^: ^ZT^"    "^'^    ^^^^    ^' 

we  are  short  of  grain.  We  ax.  short  of  cat-  X^:,,^nZ  Tj'^nuln^Ze'^T.r  ""  ^^^  '^^'^  -^^^"-  ^«'<^«  ^^^^  "pw-anl 

tie— short  of  hogs.  We  are  at  war  In  Korea—  ..t„   .i,  "hIJ^^     muuon  P^P^e  pw  year.  starting  in  1955— a.-;  more  and  mor».  faVrnpr^ 

and  there  Is  a  posslbUlty  that  we  may  be  at  _^  2o%^u^  ^±\'^^^^  ^^  *""  "^^  discovered  whawre^?Tn^eas^^uld ™ml 

war   with   the  Soviet  Union  or  China.   How  2T^m°nXple^^tt^lW  ^\  T  ^  Jrom  generous  fertUlzer  ap?So^"u^ 

can  we  produce  more  food?"  .viniTrT,, >    „  k<  v  !    J       ^^'•"*"y  ^ent  up  27  f^om  1951   and  1952  unUl  1955  and   ra'M  t.n 

I  told  him  I  knew  the  answer.  The  answer  ^'^^rU^^ilalnT'^e^'nl'tld^r^S:  ^'  '''r  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^Tthe'mt^^en  av'alS! 

I  suggested  was  that  we  do  for  agriculture  u,   i860.  In  ?8M  an   L«^  in  p^ulati^  able.  Just  look  at  the  com  historj-  enclosed, 

what  we  did  for  the  manufacturers  of  air-  gave  no  concern  bt^au^^^ha?  mu?h™  o,^L°''^   ^^^^'   ^°"^  J"'**"^  '^'^'y   *-«^t  ^^^ 

planes,  tanks^  guns  and  every   kind  of   war  Lid  to  bring  ^dfrcmtwLlon    to  195?  we  VA  k""^^^"  ^  ^^^  ^"^^^'^  *  8»^  °^  °^y 

equipment.  We  gave  them  a  "certificate  of  are  not  nnirlhr^^r  fo,^!  i^     ..       f  ^^^  bushels  in  25  years,  a  gain  moeMv  due 

necessity"  which  permitted   them  to  depre-  o^^nt^Vu^^Mon     ^.^  ^f         "°'' '°vf  °^  ^  changing  from  no  use  of  hvbrtraeed  to 

elate  out  their  factories  in  a  short  period  of  IJ            Population,    but    Increases    should  complete  use  of  hybrid  seed         '           ^^  ^ 

say  four  or  five  years-lnsiead  of  over  a  20-  l^l,'^''^^"'  because  we  have,  practicaUy  m    the    18   years    since    fertUlzer    became 

year  period.  P^l-g.  no  more  land  to  bring  under  cultl-  avaUable.  the  yield  has  Inc^^fro^lS^ 

The  United  States  had  what  was  known  as  '*."°°-        ^.       ^_            .,  bushels  per  acre  to  85  bushels  per  acre       % 

a    -War  Production  Board".  The    "War  Pro-  "  ^^  estimated  we  wlU  this  year  exhaust  Every  fanner  who  plants  com  noTknows'^ 

ductlon   Board"    Issued    the    "certificates    of  our  reserves  of  grain   to  the  danger  point,  that  40%  or  thereabout  of  hisTleUis  are  due 

necessity"  which  gave  the  holder  a  priority  We  are  therefore  faced  with  an  emergency  to   generous    applications   of    ba!^c^  7^ 

for  the  purchase -^f  the  steel  or  other  scarce  situation  to  provide  more  grain  In  1952  Just  tlll»r  contalnine  N— P  o    ^nrt^  A^  i 

commodltles-and       a       fast       depreciation  ^.."^P  ^^P  ^^  P^-^^ -^  °^  ~-^Ptlon.  herbicides  and  iLecUcldes  ^nd  S^rt<S 

Bcneauie.  we  can  calculate  our  present  and  future  mana«>ment  nrsrtt™.^  o„.k    »=   .v,               , 

I  pointed  out  that  every  Soils  Department  needs  as  would  have  been  done  In  1860;  that  weU-^a^t^   hSi   LS^  c^r^-in^  ?^   ° 

t^  ^^^^STiv-^s  s„';.nTop'^"-  r.rr.,v:;:  ~~'  ---"- -Sis; 

sr"£;r;5?fpf„sr-„v»',r^°;i  tz^TZ!^z:s^i;z::T^X  -»--—"-"—: 

iTiL^^Tr-^,  *'"^^*^''  Of  corn-that  a  duced  enough  feed  to  equal  the  demlnd^r     "^^  Dillon  people ,830 

mllir  bushels^f"  ™^nrA:d.Thar?rthl  '^^  ^'^  '^  -^^  ^^^0  mUUoiTr^s.  T^o     Sbim''^'^  ^T* "---     '^ 

only  way  I  knew  he  could  do  what  he  IZ^.  "^K^"  ''"^'^  '"  Population,  we  need  to     ^^^f.Z^"^-,  - '^ 

He  said.  "Who  would  you  get  to  manage  *^**  ^ '^   '"'^  °^  ^°^  ^'^'^  P"  P«^^n.  We     ^^^  »'""°«  P«>Ple -     1976 

It?"  would  have  to  add  3  million  acres  per  year  Present  world  population  growth   Is  estl- 

I  told  him  that  Jonathan  had  helped  Henry  "^"^  ^"  ^^  '^^"^^  ''^  «^ould  have  to  find  30  mated  to  be  80  mUllon  per  vlu-  Bv  1977  we 

WaUace  sell  the  nitrogen  plants  buUt  m  the  m^Hon  acres   In  other  words,  U)e  tcould  have  wUl   have   added   240  mlllloii   oeoole  -n  th» 

war  years.  And,  that  he  knew  about  nitrogen,  'o  discorer  another  state  like  lotca.  world  pc^ulaUon— which  Is  moreoeonie  th«n 

And.  that  he  was  retired— In  good  health  and  "^t  Is  a  relief  to  tum   to  the  alternative,  now  Uve  In  the  United  States        *^*"''  "**" 

available.  So.  within  a  week,  Jonathan  was  One  ton  of  nitrogen   In  fertilizer  equals  14  We  must  not  only  have  more  fertlU^r  in 

back    in    Washington    as    "Assistant    to    the  acres  of  good   farmland.   We  are  not  using  the    U  S  A  — but    mLh    mn^ C.               ,v 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Fertilizer  FacUl-  nearly  as  much  nitrogen  as  could  be  ap^  wc^ld                                                         °^'   "*' 

ties  Expansion  for  MobUlzatlon".  to  increase  crop  yields.  We  use  an  average  Rosv^ix    Oarst 
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PROHTBmON  ON  THE  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  RHODESIAN  CHROME 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  throughout 
the  course  of  debate  on  8.  1868,  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  launched  a  con- 
certed attack  on  the  United  Nations.  It 
was  obvious  to  me  that  the  real  issue 
Involved  in  S.  1868  on  the  part  of  these 
Senators  was  not  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desU,  but  the  United  NaUons  itself. 

As  a  long-time  and  pragmatic  sup- 
porter of  the  UJJ.,  I  was  very  disturbed 
by  this  assault.  I  believe  the  arguments 
to  be  very  shortsighted  and  potentially 
dangerous  to  our  participatlcHi  In  an 
institution  which  Is  vital  to  our  national 
Interests  and  foreign  policy  conduct.  I 
was  deeply  relieved  and  gratified  by  the 
Senate  action  yesterday  which  resulted 
In  passage  of  S.  186S. 

Therefore,  I  would  Uke  to  note  a  col- 
umn written  by  Anthony  Astrachan 
which  appeared  m  the  December  16  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post.  Mr  Astra- 
chan very  effectively  lays  out  the  case 
for  why  there  is  a  need  for  a  United 
Nations. 

As  Mr.  Astrachan  noted: 

The  October  wax  In  the  Middle  Bast  proved 
once  again  that  the  United  Natlona  cannot 
make  peace  on  its  own  but  is  tndlapenaable 
when  Its  members  want  peace. 

He  added : 

Had  there  been  no  United  Nations,  there 
would  be  no  new  talks  In  Geneva. 

However,  the  most  appropriate  obser- 
vation offered  by  Mr.  Astrachan  was  the 
following : 

It  Is  indispensable  because  It  provides  the 
forum  In  which  the  combatants  and  the 
great  powers  can  give  public  form  to  the 
poeltlons  they  work  out  in  private,  and  be- 
cause It  provides  the  machinery  by  which 
they  institutionalize  their  decisions. 

This  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  Issue.  We 
live  in  a  very  complex  international  com- 
munity in  which  many  complex  prob- 
lems abound.  We  cannot  attempt  to  ra- 
tionalize this  reality  in  simple  terms  and 
simple  solutions,  because  the  Interna- 
tiona] community  is  not  marked  by 
simplicity.  We  have  to  recognize  the 
realities  and  come  to  grips  with  these 


realities  In  the  most  effective  manner 
possible.  It  does  not  mean  retreating 
from  responsibility,  but  exercising 
responsibility. 

In  this  morning's  edition  of  The 
Washington  Post,  Mr.  Astrachan  also 
had  an  analytical  piece  on  the  28th 
General  Assembly: 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  the  United 
Nations,  diplomats  agree — prlmarUy  because 
the  Security  Council  proved  able  to  play 
what  US.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer called  "a  very  useful  role"  In  ending 
the  Middle  East  War. 

Here  again,  Mr.  Astrachan  offers  some 
very  poignant  observations  when  he 
noted: 

The  oouncU's  (Security  CouncU)  actions 
diew  praise  from  Klaelnger  last  month.  He 
called  the  U.N.  an  effective  sounding  board, 
a  rapid  means  of  communication  among  the 
parties  to  the  war.  the  mcwt  effective  way  to 
reach  a  cease-Ore  and  a  buffer  preventing 
confrontation. 

This  is  the  essence  of  wiiy  the  United 
States  must  remain  In  the  United  Nations 
and  why  the  United  Nations  must  con- 
tinue to  exist.  We  solve  nothing  if  at- 
tempts diminish  our  participation  in  the 
institution.  On  the  other  hand,  by  up- 
grading our  participation  in  the  United 
Nations,  we  stand  to  gain  much  from  the 
international  stability  arising  out  of 
such  a  participation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.   19.   1973) 
A  CJooD  Yka«  roa  UN   Euros  WrrH 

Ul»BXAT    NOTX 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 
U»rm»  Nations.  Dec.  18. — This  has  been 
a  good  year  for  the  United  Nations,  diplo- 
mats agree — prlmarUy  because  the  Securttv 
Council  proved  able  to  play  what  U.S  Sec'- 
retauT  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  called  "a 
v«7  useful  roie"  In  ending  the  Middle  East 


The  achievements  at  the  38th  General  As- 
sembly, which  ended  today,  were  much  nx>re 
tenuous,  although  both  the  Soviets  and  the 
Americans  praised  It  for  their  own  purpose*. 

The  council's  actions  drew  praise  from 
Kissinger  last  month.  He  called  the  UJJ. 
an  effective  sounding  board,  a  rapid  mea.Ts 


of  communication  swnong  the  parttee  to  the 
war,  the  most  effective  way  to  reach  a  cease- 
fire and  a  buffer  preventing  confrontation. 
Some  diplomats  here  doubt  that  the  coiin- 
cU  will  be  as  effective  next  year,  when  Bye- 
lorussia, a  Soviet  state,  and  Iraq,  an  Arab 
militant.  tcJce  non-permanent  seats.  They 
will  replace  Yugoslavia  and  IndU,  two  non- 
aligned  states  which  played  Important  roles 
In  the  councU's  peacekeeping  efforts  this 
year. 

The  only  real  reason  for  optimism  is  that 
the  councU  showed  this  year  that  It  can  deal 
with  a  specific  crisis,  when  the  parties  and 
their  great-power  patrons  allow,  even  though 
It  stlU  has  not  reached  the  long-sought 
agreement  on  the  general  philosophy  of 
peace-keeping. 

U.S.  Ambassador  W  Tapley  Bennett  Jr. 
called  the  assembly  "a  constructive  force 
for  international  cooperation  on  the  broadest 
scale." 

The  comment  astonished  UJJ.  observers. 
Bennett  explained,  "The  assembly  wisely 
chose  to  agree  where  agreement  was  possi- 
ble, and.  In  most  Instances,  to  avoid  fruit- 
less confrontation  where  It  was  not." 

That  made  the  assembly's  most  Important 
achievement  Its  decision  to  defer  votes  on 
the  UN.  presence  in  Korea  and  the  question 
of  who  should  represent  Cambodia 

Bennett  also  praised  the  assembly  decision 
to  hold  a  world  food  confererxe  In  Rome 
next  year.  He  attributed  It  to  a  suggestion 
Kissinger  made  here  In  September  and  called 
It  an  example  of  speedy  UJ*.  action,  but  the 
conference  had  actually  been  In  the  works 
of  the  PVxxl  and  Agriculture  Organization 
weU  before  that. 

Soviet  Ambassador  Yakov  Malik  gave  his 
highest  praise  to  the  assembly's  endo«sement 
of  the  Soviet  proposal  to  ask  the  five  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  CouncU  to  cut 
their  military  budgets  by  10  per  cent  and  use 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  budget  to  aid  devel- 
oping countries. 

The  vote  was  83  to  3,  with  China  and  Al- 
bania voting  against,  and  38  abstentions, 
among  them  Britain,  Prance  and  the  United 
States.  The  proposal  has  no  chance  of  being 
put  Into  effect. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  18,  1073] 

UJi     CoNTsiBtmow    LntrrxD.    Iitobpinsabls 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

UNrr»D  Nations  —The  October  war  In  the 
Middle  East  proved  once  again  that  the 
United  Nations  cannot  make  peace  on  Its 
own  but  is  IndUpensable  when  Its  members 
want  peace. 

Now  diplomats  here  are  wondering  what 
they  can  do  for  an  encore  Kurt  Waldhelm's 
presence  at  the  new  talks  in  Geneva  Is  mere- 
ly  symboUc — a  reminder   to  the   .\raJ>«.   tfie 
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IsrHe.:s  ajid  the  ^reat  powers  that  they  can- 
not Unore  the  world  as  they  try  to  end  the 
perennial  crisis  In  the  regie  i.  The  United 
Nations  Ls  n  more  :ucely  tr  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  new  efTorts  to  b\illd  a 
"Just  a:.d  duraoie  pjeace"  than  it  did  In  the 
six  years  between  the  last  two  wars,  when 
Qunnar  Jarrlnt?,  the  special  UJs'  represent- 
ative, seemed  always  to  end  by  talking  to 
h'mself. 

Still,  had  there  been  no  United  Nations, 
there  would  be  no  new  talks  In  Geneva. 
That's  considerable  C'^mfort  to  XJH.  diplo- 
mats who  fumed  during  the  first  week  of 
the  war  whUe  the  Security  Council  met  fo\ir 
times  and  did  nothing.  Neither  the  Arabs 
nor  the  Israelis  were  ready  to  stop  fighting, 
and  their  great-power  patrons  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pull  them  apart — the  effort 
might  have  reduced  the  Influence  that  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  try  to  exert  in  the 
Middle  East,  or  brought  them  Into  serious 
confrontation  with  each  other  The  limits 
of  va.  "jxjwer"  were  never  clearer. 

But  by  the  third  week  of  fighting,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  shared 
a  fear  that  the  war  effort  would  Injure  their 
detente  more  than  a  peace  effort.  Egypt  and 
the  Soviet  Union  shared  a  desire  to  forestaU 
Israeli  mUltary  gains  and  to  create  an  op- 
portunity for  Arab  diplomatic  gains.  Europ>e 
and  Japan  feared  that  a  longer  war  would 
mean  a  worse  oil  crisis. 

So  Egypt,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  went  to  the  United  Nations  for  a 
cease-fire  that  would  be  politically  accept- 
able to  everyone.  Diplomacy  In  Cairo,  Jeru- 
salem. Moscow  and  Washington  produced 
agreement  to  link  the  cease-fire  to  "Imme- 
diate and  concurrent"  negotiations  for  a 
durable  peace,  but  the  agreement  came  to 
life  only  when  It  was  embodied  In  a  Security 
Council  resolution.  It  was  a  classic  Illus- 
tration of  the  Indlspensablllty  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  Is  Indispensable  because  It  provides  the 
forum  In  which  the  combatants  and  the 
great  powers  can  give  public  form  to  the 
positions  they  work  out  In  private,  and  be- 
cause It  provides  the  machinery  by  which 
they  Institutionalize  their  decisions. 

The  United  Nations  has  never  forced  a 
sovereign  country  to  stop  fighting,  but  It 
formalized  cease-fires  In  the  Middle  East  In 
1949,  1956.  1967  and  1973. 

The  United  Nations  has  never  constructed 
a  solid  peace,  but  it  made  peace  m  the  Mld- 
die  East  a  posslbUlty  with  two  resolutions 
Security  Council  Resolution  242  of  November, 
1967.  which  Is  stUl  the  basis  at  negotiations, 
and  Resolution  338  of  last  October,  which 
gave  the  negotiations  new  life  In  Geneva 

The  fact  that  the  Geneva  talks  grew  a\iX. 
at  a  U.N.  resolution  reassures  diplomats  who 
are  disturbed  that  the  talks  may  become  a 
way  of  Institutionalizing  diplomacy  outside 
the  United  Nations.  Waldhelm's  presence  Is 
Intended  to  provide  further  reassurances. 

It  may  be  only  symbolic,  but  the  Imfxw- 
tance  of  the  symbolism  was  demonstrated  by 
the  long  consultations  among  Security  Coun- 
cU members  last  week  over  the  way  the  coun- 
cU would  endorse  the  Idea  that  Waldhelm 
should  preside,  at  least  at  the  ceremonial 
opening  sessions  In  Geneva  Even  the  diplo- 
mats who  wish  he  would  play  a  bigger  role 
admit  that  p>eace  never  could  be  constructed 
in  a  council  debate. 

Waldhelm  may  also  remind  the  world  that 
the  United  Nations  does  two  other  Important 
things  that  neither  the  great  powers  nor  the 
combatants  can  do  In  the  Middle  East:  It 
gives  other  nations  a  voice  In  shaping  peace, 
and  It  does  most  of  the  dirty  work  involved 
In  preventing  war  from  breaking  out  by 
accident. 

Those  functions  were  closely  linked  In  the 
Security  Council's  October  8e.>alon  The  eight 
non-aligned  nations  In  the  oouncll,  disturbed 
at  the  threat  of  U.S. -Soviet  "condominium" 
over  Middle  East  diplomacy,  suggested  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  UJ^.  Emergency  'Force  to 


keep  the  cease-fire  alive.  The  United  States, 
anxious  to  keep  Soviet  troops  oul  of  the  area, 
decided  to  support  them  if  permanent  mem- 
bers  of    the   oouncll   were    barred   from  the 

force,  and  the  Soviets  had  tc  foriow  sul:. 

The  forc«  created  by  those  "other  nations" 
Is  now  keeping  the  Egyptian^  and  Israelis  la 
p.iice  suppiy.tit  i.he  civUlaxxs  In  Suez  City, 
and  generally  maintaining  the  cesae-flre.  Its 
cxjmmander,  Oen.  Enslo  SlUas\'uo  of  Finland, 
keeps  trying  to  find  ways  In  which  his  troops 
c&n  make  greater  contributions  to  the  tran- 
sition from  cease-fire  to  peace,  like  oSerlng 
to  place  them  betwee:.  the  Egyptians  and 
Israelis  If  the  two  sides  are  ready  to  try  dis- 
engagement before  Geneva. 

Some  of  the  sjnaJl  nations,  remembering 
the  real  contribution  they  made  by  creating 
UNEP,  demanded  and  got  another  Sectmty 
CoiuicU  meeting  before  Geneva,  so  they  could 
maintain  their  claim  to  a  voice  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  hy  giving  Waldhelm  "Instructions" 
This  was  Intended  to  be  no  more  than  an 
endorsement  of  what  Egypt,  Israel  and  the 
great  powers  had  agreed  on,  but  the  council 
met  before  Henry  Kissinger  achieved  final 
agreement  on  details,  and  Moscow  and  \Va.sh- 
Ington  obstalned  on  the  instructions  to  Wald- 
helm. If  the  road  leads  straight  from  Geneva 
to  a  durable  peace,  the  smaU  nations'  ef- 
forts may  quickly  be  forgotten.  In  the  much 
more  likely  event  that  It  does  not,  their 
emergency  force  will  be  remembered,  and  they 
may  get  yet  another  chance  to  show  that 
the  United  Nations,  despite  Its  Umltatlons, 
Is  Indispensable  to  peace. 


comprehensi\t:  employment 
and  training  act 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  S.  1559.  This 
legislation  is  a  culmination  of  excellent 
Initiatives  from  the  suiministration  and 
extensive  work  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
Special  praise  in  the  Senate  should  go 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Employment, 
Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Nelson,  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  legislation.  My  colleagues. 
Senators  Cranston,  Javfts,  eind 
ScHWEiKER  also  deserve  praise  for  their 
continuing  interest  and  work  on  this 
legislation 

When  hearings  began  earlier  this  year 
In  the  Employment  Subcommittee  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  in  the 
minds  of  many  regarding  a  special  rsv- 
enue-sharing  approarh  for  man;x  wer 
training  These  concerrLs  I  believe  have 
been  adequately  resolved  without  de- 
stroying the  merits  of  a  specialized  reve- 
nue-sharing approach,  as  the  legislation 
provides  State  and  local  governments 
with  flexabllity  and  financial  assistance 
to  assume  responsibilities  for  job  train- 
ing and  public  5Pr^•ice  employment.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  had  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  review  testimony  in  Washington,  but 
also  to  consider  firsthand  in  my  own 
State  of  Ohio  the  views  of  citv  and  coun- 
ty officials,  program  administrators, 
business  community  leaders,  labor  orga- 
nization officials  and  program  partici- 
pants with  respect  to  the  merits  of  Job 
training.  I  firmly  believe  from  my  ex- 
perience In  considering  thL«  legislation 
lat  job  training  Is  an  e.ssentlal  key  to 
alleviating  the  unemployment  problem.s 
which  periodically  surface  In  the  econ- 
omy. This  legislation  is  especially  perti- 


nent today  as  our  economy  faces  the  pos- 
sibility of  substantial  unemployment  re- 
sulting from  the  energy  shortage  in  that 
it  not  only  provides  job  training  oppor- 
tunities, but  also  authorizes  for  public 
service  employment  programs  for  areas 
that  have  imemployment  of  6.5  percent 
or  more. 

The  bill  would  consoUdate  and  decen- 
tralize programs  to  create  jobs  and  trsiin 
the  unemployed.  Any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment havmg  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more  would  be  eligible  to  receive  fund- 
ing as  prime  sponsors  for  job  training 
programs.  Additionally,  a  provision  is 
provided  to  permit  units  of  local  govern- 
ment with  populations  between  50.000  to 
100,000  to  apply  as  program  agents  for 
the  implementation  of  public  service  em- 
ployment programs. 

Vietnam  era  veterans  would  be  given  a 
preference  for  public  service  jobs  and, 
hopefully,  the  unemployment  rate  among 
this  most  deserving  group  of  Americans 
can  be  reduced. 

Piotections  are  also  contained  in  the 
legislation  to  provide  strong  considera- 
tions for  the  continuation  of  existing 
manpower  training  programs  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness.  Part  of  these  pro- 
grams could  include  skilled  training  cen- 
ters, which  I  might  add  can  receive  addi- 
tional assistance  tltrough  State  allocated 
money  earmarked  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, SER.  operation  mainstream,  and 
summer  neighborhood  youth  employ- 
ment programs.  Opportunities  indus- 
trialization centers — OIC — also  are  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  as  a  community 
based  manpower  training  activity  that 
should  be  considered  for  future  funding. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  this  ref- 
erence to  OIC.  as  I  beheve  this  program 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  bring  meaning- 
ful jobs  to  Individuals  in  the  inner  city. 

Providing  training  programs  to  indi- 
viduals so  they  can  help  themselves  is 
one  of  the  most  Imporiar.t  ways  by  which 
government  can  help  its  citizens.  The  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  is  consistent 
with  this  objective.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  it. 


RUSSELL  LONG'S   BUNCH  OF 

.ACXmSTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cemt)er  18,  1973,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
read  an  article  in  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal which  describes  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  Its  distin- 
guished chairman,  Russell  Long  of 
Louisiana 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Rnance  Committee  for  10  years  and  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  watch  It  evolve 
as  well  as  to  participate  in  Its  delibera- 
tions. 

The  committee  handles  some  of  the 
most  Important  issues  in  America — social 
security,  medicare,  health  insurance, 
taxes,  unemployment  insurance,  and  in- 
ternational trade. 

.•^s  the  article  points  out  the  Finance 
Committee  is  more  and  more  an  activist 
committee — taking  the  lead  m  increasing 
social  security  benefits,  improving  medi- 
care, and  a  host  of  other  programs  Its 
staff  is  made  up  of  top-notch  profes- 
sionals. 

The  members  of  the  committee  reflect 
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dlfferring  philooophles.  But  more  oHen      to  c»lculAtUi«  wb*t  Coogre—  wiu  (k>  in  tbe 
than  not  we  c&n  find  mutually  a^reecible     expwisiT*  ie«iAUtiv»  t«nitory  tbeoe  two  oom- 

zziltt«ea  bold. 

Purther.  the  Pln*nc«  Committee  itaelf  la 
cbwiglng.  It's  Qo  long«r  a  citadel  at  conaerra- 
ttam.  Tbree  or  four  KaaertlTe  and  lnteUlg«ot 
liberal  Democrata  have  been  named  to  the 
panel  and  a  resurgent  Ruaaell  Uxig  now 
aeema  more  attuned  to  the  liberal  tendenckea 
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path3    to    8w:hleve    beneficial    lerlslatlve 
results. 

A  recent  example  Is  the  Long-Ribicoff 
health  insurance  bill  It  has  the  support 
ot  moderates,  conservatives,  and  liberals 
of  both  parties  and  Is  a  major  step  for- 


ward in  protecting  all  Americans  against     of  the  senate  in  aome  areaa.  The  committee 


large  health  bills. 

As  the  article  correctly  points  out  our 

legislative  achievements  in  the  comnilt- 

»tee   are   due   in   large   part   to  Senator 

Longs  skill  and  patience  in  reconciling 

conflicting  views  on  an  issue 

I  ask  unanimous  coi.Lsent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

Russnx  LoNos  BtTNCH  or  AmviBis 
(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 
Washingtok — Ruaeell  Long  Inalata  he  s  a 
strict  conatrucUonlst.  "I  flrmly  believe  Ln 
what  the  Constitution  aaya  about  the  House 
originating  revenue  measxires."  avers  the 
Senator  from  Loutslana. 

Then  comes  the  cilnker.  "But  I  havent 
been  able  to  And  where  the  Conatltutlon  says 
anything  about    germ&neneM.'  " 

With  these  words,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Plnance  Comnxlttee  is  laying  down 
a  direct  ciiallenge  to  the  power  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  once-aUnighty  House  Ways  and 
Metuxs  Committee  For  what  he's  really  say- 
ing la  chat  he  Intends  to  go  right  on  doing 
something  he  and  hla  committee  have  done 
a  lot  of  lately — taking  minor  House-passed 
bills  and  t.arlr1ng  sweeping  pieces  of  unre- 
lated legislation  Into  them 

This  tactic  has  enabled  the  previously  less 
Important  Senate  committee  to  frustrate  Ita 
House  counterpart  and  dominate  one  legis- 
lative Issue  after  another  for  a  whole  year 
now.  While  Ways  and  Means  has  beei.  mired 
In  intenuLl  db^utes  and  the  lengthy  con- 
sideration of  very  few  tasuee,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  leaped  Into  the  vacuum 
and,  wtVi  much  abandon.  Initiated  far-reach- 
ing legislation  In  such  key  areaa  as  Social  Se- 
ctirlty.  welfare,  health  benefits  and  campaign 
financing. 

Some  of  this  legislation  has  been  flatly 
rejected  by  offended  Housa  members.  But  In 
a  number  of  other  lnstaik:«8.  the  Senate 
committee  has  prevailed.  Clearly  It  has  its 
opposite  numbers  In  the  House  on  the 
defensive. 

"Every  time  we  turn  around  we're  respond- 
ing to  the  latest  whim  of  Ruaaell  Long."  0(.>m- 
plalns  one  House  member  "The  Constitution 
says  the  House  Is  supposed  to  initiate  reve- 
nue legislation,  but  recently  you'd  never 
know  It.'  echoes  Rep.  BUI  Archer  (R  ,  Texas) . 
a  freshman  member  of  Ways  and  Means. 

A  CRANCB  09   ACTION 

In  years  past,  the  Senate  panel  served 
primarily  as  an  appellate  court  for  Ways  and 
Meann  decisions,  usually  only  making  mod- 
est changes.  Even  when  major  alterations 
were  adopted  In  the  Senate,  more  often  than 
not  they  were  topped  out  when  the  two 
groups  went  to  conference  to  resolve  differ- 
ences. 

No  lon^r  This  year  the  Senate  committee 
was  the  driving  force  behind  Social  Security 
benefit  boosts,  a  sweeping  overhaul  of  the 
pr'.ate  pension  system.  Increases  In  federal 
welfare  payments  to  the  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled, new  regulations  governing  social  serv- 
ice payments  to  the  states  for  welfare  re- 
cipients and  refinements  in  the  taxpayer 
checkoff  plan  to  finance  future  presiden- 
tial elections 

A!l  Of  which  suggests  that  considerable 
changes  will  now  be  necessary  when  it  comes 


remains  more  conservative  and  small  state- 
oriented  than  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  but  the 
trend  clearly  Is  leftward. 

All  of  which  means,  according  to  some  Sen- 
ate insiders,  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
continue  to  strike  out  on  its  own  whether 
the  House  likes  It  or  not.  At  the  same  time  U 
wUl  be  more  likely  to  sharply  alter  bills  It  re- 
ceives from  the  House 

Specifically,  this  probably  will  produce 
more  social  welfare  schemes,  including  at- 
teoipts  to  channel  more  funds  and  induce- 
ments to  the  working  poor,  such  as  the  re- 
cent Senate-approved  plan  to  give  a  tax  credit 
to  working  poor  families. 

In  the  crucial  area  of  health  care,  which 
Congress  may  take  up  next  year,  the  commit- 
tee Is  attracted  by  a  middle  ground  already 
advanced  by  Chairman  Long  and  Sen.  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff  (D..  Conn.),  an  influential  lib- 
eral on  the  panel  This  $9-bUllon-a-year  plan 
would  have  the  federal  government  pick  up 
"catastrophic"  medical  costs  for  all  Income 
levels  and  provide  more  direct  aid  to  low  in- 
come families. 

Regarding  trade,  few  expect  the  Finance 
Committee  to  rubber-stamp  the  House-ap- 
proved blU  It  will  take  up  next  year.  Early  es- 
timates are  that  some  more  restrictive  trade 
provisions  could  be  written  Into  the  legisla- 
tion, with  the  President's  unprecedented  new 
authority  modified  somewhat  and  perhaps 
some  curbs  slapped  on  the  activities  of  mul- 
tinational corporations. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  key  area  of  taxation,  the 
Flnanc«  Committee  may  continue  to  take  a 
back  seat  to  Ways  and  Means.  Few  serious 
new  tax  proposals  are  floated  from  the  Sen- 
ate tax-writers  and  they  retain  an  image  of 
frequent  caterers  to  special  Interests. 

Technically,  the  finance  panel  never  does 
actually  initiate  legislation.  But  what  It  does 
do  Is  tack  key  proposals  onto  minor  measures 
sent  over  from  the  House  The  major  pension 
legislation,  tor  example,  was  added  on  an  un- 
tmportant  bill  making  some  Insignificant 
technical  tax  changes. 

Bouse  members  complain  that  such  addi- 
tions are  often  done  hurriedly  and  carelessly 
Practically  every  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  example,  says  the  pen- 
sion bill  Is  full  of  sloppy  legislative  mistakes. 
This  is  why  the  Senate  shouldn't  use  such  a 
"loophole."  they  say.  to  Infringe  on  ths 
House's  constitutional  duties. 

But  Sen.  Long,  a  33-year-Senate  veteran, 
shows  no  signs  of  bowing  to  House  pressures 
here  "I  went  on  the  Finance  Committee  not 
because  I  wanted  to  keep  things  from  hap- 
pening but  because  I  wanted  something  to 
happen."  he  recalls 

Ifs  this  activist  streak,  whether  It  be  for 
liberal  or  conservative  causes,  that  dlstln- 
gulahee  Russell  Long  from  many  earlier  fi- 
nance panel  chairmen.  When  he  took  over  the 
committee  In  196C.  he  Inherited  a  skeleton 
staff  with  no  real  experts  Today,  there  are 
about  a  doeen  first-class  staffers  Including 
specialists  In  taxes,  welfare.  Social  Security, 
health  care  and  trade.  (The  panel  also  usee 
the  staff  of  the  prestigious  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion ) 

Recently.  Chairman  Long  also  ha<«  become 
more  sensitive  to  spreading  power  around  his 
committee  a  little.  This  year,  for  exampl«>,  he 
bowed  to  pressure  and  set  up  six  subccnnmlt- 
tees.  marking  the  first  time  In  memory  the 
committee  has  had  such  subgroups.  (The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  still  has  no  sub- 
committees.) 


Further,  Sen  Long  siiiriu  to  have  con- 
cluded reluctantly  that  ttm  oocnmlttse'a  com- 
position will  have  to  continue  to  move  closer 
to  the  liberally-Inclined  Senate  This  year,  he 
raised  no  fuas  when  Utwral  Sen  Walter  Mon- 
dale  ( D  .  Minn. )  was  added  to  tlie  committee, 
although  he  had  fought  the  Idea  previously. 
He  acknowledges  that  more  Northern  UbenOa 
of  the  Mondale  stripe  probably  wUl  fill  any 
upcoming  vacancies 

Sen.  Mondale.  along  with  more  veteran 
maint>er8  Abe  Rlblcoff  and  Sen  Oaylord  Nel- 
son (D  .  Wis.)— and  on  some  Issues,  freshman 
Sen.  Lloyd  Bentaeu  (D.  Texas) —provide  an 
InteUectual  force  that  llhsrals  lacked  before. 
"Russell  knows  that  on  almost  any  Issue  he 
Just  cant  Ignore  these  terribly  bright  liberals 
or  he  may  get  taken  on  the  floor. "  says  an- 
other Senator. 

8«n  Long  has  a  close  personal  and  profes- 
sional reUtlonship  with  Oaylord  Nelson  and 
often  works  with  Sen.  Rlblcoff  "This  com- 
mittee Is  becoming  more  broad -gauged." 
notes  the  Connecticut  Democrat.  "And  the 
fact  Is  that  Russell  himself  U  often  a  very 
broad-gauged  man."" 

Meanwhile,  the  seven  Republicans  on  the 
IS-man  committee  have  their  problems  The 
ranking  minority  member,  Utah's  Wallace 
Bennett,  la  a  highly  respected,  very  knowl- 
edgeable conaervatlve :  Clialrman  Long  tries 
to  work  closely  with  him  on  major  legislation 
even  though  they  sometimes  dlsat^ree  sharply. 

But  Sen.  Bennett  la  retiring  next  year.  The 
next  two  Republicans — Nebraska  s  Carl  Cur- 
tis and  Arizona's  Paul  Fannin — share  his  con- 
servaiLsm.  but,  according  to  insiders,  lack  his 
expertise  and  the  respect  he  generates. 
"These  guys  are  pettifoggers."  says  an  un- 
charitable committee  Democrat.  Some  OOP 
strategists  feel  OOP  leadership  on  some  Is- 
sues may  be  provided  by  two  able  Republi- 
cans with  the  least  seniority  on  the  panel, 
moderate  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon  and  con- 
servative WUllam  Roth  of  Delaware. 

All  of  which  means  that  Russell  Long  usu- 
ally will  be  able  to  move  the  committee  at 
least  in  the  general  direction  he  desires 
"Rusaell  doesn't  have  much  t-ouble  forming 
either  a  moderate-conservative  or  a  liberal - 
conservauve  coalition. '•  says  one  member. 

NOT   BAST    TO   CATBOOUZX 

And  the  colorful  bayou  battler  is  anything 
but  easy  to  conventionally  categorize.  He's 
the  son  of  the  most  famous  Southern  popu- 
lUt,  the  late  Huey  (Klngflsh)  Long,  and  also 
la  the  darling  of  the  oU  and  gas  lobby  Few 
Senators  are  more  generous  In  vptlne  aid  for 
the  elderly  or  disabled,  yet  none  are  more 
eager  to  crack  down  on  alleged  welfare 
abuses.  He's  equally  efficient  arguing  for 
special  tax  breaks  to  aid  major  Industries  or 
for  public  flnanclng  of  campaigns  to  curb 
the  political  Influence  of  fat  cat  industrial- 
ists. 

Sleeted  to  the  Senate  when  he  was  only  30. 
Sen  Long  became  chairman  of  the  Plnance 
Committee  at  the  relatively  youthful  age  of 
4«.  Back  then,  in  the  mld-19«OB.  he  also  was 
the  Senate  Whip  and  clearly  the  rising  power 
In  the  Senate 

But,  beset  by  p>ersonal  problems,  he  Infuri- 
ated colleagues  by  waging  several  abrasive 
flghts.  began  drinking  heavily  and  gradually 
saw  his  Influence  erode  He  began  receiving 
frequent  setbacks  on  the  floor  on  Finance 
Committee  legislation,  was  dominated  by 
Wilbur  Mills  In  conference  committees  and 
lost  his  Whip's  Job  to  Ted  Kennedy  In  early 
IMS. 

Several  years  ago.  however,  the  downhill 
slide  stopped — somethlnR  close  associates 
date  from  his  remarriage  in  late  l!>e9  He 
curbed  the  drinking  and  renewed  his  atten- 
tion to  legislative  responsibilities  He  changed 
personal  style  as  well,  becoming  less  conten- 
tious and  more  aenatorlally  courteous  to  col- 
leagues (Even  BO.  he  remains  one  of  the 
truly  colorful  performers  left  In  the  Senate. 
Watching  Ruaaell  Long  recently,  arms  flail- 
ing, hla  voice  cracking,  and  his  mind  usually 
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racing  far  ahead  of  his  speech,  one  colleague 
noted:  "You'd  never  miss  It — that's  Huey 
Long's  son.") 

Whatever  the  case,  Sen.  Long's  Influence 
as  Finance  Committee  chairman  prottably  Is 
at  lUi  zenith  uow  If  the  aUlng  Wilbur  Mills 
retires.  "I  think  Russeli  9e«s  a  chance  to  pro- 
ject himself  as  the  congressional  leader  on 
great  issues  In  the  1970b,  and  I  think  he'll  do 
It,"  ventures  Sen.  Rlblcoff. 

To  achieve  this,  however,  the  Finance 
Committee  chairman  piribably  will  have  to 
shed  his  repuuuiiou  as  an  ardent  Toe  of  any 
tax  revision  and  demonstrate  aome  of  the 
vaunted  flexibility  that  has  marked  Mr 
Mills'  career.  "'Rxissell  Long  has  championed 
special  tax  breaks  for  many  vested  Interests, 
not  Just  the  oU  industry."  complains  Bob 
Brandon,  head  of  Ralph  Nader's  tax  group. 

The  Senator  still  receives  handsome  royal- 
ties from  his  interest  In  oU-produclng  prop- 
erties, but  his  views  probably  owe  more  to 
Loulslana"s  dependence  on  oil.  "The  oil  In- 
dustry employs  74.(XX)  people  in  Louisiana 
and  I"m  going  to  continue  to  look  after  my 
state's  Interest,"  he  proclaims.  (This  Isn't 
the  only  area  where  Sen.  Long  puts  Louisiana 
Interests  first.  Last  year  his  finance  panel 
rewrote  the  House-passed  revenue  sharing 
formula,  which  restilted  In  the  Bayou  State 
getting  about  50%  more  federal  funds.) 

Yet,  even  in  the  tax  area.  Chairman  Long 
Isn't  totally  predictable.  For  example,  he 
favors  a  fairly  stiff  tightening  of  the  mini- 
mum Income  tax.  even  though  this  could  hit 
some  of  the  oil  t>arons. 

A    rORMniABUC    FOftCX 

Whatever  policy  the  Louisiana  Democrat 
pushes,  he's  usually  a  formidable  force,  prac- 
tically everyone  concurs.  "We  don't  always 
agree  with  Russell  Long,  but  when  he's  with 
you  there's  nobody  better  to  have  on  your 
side. "  says  Fred  Werthelmer.  lobbyist  for  the 
citizens  group.  Common  Cause.  Common 
Cause  recently  worked  with  the  Senator  In 
the  unsuccessful  effort  to  get  public  financ- 
ing of  presidential  elections  through 
Congress. 

And  It's  usually  perilous  to  predict  which 
way  Russell  Long  will  turn.  Despite  his  rev- 
erence for  his  late  father,  Sen.  Long  says  he 
doesn't  quite  buy  Huey  Long's  famous  "Share 
the  Wealth"  program.  "I  think  you  can  raise 
poor  people's  income  without  taking  it  all 
from  the  rich,"  he  says.  Then,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  Huey  Long's  son  quickly  adds;  "Of 
course,  if  It  took  my  vote  to  pass  It  [share  the 
wealth]  in  the  Senate  Id  probably  vote  for 
It." 


ments  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
celebration,  including  Mr.  Vinson's  re- 
sponse, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
printing  of  the.>^e  comments  in  lixe  Rec- 
ord, In  the  order  in  wiuch  they  aw^eared 
on  the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Caul  Vinson  Dat 

Whereas:  The  Honorable  CTarl  Vinson  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  serving  bis  country  and 
fellow  citizens  In  an  outstanding  manner; 
and 

Whereas :  Entering  Congress  as  its  youngest 
member  In  1914,  Carl  Vinson  quIclUy  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  great  leader  In  this  body, 
bringing  Unmenae  strength  and  integrity  to 
our  government;  and 

Whereas:  For  thirty  years  Congressman 
Vinson  was  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  Its  predecessor,  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  becoming  a  symbol 
of  our  national  defense;   and 

Whereas:  When  he  retired  after  a  half 
century  in  Congress,  Carl  Vinson  had  served 
longer  than  any  other  member  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas:  Carl  Vinson  has  served  his  coun- 
try vrtth  distinction — his  leadership  In  the 
free  world,  his  country  and  his  state  un- 
precedented and  unequaled;  and 

Whereas:  November  18.  1973,  marks  the 
90th  birthday  anniversary  of  Carl  Vinson,  at 
which  time  many  of  our  citizens  will  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  man  in  Macon,  Georgia; 
now 

Therefore:  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  day  of  Sundav,  November  18,  1973,  as 
"CARL  VINSON  DAY"  In  Georgia,  and  urge 
ail  our  cltlwns  to  Join  together  In  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  and 
dedication  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

Remarks  of  VS.  Sinator  HinMti.N  E 
Talmadce 
We  honor  a  man  today  of  m^jayttlstlnc- 
tlons — a  man  who  has  becom^-ti  veritable 
legend  In  his  own  time.  CJarl  Vinson  not  only 
is  a  great  statesman.  He  Is  unique.  He  Is  the 
first  p>er8on  in  the  history  of  our  Republic 
to  serve  60  years  In  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  Is  the  only  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  history  to  be  honored  by 
a  Resolution  of  the  House  for  his,  and  I  quote 
from  that  Resolution:  "incc«nparable  record 
—^^^^^m——^  "\  as  a  legislator,  his  manifold  contributions  to 

^        the  strength  of  our  country,  his  constant 

NINETIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  FORMER — id  unimpeachable  devoUon  to  the  public 


CONGRESSMAN  CARL  E.  VINSON 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1973,  a  celebration  was  held  in 
Macon,  Ga.  to  honor  the  90th  birthday  of 
former  Congressman  Carl  E.  Vinson,  and 
to  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Walter  F.  George  School  of  Law  at  Mer- 
cer University. 

Hundreds  of  Mr.  Vinson's  friends,  from 
virtually  every  comer  of  this  Nation, 
gathered  in  the  small  Willingham 
Chapel  at  Mercer  University  to  honor  the 
man  who  served  longer  In  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives  than  any  other  person 
in  this  Nation's  history  Among  those 
present  to  pay  tribute  were  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Senator  He^^man  E. 
Talmadce,  Congressman  Phil  M.  Lan- 
DRtTM,  and  Georgia  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  many 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  recall 
with  great  affection  and  respect  the  life 
and  career  of  this  great  American.  With 
the  knowledge  that  many  Americans 
would  be  Interested  in  reading  the  com- 


Interest.' 

Carl  Vinson,  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  lilstory,  Influenced  and  guided  our 
nation's  defense  that  saw  us  victoriously 
•  through  two  World  Wars. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  14  years,  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  old  Naval  Affairs  Committee  for  16  years 
before  that  Carl  Vinson  com^plled  a  record 
of  30  years  as  Chairman  of  a  standing  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  He  played  a  major  part 
In  developing  a  defense  system  that  made 
America  the  world's  supreme  .super  power, 
for  which  generations  of  freedom-loving 
Americans  and  generations  yet  unborn  are 
In  his  debt 

Carl  Vinson  came  to  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  63rd  Congress  In  1914.  30 
Congresses  ago.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  in  the 
Whits  House,  and  after  him.  CTongressman 
Vinson  served  under  8  other  Presidents.  He 
was  confldan*  and  advisor  to  them  all  Dxu-- 
ing  the  time  that  Chairman  Vinson  presided 
over  hla  Committees.  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Cabinet  members.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  high  ranking  generals  and  admirals 
came  and  went. 

But.  Carl  Vinson  was  always  there,  stead- 
fast In  his  devoUon  to  his  country  and  dedl- 


ca'L#cl  to  the  pru.clple  that  the  r:.!ted 
-■^'oa'-es  should  have  a  dereiiot  es".Abii&liment 
second  to  none  In  the  world  Cax;  Vinso:. 
same  u.  (>j:..gre66  when  the  SprU^field  rlSe 
was  aur  n&ilon's  prmcipa;  weapon  L'nder  r.^ 
.eaders.'-.ip,  v.ie  c<>uniry  s  delei^i*  e^-.ab.isr:- 
ment  evolved  irom  horse  anc  !:u.^'t'>  aa\-B  tt 
the  modern  era  o.'  the  Polarli  suoiiLaj-iiie  and 
interooniuien-.^.  bahisuc  nuBoile. 

Carl  \v.^:so:.  had  never  seen  a  battleship 
until  he  a.  jueved  prominence  tn  the  Con- 
gress. Yet,  he  was  a  founding  parent  of  the 
two-ocean  Navy,  which  became  vital  to  our 
nation's  survival  during  World  War  II. 

He  did  not  like  to  fly  in  airplanes.  Yet.  he 
was  a  forceful  and  persuasive  advcx^ate  of  an 
expanded  Uniied  btaieb  Kii  Furce.  wnen  it 
became  apparent  to  him,  in  his  charactensuc 
wisdom  and  foresight,  that  command  ol  the 
skies  m  the  modern  world  was  Just  as  im- 
portant as  command  of  the  seas  a  generation 
ago. 

Chairman  Vinson  was  an  astute  student  of 
world  affairs  and  mUltary  matters  Yet.  only 
once  in  ills  entire  lifetime  did  he  set  foot  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  and  that  was  when 
he  went  on  an  InspeCoion  trip  of  thit  Panacea 
Canal  Zone  In  the  early  1920's. 

Mr.  Vinson  used  to  say  Uiat  his  responsi- 
bilities In  the  House  of  Representatives  kept 
him  too  busy  to  go  travelling  all  over  the 
world.  And,  when  he  was  not  busy  In  Wash- 
ington, his  next  responsibility  was  to  get 
back  to  Georgia  among  his  friends  and  fami- 
ly, on  the  first  available  train. 

He  was  then  and  is  now  ^4111edgevlIle■s  and 
Baldwin  County's  favorite  son.  For  all  of  his 
Importance  in  Washington — he  talked  with 
Presidents  and  dismissed  admu-als  like  cabin 
boys — ^Mr.  Vinson  never  lost  touch  with  the 
people  of  his  District  of  Georgia  who  sent 
him  to  Congress  25  times.  He  believed  In 
sUylng  close  to  these  people  and  the  beloved 
soli  of  Oe<^la. 

Mr.  Vinson  was  known  by  the  mUitary 
establishment  as  "the  Admiral" — l>ecause  of 
his  early  affection  for  the  United  States 
Navy.  By  his  coUeagues  In  the  House,  some  of 
them  his  adversaries  from  time  to  time,  he 
was  known  as  the  "Swamp  Fox  " — because  of 
his  mas",erful  grasp  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure and  virtual  unerring  strategy  in  get- 
ting important  legislation  through  Congress. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Chairman 
Vinson  lost  very  few  legislative  battles.  One 
time  he  lost  was  when  he  urged  fortliicatlon 
of  the  Island  of  Guam  not  too  long  before 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  As  It 
turned  out,  his  foes  on  that  bill  didn't  relish 
their  victory  very  long. 

Just  as  Chairman  Vinson  was  an  eager  and 
brilliant  student  of  world  affairs  and  mili- 
tary matters,  he  was  a  iULrd-<lrlvlng  head- 
master and  teacher.  They  had  over  on  ths 
House  side  what  was  called  the  "Vinson  Col- 
lege." Students  In  the  college  Included  of 
course  all  the  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee — as  well  as  some  other 
very  Important  people  .  .  .  such  as  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  who  served  as  a  fre.shman 
congressman  under  Chairman  Vinson  on  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  .  .  .  such  as  Ftank- 
lln  Delano  Roosevelt,  who  "studied"  imder 
Chairman  Vinson  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  ...  as  did  Dwlght  David  Eisen- 
hower, when  he  was  Supreme  Connnander  of 
Allied  Forces  In  Etirope. 

Someone  once  said,  and  very  correctly,  that 
Chairman  Vinson  possessed  more  foresight, 
more  wisdom,  more  understanding  of  mili- 
tary matters  than  one  oould  encounter  from 
wandering  through  the  Pentagon  for  a  year. 

The  people  of  Georgia,  of  course,  and 
especially  In  this  part  of  the  state,  know  Mr. 
Vinson  as  far  more  than  Hist  an  expert  on 
military  matters  and  parliamentary  strat- 
egist. Mr.  Vinson  is  known  and  loved  m 
Georgia  as  "Uncle  Carl." 

He  has  brought  credit  to  our  state — as  a 
Congressional  leader,  an  American  states- 
man, and  as  a  legendary  Institution — XbaX 


1-U^ 


tie  toepan  ot  history  have  not  yet  fuUy 
m««sur«d. 

C»rl  Vlnaon  embarked  upon  hla  career  be- 
fop»  most  of  us  here  were  even  bom.  He  set 
out  wltb  one  primary  goal — to  serve  his  state 
and  nation. 

He  achieved  this  goal  to  a  larger  degree 
than  ha«  any  oUier  omn  In  the  history  of  the 
United  State*. 

Uncle  Carl,  we  salute  you  on  your  OOth 
birthday  today,  and  we  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  give  us  the  benent  of  your  wise 
counsel. 
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Ijrr«ooucno»»  or  Cajil  Vinso.n  bt  Conouss- 
MAN  Pho.  M.  Land«um 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  the  happy 
privilege  and  ver.-  high  honor  to  present  the 
oompoeer  and  the  conductor  of  a  legislative 
symphony— more  sensitive,  more  beautiful, 
and  more  comprehensive  than  any  in  our 
history — a  simply  magnlflcent  American. 

RxspoNs«  BT  Hon.  Casl  B.  Vinson 

Mr  President — Dr.  Hams — DlsUngulahed 
Quests — Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

Plve  years  ago.  on  the  18th  day  of  No- 
vember 1968.  when  my  span  of  life  had 
reached  lt^85th  year.  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  ftvited  a  group  of  friends  to  the 
White  »™ise. 

Many  6f  my  colleagues  with  whom  I  had 
served  throughout  the  years  in  Congress, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  Its  brU- 
Uant  staff.  mlUtary  personnel,  heads  of  de- 
partments of  government,  my  friends  and 
neighbors  who  lived  on  the  same  block  where 
I  lived  for  40  years,  and  life-long  friends 
from  Georgia  were  there.  It  was  a  most  de- 
lightful affair. 

After  my  namesake.  Carl  Snead.  had  blown 
out  the  candles  and  the  festlvitlee  had  begun 
to  subside.  President  Johnson  said  to  his 
guests.  "I  invite  each  and  every  one  of  you 
to  Join  Mi».  Johnson  and  me  at  the  LBJ 
Ranch  when  Carl  Vinson  reaches  his  90th 
year." 

Time   roUed   by — months   became  yean 

years  piled  upon  each  other,  and  now  and 
then  I  would  receive  a  communication  from 
some  good  friend  saying.  "I  wUl  see  you  at 
the  LBJ  Ranch  on  November  18.   1973  " 

But  fat«  decreed  otherwise — the  unc«r- 
talnty  of  life  broke  the  chain  of  events— for 
on  January  2and  of  thU  year  President  Lyn- 
don Balnea  Johnson,  that  great  and  distin- 
guished man.  Journeyed  to  "that  bourne  from 
which  no  traveler  ere  returns.'  and  passed 
Into  history  as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  out- 
standing Presidents 

A  few  months  thereafter,  unknown  to  me. 
some  of  my  good  friends  in  Washington  and 
here  at  home  picked  up  the  broken  chain  of 
events 

Dr  Hams  appointed  a  group  of  distin- 
guished men  to  formulate  plans  to  hav»  a 
Joint  affair  entwined  with  a  far  more  memor- 
able event— the  100th  anniversary  of  th« 
Mercer  School  of  Law. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  committee  which  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  effort  In  organiz- 
ing this  celebraUon. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  slnoere  words  to 
express  my  appreciation  than  to  say  to  each 
member  of  the  committee,  "thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

It  Lb  impossible  for  me  to  exprsM  in  words 
my  gratitude  for  the  honor  you  pay  me  to- 
day. No  event  m  my  life,  and  no  event  In  my 
future  can  ever  equal  this  day 

When  I  look  upon  the  faces  of  those  who 
*re  here  today,  I  see  some  of  mv  good  friends 
who  were  at  the  White  House  Ave  yean  ago 
I  know  that  some  have  traveled  a  long  dU- 
tancs  and  I  want  to  thank  aU  of  you  for 
bstng  here 

A  man  la  wealthy  beyond  hla  grsatast 
dreams  when  he  has  friends  such  as  you 

I  am  highly  honored  to  have  been  pre- 
«nt«l  to  you  by  my  good  friend,  one  of  the 
Nation  8  leaders  in  Concreas.  The  Honorable 


Phfl  Landrum.  I  thank  him  for  bis  most  kind, 
oompllmantary.  and  laudatory  remarks  with 
reference  to  my  pubUc  service.  anQ  his  best 
wishes  to  nae  f or  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day. 

And  finally,  no  tribute  could  be  mors 
touching  to  me  than  that  whloh  is  paid  by 
the  presence  today  of  our  distinguished  and 
revered  President.  Richard  Nixon.  Since  the 
time  he  and  I  were  colleagues  lu  the  Con- 
gress a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  have  ad- 
mired this  mans  ability,  his  courage  and 
Ma  pamotlsm.  I  have  set  a  high  value  on  his 
mendahlp  ever  since.  So  It  Is  a  special  privi- 
lege fw  me  today  to  be  able  to  say  thank  you 
Btr.  President,  for  redeeming  Lyndon  John- 
son s  promise  made  5  years  ago— that  of  giv- 
ing an  old  mend  a  Presidential  sendoff  into 
the  tffnth  decade  of  hta  life. 

So  here  today  In  the  eventide  of  my  life 
In  this  mellowed  old  chapel  hall  at  Mercer 
University  which  rekindles  old  and  wonderful 
memorlM.  I  greet  you  my  friends  with  deep 

When  one  reaches  his  90th  year  he  can 
mily.  on  bended  knees,  thank  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  parents  who  were 
strong  m  mind  and  body,  and  who  enjoyed 
ripe  ages  of  mld-80'8  and  the  thiesh-hold  of 
the  go's. 

Someone  once  said.  "To  know  how  to  grow 
old  is  the  master  work  of  wisdom,  and  one 
of  the  most  dlfflcult  chapters  In  the  great 
art  of  living."  " 

But  I  cannot  give  you  the  secret  of  lon- 
gevity, for  I  do  not  know  what  produces  It 
except  perhaps,  to  suggest  that  maintaining 
a  vigorous  pace  In  all  my  mental  and  physl- 
rt**^*^""'  ****  ^'*''"**  *  '^"^  Important 
However.  If  I  had  to  select  one  factor  that 
may  have  played  a  dominant  role  to  reach 
my  years.  I  would  name  the  chaUenge  of 
Public  Service 

When  one  serves  a  busy,  progressive.  In- 
telligent, and  Ood-fearlng  Georgia  constitu- 
ency such  as  I  did  for  80  consecutive  years 
in  various  State  and  Federal  ofBces.  he  has 
so  many  other  people's  needs  and  problems 
on  his  mind  that  he  does  not  have  the  time 
to  worry  about  his  own  physical  weU-belng 
or  even  to  count  his  own  advancing  years 
A  lifetime  spent  In  such  work  furnishes 
proof  of  the  wise  men's  saying— that  'the 
harvest  of  old  age  is  the  recollection  and 
abundance  of  blessings  previously  secured  " 
Among  these  blessings  which  will  linger 
with  me  through  my  life  is  the  hand  of 
friendship  that  aU  of  you  have  extended  to 
me  throughout  the  years. 

A  memorable  event  brings  us  together 
today  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Law  School  at  Mercer  University  that 
was  established  In  1873.  which  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  law  schools 
In  the  South  and  which  Is  now  so  appropri- 
ately named  the  Walter  P  George  School  of 
Law.  after  that  great  and  outstanding 
Georgia  Senator. 

I  can  recall  that  as  a  young  man  my  one 
great  ambition  was  to  become  a  lawyer,  and 
one  of  the  most  Important  decisions  I  have 
ever  made  In  my  life  was  to  attend  Mercer 
School  of  Law. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  admonition  of  one  of 
the  greatest  patriots  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  sent  me 
In  that  dlrecaon  of  the  Mercer  School  of  Law 
Franklin's  wise  counsel  to  the  youth  of 
America  was  this:  "If  a  man  empties  hU 
purse  In  his  head  no  man  can  take  It  away 
from  him.  an  investment  of  knowledge 
always  pays  the  best  Interest." 

I  can  truly  say  whatever  success  I  have 
attained  in  life  can  be  attributed  In  large 
measure  to  the  sound  foundation  in  law 
which  I  received  In  this  school  of  law  at 
Mercer  University. 

ThU  school's  beneficial  Influence  upon  the 
Judicial  and  political  life  of  the  South  and 


the  entire  Nation  has  been  profound   and 
far-reaching. 

My  mind's  eye  today  ranges  over  the  pro- 
cession of  the  distinguished  Georgians  who 
have  served  the  Bute  and  Nation  in  the 
legislative  halls  and  Judlclyy  who  have 
passed  through  the  portals  of  this  great 
law  school. 

These  alumni  have  left  their  footprints 
In  every  place  where  they  have  resided.  They 
were,  and  are.  leaders  In  their  communities 
and  their  Judicial  labors  and  legislative  fore- 
sight have  contributed  much  to  the  present 
greatness  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

In  quantity  of  enrollment.  Mercer  Is  by  no 
means  as  large  as  some  other  schools  of  law 
in  the  South;  nevertheless  it  has  become  re- 
nowned as  a  school  whose  quaUty  of  teach- 
ing Is  unsurpassed. 

Here  Is  some  evidence  of  that  quality 

Two  Justices  of  the  Fifth  U3.  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Five  Federal  District  Judges. 

Seven  Georgia  Supreme  Court  JusUoes. 

Five  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  Justices. 

Twenty-sU  Georgia  Superior  Court  Judges 

Six  Governors  of  Georgia. 

Two  Governors  of  Alabama. 

One  Governor  of  Texas. 

One  Governor  General  of  Puerto  Rico 

Pour  U.S.  Senators. 

Eleven  Congressmen. 

In  all,  there  are  more  than  1.500  alumni. 
Almost  to  a  man.  those  alumni  are  men  of 
vision  who  look  forward— fine  Americans, 
whose  love  of  country  and  whose  patriotism 
run  deep. 

Among  their  ranks  are  distinguished 
lawyers  whose  forensic  oratory  rings  dally 
down  the  corridors  of  the  temples  of  Justice- 
distinguished  Judges  whose  dally  decrees 
temper  Justice  with  mercy;  distinguished 
public  servants  whose  voices  are  heard  in 
the  legislative  halls  of  the  land  and  in  chan. 
cellerles  around  the  world. 

How  weU  do  I  recall  when  there  were  five 
alumni  of  this  school  serving  In  Congress  at 
the  same  time. 

The    Great    Statesman.    Walter   F.    George 

That  incomparable  Eugene  Cox.  my  class- 
mate '  ^^ 

That   learned   lawyer.   Malcolm  Tarver 

That  brUUant  Jurist.  Carton  Mobley  who 
today  is  Chief  Justice  of  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court. 

and  myself 

Mercer  University  was  established  by  the 
GeorgU  Baptist  Convention  In  1833  It  Is  a 
private  Institution  and  from  its  founding 
has  always   had   a  high   academic   standing 

It  was  moved  from  Psnfleld  to  Maoon  In 
1871  and  became  an  Integral  part  of  the  his- 
tory, tradition,  future  life,  economy,  cultural 
and  moral  sUbUlty,  not  only  of  the  Macon 
area  but  also  of  aU  Jllddle  Georgia. 

Mercer  Is  no  longer  a  local  Institution  It 
has  a  national  reputation  for  educating 
young  men  and  women  in  the  best  of 
Christian  tradition 

There  are  here  today  students  from  37 
different  sUtes  and  several  foreign  countries 

For  the  faU  term  of  1973.  the  Walter  F. 
George  School  of  Law  received  approximately 
1.000  applications  from  new  students,  of 
which  one-half  were  from  out  of  state  Pres- 
ent classroom  faculties  and  competitive 
sUndards  permitted  the  enrollment  of  only 
87  of  this  number  making  a  total  law  school 
enrollment  of  approximately  347 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  law  Sc.^  ool 
Is  number  one  on  the  priority  list  •..  expand 
lu  classroom  facilities  to  admit  more  of  these 
deserving  applicants,  under  the  Unlversltrs 
6-year.  Ma.000,000  fund-rauing  campaign 
aptly  labeled  "an  investment  in  human  re- 
sources." 

Mercer's  dynamic  expansion  in  plant  facill- 
ties  and  enroUznent  is  due  to  the  leadership 
of  Dr  Hufus  Hams  who  U  In  my  opinion 
ooe  of  the  most  dlsUnguiahed  educators  In 
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But  all  of  our  advances  In  education,  all 
of  the  learned  niei.  who  have  graduated  from 
this  law  school  and  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  land,  all  of  the 
other  bieaslngs  we  seek,  will  avail  Americans 
nothing — If  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  a 
second-class  Nation  insofar  as  our  national 
security  Is  concerned. 

Maintaining  a  strong  defense  Is  the  most 
TKal  challenge  that  faces  this  generation. 

We  hear  the  complaints  of  an  increasing 
vocal  minority  which  does  not  like  impending 
defense  dollars.  We  even  hear  ."scme  who  at^ 
foolish  enough  to  think  natlonai  defense  is 
unnecessary.  But  with  &U  due  respect.  I 
believe  that  those  who  feel  this  way  ignore 
history  and  gamble  with  our  Nation's  very 
survival. 

In  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  of 
recorded  history  there  have  been  only  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years  of  peace.  The 
lessen  Is  plain:  We  must  always  be  prepared 
for  war.  for  only  In  this  way  can  we  avoid  war. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  life  to  play 
a  role  in  developing  the  defense  structure  of 
this  Nation.  I  believe  we  are  today  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  world,  but  I  also 
believe  that  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  that 
superiority.  I  have  lived  a  fuU  life  In  a  free 
nation — and  for  this  I'm  very  grateful. 

Our  President,  who  honors  us  all  with  his 
presence  at  this  ceremony  today,  has  done  as 
much  as  any  man  alive  over  the  past  several 
years  to  educate  all  Americans  in  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  keeping  this  country 
second  to  none  in  our  national  defense. 

He  had  also  provided  strong  leadership  in 
opening  a  new  era  of  negotiation  and  a  new 
hope  for  lasting  peace  among  the  great 
powers. 

He  had  the  vision  It  took  to  visit  Peking 
and  Moscow,  and  the  stature  It  took  to  look 
those  Communist  leaders  square  in  the  eye 
when  he  got  there. 

He  had  the  backbone  It  took  to  lead 
America  out  of  the  Vietnam  war  not  with 
disgrace  but  with  honor,  and  to  bring  our 
prisoners  of  war  safely  home. 

At  the  same  time,  he  Is  a  President  who 
knows  that  peace  does  not  mean  weakness. 

He  has  stood  firm  against  the  pwessuree  to 
cut  our  strategic  weapons  or  our  troop 
strength  overseas  without  mutually  nego- 
tiated cuts  on  the  other  side. 

He  has  Insisted  that  Congress  must  never 
send  any  President  to  the  conference  table 
as  head  of  the  second  strongest  power  In  the 
world. 

So  my  friends,  on  my  90th  blrthdav  and  the 
100th  anniversary  of  this  Law  School.  X  leave 
you  with  a  prayer  in  the  words  of  Shakes- 
peare: "Oh  Lord,  who  lends  me  life,  lend  me 
a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness." 

I  thank  you. 

Remarks  or  thx  Presidint 
Dr.  Harris  and  all  of  the  distingtUshed 
guests  who  are  present  here  today  on  this 
historic  occasion,  I  am  honored  to  be  here 
for  the  two  reasons  that  have  been  men- 
tioned so  well  and  so  eloquently  by  rU  of  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me  First  be- 
cause It  Is  the  100th  Annlversarv  of  a  great 
^ucatlonal  Institution,  the  Law  Schfx>l  of 
Mercer  Umverslty.  now  the  Walter  George 
Law  School;  and  second,  because  It  Is  the 
90th  birthday  of  a  man  who  has  served 
longer  In  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves.  in 
the  Congress,  than  any  man  In  our  history. 
and  one  who  is  a  legendary  figure  for  those 
who  did  know  him.  and  one  who  Is  a  loved 
figure  for  those  like  myself  who  had  the 
privilege  to  know  him 

Now,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  those  two 
events  are  being  celebrated  simultaneously. 
I  expected  that  we  w  ild  probafclv  have  a 
very  good  crowd  today,  and  the  chapel,  of 
course.  Is  fvill  However,  I  al.so  know  that 
this  Is  Atlanta  Palcon  t-errltory.  and  so  when 
I  was  at  the  airport.  I  asked  one  of  the  peo- 


ple there — and  there  w^s  quite  a  big  crowd — 
how  come  t.'.ey  were  o'jt;  why  weren't  they 
watching  the  football  game?  And  t.hev  said. 
"They    are    going    to   play    tomorrow    n'.ght." 

Well,  as  you  know.  I  air.  somewhat  of  a 
football  buff,  probably  because  I  never  mAde 
the  team,  even  at  Whlttler  but  I  followed 
the  Falcons,  and  I  guess  you  would  call  them 
the  comeback  team  of  1972  They  lost  their 
first  three  and  they  have  won  their  last  six. 
I  have  been  thinking,  I  oupht  to  have  a  talk 
with  Norm  Van  Brocklln  and  find  out  how 
they  did  it. 

With  regard  to  this  law  school,  when  I  was 
speaking  to  Dr.  Harris  earlier,  he  said  It  was 
a  small  law  school,  and  I  was  thinking  of  my 
own  law  school  at  Dtike  when  I  wa:^  th.ere 
in  the  middle  of  the  depression,  and  when 
my  roommate  was  a  boy  from  Macon.  Geor- 
gia, Bill  Perdue,  who  was  first  In  our  claas. 
the  highest  record  thai  was  ever  made  by 
anybody  who  went  to  the  Dtike  Law  School. 
and  there  were  only  106  in  the  Duke  Law 
School  total  In  the  years  '34  to  '37.  So  In 
my  view,  the  size  of  the  law  school  Is  not 
what  Is  Important:  It  Is  Its  quality. 

Mr.  Vinson  has,  of  course,  recounted  what 
this  law  school  produced  In  terms  of  four 
Senators  and  11  Congressmen  and  10  Gov- 
ernors, six  of  them  Governors  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  45  Judges  of  various  courts, 
and  that  Is  a  great  record  for  any  law  school, 
large  or  small. 

But  a  law  school  means  more,  simply,  than 
whether  It  produces  public  figures  of  quality. 
A  law  school  means  the  character  of  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  who  go 
through  those  three  years  and  then  go  out 
Into  public  life  and  what  they  contribute, 
and  I  think  Mercer,  by  the  very  fact  that  It 
has  produced  the  public  figures  of  such 
quality  that  I  have  mentioned,  also  over  Its 
100  years  produces  that  great  character  that 
affects  every  community,  whether  that  law- 
yer Is  a  very  big  man  in  the  community  or — 
and  Just  as  Important — Just  a  lawyer  han- 
dling people's  cases,  rich  or  poor,  each  of 
them  deserves  the  honor  and  any  law  school 
that  produces  them  deserves  honor. 

I  think  It  Is  very  appropriate  It  is  named 
the  Walter  George  School  of  Law.  As  Carl 
Vinson  was  speaking,  I  was  thinking  of  my 
first  days  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
back  In  1947.  and  I  remember  that  usually 
there  wasn't  much  attention  paid  to  sj^eak- 
ers,  and  Phil  Landrum  says  It  Is  the  same 
today;  they  don't  pay  much  attention.  But 
I  always  remembered  there  were  two  men 
who.  when  they  spoke,  the  chamber  filled. 
One  was  Jim  Wadsworth.  They  always  came 
to  hear  him,  from  New  York.  And  the  other 
w£is  Carl  Vinson. 

TTie  reason  they  came  was  not  because 
these  two  men  always  agreed,  although  they 
always  did  agree  on  matters  of  national  de- 
fense, but  because  they  were  the  giants  of 
the  House  in  those  days  There  were  others 
that  were  giants,  but  these  two  seem  to  loom 
above  all  the  rest. 

And  In  the  Senate,  the  law  school  that 
bears  the  name  of  Walter  George  also  has 
that  same  distinction,  because  I  recall  In 
the  days  that  I  served  in  the  United  Stat.rs 
Senate,  and  later  presided  over  It,  that  the 
Senate  rhamber  was  usually  empty,  and  for 
good  reason  The  speeches  really  were:.'t 
worth  listening  to  They  were  worth  reading, 
but  not  worth  listening  to,  Bi:t  there  were 
two  men  who  filled  that  chamber  in  those 
days  almost  Inevitably  One  '.s-as  Robert  Taft 
and  the  other  was  Walter  George,  and  when- 
ever those  men  rose  to  their  feet,  the  word 
wotUd  go  around  In  the  cJoak.'ooms  and 
through  the  ofBces.  and  the  chamber  would 
fill.  They  didn't  always  agree,  and  they  were 
very  different  In  their  approach.  Taft  with 
his  pithy,  terse,  sometimes  people  thought, 
even  rather  brittle  speech,  but  yet  going  to 
the  heart  of  every  question,  and  Walter 
George,  with  that  magnificent  background 
which  comes  from  centuries  of  being  taught 


eloquence  of  the  great  Southern  statesmen 
So  if  I  were  In  the  Mercer  Law  Scho-  1.  or 
on  Its  faculty.  I  would  be  proud  to  be  here 
not  only  because  It  Is  a  fljie  law  school  but 
because  it  bears  the  name  of  such  a  very 
great  man  who  served  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  served  his  Nation  so  well. 

And  now  comes  the  part  of  my  remarks 
that  have  to  do  with  Carl  Vinson.  Actually, 
I  had  a  very — not  very  long,  but  I  thought 
appropriately  long  speech,  and  as  the  various 
speakers  went  along  I  began  to  scratch  it 
out  because  everything  I  wanted  to  say  about 
Mr.  Vinson  had  tJready  been  said  more  elo- 
quently than  I  could  possibly  say  It. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  was  not  said. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  fact  that  Carl  Vinson  was  a  man  who 
stood  for  strong  national  defense.  He  was 
Mr.  Armed  Sen-Ices,  he  was  Mr.  Navy,  he 
was  Mr.  American,  he  was  Mr.  Congressman. 
He  was  all  of  those  things,  but  the  em- 
phasis on  his  life  was  primarily  that  of 
strength,  military  strength.  He  must  not  be 
Just  remembered  and  thought  of  that  way 
because  Carl  Vinson  was  a  broad-gauged 
man. 

There  are  men  In  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate who  think  solely  In  terms  of  strength 
by  Itself  Is  enough:  if  America  Is  strong 
enough,  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  our 
diplomacy  and  we  don't  have  to  worry  about 
what  we  have  In  the  way  of  national  char- 
acter; It  Is  that  military  strength  that  we 
need  that  will  keep  the  peace  and  perhaps 
win  the  wars. 

But  a  young  Congressman  came  to  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  as  the  youngest 
Member  of  the  Congress  v.'hen  he  came,  30 
years  of  age,  Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia. 

In  his  first  speech,  listen  to  what  he  said: 
"I  devoutly  hope  that  the  casting  of  every 
gun  and  the  building  of  every  ship  will  be 
done  with  a  prayer  for  the  peace  of  America. 
I  have  at  heart  no  sectional  nor  political 
Interest  but  only  the  Republic's  safety." 

In  those  words  we  capture  the  life  of  a 
very  great  man.  "I  have."  he  says,  "at  heart 
no  sectional  nor  political  interest."  He  served 
eight  Presidents,  four  of  them  Republi- 
cans, four  of  them  Democrats.  He  had  the 
confidence  of  every  one  of  them  and  he 
sen-ed  each  one  of  them  as  loyally  whether 
they  were  of  his  party  or  the  other,  and  it 
Is  that  kind  of  ser%-lce  which  puts  America 
above  party  that  he  represents  and  that 
America  can  always  use  today. 

And  then,  "the  building  of  every  ship, 
the  casting  of  every  gun  will  be  done  with 
a  prayer  for  the  peace  of  America."  I  thought 
as  he  was  speaking  that  we  could  be  thank- 
ful for  a  lot  of  things  today;  thankful  for 
the  fact  that  our  young  men.  for  the  first 
time  In  25  years,  are  not  being  drafted  for 
the  .\rmed  Services.  They  can  make  the 
choice,  and  we  hope  many  will,  to  serve  their 
country  In  peacetime  as  volunteers 

We  can  be  thankful  that  for  the  first  time 
In  12  yeaj-s  .Vmerlca  is  at  peace  a-ith  every  na- 
tion la  the  world;  that  for  the  £r.-;t  time  In 
eight  years  all  of  our  prisoners  of  war  are 
home,  and  that  we  are  laeglnnlag  to  maJte 
progress,  we  believe,  toward  building  a  struc- 
ture of  peace  t.hat  is  not  Just  limited  to 
Southeast  .A.sia  and  Vietnam,  an  :m.portant. 
but  not  critical  part  of  the  world  not  ,'M.<;t 
the  Mideast,  which  is  a  very  important  and 
possibly  a  more  critical  p&.-t  of  the  world 
t.han  Vletnftjr.,  and  not  just  E^Jrope  which 
is  important  and  potentially  an  aj-ea  where 
confrontation  would  lead  to  the  dL'ia.ster 
that  all  of  Its  are  trying  t^^  avoid  but  to  biald 
the  kind  of  a  peace  in  the  wou'-ld  which  will 
cover  all  of  the  world, 

I  have  always  felt  that  It  was  wrong  t^ 
be  Asia  first  or  Furr>pe  first.  I  have  always 
thotight  it  wTong  to  think  Just  of  otir  ovm 
nation,  except  as  it  relates  to  our  living  in 
the  whole  world 

The  world  ha^  t>ecome  very  small  In  those 
years  that  Oi^^  Vinson  has  served  In  the 
Congress   of  imi   United    States    The    world 
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ti«3  become  much  smaller  Ln  the  years  vben 
he  ftrst  advocated  the  two-oceaa  navy.  To- 
day, whether  it  Is  half  way  around  the  world 
to  the  People's  BepoibUc  of  China  In  P»kln«. 
or  a  third  of  the  way  around  the  world  in 
the  Kremlin  In  Moecow,  or  wherever  we  go. 
we  must  realize  that  there  caniiot  oe  real 
peace  in  the  world  unless  there  is  developed  a 
structure  of  peace  which  covers  not  only  the 
small  nations,  but  particularly  the  great  pow- 
ers that  have  the  key  to  peace  or  to  war  In 
their  hands  and  that  is  what  strength  Is  all 
atx>ut.  > 

I  Itnow  that  many  think  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  Herman 
Talmadge.  on  this  platform,  or  Eddie  Hebert 
out  there  in  this  audience,  or  Phil  Landrum. 
or  Carl  Vinson,  any  of  us.  talk  about  a 
strong  America,  and  let's  not  be  number  two. 
there  is  the  thought  that  that  ts  Jingoism. 
Who  cares  whether  w*  are  number  one 
In  arms?  I  will  tell  you  who  care :  People 
In  every  small  and  weak  nation  In  the  world, 
because  without  America  and  Its  strength,  no 
small  nation  would  have  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive today.  That  is  what  It  is  aU  ai)out. 
I  am  not  suggesung  that  America  should 
be  the  world's  policeman. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  whenever  there 
Is  a  problem,  aa  there  was  In  Kcrea  and  then 
m  Vietnam,  that  America  Is  the  nation  that 
must  go  to  the  rescue  of  these  small  nations. 
I  am  only  saying  this:  that  in  a  world  where 
there  Is  nuclear  power,  and  in  a  world  where 
there  are  superpowers,  two  In  existence  and 
one  cona.ng  along  very  fast,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  we  must  not  leave  the 
pcaltlon  of  leadership  to  other  nations  with- 
out having  the  balance  that  Is  needed,  so 
that  they  Will  see  that  their  Interest  wUl 
be  served  by  not  using  that  enormous  power 
that  they  have,  either  for  the  purpoee  of 
conquest  without  war.  or  even  with  war 
Itself 

I  am  not  suggesting  here  that  Mr  Brezh- 
nev want*  war.  or  that  Mr.  Mao  Tse-tung 
or  Mr  Chou  En-lal  wants  war  I  am  only 
saylne  this:  that  reading  the  pages  of 
history  when  a  vacuum  is  left  and  when 
there  Is  a  great  power  with  no  other  power 
to  balance  It.  then  a  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion develops  In  terms  of  a  threat  to  the 
peace  cf  the  world. 

And  looking  at  the  United  States  and  all 
of  the  criticism  we  have  taken  for  our  role 
In  Korea  and  then  In  Vietnam,  and  even 
In  other  times,  we  can  be  thankful  for  this: 
Our  your.g  men  have  gone  abroad  In  four 
wars.  They  have  fought  bravely.  They  have 
died.  But  we  have  never  gone  in  terms  of 
conquest  We  have  never  gone  to  seek  ter- 
ritory. We  have  never  gc.-.e  to  break  the 
pea?e  We  have  always  gone  to  keep  the  peace 
We  hive  never  gone  to  destroy  freedom  We 
have  always  gone  to  defend  freedom 

Mistakes,  yea.  w*  have  made:  perhaps  in 
the  conduct  of  the  wars,  perhaps  in  the  con- 
duct of  foret^  policy  before  thev  ever  came 
about.  But  we  can  be  proud  that  the  United 
States  m  this  century  is  a  nation  that  la 
dedicated  to  peace,  and  that  the  world  needs 
as  a  strong,  powerful  nation,  because  we  do 
stand  for  peace  and  wOl  work  for  peace 
whenever  the  case  ever  arises. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  year  2000.  and  It  la 
verj-  dlfllcjlt  to  look  much  beyond  that  but 
I  think  there  la  a  better  chance  than  there 
haa  been  since  World  War  II  that  beoauae 
the  relationships  which  Carl  Vinson  has 
spoken  to  that  we  have  established  with 
countries  with  whom  we  have  nothing  in 
common  as  far  aa  Ideolo^  is  concerned— in 
fact,  we  differ  completely  with,  Chou  En-lal 
Mao  Tae-tung,  Mr.  Breshnev,  Podgorny  and 
their  coUea^es— but  because  of  the  Initia- 
tives we  have  taken,  we  may  be  establishing 
the  pattern  which  wUl  mean  that  the  great 
nowers  will  recognize  that  the  risk  of  war  la 
too  great  for  them  to  engage  in  adventurtem 
In  any  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  bene- 
flta  of  peace,  on  the  oth«r  side,  are  so  much 
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greater    that    we    should    use    our    strength 
for  peace  rather  than  for  war 

Let  me  say  Just  one  personal  note.  I  am 
known  as  an  antl-Communlst.  and  I  earned 
that,  and  I  suppose  most  of  the  people  m 
this  audience  would  say.  well.  I  am  against 
the  Communists  But  let  me  say,  I  ki  ow  the 
Russian  people 

They  are  strong.  They  are  vigorous.  They 
are  fine  people.  I  know  the  Chlnefe  people 
and  whether  they  are  on  Mainland  China 
or  Taiwan  or  In  Bangkok,  where  there  are  a 
couple  million  of  them,  or  In  Manila  where 
there  are  a  million.  They  are  sophisticated, 
with  layer  on  layer  of  history  behind  them, 
ar.d  also  with  an  ability  to  give  much  to  the 
world,  and  I  want  a  world — I  want  a  world  for 
these  young  people  that  we  have  heard  out- 
side a  few  moments  ago  In  which  not  oily 
t'ley  wont  have  to  be  drafted,  not  only  they 
wont  have  to  go  to  war,  but  a  world  In  which 
they  can  work  with  their  young  colleagues 
In  Russia,  m  China,  In  LaUn  America,  In 
Africa,  to  And  the  answer  to  such  critical 
questions  as  how  do  we  avoid  cancer;  to 
find  the  answer  to  such  critical  O'lsstlons 
that  we  are  faced  with  In  t^e  ♦'eld  of  energy 
and  a'l  of  thr-t:  the  answer  to  h-^-x  v\e  can 
work  together  to  make  the  world's  environ- 
ment better 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  It  is  going  to  be 
easy  and  I  am  not  sugges-l':g  'hat  because 
we  settled  the  M:dea«!t  conflict,  momeiitarily 
a'  least,  that  we  can  expect  that  pet.ple  who 
have  hated  each  other  for  thousands  of  years 
are  now  going  to  start  to  love  each  other. 
But  I  do  know  this: 

With  the  kind  of  po'»er  that  we  have  with 
the  kind  of  power  that  exists  in  other  nations 
across  this  globe,  and  can  exist  in  others. 
It  Is  es-'-r-tlal.  If  civilization  survives,  that 
America  remain  strong  enough  that  our  voice 
will  be  respe-tei  so  that  we  can  play  a 
peacekeeping  role  because  a  war  is  unthlnk- 
ab!e  in  the  present  context  In  which  we 
presently  live 

And  that  brings  me  now  to  Carl  Vinson 
again  He  was  for  strength  alwavs  in  hts  life, 
and  America  can  be  thankful  that  because 
of  what  he  str^od  for  we  were  strong  enough 
to  have  handled  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 
Korea,  Vietnam,  with  military  strength  that 
was  necessary:  to  have  handled  the  recent 
airlift  which  avoided  what  could  have  been 
<i  very  dlfflctUt  situation  in  the  Mideast  and 
helped  to  avoid  an  American  Involvement  In 
the  Middle  East  All  of  these  things  he  con- 
trlhTjted  to 

«.nr|  a  monument  must  be  built  to  this 
man.  must  be  left  to  him.  We  buDt  part 
of  It  today  with  this  ceremony  when  we 
honor  him  and  the  great  law  school,  the 
Walter  George  Law  School 

He  would  not  want  a  monument  built  for 
himself  to  be  there  In  Washington.  I  dont 
know.  I  have  never  seen  him  on  a  horse.  I 
dont  know  how  he  would  look  on  that  kind 
of  a  monument   (Laughter) 

But  next  to  his  country,  and  next  to  bis 
State  of  GeorgU.  Carl  Vinson  loved  the  Navy 
mo?t.  and  so  I  have  an  announcement  to 
make  today  I  have  discussed  with  Chairman 
John  Sten-.Ja  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  and  Congressman  Ed 
Hubert,  the  Congressman  from  Louisiana, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  their  counterpart*, 
a  propoaal.  and  they  have  given  me  permis- 
sion, because  we  must  do  this  thing  Jointly, 
to  make  this  announcement  today 

Aa  you  know,  we  have  Just  begun  to  de- 
velop nuclear  carriers  The  first  one  was 
named  the  Et'tenhower.  the  second  one  wma 
named  the  Vimltz.  the  great  rAval  Com- 
mander of  World  War  n.  The  third  Is  Juat 
beginning,  and  it  win  be  named  the  Carl  M 
Vinson. 


THE  .\RAB-ISRAELI  W.^R 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pre«ldent.  I  would 


llJte  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  moving  and  thouishlful  letter 
written  by  a  25-year-old  Israeli  soldier 
after  he  arrived  home  from  the  most 
recent  Arab-Israeli  W£ir. 

In  poignant,  personal  terms  he  is  able 
to  describe  the  terrible  tragedy  of  vrar. 

He  writes: 

It  Is  difflcult  for  me  to  believe  that  I  have 
passed  through  four  ward  since  my  birth.  24 
years  ago.  Pour  wars  In  25  years — Isn't  It  too 
much  for  a  young  man? 

Pour  wars  is  Indeed  too  much  and  I 
hope  that  the  Geneva  negotiations  will 
result  in  a  lasting  peace  settlement 
achieved  by  the  Israelis  and  Arabs  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  ^ 

Then'  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ' 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

NOVEMBES   6,    1973. 

Senator  WALTm  P.  Mowdaxje, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dka*  Sekator  Moitoale:  Shalom!  How  are 
you  and  your  family?  I  was  planning  to  an- 
swer your  letter  a  long  time  ago  But.  aU  of 
a  sudden  a  war  broke  out  In  my  country 
I  was  called  to  the  Army  and  unable  to  write 
during  those  "hard  days".  Today  Is  the  first 
time  I  have  come  home  for  a  few  hours  since 
the  war  started.  Although  I  am  very  tlrwd  I 
feel  like  I  must  write  to  you. 

First  of  aU  I  want  to  thanJc  you  for  the 
warm  letter  you  sent  me  on  the  occasion  of 
my  wedding.  My  wife  and  I  appreciated  It 
very  much  and  we  were  very  sorry  you  left 
Israel  a  few  days  before  our  wedding. 

The  second  and  more  Important  thing 
which  brings  me  to  write  Is  my  desire  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
your  country.  We  will  never  forget  all  that 
your  people  have  done  for  us  during  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  periods  In  the  history  of 
our  nation!  I  want  you  also  to  know  that 
your  personal  Initiative  and  support  for  help- 
ing Israel  and  for  saving  the  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia, were  widely  reported  and  welcomed  by 
the  Israeli  newspapers — and  especially  by 
my  paper— "Maarlv".  They  added  the  fact 
that  you  were  In  Israel  a  few  weeks  before 
the  war  broke  out. 

I  am  sure  that  now,  after  you  have  visited 
our  country,  met  our  leaders  and  seen  our 
society,  you  understand  us  more  deeply  than 
before.  I  remember  you  telling  me  (on  the 
way  to  your  hotel)  that  you  have  found 
here  a  true  desire  for  peace,  and  a  will  for 
negotUtlons  with  our  neighbours.  Therefore. 
I  am  sure  you  know  we  did  not  want  that 
war,  and  we  did  not  start  it.  The  war  came 
to  US  like  thunder  on  a  clear  day— and  we 
paid  a  very  heavy  price  for  It.  It  la  terrible 
relatives  and  friends  whom  I  knew  for  a 
Jong  time  and  enjoyed  being  with,  were  sud- 
denly gone.  They  wUl  not  be  with  us  any 
more  Mothers  were  bereaved  of  their  only 
sons.  Young  wives  were  left  alone  with  no 
huabandfl  Thousands  of  people  ar«  crippled 
for   the   rest   of   their   lives.  • 

So  sad— 6o  painful 
Why? 

Why— we  are  aU  asking. 

It  la  difflcult  for  me  to  believe  that  I 
have  passed  through  four  wars  since  my 
birth.  26  years  ago  Pour  wars  in  25  year»— 
lan't  It  too  much  for  a  young  man? 

I  was  born  during  the  Independence  War 
so  I  dont  remember  It.  But  I  do  remember 
the  1956  War  and.  of  course,  the  2  wars  I 
took  part  In.  The  SU  Day  War  and  the 
October  1978  War  There  is  no  doubt  and 
I  felt  It.  that  during  this  last  war  we  were 
fighting  for  the  existence  of  our  small  na- 
tion. Por  the  Integrity  of  our  country  We 
aU   want  to  see   this  war  as   the   last  one 
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"Enough",  "No  more".  "We  have  suffered 
so  much" — p>eople  say  everywhere  Ln  Israel 
.  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Arabs  are 
threatening  a  new  war.  and  you  can  never 
know  .  .  . 

That's  the  way  it  Is!  Maybe  It  is  our 
destiny  to  live  with  a  situation  such  as  this. 
but  I  believe  we  shall  overcome.  I  personally 
hope  that  It  won't  b«  far  away  for  Isaiah's 
prediction  to  come  true — as  he  said  In 
Chapter  II.  4-  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  Ihey  learn  war 
any  more," 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  soon 
In  Israel  In  more  peaceful  days.  They  wUl 
come.  They  must  come!  It's  time  now! 

Best  wishes  and  peace. 
Sincerely, 

RaZI    OlTERMAl*. 


END.^NGERED   SPECIES  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conlerence  coinxnittee  on  en- 
dangered species,  I  am  happy  to  support 
S.  1983,  the  Eiidangered  Species  Act  of 
1973.  This  is  a  vital  piece  of  legislation 
that  must  be  accepted  if  addiiionaJ  en- 
dangered or  Uireatened  spe<  les  of  wild- 
life are  not  to  be  destroyed  and  eventu- 
ally become  extinct. 

The  goal  of  tills  legislation  is  to  u.se 
conservation  procedures  as  are  necessary 
to  protect  aixv  endangered  or  threat- 
ened species.  These  procedures  can  in- 
clude scientific  resource  management 
which  means  research,  census  law  en- 
forcement, habitat  acquisition  and  mam- 
tenance.  propagation,  live  trapping,  and 
trai^.<!  plantation  techniques  Regulated 
taking  of  certain  endangered  animals 
is  possible  where  absolutely  riecessar>-. 

Tlie  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  lists 
some  109  species  a-s  endangered  in  the 
United  States  Over  300  .■>[>ecies  are  on 
the  foreign  list.  Because  it  ls  impossible 
to  restore  a  si>ec;es  following  extinction 
it  Is  absolutely  necessar>-  that  proper 
method-s  be  establl.vhed  now  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  additional  species  be- 
coming extinct. 

This  legislation  provides  a  means  to 
such  prevention.  It  allows  an  adequate 
time  for  each  State  to  implement  neces- 
sary machinerj-  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  However,  where  States 
fall  to  protect  its  endangered  or  threai,- 
ened  species,  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  necessary-  authority  under  this 
act  to  do  so. 

S.  1983  gives  added  impetus  to  the 
authority  which  the  Secretarj'  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  have 
under  the  Reorganization  Plan  No,  4  of 
1970  to  determine  endangered  species  or 
threatened  species. 

Adequate  penalties  are  levied  by  this 
legislation  against  those  who  knovt-ingly 
or  for  commercial  purposes  destroy  en- 
dangered or  threatened  species.  How- 
ever, an  exemption  is  provided  for  the 
Alaskan  Natives  who  may  utilize  certain 
threatened  species  for  subsistence  rea- 
sons. Such  an  exemption  is  legitimate. 

This  legislation  authorizes  $22  million 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  over 
a  3 -year  period  and  $5  5  million  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  This  is  an  ac- 
ceptable amount  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  have 
worked  hard  on  this  legislation.  Several 
differences  existed  between  the  House 


and  Senate  versions  of  this  lepislaiion. 
Ajnicable  relations  between  House  and 
Senate  conferees  made  this  legislation 
possible.  I  wish  to  commend  those  who 
have  been  conferees  with  me  for  their 
work. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate support  S.  1983  as  it  has  come  from 
the  conference.  Legislation  In  this  area 
Is  long  overdue.  This  legislation  provides 
means  by  which  our  endangered  and 
threatened  species  can  be  given  neces- 
sary protection  for  future  generations  to 
enjoy. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTLNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLL^MBIA  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT  ACT — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  t«m- 
pore  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  S  1435,  which 
the  clerk  wUl  plea.se  state  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Tnt  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
iS  1435'  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor  and 
City  CouncC  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommenc  to  their  respective  Houses  this  re- 
port, signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ls  there  objectlcm  to  the  coasidera- 
tion  of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  tn  consider  the  report. 

fThe  conference  report  is  printed  Ir. 
the  Hou.se  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  December  6,  1973.  at 
pp.   39900-39913.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  debate  on  the  report 
Is  limited  to  1  hour,  t-o  be  equally  dl- 
\ided  between  the  manager  of  the  con- 
ference report,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  '  Mr  Eacleton  > ,  and 
the  dlstliigui.'^hed  Senator  from  Maryland 
Mr    Mathias  ' , 

Ulio  yields  time'' 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  thf  home  rule  bill  or.  J-^ly 
10,  1973.  by  a  vote  of  69  to  17.  That  bill 
would  have  delegated  to  the  District 
government  power  over  all  legislation  in- 
cluding appropriations  and  over  court 
appointments.  The  home  rule  bill  which 
PEissed  the  House  gave  the  District  con- 
trol over  all  legislation  except  for  appro- 
priations, which  continued  to  be  vested 
In  the  Congress.  In  addition,  the  House 
bill  continued  the  present  system  of  ap- 
pointment for  Judges  and  pro\ided  for 
nonpartisan  elections.  Both  bills  con- 
tsdned  specific  restrictions  on  the  powers 
of  the  Council,  such  as  the  imposition  of 
any  tax  on  the  property  of  the  L^rlt^ 
States,  enactment  of  any  law  which  con- 


cerned the  function  of  property  of  tlie 
United  States,  or  the  imposition  of  a 
commuter  tax. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  an 
elected  Mayor  and  a  13-member  City 
Council,  of  which  5  shall  be  elected  at 
large  and  8  from  wards,  with  guaranteed 
minority  party  representation  of  2  at- 
large  members  of  thai  Council  The 
Mayor  will  possess  all  the  usual  executive 
functions  of  a  mayor;  the  Council  uill 
possess  all  of  the  usual  legislative  func- 
tions except  for  the  power  to  appropriate 
funds.  That  power  as  Ls  presently  true, 
will  rest  m  Congres.s,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  through  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Ml  acts  of  the  Council  must  lie  before 
the  Congress  for  30  days  for  review  be- 
fore they  go  into  effect  and  if  both  Houses 
by  concurrent  resolution  agree  that  such 
legislation  shall  not  go  int-o  effect  it  is 
vetoed  Furthermore,  the  home  rule  char- 
ter itself  may  be  amended  only  by  act  of 
Council  followed  by  a  referendum  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Di5trict  of  Columbia  and 
if  they  approve  the  change,  it  then  must 
be  affirmatively  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  before  it  will  take  effect.  Fi- 
nally, any  changes  enacted  by  the  Coun- 
cil Ln  the  cnmmAl  laws  wo'jld  not  go  mto 
effect  if  either  House  dLsapproves  such 
change. 

Judges  will  be  appointed  in  accordance 
•a-ith  the  Kilssourl  plan  The  President, 
'^1th  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, -will  pick  a  nominee  from  a  list  of 
three  names  submitted  for  each  appoint- 
ment by  a  Judicial  Nominating  Co.nimis- 
sion.  The  15-year  term  of  judges  is  con- 
tinued However,  if  the  Commission  on 
Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure  finds  a 
judge  to  be  well  qualified  or  exceptionally 
well  qualified  he  will  receive  automatic 
reappointment  to  a  new  term  subject 
only  to  the  retirement  age  of  70 

I  think  that  this  short  summary  i.^  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  Members  a  fair  idea  of 
what  the  bill  contains  I  a.m  ven-  pleased 
that  we  have  been  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  House  on  this  step  for- 
ward after  the  Senate  has  tried  so  many 
times  to  obtain  such  legislation,  and  I 
commend  the  Hoase  conferees  ar.d  espe- 
cially Chairman  E>iggs  on  their  effort»s  u~i 
reach  an  accom^m.odatlon  of  views 

This  bill  does  not  give  the  District  of 
Columbia  what  I  would  call  true  home 
rule  TTie  citizen.";  do  not  have  the  power 
of  the  purse.  However.  I  do  view  it  as  an 
important  step  forward:  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  steps  which  we  have  taken  in 
the  past  few  years  We  began  with  the 
1'26  amendment  which  allowed  the  clt- 
izen.s  of  the  District  for  the  first  time  to 
vote  in  Presidential  elections  Then  we 
passed  legislation  fillowmg  th^  election 
of  a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  District  And 
now  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which  would 
for  the  first  time  in  over  100  years  allow 
the  citizens  of  the  District  to  elect  a 
Mayor  and  Council  which  would  be  both 
responsible  and  responsive  to  ihem  in  tie 
first  iiLstance. 

I  am  oonfident  that  the  new  powers 
which  Congres^^i  is  delegating  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  will  be  used  wisely 
that  the  review  procedures  which  have 
been  .set  up  will  be  unneces.sary,  and  that 
another  step  will  take  place  m  the  future 
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which  will  allow  the  District  to  finally 
achieve  true  home  rule. 

Any  change  usually  generates  a  cec- 
t&in  amount  of  apprehension  that  cer- 
tain adverse  actions  will  result  from  such 
change.  This  bill  conferring  home  nile 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  no  ex- 
ception. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  from 
several  sources  to  the  effect  that  the 
sunendments  tn  the  conference  report 
restructuring  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  in  some  manner,  might  be  con- 
strued as  authority  to  enable  the  Agency 
to  unilaterally  take  8u;Uon  which  would 
nullify  valid  agreements  and  understand- 
ings entered  mto  or  arrived  at  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  conference  re- 
port in  connection  with  certain  redevel- 
opment plans  or  projects. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  provision  of  this 
conference  report  which  would  give  the 
District  government.  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency — or  any  successor  agency — 
or  any  other  agency  the  power  to  take 
any  unilateral  action,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  law,  regulation,  reorganization  or 
other^yise,  which  would  in  any  way  im- 
pair or  abrogate  such  contractual  ar- 
rangements, safeguards,  and  procedures 
for  modification  of  redevelopment  plans 
or  urban  renewal  plans. 

In  short,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  deprive  any  party,  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  private  investor,  from  any 
legal  right  it  had  at  the  time  it  invested 
its  capitaL 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  at  this 
time  to  yield  such  time  .^  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  may  desire  on  my  time. 
so  that  he  in  turn  may  yield  his  half 
hour  to  Members  of  the  Senate  who  wish 
to  speak  In  opposition  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  have 
spoken  so  often  and  at  such  length  on 
the  subject  of  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  over  a  period  of  a  number 
of  years  that  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat 
all  the  arguments  I  have  given  before. 
Nearly  6  months  ago.  when  this  body 
considered  S.  1435  with  more  hope  than 
confidence.  I  observed  we  had  reason  to 
be  optimistic  that  home  nile  would  come 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  this  year. 
Today  we  find  that  this  body,  this  D5. 
Senate,  which  has  gone  on  record  eight 
times  In  eight  separate  Congresses  as 
favoring  home  rule,  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  the  final  congressional  step 
to  restore  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  some  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

I  feel  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
I<ls80iu1  <Mr.  Eaglstoni.  deserves  a 
tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  from  the 
citizens  of  the  District  for  the  leadership 
that  he  has  given;  and  I  would  also  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  staffs  of  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  Mr 
Colby  King,  who  Li  the  head  of  tlie  mi- 
nority staff.  Mr  Robert  Harris,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  majority  staff,  and  Mr  Rob- 


ert Lothian,  of  the  Senate  I>gisiHUve 
Counsel's  OfQce.  who  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  In  providing  the  committee 
with  the  backup  In  the  complex  dlflVcult 
progression  of  events  which  finally  led 
to  the  conference  report  which  I  hope 
the  Senate  wiU  adopt  today. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  bill 
before  us  today,  I  am  reminded  of  a  line 
from.^'Romeo  and  Juliet"  which  goes  as 
follows : 

No,  'tis  not  ao  deep  as  a  w«U.  nor  ao  wide 
as  a  church  door,  but  tla  enough.  twUl 
servo. 

S.  1435.  as  reported  by  the  confer- 
ence committee,  probably  fits  this  de- 
scription. This  bill  will  create  a  repre- 
sentative local  government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  will  relieve  the 
Congress  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
day-to-day  government  of  this  city.  Yet, 
It  v.ill  retain  the  historic  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  over- 
see the  government  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  some  years  ago  as  a  freshman 
Congressman.  I  received  an  assignment 
to  the  House  District  Committee.  While 
my  views  on  home  rule  were  not  as  de- 
veloped then  as  they  are  today.  I  soon 
became  convinced  that  there  had  to  be 
a  better  way  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  What  I  found 
then  is  what  we  observe  today:  A  situ- 
ation In  which  we  are  trapped — Con- 
gress, the  White  House,  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  most  of  all.  the  people  of  the 
District  As  I  have  observed  before,  we 
are  trapped  In  a  system  which  hardly 
deserves  to  be  called  a  system.  It  Is  an 
oljsolete  and  cumbersome  and  arbitrary 
system  of  arrangements  that  have  been 
made  at  various  times  through  which 
authority  is  diffused  and  power  Is  frag- 
mented and  decLslonmaklng  is  delayed. 
The  Mayor  does  not  have  the  power. 
Congress  does  not  have  the  time,  and 
the  people  of  tlie  District  do  not  have 
the  vote 

As  a  Senator  from  Maryland,  I  have 
found  this  problem  to  be  even  more  acute 
Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  said  before: 
If  there  Is  a  problem  affecting  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  another  problem 
which  arises  at  the  same  time  affecting 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  I  am  asked  to 
choose  where  I  wlU  devote  my  time  and 
attention,  I  must  say  that  it  is  going  to  be 
on  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  not  on  the  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  But  that  has  been  the  problem 
for  the  District  all  along.  The  membeiB 
of  both  committees  of  both  Houses  have 
had  their  own  National  and  State  or  dis- 
trict responsibilities  to  look  after  and  ao 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  always  had 
to  get  by  on  what  Ume  is  left  over  And 
that  time  has  never  been  enough.  Home 
nile  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  sim- 
ply an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Mr  President,  as  the  Senate  knows,  the 
home  rule  blU  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
July  differed  conceptually  from  the 
House-passed  version.  When  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  I  got  together  3 
years  ago  and  drafted  our  bUi.  we  Inten- 
tionally produced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide a  substantial  delegation  of  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  authority  to  the 


elected  Mayor  aiid  Councli,  including,  I 
might  add.  flacai  autniiomy.  while  nt  the 
same  Ume  reserving  a  .substar.UaJ  dcKree 
of  veto  power  to  the  Cor.Kr^««s.  The  un- 
derlying assumption  in  ou.-  bU;  wa.s  that 
the  local  oCCdals  would  act  respori-^lhly 
with  the  substantial  powers  we  were  dele- 
gating to  them  and  that  the  Con^rt-ss 
would  not  act  Irresponsibly  with  Its  veto 
powers. 

We  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  spirit  of 
good  will  would  continue  to  exist  between 
the  Congress  and  the  elected  Mayor  and 
City  Council.  It  was  our  view  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  heart  of  the  entire  home  rule 
proposal  was  the  Federal-District  fiscal 
relationship  which  envisioned  the  Mayor 
and  the  Council  as  the  focal  point  for  de- 
termining the  general  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  meet  the  various  needs  of  the 
IXstrict.  The  House  conferees  made  It 
quite  clear,  however,  that  their  body 
wanted  fiscal  control  to  remain  in  the 
Congress.  And  so,  having  reached  this 
unprecedented  stage  In  the  quest  for 
home  rule,  it  was  the  Judgment  of  your 
Senate  conferees  that  we  should  not  place 
In  jeopardy  a  bill  which  had  finally  man- 
aged to  clear  the  House.  In  this  respect, 
every  supporter  of  self-government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  t)ay  trib- 
ute to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  who  supported  this 
bin  on  final  passage  yesterday  in  the 
House. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  in  my  judgment,  to 
point  out  that  the  conference  report  re- 
ceived the  support  of  Chairman  Dices 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee.  Representative  Am- 
CHER  Nelsen  of  Minnesota.  This.  I  be- 
lieve. Is  ample  evidence  that  the  home 
rule  measure  before  us  today  is  a  prod- 
uct which  can  be  supported  by  all  sides. 
For  those  who  might  be  concerned  that 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Congreas 
over  the  affairs  of  the  District  is  lessened, 
let  me  point  out  that  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  the  Congress  retains  full  resid- 
ual, ultimate,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  District.  The  Congress  still  has  the 
power  to  repeal,  amend.  Initiate  local 
legislation,  and  to  nullify  individual  acta 
of  the  Council.  Moreover,  among  other 
limitations  on  the  Council,  it  does  not 
have  the  power  to  Impose  a  so-called 
commuter  or  reciprocal  Income  tax;  and 
the  Council  cannot  enact  any  legislation 
which  concerns  the  functions  or  property 
of  the  United  States  or  which  Is  not  re- 
stricted in  Its  application  exclusively  In 
or  to  the  District. 

But  on  the  positive  side,  the  feature 
about  thL<!  bill  which  most  strongly  com- 
mends Its  support  Is  that  it  makes  possi- 
ble a  progression  from  the  total  denial 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  municipal  government, 
not  one  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  one  selected 
by  the  people  and  responsible  to  the 
people. 

r  had  hoped  that  the  final  product 
would  go  further  toward  relieving  the 
Congress  of  some  of  the  burdens  of  hav- 
ing to  pass  on  every  detill  of  the  Dis- 
trict's affairs  with  the  retention  of 
control  over  the  city's  budget.  I  now  find 
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that  I  shall  continue  to  have  responsl- 
bihly  for  reviewing  and  passing  judg- 
ment on  just  about  every  penny  which 
the  local  government  may  wish  to  spend. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  my  position 
as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  which 
authorizes  local  proRram.'^,  and  my  posi- 
tion as  the  ranking  Iin^)ubllcan  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
Is  my  fervent  wish  and  expectation  that 
future  congressional-city  relationships 
will  be  as  harmonious  and  fruitful  sis 
those  we  have  enjoyed  up  to  now. 

The  legislation  we  shall  adopt  today 
has  been  needed  for  exactly  99  years. 
There  Is  no  better  way  for  the  Congress 
to  meet  its  own  obligations  to  provide 
for  the  govermnent  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, and  no  better  way  to  show  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  does  not  stop  at  the 
District  line,  than  to  adopt  this  confer- 
ence report  on  home  rule  today 

Mr.  EAOLETON  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  .Senator  from  Mar>-land  for  his 
customary  eloquent  rpmark5  And  I  echo 
his  fine  remarks  for  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  staff  at  all  levels. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  active  role  In  this  bill. 

No  piece  of  legislation  that  comes  to 
the  floor  is  ever  the  product  of  just  one 
Senator.  This  bill  was  truly  a  bipartisan 
effort,  participated  in  by  all  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  against  my 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiLs  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  vmi 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr  EAOLETON  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.s  610 
611.and612 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


GRATUITY  TO  ANNE  M.  HUSTED 

The  resolution  fS   Res   218 »   to  pay  a 

gratuity  to  Anne  M   Hu.sted  was  consid- 
ered and  aifreed  to  as  follows 

Rrnth-fd  That  Uie  S«s:retary  of  the  Senat« 
horeb>  Is  auihorlted  a.id  41r«y~t«Kl  to  pay  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  8*nate  to  Anne 
M  H'ojted.  widow  of  Arthur  W  Husted,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
de»th.  a  lum  efjual  t^  su  month.s'  compenaa- 


tlon  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  aiim  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  f'onera:  expense*  and  al! 
other  ailowancee 


GRATUTPi'  TO  MARCELLE  8 
MOUNTPORD 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  219)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Marcelle  S  Mountford  was 
considered  and  a^-reed  to.  as  follows: 

ResoU  Pd.  That  the  Secretarj-  of  Uie  Senate 
hereby  u  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
MarL-*i:f  .'i  M'jvmtford.  wid  ,w  of  Jo'i.n  A. 
Mountford,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  tLTie  of  his  death  a  s^.m  equal  to  s:x  and 
one-haU  months  cl  :r.pe:isatlon  at  the  rate 
he  was  recelvlnK  :  ;.  ...w  at  -he  time  ol  his 
death,  said  exim  to  be  c  nsidered  inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  a.ud  al.  other  a.iowance6. 


GRATLTTY  TO  GEORGE  E  ARTHEN 

Tlie  resolution  <  S.  Res.  220  '  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  George  E.  .\rthen  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  foDows: 

Rf-soUed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  u  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
George  E.  Arthen,  father  of  Gordon  E  Arthen, 
an  employee  of  the  8«nate  at  the  time  c  f  hla 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  two  months'  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  fimeral  expenses  and  aU 
other  allowances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rest  of  the 
calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  Order 
No.  616.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
278,  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  ECONOMIC  PROSPECTS  FOR 

THE  SEv^arriEs 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
*Res.  278  >  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  joint  committee 
print  "Soviet  Economic  Prospects  for  the 
Seventies"  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL    WORKERS'    COMPENSA- 
TION STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1973 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  212)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "National 
Workers'  Compensation  Standards  Act 
of  1973"  was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare two  thousand  five  hundred  additional 
copies  of  its  committer  print  of  the  current 
Congress  entitled  "National  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Standards  Act  of  1973   (S.  2008)". 


DISCLOSURE  OF  CORPORATE 
OWNERSHIP 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S  Con. 
Res.  59>  authorizing  the  prlntinff  of  com- 
pilation entitled  ' Dl.'^cla'^ure  of  Corporate 
Ownership"  a.s  a  Senate  document  w-as 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows 

Resolved  by  tfve  Senate  i  the  House  o,' 
RepTeaentat\v«t  concurrxng  i .  That  the  com- 
pilation entitled  ■DiscKvsure  of  Corporate 
Ownership",  prepared  by  the  Subcommittees 


on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Budget- 
i.--g.  Management  and  Expenditures,  of  the 
Scr.ite  Committee  o::  Government  Opera- 
tions, he  p.-i.-ited  with  ill'ustratlons  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  and  that  the.-e  t.e  p"- ted 
five  thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  Uiat  oocimittee 


CHILD  .\BUSE  PREVENTION  ACT 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con,  Res. 
o6)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addiUona] 
copies  of  Senate  h^Tiruigs  on  the  Chiid 
Abuse  E>revention  Act,  1973.  was  con- 
.-:de.-ed  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  56 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Hou*e  of 
Representatives  concurring  \,  Ttiat  there  be 
printed  for  the  tise  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  before  its 
Subcommittee  on  ChUdren  and  Youth  dur- 
ing the  present  session  on  the  ChUd  Abuse 
Prevention  Act,  1973. 


MEASURES  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill  (S.  Res.  214),  a  resolution 
authorizhig  supplemental  expendltu-Ts 
by  the  Committee  on  .^glng  for  inqulnes 
and  Investigations  was  announced  as 
next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President   over 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^.- 
pore.  The  blU  will  be  passed  over 

The  biU  (H.R.  11088).  an  act  to  pro- 
vide emergency  security  assistance 
authorizations  for  Israel  and  Cambodia 
was  annoimced  as  next  in  order, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  over 
The  ACTING  FRESIDE.VT  pro'  tem- 
pore. The  bill  win  be  pa.'wed  over. 


"IRIPEACHMENT.  SELECTED 
MATERIALS" 

The  Senate  proceeded  'o  corL-^ider  the 
concurrent  resolution  iH  Con.  Res.  369) 
to  print  as  a  House  doc'omer.t  comniittee 
print  on  "Impeachment.  Selected  Mate- 
rials" which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Ruies  and  .A.dmini5t ra- 
tion with  an  amendment  on  pape  1.  be- 
ginning with  hne  9,  insert 

Sic.  a.  There  shall  be  prUited  two  thou- 
sand thirty  additional  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment authortzed  by  aecUon  1  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  of  which  one  thousand  ooplaa 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Document 
Room  and  one  thousand  thirty  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


THE  SUPRE.ME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
conciu-rent  resolution  *H.  Con.  Res,  375) 
pro\idlng  for  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  of  the  booklet  entitled  "The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Unlt«l  StAtes" 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
n.utee  on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  1.  beginrJng  with 
line  9.  msert: 

S«c.  a.  There  ahall  be  printed  for  t:.e  i.:ae 
of  the  Senate  ten  thousand   three  hundred 
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•ddltlonal  copies  of  th«  document  kutboiiMd 
by  section   1   of  UiU  concurrent   reaolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended 
*as  agreed  to 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
PRINTINO  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  88  > 
authorizing  cerUin  printing  for  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  beginning  with 
line  10.  insert: 

Sec  a  After  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress  there 
shaU  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
Senate  twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  publi- 
cation slnuiar  to  that  authorised  by  the  first 
section  of  this  concurrent  resolution,  but 
with  emphasis  upon  matters  relaUng  to  vet- 
erans' affairs  considered  by  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  ag^-eed  to. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 

Concurrent  resolution  authorlzl.Tg  the 
printing  of  summaries  of  veterans  legisla- 
tion reported  in  the  House  and  Senate  dur- 
ing the  Ninety -third  Congress,  first  session. 


CONTINUATION  OF  GI  BENEFITS 
DURING   THE    ENERGY   CRISIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2794)  to  amend  chapter  36  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
continue  making  educational  assistance 
and  subsistence  allowance  pav-ments  to 
eligible  veterans  and  eligible  persons 
during  periods  that  the  educational  in- 
stitutions In  which  they  are  enrolled  are 
temporarily  closed  pursuant  to  a  policy 
proclaimed  by  the  President  or  because 
of  emergency  conditions  'Rept.  No.  93- 
648 1 ,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  1780(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing,  the  Admllilstra- 
tor  may.  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  continue  to  pay  allowance* 
to  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  persons  en- 
rolled In  courses  set  forth  in  clause  (1)  or 
(2)  of  this  subsection  during  periods  when 
the  schools  are  temporarily  closed  under  an 
established  policy  based  upon  an  Executive 
order  of  the  President  or  due  to  an  eiaer- 
gency  situation,  and  such  periods  shall  not 
be  counted  as  absences  for  th»  purposes  of 
clause  (2).". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and 
promptly  pass  an  emergency  measure  to 
protect  thousands  of  veterans  from  the 
hardships  occasioned  by  the  energy 
crisis.  This  bill  will  Insure  that  GI  Bin 
benefits  will  continue  to  be  paid  to  eligi- 
ble veterans,  wives,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren during  periods  when  educational 
institutions  are  temporarily  closed  to 
conserve  energy   or  are  closed  due  to 


emergency  conditions.  As  many  of  you 
are  aware  it  has  become  evident  In  recent 
weeks  that  the  fuel  shortage  and  the 
resultant  energy  crisis  Is  having  serious 
consequences  for  many  educational  In- 
stitutions. Many  residential  colleges  and 
other  schools,  particularly  those  in  New 
England  and  the  North  Central  States 
have  announced  or  have  under  active 
consideration,  plans  to  extend  normal 
Christmas  vacations  or  to  delay  the  start 
of  the  spring  semester  or  quarter.  Recent 
articles  in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
U.a.  News  L  World  Report  Illustrate 
some  of  the  problems  which  are  facing 
these  schools  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Port,  Dec  8,  1973) 
On.  Shobtagx  Poacmo  Cou-kx  RESCHXDtn.n«o 
(By  Bart  Barnes) 
Thousands  of  college  students  In  the  na- 
tion's northern  states  are  facing  extended 
Christmas  leaves  this  year  as  a  shortage  of 
heating  fuel  forces  prolonged  shutdowns  of 
many   Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Scores  of  institutions  have  already  an- 
nounced winter  closings  ranging  from  three 
days  to  six  weeks  in  an  effort  to  conserve 
heating  fuel.  Hundreds  of  others  in  the 
northern  states.  partlcxUarly  New  England, 
are  developing  contingency  plans  to  close 
down  In  the  event  heating  fuel  runs  out. 
according  to  college  spokesmen. 

At  Maine  s  Bowdoln  College,  for  example, 
a  scheduled  Dec.  14  to  Jan.  7  winter  break  has 
been  changed  to  run  from  Dec  22  through 
Jan.  30,  Provoet  Olln  Roblson  said.  Semester 
examinations,  ortgmally  set  to  follow  a  two- 
week  period  of  reading  and  term  paper  writ- 
ing m  January,  have  been  rescheduled  for 
this  month. 

The  January  assignments  for  reading  and 
term  papers  still  stand.  Roblson  said,  but 
students  will  be  expected  to  do  the  work  at 
home  and  naaU  term  papers  to  their  pro- 
feasors. 

Princeton  students,  many  of  them  begin- 
ning their  Christmas  holiday  this  weekend, 
leave  with  no  date  set  for  the  resumption  of 
claseee  after  New  Year's.  They  were  originally 
set  to  resume  Jan.  7.  but  since  then  Prince- 
ton has  announced  It  la  not  sure  It  can  meet 
that  schedule.  Toll-free  numbers  have  been 
set  up  for  students  to  call  after  the  holidays 
to  find  out  when  classes  are  to  begin  again 
Vermont's  four  state  colleges  will  begin 
their  Christmas  recess  Dec  30  and  students 
will  be  away  from  school  until  Feb  11,  when 
classes  begin  for  the  next  semester — a  three- 
week  extension  of  the  winter  break.  Provost 
Robert  8  Babcock  said.  Lost  time,  he  said. 
wUl  be  made  up  by  eliminating  most  of  the 
Easter  vacation  and  extending  the  academic 
year  further  into  June. 

For  the  most  part,  the  pending  shutdowns 
are  concentrated  In  the  New  England  states. 
particularly  among  the  large  number  of 
private  colleges  In  that  region.  New  England 
Is  expected  to  be  especially  hard  hit  by  the 
fuel  shortage  this  winter. 

But  colleges  planning  shutdowns  extend 
Into  the  Midwest,  and  the  Institutions  range 
from  Harvard  to  the  University  of  Maine  to 
Orlnnel  College  in  Iowa. 

"There  \.s  absolutely  no  way  to  generalize 
about  what  Institutions  might  or  might  not 
do."  said  John  P.  Morse,  director  of  govern- 
mental relations  for  the  American  Council  on 
Bducatlon,  "Some  have  a  backup  of  coal  and 
they're  In  good  shape  " 

Among  the  dlfHcultles,  Morse  said.  Is  that 
under  current  monthly  quotas  of  fuel  alloca- 
tion, colleges  have  no  assurance  that  they 
oould  get  In  February  any  of  the  fuel  they 
would  save  by  oloelng  in  January.  He  said 


the  oouncU   has  asked  that  thia  regulation 
be  changed. 

In  the  meantime,  HSW  Secretary  C«sper  W. 
Weinberger  Is  weighing  whether  or  not  to 
recommend  special  priority  for  fuel  allocation 
for  the  nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Weinberger  yesterday  recommended  to  the 
White  House  energy  office  that  elementary 
and  hlgii  schools  be  required  to  lower  tem- 
peratures six  degrees  from  last  year's  heating 
levels  Instead  of  the  previously  proposed  10 
degrees. 

Weinberger's  energy  adviser.  Don  Wortman. 
said  the  recommendation  would  put  schools 
on  the  same  basis  as  reeldentlal  dwellings 
But  It  would  not  make  schools  a  high  priority 
fuel  customer  as  roqueeted  by  the  National 
Education  .Vasooiatlon 

Colleges  were  not  covered  In  Weinberger's 
recommendation 

Weinberger  also  recommended  that  school 
busea  using  dleeel  fuel— about  10  per  cent 
of  the  fuel  used  for  all  transportation — be 
allowed  to  remain  on  last  year's  fuel  con- 
sumption levels.  Wortman  noted  that  any 
reduction  in  school  busing  would  create  an 
Increased  demand  for  family  gasoline. 

At  Harvard,  where  the  Christmas  break  has 
already  been  extended  by  one  week  untU 
Jan.  13.  students  have  been  warned  that 
the  situation  will  have  to  be  reevaluated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  semeeter  Feb  6 

"This  plan  goee  only  to  Feb  6."  said  the 
dean  of  the  faculty  or  arts  and  sclencee,  Henry 
Rosovsky  "I  think  it  is  really  frulUeee  to 
speculate  about  the  future  because  we  Just 
don't  know  We'll  try  and  stay  open  We'll  try 
and  have  as  little  disruption  as  possible  We'll 
try  and  meet  out  educational  re«ix>nalbllltles 
But  we're  Just  llhe  the  rest  of  the  American 
people,  wondering  what  the  hell  is  going  to 
happen  to  us." 

Like  many  of  the  nation's  older  untversltlaa. 
Harvard  is  plagued  by  a  number  of  buildings 
with  antiquated  heating  systems  that  have 
no  thermostats  and  are  not  subject  to  tem- 
p«rat\u^  controls  as  a  means  of  saving  fuel. 
"All  you  can  do."  a  university  »p)okeflman 
said.  "Is  turn  them  on  or  turn  them  off" 

Spots  checks  of  the  major  state  university 
systems  of  the  Midwest  and  Far  West  Indi- 
cated that  most  have  enough  fuel  reserves  to 
remain  open  on  their  regular  schedules  But 
a  number  of  smaller  private  colleges.  St. 
Olaf 's.  Macalester  and  Augsburg  In  Minnesota, 
for  example,  are  shutting  down  for  periods  up 
to  two  weeks. 

[From  the  VS.  News  ft  World  Report.  Dec. 

17.  19731 

Srmr-THar«  Mn,LiON  m  thx  Schoou  Bracx 

FOa  THX  Ptna,  PnrcH 

Winter  and  the  energy  crisis  are  aiming  a 
one-two  punch  at  UJ3  classrooms.  Result: 
Educators  everywhere  are  putting  emer- 
gency measures  Into  effect. 

Nowhere  is  the  foreboding  over  fuel  short- 
ages sharper  than  among  the  people  who 
run  America's  schools  and  colleges. 

Already  It  Is  becoming  clear  that  for  most 
of  the  country's  60  million  students  and  3 
mmion  teachers,  winter  wUl  be  a  season  of 
disrupted  education,  discomforts  and  dis- 
content. 

Worries  are  most  acute  In  Northern 
States,  where  curtailment  of  classroom 
schedules  already  has  been  ordered  In  some 
Instances 

Keeping  classrooms  warm,  however.  Is  only 
part  of  the  problem  foreseen  by  school  and 
college  officials.  Even  In  Southern  States, 
the  gasoline  shortage  is  thought  likely  to  re- 
duce busing  and  student  driving  drastically. 
crroKTS  TO  btat  opkn 

Staff  members  of  "VS.  News  ft  World  Re- 
port." checking  with  educators  at  all  levels, 
put  together  this  picture  of  their  concern, 
and  how  they  are  trying  to  stay  in  opera- 
tion: 
Many  pubUc  and  private  colleges  in  New 
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Sngland  are  extending  winter  vacation  pe- 
riods by  anywhere  from  one  week  to  a 
month  or  more. 

Class  davs  are  being  shortened  by  schools 
In  some  places.  Nighttime  and  week-end  ac- 
tivities are  being  cut  back  or  abandoned. 

Busing  is  being  curtailed  and  In  a  few 
cases  eliminated  Nobody  seems  to  know 
whether  there  will  be  enough  gasoline  avail- 
able to  continue  massive  busing  programs 
ordered  by  the  courts  to  achieve  racial  In- 
tegration 

Using  computers,  some  colleges  are  orga- 
nizing hundreds  of  car  pools  for  the  large 
number  of  students  who  use  automobiles  to 
get  to  and  from  campuses 

Maryland  and  some  other  States  have 
asked  hlg!. -school  students  to  leave  their 
cars  at  home  and  use  buses.  If  they  dont 
do  so  voluntarily,  they  may  be  required  to  by 
law. 

Many  athletic  contests  and  cultural  events 
that  take  students  out  of  town  are  being 
canceled.  So  are  field  trips. 

Lighting  Is  being  reduced  and  tempera- 
tures lowered  Use  of  electrical  appliances  Is 
being  limited,  while  outdoor  lighting  dis- 
plays have  been  banned  almost  universally. 

WORBt   OVER  RISING  COSTS 

School  officials  everywhere  are  worrying 
not  only  about  how  to  get  fuel  but  how  to 
pay  for  It.  Rising  costs  of  oU,  natural  gas 
and  gasoline  are  straining  operating  budg- 
ets already  cut  to  the  bone. 

"NormaUy.  heating  Is  our  fifth-largest 
budget  Item."  said  Prank  Oraham,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Viola  public  schools  In 
Arkansas.  "Now  It  Is  third,  only  behind 
transportation  and  teacher  salaries." 

In  Georgia,  some  schools  have  been  forced 
to  buy  gasoline  at  service  stations.  Com- 
mented one  official:  "This  Is  murder  for 
school  systems  that  have  been  getting  gas  at 
wholesale  prices." 

Education  Is  a  major  consumer  of  fuel 
The  Columbus  campus  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, for  example,  used  1.38  billion  kilo- 
watt hours  of  energy  last  year.  Purdue  Uni- 
versity's vehicle  fleet  burned  310.000  gallons 
of  gasoline  In  the  same  period  In  recent 
years,  the  electric  bUI  at  American  University 
In  Washington,  D.C..  has  topped  1  million 
dollars. 

Now,  there  are  widespread  complaints  that 
the  Government  in  Washington  is  keeping 
schools  In  the  dark  about  what  they  can 
expe<^  In  the  way  of  fuel  supplies  this  winter. 

"What  we  need  Is  some  direction  from 
Washington."  said  Stanley  Raub.  associate 
commissioner  of  education  In  New  York 
State    "We're  Just  spinning  our  wheels  " 

HIGHXR    PRIORITTES    BOUGHT 

Proposed  federal  regulations  for  fuel  oU 
would  classify  classrooms,  libraries  and  other 
nonresidential  facilities  as  "commercial,"  en- 
titled to  78  per  cent  of  last  year's  fuel  allo- 
cations. 

School  authorities  want  a  higher  priority 
than  that.  Declared  Robert  R  Splllane, 
superintendent  of  schools  In  New  Rochelle, 
NY  : 

"Schools  have  taken  on  a  lot  of  social  prob- 
lems and  Issuefi  In  the  past,  and  I  don't  think 
they  should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  energy 
crisis.  I  strongly  object  to  the  school  leading 
the  way  In  the  crisis  by  shutting  down." 

To  avoid  long  shutdowns,  legislatures  In 
minoL-?.  Indiana  Wisconsin  and  Georgia, 
among  other  States  are  considering  relaxa- 
tion of  rules  that  require  a  specific  number 
of  school  days  each  vear  This  would  permit 
school  districts  to  shorten  their  calendar*  as 
weather  and  fuel  conditions  warrant  Mary- 
land has  declared  three  extra  days  of  Christ- 
mas vacation  for  public  schools  as  a  con- 
servation measure 

In  Nebraska,  however,  schools  have  been 
told  they  will  have  to  make  up  all  lost  days 
by  extending  classes  Into  June  or  holding 
Saturdav  sessions. 


Many  schools  in  South  Dakota  already  are 
drawing  on  contingency  supplies  of  heating 
oil  and  propane  gas.  with  no  sure  replace- 
ments In  sight.  Some  have  put  antifreeze 
solutions  into  their  pipes  In  antlclpatkin  of 
closing. 

"HAND-TO-MOTTTH" 

The   situation   In   Oeorgl*   was  described 

as  "almost  haud-to-mouth."  An  official  re- 
ported that  some  schools  have  enough  fual 
to  carry  them  to  March  but  others  are  ap- 
prehensive about  January. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  energy  consumption 
by  15  per  cent,  Governor  Dolph  Briscoe  of 
Texas  has  a&ked  schools  tu  end  all  classes 
by  2:30  pjTL  durixig  January,  February  and 
March. 

Houston  is  thinking  about  a  four-day 
school  week  and  elimination  of  summer 
school   to  save  on  air -conditioning. 

Suggestions  for  a  long  December  recesa 
have  been  turned  down  in  Michigan,  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  In  the  latter  State,  the 
Idea  was  strongly  opposed  by  working 
mothers. 

John  W.  Porter,  Mlthlgan  s  euperu.lendent 
of  public  Instruction,  reported  that  136  or 
the  States  536  school  districts  are  having 
difficulty  getting  fuel,  and  "it  b  poselb.e  that 
these  distrlc'i.s  wUi  have  to  curtail  school 
hours,  extra-cumcuiar  activities,  or  both." 
He  added 

'My  biggest  concern  is  that  we  dont  know 
what  to  expect.  Every  day  out  of  Washington 
we  get  a  dlSerent  set  o:  guideiu^ee." 

The  fuel  squeeze  wab  especiajiy  feit  by 
private  elementary  and  secoi.dary  schools, 
many  of  which  have  boarders  and  extensive 
busing  servlcei.  Officiais  of  these  Independ- 
ent Insututioas  agreed  il-jey  would  probably 
have  to  fend  for  themselves,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment's chief  concern  will  probably  be  the 
public  schools. 

"We  are  getting  ready  to  roU  with  the 
punches."  said  William  Cohen,  headmaster 
of  Town  &  Country  School  In  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

BtrSING  PaOBLXM 

Some  authori'i-iee  suggested  gasoline  ought 
turn  out  to  be  a  bigger  problem  than  fuel 
oU  in  the  lean  day;>  ahead.  Noting  'uhat  most 
school  districts  rely  on  bus  transportation 
of  students,  Harry  Benedetto,  head  or  the 
energy  task  force  Jor  the  Peuiiiylvania  de- 
partment of  education,  said ; 

"II  you  cant  get  them  there,  heating  fuels 
wont  help." 

At  Spring,  a  Houston  suburb,  busing  serv- 
ice has  been  eliminated  for  1,300  students 
who  live  close  enoiigh  to  schools  to  walk. 

WHERE   SCAaciTT   IS  ACUT« 

Hardest  hit  by  the  energy  crisis  i^jpears  to 
be  the  Northeastern  U-S..  where  there  is  a 
com.binaiion  of  cold  weather  and  tight  fuel 
supplies.  In  this  area — 

Ail  eight  branches  of  the  University  of 
Maine  have  been  advised  to  add  a  week  to 
winter  vacations.  Longer  mid-term  shut- 
downs are  scheduled  for  State  coliegee  in 
Vermont  and  for  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  latter  wUl  be  closed  for  six 
weeks. 

Tufts  University  in  Medford.  Mass.,  Bow- 
doln In  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  other  private 
schools  in  New  England  are  making  similar 
plans.  Lost  time  Is  to  be  made  up  by  ahort- 
eulng  examination  periods,  eluninaung 
spring  vacations  and  wc«-klng  into  the  sum- 
mer. 

At  some  of  these  institutions,  fears  are  be- 
ing expressed  that,  unless  conditions  ixn- 
prove,  they  wUl  begin  losing  students  to  col- 
leges and  universities  In  warmer  cUmatee. 

Even  closing  down  doesn't  always  solve 
fuel  problems 

Connecticut  school  authortties  have  been 
told  that.  If  they  shut  down  to  oonserve  fuel. 
their  allocations  for  the  shutdown  period  win 
be  given  to  other  customers  An  oil  official 
eald  the  only  way  colleges  and  other  large 
Institutions  oould  accumulate  fuel  saved  by 


shutdowns  would  be  to  put  their  reeervee  In 
storage  tanks — as  Lawrence  College,  in 
Appleton,  Wis  .  already  is  doing  to  augmeiit 
its  gas  heating  system.  However,  few  of  these 
institutions  have  blp  reserve  cap>acit1e8 

On  the  Pacific  Coast.  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity has  ordered  major  reductions  In  heat- 
ing. Moet  buildings  will  be  heated  for  only 
'o'or  hours  in  the  momlng  and  two  i;.  the 
evening.  In  some  others,  all  heat  will  be 
turned  off.  At  the  beginning  of  December. 
Oregon  State  had  lees  than  a  week's  supply 
of  fuel  oil — and  no  idea  where  It  oould  get 
more. 

COMEBACK    rOB    COAI. 

Whenever  po«lble,  Institutions  of  higher 
education  are  going  back  to  ooal  for  heat- 
ing Ohio  University  in  Athens  has  always 
used  coal,  and  anticipates  no  problems  this 
year,  since  it  liee  Ir.  the  noddle  of  a  coal  belt. 

Lignite  or  brown  coal,  is  reported  to  be 
the  most  plentiful  fuel  In  North  Dakota — ao 
that  Is  what  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
will  use  for  heat. 

For  most  other  schools  and  colleges,  the 
onset  of  winter  offers  a  far  less  wanning 
prospect. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  these  ex- 
tended vacations  or  delayed  openings 
could  mean  reductions  or  termlr.atlons  in 
the  educational  assistance  payments  to 
some  of  the  1.2  million  veterans,  widows, 
wives,  and  children  currently  receiving 
GI  bill  benefits  unles;  we  pass  the  meas- 
ure before  >ou  today  Recent  regulations 
issued  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  have  taken  care  of  part  but  not 
all  of  the  problem  In  order  to  pro\'1de 
equitable  treatment  of  those  attending 
schools  not  leading  to  a  standard  coDege 
degree  as  well  as  to  clearly  establish  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  to  con- 
tinue payments  In  situations  where  ed- 
ucational institutions  may  be  temporar- 
ily closed  due  to  the  energy  crisis  or  other 
emergency  conditions,  I  Introduced  8. 
2794  on  December  11  Yesterday,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  I 
am  pnvilPRPd  to  chair,  met  in  executive 
session  and  unanimously  ordered  8.  27&4 
with  technical  perfecting  language  fa- 
vorably reported.  The  problem  of  school 
closings  due  to  the  energy-  crisis  has  been 
far  reaching  and  is  of  considerable  di- 
mension. The  Veterans'  AdminLstratlon 
has  conducted  a  preliminary  f5eld  survey 
and  found  the  school  locat^l  In  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire.  Maine.  Ver- 
mont, Iowa,  Kentucky.  Texas,  and  Wash- 
ington will  be  affected  by  the  energy 
crisis  and  wUl  have  or  are  actively"  con- 
sidering extended  leave  policies.  Other 
States  may  be  affected  a■^  well 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend,  the  dlf- 
ttnguLshed  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
HuTCPHRET>  recently  wrot^  me  expre.ssing 
his  concern  for  veterans  attending  trade 
and  technical  schools  in  his  Stat.e  who 
would  be  affected  if  remedial  action  were 
not  taken.  In  his  letter  to  me.  Senator 
Humphrey  noted: 

Due  to  the  fuel  shortage  such  schools  may 
find  It  neceesary  to  shorten  Instructional 
weeks  or  close  for  short  pwrlods  Due  to  re- 
strictions under  current  law  authorized  ab- 
sences for  veterans  attending  these  schoola 
these  veterans  could  face  a  reduction  of  full 
pay  benefits  due  to  school  closings 

Mr  President.  I  have  also  received  a 
letter  of  support  for  this  measure  frwn 
James  M  Mayer,  presideit  of  the  N&- 
tionaJ  Aseoctation  of  Concerned  Veter- 
ans, an  organization  representing  over 
300,000  Vietnam  era  veterans  which  has 
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over  200  aflOllated  campuses  and  voca- 
tional technical  school  veterans'  clubs 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
be  included  In  the  Recorj)  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
National  Association  or 

CONCHLNEB    VCTEIMNS. 

December  15, 1973 
Hon.    VANCE   Haktxx, 

Chairman.  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs 
ir^.  Senate  WoiMngton.  DC. 

Db.i«  Mb  Chaihman:  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  liitroduc;ng  S.  2794.  which  con- 
cerna  Itself  with  -The  Energy  Crisis  And  Ql 
am  PaymentB  For  Veterans." 

America's  energy  shortage  has  already  nec- 
essitated many  changes  m  our  citizens'  plan- 
ning and  hablto.  For  example.  m*ny  schools 
and  universities  are  considering  extended 
Chrlstmaa  vacations  to  conserve  energy  us- 
age. These  extended  vacations  would  save 
precious  fuel  but  could  also  spell  decreaaea 
or  terminations  for  veterans'  OI  BUi  aUow- 
ances.  under  current  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regulations. 

It  enacted,  8.  2794  would  protect  OI  BUJ 
students  from  such  losses  In  their  allowances 
Therefore,  the  National  Association  of  Con- 
cerned Veterans  (NACV).  with  200  affiliated 
campus  and  vocational-technical  school  vet- 
erans clubs,  fully  supports  3.  2794  NACV 
hopes  that  3  2794  receives  expeditious  Com- 
mittee approval  and  unanimous  Senate  d*«- 
sage.  '^ 

■Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  authorlzlnit 
S"^n?  '^™*'y  ^"^  effective  measure  suchas 
Respectfully  yours, 

Jamu  M.  Matb.  President. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  appropriate  excerpts  from 
the  committee's  report  to  8.  2794  be  in- 
serted in  the  RicoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Introduction   and   StrMitAaT   or  S    2794.   u 
RxpoaiTD 

1Q?;  i*^"*  '^  introduced  on  December  n, 
;?.?  'n  response  to  Increasing  reports  of  an- 
tn«^f^  «^nded  closings  of  educaUonal 
Institutions  due  to  the  energy  crlsU  Follow- 
ing receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  S.  2794,  the  full  committee 
S.t  ,S^w'**"i"'*  '*'^°°  °°  Tueaday.  Decem- 
^M.  ,  *  *'^''  •<^oP«on  of  a  perfecting 
technical  amendment  it  unanimously  ordered 
the  bill,  as  amended,  favorably  reported.  The 
,-^,*f  ""P^"***-  "ouJd  *mend  subsection 
^'^  °'  ""•  38'  ^""^^  States  Code  to 
T^Z"^  ,?*  Administrator  to  continue  U> 

II-^'  ^'''^-  »"<!  chUdren  durUig  periods 
r^,^  ^^'°''^  institutions  are  Wmpo- 
rsj^y  Closed  pursuant  to  an  established 
policy  proclaimed  by  the  President,  such  as 
^^^fL!°  conserve  energy,  cr  are  cJoeed  due 
to  emergency  condltlon.s.  ^^ 

aACxcaocwD  anb  dibcttssiok 
During  the  past  4  weeks,  it  has  become 
11^:^"-  '"?*.'  '"•'  ^t^ortages  and  the  result 
energy  crisis  could  have  serious  conaequen- 
o«  for  educational  Institutions.  MTnTschool 
heating  pianu  are  older  and  Inefflclent  units 
Which  use  larger  amounts  of  fuel  and  are 
not  readily  adaptable  to  fuel  consei^at^ 
measures  Consequently,  many  resident^ 
educational  Institutions,  particularly  thoee  in 
New   England  and   the  North  Centrals^tiS 

«deration.  plans  to  extend  normal  Christmas 
vmcations  or  to  delay  the  .t«^  of  the  spring 
semester  or  quarter. 

-The  Veterans'  AdmlnlsttraUon.  in  a  ore- 
»minA^fl«ldjmrvey  conducted  by  telephone 
rrom  various  regional  ofllc<»9  on  November  37 
and  3S.  1973.  found  that  a  sub«*ntu:  num- 


ber of  schools  are  going  to  close  or  are  ac- 
tively considering  closing  in  January.  These 
schools  are  located  in  Connecticut.  New 
Hampshire,  Maine.  Vermont,  Iowa.  Minne- 
sota. Kentucky.  Texas,  and  Washington.  Ad- 
ditional, more  detaUed  information  U  needed 
and  the  committee  strongly  believes  It  ap- 
propriate that  a  more  thorough  sxirvey  be 
conducted  prompUy  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration which  would  cover  all  educa- 
tional Institutions  (Including  those  not  lead- 
ing to  a  sUndard  college  degree).  ThU  sur- 
vey should  reveal  In  greater  deUU  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  problem  which  the  com- 
mittee suspects  may  be  even  larger  than 
that  indicated  by  current  avaUable  estimates. 

The  extended  vacation  or  delayed  opening 
of  new  schools  terms  is  of  particular  concern 
to  the  committee  because  such  closings  could 
mean  reductions  or  terminations  In  educa- 
tional assistance  payments  to  some  of  the 
1.2  million  veterans,  widows,  wives,  and 
children  currently  receiving  OI  blU  bene- 
flts.  Under  cxirrent  law  in  section  1780  of 
chapter  36.  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and 
regulations  issued  thereunder,  veterans  and 
eligible  persona  attending  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  receive  monthly  assistance 
payments  only  dvirJng  an  "ordinary  school 
year"  which  is  generally  9  months.  Regula- 
tions further  provide  that  college  enrolled 
veterans  will  not  have  their  monthly  assist- 
ance payments  reduced  during  the  school 
year  for  school  holidays  and  short  Intermis- 
sloiu  between  semesters  cr  periods  of  in- 
struction. More  extended  closings,  which  are 
a  result  of  the  energy  crisis,  presented  prob- 
lems that  were  no:  covered  by  existing  reg- 
ulations, however  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee was  quite  concerned  that  many  veter- 
ans or  other  eligible  persons  would  have  their 
monthly  benefit  payments  reduced  or  even 
terminated  In  response  to  these  concerns  the 
Administrator  of  the  VeterazW  Administra- 
tion Issued  new  regulations  on  December  4. 
1973  effective  Immediately,  which  state  In 
part  that: 

"At  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator, 
payment  niay  be  made  for  breaks  including 
Intervals  between  terms,  within  a  certified 
period  of  enrollment  during  which  the  school 
Is  closed  under  an  established  policy  upon 
an  order  of  the  President  or  due  to  an  emer- 
gency situation  Leave  wUl  not  be  charged  for 
such  breaks." 

While  such  regulations  presumably  resolve 
problems  for  veterans  or  eligible  wives, 
widows,  and  children  attending  colleges.  It 
does  not  so  provide  for  those  attending  voca- 
tional, technical  or  trade  schools  not  leading 
to  a  standard  college  degree  Clause  2  of  sub- 
section 1780  (a)  restricts  students  enrolled 
In  courses  not  leading  to  a  standard  college 
degree  to  no  naore  than  30  days  of  absence  In 
a  12-month  period  (not  counting  as  abaences 
weekends  or  legal  holidays  established  by 
Federal  or  State  lawl . 

Thus.  In  order  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment for  thoee  attending  schools  not  leading 
to  a  standard  college  degree  as  well  as  to 
clearly  esUbllsh  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  continue  payments  In  all  situa- 
tions where  educational  Institutions  may  be 
closed  by  reason  of  the  energy  crisis  or  for 
other  emergency  reasons,  8.  2794  was  intro- 
duced on  December  11.  1973  The  Veterans' 
Administration  reported  favorably  as  to  the 
Intent  of  8  2794  tn  Its  report  of  December 
IS.  1973  with  suggestions  for  technical  per- 
fecUng  language  which  have  been  generallv 
incofporated  into  the  bill  as  reported. 

8  2794.  as  reported,  would  allow  con- 
tinued educational  assistance  pavmenta  for 
veterans  under  chapter  34.  and  eligible  wives, 
widow*,  and  children  under  chapter  3*  (and 
continued  rubalstence  allowance  payments 
to  veterans  enrolled  In  chapter  81  vocaOonal 
rahabuiution  programs)  where  an  educa- 
tional Inatltutlon  U  temporarily  cloaed  under 
•sUbllabed  policy   based  upon  an  faecutlre 
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order  of  the  President  or  due  to  ai.  en.er- 
gency  situation.  Schools  which  close  due  to 
the  current  energy  crisis  would  obviously 
present  a  sltuaUon  where  the  Administrator 
would  permit  conUnued  educaUonal  assist- 
ance payments.  It  Is  also  the  committee's 
Intention  In  permitting  payments  in  an 
"emergency  situation"  to  expand  the  Admin- 
istrators  authority  to  continue  payments  to 
other  situations  where  schools  cloae  dua  to 
certain  natural  calamities  such  as  (1)  earth- 
quakes, floods,  hurricanes,  and  severe  snow 
storms;  (2)  breakdowns  of  facillUes  such  as 
boilers  and  heaUng  systems;  and  (3)  other 
emergency  situations  where  there  is  an  ex- 
pectation that  the  closing  will  be  for  a  tem- 
porary period  of  Ume.  It  Is  not  contemplated 
by  the  committee  that  thU  authority  would 
be  extended  to  Include  situations  such  as 
the  closing  of  Individual  schools  due  to  fin- 
ancial problems. 

In  order  to  effecUvely  monitor  the  oper- 
ation of  this  discretionary  authority.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  be  notified 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  in  any  case  within  30  days  of  Its 
Implementation. 

The  committee  believes  that  enactment  of 
this  bm  la  thoroughly  and  immediately  war- 
ranted. Veterans,  particularly  thoee  with  de- 
pendents must  rely  upon  their  educational 
assistance  checks  not  only  for  educational 
costs  but  for  subsistence  expenses  as  well 
School  closings  occasioned  by  the  energy 
crisis  generaUy  wlU  not  present  realistic  op- 
portunities for  veterans  to  find  new  em- 
ployment during  these  periods,  and  they  will 
depend  on  their  OI  assistance  for  continued 
living  expenses.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mltteo  wishes  to  emphasize  that  veterans  and 
eligible  persons  may  conserve  their  entitle- 
ment m  these  cases  by  electing  not  to  re- 
ceive payment  for  the  period  In  which  the 
school  Is  closed.  The  committee  expects  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  notify  veterans 
in  an  appropriate  manner  of  their  option 
either  to  continue  receiving  payments  or  to 
conserve  their  entlUement. 

COST    XSTtMATTB 

In  accordance  with  section  272(a),  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  92^10).  the  committee  requested  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  estimate  any 
oosts  occasioned  by  this  bUl  for  the  first  5 
flscal  years  In  its  report  to  S.  2794  The  report 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  S  2794 
(cleared  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  does  not  provide  any  estimate  of 
cost  and  the  committee  understands  from 
staff  conferences  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Istratlon  is  of  the  opinion  that  enactment  of 
this  bUl  would  have  "no  significant  cost  Im- 
pact." 

Accordingly,  the  committee  baaed  upon 
such  Information  as  is  available  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  estimates  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bUl  might  have  some  .slight  but 
no  significant  cost  Impact  on  the  educational 
assistance  program.  Should  additional  cr«t« 
In  fact  be  Incurred  in  the  future  the  com- 
mittee expecu  to  be  pr-n.^-:-.  :■  '.r,r".:c<i  hv 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  s-io.i  as  such 
information  become.^  avajiabie 

TABTTLATION    OF    VrrTT»    CA-rr    Hf    COMICTTTX 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  I^pLsla- 
tlve  Reorganhsatlon  Act  of  194«.  as  amended 
the  foUowing  is  a  tabulation  of  votea  cast  In 
person  or  by  proxy  of  the  Mwnbere  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  a  motion 
to  report  8  3794  with  an  amendment  fav- 
orably to  the  Senate : 


Vance  Hartke  Clifford  P.  Hansen 

Herman  E  Talmadge  8trom  Thurmond 
JenningB  Randolph  Robert  T  Stafford 
Harold  B   Hughes  James  A   McClure 

Alan  Cranston 

Nays — 0 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  finallj-.  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Mr.  Dorn,  who  is 
equally  concerned  about  thi.s  problem 
and  who  introduced  similar  legislation 
this  past  week.  It  i.-;  my  understanding 
that  the  House  is  prepared  to  act  expe- 
ditiously on  this  measure  should  we  pass 
it  today  so  that  it  could  bo  .sent  on  to 
the  P^e.'^idcnt  prior  to  our  ad.;oumment 

I  would  like  to  ixpress  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  members  ot  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  efforts  to  get  tiiis  bill  promptly 
reported.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  Mr  Hansen,  and  to  the 
distlngiii-hed  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Sulx'ommittce  on  Readiustment, 
Education  and  Emp;o>:nent,  Mr  Staj- 
roRD,  for  their  support  and  assistance  in 
speeding  committee  consideration  of  this 
measure  I  urge  my  collea.;ues  to  support 
S.  2794  and  en.'ure  that,  the  veterans  on 
the  GI  bill  will  not  have  their  assistance 
payments  cut  needlessly  because  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
completes  the  call  of  the  calendar 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  M.'VNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
anticipated  that  sometime  this  after- 
noon, the  Senate  will  seek  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  609, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  176,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  production  of 
petroleum  from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  1. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
that  bill  is  called  up.  there  t)e  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes  att.ached  there- 
to, with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  dlstintruLshed  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon >  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  , 
under  the  usual  rule. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  8ELP-OOV- 
ERNNTKVr  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  thp  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1435,  a  bill  to  provide  an  electied  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim,  the  time 


for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland 

The  ACTHiQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cali  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  A1\T)  NAYS  ON  A 
CUSTOMS  CO.NTVENTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  executive 
session,  that  it  be  in  order  at  any  time  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  order  No.  24, 
Executive  P.  93d  Congress,  first  session, 
the  Customs  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
national Transit  of  Goods. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  on  order  No  24,  Executive  P. 
93d  Congress,  first  session,  the  Customs 
Convention  on  the  International  Transit 
of  Goods. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S  143,5 '  to  pro- 
vide an  elected  Mayor  and  City  Council 
for  th"  I>i=:trict  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  there 
may  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  va-it  number  of  Government  em- 
ployees residing  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
local  elections  established  in  th"  home 
rule  bill 

Mr  E.^.OLFTON  Do  I  ur-'erstand 
that  the  rcnrern  is  whether  the  Hatch 
Act  might  prohibit  Government  em- 
ployees from  imdertaklng  political  activ- 
ity in  local  partisan  elections? 


Mr  MATHIAS  Yes  As  you  know  the 
Hatch  Act  prohibits  political  activity 
by  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  District  of  Colum.bla  govern- 
ment in  partisan  political  activities  E>oes 
this  bill  alter  that'' 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Section  740  provides 
that  the  fact  that  someone  is  employed 
in  the  competitive  or  except.ed  service 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  disqualify 
him  from  being  a  candidate  in  the 
partisan  campaigns  for  the  position  of 
mayor  or  council  member. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  The  home  rule  bill 
refers  to  candidacy  for  offices  and  says 
nothing  about  whether  Government  em- 
ployees may  actively  campaign  for  can- 
didates or  otherwise  actively  participate 
In  the  partisan  local  flections 

Mr  E.AGLETON  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Dr^es  that  mean,  then, 
that  all  the  Dsitnct  of  Columb;a  resi- 
dents who  are  Government  employees 
are  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act  and  will 
be  prohibited  from  participating  in  the 
partisan  elections  we  are  authorizing  In 
this  home  rule  bill? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Hatch  Act  does 
cover  Government  employees  residing  in 
the  District,  and  as  a  rule  the  Hatch  Act 
prohibits  Gcvernment  employees  fromi 
participatmg  m  partisan  campaigns  and 
elections.  However,  the  Hatch  Act  also 
contains  an  exemption  provision.  Ac- 
cording to  this  provision.  Maryland  and 
Virginia  communities  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
communities  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
voters  are  employed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  may  apply  to  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  for  an 
exemption  from  restrictions  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

If  a  community  applies  for  and  is 
gTant.ed  an  exemption  from  the  Hatch 
Act,  the  Grovemment  employees  residing 
in  that  community  may  participate 
actively  in  local  partisan  political  cam- 
paigns and  elections  as  an  independent 
candidate,  or  on  behalf  of,  or  tn  opposi- 
tion to,  an  independent  candidate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  not  obtained  such  an 
exemption. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No.  Until  now,  there 
have  been  few  elections — partisan  or 
nonpartisan — in  the  District.  Thus,  there 
has  not  been  the  pressing  need  to  free 
Individuals  for  political  activity  that  ex- 
ists now  that  liie  mayor  and  council 
members  are  to  be  elected  in  partisan 
races? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Can  the  District  of 
Columbia  qualify  for  an  exemption? 

Mr  EAGLETON  As  I  read  Uhe  Hatch 
Act,  the  District  of  Columbia  could  ap- 
ply and  qualify  for  an  exemption  since 
it  meets  ihe  statutorj'  cri'ierlon  of  bemg 
a  mur.icipaliiy  m  which  the  majority  of 
voters  .ire  employed  b>  the  Goverimient 
of  the  United  Stales  Clearlv.  with  liie 
passage  of  the  home  rule  bill  the  other 
criterion  set  forth  m  the  sia'uu'te  wiU  ex- 
ist; namely,  the  existence  of  "si^eclal  or 
imusual  circtimstances"  so  that  'it  is  in 
th.e  domestic  Interest  of  the  employees 
and  individuals  to  pe.-mtt  that  political 
participation 

Mr  MATHIAS  Is  there  ar^vthmg  in 
the  Hatch  Act  which  precludes  the  Dis- 
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trtct  or  Columbia  from  eligibility  for  an 
exem^ption? 

Mr  EAOLETON.  No.  The  exemption  is 
available  to  permit  poliUcal  acUvlty  and 
management  by  employees  and  indi- 
viduals  to  whom  the  Hatch  Act  provi- 
alons  apply,  and  the  Hatch  Act  appUes 
to  an  employe*  in  an  executive  agency 
or  an  individual  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia" 
Thus  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  eligtbie 
to  apply  for  exemption 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  take  It  that  the  Dis- 
trict must  demonstrate  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  that  a  majority  of  Its 
l^^^^l  employed  by  the  Ctovemment 
of  the  United  States,  ""cuu 

Mr,  EAOLETON.  That  Is  corrtsct 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  should  understand 
who  Is  included  in  the  count  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  the  United 

»r*'rf^  military  personnel  included? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.   Uniformed  miliiSy 
personnel  are  not  counted,  avilian  mili- 
tary personnel   are   counted  and    if  it 
would  make  a  diflerence  to  the  outcome 
uielr  family  members  are  counted 

hi*^v,*^T^^^    ^^  employees  of  all 
branches  of  Government  included? 
th^    EAGL£7rON.   Yes.   Employees  of 
the   executive.   legislative,   and   judicial 
branches,  and  of  Independent  regiUatory 
agencies,  commissions,  et  cetera 
«f  ^^  MATHIAS.  The  status  of  District 
lufdlTde^ed'.^^^"^^"^     ^'^'"^^^^ 
Mr.  E.^OLETON.  District  of  Columbia 
government  employees  should  be  counted 
nJr^^ilT  °'  ^^^  Government  of  the 
^^^"^  ^'1^*'  ^^°  *^^  ^^i^  Act  pre- 
dion relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

rZ,^^"^  ^  ^^  ""^  ^  ^9*0-  District  oJ 
SfS  f.  ^°''^"^^°*  employees  were 
considered  part  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Speclttc 
rererence  was  made  to  employees  of  the 
D^stnct  of   Columbia.  In   the   word."? 

J^'J^  ^^^  ^^  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government."  in  fact,  the  lan- 

^MO^re^""*  ^^^'^  ^'  '^  tended  In 
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Counsel.  U.S.  Civil  Servlc*-  Com.-nis.siun. 
containing  the  following  Info.-mAiiim: 
(•)  The  DAine  of  the  are*  with  date  and 
authority  erf  lu  lncon>oratlon  and  deakma- 
tton;  ^^ 

(b)  The  number  of  reglatered  voters  and 
number  of  government  employeee  registered 
as  Totere  (eetlmatea  from  the  local  registra- 
tion clerk  or  other  knowledgeable  Bourr»  wUl 
sullloe  if  era<rt  flg\irea  nn  not  available  i 

(c)  A  uat  of  local  municipal  offloea  in- 
volved: 

(d)  A  statement  showing  how  nominations 
are  made  and  the  manner  in  which  elections 
are  conducted, 

(e)  The  name  of  the  principal  government 
agenclea  in  which  the  government  employeee 
to  be  affected  are  employed;  and 

(f)  A  concise  statement  showing  in  what 
way  the  employeee  and  the  local  municipal- 
ity will  be  benefited  If  the  request  Is  granted 
and  in  what  way  there  would  be  a  detri- 
ment to  their  domestic  Interests  if  it  is 
denied. 
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8k:.  14.  Poc  the  purpo««  of  this  act  ner- 
jons  employed  In  the  government  of  tti  SL. 
met  of  ColumbU  Shall  be  deemed  to^  em- 
pJoyed  in  the  executive  branch  of  ^^0^1 
ernment  of  the  United  SUtea  .  .  .■ 

This  section  was  never  amended  but 
the  prectee  language  disappeared  when 
the  Hatch  Act  and  related  laws  were  re- 
vised and  reenacted  into  title  5  of  the 
United  states  Code  The  revisions  In  19«5 
Se  law  ^        *"''  ^'^'«""^«  changes  In 

tK**,'' J^^P^-^"^  -^  '  understand  then 
S  .  ?^i""''^  ^^^  ^  ""^^^  on  the  fact 
that  District  of  Columbia  government 
employees  should  be  considered  U  S  Gov- 
ernment employee?  for  purpose.-;  of  the 
Hatch  Act  and  thus  for  purposes  of 
qualifying  for  the  exemption  t^m  the 
Match  Act. 

Mr  EAOLETON  Yes 

fn^H  ^"^^S  How  is  the  appUcatlon 
for  the  exemption  made'' 

Mr  ^EAOLETON.  A  letter  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Civil  Service  CommlMton 
by  residents  of  the  community.  A  gromj 
or  individual  makes  the  request  by  send- 
ing a  letter  to  the  Office  of  the  General 


Mr.  MATHIAS  Assume  for  a  minute 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  appUes  for 
and  Is  granted  an  exemption.  The  affect- 
ed employees  will  now  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  partisan  elections  as  Inde- 
pendent candidates,  on  behalf  of.  or  in 
opposition  to,  independent  candidates 

Mr    EAOLETON.  Yes. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  And  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicles  will  be  able  to  parUclpate 
to  the  same  degree  as  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor?  That  Is 
correct? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  vleld 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  fMr   DoMxincit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

First,  I  want  to  compliment  both  the 
ranking  member  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  staff,  for  the  dili- 
gence they  have  exhibited  in  getting  us 
to  this  historic  day.  I  am  sure  that  we 
are  going  to  pass  the  home  rule  bill  I 
am  equally  certain  that,  over  the  years 
there  will  be  improvements  on  It  I  am 
proud  and  pleased  to  be  a  small  part  of 
seeing  the  desires  of  so  manv  people  in- 
cluding leading  legislators  and  citizens  of 
this  area,  finally  reaciilng  fruition  today 

I  have  only  one  concern,  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  me  to  vote  against  the 
bill,  but  it  Is  sort  of  a  red  flag  in  that  I 
predict  we  will  have  some  problems  be- 
cause we  decided  to  have  partisan  elec- 
tions. 

As  some  Senators  know.  I  was  a  mayor 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  served  a 
community  that  did  not  have  partl-^an 
elections.  It  was  a  communltv  that  had 
many  Federal  employees  in  Its  environs 
perhaps  as  many  as  12  to  15  perc«it  We 
went  through  a  ciiarter  revision    As  we 
looked  at  all  the  facts,  we  determined 
that  if  we  turned  our  elecUons  into  par- 
tisan elections,  there  were  certain  ad- 
vantages. Indeed,  the  advantages  inher- 
ent in  the  two-party  system,  but  there 
would  be  disadvantages,  too,  because  we 
would  be  saying  to  manv  leading  clUzens 
and  acUvist*  who  wanted  to  participate 
"You  carmot  participate  because  of  the 
Hatch  Act." 


In  this  Instance,  the  alternative  u-;us 
to  have  nonpartisan  eiecUcn^  ai.d  ail 
resldenta  of  the  communltv  whr.  other- 
wise qualified  could  ;,aj-u>  .pate  t>ecuu.e 
the  Hatch  Act  would  not  preclude  their 
activity. 

By  going  partisan  here  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,   we  run  into  very  serious 
problems  with  the  Hatch  Act.  I  voice  this 
concern,  because  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,    of     the    approximate    305.000 
registered  voters.   135.141  or  40  percent 
would  be  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act  and 
thus  unable  to  actively  parti.  lj)ale  in  the 
election  process.  Chairman  Eacletoh  has 
attempted  to  remedy  this  situation  In  a 
separate  amendment  by  excluding  the 
present  Mayor  and   all   bona  fide  City 
CouncU  candidate*  from  Hatch  Act  pro- 
visions. It  would  seem,  however,  that  this 
will  only  reach  a  small  percentaRe  of  this 
40  percent  and  thus  will  eliminate  by 
law   the   active   participation  of   many 
others  in  the  election  process  of  this  new 
form  of  government. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  by  adopting 
a  partisan  election  process  you  will  in- 
herently exclude  many  from  the  right 
or  self-government.  I  voice  this  objection 
because  this  bill  comes  very  close  to  offer- 
ing the  needed  provisions  for  self- 
government,  but  tills  one  provision  will 
deny  such  a  large  percentage  of  their 
right  to  participate  In  a  complete  home 
rule. 

I  think  we  should  have  faced  up  to  the 
issue  and  asked  whether  Congress 
wanted  people  participating  in  partisan 
elections  removed  from  the  Hatch  Act: 
and  if  not.  we  should  have  decided  to 
make  this  a  nonpartisan  city  election. 
ParUclpatlon  would  not  have  been  mini- 
mized. I  can  cite  numerous  clUes  In  this 
country  that  have  nonpartisan  elections, 
with  tremendous  participation  and  no 
problem  with  the  Hatch  Act,  among  them 
Houston.  Dallas,  and  Albuquerque.  N 
Mex.  Most  California  communities  have 
nonpartisan  elections. 

So  we  would  have  had  activity  and 
partlclpaaon.  and  we  would  not  have  had 
the  problem  of  basically  eliminating  in 
this  instance,  about  40  percent  of  the 
electorate  of  the  District  which  cannot 
participate  activelj-  because  they  are 
hatched,"  so  to  speak. 

I  do  not  want  to  change  the  Hatch  Act 
to  let  them   participate,   unless  we  are 

Tv,^^*  ^.^'^  ^^  '°'"  *"  ^l^i^ens  across 
this  land,  in  all  cities,  and  I  do  not  favor 
that. 

So  I  hidlcate  my  concern  and  predict  a 
rather  serious  problem,  when  the  citizens 
And  out  that  they  are  Indeed  given  par- 
tJclpation  with  the  left  hand  and  that 
it  is  taken  away  with  the  right  hand  of 
the  Hatch  Act  I  hope  It  does  not  prove 
to  be  too  onerous  a  burden.  I  hope  that 
participation  Is  maximum  and  that  all 
citizens  who  are  Interested  wUl  work  to- 
ward making  home  rule  actually  function 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  this  commu- 
nity I  hope  that  what  I  have  predicted 
will  not  come  true 

I  th^nk  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  for  yleldine 
to  me 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President  I  am 
Pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  offer 
my  support  for  approval  of  the  confer- 
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ence  report  on  legislation  to  provide 
elected  city  officials  li-.  Wa<;huigtou.  D.C., 
the  right  to  self-goveriirr.ent  Is  enjoyed 
by  Americans  in  ever>  city  m  every  State 
of  this  Union.  But  here  in  the  Capital 
City  of  the  Nalio:;,  self-determination 
and  local  control  have  been  denied  the 
city  s  residents  for  over  a  century.  Every 
reasonable  Member  of  this  Senate  will 
surely  agree  that  Washlngtonla  ns,  like 
other  Americans,  deserve  to  select  those 
who  administer  their  local  government. 
None  of  us  will  den.v  that  the  uniqueness 
of  this  city,  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  national 
legislature,  grants  certain  perquisites  to 
the  Federal  Establlsliment.  Yet,  I  have 
been  dismayed  over  the  continuing  ob- 
stinacy that  has  prevented  Washington's 
citizens  from  exercising  the  right  to  self- 
government. 

Throughout  the  time  I  have  served  In 
the  Senate,  my  efforts  have  been  devoted 
to  the  enactment  of  legislation  that 
would  assure  the  fundamental  rights  of 
self-determination  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Capital  City.  Election  of  city  govern- 
ment officials  Is  an  important  step  in  that 
direction.  And,  after  this  bill,  S.  1435,  Is 
enacted,  it  will  be  fitting  to  approve  other 
pending  legislation  to  pro\ide  full  con- 
gressional representation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  For.  the  people  of  this  city 
need  parity  of  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  in  city  hall. 

Many  of  the  dedicated,  hardworking 
citizens  who  have  been  stniggling 
throughout  the  years  for  suffrage  In  this 
town  are  said  to  be  skeptical  and  appre- 
hensive over  the  pending  legislation.  Ttie 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  who  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
this  bill,  succinctly  established  the  facts 
of  life  in  this  regard,  when  he  noted, 
"That  the  Lord  giveth.  and  the  Lord  can 
taketh  away,"  and  so  it  Is  \^lth  the  home 
rule  bill.  Congress  authorized  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Con- 
gress can  take  It  away  Writing  In  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
on  December  17,  R<^bert  .^.sher  asserts 
that  the  proposed  turnover  of  authority 
to  local  control  has  one  big  catch  to  It: 

If  some  act  of  the  elected  city  council  dis- 
pleased Congress,  It  could  be  repealed  on 
Capitol  HUl:  slmUarly,  if  Congress  wished 
to  enact  certain  restrictions  of  Its  own  on 
the  city  government.  It  would  always  be 
free  to  do  so.  Above  all.  If  this  whole  experi- 
ment In  modified  self-government  doesn't 
work  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congreea,  the 
entire  charter  could  be  pulled  out  from 
under  the  community. 

Washlngtonlans  feel  apprehensive 
about  this  measure,  because  they  know 
that  no  other  jurisdiction  within  these 
United  States  Is  subject  to  such  caprt- 
clousness  regarding  the  right  to  vote. 

I  fully  understand  the  concern  of  these 
citizens  and  I  believe  I  can  appreciate 
their  reasons  for  being  doubtful. 

But.  I  also  believe  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  pressing  for  the  full 
guarantees  of  self-determination  in  every 
respect.  Such  guarantees  rightfully  be- 
long to  Washlngtonlans  as  they  do  for 
Bostonlans.  Chlcagoans.  New  Yorkers, 
Arllngtonlans,  and  to  every  citizen  of 
this  great  Republic.  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  Washlngtonlans  to  prove  they  de- 


serve the  right  to  representative  govern- 
ment. Tliat  right  Ls  g.'-unted  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  Is  not  necessar>-  for  Washlngtonlans 
to  forswear  allegiance  to  any  Member  of 
Congress,  hoping  for  a  innu.-r.un;  of  mec- 
dllng  hi  local  affairs.  Authority  over  local 
affairs  will  be  extended  upon  enactment 
of  this  measure. 

It  is  only  necessary,  that  we  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  out- 
side of  Washington,  commit  our  energies 
and  attention  to  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion, Constliutional  amendments,  and 
other  lawluj  procedures  that  can  deliver 
the  exercise  of  this  basic  nght  tx>  our  fel- 
low Americans  in  our  Capital  city. 

I  see  the  passage  l1  S  1435  as  simply 
another  episode  in  the  campaign  for  citi- 
zens' rights.  Passage  of  this  bill  Is  one 
more  clear  demonstration  tliat  the  bar- 
riers to  self-determination  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  crumbling. 

In  1960,  Washlngtonlans  voted  for  the 
first  time  In  a  national  Presidential  elec- 
tion. The  first  elected  school  board  mem- 
bers were  chosen  in  1968.  Washington 
sent  Its  first  Delegate  to  the  Congress  in 
1971. 

Next  year,  1974,  will  bring  the  city  its 
first  elected  local  government. 

During  these  14  years  we  have  seen 
more  strides  toward  self-determination 
than  in  the  160  years  since  1800  when  the 
city  became  the  seat  of  government. 

Fun  representation  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  Inevitable.  And  I  believe  we  shall  reach 
that  goal  before  this  decade  is  ended. 

Let  us,  therefore,  commemorate  what 
we  are  doing  here  today  as  another  ad- 
vance toward  suffrage. 

Senator  Thomas  Eagleton,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  rates  the 
highest  praise  for  his  work  in  focusing 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  this  very 
important  legislation.  He  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  devoting  so 
much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  measure. 

At  the  same  time.  Congressman 
Ch.\rles  Dxcgs.  chairman  of  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  right- 
fully deserves  the  plaudits  of  us  all  for  his 
skill  in  guiding  a  home  rule  biU  through 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  not 
Incidental  that  Chairman  Dices  is  the 
first  chairman  since  1947  to  successfully 
report  a  home  rule  bill  to  the  full  House 
His  personal  diligence,  his  knowledge,  his 
legislative  skills,  and  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  citizens'  rights 
have  served  to  make  this  measure  more 
than  a  dream. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  signal 
the  rush  to  finish  the  job  of  ensuring 
suffrage  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Washlngtonlans  have  waited  long 
enough.  Self-determination  Is  the  birth- 
right of  every  other  American.  Our 
failure  to  implement  procedures  to  Install 
fully  representative  government  for 
residents  of  the  Capital  City  Is  taexcus- 
able.  And  It  is  imderstandable  that  some 
observers  label  that  hiactlon  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

This  Is  a  call  for  the  Congress  to  guar- 
antee that  S.  1435  is  Indeed  another  blow 
for  freedom  and  justice. 


Mr.  B.'LRTLETT  .Mr.  President,  al- 
tiiough  I  have  .some  reservations  about 
the  bm  we  will  pass  todaj',  it  is  gcxx:  tiiat 
:;i(-  Congrebs  l^  fi:ially  granting  t>^e  res- 
idents of  the  District  of  CoJmnbla  a  meas- 
ure of  autonomy. 

The  bin  will  accomplish  the  goal  of  al- 
lowing the  citizen.?  of  the  District  to  par- 
ticipate In  their  government  wlxlie  retain- 
ing in  Congress  an  oversight  authority 
through  the  power  of  the  purse. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  bUl  provides 
for  partisan  .-ather  inan  nonpartisan 
election  of  the  mayor  and  n:embers  of 
the  District  council.  While  there  is  pro- 
vision for  some  minority  party  represent- 
atives on  the  District  council,  it  is  ob- 
vious it  will  be  dommated  and  run  by 
the  majority  party.  I  am  concerned  about 
a  government  which  does  not  have  the 
cleansing  effect  of  the  two-party  svstem. 

Also  the  partisan  elections  will,  in  ef- 
fect, deny  to  Federal  employees  the  op- 
portunity to  run  for  office  in  the  District. 

In  spite  of  these  objections,  I  do  sup- 
port the  bill.  Now  wiU  be  a  time  of  test- 
ing, as  well  as  an  opportunitv  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  It  Is  a  successful  venture,  and 
wish  them  well. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  E.^GLETON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  na^-s  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legllative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
CiruRCH),  the  Senator  from  .AJa.ska  (Mr. 
Qravkl),  the  Senator  South  Carolina 
(Mr,  Hoi-LiNGsi,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  EASTLA.vri  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  ■  .Mr  ERvns- 1 ,  and 
the  Senator  from  C.-iiifomia  'Mr.  Ttn- 
nky)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  CMr.  Bennett'  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke'  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Ham{»hlre 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  cMr 
WrtMAM  L,  Scott  ^  1?  detained  on  official 
business 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77 
nays  13,  as  follows: 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Janu 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoym 

Moas 

Muakle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 
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Abourezk 

Cranston 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Baker 

Dole 

Bartlett 

Domenld 

Bayh 

Domlnlck 

Beall 

Eagleton 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Bentsen 

Pulbrlpht 

Bible 

QrUBn 

Blden 

Gumey 

Brock 

Kart 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Burdlck 

Haskell 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hatfield 

Cannon 

Hathaway 

Case 

Hnuka 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Clark 

Hughes 

Cook 

Humphrey 
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Pi«tor« 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prosmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 
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Roth  SvmlnTton 

Schwfllcer  Tmtt 

Scott.  Hugh  Talmadse 

Sparkman  Welcker 

Stafford  WUllama 

Stevens  Toung 
Stevenaon 

NATS— 13 

Hanaen  Sazbe 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


AUen 

Byrd.  Helms  Stennla 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  tAia^  Thurmond 

Pannin  McCleUan  Tower 

Goldwater  McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 10 
Bennett  Eastland  Scott. 

Brooke  Ervln  Wiillam  L. 

Church  Gravel  Tunney 

Cotton  HoUtngs 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  «as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  FXDR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  COR- 
RECTIONS IN  THE  ENROLLMENT 
OFS.  1435 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  402. 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
make  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
S.  1435. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clabk  I .  The  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  staled. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  402) 
directing  the  Secretar)-  of  the  Senate  to  make 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  1435. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  420 1   Aos  agreed  to.  as  follows; 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concujTiTig),  That  In  ttxe  enroll- 
ment of  the  bUl  (S.  1436).  to  reorganize  the 
governmental  structure  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  provide  a  charter  for  local  gov- 
ernment la  the  District  of  Columbia,  subject 
to  a.-'-eptance  by  a  majority  of  registered 
qualified  electors  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
to  deles-ate  certain  legislative  powers  to  the 
local  government,  to  Implement  certain  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  make  the 
following  corrections: 

n )  In  the  parenthetical  phrase  In  section 
602(a)  (5)  of  the  bUl.  strike  out  "the  Act  of 
July  16.  1974"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
•  title  I  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  V 

(2)  .\t  the  end  of  section  738  of  the  bUl. 
insert   tilfe  following  subsection: 

•(h)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  thU  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  only  If  agreed  to  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
7031.1)  of  this  Act" 

(3)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  712  of 
the  bUl.  strike  out  711"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof -404(8)". 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  StTtes  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


FEDERAL    ENERGY    EMERGENCY 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2776)  to  provide  for 
the  effective  and  efficient  management  of 
the  Nation's  energy  policies  and  pro- 
gram.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  S.  2776 
which  will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
-^--AbU!  (S.  2776)  to  provide  for  the  effective 
and~"«fflcl«it   m.-nagement   of   the    Nation's 
eiergy  poTltv^es  and  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  MONDALK)  . 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Are  we  under  con- 
trolled time  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  there 
is  no  control  of  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Phil  Mc- 
Gance  and  Richard  Grxmdi  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  measure  and 
amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOND.^LE.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  be  added  as  a 
cospon5or  of  amendment  No.  923,  as 
modified. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  pending  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limit  on  the  bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S INTENTION  TO  SIGN  CER- 
TAIN BILLS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  simply  for  the  purpose  of  str.tlng  that 
I  am  informed  the  President  will  sign  the 
District  of  Columbia  home-rule  bill  when 
It  reaches  his  desk.  I  am  also  informed 
that  he  intends  to  sign,  on  the  assump- 
tion these  bills  are  in  the  same  condition 
they  are  now,  the  manpower  bill  and  the 
health  maintenance  organization  bill 
when  they  reach  his  desk. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S.  2775)  to  provide 
for  the  efTecUve  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  energy  policies  and 
programs. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  to  the  Mondale 
amendment.  Identified  i.s,  No   928 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
>ill  retid  tlie  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  amendment 
No.  928  as  follows: 

In  subsecUon  (d),  after  the  phrase  "In- 
cludes crude  petroleum  or  any  refined  petro- 
leum derivative  thereof,"  add  the  words  "and 
coal  and  any  derivative  thereof"; 

In  Bubseetlcn  (e)(1).  after  the  words 
"crude  petroleum"  in  the  first  Une  of  said 
subsictlon,  add  the  words    -and  coal'; 

In  subsection  (e)(2),  after  the  words  "re- 
flned  petroleum  products"  in  the  first  line 
of  said  subsection,  add  the  words  "and  deriv- 
atives of  coal"; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment  there  is  a  30-minute  time 
limit,  to  br  equ3lly  divided. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  shall  utilize. 

First  of  all.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  wlU 
not  take  more  th.an  a  minute  or  two  to 
describe  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 
Whereas  I  fundiimentally  disagree  with 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mmnesota,  I  do  believe  that, 
if  it  is  destined  to  be  adopted,  it  ought 
at  least  to  be  as  effective  as  possible  and 
not  counterproductive. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  con- 
cerned over  the  rise  in  prices  for  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  that  we  have 
recently  e.xperienced,  and  would,  there- 
fore, authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
new  Energ>-  Administration  to  set  prices. 
We  have  learned  from  the  experience 
we  have  had  with  the  efifect  of  price  con- 
trols on  natural  gas  what  effect  that  has 
on  all  other  forms  of  energy  that  can  be 
substituted  for  It.  For  example,  one  effect 
of  having  artificially  low  prices  for  nat- 
ural gas  has  been  to  close  down  some  coal 
mine^.  vhile  industries  and  utilities 
turned  to  the  cheaper  fuel  on  a  British 
thermal  unit  basis. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  If  we  are  to 
have  vested  In  one  agency  an  overview 
of  pricing  in  this  country,  that  agency, 
that  administrator,  must  necessarily  be 
able  to  have  an  overview  over  all  of  the 
competing  fuels  we  have  in  this  country. 
Otherwise  we  will  see  distortions  In  the 
marketplace. 

Second,  this  Congress  has  mandated 
the  conversion  of  industries  and  utilities 
from  natural  gas  to  ot^er  fuels.  This  will 
create  an  enormous  surge  in  demand  for 
coal — and  this  I  welcome;  I  believe  we 
do  want  to  move  in  that  direction — but  It 
raises  the  specter  of  the  distortion  which 
concerns  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  would,  frankly,  like  to  see  no  controls 
over  petroleum  products  or  over  coal,  but 
my  amendment  wUl  bring  consistency.  It 
will  make  sure  that  what  is  done  with  re- 
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spect  to  one  fuel  will  not  have  unexpect- 
ed and  counterproductive  effects  with  re- 
spect to  another. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

I  am  willing  to  .-surrender  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  wllllr.t;  to  surrender  his 
time  after  his  preliminary  remarks 

Mr  MO.VDAI.E  Mr  President  I  yield 
my.-^if  2  mmute.'i 

I  would  likp  to  rornment  briefly  on  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr  BurKLEv  >  has  offered  to  my 
amendment.  The  Senator  would  .seek  to 
add  coal  to  the  .scope  of  my  amendment 
ostensibly  as  an  "improvement  "  How- 
ever, those  in  this  body  knc^wiedgeable 
In  the  coal  Industry-  have  uniformly  told 
me  that  thl.";  would  b*»  unwl.-^e.  and  that 
It  would  be  treating  two  ven.  different 
industries  in  an  unfortunat^e  manner. 

Our  first  concern  at  this  time  must  be 
to  protect  the  Ampriran  consumer  from 
rising  prices  and  exorbitant  oil  company 
profits.  Heating  oil  for  homes  and  gaso- 
line for  cars  have  far  more  direct  impact 
on  the  American  consumer  than  does 
coal,  which  Is  primarily  iLsed  as  boiler 
fuel  in  Industrial  ojxrations  True,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration does  have  power  over  coal. 
But  my  amendment  merely  attempts  to 

set  standards  for  him  to  use  in  one  area 

the  key  area  of  pricing  crude  oU  and  pe- 
troleum products.  He  has  the  authority 
over  coal,  and  the  Congress  should  ex- 
plore whether  we  should  enact  similar 
types  of  standards  to  govern  the  Admin- 
istrator In  his  handling  of  coal  pricing. 
But  we  should  not  attempt  to  do  both 
tasks  in  one  amendment. 

I  am  certainly  willing  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  needed  to  act  on  this 
amendment.  Before  I  do  so.  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph)  Is  prepared.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him  such  time  as  he 
desires  on  this  amendment. 

Finally.  I  would  simply  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  page  42195  of  yesterday's 
Congressional  Record.  In  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  makes  It  very  clear  that 
he  opposes  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
the  reasons  stated,  but  partlculariy'  be- 
cause the  oil  and  coal  industries  are  dif- 
ferent and  should  not  be  treated  as  com- 
parable industries  for  the  purpose  of  the 
subject  matter  before  us.  He  said-  "It 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  make 
more  sense  to  handle  It  as  a  separate 
matter."  and  that  It  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  attempt  to  put  coal  In  the  same 
category  as  oil. 

This  statement  comes  from  the  Sen- 
ator who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  to  study  and  seek 
reforms  and  help  the  public  in  the  midst 
of  this  energy  crisis.  I  think  that  Is  a 
very  strong  statement  that  should  be  per- 
suasive to  the  Senate. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  10  minutes. 

SENATOR         EANDOLPH         OPPOSES         AMENDMENT 
WHICH    WOULD    HAMPER    COAL    PRODUCTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I 
speak  In  opposiUon  to  the  amendment 


offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  BtTCKLEY).  His  amendment 
would  include  coal,  so  that  it  would  ap- 
pear In  all  the  sections,  as  I  understand 
It,  of  the  amendment  of  the  diligent  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  'Mr  Mondale*. 

I  began  by  saying  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  that  only  this  morrJng  on  the 
"Today  Show,"  originating  live  from 
New  York  City,  I  heard  Frank  Mc<3ee 
int<.'n-iew  Carl  Bagge.  the  president  of 
the  National  Coal  .^.s.sociation.  I  recall 
that  he  asked  Mr.  Bagge:  "Is  it  not  trje 
that  the  coal  industry  is  owned  by  petro- 
leum companies."  That  was  the  essence 
of  his  question.  I  recall  distinctly  that 
Mr.  Bagge  replied,  "Well,  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. There  are  approximately  4.000  sep- 
arate entities,  coal  co.-npanies.  operating 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  and  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  of  produc- 
tion comes  from  an  affiliation  of  a  sub- 
sidiary coal  company  as  a  part  of  a  pe- 
troleum enterprise." 

I  give  this  as  a  beginning  of  mv  re- 
marks because  of  the  discussion  on  a 
television  Interview  which  I  am  sure  has 
wide  distribution  and  a  very  large  listen- 
ing audience. 

The  time  Is  here  when  coal  Is  being 
called  on  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  the 
US  energy  supply  system.  In  fact.  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  New  York  say 
that  in  the  close  of  his  remsu-ks  Just 
a  few  minutes  ago.  And  so  that  need  Is 
recognized. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress realize  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
actions  In  this  Chamber  that  will  restrict 
the  ability  of  this  vital  form  of  energy— 
a  growing  form  of  energy  that  we  know 
can  and  wUl  be  used— as  It  attempts  to 
raise  the  capital  required  to  open  new 
mines. 

New  mines  do  not  open  in  2  or  3 
months.  New  mines,  both  deep  mines 
and  surface  mines,  require  a  period  of 
approximately  2  years  before  they  can 
be  opened.  The  costs  are  very,  very  large 
in  connection  uith  the  opening  of  these 
mines. 

It  is  essential  that  the  coal  companies 
and  the  miners  of  this  country  be  pro- 
vided with  the  support  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  Increased  coal  pro- 
duction. 

By  the  suggestion  that  only  actual 
costs  associated  ulth  Increased  coal 
production  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
marketplace,  we  are  also  calling  for  re- 
duced rates  of  return  for  coal. 

Mr.  President,  If  our  objective  In  this 
legislation  is  to  Increase  energy  supplies 
then  we  .-^hould  be  moving  to  "insure  the 
financial  .solvency  of  our  energv-  supply 
hidustries  The  inclusion  of  coal,  as  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment,  would  have  a 
reverse  effect.  The  coal  industry  1?  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty  compared  to  the  other 
energy  industries  and  other  segments  of 
our  economy. 

Standard  &  Poor  has  compared  425 
Industrial  companies  against  the  coal  in- 
dustry. The  rate  of  return  during  1972 
on  the  book  value  for  the  coal  Industry 
Is  2  percent  less  than  for  the  425  In- 
dustries I  have  mentioned  under  the 
Standard  &  Poor  survey. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation,  according 
to  the  First  National  aty  Bank  has  ex- 
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Isted  for  several  years  In  four  out  of  five 
years  between  1967  and  1971,  the  rate  of 
return  for  the  coal  industry  has  been 
below  that  of  all  manufacturers  In  the 
United  States. 

Pointing  to  Individual  companies— a 
medium-sized  coal  company,  and  we 
have  many  of  these  co:-!  companies  in 
our  State  of  West  Virginia— I  mention 
the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co  This 
company  in  1972— and  I  wish  there  were 
more  Members  on  the  floor  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  hear  these  figures— had  total  as- 
set^s  of  $52,300,000.  However,  the  return 
to  that  company  on  Investments  was  onlv 
$1,661,000. 

That  represents  a  rate  of  return  on 
total  a.ssets  of  between  2  and  3  percent 
And  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  believe  that  to  be  a  fair 
rate  of  return. 

Another  example  is  the  Coal  Dl^-l^lon 
of  the  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  which  has 
operations  throughout  Appalachia  Be- 
tween 1971  and  1972.  this  company  had 
an  Increase  in  revenues  from  $149  9  mil- 
lion to  $157.4  million.  However  ti^e  dis- 
turbing fact — and  it  is  a  fact— is  ti.at  the 
pretax  income  of  this  company  actually 
decreased  from  $10,200,000  down  to  $5  - 
300,000  during  this  same  period. 

This  has  resulted  in  less  than  a  5 -per- 
cent rate  of  return  on  total  assets  of  this 
company. 

A  third  example  Is  the  Westmoreland 
Coal  Co.  which  had  a  4  percent  rate  of 
return  on  its  total  asset. 

I  think  the  point  that  we  must  .•seri- 
ously consider,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  our 
domestic  coal  Industry  Is  not  financially 
secure.  Yet  they  are  being  called  on  to 
increase  the  supplies  of  co?.l.  at  the  same 
time  this  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckliy)  Ls 
pending. 

I  beUeve  we  must  realize  that  if  It  be- 
comes law.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
decreasing  the  modest  profit  margins 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
promised  that  I  would  at  this  time  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minut«s. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  jielding  to  me. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  have  just  a  very  brief 
comment.  I  oppose  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  as  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  differences  between  the  petroleum 
and  coal  Industries  have  been  detailed 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  an- 
other aspect  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
hibit the  undue  exportation  of  com- 
modities in  short  supply  which  would  re- 
sult in  undue  price  Increases. 

We  must  consider  the  difference  be- 
tween   coal    products    and    petroleum 
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pnxiucts.  In  thla  regard,  the  natiire  or 
the  marketing  of  coal  Is  not  such  that 
large  numbers  of  c\istomers  are  waiting 
In  lines  leading  up  to  the  coal  tipples  to 
buy  the  product.  However,  that  is  the 
case  v^ith  gasoline  today. 

Mr.  President,  most  increases  in  coal 
sales  are  to  power  companies— compa- 
nies that  are  already  under  State  and 
Federal  price  control.  So  the  Impact  on 
the  average  consumer  is  already  miti- 
gated to  a  great  degree. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  This  simply  does 
not  lend  itself  to  price  gouging  or  undue 
price  increases  of  the  nature  attendant 
In  the  petroleum  situation. 

Coal  and  petroleum  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent at  the  marketing  level,  in  the 
structure  of  the  companies  in  the  respec- 
tive industries,  and  in  their  entire  oper- 
ations, from  production  to  sales. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  without  the 
addition  of  coal.  Is  the  appropriate  step 
forward  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  this  comment  to  that  of 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky,  an  Import- 
ant coal-producing  State. 

It  is  a  ftict  that  there  is  a  certain 
uniqueness  to  the  coal  production  pro- 
gram which  Is  not  embraced  In  other 
segments  of  the  energy  production  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  recall 
that  Congress  addressed  itself  in  1969  to 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  We 
did  that  even  before  coming  to  grips 
with  the  across-the-board  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  law,  one  year  later. 

The  1969  act  requirements  have  re- 
sulted In  substantial  Investments  of  capi- 
tal to  insure  the  protection  of  our  min- 
ers— and  those  requirements  must  not 
and  will  not  be  relaxed.  The  health  and 
safety  of  our  miners  must  be  the  highest 
priority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  have  rarely  heard  as 
eloquent  a  speech  upon  why  the  amend- 
ment should  not  be  adopted  as  the  one 
made  by  my  respected  friend  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

I  think  that  If  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
shortages,  whether  In  the  field  of  coal  or 
in  the  field  of  oil.  we  need  to  assxire  that 
there  Is  the  potential  for  profit  that  will 
stimulate  the  very  large  investments  re- 
quired, huge  investments  in  each  field. 

We  ought  to  understand  that  the  two 
Industries  are  not  comparable,  the  prin- 
cipal difference,  of  course,  being  the  very 
much  higher  risk  associated  with  the  ex- 
ploration for  oil  and  gas. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  whereas  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  join  me  in  voting  against 
adoption  of  the  Mondale  amendment,  if 
we  are  going  to  go  along  the  path  of  that 
philosophy,  we  need  to  have  an  even- 
handed  treatment  of  the  price  In  all  sec- 
tors of  the  energy  market  because  of  the 
way  they  Interact  one  with  the  other. 


Now,  I  very  much  appreciate  the  wis- 
dom and  soundness  of  the  statement  by 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  to  the 
effect  that  without  the  prospect  of  prof- 
its we  cannot  see  Invesimer.t,  and  that 
when  we  talk  about  profit  we  meaii  as  a 
percentage  return  on  Investment,  and 
that  Is  why  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
Mondale  amendment  speclficially  pro- 
vides that  the  administrator  may  waive 
the  restrictions  on  pass-throughs  of  cost, 
where  that  Is  necessary  to  increase  in- 
vestment in  new  domestic  exploration 
and  production. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
remarks  of  my  friend  from  New  York, 
and  I  hope  in  perhaps  a  minute's  time 
he  can  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  alert  me  when  I  have  5  min- 
utes remaining,  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  cited  the  fact  that  there  are 
4,000  Independent  coal  producers,  and 
that  therefore  the  coal  industry  cannot 
be  placed  under  the  umbrella  of  the  oil 
Industry  merely  because  the  oil  Industry 
controls  some  coal  fields. 

I  thoroughly  agree,  just  as  we  cannot 
attribute  to  pipeline  companies  a  domi- 
nation over  gas  production,  given  the 
fact  that  over  5,700  independent  gas 
producers  are  currently  subject  to  FPC 
regulations. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
quoted  some  flgiires  from  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  showing 
that  the  rate  of  return  on  coal  mining  is 
significantly  lower  than  that  for  manu- 
facturing corporations  as  a  whole,  just  as 
the  same  source  confirms  that  in  1972  the 
petroleum  Industry's  return  on  net 
worth  was  10.8  percent,  compared  to  an 
all-manufacturing  average  of  12.2  per- 
cent. 

I  suggest.  In  short,  that  the  areas  of 
comparability  far  outweigh  the  areas 
of  difference,  and  that  that  approach  to 
our  energy  needs  that  is  appropriate  to 
one  segment  of  the  energy  Industry  Is 
appropriate  to  other  segments  of  the 
energy  Industry. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  danger 
or  fear  of  excess  profit.  That  means  profit 
In  excess  of  a  fair  return — profit  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  will  assure  continuing 
Investment  In  the  enormous  expansion  of 
all  sources  of  energy  which  we  require  if 
we  are  to  satisfy  our  national  needs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  that 
consistency  and  the  ability  to  make  the 
machinery  envisaged  in  the  Mondale 
amendment  work  requires  that  we  cover 
the  entire  energy  front.  But  better  still, 
I  believe  we  should  not  Invoke  the  meas- 
ure at  all.  * 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  return  now  to  my  comments  I  ad- 
dressed earlier  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  spoke  of  the  1969  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  We  enacted  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  be- 
cause of  the  unique  danger  involved  In 


the  i  oal  industry  operation,  the  hazards 
and  death  and  injury  to  coal  miners. 
When  %e  placed  iliat  measure  in  law.  we 
added  a  tremendous  sum  to  the  cost  of 
operatioiLs  of  coal  mine.s  In  America  and 

1  know  raL>'  coUeaKue  is  fEimiliar  with 
that  .situation,  will  he  not  agree' 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  plu.s  the  Imposition  of 
a  severance  tax  on  coal  m  several  States. 
In  my  own  State  oi  Kentucicv.  we  iiave 
a  suttetantial  .severance  tax  And  beyond 
that.  I  think  it  .should  be  ix)inted  out 
that  this  bill  lUsel!  provides  authority 
for  the  Admini.>t rater  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  >'<,.al  mdaslry  a.s  well  as  all 
energy -producing  mdiLstrles  with  re- 
gard to  prices,  to  cost  ot  production,  and 
to  stimulating  production. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  we 
know  that  the  conference  on  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Emeri4eiiL>  .Xct  riaa  been 
going  on,  in  fact  all  day  yesterday,  and 
we  participated  until  11  3u  last  night, 
and  now  we  are  m  seA.sion  again. 

I  think  it  Is  very  important  for  u.s  to 
realize  that  we  are  thinking  ui  u^rms  of 
major  energy  shortages  and  how  we  can 
meet  them.  I  suggest  that  to  be  a  symp- 
tom also  of  a  much  deeper  problem  for 
our  American  society.  I  feel  the  only 
solution  for  the  basic  problem  is  m- 
creased  supplies,  and  I  sense  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  are  in 
agreement  on  that,  at  least  as  a  basic 
statement. 

This  will  require  vast  new  amounts  of 
capital  for  coal  production  as  well  as 
oil  Eind  gas  production,  as  he  has  indi- 
cated. These  moneys  should  be  raised  in 
the  private  sector,  but  this  will  require 
the  strongest  financial  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  reemphaslze  the 
strongest  financial  support  for  all  the 
energy  industries  will  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  solve  the  energy  shortages. 

We  must  be  careful,  in  any  action  that 
we  take,  to  minimize  Inflation  or  restrict 
profits,  if  these  would  have  the  effect 
of  handicapping  energy  industries  so 
that  our  Nation  would  be  unable  to  raise 
necessary  funds  for  adequate  energy  pro- 
duction In  the  years  ahead 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  nilnols. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 

colleague. 

I  would  like  to  Indicate  once  again  my 
support  for  the  Mondale  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  Kennedy  amendment.  I 
think  It  Is  an  excellent  amendment.  But 
I  also  support  the  modification  of  the 
amendment  now  pending  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York. 

It  would  seem  odd  that  coal  fields 
would  run  from  Illinois  right  into  Ken- 
tucky, and  we  all  certainly  have  many 
of  the  same  problems,  as  acknowledged 
by  our  friend  from  West  Virginia,  and 
yet  we  come  up  with  different  conclu- 
sions on  this  problem  I  think  It  is  possi- 
bly due  to  the  Interpretation  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  places  on  the  amendment. 

As  I  read  the  amendment.  It  is  permis- 
sive, and  not  mandatory. 
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Also,  It  extends  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  s  authority  over  energy  prices 
fjr  the  period  of  this  act,  which  would 
carry  that  authority  under  the  PEAA 
adnunlBiratlon  up  through  June  of  1975, 
so  that  the  consumer  can  feel  somewhat 
comforted.  But  it  also  provides  this  au- 
thority for  the  administrator;  If  he 
feels  that  higher  costs  can  be  justified 
and  will  stimulate  mcreased  supplies 
which  eventually  will  bring  down  costs, 
then  the  administrator  Is  able  to  author- 
ize the  Increases. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  to  give  the  ad- 
ministrator, the  -so-called  energy  'czar," 
that  increased  leeway  to  use  the  pricing 
mechanism  as  a  stimulus  specifically  to 
increase  production  and  eventually 
therefore,  not  only  meet  the  energj-  prob- 
lem but  also  brinK  tlie  cost  down  through 
price  increases  that  would  increase  sup- 
plies, that  I  sup;Kirt  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  N^-w  York 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  1  minute  re- 
mainmg. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  that  1  minute, 
unless  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
wl.shes  to  st:)eak  in  which  case  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr,  BARTIJCTT  Mr  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  West  Vniiinia  will  yield.  I 
felt  that  hi.<!  argument  was  very  com- 
pelling about  th<-  plight  of  the  'owners 
of  the  small  coal  companies,  and  I  know 
he  is  veiT  familiar  with  the  independent 
gas  producers  and  oil  producers  In  West 
Virginia.  Are  not  the  arr'jmpnt,s  he  made 
for  coal  substantially  identical  to  the 
argument,s  we  can  make  to  substantiate 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  ls  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  oil  and  gas  producers  of 
West  Virginia  as  well  as  the  coal  produc- 
ers? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  In  response,  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa especially  as  it  affects  the  small 
independent  producers  of  natural  gas 
petroleum,  or  coal 

Mr,  BARTI.ETT  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  ) .  All  time  has  now  expired  on  this 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Buckley  amendment  to  the  Mondale 
amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrchi,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr  Rollings*  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis  >  are 
necessarilv  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke  1  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  Is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 
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The    Senator    from    Maryland     iMr 
Mathias'    and   the   Senator  from   Oluo 
^^^.    Saxbe'     a.'-e    detained    on    official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced— veas  30 
'lays  60,  as  follows: 


is  m- 


Alkcn 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bcllmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Buralck 

CurtU 

Dole 


Abourezk 

Ailen 

Baker 

B»yh 

Bible 

Blden 

Byrd, 

Harry  P  .  Jr 
B>Td,  Robert  C. 
Canuon 
Case  ' 

CWles 
Clark 
Cook 
CranBton 
Eagleton 
Errln 
Fulbrtght 
Hart 

Hartke  * 

HaakeU 
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YEAS — 30 

Dcmenicl 

Domlnlck 

Pannln 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hauaen 

Hruska 

McClure 

NAYS — 60 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Huddleston 

liughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Maguuson 

Mansfield 

McCleUan 

McGee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Mrtcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 


Moaa 

Muikle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Schwelker 
Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

WUllamL, 
Sparkman 
Steyenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tuiiney 
vnillams 
Young 


NOT  VOTTNO — 10 
Bennett  Eastland  Saxbe 

Brooke  aravel  Stennls 

Church  Holllnga 

Cotton  Mathlajs 

So  the  Buckley  amendment  to  the 
Mondale  amendment  was  rejected, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  time,  out  of  order,  I 
may  caU  up  my  amendment  which  is  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  J.ACKSON  I  will  explain  what  it  is 
about.  It  Is  a  noncontroverslal  amend- 
ment. It  relates  t.o  an  investlRation  we 
have  underway  m  the  Pe.'-manent  Sub- 
committee on  Invf.st,iuatiun.s  We  ran  into 
a  case  in  which  oil  was  exported  out  of 
the  United  States  and  we  have  also  re- 
ceived reports  of  petroleum  products  be- 
ing exported,  laundered  oversea  and 
brought  back  at  a  higher  price. 

It  appears  that  we  are  not  permitted, 
by  reason  of  a  statute  that  was  enacted 
several  years  ago,  t.o  receive  mformation 
on  other  such  instances  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  nor  can  that  De- 
partment make  public  this  data 

The  floor  leader  of  the  bill  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  the  rankmg 
minority  member  on  the  Investigations 
Sulx^ommittee  Is  :oinlng  in  the  amend- 
ment All  the  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  repeal  the  prohibition  on  making 
such  export  information  av.-.ilab'e  to  the 
Congress  and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies, except  where  the  President  makes 


a   finch ng  that  national  security 
volved. 

I  may  say  that  what  has  gone  on  here 
IS  a  real  scandal,  and  we  in  Coiigress  need 
to  know  about  tlie  export  of  all  petroleum 
products  during  this  period  of  shortage. 

It  win  only  take  3  .-ninutes,  if  tiie 
Senator  will  defer 

Mr.  MONDALE.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  we  return  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 
Mr  BUCKLEY  I  do  .not  object 
Mr.  J.ACKSON  It  will  t,ake  me  about  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The   amendment    wtU    be   stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  au  appropriate  point  la  the  bill,  insert 
a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

^^^-  — ■  (*)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  and  airecu?a  to  estabUsh  and 
maintain  the  fUe  which  shall  contain  Inlor- 
maUon  concerning  e.ery  transaction,  sale 
exchange  or  shipment  involving  the  export 
from  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  nation  of 
coal,  crude  oU,  residual  oil  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  Information  to  be  In- 
eluded  In  the  file  shall  be  current  and  shall 
include,  but  shall  not  be  Unnied  to.  the  nam* 
of  the  exporter  (including  tlie  name  or 
names  of  the  holders  of  any  beneficial  inter- 
ests),  the  volume  and  t>-pe  of  product  in- 
volved in  the  export  transaction,  the  manner 
of  shipment  and  Identification  of  the  vessel 
or  carrier,  the  destination,  the  name  erf  the 
purchaser  if  a  sale,  exchanee  or  other  trans- 
action is  involved,  and  a  statement  of  rea- 
sons Justifying  the  expert, 

"(b)  Upon  request  of  any  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  Ho:se  of  Representatives  or  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency,  the  Secretary  ahaU 
promptly  provide  any  Information  main- 
talned  In  the  file  and  a  report  thereon  to 
such  Oommltiee,  Subcommittee,  or  apency 
head,  except  where  the  President  finds  such 
disclosure  to  be  detr!mental  to  national 
sectmty." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr.  RiBt- 
coFFi  and  the  Senator  from  niinois  (Mr 
Percy) . 

This  amendment  would  correct  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce jealously  guards  Information  re- 
ceived from  exporters,  from  the  public 
other  Government  agencies,  and  from 
the  Congress,  causing  impediments  in 
performing  its  legislaUve  responslbUltles. 

This  rigid  approach  brings  ludicrous 
results. 

Consider  the  current  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  export  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts while  the  country  faces  an  energy 
crisis. 

To  exercise  Its  monitoring  ra-^ponsibili- 
ties  and  determine  who  is  cxportmg  dis- 
tillate fuel  oils,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  to  request  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  a  determination  that 
it  would  be  in  the  "national  interest."  for 
Interior  to  receive  such  figures  So  even 
the  Interior  Department  could  not  pet 
the  Information.  Luckily,  the  Secretary 
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of  Commerc*  saw  fit  to  grant  such  a 
waiver.  But  I  can  see  no  need  for  such  a 
requirement  since  withholding  informa- 
tion from  other  Government  agencies 
which  is  necessary  for  them  to  carry  out 
their  jobs  cannot  serve  the  national  in- 
terest. 

\Vhen  I  directed  the  staff  of  Permanent 
Suiacommittee  on  Investigations,  which  I 
chair,  to  investigate  exports  of  petroleum 
products  during  this  crisis  period,  they 
were  blocked  from  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  examine  this  mat- 
ter We  had  to  go  to  the  ridiculous  ex- 
treme of  serving  a  subpena  on  a  com- 
pany in  Texas,  thought  to  have  made 
such  exports,  when  definite  and  precise 
information  was  available  right  here  in 
Washington. 

Except  for  the  most  critical  national 
security  reasons,  there  should  be  no  re- 
striction on  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  exports  by  individual 
companies.  The  amendment  I  introduce 
today,  however,  only  lifts  those  restric- 
tions— found  in  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969— as  they  relate  to  ex- 
ports of  energy  supplies. 

My  amendment  would  require  Inter- 
governmental disclosiire  of  such  infor- 
mation needed  to  carry  out  governmental 
duties  and  functions. 

Furthermore,  It  would  require  disclo- 
sure of  such  information  to  the  Congress 
so  that  it  might  properly  perform  its 
respoHilbilities. 

Finally,  my  amendment  does  provide 
protection  for  the  national  security 
Interests. 

The  amendment  contains  a  proviso 
which  allows  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  refuse  disclosure  to  the  Federal  agency 
and  the  Congress  upon  a  finding  by  the 
President  that  disclosure  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security. 

In  summary,  my  amendment  would 
Insure  the  proper  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion critically  important  to  executive 
branch  ofQcials  and  the  Congress  in  deal- 
In?  with  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  amendment 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  one  question.  As- 
suming shipments  of  oil  are  made  from  a 
coimtry  which  embargoed  shipments  to 
the  United  States,  if  these  are  made  to  a 
third  country  vhlch  is  on  supposedly 
friendly  terms,  and  then  if  snipped  to  the 
United  States,  do  we  have  any  record  of 
such  imports? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  assume  that  the  Cus- 
toms would  have  a  record  of  Imports. 
Mr.  AIKEN   Are  they  available? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  of  no  statute 
that  prohibits  the  public  disclosure  of 
that  Information  on  importing. 
Mr.  AIKEN  That  prohibits  it. 
Mr.    JACKSON.   They   are   available 
But  what  we  cannot  get 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know.  I  am  for  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  as  far  as  It  goes,  but 
I  was  thinlung  of  a  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand  that  the 
information  relating  to  Customs  records 
are  public  documents  which  can  be 
obtained. 
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Mr   AIKEN.  But  It  Is  difficult  to  sort 
It  out.  I  suppose. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.   FANNIN.   Do  I   understand   this 
would  be  public  information  ?  Is  that  the 
desire  of  the  Senator? 

Mr  JACKSON  Yes.  as  it  relates  only 
to  the  energy  situation  and  if  it  is  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee.  The  exp«cU- 
tion  would  be  Uiat  it  would  not  be  made 
public — since  Congress  could  not  be  able 
to  obtain  such  information— where  the 
President  certifies  It  does  affect  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  country 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Would  the  Senator  think 
It  would  Interfere  uith  shipments  com- 
ing to  this  Nation  at  this  time' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Shipments  out.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Imports.  It  only  re- 
lates to  exports.  The  public  is  up  in  arms 
We  have  these  rumors  floating  around 
about  the  export  of  oU.  We  cannot  get 
information  necessarj-  to  properly  inves- 
tigate these  cases. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Department  of 
Commerce  cannot  give  it  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  Including  de- 
partments directly  related  to  the  Energy 
Administration. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  maintain  files  and  provide  informa- 
tion.  Other   statutes   provide   that   the 
Secretray  of  Commerce  has  certain  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  to  Census  records 
SUtutes  that  govern  that  Information 
provide  that  that  information  shall  not 
be  made  public. 

Could  this  amendment  be  read  to  In- 
dicate that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Shan  by  implication  find  that  other  laws 
relating  to  confidentiality  shall  not  be 
governed  by  this  language,  so  that  the 
census  records  wUl  no  longer  be  con- 
fidential? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  make  It  clear. 
In  order  to  export  It  is  necessary  to  have 
an  export  license.  This  is  handled  by  the 
Deparvment  of  Commerce.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  Is  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  this.  Laws  pertaining  uo  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  relate  to  personal  con- 
fidentiality. That  Is  required  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  withm  the  United 
States.  My  amendment  runs  only  to  Uie 
export  inf  ormaUon  relating  to  energy  It 
does  not  Include  other  Items  not  related 
to  energy  and  data  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the  an- 
swer of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
because  I  am  certain  that  it  Is  not  his 
intenUon  to  repeal  earUer  statutes  relat- 
ing to  confidenUallty  of  information  I 
am  not  certain  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  makes  that  clear.  I  hope  that 
the  language  relating  to  the  proposed  law 
wUl  protect  the  confidentiality  which  Is 
so  essential  to  privacy  and  the  right  to 
privacy  of  all  our  citizens. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  a.'v«;ure  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  the  amendment  i.';  re- 
stricted to  the  export  area,  and  I  em- 
phasize that  It  appUes  oiU>  u.)  energy 
products.  It  does  not  Include  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  or  anythiPK  other  ihan 
what  I  have  referred  to  in  my  statement. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  So  anyon-'  Icking  at 
the  language  or  interpreting  It  iaier  :T,ust 
do  so  in  the  light  of  the  Senators,  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  When  the  leglslaUve 
record  we  have  made  here  is  read,  the 
Intent  is  made  clear.  The  area  to  be  cov- 
ered Is  a  narrow  one.  It  deals  specifical- 
ly with  such  energy  items  as  coal,  crude 
oil,  residual  oil.  or  any  refined  petro- 
leum product. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  interpretation,  because  I  think 
it  could  be  terribly  important  in  an 
interpreUUon  of  the  language  at  a  later 
point. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  can  fuUy  appreciate 
the  inflammator>-  nature  of  an  action 
that  would  withhold  information  in  an 
area  as  important  as  this  one.  I  share 
the  Senators  concern  in  trying  to  teke 
all  such  steps  as  will  make  public  what- 
ever InformaUon  can  be  made  public, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  caveat  of  which 
he  spoke,  that  would  be  involved  by  the 
President  if  national  security  were  an 
issue. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  make 
a  practice  of  bypassing  the  appropriate 
committees  on  the  Senate  side.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  It  might  be  indicated 
not  to  refer  the  bUl  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  but  I  would  hope  we 
might  get  an  expression  from  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  as  to  the  Implica- 
tions he  might  see  In  the  amendment 
in  the  hope  we  could  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language. 

Mr  JACKSON.  May  I  sav  the  admln- 
IstraUon  Itself  was  fiabberga^ted  to 
realize  that  other  agencies  wlthm  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  cannot  even  get  the  data 
We  are  to  blame.  Congress  passed  this 
law. 

Mr.    HANSEN     It    Is    an    old    law     I 
imderstand. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  in  the  law 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  say.  It  Is  an  old  law 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  one  that  has  not 
been   passed    recently,   but   mav    I   say 
this  amendment,  of  course,  is  being  of- 
fered because  of  the  situation  we  ran 
into    to    the    Permanent   InvestlgaUons 
Subcomimttee,  which  it  a  subcommittee 
or  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  place 
for  It.  I  know  of  no  opposlUon  on  the 
part   of   the    administration.    I   cannot 
concehe  of  anyone  here  objecting  to  It 
It  Is  a  case  where  firms  have  sent  petro- 
leum products  out  of  the  United  States 
in  this  period  of  hardship,  when  we  are 
asking  aU  Americans  to  undertake  added 
burdens.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  duty 
to  act  immediately  to  coUect  necessary 
information  and  I  know  of  no  owDosltion 
to  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
ciiairmaii  will  yieid,  I  wiii  just  maiie  this 
one  additional  polut  of  uiJormation  It  ih 
m>-  uiiderstandmg,  and  I  would  deier  to 
my  good  Inend  from  Coimectlcut  for 
veriflcaUan,  that  normal^  legibiation 
deitiiug  witii  mteniationai  Lradt  would 
LK:-  subject  to  purview  by  the  Finance 
Coiiunitlef    .\n\  I  curreciv 

Mr  RIBICOFI''.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
inter  national  trade.  My  feeJiii^  ;a  uiat 
Li. us  would  be  uJider  tiie  jurisdiction  of 
U.e  Banking.  HouiUifc  and  Urban  Aflairs 
Coiiumttee 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  see. 
Mr  RLBIC0F>\  But  I  do  believe  that 
Die  point  rai.s«x]  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  Irom  Washington  Is  proper  at 
this  time.  We  are  dealing  with  the  basic 
energy  problem.  The  Permanent  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  of  tlie  Conunittee 
on  Ooveriuneut  Operations  ls  invesUgat- 
ing  the  quetUou  ol  energy.  At  a  time  of 
shortages,  we  are  u>iiig  to  remedy  a 
situation  of  a  substantial  amcHint  of  ex- 
ports going  out  of  this  country  in  many 
mysterious  ways,  and  of  petrochemicals 
and  oil  going  out  in  order  to  encourage  a 
black  market  to  bring  higher  prices  by 
this  circuitous  trip,  and  depriving  the 
American  people  of  a  necessarj'  supply 
of  petrochemicals  and  petroleum-related 
products. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Perhaps  I  misimder- 
stood  the  Senator  from  Washington,  but 
I  thought  the  informaUon  he  had 
prompted  him  to  make  the  allegation 
that  an  American  company,  or  at  least 

a  company  based  In  this  country 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Oh.  it  Is  an  American 
company. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Exported  the  oU  and. 
having  laundered  it  abroad,  brought  it 
back  in,  at  a  profit  So  I  do  not  think  he 
was  making  the  point  of  a  diminution  of 
supply  but,  rather,  that  tlie  American 
public  was  being  gouged  by  this  proce- 
dure. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  say  this 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  had  to  send  a  man 
all  the  way  dowTi  to  Texas  to  get  the  in- 
formation In  one  case.  We  can  always  get 
it  But  why  should  we  not  be  able  to  get 
It  right  here?  I  think  it  is  outrageous 
that  this  Information  would  be  treated 
as  confidential  and  withheld. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
that  at  aU,  but  I  would  hope  we  would 
keep  a  few  things  In  perspective. 

Number  one.  Insofar  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  concerned,  he  has 
not  made  an  allegation  that  by  virtue  of 
this  example  there  has  been  any  diminu- 
Uon  in  supply.  At  least  I  understood  him 
to  say  there  had  not  been. 

Secondly 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Not  in  this  case,  but  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  I  want  to 
look  through  those  files  and  through  the 
staff  papers  and  find  out  who  all  Is  ex- 
porting abroad  because  they  can  get 
higher  prices  then  If  they  send  It  back. 
We  cannot  even  get  those  files. 

What  are  we  coming  to  In  this  coim- 
try if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
cannot  get  the  files?  And  may  I  say  the 
other  agencies  of  Government  cannot  get 
the  files  on  exports,  including  Mr. 
Shnon. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  Senator  irorn  Washington 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  li  the  problem' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  saying  that  tiiere 
is  some  danger 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  danger?  What  is 
the  danger? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  will  oe  iiappy  to  say 
what  It  i6  1:  the  Senator  wiii  Dear  with 
me  juit  one  moment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ail  right. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  there  is  some 
danger  m  coming  to  tins  body  with  an 
issue  that  is  as  infiainmatory  as  energy- 
is  and  saying  we  have  to  do"  something 
right  now,  because  it  m<iy  be  that  tomor- 
row we  woLud  have  some  other  proposal 

My  only  concern  l,  that  we  do  not, 
in  OLu:  haste  and  our  enthuhia.sm  lo  see  to 
our  vital  needs,  bypass  tne  normal  tech- 
niques that  time  has  proven  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wyoming.  I  think  the  con- 
cern that  has  been  expressed  is  a  very 
real  one.  I  think  there  L'-  ba-^^ic  merit  to 
our  regular  procedures,  but  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  thLs  amendment  and  I  share 
the  frustration  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  in  not  being  able 

to  get  the  Information 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Our  staffs  have  been 
working  on  tills. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois can  corroborate  what  I  have  said 
Mr.  PERCY.  First  of  all,  we  may  be 
able  to  answer  a  few  questions  by  talk- 
ing about  trade  secrets. 

As  I  understand  It,  this  amendment 
will  in  no  way  void  or  alter  any  exist- 
ing law  that  protects  industry  trade 
secrets.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  It  ap- 
plies only  to  disclosiu-e  of  the  informa- 
tion regarding  the  exports  of  the  petro- 
leum Items  that  I  have  referred  to — 
basically,  coal,  fuel  oil,  residual  oil,  or  any 
refined  petroleum  product. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Secondly,  because  It  Is  an 
amendment  on  the  FEAA  bill  and  the  au- 
thority of  that  bill  expires  on  Jime  30, 
1975,   this   authority,    therefore,   would 
expire  on  that  date.  So  this  is  a  tem- 
porary extension   of   authority,   during 
which  period  we  can  see  whether  it  hsis 
merit  or  not.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  ask  a  final  question 
of  the  Senator?  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  not  familiar  with  whether  export 
licenses  are  required  for  coal  today.  Are 
they  necessary  for  coal  and  is  that  In- 
formation readily  determinable  for  coal 
just  as  It  is  for  petroleum  products? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  export  licenses  are  required  for 
coal. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Did  not  the  Senator 
earlier  make  the  stau'ment  that  m  order 
to  export  anything  one  had  to  have  an 
export  license 'J 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  that  is  true  in 
general. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Was  that  the  Senators 
statement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  that  v,as  my 
statement.  1  may  liave  to  modify  it,  De- 
cause  there  may  be  some  exceptioris 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  often  have  to  modify 
my  statements. 

Mr-.  JACKSON.  1  want  to  find  out 
whether  the  Senator  is  for  mv  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
to  tiie  Senator  from.  Mauie. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  mto  detailed  discussion  on 
the  amendment,  because  it  has  been  ade- 
quately done. 

I  support  the  amendment.  I  do  so  in 
the  context  of  our  need  to  get  more  in- 
formation. My  Governor  complains  con- 
stantly that  he  finds  it  is  impossible  to 
get  basic  information  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  oil,  without  which  he  cannot 
tell  constituents  what  they  must  plan 
on  and  what  programs  they  are  to  sup- 
port. 

I  am  constantly  asked  those  questions, 
and  I  ask  unaiumous  consent  to  include 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

QUESnONS     FOB     THE     ADMIKISTRAnON     FaoM 

Governor   Ctmns   of   IklAUJE 

1.  Wliat  information  does  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  now  have  regarding  the  following: 

A.  Product  inventories  held  domestically 
by  all  major  oU  companies. 

B.  Crude  inventories  held  domestically  by 
all  major  oil  companies. 

C.  The  volumes  of  untapped  crude  reserve 
ta  the  United  Slates. 

D.  Foreign  product  holdUigs  of  domestical- 
ly owned  International  oil  companies 

E.  Foreign  crude  holdmgs. 

2.  If  this  information  Is  avaUable,  on  what 
basis  are  companies  now  aUocatmg  producu 
at  certain  percentage  levels?  May  we  assume 
that  each  company  calculated  Its  December 
allocation  so  as  to  leave  enough  In  reserve 
to  malntaUi  that  allocation  fraction  through- 
out the  season?  If  it  is  not,  what  does  the 
Administration  intend  to  do  to  accumulate 
such  data? 

3.  To  what  extent  wUl  import  dependent 
regions  of  the  countrj-  be  more  adversely 
affected  by  shortages  than  those  portions 
wMch  have  been  traditionally  supported 
with  domestic  products?  How  has  this  been 
determined  and  what  steps  are  planned  to 
make  sure  this  burden  U  spread  evenly 
across  the  country?  By  what  criteria  were 
these  measures  priced? 

4.  In  attempting  to  encourage  domestic  oil 
refiners  to  produce  more  middle  distillates 
than  gasoline,  was  any  consideration  given 
to  direct  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  lieu  of  presently  contemplated  com- 
pensation through  price  adjiistments. 

6.  Will  the  procedures  outlined  In  the  pro- 
posed modincatlons  of  the  middle  dlstiuate 
program  be  adopted  as  a  model  for  residual 
oU  and  gasoline  allocations? 

6.  Prior  to  suggesting  the  creation  of  Local 
Boards  for  the  Implementation  of  the  middle 
distillate  program,  did  the  Administration 
make  any  effort  to  determine  the  ability  of 
SUte  and  local  governments   to  undertake 
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such  aa  effort  In  tenna  of  ftn&nclng  and  per- 
•onael?  II  so  (or  if  not)  on  what  baan  was  it 
(l«t«rmliie<l  that  thla  delegation  of  reapon- 
slblllty  waa  a  reasonable  manner  in  wUcb 
to  effectuate  an  allocation  program? 

Dtd  the  Administration  Intend  that  Ind- 
eral flnanclal  support  would  be  available  In 
thla  effort  aa  Is  suggested  in  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  now  before  the  House?  If  so, 
has  any  budget  estimate  been  prepared  ? 

7.  Why  haa  the  decision  regarding  gaso- 
line rationing  been  so  long  forestalled?  Is 
It  the  case  that  each  SUte  governor  has  In 
Ms  vault  gasoline  raUonlng  plates  which 
could  be  Immediately  used  to  print  coupons 
on  decentralized  bases? 

8.  In  devising  priorities  for  the  allocation 
of  scarce  fueu.  what  consideration  was 
given  to  peculiar  condlUons  existing  In  vari- 
ous states,  parUcuJarly  those  where  home 
heating  ts  major  consuming  sector  in  vari- 
ous product  lines  tin  Maine,  for  example, 
80"o  of  the  kerosene  Is  used  to  heat  homes 
and  an  allocation  to  priority  users  as  pro- 
posed would  certainly  mean  some  homes 
would  not  receive  enough  oil  to  remain 
habitable.  IncldentaUy.  thoee  homes  using 
kerosene  are  trailer  homes  usually  occupied 
by  the  people  least  equipped  flnanclally  to 
cope  with  this  problem). 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  this  Is  a 
list  of  quesUons  the  Governor  might  And 
helpful  in  getting  answers  to  in  under- 
talcing  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
not  only  under  the  State  programs  he 
has  Initiated  but  under  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. Without  information,  this  pro- 
gram will  not  work. 

When  I  get  bade  to  my  State  one  ques- 
tion I  get  from  my  constituents  Is:  "Sen- 
ator, is  this  shortage  real  or  la  It  con- 
trived?" I  would  like  to  get  Information 
In  order  to  respond. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  there  has  really  been  a  tremendous 
controversy  m  this  coimtry  In  the  last 
few  weeks  particularly  brought  about  by 
the  allegation  of  the  export  of  petroleum 
products  at  a  time  when  this  country  Is 
in  short  supply? 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  It  Is  im- 
portant that  Congress  be  able  to  Investi- 
gate these  exports,  and  that  the  only 
way  In  which  we  can  reaUy  flnd  out  Is 
first  to  check  with  the  Etepartment  of 
Commerce  and  get  a  record  of  all  exports 
In  this  area.  And  we  cannot  get  It  now. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  The  story  that  triggered 
It  all  was  a  story  about  a  month  ago  that 
reported  that  the  exports  had  increased 
this  year  by  240  percent. 

Everywhere  that  I  went.  In  Maine  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  I  was  asked. 
"Why  are  we  exporting  so  much  oil  when 
we  need  It  at  home?"  That  may  be  Justi- 
fied, but  we  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  how  can  we  de- 
termine the  merits  and  demerits  of  It  If 
the  Congress  is  prohibited  from  getting 
the  basic  information  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress? This  does  not  make  any  sense. 
This  Is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  here 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Washington 
on  his  amendment,  and  I  stipport  his 
amendment 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  not  only  passes 
the  legislation  sponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  other  Sena- 
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tors,  but  also  secures  an  energy  response 
on  this  appeal  for  information. 

Mr  BARTLETTT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes:" 

Mr  RIBICOPF  Mr  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding  to  me  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
question? 

I  am  in  100  percent  agreement  on 
what  the  Senator  is  saying.  I  do  not  see 
that  this  amendment  requires  a  collec- 
tion of  any  information.  It  authorizes  a 
file.  However,  it  does  not  require  those 
exporters  of  petroleum  products,  coal, 
crude  oil.  and  so  forth,  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  this  infor- 
mation to  go  in  the  file. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  that  the  law  requires  com- 
panies that  are  exporting  petroleum 
products  to  get  an  export  llcerxse.  and 
they  have  to  submit  all  of  the  basic  In- 
formation in  the  application  and  Ucense. 
That  Is  what  we  want.  We  cannot  get 
any  Information. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  pertains  to  a  file. 
It  does  not  pertain  to  the  file. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  the  amendment.  It  reads  as  follows: 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  U  authorized 
and  directed  to  establLsh  and  maintain  a  Ole 
which  shall  contain  information  concerning 
every  transaction,  sale,  exchange  or  ship- 
ment involving  the  export  from  the  0nlted 
States  to  a  foreign  nation  of  coal,  crude  oil. 
residual  oU  or  any  refined  p>etroleum  product. 
Information  to  be  Included  in  the  file  shaU 
be  current  and  stiall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to.  the  name  of  the  exporter  (in- 
cluding the  name  or  names  of  the  holders 
of  any  beneficial  interests),  the  volume  and 
tj-pe  of  product  Involved  In  the  export  trans- 
action, the  manner  of  shipment  and  Identifi- 
cation of  the  vesel  or  carrier,  the  destination, 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  If  a  sale,  exchange 
or  other  transaction  Is  Involved,  and  a  state- 
ment  of   reasitins  Justifying   the  export. 

I  think  that  we  have  Included  every- 
thing that  we  need  to  have. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  think  that  there  has  been  some  Im- 
plication here  and  In  the  press  with  the 
published  statements  of  various  people 
that  ought  to  be  put  In  proper  context 
with  respect  to  this  amendment. 

Certainly  everyone  in  our  country  Is  en- 
titled to  know  that  the  laws  and  the  in- 
tent of  the  laws  are  being  compiled  with. 
They  need  to  know  that  everyone  in  this 
country  Ls  Interested  in  this  problem  to- 
day and  that  we  are  all  going  to  work 
together  to  get  around  the  problem. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  whether  truckers 
want  preference  or  whether  the  alrUne 
pilots  threaten  to  strike,  because  they 
feel  that  they  have  been  dealt  with  un- 
fairly. 

We  cannot  expect  that  any  business 
should  profiteer  from  this  situation  at 
the  present  time  However,  we  cannot 
fall  victim  to  the  very  easy  charges  that 


have  been  made  that  somehow  wp  are 
toeing  large  amounts  of  enersy  .■■upphf's 
through  PxporT.';  A:iv  kind  of  a  rarefui 
analysis  of  'h^  export*  that  have  taken 
place  will  indirate  a  very  valid  rea.v>n 
for  some  of  \.hf  '•x;->ort.s  Some  of  the  ex- 
ports are  waxes  and  things  whlrh  arp  m 
surplus  in  our  country  and  we  are  findlr.g 
markets  for  them. 

We  have  exchanges  that  take  place 
across  the  border  with  Car..i(;a  aiyi  .M-x- 
ico  that  are  necessary  to  benefit  us  m 
the  net  balances  on  the  exchange  of 
products. 

We  have  light  distillate  o!l.'=  ex;>orted 
so  that  they  can  be  mixed  with  heavier 
surphur  fuek  and  can  be  imported  and 
burned  in  this  country  It  Is  a  net  addi- 
tion to  our  energy  supply  In  our  ardor  to 
adopt  the  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  go  farther  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  .situation  dlrtates  and  Im- 
ply that  every  one  of  the,se  exports  that 
have  been  made  are  evil  exjK>rtR 

I  do  not  charge  anyone  with  having 
done  that  However,  some  people  read 
the  statements  or  hear  the  discussions  In 
the  Senate  and  will  assume  that  all  of 
the  charges  are  true.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  there  are  some  small 
amounts  of  energy  supplies  perhaps  be- 
ing exported  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  time  that  we  have  a  right  to  know 
about 

I  support  the  spirit  of  this  amendment 
However,  I  think  it  is  very  looselv  drawn. 
I  think  It  is  dangerous  in  It'!  Implications. 
This  does  not  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  get  InformaUon.  It  Just 
says  that  he  shall  maintain  a  file. 

I  would  assume  from  that  that  some 
people  might  assume  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Is  required  by  the  language 
of  this  amendment  to  use  any  informa- 
tion he  has  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, including  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, to  maintain  the  file  In  compliance 
with  this  amendment. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  Indicated  that  that  Is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  I  do 
think  there  is  danger  In  its  language,  the 
danger  of  a  violation  of  the  very  care- 
ful protections  that  have  been  written 
Into  dozens  of  statutes  In  the  past,  but 
which  might  be  swept  away  In  our  en- 
thusiasm to  try  to  plug  a  very  minor, 
but  unacceptable,  loophole. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr     President 
would  the  Senator  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
see  that  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  is  on  the  floor.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  at  this  time 
In  order  to  get  the  record  straight 

I  think  the  intent  of  the  amendment  is 
good.  I  think  that  all  of  us  who  are  faced 
with  the  questions  of  constituents  as  we 
go  home  when  they  ask,  "Is  this  for  real, 
or  is  It  staged  and  put  on  by  the  oil  com- 
panies or  somebody  else,"  would  bene- 
fit greatly  If  we  had  some  places  to  get 
the  information.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
ca.mot  get  two  answers  In  a  row  that 
agree. 
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.At  tlii.s  pomt  m  our  legi-siation  uhen 
we  have  spent  quite  a  bit  of  lime  on  the 
energ>-  situation,  it  Is  difScult  for  me  to 
remember  anything  we  have  done  that 
would  produce  more  energy  I  kn.;w  that 
we  have  done  .some  things 

I  would  like  Uj  a-sk  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  uhu  is  a  leader  in  this 
matter  to  enumerate.  If  he  would,  some 
of  the  positive  steps  we  have  taken  that 
mleht  result  m  more  energy,  and  not  m 
just  more  .egidations 

For  exrjnple.  In  my  State  of  Arizona, 
we  produce  52  percent  of  the  copper 
produced  in  this  country  .^d  we  use 
natural  ga.s  for  smelting  purposes.  Have 
we  deregulated  the  price  of  ner,-  natural 
gas,  for  example? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  to  the  dLstinguishea  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  we  are  in  the 
process  of  completing  a  report  in  which 
we  will  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  the  piping  of 
natural  gas. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  existing  regula- 
tion of  natural  gas.  We  are  in  favor  of 
a  system  by  which  we  can  bring  about 
necessary  price  adju^stments  that  will 
more  clearly  reflect  the  market  price  of 
natural  gas.  I  believe,  with  relation  to 
competing  fuel.  That  is  my  position.  Yet. 
we  make  a  mess  of  it.  It  has  resulted  in 
a  situation  In  which  natural  gas  is  being 
improperly  used  today. 

Over  half  of  the  gas  is  being  burned 
under  boUers  to  support  utility  opera- 
tions and  large  industrial  users,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  areas  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  that.  Now,  what  I  am  trying  to 
do  here 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
yield  some  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  may  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  minute  is  not 
going  to  do  me  any  good. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  come 
back  later,  but  I  am  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  conference  on  energy. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  They  stopped  for  lunch. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  stopped  for 
lunch?  Why? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  They  are  himgry. 
[Laughter.  1 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Go  ahead.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  may  proceed  for  1  minute. 
I  wLsh  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  had 
not  brought  that  up. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  If  I  can  only  pro- 
ceed for  1  rninuLe 

Mr  JAC'KbON.  Tvo  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  For  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  spend  2  minutes  on  gas 
is  insufficient. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  we  will  not  run 
out  of  gas.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  just  ask  these 
questions,  and  u   the  Senator  can  sup- 


ply the  arts  we  rs,  he  may  do  so  later,  I 
am  going  home  in  a  few  days,  and  I 
want  t-o  have  some  answers. 

Wiiat  ha\e  we  done  m  this  bod\-  to 
f.nd  new  oil  arid  gai,"^  Have  we  liberalized 
leasing  ix)licies  on  ail  Oovernmeni-con- 
iroiied  lands  including  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  the  .SantA  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico'' 

The  Senator  can  read  the.se  questions 
and  put  tJie  answers  in  the  Record,  in- 
asmuch as  I  only  have  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  Jiope  I  lia.  e  a  good 
stafT  around  here 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  can 
read  it  in  the  Record. 

How  much  liave  we  modified  environ- 
mental stipulations  that  impede  explora- 
tion, production,  transportation,  and  re- 
fining? 

What  priorities  have  we  established 
favoring  petroleum  producers  and  drill- 
ers in  tlie  allocation  of  equipment  and 
fuel? 

And  my  final  question:  Have  we  ac- 
tually made  It  attractive  for  people  in- 
terested in  drilling  and  exploring  to  go 
out  and  do  it  again' 

Those  are  tlie  questions  I  would  like 
to  have  answered.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
to  go  home  and  say.  "Yes.  we  have  been 
busy  for  a  month  on  energy,  and  we  have 
passed  a  lot  of  rules  and  regiilalions, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  more  gas  and  oil 
coming." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  will  have  the  information 
supplied  for  the  Record,  and  I  will  give 
the  Senator  personally  additional  infor- 
mation on  what  we  have  done  at  this 
Congress  to  meet  the  energy  crisis. 

I  would  say  to  him  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant development  has  been  the  ap- 
proval of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  leg- 
islation. We  are  doing  a  lot  of  other 
things,  but  I  would  make  that  particular 
observation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  3i/2  years 
away. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addl- 
'  tional  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
asked  a  number  of  questions  concerning 
congressional  action  on  a  number  of 
energy  policy  Jssues  related  to  increasing 
energy  supply.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  respond  to  the  Senator's  questions. 

First.  The  first  question  relates  to  leas- 
ing policy  on  the  Outer  Contmental 
Shelf. 

In  cormection  with  the  Senate's  adop- 
tion of  S.  2589,  the  National  Energy 
Emergency  Act  of  1973.  the  Senate  did 
adopt  provisions  which  directed  the 
President  to  accelerate  the  leasing  of 
public  lands  for  oil  and  gas  purposes,  in- 
cluding lands  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

Second.  The  second  question  relates  to 
modifications  that  have  been  made  in 
environmental  laws  governing  explora- 
tion, production,  transportation,  and 
refining. 

S.  2589  also  has  provisions  providing 
for  a  variance  procedure  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  These  vari- 
ances may  be  granted  to  permit  the 
burning  of  high  sulphur  oil  during  the 


energy  emergency  and  requiring  the  con- 
version of  stationary  electric  power  plant 
from  oil  to  coal  In  addition,  S.  2589 
;->ermiCs  waivers  pursuant  to  specific 
guidelines  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  which 
require  the  advance  preparation  of  an 
envTronmenta]  impact  statement  These 
waiver  provisions  apply  only  to  emer- 
gency actions. 

Third.  The  third  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  .^rl2ona  concerns  what 
priority  has  been  given  under  the  Pelrc- 
leum  .Allocation  Act  to  persor^s  engaged 
in  the  production,  transportation,  and 
dlnribution  of  energy- 

The  Senate  biU,  S.  2589.  granted  both 
a  priority  for  fuel  allocation  and,  subject 
to  certain  guidelines,  a  priority  alloca- 
tion for  other  es&eniiai  material  products 
and  equipment  needed  for  the  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  distribution  of 
energy. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  quesUon  Is  whether 
the  Congress  has  made  it  attractive  for 
persons  interested  in  oO  and  gas  drilling 
and  exploration  to  accelerate  their 
activities. 

S.  2589  did  not  have  a  specific  provi- 
sion which  could  be  cited  in  response  to 
the  Senator's  question.  The  bill  does, 
however,  mandate  a  number  of  studies  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Cost  of  Livmg  Council  to  determine  how 
adjustments  in  the  Cost  of  Living  Coim- 
cil  guidelines  could  be  designed  to  en- 
courage increased  investment  In  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and,  therefore,  elicit  new 
supplies. 

Mr.  President,  aU  four  of  the  provi- 
sions to  which  I  have  referred  were 
tentatively  agreed  to  yesterday  and 
earlier  today  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  meeting  on  S.  2589, 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  S.  2589.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  conference  committee  will 
conclude  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port sometime  later  today  and  permit 
final  action  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress before  Friday  of  this  week. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  response  to 
the  fourth  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  I  should  note  that  the  conferees 
today  adopted  a  provision  to  prohibit 
windfall  profits  in  the  energy  industry. 
One  feature  of  this  provision  Is  to  re- 
quire that  the  energy  industries  plow 
back  or  reinvest  any  excess  profits  in  In- 
creased production  of  oil  and  gas  and 
other  forms  of  energy.  This  provision  will, 
I  am  sure,  at  a  time  of  record -high 
profits,  result  in  increased  investment 
in  and  development  of  new  domestic 
sources  of  energy. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  may 
do  so  only  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr  CANNON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tJiat  I  be  permitted  to  prtx;eed. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection' 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  business  be  put 
aside  for  i  minute,  to  dispose  of  two  ncai- 
controversiai  m.itters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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A  message  from  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentaUves  by  Mr.  Bern*,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  and  joint 
resolution  in  which  It  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H-R.  2634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kevin 
Patrick  Saimders; 

H.R.  T730.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  purchase  property 
located  within  the  San  Carlos  Mineral  Strip: 

HJl.  10044.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  to  provide  facu- 
lties along  the  border  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  customa  and  immigration  laws; 

HR.  11763.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Paciiittes  Act  of  1968  as 
amended,  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
an  Intercity  bus  terminal,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  11273.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  movement  in  foreign  commerce 
of  uoslous  weeds  and  potential  carriers 
thereof:   and 

H  J  Res.  858  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Lyndon  Balnea 
Johnson  Memorial  Orove  on  the  Potomac. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
each  with  an  amendment  in  which  It 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

8.  2168.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
Of  opium  from  the  national  stockpUe:  and 

S.  2316  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bill 
with  amendments  In  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

8.  2812.  An  act  to  authorize  a  formula  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  authorized  for  flacal 
year  1975  for  sewage  treatment  construction 
grants,  and   for  other   purposes 


from  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  on 
3.  2166. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      fMr 
Johnston)    laid   before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  .8.  2186)   to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  opium  from  the  national 
stockpile,  which  was  on  page  1.  line  5 
strike  out  "one  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  six  hundred."  and  insert-  "slx- 
ty-flve  thousand  seven  hundred" 
.J^   CANNON.  Mr    President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


^fS?"^    °^    COPPER    FROM    THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE— MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 

o^,!^®  ^°"*^  °^  Representatives  on 
o.  2316. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
JoHNSTow)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre.sent- 
atives  to  the  bUl  (S.  2316'  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  copper  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
which  was  on  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out 
nfty.    and  insert:  "fifty-one" 

,y.^^\^^^^   ^"^   President.  I  move 
that   the   Senate   concur  In   the   House 
amendment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bill^  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  bv  their  tlUes 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  R  2634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kevin 
Patrick  Saunders:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  7730.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of    the    Interior    to   purchase    property 
located  within  the  San  Cark«  Mineral  Strip 
to   the  Committee  on   ISv.-         .nd  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  10044  An  act  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  to  provide  facil- 
ities along  the  border  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  customs  and  Immigration  laws:  and 
„.  ..  ''"^^^  ^^  **^*  ^  wnend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Faculties  Act  of  1968  as 
amended,  to  facUlUte  the  construction  of  an 
intercity  bus  termmal.  and  for  other  pur- 
pc^s:    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

as.  11273.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
latiou  of  the  movement  in  foreign  commerce 
of  noxious  weeds  and  potential  carriers 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Poreatry. 

H^J^  Res  838  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Lyndon  Balnea 
John:on  Memorial  Orove  on  the  Potomac-  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 


DISPOSAL  OF  OPIUM  FROM  NATION- 
AL STOCKPILE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 

ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  (S.  2776^  to  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  energy  policies 
and  programs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Johnston).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  navs  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU 
♦K*f  .ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr 
Church  ).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Eastland  »,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  .Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinnis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr    GRIFFIN.   I   announce   that   the- 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bcnnxtt)  and 
the  Senator   from   Massachusetts    'Mr 
Brookh  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  Cotton •  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fan- 
nin - .  the  Senator  from  Marvland  'Mr 
Mathias>.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr 
Saxbki.  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr  SrrvENsi  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85 
nays  3.  as  follows: 


Abouretk 
Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 


I  No.  599  Leg  I 

TKAS— 88 
Bartlett  Bentsen 

Bayh  Bible 

Beall  Blden 

BellmoQ  Brock 


Oold  water  Taft  Tower 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 
Bennett  EastUnd  Ii4athlas 

Brooke  Pannln  Saxbe 

Church  Gravel  Stennls 

Cotton  HoUlngs  Stevens 

So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes,  the  time  to 
be  divided  between  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee  the  Sen- 
ator from  nilnois  (Mr.  Pircy).  and  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Mondale) 
Mr.  LONG  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  want  to  agree  to 
a  time  limitation  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr    MONDALE.   Mr.   President.   I  do 
not  plan  to  use  much  time— no  more  than 
'  5  minutes. 

May  we  have  order.  Mr.  President' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  next  18  months  no  problem  confront- 
ing this  Nation  will  be  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  fight  against  inflation  No 
problem  hits  more  directly  at  the  aver- 
age working  family,  and  has  more  to  do 
with  determining  the  ability  of  working 
families  to  live  decent,  productive  lives 
And  within  the  InflaUon  problem  no 
area  is  of  more  concern  than  the  astro- 
nomical rises  which  have  already  occur- 
red and  may  soon  accelerate  in  the  prices 
of  oil  and  oil  pre  ucts.  Oil  to  heat  our 
homes  and  gasoline  to  run  our  cars  are 
vital,  essential  commodities.  They  are 
basic  to  our  society.  Now.  we  will  all  have 
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I J  conserve  these  valuable  resources.  But 
we  .should  not  be  forc»-(J  txD  ccn>erve  sim- 
pl.v  through  "rationaig  by  price.'  a  strat- 
egy which  the  admiiiLsiration  .seems 
eager  to  adopt. 

The  amendrr.ent  which  I  have  offered 
will  lell  this  administration  that  we  do 
iioi  want  .-ationing  by  price  For  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress — and  the  Ameri- 
can people — will  not  stand  lor  a  pricing 
sy.slem  which  places  the  entire  burden 
of  sacnfite  on  the  American  consumer. 
at  a  time  when  oil  company  profl's  are 
up  47  percent  so  Jar  this  year. 

Already,  prices  of  fuel  are  rising 
sharply.  In  November,  fuel  prices  rose 
by  19  3  p'^rrent.  for  a.  '232  percent  ad- 
justed annual  rate.  And  many  of  the 
leading  econumic  spclcesmen  lor  this  ad- 
ministration have  told  us  that  we  had 
better  get  used  to  these  types  of  in- 
creases, smce  they  are  the  only  way  to 
limit  demand. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
rejects  this  thesis  Ii  otTers  Uie  belea- 
guered American  consumer  some  hope 
that  fuel  price  rises  over  the  next  18 
months  will  be  kept  within  moderate 
boimds.  In  some  instances,  prices  may 
have  to  go  up,  and  my  amendment  allows 
exceptions  to  the  general  cost  pass- 
through  rule  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
encouraging  increased  investment  in  do- 
mestic exploration  and  production. 

Its  basic  thrust,  however.  Is  to  set  con- 
gressional standards  for  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. Mr.  William  Simon.  It  is  a 
flexible  approach,  but  one  which  seeks 
to  restrain  the  Administrator  by  building 
In  a  variety  of  checks  on  his  discretion. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  under 
my  amendment,  will  undertake  a  con- 
tinuous monitoring  of  the  Acimimstra- 
tor's  fuel  pricing  decLsions.  If  he  departs 
from  the  standards  iri  the  amendment,  a 
public  hearing  with  ii(3t>t)uate  notice  must 
be  held,  and  he  must  publicly  jastify  in 
WTlting  his  reasoning  for  the  exceptions. 
We  are  not  trying  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Administrator,  but  rather  to  give  him 
standards  within  which  to  work,  and  to 
force  him  to  justify — to  the  C^O.  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  American  public — 
any  departures  from  ihe.se  standards. 

I  beUeve  that  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  is  vital  over  the  months 
ahead.  Without  it.  we  may  well  witness 
the  most  blatant  gouging  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  in  our  history.  And  at  a 
time  of  record  oil  company  profits  and 
sharply  higher  prices,  we  simply  cannot 
allow  this  to  happen.  The  amendment 
under  consideration  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  moderating  pnrp  mcrea.ses  for  oil 
and  gasoline,  and  would  thereby  aid  tens 
of  millions  of  Ame:;cans  whose  budgets 
are  already  imder  siege. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  It  the  Intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  state  the 
congressional  intent  that,  in  general, 
cost  ixissthroughs  are  permissible  and 
that,  in  general,  price  increases  above 
cost  can  be  justified  if  specifically  neces- 
sary to  increase  supply?  Is  this  the  main 
thrust  and  Intention  of  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota'' 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment— to  direct  thit  price 


increases  lor  crude  oil  may  not  exceed 
a  passthrough  of  cost  actually  incurred, 
except  where  price  increa.ses  in  excess  of 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administra- 
tor, would  effectively  encourage  In- 
creased domestic  exploration  and  pro- 
duction of  oil.  In  other  words,  where,  in 
hLs  judgment,  it  is  necessar>-  to  have 
p.'-ice  increases  in  excess  of  cost  pass- 
throughs  tor  the  purpose  of  domestic  ex- 
pansion, he  may  do  so.  provided  that  the 
reasonmg  for  this  is  explained  in  detail. 

Mr  PERCY.  It  would  be  m  his  sole 
discretion,  and  he  could  make  the  decl- 
.-lon  based  on  the  facts. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
On  that  basis.  1  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr  MOND.ALE  I  yield. 

Mr  l^NG  With  regard  to  wells  that 
are  already  producing  oil— not  new  oil: 
I  am  taiKing  about  the  wells  we  have 
now — would  this  permit  the  price  of  the 
oil  to  go  up.  or  would  it  say  that  it  could 
not  go  up' 

Mr.  MOND.^LE  The  costs  with  respect 
to  an  existing  weU  could  pass  through. 
In  addition,  if  that  well  mrrea.sed  pro- 
duction, prices  could  be  increased  to  In- 
clude cost  increases  plu.^  what  the  .Ad- 
ministrator determined  to  be  necessary 
to  encourage  the  expanded  production 
on  an  exi-ting  well. 

Mr.  LONG  Specifically,  if  a  well  is 
producing  20  barrels  of  oil  a  day  and  the 
well  continues  to  produce  20  barrels  of 
oil  a  day,  is  the  price  to  be  perm.ltted  to 
increase,  or  is  the  price  to  be  frozen 
where  it  Is,  imder  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  Administrator 
finds  that  price  increases  in  addition  to 
just  cost  pa.ssthroughs  are  necessarj-  in 
this  well  to  increase  Investment  In  do- 
mestic exploration  and  production — in 
this  case,  production  in  that  well — he 
could. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  that  weU 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  The  trigger 
would  be  the  likelihood  of  increased  in- 
vestment to  increase  production  In  that 
weU. 

Mr.  LONG  Suppose  they  should  And 
It  necessar%-.  as  I  suppose  the  case  to  be 
generally  throughout  this  country,  that 
a  producer  needs  a  price  increase  in  order 
to  find  the  money  to  go  out  and  drill 
more  w-ells    Is  that  in  the  language? 

Mr  MOND.ALE  He  could  increase 
prospe<:tively  the  price  of  the  new  supply 
that  would  be  brought  about  through 
the  increased  investment,  and  could  in- 
crease the  price  on  that  prospective  pro- 
duction more  than  by  mst  a  pass- 
through  of  costs,  including  increased 
profits  he  thought  essential  to  bring 
forth  increa,sed  production 

Mr.  LONG  I  am  talking  about  the 
production  that  can  be  antiripated  from 
the  existing  well  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  the  producer  be  entitled 
to  a  price  increase  on  the  oil  one  could 
expect  to  protfuce  from  that  w*:\\  m  order 
that  he  mJght  have  enough  profits  to 
drill  additional  wells? 

Mr  MONDALE  If  he  has  to  sink  new 
money  in  that  well  in  order  to  increase 
production,    the   Administrator   is   per- 


mitted with  respect  to  that  weD  to  in- 
crease tne  price  on  the  increased  pro- 
duction m  excess  of  cost  in  order  to  en- 
courage increased  production.  And  he  re- 
tains additional  flexibility  under  subsec- 
non  'f' — subject  to  th.e  pro:ed±res  m 
that  section  for  public  input — to  order 
additional  incentives. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  I  understind  the  Sena- 
tor, he  is  saying  if  it  is  necessar>-  to  in- 
crea.se  production  from  well  A,  there 
couid  be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  a 
production  ;n  crder  to  rework  well  A. 
Suppose  !;e  wants  to  drUl  weU  B  Under 
the  Senator's  amendment  wq^ld  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  pnce  increase  ii\  well 
A  to  go  on  and  drill  oil  wcU  B  ~! 

Mr.  MONDALE  Tlie  am.endment  is 
generallj-  limited  to  mcrea^smg  ihe  price 
of  new-  supply,  sub.:ect  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  'fi.  In  other  words,  if  a 
well  IS  producmg  20  barreLs  a  day  and 
you  do  not  Intend  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction in  that  weU.  the  pnce  of  the  oil 
produced  in  that  well  could  not  be  in- 
creased by  more  than  actual  cost  pass- 
throughs.  If  you  increase  the  production 
of  that  well  from.  say.  20  to  30  barrels  a 
day,  the  Administrator  co-old  authorize 
a  price  on  that  new  producUon  which 
was  greater  than  simply  a  cost  pass- 
through  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
expanded  production. 

If  you  drill  sm  additional  weU.  new 
Well  B,  he  could  authorize  an  increase  In 
the  price  of  the  new  production  out  of 
well  B  which  is  greater  tlian  he  would 
be  permitted  in  theory,  on  well  A,  in 
order  to  encourage  expanded  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
know. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  this  Is 
an  amendment  to  continue  the  shortage 
of  oil  that  we  have,  because  anyone  who 
has  studied  this  industry-  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  do  not  want  to 
nationalize  and  those  who  believe  that 
free  enterprise  can  do  the  job  tf  per- 
mitted to  operate,  will  pretty  much  agree 
with  what  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
has  to  say  about  the  subject.  Basically  It 
goes  like  this: 

In  order  to  pro\ide  the  free  world  with 
its  requirements  of  energy  between  now 
and  1985  will  require  about  an  Invest- 
ment of  $1,350  trllhon.  That  Is  a  great 
deal  of  money— $1,350  trillion  of  invest- 
ment. 

Now,  it  is  my  impression  that  the  part 
which  they  believe  would  be  Invested  in 
this  coimtry  to  provide  our  requirements 
would  be  about  $500  billion.  That  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  money.  It  exceeds 
our  national  debt  That  is  the  amotmt 
of  money  that  would  be  needed  between 
now  and  1 985  in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  as  I  understand  it.  and 
from  a  banker's  point  of  view-,  the  banks 
are  willing  to  lend  their  share  of  money 
to  do  that  job.  and  other  lenders,  in- 
surance companies  and  others  are  willing 
to  lend  their  share,  on  the  condition  the 
IndusUy  Is  sufficiently  profitable  that  it 
would  be  a  good  loan.  But  no  banker  or 
lender  worthy  of  the  name  is  going  to 
make  a  bad  loan.  They  are  not  going  to 
loan  money  to  drUl  wells  tf  the  oil  indus- 
try Is  not  making  enough  money  to  pay 
off  the  loan. 
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I  understand  they  vould  expect  to 
loan  about  one-half  of  the  money,  or 
about  $250  billlcHi  for  wells  tn  this  coun- 
try provided  the  Industry  had  the  pros- 
pect of  earning  the  other  $250  billion  In 
profits. 

Based  on  the  performance  of  this  in- 
dustry up  to  this  point,  it  is  the  estimate 
of  those  who  have  studied  it  that  the 
tndustry  is  only  making  one-half  of  the 
profits  after  taxes  that  this  industry 
would  have  to  make  in  order  to  put  up 
its  $250  billion,  whicii.  in  turn,  would 
Justify  the  lenders  putting  up  the  other 
$250  bllllo*  to  provide  our  requirements 
of  fuel  in  this  country 

Where  is  the  hidustry  going  to  make 
the  money  to  earn  the  profits  to  drill 
the  new  wells,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  industry?  That  money  would  have 
to  come  out  of  existing  rroductlMi  of  oil 
and  gas. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  the 
kind  of  power  the  Senator  provides  in 
his  amendment,  and  they  are  now  at  long 
last  advocating  a  deregulation  of  gas 
They  finally  have  come  to  realiise  that 
when  you  hold  gas  far  below  what  it  is 
worth  in  a  competitive  market/  you  are 
not  going  to  get  the  gas  production 
needed.  Po  they  recommend,  if  vou  take 
them  away  from  utUity-tsrpe  pricing  for 
that  gas.  producers  can  compete  with 
petroleum  and  coal  for  the  m.irket  and 
increase  the  supply  of  gas. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  wants  to 
put  the  industry  imder  the  same  type 
regulation  thftt  the  people  doing  it  now. 
the  Federal  Power  Commi.^sion.  would 
recommend  we  get  away  from.  You  limit 
the  price  j  ju  get  for  the  oil  and  thereby 
deny  the  industry  the  opportunity  to  earn 
the  profits  lo  drill  new  wells. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
profits  that  have  been  made  by  the  oil 
and  gas  industr>-.  There  may  be  a  lot  of 
profits  on  oil  produced  in  Saudi  Arabia 
I  am  sure  there  are  The  last  figures  I 
saw  it  cost  them  13  cents  a  barrel  to  pro- 
duce oil  over  there  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
They  will  drill  a  well  over  there  and 
get  a  thousand  barreb  a  diy — and  10.000 
barrels  «  day  is  not  unusual.  If  we 
get  100  barrels,  or  1  percent  of  what 
they  would  get  over  there  we  think  we 
have  a  erreat  well  m  the  United  States  So 
the  big  profits  on  oil  have  been  in  foreign 
oU. 

The  studies  have  mdlcaied  that  for  the 
last  20  years  In  the  production  of  oil 
and  gas  In  this  country,  and  this  Is 
after  taxes,  taking  the  depl°ticn  and 
everything  else,  in  the  profits  of  produc- 
ing oU  domestically  in  this  country  are 
far  below  the  average  of  all  manufactur- 
ing industries.  That  is  the  reason  that 
last  year  only  half  as  many  wells  were 
drilled  as  20  years  ago. 

The  year  before  that,  we  had  about 
half  the  number  of  wells  drilled  as  we 
had  20  years  ago.  So  it  was  the  year 
before  that.  It  just  was  not  sufQciently 
profitable. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
self-sufficiency  here,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  drill  jast  a  great  many  more  oil  and 
gas  welli  It  Is  true  that  additional  pro- 
ducUon  of  fuel  can  be  found  from  coal 
We  can  find  some  m  oil  shale.  We  can 
find  some  in  geothermal  energy,  but  those 
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people  who  have  studied  the  industry  suid 
the  problems  as  they  exist  now  in  the 
energy  field  all  seem  to  agree  that  in  the 
short  run,  between  now  and  19«5.  the 
overwhelming  increase  in  the  producUon 
of  fuel  will  necessarily  have  to  be  in  oU 
and  in  gas. 

So  here  is  an  amendment  to  say  that 
they  cannot  make  the  money  that  it 
would  take  to  drill  these  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  wells.  This  would  mean  they 
cannot  make  enough  profits  to  justify 
the  lending  of  money  by  bankers  and 
others  who  would  advance  them  the 
money  to  drill. 

It  is  an  amendment.  In  effect,  which 
limits  unreasonably  the  ability  erf" the  In- 
dustry to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
and.  In  the  lozig  run.  It  Is  saying  that  the 
industry  should  be  nationalized. 

Although  the  Senator  has  not  sug- 
gested that  m  his  speech,  more  and  more 
Members  of  this  body  are  suggesting.  In 
the  cloakroomi,  and  other  places  around 
the  Senate,  that  we  are  certainly  going 
to  have  to  nationalize  the  oU  and  gas 
industTN-.  Mr.  President,  wherever  that 
has  been  tried,  it  has  been  a  dismal  fiop 
but  when  you  fix  the  industrv  in  such 
shape  that  it  cannot  make  enough  prof- 
its to  Justify  drilling  the  wells  or  make 
enough  profits  to  justify  banks  and  other 
lenders  lending  the  money  m  order  to 
driL.  you  are  setting  the  stage  for  a  na- 
tionalized industn.- 

Here  is  an  industry  thpt  can  compete 
with  anybody  in  the  North  Sea,  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  compete  with  anybodv  on  earth 
and  pay  great  taxes,  which  some  are  sug- 
gesting be  Uquidated  by  unwise  adminis- 
tration and  unwise  laws,  even  though  we 
have  the  agency  administering  the  In- 
dustrj-.  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
sa;.  ing  it  makes  no  sense  and  we  should 
stop  it.  Now  we  have  a  proposal  to  extend 
to  oil.  which  is  in  short  supplv.  the  same 
kind  of  approach,  and  put  them  under 
the  same  kind  of  regulaUon  where  thev 
cinnot  mak»  nroflts  that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  drUl  more  wells  or  to  borrow 
money  to  do  it. 
It  would  be  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do 
The  sponsor  oi  this  amendment  is  not 
on  the  committee  which  recommended 
the  bill,  although  some  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  are.  Here  is  a  proposal 
that  was  not  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  Just  came  out  of  the  blue  and 
I   might   say.   somewhat   like   that   tax 
amendment  that  t-^  not  looked  at  by 
any  committee  that  had  anything  to  do 
with    taxes,    on    which   there    were   no 
hearings 

I  a^.  not  know  how  much  oil  is  pro- 
duced in  Minnesota— I  am  .«ure  it  is  very 
lutie— but  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  not 
familiar  with  this  problem  except  as  he 
goes  to  the  gas  pump  and  pays  higher 
price"!  for  ?a5oline.  as  we  all  do 

But  the  public  is  going  to  realize  that 
It  IS  better  to  pay  more  for  energy  than 
not  be  able  to  get  it.  It  Is  going  to  realize 
that  it  is  better  to  pay  more  for  fuel  than 
not  be  able  to  get  it. 

In  New  England  they  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  pny  more  to  get  fuel  oil  that 
is  being  derived  from  the  foreign  market 
because  the  prices  of  foreign  oU  being 
imported  into  this  country  are  not  sub- 
ject to  controls,  and  oil  sells  far  above 


prices  that  domestic  producers  are  per- 
mitted to  charge.  They  are  paying  the 
higher  price  because  they  know  it  is  bet- 
ter to  pay  the  higher  prices  than  to  do 
without. 

In  my  judgment,  to  agree  to  this 
amendment  or  anything  of  that  sort 
would  be  folly. 

If  there  are  going  to  be  some  kind  of 
price  controls  on  the  oil  industry— and 
they  are  limited  In  the  price  they  can 
charge  at  the  piunp  as  well  as  in  the 
price  of  crude  oil  to  about  $4.50  per  bar- 
rel— that  limitation  should  be  put  on  by 
someone  who  knows  something  about  the 
oil  and  gas  industry,  somebody  who  has 
studied  its  problems. 

What  credentials  do  these  gentlemen 
have?  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Mtrsiux.  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Staftord.  Mr.  KjomrDv.  Mr 
MclNTYRE.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr,  Proxjcre.  Mr. 
Javtts.  We  produce  in  64  parishes  in  Lou- 
isiana more  oil  than  the  States  repre- 
sented by  those  Senators  put  together. 
Even  so.  I  would  not  feel  that  I  have  the 
credentials  to  make  such  a  Judgment 
without  the  benefit  of  extensive  studies 
and  hearings  on  the  subject.  No  one  in 
the  entire  Congress  has  that  sort  of 
expertise. 

But  be  sure,  beyond  that,  they  know 
something  about  the  oil  Industiy. 

Just  the  other  day  I  read  that  the 
Senator  from  lUinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  being  quoted  by  the  Governor  of 
Oeorgla — and  Georgia  does  not  produce 
any  oil  either— about  the  fact  that  there 
are  1.000  wells— Imagine  this:  1.000 
wells— In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  not  produc- 
ing any  oU.  They  are  shut  down.  How 
horrible  The  oil  producers  are  in  a  con- 
spiracy. That  was  on  the  Today  program. 
They  are  In  a  conspiracy  to  create  a 
shortage,  so  that  they  can  charge  more 
for  oil.  I  am  sure  this  sUtement  was 
made  innocently  and  with  every  good 
intention,  but  it  did  create  a  gross  mis- 
conception of  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  11.000  wells  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico— 11.000.  of  which 
about  3.000  are  gas  wells.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  problems  in  producing  wells  In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  are  storms 
and  almost  any  other  kind  of  difficulty 
in  producing  oil. 

The  wells  sand  up:  and  when  there  Is 
sand  In  the  pipe,  it  is  necessary  to  pull 
the  pipe  up  and  st^rt  over  again.  The 
paraffin  must  be  cleaned  If  they  pidl  on 
the  well,  to  try  to  meet  the  energy  crisis, 
the  structure  below  is  filled  to  the  top 
with  an  Inexhaustible  .supply  of  salt 
water.  So  the  salt  water  Is  sucked  uo  and 
may  even  kUl  the  well  forever.  If  the 
producer  is  lucky  and  lets  the  well  sit  for 
a  year  or  so.  the  oil  may  eventually  dis- 
place the  salt  water. 

So  about  10  percent  of  the  wells  are 
shut  down  because  water  has  displaced 
the  oil.  or  because  it  is  necessary-  to  clean 
out  the  sand,  or  because  paraffin  is  clog- 
ging the  wells,  or  because  storms  have 
damaged  the  platforms,  or  for  a  thou- 
sand other  reasons  that  somebody  in  the 
gas  industry  can  understand.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  statement  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stcvensoni. 
who  had  not  been  informed  of  the  varied 
reasons  why  weUs  are  occasionally  closed 
down. 
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The  case  is  similar  to  that  of  a  man  aooui  the  nice  of  ga.>oiu,e  ai  the  jroiiip.  A  weU  wii;  cost  $5  million  perhaps  to 

who  o*  as  a  Uiouii^nd  trucks,  a  hundred  But  I  submit  that  li  Senators  are  wor-  put  down  Uie  platform  and  drill    Then 

of  them  being  in  the  shop  for  repairs.  So  ned  ab^ut  Uie  suppUer,  they  should  not  the  odds  would  be  30  to  1  that  a  man 

It   wa*   suggested    by    the   Senator    that  put  someUung  lijte  this  on  the  back  of  would  not  find  enough  oil  to  iustifv  the 

those    thousand    weUs    are    deliberately  the  gas  and  oU  industry.  cost  of  the  pi^tf orm  aLd  the  inl  u4  Sr 

being  Kept  shut  down,  whhe  we  are  try-         Mr.  BURDILK  Mr.  President,  will  the  the  oil  that  is  produced 

Ing  to  make  progress  In  the  gas  supply  Senator  from  Mijme6ota  yield?  So  by  the  lime  thev  have  out  do»Ti  thP 

situation.  Nothing  could  be  further  from         Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield.  plaSoiii    Ind    do^e    the    dJuiuiJ     tSl 

xho"rTi;,.»^         f  r^       ^       rr  ^  K,  v.  ^^- BURDICK.  I  was  interested  in  the  amount  may  oe  about  $150  million  on  the 

hi^     m         "^>''.  °^  <^ef«^*-Qf d  bless  hypothetical  que.,iion  that  the  Senator  average  for  a  successful  wUdcat  well.  Of 

^^^'  Zr^F}^^      T^l^  »^^f  °f>,  ^^  {'.'"'^  Louisiana  put  to  the  Senator  from  course,  one  can  drill  offsets  once  he  finds 

Today    program  and  said  that  a  thou-  Mmnesota.  I  would  ake  to  have  the  at-  a   wi'dcat   weil    However    to  find  more 

sand  wells  are  shut  down  m  the  Gulf  of  t^ntlon  of  the  Senator  Irom  Minr..s.ta  oil  now,  one  cannot  find  it 

T  o  t' r,    ,            ,          ,.        K     w  In  that  hypotiietical  question,  the  pro-  Dnllmg  just  from  the  surface  down  to 

I  ask  Uiai  ..n  information  sheet  from  ducer  oi  well  A,  producing  20  barrels  a  5  000  feet  25  years  ago   when  I  came  to 

the  American  Petroleum  Institute  on  the  day,  could  not  increase  the  price  of  that  the  Senate    would  often  produce  oil   At 

question  of  ;^^h  ^t-ui  Production''  in  the  oil.  But  il  he  dnUed  another  weU,  then  this  time  sufficient  oU  is  not  found  in  that 

gulf  be  prlntea  m  the  Record  In  further  he  could  increase  the  price  of  that  oU.  manner 

explanation  of  the  fucts  and  figures  in  Is  that  correct?  n  one  drills  10  000  feet  down   it  r/^cu 

quesUon.  As  I  understand  it,  the  figures         Mr.  MONDALE.  With  respect  to  the  4  or  5  Umes  tie  cos    of  dSng  ??o1 

used  are  primarily  from  a  recent  study  hypothetical   question,   with  respect  to  down    n  one  hones  to  fird  ^he  wUi 

conducted  by  the  U^S.  Geological  Survey  the  20-oarrels-a-day  well,  there  could  be  often  have  to  gSlovS  fs  Soo  or  mayS 

^^■J  ^f  "k""  °''J.^c"o°-  ^^,e  material  an  increase,  limited  to  the  passtlirough  20,000  feet.  That  may  cost  today  10  times 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  of  costs.  For  new.  additional  production,  as  much  as   the  Senator's  amendment 

as  follows:  the  Adnumstrator  would  be  authorized  would  pennit  for  a  new  weU  to  make 

SHTJT-iN  p«oDtTCTTOK  to  lucrease  prices  by  greater  than  a  cost  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  well 

1.  AUegationa  iiave  been  made  that  the  Passthrough — provided  that  such  in-  Where  will  we  fond  the  money  to  nay 
petroleum  industry  Is  reetricting  production  creases  can  be  expected  to  Increase  the  for  9  out  of  10  wells  that  are  drv  hnle^ 
of  oU  and  gas  by  shutting-Ui  wells  on  off-  Investment  In  new  production.  So  In  that  We  have  a  simple  answer  We  can  do 
shore  leases,  thereby  contrlvUig  to  create  or  sense,  the  new  production  WOUld  have  a  what  iTs  been^rionP^  ri^iM^Iono  «oif 
lnten.slfy  shortages.  Th^se  assertions  are  un-  different  status  VTv.  i^  Louisiana.  Half 
founded:  they  divert  attention  from  the  true  Mr  RTTOnTr-'w  Tniof  «.  ^>,of  t  ,  a  of  the  producers  in  Louisiana  have  gone 
cau«»  of  the  shortage;  and  they  delay  the  ,,]^-  fJ^^S^f  ^*^  ^  ^^^  ^  "°?er-  out  of  business. 

formulation  and  in-.niementation  of  effec-  Stood  the  Senator  to  say.  Suppose  that  Where  can  people  get  enough  money 

tive  energy  policies.  Here  are  the  facts:  ^'^^  B  is  a  dry  hole.  Who  pays  for  those  to  find  an  oU  well  that  wUl  make  enough 

2.  Some  11.000  wells  In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  '^°^-  money  to  pay  for  what  it  produces' 

are  producing  ou  and  gas.  Marine  wells.        Mr,  LONG    Of  course,  the  man  who  The  Senator  has  indicated  that  9  out 

most  of  Which  are  located  in  the  Gulf  of  draws  a  dry  hole  Is  Stuck  with  It.  He  Is  of  10  times  there  would  be  a  drv  holt 

Mexico,  are  now  producing  more  than  17  per-  out  his  money.  He  does  not  get  It.  That  and   even  in   that  event  onlv    1   "oi  t   nf 

cent  of  domestic  crude  oU  and  about  15  per-  Is  the  Size  of  it  TVt  ^          ,1        ,      ^^^^^  °^>    ^   O"'  Ol 

ce.-.t  of  the  Nations  natural  gas.                                Mr    RtrnDTPK:    Thprp  ctin  oa„^«t  K^  ^/^'  would  make  a  substantial  amount 

3.  In  a  recent  study,  the  D5.  Geological  .n  inrr^^n  t^p  ^w M  n  ?^°n  ^  °^  °'°°^"  ^^  "^^"^  ^^^  "^^y  w\M  be 
Survey  refuted   charge  thivt  produce.7  are  ^\T''l'^JV'^^  ^l^"^  Z^  °"  ^  ^^^  ^-  marginal  wells. 

withholding  gas  from  production  In  the  Oulf        ^7'  TrA             under  this  amendment.  Mr.  BURDICK.  Where  will  the  money 

of  Mexico.  Acocrding  to  the  USGS  report.  In         '^-  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  an-  come  from  to  pay  for  the  dry  wells? 

August  1973  there  were  2.977  gas  completions  swer  to  that,  if  the  Senator  Will  yield,  is  Mr  LONG  It  will  come  fmm  hot  air 

in  tb«  Ouu.  Of  this  total.  2.034  were  pro-  that  if  the  Administrator  finds  that  In  just  like  in  this  Chamber   It  win  rnrn- 

ductng  gas  and  943  were  shut-in.  Implementing  these  pricing  policies,  it  is  ou^  of  the  atmosDhe^T^^t  i   u hirp  f^ 

4  The  reasons  for  the  shut-in  gas  com-  necessary  to  Permit  inrrea^s  crpnl^r  ^^^1  atmctephere.  That  i:.  where  the 
pietions.  as  listed  by  the  USGS.  are  as  foi-  than  ttp  hnvp  nf-^cLn  iff^f,  greater  money  would  have  to  come  from  to  driU 
lows:  ft  ?;^7^  ^r  'H"^^/.'^'  ^®  f^'^L'P^',^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^ells.  The  Senator's  amendment 
water  proolems 325  LrfJlVS^^ '^l  Z^s^bs^e^c^^n  TTuTo^  11^?"^^^'^' r^J'^^l 

LTd'^rup"!'.*^'^.''.':!!^-:::::::::::::  5^?  S'atioroi^^rd^r'^'^"'",'^ ri"  ^^^^^oToiZ^Z^n^.Z^^^l 

Lowpressiire M      jii  ?,^f"°?  °!k  ^.f  ^*:^^'°^  7^"«  ^  ^^'^^-  So  without  the  money  from  the  wells, 

Mecharicai  dUBcuitiM 55  D""y.  for  "le  Admmistrator.  even  In  in-  i  do  not  know  where  people  will  get  the 

3uspended  operations 46  crc^mg  the  price  on  the  oil  In  weUs  in  money.  The  banks  are  not  going  to  lend 

Awaiting  facilities 36  existing  production,  provided  the  correct  the  money  to  them  because  there  Is  not 

Platform  maintenance  or  repair 33  procedures  are  followed.  enough  production  now  to  provide  an 

— — -        Mr  BURDICK.  But  there  Is  no  pro-  adequate  profit- to  justify  the  loan. 

^''^  — -      ^  ductlon  in  a  dry  well.  Anyone  who  knows  the  oU  and  gas 

5  Some  of  the  completions  have  been  Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  know  \irtiat  to  business  knows  that  a  bank  will  not  lend 
listed  by  the  operators  as  shut-in  since  the  do  with  a  dry  well.  I  suppose  that  one  money  for  a  well  that  one  hones  to  find 
1950-s.  This  la  because  an  operator  is  not  re-  could  charge  it  off.  I  do  not  know  how  one  A  man  has  to  pledge  the  well  that  Ls  nrn  " 
qulre'l  to  remove  a  well  completion  from  the  would  do  it  rii,oiv,r-  ^^  ^,^»t  *7r  *  .u  "i^n^  Pro- 
shut-ln  list  unless  It  is  to  be  abandoned  Mr  BURDICK  Mr  PrPsiHpnf  THpUpvp  on  ^  I  ^°J^^  ^^^  '''°'^^'-''  '°  ^^ 
permanentiv.  tH=f  fK    c       .      ,       President.  I  beheve  a  well  that  one  hopes  to  get  some  oil 

fi.  The  USGS  Is  charged  v.  1th  assuring  that  .h*'  u    ^^P*^^!"''"  Lx)ulsiana  told  me  from.  They  wiU  not  lend  money  on  a  well 

well  completions  capable  of  commercial  pro-  V^*^  "®  believes  the  ratio  Ls  about  eight  that  one  hopes  to  find  oil  in. 

ductlon  are  In  fact  produced  or  requiring  that  ""^  holes  to  one  successful  hole.  If  one  wants  to  justify  a  loan  for  a  new 

the   lea"!e    be   relinquished    From   the   pro-          Mr.  LONG.  It  is  more  than  that.  Actu-  well,  he  will  have  to  give  up  his  oil  well 

ducer-s  standpoint,  the  large  economic  losses  ally,  the  last  figures  I  heard  indicate  that  that  is  In  production    and  that  is   thp 

of  fauing  to  produce  from  commercially  fea-  If  It  is  new  oil  the  Senator  is  talking  one  on  which  the  Senator  would  no*  ^ 

n?of"pr^uc«on"'  *°'  ""'^  ''°'"  '^'^°"'-  ^f^S^  ^^^*  ^^"'  ^^^  ™^°  °'  ^"^  '^^^  ^^  increie  ^  price           ^  """^  ^ 

mg       production.  holes  to  successful  wells  is  more  than  Mr.  BURDICK.  Would  It  be  fair  to  say 

Mr  LONG  T  submit  that  this  amend-  8  to  1.  However,  there  Is  a  difference  be-  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  thinks 
ment  ought  to  be  studied  It  ought  to  be  '■^een  finding  an  oil  well  and  finding  a  that  the  Mondale  amendment  would  im- 
the  subject  of  hearings  People  ought  to  ^'^^  ^i^at  will  make  one  a  lot  of  money,  pede  the  discovery  of  oil  and  the  Indus- 
have  a  chance  to  explain  their  point  of  So.  we  have  at  least  eight  dry  holes  for  try? 

view.  I  submit  that  no  one  who  has  the  every  good  one.  When  we  get  to  where  Mr.  LONG.  Yes  It  would  also  nation- 

responsibUlty    of     recommending    this  we  will  have  to  find  a  weU  In  the  future  alize  all  of  the  industrj-.  But  that  matter 

would  risk  it.  on  the  Continental  Shelf  in  the  Atlantic,  would  be  self-serving  too 

This  amendment  Is  the  work  of  a  Sen-  the  figures  that  I  hear  are  that  they  estl-  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr  President  I  thank 

ator  who  Is,  hi  good  faith,  concerned  mate  the  odds  to  be  about  30  to  1.  both  Senators 
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Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  utterly  charmed  by  the  argument 
of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
<Mr,  Lowe)  who  apparently  describes  an 
oU  company  as  some  kind  of  new  version 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  an  unselfish,  self- 
effacing  Industrj-  which  is  In  an  economic 
posture  of  short  supply  against  a  back- 
drop of  an  Arab  boycott,  which  the  econ- 
omists tell  them  will  permit  them  to 
double  or  more  the  price  of  oil  products 
In  this  country- 

So.  all  American  consumers  may  soon 
be  paying  |I  a  gallon  for  gasoline. 

We  are  told  the  oil  companies  would 
never  raise  prices  to  the  American  con- 
sumers merely  to  increase  their  profits, 
because  we  are  told  they  are  a  different 
kind  of  people  who  do  not  respond  to  the 
predicament  in  which  this  Nation  now 
flr.d5  Itself  and  atxjut  which  virtually 
every  economist  has  been  warning. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ^ 

Mr  MONDALE.  In  just  a  moment. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  Industrj'  and 
how  it  has  done  recently. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1973.  Amerada- 
Hess  limited  Itself  to  only  a  295 -percent 
Increase  In  profits.  That  Is  all  they 
wanted.  They  were  willing  to  live  with 
that. 

Exxon  limited  Itself  to  a  measly  81- 
percent  Increase  In  profits.  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Mr  Oetty.  who  was  having  trouble 
paying  for  his  three  meals  each  day, 
limited  himse'f  to  a  measly  71  percent  in 
profits.  And  on  it  goe<:  down  the  line. 

Mr.  LONO  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  yield  later.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  third  o.uarter  the  prof- 
its of  the  oil  Industry  w  ere  greater  than 
the  combined  profits  of  the  fcUowlng 
ind'istrles.  all  of  them  put  together:  Air- 
lines, autos.  beverages,  containers,  food, 
machine  tool,  steel,  textile,  tire,  rubber. 
and  trucks. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  MONDALE  I  will  yield  when  I 
am  through.  We  are  now  told  that  things 
are  dLTerent.  We  are  now  told  that  the 
OTily  reason  that  oil  companies  are  raLs- 
Ing  their  profits,  so  that  the  economists 
are  predicting  $1  a  gallon  for  gasoline, 
is  so  that  they  can  generate  money  for 
production. 

I  think  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  protect  themselves  in  this  situ- 
ation against  exorbitant  prices  and  un- 
l)elievable,  astronomical,  unpredicted 
proflts. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  does.  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend,  Lhe  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  O^.  BuanicK', 
that  if  he  reads  the  amendment  vferj- 
closely,  it  calls  upon  the  Administraipr 
to  recognize  the  necessary  and  reasoi 
able  costs  of  exploration  and  develop  , 
ment  and  permits,  a  passtlirough  of 
these  costs. 

We  do  not  fail  to  recognize  that  ex- 
ploration for  oil  is  a  costly  and  expen- 
sive business.  We  t«ll  the  Administrator 
that  those  costs  are  permitted  to  be 
passed  through.  They  will  show  up  in 
higher  prices 
We  say  further  that  in  the  develop- 


ment of  Increased  exploration  and  pro- 
duction, the  Administrator  is  permitted 
to  increase  prices  greater  than  a  pass- 
through  of  costs  In  order  to  encourage 
this  expanded  production. 

The  other  day  one  of  the  Nation's  top 
economists.  Dr.  Arthur  Okun.  told  me 
that  if  we  take  the  advice  of  the  oil 
Industry  and  permit  oil  prices  smd  oil 
product  prices  to  rise  to  the  extent  that 
the  free  market  would  demand  In  this 
short  supply-lx)ycott  situation.  It  could 
well  Increase  the  cost  to  the  American 
consumer  totally  by  $50  billion— let  me 
repeat  that:  $50  billion— and  that  the 
average  family's  cost  of  Uving  could  rtse 
by  $20  to  $25  a  week. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  We 
are  talking  about  the  most  fantastic  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  Uvlng  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen. 

We  waiit  to  encourage  new  exploration. 
We  are  not  asking  for  a  rollback  In  prof- 
Its.  We  are  permitting  price  Increases 
through  a  cost  passthrough.  We  are  even 
permitting  profit  Increases  where  they 
will  bring  about  new  domestic  explora- 
tion and  production 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  verj-  reasonable 
amendment.  It  permits  wide  latitude  to 
'he  Administrator,  but  it  says  that  we  are 
not  going  to  live  with  the  Administra- 
tion s  philosophy  of  "rationing  by  price." 
because  that  is  the  policy  of  this  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  Stein,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
other  dny  warned  that  fuel  costs  might 
rise  by  as  much  as  50  percent  In  the 
rr».'ath  -ahead,  and  Mr.  William  Simon, 
who  wUl  be  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  has  re- 
cently indicated  his  preference  for 
allowing  fuel  prices  to  rise  to  help  control 
demand 

This  is  the  last  chance  that  Congress 
has  to  act.  We  are  right  on  the  verge  of 
this  astronomical  increase  in  prices,  some 
of  -.rhlc':;  we  have  already-  seen.  It  will  be 
too  late  to  influence  Government  policy 
imless  we  act  on  this  bUl. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  in  just  one 
moment.  This  is  a  necessary  measure,  in 
my  opinion,  to  protect  American  con- 
sumers from  the  most  extraordinary 
price  increase^;  we  have  ever  seen  in 
American  history. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  interested  in 
how  we  would  fix  starting  prices,  because 
this  amendment  speaks  only  in  terms  of 
price  increases  and  passthrough  of  costs. 

How  do  you  fix  the  beglnrung  price? 
Can  you  fix  the  sUrtlng  price  based  on 
the  price  structure  which  the  Senator 
suggests  has  resulted  In  astronomical 
profit  to  the  oil  industry,  or  do  you  lower 
that  price  to  the  point  where  the  oil 
companies  will  not  make  that  astronom- 
ical profit? 

Mr  MONDALE  This  amendment,  as  I 
say.  starts  with  the  existing  price  struc- 
ture, and  that  is  why  It  is  a  very  modest 
emendment.  It  does  not  anticipate  price 
rollbacks  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  antic- 
ipates some  price  Increases,  where  neces- 
sar>-  to  achieve  certain  objectives 


Mr  JOHNSTON  Is  that  based  on  the 
world  market,  where  we  have  crude  sell- 
ing for  $16  80  In  Iran  and  Nigeria? 

Mr  MONDALE  The  existing  situa- 
tion In  the  United  Stales,  or  wherever 
we  can  buy  oil.  would  be  determinative. 
It  Includes  legitimate  cost  passthroughs 
from  wherever  we  can  get  oil. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Based  on  what  start- 
ing point,  though?  Is  It  based  on  cost  of 
production,  or  on  whatever  the  price 
structure  Is  noW  If  It  is  based  on  what- 
ever the  price  structure  Is  now.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  there  Ls  a 
wide  divergence  In  price  striictures  right 
now.  and.  indeed,  with  stripper  wells, 
for  example,  we  have  exempted  them 
from  price  controls  under  the  mandatory 
allocation  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  may  be  that  the 
stripper  well  Is  a  different  situation  I 
have  had  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
•  Mr.  Bartlitt*  talk  to  me  about  that 
We  may  modify  the  amendment  to  deal 
with  that  special  problem. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Do  I  understand, 
then,  that  the  starting  price  is  based 
on  present  U.S.  prices  for  crude,  except 
for  stripper  wells? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  U.S.  price,  or 
whatever  other  source  we  have  for"  oil, 
and  whatever  the  parUcular  price  blend 
is. 

In  other  words.  It  Is  very  reasonable. 
It  permits  the  companies  in  this  Industry 
to  passthrough  Increases  In  prices  which 
reHect  actual  increased  costs  of  domestic 
or  foreign  operations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  not  talking 
about  at  the  distribution  level. 

Mr.  MONDALE  At  the  crude  oil  level 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNS'iX)N  Because  there  have 
been  prices,  believe  It  or  not.  of  $16.80 
for  crude  in  Nigeria,  and  equal  prices  In 
Iran. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  But  what  I  might 
point  out  here  is  that  domestically— I 
think  the  Senator  is  talking  about  the 
latest  bid  price  in  Iran 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Right. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Domestically,  where 
most  of  our  oil  comes  from,  the  price  is 
now  between  $4.50  and  $5. 1  do  not  know 
the  price  today,  but  it  is  substantially 
l>tlow  the  foreign  price  today. 

In  any  event,  let  me  read  the  language 
of  the  amendment,  as  to  what  Increases 
may  be  allowed : 

P-r  crude  porroleum.  ro  more  than  a  pass- 
throigh  cf  cost  Increases  actually  incurred 
tn  domestic  or  foreign  operations,  except  that 
the  Administrator  may  Implement  exceptions 
to  such  rules  for  the  sole  purpose  of  provid- 
ing increases  In  the  price  of  new  supply  to 
encourage  increafed  domestic  expfSfctlon  and 
productlo-i  of  crude  petroleum. 

In  Other  words,  it  anticipates  legiti- 
mate cost  passthroughs  from  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  operations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  understand  that  it 
allows  the  cost  passthroughs  for  In- 
creased costs,  but  I  am  talking  about 
where  is  the  starting  point?  If  the  Sena- 
tor could  suggest,  because  of  the  lan- 
guage  

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  cost  at  the  day  of 
enactment  There  is  no  rollback  intended. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  No  rollback  In- 
tended? 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  No;  It  la  the  cost  at  the 
day  of  enactment 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  All  right.  I  suppose 
that  does  not.  then,  contemplate  a  na- 
tional price  for  crude:  It  Is  whatever  one 
is  charging  on  the  day  the  law  is 
enacted'' 

Mr.  MOND.^LE  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  right.  Suppose 
you  are  an  independent,  and  you  want  to 
start  a  new  compan\ ,  and  you  have  never 
discovered  oil  before.  Where  do  you  begin 
your  first  price? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  Indicated  on  page  3 
of  my  amendment,  line  7,  the  Adminis- 
trator has  broad  authority  for  pricing 
policies.  That  would  deal  with  the  whole 
range  of  problems  of  the  kind  the  Sen- 
ator refers  to.  Under  subsection  ig;.  he 
would  establish  rules  and  regulations  to 
implement  fuel  pricing  policies,  and  that 
would  be  something  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  there  Is  no  language  In 
the  amendment  relative  to  beginning 
prices.  There  is  only  language  about  In- 
creases in  prices.  If  there  is  language 
relative  to  beginning  prices.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  kind  of  direction  we  are 
giving  to  the  Administrator  to  set  those 
initial  prices. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  He  has  broad  author- 
ity. If  the  Senator  will  read  this  amend- 
ment, he  will  see  that  he  has  very  broad 
authority  to  deal  with  problems  of  that 
kind,  and  in  addition  to  that,  under  thi.s 
underlying  bill  before  us.  there  Is  addi- 
tional authority  that  the  Administrator 
has  to  deal  with  problems  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  What  Is  the  direc- 
tion and  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  to 
where  he  should  set  the  Initial  price^ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  would  be  at  his  dis- 
cretion. He  would  have  to  hold  hearings 
to  deal  with  classes  of  problems  which 
might  deal  with  new  competitors  of 
that  kind.  It  would  be  well  within  his 
discretion. 

We  are  not  laying  out  rigid   (ground 
rules,    but    rather   broad    stajidards.    It 
would  undoubtedly  be  heavily  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  market  at  the  time. 
>  V        Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Ls    his    dlscreUon 
\J  limited,  and  if  so   bv  what' 
Mr.  MOND.ALE   No. 
Mr.   JOHNSTON.   Could   he,   for  ex- 
ample, pick  the  price  of  Nigerian  crude, 
at  $16.80  a  barrel  and  even  higher?  And 
how   much   lower   wouJd   his   discretion 
range? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well.  If  he  tried  to 
establish  prices  at  that  level  he  would 
have  to  justify  that  in  the  course  of  hLs 
hearings,  on  the  basis  of  the  market  and 
on  the  basis  of  what  l.s  realistic. 

It  is  impossible,  may  I  .say  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  Mr.  Johnston)  to  shape 
an  amendment  which  anticipates  with 
particularity  ever>'  possible  vEigary  of  the 
market.  We  do  not  intend  to  do  that. 
This  is  not  a  straitjacket  amendment, 
but  a  realistic  one  that  tries  to  deal  with 
the  Inrrea-ses  of  prices  that  can  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  as  the  result  of  true 
cost  increases,  or  increased  profits  that 
Diay  be  necessary  specifically  in  order  to 
encourage  increased  domestic  produc- 
tion. In  addition  to  that^nder  subsec- 


tion (f  I,  to  wiiic:;  I  fiavf  made  reference 
the  Administrator  has  broad  authority 
to  deal  with  problems  of  the  kind  the 
SeiiHtor  is  di<;rus.sinK 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  I  understand  the 
Senator's  words  but  I  sUll  think  the  key— 
the  crucial  and  the  critical  question 
relative  to  the  price  of  crude  to  someone 
who  wants  to  put  together  a  venture  and 
then  go  out  and  drill — Is  that  there  is 
virtually  no  direction  in  the  bill,  no  lirr.jf 
on  the  discretion  as  to  where  the  starting 
price  will  be.  so  that  a  driller  will  have 
no  idea  what  he  can  get  for  his  crude  il 
he  finds  It.  I  would  suggest  that  there 
are  ways  to  define  what  that  starting 
price  .should  be  and  we  could  start  it 
based  on  cost,  or  the  fair  niartiet 
value 

Mr.  MONDALE,  If  lhe  Senator  would 
defer  in  his  questioas,  we  have  some  sug- 
gested language  that  we  should  like  to 
discuss  with  him 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  If  I  may  ask  a  few 
more  questions  on  another  subject,  one 
Ls  allowed  to  gel  greater  profits  for  new 
production  Would  the  Senator  define 
what  is  "new  production'  or  "new  sup- 
ply"? Would  it  be  a  new  well  In  an  old 
field,  or 

Mr,  MONTDALE  The  Senator  is  try- 
ing—perhaps understandably  so — but 
trjmg  to  spell  out  with  great  particular- 
ity precisely  the  que.«;tions  the  .'Adminis- 
trator will  deal  with  following  the  enact- 
ment of  thl-:  legislation,  following  the 
hearings,  and  following  the  c'^tablish- 
ment  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  This 
IS  a  very  standard  practice  by  Congress, 
to  deal  by  way  of  general  principles,  and 
then  to  anticipate  that  the  Administra- 
tor vvill  implement  them.  It  is  clear  that 
by  tills  legislation  we  mean  by  "new  sup- 
ply," the  results  of  increased  domestic 
exploration  and  production  of  crude  pe- 
troleum. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  unwarranted 
delegation  of  authority  to  ask  the  Ad- 
nunl'^trator  to  determine  how  that  line 
should  be  drawn  with  respect  to  existing 
wells,  new  wells,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  share  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  a  certain  mistrust 
of  some  of  the  policies  followed  relative 
to  energy.  I  would  like  to  constrict  and 
confine  the  di£cretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

I  appreciate  the  answers  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  and  would  like  to 
follow  this  line  of  questioning  to  a 
greater  extent  later  on.  particularly 
when  ue  get  to  that  language. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston >  very 
much. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
point  out  that  under  the  laws  that  exist 
already,  the  price  of  oil  is  being  con- 
trolled. It  can  be  controlled  more  closely 
if  those  in  charge  of  the  cost  of  hving 
wish  to  control  It  more  closely. 

Today,  any  price  for  oU  is  permitted 
on  the  world  markets.  Some  foreign  oil 
is  being  purchased  at  $17  a  barrel  on 
the  spot  market  and  is  being  brought 
into  this  country.  We  hear  of  $7  a  barrel. 
$10.  $14  a  barrel,  which  is  par  for  the 


course  for  the  foreign  oil  that  is  being 
sold  nowadays  So  the  foreign  oM  is  com- 
manding a  price  twice  what  domestic  oQ 

IS  being  permitted  now. 

.^s  I  say,  in  the  law  now,  without  the 
Mondale  amendment,  there  L<:  the  power 
uo  co:;tro:  the  price  of  aomesiic  oil  if 
those  ui  charge  deem  it  desirable.  In 
exL-iing  iau  there  ls  the  power  to  control 
tJie  price  of  oil. 

The  Senator  from  Mirmes.ota  leaves  all 
scrt.5  of  things  out  of  h;s  calculation.s 
He  ta!k.^  about  the  profiU';  the  oil  com- 
panies are  making.  I  can  understand  thai 
anyone  making  75  percent  or  100  percert 
on  foreign  oil  is  making  b:g  profit^  be- 
cause that  Is  not  controlled  bv  American 
pnce  controls  anyway  If  ihev  can  get  as 
much  as  they  do  for  the  foreign  oil  that 
is  simply  beyond  our  control.  Eveirone 
agrees  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  control  that  foreign  oil  and 
that  we  cannot  do  the  first  thing  about  it 
All  we  can  do  is  punish  the  guv  who  is 
trying  to  provide  u.-  with  our  needs  by 
tiTr-ing  to  develop  our  domestic  supplies 
That  is  not  what  we  should  be  doing. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  that 
great  profits  are  being  made,  but  he  did 
not  distinguish  between  the  oil  in  Saudia 
Arabia,  which  is  boycotting  us  and  re- 
fusing to  ship  us  any  oil— along  with 
Nigeria  and  aU  the  other  countries— 
w-here  his  amendment  would  not  apply 
at  all.  where  they  are  permitted  two  or 
thrw  times  the  price  the  American  oU 
producer  is  permitted  to  get 

Another  point  that  is  not  taken  into 
acTOunt  Is  the  distinction  between  money 
which  is  made  by  drilling  for  oil  and  that 
being  made  in  shipping  costs,  transport- 
ing it  around  the  worid.  money  being 
made  setting  it  at  the  pump,  or  money 
made  by  oil  companies  in  office  buildings 
in  real  estate  developments,  and  things 
of  that  sort.  Those  people  have  found  in 
many  instances  that  It  Is  is  more  profit- 
able to  put  their  money  into  real  estate 
than  into  oil. 

For  those  reasons.  I  do  not  believe  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mlime- 
sota  should  be  agreed  to.  It  certainly 
should  be  given  more  studv.  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  law  permits  the  con- 
trol of  the  price  of  oil  now.  It  should  not 
be  added  to.  certainly  not  by  those  who 
have  had  no  chance  to  conduct  hearing 
to  obtain  specific  technical  InformaUori 
and  to  bring  the  Senate  facts  that  would 
support  our  respecUve  arg'uments  other 
than  what  we  pick  up  out  of  newspapers 
and  magtutines. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  P>resldent.  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  should  be  tabled, 
and  I  move  that  the  Mondale  amendment 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
TowiR  1  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  table  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  na.vs 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chukch),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  0«Av«L>,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs'  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  BirrN«TT>.  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BROoiut)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampslilre 
(Mr.  Cotton'  Is  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
M.MHiAS).  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe>   are  necessarily  alwent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 47 

Al!»n 

Dcmlaick 

N\inn 

Baker 

■mn 

Randolph 

B«irtl<!tt 

Fannin 

Roth 
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So  Mr.  Long's  motion   to   table   Mr. 
McvDALs's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  MarJt.^, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  December  17.  1973.  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  1443.  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  that  the  bill  (S 
2641-  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  court  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
certain  civil  actions  brought  by  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities,  ar.d  for  other  pur- 
poses, became  law  without  the  signature 
by  the  President,  the  10th  day  of  con- 
sideration by  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  having  been  December  17 
1973. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION— A  LEGACY 
FOR  AMERICA— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  an 
accompanying  outdoor  recreation  plan, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
message  Is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  transmit  the 
Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan. 
Outdoor  Recreation — A  Legacy  For 
America  This  Plan  has  been  developed 
In  response  to  Public  Law  88-29. 

The  Plan  Is  de.signed  to  jet  forth  a 
framework  for  giilding  the  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  private  sector  In 
providing  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities in  America. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thi  Whttk  House,  December  19.  1973. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  enrolled  bUl  (  H.R.  10717)  to  repeal 
the  act  terminating  Federal  supervision 
over  the  property  and  members  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin 
as  a  federally  recognized  sovereign  In- 
dian tribe;  and  to  restore  to  the  Menom- 
inee Tribe  of  Wisconsin  those  Federal 
services  furnished  to  American  Indians 
because  of  their  status  as  American  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes,  was  signed 
today  by  the  Vice  F»resldent. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills : 

S  2413  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
alumlaum  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

3.  2498.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  disposal  of 
zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile:  and 

S.  2551.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
from  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  Pr  'sident. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY  AD- 
MINISTR.\TION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  2776  >  to  provide 
for  the  effective  and  eCBcient  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  energy  policies  and 
programs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr 
Cttktis*.  The  bill  Is  open  to  further 
amendment 

Mr  BUCKLEY  Mr  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  May  we  have  order  In 
the  Senate''  Senilors  ^Ul  please  take 
their  seats  or  retire  from  Uje  Chamber. 

The  Senator  may  procee^^ 
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Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  912  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following; 
TITLB    hi— AMKNDMBNT8    TO    NATtmAL 
OAS  ACT 
Bmc.  301.   This   title   may   be   cited   as   the 
"Natural  Oas  Act  Amendments  of  1973". 

Sec.  302  Section  1(b)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  U  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod »t  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "or 
to  the  sale  of  natural  gas  delivered  for  the 
first  time  In  interstate  commerce  or  sold  In 
interstate  commerce  upon  the  expiration  of 
an  existing  contract  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  Amendments  of 
1973,  or  produced  from  wells  commenced  on 
or  after  such  date". 

a»c  303.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(10)  aflUlate*  or  another  person  means 
any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  controUlng. 
controlled  by.  or  under  common  control  with 
such  other  person.". 

SBC  304  Section  6  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following : 

"(c)  In  any  case  where  a  natural  gas  com- 
pany purchases  natural  gas  from  an  affiliate 
fhe  Commission  may  disallow  any  portion  of 
a  rate  or  charge" by  such  company  which  Is 
based  on  the  amoui.t  paid  for  such  purchase 
m  excess  of  current  prices  paid  for  com- 
parable gas  to  nonafflUates. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  not  authorize 
any  Uicreased  rate  or  charge  for  natural  gas 
on  the  basU  of  the  renegotiation  of  any  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  natural  gas,  being  car- 
ried out  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Amendments  of  1973,  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  performance  Is  completed  un- 
der such  contract  in  accordance  with  Its 
terms:  provided  that  the  Commission  may 
approve  such  renegotUtlon  where  adjust- 
ment In  contract  terms  Is  required  to  assure 
optimum  production  from  producing  reser- 
voirs". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WIU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  inform  us 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  amendment 
on  which  there  Ls  to  be  a  time  limitation 
of  2  hours  on  debate'' 

Mr.  BUCKLEY,  It  Is. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  added  as  casponsors  of  the 
amendment:  Senator  Dominick.  Senator 
Thurmond,  and  S  nator  Bentsen 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  simple.  It 
is  to  remove  FPC  controls  over  new  nat- 
ural gas.  by  which  I  mean  gas  not  cur- 
rently flowing  Into  Interstate  pipelines 
under  contract  The  amendment  has  pro- 
visions, which  I  shall  explain  In  due 
course,  to  protect  the  consumer 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the  bill 
to  which  I  am  offering  the  amendment 
is  described  as  emergency  legislation  of 
short  duration.  It  establishes  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  to  attempt  to  cope 
with  the  energy  crisis  We  deceive  our- 
selves If  we  feel  we  can  achieve  this  ob- 
jective without  at  the  same  time  adopt- 
ing measures  that  will  certainly  result 
In  Increasing  domestic  prices  of  enegry, 
thereby   offering   the   American   people 
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some  hope  of  working  them-selvef!  out  of 
the  current  shortages. 

The  evidence  pre.sented  in  many 
m()nlh.s  of  testimony  befcre  tJie  Com- 
niUlee  oi:  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  other  romrnittees  in  Conpres.s.  leads 
overwht'lmingiy  to  the  conriu.'-ion  that 
the  mcxst  effertive  single  stfp  Congress 
can  take  at  thi.s  time  to  build  up  sup- 
plies is  by  dereguhitmg  the  supply  of 
new  natural  ga.s  in  the  interstate  mar- 
ket; that  is.  to  remove  FPC  juri.sdirtlon 
over  new  ga.'^  The  lmpa<  t  on  supply 
would  be  substantial 

One-third  of  our  total  energy  con- 
sumption is  natural  HAf-.  anci  yet  a  major 
prnportit^n  of  M  of  the  niitural  Ka.s  found 
in  contmentHl  United  States  in  rerent 
years,  haj^  been  sold  within  the  State 
in  which  it  was  produced  The  reason 
for  this  is  .simple  The  F.'deraJ  Power 
Commission  has  required  that  gas  sold 
to  Interstate  pipelines  be  priced  at  arti- 
ficially low  price.s.  On  the  other  hand, 
because  tJie  price  of  natural  gas  is  not 
controlled  on  sales  within  the  state  In 
which  it  is  produced,  there  ha.'^  been  ac- 
tive exploration  where  adequate  intra- 
state markets  exist.  Thus  intrastate  cus- 
tomers in  State.s  like  Loui.^iana  and  Okla- 
homa have  natural  ga^  in  abundance 
wnlle  Interstate  cu.stomers  are  plagued 
with  growing  shortages  a.-^  old  re.servoirs 
are  depleted. 

Deregulation  of  natural  gas  would  Im- 
mediately enable  a  consumer  in  New 
York,  California,  Illinois,  or  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  to  compete  with  a  consumer  In 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  for 
imcommitted  supplies:  .something  which 
FPC  regulations  now  make  impossible. 
Thus,  gas  currently  finding  it5  way  into 
Intrastate  sales  could  be  diverted  to  the 
Interstate  m.arket 

Of  equal  Importance,  the  restoration 
of  price  Incentives  would  result  In  a 
significant  Increase  in  exploratory  drill- 
ing and  In  a  significant  exparuslon  of 
proven  gas  reserves.  Ttii<;  conclusion  Is 
fully  supported  by  testimony  presented 
last  week  before  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee by  Prof.  Paul  MacAvoy  of  MIT. 

Finally,  allowing  the  price  of  natural 
gas  to  reach  Its  proper  level  will  assure 
a  better  allocation  of  our  energy  re- 
sources. Utilities  which  have  been  en- 
couraged to  use  natural  gas  rather  than 
coal  because  of  the  artificially  low  price 
on  natural  gas  would  return  to  using 
coal  to  fire  their  boilers,  thus  freeing 
additional  natural  gas  supplies  for  In- 
dividual consumers. 

My  amendment  Is  designed  to  Increase 
deliveries  of  natural  gas  to  interstate 
pipelines  In  the  most  effective  way  pos- 
sible. It  will  do  this  by  restoring  normal 
marketplace  Incentives  for  the  discov- 
ery and  development  of  new  reserves  by 
removing  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's existing  authority  to  regiUate  the 
wellhead  or  field  price  of  new  gas. 

It  wlU  not  permit  "windfall"  proflts  It 
specifically  prohibits  the  renegotiation  of 
existing  contracts  for  flowing  gas. 

My  amend.Tient  protect.^:  the  consumer 
against  artificially  high  prices  that  could 
result  from  non-arm's-length  sales  be- 
tween a  pipeline  and  an  aflBliated  pro- 
ducer. It  does  80  by  speclficaUy  author- 


izing the  F"PC  tci  >f**i6«  to  allow  a  pipe- 
line to  pa.ss  through  to  consumers  any 
IKjrtion  of  a  price  paid  for  natural  gas 
Ui  an  afBliated  producer  that  cannot  be 
justified  as  reflecting  the  competitive 
market  price  for  that  gas. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  domestic 
pas  producing  industry  is.  in  fact,  com- 
petiMvp.  The  Interstate  sales  of  more 
than  3.750  producers  are  currently  regu- 
lated by  the  FPC.  Of  these,  only  47  rep- 
resent producers  with  direct  pipeline  and 
distnbutor  affiliates.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  thousand.*;  of  mdcpendent 
producers  .selling  ga.s  at  unregulated 
prices  to  Intrastate  cu.stomers  In  such 
States  as  Oklahom.a,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  A  free  and  competitive  market  in 
natural  pa<;  in  fact  exists. 

The  elimination  ojt  price  regulation  on 
iiew  gas  will  not  result  in  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
According  to  a  study  cited  in  a  recent 
Interior  Committee  staff  memoran- 
dum— 

Even  If  wellhead  prices  reached  slxty-flve 
cents  per  Mcf  for  new  gas  [approximately 
three  times  current  regulate  prices),  the 
aveioge  field  price  would  increase  only  grad- 
ually (to  51.45  ceiits  per  Mcf  by  1&80)  Under 
this  assumption.  conBumer  prices  would  rLse 
6.4  percent  the  first  year,  3  8  percent  the 
second  year.  3.0  percent,  2  8  percent  and  3.7 
percent  In  succeeding  years.  At  the  65f  field 
market  price,  the  Initial  effect  would  be  an 
Increase  in  the  yearly  gas  bill  of  $8.30;  the 
total  projected  Increase  by  1980  would  be 
$30.06. 

The  alternative  to  a  rapid  development 
of  new  domestic  reserves  of  natural  gas 
are  far  more  costly  to  the  constimer.  To 
quote  again  from  the  staff  memcran- 
dimi — 

Supplemental  gas  sources  are  already  two 
to  three  times  as  high  as  conventional  nat- 
ural gaa  at  the  city  gate.  Synthetic  natural 
gas  (SNO),  made  from  coal  or  made  from 
imported  liquid  hydrocarbons,  and  Imported 
liquefied  natural  gas  (LNQ)  are  priced  gen- 
erally at  H.OO  to  $1.80  and  up,  per  Mcf. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing that  ga.s.  a  cost  that  currently 
accounts  for  well  over  half  the  price  to 
the  consumer. 

The  evidence  to  support  the  need  for 
this  amendment  Ls  becoming  Increas- 
ingly visible  as  the  shortfall  in  our  en- 
ergy supply  becomes  more  conspicuous. 
In  their  introduction  to  a  recent  Har- 
vard Law  Review  article  of  April  1973 
entitled  "The  Natural  Gas  Shortage  and 
the  Regulation  of  Natural  G.is  Pro- 
ducers," Stephen  Breyer  and  Paul  W. 
MacAvoy.  econmlsts  at  the  Brookings 
Institution,  .-^tated: 

Natnrn!  ga.s  now  supplies  more  than  a  third 
of  America's  energy  need.-?  and  exists  in  the 
ground  m  su:fflctent  quantities  to  forestall 
any  danger  in  the  foreseeable  future  of  its 
extinction  as  a  natural  resource.  Neverthe- 
less, there  Is  now.  In  the  early  I970's,  no  lack 
of  evidence  that  the  United  States  Is  In  the 
throes  of  a  serious  natural  gas  shortage.  This 
article  w^U  show  that  shortage  is  a  direct 
result  of  FPC  regulation  of  producers'  prices 
and  that  the  shortage  has  been  dispropor- 
tionately borne  by  home  con.su mers.  More- 
over, the  article  will  show  that  the  loves 
arising  from  the  shortage  have  been  so  great 
that  they  cannot  rationally  be  wcM^h  the 
pursuit  of  Whatever  valid  purpoaes  might 
be  served  by  lower  user  prices. 


M.V  amendment  provides  for  adequate 
safeguards  against  price  increase*  that 
do  not  reflect  ordinary  supply  and  de- 
mand conditions  m  the  m.arket  while 
providing  the  Incentive  to  mcrease  the 
supply  to  interstate  consimiers  and  a  dis- 
incentive to  mefflcient  use  by  many  com- 
mercial. Industrial,  and  utility  users  who 
should  be  using  other  forms  of  fuel 

I  firmly  believe  that  adoption  of  thi.'- 
amendment  will  do  more  to  help  a'^  work 
our  way  out  of  our  current  energv  .short- 
age than  any  legislation  thus  fai  adopted 
by  this  Congress 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter 
dated  December  14.  197.3.  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  John  .\ass;ka.=;.  Among  other 
things.  Mr  Nassikas  says: 

U  i~  the  Cornmlssi&n  s  view  (Commissioner 
Smith  not  parxicipating)  that  the  Buckley 
amendment  detin;tion  of  "new"  gas  Is  en- 
tirely proper,  and  !hat  It  Is  consistent  with 
the  demarcation  between  "new"  and  "old" 
gas  now  utilized  by  the  Commission  in  Its 
regulation  of  producer  rates  Under  Comjxus- 
sion  opinions  and  orders  now  in  force  w* 
recognize  as  "new"  gas  for  rate  purposes 
that  gas  which  Is  (a|  sold  for  the  first  time 
to  interstate  pipelines,  (b)  sold  under  a  new 
contract  which  is  negotiated  alter  the  termi- 
nation of  the  original  contract,  and  (c)  pro- 
duced from  weUs  commenced  after  the  date 
of  inception  of  the  applicaole  ratemaklng 
proceeding  The  Buckley  amendment  ioV.ov% 
the  same  definitional  pattern:  It  Is  clear. 
therefore,  that  the  amendment  would  not 
Interfere  with,  nor  substantially  chanre  pro- 
ducer rate  regulation  of  "old"  gas  as  presenUy 
administered  by  the  Commission. 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

The  Buckley  amendment  will  enable  mar- 
ket forces  u.  more  effectively  aUocate  our 
nattiral  rescDrces  and  should  encourage  the 
development  of  additional  domestic  gas  sup- 
plies conatetent  with  the  ob)ecUve  of  opU- 
mum  self-sufficient  to  alleviate  a  deepening 
national  energy  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
suggested  in  a  colloquy  a  few  weeks  ago, 
my  amendment  wiU  not  open  the  door  to 
windfaU  profits.  It  will  effectively  and 
specifically  prohibit  the  renegotiation  ot 
existing  contrsuits. 

Again  I  would  like  to  quote  from  Chair- 
man Nassikas'  letter: 

The  Buckley  amendment  will  not  trigger 
any  price  escalation  of  "old"  or  "flowing"  gas 
through  operation  of  such  a  "deregulation" 
clause,  nor  will  the  Buckley  amendment  per- 
mit the  use  of  such  a  clause  to  deregulate 
•old"  or  "flowing"  gai  The  deregulaUon 
clause" — despite  its  inclusion  in  many  con- 
tracts—la prohibited  under  Sec.  154.93 "of  the 
Commission's  RegulaUons  because  It  Is  an 
Indefinite  pricing  provision.  As  such  these 
Clauses  are  In  no  way  binding  npon  the  Com- 
mission, nor  may  they  be  used  to  circumvent 
Commlsslcm  regtUatlon  of  gas  sold  undw 
contracts  containing  such  clauses.  The  Oom- 
mlssion's  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of  in- 
definite pricing  clauses,  and  indeed  the  ex- 
press language  of  Sec.  154.93.  were  expr«sslT 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  FJ>C  v 
Teiooo.  377  U-S.  33  (1»«4) . 

The  Chairman  goes  on  to  cite  court 
cases  confirming  the  fact  that  these  at- 
tempts to  move  outside  the  PPC's  Jurls- 
dicUoii  have  no  validity. 

My  amendment  protects  the  consumer 
acainst   artificially   high   prices-^harp 
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Increase  In  cost  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

The  reason  for  this.  Mr.  President.  Is 
twofold : 

First  of  aHjD.  the  case  of  New  York 
State,  for  example.  85  percent  of  the 
cost  to  the  household  for  natural  gas  Is 
represented  by  pipeline  transportation 
and  distribution  costs.  In  other  words,  no 
part  of  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  of 
natural  ^as  is  reflected  In  83  percent  of 
present  cost. 

Second,  because  only  new  gas  would 
be  deregrulated.  there  is  a  fold-in  of  the 
price  of  the  new  gas  into  the  price  struc- 
ture of  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
gas  that  is  already  committed  under  con- 
tract. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  If  new  gas 
were  sold  at  65  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  or  about  three  tmies  what  the  FPC 
currently  permits,  the  iniUal  effect  for 
the  consumer  of  this  country  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  yearly  gas  bill  of  S8.30 
and  that  the  total  projected  increase  by 
1980  would  be  $30  86. 

It  is  apparent  that  even  If  the  initial 
price  were  sold  at  significantly  higher 
than  the  65  cents  at  the  wellhead,  there 
would  not  be  an  incresise  to  the  average 
householder  that  would  be  unacceptable, 
especially  if  the  alternative  Is  not  to 
have  any  gas. 

I  would  also  like  to  polnVj)ut  to  this 
Chamber  the  fact  tliat  we  are  beginning 
to  run  out  of  gas.  In  fact,  we  have  short- 
falls that  have  risen  In  Just  1  years 
time — curtailments  of  committed  deliv- 
er>-— that  have  risen  from  821  million 
cubic  feet  for  the  year  ending  March 
1973  to  an  FPC  estimate  of  1.250  billion 
cubic  feet  for  the  year  ending  this  com- 
ing March — in  other  words,  a  50-percent 
increase  in  curtailments  in  the  course  of 
just  1  year — and  that  curve  can  onlv  go 
up  unless  either  we  And  more  domestic 
gas  under  the  stimulus  of  the  price  mech- 
anism or  we  fill  that  cap  by  Importing 
gas  in  the  form  of  LNO — liquid  natural 
gas — or  manufactured  synthetic  gas. 

The  city  of  Boston,  in  order  to  meet 
the  shortfall  of  committed  delivery  of 
gas.  paid  $1.58  per  1.000  clublc  feet  of 
LNO  imported  versus  69  cents  it  Is  cur- 
rentl>-  paying  at  the  city  gates  for  gas 
produced  In  the  United  States 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  others  that 
are  contained  in  my  full  statement— 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 

printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  For  all  these  reasons 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment The  hours  and  hours  of  testimony 
submitted  before  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  other  committees  of  this  Con- 
gress leave  no  doubt  that  there  is  no 
single  action  that  can  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  in  this  session  that  will  do  more 
to  bring  \is  out  of  the  present  energy 
crisis  and  bring  us  toward  that  day  when 
we  are  no  longer  dependent  cm  foreign 
powers  for  our  source  of  energy. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Will  the  Senator  out- 
line to  me  the  mechanics  or  the  machin- 
ery embraced  in  his  proposition  to  sepa- 


rate the  new  gas  and  the  old  gas?  Who 
makes  the  determination? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  The  FPC.  In  the  last 
analysis,  claims  Jurisdiction  of  gas  if 
conceived  of  as  "old"  gas:  and  as  I  in- 
dicated In  the  letter  I  quoted  from  Chair- 
man Nassikas.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
FPC  that  my  definition  and  their  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  "new"  and  "old" 
gas  concur,  so  we  would  have  a  continua- 
tion of  the  policy  and  JurtsdlcUon  of 
FPC  over  old  gas  as  the  FPC  defines  it 
Mr  BURDICK.  If  there  is  a  question 
whether  it  Is  old  gas  or  new  gas.  the 
tribunal  to  make  the  decision  would  be 
the  FPC? 

Mr.  BUCKL.Ery.  I  would  accept  that  as 
an  appropriate  Interpretation. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  has  been  said 
by  some  that  this  would  permit  a  com- 
pany, perhaps,  to  renegotiate  old  con- 
tracts and  bring  the  old  contracts  within 
the  realm  of  the  new  gas  concept 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  specifically  prohibits  a  rene- 
gotiation of  old  contracts  except  under 
one  set  of  clrcimistances.  and  that  is 
when,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  FPC. 
It  becomes  necessary  to  make  adjust- 
ments In  the  contract  in  order  to  enable 
an  existing  reservoir  to  produce  at  opti- 
mum efficiency. 

As  the  Senator  is  aware,  as  one  starts 
depleting  a  reservoir,  problems  develop. 
They  need  a  repressurlzatlon  or  perhaps 
they  need  sand  fracing  and  other  tech- 
niques which  require  new  capital  invest- 
ment, which  will  unleash  a  new  price  on 
gas  that  would  not  be  produced  under  or- 
dinary conditions.  Quite  obviously,  un- 
less that  cost  can  be  recovered,  that  In- 
vestment will  not  be  made. 

So  except  for  that  very  exception, 
which,  can  only  be  invoked  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  consentin?  FPC.  my 
amendment  does  not  permit  renegotia- 
tion. 

This  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Nassikas  In 
the  letter  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted.  He  makes  it  clear  that  despite 
the  fact  that  existing  contracts  attempt 
to  anticipate  the  probable  deregulation 
of  gas  and  thereby  provide  a  basis  for 
an  immediate  Jump  to  some  new 
schedule,  the  chairman  points  out  that 
it  would  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
my  amendment  because  old  gas  is  not  de- 
regulated: and  the  attempt  to  do  so  Is 
specifically  unlawful  under  existing  FPC 
regulations,  regulations  which  have  been 
found  in  the  courts  to  be  fully  valid 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Except  for  the  excep- 
tion referred  to,  the  old  contracts  cannot 
be  renegotiated. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Exactly. 

Mr  BURDICK.  And  the  FPC  retains 
Jurisdiction  not  only  over  those  areas, 
but  also  over  new  gas. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York  If  he  would 
be  agreeable  to  listing  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bewtsim)  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  CUH- 
Tis).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 


to  say  a  :ew  words  In  behalf  of  tiie 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  provide  for  a  phiused  d* 
regulation  of  the  price  which  Interstate 
pipelines  are  allowed  to  pay  dome.^tic 
producers  of  natural  gas. 

I  am  In  favor  of  rftiov.nK  Fedfriii 
regulaUon  from  natural  ga.-*  piihIu.c.t 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  vVa-siiKiK- 
ton  Post  and  Dr  Paul  Ma*  Avuy  of  the 
Maasachusett*  Institute  of  Technology 
have  advocated  such  a  policy— because  It 
would  reduce  the  wastt'fui  use  of  natural 
gas  and  increase  Its  supply. 

Mr  MacAvoy  of  MIT  has  conducted 
an  extensive  study  of  the  natural  gas  In- 
dustr>'  and  has  concluded  that  the  pres- 
ent regulation  of  producer  prices  has  re- 
sulted in  shortages  and  that  consumers 
would  be  far  better  off  If  the  marketplace 
were  allowed  to  price  natural  gas. 

Of  these  particular  resources  and  fuels, 
natural  gas  is  the  only  one  that  Is  reg- 
ulated. We  do  not  see  the  same  type  of 
regulation  of  oil  or  coal. 

As  the  Washington  Post  stated  In  an 
editorial  a  year  ago: 

0*B  U  In  thoct  lupply  b«caua«  we  hold  the 
price  fcrtlflclally  below  the  prloee  of  compet- 
ing fuels. 

The  Post  went  on  to  say: 

It  Ulustnktee  the  crucial  Unportance  of 
pricing  to  the  future  national  energy  pol- 
icy. DeregulaUon  Is  part  of  any  reaaonable 
attempt  to  match  aupply  with  a  soaring  de- 
mand 

It  really  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
say  that  we  will  pay  a  price  of  $1.26  Mcf 
for  Nigerian  gas  that  Is  landed  on  our 
shores  and  say  to  our  own  domestic  pro- 
ducers that  we  will  pay  them  something 
on  the  order  of  25  cents  Mcf  but  that  we 
will  pay  4  or  5  times  as  much  to  a  foreign 
producer.  It  would  make  Just  as  much 
sense  to  say  that  In  this  country  we  would 
limit  our  own  manufacturers  of  shoes 
to  $10  a  pair,  while  pajlng  $40  a  pair  for 
shoes  from  Spain.  Surely  there  Is  no 
equity  in  that:  and  obviously,  in  this  in- 
stance. It  would  be  a  great  waste  of  this 
particular  fuel. 

Congre.ss  has  acted  upon  a  number  of 
energy-related  measures  In  the  last  sev- 
eral months,  but  none  of  these  measures 
is  directed  at  Increasing  the  supply  of 
fuels  within  the  next  several  years. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson  s  bill  to  Increase  the  fund- 
ing of  energy  research  for  gasification  of 
coal,  fo-  oia.-  energj',  and  for  geothermal 
plants,  vevcr.  we  also  need  to  act  on 
solution  v.  .lioh  will  produce  results  with- 
in the  Tifxt  3  to  5  years.  I  believe  that 
removing  the  artificially  low  price  ceil- 
ings which  interstate  pipelines  are  allow- 
ed to  pay  domestic  natural  gas  producers 
will  have  a  favorable  Impact  within  that 
3-  to  5-year  period  and  beyond.  I  believe 
we  would  be  able  to  get  new  areas  drilled 
and  keep  marginal  wells  producing. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
experimented  with  the  deregulation  of 
small  producers,  and  the  results  were 
most  favorable. 

In  the  Texas  Panhandle,  the  number 
of  wells  drilled  has  been  declining  from 
a  peak  of  over  1,400  in  1957  to  only  202 
in  1971.  The  year  after  the  small-pro- 
ducer exemption  was  approved  by  the 
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Federal  Power  Conmu.sMun.  there  was 
a  50  percent  Increa.se  in  the  wells  drilled 
in  that  area.  The  iiuinber  of  natural  gas 
wells  completed  ,Uim!)ed  from  68  i.".  1971 
to  114  In  1972.  I  believe  this  was  a  fnirly 
good  test  of  what  deregulation  cooild 
mean. 

The  Texas  Panhandle  is  a  major  gas- 
producing  area  and  is  explored  princi- 
pally by  independents  who  could  take 
advantage  of  the  small  producers  exemp- 
tion. Now.  as  a  result  of  the  court  de- 
cision holding  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  exceeded  its  authority  in 
granting  the  small  producer  exemption, 
most  of  tlie  plane  for  new  deep  wells  and 
some  of  the  medium-depth  weLs  have 
had  to  be  cancelled  due  to  the  unavail- 
ability of  outside  djlUlng  funds.  Most 
Independent  produc^  not  onlv  expend 
their  own  funds  on  exploration,  but  they 
also  mu.«t  use  a  great  deal  of  outside 
capital.  Higher  natural  gas  prices  In- 
crease the  availability  of  these  outside 
funds  for  exploration.  The  court  decision 
required  a  return  to  the  lower  regulated 
prices,  and  many  potential  Investors 
found  other  places  to  put  their  money. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  simi- 
lar to  a  bill  I  Introduced  earlier  this  year. 
The  amendment  would  remove  Federal 
Power  Commission  price  jurisdiction  over 
sales  of  new  gas — natural  gas  not  already 
committed  under  contract.  This  would 
mean  that  gas  presently  flowing  under 
contract  would  be  deregulated  only  at 
the  end  of  its  contract  term.  Since  almost 
all  flowing  gas  Is  under  contract,  the 
price  Impact  to  gas  consumers  would  be 
very  graidual.  The  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  been  provided  with  a  study  con- 
ducted by  Foster  Associates  which  Indi- 
cates that.  If  the  current  prices  allowed 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
tripled,  the  year-to-year  increase  for  the 
average  homeowner  would  be  less  than 
$9  a  year.  If  those  estimates  are  even 
close  to  correct,  phased  deregulation  is  a 
real  bargain  compared  to  the  Increases 
we  have  .":een  in  the  price  of  energy  from 
foreign  sources. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the  un- 
reliability of  foreign  energy  sources  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  cling  to  a  regulatory  system  that 
allows  natural  gas  from  Algeria  to  be 
priced  at  six  times  what  we  allow  domes- 
tic producers. 

If  we  ever  hope  to  8«:hleve  self-sufB- 
ciency,  we  must  adopt  policies  that  con- 
form with  today's  needs.  The  present 
regulatory  system  is  not  only  unfair  to 
domestic  producers,  it  is  contrary  to  our 
national  interest. 

,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCKLfiY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No:  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  very  much.  I  con- 
gratulate him  upon  the  job  he  Is  doing. 
I  think  he  imderstands  the  need  for 
fimdlng  at  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  that  I  have 
nimierous  constituents  who  are  In  urgent 
need  of  gas.  One  hundred  and  fifty  com- 
panies In  my  State  have  foimd  It  neces- 


sary to  cut  back  the  production  of  their 
products.  People  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  my  present  intention  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
i  know  that  many  Senators  are  anxious 
to  move  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  letters  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs,  who  claim  that  this  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  short  circuit  the  orderly  leg- 
islative proces.s.  With  permission  of  the 
Senate,  I  win  re.-d  the  letters  Into  the 
Record.  The  first  Ls  from  the  Senator 
from    Washington    'Mr.    Jackson): 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  wUl  be 
propoeed  to  8.  2776.  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  Act,  which  would 
modify  the  existing  Federal  policies  regard- 
ing the  regulation  of  prices  of  natural  gas. 

TbiB  ts  to  advise  you  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs 
is  concluding  its  study  of  natviral  gas  pric- 
ing policy  and  will  be  meeting  to  vote  upon 
Its  recommendations  on  December  19th.  I 
strongly  opp&se  any  action  by  the  Senate 
on  this  matter  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  Interior  Committee's  discussions  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  legislation  which  Is  presently 
pending  before  the  latter  Committee. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  this  happens  to  be 
E>ecember  19.  The  Interior  Committee 
has  not  met  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  can  understand  that, 
with  the  Sen:.tor  from  New  York  on  the 
floor  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson*  in  conference.  But  I  as- 
siune  it  Is  the  Intention  of  Senator  Jack- 
son to  convene  the  committee  as  soon  as 
he  can,  to  go  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Early  in  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  other  letter  Is 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson)  .  It  reads: 

Once  again  the  Senate  confronts  an  Ill- 
advised  and  tm Justified  effort  to  short  circuit 
the  orderly  legislative  process.  I  am  referring 
to  Senator  Buckley's  amendment  to  graft  on 
to  the  Knergy  Organization  bill  natural  gas 
deregulation  amendment. 

As  you  already  know  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  already  completed  seven  days  of 
hearings  on  the  complex  and  enormously  sig- 
nificant Issues  Involved  In  the  reform  of  our 
natural  gas  regulation  system. 

I  skip  a  few  paragraphs,  and  continue: 
It  Is  our  Intention  to  proceed  to  execu- 
tive consideration  of  gas  regulation  as  first 
priority  of  the  Commerce  Committee  In  the 
new  session.  My  expectation  Is  that  legisla- 
tion will  be  reported  to  the  floor  early  In  the 
session. 

I  am  assuming  he  means  the  next  ses- 
sion. 

I  am  confident  that  through  the  careful 
refining  process  of  Committee  deliberation 
we  win  be  able  to  report  to  the  Senate  leg- 
lalatlon  which  will  provide  ample  stimula- 
tion for  the  exploration  and  development  of 
untapped  natural  gas  reserves,  without  Im- 
posing reckless  and  unconscionable  economic 
burdens  upon  the  American  people. 


It  has  become  \ ery  appaient  to  n.e.  Mr. 
President,  tliat  on  this  very  complex  mat- 
ter it  behooves  ui  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  decisions  and  the  wi&dom  of  the  re- 
.^pective  CoinmitttCG  on  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Ir.sular  AfTairs,  and  cor.se- 
quently  I  am  oppo.'ied  to  the  amendment, 
and  will  move  to  table  the  matter  after 
all  those  who  wisli  to  speak  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  within  the  time  lim- 
itation accrrded  to  both  of  iL'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFIR  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SI'EVKNSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  now  de- 
feated the  Mondale  amendment,  which 
was  intended  to  maintain  price  controls 
in  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  and  Impose 
some  restraints  on  profits  in  that  indus- 
try. Now  it  Ls  proposed  that  the  profits 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  be  Increased 
by  as  much  as  $8  billion — thereby  adding 
that  amount  to  the  prices  which  already 
burdened  consumers  must  pay 

There  have  been  hearings  held  on  this 
subject,  not  in  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  but  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  I  have  chaired  9  days 
of  hearings  on  this  compli<"ated  and  iin- 
portant  matter.  I  have  heard  more  tee- 
tlmony  on  this  subject  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  mentioned 
Professor  Mav.Avoy  of  MIT  He  hsis  also 
been  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  He  testified  l)efore  the  Commerce 
Comittee  during  these  hearings,  and  he 
did  not  support  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  prices.  He  supported  reform  of  the 
regulatory  structtire,  which  Is  what  I 
support. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  ample 
gas  in  intrastate  commerce.  That  simply 
is  not  the  fact.  The  fact  Is  that  the  cur- 
tailments of  gfiis  in  intrastate  commerce 
are  running  at  twice  the  rate  of  the 
curtailments  in  Interstate  commerce  even 
though  the  intrastate  prices  are  higher. 
The  prices  of  gas  in  mtrastate  commerce 
are  now  as  high  as  90  cents  per  mcf,  and 
rising. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  would 
not  Increase  the  supply  of  natural  gas  in 
the  coimtry  for  at  least  3  yeurs.  Its  most 
ardent  supporters  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings.  Including  the  Secretary?. 
of  the  Interior,  all  admitted  that  It  wotild  - 
take  at  least  3  to  5  years  before  It  wotild 
have  any  effect  whatsoever  on  the  nat- 
ural gas  supply. 

As  far  as  the  emergency  is  concerned, 
the  Chairman  of  the  F'ederal  Power  Com- 
mission Indicated  that  to  any  extent  to 
which  deregtilatlon  might  increase  cur- 
rent supplies,  the  FPC  already  had  the 
power  to  deregulate  the  price. 

All  we  can  be  certain  of  is  that  de- 
regulation of  the  price  of  natural  gas  at 
the  wellhead  would  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  producers  by  as  much  as  $8  billion, 
and  increase  the  prices  to  overt'Urdened 
consumers  by  a  like  amount  We  cannot 
even  be  assured  that  after  3  or  5  years 
the  supply  of  natural  gas  in  the  country 
would  be  increased.  After  all.  the  ofl 
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segment  of  this  Industry  Is  unregulated 
and  we  face  greater  shortages  of  oU  In 
the  country  than  we  do  of  natural  gas 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  price  of 
natural  gas  should  be  permitted  to  rise 
to  the  cost  of  altemaUve  sources  of  fuel 
The  Senator  from  Texas  Indicated  that 
it  was  wrong  to  pay  the  producers  more 
in  north  Africa  for  natural  gas  than  we 
pay  American  producers.  There  may  be 
something  right  about  that.  too.  But  If 
the  suggestion  is  sound,  the  prices  should 
and  would  rise  to  the  prices  of  alterna- 
tive fuels,  including  the  prices  of  fuels 
produced    abroad,    as    in    the    case    of 
Algeria,  where  natural  gas  Is  produced 
Then  the  quesUon  becomes  one  of  who 
will  regulate.  Will  It  be  Lie  Government 
of   Algeria  or   the   Government  of   the 
United  States  th^t  will  regulate  the  price 
of  natural  gas   to   the  American  con- 
sumer? The  prices  oi  fuel,  both  oU  and 
gas.  in  the  producing  countries  outside 
the  United  Stated,  are  regulated    They 
are   regulated    by    the   governments   of 
those  countries.  They  are  regulated  also 
by  Craduig  companies. 

Mr.  Presioent,  ii  would  be  very  r9t^  if 
we  couid  rtly  on  a  free  market  to  deter- 
nune  a  reasonable  price  and  to  allocate 
natural  gas  responsibly   But  that  is  not 
one  of  the  opUuns  avaiiable  to  us.  There 
is  no  free  market  in.  the  oil  and  gas  Ln- 
dustry.  The  laige  oU  and  gas  compames 
which  control  most  of  the  NaUons  un- 
committed   natural    gas    reserves,    are 
heavily  concentrated  and  verUcallv  inte- 
grated. Their  operaUons  are  character- 
laed  by  Joint  ventures,  interlocking  direc- 
tories,   exchange    agreements    and     of 
course,  they  operate  in  a  climate  of  short 
suppty.  Ttieir  product  is  vita].  It  is  vital  to 
every  IxMne.  company,  and  firm  in  the 
country   In  these  times  of  short  supply 
that   industry  can   charge   almost   any 
price;  the  desperate  consumer  will  have 
to  pay  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  regulatory  struc- 
ture should  change.  I  have  hltle  doubt 
that  prices  should  rise,  li  may  be  that  the 
independent  producers  who  do  most  of 
the  explonng.  wUdcattmg.  and  discover- 
mg  OI  oil  and  gas  reserves  should  be 
deregulated. 

In  fact,  that  is  wh<*t  I  have  proposed 
They  are  competiUve.  They  do  the  ex- 
ploratory work.  They  d^sene  the  incen- 
uves.  It  is,  a  complex  subject,  it  is  not 
ft  subject  which  should  be  legislated  in 
this  «ay  without  the  benefit  of  careful 
siudj-  and  recommendation  by  one  of  the 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

E\en  If  this  amendment  were  to  be 
approved  now.  it  probably  would  not  and 
could  not  become  law  before  the  Com- 
merte  Committee  has  the  opportunity  to 
report  a  oill  and  tne  Senate  an  spportun- 
l.y  Uj  pais  i..  That  committee,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  has  already  held  9  dUys  of 
he^irings  on  the  subject. 

It  is  our  intention  to  mark  up  and  re- 
port a  biU  come  time  in  February  At 
that  pern:,  the  Senate  could,  with  the 
benefit  of  very  serious  and  careful  studj- 
«nd  the  ad.lce  of  one  of  Its  committ€e<' 
•ct  senslbb-  on  an  extremely  difficult  and 
•xUemely  ur.porUnt  subject 

Senate  to  defeat  the  Mocda'e  amend- 
ment It  would  be  rlsht  fo-  the  Senate  to 
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defeat  this  amendment  It  should  be 
tabled.  If  it  is  not  Ubled.  I  will  have  some 
further  amendments  to  offer,  Including 
one  to  impose  excess  profits  taxaUon  on 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  overall  objective  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,   in   attempting   to   stimulate   In- 
creased  production.   That  really  Is   the 
best  way.  ultimately,  to  bring  down  prices 
and  provide  an  adequate  supply  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  hearings  are  now  be- 
ing held  by  the  Commerce  Committee  in 
view  of  the  study  being  given  this  matter 
intensively  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  In  further  view 
of  the  fact  that  reports  are  not  now  avail- 
able from  the  committees  on  this  matter 
I  would  consider  it  the  better  part  of 
judgment  to  withhold  acUon  on  this  par- 
Ucuiar  amendment  until  such  time  as  the 
Senate  has  available  to  it  the  benefit  of 
those  reports. 

So.  although  I  may  concur  with  the  ob- 
jective. I  do  feel  It  would  be  best  to  wait 
untu  such  time  as  we  have  thLs  Inform- 
aUon.  I.  therefore.  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  Uble  the  amendment 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  President,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ui  the  RxcoRD  the  letter  written  to  me 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  under  date  of  December  14 
1973,  from  which  I  have  quoted  several 
times. 

There  being  no  objecUoi,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows ; 

FoaAX.  Pown  Oouxission, 
Watmnnton.  DC.  Oeeember  14. 1973 
Hon.  Jakzs  L.  Buckxet, 
US.  Seriate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dka«  atNATon  BrcKtiT :  You  hare  requeu- 
ed the  views  of  the  PederaJ  Power  Commla- 
slon  on  two  aspects  of  Amendment  No  787 
sponsored  by  you  and  others  to  S  1293 
which  amendment  reads- 

••b«c  301  This  tuie  may  be  cited  as  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  Amendmeuu  or  1973- 

-Stc.  302.  Section  Kb)  of  the  Natural  Oa« 
Act  \a  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  or 
to  the  sale  of  natural  gaa  delivered  for  the 
ars:  ume  in  mterstate  commerce  or  sold 
in  liiterstate  ctmmerce  upon  the  expiration 
or  an  existing  contract  on  or  after  the  effec- 
Uve  date  of  the  Natural  Oa»  Act  Amend- 
ment, of  1973.  or  produced  from  weUs  com- 
menced  on   or   after  such  date  • 

-Sic.  303.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 

flliS^g"**  '*''  ***'^"'^  "  "'^  *****  ^^^^  ^* 
-<10,  aauiate-  of  another  perwn  me*ns 
any  person  direcUy  or  IndlrecUy  cootroUlna 
«)utrolled  by.  or  under  common  contxui 
wirh.  such  other  perwn. 

Sec  ao».  Section  5  of  the  Natural  Gaa  Act 

i*>ie'7)J^'?  "^  la*ertlng  it  the  end  thereof 
tne  roi. owing 

••(C)  In  ail/  ca«>  where  a  natunu  gu  com- 
pany purehaaea  natural  gaa  from  an  afflll- 
a.e  the  CommlMion  may  disa)low  any  portion 

u  ^^^  ^u"^  ^'^  ^"^  company  which 
K  "  *^*  *™o^t  paid  tor  such  pur- 

chaae   i.^   exceas   of   current   prices   paid   for 
ownparabiB  gaa  to  nonafllliatea. 
.S'V   '^*  <^«n*n>«««on  ahall  not  authortae 

«iU,e  bojia  of  the  renegotiation  of  any  cJn- 
trart  for  the  sale  of  natural  gas.  betog  car- 
rted  orat  before  the  effective  date  of  thm 
Natural  oa.  Act  AmendmenU  of  1973.  prior 
^•'.rif  '**'*  o«  **»'«*«  P«rtormance  Is  iom- 
P.eted    under   such    contract   in    accordance 


with  Its  terms  Provided,  That  the  Commis- 
sion may  approve  such  renegouauon  where 
adjustment  in  contract  terms  U  required  to 
assure  opUmum  producUon  from  productnB 
reaervolra,"  " 

la  particular  you  have  inquired  a«  to 
whether  the  amendment  reaches  orly  ■new" 
gaa.  or  whether  it  would  also  apply,  to  "old" 
gas,  and  the  effect  of  the  amendment  upon 
existing  oontracu  which  conuin  so-called 
"deregulation  ■  clauses 

1    It  Is  the  Commission  8  view    (Commis- 
sioner Smith   not   paruclpating)    that    the 
Buckley  amendment  deflnlUon  c*    'new"  gas 
U  eiiurely  proper,  and  that  it  Is  consistent 
with   the  demarcation   between   "new-  and 
old  ■  gas  no*  utilized  by  the  Commission  in 
Its  regulation  of  producer  retea.  Under  Com- 
nusaton  opinions  and  orders  now  in  force  we 
wognlze   as   "new   gas.    for   rate   purp<i»s. 
that  gas  Which  Is  (a)  sold  for  the  first  time 
to  interstate  pipelines,  (b)  sold  under  a  new 
contract  which  U  negotiated  after  the  tennl- 
naUon  of  the  original  contract   and  (ci  pro- 
dueed  from  wells  commenced  after  the  date 
or   inception   of   the   applicaWe   rstemaklng 
Pi!^v.'"^     "^^    Buckley    amendment    fol- 
lows   the    same   definitional    patt»m-    it    is 
Clear,  therefore,  that  the  amendment  would 
not  interfere  with,  nor  substantially  change 
producer  rete  reguUtlon  of  ■  old  •  gu  as  pn»- 
enUy  administered  by  the  Commission 

I    will    not    burden    this   response   with    a 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  Commis- 
sion moved  to  the  definitional  base  described 
ft..!^  ^  "**•  ^  mattere  of  public  record 
stated   in   our   various   opinions   and   ordere 
dMJfag    with    this   subject.    It   might    be   of 
a-rtfctance.    however,    for   you   to   review   my 
recent    coiigreasioaai    testimony    (Commis- 
Moner  Springer  conciuring) .  and  that  of  Vice 
Chairman  Moody  and  CommlsBloner  Brooke 
,       ^rhlch  touched  upon  these  matters,  and  ac- 
oordlngly  I  enclose  copies  of  such  testimony, 
offered  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
n  ooimectlon  with  3    2408  and  related  leg- 
isiaUon.  ^ 

.hi,t'^K.  ^-^"•^     -deregulation    clause" 
about  which  you  mqulred  U  found  In  about 

fl.'   P?:^°*    °'   ^^'    ^''^   long-term    con- 
tracts filed  with   the  Commission  m   recent 

"'"?^^''t7^!  ^'^'°'^«8  language  is  typical- 
th  J  .Lii        *"^  "™*  ^'"'■'"S   the   term   of 
^.^  *«™"«"'  the  F«leral  Power  Commls- 
?,^.  '**  *°'  succeMor  agency  having  jurte- 
dlctlon  over  the  rat«i  charged  for  gas  ioTd 

^u.^'^'^tr   ""*"  ^  ^'^^  Jurl-dictlon  ^er 
such  matters  or  ceases  to  exercise  price  a>n 
K     .fL"    ^^^    agreement,    the    price    to    be 

Ihlii  iCTth  '"**  ^*  redetermined  price 
Shall  be  the  average  of  the  three  (3)  highest 

l.^'  «>•  »^e  quality  and  quantity  under 
comparable  term,  and  condition,  product 
and  i«kl  IX,  mtersute  commerce  within  the 
South  Louisiana  and  offah-re  area.  Further- 
ZZt^",  P"*^  t^V'  ^  redetermined  on  the 
^r.fr!l'  ?!^^  '"''^  (4)  yeare  from  and  after 
tht  afr.re«ald  c«watlon  date.  However,  in  no 

7fr^^T\'  '**'  "^^^  ^  '^  '^^^'^^  '«"«nv 
period  be  lower  than  the  higher  of  the  appli- 
cable .tep-scale  price  or  the  price  in  effect 
r^Zd^  '*""  '""•  '*"'  Pr'c*  was  redet^' 
The  Buckley  amendment  wUl  not  trlireor 
^JtS'*"  :!'^=''»«on  of  "Old"  or  ••flowTng" 
ns  through  operetlon  of  such  a  "deregula- 
tion clause  nnr  will  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment  permit  the  u«,  of  .uch  a  clause  to  de- 

r^*!  !m    "°'f   °'  ••«°'^"   ?«    The   "de- 
negulation  clause'-despite  it.  indu.ion  in 

r.,,r..  .  •  CommlMion •.  Regulations  be- 
lu^  K^  *n  indefinite  pricing  provision.  As 
'uch.  these  clause,  are  m  no  way  binding 
upon  the  Commission,  nor  may  they  be  n!»ed 
to  clreumvent  Commission  regulation  of  caa 
so^d  under  contract,  containing  such  clauses 
TTie  Commlwions  power  to  prohibit  the  um 
of  Indefinite  pricing  clauses,  and  Indeed  the 
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express  language  of  Sec.  154.93,  were  ei- 
preesly  upheld  \>y  the  Supreme  Court  In 
y  P.C  V  rejoco,  377  US  33  (19ft4).  Sec. 
:54w,i  readi!,   m  periuient  part: 

f'Tu:  ided,  Tliat  In  contracts  executed  on 
or  after  AprU  3.  19C1.  for  the  sale  or  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Oommlaslon  any  provision  for 
a  change  of  price  other  than  the  following 
provisions  shall  be  inoperall-.'e  and  of  no 
effect  at  law;  the  perml.'..'(;bie  provlslona  for 
a  change  In  price  are : 

(a)  Provisions  that  change  a  price  In  order 
to  reimburse  the  seller  for  all  or  any  part 
of  the  chemges  in  production,  severance,  or 
gathering  taxes  levied  upon  the  seller; 

(b)  Provisions  that  change  a  price  to  a 
sp>eclfic  amount  at  a  definite  date: 

(b-1)  Provisions  that  permit  a  change  In 
price  to  the  applicable  Just  and  reasonable 
area  celling  rate  which  has  l>een.  or  which 
may  be.  prescribed  by  the  Commission  for 
the  quality  of  the  gas  involved:  and 

(c)  Provisions  that,  once  In  five-year  con- 
tract periods  during  which  there  Is  no  pro- 
vision for  a  change  In  price  to  a  specific 
amount  (parapraph  'b)  of  this  section), 
change  a  price  at  a  dennlte  date  by  a  prlce- 
redetermlnatlon  based  upon  and  not  higher 
than  a  producer  rate  or  producer  rates  which 
are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission, are  not  In  Issue  In  suspension  or 
certificate  proceedings,  and,  are  In  the  area 
of  the  price  In  question;  Prorided  further. 
That  any  contract  executed  on  or  after  April 
3.  1962,  containing  price-changing  provisions 
other  than  the  permlseible  provisions  set 
forth  in  the  proviso  next  above  shall  be  re- 
jected " 

Entirely  aside  from  the  fact  that  "deregu- 
lation" clauses  are  "Inoperative  and  of  no 
effect  at  law".  It  also  seem,  clear  that  the 
clauK.  by  Its  own  terms.  Is  in  no  manner 
acttiated  by  the  Buckley  amendment.  Tou 
wlU  note  that  the  clause  speaks  to  a  price 
redetermination  "If  .  .  .  the  Federal  Power 
Commlaalon  .  .  .  ceases  to  have  Jurisdiction 
over  ...  or  ceases  to  exerctee  price  control 
over  tht»  agreement".  The  Buckley  amend- 
ment obviously  does  not  oust  Commission 
Jurisdiction  over  flowing  gas  contracts,  and 
accordingly  we  fall  to  perceive  how  the  ex- 
press conditions  precedent  of  the  deregula- 
tion clause  are  ever  fulfilled. 

I  trust  that  your  specific  questions  have 
been  fuUy  answered,  but  if  we  may  be  of 
further  anlstance.  we  stand  ready  to  make 
such  further  response  as  might  be  helpful. 

The  Buckley  amendment  wUl  enable  mar- 
ket force,  to  more  effectively  allocate  our 
natural  resources  and  should  encourage  the 
development  of  additional  domestic  ga.  sup- 
plies consistent  with  the  objective  of  opti- 
mum self-sufficiency  to  alleviate  a  deepen- 
ing national  energy  emergency. 
Sincerely. 

John  N.  Nasstkas, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
points  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut .and  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
hearings  have  and  are  continuing  to  be 
conducted  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. But  If  we  arc  to  match  hour  for 
hour,  that  would  be  a  useless  exercise, 
as  I  would  guciis  that  over  a  period  of 
the  past  year  or  more  there  have  been 
more  hours  of  testimony  touching  on  all 
phases  of  what  Is  required  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  more  gas  and  the  dis- 
covery of  more  reserves,  more  testimony 
on  whether  the  industry  U  competitive, 
more  testimony  on  wh.ther  regulation 
Lnpedes  or  helps  the  consumer,  or  Im- 
pedes or  helps  exploration,  that  I  would 


venture  to  guess  there  is  at  lea.'^t  a  ratio 
of  2  to  1  In  favor  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

I  really  do  not  beiie-ve  that  ihi.s  Lsfue 
is  so  oomplicated  a  hen  reduced  to  the 
essential  question  of  -whether  the  FPC 
price  regulation  has  impetled  the  dis- 
covery of  natural  ga.s  and  the  devplop- 
ment  of  reserves,  and  whether  the  lilung 
of  that  authority  ovt  r  the  pncing  of  new 
gas  will  stiinul^.te  the  kind  of  vast  ex- 
pansion of  exploration  efforts  required 
to  help  the  country  move  to  a  position 
of  energy  independenre. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out  that  It  us  the  Middle  Eastern  sheiks 
who  are  e.-tabiishin;-'  the  -i;.  orld  pnce  of 
oU.  I  suggest  that  tliis  Ls  not  an  argriment 
in  favor  of  cor.tlnuing  bankrupt  poll  les 
at  home  in  e&tabUsJung  the  pncing  of 
natural  gas  but.  rather,  it  .sliould  be  the 
argument  to  liberate  ourst-lves  from  this 
kind  of  dependence  on  monopolistic  for- 
eign supplies  b.v  developing  ;u-  soon  as 
possible  and  as  eflectively  as  possible  the 
huge  reniaming  re.serves  o!  gas  and  oil 
which  all  competent  geolog:.sLs  agree  re- 
main to  be  luund  in  this  country,  pro- 
vided tile  potential  return  justifies  the 
very  large  investment 

I  know  that  tliere  are  procedures  in 
this  Congress  and  I,  for  one,  have  urged 
they  be  followed  more  meticulously  than 
they  have  been  routinely  in  this  body, 
especially  when  we  are  dealing  with  im- 
written  amendments. 

There  is  no  surprise  about  this  amend- 
ment. It  hJis  been  submitted  in  one  form 
or  another  several  limes  in  recent 
months.  I  dare  say  there  are  more  people 
in  this  body  today  acquainted  with  the 
pros  and  cons  of  my  amendment  than  is 
normally  the  case  in  the  situation  o'  90 
percent  of  the  votes  we  cast  m  this  body. 
I  do  believe  that  we  are  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  we  are  dealing  with  emer- 
gency energy  legislation.  We  have  rushed 
through  all  kinds  of  bills,  and  in  some 
cases,  I  believe,  without  the  necessary 
safefe-Tiards  over  arbitrary  administrative 
regulation  and  intervention.  But  we  have 
done  so  because  we  recognize  that  we 
have  to  start  now,  we  have  to  start  to- 
day, to  build  that  base  of  supply  that 
will  free  us  from  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies. 

So  far  In  this  Congress  we  have  done 
nothing  except  approve  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line, which  will  not  increase  by  one  barrel 
or  1,000  cubic  feet  the  amount  of  energy 
resources  that  will  be  made  available  to 
the  American  public. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  stated  that 
his  committee  will  be  continuing  hear- 
ings after  we  reconvene  in  the  latter  part 
of  January,  that  la  due  course  there  will 
be  a  report  to  Congress,  and  that  in  due 
course  there  will  be  action.  We  may 
or  may  not  have  &n  equivalent  feel- 
ing of  urgency  on  the  side  of  the 
House,  and  perhaps  in  June.  July,  or 
August,  we  will  have  law.  He  stated  that 
the  bill  now  imder  debate  could  not  pos- 
sibly become  law  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  Committee  o^i  Commerce  issues  Its 
report.  I  respectfully  decline  to  arree. 

I  believe  It  Is  our  objective  here,  in  the 
last  hours  of  this  session,  to  rush  this  bill 
to  completion,  so  that  before  we  return 


home  for  our  Christmas  holidays,  legis- 
lation will  be  on  the  President .«  desk 
which  va'.l  provide  the  machmer>  for  the 
administration  of  o'ur  emergency  eiiergy 
proposals,  and  I  hope  that  that  bili  »lii 
contain  one  ingredient  that  will  do  some- 
thing to  increase  the  supply. 

Mr  President  I  am  willing  to  relin- 
quish the  balance  of  my  time  whenever 
the  oppo.sition  l.s  willing  to  do  so. 

DEEEGVLAnOJ*    OF    NATTTXAL    GAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  emer- 
gence of  shortages  of  all  forms  of  energy 
in  the  United  States  presents  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  Issues 
of  singular  Importance.  Acknowledg- 
ment of  the  price  of  manageable  controls 
and  effective  incentives  is  essential,  par- 
ticularly as  we  look  to  the  near  future 
to  insure  an  ad.'quate  and  dependable 
supply  of  energy. 

cxPANDm  DOMTsnc  rm-oaATioN 

While  simplistic  solutions  for  an  in- 
stant cure  to  the  energy  crisis  do  not 
exist,  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  en- 
ergy shortages  from  critically  affecting 
our  economy  and  our  waj-  of  life.  In  leg- 
islating new  actions  effecting  natural 
gas.  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the  reality 
of  declining  volumes  of  flowing  gas.  Re- 
establishment  of  incentives  to  get  do- 
mestic exploration  moving  has  to  be  done 
by  Congress. 

Deregulation  provides  the  best,  quick- 
est, and  surest  answer  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  exploration  and  development.  If 
we  can  agree  that  exploration  is  a  fimc- 
tion  of  product  price,  tax  incentives,  and 
general  economic  incentives,  then  the 
removal  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  regulate  the  wellhead 
or  field  price  of  new  gas  should  be  wel- 
comed. 

•       rACn*0    THE    FUrt'EX 

All  available  indicators  and  projec- 
tions show  the  growing  need  for  natural 
gas.  Shortages  of  natural  gas  affect  not 
onlj-  gas  users,  but  contribute  to  supply 
dislocations  throughout  the  energy  mar- 
ket. Dereg:  ation  will  assure  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  gas  stqiplles.  Ct  nipet- 
Itive  prices  will  be  an  effective  means 
of  allocating  gas  U  its  most  beneflcia] 
uses,  while  promoting  ccnservation 
through  the  practice  of  efficierit  end  use. 
Increased  supplies  and  eflScieiu  U5€  will 
help  to  reduce  air  pollution  and  should 
diminish  national  dependence  on  less  se- 
cure foreign  supplies  while  lightening 
the  burden  on  the  balance  of  Interna- 
tional pajTnents  caused  by  excessive  im- 
ports of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

T.U-tTX    or    CXEKCT 

Decontrol  of  the  wellhead  gas  price  is 
the  best  solution  to  stimtilating  aggres- 
sive drilling.  Domestic  resources  are 
available  and  their  exploration  is  both 
technologically-  and  environmentally 
^thin  reach.  Given  the  resources  avail- 
able for  production  maximian  efficiency 
of  allocations  is  a  far  better  process  than 
mandatory  allocation  in  increasing  the 
availability  of  heating  fuel  or  propane 
gas.  Ha\1ng  reserves  of  rr&tural  energy 
is  clearly  not  the  same  as  bein^  able  to 
deliver  them  to  market  needs.  Clearly 
we  can  meet  the  challenge  and  accept  the 
scale  justified  by  the  value  of  energy  to 
oar  way  of  life. 
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CONSUMER    EmcTS    Or    OBSXCOLATIOM 

A  shortage  of  domestically  produced 
natural  gas  now  exxatu  and  decontrol  of 
wellhead  prices  Is  a  compromise  which 
offers  quick  exploration  and  perhaps  a 
return  to  freedom  to  the  producer.  But 
deregulation  of  natural  gas  has  become  a 
difficult  task  for  Congress,  due  to  the 
public  suspicion  of  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. Yet,  it  would  best  serve  the  con- 
sumers Interest  to  end  governmental  reg- 
ulation of  prices  at  the  wellhead. 

Increased  field  prices  for  domestic  gas 
would  not  drastically  affect  costs  to  the 
consumer  as  the  field  price  of  domestic 
gas  represents  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
gas  bUl  paid  by  the  homeowner,  with  the 
remainin:  80  percent  of  the  gas  bill  for 
moving  the  gas  by  pipeline  to  homes  and 
businesses.  Given  present  governmental 
controls,  consumers  are  not  benefited  by 
a  scarcity  at  low  prices.  Consumers  are 
best  served  by  an  adequate  supply  at 
reasonable  prices.  Certainly,  there  will  be 
an  effect  on  the  consumer's  gas  bill  that 
may  be  substantial,  but  It  will  not  be  a 
drastic  one  as  suggested  by  some.  The 
economy  will  readjust  to  an  Increase  In 
real  energy  costs  over  a  period  of  time 
without  massive  disruptions. 

For  some  time  there  will  be  no  room 
for  complacency,  and  appropriate  efforts 
to  ease  the  adjustment  are  welcomed. 
Conservation  will  help  redress  the  Im- 
balance of  demand  and  supply  and  these 
alternatives  are  now  being  given  the 
noteworthy  consideration  they  deserve. 
The  possibilities  of  trimming  the  use  of 
energj-  thrcugh  improved  insulation,  im- 
proved heating  and  cooling  systems,  the 
renovation  of  the  railroads,  mass  trans- 
portation and  efficient  industrial  use  will 
all  offer  substantial  savings  to  our  Na- 
tions energy  consumption. 

N.^TLTR.^L    C'S    IN    KANSAS 

The  energy  Industry  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  Kansas.  And  Kansas  energy  pro- 
duction has  likewise  been  important  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  for  many  years. 
Coal,  crude  oil.  and  natural  gas  have  all 
been  produced  in  abundance  in  Kansas 
and  have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
State's  growth  and  development  and  to 
that  of  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 

Natural  gas  is  currently  an  extremely 
important  element  of  the  Kansas  energy 
picture  as  its  unique  properties  have  be- 
come so  widely  recognized  and  highly 
prized. 

Unfortunately,  the  Increased  demand 
for  this  Kansas  product  has  not  been  met 
by  the  supply -producing  response  which 
could  be  expected  were  natural  gas  sub- 
ject to  the  traditional  free  market  in- 
fluences. While  the  wellhead  price  has 
been  held  at  20  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  the  price  of  other,  dirtier,  and  less 
secure  sources  of  energy  have  steadily 
risen  to  several  times  that  of  the  thermal 
equivalants  of  natural  gas.  Gas  has  be- 
come a  ridiculous  bargain  In  the  energy 
showcase,  so  it  has  been  put  to  many  uses 
that  simply  make  no  sense  in  our  energy- 
scarce  world.  The  effects  have  been 
disastrous. 

Nearly  8.700  gas  and  condensate-pro- 
ducing wells  are  operating  in  Kansas.  In 
1972  the  wellhead  value  of  this  produc- 
tion was  S127.8  mUllon  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  It  moving  In  Interstate  pipelines 
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under  regulated  prices,  so  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  the  luiregulated  market 
for  intrastate  gas  to  spur  exploration.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  in  the  same  year 
only  26  wildcat  gas  wells  were  drilled, 
and  the  Stat«  suffered  a  net  loss  of  re- 
serves of  596  million  cubic  feet. 

But  1972  was  not  an  atypical  year.  In 
fact  it  W8«  an  improvement  over  1971 
when  reserves  dechned  by  789  million 
cubic  feet.  The  entire  trend — as  the 
squeeze  of  wellhead  price  regulation  has 
grown  tighter  and  demand  skyrocketed— 
has  been  exactly  opposite  of  what  our 
Nation  required.  Exploration  has  de- 
clined, reserves  have  shnink,  and  the  de- 
mand grows. 

If  this  trend  continues,  within  3  years 
the  State  of  Kansas  will  become  a  net 
importer  of  natural  gas. 

Of  course  It  is  impossible  to  stand  here 
in  the  Senate  and  say  that  if  gas  is  de- 
regulated J  amount  of  new  reserves  wiU 
be  found.  There  is  no  way  to  tell  what 
will  be  discovered  through  the  risk-laden 
exploration  process.  But  this  is  preciselj- 
the  pomt.  At  today's  prices  the  risk  capi- 
tal required  to  undenvTite  expanded  ex- 
ploration is  not  available. 

Thus  the  Impact  of  the  deregulation 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  which  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor,  would  have 
a  verv-  strong  effect  in  Kansas  where  al- 
most all  the  gas  that  is  produced  moves 
in  Interstate  commerce  and  Is  under  well- 
head price  regulation 

With  gas  prices  able  to  seek  their  own 
level  in  the  free  market,  exploration  ac- 
tivities—particularly those  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators  who  account  for  the 
majority  of  new  finds  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  country — will  be  stimu- 
lated significantly  and  for  .sound  business  ' 
reasons. 

Historically,  in  Kansas  dry  holes  have 
accounted  for  36.6  percent  of  all 
167,000  oil  and  gas  wells  drilled.  But 
these  figures  are  misleading,  for  as  ini- 
tial fields  have  been  developed  and 
charted  the  percentage  of  dry  holes  has 
Increased  enormously  to  the  point  today 
where  the  risk  of  failure  is  so  high  that 
It  is  surprising  that  even  25  rotary  drill- 
ing rigs  were  operating  in  Kansas  in  1972. 
Onlj-  1  out  of  every  9  wells  drilled  in 
America  today  brings  in  any  production ; 
only  1  in  50  is  considered  to  produce  In 
commercial  quantities;  and  only  1  In 
l.OOO  Is  a  major  discovery.  No  wonder 
there  is  little  risk  capital  available. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  natural 
gas  has  been  caught  between  short- 
sighted regulators  and  the  rumble  of 
those  who  periodically  .seek  to  inflame 
the  public  over  the  real  and  imagined  sins 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  But  it  is  get- 
ting well  past  the  point  when  we  can  af- 
ford to  tolerate  the  effects  of  these  forces, 
and  we  must  move  to  assure  the  public 
interest  of  having  adequate  quantities  of 
the  proper  fuels  available  when  needed. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
amendment  In  the  belief  that  its  passage 
will  contribute  significantly  to  the  goal 
of  energy  self-sufficiency  for  America. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
first  snow  of  the  winter  Washingtonians 
are  even  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  an  energy  shortage,  and  of  Its 


implications.  The  Senate  now  has  the 
final  opportunity  of  this  session  to  take 
forceful  action  to  incrpa-^e  Mippl.e..  ,f  en  - 
ergy  available  ♦©  the  .A  '«T;^:i:;  ':.  i:-.r 
I  cannot  urge  more  strongly  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Despite  critics'  charges  to  the  contrary, 
the  energy  shortage  was  not  contrived. 
But  it  could  have  been.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, is  how  a  recent  article  by  the  Boston 
Consulting  Group,  an  Independent  con- 
sulting organization  specializing  in  cor- 
porate strategy,  suggests  it  could  have 
been  done 

1  Set  a  celling  on  n*tural  g&s  &nd  k»ep 
the  price  down  In  spite  of  InflAtlon.  ThU  will 
dlsoourage  exploration  and  Increase  uae. 

a.  Ban  the  use  of  coal  with  sulfur  content. 
Sharply  restrict  strip  mining  for  envU-on- 
mental  reasons.  Then  suddenly  impose  dras- 
tic safety  rules  which  wUl  substantially  cut 
production  from  eilstlnf  mlnee  Fneem  prices 
so  no  one  can  offset  cost  Increase  from  re- 
duced output  or  Justify  further  Uivestment. 

3.  Delay  initial  nuclear  construction  by 
uncertainty  about  Ucensmg  requurements. 
Delay  operation  at  full  power  after  construc- 
tion. Then  delay  start  of  new  construction 
by  environmental tst  suits. 

4.  With  natural  gas.  coal  and  nuclear  power 
all  severely  reetrlcted.  that  leaves  only  pe- 
troleum. First,  grossly  Uicrease  automotive 
consumption  of  gasoline  by  requiring  drastic 
reductions  In  efficiency  of  already  oversized 
engUies  hecause  of  pollution  related  modifica- 
tions. Then  ban  the  use  of  crude  oil  conUln- 
Ing  suJfur.  Put  into  effect  poUutlon  objec- 
tives that  make  reSneries  far  more  expen- 
sive. At  the  same  time,  introduce  great  un- 
certainty into  the  requirements  that  must 
be  met.  Eliminate  practlcallv  aU  new  refinery 
sites  by  legal  delayUig  tactics.  rther  cur- 
taU  refinery  Investment  by  mak  _g  supplies 
of  crude  oU  very  uncertain.  BIock  the  use  of 
Alaskan  North  Slope  oU  by  arguments  on  en- 
vU-onmental  effects  in  uninhabited  regions. 
Slow  all  offshore  operations  and  delay  de- 
velopment of  oil  shale  reserves  for  envi- 
ronmental reasons. 

As  a  clincher,  make  sure  that  the  public  is 
In  the  dark  about  what  Is  actually  happening 
by  bringing  suit  agaUist  the  major  oU  com- 
panies, charging  them  with  being  non-com- 
petltlve  and  thereby  causing  the  energy 
shortage. 

ActuaUy,  every  action  described  In  this 
scenario  already  has  occurred,  either  through 
legal  suits,  pubUc  demand  or  acta  of  environ- 
mentalists. AU  had  laudable  objectives.  In 
aggregate,  they  promise  to  be  verv  punishing 
to  the  nation  for  years  to  come. 

A  major  contributor  to  the  national 
energy  crisis  has  been  the  dramatic 
shortfall  of  natural  gas  supply.  Oil, 
largely  Imported  oil.  has  been  called 
upon  to  fill  the  gap  cau.sed  by  the  short- 
age of  natural  gas.  The  Arab  cutoff  of  oil 
has  limited  the  possibility  of  oil  con- 
tinuing to  fill  the  gas  gap.  The  question 
then  becomes  one  of  finding  the  best 
means  to  rapidly  increase  the  supply  of 
natural  gas  so  as  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  present  gap. 

In  order  to  find  such  a  means  one  must 
ask.  what  caused  the  natural  gas  short- 
age? The  experts— including  academic 
economists,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  natural  gas  industry — 
are  in  near  unanimous  agreement  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  gas  shortage 
has  been  the  wellhead  price  regulation 
of  natural  gas  producers  selling  to  inter- 
state pipelines,  instituted  by  the  FPC 
in  the  early  1960's  pursuant  to  the  U.S. 
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Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Phillips 
case.  Such  regulation  resulted  In  ex- 
panded consumer  demand  for  "bargain 
rate"  natural  gas  while  dramatically 
dampening  producers'  efforts  to  find  new 
gas  supplies. 


The  following  statLsticai  Ir.forir.auon 
Illustrates  the  results  o!  wellhead  price 
regulation  of  natural  gas  produ  er? 

EXPLORATION    ETTOBTS   TO   FIND   KIW    CAS 

The  table  below  shows  the  decline  of 
exploratory    geophysical    crew    months 


worked;  acres  leased;  and  wildcat  wells 
drilled.  As  can  be  seen,  the  8,923  crew 
months  worked  in  1952  dropped  to  2,760 
in  the  succeeding  20  years.  The  16,207 
wildcat — exploratory — wells  drilled  In 
1956  dropped  to  7,587  by  1971. 


EXPLORATION  fGEOPHYSICAL  CREW  ACTIVITY,  ACRfAGE  UNDER  LEASE,  WILDCAT  WELLS  DRILLED) 


Ysar 


Crew     Total  acres 
rr-onttis  leased  Ian.  I  . 
worked  (tliousands) 


Wildcat  wHIs 


Total 


Dry      Percent  dry 


9M 3,923 

953 3.675 

«« 7.969 

1955 8.240 

1956 7,857 

}9" 7,242 

195« 5.751 

19M 5,096 

I960 5,207 

1961 5024 

1962 4,231 


273, 067 

12.  425 

(') 

13.313 

315.568 

13.100 

0) 

14.942 

383,863 

16.  207 

(') 

14,714 

371, 146 

13.199 

382,807 

13. 191 

424,  251 

11,704 

416.871 

10,392 

408,870 

10, 797 

10.090 
10,633 
10,389 
11.832 
13.118 
11,904 
10.632 
10,  577 
9,515 
9,022 
8.815 


81.2 
79.9 


80. 
81. 
82.1 
81.6 


Year 


Crew     Total  acres 
montiis  leased  Jan.  1  - 
worked  (thousands) 


Wildcat  wells 


ToUl 


Dry     Percent  dry 


1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


4,174 
4,406 
4,471 
3,835 
3.496 
3,390 
3  259 
2.521 
2,780 
(') 


387,457 
372,468 
375,506 
350,895 
333,858 
325. 106 
332,005 
343,213 
332. 647 
350.  725 


10,664 
10.  747 
3,466 
10.313 
8.878 
8.806 
9,701 
7,833 
6,922 
7,587 


8,686 
8,951 
8,005 
8,705 
7.860 
7.489 
8.001 
6,422 
5.834 
6.293 


81.5 
S3. 3 
84.6 
81.4 
81.9 
81  5 
82.5 
83.5 
84.3 
32.9 


1  Not  available. 


The  result  of  the  declining  search  for         consumption  of  nattjsai,  gas  MLAxivr 


new  gas  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1966  24.3  trilUon  cubic  feet  of  new  aas 
reserves  were  discovered  while  in  1^ 
the  new  discoveries  dropped  to  8.5  trillion 
cubic  feet. 


to  resebves 

Following  the  Phillips  decision  the  re- 
lationstiip  of  reserves  to  production — 
consumption — changed  noticeably  for 
the  worse  and  has  been  getting  worse 
nearly  every  year  since  then.  In  1953  23.1 


times  as  much  gas  reserves  existed  as 
was  produced  and  consumed.  In  1972,  for 
example,  natural  gas  reserves  to  piDduc- 
tion  ratio  had  dropped  to  11.5. 

By  analogy,  we  are  drawing  gas  out 
of  our  bank  account  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  we  are  adding  to  It. 

The  table  below  illustrates  this  trend. 


PROVED  RESERVES  (LIQUID  HYDROCARBONS  AND  NATURAL  GAS) 


Liquid  hydrocarbons 
(million  barrels) 


Jan.  1 


Crude 
oti 


Gas 

liquids 


Total 
liquids 


Natural 
gas 

(trillion 
cubic 
feet) 


Reserve/productiofl  ratio 


Crude 
oil 


Total 
liquid 


Natural 
las 


Liquid  hydrocarbons 
(nniliion  barrels) 


Jan.  1 


Crude  Gas 

oil       liquids 


Total 
liquids 


Natural 
ps 

(trillion 
cubic 
feet) 


Reserve/production  ratio 


Crude 
oil 


Total 
Hqcnd 


Natural 


1953 27,961  4,997  32,958  198  6 

19M 28,945  5,438  34.383  210.3 

1955 29,561  5,244  34,805  210.6 

1956 30,012  5,439  35,451  222  5 

1957 30.435  5,902  36,337  236  5 

1958 30.300  5,687  35,987  245.2 

1959 30,536  6,204  36,740  252.8 

I960 31,719  6,522  38,241  261.2 

1961 31,613  6,816  38,429  262.3 

1962 31,726  7,049  38,835  266.8 


12.4 
12.5 
13.1 
12.4 
11.9 
11.8 
12.9 
12.8 
12.8 
12.6 


13.1 

23.1 

13.2 

22.9 

13.6 

22.5 

12.8 

22.1 

12.5 

21.8 

12.4 

21.4 

13.5 

22.1 

13.3 

21.1 

13.2 

20.1 

13.0 

19.9 

1963 31,389 

1964 30.970 

1965 30,991 

1966 31,352 

1967 31,452 

1968 31,377 

1969 30,707 

1970 29,632 

19711 29,401 

19721 28,463 


7,312 
7,674 
7,747 
8.024 
8,329 
8.614 
8.598 
8.143 
7.703 
7,304 


38.701 
38.644 
38,738 
39,376 
39,  781 
39.991 
39,305 
37,  775 
37,104 
35.  767 


272.3 
276.2 
281.3 
286.5 
289.3 
292.9 
287.4 
275.1 
264.7 
252.8 


12.3 

11.9 

11.7 

11.7 

11.0 

10.3 

9.8 

9.3 

8.8 

8.7 


12.8 
12.4 
12.2 
12.1 
11.5 
10.9 
10.3 
9.6 
9.1 
8.9 


20.0 
19.0 
18.3 
17.6 
16.5 
15.9 
14.8 
13.3 
12.1 
11.5 


1  Excludes  9,605,000,000  barrels  ot  crude  oil  and  26,000.050,000,000  cubic  feet  oJ  natural  gas  added  lor  Alaskan  North  Slope. 


The  Federal  Power  Commission  con- 
ducted a  study  which  projects  the  nat- 
ural gas  shortfall  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue. The  FPC's  demand-and-supply 
projections  indicate  that  such  shortages 
will  increase  in  volume  and  become  more 
widespread.  The  FPC's  Bureau  of  Natural 
Gas  projects  that  demand  for  g&s  will 
exceed  supply  by  3.6  Tcf  In  1973,  9.5.  13.7. 
and  17.1  Tcf  In  1980,  1985,  and  1990,  re- 
spectively, despite  the  addition  of  gas 


supplements  (22  Tcf  is  presently  con- 
sumed nationwide).  The  FPC's  projec- 
tions are  based  on  more  moderate  growth 
rates  than  were  experienced  in  previous 
years. 

To  close  this  gap,  an  annual  "finding 
rate"— annual  additions  to  resen'es — of 
approximately  37  Tcf  would  be  reqiUred 
starting  In  1973.  This  level  of  develop- 
ment represents  a  sustained  level  of  an- 
nual new  additions  to  reserves  equal  to 


that  attained  in  1970  when  26  Tcf  of 
Alaskan  gas  were  added  to  the  resen-e 
inventory.  Put  another  way,  the  annual 
finding  rate  would  have  to  equal  on^nd 
one-half  times  the  alltlme  recordfor 
annual  U.S.-non-Alaskan-reserve  addi- 
tions that  was  reached  in  1956  of  24.7 
Tcf,  at  the  same  time  that  supplemental 
sources  are  developed. 

A  graphic  representation  of  tills  anal- 
ysis follows : 


TABLE  l.-U.S.  GAS  SUPPLY  DEMAND  BALANCE  ACTUAL  1966-70;  PROJECTED  1971-90 
lAII  volumes  in  trillions  ol  cubic  ttet  at  14.73  lb  fin  i  and  60'  FahenheJt| 
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>  Consignees  48  States. 
I  Very  small  volume. 


» Insuffident  data  for  quantitative  projection.  UnsaUsfied  demand  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
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The  "unsatisfied  demand"  has  been 
filled  largely  by  oil.  Inasmuch  as  domestic 
oil  production  has  leveled  out  at  approxi- 
mately 1 1  million  barrels  a  day  and  total 
U.S.  consumption  is  in  excess  of  17  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day.  the  difference  has  been 
made  up  by  Imports.  The  imports  have 
been  used  to  satisfy  normal  increases  In 
demand  for  oil  as  well  as  increases  in 
demand  attributable  to  filling  the  unsat- 
isfied demand  in  natural  gas.  The  com- 
mittee staff  paper,  prepared  by  Miss 
Starratt,  contains  estimates  that  unsat- 
isfied natural  gas  demand  by  1975  in  oil 
equivalent  will  range  from  2.3  to  5.5  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day. 

U.S.  oil  imports  in  1970  of  crude  and 
product  averaged  3.4  million  barrels  a 
day.  By  the  first  quarter  of  1973  oil  im- 
ports had  nearly  doubled  to  6.2  million 
barrels  a  day  of  crude  and  product,  or 
35  percent  of  total  U.S.  oil  supply. 

The  Arab  oil  cutoff  of  crude  and  prod- 
uct, according  to  a  November  15  National 
Petroleum  CouncU  report,  amounts  to  2 
million  barrels  a  day  of  crude  and  prod- 
uct, and  the  cutoff  will  be  increased  to  3 
million  barrels  a  day.  The  report  states 
thal^- 
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On  a  conservative  basis,  the  effect  of  a 
a-mUHon-barrel-per-day  cutoff  has  been  es- 
timated to  cause  an  annual  loss  of  48  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  U  S.  economy  as  measured 
by  the  Oross  National  Product.  This  slow- 
down In  the  economy  would  cause  unemploy- 
ment to  Increase  from  the  current  45  to 
5.0  percent  level  to  over  8  percent.  The  pro- 
jected 3-mllllon-barreI-per-day  cutoff  would 
have  an  even  greater  Impact  and  could  push 
unemployment  up  to  the  7.6  to  8.0  range. 

IMPLICATIONS  r03  NATtnUl.  CAS  StJPPLT 

The  upshot  of  the  above  detailed  de- 
velopments is  that  efforts  must  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  to  encourage  the 
development  of  domestic  supplies  of 
energy,  particularly  natural  gas. 

Thus,  the  question  is  what  is  the  best 
means  to  rapidly  increase  the  supplv  of 
natural  gas. 

Only  deregulation  of  new  gas  only,  is 
unsusceptible  to  reasonable  criticisms. 

It  is  also  the  option  which  is  most 
favored  by  qualified  academic  economists 
why  have  no  personal  financial  stake  in 
its  implementation. 

It  is  the  option  preferred  by  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  energy  policy. 

It  is  the  option  which  has  precedent 
which  has  succeeded. 

It  is  the  only  option  which  would  elim- 
inate uncertainty  and  regulatory  delays. 
It  is   an  option  likely   to   achieve  a 
balance  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  Is  an  option  which  can — based  upon 
actual  precedent — guarantee  a  signif- 
icant increase  of  supply  while  affecting 
residential  and  commercial  consumers 
with  only  gradual  increases  in  gas  bills. 
It  is  an  option  which  can  promote  an 
effective  and  workable  industrial  switch 
to  other  fuels  than  gas. 

In  .inclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  this 
amendment  providing  for  the  deregula- 
tion of  new  natural  gas  supplies  consti- 
tutes the  last  opportunity  of  this  session 
to   induce  significant  Increases   in  the 


supply  of  energy  for  the  near  term.  It  is 
the  best  alternative  the  Congress  has  to 
relieve  the  shortages  Americans  now 
face.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
amendment  their  favorable  considera- 
tion. The  consequences  of  their  decisions 
will  be  major  indeed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
one  else  wishes  to  speak.  I  jneld  back  the 
remainder  of  my  tin\e:  and  I  move  that 
the  Buckley  amendment  now  pending  be 

tabled.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (putting  the 
question) . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmrNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeao  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C    BYRD.  I  announce 
that    the    Senator    from    Idaho     (Mr. 
Cmr»cH>.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
« Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Gravid,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  fMr.  Hollings).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Benkett),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bsock), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr! 
Brooke),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tktt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton )  is  absent  because  of  Illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  M.a- 
THiAs)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  detained  on  oflQcial  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Taft)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Riblcoff 

Scbwellcer 

Spkarkman 


Staffocd 

Stevenson 
Symlnjfton 

NAYS — 43 


Talmadge 

Tuoney 

WUliama 


AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

BucXley 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  

Harry  P.  Jr.    Hriiaka 
CtJok  Johnston 

Curtis  iion« 

Dole  McClellan 

Domenlcl  McClure 

Domlnlck  McOee 


Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Qrlflln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

HatfleU 

Helms 


Metcalf 
Montoya 
Pack  wood 
Pearson 
Randolph 
Rotb 

Scott,  Hugh 
Scott. 

WUllamL. 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Young 

NOT  VOTING— 12 


Bennett 
Brock 
Brooke 
Church 


Cotton 
Eastland 
Gravel 
UoUlngs 


MathUs 
McGovern 
Saxbe 
Taft 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bayh 

Bible 

Blden 

B>-id.  Robert  C 

Cunnca 

Case 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eai;lpt>.'n 
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TEAS — 45 

Ervin 

Hart 

Hartkp 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Ruddles  ton 

Ku3hes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 


Magnuaon 

Uanafleld 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Moos 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pa.^tore 

Peil 

Percy 

Froxrelre 


So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Buckley's 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  teble  the 
Buckley    amendment   was   agreed   to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
motion  to  table? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  no 
motion. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  and  several  other  Sen- 
ators requested  the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastlajtd)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf )  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brook*)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  are  necessarily-  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness 
In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'  Mr.  Saxbe)  are  detained  on  oCQcial  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taet)  would 
each  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47. 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

(No    602  Leg.] 
YE.\S--47 


Abourezk 
Alkan 


Bayb 

Bible 


BIden 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 
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Cannon  Inouye  Pastore 

Case  Jackson  Pell 

Chiles  JaviU  Percy 

Clark  Kennedy  Proxmtre 

Cranston  Long  Riblcoff 

Eagleton  Magnuaon  Schwelker 

Krvtn  Mansfield  ^Mutoian 

Hart  McOovem  Stafford 

Hartke  Mclntyre  Stevenson 

Haskell  Mondale  Symington 

Hathaway  Moss  Talmadge 

Huddleston         Muskle  Tunney 

Hughes  Nelson  WUIlams 

Humphrey  Nunn 

NATS— 41 

Pannln  Pack  wood 

Pong  Pearson 

Fulbrlght  Randolph 

Ooldwater  Roth 

OrUBn  SooCt,  Hugh 

Oumey  Scott, 
Hansen  William  L. 

Hatfleld  Stenuls 

Helms  Stevens 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Young 


AUen 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  

Harry  P.,  Jr.     Hruska 
Cook  Johnston 

CurtU  McCIolUn 

Dole  McClure 

Domenlcl  McOee 

Domimck  Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 12 
Bennett  Cotton  Mathias 

Brock  EasUand  Metcalf 

Brooke  Gravel  Saxbe 

Chvu-ch  Hollings  Taft 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Stevenson's  motion  to  re- 
consider was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  represents  one  of  the  truly  signifi- 
cant ste(>s  in  this  Nation's  movement 
toward  energy  independence.  It  estab- 
lishes a  focal  point  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  all  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's operational  activities  required  to 
Insure  that  adequate  provision  is  made 
to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  Nation 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  Specifically, 
it  provides  that  the  agency  it  creates,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  will 
plan,  dii^ect,  and  conduct  programs  re- 
lated to  the  production,  conservation, 
use,  control.  dLstrlbution,  and  allocation 
of  all  forms  of  energy. 

For  those  purposes,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  many  important  en- 
ergy related  functions  now  charged  to 
various  Federal  agencies.  While  some 
may  feel  that  this  is  an  excessive  con- 
centration of  power  and  authority,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  any  less  comprehen- 
sive approach  would  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  commitment  required. 

We  must  have  the  capacity,  which  this 
bill  would  provide,  for  the  machinery  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  its  totality  to 
be  devoted  to  the  goal  of  energy  inde- 
pendence we  have  set  for  ourselves,  a 
goal  we  have  established  only  after  the 
frightening  consequences  of  our  previous 
haphazard  course  had  been  so  vividly  re- 
vealed to  us  by  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 
Perhaps,  as  many  of  my  constituents 
point  out  in  correspondence  with  me, 
that  embargo  will  turn  out  to  be  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise,  being  as  it  was  the  cata- 
lyst that  has  galvanized  us  into  action 
with  a  new  purpose,  with  an  Identifiable 
goal. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  support 
this  bill  as  I  have  other  emergency  meas- 
ures passed  by  this  body  and  still  pend- 
ing before  It.  It  provides  that  focus  of 
leadership  and  emphasis  so  necessary  to 
any  difficult  undertaking  and  without 
which  our  hiitial  efforts  are  Ifcely  to  fail. 


I  will  .-lipport  leKisJaiion  which  wiii  make 
this  arrangement  of  go\emmeni  capacity 
more  permanent  and  more  adaptable  to 
longer'terni  siiualions. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  focal 
point  lor  Federal  energy  activity  this  bill 
provides,  I  find  other  pouius  I  endor.-.e. 
One  of  these  is  a  provision  which  ad- 
dresses a  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted 
much  time  and  attention.  In  consiaer- 
atlon  of  all  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures, I  have  consistently  stressed  the  need 
for  flexibility— that  is,  the  recognition 
that  there  will  surely  exi.>t  unique  or  un- 
usual circumstances  and  conditions  just- 
ifying different  approaches  than  might 
be  implemented  otherwi.se.  As  difficult  as 
it  is  to  achieve,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
principles  of  fairness  and  equity,  which 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  government  ac- 
tion, require  flexibility  in  our  conserva- 
tion programs.  * 

The  flexibiUty  I  have  referred  to  thus 
far,  Mr.  President,  is  in  the  conception 
and  implementation  of  energy  conserva- 
tion programs,  while  the  provision  of  this 
bill  which  I  feel  maintains  that  theme  of 
fairness  and  equity  is  section  121,  the 
section  creating  the  Office  of  Private 
Grievances  and  Redress. 

This  office  would  serve  the  extremely 
desirable  purpose  of  providing  a  separate 
and  identifiable  place  within  the  admin- 
istration to  which  any  person  could  ap- 
ply for  relief  or  redress.  This  is  neces- 
sary, even  with  the  flexibility  in  cwicep- 
tion  and  implementation  I  mentioned 
earlier,  because  there  is  no  way,  in  a 
society  as  complex  as  ours,  to  determine 
in  advance  just  how  each  new  measure 
may  affect  each  and  every  segment  of 
the  economy.  It  Is  essential  that  a  means 
be  provided  in  advance  by  which  private 
grievances  may  t«  heard  and  dealt  with 
according  to  their  merits  and  in  order  to 
avoid  a  disproportionate  burden  on  any 
individual  or  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  American  people  and  their  unselfish 
willingness  to  endure  hardships  and  dis- 
comforts in  the  national  interest.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  American  people 
know  that  there  is  flexibility  in  the  de- 
sign of  national  programs  and  relief  in 
the  event  of  undue  hardship,  they  will 
support  the  Government's  efforts  to  con- 
serve energy  while  we  find  more,  all  to- 
ward the  ob.iectlve  we  can  all  support — 
true  energj'  independence. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
and  make  known  its  unique  provision  for 
redress  of  private  grievances. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  S.  2776,  the 
urgently  needed  legislation  to  establish 
a  new  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  legislation  was  piven  careful  and 
expeditious  handling  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  during  the 
past  10  days.  I  wish  particularly  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chnirman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
'Mr.  Ervin )  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rrsi- 
coFF)  for  their  outstanding  leadership 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.   President,  like  all  Americans,   I 


weicome  the  administration's  effort  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  administra- 
tive chaos  which  presently  pervades  the 
Federal  Government's  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis.  But  as  a  Senator 
representing  a  State  whose  residents  may 
be  cruelly  affected  by  fuel  shortages  this 
•>>.  inter,  I  also  recognize  that  no  mode  of 
organization,  or  reorganization,  will 
alone  solve  so  complex  a  problem. 

As  we  learned  during  the  energy- 
scarce  years  of  World  War  U.  programs 
of  this  kind  worked  only  wiili  full  pub- 
lic support.  And  for  the  people  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  combat  the  energy  crisis, 
they  must  be  told  the  whole  truth  about 
the  nature  of  that  crisis.  They  must  be 
assured  that  the  Government  in  its  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  the  crisis,  will  treat 
everyone  equally. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  consideration  of 
S.  2776,  the  Committee  on  <3ovemment 
Operations  approved  several  safeguards 
to  assure  that  the  Impact  of  the  energy 
crisis  and  Government  efforts  to  combat 
it  will  be  better  known  and  more  fair. 
Supplied  by  the  a<kninistratlon  with  a 
reorganization  bill  which  would  have 
granted  considerable  powers  beyond 
those  necessary  to  deal  with  the  energy 
emergency  to  a  new  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, the  committee  imdertook 
to  tailor  this  legislation  to  meet  the  cri- 
sis that  is  at  hand. 

First,  the  committee  rewrote  this  leg- 
islation to  create  a  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration— A  Federal 
agency  to  deal  specifically  with  the  en- 
ergy emergency  during  the  next  18 
months. 

Second,  the  committee  took  specific 
steps  to  prohibit  the  President  from 
transferring  to  the  new  FEEA  programs 
now  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies 
unless  both  Houses  of  Congress  approve. 
As  originally  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, this  legislation  would  have 
granted  the  President  unprecedented 
authority  to  transfer  existing  programs 
to  the  FEE:a.  The  committee's  action  to 
curb  that  power  represents  an  important 
step  in  the  reassertion  of  congressional 
prerogative  to  determine  national  energy 
policy. 

Third,  the  committee  gave  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FEEA  subpena  powers  if 
necessary  to  obtain  full  and  complete  in- 
formation as  he  deems  it  necessarj-  from 
the  oil  companies.  And  it  further  pro- 
vided for  public  disclosure  cf  significant 
information  that  does  not  involve  the 
trade  secrets  of  the  oil  companies.  There 
is  nothing  more  essential  to  our  efforts  to 
combat  the  energy  crisis  than  the  power 
to  obtain  from  the  oil  compai.ies  infor- 
mation about  the  severity  of  the  emer- 
gency— information  those  companies 
have  thus  far  refused  to  supplv-.  The  in- 
formation and  disclosure  amendments 
added  by  the  committee  are  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  obtaining  that  vital  in- 
formation and  provide  an  import.ant 
safeguard  to  a;sure  that  ♦he  public  vtill 
t>e  well  Informed  about  the  state  of  the 
crisis  and  efforts  to  der,l  with  it. 

Fourth,  th3  conmiittee  added  amend- 
ments to  insure  that  State  a::id  local  gov- 
ernments, which  bear  major  responsibil- 
ity in  implementing  emergency  energy 
policies — are  invclved  in  a  detisionmak- 
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ing  process  from  which  those  policies 
emanate.  The  committee  also  added  pro- 
visions to  assure  that  the  FEEA  suppLes 
the  States  and  locajitles  with  relevant  in- 
formation It  possesses  and  to  afford  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments m  need  of  help  to  combat 
emergency  energy  problems. 

Fifth,  the  committee  required  the'Ad- 
mmlstrator  of  the  FEEA  to  make  regular 
reports  about  the  ectmomic  impcM;t  of  the 
decisions  he  makes. 

Sixth,  the  committee  granted  the 
chairman  and  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  a  veto  over  pohcies  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  of  the 
FEEA  which  would  cause  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  energy 

All  of  these  amendments  added  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
provide  Important  public  protecUons  in 
the  process  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment combats  the  energy  emergency. 
To  be  sure,  in  some  areas,  we  need  even 
further  safeguards  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  emergency  energy  pol- 
icies'that  would  benefit  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many  That  is  why  I  have 
jomed  Senator  Mondalk  in  an  amend- 
ment to  place  price  controls  on  petrcleum 
products. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2776.  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. IS  a  well-thought-out  and  neces- 
sary measure.  It  will  allow,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Admmistration  to  concentrate 
Its  resources  on  combating  the  energy 
emergency,  but.  at  the  same  time,  it  in- 
cludes necessary  safeguards  to  protect 
the  American  people  from  unwise  or  se- 
cret government  actions.  It  deserves 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
acted  re-poasibly  and  promptly  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor,  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  all  of  its  members 
2  we*ks  after  the  administration  re- 
quested legislation. 

The  committee  has  made  several 
smiincant  changes  in  the  bill  which 
reflect.  I  believe,  the  attitude  of  a  strong 
bipartisan  rr.a.'ority  in  the  Congress. 

First,  we  have  clearly  limited  authority 
under  the  act  so  that  the  Administrator 
of  this  new  emergency  agency  cannot 
assume  statutory  authority  which  resides 
in  other  oCtcials.  For  example,  the 
Ad-7iinistrator  will  not  be  able  to  take 
over  the  coal  leasing  and  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  leasing  programs  over 
which  the  Secretery  of  the  Interior  has 
statutory  authority 

Second,  we  provided  for  a  veto,  by  the 
head  of  the  Cost  of  U\1ng  Council,  of 
enercy  pnce  mcreases  proposed  by  the 
Administrator.  The  administration  has 
so  far  been  too  much  Inclined  to  let 
energy  prices  skyrocket,  on  the  highly 
quesUonable  grounds  that  those  price  In- 
crea.se«  lerd  to  larger  suppUes.  Our  con- 
'tuuents  need  to  have  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  in  there  with  veto  power  for  price 
protection. 

Third,  the  bill  will  help  open  ud  some 
of  the  committees  which  provide  high- 
level  miormation  and  policy  guidance 
for  the  Government.  Six  companies  now- 
each  have  membership  on  more  than  20 
5'jch   advisor/   and   action   committees 


These  producer  represenUUves.  under 
this  bill,  will  be  joined  by  user  repre- 
sentatives, and  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Fourth,  the  bill  will  place  respon- 
sibility for  any  exemption  from  conflict- 
of-interest  statutes  In  a  speclfled  oflBclal 
at  the  top  of  the  agency.  Furthermore 
every  exemption  from  the  conflict-of-in- 
terest statute  must  be  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record,  including  detailed  reasons 
and   justmcatlons  for  each  exemption. 

X>uring  World  War  II.  when  Ed  Falck 
was  brought  In  from  Consolidated  Edi- 
son to  nm  the  OfDce  of  War  Utilities,  he 
had  to  resign  from  Con  Ed,  and  go  on 
the  Government  payroll. 

Similarly,  all  top  policy  determining 
Jobs  were  held  by  Government  employees 
on  Government  payroll. 

No  dollar-a-year  man  could  make  any 
important  policy  decision. 

Today  we  have  to  be  especially  on 
guard  to  prevent  Industry  takeover  of 
energy  administration. 

We  have  several  hundred  "executive 
reservists"  from  big  oil  companies — the 
emergency  petroleum  and  gas  adminis- 
tration shadow  government — already 
partially  mobilized. 

Eight  of  the  big  oil  companies  domi- 
nate this  executive  reser%e.  each  having 
from  10  to  24  ofDclais  In  this  organl2a- 
tion 

We  hive  this  revolving  door  svndrome 
down  in  the  Interior  Department— 
especlaUy  in  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
which  under  this  biU  Is  being  transferred 
toFEA. 

The  Director  of  Interior's  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  went  to  Lone  Star  Gas  Co  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  Conoco  mair. 

An  attorney  for  Pennzoil  replaced  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
Mineral  Resources,  who  retired  to  an  At- 
lantic Richfield  afmiate. 

The  Intent  of  S  2776  is  to  limit  and 
pubUcize  any  such  potential  conflicts  of 
interest  within  this  program. 

Fifth,  this  bill  gives  both  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Congress  power  to  obtain 
information  which  it  needs  from  energy 
industries.  As  my  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana .Mr.  MANsriELDi  has  pointed  out 
the  Government  and  the  people  have  a 
right  to  see  the  books  of  oil  companies 
This  legislation  provides  that  authority 
and  more.  It  prohibits  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  from  impeding  the 
Administrator's  requests  for  company 
daU.  The  General  Accounting  Office  will 
have  full  access  to  energy  information 
And  the  Administrator  is  obligated  to 
pubhclze  and  tabulate  energy  company 
information  and  data  so  it  Is  of  maxi- 
mum value  to  other  Federal  agencies  and 
the  public. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  provide  Mem- 
bers with  Information  about  some  of  the 
important  energy  committees  which 
hive  been  operating  outside  the  law,  and 
which  would  be  required  to  operate  In  a 
lawful  manner  under  S.  2776. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting 
Management,  and  Expenditures  has  been 
closely  monitoring  the  acUvlties  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council,  its  commit- 
tees, and  subcommittees.  It  has  collected 
a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  NPC. 
some  of  which  was  included  In  the  ad- 
visory committee  record  compiled  by  the 
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Government  Operations  Subcommittees 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Budgeting,  Management,  and  Expendi- 
tures. 

On  December  17.  1973,  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  s  Committee  on  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  met  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  National  Petroleum 
CouncU,  according  to  the  President's  first 
annual  report  on  advisory  committees 
Is  an  advisory  committee  The  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  Committee  Is  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, which  prepares  recommendations  for 
both  the  full  council  and  the  Govern- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  preparedness  committee 
membership  list  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Exhibit  A 
Natxonax.  Prr«OLrmf  Cocwcn,  CoicifrrTTX 

ON  KitniGCifCT  PiirAaxDtfxas 
Chairman    Carroll  M.  Bennett.  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  Texas  Pacific  Oil  Company,  Inc  . 
1700  One  Main  Place.  Dallas.  Texas  76250 

Vlc«  Chairman  M  A  Wright.  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Offlcer.  Exxon  Company 
U  S.A..  Poat  Office  Box  2180.  Houston.  Texas 
77001. 

Ex  officio:  H.  R.  True,  Jr..  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council,  c  o  True  OU  Com- 
pany. Poet  Office  Drawer  2360.  Casper  Wvo- 
mlng  82601. 

Cochalrman:  Hon.  Stephen  A.  WakeOeld 
AMisUnt  Secretary  for  Energy  and  Minerals! 
yJS.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20340. 

Secretary:  Vincent  M.  Brown.  Executive 
Director.  National  Petroleum  CouncU,  1625 
K  Street.  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

Ex  officio:  Robert  O.  Dunlop.  Vice  Chair- 
man. National  Petroleum  Council,  c/o  Sun 
OU  Company.  240  Radnor -Chester  Road  St 
Davids,  Pennsylvania  19087. 

Special  assistant  to  the  chairman:  Harry 
Green.  General  Manager.  Administrative 
Services.  Texas  Pacific  Oil  Company,  Inc., 
1700  One  Main  Hace.  Dallas.  Texas  75260. 

Orln  E.  Atkins.  Chairman  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Offlcer.  Ashland  OU.  Inc  .  Poet  Office 
Box  391.  Ashland.  Kentucky  41101 

H  Bridges.  President,  Shell  OU  Company. 
One  Shell  Plaza.  Houston.  Texas  77002. 

B  R.  Dorsey.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  OiUf 
Oil  Corporation.  Gulf  Building.  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania  15230.  ' 

Richard  J.  Gonzalez.  48  Tiel  Way.  Hous- 
ton. Texas  77019. 

B.  D  Goodrich.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp  .  Post  Of- 
fice Box  2521.  Houston.  Texas  77001. 

Maurice  P.  Granville.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Texaco  Inc  .  138  East  42nd  Street  New 
York.  New  York  10017. 

Jake  L  Hamon.  OU  and  Gas  Producer  Post 
Office  Box  663.  Dallas.  Texas  76221. 

John  A.  Kaneb.  President.  Northeast  Petro- 
leum Industries.  Inc.,  296  Eastern  Avenue, 
Chelsea.  Massachusetts  02150. 

W.  F  Martin.  President.  PhUllps  Petroleum 
Company.  PhUllps  Building.  BartlesvUle 
Oklahoma  74003 

William  A.  Lockwood.  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
399  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York  10022. 
Harold  M.  McClure.  Jr..  President.  McClure 
OU  Company.  Post  Office  Box  147,  Alma 
Michigan  48801. 

C.  B  McCoy.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc.,"  Wil- 
mington. Delaware  19898. 

D  A  McOee  Chairman.  Kerr-McOe«  Cor- 
poration. Kerr-McOee  Center.  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  73103. 

E    Clyde  McOraw.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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Tranaoontlnental  Gas  Pipe  Une  Corp  .  Post 
OfBoe  Box  1396,  Houston.  Texas  77001. 

Tom  B  Medders,  Jr..  Immediate  Past 
Pre«Ui»nt.  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America,  c/o  Medders  Petroleum  Cor- 
poraUon.  414  City  National  Building,  Wichita 
Falls.  Texas  78301. 

O.  N.  MUler.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Standard  OU  Company  of  California,  225 
Bush  Street,  Saa  FrancLsoo.  California  94104. 

Roljert  V  Sellers.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
ClUes  Service  Company,  60  Wall  Tower  New- 
York,  New  York  10006. 

John  E.  Swearlngen.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Standard  OU  Company  (Indiana). 
200  East  Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  minols 
60601. 

Rawlelgh  Warner.  Jr.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  MobU  OU  Corporation.  160  East  42nd 
Str»et.  New  York.  New  York  10017. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council's  stated  purpose 
Is  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and 'or  the  Director  of  Interior's  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas — which  is  being  transferred 
to  FEEA  under  S.  2776 — on  any  matter 
relating  to  petroleum  or  the  petroleum 
industiT.  On  December  11,  1973,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent M.  Brown,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council,  wrote  to 
Stephen  Wakefield,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  for  En- 
ergy and  Minerals.  In  his  letter,  Mr. 
Brown  re^juested  approval  for  a  meeting 
of  the  NPC's  Committee  on  Emergency 
Preparedness,  to  be  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day. December  17,  1973.  The  location  was 
not  agreed  upon  at  that  time.  The  letter 
'exhibit  B»  also  Indicated  a  tentative 
agenda.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Petroixtm  CotrNciL, 

December  11, 1973. 
Hon.  Stzfkzn  A.  Wakefield. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Energy  and  Minerals, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wakefield:  Mr.  Carrol  M.  Ben- 
nett. Chairman  of  the  NPC  Committee  on 
Emerge.icy  Preparedness,  wishes  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  his  group  on  Mouday.  December 
17.  1973  In  Washington.  D.C.  starting  at 
1:00  pm  The  exact  location  has  yet  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  members  of  the  staffs 
of  the  National  Petroleum  Council  and  the 
Office  of  OU  and  Gas. 

Pursuant  to  Article  14  of  the  Articles  of 
Organization  of  the  Council,  yotir  approval 
Is  requested  for  the  holding  of  this  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  for  the  following  agenda  for 
this  session: 

1.  Opening  Remarks — Cnrrol  M.  Bennett, 
Chairman. 

2.  Remarks  by  William  E.  Simon,  Admln- 
Istmtor,  Federal  Energy  Office. 

3  Review  and  Dlscvis«<  November  30.  1973 
Letter  from  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B    Morton 

4  Discuss  Timetable  for  Completion  of 
Committee's  Assignment. 

5.  Discuss  Any  Other  Matters  Pertinent  to 
the   Overall   Assignment   of   the   Committee. 
Sincerely. 

Vincent  M.  Brown 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
commlttee  on  Budgeting,  Management, 
and  Expenditures  has  collected  a  great 
deal  of  Information  on  the  Council  and  Its 
activities,  pursuant  to  Its  oversight  re- 
sporLsibllity  for  ad\  Isory  committees.  The 
letter  was  one  of  the  items  made  avail- 
able to  the  subcommittee  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 14. 


That  Friday,  a  call  to  the  NPC  revealed 
that  the  meeting  place  had  been  agreed 
upon — room  4426  Main  Treasury.  A  staff 
member  of  the  NPC  was  informed  that  a 
professional  stiff  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee would  attend.  No  problem  was  an- 
ticipated in  having  the  committee  staff 
member  attend. 

On  Monday,  December  17.  the  Federal 
Repister  carried  a  notice  of  the  meeting. 
Exhibit  C)  It  was  signed  on  "Thursday. 
December  13,  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Register  on  Decem'.ier  14,  and  published 
on  December  17,  the  day  of  the  meeting. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  notice 
apre  r  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXHIPTT    c 

COMMITTEK  ON  EMEaCENCT  PnEP.\RErNESS, 

NatIONM,  PnSOLKtTK  COUNCIL 

Nc4lCE     or     MEETING 

Pursuant  to  Lce-:ut!-e  Order  11886.  notice 
is  hereoy  given  m  the  following  meeting: 

The  Committee  on  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness of  the  National  Petrcleum  Council  will 
meet  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Monday.  December  17, 
1973.  The  exact  location  of  this  meeting  has 
not  ;  et  been  determlr.ed  but  Inquiries  may 
be  directed  tc  the  Director  of  Information. 
The  National  Petroleum  Coun-U,  Washington. 
DC,  telsohone  393-6100  The  proposed  agen- 
da includes  remnrlcs  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  the  Honorable  William  E  Simon. 
Adm!nl=tMt3r.  Pe:ieral  Enerey  Office,  discus- 
sion of  a  work  schedule  to  carry  out  the 
£:udy  rec,ueEted  by  the  Secretary-  of  Interior 
on  November  30,  1973,  and  ctter  pertinent 
metiers. 

The  purpose  cf  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  Is  solely  to  advice,  inform  and  mate 
recammendatlons  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  anv  matter  relatlne  to  petrrleum 
or  the  petroleum  Industry.  The  meeting  Is 
open  tD  the  public  to  the  extent  that  the 
determined  facilities  wUl  permit. 

Ben  TAroTA. 
Indiistriil  Specialist. 

DCCCMBCR  13,  1973. 

;PP-  Dec.  73-26716  FUed  12-14-73.  8:45  am] 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  no- 
tice itself,  when  viewed  a«{atnst  an  ideal 
notice  under  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act,  has  several  deficiencies : 

First,  the  notice  is  Issued  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  11686.  Ti-.is  Executive 
order,  designed  to  delegate  responsibili- 
ties of  the  President  under  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act.  does  not  have 
any  provision  for  such  notice.  On  the 
other  hand,  section  10<a>  i2i  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  does  have 
a  notice  requirement. 

Second,  the  OMB  guidelines  require 
that,  except  In  certain  rare  instances, 
a  minimum  of  7  days  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  should  be  given.  Certaiiilj-, 
a  notice  in  the  Register  on  the  same  day 
of  the  meeting  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Third,  the  Federal  Repister  notice  Is 
signed  by  "Ben  Tafova  Industrial  Spe- 
cialLst."  Mr.  Tafoya  is  with  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas.  and  serves  as  secretary 
to  several  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
advisory  committees. 

Fourth,  although  the  agenda  is  Includ- 
ed In  the  notice,  it  appears  that  William 
Simon  Is  chairman  of  Uie  committee. 
This  is  erroneous.  The  cochalrmen  are 
Carrol  M.  Bennett,  board  chairman  of 
Texas  Pacific  OH  Co..  and  Assistant  Sec- 


retary of  the  Interior,  Stephen  A.  Wake- 
field. 

THZ  MEETDta 

Chairman  Carroi  Bennett  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  After  some  opening 
remarks,  item  2 — remariis  by  Mr.  Si- 
mon— was  delayed. 

Agenda  item  No.  3  was  listed  as  a  re- 
view and  discussion  of  a  November  30, 
1973,  letter  from  Secretary  Morton  to 
NPC  Chairman  H.  A.  True. 

Although  no  copy  of  the  letter  was 
available,  after  discussion  with  the  NPC 
staff,  Mr.  Chvotkin  of  my  subcommittee 
staff  found  that  the  letter  requested  the 
NPC  to  establish  a  new  subcommittee, 
entitled  the  Emergency  Industry/Gov- 
ernment Cooperation  Subcommittee,  to 
help  Interior  plan,  organize,  and  staff  the 
Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation.  Under  S. 
2776.  OPA  will  be  transferred  to  the 
FEEA. 

An  unidentified  industry  speaker,  dis- 
cussing the  Morton  letter,  indicated  that 
the  nimiber  and  types  of  positions  had 
already  been  decided.  Adalllonal!y.  each 
position  had  a  job  description  which  was 
'sufficiently  flexible"  to  allow  latitude 
on  behalf  of  the  Government.  These  In- 
dustry people  could  then  participate  in 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation,  pro- 
dding the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  could 
get  the  legal  clearance.  Once  this  clear- 
ance was  obtained,  the  .NPC  could  be 
used  to  assign  these  slots  to  the  various 
companies. 

Assistant  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior 
Stephen  Wakefield  indicated  that  the 
various  antitrust  and  conflict  of  interest 
provMons  currently  in  the  various  en- 
erg:,-  bills  before  the  Congress  were  not 
acceptaJ3is,jWrBriuEing  these  individuals 
into  tlie  Government. 

Vince  Brown,  of  NPC,  Indicated  that 
the  original  structure  of  the  Office  of 
Petroleum  Allocation  was  deposed  by 
Admiral  Reich.  It  was  a  type  of  national, 
regional,  and  State  organization  that 
could  be  used  if  the  energy  crisis  i-eached 
the  allocation  stage.  In  that  case,  if 
drafting  of  industrj-  people  was  foimd 
de-irable.  NPC  could  be  "helrifiii  in  fill- 
ing positions"  by  recommendir^  key 
personnel,  but  again  reiterated  the  need 
for  protection  from  conflicts  df  interest. 
There  was  unanimous  Eigre«nent  from 
the  committee  on  this  point. 

After  some  discussion.  Mr  Brown  said 
that  it  took  approximately  4  years  for 
the  NPC  to  develop  the  structural  model 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  and  Gas 
Administration  iEPGA>.  and  only  a  Ht- 
tle  wa>  needed  to  bring  that  mxlel  into 
line  with  the  current  needs.  My  com- 
ments about  EPG.\  and  its  dominatkai 
by  large  oil  companies  appear  in  the 
November  27  Concrkssional  Record  be- 
ginning on  page  38142 

After  some  brief  remarks  from  Chair- 
man Bennett.  Administrator  Simon  join- 
ed t,he  meeting  .Mter  a  few  introductory 
words,  he  proceeded  to  questions.  Some 
of  his  brief  remarks  bear  noting. 

He  expressed  his  frustration  and  dis- 
grust  at  the  current  status  of  energy  bills 
in  the  Congress,  and  Indicated  that  if 
aiy  one  of  appro.ximately  20  amend- 
ments appeared  in  the  final  lecislation. 
he  would  recommer.d  a  Presidential  veto. 
He   felt   he  had   sufficient   pon-er   to 
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operate  now  without  legislation,  with 
cooperation  from  Indxistry  and  the 
American  people. 

Alter  a  question.  Mr.  Simon  indicated 
that  conflict-of-interest  provlfiloDA  were 
not  in  any  of  the  legislation. 

He  Indicated  that  if  he  tried  to  bring 
in  250  oil  people,  labor  would  "go  tlirough 
the  roof."  He  recognized  that  such  a 
draft  of  industry  people  would  not  "fly 
politically  ■'  He  would  have  to  see  if  he 
could  devise  another  way  to  utilize  the 
oil  industry,  including  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

A  question  was  raised  about  the  NPC. 
"The  NPC  is  in  a  state  of  confusion,"  the 
unidentified  individual  stated.  The  NPC 
bylaws  provide  that  the  NFC  advise  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfiBce  of  Oil  and  Gas.  'What 
is  the  NPC  position  now:""  he  asked.  Mr. 
Simon  replied  that  when  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas  moves  to  FEEA.  NPC  wUl 
go  too.  In  the  meantime.  Secretary  Mor- 
ton would  designate  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council  to  coordinate  with  Simon. 
Legally.  Simon  saw  no  problem  with  the 
reassignment. 

After  additional  conversation,  includ- 
ing remarks  about  the  legislation.  Mr. 
Simon  left.  Some  additional  prints  were 
discussed  w-.th  Bill  Johnson,  head  of  the 
Policy  Analysis  section  of  the  Federal 
E:nergy  OfQce. 

After  some  questions  were  asked  by 
committee  members,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  at  2 : 35  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  the  details  regarding 
the  meeting  this  week  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  Subcommitte<?.  and 
the  list  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee— all  from  industry — may  help 
show  xhy  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Opentions.  in  approving  S.  2776. 
has  required  that  these  committees  di- 
versify their  membershlo  suid  operate 
openly,  and  why  the  committee  wants  ex- 
emptlor-;  from  conflict-of-interest  stat- 
utes justified  publicly 

ether  important  energy  committees 
have  t^en  meeting  litely  in  closed  ses- 
sions yrith  Yiisfh  administniMon  officials. 
I  refer  to  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Sup- 
plv  Committee  and  its  subcommittees. 
One  met  on  short  notice  in  Exxon  head- 
quarters in  New  York  Thps<»  commft- 
tees— Mke  the  National  Petroleum 
Courcil  and  Its  subcommittees  and  co- 
ordinating committees — are  slso  exclu- 
sively "omnosed  of  officials  of  large  oil 
companies. 

These  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  com- 
mitters which  the  C»ovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  said,  ir  aprroving  S 
2778.  that  it  warts  broadened  out  and 
op«»ned  no 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sert  *->  insert  ?^  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  membershlo  a<!  of  this  month,  of  the 
Emereenry  Petroleum  Supply  Committee 
and  its  subcommittees. 

Th»re  being  no  objection,  th"  materii] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foDows: 

E^rnsrurr    Pmot^rit    Sm^r    CoMMrrrrr 

UxurzzsHtp    UsT     or     COJ|f*XT     hlXMBtH 

nxp«Est:rrArtvi.  and  Altzkmatx 

Aiaenc%a     ladependent.     50     Rockefeller 

Pi*a.  N*w  York.  .New  Tork;   J.  B.  Sunder- 

luui,  Bbvard  L.  CUrk 


ArmbUn  American  Oil  Co..  I34fi  Avenue 
of  the  Anierlc*a,  New  York,  New  York;  J.  J. 
Johnston:  Samuel  C.  Harper. 

.^ihland  Oil.  Inc..  P.O  Box  391.  Ashland, 
Kentucky;  Robert  E.  Yancey:  William  E 
Perrlne. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  SIS  South 
Flower  St..  Loe  Angeles.  California:  B.  B.  Mll- 
ner:  Norton  M  Smlrlock. 

Caltex  OU  Products  Company,  380  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  J  M  Vois 
W.  E.  Tucker. 

Cities  Service  Company.  Inc..  60  Wall 
Tower,  New  York,  New  York;  John  B.  Meyer: 
P..  H  Chltwood.  Cities  Service  Oil  Co  Box 
300.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Contlnenuil  OU  Company.  High  Ridge 
Park.  Stamford.  Conn.;  John  L.  Kelly,  Conti- 
nental OU  Co..  Western  Hemisphere  Pet  . 
Box  2197,  Houston.  Texas;  C.  8.  Nlcandros. 

Exxon  Corporation,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
.^merl^as.  New  York,  New  York:  D.  M.  Cox: 
Charles  O.  Peyton. 

Oetty  OU  Company.  3810  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard. Los  Angeles,  CaUfomla:  B  E.  WUUams: 
W  C  Godfrey. 

Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp..  Henry  A. 
Rosenberg,  Jr..  A.  J.  Morris.' 

Gulf  OU  Corporation.  Gulf  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  Zone  Q.  Johnson;  J.  N.  McOarvey. 
M.'irathon   Oil  Company.   539  South  Main 
Street.  Pludlay,  Ohio;   R.  M.  Churchwell-   A. 
D  Lodge. 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation.  150  East  42nd 
Street.  New  York.  New  York;  Herman  J. 
Schmidt;  Walter  A.  Bork. 

Murphy  OU  Corporation.  200  Jefferson 
Avenue.  El  Dorado,  Arkansas;  Charles  E 
Cowger;  Paul  C.  BUger. 

PhUllpi  Petroleum  Company.  344  Phillips 
Building.  Annex.  EartlesviJe.  Oklahoma; 
John  E.  Harris    Jr.;  C.  M.  McCormlck. 

Signal  on  and  Gas  Co  ,  Golden  Gate  Cen- 
ter. 2800  North  Loop  West.  Houston.  Texas: 
Walter  R  Bailard:  W.  H.  Thompson.  Jr. 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  California.  225  Bush 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  George  T. 
BaUou;   W.  Joi.es  McQulnn. 

Stsjidard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
>Uchi;i'an  Avenue.  Chicago,  llUnols;  George 
V  Myers;  W.  A  Klrkpatrlck. 

Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio) .  Midland  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  Frank  E.  Mcsler:  S.  S.  Myer. 
SheU   OU   Co..  Sian   O.   StUes;    Charles  L. 
Blackburn'. 

Sun  Oil  Company,  1608  Walnut  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Warren  E.  Burch;  J.  Van 
Dyck  Fear 

Texaco.  Inc .  135  East  42nd  Street.  New- 
York.  New  York:  R.  Howard  Wilson;  L.  W. 
Polm.ir 

Union  Oil  Co  of  Calif..  tJnlon  OU  Center. 
I-os  Angeles.  Calif ;  M.  8.  Thomson:  Howard 
S.  Said. 

Total  Pirtlclpatlng  Companies — 23. 

OBSCRVTR  COilPANT.  aEPBESENTAnVZ, 
ALTKXNArX 

.Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp..  One  Rockefeller 
Plaza  New  York.  New  York;  J.  D.  Ritchie. 
PresUeut:  M.  J.  PauUl.  One  RockefeUer  Plaza 
-Ve.v  Ycrk,  NY. 

BP  North  America.  Inc.,  620  Fifth  Avenue. 
Nev  York.  Nev  York:  P  G  Caza!et;  Michael 
J.  Bo.,ers. 

INOrSTRY    COtrNSEl. 

Cteanr.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Cr>nnect.ci.t  Avenue,  N.W  ,  Waslilngton,  DC: 
Robert  Krause.  Fowler  Hamilton,  John  K. 
Mallor\'.  Jr.,  Michael  Duncan.  William  Fen- 
wick.  New  York,  all  representatives. 
ao\TSKvxNr  cradimav 

Duke  R.  Llgon  and  Vice  Chairman.  Robert 
L.  Presley.  OSce  of  Oil  and  Gas.  U-8.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington.  DC. 
SBCkKTAar 

Bea  Tafoja.  Office  of  OU  and  Gas,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Washington.  D.C. 

In  process. 


MliliHiixiirP  LWT  OF  StTFTUT  AJCO  Dls  PKlBLTIo.v 

SuBcoMitrm*   or   EMxaasNcT    Prr«(  :.h,m 
ScppLT  CoMMrrrix 

COMPANY    MKMBn.    REP»XS»>fTATIVX,    AND 
ALTEXNATX 

AUantlc  Richfield  Co  .  61S  South  Flower 
St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  R.  M.  Burton;  N  M 
Smlrlock. 

Caltex  OU  Products  Co  ,  380  Madison  Ave  . 
New  York.  New  York;  Seymour  8  Miller, 
Chairman:  Ernest  F.  BCrug.  Jr 

Continental  OU  Co.,'  High  Rldgp  fark. 
Stamford.  Conn.;  H.  Kent  Bowden';  w.  B. 
Penton.' 

Exxon  Corporation.  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  New  York;  R.  E.  Wtl- 
helm;  R.  J  Seastream. 

Gulf  OU  Corporation,  Gulf  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  B.  C   Barnes;  J.  N.  Deakln. 

Marathon  OU  Company,  539  South  Main 
Street,  PlndUy.  Ohio;  R.  T,  Coates;  A.  D, 
Lodge. 

MobU  Oil  Corporation;  150  East  42d  Street 
New  York.  New  York;  T.  C.  Cory;  B.  P.  Trav- 
eler. 

PhlUlps  Petroleum  Company.  PhUllps 
Building,  BartlesvUle,  Oklahoma;  Charles  M. 
McCormlck;  Walter  I.  Weed. 

Standard  OU  Co.  of  Calif  .  225  Bush  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Houston  M.  Klm- 
brough;  L.  L.  Knudsen 

Standard  OU  Company  >  (Ohio) ,  William  P 
Mahar 

Sun  Oil  Company.  1808  Walnut  Street 
PhUadelphla,  Pa,:  J.  Van  Dyck  Pear;  John 
C,  S.  Wood. 

Texaco  Inc..  135  East  4ad  Street.  New  York. 
New  York;  H   C.  Xennv;  A.  G.  Hubert. 

Union  OU  Co.  of  CaJlf..  Union  Oil  Center 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  ;  H.  K.  Said:  L  R.  WUUams 
Union  OU  Company.  200  Bast  Golf  Road  Pal- 
atine, ni. 

OOVCHNMINT     COCHAOtMAK 

David  R.  Oliver.  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

COMPANY  OBSEBVER,  HEMIESENTATIVI:,  ALTEENATB 

Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp.;  One  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York.  New  York;  J.  D  Ritchie 
President;  M.  J.  PauUl,  One  RockefeUer 
Plaza.  New  York,  NY. 

BP  North  America,  Inc.,  620  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York;  P.  o  Gazalet  Presi- 
dent; Michael  J.  Bowers. 

Membesship    List    or    Transportation    Sitj- 

COMMITTXX    or    THE    EMERGENCY    PrmOLCTTM 

Supply  CoMMirm 

COMPANY   MEMBER,   REPRESENTATIVE,  ALTERNATE 

ArabUn  American  Oil  Co.,  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  New  York;  Thomas 
J.  Lane?;  WlUlam  F.  Todd. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company.  Box  3870,  T 
A..  Los  Angeles,  California;  C.  M.  Lynch;'  R 
B.  Hastle.  ARCO  Pipe  Line  Co..  ARCO  Build- 
ing, Independence,  Kansas. 

Exxon  Corporation,  1261  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  New  Y'ork;  C.  J,  Carven 
(Chairman) :  R.  c.  Baker 

Getty  OU  Company,  Getty-Union  Bank 
Bldg.  3810  Wllshlre  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles 
Calif  ;   W.  W.  Mitchell;   8.  P.  Carney. 

Gulf  Oil  C  jrporation.  Gulf  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  James  N.  Brown;  R.  F.  Cooke 

Marathon  OH  Company.  539  South  Main 
Street,  Fliidlay.  Ohio;  J.  B.  Pellaton;  L.  C 
Mthaly. 

MobU  Oil  Corporation.  150  East  42nd 
Street.  New  York.  New  York;  H.  A.  Steyn.  Jr  • 
G.  D.  Trelchler. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company.  PhUllps 
Buldlng  Annex.  Bartlesvllle.  Oklhoma;  Wal- 
ter I.  Weed.  Forrest  F.  Okerman. 

Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  225  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal.:  T.  8  Wyman. 
Chevron  Shipping  Co..  558  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.;  A.  G.  Parker.  Chevron 
Intl.  OU  Co  .  30  RockefeUer  Plaza.  Suite  3131 
New  York.  N,Y. 
Standard    Oil    Co.    (IndUna).    910    South 
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Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  lUljiols;  Capt.  C 
D  PhlUlps,  Amoco  Intemafl  OU  Co.,  300  East 
R\  d  ;r>h  errpet.  Chicago,  ni.;  Joseph  C 
>vp*v»r  Jr  .^mooo  Intemafl  Oil  Co.,  200 
^^v«-    >i^!r!.  ,;  1   street,  Chicago,  111, 

s  I!!  on  o.mpany,  1608  Walnut  Street, 
PhUadelphla.  Pa  ;  Jack  A  Collins;  Malcolm 
J  Prevot. 

Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42nd  Street.  New 
York.  NY.:  M   D   Annetta,  J    J.  BarteU,' 

Total  partlrlpstlne  ■''.m;'Hr:':e!v     12 


CI.'\-F'iN  Mr.N  T 


n  ^;K.MAr 


Earl  G.  EUerbrake,  Office  of  OU  and  Gas, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

OBSERVES  COMPANY,  REPRESENTATIVE,  ALTERNATE 

Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp.,  One  RockefeUer 
Plaza,  New  York.  NY.;  J.  D.  Ritchie  < Presi- 
dent); G.  H.  Bye.  One  RockefeUer  Plaza. 
New  York.  NY. 

BP  North -America,  Inc..  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y :   P    O    TTa-ralet    (President). 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent.itlves  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H,J.  Res. 
736)  to  pro\ide  for  a  fea.<^lbllity  study  and 
to  accept  a  gift  from  the  United  States 
Capitol  Historical  Society. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5874)  to  establish  a  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank,  to  provide  for  coordi- 
nated and  more  efficient  financing  of 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrow- 
ings from  the  public,  and  for  othar  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  tJiat 
the  Hoa-^e  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3153)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  make  certain  technical  and  conform- 
ing changes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs.  Grtffiths,  Mr.  Rcsten- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  ScHNEEBELi.  Mr.  Collier, 
and  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Viiginia  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
tlie  part  of  the  House. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  655.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  naming 
of  the  lake  to  be  created  by  the  Buchanan 
Dam,  Chowchllla  River,  Calif.;  and 

S.  1945.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketl.ig  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  so  as  to  authorize  certain  grape- 
fruit niarketing  orders  which  provide  for  a:i 
assessment  against  l;andlers  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  a  marketing  promotion  program 
to  also  provide  for  a  CMdlt  against  such  as- 
sessment In  the  case  of%andlcrs  who  expend 
dlre'-tly  for  marketing  promotion. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequentli" 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


NEW  RECORDHOLDER  IN  ATTEND- 
ANCE AT  SUCCFJSSFUL  ROLIX  AIJ 
VOTES 

Mr  ROBERT  f  BYRD  .M;  President 
it  has  long  been  an  accepted  maxim  In 
the  wo.-Id  of  athletics  that  re:ords  are 
made  to  be  broken,  r.nd  while  athletes  are 
at  a  premium  in  thi.<;  Chamber,  we  have 
one  distinguished  Member  who  has  to- 
day broken  the  record,  indeed,  some  daj-s 
ago  he  broke  the  then  existing  record, 
and  he  has  now  reached  an  cr.'.iab'.e 
plateau. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  should  be  the  rec- 
ordbreaker  as  his  distinction  as  a  Sen- 
ator Is  almost  equalled  by  his  reputr.tlon 
as  an  athlete. 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  training  rou- 
tine has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
Interrupted  by  extraneous  Influences,  he 
has  broken  the  record  several  days  ago 
which  our  former  colleague,  former  Sen- 
ator Margnret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine, 
held  in  answering  2.941  successive  roll- 
call  votes. 

Several  days  ago,  as  I  say.  Senator 
Proxmire  exceeded  that  record.  Today 
Senator  Proxjobe  answered  his  3,002d 
successive  rollcall  vote  "nd  he  is  the  nev. 
alltlme  recortiholder. 

It  would  be  .surprising  If  this  figure  is 
not  substantially  increG-^ed  in  the  .vears 
to  come,  as  Senator  Proxmite's  outstand- 
ing capsbillties  are  m-.tched  only  bv  his 
robust  good  health. 

Today,  as  all  Senators  may  see.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  carries  the  scars  of  this 
battle. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committe?^.  and  I  express  the 
hope  that  he  will  long  continue  his  ex- 
cellent example  of  conscientiousness,  in- 
dustriousness.  and  high  skill. 

A  quote  from  the  Confucian  Analects 
seems  to  fit  Senator  Phoxmire  : 

The  superior  man  is  modest  In  his  speech".  '^ 
but  exceeds  In  his  actions. 

While  it  mcy  be  said,  in  jest,  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not  al- 
ways modest  in  his  speech,  he  most  sure- 
ly always  exceeds  in  his  actions. 

I  ask  umnlmous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  stand  In  recess  for  2  minutes  so 
that  Senators  may  shake  the  left  hand  of 
Senator  Proxmtrt   fLaughter] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Olr 
Stattord^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  3:46  p.m..  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  for  2  minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  r.t  3:48  p.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  SxArroRD). 

M-.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  mike  a  brief  statement, 
I  join  In  the  remarks  mad?  by  the  dis- 
tinguished raajority  whip,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd). 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  been  follow- 
ing the  count  as  closely  as  Senator  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  I  just  realized  that  as 
of  now  my  dlstlng\ilshed  senior  colleague 
has  exceeded  the  record  formerly  held 


by  :o,rn-e:-  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
S.'iUlh 

I  wnra  to  say  for  the  .-e^ord  that  1.  loc. 
have  a  remarkably  good  attendance  rec- 
ord which  wouid  receive  much  more  no- 
tice if  it  were  not  for  the  record  of  my 
distinguished  senior  coilearue 

I,  ux),  have  a  distingm.shed  rword  as 
an  athlete  which  would  also  receive  much 
more  att-eniion  if  it  were  not  for  the  rep- 
uution  of  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league. 

I  join  in  the  'c^iigraiulations  and 
promise  that  I  will  make  no  effort  to  ex- 
ceed the  record  estsblLshed  by  ny^^senior 
colleague  from  WL'^consin. 


FEDERAL       ENERGY       EMERGENCY 
ADMLN'ISTRATIGN  ACT 

The  Sen?te  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  2776)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  energy  policies 
and  programs. 

ORDER     POB     TIME    UMrTATION     ON 
AMEKDMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
limitation  cf  a  hr>lf-hour  on  all  amend- 
ments remaining,  the  time  to  be  equally 
dividod  between  the  sponsors  and  the 
managers  of  the  bill;  and  1  hour  on  the 
Weicker  amendment,  the  same  time  al- 
location to  be  made  and  that  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  th-^  request  of  the  Senator 
from  ATontana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jeff  Baker  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  remainder  of  the  debate 
on  the  enerpv-  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  cosponsored 
bv  Mr.  MoNDALE  and  Mr.  Proxmire  and 
ask  for  its  immedicte  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  I 
will  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  33.  immediately  after  line  24.  in- 
sert  the   follo*-lng  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  oher  prortsioB 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  formu- 
late and  Implement  such  regulatory  and 
other  actions  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
unduly  discriminate  against  any  industry  or 
any  region  of  the  \jmted  States;  and  further 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provlsloa 
of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  formu- 
late and  Implement  such  regulatory  an<l 
other  actions  In  a  manner  designed  to  in- 
s\:re  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
the  costs  and  burdens  of  meeting  tbe  tn- 
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ergy  crlstB  abmiX  be  borne  equally  by  every 
sector  and  segment  of  the  country." 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
not  take  more  than  3  minutes  on  the 
amendment  I  understand  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  Ls  prepared  to  accept  it. 
This  amendment  reads  as  foUowa: 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provialon  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  formulate 
a4d  Implement  such  regulatory  and  other 
actions  In  a  manner  which  does  :.ot  unduly 
dLscrtminate  against  any  Industry  or  any 
region  of  the  United  States,  and  further 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  formu- 
late and  Implement  such  regulatory  and 
other  actions  in  a  manner  deelgned  to  Insure 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the 
costs  and  burdens  of  meeting  the  energy 
crisis  shaU  be  bom*  equally  by  every  sector 
and  segment  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  my  specific  reason  for 
introducing  the  amendment  at  this  time 
is  that  a  story  In  Newsweek  magazine  on 
the  energy  crisis  stated: 

Furthermore.  Slmo:.  »rd  other  energy  au- 
thorities are  considering  a  ban  on  the  use 
of  snowmobiles  and  pleasure  boats. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  everyone 
agrees  tliat  there  are  various  activities 
that  have  a  special  priority  in  terms  of 
their  critical  necessity,  and  I  think 
ever>-one  would  agie<  that  those  activi- 
ties requiring  fuel  for  the  production  of 
food  would  rank  in  ilie  highest  priority, 
and  those  activities  for  the  healing  of 
homes,  for  example,  would  rank  In  the 
ver>-  highest  priority. 

However,  there  are  many,  many  other 
activities  in  this  country  wliich  rate  a 
high  priority,  even  though  they  rank  be- 
low those  activities  of  producing  fj.-od 
and  heating  homes.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  well  understood  that  recreation  is  a 
fundamental  acUvliy.  and  should  be 
fairly  treated,  with  other  activities  of 
tliat  ranking  and  piiority  of  importance. 

I  would  point  out  very  briefly  that 
tourism  is  one  of  the  largest  industries 
in  America.  A  congressional  study  by  the 
^fational  Tourism  Resources  Review 
Commission  stated  that  recreation  is  a 
$61  billion  a  yea.r  industry,  which  em- 
ploys over  4  million  people. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  insure  that  such  activities  as  recrea- 
tion not  be  unduly  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  \ 

Mr.  RTBICOFF  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Kay  McKrogh 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  furJier  consideration  of  the  bill 
^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  <  Mr.  Ptrcy  '  and  myself,  we  will 
gladly  accept  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 

NtL30!«  1  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  en  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  W.iconsin. 

The  amer^dment  was  agreed  to. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  ARMED 
FORCES    MISSING    IN    ACTION    IN 

UiDOCHINA 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unan'juous  onsent  that  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Relations  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  217  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  is  In  the  Chamber,  and 
the  chairman.  I  understand,  is  on  his  way 
to  the  Chamber.  They  have  no  objection 
to  the  conslderaUon  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  please  repeat  his 
request? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  The  request  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  217  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  title  as  follows: 

To  pay  tribute  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  missing  In  Indochina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Sc'nate  will  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  consulted  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  about  the  res- 
olution. As  I  understand,  the  distln- 
eiilshed  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  ArKENi  is  atraut  to  explain  its  pur- 
pose. I  think  this  is  proper  procedure, 
and  the  com-nittee  is  glad  to  go  along 
with  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  The  committee  will  not  have 
M-ne  to  hold  another  meeting,  since  only 
1  or  2  days  of  the  session  remain. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  failure 
to  account  for  all  of  the  men  mi.ssing 
in  action  durln?  the  years  the  U.S.  forces 
were  in  Indochina  is  a  source  of  great 
distress  in  this  coimtry. 

I  think  the  least  we  can  do  now  Is 
to  adopt  the  resolution  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  OStlahoma  'Mr.  Bartlett*  of- 
fers. I  hive  d'.scussed  the  proposal  with 
our  chairman  and  with  other  members 
of  the  committee.  We>ftave  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  ftie  resolution. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  Its 
responslbUlty  as  well  as  Its  gratitude  to  the 
one  t'.tousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  cur- 
rentl..  r,ted  as  missing  In  action  In  Indo- 
china: ana 

Whereas  'J»e  families  of  these  missing  men 
are  entltleu  to  an  accounting  of  their  fate: 
and 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  have  disre- 
garded the  Parts  Peace  Agreement  which  pro- 
vides In  section  8b: 

"The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to  get 
Information  about  thoae  military  personnel 
and  foreign  clviiuns  of  the  parties  missing 
in  action,  to  determine  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to  facili- 
tate exhumation  and  repatriation  of  the  re- 
mains, and  to  take  any  other  such  measures 
as  may  be  required  to  get  information  about 
these  still  considered  missing  in  action." 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  basic  hu- 
manity and  Justice  for  North  Vietnam  to 
allow  the  United  States,  or  a  neutral  nation 
or  third  party  such  as  the  Red  Cross  to  search 


for  the  location  of  mlMlng  In  action  through- 
out Indochina:  Now.  therefore.  b«  it. 

Retolved,  That  the  United  uui-ea  .->«:.&:« 
urge  the  President  to  continue  to  ..se  every 
diplomatic  avenue,  tncludli:);  Nt>ri;i  Viet- 
nam's aUles  and  the  Un!t«<l  Natt  :^  -. .  a^i^t 
lu  obtaining  the  necessary  cooperatiuu  and 
information  concerning  our  missing  men; 
and 

That,  during  this  Christmas  season,  the 
grateful  people  of  our  Nation  give  a  special 
remembrance  through  our  thoughts  and  our 
prayers  for  those  brave  men  and  their  loyal 
famUles  who  have  given  so  much  for  each 
of  us. 


FORTHCOMING  RETIREMENT  OF 
SENATOR  ERVIN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
that  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
<Mr.  Ervini  has  today  advised  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  will  not  seek  reelection  next 
year  is  bound  to  sadden  all  Members  of 
this  body.  past,  and  pre.sent.  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  this 
great  North  Carolinian,  and  American. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  friendship  with 
Senator  Ervin  dates  back  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  I  have  observed  him  and 
supported  him  in  his  vigorous  battles 
through  the  years  to  hold  back  a  flood 
of  unwise  pieces  of  legislation  which,  de- 
spite Senator  Ervin's  warnings,  were  en- 
acted, and  which  have  since  frustrated 
the  lives  of  literally  millions  of  Amer- 
icans 

He  endured  caustic  criticism  aimed  at 
him  by  some  of  the  Nations  major  news 
media.  He  did  so  unflinchingly  and  cou- 
rageously and.  In  the  process,  easily  won 
reelection  to  the  Senate  time  after  time 
as  a  recognized  conservative.  During  that 
period,  he  grew  steadily  in  the  favor  and 
affection  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

It  is.  of  course,  one  of  the  ironies  of 
our  time  that  .some  of  the  same  major 
news  media  that  once  so  harshly  mocked 
and  ridiculed  Senator  Ervin.  today  look 
with  favor  upon  him.  Whereas  he  was 
vii  tually  denied  coverage  in  those  days — 
except  for  criticism  and  ridicule — when 
he  pleaded  against  the  enactment  of  im- 
w.se  "social  legislation*"  which  he  con- 
tended was  unconstitutional,  he  now  is 
praised  and  revered  by  the  major  news 
media  of  the  country 

Senator  Ervin  wUl  leave  the  Senate. 
Mr  President,  with  the  best  personal 
wishes  of  his  colleagues.  He  has  become 
a  legend  In  his  owtj  time,  and  he  has 
chosen  to  retire  at  a  Ume  when  he  Is 
recognized  throughout  the  land  as  a  man 
■^ho  has  made  his  mark  on  history. 

Senator  Ervin-  Is  my  friend.  I  am  his 
Though  we  no  longer  belong  to  the  same 
political  party.  I  shall  always  remember 
and  be  grateful  for  his  va'lant  battles  oi 
.vears  gone  by.  I  shared  his  principles 
then;  I  cling  to  those  principles  now;  and 
like  the  majority  of  my  fellow  North 
Carolinians.  I  am  grateful  that  he  was 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 

To  him  and  his  deer  wife,  Mrs  Helms 
and  I  reiterate  our  respect  and  affection. 
V.'e  wLsh  'Senator  Sam"  and  Mrs  Ervin 
every  happiness  and  iov 
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FEDERAL       ENERGY       EMERGENCY 
ADMINISTRATION   ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  tS  2776)  to  provide 


for  the  effective  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation  'i  energy  p<ili(  ie;  and 
program."! 

Mr  HARTKE  M:  President.  I  j,ave 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  a."=k 
to  have  stated 

"     The      PRLSIDINO     OFFIC?:h        Hie 
amendment  will  be  .stated 

The  a&.sl.'itant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  32.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  accordingly: 

■TOCKPILING    PKOHISmCD 

Skc.  113.  The  Administrator  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  within  80  days  of  enactment 
of  this  bill,  a  report  which  shall  include 
but  not  be  Umlted  to  the  following: 

(A)  Assessing  the  degree  to  which  any 
person,  partnership,  corporation,  or  other  or- 
ganization Is  stockpiling  m  addition  to  ordi- 
nary and  necesaary  requirements  more  fuels. 
of  all  types,  than  he  requires  to  meet  his  rea- 
sonable needs: 

(B)  Specifying  what  actions  the  Adminis- 
trator has  taXen  to  prevent  the  undue  stock- 
piling of  fuels: 

(C)  Setting  forth  all  rules,  regulations, 
and  policies  governing  stockpiling  adopted  by 
the  Administration:  and 

(D)  Detailing  any  additional  Rtatutory 
authority  needed  by  the  Administrator  to 
control  and  prevent  the  stockpiling  in  addi- 
tion of  fuels  to  ordinary  and  necessary  re- 
quirements by  producers,  wholesalers,  dis- 
tributors, and  consumers. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  my  amendment  No.  919. 

My  amendment  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  Act  would 
force  the  Administrator  of  this  new- 
energy  agency  to  Initiate  a  task  force 
study  of  the  stockpiling  and  hoarding  of 
fuels.  He  would  have  to  submit  his  re- 
port to  the  Congress  within  60  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

The  President  has  called  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  conserve  energy  by  asking 
millions  to  suffer  inconvenience  and  pos- 
sible economic  distress  in  order  to  con- 
serve fuel  resources.  Our  thermostats  are 
turned  down,  our  cars  must  be  driven  at 
50  miles  per  hour,  and  our  schools  and 
factories  may  be  forced  to  operate 
shorter  hours. 

These  conservation  methods  and  pro- 
grams have  resulted  in  energy  savings 
but  the  worst  shortages  are  yet  to  come. 
Some  regions  of  the  Nation  face  the 
prospect  of  up  to  40  percent  energy  short- 
ages if  weather  turns  severe  and  alterna- 
tive supplies  are  not  found.  Already  con- 
sumers are  suffering  serious  hardships 
as  a  result  of  shortages,  price  increases, 
and  restrictions  on  the  availability  of 
petroleum  fuels  Shortages  and  hard- 
ships will  be  made  much  more  severe  If 
Individuals  and  corporations  stockpile 
energy  supplies  and  hoard  them  to  the 
detriment  of  other  consumers 

The  information  I  am  asking  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  ferret  out  and  disclose  to 
the  American  public  L«;  vital.  Sources 
close  to  the  oil  industrj-  tell  us  some  sup- 
pliers are  holding  back  fuel  until  prices 
go  up.  We  have  all  heard  the  charge  that 
the  oil  industry-  has  used  the  crisis  to 
prevent  Independents  from  obtaining 
sufBclent  supplies  to  stay  In  business. 

This  study  is  necessary.  I  think  the 
facts  have  to  be  made  known.  After 
ascertaining  this  information,  we  will  be 


able  to  properly  determine  whether  or 
:.ot  there  i.-^  a  real  oil  shortage  crlsLs  We 
ail  know  that  we  cannot  get  enough  fuel 
and  that  the  price  ha.s  lncrea.sed  on  gaso- 
hne  and  heating  oil.  but  we  do  not  know 
\'  th:<;  ;  .i  leKilimate  ri.sl.t;.  This  study 
.-nould  an.swer  this  question. 

This  amendment  deals  with  the  -ame 
situation  I  had  la.st  night  I  have  di;;- 
cussed  this  matter  with  the  manager  nf 
the  bill  and  the  ranking  member.  We 
have  cleared  up  all  the  dlfTlculties.  It 
calLs  for  a  report  on  unnecessary  stock- 
piling and  hoarding 

Mr.  RIBICOF-F  On  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ilhnoi.s  and  myself,  we  are 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ihank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Connecticut  and 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
indicate  my  complete  concurrence  with 
the  amendment  and  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Harfke)  for 
his  foresight  in  preparing  It. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  All  time  on  this  amend- 
ment has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Hartke'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I 
ask  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

S.  2776 

On  page  53.  line  2.  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec 
204."  and  before  "There". 

On  page  53,  between  lines  18  and  19.  in- 
sert the  following; 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Interim 
Federal  Energy  Emergencv  Administration 
established  by  Title  I  of  this  Act.  may.  If  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council  pursuant  to  (a)  and  if 
designated  by  the  President,  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  in  order  to  coordinate 
the  functions  of  that  Administration  with 
those  of  the  Council  .  nd  to  assure  neces- 
sary continuity  subsequent  to  the  termina- 
tion of  Title  I  as  provided  by  Section  125 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  beUeve  it  is  accept- 
able to  him.  :  ha  e  also  m.cntioned  it  to 
my  dlstln?x:ished  colleajaie.  Mr.  Percy. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  administra- 
tor to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Council 
on  Energy  Policy.  At  present,  the  law 
provides  that  the  Council  shall  be  chaired 
by  a  fulltlme  chairman,  which  could  have 
the  effect  of  disqualifying  the  Federal 
Energy  Adm.lnlstrator.  Mr  Simon.  This. 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  President 
to  appoint  Mr  Simon  to  both  offices 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  this  is 
a  good  amendment  and  I  accept  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  Pre.sident.  the  reason 
I  have  strongly  objected  to  title  n — the 
three-member  Council  on  EInergy  Pol- 
icy— is  that  we  would  have  had  an  ad- 
ministrator with  operational  responsibil- 
ities who  would  have  be^n  separated  from 


the  pohcy  coordination  function  created 

in  the  White  House  by  title  II  This 
amendment  enables  the  President  to  tie 
together  policy  and  the  admmistratlon  o{ 
tr.e  ongoing  proi^.'-am.  if  ne  so  <  hcKjses 
by  appointing  the  Administrator  as 
Ch,::,-man  of  'he  Coumi;  it  i,.  a  pood 
amendment  and  provides  some  measure 
of  needed  flexibility.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr  President.  I 
yield   back   the   remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  tlie  remainder  of  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  thio  aniendmeni  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  oi  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois 
'Mr.  Stevenson  I . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cle'-k 
read  as  follows : 

S.  2T76^- 

On  page  48.  lUie  15.  Insert  the  following 
in  Section  124  (a)  (5).  delete  the  word  "tech- 
nology."  and  Insert  Instead  the  following-     " 

•Technology;  Provided.  That  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral.  pursuant  to  Section  118  of 
this  Title,  shall  monitor  and  review  said 
analysis  and  provide  his  comments  to  the 
Congress    and    the    Admlnlstrator," 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  insure  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  will  have  the  duty  to 
oversee  the  development  of  the  In- 
dependent analysis  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves. The  flgiires  on  the  amount  and 
location  of  these  reserves  are  among 
the  most  closely  guarded  secrets  of  the 
industry-.  Yet.  public  access  to  these  fig- 
ures is  absolutely  essaiUal  for  the  de- 
velopment of  any  fair  national  energy 
policy. 

All  reports  required  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Emergency  Administration  would 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
The  amendment  simply  makes  clear  that 
the  one  report  which  may  prove  most 
controversial  also  will  receive  the  objec- 
tive and  forthright  analysis  of  a  group  of 
experts  directly  responsible  to  Congress. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, in  performing  this  function,  will 
consult  widely  with  other  agencies  with- 
in the  Government  and  draw  on  all 
sources  of  expertise  to  make  sure  that 
our  energj'  policy  is  based  on  strong,  veri- 
fied information. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking 
member  would  agree  to  this  amendment 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  I  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  ALchigan. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  should 
hke  to  ask.  for  purposes  of  clarification, 
as  I  have  not  had  the  necessarj-  time 
to  studj-  the  amendment,  what  new  au- 
thority does  this  give  to  the  GAO? 

Mr.  HART.  It  makes  it  expUcit.  if  I 
could  respond,  that  the  charge  to  the 
Comptroller  General  he  that  he  renew  .^ 
the  report  called  for— I  think  it  is  the  "" 
seventh  subsection  of  this  section  of  the 
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bUl— M  some  would  hold  that  even  with- 
out this  language  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral could  play  a  role  In  the  analysis  of 
the  reserves  Even  U  this  U  true,  at  least 
we  put  him  on  notice  of  our  Interest  and 
desire  that  he  in  fact  participate  in  this 
speciflc  report  and  review 

I  must  confess  that  earlier  in  the  day 
I  had  hoped  very  much  that  we  could 
have  that  independent  review  assigned  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I 
realize,  after  speaking  with  a  number  of 
those  directlj-  concerned  with  the  bill, 
that  this  effort  would  have  been  a  fail- 
ure. The  votes  were  not  there.  So  this 
is  a  fallback  position. 

Mr  PERCY  With  that  explanation.  I 
fully  accept  the  amendment 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  RIBICOFP  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  nvy  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  >1clded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  aflrreelng  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart'  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  H.\THAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
I  ask  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows ; 

On  page  3<>  after  line  2«!\aaert  the  fol- 
lowing 

"Prorided  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
part  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
siiall  disclose  upon  identifiable  request,  and 
at  reasonable  rosi.  any  information  or  data 
of  the  type  which  could  not  be  excluded 
from  public  annual  reports  to  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  pursuant  to 
•ection  13  or  I5id)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  by  a  business  enterprise 
exclualvely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
•ale  of  a  single  product,  unless  such  in- 
formation or  data  concerns  or  relates  to  the 
trade  secrets,  processes,  operation*,  style  of 
work,  or  apparattis  of  a  business  enterprise 

Mr.  HATHAWAY*  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  applies  to  section  116<b'. 
concerrung  pubiic  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion. My  amendment  appUes  a  standard 
established  by  the  Congress  m  Public  Law 
M-28.  Economic  SUbilizatlon  Act 
Amendments  of  1973.  for  pubUc  disclos- 
ure of  financial  information,  as  supplied 
In  that  case  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil. The  amendment  employs  the  lan- 
guage of  section  205'bM3>  of  that  act. 
modified  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
S.  2776. 

This  amendment  clanfl««  the  fact  that 
the  pubhc  disclosure  provisioDs  of  the 
Econormc  SUbilizaLion  Act.  as  amended, 
oonimue  to  apply  to  Information  cur- 
renOy  collected  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  In  its  Energy  Division  which 
^-ilL  upon  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, be  collected  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  AdmlnistraUon.  under  the 
lran«fer  of  authority  provided  in  aectlon 
105. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  extends 
the  standard  employed  m  the  Economic 
Etabihzation  Act  for  public  dlaciosure  of 
financial  information  to  information  or 
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data  collected  under  other  provlaiona  ot 
8.  277«. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  dlscuased  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  I  understand  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  It 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  the  Senator 
from  Ellnols  also  accepts  it, 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
•  Mr.  Hathaway). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President,  there 
are  two  more  amendments,  I  imderstand. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  IS  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

AMKNDMKNT    NO      929 

Mr.  WEICKER  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  call 
up  mv  amendment  at  the  desk 

ThJ  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  sUted. 

The  second  assistant  legLslatlve  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  4«,  beglnnUig  in  line  21.  strike 
out  -rhla  Utle  shall  terminate  June  30 
1975.  •  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Thu  tlUe 
shall  terminate  June  30,  1974.". 

On  page  49.  beglnnUig  in  line  I.  strike  out 
•1974,  and  »200  000.000  annually  for  each 
of  the  flscal  years  1975  and  1976  to  carrv  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.-  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof     1974  " 

On  page  4d.  beginning  Ui  line  5.  strike  out 
■  »nd  $75000.000  annually  for  each  of  the 
flv:*!  years  1975  and  1976". 

Mr  WEICKER  Mr  President,  first.  let 
me  compliment  the  dlstinjaiished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  "Mr  Ribi- 
corr)  and  the  dlsUnguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pircy"  on  the  work 
they  have  done  with  respect  to  this  act 
which  would  esublisli  the  Federal  Ener- 
gy Emergency  AdmlnLstratlon.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  their  work  product, 
and  my  amendment  in  no  wise  Indicates 
anything  but  the  fullest  confidence  In 
them  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Oovemm'«nt  Operations 

However.  I  think  It  U  necessary  to 
point  out  that  we  are  once  again  engaged 
in  an  unprecedented  turning  over  of  con- 
gressional power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  and  It  Is  bemg  done  in  a  time 
of  "emergency."  Congress  does  not  go 
ahead  and  give  up  Its  power  in  normal 
times.  This  happens  always  under  emer- 
gency condition?,  and  I  think  u-e  all  agree 
that  an  energy  crisis  Is  upon  us.  But  I 
think  It  is  also  necessary  to  retain.  In 
some  way.  congressional  authority  to  re- 
view the  poLcies  of  this  Nation. 

Under  this  act.  for  a  year  and  a  half 


there  would  be  no  effective  chack  m  the 
policymaking  power  of  the  enerKy  iJtar 
and  or  his  staff.  I  agree  that  In  the  bill 
are  sections  which  require  reports  to 
Congress.  There  Is  a.  section  which  re- 
quires the  President,  ui  June  ol  1974.  to 
make  his  recommendations  as  to  a  per- 
manent organizational  structure  for 
Federal  emergency  energy  policymaking 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  teeth, 
whereby  this  body  can  act  should  It  ef- 
Admlnlstrator  or  those  aroimd  him  under 
fectively  review  the  actions  taken  by  the 
the  powers  granted  imder  this  bill. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  obviously, 
change  Is  contemplated,  because  if  we 
turn  to  section  123  of  the  bill,  it  setc 
forth  the  following 

The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  30,  1974,  a  report 
setting  forth  his  recommendations  for  a 
permanent  Federal  organizational  arrange- 
ment for  the  management  and  development 
of  policy  for  energy  and  natural  resources. 

That  Is  proper.  I  thmk  we  .should  have 
those  recommendations.  But  what  about 
our  recommendations?  What  about  any 
flaws  we  might  discover?  Where  is  our 
chance  to  enter  the  scene  and  correct 
any  WTongs?  Every  decision  th^  man 
makes  is  going  to  be  a  tough'*l!eclslon. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  legislation- 
excuse  the  pun— Is  exceedingly  volatile. 
There  will  be  many  times  when  many 
people  will  react  against  FEEA  policies  I 
think  we  ought  to  stand  in  there  with  the 
FEEA  Administrator,  taking  responsibil- 
ity for  policymaking  and  the  policies 
themselves,  since  they  will  affect  all 
Americans. 

But  It  Is  also  po&slble,  as  we  have  seen 
In  other  Instances,  that  the  granting  of 
such  sweeping  powers  can  come  back  to 
haunt  us.  This  Is  basically  what  crossed 
my  mind  as  I  looked  over  the  proposed 
legislation  and  tried  to  find  some  way— 
without  interfering  with  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  agency— by  which  we 
could  exert  some  sort  of  congressional 
check. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  want  the  FEEA  Ad- 
mini.«:trator  coming  to  Congress  or  to  the 
committees  every  day  on  every  decision 
he  has  to  make.  That,  for  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes,  would  completely 
dismember  the  nuthorlty  and  the  de- 
cisionmaking flower  he  should  have  In 
thl.s  emergency  situation. 

Do  I  think  It  unreasonable  to  have  this 
act  expire  on  June  30.  1974.  so  that  It 
has  to  be  reauthorized  by  Congress?  No 
I  do  not  That  Is  a  fair  check  That  date 
Is  clearly  recognized  as  a  Ume  when  re- 
view is  in  order— recognized  In  respect  to 
the  President  and  the  powers  he  Is  given 
under  the  bill,  whereby  he  Is  to  make  his 
recommendations  on  Improving  the  legis- 
lation by  June  30.  1974. 

Mr  President,  as  far  as  the  energy 
emergency  legislation  that  has  been  ap- 
proved In  conference,  I  saw  this  morning 
where  the  emphasis  is  on  how  Congress 
has  given  up  its  power  to  the  President  in 
the  area  of  gas  rationing  The  Record 
will  jvhow  I  voted  for  gas  rationing.  I  am 
perfectly  wUllng  to  take  the  responsl- 
bUlty  for  the  tough  decisions  on  my 
shoulders,  as  do  others  But  again,  the 
emphasis  In  the  public  mind  Is  on  how 
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we  have  given  up  our  authority  In  emer- 
gency conditions  rather  than  having  the 
guts  to  hang  In  there  and  .share  the  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  the  credit  for  ac- 
tions taken. 

Once  this  act  is  passed  there  is  no  way 
that  we  can  say  that  we  share  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  decisions  that 
are  made  by  the  energy  caar.  TTiis  body 
has  given  to  that  Individual  the  power 
enjoyed  by  each  one  of  us  as  a  Senator. 
In  essence,  we  are  saying.  "Do  what  you 
want  to  do  and  come  back  to  us  in  a  year 
and  a  half  '  Some  will  say.  "Fine;  go 
ahead:  the  decisions  are  all  his." 

No.  I  say.  ffbt  In  this  day  and  age  when 
the  public  has  been  alerted  on  the  whole 
Issue  of  the  abdication  of  power  by  Con- 
gress to  the  President 

It  is  only  his  responsibility  when  we 
have  givai  him  our  power.  That  is  the 
clearcut  issue  before  the  Senate.  It  was 
the  Issue  we  mulled  over  as  to  how  we 
could  provide  some  sort  of  check  so  that 
we  could  not  be  accused  of  ducking  our 
responsibility. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration Is  that  they  have  to  recruit  peo- 
ple for  a  long  period  of  time  and  that 
they  could  not  get  them  without  long- 
term  employment  prospects.  I  think  the 
energy  crisis  will  be  with  us  for  more 
than  a  month,  more  than  a  year,  and 
much  longer  If  It  Is  not,  fine;  let  us  fold 
up  the  act.  I  think  we  will  renew  this 
legislation  come  June  of  1974,  but  I  want 
to  retain  that  power  In  this  body.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  a  year  from  now  or  a  year 
and  a  quarter  from  now,  "My  gosh,  what 
have  we  done?"  and  start  pointing  the 
finger  at  the  executive  branch.  We  will 
be  stuck  uith  our  decisions,  good  or  bad. 
All  the  reports  can  be  written,  but  there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  power  to  legislate, 
and  for  the  power  we  have  to  pass  upon 
the  policies  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.1ectlon.  It  is  so  ortiered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  smd  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufflclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  Member  of  this  body  for  whom  I 
have  higher  respect  than  I  do  for  my 
colleague  from  tlie  State  of  Connecticut. 
I  well  understand  how  his  experience 
has  led  him  to  be  concerned  over  exces- 
sive power  In  the  executive  branch. 

The  committee  Itself  has  been  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  and  we  have 
made  many  substantial  changes  In  the 
administration  bill  to  avoiding  granting 
the     Administrator     excessive     power. 


Added  U}  that.  I  bclsevp  the  oonferenrp 
commUt.ee  on  the  eniergenry  energy  bill 
shares  the  .^ame  conreni  While  it  ha.s  not 
completed  its  conference  it  has  agreed 
on  the  following  .safekuard.-;  with  regard 
to  the  powers  ve.st^l  :n  the  President  by 
the  emergency  eneri^y  bill 

Any  conservation  measure  proposed  by 
the  Administrator  between  new  and 
March  1  may  go  Into  effect,  but  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  may  veto  it  by 
majority  vole  wiihin  15  dav^;  Here  we 
have  a  definite  check  by  Congress  on  the 
actions  of  the  Administrator. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  provision  that 
any  conservation  measure  proposed  be- 
tween March  1  and  June  30  will  not  take 
effect  for  15  days  .so  Congress  can  study 
it.  Either  the  House  or  the  Senate  could 
veto  It  by  majority  \  ote 

There  is  a  third  agreement  that  after 
June  30,  any  con.servation  measure  will 
require  affirmative  congressional  ap- 
proval ,1u.st  like  a-;y  other  bill. 

The  fourth  agreement  between  the 
conferees  provides  that  any  fees  or  taxes 
which  are  part  of  a  fuel  rationing  pro- 
gram must  be  approved  by  Congress. 

The  Senator  Ls  correct  that  the  con- 
ferees have  given  the  President  authority 
to  put  into  effect  a  rationing  program 
without  congressional  approval. 

Now,  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
It  will  require  about  60  days  to  set  up  an 
agency  like  the  Federal  Emergency  En- 
ergy Administration  and  to  get  It  run- 
ning. If  the  bill  were  to  become  law  be- 
fore January  1.  the  act  would  give  the 
administration  just  4  months  of  life  be- 
fore It  expired.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  Is 
too  short  a  time  to  give  the  agency  a  fair 
trial.  The  bill  gives  the  FEEA  a  life  of 
18  months  instead  of  the  2  years  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  This  is  the 
minimum  time  allowab'e  to  give  Mr. 
Simon's  leadership  and  the  administra- 
tion a  fair  trial. 

Also  it  is  possible  that  the  House  may 
not  act  on  this  bill  before  the  Cliristmas 
recess.  In  that  case  the  chance  for  the 
bill  becoming  law  before  February  1  is 
slim.  Under  the  Senator's  amendment 
this  would  only  give  the  agency  some  3 
months  In  which  to  operate. 

The  blU  is  tightly  drafted  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator.  It  gives 
him  authority  over  only  lour  units  from 
the  Interior  Department,  as  well  as  the 
Energy  Division  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil.  Any  other  transfers  must  be  af- 
firmatively approved  by  Congress. 

The  numerous  detailed  reporting  re- 
quirements and  oversight  provisions  as- 
sure that  there  vc\\\  be  constant  congres- 
sional monitoring  of  the  Administrator's 
actions. 

Let  me  list  a  few: 

Every  30  days  an  economic  impact  re- 
port. 

A  comprehensive  energy  plan  120  days 
after  enactment. 

Every  6  months  a  comprehensive  re- 
port to  Congress.  A  grant  of  authority  to 
GAO  to  monitor  the  administration's  ac- 
tions. 

Furthermore,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
<  Mr.  Roth  ) ,  am  ombudsman  provision 
was  put  Into  the  bill,  setting  up  an  of- 
fice of  private  grievances  and  redress 


authorizing  persons  throughout  the 
United  States,  such  as  Individual  end- 
users  or  small  businessmen  to  go  to  the 
ofiQce  of  private  grievances  with  a  com- 
plaint and  ask  for  relief 

So  we  have  included  a  series  of  pro- 
cedural safeguard.-;  With  all  these  safe- 
guards, we  feel  that  Mr.  Simon  must 
have  more  than  3  or  4  months  to  do  a 
job. 

I  recognize  that  no  man  in  the  Job  of 
administrator  will  win  any  popularity 
contest.  It  is  a  tough  job.  No  matter  what 
he  does,  toes  are  going  to  be  stepped 
upon.  But  I  do  feel  the  administrator 
chosen  by  the  President  is  a  man  of  out- 
standing ability,  courage,  and  capacity. 
The  only  way  the  Administration  is  go- 
ing to  do  an  effective  job  Is  if  such  a  man 
is  leading  it. 

While  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
my  colleague.  I  cannot  conceive  how  an 
agency  can  be  .set  up,  staffed,  and  oper- 
ated for  a  period  of  only  4  months  Con- 
sequently, I  oppose  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  from  thejState  of  Connecticut. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Soiator 
from  Illinn:s 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
very  strong  feelings  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut  about  his  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  and  In  this 
question  of  granting  excessive  power  I 
know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  knows  how  strongly  I 
spoke  against  the  power  granted  in  the 
energy  emergency  powers  bill  In  fact,  I 
spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  against 
it,  objected  seriously  to  those  kinds  of 
power  being  granted,  and  felt  that  we 
might  rue  the  day  that  we  created  and 
delegated  that  much  p>ower. 

But  I  would  respectfully  point  out  to 
my  colleague  that  I  do  not  feel  that 
strongly  about  the  powers  being  granted 
In  the  FEEA  biU  under  consideration 
now.  This  bill  is,  essentially,  not  a  grant 
of  power  bill,  but  an  organization  bill. 
The  power  has  already  been,  or  will  likely 
be.  granted  in  the  energy  emergency 
bill. 

My  second  reason  for  evidencing  con- 
cern includes  some  of  the  reasons  men- 
tioned by  the  able  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  1  Mr.  RiBicoFF  I .  It  would  clearly  be 
administratively  and  extremely  difficult 
to  set  up  an  energy  administration  for 
only  6  months.  It  woxUd  be  extremely 
difficult  to  hire  people  It  might  imply 
a  sort  of  swinging-door  approach  to 
Government  organization.  It  might  even 
imply  the  emergency  period  is  orUy  for 
a  period  of  6  months  I  cannot  imagine 
the  kind  of  talent  we  would  want  to 
attract — Impartial.  objective.  expe- 
rienced— would  want  to  come  into  this 
administration  for  such  a  short  period 
of  time. 

I  can  imagine  industry  lending  people 
for  that  short  period  of  time,  but  the 
very  thing  we  have  been  trjing  to  get 
away  from,  having  it  dominated  by  any 
one  particular  industry,  would  probably 
be  frustrated  by  providing  the  FEEA 
such  a  short  life. 

Furthermore,  I  should  point  out  that 
the  administration  did  ask  for  a  2-year 
authority,  and  very  much  In  line  with 
the  principle  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
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WcicKn>.  ve  felt  that  was  too  long  a 
period  of  time  and  we  cut  It  down  to  18 
months  So.  In  a  sense,  we  shared  a 
common  desire  not  to  have  an  emergency 
agency  for  ux)  long.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  felt  it  to  be  unrealistic  to  look  on  it 
as  an  emergency  with  a  shorter  dura- 
tion than  an  18-month  period. 

Man>-  safeguards  have  been  built  Into 
the  bill,  as  the  Seimtor  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr  RiBicoFT"  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  on  this  subject 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  prlnte<i  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  oppose  the  amendment  for  the  fohowlcig 
reasons 

1.  Administratively  unworkable — It  would 
be  hig)ily  undesirable  from  an  admlnlstra- 
tlre  standpoint  to  establish  a  statutory 
agency,  transfer  major  energy  functions  to 
It  from  other  ajrencies.  hire  a  staff  of  about 
2000.  set  up  field  offlees,  and  then  shut  down 
the  whole  structure  after  only  6  months. 
This  swinging-door  approach  to  Government 
organization  would  be  chaotic  and  would 
make  It  impoaslble  to  run  an  efficient 
agency.  Perhaps  more  Importantly,  for  only 
a  6-month  stay  the  agency  would  be  unable 
to  attract  the  high-powered  talent  necessary 
to  run  an  effective  energy  emergency  pro- 
gram. 

2  Safeguards  In  the  bill. — The  Committee 
has  already  written  into  S.  2776  a  large  num- 
ber of  safeguards  against  abuse  of  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator,  and  has 
already  limited  the  FKXA's  life  to  18  months 
from  the  2  years  requested  by  the  Admin - 
Istratlcn  Moreover,  the  Committee  bUl  re- 
quires the  President  to  submit  to  Congress 
his  recommendations  for  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral enersry  and  natural  resources  organiza- 
tion by  June  30.  1874.  (sec.  133) 

Some  of  the  safeguard*  buUt  Into  the  bUl 
are  as  follows ; 

Functions  of  the  Administrator  are  strictly 
limited  to  those  transferred  to  him  or  dele- 
gated to  him  pursuant  to  law   isec    104). 

Administrator  must  submit  a  comprehen- 

alTe  energy  plan  within  4  months  (sec.  122). 

Administrator  must  carefully  analyze  the 

impact  of  his  actions  on  the  economy  (sec 

113). 

MathUs  amendment  adopted  last  night 
strengthens  administrative  procedures  to 
prctect  the  public. 

Admlnstrator  must  coordinate  all  programs 
and  policies  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments (sec   114). 

.Administrator  must  keep  the  public  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  the  energy  emer- 
gency situation  and  actions  being  taken  to 
minimize  :ts  Impacts  (aec.  116). 

The  Rcth  amendment  wisely  established 
an  Office  of  Private  Grievances  and  Redress 
wlthm  the  PEKA  to  grant  relief  In  hardship 
es'es  isec.  121) . 

Numerous  periodic  reports  to  Congrvaa  are 
required  (sec   124.  paaalm-).    > 

Mr  PERCY.  The  memorandum  sets  out 
the  reasons  why  we  feel  the  bill  puts 
necessary  restraints  on  the  Adminis- 
trator and  that  we  did  not  delegate  to 
him  exce&.«lve  powers  under  this  bill 
Nevertheless.  I  share  the  concern  of  my 
dlrttogulshed  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut if  he  refers  to  the  excessive  powers 
granted  in  the  energy  emergency  bill  S. 
2589.  which  has  already  passed  the 
Senate. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      Who 
%-ields  time? 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Let  us  understand  on*  thing— that  the 
energy  emergency  bill  which  Ls  referred 
to  may  be  coming  out  of  conference,  but 
It  has  not  been  signed  by  the  President. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rumor  has  been 
floating  around  that  he  may  very  well 
veto  It.  So  there  is  no  point  in  referring 
to  this  piece  of  legislation  that  is  not  yet 
law.  It  may  very  well  be  that  this  is  the 
only  act  we  will  end  up  with,  especially 
If  the  veto  comes  about  and  that  veto  is 
sustained. 

One  thing  I  want  to  say :  I  find  It  very 
awkward  to  argue  on  this  point  against 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  because  I  know 
their  own  feelings  on  the  general  princi- 
ple, and  there  is  no  argument  among 
us. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  stuck  with  anv 
action  which  he  takes.  And  I  have  found 
something.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  downtown,  but  any  ad- 
ministration. When  It  comes  to  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branches,  you 
can  talk  all  you  want  to.  but  if  you  do 
not  have  the  votes,  that  is  exactly  what 
you  are  polng  to  end  up  doing— talking 
Having  the  votes.  I  mean,  provides  us 
with  the  teeth  to  enforce  our  wishes.  It  Is 
very  clear  that  In  this  legislaUon  we  do 
not  have  the  teeth  to  do  anything  for  a 
year  and  a  half 

My  comments  do  not  reflect  on  Bill 
Simon,  whom  I  find  to  be  a  very,  very  able 
man— highly  able — but  the  fact  is  that 
executive  branches  of  Government  are 
notoriously  slow  with  reports  and  with 
responding  to  congressional  prodding  un- 
less the  congressional  prodding  is  accom- 
panied by  some  form  of  congressional 
power. 

So  I  have  noticed  that,  no  matter  all 
the  Intentions  set  down  here,  they  all  add 
up  to  talk,  and  I  am  sure  the  executive 
branch  will  allow  us  here  to  keep  on  talk- 
ing and  talking  and  talking.  That  does 
not  mean  they  are  going  to  listen.  They 
are  goin<;  to  listen  only  if  we  still  have 
the  power  to  back  it  up. 

This  amendment  will  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  this  act  one  iota.  It  provides 
that  the  FEE  A  be  established  upon  en- 
actment of  tills  bill.  But  \ihat  It  does  sav 
is  that,  come  June  30.  Congress  should 
review  FEE  A  If  there  are  modifications 
to  be  made,  so  be  it. 

I  am  sa>ing  that  we  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  ahead  and  maJce  any 
necessary  changes  However,  we  do  not 
have  that  power  under  this  bill.  Under 
the  emergency  bill,  if  It  became  Irw.  we 
would  have  more  teeth  in  that  meflsure. 
yes  But  we  have  no  guarantee  of  that. 
I  do  not  have  any  guarantee  of  that  And 
in  fact  the  rumor  Is  to  the  contrary. 
The  rumor  may  be  wrong.  However,  what 
I  have  heard  on  the  Hill  todav  is  that 
there  Is  a  possibility  of  a  Presidential 
veto. 

If  that  happens,  we  are  stuck  with  this 
piece  of  legislation,  and  the  actions  of 
this  administrator  become  our  actions. 

That  is  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to 
make  As  far  as  Improvement  Is  con- 
cerned, believe  me.  I  believe  that  the 


crisis  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  And  any  man  with  good  aei\t>t 
knows  that  this  agency  wiU  go  hprr  for  u 
good,  long  time.  However,  once  congre*- 
sionai  power  goes,  it  is  gone  Insofar  a^ 
we  are  concerned.  We  can  wait  and  stf 
how  they  listen.  And  I  repeat  I  do  not 
intend  this  to  be  in  any  way  a  personal 
cntlcism  of  Bill  Simon  or  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Qod  knows,  hi.story  should 
teach  us  what  hatn^ei..-;  uhen  we  give  our 
power  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovernment.  It  is  extremely  difflcuJt  to 
get  back  However,  it  is  not  lmi.KKs.sible. 

Mr  President,  every  Senator  on  this 
floor  fully  understands  that  thLs  amend- 
ment will  not  interfere  wnth  the  day -by- 
day  operations  of  the  energy  czar  And 
It  enables  us  to  stand  up  to  the  American 
people  and  say.  "We  have  not  ignored 
our  emergency."  If  we  try  to  solve  the 
problem  by  dumping  it  into  the  laps  of 
the  executive  branch.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  unsympathetic  if 
things  go  wrong  and  we  try  to  use  the 
argument.  "We  gave  the  power  to  the 
President."  We  are  deflnitely  involved  In 
his  decisions  and  the  decisions  of  his 
czar.  Nobody  has  gained  anything  so  far 
as  our  helping  the  American  people  or 
our  election  chances  are  concerned 

I  cannot  see  any  delay  whatsoever  as 
we  approach  the  June  30.  1974  deadline. 
I  think  thLs  legislation  will  Just  rollover. 
However,  at  least  we  have  a  talking  point 
to  the  American  people  which  we  do  not 
have  at  the  present  time. 

What  we  are  retaining  Is  the  power  to 
talk,  and  whether  It  is  at  the  conven- 
tion or  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have 
the  votes  rather  than  the  ability  to  go 
ahead  and  talk 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  Indeed,  and  I  believe  that  we 
can  then  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our 
time. 

We  have  been  very  concerned  about 
the  powers  granted  under  this  act. 

I  wish  to  assure  my  colleague  that  all 
he  has  said  about  the  bill  that  was  sent 
over  to  the  Senate  would  have  been  very 
broad.  Indeed,  and  subject  to  great  In- 
terpretation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Oovernment  Op- 
erations Committee  in  working  on  the 
hearings  was  to  be  specific  about  this. 

On  page  18  of  the  bill,  we  are  very 
limited  as  to  what  powers  are  granted  in 
this  particular  act. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  emergency 
act. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  thLs  case,  we 
simply  transfer  to  the  Administrator  and 
give  him  the  powers  that  are  transferred 
or  vested  In  him  pursuant  to  the  fol- 
lowing title.  And  those  are  the  powers 
that  already  exist  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Then,  such  powers  as  are  delegated  to 
him  by  the  President  within  the  author- 
ity vested  in  the  President  by  other  law— 
and  again  there  is  no  additional  power 
or  authority—and  third,  otherwise  vest- 
ed in  the  Administrator  by  the  Congress 
So  again  there  is  no  power  not  granted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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I  feel  that  in  the  over.«-it-hl  of  this  situ- 
ation, the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  be  watclied  very  care- 
fully. Having  talked  with  Mr  Simon,  I 
share  the  hikh  rtspect  which  the  Sen- 
ator lia.''  for  him  Hp  Is  a  man  that  knows 
h"\^  If  use  responsibility  and  wtl!  assume 
Such  res{x)nslbllity  as  the  ConRres.s  eives 
to  him  and  the  Pre.'^idcnt.  and  will  act 
with  preat  re.straint  In  the  matter  of 
taxation  and  other  matters 

Mr  RIBirOFF.  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleague 
from  Conni  f tlcut  thsU  on  pace  45  ^Mction 
122,  wc  specifically  require  the  admin- 
istrator within  120  days  to  develop  and 
report  to  the  ConKress  for  referral  to  the 
Committees  on  Oovornmcnt  Operations 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Pepresentatives,  a 
comprehensive  plan  designed  to  alle\iate 
the  energy  shortage  It  is  specified  that 
this  plan  must  give  the  Conuress  all  the 
facts  and  analyze  them  It  must  include 
estimates  on  the  energy  savings  pro- 
duced by  everj'thlng  he  has  done,  the 
estimates  of  any  windfall  gains  experi- 
enced by  corporations,  estimates  of  the 
effect  of  the  Administrator's  actions  on 
Individual  citizens  grouped  by  socio- 
economic class,  estimates  of  the  Impact 
on  the  supply  and  con^^umptlon  of  energy 
forms  of  price  changes  Finally,  the  re- 
port must  include  a  description  of  pos- 
sible alternative  actions  and  a  discussion 
of  the  desirability  of  adopting  such  al- 
ternative actions. 

In  other  words,  what  we  require  the 
Administrator  to  do  2  months  before 
June  30,  1974,  is  to  present  to  both  com- 
mittees, the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Aft  airs  Committee  of  both  Hou.ses,  a  com- 
prehensive report  describing  and  analyz- 
ing the  complete  energy  program  adopted 
by  FEEA.  This  would  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  committee  hearings  and 
to  come  up  with  alternative  proposals 
or  even  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
FEEA,  such  a  mea.sure  could  be  brought 
to  the  floor  long  before  June  30.  1974.  If 
the  FEEA  was  doing  a  bad  Job  or  the 
plan  was  not  working. 

I  do  believe  that  the  committee  was 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  that 
may  arise  as  the  agency  begins  to  fimc- 
tlon.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  exercise  our 
oversight  functions,  and  even  better  than 
that,  to  come  up  with  amendments  and 
alternate  suggestions. 

The  Senator  Is  correct.  This  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  be  in  existence  long 
beyond  Jime  30,  1975.  But  creation  of 
FEE.'V  is  only  an  Interim  step.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  We  will 
have  to  fold  at  lea.'^t  some  of  these  dif- 
ferent functions  the  administration  will 
exercise  under  this  bill  Into  such  a  new 
department,  for  the  energy  problems  will 
be  with  us  for  the  next  two  or  three 
decades 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  and 
each  of  the  admlnLstrations  we  are  creat- 
ing to  deal  with  the  onergv  probh  m  will 
get  about  their  buslne«v  and  start  to  deal 
vvith  the  problems  of  the  world  in  the 
field  of  energy. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  trying 
t<)  establl-sh  an  agency  and  expecting  It 


to  work  eCecllvely  in  a  pericxi  of  6 
months  It  just  wiil  not  work  And  an> 
of  us  who  h&w  Deen  mvolved  will,  any 
part  of  government — State.  local,  or  Fed- 
eral— realize  that  we  cannot  create  an 
agency  with  the  power  that  this  agency 
will  have  with  a  budget  eventually  of 
$200  miUion,  and  have  it  operate  for  only 
6  months.  It  ja^t  will  not  work 

While  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  £tp- 
proach  and  the  concerns  of  my  col- 
league. I  cannot  see  how  he  can  propcse 
making  this  agenry  an  effective  one  if  he 
gives  it  a  life  o!  just  6-month.^  duration 
Mr.  WEICKER  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  ;is  I  may  require 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaimng. 

Mr.  WEICKEf-?  I  U.SK  the  Senator,  why 
do  you  liiink  that  you  have  heard  of  the 
potential  of  a  Presidential  veto  on  the 
Energy  Emerginry  Act^  Why?  I  know 
why.  Because  there  are  checks  in  there, 
congressional  checks  on  Presidential  ac- 
tion That  is  why  the  legislation  is  sus- 
ceptible to  veto. 

I  am  not,  thank  heaven,  a  tactician  in 
the  White  House  on  these  matters.  But 
I  suspect  that  there  might  be  the  idea 
that  they  would  go  ahead  and  veto  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act.  and  just  allow 
this  act  to  stand  as  the  energy  legisla- 
tion on  the  books. 

If  that  happens,  then  there  are  no 
effective  congressional  checks.  The  pow- 
ers which  mv  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  read  to  me  as  being 
transmitted  or  turned  over  to  the  ad- 
ministrator are  sweeping.  Those  powers 
that  the  President  has  under  the  various 
laws  of  the  land  can  be  turned  over  to 
the  administrator,  and  believe  me,  know- 
ing the  way  power  Is  Interpreted  down 
there,  that  means  almost  anything. 

So  I  cannot  agree.  I  tliink  we  are  on 
notice. 

We  are  on  notice,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  what  sticks  In  the  craw 
downtown  Is  the  potential  of  a  congres- 
sional check  on  this  agency.  We  ar^  on 
notice,  and  if  we  choose  to  ignore  it,  then, 
as  I  said,  we  are  stuck  with  the  results. 
There  is  all  the  great  language  m  the 
world  here,  and  the  Energy  Administra- 
tor ha.":;  to  ccme  and  report  to  the  various 
committees  as  to  what  Is  going  on,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  say  he  is  going  to  re- 
linquish one  bit  of  the  power  we  give  him 
today,  in  the  event  this  bill  is  approved. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
note  that  in  the  event  of  a  veto  of  the 
Presidents  energy  bill,  then  the  FEE.^ 
bill  we  are  now  considering  clearly  con- 
fines the  authority  of  the  administrator. 
He  will  have  orUy  the  authority  which 
we  give  him  In  this  bill,  and  that  will  be 
merely  to  e.xercise  the  functions  bestowed 
by  the  other  acts  on  four  unites  of  Inte- 
rior, plus  the  Energy  Division  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  So  the  ad.-r.inistrator 
will  not  have  a  b]ai:ik  check  He  will  really 
acquire  authority  only  if  Congress  parses 
the  conference  report  on  the  emergency 
bill  and  the  President  signs  the  bill. 

My  staff  Informs  me.  after  calling  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  a  similar 
bin  In  the  House  has  been  reported  out 
of  committee,  with  3  days  given  to  file 
additional  or  minority  views,  which  will 
take  It  to  Friday.  Then  It  has  to  go  to 


•fie  Rules  Committee,  as  I  vinderstaiid  it, 
and  It  has  to  lay  over  3  days,  and  any 
Member  of  that  body  can  object,  and 
(.onsequently  we  may  find  ourselves 
without  an  emergency  biU  or  an  FEEA 
bill  I  hope  neither  event  takes  place, 
because  the  couiilry  has  problems,  we 
are  m  the  middle  of  a  crisis,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  some  action.  But  that  action 
IS  going  to  recjuirc  the  cooperaUon  of 
Congress  und  tlie  Pre.s;dent  oi  the  United 
^U-i  tes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr  President,  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  think  one  thing  should  be  made  very 
clear  That  if  my  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  m  no  wise  slow  down 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  through 
Congress.  The  House  has  not  acted:  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  go  ahead  arid  amend 
It  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  again,  that 
the  section  which  gives  to  the  Adminis- 
trator his  power  transfers  to  or  vests  in 
him  by  or  pursuant  to  this  title.  Of 
course,  we  have  limited  it.  but  the  provi- 
sion for  authority  delegated  to  him  by 
the  President  of  the  authonty  vested  in 
the  President  by  other  law  ' — that  to  me 
is  a  wide  open  and  extraordinary  invita- 
tion to  any  conceivable  action  or  policy 
on  the  part  of  FEEA, 

I  have  to  U-ke  is.'^ue  with  my  esteemed 
colleague  on  this  point  Ttie  President 
could  very  well  veto  the  Einergency  En- 
ergy Act,  and  we  would  end  up  with  this 
measure  on  the  booki,  and  have  a  far 
more  breachable  system,  because  it  does 
not  subject  Itself  to  any  sort  of  congres- 
sional check,  as  the  conference  report 
does.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

And  let  me  say  this  also:  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  enticing  able  people  for  Wash- 
ington requires  me  to  give  up  powers 
vested  in  me  by  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut, they  will  have  to  do  something  else 
to  entice  people  down  here.  This  is  not  a 
6-month  deal.  We  are  well  aware  that 
this  agency  will  be  around  here  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  But  I  think  it  especially 
important  at  the  outset  that  we  make  it 
subject  to  some  son  of  congre-ssional  re- 
new, and  there  will  be  no  e^ecUve  re- 
view with  this  act  alone.  \^'hatever  re- 
view is  required  will  ccxne  through  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act. 

So,  before  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  I  would  point  out  that  I  am 
trying  to  warn  of  the  difficulties  before 
they  occur,  and  that  nobody  is  going  to 
be  able  to  hide  behind  the  fact  that  that 
is  the  President's  business.  It  Is  not  the 
President's  business.  It  is  our  business, 
except  that  we  have  given  up  any  power 
to  affect  the  result,  and  I  do  not^HSmk 
that  wiU  be  received  in  very  kindly  fash- 
ion by  the  .\merica.n  people  If  things  go 
wTong. 

So.  having  Issued  the  warning,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  that  I  think  I 
can  add  to  the  debate,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


VIETN.«lM  VETER.*NS  DAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  in  regard  to  House  Joint 
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ResoluUon  865.  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  President  to 
l»ue  a  proclamaUon  designating  March 
29.  1974.  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Day." 

Before  I  make  that  request.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  matter  has  been  cleared  with 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
with  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  '  Mr.  Eastland  i 

The  request  is  this;  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarj-  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
^«ideratton  of  the  jomt  resolution,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATM  > .  The  joint  resolution  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (House  Joint  Resolution 
8«5)  •uthortztng  the  President  to  proclaim 
March  29.  1974.  as     Vietnam  Veteran*  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Accordingly,  the  joint  resolution  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  thijd  time  and  passed 


FEDERAL  ENEKUV  EMERGENCY 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2776)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  Nations  energy  policies 
and  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my   time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
GoLDWATCT  >  AH  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  'No.  929"  of 
the  Senator  from  Connectlcult  (Mr. 
Weicktr).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHTitcH'.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'  Mr  Eastlaitd  > ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  G»Avn,i.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hoixntcs)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bcnfxrr>,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Bbock>, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetta  'Mr! 
BtooKri,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
McO-CEX'.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'  Mr.  Saxb£)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'  Mr  Town  ■  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  CoTTow  is  absent  because  of  111- 
neas  In  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texaa  <Mr  Town;  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  w««  amioonced — yea«  ii 

nayi  77.  ««  follow! ; 
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Hartke 
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McClun 

Brock 

Eastland 
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Gravel 

Taft 
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T^wer 

So    Mr. 

Wkickih's    amendment    w 

rejected. 

FEDERAL  FINANCING  BANK 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  MTpresident.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  HH.  5874.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Hud- 
DLESTONJ.  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaee  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H^. 
587>)  to  establish  a  Federal  Penancing  Bank, 
to  proTlde  for  coordinated  and  more  efficient 
t^^nclng  of  Federal  and  federally  assUtted 
borrow Inga  from  the  public,  and  for  other 
purpceea.  haying  met.  after  full  and  free  oo:i- 
r«ence.  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Ho\j»e  this  re- 
port, signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectictti  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Concrbs- 
siONAL  RrcORO  of  December  5,  1973  at 
pp  39740-39741  • 

Mr  SPARKALAN.  Mr  President,  on 
December  4.  1973.  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  met  and  agreed  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  good  version  of  HM.  5874.  a  bUl 
to  establish  a  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  required 
prior  approval  by  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Treasury  of  financing  plan'?  for  obliga- 
tions issued,  sold,  or  guaranteed  by  any 
Fwleral  agency  The  House  version  re- 
quired Treasury  approval  for  obligations 
Usued  or  sold  by  any  Federal  agency  but 
did  not  require  prior  approval  for  obli- 
gations   guaranteed    by    any    Federal 
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^acy.      Tlie      conference      committ«'e 
lM0Bt«4|lie  House  version. 

Tllft  SoiaU;  vers,iuii  of  ihe  bill  ex- 
empted from  the  prior  tipprovaJ  requirt-- 
ment  the  obllgatioixs  of  the  FHrmers 
Home  AdmlnistraUon.  The  HoLu>>e  v>r- 
aion  did  not  coi.tain  thLs  provlsK-n  The 
conference  conimutee  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trra.sury  shall 
not  withhold  approval  of  1-  ederaJ  agency 
financing  plans  for  more  than  120  days 
unless  within  that  period  he  submits  to 
Congress  a  detailed  explanation  of  his 
reasons  for  so  doing.  The  Senate  version 
provided  that  the  Secretar>'  may  with- 
hold approval  for  only  60  dajs  without 
submitting  to  Congress  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  for  so  doing  and 
also  that  in  any  case  the  Secretary  may 
not  withhold  approval  for  more  than  120 
days.  The  conference  committee  adopted 
the  Senate  version. 

The  conference  committee  also  adopt- 
ed a  Senate  provision  not  in  the  House 
version  which  provides  that  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable  withholdings  of 
approval  ars  to  be  made  In  a  manner 
which  Is  not  disproportionately  detri- 
mental to  the  functioning  of  any  partic- 
ular type  of  Federal  program. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  contained 
a  provision  that  nothing  in  the  bill  was 
to  be  construed  as  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  obligations  is- 
sued sold  or  guaranteed  by  any  Federal 
agency  which  Issues.  seUs.  or  guarantees 
obligations  purchased  by  the  bank  The 
Senate  version  did  not  contain  this  pro- 
vision. The  conference  committee  adopt- 
ed the  House  language. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  declaring  it  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  enable  it  to  sell  gold  from  Its  gold 
stocks  to  licensed  domestic  users.  The 
House  version  did  not  contain  this  lan- 
guage. The  conference  committee  agreed 
not  to  Include  this  language  in  the  con- 
ference version. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  conference  rer>ort  was  agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2776)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  Nation  s  energy  policies 
and  programs 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  de.sk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  page  48,  after  line  17.  insert  a  new  sub- 
section  (C)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  this  Act.  review  the  pro- 
vUlona  of  section  20«  of  the  National  Energy 
Emergency  Act  regarding  expedited  pro- 
cedures for  compliance  with  the  National 
EnvlronmenUl  Policy  Act  of   1960    ,83  Btat. 
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856)  and  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress 
such  additional  actions  under  the  Adminis- 
trator's authority  which  may  require  sUallaj 
procedures." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
and  his  counterpart  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  accept  thus  amendment 

Mr.  RIBICOPT  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
the  amendment  ol  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
with  pleasure  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  after  Sec.  U2(a)  (6)  insert  the 
following  new  paragraph  and  number  other 
paragraphs  accordingly: 

"(7)  on  low  and  middle  income  families 
as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
this  amendment  for  myself.  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  Senator  Percy.  This  is 
Senator  Kennedys  am«idment.  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  it  and  support  it,  and 
I  urge  it  upon  the  Senate.  Senator  Percy 
has  joined  me  in  this. 

All  the  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  Insert,  as  one  of  the  criteria  for 
considering  the  economic  impact  of  reg- 
ulatory and  other  actions  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  the  consideration  of  the 
effect  on  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  accepted. 

Mr,  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half  of   the    committee,   I   accept   the 
amendment. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  accept  the  amendment 
Mr.    JAVrrS.    I    yield    back    the   re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  requires  that  the 
actions  contemplated  by  the  new  Fed- 
eral Energy  Emergency  Administration 
be  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  Impact  on  a 
variety  of  groups  and  organizations. 

I  have  no  argument  with  the  list  con- 
tained within  section  112 (a>. 

However.  I  would  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  to  provide  one 
additional  Item  covering  low-  and  mid- 
dle-Income families. 

My  concern  is  that  in  the  mounting 
shortage  and  in  the  splraling  prices  af- 
fecting home  heating  oil.  gasoline  and 
other  products,  the  consumers,  particu- 
larly the  poor  and  the  workers,  does  not 
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now  appear  to  be  of  more  than  passing 
concern. 

The  impact  on  their  ability  to  eco- 
nomically survive,  for  example,  appears 
to  be  lacking  in  the  pressure  now  on  for 
a  "sky's-the-Umit"  price  policy  for  all 
forms  of  energy. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  forget 
that  our  first  concern  is  with  people  and 
with  the  impact  of  our  policies  on  people. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  hope  that  any 
proposal  that  promotes  the  use  of  high 
prices  as  a  means  of  damping  down  con- 
sumer demand  for  energy  reallv  means 
placing  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  cur- 
rent shortage  on  the  backs  of  the  poor 
and  on  the  backs  of  working  men  and 
women. 

I.  therefore,  suggest  this  amendment 
as  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  list 
now  contained  within  the  bill  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Energy  Emergency  Administration  Act 
is  a  highly  significant  item  in  the  catalog 
of  legislation  designed  to  meet  and  solve 
the  energy  crtsls. 

It  differs,  however,  in  a  basic  respect 
from  the  other  bills  we  have  dealt  with 
recently.  These  other  measures— the 
Emergency  Energy  Act,  the  mandatory 
aUocation  biU,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  daylight  saving  time,  for  ex- 
ample—were concerned  with  specific 
plans  and  programs  to  attack  our  energy 
problems  and  lead  to  solutions. 

DIRECTED    TOWAiD    MANAGEMENT 

The  bill  before  us  today,  however,  does 
not  deal  with  specific  programs;  rather 
it  Is  directed  toward  e.^tablL^Oilng  the 
means  to  manage  our  energy  crisis  poli- 
cies and  programs  with  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  effectiveness 

♦  u  .  ^^.^^P^^  ^  "o  '^>'^'  important  than 
the  individual  programi;,  and  indeed  it  Is 
essential  to  their  success  For  without  a 
sound  organizational  approach  to  man- 
aging these  many  complex,  controver- 
sial, and  powerful  programs,  we  could 
expect  only  hopeless  confaslon.  growing 
frustration  and  ultimate  failure  in  the 
drive  to  weather  our  present  emergency 
and  reach  the  goal  of  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency for  America. 

One  of  the  preat  difficulties  with  Gov- 
ernment In  recent  years  ha^  been  the 
fragmentation  of  policy  leader.shlp  and 
dispersion  of  admlrUstratlve  authoritv 
throughout  the  many  levels  and  divi- 
sions of  the  executive  branch  In  part 
this  factor  has  contributed  tci  todaVs 
energy  difficultie.^:  No  one  aeenov  or  de- 
partment has  had  the  authoritv  infor- 
mation, staffing,  or  m.-indate  to  deal  with 
the  entire  range  of  energy  issues,  and 
elimination  of  this  ob.'^tacle  is  a  primary 
objective  behind  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  cabinet-level  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Re>ource.<;  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  this  proposal  has  not 
been  implemented,  but  with  growing 
public  awareness  of  energv  Lssues,  per- 
haps it  will  receive  additional  attention 
in  the  coming  months. 

In  any  event  the  Federal  Energv- 
Emergency  Act  takes  a  major  step 
toward  consolidating  at  least  the  crisis 
aspects  of  our  energy  policy  in  one  pla.-e. 
And  I  believe  this  is  a  basic  req-direrient 


for  today's  situation  and  a  good  first  step 
toward  establishing  a  better  naticxial 
energy  policy  mechanism  for  the  future. 

POWKHrUL     ADMDOSTRATOB 

Turning  to  the  specifics  of  the  bill, 
I  beUeve  there  should  be  clear  recogni- 
tion that  the  post  of  FEEA  .'Administra- 
tor will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  Government.  The  bills  lanpijage 
specifically  transfers  the  current  broad 
energy  policy  authority  of  the  Se<'retarT 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. It  also  authorizes  the  President, 
subject  to  congressional  approval,  to  be- 
stow upon  the  Administrator  any  other 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  which  would  further  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

When  this  language  is  Mewed  In  light 
of  the  extremely  strong  provisions  of  re- 
cent energy  legislation— parUcularly  the 
rationing  and  conservation  features  of 
the  Emergency  Energy  Act — it  Ls  obvious 
that  we  are  creating  a  position  of  power 
without  precedent  in  our  recent  hi-^torv. 
This  Administrator  will  be  empowered 
to  touch  the  life  of  every  American  and 
can  be  fully  expected  to  do  so  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  wlderanging  powers  with 
an  initial  estimated  staff  of  3.000  and 
an  annual  budget  of  at  least  $200  million. 

BASIC     rKATTRes 

So  with  that  point  in  mind,  we  can 
view  thg  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
with^eater  clarity  and  appreciation  for 
their  importance. 

Organizationally,  the  bill  pulls  to- 
gether a  number  of  existing  Federal  of- 
fices from  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  under  the 
FEEA's  roof.  It  sets  up  the  admmistra- 
tlve  structure  and  sets  down  the  basic 
rules  for  bureaucratic  housekeeping 
which  apply  to  any  Federal  instrumen- 
tality. The  Administrator  will  have  a 
deputy,  a  general  counsel,  six  assistant 
administrators,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

In  carrying  out  its  funcUons  the 
FEEA  will  be  subject  to  a  number  of  re- 
qu^ments  to  enhance  the  openness  and 
faifness  of  its  operations.  These  include 
disclosure  requL-ements  for  information 
related  to  it^<;  actions,  .^^equirements  that 
advL=:ory  committees  assure  affected  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  and  private  citizens 
an  input  as  the  decisionmaking  process 
unfolds:  and  establishment  of  a  special 
mechanism— the  office  of  private  griev- 
ances and  redress— to  see  that  the  lltUe 
guy— the  private  citizen  and  the  sina.\\ 
busines.sman— is  not  squeezed  between 
major  policies  directed  toward  giant  ele- 
ments of  the  economy.  Emphasis  is  also 
given  to  the  importance  of  involving 
State  and  local  governments  is  these  pro- 
grams and  proMdlng  them  with  ample 
support  for  coordination  and  technical 
assistance, 

coNTintNci  azqtriKEi) 
While  all  of  these  provisions  are  im-  " 
portant  I  believe  parUcu^ar  mention 
should  be  given  to  the  requirement  that 
regular  disclosure  of  pertinent  Informa- 
tlon  be  made  and  that  advisory  commit- 
tees broadly  represent  those  whose  con- 
cerns will  be  affected  by  the  outcome 
of  particular  policy  deliberations. 
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To  be  fully  effective  our  emergency 
energy  programs  must  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  Not  only  must  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  confidence  In  their 
decisions  and  the  mandate  under  which 
they  operate,  but  the  business  communi- 
ty, industry,  labor  o^anlzations.  and  the 
average  citizen  must  be  confident  that 
our  energy  emergency  policies  are  being 
pursued  with  the  utmost  fairness  to  ev- 
eryone concerned.  There  is  no  question 
that  sacrifices  will  be  required  to  deal 
with  our  energy  problems  Inconvenience 
will   be   unavoidable:    economic   loss   is 
likely.  The  process  of  solving  these  diffi- 
culties will  not  be  easy  or  pleasant,  but  it 
must  be  done.  And  if  we  can  maintain 
the  confidence  and  trust  of  this  country 
as  we  go  down  this  difficult  road,  much 
of  the  battle  will  be  won.  So  installing 
every  possible  safeguard  and  strengthen- 
ing every  available  mechanism  to  create 
an  open  and  fair-on-lts-face  operation 
will  be  well  worth  the  effort  and  will  pay 
substantial  dividends  as  we  move  ahead. 
No    segment    of    any    Industry- — par- 
ticularly the  energy  industries — should 
be  put  in  the  position  of  feeling  that 
another  segment  is  being  favored,  having 
its  voice  heeded  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
or  dominating   a  particular   forum.   In 
this  regard  I  would  note  my  amendment 
to  the  Senate's  Emergency  Eiiergy  Act 
which   requires   that   independent   seg- 
ments of  the  petroleum  industry  be  rep- 
resented on  the  National  E^nergy  Emer- 
gency  Advisory   Committee.  The   inde- 
pendent sectors  of  the  energy  industry — 
producers,    refiners,    transporters,    and 
wholesale  and  retail  marketers  are  high- 
ly important — to  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try Admittedly,  these  segments  have  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  from  the  major  in- 
tegrated oil  companies  which  receive  the 
majority  of  public  attention  in  discussion 
of  energy  Issues.  Thus  it  was  recognized 
that  assurance  should  be  provided  that 
the  independent  of  the  energy  Industry 
would  be  represented  on  the  National  En- 
ergy Emergency  Advisory  Committee. 

This  same  principle  applies  to  other 
industries,  other  Interests,  and  other  ad- 
visory committees,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
see  it  receive  such  clear  recognition  and 
general  application  in  this  bill.  I  believe 
it  represents  a  unique  attempt  to  con- 
struct the  administration  of  a  program 
in  such  a  way  as  to  head  off  a  crisis  in 
confidence  before  it  develops  and  to  see 
that  the  program  actually  works  to  In- 
crease that  vital  element  of  public 
response. 

A     GOOD     8TAJIT 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  all  signs 
to  date  point  to  this  energy  policy  man- 
agement agency  being  laimched  on /the 
right  foot  and  on  a  positive  note. 

The  President  has  established  the 
foundation  for  the  PEEA  by  creation  6i  a 
Federal  Energ-y  Office  in  the  White 
House.  He  has  named  Deputy  Treasury 
Secretary  William  Simon  to  be  its  Direc- 
tor and  has  announced  that  Mr.  Simon 
will  be  his  nominee  for  the  post  of  PEEA 
Administrator.  Mr.  Simon,  during  his  rel- 
atively brief  tenure  at  Treasury  and  m- 
volvement  in  energy  matters  as  head  of 
Jbe  Oil  Policy  Committee,  has  won  wide 
respect  in  and  out  of  Government  as  a 
mast  competent  and  effective  Individual. 


He  is  already  at  work  on  the  problems 
of  the  energy  crisis  and  the  policies  which 
will  soon  be  his  responsibility  under  the 
bill  we  are  considering 

The  Congress  has  responded  to  the  ad- 
ministrations  request  for  legislative  es- 
tablishment of  the  FEEA  with  unusual 
dispatch  and.  I  might  add.  with  some 
constructive  additions  and  improvements 
on  the  bill  as  originally  outlined. 

Therefore.  I  believe  full  congressional 
approval  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  FEEA 
wlU  launch  this  unique  and  powerful 
agency  in  an  appropriate  atmosphere  of 
cooperation  and  joint  recognition  that 
solutions  to  energy  crisis  require  the  ut- 
most in  coordinated,  constructive  efforts 
by  every  American. 

Thfi  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  \o  further  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  PERCY  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  yet  determined  whether  I  will 
vote  for  this  measure.  My  lack  of  deter- 
mination Is  based  solely  on  the  fact  that 
we  have  spent  almost  a  month  debating 
and  arguing  about  energy;  smd  with  the 
exception  of  the  Alaska  pipeline.  I  can- 
not remember  a  single  thing  we  have 
done  to  give  the  American  people  more 
fuel. 

We  have  passed  a  lot  of  regiilatlons; 
we  have  made  penalties;  we  have  done 
this  and  have  done  that;  but  I  think 
It  is  time  we  got  down  to  the  business 
of  drilling  some  holes  In  the  ground  and 
finding  oil  and  gas.  finding  something 
to  help  the  American  people,  other  than 
penalties  to  say  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  them  if  they  violate  this  or  that. 

I  am  very  disappointed  In  what  we 
failed  to  achieve  so  far.  While  I  do  not 
know  how  I  am  going  to  vote  I  have  a 
hunch  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  F»resldent.  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GOLDWATER'.  Like  his.  my  vote 
against  this  measure  will  be  a  vote  of 
protest — a  protest  against  the  failure  of 
this  Congress  to  recognize  the  only — the 
only.  Mr.  President — real  solution  to  our 
energy  crisis.  And  that  solution.  Mr. 
President,  must  be  an  increase  In  pro- 
duction. 

Nothing  else  is  going  to  bring  relief 
to  the  people.  Mr.  President,  and  until  we 
face  up  to  that  truth,  we  are  kidding 
ourselves  and  deceiving  the  people. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
against  this  measure. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF  Mr  President.  1  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Caper  may 
have  permission  to  be  on  the  fioor  dur- 
ing the  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  quesUon  is.  Shall  the  bill  ptiss? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called   the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  armounce 
^at  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
Chtjrch),  the  Senator  from  MLssLssipp: 
(Mr.  Eastlawd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Oravkl),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr  HoLLiNcsi  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bkwnxtt),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCLtTRB),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  ( Mr 
Tower)  are  necessarily  ahspr^t^ 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tap-d  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towir)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  87, 
nays  2,  as  follows : 


[No.  604  Leg.] 

TKAS— 87 

Abourezk 

Pul  bright 

Muskle 

Aiken 

Ortffln 

Nelson 

Allen 

Oumey 

Nunn 

B«ker 

Hansen 

Pack  wood 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Paatore 

B«;b 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Benll 

HaakeU 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bentaen 

Hathaway 

Pronnlre 

Bible 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Blden 

Huddleaton 

Rlblcoff 

BucUey 

Hughes 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Sax  be 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Harry  P 

Jr.    Jackson 

Scott.  Hugh 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javtts 

Scott, 

Cannon 

Johnston 

William  L 

Caae 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Chllea 

Long 

Stafford 

Clark 

Uagnuaon 

Stennls 

Cook 

M&naneld 

Stevens 

Oanston 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

cnirtla 

McCleUan 

Symington 

Dole 

Mcae« 

Talmadge 

Etomenlcl 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Eagletoa 

Metrair 

Welcker 

I^rrln 

Mondale 

WlUlams 

Pannln 

Montoya 

Young 

Pong 

Moss 

NATS— 2 

Ooldwater 

Helms 

NOT   VOTINO— 11 

Bennett 

Cotton 

McClure 

Brock 

Eastland 

Tart 

Brooke 

Gravel 

Tower 

Church 

Holllnga 

So  the  bill  (8.  2776)   was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2770 

An  act  to  provld«  for  the  effective  Sknd  effi- 
cient management  of  the  Nation's  energy 
pollclea  and  programs  for  the  duration 
the   existing   energy   emergency,    and    for 
other  purpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repretentatlvet    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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TITLE  I— PKDKRAL  KNIROT  EMERGENCY 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
Sec.   101.  Thla  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•■Federal  Energy  Administration  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL     FINDINGS     ANOyrATIMkNT     OF 

Qmc.  102.  (a)  The  Congresa] hereby  finds 
that —  1 

( 1 )  shortages  of  crude  oU.  residual  fuel  oU 
and  refined  petroleum  products,  as  well  as 
shortages  of  other  forms  of  energy,  have  re- 
sulted in  severe  economic  dlslocatlon»,-and 
hardships,  curtaUment  of  vital  public  serv- 
ices, interruptions  in  the  normal  flow  of  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce,  and  threatens 
the  public  health,  safety,  welfare,  and  secu- 
rity; 

(2)  the  shortages  in  the  supply  of  avail- 
able forms  of  energy  have  created  an  energy 
emergen.-y  which  requires  emergency  me^- 
ures  to  reduce  energy  consumption,  Increase 
domestic  production  of  energ>-  resources  and 
provide  for  the  equitable  distribution  of 
available  supplies  to  aU  Americans; 

(3)  such  emergency  measures  can  be  most 
effective  In  averting  or  minimizing  shortages 
or  dislocations  if  they  are  Implemenied 
promptly  by  the  executive  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment:  and 

(4)  in  order  for  the  Gtovernment  to  deal 
as  effectively  and  efficiently  as  possible  with 
the  energy  emergency  specific  portions  of 
the  executive  branch  must  be  reorganized  on 
ajQ  interim  basis  to  assure  that  there  exists 
the  organization,  the  personnel,  and  the 
other  resources  needed  to  implement  the 
functions  relating  to  the  energy  emergency 
vested  in  the  executive  branch  by  this  and 
by  other  laws. 

(b)  The  sole  purpose  of  this  title  U  to 
CTeate  an  administration  in  the  executive 
branch,  called  the  Federal  Energy  Emergencv 
Administration,  to  Invest  the  Admlnlstralon 
with  certain  functions  as  specified  in  the 
title  and  to  transfer,  or  to  permit  the  trans- 
fer to  such  AdmmistraUon.  of  certain  func- 
tions vested  in  the  executive  branch  by  other 
laws  where  such  transfer  Is  necessary  to  deai 
on  an  interim  basis  with  the  energy  emer- 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    reoERAL    CNEKCY     EMCR- 
CENCT    ADMINISTKATlON 

SEC.  103.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
independent  executive  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Administra- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■Ad- 
ministration •)  .  The  Admlnlstr^lon  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  andTRputy  Ad- 
mln^trator  each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)(1)  The  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Administration  shall  be  vested  In  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Administrator. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  from  time  to 
time  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 
consistent  with  the  purpoees  of  this  title" 
delegate  such  of  his  functions  as  he  deems' 
appropriate,  aeems 

(c)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
have  six  Assistant  Administrators,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

(d)  The  Admmutratlon  shall  have  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  appointed  by  the  President  bv 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  General  Counsel  shall  be  the  chief 
legal  officer  of  the  Administration 

(e)  The  Assistant  Administrators  and  the 
General  Counsel  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions and  duties  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe.  ^ 

(f )  The  Administrator  shall  designate  the 
order  In  which  the  Deputy  Administrator  and 
other  officials  shall  act  for  and  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Administrator  during  his 
absence  or  disability  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  his  office 
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PTTNOnONS      AND      PtTRPOSES      OF      THX      FKDERAL 
ENEECT  EMiaCENCT  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  104.  Subject  to  the  provisions  and  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  responsible  for  such  actions  as 
are  taken  to  assure  that  adequate  provision 
Is  made  to  meet  the  emergency  energy  needs 
of  the  Nation.  To  that  end,  he  shall  make 
such  plans  and  d^ct  and  conduct  such  pro- 
grams related  to  Xhe  production,  conserva- 
tion, use,  control,  dUtrlbutlon,  rationing  and 
allocation  of  all  forms  of  energy  as  are  ap- 
propriate imder  those  authorities 

(1)  transferred  to  or  vested  in  him  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  title; 

(2)  delegat«d  to  him  by  the  President 
within  the  authority  vested  In  the  President 
by  other  law;  and 

(3)  otherwise  vested  In  the  Administrator 
by   the  Congress. 

TRANSFEBS 

Sec^  105.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  In  the  Administrator  all  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  officers  and 
components  of  that  Department- 
CD  as  relate  to  or  are  utUlzed  by  the 
Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation; 

(2)  as  relate  to  or  are  utUlzed  by  the  Office 
of  Energy  Conservation; 

(3)  as  relate  to  or  are  utUlzed  by  the 
Office  of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis;   and 

(4)  as  relate  to  or  are  utuized  by  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  m  the  Administrator  aU  functions 
Of  the  Chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil, the  Executive  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Llvhig  CouncU,  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cU.  and  officers  and  components  thereof  as 
relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Energy  Divi- 
sion of  the  Cost  of  Living  OouncU. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  President  may.  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  transfer 
to  the  Administrator  any  function  of  any 
other  executive  agency  (as  defined  In  section 
105  of  title  6,  United  States  Code)  If  he 
determines  that  such  transfer  would  further 
the  accompllahm«nt  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(2)  The  President  shall  notify  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
special  meeaage,  of  each  transfer  proposed 
to  be  made  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  The  Pres- 
ident may  transfer  a  function  proposed  In  a 
special  message  upon  the  adoption  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  approving  sutsh 
transfer.  ^     >»"*.^ 

(3)  No  function  may  be  transferred  under 
this  subsection  which  would  have  an  effect 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
905(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
,>,!*',.  "^^  provisions  of  sections  910  through 
913  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  responslbUI- 
tles  with  respect  to  special  messages  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  procedure  foUowed 
in  the  case  of  reorganization  plans,  except 
that  references  in  such  provisions  to  a  "reso- 
lution with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan" 
shall  be  deemed  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section to  refer  to  a  concurrent  rescrfutlon 
of  approval  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  Each  function  that  is  transferred  to 
the  Administration  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shau  revert  to  the  execu- 
tive agency  from  which  It  was  transferred 
upon  the  expiration  of  this  title  or  upon 
such  earlier  date  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe  pursuant  to  the  procediu^s  prescribed 
by  BubsecUon  (c)  of  thU  section 


ADldNTSTEATTVE    PROVISIONS 

Sk.  106.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energj-  Emergency  Administration 
may — 

(1)  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  officers  and  employees  includ- 
ing attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  perform 
the  functions  vested  in  him,  and  prescribe 
their  authority  and  duties.  In  addition  to 
the  number  of  positions  which  may  be  placed 
!^»,*^^t;  "  "^**  ^^'  ^n^er  section  5108  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  positions  may  be  placed  m  GS- 
16,  17,  and  18,  to  carry  out  the  functions 
under  this  title,  and  that  of  such  one  hun- 
dred officers  and  employees,  twenty-five  may 
under  this  provision,  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
united  States  Code  governing  appolptments 
in  the  competitive  service;  howeverTthe  au- 
thority under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  procedures  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 5103  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code  and 
shall  continue  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
exercise  of  functions  under  this  Act- 

(2)  employ  experts,  expert  witnesses  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section' 3109 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
oompensat*  such  persons  at  rates  not  In  ex- 
cess  of  the  maximum  daUy  rate  prescribed 
for  GS-18  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently 

(3)  promulgate  such  rules,  reeuUtlons. 
and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  canr 
out  the  functions  vested  In  him:  Provided 
That:  ' 

(A)  The  Administrator  shall,  before  pro- 
mulgating proposed  rules,  regulatlwis  or 
policies  relating  to  the  cost  or  price  of  en- 
ergy, provide  a  period  of  not  leas  than  five 
days  from  receipt  of  the  proposed  action  dur- 
ing which  the  Chairman  and  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  shall 
approve  or  disapprove  such  rules,  regula- 
tions^ or  policies,  and  If  the  ChalnnSi  or 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  disapproves  such  niles.  regulations^ 
or  policies  they  shall  not  go  into  effect.  The 
Chairman  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  shall  have  not  less 
than  five  days  Ui  which  to  act.  otherwise  ap- 
proval  shall  be  automatic. 

(B)  The  Administrator  shall,  before  pro- 
mulgatlng  rules,  regulations,  or  poUcles  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  environment  pro- 
vide a  period  of  not  less  than  five  days' from 
tt^  ^.^  /^^  proposed  action  during  which 
the  Administrator  of  the  Envtroinental 
Protection  Agency  may  provide  written  com- 
ments concerning  the  impact  of  such  niles. 

el^ro^Tnt"'  '°"*='^^  °"  '"^  ^^^^-^  °^  ^» 

Such  comments  shall  be  published  aBftg  with 
the  proposed  action.  The  review  requl^  by 
section  10e(a)(3)(A)  and  (B)  may  be  wSvel 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  days  if  there  is  an 
emergency  situation  which,  in  the  Judgment 
Mtlo?  ^'^'^^^tor,  requires  imn^iate 
f4)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services 
f^Jf°o**i'  ^"IP^ient,  and  facilities  of  Fed-" 
tlmi^^^.r^'""*'-  *°**  "^'  instrumen- 
th.~f  •  ^^^°''  ^thout  reimbursement 
therefor  and  transfer  funds  made  available 
pursuant    to    this    title    to    P^eral.    sute 

^^h?^'  *°?  ,'°*=*^  instrumenuutles  as  re- 
imbursement for  utUlaatlon  of  such  servl<S[ 
personnel,  equipment,  and  faculties- 
,  i?'.  ^"P*^  *°  official  seal,  which  'shall  be 
y**^^'y  "°"<*<1.  a"d  the  provisions  of  sec! 
tlon  709  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  <^e 
Shau  apply  to  the  use  of  the  seal  a^terVt! 
adoption  and  pubUcatlon  In  the  P^era! 
R*glster,  except  as  provided  by  regulation 
prescribed   by  the  Administrator 

(6)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  donations 
Of  money  or  property,  real  personal  nr 
mixed,  tangible  or  iLtan^ble        P*^'"^'    " 

(7)  subject   to  appropriation  acts,  enter 
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Into  and  perform  contract*,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  transactions  with 
any  pubUc  agency  or  instrumentality  or  with 
any  person,  firm,  association,  corporation, 
or  Institution:  and 

(8)  perform  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  effective  fulfillment  of 
his  administrative  duties  and  functions. 

(b)    Any  determination  pursuant   to  sub- 


g&idlng  functions  which  are  transferred  by 
this  title:  but  such  proceeding,  to  the  extent 
that  they  relate  to  functtons  so  transferred, 
shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be  issued  In 


the  functions  which  the  President  or  other 
Oovemment  officials  lawfully  exercised  im- 
mediately before  the  effecUve  date  of  this 
title,  or  which  shall  herein  or  hereafter  be 


such    proceeding*,    appeals    shaU    be    taken  speclflcally  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Preei 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur-  dent  or  the  Administrator 
suant  to  such  order*,  as  If  this  title  had  not  (J)  Any  reference  in  this  UUe  to  any  pro- 
been  enacted,  and  orders  Issued  In  any  such  vision  of  law  shaU  be  deemed  to  Include   as 
proceedings    shaU    continue    in    effect    untU  appropriate,    references    thereto    as    now    or 


r^i^  ^   °^^^^  ^  °^  '"'•  ''  '^  ""*      modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  revoked      hereafter  amended  or  supplemented. 


United  States  Code  that  an  exemption  shall 
be  granted  to  any  employee  shall  be  a  non- 
delegable responsibility  of  the  Administrator. 
Deputy  Administrator,  or  General  Counsel 
and  in  all  Instances  shall  be  made  a  matter 
of  public  record,  setting  forth  the  detailed 
reasons  and  Justifications  for  such  exemption. 

COMPKMaATION 

8«c.  107.  (a)  Without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
■ervice — 

(1)  the  Adinlnlstrator  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed for  position*  at  level  II  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  (5  US  C.  5313): 

(3)  the  Deputy  Administrator  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  at  level  HI  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  XJSC    5314): 

(3)  each  Assistant  Administrator  and  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Adnrtnistratlon  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  poeltlons  at  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  US  C   5315):  and 

(4)  there  shall  be  Jn  the  Administration 
not  more  than  nine  additional  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  who  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  poeltlons  at  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  {5  US  C.  5316) 

lb)  Any  person  (other  than  the  Admin- 
istrator, Deputy  .Administrator,  or  Assistant 
Ailjnlnlstrators)  directly  responsible  for  or 
In  direct  charge  of  any  bureau,  office  divi- 
sion, or  other  organization  which  admin- 
isters any  of  the  specific  programs  set  forth 
In  subsection  re)  hereof  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  ra:e  provided  for,  and  occupy 
one  of  the  positions  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  (4i  of  this  section.  .Any  officer  acting 
purstiant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
may  act  not  longer  than  sixty  days  prior  to 


by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a  court  of 
oompetect  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law.  Nothing  In  this  suhaectlon  ahaU  ba 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have 
been  discontinued  If  this  title  bad  not  been 
enacted. 

(c)    Except  as  provided  in  subsection  le)  — 
( 1 )   the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
title  takes  effect,  and 


(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  functions  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istration pursuant  to  section  106(c)  of  thl* 
title,  except  that  reference  In  this  section  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Utle  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  reference*  to  the  date  of  the  transfer 
of  the  functions  Involved. 

LNCIDKNTAl.    TaANSIXaS' 

S»c.  10©  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  authorised  and  di- 
rected   to    make   such   additional    incidental 

dispositions    of    personnel,    personnel    posl- 

(3)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be  "°'^-  *sseU.  llabUltles,  contracts,  property, 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered  re<^ords.  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  thl*  UUe  Pna^ons.  authorizations,  allocations,  and 
had  not  been  enacted.  other  funds  held,  used,  arlalng  from.  avaU- 

(d)  No  suit.  acUon.  or  other  proceeding  ^'^'"to  or  to  be  made  available  in  connection 
commenced   by  or  against  any  officer  in  his      ^tb_  functions   transferred   by   this  UUe.  as 


official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  ftmctlons  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  title,  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title.  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  department  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  title,  or  by  or  against  any  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by      ^  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  respon- 


the  Director  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  accomplish  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this 
title. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  110.  As  used  In  this  title— 
(1)   any  reference  to  "function"  or  "func- 
tions" shall  be  deemed  to  include  references 


reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  tlUe  Causes 
of  acUons.  suits,  actions,  or  other  proceed- 
ings may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  as  may  be  appropriate 
and.    In    any    litigation    pending    when    this 


siblllty,  right,  privilege,  and  activity,  or  the 
plural  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be:  and 

(3)  any  reference  to  "perform"  or  "per- 
formance", when  used  in  relation  to  func- 
tions, shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  exer- 


aectlon   takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any     else  of  power,   authority,  right*,  and  prlv- 
tlme.  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,      Ueges. 


enter  any  order  which  wUl  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  If.  before  the  date  on  which  this  tlUe 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity.  Is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  tlUe  any  func- 
tion of  such  department,  agency,  or  officer  is 
transferred  to  the  Administrator,  or  any 
other  official,  then  such  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  If  this  tlUe  had  not  been  enacted. 


INTEalM   AJPOtNTlCZNT 

Sic.  111.  (a)  Any  of  the  officers  provided 
for  In  sections  103  and  106  of  this  title  shall 
be  nominated  and  appointed,  as  F>rovlded  for 
in  those  section*.  Funds  available  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  (or  any  official  or  com- 
ponent thereof),  and  lawfully  authorized  for 
any  of  the  specific  functions,  which  are 
transferred  to  the  Administrator  by  this  title. 


r..r.?^s:  s;i',5r  .??sL°=ri;  s^rijrius:?i^"'-"°-^""  sa  "  p.; -'sssj'.i'.s^'  sr.r™i 


Senate  for  Us  advice  and  consent 

(c)  The  specific  programs  to  which  sub- 
section (bi   ShaU  apply  are  as  follows; 

( 1 »   AllocaUon  of  petroleum  products: 

(3(   Rationing  of  petroleum  products; 

(3i  Analysis  of  the  Impact  of  emergency 
proerams  on  sectors  of  the  economy,  employ- 
ment, and  regional  and  local  economic  via- 
bUlty: 

(4>  Coordination  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  conservation  programs:  and 

(SI   Pricing  of  petroleum  products. 
raANsmoN.^L  aicd  saving  p«ovisions 

Sec  108  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

1 1 1  which  have  been  issued   made,  granted. 


( f  I  Pinal  orders  and  actions  of  any  official 
or  component  In  the  performance  of  func- 
Uons  transferred  by  this  UUe  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such  orders  or 
actions  had  been  made  or  taken  by  the  officer. 


of  any  officer  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section until  such  time  as  funds  for  that 
purpose  are  otherwise  available. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  officer  required 
by  thU  title  to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  not 
have  entered  upon  office  on  the  effective  date 


department     agency,    or    Instrumentality    in  of  this  title,  the  President  may  designate  any 

the    performance   of   such    funcUons    imme-  officer,   whose   appointment  was  required  to 

dlately  preceding   the  effecUve  date  of  thU  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 

title   Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to  of  the  Senate  and  who  was  such  an  officer 

aH^?^:-?'fr^*-  *f"°°.;fP<>"  ^^«  '•««°«»-  Of  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 

administrative    review    that    apply    to    any  title,  or  any  officer  who  was  performing  essen- 

f  unction    transferred    ordelegated    by    this  tlally  the  same  functions  tomedlateV^or 

J  ,iV,^'  K*^?L^  ^V^^r  f«l°""»"<=*  °'  thoae  to  Uie  effective  date  of  this  title    to  act  S 

functions  by  the  Admlnlsttator,  or  any  officer  such  office  until  the  office  Is  flUed  as  provided 

?°^^?^  in  this  title:  Provided.  That  any  officer  act- 

. -....-._.      ,   •lLf"L7^7;^an°H"^'"°^J,'°'',,'"*J^■  •'^pursuant  to  the  provisions  "^f^^sub- 

or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presl-      It^!^™^!';!'  V  It,!  M.f^    "T"*^  "^T  '*'*'  '**="°"   "^^  "^^  "«  '°'^K"  ^^an  sixty  days 

rf.nt    «nv  ip^.r.i   H-,.-«,„-„t   J,  - effective  date  of  this  title,  reference  In  any  orlor  to  th«  rt»t-  »t,^„   »,>m^k   v...  .JL„.-. 


dent,  any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
official  '.hereof,  or  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  In  the  performance  of  function* 
which  are  rransferred  under  this  title,  and 

1 2 1  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  thl*  title 
takes  effect. 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  tbelr 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  President, 
the  Administrator,  or  other  authorized  offl- 


other  law  to  any  department  or  agency,  or 
any  officer  or  office,  the  functions  of  which 
are  so  transferred,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Administrator  or  other  officials  in 
which  this  title  vests  such  functions. 

(h)  Nothing  conuined  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or 
terminate  any  function  of  the  President 
which  he  had  Immediately  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title:    or  to  limit,  curtail. 


ciala,  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  bv    abolish,  or  terminate  hi*  authority  to  per 


operation  of  law 

lb)  The  provialons  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending,  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect,  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  component  thereof)   re- 


form such  ftinction:  or  to  limit,  curtaU,  abol 
Ish,  or  t«nnlnat«  hi*  authority  to  delegate, 
redelegate,  or  terminate  any  delegations  of 
function*. 

(1)   The  Administrator  shall  exarctae  only 


*^     prior  to  the  date  upon  which  his  appolnt- 
""      ment  la  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent. 

(c)  Transfer  of  nontemporary  personnel 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  not  cause  any 
such  employee  to  be  separated  or  reduced  in 
grade  or  compensation  for  one  year  after 
such  transfer. 

(d)  Any  person  who.  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  held  a  position  compensated  In 
accordance  with  the  Executive  Schedule 
prescribed  in  chapter  53  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  who.  without  a 
break  In  service.  Is  appointed  In  the  Adminis- 
tration to  a  position  having  duties  compara- 
ble to  thoee  performed  immediately  preced- 
ing hi*  appointment   shall   continue  to  be 
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compensated  In  his  new  position  at  not  leas 
than  the  rate  provided  for  ul*  previous  posi- 
tion. 

srocitpiijNc  psoHismcD 
Sbc.  113.  The  Administrator  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Bepreaentatlves  within  sixty  day*  of  enact- 
ment of  this  tiUe,  a  report  which  ahaU  In- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  the  following : 

(A)  Assessing  the  degree  to  which  any  per- 
son, partnership,  corporation,  or  other  orga- 
nization Is  stockpiling  in  addition  to  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  requirements,  more  fuels 
of  all  types,  than  he  requires  to  meet  his 
reasonable  needs; 

(B)  Specifying  what  actions  the  Adminis- 
trator has  taken  to  prevent  the  undue  stock- 
piling of  fuels; 

(C)  Setting  forth  all  rules,  regulations,  and 
policies  governing  stockpClng  adopted  by  the 
Administration:  and 

(D)  Detailing  any  additional  statutory  au- 
thority needed  by  the  Administrator  to  con- 
trol and  prevent  the  stockpiling  in  addition 
to  ordinary  and  necessary  requirements  of 
fuels  by  producers,  wholesalers,  distributors 
and  consumers. 
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■CONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OP  PROPOSE)  ACTIONS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Ln  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  tlUe,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  Insure  that  the 
potential  economic  impacts  of  proposed  regu- 
latory and  other  actions  are  evaluated  and 
considered  including  but  not  limited  to  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  such  actions  on — 

(1)  the  fiscal  integrity  of  State  and  local 
government; 

(2)  vital  Industrial  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy: 

(3)  employment,  by  Industrial  and  trade 
sector,  as  well  as  on  a  naUonal,  regional, 
State,  and  local  basis: 

(4)  the  economic  vitality  of  regional.  State, 
and  local  areas: 

(5)  the  availability  and  price  of  consumer 
goods  and  services; 

(6)  the  gross  national  product; 

(7)  low  and  middle  Income  families  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 

(8)  competition  In  all  sectors  of  Industry 
and 

(9)  small  business. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  analy- 
ses of  the  economic  impact  of  various  con- 
servation measures  on  States  or  significant 
sectors  thereof,  considering  the  impact  on 
both  energy  for  fuel  and  energy  as  feed 
stock  for  industry 

(c)  Such  analysis  shall,  wherever  possible, 
be  made  explicit  and  to  the  extent  possible 
other  Federal  agencies  and  agencies  of  SUte 
and  local  governments  which  have  special 
knowledge  and  expertise  relevant  to  the  im- 
pact of  proposed  re^latory  or  other  actions 
shall  be  consulted  in  making  the  analvsls, 
and  all  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Administrator 
In  preparing  such  analyses:  Provided.  That 
the  Administrator's  actions  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  create  any  right  of  review 
or  cause  of  action  except  as  would  otherwise 
exist  under  other  provisions  of  law. 

(d)  The  Administrator,  together  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  shall 
monitor  the  economic  impact  of  any  energy 
actions  talten  by  the  Administrator,  and  shall 
provide  the  Congress  with  .separate  reports 
every  thirty  days  on  the  Impact  of  the  energy 
shortage  and  such  emergency  actions  on  em- 
ployment and  the  economy.  Such  reports 
shall  contain  recommendations  as  to  wheth- 
er additional  Federal  programs  of  employ- 
ment and  economic  assistance  should  be  put 
into  effect  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the 
energy  shortage  and  any  emergency  actions 
taken. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  formu- 
late and  Implement  such  regulatory  and 
other  action*  in  a  manner  which  does  not 


unduly  discriminate  against  anv  iniiustry 
or  any  region  of  the  United  States  and  fur- 
ther that,  notwithstanding  any  ot,her  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  Admiiilstrator  shaU 
formulate  and  implement  such  regulatory 
and  other  actions  In  a  maimer  designed  to 
Instire  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
the  costs  and  burdens  of  meeting  the  energy 
crisis  shall  be  borne  equally  by  every  sector 
and  segment  of  the  country, 

MANAGKICENT    OVmSICHT    REVnTW 

Sec.  114,  The  Administrator  may,  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  thirty  days  in  any  one 
calendar  year,  provide  for  the  exercise  or  per- 
formance of  a  management  oversight  re- 
view with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  any 
Federal  or  State  (with  consent  of  the  Oov- 
emor)  energy  emergency  program.  Such  re- 
view may  be  conducted  by  contract  or  by  any 
Federal  department  or  agency.  A  written 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor concerning  the  findings   of   the   review. 

COOHDINATION  WrtH  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  STATE   AND   LOCAL   GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  lie.  (a)   The  Administrator  shall — 
(1)    coordinate  Federal  energy  emergency 
programs  and   policies   with   such   programs 
and  policies  of  State  and  local  governments — 

(A)  Within  fifteen  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  provide 
the  Congress  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  a  repwrt  on  the  manner  In  which 
he  has  organized  the  Administration  based 
upon  the  functions  delegated  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  assigned  to  the  Administrator  by 
this  Utle  or  under  the  authority  of  other 
Acts. 

(B)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  title,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  the  public.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  all  Members  of  the  Congress  with 
a  report  In  laymen's  language  which — 

(1)  describes  the  funcUons  performed  by 
the  Administration; 

(2)  sets  forth  In  detail  the  organization 
of  the  Administration,  the  location  of  its 
offices  (Including  regional.  State  and  local 
offices),  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of 
Administration  officials,  and  other  appropri- 
ate information  (xinceming  the  operation 
of  the  Administration; 

(3)  delineates  the  role  that  State,  local, 
and  Federal  governments  will  or  may  perform 
In  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Utle:  and 

(4)  provides  the  public  with  a  clear  un- 
derstandir.p  of  their  dutlP!!  and  obllgtitlcns. 
rights,  and  respoiislbl'Ities  under  any  of  the 
energy  emereency  prosrrams  or  functions  as- 
signed to  the  .Administrator. 

(2)  before  promuleatlng  any  rules,  regula- 
tions or  policies  ai-;d  before  establishing  any 
programs  under  the  authority  granted  him 
In  this  title  provide,  where  practicable,  a 
reasonable  period  In  which  State  and  local 
governments  may  provide  written  comments 
If  such  rule?  repiiiatlons  policies,  or  pro- 
grams substantially  affect  the  authority  or 
responsibility  of  such  State  or  Incal  govern- 
ments: 

(3)  provide.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Utle.  upon  request,  to  State 
and  local  governments  all  relevant  Informa- 
tion he  possesses  concerning  the  status  and 
Impact  of  energy  shortages,  the  extent  and 
location  of  available  supplies  and  shortages 
of  crude  oil  petroleum  products,  natural  gas. 
and  coal,  within  the  dlstrlbuUon  area  serving 
that  particular  State  or  local  government; 
and 

(4i  provide  for  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  seek- 
ing energy  Information  and  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government 

(b)  Pursuant  to  his  responsibility  under 
this  secUon,  the  Administrator  shall — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance — Including 
advice  and  consuIUtlon  relating  to  State 
and  local  programs,  and.  where  necessarv. 
the  use  of  task  forces  of  public  officials  and 


private  per&.'ns  asslg-r.ed  to  work  with  State- 
and  local  povemment&— 1<:  assist  State  and 
local  eovemme.-its  in  dealing  with  er.e.-gy 
problems  and  shortages  and  their  Unpact 
and  In  the  development  of  plans,  programs, 
and  policies  to  meet  the  problems  and  short- 
ages so  Identified; 

(2)  convene  conferences  of  State,  local, 
and  P<?dera:  S-ials  and  such  other  penons 
as  the  Adinl'.lstrator  designates,  to  promots 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  to  pay  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  parUclpaUon  of  In- 
dividuals  In   such   conferences; 

(3)  draft  and  make  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  model  legislation  with 
respect  to  State  and  local  energy  program* 
and  p)oUcles;  and 

(4)  promote  the  promulgatton  of  uniform 
criteria,  procedures,  and  forms  for  grant  or 
contract  applicaUons  for  energy  proposals 
submitted  by  State  and  local  governments. 

INFOEMATTON   GAniERrNG 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Any  person,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  other  organization  made  subject 
to  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  malniALn  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  such  periodic  re- 
ports, records,  dociiments,  and  other  Infor- 
mation relating  to  the  purposes  of  this  title 
as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation or  order  as  necessary  or  ^propriate 
for  the  p.-ope.-  exercise  of  the  functions 
granted  the  Administrator  by  secUon  104  or 
by  any  provision  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  require,  by 
general  or  special  orders,  any  person,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  other  organization  made 
subject  to  any  order,  niie  or  regulation  of 
the  Administrator  to  file  with  the  .'Adminis- 
trator In  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  re- 
ports or  answers  in  wr;tliig  Ui  sper'.tc  ques- 
tions, furnishing  such  tn.'o.'-mau  :n  a.'  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Admiiilstrator  to 
carry  out  the  functions  granted  Mm  by  sec- 
Uon 104  or  by  any  other  provision  of  this 
UUe.  Such  reports  aijd  answer?  .shall  be  made 
under  oath,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Administrator  within  such  reasonable 
jjerlod  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the  au- 
thority, when  he  determines  it  is  neces,sary 
In  order  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
tmder  section  104  or  any  other  provision  of 
this  Utle,  to  make  any  Investigation,  and  in 
connection  therewith  he  may,  at  reasonable 
times,  enter  places  of  business  and  Inspect 
such  records  and  accounts  and  question  such 
persons  as  .he  may  deem  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  determine  the  facts  relative  thereto. 

(d)  (1)  "Die  Administrator  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  agent  or  agents  shall  have 
the  power  to  require  by  subpena  the  produc- 
tion of  all  information.  dCK-uments  paf>er8, 
and  other  data  pursuant  to  subsection  a) 
of  this  section  all  reports  and  answers  re- 
quired pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section:  all  records,  accounts,  and  other  doc- 
umentary evidence  in  connection  with,  an 
invesUgatlon  purs\iant  to  subsection  (c)  at 
this  section:  and  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  m  connection  therewith. 

(2)  Any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  may.  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section,  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
party  to  whom  such  subpena  Is  directed  to 
appear  before  the  Administration  and  to  give 
testimony  touching  on  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, or  to  produce  any  such  Information,  doc- 
uments, papers,  data,  records,  reports,  ac- 
counts, or  other  documentary  evidence,  and 
anv  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

ie)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  of  foreign  ownership 
of.  Influence  on.  and  control  of  domestic  en- 
ergy sources  and  supplies   Such  review  shall 
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draw  upon  existing  Information,  where  avail- 
able, and  any  independent  Investigation 
necessary  by  the  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  on  or  before  the  expiration 
of  the  one  hunditd  and  eighty  day  period 
foUowlng  the  efTectlve  date  of  this  Utle, 
report  to  the  Congress  in  sufflclent  detail  so 
as  to  apprise  the  Congress  as  to  the  extent 
and  forms  of  such  foreign  ownership  of  In- 
nuence  on  and  control  of  domestic  energy 
sources  and  supplies,  and  shall  thereafter 
continue  to  monitor  such  ownership  influ- 
ence and  control. 

ptTBuc  oiscLoecax  or  utrotuATiotf 
Sxc.  in.  (ai  The  Administrator  shall  make 
public,  on  a  continuing  basis,  any  statistical 
and    economic    analysis,    data,    Information, 
and  whatever  reports  and  summarteo  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  public  fullv  and  currently 
informed  as  to  the  nature,  extent    and  pro- 
jected duration  of  shortages  of  energy  sup- 
pues.  the  Impact  of  such  shortages,  and  the 
steps  being  taken  to  mlrUmlze  such  Impacts 
(  b  1  Copies  of  any  books,  documents  papers 
sutlstlcs.    data.    Information,    records     and 
reports   received   by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public  upon  Identlflable  request    and  at 
reasonable  cost,  except  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  not  disclose  to  the  public  any  in- 
formation obtained  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  which  could  not  be  disclosed  to  the 
public   under   section   552   of   title   5   of   the 
United  States  Code,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act-   Provided 
That  notwithstanding  anv  other  part  of  this 
subsection,  the  AdmlnUtrator  shall  disclose 
upon  Identifiable  request,  and  at  reasonable 
«wt.   any   Information   or  daU  of   the   type 
which    could    not    be   excluded    from   public 
annual    reports    to    the   Securities   and   Ex- 
change Commission   pursuant  to  section   13 
?'   l^'**'    °'  "-^^  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  by  a  business  enterprise  excluslvelv  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  a  single 
product,    unless    such    Information    or    data 
concerns  or  relates  to  the  trade  secrets   proc- 
«M««.  operations,  style  of  work,  or  apparatus 
of  a  business  enterprise 

ADnaoBT  coMMrmxs 

a«c  118  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
ahaU  establish  or  utuize  any  board  task 
force,  commlasion.  committee,  or  similar 
px)up.  not  composed  entirely  of  full-time 
Oovernment  employees,  to  advise  with  n- 
■pect  to.  or  to  formuUte  or  carry  out  any 
agreement  or  plan  of  action  affecting  any 
ut^"^  or  segnxent  thereof,  the  Admin- 
istrator shaU  insure  that  each  such  group 
U  reasonably  represenUtlve  of  the  various 
pomu  of  view  and  functions  of  the  Industry 
and  users  affected.  Including  those  of  rwl- 
dentlal.  commercial,  and  Industrial  con- 
•umers.  and  ahall  Include  repreeenutlon 
from  both  State  and  local  governments,  and 
from  representatives  of  State  regulatory  util- 
ity commissions,  selected  aft^r  consuiutlon 
with  the  respective  national  associations 

(bi  Each  meeting  of  such  board  Cask 
force,  commission,  committee,  or  similar 
group,  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  In- 
terested persons  shall  be  permitted  to 
attend,  appear  before,  and  file  statement, 
with  such  group,  except  that  the  Adminls- 
frator  may  determine  that  such  meeting 
thall  be  closed  in  the  interest  of  national 
••curity.  Such  determination  8ha»  be  in 
writing,  shall  conuin  a  deUUed  expUnatlon 
of  reasons  in  Mstlflcatlon  of  the  determina- 
tion and  Shall  be  made  avallrfble  to  the 
public. 

<c)  All  records,  reports,  transcripts,  mem- 
oranda, and  other  documenu.  which  were 
prepared  for  or  by  such  group,  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  public  inspection  and  copying  at  a 
•tngle  location  in  the  offices  of  the 
Adinin  Istration. 

(d)  Advisory  committees  established  or 
utUlzed  pursuant  to  thta  title  ihsil  be  gov- 
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erned  In  full  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (Public  Law  93-463. 
88  Stat.  770),  except  as  Inconsistent  with 
this  section. 

MONtTOSINC  OF  KKBCT  BTATISTICS  /LKD 
AMALTSIS 

S«c.   118.   (a)   The  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  shaU  continuously  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  operations  of  the  Admin- 
istration   Including    its    reporting    require- 
ments. Upon  bis  own  initiative  or  upon  the 
request  of  a  committee  of  the  Congress  or. 
to  the  extent  personnel  are  available,  upon 
the   request  of   a   Member  of  the  Congress 
the  Comptroller   General  shall    (1)    conduct 
studies  of  existing  statutes  and  regulations 
governing    the    Administrations    programs; 
(2)   review  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
AdmlnUtratlon;   (3)  review  and  evaluate  the 
procedures  followed  by  the  Administrator  In 
gathering,  analyzing,  and  Interpreting  energy 
statistics,   data,   and   Information  related  to 
the  management  and  conservation  of  energy 
Including  but  not  limited  to  data  related  to 
energy    costs,    supplies,     demand.     Industry 
structure,  and  environmental   impacts-    and 
(4)  evaluate  particular  projects  or  programs 
The   Comptroller  General  shall   have   access 
to    such    daU    from    any    public   or    private 
source   whatever,   notwithstanding   the   pro- 
visions of  any  other  law.  as  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  this  title 
and   shall    report    to   the    Congress    at   such 
times  as  he  deems  appropriate  with  respect 
to  the  Administrations  programs.  Including 
his    recommendations    for    modlflcatlona    in 
existing   Uwa,    regulations,    procedures,    and 
practices. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  or  any  of  his 
authorized  representatives  in  carrying  out  his 
responslbUltlea  under  this  section  shall  have 
access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers 
statistics,  daU,  Information,  and  reco^Tof 
any  private  organization  relating  to  the  man- 
agement and  conservation  of  energy,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  energy  costs,  demand 
supply,  indvistry  structure,  and  environmen- 
tal impacts  The  Comptroller  General  may 
require  any  private  organization  to  submit 
la  writing  such  energy  data  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. Such  submission  shall  be  made  with- 
in such  reasonable  period  and  under  oath  or 
otherwise  as  he  may  direct. 

(C)  To  assut  in  carrying  out  bU  respon- 
slbUltlea. the  ComptroUer  General  may  sign 
and  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  production 
or  the  books,  documents,  papers,  staustlcs 
data.  Information,  and  records  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section 

(d)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
Issued  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
the  Comptroller  General  may  invoke  the  aid 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
requiring  the  production  of  the  books  docu- 
ments, papers,  statutlcs.  data.  Information 
and  records  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the 
private  organization  is  found  or  transacts 
business  may.  in  case  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  by  the  Comp- 
troUer General,  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
private  organization  to  produce  the  statistics 
d*U,  or  information;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  shall  be  punished  by 
the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof 

(e)  Reports  submitted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Congress  shall  be  available  to 
the  public  at  reasonable  cost  and  upon 
Idenuflable  request,  except  that  the  Comp- 
troUer General  may  not  disclose  to  the  pub- 
lic any  Information  which  could  not  be  dis- 
closed to  the  public  under  other  provisions 
of  Federal  law 

TTatRAi,  axroKTa  act 
Src.  120  The  Administration,  in  connec- 
Uon  with  the  exercise  of  the  authority  grant- 
ed pursuant  to  section  104  or  by  any  other 
provision  of  thu  tlUe.  shall  be  considered  an 
independent    FedanU    regulatory    agency    as 


provided  for  In  sections  3502  and  3612  of  title 
44  of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

ADMOflSTKATTVE  PROClBUax  IN  ORDEB  TO  INSCTJr 
ACCOtnTTASIUTT    AND    DUX    PKOCZSS 

Bwc.  121.  (a)  The  functions  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  106 
(a)(1)  and  secUon  106(b)  of  this  title  and 
exercised  by  him  pursuant  to  this  title  are 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  subchapter  2 
of  chapter  6.  and  chapter  7  of  title  V.  United 
SUtes  Code,  except  as  to  the  requirements  of 
sections  662.  556  (c)  and  (e),  and  702  and 
except  as  to  the  requirements  of  section  553 
as  modified  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
( b »  AU  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  such  func- 
tions shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  563  of  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code  except  that  all  such  rules,  regulations. 
or  orders  so  promulgated  must  provide  for 
the  foUowlng: 

<  1 )  Notice  and  opportunity  to  comment 
which  ShaU  be  achieved  by  publication  of  all 
such  proposed  general  rules,  regiilatlons,  or 
orders  so  Issued  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of 
such  functions  In  the  Federal  Register.  In 
each  case,  a  minimum  of  five  days  following 
such  publication  ahaU  be  provided  for  oppor- 
tunity to  comment. 

(2)  The  Administrator,  in  issuing  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  shaU  hold  pubUc 
hearings  on  those  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
which  the  Administrator  determines  In  his 
discretion  are  likely  to  have  a  substontlal 
impact  upon  the  Nation's  economy  or  large 
numbers  of  individuals  or  businesses.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  such  hearing 
ShaU  be  held  prior  to  the  Implementation  of 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  but  in  aU 
cases,  such  pubUc  hearings  shaU  be  held  no 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  Implementa- 
tion of  any  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
which  would  have  a  substantial  effect  upon 
the  Nation  s  economy  or  on  large  numbers  of 
Individuals  or  businesses. 
The  Administrator,  with  respect  to  such  niles, 
regulations,  or  orders,  may  not  waive  any  of 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  this  subsection 
except  that  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b)(1)  as  to  time  of  notice  and 
opportunity  to  comment  may  be  waived 
where  strict  compliance  Is  found  to  cause 
grievous  Injury  to  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  such  finds  are  set  out  In  detaU  In 
the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders. 

(c)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  552  of  tiUe  V  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  the  Administrator.  In  Issuing  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  all  Internal  rules  and 
guidelines  which  may  form  the  basis.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  for  any  such  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  with  such  modifications  as  are 
necessary  to  Insure  confidentiality  protected 
under  the  provisions  of  section  562  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
The  Administrator  shall,  upon  written  re- 
quest of  a  petitioner  filed  after  any  grant  or 
denial  of  a  request  for  exception  or  exemp- 
tion from  such  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
furnish  the  petitioner  with  a  written  opUilon 
■etting  forth  applicable  facu  and  the  legal 
basis  in  support  of  such  grant  or  denial. 
Such  opinions  shall  be  madeavaUable  to  the 
petitioner  and  the  public  within  thirty  days 
of  such  request  and  with  such  modifications 
as  are  necessary  to  Insure  confidentiality  of 
Uiformatlon  protected  under  the  provisions 
of  section  562  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

(2)  The  Administrator.  In  Issuing  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  under  this  title 
shall  provide  for  the  making  of  such  ad- 
Justmenu.  consutent  with  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  special  hardships.  Uiequlty.  or  an 
unfair  distribution  of  burdens  and  shall,  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admmutrator, 
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establish  procedures  which  are  avaUable  to 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
:nierppeLation.  njodlficatlon,  or  recLsJon  of. 
or  an  exception  to  or  exemption  from,  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders.  If  such  person 
is  aggrieved  by  the  denial  of  a  request  for 
such  action  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
he  may  request  a  review  of  such  denial  by 
-.he  Administrator.  The  Administrator  ahaU, 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  him  establish 
appropriate  pro<~edures,  including  a  hearing 
where  deemed  advisable,  for  considering  such 
requests  for  action  under  this  section. 

JT7DICIAI,    BEVtKW 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Judicial  review  of  administra- 
tive rulemaking  of  general  and  national  ap- 
pUcabUlty  relating  to  functions  transferred 
to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  105 
(a)(1)  and  section  106(b)  of  this  title  may 
be  obtained  only  by  filing  a  petition  for  re- 
view in  the  United  States  Court  of  i^>pe&ls 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  promulgation  of  any 
such  rule  or  regulation,  and  Judicial  review 
of  administrative  rulemaking  of  general,  but 
leas  than  national.  appUcabUlty  relating  to 
such  functions  may  be  obtained  only  by 
filing  a  petition  for  review  in  the  Unlte<l 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  appropriate 
circuit  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  any  such  rule  or  regulation, 
the  appropriate  circuity  being  defined  as  the 
circuit  which  contains  the  area  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  within  which  the  rule  or  reg- 
ulation Is  to  have  effect. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  other  cases  of  controversies  aris- 
ing out  of  the  exercise  of  such  functions  or 
under  regulations  or  orders  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  except  that  nothing  In  this  section 
affects  the  power  of  any  court  of  competent 
Jurtsdlctlon  to  consider,  hear,  and  determine 
In  any  proceeding  before  it  any  Issue  raised 
by  way  of  defense  (other  than  a  defense  based 
on  the  constitutionality  of  this  title  or  the 
validity  of  action  taken  by  the  Administra- 
tor In  connection  with  the  exercise  of  such 
functions).  If  In  any  such  proceeding  an 
Issue  by  way  of  defense  Is  raised  based  on 
the  constitutionality  of  this  title  or  the  va- 
lidity of  any  such  action,  the  case  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  either  party  to  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  In  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 89  of  title  28    rn!t.e<i  States  Code 

SSVlSW       OP      ADMINI-SraATrvT       PROCEDtTRES 

Sec.  123  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ahall  transmit  to  the  (Congress  a  report 
on  the  admin ustrative  ;aw  prvx-edure-,  whK-h 
wUl  apply  to  the  various  functions  oif  the 
Administrator  together  with  the  Attorney 
General's  recommendations  regarding  the  de- 
alrabUlty  of  the  enactment  of  a  cijmprehen- 
slve  or  difTerent  administrative  law  proce- 
dtire  applicable  to  said  functions 
omc«    OF   p»rvA-n  ouevancks  and  axDnsss 

Sw-  124  (a)  There  1«  established  -within 
the  Adml:.lstrat!<  :■  aii  Office  'if  PtIvb'*-  Ore-.- 
ances  and  Redrew  which  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  The  .Administrator  shall  ap- 
point and  fix  -he  oompensatlon  of  the 
Director 

(bt  .Any  perr^on  adversely  affected  by  any 
order  r\Ue,  or  regiUaUon  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  carrying  oxit  the  functions  a*- 
8l«ned  to  him  under  this  title  may  petition 
the  Office  of  Private  Grievances  and  Redresn 
for  special  redress,  relief,  or  other  ertraordl- 
nary  ftsslstance 

(c)  T^e  Director  of  the  Office  of  Private 
Onevanoes  and  RAdre«i.i  shall  prant  such  pe- 
titions for  special  relief,  redress,  or  other 
extraordinary  assistance  under  such  condl- 
lU-ins  and  In  such  nsan^er  as  the  Adminlstxa- 
tor  may  in  his  discretion  pjxivlde 

( :!  1    The  Dlreotor  may    from  time  to  time. 


make  recommendations  to  the  Administrator 
with  respect  to  short-term  and  long-term 
measures  i  involvL-..^  administrative  or  legis- 
lative action)  which  might  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  per->ii.s  w.h  .  are  adversely 
affected  by  the  energy  emergency  and  meas- 
ures and  other  actions  taken  to  combat  such 
emergency. 

(e)  The  Director  shaU.  on  a  monthly  basis, 
report  to  the  Congress  c-  ncermng  his  ac- 
tivities under  this  section  Each  such  report 
ShaU  contain,  among  other  matters,  the  num- 
ber and  nature  ot  grievance-s  which  have  been 
filed  pursuant  to  this  section  during  the 
period  not  covered  by  any  such  prior  report, 
incltidlng  action  taken  and  relief  provided 
pursuant  thereto, 

(f)  The  Director  sh.'Ul.  from  time  to  time. 
report  to  the  Congress  his  views  and  recom- 
mendatlon.s  including  recommendations  for 
administrative  or  legislative  action  with  re- 
spect to  actions  which  might  be  taken  to 
provide  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
burdens  resulting  from  measures  or  other 
action."!  adopted  or  taken  by  the  Administra- 
tor and  for  the  relief  of  persons  adversely 
affected  by  such   measures  or  actions. 

COMPREHENSIVTt    FNEEGT    PLAN 

Sec,  125.  la)  Pursuant  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
title,  the  Administrator  shall,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  foUowlng  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  develop  and 
repKDrt  to  the  Congre.ss  ifor  referral  to  the 
Committees  on  Oovernment  Op>eratlons  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives)  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  designed  to  alleviate  the  eiiergy 
shortage,  for  the  time  period  covered  by  this 
title,  and  satisfying  the  objectives  and  prior- 
ities stated  in  section  127 1 a).  Such  plan 
shall  be  accompanied  by  full  analytical  Justi- 
fication for  the  actions  proposed  therein 
Such  analysis  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

(1)  estimates  of  the  energy  savings  of 
each  action  and  of  the  program  as  a  whole: 

(2)  estimates  of  any  windfall  lo-sses  and 
gains  to  be  experienced  by  corporations,  In- 
dustries, and  citizens  grouped  by  socio- 
economic class: 

(3)  estimates  of  the  Impact  on  suppUes 
and  consumption  of  energy  forms  con- 
sequent to  such  price  changes  as  are  or  may 
be  proposed;  and 

(4)  a  description  of  alternative  actions 
together  with  a  rationale  In  explanation  of 
the  rejection  of  any  such  alternatives  In 
preference  to  the  measures  actually  pro- 
posed. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time 
to  time,  modify  or  otherwise  alter  any  such 
plan,  except  that,  upon  request  of  an  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Congress.  Uie 
Administrator  shall  supply  analytical  Justi- 
fications for  any  such  alterations. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  be  responsible 
for  monitoring  any  such  plans  as  are  Im- 
plemented with  resptect  to  their  efTectlveness 
In  achieving  the  anticipated  benefits 

EKEKCT    AND    NATrSAi,    SESOLTICB 
ORGANIZATION  At    aXPOBT 

Sec.  126  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30.  1974, 
a  report  setting  forth  his  recommendations 
for  a  permanent  Federal  organizational  ar- 
rangement for  the  management  and  devel- 
opment of  policy  for  energy  and  natural 
resources 

seports  to  congress 

Sec.  127  rs)  The  Administrator  shall 
prepare  and  submit  directly  tc  the  Congress 
and  the  President  every  six  months  after 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  a  report 
which  shall  include— 

(1)  a  review  ar.d  analysis  of  the  major 
actions  taker;  by  the  Ad.Tilrilstrator; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  these  ac- 
tions have  had  on  the  Nation's  clvUiaa  re- 


quirements for  energy  suppUes  for  materials 
and  commodities: 

(3)  a  projection  of  the  energy  supply  for 
the  mid-term  and  long  term  for  each  of  the 
major  types  of  fuel  and  the  potential  size 
and  Impact  of  any  anticipated  shortages, 
Including    recommendations    for    measures 


(A)  minimize  the  deficiency  of  energy  in 
relation  to  needs; 

(B)  maintain   the  health  and  safety  of 

citizens; 

(C)  maintain  production  and  employment 
at  the  hu-hest  feasible  level; 

(D)  equitably  share  the  burden  of  short- 
ages among  Individuals  and  business  firms; 
and 

(E)  minimize  any  distortion  of  voluntary 
choices  of  Individuals  and  firms. 

(4)  a  summary  listing  of  all  recipients  of 
funds  and  the  amount  thereof  within  the 
preceding  period    and 

(5)  a  completely  independent  analysis  of 
domestic  oil  and  eas  reserves  and  the  extent 
to  which  productive  capacity  co-uld  be  in- 
creased each  year  for  the  next  t<>n  years 
with  the  t-all  developwnent  cf  s-ach  reeerves 
and  ascertainable  oil  and  gas  resources  -osing 
avaUabie  and  foreseeable  technology;  Prx>- 
iHded,  That  the  (^amptroller  General,  pur- 
suant to  section  118  of  this  title,  shall  moni- 
tor and  review  said  analysis  and  provide  his 
comments  to  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  In- 
terim reports  to  Congress  when  requested  by 
committees  of  Congress 

( c )  ill  The  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration, in  consultation  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  ar.d  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  of  the 
Congress,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  a  thorough  review  and 
analysis  of  all  Federal  and  State  tax  law  pro- 
visions relating  to  exploration,  development, 
production,  refining,  dlstrib'^tlon.  and  mark- 
eting of  domestically  produced  energy  re- 
sources. Such  review  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  a  review  and  analysis  of  the 
Impact  on  domestic  production  of  energy 
resources  of  Federal  tax  law  provisions  relat- 
ing to  international  operations  of  domestic 
energy  producing  companies 

(2)  The  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Admin- 
istration shall  submit  a  prellmLnary  report 
of  Its  fliidings  and  analysis  no  later  than 
June  30,  1974.  to  the  President  and  t^  the 
Committee  on  Finance  cf  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  The  final  report 
in  fulfiUment  of  the  req-jL-^ment  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (1  \  shall  be  subm^itted  no  later 
than  December  31,  1974.  and  shall  include,  in 
addition  to  its  findings  and  analysis,  such 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  Federal 
tax  laws  as  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Administration  deems  necessary  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  goal  set  forth  m  this  Act  of  estab- 
lishing internal  self-sufficiency  In  energy  re- 
sources in  this  Nation  by  198C  ' 

i3  )  The  Federal  Energy  Emergency  .Admin- 
istration Is  hereby  suthonzed  to  contract 
with  any  firm  or  individual  outside  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  undertake  such  portions 
of  the  study  required  in  this  subsection  as 
the  Administrator  deems  neces&arv 

I d )  The  Administrator  shall,  within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  this  Act,  review  the  pro- 
visions of  section  206  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Emergency  Act  regarding  expedited  pro- 
cedures for  compliance  with  the  NaUonal 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
866 )  and  shall  recommend  to  the  Congrasa 
such  additional  actions  under  the  Admlnls- 
tratar  8  authority  which  may  require  aimi- 
iar  procedures 

pttsockxmical    axpo*T 
8«c.   128    I  a)    Within  thirty  days  after  h« 
has  entered   upon   the  office  of  Adminirtra- 
tor  or  has  been  designated  by  the  Presldeat 
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to  met  In  such  aAc«,  th«  Administrator,  or 
acting  Administrator,  as  the  c«m  may  be. 
with  tb0  aaslataace  of  the  Department  of 
Commeroe.  the  Ooet-of-UTing  OouncU.  and 
the  United  Statee  Tariff  Commiaalon  sbaU. 
by  written  report,  inform  the  Conaiew  aa  to 
the— 

( 1 )  effect  of  current  Coet-of-Urlng  Coun- 
cil petrochemical  price  ceiUnga  upon  the 
current  level  of  petrochemical  exports,  and 
export  levels  expected  for  1074: 

(3)  effect  of  current  and  expected  1974 
petrochemical  export  levels  upon  domestic 
petrochemical  raw  materials  and  product* 
available  to  petrochemical  producers,  con- 
verters, and  fabricators  currently  and  in 
1974: 

(3)  current  contribution  of  petrochemical 
Imports  to  domestic  supplies  and  the  ex- 
pected contribution  in  1974; 

(4)  anticipated  economic  effects  of  cur- 
rent and  expected  1974  levels  of  domestic 
supplies  of  petrochemicals  upon  domestic 
producers,  converters,  and  fabricators  of 
petrochemical  raw  materials  and  products; 
and 

(5)  exact  nature,  extent,  and  sources  of 
data  and  other  Information  available  to  the 
Federal  government  regarding  the  matters 
set  forth  In  subparagraphs  (1)  through  (4) 
of  this  subsection.  Including  the  exact  na- 
ture, extent,  and  sources  of  such  data  and 
Information  utilized  m  connection  with  the 
report   required   by   this   subsection. 

lb)  Aa  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"petrochemical"  Includes  organic  chemi- 
cals, cyclic  Intermediates,  plastics  and  resins, 
synthetic  flbers,  elastomers,  organic  dyes, 
organic  pigments,  detergents,  surface  active 
agents,  carbon  black  and  ammonia. 

HTDBOaLBTTBIC     CENEKATTNG     FACILmBS 

Sec.  129.  Within  sUty  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
Of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall— 

(a)  transmit  to  the  Congress: 

(1)  a  list  of  hydroelectric  generating  fa- 
cilities and  electric  power  transmlaslon  fa- 
cilities which  have  been  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  the  Congress  and  which  are 
not  yet  completed,  and 

(3)  a  list  of  opportunities  to  Increase  the 
capacity  of  existing  hydroelectric  generating 
facilities. 

(b)  provide,  for  each  such  facility  which 
la  listed; 

(I)  a  construction  schedule  and  cost  es- 
timates for  an  expedited  construction  pro- 
gram which  would  make  the  facility  avail- 
able for  service  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  and 

1 3)  a  statement  of  the  accomplishments 
which  could  be  provided  by  the  expedited 
completion  of  each  facility  and  a  statement 
of  any  funds  which  have  b^n  approprUted 
but   not   yet   obligated 

INrOBMAnON  CONCiawIMO  T«AWSAC-nON  SAX.*. 
XXCRANGS  OB  SHIPMZNT  t»r»OI.VTNC  THX  BX- 
PO«T  raOM  THX  tTNmD  »TA-IBS  TO  A  roaXTON 
NATION  or  COAL  AND  «NT  RX^NXD  PmOLCTTM 
PmODUCT 

Sec  130  (a)  Notwlthsti^ndlng  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secret^-rv  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  flle  which  shall  contain  Informa- 
tion concerning  everv  transaction,  sale,  ex- 
change or  shipment  Involving  the  export 
from  the  United  SUte*  to  a  foreign  nation 
of  coal,  crude  oil,  residual  oD  or  any  reffned 
petroleum  product  Information  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  flle  shall  be  current  and  shall 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  the 
name  of  the  exporter  (Including  the  name  or 
names  of  the  holders  of  any  beneficial  Inter- 
ests) the  volume  and  type  of  product  In- 
volved In  th*  export  transaction,  the  manner 
of  shipment  and  identiflcatton  of  the  vassal 
or  carrlsr.  the  destlnatloB.  the  name  of  the 


purchaser  if  a  sale,  exchange  or  other  trans- 
action U  Involved,  and  a  statamant  of  reasons 
Justifying  the  expert. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  any  oommlttea  or 
subcommittee  of  the  United  States  Senat* 
and  House  of  RepresenUUvee  or  the  bead  of 
any  Federal  agency,  the  Secretary  shaU 
promptly  provide  any  Information  main- 
tained In  the  flle  and  a  report  ther«on  to 
such  committee,  subcommittee,  or  agency 
head,  except  where  the  President  flnds  such 
dlsclostire  to  be  detrimental  to  national 
security. 

XTfTcrrvx  dats 
Sec  131.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  or 
sooner  If  the  President  publishes  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register.  This  UUe  shaU  ter- 
minate June  30.  1975. 

APPBOnUATIONS 

Sac    132.  (a)   There  are  hereby  authorlaed 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  •75.000,- 
.900  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  »200.000.000  an- 
nually for  each  of  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976 
to   carrj-    out    the   purposes   of   this    title 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprUted  an  additional  MO.000.000  for  fl-scal 
year  1974.  and  $75,000  000  annually  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  in  the  event  that  the 
President  adopts  a  program  of  rationing  for 
gasoline    or    other    petroleum    products 

(c)  All  sums  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
to  the  Administrator  under  this  title  shall  be 
apportioned  for  the  purpoaes  specified  there- 
in during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropri- 
ated, except  to  the  extent  otherwise  author- 
ized by  section  665  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code. 

sKPARABH-rrr 

s£c  133^f  any  provUlon  of  lUs  Act  U  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  the  appUcabtllty 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  U  held 
Invalid,  the  constitutionality  and  effective- 
ness of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
pUcablUty  thereof  to  any  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
TITLE   n— COUNCIL  ON   ENERGY   POLICY 

Sk:  301  This  title  may  be  cited  as  ths 
"Energy   Policy   Act   of   1073". 

nvDtNoa    AND    ptraposrs 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

il)  there  are  many  Federal  agencies  cre- 
ated at  different  times  and  for  different  pur- 
poaes to  handle  specialized  problems  all  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  Involved  In  the  establish- 
ment of  energy  policy; 

(3(  there  is  no  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  but  Instead  Federal  energy 
activities  consist  of  a  myriad  of  laws,  regu- 
lations, actions  and  Inactions  resulting  in 
narrow,  short-range,  and  often  conflicting  de- 
cisionmaking by  Individual  agencies  without 
adequate  consideration  of  the  Impact  on  the 
overall  energy  policy  nor  future  national  en- 
ergy needs:  and 

(3)  as  a  consequence  of  not  having  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy,  the  Na- 
tion faces  mismanagement  of  energy  re- 
sources, unaccepubly  high  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacts.  Inadequate  incenUves  for 
efljclent  uUllaatlon  and  conservation  of  en- 
ergy  resources  shortages  of  supply,  and  soar- 
ing energy  prices. 

lb)  Therefore.  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Congress  to  protect  and  promote 
the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  energy  users  by  establishing  a  Council  on 
Energy  Policy  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for— 

(1)  the  collection,  analysis,  and  Interpre- 
tation of  energy  statutlcs  and  data  necessary 
to  formuI%te  policies  for  wise  ener?ry  man- 
agement and  conservation  and  to  anticipate 
social,  environmental,  and  economic  prob- 
lems associated  with  existing  and  emerging 
energy  technologies: 

f3»  the  coordination  of  all  energy  activities 
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of  the  Federal  Government,  and  provision  of 
leadership  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  other  persons  Involved  In  energy  activi- 
ties: and 

( 3 )  the  preparation,  after  consultation  with 
other  Interested  organizations  and  agencies, 
of  a  long-range  comprehensive  plan  (here-^ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  "Energy  Plan") 
for  energy  development.  utUlzatlon  and  con- 
servation to  foster  improvement  in  the  effl- 
clency  of  energy  production  and  utilization. 
reduction  of  the  adverse  environmental  im- 
pacts of  energy  production  and  utilization, 
conservation  of  energy  resources  for  the  use 
of  future  generauons,  reduction  of  excessive 
energy  demands,  and  development  of  new 
technologies  to  produce  clean  energy. 
Ouiics  or  rxoERAi.  agkncizs 
Sec.  203.  (a)  The  policies,  regulations  ai'd 
public  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
Interpreted  and  administered  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  In  accordance  wtth  the  poli- 
cies set  forth  In  this  section;  and 

(b)    All   agencies  of  the   Federal   Ctovem- 

ment  shall   to  the  fullest  extent  poeslble 

( 1 )  utilize  a  systemaUc,  InterdlsclpUiiary 
approach  which  will  insure  the  Integrated 
use  of  both  physical  and  soctal  sciences  in 
producing,  consenlng.  and  utUlztng  the  Na- 
tion's energy  resources; 

(3)  submit,  prior  to  the  review  process 
established  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counUng  Act  of  1972.  as  amended,  to  the 
Council  on  Energy  Policy  established  by  this 
section  for  comment  all  legislative  recom- 
mendations and  reports  deal  with  or  have 
a  bearing  on  energy  matters; 

(3)  gather  data  and  Information  pursuant 
to  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Council  on 
Energy  Policy:  develop  analytical  techniques 
for  the  management,  conservation,  use,  and 
development  of  energy  resources,  and  make 
such  data  available  to  the  CouncU  on  Bnerrr 
Policy:   and 

1 4)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  energy  concerns  and, 
where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  support 
to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  foster  international  cooperation  In 
anticipating  and  resolving  energy-related 
problems. 

KSTABLISHICXKT    OF    A   COnNCU. 

8»c.  304.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Coun- 
cU on  Energy  Policy  (herelnafUr  referred  to 
as  the  Council)  The  CouncU  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  who  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  at  the 
time  of  nomination  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man Each  member  shall  be  a  person,  who 
as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience,  and 
attainment.  Is  well  qu<illfied  to  analyze  and 
interpret  energy  trends  and  Information  of 
all  kinds,  to  appraise  pr^>grams  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  light  of 
the  energy  needs  of  the  Nation;  to  be  con- 
scious of  and  responsive  to  the  environ- 
mental, social,  cultural,  economic,  scientific, 
and  esthetic  needs  and  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion: and  to  formulate  an  Energy  Plan  and 
recommend  national  policies  with  reepect 
to  wise  energy  management. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  interim  Fed- 
eral Energy  Bhnergency  Administration  estab- 
lished by  title  I  of  this  Act  may.  If  appointed 
to  the  CouncU  pursuant  to  la)  and  If  de- 
signated by  the  President,  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council  in  order  to  coordinate  the 
functions  of  that  AdmlnUtratlon  with  thoRe 
of  the  CouncU  and  to  assure  necessary  con- 
tinuity subsequent  to  the  termination  of 
title  I  as  provided  by  section  135  of  this  Act. 
Dimxs  or  corNCTL 
Sec  208  (a)  The  Council  shall  serve  as 
the   principal    adviser    to   the    President   rn 
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energy  policy  and  shaU  exercise  letwlershlp  In 
the  formulation  of  Goverrmient  policy  con- 
cerning domestic  and  international  Issues 
relating  to  energy. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  for 
resolving  conflicts  between  the  jxiUcles  relat- 
ing to  energy  of  different  Federal  agencies 

(c)  The  CouncU  shall  develop  within  eight- 
een months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  and  thereafter  shall  annuaUy  up- 
date an  Energy  Plan  for  energy  development, 
utilization,  and  conservation  In  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  as  stated 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Copies  of 
such  Energy  Plan  shall  be  distributed  on 
January  1  of  each  year  to  the  President,  to 
the  Congress,  and  to  all  Federal  and  State 
agencies  concerned  with  energy,  and  upon 
request  to  local  agencies  and  nongovern- 
mental entitles. 

(d)  the  CouncU  shall  promptly  review  all 
legislative  recommendations  and  reports  sent 
to  Congress,  to  the  extent  that  .such  recom- 
mendations and  reports  have  a  bearing  on 
energy  matters,  and  It  shall  send  to  the 
President  and  the  Involved  Federal  agency 
a  statement  In  writing  of  Its  position  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  This  subsection  ahaU  not 
apply  to  title  I  of  this  Act 

(e)  The  Council  shaU  keep  Congress  fully 
and  currently  Informed  of  all  of  Its  activi- 
ties Neither  the  CouncU  nor  its  employees 
may  refuse  to  testify  before  or  submit  infor- 
mation to  Congress  or  any  dxUy  authortaed 
committee  thereof. 

(f )  The  CouncU  shall  conduct  annual  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  Energy  Plan  and  may  hold 
public  hearings  when  there  Is  substantial 
public    Interest    In    other    pending    matters. 

(g)  In  carrying  cnit  Its  collection,  analysis, 
and  Interpreatlon  of  energy  statistics  func- 
tion, the  Coimcll  shall,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  after  appropriate  study.  promxU- 
gate  guidelines  for  the  coUectlon  and  Initial 
analysis  of  energy  data  by  other  Federal 
agencies,  after  pubUshed  notice  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  opportunity  for  comment. 
Such  gvildellnes  shall  be  designed  to  make 
such  data  compatible,  useful,  and  compre- 
hensive. Where  relevant  data  is  not  now 
available  or  reliable  and  la  beyond  the  au- 
thority of  other  agencies  to  collect,  then 
the  Council  shall  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress the  enactment  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. Pending  congressional  consideration, 
the  Council  may  gather  such  data  directly. 
The  CouncU  shall  have  the  power  to  require 
by  special  or  general  orders  any  person  to 
submit  In  writing  such  energy  data  as  the 
OouncU  may  prescribe.  Such  subnUsslon  shall 
be  made  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  OouncU  may 
direct. 

AD  IAIN  lif  1 KATTVX   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  I  a)  In  exercising  Its  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties,  the  CouncU  shall — 

(1)  consult  with  representatives  of  sci- 
ence, industry,  agrlcultxire,  labor,  conserva- 
tion organizations.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  grroups.  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; and 

(2)  employ  a  competent.  Independent  staff 
which  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  poe- 
slbl",  the  services,  facilities,  and  Information 
(Including  statistical  Information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
Individuals,  to  arold  duplication  of  effort  and 
expense,  thus  assuring  that  the  Council's 
activities  wlU  not  unnecessarily  overlap  or 
confilct  with  similar  activities  authorized  by 
law  and  performed  by  other  agencies 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  shaU  serve  fuU 
tln.e  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pav  Rates  (5 
use.  6313).  The  other  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule Pay  Rates  (6  U.S.C.  6315). 
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(c)  The  CouncU  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions.  The  Council  may  also  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consul tanu,  o:  contractors  to  conduct 
detailed  studies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  its  functions  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  authorized  under  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (but  without  re- 
gard to  the  last  sentence  thereof). 

ENEBCT    aePORT 

Sec.  207.  The  CouncU  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
or  before  January  1,  1974,  and  annually 
thereafter,  an  energy  report  to  to  accompany 
the  Energy  Plan.  This  report  shall  include— 

(a)  an  estimate  of  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  the  ensuing  ten-year  period 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  commercial  and  Industrial  life  of  the 
Nation; 

(b)  an  estimate  of  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign energy  supply  on  which  the  United 
States  will  be  expected  to  rely  to  meet  such 
needs  In  an  economic  manner  with  due  re- 
gard lor  the  protection  of  the  environment, 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and 
th©  Implantation  of  foreign  poUcy  objectives: 

(c)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  In  the 
price,  quaUty,  management,  and  utUlzatlon 
of  energy  resources  and  the  effects  of  those 
trends  on  the  social,  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation; 

(d)  a  catalog  of  research  and  development 
efforts  funded  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  new  technologies,  to  forestaU  energy 
shortages,  to  reduce  waste,  to  foster  recycl- 
ing, and  to  encourage  conservation  practices; 
and  recommendations  for  developing  tech- 
nology capable  of  increasing  efficiency  and 
protecting  employee  health  and  safety  In  en- 
ergy Industries; 

(e)  recommendations  for  improving  the 
energy  data  and  Information  avaUable  to  the 
Federal  agencies  by  Improving  monitoring 
systems,  standardizing  data,  and  securing  ad- 
ditional needed  Information; 

(f)  a  review  and  appraisal  of  the  ade- 
quacy and  appropriateness  of  technologies, 
procedures,  and  practices  (including  compet- 
itive and  regulatory  practices),  employed  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and 
nongovernmental  entitles  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section;  and 

(g)  recommendations  concerning  the  level 
of  funding  for  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  new  technologies,  as  well  as  new  pro- 
cedures and  practices  which  the  CouncU  may 
determine  to  be  required  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  improve  energy 
management  and  conservation  together  with 
reconunendatlons  for  additional  legislation. 

PXTBLIC    ACCESS    TO    INFORMATION 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Copies  of  any  communica- 
tions, documents,  reports,  or  information  re- 
ceived or  sent  by  any  members  of  the  Coun- 
cU shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the  public  upon 
Identifiable  request,  and  at  reasonable  cost, 
unless  such  Information  may  not  be  publicly 
released  under  the  terms  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  CouncU  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Ck>uncU  shall  not  disclose  Information 
obtained  under  this  section  which  concerns 
or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  referred  to  In 
section  1905  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
except  that  such  Information  may  be  dis- 
closed In  a  manner  designed  to  preserve  Its 
confidentiality — 

<1)  to  other  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  officials  for  official  use 
upon  request: 

(2)  to  committees  of  Congress  having  Juris- 
diction cyfitx  the  subject  matter  to  which  the 
Information  relates; 

(3)  to  a  court  In  any  judicial  proceeding 
under  court  order  formulated  to  preserve  the 


confidentiality  of  such  Information  without 
Impairing  the  proceedings;  and 

(4)  to  the  public  in  order  to  protect  their 
health  and  safety  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  in  writing  or  for  discus- 
sion In  closed  session  within  fifteen  days  by 
the  party  to  whom  the  Information  pertains 
(if  the  delay  resulting  from  such  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health  and  safety). 
In  no  event  shaU  the  names  or  other  means 
of  identification  of  Injured  persons  be  made 
public  without  their  express  written  consent. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shaU  be 
deemed  to  require  the  release  of  any  Informa- 
tion described  by  subsection  (b)  of  secUon 
552.  title  6,  United  States  Code,  or  which  Is 
otherwise  protected  by  law  from  disclosure 
to  the  public. 

MONITORING    OF    KNTECY    STATISTICS    AND 

ANALYSIS 

Sec,  200.  (a)  The  Comptj-oUer  General  of 
the  Unlt«d  Stai«b  sixali  continuously  moni- 
tor and  evaluate  the  operaUoiis  of  the  Coun- 
cil Including  its  reporting  requirements. 
Upon  his  own  initiative  or  upon  the  request 
of  a  committee  of  the  Congress  or,  to  the  ex- 
tent personnel  are  available,  upon  liie  re- 
quest of  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  (1)  conduct 
studies  of  existing  statutes  and  regulations 
governing  Federal  energy  programs,  (3)  re- 
view the  policies  and  practices  o.'  Federal 
agencies  administering  such  prograjiis.  (3) 
review  and  evaluate  the  p.-x^ed-j.-es  followed 
by  such  ageiiclee.  :;.  gatiien.ig.  analyzing,  and 
interpreting  enetgy  statistics,  data,  and  in- 
formation related  to  the  rr.iijiageme.it  ar.d 
conservation  of  energy,  including  but  not 
limited  to  data  related  to  energy  costs,  de- 
mand, Indostr;,-  structure,  eavlronmental 
impacts  and  research  ar.d  deTeiopment,  and 
(4)  evaluate  panicuiaj-  project*  or  programs. 
The  Camptroiier  General  shall  have  accees  to 
such  data  rn..im  any  public  or  private  source 
whatever,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  or 
any  other  law,  a,s  is  iiecessar:,-  to  carrv-  out  his 
rei^MDnsibilitles  under  i.h:ji  section  a'ad  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  he 
deems  appropr.ate  w:th  respect  to  Federal 
energy  programs,  h'-icludlng  his  reo  mmenda- 
tlons  for  such  nrwxliacatlons  in  existing  laws, 
regulations,  procedures,  and  practices  a.s  wiU, 
In  his  judgment,  best  serve  the  Congress  in 
the  formulation  of  a  natioiia.  energy  policy. 

(b)  111  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  as 
provided  in  paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  subsection. 
the  Comptroller  Genera:  shall  g:ve  panicu- 
lar  attention  to  the  need  for  impn  ved  ccordJ- 
natlon  of  the  work  of  the  F-ede^a.  0->vem- 
ment  related  to  energy  policies  and  pro- 
grams and  tne  attendant  need  for  a  .Dentral 
source  ol  energy  statistics  and  in'ormation, 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  or  any  of  his 
authorized  rep.-esentatives  :n  carrying  out 
his  responsibUltles  under  this  section  shall 
have  access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
statistics,  data,  information,  and  reconls  of 
any  private  organization  relating  to  the  man- 
agement and  conservation  of  energy,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  energy  costs,  de- 
mand, supply,  reserves,  mdustry  structure, 
environmental  Impacts,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  Comptroller  General  may  re- 
quire any  private  organization  to  submit  in 
writing  such  energy  data  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. Such  submission  shall  be  made  within 
such  reasonable  period  and  under  oath  or 
otherwise  as  he  may  direct. 

(d)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibUltles, the  Comptroller  General  may  sign 
and  Issue  subpenas  requiring  the  production 
of  books,  documents,  papers,  statistics,  data. 
Information,  and  records  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  In  case  of  contumacy,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  of  the  Comptroller  General 
Issued  under  this  section,  by  any  person 
who  resides,  is  found  or  transacts  business 
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within  the  Juristlictlon  of  any  district  court 
of  th«  United  States,  such  district  court  shttll. 
nF>on  the  request  of  the  Comptroller  aeneral. 
b»Te  Jxirlsdlctlon  to  lAVue  to  vucb  person  an 
order  requiring  auch  person  to  comply 
forthwith.  Failure  to  obey  ruch  an  order  Is 
punishable  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

(f)  Reports  submitted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Congress  shall  be  available  to 
the  public  at  reasonable  coet  and  upon 
Identifiable  request,  except  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  not  disclose  to  the  pub- 
lic any  information  which  could  not  be  dis- 
closed to  the  public  by  the  Council  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  if  the  informa- 
tion were  held  by  the  Council 

AtTTHOmiZATION  Of  APPaOPaUTTONS 

Ssc.  210.  (i)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
thLn  title  not  to  exceed  tl.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3.  1975.  and  M.000.000 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  ptirsuant  to 
this  section  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation or  expenditure  In  the  fiscal  year  next 
following. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  effective  and  ef- 
ficient management  of  the  Nation's 
energy  policies  and  programs  for  the 
duration  of  the  existing  energy  emer- 
gency, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  RIBICXDFP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed 

Mr  HUMPHREY  and  Mr  PERCY 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  am  exceedingly 
proud  of  the  dispatch  with  which  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  was  per- 
fected, processed,  and  reported  to  the 
Senate.  As  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  asked  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr  Rraicorr)  to  act  as  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  because  he  was  better  versed  In 
Its  contents  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  pay  him  tribute  by  say- 
ing I  think  the  work  he  did  In  perfecting 
this  bill  and  In  presenting  It  to  the  Sen- 
ate Ls  as  fine  and  as  Intelligent  and  as 
statesmanlike  a  job  as  I  have  ever  seen 
performed  here  by  any  Senator  during 
the  time  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
In  this  body 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr  P«RCY)  for  the  many 
fine  contributions  which  he  has  made 
to  this  bill,  and  to  commend  other  Sen- 
ators such  as  Senator  J.*ck.son  Senator 
MrsKiT.  Senator  Roth.  Senator  Htttjdle- 
STO!*.  who  Is  now  presiding.  Senator 
Ceoxes.  and  Senator  Nnnf.  for  the  fine 
contributions  ftfcey  made 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVTN.  I  yield 

Mr  RIBICOPP  May  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  dlstlngxiished  chair- 
man for  his  gracious  comments  The 
leadership  of  our  chairman  was  so  im- 
portant In  mo^-lng  this  bill  ahead  and 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  for  passage  The 
chairman  and  the  chief  of  staff.  Mr 
Robert  Smith,  were  completely  coopera- 
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tlve,  and  all  the  members  and  their  staffs 
worked  together  nights  and  weekends 
to  draft  the  committee  amendments  and 
prepare  the  report  to  the  Senate. 

Our  success  Is  due  to  the  leadership 
of  our  chairman  and  also  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Senator  Pirct. 
Senator  Javpts,  Senator  Jackson.  Sena- 
tor MtTSKa,  Senator  MrrcAU.  and  every 
member  of  the  committee  made  valuable 
contributions 

I  also  want  to  state  my  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  members' 
staff.  They  did  a  great  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  single  out  for 
special  praise  and  recognition.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert J.  Wager,  staff  director  and  general 
counsel  ^f  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization, Research,  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  which  I  chair.  He 
organized  and  directed  tlie  extraordinary 
staff  effort  wliich  went  into  Uais  bill.  His 
vast  knowledge  of  reorganization  proced- 
ure was  an  essential  Ingredient  of  the 
transfer  and  authority  provisions  of  the 
act.  Without  his  able  assistant  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  hold  arings. 
draft  amendments,  report  the  biu,  write 
the  committee  report  and  acliieve  final 
passage  of  as  fine  an  act  as  we  have  pro- 
duced today — all  within  the  space  of  15 
days.  This  Is  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment, and  I  express  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wager  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  at  this  time  of  energy  emergency. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  pay  special  commendation  to  Sen- 
ator MrrcALr  for  his  work. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY  Ver>-  briefly,  let  me  say 
that  when  anyone  says  the  Senate  Is  not 
capable  of  acting  swiftly  and  thoroughly, 
we  can  point  with  pride  to  this  bill, 
which  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
speedy  yet  deliberate  action.  Prom  the 
day  we  received  the  bill,  on  December  4. 
until  It  passed  the  Senate  today,  took 
only  15  days.  The  bill  was  the  subject  ol 
a  tremendous  amount  of  modification 
and  a  good  deal  of  creative  work  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle 

I  joint  my  colleague.  Senator  Rni- 
coFr.  in  commending  our  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Ervtn.  but  I  think  we  all  would  say 
that  we  are  Indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Rraicofn  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  shown  In  this  matter. 
Every  single  member  of  the  committee 
was  cooperative. 

So  also  was  Mr.  Simon.  If  this  Is  an 
example  of  the  working  relationship  we 
are  going  to  have  with  him.  I  think  it  is 
very  fine 

We  also  relied  very  heavily  on  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jacksow>  .  and  admirably  expert 
staff. 

As  always,  we  relied  heavily  on  the 
learned,  perceptive  contributions  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  Senator  Ourwit.  Senator  Roth. 
and  Senator  Brock  all  made  their  dis- 
tinctive contributions 

The  staff  work  has  been  thorough  and 
outstanding.  Mr  Robert  Smith,  chief 
counsel  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Wager,  chief  counsel  of  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Subcommittee  de- 


serve special  credit.  Bob  Wa^er  ;>artlc- 
ularly  for  his  skUl  In  working  with  oUier 
members  in  modifying  their  amendmejits 
so  that  the  managers  of  the  bill  could 
accept  them.  I  would  like  to  express  mv 
own  appreciation,  on  behalf  of  U.e 
minortty,  for  the  able  a.sslstance  and 
contributions  of  our  counsel.  Mr  Robert 
Vastine.  Mr.  John  Pearson,  and  Mr 
Brian  Conboy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  30  seconds? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  liave  been  made  here  about  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee  on   Reorganization.    Research,   and 
International    Organizations,    the    able 
Senator  from   Connecticut    (Mr.   Ribi- 
roFT>.  This  has  been  a  very  dlflScult  as- 
signment, and  he  has  handled  the  situa- 
tion, I  think.  In  a  masterful  way.  This  bill 
Is  extremely  Important  Insofar  as  the 
energy  program  Is  concerned.  I  want  to 
express  my   gratitude   to   him   and   my 
appreciation    to    the    ranking   minority  , 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator  \ 
from  nilnols   (Mr.  Percy),  for  the  bl-     ' 
pai-tisan  effort  that  has  been  made  in 
pushing  this  legislation  through.  They 
have  been  a  great  team,  and  I  am  most 
appreciative    for    the    high    quality    of 
leadership. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 


ENROLLED  BILL^  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  December  19.  1973  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2413.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of   aluminum   from   the   naUonal   stockpUe 

■ttd  the  supplemental  stockpUe.  and  for 
other  purposes: 

3.  2498  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe;  and 

3  2551.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  from  the  supplemental  stockpUe,  and 
for  other  purposes 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TION KCT  OP  1973— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  14,  and  ask  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Hm:s«  tn  the  blU  (8  14 » 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  assistance  and  encouragement  for 
the  establishment  and  expansion  of  health 
maintenance  organteatlon*.  heaJ-.h  caxt)  re- 
•oxiroes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Quailty 
Health  Care  Commission,  and  for  other 
purpoees  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 


re.-<)m;ue:id    to   their   respective    Ho-.-ses    UiIb 
report,  signed    by   ail   Uie  coiiieroee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  L^  there 
objection  to  the  con.sideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Concris- 
siONAL  Record  of  December  12.  1973  at 
pp.  41089-41096  ) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  on 
the  pending  conference  report;  that  the 
time  be  divided,  under  the  usual  regula- 
tion, between  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KncNKDY)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts),  or 
whomever  they  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  there  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objecUon.  It  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  And  that  the  roll- 
call  run  for  approximatelj'  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  following 
the  disposal  of  that,  we  then  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  609,  House 
Joint  Resolution  176,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  production  of  petroleum 
from  Naval  Reserve  No.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  conference  report  accom- 
panying S.  14.  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Act  of  1973,  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Almost  2  years  ago.  I.  together  with  a 
number  of  cosponsors,  Introduced  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  and 
Resources  Development  Act  Into  the  Sen- 
ate. Through  hundreds  of  hours  of  hear- 
ings, executive  sessions,  and  floor  sujtion, 
I  have  strongly  advocated  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  assist  the  development  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  as  a 
viable  and  competitive  alternative  to  fee- 
for-service  practice.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
the  Senate's  attention,  at  long  last,  to 
the  result  of  that  work. 

Although  the  bill  to  emerge  from  the 
conference  committee  does  not  do  as 
much  as  I  believe  should  be  done,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  dollar  authori- 
zations, In  stimulating  the  development 
of  alternative  forms  of  health  care  de- 
livery, it  is,  I  believe,  a  sound  if  limited 
beginning  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problem.s  which  exist  today  in  the  health 
care  industry. 

This  bUl  represents  the  first  initiative 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  at- 
tempts to  come  to  grips  directly  with 
the  problems  of  fragmentation  and  dis- 
organization in  the  health  care  industry. 
Although  this  prognim  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  only  $375  million  over  a 
5-year  period,  to  finance  changes  in  a 
health  care  industry  with  an  annual  cash 
flow  in  excess  of  $80  billion,  it  contains 


a  number  of  other  form.';  of  assistance 
wlilch  I  believe  will  siimuiate  the  devel- 
opment of  HMO's  across  ihe  country 

First  of  all,  it  contatris  a  provision 
which  would  override  restrictive  State 
laws,  the  enforcement  of  which  wo'jJd 
impede  the  development  of  HMO's,  These 
laws,  many  of  them  placed  on  the  books 
years  ago  by  insurance  carriers  or  medi- 
cal societies,  are  in  maixy  case5  archaic. 
To  the  extent  they  would  impede  the 
development  of  HMO's  meeting  the  care- 
ful definitional  and  organizational 
criteria  .set  forth  in  this  legislation,  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  would  override  them 

Second,  the  Senate  accepted  a  Heu.'^e 
provision  which  I  believe  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  offering  HMO's  an  equal 
chance  at  the  health  care  market  with 
traditional  health  Insurance  plans.  This 
bill  would  require  each  employer  employ- 
ing In  excess  of  25  employees  to  offer  an 
HMO  option  if  he  offers  tiis  employees 
health  benefits  of  other  types,  and  If  an 
HMO  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
legislation  is  operating  in  Jus  area.  The 
employer  is  not  required  to  make  con- 
tributions to  his  employees  health  plan 
in  excess  of  what  he  is  already  nmking, 
but  does  require  that  he  offer  them  the 
choice  between  traditional  health  insur- 
ance benefits  and  benefits  in  the  form  of 
HMO  membership. 

These  two  provisions  would  apply  to 
HMO's  whether  or  not  they  receive 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants, 
contracts,  or  loans,  under  the  authority 
provided  In  this  legislation.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  point  out.  however,  that  any 
HMO,  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  "pre- 
emption" or  "mandated  multiple  choice" 
provisions  of  the  bill,  mix^t  meet  the 
rather  extensive  definitional  and  or- 
ganizatonal  requirements  detailed  In  the 
legislation.  The  conference  oom^mittee 
believes  that  these  requirements,  togeth- 
er with  authority  granted  in  the  commit- 
tee report  to  the  Secretary  to  continue 
to  regxilate  HMO's  assisted  by  this  legisla- 
tion, will  provide  adequate  safeguards 
against  the  as-sistance  of  poor  quality  or 
nonviable  HMO's  by  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  S.  14. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  calls  for  an 
extensive,  carefully  defined  study  of  all 
mechanisms,  public  and  private,  cur- 
rently operating  In  the  United  States  to 
assure  the  quality  of  health  care.  The 
study  Is  to  be  conducted  by  a  non- 
governmental entity,  such  as  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  A  report  to  the 
Congress  by  a  date  certain  is  required 
Far  from  being  a  national  effort  to 
make  HMO's  the  dominant  pattern  of 
care  in  the  United  States,  the  bill  result- 
ing from  the  work  of  the  conference  ccwn- 
mittee  wlU,  I  believe,  introduce  a  modest 
degree  of  pluralism  into  what  is  other- 
wise a  monolithic  fee-for-serv1ce  health 
care  system,  if  fully  implemented. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  introduction 
of  diversity  and  pluralism,  into  our  cur- 
rent headth  care  system  is  desirable.  The 
existence  of  HMO's,  where  they  have 
been  successful,  stimulated  healthy  trmo- 
vatlon  and  competition  In  the  rest  of  the 
health  care  Industry  In  the  area.  I  be- 
lieve In  competition  in  the  health  care 


Industry,  and  I  believe  HMO  s  are  one 
proven  form  of  health  care  which  can  be 
competitive  with  the  existing  system. 

I  have  never  considered  HMCDs  to  be  a 
panacea  or  the  answer  to  a'll  the  prob- 
lems ol  our  current  health  care  system. 
Of  equal  importance  are  the  problems 
of  financing  health  services,  the  appro- 
priate production  of  health  manpower, 
and  the  equitable  distribution  of  health 
care  facilities,  equipment  and  personnel 
throughout  the  country. 

I  look  forvsard  *&  taking  an  active  role 
In  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will 
adequately  deal  with  those  problems. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  HMO  Ls  one 
proven  alternative  to  existing  fee-for- 
service  health  care  practices  and  must  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  provide  health 
services  In  a  proven,  but  alternative  way, 
to  the  existing  system  HMO's  have  been 
proven  to  work  m  urban  and  rural  areas. 
The  San  Joaquin  Foundation  for  Medical 
Care — a  rural  liMO — and  the  Harvard 
Community  Health  Plan — an  urban 
HMO — have  both  succes.'-fuily  enrolled 
low  income  groups.  pro\ided  adei^uate 
purchasing  powers  available  to  them,  in 
groups. 

HMO's  throughout  the  years  have  been 
highly  successful  in  contairung  the  costs 
In  health  care  services  Ample  e'.ldence 
exists  to  confirm  this  fact.  Kai.ser  Perma- 
nente,  hospitakzes  its  enrcllees  about  half 
as  often  as  the  national  average  The 
Harvard  Community  Health  Plan  of  Bos- 
ton hospitalizes  patients  even  less.  The 
costs  savmg.-;  are  substantial:  nobodj-  ac- 
cuses these  plans  of  providing  poor  qual- 
ity medical  care. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  HMO  is  the 
best  idea  put  forth  so  far  for  containing 
costs   and    improving    the   organization 
and  the  deliver>-  of  health  care  ser^•ices, 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  the  Health  Subcommittee  will  vig- 
orously exercise  its  oversight  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  this  program.  Although 
the  conference  committee  report  author- 
izes a  self-contained  progran:.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Members  of  the  Senat<>  that  mv 
subcommittee  wilj  contmue  tc-  evaluate 
the  spirit   and  effectiveness  with  which 
the  legislation  is  implemented  There  wiU 
be  no  hesitancy  on  m,v  pan  to  offer  legis- 
lative   proposals    to    correct     problems 
which  may  develop  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  program  and  which  threaten 
to  impede  its  efTectiveness. 

Mr  President.  I  feel  privUeged  to  ha%-e 
had  a  part  m  uhe  development  of  this 
legislation,  which  I  feel  i?  an  early,  im- 
portant, and  constructive  step  in  the  im- 
provement of  health  sen-ices  for  the 
American  people.  I  know  the  Senate  win 
approve  the  conference  report,  and  look 
forward  to  its  enactment  into  law 

Mr  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  under- 
stand that  members  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  and  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare Committee  are  mtere^ted  in  how 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
might  relate  to  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  quaht.v  assurance  pro- 
gram esublished  by  this  bill. 

It  is  m>'  understanding  that  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  will 
be  responsible  for  assuring  and  monitor- 
ing the  compliance  of   HMO  grantees 
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with  the  quality  and  capability  stand- 
ards for  HMO  grantees  established  under 
the  bill. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
should  continue  their  present  set  of 
quality  standards  for  HMO's  receiving 
Incentive  reimbursement  or  whether 
these  programs  might  utilize  the  quaUty 
and  capabihty  standards  in  this  bill  and 
accept  the  decisions  of  the  new  HMO 
quahty  unit  on  compliance  with  these 
standards. 

Both  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Finance  Committee.  Senator  Bn»- 
NETT.  and  I  understand  that  these  quaUty 
and  capability  standards  are  reasonably 
comparable  in  scope  and  objective  to 
what  is  in  existing  law  for  medicare  and 
medicaid,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  us  to  avoid  duplicative  evaluation  by 
accepting  certification  of  quality  capabil- 
ity by  applymg  the  standards  in  this  bill 
In  lieu  of  separate  medicare  and  medic- 
aid standards.  Thus,  the  Government 
would  not  be  in  the  position  of  having 
two  separate  sets  of  standards. 

Similarly,  we  see  no  problem  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  delegat- 
ing responsibihty  for  judging  compliance 
with  the  HMO  quality  and  capability 
standards  to  the  new  HMO  quality  unit 
in  the  Assistant  Secretary's  office.  This 
would  avoid  the  existence  of  two  sepa- 
rate bureaucracies  to  monitor  HMO  com- 
pliance with  quality  and  capability 
standards.  Social  security  would,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
balance  of  the  decisions  with  respect  to 
eligibility  for  incentive  reimbursement. 

Of   course,    with    respect   to   judging 
whether  any  HMO  meets  the  quality  and 
capability  standards  for  incentive  reim- 
bursement under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid,   the   HMO   quality   assurance   unit 
would  have  to  conduct  on-site  evalua- 
tions   to   assure    that   compliance    with 
quality  and  captibihty  standards  exists 
In  actual  practice  as  well  as  on  paper. 
Additionally,  if  an  otheruise  approved 
HMO  meeting  all  appUcable  quality  and 
capability  standards  has  less  than  5,000 
enroUees.  social  security  would  not  ap- 
prove   incentive    reimbursement    under 
medicare  and  medicaid  unless  it  was  sat- 
isfied   that    appropriate    and   necessary 
actuarial  calculations  necessary  for  ar- 
,  riving  at  a  valid  payment  rate  and  other- 
wise required  under  the  law  can  be  made 
I  can  assure  the  floor  manager  that 
I  will  recommend  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee an  amendment  along  the  lines  I 
have  outlined   at   the  first   appropriate 
opportunity. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  greatly  appreciate 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  the 
work  done  by  the  health  subcommittee 
in  the  area  of  HMO's  I  believe  that  vour 
suggestion  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
be  amended  to  carry  on  to  the  deflnitlal 
and  organizational  requirements  In  S  14 
for  pumoses  of  eligibUlty  for  reimburse- 
ment as  an  HMO  under  8SA  programs 
make*;  a  great  deal  of  sense,  and  I  com- 


mend the  Chairman  for  his  statesman- 
like approach. 

For  my  part.  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  leadership  in  the  field  of  quahty  of 
health  care  exhibited  by  Senators  Long, 
BsNNiTT  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

I  believe  the  chairman's  recognition  of 
the  work  of  our  committee  in  the  health 
area  sets  an  important  precedent.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
in  other  areas  of  mutual  interest  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  conference  report  The 
conference  substitute  does  not  go  as  far 
as  the  Senate-passed  bill,  but  its  provi- 
sions are  a  reasonable  compromise.  It 
represents  an  important  contribution  in 
getting  action  on  the  indispensable  prob- 
lem of  supplying  to  aU  Americans  health 
services  m  an  efficient  and  rational  man- 
ner. This  IS  an  essential  element  of  an>- 
national  health  insurance  scheme  on 
which  I  have  introduced  appropriate 
legislation,  as  have  other  Senators  and 
the  admimstration  has  expressed  its  in- 
tention to  act. 

I  believe  the  conference  subsUtute  we 
are  considering  today  will  effectively 
carry  out  the  Presidents  recommenda- 
tions for  a  Federal  program  to  assist  in 
demonstratmg  the  feasibility  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  as  part  of  our 
pluraUstic  health-care  delivery  system. 
SUM  MAX  r  or  conrxKzvct  scBSTmrr* 

First.  Authorizes  $375  million  over  a 
5-year  period— rather  than  the  Senate 
passed  bill  authorization  of  $805  million 
over  a  3-year  period. 

Second.  Requires  a  comprehensive  set 
fn  ™5.^*f ^"^  services  to  be  provided  by 
aU  HMO  s  Including,  in  addltlcm  to  cura- 
tive medicine,  prevenUve  health  services 
as  well  as  outpatient  evaluaUve  and  crisis 
intervention  mental  health  services  and 
acute  care  and  referral  services  for  al- 
coholism and  drug  addiction.  Also 
HMOs  are  authorized  to  provide  addi- 
tional supplemental  health  services 

Third.  Preempts  restrictive  SUte  laws 
for  HMOs  who  quaUfy  for  assistance  un- 
der this  bill. 

Fourth.  Requires  employers  to  offer 
their  employees  the  choice  of  joining  an 
HMO  under  any  health  benefit  plan 

Fifth.  Requires  regulation  of  HMOs 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  for  the 
Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General 
to  evaluate  the  ongoing  HMO  program. 

Sixth.  Requires  20  percent  of  appro- 
priated funds  to  be  spent  in  nonmetro- 
polltan  areas 

Seventh.  Requires  HEW  research  on 
quality  assurance  and  also  an  indepen- 
dent study  by  a  qualified  entity,  such  as 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

pmEZMPTTON    or    REsnimvE    <rrAiT    laws 

One  of  the  major  Issues  before  the 
conference  was  the  question  of  preemp- 
tion of  restrictive  State  laws.  The  Sen- 
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ate  bill  required  that  eligible  HMO's  be 
allowed  to  provide  health  care  services 
in  a  State  regardless  of  any  enumerated 
restrictive  provisions  in  SUte  laws.  There 
was  no  comparable  provlsicai  in  the 
House  bin. 

I  beheve  State  legal  restrictions  seri- 
ously impede  and  restrict  the  develop- 
ment of  HMOs  and  am  proud  to  have 
taken  a  leadership  role  in  the  fashion- 
ing of  the  provision  in  the  conference 
subsUtute  which  permits  any  HMO  for 
which  a  grant,  contract,  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee  was  provided  under  title  Xm 
or  which  is  a  quaUfled  health  mainte- 
nance organization  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1310 — employees'  health  benefits 
plans— to  operate  in  a  State  regardless 
of  certain  restrictive-  provisions  in  a 
State's  laws. 

My  deep  concern  on  the  issue  and  the 
letter  from  Secretary  Weinberger  to  each 
of  the  conferees  which  stated  HEW  is 
"opposed  to  the  provision  in  the  Senate 
version  superseding  State  laws  which  In- 
terfere with  the  development  of  prepaid 
health  care  delivery  systems" — and  for 
which  no  substantive  explanation  was 
provided— prompted  me  to  write  to  the 
Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Counselor 
to  the  President  for  Domestic  Affairs, 
and  to  all  the  conferees  urging  support 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  preemption  of  re- 
strictive State  laws  provision.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
these  letters  and  their  enclosures  be  re- 
printed In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  recentlj' 
completed  HEW-sponsored  health  serv- 
ices research  project,  which  examined 
State  legal  factors  related  to  HMO's  in- 
dicated the  need  for  such  a  provision.  It 
shows  that  the  State  legal  barriers  to 
HMO  formation  are  associated  with  an 
absence  of  HMOs  m  those  States  which 
have  such  barriers.  The  most  powerful 
legal  barriers  relate  to  required  physician 
control  and  the  requirement  that  par- 
ticipation in  any  one  HMO  in  a  State  be 
open  to  every  physician  in  that  State. 
This  latter  requirement,  of  course  re- 
moves the  ability  of  the  HMO  to  exercise 
the  necessary  discipline  over  excess  util- 
ization of  services.  In  the  States  where 
barriers  do  not  exist,  the  HMO  move- 
ment has  definitely  shown  substantial 
growth.  In  those  States  where  legal  bar- 
riers to  HMO's  are  mcst  stringent,  HMO's 
have  not  formed,  and  20  States  do  not 
have  a  single  HMO. 

The  need  to  preempt  State  legal  bar- 
riers Is  further  reinforced  by  that  anal- 
ysis, which  shows  that  the  States  that 
have  recently  passed  HMO  enabling  leg- 
islation have  varied  so  much  in  their  ap- 
proach that  thev  are  in  effect  creating  a 
new  set  of  legal  barriers,  particularly  to 
multlstate  or  regional  HMO's. 

I  did  not  understand  how  HEW  rea- 
sonably could  support  a  position  directly 
contrar\-  to  It.s  own  cited  study  conclu- 
sion The  HEW  position  wa.s  further 
challenged  by  recent  newspaper  stories 
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charging  that  the  reversal  of  prior  sup- 
port for  preemption  of  State  laws  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  AMA  lobbying,  past 
and  present. 

According  to  then  Secretary  of  HEW 
Richardson's  testimony,  and  I  quote: 

state  laws  often  hamper  HMO  develop- 
ment. 

Many  States  Impose  legal  restrictions  on 
HMO  development  which  wUl  have  to  be 
overcome,  such  as  licensure  of  health  profes- 
sionals and  sponsorship  of  HMOs.  Twenty- 
one  States  have  even  more  restrictive  laws.  In 
some  Instances,  requiring  HMOs  to  operate 
under  rules  applicable  to  Blue  Shield  plans  or 
Insurance  companies.  Since  HMO's  operate  In 
a  different  fashion  from  either  of  these,  such 
laws  make  It  difficult  for  HMO  s  to  organize. 


The  preemption  of  restrictive  State 
laws  was  clearly  our  responsibilitv  and 
the  conference  substitute  provides: 

■RESTRICTrVE  STATE   LAWS   AND   PRACTICKS 

"Sec.  1311.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  entity — 
■  (1)  which  cannot  do  business  as  a  health 
maintenance  organization  In  a  State  In 
which  it  proposes  to  furnish  basic  and  sup- 
plemental health  services  because  that  State 
by  law.  regulation,  or  otherwise — 

"(A)  requires  as  a  condition  to  doing  busi- 
ness 111  that  State  that  a  medical  society  ap- 
prove the  ftu-nlshlng  of  services  by  the  en- 
tity. 

"(B)  requires  that  physicians  constitute 
all  or  a  percentage  of  its  governing  body. 

"(C)  requires  that  all  physicians  or  a  per- 
centage of  physicians  In  the  locale  participate 
or  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  provi- 
sion of  services  for  the  entity,  or 

"(D)  requires  that  the  entity  meet  re- 
quirements for  Insurers  of  health  care  serv- 
ices doing  business  In  that  State  respecting 
Initial  capitalization  and  establishment  of 
flnancUl  reserves  against  Insolvency,  and 

"(2)  for  which  a  grant,  contract,  loan,  or 
loan  guarantee  was  made  under  this  title  or 
which  is  a  qualified  health  maintenance 
organization  for  purposes  of  section  1310  (re- 
lating to  employees'  health  beneflts  plans), 
such  requirements  shall  not  apply  to  that 
entity  so  as  to  prevent  It  from  operating  as 
a  health  maintenance  organization  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1301. 

"(b)  No  State  may  establish  or  enforce  any 
law  which  presents  a  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization for  which  a  grant,  contract,  loan, 
or  loan  guarantee  was  made  under  this  tlUe 
or  which  is  a  qualified  health  maintenance 
organization  for  purposes  of  section  1310 
(relating  to  employees'  health  benefits 
plans),  from  soliciting  members  through  ad- 
vertising Its  services,  charges,  or  other  non- 
professional aspects  of  its  operation.  This 
subsection  does  not  authorize  any  advertis- 
ing which  Identifies,  refers  to,  or  makes  any 
qualitative  Judgment  concerning,  any  health 
professional  who  provides  services  for  a 
health  maintenance  organization" 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous  ex- 
cellent provisions  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, and  another  one  of  which  I  am 
particularly  proud  is  the  conferee's  deci- 
sion to  line  Item  among  the  basic  health 
services  a  mental  health  benefit. 

The  Senate  passed  bill  required  the 
provision  of  mental  health  services  for 
an  HMO  to  qualify  for  Federal  assist- 
ance. The  House  bill  onl>-  required  men- 
tal health  services  as  a  supplemental 
health  service.  The  conference  substitute 
adopted  the  House  concept  of  an  HMO 
providing  at  a  minimum  basic,  and  if  de- 
sired, supplemental,  health  services  to  its 


enroUees  but  mandated:  "short-term— 
not  to  exceed  20  visits — outpatient 
evaluative  and  crisis  intervention  men- 
tal health  services"  as  a  basic  health 
service. 

I  believe  this  is  an  essential  first  step  if 
we  are  to  break  down  the  inappropriate 
distinction  between  physical  and  mental 
health;  they  are  both  equally  important 
to  the  American  peoples'  health  care. 

I  am  not  doctrinaire  regarding  HMO's. 
This  new  approach  can  have  a  variety 
of  forms  and  names  and  sponsors,  for 
example,  when  I  introduced  my  national 
health  insurance  bill  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, a  separate  title  authorized  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  local  comprehensive 
health  service  systems,  now  commonly 
termed  "HMO's." 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
term  applied  to  all  of  these  units  by  the 
President,  HMO's— health  maintenance 
organizations. 

Whether  these  organizations  be  called 
HMO's,  local  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices systems,  medical  care  foundations, 
or  prepaid  group  health  practices  this 
concept  has  two  essential  attributes  It 
brings  together  a  comprehensive  range 
of  medical  services  In  a  single  organiza- 
tion so  that  a  patient  iTassured  of  con- 
venient access  to  all  of  them.  And  It  pro- 
vides needed  services  for  a  fixed  contract 
fee,  which  is  paid  in  advance  by  all 
subscribers. 

I  believe— as  I  stated  when  I  Intro- 
duced the  admmistraUon's  bUl  this 
year— If  we  are  to  achieve  the  desired 
objective— to  rationalb.e  our  health  care 
system  to  benefit  aU  Americans— the  blU 
enacted  Into  law  must  more  strictly  de- 
fine the  criteria  for  HMO  establishment 
and  operation;  be  strengthened  to  assure 
a  more  meaningful  role  for  consumers  In 
HMO  operation;  and,  respond  more  ef- 
fectively to  the  problem  of  individual 
State  prohibitions  against  the  formula- 
tion of  HMO's.  These  essential  ingredi- 
ents are  aU  embodied  in  the  conference 
substitute 

I  urge  Its  adoption  to  stimulate  an 
innovative  medical  care  delivers  system. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  conference  report,  and  I  vield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
ExHiBrr  1 

commtttkb  on 
Labor  and  Pcblic  Weltare 
Washington.  DC,  October  9. 1973. 
Dear  Mel:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  recent 

tL^  „"c'i""^*^'"''  '***«'■  *°  "^«  Editor  of  The 
Wa«  Street  Journal  expressing  mv  support 
and  appreciation  for  their  encoura^mentof 
the  preemption  of  state  law  provisions  as  to 
HMO's  In  federal  legislation.  The  letter  ap- 
peared in  the  October  2  Issue  of  The  Watt 
iitreet  Journal. 

Further  support  of  the  need  to  retain  pr»- 
emptlon  of  state  law  provisions,  as  set  forth 
In  the  Senate  passed  HMO  bill  (S  14).  la 
provided  by  a  recenUy  completed  HEW  spon- 
sored Health  Services  Research  Project  That 
project  shows  that  the  state  legal  barriers 
to  HMO  formation  are  Msodatad  with  an 
absence  of  HMO's  In  thoae  sUtes  which  have 
such  barrlera.  The  most  powerful  legal  bar- 
riers relate  to  required  physician  control  and 
the   requirement   that   participation    In   any 
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one  HMO  m  a  state  be  open  to  every  phy- 
sician in  that  SUte.  This  latter  requirement, 
of  course,  removes  the  abUlty  of  the  HMO 
to  exercise  the  necessary  discipline  over  ex- 
cess utUlzaUon  of  services.  In  the  states 
where  barriers  do  not  exist,  the  HMO  move- 
ment has  definitely  shown  substantial 
growth.  In  those  states  where  legal  barrier* 
to  HMO's  are  most  stringent,  HMO's  have  not 
formed,  and  twenty  states  do  not  have  a 
single  HMO. 

The  need  to  preempt  state  legal  barriers 
is  further  reinforced  by  the  enclosed  analysis 
entitled  "New  State  HMO  Laws"  which  shows 
that  the  ten  states  that  have  recently  passed 
HMO  enabling  legislation  have  varied  so 
much  in  their  approach  that  thev  are  in  ef- 
fect creating  a  new  set  oi  legal  barriers,  par- 
ticularly to  multi-state  or  regional  HMOs 

As  you  may  know,  the  first  meetUig  of  the 
Conferees  on  Federal  HMO  legislation  wlU 
take  place  on  Tuesday.  October  9.  I  believ» 
It  would  be  most  helpful  to  have  the  White 
House  thinking  on  the  Issue  of  the  preemp- 
tion of  state  law  provisions,  and  look  forward 
to  your  early  reply. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 


Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  9  1973 
Dear  Colleacui;:    We  c&U  your  attenUon 
to  a  letter  igcelved  today  by  each  conferee 
from    Secretary    Weinberger    expressing'    the 
opposition  of  the  Department  of  Health  Ed- 
ucauon  and   Welfare   to  the   preemption  of 
SUte  law  provisions  as  to  HMO's  as  set  forth 
in  the  Senate  passed  HMO  bUl  (S   14) 

,^f®«''?°'^  °^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^  ""^^^  preemption 
ot  state  law  provisions,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Senate  passed  HMO  bUl  (S  141,15  provided 
ri  .^w'^*'^^''  completed  HEW  sponwM^d 
Health  Services  Research  Project  T^t^roj: 
ect  shows  that  the  state  legal  barriers  to  HMO 
formation  are  associated  with  an  absence  of 
HMO  s  in  those  states  which  have  such  bar- 
tn  "^n^*"  ^°*i  powerful  legal  barriers  reUte 
to  required  physician  control  and  the  re- 
quirement that  participation  in  any  one 
HMO  in  a  SUte  be  open  to  every  ph4cZ 
in  that  state.  This  latter  requirement  of 
course,  removes  the  abUlty  of  the  HMO  "o 
fm.'i^^,.""'  necessary  discipline  over  excels 
utUteatlon  of  services.  In  the  sUtes  where 
barriers  do  not  exUt.  the  HMO  movement 
has  definitely  shown  substantial  growth  In 
those  SUtes  where  legal  barriers  to  HMO's 
are  most  stringent.  HMO's  have  not  formed 
and  twenty  sUtes  do  not  have  a  single  HMo' 
The   need  to  preempt  sute  legal   barriers 

!f  »lt^l^" J*'*^""***  ">■  "-^^  enclosed  anaJvsla 
entlUed  New  SUte  HMO  laws"  which  shows 
that  the  ten  sUtes  that  have  recently  piL<«ed 
HMO  enablUig  legislation  have  virled  so 
much  In  their  approach  that  thev  are  ir.  ef- 
fect creating  a  new  set  of  legal  b^ers  par- 
ticularly to  multl-sute  or  reglo::al  HMO^s, 
We  do  not  understand  how  HEW  can  rea- 
sonably  support  a  position  dlrecUy  contrary 
to  Its  own  most  recent  and  definitive  HEW 
study  conclusions.  The  HEW  position  is  fur- 
ther challenged  by  recent  newspaper  stories 
charging  that  the  reversal  of  prior  support 
for  preemption  of  sute  la»^  u  In  great  meas- 
ure due  to  AMA  lobbying,  past  and  present 
A  copy  of  a  recent  arUcle  In  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  in  that  regard  Is  also  enclosed. 

We  find  this  partlci:lariv  distressing  and 
would  urge  the  conferees  to  reject  this  posi- 
tion. 

With  best  wishes. 

Etiward  M  Kennsbt 
J.\coB  K.  J.wrrs. 
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NEW  STATE  HMO  LAWS 


Stlt8S 


For  proAt- 
Rntrjctiva  Stitt  l*ws  prMtnpM      nooprofit 


Stat*  r«(ulatory 
dep4rtni«<nt(s) 


Quality  o(  can 

monttoring 

mandattd 


EnroflM 

(riavanca 

machintn 

naiidatM 


EnniliM 

policymaking 
participation 
mamlatad 


(Nonreportint)  Financial  solv«ncy 
raquiramanb 


AriZMia.. 
Cotorado. 


Iowa 

MiniMsoti. 


Soliatation Both  ponnlttod. 


Insurance;  hospital  and  medical do. 

service;  solicitadon;  corpont* 
medical  practice. 
do do. 


Insurance Nol. 

Insurance  and  healtli..  Yes. 


.do.. NonproW  only. 


Insurance  and  public     Yes.. 

beeltti. 
Health  and  insurance. .  Yes. 


Ne 

Yet... 


No.. 
Yes. 


Y«_ Ye»--M 

percent 


Nevada 

New  Jersey. 


Utali 

Florida  0972). 


Insurance;  solicitation;  corporate 
medical  practice. 

Insurance,  hospital  and  niedicai 

teivica;  lOlicitation;  corporals 

medical  practice. 
Insupnce,  so4icitstion,  corporate 

niMlical  practice  (partially). 
Insurance,  hospital  and  medical 

service;  jotkitation. 


Both  permitted Insurance  and  haalUi. .  Yes y«. 


-do. 


.do. 


enroHeee  on 
lover  mng 
board  after 
1st  year. 
Yii 


.do. 

.do. 


Pennsylvania  (1972). 


Insuranoc; 
service. 


hospital  and  medical 


fehnessee  (1971) Nonespacified. 


Nonprofit  (and 
noflhospitaO 
corporations 
only. 

Both  permitted. 


.  Insurance  and 
health    rehabilita- 
tive services. 
Insurance  and 
health. 


Insurance     Banking 
and  public  health. 


Yeo. 
Yes. 


Ysi- But  only 
by  implica- 
tion. 

Yes.  but  not 
specihcally 


Y«i. 
.  No.. 

No.. 


Y*s„. 

Vo»... 
Ho.... 


No. 


Yes— Majority 
o(  sutMcrib- 
ers  on  board 
s*  directors. 

No 


(50.000     bond,      plus      {100,000 

reserve. 
.  Bond    or    deposit    (amount    ui»- 
speafied) 

Do. 

Variety  of  standards  to  guide  re|u< 
lator  (amounts  unspecified). 


.  Variety  of  standards  to  guide  regu- 
lator (amounts  unsp«ufied)  bond 
or  deposit  (amount  unspecified). 

.  Variety  of  standards  to  guide  regu- 
lator (amounts  unspecified)  Ctth 
or  deposit  (amount  unspeclned). 
None  specified 

Adequate  working  capital. 
Reserves  (amount  unspecified). 

None  specified. 


AMA  Blocks  Procksss  en  Hualth  Ca«x 
(By  Rotj«rt  J.  Havel) 

Washington. — In  a  UtUe  noted  battle  be- 
tween tbe  HMO  and  tbe  AMA.  the  latter,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  appears  to  be 
the  victor. 

The  losers  axe  likely  to  be  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  could  b«  provided  better  health 
care  at  costs  they  could  alTord  through 
HMOs— health  maintenance  organizations. 

HMOs  are  a  source  of  heated  debate  with- 
in the  medical  community.  The  AMA  sees 
federal  support  of  this  group  practice  of 
medicine  as  a  step  down  the  road  to  social- 
ized medicine.  Supporters  sees  HMOs  as  the 
medical  profession's  last  chance  at  seU-regu- 
latlon. 

In  the  course  of  the  wrangle  over  HMOs 
In  the  U.S.  Hotise,  advocates  bent  to  the  wUl 
of  the  .\MA.  So  did  President  Nixon.  Two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  he  was  hellbent  for 
building  HMOs  all  over  the  country.  Today, 
he  views  them  merely  as  "promising  mnova- 
tlons"  worthy  only  of  cautious  federal  ex- 
periment. 

Dvirlng  that  time  the  AMA's  political  arm 
has  contributed  millions  to  the  re-election  of 
Nixon  and  to  the  campaigns  of  sitting  sena- 
tors and  House  members 

True,  the  House  has  pa.<;sed  a  bill  In  sup- 
port of  HMOs  that  was  hailed  as  "landmark." 
It  was  hardly  that,  although  it  Is  the  only 
health  legislation  of  any  importance  that  will 
likely   emerge   from   Congress   this  year 

What  It  was  was  a  bill  to  provide  meager 
one-shot  federal  assistance  to  the  establish- 
ment of  health  maintenance  organizations 
(HMOs)  Even  now  It  faces  an  uncertain  fate. 
It  was  a  far  cry  from  a  similar  measure 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  Itself  was  a  re- 
treat from  the  •5-bllllon  proposal  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  that  body  a  year  ago. 

The  House  bill  also  backtracked  from  the 
(Commerce  Committee's  original  proposal,  so 
much  so  that  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion (AMA)  dropped  Its  ferocious  and  long- 
standing opposition  in  the  House  to  HMO 
legislation. 

Health  mAlnten*nc«  organizations  are  pre- 
paid group  madlcal  practices  In  which  an 
enroUee,  for  a  fixed  sum.  is  provided  com- 
prehensive care.  Ideally,  an  HMO  Is  one-stop 
medical  care,  sort  of  a  medical  supermarket 
that  can  be  operated  non-profit  or  for  profit. 

It  would  eliminate  a  patient's  having  to 
go  to  one  end  of  town  for  a  bellyache. 

Group  practices  have  operated  successfully 


In  the  United  States  for  40  years.  An  exam- 
ple Is  the  Kaiser  program  In  Cleveland.  About 
7  million  are  enrolled  In  about  80  such  oper- 
ations. 

The  staff  doctors  are  paid  either  a  salary 
or  a  traditional  fee-for -service  basis. 

HMO  proponents,  who  seem  to  encompass 
Just  about  everybody  but  the  AMA,  cite  many 
advantages  to  both  doctor  and  patient. 
Through  better  organization  of  health  care 
delivery,  soaring  medical  costs  could  be  held 
down,  they  contend.  Those  costs  amounted 
to  some  t80  billion  last  year  or  about  $366 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the 
nation. 

For  the  doctor.  HMOs  relieve  him  of  the 
business  end  of  medical  practice.  They  alTord 
regular  hours,  give  him  set  vacations.  They 
can  encourage  doctors  to  go  Into  rural  or 
urban  areas  they  normally  would  shun,  be- 
cause they  would  be  guaranteed  an  Income. 
They  would  have  an  Incentive  for  efficiency, 
because  the  more  efficient  they  are  the  more 
money  they  can  make  and  the  more  exten- 
sive the  care  they  can  give  enroUees. 

The  enroUee  Is  relieved  of  the  worry  of  un- 
foreseen medical  costs.  Most  medical  costs 
are  covered  completely  by  the  prepayment, 
usually  with  the  exception  of  siich  things  as 
eyeglasses  and  routine  dental  care,  which 
are  offered  as  optlonaa  services. 

"Oroup  practice  prepayment  plans  by  their 
very  nature  enable  many  physicians  to  viae 
the  same  expensive  equipment,"  Jerry  Voor- 
hls,  head  of  Oroup  Health  Association  of 
America,  said  Ln  a  recent  speech  "They  have 
no  economic  Incentive  to  perform  needless 
operations,  and  they  can  organize  all  re- 
sources, human  and  physical.  In  an  efficient 
manner  . 

"(They)  have  as  their  main  objective  to 
keep  people  ambulatory  and  out  of  the  hos- 
pital." 

(VoorhU,  Incidentally,  was  the  first  poli- 
tician to  fall  before  Richard  M.  Nixon.  He 
was  a  California  congressman  when  Nixon 
beat  him  In  194«  ) 

AMA  opposes  federal  assistance  to  HMOs 
because  it  fears  they  are  a  step  toward  so- 
cialized medicine.  Sen.  WUUam  B.  Saxbe, 
R-O  .  who  Is  an  ardent  booster  of  HMOa,  sees 
them  as  the  exact  opposite. 

"The  opposition  of  most  doctors  to  HMO's 
Is  discouraging,"  Saxbe  said.  "HMOs  are  the 
greatest  protection  they  have  against  so- 
cialized •  •  •  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
HMOs.  They  permit  doctors  to  control  their 
own  practices  and  incomes.  They  can  bite 


off  as  much  as  they  want  in  HMOs.  In  so- 
cialized medicine  It's  Just  the  opposite.  The 
state  sets  the  hours  and  wages." 

An  AMA  spokesman  said  his  organization 
Is  "on  the  side  of  the  House  bill." 

"We  believe  In  pluralistic  medicine,"  he 
said.  "One  way  Is  the  HMO.  It's  all  right  to 
experiment  with  this  baby  to  see  If  It  will 
work.  But  we  don't  want  to  have  a  massive 
Infusion  of  federal  money  Into  HMC5e." 

In  today's  terms,  the  $805-mUllon  author- 
ized over  three  years  for  "this  baby"  Is  hardly 
a  massive  infusion — unless  It  Is  compared 
with  the  •340-mllllon  for  planning  and  start- 
up In  the  four-year  House  bill. 

During  House  discussion,  not  a  bad  thing 
was  said  about  HMOs.  Why  then  did  the 
House  take  such  a  timid  step? 

"Why  the  timidity?  Because  a  lot  of  guys 
get  money  from  the  AMA,"  said  Rep.  William 
R.  Roy.  D-Kam.,  principal  author  of  the 
House  bill.  Roy  is  an  obstetrician  turned 
politician  who  has  been  ostracized  by  the 
AMA. 

Nevertheless,  Roy  defends  the  House  bill  as 
"landmark"  because  It  Is  "the  first  federal 
commitment  to  bettter  organization  of  the 
health-care  delivery  system." 

"It's  not  great,"  he  admitted,  "but  it  Is  a 
commitment." 

He  believes  that  HMOs  will  provide  com- 
petition for  the  traditional  methcxl  of  medi- 
cal practice,  "and  then  everybody  else  will  do 
things  better." 

HMOs  get  their  biggest  boost  from  Nixon 
himself  In  1971,  when  he  oversold  them  some- 
what as  the  saviour  of  the  medical  system. 
Even  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
concept  say  Nixon  was  not  realistic  In  setting 
as  a  gotU  to  have  HMOs  available  to  90%  of 
the  population  by  1980. 

The  7  million  now  enrolled  In  group  prac- 
tices constitute  about  8%  of  the  fKipulatlon. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass..  author 
of  the  Senate  bill,  says  his  measure  might 
double  the  enrollment,  and  Dr.  Philip  Caper, 
a  Kennedy  aide,  estimates  that  at  the  maxi- 
mum only  30%  will  ever  be  members  of 
HMOs. 

To  realize  Nixon's  goal,  Roy  said,  would 
have  cost  as  much  as  913  billion.  NUon's 
commitment  to  HMOs  has  faded  along  with 
his  rhetoric  In  praise  of  them.  Now  he  sup- 
ports the  House  bill,  and  the  AMA  openly 
takes  credit  for  his  change  of  heart.  In  his 
1971  health  messaige.  Nixon  haUed  HMOs  and 
outlined  a  broad  plan  of  assistance  and  a 
determination  to  have  ECMO  contracts  pre- 
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empt  "archaic"  sUte  laws  in  32  states  that 
prohibit  or  limit  KTo\:p  practice  of  medicine. 
His  enthustastu  was  UBdlmlnlshed  In  his 
1973  message,  when  he  cahed  the  HMO  con- 
cept a  "central  feature  of  my  uauoiial  health 
strategy  " 

The  AMA  admittedly  went  to  work  on 
Nixon  and  the  Hovis^  Commerce  CJommlttee, 
nine  members  of  which  received  AMA  cam- 
paign contributions  last  year. 

The  administrations  change  of  position 
was  dramatic,  in  1973,  the  administration 
planned  to  have  HMOs  available  to  90%  of 
the  population  In  1980.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  Congress  last  March  1, 
what  he  himself  proposed  last  year  was  too 
costly  and  beyond  what  was  needed.  Prom 
Its  lofty  position  as  a  cornerstone  on  his 
national  health  strategy,  the  HMO  had 
tumbled  to  a  "promising  Innovation." 

Meanwhile,  every  provision  that  the  AMA 
found  distasteful  was  stricken  from  the 
House  bUl.  The  main  differences  In  the  House 
bUl  from  the  Senate  version  are  a  smaller 
required  benefits  package  to  qualify  for  fed- 
eral funds  as  an  HMO.  no  grants  to  HMOs 
for  care  of  the  poor  or  persons  with  high 
medical  Insurance  risks,  no  preemption  of 
state  laws,  which.  In  effect,  give  medlcak-so- 
cletles  veto  power  over  HMOs,  and  no  gui- 
lty control  commission. 

Dr.  Caper  described  the  House  bUl  as 
"fairly  Innocuous." 

"The  AMA  succeeded  In  getting  a  bUl  It 
could  live  with,"  he  said,  "it's  nonsense  that 
we  need  another  demonstration  program  The 
House  bUl  is  1609c  staU  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned." 

Like  Roy,  Caper  does  not  find  It  desirable 
to  have  HMOs  the  "only  option,"  but  he  be- 
lieves, also,  that  "competition  will  Improve 
all  health  care." 

Saxbe  srfld  the  House  bUI  U  not  sufficient 
to  give  HMOs  a  chance  to  prove  what  they 
can  do.  He  support*  grants  tat  the  poor  and 
for  high  medical  risks  because  he  believes 
HMOs  should  be  avaUable  "not  Just  to  those 
who  can  plunk  their  money  down  "  He  also 
supports  preemption  of  state  laws,  "because 
Its  necessary  to  have  the  program  aoDll- 
cable  nationwide." 

"What  makes  a  state  law  so  sacred?"  he 
Mked  citing  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  which  permits  federal  standards 
to  override  state  law  "  If  they  can  come  In 
and  teU  a  guy  what  kind  of  ladder  he  can 
climb  on.  they  can  tell  the  states  what  kind 
or  health  care  can  be  permitted " 

Nobody  wants  to  make  HMO  the  only 
method  of  health-care  delivery.  But  If  HMOs 
are^so  good   why  can't  they  go  It  on  their 

Justin  McCarthy  of  Oroup  Health  Associ- 
ation of  America  thinks  HMOs  ought  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  but  they  need  initial  seed 
money.  Restrictive  state  laws  have  inhibited 
the  growth  of  HMOs,  he  said.  whUe  grant- 
ing the  medical  profession,  under  Blue  Cross- 
olies"  l«8«*l»tlon,    "provider   mo^- 

^^'^■^7>.  concedes  that  state  restrictions 
are  not  without  reason,  "because  If  HMOs  are 

"°?Jf*  "P,^K»^t  "'"  •'"y  ^  rtP  People  off." 

can'^.^Xtrr"g1t\^  i^J^^^^.^^Z 

Z^r^^^.X.^'^  ^^-^»«  P-P'«  '^  a 

thl^,^,*^  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  middle-Income  group  of  America."  Mc- 
Carthy said  "The  poor  and  the  rich  get 
taken  care  of  now."  i         " 

But  they  are  expensive  to  start  up.  Mc- 
Carthy estimates  the  cost  of  a  community- 
wide  plan  to  be  as  much  as  «5  million 

mu^t'o^^^T™""'^!  RToup-practlce  plans 
must  provide  new  facilities,  recruit  profes- 

Sktf f  '"''  ""*"  '•^^'"  '^^  -""^oA 
^?u^  T'  ^  ^'"""^  P"*"'*:  support 
achieve  rapid  enroUment  of  subscriber  and 
in  all  probability  incur  operating  losses  in 


their  early  years."  Voorhls  said.  "If  the 
growth  of  plans  assuming  full  responsibility 
for  the  health  of  large  numbers  of  people  Is 
to  take  place  at  the  rate  hoped  for,  sub- 
stantial fAondlng  from  the  federal  government 
would  appear  to  be  a  necessity." 

If  anything  emerges  from  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference.  It  Is  likely  to  be  a  measure 
closely  resembling  the  House  bill. 

"I  have  a  strong  feeling  we  will  reach 
agreement  rather  quickly."  Roy  said.  "And  It 
will  be  something  Nixon  will  sign." 

"There's  not  enough  money  In  the  House 
bUl  to  give  HMOs  a  fair  test."  McCarthy  said. 
"And  the  mechanics  for  a  trtily  objective 
evaluation  are  not  there. 

Mr.  DOMTNTCK.  Mr  Presiiient,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  congratulate  him  and  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachu.setts  for  bringing  out  this 
conference  report  I  led  quite  a  f5ght  on 
the  Senate  floor  before.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  arrived  at 
a  compromise  here  which  indicates  good 
flexibility  on  their  part. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  conference 
report  on  S.  14,  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Act  of  1973,  and  hope  the 
President  will  sign  it. 

My  colleagues  wlU  recall  that  I  voted 
against  S.  14  when  It  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Let  me  just  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
plain briefly  why  I  am  able  to  support  it 
now. 

Prom  the  beginning  I  have  favored 
Federal  assistance  for  the  development 
of  health  maintenance  organizations  In 
order  to  provide  alternative  methods  of 
health  care  delivery.  I  did  not  support 
S.  14  as  it  was  reporter!  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  this  year 
for  three  basic  reasons:  First.  I  thought 
the  authorization  levels— $1.5  billion 
over  a  3-year  period— were  unrealis- 
tlcally  high. 

Second,   the  bill  violated  a  principle 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  critical  Im- 
portance—that  HMO.';   developed   with 
Federal  assl.stance  be  economically  viable 
after  they  become  operational.  By  Im- 
posing unrealistic  requL-ements  such  as 
an  overly  broad  mar.  da  lory  benefit  pack- 
age, the  bill  in  fart  a.s.sured  that  no  HMO 
receiving  Federal  assistance  could  ever 
be    compeUtive    with    other    forms    of 
health  care  deUvery  unless  it  continued 
to  receive  massive  Pedera]  subsidies  The 
bUl   conceded  this  fact   b,v  authorizing 
»567  million  to  subsidize  the  operating 
costs  of  HMOs  during  the  first  3  vears. 
Third,  by  reser\-ing  mo.st  of  the  au- 
thorized funds  for  HMO  s  meeting  a  re- 
strictive definition— closed   panel    pre- 
paid group  practice— I  thouKhl  the  bill 
would  hinder,  rather  than  stimulate  in- 
novation in  the  development  of  better 
methods  of  health  care  delivery. 

I  wrote  minority  views  outlining  my 
concerns  when  the  bill  was  reported  out 
of  committee,  and  later  offered  floor 
amendments  which  were  addressed  to 
these  Issues  One  of  those  amendments 
was  a  substitute  containing  no  long- 
term  operating  subsidies,  and  with  a 
total  3-year  authorization  of  $385  mil- 
lion. 

Although  the  authorization  level  in 
the  bill  was  scaled  down  from  $1.5  bU- 
llon  to  $805  million  before  It  passed  the 
Senate.  It  still  contained  the  basic  de- 


fects I  had  outlined.  Accordingly,  I  voted 
against  it. 

Prior  to  the  vote,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

I  am  not  against  HMO's.  I  think  that  they 
have  considerable  promise  for  Improving 
health  care  delivery  in  this  country,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  Federal  assistance.  But 
this  bUl  Is  not  really  designed  to  do  that. 
A  Uttle  over  half  of  Its  authorizations,  as 
amended,  goes  for  development  of  HMO's. 
The  rest  goes  for  a  number  of  things  which 
are  essentially  irrelevant  to  development  of 
HMO's.  In  short,  this  bill  Is  unrealistic  both 
In  terms  of  cost  and  scope.  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  it,  and  hope  that  a  realistic  bill 
which  I  can  support  wlU  emerge  from  the 
House-Senate  Conference  on  the  two  bills 
after  the  House  acts. 

Portimately,  the  conference  report  on 
S.  14  is  more  realistic.  Its  total  author- 
ization over  5  years  is  $375  million;  it 
contains  no  ojperatlng  subsidies;  and  It 
contains  a  more  realistic  benefit  p£w:k- 
age.  Although  this  conference  report  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  and  I  hope  the  President  will 
sign  It,  I  have  some  reservation  as  to 
whether  HMO's  developed  with  this  as- 
sistance will  be  competitive.  The  range 
of  services  which  each  HMO  must  pro- 
vide Is  narrower  than  imder  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  But  manj'  health  providers — 
notably  Kaiser-Permanente,  the  proto- 
type for  HMO's,  and  the  one  with  the 
most  experience  in  this  field — believes 
the  benefit  package  remains  too  In- 
flexible, and  may  cause  HMO's  to  be  de- 
pendent on  contiriuing  Federal  subsidies. 

I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case.  Hope- 
fully, the  Secretary  of  HEW  will  be  able 
to  avoid  that  possibility  by  implementing 
this  legislation  with  maximum  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  HMO's  developed  under 
this  legislation  to  be  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  after  they  become  operational. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mackxt- 

SON). 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  fine  bill.  It  was  a  fine 
conference.  It  now  gets  down  to  another 
matter.  I  would  like  to  get  at  least  some 
indication  as  to  how  much  we  have  in 
here  for  authorization. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  $375  miUicMi  for  5 
years. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  They  are  different 
programs? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  administration  requested  $60 
million  for  the  current  year.  That  rate 
would  project  to  $300  million  over  5 
years.  In  the  case  of  this  program,  I 
would  hope  It  would  be  one  of  the  few 
programs  where  the  full  authorization  is 
appropriated. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  There  a.-e  authori- 
zations for  different  functions  ur.der  the 
bill,  and  we  will  be  able  to  expand.  How- 
ever, I  thought  the  record  ought  to  show 
what  we  may  have  t-c>  consider 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  $300  million  Is  not 
only  within  the  ball  park  but  the  extra 
$75  million  Is  a  loan  feature 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  The  loan  feature  Is 
a  part  of  the  measure? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 


t2.-in 
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Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  before  us  today  Is  a 
major  legislative  step  toward  en- 
couraging the  development  of  systems 
capable  of  providing  comprehensive 
health  care  of  high  quality  in  an  eflBclent 
and  economical  manner. 

INT«ODDCnON 

During  the  last  2  years  the  appropri- 
ate health  subcommittees  of  each  House 
have  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  need 
for  health  maintenance  organizations 
and  on  the  effects  of  the  establishment 
of  such  systems  on  existing  medical  re- 
sources and  the  community's  ability  to 
respond  to  the  individual  ijatlent's  needs. 
Considerable  testimony  was  heard  and 
evidence  presented  to  the  committees 
which  has  been  taken  into  acount  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation. 

The  members  of  the  two  committees 
have  been  meeting  in  conference  since 
October.    There    were    substantial    dif- 
ferences  in   the   bills    passed    by   each 
House  of  Ccmgress.  and  I  believe  it  is  due 
to  the  outstanding  abilities  of  the  chair- 
man    of    the    Senate    conferees.     Mr. 
Ktnnxdy.  and  of  the  House  Conferees, 
Mr.    Staggers,    ably    assisted    by    Mr. 
Rogers,  that  the  conferees  were  able  to 
reach    an    agreement    that    represents 
fairly  the  concepts  underlying  each  bUl. 
I  believe  we  have  succeeded  in  coming 
up   with  a   workable   proposal   to   offer 
support  at  a  realistic  level  to  medical 
groups  needing  initial  assistance  In  de- 
veloping programs  which  can  offer  a  full 
range  of  comprehensive  health  services 
to  enrollees  on  a  prepaid  basis.  The  ex- 
perience of  prepaid  group  medical  prac- 
tices in  the  past  in  providing  care  has 
shown  that  these  programs  have  been 
able  to  provide  full  health  care  to  en- 
rollees at  substantial  savings,  due  to  the 
efficiencies  in  utilization  of  staff  and  fa- 
cilities, and  an  emphasis  on  primary  care 
provided  on  an  ambulatory  basis,  tend- 
encies which  are  encouraged  by  prepaid 
group  practices. 

Included  in  the  conference  report.  I 
am  particularly  gratified  to  note,  are 
several  amendments  I  had  offered  in 
committee  to  the  legislation  when  it  was 
under  consideration  in  the  last  Congress 
as  S  3327.  These  amendments  were  part 
of  S.  14  as  passed  by  the  Senate  last  May. 
These  suggestions.  Mr.  President,  were 
to: 

First,  expand  the  consumer  and  other 
health  disciplines  role  in  quality  care  as- 
surances systems: 

Second,  expand  the  consumer  role  in 
the  health  maintenance  organization; 

Third,  increase  emphasis  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  health  disciplines  in  the 
management  of  the  system  and  in  the 
provision  of  health  services: 

Fourth,  include  greater  specificity  as  to 
services  included  in  preventive  health 
services: 

Fifth,  utilize  the  skills  of  clinical 
pharmacists  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent:  and 

Sixth,  an  amendment  I  cosponsored 
with  Senator  Kennedy,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  health  main- 
tenance organizations  to  provide  health 
services  to  native  American  Indians  and 
to  domestic  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers. 
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KX  P4XTICIPAT10N  OF  4JX  HEALTH  DISCIPViNXa 
IN    QTJAUTT    ASSUIANCX   KKVITW    8TSTXMS 

I  have  felt  that  the  consumer  and  ail 
the  health  disciplines  have  an  important 
contribution  to  make  in  the  quahty  re- 
view procedures  adopted  by  an  HMO. 

Mr.  President,  this  concept  Is  clearly 
recognized  In  the  conference  report  pro- 
visions by  which  each  HMO  must  have 
organizational  arrangements  for  ongoing 
quality  assurance  programs  providing  re- 
view by  physicians  as  well  as  other  health 
professionals  of  the  process  followed  in 
the  provision  of  health  services 

Of  particular  value.  I  think,  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  conference  report  that  the 
Secretary  wiU  submit  an  annual  report 
on  the  quaUty  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States,  the  operation  of  quality 
assurance  programs,  and  advances  made 
concerning  the  effectiveness,  administra- 
tion, and  enforcement  of  quality  assur- 
ance programs.  I  believe  the  annual  sub- 
mission of  such  reports  will  act  as  a 
strong  incentive  to  improving  the  quahty 
of  care  and  broadening  the  perspective 
in  which  such  quality  assurance  pro- 
grams are  viewed  to  Include  the  Interests 
of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  concerns 
of  all  health  care  providers  and  profes- 
sionals. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  lan- 
(fuage  included  in  the  conference  report 
and  reinforced  in  the  Johit  Explanatory 
Statement  that  in  the  independent  study 
related  to  quahty  health  assurance  to  be 
contracted  for  by  the  Secretary  is  speci- 
fied to  Include,  among  the  charges,  the 
study  of  means  for  assessing  the  respon- 
siveness of  such  care  to  the  needs  and 
percepUons  of  the  consumers  of  such 
care,  and  the  study  of  methods  for  as- 
sessing the  quality  of  health  services 
from  the  point  of  view  of  consumers  of 
.such  services 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  feel  that 
there  is  a  need  for  the  quality  assurance 
system  to  direct  its  inquiries  to  the  over- 
all provision  of  health  care  and  not  to 
limit  such  inquiries  to  the  quahtv  of 
medical  techniques  or  procedures 
uUlized  The  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  care  at  a  level  acceptable  to  the 
patient  must  also  take  into  considera- 
tion nonmedical  factors  such  as  location 
ambience,  and  accessibility  of  service' 
among  others. 

These  factors  frequently  are  foremost 
in  determinhig  the  patient's  utilization 
of  services  and  will  bear  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  his  full  utilization  of  com- 
prehensive preventive  services. 

In  these  specific  areas.  Mr.  President 
the  consumer  as  well  as  other  health 
care  personnel  such  as  the  nurse  and 
the  50clal  worker,  for  instance,  can 
make  substanUal  contributions  to 
evaluation  of  the  responsiveness  of  the 
organizaUon  to  the  patient's  needs. 

INCREASED  EMPHASIS  OF  THE  PARTICIPATION  OP 
CONSUMEM  AND  ALI,  HEALTH  DISCIPLINES  IN 
MANAGEMENT  OF  HMO'S 

It  is  my  very  strongly  held  view  that 
we  should  establish  a  clear  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  providing  health 
care  is  not  the  monopoly  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  that  other  health  care 
providers  as  well  as  the  consumer  of 


services  should  have  a  voice  in  decision- 
making. 

Mr  President.  I  am  grateful  the  con- 
ferees recognized  that  consumers  must 
have  a  meaningful  role  hi  the  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  pohcy  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  health  care 
services  are  delivered,  and  tliat  the 
conlerence  report  does  require  that  con- 
sumers have  a  subsUnUal  role  in  the 
HMO  policymaking  body,  as  I  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  committee  had 
urged  The  conference  report  also  re- 
quires each  HMO  to  have  meaningful 
procedures  for  resolving  grievances  be- 
tween the  HMO  and  its  members 

The  conferees  fully  recognized  that 
all  health  dLsclphnes  have  a  significant 
role  to  play  hi  the  provision  of  health 
care  and  in  the  decisions  made  on  how 
such  care  should  be  provided. 

The  conference  report  provides,  as  the 
Senate  bill  liad  provided  as  a  result  of 
changes  I  had  suggested  in  Commit- 
tee, that  a  medical  group  is  defined  as  a 
partnership  or  association  of  health 
professionals  and  other  Ucensed  health 
professionals— Including  dentists,  op- 
tometrists, and  podiatrists.  In  the  early 
version  of  this  legislation,  a  medical 
group  had  consisted  only  of  phvsicians 
and  I  believe  adopUon  of  the  language 
Included  m  the  conference  report  signi- 
fies an  Important  step  forward  in  recog- 
nizing that  the  practice  of  medicine  is 
carried  out  by  a  partnership  of  various 
disciplines. 

During  conference,  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted House  language  which  permitted 
an  HMO  to  provide  a  physician  service 
included  as  a  basic  health  service 
through  a  dentist,  optometrist,  or 
podiatrist— as  the  case  may  be— Ucensed 
to  provide  such  service,  if  permissible 
under  applicable  State  law.  I  fully  sup- 
port this  clarification  of  intent  shice  I 
beUeve  much  of  the  doctor  shortage  and 
geographic  maldistribuUon  can  be  met 
through  greater  utilization  of  highly 
trained  specialized  health  professionals, 
leaving  the  physician  more  time  to  pro- 
vide the  services  which  he  alone  is 
trained  to  provide.  I  was  very  pleased 
that  the  conferees  accepted  clarifying 
language  I  suggested  in  the  Statement 
of  Managers  that  the  services  of  a 
psychologist  may  be  used  by  HMOs  In 
provldhig  mental  health  services  in  'ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  licensing 
laws  of  the  respective  States. 

I  am  also  delighted  with  the  empha- 
sis placed  in  the  conference  report  on 
the  need  for  the  development  of  new 
types  of  professionals  such  as  the  nurse 
practiUoner  specialists,  and  new  typeiSkof 
paraprofesslonals  such  as  the  physician's 
assistant  and  dental  therapist,  and  feel 
that  the  provisions  encouraging  the  use 
of  team  training  in  ail  education  pro- 
grams, hicludlng  conthiuing  education 
programs,  will  substantially  hasten  this 
development.  I  was  pleased  to  participate 
in  drafting  these  provisions  when  the 
legislation  was  first  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate. 

CREATFa    SPICIrlCITT    AS    TO    PREVENTIVE 
HEALTH    SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  when  legislation  to  sup- 
port HMOs  was  first  Introduced,  as  a  co- 
spottsor  I  mentioned  that  I  would  seek 
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to  amend  the  term  preventive  health 
services  to  clarify  that  voluntary  family 
planning  services,  counseling,  and  Infer- 
tility services  as  well  as  nutrition  coun- 
seling and  education  are  Included  as 
basic  preventive  health  services.  The 
Senate  bill  as  reported  and  the  siccom- 
panylng  committee  report  reflect  this 
view.  I  am  delighted  that  many  of  these 
concepts  are  retained  in  the  conference 
report. 

PTTU,    tmUEATION    OF    THE    CLINICAL 
PHASMACIST    IN    THE    HMO 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  adverse 
drug  reactions  on  the  recovery  of  the 
patient,  and  the  possibility  of  long-term 
injury  or  disability,  are  extremely  seri- 
ous considerations  in  the  provision  of 
health  care.  Recent  surveys  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  incidence  of  adverse  drug 
reactions  is  substantial  It  Is  estimated 
by  Initial  studies  that  from  3  to  6  percent 
of  hospital  admissions  are  due  to  adverse 
drug  reactions,  and  that  a  minimum  of 
15  to  18  percent  of  patients,  hospital- 
wide,  suffer  an  adverse  reaction  sub- 
sequent to  their  admission.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  these  adverse  reactions  on 
the  average  double  the  patient's  hos- 
pital stay,  the  costs  involved  are  over- 
whelming. 

In  1970,  there  were  478  million  hospital 
days  recorded  in  the  United  States:  one- 
seventh  of  this  amounts  to  approximately 
70  million  patient  days,  and  assuming  a 
room  charge  of  $85  per  day,  works  out  to 
around  $6  billion  in  direct  cost.  Aboirt  80 
percent  of  adverse  drug  reactions  are 
preventable.  Thus  80  percent  of  this  estii 
mated  cost — or  $4.8  billion — could  have 
been  saved,  had  a  system  been  in  oper- 
ation for  insuring  a  rational  drug  ther- 
apy for  each  of  the  patients. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  President,  these  inci- 
dents can  be  reduced  in  HMO's  by  pro- 
visions which  I  proposed  and  which  were 
included  in  the  conference  report  au- 
thorizing HMO's,  as  part  of  the  basic 
benefit  package  in  connection  with  pre- 
scription of  drugs,  and  as  part  of  the 
supplemental  benefit  package  in  connec- 
tion with  the  provision  of  drugs,  to  main- 
tain, review,  and  evaluate  a  drug-use 
profile  of  each  HMO  member  receiving 
such  services,  to  evaluate  patterns  of 
drug  utilization  to  assure  optimum  drug 
therapy,  and  provide  for  the  Instruction 
of  HMO  members  and  of  health  profes- 
sionals in  the  use  of  prescription  and 
nonprescription  drugs. 

The  joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  urged 
that,  in  carrying  out  such  programs, 
clinical  pharmacists  should  be  used  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  appropriate  excerpt  from 
the  statement  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
vision be  Included  at  this  point  in  my 
statement: 

The  conferees  agreed  that  to  achieve  the 
prime  goal  of  an  HMO — to  provide  high  qual- 
ity care  most  efficiently  with  the  greatest  cost 
effectiveness — the  high  Incidence  of  adverse 
drug  reactions  and  Interactions  encountered 
In  the  practice  of  medicine  should  be  avoided. 
Experience  hr.«  shown  that  utilization  of 
a  clinical  pharmacist — to  establish  patterns 
of  patient  drug  utilization,  to  mahitaln  such 
patterns  under  surveillance,  and  to  provide 
evaluation  and  review  as  well  as  maintain 


a  drug-use  profile  for  mdlvldual  patients — 
has  proven  highly  effective  In  reducing  the 
Incidence  of  such  adverse  reactions  and  In- 
teractions. The  conferees  did  not  wish  to  dic- 
tate the  staffing  patterns  of  each  HMO  and 
for  that  reason  deleted  language  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  would  have  required  the 
utilization  of  a  clinical  pharmacist  as  part 
of  the  basic  benefits  package.  The  conferees, 
however,  are  cognizant  of  the  important  role 
the  clinical  pharmacist  can  play  In  encour- 
aging the  development  of  rational  drug 
therapy  programs  for  HMO's,  and  for  educat- 
ing patients  and  professionals  in  drug  use 
and  abuse,  and  urge  that  such  professionals 
should  be  used  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent. 

Mr.  President,  Uke  so  much  of  modem 
technology  today's  therapeutic  agents 
are  two-edged  swords.  The  possibility  of 
drug-drug  Interactions,  drug  hs^persen- 
sltlvlty.  and  patient  noncompliance  with 
prescribed  regimens,  makes  it  manda- 
lorj-  that  every  effort  be  made  to  assure 
optimum  drug  usage  In  HMO's. 

In  order  to  optimize  the  probability 
that  the  appropriate  and  most  efficacious 
prescription  drug  be  used  In  each  Indi- 
vidual case,  a  patient  drug  record  should 
be  kept  for  each  recipient. 

I  am  advised,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
patient  drug  record  should  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to — 

First,   patients   name,   age,   sex.    and 
weight: 
Second,  phys-iclans'  name  or  names; 
Third,  documented  and  suspected  al- 
lergies— both  food  and  drug: 
Fourth,  drug  intolerances; 
Fifth,    medication    history — Including 
over-the-counter  drugs  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible; 

Sixth,    history   of   exposure   to    toxic 
chemicals; 
Seventh,  renal  and  hepatic  status; 
Eighth,  diagnosis  and  medical  prob- 
lems; 

Ninth,  an  ongoing  record  of  pre- 
scribed medication,  including  name  of 
drug,  strength,  dosage  interval,  the 
amount  prescribed,  the  dates  filled  and 
refilled,  and  the  Intended  purpose:  and 
Tenth,  notation  on  laboratory  test  per- 
formed. 

Although  much  of  this  Information  Is 
available  in  scattered  form.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  other  patient  documents,  hav- 
ing it  In  a  concise  patient  drug  record 
will  be  of  great  assistance  for  retro- 
spective review  and  prospective  prescrib- 
ing of  drug  therapy,  which  would  permit 
continuous  surveillance,  evaluation,  and 
review  of  patient  drug  utilization. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  increasing 
number  of  new  medications  and  their 
growing  complexity,  potential  drug  use 
side  effects  and  interactions  have  become 
a  matter  of  substantial  concern  to  the 
medical  and  patient  communities.  Mak- 
ing available  to  the  staff  of  the  HMO  the 
services  of  a  clinical  pharmacist,  spe- 
cially trained  in  all  the  nuances  of  drug 
use  should  assist  in  minimizing  medica- 
tion errors  and  preventable  adverse  drug 
reactions  and  Interactions. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  clinical 
pharmacist  can  play  a  major  role  in  the 
dissemination  of  important  drug  use  and 
abuse  information,  both  to  the  HMO  staff 
and  to  the  enrollees,  and  play  an  active 
role  in  the  health  education  programs  of 


the  HMC.  Certainly,  the  clinical  phar- 
macist in  each  HMO  should  oversee  and 
control  the  quality  of  drug  products  uti- 
lized by  enrollees  of  the  HMO  and  par- 
ticipate In  comparative  studies  of  use  and 
abuse  records  with  other  HMO's  and  oth- 
er health  care  facihties. 

COMPREHENSIVE   HEALTH   SERVICES   FOR   INDIANS 
AND   MIGRANT   WORKERS 

I  am  pleased  also  that  the  conference 
report  includes  provision  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  contract  with  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations for  comprehensive  health 
services  for  native  Americans  and  for 
domestic  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers. 

I  believe  it  is  only  equitable,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  these  two  population  groups 
for  whom  the  Nation  has  a  statutory  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  health  care  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
most  up  to  date  and  effective  means  of 
providing  care.  In  many  cases,  individ- 
uals from  these  severely  disadvantaged 
groups  do  not  reside  In  areas  accessible 
to  the  federally  funded  special  programs 
such  as  the  hospitals  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  or  the  migrant  health 
clinics. 

Several  Indian  tribes  have  sought  to 
provide  contract  care,  but  because  spe- 
cific statutory  authority  does  not  now 
exist,  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  not 
been  able  to  offer  this  option  to  its  ben- 
eficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  migrant  health  clinics 
also  may  wish  to  offer  this  option  and 
this  provision  would  insure  it  could  be 
exercised.  S.  740.  currently  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee extending  and  amending  the  Mi- 
grant Health  Act,  also  includes  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Secretary  to  pay 
premiums  for  a  prepaid  health  care  plan 
eUgible  for  Federal  assistance  where  the 
chnics  or  special  projects  request,  and  a 
similar  provision  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  year  when  S.  3762  was  passed 
and  sent  on  to  the  House.  Unfortunately 
no  final  action  was  taken  on  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  S.  14  as  reported  from 
conference  is  a  product  of  much  study  by 
the  members  of  the  committees.  The  bill 
we  developed  Is  an  exceUent  one  and  one 
which  I  believe  can  lead  to  a  vast  Im- 
provement hi  the  abmty  of  the  Nation  s 
medical  communities  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  its  citizens. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  verj-  effective  staff 
work  provided  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  Phil  Caper,  Jay  Cutler.  Lee 
Hyde.  Steve  Lawton.  and  Bert  Levhie 
ably  assisted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
legislative  counsels.  They  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  to  carrying  out 
the  views  expressed  by  the  conferees. 

I  urge  the  full  support  of  the  Senate 
for  the  blB  as  reported  from  conference 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  m.v  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
^as  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  reports. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
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been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CmracH).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr,  Eastland  > .  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  PtJLBRiGHT*.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravil),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holldigs)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BENNm*,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  >,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCujRE),  the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe  and  Mr.  Taft).  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Bellmon).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr  Curtis),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  )  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towers  would  each 
vot€  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


Caper  and  Mr.  Jay  Cutler  were  particu- 
larly helpful.  Mr.  Lee  Goldman.  Mr.  John 

Hunnlcutt,  Mr.  John  Steinberg.  Ms. 
Louise  Rlngwalt.  Mr.  Angus  King,  Mr. 
Chuck  Woodruff,  and  Mr.  Dan  Murray 
deserve  great  credit. 

Ms.  Janet  Kline  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress also  contributed  greatly. 

On  the  House  side.  I  kniiw  Drs.  Lee 
Hyde  and  Brian  Biles,  and  Mr.  Steve 
Lawton.  Mr.  Spence  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
Bert  Levlne  also  deserve  credit. 

Mr.  David  Meade  of  the  House  legis- 
lative counsels  office  did  his  usual  fine 
Job. 


[No.  605  Leg.] 

TEAS— 83 

Abouresk 

Oumey 

Miinkle 

Alkea 

Hansen 

Nelnnn 

Allen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pack  wood 

B&rUeU 

Ha«keU 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Percy 

Bible 

Hruaka 

Proxmtre 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Huiihes 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Brrd, 

Inouye 

Schwetker 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Jackson 

Scott.  H\i?h 

Byrtl.  Bobert  C.  Javlts 

Scott, 

C&nnoa 

Johnston 

William  L 

Caae 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

CbUes 

Long 

Stairord 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stennla 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cranaton 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Domlnick 

McOoyem 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Ervln 

MetcalT 

Williams 

Pannln 

Mondale 

Toxing 

Pona; 

Montoys 

GrtiBn 

Moaa 

NAYS— 1 

Talmadge 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

Bellmon 

Curtis 

Holllngs 

Bennett 

Eastland 

McClure 

Brock 

Pulbrlght 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Ooldwater 

Taft 

c:ijurch 

Oravel 

Tower 

Cotton 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  hard  work  expended 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  In 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  resulting  In  the  pas- 
sage of  this  conference  report. 

In  addition,  the  st&n  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  House  Commerce  Committees 
has  worked  long  and  hard,  and  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  quality  of  this  legis- 
lation. On  the  Senate  side.  Dr    Philip 


PRODUCTION  OP  PETROLEUM  FROM 
NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 
NO.   1    (ELK  HILLS) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  176.  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (3J.  Res.  176)  to  au- 
thorize the  production  of  petroleum  from 
Nav&l  Petroleum  Reeerve  Numbered  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
preamble  and  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  Insert : 

That  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Defense  Pro- 
duction AuthorlzaUoa  Act  of  1973 ". 

ITXDINGS 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that — 

(1)  nationwide  shortages  of  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oU.  and  reflned  petroleum  prod- 
ucts caused  by  Inadequate  domestic  produc- 
tion and  the  unavailability  of  Imports  sulll- 
clent  to  satisfy  domestic  demand,  now  exist; 

(2)  disruptions  In  the  avaUabUlty  of  Im- 
ported energy  supplies.  parUcularly  crude  oU 
and  petroleum  products,  pose  a  serious  risk 
to  nauonal  security,  economic  weU-belng, 
and  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people; 

(3)  the  result  of  domestic  petroleum 
shortages  and  the  reduced  avaUabUlty  of 
petroleiun  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  from  sources  outside  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  deny  to  the  Armed  Forces 
petroleum  essential  to  the  national  defense: 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  found 
that  the  production  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  1  is  needed  for  naUonal 
defense  and  this  finding  has  been  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

(5)  the  state  jf  development  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  is  not  ade- 
quate for  the  production  of  petroleum  In 
the  volume  required  for  national  defense- 
and 

(6)  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered 
1  and  4  have  the  potential  to  contribute 
slgnlflcanUy  to  national  defense  petroleum 
requirements,  but  due  to  Inadequate  ex- 
ploration the  fviU  extent  of  that  potential  Is 
undetermined. 

vxrtrostai 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  to: 

( 1 )  concur  In  the  finding  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  that  the  production  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  is  needed  for 
national  defense; 


(2)  grant  the  authorlaatlon  of  the  Om- 
gress  for  the  production  «uJd  developiuent 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  i  as 
Is  required  by  chapter  641  of  tlUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  direct  that  producUon  be 
commenced  as  provided  for  in  this  Joint 
resolution;  and 

(3)  authorize  .ind  direct  the  exploration 
ot  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered  1 
and  4. 

ADTHOEITT    FOB    PRODUCTION 

Sec.  4.  The  production  of  petroleum  from 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  In  order  to  in- 
sure that  the  needs  of  national  defense  are 
met.  Production  from  such  reserve  shaU 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
barrels  of  crude  oU  per  day  and  shall  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  sound  engi- 
neering and  economic  principles.  Such  pro- 
duction (to  the  extent  In  excess  of  that 
otherwise  authorized  by  chapter  641  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code)  Is  to  commence.  If 
practicable,  within  forty-five  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
and  to  continue  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  on  whlcti  pro- 
duction commences. 

DtspoarnoN  of  p«odoctton 
Sec.    5.    Any    disposition    of    the    United 
States  share  of  production  authorized  by  this 
Joint    resolution    shall    be    in    accord    with 
chapter  641  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  shall   be  conducted  In  a  manner  so  as' 
to  Insure  that  an  amount  of  petroleum  equal 
in  value  to  the  crude  oU  supplied  from  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  .\rmed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  defense  purposes.  Any  dlspoelUon 
shall  be  effected  by  competitive  bid,  and  shall 
be   so   arranged    as   to   give   full    and    equal 
opportunity  for  acquisition  of  the  petroleum 
by  all  Interested  companies,  including  majOT 
and  Independent  oU  refineries  alike, 
DisposrnoN  of  receipts 
Sec.  6.  There  U  hereby  established  In  the 
Etepartment  of  the  Treasury  a  Naval  Petrole- 
um  Reserve  Account.  During  the  period  of 
Increased  production  authorized  by  this  Joint 
resolution  or  as  may  be  hereafter  authorized, 
there  shall  be  transferred  or  credited  to  such 
account  (1)   any  or  all  proceeds  realized  un- 
der  chapter   641    of   title    10.    United   States 
Code,    from    the    dlspoaltlon   of    the    United 
States  share  of  petroleum  or  reflned  products, 
oU    and    gas    products    produced.    Including 
royalty  products,   and   the  net   proceeds.  If 
any,  realized  from  exchanges  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  reflned  products  ac- 
cnilng  to  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  military 
departmente  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  the  result  of  such  exchanges,  and  (2)  such 
funds  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Naval   Petroleum  Reserve  Ac- 
count,  to  remain   available  until   expended. 
Poinds  transferred,  credited,  or  appropriated 
to  such  fund  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture only  to  the  extent  provided  from  time  to 
time  In  appropriation  Acts. 

EXPl-OKATTON 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navv  shaU 
conduct  programs  of  exploraUon  for  oU  and 
gas  on  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered 
1  and  4  In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of 
oil  and  gas  resources  therein.  These  pro- 
grams shall  be  completed— 

( 1 )  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Joint  resolution  in  the  ca«e 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1,  and 

(2)  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Joint  resolution  In  the  caso 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  make  annual 
reports  to  the  (Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves  regarding  the  progress,  results,  and 
findings  of  these  exploration  programs,  and 
shall  Include  In  such  reports  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  appropriate  regso^- 
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Ing  development,  production,  sale,  exchange, 
transportation,  or  storage  of  oil  and/c»'  nat- 
ural gas  found  to  exist  on  the  naval  petrole- 
um reserves. 

APPaOPEIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  exploration  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1,  as  required 
by  this  Joint  resolution,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  the  sum  of  $4,000,0(XI  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  For  the  exploration  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  4,  as  required  by 
this  Joint  resolution,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
the  sum  of  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(c)  For  the  production  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  1,  as  required  by  this 
Joint  resolution,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  the  sum  of  $47,500, CKX)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  necessary  de- 
velopment of  the  reserve,  and  the  sum  of 
$13,000,000  for  operating  exF>en8es  Incurred 
In  producing  from  the  reserve.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

(d)  For  the  exploration  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  1,  as  required  by 
this  Joint  resolution,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Account 
established  by  this  Joint  resolution  such 
additional  sums  as  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal   years, 

(e)  For  the  exploration  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  4,  as  required  by  this 
Joint  resolution,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Account 
established  by  this  Joint  resolution  such  ad- 
ditional sums  as  swe  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  the  nine 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

REPOET  or  THE   ATTORf^ET   GENERAL 

Sec,  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Joint  resolution,  no  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  8(c)  may  be 
expended  and  no  authority  contained  In  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  may  be  exercised  until  (1)  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  has  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  repcw^  describing  the  rights,  du- 
ties, and  obligations  of  the  United  States  and 
any  other  party  or  parties  having  any  con- 
tractual or  other  Interests  In  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  1,  and  (2)  fourteen 
days  have  eU^sed  after  the  submission  of 
such  report  to  such  committees. 
DKriNmoN 

Sec,  10,  As  used  In  this  Joint  resoluUon  the 
term  "petroleum"  means  petroleum,  crude 
oU,  and  associated  gas  and  other  hydrocar- 
bons, 

SEPARABIUTT 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution or  the  applicability  thereof  is  held 
Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  parlla- 
mentanr'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  will  state  It. 

Mr,  CANNON.  What  Is  the  time  situa- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  It  is  20  minutes,  to 
be  equaUy  divided. 

Mr  CANNON  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  mysell  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDINC7  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  176,  now 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration, 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  produc- 
tion of,  and  the  development  of.  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1,  which  is  better 
known  as  the  Elk  mils  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve,  located  in  Kern  County,  Calif, 
It  would  also  provide  for  the  e.xploration 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  which 
Is  located  on  the  Arctic  North  Slope  of 
Alaska. 

As  a  matter  of  background,  the  Elk 
Hills  reserve  was  established  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1912,  by  Executive  order  issued  by 
President  Taft.  The  Umits  of  the  reserve 
were  enlarged  to  Include  the  balance  of 
the  then  known  geological  structure  of 
the  Elk  Hills  Field  by  Executive  order 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  Octo- 
ber 15, 1942. 

The  Standard  OU  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia— Socal — is  the  only  remaining 
owTier  of  lands  Inside  the  reserve.  As  a 
result  of  this  ownership,  they  are 
partners  with  the  United  States  in  the 
reserve,  and  are  entitled  to  approxi- 
mately 22  percent  of  the  production  at 
this  time. 

Following  the  enlargement  of  the  re- 
serve In  1942,  a  unit  plan  contract  was 
entered  into  by  the  Navy  and  Socal  for 
the  cooperative  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  operation  of  all  lands  In  the 
reserve.  Socal,  under  separate  contract 
with  the  Navy,  operates  the  reserve  at 
the  present  time. 

This  relationship  has  given  rise  to  two 
allegations,  which  I  will  address  later. 

By  law,  the  operation  and  use  of  the 
naval  petroleum  reserve  is  limited  to: 
First,  the  production,  conservation, 
maintenance,  and  testing  of  these  re- 
serves; and  second,  the  production  of 
petroleum  whenever,  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  finds  that  it  is  needed  for  national 
defense,  and  the  production  is  authorized 
by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

It  is  under  this  latter  provision  that 
this  resolution  is  before  the  Senate  today 
for  consideration. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Naw  has  made 
a  determination  that  the  Armed  Services 
of  the  United  States  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure on  the  open  market  necessary  pe- 
troleum products  to  maintain  the  desired 
readiness  posture,  and  the  production  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No,  1  is  needed 
for  national  defense. 

The  need  for  this  is  quite  simple.  The 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, at  an  austere  sustaining  level,  ap- 
proximates 625,000  barrels  of  petroleum 
per  day.  About  half  of  these  needs,  or 
aroimd  300.000  barrels  per  day,  prior  to 
the  sanctions  by  the  Arab  countrie,'=,  come 
from  overseas  sources.  .Approximately  80 
percent  of  this  procurement  came  either 
directly,  or  indirectly,  from  Arab  sources. 
This  off-shore  procurement  must  now 
come  from  domestic  sources.  This,  of 
course,  reduced  domestic  supplies  ac- 
cordingly. The  production  from  the  Elk 
Hills  reserve  Is  no  panacea,  but  will  ma- 


terially aid  in  satisfying  the  needs  of 
national  defense. 

The  joint  resolution  proposed  by  the 
administration,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  December  4.  1973,  after 
close  scrutiny  by  the  committee,  left  sev- 
eral things  to  be  desired.  Accordingly, 
the  committee,  after  careful  review  of 
the  matter,  proposes  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  acconaplishes  all  the 
original  proposal  would  a'^complish.  but 
incorporates  certain  safeguards  that  y 
seem  to  be  essential.  Moreover.  It  wllly^ 
authorize  the  funds  for.  and  directs  the 
immediate  development  of,  and  the  pro- 
duction, of  resen'e  No.  1,  and  the  ex- 
ploration of  reserves  No.  1  and  No,  4. 

Before  briefly  pointing  out  the  salient 
features  of  the  committee  amendment, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administration,  has  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
insofar  as  the  legal  aspects  are  con- 
cerned, and  Is  agreeable  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California,  which,  as  I  have 
indicated,  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
reserve. 

Now,  as  to  the  differences  between 
the  administration  proposal  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  committee, 
the  original  proposal  would  authorize 
production  from  reserve  No.  1  at  the 
maximum  efficient  rate,  for  the  peri(5d 
of  1  year. 

This  means  the  highest  rate  of  produc- 
tion that  can  be  sustained  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  without  reservoir  damage. 
This  is  a  dubious  term  in  relation  to  the 
total  potential  of  this  reserve.  The  pro- 
ductive capacity  can  conceivably  be 
greatly  increased  by  further  exploration. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  amendment 
will  limit  production  to  160,000  barrels 
per  day  for  a  1  year  period.  It  will  fur- 
ther provide  the  funds  to  reach  this 
sustained  production  within  60  days  after 
the  approval  of  the  resolution. 

The  original  proposal  provides  for  a 
closed  cycle  funding  arrangement  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Accoimt  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasurj'.  Into  such  an  accoimt  would  go 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  production, 
and  such  other  funds  as  may  be  made 
available  to  the  Na\T  for  further  devel- 
opment of  the  reserve.-;  The  fund  would 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
NavT-  This,  of  course,  would  free  the  re- 
serve from  having  to  compete  for  appro- 
priations with  other  Defer^se  programs, 
but  would  limit  funding  for  the  reserve 
primarily  to  receipts  generated  f.'-om  the 
sale  of  the  production  therefrom.  The 
proposal,  however,  contained  no  appro- 
priation authorization  for  exploration, 
development,  or  production,  other  than 
the  fund.  This  not  only  could  result  in  a 
delay  in  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions, but  also  effectively  relinquishes 
Congressional  control  of  the  appropria- 
tion process. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  amend- 
ment corrects  these  obvious  defects.  It 
sets  a  time  schedule  for  explorrition  of 
Reserves  1  and  4,  and  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $72  million  to  expedite  the 
implementation  of  this  resolution  The 
use  of  the.se  fund.-:  L^  clearly  delineated  In 
section  8  of  the  resolution,  and  has  the 
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approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Furthermore,  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  was  amended 
in  the  Senate  to  include  these  funds, 
contingent  upon  the  approval  of  this 
resolution.  However,  the  conferees 
agreed  only  to  provide  $7  5  million  for  the 
exploration  of  Reserve  No.  4  at  this  time. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  afternoon  rejected 
the  conferees  report  on  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  bill  and  instructed  the 
House  conferees  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  of  $72  million. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  protect  the  public  interest,  as  well  as 
to  provide  for  the  national  defense  It  is 
the  Navy  s  responsibility  to  protect  the 
nx\'3d  petroleum  reserves  and  oil  shale 
reserves,  from  unnecessary-  depletion. 
The  resolution  now  before  the  Senate  has 
been  drafted  to  reflect  and  fulfill  these 
respon-sibilities. 

Earlier.    Mr.    President.    I    mentioned 
that    the    contractual    relationship    be- 
tween  Standard  Oil  of  California,  and 
the  Na\T.  has  given  rise  to  certain  alie- 
gations.  First,  it  has  been  alleged  that  if 
production  of  the  reserve  No.  1  is  under- 
taken. Stand  ird  Oil  will  possibly  receive 
a  windfall  profit.  The  committee  inquired 
into  this  quite  thoroughly  and  found  no 
way  that  this  could  happen.  As  part  own- 
er of  the  reserve,  they  can  receive  only 
their  legitimate  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duction— oil  they  now  rightfully  own — 
which   as  I  have  indicated,  is  around  22 
percent  of  the  production    Second,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  Standard 
OU  would  consider  production  under  the 
resolution  a  violation  of  the  unit  plan 
contract,  under  which  the  lands  in  the 
reserve  are  now  operated    A  spokesman 
of  Sundard  Oil  testified  to  the  contrary- 
Furthermore,  they  have  so  indicated  in 
writing,  and  this  letter  has  Been  made  a 
part  of  the  committee  report 

I  may  say  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice concurs  in  that  finding,  that  this 
would  not  violate  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Now.  finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  coaservation 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  committee  wanted  to  assure  itself 
that  the  Department  was  taking  an  ag- 
gressive and  productive  approach  to  the 
conservation  problem. 

Although  Defense  requirements  for 
petroleum  are  relatively  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  total  requirements  of  the 
Un-ted  States,  being  about  3.7  percent, 
it  is.  nonetheless,  highly  visible.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  It  became  neces- 
sary iast  November  to  invoke  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Defense  Production  Act  to 
provide  for  these  requirements. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  initiated  a 
vigorous  conservation  program,  which 
appears  to  be  paying  substantial  returns. 
.\ccordlng  to  data  made  available,  a  re- 
duction of  approximately  28  percent  has 
been  made  in  the  petroleum  consumption 
of  aircraft,  ships,  and  mobile  ground 
equipment  operations,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  fl.v^al  year  1974.  Their 
weighted  reduction  In  the  use  of  all  types 
of  energy  approximates  22  percent  A  De- 
fense energy  task  group  has  been  es- 
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tablished  to  recommend  actions  it  might 
take,  both  short  and  long  range,  to  con- 
serve energy.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  intends  to  follow  closely,  and 
will  receive  periodic  reports,  upon  the 
conservation  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my  state- 
ment, and  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

First.  I  would  say,  in  order  to  correct 
an  Inadvertent  error  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  176,  I  move  that  the  resolving 
clause  of  the  resolution  be  restored  as 
follows  : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  asMmbled 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   GRIFFIN.   Mr    Pre.<=ident.   is  the 
time  on  the  other  side  under  the  control 
of  the  minority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  on  his 
behalf.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  William  L  Scott > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objec:ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  WILLL\M  L.  SCOTT  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  take  very  little  time.  ( 
I  commend  the  chairr^.an  of  the  sub- 
com-nittee  for  the  work  he  has  done. 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  mitter  and 
we  went  into  it  fairly  deeply  It  has  re- 
strictions in  it  as  to  the  volume  of  oil 
that  can  be  used  from  this  reserve  of 
160.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day 

The  act  Is  Umited  to  1  year.  This  is  a 
matter  the  Senate  should  adopt.  It  is  a 
vital  matter  and  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration. 
I  urge  that  the  resolution  be  approved 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
176.  a  resolution  to  authorize  production 
from  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
in  California.  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  Subcommittee.  Mr   Can- 
non, and   the  chainnan  of   the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Stennis.  and  all 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  ex- 
pedited consideration  that  was  given  to 
this  resolution. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  176  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  request  on  De- 
cember 4  A  public  hearing  was  held  on 
December  10.  and  the  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
placed  on  the  Senate  calendar  on 
December  17 

Mr  President,  there  Is  unfounded  fear 
that  Increased  pumping  at  Elk  Hills 
could  deplete  oU  reserves  that  might  be 
needed  in  some  future  militan'  emer- 
gency. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  Justifiable  cause 
for  such  concern  A  1-year  production 
rate  of  160,000  barrels  a  day  would  use 
up  only  about  5  percent  of  the  one  billion 
barrels  of  oil  known  to  be  at  EHk  Hills  \ 

In  addition,  some  $72  mUllon  In  pro- 
reeds  from  the  sale  of  Elk  Hills  oU  plus 
other  appropriated  funds  will  be  used  for 
further  exploratory  drilling  both  there 
and  in  Alaska 

So  we  may  very  well  Increase— rather 


than  decrease — oil  reserves  for  military 
needs. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  do  not 
promptly  reUeve  fuel  shortages  in  south- 
em  California,  many  Industries  vital  to 
our  national  defense  will  be  seriously 
crippled 

Decreasing  military  demand  on  civil- 
ian fuel  supplies  could  foresUll  the  dras- 
tic job  layoffs  and  rotating  blackouts 
that  Los  Angeles  is  now  preparing  for. 

We  must  reduce  the  military  drain 
that  is  taking  precious  civilian  oil  away 
from  southern  California  cities— the  hub 
of  our  defense-related  industries. 

Some  19.7  million  barrels  of  oil  from 
c  ivilian  stocks  have  been  allocated  to  the 
Armed  Forces  for  November  and  Decem- 
ber alone. 

It  is  plainly  bad  planning  for  the  mili- 
tary to  be  given  first  priority  in  the  allo- 
cation of  scarce  fuels  while  oU  reserves 
set  aside  for  national  defense  lie  imused. 
We  are  leaving  our  cities  and  our  indus- 
trial base  that  supports  our  national  de- 
fense short  of  lifeline  supphes  of  fuel 

By  opening  Elk  Hills  and  producing 
160.000  barrels  per  day.  much  of  the 
military  demand  for  civilian  oU  supplies 
will  be  eased.  Presently,  the  military  is 
taking  some  300.000  barrels  per  day  of  oil 
from  civUian  supplies.  Opening  Elk  Hills 
will  provide  at  least  half  of  that  demand 
and  wnU  be  of  sigmficant  help  to  oil- 
starved  cities  hke  Los  Angeles. 

In  addition.  Mr  President,  Los  An- 
geles is  suffering  from  the  worst  air  pol- 
lution problem  in  the  Nation  and  it 
should  be  permitted  to  exchange  some  of 
its  high  sulfur  fuel  for  the  low  sulfur  fuel 
the  Navy  would  be  getting  from  Elk 
Hills. 

The  Los  Angeles  area  fares  a  critical 
challenge  in  the  immediate  days  ahead. 
It  has  taken  decisive  steps  to  conserve 
fuel  and  electricity  while  trying  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  industry  turning. 

But  it  must  now  deal  with  the  ex- 
tremely serious  problem  of  either  finding 
new  sources  of  low  sulfur  oil  or  securing 
legal  authority  to  bum  high  sulfur  oil 
that  wUl  raise  smog  levels  here  to  posslby 
dangerous  proportions. 

If  Los  Anceles  utUities  are  forced  to 
bum  high  sulfur  fuel  oils  to  produce  elec- 
tricity, the  health  and  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  people  may  be  threatened.  Every 
effort  by  every  branch  of  government  and 
Industry  must  be  mobilized  to  avoid  this. 
The  resolution    reported   out   by   the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Is  a  good  one 
It  answers.  In  my  opinion,  manv  of  the 
questions  and  concerns  that  have  been 
raised   and  which  were  not  adequately 
answered  by  the  original  Joint  resoluUon 
The  committee  has  strengthened  sub- 
stantially the  language  of  the  resolution 
concerning  the  contractual  relationship 
between  the  Navv-  and  Standard  Oil  of 
California,   the  only   remaining  private 
landowTier  within  the  reserve.  Since  1944 
Socal  and  the  Navy  have  operated  the 
reserve  under  a  unit  plan  contract  which 
grants  to  the  Navy  the  complete  control 
over  the  development  and  production  of 
the  reserve  and  fixing  a  basis  for  division 
of  any  oil  produced 

The  resolution  provides  for  disposition 
of  the  Navy's  share  of  the  oil  through 
competitive  bidding.  The  procedures  for 
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this  must  be  capable  of  assuring  fairness 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  companies. 
Including  major  and  independent  oil  re- 
fineries. And  as  Is  the  case  under  current 
law  (section  7431  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code^  contract  awards  will  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  congressional  committees, 
thus  assuring  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  held  Its  hearings  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  176,  I  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  about  the  critical 
need  for  fuel  which  now  plagues  southern 
California  and  particularly  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  December  10  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  along 
with  a  letter  I  wrote  on  December  18  to 
William  F.  Simon,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  on  a  matter  re- 
lated to  present  military  use  of  domestic 
civilian  oil  supplies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statkment  of  us.  Senator  Alan  Cranston 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  have  this 
opporttinlty  to  comment  on  the  question  of 
authorizing  production  from  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  One — commonly 
referred   to  as   "Elk  HUls". 

The  Committee,  in  receiving  testimony  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  176.  is  tackling  an 
Issue  which  has  strong  sentiment  on  both 
sides  and  which  has  broad  ramifications. 
Questions  vital  to  our  national  defense,  our 
economic  weU -being  and  the  essential  needs 
of  our  citizens  are  involved. 

I  believe  that  Elk  HUls  oU  should  be  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  at  least  100.000  barrels 
per  day  (but  not  more  than  160,000  barrels 
per  day)  for  a  period  of  one  year  In  order  to 
provide  for  emergency,  short-term  petroleum 
needs  which  are  vital  to  our  economy  and  to 
our  defense  capabllltlee.  Should  additional 
oil  prove  necessary,  or  If  one  year  Is  not  suf- 
ficient. Congress  would  have  to  enact  addi- 
tional legislation.  I  wish  to  make  cle«u-.  how- 
ever, that  my  support  for  producing  from  the 
Elk  HUls  Reserve  Is  conditioned  upon  a  reso- 
lution In  the  public  interest  that  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  contractual  and  legal  questions  Involving 
Standeu-d   Oil   Company   of  California. 

The  Elk  HUls  Reserve  was  established  by 
Executive  Order  in  September.  1912,  for  "the 
exclusive  use  or  t>eneflt  of  the  United  States 
Navy."  Three  additional  Na\y  Reserves  wer« 
established  by  executive  order  between  1912 
and  1923.  Because  these  reserves  were  estab- 
lished by  executive  order,  however,  there 
was  no  effect  on  titles  to  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  reserves  which  had  already 
been  reduced  to  private  ownership.  As  a  re- 
sult, about  one-third  of  the  lands  within 
the  Elk  Hills  Reserve  was  privately  owned. 
Since  1912,  all  of  the  lands  within  the  re- 
8er\'6  have  come  Into  the  ownership  of 
either  the  United  States,  which  owns  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  total,  or  of 
Standard  OU  Company  of  California  which 
owns  the  balance. 

In  1938,  legislation  was  enacted  to  con- 
solidate and  protect  the  Elk  HilLs  Reserve.  It 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  enter 
Into  contracts  and  to  acquire  lands  for  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  the  oil  re- 
serves. 

In  1944.  a  unit  plan  contract  negotiated 
between  the  Navy  and  Stitndard  was  ap- 
proved, giving  the  Navy  complete  control 
over  the  development  and  production  of  the 
reserve  and  Hxlng  a  basis  for  division  of 
any   oU    produced.    Also    In    1944,    Congress 


authorized  production  at  Elk  HUls  In  order 
to  satisfy  wartime  petroleum  deficiencies  of 
the  armed  services.  Production  was  limited 
to  65,000  barrels  per  day  for  18  months.  Im- 
mediately after  termination  of  hostlUtles  In 
the  Pacific  m  September,  1945,  Congress  re- 
voked authority  for  production  at  Elk  HlUs. 
Today  production  has  stabilized  at  the  rate 
of  3,000  barrels  per  day. 

P'resently,  there  are  more  than  1100  wells 
In  the  Elk  HlUs  Reserve.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  reserve  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  maximum  of  100,000  barrels  per  day 
within  60  days,  but  that  limited  pipeline 
capacity  would  be  able  to  transport  only  90,- 
000  barrels  per  day  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
reserve  and  only  12,000  barrels  per  day  be- 
yond. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Petroleum 
and  Oil  Shale  Reserves,  the  maximum  ef- 
ficient rate  of  production  at  Elk  Hills  with 
existing  wells  would  approximate  267.400 
barrels  per  day. 

To  attain  that  level,  however,  additional 
facilities  costing  some  $69  million  would  be 
required.  The  total  proven  reserves  at  Elk 
Hills  is  approximately  1  billion  barrels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  November  6.  1973.  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitted  .. 
finding  that  production  from  Elk  Hills  at  a 
rate  "not  to  exceed  the  maximum  efficient 
rate"  was  necessary  to  help  Insure  that  the 
petroleum  needs  of  national  defense  are  met 
Simultaneously,  he  transmitted  a  proposed 
Joint  resolution  to  the  Congress,  which  you 
have  before  you  today — S.J.  Res.  176.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ordered  that  first  priority  m  allocating  scarce 
fuels  would  go  to  the  military.  And  in  No- 
vember and  December,  estimates  are  that 
some  19.7  million  bsurels  of  oil  from  civilian 
stocks  have  been  allocated  for  use  by  the 
military. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It  Is  plain  bad 
planning  for  the  military  to  be  given  first 
priority  In  the  allocation  of  scarce  fuels  whUe 
the  oil  reserves  set  aside  for  national  defense 
sit  unused.  It  amounts  to  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  and  It  Is  leaving  our  cities  and  otir 
Industrial  base  short  of  lifeline  supplies  of 
fuel. 

To  Illustrate  my  point,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  describe  Just  how  serious  the 
fuel  shortages  are  In  Southern  California, 
which  Is  the  hub  of  our  defense-related 
industries. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area  four  of  our  cities 
are  facing  real  and  immediate  shortages. 
Action  Is  required  within  a  few  weeks  or 
these  cities  will  be  In  very  deep  trouble 

These  are  the  cities  of  Los  Angreles.  with 
3  mUUon  residents,  and  the  suburban  cities 
adjoining  Los  Angeles  of  Biu-bank.  Giendale 
and  Pasadena.  All  four  of  these  cities  operate 
their  own  power  departments.  Other  cities  In 
Southern  California  are  served  by  investor- 
owned  public  utilities,  which  are  facing 
shortages  too.  but  which  are  not  faced  with 
Immediate  shortages  as  Is  Los  Angeles. 

Burbank.  Pasadena  and  Olendale  are  In 
the  deep>est  trouble. 

Pasadena  has  announced  It  must  cut  back 
power  before  Christmas  and  rotating,  neigh- 
borhood by  neighborhood  blackouts  would 
come  next  month. 

Burbank  already  has  passed  an  ordinance 
requiring  curtailment  of  business  and  in- 
dustry and  has  warned  that  power  will  l)e 
cut  off  completely  for  those  who  faU  to 
comply.  Olendale  also  has  a  very  limited 
supply  of  oil.  especially  low-sulfur  oil.  and 
will  be  forced  to  make  mandatory  cutback.s 
In  electricity  early  next  year,  unless  a  var- 
iance Is  granted  by  the  local  air  pollution 
control  district  or  additional  supplies  of  low- 
sulfur  oil  are  found  and  made  available 

The  problem  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
while  not  immediately  acute.  Is  so  huge,  be- 
cause of  the  large  population  and  the  con- 
centration of  Industry.  It  Is  perhaps  more 
dramatic.  Let  me  discuss  It  In  more  detail. 


The  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and 
Power  Is  almost  totally  dependent  on  fuel 
oU  for  generating  electricity.  About  five  per- 
cent of  Its  electricity  comes  on  transmission 
lines  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  i>e- 
rlods  of  excess  supply  In  that  area.  And 
there  haven't  been  any  surpluses  there  In 
months. 

Until  last  summer  the  department  used  a 
combination  of  oil  for  fuel  during  the  win- 
ter months  and  natural  gas  during  the  sum- 
mer when  the  Los  Angeles  smog  problem 
intensifies.  But  this  summer,  the  natural  gas 
shortage  led  to  supplies  being  cut  off  and 
the  system  must  now  operate  almost  entirely 
with  fuel  oil. 

Because  of  the  California  air  poUutlon 
control  standards,  the  Al  Los  Angeles  burns 
must  have  a  sulfur  content  of  one-half  of 
one  percent  (0.5)  or  less. 

This  type  of  oil  Is  not  generally  available 
from  domestic  sotirces.  It  must  be  Imported 
from  the  Middle  East  or  North  Africa,  Indo- 
nesia, or  Venezuela.  The  LA.  power  system 
does  not  operate  extensive  storage  facilities 
as  many  Investor-owned  utilities  do.  It  has 
been  buying  its  oil  and  its  gas  as  it  needed 
and  stores  only  for  a  few  months. 

And,  until  recently,  supplies  have  been 
adequate.  A  year  ago,  for  example,  it  asked 
for  bids  on  4.5  million  barrels.  It  received 
offers  of  32  mUllon  barrels.  By  last  April  the 
situation  had  completely  changed.  With  only 
a  60-day  oil  supply  on  hand,  the  Department 
of  Water  and  Power  asked  for  bids  for  fuel 
oil  and  not  a  single  oil  company  made  an 
offer  to  supply  the  city. 

The  Department  has  been  scrambling  for 
supplies  ever  since  and  was  forced  to  enter 
the  world  market  and  deal  directly  with 
overseas  suppliers.  It  was  successful  in  con- 
tracting with  both  Indonesia  and  North 
.^ric&n  Arab  states  for  oil  supplies. 

Recently  it  learned  that  1 1  million  barrels 
contracted  for  In  North  Africa  had  been 
placed  under  the  Arab  embargo.  The  city 
win  not  get  that  oil.  This  oil  Is  nearly  half 
of  the  23-mlUlon  barrels  it  needs  to  supply 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  Its  3  million  citi- 
zens and  aU  of  the  major  Industries  which 
are  not  served  by  the  private  utlUtlee. 

As  a  result  of  the  loss  of  Arab  oil  the  de- 
partment hais  announced  S-phase  conserva- 
tion plan  for  the  city  which  could.  If  fully 
Implemented,  have  a  disastrous  Impact  on 
the  entire  Los  Angeles  area. 

This  plan  must  be  Implemented  within 
three  or  four  months  If  the  city  is  to  survive 
at  all. 

Phases  1  and  2  of  the  plan  call  for  conser- 
vation measures  and  voluntary  curtailment 
of  power  use.  These  steps  have  already  been 
taken. 

Phase  3  Is  for  mandatory  curtailment  of 
power  use. 

Phase  4  calls  for  burning  high  sulfur  oil 
under  a  variance  trota.  the  local  Air  Pollution 
Control  District's  Hearing  Board.  The  ap- 
plication for  this  \-arlance  has  been  filed. 

Phase  5  would  require  so-called  "rolUng 
blackouts" — the  complete  shut-off  of  all 
power,  nelghborhood-by-nelgbborhood,  on  a 
rotating  basis. 

City  ordinances  already  are  being  drawn 
up  to  put  the  plan  Into  effect  and  we  are 
already  clo  ;  to  the  need  for  Phase  2 — man- 
datory curtailment.  This  would  be  effected 
by.  among  other  things,  limiting  business  and 
Industrial  operations  to  50  hours  a  week. 
This  move  alone  could  throw  100.000  to  2<X).- 
CO  men  and  women  out  of  work  im- 
mediately! The  ripple  effect  of  such  massive 
layoffs  could  create  social  and  economic 
chaos  with  many  thousands  more  unem- 
ployed, and  Incredible  hardships  for  work- 
ers, families  and  businesses 

The  Phase  5  blackouts  would  be  Imple- 
mented If  the  Pha."?e  4  curtailments  did  not 
achieve  the  necessary  fuel  savings.  These 
blackouts,  u  complete  shutting  off  of  elertn- 
ca!  power,  would  be  rotat«d  through  the  city 
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for  periods  of  two,  ttiree.  or  four  boura. 
Homes,  business,  bospltAls,  tr&fflc  U^ts, 
police  stations — all  would  be  cut  oS  equsJly. 
The  outcome  of  tbese  extreme  measures 
Is  hard  to  Imagine  but  they  could  be  serious 
Indeed  for  the  people  of  the  Loe  Angeles  area. 
And  on  top  of  everything  else,  Loa  Angeles  Is 
suffering  from  the  worst  atr  pollution  prob- 
lem In  the  nation.  If  now  we  must  bum  high 
Bxilfur  oil — some  35  to  30  million  barrels — 
the  Increase  In  smog  could  threaten  the 
health  and  even  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
persons,  especially  the  elderly  and  those  al- 
ready suffering  from  lung  and  bronchial 
disorders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  opening  up  production  at 
EUc  Hills  at  the  rate  of  100.000  to  160.000 
barrels  per  day  would  not  solve  these  serious 
fuel  shortages.  But  by  decreasing  military 
demand  on  other  fuel  supplies.  It  might  fore- 
stall the  drastic  Job  layoffs  and  rotating 
blackouts  that  Loa  Angeles  Is  now  forced  to 
prepare  for.  I  suggest  that  If  these  measures 
are  Implemented,  many  Southern  California 
Industries  vital  to  our  national  defense  will 
be  crippled. 

Moreover,  producing  at  the  rates  of  100.000 
to  160.000  barrels  per  day  for  one  year  would 
deplete  Elk  Hills  of  less  than  Ave  percent  of 
Its  total  of  1  billion  barrels.  That  is  not  a 
very  substantial    impact,   in   my  opinion. 

.\n  added  benefit  Is  that  the  oil  at  KUt 
Hills  Is  considered  to  be  low-s\alfur,  a  con- 
sideration which  Is  quite  significant  for  Loe 
Angeles,  as  I  have  Indicated.  I  suggest  that 
If  this  Committee  decides  to  authorize  pro- 
duction from  Elk  Hills  for  national  defense 
ptirposes.  some  arrangement  should  be 
sought  that  would  allow  a  city  like  Loe  An- 
geles to  trade  Its  high  sulfur  fuel  for  the 
low-sulfur  fuel  at  Elk  Hills. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  aware  of  the  possible  "wlndfaU" 
which  may  accrue  to  Standard  OH  Company 
If  Elk  Hills  is  opened  for  production.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  avoid  any  possibility 
that  Standard  could  charge  that  the  govem- 
meni  violated  its  agreement,  thereby  freeing 
them  to  go  Into  full  production  on  their 
share  of  the  reserve  This  would  only  serve 
to  deplete  the  reserve  through  massive  offset 
production   on   the   part  of  the   Navy 

These  are  publlcly-owned  reserves.  The 
public's  Interest  In  them  must  be  protected, 
and  windfall  profits  made  at  the  public's  ex- 
pense cannot  be  tolerated. 

The  contractual  and  legal  relationship  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  Standard  at  Elk  Hills  U 
extremely  complicated.  I  would  hope  that 
this  Committee  will  make  every  effort  to  re- 
solve these  Issues  so  that  limited,  but  essen- 
tial production  can  commence  at  Elk  Hills. 
This  outcome  Is  essential  to  the  continued 
economic  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Loe  Angeles  area. 

VS.  SrskTZ. 
Waahinffton.  DC  .  December  18.  1973, 
Mr  Wn.UAM  E.  Simon. 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  Bnx:  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Allocations  Issued  a 
directive  on  December  13,  1973.  ordering 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California  to  provide 
at  least  500.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  to  Ouam 
by  December  31.  As  a  result  of  this  order. 
Union  Oil  Company  redirected  Its  tanker. 
San  Slzena.  loaded  with  605.000  barrels  of 
Indonesian  crude  oil.  from  its  original  South- 
ern California  destination  to  the  U.S.  Ter- 
ritory of  Ouam. 

As  you  know.  Southern  California  is  criti- 
cally short  of  fuel  I  would  therefore  appre- 
ciate your  providing  me  with  a  full  report  on 
why  this  directive  was  Issued  and  for  what 
purpoee  the  oU  wUl  be  used  in  Guam  Spe- 
cifically. I  would  like  to  know  under  what 
authority  and  by  whom  the  directive  was 
iMued.  what  timetable  and  procedure*  were 


used,  whether  the  crude  oil  will  be  refined 
for  use  by  American  military  installations  in 
Ouam.  and  whether  any  portion  will  be  used 
for  non-defense  purposes. 

Finally,  I  would  appreciate  your  advising 
me  of  the  criteria  and  procedures  used  to  de- 
termine how  to  re-allocate  crude  oil  and 
other  petroleum  products  to  meet  critical 
fuel  shortages  In  one  area  or  region.  In  this 
case.  It  appears  that  fuel-short  Ouam  rob- 
bed fuel-short  Southern  California  of  a 
tanker  load  of  Indonesian  crude  oil.  What 
efforts  were  made  to  find  other  sources  of 
crude  oil  for  Ouam  before  the  San  Slaena 
was  diverted?  Also,  was  consideration  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  San  Slzena  was  loaded 
with  505,000  barrels  of  low-sulfur  crude  oU. 
a  critical  consideration  In  meeting  South- 
em  California's  air  pollution  requirements? 
If  these  considerations  were  not  taken  Into 
account  in  this  Instance,  I  would  urge  that 
they  should  be  in  any  future  reallocation 
decisions. 

Tour  comments  and  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions wUl  be  much  appreciated. 
Very  sincerely. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Win  Parin  and 
John  Steinberg  of  my  staff  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  this  and  ensuing  measures  that  come 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  a  few 
questions? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  for  questions. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
chaired  the  hearings  most  of  this  morn- 
ing In  the  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
general  subject  of  management  of  petro- 
leum reserves.  Among  other  things,  this 
resolution  was  discussed,  as  was  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  petroleum  reserves. 

A  number  of  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  measure  in  the  past. 
and  the  intentions  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  the  future.  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  study  the  report  of  the  legis- 
lation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the 
first  chance  I  have  had  to  see  the  report. 
I  would  still  hope  that  consideration  of 
the  bill  might  be  put  over  until  Members 
have  had  a  chance  to  study  it.  In  the 
meantime,  I  might  ask  a  few  questions  to 
point  out  some  of  the  areas  of  my  con- 
cern. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
mentions  that  SoCal  would  receive  only 
a  legitimate  portion  of  the  production 
under  the  utilization  agreement. 

I  tissume  that  is  the  case  I  assume, 
beyond  that,  that  it  means  that  SoCal 
will  not  contest  the  validity  of  that 
agreement  as  a  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's production  of  more  oil  than  is  now 
required  for  defense  requirements.  But 
I  wonder  whether  the  chairman  can  tell 
me  at  what  price  and  to  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment's portion  of  the  oil  will  be  sold. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Government's  por- 
tion of  the  oil  will  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  on  an  auction  basis. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Will  the  Senator  teU 
me  who  in  that  area  can  bid? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Anyone  who  desires  to 
bid  on  the  oil  is  eligible.  The  last  time 
it  went  out  for  bids,  a  number  of  com- 
panies proposed  bids.  The  contract,  once 


the  bid  is  awarded,  must  be  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  for  approval. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  Is  only  one  pipeline  in  the  area  and 
that  the  last  time  three  bids  were  sub- 
mitted, one  by  Pima  Refinery,  which  is 
an  Independent.  Its  bid  was  discarded  for 
the  ostensible  reason,  at  least,  that  it  did 
not  have  the  capacity  to  transport  the  oil. 
Two  other  bids  were  submitted — one  by 
Shell  and  the  other.  I  believe,  by  SoCal — 
which,  by  some  coincidence,  were  identi- 
cal bids.  The  award  of  the  contract  was 
made  to  Shell  at  that  time,  by  drawing 
lots,  and  Shell  at  that  very  time  was 
under  investigation,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  the  California  Legislature  for  rigging 
bidding  on  Cahfomia  leases. 

I  ask  the  chairman,  in  view  of  that 
history  of  bidding  or  auctioning  In  this 
area,  what  basis  we  have  for  being  con- 
fident, with  only  one  pipeline  in  the 
area,  that  there  can  be  any  real  bidding. 
As  I  understand  it,  further,  the  oil  is 
produced  at  a  cost  of  about  25  cents  a 
barrel.  SoCal  has  been  producing  oil  at 
that  cost  and  is  now  selling  it  to  the  pub- 
lic at  a  price 

Mr.  CANNON.  My  time  is  about  out.  I 
am  not  sure  which  question  the  Senator 
has  asked,  but  I  can  address  myself  gen- 
erally to  the  proposition.  I  do  not  have 
more  than  about  2  minutes  remaining. 
I  would  simply  say  that  the  Senator's 
statement  that  there  is  only  one  pipeline 
is  in  error.  That  Is  not  a  fact. 

Second,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sell  only 
to  someone  who  uses  pipelines,  because 
it  is  possible  to  take  delivery  through 
tank  delivery. 

Third,  when  the  bid  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred  was  turned  down  the  last 
time,  it  was  turned  down  becau.se  that 
company  had  no  apparent  way  of  taking 
delivery.  They  were  asked  to  make  a  pro- 
posal Eis  to  how  they  would  take  delivery, 
and  they  did  not  make  it. 

I  am  aware  of  the  matters  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  he  has  not  seen  the  answer  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  those  allega- 
tions, as  well  as  the  answer  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Jack  L. 
Bowers,  for  Installation  and  Logistics, 
who  responds  specifically  to  all  these  gen- 
eral types  of  complaints 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  All  time 

of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

imanlmous  consent  that   10  additional 

minutes  be  granted  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr    WILLIAM  L    SCOTT,  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  committee  on  bringing  this 
measure  forward. 
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Thoee  of  us  who  live  in  California  are 
well  aware  that  this  naval  reserve  at  Elk 
Hills  contains  a  substantial  amount  of 
oil  that  is  desperately  needed  not  only 
on  the  west  coast  but  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well. 

It  Is  very  clear  at  the  present  time 
that  the  Defense  Establishment  is  draw- 
ing upon  commercial  sources  for  petro- 
leum to  maintain  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. Inasmuch  as  this  reserve  is 
there  to  help  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency, we  now  have  a  national  emer- 
gency, and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  oil 
should  not  be  produced  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  our  defense. 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  in  considering  all  aspects 
of  the  proposed  legislation  and  in  bring- 
ing it  forward  in  expeditious  fashion,  so 
that  Congress  can  act  on  it,  so  that  we 
can  get  this  oil  in  production,  so  that 
the  Military  Establishment  will  not  have 
to  draw  upon  very  short  commercial  re- 
serves for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  it- 
self, 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  com- 
ment. 

Let  me  add,  in  support  of  the  measure, 
that  during  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee, we  had  a  panel  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
both  military  and  civilian  leaders  and 
secretaries.  I  posed  a  question  to  them 
as  to  whether  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, both  civilian  and  mllltarj',  did  sup- 
port the  bill  in  its  entirety.  We  received 
sui  afflrmatlve  answer  that  they  did 
wholeheartedly  support  the  military 
leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Elk  Hills  OU  Reserve  in  Kern  County, 
Calif.,  was  e.^tablished  by  Executive  order 
in  September  1912  for  "the  exclusive  use 
or  benefit  of  the  U.S.  Navy."  In  1938, 
legislation  was  enacted  to  consolidate 
and  protect  the  Elk  Hills  Reserve  and  to 
requhe  congressional  approval  before  any 
production,  in  addition  to  that  necessary 
for  testing,  and  so  forth,  could  be  under- 
taken. 

During  World  War  n  Congress  author- 
ized production  from  Elk  Hills  at  65,000 
barrels  per  day  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
production  authority  was  revoked,  and 
there  has  been  no  production  since.  To- 
day the  generally  accepted  reserves  at 
Elk  Hills  are  estimated  at  1  billion  bar- 
rels. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Stock- 
pile and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  pre- 
sided over  by  Senator  Cannon,  held  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  176  on 
December  10  and  11.  Under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  176.  the  Navy  would  t)e_au- 
thorlzed  t.o  commrnce  oil  production 
from  the  Elk  HilL<;  Reserve  within  45  days 
after  the  efTtx'tlve  d:ite  of  the  resolution 
and  to  continue  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  1  year  after  production  com- 
mence."^ Wltnes.ses  from  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Standard  Oil  of  CaJiTomla, 
as  well  as  Senators  Cranston,  Ttjnniy. 
and  QRAVkL,  testified.  With  one  exception. 


all  were  in  favor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion  176. 

Navy  and  Standard  Oil  officials  agree 
that  a  160,000  barrel  per  day  production 
Is  reasonable  and  would  not  damage  the 
field.  The  maximum  efficient  rate  of  pro- 
duction at  Elk  Hills  with  existing  wells  Is 
estimated  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum and  Oil  Sliale  Iieser\es  at  267,400 
barrels  per  day.  Therefore,  it  seems  there 
is  no  problem  with  a  daily  rate  of  160,- 

000  barrels.  The  joint  resolution  author- 
izes $72  million  for  production  and  fur- 
ther research  and  development  of  the 
reserve. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recently 
used  the  authority  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act — DPA — in  ordering  some 
300,000  barrels  of  fuel  per  day  which  it 
could  not  get  in  the  free  market.  Cur- 
rently, total  Defense  needs  per  day,  under 
an  austere  sustaining  level,  are  approxi- 
mately 625.000  barrels  per  day.  While 
there  is  not  a  1-for-l  ratio  between  a 
barrel  of  crude  oil  and  a  refined  barrel 
of  petroleum  product,  witnesses  felt  that 
a  160,000  barrel  per  day  production  rate 
from  Elk  Hills  could  reduce  DOD's  de- 
mand on  the  domestic  economy  by  about 
150,000  barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  adoption  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  176  is  in  the 
national  interest,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  'Mr  Wh-liam  L. 
ScoTT)  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  •WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  yield  that 

1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
dated  October  18,  1973,  from  Representa- 
tive John  E.  Moss  to  the  President  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  of  RjiPRESENTATrvxs, 
Washington.  DC,  October  IS,  1973. 
The  PwojiDkNT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Ma.  PEEsrotNT:  I  noted  with  interest 
your  proposal  to  open  up  the  Elk  Hills  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  In  California  because  of 
the  "energy  shortage."  Sharing  your  concern 
over  oil  shortfaUs  and  wishing  to  ensure  that 
neither  our  Navy's  needs  nor  the  taxpayer's 
Interest  should  come  to  harm.  I  have  delved 
Into  the  Elk  Hills  situation,  discovering  fac- 
tors worthy  of  your  attention. 

The  question  of  naval  oil  reserves  Is  fraught 
with  danger  to  any  government  particularly 
In  light  of  the  "Teapot  Dome  Scandal  and 
questions  which  would  Inevitably  arise  con- 
cerning opening  up  and  exploitation  of  such 
resources.  A  recent  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  entlUed,  "Capability  of  the 
Naval  Petroleum  <St  OU  Shale  Reserves  To 
Meet  Emerngecy  Oil  Needs,  '  estimates  value 
of  proven  recoverable  resources  owned  by 
the  Navy  in  this  reserve  at  a  minimum  of 
$2  6mUllon. 

It  Is  publicly  proposed  to  open  up  Elk  Hills 
to  production  of  at  least  160  000  barrels  of 
oil  daUy.  Shell  Oil  Company  isjTrely  foreign- 
owned,  possesses  a  five  yea.-  contract  to  pur- 
chase all  current  and  pri.'Jected  production 
from  that  Reserve  at  a  price  based  on  aver- 
age current  posted  prices,  '.argely  tJiroughout 
California  by  She!!  and  Standard  Ou  of  Cali- 
fornia. Under  such  a  contract,  which  I  have 
a  copy  of.  If  massive  production  Is  Instituted, 


will  SheU  not  benefit  in  the  form  of  windfall 
profits?  Unless  any  new  production  Is  let 
out  lor  bids  to  Independents  under  open  bid- 
ding, what  Is  to  prevent  Shell  from  ciauning 
all  new  production?  Further,  who  couid  or 
would  compete  with  SheU  m  such  a  situation? 
There  are  no  storage  facilities  at  Eli  Hills,  so 
any  production  must  be  sold  and  moved  Im- 
mediately. What  Is  to  prevent  an  Alaska 
North  Slope  sltxiatlon  from  developir^,  when 
a  consortium  of  major  oU  companies  Joined 
together  to  o.Ter  bids?  Suppose  their  bid  Is 
far  below  market  prices? 

This  oU  must  be  marketed  -apon  extrac- 
tion. Only  a  pipeline  assures  this.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  only  pipeline  leading 
out  of  Elk  HUls  and  from  the  reserve  to 
market  are  owned  entirely  by  two  major  oil 
companies:  Standard  OU  of  California  and 
Atlantic  Richfield.  There  Is  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  Shell  could  take  tiUe  to  Elk  Hills 
production.  Immediately  transferring  it  to 
the  majors  owning  existing  pipelines,  in  ex- 
change for  a  portion  of  their  profits  to  l>e 
derived  from  its  sale.  Additionally,  SheU 
coiUd  receive  other  payment  In  form  of  sub- 
BUntlal,  equal  allocations  of  oU  from  any 
other  majors  Involved,  at  SheU  refineries  in 
other  locations.  Such  tradeoffs  are  common 
between  major  oU  companies  and  have  been 
consistently  termed  practices  In  reslxalnt  of 
trade. 

When  the  SheU  contract  was  advertised 
and  the  Invitation  for  bid  was  put  out,  bid- 
ders were  required  to  provide  prior  certifi- 
cation of  assured  transportabUlty.  The  solB 
method  of  transport  available  at  the  time 
was  through  the  Standard  Oil  of  California 
or  other  private  carrier  lines.  Was  the  Navy 
aware  then  there  was  a  strong  posslbUltv 
of  prior  arrangement  between  SheU  and 
Socal  for  use  of  the  line?  Could  this  not  be 
termed  coUtislon,  especiaUy  because  both 
SheU  and  Socal  emerged  as  the  prime 
bidders? 

Vse  of  a  private  carrier  line  means  sale  of 
oil  to  the  carrier  when  it  enters  the  pipeline. 
If  Elk  HUls  is  opened.  Shell  will  be  able  to 
transfer  the  major  share  of  Navy  oU  pro- 
duced In  any  crisis  to  Socal.  Socal  wlU  be 
able  to  seU  It  for  what  the  market  wUl  bear, 
or  to  another  private  carrier  yielding  a  sub- 
stantial profit.  Is  this  in  the  taxpayers  In- 
terest? 

Involvement  of  private  carrier  lines  in  such 
a  context  means  a  posslbUlty  of  price  ar- 
rangement between  the  majors  In  question. 
One  small  bidder,  Pirtia  Refining  Co..  was,  I 
have  discovered,  rejected  in  bidding  because 
of  lack  of  transportation  facUltlei!.  Certalnlv 
examination  of  the  Invitation  for  bid  and 
the  transcript  of  proceedings  on  bld-lettlng 
Is  In  order.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  was  supposed  to  review  such 
proceeding  thoroughly,  was  there  any  con- 
cern with  Investigation  of  possible  collusion 
and  antitrust  action?  Inexplicably,  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken.  Now  both  companies  are 
In  line  to  profit  Immeasurably  from  a  nation- 
al emergency  at  taxpayer  expanse 

After  Teapot  Dome,  a  requirement  was  put 
through  under  PYesldent  Roosevelt  that  all 
contracts  respecting  any  Navy  oU  reserves 
must  be  reviewed  by  Justice  before  presenta- 
tion to  the  President  or  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  each  House  of  Congress.  Existing 
contracts  and  government  concessions  to  In- 
dustry have  drastically  altered  the  vlabUlty 
of  several  of  the  reserves,  allowing  private  oU 
Interests  to  drain  away  oU  from  the  outside, 
while  In  some  ca.ses  draining  it  from  within  a 
reserve.  Why  has  Ju.stice  done  nothing  about 
what  seems  to  be  an  obvious  situation? 

Pricing  discrimination  and  artlficlaUy  low 
prices  for  state-owned  crude  oU  involving 
both  these  companies  and  their  posted  pric- 
ing are  presently  under  Investigation  In  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Domain  of  the  State  Aaeembly,  headed  by  J. 
Kenneth  Corey  i  D -Garden  Grove).  Domi- 
nance  by   Socal    and    SheU.   plus    questtona 
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surrounding  such  pricing  matte  their  posi- 
tion vls-a-vls  Elk  Hills  more  suspect  Com- 
pounding this  compromising  situation  Is  the 
fact  that  companies  involved  In  this  Investi- 
gation have  largely  refused  to  cooperate.  In- 
stead, they  are  attemptLng  to  enjoin  the  state 
legislature's  Investigation  of  their  pricing 
procedures,  refusing  to  surrender  requested 
■^    Information. 

Once  ariy  oil  comes  into  possession  of 
majors,  another  windfall  profit  could  accrue 
through  manipulation  of  posted  prices.  A  bid 
price  is  based  on  prices  posted  In  vicinity 
of  an  oil  field.  Nothing  can  prevent  majors 
Involved  from  merely  posting  prices  far  In  ex- 
cess of  what  Is  charged  today.  The  ongoing 
California  State  Assembly  Investigation  has 
discovered  that  free  market  prices  estab- 
lished by  open  bidding  were  found  to  dUTer 
by  *l.a5  per  btxrel  from  what  was  being  paid 
the  state  under  a  posted  contract  much  like 
that  Shell  enjoys  on  EHk  HUls.  showUig  they 
have  had  experience  in  manipulation  de- 
frauding the  state,  which  can  now  be  applied 
to  a  massive  defrauding  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  To  prevent  unacceptable  profits  at 
public  expense,  the  Federal  Government 
should  Impose  limitations  in  form  of  an  ex- 
cess profits  tax  on  Elk  HUls  oil.  as  was  done 
In  World  War  II  to  prevent  profiteering  In 
an  emergency  Another  alternative  open  to 
government  Is  to  declare  private  carrier  pipe- 
line systems  leading  to  Elk  HUls  directly  to 
be  common  carriers  all  the  way  to  final  de- 
livery points  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  Eak 
HUls  oil  during  any  emergency.  I  stand  ready 
to  sponsor  any  legislation  you  might  seek 
to  Implement  these  objections. 

Another  windfall  profit  could  be  In  order 
for  Socal  If  Elk  HUls  Is  opened  up  for  any 
other  reason  than  national  defense.  A  unit 
plan  contract  is  presently  in  force  between 
the  Navy  and  Socal.  Socal  is  both  unit  and 
nonunlt  operator  of  this  field.  At  given  in- 
tervals, Socal  has  been  permitted  to  remove 
significant  quantities  of  oU  from  Elk  HUls 
under  agreement  with  government.  Through 
June  30.  1973.  Socal  owes  the  Navy  and  tax- 
payers approximately  »24.000.000  In  deferred 
payments  for  removals  in  production  and  cost 
balances  related  to  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  both  Navy  and  Socal  wells 
These  monies  are  owed  under  terms  of  an 
existing  contract.  Socal  has  been  allowed  to 
remove  approximately  25  million  barrels  of 
oU  from  the  field  as  payment  for  entering 
Into  the  contract  with  the  Navy  Socal  may 
be  able  to  claim  the  entire  contract  is  ended 
If  Elk  Hills  Is  opened  up  for  any  purpose 
other  than  mUltary  emergency  This  would 
not  only  forgive  the  •34.000.000  and  the  ob- 
ligation concemmg  the  25  million  barrels. 
but  would  leave  Socal  free  to  drain  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  oU  from  the  reserve  through  adjoin- 
ing »-elIs  at  wlU. 

Alternatively,  even  if  the  contract  remains 
In  existence,  and  should  production  t>e 
opened  up.  Socal.  under  the  existing  con- 
tract, would  receive  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  22"^  of  all  production.  Any  capital 
exvw-ndltures  by  the  company  in  that  case 
would  be  deferred  in  terms  of  payments  to 
the  government  at  a  later  date  If  production 
is  set  at  160.000  barrels  dally,  as  has  been 
publicly  suggested  and  projected  and  the 
price  per  barrel  Is  M  60  based  on  todays  go- 
ing prices,  the  gross  wculd  come  to  »576.000 
dally.  At  least  H  15.000  per  day  would  go  to 
Socal.  This  comes  out  to  a  minimum  of  some 
•42.000,000  In  one  year;  hardly  a  pittance 

Another  point  concerning  the  Elk  HUls  Re- 
serve revolves  around  curious  actions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  Interior 
Department.  Federal  regulations  prohibit  Is- 
suance of  oil  and  gas  leases  by  BLM  within 
a  mile  of  a  petroleum  reserve  boundary,  un- 
less the  lard  is  being  drstied  by  private 
operators  already  or  it  is  determined  after 
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consultation  with  the  Navy  that  the  R«aerve 
could  not  be  adversely  affected,  la  the  cases 
of  Teapot  Dome  and  Elk  HUls.  the  BLM 
Issued  such  leases.  At  Teapot  Dome.  BLM 
allowed  an  oil  company  to  drill  to  within 
50  feet  of  reserve  boundaries,  despite  pro- 
tests by  the  Navy  and  In  violation  of  regu- 
lations. This  policy.  I  am  informed,  began 
In  the  fifties,  when  BLM  allowed  the  first 
encroachments.  In  the  case  of  Elk  Hills,  the 
BLM  has  allowed  such  drllUngs  by  Socal  up 
to  ^  mUe  of  the  reserve  botindary.  where 
the  company  has  made  major  oU  strikes 
draining  off  Navy  oil  through  the  law  of  cap- 
ture and  significantly  Injuring  the  Reserve. 
In  self-defense,  as  was  the  case  In  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  situation.  Navy  has  been  forced  to 
undertake  offset  drilling,  extracting  Itirge 
quantities  of  oil.  Such  extractions  have  naade 
more  oil  available  to  Shell  under  Its  contract. 
Presumably.  Shell  must  have  marketed  such 
oU  through  the  Socal  pipeline,  the  major 
artery  leading  to  market  from  that  reserve 

The  other  day.  testimony  by  R.  O.  Roth- 
weU.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Logistics  &  Com- 
munications Division  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  confirmed  what  I  had  esiab- 
llshed  by  independent  Investigations;  ques- 
tionable and  Ulegal  granting  of  permission 
to  drUl  for  oU  to  private  companies  nas 
damaged  and  depleted  two  of  four  Navy  oil 
reserves.  In  the  face  of  Navy  protests  In 
one  case  and  Navy  inertia  and  Inaction  in 
the  other,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  allowed  Elk  Hills  and  Teapot  Dome  to 
be  harmed  It  seems  that  Teap)ot  Dome  has 
been  significantly  affected,  both  In  terms  of 
being  a  naval  oU  reserve  and  for  purpKJses  of 
relieving  any  emergency  situation  involving 
a  domestic  energy  crisis. 

The  far  richer  Elk  HUls  field  Is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  being  drained  by  such  Illegal  produc- 
tion, In  this  case  carried  out  by  Socal,  which 
would  directly  benefit  as  a  result  of  opening 
of  the  reserve.  In  this  case,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Is  also  the  major  culpable 
party.  The  Navy.  In  fact.  Is  currenUy  drUl- 
Ing  two  new  wells  at  Elk  HUls  to  offset  re- 
cently Initiated  additional  private  produc- 
tion next  to  the  reserve. 

A  major  investigation  of  the  Teapot  Dome 
Reserve's  status  Is  in  order  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  wells  there  are  not  capable  at 
this  point  of  major  production.  If  the  reaerve 
has  been  harmed,  we  have  a  second  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  of  serious  proportions.  An  In- 
tense Investigation  should  be  made  of  Ulegal 
drilling  presently  bemg  carried  on  in  the 
buffer  zone  around  Elk  Hills  by  Standard  OU 
of  California  under  BLM  auspices  We  can  no 
longer  Ignore  what  the  Oenerai  Accounting 
Office  revealed  alx>ut  this  state  of  affairs  last 
year 

Before  Elk  HUls  Is  opened  to  exploitation 
and  dratnlngs.  BLM,  oil  company  activities 
surrounding  the  reaerve  and  the  Teapot 
Dome  situation  should  and  must  t)e  carefully 
Investigated  and  the  results  be  made  publicly 
known.  If  wlndfaU  profits  have  alre«kdy  ac- 
crued to  major  oil  companies  and  more  such 
are  in  the  offing,  we  should  know  before  fur- 
ther steps  are  taken.  I  assure  you.  sir,  of  my 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  you  Ui  pro- 
tecting the  public  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  response  to 
Mr.  Moss'  letter  to  the  President,  dated 
Novemiaer  6,  1973.  from  Jack  L.  Bowers, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  In- 
stallations and  Logistics,  be  printed  at 
thLs  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DKPAJtTMXirr  OF  thx  Navt. 
Wathinffton,  D.C..  November  8. 1973. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAM  M«  Moss:  The  President  has  asked 
that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  16.  1978, 
in  which  you  state  your  ocnoern  about  energy 
shortages. 

You  may  be  assured  that  everyone  having 
any  responsibility  for  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Is  aware  of  the  necessity  to  prevent 
any  repetition  of  problems  such  as  gave  rise 
to  "Teapot  Dome."  That  experience,  however. 
ahoTild  not  be  allowed  to  Inhibit  necessary, 
proper,  and  legitimate  transactions  relating 
to  the  Naval  Petroleum  and  OU  Shale  Re- 
serves. 

You  have  outlined  many  areas  which,  with- 
out remedies  or  careful  surveillance  would  be 
matters  of  serious  concern.  We  would  like 
to  outline  some  of  the  provisions  cf  the  stat- 
ute under  which  the  Reserves  are  operated 
and  the  existing  contracts  which  have  and 
wUl  provide  protection 

Much  of  your  concern  Involves  the  contract 
currently  held  by  Shell.  This  contract,  for 
purchase  of  production  from  Elk  HUls.  would 
not  provide  any  wlndfaU  to  Shell  In  the 
event  of  production  authorized  by  new  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  SecUon  1(d)  of  the 
SheU  contract  provides  that  such  newly  au- 
thorlaed  production  wUl  be  available  for  other 
disposition  Independent  of  SheU's  right  to 
purchase,  upon  ten  days'  notice. 

Transportation  of  production  from  Elk 
Hills  does  present  a  problem  However,  in 
addition  to  the  two  existing  pipelines  owned 
by  SOCAL  and  Atlantic  Richfield.  Getty. 
SheU.  Texaco,  and  Union  do  have  plpeUne 
faculties  In  the  area  which  probably  can  be 
extended  to  the  Elk  HUls  field  In  a  short  time 
and  at  moderate  expense  Representations 
have  also  recently  been  made  by  certain  In- 
dependent refineries  of  their  confidence  in 
being  able  to  take  large  quantity  delivery  by 
truck.  In  addition,  however,  the  Navy  will 
take  other  measvues  to  ensure  that  equal 
opportunity  is  presented  to  all  potential  buy- 
ers regardless  of  their  outright  ownership  of 
delivery  faculties  and  terms  of  sales  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Justice  Department. 

In  the  routine  sales  of  relatively  minor  test 
production  from  Elk  HlUs,  assurance  of  the 
abUlty  of  any  purchaser  to  take  delivery  has. 
Ui  the  past,  been  a  conditional  factor.  The 
bid  that  you  mentioned,  involving  Pima  Re- 
finery Company,  was  found  nonresponslve  be- 
cause of  failure  and.  In  fact,  refusal  of  that 
bidder  to  specify  what  arrangements,  such 
as  exchange  arrangements,  would  be  made 
for  tran^KJTtatlon  as  required  by  the  Invi- 
tation for  bids.  The  Shell  bid  and  that  of 
Mohawk,  another  successful  bidder  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  production,  were  reviewed  by  the 
Navy  Judge  Advocate  General,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Oommlttees,  and  were  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  No  phase  of  the  transaction 
was  deemed  to  be  collusive  or  to  offer  any 
suggestion   of  antitrust  violations. 

Certainly,  sale  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
production  at  the  highest  price  obtainable 
benefits  the  taxpayer  On  the  other  hand, 
manipulation  of  prices  by  the  oil  companies 
could  not  be  condoned  WhUe  this  matter  Is 
stUl  under  Investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  no  evidence  of  such  manipulation 
has  yet  come  to  light. 

The  unique  position  of  Standard  OU  Com- 
pany of  California  as  owner  of  the  fee  of 
part  of  the  lands  In  Elk  HUls  Reserve  needs 
to  be  kept  In  proper  perspective.  'WhUe  the 
existing  agreement  was  formed  In  June  19. 
1944,  rather  than  Incur  the  huge  expense  of 
condemnation  of  Standard's  holdings  as  Is 
authorized.  If  necessary,  by  statute,  the 
Navy  persuaded  Standard  to  commit  Its  land 
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to  a  Unit  giving  control  of  the  rale  and 
amount  ot  production  to  Navy.  The  oil  which 
Standard  has  been  permitted  to  remove  from 
the  reserve  Is  a  smaU  fraction  of  its  own  oU. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Unit  Plan  Contract, 
In  the  event  of  production  for  national  de- 
fense under  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress, 
the  Unit  Plan  Contract  wUl  remain  In  effect. 
Standard  would  receive  a  part  of  the  In- 
creased production  to  which,  again,  It  Is  en- 
titled as  owner.  With  respect  to  the  deferred 
costs  which  Standard  currently  owes  Navy, 
the  balancing  provision  of  the  contract  wUl 
come  into  play  so  that  Standard  wlU  receive 
much  less  than  its  normal  share  until  Its 
sharing  of  costs  with  the  Navy  comes  Into 
balance  with  production  It  has  received. 

We  believe  that  production  from  Elk  HlUs 
Is  required  in  the  interest  of  National  De- 
fense since  the  Armed  Services  are  currently 
unable  to  purchase  requu^d  amounts  of 
peUoleum  products.  If  it  were  rxiled  that  na- 
tional defense  did  not  require  this  produc- 
tion, a  new  contract  would  be  negotiated 
with  Standard.  As  mentioned  above,  the  ex- 
isting statute  provides  the  alternative  of 
condemnation  of  the  Standard  OU  Lands. 

The  wells  currently  being  drUled  by  Navy 
on  the  North  Flank  of  Elk  Hills  are  not  for 
offset  but  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  neces- 
sary Uiformatlon  as  to  whether  production 
by  Standard  on  Its  own  land  adjoining  the 
reserves,  not  leased  public  lands,  threatens 
the  reser^e  from  drainage.  If  the  indications 
prove  negative.  Standard's  production  will 
be  determined  as  tinrelated  to  the  reserve. 
If  the  facts  do  indicate  a  threat  of  draUi- 
age.  Navy  has  the  contractual  right  to  enter 
Into  negotiation  and  bring  these  lands  Into 
the  Unit.  i 

Buffer  zones  around  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  established  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  pertain  to  public  lands  otherwise 
available  for  leasing.  They  offer  no  control 
over  private  lands  owned  In  fee.  The  admin- 
istration of  such  btiffer  zones  around  both 
Elk  HUls  and  Teapot  Dome  has  presented 
complex  problems  from  time  to  time  in  bal- 
ancing the  public  Interest  In  protection  of 
the  reserves  with  the  equally  valid  public  In- 
terest In  placing  public  lands  not  connected 
with  reserves  In  production  under  lease  to 
private  enterprise.  The  net  resiUt  of  these 
problems  and  their  solutions  have  not  in 
fact  resiUted  in  damage  to  the  Resenes.  The 
Teapot  Dome  Reserve  Is  Intact  and  fully  pro- 
tected and  has  a  present  production  capacity 
of  2.200  B/D  utilizing  existing  faculties.  With 
further  development,  the  reserve  would  be 
capable  of  delivering  15,000  B.'D  within  a 
two  year  period. 

Should  Congress  approve  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  and  authorize  oU  pro- 
duction from  Elk  mils,  the  Shell  contract 
will  be  put  aside  and  the  oU  sold  by  com- 
petitive bid  plvlng  fair  opportunity  to  all. 
We  win  seek  wa\-s  for  Interested  companies 
to  have  available  means  of  delivery  The 
awards  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Navy.  Justice, 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committees  Stand- 
ard OU  will  be  allowed  to  take  delivery  of 
their  fair  share  of  oil  in  proportion  to  thetr 
ownership  The  reserve  Is  and  has  been  pro- 
tected by  statute  and  re.sultlng  contracts  and 
If,  as  In  the  ra.se  Df  the  crrrent  new  well 
drUIed  by  Standard  OU  we  should  determine 
there  Is  connection  with  re.'»erve  oil.  rem- 
edle.s  are  available  It  Is  Imperative  that 
In  the  ci  rrent  energ-v  crisis  we  consider  the 
use  of  all  assets  .ind  we  believe  Elk  HUls 
can  help  Thank  you  for  reviewing  with  us 
the  i>otentlal  problems.  We  assure  vou  that 
due  regard  is  being  given  to  each  We  appre- 
ciate your  willingness  to  cooperate  In  the 
public  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  L.  Bowzsis, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  SUndard  Oil 
of  California  to  the  Honorable  Charles 
M.  Tkagtte,  dated  November  3,  1973,  re- 
sixjnding  to  a  number  of  issues  that  have 
been  raised. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Standard  On.  Co.  of  California, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  3,  1973. 
Hon.  Charlks  M.  Teagux, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  TKAOtn:  You  have  requested  the 
comments  of  my  company,  St«mdard  OU 
Company  of  California,  as  to  the  letter  of 
October  18.  1973,  from  Representative  Moas 
of  California  to  the  President  with  regard  to 
his  proposal  for  a  limited  open-up  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reser\-e  No.  1  (Elk  HUls  I  for  a 
limited  period,  and  Representative  Moss"  re- 
marks to  the  House  when  he  had  a  copy  of 
his  letter  inserted  in  the  Conghsssional 
Rkcord  on  October  24,  1973. 

We  are  happy  to  oblige. 

I  shall  discuss  first  my  company's  par- 
ticipation la  the  development  and  operation 
of  Elk  HUls.  and  secondly  the  current  dis- 
position of  oU  therefrom  Including  the  con- 
tract with  Shell  OU  Company  which  Rep- 
resentative Moss  mentioned. 

We  are  not  Involved  In  the  Teapot  Dome 
Reserve,  also  mentioned  In  Representative 
Moss'  letter. 

I  BhtUl  not  discuss  Representative  Moes' 
general  and  Inflammatory  remarks  auout  the 
oU  Industry,  except  to  say  that  we  disagree 
with  them  In  every  particular,  and  that  they 
are  Irrelevant  to  the  President's  proposal 
with  regard  to  Elk  HUls. 

CREATION    OF    THX    RESERVB 

As  you  may  know,  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  1  was  established  In  1912  and  Is  lo- 
cated In  the  Elk  HlUs  In  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  tvirn  of  the  century,  govern- 
ment lands  in  the  West  were  rapidly  being 
turned  over  to  private  ownership.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  growing  realization 
of  the  importance  of  oil  for  the  Navy,  which 
was  then  changing  from  coal  to  oil  burning 
ships.  Accordingly.  President  Taft  withdrew 
large  tracts  of  potentially  oU-bearlng  public 
lands  in  California  and  Wyoming  from  ell- 
glbtUty  for  private  ownership,  and  In  1912 
set  aside  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1  by 
Executive  order. 

A  good  many  sections  of  the  lands  covered 
by  this  Executlvp  order  had.  however,  already 
passed  Into  prl^te  ownership.  In  accordance 
with  the  government's  policy  of  the  time. 
WhUe  the  Executive  order  establishing  the 
resene  governed  the  further  use  and  dis- 
position of  the  government  lands  Included 
In  the  reserve.  It  had  no  effect  on  the  prl- 
vately-owned  lands  so  included,  and  the 
owners  of  those  lands  remained  free  to  use 
them  or  dispose  of  them  as  thev  saw  fit. 

In  1944  there  were  approximately  44.000 
acres  of  land  within  the  reserve.  Of  these 
approximately  one-fi.'th  were  pr:vate!y  owned 
in  fee  by  my  company.  Standard  OU  Com- 
pany of  California,  and  the  remainder,  or 
approximately  f  >ur-flfThs.  were  owned  by  the 
United  Stat*,-;  and  administered  by  the  Navy. 
The  Standard  land-;  ^xere  and  are  not  aU  In 
one  block,  but  are  checkerboarded  through- 
out the  reserve 

Also,  by  1944  three  geologic  "zones"  under- 
lying the  reserve  known  to  be  commercially 
productive  of  oil  and 'or  gas  had  been  dis- 
covered. These  are  the  Dry  Gas  Zone,  the 
Shallow  OU  Zone,  and  the  Stevens  Zone. 

Within  the  Shallow  OU  and  Stevens  Zones 
are   several   separate   oU   pools  or  reservoirs. 


These  underlie  both  Navy  and  Standard  lands 
within  the  reserve,  and  production  from  the 
lands  of  one  could  reduoe  the  amount  of  oU 
underlying  the  lands  of  the  other,  with  the 
result  that  the  government's  policy  of  con- 
serving its  oil  in  the  ground  untU  needed  in 
time  of  emergency  could  not  be  effectively 
Implemented  U  Standard  were  to  produce 
from  Its  own  lands  as  it  had  the  right  to 
do.  For  this  reason,  in  the  years  prior  to 
World  War  n.  Standard  did  not  develop  Its 
lands  within  the  reserve  to  the  extent  that  It 
woiold  otherwise  unquestionably  have  done. 
On  the  threshold  of  World  War  11.  and 
with  the  threat  of  the  condemnation  of 
Standard's  underdevelofted  lands,  active  ne- 
gotiations begin  either  for  an  exchange,  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  of  Standard's  lands 
within  the  reserve,  or  for  thetr  operation  as  a 
unit  with  Navy's  lands.  A  purchase  or  ex- 
change woiUd  have  required  a  substantial 
expenditure  by  the  government.  As  an  alter- 
native arrangement,  Navy  and  Standard 
agreed  to  operate  all  of  the  lands  within  the 
reserve  as  a  unit,  and  on  June  19,  1944,  en- 
tered Into  a  Unit  Plan  contract  for  the 
reserve. 

THE    XrSTT    PLAN    CONTRACT 

A  Unit  Agreement  Is  an  arrangement,  com- 
mon m  the  petroleum  Industry,  under  which 
the  owners  of  two  or  more  separate  parcels 
of  land  in  a  common  pKwl  or  field  agree  to 
operate  all  the  lands  overlying  the  pool  or 
field  as  a  single  unit,  and  to  share  production 
and  costs  In  agreed-upon  proportions.  Such 
an  arrangement  Is  usually  for  the  life  of  the 
field  and  the  parties  have  the  same  objective. 
I.e..  to  produce  currently  at  minimum  ex- 
pense smd  at  maxim vun  rates,  consistent  with 
good  engineering  practice. 

The  Unit  Plan  contrE«:t  here  Involved,  how- 
ever. Is  tin  usual  because  Its  long-range  pur- 
pose (after  certain  emergency  production 
during  World  War  11)  Is  not  to  produce  cvir- 
rently  but  to  conserve  In  the  ground  aa 
much  of  the  oU  In  the  field — both  Navy's  and 
Standard's — as  Is  feasible,  untU  needed  for  a 
future  emergency.  This  required  Standard  to 
agree  to  the  curtailing  of  Its  production  from 
Its  lands,  along  with  that  of  Navy  from  Its 
lands,  once  World  War  II  was  over,  for  which 
Standard  was  entitled  to  compensation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  parties  agreed  that  in  con- 
sideration for  Standard  giving  up  control 
over  the  development  and  operation  of  ita 
lands.  Standard  would  be  allowed  to  take 
certain  quantities  of  Shallow  OU  Zone  oU. 
most  of  which  were  produced  during  World 
War  11,  untU  Standard  had  received  26  mU- 
llon  barrels  of  oU,  or  an  amount  equal  to  14 
(one-third)  of  its  share  of  the  estimated 
recoverable  oU  In  the  Shallow  OU  Zone, 
whichever  was  less — all  of  which  production 
was  charged  to  Standard's  share  of  the  oU  in 
the  Shallow  OU  Zone.  TTie  f>criod  during 
which  Standard  received  this  oil  Is  referred 
to  in  the  Unit  Plan  contract  as  the  "primary 
period."  After  the  primary  period,  produc- 
tion was  to  stop,  except  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  cover  Standard's  out  of  fxxiket  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  the  op^eratlon  of 
the  reserve,  and  except  for  production  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting,  conserving,  main- 
taining and  testing  the  reserve. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  exploration 
and  developmer;t  and  for  the  drUllng, 
eqT.;lppi!ig  and  mamteiiance  of  »-el!s  In  the 
reserve  so  that  it  could  be  produced  upon 
short  notice  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  It  is  a  truism,  of  course  tliat  -  nee 
tril  wells  are  drilled  they  must  be  ln!:pec-oed 
and  tested  periodically  to  make  sure  that 
they  still  retain  their  capacity  to  prrxiuce 

Incidentally,  the  Unit  Plan  contract  for 
Elk  Hills  was  submitted  to  and  appiroved 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  .^.rrned  Serv- 
ices Committees,  was  specifically  author- 
teed  by  an  Act  of  Congress  adopted  in  1944. 
and  after  execution  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy    was    approved    by   President   Pr&aklln 
D.  Rooeevelt. 

TH»    AMDfOATOBT     UTV    8TTPPLKMKWTA1. 
AGRXKMXjrr 

Alter  the  Unit  Plan  contract  was  entered 
Into,  exploration  within  the  reserve  showed 
that  part  of  a  Stevens  Zone  pool  extended 
outside  the  reserve.  There  was  no  mechanism 
provided  in  the  Unit  Plan  contract  for  drlll- 
tng  outside  the  reserve,  however,  to  deter- 
mine how  far.  Accordingly.  In  December  1948 
Navy  and  Standard  entered  Into  an  amenda- 
tory and  supplemental  agreement  which  pro- 
vided In  Part  n  'or  exploration  Jointly  by 
the  parties  of  lands  of  both  Navy  and  Stand- 
ard in  a  "propoeed  extended  area"  outside 
the  northwest  boundaries  of  the  reserve,  and 
for  the  Inclusion  under  unit  operation  (down 
to  and  Including  the  Stevens  Zone)  of  any 
lands  found  to  be  commercially  productive 
of  oil  from  any  pool  or  pools  then  productive 
within  the  then  existing  boundaries  of  the 
reserve.  Under  this  amendatory  and  supple- 
mental agreement  certain  additional  Navy 
and  Standard  lands  were  Included  within 
the  Unit,  and  Standard  received  an  exten- 
sion of  the  "primary  period"  as  considera- 
tion for  the  Inclusion  of  its  lands. 

Again,  the  1948  amendatory  and  supple- 
mental agreement  was  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Hoxise  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees,  and  wsis  approved  by 
the    President   of   the   United   States. 

PRODUCTION  TAKXN  BT  STANDASO 

In  other  words.  2S  to  30  years  ago,  as  a 
consideration  for  giving  up  its  control  over 
Its  own  privately  owned  and  proven  oU  lands 
at  Elk  Hills,  which  Standard  had  a  clear 
right  to  develop  and  produce,  Standard  was 
permitted  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  oil 
from  the  reserve,  most  of  which  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  produced  anyway 
In  the  World  War  11  emergency,  and  »iX  ot 
which  was  charged  solely  to  Standard's 
overall  share  of  oil  in  the  Shallow  OU  Zone, 
thus  depleting  Standard's  share  in  that  zone 
while  leaving  Navy's  share  of  the  oil  \ia- 
touched  and  intact  in  the  ground. 

Since  that  time,  the  oniy  oU  which  Stand- 
ard has  received  from  Elk  Hills  has  been  In 
strict  compliance  with  the  Unit  Plan  con- 
tract and  has  been  produced  at  the  direction 
of  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  con- 
serving, maintaining  or  testing  the  reserve — 
including  oU  produced  to  test  the  readiness 
wells  referred  to  above— or  to  reimburse 
Standard  for  Its  out-of-pocket  coets  in  the 
reserve — the  latter  on  the  theory  that  it 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  require  Standard 
not  only  to  forego  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  Its  own  proved  oil  lands  at  Elk 
Hills,  but  to  stiffer  a  net  out-of-pocket 
monetary  Ices  in  so  doing 

Representative  Moos'  statement  ttiat  "at 
given  Intervals.  Soc*l  has  been  permitted  to 
remove  significant  quantities  of  oU  from  Elk 
Hills  under  agreement  with  government" 
must  therefore  be  read  In  the  light  of  the 
above 

Further.  I  cannot  a^ree  with  Representa- 
tive Moss'  statement  that  "another  windfall 
profit  could  be  In  order  for  Socal  If  Elk  Hills 
Is  opened  up  .  ,  .."  whether  for  national  de- 
fense or  otherwise.  So  far  as  t  ki:.ow,  no  one 
has  seriously  suggested  that  Standard  re- 
c«lve4  an  undue  or  unfair  consideration  for 
giving  up  control  over  Its  fee  lands  at  Qk 
HUU  when  It  was  permitted  35  to  30  years 
ago  to  take  a  quantity  of  oil  which  was  going 
to  be  produced  anyway  all  of  which  was 
charged  solely  to  Standard's  agreed  share  of 
the  oil  In  the  field  and  not  in  any  way  to 
Navy's  share  Since  then  Standard  has  ad- 
hered to  Its  agreement  with  the  govemmeat 
regarding  Elk  Hiila  and  lu  oil  as  well  as 
Navy's  oU  has  been  kept  shut  up  In  the 
ground  with  the  exception  of  the  relatively 
minor  quantities  noted  above  To  say  that 
Standard  wovUd  receive  a  "windfaU"  because 
Standard  would  now  be  able  to  produce  and 


take  an  additional  quantity  of  Its  own  oil.  If 
the  government  concludes  that  the  national 
Interests  require  that  Elk  HUls  be  opened  up, 
strikes  me  as  grossly  unfair  and  prejudicial 
to  my  Company. 

NO  posBiBiLrrT  or  btakdaxo  CAMcmifa  thx 

Wrt    PLAN    CONTRACT 

Incidentally,  there  Is  no  danger  of  the 
existing  Unit  Plan  contract  for  the  govern- 
ance of  Elk  HUls  being  unilaterally  termi- 
nated by  Standard  because  of  an  open-up  by 
the  government  which  otherwise  follows  the 
provisions  of  the  Unit  Plan  contract,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  purpose  of  the  open-up  may  be, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  give  the  government 
any  needed  assurances  on  this  point. 

THX   OPKRATION   OF  THX  KXSmVX 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Unit  Plan 
contract.  Navy  was  given  exclusive  control 
over  the  exploration,  prospecting,  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  reserve.  Navy  was 
also  given  the  right  at  its  discretion  to 
operate  the  reserve  directly  with  Its  own  per- 
sonnel or  to  contract  for  such  operation. 
Navy  entered  into  a  contract  with  Standard 
for  Standard  to  operate  the  reserve,  and  since 
that  time  has  entered  into  two  subsequent 
operating  agreements  with  Standard. 

Each  of  these  operating  agreements  has 
also  been  approved  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees,  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

THE     WOaKINO     OF    THX     TTNTT     PLAN     CONTEACT 

Under  the  Unit  Plan  contract  all  explora- 
tion, prospecting,  development  and  produc- 
ing operations  on  the  reserve  were  placed 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  an 
operating  committee  cooiprLsed  of  two  petro- 
leum engineers,  one  to  be  appointed  by  and 
represent  Standard  and  one  to  be  appointed 
by  and  represent  Navy.  In  order  to  provide 
technical  advice  and  to  make  certain  speci- 
fied determinations  based  upon  petroleum 
engineering  data,  an  engineering  committee 
was  also  established,  consisting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  operating  committee  ex  officio 
and  four  other  petroleum  engineers  or  geol- 
ogists, two  to  be  appointed  by  and  repre- 
sent Navy,  and  two  to  be  appointed  by  and 
represent  Standard. 

The  "percentage  participations"  of  the  par- 
ties In  each  productive  zone  within  the  Elk 
Hills  Unit  were  fixed  as  of  November  30.  1943, 
and  are  to  be  revised  retroactively  from  time 
to  time  In  the  light  of  new  knowledge  gained. 
Generally,  as  to  each  zone,  production  Is  to 
be  shared  by  the  parties  currently  In  accord 
with  their  then  existing  participating  per- 
centages, and  costs  are  to  be  paid  currently 
m  accord  with  receipts  of  production.  Be- 
cause of  the  special  provisions  of  the  Unit 
Plan  contract,  however — e.g..  the  provision 
that  Standard  was  to  be  permitted  to  take 
World  War  U  producUon,  up  to  15.000  barrels 
per  day,  (to  be  charged  to  its  share  of  the 
Shallow  OU  Zone  oil)  during  the  "primary 
period" — It  was  Inevitable  that  the  parties 
from  time  to  time  would  become  "out  of  bal- 
ance" with  their  participating  percentages 
both  In  oil  received  and  costs  paid.  In  addi- 
tion, any  retroactive  revision  of  the  par- 
ticipating percentages  of  the  parUes  in  a 
given  zone  will  automatically  place  the  par- 
ties "out  of  balance'  In  that  eone  Accord- 
ingly, the  parties  provided  for  certain  "catch- 
up" mcchanisais  and  provided  that  at  the 
end  of  the  life  of  each  zone  there  should  be 
an  appropriate  cash  adjustment  to  effect  an 
ultimate  balancing  of  production  and  coets 
with  final  participating  percentages. 

It  is  because  of  these  special  provisions 
that  Standard  Is  at  the  mocnent  behind  In 
coets  and  ahead  In  oil  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately »34,000.(X».  as  Repreeentatlve 
Moss  notes.  However,  Standard  does  not 
"owe"  this  amount  to  Navy,  as  Representa- 
tive Moss  says,  or  Indeed  any  amount.  On 
an  open-up.  Standard  would  be  required  to 
reduce  its  take  of  production  to  ^  of  its 
participating  percentage  share  (which  would 


work  out  to  be  about  13  percent  to  14  per- 
cent) until  oil  balance  occurs,  and  then  to 
increase  Its  share  of  current  cost  payments 
until  cost  balance  occurs.  Tou  can  see,  there- 
fore, that  In  overall  operation  the  Unit  Plan 
contract  is  a  fair  one,  and  does  not  favor 
Standard  at  the  expense  of  Navy  or  the 
United  States. 

DRIIXINO    ABOUND    PCXIPHZXT    OF    RCSXXVX 

Lastly.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  Rep- 
resentative Moss'  statements  with  regard  to 
drilling  by  my  Company  around  the  periph- 
ery of  the  reserve 

In  his  remarks  to  the  House,  Representa- 
tive Moss  said  "federal  regulations  prohibit 
Issuance  of  oU  and  gas  leases  by  BLM  within 
a  mile  of  a  naval  i>etroleum  reserve  bound- 
ary Over  Navy  protests  and  In  violation  of 
such  a  rule,  the  BLM  Issued  such  leases 
around  and  adjacent  to  the  Elk  HUls  reserve 
to — by  sheer  coincidence — Standard  OU  of 
California,  which  proceeded  to  drill  a  well 
within  1  mile  of  the  reserve  boundary  and.  by 
luck  and  accident.  I  am  sure,  hit  major  oil 
strikes."  Representative  Moes  adds  that  "this 
has  resulted  in  significant  drainage  of  oil 
pools  under  the  Elk  HlUs  reserve."  and  refers 
to  "Socal's  Illegal  drilling  near  the  Elk  Hills 
boundary"  Bssentlallv  the  same  statements 
are  repeated  m  Representative  Moes'  letter 
to  the  President 

Repreeentatlve  Moss  has  been  misinformed. 
The  BLM  has  not  Issued  any  leasee  adjacent 
to  or  within  1  mile  of  the  reserve  to  Standard 
OU  Company  of  CtUlfornla,  over  the  protests 
of  Navy  or  otherwise  Standard  does  hold 
two  government  leases  on  the  South  Plar.k 
of  Reserve  No.  1  issued  to  another  company 
In  1930.  which  company  was  acquired  by 
Standard  In  1943.  Both  leases  are  In  the 
Buena  Vista  Hills  field  within  Reserve  No.  2, 
however,  which  field  has  been  produced  oom- 
merclsJly  by  numeroiis  owners  and  leasees 
ever  since  Its  discovery  and  development 
around  1910  Further,  m  1955  the  BLM  Issued 
a  government  lease  outside  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Reserve  No.  1  to  American  Marc. 
Inc.  In  1965  and  1966  Standard  acquired  this 
lease  by  assignment.  Later  It  drUled  several 
wells  thereon,  the  closest  of  which  was  over 
\  ot  a  mile  from  the  Hk  HUls  Unit  Some 
of  these  weUs  were  and  are  productive  from 
a  Eone  not  known  to  be  productive  within 
the  Unit.  Three  w^ls  penetrated  a  zone  (not 
a  pool)  which  Is  known  to  be  productive 
within  the  Unit,  and  were  shut  In  By  agree- 
ment between  Navy  and  Standard,  a  well  was 
then  drUled  to  this  eone  approximately  half 
way  between  Standard's  wells  and  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Elk  HUls  Unit,  and  proved  to  be 
not  commercially  productive  Clearly,  then, 
none  of  these  wells  of  Standard's  can  be  said 
to  be  draining  or  Injuring  the  Unit 

Standard  does  own  outright  a  siihetantial 
amount  of  land  around  the  periphery  of  the 
reserve  As  part  of  our  stepped-up  explora- 
tion program  undertaken  to  help  tUlevlat* 
the  growing  shortage  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  In  California,  we  drilled  as 
exploratory  weU  earlier  this  year  r^^.  »  ^.-. 
tlon  of  otir  own  fee  land  Just  oiit«id»>  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  reserve  Since  the 
well  was  drilled  on  our  own  fee  land,  outside 
the  reserve.  It  cannot  possibly  be  characteiw 
Iced  as  "Ulegal  ••  The  weU  was  successful,  and 
discovered  a  new  and  productive  fxxjl  of  oil. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  pool  dosa 
not  extend  within  the  reserve  We  have  sivea 
aU  the  Information  on  our  well  to  the  ►-"t. 
emment.  however,  and  If  It  should  i-ir-.  >xx% 
that  the  pool  does  extend  within  the  rtw^rve, 
the  government  has  ample  authority  to  pro- 
tect It.  and  we  would  fully  expect  It  to  do  soi. 
DiBPoarnoN  of  oovxa.'ncKNT  on.  from 

ELK    RILI^ 

RepreaenUUve  Moss'  fear  that  SheU  OU 
Company  wlU  reap  "windfall  profits  "  if  El» 
HUls  U  opened  up  as  the  President  has  pro> 
posed  seems  to  me  to  be  unjustified.  While 
It  Is  true  that  Shell  has  a  contract  executed 
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In  May  1970.  to  purchase  Navy's  unit  pro- 
duction at  Elk  HlUs  for  a  period  of  five  years 
under  Article  IX  thereof  the  contract  Is 
terminable  at  will  by  either  party  on  six 
months'  notice  to  the  other.  SheU  Is  there- 
fore not  In  a  position  to  "claim  aU  new  pro- 
duction," as  Representative  Moss  fears. 

As  to  how  and  to  whom  the  new  produc- 
tion going  to  Navy  might  be  sold,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  can,  of 
course,  give  you  the  facts  better  than  we  can, 
but  I  do  know  that  In  past  years  Navy's 
production  from  the  Elk  Hills  area,  both 
within  and  ouuide  the  Unit  operation,  has 
been  sold  at  various  times  to  WUshlre, 
Douglas,  Mohawk,  RothschUd  and  Edglngton. 
In  each  case.  Navy  has  offered  the  oU  for 
bidding  on  the  open  market,  and  companies 
desiring  to  purchase  the  oU  may  add  a  bonus 
over  and  above  the  posted  prices  for  com- 
parable oil  produced  from  other  fields  In  the 
vicinity.  And  In  each  case,  the  purchaser  has 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  oU  out  of 
the  field,  and  disposing  of  It  or  utUlzlng  it  as 
he  saw  fit. 

Incidentally,  Navy's  non-unit  production 
in  the  Elk  HUls  area  Is  presently  going  to 
the  Mohawk  Petroleum  Company,  I  under- 
stand. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  the  developing  energy  shortage 
In  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  undeniably 
In  the  national  Interest  that  the  President's 
proposals  for  dealing  with  that  shortage  re- 
ceive a  fair  and  objective  hearing  by  aU  con- 
cerned. Accordingly,  we  very  much  appreciate 
your  Interest  In  the  facts  with  regard  to 
Elk  HUls,  and  hope  that  the  above  wiU  assist 
you  In  your  inquiry. 
RespectfuUy, 

L.  T.  Vicx. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
additional  10  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  ask 
questions  within  that  period,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
called. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada: Of  the  160,000  barrels  a  day  will 
78  percent  of  that  go  to  the  defense 
forces  of  this  country? 

Mr.  CANNON  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  that  production 
of  160.000  barrels — when  It  reaches  that 
volume  and  that  will  take  a  period  of 
time — will  go  to  Standard  Oil  under  the 
unit  plan  agreement.  However,  there  is 
a  credit  in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
The  unit  plan  contract  calls  for  a  pay 
back  to  the  Government  before  SoCal 
draws  the  22  percent  Until  this  payback 
is  fulfilled  SoCal  will  receive  about  7  per- 
cent of  production.  But  the  78  percent 
will  go  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment  and  It  will 
not  make  up  the  deficit  now  being  pro- 
posed under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
on  the  civilian  economy,  which  is  300,000 
barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  'What  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  talking  about  and  what 
the  Senator  from  California  is  talking 
about  with  respect  to  the  22  percent 
comes  from  a  prior  agreement  with 
SoCal 

Mr.  CANNON.  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia owned  lands  in  this  reserve  when 
It  was  established  and  this  plan  was 
worked  out  so  that  they  agreed  not  to 


pump  for  the  Government's  benefit.  They 
have  the  right  to  22  percent  of  the  oil 
pumped,  and  the  Government  the  re- 
maining 78  percent.  It  is  estimated  that 
for  1  year  it  will  not  use  up  more  than 
6  percent  of  the  estimated  known  re- 
serves in  Elk  Hills.  The  most  conserva- 
tive estimate  we  have  received  in  testi- 
mony was  that  that  reserve  would  have 
17  to  18  years  remaining  after  that  1 
year  of  use. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  yield 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ■will 
the  Senator  yield  first  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ann  Rav.  of  my 
staff,  may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  to  speak  as  strenuously  as  I  can 
against  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
at  this  time.  We  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
debate  this  matter  on  the  floor.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. There  are  many  questions.  We 
cannot  answer  them  all  or  debate  them 
under  this  time  agreement. 

I  do  not  know  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  that  at  this  moment  SoCal 
is  being  sued  by  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
for  drilling  this  reserve,  and  under  this 
agreement  It  would  become  the  opera- 
tor of  the  reserve.  I  do  not  know  what 
happens  to  fimds  placed  in  escrow.  They 
are  apparently  for  Reserve  No.  4  I  think 
we  do  realize  that  Mr.  Clements,  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  E>efense.  has  plans  for 
private  exploration  and  development  of 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  That  means 
that  funds  from  the  balance  of  the  oil 
can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  major  oU 
companies,  which  mav  end  up  developing 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  A  conservative 
estimate  is  that  33  billion  barrels  are 
Involved.  Captain  Trunds  says  there  may 
be  as  much  oil  in  Petroleum  Reserve 
No  4  as  has  been  proven  In  the  Mideast 

Mr.  Wn.T.TAM  L.  SCOTT  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  STE\^t:NSON.  I  yield 
Mr  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 'While  he  Is  here  today  In 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service.';,  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Stockpiles  and  Petroleum  Reserves  i?  the 
subcommittee  that  considered  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us.  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr  STIEVENSON  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  that  Inadvertence  on  my  part. 
Mr  Pre':ldent.  I  shall  conclude  where 
I  began  Mv  point  is  that  the  Senate 
is  in  no  position  to  seriously  consider  this 
bill.  We  have  had  no  debate.  Most  of  us 
have  haul  little  or  no  opportunity  to  read 
the  report.  Many  questions  have  not  been 
considered  and  were  not  fully  considered 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
That  is  what  I  am  told.  Many  questions 


were  raised  this  morning  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  re- 
view this  matter. 

What  is  the  urgency?  What  difference 
does  it  make  if  the  matter  is  approved 
tonight  or  tomorrow  morning?  We  would 
be  better  off  if  we  had  a  chance  to  study 
this  bill.  On  the  basis  of  the  hearings 
this  morning  I  see  a  similar  pattern  de- 
veloping as  developed  in  connection  with 
Teapot  Dome.  Elks  Hill,  and  it  wiU  go  on 
to  Alaska.  It  would  be  prudent  to  defer 
consideration  of  this  matter  and  I  hope 
the  leadership  u-ill  reconsider  its  imanl- 
mous-consent  request. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
point  out  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  his  charge  about  the  suit  of  Stand- 
ard OU  is  completely  misrepresented. 
This  is  a  privat«  action  to  determine  the 
rights  of  whether  or  not  a  well  drilled 
outside  of  the  reserve  by  Standard  on 
their  own  land  should  be  included  with- 
in this  reserve.  There  is  a  provision  for  in- 
clusion of  lands  within  the  reserve.  That 
is  the  sole  determination.  At  the  present 
time  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  such 
that  it  should  be  included.  It  would  be 
Included  if  It  is  draining  the  reserve. 
That  matter  is  covered  in  the  hearings 

I  would  point  out  that  it  is  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser\ices  that  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
stockpile,  and  we  are  the  committee  that 
considered  this  matter.  We  considered- 
all  these  charges  that  have  been  made 
by  the  various  people.  We  made  a  good 
record. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain  to 
the  people  of  this  country  why  we  did 
not  use  for  defense  purposes  naval  pe- 
troleum resen-es  and  left  them  in  the 
ground  when  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
use  them  and  alleviate  part  of  the  short- 
age the  country  will  face  shortly.  'When 
people  find  themselves  unable  to  heat 
their  homes  or  drive  their  cars  I  am  sure 
they  will  not  appreciate  Congress  say- 
ing, "Let  us  keep  those  petroleum  re- 
serves in  the  ground  and  sit  on  them 
and  not  develop  them,  and  take  an  or- 
derly procedure  to  develop  them." 

We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  Petrole- 
um Reserve  No  1,  but  by  all  estimates  It 
is  over  1  billion  barrels,  and  further  ex- 
ploration consen-atively  speakmp.  mav 
produce  another  400  million  barrels. 
There  is  still  more  development  work  to 
do.  We  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  Con- 
gress to  act  responsibly. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaininp? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  hearings  address 
themselves  to  the  questions  raised.  The 
answers  are  given  by  the  respective  wit- 
nesses, and  the  cfflcial  position  of  the 
company  that  is  in  partnership  with  the 
Government  to  the  extent  of  22  percent 
Had  the  unit  plan  not  been  .'■eached  by 
the  Navy  and  SoC&l.  the  Navy  had  two 
alternatives;  they  could  have  let  Stand- 
ard pump  and  drill  that  resen-e  as  they 
saw  fit,  or  they  could  have,  used  the  con- 
demnation process,  and  been  willing  to 
pay  for  Standard  Oil's  22  percent  of  the 
then  known  1  billion  barrels  of  oil  at  a 
great  cost. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  wUI 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  I 
merely  want  to  say  that  I  have  been 
aware  of  these  charges.  I  have  explored 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  so  has 
my  staff.  I  know  the  committee  has 
looked  Into  them  thoroughly.  They  had 
numerous  witnesses  and  asked  each  wit- 
ness these  questions.  The  committee  Is 
satisfied  that  the  charges  are  without 
merit. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  meas- 
ure has  an  escape  clause  oo  c^age  10  line 
11,  in  which  it  is  stated; 

No  authority  contained  in  secUons  4  &Dd 
5 — 

Which  are  the  key  auth<>rlzlng  pro- 
visions—  \ 
may  be  exercised  until  (1)  — 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  have  half  a 
minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  extension  of  time?  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  contmue  to  read— 
"the  Attorney  General  has  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  describing  the 
rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  any  other  party  or 
parties  having  any  contractual  or  other 
interests  in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  1.  and  (2)  fourteen  days  have 
elapsed  after  the  submission  of  such  re- 
port to  such  committee." 

n  there  is  any  merit  to  ani'  of  these 
charges  or  any  new  allegations  are 
raised,  this  provision  provides  time  for 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  to  inves- 
tigate before  any  production  can  com- 
mence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  IS  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  jomt  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass'  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

[The  Vice  President  assumed  the 
Chair  as  Presiding  Officer  1 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakote 
'Mr  BiniDicK).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr  Chttbch).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  fnxn 
North  Carolina  'Mr  Ebvtn^  .  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Fct.8iucht»,  the 
Senator  from  Al&xka  (lir  Gravid,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr  Hol- 


LiHos) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kdcnbdt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bkwk«tt>,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Bbock). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr! 
Brocks),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCLtnn^ .  and  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbk  and  Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  CoTToif)  is  absent  because  of  Illness 
in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  iMr.  Towih)  would  each 
vote  'yea  " 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Aiken  ),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BxLUfOH),  the  Senator  fnxn  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  CcRTis),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwatxr),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr  Pe.arson)  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pe«ct>,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  )  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67 
nays  10,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 67 

Baker 

Hansen 

Nunn 

BarUett 

Hartke 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

HaakeU 

Pastore 

BeaU 

Hatneld 

PeU 

B«ntsen 

HeUna 

Projunlre 

Bible 

Hniaka 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Huddleaton 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

Roth 

Harry  P. 

Jr      Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott 

Caae 

Johnston 

WUllamL 

Cblles 

Long 

Spar  km  an 

Cook 

Bifagnuaon 

SUfford 

CranstoD 

Mansfield 

Stennia 

Dole 

Mathtaa 

Steven* 

Domenld 

UcClellan 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Ea^leton 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Pannln 

Uontoya 

Tunney 

Pong 

Moss 

Welcker 

Orlffln 

Muakle 

Williams 

Oumey 

Nelaon 

NATS— 10 

Young 

Abouresk 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

BIden 

McOoTem 

Sterenaon 

Clark 

NOT  VOTINO— 23 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

McClure 

Bennen 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Brock 

Pulbrtghi 

Percy 

Brooke 

Oold  water 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

aravet 

Taft 

Church 

HolUngs 

Tower 

Cotton 

Javiu 

December  19,  197S 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R  620  >  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Indian  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


So  the  Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  176) 
was  passed 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  p€us.sed. 

Mr.  COOK  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  development  of  and  the  production  of 
petroleum  from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No  1.  and  to  direct  the  exploration  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Nos  1  and  4, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2482 

The  VICE  PRESIDE?^  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Repre.senUtives  to  the  bill  (S.  2482)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert 

AtrTHOEBATIOir 

Sbction  1  Paragraph  ,  4 )  of  section  A  (a)  at 
the  Small  Business  Act  U  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "M,300,(XX).000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "M, 875, 000.000."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  •»500.(XX).(XX)"  where  it 
appears  in  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "556.350,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "»600,000,000"  where  it 
appears  in  clause  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$5a6J50,000"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  •••360.000.000-'  and  In- 
serting In  Hen  "hereof  "$381.250,000 " 

Any  addltloniu  amounts  authorized  by  this 
Act  which  are  not  obligated  by  June  30.  1974, 
shall  no  longer  be  available  after  that  date! 

U)A1*    TO    KZXr    MCinjkTOBT    STANOABDS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7(b)(6)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  ban>ts  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreementa  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Admlnlstratk  n  may  determine  to  b« 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  amall 
business  concern  in  affecting  additions  to 
or  alterations  in  its  plant,  facilities,  or  meth- 
ods of  operation  to  meet  requirements  im- 
posed on  such  concern  pursuant  to  any  Fed- 
eral law.  any  State  law  enacted  In  conformity 
therewith,  or  any  regulation  or  order  of  a 
duly  authorized.  Federal.  SUte,  regional,  or 
local  agency  Issued  .n  conformity  with  such 
Federal  law.  if  the  Administration  deter- 
mines that  such  concern  is  likely  to  suffer 
substantial  economic  injury  without  assist- 
ance under  this  paragraph:  Provided,  That 
the  maximum  loan  made  to  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  loan  which,  under 
rules  or  regxilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, may  ^e  made  to  any  business 
enterprise  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section: and" 

(b)(1)  Section  7(b)(6)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  U  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  7(b) 
is  redesigned  as  paragraph  (6) . 

(c)  Section  28(d)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-596)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■•7(b) 
(6)  •  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7(b)  (5)" 
(d)  In  no  caae  shall  the  Interest  rat« 
charged  for  loans  to  meet  regulatory  stand- 
ards be  lower  than  loans  made  In  connection 
with  physical  disasters 

CONTOSMING    nCHNICAL    AMBNDMrKTS 

Sec  3  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  as  added  by  section 
3(b)   of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
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Amendments  of  1072,  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section  (h). 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "7(b)"  each  place  It  appears  in  para- 
graphs (I)(B).  (2).  and  (4)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ••7(h)". 
AtrTHoarrr  or  BicazTAST  or  agbiculttibi  wrrH 

U8PECT    TO    NATTTKAI,    DISASTOU 

Gmc.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-24,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture siiall  continue  to  exercise  his  authority 
with  respect  to  natural  disasters  which  oc- 
cvured  after  December  26,  1972,  but  prior  to 
April  20,  1973,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  Public  Law  92-^85  as 
such  section  was  In  effect  prior  to  April  20, 
1973, 

LnncsTOCK  loans 

SkC.  6.  Section  7(b)  (4)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
" :  Provided.  That  loans  under  this  paragraph 
Include  loans  to  persons  who  are  engaged 
In  the  business  of  raising  livestock  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  cattle,  bogs,  and  poul- 
try), and  who  suffer  substantial  economic 
Injury  as  a  result  of  animal  disease". 

LOANS     rot     ADJCSTMENT     ASSIST  ANCX     IN     BA8X 
CLOSINGS 

Src  6.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(6)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  In  contlntUng  In  business 
at  Its  existing  location.  In  reetabllshlng  its 
business.  In  purchasing  a  new  business,  or 
In  establishing  a  new  business  If  the  Admln- 
Itration  determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  or  wiu  suffer  substantial  economic 
Injury  as  the  result  of  the  closing  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  of  a  major  military  In- 
stallation under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  as  a  result  of  a 
severe  reduction  In  the  scope  and  size  of 
operations  at  a  major  military  mstallatlon,". 

ANNUAL  RXPOBT  ON  STATE  OF  SMALL  BtTSINESS 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  10  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  and 
the  first  word  of  the  second  sentence  of  such 
subsection  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Administration  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable each  calendar  year  make  a  compre- 
hensive annual  report  to  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  report 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  state  of 
email  buslne^ts  In  the  Nation  and  the  several 
States,  and  a  description  of  the  operations  of 
the  Administration  under  this  chapter,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  general  lend- 
ing, disaster  relief.  Oovernment  regulation 
relief,  procurement  and  property  disposal, 
research  and  development,  technical  assist- 
ance, dissemination  of  data  and  Information. 
and  other  functions  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Administration  during  the  previous  cal- 
endar year  Such  report  shall  contain  rec- 
ommendations for  strengthening  or  Improv- 
ing such  programs,  or,  when  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  Implement  more  effectively  con- 
gressional policies  and  proposals,  for  estab- 
lishing new  or  alternative  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, such". 

ANTIDISCBIMINATOBY    AMENDMENT 

S«c.  8.  Section  4(b)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  "The  Admin- 
istrator shaU  not  engage  In  any  other  busi- 
ness, vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of 
serving  as  Administrator."  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Including  Its  lending  and  guarante«- 


mg  functions,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status  against  any  person  or  smaU  business 
concern  applying  for  or  receiving  assistance 
from  the  SmaU  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration  shall  give 
special  oonsuferatlon  to  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Tgzo^s  of  the  United  SUtes  and  their 
survivors  or  dependents.". 

INrLUENClNO     or     SBA    DECISIONS 

Sec.  9.  The  SmaU  Business  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section; 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  No  Member  of  Congress  or  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  may 
attempt  to  Improperly  Influence  the  official 
conduct  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Administration  with  respect  to  the  entering 
Into  by  the  Administration  of  any  loan,  loan 
guarantee,  or  other  agreement. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "Member  of  Congress'  means  a  United 
States  Senator,  a  Representative  In  Congress, 
a  Delegate  to  Congress,  or  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  SICOOO  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

"(d)  Any  official  decision  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  which  any  violation  of 
subsection  (ai  occurs  Is  nuU  and  void." 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  93-24 
is  amended  by  striking  therefrom:  ",  and  are 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to 
finance  their  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates 
and  terms,  taking  into  consideration  prevail- 
ing private  and  cooperative  rates  and  terms 
In  the  community  in  or  near  which  the  ap- 
plicant resides  for  loans  for  simUar  purposes 
and  periods  of  time",  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  "Such  loans  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  whether  the  required  fi- 
nancial assUtance  Is  otherwise  avaUable  from 
prtvate,  cooperative,  or  other  responsible 
sotuxes". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shaU  be  given  effect  with  respect 
to  all  loan  applications  and  loans  made  In 
connection  with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or 
after  AprU  20,  1973. 

(c)  With  regard  to  all  disasters  occurring 
on  or  after  Etecember  27,  1972,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  extend  for  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
the  deadline  for  seeking  assistance  under 
section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  as  amended  by  this 
section. 

(d)  Section  321(a)  of  Public  Law  87-128, 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  strilclng 
"which  cannot  be  met  for  temporary  i>erlod6 
of  time  by  private,  cooperative,  or  other  re- 
sponsible sources  (including  loans  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  or  Izisurv  under 
subtitles  A  and  B  of  this  title  or  any  other 
Act  of  (Congress I.  at  reasonable  rates  and 
rlods  of  time".  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
terms  for  loans  for  slmUar  purposes  and  pe- 
sectlon  shall  be  given  effect  with  respect  to 
all  loan  applications  and  loans  made  in  con- 
nection with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after 
December  27,  1972. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  minor  differences  between  the 
House  language  and  the  Senate-pa.'^ed 
bill.  The  first  is  acceptable,  in  my  view. 
It  provides  sufficient  increases — in 
SBA's  loan  celling.';  to  permit  the  agency 
to  operate  for  another  6  months  The 
Senate  measure  would  have  pro\-ided  a 
2-year  extension.  There  Is  a  second  dif- 
ference in  which  I  feel  I  cannot  concur. 
So  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowKR^  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  Cominlttee  and 
myself,   move   U-iat  tlie   Senate   concur 


with  the  House  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

strike  Section  9,  beginning  on  page  6  and 
ending  on  page  7. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  at  consider- 
able length  with  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as and  I  join  with  him.  as  a  cosponsor. 
The  amendment  has  also  been  discussed 
with  all  of  the  concerned  parties  on  this 
side,  both  sides  of  the  aisle— mcluding 
Senators  Spahkman  Weicker.  Packwood. 
and  BiBLi,  all  of  whom  concur  m  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  Senator  Tower 
and  myself— and  I  am  convinced  it  is  a 
necessarj-  amendment  at  this  point  I 
believe  that  the  House  will  be  willing  and 
able  to  agree  to  the  bill  with  this  amend- 
ment and  send  this  emergency  legislation 
to  the  President  for  signature. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  strike  from  the  House 
amendment  section  9,  which  is  a  provi- 
sion which  was  added  on  the  House  side 
without  any  discussion  at  hearings  or  in 
subcommittee  in  that  body  and  which, 
of  course,  was  not  considered  at  the  hear- 
ings or  markup  In  either  subcommittee 
or  full  committee  on  this  side.  There  is  no 
House  committee  report  on  the  matter 
to  spelJ  out  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment and  d<^al  wUh  it^  ambigiiities. 

The  House  provision  would  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  1  5'ear  or  a  $10,000 
fine,  or  both,  for  any  Member  of  Congress 
or  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to.  and  I  now  quote,  "attempt  to 
improperly  influence  the  conduct  of  anj- 
officer  or  employee  of  the  [Small  Busi- 
ness] Administration  with  respect  to  the 
entering  into  by  the  administration  of 
any  loan,  loan  guarantee,  or  other  agree- 
ment ■' 

ThLs  amendme.-,t  ha^  a  most  laudatory 
purpose — a  purpose  m  which  I  fully 
concur— lo  rest-ore  mt^grity  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  SBA  which  have  come 
under  such  a  dark  cloud  recentiv  How- 
ever, as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
indicated  in  our  discussions,  the  House 
amendment  has  many,  many  difficulties. 
Its  langToage  Is  extremely  vague,  and 
the  debate  in  the  other  body  was  both 
hazy  and  incomplete  as  to  the  intended 
scope  of  this  criminal  provision.  This 
problem  of  vagueness  is  seriously  ex- 
acerbated when  it  is  connected  to  a 
criminal  prohibition  Thus,  we  are  ad- 
vised that  the  language  oi  the  Hou<^ 
provision  is  of  dubiou.^  con.'^titutionality 
under  the  due  process  clause. 

.^.«  a  part  of  the  vagueness  of  the  lan- 
guage, there  appears  to  be  a  distinct  pa<- 
siblllty  that  thl.<;  provision  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  eliminating  any  effective 
congressional  oversight  of  the  SBA's 
operations.  The  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  i.-:  engaged  at 
this  ver>-  inoment  in  ver>-  inten';i\e  over- 
sight of  SB.^  activities,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  in  any  way  In  the 
public  Interest  for  such  congressional 
scrutiny  to  be  barred. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  ran  take  such  a 
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risk,  since  the  result  would  obviously  be 
totally  contrary  to  the  stated  intention 
of  the  House  provision. 

The  House  provision  also  would  retro- 
actively invalidate  any  loan  or  loan 
gxmrantee  or  other  agreement  entered 
into  in  connection  with  acUvlties  found 
to  violate  the  House  prohibition.  Such  a 
retroactive  invalidation  provision  adds 
more  complications  to  the  difBcultles 
already  expressed  in  terms  of  vagueness, 
by  imposing  a  threat  of  invalidation  over 
SBA  actions.  Such  a  threat  could  cause 
great  hardship  to  legitimate  SBA  loan 
recipients  who  would  be  unable  to  predict 
with  any  certainty  whether  a  particular 
loan  or  loan  guarantee  might  turn  out  to 
be  found  violative  of  the  criminsU  pro- 
hibition. 

There  has  been  no  opportunity  for  us 
to  secure  a  legal  opinion  as  to  the  scoije. 
impact,  and  imphcations  of  the  House 
provision  either  from  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  or  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or,  indeed,  to  test  the  language 
of  the  House  provision  with  criminal  law 
or  constitutional  law  experts. 

If  indeed  the  policy  seemingly  set  forth 
in  the  "House  provision  is  a  desirable 
one — as  it  seems  to  be — there  seems  to  be 
no  justification  for  applying  it  only  to 
the  operations  of  the  SBA.  Certainly, 
numerous  other  Federal  agencies  engage 
In  a  dollar  volume  of  contracts,  grants, 
loans,  and  loan  g\iarantees.  far  In  excess 
of  the  SBAs.  U  such  a  provision  is  de- 
sirable and  can  be  clearly  drafted  so  as 
to  withstand  constitutional  scrutiny,  is 
there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
applied  across  the  board  to  all  Federal 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  grants  and  con- 
tracts? 

We  have  an  emergency  measiire  here. 
The  authority  for  the  SBAs  operations  Is 
running  out.  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
risk  the  well-being  and  livelihood  of  the 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  who  will 
depend  upon  this  program  next  year,  by 
trying  to  perfect  and  make  acceptable 
the  language  of  the  House  provision  in 
the  very  short  time  left  In  this  session. 
The  only  reasonable  course  of  action, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  to  delete  this  par- 
ticular House  language  and.  to  proceed  to 
examine  its  efficacy,  resolve  the  questions 
raised,  and  consider  appropriate  revisions 
in  an  atmosphere  removed  from  the  pres- 
ent emergency  situation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
comment  upon  the  Small  Business 
Amendm.ents  Act.  S  2482.  This  biU  passed 
the  House  on  Monday.  December  17 
Sections  2  through  8  are  identical  with 
the  biU  pas.sed  by  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year. 

Section  1.  however,  haa  been  modified 
by  the  House  so  that  the  increases  in 
ceilings  for  various  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan  categories  wiU  be  suffi- 
cient for  only  6  months,  rather  than  the 
Ln^^  provided  by  the  Senate-passed 
bUl.  The  reason  for  this  change  Is  that 
in  the  inlerun  an  intensive  investigation 
by  the  House  Banking  Committee  un- 
covered report.s  of  possible  mismanage- 
ment and  misconduct  In  some  of  BBA's 
field  offices. 

fv,3??u"°"'!  committee  apparently  felt 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  Investl- 
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gatlon  of  these  charges  before  Congress 
is  asked  to  approve  increases  in  authority 
for  the  remainder  of  the  2-year  period. 
I  believe  that  the  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  in  this  respect  are 
fully  supportable,  and  that  these  matters 
should  be  fully  looked  Into  before  action 
is  taken  for  2  years  into  the  future. 

I  wish  particularly  to  comment  on  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  which  contains  au- 
thority for  so-called  com-liance  loans. 
This  section  will  consolidate  and  extend 

SBAs  authority   to  make  emergency 

disaster — loans  to  businesses  seeking  to 
comply  with  more  stringent  Federal  or 
federally  derived  standards  in  the  pol- 
lution, environmental,  health,  and  sani- 
tary fields. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  work  on  this 
measure  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
Mr.  Patman.  who  introduced  the  House 
companion  bill  resulting  in  identical  ver- 
sions of  section  2  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate-passed bills.  Representative  Pat- 
man's  wisdom  has  Improved  this  meas- 
ure at  several  points  over  the  years;  for 
instance,  in  limiting  the  amount  of  the 
permissible  loans  to  the  level  prevailing 
under  other  subsections  of  the  applica- 
ble 7ibi   of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Commendation  is  also  due  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE>.  who  held  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal in  1970  and  1971;  and  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston >, 
who  gave  a  sj-mpathetic  hearing  to  the 
present  tUl  and  guided  it  to  final 
passage. 

Small  businessmen  around  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Nation  as  a  who'e.  are  well 
served  by  these  distinguished  legislators, 
who  have  taken  their  time  to  keep  the 
foundations  of  our  economy  in  good 
repair. 

This  area  of  small  business  difficulty 
has  been  caused  by  our  entry  into  what 
has  been  called  the  consumer-environ- 
mental era.  One  of  the  series  of  laws 
signaling  the  arrival  of  this  new  era  was 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1968.  which 
threatened  to  put  many  small  business 
meatpackers  out  of  business  under  its 
upgraded   standards   and   2-year   dead- 
line. In  May  of  that  year.  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  study  the  Impact 
of    that    bill    on    approximately    14.000 
small  processors  in  this  basic  industry. 
When    the    study    was    completed     It 
showed  that  only  about  half  the  funds 
needed    to    finance    the    improvements 
needed   to   effect  compliance   would   be 
available      from      private      commercial 
sources.  I  believe  that  we  should  recog- 
nize the  efforts  of  SBA  In  completing  this 
very  useful  survey,  which  served  as  a 
model  for  other  impact  studies  of  this 
kind  elsewhere  in  the  Government. 

Consideration  of  this  kind  led  to  my 
Introducing  S.  1750  in  April  of  1969  in 
order  to  provide  general  authority  for 
SBA  to  make  compliance  loans  so  that 
small  businesses  could  become  partners 
in  progress  rather  than  its  vlctinis.  Dur- 
ing the  intervening  years,  the  language 
of  S.  1750  was  applied  to  and  enacted  as 
to  six  specific  areas:  coal  mine  safety; 
occupaUonal  safety  and  health;  whole- 
some meat,  poultry  and  eggs;  and  watv 


poUuUon.  SBA  has  been  gradually  im- 
plementing this  authority,  and  I  believe 
that  more  than  200  businesses  have  been 
saved  from  closing  their  doors  by  loans 
of  this  kind. 

However,  other  areas  such  as  air  pollu- 
tion were  not  covered.  Also,  in  many 
.cases  small  firms  have  multiple  com- 
pUance  problems,  so  it  will  do  them  httle 
good  to  expend  their  capital  solving  one 
problem  if  another  would  put  them  out  of 
business. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  1973  the  general 
loan  provision  wUl  become  law  in  almost 
the  form  In  which  it  was  first  proposed. 
I  thank  the  Senate  and  the  House  for 
their  attention  to  this  matter  and  hope 
that  these  leans  may  benefit  many  small 
firms  and  employees  and  their  commu- 
nities in  every  State,  so  that  in  the  words 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  we  may 
"strengthen  the  overall  economy  of  the 
Nation." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  motion  is  agreed  to 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  What  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate? 


PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
petroleum  reserves  should  be  developed, 
and  developed  expeditiously,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  public.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is  whether  they 
will  be  developed  and  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  major  oil  companies. 

That  is  not  a  question  that  we  were 
able  to  discuss  tonight.  I  regret  it;  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  such  importance 
that  it  warranted  and  deserved  the  full 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

To  better  explain  the  issue,  since  I  did 
not  have  that  opportunity  tonight.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  testimony 
of  Representative  John  E.  Moss  of  Cali- 
fornia before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  this  morning  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont     or     Representative     John     E. 
Moss,  or  Calitornu   Before   the   Senate 
CoMMxmcE  CoMMrmx.  Decxmber  19,   1973 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  ai>p€ar  before  this  Com- 
mittee today  to  teatlfy  on  a  situation  I  be- 
lieve must  be  brought  to  public  attention 
before  it  Is  too  late  to  prevent  the  largest, 
most  succeasful  attempt  by  the  oU  Industry 
to  utilize  public  resources  for  private  gain. 
What  Is  worse,  as  the  outcry  mounts  over 
enerpy  shortages,  this  effort  stands  an  ever- 
Increasing  chance  of  suceedlng.   largely  be- 
cause few  are  reading  the  Hne  p.rlnt. 

Many  well  meaning  groups  and  Individuals 
ranging  from  mayors,  utilities  and  owners  of 
industry  to  labor  unions,  private  plane 
owners  and  heads  of  families  are  asking  that 
Navy  on  Reserves,  especially  Elk  HUls.  Cali- 
fornia, b«  opened  up  In  the  name  of  alleviat- 
ing shortages 

I  do  not  oppose  such  a  step.  If  It  can  be 
proven  that  these  reserves  will  make  a  dlf- 
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ference,  and  In  time  to  m&ke  life  aHlaC  Xor 
consumers  What  I  oppose  l£  openiai;>4Hm 
up  In  a  panic  situation,  and  by  so  doing 
allow  a  private  industry,  airwidy  accused  of 
causing  many  shorta^e.s,  u^  profit  vastly  at 
vlrtuaUy  no  risk  or  cc*t  to  it,self.  That  Is  the 
situation  surrounding  Elk  Hills,  as  I  perceive 
It  now. 

Elk  Hills  cortalns.  according  to  an  October 
6,  1972  study  by  t.he  Gener..l  Accounting 
Office,  a  minimum  of  13  bUllon  barrels  of 
low-suUur.  easily  extracted  oil.  Its  72 
aquAre  miles  are  located  16  miles  southwest 
at  Bakersfleld.  containing  some  1,050  wells, 
producing  approximately  2200  barrels  dally 
for  test  and  maintenance 

There  are  three  other  Nary  oU  reserves. 
Buena  Vista  HULs,  drained  steadily  over  the 
years.  Is  not  a  meaningful  element  in  our 
considerations  Teapot  Dome,  Wvomlng,  and 
Pet  Potir.  on  Alaska's  North  Slope,  do  figure 
In  them:  the  first  because  It  sets  the  stage 
for  an  attempt  to  grab  off  Elk  HlUs  and  the 
latter  because  It  is  the  main  course  In  a 
meal  of  lush  profits  the  oU  Industry  hopes 
to  cook  for  Itself  at  taxpayer  expense 

In  World  War  11.  Elk  Hiil.s  produced  up  to 
66.000  barrels  dally.  Teapot,  of  scandalous 
memory,  has  been  a  low  level  producer  over 
the  years.  Pet  Four,  large  as  Indiana,  is  not 
even  fully  explored  and  mapped.  Standard 
OU  of  California,  referred  to  as  80CAL.  owns 
approximately  20%  of  Elk  HUls.  having  re- 
tained ownership  because  government  did 
not  take  its  land  when  the  reserve  vstis  cre- 
ated. In  the  1940's,  when  Navy  moved  to  ac- 
quire land  In  the  reserve,  a  bitter  struggle 
developed,  ending  as  government  Imposed  a 
settlement  on  Industry.  Instead  of  taking 
over  private  holdings.  Navy  entered  Into  a 
"unitized"  agreement  with  80CAL.  covering 
their  Elk  Hills  holdings.  All  the  propertv  is 
operated  as  a  unit,  tying  Navy  and  company 
together  for  that  sole  purpose. 

In  theory,  these  reserves  are  to  be  opened 
only  In  case  of  armed  conflict.  Any  exploita- 
tion must  be  approved  by  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Numerous  efforts  have 
been  mounted  over  the  years  to  open  these 
reserves.  In  each  case,  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  have  proved  effective  roadblocks. 
While  the  public  virtually  forgot  these  energy 
safety  deposit  boxes.  SOCAL  had  them  very 
much  In  mind,  even  maintaining  a  special 
EOk  Hills  group  within  the  company,  on 
which  highest  ranking  officials  served. 

Private  Interests  required  an  ally  within 
government,  finding  it  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  today  virtually  operates 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  oil  industry  insofar  as 
these  reserves  are  concerned.  For  years,  that 
agency,  steadily  and  consistently,  has  sought 
to  encroach  on  these  reserves;  sometimes  by 
allowing  private  Interests  to  lease  and  drUl 
on  Federal  lands,  including  buffer  zones 
around  two  of  them.  Two  agencies  within 
Interior.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Geological  Survey,  have  consistently  allowed 
private  Interests  to  nibble  at  the  edges  of 
these  increasingly  valuable  reservoirs. 

Both  Elk  Hills  and  Teapot  Dome  have  been 
damaged  because  of  this  policy.  The  Justice 
Department  has  also,  by  both  action  and 
Inaction,  aided  and  abetted  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. Two  long-standing  Federal  regulations 
are  designed  to  prevent  encroachment  cm 
these  reserves,  specifically  prohibiting  leas- 
ing of  and  drilling  on  Federal  lands  within 
a  one-mile  buffer  zone  extending  outwards 
from  any  reserve  boundary.  Title  43.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations.  31011  (a)  (6),  Lands 
voithin  one  mile  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves. 
governs  leasing,  and  Is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  second, 
under  Title  30.  Part  221.20.  erects  a  200-foot 
prohibition  on  drilling  operations,  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Survey. 

Two  documents,  which  I  submit  for  the 
permanent  hearing  record,  were  first  clues 
to  the  cumulative  effort  to  erode  viability 
of  the  reserves.  The  flr«.  an  October  5.  1972 


OAO  report,  titled:  "Capability  of  Nava! 
Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Resenes  v  Meet 
Emergency  Energri.  Needs  ■  deUneated  how 
private  oil  Interests  have  been  allowed  to 
drain  oU  from  around  boundaries  of  Teapot 
Dome  and  Elk  HUls,  At  Teapot.  It  shows  the 
situation  has  prevailed  sine*  1964,  growing 
progreaslvely  worse  despite  Navy  protests. 

Tbe  second  docoment.  dated  October  1. 
1973,  was  Issued  by  Navy  s  Office  of  Petroleum 
Reserves,  and  restates  and  reinforces  the 
OAO  report.  Here  is  an  exc*rpt : 

"In  the  fall  of  1954.  operators  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Reserve  obtained 
commercial  oU  production  from  the  Shallow 
Shannon  Sand  by  tise  of  the  then  new  oU 
production  technique  called  "sand  fractur- 
ing." This  a^aiu  opened  the  question  of 
drainage.  Operations  of  adjacent  operators 
were  placed  under  surveillance  and  data  were 
assembled  in  order  lo  permit  an  engineering 
study  of  the  problem.  Both  Geological  Survey 
and  Navy's  engineering  consultants  con- 
cluded drainage  from  the  Reserve  was  prob- 
ably occurring. 

"All  Information  obtained  Indicated  pro- 
duction was  necessary  to  prevent  drainage  of 
oU  from  the  reserve.  To  date  104  Shannon 
wells  have  been  drilled  to  protect  4'^  miles 
of  common  boundary. 

"Private  operators  on  the  northwest 
botmdary  of  the  reserve  initiated  a  secondary 
recovery  project  on  October.  1965  by  Injecting 
water  Into  portions  of  the  Second  Wall  Creek 
formation.  Offset  production  by  the  Navy  be- 
came necessary  after  efforts  to  persuade  pri- 
vate operators  to  change  their  flood  pattern 
faUed.  With  concurrence  of  another  govern- 
ment agency  (Geological  Survey) ,  private  op- 
erators drlUed  water  injection  wells  50  feet 
from  the  reserve  boundary  which  compelled 
Navy  to  commence  a  costly  offset  drilling  and 
producing  program  In  order  to  protect  the 
reserve  from  most  of  the  damaging  effects  of 
Invading  waters." 

Here  we  have  a  pattern  which  later 
emerged  at  Elk  HUls.  Because  of  peripheral 
drilling  and  drainage  over  Navy  protests, 
Navy  was  forced  to  drill  wells  it  did  not  want 
to  drlU  within  the  Reserve,  extracting  oU  It 
preferred  to  leave  in  the  ground.  OU  taken 
out  by  private  operators  was  sold  at  a  profit, 
on  extracted  by  Navy  was  sold  to  private 
Interests,  because  Navy  had  no  Immediate 
use  for  It. 

At  October  17  and  18  hearings  before  the 
House  Armed  Ser\-lces  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, this  Information  was  fiUly  developed. 
I  offer  this  report  for  Inclusion  In  the  record. 
Testimony  by  OAOs  R.  G.  RothweU  bore  out 
aU  findings,  stating: 

"Offset  production  Is  carried  out  at  Elk 
HlUs  and  Teapot  Dome  to  counteract  threats 
of  drainage,  reduced  pressures  or  flooding 
caused  by  production  of  oil  on  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  reserve." 

I  also  obtained  correspondence  between 
former  Navy  Secretary  BeUeu  and  both  Jus- 
tice and  Interior  Departments,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  and  protesting  inac- 
tion allowing  this  state  of  affairs  to  worsen. 
I  offer  this  material  for  the  record.  In  a 
June  4,  1965,  letter  to  the  Attornev  General, 
for  example,  BeLleu  sUtes  in  his  opening 
paragraph : 

"I  consider  it  advisable  that  I  Inform  you 
that  operations  now  being  conducted  by  pri- 
vate on  companies  holding  leases  on  public 
domain  lands  adjacent  to  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  3  (Teaport  Dome)  pose  a  threat 
of  possible  Irreparable  damage  to  a  portion 
of  that  Reserve." 

Thereupon,  I  wrote  a  letter,  afterwards 
made  public  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  to 
the  President,  with  copies  to  the  Attorney 
General,  Secretary  of  Interior.  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  Secretary  of  Navy,  delineating 
the  situation  at  both  reserves,  and  asking  for 
a  complete  Investigation.  That  letter,  sent 
October  18.  has  elicited  a  reply  only  trom  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy,  denying  all  ac- 


'#lld  ass  irlTig  me 
that  conunur.i- 


cusatjons,  denigratlnc 
ajl  would  be  well.  I 
cation  in  the  record. 

One  humorous  footnote  emerged,  how- 
ever. In  the  form  of  an  outraged  letter  from 
Governor  Hathaway  of  Wyom;!i«;.  who  as- 
sured me  no  such  events  were  trarLspinng 
Unfortunately  for  the  Governor  he  was  kind 
enough  to  enclose  a  letter  from  his  State  O:: 
&  Gas  Supervisor,  one  Donald  Basko.  seeking 
to  disprove  these  facts  Baskti  generoii.v:y  :n- 
cluded  a  complete  listing  of  all  drainage  op- 
erations by  private  companies  their  produc- 
tion for  a  recent  mon-.h  and  compared  them 
to  Navy's  for  August  of  this  year.  I  include 
this  correspondence,  plus  my  r^ly,  which  In- 
cluded the  foUowlng  comments: 

The  Shannon  Case  Involved  MKM  Co 
The  Shannon  Case  involved  Amax.  a  sub- 
sidiary of  American  Metal  Climax  Amax 
received  an  exception  from  Geological  Sur- 
vey, allowing  It  to  violate  the  Federal  reg- 
tUatlon  over  Navy  protests,  and  to  driU  with- 
in 200  feet  of  the  Teapot  boundary.  In  the 
Shannon  Sand  Case,  from  December.  1958 
to  January.  1973.  24  million  barrels  of  oU 
have  been  taken  out  by  Navy  through  offset 
wells  and  disposed  of  through  Western  Crude 
Refining  Co.;  oil  the  Navy  woiUd  rather  not 
produce.  In  the  case  of  the  Second  Wall 
Creek  Sand.  Navy  has  had  to  produce  1.1 
million  barrels  from  September.  1965  to 
January,  1973.  This  makes  a  total  of  3.6 
mUllon  barrels  of  oU  reserved  for  national 
defense  purposes  produced  and  sold  because 
of  Survey's  actions.  It  Is  known  that  privat* 
operators  have  produced  1.8  mUllon  t>arreU 
of  oU  up  to  January,  1973.  This  comes  to  a 
grand  total  of  5.4  million  barrels  of  oU  taken 
out,  by  private  operators  and  the  Navy,  from 
Teapot  and  Its  environs,  largely  In  violation 
of  Federal  regulations.  Activities  by  private 
operators  have  caused  water  from  the  process 
used  to  Invade  Teapot,  damaging  its  weUs 
and  eroding  their  produceabUlty.  To  get  oU 
out.  Navy  must  drUl  more  wells  and  extract 
water.  All  such  damaging  activities  have 
been  going  on  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  In- 
terior Department." 

I  have  yet  to  hear  from  the  Governor, 
even  though  he  Is  reputed  to  have  called  for 
an  Investigation.  To  my  knowledge,  no  In- 
quiry of  any  kind,  beside  hearings  such  as 
this  one  and  those  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  have  been  held  Into 
this  situation. 

All  this  Is  but  a  prelude  to  the  Elk  HlUs 
effort,  commencing  with  the  President's  No- 
vember 7  Energy  Emergency  Address,  in 
which  he  called  lor  opening  Elk  HUls  for  pro- 
duction of  160.000  barrels  daUy  for  one  year. 
Simultaneously,  Mr.  Ketchum.  my  coUeague 
from  California  In  whose  district  Elk  HUls 
Is  located.  Introduced  a  measure  to  open  the 
Reserve.  A  mounting  public  outcry  was  also 
heard,  calling  for  opening  of  Elk  HUls.  Yet 
few  are  aware  of  profits  this  coiUd  entaU  for 
big  oU,  which  swlfUy  realized  how  useful 
public  apprehension  could  be.  It  has  acted 
accordingly. 

As  emergency  energy  legislation  cascaded 
Into  legislative  hoppers  of  both  Houses,  care- 
fully imbedded  in  several  such  measures 
were  provisions  calling  for  opening  up  Bk 
HUls.  I  do  not  believe  any  legislator  or  staff 
person  know  what  was  entaUed  In  such  a 
move. 

I  requested  further  documentation  from 
the  Pentagon  on  Elk  HlUs,  coming  Into  pos- 
session of  contracts  between  Navy  and  pri- 
vate oU  companies  dealing  with  that  re- 
serve. Two  major  oil  companies  now  enter 
the  drama;  SheU  and  Standard  OU  Companr 
of  California  (SOC.U.).  Both  companies  are 
dominant  in  the  California  energy  market, 
and  are  among  seven  major  oil  plants  which 
control  the  non-Oonununlst  energy  eqxia- 
tlon,  SheU  Is  foreign  controlled.  SOCAL  flg- 
uree  In  prlce-flxlng  accusations  in  the  State 
of  California.  Its  chairman.  Otto  MlUer, 
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r«ve&l«d  by  Common  C«um  s  lawsuit  to  have 
baan  a  960.000  contributor  to  the  Cocomltte* 
for  the  Reelection  of  the  President  before  the 
April  deadline  Dartd  Packanl.  once  No.  3 
toAJX  In  the  Pentagon,  is  reported  to  ba^e 
contributed  an  even  larger  sum.  and  alao  U 
a  member  of  SOCAL'a  board. 

These  two  companies  poaaess  a  total  of 
thr^e  agreements  with  Navy  on  EIX  HUls. 
'SEell's  was  a  flve-year  contract,  arrived  at  Ln 
1970.  Under  its  terms,  passed  by  Justice  and 
signed  by  the  President,  Shell  would  be  sole 
purchaser  of  Navy's  share  of  any  Elk  Hills 
production  from  the  unitized  area.  Under 
questioning.  Navy  Indicated  the  Shell  con- 
tract was  Intended  to  dlspoee  of  routine,  rela- 
tively minor  (2300  bbls  dally)  test  and  main- 
tenance production.  However,  that  agree- 
ment Is  so  worded  as  to  accommodate  de- 
liveries of  production  at  vastly  Increased 
rates,  such  as  would  be  the  case  under  the 
President's  requests.  Translated,  this  means 
Shell  could  have  claimed,  with  perfect  legal 
right  under  Its  Navy  contract,  any  and  all 
Increased  production  from  the  Reserve. 

When  I  made  these  revelations  in  the  same 
October  18  letter  referred  to  earlier.  Navy 
responded  on  November  6.  claiming  no  such 
Intention  had  been  in  mind,  and  that  this 
contract  would  be  set  asl4e  if  the  field  was 
opened.  This  gives  rise  to  the  question  as  to 
why  such  a  contract  was  awarded  in  the 
first  place.  At  this  point.  I  offer  the  Shell 
contract  and.  Navy's  response  for  Inclusion 
In  the  record.  No  other  formal  answer  has 
been  forthcoming  to  me  since  October  18 
from  any  other  Involved  agency. 

Upon  further  Lnveetlgation.  still  more  In- 
trlg\iing  tidbits  emerged.  When  bidding  for 
this  contract  was  held,  the  smallest  bidder, 
Pima  ReQning,  was  excluded  at  the  start  be- 
cause It  could  not  guarantee  transportability 
of  oil.  Two  serious  bidders  were  left,  SheK 
and  SOCAL.  who  proceeded  to.  submit  exactly 
Identical  bids.  Navy,  as  the^  letter  I  have 
submitted  Indicates,  thought  this  mere  coln- 
-^  cldence.  although  it  admitted  It  considered  a 
\  poeslblllty  of  collusion.  After  dismissing 
thU  poeslbUlty.  Navy  awarded  the  contract 
to  S.^.ell  by  lot. 

Had  the  Navy  and  the  Justice  Department, 
which  also  approved  the  contract,  conducted 
even  the  most  cursory  investigation,  they 
might  have  discovered  further  strange  factors 
at  work.  Kenneth  Cory,  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature's  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Domain,  could  have  enlightened  them. 
Cory's  mvestigation  has  resulted  in  a  court 
case  revolvlni;  around  an  accusation  that 
Shell  and  SOCAL  have  conspired  to  deprive 
California  of  royalties  from  oil  produced  on 
state-owned  lands.  A  difference  In  royalties  of 
•  U7  per  barrel  appears  to  be  Involved.  It 
Is  alleged  that  major  oU  oompanlee.  through 
market  domination,  are  able  to  rig  bidding. 
Requests  to  the  two  companies  for  appropri- 
ate information  have  thus  far  met  with  vig- 
orous resistance. 

Nonetheless.  Navy  approved  the  Shell  con- 
tract, passed  It  to  Justice,  which  also  ap- 
proved, and  It  was  then  signed  by  the 
President. 

On  November  3.  1971.  Navy  entered  into  an- 
other contract  with  SOCAL  for  actual  opera- 
tion on  Elk  Hills  SOCAL.  It  should  be  noted 
here,  had  1972  sales  of  •6.829.000.000.  with  net 
profit  after  taxes  of  $547  mUlion.  As  of  the 
third  quarter  of  1973.  lu  profits  already  came 
to  (661  mUllon. 

This  company  already  owned  30%  of  the 
land  within  the  Reserve,  had  fought  creation 
of  the  Reserve,  had  submitted  an  Identical 
bid  with  Shell  and  is  accused  of  depriving 
California  of  oil  royalties.  Yet  Navy  again 
bandad  over  operation  of  this  110  bUllon  re- 
serve to  that  same  company.  I  submit  that 
contract  for  the  record 

A  third  contract  exists,  which  I  also  offer 
bare  It  Is  also  between  Nary  and  30CAL, 
and  \*  known  aa  the  unit  plan  contract 
goramlng  production  on  the  Reaarve.  Whan 


Hk  HlUa  was  craated,  SOCAL  owned  8.000 
of  46.000  acres  In  the  Reserve.  SOCAL-owned 
land  OTerlylng  30%  of  oU  producible  from 
the  older,  mora  easily  raacbed  ShaUow  Zone. 
and  overlies  165%  of  known  oU  in  the 
untouched  Stevens  Zone.  In  light  of  today's 
Situation.  SOCAL  emerges  as  a  contented 
sUent  partner,  about  to  reap  fruits  of 
patience   and   govenunent  laxity. 

Unit  agreements  are  common  to  the  oil 
industry.  This  one  contemplate*  that  each 
party  wUl  eventually  receive  an  amount  of 
Elk  Hills  oU  equal  to  the  amount  of  oU 
underytng  its  land  holdings.  Irreepectlve  of 
weu  location.  Each  party  is  expected  to  pay 
Its  pro  rata  share  of  coeta  neceaaarv  to  eet 
theoU.  " 

Nary,  however,  took  a  generous  view  of 
such  SOCAL  obllgaUona,  ostanalbly  bacauae 
unlike  commercial  fields,  the  Reserve  is  not 
to  be  produced  except  upon  an  unca«t*ln 
contingency  war.  Nary  took  the  poeltlon 
It  would  ba  unfair  to  ask  SOCAL  to  pay  Its 
share  because  there  was  no  guarantee  of 
Immediate  return. 

Accordingly.  Navy  agreed  to  pay  all  such 
costs  "currenuy.  and  to  defer  SOCAL's 
obligation  to  pay  lU  share  untU  It  actually 
received  oU.  So  the  contract  allows  SOCAL 
to  buUd  up  a  deficit  In  coats,  requiring  it  to 
wipe  out  any  deficit  by  paying  more  than  Its 
share  of  costs  when  It  actually  starts  to 
receive  production.  Tbday  that  deficit 
amounts  to  $105  million  SOCAL  sfirts 
getting  its  share  when  aucb  a  "production 
balance"  is  achieved. 

"Production  balancing"  was  made  neces- 
sary because  the  contract  allows  SOCAL  to 
receive  oU  ahead  of  schedule,  as  a  deviation 
from  the  eeneral  rule  that  each  party  should 
share  In  oO  as  it  comes  from  the  ground 
according  to  Its  percentage  ownership  of  oU 
In  the  field. 

When  the  Unit  Plan  contract  began 
SOCAL  received  all  Elk  HUls  production  until 
It  had  received  some  25  million  barrels  as 
consideration  for  its  agreement  to  give  Navy 
^JU-ol  over  production.  To  relieve  SOCAL 
from  being  "out  of  pocket"  during  periods 
when  the  field  Is  shut  in.  the  contract  allows 
It  to  receive  enough  oU  to  cover  Its  share  of 
current  expenses  and  local  taxes  on  Its  Elk 
HUls  land  These  provisions  have  the  effect  of 
putting  SOCAL  ahead  of  Navy  m  receipt  of 
production  to  date.  As  of  today.  Navy  admits. 
SOCAL  has  actually  received  a  percentage  of 
oU  withdrawn  from  the  Reserve  to  date 
greater  than  lt«  percentage  of  ownership  of 
total  oU  in  the  field.  SOCAL's  production 
balance  owed  the  taxpayers  now  stands  at 
»13  5  mUlion.  for  a  grand  debt  total  of  S24 
mUUon  Should  Elk  HlUs  be  opened  up  in  the 
name  of  emergency  other  than  a  war.  SOCAL 
could  probably  go  to  court,  argue  Navy  has 
unilaterally  breached  the  contract,  and  seek 
forgiveness  of  the  debt.  Testifying  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Investigations  8ub- 
commltt4fe  on  October  17.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Bowers  stated : 

"Thus,  production  might  arguably  be  In 
breach  of  the  Unit  Plan  contract  If  it  were 
not  construed  to  be  for  'national  defense.'  " 
I  have  both  hU  testimony  and  a  copy  of 
the  report  emerging  from  those  hearings 
which  I  offer  to  the  committee 

SOCAL  could  argue  that  production  would 
not  be  taking  place  under  the  contract  that 
obligation  to  come  mto  production  and  cost 
^Oance  would  not  be  trlggeml.  and  that 
80CAL  would  have  returned  to  It  rights  It 
had  before  any  contract  existed.  This  would 
in  turn  allow  the  company  to  enter  Its  lands 
within  the  Reserve  to  produce  Its  share  with- 
out restriction,  effectively  draining  much  of 
the  Reserve,  ruining  It  as  such.  SOCAL  I 
understand,  has  already  Indicated  to  Navy 
that  It  would  drill  and  extract  oU  not  from 
the  Shallow  Zone,  which  would  be  Navy's 
preference,  but  from  the  Stevens  Zone  a  vir- 
gin reservoir  Once  tapped,  such  a  pool  could 
not  have  Its  production  ttimed  on  or  off  like 
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a  spigot.  An  oU  field  produces  on  a  curve, 
rlAing  and  failing  gradually.  Once  production 
begins,  geological  forces  cailed  hydrodynamlc 
Imbalances  are  created.  If  production  Is  not 
maintained,  much  oU  Is  irretrievably  lost. 
Today,  for  example,  maintenance  production 
continues  at  Elk  Hills  because  of  World  War 
n  tapping.  Therefore,  extraction  must  be 
kept  up;  in  the  case  at  EU  HUls,  large  and 
ooounulng  production.  Navy  wUhes  to  avoid 
this.  SOCAL  may  be  counting  on  it. 

What  would  happen  to  the  huge  Navy 
share  of  80%  of  all  production  foisted  upon 
a  reluctant  service  if  we  approve  a  hasty 
opening?  Navy  said,  in  tba  earlier  submitted 
letter,  it  would  be,  "sold  by  competitive  bid 
giving  fair  opportunity  to  all  Would  if 
I  think  not. 

Major  oU  companies  have  a  stranglehold 
on  all  slgnUlcant  markeU.  This  was  once 
again  Ulustrated  by  a  recanUy  released  two- 
year  PTC  study  on  monopoly  practices  in  that 
Uidustry.  The  history  of  these  reserves  alone 
offers  further  proof.  espaclaUy  the  Shell  con- 
tract. How  many  Independents  would  thrust 
forward  in  competition  for  Navy's  share 
against  the  giants?  Pima  Reflnings  fate  Is 
obvious  to  all.  Would  they,  for  example,  even 
If  able  to  bid  succeasfuUy,  be  able  to  obtain 
pipeline  capacity? 

The  only  pipelines  connecting  with  Elk 
HUls  proper  are  owned  by  SOCAL  and  Atlan- 
tlc-Richfleld.  No  common  carrier  pipe  Is  to  be 
found  there,  guaranteeing  monopoly  of  con- 
trol to  private  Interests,  no  matter  who  buy- 
ers may  be. 

Yet  even  this  was  not  enough.  Upon  even 
more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Navy  and  OAO 
documents,  a  pattern  of  oU  drainage  along 
the  boundaries  of  Elk  HUls  emerged  slmUar 
to  that  reported  at  Teapot  Dome.  The  Navy 
report  contains  the  following  lines,  alluding 
to  the  boundary  at  Elk  HUls: 

"Because  of  producUon  by  the  adjoining 
private  operators,  the  Navy  has  been  forced 
to  produce  competitively  from  Asphalto  to 
protect  against  loss  of  hydrocarbons  due  to 
drainage." 

•Teapot?  No.  Elk  HUls.  The  GAO  report 
yielded  confirmation,  as  foUows: 

■Commercial  operators  on  leased  Federal 
and  privately  owned  lands  contiguous  to  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  reserve  are  pro- 
ducmg  OU  from  the  same  geologic  zone  and 
structure  as  lands  within  the  boundary  of 
the  reserve.  In  thU  area,  known  as  the  As- 
^phaJto  Field,  the  Nary  has  had  to  produce 
2^  from  a  180-acre  parcel  of  land  within  the 
Ifc.'serve  to  prevent  it  from  draining  mto  the 
itommercial  weUa  on  the  leased  land  lust  out- 
side the  Reserve's  boundary 

•The  BL.M  leased  land  \n  this  area  to  com- 
mercial producers  in  1962  I^ederal  regula- 
bv'^P"'^!''"  >«"«««»  of  OU  and  gas  itasas 
by  BLM  wlthm  a  mile  of  Reserve  boundary 
unless  the  land  is  being  drained  by  private 
operators  or  It  Is  determined  after  con-wl- 
t*tlon  with  Navy  officials  that  the  Reserve 
would  not  be  adversely  affected  In  Decem- 
ber of  1962  and  January  of  19«3,  ONPR  offl- 
clals  expressed  concern  over  Issuance  of  the 
iMses  within  the  one  mile  buffer  zone  and 
the  subsequent  drtlllng  activity  BLM  offi- 
cials Informed  them  that  in  August  1966 
the  Director  of  ONPR  had  given  blanket  per- 
mission for  new  leases  or  renewal  of  leases 
previously  approved  by  Navy  Although  Nsvv 
canceued  the  1965  waiver  In  January  1963 
It  was  unable  to  provide  sufficient  grounds  to 
BLM  for  cancel  Ung  the  lease  " 

-The  October  17-18  hearings  produced  that 
letter,  appearing  on  pag»  32.  It  states  In 
part 

"The  House  be  advised  that  leases  or  re- 
newal of  leases  to  lands  previously  approved 
for  leasing  by  the  Dept.  of  the  Navy  may 
be   made  without   reference   to  this  office." 

The  person  signing  was  8  Miller.  Captain 
US  Navy.  Director,  Naval  Petroleiim  Re- 
serves As  a  result  of  the  letter  and  how  In- 
terior  chose   to   interpret   it,   exceptions   to 
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Federal  regulations  on  oU  and  gas  leasing 
around  boundaries  of  Reserves  under  dis- 
cussion were  allowed  by  Interior,  over  con- 
tinued Navy  protests.  Today.  Stan  MUler  ts 
no  longer  in  the  Navy.  And  today  Interior 
admits  to  Navy  it  misconstrued  his  letter  to 
allow  buffer  zone  letislng.  Interior  Is  stUl 
where  It  was.  MUler,  however,  is  an  executive 
for  the  •American  Committee  for  Flags  of 
Necessity; "  an  organization  representing, 
among  others,  fleets  of  tankers  controlled  by 
major  oU  companies. 

GAO's  1972  report  continues: 
"In  December,  1972,  oil  was  also  discov- 
ered on  land  within  the  Asphalto  Field  ad- 
jacent to  Elk  HUls.  which  is  owned  In  fee  by 
a  private  oil  company  (SOCAL).  The  term 
".n  lee"  Indicates  that  the  company  owns 
both  the  land  and  the  subsurface  minerals. 
Two  wells  were  drUled  In  February,  1964, 
by  the  oil  company  on  Its  fee  land. 

"The  Unit  Plan  contract  aUows  Navy  to 
bring  additional  lands  owned  by  the  oil  com- 
pany into  the  plan,  if  it  can  show  that  the 
lands  are  on  the  bame  geological  structure 
as  an  oil  field  in  Elk  HlUs.  AcoordUig  to  Navy. 
It  attempted  to  lm,'lement  this  provision  of 
the  contract  with  respect  to  the  Asphalto 
Field  but  these  attempts  were  resisted  by 
the  oU  company.  Claiming  that  drainage  was 
occurring  from  the  unit  area  Into  the  com- 
pany s  fee  land  in  this  area.  Navy  initiated 
a  suit  against  the  company  In  1967  to  Include 
portions  of  this  fee  land  in  the  Unit  Plan. 
On  May  18,  1972.  the  U.S  District  Court 
for  the  Northeast  District  of  California  de- 
cided the  case  In  favor  of  the  oil  company." 
Here  we  encounter  unique  legal  acrobatics 
on  the  part  of  Justice  Department.  Navy 
sees  ijoundary  invasions  at  Elk  HlUs  exactly 
similar  to  those  at  Teapot.  BLM  Is  Involved 
In  both  situations.  Yet  It  took  Navy  from 
the  early  sixties  until  September  29,  1967  to 
get  the  Justice  Department  to  file  Its  nrst 
legal  complaint.  SOCAL  was  given  tUl  August 
30.  1968  to  answer,  and  trial  was  not  held 
untU  June  of  1971.  District  Court  Judgment 
was  entered  In  late  May  of  last  year.  Notice 
of  appeal  was  filed  by  Navy  in  July  of  last 
year  The  U.S.  filed  its  brief  In  March.  1973. 
and  the  appeal  Is  still  pending  before  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  9th  Circuit. 

SOCAL  asked  and  received  from  Justice 
twelve  consecutive  contlnu.itlons.  AU  the 
while  Elk  HUls  was  being  damaged,  because 
Navy  had  meanwhile  been  forced  Into  the 
same  policy  It  had  adopted  at  Teapot;  offset 
drilling  within  the  Reserve,  and  extraction 
of  oil  It  preferred  to  leave  in  the  ground. 
As  GAO  said : 

"The  Navy  drilled  Its  first  offset  well  in 
the  Asphalto  Field  in  AprU.  1963.  By  Decem- 
ber. 1970.  It  had  taken  out  about  84'"  of 
Its  share  of  the  recoverable  resources  In  thf 
field.  Navy  also  drUled  water  Injection  wells 
between  Asphalto  and  the  main  oil  field  In 
Elk  HlUs  to  prevent  movement  of  oil  from 
that  pool  Into  the  Asphalto  Field." 

Each  well  costs  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  drill  at  taxpayer  expense.  Also, 
whatever  oU  Navy  extracted  presumably  was 
sold  throiigh  private  Industry.  SOCAL  later 
proceeded  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  on 
other  fee  land  around  Elk  HUls.  this  time  at 
an  area  known  as  RaUroad  Gap.  Here  again 
we  had  a  pattern  of  drainage.  Navy  protest. 
Navy  ofTs'^t  production  and  loss  to  the  Re- 
serve, as  the  GAO  report  Indicates. 

MeanwhUe.  Justice  was  engaged  in  pursu- 
ing Justice,  but  at  a  very  leisurely  pace.  In 
a  meeting  with  my  staff.  Justice  representa- 
tives admitted  a  recommendation  had  been 
made  In  1970  for  action  on  Elk  Hills  by  their 
Los  Angeles  office.  No  action  was  ever  taken. 
Yet  this  was  the  same  department  professing 
lack  of  surprise  over  identical  bids  which  ap- 
proved aU  contracu  In  question  At  the  meet- 
ing these  officials  admitted  knowledge  of 
Identical  bids,  offering  no  explanation  of  why 
the  Navy's  appeal  was  not  being  pressed. 
Which  brings  us  to  the  latest  boundary 
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zone  raid  by  SOCAL  at  Elk  HUls.  Just  north 
of  the  Reserve,  SOCAL  opened  up  a  new  field, 
known  as  Tule  Elk.  After  a  vigorous  effort, 
virtue  being  Its  own  reward.  SOCAL  brought 
In  a  lash  new  oU  field,  as  the  OU  &  Gas 
Journal  In  Septemtjer  of  this  year  noted.  At 
least  five  drUllng  rigs  are  mvolved  and  a 
mlnlmom  of  three  weUs  have  been  completed, 
all  of  which  are  now  heavy  producers.  Some 
30.000  barrels  daUy  are  being  taken  by  SOCAL 
out  of  the  Tule  Elk  Field,  and  ore  being 
marketed  for  about  $6  per  barrel.  According 
to  a  well  spread  chart  shown  Navy  by  the 
company,  the  nearest  planned  well  Is  330 
feet  from  the  Elk  HUls  boundary  on  Standard 
land. 

Navy  had  a  gentleman's  agreement  with 
SOCAL  to  the  effect  that  no  drilling  would 
be  performed  by  SOCAL  on  that  land.  When 
SOCAL  kindly  Informed  Navy  they  were 
bringing  in  a  field  Just  over  the  next  hill, 
Navy  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  aghast. 

Navy  has  now  been  forced  Into  an  ex- 
pensive offset  drtlllng  program  within  the 
Reserve,  because  it  beUeves  there  is  a  strong 
connection  between  the  oil  pcKil  being  tapped 
by  SOCAL  at  Tule  Elk  and  Elk  Hills.  As  In 
the  past,  Navy  drllllag  is  being  provided 
through  SOCAL.  Wells,  of  which  four  have 
been  drUled.  are  costing  the  taxpayer  some 
$450,000  each.  Thus  far,  H.800,000  in  tax- 
payer funds  have  been  laid  out  by  Navy,  and 
I  am  Informed  a  connection  has  been  es- 
tablished between  the  two  fields  by  an  oil 
show  at  Navy's  fotirth  well.  SOCAL's  goals 
can  be  ascertained  by  presence  of  a  50,000 
barrel- oer-day  gathering  unit  emplaced  at 
Tule  Elk.  To  quote  strained  Navy  language 
from  a  recent  Internal  document: 

"The  seriousness  of  the  potential  drain- 
age from  this  su-ea  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  week  cf  November  17,  1973, 
Standard  had  three  producing  wells  with 
dally  prodv.ctlon  averaging  in  excess  cf  10.- 
000  barrels  of  oU  dally,  a  fourth  weU  ready 
to  be  brought  on  production,  and  five  more 
drilling  wells  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion. Despite  several  letters  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Naval  Petroleum  &  OU  Shale  Reserves 
expressing  Navy  opposition  to  Us  plans. 
Standard  has  moved  ahead  at  great  speed, 
suggesting  In  Its  correspondence  that  no  con- 
tractual restraints  exist  based  on  its  Inter- 
rretatlon  and  further  that  no  physical  con- 
nections exist." 

Neither  Navy  nor  Justice  has  made  any  ef- 
fort to  obtain  an  Injunction  against  SOCAL 
at  Tule  Elk.  at  least  imtU  Navy  completes  Its 
drUllng  program.  Nor,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
any  effort  been  made  to  press  the  previous 
app>eal. 

Meanwhile,  legislation  to  open  the  Re- 
serve hastens  along.  I  have  advocated  that  if 
we  open  the  Reserve,  permission  should  be 
granted  after  protection  of  the  public  inter- 
est U  guaranteed  by  an  excess  profits  tax  on 
Elk  HUls  oil.  Also,  that  any  pipelines  carry- 
ing Elk  HUls  on  should  be  declared  common 
carriers  while  doing  so,  to  prevent  profiteer- 
ing by  pipeline  owners,  who  are  the  oil  com- 
panies themselves.  We  must  not  allow  those 
contributing  to  the  energy  problem  to  profit 
excessively  from  a  situation  harming  us  all. 
H  J.  Res.  832.  Introduced  for  the  Admta- 
Istratlon  by  request,  has  been  defended  as 
closing  loopholes  allowing  windfall  profits 
to  oil  companies.  I  respectfully  take  issue 
with  such  a  stand.  No  fair  and  open  bidding 
win  be  possible  In  light  of  the  lock  the 
majors  have  on  our  oil  market.  No  mention* 
Is  made  of  boundary  drilling.  Millions  of  bar- 
rels of  government  oU  wlU  come  on  the 
market  through  the  majors,  with  obvious 
gains  for  them. 

160.000  barrels  dally,  as  the  President  sug- 
gested, would  gross  $960,000  at  today's  prices. 
Twenty  percent  of  that  would  go  to  SOC  \L, 
coming  to  $192,000  daUy.  That  amounts  to 
at>out  $70  mlUlon  In  a  year  to  one  oil  --om- 
pany  for  Its  20%  Interest.  Plus  Navy's  80  per- 


cent, wblcb  wotUd  fall  Into  their  hands  .vs 
weU. 

It  means  the  taxpayer  will  foot  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  bUl  for  a  massive  extraction, 
gathering  and  distribution  system  at  the  Re- 
serve,  costing  at  least   $30   million. 

Today  at  least  nine  Federal  oil  leases  are 
operating  within  the  buffer  zone  at  Elk  HUls. 
Many  have  been  granted  by  the  BLM  with- 
out Navy  permission,  under  the  letter  BLM 
now  admits  It  misconstrued.  I  have  a  list 
with  me  and  Include  them  at  this  point. 


Sacramtnto 
lease  No. 


Lessee 


Acres    Location 


051077 SOCAL 

041855 Sun  Oil      . 

064410 General  Crude 

071813 Ferguson 

019311  A«B..  Sunset  Oil 

019378-A....  Texaco 

019378-B....  Mobil  Oil  .... 

019284A Union  Oil..  .. 

019284B do 


160 
160 
240 
360 
400 
160 
4S0 
160 
480 


Sec.  10. 
Sec.  21. 
Sec.  22. 
Sec  26. 
Sec.  6. 
Sec.  24, 
Sec.  24, 
Sec.  20, 
Sec.  20. 


T30S,  R22L 
T30S.  R22L 
T30S.  R22E. 
T30S.  R22E. 
T31S.  R23E. 
T3iS,  R23t. 
T31S,  R23E. 
T31S.  R24E. 
T31S.  R24E. 


Leasss  m  Section  20,  T31S,  R24E  and  Sec- 
tion 24.  T31S.  R23E  around  Elk  HUU  were 
apparently  in  existence  prior  to  establish- 
ment of  the  buffer  zone  In  1937.  However, 
in  the  Federal  RegUter  of  1937.  when  tha 
buffer  zone  was  established,  there  is  ref- 
erence to  buffer  zone  usage  since  1924. 

There  is  one  other  facet  of  the  oU  re- 
serve situation,  concerning  Pet  Pour,  the 
vast,  Indiana-sized  Navy  oil  reserve  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope,  50  miles  away  from 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  strike  and  plpelUae  be- 
ing built  by  major  oU  companies.  I  have  a 
10  page  memo  from  Deputy  Defense  Sec- 
retary Clements,  for  Insertion  m  the  record. 

Formerly  chairman  of  the  Board  of  South- 
eastern DrlUlng  Company,  or  SEDCO,  he 
owns  about  $100  million  to  Its  stock,  which 
he  has  refused  to  place  In  blind  trust.  His 
son  Is  chairman  of  the  board,  .ind  SEDCO 
had  as  clients  all  major  oU  companies  In- 
volved on  the  North  Slope  and  around  Elk 
HUls.  In  fact.  Shell  Is  supposed  to  be  Its 
largest  client.  SEDCO  has  Indicated  In  its 
annual  report  It  hopes  to  participate  In  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Standard 
and  Poor  Indicates  It  has  financial  capacity 
to  do  so. 

In  his  November  17  memo.  Clements  de- 
clared: "I  hereby  approve  the  creation  of  a 
Defense  Energy  Policy  CouncU  reporting  di- 
rectly to  me  for  the  purpose  of  approving 
major  policies  related   to  energy  matters." 

On  the  same  day.  according  to  his  memo, 
he  approved  a  Pentagon  plan  to  allow  pro- 
duction and  exploitation  of  Navv  oU  re- 
serves by  private  Industry.  The  memo  savs: 

"If  necessar>-  funding  and  staffing  to  sup- 
port fuU  contractual  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  the  reserves  cannot  be  obtained 
through  normal  budget  processes,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  should  pursue  the  devel- 
opment of  a  procurement  strategy  that  will 
permit  Industry  participation,  on  a  cost 
benefit  basis  to  the  government.  In  the  ex- 
ploration, development  and  production  of 
the  Reserves.  .  .  .  commit  the  Congress,  upon 
completion  of  full  exploration  of  the  Naral 
Petroleum  Reserves,  to  authorize  develop- 
ment and  production  of  any  oU  and  gas 
reserves  developed  In  the  reserves  which  ara 
in  excess  of  defense  requirements,  as  defined 
by  DOD.  Any  such  production  would  nec- 
essarily provide  for  a  fair  rate  of  return  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  government  and  par- 
ticipating contractors" 

It  is  well  known  In  the  Navy  and  oil  busi- 
ness that  for  years  DOD  and  OMB  have 
prevented  Navy  from  obtaining  adequate  ap- 
proprtatloris  to  explore  and  develop  Resenea 
Into  that  state  of  readiness  envisioned  when 
Reserves  were  created.  As  far  as  approprta- 
tio:is  are  concerned,  the  Reserves  are  or- 
phans. Under  terms  of  the  memo,  if  ever  Im- 
plemented,   Uiere    Is    virtual    guarantee    of 
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tbea*  Reaervea  b«lng  opened  to  development 
wltb  Industry  p*rtlctpaUoc. 

Hydroetatlc  imbalAncea  coma  Into  pl*7 
agktn.  If  production  Is  ever  begun  on  vut 
■tructuree  and  reaervolr*  at  Pet  Pour,  the 
Navy  wUl  be  awaah  In  oU  in  exceae  of  defenee 
needs.  Yet  production,  once  commenced.  wlU 
have  to  continue  or  else  much  oU  wUl  be  Ir- 
retrievably lost.  What  will  Navy  do  In  such 
a  situation?  There  are  all  those  oU  com- 
panies on  the  North  Slope.  50  miles  away  at 
Prudhoe  Bay.  already  conunenclng  their 
massive  pipeline. 

At  best  this  Is  clearly  questionable  be- 
havior by  a  person  of  Mr  ClemenU"  rank 
and  status.  At  worst  It  Is  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est we  can  no  longer  tolerate,  particularly 
after  what  has  already  been  revealed  during 
the  past  year  Mr  Schleslngers  recent  an- 
nouncemer.t  that  Mr  Clements  will  no  long- 
er be  allowed  to  pirticlpate  In  oU  decisions 
by  DOD  Is  belated  recognition  of  how  seri- 
ous this  situation  is  Mr.  Clements,  for  the 
good  of  the  Defense  Department,  should  of- 
fer his  resignation  forthwith. 

This  brings  me  to  my  Aral  point.  The 
Naval  Oil  Reserves  are  a  vast  resource  Cap- 
tain Trunz.  head  of  the  Navy's  Resene  Of- 
fice. In  a  recent  speech.  Indicated  the  min- 
imum flgxire  of  33  billion  barrels  of  oil  In 
Pet  Pour  Is  conservative  Pet  Pour  alone  may 
double  our  existing  known  reserves.  Elk  Hills 
Is  a  1 10  bUUon  property 

The  oU  Industry  lusts  for  these  riches,  and 
will  find  a  way  to  get  them  In  no  way  can 
we  depend  upon  the  Interior  Department  to 
safeguard  the  public  Interest,  for  it  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  an  adjunct  of  Industry 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  public 
disgrace.  The  Navy  Is  too  Intimidated  to  act 
aggressively  against  encroachers.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  Is  at  best  today  a  bulldog 
with  rubber  teeth,  frightening  only  to  those 
with  an  Inflnlte  capacity  to  rationalize. 

The  solution  is  to  allow  Navy  to  retain 
control  of  Reserves,  with  adequate  funding 
to  fullv  explore  and  map  them,  reporting 
annually  to  Congress  on  what  these  reserves 
contain  In  no  wav  should  the  Interior  De- 
partment be  allowed  to  approach  or  have  any 
say  in  management  of  the  Reserves. 

Finally,  the  national  Oil  and  Oa*  Coroo- 
ratlon.  on  the  lines  of  TVA.  should  be  set  up 
to  work  In  tandem  with  Navy,  to  administer 
and  prepare  Reserves  for  whatever  eventual. 
Inevitable  exploitation  the  nation  may  de- 
sire In  this  numner.  a  yardstick  can  be  cre- 
ated against  which  to  measure  behavior  and 
performance  of  the  private  oil  industry, 
which  I  believe  today  requires  more  careful 
control  and  scrutiny  than  any  other  area 
of  American  business  Its  recklessness,  drive 
for  profit,  greed,  readiness  to  subvert  and 
Ignore  the  public  interest  and  willingness  to 
bend  law  for  Its  Interests  match  and  surpass 
any  excesses  of  the  OUded  Age  This  industry 
must  be  brought  under  control  Perhaps  mas- 
sive Federal  intervention  mav  be  the  only 
answer  eventually  For  now  however,  the 
Federal  OU  &  Oas  Corporation  Is  a  vital  piece 
of  national  buslneiw  which  should.  I  hope. 
receive  a  thrust  forward  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings. 
Thank  you 


ENDANGERED      SPECIES      ACT      OP 
1973— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr.  President,  I  submif 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  1983.  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote*  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
ameiidments   of   the    H    i^    to    the   bill    (S. 


1983)  to  provide  for  the  conserratlon.  pro- 
tection, restoration,  and  propagation  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species  of  flah. 
wildlife,  and  plants,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Hotiaes  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows; 

COHmXNCS  RXPOST 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (3. 
1983).  to  provide  for  the  conservation,  pro- 
tection, restoration,  and  propagation  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species  of  fish, 
wildlife,  and  plants,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec    3.  Findings,  purposes,  and  policy. 
Sec.  3.  DeflnlUons. 
Sec.  4.  Determination  of  endangered  species 

and  threatened  species. 
Sec.  S.  Land  acquisition. 
Sec.  6.  Cooperation  with  the  SUtee. 
Sec   7.  Interagency  cooperation. 
Sec.  8.  International  cooperation. 
Sec    9.  Prohibited  acta. 
Sec.  10.  Exceptions. 
Sec.  11.  Penalties  and  enforcement. 
Sec.  13  Endangered  plants. 
Sec.  13.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  14.  Repealer 

Sec.  15    Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  16.  Effective  date.  ^ 

Sec.   17    Marine   Mammal   Protection  Act  of 
1973. 
piNDiNca,   puapoon,  and  pouct 

S«c.  2.  (a)  Fdtdinos. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  various  species  of  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plants  In  the  United  States  have  been  ren- 
dered extinct  as  a  consequence  of  economic 
growth  and  development  untempered  by 
adequate  concern  and  conservation: 

(3)  other  species  of  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plants  have  t>een  so  depleted  In  numbers  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  or  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction: 

(3)  these  species  of  flah.  wildlife,  and 
plants  are  of  esthetic,  ecological,  educational, 
historical,  recreational,  and  scientific  value 
to  the  Nation  and  Its  people: 

I  4)  the  United  SUtes  has  pledged  Itself  as 
a  sovereign  state  In  the  International  com- 
munity to  conserve  to  the  extent  practicable 
the  various  species  of  flsh  or  wildlife  and 
plants  facing  extinction,  pursuant  to — 

(A)  migratory  bird  treaUes  with  Canada 
and  Mexico: 

iB)  the  Migratory  and  Endangered  Bird 
Treaty  with  Japan; 

(C)  the  Convention  on  Nature  Protection 
and  Wildlife  Preservation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere: 

(D)  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries: 

(E)  the  Intematlon*!  Convention  for  the 
High  Seis  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean: 

I F)   the  Convention  on  International  Trade 


In   Endangered   Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora:  and 

(0)  other  International  agreenaents. 

(6)  encouraging  the  States  and  other  In- 
terested parties,  through  FedersJ  financial 
assistance  and  a  system  of  Incentives,  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  conservation  programs 
which  meet  national  and  international 
standards  Is  a  key  to  meeting  the  NaUon's  in- 
ternational commitments  and  to  better  safe- 
guarding, for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens,  the 
Nation's  heritage  in  flsh  and  wildlife. 

(bt  PtJBPosES. — The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to  provide  a  means  whereby  the  ecosys- 
tems upon  which  endangered  species  and 
threatened  species  depend  may  be  conserved, 
to  provide  a  program  for  the  conservation 
of  such  endangered  species  and  threatened 
species,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  achieve  the  ptjrposes  of  the 
treaties  and  conventions  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  PoLicT.— It  Is  further  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  shall  seek  to  conserve 
endangered  species  and  threatened  si>ecles 
and  shall  uUllze  their  authorities  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
DKrtNrnoNs 
Sxc.  3    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "commercial  activity  means 
all  aetlvltles  of  industy  and  trade,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  buying  or  selling  of 
commodities  and  activities  conducted  for  the 
purpoae  of  facilitating  such  buying  and  sell- 
ing. 

(3)  The  terms  "conserve",  "conserving", 
and  "consen-atlon"  means  to  use  and  the  use 
of  all  methods  and  procedures  which  are  nec- 
essary to  bring  any  endangered  species  or 
threatened  species  to  the  point  at  which  the 
measures  provided  punuant  to  this  Act  are 
no  longer  necessary.  Such  methods  and  pro- 
cedures Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  all 
activities  associated  with  scientific  resources 
management  such  as  research,  census,  law 
enforcement,  habitat  acquisition  and  main- 
tenance, propagation,  live  trapping,  and 
transplantation,  and.  In  the  extraordinary 
case  where  population  pressures  within  a 
given  ecosystem  cannot  be  otherwise  relieved, 
may  Include  regulated  taking. 

{3)  The  term  "Convention"  means  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora. 
signed  on  March  3,  1973.  and  the  appendices 
thereto. 

(4)  The  term  "endangered  species"  means 
any  species  which  Is  In  danger  of  extinction 
throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  Its 
range  other  than  a  species  of  the  Class  In- 
secU  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  con- 
stitute a  pest  whose  protection  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  would  present  an  over- 
whelming and  overriding  risk  to  man. 

(8)  The  term  "fish  or  wildlife"  means  any 
member  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Including 
without  limitation  any  maoun&l,  flah,  bird 
(Including  any  migratory,  nonmlgratorj-.  or 
endangered  bird  for  which  protection  la  also 
afforded  by  treaty  or  other  InternaUonal 
agreement),  amphibian,  reptile,  mollusk. 
crustacean,  arthropod  or  other  Invertebrate, 
and  Includes  any  part,  product,  egg,  or  off- 
spring thereof,  or  the  dead  body  or  paru 
thereof. 

(6)  The  term  "foreign  commerce"  Includes, 
among  other  things,  any  transaction — 

(A)  between  persons  within  one  foreign 
country; 

iB)  between  persons  In  two  or  more  for- 
eign countries: 

(CD  between  a  person  within  the  United 
States  and  a  person  In  a  foreign  country:  or 

iD)  between  persons  within  the  United 
States,  where  the  fish  and  wUdllfe  In  ques- 
tion are  moving  in  any  country  or  countries 
outside  the  United  States. 

1 7)  The  term  "Import"  means  to  land  on. 
bring  Into,  or  Introduce  Into,  or  attempt  to 
land  on,  bring  into,  or  Introduce  Into,  any 
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place  subjert  to  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the 
United  SUtes.  whether  or  not  such  landing 
bringing,  or  IntroducUon  constitutes  an  im- 
portation within  the  meaning  of  the  customs 
Uw8  of  the  United  States 

(8)  The  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, corporetlon,  partnership,  trust,  associa- 
tion, or  any  other  private  entity,  or  any  of- 
ficer, employee,  agent,  department  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government 
of  any  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof.' 
or  of  any  foreign  government. 

(9)  The  term  "plant"  means  any  member 
of  the  plant  kingdom,  Including  seeds  roots 
and  other  parts  thereof. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means,  except 
as  otherwise  herein  provided,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  program  responsibilities  are  vested  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  4  of  1970;  except  that  with  respect 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  provUlons  of  this 
Act  and  the  Convention  which  pertain  to  the 
Importation  or  exportaUon  of  terrestrial 
plants,  the  term  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(11)  The  term  "species"  Includes  any  sub- 
species of  flsh  or  wUdllfe  or  plants  and  any 
other  group  of  flsh  or  wildlife  of  the  same 
species  or  smaller  taxa  In  common  spatial 
arrangement  that  Interbreed  when  mature. 

(12)  The  term  "SUte"  means  any  of  the 
several  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
f!onunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Terrltorj'  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(13)  The  term  "SUte  agency"  means  the 
State  agency,  department,  board,  commis- 
sion, or  other  govemmenUl  entity  which  Is 
responsible  for  the  management  and  con- 
servation of  flsh  or  wildlife  resources  within 
a  State. 

(14)  The  term  "take"  means  to  harass 
harm,  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  wound,  klU  trap 
capture,  or  collect,  or  to  attempt  to  engage 
in  any  such  conduct. 

(15)  The  term  "threatened  species"  means 
any  species  which  is  likely  to  become  an  en- 
dangered  species  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture throughout  aU  or  a  significant  portion 
of  its  range. 

(16)  The  term  "United  SUtes".  when  used 
In  a  geographical  context.  Includes  aU  States. 

DXTXaMlNATION   OP  ENDANGHIED  SPECIXS  AND 
THREATENXD   SPECnCS 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Genxral.— (1)  The  SecreUry 
shaU  by  regulation  determine  whether  any 
species  Is  an  endangered  species  or  a  threat- 
ened species  because  of  any  of  the  following 

(1)  the  present  or  threatened  destruction 
modification,  or  curtailment  of  its  habitat  or 
range: 

(3)  overutuization  for  commerelal   sport- 
ing, scientific,  or  educational  purposes- 
(3)  disease  or  predatlon; 

m<!c*ha^^'1r'"^^  °'  •^^'^  "^**^ 
(5)   other  natural  or  manmade  factors  af- 
fecting Its  continued  existence. 

(3)  With  respect  to  any  species  over  which 
program  responslbUltea  have  been  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  purauant  to  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  4  of  1970— 

(A)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Swretary  of 
2'o'^W-*^*    determines     that    such     species 

(I)  be  listed  as  an  endangered  species  or 
a  threatened  species,  or 

(II)  be  changed  In  sUtua  from  a  threatened 
species  to  an  endangered  species 
he  shaU  so  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor,  who  shall  list  such  species  In  accord- 
ance  with  this  section; 

(B)  in  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
S'o'^— "^    '^«<*»-mlnes    that    such    species 

(1)  be  removed  from  any  list  published 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  thli  section 
or  ' 
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(11)  be  changed  in  sutus  from  an  endan- 
gered species  to  a  threatened  species, 
he  shall  recommend  such  action  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  InUrlor.  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  U  he  concurs  In  the  recom- 
mendation. ShaU  Implement  such  action- 
and 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not 
list  or  remove  from  any  list  any  such  species, 
and  may  not  change  the  status  of  any  sucli 
species  which  are  listed,  without  a  prior  fa- 
vorable determination  made  pursuant  to  this 
section   by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  Basis  fob  Dk-txeminations. — (i)  The 
SecreUry  shall  make  determinations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  scientific  and  commer- 
cial data  available  to  him  and  after  consulU- 
tlon.  as  appropriate,  with  the  affected  SUtes, 
Interested  persons  and  organizations,  other 
interested  Federal  agencies,  and,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  with  the 
country  or  coimtrles  In  which  the  species 
concerned  Is  normally  found  or  whose  citi- 
zens harvest  such  species  on  the  high  seas; 
except  that  in  any  case  In  which  such  deter- 
minations Involve  resident  species  of  fish  or 
WUdllfe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
not  add  such  species  to,  or  remove  such  spe- 
cies from,  any  list  published  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  imless  the  Secre- 
tary has  first — 

(A)  published  notice  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  notified  the  Governor  of  each  Bute 
within  Which  such  species  Is  then  known  to 
occur  that  such  action  is  contemplated: 

(B)  allowed  each  such  SUte  90  days  after 
notification  to  submit  lU  commenu  and  rec- 
ommendations, except  to  the  extent  that 
such  period  may  be  shortened  by  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor  or 
Governors  concerned;  and 

(C)  published  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
summary  of  all  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions received  by  him  which  relate  to  such 
proposed  action. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  or  not  any 
species  is  an  endangered  species  or  a  tlireat- 
ened  species,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  those  efforts,  if  any.  being 
made  by  any  nation  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  nation  to  protect  such  species 
whether  by  predator  control,  protection  of 
hablUt  and  food  supply,  or  other  conserva- 
tion practices,  within  any  area  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  such  nation  or  political 
subdivision,  or  on  the  high  seas. 

(3)  Species  which  have  been  designated 
as  requiring  protection  from  unrestricted 
commerce  by  any  foreign  country,  or  pur- 
suant to  any  international  agreement,  shaU 
receive  full  consideration  by  the  Secretary 
to  determine  whether  each  is  an  endaneered 
species  or  a  threatened  species 

(c)  Lists.— (1)  The  SecreUry  of  the  In- 
terior ShaU  publUh  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  from  time  to  time  he  may  by  regulation 
revise,  a  list  of  all  species  determined  by  him 
or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be  en- 
dangered species  and  a  list  of  all  species 
determined  by  him  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  to  be  threatened  species.  Each  list 
Shall  refer  to  the  species  conUlned  therein 
by  scientific  and  commDn  name  or  names 
If  any.  and  shall  specify  with  respect  to  each 
such  species  over  what  portion  of  its  range 
It  is  endangered  or  threatened. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the  petition 
^«f">  interested  person  under  subsection 
653(e)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  con- 
duct a  review  of  any  listed  or  unllstwi 
^PJ^^  P^Pooe<i  to  be  removed  from  or 
added  to  either  of  the  lists  published  pur- 

burnn^  .^T^P.  <^>  °^^^  "ubsectlon. 
but  only  if  he  makes  and  publishes  a  find- 
ing that  such  person  has  presented  substan- 
tU^  evidence  which  in  his  Judgment  war- 
rants such  a  review. 

(3)  Any  list  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
dau  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  of  species 


of  flsh  or  WUdllfe  determined  by  the  Secre> 
tary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Conservation  Act  of  196S,  to  be 
threaUned  with  extinction  shall  be  repub- 
lished to  conform  to  the  classlflcation  lor 
endangered  species  or  threatened  species  as 
the  case  may  be,  provided  for  In  this  Act  ijut 
untu  such  republication,  anv  such  species  so 
listed  shall  be  deemed  an  endangered  species 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.  The  repub- 
Ucatlon  of  any  species  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  not  require  public  hearing  or 
comment  under  secUon  653  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  P»OT«CTiVK  RjKcuLA-noNS.— Whenever 
any  species  Is  listed  as  a  threatened  species 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  and  advisable  to  prortde 
for  the  conservation  of  such  species.  The 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prohibit  with 
respect  to  any  threatened  species  any  act 
prohibited  under  section  9(a)  (i ).  m  the  case 
of  fish  or  wildlife,  or  section  9(a)  (2)  in  the 
case  of  plante,  «lth  respect  to  endangered 
species:  except  that  witb^spect  to  the  uk- 
tng  of  resident  species  of  flsh  or  vrlldllfe 
such  regulations  8rii»iKa$pi>  in  anv  State 
which  has  entered  Into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of  this  Act 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  regulations  have 
also  been  adopted  by  such  SUte. 

(e)  SiMiLAHrrv  of  AppEAaANCx  Casks —The 
Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent  he  deems  advisable,  treat  any  species  as 
an  endangered  species  or  threatened  species 
even  though  It  is  not  Usted  pursuant  to  sec 
tlon  4  of  this  Act  if  he  finds  that— 

(A)  such  species  so  closely  resembles  In 
appearance,  at  the  point  In  question  a 
species  which  has  been  listed  pursuant  to 
such  section  that  enforcement  personnel 
would  have  substantial  dlfllculty  In  attempt- 
ing  u>  differentiate  between  the  Usted  and 
unlisted  species; 

(B)  the  effect  of  this  subsUntlal  difficulty 
is  an  additional  threat  to  an  endangered 
or  threatened  species:  and 

(C)  such  treatment  of  an  unlisted  species 
WUl  substantially  faclllUte  the  enforcement 
and  further  the  policy  of  this  Act. 

(f)  REctTLATioNs— (1)  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  pre- 
visions of  section  553  of  title  6.  United  Sutes 
Code  (relating  to  rulemaking  procedures! 
shall  apply  to  any  regulation  promulgated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  regulation  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  Act — 

(I)  the  Secretary  shall  publUh  general 
notice  of  the  proposed  regulation  (Including 
the  complete  text  of  the  regulation)  in  the 
Federal  Register  not  less  than  60  davs  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulation;' and 

(II)  Of  any  person  who  feels  that  he  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation flies  (within  45  days  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  general  notice)  objection* 
thereto  and  requests  a  public  hearing  there- 
on, the  Secretary  may  grant  such  request, 
but  ShaU,  If  he  denies  such  request,  publish 
his  reasons  therefor  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(B)  Neither  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  nor  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
of  the  following  regulations  and  any  such 
regulation  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, take  effect  Immediately  upon  publica- 
tion of  the  regulation  in  the  Federal  Register : 

(I)  Any  regulation  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  which  was 
orlglnaUy  promulgated  to  carry  out  the  En- 
dangered Special  Conservation  Act  of  1969. 

(II)  Any  regulation  (Including  any  regula- 
tion Implementing  section  6(g)  (2)  (B)  (11) 
of  thLs  Act)  Issued  by  the  Secretarv  In  regard 
to  any  emergency  posing  a  significant  risk 
to  the  weU-belng  of  any  species  of  flsh  or 
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wildlife,  but  only  If  (H  %t  the  time  of  pub- 
lication of  th«  reguliitton  In  the  Pwler*!  Reg- 
toter  the  SecreUry  publLshea  therein  detailed 
reasons  why  such  re^fuJatlon  Is  neceassry.  and 
(IT)  In  the  case  such  reflation  applies  to 
resident  species  of  Jlah  and  wlldllf*.  the  re- 
quirements of  s\ibaectlon  (bnA).  (Bi,  and 
(C)  of  this  section  have  been  compiled  with. 
Any  regulation  promiUgated  under  the  ati- 
thortty  of  this  clause  (11)  shaU  cease  to  have 
force  and  effect  at  the  close  of  the  lao-dar 
period  following  the  date  of  publication  un- 
less, during  such  130-day  period,  the  rule- 
making procedures  which  would  apply  to 
such  regulation  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
paragraph are  complied  with. 

(3>  The  rubllcatlon  In  the  Federal  Retrls- 
ter  of  any  proposed  or  final  regulation  which 
Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carrv  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  Include  a  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  facta  on  which  such 
regulation  Is  based  and  the  relationship  of 
such  facts  to  such  regulation. 

LAND      ACQUTSmOK 

Stc.  5.  la)  PsocRAM.— The  Secretary  of  the 
laterlor  shall  establish  and  Implement  a 
program  to  conserve  (A)  ash  or  wildlife 
which  are  lifted  as  endangered  species  or 
threattined  species  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act;  or  (Bi  plant*  which  are  Included 
In  Appendices  to  the  Convention.  To  carry 
out  such  program,  he — 

( 1 )  shall  utilize  the  land  acquisition  aud 
other  authority  liader  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservatlvs  Act,  as  appro- 
priate; a;-.d 

(21  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase, 
donation,  or  otherwise,  lands,  waters,  or  In- 
terest therein,  and  such  authority  shall  be 
In  addition  to  any  other  land  acquisition  au- 
thority vested  In  him. 

!bi  AcQUTsmoNs.— Funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands. 
waters,  or  interests  therein  under  subsec- 
tion «a)  of  this  section. 

COOPtXATlON    WTTH   THE    BTATXS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Oknxbal. — In  carrying  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cooperate  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  with  the  States.  Such  coopera- 
tion shall  Include  consultation  with  the 
States  concerned  before  acquiring  any  land 
or  water,  or  Interest  therein,  for  the  purpoee 
of  conserving  any  endangered  specie*  or 
threatened  species. 

I  b  I  Manacemxnt  .Acbexmints  —The  Secre- 
tary may  er.ter  into  agreements  -si-lth  any 
State  for  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  any  area  established  for  the  conser- 
vation of  endangered  species  or  threatened 
species  Any  revenues  derived  from,  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  areas  under  these  agree- 
ments shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  401  of  the  Act  of  June  15,  1935  (49 
Stat.  383:  15  use.  715a) . 

(c)  CoopraATm  AcxcncrMTs. — In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary la  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  cooperative 
agreement  in  accordance  with  this  section 
with  a.-.y  State  which  esUbllshes  and  main- 
tains an  adequate  and  active  program  for  the 
conservt.tIon  of  endangered  species  and 
threatened  species.  Within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  aft-r  the  Secretary  receives  a 
certiSed  copy  of  such  a  proposed  State  pro- 
gram, he  shall  make  a  determination  whether 
such  proerara  la  In  ac-ordance  with  thla  Act. 
Cnlesa  he  determines,  pursxiant  to  thu  sub- 
section, that  tiie  State  program  la  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act,  he  shaU  enter  Into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  la  Implementation  of  the 
State  program.  In  ortler  for  a  State  program 
to  be  deemed  an  adequate  and  active  pro- 


gram for  the  coneenratlon  of  endan^ivred 
species  and  threatened  species,  the  Secretary 
must  And.  and  annually  thereafter  reconfirm 
such  finding,  that  under  the  State  program 

(I)  authority  resides  in  the  State  agency 
to  conserve  resident  species  of  fish  or  wl^l- 
Ufe  determined  by  the  State  agency  or  Ihe 
Secretary   to   be  endangered   or   threatened: 

(3)  the  State  agency  has  establiahed  ac- 
ceptable conservation  programs,  conautent 
with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act, 
for  all  resident  species  of  fiah  or  wildlife  In 
the  State  which  are  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  endangered  or  threatened,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  such  plan  and  program  to- 
gether with  all  pertinent  detalU,  Informa- 
tion, and  data  requested  to  the  Secretary: 

(3)  the  State  agency  la  authorized  to  con- 
duct Investlgatlona  to  determine  the  status 
and  requirements  for  survival  of  resident 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife: 

(4)  the  State  agency  la  authorized  to 
establish  progranaa.  including  the  acquisition 
of  land  or  aquatic  habitat  or  Interests 
therein,  for  the  conservation  of  resident  en- 
dangered species  or  threatened  species;  and 

(5)  provision  la  made  for  public  partlclpa- 
Uon  In  designating  resident  species  of  fiah 
or  wildlife  as  endangered  or  threatened. 

(d)  AixocATTON  or  Ptmos. —  ( 1 )  The  Secre- 
tary la  authorized  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  State,  through  its  respective 
State  agency,  which  has  entered  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  to  assist  in  development 
of  programs  for  the  conservation  of  en- 
dangered and  threatened  species.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  an  allocation  of  appropri- 
ated funds  to  such  States  based  on  con- 
sideration of — 

(A)  the  International  commitments  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  endangered 
species  or  threatened  species; 

iB)  the  readiness  of  a  State  to  proceed 
with  a  conservation  program  consistent  with 
the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(C)  the  niunber  of  endangered  species  and 
threatened  species  within  a  State; 

(D)  the  potential  for  restoring  endangered 
species  and  threatened  species  within  a  State; 
and 

(E)  the  relative  urgency  to  Initiate  a  pro- 
gram to  restore  and  protect  an  endangered 
species  or  threatened  species  In  ternis  of 
survival  of  the  species. 

So  much  of  any  appropriated  funds  allocated 
for  obligation  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
as  remains  unobligated  at  the  close  there- 
of Is  authorized  to  be  made  available  to  that 
State  until  the  close  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  Any  amount  allocated  to  any  State 
which  Is  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  period 
during  which  is  available  for  expenditure  is 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  exptnd- 
Iture  by  the  Secretary  In  conducting  pro- 
grams under  this  section. 

(3>  Such  cooperative  agreement*  shall  pro- 
vide for  (A)  the  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  States:  (B)  the  benefits 
that  are  expected  to  be  derived  In  connec- 
tion with  the  conservation  of  endangered  or 
threatened  species;  (C)  the  estimated  cost 
of  these  actions:  and  (D)  the  share  of  such 
costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  the  States:  except  that — 

(I)  the  Federal  share  of  such  program 
c«5t«  shall  not  exceed  «e»4  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  program  costs  stated  In  the  agree- 
ment; and 

(II)  the  Federal  share  may  be  Increased  to 
75  pwr  centum  whenever  two  or  more  States 
having  a  common  Interest  In  one  or  more  en- 
dangered or  threatened  species,  the  conserva- 
tion of  which  may  be  enhanced  by  coopera- 
tion of  such  States,  enter  Jointly  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion,  and 
under  such  rule*  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  advance  funds  to  the  State  for  fi- 
nancing  the   United   SUtes   pro   rata   share 


agreed  upon  In  the  cooperaUve  agreement. 
For  the  purposes  at  thla  secUon.  the  non- 
Pederal  share  may.  In  the  dIacreUon  of  the 
Secretary,  be  In  the  form  of  money  or  real 
property,  the  value  of  which  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final. 

(e)  RKvirw  OF  8tat«  Pkockams. — Any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  hla  periodic  review 
at  no  greater  than  annual  Intervals. 

(f)  CoKTUCTs  BrrwxxN  Fkdhial  akd  Stats 
Laws — Any  State  law  or  regulation  which 
applies  with  respect  to  the  Importation  or  ex- 
portaUon  of.  or  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce In.  endangered  species  or  tlireatened 
species  la  void  to  the  extent  that  it  may  ef- 
fectively (1)  permit  what  is  prohibited  by 
this  Act  or  by  any  regulation  which  imple- 
ments thla  Act,  or  (2)  prohibit  what  Is  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  an  exemption  or  permit 
provided  for  in  this  Act  or  In  any  regulation 
which  Implements  thto  Act.  ThU  Act  shall 
not  otherwise  be  construed  to  void  any  State 
law  or  regulation  which  Is  Intended  to  con- 
serve migratory,  resident,  or  Introduced  fiah 
or  wildlife,  or  to  permit  or  prohibit  sale  of 
such  fiah  or  wildlife.  Any  State  law  or  reg- 
ulation respecting  the  taking  of  an  endan- 
gered species  or  threatened  species  may  be 
more  restrictive  than  the  exemptions  or  per- 
mits provided  for  in  this  Act  or  In  any  regu- 
lation which  Implements  thla  Act  but  not 
less  restrictive  than  the  prohibitions  so  de- 
ft ned. 

(g)  TaANsmoN. —  (1)  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  '•establishment  period" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  State,  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills 
Act  and  ending  on  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing dates  first  occurs:  (A)  the  date  of  the 
close  of  the  120-day  period  following  the 
adjournment  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  legislature  of  such  State  which  com- 
mences after  such  date  of  enactment,  or  (B) 
the  date  of  the  close  of  the  15-month  period 
following  such  date  of  enactment. 

(2)  The  prohibitions  set  forth  In  or  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  sections  4(d)  and  9(a) 
(1)  (B)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  taking  of  any  resident  endan- 
gered species  or  threatened  species  (other 
than  species  listed  In  Appendix  I  to  the  Con- 
vention or  otherwise  specifically  covered  by 
any  other  treaty  or  Federal  law)  within  any 
State— 

(A)  which  la  then  a  party  to  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  6(c)  of  thla  Act  (except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  taking  of  any  such  species  Is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  such  State):  or 

iBi  except  for  any  time  within  the  estab- 
lishment period  when — 

(I)  the  Secretary  applies  such  prohibition 
to  such  species  at  the  request  of  the  State, 
or 

(II)  the  Secretary  applies  such  prohibition 
after  he  finds,  and  publishes  his  finding,  that 
an  emergency  exists  posing  a  significant  risk 
to  the  well-being  of  such  species  and  that 
the  prohibition  must  be  applied  to  protect 
such  species.  The  Secretary's  finding  and 
publication  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  public  hearing  or  comment  provisions  of 
section  653  of  tlUe  6,  United  State*  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act;  by  such  pro- 
hibition shall  expire  90  days  after  the  date 
of  Its  Imposition  unless  the  Secretary 
further  extends  such  prohibition  by  pub- 
lishing notice  and  a  statement  of  Justifica- 
tion of  such  extension 

(h)  Rrct3XATioN8 — The  Secretary  la  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  such  refnjiatlons  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the"provl- 
sloQS  of  this  section  relating  to  financial 
assistance  to  States. 

(1)  AppaopmiATioNs. — ^Por  the  purposes  of 
thla  section,  there  la  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977,  not  to  exceed  •10,000,000. 
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1NTEB.\CENCT    COOPIKATION 

Sxc.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  review  other 
programs  administered  by  him  and  utilize 
such  programs  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  All  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall,  in  consultation 
with  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secre- 
tary, utUlze  their  authorities  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  carrying  out 
programs  for  the  conservation  of  endangered 
species  and  threatened  species  lUted  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  this  Act  and  by  taking 
such  action  necessary  to  Insure  that  actions 
authorized,  funded,  or  carried  out  by  them 
do  not  Jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of 
such  endangered  ^>ecles  and  threatened 
species  or  result  In  the  destruction  or  modi- 
fication of  habitat  of  such  soecies  which  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion as  appropriate  with  the  affected  States 
to  be  critical. 

TOTESNATIONAL    ASSISTANCX 

Pec.  8.  (a)  Financial  Assistance.— As  a 
demonstration  of  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  worldwide  protection  of 
endangered  species  and  threatened  species, 
the  President  may.  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1953  (31  U.S.C.  724).  use  for- 
eign currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States 
Government  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  or 
any  other  law  to  provide  to  any  foreign 
country  (with  Its  consent)  assistance  In  the 
development  and  management  of  programs 
In  that  country  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  or  useful  for  the  con- 
servation of  any  endangered  species  or 
threatened  species  listed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  assistance  (which  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  the  acquisition, 
by  lease  or  otherwise,  of  lands,  waters,  or 
Interests  therein)  to  foreign  countries  under 
this  section  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  Whenever  foreign 
currencies  are  available  for  the  provision  of 
assli-.ance  under  this  section,  such  curren- 
cies shall  be  used  In  preference  to  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  section  15 
of  this  Act. 

(bl        ENCOtTRAOEMENT       OF       FOREIGN       PrO- 

cRAjrs. — In  order  to  carry  out  further  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  encourage — 

^)  foreign  countries  to  provide  for  the 
conV?rvation  of  fish  or  wildlife  Including  en- 
dangered species  and  threatened  species 
listed  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  entering  Into  of  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral agreements  with  foreign  countries  to 
provide  for  such  conservation;   and 

(3)  foreign  persons  who  directly  or  indi- 
rectly take  fish  or  wildlife  In  foreign  coun- 
tries or  on  the  high  seas  for  importation  Into 
the  United  States  for  commercial  or  other 
;nirpo:iCs  to  develop  and  carry  cut  with  such 
assistance  as  he  may  provide,  conservation 
practices  designed  to  enhance  such  fish  or 
wildlife  and  their  habitat. 

(C)  Personnei.. — After  consultation  with 
the  Secret.iry  of  State,  the  Secretary  may— 

( 1 )  assign  or  otherwise  make  available  anv 
officer  or  employee  of  his  department  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  w'.lh  foreign  countries 
and  International  organizations  In  developing 
personnel  resources  and  programs  which  pro* 
mote  the  conservation  of  fish  or  wildlife; 
and 

(2)  conduct  cr  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  educational  training  of  foreign  per- 
sonnel. In  this  countn-  or  abroad,  in  fish, 
wildlife,  or  plant  management,  research  and 
law  enforcement  and  to  render  professional 
assistance  abroad  In  such  matters. 

(d)  iNvrsTicATioNs.— After  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  appropriate,  the 
Setretary  may  conduct  or  cause  to  be  con- 
ducted such  law  enforcement  Investigations 


and  research  abroad  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Convention  Implementation. — The 
President  is  authorized  i.nd  directed  to  des- 
ignate appropriate  agencies  to  act  as  the 
Management  Authority  or  Authorities  and 
the  Scientific  Authority  or  Authorities  pur- 
suant to  the  Convention.  The  agencies  so 
designated  shaU  thereafter  be  authorized  to 
do  all  things  assigned  to  them  under  the 
Convention,  Including  the  Issuance  of  per- 
mits and  certificates.  The  agency  designated 
by  the  President  to  communicate  with  other 
parties  to  the  Convention  and  with  the  Sec- 
retariat shall  also  be  empowered,  where  ap- 
propriate. In  consultation  with  the  State  De- 
partment, to  act  on  behalf  of  and  represent 
the  United  States  In  all  regards  as  required 
by  the  Convention.  The  President  shall  also 
designate  those  agencies  which  shall  act  on 
behalf  of  and  represent  the  United  States 
In  all  regards  as  required  by  the  Convention 
on  Natur*  Protection  and' Wildlife  Preser- 
vation In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

PROHIBrm>    ACTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  General — (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  6(g)  (2)  and  10  of  this  Act, 
with  respect  to  any  endangered  sp>ecles  of 
fish  or  wUdllfe  listed  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to — 

(A)  import  any  such  species  into,  or  export 
any  such  species  from  the  United  States; 

(B)  take  any  such  species  within  the 
United  States  cw  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States: 

(C)  take  any  such  species  upon  the  high 
seas: 

(D)  possess,  sell,  deliver,  carry,  transport, 
or  ship,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  any  such 
species  taken  in  violation  of  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C); 

(E)  deliver,  receive,  carry,  transport,  or 
ship  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  by 
any  means  whatsoever  and  In  the  course  of 
a  commercial  activity,  any  such  species: 

(P)  sell  or  offer  for  s-le  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  such  species;  or 

(G)  violate  any  regulation  pertaining  to 
such  species  or  to  any  threatened  species  of 
fl.'^h  or  wildlife  listed  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  this  Act  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  authority  provided  by  this  Act. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  sections  6(g)  (2) 
and  10  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  anv  en- 
dangered species  of  plants  listed  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  this  Act,  It  Is  unlawful  for 
any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to — 

(A)  Import  any  such  snecles  into,  or  export 
any  such  species  from,  the  United  States: 

(B)  deliver,  receive,  carry,  transport,  or 
shin  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  by 
any  means  whatsoever  and  In  the  course  of 
a  commercial  activity,  any  such  species: 

(C)  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  such  species;  or 

(D)  violate  any  regulation  pert«l}ang  to 
such  species  or  to  any  threatened  species  of 
plants  listed  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this 
Act  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  authority  provided  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Spbcies  Held  in  CAPmrrT  or  Con- 
TROLLEO  Environment. — The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  n'~t  apply  to  any  fish  or 
wildlife  helc*.  in  captivity  or  in  a  controlled 
etuironment  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
If  the  purposes  of  such  holding  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  of  this  Art;  except  that 
this  subsection  shall  not  applv  In  the  case  of 
any  fish  or  wildlife  held  in  the  course  of  a 
commercial  activity.  With  respect  to  any  act 
prohibited  by  this  section  which  occurs  "after 
a  period  of  180  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  there  shaU  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption th.-.t  the  fish  or  wildlife  Involved 
la  such  act  was  not  held  In  captivity  or  In 
a  controlled  en\ironment  on  such  effective 
data. 


(c)  Violation  or  Convention. —  (1)  It  Is 
unlawful  for  any  person  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  to  engage  In  any 
trade  In  any  specimens  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention,  or  to  pK>ssess  any 
specimens  traded  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention,  including  the  definitions 
of  terms  in  article  I  thereof. 

(2)  Any  importation  Into  the  United 
States  of  fish  or  wildlife  shall,  if — 

(A)  such  fish  or  wildlife  Is  not  an  endan- 
gered species  listed  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act  but  Is  listed  in  Appendix  n  to  the 
Convention, 

(B)  the  taking  and  exportation  of  such 
fish  or  wildlife  Is  not  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  and  all  other  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  the  Convention 
have  been  satisfied, 

(C)  the  f^pllcable  requirements  of  sub- 
sectlona  (d) ,  (e) .  and  (f )  of  this  section  have 
been  satisfied,  and 

(D)  such  importation  is  not  made  In  the 
course  of  a  commercial  activity, 

be  presumed  to  be  an  importation  not  in 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Imports  and  Exports. —  (1)  It  U  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  engage  In  business 
as  an  Importer  or  exporter  of  fish  or  wild- 
life (other  than  shellfish  and  fishery  pro- 
ducts which  (A)  are  not  listed  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act  as  endangered  species 
or  threatened  species,  and  (B)  are  Imported 
for  purposes  of  human  or  animal  consump- 
tion or  taken  in  waters  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  on  the  high  seas 
for  recreational  purposes)  or  plants  without 
first  having  obtained  permission  from  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  Any  person  required  to  obtain  per- 
mission under  paragraph  ( I )  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall — 

(A)  keep  such  records  as  will  fully  and 
correctly  disclose  each  Importation  or  ex- 
portation of  fish,  wildlife,  or  plants  made  by 
him  and  the  subsequent  disposition  made  by 
him  with  resi)ect  to  such  fish,  wildlife,  or 
plants; 

(B)  at  all  reasonable  times  upon  notice  by 
a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary, afford  such  representative  access  to 
his  places  of  business,  an  opp>ort  unity  to 
examine  his  lnvent<»y  of  imported  fish,  vvild- 
liie,  or  plants  and  the  records  required  to  be 
kept  under  subj>aragraph  (A)  of  this  i>ara- 
graph,  and  to  copy  such  records;  and 

(C)  file  such  reports  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  , 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
tilations  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  Reports. — It  Is  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son Importing  or  expwrting  fish  or  wUdllfe 
(Other  than  shellfish  and  fishery  products 
which  (1)  are  not  listed  pursuant  to  section 
4  of  this  Act  as  endangered  or  threatened 
species,  and  (2)  are  Imported  for  purposes  of 
human  or  anlma!  consumption  or  taken  in 
waters  under  the  Jurlsdlctlcm  of  the  United 
Statfs  or  on  the  high  seas  for  recreational 
purposes)  or  plants  to  fall  to  fUe  anv  declara- 
tion or  report  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  enforcement  of  this  Act  or 
to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Convention. 

(f)  Designation  or  Ports — (1)  It  Is  un- 
lawful for  any  person  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  SUtes  to  import  Into 
or  export  from  the  United  SUtes  anv  fish  dr 
wUdllfe  (Other  than  shellflah  and'  fisherr 
products  which  (\)  are  not  listed  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act  aa  endangered  spectea 
or  threatened  species,  and  (B)  are  Impjorted 
for  purposes  of  human  or  animal  consump- 
tion or  Uken  In  waters  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  on  the  high  seas  for 
recreational  purposes)  or  plants,  exoept  at  a 
port  or  FHjrts  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  For  the  purpose  of  facUltattx^ 
enforcement  of  this  Act  aud  reducing  the 
costs  thereof,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing,  may.  by  regulation,  designate 
porta  and  change  such  designations.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  under  ruch  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  may  permit 
the  Importation  or  exportation  at  nondeslg- 
nated  ports  In  the  Interest  of  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  flsh  or  wUdlUe  or  plants,  or  for 
other  reasons  If,  in  his  discretion,  he  deems 
It  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Any  port  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Act  of  December  5,  1969  (16 
TJS.C.  666cc-4(d)  ).  shall.  If  such  designation 
Is  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  be  deemed  to  be  a  port 
designated  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  otherwise  provldee. 

(g)  Violations. — It  Is  unlawful  for  any 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  commit,  solicit 
another  to  commit,  or  cause  to  be  committed. 
any  offense  defined  In  this  section. 

rXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Piajdrrs.— The  Secretary  may 
permit,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  any  act  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  section  9  of  this  Act  for  scientific 
purposes  or  to  enhance  the  propagation  or 
survival  of  the  affected  species. 

(b)  Hardship  Exxmptions. —  (1)  If  any 
person  enters  Into  a  contract  with  respect  to 
a  species  of  flsh  or  wildlife  or  plant  beforw 
the  date  of  the  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  notice  of  consideration  of  that 
species  as  an  e.idangered  species  a.id  the  yub- 
Fequent  listing  of  that  species  as  an  endang- 
ered species  pu^3ua.^t  to  section  4  of  this  Act 
win  cau5e  undue  economic  hardship  to  such 
person  under  the  contract,  the  Secretary.  In 
order  to  minimize  such  hardship,  may  ex- 
empt such  person  from  the  application  of 
section  9(a)  of  thU  Act  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  If  such  person 
applies  to  him  for  such  exemption  ana  In- 
cludes with  such  application  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  prove 
such  hardship:  except  that  (A)  no  such  ex- 
emption shall  be  for  a  duration  of  more  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  notice  of  consideration 
of  the  species  concerned,  or  shall  apply  to  a 
quantity  or  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants  in  ex- 
cess of  that  specified  by  the  Secretary:  (B) 
the  one-year  period  for  those  species  oif  fish 
or  wildlife  listed  by  the  Secretary  as  en- 
dar.!:er«l  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  expire  In  accortiance  with  the  terms 
of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  December  5  1969 
(83  Stat.  375):  and  (C)  no  such  exemption 
may  be  granted  for  the  importation  or  ex- 
•portation  of  a  specimen  listed  In  Appendix 
I  of  the  Convention  which  Is  to  be  used  In 
a  commercial  activity. 

(2)  Aa  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"undue  economic  hardship"  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to: 

(A>  substantial  economic  loss  resulting 
from  Inabllltv  caused  bv  this  Act  to  perform 
contrncts  with  respect  to  species  of  fluh  and 
wUdUfe  entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  a 
notice  of  consideration  of  such  specie*  as  an 
endangered  speclee: 

(B)  substantial  economic  Ir«»  to  persons 
who,  for  the  year  prior  to  the  notice  of  con- 
sideration of  such  ipecles  as  an  endangered 
species,  derived  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
income  from  the  lawful  tatting  of  any  listed 
species,  which  taking  would  be  made  unlaw- 
ful under  this  Act:  or 

iCi  curtailment  of  subsistence  taking 
made  unlawful  under  thU  Act  bv  persons  H) 
not  reasonably  able  to  secure  other  9ourc«  of 
subsistence:  and  (II  i  dependent  to  a  sub- 
■tantial  extent  upon  hunting  and  fishing  for 
•ubautence;   and   (lU)    who  muat  engac«  in 
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ruch  curtailed  taking  for  subsistence  pur- 
poses. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  further  re- 
quirements for  a  showing  of  undue  economic 
hardship  as  he  deems  fit.  Exceptions  granted 
under  this  section  may  be  limited  by  the 
Secretary  In  his  discretion  as  to  time.  area, 
or  other  factor  of  applicability. 

(c)  Noncx  AND  Rxvnw. — The  Secretary 
shall  publish  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  each  application  for  an  exemption  or  per- 
mit which  Is  made  under  this  subsection. 
Each  notice  shall  Invite  the  submission  from 
Interested  parties,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  notice,  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments  with  respect  to  the  application. 
Information  received  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
pan  of  any  application  shall  be  available  to 
the  public  as  a  matter  of  public  record  at 
every  stage  of  the  proceeding 

(d)  PxaMiT  AND  Exemption  Pouct. — The 
Secretary  may  grant  exceptions  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  only  If 
he  finds  and  publishes  his  flndlnff-ln  the 
Federal  Register  that  (1)  such  exceptions 
were  applied  for  In  good  faith,  (2)  If  granted 
and  exercised  will  not  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  such  endangered  species,  and 
(3)  will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
policy  set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Alaska  Natives. —  (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  taking  of  any  endangered  spe- 
cies or  threatened  species,  or  the  Importation 
of  any  such  species  taken  pursuant  to  this 
section,  by — 

( A)  any  Indian.  Aleut,  or  Eskimo  who  Is  an 
Al'skan  Native  who  resides  In  Alaska:  or 

(B)  any  non-native  permanent  resident  of 
an  Alaskan  native  village: 
if  such  taking  Is  nrinjarlly  for  subsistence 
pvirpoees.  Non-edible  byproducts  of  apecles 
taken  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  sold  In 
Interstate  commerce  when  made  Into  au- 
thentic native  articles  of  handicrafts  and 
clothing:  except  that  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  non-native 
resident  of  an  .Mi'kan  native  village  found 
br  the  Secretary  to  be  not  primarily  depen- 
d->nt  upon  the  taking  of  fish  and  wildlife  for 
consumption  or  for  the  creation  and  sale  of 
authentic  native  articles  of  handicrafts  and 
clothing. 

(21  Any  taking  uniJer  this  subsection  may 
not  be  accomplUhed  In  a  wasteful  manner. 

(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection — 
(1>  The  term  "subsistence"  Includes  sell- 
ing any  edible  portion  of  fi.sh  or  wildlife  In 
native  villages  and  towns  In  Alaska  for  native 
consumption  n-tthln  native  village*  or  towns: 
and 

(ll»  The  term  "luthentlc  native  articles 
of  handicrafts  and  clothing"  means  Items 
composed  wholly  or  In  .some  significant  re- 
spect of  natural  materials,  and  which  are  pro- 
duced, decor-.ted.  or  fashioned  In  the  exercise 
of  traditional  native  handicrafts  without  the 
use  of  pantographs,  multiple  carvers,  or  other 
mass  copvlng  devices.  Traditional  native  han- 
dicrafts Include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  weav- 
ing, carving,  stitching,  sewing,  lacking,  bead- 
ing, drawing,  and  painting. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  any  species  of 
fish  or  wildlife  which  Is  subject  to  taking 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  is  an 
endangered  species  or  threatened  species, 
and  that  such  taking  materially  and  ncTR- 
tlvely  affecta  the  threatened  or  endangered 
species,  he  may  prescribe  regulations  upon 
the  taking  of  such  species  by  any  such  In- 
dian. Aleut,  Eskimo,  or  non-Native  Alaskan 
resident  of  an  Alaakan  natlTe  village.  Such 
regulations  may  be  established  with  reference 
to  species.  gec)gTaphlcal  description  of  the 
area  Included,  the  season  for  taking,  or  any 
other  factors  related  to  the  reason  for  estab- 
lishing such  regulations  and  consistent  with 


the  policy  of  thla  Act.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  prescribed  after  a  notice  and  hearings  in 
the  affected  Judicial  dUtrlcts  of  Alaska  and 
as  otherwise  required  by  section  103  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  and 
shaU  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  need  for  their  Imposition* 
ha*  disappeared. 

penalties  and  enpobcememt. 
Sec.  11.  (a)  Civil  PENALTixa.—  (i)  Any  per- 
son who  knowingly  violate*,  or  who  know- 
ingly commits  an  act  In  the  course  of  a  com- 
merclal  activity  which  violates,  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  or  any  provision  of  any  permit 
or  certificate  lasued  hereunder,  or  of  any  reg- 
ulauon  lasued  In  order  to  Implement  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)   (A).  (B).  (C).  (D).  (E).  or  (P), 
(a)(2)  (A).  (B).or  (C).  (c).  (d)  (other  than 
a  regulation  relating  to  recordkeeping  or  fil- 
ing of  reports),  (f)  or  (g)  of  section  9  of  this 
Act,  may  be  assesed  a  clvU  penalty  by  the 
Secretary  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
violation.  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates, 
or   who   knowingly  commits   an   act   in   the 
course  of  a  commercial   activity  which  vio- 
lates, any  provision  of  any  other  regulation 
Issued  under  this  Act  may  be  assessed  a  civU 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  each   such   violation.   Any   person 
who  otherwise  violates  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  any  regulation,  permit,  or  certificate 
Issued  hereunder,  may  be  aaseeaed  a  clvU  pen- 
alty by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  such  violation.  No  penalty  may  be 
assessed  under  this  subsection  unless  such 
person  is  given  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  with  respect  to  such  violation.  Each 
violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense.  Any  such 
civil  penalty  may  be  remitted  or  mitigated 
by  the  Secretary    Upon  any  faUure  to  pay  a 
penalty  assessed  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  Institute  a  clvU  action  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  State*  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person   is  found,   resides,  or   transacts 
buslneo*  to  collect  the  penalty  and  such  court 
shall   have  Jurisdiction   to   hear   and  decide 
any  such  action.  The  court  shall  hear  such 
action  on  the  record  made  before  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  sustain  his  action  If  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole. 

(2)  Hearings  held  during  proceedings  for 
the  assessment  of  civil  penalties  authorized 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  section  564  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  The  Secretary 
may  issue  subpenaa  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents,  and 
admlnUter  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  to  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any  person  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application  by  the  United 
States  and  after  notice  to  such  person,  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
before  the  Secretary  or  to  appear  and  pro- 
duce documents  before  the  Secretary,  or  both, 
and  any  faUure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
, contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Criminal  Violations. — (1)  Any  person 
who  willfully  commits  an  act  which  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  of  any  permit  or 
certificate  Issued  hereunder,  or  of  any  reg- 
ulation Issued  In  order  to  Implement  sub- 
section (a)(1)  (A).  (B).  (C).  (D).  (E),  or 
(F);  (a)(2)  (A).  (B).CH-  (C)  (c).(d)  (other 
than  a  regulation  relating  to  recordkeeping 
or  filing  of  reports,  (f)  or  (g)  of  section  9 
of  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
rot  more  than  $20,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who 
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willfully  commits  an  act  which  violates  any 
provision  of  any  other  regulation  Issued  un- 
der this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(2)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  which 
has  Issued  a  lease,  license,  permit,  or  other 
agreement  authorizing  the  use  of  Federal 
lands.  Including  grazing  of  domestic  live- 
stock, to  any  person  who  is  convicted  of  a 
criminal  violation  of  thla  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion, permit,  or  certificate  issued  hereunder 
may  Immediately  modify,  suspend,  or  revoke 
each  leewe,  license,  permit,  or  other  agree- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  also  suspend  for 
a  period  of  up  to  one  year,  or  cancel,  any 
Federal  hunting  or  fishing  permits  or  stamps 
issued  to  any  person  who  is  convicted  of  a 
criminal  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation,  permit,  or  certificate 
Issued  hereunder.  The  United  States  shall  not 
be  liable  for  the  payment*  of  any  compensa- 
tion, reimbursement,  or  damages  In  connec- 
tion with  the  modification,  suspension,  or 
revocation  of  any  leases,  licenses,  permits, 
stamps,  or  other  agreements  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(c)  District  CoiraT  Jttrisdiction. — The 
several  district  court*  of  the  United  States, 
Including  the  courts  enumerated  In  section 
480  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall  have 
Jxirlsdlctlon  over  any  actions  arising  under 
this  Act.  For  the  purpoee  cf  this  Act,  Ameri- 
can Samoa  shall  be  Included  within  the  Judi- 
cial district  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 

(d)  Rewards. — Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  cf  the  civil  penalty  or  fine  paid,  but 
not  to  exceed  $2,500.  to  any  person  who  fur- 
nishes Information  which  leads  to  a  finding 
of  civil  violation  or  a  conviction  of  a  criminal 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  or  permit  Issued  thereunder.  Any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  or  local  government  who  furnishes 
Information  or  render.'  service  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  payment  under  this  section. 

(e)  Entorcement. — (1)  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  any  regulations  or  p)ermlts  Is- 
sued pursuant  thereto  shall  be  enforced  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  or  all  such 
Secretaries.  Each  such  Secretary  may  utilize 
by  agreement,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, the  personnel,  services,  and  facilities 
of  any  other  Federal  agency  or  any  State 
agency  for  purposes  of  enforcing  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  magis- 
trates m:\y.  within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions, upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  show- 
ing probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants  or 
other  process  as  may  be  required  for  enforce- 
ment c4  this  Act  and  anv  regulation  Issued 
thereunder. 

(3)  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  to  enforce  this  Act 
may  detain  for  Inspection  and  Inspect  any 
package,  crate,  or  other  container.  Including 
Its  contents,  and  all  accompanying  docu- 
ments, upon  Importation  or  exportation. 
Such  person  may  execute  and  serve  any  ar- 
rest warrant,  search  warrant,  or  other  war- 
rant or  civil  or  criminal  process  Issued  by  any 
officer  or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for 
enforcement  of  this  Act.  Such  person  so  au- 
thorized may  search  and  seize,  with  or  with- 
out a  warrant,  as  authorized  by  law.  Any  fish, 
wildlife,  property  or  Item  so  seized  shall  be 
held  by  any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secrear>-  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  pending  dispoeltlon  of 
civil  or  criminal  proceedings,  or  the  Institu- 


tion of  any  action  In  rem  for  forfeiture  of 
such  fish,  wildlife,  property,  or  item  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection:  except 
that  the  Secretary  may,  In  lieu  of  holding 
such  flsh,  wildlife,  property,  or  Item,  permit 
the  owner  or  consignee  to  poet  a  bond  or 
other  surety  satlsfactorv  to  the  Secreta,rv 

(4)  (A)  All  flsh  or  wildlife  or  plants  taken. 
possessed,  sold,  purchased,  offered  for  sale 
or  purchase,  transported,  delivered,  received, 
carried,  shipped,  exported  or  Imported  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  reg- 
ulation made  pursuant  thereto,  or  any  per- 
mit or  certificate  issued  herei;nder  shall  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  to  the  United  States. 

(B)  All  guns,  traps,  nets,  and  other  equip- 
ment, vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft,  and  other 
means  of  transportation  used  to  aid  the  tak- 
ing, possessing,  selling,  purchasing,  offering 
for  sale  or  purchase,  transporting,  delivering, 
receiving,  carrj'ing,  shipping,  exporting,  or 
Importing  of  any  flsh  or  wildlife  or  plants  in 
violation  of  this  Act,  any  regulation  made 
pursuant  thereto,  or  any  permit  or  certifi- 
cate issued  there  tinder  shall  be  subject  to 
forfeiture  to  the  United  States  upon  con- 
viction of  a  criminal  violation  pursuant  to 
section  U  ( b)  ( 1 )  of  thla  Act. 

(5)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  a 
vessel  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
disposition  of  such  vessel  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeiture,  shall  apply  to 
the  seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred,  or  al- 
leged to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  insofar  as  such  provisions 
of  law  are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  except  that 
all  powers,  rights,  and  duties  conferred  or 
Imposed  by  the  customs  laws  upon  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Treasury  Department 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  ex- 
ercised or  performed  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
such  persons  as  he  may  designate. 

(f)  Regclations. — The  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retan-  of  the  Treasur>-,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating,  are  authorized  to  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce 
this  Act,  and  charge  reasonable  fees  for  ex- 
penses to  the  Government  connected  with 
permits  or  certificates  authorized  by  this 
Act  including  processing  applications  EOid 
reasonable  Inspections,  and  with  the  transfer, 
board,  handling,  or  storage  of  flsh  or  wildlife 
or  plants  and  evidentiary  Items  seized  and 
forfeited  under  this  Act.  All  such  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  which  Is  current  and  charge- 
able for  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  services. 
Appropriated  funds  may  be  exp>ended  pend- 
ing reimbursement  from  parties  in  Interest. 

(g)  CrrizEN  Suits — (1)  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  any  per- 
son may  commence  a  civil  suit  on  his  own 
behalf— 

(A)  to  enjoin  any  person.  Including  the 
United  States  and  any  other  governmental 
Instrumentality  or  agency  (to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution),  who  Is  alleged  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  regula- 
tion Issued  under  the  authority  thereof:  on 

(b)  to  compel  the  Secretary  to  apply,  pur- 
suant to  section  6(g)  (2)  (B)  (II)  of  this  Act, 
the  prohibitions  set  forth  In  or  authorized 
pursuant  to  section  4(d)  or  section  9(a)  (1) 
(B)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  taking  of 
any  resident  endangered  species  or  threat- 
ened species  within  any  State. 
The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy 
or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  to  enforce 
any  such  provision  or  regulation,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  any  civil  suit,  commenced  under 
subparagraph  (B)  the  district  court  shall 
compel  the  Secretary  to  apply  the  prohibition 
sought  If  the  court  finds  that  the  allegation 


that  an  emergency  exists  Is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(2)  (A)  No  action  may  be  commenced  un- 
der subparagr^h  (1)  (A)   of  this  section — 

(I)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  written  notice 
of  the  violation  has  been  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  to  any  alleged  violator  of  any  such 
provision  or  regulation: 

(II)  If  the  Secretary  has  commenced  action 
to  Impose  a  penalty  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section;  or 

(iU)  If  the  United  States  has  commenced 
and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  criminal  action 
In  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a  State  to 
redress  a  violation  of  any  such  provision  or 
regulation. 

(B)  No  action  may  be  commenced  under 
subparagraph  (1)(B)   of  this  section — 

(I)  prior  to  sUty  days  after  written  notice 
has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  setting  forth 
the  reasons  why  an  emergency  is  thought  to 
exist  with  respect  to  an  endangered  sp>ecies 
or  a  threatened  species  In  the  State  con- 
cerned: or 

(II)  if  the  Secretary  has  commenced  and 
Is  diligently  prosecuting  action  under  section 
6(g)(2)(B)  (11)  of  this  Act  to  determine 
whether  any  such  emergency  exists. 

(3)  (A)  Any  suit  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  In  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  violation  occurs. 

(B)  In  any  such  suit  under  this  subsection 
In  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party, 
the  Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary,  may  Intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(4)  The  court.  In  Issuing  any  final  order  In 
any  suit  brought  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  may  award  costs  of  litiga- 
tion (including  reasonable  attorney  and  ex- 
pert witness  fees)  to  any  p>arty,  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  award  is  appropriate. 

(5)  The  injunctive  relief  provided  by  thla 
subsection  shall  not  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  statute  or  common  law  to  seek 
enforcement  of  any  standard  or  limitation 
or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (including  relief 
against  the  Secretary  or  a  State  aeency.) 

(h)  Coordination  With  Other  Laws. — The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  appropriate  coordination  of 
the  administration  of  this  Act  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  animal  quarantine  laws 
(21  U.S.C.  101-105,  lll-135b,  and  612-614) 
and  section  306  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  ( 19 
U.S.C.  1306).  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  In  any 
manner  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  any  other  law  relating  to 
prohibited  or  restricted  Importations  or  poo- 
session  of  animals  and  other  articles  and  no 
proceeding  or  determination  under  this  Act 
shall  preclude  any  proceeding  or  be  consid- 
ered determinative  of  any  issue  of  fact  or  law 
In  any  proceeding  under  any  Act  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  <if  Agriculture. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  su- 
perseding or  limiting  In  any  manner  the 
functions  and  resf>onsibilltles  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  Including,  without  limitation,  section 
527  of  that  Act  (19  VS.C.  1627).  relating  to 
the  Importation  of  wUdllfe  taken,  kUled. 
pcassessed,  or  exported  to  the  United  States 
In  violation  of  the  laws  or  regulations  of  a 
foreign  country. 

ENDANGERED  PLANTS 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  In  conjunction  with  other  af- 
fected agencies,  is  authorlred  and  directed 
to  review  ( 1 )  species  of  plants  which  are 
now  or  may  become  endangered  or  threat- 
ened and  (2)  methixls  of  adequately  (x>n- 
serving  such  species,  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  .Kci.  the  rwults  of  such 
review  including  recommendations  for  new 
legislation  or  the  amendment  of  exlstirg 
legislation. 
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CONTOaMING  AMCN3MKNTS 

Src.  13.  (a)  SubeecUon  4(C)  oX  the  Act  of 
October  15.  1966  (80  St»t.  938,  16  U  S.C. 
6Mdd(e)),  la  further  amended  by  revising 
the  second  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "With  the  exception  of  endangered 
species  and  threa;ened  species  listed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973  In  SUtea  where- 
in a  cooperative  agreement  does  not  exist 
puniiam  to  section  6(c>  of  that  Act.  noth- 
ing m  this  Act  ah&ll  be  construed  to  author- 
lae  u-.e  Secretaxy  to  control  or  regulate  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  of  resident  flsh  and  wUdlife 
on  lands  not  within  the  system." 

(b)  Subsection  10(a»'of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  (45  Stat.  1224,  16 
U.S.C.  7151(a))  and  subsection  401(a)  of 
the  Act  of  J  :ne  15,  1935  i49  Stat.  3«.  16 
fSC.  715s(ai).  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "threatened  with  extinction."  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"Usted  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Endan- 
gered Srecies  Act  of  1373  as  endangered 
soecies  cr  threatened  species.". 

iC)  Section  7iai  (  U  of  the  Land  and  Water 
rcnserTa:;on  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C. 
4601 — 9(a)  il>  (  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"THSEATBStD  SPECiKs  —  Por  anv  national 
area  which  may  be  authorized  for  the  pres- 
er.atlon  of  species  of  flah  or  wildlife  that 
are  :hre.i*ened  with  extinction." 
ard  '.-sen.ng  m  lieu  thereof  the  following- 
"ENDA-vcraH)  Spkcixs  a.xd  Tbkkatsnkd 
SPEcirs— For  lands,  waters,  or  Interests 
therein,  the  acq\:isltlon  of  which  Is  author- 
ized under  section  5(a)  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973.  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  endangered  or  threatened 
species  of  flsh  or  wildlife  or  plants." 

rdi  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  September  26.  1962  as  amended  (76 
Stat  653.  16  use  460k-l).  u  amended  to 
read  as  follow?  • 

"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
area*  of  land,  or  Interests  therein  which  are 
suitable  for — 

"(1)  Incidental  flah  and  wildlife-oriented 
recreations!  deT»lopment 
"1 21  the  protection  of  natural  r«v>urces. 
"(3)  the  conservation  of  endanarered  spe- 
cies or  threatened  species  listed  by  the  Ser- 
retary  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Endanger- 
ed Soecle^  Act  of  1973  or 

"'4)  carrvtnp  out  two  or  mor»  of  the  pi:r- 
poxes  se'  forth  In  naraeraphs  (n  throueh 
'3)  of  tMs  section  and  are  adjacent  to  or 
within  the  sa'd  conser\-atlon  areas  except 
that  the  acquL^itlon  of  anv  land  or  Interest 
therein  pursuant  to  this  sertion  .shall  be  ac- 
complished onlv  with  such  funds  as  may  be 
approorlated  therefor  by  the  Congress  or 
donated  .or  stich  purposes  but  such  propertv 
shAil  not  be  acculred  with  funds  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  Federal  mlijratory  bird  hunt- 
l•^«C  Stamps  " 

JVr^JP"*  **"'^«  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of    972   (16  U5C.   1361-1407)    is  amended- 

n  >  by  strtklng  out  "Endancrered  Species 
Consolation  .^ct  of  1969"  In  section  3  rii  (B) 
thereof  aid  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:  -endangered  Species  Act  of  1973-- 

'2>  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  the  En- 
dangered Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969" 
n  section  101(8)f3)(B)  thereof  and  insert- 
Inp  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  threat- 
ened species  pursuant  to  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973': 

(^3)  by  strtklng  out  "endangered  under  the 
.IZ^J-^^*^  Species  Conservation  Act  of 
i9«3  in  section  102rb)(3)  thereof  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  the  following  "an 
e.Tdar.gered  species  or  threatened  species  pur* 

f^.'    ***    '***    =n<»*nK«re<l    Spines    Act    of 
1973":   and 

<4)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Interior  such 
revuions  of  the  Enda.'.gered  Species  LUt  au- 
thorized by  the  Endangered  Species  Con- 
servation Act  of  ia«9."  In  section  202(a)  (6) 
inereof  and  Iraertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing    "such   rerlslons  of   the   cnd*agerMl 


spedea  list  and  threatened  sp«clea  list  pub- 
Uahed  pursuant  to  section  4( c  i  ( 1)  of  the  Bn- 
dAngered  Species  Act  of  1973". 

(f)  Section  2(1)  of  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-616)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor 
under  Public  Law  91-136**  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thareof  the  words  "or  threatened  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973" 

ariT.Ai-cii 

S«c.  14.  The  Endangered  Species  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1969  (sections  1  through  3  of  the 
Act  of  October  15.  1966.  and  sections  1 
through  6  of  the  Act  of  December  5.  1969; 
16  use    668aa — 668cc-6),  Is  repealed 

AtrrHOBIZATIO!«    or    APPSOPaiATlONS 

Sec.  15.  Except  as  authorized  In  section  6 
Of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated— 

(A)  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  not  to  exceed  •8,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  to  enable  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  such  functions  and 
responsibilities  as  It  may  have  been  given 
under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  to 
enable  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  carr>' 
out  such  functions  and  responsibilities  as 
It  may  have  been  given  under  this  Act. 

OTTCnV*    OATZ 

Sxc  16  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

MASIKT  ICAMMAL  PaOTTCTlO}*   ACT  OT    1972 

Sec.  17.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  take 
precedence  over  any  more  restrtctlve  con- 
flicting provision  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Pro-ectlon  Act  of  1972. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bin.  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bin.   Insert  the   following:    "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  en- 
dangered and  threatened  species  of  flsh.  wUd- 
llfe.  aid  plants,  and  for  o'her  purposes" 
And  the  Hou^e  airree  to  the  same 
Philip  A  H\«r. 
John  V  Ttjnnit. 
Ttd  Sttvens. 
F«ANK  E   Mo.«»s. 
MARiow  W  Cook. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

LZOWOR    K     STTU.IVAN, 

John  D  DiNCEtL 
Geobcx  a  GoooLrvc, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr  Pr»>.«:ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Paul  cWnlng- 
h.nm  and  Earl  Costello,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committer?  on  Commerre.  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  on  the  Senate  floor 
during  the  ronsideratlon  of  this  confer- 
ence report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  i*  "-o  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  President,  today, 
the  Senate  wUl  complete  action  on  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  Hope- 
fully, the  measure  will  soon  clear  the 
House  and  be  sent  to  the  President. 

Aa  floor  manager  of  the  bill  last  July, 
and  as  a  Senate  confe.ee.  I  know  how- 
much  time  and  effort  has  gone  into  this 
bill.  I  believe  the  sUff  members  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 


Committee  should  be  commended  for 
their  efforts.  There  were  difficult  prob- 
lems to  resolve  because  the  legislation 
was  technically  and  geographically  com- 
plex. But  I  believe  that  the  final  product 
will  greatly  improve  our  ability  to  pro- 
tect species  of  fish  and  wildlife  which  are 
in  imminent  danger. 

The  conferees  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  simply  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  Implement  the  act 
Immediately,  and  thus  set  up  a  system 
of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  which  will 
have  the  Initial  responsibility  for  man- 
agement of  resident  species. 

An  important  provision  of  the  bill  dele- 
gates listing  of  endangered  species  to  the 
managing  agencle?— the  National 
Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration and  the  Interior  Department. 
The  CommeiTe  Deoartment  mav  list 
species,  but  is  prohibited  from  delisting 
without  NOA^  and  Interior  concurrence. 
The  bill  established  provides  stiff  pen- 
alties for  violations. 

This  bill  has  been  long  In  coming  and 
is  urgent  in  nature.  In  this  country  alone, 
there  are  over  100  species  listed  as  en-^ 
dangered.  Each  provides  a  service  to  the 
environment  and  represents  a  part  of  an 
immensely  complicated  ecological  sys- 
tem. 

Passage  of  this  act  means  that  the 
Congress  has  responded  positively  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  has  voiced 
ite  concern  for  the  species  which  we  have 
placed  near  extinction  The  Endangered 
Species  Act  responds  to  our  duty  to  re- 
store and  propagate  what  we  have — 
through  carelessness  and  lack  of  under- 
standing—nearly destroyed  forever 

Mr.  STE\'ENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  conferenre  report. 

In  conference  with  the  House,  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  S.  1983  which  we 
recommend  to  the  Senate  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  the  conservation,  protec- 
tion, restoration,  and  propagation  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species  of 
flsh.  wildlife  and  plants. 

I  wish  to  briefly  outline  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report  before  us 
First,  the  bill  will  define  the  term 
"conservation"  to  Include  all  methods 
and  procedures  necessary  to  bring  a 
threatened  or  endangered  species  to  a 
point  where  the  measures  provided  In 
this  are  no  longer  necessary. 

There  is  an  exception  allowing  exclu- 
sion from  protection  by  the  act  wljere  an 
otherwise  endangered  or  threatened 
species  of  insect  presents  a  serious  risk 
to  man.  A  new  definition  of  "commercial 
activity"  delineates  types  of  activities, 
including  trades  and  exchanges  of  ani- 
mals or  animal  products  involving  profit, 
which  are  to  be  treated  under  the  act. 

The  conference  committ«e  discussed  at 
length  the  proper  area  of  resporLslbility 
for  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Commerce.  Con.sequently,  the  act  speci- 
fies that  the  Departments  have  respon- 
sibilities, in  determining  and  changing 
the  status  of  the  species  as  endangered 
or  threatened,  along  the  lines  of  Reorga- 
nization Act  No  4  of  1970.  The  physical 
act  of  maintaining  the  list  will  remain, 
as  it  is  now,  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  conferees  ask  that  every 
effort  be  taken  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  by  the  two  agencies. 
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Considerable  concern  was  demon- 
strated in  conference  over  the  necessity 
for  effecUve  Federal  consultation  with  all 
affected  parties  in  determining  a  species 
t<3  be  endangered  or  threatened.  The 
Senate  bill  required  a  special  advisory 
committee  with  heavy  State  representa- 
tion, for  this  purpose.  The  House  did  not. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  be  eliminated  from  the  bill 
but  that  consiiltation  be  strenghened  to 
Include  special  notification  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  affected  States,  along  with 
public  notification,  and  that  the  State  be 
given  a  minimum  of  90  days  to  comment. 
The  conferees  strengthened  the  proce- 
dures for  public  participation  by  requir- 
ing an  extended  period  of  public  notice 
of  proposed  regulation,  not  less  than  60 
days,  providing  for  discretionary  hear- 
ings, and  establishing  procedures  for 
emergency  action. 

Recognizing  that  effective  programs 
for  the  conservation  of  endangered  spe- 
cies requires  the  acquisition  of  habitat 
crucial  to  the  species,  both  bills  pro- 
vided such  authority.  The  Senate  bill 
limited  that  authority  to  habitat  for  flsh 
and  w  ildlife  alone.  The  conferees  adopted 
the  House  version,  which  extends  the  au- 
thority to  include  plant  habitat.  Author- 
ity is  extended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, but  it  is  anticipated  that  he  will 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  cases  involving  marine  species  over 
which  Commerce  has  sole  jurisdiction 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4.  Fur- 
thermore, nothing  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  from  seeking  specific 
legislative  authority  to  acquire  land 
needed  for  NCAA's  programs. 

Initially,  the  House  bill  placed  basic 
responMbility  for  establishing  and  ad- 
ministering the  endangered  species  pro- 
gram In  the  Federal  Gowmment.  and 
provided  for  the  development  of  coop- 
erative programs  with  concerned 
agencies. 

The  Senate  accepted  this  and  added  a 
new  section  16  onto  the  bill  to  shift 
basic  responsibility  back  to  the  States. 
The  conferees  approved  a  section  giving 
the  States  the  fundamental  roles  regard- 
ing resident  species  for  up  to  15  months. 
or  120  days  after  the  relevant  State 
legislature  has  adjourned.  This,  it  Is 
hoped,  will  encourage  the  States  to  de- 
velop their  ot^-n  strong  progr.^ms. 

Both  bills  provided  grant  programs  for 
the  States,  but  the  Senate  authorized  $10 
million  over  a. 3 '2  year  period  whUe  the 
House  provision  was  open-ended.  The 
Senate  version  W£is  accepted  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  each  au- 
thorized international  endangered  spe- 
cies programs,  but  the  Senate  restricted 
the  programs  to  countries  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available.  The  confer- 
ees adopted  the  House  version  which 
stipulates  that  where  counterpart  funds 
are  available  they  will  be  used  In  prefer- 
ence to  appropriated  funds. 

The  conferees  rewrote  the  section  pro- 
viding exceptions  for  certain  Alaska  na- 
tives generally  following  the  lines  of  the 
Senate  bill,  which  provides  similar  ex- 
ceptions for  certain  non-native  residents 
of  native  communities.  The  House  re- 
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ceded  to  the  Senate  in  allowing  the  State 
of  Alaska  to  restrict  native  and  non- 
native  taken  as  part  of  a  State  operated 
endangered  species  program.  Although 
the  native  exemption  is  not  intended  to 
supercede  the  Marine  Mamma]  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  it  does  Eillow  the  Uking 
of  marine  mammals  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  conferees  developed  new  language 
in  the  penalties  and  enforcement  section, 
mainly  to  strengliien  the  delineation  of 
penalties  for  knowing  or  commercial  vi- 
olation as  oppKKed  to  erroneous  casual 
purchase  of  items  by  tourists. 

House  language  was  adopted  provid- 
ing for  agents  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  inspect,  packages  and  crates 
upon  Importation  or  exportation,  similar 
to  the  authority  now  exercised  bv  cus- 
toms agents.  The  Conferees  stressed  that 
they  are  prepared  to  reexamine  this  sec- 
tion In  the  near  future,  to  ensure  that 
the  authority  Is  not  l)elng  abused. 

The  conferees  accepted  a  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  assigning  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  study  any  problems  in 
interstate  commerce  in  endangered  spe- 
cies of  plants. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  this  Senate  to 
support  this  conference  approved  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973.  There 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  extend- 
ing protection  for  those  animals  which 
cannot  fend  for  themselves  against  the 
destructive  actions  of  mankind. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  order  that 
I  might  make  an  Immediate  re\iew  of  the 
conference  report,  would  the  President  of 
the  Senate  mind  if  we  had  a  short 
quorum  call,  so  that  I  might  see  that  the 
report  contains  the  proper  language? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  secured  an  amend- 
ment on  this  bill,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  well  knows,  havinc  been  man- 
ager of  the  bill  during  that  time.  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  certain  lan- 
guage from  page  18  of  the  report  of  the 
managers,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  section  added 
on  the  Floor  by  Senator  Cook  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  road  through  the 
Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting  Area  In  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest.  Opponents  of  the  road 
fear  that  Its  construction  will  do  irreparable 
damage  to  the  area  and  urge  the  construction 
of  a  more  expensive  road  to  go  around  the 
Hunting  Area. 

By  the  way,  I  might  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  record  that  the  increased  ex- 
pense, as  far  as  I  know,  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $65,000.  out  of  a  con- 
tract totaling  approximately  $1,990,000. 

Proponents  of  the  road  respond  that  It 
will  not  dastroy  the  character  of  the  ar«a  and 


wUI  be  desirable.  The  House  recently  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act.  which.  If  enacted,  would  aUow 
construction  of  the  road  after  public  review 
of  the  final  NEPA  environmental  Impact 
statement. 

In  light  of  the  considerable  controversy  on 
the  subject,  the  conferees  felt  that  this 
Issue  ought  not  to  be  resolved  by  Inclusion 
of  this  section  In  the  bill,  but  that  It  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  full  hearings  to  be 
held  or  the  question  by  the  proper  CkMnmlt- 
tees  of  Congress.  Accordingly  the  section  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  with  the  understand- 
ing and  hope  that  such  hearings  might  be 
expeditiously  completed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  totally  and  com- 
pletely In  accord  with  the  language  of 
the  conference  report.  I  merely  wished 
to  read  this  statement  into  the  Record 
for  the  purpose  of  reaffirming  this  Sen- 
ators position  In  regard  to  this  project 
and  its  impact. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
that,  during  the  course  of  the  confer- 
ence, we  were  able  to  work  this  arrange- 
ment out,  and  I  have  no  objection  to'  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  and  Its  immediate  passage 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say.  as  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  and  one  of  the  conferees,  that  I  sup- 
port hearings  on  the  matter  that  was 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
next  year.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  wfiy 
we  could  not  do  it  in  either  January  or 
February  of  next  year,  and  then  take 
that  bill  up  in  an  expeditious  fashion 
after  hearings  have  been  held.  I  know  I 
am  not  only  speaking  for  myself,  but  also 
for  the  other  Senators  on  the  majority 
side  of  our  committee. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  a  result  of  the 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  the  con- 
ference committee  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  we  were  able  to  conclude  that 
conference,  and  conclude  it  in  a  way  that 
I  think  has  justified  not  only  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on 
the  matter  that  he  has  related,  but  also 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress wanted  to  have  this  endangered 
species  bill  passed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  California,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  indulgence  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  quesUon 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALl, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  What  Is  the 
will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Wn.- 
Li»M«:'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
onlei-eii. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGPflTION  OF 
SENATORS  HATFIELD.  MATHIAfl. 
GRIFFIN,  AND  ROBERT  C  BYRD 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  susk  unanimous  consent  that,  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sena- 
tors be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  and  in  the  order  stated: 

Senators  Hatfield,  Mathias.  Griitin, 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRA^'SACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  • 


ADDITIONAL  biiLUND  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
FOR    INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HR.  620 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message: 

Resol-ed.  That  -he  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
620)  entitled  'An  Art  to  establish  within 
the  Denartment  of  the  Interior  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretiry  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes  " 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  to  H  R.  620  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Senators 
Jackson.  Metcalf,  ABouRtzK.  Bartlett. 
and  Stevens  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


QUORL'M    CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY^D  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  •of  a  quonmi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    10   AM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  In  accordance 


with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  imtll  10  am.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
7:07  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  December  20,  1973, 
at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  19. 1973 : 
In  trx  Akmt 

The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment in  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  laU: 
To  be  colonel.  Regular  Army  and  colonel 
Army  of  the  United  States 

Duke.  Russell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Humphrey,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To   be  captain.   Regular  Army  and  captain. 
Army  of  the  United  States 

Crane.  Matthew  J..  258-«6-1365. 

TTie  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283  through 
3294: 

To  be  major 

Bugay.  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quatannens.  Louis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Bode.  Donald  D  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eckert.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shegog.  James  H  ,  229-4&-749a. 

Traylor.  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Blakeslee,  Don  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blaney.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Copley.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Curl.  Walton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oandy.  Charles  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oulnn.  John  W  .  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hayes.  Brian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Home.  Daniel  W  .  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Jones.  Robert  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason.  Richard  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mooney.  D.<»rrel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

M  ser.  Richard  P  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Omeara.  Thomas  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pr\or.  .lames  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts.  Herbert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hollow,  John  A..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rucker,  TInsley  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  John  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schroeder.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  David  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warncke,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler.  Bnice  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Williams.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

Moore,  John  W.  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roden,  William  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 
To  be  captain 

Albee,  Donna  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alderson.  Gerald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Antonlni.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold.  Joseph  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Badger,  Gary  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey,  Mary  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Baker.  Kim  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beauchamp.  Roy  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BrlUant,  Eugene  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brockschmldt,  Predrlc  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cavanesa.  George  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CoAta.  Jacqueline  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cuddy,  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Dlvaientln,  Anthony.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duckworth,  James  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Purukawa.  Theodore  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gabriel,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Genaler,  Ivonna,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamilton,  Robert  A  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heacock,  Edgar  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houston,  Brice  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Johnson,  Ralph  G.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Sandrah  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGarry,  Ann  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McManus,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McQuade.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MetCAlf.  Pranklln  L  ,  186-28^-6370. 

Moore.  Earnest  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moaes.  Morris  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pohlmann.  Bernard  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pope.  Joe  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rankin,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  David  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  William  J.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staley,  David  H  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stenkewlt?.  Charles  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  William  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wehner,  Robert  J  .  396  38-1492. 

Werner.  Joan  D  .  5.^0-66-0817. 

White.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Anna,  David  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrows.  Paul  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bednar,  Carolyn  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell,  Deborah  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berry,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blrdsell.  Carol  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borles,  Robert  P  ,  Jr  ,  217^44-7864. 

Buchheit.  Joseph  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bush.  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Byrum,  James  W  ,  238-68  8178. 
Callan.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr.  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckerson,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DLsmukes,  Julian  M..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUon,  Ernestine.  228  60-8523. 
Ellis,  Ida  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster.  Jean  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pranz.  David  R  ,  513-46  5684 
Oasklll.  Galyr.n  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooethals,  Gerald  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graskl.  Susan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlfflth.  Harold  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outtman.  Linda,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  LarT>-  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamparian.  Phyllis  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herget,  Craig  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irons,  Margaret  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lungerlch,  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeglijewskl.  Judith  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehrer,  Jame«  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobasa,  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kucera.  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Jane  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mader,  Roy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  John  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meade.  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melson.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muldoon,  Terrance  A  .  304—48-2644. 
Mulllns,  Maureen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muschewske.  Rotiert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muskovln,  Marie  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,  Jimmy  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norvell,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  Georgia  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padden.  Terrance  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puett,  Leonard  R..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puhlman.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross,  Patricia  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell.  Gladys  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoener,  Linda  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Ben  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Pamela  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Specht,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Patricia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Story.  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Strzeleckl.  Loma  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sweeney,  Jane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swinger.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TrammeU.  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tudor.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Tutt,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaught,  Richard  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WaU,  Evelyn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb.  Joseph  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wler,  Carolyn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlka,  Judith  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wong,  Eena  Y.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

Anderson,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boggess,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corbin.  Kathleen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalgle,  Wade  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Edgecomb.  Barbara  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frank,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallaway,  Barbara  8  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maltas.  Judy  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Menard,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prucha,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sadler,  Freida  J  .  438-78  8771. 

Skaggs,  Terree  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sparks.  Glenn  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  Candlce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taddlken,  Patricia  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh.  Darleen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitehead.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  Tui  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-129. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Ansbacher.  Rudl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arneson.  Leslie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^ton,  James  K  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bannister,  Gary  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartellonl,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benlncaso,  Prank  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bezreh.  Anthony  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brott,  Walter  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruckman,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cass,  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamllan.  Dlkran  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corby.  Dontdd  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlazball.  Fernando,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dycaico,  Armin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Pagarason,  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pearnow,  Ronald  Q,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peltls.  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olmeoh,  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greely,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haas,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardee,  Erasmus  B..  2G5-48-0078. 

Hawes,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hazlett,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heydom;  William  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill.  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holtzapple.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutton,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Isom,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kopp,  Albert  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larsen.  Lowell  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lennox,  Kenneth  W.,  2fi4-46-0719. 

Undef  jeld,  Ole  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Mansfield,  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Mayfield,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mays,  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarty,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Park,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pauling,  Fred  W.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relster,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sakaklni.  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scavarda.  Angelo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schamber,  Dean  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Soriano,  Pranklln  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUnslfer,  Philip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strader.  Lorenzo  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stuart,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sz>-monskl.  Zdzlslaw,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Top.  Pranklln  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ullsnlk,  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vllabalzac,  Gllber,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Virtue.  Clarence  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williamson,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winter.  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yhap,  Edgar  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zbylskl,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion m  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

AKMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  first  lieute-nant 
Adams,  Mitchell  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Richard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runge,  ChEirles  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  19,  1973: 

Department  of  TSANSPORTATioif 
Rodney  Eugene  Eyster.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Departmenf  or  Justice 
Donald  E.  Walter,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U,S. 

attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana 

for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Denny  L.  Sampson,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 

marshal  for  the  District  of  Nevada  for  the 

term  of  4  years. 

VS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmamekt  Acenct 
Thomas  D.  Davles.  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Department  of  .State 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  of  CalUornla,  a  Por- 
slgn  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Ser\'lce  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Robert  J.  McCloskey,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Am- 
bassador at  Large. 

Arthur  A.  Hartman.  of  New  Jersey,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

Robert  C.  HUl.  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Argentina. 

Lloyd  I.  Miller,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassador 
ExtraordlnauTT  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  th» 
Senate.) 

The  Judiclary 
Herbert  J.  Stem,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  UJ3 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
for  He  has  visited  and  redeemed  His 
people  *  *  *  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness  and  *  *  *  to  guide  our 
feet  into  the  way  of  peace. — Luke  1:  68, 
79. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  come  Thou 
to  new  life  within  us  as  we  worship  Thee 
■  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  FJumine  our  dark- 
ened lives  with  the  light  of  Thy  presence 
and  prepare  our  minds  with  wisdom  for 
the  decisions  we  must  make  and  the 
actions  we  must  take.  Purify  our 
thoughts,  strengthen  our  spirits,  kindle 
anew  within  us  the  attitude  of  good  will, 
and  by  Thy  spirit  fit  us  for  Thy  service 
as  we  serve  our  country  In  this  forum  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Bless  our  country  with  Thy  presence 
as  together  "we  seek  to  And  our  way 
through  the  crisis  now  upon  us.  May  the 
oil  of  integrity  and  good  will  lubricate 
all  our  relationships  and  make  our  life  as 
a  nation  more  smoothly  onward  toward 
greater  things. 

Let  Thy  spirit  rule  among  the  nations 
that  peace  may  be  firmly  established  lor 


the  good  of  all  by  the  goodness  of  all. 
So  shall  Christmas  be  a  reality  In  our 
day. 
■  In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

On  November  29.  1973 : 

HR.  6777.  An  act  to  require  that  reproduc- 
tions and  Imitations  of  coins  and  political 
Items  be  marked  as  copies  or  with  the  date 
of  manufacture; 

H  R.  7582  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 


States  Code,  to  entitle  the  Delegates  In  Con- 
gress from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
make  appointments  to  the  service  academies: 

H.R  8187.  An  act  to  amend  section  2031 
(b)(1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
remove  the  requirement  that  a  Junior  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  unit  at  any  insti- 
tution must  have  a  minimum  numt)er  of 
physically  fit  male  students: 

H.R.  10366.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  4-vear  limitation 
on  additional  active  duty  that  a  nonregular 
officer  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  may  be  re- 
quired to  perform  on  comoletlon  of  training 
at  an  educational  Institution: 

H  R  10369.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  entitlement  to  round 
trip  transportation  to  the  home  port  for  a 
member  of  the  imiformed  services  on  perma- 
nent duty  aboard  a  ship  being  Inactivated 
away  from  home  port  whose  dependents  are 
residing  at  the  home  port:  and 

HJ   Res.  735   Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  In- 
struction  at  the   VS.  Naval   Academy  two 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Empire  of  Iran. 
On  November  30.  1973 : 

H  R.  10937.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
June  6.  1972.  grand  jury  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  December  3.  1973 : 

HR.  11104.  All  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  of  $10,700,000,000  In  the  public 
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debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  period  to  which 
this  temsKjrary  limit  applies  to  June  30.  1974. 
On  December  5,  1973: 
HH.  1353.  An   act   for   the   relief  of  Toy 
Louie  Lin  Heong; 

HM.  1356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ann  E. 
Shepherd; 

HJi.  1367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  B«rtha 
AUcla  Sierra; 

HJl.  1463.  An  act  for  the  r«Uef  of  Kmllla 
Majowicz: 

H  J?  1696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sun  Hwa 
Koo  Kim; 

HR.  1955.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Ines  DElla; 

H  R.  2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Carlos  Recalde  Martorella: 

UJi.  2628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anka 
Kosanovlc; 

H  R  3207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Enid  R.  Pope: 

HR.  3754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bruna  Turr.l.  Grazlella  Tumi,  and  Antonello 
Turnl; 

H  R.  6334.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  uni- 
form application  of  the  position  classtSca- 
tlon  and  general  schedule  pay  rate  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Selective  Service  System; 

H  R.  6828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
E.  Carrera; 

H_R.  6829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Jose  Antonio  Trias: 

HR.  9575.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  en- 
listment and  commissioning  of  women  In  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

HH  10840.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  4,  1950  (64  Stat.  411).  to  provide 
salary  Increases  for  members  of  the  police 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
On  December  6,  1973: 
HR.  9474.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  monthly  rates  of 
disability  and  death  pensions  and  depend- 
e:\cr  and  Indemnity  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  December  8.  1973 : 
H  R.  1948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edgar  P. 
Faullcner  and  Ray  H.  New; 

HR.  1949.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haz«l  W. 
Lawson  and  Lloyd  C.  Johnson; 

H  R  2207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
C    Leeba; 

HR.  2213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cor- 
nelius S.  Ball.  Victor  F.  Mann.  Jr.,  George  J. 
Posner.  Domluick  A  Sgammato.  and  James 
R.  Walsh: 

HR.  3044.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Evans,  publisher  of  the  Colfax  County  Press, 
and  Morris  Odvarka; 

H  R.  3.=>30.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
C.  Lytrle;  and 

H  R  9276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luther 
V    Wlnstead. 

On  December  10.  1973: 
H  R    11710   An  act  to  Injure  that  the  com- 
pensation  and   other  emoluments  attached 
to  :he  OEce  of  Attorney  General  are  those 
which  were  In  effect  on  January  1,  1969. 
On  December  11.  1973: 
HR    4443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ist  Lt. 
Joh;i   P.   Dunn.   Army  of  the  United  States, 
retired;  and 

HR  7446  An  act  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  December  12.  1973; 
H_R.  1328    An  a-t  for  the  relief  of  M    Sgt. 
Eugene  J    Mlkulenia.  U.S.   Army,  retired; 

HR  3751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Fry.  Jr    and  Margaret  E.  Fry; 

HR.  4175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
H.  SUva;  and 

H  R  8406  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
M.  S'arrs. 

On  December  13.  1973: 

HJl.  7210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge 
Downer  and  Victor  L.  Jones. 


On  December  14,  1973: 
HH.  1384.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  leave  system  for  Federal  employees. 
On  December  15,  1973 : 
HH.  974.  A  act  designating  the  Texarka:ia 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur  River  as 
the  "Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake'; 

HJl.  1694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ossle 
Emmons  and  others; 

H-R.  3436.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  right*  In  and  un- 
der lands  In  Onslow  County,  N.C.; 

HR.  6379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B 
Clayton: 

HR.  6007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Swlff- 
Traln  Co.; 

H.R.  6768.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  the  United  Na- 
tions environment  program; 

HJl.  8528.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increasing 
the  amount  of  Interest  paid  on  the  perma- 
nent fund  of  the  U.3.  Soldiers'  and  Airman's 
Home;  and 

HM.  11324.  An  act  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis  for  a  2- 
year  period,  and  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  permit  certain 
daytime  broadcast  stations  to  operate  before 
local  sunrise. 

On  December  18,  1973: 
HJl.  3180.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  proper  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arringion,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
tlUes:  * 

HR.  11441.  An  act  to  postpone  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Headstart  fee  schedule; 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  Joint  committee  print  'Soviet  Eco- 
nomic   Prospects   for   the   Seventies"; 

H.    Con.    Res.    386.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  concurrence  of  the  Congress 
in  naming  the  nuclear-oowered  aircraf-  car- 
rier CVN-70  as  the  U.S.   ship  Carl   Viruon 
and 

H.  Con  Res  402.  Ccncjrrent  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make 
corrections  In  the  enrollment  of  S.  1435. 

The  mesvsage  also  announred  that  tlie 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  Hou^e  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  : 

HR.  8449  An  act  to  expand  the  national 
flood  Insurance  program  by  substantially  In- 
creasing limits  of  coverage  and  total  amount 
of  Insurance  authorized  to  be  outstanding 
and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone  com- 
munities to  participate  In  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  852<>  An  act  to  Implement  the  shrimp 
f.shlng  asrreement  with  Brazil. 


The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  sunend- 
ments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  1435  > 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  an  elected 
Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes'*. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles ; 
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S.  1529.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  agre*ment.s  with 
non-Federal  agencies  for  the  repl»<:enient  of 
the  existing  American  Falls  Dam.  Minidoka 
project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purpo.se.s 

3.  2166.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
opium  from  the  national  stockpile,  and 

S.  2318.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlqx>sal  of 
copper  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  receded  from  Its  amendment 
to  the  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

HJl.  7362.  An  act  to  amend  section  4083(c) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  limits  of  confinements  of  Federal 
prisoners. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested: 

S.  1868.  An  act  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1946  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome; 

S  2432.  An  act  to  estabUsh  a  procedure 
assuring  Congress  the  full  and  prompt  pro- 
duction of  Information  requested  from  Fed- 
eral officers  and  employees. 

S.  2794.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  36  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  con- 
tlnue  making  educational  assistance  and 
subsistence  allowance  payments  to  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  during  periods 
that  the  educational  Institutions  In  which 
they  are  enrolled  are  temporarily  closed  pur- 
suant to  a  policy  proclaimed  by  the  President 
or  because  of  emergency  conditions: 

S.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  the  transmission  of  the  1974 
Economic  Report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee: 

S  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
esUbUsh  a  procedure  assuring  Congress  the 
full  and  prompt  production  of  information 
requested  from  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Case  was  appointed  as  a  conferee  on  the 
blU  (H.R.  11771)  entitled  'An  act  making 
appropriations  for  Foreign  Assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" in  lieu  of  Mr.  Brooke,  excu.sed 


PERMISSION  TO  KILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11575,  a  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONFEaENCE  Repobt  (  H.  Rxpt  No.  93-741) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreeUig  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11575)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  flscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  and  for  other  purpoees."' 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
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That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  14.  26,  72,  73.  76,  83  84  86 
86,  87.  88,  88,  90,  91,  92.  93,  94,  95,  96,'  97,'  98] 
99,  100,  102,  103,  104,  106.  106,  107.  and  113. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2.  4,  5.  8,  16,  17,  18,  21,  22,  24,  29  30, 
31.  32,  33,  37,  38,  41,  46,  47,  48,  63,  64,  59,  60, 
64,  65,  66,  69,  80,  82,  and  108,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»7. 109,950,000";  and  the  .Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  Ho»«e 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»98.482.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ""«1, 649 ,394,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •'$1,087,131,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$327.879,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$340,837,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$2,033,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$445,810,000'";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  i.umbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment ln.<;ert  "$563,266,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$219,233,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  43:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,504,294,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  57:  That  the  Houre 


recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $514,260,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$800,700,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$461,690,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  Uie  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  67,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insen  "$2,722,700,000"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  68.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$800,700,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  70:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  70.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposeA  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,204,200,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  74:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  74.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,393.300.000'-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  77:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  77,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "^12,100,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  81 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  81,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,042,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  101:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  101.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and 
Inserted  by  said  amendment,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.    735.   During   the   current   flscal    year 
upon  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  such  action   is  necessary  m  the 
national  Interest,  he  may.  with  the  approval 
cf    the   Office    of   Management   and    Budget 
transfer   not   to   exceed    $625,000,000   of   the 
appropriations  of  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  mUltary  functions 
(^except  mUltary  construction)  between  such 
appropriations  or  funds  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the  same 
time  period,  as  the  appropriation  or  fund  to 
which  tr.\nsferred :  Provided,  That  such  au- 
thority to  transfer  may  not  be  used  unless 
for  higher  priority  items,  based  on  unfore- 
seen military  requirements,  than  those  for 
which  originally  appropriated,  and  In  no  case 
where  the  Item  for  which  funds  are  requested 
has  been  denied  by  Congress:  Provided  fur- 


ther.  That  Tfc^^Secretary  of  Defense   shall 
notify  the  Con^^  prog3i>tly  of  aU  transferm 
made  pursuant  «s,yJJntfuthorlty. 
And  the  Senate  agree\Q^e  same. 

Amendment  numbered^^409 :  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  109,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  number  stricken  and 
inserted  by  said  amendment  Insert  "742"' 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  nO:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  110, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment! 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  number  stricken 
and  Inserted  by  said  amendment  Insert  ""743"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  ill:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  111,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  number  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment  Insert  "744  ";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  112:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  112.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  745.  No  part  of  the  funds  m  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  prepare  or  present  a 
request  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  reprogramlng  of  ftinds,  unless 
for  higher  priority  items,  based  on  unfore- 
seen military  requirements,  than  those  for 
which  originally  appropriated  and  In  no  case 
where  the  Item  for  which  reprogramlng  Is 
requested  has  been  denied  by  the  Congress. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  114:  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  114.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  aa  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

Sec.  746.  None  of  the  fimds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  furnish  petroleum 
fuels  produced  In  the  continental  United 
States  to  Southeast  Asia  iot  use  bv  non- 
United  States  nationals. 

And   the   Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  115:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  116.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
folows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert: 

TITLE  vm 

DXyENSE    MAVPOWTH    COMMISSION 

There  Is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of 
*400,000  to  the  Defense  Manpower  Commis- 
sion for  use  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  title  Vn  of  the   Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation   Authorization   Act,    1974. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The   committee   of   conference   report   In 
disagreement    amendments    numbered    3     9 
13.  15.  23,  26,  27,  28.  34.  35,  36,  39.  44   45   49* 
50.  51,  62,  55,  56.  58.  62,  71,  76,  78,  and  7b! 
Oeobce  Mahon, 
Robert  L.  P.  Sikes. 
Danixl  J.  PlOOD. 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 
John  J.  McPai-l 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment 77). 
JoBH  J.  Pltnt.  Jr. 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment 77). 

ROBE«T  N.  QlAIMO, 

jAMtE  L.  WamntN, 

WlLIOAM  E.  MiXSHALL. 

Oij:kn  r.  Davis. 
Loris  C.  Wtmak. 
Jack  EnwAKDe, 

E.  A.  CEDEaBEXG 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Hotiae. 
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John  L.  McCXezxan, 
JoHi*  C.  SrxNNia, 
John  O.  PAaroKX, 
Wasakn    O.    Maonx'son, 
^  QTCksrc  Stmincton, 

Milton  R.  Touno, 
Roman  L.  Hbuska, 
Noiua  Cotton. 
Olotomd  p.  Cass 

(except  as  to  omead- 
ment  No.  1 ) , 
MaTtagera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Jonrr   Extlanatost   Statxmknt   or  thb 

COMMITTEZ    or    CONTXKZNCX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houm 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
axnendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
1157S).  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

TTTT-K    I MnUTAST    PERSONNEL 

Military  personnel.  Army 
Amendment  No.  1. — Appropriates  17.109.- 
950.000  Instead  of  •7.131.437.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  •7.098.050.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  total  reduction  of  •101.450.000  Is 
to  be  allocated  to  specific  items  as  contained 
In  the  House  Report.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  reduction  Is  to  be  allocated  by  the 
Army  The  specific  reductions  are  as  follows: 
Armed  Forces  Entrance  and  Examining  Sta- 
tion. t900.000:  Graduate  training.  •6.739.- 
000.  Supp>ort  of  automatic  data  processing. 
tUOO.OOO:  Air  Defense  Operstlons.  •2.000.- 
000:  Parachute  Jump  pay.  •1.900.000.  Race 
relations  counselors.  4750.000;  and  Career 
counselors,  •1.182.000.  Implementation  of 
the  parachute  Jump  pay  reduction  can  be 
deferred  from  ^bruwy  1  to  April  1,  1974 
If  the  Army  desires  to  do  so. 

The  House  has  receded  with  respect  to 
the  Elimination  of  marginal  performers. 
Project  Transition.  Cost  of  living  allowance, 
and  Permanent  change  of  station  travel. 
However,  the  conferees  are  In  agreement  that 
Project  Transition  shall  be  terminated  prior 
to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974.  but  no  specific 
dollar  limitation  is  applied  during  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  remaining  specific  House  reduc- 
tions are  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 

The  Senate  agreed  to  restore  •11.900.000 
of  the  •17.000.000  deleted  from  the  bUl  for 
MUUary  Assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  making  a  total  of  ^42.400.000  available 
for  this  purpose  in  this  appropriation. 

With  respect  to  Items  of  difference  as 
oon-.alr.ed  In  the  reports  but  not  reflected 
by  dollar  changes  or  amendments  to  the  bill, 
the  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the 
House  report  with  respect  to  the  following 
Items  shall  be  in  effect:  Promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  (0-3).  Discontinuation  of 
pre-medlcal  training  for  Academy  cadets. 
Proficiency  pay  for  shortage  skUls.  Account- 
ing and  budgeting  for  permanent  change  of 
statlo.i  moves.  Application  and  use  of  the 
combat  arms  enlistment  bonus,  the  consoli- 
dation of  Race  relations  schools,  and  Medical 
training  for  active  duty  offlcers  The  House 
receded  with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of 
chaplain  schools  and  has  also  agreed  that  the 
Movenwnt  of  household  goods  and  automo- 
biles to  and  from  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  0  3. 
PosaesBlons  and  Territories  shall  be  con- 
duf^ed  tn  a  manner  which  provides  the  same 
prlTUeges  and  benefits  to  military  personnel 
moving  to  and  from  these  locations  as  U  pro- 
vided to  military  personnel  moving  between 
any  other  locations  In  the  Cnlted  SUtes 
The  House  will  request  the  General  Account- 


ing Office  to  conduct  a  review  and  study  on 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  consolidating  the 
Individual  service  Chaplain  schools. 
Military  personnel.  Nary 
Amendment  So.  2.— Appropriates  »5.2T1.- 
350.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  •5^81,995.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  •84J50.000  reduction  is  to  be 
allocated  to  specific  items  as  contained  In  the 
House  report  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
reducUon  is  to  be  aUocated  by  the  Navy.  The 
specific  reductions  are  as  follows:  Career 
counselors.  •930.000;  Race  relauons  counsel- 
ors. •250.000;  Intercultural  relations  coun- 
selors. •145.000;  Graduate  training,  •S- 
578.000;  Enlisted  degree  training.  •0.800.000; 
Southeast  Asia  strength,  $2,475,000;  and  Sup- 
port to  other  Nations,  •1.004,000. 

The  House  has  receded  with  respect  to  the 
Elimination  of  marginal  performers.  Cost  of 
living  allowance,  Strategic  Programs  man- 
ning and  the  Numbers  of  dentists  to  be 
employed  by  the  Navy.  The  remaining  spe- 
cific House  reductions  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

With  respect  to  Items  of  difference  as  con- 
tained In  the  reports  but  not  reflected  by 
dollar  changes  or  amendments  to  the  bUl. 
the  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the 
House  Report  with  respect  to  the  following 
Items  shall  be  in  effect:  Promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  (0-3),  Discontinuation 
of  pre-medlcal  training  for  Midshipmen. 
Shortage  specialty  proficiency  pay.  Budgeting 
and  accounting  for  permanent  change  of 
station  moves,  and  the  Consolidation  of  race 
relations  schools.  The  conferees  are  In  agree- 
ment that  the  Consolidation  of  chaplain 
schools  should  not  be  affected  until  fiirther 
s:udy  has  been  conducted.  The  movement  of 
household  goods  and  automobiles  to  and 
from  Alaska.  HaaaU.  and  0  8  Territories  and 
Possessions  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  provides  the  same  privileges  and  bene- 
fits to  military  personnel  moving  to  and  from 
these  locations  as  Is  provided  to  military 
personnel  moving  between  any  other  loca- 
Uon  m  the  United  States. 

Amendment  No.  J.— Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  which  provides  that  "not 
to  exceed  ^9,900,000  shall  be  available  for 
transfer  to  appropriate  accounts  under  this 
head  for  the  fiscal  years  1969,  1971.  and  1972, 
but  only  in  such  amounts  as  necessary  for 
payments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  unpaid  withholding  taxes,  and  the  ac- 
counts In  such  fiscal  years  shall  be  adjusted 
accordingly"  This  language  Is  necessary  to 
enable  the  Navy  to  pay  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  wIthholdUig  taxes  withheld  from 
the  pay  of  military  personnel  but  never  paid 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  during  fiscal 
years  1969.  1971  and  1972  because  the  ap- 
propriation for  these  years  was  rejxjrted  in 
deficiency  under  Revised  Statutes  3879  (31 
use  6«5i 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 
Amendment  No.  4. — Appropriates   •1,647,- 
000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  •!.. 
549.462,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  •8,800.000  reduction  Is  to  be  al- 
located to  specific  Items  as  contained  In  the 
House  Report.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
reduction  Is  to  be  allocated  by  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  speclflc  reductions  are  as  followj: 
Career  counselors,  •585.000;  and  Graduate 
training.  ^852.000 

The  House  has  receded  with  respect  to  the 
Elimination  of  marginal  performers.  Project 
Transition,  Marine  Corps  personnel  assigned 
outside  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  Cost 
of  living  allowance.  However,  the  conferees 
are  In  agreement  that  Project  Transition 
shall  be  terminated  prior  to  the  end  of  flscal 
year  1974.  but  no  speclflc  dollar  limitation 


is  applied  durjng  flscal  year  1974.  The  re- 
maming  specfltk  House  reductions  were 
•greed  to  by  the  Sejiat* 

With  respect  to  uims  of  difference  as  con- 
tained In  the  reports  but  not  reflected  by 
dollar  changes  or  amendments  to  the  bUi, 
the  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
House  report  with  respect  to  the  following 
items  shall  be  in  effect:  Promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  (0-3),  Shortage  specialty 
proflclency  pay.  Accounting  and  budgeting 
for  permanent  change  of  station  moves.  Ap- 
plication and  use  of  the  combat  arms  en- 
listment bonus,  and  the  Consolidation  of 
race  relations  schools.  The  conferees  are  In 
agreement  that  the  Movement  of  hou.sehold 
goods  and  automobiles  to' and  from  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  and  U-S.  Territories  and  Possessions 
shall  be  conducted  la  a  manner  which  pro- 
vides the  same  privileges  and  benefits  to 
military  personnel  moving  to  and  from  these 
locations  as  Is  provided  to  military  personnel 
moving  between  any  other  locations  In  the 
United  SUtes 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.   5. — Appropriates  •6.863.- 
350.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•6,886.411.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  •eg. 150.000  reduction  is  to  be 
allocated  to  speclflc  items  as  contained  In  the 
House  report.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
reduction  U  to  be  allocated  by  the  Air  Force. 
The  speclflc  reductions  are  as  follows:  Mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  •970.000;  Race  relations 
counselors.  •250,000;  Graduate  training. 
•6.980.000;  and  Southeast  Asia  strength 
levels.  •SJOO.OOO 

The  House  has  receded  with  respect  to  the 
Elimination  of  marginal  performers.  Project 
Transition,  and  Cost  of  living  allowance. 
However,  the  conferees  are  In  agreement  that 
Project  Transition  shall  be  terminated  prior 
to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974.  but  no  speclflc 
dollar  limitation  Is  applied  during  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  remaining  speclflc  House  reduc- 
tions were  agreed  to  by  the  Serate 

With  respect  to  Items  of  difference  as  con- 
tained in  the  reports  but  not  reflected  by 
dollar  changes  or  amendments  to  the  bill, 
the  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
House  report  with  respect  to  the  following 
Items  shall  be  in  effect:  Promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  (0-3).  Discontinuation  of 
pre-medlcal  training  for  academy  cadets. 
Shortage  special  proflclency  pay.  Accounting 
and  budgeting  for  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion moves.  Consolidation  of  race  relations 
schools,  and  Medical  training  for  active  duty 
officers.  The  House  has  receded  with  respect 
to  the  Consolidation  of  chaplain  schools  and 
has  also  agreed  that  the  Movement  of  house- 
hold goods  and  automobiles  to  and  from 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  US.  Possessions  and  Ter- 
ritories shall  be  conducted  In  a  manner 
which  provides  the  same  privileges  and  bene- 
flts  to  military  i>ersonnel  moving  to  and  from 
these  locations  as  Is  provided  to  military  per- 
sonnel moving  between  any  other  locations 
In  the  United  States. 

Reserve  personnel.  Army 
The  conferees  are  m  agreement  that  the 
House  portion  with  respect  to  the  esubllah- 
ment  of  Junior  Reserve  Officers  Reserve  train- 
ing programs  (High  School  ROTO).  The 
House  had  directed  that  no  new  progr.ims  be 
established  until  the  units  not  meeting  cur- 
rent enrollment  criteria  meet  enrollment 
standards  or  are  disestablished. 

Reserve  personnel.  Navy 
The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
portion  of  the  reduction  of  •2.697.000  not 
previously  allocated  is  to  be  allocated  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Navy.  House  Instructions 
with  respect  to  establishment  of  new  Junior 
ROTC  unite  was  agreed  to.  The  conferees  are 
In  agreement  that  Phased  Puree  CV^mponent 
Companies   and   Systems  Analysis  DtvUlons 
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may   be   continued    If   adequate   funds   are 
available  While  the  House  direction  to  phase 
out  these  units  was  not  agreed  to,  the  Navy 
Is  not  precluded  from  phasing  them  out. 
Reserv-e  personnel.  Air  Force 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the 
portion  of  the  reduction  of  ^12.338.000  not 
previously  allocated  U  to  be  allocated  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Air  Ptorce.  House  Instruc- 
tions with  respect  to  establishment  of  new 
Junior  ROTC  units  was  agreed  to. 

TmjE  m — opniATioN   and   maintenance 
Operatiort  and  maintenance,  Army 

Amendment  No.  6. — Appropriates  •98.482.- 
000  instead  of  •93.382,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $104,582,000  as  proposed  by*  the 
Senate. 

The  ccnferees  agreed  that  the  House  re- 
duction of  •3,000,000  applicable  to  air  de- 
fens©  units  should  be  sustained  and  that 
the  Immediate  deactivation  of  these  units 
should  begin.  The  conferees  also  agreed  that 
this  position  Is  applicable  to  the  air  defense 
units  op>erated  by  the  Army  National  Guard. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  $3.1  million  of 
the  House  reduction  of  •6.2  million  for  the 
Logistics  Support  System  of  the  Army's  Safe- 
guard System  should  be  restored.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  the  restored  funds  can  be 
used  for  contractual  support  of  the  Army's 
Safegtiard  Logistics  and  maintenance  opera- 
tions. 

Amendment  No.  7.— Appropriates  •1,649.- 
394.000  Instead  of  •1.619,465.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  »1, 652.644 ,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  The  House  had  deleted  •6,500,- 
000  for  the  re  vital  izatlon  of  the  Army's  re- 
enllstment  program.  The  Senate  restored 
these  funds  The  conferees  agreed  to  restore 
•3,250.000 

Amendment  No.  8 — Appropriates  JSlO.wa  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•309.678.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  9.— Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  appropriating  •1.802.832,000  In- 
stead of  81.808.832,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  •1,807.832.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Sen.<ite. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  reduc- 
tion of  810,000.000  for  space-available  travel 
and  Its  position  on  this  matter.  The  Senate 
had  restored  $5,000,000  of  the  House  reduc- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  10. — Appropriates  •1,087,* 
131,000  instead  of  •968.531.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  •1.087.831.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the 
House  reduction  of  8700.000  for  degree-seek- 
ing training. 

Amendment  No.  ff.— Appropriates  $327- 
879.000  Instead  of  •321.658.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  •330,379.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  House  had  reduced  the 
Army  request  for  reimbursement  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  by  «5,000.000.  The  Senate 
restored  these  funds.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  an  additional  ^2.5  million  would  be  sui- 
flclent. 

Amendment  No.  12. — Appropriates  $340- 
837.000  instead  of  •414,237.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  •262.337,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  to  re- 
store •78,500.000  of  the  Senate  reduction  for 
MASF. 

Amendment  No.  IJ.— Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  •8,214.697,000 
Instead  of  $6,133,747,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  •6,153.747.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 


Ine  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  concurred  In  the  following 
changes  recommended  by  the  Senate  and  In- 
cluded In  the  various  subdivisions  of  this 
appropriation : 

Project  Transition -1-Jl.  200.  000 

Overseas    dependent    educa- 
tion     -(-127.500,000 

Camouflage  screens +6.000,000 

ADP  leases +800,000 

Classified  projects -500,000 

Energy  conservation —28.000,000 

Executive    development    pro- 
gram .. —1,600,000 

In  addition  to  the  Items  in  conference  dis- 
cussed under  this  appropriation,  the  Sen- 
ate bin  reflects  a  redistribution  of  House 
reductions  among  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  appropriation.  The  adjustments  are 
acconmiodated  within  the  total  appropria- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  14. — The  conferees  agreed 
to  delete  language  making  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army's  determination  final  and  conclu- 
sive upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Amendments  Nos.  IS,  28,  34,  45,  and  52. 

Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wUl  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  permitting 
the  transfer  of  three  percent  of  the  amount 
of  any  subdivision  of  this  appropriation, 
but  no  subdivision  may  be  Increased  by  more 
than  five  percent. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy 

Amendment  No.  f 6.— .^proprlates  $334.. 
236.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead 
of  the  $335,566,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  f7.— Appropriates  S2.334,- 
618.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead 
of  the  $2,371,731,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  f«.— Appropriates  $303  - 
225,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of 
the  $304,935,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  19  —Appropriates  $2  033  - 
250,000  Instead  of  $2,032,246,000  as  proposed 
oy  the  House,  and  $2,036,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the 
House  reduction  of  $5,500,000  for  space-avail- 
able travel. 

Amendment  No.  20.— Appropriates  $445  - 
810.000  instead  of  $423,822,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $451,793,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the 
House  reduction  of  $2,233,000  lor  degree- 
seeking  training.  The  House  reduced  pilot 
training  by  $10,000,000  and  the  Senate  re- 
stored $7,5»0,000.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
$3,750,000  for  pilot  training  should  be  re- 
stored. 

Amendment  No.  2f.— Appropriates  $354,- 
645,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead  of 
$354,666,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  22 — Appropriates  $177,- 
285,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead  of 
$178,353,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2J— Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  vrtll  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  appropriating  $6,004,950,000  In- 
stead of  $6,023,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $6,013,683,000  as  proposed  bv  the 
Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wiu  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  concurred  In  the  following 
changes  recommended  by  the  Senate  and  In- 
cluded In  the  varlotis  subdivisions  of  this 
appropriation. 


''c"t  Amount 

Project   Transition +$300,000 

Overseas  dependent  education.  +20, 100,  000 

Sonobuoy  support... _  +5,300.000 

Classified   projects —2.100,000 

Energy  conservation -43!80o!o00 

Civilian     financial     manage- 
ment training -1,800,000 

In  addition  to  the  items  in  conference  dis- 
cussed imder  this  approprlaUon,  the  Senate 
bill  reflects  a  redistribution  of  House  reduc-^ 
tlons  among  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
appropriation.  The  adjustments  are  accom- 
modated within  the  total  i4>proprlatlon. 

Amendment  No.  24— The  Senate  Inserted 
the  citation  of  leglsUUve  authority  of  the 
Navy  with  regard  to  emergencies  and  ex- 
traordinary expenses.  The  House  blU  did  not 
Include  this  language.  The  House  agreed  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  25. — The  conferees  agreed 
to  Include  In  the  bUl  authority  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  make  payments  from 
funds  provided  for  emergencies  and  extraor- 
dinary expenses  upon  his  certification  that 
they  are  for  confidential  military  purposes. 
The  conferees  further  agreed  to  delete  the 
language  making  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's 
determination  final  and  conclusive  upon  ac- 
counting officers  of  the  government. 

Amendments  Nos.  26  and  :;".— Reponed  m 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  wUl  offer  motions  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  House  bill  included  a  provision  that 
not  more  than  $851,672,000  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair 
of  naval  vessels  shall  be  available  for  per- 
formance of  such  work  In  Navy  shlpvards. 
The  Senate  amended  the  House  language  to 
provide  that  no  less  than  the  above  amount 
would  be  available  for  such  work  In  Navy 
shipyards  and  not  less  than  $359,919,000 
would  be  available  for  such  work  in  private 
shipyards.  - 

The  conferees  agreed  that  of  the  amounts 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill,  $39,242,000  to 
Included  In  the  Operation  and  Mamteuance, 
Navy  Reserve  appropriation. 
Operation  and  maintenance,  Marine  Corps 
Amendment  No.  29 — Appropriates  $212.- 
374.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$213,552,000  as  proposed   by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  30. — Appropriates  $101.- 
254.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$101,629,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  31. — Appropriates  $66,- 
486.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$66,527,000   as   proposed   by   the   House. 

.Amendment  No.  32. — Appropriates  $•29,642.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
f29.048,000    as   proposed    by   the   House. 

Amendment  No.  33. — Appropriates  $410,- 
645,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$411,645,000  as  proposed   by   the  House. 

The  Marine  Corps  requested  $760,000  for 
civilian  pilot  training  In  light  aircraft  dur- 
ing flscal  year  1974.  The  House  reduced  this 
request  by  $550,000  and  directed  the  pro- 
gram be  discontinued.  The  Senate  concurred 
with  the  House  reduction  but  recommended 
the  program  be  continued  using  available 
funds  within  the  appropriation.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  with  the  House  position  that 
the  program  be  discontinued.  The  conferees 
also  concurred  In  the  $1,000,000  Senate  re- 
duction for  energy  conservation. 

In  addition  to  the  I'ems  in  conference  dis- 
cussed under  this  appropriation,  the  Senate 
bin  reflects  a  redistribution  of  House  reduc- 
tions among  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
appropriation.  The  adjustments  are  accom- 
modated within  the  total  appropriation. 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  35 — Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  »-lll  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur   In   the  Senate  amendment   with   an 
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Mnendment  approprlaimg  ^1.108.442,000  In-          The  House  reduced  the  Air  Korc«  request  House,  and  »448  159  000  as  proposed  by  the 

stead   of   $1,124,154,000   as' proposed    by   the  for  the  MASP  program   by  (30.000.000.  The  Senate.                                              ^^ 

House  and  $1,1 17.192,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  made  a  further  reduction  of  tgg.eoo.-  The  man&gers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

^^^^^-  000.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  restoration  will  move   to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senat«  of  »69.200.000.  These  funds  are  Included  In  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

wiU  move   to  concur  In   the  amendment  of  the  support  of  other  nations  subdlvlalon.  The  House  reduced  the  i«quest  of  the  De- 

the  House  to  the  wnendment  of  the  Senate           The  conferees  concurred  in  the  following  fense   Intelligence  Agency   by   »1  500  000   for 

4meridr7i«ntAfo.  36— Reported  in  technical  changes  recommended  by  the  Senate  and  In-  contract    studies    to    be    made    for    th«    As- 

dlsagreement    The  managers  on  the  part  of  eluded    In   the   various  subdivisions  of   thU  slstant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  IntelllKtnce 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  appropriation.  The  Senate  restored  these  funds  but  relTuced 

concur   In   the  Senate   amendment   with   an  r'i««in«rf  ir,t«iii„-^ .  »""<^  .„I«Tr"v^ 

amendment  appropriating  »1. 006.833.000  in-  ^^  "^"^                                                 ^^ount  a  "^t  f^cle^'^^  ^^  P^^^^^.^^  "P°-?>° '" 

stead   of   $1,014,091,000    ai   proposed    by   the  ^^f^^   transition $484,000  *   '^*^J''"*"^  '^  •1.300.000  In  this  budget 

Houae^and  $1,014.082  000  as  proposed  by  the      ^^^,^^1^^^^^^:^'^^--     -Si  ^  S^      ^  The '«,aferees  agr^d  with  the  House  re- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  m   addition   to   the   items    In   conference  fhe^^'^'ni?:  ^^^SoT  foT'^med'^nt^S 

wUl   move   to  concur  In   the  amendment  of  discussed  under  thU  appropriation,  the  Sen-  llgence  projects                            a«inea 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  ate    bill    reflects    a   redistribution    of    House  AmeKdmint  No.  50 -Reported  in  technl- 

Amenament   No.   37  -Appropriates   $530.-  reductions  among  the  various  subdivisions  of  cal  disagreement.  The  man^^Ton  t^  p^rt 

t^2^3^^To?on<^  bv^h?HoJ^  "^^  appropriation    The  adjustments  are  ac-  of  the  House  will  offer  a  mot^n  to^^de  a^d 

^i^T  ^  ^    P*^  ^J  ^^^  ^  ,       .,,,  commodated  vilthln  the  total  appropriation,  concur   In   the  Senate   amendment   with   an 

530  ^Topci^  byThf  ^'nSL  l^tJ^  of'  h.  '""-<""-' il^  «  -Reported  In  technical  amendment  appropriating  .MS^^^ao^^  ,'- 

rJSnTn^^^     '^^     L  w   ^"*^  instead  of  disagreement    The  Senate  bill  Included  Ian-  stead   of   $1,650,408  000   as   proposed    bv    the 

$n9  240j)00  as  proposed  by  the  House.  guage   that  funds  provided   for  emergencies  House,  and  $1,458,198  000  as  S?Wd  by  the 

Amendment  No.  39.-Reported  In  technical  and  extraordinary  expenses  can  be  expended  Senate                                           proposed  by  the 

?h1^u«  »';il'^ff\rTr^u"n°w'^ran1      l""  "^'  "Tl'"'  "'  ''''  ^'"'"^  °'  "^^  ^'         "^^  '"»"*«*"'  "'^  *^«  P^^  <>'  ^he  Senate 
the  House  »ill  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and      porce.  and  tteat  payments  may  be  made  on      wUl   move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 

concur   In   the  Senate  amendmentj*-Uh   an  ^^  certificate  that  they  are  for  confidential  the  House  to  the  amendment^  the  ^n ate 

s'^Id   oT,2  3?8'9"f  SS,   a!  ^^0^^'^  me"  ^'''''P'  P"?'*'^'  "'"*  '^"  ^^^  determlna-  The  conferees  concurred  !nthl  SL^Unt 

Ho^  aLd  $2  3l!56^  as  or^^  by  ^e  "°''  ^'   '^"^    and   conclusive   upon    the   ac-  atlon  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  In- 

Moi.se  and  » J. J  11.068. 000  as  proposed  by  the  counting  officers  of  the  Government.  stltute  (USAPI)   by  May  31    1974 

.^"^^.^                        »v,          _     ,  .V.     o       .  The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  language  The  conferees  concurred  In  the  followlne 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  n^^^g  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  f^rce  deter-  changes    recommended    by    the   Senate    and 

will   move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  mination  final  unrf  rnnr«iii«ir»  ,.r.r.n  th«  o/-  ir,^i,,H-i^  .-  .t,      '=""''"    "■>    *■""   senate    ana 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  m»ii»"on  nnal  and  conclusive  upon  the  ac-  Included  In  the  various  subdivisions  of  this 

me  House  to  tne  amendment  or  the  senate,  counting  officers  of  the  Government.  appropriation 

Amendment   No.   «).— Appropriates    $563.-  Therefore,   the   managers   on   the   part    of 

266,000   mstead   of  $617,736,000   as   proposed  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  '^^"^                                                Amount 

by  the  House  and  $563,713,000  as  proposed  concur   In   the  Senate  amendment   with   an      B""«*lr.g   maintenance... +$64,000 

by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  amendment    striking    the    prohibitive    Ian-  DIS-ADP      capabUlty      expan- 

House  reduction  of  $447,000  from  the  degree-  guage                                                                                   ®'°'*    -t- 126, 000 

seeiung  graduate  training  program.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate      DMA-General  reduction -i-a,60o!oo0 

Amendment  No.  <1  .—Appropriates   $215,-  ^111  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  NSA-Emplojee     and     program 

882.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate           reductlo:is -2.  600.000 

$211,467,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  ^         ,              j       j   .                r.  ..                          i^ i„      .  »,     ^.      « 

Amendment   No.    « -Appropriates   $219.-  Operations  and  maintenance.  Defense  AmendmenJ  Wo.  5;.— Reported  In  technical 

233.000  instead  of  8255.733.000  as  proposed  by  agencies  disagreement.    The    Senate    reinserted    lan- 

the  House,  and  $150.033  000  as  propoeed  by  Amendment    No.    4«— Appropriates    $49.-  K"»Be   "^   tne   bUl   that   funds  provided   for 

the  Senate  749.000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expense  can 

Arr.endment  No.  43— Appropriates  $6,504  -  5243.885.000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  b«  "Pended  on  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

2S4  000  instead  of  $6  532  100  000  as  proposed  conferees  agreed  that  funda  for  overseas  de-  °'  Defense,  and  that  payments  may  be  made 

by  the  House,  and  $6,458,241,000  as  proposed  peridents   education   should   be   Included    in  on  hia  certificate  that  they  are  for  conflden- 

b>  the  Senate  the  appropriations  of  the  Military  Services  as  ''*'  military  purposes,  and  that  his  determl- 

The  House  reduced  the  Air  Force  request  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Department  of  na"on  ^  Apal  and  conclusive  upon  the  ac- 

for  civUiau  personnel  strength  by  $9  020  000  Defense  has  agreed  that  funds  for  overseas  counting  officers  of  the  Government.  The  con- 

The  Senate  restored  $5  000  000  of  this  reduc-  dependents  education  will  be  included  in  the  [f^i^  agreed  to  delete  the  language  making 

tlor.    The  conferees  agreed  that  the  amount  budget  request  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  determination  final 

to  be  restored  should  be  «2  500.000.  The  re-  activltlee  In  fiscal  year  1976.  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers 

duciion  was  applied  equally  to  the  strategic  ^^^   Office   of   the   Assistant    Secretary   of  i!*! J°^*''°™*°'^ 

forces  and  the  general  purpose  forces  subdl-  Defense    for   InteUlgence    had    requested   an  --^^*'*£°'*'  ^^^  managers  on  the  part  of  the 

visions  Increase  of  30  new  civilian  employee.-,  in  fis-  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  con- 

The  House  reduced  the  Air  Porce  request  «=al  year  1974   The  House  allowed  an  lncre.ii,e  '^^    ^^    the    Senate    amendment    with    an 

for  space-avaUable  travel  bv  $10,000,000.  The  °^    ^^  employees.   The  Senate  denied   addi-  "nendment  strtking  such   prohibitive  Ian- 

Senate    restored    $5,000,000.    The    conferees  Clonal    funds   but   stated    the   requested   In-  ^"±?* 

agreed  with  the  House  position  on  this  mat-  crease  in  staff  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
ter  and  appaed  the  $10  000  000  reduction  to  Intelligence  was  reasonable;  and.  In  effect,  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  central  supply  and  malitenance  sub-  restored  the  positions  denied  by.the  House,  t^^e  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
division.  ^***  coiifereea  agreed  to  the  House  position  Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  Reserve 
The  House  deleted  the  bud-et  request  of  '-^hlch  limited  the  Increase  to  15  civilian  po-  Amendment  No  53— Appropriates  $253.- 
13,400.000  for  modification  of  B-52D  aircraft.  i?'^„  900.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
The  Senate  restored  these  funds  The  con-  ^^*  Senate  recommended  that  $750,000  of  $255,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  The 
ferees  agreed  that  the  amount  to  be  re-  *"*  '""''*  provided  for  Secretary  of  Defense  conferees  a«?reed  to  an  additional  Senate  re- 
stored should  be  $1,700,000.  ThU  reduction  fctmtles  be  used  to  establish  the  Defense  duction  of  81.100.000  relating  to  enerirv  con- 
has  been  applied  to  the  central  supply  and  ***i^Po»er  Commission   which  was   Included  servation  measures 

maintenance  subdivision.  '»   'he   fiscal    year    1974   Defense   Aiithorlza-  Operation  and  maintenance    Na,^  R*,«.,,- 

The  House  deleted  the  Air  Force  request  "^n  Act.  The  conf-ree,  agreed  to  delete  this  V  °  J^  ",     maintenance,  Naiy  Reserve 

of  $3,500,000  for  Improvements  to  Command  l*  'Kuage   as  Title  VUI  of  the   bill   provides  7=;;^  „  ^"' ^  ^    T;  ^^'""1  *.'**   "''°" 

Data  Buffer  software,   which   Is  part  of  th.  MOO.OOO    for    the    Defense    Manpower   Com-  If?™^'!^'^  l^  the  Senate  Instead  of 

Mlnuteman    force    modernization    program,  mission.  conf™T^tLf  t?«       H^f*.*^*  ,"<f  ""^    ^^' 

Tv.e  senate  restored  the«  funds.  Thrcon-  Amendment    No.    <7.-Approprlate8    $20.-  du^tl^  of^  «0  (S)0^?«Mni°t'^^..^'''''*  ''' 

feree,  agreed  to  restore   $2,000,000.   The   re-  320  000  as  proposed  by  the  ^nate  Instead  of  «,^atlon  measure?^            ^            ""^  '°"" 

duc'ion    of    $1,^^.000    was    applied    to    the  $20  134  000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se.  or,^,-,^.^        ^         .   . 

•Uategtc  force,  suodivislon.  Amendment   No    48 -Apprror-ates   $148  -  Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 

The  House  reduced  the  Air  Force's  request  149.000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senite  Instead  of  .         ^         »  „      „'™* 

for  the  fljing  hour  program  by  $: 2.000.000  $145.649  000  as  propoeed  by  the  Hou  e  Amendment  No.  65— Reported  in  technl- 

The  Senate  restored   the.^  fund*.  The  con-  Amendment  No.  ^.-Reported  in  technical  ^?^»hift^!I"t"M    V"  '"^"'^•"'  ""  *»>•  P*" 

ferees  agreed  that  this  reduction  should  be  dliaKreement    The  managers  on  the  t^rt  of  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

sustained  and  the  Senate  receded.  T^e  re-  th^ouse  wlU^fferT^.r;^ V^^l^i  ren^ent'IpX^attnT  W^f'^^^  1^" 

d.rtlon  wn^  applied  equally  to  the  strategic  concur   in   the  Senate  amendment   with  an  ^^   of    $223  (S^S^    w^ro^T   t^; 

d'ivuiLn:"''     ^'"*'*'     P"'^^'*     ''^'    ■^''-  ^niendment    appropriating    $446,859,000    In-  Hou«,.  and  $22?Soo  as'p^'J^  by  ^l 

dlvi«ion«.  atead    of    $450.859  000    as    propoeed    by    the  Senate.                                                           "y  «ie 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  Air  Porce  Reserve  requested  an  In- 
crease of  543  technicians  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  House  reduced  this  request  by  200  tech- 
nicians and  $2,400,000.  The  Senate  restored 
150  of  these  positions  and  $1,800,000.  The 
confereees  agreed  to  restore  75  positions  and 
$900,000. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  reduction 
of  $2,000,000  for  energy  conservation  In  the 
Air  Porce  Reserve  operations. 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  National 
Guard 
Amendment  No.  66. — Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $524,400,000  In- 
stead of  $524,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $523,839,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

As  previously  discussed,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  the  House  position  relative  to  the 
deactivation  of  air  defense  units.  The  House 
reduced  the  National  Guard,  Army  request 
for  support  of  their  air  defense  units  by 
$3,000,000.  The  Senate  restored  these  funds. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  $1,600,000  should 
bo  restored. 

The  Senate  reduced  funds  for  commercial 
bus  transportation  between  home  station 
and  weekend  training  sites  by  $2,061,000.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  these 
funds. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  reduction 
of  $1,100,000  for  energy  conservation. 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National 

Guard 
Amendment   No.    57. — Appropriates   $514.- 
250.000  Instead  of  $510, 500.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  $518,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

The  House  reduced  Guard  technicians  by 
$2,500,000  and  200  positions.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  restore  $1,250,000  and  100  Guard 
technician  positions. 

The  House  provided  $52,100,000  for  POL 
products,  a  reduction  of  $3,800,000.  The  Sen- 
ate provided  $42,100,000  for  an  additional 
energy  conservation  reduction  of  $10,000,- 
000.  The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  $5,000,- 
000  of  the  Senate  reduction  and  provide 
$47,100,000  for  POL  products. 

Contingencies,  Defense 
Amendment  No.  58. — Reported  to  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  House  deleted  $5,000.- 
000  requested  for  contingencies.  The  Senate 
restored  the  House  reduction  and  Included 
language  in  the  bill  requiring  a  quarterly 
report  to  Congress  of  dl."!burs€ments  made 
under  this  apprt^riatlon. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
deleting  the  language  requiring  the  submis- 
sion of  qi'ftrterly  reports  to  Congress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sena*e 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Xmi     rv— PROCtmEMENT 

Aircraft  procurement.  Army 
Amendment   No.   59.— Appropriates   $138.- 
400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $139,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  apreed  to  a  reduction  of 
«l. 000.000  In  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  had 
provided  $13,200,000  for  aircraft  spares  and 
repair  parts  while  the  House  had  provided 
514,200.000. 

With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  1973  pro- 
curement of  U-X  utility  aircraft  by  the 
Army  and  CX-X  utUlty  aircraft  by  the  Air 


Force,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the  funds 

already    appropriated    be    held    In   abeyance 

until  this  program  is  rejustlfled  to  Congress. 

Missile  procurement.  Army 

Amendment  No.  60. — Appropriates  $525,- 
100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$514,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $10,500,000 
for  the  AN/TSQ-73  Air  Defense  Command 
and  Control  System.  The  House  had  deleted 
all  funds  for  this  system. 

Procurement  of  ammunition.  Army 

Amendment  No.  5f.— Appropriates  $784.- 
300,000  instead  of  $676,100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  $931300,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  the  $29  - 
800,000  reduction  by  the  House  for  the  4.2- 
Inch  mortar  proximity  fuze. 

The  Senate  proposed  a  $159,000,000  gen- 
eral reduction  in  ammunition.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  restore  $90,000,000  of  the 
Senate  reduction,  for  a  general  reduction  of 
$69,000,000  below  the  House  version. 

The  House  had  provided  $73,000,000  In 
ammunition  for  the  Military  Assistance  Serv- 
ice Funded  program,  and  the  Senate  reduced 
this  amount  by  $26,000,000.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  restore  $18,200,000  of  the  Senate 
reduction. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  a  general  re- 
duction of  $100,000,000.  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  to  be  offset  by  the  transfer  of  $100.- 
000.000    from    the    Army   Stock    Fund. 

Amendment  No.  62.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  language  In 
the  bin  transferring  $100,000,000  from  the 
Army  Stock  Fund. 

Other  procurement.  Army 

Amendment  No.  63.  Appropriates  $461.- 
690.000  instead  of  $460,590,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  $502,290,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  Senate  reductions 
of  $1,000,000  In  system  maintenance  train- 
ing equipment,  of  $1,400,000  in  operation 
equipment,  a  general  reduction  of  $25,000,- 
000,  as  well  as  an  additional  reduction  of  $12.- 
500,000  based  on  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
a  prior  year  account. 

The  Senate  had  reduced  the  MUltary  As- 
sistance Service  Funded  program  by  $1,800,- 
000.  The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  $1,100,000 
of  the  Senate  reduction. 

Amendment  No.  64.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  the  Senate  deletion  of  the  language  In 
the  bill  providing  $200,000  for  reimburse- 
ment t,o  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 

Afliendment  Nos.  65  and  66.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  language  in  the  bill  pro- 
viding an  additional  $39,500,000,  of  which 
$20,500,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  "Other  Procurement,  Army,  1972,'1974" 
account.  The  House  had  provided  an  addi- 
tional $27,000,000.  of  which  $8,000,000  was 
to  be  derived  from  that  account. 

Aircraft   procuremenF,   Navy 

Amendment  No.  67.  Appropriates  $2,722,- 
700,000  instead  of  $2,646,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  $2,785,200,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  reduc- 
tion of  $10,500,000  in  the  A-4M  Skyhawk  air- 
craft program.  The  House  had  provided  $64,- 
100,000  for  24  such  aircraft  while  the  Senate 
provided  $53,600,000  for  20  aircraft. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  reduc- 
tion of  $11,000,000  In  the  A-6E  Intruder 
aircraft  program.  The  House  had  provided 
$127,200,000  for  15  such  aircraft  and  the 
Senate  $116,200,000  for  13  aircraft. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  reduc- 
tion of  $22,000,000  In  the  A-7E  Corsair  U 
aircraft  program.  The  House  had  provided 
$152,100,000  for  42  aircraft  and  the  Senate 
$130,100,000  for  30  aircraft. 


The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $401,- 
400,000  for  45  S-3A  Viking  aircraft  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  Senate  h»/i  pro- 
ix>sed  a  reduction  of  9  aircraft  and  $66,- 
000,000  in  the  pivgram. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $29,000,- 
000  for  T-2C  Buckeye  trainer  aircraft.  The 
House  had  provided  $32,100,000  tor  24  such 
aircraft  and  the  Senate  had  provided  $24,- 
000,000  for  12  aircraft. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  tne  Sena'^e  dele- 
tion of  $4,900,000  for  the  rued.um  transport 
aircraft. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  the  $5,- 
000,000  Senate  reduction  In  A-6  aircraft 
modifications.  The  funds  thus  restored  are 
for  pods  for  the  Condor  missile  modification 
to  the  A-6  aircraft. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  Senate 
reduction  of  $11,000,000  in  aircraft  spares 
and  repair  parts. 

Weapons  procurement.  Navy 

Amendment  No.  68.  Appropriates  $800.- 
700.000  instead  of  $834,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  $790,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

The  Senate  had  restored  the  House  reduc- 
tion of  $14,100,000  In  advance  procurement 
funding  for  the  Harpoon  missile.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  restore  the  $14,100,000  In  the 
Research.  Development,  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion, Navy  appropriation. 

The  conferees  Eigreed  to  the  House  denial 
of  $12,400,000  for  the  AGM-83A  BiUldog  mis- 
sile. This  was  an  unbudgeted  item  and  the 
House  report  language  prevails  with  respect 
to  this  missile  program. 

The  House  had  provided  $26,600,000  for 
the  Fleet  Satellite  Communications  System, 
while  the  Senate  provided  $44,100,000  for 
that  program.  The  conferees  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $36,600,000  for  this  communications  sys- 
tem. 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy 

Amendment  No.  69.  Appropriates  $3,468,- 
100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  53.453,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $29,300,000 
In  advance  procurement  funding  for  the  Sea 
Control  Ship  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  h&d  deleted  all  ftmds  for  this  ship. 
The  conferees  furUier  agreed  that  no  funds 
are  to  be  obligated  for  this  program  i>endlng 
a  study  by  the  Surveys  and  Investigations 
Staff  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  until  specific  approval  in  writing  has 
been  granted  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  a  Senate  re- 
duction of  $15,000,000  In  auxiliaries  and 
craft. 

Other  procurement.  Navy 

Amendment  No.  70.  Appropriates  $1,204,- 
200,000  instead  of  $1,202,300,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  $1,261,000,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  Senate  reductions 
of  $4,600,000  in  the  AN/BQQ-5  sonar:  $600.- 
000  in  AN'BQS-IS  Improyements:  $400,000 
in  communications  and  electronics  Items 
under  $500,000:  $500,000  In  expendable  bathy- 
thermograph systems:  $1,900,000  in  AN  AVLR- 
6  (E  to  N>  klti:  $4,300,000  in  All -Digital  At- 
tack Center:  $1,200,000  In  AN  SSQ-53 
(DIFAR)  sonobuoys;  $2,000,000  in  AN,SSQ- 
47  sonobuoys:  and  $500,000  in  Personnel  and 
Command  Support  items  under  $500,000. 

The  Senate  had  reduced  the  $7,500,000 
requested  for  the  Military  Assistance  Service 
Funded  program  by  $2,700,000.  The  confer- 
ees agreed  to  restore  $1,900,000  of  the  Senate 
reduction. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  general 
reduction  of  $40,000,000  as  proposed  bv  the 
-Senate. 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No   71.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
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•2.730.400.000  Instead  of  $2,470,900,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  •2.693.800.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment    of    the    Senate 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  »70. 100.000 
for  24  A-70  Corsair  n  aircraft  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  and  •151.000.000  for  12  P-UIF 
aircrsift  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  House  had  provided  »764.000.000  for 
68  P-15  aircraft,  while  the  Senate  had  pro- 
vided «714.000.000  for  60  such  aircraft.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  provide  •736.000.000  for 
62  P-15  aircraft 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  ^69.300.000 
for  reimbursement  to  the  Military  Assistance 
Program — •28.300  000  from  new  budget  au- 
thority and  •41.000,000  derived  from  prior 
year  funds  transferred  forward  to  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  ^7.600.000 
for  the  E-3A  AWACS  aircraft  program.  The 
Senate  had  provided  the  •11.700.000  re- 
quested, while  the  House  had  deleted  all  the 
funds. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  •32.300.000 
for  a  fourth  E-4A  Advanced  .\lrbome  Na- 
tional Command  Poet  aircraft  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  had  deleted  the  funds 
requested.  The  conferees  are  In  ..greement 
that  no  further  747  aircraft  are  to  be  budg- 
eted for  this  program  until  the  command- 
control-communlcatlons  electronics  package 
has  completed  development  and  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  along  with  the  required 
electromagnetic  pulse  tests,  utilizing  the  test 
bed  aircraft  funded  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  108,100.000 
for  B-:2D  structural  modifications.  The  Sen- 
ate had  provided  •46.400.000  and  the  House 
had  provided  •29.800.000  for  this  modification 
effort. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  •535,700.000 
for  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  »573.700,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  House  had  provided  •240.700.000  for 
the  Military  Assistance  Service  Funded  pro- 
gram, and  the  Senate  had  reduced  this 
amount  by  •85.700.000.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  restore  •60,000,000  of  the  Senate  reduc- 
tion. 

None  of  the  agreed  to  reduction  of 
•26,700.000  in  the  Military  Assistance  Service 
Pxuided  program  is  to  be  applied  against  the 
reimbursement  to  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  Involving  the  transfer  of  P-5A  air- 
craft to  South  Vietnam  or  against  the  P-5E 
aircraft  program. 

.Vmendments  Nos.  72  and  73.  Under 
Amendment  No.  72.  the  conferees  agreed  x.o 
Che  House  language  in  the  bill  making  avail- 
able »2a.300.000  for  reimbursement  to  the 
appropriation  "Military  Assistance  "  Under 
Amendment  No.  73.  the  conferees  agreed  to 
the  House  language  In  the  bill  making  avail- 
able •41.000.000  of  the  funds  transferred  for 
reimbursement  to  the  appropriation  "Mlll- 
carv  .\sslstance." 

Uisnle  procurement.  Air  Force 
Amendment        No         74.         Appropriates 
•  1.393J000O0    Instead    of    •1.395.800.000    as 
propoaed  by  the  Senate  and  » 1.37 1.500.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

With  respect  to  the  AQM-34  drone  modm- 
cauon  program,  the  conferees  agreed  to  pro- 
vide 96.600.000  in  this  appropriation  and  to 
provide  •2.500.000  In  the  Research.  Develop- 
ment, Test  and  Evaluation.  Air  Force  appro- 
priation. The  conferees  further  agreed  that 
none  of  the  •6.600.000  is  to  be  obUgated  until 
the  prototype  has  successfully  completed  Its 
test  program 

The  conferee*  agreed  to  the  Senate  reduc- 
tion of  »5,000.000  in  mlartle  spares  and  repair 
parts.  The  Senate  had  provided  Jsg.lOO.OOO 
and  the  House  had  provided  $44,100,000. 


The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $30,100.- 
000  for  the  Satellite  Data  System  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  •13,100.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

With  respect  to  the  Air  Force  Satellite 
Communications  System,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  provide  ^3 .200.000  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  had  deleted  the  ^4.- 
300,000  requested  for  this  communications 
system. 

Other  procurement.  Atr  Force 

Amendment  No.  75.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
•  1.542,700.000  Instead  of  •1.589.300,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate  and  •1.605,600,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concxir  In 
the  amendmeiit  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  $11,- 
800,000  requested  for  laser  bomb  kits  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  Senate  had  provided 
the  funds  requested. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  Senate  reductions 
oJ  •11.300.000  for  CBU-62  cluster  bombs, 
•7.000.000  for  CBU-58  cluster  bombs;  •S,- 
000.000  for  relocatable  classrooms;  $10,000.- 
000  for  special  support  projects;  •l.SOO.OOO 
for  special  projects- processing  techniques; 
•2,900.000  for  the  Air  Force  Technical  Ap- 
pUcation  Center;  and  •5.000.000  for  replen- 
ishment spares. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the 
•26.200.000  requested  for  the  SLBM  phased 
array  radar  and  the  •3.800.000  requested  for 
the  Continental  Operations  Range  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  Both  programs  are  under 
study  by  the  Surveys  and  Investigations  Star! 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  general  reduction 
of  •18.100.000. 

The  House  had  provided  •38.500.000  for  the 
Military  Assistance  Service  Funded  program, 
and  the  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by 
•  13.700.000  The  conferees  agreed  to  restore 
99.600.000  of  the  Senate  reduction. 

Procurement.  Defense  agencies 

Amendment  No.  76.  Appropriates  •ee.OOO.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  cf 
•66.280.000    as   proposed    by    the   Senate. 

The  House  had  deleted  •1.200.000  for  the 
piiTchase  of  commercial  passenger  vehicles 
and  the  Senate  had  restored  •280,000  of  the 
House  reduction.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
delete  all  funds  for  these  vehicles. 
Military  (uaiatance  service  funded  program 

House  Report  No.  93-662.  page  150.  directed 
that  the  Military  Assistance  Service  Funded 
Program  be  returned  t<5  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  budget  beginning  in  fiscal  vear 
1975. 

Senate  Report  No.  93-617,  pages  25  and  26. 
agreed  that  military  assistance  to  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam  should  revert  to  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  as  soon  as  practicable 
However,  the  Senate  report  directed  that  only 
Laos  be  transferred  to  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  effective  with  the  fiscal   vear 

1975  budget. 

The  c-anlerees  agreed  that  military  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam  revert  to  the  Military 
Assistance   budget   beginning   in   fiscal    year 

1976  This  applies  to  all  appropriations. 

TTTLX.    V EESCABCH.    DEVXLOPMtWT. 

TXST.    AWO    EVALUATION 

Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.  Army 

Amendment  No.  77 — Appropriates  •1,912.- 
100,000  Instead  of  •1.866.458.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  •1.915.906.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  on  reduc- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  Senate  of  ^250.000 
in  In-house  laboratory  Independent  re- 
search, of  •2.000.000  in  Defense  research 
sciences,    of    •1,000.000    in    General    medical 


InTesUgatlons,  of  •1.200,000  in  General  chem- 
ical Investigations,  of  •SOO.OOO  In  Combat 
development  investigations,  and  of  •1.000,000 
In  Missile  technology. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  •110,- 
000,000  for  continued  development  of  the 
Site  Defense  antlballlstlc  mlsaUe  system  in- 
stead of  ^136, 000.000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  managers  are  in  agreement  on  the  pro- 
vision of  $23,900,000  for  Exploratory  ballistic 
missile  defense  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  •37,700.000  for  Advanced  ballistic  mlssUe 
defense  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  on  the  ap- 
propriation of  •410,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $2,210,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  for  the  AN/TSQ-73  Air  Defense 
Conunand  and  Control  System. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  ^193.- 
829.000.  the  full  amount  budgeted,  for  con- 
tinued development  of  the  SAM-D  antiair- 
craft missile  system  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  an  ad- 
ditional JS.OOO.OOO  for  the  High  Energy  Laser 
program  of  the  Army  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  had  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  amount. 

The  House  managers  receded  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  House  in  providing  •lO.OOO.OOO 
In  the  RDT&E  appropriation  for  Mortar  prox- 
imity fuse.  This  fuse  is  funded  In  the  Pro- 
curement appropriation. 

The  Senate  managers  receded  on  the  Sen- 
ate Increase  of  •goo.OOO  for  Cryptologlc  Ac- 
tivities. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  ^3,- 
490.000  for  development  of  Remotely  piloted 
vehicles  and  drones  Instead  of  ^3.990.000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $2,990,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

The  Managers  agreed  on  the  restoration  of 
the  •l.OOO.OOO  reduction  proposed  by  the 
House  In  the  Irradiated  food  program. 

The  Managers  agreed  on  the  reduction  of 

•  1.000,000  OS  proposed  by  the  Senate  In  Pe- 
troleum, oil,  and  lubricants  utilized  in  sup- 
port of  programs  funded  In  this  account. 

Amendment  No.  78. — Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide  •S,- 
500,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
Navy 

Amendment  No.  79. — Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
•2.661,805.000  for  the  research,  development. 
test,  and  evaluation  program  of  the  Navy  in- 
stead of  •2.616,065,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  •2.647,945.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Increase  above  the  House  and  Senate 
figures  Is  a  result  of  an  agreement  to  fund 

•  14.100.000  requested  for  the  Harpoon  mls- 
sUe  program  In  the  RDT&E  appropriation 
rather  than  In  the  Procurement  appropria- 
tion where  It  was  requested. 

With  regard  to  the  Center  for  Naval  Analy- 
ses, the  managers  are  In  agreement  on  the 
provision  of  ^700,000  for  Marine  Corps  stud- 
ies Instead  of  the  •I. 000, 000  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  on  the  provision  of  •6.500.000  for 
Navy  studies  Instead  of  •5.500,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House  and  ^7. 140,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  a 
•2.000.000  reduction  In  Acoustic  search  sen- 
sors as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  •8,300,- 
000  for  the  continuation  of  the  Project  San- 
guine submarine  communications  program. 
The  funds  provided  are  to  be  available  for 
continuation  of  effort  at  the  Wisconsin  test 
facility  and  none  of  the  funds  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  full  scale  development  efforts. 

The  Senate  recedes  on  reductions  of  •!,- 
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500,000  each  In  the  Gryphon  communication 
system  and  the  Hydrus  communication  sys- 
tem. 

The  Managers  are  In  agreement  on  the  pro- 
vision of  $4,700,000  for  the  Phalanx  program 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  the  $3.- 
700.000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $523.- 
000.000  for  the  development  of  the  Trident 
missile  system  Instead  of  $517,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $529,000,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  insist 
on  the  greatest  degree  possible  of  break -out 
and  competition  on  the  various  components 
of  this  system. 

The  House  Managers  agreed  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  $700,000  in  the  AN/SQS-26  sonar  pro- 
gnun  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  the  re- 
duction of  $1,000,000  proposed  in  the  Cryp- 
tologlc Activities  program  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  House  managers  agreed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  $2,000,000  in  Special  Activities  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  making  a  total  of  $127,- 
700.000  available. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  Sen- 
ate reductions  of  $2,000,000  In  Marine  gas 
turblr.es,  $2,720,000  In  Advance  submarines. 
$1,000,000  In  Ship  development,  and  $2,500,- 
000  In  Acoustic  communications. 

The  Managers  agreed  on  a  reduction  of 
$2,300,000  In  Undersea  Surveillance  Instead 
of  the  $4,300,000  reduction  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Tlius.  $36,300,000  Is  provided  Instead 
of  $38,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$34,300,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Managers  are  In  agreement  on  the 
reduction  of  $3,000,000  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  Support  technology. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  $2,500.- 
000  for  Manpower  effectiveness  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  $7,450,000  for  Environ- 
mental protection  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Tlie  conference  agreement  includes  $43.- 
400.000  for  Special  Processes,  an  increase  of 
$28,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Managers  are  In  agreement  on  a  re- 
duction of  $8,600,000  for  ASW  surveillance  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  making  $23,000,000 
available  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  Managers  are  In  agreement  on  the  re- 
duction of  $1,400,000  in  Petroleum,  oil  and 
lubricants  utilized  In  this  appropriation  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Managers  are  In  agreement  that  none 
of  the  funds  provided  in  this  act  shall  be 
avaUable  for  efforts  to  contract  out  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Missile  Range.  The  Man- 
agers are  In  agreement  with  the  House  posi- 
tion that  the  Navy  shall  continue  to  operate 
the  Pacific  Missile  Range  with  government, 
inllltary  and  clvUlan  personnel. 

The  Matoagers  are  In  agreement  with  the 
direction  In  the  House  Report  that  $23,200  - 
030  cf  fiscal  year  1973  funds  for  the  Phalanx 
program  be  funded  by  transfers  through  the 
reprcgramming  process. 

Amendment  No.  80.— The  Managers  are  in 
a-reement  on  the  Inclusion  of  the  language 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  prohibiting  the 
ii.«e  of  funds  In  this  appropriation  for  full 
scale  development  of  Project  Sanguine. 
Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  81. — Appropriates  $3.042 - 
000.000  Instead  of  $2,998,000,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House  and  $3,067,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Managers  are  In  agreement  on  an 
Increase  of  $14,400,000  for  InteUlgence 
SateUlte  efforts.  This  amount  had  been 
deleted  by  the  Hoiise  A  corresponding  r»duc- 
tlon  Is  made  In  the  "Other  Procurement  Air 
Force"  appropriation. 

The  Managers  are  In  agreement  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,000,000  in  the  Materials  program 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $11  - 
000,000  for  the  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Deco'y 


program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $5,000,000  as  prop-jeed  by  the  House. 

The  managers  liave  agreed  on  the  appro- 
priation of  $25,000,000  for  che  Advanced 
Medium  STOL  Transport  development  pro- 
gram instead  of  $65,200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  deleted  all  funds  for 
this  program. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $6,- 
500.000  for  aircraft  equipment  development 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $8,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  a  reduction  of 
$1,500,000. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  $107.- 
4C0.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  for  the  A-10 
aircraft  development  program  Instead  of 
$97,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  on  a  re- 
duction of  $1,000,000  In  funding  for  the 
Western  Test  Range  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Tlie  conference  agreement  Includes  $10,- 
700,000  for  the  Satellite  System  for  Precise 
Navigation  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $3,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoiise.  This 
agreement  Is  based  on  assurances  given  by 
the  Department  of  Defe:ise  that  the  naviga- 
tion satellite  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  all  services  are  to  be  closely  co- 
ordinated and  that  otaer  duplicative  systems 
will  be  eliminated. 

.The  Senate  managers  receded  on  the  de- 
letion of  $2,500,000  for  tl.e  AQM-34  tactical 
drone  program  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  $27.- 
300.000  for  the  Advanced  Airborne  Command 
Post  program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $33,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  Managers  are  in  agreement  on  the  ap- 
propriation of  $6,700,000  for  Drones  and  re- 
motely piloted  vehicles  instead  of  $5,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $8,400,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The   managers  agreed   to   the   deletion   of 
$1,000,000  In  Petroleum,  oil   and  lubricants 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Research,  development,  teat,  and  evaluation. 
Defense  agencies 

Amendment  No.  82. — Appropriates  $457,- 
900,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$461,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
managers  are  in  agreement  on  all  specific  re- 
ductions made  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate.  The  unspecified  reductions  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  various  Defense  Agencies  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

TFTLE    VI SPECIAL    FORXICN     CUHaENCT 

PROGRAM 

Amendment  No.  S3.— Makes  the  $2,600,000 
appropriated  for  the  Special  Foreign  Cur- 
rency program  available  until  June  30.  1975 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  June  30. 
1976  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

xrrLi:  vn — general  provisions 

Amendment  No.  84. — Section  718. — The 
conferees  agreed  to  House  language  placing 
a  limitation  on  the  numbers  of  non-high 
school  graduates  and  mental  category  rv  en- 
listees who  can  be  accepted  for  military  serv- 
ice during  fiscal  year  1974. 

Amendments  Nos.  85,  86,  87,  88  89  90  91 
92,  93,  94,  95.  96,  97,  98,  99,  and  100.— Change 
section  numbers. 

Amendment  No.  101. — Section  735— Pro- 
vides general  transfer  authority  of  $625  000  - 
000  Instead  of  $500,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $750,000,000  as  proposed  bv 
the  Senate. 

The  managers  agreed  to  House  language 
placing  restrlcUons  on  the  use  of  this  trans- 
fer authority. 

Amendments  Nos.  102,  103,  104,  105,  106, 
and  107. — Change  section  numbers. 

Amendment   No.    108. — Section    742. The 

conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  r.-ovlslon  pro- 
posed by  the  House  with  respect  to  the  im- 
position of  strength  llmlUtlons  for  oflleer 
personnel  (0-4  through  0-10).  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  the  reductions  proposed  by 
the  House  are  reasonable  in  view  of  the  over- 


all mandated  strength  reduction  imposed  by 
the  fiscal  year  1974  authorizing  legislation 
(Pi.  93-155)  and  this  bill.  The  conferees 
direct  the  strength  reduction  for  officers  Im- 
posed in  the  House  version  be  complied  with 
by  the  military  services  during  fiscal  year 
1974  pending  enactment  of  revised  officer 
personnel  management  legislation.  The  man- 
agers agreed  to  not  include  the  provision 
in  the  law  pending  the  enactment  of  similar 
legislation  through  the  legislative  commit- 
tees. 

Amendments    Nos.    109,    110,    and    111. 

Change  section  numbers. 

Amendment  No.  112.— Section  745  — 
Changes  section  number  and  includes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  which  prohibits 
the  reprogrammlng  of  funds  for  items  which 
have  been  denied  by  Congress  or  the  repro- 
gramnung  of  funds  from  higher  priority  Items 
to  lower  priority  items. 

Amendment  No.  113.— The  conferees  agreed 
to  delete  the  provision  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  provision  of  special 
eSucation  training  and  therapy  for  handi- 
capped children. 

Amendment      No.      114. — Section      746. 

Changes  section  number  and  Inserts  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  with  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  furnlshmg  of  petroleum  fuels 
produced  in  the  United  States  to  Southeast 
Asia  except  for  United  States  Nationals  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

TtTLK     Vm — DEPENSB     MANPOWER     COIOCISSION 

Amendment  No.  ff  5.— Senate  provided  new 
title  making  additional  appropriations  of 
$750,000  for  the  Defense  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. The  conferees  agreed  to  the  new  title 
but  reduced  the  proposed  approtsrlatlon  to 
8400.000.  • 

George  Mahon. 
Robert  L  P.  Sikxs. 
Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 
John  J.  McFall 
( except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  77), 
John  J.  Fltnt.  Jr. 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  77). 
Robert  N.  Glumo. 
Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
William  E.  Mixshall. 
Glenn  R.  Davis, 
Louis  C.  Wyman. 
Jack  Edw.ards. 
E.  A.  Cederberc. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  L.  McCleijjin. 
John  C.  Stennis. 
John  O.  Pastore. 

W.ARREN  G.  MaCNTSON. 

Stuart  Symington. 
Milton  R.  Tocnc. 
Roman  L  Hritska. 
NoRRis  Cotton. 
ClutordP.  Case 

( except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  1 ) . 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Sena:e. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  IN  DEIP.^RT- 
MENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPROPRIA- 
TION  BILL 

Mr.  M.\HON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
laious  consent  that  It  may  be  in  order 
on  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereafter  to 
consider  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
11575.  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  ol  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11771,  a  bill  m»Jting  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONrSRINCE     RXFOKT     (H      RXPT.     No      93-743) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  {HM. 
11771)  •making  appropriations  for  Foreign 
Assistance  and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. '  having  met  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lu  amend- 
ments numbered  12.  14.  19.  20.  40  43  43  46 
47.  50.  and  52 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  4.  7.  9.  n,  16.  17.  22.  25  29 
32.  33.  34.  35,  39.  45.  and  49.  and  agree  t^  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  !ts  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowa- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
mer.t  insert  ••«284.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  3-  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  a«T»e 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "J  1 35.000. OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlaagreement  to  the  am«nd> 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  foUows  R«. 
store  the  matter  stricken  by  aald  amendment 
amended  to  read  as  foUowi:  ■•ProvitUd  furl 
ther.  That  not  more  than  il!:>00,000  ap- 
propriated or  made  arailable  u  -r  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpowa  jctlon  291 

during  the  current  Qscal  year 

And  the  Senate  a«ree  to  tht  _jne. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  Th*t  the  Hcuse 
recede  from  lU  dlaaareemfnt  'o  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  a^ee 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment.  a.<i  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  propowd  bv  said  aH»elId- 
men:  insert  ■•$«9,000.000":  and  t^TSenate 
agree  to  the  same.  -  -''^ 

Amendment  numbered  8  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  iame  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •  $40,500,000-,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendnaent  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lt»  disagreement  to  the  amnid- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow^ 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment inaert  "»3«J0O.00O-;  and  the  Sena-e 
agree  to  the  saxne. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
re<rede  from  l-j  disagreement  to  tha  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  -ame  »lth  an  amendar.ent.  as  follows 

In  l!eu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••I125.000.000".  and  the  Sena.e 
agree  to  the  tame. 


Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment inaert  ••$7.500.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■•$750.000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and 
agree  to  the  same  wltu  an  amendment  aa 
foUows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Contingency  fund:  For  necessary  ex- 
penses. •  15.000.000.  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  451.";  and  the  Sen- 
ate a^ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24 :  That  the  Houm 
recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend, 
ment  insert  •MO.OOO.OOO-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numtjered  2fl.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "MSO.OOO.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Uisert  "MSO.OOO.OOO";  and  tha 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  tc.  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "8112.500.000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  Inaert  the  following: 
'ovraacAS  parvATS  imvcstmek-t  coaposATiON 
"The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
r.»tion  13  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures within  the  UmlU  of  funds  avaUable  to 
!t  and  In  accordance  with  law  (including 
not  y  exceed  »10.000  for  entertainment  sl- 
lowartces),  and  to  make  nich  contracts  and 
commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
I'rr.ttatlons  as  provided  by  section  104  of  the 
Gowrnment  Corporation  Control  Act.  as 
am*«iJed  (31  VSC  849).  as  may  be  neces- 
sary Ih  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  budget  for  the  current  flsc?.!  yenr. 

"Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation. 
reserves:  Per  experi^es  author'.zed  by  sec*ton 
235ffi.  $25  OCO.COO.  to  remain  av<i!i(>ble  until 
expended  •;  and  the  Senate  acree  to  the 
5an-.e 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  agree 
to  the  san?e  with  an  amendment,  as  io\\o->rs- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment in.vrt  "IIO.OOO.OOO":  and  the  Senate 
ft:Tree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
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ment    Insert   "•50,000,000";    and   the   Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendmenu  numbered  16  36 
37.  38.  44.  48.  61.  63.  and  64. 

Orro  B.  Passman, 
John  J.  Roonxt, 
CLAaw«c«  D.  LONO. 

SoWAaO  R.   ROTBAL, 

SmNKT  R.  Yatks, 
Bru.  CUAPPKLx, 
John  J.  McPaix, 
Osoacx  Mahon, 
Oasnxr  E.  SHsivn. 

SiLVTO  O.  COKT¥, 
IaAWBZNCX   CotJOHUN, 

E.  A.  CzitKBBxao, 
Managert  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Danikl  K.  Inouts, 
William  PaoxMnis, 
Oali  McOtz, 
Lawton  Chilis, 
Mask  O.  Hattiild, 
CHAai.KS  McC    Mathias,  Jr., 
Clutord   p.    Case 
(except  as  to  amendments 
44.  46  and  47), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatdbt  Statkmxnt  of  th« 

CoMMrrrsB  or  CoNFEasNcr 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the   Housa 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes   of    the    two    Houses   on    tha 
amendmenu  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11771)    making    appropriations    for    Foreign 
AsslsUnce  and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year   ending   June   30.    1974.   and    for   other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment  to  the   House  and  the  Senate   in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 
TITLE   I— POREION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
ACTIVITIES 

rTTNDS  APPtOPUATTD  TO  THX  ntESIUrKT 

Economic  Aisiatance 
Amendment  No  1:  Pood  and  nutrition. 
Development  Assistance:  Appropriates  •284  - 
OOO.OOO  instead  of  •277.000,000  as  propos^ 
by  the  Hoiise  and  «29 1.000,000  as  proposed  bv 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  no  granu  made  avaUable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  should 
have  been  used  to  InltUte  any  project  or 
activity  which  had  not  been  Justified  to  tha 
Congress 

Amendment  No.  3:  Population  planning 
and  health.  Development  Assistance:  Appro- 
priates H35.0OO.000  Instead  of  •125.000.000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •MS  000  000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  4:  Deletes  language  pro- 
poned by  the  Hotise  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  no  granu  made  available  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  should 
have  been  used  to  Initiate  any  project  or 
activity,  except  those  under  title  X.  which 
had  not  been  justified  to  the  Congress. 

Amendment  No  5:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Hou^e  amended  to  place  a 
•  113.500.000  cening  on  the  funds  for  popula- 
tion proj^-ams  for  the  current  fiscal  'ear  in- 
stead of  •100.000,000  as  proposed  bv  th*" 
House.  The  managers  agree  that  thus  pro- 
vision elunlnates  any  requirement  to  re- 
'trlct  the  use  of  any  other  fu::di  thL-;  fl?cal 
year  or  to  carry  over  unprogrammed  funds 
from  one  fl?".^  year  into  the  next  for  the 
purpose  of  funduig  the  population  program 
m  compliance  with  certain  exttlnc  legis- 
lation. •  ^       B 

Amendment  Ko  6:  Education  and  human 
resources  development.  Development  Assist- 
ance: Appropriates  •80.000.000  Instead  of 
•88.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
S90.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
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Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  no  granu  made  avaUable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  should 
have  been  used  to  Initiate  any  project  or 
activity  which  had  not  been  JustLfled  to  tha 
Congress. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Selected  development 
problems.  Development  Assistance  Appro- 
priates •40,500,000  Uistead  of  •52.000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  ajid  $29,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Anoendment  No  9:  Delete.s  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  no  grants  made  avaUable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  should 
have  been  used  to  initiate  any  project  or  ac- 
tivity which  had  not  been  Justified  to  the 
Congress. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Selected  countries 
and  organizations.  Development  Assistance- 
Appropriates  jae.SOO.OOO  Instead  of  •38.000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  836  000  000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  1 1 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  no  granu  made  available  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  ehould 
have  been  used  to  Initiate  any  project  or  ac- 
tivity which  had  not  been  JusUfled  to  the 
Congress. 

Amendment  No  12:  Limitation  on  granu 
Development  Assistance:  Places  a  lUnlUtlon 
Oil  granu  of  •300.000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  •340.000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  International  organi- 
zations and  programs:  Appropriates  •125- 
000.000  Instead  of  $105,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  •127,822.000  as  proposed  bv 
The  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Earmarks  •15,000  000 
for  the  United  Nations  ChUdren's  Fund  as 
pr.jpcsed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $18,000  000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  \n  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows  In  Ueu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  by  the  Senate,  Inaert  the  foUow- 
*g: 

"and  of  which  •14.300.000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
The  Managers  wish  to  make  It  perfectly 
clear  that  the  reduction  of  this  Item  In  no 
w.y  reflecu  a  lack  of  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  amount  earmarked 
In  the  Act  Is  •14.300.000  which  Is  the  budget 
request  for  thU  Agency  and  unless  this  ear- 
marking was  reduced  to  the  budget  reque«;t 
from  •se.SOO.OOO  proposed  by  the  Senate 
serious  reductions  would  have  to  have  been 
made  In  the  other  United  Nations'  programs 
covered  under  this  paragraph. 

The  Managers  acknowledge  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Awncy's  current  def- 
icit which  was  brought  about  because  of  Ui- 
creasad  operating  cosu,  dollar  devaluation 
and  especially  recent  hosttutles  in  the  area 
Although  the  United  States  contribution 
amnunu  to  almost  50  percent  of  UNRWA's 
entire  resource  budget,  the  Managers  agree 
that  the  respective  committees  will  give  most 
careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  to 
any  future  budget  requesu  that  may  be 
made  to  adequately  provide  for  this  most  de- 
serving and  strongly  supported  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  additional  ^2  - 
000.000  Is  m-ide  available  through  a  separate 
appropriation  for  the  vocational  training  of 
Arab  refugees. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  pro- 
vided   that    no    part    of    the    appropriation 
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shoiUd  have  been  used  to  initiate  any  project 
or  activity  which  had  not  been  Justified  to 
the  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act 
should  have  been  used  to  supplement  the 
funds  provided  to  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program  In  fiscal  year  1973 

Amendment  No.  18:  United  Nations  En- 
vironment Fund:  Appropriates  $7,500,000  in- 
stead of  »5.000  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  •10.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  19:  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad:  Appropriates  •19,000.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  •lO.OOOXXK) 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  the  amount  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  should  not  have  been  used  to 
furnish  assistance  to  more  than  four  tnstltu- 
tlo.ns  la  the  same  country. 

The  managers  agree  that  only  proJecU 
which  have  been  prevlouslv  approved  or  are 
now  on-going  projects  should  be  funded  from 
this  account.  The  managers  also  agree  that 
not  more  than  six  new  proJecu  which  have 
been  previously  approved  should  be  started 
duruig  this  fiscal  year  and  not  more  than 
two  of  these  new  staru  should  be  located  in 
any  one  country. 

Amendment  No.  21:  National  Association 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Amertcas.  Inc  ■  Appro- 
priates •750.000  instead  of  »934,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

In  agreeing  upon  the  separate  8750  000  ap- 
propriation for  the  Partners  of  the  Americas 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  concur  that 
thU  program  should,  as  was  originally  agreed 
be  funded  solely  from  non -government 
sources  after  fiscal  year  1976. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Albert  Schweitzer 
Hospital:  ApproprUtes  $1,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment    No.    23:    Contingency    fund 
Appropriates  •15,000.000  instead  of  »30  000  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  restores 
the  appropriation  language.  The  Senate  de- 
leted this  Item. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  contingency 
fund  should  be  used  to  provide  assistance 
primarily  for  disaster  relief  purposes  as  in- 
dicated in  the  authorizing  legislation  The 
managers  believe  funds  have  been  too  liber- 
ally allocated  from  this  fund  and  should  be 
better  controlled. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Administrative  ex- 
penses: Appropriates  •40.000.000  Instead  of 
845.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•24.000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

In  approving  $40,000,000  for  AID  Admin- 
istrative Expenses,  the  managers  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  and  House  are  agreed  that 
there  shall  be  no  transfers  from  any  other 
AID  account  to  fund  activities,  programs 
proJecu  or  other  operations  heretofore  fund- 
ed from  the  Administrative  Expenses  ap- 
propriation or  any  transfer  of  activities,  pro- 
grams. proJecu.  personnel  or  other  opera- 
tions heretofore  funded  from  tJ^e  AdmUils- 
tratlve  Expenses  appropriation  to  funding 
from  any  other  account. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Administrative  and 
other  expenses:  Appropriates  ^4.800.000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $5,432,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

miUary  Assistance 
Amendment  No.  26 :  Appropriates  ^450  000  - 
000  instead  of  •500,000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House   and   $300,000,000   as  proposed   bv   the 
Senate. 

Indochina  Postwar  Reconstruction  Assistance 
Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $450,000  - 
000  instead  of  $500,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $400,000,000  as  proposed  by  tha 
Senate. 


Security   Supporting   Assistance 
Amendment    No.    28:    Appropriates    •112- 
600.000  inataad  of  •125,000.000   as  propoMd 
by  the  House  and  •100.000.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Delatae  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
should  have  been  used  to  initiate  any  project 
or  activity  which  had  not  been  justified  to 
the  Congress. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Amendment    No.    30:    Approprlatas    •25- 
000.000  Uistead  of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  restores  the  appropriation  lan- 
guage. The  Senate  denied  thU  Item. 
Inter- American  Foundation 
Amendment  No.  31 :  Places  a  limitation  on 
obligations  of  $10,000,000  Uistead  of  $7  500  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $12  500- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CENXKAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  32 — Section  108:  Deletes 
the  word  "amendment"  and  substitutes  the 
word  "section"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  33— -Section  ill:  Dele'^s 
language  proposed  by  the  House  which 
would  have  provided  that  no  part  of  any  ap- 
propriations contained  in  this  Act  would 
have  been  used  to  provide  assistance  to 
Ecuador  unless  the  President  determUied 
that  the  furnish  Uig  of  such  assistance  was 
important  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Amendment  No.  34 — Section  112:  Deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  House  which  would 
have  provided  that  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  avaUable  pursuant  to  this  Act  should 
have  been  avaUable  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visior,3  of  section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672 
and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 655(ci  of  the  Foreign  .Assistance  Act  at 
19S1.  as  amended. 

Amendmeiit  No.  35 — Section  111:  Con- 
forms section  number. 

Amendment  No.  36 — Section  112:  Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
n-.er.t  which  is  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  112.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  avaUable  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and 
no  local  currencies  generated  as  a  result  of 
assistance  furnished  under  this  Act,  may  be 
used  for  the  support  of  police,  or  prison  con- 
str!:ctlon  and  administration  within  South 
Vietnam,  for  tral;iing.  including  computer 
training,  of  South  Vietnamese  with  respect 
to  police,  criminal,  or  prison  matters,  or  for 
computers,  or  computer  paru  for  use  for 
South  Vietnam  with  respect  to  police,  crim- 
inal, or  prison  matters." 

Amendment  No.  37— Section  113:  Reported 
lu  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  wlil  offer  a  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  is  as  fo'.lcws: 

"Sec  113  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  excess  foreign  currencies  on  deposit 
»Uh  the  United  States  Treasury,  having 
been  acquired  without  the  payment  of  dol- 
lars, should  be  used  to  underuTlte  local  costi 
of  United  States  foreign  assutance  programs 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  avaUable. 
Therefore,  none  of  the  funis  appropriated 
by  this  title  shall  be  used  to  acquire.  dlrecUv 
or  indirectly,  currencies  or  crediu  of  a  for- 
eign cotmtry  from  non-United  States  Treas- 
ury sources  when  there  U  en  deposit  in 
the  United  States  Treasurj-  eictss  curren- 
cies of  that  country  having  been  acquired 
without  payment  of  dollars  ■ 

Amendment  No.  33:  Repor.ed  in  technlral 
disagreement.  The  manager.-  en  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Insert  the  foKowlng. 
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Sac.  tl4.  Non«  of  the  tunAs  made  ftviUUble 
under  thla  Act  for  "Pood  and  Nutiitlon.  De- 
Telopment  Assistance."  "Population  Plan- 
ning and  Health.  Development  Aaalstance. ' 
"Education  and  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment. Development  Aasistanc«."  "Selected 
Development  Problems.  Development  Asaiat- 
ance.  •  'Selected  CovinTles  and  Organiza- 
tions. Development  Assistance."  "Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Programs."  "Amer- 
ican Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad."  "Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control,"  "Indochina 
postwar  reconstruction  assistance."  "Secu- 
rity supporting  assistance."  "Military  assist- 
ance." or  "Migration  and  refugee  aaalstance  " 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  for  activi- 
ties, programs,  projects,  countries,  or  other 
operations  unless  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
•enUtives  are  previously  notified  five  days 
In  advance. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will   move   to  concur  In   the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Tmj!   m— PORKIGW   ASSISTANCi: 
(OTHER) 
DWPiuiTittirr   or   statt 
Migration  and  Re'ugte  Assistance 
Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  S9.S04. 000 
as   proposed   by   the   Senate    Instead  of  •»,- 
100.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Assistance  to  Refugees  From  the  Soviet  Union 

Amendment  No  40:  Retains  the  House  lan- 
guage. 

Funis  Appropriated  to  the  President 

International  Financial  Institutions 

Investment  in  Asian  Development  Bank 

Amendment  No   41:  Appropriates  $50,000.- 

000  Instead  of  S25.0OO.0OO  as  proposed  by  the 

House  and  1 100.000.000  as  proposed   by  the 

Senate. 

The  conference  managers  are  aware  that 
the  Administration  s  $100  million  request  for 
the  Asian  Bank  Is  part  of  a  broader  program 
to  replenish  the  Bank's  soft  loan  resources, 
for  which  additional  authorizing  legislation 
i»  being  sought  In  reducing  the  request  fig- 
ure to  $50  million,  the  conference  managers 
xmderstand  that  such  a  step  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  broader  program  designed 
to  obtain  substantUl  additional  contribu- 
tions from  other  nations,  provided  those 
other  nations  can  feel  reasonably  sure  the 
remaining  $5C  million  will  be  forthcoming 
The  conference  managers  wish  to  note  In  this 
regard  that  they  have  no  Intention  of  deny- 
ing a  fiscal  year  1975  request  for  the  balance 
of  $50  million  when  presented  by  the  Admin- 
istration. The  conference  managers  support 
the  favorable  burden-?harlng  arrangements 
embodied  in  the  proposM  of  which  this  $100 
million  Is  a  part. 

Investment  in  Inter-American  Development 
Bank 

Amendments  Nos  42  and  43  Delete  ear- 
marking lanttuige  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  have  allocated  the  funds  to  the 
three  accounts  of  the  Bank  In  the  Act. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  paragraph  should  be  al- 
located as  follows  $25,000,000  for  paid-in 
ordinary  caplUl.  $18i.380.000  for  callable  or- 
dinary capital  and  $225,000,000  for  the  Fund 
for  Special  OtseraUons 

It  Is  the  desire  of  the  managers  that  the 
Committees  be  informed  at  ail  times  of 
changes  in  US  poUcy  toward  the  V3.  fund- 
ing of  international  financial  institutions. 
While  It  re-ognlzea  that  projected  funding 
levels  are  often  reached  only  after  negotia- 
tions with  other  memt)er  nations,  it  should 
now  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Congress 
is  not  crmmltted  to  any  given  funding  level 
until  that  figure  Is  actually  appropriated.  It 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  keep  the  respective  Committees  jn  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  fully  ap- 


praised a*  to  the  current  and  the  projected 
future  United  SUtcs  policy  toward  each  in- 
ternational financial  irvstltutlon.  In  addi- 
tion, target  funding  levels  of  each  Institution 
ahould  be  flnallMd  only  after  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committees. 

TITLE  IV-  EMiatOKNCT  SECURITY  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  DISASTER  RELIEF  AS- 
SISTANCE 

Emergency  Security  Assistance  for  Israel 
Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  manager*  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
makes  the  av>uiablllty  of  funds  contingent 
upon  the  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

Amendment  No  48  Places  a  limitation  on 
grants  of  $1,500,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  liutead  of  $1000.000.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House 

Emergency  Military  Assistanct  for  Cambodia 
Amendment    No.    48:    Appropriates    $150.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$100000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  47:  Deletes  language  pro- 
[>csed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  the  President  should  not  exercise 
his  special  authority  during  fiscal  year  1974 
under  section  506  of  the  Foreign  .Assistance 

acf  19«1 
mendment  No.  48  Reported  In  technical 
igreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
^hlch  would  make  the  avaUabUlty  of  funds 
contingent  upon  the  enactment  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation 

Disaster  Relief  Asiistince 
Amendment    No     49;    Aporoprlates    $150.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$100  000  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  60:  Delates  earmarking 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  which 
would  have  allocated  the  funds  to  the  three 
reglona  covered  under  this  Item  in  the  Act. 
The  managers  recommend  the  following  al- 
location: $85.000  000  for  Pakistan.  $50,000,000 
for  the  Sahel  region  of  Africa  and  $15  000.000 
for  Nicaragua. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  make  the  availability  of  funds 
contingent  upon  the  enactment  of  author- 
izing legislation. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  52— Section  604:  Deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  which 
would  have  provided  that  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  for  "Military 
Assistance",  "Security  Supporting  Assist- 
ance ".  and  "Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales" 
could  have  been  used  to  provide  asslsUnce 
toChUe 

Amendment  No  53 — Section  605  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  604.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  furnish  petroleum 
fuels  produced  in  the  continental  United 
States  to  Southeast  Asia  for  use  by  non- 
United  SUtes  nationals. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  \ai     REGIONAL  RAIL  REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OP  1973 

Amendment  No.  54:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  H3-.:se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  ame-'dment  which  will  provide  by  trans- 


fer $SA.OOO,000  for  Interim  operating  as- 
sistance, $3,000,000  for  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
salaries  and  expenses,  and  $8,000,000  for 
United  States  R&llway  Association,  adminis- 
trative expenses  The  manager*  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

Although  the  conferees  agree  that  It  Is  an 
undesirable  procedure  to  fund  new  programs 
without  detailed  bearings  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  It  Is 
felt  that  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  rail 
situation  Is  of  such  urgency  that  action  Is 
esasntlal  before  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
r?^-provldlng  that  the  funds  be  derived  by 
transfer.  It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  con- 
ferees to  reduce  any  essential  programs  of 
the  Department  If  restoration  to  thoee  ap- 
propriations from  which  funds  are  trans- 
ferred Is  required,  the  Department  ahould 
request  restoration  and  the  conferees  agree 
that  they  will  consider  such  a  request  next 
session. 

The  conferees  feel  that  the  funds  provided 
should  be  adequate  for  these  programs  \intll 
such  time  as  hearings  can  be  conducted  by 
both  the  House  and  .Senate  Appropriations 
Committee?  The  conferees  are  advised  that 
aporoxtmately  $19,000,000  of  loan  guarantee 
authority  Is  available  under  the  Emergency 
Rail  Services  Act  of  1970.  In  reducing  the 
funds  for  InUrlm  operating  assistance,  the 
conferees  suggest  that  this  currently  avail- 
able loan  guarantee  authority  be  used  prior 
to  any  new  funds  provided  In  the  accom- 
panying bill. 

Conference  total  -with  comparison 
The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1974  recomme.nded 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  budget  estimate  total,  and 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  follows: 

Budget  estimates $6,992,917,000 

House    bill 6.833.912.000 

Senate  bill... 6,693,440,000 

Conference   agreement 6,780,434.000 

Conference  agreement  compared  with: 

Budget  estimates -1,212,483,000 

House    bill... -63,478,0^ 

Senate  bill -H86,  994,  000 

Otto  E    Passman, 

John  J   Roontt, 

Ci^RENCE  D.  Long, 

B^WABD  R.  ROYBAL, 

StDNET  R   Yates, 
Biii  Chappell, 
John  J.  McPall. 
Oeokcb  Mahon. 

OaKNES   E     SHRfVE*, 

Silvio  O   Conte, 
Lawkencc  Couohlin, 
B.  A.  CKDEaano, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
Daniel  K    Inouts, 
Gale  W    McGeb, 
Lawton  Chiles, 
CRASLsa  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 
CLirroao  P    Case 

(except     as     to     amend- 
ments 46  and  47), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  In 
order  on  tomorrow  or  any  day  there- 
after to  consider  the  conference  report 
on  HR.  11771.  a  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  for  the  flsctil  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  nght  to  object,  will  we  have  any  kind 
of  a  printed  copy  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  the  foreign  aid  and 
defense  bills? 

Mr.  MAHON.  On  defense  we  com- 
pleted the  conference  about  7  o'clock 
last  night.  There  were  over  100  amend- 
ments and  there  were  many  major  and 
minor  Itoms  within  some  of  the  amend- 
ments to  deal  with.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexities Involved  In  conference.  It  was 
not  possible  to  flle  the  repori  by  mid- 
night last  night.  It  will  be  filed  today, 
and  it  will  be  available  tomorrow  in  the 
Record.  The  details  of  it,  of  course,  can 
be  made  available  as  soon  as  It  Is 
checked  and  filed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  genUeman  is 
sa.vlng  that  there  will  be  a  printed  con- 
ference report  available  tomorrow  either 
by  way  of  the  Record  or  otherwise  in 
printed  form? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct.  That  would  also  apply 
to  the  foreign  assistance  bill  if  we  are 
able  to  reach  agreement  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADDITIONAL  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR FOR  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HALEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  esk  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HR.  620 >  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Indian  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Cl^rk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  there  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  In  addition  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  now  provided  for  by  law,  one  ad- 
ditional A.'sslstant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  re^on- 
slble  for  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  prescribe  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  who  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  bv  law  for  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(6)  ■ 
at  the  end  of  item  (18)  and  by  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(7) ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  462,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (25  U.S.C,  1), 
and  paragraph  (46)  of  section  6316  of  tlOe  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  are  repealed; 
Prodded.  That  thla  section  shall  not  take 
effect  until  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  has  been  confirmed 
and  takes  the  oath  of  office. 

Sec,  4.  Subsection  7(c)  of  the  Alaska  Native 


Claims  Seltlement  Act  (86  Stat.  688)  la 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  that  subsection 
In  Its  entirety  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  thir- 
teenth region  for  the  benefit  of  Natives  who 
are  nonresidents  of  Alaska  who  elected  to 
be  enrolled  therein,  and  they  may  establish 
a  regional  corporation  pursuant  to  this  Act." 
Sec.  6  The  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (86  SUt.  688)  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  38  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  A  Native  who  elected  to  be  en- 
rolled In  a  thirteenth  region,  pursuant  to 
subsection  5(c)  shaU  be  so  enrolled,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
Natives  eligible  to  elect  enrollment  In  that 
region  may  not  have  so  elected. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subsection  5(a)  to  the  contrary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  on  or  before  December  31,  1973,  or 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section.  If 
applicable,  certify  a  temporary  roll  of  all 
Natives  eligible  for  benefits  under  this  Act, 
which  temporary  roll  shall  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  Initial  distribution  of  funds  pur- 
suant to  subsection  6(c).  Such  Initial  dis- 
tribution shall  be  made  Immediately  upon 
certification  of  the  temporary  roll,  anything 
to  the  contrary  In  subsection  6(c)  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  notwithstanding. 
When  the  final  roll  Is  certified,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  appropriate  adjustments  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The 
final  roll  shall  Incorporate  changes  In  en- 
rollment pursuant  to  this  subsection  as  w°Il 
as  other  changes  made  bv  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  this  Act 

"Any  Native  who,  on  or  before  December  1, 
1973,  had  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate any  application  to  amend  his  enroll- 
ment application  regarding  his  e'ectlon 
whether  or  not  to  be  enrolled  In  the  thir- 
teenth region  shall,  within  not  less  than 
sixty  nor  more  than  ninety  days  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section.  Inform  the  Secretary 
n-hether  or  not  he  wishes  to  be  enrolled  In 
the  thirteenth  region.  Any  Native  who  so 
Informs  the  Secretary  shall  be  enrolled  ac- 
cording to  his  preference  as  Indicated  In  the 
Information  so  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
Any  Native  who  falLs  so  to  Inform  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  enrolled  according  to  the 
Information  provided  In  that  Native's  orig- 
inal enrollment  application.  The  Secretary 
shall  ta>-e  such  action  as  he  mav  deem  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  every  Native  affected  by 
this  section  Is  aware  of  his  oration  to  change 
his  enrollment  decision.  Within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
certify  a  final  roll  which  when  certified  shall 
supersede  the  temporary  roll  authorized  by 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  final  roll  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, any  bona  fide  organization  representing 
nonresident  Natives  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  names  of  not  more  than  five  Na- 
tives who  have  elected  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
thirteenth  region  as  nominees  for  the  posi- 
tions of  the  five  1:^ corporators  of  the  thir- 
teenth regional  corporation.  Not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  sixty  days  after 
.<i;ich  certification,  the  Secretary  shall  mall  to 
all  eligible  voters  ballots  containing  the 
names  of  all  nominees  and  their  assoclatlonal 
affiliations  for  the  purposes  of  an  election  by 
maU  of  the  five  Incorporators  who  shall  serve 
as  the  Initial  directors  of  the  thirteenth  re- 
gional corporation.  Eligible  voters  In  the  elec- 
tion shall  be  only  Natives  eighteen  vears  of 
age  or  older  on  the  date  of  election  of  Incor- 
porators pursuant  to  this  subsection  who  are 
enrolled  In  the  thirteenth  region.  Valid 
ballots  shall  be  only  those  ballots  mailed  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  designee  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  such  certification.  The  five 
nominees  for  whom  the  most  votes  are  cast 


shall  be  elected  Incorporators  of  the 
thirteenth  regional  corporation  and  shall 
promptly  take  all  steps  authorized  by  thU 
Act  for  such  Incorporators.  All  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  Information  relating  to  the 
election  shall  be  transmitted  directly  to  all 
known  organizations  representing  nonresi- 
dent Natives,  the  twelve  regional  corpora- 
tions representing  resident  Natives,  and  all 
eligible  voters. 

"No  moneys  dlstrlbut»d  or  to  be  distributed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  expended  or 
obligated  by  any  Native,  Native  corporation. 
Native  organization,  representative  thereof! 
or  adviser  thereto,  to  assist  in,  communi- 
cate on,  or  otherwise  Influence  the  election, 
"(d)  The  articles  of  Incorporation  of  the 
thirteenth  regional  corporation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  for  approval  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  7(c)  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
section. 

"(e)  Except  as  specifically  provided  herein, 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
alter  or  amend  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(f)  In  the  event  the  Secretary,  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  has  certified 
a  roll  pursuant  to  subsection  5(a)  of  this 
Act,  such  certification  shall  be  rescinded 
and  a  new  temporary  roll  certified  within 
ten  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
Any  distribution  of  funds  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 6(c)  of  this  Act  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  on  the  basis  of  the 
rescinded  roll  shall  not  be  affected  by  this 
subsection. 

"The  Secretary  shall  make  any  necessary 
adjustments  In  future  distributions  of  funds 
pursuant  to  subsection  6(c)  to  accommodate 
changes  In  the  temporary  roll  reflected  In 
the  final  roll  in  order  to  l-:.sure  a  final  dis- 
tribution of  such  funds  In  accordance  with 
the  final  roll.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  payment;  from  the  .Alaska  Native  Fund 
to  the  thirteenth  regional  corporation,  once 
established,  during  the  period  prior  to  the 
next  reeularly  scheduled  distribution  from 
the  fund  pursuant  to  this  Act,  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  in  the  form  of  advances  on 
such  corporation's  adjusted  share  of  such 
regularly  scheduled  distribution  ■ 

Sec.  6.  The  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (85  Stat.  688)  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  29  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  29.  Any  corporation  organized  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  through  December 
31,  1976.  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (54 
Stat.  789),  as  amendeil  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall,  however,  be  construed  to  mean 
that  any  such  corporation  shall  or  shall  not 
after  such  date  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  disagreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFEREES  ADOPT  VIEVVPOINT 
OF  SENATE  IN  EMERGENCY 
ENERGY     BILL 

•Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  emergency  energv  bill  have 
completely  surrendered  to  the  Senate 
viewpoint. 
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The  main  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  is  that  the 
Senate  version  would  give  the  President 
or  more  precisely  hu  appointee,  author- 
ity to  make  plans  which  would  liave  the 
effect  of  law.  the  violation  of  which 
would  constitute  criminal  offenses, 
whereas  the  House  would  not  permit 
such  plans  to  go  into  effect  except  by  the 
ordinary  processes  of  le<?lslation  by  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  so-called  compromise,  the 
conferees  would  go  further  than  the 
Senate  in  delegating  to  the  Executive, 
authority  to  legislate.  Originally  the  Sen- 
ate version  would  have  required  the  plan 
to  remain  m  the  h'snds  of  Congress  for 
15  davs.  after  which,  if  Congress  did  not 
act,  the  plan  would  become  law.  Under 
the  conference  proposal,  until  March  1. 
1974,  the  plans  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator have  immediate  effect.  This 
is  not  a  legislative  voto — it  is  legislative 
authority  absolutely  vested  in  the  Exec- 
utive with  the  power  reserved  in  each 
House  ultimately  to  override  by  specLflc 
action. 

But.  more  fundamentally,  it  Is  the  first 
delegation  of  legislative  authority  that 
I  know  of  by  which  the  Executive  is  per- 
mitted to  legislate  in  a  field,  so  long  as 
he  finds  that  such  legislation  accom- 
plishes a  very  generally  stated  purpose. 
He  must  only  find  that  the  action  is 
"necessary  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion." Then,  his  action  has  immediate 
effect,  and  a  violation  of  Its  mandate  Is 
punishable  by  criminal  sanctions  with- 
out any  intervening  legislative  action 
whatsoever 

If  we  would  adopt  this  conference  re- 
port tomorrow,  we  would  reverse  1.500 
years  of  struggle  by  English-speaking 
people  to  take  legislative  power  away 
from  the  King  and  place  it  In  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  V  as  a  long  strui?8le  in  which  many 
men  bled  and  died.  At  first  the  only 
power  that  could  efTeciively  challenge 
the  King  emanated  from  the  clergy.  Men 
like  Bishop  Latimer  said  in  1555  from  the 
stake  as  the  f agpots  '.'ere  lit : 

Be  of  good  eomlort.  Master  Ridley  Play 
the  man.  We  shall  thla  day  light  such  a 
candle,  by  Ood's  grace.  In  England  as  I  trua: 
shall  never  be  put  out. 

Seventy-two  years  later  the  Parlia- 
ment forced  upon  the  King  the  rule  that 
no  tax.  loan  or  benevolence  ought  to  be 
levned  by  the  King  cr  his  Ministers  with- 
out common  consent  bv  act  of  Parlia- 
ment: ard  for  many  years  thereafter, 
for  defendm?  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
be  the  exclusive  leeiflator  of  Ihs  realm, 
many  men  suffered  torture,  forfeiture  of 
estate,  prison,  and  death 

In  the  late  18ih  centur-  the  bittle 
against  kindly  forces  was  ca—ieJ  to  these 
shores,  because  c-.Iopij'Is.  unlike  Erelish- 
men  at  home,  were  still  the  subjects  of 
royal  prerogatives,  sanctions,  and  op- 
pression. 

It_has  been  said  that  we  should  act 
now  so  that  people  wculd  not  go  cold 
this  winter,  but  we  have  alreadv  given 
the  President  authority  to  prevent  that 
by  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  which  authorizes  th>j  President  to — 
Prom  iUate  a  regulation  providing  for  the 
maru!at<-jry  aJl  nation   of  .  .  .  reOned  petro- 


leum products(B),  In  amounU  .  .  .  and  at 
prices  specified  In  .  .  .  such  regulation  (so 
that  there  will  be|  .  .  .  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  .  .  refined  petroleum  products  at 
equitable  prices  .  .  .  and  among  all 
users;   .  .  . 

Thus,  the  people  will  not  freeze,  but 
we  should  stay  here  until  hell  freezes  over 
before  we  should  turn  to  naught  1,500 
years  of  coiu-age  and  sacrifice  and  mar- 
tyrdom which  Is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  dignity  and  authority  of  this 
Congress  stands. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  BE  PASSED  BEFORE  CON- 
GRESS ADJOURNS 

'Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter." 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportimlty  to  In- 
form the  House  that  the  social  security 
legislation  passed  by  thLs  Hoase  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  is  now  lying  un- 
done. If  this  Congress  adjourns  sine  die 
this  year  and  falls  to  act  on  the  social 
security  increase.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  this  Increase  will  not  be  able  to  be 
passed  along  to  the  elderly  until  well 
after  August,  September,  or  October  of 
next  year.  To  allow  this  thing  to  happen 
would  be  unconscionable,  in  my  opinion. 
Congress  cin  do  no  less  than  pass  this 
soci3l  security  legislation  before  we  ad- 
journ sine  die  I  hope  that  the  leaders 
on  both  slde«:  of  the  aisle  will  move,  be- 
caase  the  leadership  on  both  sides  are 
going  to  be  held  responsible  for  this  act. 
and  even-'  Member  of  Congress,  when 
they  go  back  to  their  people  next  week, 
will  be  asked  why  this  social  security  bill 
was  not  passed. 

I  hope  thrit  legislative  glmmlckrj-  Is 
not  going  to  be  the  cause  of  holding  up 
this  much-needed  social  security  In- 
crease. 


VOTING  FOR  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  ENERGY  BILL  WILL  RAISE 
QUESTIONS 

I  Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  rcvi.se  and  extend  his  re.Tiarks.  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr.  EcKHARDTi  let  me  say  that  George 
III  mu.;c  be  whirling  around  In  his  grave, 
because  the  Congress,  or  at  least  the 
conference  committee,  has  voted  In  this 
so-called  energy  bill  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  powers  that 
George  HI  tried  for  more  than  30  years 
to  get  and  could  not:  In  other  words, 
absolute  dictatorial  powers  to  make  laws, 
with  criminal  sanctions,  without  so  much 
as  by- your- leave  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States 

I  still  think  that  anyone  who  votes 
for  that  conference  report  will  have  a 
lot  of  q"estlons  to  answer  from  his  con- 
stituency .  In  that  regard  may  I  say  that 
I  got  a  call  this  morning  from  Clnclrmati, 
which  is  not  in  my  district,  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  whose  word  I  have  some  con- 
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fldence.  who  said  that  the  biggest  oil 
company  of  them  all  had  more  than  100 
barges  ftill  of  gasoline  tied  up  on  the 
Ohio  River,  but  that  they  were  limiting 
the  Independents  that  they  had  supplied 
for  years  to  a  pittance  of  gasoline  per 
week  In  order  to  put  the  Independent  sta- 
tions out  of  business. 

The  Members  also  might  like  to  know 
that  the  Ave  largest  oil  companies  sell 
two  barrels  of  products  outside  the 
United  States  for  every  barrel  they  sell 
in  the  United  States,  so  that  we  are  a 
minor  customer  and  what  happens  here, 
although  they  are  American-based  con- 
glomerates, does  not  get  them  too  upset. 


STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
BARBER  B.  CONABLE  OP  NEW 
YORK  CONCERNING  A  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY INCREASE 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  the  hope  that  before  we  go  home 
there  will  be  movement  toward  a  confer- 
ence on  the  social  security  Increases  for 
which  the  Members  of  this  House  have 
voted.  As  you  know,  once  again  we  are 
embroiled  with  the  other  body  over  the 
Issue  of  nongermane  amendments.  These 
nongermane  amendments  Involve  major 
efforts  at  welfare  reform,  medicare  re- 
vision and  further  changes  In  the  social 
security  system  which  have  not  been  ex- 
plored by  this  House.  While  the  other 
body  feels  these  amendments  are  worthy, 
they  constitute  for  us  a  subversion  of  the 
legislative  process  and  the  Impediment  to 
prompt  action  on  the  social  security  in- 
crease should  by  now  be  apparent  to  the 
other  body.  Already,  we  have  had  some 
slippage  In  the  timetable  within  which  It 
Is  administratively  possible  to  set  the 
benefit  Increase  Into  the  hands  of  those 
who    are    expecting    It.    Whatever    the 
merits  of  the  legislative  riders  added  by 
the  other  body,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  disappointment  and  further  con- 
gressional   loss   of   credibility    resulting 
from  avoidable  delays  beyond  April.  We 
know  real  Issues  are  involved  here,  but 
from  outside  the  Congress  this  sort  of 
maneuver  looks  like  procedural,  therefore 
insubstantial,  congressional  Indifference. 
I  support  the  House  position  as  the  easi- 
est and  most  likely  resolution  of  the  Im- 
passe, but  I  hope  all  conferees  concerned 
win  keep  In  mind  the  misimderstandlng 
and   disappointment   which   will   result 
from  our  failure  somehow  to  remove  this 
legislative  roadblock  during  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  this  sp<-M"^ 


LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
SIGNED:  IMPOUNDMENT  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT WILL  BE  MADE  TO- 
DAY 

<Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  advise  the  Members  that  the  President 
last  night  signed  the  regular  1974  fiscal 
year  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  Into 
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law.  and  In  the  true  Christmas  spirit  I 
suspect  that  later  In  the  day  there  will 
be  a  significant  announcement  with  re- 
spect to  the  $900  million  of  so-called  im- 
pounded funds  in  the  health  and  educa- 
tion fields.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
most  If  not  all  of  these  funds  held  In  re- 
serve by  OMB  for  a  variety  of  programs 
will  be  released  and  that  will  be  good 
news  for  many 


take  SK:tion  to  prevent  very  serious  short- 
ages in  the  future.  I  urge  this  Congress 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  avert  a 
crisis  which  could  make  the  current 
energy  crisis  seem  small  in  comparison. 


BLAME  FOR  FAILURE  TO  PASS  SO- 
CIAL  SECURITY   BILL 

(Mr.  COLUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not 
intended  to  take  the  floor  but  In  the  light 
of  the  remarks  made  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  iMr.  Burke  i  with  respect  to 
the  social  security  bill  and  likewise  the 
remarks  just  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able),  I  should  remind  the  House  that  we 
did  face  up  to  our  responsibility  last 
June.  Almost  unanimously  we  passed  the 
social  security  Increase  bill  and  we  sent 
it  over  to  the  other  body.  That  bill  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  effective  July  1. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  Is  any  blame 
to  be  laid  If  this  session  ends  without 
social  security  legislation.  It  falls  solely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  other  body  and 
not  the  House  of  Representatives 


SHORTAGES  OF  MATERIALS  AND 
NATUPAL  RESOURCES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

'Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  wais  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  legislation  calling  for  a  select 
committee  to  study  shortages  of  materials 
and  natural  resources  affecting  the 
United  States. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  wltnesi^ed 
serious  shortages  In  addition  to  the  well- 
publicized  shortages  In  energy.  There 
have  been  shortages  of  aluminum,  chem- 
icals, and  fertilizers.  Fellow  Members 
have  spoken  of  shortages  in  timber, 
chlorine,  .scrap  metals,  and  other  tasir 
commodities. 

The  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  has  projected  demand  on  certain 
raw  materials  over  the  next  30  years  and 
compared  It  with  U.S.  production.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Commission's  report  Is 
that: 

For  all  materials.  UJS.  requirements  are 
expected  to  exceed  domestic  production  In 
the  year  2000. 

Despite  the  Increasing  demands  for 
minerals,  there  has  been  a  general  re- 
duction In  domestic  mineral  exploration 
actlvltie.^  during  the  past  j-ear.  The  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  softer  the  f.r:,t  overall 
asses.'inent  of  the  Nation's  mineral  re- 
sources In  18  years,  has  concluded  that 
our  known  deposits  of  mineral  raw  ma- 
terials are  seriously  depleted.  Reserves 
for  some  minerals  such  as  asbestos, 
chromium,  fluorine,  and  mercury,  are 
scant. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  Investigate  and  to 


MISHANDLING  OF  TAPES  AND 
SUBPENAED  MATERIAL 

'Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou=:e  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  out- 
raged this  morning  to  learn  that  a  young 
Washington  lawyer  for  consumer  ac- 
tivist Ralph  Nader  had  played  a  portion 
of  a  subpenaed  White  House  tape  at  a 
December  17  (3eorgetown  cocktail  party. 

Lawyer  William  Djbrovir's  conduct 
can  only  be  termed  unethical  and  Irre- 
spon.-ible.  It  demeans  the  entire  legal 
process  and  abridges  the  very  processes 
such  law>'ers  have  been  shouting  about 
for  so  long. 

Certainly,  too.  I  would  urge  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to 
take  special  precautions  in  dealing  with 
subpenaed  materials  and  tapes  to  see 
that  such  mlshnndllng  does  not  occur. 

As  the  Judiciary  Committee  proceeds 
v-ith  its  Investigation  of  impending  im- 
peachment resolutions,  due  process  must 
be  metlculousl}'  observed. 


CALL  OF  TliE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  703 J 
Alpxinic-  Pra-ser  Bariclc 

Andrrv  n.  III.      Frellnghuysen    Reld 
Archer  Pulton  R  ncalto.  W<3. 

Arms  rjr,',-  Grimths  Rooney,  N  Y. 

Ashbrook  Qubser  Roush 

A  spin  Hanna  R\ar. 

BadUIo  Hansen.  Wash     Salterfield 

'■  '!''"k-'  Harvey  Soherle 

B  ich.man  Hubert  Si.s:-- 

Burke.  Calif.       Jarman  Taylor.  Mo. 

Burton  J.  nes.  .Ma.  Teatrue.  Tex. 

Carey.  N.Y.  Landrum  Van  Deerlin 

<"Irirk  MallllRrd  Vev^cr 

Clay  Martin  Nebr.      V!  ■•.'kY: 

Conyers  Mills.  Ark.  Wi^clr.s 

Delaner  Murphy.  NY.      Wvatt 

Dent  Pepper 

Evins.  Tenn.       PcttH 
Flowers  Powell.  Ohio 

Port.  Preyer 

William  D.       Price.  Tex 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  375 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  FEASIBILITY 
STUDY  AND  TO  ACCEPT  GIFTS 
l-'ROM  US.  CAPITOL  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY' 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tinani- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s 
desk  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  736) 


to  provide  for  a  feasibility  study  and  to 
accept  a  gift  from  the  U.S.  Capitol  His- 
torical Society,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  United  States  Capitol  Historical 
Society  Is  authorized,  under  direction  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  prepare  a  feasi- 
bility study  to  determine  the  deslrabUlty  of 
installing  within  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  at  the  east  front  of  the  United 
States  Capitol,  all  items  of  equipment  and 
other  faculties  required  for  a  sound  and  light 
performance,  consisting  of  an  Interplay  of 
light,  music,  narrative,  and  sound  effects 
(without  the  use  of  live  actors),  which  when 
projected  onto  the  imposing  facade  of  the 
east  front  of  the  United  States  Capitol.  wlU 
re-creite  the  evolution  of  American  history, 
based  on  a  foundation  of  thorough  historical 
research,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Such  study  and  all  expenditures  con- 
nected therewith  will  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

'2)  Upon  completion  of  such  study,  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society,  at 
its  expense,  will  furnish  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  a  report  detailing  the  results  of  such 
study.  Installations,  andprograms  proposed, 
and  estimates  of  cos;  required  to  implement 
such  project  without  expense  to  the  United 
States,  including  maintenance  and  operating 
expenses. 

(3)  T^,e  project  may  not  be  implemented, 
beyond  the  report  stage,  except  as  provided  in 
section  2  hereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall 
review  such  report  and  submit  the  same,  with 
his  recomme  idatlo:.s.  to  the  Soeakcr  and 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  United  Si.ates 
Senate  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities. 

If  the  project,  as  presented,  with  or  with- 
out modifications,  meets  with  the  approval 
of  such  House  and  Senate  officials,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Cap'ltol.  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  is  authorized  after 
such  approval — 

(1)  To  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  fro.TQ  the  United  S'Jites  Capitol  Histori- 
cal Society,  as  a  gift,  such  sum  or  sums  as 
may  be  required  to  further  implement  such 
project,  eind  such  sum  or  sums  when  re- 
ceived, shall  t>e  credited  as  an  addition  to 
the  appropriation  accourit  •Capitol  Build- 
ings. Architect  of  the  Capitol". 

(2)  Subject  to  section  3  hereof,  to  expend 
such  sum  or  sums  for  all  items  of  equip- 
ment and  other  facilities  required  for  the 
sound  and  light  performance,  and  for  any 
other  items  in   conncrtlon   therewith. 

Sec.  3.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under 
the  direction  of  the  House  and  Se;iate  offi- 
cials designated  In  section  2  hereof.  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  and  to  incur 
such  other  ob!lj?atlons  and  make  such  ex- 
pendKures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  said  section  2. 

Sec.  4.  Sums  received  under  this  joint 
resolution,  when  credited  as  an  addition  to 
the  apprc^rlatlon  account  'Capitol  BuUd- 
iags.  Architect  of  the  CapiKd".  ahall  be 
avaUable  for  expenditure  and  shall  remAin 
available  until  expended.  FoUowUig  com- 
pletion of  the  ln.stallation.  such  sums  may 
thereafter  be  t:.^ed  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  In  whole  or  -ptsi.  to  defray  any  ex- 
penses which  he  may  incur  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation. 

Tire  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  GROSS.   Mr    Speaker,   reserving 
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the  right  to  object.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  few  words  of  explanation  as  to 
what  IS  being  attempted  here. 
_  Mr.  GRAY  WUl  the  genUeman  yield? 
"  Mr  GROSS  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  th'.s  i.s  the  resolution  that 
deals  with  a  feasibility  study  for  a  light 
and  sound  program  for  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol  The  only  change  by  the 
other  body — and  I  would  say  It  Is  not  a 
substantive  one — was  that  after  the  fea- 
sibility study  has  been  completed  the 
leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate  would 
have  been,  under  the  House  resolution, 
required  to  approve  the  plan.  Instead  the 
other  body  made  one  change  by  striking 
out  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  substituting  the  words 
US.  Senate  Commission  on  Arts  and 
Antiquities  as  the  approving  body  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate 

There  are  no  Federal  funds  authorized 
In  the  resolution 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  his  former 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Schwengel.  and  the  US  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  will  provide  all  of  the 
funds  necessary,  if  it  Is  found  feasible 
to  put  in  a  light  and  sound  system 
at  the  Capitol,  but  as  far  as  this  resolu- 
tion is  concerned  there  are  no  changes 
from  the  House  joint  resolution  except 
the  words  I  mentioned  which  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Commls.-i."in  on  Art^s  and 
Antiquities  approval  would  be  substituted 
for  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  have  nothing 
to  do  »-ith  controlling  the  sound  in  the 
House  Itself,  of  which  we  have  great  vol- 
umes but  not  enough  light? 

Mr  GRAY  My  distinguished  friend  Is 
absolutely  correct.  This  will  all  be  on  the 
outside  and  a  very  exciClng  plan. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred ;n 

A  motion  to  r*-.-  .'  .'^r  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


TAX.\BrLITY  OP  DUIDENDS  RE- 
CEIVED BY  A  CORPORATION 
FROM  INSURANCE  COMP.A.NIES. 
BANKS.  AND  OTHER  SAVLNGS  IN- 
STITmONS  LN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBL\ 

Mr.  DIGGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiisent  to  Uke  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  H  R  61 861  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1947  regarding  taxability  of  dividends  re- 
ceived by  a  corporation  from  Insurance 
companies,  banks,  and  other  savings  In- 
stitutions, with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  concur  in  Senate  amendments 
N08.  1  and  2.  and  consider  Senate  amend- 
ment No  3. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows 

P»g«  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "article"  and  in- 
sert "subchapter" 

Pmge  2,  Une  7.  strike  out  "article"  and  in- 
sert "sulschapter  ' 

Page  3.  after  line  3.  tnaert; 

Ssc.  3  (a)  Sectlou  7334(d)  (4i  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•  ( 4 1  the  Mayor  of  the  District  c  f  Columbia, 
the  memben  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  eutabllshed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self  Oovemment 
and  OoTernmental   Reorganization  Act;   or" 

(b»  Notwlthgtandlng  aiiy  other  provision 
of  law.  the  provUlons  of  section  7324(a)  (2) 
of  title  5.  United  SUtee  Code,  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  the  member*  of  the  Dls- 
Vrlct  of  Columbia  Council  (Including  the 
CH^alrman  and  Vice  Chairman),  as  estab- 
lUtied  by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3 
of  V967 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Dices  >  ? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
ask  our  dlsUngxilshed  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  to  whether  a  nongermane  Senate 
amendment  Is  00  this  bill  that  would  ex- 
empt the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council 
from  the  Hatch  Act  provisions  as  con- 
tained In  the  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule  bill  that  both  bodies  have  Just 
passed. 

Mr  DIGGS  Mr.  Spc.krr.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  the  gentleman  so 
as  to  explain  the  NeLsen  amendment  And 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
« Mr.  Dellcms  >  to  yield  al.so  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  committee 
so  that  he  may  further  elaborate  on  this 
matter 

As  the  Members  know.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  home  rule  bill,  because  of  the  pro- 
visions therein,  the  Mi.yor  and  the  Cltv 
Cour.c.l  and  for  that  matter,  city  and 
Federal  employees  are  "Hatched."  And  as 
we  mdlcated  in  the  debate  the  other  day. 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesoti  1  Mr.  Nu.- 
S5!M'.  and  I  were  to  work  out  a  solution 
to  this  matter,  and  this  represents  that 
product. 

The  accommodation  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  1  Mr  Nelsen)  and 
I  have  reached  will  prevent  an  hiatus  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  be- 
caa^e  it  will  gr.int  an  exemptici  for  the 
currently  appointed  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  members,  some  10  people,  to  al- 
low them  to  be  a  candidate  in  this  first 
election  for  Mayor  and  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Council  so  that,  there- 
fore, none  of  the  current  officials  will 
have  to  resign  In  order  to  run  for  ofBce. 

Second,  In  order  to  encourage  the  wid- 
est range  of  public  candidate?,  this  ac- 
commodation of  the  Nelsen  amendment 
exempts  any  per-on  emplo.ed  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  the  proscription  of  the 
Hat<At  Act  Insofar  as  such  person  may  be- 
coire>^candldate  for  office,  and  may  be 
InvolveJr  In  and  take  an  active  part  In 
such  candidacy 

In  other  w  ords.  this  would  only  exempt 
them  if  they  were  candidates. 


All  of  the  other  provisions  and  pro- 
tections of  the  Hatch  Act  apply. 

In  addition  to  all  of  that,  this  exemp- 
tion is  temporary  It  will  terminate  as  ol 
January  2.  1975. 

And  I  would  now  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMs).  if  he  would  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen >.  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  for  whatever 
further  explanation  the  gentleman  may 
have? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  MlnnesoU  (Mr. 
Nelsen  i  . 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  quite  a  little  history  on  this 
point,  up  to  this  time,  leading  to  the  sit- 
uation we  are  in. 

No  1.  It  was  my  wish  in  dealing  with 
the  -home  rule"  legislation  that  elections 
would  be  held  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
That  Is  what  the  House  approved  and 
passed  upon  on  October  10.  1973.  but  the 
minute  that  Item  got  to  conference  a 
change  was  made  providing  for  partisan 
elections  The  conferees  then  tacked  on 
to  the  Senate  provision  providing  for  par- 
tisan elecUons  a  House  provLslon— 
which  was  meaningless  when  It  appeared 
In  the  House-passed  version  of  S.  1435, 
the  home  rule  bill,  because  the  Hou.se 
provided  for  nonparti.san  elections — that 
would  exempt  Federal  employees  from 
the  Hatch  Act  so  that  they  could  run  for 
office  in  the  District  government.  The  ex- 
emption for  Federal  employees  applies 
Into  the  future  for  all  time  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  the  other  day  (Mon- 
day) when  it  approved  the  conference 
report  No.  93-703  The  question  then 
arose  what  about  those  In  the  local  Dis- 
trict government  who  might  wish  to  run 
for  elective  office  next  year— Including 
the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  City 
Council.  Of  course.  It  would  mean  that 
they  would  have  to  resign  In  order  to 
run. 

What  the  Senate  amendment  does  In 
my  view  U  to  specifically  amend  title  5 
section  5324.  of  the  United  States  Code,' 
the  Hatch  Act.  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
Mayor  and  Members  of  the  Council  of 
the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  only  be  permit- 
ted to  run  in  the  first  election.  This 
amendment  which  I  offer  would  broaden 
that  so  as  to  permit  all  city  em-^loyees  to 
run  in  this  first  election  only,  but  It 
would  terminate  that  authority  on  Jan- 
uary 2.  1975.  at  which  time  the  newly 
elected  officials  would  take  office. 

However,  the  same  amendment  goes 
further.  It  would  amend  the  Hatch  Act. 
title  5.  section  7324.  so  as  to  provide  that 
t'le  elected  Mayor  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  would  be  exempted 
from  the  Hatch  Act  in  the  future.  Just  as 
section  741  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides that  Federal  employees  are  exempt 
from  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  feel  this  latter  provision  Is  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  a  test  In  the  courts  as 
to  Its  constitutionality  as  It  Is  discrim- 
inatory In  the  extreme  and  has  perspec- 
tive effect  for  all  time. 

The  amendment  I  offer  that  applies 
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only  for  this  first  election  and  not  to 
those  officials  who  would  be  elected  in  the 
future.  By  inserting  language  with  a  ter- 
mination date  of  January  2,  1975,  we  are 
forcing  the  Congrera  to  look  at  it  in  the 
near  future  and  hold  those  hearings 
upon  which  you  place  such  great  impor- 
tance and  emphasis.  Accordingly,  I  do 
not  see  that  we  differ  that  much  in  our 
approach  other  than  the  fact  that  my 
amendment  addresses  sm  issue  which  is 
of  Immediate  importance,  in  that  the 
President  is  going  to  have  the  home  rule 
bill  on  his  desk  this  week  for  signature, 
and  the  chairman  and  I  in  open  debate 
In  this  body  discussed  tind  agreed  upon 
the  contents  of  the  enactment. 

I  stand  ready  with  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  effect  this  temporary  correc- 
tion of  a  problem  that  confronts  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  they  enter  upon 
their  first  election  for  their  local  govern- 
ment officials. 

I  consider  that  In  doing  this,  that  is  in 
offering  my  amendment.  I  have  compro- 
mised myself  much  further  than  I  would 
have  liked  to.  but  under  the  circum- 
stances 1  must  be  realistic;  and  as  I  said 
In  my  amendment  to  provide  continuity 
In  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  the  transition  period  from 
the  appointive  government  to  the  elected 
government. 

I  do  not  endorse  the  idea  that  the 
Hatch  Act  should  be  repealed  or  changed, 
but  I  do  feel  that  the  circumstances  we 
are  now  In.  having  gone  to  this  point 
with  home  rule  legislation,  require  that 
we  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  exemp- 
tion for  this  election. 

For  this  reason.  I  hope  you  will  agree 
that  this  amendment  of  mine  will  provide 
a  reasonable  correction  as  the  President 
considers  the  home  rule  legislation. 

So  we  are  not  tampering  on  a  long- 
range  basis  at  all  with  our  civil  service 
system  or  Hatch  Act  in  the  country.  In 
fact,  my  amendment  to  H.R.  6186  by 
striking  section  741  of  the  home  rule  bill 
as  contained  In  the  conference  report 
limits  the  effect  of  the  exemption  con- 
tained therein,  for  Federal  employees,  to 
the  date  of  January  2.  1975.  rather  than 
for  all  time. 

I  hope  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  will  go  along  vdth  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  do. 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  why  Is  li  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  was  not 
given  adequate  opportunity  to  legislate 
in  this  area,  since  the  elections  wUl  not 
take  place  until  the  fall  of  next  year? 
We  certainly  have  more  than  ample  time 
for  all  of  the  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  to  go  through  the 
usual  process  of  referring  this  matter  to 
a  subcommittee  with  appropriate  hear- 
ings, and  then  ha\'lng  the  full  commit- 
tee work  Its  will  and  come  out  with  a  rule 
and  bring  It  to  the  floor. 

We  can  do  that  In  late  January,  early 
Pebruarj'.  and  March  In  plenty  of  time 
for  these  elections  Why  are  we  trying  to 
do  It  at  the  11th  hour  right  after  a  con- 


ference report  that  brought  back  a 
matter  that  the  gentleman  was  not  par- 
ticularly in  agreement  with?  I  may  per- 
sonally agree  with  the  proposal  that  the 
gentleman  made.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  this  is  no  way  to  legislate,  and 
that  the  committee  ought  to  have  the 
responsibility  of  coming  to  grips  with 
this  matter. 

We  may  report  the  same  proposal  out. 

Will  the  gentleman  respond  why  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  not  given  adequate  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  matter  or  even  entertain  it 
legislatively? 

Mr.  NELBEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  of  course,  our  bill  was  on  the  non- 
partisan elections.  We  dealt  with  a  totally 
different  approach  on  the  House  side,  and 
this  amendment  is  being  proposed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  gentleman  from  California 
yield  to  the  chairman  on  this  point,  be- 
cause he  has  the  time. 

I  will  be  glad  to  supplement  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  do  not  mind  the  gen- 
tleman's answer.  I  would  Just  like  to  know 
why  our  committee  has  not  given  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  understands 
that  I  am  not  in  control  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  not  In  charge  of  what  the  com- 
mittee does.  I  found  that  out  the  hard 
way. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  worked 
out  this  proposal  and  submitted  it:  am 
I  not  correct? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  This  corrects  the  con- 
ference report.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  wished  to  bring  It  back  to  the 
committee,  that  would  have  been  his 
option,  not  mine.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee,  but  I  am  not  In  charge  of  the 
committee.  But  in  any  case  this  matter 
was  dlscassed  in  some  detail  by  the 
chairman  and  myself  in  some  detail  on 
Monday  during  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  home  nJe 
legislation. 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  response,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  Nelsen  1  designated  this 
matter  partisan  versus  nonpartisan.  It 
went  through  several  stages,  and  the 
amendment  before  us  is  the  product  of 
the  results  of  these  various  stages  that  It 
has  gcHie  through  by  both  sides,  and  the 
agreement  that  was  worked  out  in  con- 
ference. This  Is  the  most  expeditious  way 
of  handling  the  matter.  If  it  Is  postponed 
until  next  year.  I  do  not  think  It  would 
accomplish  any  useful  purpose,  and  It 
further  might  become  politicized  as  we 
move  into  what  is  fast  approaching  cam- 
paign time  here  In  the  District  for  those 
who  are  interested  In  becoming 
candidates. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  May  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished chairman  a  question?  If  this 
amendment  could  have  been  worked  out 


between  the  time  the  conference  ended 
and  today,  could  we  not  hold  hearings 
right  after  the  21st  of  Janusur  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  discuss  this  matter? 
We  may  even  bring  a  proposal  to  the 
floor,  but  it  would  be  a  full  committee 
proposal  and  not  part  of  the  committee's 
proposal. 

I  am  a  member  of  that  committee.  I 
should  like  to  talk  about  that  matter.  I 
may  end  up  in  the  same  position  as  my 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  tlie  committee,  but  at  this  point  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  had  my  right  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  be  Involved  in  a 
legislative  process  dealing  with  what  may 
be  a  very  political  matter. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  can  merely  repeat  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  Is  a  temporary 
solution  that  has  been  worked  out  In 
consideration  of  all  the  reservations  that 
he  may  entertain  at  this  particular  point 
and  there  wHl  be  full  allowance  within 
the  context  of  this  amendment  to  really 
go  into  this  matter  and  to  examine  it 
and  hold  full  hearings  so  that  at  the  next 
election  time  there  will  be  an  adjudi- 
cated, more  permanent  solution  to  it.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  we  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  go  along  with  our  present 
arrangement. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  in  total 
agreement  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dzllvus) 
that  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject 
as  important  as  the  civil  service  system 
and  the  Hatch  Act  and  making  a  change 
here,  it  can  well  be  opening  the  door 
for  a  nationwide  trend  which  could  be 
disEistrous,  but  the  circumstances  we  are 
in  are  that  we  passed  the  conference 
report  on  the  home  rule  bill  and  we  now 
find  that  what  we  have  done  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bill  on  partisan  elections  into  the  ccai- 
ference  report  together  with  section  741 
of  the  House  bill  ts  that  we  put  the  Mayor 
of  this  city  and  the  City  Council  and 
other  key  city  employees  in  a  situation 
where  they  will  have  to  resign  in  order  to 
run  for  elective  office.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  a  party  to  legislation  that  would  deny 
other  people  in  this  city  the  opportunity 
of  running  imder  the  .same  circumstances 
as  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  mem- 
bers or  other  Federal  employees — who 
are  already  exempt  under  the  terms  of 
the  conference  report — and  yet  that  is 
what  the  conference  report  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  H.R.  6186  would  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  further  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  trj-  to  answer  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
matter  Is  so  important,  then  could  we 
not  put  this  matter  on  the  Dlstrict_ol 
Columbia  agenda  right  after  the  21st  and 
expeditiously  report  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  in  plenty  of  time  before 
any  candidate  announces,  before  we 
make  a  very  serious  step  that  I  frankly 
think  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  election 
process. 
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Mr.  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
-  leman  will  yield  further.  I  would  point 
uut  In  the  original  bill.  H  R.  9682  reported 
out  by  the  committee,  a  Hatch  Act  ex- 
emption was  Included  So  the  record  Is 
not  entirely  devoid  of  hearings  on  the  is- 
sue. The  gentleman  was  on  the  commit- 
tee and  sat  Ln  the  markup  on  that  bill. 
This  amendment  will  do  what  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  do.  which  is  to  termi- 
nate this  procedure  on  January  2,  1975. 
If  the  gentleman  Judges  it  to  be  a  mis- 
take, at  least  we  have  time  In  the  futiire 
to  stop  It  at  the  time  the  new  govern- 
ment is  Installed  Bind  I  think  then  or  in 
the  meantime  our  committee  should  re- 
view this  and  go  back  to  nonpartisan 
elections,  which  I  strongly  urge,  and  then 
all  the  problems  we  are  encountering  in 
thl.<:  area  of  the  Hatch  Act  can  be  avoided 
and  dispensed  with  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bkll)  desire  me  to 
yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  think  the 
gentleman  from  California  recognizes 
the  sense  of  our  nonpartisan  elections  In 
California  and  I  myself  would  be  very 
much  In  favor  of  acting  very  stronglv 
for  altering  the  District  home  rule  bill 
to  provide  for  nonpartisan  elections.  If 
this  comes  back  in  January.  I  for  one 
will  guarantee  I  will  fight  very  hard  to 
return  to  nonpartisan  elections.  I  think 
this  will  serve  to  avoid  all  this  trouble  for 
ourselves  merely  because  the  Senate  de- 
sired to  have  a  partisan  election^  I  think 
that  is  ridiculous. 

Mr  DELLUMS.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
at  issue  at  thus  moment.  I  think  what  is 
at  is.'^ue  b  that  a  proposal  is  being  made 
that  will  e.xempt  the  incumbent  ao- 
polnted  City  Council  from  the  Hatch  Act 
I  think  that  has  great  political  and  legal 
ramifications.  We  might  decide  we  would 
come  back  vith  the  ver.-  ."^ime  proposal  as 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man has.  but  we  should  not  open  'he  door 
without  having  hearings  and  discussing 
it  a.-ncrg  cursehes.  and  I  do  not  think 
^e  ought  to  work  out  arrangements 
among  two  or  three  of  us  when  we  have 
committee^  chr.rged  with  thoj^e  re:pon- 
sibiiitit's.  I  am  tired  of  teirig  Ignored  as 
are  member  nonsenlor  Members  of  this 
House,  and  v:ear\-  of  having  the  commit- 
tees pas.ed  over  and  of  having  the  sit- 
uation where  we  as  Members  do  not  have 
an  o';'^ortun:tv  to  fully  function  and  have 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  use  the  floor  to 
get  our  rights. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  gentleman  might  be 
tired  a:  d  I  am  weary  also  and  I  sit  en 
the  rorr.n>ifce  and  I  am  a  minoritv  voice 
ard  had  mv  advice  been  followed  on  pro- 
viding ^or  nonrarti-an  elections  we 
T.oi'l'J  not  ha- e  had  thi.s  problem  right 
now. 

But  I  am  broadminded  enough  to  re- 
alize once  the  Congress  has  spoken,  once 
the  House  made  a  decision  to  adopt  the 
conference  report,  then  what  do  we  do? 
We  try  to  Pf'commodate  the  situation  at 
the  same  time  writing  legislation  with 
the  Idea  of  perhaps  what  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do  and  what  I  certainly  want 
to  do  and  that  is  to  bring  about  a  change 


where  we  go  to  a  nonpartisan  election, 
where  no  citizen  Is  denied  his  activities, 
where  the  restrictions  of  the  Hatch  Act 
are  not  going  to  hamper  the  activities  of 
citizens  toward  participation  in  city  gov- 
ernment. No  matter  what  we  do.  when  we 
have  a  clvU  service  system  and  have  as 
many  people  In  the  Federal  employ  as  we 
have  here,  if  we  have  partisan  elections 
we  are  putting  people  In  full  participa- 
tion In  their  local  government  Therefore, 
the  problem  we  are  faced  with  now  is  un- 
fortunate, certainly  not  of  m>-  making, 
but  I  do  feel  a  responsibility  to  effect  a 
temporary  solution. 

I  want  to  add  further,  that  the  gentle- 
man Indicated  that  the  Mayor  and  the 
Council  under  this  amendment,  that 
everybody  will  have  a  chance  to  be  a 
candidate  and  rim  for  office  and  It  will 
terminate  after  they  have  been  Installed, 
so  we  have  a  clean  slate  to  start  with. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  remove  his 
objection  and  go  along  with  this 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  debate.  I 
did  not  come  here  with  a  fixed  mind.  This 
Is  a  very  important  matter.  I  do  not  want 
to  infringe  upon  the  stature  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  has  worked  very  hard:  but 
I  think  this  matter  can  t>e  disposed  of  by 
legislative  process.  I  am  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  the  concept,  but  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  process  and  for  those  rea- 
sons. Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  object. 
The  SPEAKFT?    Objection  Is  heard. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R.  11576. 
MAKING  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRL\TIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30.  1974 

Mr.  M.\HON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  yesterday,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
'H.R.  U576)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Ther«  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  st.atement. 

'  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1973.' 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  NLAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  make 
a  rather  brief  .statement  In  order  that 
Membe-s  mav  know  generally  what  Is 
included  in  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  It 
is  a  SI  6  billion  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  Last  year,  the  .supplemental  bill 
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in  October  totaled  about  $5  billion.  So 
this  bill  Is  not  unreasonable  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  share  my  views 
that  we  need  to  hold  expenditures  down 
to  a  reasonable  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  back  to  the 
House  today  the  conference  report  on  the 
final  supplemental  appropriations  bill -of 
this  session.  The  bill  has  12  chapters  and 
Includes  110  amendments — 110  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions. The  conference  report  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record  and  Is  available 
otherwise  to  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agreement 
provides  approximately  $1.64  billion  in 
new  obllgatlonal  authority.  The  House 
bill  totaled  $1.43  billion  compared  with 
a  Senate  bUl  of  $1.88  billion.  The  Sen- 
ate, however,  considered  some  $105  mil- 
lion In  supplemental  estimates  which 
were  not  before  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  before  us  Is 
$104  million  above  the  budget.  It  Is  $205 
million  above  the  Hou.^e  bill  and  about 
$250  million  below  the  Senate. 

The  major  increases  in  the  bUl  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  occurred  princi- 
pally in  four  areas;  Labor-HEW,  Defense, 
Interior,  and  State-Justice-Commerce. 

In  the  Labor-HEW  chapter  the  Sen- 
ate added  $163  million  over  the  House 
bill.  The  House  conferees  were  able  to  re- 
duce that  figure  by  $104  mUlon.  The  prin- 
cipal add-ons  over  the  House  bill  were  for 
older  Americans,  emergency  health  serv- 
ices, and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

In  the  Defense  chapter,  the  Senate 
added  $72  mlllon.  The  House  conferees 
held  that  figure  to  $7.5  million. 

In  the  Interior  chapter,  the  Senate 
added  $75  million.  We  bring  back  an  in- 
crease of  $32  million  In  this  area.  The 
largest  single  add-on  is  related  to  the 
energy  crisis. 

In  the  State-Justice-Commerce  chap- 
ter the  Senate  added  $97  million.  The 
conference  report  contains  $52  million 
additional,  the  great  majority  of  which 
is  for  economic  development  activities 
and  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  in  the 
Mid-East. 

Other  Senate  add-ons  Include  $22  mil- 
lion for  Senate  Items  which  the  conferees 
agreed  to  and  another  $10  million  for 
claims  and  judgments  which  have  been 
rendered  against  the  Government  and 
which  are  mandatorj*. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  conference 
apreement  we  bring  back  today  Is  $205 
million  over  the  House  bill  but  about 
$250  million  under  the  Senate  bill.  The 
Senate,  of  course,  considered  some  $104 
million  In  budget  requests  from  the 
President  which  were  not  considered  In 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
tabular  information  which  summarizes 
the  conference  report  and  which  identi- 
fies major  Items  in  conference  and  their 
disposition. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1974.  H.R.  11576 


4.-X  Bi-   ar  «r 


Chipttr 
No. 


Conferann  compared  witti- 


Budg«t 
estimatas 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 


Budget 

estimates 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


II.. 

III... 

IV... 


|- AricuHure— EnvironmenUl  and  Consumer  Protection $12. 128,000        $11. 500, 000 

Dot  SAM 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space,  Science,  and Veterans' 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies: 

New  budget  (oUigational)  auttionty 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  auttMrity 

V Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Weltare; 

New  budget  (oMigational)  authority 

By  transfer 

VI Legislative:  

New  budget  (oUigational)  authority 

Fiscal  year  1974  

Fiscal  year  1973    . 

VII PuWic  Works -AEC  

New  budget  (oUigatiorul)  authority 

By  transter 

VIII State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  ivi\iMrf..JSS.'.' """.".'.'.'.' 

IX Transportation   '. .'.'.'.'.'.V. 

X. Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Goveriiinent    '" 


XI Claims  and  ludgments 

Total:  

New  budget  (oMIntional)  authority...    . 

Fiscal  year  1974 

Fiscal  year  1973 

By  transter  " 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contr*ct  authorityl 


8.206.666  ■ 

98.  878. 000 
(1,500,000) 

751,451,000 
(840. 000) 

33,913.585 
(33.038.585) 
(875.000). 

150.550,000 

(16.500.000). 

68. 962, 000 

39,063,000 

313,686.000 

57, 352, 301 

1.  534, 183.  886      I. 

(1.533.308.886)  (1. 

(875,000)... 

(17.340.000) 

(1.500.000) 


7,80C,660" 

88,131.000 
(1,500,000) 

763.  357. 000 
(2. 800. 000) 

8,  719.  550 
(8,  719,  550) 


$12. 628, 000 

72. 000.  000 

7.800.000 

163, 923. 000 
(1,500,000) 

926  615,000 
(9.800  000) 

30. 809. 085 
(29,  934,  085) 
(875, 000) 


$11,800,000 
7,500.000 
7. 800,  COO 

121,025,000 
(1,500,000). 

822. 025.  000 
(12,800.000) 

30, 809,  085 
(29. 934,  085) 
(875,000). 


-$300,  OCO        -$828,000 
+7,500,000    -64.500,000 


-$328,000 

+7,  500,  000 

-400,000 


+22,147.000        +32.894,000    -42.898,000 


161,850,000         179,850.000         174,650.000 


32.  587, 000 

30,  570, 000 

281.510,000 

47,011,168 

433.035,718      1. 
443,035,718)  (1, 

"(2,'866,'666) 
(1.500,000) 


129.895.000 

31,585,000 

275.968,000 

57,  352.  301 


84,526.000 

30,  335, 000 

290,  803. 000 


+70,574,000 
(+11,960.000) 

-3. 104.  500 
(-3,104,500) 


+24,100.000 

(-16,500,000). 

+  15,564,000 

-8,  728,  000 

-22.883,000 


4-58.668.000  -104.590  000 
(+10,000,000)  (+3,000,000) 

+22.089,535 

(+21.214,535) 

(+875,000) 


+12.800.000      -5,200,000 

'+5i'939."o66"-45.'369,'666' 
-235,000      -1,250,000 
+9,293.000    +14.835,000 


57.352.301  +10,341.133 


888.  425.  386      1,  638,  625.  386      +104, 441,  500      +205  589  668  -249  800  000 

■^'V^SS^^.  ^^■^^'■:'.^<^\  (Tl04;44i:5O0)  (+204:7H:668)(-2!9^.?C«) 
(Br^.OOO)  (875,000) (^875  000> 

(liwooo)       aM2;Soo)...^"*'**°°^^  (-io,ooo:ooo)-(+3.o66,666) 


MAJOR  ITEMS  IN  CONFERENCE  AND  THEIR  DISPOSITION:  H.R.  1I576-SUPPLEMENTAU  1974 


Senate  over  (+)    Conference  over 

or   under   (-)  (+) or  under  (-) 

House  House 


Senateover  (— )     Conference  over 

or    under   (-)  (— )or  um)er(-) 

Ho'jse  House 


Chapter  II:  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy  (Oil  reserves) 

(Amendment  No.  5) +$72  000  000 

Chapter  IV: 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gss— Fuel  Allocation  and  Contingency 

Fund  (Amendment  Mo,  21) +54,431  000 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  (Amend- 
ment No.  32)... +7,100.000 

Chapter  V: 

Communty  Service  Employment  for  Older  Americans 

(Amendment  No  34)    +40,000,000 

Emergency  Medical  Services  (Amendment  No.  35) +20.000  000 

Maternal   and    Child    Health    programs  (Amendment 

,  No.37).    _ +30,105,000 

Emergencv  School  Assistance  (Amendment  No.  39) +12. 447,  OOO 

Vocationa(Rehabilit2tion(A  ne.idmentNo. 40) +*5]l3o[oO0  ' 

Multicisciplmary  Centers  of  Gerontology— Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  (Amendment  No.  44). +7  500  OOO 

Chapter  VI:  Legislative  Branch— Senate  Items  (Amendment 
Nos.  52,  53,  55,  57,  and  58) +22  089  535 


+$7, 500. 000 

+12. 400,  000 
+7, 100.  000 

+10, 000, 000 
+17,000.000 

+7, 000,  000 

"+i8,"i36,666 

+  22,089,535 


Chapter  VII: 

AEC— Weapons  Systems  (Amendment  No  60)  +$ll  ooo  ooo 
Corps  of  Engineers— Flood  Control  (Amendment  No  ' 

Chapte"vV: +l.mm 

U.N.  Peacekeeping  Force  (Amendment  No.  54)..  +17  337  ooO 
Economic  Development  Administration  (Amendments 

Chapte^x""  "'"'"'' "^ +75.000.000 

Postal  Service  (Amendment  No.  89) —lo  000  000 

Economic  Stabilization  Activities  (Amendment  No  92)  '  — 10  700000 

Federal  Energy  Office  (Amendment  No.  95)                  "  +9  36o'  000 

Public  Building  Service  (Amendment  No.  97)               "  +8600000 

Chapter  XI;  Claims  and  Judgments  (Amendment  No.  107)    '  -1-10  341' 133 

"""•f +26:,  649, 000 

^'**' +455,  389, 668 


+$5, 800. 000 

+7.000.000 

+  17.337,000 

+30, 000, 000 

-5,000,000 
-3,  700, 000 
+9,  360, 000 
+8, 000, 000 
+  10,341.133 
+25,232,000 


-205.  589, 668 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
also  two  Items  In  the  Labor-HEW  chap- 
ter which  deserve  comment.  Amendment 
No.  47  provides  fimds  necessary  for  full 
obligation  of  fiscal  year  1973  appropria- 
tions where  the  courts  have  foimd  these 
funds  to  be  illegally  impounded. 

-Amendment  No.  48  provides  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  manpower  train- 
Lng  progrcms  of  the  Departmnt  of  Labor 
and  for  activities  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
inittee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People.  This  authority  will  con- 
tinue appropriations  at  about  the  $1.5 
billion  annual  level.  This  continuing  au- 
thority Is  provided  because  authorizing 
legislation  has  not  been  enacted  and  we 
are.  therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  come 
forward  with  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Spca!:er.  although  this  report  is 
above  the  budget.  I  believe  the  conferees 
have  brought  back  the  best  possible  com- 
promise. .And  now,  unless  there  are  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker.  I  win  not  discuss  this 
conference  report  further.  As  I  Indicated 
earlier,  the  report  is  here  and  available 
to  Members,  and  I  will  now  j-ield  for 
questions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  amendment  No. 
48  providing  continuing  appropriations 
for  Spanish-speaking  people  and  the 
manpower  training  program,  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  that  this  supplemental 
provides  $1,500  million  for  fiscal  1974.  I 
realize  that  the  authorization  has  not 
been  approved,  but  we  propose  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  tomorrow  the 
conference  report  on  the  comprehensive 
manpower  bill  which  Includes  a  set-aside 
of  reserve  of  $250  mUiion  for  public  serv- 
ice employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  Is.  Will  there 
be  another  supplemental  report  provid- 
ing the  $250  million  for  public  service  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  would 
have  to  be  considered  later  in  the  fiscal 
year  but  not  this  session.  This  is  the  final 
supplemental  bill  for  this  session.  It 
would  not  be  In  order  to  appropriate 
funds  for  this  program  because  it  has 
not  been  enacted  into  law.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  provision  in  amendment  48, 
which  will  continue  appropriation  avail- 
ability for  manpower  training  and  for 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  Spanish-Speaking  People.  Is  the  best 
we  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Next  year,  if  the  manpower  bill  Is  en- 


acted into  law,  we  will  be  in  a  position 
then  to  consider  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate for  what  might  be  necessary. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Lhe 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  willingness  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  yield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  allow  me  to 
put  a  question  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW 
appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  may  ask 
the  question. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Fine.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  direct  the  atention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  the  debate  in  the 
House  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
Uons  bill  on  November  30,  1973,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
ofifered  an  amendment  to  increase  from 
$615  million  to  $650  million  the  amount 
of  money  for  the  basic  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  program. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzauez)  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  in<ii- 
cated  his  opposition  to  the  amendment 
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on  groimds,  to  quote  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood),  that  •Some 
States  are  not  able  to  come  up  with  the 
necessary  matching  funds." 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  FLOOD)  went  sihead  to  cite 
testimony  of  HEW  witnesses  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  was  no  problem  about  the 
amounts  of  money  for  ba^ic  grants  under 
the  new  law.  Again,  to  quote  Mr.  Flood 
from  the  House  debate  of  November  30. 
"we  clearly  h&d  the  impression  that  the 
amount  requested  Is  all  that  is  required 
to  make  allotments  on  the  basis  of  the 
authorized  amounts." 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania iMr.  Flood)  went  ahead  to  advise 
the  House  as  follows:  "If  later  estimates 
from  the  States  at  any  time  show  that 
matching  funds  are  available  so  that  the 
full  amount  of  the  authorization  can  be 
used,  we  expect  that  the  administration 
will  request  a  supplemental  appropriation 
later  In  the  year  " 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr. 
Shriver>  on  the  minority  side  of  the  sub- 
committee, echoed  the  same  point  of 
view  as  Mr.  Floods  with  respect  to  a 
subsequent  request  for  supplemental 
funds  if  they  prove  necessary. 

Said  Mr.  Shriver,  who  like  Mr.  Flood, 
cited  testimonj'  of  HEW  witnesses  before 
the  appropriations  subcommittee: 

We  dearly  bad  the  impression  that  the 
amount  requested,  the  amount  allowed  In  the 
bill  ts  all  that  Is  required  to  make  allotments 
en  the  baala  of  the  $650  million  authorized 
In  the  authorizing  bUl. 

I  would  emphasize  ftirther  that  If  later 
estimates  from  the  States  of  matching  funds 
are  available  and  the  full  amount  of  authori- 
zation can  be  used,  the  committee  would  ex- 
pect a  supplemental  budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
in  the  authorizing  subcommittee  which 
I  chair,  in  putting  questions  to  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Rehabilitation  Services. 
Mr.  Corbett  Reedy,  I  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  be  appropriated  to  match 
available  State  funds  for  fiscal  fe^r  1974 
under  the  basic  program,  and  Mr.  Reedy 
responded:  "$644  million." 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Reedy  and  Mr. 
Dwight,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Social 
Rehabilitation  Service,  if  they  had  made 
that  information  available  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Plood).  I 
pointed  out  that  would  have  been  the 
honorable  thing  to  have  done. 

Neither  Mr.  Dwight  nor  Mr.  Reedy  was 
able  to  assure  our  subcommittee  that  in 
fact  they  had  made  available  such  In- 
formation to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood'.  E:xpresslons  of 
concern  with  respect  to  this  entire  mat- 
ter were  also  voiced  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  committee  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  QtnK>  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  iMr.  Hansen). 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  if,  in 
light  of  this  information  developed  sub- 
sequently, that  is.  subsequent  to  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations and  subsequent  to  the  vote  In 
the  House  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) the  committee  would,  in  light  of 
these  assurances  from  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr. 


Shrivir.  expect  that  the  subcommittee 
would  entertain  favorably  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  request  in  order  to 
make  available  adequate  Federal  moneys 
to  match  the  available  State  moneys  for 
the  basic  State  vocational  programs? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  re- 
spond briefly  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, and  then  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  to  re- 
spond. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
taken  another  hard  look  at  the  require- 
ments for  appropriations  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Of  course,  these  appro- 
priations are  virtually  mandatory  to  the 
extent  that  the  States  qualify  for  match- 
mg  funds  under  the  law  and  regulations, 
and  since  we  got  later  information  just 
prior  to  the  conference  that  an  addition- 
al amoimt  would  probably  be  required, 
we  did  provide  additional  funds  in  this 
conference  report. 

I  believe  the  amount  av-ailable  now  will 
be  about  $630  million  rather  than  the 
$615  million  which  was  provided  in  the 
House  bill. 

So  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
denj"  the  necessarj'  funds  that  can  be 
spent. 

As  my  friend  knows,  these  funds  have 
to  be  matched,  and  some  States  are  not 
able  to  match  their  full  allotment,  and 
for  that  reason  the  total  amount  of  the 
$650  million  Is  not  required  at  this  time. 

Of  course,  if  It  should  be  required  later, 
and  it  could  be  established,  then  I  am 
sure  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  look  very  favorably  upon  provid- 
ing the  necessary  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  at 
this  moment  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  a  .statement  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

There  Is  very  little  I  can  add  to  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  has  .said.  I  recall  very  well  the 
gentleman's  discussion  with  me  on  the 
floor  when  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  was  before  the  House,  and  what 
he  said  Is  quite  so.  However.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  discussions  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  that  you  had 
with  the  people  from  downtown.  But 
having  been  around  here  for  awhile, 
after  the  bill  passed  the  House,  and  be- 
fore the  conference  with  the  Senate  I 
did  write  to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Weinber- 
ger, and,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent  him 
raising  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  copy  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

Deckmbcs    13,   1073. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinbebccb. 
Secretojy,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and   Welfare,   Waahington.  DC. 

Dea«  M«.  Sbcretabt:  During  the  recent 
subcommittee  hearings  on  the  1974  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  I  asked  Mr.  D\^lght 


a  series  of  questions  about  the  budget  re- 
quest for  baalc  State  grant*  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.  tJpon  reexamining  the  printed 
hearUig  record.  I  find  that  the  dialogue  Is 
not  entirely  clear  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  appropriation  request  to 
the  amount  authorized  for  allotment. 

Aa  you  know,  the  House  approved  the 
Committee's  recommendation  of  •615.870.000 
for  baalc  State  grants.  This  Is  the  amount 
requested  In  the  budget.  During  the  heartngs. 
the  Committee  was  Informed  that  State  al- 
lotments for  fiscal  year*  1074  will  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  authorized  level 
of  •650.000.000  HUtorlcaUy.  there  have  al- 
ways been  some  States  which  did  not  have 
sufficient  funds  avaUable  to  match  their  fuU 
allotment.  The  Committee  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  reason  the  amount  requested  In 
the  budget  is  below  the  authorized  allot- 
ment level  Is  because  State  matching  funds 
are  not  available,  and  that  the  »615.870.000 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  Federal  matching 
requirements  under  the  allotment  base  of 
»650,000.000. 

When  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
was  considered  by  the  House,  an  amendment 
was  offered  to  Increase  the  appropriation  for 
the  basic  grant  program  to  •650.000.000.  The 
amendment  was  najTowly  defeated,  but  the 
related  discussion  did  raise  some  question 
In  my  mind  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
budget. 

Since  the  Senate  has  Included  the  full 
•650,000.000  In  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill.  I  would  appreciate  some  clarifica- 
tion from  you  about  the  allotment  level  vis- 
a-vls  the  appropriation  request.  Specifically, 
I  would  Uke  to  know  whether  the  amount 
requested  Is  sufficient  to  match  the  amounts 
which  the  States  are  prepared  to  spend  In 
fiscal  year  1974  under  the  allotment  of 
•650.000.000.  If  not,  what  additional  amount 
ts  required,  and  do  you  plan  to  seek  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  provide  the  nec- 
essarr  Federal  funds? 

The  Committee  may  need  this  informa- 
tion very  quickly  so  I  would  appreciate  a 
prompt  reply. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel   J.   Flood. 
Chairman.  Lahor-HEW  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  PLOOD.  I  wlU  not  read  the  whole 
letter,  but  I  might  read  this: 

When  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
was  considered  by  the  House,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  basic  grant  program  to  $850,- 
(X)0.0(X).  The  amendment  was  narrowly  de- 
feated, but  the  related  discussion  did  raise 
some  question  in  my  mind  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  budget. 

Since  the  Senate  has  Included  the  full 
$650,000,000  In  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  would  appreciate  some  clarifica- 
tion from  you  about  the  allotment  level  vls- 
a-vls  the  appropriation  request.  Specifically. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  amount 
requested  Is  sufficient  to  match  the  amounts 
which  the  States  are  prepared  to  spend  In 
fiscal  year  1974  under  the  aUotment  of  $660,- 
000.000.  If  not,  what  additional  amount  Is 
required,  and  do  you  plan  to  seek  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary Federal  funds? 

I  received  a  reply,  and  I  suppose  quite 
properly  so,  to  that  letter  from  Mr.  Car- 
luccl,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  that  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  copy  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 
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Thx  Secrktakt  of  Health, 

Eddcation,  and  Wbltare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Deceml)er  14. 1973. 
Hon.  Danixl  J.  F^ood, 

Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Labor    and 
Health,  Education,   and   Welfare,   Com- 
mittee  on   Appropriations,    Washington 
DC. 
Dkab   Mk.   Flood:    This   Is   In   response   to 
your  letter  of  December   13  concerning  the 
relationship  of  the  appropriation  request  for 
basic  State  grants  for  vocational  rehablliu- 
tlon  to  the  amount  authorized  for  allotment 
for  fiscal   year   1974.   The  Department  sub- 
mitted a  revised  budget  request  for  $615,870,- 
000.  The  level  authorized  for  allotment  In  the 
RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973  Is  $650,000,000. 

When  we  discussed  our  fiscal  year  1974  ap- 
propriation with  you  on  November  6,  1973  at 
the  hearing  on  our  request  for  supplemental 
appropriations  for  Rehabilitation  Services. 
we  assumed  that  State  requests  for  funds  for 
Section  110  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  would 
be  met  by  the  revised  budget  request  of 
•615.870.000,  which  Includes  an  Increase  of 
•26  million  above  the  fiscal  year  1973  level. 
It  Is  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that  our 
regular  appropriations  bUl,  on  which  Con- 
gress has  completed  action,  also  contains 
other  substantial  Increases  for  State  rehabU- 
ttatlon  programs.  The  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  Program  will  provide  State  Re- 
habUltatlon Agencies  with  an  additional  $26 
million  to  purchase  rehabUltatlon  services 
for  disabled  SSI  recipients.  Another  $24  mil- 
lion Increase  will  be  avaUable  to  the  State 
RehabUltatlon  Agencies  from  the  DlsabUlty 
Insurance  Trust  Fund.  Thus,  the  total  In- 
crease In  Federal  funds  for  these  programs 
in  1974  wiu  be  about  $76  million. 

However,  with  respect  to  our  pending  re- 
quest for  funds  under  the  basic  State  grant 
program,  there  are  Indications  that  the 
States  may  have  funds  avaUable  under  the 
$650  mUUon  aUotment  to  match  up  to  $837 
mUllon  In  basic  State  grant  funds  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  The  State  estimates  are 
tentative  and  we  have  not  yet  determined 
that  the  States  can  use  funds  above  the  level 
of  the  current  Department  request  for  ap- 
propriations. As  soon  after  the  first  of  the 
calendar  year  as  these  estimates  can  be  more 
precisely  evaluated,  we  vrtU  take  another 
look  at  our  budget  request.  If  these  State 
estimates  prove  not  to  be  overestimated,  we 
wiU  at  that  time  consider  the  need  for  a 
further  supplemental. 

Olven  the  uncertainty  of  actual  State  re- 
quirements plus  the  large  Increases  already 
requested,  we  would  urge  you  to  support  the 
level  contained  In  the  House-passed  supnie- 
menUlbUl.  ^^ 

I  continue  to  feel  that  the  total  Increase 
In  fiscal  year  1974  funds  for  vocational  re- 
habUltetlon  reflects  a  continuing  Depart- 
ment commitment  to  substantial  growth  in 
these  effective  and  deserving  programs,  i 
trust  this  Information  responds  to  your  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Carlttcci, 

Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  What  he  says  is : 
However,  with  respect  to  our  pending  re- 
quest for  funds  under  the  basic  State  grant 
program,  there  are  indications  that  the 
States  may  have  funds  available  imder  the 
•660  mlUlon  allotment  to  match  up  to  $637 
mllUon  In  basic  State  grant  funds  for  voca- 
tlonal  rehabilitation.  The  State  estimates 
are  tentative  and  we  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined that  the  States  can  use  funds  above 
the  level  of  the  current  Department  request 
for  appropriations.  As  soon  after  the  first 
of  the  calendar  year  as  these  estimates  can 
be  more  precisely  evaluated,  we  wUl  take 
another  look  at  our  budget  request.  If  these 
State  estimates  prove  not  to  be  overesti- 
mated, we  will  at  that  time  consider  the  need 
for  a  further  supplemental. 


My  position  Is  just  as  It  was  when  I 
talked  to  the  gentleman  before.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  from  what  you  have 
just  told  the  House  here  as  to  what  the 
facts  are.  I  apparently  did  not  have  as 
much  information  as  you  have,  and  I 
would  certainly  feel— and  I  cannot  Imag- 
ine, those  being  the  facts,  that  I  would 
feel  any  different — that  with  the  1975 
budget  Itself  would  come  a  request  for 
a  1974  supplemental  appropriation  the 
ver>-  same  day  assuming  the  facts  that 
the  gentleman  set  forth. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  response,  and  I  also 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  response.  I  am  grateful 
for  their  assurances  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  to  quote  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  "would  look  very  fa- 
vorably upon  providing  the  necessary 
funds"  to  match  available  State  moneys 
for  the  basic  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  if  such  additional  funds 
should  be  required  to  match. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  as  a  part 
thereof  certain  passages  from  the  tran- 
script of  the  committee  hearings  to 
which  I  already  alluded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  believe  it  important 
to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  amount  of 
money  for  the  basic  State  program  for 
fiscal  1974  in  the  authorizing  bill  signed 
by  the  President  In  September  1973  T*-as 
$650  million.  Nonetheless,  the  adminis- 
tration budget  request — the  revised  re- 
quest— for  this  program  was  $615,870,000. 
Yet  it  is  clear  from  the  response  of 
December  10,  1973,  of  the  man  who  was 
actually  running  the  program,  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices, Mr.  Corbett  Reedy,  that  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  be  appropriated 
to  match  available  State  moneys  for  fis- 
cal 1974  is  $644  million,  actually,  "slight- 
ly higher,"  to  quote  him,  than  $644  mil- 
lion. 

Now  Mr.  Carlucci,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Flood,  uses  a  figure  of  $637  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  must  be  clear  from 
these  different  responses  that  Members 
of  the  House  are  receiving  from  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  all  of  us,  and  especially 
those  on  the  authorizing  and  appropri- 
ations subcommittees  that  deal  with  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program,  must 
look  with  a  very  skeptical  eye  at  the  in- 
formation we  are  receiving. 

This  is  a  most  important  matter  be- 
cause, obviously,  members  of  the  appro- 
priations committee  must  depend  on  ac- 
curate data  from  HEW  in  order  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  House  for  ap- 
propriations on  a  program  vital 'to  the 
lives  of  so  many  handicapped  Americans 
and  their  famihes. 

So  in  order  that  Members  of  the 
House  have  a  clearer  picture  of  the  con- 
cern which  I  have  been  expressing,  I  here 
insert  part  of  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings December  10.  1973.  of  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Education  and  Labor  on  the  future 
directions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Ser\-ices 
Administration.  The  hearings  involved 
testimony  by  James  S  Dv.ight,  Jr.,  Ad- 
ministrator, Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  and  Corbett  Reedy.  Acting  Com- 
missioner, Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  materisd  to  which  I  have  referred 
follows : 

Mr.  Bradimas.  This  question  follows  one  of 
our  earlier  conversations.  Mr.  Dwight,  In 
respect  of  the  basic  SUte  Grant  Program 
authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  RehabUltetlon 
Act  of  1973.  The  Administration's  1974  re- 
quest for  this  program  was  $609  mUllon,  ap- 
proximately a  $20  million  Increase  over  the 
1973  esUmate  and,  then,  an  additional 
amount  was  added  to  cover  the  grandfather 
clause  with  the  result  that  the  revised  budg- 
et request  was  a  total  of  $615  mUUon  to  carry 
out  Title  I  of  the  basic  State  program.  Why 
was  such  a  small  increase  requested? 

Mr.  Dwight.  I  think  there  are  perhaps  two 
other  provisions  which  at  least  bear  on  my 
consideration  and  I  am  not  sure  I  can  recall 
the  exact  figures  but  your  recollection  is  cor- 
rect on  the  basic  grants.  The  other  two  are 
the  new  program  which  stemmed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  SSI  program  for 
adults  and  then,  the  continuing  program 
deaUng  with  SSI  backing  their  trust  fund 
activities  which  added  about  another  $50 
mlUlon  Increase  into  rehabUltatlon  activi- 
ties at  the  State  level. 

As  you  look  at  that,  even  with  the  slgnU- 
Icant  reduction  In  training  activities  coming 
along,  that  we  discussed  a  week  ago  Friday, 
we,  I  think  find  somewhere  In  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  a  little  over  a  12  percent  in- 
crease In  actual  rehabUltatlon  dollars  avaU- 
able which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fairly  healthy 
increase  If  your  objective  Is  sustained  order- 
ly growth  In  the  program  which,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  I  think  Is  a  sound  obJecUve 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Dwight.  let  me  make 
this  comment  on  your  response,  because  I 
think  it  is  Unportant  that  as  we  discuss  the 
basic  program  this  morning,  we  understand 
how  It  works.  As  you  know,  the  rehabUlta- 
tlon legislature  has  been  unique  In  that  the 
state  allotments  are  based  not  on  appro- 
priations but  rather  on  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  and,  In  effect,  this  fea- 
tiore  amounts  to  an  entitlement  for  reha- 
bUltatlon purposes,  provided  that  the  Indi- 
vidual States  appropriate  ithe  necessary 
matching  funds. 

What  this  means.  In  effect,  is  that  we  have 
given  the  States  an  enormous  incentive  to 
approprute  the  matching  funds,  and  this  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  think  most  of  us  are 
agreed,  as  I  believe  you  are  and  I  am,  that 
the  rehabUltatlon  program  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  State-Federal 
programs. 

But,  Mr.  Dwight,  because  this  Administra- 
tion has  not  been  requesting  enough  Pedf-ral 
money  necessary  to  meet  the  States  match- 
ing funds,  we  now  find  ourselves  In  the 
astonishing  ppsltlon  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  appropriated  enough 
money  to  match  the  funds  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  States. 

I  understand  that  last  year  fully  43  Stares 
had  funds  for  which  the  necessarv  matching 
Federal  monies  were  not  avaUable,  and  that 
the  year  before  that,  fiscal  1072,  25  Stetee 
appropriated  more  money  than  the  Federal 
Government  could  match.  So  we  are  m  the 
curious  situation  here  where  the  States  seem 
to  be  doing  their  job  In  re^)ect  of  providing 
monies  for  vocational  rehabUlUtlon  but  the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  doing  lt8~)ob 
FlnaUy,  I  would  observe  that  although  we 
have  been,  as  you  suggest,  expanding  these 
programs  In  the  past  years,  and  although 
more  handicapped  persons  are  being  rehabUl- 
tated  every  year,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  that 
the  number  of  handicapped  persons  In  the 
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United  States  Is  Increasing  rather  than  de- 
^  creasing,  so  the  result  has  been  that  the  per- 
centage of  handicapped  persoiis  who  are  be- 
ing served  Is  going  down. 

Realizing  the  budgetary  measures  to  which 
you  made  refereace.  I  recall  that  Mr.  Reedy. 
In  hta  testimony  before  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommltte  in  the  House  body, 
said  that  at  least  4  million  handicapped  per- 
sons In  the  United  States  are  not  receiving 
service. 

I  don't  want  to  misrepresent  these  several 
Issues,  but  If  X  am  mistaken  In  what  I  have 
said.  Mr  Dwlght.  I  hope  you  will  straighten 
m«  C'lt  here. 

Mr  DwiGHT.  I  believe  that  your  informa- 
tion la  largely  accurate.  That  Is  what  I  was 
alluding  to  earlier  In  this  hearing.  As  far  as 
I  know  myself,  and  Corbett  would  like  to 
amplify  this  himself.  I  don't  think  you  can 
reach  the  conclusion  that  4  million  persona 
are  not  being  served  for  several  reasons. 

Some  disabled  persons  cannot  benefit  from 
rehabilitation.  I  don't  know  what  that  con- 
clusion might  be 

Secondly,  this  program  is  not  the  onlv  way 
in  which  peopl3  can  be  rehabilitated  By 
that.  I  mean  there  are  other,  private  sources 
and  some  people  go  through  a  process  of  re- 
habllitaUon  without  any  assistance  from 
anybody  else.  The  outward  bounds  of  dis- 
abled persons,  l.e  .  the  estimated  5  million. 
Is  at  bes:  an  Imprecise  measure  but  perhaps 
you  are  trying  to  make  the  point  that  If 
more  funds  were  available,  then,  more  people 
could  be  sen-ed. 

My  Mew  Is  that  Governmental  programs  do 
not  work  well  when  they  take  large  quantum 
Ju'.ips  and  It  would  seem  to  n:e  a  !2  percent 
Increas?  Is  about  as  much  as  a  progrim  can 
rationally  handle  If  It  Is  on  a  sustained- 
growth  pattern. 

Mr.  BiiA.^CMAS.  Sometime — not  this  morn- 
ing— sometime  I  would  like  to  get  Into  a 
colloquy  with  you  on  generalizations  such  as 
"Government  programs  don't  work  very  well 
when  they  make  quantum  Jumps  and  12  per- 
cent Is  al>out  a  rational  increas"  I  am  JuU 
hardheaded  enough  to  want  to  know  what 
the  rationale  U  for  eenerillaatlons  of  that 
kind   Mr   Reedy? 

Mr  Resdt  Mr  Chairman,  the  estimates  to 
which  you  referred  that  we  presented  at  the 
appropriations  hearings  of  the  House  sub- 
cocomlttee  wer»  derived  from  our  long-range 
planning  last  fall  In  which  we  used  1970  cen- 
sus figures  showing  that  there  were  11.900.- 
000  disabled  F>«^ons  In  the  age  group  be- 
tween 16  and  64  that  had  significant  disabili- 
ties. 

We  reasoned  through  pure  estimating 
process,  that  half  of  those  ore  engaged  in 
suitable  work  or  have  made  their  vocational 
adjustment,  leaving  roughly  six  million  dis- 
abled persons  not  In  Institutions  who  would 
be  potential  candidates  for  rehabilitation 
service. 

Taking  t*c-thirds  of  that  number  which 
would  be  four  million,  we  think  these  could 
be  solid  candidates  for  which  a  successful 
rehabilitation  outcome  could  be  expected.  So, 
In  vie  (,  of  ttie  fact  that  our  prosram  In  1973 
flacfcl  year  was  able  to  erroll  for  the  first 
time,  one  million  people  for  the  entire  year 
and  actually  pnv.de  hard  «»n-lce  for  around 
650  000  of  that  million,  rehabilitating  380- 
000.  then,  we  have  established  a  broad  eip 
between  the  most  conservative  estimate  de- 
rived from  the  so^irces  I  clte<1  and  the  level 
of  the  program  at  the  present  time 

We  do  point  out  that  the  census  flgurea 
did  rot  include  disabled  persons  In  Institu- 
tions and  we  have  developed  a  substantial 
rehabilitation  effort  in  institution*  serving 
the  chronically  til  and  disabled  and  there- 
fore, I  would  add  thoae  to  the  four  million 
previously  cited  bringing  it  ro'i^hly  to  the 
Ave  million  groiw  entlmate. 

Mr  BBAonfAS  Of  thoae  Ave  million,  how 
many  would  you  eatimate  could  be  served  by 


non-Governmental  or  privately  supported  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  service? 

Mr,  RzzsT.  That  Is  extremely  hard  to  give 
you  a  good  Impression  but  I  would  doubt 
that  the  private  sector  in  terms  of  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  service  as  we  attempt 
them  under  the  public  program,  would  be 
reaching  more  than  200.000  to  260.000  a  year. 
Mr,  Braocmas.  That  Is  a  rather  small  frac- 
tion, then,  of  the  overall  universe  of  need, 

Mr.  RzxDT.  There  Is  today  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  private  sector  and  the  pub- 
lic program  which  has  been  deliberately 
developed  In  recent  years  In  which  they 
,ict',:ally  team  up  very  frequently  to  serve  a 
common  client  In  which  part  of  the  service  is 
given  by  the  private  facility  or  under  private 
financing  and  services  are  supplemented 
through  the  pi:bllc  program  and  through  the 
other  program  financing. 

Mr  Braoxu AS,  Mr.  Dwlght,  to  continue  my 
U'^e  of  questioning  with  respect  to  the  Title 
1  basic  program,  you  will  recall  that  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Gonzalez  of  Texas, 
moved  a  few  days  ago  to  amend  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  State  pro- 
gram from  »815.870.000  to  teSO  million  which 
is  the  amount  authorized  In  law — and  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  that  that  move  was  de- 
feated by  only  four  votes. 

It  Is  very  diScult  to  get  the  House  to  ac- 
cept amendments  to  an  appropriations  bill 
so  when  you  come  within  four  votes,  that  is 
very  significant.  One  of  the  reasons,  however, 
Mr,  Dwlght.  that  that  Amendment  did  not 
carry  was  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Flood, 
indicated  that  he  was  under  the  Impression 
that  the  committee  was  recommeadlng  all 
the  appropriations  that  were  necessary  to 
meet  and  match  available  State  monies  and 
here  Is  what  Mr.  Flood  said,  and  I  quote  him 
from  the  debate  on  the  Gonzalez  Amend- 
ment: "Some  States  are  not  able  to  come  up 
with  the  necessary  matching  funds.  Where 
this  Is  the  case.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
appropriate  the  full  authorization.  I3o  not 
members  kno-.v  that  we  kn:w  this?  In  the 
hearings,  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
that  spe:rlflc  subject  for  Just  this  purpose. 
We  thought  there  might  be  a  problem  In  the 
amount?  for  basic  gran's  under  the  new  law" 

Mr.  Flood  continued:  "The  HETW  witnesses 
saw  no  problem  and  they  planned  to  compute 
and  made  the  allotments  on  the  basis  of  t^e 
authorization  and  the  amount  that  was  re- 
qrested  We  clearly  had  the  Impression  that 
the  amount  requested  Is  all  that  Is  required 
to  make  allotments  on  the  basis  of  the 
authorized  amount." 

Mr  Flood  went  on: 

"Wow  let  me  <ay.  Mr  Chairman,  and  let 
me  tell  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
my  friends,  we  know  whereof  we  speak  be- 
lieve me  If  later  estimates  from  the  States 
at  any  time  show  that  matching  funds  are 
available  so  that  the  full  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization C4U1  be  used,  we  expect  that  the 
.Administration  will  request  a  supplemental 
apnropriation  later  in  the  year." 

Mr  Dwlght.  what  is  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  be  appropriated  to  match  avail- 
able State  monies  for  fiscal  1974? 

Mr.  DwTCHT  t  am  under  the  Impression 
that  that.  If  our  estimates  are  correct,  would 
be  somewhere  in  the  order  ot  magnitude  of 
•640  million  or  thereabouts, 

Mr.  BaxoEMAS  Mr  Reedy,  what  la  your 
ansTi-er  to  that  question? 

Mr  RcAOT  It  la  the  same  We  receive  from 
the  States  each  spring  a  document  called, 
"Program  and  Financial  Plan",  one  Item  of 
which  Is  an  estimate  of  State  funds  available 
for  matching  and  when  we  added  thoae  esti- 
mates from  State  financial  program  and  fi- 
nancial plans  projected  for  fiscal  1974,  the 
amount  waa  M44  million. 

Mr    BSAOCMAS    •444  million.  Waa  thta  tn> 


formation    made    available,    Mr.    Dwlght,    to 
Mr.  Flood? 

Mr.  DwicHT.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that 
came  up  in  the  course  of  conversation  or  not. 
We  have  to  check  the  transcript.  My  best  rec- 
ollection Is  that  it  did  but  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Braoemas.  Mr.  Reedy. 

Mr.  RzxoT.  I  do  not  recall  this  specific 
point  having  been  raised  In  the  hearing.  We 
will  have  to  check  further  to  verify  this. 

Mr.  BRAOKUAa,  I  would  suggest  most  re- 
spectfully, Mr.  Dwlght,  that  In  view  of  the 
unique  feature  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion legislation,  which  unique  feature  I  re- 
marked upou  earlier,  namely,  that  States 
look  to  the  authorizing  figures,  not  the  ap- 
propriations figures.  In  order  to  make  Judg- 
ments on  how  much  money  they  are  going 
to  have  to  appropriate  for  matching,  you 
have  a  responslbUlty  to  give  accurate  infor- 
mation to  the  committees  of  Congress  on 
that  matter.  And  I  wonder  if  you  feel  you 
misled  Mr.  Flood  In  any  way  on  this  matter? 
It  Is  quite  clear  you  are  not  In  agreement 
here  among  yourselves  on  what  the  figures 
are, 

Mr.  DwicHT.  I  think  the  figure  Mr,  Reedy 
quoted  Is  the  accurate  figure.  I  can  only 
speak  from  experience  In  one  State  and  the 
only  thing  that  we  ever  paid  any  attention 
to  was  the  amount  which  was  appropriated 
or  the  amounts  under  consideration  in  the 
appropriations  process  In  governing  the  pro- 
grams In  the  State  of  which  I  was  a  part, 

I  understand  that  it  Is  quite  commonplace 
that  the  authorization  levels  are  extremely 
iQ  excess  oX  the  amounts  that  are  actually 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  In  fact,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  that  I  have  heard  Secre- 
tary Richardson  indicate  on  several  occasions 
and  that  is  that  If  the  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
were  fully  funded,  that  the  annual  Federal 
cost  of  those  programs  would  be  somewhere 
near  $250  billion,  which  Is  an  amount  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  entire  budget 
of  the  U.S. 

Mr  Braoemas.  Mr,  Dwlght.  bow  long  have 
you  been  in  your  Job? 

Mr,  DwiGHT,  Six  months,  approximately, 

Mr,  Braoemas.  I  have  tried  to  be  very  re- 
strained here  this  morning  but  I  am  rather 
embarrassed  to  hear  you  say  what  you  have 
Just  Bald,  I  am  embarrassed  for  you.  be- 
cause if  you  listened  to  what  I  said  earlier, 
there  is  a  unique  feature  to  this  legislation. 

I  pointed  out  earlier — I  will  Just  quote 
what  I  said— "As  you  know.  rehabUlUtlon 
legislation  has  been  unique  and  the  State 
allotments  are  based  not  on  appropriations 
but  on  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated," 

Lf  you  don't  have  that  straight  In  your 
mind  yet,  you  really  are  going  to  be  In  deep 
trouble  in  even  understanding  the  program 
for  which  you  have  administrative  responsl- 
bUlty. So  you  aee,  if  you  really  beUeve  what 
you  said  a  minute  ago  about  the  relation- 
ship between  authorized  and  appropriated 
amount,  as  a  cJiaracterlstlc  of  the  program 
which  we  have  been  discussing  In  these  sev- 
eral  hearings,  then.  It  is  small  wonder  to  me 
that  you  have  had  such  a  difficult  time  in 
appreciating  the  thrust  of  some  of  my  ques- 
tions. 

Do  you  understand  what  I  am  saying  or 
are  you  not  clear  yet?  I  Just  want  to  be  sure 
you  understand  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  Otherwise.  I  am  going  to  have  a  hard 
time  making  my  questions  understandable. 

Mr.  DwtoHT  I  understand  up  until  the  year 
we  are  !n.  1974.  that  it  waa  necessary  in  the 
appropriations  planning  to  use  a  figure  which 
was  different  than  the  amount  appropriated, 
waa  different  than  the  amount  appropriated, 
which  was  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  allotlng 
f'lnds  among  the  States  and  the  law  which 
was  parsed  and  Pigned  In  September  provid- 
ing that  basin  in  law  rather  than  requiring  It 
to  be  placed  in  the  appropriation  language  is 
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a  new  feature  In  this  program.  I  assume  that 
la  what  you  are  tajking  about. 

Mr.  Bradiemas  That  is  not  responsive  to 
the  point  I  ana  trying  to  make.  Mr  Dwlght. 
but  I  am  not  going  to  take  more  time  on  this 
particular  nmlter  now. 

Mr,  QriE    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

That  leaves  me  befuddled  because  I 
thought  we  left  the  law  exactly  the  way  It 
had  been  before  Now,  it  is  true  before  the 
authorizing  figure  was  so  much  higher  than 
that  which  was  recommended  to  be  appro- 
priated and  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee actually  appropriated  as  well,  that  they 
brought  the  authorization  figure  down  in  the 
appropriation  bUl  in  order  that  it  could  op- 
erate properly  but  It  is  my  understandlna 
the  law  is  the  same 

It  lE  Just  that  the  authorization  figure 
was  not  so  far  out  of  line  from  what  was 
appropriated  that  now  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  set  a 
lower  authorization  figure 

Mr  DwicHT  That  is  correct, 

Mr  Brademas  There  Is  a  statement  I 
understand,  that  Senator  Cranston  has  put 
In  the  Congreasional  Record  within  the  last 
month  that  goes  into  this  admittedly  com- 
plicated arrangement  in  respect  of  this  leg- 
islation ° 

Mr  Dwlght,  I  note  that  on  Friday  last,  the 
Senate  ApproprlaUons  Subcommittee  ap- 
proved an  Increase  In  the  basic  program  of 
approximately  tas  muiion  bringing  the  total 
basic  program  to  the  full  authorization  of 
•650  minion. 

Does  the  Administration  intend.  In  light 
of  our  dlacuselons  here,  to  endorse  this  In- 
crease? 

Mr,  DwtcHT.  I  would  think  not,  Mr,  Chair- 
man The  proposal  of  the  AdminlstraUon 
stands  as  we  made  it  approximately  three 
weeks  ago  for  this  $650  million.  The  ques- 
Uon  which  was  put  In  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Senator  Cranston  which  in  es- 
sence was  a  legal  opinion  that  the  funds 
authorized  in  the  sututes  created  an  en- 
titlement on  the  part  of  the  States  and 
thus  would  bypass  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess for  this  partlctUar  program— that  is  in 
essence  what  Senator  Cranston  is  talking 
about  " 

Mr  Brademas  Let  me  go  back  to  what  Mr, 
Flood  said  because  Mr  Flood  clearly,  in  his 
statement  on  the  Floor  last  week  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gonzalez  Amendment  remarked 
that  the  HEW  witnesses  saw  no  problem  on 
this    particular    matter, 

Mr  DwicHT  That  Is  correct, 
Mr.  Braoemas.  And  said,  here  again  I  am 
quoting  Mr  Flood,  "We  clearly  had  the  Im- 
Pf«"«on"— he  Is  alluding  to  the  HEW  wlt- 
neaoes — "That  the  amount  requested  Is  all 
that  is  required  to  make  allotments  cmi  the 
basis   of    the    authorized    amount" 

Then,  he  went  ahead  to  say,  and  again  I 
am  quoting  Mr.  Flood  as  I  did  earlier,  "Let 
me  say,  Mr  Chairman,  and  let  me  teil  the 
members  of  the  committee" — here  he  is  re- 
ferring to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House— "and  my  friends  we  know  whereof 
we  speak,  believe  me  If  later  estimates  from 
the  SUte  at  any  time  show  that  matching 
funds  are  available  so  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  authorization  can  be  used,  we  expect 
that  the  administration  will  request  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  later  in  the  year." 
Mr  Flood,  who  is  an  Important  man  in 
these  matters,  is  standing  out  before  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  obviously  relying 
on  what  he  has  been  told  by  the  Department 
of  HEW.  and  he  said  and  I  quote  again,  ""We 
clearly  had  the  impression  that  the  amount 
requested  —that  means  the  amount  re- 
quested by  you,  Mr  Dwlght— -the  amount 
allowed  in  the  Bill  is  all  that  Is  required  to 
make  allotmenU  on  the  basis  of  the  »«fi0 
million  authorized  In  the  authorizing  BUI. 

Said   Mr    Flood,   "If   later  estimates   from 
the  SUte*  at  anytime  show  that  matching 
funds  are  available  so  that  the  full  amount 
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of  the  authorization  can  be  used,"  the  com- 
mittee would  expect  a  supplemental  budget 
request, 

Mr,  Dwlght,  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
are  you  going  to  ask  for  a  second  supple- 
mental If  Congress  does  not  appropriate  the 
full  tfiSO  million  necessary  to  meet  the  Fed- 
eral obligation  to  match  the  funds  made 
BvaUable    by    the   Stales? 

Mr.  DwicHT  Mr  Chairman,  I  cannot  make 
a  Judgement  as  to  whether  we  wUl  or  wont. 
In  the  past  we  .have  requested  supplementals 
Obviously  the  plans  of  the  various  States 
would  be  an  important  consideration  in  our 
determination  of  whether  we  should  initiate 
a  request  for  a  supplemental  but  that  L'^  a 
Judgment  that  I  am  going  to  have  to  decide, 
the  Commissioner  is  going  to  have  to  decide 
the  Secretary  Is  going  to  have  to  decide  and 
the  people  who  are  Involved  In  that  kind  of 
consideration  before  It  goes  to  Congress  and 
how  much  the  Congress  would  have  to  con- 
sider If  we  requested  a  supplemental, 

Mr.  Brademas,  Clearly  Mr,  Flood  Is  operat- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  you  have  been 
glvtag  hUn  the  truth  and  I  think  he  Is  going 
to  be  very  upset  because  he  opposed  the 
Gonzalez  amendment,  as  I  have  reiterated 
here, 

I  will  stop  now  and  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota  for  such  questions  as  he  may 
wish  to  put, 

Mr  Qtth,  On  that  subject,  was  Mr.  Flood 
speaking  for  HEW  or  was  he  Jxist  giving  his 
expectation? 

Mr,  DwiGHT  Congressman  Qule,  I  had  no 
discussions  with  Congressman  Flood  so  I 
cannot  speak  from  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge. The  statements  that  he  made,  I  think 
are  largely  consistent  with  the  testimony 
that  we  presented  to  his  subcommittee.  We 
did  say  that  the  amounts  being  requested 
were  adequate  to  meet  the  program  needs 
In  our  Judgement, 

I  am  sure  we  said  that  because  otherwise 
we  would  have  had  a  little  trouble  supporting 
what  we  were  recommending,  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  any  discussions  with  the  Ap- 
prlatlons  Subcommittee  of  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  supplementals.  Do  you  Cor- 
bett? 

Mr.  RxKDT.  Not  that  I  recall. 
Mr.  Brademas.  IX  the  genUeman  would 
yield,  I  would  Just  observe  that  Mr,  Flood 
Is  a  very  busy  man,  too,  and  that  he  has  to 
rely  on  you  to  give  him  the  mformation  nec- 
essary for  his  subcommittee  to  make  their 
Judgments,  and  I  should  have  thought  that 
It  would  have  been  the  right  cour«  of  action 
for  you  to  have  tupplled  to  Mr.  Flood  accu- 
rate, up-to-date  information  on  the  amount 
of  State  matching  monies  avaUable  That 
would  have  been  the  honorable  thing  to 
have  done 

Mr.  DwicHT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not  per- 
ceive the  role  In  this  program  or  any  other 
program  to  be  merely  i^proprUtlng  funds 
necessary  to  match  what  the  States  may  or 
may  not   appropriate  themselves 

Mr  QtTTE  The  question  leaves  me  In  doubt 
I  notice  Mr,  Shrlver  also  spoke  of  discussions 
In  the  hearings  with  HEW  and  he  said,  "We 
clearly  had  the  impression,  the  amount  re- 
quested, the  amount  allowed  in  the  BUI  is  aU 
that  U  required  to  make  allotments  on  the 
basis  of  the  »650  million  authortwd  In  the 
authorizing  BUI." 

Mr.  FLOOD,  The  conferees  agreed  to 
$630,000,000  for  vocational  rehabUitation 
basic  grants.  The  House  bUl  Included 
$615,870,000  and  the  Senate  bill  Included 
$650,000,000,  so  the  amount  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  Is  a  fair  compromise 

As  I  said  before  when  this  bill  was 
before  the  House,  I  know  that  the  au- 
thorization for  basic  grants  is  $650,000.- 
000  and  that  allotments  to  States  are 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  authoriza- 
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lion.  You  know,  and  I  know,  that  States 
must  come  up  wiUi  sufficient  local  funds 
to  match  the  Federal  aUotment,  Believe 

me,  if  all  Slates  could  match  the  full 
amount  I  would  be  ihe  first  one  to  rec- 
ommend  it  But  the  committee  has  been 
told  by  HEW  that  all  States  tannot 
match  their  full  allotment 

At  this  point,  we  do  not  kno-*  how 
much  the  States  can  use  this  fiscal  year 
HEW  teils  U5  that  it  may  be  $637,000  000 
It  may  be  more,  or  it  mav  be  less  The 
conferees  agreed  to  $630,000,000  as  be- 
ing wiihin  the  rule  of  reason.  If  It  is  not 
bufficient.  we  would  expect  a  supplement- 
al Duagei  request  la^er  in  the  fiscal  year 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentlewoman    from    Oregon    (Mrs. 

utREEN  )  ■ 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
Ir,^^  "**  Chairman  very  much  for 

PitL'!°.K'^.^'''^  ^  ^'^^^  ^  question  to 
either  the  distinguished  chairman  or  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Mr  Davis) 
The  people  m  my  area  were  ver^  much 
upset  about  a  provision  which  arDearfvl 
in  the  Senate  bill  but  which  did  n'^  I^ 
pear  m  the  House  bill  regarding  the  iift- 
if.L  '•^^  moratorium  on  bunding  of 
dredges  by  the  Corps  of  Armv  Engineers 
It  is  my  understanding  that  ihis  is  m  re- 
gard to  both  pipeline  dredges  and  hoppe-- 
dxedges  Will  either  the  distingui.sh!^ 
™^»''n°'  ^^  gentleman  from  Wis- 

the  conference  report,  because  a.'^  I  sav  jt 
1^  of  vital  concern  to  ;nd'^^tne=  which 
have  mainUined  dredges  and  who  -ave 
had  absolutely  no  idea  that  the  Senate 
would  add  a  provision  so  that  this  mora- 
torium be  lifted 

Mr    MAHON    I^t  me  say  at  the  con- 

rn«.^'  ^'  "'''*'*'  °^  "^'^^^^  '^  dis- 
cussed, and  certam  acUon  wa..  taken 

The  genUeman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr 
DAVIS)  is  quit*  familiar  with  ine  .<-itua- 
tlon,  and  I  would  yield  to  t±ie  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  a  respond 

Tf^J.wJ^''^^''^""-'^^'  ^'  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieicmg,  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  respond  lo  my  colleag^je 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  Mrs' 
Green-  I  am  sure  that  the  genUewoman 
from  Oregon  has  shared  a  similar  m-  ■ 
terest  m  this  with  many  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  This  matter  goes 
back  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  it  was 
recommended  that  a  study  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  pipeline  dredging  capacity 
with  respect  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

dredging  industries. 

n,Sf^!!^-  "f  "'''  PenUewoman  from 
V^^  ^*^  pinpointed,  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  does  have  a  policv  where 
they  use  all  of  their  m-house  capacltv 
to  a  ■verj-  high  percentage  before  they  do 
put  these  things  out  for  bid  to  the  private 
contractors.  There  wa<^  the  problem  of 
their  using  hopper  dredges  for  their  so- 
called  outside  work  for  which  they  only 
need  about  50  percent  of  the  capacity 
and  then  bring  those  dredges  in  for  the 
so-called  inside  work  in  competition  «-ith 
the  capabUity  of  the  private  owners  oi 
the  pipeline  dredges.  There  are  no  pri- 
vate owners  of  hopper  dredges,  so  far  as 
I  know. 
Based  upon  that,  the  committee  in  last 
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years  appropriation  bill  declared  a 
moratorium  with  respect  to  the  updat- 
ing or  the  procurement  or  the  renovation 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  dredges.  Iwth 
hopper  and  pipeline  That  was  continued 
In  this  year's  bill 

That  continuation  of  the  moratorium 
goes  on  until  that  study,  which  is  now 
under  way.  has  been  completed,  except 
on  one  single  dredge  that  was  exempted 
from  it. 

When  w«  got  over  to  the  Senate  on 
this  bill  there  did  exist  the  provision  In- 
stigated by  the  Senator  from  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon's  State  which 
would 'have  provided  for  going  ahead 
with  the  renovation  of  the  hopper 
dredges. 

The  language  which  resolved  this 
matter  is  found  on  page  15  of  the  con- 
ference report,  and  it  does  permit  them 
to  go  ahead  with  plans  in  connection 
with  the  modification  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  hopper  dredges,  but  it  directs  that 
these  plans  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriation  of  the 
House  and  Senate  for  approval,  other- 
wise— and  this  is  the  important  language 
from  the  standpotat  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  and  myself — otherwise  the 
moratorium  shall  continue 

So  this  does  permit  them  to  go  ahead 
with  planning,  and  this  is  a  relatively 
long  lead  item  on  the  hopper  dredges 
only,  but  the  moratorium  continues  In 
all  other  respects,  and  they  must  bring 
in  their  plans  for  approval  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  corresponding  conunit- 
tee  over  in  the  other  body  before  they 
»^ll  be  permitted  to  go  ahead  with  any 
renovation. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further  i 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr  Davis'  I  am  delighted 
with  th»  way  they  resolved  this  In  the 
conference  Those  In  private  Industry,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  can  compete  very 
successfully  in  terms  of  economy  and 
efficiency  with  Government  dredges. 

They  should  be  given  that  chance.  If 
private  industry  had  some  assurance  of 
contract*  over  a  10-year  period— or 
more— they  might  also  build  hopper 
dredges  and  do  the  work  more  economi- 
cally Perhaps  the  authorized  study 
when  It  is  completed,  will  address  Itself 
to  this  point  also 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  used 
I  believe.  20  minutes  of  the  30  minutes 
assigned  to  this  side,  and  I  would  prefer 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr 
CruERBERc  would  vleld. 

The  SPEAKER."  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  9 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr  Ccterberc'  has  30 
minutes  remaining 

Mr  CEDERBERO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  very  much  time  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
already  adequately  explained  the  bill. 
We  did  the  best  that  we  could  in  reach- 
ing these  compromises  with  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  Is  fair  to  reemphaslze  that 
there  are  several  items  in  this  legislation 


which  were  not  considered  by  the  House 
because  we  did  not  have  budget  esU- 
mates  at  the  time. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  thing  that 
does  concern  me  some,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr  Conti" 
will  probably  go  Into  It  in  more  detail 
and  that  Is  the  fact  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  paid  adequate  attention  to  the 
oU  reserves  known  as  Elks  Hill.  We  did 
however,  put  in  $7  5  mllUon  to  go  ahead 
with  the  exploration  of  the  Alukan 
petroleum  reserves.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  urgent  attention,  con- 
sidering that  the  energy  crisis  is  so  Im- 
portant 

Mr  PARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr  PARRIS  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  page  8  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  particularly  referring  to 
amendment  No  4.  as  I  understand  it,  the 
House  language  as  previously  approved 
has  been  restored  by  the  conference, 
which  would  have  the  net  efTect  of  pro- 
hibiting the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  from  using  funds  In  this  bill  to 
administer  any  parking  tax.  or  regula- 
tion 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  That  is  correct 
The  Senate  had  deleted  the  House  lan- 
guage, and  the  language  reads: 

No  part  of  my  funda  appropriated  uncl«r 
this  act  may  be  used  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  administer  any  pro- 
gram to  tax.  lunlt.  or  otherwise  regulate 
parking  raclliues. 

This  Is  an  area  wherein  I  think  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
gone  far  afield  from  any  jursldlction  that 
they  have  at  all. 

I  see  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  from 
California  are  having  a  rather  dramatic 
experience  with  this  problem.  I  under- 
stand that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
probably  going  to  be  Involved,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  probably  most  of  the  country  I 
certainly  think  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  no  business  set- 
ting any  taxes  or  limits,  or  anything  else 
on  parking  facilities.  I  think  we  should 
be  sure  that  they  understand  this  That 
Is  my  understanding,  that  this  should 
limit  and  prohibit  them  from  doing  that 
They  may  try  to  get  out  of  that  to  a 
degree  because  it  says  "under  this  act  " 
but  it  certainly  is  congressional  Intent 
I  believe  We  have  a  vote  in  the  House 
to  emphasize  that. 

Mr  PARRIS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  should  Uke  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  him  and  to  his  con- 
ferees on  their  understanding  of  the  lu- 
dicrous nature  of  this  without  alternative 
means  of  transportation. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  »iU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  money  before  us  in  this  bill  was 
limited,  but  the  action  of  the  conferees 
and  of  the  Congress  came  because  as  you 
know  various  acts  have  directed  the  EPA 
to  do  certain  things  by  a  certain  date. 
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even   though  money  for  such  purposes 
was  not  included  in  those  acts. 

The  EPA  had  never  justified  any 
money  before  my  appropnatlons  sub- 
committee to  Implement  whatever  au- 
thority they  may  claim  In  this  area  They 
have,  however,  been  going  ahead  and 
using  money  appropriated  for  other  pur- 
poses. So  In  this  instance,  and  only  be- 
cause the  rules  of  Congress  Umlted  what 
we  could  do.  we  said  that  no  money  In 
this  act  could  be  used.  By  making  this 
expression,  we  also  mean  to  say  that  no 
money  we  have  already  appropriated  for 
other  purposes  shall  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  for  which  we  approved  in  the 
appropriations  process  as  JusUfled.  and 
that  should  reach  the  overall  problem 

Mr  CEDERBERG  That  is  important 
legislative  history,  especially  coming 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
handles  programs  for  the  entire  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  I  am 
glad  to  have  that  as  a  part  of  the  record 
Mr  LEGQETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:* 

Mr  CEDERBERG   I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  LEGOETT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
retaining  this  amendment  in  conference 
As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, this  would  cover  permits  over  and 
above  just  taxes  and  surcharges,  so  the 
net  effect  would  be.  as  I  understand  it 
that  the  amendment  would  be  a  little 
bit  more  extensive  than  was  included 
in  the  House.  I  wouJd  hope  that  because 
of  that,  the  EPA.  regardless  of  what  ac- 
tion is  taken  on  the  energy  biU  currently 
In  conference,  would  summarily  nullify 
some  of  their  existing  regulations  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  the  cover- 
age of  this  bill  does  not  precisely  get  at 
the  money  that  we  are  currently  spend- 
mg  to  do  the  job  we  are  objecting  to 

Mr.  DON  H   CLAUSEN    Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  CEDERBERG  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Speaker  I 
too  want  to  join  in  compUmentlng  the 
AppropriaUons  Committee  on  their  ac- 
tion With  respect  to  Senate  amendment 
No  4.  I  just  recently  held  a  meeting  in 
my  own  district  In  California  and  I  ap- 
preciate having  the  legislative  history 
which  indicates  the  intent  of  Congress 
It  seems  to  me  we  will  have  to  look 
at  this  next  year  through  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  or  if  it  is  going  to  be 
deabng  with  taxes,  that  seems  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  rather  than  having 
something  which  would  utteriy  destroy 
the  marketing  and  supply  area.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree'' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  serious  if 
not  critical  financial  situaUon  of  this 
Government  it  is  becoming  almost  Im- 
possible for  me  to  accept  even  the  fact 
of  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
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Here  we  have  a  bill  providing  $1,638  mil- 
lion above  and  beyond  the  regular  ap- 
propriations, and  this  bill  is  $205  million 
above  the  supplement  appropriation  bill 
as  it  left  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  No.  not  that  much. 
Mr.  GROSS  It  is  not  $205  million? 
Mr     CEDERBERG     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
thought  the  gentleman  said  $2  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  U  I  did  I  am  glad  to  be 
corrected. 

Somehow  or  other  we  have  got  to  stop 
the  supplemental  appropriations  except 
in  terms  of  funding  national  disasters 
and  things  of  that  type  because  we  are 
simply  adding  on  here  to  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  and  we  are  getting 
nowhere  fast  in  the  business  of  balancing 
the  budget  and  stopping  inflation.  I  hope 
that  in  the  next  year  we  will  have  no 
supplemental  appropriations  except  In 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  cannot  disagree 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  both 
the  chairman  and  I  would  like  to  do 
away  with  supplementals  if  it  were  at  all 
possible.  However,  we  have  got  into  this 
over  a  period  of  years,  to  the  point  where 
we  have  the  first  supplemental,  and  the 
second  supplemental,  and  then  the  final 
supplemental,  but  much  of  this  Is  the 
result  of  the  leglslatlcm  that  we  approve 
in  this  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  55  per- 
cent of  the  funds  augmented  in  this  bill 
are  for  programs  which  were  previously 
deferred  because  of  lack  of  legislative 
authority.  The  place  to  stop  some  of  this 
Is  In  the  authorization  of  these  programs 
and  new  programs,  so  there  is  not  much 
we  can  do  in  many  of  these  areas.  I  cer- 
tainly share  the  gentleman's  concern. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  M.XHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  also 
been  very  aware  of  and  concerned  about 
the  problem  the  gentleman  has  stated, 
but  for  Instance  we  provide  here  for  the 
community  services  for  older  Americans, 
which  have  been  expanded.  In  the  other 
body  $40  million  was  added  to  the  bill 
for  that  purpose.  We  opposed  the  $40 
million.  Finally  we  reduced  it  to  $10  mil- 
lion, but  that  was  the  best  we  could  do 
and  reach  an  accommodation. 

There  were  other  Issues.  We  provided 
$10  million  for  pending  energ>-  legislation 
out  of  $52  mlUion  added  by  the  other 
body.  This  is  contingent  upon  enactment 
of  the  legislation.  Congress  Is  going  out 
of  session  this  week  and  this  will  give 
them  a  cushion  to  operate  on.  So  those 
are  just  some  of  the  problems.  I  share 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  we  should  undertake  to  reduce  to 
the  lowest  possible  number  and  amount 
these  supplemental  appropriations. 

This  year  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  submitted  fewer  requests 
than  last  year.  Last  year  the  supplemen- 
tal amounted  to  some  $5  billion;  this 
year  It  Is  $1.6  billion,  so  things  are  at 
least  Improving. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minwtes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel >. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
just  a  word  with  respect  to  the  remarks 


of  the  genUeman  irom  Iowa  There  were 
several  times  during  th^  course  of  the 
conference  when  your  House  confetees 
had  to  admonish  Members  of  the  other 
body  that  what  we  w anted  to  deny  them 
In  this  supplemental  were  fundi  that 
were  denied  in  the  regular  bill. 

There  has  been  a  growing  practice  in 
the  other  body  that  what  gets  denied  in 
the  regular  bill  is  put  back  In  the  sup- 
plemental. 

Members  of  the  House,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  amendment  No.  5  relative  to 
the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Reserve,  I  believe 
the  conferees  have  reached  a  reasonable 
compromise  on  the  items  of  disagree- 
ment in  this  supplemental 

I  think  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  giv- 
ing along  with  the  Senate  proposal  on 
Elk  Hills.  That  $60  million  item  would 
be  worth  more  than  anything  else  in 
this  bill  for  it  represents  an  swlditlonal 
160,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  within  60 
days. 

In  chapter  V,  dealing  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  HEW,  and  related  agen- 
cies, the  conferees  agreed  to  include  $10 
million  for  a  new  program  of  community 
service  employment  for  older  Americans. 
We  provided  $27  million  for  programs 
under  the  newly  enacted  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Act;  $10  million  of  this 
is  to  come  from  transfer  of  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  emergency 
medical  services  activities. 

We  agreed  to  an  additional  $7  million 
for  maternal  and  child  health  grants,  for 
which  nearly  $218  million  is  already  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  Labor-HEW  bill. 
Five  million  dollars  was  added  to  fi- 
nancial distress  grants  for  schools  of 
the  health  professions. 

We  a(^ded  nearly  $15  million  for  basic 
State  grants  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  $4  million  for  facilities  con- 
struction. 

We  provided  an  additional  $1.5  million 
for  the  developmental  programs  of  the 
ACTION  agency. 

I  believe  this  is  a  satisfsujtory  resolu- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  two 
bodies  with  the  exception  of  amendment 
No.  5.  the  Elk  Hills  matter  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  the 
action  of  the  conference  on  the  ACTION 
Agency,  there  Is  added  approximately 
$1.5  million.  By  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  am  I  clear  in 
my  understanding  that  that  additional 
money  is  available  to  the  ACTION 
Agency  for  developmental  programs  and 
represents  a  total  sum  of  some  $4.5  mil- 
lion for  that  purpose.  Instead  of  the  $3 
million  in  the  House-passed  supple- 
mental? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  cut  that  item  of  $6.76  million, 
in  the  budget  to  $3  million  and  we  de- 
cided in  the  conference  on  a  split.  That 
would  mean  in  the  demonstration  areas 
there  would  be  roughly  $4.5  million. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  clarification  on  that. 
I  might  say  that  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  full  sum  of  $6  million  was  not 


made  available  to  the  Agency,  but  I  am 
grateful  to  the  conferees  for  at  least 
agreeing  to  a  split  on  the  item.  I  think 
the  full  $6  million  is  needed.  It  is  an 
important  pan  of  tjie  Agency's  program. 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  wUl  say  that  Dr.  Bal- 
zano  made  a  convincing  and  outstanding 
case  of  what  could  be  done  in  this  whole 
field  of  volimteerism. 

It  would  be  my  personal  preference 
to  give  him  every  dime  requested  In  the 
budget;  but  knowing  the  conditions  as 
they  were,  this  was  the  best  we  could 
get  In  the  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  T  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  House  conferees  on  this 
particular  supplemental  bill  for  they  did 
succeed  in  beating  the  Senate  down  by 
$250  million,  which  is  most  helpful,  but 
I  emphasize  that  Congress  ought  to  end 
this  practice  of  three  or  four  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bills  during  each  fiscal 
year,  and  all  of  which  add  to  the  regular 
appropriation   measures. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gets  to 
be  ridiculous.  The  genUeman  just  heard  a 
few  minutes  ago  a  Member  inquiring 
whether  or  not  less  than  a  week  from 
adjournment.  If  there  is  to  be  another 
supplemental  between  now  and  Friday 
or  Saturday? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
genUeman     from    Massachusetts     <Mr. 

CONTE  I  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  obliged 
to  voice  my  strongest  objecUons  to 
amendment  No.  5  of  this  conference  re- 
port, which  deletes  a  total  of  $64.5  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  energy  which  is  lan- 
guishing at  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
making  a  motion  to  recommit  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  with  in- 
structions to  provide  funds  for  develop- 
ing and  operating  the  Elk  Hills  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve. 

With  almost  three-quarters  of  our  peo- 
ple in  New  England  depending  on  fuel 
oil  to  heat  their  homes  during  the  win- 
ter; with  independent  marketers  being 
squeezed  by  their  domestic  suppliers  due 
to  lack  of  supply:  with  oil  stock  levels  in 
the  NaUon  8  percent  below  1971:  with 
all  this  shocking  and  well-documented 
news,  which  has  been  reported  over  and 
over  again,  we  csumot  have  the  absence 
of  mind  to  deny  to  the  American  pieople 
the  fruits  of  an  energy  reserve  within  our 
very  borders. 

The  Elk  Hills  Reserve  was  created  to 
provide  our  military-  forces  with  an 
emergency  source  of  petroleum.  Such  an 
emergency  now  exists. 

Last  month,  the  Defense  Department 
was  authorized  to  siphon  off  an  addi- 
tional 300,000  barrels  of  oU  a  day  from 
our  civilian  economy  to  fuel  our  niilltary 
Installations  and  ships  overseas.  That  is 
about  10  percent  of  our  national  supply 
shortage  Because  of  th«  Arab  oil  boy- 
cott, we  are  l)eing  forced  to  ship  our  fuel 
overseas  to  make  up  for  the  supplies 
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that  even  some  of  our  NATO  allies  are 
refusing  to  sell  us 

Releasing  the  ELc  HUls  Reserves  would 
provide  180.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  within 
a  matter  of  weeks.  This  would  replace 
60  percent  of  the  fuel  that  domestic  re- 
finers were  recently  ordered  to  ship  to 
our  military  forces  overseas. 

What  can  be  the  reasoning  behind  the 
exclusion  of  EHk  Hills  from  our  plans? 
It  comes  to  mind  Immediately  that  the 
Military  Establishment  seeks  to  keep 
enough  fuel  In  both  of  its  hip  pockets, 
to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  a  long- 
range,  protracted  war  In  the  meantime, 
our  economy  is  suffering.  The  plight  of 
Great  Britain— with  Its  3-day  work- 
weeks and  energy  shutdowns — reminds 
us  of  the  exacting  price  this  energy  crisis 
can  levy  upon  the  Nation's  economic 
health.  Must  we  wait  for  that  to  happen? 
With  the  certainty  of  unemployment, 
and  other  sacrifices  staring  us  In  the  face 
right  now.  It  seems  empty  to  talk  about 
•■possibilities."  especially  when  they  are 
based  on.  what  is  at  best,  a  World  War  n 
strategy. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  mature  our  think- 
ing on  this  matter.  The  time  is  ripe  for  us 
to  do  so  with  the  Inclusion  of  the  Elk 
Hills  reserve  in  this  supplemental 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recommit  this 
bill  with  the  simple  instruction  to  restore 
the  funds  needed  for  the  Immediate  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  Elk  Hills 
naval  petroleum  reserve. 
Thank  you. 

Mr  KETCHUM  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gwitleman  yield? 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  California. 

Mr  KETCHUM  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  >'ielding  to  me  I  want 
him  to  know  that  I  totally  concur  with 
his  comments. 

Mr   Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  him     « 
one  question:   Can  he  give  me  the  ra-Va 


tionale   or   the   reason   why   the   House 
backed  off  and   took  this  amendment? 

Mr  CONTE.  By  all  means,  and  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  asked  that  question 
The  opponents  i»-Ul  take  the  floor  here 
today  and  say  the  same  thing,  that  the 
authorizing  committee  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  hold  hearings  on  this. 
The  Chairman  of  that  committee  has 
adjourned  sine  die.  Unless  we  do  this,  we 
will  not  have  it  until  perhaps  next  April 
or  May  when  it  is  too  late 

Mr  KETCHUM.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  to  me.  I 
would  appreciate  it  because  I  think  the 
House  should  know  that  we  have  on  the 
Elk  Hills  resolution  over  104  cosponsors 
in  this  House  The  resolution  has  already 
passed  out  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  will  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  hopefully,  this  week. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  tell 
the  gentleman  one  other  thing.  They  will 
also  use  the  argument  that  this  Is  going 
to  delay  adjournment  sine  die  if  this 
recommittal  motion  is  accepted.  We  can 
walk  over  there  in  5  minutes  and  be 
back  here  in  10  minutes  and  have  It  all 
over  with.  All  Chairman  Mahon  has  to 
do  is  abide  by  the  will  of  the  House. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  CONTE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  These  po- 
tential supplies  of  petroleum  from  Elk 
Hills  go  primarily  to  the  military,  and 
therefore  they  would  not  have  to  buy 
from  the  private  markets  and  deny  us  all 
the  fuel  that  is  so  desperately  needed  for 
the  domestic  market. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  important  issue  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  I  support  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contk* 
has  expired. 

Mr  CEDERBERQ  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Conte  • , 

Mr.  RUPPE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  CONTE  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice  that 
the  Senate  has  appropriated  the  amount 
of  $72  million  for  the  development  of  this 
program,  whereas  the  House  has  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  same  purpose 

Etoes  the  gentleman  believe  that  we 
could  begin  to  do  as  much  with  $7  mil- 
lion as  can  be  done  with  the  higher 
figure? 

Mr  CONTE.  No.  but  if  we  had  the  en- 
tire $11,500,000  which  we  originally  had 
in  there,  we  could  explore  the  rest  of  Elk 
Hills,  which  is  not  being  explored  right 
now.  That  Is  Field  No  1 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  provided  for  the  sale  of  a  quarter 
mUlion  tons  of  copper,  and  the  propo- 
nents of  the  legislation  said  it  was  done 
profitably  for  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  take  that 
profit  and  spend  the  money  wisely  and 
expeditiously  for  this  purpose  and  allevi- 
ate the  greatest  energy  shortage  In  the 


history  of  the  United  States 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CONTE  I  jield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

The  difficult  facts  are  that  there  is 
only  one  place  in  the  United  States  of 
America  where  substantial  oil  exists  that 
can  be  brought  onstream  now.  not  5  years 
from  now.  not  3  years  from  now.  not  2 
years  from  now. 

The  Navy  indicates  that  within  6 
months  they  can  have  as  much  as  50.000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  fiowlng  from  Elk  Hills. 

I  believe  we  should  use  that  particular 
resource,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  worked 
out  judiciously. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  need  the  oil  from  Elk 
Hills.  It  Is  not  disputed  that  we  have  an 
immediate  oil  shortage — whether  you  ac- 
cept the  calculations  of  the  administra- 
tion or  the  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foundation — we  have  a  shortage  of  over 
a  million  barrels  per  day  And  that  figure 
assumes  a  successful  savings  from  the 
entire  gamut  of  energy  saving  measures 
from  thermostat  reduction,  fewer  lights 


used,  the  automobile  slowdown,  flights 
reduced,  and  daylight  savmg  time. 

Elk  Hills.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
1,  is  presently  producing  3.000  barrels 
per  day  and  could  Increase  t.hat  produc- 
tion many  fold  to  160  000  barreLs  per 
day  in  short  order.  It  has  1.043  produc- 
ing wells  right  now.  yet  half  of  the  area 
has  been  explored  We  should  Initiate 
production  and  explore  the  remaining 
area. 

In  addition  the  potential  reserve  in 
Alaska  from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4  Is  esUmated  as  great  as  30  billion 
barrels  by  Dr.  McKelvey.  Director  of  the 
US  Geological  Survey.  The  area  is  as 
large  as  Indiana,  and  unfortunately  no 
exploration  has  been  undertaken  to  date, 
nor  any  petroleum  recoverj-  begun.  We 
are  obviously  behind  and  ought  to  Ini- 
tiate action  now. 

An  important  criteria  prior  to  taping  a 
naval  petroleum  reserve  should  be  the 
military's  opinion.  We  have  that  opinion 
and  it  endorses  the  idea.  My  colleague 
from  California— and  from  the  Elk  HUls 
area — Mr  Kktchum,  received  a  letter 
endorsing  production  from  Elk  Hills  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Because  I  think 
the  Joint  Chiefs'  endorsement  Is  Im- 
portant, I  want  to  quote  a  small  part  of 
the  letter: 

The  JCS  continued  to  review  the  need  for 
EUt  HUls  production  .  .  .  and  agreed  that  the 
Impact  of  the  continued  embargo  of  petro- 
leum from  the  Middle  East,  together  with 
other  critical  aspects  of  the  national  and 
International  petroleum  situation,  has  now 
reached  a  level  which  warrants  emergency 
measures,  as  contemplated  In  H  J  Res  832  " 
(That  is  the  authorizing  legislation  pending 
In  the  Armed  Service  Committee)  "However, 
the  JCS  recommended  that  the  proposed 
legislation  should  ensure  that  the  funds 
generated  are  used  expeditiously  to  explore 
and  develop  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No  4 
(Alaska)  P^irther  the  legislation  should  spe- 
cify that  this  limited  one-time  aathorlza- 
tlon  to  produce  from  Elk  Hills  does  no- 
constitute  precedent  for  using  the  reserves 
for  other  than  national  defense  require- 
ments. 

The  action  contemplated  by  myself 
and  Mr.  Conte  and  others  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  in  line  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  recommendations. 
We  should  take  this  step. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  Mr,  Contt:.  of  Massachusetts, 
as  the  place,  emphasis,  and  focus  of  at- 
tention of  the  potential  1  billion  barrels 
of  oil  in  the  Elk  Hills  reserve  area  in 
California. 

With  the  energy  crisis  prevalent  in  the 
country,  we.  In  California  and  the  West, 
are  understandably  looking  for  any  im- 
mediate relief  attainable  for  our  people. 

As  Mr.  McDade  has  stated,  this  is  a 
resource  that  can  be  brought  into  our 
distribution  systems  within  60  days  This 
could  prove  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
President's  efforts  and  all  of  us  who  have 
been  trying  to  point  out  the  urgency  of 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  need  to  obtain 
early  results. 

The  Elk  Hills  oilfields  will  provide  an 
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oil  supply  that  w:ll  permit  the  military 
to  buy  from  another  source  other  than 
the  starved  and  very  limited  domestic 
supply.  This  Ls  crucial  a.*;  an  int.enm  pro- 
gram imtil  such  time  a.s  we  reestablish 
and  relnventory  other  ivitentia!  reserve 
areas. 

I  will  yield  to  no  one  when  it  comes  to 
protecUng  our  strateRic  reser\e.s  for  our 
defense  requirements  but  new  re.serve 
areas  can  and  will  be  kxjaled  and  estab- 
lished. I  hope  the  House  will  recommit 
the  conference  report  and  m.struct  the 
conferees  to  accept  Mr  Conte  s  .sug- 
gestion. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  I  certainly  concur  with  him. 
I  was  wondering  if  we  do  not  have  as 
a  potential  long-range  source  some  more 
fuel  resources  not  yet  developed  such 
as  oil  from  Alaska  and  from  coal? 

If  this  is  so.  I  think  those  could  be 
included  in  our  long-range  plans,  not 
Elk  Hills.  In  the  meantime  we  should 
use  Elk  Hills  for  our  short-term  needs. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  whether  or 
not  the  present  Elk  Hills  field  is  being 
drained  by  other  operators  in  the  imme- 
diate area? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr  Michel  I 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr,  RAILSBACK  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  clarify  a 
question  on  the  subject  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  program  for 
public  offenders  which  was  included  In 
the  HEW  supplemental  appropriations 
request.  H.R.  11576. 

As  noted  on  the  floor  November  30. 
1973,  in  a  coUoquy  between  Mr.  Shrlver 
and  myself,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor— Report  No.  93- 
244 — on  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
emphasized  at  page  10  that  It: 

Does  not  expect  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices in  any  area  where  it  Is  now  providing 
services. 

Since  the  House  is  amsidering  H.R. 
11576,  a  bill  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1974  for  HEW  and 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion. I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Dlinois'  understanding  is  that 
RSAs  program  for  rehabilitation  of  pub- 
lic offenders  should  not  only  be  con- 
tinued at  the  same  budgetary  level  as 
last  year  and  without  any  curtailment 
or  reduction  of  funds, 

Mr  MICHEL,  Yes,  that  Is  my  under- 
standing 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  will  say  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  hearing  record  Is  not 
as  clear  as  it  ought  to  be  on  that  particu- 
lar subject,  but  It  would  be  my  own  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  as  shared  by  the  sub- 
committee, that  where  States  have  gone 
ahead  with  these  programs,  money  In 


this  bill  .should  permit  them  to  continue 
with  those  program-s 

Mr  HUBER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
geiitlemiin  yield? 

Mr  MICHEL  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota 

Mr  HUBER  Mr  Speaker  I  n.-^e  today 
m  .strong  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.s.sach'isett.s  m  his  ef- 
forts to  require  theopenii.g  up  to  produc- 
tion of  the  Elk  Hills  naval  petroluem  re- 
.serve as  a  part  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propnatiorus  bill  for  fLscal  year  1974.  This 
is  one  ver>-  logical  and  ixjsitive  step  we 
can  take  in  the  energy  crisis  here  and 
now. 

As  has  been  mentioned  on  previous 
occasions,  the  expected  rate  of  pumping 
oil  from  these  fields— 180  000  barrels  per 
day.  could  replace  almost  one-half  the 
needs  of  Navy  for  fuel  oil,  which  used  to 
be  purchased  from  Middle  E^astem  coun- 
tries. This  in  turn  would  free  some  180.- 
000  barrels  per  day  for  the  sorely  pressed 
civilian  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  day  and  the  hour  bespeak  an 
emergency  if  I  ever  saw  one  and  urgent 
matters  such  as  this  one  .should  be  acted 
upon  by  a  responsible  Congress.  This  oil 
was  originally  set  aside  for  a  wartime 
emergency,  but  I  feel  aiergy  shortage 
surely  qualifies  as  bemg  almost  of 
equivalent  magnitude.  Legislation  of 
which  I  am  a  co6pc«i.sor  opens  up  these 
fields  for  a  year,  and  this  would  certainly 
go  a  long  way  to  tide  uii  over  the  crisis. 
And,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  the  U.S. 
Government  could  obtam  revenues  from 
selling  this  oil,  which  in  turn  could  be 
used  to  further  develop  other  Navy  re- 
serves in  Alaska.  Therefore,  the  motion 
to  open  up  this  domestic  source  of  oil 
to  our  citizens  should  be  adopted  today 
on  an  urgent  basis. 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  a  question 
tion  similar  to  the  one  I  propounded  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  if  m  the  Elk 
Hills  field,  if  it  were  not  bemg  prc>duced. 
would  not  some  of  the  oil  and  g&&  be 
drained  by  some  other  operators  on  ad- 
joining properties  in  the  field  of  Elk  Hills 
which  are  producing  there?  I  wondered 
if  this  being  the  case  if  there  is  not  a 
natural  case  of  drainage  that  should  be 
investigated?  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
really  knows  the  an5wer  to  that  question. 
Maybe  we  do  not  have  as  big  a  field  there 
as  we  think  ^e  do, 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe 
I  can  answer  liiat  que5tion. 

We  have  established  controlled  draw- 
downs of  reserves  so  that  the  reserves  will 
not  be  affected  by  comj^etitors  in  the  en- 
virons of  this  field 

When  you  have  an  oil  reserve  and  peo- 
ple are  producing  oil  on  the  outskirts  of 
this  reserve  you  can  have  the  oil  reserves 
depleted  In  that  fashion.  The  Navy  has 
an  ongoing  program  to  withdraw  and 
sell  part  of  the  oil  in  the  reserves  to  pro- 
tect against  just  this  thing  occurring.  It 
Is  a  reasonably  successful  technique 


Mr,  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  constime  to  the  gen- 
tleman Irum  Mississippi    Mr  WHrrmi) 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  hope 
I  may  have  tiie  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers m  view  of  the  subject  which  has 
just  been  brought  up  on  the  Elk  Hills 
reserve. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  in 
World  War  n  we  also  faced  a  shortage, 
and  we  had  earlier  rushed  into  a  con- 
tract without  proper  investigation  and 
study,  ai!  some  of  m>-  colleagues  would 
have  us  do  here  today,  prior  to  study- 
ing the  subject  fully.  In  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  naval  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  a  member  the 
Navy  submitted  a  request  for  a  payment 
of  $1  million  to  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia to  consummate  a  contract  involv- 
ing Elk  Hills.  I  asked  about  the  contract 
and  received  an  evasive  answer, 

I  raised  some  questions  as  to  what 
was  involved.  They  were  hesitant  to  an- 
swer. Our  subcommittee  then  continued 
the  hearings  until  we  considered  the  reg- 
ular bill.  For  the  next  few  months  many 
persons  whom  I  knew  who  had  an  as- 
sociation with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  came  to  me 
and  told  me  I  was  wrong  In  raising  any 
questions  about  this  contract  which  I 
had  not  really  done.  I  simply  asked  what 
it  was  all  about. 

Following  that  we  had  a  study  made, 
and  it  developed,  imder  the  pressure  of 
circtimstances  similar  to  those  under 
which  we  now  are  working,  that  the 
Government  had  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Standard  Oil  Co,  of  California  to 
develop  Elk  Hills, 

Those  of  you  who  know  the  area  know 
that  this  is  a  checkerboarded  area.  The 
lands  deeded  to  the  railroads  in  order  to 
expedite  their  construction  had  been  sold 
years  before  and  now  belonged  to  the 
private  oil  companies  and  other  blocks 
of  the  land  belonged  to  the  Government 
as  the  Elk  Hills  Oil  Preser\'e  Land  hold- 
ings are  interspaced. 

The  contract  that  was  entered  into 
in  a  htUTj-  pro\1ded  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California  had  a  contract  in 
perpetuity  to  handle  and  produce  all  of 
the  oil  that  the  Na\-y  or  the  Government 
had  in  its  reser\'e  Not  only  that,  but 
under  the  contract  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia got  all  of  the  oil  including  Navy 
oil  for  a  period  of  5  years.  It  is  true  that 
under  the  contract  the  company  was  to 
repay  the  Government  for  the  Na\-y's 
share  of  the  oil,  but  at  a  rate  less  than  the 
interest  on  the  Government's  oD  which 
Standard  Oil  got.  Not  only  that,  but 
Standard  Oil  got  a  far  greater  percent- 
age of  the  oil  than  thei'  had  of  the  land. 

I  raised  these  questions,  aiid  was  told 
by  the  then  Secretary-  of  the  Navy,  that 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  t.fti>nnE  about 
We  earned  the  matter  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  contract  was  held  to 
be  Ulegul  on  the  grounds  I  raised  .\s  a 
result  of  that  action,  it  ha.-;  been  esti- 
mated that  we  sa\ed  650  million  barrels 
of  oil.  and  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am  saytnp  to  you  is 
we  are  nishing  into  an  area  where  part  of 
the  land  Is  owned  by  Uie  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California  and  part  l>;  ow-ned  by  the 
Government   We  need  a  itoorough  »tvidy 
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and  an  authorization.  What  I  have  told 
you  here  Is  a  matter  of  hiatory  and  which 
you  will  find  thoroughly  docxHnented  In 

the  CONGRKSSIONAL  RXCORO. 

Under  the  stress  of  the  moment  we 
entered  Ihto  a  contract  In  perpetuity 
which  the  Government  Just  could  not 
and  cannot  do.  A  contract  held  to  be 
illegal  later. 

Considering  that  history  I  do  not  think 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts  wants  to 
send  us  into  such  a  situation  again  with- 
out the  appropriate  committee  making  a 
thorough  study  in  order  to  make  sure 
we  are  protecting  the  Government  from 
the  contractors  who  would  like  to  rush 
in  and  make  such  a  contract  just  as  they 
did  before.  We  need  such  an  authoriza- 
tion 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  Ls  ab- 
solutel>-  right,  but  what  he  is  speaking 
about  is  something  that  happened  35 
years  ago  In  World  War  n. 

Mr  WHTTTEN  But  the  principle  re- 
mains the  same  and  the  oil  reserve  re- 
mains the  same.  We  then  had  entered 
into  a  contract  in  a  hurry  without  think- 
ing it  through  and  without  proper  au- 
thorization 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  does  not  remain  the 
same,  because  you  are  talking  about 
Secretary  Knox,  who  is  dead  and  gone. 
We  are  in  a  crisis  today,  and  we  need 
the  oil. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  And  what  do  you  think 
we  had  in  World  War  II? 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  wanted  to  cletir  the  legis- 
lative calendar  and  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas. That  is  certainly  my  hope  Tomor- 
row we  expect  to  have  on  the  House  floor 
the  coriference  report  on  the  $74  billion 
defense  appropriation  bill  and  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  highly  controversial 
Foreign  Operations  appropriations  bill 
If  the  Members  want  to  send  this  bill 
back  to  the  conference  in  the  midst  of 
the  other  conferences  that  are  going  on 
nght  now.  it  looks  very  probable  that 
we  cannot  adjourn  sis  scheduled,  certain- 
ly not  tomorrow.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  in- 
appropriate to  try  to  settle  this  highly 
complex  Elk  Hills  problem  here  in  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  The  conferees  have 
considered  the  matter  and  make  a  com- 
promise agreement  which  Is  adequate  for 
the  present. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Senate  added  m  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  the 
sum  of  $72  million  for  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves.  Of  this  amount  some  $80  5 
million  was  for  increased  production  at 
the  Elk  Hills  Reserve  In  California  and 
the  remaining  $115  million  was  for  ad- 
ditional exploration  work  at  Elk  Hills 
and  at  Reserve  No  4  in  Alaska 

In  conference  it  was  agreed  that  the 
$7,500,000  needed  for  additional  explora- 
tion work  in  Alaska  would  be  provided 
and  all  the  funds  Included  in  the  Senate 
amendment  relating  to  either  increased 
production  or  exploration  at  Elk  Hills 
would  not  be  provided 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  regiiiar  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  on  which  the  confer- 
ence report,  as  I  sUted.  wUI  be  consid- 
ered here  tomorrow,  there  is  included 
over  %8  million  for  the  naval  petroleum 
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reserrcs.  Thli  Is  an  Increaxe  of  about  $3 
million  over  the  amount  provided  last 
year  The  increase  is  also  for  additional 
exploration  and  development  work  at 
the  reserve  In  Alaska.  So  between  the 
amount  in  the  regular  Defense  bill  and 
the  amount  Included  in  this  supplemen- 
tal there  will  be  about  $16  million  avail- 
able for  the  exploration  and  development 
at  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  of 
which  about  $11  million  Is  for  work  In 
Ala-ska 

Mr  Speaker.  Congress  has  not  author- 
ized the  further  production  of  oil  at 
Elk  Hills,  and  there  Is  no  budget  estimate 
for  the  $72  million  which  was  added  in 
the  Senate 

The  matter  of  authorization  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  oil  production  at  Elk  Hills  Is 
now  being  con.sldered  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  I  believe 
the  matter  has  been  before  the  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate.  Therefore  it  was 
agreed  in  conference  that  we  would  not 
get  Into  the  matter  of  Elk  Hills  at  this 
time. 

Most  of  the  $72  million  provided  In 
the  motion  to  recommit  could  not  be  util- 
ized unless  or  until  Congress  has  en- 
acted authorizing  legislation.  We  have 
provided  in  the  bUI  all  the  Navy  can  use 
now  After  the  authorizing  legislation  has 
been  considered  and  if  such  legislation  is 
enacted,  there  will  be  time  enough  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  Elk 
Hills,  and  I  am  sure  that  Congress  would 
not  be  opposed  to  providing  whatever 
funds  will  be  required 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  motion  to  recommit 
Ls  premature  It  should  not  be  adopted. 
Congress  should  use  restraint  and  cau- 
tion and  not  approve  $72  million,  know- 
ing fuU  well  that  there  Is  no  authority  for 
the  expenditure  of  about  $60  million  In- 
cluded In  the  motion. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  see  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Phicki  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  is  on 
the  floor,  and  I  would  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  PRICE  of  nilnols  Mr  Speaker.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake 
if  we  did  not  support  our  House  con- 
ferees In  this  position  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  years  has 
made  studies,  and  has  investigated  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves.  It  has  Juris- 
dlcUon  over  these  reserves.  And  In  the 
present  instance  the  investigative  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  LouLslana  'Mr  Hubert >  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  has  this  very  matter  un- 
der study  I  think  we  should  await  the 
results  of  the  study  of  the  investigative 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  For  this  reason  I  sup- 
port fully  the  position  of  the  House  con- 
fereef 

Mi-  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  wou'd 
hope  that  the  House  will  not  recommit 
this  conference  report,  and  throw  us  Into 
a  snarl  when  we  are  already  so  over- 
loaded for  tomorrow,  and  possibly  for  the 
next  day  Next  year,  after  we  recon- 
vene, the  matter  of  authorizaUon  and 
subsequent  appropriations  can  be  taken 
into  consideration 
Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr  Speaker,  since 


1970,  I  have  been  warning  of  an  energy 
crisis  and  urging  actlcai  and  planning 
to  meet  such  a  crisis.  TTiat  planiaiiK  ha.'; 
not  been  done  and  thas  the  [  ropos^^d 
motion  to  recommit  ■i;);)eii:s  ift  :ne  to 
be  a  dangerous  one. 

Guidelines  have  not  been  established 
for  letting  contracts  and  esUblishing  di- 
visions of  products  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  neighboring  oil  companies  ^<^ 
I  see  it.  a  yes  vote  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit would  be  a  vote  l<3  hand  a  blimx 
check  U)  the  Administration  lo  enter  ii.to 
any  contract  they  want  to  with  Standard 
Oil  and  others  In  view  of  tiie  bad  ex- 
perience we  had  during  World  War  II. 
when  the  Government  ended  up  with 
very  bad  agreements,  and  the  tendency 
for  the  big  oil  companies  to  outdeal  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  are  acting  under 
no  restrictions,  this  may  very  well  be 
described  as  a  vote  to  authorize  these 
employees  to  enter  into  sweetheart  con- 
tracts with  Standard  Oil  and  others. 
Congress  should  first  set  up  guidelines 
and  limits  on  the  contracts. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  list 
a  number  of  actions  taken  in  our  con- 
ference of  vital  Interest  to  all  and  par- 
ticularly to  my  area 

roRESTRY     mciNTIVES     PIOCBAM 

Pending  hearings  on  the  next  regular 
appropriation,  the  incentives  for  tree 
planting  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall  be  financed  under  the  co- 
operative tree-planting  program  of 
REAP,  where  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
cost  has  been  paid  by  the  United  States 
and  more  than  5.5  billion  seedlings  have 
been  set  out. 

CORPS     OP     BNOINESRS CIVIL:     aTMKHAl. 

INVESTIGATIONB 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that 
the  amounts  for  the  studies  provided  for 
In  the  Senate  report  are  to  be  allocated 
within  available  funds. 

CONSTUDCnoK.      GENERAL 

The  managers  are  agreed  that  the  lan- 
guage included  In  the  House  and  Senate 
reports  relating  to  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee  Waterway  is  not  intended  and 
shall  not  operate  to  slow  down  In  any 
way  the  construction  of  this  project. 

FLOOD    CONTROL.     MISSISSIPPI     RIVER    AND 
TRtBUTARIXS 

Amendment  No  61 :  Appropriates  $14  - 
600.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $7,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

PLANNING,     TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE,     AND 
RXSTARCH 

Amendment  No.  69:  Appropriates  $6  - 
500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  70:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Which  shall  be  available  for  extension 
of  grants  to  existing  Economic  Develop- 
ment Districts  and  planning  organlza- 
Uons.  including  administrative  expenses, 
and  to  fund  new  districts  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  42  U  S.C  3171.  as 
amended. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  oi 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  71:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical dLsagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  providing  that  no  restrictions 
be  Imposed  in  the  authorization,  desig- 
nation, and  funding  of  new  economic  de- 
velopment districts  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  42  US  C  3 1 7 1  a.<;  amended. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker  I  have  no 
flU"ther  request.s  for  time 

Mr.  fEDERRFRC;  Mr  Sp..uiier,  I 
have  no  furulier  requests  for  time. 

Mr  M.AHON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr,  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to   recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  sure  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bUl  (HR.  11576)  to 
the  committee  on  conference  with  the  fol- 
lowing Instructions  to  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House :  To  Rgree  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  5. 

POINT    or    ORDER 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  to  re- 
commit on  the  ground  that  It  Is  legisla- 
tive, it  is  not  authorized  In  law.  Under 
the  precedents  of  the  House  a  motion  to 
instruct  conferees  or  to  recommit  a  bill 
to  conference  under  instructions  may  not 
include  Instructions  directing  the  House 
conferees  to  do  that  which  would  be  In- 
admlssable  if  offered  as  an  amendment 
in  the  House.  Cannon's  Precedents,  vol- 
ume 8,  section  3235. 

The  SPEAKER  The  point  of  order  Is 
not  In  order  at  this  time. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XX,  a  motion 
to  recommit  a  conference  report  with  in- 
structions to  House  conferees  to  agree  to 
a  Senate  amendment  which  violates 
clause  2,  rule  XXI  is  In  order.  The  motion 
to  recommit  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  does  not  instruct  the 
conferees  to  add  additional  legislation 
or  an  additional  unauthorized  item,  but 
merely  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment 
5. 

Without  objection,  the  previous  ques- 
tion Is  ordered  'on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


The  Vote  wa.^  taKeii  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  liicre  were — yeas  216,  nays  180, 
not  voting  36,  as  follows: 


Alxlnor 

Abeur 

Anderson. 

Calif 
Andrews.  N  C. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Badlllo 
BafalU 
Baker 
Bauman 
Bergland 
Blester 
Blngbam 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasoo 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
BTOtzman 
Brown,  Calif 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fl» 
Burke.  Mas«. 
Camp 
Carey   N  Y 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cblsbolm 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
CxilTer 
D»tU,  S.C, 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Donobue 
Drlnan 
DulskI 
Duncan 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif 
■•cb 

Eahleman 
Plndley 
Pish 
Foley 
Porsythe 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Olalmo 
Oilman 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunxlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown.  Mich 

BroyhUI.  N  C 
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doodling 
Orasso 
Qreen,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa 
Grover 
Oude 
Ouyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Idah< 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HeUtoskI 
HlQshaw 
Hogan 
Holteman 
Horton 
Huber 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Oolo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
K&rth 

Kastenmeler 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Latu 
Leggett 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoIlIster 
McOade 
McBwen 
McKlnney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madlgan 
Maliary 
Marazltl 
Martin,  N.C 
Matbias.  Calif 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 


O'Hara 

Parrls 

Peyser 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Hang  el 

B«es 

Regula 

Reld 


N.Y. 


NT. 


Metcalfe 

Michel 

Miller 

MlnlEh 

Mink 

Mlnaball.Ohlo 

MltcbeU,  Md. 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Moorhead. 

Caiif 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
Obey 
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Burleson.  Tex 
Burllson.  Mo. 
BuUer 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tei. 
Chappell 
Clark 
Cochran 
Collins,  m. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W  .  Jr 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Darts.  Oa. 


R.:.a.clo 

ROblSOD. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Saraaln 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Sboup 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Stanton. 
J  WUllam 

Stark 

Steele 

Steel  man 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

St?r|er.  Wis. 

Stokes 
/Studds 
J  Bull  Ivan 
I  Symms 
jTalcott 

T>ague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Towell.  Nev 

Udall 

iniman 

Waldle 

Ware 

Wtaalen 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Pla. 

Young.  S  C. 

Zablockl 

ZIon 


Davis.  Wis 

de  la  Oarza 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Disss 

Dln^ell 

Dorn 

Downing 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Krans.  Colo. 

PasceU 

Plkher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Pord. 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Pulton 


Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oettya 

Olbbona 

Olnn 

Oonzalez 

Gray 

Gross 

Ounter 

Haley 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HlUls 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Jordan 

Kazen 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Land  grebe 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McCormack 

McPall 

McKay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 


Mathls,  Ga 

Matsunaga 

Massmlt 

liMirtnaky 

MUford 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moaa 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  NY. 

My«a 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nicbols 

Nix 

O'Brten 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

PUe 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  El 

Price.  Tex. 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Runnels 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 


Shipley 
Shrlver 
81k  es 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Spence 
Stagger* 
Stanton. 

James  V 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Tmcu*.  Tex. 
Tboawcn,  Wis. 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vaalk 
VIgorlto 
Waggonner 
W  ampler 
White 
Wtiltehurst 
Whitten 
WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calir. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Oa 
Young,  m. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zwach 
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Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Ash  brook 
Aspln 
Boiling 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton 
Clancy 
Oelaney 
Dent 
Evins,  Tenn. 


Flowers 

Fraaer 

Prellnghuysen 

Gold  water 

Onfflths 

Oubter 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hibert 

Lpandrum 

MallUard 


Martin,  Nebr. 
Mills.  Ark. 
Pettis 
Rarlck 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Ryan 
Scberle 
Slsk 

Taylor.  Mo. 
Van  Deerlln 
Veysey 
Walsh 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Prellnghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  H*bert 
against. 

Mr.  Pettis  for.  with  Mr.  Tfcylor  of  Missouri 
against. 

Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr. 
Rarlck  against. 

Mr  Ooldwater  for.  with  Mr.  Landrum 
against. 

Mr.  Scberle  for.  with  Mr  Dent  against 

Mr.  Clancy  for.  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs  OnfBths  with  Mr  Aspln 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr  Burton. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Mills  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraaka. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr   Aahbrook. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  Walsh 

Mrs  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr  Mafl- 
liard. 

Mr.  Plowers  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recortled. 


GENERAL  LEAV^ 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent   that   all   Members   may 


42.>^; 


have  5  leglslaUve  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  Insert 
appropriate  extraneous  material  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference  report 
which  has  just  been  recommitted 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


CONGRESSK  ^\  \I    F<{  C  ORD—  HOLSE 


NATIONWIDE  OUTDOOR  RECREA- 
TION PLAN— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNTTED 
STATES 

♦u'^*',,®^^^^^^^  '^'<^  ^'ore  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

It  IS  with  pleasure  that  I  transmit  the 
Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
Outdoor  RecreatioTir—A  Legacy  For 
America.  This  Plan  has  been  developed 
in  response  to  Public  Law  8»-29 

The  Plan  is  designed  to  set  forth  a 
framework  for  guiding  the  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government.  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  and  the  private  sector 
in  providing  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
timities  in  America.  ^ 

-.      ,„  '    Richard  Nixon. 

iHK  WHmt  Hoc»sr   December  19,  1973. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H^R  3153.  AMENDING  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY  ACT 

Mr.  ULLMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  .HR  3153'  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make 
certam      technical      and      conforming 

ti^',^J^^  ^^  S«^*  amendment! 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon^ The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  foUowing  conferees:  Messrs 
Ullman.  Bcrke  of  Massachusetts 
Mrs    GRirrTTHs.  Messrs    Rostenkowski" 

SCHNEIBtU.     COLUKR     and     BlOTHILL     Of 

Virgmia. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R    5874 

FEDERAL    FINANCING    BANK    ACT 
OP    1973  n-    rtv,i 

Mr.  UlAMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bUl  -HR 
M,4.  to  establish  a  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated  and 
more  efBcient  financing  of  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  borrowings  from  the 
pubUc.  and  for  other  purposes  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objecUon 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement. 


see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 5.  1973  ' 

Mr    ULLMAN   (during  the  reading) 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes 

Miv  Speaker.  I  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill.  H  R,  5674.  This  bill 
establishes  a  Federal  Financing  Bank  de- 
signed to  centralize  the  marketing  of 
Federal,  and  federally  assisted  borrow- 
irig^  In  addition,  the  blU  requires  most 
Federal  agencies  to  submit  the  financing 
plans  for  securlUes  they  Issue  or  seU  for 
advance  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  is  to  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank's  Board 
of  Directors. 

^v^^rf^  *■"*  ^^^  ^^^  o'  difference  in 
^,t  ?°"^  ^^  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill.  In  the  conference,  the  House  con- 
ferees prevailed  on  three  of  the  provi- 
sions, but  receded  to  the  Senate  on  the 
other  two. 

The  first  provision  in  disagreement  was 
the  issue  of  whether  advance  approval  of 
financing  plans  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  necessary  for  debt  is- 
sues ^aranteed  by  the  US.  Government, 
The  House  bUl  provides  for  advance  ap- 
proval for  obligations  issued  or  sold  by 
any  Federal  agency,  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire prior  approval  for  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  any  Federal  agency.  The  Sen- 
a^.  on  the  other  hand,  provided  that  the 
isecretarys  advance  approval  would  be 
necessary  for  guaranteed  issues  exceot 
for  certain  obligations  guaranteed  m  cdh- 
nection  with  programs  involving  lante 
numbers  of  Individual  obligations  The 
House  took  the  posiUon  that  at  this  time 
JTuaranteed  issues  should  not  require  ad- 

enect  on  the  substantive  provisions  of 
an  agency  s  program  if  the  financing  was 
held  up  or  changes  were  required  before 
approval  was  granted  ««"": 

a^minf  ^"P."-  '\  ^  believed  that  another 
administrative  level  could  cause  delays 
which  could  be  detrimental  to  the  guar- 
anteed programs.  Finally,  there  was  con- 
cern about  the  possible  adverse  effects 
on    established    securities    markets    for 

^^l^  *^"""  ^  «"*^^  *ere  Z 

^^f^^  ^  "^''^^  °"^  through  the  Ped- 

ft       ^^^''i"*  ^^^    We  believed  that 

t  would  be  better  to  exclude  guaranteed 

^^?y.  "^  l^l^  ^^-  ""-^^  ^^  understa^ 
hig  that  this  decision  could  be  reconsid- 
ered at  a  later  time  when  we  have  more 
experience  with  the  operation  of  advance 
approval  procedures  and  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  generally  The  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  and  receded  from  their  po- 
sition on  this  Issue 

The  second  provision  in  conference  re- 
lated to  the  treatment  of  obligations  Is- 
sued or  sold  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mimstration;  that  is  whether  they 
should  be  exempt  from  the  prior  approval 
requirement  This  exemption  was  added 
by  the  Senate  because  It  was  concerned 
that  delays  in  issuing  the  securities 
might  hold  up  funding  for  rural  housing 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  agency  al- 
ready coordinates  Its  activities  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  since  the 
House  conferees  understand  that  the 
agency  Intends  to  continue  doing  so  even 
tftough  this  exemption  does  not  require 
It  to  receive  advance  approval,  we  agreed 
to  the  Senate  provision 

A  third  issue  before  the  conferees  was 
the  question  of  whether  to  place  a  limit 
on  the  Ume  allowed  the  Secretary  of 
rreasury  for  giving  advance  approval 

iS  IhI^k  ^.°"^  ^"^^^  ^^^  Secretary-  may 
not  withhold  approval  of  the  financing 
Plans  for  obUgatlons  to  be  issued  or  sold 
Th.^on^J  ^K«"^les  for  a  period  of  more 
than  120  days,  unless  he  submits  to  Con- 
gress a  detailed  explanation  of  his  rea- 
sons for  doing  so  The  Senate  did  not 
permit  the  Secretary  to  withhold  his  ap- 
proval longer  than  60  days  without  sub- 
mitting his  reasons  to  Congress  and  in 
no  case  could  the  Secretary  withhold 
approval  of  an  issue  longer  than  120 
days.  In  addition,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent pracucable.  withholdings  of  ap- 
proval are  to  be  made  in  a  manner  which 
IS  not  disproportionately  detrimental  to 
the  functioning  of  any  parUcular  type  of 
Federal  program.  j'^^"* 

»K^®  House  conferees  concluded  that 
the  Senate  requirement  of  a  report  to 
Sn^^^  ^^^^  Secretary  in  explana- 
tion of  delaying  approval  longer  than  60 
days  would  not  be  a  heavy  burden  and 
that  such  a  delay  .should  be  based  upon 
substantial  grounds    Moreover.  In  prac- 
tice, there  probably  is  little  meaningful 
-^^ft^'^o   "^'^een   the   House   position 
and  the  Senate  position,  which  does  not 
permit  the  Secretary  to  withhold  his  ap- 
proval longer  than  120  days.  This  is  be- 
cause  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  bill  is  to  smooth  the 
now  of  Federal  agency  securities  to  the 
market*   by   renewing   the   timing  and 
Dasic  terms  and  condiUons  of  each  is- 
sue.  Ordinarily,   this   involves  selecting 
altemaUve  dates  for  going  to  the  market 
and     someUmes     consolidating     issues 
These  requirements  can  be  met  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  within   the 
time  limits  in  the  Senate  bUl    Further- 
niore,  the  hill  is  not  designed  to  enable 
the  Secreterj-  to  refuse  completely  to  al- 
low a  program  to  be  financed  As  a  result 
Since  the  House  conferees  believe  that 
the  Senate  s  version  is  consi.stent  with  the 
intent  of  the  House  bill,  we  agreed  with 
the  Senate  provisions. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  issue  the 
House,  but  not  the  Senate,  provided  thnt 
nothing  in  the  act  may  be  construed  as 
providing  additional  authority  to  Federal 
agencies  to  borrow  or  to  guarantee  debt. 
T^is  provision  gives  assurance  that  ad- 
ditions to  present  borrowing  authority 
must  be  obtained  from  Congress  The 
Senate  agreed  with  us  on  this  provision 
The  fifth,  and  last,  issue  before  the 
conferees  was  a  Senate  amendment 
which  would  State  as  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  enable  u  to  sell 
gold  from  Its  gold  stocks  to  llcen.sed  do- 
mestic users  as  soon  as  is  desirable  in 
view  of  domestic  and  foreign  considera- 
tions with  respect  to  gold  markets  and 
the  balance  of  payments  Since  the  pro- 
vision is  not  germane  to  this  bUl  and 
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In  any  event,  would  have  little  effect  since 
It  only  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress, 
the  House  conferees  prevailed  and  the 
Senate  conferees  receded  from  its  posi- 
tion on  this  provision. 

The  conferees  recommend  that  the 
House  accept  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  5874, 

I  now  yield  to  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  SCHNEEBELIt. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973. 
This  legislation,  which  was  recommended 
by  the  administration  both  In  this  as 
well  as  the  last  Congress,  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  coordinated  and  more  efB- 
cient financing  of  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  borrowings  from  the  public.  The 
bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  will  allow 
the  Government  to  do  this  and.  at  the 
same  time,  .should  cut  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  Government  borrowing. 

The  legislation  previously  approved  by 
both  bodies  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Financing  Bank  In  the 
Department  of  the  Tretisury  which  would 
be  the  focal  point  for  the  marketing  of 
Federal  borrowing  activities.  It  calls  for 
the  advanced  submission  by  Federal 
agencies  of  financing  plans  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasur>'  and  for  Treasury 
approval  of  the  method  and  source  of 
the  financing,  timing,  rates  of  interest, 
maturities,  and  all  other  financing  terms 
and  conditions  associated  with  the  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  obligations. 

There  were  several  main  points  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  this  legislation,  which  I 
want  to  briefly  describe 

While  both  bills  required  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  financing  plans  for  most  Federal 
obligations,  the  House  bill  limits  the 
prior  approval  requirement  to  obligations 
issued  or  sold  by  any  Federal  agency  but 
exempts  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  agencies.  The  Senate  bill  in- 
cluded these  guaranteed  obligations,  and 
the  conference  accepted  the  House 
provision. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  exempts 
from  the  mandatory  requirements  of  the 
bill,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
It  should  be  noted  that  nothing  In  the 
Senate  version  prohibits  the  FHA  from 
voluntarily  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  and  the 
conferees  were  advised  that  the  FHA 
plans  to  do  so.  The  conferees  agreed  on 
the  Senate  provision 

Also,  the  conferees  accepted  an  ex- 
emption for  obligations  Issued  or  sold 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  which  ex- 
pressly prohibits  any  guarantee  of  such 
obligations  of  the  United  States  This  ex- 
emption applies  to  obligations  Issued  or 
sold  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

Under  the  House  version,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  could  not  withhold  his 
approval  for  agency  financing  of  obliga- 
tions for  more  than  120  days  unless  he 
has  submitted  a  detailed  explanation  to 
Congress  for  so  doing.  Under  the  Senate 
version,  that  period  is  reduced  to  60  days 
with  the  added  requirement  that  in  no 
event  could  he  deny  approval  for  more 
than  120  days  The  House  receded  on  this 
point. 


The  Senate  version  conlained  a  pro- 
vision stating  that  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  withholding  of  approval 
may  not  be  made  in  a  way  which  wiii  be 
disproportionately  detrimental  to  any 
particular  type  of  Federal  program.  The 
House  conferees  felt  this  provision  was 
soimd  and  accordingly  agreed  to  accept 
it.  Simllarlj-,  the  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  a  provision  in  the  House  bill 
that  states  that  nothing  in  the  bill  is  to 
be  construed  as  authorizing  an  increase 
in  existing  borrowing  authority  of  any 
Federal  agency. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bUl  contained  a 
provision  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  take 
necessary  steps  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  U.S.  gold  to  domestic  users.  The  House 
conferees  insisted  on  the  deletion  of  this 
provision  primarily  on  the  grounds  that 
legislation  relating  to  the  sale  of  gold  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Baunklng  and  Currency  Committee  and 
that  that  committee  had  not  acted  on 
the  subject.  The  Senate  receded  on  this 
provision, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary for  more  effective  and  efBcient  man- 
agement of  Federal  financial  obligations. 
The  provisions  in  the  version  of  this  leg- 
islation agreed  to  by  the  conferees  are 
sound  and  should  be  supported.  I  urge 
approval  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENERGY  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  745.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H     Res     745 

A««oIt>ed,  Tluit  upon  the  adoption  of  tills 
resolution  it  siiall  be  In  order  to  move  tliat 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commitlee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  11610)  to  reorganize  and  consolidate 
certain  functions  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  new  Energy  Research  and  Derel- 
opment  Administration  and  in  a  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission  In  order  to  promote  more 
efficient  management  of  such  functions 
After  general  del>ate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exoaed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
oontroU«d  by  the  chairnia:.  a.nd  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Got- 
errunen;  (Operations,  the  bill  shall  be  re«£i  .'^4- 
anie.'.diiieM    under   the    ftve-ruU.uie    rul*     It 


shall  be  In  order  to  coacld«r  the  axoend- 
m»nt  in  tlie  nature  o€  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operationa  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  role,  said  substitute 
shall  be  read  for  amendmeni  by  titles  in- 
stead of  by  sections,  and  all  pomle  of  order 
agalnsi  sections  lot.  ;o5,  106,  iLte,  3aa  and 
311  of  said  substitute  lor  faiiure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  c'.ause  4,  ru'ie  XXI 
are  here-by  waived  At  tr.e  oori.-:us;on  o' 
such  confrtderatlor,  the  Committee  ^hai:  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hou.se  with  such 
ameijdments  as  may  have  be«>r,  adopt.e<2 
and  any  Membe.'  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  tne  House  ou  any  amenGment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  tLe  ^hoie  to 
the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bin  and  amendmente  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  wTthoui 
instructlona. 

The  SPE.\KER  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Young )  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Qttilleni  pending  which 
I  yield  m^-self  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  House  Resolution  745 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  HR.  11510,  a  bill  tore- 
organize  and  consolidate  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  In  a  new- 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration smd  in  a  Nuclear  Energ>' 
Commission. 

Hou5e  Resolution  745  provides  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  stibstltute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions now  printed  In  the  bill  a-=  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
House  Resolution  745  also  provides  that 
the  substitute  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment by  title.s  instead  of  by  sections  and 
points  of  order  against  sections  104.  105. 
106,  108.  302.  and  311  of  the  sub.'^titute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  4,  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Represer.tatives  'prohibiting 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill  > . 

The  new  Energ>  Research  and  De- 
velopment .^dmmistratlon  created  by  the 
bill  will  be  headed  by  an  .Admir.i5trator 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  u:e  Sen- 
ate. Ser^-lng  under  the  Administrator  will 
be  five  Assistant  Administrators,  who 
respectlvelj-.  will  head  the  following  five 
major  areas  of  ERDA.  First  t(js,s2  enerry 
development;  second,  nuclear  er.ergy  de- 
velopment: third,  research  and  advanced 
energj-  systems:  fourtii,  en\iror.jnent, 
safety  and  conservation;  and  fifth,  na- 
tional security. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  745  In  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cu:is  and  debate  H  R,  11510 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr.  Sp^i^er.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  745 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJR 
11510,  the  Energj-  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973,  under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate.  In  addition,  the  rule 
makes  the  committee  substitute  in  order 
a.N  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
aniendment.  pro\ides  that  the  substitute 
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be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  instead 
of  by  sections,  and  waives  all  points  ol 
order  against  sections  104.  105,  106.  10«, 
302.  and  311  of  the  substitute  for  failure 
to  comply  wjtii  clause  4  of  noJe  XXI. 
which  deals  with  transfer  of  funds. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of 
an  Independent  Energ>-  Research  and 
Development  Administration— ERDA— 
which  will  Include  nonregoilatory  func- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
plus  energy  research  and  development 
programs  from  other  agencies. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  be  renamed  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission,  and  continue 
as  a  smaUer  organization  to  administer 
nuclear  licensing  and  related  functions. 

This  bill  is  relatively  narrow  in  scope. 
It  is  directed  toward  research  and  devel- 
opment. Other  reorganizaUon  legislation 
will  be  necessan. .  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  creation  of  a  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  legislation.  This  research 
and  development  bill  is  directed  more  at 
long-range  problems,  while  the  bill  to  set 
up  a  Federal  Energy  Administration  will 
be  directed  more  toward  short-range 
problems. 

The  agency  set  up  in  this  bill.  ERDA 
will  be  headed  by  a  single  Administrator 
who.  along  with  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  Administrator,  there  will  be 
five  Assistant  Administrators,  who  will 
head  the  following  five  major  missions 
of  ERDA;  One.  fossil  energy  develop- 
ment: two.  nuclear  energj-  development; 
three,  research  and  advanced  energj-  sys- 
tems; four,  environment,  safety  and  con- 
servation; and  five,  national  securitv. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated  to  be 
S4  million  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr.  Vanik>. 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going 
to  follow  this  debate  verj-  carefullv  on 
this  bill  I  have  several  concerns.  First 
of  all.  I  am  concerned  why  all  of  the 
thrust  for  our  energy  research  should 
start  off  under  the  aegis  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Administration. 

I  certainly  hope  that  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  this  bill  this  issue  might 
be  cleared  up  so  that  when  we  discuss  the 
problem  of  energy,  we  think  about  It  as 
a  broad -based  problem  and  deal  with  it 
equally  as  to  petroleum,  coal,  solar  en- 
ergy, geothermal  and  other  energy- 
forces.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  if 
we  should  start  oCT  concentrating  all  of 
our  energy-  research  with  a  biased  base 
In  nuclear  research.  I  think  energj-  re- 
search should  cover  the  whole  spectrum 
of  energj',  and  I  shall  look  forward  to 
some  clarification  of  this  Issue  during 
the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 


that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  IISIO  to  reorganize 
and  consolidate  certain  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  new  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion and  In  a  Nuclear  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
management  of  such  functions. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

tl«     THX     COMMnrtX     OF     THI     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  It- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl  H.R.  11510.  with 
Mr.  RosTtNKow-sKi  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
genUeman  from  Caltfomia  (Mr  Hou- 
riELD  >  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr  Hor- 
TON  >  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  30  vears  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves.  I  have  brought  before 
this  body  many  legislative  measures  of 
importance  to  our  naUonal  well-being 
It  Is  my  sincere  belief,  however,  that 
none  was  more  urgently  needed  than  the 
bill  now  under  consideration.  It  deals 
with  the  energy  crisis  and  the  Nations 
energy  needs  for  years  and  generations 
to  come. 

I  have  been  long  concerned  and  have 
spokwi  out  many  times  about  the  prob- 
lem of  assuring  an  adequate  supplv  of 
clean  energy  for  the  decades  ahead  Now 
finally,  the  crunch  of  energy  shortages 
has  forced  the  spotlight  of  full  attenUon 
on  this,  our  most  urgent  and  national 
dilemma.  The  hour  is  late  The  people 
want  action.  Large  sums  of  money  win 
be  needed,  but  money  alone  cannot  solve 
our  problems. 

We  need  an  organizational  framework 
for  energy  policies  and  programs,  the 
policies  and  programs  that  will  bring 
this  Nation  to  self-sufficiency  in  energy 
supplies.  We  need  a  central  agencv  to 
develop  these  policies  and  foster  these 
programs. 

H.R.  11510  has  been  carefully  de- 
signed to  achieve  these  purposes. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Legislation  and  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair  It  was  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions without  a  single  dissenting  vote. 
All  members  were  present  but  one. 

The  legislation  it  embodies  is  carefully 
distilled  essence  from  a  number  of  legis- 
lative proposals  during  the  past  3  years 
and  considerable  testimony  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government,  industry, 
national  laboratories,  electric  energy 
organizations,  and  other  interested 
groups.  The  committee  and  its  staff  spent 
many  hours  refining  the  features  and 
provlslcms  of  this  bill,  in  consultation 
with  expert  staff  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
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ment  and  Budset.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  will  briefly  summarize  the  salient 
aspects  of  H.R.  11510  The  proposed 
statute.  UUed  the  "Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,"  will  reorganize  major 
energy- related  research  and  develop- 
ment functions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. PuncUons  pertaining  to  energy 
R.  k  D.  would  be  transferred  to  a  newly 
created  Independent  Federal  agency 
called  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration— ERDA  The  new 
agency  will  exercise  central  responsibil- 
ity for  planning,  managing,  supporting 
and  conducting  R.  i  d.  programs  and 
projects  involving  all  energy  sources  and 
energy  uUllzation  techniques.  Its  range 
of  program  Initiatives  will  be  broad  It 
will  encompass,  but  not  be  limited  to 
solar,  tidal,  wind,  hydrogen,  fossil  fuel 
synthetic  fuel,  nuclear,  and  geothermal 
sources  and  processes.  It  will  seek  to  ex- 
ploit all  promising  energy  potentials 
based  on  present  knowledge  and  to  take 
new  directions  pointed  to  by  future  re- 
search results. 

ERDA's  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  energy  sources  and  utUizaUon  tech- 
nologies will  include  R.  k  d,  efforts  m 
areas  such  as  fuel  resource  extraction— 
on  land  and  undersea— conversion  tech- 
nology, energy  storage,  transmission  of 
electric  energy,  and  energy  utilization 
techniques.  To  gain  long-range  solutions 
to  our  energy  problem,  we  will  need  to 
achieve  significant  advances  in  aU  these 
areas. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill  ex- 
presses the  committees  view  that^ttain- 
ment  of  national  self-sufflcleBcy  in 
energy  at  the  earliest  pracUcable  date 
clearly  demands  a  sharp  upsurge  in  coal 
R.  &  D.  Coal  is  our  most  abundant  fossil 
fuel  reserve.  We  appear  to  have  about 
half  the  world's  supply.  When  suitably 
converted  to  gaseous.  Uquid.  and  other 
environmentally  accepUble  forms,  coal 
wUl  materially  help  us  reach  a  level  of 
energy  independence  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

All  present  indlcaUons  are  that  until 
the  end  of  this  century,  we  will  need  to 
use  all  available,  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable forms  of  energy— fossil,  syn- 
thetic, nuclear,  and  others — that  we  can 
develop. 

ERDA's  overall  responsibilities  also 
will  include  the  encouragement  and  con- 
duct of  R.  &  D.  for  the  conservation  of 
energy,  for  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
reliability  of  energj-  sources  and  energy- 
uUlizing  devices,  and  for  safeguarding 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

The  ERDA  organization  is  specially 
designed  to  enable  the  new-  Agency  to 
carrj-  out  its  missions  most  effectively. 
ERDA  will  be  headed  by  a  single  Admin- 
istrator, who.  along  with  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Administra- 
tor and  the  deputy  will  be  principally 
concerned  with  setting  R  &  D.  policy 
and  with  the  overall  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  Agency. 

Under  the  Administrator,  there  w-ill  be 
five  Assistant  Administrators,  w-ho  will, 
respectively,    head    five    major    mission 
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areas;  First,  fossil  energy  development; 
second,  nuclear  energy  development; 
third,  research  ai^d  advanced  energy  sys- 
tems; fourth,  environment,  safety,  and 
conservation,  and  fifth,  national  security. 
These  five  Assistant  Administrators  also 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  high  rank  and  equality  of 
station  of  each  of  these  As.sistanl  Admin- 
istrators will  empha.size  the  intent  of 
this  bill  that  full  attention  and  appropri- 
ate emphasis  be  given  to  all  proniismg 
energy  sources,  as  well  as  to  safety,  to 
conservation,  to  environmental  consider- 
ations, and  to  aJl  of  the  other  responsi- 
bilities of  EJIDA. 

At  the  next  level  in  ERDA  will  be  ad- 
ditional officers,  not  exceeding  seven  in 
number,  and  a  General  Counsel,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Administrator. 

The  report  accompanying  this  bill  ex- 
presses the  committee  s  expectation  that 
in  selecting  the  Administrator,  the  Dep- 
uty AdminisU^tor.  and  the  five  Assistant 
Administrators,  the  President  will  give 
consideration  to  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  public  interest  groups 
and  individuals  from  scientJic,  consum- 
er, environmental,  conservation,  and 
energy  communities.  Additionally,  the 
report  strongly  recommends  that  these 
top  officials  be  carefully  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  outstanding  ability,  integrity, 
and  dedication  generally  acknowledged 
by  their  peers.  The  committee  further  ex- 
pects that  all  the  other  officers  and  per- 
sonnel of  ERDA  will  be  selected  on  a 
best-qualified  basis. 

ERDA  will  be  able  to  get  underway 
rapidly  because  it  will  start  with  a  con- 
siderable array  of  our  Nation's  best  R.  & 
D.  talent  and  facilities,  principallv  de- 
rived from  the  following  transferred 
assets: 

First.  Prom  the  AEC.  a  unique  net- 
work of  national  laboratories  and  facili- 
ties valued  at  about  $9  billion,  a  diversi- 
fied scientific  and  technical  expertise, 
and  vast  experience  in  managing  large, 
complex  technological  nro.iects. 

Second.  From  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  experts 
in  fossil  fuel  development,  six  labora- 
tories and  a  synthane  [  lant. 

Third.  From  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  expert  knowledge  respect- 
ing developments  in  solar  heating  and 
cooling  and  in  geothermal  power. 

Fourth.  From  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  expert  knowledge 
concerning  the  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  alternative  automotive 
power  systems,  and  concerning  combus- 
tion-related technologies  to  control  emis- 
sions of  pollutants  from  stationary 
sources  using  fossil  fuels. 

These  national  assets,  in  terms  of  per- 
sonnel talenLs.  expert  knowiedge,  and 
bilhons  of  dollars  worth  of  facilities, 
many  of  them  unique,  will  be  a  solid 
foundation  for  ERDA's  swift  expansion 
into  all  worthy  energj-  source  avenues. 

ERDA  will  also  acquire  all  of  the 
Atomic  Energj-  Commission's  develop- 
ment, production,  and  operational 
functions — actually,  all  of  the  Commis- 
sion's nonregulatory  fimctions.  These 
would  be  split  off  and  formally  separated 
from   the   remaining   licensing   and   re- 


lated regulatory  functions  o'  the  AEC. 
Thus,  the  AEC,  under  a  new  name,  the 
Nuclear  Energj-  Commission— NEC — 
will  be  converted  into  an  independent 
regulatory  body,  and  will  continue  to 
conduct  its  licensing  and  related  reg- 
ulatory- activities  under  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energj-  Act  of  1954 
as  amended  The  report  accompanying 
this  bill  spells  out  the  applicability  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
NEC  and  to  the  AEC  functions  transfer- 
red to  ERDA 

The  bill  provides  for  annual  authori- 
zation of  appropriations,  and  for  an  an- 
nual comprehensive  report  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  The  bill  requires 
that  the  Administrator  keep  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  fully 
and  currently  informed  with  respect  to 
all  of  ERDA's  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  well  aware 
that  the  growth  and  progress  of  our 
country,  our  high  standard  of  living,  our 
national  security  and  well-being,  have 
been  made  possible  by  abundant  low-cost 
energy.  We  all  know  that  our  consump- 
tion of  energy,  however  prudently  man- 
aged and  conserved,  will  continue  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  our  present 
ability  to  supply  it  in  environmentally 
acceptable  forms  And  we  must  t)e  mind- 
ful not  only  of  the  foreseeable  needs  of 
our  present  population  but  of  the  Na- 
tion's long-range  needs,  when  our  chil- 
dren, and  our  children's  children.  wiU  be 
living  their  lives.  Do  we  want  to  deprive 
them  of  adequate  sources  of  energy  or  a 
wholesome  environment? 

In  our  great  quest  for  abundant  clean 
energy  for  the  decades  ahead,  we  will 
have  to  mount  the  most  comprehensive, 
coordinated,  and  intelligent  program  we 
are  capable  of  organizing  on  the  national 
level.  This  bill  is  a  very  good  beginning  of 
that  total  effort.  It  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary organizational  framev^ork  and  a 
solid  basis  for  getting  rapidly  imderw-ay 
I  remind  you  that  the  good  Lord,  who 
could  have  created  and  populated  our 
world  by  a  single  miraculous  occurrence, 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  carry  out  His 
objective  by  not  one  but  six  discrete 
events — the  first  one  being  the  creation 
of  light  and  its  separation  from  darkness. 
In  the  context  of  oiu-  own  objective.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  bill  before  us  will  sep- 
arate light  from  darkness  and  constitute 
a  good  beginning — one  that  must  be 
made  without  further  delay. 

In  the  accompanying  report,  which  I 
urge  everyone  to  read,  the  committee 
recommends  that,  in  the  first  year  of  op- 
eration the  Administrator  develop  a  10- 
year  program  to  chart  ERD.As  course  in 
energy  R  &  D  fields.  Annual  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  will  insure 
proper  congressional  participation.  An- 
nual reports,  updating  the  program  from 
j-ear  to  year,  will  indicate  the  progress 
made  in  relation  to  the  planned  program. 
Thus,  the  strategj-  for  achieving  national 
independence  in  sources  of  energy  will  be 
openly  avowed  and  in  the  forefront  of 
of  purpose  Paul  the  Apostle  espoused  in 
public  attention.  It  will  convey  the  clarity 
his  remark  in  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians : 


Por  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertaUi 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  hlmseU  to  the 
battle? 

Two  final  points :  This  is  a  reorganiza- 
tion bill  It  does  not  authorize  any  par- 
ticular sums  or  levels  of  appropriations 
for  any  of  ERDA's  functions.  The  func- 
tions transferred  into  ERDA  are  already- 
funded  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  would,  under  this  bill,  eventu- 
ate in  due  course  and  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Also,  this  bill  does  not  alter  or  affect 
committee  jurisdictions.  It  may  be  that, 
during  the  coming  year,  the  House  will 
receive  recommendations  for  a  more  co- 
ordinated and  comprehensive  congres- 
sional approach  to  energy  affairs.  In  the 
meantime,  this  bill  proposes  to  reorga- 
nize energy  functions  in  the  executive 
branch,  not  in  the  Congress. 

I  urge  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  suwxjrt  this  nonpartisan 
measure  that — finally — will  focus  our  na- 
tional will  and  talents  on  solving  our  en- 
ergj- problems  without  impairing  our  en- 
vironment. 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  six  laboratories  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  would  be  transferred 
into  ERDA.  Would  the  gentleman  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  which  six  labora- 
tories he  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  atomic  energy  I 
am  talking  about  Los  Alamos,  the  Liver- 
more  Laboratory,  the  Oak  Ridge  Labora- 
tory  

Mr.  McDADE.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  was  referring  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  Laboratories. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Oh.  the  Bureau  of 
Mmes.  Six  of  the  laboratories  that  have 
been  dealing  in  energy -related  projects 
and  a  synthane  plant  for  coal  gasifica- 
tion, now  under  construction. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  elaborate  specifically  on 
which  labs  it  is  intended  to  transfer? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming. 

Mr  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Let  me 
answer  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
from  the  Interior  Department  listed  the 
projects  that  ultimately  will  be  trans- 
ferred for  further  development  in  ERDA 
and  he  is  ready  to  go  with  him  on  the 
processing  of  coal  from  the  surfsice. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  might  say  further, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  came 
before  our  committee  and  testified  in 
favor  of  this,  and  so  did  Mr.  Carl  Bagge, 
who  is  head  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation. They  both  testified  this  would  be 
a  good  move  in  their  opinion. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information.  Would  he  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yeild  to  the  gen- 
tleman 
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Mr.  McDADE.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman's response  In  reference  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research.  What  I  am  seek- 
mg  to  determine  is  which  six  laborato- 
ries that  the  distmguished  gentleman 
from  California  mentioned  are  con- 
templated would  be  transferred  out  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  get  the  names  for  the 
genUeman.  I  will  have  them  for  him 

Mr  HOLIFTELD  Page  31  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
contains  the  information.  The  six  re- 
search centers  included  in  this  transfer 
are  located  in  Bartlesviile.  Okla  ;  Grand 
Porks.  N  Dak.;  Laramie,  Wyo.:  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va.:  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and 
San  Francisco.  Calif 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man m  the  well  for  this  contribution  he 
IS  making.  I  want  to  make  an  inquiry 
about  a  project  he  Is  very  familiar  with, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  recall,  and  it  is  the 
fast  breeder  reactor  research  project  In 
Arkansas  called  Sea  for. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
happened  to  be  m  on  authorizing  that 
Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  was  cerUlnly  going  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  knows  more 
about  it  than  anyone  on  this  committee 
or  in  the  House  because  he  was  very 
much  involved. 

Now.  that  has  been  deactivated,  and 
it  was  mtended  to  be  deactivated  after 
the  research  was  accomplished.  I  under- 
stand it  was  a  ver\'  highly  successful 
project  and  went  to  reactor  safety  I  am 
wondering,  with  this  new  commitment  to 
the  self-sufficiency  of  our  Nation  in  nu-, 
clear  generation  if  the  AEC  or  this  neW 
commission  might  not  be  well  advise* 
to  take  another  look  at  that  $25  mlllloft 
installation  to  see  if  it  will  have  further 
use  in  this  new  program 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman  I  wUl 
be  happy  to  take  another  look  at  that 
However,  the  decision  to  close  that  plant 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  it  had 
achieved  the  goals  of  research— and  it 
''•a  very  important  research,  by  the 
way— the  type  of  research  that  goes  into 
the  fast  breeder  reactor  That  was  origi- 
nally $11  milUon  and  finally  went  to  $18 
million,  and  the  funds  were  contributed 
by  a  group  of  German  companle^^  a 
group  of  electric  utilities.  General  Elec- 
tric, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  I 
would  doubt  very  much  if  that  would  fit 
in  for  further  work  However,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  explore  that 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Chah-- 
naan.  I  appreciate  the  genUemans 
response 

Mr  OUDE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .^-ield' 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
Mr  GUDE  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee a£  wen  ax  the  ranking  Member  on  our 
side.  Mr  Hobton.  of  New  York,  for  their 
effort  in  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
Houae    In   particular,   I   would  like    to 
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commend  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments not  only  to  the  potential  of  coal 
as  a  midterm  source  of  energy,  but  the 
tremendous  potential  it  has. 

Our  efforts  In  coal  liquefaction  and 
gaslficaUon  are  pracUcally  on  the  line, 
and  the  Navy  says  that  now  they  have 
been  able  to  operate  ships  at  a  cost  of 
less,  when  finally  it  is  in  full  produc- 
tion, less  than  what  it  would  be  if  they 
operated  them  on  petroleum. 

In  particular  the  gentleman  mentioned 
extraction.  Is  it  not  the  intent  of  the 
chairman  that  the  extractlMi  of  coal 
from  the  ground  will  be  as  much  an  ef- 
fort of  this  research  and  development 
agency  on  helping  develop  the  readj- 
means  of  safely  bringing  the  coal  out 
of  the  ground? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
research  and  development  agency  will 
continue  to  do  research  into  the  improve- 
ment of  the  techniques  of  extraction 
However,  the  actual  operation  of  these 
faciliUes  wUl  be  left  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  They  will  take  these  de- 
vices, some  of  which,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  have  already  been  developed,  and 
they  will  operate  them  in  the  mines 

This  research  and  development  agency 
wiU  not  do  anything  in  the  way  of  oper- 
aUng  these  devices,  but  they  wUl  have 
people  looking  at  them  all  the  time  and 
trying  to  improve  the  methods  of  extrac- 
tion and  recommend  improvements  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  It  wlU 
be  the  operational  department  In  the 
buUding  of  the  extraction  machines. 

I  think  the  mining  technology  and 
extraction  machinery  is  a  verv  important 
thing.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  must  use  every  ounce  of  coal  that  we 
can  mine  and  dig  and  change  into  any 
kind  of  acceptable  combustible  form 
whether  solid.  Uquid  or  gas.  because  this 
country  is  going  to  be  short  of  energy 
even  if  it  does  that,  and  we  must  at  least 
double  and  maybe  triple  production  of 
coal  m  the  next  15  years  if  we  are  going 
to  come  anywhere  near  meeting  the 
challenge  we  have  to  meet. 

I  am  talking  now  about  substantial 
contnbuUons.  I  am  not  talking  about 
token  contribution. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  do  that  and 
that  is  to  utilize  coal  to  the  fuUest  extent 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
these  great  scientific  minds  in  the  AEC 
We  put  them  to  work  on  many  things 
such  as  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  nu- 
clear submanne.  and  they  work  in  teams 
They  have  accomplished  many  great 
thing.s  as  multldlsclpUned  scientists. 

At  the  present  Ume.  when  we  bum  a 
ton  of  coal,  we  throw  300  pounds  of  pol- 
luUng  contaminants  Into  the  air 
particularly  sulfur  dioxide  and  ash  and 
other  Ungible  physical  substances  The 
same  amount  of  average  grade  oU  throws 
75  pounds  Into  the  air,  and  the  same 
amount,  in  terms  of  cubic  feet,  of  gas 
throws  about  10  pounds  into  the  air.  So 
the  coal,  which  is  our  greatest  source  of 
potential  energy,  is  also  the  most  pol- 
luting material 

This  is  the  No  1  project,  in  my  opinion 
that  we  should  go  Into  for  Immediate 
solution  of  our  problems,  and  for  im- 


mediate access  to  this  vitally  needed 
energy  fuel  which  we  must  have  to  sup- 
plant the  Middle  East  oil. 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  complimentary 
comments  to  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

I  think  that  this  research  program  is 
long  overdue,  particularly  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  has  related  It  to 
coal. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  sit  on  a 
great  big  pile  of  high  sulfur  coal,  and 
this  program  would  certainly  be  most 
beneficial  I  represent  the  largest  coal 
producing  county  in  the  worid.  and  the 
Governor  of  my  State  is  very  much  In- 
terested In  this  program  here. 

We  certainly  want  to  offer  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  bill  up. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  As  far  as  the  research  plants 
that  are  now  in  existence  are  concerned 
this  program  would  not  be  confined  Just 
to  those  plants,  would  it? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Chairman  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be.  The  President 
has  allocated  a  much  larger  sum  of 
money  to  coal  than  has  ever  been  allo- 
cated before.  There  is  about  $2  billion 
a  year  proposed  to  be  spent  in  this  total 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

Of  that  amount  about  $1  bUllon  is  for 
ongoing  research  and  development  proj- 
ects, including  work  In  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
as  well  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  several  other  agencies.  Of  the 
amount  of  $10  billion  proposed  over  a 
5-year  period,  about  $1  billicMi  a  year  wlU 
be  new  money.  If  the  Congress  authorizes 
It  and  appropriates  it.  I  think  it  will  be 
appropriated,  in  view  of  this  urgency 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  a  substantial 
amount  of  that  money  should  go  into 
coal  research  immediately,  because  of 
the  facts  I  have  already  given.  Certainly 
coal  Is  our  most  plentiful  supply  of  fuel 
for  energy,  and  it  is  immediately  avail- 
able. We  do  not  have  any  "pie  in  the 
sky"  to  offer  or  anything  Uke  that  but 
we  know-  that  we  can  get  energy  out  of 
coal.  The  problem  we  must  solve  is  get- 
ting the  coal  out  of  the  ground  and  burn- 
ing it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  en- 
vironmentally acceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out  on 
the  chart  here  that  the  AssisUnt  Ad- 
mmlstrator  for  Foasil  Energy  Develop- 
ment is  put  on  the  same  level  of  orga- 
nizational authority  as  the  Administra- 
tor for  Nuclear  Energj-  Development-  for 
Environment.  Safety  and  ConservaUon- 
for  Research  of  Advance  Systems  and 
for  National  Security. 

So  this  Office  is  organizationally  on 
the  same  level  with  the  others 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD  Mr  Chairman, 
our  Governor  was  up  there  recently  We 
met  wltli  the  Governor  on  this  matter. 
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and  he  envisioned  that  the  State  and 
private  enterprise  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment oould  work  together  on  these 
projects. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
envision  such  program  to  be  practical? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  I  do.  I  think 
that  private  industry  must  continue  to 
cooperate  and  must  do  even  more  than 
it  has  been  doing  in  the  field.  It  is  going 
to  take  the  combined  efforts  of  private 
Industry  and  the  Government  to  do  this 
job.  It  is  a  big  job.  and  it  can  be  done.  It 
is  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlCTnan  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  coal,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  the  very  out- 
standing job  he  has  done,  and  with  such 
good  results,  within  the  committee  itself. 
Is  it  true  that  with  coal,  as  you  say.  be- 
ing one  of  our  largest  assets — is  it  true 
we  have  a  lower  sulfur  content  type  of 
coal  located  in  the  Montana- Wyoming 
area  in  the  Western  States  than  some  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  coal? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  understand  there 
are  some  lower  sulfur  content  coalbeds 
out  there. 

Mr  BEXL.  I  wonder,  because  I  imder- 
stand  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  block 
the  development  of  those  beds  in  the 
Western  areas. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  attempts  to  block  coal- 
bed  development,  and  attempts  to  block 
powerplant  development  of  all  kinds, 
both  coal  and  oil,  all  over  the  United 
States  by  these  people  who.  In  my 
opinion,  have  gone  to  the  extreme  end 
on  the  environmental  binge.  We  have  a 
real  world  to  live  in.  and  we  have  to  get 
the  energy  so  that  our  people  can  get 
work  in  order  to  feed  themselves  and 
their  families.  We  burned  coal  for  200 
years  in  this  country,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  However,  we  have  to  learn 
to  do  this  in  a  better  way.  because  we 
are  burning  more  of  it.  We  have  to  learn 
to  do  it  so  it  does  not  contaminate  the 
atmosphere.  That  is  what  this  Agency 
is  all  about. 
Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  to  try  to 
develop  coal  with  a  lower  sulfur  con- 
tent in  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  sure  it  wlU  have 
the  attention  of  the  Administrator.  It 
will  be  his  job  to  try  to  find  out  where 
we  can  get  the  energy  we  need 

Mr.  NELSEN.  WiU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Recently  I  have  been 
getting  a  lot  of  communications  from 
the  REA  systems  throughout  the  country. 
The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  very  famil- 
iar with  this,  having  been  a  long  friend 
of  the  program.  For  example,  in  North 
Dakota  we  have  a  coalbed  where  the 
REA  people  are  trying  to  get  permis- 
sion to  build  a  powerplant  right  in  that 
bed  so  that  they  can  have  good  quality 
coal  and  not  do  damage  to  the  air  qual- 
ity. They  will  then  transmit  the  power 
to  the  Twin  Cities  area  and  distribute  It. 


It  would  be  a  good  way  to  have  coal 
delivered  in  effect  b\  an  eiecinc  wire 
rather  than  having  smokestacks  in  large 
ciUes,  but  we  are  having  trouble  getting 
it  done. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  What  kind  of  trouble 
have  you  had? 

Mr.  NEI£EN.  To  get  the  clearance  to 
proceed  with  It. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  By  whom? 
Mr.  NELSEN.   By   the  environmental 
enthusiasts. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  what  I  want 
to  bring  out. 

Ut.  NELSEN.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
in  defense  of  those  who  have  been  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  better  environ- 
ment— with  which  we  do  not  quarrel — 
the  point  I  want  to  make  is  there  comes  a 
time  when  you  have  to  make  a  decision 
on  this.  I  was  listening  to  Mr.  Simon 
the  other  night,  and  he  said  that  if  you 
do  not  make  use  of  coal,  then  we  are 
heading  for  a  disastrous  situation  in  the 
United  States  We  had  better  learn  how 
to  get  the  fuel  supplies  we  need,  such  as 
coal  and  oil,  harnessed  in  the  correct 
way.  Then  we  can  survive.  Otherwise  we 
are  in  real  trouble. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  said 
that  better  than  I  can.  I  agree  with  him 
100  percent.  We  have  to  use  all  of  the 
coal  we  can  use  that  would  be  environ- 
mentally acceptable. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  a  litUe  surprised  at  the 
genUeman's  statement  about  not  being 
able  to  build  powerplants.  I  have  a  situa- 
tion in  my  district  which  conslstentlj-  has 
the  dirtiest  air  in  America.  It  is  said 
that  if  you  just  breathe  the  air  there, 
you  are  inhahng  the  equivalent  of  two 
packs  of  cigarettes.  It  has  three  power- 
plants  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  two  on 
the  south  and  one  on  the  north.  They 
gave  permission  to  build  a  1  million  kilo- 
watt plant  to  the  REA.  Now,  I  am  a  friend 
of  the  REA,  also,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
they  are  no  REAs  any  more;  they  are 
commercial  power  producers  out  to  make 
a  buck.  The  one  they  are  building  in  my 
district  will  wheel  power  to  CincinnaU 
Sending  coal  by  wire  is  the  most  inef- 
ficient way  on  God's  green  earth  to  use 
coal. 

I  am  all  for  research.  There  is  a  proc- 
ess called  magnetohydrodynamlcs,  IVIHD. 
which  will  produce  60  percent  more 
power  from  every  ton  of  coal.  But 
can  you  get  that  power  company  to  ex- 
periment with  it?  You  try  sometime. 
They  do  not  want  to  clean  up  the  air. 
They  want  to  make  a  buck  and  they  do 
not  care  how  they  do  It. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the 
supply  of  coal  extended  by  60  percent' 
I  think  it  would. 

I  lived  right  in  the  midst  of  the  coal 
fields  Ohio  is  the  fourth  largest  producer 
of  coal.  We  produce  In  my  district  90  per- 
cent of  that  coal.  But  it  is  not  all  on  the 
side  of  the  REA  and  the  power  compa- 
nies, and  do  not  blame  the  EPA  for 
everything.  They  are  just  trying  to  get 
these  people  to  spend  a  litUe  money  to 
make  it  possible  for  human  beings  to 
breathe.  And  If  I  had  the  choice  between 


breathing  and   an   electric   toothbrush, 
you  know  I  would  prefer  breathing. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr. 
Vandc),  but  first  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
Ueman that  I  heard  him  speak  on  the 
rule,  and  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  gen- 
Ueman's attention  the  fact  that  we  have 
placed  in  this  organizational  structure 
one  division  for  fossil  fuel,  one  division 
for  nuclear  energy,  and  divisions  for 
other  purposes.  But  fossil  fuel  is  on  the 
same  organizational  level  as  all  the  rest, 
and  it  will  have  the  same  attention.  It 
will  be  up  to  the  Congress  to  give  them 
the  money  to  do  the  job.  That  is  where 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  can  be  helpful 
in  getting  the  kind  of  support  financially 
that  we  need  for  the  country.  And  I  am 
sure  that  with  the  statement  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  he  wants  to  put  a  great  deal 
more  money  into  coal  that  we  can  get 
this  biU  through  and  signed. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  say  that  I  very- 
much  appreciate  the  response  of  the  gen- 
tlemsm. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  what  concerns 
me  is  the  makeup  of  this  organization 
and  that  in  the  nature  in  which  it  Is  be- 
ing used  today,  under  this  legislation 
whether  it  might  have  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  control  by  people  who  are  part 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  is 
under  that  auspices. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Administrator,  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, and  these  five  Assistant  Admin- 
istrators are  all  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  will  find 
in  reading  the  report,  that  we  are  in- 
sisting that  these  be  qualified  people,  not 
merely  theorists  but  experienced,  quali- 
fied people,  that  they  will  be  selected 
for  this  purpose,  and  we  are  urging  that 
And  I  am  sure  the  other  body,  when  it 
comes  Ume  for  the  confirmaUon  of 
these  men.  will  keep  this  in  mind  in 
questioning  them.  And  I  am  hopeful  In 
fact.  I  have  been  told  that  a  very  ex- 
perienced man  in  fossil  fuels  will  be  put 
at  the  head  of  this  fossU  fuel  research 
and  development  di\-ision. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
Ueman will  yield  further,  under  fossil 
fuels  we  are  combining  both  oil  and  coal 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr    HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  oU.  coal,  and 

gas. 

Mr.  VANIK  But  today  when  we  meas- 
ure how  much  energy  we  use  In  this 
country,  a  tremendous  part  of  it  is  from 
oil  and  coal. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD    That  is  right. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
that  downgrades  or  has  a  tendency  to 
downgrade  sources  for  energy-  today 
which  predominate,  and  downgrades 
them  to  the  advantage  of  other  source*: 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  The  situation  as 
it  exists  at  this  time  Is  that  these  oil. 
coal,  and  gas  resources  are  our  principal 
ingredients,  hj-droelectric  and  nuclear 
and  other  forms  are  not  as  high  In  the 
scale  of  present  production  as  are  the 
three  fossil  fuels,  and  they  are  not  down- 
graded at  alL 
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\Lt  VANIK  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  have  another  question.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  Under  this  plan 
of  organization  Is  it  contemplated  that 
the  permit  requests  powers  that  were 
discussed  earlier  would  be  transferred 
to  this  new  Agency? 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
quite  catch  the  statement  the  gentleman 
made 

Mr  VANIK.  The  authority  for  the 
transmission  and  the  authority  for  con- 
struction of  the  facilities  that  is  required 
Mr  HOLIPIELD  The  programs  that 
are  now  in  existence  In  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
and  the  personnel  and  their  records,  and 
their  appropriations,  will  be  transferred 
over.  And  we  are  hopeful  that  this  new 
money  that  will  come  in  will  enlarge 
their  activities. 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  tell  me  whether  or  not  it  Is 
contemplated  that  this  new  money  would 
be  coming  in  through  general  taxes  or 
through  a  tnost  fund  concept '' 

Mr  HOLIFIFLD.  It  is  not  a  trust  fund 
concept 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  one 
of  those  Members  of  this  body  who  be- 
lieves very  strongly  in  the  trust  fund 
concept.  I  feel  that  the  problem  is  of 
such  a  tremendous  dimension  and  is 
going  to  require  such  tremendous  re- 
sources to  really  make  the  country  en- 
ergj-free.  as  the  President  has  suggested 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Of  course.  I  will  not 
argue  with  the  gentleman  on  that  point 
That  point  will  be  decided  by  the  com- 
mittee of  jurlsdictjon  who  will  bring  in 
the  authorizations  This  does  not  change 
the  present  authorizations  of  the  com- 
mittees that  now  have  coal.  oil.  and 
other  fuel  potentials  in  their  jurisdic- 
tional areas  This  does  not  change  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  will  be  up  to  those  commit- 
tees that  are  responsible  for  these  vari- 
ous programs  to  come  forward  with  the 
suggestions  and  recommendations  for  au- 
thorization— and.  of  course,  gain  the  ad- 
ministration's acquiescence  in  it — to  get 
this  on  the  road. 

Ever>one  I  have  talked  to,  both  the 
people  at  Interior  and  other  people  in 
the  administration,  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  getting  into  coal  and  fossil  fuels 
as  fast  as  they  can 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  one  further 
question  ? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  I  have  taken  more  time  than 
I  should  I  have  other  speakers  to  whom 
I  must  yield. 

Mr  VANIK  If  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman correctly,  the  funding  could  come 
from  either  source,  as  far  as  his  plan  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr    HOLIFIELD    Absolutely 

Mr  VANIK  Either  through  direct 
funding  or  a  trust  fund? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD  Yes  This  Is  an  or- 
ganization bill:  It  is  not  a  funding  and 
authorization  bill.  All  of  the  work  that 
will  be  done  on  this  In  the  next  year 
has  already  been  funded  and  authorized 
by  committees,  including  the  supple- 
mcnul  that  the  President  has  sent  up. 


Mr  8TUBBLEPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLTPIELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky 

Mr  8TUBBLEFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

In  arwwer  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  about  Atomic  Energy 
running  this  show,  does  the  Chairman 
know  of  any  orgaiUzation  that  has  any 
more  expertise  to  nm  such  an  organiza- 
tion than  the  Atomic  Energy  people? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  at  this  time  has  as  tn-house 
and  under  contract  some  25,000  scien- 
tists and  engineers  of  every  discipline. 
There  are  no  facilities  In  the  world  like 
these  facilities  They  have  every  kind 
of  device  imaginable  They  have  men  of 
every  discipline  in  science,  and  all  they 
have  to  do  is  assign  these  teams  of  sci- 
entists to  attack  this  on  a  team  basis  as 
they  have  in  the  other  great  accomplish- 
ments they  have  made 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlem<in  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  presently 
has  certain  authority  with  respect  to  mil- 
itary usage  of  weapons  of  an  unusual  de- 
structive capacity,  such  as  nuclear  or 
atomic  warheads.  I  believe  I  know  the 
answer  to  this  question,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  the  chairman  explain,  where 
does  this  authority  now  go? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  This  authority  goes 
into  ERDA.  and  It  Is  in  this  division  right 
now.  under  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  National  Security  It  remains  exactly 
the  same  as  it  is  now.  We  do  not  want 
to  change  this  function  that  has  been 
successful  We  have  created  the  great- 
est national  security  resource  of  any 
country  m  the  world 

We  have  created  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine, the  Enterprise  carrier,  and  other 
nuclear-powered  surface  ships  It  has 
been  done  and  done  well.  It  would  be 
folly  for  us  to  disturb  this  arrangement 
at  this  time  in  the  world's  affairs.  We 
are  leaving  it  right  where  it  Is 

There  Is  a  great  interplay  between 
these  scientists  that  have  worked  on  the 
national  security  aspect  and  the  civilian 
aspect.  They  have  helped  to  bring  about 
1.500  civilian  applications  of  atomic 
energy. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  committee  for  this  de- 
cision rather  than  placing  that  author- 
ity with  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
otherwise  I  think  that  is  good 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman brought  that  up  We  fought  that 
bill  out  m  1946.  and  I  was  one  of  the 
leaders  to  give  the  civilians  the  control  of 
nuclear  energy  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
only  for  weapons,  and  we  did  not  want  to 
trust  It  In  the  hands  of  the  miUtary. 

I  say  that  those  people  who  want  to 
.wnd  It  over  there  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  let  It  take  Its  place  along 
with  the  other  projects  that  are  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  making  a 
grievous  misUke  against  the  whole  phi- 


losophy   of   civilian    control    of    atomic 
energy. 

Ui.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Chairman,  again  I  certainly  congratulate 
the  gentleman 

May  I  ask  one  other  question.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina.  I  understand, 
along  with  other  States,  has  gone  a  long 
way  in  recent  years  with  respect  to  the 
natural  economic  resources  within  their 
States.  In  our  particular  SUte  the  agen- 
cy bears  that  name.  They  have  done  a 
great  job  of  inventorying  the  resources. 
Including  the  potential  energy  resources 
withm  that  State,  as  well  as.  I  am  sure, 
numerous  others. 

Is  there  not  some  way  that  the  services 
to  be  performed  by  this  agency  or  this 
department  can  utilize  that  information 
and  cooperate  with  the  States  in  this 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  really  huge 
development? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  there  will  be  cooperation  with 
the  States,  and  every  talent  and  service 
that  can  be  applied  toward  solving  this 
tremendous  challenge  must  be  used,  and 
I  think  It  will  be  used 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  CaroUna. 
Was  any  consideration  given  to  having 
the  States  share  a  part  of  this  total  ad- 
ministration specifically  to  relate  the  to- 
tal to  the  States  and  vice  versa? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  The  administrative 
components  all  have  a  part  in  working 
cooperatively,  and  we  have  in  the  bill  a 
provision  that  they  can  go  to  any  agency 
of  Oovernment  or  any  State  to  get  the 
information  they  need,  and  I  am  sure  It 
will  be  coordinated 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deaJ  about  the  energy  crisis  and  what 
needs  to  be  done.  The  Congress  has  re- 
sponded well  By  the  time  this  House 
adjourns.  I  think  we  will  have  a  strong 
record  of  accomplishment  in  the  energy 
area. 

The  bill  before  us  now  Is  a  well- 
thought-out  reorganization  of  our  energy 
R.  i  D.  progTbms.  To  be  sure.  It  Is  timely 
and  urgently  needed,  but  I  want  to 
stress  this  is  not  a  quickly  patched 
together  bill 

The  need  for  this  legislation  can  be 
simply  stated.  This  Nation  is  about  to 
launch  a  major  effort  to  expand  produc- 
tion of  existing  energy  sources,  find  new 
energy  sources,  and  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  energy  generation  and  utiliza- 
tion processes  These  tasks  were  not 
properly  performed  in  the  past,  and  in 
large  part,  this  Is  why  we  face  this  cur- 
rent crisis  Certainly  we  need  new  pro- 
grams and  more  money  for  energy 
R.  t  D  :  also  nece8sar>-  is  this  new  or- 
ganization to  administer  these  programs. 

By  establishing  an  independent  energy 
R.  k  D  agency,  we  create  a  high-visibility 
effort  able  to  attract  the  neressarv-  fund- 
ing and  scientific  talent  befitting  Its 
single  goal  of  helping  this  Nation 
achieve  self-sufflclency  In  clean  energy. 
By  consolidating  Federal  programs,  we 
create  an  organizational  structure  able 
to  deal  comprehensively  with  all  energy 
R.  k  D.  yet  conUlning  within  itself  a 
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focal  point  of  responsibility  and  &c- 
countablllty  for  each  of  main  energy 
R.  ti  D.  areas:  namely,  fossil  fuel  pro- 
grams, nuclear  programs,  advanced  sys- 
tems— such  as  solar,  geothennal — pro- 
grams, and  envirorunental,  safety  and 
conservation  programs. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  this  point  that 
this  is  an  organization  bill — it  does  not 
establish  new  energy  priorities  or  in- 
crease funding  for  energj-  R.  k  D.  The 
new  policies  and  money  will  have  to  oome 
in  legislation  from  the  various  commit- 
tees with  authority  for  energy  R.  &  D. 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee.  And 
nothing  in  this  bill  would  change  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  these  committees 
for  energy  programs.  This  bill  provides 
the  organization  to  better  administer 
whatever  new  programs  are  approved  by 
the  Congress  as  recommended  by  the 
committees  now  responsible. 

The  chairman  of  mj'  committee  has 
very  ably  explained  what  this  bill  con- 
tains. I  would  like  to  emphasize  several 
points  about  the  proposed  organization. 

First,  as  the  chairman  has  so  strongly 
emphasized,  this  Agency  will  not  be  dom- 
inated by  any  Interest  group,  nuclear  or 
otherwise.  The  Administrator  and  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  ERDA  will  have  re- 
sponsibility for  all  energj'  research  and 
development.  As  the  language  of  this  re- 
port states: 

(T)hese  two  officials  should  have  brottd 
background  and  experience  In  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gramfi  and  not  be  preoccupied  with  a  single 
energy  technology. 

Each  of  the  major  energy  sources  will 
have  an  assistant  administrator  who  is 
also  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  responsi- 
ble for  their  own  energy  programs.  These 
assistant  administrators,  for  siu-e,  will 
strongly  promote  development  within 
their  own  areas  of  responsibility.  The 
committee  report  also  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit  a  10-year  program 
charting  his  proposed  course  for  energy 
research  and  development.  By  reviewing 
his  proposed  program,  the  Congress  wUl 
be  able  to  comprehensively  consider  the 
needs  of  individual  programs,  balancing 
one  against  the  other.  An  important 
measure  of  our  success  in  creating  a  bal- 
anced organization  Is  that  we  have  the 
support  of  the  major  energy  industries 
for  this  bill. 

Second,  this  bill  includes  strong  re- 
quirements on  reports  to  the  Congress 
so  that  the  policies  developed  can  be 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  appropriate 
committees.  In  addition  to  the  annual 
report  requirement,  we  have  included 
language  requiring  the  Administrator  to 
keep  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees fully  and  currently  Informed.  The 
bill  also  requires  that  appropriations  be 
authorized  smnually  except  as  may  be 
provided  otherwi.se  by  law.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  provisions  will  provide  the 
strongest  statutory  base  possible  for  con- 
gressional oversight. 

Third,  the  rotI  of  this  agency  is  to 
give  us  self-suflQciency  In  clean  energy; 
In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  we  can 
achieve  this  goal  of  clean  energy  Is 
through  a  greatly  expanded  research  and 
development  effort.  For  that  reason,  we 
have  not  only  created  an  assistant  direc- 
tor who  will  be  principally  responsible  for 


the  environment,  we  nave  also  suggested 
that  each  of  the  other  assistant  direc- 
tors build  into  their  programs  their  own 
envirorunental  programs.  I  concur  in  the 
statement  of  EPA  Administrator  Russell 
Train  when  he  said : 

(W)e  believe  there  Is  no  reason  why  en- 
ergy tachncloglcal  development  should  com- 
pete with  environmental  protection  because, 
If  properly  pursued,  both  goals  are  comple- 
mentary. 

Fourth,  the  same  general  comments 
can  be  made  about  safety  concerns.  We 
create  an  assistant  administrator  who 
will  have  principal  respcaisibility  for 
safety  of  all  energy  programs  and  also 
exhort  each  assistant  administrator  to 
develop  a  safety  program  within  his  area 
of  responsibility.  We  also  provide  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards,  which  is  an  independent 
board  of  outside  experts,  will  be  available 
to  the  E31DA  Administrator  to  conduct 
reviews  of  an>'  ERDA  activity  he  so  de- 
sires. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
functioris  transferred  from  the  AEC  in- 
clude trie  weapons  program.  We  became 
aware  during  our  consideration  of  the 
bill  that  some  very  knowledgeable  people 
felt  this  program  ought  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  As  the 
committee  report  indicates,  this  is  a  com- 
plicated area  which  will  reqmre  consid- 
erable renew  in  the  executive  branch  in 
order  to  determine  the  desirability  of 
the  transfer.  Accordingly,  the  bill  re- 
quires a  detailed  report  which  will  serve 
as  the  basis  of  congressional  reconsidera- 
tion of  this  issue  next  year. 

Of  course,  the  other  aspect  of  this  bill 
is  that  we  create  an  independent  reg- 
ulatory agency  built  upon  the  AEC  to 
handle  nuclear  licensing  and  regulatory 
functions.  In  the  past,  the  AEC  had  the 
mission  not  only  of  developing  nuclear 
energy,  but  also  of  regulating  it. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  expertise  to  handle  both 
development  and  licensing  separately. 
But  now  the  time  has  come  when  we  can 
make  the  separation.  The  new  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission,  with  its  independ- 
ent regulatory  status,  should  help  dispel 
many  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  objectivity  of  the  AEC. 

One  point  relating  to  the  NEC  which 
I  think  bears  special  emphasis  is  that 
the  agency  will  be  able  to  conduct  re- 
search on  its  own.  Of  course,  much  of  the 
work  that  the  NEC  will  need  done  in 
order  to  determine  appropriate  regula- 
tions can  be  done  under  contract  by 
ERDA  and  others.  The  significant  fact, 
tliough,  is  that  the  NEC  can,  when  it  feels 
necessary,  undertake  research  on  its  own. 
While  I  would  hope  that  we  will  not  have 
costly  dupUcations  of  faculties,  I  would 
expect  the  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing committees  to  provide  whatever 
funils  are  required  to  assure  that  the 
indep>endence  of  the  regulatory  function 
is  properly  preservd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  bill,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. Is  a  well  thought-out  piece  of  leg- 
islation. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  myself  have  spent  countless  hours 
with  the  agencies  Involved,  as  well  as  the 
staffs  of  several  committees  here  in  the 
Congress,  developing  this  bill.  We  have 


talked   with   numerous 

and  have   taken   their  suggertibtw  ~teW 

account.  The  bill  before  the  House  lodav 
meets  with  the  approval  of  all  of  the 
agencies  involved  and  ine  major  mterest 
groups  in  the  energy  area.  The  admin- 
istration considers  this  bill  to  be  of  the 
highest  priority  because  of  the  need  to 
begin  planrung  and  managing  a  greaUy 
expanded  energy  research  and  deveiop- 
ment  effort.  This  bill  was  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  unanimously  and  by 
the  full  committee  unanimously.  HJl 
11510  deserves  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  congratulate  the  genUeman  for 
the  very  significant  contrtbuUon  which 
he  has  made,  together  with  our  distin- 
guished Chairman,  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  number  of 
questions  to  put  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaU 
be  glad  to  respond. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  bill  we  are  de- 
baUng  provides  for  a  transfer  of  the 
MilitTxy  Applications  or  nuclear  weapons 
functions  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  these  weapons-re- 
lated functions  belong  in  a  civilian-re- 
lated research  agency  because  of  the 
technological  spinoffs  and  such.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  there  are  overriding  reasons  for  put- 
ting the  weapons  research  programs  into 
the  Defense  Department. 

Indeed.  H.R.  11510  does  require  a  re- 
port to  Congress  from  the  administrator 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  which  will 
thoroughly  review  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  transferring  to  DOD  all 
military  applications  functions.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  whether  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  provision  that  there  be  a  thorough 
independent  and  objective  evaluation  of 
the  various  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue  and  that  it  is  not  the  intenUon 
of  this  legislation  to  prejudge  in  any 
way  the  merits  of  the  arguments  on 
either  side  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  HORTON,  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  vield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Some  of  the  en- 
vironmental groups  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  legislation  we  are  discuss- 
ing overemphasiaes  nuclear  and  fossil 
fuel  research  and  development  and 
downgrades  solar  and  geothermal  ener- 
gy smd  conservation  of  resources.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  shares  my  under- 
standing that  it  Is  the  purpose  and  mis- 
sion of  EIRDA  to  maintain  a  balance 
among  all  the  forms  of  energv-  research 
and  development.  Is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr  HORTON  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  <Mr  Horton*  whether  It  is  not  a 
correct  interpretation  of  this  legislation 
that  the  proposed  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission which  will  continue  to  have  li- 
censing authority  over  nuclear  energy 
systems  will  have  authority  to  engage  in 
or  contract  for  nuclear  safety  research 
irrespective  of  whether  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
or  any  other  Federal  agency  can  make  its 
resources  available  to  NEC. 

Mr  HORTON.  The  gentlemen  is  cor- 
rect. We  would  hope  to  avoid  costly  dup- 
lication in  faculties  and  it  is  our  inten- 
tion that  ERDA  auid  every  other  Federal 
agency  will  cooperate  fully  with  the  NEC 
with  respect  to  nuclear  safety  research 
Mr.  THONE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska,  a  member  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Thone*. 

Mr  THONE.  Mr  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  strongly  support 
H-R.  11510.  It  reorganizes  and  consoli- 
dates functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  promote  more  efficiency  in  the 
most  critical  energy  area.  Now  is  the 
time  to  provide  its  organizational  base 
for  a  well-managed,  centrally-directed 
attack  on  energy  problems  in  order  to 
make  this  Nation, self-sufficient  in  clean 
energy  for  the  decades  ahead. 

I  am  proud  to  l)e  a  sponsor  of  H.R. 
11733,  which  is  also  this  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973.  It  is  in  the  public 
interest  that  this  legislation  be  passed 
and  signed  into  law  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
urge  strong  support  for  this  biU. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HORTON  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
Baker  > 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill  to  establish  an  agency 
to  direct  Government  research  in  the 
area  of  energy.  This  bill  would  combine 
portions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  the  entire  Office  of  Coal  Research 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  into 
one  overall  body  to  research  ways  to  pro- 
vide Americans  with  the  energy  we  need 
in  the  coming  years.  The  personnel  of 
these  offices  will  become  the  backbone  of 
the  new  agency. 

This  country  needs  one  organization 
to  handle  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment and  to  provide  a  solution  to  our 
long-term  energy  problems.  We  cannot 
afford  to  muddle  along  from  one  crisis 
in  the  summer  to  another  one  in  the  win- 
ter. This  bill  »t11  draw  together  the  pres- 
ently uncoordinated  Federal  energy  ef- 
forts into  one  united  effort  to  serve  the 
broad  interest  of  providmg  our  country 
the  needed  energy  for  the  decades  ahead. 

In  my  own  district  great  scientific 
minds  have  been  working  for  years  at  the 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  complex  on  ways  to 
provide  our  country  with  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  I  know  that  now  the  re- 


search capabilities  of  these  scientists  can 
t)e  a  great  help  to  this  energy  effort. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  Nation's  nuclear  energy  program  In 
January  1947  after  the  passage  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  lauuched  the  United  States 
on  a  program  to  develop  the  full  potential 
of  this  new  source  of  energy,  and  its  as- 
sociated materials  such  as  radioactive 
substances  for  peaceful  use.  Prom  the 
start  the  AEC  recognized  that  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  achievement  of  its  objectives 
would  be  the  availability  of  talented  men 
and  women  with  the  requisite  level  of 
education  and  training  in  the  variety  of 
specialties  of  this  new  science. 

Our  investment  In  the  Oak  Ridge  op- 
eraUon  Is  about  $3 '  i  billion.  This  facility 
has  one  of  the  highest  concentrations  of 
scientifically  trained  minds  in  the  world. 
It  would  be  unthinkable  to  fall  to  use  to 
the  fullest  extent  these  resources  which 
have  been  provided  by  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  for  Just  such  a  time  as  this. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  bill.  I 
support  the  mission  which  It  purports  to 
accomplish.  I  support  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  the  principal  research 
arm  of  this  new  agency  to  accomplish 
this  mission  of  providing  sources  of 
energy  for  all  Americans.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill.  This  country 
must  move  ahead  in  the  area  of  energy 
research. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HosMER)  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  should  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  he  Is  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill 
and  he  worked  along  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  iMr.  HoLirtELO)  and 
another  cosponsor.  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Price)  to  put  together  this 
bill.  It  meant  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
many  long  hours  and  they  went  over  the 
bill  word  by  word  and  line  by  line.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
efforts  In  the  construction  of  this  bill 
and  for  his  support.  I  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  very  much 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  distlngtilshed  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  has  fathered 
a  large  number  of  outstanding  legislative 
progeny  in  his  time 

His  latest  offspring.  ERDA.  promises. 
In  Its  turn,  to  be  exceptlonallj-  prolific.  It 
can  start  producing  soon  after  v.e 
christen  it  in  the  Congress,  because  it 
will  be  bom  endowed  with  mature  func- 
tions. 

Cross-fertilization,  symbiosis,  and  Ju.st 
plain  doing  what  comes  naturally  to  the 
well -organized,  should  produce  a  cornu- 
copia of  R.  k  D  fruits— assuming,  of 
course,  funds  are  liberally  sprinkled 
about. 

ThiB  bill  which  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 


sor will  reallne  the  components  of  our 
national  strength  tn  energy  R.  fc  D.  so 
that  they  can  be  readily  applied  with 
maximum  leverage  and  effect  What  can 
be  more  natural  or  appealmg  In  the  face 
of  our  grim  long-range  energy  challenge? 
My  estimable  colleague  and  neighbor 
from  California,  whose  perspicacity  Is 
not  exceeded  by  his  characteristic  elo- 
quence, has  identified  this  milestone  bill 
as  a  good  beginning.  It  Is — at  least — sure- 
ly that.  But  It  Is  bound  to  be  the  start  of 
something  new — as  In  the  csise  of  the 
first  event  In  Genesis,  to  which  he  al- 
luded. 

More  must,  and  can.  follow.  For  ex- 
ample, the  regulatory  arm  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission— which  would  be  re- 
named the  Nuclear  Energy  Commission 
'NEC>.  or  possibly  the  Nuclear  Safety 
Commission  must  be  an  even  better 
name,  will  be  able  to  concentrate  fully 
and  exclusively  on  Its  licensing  and  reg- 
ulatory responsibilities — with,  I  hope. 
a  good  deal  more  efficient  results.  I  won- 
der how  many  people  realize  that  an 
American-built  nuclear  powerplant  in 
Japan  can  be  designed,  constructed, 
and  brought  on  the  line  for  operation 
within  4  years  after  the  plant  is 
ordered — whereas  In  our  country  It  takes 
at  least  twice  as  long  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Let  me  cite  a  few  dismal  facts 
drawn  from  specific  cases. 

The  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  applied 
to  AEC  for  a  "construction  permit"  in 
May  1968.  to  permit  the  company  to  start 
building  a  commercial  central  station 
electric  current  generation  type  of 
nuclear  powerplant,  the  Shoreham 
Nuclear  Power  Station.  Five  long,  costly, 
years  later  the  permit  finally  was  granted 
and  construction  could  at  last  begin.  In 
March  of  1969.  the  Wisconsin  Electric 
Power  Co.  applied  for  an  operating 
license  for  Its  Point  Beach  Nuclear 
Power  Plant.  Unit  2  Two  years  later  the 
AEC  announced  Its  Intention  to  Issue  the 
operating  license  Another  5  years  went 
by  before  electricity  finally  could  be  gen- 
erated. These  are  not  untypical  occur- 
rences. 

As  we  begin  to  christen  ERDA  today  so 
that  we  can  Intelligently  cope  with  our 
long-range  energy  problem,  let  us  be 
equally  prepared  to  remedy  our  shorter- 
range  deficiencies — without.  In  any  way. 
relaxing  our  high  standards  and  require- 
ments for  assuring  health  and  safety 
and  without  impairing  our  environment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  indebted  to 
my  dear  friend,  the  preeminent  sage  of 
California,  not  only  for  his  wLsdom  and 
judgment,  but  for  the  arduous  labor  that 
produced  this  bill.  He  personifies  an 
abundance  of  useful  energy  skillfully 
employed  for  the  common  good. 

We  are  also  and  equally  indebted  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
HoRTOw>  for  his  perceptive  wl.<!dom 
which  has  been  so  ably  applied  to  fa-ihlon 
here  an  effective  vehicle  for  expediting 
the  creation  of  an  Imaginative  structure 
for  forwarding  the  Nation's  necessary 
energy  R  k  D  functions.  The  gentleman 
serves  this  Nation  well  a.s  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Government 
Operation^;  Committee  and  I  am  gmteful. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansew)  . 
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Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr  Chairman, 
first  of  all.  I  urge  passage  of  this  excel- 
lent and  needed  legislation,  which  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  I  join  v^nth  other 
Members  In  congratularmg  tiie  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Crovernment  Opera- 
tions for  the  long  hours  and  painstaking 
efforts  they  have  devoted  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  before  u.s  to  establish  a  new 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

Primarily,  however,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  Mr.  Holifield  i  lor  his  con- 
tributions, not  only  to  the  development 
of  this  legislation,  but  in  the  entire  en- 
ergy field  dunng  his  long  and  distin- 
guished service  in  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HoLiriELDi  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  which  was  created 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  His 
voice  was  among  the  first  that  was  clear- 
ly heard,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  the  inevitability 
of  the  energy  crisis  that  we  now  confront. 

Chet  HoLiriELD  combines  legislative 
skills,  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
and  an  ability  to  view  the  long  range  and 
overall  needs  of  the  Nation  that  are  not 
matched  by  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. These  exceptional  talents  have 
been  put  to  good  use  In  the  shaping  of 
this  landmark  legislation. 

Among  all  of  his  contributions  In  the 
energy  and  other  fields  over  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  there  Is  probably 
none  that  wUl  have  a  more  lasting  and 
positive  Impact  on  the  future  of  our 
country  than  the  bill  that  Is  before  us 
today. 

I  would  also.  Mr.  Chalrmem.  acknowl- 
edge our  indebtedness  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Horton*  .  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member,  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  and  for  the  long  hours  that  he 
has  devoted  to  the  shaping  of  this  very 
important  bill. 

I  want  to  stress  one  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  bill  before  us  today  does  not 
offer  much  hope  for  relief  In  the  short 
nm  from  the  effect  of  the  energy  short- 
age we  will  face. 

It  will  provide  some  help  in  the  near 
term,  to  be  sure,  but  the  major  payoff 
will  came  In  the  mid  to  long  term,  that 
Is.  the  post- 1985  period. 

The  foundations  we  are  laying  here  to- 
day can  yield  important  and  enormous 
benefits  to  our  country  In  the  closing 
decades  of  this  century  smd  the  early  part 
of  the  next  century. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  nearly  6  months 
ago  that  the  President  submitted  his 
energy  reorganization  proposal  to  Con- 
gress. I  supported  the  proposec  reor- 
ganization at  that  time.  In  the  Inter- 
vening period,  the  need  for  one  agency 
to  coordinate  and  direct  the  various 
research  and  development  efforts  In  the 
energy  field  has  become  even  more 
urgent.  It  has  become  Increasingly  clear 
In  the  last  few  weeks  that  this  Nation 
will  require  conscientious  development 
of  all  Its  energy  resources  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  energy   needs.   This  Includes 


fossil,  nuclear   hydro   solar,  geolhermal. 
and  possibly  others 

We  should  be  thankful  that  this  coun- 
try, compared  with  .some  less  fortunate 
nations,  has  such  an  abundance  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Our  supphes  of  natural 
gas  and  oil  may  be  showing  signs  of 
depleUjn.  but  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers are  telling  us  that  with  a  co- 
ordinated research  effort,  significant 
quantities  of  petroleum  can  be  obtained 
from  existing  fields  by  enhanced  re- 
covery methods  In  the  past,  oil  com- 
panies have  been  able  lo  pump  out  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  oil  :.  plate.  New 
techniques,  not  yet  perfected,  may  per- 
mit recovery  of  another  30  or  40  percent 
of  oil  from  old  fields 

The  same  philosophj-  needs  to  be  ap- 
plied to  ways  of  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells 
faster,  say  in  2  months  Instead  of  9.  We 
will  need  fiui,her  research  and  develop- 
ment In  bringing  maximum  amounts  of 
oil  from  Alaska  and  offshore  fields.  Much 
work  also  needs  to  be  done  to  find  the 
best  and  most  environmentally  suitable 
methods  of  recovering  oil  from  the  vast 
resources  of  oil  shale  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming. 

There  are  even  greater  reserves  of  coal 
which  can  be  extracted  with  improved 
mining  and  reclamation  techniques  and 
used  with  new  pollution  abatement  meth- 
ods to  make  it  environmentally  accept- 
able. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  West,  Including 
my  own  State  of  Idaho,  we  have  several 
different  types  of  geothermal  resources 
which  can  be  developed  if  the  technology 
and  financial  backing  are  available.  And 
there  is  no  shortage  of  simshine  in  most 
of  our  States,  but  this  great  source  of 
energy  needs  to  be  developed  further, 
not  just  for  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings, but  for  producing  electricity.  We 
are  lacking  the  technology  to  do  that  on 
a  meaningful  scale. 

Obviously,  we  are  not  lacking  in  nat- 
ural resources,  but  the  technology  is  not 
yet  advanced  to  the  point  where  there 
can  be  efficient  and  timely  exploitation 
of  these  resources.  The  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  would 
provide  the  organizational  vehicle  for 
the  rapid,  balanced,  and  C(X)rdinated  de- 
velopment of  necessary  technologies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  scientific, 
technical  and  management  capability  Is 
available.  ERDA  would  use  the  personnel 
base  that  presently  exists  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  well  as  certain 
technical  expertise  which  would  be  in- 
corporated from  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search and  other  agencies, 

AEC  currently  has  a  huge  complex  of 
laboratories  and  facilities  which  are 
operated  by  contractors.  Some  90,000 
employees  work  at  AEC  and  Its  various 
Installations.  Including  25.000  scientists 
and  engineers.  The  capital  Investment  Is 
about  $9.7  billion.  Included  are  seven 
multiprogram  laboratories  and  25  engi- 
neering and  specialized  physical,  bio- 
medical and  environmental  research  fa- 
cilities. 

Work  carried  out  In  these  facilities 
over  the  years  has  provided  the  nuclear 
basis  for  our  national  defense.  Including 
the  nuclear  ship  propulsion  program; 
that  research  work  provided  the  basis  for 


the  Nation's  nuclear  electric  power  pro- 
gram; It  provided  Isotopic  power  for 
such  wide-ranging  uses  as  space  satel- 
lites and  cardiac  pacemakers,  as  well  as 
radioisotopes  for  many  other  medical  ap- 
plications: and  it  al.so  made  possible 
various  .scientific  discoveries  m  the  phys- 
ical and  life  sciences,  and  significant 
advances  in  controlled  fusion  research. 
All  the  research  and  de\elopment  ear- 
ned out  m  AY.C  iiisiallations  has  not 
been  devoted  exclusively  to  atomic 
energy  AEC  laboraLones.  for  example, 
have  served  a.s  maior  research  centers 
lor  the  Nation's  h:gn  energy  physics  pro- 
gram. And  for  some  years  certain  non- 
nuclear  work  01  other  Government  agen- 
cies has  been  conducted  at  the  multi- 
program  national  laboratories.  'Hils  was 
the  case  even  before  the  Congress  in  1971 
authorized  the  AEC  to  conduct  non- 
nuclear  work  related  to  energy.  Most  of 
AEC's  nonnuclear  effort  has  dealt  with 
energy  storage  batteries  and  supercon- 
ducting transmission  cables,  but  prelimi- 
nary work  also  has  been  carried  out  In 
conectlon  with  geothermal  and  solar 
energy,  and  in  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction. 

The  AEC  national  laboratories  are  not 
a  misnomer;  they  are  located  In  aU  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  and  have  car- 
ried out  research  for  various  national 
programs.  It  will  be  particularlj'  appro- 
priate when  ERDA  is  formed  and  the  na- 
tional labs  can  provide  some  of  their  vast 
resources  for  a  coordinated  attack  on  the 
national  energy  problem 

Some  people  have  voiced  concern  that 
ERDA  will  be  over- balanced  in  favor  of 
nuclear  research  and  development.  I  do 
not  expect  that  to  be  the  case  AEC 
Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray  has  on  numer- 
ous occasions  stated  tliat  there  should 
be  balanced  development  of  all  appli- 
cable energy  sources.  Her  recommenda- 
tions for  the  $10  billion  energy  R.  k  D. 
program  for  the  next  5  years  were  spread 
over  the  broad  spectrum  of  energy 
sources. 

It  is  true  that  the  AEC  has  imder  way 
two  major  energj-  development  programs 
which  are  expected  to  take  considerable 
funding.  These  are  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  and  the  various  experi- 
ments to  harness  the  fusion  process.  Both 
of  these  programs  have  tremendous  po- 
tential and  the  eventual  payoff  is  ex- 
p>ected  to  be  worth  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures for  tlmelj-  development.  The 
fast  breeder  Is  expected  to  be  commer- 
cially available  in  tlie  mid-1980s  and  the 
fusion  reactor  toward  the  end  of  this 
century. 

Much  of  the  other  research  and  de- 
velopment in  ERDA  will  be  directed  to 
the  near-term  needs  of  the  next  10-12 
years,  which  are  most  crucial.  To  be  in- 
cluded are  methods  to  consene  energy, 
to  improve  efficiency  In  production  and 
use  of  energy,  to  Improve  sulfur  removal 
techniques  and  pollution  control  devices, 
to  increase  the  production  of  gas  and  oil. 
and  to  accelerate  the  use  of  coal  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gas  or  oil  through  gasification 
or  liquefaction. 

All  of  these  K.  k  D.  matters  should  t)e 
coordinated  and  directed  in  one  agency. 
ERDA  is  needed  to  integrate  the  efforts 
of  diverse  research   groups   whicli  are 
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presently  competmg  for  skilled  people, 
funds,  and  facilities.  If  those  resources 
are  to  be  used  in  the  best  possible  way. 
there  must  be  central  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  all  energy  research  and 
development  efforts.  The  creating  of 
E3iDA  will  help  to  focus  responsibihty 
for  the  Government's  diverse  activities 
in  this  field. 

While  ERDA  would  concentrate  its  at- 
tention on  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  responsibihty  for  regulating 
nuclear  energ>-  would  be  held  by  a  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission,  which  is  pro- 
posed m  title  II  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act.  This  final  separation  of  the 
nuclear  development  functions  and 
regulatory  funcuons  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  should  help  alleviate 
the  concern  felt  in  some  quarters  that 
there  has  been  an  inherent  conflict  in- 
volved in  such  a  dual  responsibility.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry in  recent  years  has  placed 
increased  demands  on  the  regulator>' 
program.  The  ume  has  now  come  when 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  regula- 
tory functions  require  the  undivided  at- 
tention oL  one  agency.  The  proposal  to 
provide  for  a  separate  Nuclear  Energ>- 
Commission  is  a  logical  step  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Government's  role  in  con- 
trolling nuclear  development  and  use. 

Mr  Chairman,  through  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  we  are  taking  a  giant  step  to- 
ward the  realization  of  our  goal  of  pro- 
viding the  Nation  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  safe  and  clean  energj-. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land 'Mr  Gtt)e>  . 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  11510  the  Energ> 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  If  we  are 
strong  support  of  H.R.  11510.  the  Eiiergy 
ai\  all-out  effort  on  the  Federal  level  aim- 
ed at  developmg  alternate  sources  of 
energy  to  petroleum,  we  must  undertake 
an  immediate  effort  aimed  at  imple- 
menting a  major  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.  Present  Federal  R.  &  O.  In 
this  area  is  fragmented  It  is  spht  among 
numerous  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Lest  we  fall  Into  the  trap  of  our 
right  hand  not  knowing  what  our  left 
hand  is  doing,  w«  must  have  a  coordi- 
nated approach  to  our  research. 

It  is  just  a  coordinated  approach  which 
this  legislation  will  bring  about.   This 
measure  starts  out  by  creating  two  new 
bodies,  the  Nuclear  Energy  Commls.<;lon 
,     and  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  The  NEC  will  take 
/ver  all  licensing  cind  regulatory  func- 
'tions  of  the  present  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission   As  many  of  you  know  such  an 
effort   has   long  l)e?n   advocated  as   the 
way  to  avoid  the  long.sundlng  conflict 
of  Interest  Inherent  In  the  present  make- 
up of  the  AFC 

The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration.  ERDA.  will  take 
over  the  task  of  operating  all  Federal 
energy  R  fc  D  It  will  be  made  up  of  the 
perwnnel  presently  employed  by  the 
vanoixs  agencies  and  department*  and 
workmg  in  the  energy  R  t  D  areas  and 
It  will  bring  In  new  technolcwflcal  talent 
The  ERDA  Administrator  is  Intended  to 
be  a  person  whose  broad  background  In 


energy  R.  it  D.  is  such  that  he  or  she  will 
be  able  to  objectively  assess  each  poten- 
tial technology  without  a  heavy  bias  in 
favor  of  a  smgle  approach.  Indeed,  our 
committee  has  mcluded  specifically  in  its 
report  the  intent  of  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  in  this  regard. 

Some  reservations  were  raised  in  our 
full  committee  meeting  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  administrative  structure  of  ERDA  on 
the  emphasis  and  direction  of  the  new 
R.  k  D.  effort  which  will  be  carried  out 
under  this  bill.  I  joined  in  those  concerns, 
and  am  pleased  that  they  have  been 
spoken  to  in  the  committee  report 

Under  the  measure,  there  would  be  cre- 
ated five  assistant  administrators,  each 
responsible  fcr  different  aspects  of 
ERDAswork. 

The  concern  centers  upon  the  fact 
that,  while  both  nuclear  energj-  and  fossil 
energy  was  each  given  a  separate  ad- 
ministrator, all  other  forms  of  nonfossil 
energy.  Including  solar,  geothermal. 
tides,  winds,  and  so  on.  were  lumped  to- 
gether. 

It  was  not  my  Intention,  nor  was 
it  the  intention  of  the  committee,  that 
the  administrative  makeup  of  the  ERDA 
was  to  be  construed  in  any  way  as  mean- 
ing that  little  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  the  more  advanced  nonfossil  fuel 
sources.  Indeed,  quite  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  intention  of  this  legislation  that 
each  potential  energy  form  be  given  full 
attention. 

As  a  result,  it  has  been  spelled  out  in 
the  committee  report  that  no  one  form 
is  to  be  given  preferential  treatment.  It 
will  be  incumbent  upon  us  in  the  Con- 
gress during  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations process  for  ERDA  to  assure 
that  all  forms  of  energy  are  explored 
with  support  commensurate  with  their 
potential. 

But  I  believe  we  can  add  emphasis  and 
strength  if  we  provide  two  additional  ad- 
ministrative positions,  one  whose  sole  re- 
sponsibility would  be  for  solar  energy 
and  another  responsible  for  geothermal 
energy. 

These  two  are  the  most  promising  of 
all  the  posslbihties  of  advanced  systems 
and  this  would  be  an  extra  guarantee 
that  ERDA  will  perform  In  the  most 
objective  manner  possible.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  results  of  Its  work  will 
be  felt,  one  can  safely  say  for  hundreds 
of  years  to  come.  For  this  reason  I  also 
believe  that  one  assistant  administrator 
should  b»e  solely  responsible  for  the  en- 
vironmental and  safety  aspects  of  each 
technolog>-  under  exploration  and  that 
we  have  a  separate  administrator  for 
the  conservation  of  energy  resources. 

The  critical  importance  of  conserva- 
tion at  this  point  as  America  searches 
for  every  possible  source  of  energy  can- 
not be  overemphasized  when  we  remem- 
t)er  that  33  percent  of  the  energy  ex- 
pended in  this  country  is  completely 
wasted — an  absurd  situation  which  de- 
serves the  full  time  and  attention  of  one 
a«>i.stant  administrator 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  as  well  as  the 
two  amendments  which  would  strength- 
en It  In  Its  critical  work.  To  Uke  an 
Important  step  toward  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency, I  strongly  urge  that  support. 


Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  iMr.  Lujan). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  committee  on  this  leg- 
islation. All  through  the  legislation  I 
listened  to  the  arguments,  and  I  really 
believe  this  Is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  we  have  had  be- 
fore the  Congress  this  year  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  a  long,  long  time. 

Last  week  we  debated  for  3  days  a  bill 
which  was  very,  very  controversial  and. 
in  the  final  aualysis,  is  not  going  to  add 
one  iota  to  the  needs  we  have  in  this 
country.  However,  this  bill  and  the  ad- 
ministration It  creates  will  certainly  be 
the  answer  to  the  problem  we  have  and 
will  lead  us  to  the  day  when  we  can  teU 
those  who  would  shut  off  the  valve  to 
take  their  oil  and  do  whatever  they  want 
to  do  with  it. 

Certainly,  if  It  were  not  for  this  legisla- 
tion, we  would  not  ever  be  in  a  position 
to  do  so. 

So  really  and  sincerely  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  committee,  the  chairman, 
the  ranking  member,  and  all  those  who 
worked  so  hard  on  It. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Rosknthai  i . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  very  signiflcant  effort 
and  accomplishments  he  made  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  advise 
the  members  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  must  never  forget  when 
we  establish  new  developments  and 
agencies  that  these  organizations  make 
policies.  While  it  is  absolutely  true  the 
authorizing  committees  and  the  appro- 
priating committees  will  have  a  more 
signiflcant  hand  in  developing  programs 
and  appropriating  funds,  the  organiza- 
tional structure  we  establish  today  or  at 
any  time  we  authorize  a  new  agency,  has 
an  enormous  input  Into  the  policy  over- 
tones flowing  from  that  agency.  The  way 
the  charts  are  established  today  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
policy  that  follows. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  win  offer  two  amendments  both 
of  which  I  think  will  substanUaliy  and 
signlflcantly  improve  this  legislation. 

The  first  of  them  Is  consponsored  with 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
GuDt  I  which  he  has  already  referred  to 
and  which  authorizes  a  separate  admin- 
istrator for  energy  conservation.  Under 
the  organizational  chart  what  they 
would  do  is  have  an  administrator  for 
environment,  safety,  and  conservation, 
an  assistant  administrator  for  environ- 
ment and  safety  and  additionally  a  sepa- 
rate assistant  swlmlnlstrator  for  energy 
conservation 

I  do  this  because,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>'land  <Mr.  Gude)  has  already 
suggested,  energy  conservation  Is  an 
enormously  Important  field,  and  It  has 
been  .significantly  neglected,  and  this  Is 
one  area  that  we  can  make  a  very  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  today. 

The  second  amendment  that  we  will 
offer  Is  to  create  two  new  assistant  ad- 
ministrators,   one    for    geothermal    re- 
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search,  and  one  for  solar  research.  We 
believe  the  fact  that  there  w.in  be  such 
an  assistant  admini.stralcir  for  each  of 
these  areas  i.s  e.s.seiuial  and  will  have  a 
significant  imparl  not  only  on  appro- 
priations and  aulhonzalions.  but  an  im- 
pact on  the  input  and  policies  that  flow 
from  ihLs  administration  So  I  would  urge 
that  my  colleague.s  support  both  of  these 
amendments,  which  will  be  offered  at  the 
appropriate!  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  mmutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming     Mr.  Roncalioi. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  colleagues.  I  feel  some- 
what like  being  in  the  presence  of  the 
mighty  men  of  the  past  today,  as  we  con- 
sider the  scope  of  what  we  are  at>out  to 
do.  I  envision  E^nrlco  PYrmi  is  standing 
with  us  as  we  look  at  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr  CIiet  Holifield.  I  believe 
that  he  wiU  go  down  with  the  mighty 
men  of  history— Admiral  Rickover,  Milt 
Shaw.  James  Ramey — as  one  who  has 
made  possible  great  contributions  to- 
ward energy  gains  and  nuclear  reactor 
power  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  honor 
to  serve  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr,  HoLirreLDi.  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
•  Mr.  LuJAN>,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Hansen  I.  and  with  that  great 
admiral  and  gentleman  from  California, 
Craig  Hosmer,  and  Chairman  Mel  Price, 
of  niinois. 

We  have  considered  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  uranium  enrichment.  And  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Hoti- 
FiELDt,  the  chairman,  has  led  us  stead- 
fastly In  our  endeavor  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  We  have  put  In 
many,  many  hours  on  long,  difficult,  and 
tremendously  complicated  matters  in  our 
hearings,  matters  affecting  the  future  of 
fxjwer  generation  in  America  today. 

We  have  noted  with  pride  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  Navy,  particularly  in 
what  nuclear  power  has  done  for  the 
Navy  in  displacing  fuel  oil.  particularly 
on  our  carriers,  and  every  one  of  our 
submarines  all  of  which  are  now  nuclear 
powered. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  relieve  us  from  our  dependence  on 
oil  n.itlonwlde.  just  as  we  have  been 
relieved  from  our  dependence  on  oil  In 
powering  our  carriers  and  submarines  In 
our  Navy. 

So  I  honor  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Holifield •  today.  lam  proud 
to  be  associated  with  the  gentleman. 

But  I  have  reservations  on  the  funding 
on  our  actions  here  today  In  the  rush  to 
meet  the  energy  situation  our  Nation  Is 
experiencing.  There  are  thase  who  are 
lined  up  solid  for  this  bill  and  those  who 
would  nrefer  the  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body.  Each  provides  In  Its  own  way  for  a 
governmental  reorganization  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  midterm  and  long 
range  energy  supply  and  energy  source 
availability.  I  have  no  doubt  that  which- 
ever of  the.se  measures  came  before  the 
House  first  would  pass.  It  would  not  be 
politically  healthy  at  this  time  to  vote 


against  a  measure  intended  to  help  ease 
energy  shortages. 

Many  of  us  have  looked  with  dismay 
at  the  actions  "downtown"  In  dealing 
with  the  energy  situation  and  counted 
the  energy  czars  as  they  come  and  go. 
each  time  hoping  that  effective  orga- 
nization and  action  would  move  us  more 
toward  alleviating  the  crLsis  pressure 

Now  in  Congress  we  are  seeing  similar 
power  plays  and  moves  to  rush  through 
legislation  which  will  have  an  impact  on 
the  very  organization  and  committee  ar- 
rangements, the  seats  of  power,  in  this 
body.  The  particular  concern  I  have  with 
the  bill  before  us  comes  from  the  legis- 
lative histor>'  being  compiled  behind  it. 
On  page  23  of  the  committee  report,  93- 
707,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing; 

The  Administrator  wlU  take  note,  of 
course,  of  the  report  to  the  President  sub- 
mitted by  Dr,  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  on  December 
1.  1973,  ThU  report,  entitled  The  Nation's 
Energy  Future,"  was  prepared  at  the  Presi- 
dents request  and  is  pointed  "toward  the 
attainment  of  a  capacity  for  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency by  1980."  The  Administrator,  of 
course.  wUl  use  his  own  best  Judgment,  Il- 
lumined by  the  best  Intelligence  and  advice 
he  can  obtain,  to  determine  whether,  or  In 
what  manner,  the  aforementioned  report 
should  be  modified  to  accord  with  available 
resources,  emerging  opportunities,  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  charter  given  bv  thU 
bUl, 

I  wonder  how  many  Members  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  that  report, 
the  report  which  will  to  a  large  extent 
serve  as  a  basis  for  action  under  ERDA? 
Do  we  not  need  time  for  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  digest  these  proposals? 

Dr,  Ray  has  my  highest  respect  and  I 
am  second  to  none  in  my  praise  of  her 
talents.  However,  there  is  one  small  part 
to  her  report  to  the  President  which  I 
totally  oppose  because  it  would  be  waste- 
ful and  destructive  if  pursued. 

The  plan  sent  to  the  President  calls  for 
an  expenditure  through  the  year  1979 
of  a  total  of  $107.6  million  for  nuclear 
stimulation  of  natural  gas  and  oil  shale. 
Dr.  Ed  Teller  would  include  deep  coal 
deposits  in  such  experiments. 

Nuclear  stimulation  of  gas  in  tight 
rock  formations  has  been  tried.  Three 
wells  have  been  stimulated  to  date  with- 
out the  sale  of  1  cubic  foot  of  natural 
gas. 

Nuclear  stimulation  of  oil  shale  is  in 
a  much  earlier  stage,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  an  alternative  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. The  AEC  has  looked  into  this  pos- 
sibility, but  has  done  little  work  on  it 
since  1967  until  only  recenUy. 

Just  this  week  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee  heard  a  highly  informative 
presentation  by  represenUtives  of  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  describing  their  non- 
nuclear,  conventional  techniques  of  ex- 
tracting oil  from  oil  shale  by  the  in-situ 
process.  The  representatives  said  that 
this  technology  Is  ready  to  go  with  only 
minor  technical  Improvements. 

Tlie  people  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado 
who  have  been  closest  to  nuclear  stimu- 
lation of  natural  gas  are  now  confronted 
witli  nuclear  sUmulation  of  oil  shale. 
We  recognize  that  our  abundant  natural 
resources  have  to  be  developed  In  the 


national  Interest  and  we  are  piepared  to 
do  this   but  not— with  the  double  threat 

of  nuclear  stimulation  of  gai«  and  .shale 

to  do  so  at  the  cost  of  the  quahtv  of  life 
there  for  wasteful,  unproven,  .scientific 
erotica. 

The  Atomic  Energj-  Commission  esti- 
mated as  late  a.-;  Apn!  of  this  vear  that 
5,680  wells  would  be  stimulated  bv  nu- 
clear device.s  m  order  to  free  300  trillion 
cuDic  feel  of  gas  Each  well  would  have 
Irom  four  to  six  100-kiloton  nuclear  de- 
vices. That  puts  the  firing  power  up  to 
142,000  Hiroshima  bombs  over  an  80- 
year  period. 

Project  Rio  Blanco,  the  last  nuclear 
stimulation  test,  has  shown  disappoint 
ing  results  for  the  AEC. 

After  6  days  of  test  flaring,  the  weU 
pressure  dropped  dramatically  Some 
12.000  barrels  of  well  mud  and  water 
were  dumped  down  the  well  hole  and 
It  is  now  thought  that  the  three  30-kilo- 
ton  explosions  did  not  create  one  chimney 
as  planned,  but  rather  three  unconnected 
cavities,  another  disappointment  in  the 
trail  of  unfilled  promises. 

Hydrofracturing  has  now  been  shown 
to  be  able  to  free  the  gas  located  in  these 
tight  formations.  More  wells  may  have 
to  be  drilled,  but  there  would  be  no  major 
disrupUon  of  life,  there  would  not  be  re- 
peated nuclear  underground  detona- 
tions, there  would  not  be  the  production 
and  distribution  of  radioactive  gas  con- 
taimng  carbon  14  with  a  half  hfe  of 
5,730  years,  there  would  not  be  an  un- 
derground disposal  of  an  estimated  100  - 
000  barrels  of  tntiated  water  per  well  and 
there  would  not  be  a  diversion  of  pre- 
cious uranium  from  our  reactor  program 
On  this  basis,  hydrofracturing  is  a  far 
more  beneficial  technology'  to  pursue. 

Information  on  nuclear  sUmulation  of 
oil  shale  for  in  situ  recoverv  is  Umited 
However.  Uiere  is  no  doubt  in  mj-  mind— 
and  I  would  like  to  be  enlightened  if  this 
is  not  the  case— that  petroleum  produced 
by  this  method  would  contain  radioac- 
Uvity  as  does  the  gas  produced  by  nu- 
clear stimulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  of  national 
energj-  shortages,  pessimistic  outlooks 
on  energy  in  the  immediate  future  and 
the  rush  to  enact  remedial  legislaUon 
we  cannot  act  in  haste,  however  poUUc 
such  speed  may  be.  If  we  rush  this  bUl 
through  to  law.  we  wUl  be  committing 
to  legislaUve  history,  and  possiblv  to 
later  authorizations  and  appropriations 
a  program  which  will  put  nuclear  stimu- 
lation, with  Its  economic  and  environ- 
mentAl  waste,  on  a  priority  basis  at  the 
expense  of  the  safer  and  more  long-term 
technologies  of  hjdrofracturing.  solar, 
and  geothermal  energj-  de\-elopment.  We 
will  be  jeopardizing  the  breeder  reactor 
program  by  misuse  of  the  uranium  atom. 
The  nuclear  world  has  enough  troubles 
without  creating  resistance  in  wasteful 
stimulation  acthity. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr,  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wj-oming  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
North   Carolina    (Mr.   Poctntadii 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
honored  to  have  been  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  a  bill  H.R.  11731.  idenUc&l  in 
subject  matter  and  purpose  to  HR.  11510 
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which  was  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee.  Mr. 
HonTiKLD,  of  California  and  the  rank- 
mg  minority  member  thereof.  Mr.  Hoe- 
ton,  of  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  Mr 
HoLiFixLo  and  Mr  Horton  for  their  ded- 
ication and  cooperation  in  bringing  this 
historic  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  consideration  at  this  time. 
Every  member  of  the  HoUfleld  reorgani- 
zation subcommittee  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  this  body 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  personal  respect  and 
tribute  to  Mr.  HoLiriiLD  for  his  leader- 
ship here  in  the  House,  not  just  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation,  but  also  in 
connection  with  so  many  other  very  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  which  have 
been  enacted  into  law  by  ttie  Congress 
during  his  long  tenure  of  service  In  this 
body. 

During  all  of  my  years  of  service  in 
the  House  suid  on  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  don  t  believe  I 
have  observed  any  Member  of  this  6ody 
more  tireless  in  his  labors,  and  efforts. 
None  of  us  have  always  agreed  with 
every  position  he  has  taken — that  is 
democracy  in  action — but  I  believe  all 
who  have  been  associated  with  him  or 
who  have  observed  him.  will  agree  that 
he  is  truly  one  of  the  "work  horses"  of 
this  bod>'  Pew  Members  put  In  as  many 
hours  of  work.  My  office  is  Just  around 
the  comer  from  his.  I  know  of  the 
man)'  many  times  he  has  worked  well 
into  the  night.  Pew  members  much 
younger  can  keep  up  with  him. 

But  what  I  admire  most  about  Chet 
HoLirtiLD  is  his  sincerity  and  dedication 
in  whatever  he  undertakes. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today.  H  R. 
11510.  Identical  as  I  have  said  to  HR 
11731.  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  co- 
sponsoring,  appropriately  responds.  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  energy  needs  of  the  future 
by  reorganizing  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment in  a  coordinated  and  logical 
way.  It  will  bring  together  the  expertise 
and  proven  competence  of  the  Atomic 
Eiiergy  Commissions  laboratories  with 
the  vast  potential  of  fossil  fuel  within 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment It  would  also  add  the  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  the  fields  of  solar  and  geothermal 
research  and  the  technological,  automo- 
tive R  k  D  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency 

This  is  a  bill  which  ha.s  been  consid- 
ered carefully  after  extensive  hearings 
last  July,  when  ERDA  was  a  portion  of  a 
comnrehensive  administration  reorga- 
nization proposal,  and  again  last  month, 
on  this  bill. 

During  the  hearings  the  committee 
heard  witnesses  from  the  administra- 
tion, the  industrial  sectors  Involved  and 
interested  private  groups  and  individ- 
uals. Following  those  hearings  several 
technical  and  minor  substantive  amend- 
ments were  made  to  accommodate  the 
problems  brought  out  in  the  hearings. 
This  bill  was  then  reported  unanimously 
with  40  members  concurring  It  is  Im- 
portant to  recognize,  that  while  this  bill 


is  a  response  to  the  energy  crisis  we  face, 
it  is  an  effort  to  And  long-term  solutions 
for  the  problem.  As  such,  it  should  not 
be  confused  with  administration  pro- 
posals for  a  second  administrative 
agency  to  handle  the  emergency  legisla- 
tion passed  last  week  by  the  Congress 
That  agency,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, has  been  set  up  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Executive  order  and  he  has  an- 
nounced it  will  l-e  headed  by  William 
Simon.  Early  next  year  if  not  this  week, 
we  will  give  thoughtful  consideration  to 
enacting  into  law  the  Federal  Energy 
AdminL^tration  bill  to  handle  allocation, 
rationing,  and  other  programs  to  re- 
spond to  the  present  emergency. 

Today,  however,  the  business  before 
the  House  is  the  passage  of  HR.  11510. 
which  will  start  the  Federal  Government 
along  the  road  to  energy  self -suffi- 
ciency by  creatmg  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  Hav- 
ing waited  too  lon^i,  to  begin,  we  can  delay 
no  'nger  our  commitment  to  solving  the 
energj,-  problem.  Not  just  to  weather  the 
current  storm,  -jt  to  change  the  climate 
for  generations  to  come.  At  long  last  this 
bill  will  organize  and  coordinate  the  re- 
search efforts  of  the  greatest  technologi- 
cal nation  in  the  worl''  for  a  .scientific 
attack  on  the  surmountable  problems  of 
our  age 

If  we  could  put  a  man  on  the  moon  in  a 
decade  of  accomplishment,  we  can  make 
the  planet  on  which  we  live  a  mobile 
and  productive  one. 

I  shall  not  repeat  what  others  have  al- 
ready said  about  this  legislation,  its 
background:  administrative  organization 
and  missions,  the  functions  transferred 
to  ERDA.  ERDAs  authority,  and  so 
forth. 

I  just  want  to  add  a  few  more  com- 
ments about  the  longstandine  need  for 
legislation  of  this  kind  It  is  not  a  perfect 
reorganization  of  the  agencies  and  fimc- 
Uons  involved,  but  it  is  an  independent 
agency  Any  imperfections  hereafter  dis- 
covered can  in  due  time  be  corrected, 
but  the  dire  need  for  such  legislation  has 
existed  for  some  vears 

An  organizational  base  for  a  well  man- 
aged, centrally  directed  attack  on  energy 
problems  is  provided  In  this  bill  This 
Nation  Just  must  become  self-sufficient 
m  clean  energy  for  the  decades  that  are 
ahead  of  us  And  all  necessary  steps  must 
be  taken  toward  that  end. 

The  present  energy  crisis  demands 
concerted  and  coordinated  action  on 
many  fronts  This  leglslaUbn  Is  not  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  or  Alternative  to 
legislaUon  in  specific  fields,  such  as 
nuclear  site  selections,  us^  of  petroleum 
reserves,  construction  w  deepwater 
ports,  or  emergency  conservation.  It  is 
basically  a  reorganization  measure  di- 
rected towsu-d  the  research  and  develop- 
ment part  of  our  total  national  effort  to 
overcome  existing  and  long-term  energ>- 
shortages. 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  on  which  I  .im  honored  to 
serve  pointed  out  In  its  extremely  Infor- 
mative Report  No  93-707.  the  scope  of 
possible  energy  sources  and  utilization 
technoloifv  which  this  new  organizational 
structure — ERDA— may  explore  will  be 
virtually  limitless.  It  will  Include,  though 


not  be  limited  to,  solar,  tidal,  wind,  hy- 
drogen, geothermal — using  natural 
steam,  hot  dry  rock,  water  injection  and 
other  techniques — and  nuclear  fusion. 
Many  new  directions  can  be  taken.  The 
vigorous  pursuit  of  all  promising  energy 
sources  and  technologies  will  and  must  be 
a  major  mission  of  ERDA. 

Achievement  of  national  sell-suffl- 
ciency  in  energy  at  the  earhest  practic- 
able date  is  a  must — if  we  are  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  future  for  such  frightening 
actions  as  the  Arab  oU  embargo,  and 
energy  shortages  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Attainment  of  an  Initial  plateau  of  en- 
ergy independence  will  not  be  the  full 
answer  to  our  energy  problems  Conse- 
quently our  committee  has  made  an  ef- 
fort in  this  bill  to  make  ERDAs  essential 
long-range  responsibility  the  determined 
pursuit  of  the  virtually  inexhaustible 
supply  of  energy  which  can  be  widely 
utilized  for  the  common  good  without  a 
harmful  environmental  impact. 

However,  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the 
organizational  setup  envisioned  in  it  will 
not  per  se  improve  our  energy  sources. 
That  accomplishment  will  take  a  lot  of 
human  energy  and  human  dedication 
and  use  a  lot  of  money  to  do  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  we  have  a  great 
energy  potential  in  our  possession  of 
about  one-half  of  the  worlds  supply  of 
coal — our  most  abundant  fossil  fuel  re- 
serve. We  already  know  it  can  be  con- 
verted into  gaseous,  liquid,  and  other  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  forms. 

In  our  search  for  the  pot  of  gold  In 
energy  resources  I  hope  we  will  pursue 
with  full  speed  ahead  what  we  alreadj- 
know  about  one  of  Gods  great  crea- 
tions— the  Sun  above  us.  Considerable 
technologj-  Is  already  available  In  solar 
energy  uUUzatlon  for  heating  purposes. 
In  fact,  self-sufficiency  compatible 
with  a  clean  environment  is  visible  on 
the  horizon,  if  we  have  the  necessary  will 
and  determination  to  attain  it.  In  any 
event,  let  us  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  question. 
I  have  noticed,  and  perhaps  we  can 
touch  on  this  in  the  debate,  that  the  or- 
ganizational chart  ends,  or  begins,  with 
the  Administrator  on  the  top  Last  week 
in  our  Interior  hearings  we  were  told 
that  there  would  be  at  the  top  of  this  Mr. 
Simon,  who  is  making  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  solving  our  problems,  and 
that  there  would  be  above  the  Adminis- 
trator the  Director,  reporting  directly  to 
the  President. 

So,  as  I  say.  I  hope  that  before  the 
debate  is  terminated  today  we  will  know 
precisely  where  the  responsibility  rests 
between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  ERDA 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  independent  agpncy.  and  It  will  not 
go  through  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator. It  is  a  new  Independent  agency. 
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and  as  such  will  report  directly  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hohtoni  for  making  that 
point  clear  here   and   now. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  I  concur  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  have  that  con- 
currence. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  still  further,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  for  his  kind  re- 
marks, and  the  contributions  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  to  the  work  of  the 
committee  on  behalf  of  this  subject 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  quote  from  vari- 
ous editorials  around  the  country  in  the 
last  several  months : 

Expansion  of  fossU  fuel  supplies,  and  more 
efficient  use  of  them,  would  get  the  second 
highest  priority  In  dollars  A  good  case  can 
be  mad^for  this  Insofar  as  It  hastens  safer, 
environmentally  accepUble  access  to  the  na- 
tion's enormous  coiU  reserves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  a  State 
that  will  lead  all  others  In  the  Nation  In 
the  contribution  of  millions  of  tons  per 
year  of  readily  mlnable  strip  coal  of  low- 
sulphur  content,  with  30  times  more  such 
coal  In  deep  veins  than  we  have  at  the 
surface — all  in  one  State  alone. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechlch)  scowling  at  me. 
Yes.  strip  mining  is  Irrevocable  in  Wyo- 
ming, and  good  reclamation  laws  now 
become  our  resf>onslbllity. 

Another  editorial: 

The  most  promising  long-range  soiux«s. 
such  as  fusion,  solar  and  perhaps  geothermal 
energy,  have  no  Inherent  constituency  or 
basis  of  support  of  their  own  As  the  govern- 
ment finally  puts  together  a  national  energy 
policy,  the  lack  of  which  largely  has  Induced 
the  current  crisis,  these  relatively  safe  and 
permanent  energy  sources  deserve  the  gov- 
ernment's own  primary  priority. 

Solar  and  geothermal  energy  will  need 
crash  development.  I  submit  again  that 
a  very  substantial  amount — 40  percent  or 
so  of  all  of  the  electricity  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  from  geothermal  energy. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  hope  that 
our  appropriations  colleagues  will  not 
waste  money  when  it  comes  to  continued 
scientific  boondogglng  as  in  the  gas  stim- 
ulation program  as  distinguished  from 
what  Is  a  vital  contribution. 

I  cite  to  my  colleagues  a  book  called 
"The  Energ>-  Crisis'  just  out.  by  Law- 
rence Rocks  and  Richard  P.  Runyon  In 
a  chapter  devoted  to  "Project  Gas- 
Buggy,  "  stimulation  of  gas  fields  for  the 
next  10  years,  as  under  the  program  of 
Rullson  and  Rio  Blanco,  would  require  19 
atomic  energy  explosions  every  day  of 
our  lives. 

It  Is  a  woefully  Inadequate  return  for  the 
waste  of  technical  manpower  and  uranium 
resources. 

To  go  on  with  the  experiment  of  nu- 
clear stimulation,  we  do  nothing  in  mak- 


ing a  contribution  to  solving  the  energy 
crisis.  Even  if  every  cubic  foot  of  natural 
gas  we  are  going  after  were  not  con- 
taminated and  could  be  recovered  and 
could  be  used,  we  still  have  made  vir- 
tually no  contribution  to  solving  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

I  hope  that  each  program  is  funded  on 
its  merits,  accelerated  when  it  succeeds 
and  terminated  when  it  falls  after  a 
reasonable  amount  of  effort. 

Nuclear  stimulation,  of  tight  gas  fields 
has  failed  alter  a  reasonable  amount  of 
effort,  it  should  be  terminated  forthwith. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  . 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  support  HR.  11510,  because 
it  promises  to  effectively  channel  that 
one  bountiful  national  resource,  which 
remains  available  to  us  Americans  in  this 
lime  of  growing  scarcity.  Through  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  this 
country  will  have  the  organizational  and 
the  managerial  base  required  for  tapping 
that  still  expansive  reservoir  of  techno- 
logical expertise  we  have  in  the  United 
States  and  devoting  It  to  the  goal  of  find- 
ing alternative  forms  of  energy  supply, 
thus  balancing  our  too  long-held  de- 
pendence on  petroleum  fuels. 

By  concentrating  these  talents  on  well- 
defined  needs,  we  will  have  come  part  of 
the  way  toward  setting  out  that  national 
energy  policy  and  that  complementing 
national  fuels  policy  that  this  country,  in 
point  of  sad  fact,  has  lacked  for  so  long. 
It  has  been  my  self-appointed  mission, 
throughout  years  of  Appropriations  sub- 
committee hearings  to  ask  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  now  defunct  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness — smd,  some- 
times, to  demand  of  them — some  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  any  developing  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

The  answers  were  never  very  satisfac- 
tory to  my  mind.  but.  then  again,  I  must 
also  number  myself  among  those  who 
will  fit  Will  Rogers  description  of  com- 
plalners  about  the  weather.  I  believe  it 
was  he  who  said : 

Everyone  talks  about  It,  but  nobody  does 
anything  alx>ut  It. 

In  any  number  of  ways  I  have  re- 
centlj-  asked:  "How  in  the  world  did  we 
get  into  this  mess?"  and  even.  "Who  do 
we  blame?  "  As  to  the  blame,  the  Lord 
knows  that  there  is  more  than  enough  to 
go  around — all  the  way  around,  in  fact, 
if  one  starts  pointing  fingers  of  blame  at 
the  oil  companies,  for  Instance,  or  at  the 
electric  utilities,  who  then,  in  their  turn, 
point  at  those  individuals  and  groups 
who,  for  lack  of  a  better  pejorative,  are 
loosely  tagged  as  "environmentalists." 
And  so  on  until  the  accusatory-  fingers 
eventually  find  enough  scapegoats  to 
come  around  full  circle  when,  finally,  one 
of  those  fingers  is  tapping  on  the  chest 
of  the  person  who  first  did  the  pointing. 

Besides  the  comedy  which  comes  with 
the  hindsight  of  such  an  exercise,  there 
is  something  pertinent  to  be  gleaned;  for 
It  Is  probably  true  that  in  our  respective 
fashions  each  and  every  one  of  us  Is,  in 
some  way,    "to  blame"  for  the  energy 


crisis.  Therein  also  lies  the  soluUon,  since 
all  of  us  can  participate  in  Improving 
the  situation. 

TY\c  consumers  of  energy  have  already 
been  asked  to  help  and,  in  numbers  that 
a  cyme  wouJci  never  have  predicleci  they 
have  responded  by  reducing  their  use  of 
heat  and  speed  The  President  gave  us 
two  early  and  imporiaju  energy  mes- 
sages which  set  the  lone  and  design  for 
the  legislative  action  we  will  undertake 
during  the  commg  days;  and.  now.  Con- 
gress must  contribute  its  further  neces- 
sary participation  in  the  solution  by  en- 
acting mid-  and  long-range  research  and 
development  energy  goals 

We  are  doing  nothing  less  with  this 
bill.  By  combining  now-scattered  re- 
search and  development  programs  into  a 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  we  are  settling  in  for  the 
long  haul.  Some  might  see  the  Energj- 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  as  the  easy 
way  out,  since  there  may  exist  the  impU- 
cation  that,  simply  by  creating  the  or- 
ganization, we  have  just  about  solved  the 
problem.  However,  the  message  In  this 
bill  is  quite  to  the  contrary-.  What  it  does 
say  Is  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  the 
disintegrated,  overlapping  and  duplicat- 
ing research  and  development  programs 
which  have  sprung  up  in  so  many  Fed- 
eral "agehcles.  Instead,  we  must  fit  the 
means  to  the  times  and  build  upon  what 
is  unquestionably  a  superbly  managed 
and  organized  research  agency,  the 
Atomic  Energy-  Commission. 

Part  of  our  good  fortune,  which  springs 
from  the  vast  technical  expertise  in  this 
country,  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
build  a  new  agency  from  the  ground  up. 
If  we  are  successful  in  our  legislative 
surgery,  we  will  graft  a  few  new  pro- 
grams to  a  very  vital  research  organiza- 
tion. With  careful  oversight,  and  the  ju- 
dicious appropriation  of  funds,  we  stand 
a  very  good  chance  of  contributing  to  the 
momentum  already  achieved  by  the 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission  and,  thereby, 
stimulating  the  most  capable  and  most 
producUve  energy  research  program  in 
the  world. 

While  there  is  every  chance  that  the 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  can  solve  the  fuel  sup- 
ply equation  for  future  decades,  there  is 
also  every  probabUity  that  there  will  be 
disappointments  and  setbacks  As  a  case 
in  point,  I  have  considerable  confidence 
in  the  prospects  for  a  successful  demon- 
stration of  the  scientific  feasibility  of 
nuclear  fusion,  but  I  will  not  be  surprised 
to  leam  that  optimistic  predictions  of 
such  achievement  are  not  met.  or  that 
once  scientific  feasibility  is  proven, 
nuclear  fusion  may  have  to  take  another 
long  step  before  it  becomes  economically 
practical. 

There  are  mind-boggling  imponder- 
ables, as  well,  over  the  future  of  solar 
power,  such  that  no  one  ought  to  ven- 
ture now  that  energy  from  the  Sun  will 
pro\ide  the  answer  to  all  our  energy 
needs  It  can  help,  certainly,  and  should 
be  used  because  of  its  abimdjmce.  Yet, 
even  in  the  fact  of  what  we  know  will  be 
a  lengthy  and  possibly  frustrating  search 
for  energy  self-suflRclency,  we  can  take 
on  a  tone  of  certitude  In  stating  that  the 
answers  will  eventually  be  found  and.  In 
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alJ  probabUity.  that  the  answers  wiU  be 
found  by  the  research  organizaUon  pro- 
posed by  H-R   11510 

Saying  that,  we  have  said  a  lot  about 
the  sometimes  nettlesome.  sometimes 
maddening  diplomatic  fallout  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  It  is  true  that  the  new  tech- 
nology waits  to  be  developed,  but  there 
has  been  sufDcient  progress  to  know  that 
in  one  form  or  another  it  will  be  found 
When  that  day  comes.  I  do  not  expect 
this  country  to  hoard  resources  which 
are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  so  many  other 
energy-scarce  naUons.  Nor  do  I  expect 
that  the  day  will  ever  come  when  the 
Unlv?d  SUtes  uses  the  technology  of  en- 
ergy supply  as  a  "birch-rod"  for  pun- 
ishing those  nations  which  do  not  meet 
the  letter  of  our  international  policy  ob- 
jectives. The  United  States  will  of 
course,  share  the  benefits  of  its  technol- 
ogy, just  as  It  has  done  for  so  manv 
years;  so  that  no  nation  must  live  with 
the  threat  that  its  citizens  will  be  un- 
protected from  winter,  or  that  its  in- 
dustry will  be  deprived  of  the  fuels  which 
feed  that  nation  s  economy. 

The  energy  crisis  we  are  experiencing 
IS  a  serious  one— far  ranging  in  its  Im- 
pact, and  worldwide  in  its  proportions. 
It  is  a  dismaying  experience,  yet  it  will 
not  be  a  defeating  one  For  it  is  neither 
our— nor  the  worlds— first  energy  crisis 
That  probably  occurred  about  a  century 
or  so  ago  when  we  and  the  worid  ran 
out  of  whales  which  then  provided  the 
oil  "for  the  lamps  of  China"  and  all  other 
people.  That  was  a  dismaying  experience 
too.  but  the  human  element  intruded 
then,  as  it  always  has  in  the  course  of 
history;  technology  proved  to  be  no  more 
frozen  then  than  it  is  now.  and  rather 
than  attempting  to  develop  "breeding 
farms"  for  whales,  man  went  on  to  dis- 
cover petroleum  and  the  uses  he  could 
make  of  its  energy-producing  products 
and.  shortly  as  well.  Edison  discovered 
electricity— although  of  course  It  was 
there  all  along.  So.  Mr.  Chairman  shall 
it  be.  again,  as  we  face  up  to  this  most 
recent  crisis. 

As  the  noted  historian  Barbara  Tuch- 
man.  has  put  it: 

The  doom  factor  sooner  or  later  generates 
a  coping  mechanism 

To  those  doomsayers  who  view  our 
current  problem  in  the  gloomiest  of 
moods,  this  bill  says  our  society  will 
again  put  an  increasing  premium  on  hu- 
man mgenuity  and  innovation  so  as  to 
provide  an  adequacy  of  energy  supply  in 
such  ways  as  to  contribute  to  the  devel- 
oping concept  of  a  better  life  for  all 
Americans,  and  the  people  of  one  world 
as  well 

Mr.  Chairman  I  strongly  urge  that  my 
colleagues  vote  favorably  for  this  bill 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Rrctn.A>,  and  I  take  rhis  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
rospon?)Or5hJp  cf  this  bill. 

Mr.  REGULA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Energ>-  ReorganizaUon  Act  which 
we  are  debating  We  need  legiiiiative  di- 
rection for  long-teim  research  and  de- 
velopment and  this  bill  provides  it,  with 


a  central  organization,  with  a  nucleus  of 
trained  scientists  and  laboratories,  and 
a  congressional  anchor,  the  authoriza- 
tion-appropriation process. 

While  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  legislation  overlooks  the  avail- 
ability of  a  reservoir  of  talent  and  energy 

As  you  know,  over  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
the  NASA  budget  has  been  cut  causing 
the  loss  of  equipment  and  the  release  of 
numerous  well  trained  and  capable  staff 
I  think  that  these  f  acihties  and  this  staff 
can  be  well  used  by  the  National  Energj- 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion 

Accordingly.  I  have  written  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OflQce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Roy  Ash.  asking  whether  it  would 
be  possible  and  desirable  to  transfer  some 
of  the  NASA  personnel  and  laboratories 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  Mr.  Ash  has  responded 
to  my  letter  and  I  quote  from  his  letter: 

I  wlah  to  thank  you  for  this  excellent  sug- 
gestion, particularly  because  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  about  the  poaalble  loes 
from  Government  service  of  these  valuable 
skUls  and  resources,  a  loaaithat  seemed  un- 
avoidable because  of  N*8A  s  Post-Apollo 
scaling  down 

Let  us  assure  you  that  immediately  upon 
the  establUshment  of  ERDA.  OMB  will  urge 
the  ERDA  Administrator  to  undertaJte  on  a 
priority  basis  and  In  consultation  with  the 
NASA  Administrator  a  thorough  review  of 
all  NASA  personnel  and  faculties  that  might 
otherwise  be  released  or  cloeed  down  At  the 
same  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  false  hopes 
for  the  talented  people  Involved  As  you  can 
appreciate,  such  a  review  should  be  made  In 
the  context  of  meeting  ERDA's  scientific  and 
technical  requlremenu  and  decisions  relat- 
ing to  any  transfers  must  be  made  by  ERDA 
and  worked  out  with  NASA  My  personal  view, 
however.  Is  that  the  review  wUl  prove  fruitful 
and  worthwhUe. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  full  ie\%oi 
my  letter  and  the  reply  of  the  Honorable 
Roy  Ash 

HotJSB  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  December  to,  1973. 
Hon.  Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  OVce  Building,  Washington 
DC 

Dear  Mr  Ash  As  you  know,  over  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  NASA  budget  has  been 
cut.  forcing  the  closing  of  well-equipped 
laboratories  and  the  release  of  numerous 
well-trained  and  very  capable  staff  These 
personnel  and  facilities  constitute  a  great 
national  resource  which  should  not  be  lost 
If  at  aU  possible. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  my  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  recently  reported 
a  bill  to  create  an  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  This  new  organ- 
ization win  need  personnel  and  faculties 
very  similar   to   those  phased  out  of  NASA 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible and  desirable  to  transfer  some  of  these 
NASA  personnel  and  laboratories  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
If  you  could  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible 
whether  or  not  you  would  b«  willing  to  re- 
view the  possibility  of  such  a  transfer  so 
that  I  could  discuss  this  posslbUlty  during 
the  floor  debate  on  the  ERDA  bUl.  which  I 
expect  will  come  up  this  Wednesday  Decem- 
ber 12 


Thank  you  for  your  Intsrast  and  attention 
to  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  8.  Rxctruk. 
MemX>er  of  Congrau. 

EiEctrrrvE  Omcx  or  the  Prksidcnt. 
OrriCE  OP  Management  and  Budget. 
Washington,  DC.  December  12.  1972 
Hon  Ralph  S  Rscula, 
U  S  House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton,  DC 

Dear  Mr  Rxcula  :  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  December  10,  1873.  In  which 
you  noted  that  some  of  NASAs  faculties 
were  being  closed  and  that  well-trained  and 
very  capable  staff  were  being  released  You 
asked  whether.  In  establishing  the  proposed 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration It  would  be  possible  or  desirable  to 
transfer  some  of  these  NASA  personnel  and 
facilities  to  ERDA  In  order  to  avoid  losing 
these  skills  and  resources. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  excellent  sug- 
gestion, particularly  because  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  about  the  possible  loss 
from  government  service  of  these  valuable 
skills  and  resources,  a  loes  that  seemed  un- 
avoidable because  of  NASA's  post-Apollo 
scaling  down. 

Let  us  assure  you  that  Immediately  upon 
the  establishment  of  ERDA.  OMB  will  urge 
the  ERDA  Administrator  to  undertake  on  a 
priority  basis  and  In  consultation  with  the 
NASA  Administrator  a  thorough  review  of  all 
NASA  personnel  and  faclUtles  that  might 
otherwise  be  released  or  closed  down  At  the 
same  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  false  hopes 
for  the  talented  people  Involved.  As  you  can 
appreciate,  such  a  review  should  be  made  In 
the  context  of  meeting  ERDA's  scientific  and 
technical  requirements  and  decisions  relating 
to  any  transfers  must  be  made  by  ERDA  and 
worked  out  with  NASA.  My  personal  view. 
however.  Is  that  the  review  will  prove  fruit- 
ful and  worthwhile 

Again,  thank  you  for  this  suggestion  and 
let  me  express  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
House  will  act  favorably  and  without  delay 
on  HR  11510  so  that  we  may  get  on  with 
the  urgent  business  of  advancing  the  state  of 
energ>-  R&D  technology  to  meet  the  Nation  s 
energy  needs. 

Sincerely, 

Roy  L.  Ash. 

Director. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  should  bke  at  the  outset  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Mr.  Horton.  for  hav- 
ing yielded  this  time  from  his  allotment, 
and  to  congratulate  both  him  and  the 
distinguLshed  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  iMr 
HoLiriELDi  for  having  brought  before 
the  House  at  this  particular  moment  an 
imusually  timely  piece  of  legislation. 

This  legislation  can  be  extremely  use- 
ful in  that  it  draws  together  from  scat- 
tered locations  throughout  the  Federal 
executive  establishment  for  consolida- 
tion into  one  centrsil  administrative  ve- 
hicle all  those  activities  relating  to  re- 
search and  development  in  a  variety  of 
endeavors  aimed  at  replacing  our  cur- 
rent profound  reliance  upon  our  Na- 
tion s  fimte  supplies  of  petroleum. 

This  bill,  of  course,  does  not  create  or 
expand  any  such  effort  It  merely  creates 
the  executive  machinery  to  administer 
such  programs  as  we  have  heretofore  or- 
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dalned  and  must  in  the  very  near  future 
greatly  enlarge. 

The  merit  of  this  legislation,  I  believe. 
Is  that  It  proceeds  from  the  recognition 
that  the  energy  crisis  is  not  a  short-term 
problem,  but  rather  a  long-term  problem 
which  win  grow  Inexorably  worse,  more 
economically  binding  and  more  socially 
restricting,  until  we  do  find  some  alter- 
nate sources  to  replace  our  reliance  upon 
the  petroleum  resources  which  at  our 
present  rapidly  accelerating  rate  of  con- 
sumption will  be  exhausted  within  14 
or  15  years 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
very  fine  and  thoughtful  addiUonal 
views,  which  I  commend  to  all  our  col- 
leagues, which  are  included  in  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

I  would  gather  from  the  gentleman's 
statement  in  the  report  that  he  would 
disagree  with  the  President's  statement 
that  the  energy  crisis  may  be  over  in  a 
year's  time,  and  feels  that  our  problem 
is  indeed  very  serious  and  far-reaching 
and  will  not  be  solved  until  we  bring  in 
some  new  reserves  and  some  new  energ>- 
sources  to  compensate  for  our  lack  of 
petroleum 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Most  emphatically  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
This  is  a  long-run  problem  that  wiU  not 
be  solved  by  simply  curtailing  wasteful 
uses  of  energy,  although  that  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  its  immediate  alleviation 
The  long-range  solution  must  be  founded 
upon  new  discoveries  and  developments, 
and  these,  if  they  are  to  be  efficacious! 
must  be  funded  adequately.  We  can  only 
signal  our  intention  today  to  make  an 
earnest  beginning  toward  that  solution 
by  enactment  of  this  legislation.  This 
will  not  be  the  solution  itself.  We  are 
merely  creating  a  means  by  which  the 
solutions  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  he  referred  to  the  energy  trust 
fund,  the  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment trust  fund.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
Interest  in  this  approach.  Several  of  us 
have  introduced  legislation  which  calls 
for  $6  billion  a  year  and  for  developing 
a  reservoir  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
President  is  advocating  spending  $10  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years,  but  :  lost  of 
this  seems  to  be  in  areas  we  are  already 
engaged  in  and  does  not  encompass 
stretching  very  far  into  the  real  areas  of 
research  and  development  Does  the  gen- 
tleman really  feel  we  can  solve  this  Na- 
tion's energy  crisis  with  $10  billion  spent 
over  the  next  5  years? 

Mr.  WRIGHT  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  have  to  say  there  is  no 
way  in  which  we  could  expect  to  make 
truly  substantial  or  adequate  progress 
with  only  $10  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  That  would  be  only  $2  billion  a 
year.  We  need  at  least  $2  bilUon  alone 
to  pursue  the  types  of  inquiry  that  are 
anticipated  in  this  ver>'  leglslaUon,  such 
things  as  coal  research,  thermal  research, 
solar  research,  research  Into  the  possible 
use  of  fusion;  at  least  $2  billion  annually 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  5  years 


must  be  devoted  expressly  to  those  things 
if  we  are  to  reach  our  goal  of  seLf-suffl- 
ciency  before  the  oil  plays  out. 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  be  guilty  of 
the  biggest  possible  mistake  if  we  think 
too  small,  if  we  are  too  myopic,  too  timid 
in  our  approswh  to  the  problem,  because 
it  is  an  enormous  problem  that  has  been 
coming  upon  us  for  a  long  time.  For  a 
concerted  assault  uix)n  the  various  facets 
of  this  multipronged  i)roblem.  we  shall 
predictably  need  at  leat,!  $6  billion  a  year. 

I  enthusiastically  embrace  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  only  way  we  can  a.s,sure  ourselves  of 
the  long-range  solution  to  the  problem. 
ultimate  domestic  self-sufficiency,  is  by  a 
dedicated  trust  fund  with  sufficient  as- 
sured income  and  the  concomitant  com- 
mitment over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
solve  the  problem  through  not  only  re- 
search, but  also  a  variety  of  other  means, 
such  as  converting  Americans  from  our 
almost  singular  reliance  upon  the  private 
automobile  to  such  viable  alternatives  as 
mass  transportation  in  cities  where  this 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  in  my  earlier 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  32 
minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has  12 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  j-ield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  consideration. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  further  ques- 
tion, if  he  will  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  One  of  the  questions  I 
asked  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  a  minute  ago  was  whether 
this  program  is  contemplated  to  fund 
this  efifort  through  the  Treasury,  through 
the  general  revenue,  or  whether  it  is  con-  • 
templated  to  fund  it  through  a  trust  pro- 
gram? He  indicated  it  could  be  funded 
either  way.  but  he  suggested  it  ought  to 
come  from  the  general  revenue.  I  trust  I 
am  correctly  stating  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  import  of  his  response. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  statement  was 
that  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  au- 
thorization of  funding  of  future  pro- 
grams. That  has  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  committees  of  jurisdiction. 

I  have  no  prejudice  against  trust  fund- 
in?  or  against  pener.^l  revenue,  but  this 
is  a  reorganiration  bill  We  have  no  au- 
thority to  decree  In  this  bill  that  we 
shall  do  these  programs  by  trust  funding 
or  by  general  funds.  That  is  in  the  power 
of  other  committees. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if 
we  then  would  be  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions of  Impoundment,  which  could  be 
exercised  with  respect  to  funds  out  of 
the  General  Treasury?  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  thit  might  Imperil  these  en- 
ergy programs  or  affect  the  course  of 
their  direction,  contrary  to  the  intention 


of  the  Congress  in  support  of  the  argu- 
ment for  the  trust  fund? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the  point 
of  view  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  As  he  understands  and  as  the 
chairman  has  explained,  this  particular 
legislation  could  not  be  the  vehicle  for 
funding  these  programs.  It  does  not  at- 
temot  to  be.  and  for  us  to  attempt  so  to 
amend  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  ger- 
maneness rule. 

I  do  agree  emphatically  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  we  owe  to  the 
American  Nation  a  firm  a&surajice  from 
the  Congress  that  we  are  entirely  serious 
about  the  long-range  implications  of 
this  problem  and  that  we  fully  intend  to 
commit  sufficient  resources  over  a  pro- 
tracted period  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  my  view,  the  best  way  to  do  this  is 
by  means  of  a  trust  fund,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  suggested  and.  in 
fact,  has  embodied  In  a  bill  which  he  in- 
troduced. I  joined  with  him  in  that  bill 
and  expect  to  introduce  additional  leg- 
islation along  that  same  line. 

I  believe  this  energy  problem  is  too 
important  for  temporizing.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  single  most  significant  domestic 
problem  that  is  likely  to  face  the  Na- 
tion in  the  next  decade.  For  us  to  reb- 
entirely  upon  the  whims  and  vagaries  of 
the  process  of  annual  Presidential  rec- 
ommendations and  annual  congressional 
appropriations  is  not  properly  serving  the 
American  people.  And  those  are  my  basic 
arguments  for  supporting  a  trust  fund 
concept. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  are  faced  with  a  massive 
problem — one  that  vrill  be  with  us  for 
some  time,  one  that  will  require  a  major 
National  commitment  to  overcome.  What 
Is  needed  today  is  the  t5'pe  of  commit - 
ntr  which  enabled  this  Nation  to  place 
astronauts  on  the  Moon  in  less  than  a 
decade.  What  is  needed  is  the  type  of 
concentrated  commitment  which  made 
the  Manhattan  project — the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energ>' — possible. 

Where  is  the  money  going  to  come 
from?  Nobody  at  this  stage  seems  to 
know.  A  Federal  commitment  of  this 
magnitude  will  certainly  place  a  tremen- 
dous burden  on  general  revenues.  If  there 
is  an  economic  slowdown  due  to  the 
energy  crunch,  tax  receipts  will  fall  off. 
and  fall  off  drastically.  At  the  same  time. 
the  demand  for  Federal  ftmds  will  go 
up — more  money  for  food  supplies,  for 
welfare,  for  emergency  emplo.vment 
would  be  required — where  will  the  new 
funds  for  energy  research  come  from? 
The  only  responsible  sdtemative  for 
the  regular  flow  of  necessary-  funds  is  the 
establishment  of  a  trust  fund  The  trust 
fund  approach  has  man,v  advantages.  It 
establishes  an  independent  source  of 
funding  for  a  vltallj-  needed  national 
project.  It  would  isolate  energv-  research 
from  the  pressures  of  budgetar>-  politics. 
It  would  provide  insursuice  against 
arbitrary  decisions  by  the  Executive  to 
withhold  funding. 

We  have  taken  this  step  before.  In  the 
past  when  our  national  goals  have  de- 
manded a  large  commitment  of  funds 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  we  have 
turned  to  the  idea  of  a  trust  fund  Social 
security  and   the  highway   trust    fund 
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are  the  most  notable  examples.  Cnu  ef- 
fort In  energy-  research  and  development 
fits  closely  m  this  well-established 
pattern. 

A  small  tax  on  energy  consumption — 
gasoline,  natural  gas.  electricity,  and  pe- 
troleum products — would  rsiise  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  revenue.  For  example,  a 
4-cents-per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline  could 
raise  $4  billion  In  additional  revenue.  In 
addition  to  the  small  tax  on  gasoline.  I 
would  propose  three  other  sources  of 
trust  fund  revenue.  In  each  case  I  believe 
that  a  tax  exemption  or  refund  should 
be  provided  to  the  person  who  uses  rela- 
tively little  energ> — the  small  home- 
owner and  retailer.  The  financing  of  the 
trust  fund  should  be  as  progressive  as 
possible  and  be  drawn  from  the  larger 
and  usually  more  InefQclent  energy  users. 
First,  a  tax  on  natural  gas  of  10  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  would  raise  some 
$14  billion.  Second,  a  tax  on  electricity 
of  one-tenth-cent  per  kilowatt  could  be 
directed  to  the  trust  fund  and  would 
raise  some  $1  billion.  Finally,  a  tax  on 
the  various  tj-pes  of  fuel  oil  of  half  a 
penny  per  gallon  would  raise  as  much  as 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

A  total  trust  fund  of  about  $6  billion 
would  probably  be  adequate  certainly  at 
this  time.  The  money  would  be  used  not 
only  for  research  but  for  the  develop- 
ment, the  actual  bringing  Into  produc- 
tion or  use  of  new  energy  supplies. 
Among  the  types  of  energy  that  could  be 
developed  by  such  a  fund  are: 

Solar  energy  for  electricity  and  heat- 
ing and  cooling: 
Oil  Shale; 

Coal  gsisiflcatlon  and  liquefaction: 
Geothermal  energy: 
Fusion  research: 

Wind  power  and  the  utilization  of  tidal 
currents : 

Improved  transmission  of  electrical 
energy : 

Improved  generation  of  electricity — 
MHD: 
New  forms  of  conservation  devices; 
Alternatives   to   petroleum   as  a  fuel, 
such  as  hydrogen;  and. 

Utilization  of  ocean  thermal  gradients 
To  avoid  a  regressive  Impact,  I  would 
hope  that  the  tax  could  be  geared  to  the 
largest  and  most  mefflcient  users  of  en- 
ergy, tis  I  have  done  In  my  own  legis- 
lation. HR.  6194 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
an  ordinary  reorganization  bill  will  be 
enough  The  bill  before  the  House  today 
lacks  a  means  of  financing — and  without 
regular,  substantial  financing,  our  efTorts 
to  solve  the  energy  crisis  cannot  succeed 
I  hope  that  in  the  very  near  future, 
the  Congress  can  provide  for  a  system  of 
trust  fund  financing  of  our  Nation's 
needed  energy  research 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr  Hechler) 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  yielding  me  this  time,  and 
I  congratulate  him.  the  chairman,  and 
the  committee  for  bringing  forth  this 
legislation.  However,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  improvement*  in  the  structure. 


substance  and  philosophy  of  this  legis- 
lation which  deserve  considerable  re- 
medial work. 

Coal  is  at  last  coming  into  its  own 
In  various  measures  which  the  Nation  is 
now  talcing  which  should  have  been 
taken  long  ago.  As  a  result  of  poor  plan- 
ning. co€kl  research  was  starved  with 
peniues  while  nuclear  research  received 
all  the  Federal  emphasis  and  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  the  billions  of  dollars 
allocated. 

I  am  pleased  that  coal  is  getting  at 
least  some  attention  in  the  various  pieces 
of  legislation  which  the  Congress  Is  con- 
sidering. We  have  enough  coal  to  power 
our  society  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  concentrate  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Nation  on  the  development  of 
these  coal  resources  and  reserves,  and 
hasten  the  perfection  of  the  technology 
to  utilize  these  vast  coal  deposits  without 
damaging  the  health  of  our  people  or  the 
soil  and  streams. 

Representing  the  largest  coal-pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Nation.  I  would  &Ad 
that  it  is  essential  with  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional miners  who  will  be  employed  to 
mine  this  coal,  that  we  place  the  highest 
priority  on  the  value  of  a  human  life. 
The  preamble  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  clearly 
states; 

Congress  declaree  th*t  the  flrst  priority 
aj»cl  concern  of  all  in  the  ccwU  mining  indus- 
try must  be  the  health  and  safety  of  Its  most 
precious  resource — the  miner 

In  our  rush  to  set  up  energy  agencies 
and  administrative  superstructures  to 
meet  the  "energy  crisis."  we  are  forget- 
ting £uid  overlooking  the  human  ele- 
ment— how  these  measures  will  affect 
the  coal  miner,  the  consumer,  and  the 
average  working  man  and  woman 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  noted  in  the  com- 
mittee report  at  page  16  that  "some  of 
the  mining  technology  research  activi- 
ties '  will  remain  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
while  the  OfBce  of  Coal  Research  and 
several  related  activities  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  ERDA  The  theory  expressed  in 
the  bill  and  report  is  that  this  mining 
technology-  research  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port mine  health  and  safety  in  the  same 
agency. 

I  would  simply  state  that  although 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  primary  jurisdiction  over  coal  mine 
health  and  safety.  I  think  it  is  essential 
through  this  Congress  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  its 
successor  in  the  field  of  mine  safety — 
the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior— have  simply  failed  In  their 
mission  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  average  coal  miner  in  this  Nation 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation ever  since  1969  and  Senator  Har- 
Risow  WiixiAJis  has  in  the  Senate,  to 
transfer  jurisdiction  of  mine  health  and 
safety  out  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Department  of  LaUaor.  The 
past  and  present  enforcement  of  mine 
safety  is  In  the  hands  of  a  production- 
oriented  agency,  and  It  should  be  admin- 
istered by  an  employee-oriented  agency; 
namely,  the  Department  of  Labor.  Mr 


Chairman.  I  hope  some  consideration 
and  support  can  be  given  to  this  transfer, 
In  addition  to  transferring  the  remain- 
ing mining  technology  research  actlvliles 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  an  agency 
like  ERDA. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man  from  California  a  question  which 
many  of  us  have  been  concerned  about; 
whether  or  not  the  central  core  staff  of 
the  Atomic  Energy-  Commission  is  going 
to  comprise  ERDA,  and  whether  this 
would  give  the  proper  emphasis  to  coal? 
Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  get  the  flrst  part  of  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  deeply  concerned  by  the 
wholesale  transfer  of  many  administra- 
tive and  executive  personnel  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  ERDA. 
Will  this  result  In  an  overemphasis  of 
the  nuclear  side  of  ERDA's  activity?  I 
would  express  the  hope  and  ask  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  the  thought  of  the 
gentleman  from  CaJifomla  that  suffici- 
ent emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  fossil  fuels,  and  in  par- 
ticular coal,  in  the  administration  of 
ERDA?  We  must  move  forward  boldly 
and  aggressively  to  develop  the  full  po- 
tential of  coal.  We  must  not  submerge 
coal  in  an  agency  which  continues  to 
exert  a  nuclear  energy   bias. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  speaking  cannot  make  a  com- 
mitment on  any  kind  of  authorization 
or  appropriation.  That  has  to  go  Into  the 
committee  of  statutory  jurisdiction. 
However,  we  do  have  in  the  program  that 
has  been  submitted  to  the  President 
December  1,  by  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  Chair- 
man of  the  AEC.  the  table  here  which 
shows  practically  an  equal  amount  of 
money  would  be  spent  by  private  and 
Federal  agencies  for  the  use  of  coal.  For 
instsince.  in  the  private  sector,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  $3  billion  will  be  furnished 
by  private  sources. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 
Mr.    HOLIFIELD     Mr     Chairman,    I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hech- 

LCR>. 

The  Federal  recommendation  Is  $2,- 
175.000.000  If  we  put  those  together,  we 
have  the  practical  equivalent  of  the 
amount  that  Is  recommened  for  nuclear 
energy-  Now,  as  to  whether  those 
amounts  wlU  be  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lative committees  and  appropriated  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  this 
speaker  cannot  say. 

But  I  would  say  this  much;  that  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  re- 
alize very  deeply  the  importance  of  coal, 
and  anything  I  can  do  at  any  time  will 
be  done 

As  far  back  as  1961,  I  was  coming  out 
for  coal.  In  fact,  I  put  $5  million  into 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  back  in 
1961,  I  believe  it  was.  for  coal  research, 
and  it  was  knocked  out  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  from 
California  recall  that.  In  1961.  that  I 
broke  with  other  coal  State  representa- 
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lives  and  supported  the  Hanford  pro- 
ject? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  I  do  remember 
that. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  It 
was  at  political  n.^k  to  myself  that  I 
supporuxi  a  nuclear  project  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, and  now  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  reciprcx-ale 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Yes  The  genUeman 
showed  great  courage  at  that  time.  He 
deserves  a  page  or  perhaps  a  chapter  in 
"Profiles  in  Courage"  for  his  action,  be- 
cause I  know  that  he  did  it  at  some  politi- 
cal hazard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  a.s  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve the  near-term  supplies  of  energy 
must  come  from  coal,  in  addition  to  oil 
and  gas,  which  we  have,  but  particularly 
coal,  because  coal  will  be  here  long  after 
the  oil  and  gtis  have  been  depleted 

If  we  can  just  learn  to  use  coal  and 
mine  it  so  that  it  is  environmentally 
acceptable,  and  if  we  can  learn  to  burn 
it  and  to  transport  it  so  that  it  is  en- 
vlrorunentally  acceptable,  I  think  it  will 
take  us  a  long  way  toward  solution  of  our 
near-term  energy  problems. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  can  emphasize  the 
extraction  of  deep-minable  coal,  of 
which  we  have  seven  times  as  much  of 
the  low-sulfur  variety  as  we  do  of  strip- 
pable  reserves  which  can  be  mined  eco- 
nomically with  present  technology. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  that  we  are  getting 
amendments  by  the  bucketful.  Many 
Members  are  bringing  in  amendments  to 
this  blU. 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  worked 
on  by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  fuU 
committee,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  an  organizational  bill.  This  estab- 
lishes an  organization.  We  are  not 
changing  any  authority  that  any  of  the 
agencies  which  are  to  be  transferred  now 
have;  we  are  not  changing  any  of  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  committees  involved 
in  the  Congress:  we  are  not  changing 
any  of  the  laws  that  are  involved. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  establish 
an  organization  for  energy  research  and 
development,  and  I  hope  that  the  spon- 
sors of  these  amendments,  since  many 
of  the  amendments  have  policy  questions 
involved  In  them,  will  understand  that 
we  will  have  to  oppose  them. 

We  are  not  trying  to  establish  or  set 
policy  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price i . 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R.  11510  and  to 
express  my  complete  association  with  the 
explanatory  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  Holitikld.  TTiis 
bill  will  set  up  a  separate  agency  to  be 
called  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  or  ERDA.  to  carry 
out  a  coordinated  effort  on  all  forms  of 
energy  research  and  development.  This 
bill  also  establishes  a  separate  organiza- 
tion for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
nuclear  powerplants. 


I  cosponsored  the  legi.'^lation  here  un- 
der consideration.  The  hearings  aa  this 
bill  which  I  followed  with  interest,  only 
served  to  reinforce  my  judgment  that 
HJl.  11510  is  Indispensable  to  the  na- 
tional posture  that  must  be  assumed 
without  delay  in  the  face  of  our  energy 
dilemma. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  and  I  are  the  sole  re- 
maining charter  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He  served 
alternately  as  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  fair  10  years, 
and  when  he  yielded  the  chairmanship 
in  1971  to  devote  more  time  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  oo  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  was  privileged  to  as- 
sume his  high  position  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

From  our  long  association.  I  know  that 
Chet  Hollfield  understands  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  national  energy  problem  and 
has  the  rare  wisdom  to  convert  that 
knowledge  to  realistic  legislative  perspec- 
tive and  remedial  action. 

Understanding  the  true  nature  of  the 
energy  challenge  facing  this  country  is 
not  an  easy  task.  This  summer,  at  my 
request,  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  prepared  a  com- 
pilation of  information  and  an  analysis 
which  I  highly  recommend  for  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  energy  problem. 
It  is  in  a  print  captioned  "Understanding 
the  National  Energy-  Dilemma."  This  re- 
port covers  all  existing  and  potential  en- 
ergy sources.  The  committee  has  always 
taken  into  consideration  all  energy 
sources  in  light  of  the  interrelationship 
of  most  forms  of  energy. 

More  and  more  E>eople  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  energy-  is  the  very  life- 
blood  of  our  material  existence  on  earth. 
Our  aflfluence.  relatively  speaking,  our 
jobs,  industry,  health,  security,  and  gen- 
eral welfare,  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  more  energy 
at  our  command — a  major  portion  of 
which  is  in  the  form  of  electricity — than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  aver- 
age American  uses  as  much  energy  in 
just  a  few  years  as  half  the  population 
of  the  entire  world  consumes,  on  an  in- 
dividual basis,  in  a  full  year. 

But  we  have  seriously  neglected  to  face 
up  to  the  grow-th  rate  in  our  consump- 
tion of  energy,  and  to  our  trusteeship  to 
assure  that  future  generations  can  enjoy 
a  healthy  environment  and  an  abun- 
dance of  energy. 

Under  this  bill.  ERDA  will  see  to  it 
that  all  potential  energy-  sources  are  util- 
ized and  that  w-e  attain  energy  independ- 
ence at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Our 
posterity  will  thank  us  for  our  long- 
range  concern  and  R.  &  D  efforts 

This  bill  will  further  facihtate  the 
broader  use  of  one  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional assets — the  national  laboratories 
of  the  AEC.  These  laboratories  are  al- 
ready doing  research  work  in  areas  other 
than  nuclear  energy  The  Congress  long 
realized  the  importance  of  these  nation- 
al laboratories.  For  example,  in  1970  and 
in  1971.  in  recognition  of  the  preemin- 
ence of  the  facilities  and  the  talents  of 
those  who  work  In  them,  the  Congress 
broadened  the  charter  of  the  AEC  to  in- 
clude responsibilities  for  nonnudear  en- 
ergy R,  &  D.  in  the  charter  for  these 
laboratories.  These  laboratories  have  al- 


ready made  significant  progress  in  areas 
such  as  battery  development,  electric 
transmission,  improving  thermal  power 
cycles  and  reducing  environmental  ef- 
fects of  power  generators.  The  legislation 
before  us  combines  all  of  the  major  en- 
ergy development  facilities  in  the  Na- 
tion in  order  that  a  coordinated  attack 
can  be  made  on  the  problem  of  obtaining 
additional  energy  sources  which  are  en- 
vironmentally acceptable. 

ERD.^  will  continue  to  conduct  many 
important  programs,  most  of  them 
energy-related,  which  the  AEC  has  here- 
tofore been  carrying  out  with  much  suc- 
cess. One  of  these,  for  example,  is  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  a 
joint  program  of  the  AEC  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  NavT.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  Division  of  Naval  Reactors, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  AEC  portion 
of  this  program,  will  be  transferred  to 
ERDA. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report,  the 
Naval  Reactors  Division  has  made,  and  is 
making,  major  contributions  to  civilian 
nuclear  power  as  well  as  to  naval  nuclear 
propulsion.  The  report  expresses  the 
committee's  conviction  that  if  the  func- 
tions of  the  Naval  Reactors  Division  had 
not  been  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
AEC.  most  of  its  accomplishments  in 
both  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
and  in  the  area  of  nuclear  propulsion  of 
warships  probably  would  not  have  mate- 
rialized. 

How  well  I  recall  that  we  found  it  nec- 
essary to  buy  the  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  for  the  first  two  nuclear  subma- 
rines, the  Nautilus  and  SeavDol),  with 
AEC  funds  because  the  Nav-y  and  the 
DOD  were  reluctant  to  embark  on  the 
development  of  nuclear  propulsion.  I 
speak  from  first-hand  experience,  gained 
from  a  long  and  close  association  with 
the  Naval  Reactors  Program,  when  I  say 
that  it  is  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation 
for  the  functions  of  the  Naval  Reactors 
Division  to  remain  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  ERDA. 

I  commend  Mr  Holifizu),  his  com- 
mittee and  staff,  for  their  outstanding 
work  on  this  major  legislative  measure. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  cMxsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fisu) . 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
support  the  primary  intent  of  HJl. 
11510 — the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973 — which  is  to  centralize  Federal 
energy  research  and  development  efforts. 
The  creation  of  the  E^nergy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  is  a  logi- 
C£il  step  in  this  period  of  pressing  energy 
shortages.  It  should  be  applauded  and 
supported  by  the  House 

Tlie  scope  of  ERDA  .■?  research  and  po- 
tential utilization  techniques  is  broad 
and  open-ended  Among  the  potential 
enerRy  sources  that  will  be  explored  are: 
Solar  tidal,  wind,  hydrogen,  geothermal. 
amd  to  .<;ome  extent,  nuclear.  It  is  most 
important  that  ERDA  avoid  bias  in  favor 
of  any  one  energy  technique  and  I  ex- 
pect that  Congress  will  assure  that  It 
does.  Hopefully,  the  creation  of  ERDA 
means  that  the  serious  fragmentation  of 
Federal  energy  research  programs  is  at 
an  end  tmd  that  we  will  be  able  to  maxi- 
mize our  energy  potential  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  span. 
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But.  I  would  be  less  than  candid,  if  I 
did  not  also  express  deep  reservations 
about  the  contents  of  title  n  in  this  same 
bill.  TlUe  n  renames  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  the  "Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission." The  renamed  NEC  would  re- 
tain all  the  licensing  and  regulatory  au- 
thority now  placed  In  the  AEC  But  title 
n  is  more  than  mere  "housekeepmg" 
legislation.  Section  203ia)  assures  that 
the  NEC  would  retain  the  authority  to 
engage  in  or  contract  for  research  which 
it  deems  necessary  for  its  licensing  and 
regulatory  fimctions.  So.  while  ERDA 
will  be  allowed  to  conduct  research  re- 
garding nuclear  fusion  for  example,  the 
NEC  would  still  have  direct  control  over 
any  nuclear  safety  research. 

It  is  my  view  that  these  nuclear  safety 
research  functions  would  be  more 
properly  placed  elsewhere,  perhaps  in 
ERDA  itself.  Serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  adequacy  of  the  AEC's 
safety  standards  and  criteria.  No  Federal 
agency  should  be  the  sole  judge  of  the 
validity  or  appropriateness  of  its  actions. 
Certainly,  the  severe  unthinkable  trag- 
edy that  would  result  from  a  nuclear  ac- 
cident, makes  this  even  more  imperative 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  AEC. 

Earlier  in  this  session.  I  introduced 
legislation— H.R  11079 — which  would 
authorize  an  Independent  study  of  AEC 
safety  standards  and  regulations.  The 
comprehensive  study  would  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  My  bill  is  not  an 
antienergy  bill.  Right  now  nuclear 
energj-  represents  approximately  1  per- 
cent of  our  total  energy  resource  produc- 
tion. Such  a  review  of  AEC  safety  cri- 
teria is  essential  before  the  very  real 
energy  crisis  commits  this  Nation  to  an 
irrevocable  policy  regarding  nuclear 
power 

So.  while  I  am  gratified  at  the  creation 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration.  I  still  feel  that 
certain  elements  of  this  measure  warrant 
concern  Hopefully,  the  Congress  will  see 
fit  in  the  future  to  insure  tliat  nuclear 
power  activities  and  research  will  be  re- 
viewed in  the  proper  maimer 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzccl 

Ms  ABZUG  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  ver>- 
true,  as  my  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr  Hot- 
TOHi  has  said,  that  this  Is  a  bUl  which 
provides  for  a  very  needed  structure  for 
research  and  development  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  crucial  energy  problem 

I  believe  that  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  by  our  colleagues  in  the 
amendments  they  seek  to  brmg  before  us 
are  concerns  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee also  have  as  have  been  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
GtTDB  •  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr  RoantTHALi .  and  others  The  com- 
mittee, in  its  wtvlom.  did  not  seek  to 
favor  one  form  of  energy  over  another 

We.  on  the  committee,  must  see  to  it 
that,  in  the  development  of  this  very 
much  needed  organizational  structure, 
the  structure  itself  does  not  encourage 
an  imbalance  in  its  emphasis  The  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  balance  between  re- 
search In  the  fields  of  nuclear  and  fossil 


energy  as  opposed  to  other  forms  of 
energy,  such  as  solar  and  geothermal. 
IS  something  which  we  must  also  con- 
sider. 

We  do  have  a  responsibility  this  after- 
noon. In  working  with  this  bill,  to  see 
to  It  that  we  deal  with  these  questions 
and  safeguard  against  an  emphasis  in 
one  form  of  energy  as  against  another 
Most  particularly,  we  have  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  structures  lend  themselves 
not  only  to  looking  for  potential  energy 
sources,  but  also  to  encouraging  more 
efHclent  use  of  our  existing  energy 
sources. 

We  must  assure  ourselves  that  the 
structure  permits  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop renewable  forms  of  energy  which, 
for  the  future,  can  solve  our  energy  needs 
more  effectively  than  nonrenewable 
forms,  such  as  fossil  or  nuclear  energy 

If  the  structure  does  not  lend  itself 
to  these  factors  sufficiently,  we  should 
be  open  to  amendments  which  will  im- 
prove the  structure  of  the  new  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion. Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  very  weighty  problem  we  are 
charged  with  in  developing  the  research 
so  needed  for  the  critical  energy  problem 
we  confront  today 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
faced  today  with  an  issue  critical  to  the 
Nation's  future  There  is  general  agree- 
ment. I  think,  that  the  United  States 
must  achieve  a  balanced  energy  budget 
as  quickly  as  possible  To  do  .so.  we  must 
develop  a  wide  variety  of  new  energy 
sources  which  have  been  Ignored  In  the 
past,  improve  the  efficiency  of  existing 
methods  of  energy  supply,  and  substan- 
tially reduce  our  profligate  rate  of  growth 
in  energ>'  consumption 

The  question  before  the  Congress  is 
how  best  to  achieve  the  first  of  these 
goals  The  bill  before  us  today  is  one  solu- 
tion. I  rise  to  express  my  belief  that  there 
is  another — and  better — solution 

The  administrations  reorganization 
rlan.  the  creation  of  ERDA.  a  new  Energy- 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, has  several  serious  flaws,  both  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  Among  these 
are  The  inevitable  delays  caused  by  a 
large  bureaucratic  reshuffling,  the  ab- 
sence of  congressionally  deflned  objec- 
tives in  the  bill,  the  omission  of  some  ex- 
tremely Important  areas  of  research  from 
the  Agency's  jurisdiction,  and  the  heavy 
nuclear  bias  built  into  this  plan 

First.  I  submit  to  you  that  ERDA  Is 
only  half  a  job  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  need  a  complete,  fully  thought  out 
reorganization,  encompassing  both  en- 
ergy- production  and  energy  conservation. 
ERDA  unfortunately  does  not  accomplish 
this  It  Is  an  Incomplete  reorganization 
which  will  only  add  to  our  problems  a 
year  or  two  from  now  when  we  attempt 
to  fashion  the  final,  complete  reorganiza- 
tion Then  we  will  have  to  dissolve  or  at 
least  redesign  this  large  new  agency 
which  will  only  just  be  getting  off  the 
grotmd 

ERDA's  supporters  have  touted  this  as 
a  simple,  uncomplicated  bill,  but  It  Is  not. 
The  creation  of  a  new  agency  employing 
about  100.000  people  who  will  have  to  be 
redirected,  retrained,  reassigned,  or 
transferred  can  never  be  a  simple  un- 
dertaking 


Even  a  simple  reorganization  causes 
bureaucratic  tangles  and  inevitable  de- 
lays In  this  case,  whole  offices  and  de- 
partments will  have  to  be  fitted  into  a 
new  institution,  thousands  of  scientists 
will  get  new  bosses,  and  laboratories  new 
administrators  This  means  that  it  Is 
going  to  be  a  very  long  time  before  any 
research  actually  gets  done,  and  this  Is 
precisely  the  situation  we  are  trying  to 
correct  with  this  reorganization  I  sus- 
pect that  the  real  research  progress  will 
just  be  beginning  about  the  time  that 
Congress  adopts  its  full  reorganization 
plan 

ERDA  has  been  imder  study  for  many 
months  now.  but  the  final  bill  bears  the 
signs  of  a  too- hasty  consideration  Many 
extremely  Important  areas  of  research — 
including  basic  materials  research,  the 
critical  underpinning  on  which  all  future 
advances  are  based,  areas  of  oil  and  gas 
research,  important  areas  of  solar  re- 
search, fuel  cells,  areas  of  advanced  auto- 
motive research — all  these,  and  others, 
are  left  unmentloned 

Par  more  serious  is  the  absence  of  con- 
gressional guidance  in  setting  the  direc- 
tions in  which  ERDA  is  to  travel.  Con- 
gress should  not  now  neglect  its  author- 
ity to  provide  guidelines,  establishing  re- 
search and  development  priorities,  and 
set  funding  levels.  The  Congress  must  be 
unequivocal  in  stating  its  conviction  that 
what  we  need  in  the  long  nin  in  order  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  this  energy  crisis 
is  a  determined,  vigorous,  and  generous- 
ly funded  effort  to  develop  nonnuclear 
and  in  particular,  nonpolluting,  sources 
of  energy. 

Since  the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Act  was 
passed  in  1954.  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  spent  $3  9  billion  on  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  for  power. 
Today,  after  nearly  20  years  of  intense 
and  dedicated  effort,  nuclear  energy  pro- 
vides only  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
our  total  energy-  needs,  about  the  same 
contribution  as  firewood 

It  should  be  clear,  I  think,  that  what 
we  need  now  is  a  major  shift  in  empha- 
sis: a  new,  firm,  commitment  of  admin- 
istrative effort,  money,  and  scientific  ex- 
pertise to  the  badly  neglected  area  of 
nonnuclear  energy  sources. 

And  yet.  the  proposed  ERDA  will  take, 
by  Chairman  Ray's  own  description. 
about  90,000  AEC  employees  and  com- 
bine them  with  a  few  thousand  trans- 
ferred from  other  agencies  or  newly 
hired  In  other  words,  nearly  90  percent 
of  this  proposed  administrations  sclen- 
tLsts,  technicians,  and  administrators 
will  be  men  and  women  whose  profes- 
sional careers  have  been  spent  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  I  fall  to  see 
how  such  an  arrangement  can  possibly 
provide  the  right  background  for  the  kind 
of  redirected  effort  that  we  so  clearly 
need 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  nuclear  materials 
for  military  uses  will  be  included  in 
ERDA.  These  efforts  now  consume  near- 
ly $900  million  a  year  Such  a  vast  sum 
will  weigh  heavily  in  further  Increasing 
the  Unbalance  in  ERDA  s  efforts  in  favor 
of  nuclear  energy 

Weaponry  has.  of  course,  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  research  and 
development  of  new  energy  sources.  The 
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reorganization  bill  Itself  recognizes  this. 
by  providing  that  E3lDA's  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  a  report  within  1  year 
after  he  takes  office,  analyzmg  the  con- 
ditions for  a  possible  transfer  of  these 
military  functions  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Thus,  these  divLslons  may  be 
transferred  twice — with  hardly  a  chance 
to  get  settled  in  ERDA  t>efore  picking  up 
and  moving  on.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  sensible,  or  even  a  practical,  plan. 

To  get  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  hidden  nuclear  bias  In  the 
administration's  plan,  one  need  Mily  look 
at  the  recently  released  report,  "The  Na- 
tion's Energy  Future."  prepared  at  the 
President's  request  by  AEX:  Chairman. 
Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray. 

The  report  contains  recommendations 
for  spending  $10  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  on  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  administration  has  publicized 
it  as  a  major  effort,  involving  new  sup- 
plemental funding.  In  actual  fact,  only 
about  $3 '2  billion  of  the  total  is  new 
spending,  the  rest  has  already  been  com- 
mitted. But  this  is  not  the  full  extent  of 
the  misleading  information  arising  from 
this  report. 

The  report,  as  well  as  some  of  ERDA's 
most  prominent  supporters,  maintains 
that  more  than  76  percent  of  the  new 
money  is  allocated  for  nonnuclear  re- 
earch  and  development.  Of  this  76  per- 
cent. 23  percent  is  allocated  to  coal  re- 
search. 22  percent  to  increased  oil  and 
gas  production,  22  percent  to  energy 
conservatlcm  and  the  remaining  9  per- 
cent to  tl  e  use  of  renewable  resources — 
including  energy  from  solar,  geothermal. 
hydroelectric,  wind,  ocesuiic.  fusion,  and 
waste  material  sources. 

These  numbers  are  not  just  mislead- 
ing, they  are  wrong.  Of  the  proposed  $10 
billion  to  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, $4  09  billion,  or  40  percent — not 
24  percent — will  be  spent  on  nuclear, 
and  only  $1  44  billion  or  14  percent — not 
22  percent — vtill  be  spent  on  conserva- 
tion 

The  former  set  of  figures,  allocating 
24  percent  rather  than  4f  percent  to  nu- 
clear energy,  was  arrived  at  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  Table  2-1  of  the  report 
lists  a  recommended  national  program 
for  energy  R  k  D.  which  Includes  $12  5 
billion  of  estimated  private  spending 
which  might  "be  forthcoming  In  re- 
sponse to  vigorous  and  imaginative  Fed- 
eral leadership"  When  this  amount  is 
combined  with  the  smaller  Federal  fig- 
ures, one  arrives  at  the  publicized  figures. 
Although  I  have  no  wish  to  stir  up  un- 
needed  controversy  in  this  matter,  I  can 
only  characterize  the  presentation  of 
these  figures  in  the  report,  and  the  public 
testimony  of  ERDA's  leading  supporters 
In  this  matter  as  seriously  misleading. 

A  close  look  at  the  details  provided  in 
the  statistical  supplement  to  the  report 
reveals  more  inaccuracies — all  aimed  at 
hiding  the  extent  of  the  nuclear  bias  in 
this  report  For  example,  of  the  $460 
million  allocated  to  increasing  oil  and 
gas  producUon.  $147.7  million,  or  a  stag- 
gering 32  percent,  is  actually  proposed 
for  nuclear  applications.  Even  In  the 
conservation  area  we  find  the  same  pat- 
tern— of  the  $28.5  million  proposed  for 


improvements  in  shipping.  $12.5  million 
or  44  percent  goes  to  nuclear 

I  am  convinced  that  adoption  of  the 
ERDA  plan  v^ill  give  us  an  energy  re- 
search and  development  program  heavily 
weighted  toward  continuation  of  the 
status  quo — with  the  emphasis  still  on 
nuclear  energy — rather  than  the  new 
redirected  program  we  so  badly  need. 
As  I  see  it,  ERDA  combLnes  all  the  prob- 
lems of  a  complex  reorganization  with 
few  of  the  potential  virtues 

Why  then  should  we  undertake  this 
elaborate  yet  incomplete  reorganization 
when  there  is  before  us  a  simpler  and 
more  effective  alternative?  The  approach 
to  which  I  am  referring  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  week  by  a  unanimous 
vote — 80  to  20  As  presented  in  a  similar 
House  bill,  H.R.  11857.  the  alternative 
involves  the  creation  of  a  three-man 
council  headed  by  a  powerful  chairman. 
The  council — or  management  project,  as 
the  Senate  version  is  called — woiUd  be  a 
single,  identifiable  body,  responsible  for 
planning  and  administering  the  Federal 
Government's  research  and  development 
program.  All  departmental  jurisdic- 
tions— and,  I  might  add.  all  congressional 
committee  jurisdictions — would  be  left 
untouched.  The  council  would  simply  be 
superimposed  on  the  existing  structure 
and  could  immediately  begin  its  job  of 
planning,  coordinating,  and  administer- 
ing a  vigorous  new  program  of  normu- 
clear  energy  research  and  development. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
contain  congressionally  defined  research 
priorities  and  funding  levels,  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  arrangements  for  stimulat- 
ing joint  Federal-industry  endeavors. 
This  approach  will  not  affect  committee 
jurisdictions  and  will  therefore  avoid 
preempting  the  important  ongoing  work 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Committees. 

Positive  House  action  on  H.R.  11857 
would  result  in  prompt  final  action  in 
Congress,  for  there  would  be  no  difficult 
drawTi-out  conference  with  the  other 
body.  There  would  be  immediate  imple- 
mentation of  the  research  program  for 
there  would  be  no  delay  as  we  wait  for 
bureaucracy  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
tangles  of  reorganization.  And.  finally, 
there  would  be  no  unnecessary  problems 
a  year  or  two  from  now  when  we  reach 
agreement  on  the  complete  energy-  reor- 
ganization plan.  I  urge  the  House  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  alternative 
I  have  described  before  reaching  its  final 
decision  on  the  future  of  energy  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11510.  a  bill  to  re- 
organize and  consolidate  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  new- 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  in  a  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission 

In  the  psist  month,  this  Nation  has  had 
to  face  its  most  severe  energy  supply 
crisis  since  World  War  n  The  Arab  oil 
embargo,  combined  with  other  supply 
problems,  has  painted  a  very  dim  energj- 
picture  for  most  Americans.  Last  sum- 
mer, we  suffered  through  a  gasoline 
shortage  and  we  must  now  work  our  way 
through  both  a  fuel  oil  and  gasoline 
shortage  this  winter. 


The  respBMi  of  the  Congress  to  these 
problems  hMtieen  encouraging  The  ad- 
ministration was  slow  to  recognize  the 
severity  of  the  present  crisis,  but  the 
Congress  was  not.  Within  hours  of  the 
announced  Arab  oil  embargo,  this  body 
passed  legislation,  which  I  sponsored,  to 
require  the  allocation  0'  crude  oU  and 
petroleum  products.  In  addition,  legis- 
lation was  promptly  introduced  to  deal 
with  the  embargo,  even  before  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  address  to  the  Nation  on 
the  subject 

Smce  that  time,  the  Congress  has 
moved  forward  with  impressive  speed  to 
deal  with  a  v^ide  range  of  energy  emer- 
gency issues;  including  year-round  day- 
light saving  time,  nationwide  speed- 
limit  reduction,  research  and  develop- 
ment legislation,  and  H  R  11450,  the  na- 
tional energy  emergency  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week  and  which  I  supported. 

H.R  11450  seeks  to  provide  a  short- 
term  answer  to  the  energy  crisis,  and 
included  among  its  provisions  are  au- 
thorization for  a  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, extension  of  the  mandatory 
allocation  program  from  February  28. 
1975  to  May  15,  1975,  authorization  for 
conservation  and  transportation  con- 
trols, requirement  of  an  impact  state- 
ment from  the  President  on  unemploy- 
ment as  a  result  of  energy  shortages  so 
that  the  Congress  can  take  any  further 
action  indicated,  promotion  of  carpools. 
and  other  related  short-term  energy- 
saving  measures. 

The  Emergency  Energy-  Act  does  not 
give  to  the  Chief  Executive  any  powers 
greater  than  the  Chief  Executive  has  had 
in  the  jjast  during  other  national  emer- 
gencies. It  does,  however,  get  us  started 
on  the  road  to  energy  self-sufficiency 
which  Is  essentisd  to  the  well-being  of 
the  American  people,  and  the  continued 
strength  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislation 
which  we  have  before  us  now.  "SLR.  11510. 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act.  seeks  to 
achieve  a  long-term  solution  to  the  en- 
ergy crisis  by  ultimately  making  our 
Nation  completely  suid  totally  independ- 
ent of  foreign  energy  sources.  Some 
months  ago  I  introduced  legislation,  HJl. 
9974  and  H.R  9695.  which  embody  the 
concepts  Included  m  H.R.  11510,  and 
therefore,  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  House  is  moving  forward  positively 
today  to  take  action  on  a  bill  that  I  am 
firmly  convinced  holds  the  key  to  our 
future  Independence  as  far  as  energy 
sources  are  concerned^ 

The  Energy  Reoteanization  Act  will 
reorganize  and  consolidate  major  energy 
research  and  development — R  &  D.  func- 
tions In  the  Federal  Government.  The 
bill  provides  for  two  major  changes.  First. 
It  creates  an  independent  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
ERDA.  which  will  encompass  all  the 
nonregulatory  functions  of  the  Atomic 
Commission  and  energy-  R.  &  D.  func- 
tions from  other  agencies.  Second,  it 
renames  the  AEC  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission — NEC — which  will  adminis- 
ter powerplant  licensing  and  related 
regulatory-  functions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.   11510  Is  not  a 
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simple  measure  It  Is  a  highly  complex 
piece  of  legislation  which  irons  out  many 
dlfflcultles.  Reorganizing  the  Federal 
Government  to  better  respond  to  energy 
problems  is  a  difficult  task  The  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is  to 
be  complimented  for  their  thorough  and 
competent  handling  of  this  task.  The 
legislation  they  have  reported  was  care- 
fully drafted  to  deal  with  every  aspect  of 
the  problem  and  to  provide  an  improved 
response  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  area. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  H.R.  11510 
should  be  enacted  by  this  body.  I  have 
reached  this  conclusion  for  the  following 
reasons.  First.  H  R  11510  is  building  on 
an  already  existing  scientific  and  tech- 
nical base.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  other  research  units  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  a  long 
history  of  success  in  energy  R.  k  D.  and 
HR.  11510  wisely  utilizes  this  knowl- 
edge 

Second,  the  establishment  of  an  effi- 
cient organizatioiml  framework  for  en- 
ergy R.  &  D  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
achieve  energy  independence.  The  pres- 
ent Arab  oil  embargo  has  brought  home 
to  every  American  the  need  to  develop- 
energy  self-sufficiency.  To  achieve  this 
goal  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  we 
must  have  an  agency  coordinating  the 
energy  R.  k  D  needed  to  promote  devel- 
opment of  new  energy  sources. 

Third,  this  legislation  makes  good 
sense  from  an  administrative  and  cost 
standpoint.  H.R.  11510  wiU  consolidate 
many  diverse  energy  R.  St  D  functions 
and  bring  coordination  to  a  field  that  is 
presently  closer  to  chaos.  The  bill  will 
rid  the  Federal  Government  of  duplica- 
tive research  and  result  in  more  effective 
research.  It  will  provide  a  balanced  and 
sensible  approach  to  energy  R.  L  D 

Fourth,  this  bill  will  allow  this  Nation 
to  move  forward  in  a  coordinated  man- 
ner to  achieve  its  goal  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency  Most  energy  experts  agree 
that  we  will  have  to  rely  on  imported 
energy  sources  over  the  short  nm.  How- 
ever, we  can  break  this  reliance  on  for- 
eign so\irces.  If  we  begin  now  to  And 
new  sources  of  energy.  In  particular,  we 
need  to  demonstrate  commercial  feas- 
ibility for  coal  gasification,  geothermal 
energy,  solar  power,  shale  oil  and  ad- 
vanced power  cycles,  H  R.  11510  takes  a 
bold  step  in  this  direction. 

Fifth,  this  legislation  sets  the  proper 
priorities  for  emphasizing  energy  R.  k  D. 
Because  energy  R  k  D  plays  a  crucial 
role  in  shaping  future  energy  policy,  it 
Is  essential  that  the  priorities  we  shape 
today  will  solve  the  problems  of  tomor- 
row HR  11510  does  an  excellent  job  of 
outlining  these  priorities  Specifically, 
the  legislation  gives  the  new  energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
the  missions  of  R  i  D.  on:  first,  on  all 
forms  of  energy;  second,  energy  conser- 
vation: third,  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
liability: fourth,  environmental  research: 
fifth,  nuclear  production,  enrichment, 
and  distribution  activities;  and,  sixth, 
fusion  research. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11510  Is  an  im- 
portant measure  which  I  strongly  urge 
be  enacted  It  should  be  pointed  out. 
however,  that  the  road  to  energy  self- 


sufficiency  does  not  stop  with  this  bill. 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  ooacxjuoor  of  sev- 
eral other  measures  now  being  considered 
which  should  also  receive  action  These 
bills  include: 

HR.  9«5« — Geothermal  Energy  De- 
velopment Corporation  Act 

H  R  9«91— Coal  Gasification  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Act. 

H  R  9«92— Advanced  Power  Cycle  De- 
velopment Corporation  Act. 

HR  9«93-^hale  Oil  Development 
Corporation  Act 

H  R  9694 — Coal  UquefacUon  Corpora- 
tion Act 

HR.  11179— Solar  Heating  and  Cool- 
ing Etemonstration  Act  of  1973 

Mr  Chairman,  speedy  enactment  of 
HR,  11510  and  careful  consideration  of 
these  other  energy  research  tmd  develop- 
ment measures  will  hasten  the  arrival  of 
energy  self-sufficiency  In  the  United 
States.  Achieving  this  goal  will  be  diffi- 
cult and  costly,  but  I  have  every  faith 
we  will  reach  our  goal. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
meeting  this  challenge  and  resolving  it 
with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  before  us — ERDA— recognizes  that 
our  energy  problems  are  so  great  as  to 
require  the  full  spectrum  of  American 
technical  capability  in  developing  alter- 
native power  sources 

Under  the  Energ>-  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  public  and 
private  institutions  are  given  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  massive  effort  to 
renew  our  energy  capabilities.  Overall, 
practical  reorganization  is  called  for  in 
all  of  our  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. TWs  can  strengthen  our  R  k  D. 
programs,  and  clears  up  many  of  the 
Jurisdictional  conflicts. 

Wide  ranging  participation  by  private 
businesses,  universities,  and  other  re- 
search institutions  Is  appropriate  and 
well  advised,  for  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
contributions  these  bodies  have  made  in 
previous  scientific  endeavors. 

With  respect  to  developing  new  energy 
systems,  private  business  and  our  uni- 
versities are  vitally  Important  because  of 
the  wide  range  of  energy  research  and 
developing  programs  currently  being 
conducted  in  these  legislations. 

Research  and  development  projects 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search and  other  Federal  agencies  have 
already  brought  non-Federal  expertise  to 
bear  on  our  energy  problems. 

As  an  example.  I  will  point  out  that 
the  University  of  Texas  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  Is  deeply  Involved  in 
most  aspects  of  the  drive  for  new  energy 
sources. 

The  university's  Tokamak  particle  ac- 
celerator Is  one  of  less  than  a  half  dozen 
such  facilities  necessarj-  for  fusion  ener- 
gy- research 

Under  the  new  Federal  energy  orga- 
nization, provisions  ai^^aritle  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  pi^vate  business  and 
universities  in  energy  research,  and  I 
believe  these  provisions  exhibit  a  great 
deal  of  foresight. 

Section  108a  of  the  bill  now  before  us 
provides  ample  authority  for  a  wide  se- 


ries of  grants,  loans  and  contractual 
agreements  to  include  all  parts  of  the 
American  economy,  in  the  expanding  en- 
ergy research  effort 

Experience  has  clearly  shown  us  that 
our  universities  and  private  businesses 
are  rich  breeding  grounds  for  scientific 
and  technological  innovation 

I  believe  we  are  wise  to  include  these 
institutions  in  America's  new  and  re- 
vitalized energy  organization  By  doing 
so.  we  bolster  our  basic  economic  struc- 
tures while  acceleraUng  the  energj-  re- 
search effort  which  will  one  day  make 
our  country  self-sufficient  in  its  energy- 
needs. 

Mr  PREN2UEL  Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  H  R.  11510.  the  bUl  creating  a 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  may  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant energy  bill  we  will  pass  during  the 
93d  Congress.  Nothing  is  more  needed 
right  now  than  coordination  and  con- 
solidation of  energy  development.  We 
can  only  be  successful  in  developing  new 
technologies  if  we  coordinate  our  efforts. 

The  committee  has  taken  a  good  ad- 
ministration propossLl  and  improved  it 
greatly.  Not  only  do  we  get  through  it 
a  concentration  of  resources  and  efforts. 
we  get  in  addition  a  separation  of  nu- 
clear safety  regulations  and  licensing 
from  nuclear  development 

We  shall  surely  need  to  fund  this  ad- 
ministration on  a  basis  proportionate 
to  its  importance.  As  soon  as  House  and 
Senate  agree  on  the  organization  and  op- 
erations of  ERDA,  we  must  raise  our 
sights  and  provide  the  heavy  fimding 
needed  to  achieve  the  capability  of  ener- 
gy self-sufficiency. 

The  cost  of  fimding  has  been  esti- 
mated at  figures  ranging  from  $10  bil- 
lion over  5  years  to  much  higher  figures, 
I  hope  this  House,  or  at  least  those 
Members  who  support  this  bill,  is  will- 
ing to  make  a  financial  commitment  of 
that  magnitude.  It  simply  has  to  be 
done. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  the  bill  in- 
cludes development  of  most  energy 
sources  anyone  has  ever  heard  of.  and 
that  the  bill  does  not  exclude  research 
and  development  of  sources  unlisted,  or 
even  unknown,  at  this  time, 

I  think  its  a  great  bill.  I  hope  it  passes. 

Mr  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  establishes  an 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration which  will  have  admin- 
istrators In  five  areas:  fossil  energy  de- 
velopment; nuclear  energy  development: 
environment,  safety  and  conservation: 
research  and  advanced  energy  systems 
and  national  security. 

The  bill  transfers  to  this  new  agency 
energy  research  from  the  Department  of 
Interior,  primarily  on  coal  research,  with 
a  1974  budget  of  $106  million;  solar  and 
geothermal  energy-  research  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  with  a  1974 
budget  of  Just  over  $24  million;  and  air 
pollution  and  other  energy  research  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
with  a  1974  budget  of  another  $24  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  the  ERDA  will  contain 
all  nonregulatory  functions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Overall,  the  Agency 
will  allocate  about  $3  billion  in  funds. 

As  those  figures  indicate.  Mr  Chair- 
man, at  least  Initially  the  overwhelming 
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majority  of  funds  this  new  agency  will 
spend  will  be  targeted  for  nuclear-re- 
lated research  and  development  now  fall- 
ing within  the  realm  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

That  is  hardly  surprising  since  our  re- 
search and  development  efforts  to  date 
have  largely  been  concentrated  in  the  nu- 
clear area  If  that  is  to  be  faulted,  the 
blame  lies  with  a  Congress  which  has  not 
funded  wide-ranging  and  Imaginative 
energy  research  programs  in  the  past  at 
anywhere  near  adequate  levels,  and  with 
a  President  who  has  impounded  some  of 
the  funds  which  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided. My  concern  over  this  bill,  which  is 
after  all  just  a  reorganization  measure, 
is  that  it  not  be  viewed  as  a  signal  that 
the  Congress  Intends  to  put  the  lion's 
share  of  our  future  energy  development 
resources  in  the  nuclear  basket. 

Atomic  power  has  had  its  dedicated 
advocates  since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
ago  30  years  ago.  and  in  terms  of  fund- 
ing, nuclear  research  is  receiving  top  pri- 
ority by  our  Government.  Unfortunately, 
almost  all  of  this  money  has  gone  toward 
research  on  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  and  other  fission  reactors  which 
produce  a  great  deal  of  waste — in  the 
form  of  heat  and  radioactive  products 
which  must  be  permanently  stored.  Very 
little  is  being  spent  on  fusion  research, 
which  promises  to  produce  cleaner  smd 
safer  energy-  with  far  less  waste  than 
those  produced  by  nuclear  fission. 

Now.  I  am  sure  that  some  people  would 
and  could  go  on  for  sometime  giving  us 
reasons  for  that,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  not  entirely  at  fault.  But 
after  30  years  of  research,  our  energy 
output  today  from  nuclear  sources  alxjut 
equals  that  from  firewood  Given  that 
record,  I  do  think  it  would  be  short- 
sighted at  best  to  rely  heavily  on  nuclear 
power,  and  especially  fission,  to  meet  our 
future  energy  needs. 

The  fact  is  that  while  we  have  been 
told  time  and  again  that  nuclear  power 
is  safe,  and  that  no  major  accidents  af- 
fecting the  public  health  and  safety  have 
occurred,  a  number  of  scientists  have 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  safety 
of  nuclear  powerplants.  and  I  know  from 
experience  in  my  own  district  that  a 
great  many  people  are  tremendously 
leery  of  them. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
month.  A  newly  installed  evaporator 
spewed  7.000  gallons  of  radioactive  waste 
onto  the  ground  at  the  AEC  nuclear  facil- 
ity in  Richland.  Wash.  A  supersecret  de- 
vice for  making  uranium  for  weapons 
and  power  was  destroyed  in  an  experi- 
mental run  at  Oak  Ridge  Term  Scien- 
tists have  discovered  an  earthquake  fault 
just  2  miles  from  a  half  finished  nuclear 
powerplant  in  California.        (• 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
expert  enough  to  say  that  nuclear  power 
Is  safe  or  that  It  is  unsafe.  But  I  do 
know  that  our  first  concern  must  be  pub- 
lic safety,  that  the  stakes  involved  are 
exceedingly  high,  and  that  if  we  make  a 
mistake  the  disaster  could  be  almost  be- 
yond comprehension. 

What  It  all  bolls  down  to  is  that  we 
would  be  shorUslghted  and  stupid  to 
neglect  to  significantly  increase  our  re- 
search budgets  for  nonnuclear  forms  of 


energy  such  as  solar,  geothermal.  tidal, 
and  wind.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am 
voting  for  this  bill,  I  do  so  with  the  hope 
that  the  research  and  development  ef- 
forts of  the  ERDA  will  be  balanced  be- 
tween nuclear  and  other  types  of  re- 
search, and  that  nuclear  technology  will 
not  dominate  the  time,  and  the  energy 
and  the  financial  resources  of  this  agency. 

We  have  to  realize,  too.  that  a  re- 
organization of  government  to  more  effi- 
ciently and  logically  deal  with  our  energy 
research  efforts — as  badly  needed  as  that 
Is — will  not  get  us  through  what  is  a 
long-run  energy  crisis  if  we  have  an  "off- 
again-on-again"  administration  down- 
town. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  past  year  we 
have  had  four  different  energy  "czars" 
supposedly  leading  whatever  policymak- 
ing there  has  been  in  the  energy  field. 
What  Is  even  worse  is  that  after  every 
assertion  by  technical  experts  that  the 
situation  is  bad  and  belt  tightening  is  in 
order,  some  higher  up — like  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
or  even  the  President  himself — holds  a 
press  conferece  and  cheerily  guesses  that 
things  are  not  so  bad   after  all. 

That  pattern  is  disconcertingly  fa- 
miliar. For  2  years  we  have  been  told  that 
the  economy  is  getting  better,  when,  of 
course,  it  has  been  getting  worse.  Shades 
of  Herbert  Hoover — he  felt  prosperity 
was  just  around  the  comer  too! 

What  are  they  running  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a  govern- 
ment or  an  optimist  club? 

The  American  people  simply  do  not 
believe  predictions  that  infiation  is  being 
licked  and  that  the  economy  is  improv- 
ing. We  have  had  too  many  rosy  predic- 
tions, such  as  the  President's  speech  to 
the  longshoremen,  that  the  energy  crisis 
might  only  last  a  year  or  two. 

That  is  pure  100-percent  tmadulter- 
ated  baloney.  How  can  the  public  be 
expected  to  do  what  the  Nation's  welfare 
demands,  if  its  lesiders  do  not  level  with 
them.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  energy 
crisis  is  real,  and  that  it  Is  not  going  to 
go  away  in  a  year  or  two.  It  will  be  with 
us  for  a  decade.  It  is  going  to  be  incon- 
venient for  everyone  and  darned  painful 
for  some.  People  have  a  right  to  know 
that,  before  it  hits — not  after. 

There  is  one  group  around  which 
would  like  to  convince  us  all  that  we 
could  solve  this  crisis  by  eliminating  our 
environmental  protection  laws.  That  may 
sound  easy,  and  I  think  most  of  us  agree, 
for  example,  that  a  1-year  extension  may 
be  necessary  for  car  makers  to  comply 
with  auto  emission  standards.  But  a 
wholesale  repeal  of  our  recently  enacted 
environmental  laws  will  not  significantly 
help  us  alleviate  the  shortages  f£u;lng 
us — not  when  we  have  been  energy  glut- 
tons for  years. 

Some  people  point  to  the  present  crisis 
and  would  like  to  blame  the  whole  thing 
on  the  oil  companies,  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  excuse  them.  They  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  give  the  Government 
almost  every  type  of  Information — from 
their  major  stockholders  to  Information 
which  would  allow  us  to  determine  the 
degree  of  competition  in  the  industry — 
which  may  have  heU>ed  us  predict  and 
deal  with  this  situation. 


But  it  was  the  President  who  kept 
plentiful  foreign  oil — which  was  then 
cheap — out  of  the  country-  under  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  somehow  better  to 
"drain  America  first,"  That  policy  en- 
couraged the  draining  of  our  domestic 
resources  and  it  discouraged  oil  com- 
panies from  investing  in  oil  refineries  at 
home  and  we  are  paying  dearly  for  that 
today.  But  the  Congress  did  nothing  to 
reverse  it.  Neither  did  the  Congress  nor 
the  President  do  anything  to  eliminate 
our  Government's  reliance  on  oil  com- 
panies for  statistics  on  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves. 

Mr,  Chairman,  finding  scapegoats  at 
this  point  is  not  going  to  help  us  at  all. 
We  are  going  to  see  higher  prices,  and 
quite  possible  higher  taxes,  for  gas,  and 
shortages  are  going  to  get  a  lot  worse 
before  they  get  any  better  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  Government  has  to  stand 
by  while  gas  prices  go  through  the  roof 
or  oil  company  profits  triple. 

If  prices,  taxes,  profits,  or  unemploy- 
ment goes  up.  our  citizens  deserve  an  ac- 
counting for  it.  And  to  do  that  we  are 
going  to  need  far  more  information  about 
ail  aspects  of  the  energy  cninch  than 
Government  has  available  today. 

We  al.so  owe  people  some  guarantees, 
that  higher  prices  will  not  mean  price 
gouging  and  that  higher  profits  will  not 
mean  windfall  profits.  People  should  be 
guaranteed  that  shortages  will  not  be 
used  by  the  oil  companies  to  drive  their 
competition  out  of  business;  that  in- 
creased taxes  will  be  used  not  for  allo- 
cating fuel  to  the  rich,  but  to  give  gov- 
ernment additicMxal  funds  for  energy  re- 
search and  development;  and  that  ra- 
tioning, when  we  finally  do  have  it,  will 
not  assure  adequate  fuel  only  to  those  in- 
genious enough  to  cheat  "the  system." 

Above  all,  our  people  must  be  guaran- 
teed that  the  oil  industry,  which  did  a 
great  deal  to  get  us  into  this  mess,  will 
not  be  entrusted  to  get  us  out  of  It, 

Thirty  years  ago.  Mr,  Chairman,  when 
speaking  about  the  depression.  Will 
Rogers  said  that  kids  did  not  believe  that 
politicians  could  get  the  country  out  of 
the  mess  it  was  in,  Rogers  disagreed. 
He  remarked: 

If  Ignorance  got  us  in,  why  can't  It  get  us 
out? 

That  pretty  much  seems  to  be  the  at- 
titude of  those  in  Grovemment  who  want 
to  rely  on  oil  company  judgments  to  get 
us  out  of  the  energy  crunch. 

It  .seems  that  the  energy  crisis  hfiis  cre- 
ated a  .situation  where  Industn'-doml- 
nat.ed  advLsory  committees  may  be  mak- 
ing, quite  possibly  in  secret.  Government 
decisions  which  guide  our  actions  in 
dealing  with  energy  shortages.  That  may 
make  sense  if  you  could  expect  oil  com- 
pany executives  to  distribute  their  oil 
solely  on  the  basis  of  what  was  good 
for  the  country.  But,  alas,  what  is  good 
for  the  country  is  sometimes  not  what  is 
good  for  Standard  Oil  Because  business 
executives  will  feel  great  pressure  to 
make  decisions  which  will  maximize 
profits  and  maximize  retum.«  to  stock- 
holders, they  cannot  be  allowed  to  cypter- 
mlne  what  Government  policy  will  be 

It  is  for  ihi.s  reason  that  I  intend  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  an  amend- 
ment by  my  colleague  Mr  Ski BKR LING,  to 
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limit  membership  In  advisory  commit- 
tees created  under  this  bill  so  that  no 
more  than  one -third  of  the  total  will  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  indus- 
tries which  produce,  develop  or  research 
energy  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  con- 
servation of  fuel  is  the  only  assurance 
we  have  that  we  can  ride  out  our  short- 
ages in  the  short  run.  smd  research  and 
development  of  a  wide-ranging  host  of 
energy  resources  is  really  the  only 
answer  in  the  long  run.  Unfortionately. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  this  House  has 
the  commitment  to  put  our  energy  re- 
search resources  where  they  belong.  Only 
passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  that  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Jackson  and  passed 
recently  by  the  Senate — committing  us 
to  a  $20  billion  and  10-year  effort  in 
energy  research  and  development — will 
prove  that.  This  reorganization  bill,  as 
needed  as  it  is,  will  not  solve  much  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  that  kind  of 
commitment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  *of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  welcome  the  enactment  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act.  The  present  energy  crisis  has 
pointed  up  all  too  clearly  the  need  for  a 
well-managed,  centrally  directed  attack 
on  our  energy  problems  Only  through 
careful,  coordinated  and  appropriate 
planning  can  we  bring  the  United  States 
as  close  to  energy  self-suflBciency  as  pos- 
sible in  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  this  bill 
includes  an  office  of  Research  and  Ad- 
vanced Energy  Systems,  to  be  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Administrator,  with  the 
responsibility  for  exploring  new  areas  of 
energy  potential:  solar,  geothermal. 
tides  and  wind.  In  developing  these  new 
energy  resources,  ingenuity  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.  We  can  no  longer 
rely  on  traditional  energy  plans  involv- 
ing fossil  fuels,  programs  which  have  led 
to  the  Inevitable  depletion  of  limited 
resources.  Our  attention  must  turn  to- 
ward new.  clean,  abundant  and  largely 
untapped  forms  of  energy. 

The  United  States  has  always  prided 
Itself  on  our  technological  know-how 
and  expertise,  our  ability  to  solve  mech- 
anistic problems,  «md  our  Ingenuity 
and  creativity  The  San  Francisco  Bay 
a»ea,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representmg  part,  is  particularly  Itnown 
for  its  wealth  of  talent  and  expertise  in 
sophisticated  technological  areas.  A 
number  of  the  Nations  leading  uni- 
versities, research  institutes,  and  aero- 
space mdustnes  located  around  San 
Francisco  Bay  have  recently  experienced 
job  cutbacks,  but  now  have  the  oppor- 
tumty  to  focus  their  attention  and  skills 
on  energy  problems.  Congressional  in- 
terest is  evident  in  this  legislation  and 
we  will  soon  be  appropriating  moneys  to 
finance  research  grants  in  this  critical 
area 

While  I  am  certainly  not  qualified  to 
judge  the  feasibility  of  any  particular 
energy  system,  one  concept  has  caught 
my  attention  and  stirred  my  imagina- 
tion— harnessing  the  wind.  Wind  power 
Is  not  only  clean,  but  also  abundant,  and 
limitless  In  some  areas  like  the  San 
Francisco  Bay.  winds  are  consistent,  con- 
stant and  prevailing  Statistics  from  the 


n.S.  Deptu-tment  of  Commerce,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, on  wind  velocitj-  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Airport  for  1972  show  that  the 
mean  speed  of  the  wind  there  is  10.5 
miles  per  hour,  with  a  mean  low  of  6.8 
miles  per  hour  in  December  and  a  mean 
high  of  14  miles  per  hour  in  June,  indi- 
cating remarkable  consistency.  On  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  Western  United 
States,  the  potential  is  even  greater. 

While  much  of  the  research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  this  area  sounds  like 
GuUiver's  Travels  or  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, the  January  1973  issue  of  Environ- 
ment has  a  fascinating  artiel^  on  wind- 
mills, citing  significant  dev^pments  in 
the  Isist  50  years,  particularly  the  work 
of  Professor  Heronemus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  A  number  of  other 
sources  indicate  that  the  potential  for 
developing  wind  power  is  far-reaching. 
Although  there  are  obvious  drawbacks  in 
each  unexplored  field — harnessing  the 
wind  may  require  the  erection  of  aesthet- 
ically displeasing  wind-catching  struc- 
tures, for  example — I  would  hope  that  we 
can  remain  as  openminded  as  possible, 
entertaining  a  variety  of  new  and  inno- 
vative concepts  for  energy  research  and 
development.  The  use  of  wind  power  is 
certainly  only  one  example  of  what  we 
might  do. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not 
merely  to  join  me  in  supporting  the  pas- 
sage of  this  important  legislation,  but  in 
encouraging  their  constituents,  universi- 
ties and  research  institutes,  and  private 
businesses  to  use  this  legislation  and  their 
own  creative  powers  as  the  starting  point 
for  innovative  and  successful  solutions  to 
the  challenge  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
11510.  a  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation, designed  to  manage  our  nation- 
wide technical  scientific  capabilities  for 
the  achievement  of  that  degree  of  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency  so  obviously  needed 
today. 

Our  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, led  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HoLiriELD>  worked  dili- 
gently on  this  crucial  bill  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  friend  for  his  guidance. 

It  is  essential  that  we  establish.  In 
this  country,  an  organization  to  assure 
the  future  availability  of  enough  energy 
at  a  reasonable  cost  to  our  economy  and 
to  our  environment.  It  is  clear  to  all  who 
attended  the  recent  hearings  on  this  bill, 
that  there  is  a  consensus  throughout  this 
country  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration— ERDA.  I  can  see  at  least 
three  valid  and  independent  reasons  for 
the  creation  of  ERDA  now:  First,  to 
organize  an  efficient  and  directed  na- 
tional effort  in  energy  research;  second, 
to  set  limits  on  energy  cost  and  thus  re- 
establish price  elasticity;  and  third,  to 
assure  our  continued  independence  as  a 
sovereign  nation. 

The  Increasing  dependence  of  the 
Western  World  on  foreign  sources  of 
crude  oil  has  recently  become  a  political 
weapon  of  some  oil-rich  nations  The 
American  people  cannot  and  will  not 
submit  to  such  blackmail.  In  contrast  to 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  other  in- 


dustrialized nations  of  the  West,  this 
attack  on  our  independence  finds  us 
ready  and  able  to  face  the  challenge  The 
energy  crisis  was  not  an  unexpected 
event.  Its  symptoms  have  been  known 
to  us  for  years,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  foreign  policy.  But  It  took  the 
recent  embargo  by  some  Arab  nations, 
to  galvanize  our  determination,  and  to 
quickly  reach  a  consensus  on  what  other- 
wise would  have  taken  years  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  public  should  not  be  mislead  to 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  ERDA 
can  solve  our  energy  shortage  overnight. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  remainder  of 
this  decade  will  entail  a  certain  degree 
of  hardship  for  all  of  us.  But  ERDA 
allows  us  to  look  forward  to  the  1980s 
and  beyond  with  a  new  hope  for  an 
abundant  supply  of  energy,  a  clean  and 
healthful  environment,  and  a  better 
quality  of  life. 

The  sooner  we  start  on  this  great  en- 
deavor the  better  the  chance  to  mini- 
mize the  discomfort  and  economic  dis- 
location; the  better  chance  for  early 
success. 

The  good  Lord  has  blessed  this  Nation 
with  resources  in  oil.  gas,  coal  and  urani- 
um whose  total  energy  potential  is  more 
than  20  times  that  of  all  the  Middle 
Eastern  oil  fields.  More  importantly,  the 
United  States  is  blessed  with  enormous 
Industrial,  technological  and  scientific 
capabilities.  ERDA  will  marshal  these 
capabilities  into  a  coordinated  whole. 
The  United  States  can  point  with  pride 
to  a  history  of  precedents  of  such  na- 
tional efforts:  the  Manhattan  Project 
during  the  dark  days  of  World  War  n, 
and  more  recently  our  national  effort  to 
place  a  man  on  the  Moon.  There  should 
be  no  doubt,  that  this  Nation,  once  mo- 
tivated as  we  now  are,  can  reach  the 
technological,  managerial  and  institu- 
tional greatness  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  expect.  The  mission  Is 
clear,  the  plans  are  ready;  let  us  not 
delay. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  western 
Pennsylvania,  including  my  home  dis- 
trict, occupies  a  very  special  position  in 
energy  research  and  development  of  en- 
ergy resources.  Western  Pennsylvania  is 
the  cradle  of  the  coal  industry,  the  oil 
industry  and  the  nuclear  power  industry. 
In  addition,  this  region  has  led  the  Na- 
tion in  pollution  control  since  the  pio- 
neering days  of  the  now  famous  Pitts- 
burgh Renaissance  With  such  a  history, 
and.  furthermore,  with  the  second  larg- 
est concentration  of  universities  and  re- 
.search  laboratories  In  this  country,  the 
Pittsburgh  region  should  play  a  highly 
significant  part  In  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  ERDA. 

Because  of  our  deep  Interest  in  both 
fossil  as  well  as  nuclear  energy  and  be- 
cause  of  our  historical  position  in  re- 
source development  of  both  kinds,  fossil 
as  well  as  nuclear,  we  can  present  a  fair 
and  impartial  position  on  the  question 
of  development  priorities. 

There  Is  a  real  concern  over  the  lack 
of  cwlequate  funding  and  achievement  in 
the  search  for  safe  and  clean  utilization 
of  fossil  fuel.  Let  us  no  longer  place  coal, 
our  most  abundant  domestic  fuel  In  a 
poor  second  place. 
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Unforiunat-eiy.  current  expertise  is  not 
sufficient  to  cope  wiih  the  need  to  use 
much  greater  quantlUe.s  of  coal  than  we 
have  been  using  and  to  burn  that  coal  in 
a  clean  almost -pollution  free  way. 

In  Lhia  regard.  I  v,a.s  heartened  by  the 
testimony  of  Roy  .Ai;h  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Managenieni  and  Budget. 

During  our  hearings.  I  asked  him 
about  the  disproportionate  funding,  in 
the  past,  of  coal  research  to  nuclear 
energy   research. 

I  explained  to  him  that  my  hope  In 
supporting  Uie  ERDA  bill  was  that  under 
ERDA,  coal  research  would  not  be 
treated  as  an  orphan  but  with  special  Im- 
portance. 

Acknowledging  the  need  for  greater 
emphasis  on  and  funds  for  coal  research. 
Ash  said: 

There  is  plenty  to  be  done  and  as  the 
Chairman  has  said,  we  have  been  remlsb  and 
have  not  been  doing  what  might  have  been 
done.  Now  is  the  time  to  concentrate  all  of 
the  resources  that  can  be  effectively  em- 
ployed to  get  at  the  nonnuclear  fuel  poten- 
tials and  that  this  country  has. 

I  am  certain  that  the  management 
of  ERDA  will  recognize  the  merit  of  this 
concern,  and  promptly  Initiate  an  un- 
precedented expansion  of  the  necessity 
research  and  development  in  coal  tech- 
nology, and  follow  through  with  the  as- 
sociated demonstrated  plants. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
concurrent  formation  of  the  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission — NEC — which  will 
henceforth  be  the  regulatory  agency  for 
the  nuclear  Industry.  I  hope  that  the 
large  effort  In  standardization,  and  the 
streamlining  of  the  licensing  process,  so 
well  under  way.  will  continue  without 
loss  of  momentum.  The  Nation  can  ill 
afford  to  have  these  expensive  and  neces- 
sary generating  capacities  sit  idle  while 
the  call  for  power  is  heard  throughout 
the  land.  Neither  can  the  NaUon  afford 
to  take  chances  with  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  and  the  long  range 
quality  of  the  environment.  We  have 
confidence  that  the  new  NEC  wUl  pursue 
the  public  interest  and  the  naUonaJ  ob- 
jective with  due  consideration  to  the 
above  concerns. 

I  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  H.R. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  11510.  a  bUl  to  "reorga- 
nize and  consolidate  certain  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  a  new  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion and  in  a  Nuclear  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
management  of  such  functions." 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  its  fine  work 
in  bringing  this  proposal  so  expeditiously 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  energy  crisis 
is  upon  us  now.  It  Is  not  new.  There  have 
been  warnings  of  Its  coming  for  the  past 
25  years. 

A  report  to  the  President  was  made  in 
1952  by  the  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission,  commonly  called  the  Paley 
Commission  after  Its  chairman.  William 
8.  Paley. 

Volume  3  of  this  5-volume  study  Is 
devoted  to  the  outlook  for  energy  sources. 


It  looks  at  energy  as  a  single  resource  re- 
quirement for  our  Nation,  and  breaks 
this  down  into  four  studies  of  oil,  natu- 
ral gas,  coal,  and  electric  energy. 
It  said  then : 

A  supply  of  energy  sufficient  to  meet  the 
total  demand  of  the  United  SUtes  can  be 
achieved  without  prohibitive  increases  in 
real  costs  only  if  the  Nation  looks  at  Its  ener- 
gy resources  as  a  whole:  only  if  It  exploits 
fully  the  shifting  interrelationships  among 
various  sources  of  energy;  only  if  it  takes 
the  fullest  economic  and  technical  advantage 
of  the  flexibilities  In  end-use.  in  distribution. 
In  drawing  on  each  energy  source  for  lU  best 
and  most  efficient  contribution. 

The  study  made  clear  projections  of 
U.S.  energy  demands  for  1975  that  are 
proving  to  be  exceptionally  valid.  The 
situation  today  is  essentially  that  pro- 
jected by  the  Paley  Commission  almost 
25  years  ago. 

Since  then,  we  have  continued  our  re- 
search aggressively  in  only  one  area — 
nuclear  energy,  but  we  have  devoted  in- 
sufficient research  efforts  to  other  kinds 
of  energy. 

By  1962,  when  Joe  Swidler  became 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  growing  demands  for  all 
kinds  of  energy  were  reaching  critical 
proportions  and  alarms  were  sounded  by 
the  FPC  that  we  had  to  act  aggressively 
on  many  fronts  in  order  to  meet  rising 
energj-  demands  In  timely  fashion. 

Early  In  1967  In  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, "Protecting  Our  Natural  Heritage," 
President  Johnson  asked  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  his  science 
advisor.  Dr.  Homlg.  to  make  recom- 
mendations relating  to  energy  policy 
analysis  and  coordination.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  stated  that: 

The  number  and  complexity  of  Federal  de- 
cisions on  energy  issues  have  been  Increasing, 
as  demand  grows  and  competitive  situations 
change.  Often  decisions  In  one  agency  and 
under  one  set  of  laws— whether  they  be 
regulatory  standards,  tax  rules  or  other  pro- 
visions—have implications  for  other  agencies 
and  other  laws,  and  for  the  total  energy 
industry.  V?e  must  better  undersUnd  our 
future  energy  needs  and  resources.  We  must 
make  certain  our  policies  are  directed  to- 
wards achieving  these  needs  and  developing 
those  resources. 

Mr.  Johnson  went  on  to  say  that  he 
was  "directing  the  President's  Science 
Adviser  and  his  Office  of  Science  and 
Technolog>-  to  sponsor  a  thorough  study 
of  energ>-  resources  and  to  engage  the 
necessary  staff  to  coordinate  energj- 
pollcy  on  a  Government- wide  basis." 

Then  In  1970,  only  3  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  blue-ribbon  Cabinet-level 
task  force,  after  considerable  study,  rec- 
ommended that  oil  import  quotas  be 
abolished  to  provide  more  adequate  sup- 
plies at  lesser  prices.  But  this  recommen- 
dation was  not  adopted  until  the  spring 
of  1973  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition 
from  the  domestic  oil  Industry. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no  further  need 
for  study.  There  is.  however,  a  need  for 
effective  action  on  energy  matters — now. 
Recriminations  and  excuses — from  any 
sector  of  our  national  society— will  not 
aid  us  now.  What  we  must  do  is  utilize 
the  recommendations  of  our  distin- 
guished commissions  and  experts  and  in- 
vest heavily  in  areas  of  energj  research 


that  offer  hope  for  tomorrow's  needs.  To- 
day's problems  will  center  on  allocating 
pieces  of  the  shrunken  energy  pie  fairly 
and  equitably— until  tomorrow's  re- 
search can  bear  fruit.  I  trust  this  direc- 
tion can  be  achieved  by  the  direction, 
authorities  and  funding  provided  by  this 
bill. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. We  need  it.— and  it  comes  In  the 
nick  of  time— to  enable  us  to  respond  to 
our  long-range  energy  problem  with  full 
national  focus,  effectiveness,  and  wiU. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  Chet 
HoLiFiELD.  and  the  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  Frank  Hor- 
TON.  for  their  excellent  work  on  this  im- 
portant measure  and  for  the  fine  ex- 
planatory report  accompanying  this  bill. 

I  note,  for  example,  on  page  20  of  the 
r^ort.  the  committee's  comment  that 
ERDA  should  be  able  to  use  to  good  ad- 
vantage the  types  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments that  the  AEC  has  successfully 
employed.  I  am  familiar  with  this  cate- 
gory of  relaUvely  complex  but  highlj- 
effecUve  agreements  that  the  AEC  has 
pioneered  so  successfully.  An  excellent 
example  is  the  study  now  underway  pur- 
suant to  a  cooperaUve  agreement  by  the 
AEC.  the  Arizona  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Water  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  the  Arizona  Pubhc 
Service  Co..  Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Co 
and  Salt  River  Project  Agricultural 
Improvement  and  Power  District. 

"Through  an  effective  pooling  of  the 
techmcal  expertise  of  these  agencies  de- 
tailed geological  and  seismological  in- 
vestigations of  mutual  interest  are  being 
conducted,  at  modest,  shared  cost  in  the 
vicinity  of  Yuma  to  ascertain  basic  data 
that  wiU  contribute  to  sound  determina- 
tions respecting  long-range  solutions  to 
water  and  power  needs  of  Arizona  and 
the  Southwest.  The  AEC  has  a  particular 
taterest  m  nuclear  desalting,  to  which 
the  results  of  this  study  may  relate  in 
some  respects,  and  in  a  possible  coordl- 
natlve  relationship  between  aspects  of 
Planning  for  the  power  requirements  of 
Arizona  and  the  discussions  between  the 
umted  SUtes  and  Mexico  regarding  po- 
tential nuclear  desalting  proiects  I  take 
It  that  ERDA  will  continue  with  this 
study,  which  it  will  inherit  as  part  of  the 
functions  transferred  from  the  AEC 

I  endorse  the  validity  and  soundness  of 
the  committee's  comments  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  major  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman  first 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holitiild)  whose 
leadership  is  directed  toward  the  esub- 
llshment  of  an  Energj-  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  His  impor- 
tant work  In  this  field  has  caused  the 
Congress  to  consider  this  Important  mat- 
ter. The  current  energy  shorUge  presents 
a  short-run  crisis  and  a  long-run  chal- 
lenge. 

Most  citizens  cheerfully  accept  a  policy 
of  equal  sacrifice  when  confronted  with 
the  energy  shortage.  And.  Amencans  are 
at  their  best  when  challenged  to  engage 
In  a  grand  enterprise  We,  as  a  Nation 
must  accept  the  challenge. 
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One  abundant  source  of  energy  that 
is  available  as  a  substitute  for  foreign 
petroleum  for  power  generation  and  en- 
ergy extraction  is  the  ocean. 

Major  power  generating  concepts  to 
exploit  the  ocean's  potentials  fall  in  two 
categories.  First,  those  which  employ  the 
advantages  of  the  sea  environment,  and 
second,  those  which  derive  pwwer  from 
the  various  forms  of  abundant  energy 
found  in  the  sea.  The  first  category  in- 
cludes powerplants — conventional  and 
nuclear — Installed  on  the  oceam  floor,  on 
artificial  islands,  or  possibly  on  large 
stable  surface  or  subsurface  platforms 
moored  off  the  coast  This  category  also 
would  include  powerplants  built  on  shore 
with  their  cooling  water  intakes  and  dis- 
charges located  seaward  to  minimize 
thermal  or  antiesthetlc  effects. 

The  second  category  encompasses  gen- 
eration of  electric  power  from  the  energy 
of  ocean  tides,  waves,  currents,  thermal 
gradients,  winds,  geothermal  sources, 
and  other  sources.  The  leading  oceans' 
energy  source  now  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  however,  is  offshore  oil  and  gas 

The  following  topics  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed: 

1    Offshore  Oil  and  G«s 

2.  Offshore  Nuclear  Powerplants. 

3  Tld*!  Power  Project* 

4  Offshore  Wind  Power  Concept 

5.  Sea-Based  Solar  Power  System  (Thermal 
Or»dlent) 

6  Wave  Energy  Converters 

7  Nuclear  Fusion  Using  Deuterium  From 
Sea  Water 

1.  orrsHORZ   ou.    and   gas 

Geologists  regard  the  Outer  ConUnen- 
tal  Shelf  and  slope  of  the  United  States 
and  offshore  Alaska  to  be  generally  fa- 
vorable prospective  areas  for  oil  and  gas 
Recoverable  hydrocarbon  resources  on 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  have  been 
estimated  by  the  US.  Geological  Siirvey 
to  be  upwards  of  160  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil — four  times  proven  reserves  at 
year-end  1972 — and  upwards  of  800  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas — 3  times 
proven  reserves  at  year-end  1972  Com- 
parable amounts  are  also  possible  on  the 
Continental  Slope  How  much  will  even- 
tually be  found  or  produced  from  either 
of  these  areas  will  depend  on  technical, 
economic,  and  political  factors.  Offshore 
production  is  already  established  in 
Louisiana.  Alaska,  and  California. 

Offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling  and  pro- 
ducing operations  encounter  substan- 
tially different  environmental  conditions 
from  those  onshore  In  addition  the  off- 
shore, being  in  the  public  domain,  sup- 
ports a  complex  and  varied  mix  of  ac- 
ti\ities— f^hing.  shipping,  recreation, 
and  defense  as  well  as  exploitation  of 
the  mineral  and  petroleum  resources  be- 
neath the  sea. 

New  technology  must  be  developed  to 
place  well  heads  and  production  systems 
on  the  sea  bottom,  thus  allowing  a  break- 
away from  the  surface  to  concentrate  on 
totally  submerged  operations  In  an  en- 
vironment unaffected  by  weather  This 
technology'  should  cause  the  curves  that 
show  costs  rapidly  rising  with  depth  to 
be  discarded  and  replaced  by  ones  that 
Increase  only  moderately  with  depth. 
The  near  term  goal  is  to  have  wells  eco- 
nomical in  1.000  feet  of  water.  Such  sys- 
tems will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  stomu. 


high  seas,  and  ship  traffic — hazards  to 
which  fixed  production  platforms  that 
extend  above  sea  level  are  now  exposed. 
Subsea  systems,  of  course,  have  potiential 
hazards  of  their  own,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  fundamental  reason  why  they 
could  not  be  handled. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  more 
than  17.000  wells  drilled  in  our  offshore 
only  a  handful  caused  problems,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  hard  evidence  of 
long-term  environmental  damage  from 
those  that  did  Prom  experience  in  oil 
production  in  the  Gulf  it  is  argued  that 
less  contamination  of  the  ocean  results 
from  offshore  drilling,  production,  and 
pipelining  to  shore  than  by  shipping  in  a 
like  amount  of  oil  by  tankers. 

Pinancmg  offshore  exploration,  drill- 
ing, and  production  can  and  should  be 
done  by  the  petroleum  industry.  How- 
ever, since  such  operations  will  be  done 
in  areas  largely  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  for  Government 
to  establish  regulations  that  will  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  ocean  environ- 
ment and  compatibility  of  petroleum  op- 
erations with  other  activities  within  the 
coastal  zone,  while  allowing  proper  in- 
centives for  capital  funds  required  to  de- 
velop these  offshore  petroleum  resources. 
Also,  regulation  should  not  be  such  as  to 
Jeopardize  other  international  positions 
on  offshore  questions. (1) 

The  combination  of  SPMs  and  accel- 
erated offshore  leasing  offers  the  shortest 
leadtime  for  increasing  crude  oil  capac- 
ity It  has  been  recommended  that  as  a 
quick  fix  the  United  States  have  at  least 
one  deepwater  single-point  mooring 
terminal  operational  in  the  gulf  by  1976. 
and  have  at  least  one  deepwater  single- 
point  mooring  terminal  operational  off 
the  east  coast  by  1978  Some  such  facility 
will  eventually  be  needed  on  the  west 
coast,  but  its  nature,  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent alternatives  and  different  condi- 
tions, is  not  as  easily  determined.*  1  > 
2.   orrsHoas   NtrciCAS   powibpi^nts 

Siting  is  a  problem  for  energy-related 
facilities  Terminals  associated  with  im- 
ports or  offshore  development  must  be  in 
the  coastal  zone  While  other  facilities, 
such  as  refineries  and  powerplants,  can 
be  located  elsewhere,  cooling  water  avail- 
ability and  reasonable  access  to  the  con- 
sumer make  the  coastal  zone  attractive 

Nuclear  generating  plants  are  destined 
to  play  an  increasmgly  important  role  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  electrical  energy 
needs  Today,  there  are  34  operable  nu- 
clear powerplants  in  the  United  States: 
they  provide  a  capacity  of  about  19  giga- 
watts — billions  of  watts — which  Is  ap- 
proximately 4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
electric  power  capacity  Fifty-seven  new 
nuclear  plants  are  under  construction, 
and  80  more  have  been  ordered  Nuclear 
plants  are  expected  to  proliferate  for  the 
balance  of  the  century  at  a  rate  ap- 
proaching 20  percent  per  year  By  the 
year  2000.  Installed  nuclear  capacity  Is 
expected  to  be  1.200  glga watts  and  to 
make  up  roughly  half  of  our  total  elec- 
trical generating  capacity. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  byproducts  of 
electrical  generating  systems,  whether 
fueled  by  nucleon.  coal.  oU.  or  gas.  is 
waste  heat  In  general  the  conversion  of 
Btu  into  electrical  energy  requires  the 


release  of  2  Btu's  to  the  environment  as 
discarded  or  waste  energy.  The  rejected 
heat  i.s  normally  trajisferred  to  a  supply 
of  cooling  water  taken  from  and  returned 
to  a  river,  lake,  or  the  ocean,  or  recycled 
through  a  cooling  tower  or  pond  where 
some  of  the  water  is  consumed  by  evapo- 
ration. 

The  point  Is.  the  waste  heat  must  be 
dissipated  somewhere  into  the  environ- 
ment or  used  for  purposes  other  than 
conversion  to  electricity  Improved  pow- 
erplant  efficiency  can  help  extend  our 
fuel  supplies  and  also  lessen  cooling  re- 
quirements. Since  the  oceans  contain 
over  97  percent  of  the  worlds  water, 
their  use  as  a  heat  sink  should  have  the 
least  noUceable  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. Many  electrical  generating  plants 
should  thus  be  sited  to  take  advantage 
of  the  excellent  heat  absorbing  capacity 
provided  by  the  oceans.  The  heat  capac- 
ity of  the  world  oceans  is  estimated  to 
be  54  X  10"  Btu  per  degree  centi- 
grade.i2i  Nine  nuclear  powerplants  In 
the  United  States  are  presently  in  oper- 
ation at  sites  on  bays  or  tidal  rivers.  The 
influence  of  their  cooling  water  dis- 
charges into  the  ocean  can  be  mini- 
mized with  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
existing  physical  and  biological  factors. 

If  upward  of  1.000  nuclear  plants  are 
required  by  the  end  of  the  century,  as  Is 
anticipated  by  some  projections,  some 
fraction  should  and  will  be  situated  in 
the  coastal  zone  To  accommodate  them, 
new  approaches  to  coastal  siting  are 
being  explored  with  an  eye  to  conserving 
land.  One  is  the  construction  of  so- 
called  nuclear  parks  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  nuclear  generating  stations  would 
be  clustered  at  a  single  location.  Another 
sites  nuclear  powerplants  offshore  on 
floating  'islands"  inside  protective  break- 
waters. Other  energy  generation  and  en- 
ergy conversion  facilities  can  be  envi- 
sioned that  would  benefit  by  ocean 
sitings. 

Several  advantages  of  offshore  siting 
of  nuclear  powerplants  can  be  identified. 
First,  most  coastal  land  could  be  re- 
tained for  recreation  or  for  wildlife  pre- 
serves. Second,  adequate  cooUng  water 
could  be  obtained  without  the  often 
severe  problems  associated  with  thermal 
discharges  in  restricted  water  Third. -by 
placing  the  facilities  remote  from  people 
and  in  many  cases  placing  them  on  the 
bottom,  well  below  the  turbulent  environ- 
ment of  the  surface.  It  is  possible  to  de- 
sign in  much  improved  safety  features. 
In  short,  progress  does  not  have  to  mean 
a  degraded  environment  <  1) 

3.    TIDAL    POWKX    PBOJICTS 

The  concept  of  harnessing  tides  as  a 
commercial  source  of  electrical  pwwer  has 
been  studied  by  several  countries  in  close 
proximity  to  large  tidal  channels,  spe- 
cifically In  Prance.  Australia.  Siberia. 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  One  ex- 
ample dramatizing  feasibility  of  such  a 
project  Ls  the  International  Passama- 
quoddy  tidal  power  project  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswlck.i3>  Tidal 
power  has  not  been  as  economically  suc- 
cessful as  hydroelectric  power  One  rea- 
son Is  that  capital  costs  of  tidal  plants 
have  been  considerably  higher  Two  full- 
scale  modem  tidal  powerplants  have  been 
built.  One.  at  the  estuary  of  the  Ranee 
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River  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  France, 
was  built  in  1966  with  a  capacity  of  20() 
megawatts.  Another  is  at  Kislaya  Guba 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  1 9 ) 

The  total  tidal  power  dissipated  by  the 
Earth  is  estimated  at  1  4  bUlion  kilowatts, 
of  which  1.1  billion  kilowatts  is  accounted 
for  by  oceanic  tidal  friction  in  bays  and 
estuaries  around  the  world  and  can  be 
captured  and  converted  to  electric  power. 
In  spite  of  the  huge  potential,  this  en- 
ergy source  is  scarcely  utilized  because 
practical  development  is  very  difficult. 
However,  various  possibilities  have  been 
and  are  being  studied  in  geographic  areas 
where  the  tidal  behavior,  range,  and 
water  displacement  are  most  favorable 
<4' 

PASSAMAQUODDT    POWEB    PROJECT 

t-'NmrD    STATES 'CANADA 

An  eminent  American  engineer.  Dex- 
ter P.  Cooper,  proposed  a  plant  in  1919 
to  harness  the  high  tides  in  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  area.  Electric  power  was  to  be 
generated  by  building  dams  and  sluice- 
ways in  the  openings  Into  the  Bay  of 
Pundy  and  a  powerhouse  between  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay  and  Cobscook  Bay.  The 
proposal  lay  dormant  until  1956  when 
the  International  Passamaquoddy  E^ngl- 
neering  Board  was  appointed  jointly  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  board 
determined  that  a  tidal  power  project 
could  be  built  and  operated  in  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy area  and  that  a  two-pool 
arrangement  was  best  suited  for  the  site 
and  water  conditions  of  Passamaquoddy 
and  Cobscook  Bays. 

In  April  1961.  the  International  Joint 
Commission— IJC— declared  that  the 
Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project  was 
not  economically  feasible  under  present 
conditions.  However,  the  IJC  said  that 
the  combination  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  Project  with  incremental 
capacity  at  Rauben  Rapids  on  the  Upper 
St.  John  appeared  feasible.  In  May  1961, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  report. 

In  December  1961,  the  Passamaquoddy 
Upper  St.  John  Study  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  had  a  load-and- 
resources  study  made  In  the  New  Bruns- 
wick. Canada-New  England  areas.  Its 
study  clearly  Indicated  that  the  Passa- 
maquoddy Tidar  Power  Project  would  be 
feasible  if  developed  as  a  peaking  power 
plant  sized  for  1,000  megawatts  Instead 
of  300  megawatts  as  studied  in  the  IJC 
report.  This  is  consistent  with  current 
pracUces  In  the  electric  utility  industry 
that  tends  increasingly  to  use  large 
thermal  conventional  nuclear  electric 
generating  units  to  meet  the  base  load 
and  to  use  conventional  and  pumped- 
storage  hydroelectric  power  to  meet 
peak  demands.  The  study  concluded  that 
the  project  was  economically  feasible— 
beneflt-cost  or  B/C  ratio  of  1  27/1  0— 
and  should  be  initiated. 

In  order  to  validate  the  recommenda- 
tions, a  review  of  power  values  used  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  report 
was  made  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Due  to  the  then-lower  power 
values  published,  the  benefit-cost— 
B/C— ratio  dropped  from  1.27/1  to 
CXnC 3683— Part  33 
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0.89/1.  As  a  result,  further  action  of  the 
project  was  stopped. (3) 

The  Passamaquoddy  project  has  been 
carefully  investigated  and  analyzed  as 
long  ago  as  1922  and  again  in  the  eariy 
1960s.  However,  the  latest  report  pub- 
lished in  1965,  indicated  an  unfavorable 
benefit/cost  ratio  of  .86  to  1. 
Some  of  the  problems  include: 
Meshing  the  output  generated  during 
periods  of  high  tide  with  periods  of  maxi- 
mum needs;  that  is.  peaking  power 
requirements. 

The  average  high  tide  is  18  feet  but 
only  12  feet  of  this  head  can  be  used. 
Designing  turbines  to  operate  cheaply 
enough  at  low  heads  is  still  a  problem. 
The  dikes  necessary  to  form  a  high 
pool  are  expensive  in  that  they  must  ex- 
tend 300  feet  through  unconsolidated 
material  to  hit  bedrock. 

Political  problems  arise  from  the  fact 
that  Passamaquoddy  would  be  a  Federal 
development  In  a  non-Federal,  that  is. 
private  utility  area— and  also  its  inter- 
national location.*  4) 

In   October   1969,   the  Atlantic   Tidal 
Power  Programming  Board  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Government  of  Canada  and 
the    Provincial    governments    of    New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  tidal  power  development  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  Twenty-three  sites  were 
examined  and  the  three  sites  which  ap- 
peared to  offer  the  best  posslbDities  for 
economic      power      development      were 
studied  in  detail.  It  was  found  that  the 
three  sites  could  be  developed  to  produce 
in  excess  of  13  million  megawatt-hours 
of  electric  energy  annuaUy,  but  that  de- 
velopment  would   not   be   economically 
feasible  under  prevailing  circumstances. 
The  board  recommended  that  additional 
detailed  studies  of  tidal  power  develop- 
ment in  the  Bay  of  Pimdy  be  authorized 
when:  First,  the  interest  rate  on  money 
drops  sufficiently  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  an  economic  development;  sec- 
ond, a  major  breakthrough  in  construc- 
tion costs  or  in  the  cost  of  generating 
equipment  suggests  the  possibility  of  de- 
signing an  economic  tidal  power  develop- 
ment;   third,    pollution    abatement   re- 
quirements magr^y,   substantially,   the 
cost  of  using  alternative  sources  of  pow- 
er;  or,  fourth,  alternative  sources  of  a 
more  economic  power  supply  become  ex- 
hausted.<5) 

RANCX    TffiAL    PROJECT — FKANCK 

The  only  actual  development  for  tidal 
electric  power  under  full-scale  construc- 
tion is  the  Ranee  tidal  project  in  Prance, 
the  largest  such  project  in  the  world! 
The  capital  Investment  is  estimated  to 
be  over  $100  million.* 4)  It  has  an  Initial 
power  installation  of  240  megawatts  in 
24  turbine  sets  and  could  have  an  ulti- 
mate installation  of  320  megawatts.  It 
represents  the  continued  effort  of  French 
engineers  over  a  20 -year  period  to  har- 
ness the  tides  at  San  Malo  where  ideal 
conditions  exist — a  narrow  estuary  with 
a  tidal  range  of  IS'^  meters — about  44 
feet.  The  Ranee  tidal  project  is  operated 
for  peaking  capacity  or  energy.  Since 
the  units  are  reversible,  the  project  is  de- 
signed to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
the  fiood  and  ebb  tides  to  supply  power 
to  the  French  electric  system. i3) 


4.   OFFSHORE   WIND  POWER  CONCEPT 

Solar  energy  sustains  the  winds  It  is 
calculated  that  the  power  potential  In 
the  winds  over  the  continental  United 
States,  the  Aleutian  arc,  and  the  East- 
em  seaboard  is  about  10  "  kilowatts  elec- 
tric. Winds  are  remarkably  r^>eatable 
and  predictable.  The  momentum  in  mov- 
ing air  can  be  extracted  by  momentum- 
interchange  machines  located  in  suitable 
places  such  as  plains,  valleys,  and  along 
the  continental  coastal  shelves. 

A  desirable  windpower  svstem  incor- 
porates Its  own  storage  and  its  own  peak- 
ing capability.  It  is  thus  able  to  span 
between  variable  wind  to  patterned  elec- 
tricity consumer  demand.  This  system 
could  be  nearly  pollution-free.  The  elec- 
trical energy  generated  by  the  aerotur- 
blnes  located  offshore  Is  used  to  electro- 
lyze  water.  The  hydrc^en  thus  produced 
is  transmitted  by  pipeline  to  shore  or 
compressed  and  stored  for  use  during 
calm  periods.  In  such  a  manner  hydro- 
gen can  be  supplied  on  a  continuous  basis 
to  fuel  cell  or  thermal  electric  generating 
stations.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  offshore-hydrogen  storage  approach 
is  only  one  of  several  worthv  of  explora- 
tion. 

There  was  a  mature  technology  for 
wind-power  60  years  ago.  Steadv  im- 
provement was  made  through  the  1950's 
directed  toward  large-scale  applications. 
In  1915,  100  megawatt  of  electricity  were 
being  generated  by  windpower  in  Den- 
mark. 

Today  electricity  brought  in  by  cable 
from  Sweden's  hydroelectric  plant  is  less 
expensive.  In  the  1940's  a  1.25-mega- 
watt  machine  was  built  and  operated  at 
Grandpa's  Knob,  Vt..  but  was  shut  down 
by  a  materials  failure  of  the  blade  A 
conc^tual  design  using  aeroturbines  to 
produce  160  bUlion  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  per  year  has  recenUv  been 
completed  for  the  offshore  New  England 
region. (15)  TWs  prellmlnarv  study  shows 
that  the  electrical  power  when  used  to 
produce  hydrogen  which  is  then  piped 
ashore  for  consumption  in  powerplants 
Is  cost  compeUUve  with  conventional 
methods  of  producing  electric  power 

The  limiting  factors  in  the  large  scale 
application  of  windpower  are  a  combina- 
tion of  available  wind  energy  and  weath- 
er modification.  The  effect  of  large  num- 
bers of  closely  spaced  windmills  has  not 
been  assessed.  There  are  no  known  tech- 
nological limitations  to  the  application  of 
windpower.  (10). 

MAXIMUM    ELECTRICAL    ENERGY    PRODOCTION    FROM 
WIND  POWER 
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One  abundant  source  of  energy  that 
is  a%'ailable  as  a  substitute  for  foreign 
petroleum  for  power  generation  and  en- 
ergy extraction  Is  the  ocean. 

Major  power  generating  concepts  to 
exploit  the  ocean's  potentials  fall  in  two 
categories:  First,  those  which  employ  the 
advantages  of  the  sea  environment,  and 
second,  those  which  derive  power  from 
the  various  forms  of  abundant  energy 
found  in  the  sea.  The  first  category  in- 
cludes powerplants — conventional  and 
nuclear — Installed  on  the  ocean  floor,  on 
artificial  Islands,  or  possibly  on  large 
stable  surface  or  subsurface  platforms 
moored  off  the  coast.  This  category  also 
would  include  powerplants  built  on  shore 
with  their  cooling  water  intakes  and  dis- 
charges located  seaward  to  minimize 
thermal  or  antlesthetlc  effects. 

The  second  categor>-  encompasses  gen- 
eration of  electric  power  from  the  energy 
of  ocean  tides,  waves,  currents,  thermal 
gradients,  winds,  geothermal  sources, 
and  other  sources.  The  leading  oceans' 
energy  source  now  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  however,  is  offshore  oil  and  gas. 

The  following  topics  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed: 

1  Offshore  Otl  and  Gas 

2  Offshore  Nuclear  Powerplants. 

3  Tidal  Power  Projects 

4  Offshore  Wind  Power  Concept 

5.  Sea-Based  Solar  Power  System  (Thermal 
Gradient). 

6  Wave  Energy  Converters. 

7  Nuclear  Fusion  Using  Deutertum  Prom 
Sea  Water 

1    orrsHoar   on.    A^^>   gas 

Geologists  regard  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  and  slope  of  the  United  States 
and  offshore  Alaska  to  be  generally  fa- 
vorable prospective  areas  for  oU  and  gas 
Recoverable  hydrocarbon  resources  on 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  have  been 
estimated  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
to  be  upwards  of  160  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil — four  times  proven  reserves  at 
year-end  1972 — and  upwards  of  800  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas — 3  times 
proven  reserves  at  year -end  1972  Com- 
parable amounts  are  also  possible  on  the 
Continental  Slope  How  much  will  even- 
tually be  found  or  produced  from  either 
of  these  areas  will  depend  on  technical, 
economic,  and  political  factors  Offshore 
production  is  already  established  In 
Louisiana.  Alaska,  and  California. 

Offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling  and  pro- 
ducing operations  encounter  substan- 
tially different  environmental  conditions 
from  those  onshore.  In  addition  the  off- 
shore, being  in  the  public  domain,  sup- 
ports a  complex  and  varied  mix  of  ac- 
tivities—flshing.  shipping,  recreation, 
and  defense  as  well  as  exploitation  of 
the  mineral  and  petroleum  resources  be- 
neath the  sea. 

New  technology-  must  be  developed  to 
place  well  heads  and  production  systems 
on  the  sea  bottom,  thus  allowing  a  break- 
away from  the  surface  to  concentrate  on 
totally  submerged  operations  In  an  en- 
vironment unaffected  by  weather  This 
technology  should  cause  the  curves  that 
show  costs  rapidly  rising  with  depth  to 
be  discarded  and  replaced  by  ones  that 
Increase  only  moderately  »1th  depth. 
The  near  term  goal  is  to  have  wells  eco- 
nomical in  1.000  feet  of  water  Such  sys- 
tems will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  storms. 


high  seas,  and  ship  traffic — hazards  to 
which  fixed  production  platforms  that 
extend  above  sea  level  are  now  exposed. 
Subsea  systems,  of  course,  have  potential 
hazards  of  their  own.  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  fundamental  reason  why  they 
could  not  be  handled. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  more 
than  17.000  wells  drilled  In  our  offshore 
only  a  handful  caused  problems,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  hard  evidence  of 
long-term  environmental  damage  from 
those  that  did.  From  experience  in  oil 
production  in  the  Gulf  it  is  argued  that 
less  contamination  of  the  ocean  results 
from  offshore  drilling,  production,  and 
pipelining  to  shore  than  by  shipping  in  a 
like  amount  of  oil  by  tankers. 

Financing  offshore  exploration,  drill- 
ing, and  production  can  and  should  be 
done  by  the  petroleum  Industry.  How- 
ever, since  such  operations  will  be  done 
in  areas  largely  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  for  Government 
to  establish  regulations  that  will  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  ocean  environ- 
ment and  compatibility  of  petroleum  op- 
erations with  other  activities  within  the 
coastal  zone,  while  allowing  proper  in- 
centives for  capital  funds  required  to  de- 
velop these  offshore  petroleum  resources. 
Also,  regulation  should  not  be  such  as  to 
jeopardize  other  international  positions 
on  offshore  questions. (1) 

The  combination  of  SPMs  and  accel- 
erated offshore  leasing  offers  the  shortest 
rtlme  for  Increasing  crude  oil  capac- 
It  has  been  recommended  that  as  a 
quick  fix  the  United  States  have  at  least 
one  deepwater  single-point  mooring 
terminal  operational  in  the  gulf  by  1976. 
and  have  at  least  one  deepwater  single- 
point  mooring  terminal  operational  off 
the  east  coast  by  1978  Some  such  facility 
will  eventually  be  needed  on  the  west 
coast;  but  its  nature,  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent alternatives  and  different  condi- 
tions, is  not  as  easily  determined.d) 
».  orrsHOKX   nuci.£a«  powsapxjkNxs 

Siting  is  a  problem  for  energ>'-related 
facilities.  Terminals  associated  with  im- 
ports or  offshore  development  must  be  in 
the  coastal  zone.  While  other  facilities, 
such  as  refineries  and  powerplants.  can 
be  located  elsewhere,  cooling  water  avail- 
ability and  reasonable  access  to  the  con- 
sumer make  the  coastal  zone  attractive. 

Nuclear  generating  plants  are  destined 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  role  In 
meeting  the  Nations  electrical  energy- 
needs.  Today,  there  are  34  operable  nu- 
clear powerplants  In  the  United  States; 
they  provide  a  capacity  of  about  19  glga- 
watts — billions  of  watts — which  is  ap- 
proximately 4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
electric  power  capacity.  Fifty-seven  new 
nuclear  plants  are  under  construction, 
and  80  more  have  been  ordered  Nuclear 
plants  are  expected  to  proliferate  for  the 
balance  of  the  century  at  a  rate  ap- 
proaching 20  p>ercent  per  year.  By  the 
year  2000.  Installed  nuclear  capacity  Is 
expected  to  be  1.200  glga watts  and  to 
make  up  roughly  half  of  our  total  elec- 
trical generating  capacity. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  byproducts  of 
electrical  generating  systems,  whether 
fueled  by  nucleon.  coed,  oU.  or  gas,  Is 
waste  heat.  In  general  the  conversion  of 
Btu  into  electrical  energy  requires  the 


release  of  2  Btu's  to  the  environment  as 
discarded  or  waste  energy.  The  rejected 
heat  is  normally  transferred  to  a  supply 
of  cooling  water  taken  from  and  returned 
to  a  river,  lake,  or  the  ocean,  or  recycled 
through  a  cooling  tower  or  pond  where 
some  of  the  water  is  consumed  by  evapo- 
ration. 

The  point  Is,  the  waste  heat  must  be 
dissipated  somewhere  into  the  environ- 
ment or  used  for  purposes  other  than 
conversion  to  electricity  Improved  pow- 
erplant  efficiency  can  help  extend  our 
fuel  supplies  and  also  lessen  cooling  re- 
quirements. Since  the  oceans  contain 
over  97  percent  of  the  world's  water, 
their  use  as  a  heat  sink  should  have  the 
least  noticeable  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. Many  electrical  generating  plants 
should  thus  be  sited  to  take  advantage 
of  the  excellent  heat  absorbing  capacity 
provided  by  the  oceans.  The  heat  capac- 
ity of  the  world  oceans  is  estimated  to 
be  54X10"  Btu  per  degree  centi- 
grade.(2>  Nine  nuclear  powerplants  in 
the  United  States  are  presently  in  oper- 
ation at  sites  on  bays  or  tidal  rivers.  The 
Influence  of  their  cooling  water  dis- 
charges Into  the  ocean  can  be  mini- 
mized with  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
existing  physical  and  biological  factors. 

If  upward  of  1,000  nuclear  plants  are 
required  by  the  end  of  the  century,  as  Is 
anticipated  by  some  projections,  some 
frsurtion  should  and  wUl  be  situated  in 
the  coastal  zone.  To  accommodate  them, 
new  approaches  to  coastal  siting  are 
being  explored  with  an  eye  to  conserving 
land.  One  is  the  construction  of  so- 
called  nucleair  parks  In  which  a  num- 
ber of  nuclear  generating  stations  would 
be  clustered  at  a  single  location.  Another 
sites  nuclear  powerplants  offshore  on 
floating  "islands"  inside  protective  break- 
waters Other  energy  generation  and  en- 
ergy converslMi  facilities  can  be  envi- 
sioned that  would  benefit  by  ocean 
sitings. 

Several  advantages  of  offshore  siting 
of  nuclear  powerplants  can  be  identified. 
First,  most  coastal  land  could  be  re- 
tained for  recreation  or  for  wildlife  pre- 
serves. Second,  adequate  cooling  water 
could  be  obtained  without  the  often 
severe  problems  associated  with  thermal 
discharges  in  restricted  water.  Third,  by 
placing  the  facilities  remote  from  people 
and  in  many  cases  placing  them  on  the 
bottom,  well  below  the  turbulent  environ- 
ment of  the  surface.  It  Is  possible  to  de- 
sign In  much  Improved  safety  features. 
In  short,  progress  does  not  have  to  mean 
a  degraded  environment. ( 1) 

3.    TIDAL    POWZX    PBOJBCTS 

The  concept  of  harnessing  tides  as  a 
commercial  source  of  electrical  power  has 
been  studied  by  several  countries  In  close 
proximity  to  large  tidal  channels,  spe- 
cifically in  France.  Australia.  Siberia. 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  One  ex- 
ample dramatizing  feasibility  of  such  a 
project  is  the  international  Passama- 
quoddy  tidal  power  project  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  (3 >  Tidal 
power  has  not  been  as  economically  suc- 
cessful as  hydroelectric  power  One  rea- 
son Is  that  capital  costs  of  tidal  plants 
have  been  considerably  higher  Two  full- 
scale  modem  tidal  powerplants  have  been 
built.  One.  at  the  estuary  of  the  Ranee 
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River  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  France, 
was  built  In  1966  with  a  capacity  of  200 
megawatts.  Another  is  at  Kislaya  Cuba 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  1 9 ) 

The  total  tidal  power  dissipated  by  the 
Earth  is  estimated  at  1  4  billion  kilowatts, 
of  which  1.1  billion  kilowatts  is  accounted 
for  by  oceanic  tidal  friction  in  bays  and 
estuaries  around  the  world  and  can  be 
captured  and  converted  to  electric  power. 
In  spite  of  the  huge  potential,  this  en- 
ergy source  Is  scarcely  utilized  because 
practical  development  Is  very  difficult. 
However,  various  possibilities  have  been 
and  are  being  studied  in  geographic  areas 
where  the  tidal  behavior,  range,  and 
water  displacement  are  most  favorable. 
i4> 

PASSAMAQDOOOT    POWER    PROJECT 

UNmn    STATES  ^CANADA 

An  eminent  American  engineer.  Dex- 
ter P.  Cooper,  proposed  a  plant  In  1919 
to  harness  the  high  tides  in  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  area.  Electric  power  was  to  be 
generated  by  building  dams  and  sluice- 
ways In  the  openings  into  the  Bay  of 
Fimdy  and  a  powerhouse  between  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay  and  Cobscook  Bay.  The 
proposal  lay  dormant  until  1956  when 
the  International  Passamaquoddy  Engi- 
neering Board  was  appointed  jointly  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  board 
determined  that  a  tidal  power  project 
could  be  built  and  operated  in  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy area  and  that  a  two-jxxjl 
arrangement  was  best  suited  for  the  site 
and  water  conditions  of  Passamaquoddy 
and  Cobscook  Bays. 

In  April  1961.  the  International  Joint 
Commission — IJC — declared  that  the 
Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project  was 
not  economically  feasible  under  present 
conditions.  However,  the  IJC  said  that 
the  combination  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  Project  with  incremCTital 
capacity  at  Rauben  Rapids  on  the  Upper 
St.  John  appeared  feasible.  In  May  1961, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  report. 

In  E)ecember  1961,  the  Passamaquoddy 
Upper  St.  John  Study  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  had  a  load-and- 
resources  study  made  in  the  New  Brims- 
wlck,  Canada-New  England  areas.  Its 
study  clearly  indicated  that  the  Passa- 
maquoddy Tidar  Power  Project  would  be 
feasible  if  developed  as  a  peaking  power 
plant  sized  for  1.000  megawatts  Instead 
of  300  megawatts  as  studied  in  the  IJC 
report.  This  is  consistent  with  current 
practices  in  the  electric  utility  industry 
that  tends  Increasingly  to  use  large 
thermal  conventional  nuclear  electric 
generating  units  to  meet  the  base  load 
and  to  use  conventional  and  pumped- 
storage  hydroelectric  power  to  meet 
peak  demands.  The  study  concluded  that 
the  project  was  economically  feasible — 

benefit-cost  or  B/C  ratio  of  1.27/1.0 

and  should  be  initiated. 

In  order  to  validate  the  recommenda- 
tions, a  review  of  power  values  used  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  report 
was  made  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Due  to  the  then-lower  power 
values  published,  the  benefit-cost— 
B,C— ratio  dropped  from  1.27/1  to 
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0.89/1.  As  a  result,  further  action  of  the 
project  was  stopped.O) 

The  Passamaquoddy  project  has  been 
carefully  Investigated  and  analyzed  as 
long  ago  as  1922  and  again  in  the  early 
1960's.  However,  the  latest  report,  pub- 
lished in  1965,  indicated  an  unfavorable 
benefit/cost  ratio  of  .86  to  1. 
Some  of  the  problems  include: 
Meshing  the  output  generated  during 
periods  of  high  tide  with  periods  of  maxi- 
mum needs;  that  is.  peaking  power 
requirements. 

The  average  high  tide  is  18  feet  but 
only  12  feet  of  this  head  can  be  used. 
Designing  turbines  to  operate  cheaply 
enough  at  low  heads  Is  still  a  problem. 
The  dikes  necessary  to  form  a  high 
pool  are  expensive  in  that  they  must  ex- 
tend 300  feet  through  unconsolidated 
material  to  hit  bedrock. 

Political  problems  arise  from  the  fact 
that  Passamaquoddy  would  be  a  Federal 
development  In  a  non-Federal,  that  is, 
private  utility  area— and  also  its  inter- 
national location.  (4  > 

In  October   1969.   the   Atlantic   Tidal 
Power  Programming  Board  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Government  of  Canada  and 
the    Provincial    governments    of    New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  tidal  power  development  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  Twenty-three  sites  were 
examined  and  the  three  sites  which  ap- 
peared to  offer  the  best  posslbUitles  for 
economic      power      development      were 
studied  in  detail.  It  was  found  that  the 
three  sites  could  be  developed  to  produce 
in  excess  of  13  million  megawatt-hours 
of  electric  energy  annually,  but  that  de- 
velopment  would    not    be    economically 
feasible  under  prevailing  circumstances. 
The  board  recommended  that  additional 
detailed  studies  of  tidal  power  develop- 
ment in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  be  authorized 
when:  First,  the  interest  rate  on  money 
drops  sufficiently  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  an  economic  development;  sec- 
ond, a  major  breakthrough  in  construc- 
tion costs  or  in  the  cost  of  generating 
equipment  suggests  the  possibility  of  de- 
signing an  economic  tidal  power  develop- 
ment;   third,    pollution    abatement    re- 
quirements magnify,   substantially,   the 
cost  of  using  alternative  sources  of  pow- 
er; or,  fourth,  alternative  sources  of  a 
more  economic  power  supply  become  ex- 
hausted.(5) 

BANCS    TIDAL    P«OJBCT FRANCZ 

The  only  actual  development  for  tidal 
electric  power  under  full-scale  construc- 
tion is  the  Ranee  tidal  project  in  France, 
the  largest  such  project  In  the  world. 
The  caplttd  investment  is  estimated  to 
be  over  $100  million. <4)  It  has  an  initial 
power  Installation  of  240  megawatts  in 
24  turbine  sets  and  could  have  an  ulti- 
mate installation  of  320  megawatts.  It 
represents  the  continued  effort  of  French 
engineers  over  a  20-year  period  to  har- 
ness the  tides  at  San  Malo  where  ideal 
conditions  exist — a  narrow  estuarv  with 
a  tidal  range  of  13  »^  meters — about  44 
feet.  The  Ranee  tidal  project  Ls  operated 
for  peaking  capacity  or  energy.  Since 
the  units  are  reversible,  the  project  Is  de- 
signed to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
the  flood  and  ebb  tides  to  supply  power 
to  the  French  electric  system. (3> 


4.   OFFSHORE   WIND  POWER  CONCEPT 

Solar  energy  sustains  the  winds.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  power  potential  in 
the  winds  over  the  continental  United 
States,  the  Aleutian  arc.  and  the  East- 
em  seaboard  is  about  10  "  kilowatts  elec- 
tric. Winds  are  remarkably  repeatable 
and  predictable.  The  momentum  in  mov- 
ing air  can  be  extracted  by  momentum- 
interchange  machines  located  in  suitable 
places  such  as  plains,  valleys,  and  along 
the  continental  coastal  shelves. 

A  desirable  windpower  system  incor- 
porates its  own  storage  and  its  own  peak- 
ing capability.  It  is  thus  able  to  span 
between  variable  wind  to  patterned  elec- 
tricity consumer  demand.  This  system 
could  be  nearly  pollution-free.  The  elec- 
trical energy  generated  by  the  aerotur- 
bines  located  offshore  is  used  to  electro- 
lyze  water.  The  hydrogen  thus  produced 
is  transmitted  by  pipeline  to  shore  or 
compressed  and  stored  for  use  during 
calm  periods.  In  such  a  manner  hydro- 
gen can  be  supplied  on  a  continuous  basis 
to  fuel  cell  or  thermal  electric  generating 
stations.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  offshore-hydrogen  storage  approach 
is  only  one  of  several  worthy  of  explora- 
tion. 

There  was  a  mature  technology  for 
wind-power  60  years  ago.  Steady  im- 
provement was  made  through  the  1950's 
directed  toward  large-scale  applicatlcxis. 
In  1915.  100  megawatt  of  electricitv  were 
being  generated  by  windpower  in  Den- 
mark. 

Today  electricity  brought  in  bv  cable 
from  Sweden's  hydroelectric  plant  is  less 
expensive.  In  the  1940's  a  1.25-mega- 
watt  machine  was  built  and  operated  at 
Grandpa's  Knob.  Vt..  but  was  shut  down 
by  a  materials  failure  of  the  blade.  A 
conceptual  design  using  aeroturbines  to 
produce  160  billion  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  per  year  has  recently  been 
completed  for  the  off.shore  New  England 
region.!  15)  This  preliminan.-  study  shows 
that  the  electrical  power  when  used  to 
produce  hydrogen  which  is  then  piped 
ashore  for  consumption  in  powerplants 
is  cost  compeUUve  with  conventional 
methods  of  producing  electric  power 

The  limiting  factors  in  the  large  scale 
application  of  windpower  are  a  combina- 
tion of  available  wind  energy  and  weath- 
er modification.  The  effect  of  large  num- 
bers of  closely  spaced  windmills  has  not 
been  assessed.  There  are  no  known  tech- 
nological limitations  to  the  application  of 
windpower.  (10  >. 

MAXIMUM    ELECTRICAL   ENERGY   PRODUCTION    FROM 
WIND  POWER 
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MAXIMUM   ELECTRICAL   ENERGY   PRODUCTION    FROM 
WIND  POWER 
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by  year  2000. 

5.   SEA-BASZO   SOLA*    POWXH   STSTKMS 

Between  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and 
Caprlcom  where  the  intensity  of  incom- 
ing solar  energy  reaches  its  peak,  90  per- 
cent of  the  Earth's  surface  is  water.  That 
surface  layer  is  in  thermal  equilibrium 
at  a  temperature  that  never  drops  below 
82'  Fahrenheit.  To  the  far  north  and 
south  the  intensified  summer  insulation 
melts  down  the  previous  winter's  ac- 
cumulation of  frozen  precipitation.  That 
meltdown  slides  to  the  depths  of  Che 
oceans  and  slowly  moves  toward  the 
Equator,  forming  the  cold  waterways  of 
the  oceans.  It  is  thus  possible  under  sev- 
eral hundred  million  square  miles  of 
ocean  to  find  a  nearly  infimte  heat  sink 
at  35'  to  38'  Fahrenheit,  at  a  level  as 
little  as  2.000  feet  directly  beneath  a 
nearly  infinite  surface  heai^eservolr  at 
82°  to  85  Fahrenheit.  Both  heat  reser- 
voir and  heat  sink  are  replenished  an- 
nually by  solar  energy  A  heat  engine 
operating  across  at  50"  Fahrenheit  tem- 
perature difference  in  and  85  Fahren- 
heit heat  source  would  be  able,  theoreti- 
cally, to  convert  to  useful  work.  9  percent 
of  the  heat  flowing  across  It.  (10) 

A  device  to  extract  power  from  ocean 
thermal  gradients  would  look  like  a  large 
submerged  pipe,  and  would  take  in  hot 
water  from  the  upper  end  to  supply  a 
boiler  and  cold  water  from  the  lower  end 
to  cool  a  condenser  A  secondary  fluid 
such  as  ammonia  or  freon  would  circu- 
late between  the  boiler  and  condenser  to 
turn  a  turbine.  No  plants  with  a  second- 
ary working  fluid  have  been  built,  but 
an  earlier  design  called  the  Claude  cycle, 
in  which  evaporated  seawater  Is  used  to 
turn  a  turbine,  has  been  successfully 
tested.' 9'  In  1929  the  Claude  cycle  was 
demonstrated  in  Cuba:  22  kilowatts  of 
useful  power  were  produced  in  an  engine 
whose  actual  overall  efficiency  was  lesj; 
than  1  percent  Two  experimental  units 
of  3.500  kilowatts  net  output,  each  work- 
ing in  the  Claude  cycle  were  Installed  off 
the  Ivory  Coast  In  1956  by  the  French. 
Due  to  mechanical  failure  and  other 
problem.s  the  plants  were  abandoned 
after  a  short  time  TTiere  Is  a  small  con- 
tinuing French  R.  &  D  effort  In  this  field. 
'10- 

a 


Powerplants  that  utilize  the  ocean 
thermal  gradients  are  projected  to  cost 
very  little  more  than  conventional  power- 
plants,  because  the  sea  acts  as  the  me- 
dium for  both  collection  of  sunlight  and 
storage  of  energy.  Undoubtedly  many 
problems  would  have  to  be  solved  before 
It  would  be  possible  to  generate  elec- 
tricity on  a  massive  scale  from  ocean 
plants.  Just  the  problem  of  transmitting 
energy  from  a  plant  at  sea  to  the  shore  is 
formidable.  However,  the  potential  ad- 
vantages from  the  utilization  of  the  sea 
are  great  enough  that  the  solar  sea 
power  concept,  which  originated  with  the 
French  physicist  Jacques  D'Arsonval  in 
1881,  has  recently  been  rediscovered  and 
at  least  three  groups  of  US.  researchers 
are  now  actively  studying  solar  sea 
power.  (11) 

POWWl   CII^UUTTON 

In  1964  Hubert  and  James  Anderson 
suggested  the  economic  viability  of  a 
powerplant  operated  by  the  ocean  ther- 
mal gradient.  They  considered  a  design 
with  a  submerged  powerplant  that  would 
be  neutrally  buoyant  at  a  depth  of  100 
or  200  feet.  Because  of  the  small  tempera- 
ture differential  provided  by  the  ocean, 
the  maximum  possible  efliclency  would  be 
about  5  percent  and  the  actual  efficiency 
would  probably  be  only  2  or  3  percent. 
The  flow  of  warm  water  required  would 
be  very  great,  but  comparable  to  the  flow 
through  a  hydroelectric  plant  with  the 
same  output.  The  energy  derived  from  1 
kilogram  of  water  flowing  through  an 
ocean  gradient  powerplant  with  hot 
water  at  25^  centigrade  and  cold  water 
at  5°  centigrade  would  be  the  same  as 
the  energy  produced  from  a  hydroelec- 
tric plant  with  a  pressure  differential 
corresponding  to  93  feet  of  elevation. 

Anderson  and  Anderson  have  esti- 
mated that  182x12"  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity,  or  about  75  times  the  expected 
U.S.  demand  In  1980,  could  be  generated 
from  the  thermol  gradients  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  has  a  flow  of  2,200  kilo- 
meters per  day  and  a  temperature  differ- 
ential varying  from  16°  centigrade  to 
22'  centigrade. 

At  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst.  William  Heronemus  and  his 
associates  are  preparing  preliminary  de- 
signs for  a  submerged  plant  to  produce 
power  from  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  the 
Straits  of  nortda.  between  the  coastline 
and  Little  Bahama  Bank,  the  Gulf 
Stream  flows  very  close  to  the  shore,  and 
one  proposed  site  for  testing  the  ocean 
thermal  gradient  concept  would  be  at 
the  western  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
about  25  kilometers  from  Miami  The 
configuration  currently  proposed  Is  a 
modular  design  with  six  turbines  in  each 
of  two  hulls,  hooked  together  to  look 
something  like  a  submarine  catamaran. 
Each  hull  would  be  480  feet  long  and  100 
feet  in  diameter,  probably  made  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  The  axis  of  the  hulls 
would  be  at  a  depth  of  250  feet,  providing 
clearance  over  the  top  for  protection 
from  wave  motion  and  hurricanes 

Towers  to  the  surface  would  provide 
ventUatlon  suid  stccess  to  the  crews  that 
would  man  such  a  power  station,  but 
would  probably  not  be  visible  from  the 
shore.  The  station  would  be  slightly 
buoyant  and  ride  up  against  two  or  more 


tethers,  which  could  carry  the  cold  water 
conduit,  and  would  probably  caury  the 
electrical  or  hydrogen  transmission  line 
for  connection  to  the  shore  The  station 
would  generate  approximately  400  mega- 
watts of  electricity.!  ID 

Under  a  $190,000  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Caimegie- 
Mellon  University  is  now  seeking  a  prac- 
tical wsky  to  harness  ocean  heat. 

Says  Clarence  Zener.  a  physicist  who  is 
in  charge  of  Camegie-Mellon's  project. 
(14)  : 

Our  study  Is  designed  to  determine  with- 
in 18  months  whether  solar  sea  power  plants 
can  Indeed  compete  on  a  strictly  economic 
basis  with  nuclear  power  or  gasified  coal. 

POWZR    DCUVEBT 

The  important  technical  benefits  of 
sea-basing  a  solar  energy  conversion  sys- 
tem are  these :  First,  proximity  to  an  ex- 
cellent thermal  sink  find  source  of  work- 
ing mass — viz  the  ocean,  particularly  the 
depths;  second,  mobihty  of  rotation  and 
translation;  third,  space  availability  for 
large  solar  collector  areas;  and  fourth, 
logistical  ease  in  initial  construction, 
servicing,  and  in  the  distribution  of  prod- 
ucts from  the  macro  system  on  a  world- 
wide basis. 

Proceeding  from  the  fourth  point,  the 
energy  form  to  be  produced  Is  required 
to  be  both  storable  and  transportable 
over  significant  duration  and  distance  by 
way  of  delivering  the  energy  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  It  is  proposed  that  solar 
energy  be  used  to  convert  water — puri- 
fied set  water — Into  cryogenic  liquid 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  In  this  form  the 
stored  energy  of  the  sun  can  be  readily 
shipped  to  points  of  use  on  a  worldwide 
basis  via  "cryolankers."  Once  unloaded 
at  port,  the  cr>'ogenlc  liquids  can  be 
stored  and  eventually  transported  by 
rail,  over-the-road  trailers,  or  by  pipe- 
lines. Alternatively,  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  can  be  gasified  and  piped  in  the 
manner  of  naturatl  gas.  The  energy  form 
can  be  finally  consumed  in  the  process  of 
heat  release  or  It  can  be  converted  Into 
an  electrical  form  by  fuel  cells  or  their 
shaftpower-produclng  equivalents. 

Technology  deriving  from  the  aero- 
space sector  over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades, and  particularlj'  that  from  the 
Apollo  effort,  has  made  consideration  of 
the  cryogeiilc  form  of  hydrogen — liquid 
oxygen  development  and  mass  use  came 
much  earlier — eminently  pr£u:ticable  for 
large-scale  system  applications.  Liquid 
hydrogen,  despite  Its  extreme  physical 
characteristics — viz  0  07  specific  gravity, 
21'  kilometer  boiling  point — has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  tractable,  desirable 
chemical  fuel  and  working  fluid.'7> 

An  economy  in  which  offshore  gener- 
ated electric  power  is  used  to  electrolyze 
sea  water,  and  the  resulting  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gas  is  then  piped  iriland  to 
fuel  the  economy,  is  now  known  as  the 
■'hydrogen  economy."  In  a  hydrogen 
economy  the  off.shore  nuclear  plants  must 
compete  with  solar  sea  powerplants. 
Such  tropically  based  plants  could  elec- 
trolyze water  at  depth,  thereby  produc- 
ing hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  high  pres- 
sure. These  gases  would  be  fed  Into  sub- 
merged tankers,  which  would  then  be 
towed  underwater  to  the  appropriate 
cockstal  areas.  (13) 
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6.    WAVZ-ENKXGT    CONVXRTKRS 

Ocean  waves,  generated  mostly  by 
winds,  possess  tremendous  kinetic  energy. 
A  4-foot  wave  striking  the  coast  every 
10  seconds  expends  more  than  35,000 
horsepower  per  mile  of  coastline,  but 
only  an  extremely  small  fraction  Is 
usable.  In  an  attempt  to  harness  such 
energy  on  the  Algerian  coast,  waves  are 
funneled  through  a  V-shaped  concrete 
structure  into  a  reservoir.  Water  flowing 
from  the  reservoir  operated  a  turbine  to 
generate  power. 

The  best  known  devices  to  harness 
ocean- wave  energy  on  a  small  scaie  have 
been  in  use  for  years — bell  buoys  and 
whistle  buoys,  simple  mechanisms  that 
convert  ocean-wave  energy  to  sound  en- 
ergy. A  few  other  small  test  projects  have 
been  conducted,  but  no  significant  tech- 
nical breakthroughs  have  been  accom- 
plished. <  3, >  Studies  indicate  little  pos- 
siblhty  of  developing  power  in  commer- 
cial quantities  from  these  sources  except 
for  ocean  buoys  to  supply  signals  and 
light.  (4) 

7.    NVCXEAX   roSION    USING    DEUTERIUM    FBOM 
SEA     WATEB 

The  estimated  thermal  energy  content 
of  the  deuterium  in  the  worlds  sea  water, 
which  would  be  released  through  ther- 
monuclear fusion,  is  7.5  x  10'"  Btu,  an  es- 
sentially limitless  supply.*  2)  The  princi- 
ple of  the  fusion  process  has  been  dem- 
onstrated In  thermonuclear  weapons. 
Considerable  experimental  work  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  controlled  fusion  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory. 
Fusion  is  an  ultra  high  temperature  proc- 
ess which  yields  much  less  radioactive 
wastes  than  does  nuclear  fission. (8) 

Etesplte  progress  in  recent  years  on 
both  magnetic  confinement  and  on  laser 
fusion  research,  the  probability  of  com- 
mercial fruition  of  fusion  power  by  the 
year  2000  Is  estimated  to  be  very  low. (2) 

The  sources  are  as  follows : 
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Mr.  OV^^NS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Udall  to  create  the  position  of 
Assistant  Administrator  of  ERDA  for 
Technology'  Assessment. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  makes  two 
very  significant  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  act. 

First,  it  ensures  that  there  will  be  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  new  technologies  and  programs  on 
the  commimltles  and  regions  affected. 
The  Assistant  Administrator  is  directed 
to  analyze  and  evaluate  not  just  en- 
vironmental impacts,  but  economic  and 
social  Impacts  as  well.  Such  a  broad  base 
of  data  will  enable  policymakers  to 
weigh  in  an  informed  manner  what  may 
be  competing  considerations  in  arriving 
at  a  decision  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
given  project.  In  short,  the  amendment 
would  greatly  aid  raUonal  planning. 

Second,  by  requiring  such  assessments 
of  existing  projects,  the  amendment 
would  help  Insure  that  past  mistakes  be 
not  repeated.  Such  retrospective  analyses 
would  also  indicate  whether  existing 
projects  deserved  continued  funding.  It 
is  well  known  that  Government  projects 
and  bureaucracies  tend  to  perpetuate 
themselves  once  In  existence,  regardless 
of  their  merits.  I  see  this  amendment  as 
offering  a  counterforce  to  this  kind  of 
waste,  and  I  expect  that  It  will  result  in 
substantial  savings  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  inefficient  or  otherwise  imdesira- 
ble  programs. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
author  of  slmUar  legislation  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  which  recom- 
mended this  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973,  I  most  earnestly  urge  and  hope 
that  H.R.  11510,  now  before  us,  wiU  be 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  House 
this  afternoon. 

As  I  indicated  In  expressing  my  sup- 
port for  the  original  Emergency  Energy 
Act  earlier  this  month,  the  logical  and 
absolutely  essential  compliment  to  that 
act  Is  the  creation  of  a  special  agency 
with  the  full  power  and  resources  to  im- 
plement Its  provisions  so  that  this 
Government  can  move  forward  as 
speedily  as  possible  toward  the  effecUve 
long-range  solution  of  our  energy  short- 
ages. 

In  simple  summary,  Mr.  Chairman 
this  bill  will  reorganize  and  consoUdate 
major  energy  research  and  development 
functions  currently  performed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  NaUonal  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  This  Ad- 
ministration would  be  responsible  for 
conducting  and  coordinating  programs 


of  research  and  development  on  all  en- 
ergy resources  and  utilization  processes 
including  fossil  fuel,  nuclear  energy,  and 
advanced  energy  systems  such  as  solar 
and  geothermal  projects.  In  addition, 
this  new  agency  will  conduct  research  In- 
volving the  conversion  of  co£il  into  other 
energy  forms,  oil  shale  recovery,  develop- 
ing alternative  automotive  engines,  de- 
velopment and  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  research  into  physical  and  bio- 
medical sciences,  management  of  nu- 
clear waste,  health  and  safety  research 
and  a  variety  of  related  technological 
programs. 

The  measure  also  renames  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission  and  provides  that  it  will 
continue  to  perform  licensing  and  re- 
lated regulator  functions  to  insure  the 
protection  of  the  public  and  environment 
against  nuclear  health  and  safety  risks 
associated  with  the  use  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials and  facilities.  The  Commission 
will  be  an  independent  regulatorj-  agency 
responsible  for  licensing  of  civilian  use 
of  nuclear  power  and  materials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  purpose  in  estab- 
lishing this  new  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  is  to  pro- 
vide a  central  agency  to  get  under  way 
with  the  vitally  important  task  of  utlllz- 
mg  all  our  technologies  to  produce  long- 
range  solutions  to  the  energj'  shortage 
crisis  now  plaguing  our  Nation  and  to 
keep  this  country  forever  free  and  in- 
dependent of  the  political  pressure 
whims  and  threats  of  our  oil  supplving 
sources  in  the  Mideast,  or  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives I  have  outlined  are  unquestionably 
in  the  national  interest  and  this  bill  is 
designed  to  accomplish  these  good  objec- 
tives. Therefore,  I  hope  the  House  wiU 
register  its  resounding  aproval  of  HM 
11510  without  extended  delay 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  idea  of  a  na- 
tional crash  program  on  energy  research 
This  bill,  which  consolidates  the  re- 
search and  development  functions  of  a 
number  of  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  a  new  Energv  Research 
and  Development  AdministraUon.  marks 
an  important  step  in  the  right  direction, 
perefore.  I  will  vote  for  H.R,  11510  on 
final  passage. 

I  am  troubled,  however,  by  a  number 
of  aspects  of  this  leglslaUon.  This  biU 
places  top  priority  on  research  Into  fos- 
sil fuels  and  nuclear  fission.  It  delib- 
erately downgrades  research  Into  other 
sources  of  energy  such  as  solar  energy 
geothermal  energy.  I  think  this  is  a  mii- 
take.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we 
make  clear  our  commitment  to  discover- 
ing new  waj's  of  meeting  the  Nation's 
growing  energy  requirements. 

If  we  faU  to  make  a  real  commitment 
to  developing  these  new  and  promising 
technologies  we  may  find  ourselves  at  a 
real  disadvantage  very  soon.  For.  there 
are  serious  problems  uith  putting  all  our 
eggs  in  the  nuclear  or  fossil  fuel  basket 
First,  as  recent  studies  have  shown] 
nuclear  power  cannot  supply  a  \iable  al- 
ternaUve  source  ol  energy  until  late  Into 
this  century.  Also,  there  are  v-ery  serious 
problems  of  saf  :tj-  hazards  that  are  yet 
to  be  solved  in  nuclear  energy  genera- 
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tion.  And.  we  still  do  not  have  a  real 
answer  to  safe  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes. 
Second,  we  must  seriously  reevaluate 
our  relisuice  on  fossil  fuels  for  energy. 
Petroleum  products  will  be  an  increas- 
ingly scarce  commodity  In  the  future; 
some  even  predict  that  the  world's  oil 
supply  will  be  nearly  exhaiisted  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  Petroleum  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  production  of  a  number  of 
crucial  items  such  as  synthetic  fibers  and 
fabrics  and  plastics.  The  more  we  use 
petroleum  for  energy  production — espe- 
cially if  other  sources  are  avsiUable — the 
less  we  will  have  for  these  other  essen- 
tial commodities. 

Finally.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  the  consumers'  voice  be  heard  in  the 
membership  of  the  ERDA.  I  hope  this 
agency  will  not  become  the  captive  of 
special  interests. 

Therefore,  while  I  support  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act.  I  think  it  should  be 
amended  to  insure  a  balanced,  open- 
minded  approach  to  the  tremendous 
challenge  that  confronts  us. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  H.R.  11510.  I 
have  reached  that  conclusion  not  because 
I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operatioris,  but  be- 
cause I  recognize  that  this  bill  Is  an 
effort  to  consolidate  and  reorganize  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  new  Energ>-  Research 
and  Development  Administration  to  pro- 
mote more  efiQclent  management  of  those 
functions  to  truly  get  us  on  the  road  to 
a  status  of  Independence  from  any  other 
country  in  the  world  for  our  energy 
needs 

Someone  has  said  that  this  divided 
country  of  ours  is  united  on  at  least  one 
issue  or  one  objective  smd  that  Is  to  try 
to  arrive  at  a  solution  for  our  long-term 
energ>-  needs. 

During  all  of  the  preliminary  discus- 
sions and  during  the  debate  on  the  floor, 
the  bill  today  has  become  best  known  as 
EIRDA.  Elnergy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration.  The  objective  of 
that  Administration  is  to  coordinate 
nearly  all  of  the  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  now  scattered  about 
in  other  Federal  agencies  and  also  to  as- 
sign to  ETIDA  the  responsibility  for  the 
nonregulatory  functions  of  the  present 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  The  AEC 
would  be  renamed  the  Nuclear  ESiergy 
Commission  under  the  bill  and  would 
continue  to  perform  its  licensing  and  re- 
lated regulatory  functions. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  really  important  as 
well  as  the  interesting  and  hopefully  pro- 
ductive provisions  of  this  bill  are  found 
In  title  I  which  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  and  five  assist- 
ant administrators.  Each  of  these  five 
administrators  is  given  Jurisdiction  over 
a  separate  field  of  research  including, 
first,  fossil  energy;  second,  nuclear  en- 
ergy; third,  environment  safety  and  con- 
version; fourth,  research  and  advanced 
energy  systems:  and  fifth,  national 
security 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  Is  taken 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
quite  properly  put  Into  this  new  agency. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  purpose  of 
OCR  was  to  conduct  research  on  conver- 
sion of  coal  to  cleaner  fuel  forms.  An- 


other function  taken  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  the  Department  of  Interior  Is 
fossil  fuel  research  and  development  in- 
cluding the  very  Important  pilot  coal 
gasification  plant  now  under  construc- 
tion. 

Title  I  also  selects  those  programs  now 
under  the  Science  Foundation  and  places 
them  in  this  new  agency  that  have  to  do 
with  solar  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings and  geothermal  research,  and 
finally,  in  title  I  Is  a  provision  which  p>er- 
mits  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  its  present  functions  that  are 
working  on  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive automotive  power  systems. 

What  wiU  we  achieve  when  this  bill 
becomes  law?  One  answer  Is  to  make 
ERDA  into  a  central  energy  research 
policy  and  planning  agency  empowered 
to  conduct  and  coordinate  research  into 
all  forms  of  energy  development  and  to 
encourage  such  research  outside  of  ERDA 
by  private  institutions.  My  chief  regret 
concerning  this  legislation  is  that  no 
fundmg  is  authorized  and  that  these  au- 
thorizations will  be  left  to  the  regular 
authorizing  committees.  Certainly  the 
exciting  results  from  ERDA  will  not  come 
about  without  cost  and  certainly  not  low 
cost.  ERDA  IS  a  beautiful  lady  but  it  will 
take  money  to  make  her  something  more 
than  a  paper  doll. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  suppose  the  principal 
reason  that  I  am  so  enthusiastic  about 
ERDA  Is  that  I  am  convinced  the  time 
has  come  and  even  past  due  for  a  new 
crash-type  program  to  solve  our  long- 
range  energy  needs.  I  foresee  in  E31DA 
the  vehicle  to  accomplish  such  an  ob- 
jective. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  proposals  that 
may  ver>-  well  have  merit.  Between  the 
sensible  and  the  ridirulous  there  are 
many  expedients  which  should  be  ex- 
plored— which  means  researched.  One  Is 
the  burning  of  industrial  wastes  Including 
boxing  crates,  used  wrrapplng  paper, 
broken  wooden  pallets,  et  cetera.  That 
will,  of  course,  require  some  plant  con- 
version. Then  we  hear  such  other  in- 
teresting and  thought-provoking  propos- 
als as  stretching  heating  oil  10  percent 
by  adding  used  crankcase  oil.  It  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  man's  imagination 
that  there  may  be  developed  something 
close  to  the  once  ridiculed  perpetual 
motion  machine  m  the  form  of  a  per- 
manent magnet  to  produce  needed  power. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  lie 
possible  to  perfect  an  installation  of  con- 
version units  enabhng  motor  cars  to  bum 
animal  wastes  and  other  organic  mate- 
rial to  produce  methane  gas  fuel. 

The  field  of  research  that  may  redeem 
us  all  from  fuel  shortages  In  the  future 
Is  the  development  of  solar  energy.  While 
this  source  of  energy  has  been  scoffed 
at  In  the  past  It  is  today  considered  a 
feasible  and  major  source  of  power  The 
President  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  In  a  recent  speech  said  that 
we  should  not  give  up  schemes  to  harness 
both  the  winds  and  tides  such  as  the 
Passamaquoddy  to  produce  hydroelectric 
power.  Of  course,  this  is  no  time  to  let 
up  on  research  and  development  of  nu- 
clear "breeder"  plants 

While  I  have  no  idea  whether  this  new 
research  administration  can  accomplish 


It  or  not.  one  of  the  most  truly  grave 
problems  is  the  eCQclent  storage  of  en- 
ergy in  order  to  use  intermittent  energy 
sources.  What  does  this  mean?  There 
must  be  developed  some  yet  undiscovered 
Improvement  in  metallurgy  that  would 
permit  the  efQcient  storage  of  energy. 
We  could  thus  save  simllght  that  could 
not  be  used  or  consumed  at  the  moment 
the  energy  source  becomes  available.  If 
this  could  be  accomplished — some  way 
to  store  energy — we  might  very  well  have 
made  a  giant  step  toward  the  ultimate 
solution  of  our  long-range  energy  prob- 
lem. 

All  of  the  beautiful  talk  of  what  we 
are  doing  today  will  not  amount  to  much 
unless  ERDA  can  someway  be  able  to 
bring  forth  a  national  energy  plan  of 
action  and  that  means  an  annual  com- 
mitment to  Invest  some  money  on  the 
scale  of  a  NASA  program  that  resulted 
in  the  Apollo  moon  landing  or  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Manhattan  project 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

Money  is  needed  for  mass-transit  pro- 
grams, Intercity  commuter  rail  and  bus 
systems,  and  incentives  for  the  produc- 
tion of  more  buses.  In  the  field  of  coal 
research  alone  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
could  be  used  productively  to  convert 
coal  as  a  usable,  eCQcient,  and  clean  re- 
placement for  gasoline  fuel  and  other 
petroleum  products  We  need  funding  for 
better  recovery  methods  of  oil  shale  and 
some  kind  of  Incentives  for  homeowners 
and  small  business  people  to  improve 
their  insulation  to  provide  heating  and 
reduce  fuel  consumption.  We  cannot  for- 
get the  Incentives  necessary  to  expand 
domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration 

A  lot  of  funding  will  be  needed  fo. 
solar,  nuclear  and  thermal  energy  re- 
search. It  is  my  judgment.  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  the  lion's  share  of  this  should 
be  spent  on  solar  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  may  well  be  the  ultimate 
answer  to  our  problems.  Energy  from 
the  Sim  is  abundant  and  inexhaustible 
and  nonpollutlng.  Every  day  enough  en- 
ergy falls  on  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  sunlight  to  supply  our  power 
needs  for  an  entire  year.  Every  day  we 
delay  the  funding  of  solar  energy  as  a 
top  priority  will  prolong  the  problems 
that  we  face 

All  of  us  who  support  this  bill  can  go 
home  proud  that  we  have  done  something 
productive  about  our  grave  energy  situ- 
ation. With  a  present  energy  research 
program  operating  among  several  agen- 
cies, we  can  point  with  pride  to  our  vote 
to  consolidate  these  efforts  and  direct 
them  toward  the  goal  of  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency for  our  great  country. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  support  HJl.  11510, 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  voting  for  the  swift  passage  of  this 
measure. 

This  legislation  will  bring  together  the 
research  and  development  ew'tivlties  In 
the  field  of  energy  presently  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Environ- 
mental r»rotectlon  Agency.  The  activities 
of  these  various  agencies  would  be  con- 
solidated into  one  single  agency.  This 
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consolidation  would  enable  us  to  provide 
a  direct.  Litenslve.  and  unified  approach 
to  developing  new  and  more  effective 
energy  sources. 

I  am  quite  sure  I  do  not  iieed  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  critical  need  for  the 
United  States  to  develop  a  self-sufficient 
energy  supply.  Our  present  petroleum 
shortage  and  the  curtailment  of  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  have  made  us  painstak- 
ingly aware  that  we  as  a  nation  have 
grown  too  dependent  on  petroleum  as  a 
source  of  energy  and  that  we  must  de- 
velop our  owm  domestic  sources.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  depend  on  other  na- 
tions to  supply  a  major  part  of  our  en- 
ergy needs. 

The  creation  of  an  Independent  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion would  provide  a  more  streamlined 
and  concerted  national  research  effort 
with  regard  to  our  energy  needs.  Testi- 
mony during  the  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for 
reorganization  of  energy  research  and 
development  functions.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  single  agency  to  coordinate 
these  activities  will  provide  more  com- 
prehensive and  systematic  direction  to 
solving  the  Nation's  energy  problems.  It 
will  provide  a  more  positive  approach  to 
developing  long-range  solutions  to  this 
problem. 

The  present  severity  of  our  energy 
problems  requires  that  the  Nation's  tech- 
nicians combine  their  talents  and  explore 
to  the  fullest  extent  a  variety  of  sources 
of  energy.  American  technology  has 
never  let  us  down  and  I  am  convinced 
that  united  efforts  wiU  again  solve  the 
present  problem.  Through  stepped-up 
research  programs,  I  feel  sure  we  can  de- 
velop other  sources  of  energy  by  the  bet- 
ter utilization  of  fossil  fuels,  solar,  geo- 
thermal. and  atomic  energy.  At  the  same 
time,  this  research  must  be  directed  at 
developing  energy  sources  that  are  en- 
vironmentally safe  Only  through  this 
concerted  effort  can  we  be  assured  of  an 
economic  and  plentiful  energy  future. 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  with  me  in 
endorsing  H.R.  11510  as  a  construcUve 
step  forward  In  our  Nation's  attempt  to 
maximize  its  existing  and  potential  en- 
ergy resources 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  listened  attentively  to 
the  debate  on  HR  11510,  to  reorganize 
and  consolidate  certain  fxmctions  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  new  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion and  in  a  Nuclear  Energy  Commis- 
sion. In  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
management  of  such  functions. 

I  fully  support  the  objectives  of  this 
measure  and  feel  that  the  creation  of  a 
centralized  management  structure  for 
energy  research  Is  a  clear  step  In  the 
right  direction.  However,  It  is  not  the 
entire  answer  for  results  are  achieved  by 
dedicated  and  qualified  people  operating 
under  imaginative  leadership.  So.  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  ERDA  will  be  controlled  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  quality  and  com- 
petence of  those  chosen  to  lead  It  In  the 
days  ahead 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  ERDA  leg- 
islation that  gives  me  some  cause  for 
concern  Throughout  the  bill  and  the 
House  consideration  of  It  I  have  searched 


for  some  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  the  legislation,  of  the  ab- 
solutely crucial  role  of  water  manage- 
ment programs  in  the  attainment  of  our 
energy  goals.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not 
find  this  recognition.  Perhaps  it  could  be 
argued  that  this  is  merely  a  reorganiza- 
tion bill  and  substantive  details  of  re- 
search need  not  be  enumerated  in  it; 
or  that  program  emphasis  should  be  left 
to  some  other  bill.  I  cannot  accept  this 
argument  in  Its  entirety  for  the  fruits  of 
research,  hopefully  to  flow  from  the  sev- 
eral assistant  administrators  cre- 
ated by  this  legislation,  will  not  occur 
unless  there  Is  attention  given  to  related 
essential  programs  of  which  water  sup- 
ply and  availability  is  probably  the  most 
significant. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  with  the 
orgsmizatlon  proposed  to  be  established 
by  H.R.  11510  is  UiC  lack  of  recogni- 
tion of  a  continuing  role  for  hydroelec- 
tric power  production  and  management 
in  our  overall  energy  budget  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Now.  admittedly,  hydroelectric  power 
does  not  represent  a  major  fraction  of 
our  energy -producing  capability;  and 
in  recent  years  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  dowmgrade  its  significance  and  Im- 
portance— this,  apparently,  out  of  the 
misguided  conception  that  the  water  im- 
poundments essential  to  the  functioning 
of  a  hydroelectric  plant  are  environ- 
mental abominations,  not  to  be  toler- 
ated under  any  circumstances.  This  is, 
of  course,  not  completely  true  as  I  shaD 
point  out  later.  What  is  true,  however, 
is  that  we  do  not  have  a  large  backlog 
of  potential  Hoover  Dams  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dams  capable  of  producing  power 
for  2  or  3  mills  per  kilowatt  hour — which 
seems  to  be  the  standard  that  people  use 
to  measure  hydro  feasibility.  In  the  long- 
gone  days  when  crude  oil  was  less  than 
$2  per  barrel,  many  of  our  hydroelectric 
sites  were,  indeed,  competitively  unat- 
tractive. In  the  emerging  energj-  market 
of  today  these  previously  marginal  proj- 
ects become  increasingly  viable  and  use- 
ful In  meeting  our  energy  budget.  They 
should  not  be  totally  overlooked  in  or- 
ganizing our  research  management 
structure — as  has  apparently  been  the 
case. 

While  I  do  not  seek  to  amend  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  11510  at  this  stage  of  its 
consideration  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
imperative  to  mandate — insofar  as  prac- 
ticable through  the  floor  discussion — 
some  continuing  concern  for  the  role  of 
hydroelectric  power  and  other  aspects 
of  water  management  in  our  energj'  re- 
search structure. 

Let  us  consider,  briefly,  what  we  are 
now  doing  in  the  hydroelectric  field 
which  represents  about  12  to  15  percent 
of  our  total  installed  electric  generating 
capacity.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  the  two 
principal  agencies  of  Government  in- 
volved In  the  development  of  hjdroelec- 
trlc  power.  Between  the  two  of  them 
they  are  now  working  at  about  10  sites — 
most  of  them  in  the  Western  United 
SUtes  The  vast  majority  of  the  work 
now  underway  is  in  the  nature  of  in- 
creasing the  installed  capacity  at  exist- 


ing dams.  These  types  of  projects  pro- 
duce no  additiomJ  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  but  enable  the  project  to  pro- 
duce more  power  over  a  shorter  period  of 
time.  This  is  the  classic  and  emerging 
role  of  hydroelectric  power — as  short- 
term  peaking  power.  Since  a  hydroelec- 
tric plant  can  be  turned  on  or  off  In  a 
matter  of  seconds,  it  is  uniquely  suited  to 
short-term  use.  It  has  no  requirement 
to  maintain  steam  in  the  boilers  such 
as  we  find  with  thermal  plants,  either 
fossil  or  nuclear-fired.  As  loads  grow 
and  patterns  of  use  diversify,  peaking 
power  becomes  increasingly  attractive 
and  man  has  not  yet  devised  a  system  as 
well  suited  to  peaking  as  Is  hydroelectric 
power. 

Additionally,  hydroelectric  power  has 
certain  distinct  environmental  advan- 
tages. It  is  completely  pollution-free.  It 
does  not  heat  the  water,  it  does  not  con- 
taminate the  air.  It  requires  no  mining 
and  transporting  of  fuel  nor  does  it  re- 
quire disposal  of  solid  wastes  such  as 
ashes  or  slsig.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission estimated  in  1970  that  there 
could  be  an  Increase  in  hydroelectric 
power  by  1990  of  100.000  megawatts — 
and  that  our  total  electrical  production 
at  that  time  could  still  represent  about 
12  percent  of  our  national  total  This 
is  surely  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
warrant  specific  research  and  develop- 
ment attention  in  the  soon-to-be  created 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  would  like  to  continue.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  discuss  a  related  aspect  of 
energy  research  as  it  affects  the  water 
resources  field.  Much  has  been  made, 
lately,  of  the  increased  role  of  coal  in  our 
total  energy  picture.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
Assistant  Administrators  created  by  this 
bill  will  be  involved  in  the  coal  business 
in  a  big  way.  I  assume  that  the  assistant 
for  fossil  energy  development  will  be 
concerned  with  all  of  the  ways  that  coal 
can  be  used  more  effectively  in  balancing 
our  total  energy  budget.  Whether  he  con- 
centrates on  moving  coal  energy  by  wire 
or  converting  the  energy  to  gaseous  or 
liquid  form,  he  is  going  to  be  deeply  Im- 
mersed in  Waaler  supply  considerations. 
Coal-flred  steam  plants,  oil  sliale  extrac- 
tion plants,  coal  liquefaction  plants,  and 
cosd  gasification  plants  use  substantial 
quantities  of  either  process  or  cooling 
water  at  their  present  stage  of  techno- 
logical development.  TTie  preponderance 
of  these  fuel  resources  are  found  In  areas 
of  the  United  States  where  water  is  not 
only  scarce  in  a  physical  sense,  but  is 
frequently  of  poor  quality  and  invarlabUv 
conmiltted  by  law  and  tradition  to  other 
purposes. 

It  is  no  exercise  in  rhetoric.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  state  that  if  the  technology  we 
seek  10  years  hence  through  centralized 
man8ig«nent  of  energy  R.  &  D.  were  al- 
ready available,  we  would  find  it  of  lim- 
ited applicability  simply  because  our 
water  management  systems  improve- 
ments had  not  kept  pace.  In  our  consid- 
eration of  HR.  11510  we  cannot  hope  to 
do  more  than  to  create  an  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch  persons 
who  will  be  running  EUDA  that  most  of 
their  efforts  will  come  to  naught  If  they 
ignore  the  role  of  water  management  in 
their  day-to-day  activities.  When  sub- 
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stantlve  legislation,  to  authorize  specific 
research  programs,  comes  before  the 
House  we  must  be  vlgUant  to  assure  that 
the  concomJtant  programs  of  water  re- 
source research  not  be  overlooked. 

Many  emerging  energy  processes  find 
process  water  quality  to  be  of  equal  im- 
portance to  avjaJabUity.  In  assuring  the 
capability  to  provide  high  quality  proc- 
ess water  we  are  fortunate  that  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water.  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  is  on  the  threshold  of  pro- 
ducing commercially  available  technol- 
ogy through  which  large  quantities  of 
very  high  quality  water  can  be  produced 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  This  program  is  ap- 
parently being  allowed  to  wither  away 
at  this  point  in  our  history  when  Its  role 
Is  more  crucial  than  ever.  I  see  no  sug- 
gestion that  its  role  is  recognized,  con- 
ceptually. In  the  ERDA  legislation  and 
further.  I  see  no  suggested  coordinating 
mechanism  for  assuring  that  demlneral- 
izatlon  and  other  water  resource  tech- 
nology keep  pace  with  the  pure  energy 
conversion  research  undertakings. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  role 
of  waste  water  renovation  and  re-use  In 
meeting  the  massive  water  demands  im- 
plicit In  conversion  of  oil  shale  and  coal 
to  liquid  or  gaseous  forms.  I  am  par- 
ticularly appreheiaslve  that  in  our  rush 
from  one  crisis  to  another  that  we  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  products 
of  our  concern  for  water  qiiallty.  m  the 
environmental  sense,  now  has  the  capa- 
bility to  save  our  skins  In  the  energy 
crisis.  Technologj-  emerging  for  predis- 
charge  treatment  of  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial wastes,  if  not  permitted  to  get 
lost  In  the  energy  dialog,  can.  indeed, 
make  it  possible  to  realize  the  more  ex- 
citing benefits  of  energy  R.  Ii  D.  by  pro- 
viding reuseable  quantities  of  process 
and  cooling  water  I  find  no  inherent 
awareness  of  this  fact  in  the  skeleton 
outline  set  forth  in  the  ERDA  bill. 

Last  but  not  the  least,  by  any  means. 
IS  the  utilization  of  geoLhermal  resources 
This  resource  is  totally  renewable  but 
little  or  nothing  is  known  about  It.  Esti- 
mates  of  geothermal  energy  potential  run 
into  the  tens  of  thousands  of  mega- 
watts— admittedly  a  small  part  of  our 
needs  but  one  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  administration's  attention  to 
tliis  potential  has  been  marked  by  delay 
and  lack  of  financial  support.  For  in- 
stance, it  has  taken  more  than  3  years 
to  develop  the  rules  for  leasing  public 
lands  for  geothermal  exploration  and 
research  funds  have  been  grossly  Uiade- 
quate  One  can  only  hope  that  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Advanced  En- 
ergy Systems  will  be  more  Inclined  to 
move  forward  in  this  area  of  study  than 
has  been  the  case  In  the  past.  I  would 
also  encourage  him  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  water  content  of 
geothermal  resources  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it  is  quite  highly  mineralized 
and  must  be  treated  extensively  to  per- 
mit beneficial  use  This  Is  another  area 
where  coordination  with  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies will  be  of  crucial  Importance 

In   closing.    Mr    Chairman.    I    believe 
ERDA  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
What  I  have  been  saying  Is  that  It  Is 
not  and   should   not  be  viewed  as   the 
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be-all  and  end-all  of  our  energy  research 
effort.  The  people  selected  to  run  ERDA 
must  understand  that  there  are  other 
things  that  are  as  Important  to  our  over- 
all success  as  the  things  that  are  being 
specifically  transferred  to  them.  If  they 
fail  to  so  understand  and  the  high  levels 
of  the  administration  do  not  give  mean- 
mg  to  thissajjderstandlng  with  fiscal  sup- 
port, then  the  enactment  of  H.R.  11510 
will  not  achieve  our  expectations  for  It 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  11510.  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973.  which  is  de- 
signed to  reorganize  and  consolidate  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Into  a  new  Eiiergy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  'ERDA' 
and  a  Nuclear  Eiiergy  Commission 
<  NEC ) .  ERDA  will  be  put  In  charge  of  all 
the  energy  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government.  In- 
cluding those  presently  managed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  The  new  NEC  will 
retain  control  over  the  regulatory  and 
licensing  functions  of  the  Atomic  Eiiergy 
Commission,  and  will  be  charged  with 
insuring  the  protection  of  the  public  and 
the  environment  against  nuclear  health 
and  safety  risks  associated  with  the  use 
of  nuclear  materials. 

This  legislation  is  primarily  a  reor- 
ganization bill,  although  it  does  give  the 
ERDA  Administrator  broad  authority  to 
conduct  research  and  development  of  ex- 
isting and  experimental  energy  sources. 
It  meets  a  real  need.  In  that  the  present 
Federal  Government  organization  to 
meet  the  energy  crisis  is  characterized 
by  lack  of  coordination  overlap  In 
responsibilities,  and  confusion.  The 
United  States  clearly  needs  a  new  or- 
ganizational base  for  a  well-managed, 
centrally  directed  attack  on  developing 
new  sources  of  clean  energy.  Only  such 
an  organization  will  allow  us  to  remain 
strong,  independent,  and  safe  from  any 
foreign  threat  to  destroy  our  economy  or 
subvert  our  foreign  policy  by  manipulat- 
ing energy  exports  EIRDA  can  provide 
the  structure  for  bringing  to  bear  the 
abilities  of  American  science  and  tech- 
nology to  create  new  energy  sources  in 
the  next  decades.  The  development  of  oil 
shale,  coal  gasification,  geothermal 
steam,  solar  energy,  tidal,  wind,  and  nu- 
clear power  sources  will  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  new  agency 

Reorganization  of  the  Government  Is 
only  the  barebones  of  the  crash  program 
we  need,  however.  This  structure  will 
have  to  be  fieshed  out  with  the  specific 
authorizations  for  research  and  develop- 
ment which  various  committees  of  the 
Congress  will  be  recommending  In  the 
coming  months.  For  example,  I  have  re- 
cently joined  with  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  to 
Introduce  H  R  12014.  which  would  au- 
thorize a  major  development  of  oil  shale 
through  a  TVA-type  public  corporation 
Other  proposals  for  solar  energy  develop- 
ment and  coal  gasification  giving  specific 
direction  and  funding  for  energy  research 
will  also  be  forthcoming,  and  will  have  to 
be  integrated  with  ERDA  The  develop- 
ment of  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  corporation 


which  would  undertake  exploration  and 
production  of  oil  and  gas.  perhaps  on  fed- 
erally owned  lands,  is  another  Idea  In 
which  I  and  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  a  continuing  Interest  and 
which  should  not  be  ruled  out  by  passage 
of  this  legislation.  Further,  proposals  for 
new  methods  of  financing  the  develop- 
ment of  new  energy  resources,  such  as 
the  creation  of  an  energy  trust  fund 
through  user  charges  on  oU  and  gas.  are 
yet  to  be  given  the  careful  attention  they 
deserve.  All  these  proposals  underline  the 
point  that  the  creation  of  this  new  Fed- 
eral agency  to  coordinate  energy  research 
and  development  Is  only  one  part  of  what 
must  be  a  much  broader  response  to  the 
energy  crisis. 

Many  questions  remain  to  be  answered. 
I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  many  m 
the  Congress  that  ERDA  must  undertake 
a  balanced  approach  to  the  development 
of  new  and  more  efficient  sources  and 
uses  of  energy  We  cannot  allow  this  new 
agency  to  overemphasize  nuclear  or  fossil 
fuel  research  to  the  detriment  of  solar 
energy  or  geothermal  energy,  or  to  better 
methods  of  conserving  the  energy  we  al- 
ready have.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  would  have  required  such 
a  balanced  policy,  but  the  House  rejected 
it  with  the  understanding  that  this  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  bill  and  that  the  Congress  will 
Insist  on  such  a  balanced  research  pro- 
gram. This  Is  an  extremely  Important 
matter,  as  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the 
experts  and  the  expertise  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  which  Is  being  trans- 
planted to  this  new  agency  will  complete- 
ly dominate  the  orientation  of  Its  policies. 

I  must  add  two  other  cautionary  notes 
First.  It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the  en- 
ergy research  and  development  projects 
which  will  be  undertaken  by  this  new 
agency  will  reqjire  massive  amounts  of 
Federal  spending. 

The  prtorlUes  to  be  followed  in  spend- 
ing these  funds  have  yet  to  be  set  by  the 
Congress  or  the  executive  branch.  The 
House  did  not  accept  an  amendment  I 
proposed  which  would  have  required 
ERDA  to  submit  its  budget  requests  di- 
rectly to  Congress  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
so  that  Congress  would  be  able  to  evalu- 
ate the  direction  of  our  energy  policies 
with  all  the  facts  available.  Those  facts 
should  Include  the  agency's  requests  for 
funding  before  they  have  been  sifted 
through  and  rearranged  by  OMB  bureau- 
crats. Without  such  a  provision,  the  au- 
thorizing and  appropriations  committees 
of  the  Congress  will  have  to  probe  and 
oversee  the  budget  of  ERDA  with 
great  care,  so  that  Federal  energy  dollars 
are  employed  In  the  most  effective  pos- 
sible ways. 

I  must  also  caution  my  collea*;uefi  and 
the  Nation  not  to  expect  too  much  too 
soon  from  this  new  agency  The  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  clean  >>v.frsr--  \n  a 
lengthy  task.  We  cannot  fx;)ert  Ameri- 
can technological  genius  Ui  bail  as  .'it  of 
the  energy  crisis  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, if  ever  While  it  Is  quite  possible 
that  major  new  sources  of  energy  from 
the  sun,  the  wind,  the  waves  coal  or  oU 
shale  can  be  developed.  It  l.s  extremely 
unlikely  that  such  discoveries  will  sup- 
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ply  enough  energy  to  allow  this  Nation 
to  continue  its  profligate  use  of  power. 
Conservation  and  more  efficient  uses  of 
energy  must  become  the  watchwords  of 
this  Nation.  With  less  than  a  sixth  of  the 
world's  population,  we  account  for  one- 
third  of  the  world's  use  of  energy,  and 
our  use  of  energy  has  been  climbing  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  a  year  for  the  past 
decade.  Such  explosive  growth  could  not 
continue  indefinitely.  Hopefully  the  pres- 
ent crisis  will  Instill  a  new  conservation 
ethic  in  the  American  pubhc,  so  that 
whatever  new  sources  of  energy  ERDA 
may  help  develop  will  be  used  wisely  and 
efficiently. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  In- 
corporates a  proposal  I  first  made  on 
October  27.  1969.  to  separate  the  author- 
ity to  promote  and  develop  nuclear  power 
from  the  authority  to  regulate  that 
power.  I  have  long  pointed  to  the  Incon- 
sistency and  conflict  created  by  one 
agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
being  charged  with  both  encouraging  the 
use  of  nuclear  power  and  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  regulate,  Ucense.  and  in- 
sure the  safe  operation  of  that  power.  I 
pointed  to  a  considerable  weight  of  evi- 
dence that  these  contradictory  roles  led 
In  many  cases  to  less  stringent  safety 
standards,  for  example,  than  many  ex- 
perts thought  wise,  for  fear  that  more 
stringent  standards  would  discourage  the 
development  of  such  things  as  nuclear 
power  plants.  I  am  gratified  that  the  leg- 
islation before  us  todaj-  finally  recognizes 
the  merit  of  my  proposal,  and  separates 
the  development  of  nuclear  power  from 
the  promotion  of  Its  use. 

This  is  Important  legislation,  and  I  am 
confident  that  It  can  help  reverse  the 
growing  dependence  of  this  Nation  on 
foreign  sources  of  energy.  I  urge  the 
House  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Chairman, 
this  bUl,  H.R.  11510,  is  needed  now  as 
part  of  the  response  to  meet  the  energy 
crisis.  I  do  not  have  to  belabor  the  point 
that  there  Is  a  crisis  and  that  the  Con- 
gress must  provide  the  programs  and 
organization  required  to  respond  to  that 
crisis.  This  bill  Is  part  of  that  response, 
and  a  very  Important  part. 

The  reason  Is  this  crisis  will  not  dis- 
appear once  we  resume  oil  Imports.  We 
need  to  develop  new  energj'  sources  as 
well  as  Increase  the  production  of  exist- 
ing energy  resources.  Increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  generation  sj-stems,  and 
conserve  what  energv  we  ran  produce.  Li 
the  short  run.  we  will  need  the  emergency 
allocation  and  oorLser\-ation  programs 
which  we  approved  ye.sterday  In  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Act  In  the  longer  term, 
we  need  to  vastly  e.xpand  our  energy  re- 
search and  development  and  provide  a 
capable  organization  to  develop  and  co- 
ordinate energy  R  &  n  programs  and 
policies 

The  bill  before  u.s  today  l.s  an  enerK>- 
R  4  D  reorganization  bill  There  are 
other  bills  being  worked  on  which 
would  provide  the  additional  funding 
and  programs  for  energy-  R  t  D  Thl.'s 
bill  gives  u.*;  the  organization  without 
prejudice  to  policies  and  program.^  con- 
tained In  other  legislation 

The  advantages  of  this  reorganization 
are  as  follows    First,  it  consolidates  ex- 


isting energy  research  and  development 
programs  into  a  single  independent  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration: second.  It  provides  a  strong 
management  and  policymaking  capabil- 
ity to  lead  this  effort;  third,  it  will  en- 
courage balance,  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinate programing  of  energy  R.  &  D. 
No  one  energy  source  will  be  slighted 
because  each  will  have  a  Presidential 
appointee,  who  Is  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, responsible  for  its  development. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  being  made 
In  the  energy  research  and  development 
area,  this  bill  would  split  the  regulatory 
responsibility  from  nuclear  energy  away 
from  the  developmental  or  advocacy 
role  that  in  the  past  have  been  the  joint 
mission  of  the  AEC.  This  change  should 
end  the  charges  that  the  regulators  of 
nuclear  energy  are  inappropriately 
biased. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  note  of  a 
study  on  the  best  way  to  organize  all  en- 
ergy related  regulatory  activities  which 
was  ordered  by  the  President  in  his  Jime 
29  energy  statement.  Mr.  Ash  sent  me 
a  letter  on  August  13  describing  how 
the  study  was  to  be  undertaken,  and  I 
would  like  to  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  think  there  are  opportuni- 
ties for  further  improvements  In  the  or- 
ganization of  energy  regulatory  pro- 
grams, and  I  hope  this  study  will  be 
the  basis  for  such  changes. 

My  opinion  is  that  this  bill  before  tis 
today  is  landmark  legislation.  I  think 
every  Member  must  agree  that  the 
President's  goal  of  self-sufficiency  In 
clean  energy  for  1980  is  worthy  of  our 
support.  We  will  need  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  achieve  that  goal.  We  also  need 
this  organization.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H  R.  11510. 
The  letter  follows: 

Executive   OmcE 
OF   TH«   Prksidbnt, 
Omc«  or  Managemikt  and  Bttdctt. 

Washington.  DC.  Augwst  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Clakencx  J.   Bsown, 
House  of  Rtpresentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dsab  Me  Brown:  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
of  your  interest  In  the  energy  regulatory 
study  described  in  the  Presidents  June  39 
energy  statement.  As  you  luiow,  the  state- 
ment requested  that  "a  comprehensive  study 
be  imdertaken.  in  full  consultation  with  the 
Congress,  to  determine  the  best  way  to  or- 
ganize all  energy -re  la  ted  regiUatory  activi- 
ties of  the  Oovernment  This  letter  la  to 
outline  the  essential  elements  of  our  regu- 
latory study  plan  In  fuiaument  of  the  com- 
mitment I  made  during  testimony  before 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee on  July  24. 

ORGANIZATTON     Or     THI     STTTDT 

William  O  Doub  has  been  named  Chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Regulatory  Study  Com- 
mittee He  is  eminently  qualified  to  lead  this 
effort  Formerly  Mr  Dcub  was  Chairmari  of 
the  Maryland  P\:b'.:c  Service  Commission, 
the  People  s  Co.insel  of  the  State  c'  Maryland 
and  "a  member  of  the  Exerutlve  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

The  Committee  wll!  Include  senior  per- 
sonnel from  the  Energy  PcUcy  Office  and  key 
IVderal  organlzatlorxs  performing  energy- 
re;8t»d  regulatory  activities  It  will  be  sup- 
ported by  a  fu;:-tlme  study  team  of  per- 
s.,nnel  from  OMB  KEC.  FPC  Interior,  EPA 
and  CEXJ  ThLs  team  will  draw  upon  the  per- 
sonnel   rest.uxces    from    ot^e^   agencies   such 


as  DOT,  Justice,  and  ^TC  on  an  ad-hoc  basis 
when  their  expertise  Is  required  on  specific 

Issues 

Mr  Ijoub  will  be  requesting  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  identify  points  of 
contact  with  whom  the  Committee  can  dis- 
cuss the  direction  of  the  study,  generally,  as 
well  as  the  specific  issues  raised  during  the 
conduct  of  the  study. 

We  also  plan  to  solicit  opinions  and  views 
from  the  public  durlri^  the  conduct  of  the 
study  to  ensure  that  public  lntere.sts  are 
expressed  and  given  adequate  consideration. 

METHODOLOGY    OF    CONDrrCTING    THE    STTTDT 

The  Objective  of  the  study  Is  to  identify 
alternatives  for ,  organizing  Federal  energy 
regulatory  activities  and  to  identify  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  these  alterna- 
tives. Each  alternative  will  be  evaluated 
against  a  framework  developed  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  recognises  the  economic,  envl- 
ronmentai,  health  and  safety  and  other  in- 
terests as  well  as  objectives  of  adequate  and 
reliable  energy  supply.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee wUl  be  expected  to  provide  its  recom- 
mendatlorw  as  to  the  best  organizational 
alternative.  The  product  of  the  study  wUl  be 
a  repMjrt  to  Governor  L<ove  and  me. 

The  study  will  deal  primarily  with  orga- 
nizational alternatives  for  carrying  out  ex- 
isting regulatory  authority  and  objectives. 
Energy  regulatory  activities,  broadly  defined, 
are  now  carried  on  by  many  agencies  as  a 
part  of  their  overall  missions.  Initially,  the 
study  team  will  survey  all  Federal  agency 
regulatory  activities  before  decisions  are 
made  on  the  regulatory  functions  and  agen- 
cies to  be  focused  upKsn  in  detaU. 

In  addition  to  our  plans  for  frequent  Con- 
gressional consultation  during  the  study,  we 
plan  to  provide  interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  the  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  study  before  developing  the 
Administration's  position.  Similarly,  we  plan 
to  obtain  public  review  and  comment  to  the 
study's  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

MAJOS    PHASES    OF    THB    STtTST 

The  following  Is  a  preUmlnary  description 
of  the  study's  major  phases  and  the  time- 
table for  completing  each.  One  of  the  first 
tasks  to  be  addressed  after  formation  of  the 
study  team  wlU  be  to  finalize  the  schedule 
and  develop  the  necessary  details : 

Phase  I— Develop  detailed  descriptions  of 
Federal  energy-related  regtUatory  activities 
being  performed  by  Federal  agencies,  depart- 
ments and  commissions — (Septeml>er  1973); 

Phase  n — Develop  general  conception  of 
organizational  alternatives;  refine  and  estab- 
lish tentative  Judgments  on  the  merits  of 
each— ( October  1973) ; 

Phase  m — Meet  with  appropriate  public 
groups  (Industry.  State,  envtronmentaUst 
and  consumer)  to  obtain  public  participa- 
tion—  (December  1973) ; 

Phase  rv — Analyze  alternatives  in  consid- 
eration of  Congressional  and  public  partici- 
pation to  arrive  at  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations—  (  January  1974> ; 

Phase  V — Prepare  the  study  report — (Feb- 
ruary 1974) ; 

Phase  \T — Obtain  Congressional  and  pul>- 
llc  review  and  comment  to  the  report's  con- 
clusions and  recommendations —  May  1974): 

Phase  VII — Formulate  Executive  Branch 
Position— I  June  1974); 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  ideas  with  the  Congreas 
on  the  conduct  of  the  energy  regtilatcM^' 
study.  I  hope  that  the  elements  of  the  regu- 
latory study  plan  which  I  have  described  ad- 
dress your  questions.  If  you  have  a;  y  addi- 
tional questions  about  the  regulatory  study 
plan.  I,  as  well  as  Mr.  Doub,  wUl  be  happy  to 
answer  them. 

Sincerely. 

Rot  L.  Ash, 

Dirtctof. 
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Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  ptist  10  months.  I  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated a  study,  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween car  size  and  fuel  consimiptlon.  as 
well  as  air  pollution,  highway  safety,  and 
other  Important  factors  For  this  reason, 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
included  a  provision  for  such  a  study  in 
section  209  of  H.R.  11450.  I  note  that, 
in  many  respects,  section  209  closely 
parallels  the  legislation  I  introduced  on 
this  subject  on  February  6  of  this  year. 
House  Joint  Resolution  301.  which  has 
13  cosponsors. 

In  this  time  of  a  fuel  shortage,  when 
many  car  buyers  are  choosing  small  cars, 
and  many  Members  of  Congress  are  ad- 
vocating a  mandatory  reduction  in  car 
size,  it  is  necessary  that  we  study  the 
potential  consequences  of  a  switch  to 
small  cars,  both  good  and  bad,  so  that  we 
will  have  all  the  information  we  need  to 
take  action  on  this  vital  subject. 

SecUon  209  imposes  upon  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  duty  of 
conducting  a  study  to  determine  whether 
a  mandator>-  increase  of  20  percent  In 
fuel  economy  for  all  motor  vehicles  would 
be  feasible  or  practical.  Certainly,  this 
approach  should  receive  study,  but  it 
would  be  imwise  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
study  to  this  one.  out  of  several,  options. 
I  question,  for  example,  whether  a 
Chevrolet  Vega,  or  a  Ford  Pinto,  already 
getting  over  20  miles  to  the  gallon,  needs 
any  improvement,  or  whether  such  cars 
as  Cadillacs  or  Oldsmobiles  need  an  im- 
provement of  only  20  percent,  which 
would  raise  them  from  perhaps  8  miles 
per  gallon,  to  9  6  miles  per  gallon.  The 
proposed  20-percent  approach  would  re- 
quire the  least  Improvement  from  the 
worst  gas-guzzlers,  and  the  greatest  im- 
provement from  the  most  economical 
cars.  This  problem  is  demonstrated  by 
the  following  uble.  which  is  based  on 
mlles-per-galion  figures  determined  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

njEL  ECOHOMY  IN  MILES  PER  (ULLON-REWESENTAT.VE 
EXAMPLES 
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Many  Members  of  Congress  have  ad- 
vocated another  approach  to  fuel  econ- 
omy, such  as  a  miles-per-gailon  sUnd- 
ard  of  efficiency,  which  would  require 
th«  moBt  Improvement  from  the  worst 
gajj-gu2zler8.  and  no  Improvement  from 


those  cars  already  getting  over  18  or  20 
mUes  per  gallon.  That  approach  should 
be  studied  as  well.  Moreover,  from  the 
standpomt  of  economy  in  government, 
If  the  EPA  Is  going  to  take  the  time  and 
expense  to  study  automobile  fuel  econ- 
omy, then  It  should  study  the  entire  sub- 
ject, not  just  part  of  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  there  not  so  many 
amendments  waiting  at  the  Speaker's 
desk  for  action  by  the  House,  with  no 
opportunity  under  the  rule  for  full  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  section  209  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  study,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  section  209.  on  page  26,  line  22.  strike 
the  period  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  ".  and 
the  energy  conservation  potential  and  prac- 
ticality of  developing  standards  pertaining 
to  weight,  engine  size,  and  accessory  equip- 
ment of  new  gasoline -powered  automobiles 
so  as  to  achieve  an  average  fuel  consumption 
rate  for  all  automobiles  operated  in  the 
United  SUtes  of  18  or  more  miles  per  gal- 
lon by  the  model  year  1979.  and  20  or  more 
miles  per  gaUon  by  the  model  year  1984  • 

This  amendment  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  EPA  Is  not  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  study  to  a  single  area.  However, 
because  of  the  late  hour  In  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  11450,  and  the  absence 
of  opportimity  for  full  debate,  I  will  not 
offer  this  amendment. 

If  section  209  survives  final  passage 
of  this  legislation  and  any  subsequent 
conference  committee  action,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  EPA.  in  conducting  this 
study,  wUl  not  unnecessarily  limit  the 
scope  of  its  research  and  recommenda- 
tions. If  the  EPA  concludes  that  a  man- 
datory fuel  efficiency  improvement  of 
20  percent  for  all  cars  Is  not  practical.  I 
very  much  hope  they  will  consider  al- 
ternative methods  of  bringing  about  an 
improvement  In  fuel  economy,  and  in- 
clude in  their  report  some  recommenda- 
tions on  those  alternatives. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  intolerable  and  un- 
workable emergency  energy  bill,  pri- 
marily because  It  will  work  to  extend, 
not  shorten,  our  period  of  shortage.  The 
House.  In  an  eagerness  to  prevent  pro- 
ducers from  reaping  what  some  feel 
would  be  excess  profits,  has  used  as  a 
base  period,  years  In  which  little  oil  was 
being  produced  due  to  an  already  insuffi- 
cient profit  incentive  That  measure  re- 
mained In  the  bill  through  conference 
The  result  will  be  that  this  Nation's 
10.000  independent  producers,  who  sink 
some  80  percent  of  the  exploratory  wells 
In  this  country,  will  be  disinclined  to 
explore   for   new   oU   supplies 

We  are  In  a  period  of  energy  shortage. 
We  need  to  conserve  energy,  stimulate 
supply  and  boost  research  Into  new  po- 
tential energy  fields.  I  must  stress  here 
the  Importance  of  stimulating  energy 
production.  Legl'»laUon  which  works 
against  a  legitimate  profit  Incentive  for 
energy  production,  which  this  bill  now 
does,  will  simply  extend  our  period  of 
shortage  because  producers  will  have  no 
reaaon  to  expand  their  exploration  op- 
era tl(Ru, 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  If  It  Is  parsed. 
I  am  hopeful  the  President  will  veto  It; 
and  in  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  the 


Members  of  this  body  will  take  a  rational 
look  at  the  real  situation  of  energy  pro- 
duction and  its  problems  in  this  country. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  does  not  ad- 
dress the  problem.  It  Is  discriminatory 
and  completely  unworkable  administra- 
tively; it  would  cause  only  more  con- 
fusion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  Trru: 

Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1973". 

DECLAaATION    OF   DEFENSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  general  welfare  and  the  common 
defense  and  security  require  effective  action 
to  develop,  and  Increase  the  efficiency  and 
rellabUlty  of  use  of,  aU  energy  sources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations, to  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
national  economy  and  strengthen  lt«  posi- 
tion In  regard  to  International  trade,  to  make 
the  Nation  self-sufflclent  in  energy,  to  ad- 
vance the  goals  of  restoring,  protecting,  and 
enhancing  envlromnental  quality,  and  to 
assure  public  health  and  safety. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that,  to  best  achieve 
these  objectives,  improve  Oovemment  opera- 
tions, and  assure  the  coordinated  and  effec- 
tive development  of  all  energy  sources.  It  is 
necessary  to  establish  an  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  to  bring 
together  and  direct  Federal  activities  relating 
to  research  and  development  on  the  various 
sources  of  energy,  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
and  rellabUlty  In  the  use  of  energy,  and  to 
carry  out  the  performance  of  other  functions. 
Including  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
military  and  production  activities. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  and 
flnds  that  It  is  in  the  public  Interest  that  the 
licensing  and  related  regulatory  functions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  be  separated 
from  the  performance  of  the  other  functions 
of  the  Commission  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  and  that  this  separation  be  effected 
In  an  orderly  manner  assuring  adequacy  of 
technical  and  other  resources  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  each. 

TITLE    I— ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND    DE- 
VELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
establishment 

Sec.  101  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Independent  executive  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administration"). 
omcE«s 

S«c.  102.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Administration  an  Administrator  of 
Energy  Research  and  Development  (here- 
inafter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  ■Ad- 
ministrator"), who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  The  Administrator  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  for  offices  and  positions 
at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (6 
U  S  C  5313)  The  Administration  shall  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  supervUlon  and  di- 
rection of  the  Administrator,  who  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  efficient  and  coordinated 
management  of  the  Admin Utratlon 
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(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Administrator,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  offices  and  i>osl- 
tlons  at  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
(5  V3.C.  5314). 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
five  Assistant  Administrators,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  responsible  for  fossU  energy,  another 
for  nuclear  energy,  another  for  environment, 
safety,  and  conservation,  another  for  re- 
search and  advanced  energy  systems,  and 
another  for  national  security.  The  Assistant 
Administrators  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed for  offices  and  positions  at  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U5.C.  5315). 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
a  General  Counsel  who  shall  be  app>olnted  by 
the  Administrator  and  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  and  be  removable  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  General  Counsel  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  offices  and  positions  at 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
5316). 

(e)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
not  more  than  seven  additional  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  who  shall  re- 
ceive c»mpensatlon  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  offices  and  positions  at 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (6  U.S.C. 
5316).  The  positions  of  such  officers  shall  be 
considered  career  p)osltlons  and  be  subject  to 
subsection  161d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

(f)  The  Division  of  MUltary  Application 
transfered  to  and  established  in  the  Ad- 
ministration by  section  104(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Director 
of  Military  Application,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  and  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  and  be  re- 
movable by  the  Administrator  and  shall  be 
an  active  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  In  general  or  flag  officer  rank 
or  grade  The  functions,  qualifications,  and 
compensation  of  the  Director  of  Military  Ap- 
plication shall  be  the  same  as  those  provided 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  for  the  Assistant  General  Manager 
for  Military  Application. 

fg)  Officers  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  i>erform  such  functions  aa  the 
Administrator  shall  specify  from  time  to 
time. 

(h)  The  Deputy  Administrator  (or  In  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Deputy  Administrator,  an  As- 
sistant Administrator,  the  General  Counsel 
or  such  other  official,  determined  according 
to  such  order  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scrlbel  shall  act  for  and  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administrator  during  any  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the 
Administrator 

REspoNsran-rnKS  or  the  administrator 

Sec.  103.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  Include,  but  be  limited  to — 

(1)  exercising  central  responsibility  for 
policy  planning,  coordination,  support,  and 
management  of  research  and  development 
programs  respecting  all  energy  sources,  in- 
cluding a-saesslng  the  requirements  for  re- 
search and  development  In  regard  to  various 
energy  sources  In  relation  to  near-term  and 
long-range  needs,  policy  planning  in  regard 
to  meeting  those  requirements,  undertaking 
programs  for  the  optimal  development  of  the 
varloxiB  forms  of  energy  soxirces.  managing 
such  programs,  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion resulting  tberefrmn; 

(2)  encouraging  and  conducting  research 
and  development   to  demonstrate   the  com- 
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merclal  feasibility  and  practical  applications 
of  energy  sources  and  utilization  tech- 
nologies; 

(3)  undertaking  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  extraction,  conversion,  storage, 
transmission,  and  utilization  phases  related 
to  the  development  and  use  of  energy  from 
fossil,  nuclear,  solar,  geothermal.  and  other 
energy  sources; 

(4)  engaging  In  and  supi>ortlng  environ- 
mental, biomedical,  physical,  and  safety  re- 
search related  to  the  development  of  energy 
sources  and   utilization   technologies; 

(5)  taking  into  account  the  existence, 
progress,  and  results  of  other  public  and 
private  research  and  development  activities 
relevant  to  the  Administration's  mission  in 
formulating  its  own  research  and  develop- 
ment programs; 

(6)  participating  In  and  supporting  co- 
operative research  and  development  projects 
which  may  Involve  contributions  by  public 
or  private  jjcrsons  or  agencies,  of  financial 
or  other  resources  to  the  performance  of 
the  work; 

(7)  developing,  collecting,  distributing, 
and  making  available  for  distribution,  scien- 
tific and  technical  Information  concerning 
the  manufacture  or  development  of  energy 
and  Its  efficient  extraction,  conversion,  trans- 
mission, and  utilization;  and 

(8)  encouraging  and  conducting  research 
and  development  for  the  conservation  of 
energy. 

TBANSTKB    OF   FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  In  the  Administrator  all  func- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  officers  and  components  of  the 
Commission,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act. 

(b)  The  General  Advisory  Committee  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  26  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  2036),  the  Patent  Compensa- 
tion Board  established  pursuant  to  section 
157  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2187).  and  the  Divisions 
of  Military  Application  and  Naval  Reactors 
established  pursuant  to  section  25  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  2035),  are  transferred  to  the 
Energy  Research  said  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  functions  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  thereto,  and  with  respect  to 
relations  with  the  Military  Liaison  Commit- 
tee established  by  sectloln  27  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  VS.C. 
2037),  are  transferred  to  the  Administrator. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Administrator  such  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  officers  and  compo- 
nents of  such   department — 

( 1 )  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research  estaMished  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  Julv  1,  1960  (74  Stat.  336;  30  VSC 
661-668): 

(2)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  in  connec- 
tion with  fossil  fuel  energy  research  and 
development  progranvs  and  related  activities 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  "energy 
centers"  and  svnthane  plant  to  provide  great- 
er efficiency  In  the  extraction,  processing. 
and  utilization  of  energy  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  those  resources,  devel- 
oping alternative  energy  resources  svich  as 
oil  and  gas  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery, 
oil  shale  and  synthetic  fuels,  Improving 
methods  of  managing  energv-reiatwl  wastes 
and  pollutants,  and  providing  technical 
guidance  needed  to  establish  and  adminis- 
ter national  energy  policies:  and 

(3)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  for  under- 
ground electric  power  transmission  research. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Administrator  such  functions 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  as  re- 
late to  or  are  utuiaed  in  connection  with — 


( 1 )  solar  heating  and  cooling  development: 
and 

(2)  geothermal  jjower  development. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Administrator  such  functions 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  officers  and  components  thereof  as  re- 
late to  or  are  utilized  In  connection  with — 

(1)  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  alternative  automotive  power  systems;  and 

(2)  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  precombustlon,  combustion,  and  post- 
combustion  technologies  to  control  emis- 
sions of  pollutants  from  stationary  sources 
using  fossil  fuels. 

(f)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  perform  functions  and  c&rry  out  pro- 
grams transferred  by  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator may  exercise,  in  relation  to  the  func- 
tions so  transferred,  any  authority  or  part 
thereof  available  by  law.  Including  appro- 
priation Acts,  to  the  official  or  agency  from 
which  such  functions  were  transferred. 
tbansfer  or  personnel  and  other   matters 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  the 
next  sentence,  the  personnel  employed  In 
connection  with,  and  the  personnel  positions, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
authorizations,  allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed,  held,  used,  arising  from,  available 
to  or  to  be  made  available  In  connection  with 
the  functions  and  programs  transferred  by 
this  Act.  are,  subject  to  section  202  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Art  of 
1950  (31  U.SC.  581c),  correspondingly  trans- 
ferred for  appropriate  allocation.  Person- 
nel positions  expressly  created  by  law,  per- 
sonnel occupying  those  positions  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  and  personnel  au- 
thorized to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  offices  and  p>osltions  at  levels 
n.  in,  rv.  or  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
(5  V&.C.  5313-5316)  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  section 
301  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subaection  (c), 
transfer  of  nontemporary  p>ersonnel  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  not  cause  any  such 
employee  to  be  separated  or  reduced  in  grade 
or  compensation  for  one  year  after  such 
transfer. 

(c)  Any  person  who,  on  the  e;Tectlve  date 
of  this  Act,  held  a  position  eonu>ensated  in 
accordance  with  the  Executive  Schedule  pre- 
scribed in  chapter  53  of  title  5  cf  the  United 
States  Code,  and  who,  without  a  break  in 
service.  Is  aopwlnted  In  the  Administration 
to  a  position  having  duties  comparable  to 
those  performed  immediately  preceding  his 
appointment  shall  continue  to  be  compen- 
sated in  his  new  oosltlon  at  not  less  than 
the  rate  nrorlded  for  his  previous  t>cs'.t;on 

ADMINTFTRATI^T     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  106.  la)  The  AdmlnlstrattM"  Is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  policies,  standards. 
criteria,  procedures,  rules,  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  perform  functlon.s  now  or  hereafter 
vested  in  him 

(b)  "n^e  Administrator  shall  engage  In 
such  policy  planning,  and  perform  such  pro- 
gram evaluation  analvses  and  other  stiidles. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  efficient 
and  coordinated  administration  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  properly  assess  proirress  to» 
ward   the   achievement   of   •:.■=   missions 

(C)  Except  as  other*  Ise  eipre?«:y  provided 
by  law.  the  .\dmlnl.«Trator  mav  delfica;^  a.r.T 
of  his  functions  to  such  o»c*rj  and  em- 
ployes of  the  AdnUnlstratlon  as  he  may  des- 
ignate, and  may  authorize  such  successive 
redelegatlons  of  such  functions  as  he  may 
deem  to  be   necessary  or  appro|»lats. 

td)  Except  as  provided  in  section  102  and 
In  sscUoQ  I04<b).  the  Administrator  may 
organlBS  the  Admlnistratloc  as  b&A*y  <ir*a. 
to  be  nscBwary  or  ai^troprlate/ 

(e)  The  Administrator  is  autkorti^d  to  es- 
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t*bllah.  inAait4Lln.  alter,  or  dlicontlnue  •ucb 
State.  regionaJ,  diatrlct.  local,  or  other  Held 
offlcea  aa  he  may  (le««i  to  be  neceasary  or 
appropriate  to  perfom  functloiw  now  or 
hereafter  vested  In  him. 

(f)  The  Adminiatrator  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  offloe  to  be  made  for  the  Administration  of 
ruch  device  as  he  shall  approve,  and  Judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal 

ig)  The  Administrato*-  la  authorized  to  m- 
tablish  a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  avaU- 
able  without  flacal  year  limitation,  for  ex- 
penaea  neceaaary  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  «ich  common  administrative 
services  as  he  shall  find  to  be  dealrable  in 
the  Interesta  of  economy  and  efficiency  There 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund  the  stocks 
of  supplies,  equipment,  aaaets  other  than 
real  property.  UabUltlee.  and  unpaid  obliga- 
tions relating  to  the  servlcee  which  he  deter- 
mines will  be  performed  through  the  fund. 
Appropriations  to  the  fund,  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  neceaaary  to  provide  additional 
working  capital,  are  authoriaed  The  work- 
ing capital  fund  shall  recover,  from  the  ap- 
propriations and  funds  for  which  serrlcea  are 
performed,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  amouata  which  will  approx- 
imate the  coats  incxirred.  including  the  ac- 
crual of  annual  leave  and  the  depreciations 
of  equipment  The  fund  shaU  also  be  credited 
with  receipts  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
Its  property,  and  receipts  in  payment  for 
losB  or  damage  to  property  owned  by  the 
fund 

(h)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the 
.Administrator,  upon  his  request,  any  Infor- 
mation or  other  data  which  the  Administra- 
tor deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties 
under  this  title 

msomrEi.  ntn  sxbvtcss 

Sec  107  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  Ox  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees. 
Including  attorneys,  pursuant  to  section 
161d  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended  (42  V3C  aaoifd))  as  are  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  functions  now  or  here- 
after vested  in  him  and  to  prescribe  their 
functions. 

(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain semces  as  provided  by  section  310B  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 

<ct  The  Administrator  Ls  authorized  to 
provide  for  participation  of  military  person- 
nel In  the  performance  of  hla  functions 
Members  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  or  the  Marine  Corps  may  be  deUUed 
for  service  In  the  Administration  by  the  ap- 
propriate military  Secretary  pursuant  to 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  Secretary, 
for  service  in  the  Administration  in  positions 
other  than  a  position  the  occupant  of  which 
must  be  approved  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate 

Id)  Appointment,  detail,  or  assignment  to. 
acceptance  of.  and  service  In.  any  appointive 
or  other  position  in  the  Administration 
under  this  section  shall  in  no  way  affect  the 
statu*,  offlce.  rank,  or  grade  which  auch  offl- 
cers  or  enlisted  men  may  occupy  or  h<rid.  or 
any  emolument,  perquisite  right.  prlvUege 
or  benefit  incident  to  or  arising  out  of  any 
such  status,  offlce,  rank,  or  grade  A  member 
so  appointed,  detailed,  or  assigned  shall  not 
•  be  subject  to  direction  or  control  by  hta 
armed  force,  or  any  officer  thereof,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  respect  to  the  respon- 
MMlltles  exercised  in  the  position  to  which 
appointed.  deUlled.  or  assigned 

(e)  The  Administrator  u  authorized  to  pay 
transportation  expenses,  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  expenses,  in  accordance  with 
chapter  57  of  title  8  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  travel  between  places  of  recruit- 
ment and  duty,  and  whUe  at  places  of  duty. 
of  pervons  appointed   for  emw^ency.   tern- 
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porary.  or  leaaonal  services  In  the  field  serv. 
Ice  of  the  Administration. 

(f)  The  Administrator  Is  authorlred  to 
utUiae.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  services 
of  any  personnel  made  available  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality,  hiclud- 
ing  any  Independent  agency,  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

(g)  The  Administrator  is  authorlaed  to 
esUbliah  advisory  boards,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (Public  Law  93-463).  to  advise 
with  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator on   legislation,   policies,   admln- 

-J«ration.  research,  and  other  matters 

(h)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
employ  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  ths 
United  States  In  expert,  scientific,  technical 
or  professional  capacities  whenever  be  deems 
It  In  the  public  interest. 

rowns 
3«c.  loe.  (a)  The  Administrator  U  author- 
laed to  exercise  his  powers  in  such  manner  as 
to  Insure  the  continued  conduct  o*  research 
and  development  and  related  activities  In 
areas  or  fields  deemed  by  the  Administrator 
to  be  pertinent  to  the  acquisition  of  an  ex- 
panded fund  of  scientific,  technical  and 
practical  knowledge  in  energy  matters  Tto 
this  end,  the  Administrator  la  authorized  to 
make  arrangemenU  (including  contracts 
agreements,  and  loans)  for  the  conduct  of 
research  and  develo^jment  activities  with  pri- 
vate or  public  Institutions  or  persons,  includ- 
ing participation  in  joint  or  cooperative 
project*  of  a  reaearch.  developments  or  ex- 
perimental nature;  to  make  payments  (in 
lump  sum  or  installmenU.  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustmenu  on  account  of  overpaymenu  or 
underpaymenU):  and  generally  to  take 
such  steps  as  he  may  deem  necesenry  or  ap- 
propriate to  perform  functions  now  or  here- 
after vested  in  htm  Such  funcuons  of  the 
Administrator  under  thU  Act  aa  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  nuclear  aotlvitlea  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  tlUe  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
as  amended,  and  to  other  authority  ap- 
plicable to  such  nuclear  activities.  The  non- 
nuclear  responslbUltlea  and  funcUons  of  the 
Administrator  referred  to  in  sections  103  and 
104  of  thU  Act  shall  be  carried  out  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  applicable  au- 
thorlty  existing   Immediately   before  the  ef- 

L?,k", >,'**'•   °'    '*""   '^    <*   ''^   accordance 
with    the    provisions    of    chapter    4    of    ttie 

v't^T^^^T  ""  '"**•  -  ^"^^   <*^ 

(b)  Except  for  public  buUdlngs  as  defined 

in    the    Public    Buildings    Act    of    1959     as 

wnended.   and   with   respect   to   leased  s^ 

^.i"^^  '^J^*  P™'^o'i»  #f  Reorganisation 
Plan  Numbered  18  of  I950)|the  Administrator 
13  authorized  to  acquire  (by  purr:hase  lease 
condemnation,  or  otherwise ) .  construct  Im- 
prove, repair,  operate,  and  maintain  facul- 
ties and  real  ptrjperty  as  the  Admlnlstjatoc 
deems  to  be  necessary  In  and  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Such  authority  shall 
apply  only  to  faculties  required  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  laboratories  re- 
March  and  testing  sites  and  faculties  quar- 
t«r5.  and  related  aooommodatlons  for  em- 
ployees and  dependenu  of  employees  of  the 
Administration,  and  such  other  special -pur- 
pose real  property  as  the  Administrator 
deems  to  be  necessary  in  and  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Title  to  any  property  or 
interest  therein,  real,  personal,  or  mixed  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  be  In 
the  United  States 

<  c » ( 1 )  The  AdmlnUtrator  U  authorlssd  to 
provide,  construct,  or  maintain,  as  neces- 
sary and  when  not  otherwise  available,  the 
following  for  employees  and  their  depend- 
enu stationed  at  remote  locations 

(A)  emergency  medical  services  and  sud- 
plles;  ' 


(B)  food  and  other  subsistence  supplies; 

(C)  messing  facilities: 

(D)  audiovisual  equipment,  accessories 
and  supplies  for  recreation  and  training; 

(B)  reimbursement  for  food,  clothing,  med- 
icine, and  other  supplies  furnished  by  such 
employees  in  emergencies  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  dUtreseed  persons; 

(F)  living  and  working  quarters  and  fa- 
culties; and 

(O)  transportation  for  school-age  depend- 
enu of  employees  to  the  nearest  appropriate 
educational  faculties 

(2)  The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  the  furnishing  of  services  and  supplies 
under  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  at  prices  reflecting  reasonable 
value  as  determined   by   the  Administrator, 

(3)  Proceeds  from  relmbursemenu  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury and  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  pay  directly  the  cost  of  such  work 
or  services,  to  repay  or  make  advances  to 
appropriations  or  funds  which  do  or  wUl  bear 
all  or  a  part  of  such  cost,  or  to  refund  excess 
sums  when  necessary;  except  that  such  pay- 
menu  may  be  credited  to  a  service  or  work- 
ing capital  fund  otherwise  esUbllshed  by 
law.  and  used  under  the  law  governing  such 
funds.  If  the  fund  la  available  for  use  by  the 
Administrator  for  performing  the  work  or 
services   for  which   payment   is  received 

(d)  The  Administrator  U  authorized  to 
acquire  any  of  the  following  described  rlghu 
if  the  property  acquired  thereby  is  for  use 
In.  or  Is  useful  to.  the  performance  of  func- 
tlona  vested  in  him 

(1)  copyrlghU,  patenu.  and  applications 
for  patenu.  designs,  processes,  specifications 
and  data; 

(2)  licenses  under  copyright.  patenU.  and 
applications   for   patenU;    and 

(3)  releases,  before  suit  U  brought,  for 
past  Infringement  of  patenU  or  copyrlghU. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
12  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (42  U5  C  2181- 
2188).  and  other  applicable  law,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  disseminate  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  practical  information  acquired 
pursuant  to  thU  title  through  Information 
programs  and  other  appropriate  means,  and 
shall  encourage  the  dissemination  of  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  practical  Information 
relating  to  energy  so  as  to  enlarge  the  fund 
of  such  Information  and  to  provide  that 
free  Interchange  of  Ideas  and  criticism 
which  Is  essential  to  scientific  and  Industrial 
progress  and  public  understanding 

(f)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
accept,  hold,  admlnUler,  and  utUlze  glfu. 
and  bequesu  of  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  fa- 
ciuutlng  the  work  of  the  AdmlnUtraUon. 
Olfu  and  bequesu  of  money  and  proceeds 
from  sales  of  other  property  received  as  glfu 
or  bequesu  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  the  order 
of  the  Administrator.  For  the  purposes  of 
Federal  Income,  esUte.  and  gift  taxes,  prop- 
erty accepted  under  thU  section  shall  be 
considered  as  a  gift  or  bequest  to  the  United 
SUtes 

Mr  HOLIFTELD  id ujing  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point 

The  CHAraMAN  Is  there  oblectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr  OR088  Mr  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  that  apply  to  the 
entire  blip 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  It  applies  to  the  en- 
tire bill  because  it  la  a  clean  bill. 
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Mr  QROvSS  Does  not  the  rule  provide 
that  the  bill  he  read  by  title' 

The  CHAIRMAN    Tliat  Ls  rtght, 

Mr  HOLIFII-TLID  Then  I  sugge.«;t  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  will  a.«;k  unanimous 
consent  thi.s  title  be  ron.'^ldered  a.":  read 
and  open   t,o  amendment  at  any   point 

Mr  HORTO.N-  Mr  Chairman  the  rule 
does  .say — 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Government 
C>peratlons  now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  Said  substitute 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  In- 
stead of  by  sections.  ,    . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CtUl- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  I? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  CHALRM.'VN  The  Chair  will  count. 
(After  counting  1  Plfty-two  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  call  will  be  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

|RoU  No.  706] 

Addabbo  Prellnghuysen  Rangel 

Alexander  Fulton  R&rlck 

Anderson,  ni.  Ooldwater  Reld 

Armstrong  Gray  Roncallo.  NY. 

Aspln  Ortfflths  Booney.  N.T. 

Blester  Oubser  Ruppe 

Blatnlk  Hanna  Ryan 

Boiling  Hansen.  Wash  Scherle 

BreckUuldge  Harsha  Shipley 

Brooks  Harvey  Shrlver 

Buchanan  Hubert  Bisk 

Burke.  Calif.  Jarman  Stokes 

Burton  Jones.  Ala.  Stuckey 

Carney.  Ohio  Kemp  Taylor.  Mo. 

Clancy  Landrum  Teague.  Tex. 

Clark  MalUlard  Thompson,  N.J. 

Clay  Martin.  Nebr  Tlernsn 

Conyers  Mills.  Ark.  Van  Deerlln 

Delaney  Murphy.  N.Y.  Veysey 

Dent  Nedzl  Walsh 

Dlggs  Parrls  Wilson. 

Esch  Passman  Charles  H, 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Pettis  Calif. 

Fisher  PoweU.  Ohio  Wilson. 

Flowers  Qulllen  Charles.  Tex. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKj.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  11510,  and  finding  Iteelf 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  360  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  neimes  of 
the  absentees  to  he  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  Clerk  had  read  through  title 
I  ending  at  page  46,  line  14. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  I? 

•vrv-VClN^     orrrRED     BT     Ml.     KOSXNTHAI, 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ofTer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rostnthal:  On 
page  30.  line  21,  delete  "five"  and  insert  in 


it^  p;a<-e  'six  ■■  On  llnee  23  and  24  delet*  tiie 
»'i>rd«     anot^^er  for  environment    safety    and 
conservation."    and    Insert    w.    theL'    placF 
"another      for      environment      and      .■'afety, 
anoUier  for  coriiervallon," 

The  section  aliould  now  read 

"Sxc  102  ict  There  shall  be  in  the  Admin- 
istration six  AsslstARt  Admlnlsirstors.  one  of 
whom  shall  be  .'■esponslble  for  fossil  energy, 
another  for  nuclear  energ-y  another  for 
environment  and  safety,  another  for  conser- 
vation, another  for  research  and  advanced 
energy  systems,  and  another  fcr  national 
security.' 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  ofifer  this 
amendment  on  fc»ehalf  of  Mr  Gude.  of 
Maryland,  and  myself 

This  bill  has  a  major  flaw,  which  I 
believe  we  mast  correct  As  written.  It 
proposes  one  a&sLstant  administrator  for 
environment,  safety  and  conservation. 
Structurally  thi,s  proposal.  In  my  judg- 
ment, does  not  make  seru-e  There  is  no 
reason  to  lump  environment  and  safety 
research  together  with  research  and 
energy  conservation.  They  are  not  direct- 
ly related,  even  though  they  are  both 
Important  areas  of  research  By  joining 
these  two  area.s  under  one  a&sistant  ad- 
ministrator, both  area.s  will  suffer 

Important  research  must  be  done  in 
the  area  of  environment  and  .safety  re- 
search on  waste  management  systems 
and  transportation  of  nuclear  material 
would  come  under  this  area 

TTiis  kind  of  research  i.s  becoming  in- 
creasingly Important  a-s  we  develop  more 
and  more  nuclear  wastes.  We  must  push 
this  research  so  that  we  wHl  have  a  viable 
disposal  solution  of  these  extremely  toxic 
wastes. 

Other  areas  under  environment  and 
safety  which  deserve  study  are  biomedi- 
cal and  environmental  research  and  op- 
erational safety  research.  But  energy 
conservation  also  deserves  an  assistant 
administrator  of  Its  owti  Becaase  of  the 
energj'  crisis  we  have  been  forced  to 
conserve  by  lowering  thermoctaUs  and 
driving  speeds,  but  these  mea.sures  are 
only  temporary  and  cosmetic.  TTiey  do 
not  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

We  need  to  undertake  massive  re- 
search into  different  mean5  of  conserving 
energy.  The  Ford  energ>-  pohcy  project 
has  estimated  that  we  could  save  30 
percent  over  our  present  energy  use  by 
the  year  2000.  Even  more  than  ihLs  could 
be  saved  by  an  aggressive  energy  con- 
servation research  program 

Too  long  has  Federal  funding  con- 
centrated on  increasing  supplv-  We  now 
need  a  Manhattan  type  project  which 
would  finance  research  designed  to  curb 
energy  demand  and  to  Increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  existing  technologj- 

Alcoa  Aluminum  has  recently  devel- 
oped a  pollution -free  process  of  making 
aluminum  which  could  cut  the  use  of 
electricity  by  30  percent  or  more.  We 
must  foster  more  research  of  this  kind  if 
we  want  to  conserve  our  dwindling  sup- 
plies of  natural  resources 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  we 
give  full  attention  to  the  tremendous  re- 
search potential  of  energy  conservation. 

Since  environment  and  safety  research 
and  energy  conservation  research  are 
not  directly  related,  there  would  be  little 


benefit  from  placing  this  under  the  same 
-Assistant  Administrator  In  fact,  join- 
ing them  wo-old  have  a  negative  effect, 
because  it  would  necessarily  diminish  the 
efTo.'^  of  concentration  the  As.'^lstanl  Ad- 
ministrator could  bring  to  each  one. 

This  amendment  would  establLsii  an 
assistant  administrator  for  each  effort. 
There  would  t>e  an  .Assistant  Admir.istra- 
tor  for  Environment  and  Safety,  another 
for  Energy  Conservation.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  we  must  put  a  mas- 
sive effort  in  production,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  must  raise  the  level  of  interest 
and  the  level  of  accomplishment  on 
energj-  conservation 

What  this  would  do,  would  be  to  create 
an  Assistant  Administrator  for  Elnergy 
Conservation,  spin  the  one  that  is  listed 
in  here  as  Eriergy  Administrator  for  En- 
vironment. Safety,  and  Energy  Conserva- 
tion, I  think  ihis  is  a  very,  very  useful 
amendment  It  has  been  supported  by 
large  numbers  of  private  groups  around 
the  country.  It  is  an  area  that  has  been 
deeply  neglected,  the  question  of  con- 
.servation.  and  :f  instead  of  having  these 
five  we  add  another  one  to  raise  the  level 
of  interest,  we  would  improve  the  bill. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  said  earher  in  general 
debate  was  that  while  this  is  not  the 
time  to  authorize  or  appropriate  funds 
or  mandate  programs,  but  it  is  the  time 
to  state,  when  we  establish  the  struc- 
ture, we  Inferentially  make  policy;  when 
we  give  titles  to  each  of  these  areas,  we 
indicate  that  Congress  wants  serious 
work  done  in  each  of  these  areas.  If  it 
wants  .serious  work  done  in  the  area  of 
energy  conservation,  It  is  highly  appro- 
priate that  we  upgrade  the  energy-  con- 
servation. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  had  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  and  the  chsul  that  is 
before  the  Members  here  in  the  well 
shows  how  we  divided  the  organizational 
structure  and  direction  of  management. 
We  put  what  we  considered  were  related 
matters  together 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  19  or  20 
groups  around  the  country  all  think  their 
particular  interest  is  paramount.  Peo- 
ple who  have  an  intorest  in  solar  heat 
think  they  ought  to  have  a  solar  agency. 
People  interested  m  geoLhermal  technol- 
ogy think  they  ought  to  have  an  agency. 
People  Interested  m  environmental  safety 
think  they  ought  to  have  one:  and  also 
the  people  m  conservation. 

What  we  have  done,  we  have  placed  on 
ihe  assistant  administrator  level,  with 
level  4  salary,  an  assistant  administrator 
for  environment,  .safety  and  conserva- 
tion, because  we  feel  that  all  of  those 
things  go  together  and  ihat  they  can  be 
handled  together  In  that  box  we  have, 
in  addition  to  the  others,  operational 
safety  and  energy  conservation.  11  we 
move  over  to  nuclear  development,  we 
will  find  envirormientaJ  safety  and  con- 
sen'atlon.  In  the  fossH  fuel  component, 
we  have  environment  safety  and  conser- 
vation. 

Why  did  we  do  that?  In  the  place  of 
multiplying  the  divisions  in  this  organi- 
zation, we  put  those  functions  which  we 
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thought  important  where  they  belong; 
in  research  and  development  in  the  fos- 
sil fuel  area  we  have  coal  liquefaction. 
coal  gasification,  gas  and  oil  technology-, 
mining  technology,  combustion.  All  these 
matters  also  have  to  do  with  environ- 
mental safety  and  conservation  For  re- 
search in  advanced  energy  systems,  we 
have  to  be  concerned  about  envirorunent. 
safety,  and  conservation. 

In  other  words,  in  going  forward  in 
these  five  different  fields  of  research  and 
development,  we  feel  environment,  safe- 
ty, and  conservation  research  should  be 
Joined  with  the  several  component  ad- 
ministrations. 

We  want  each  one  of  them  to  have 
responsibility  in  that  area,  and  at  the 
same  Ume  we  have  one  of  the  five  admin- 
istrators who  can  coordinate  in  environ- 
mental and  related  concerns  In  these  dif- 
ferent fields. 

We  did  put  this  function  additionally 
In  the  different  fields  because  we  want 
each  one  of  these  administrators  to  be 
particularly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
public  is  interested  in  environment, 
safety,  interested  in  safety,  and  inter- 
Coted  m  conser\-.Ttion. 

We  believe  that  coordination  can  be 
effected  without  the  proLferation  all 
over  the  map  of  divisions  setting  up  a 
big  bureaucracy.  We  have  grouped  the 
functions  in  the  divisions  which  are  im- 
portant and  where  they  can  be  carried 
out. 

We  had  testimony  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Intenor.  and  from  mani- 
private  witnesses,  including  people  hke 
the  head  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, and  they  are  approved  of  this  orga- 
nizational setup. 

Therefore.  I  do  thmk  that  the  gentle- 
man should  be  mformed  that,  while  I 
know  he  has  great  interest  in  this  matter, 
we  think  that  his  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary It  is  adequately  taken  care  of  in  an 
orderly,  organizational  manner,  and  I 
would  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr  GUDE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
ani-  Member  in  this  House  has  to  be  told 
we  have  some  tough  years  ahead,  and  the 
toughest  years  are  going  to  be  the  first 
ones.  These  are  going  to  be  the  years 
when  the  type  ot  research  that  Is  going  to 
go  on  in  this  organization  to  develop  the 
potential  of  coal  and  to  develop  the  po- 
tential of  solar  energy  and  geothermal 
energy  will  not  bear  fruit  for  at  least  3 
to  5  years,  and  In  some  cases  20  to  30 
or  even  50  years 

What  we  can  do  immediately  In  this 
country,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  do 
In  order  to  have  enough  energy  to  go 
around  in  the  next  1  to  3  years.  Is  to  con- 
serve, and  I  think  we  need  an  AsslsUnt 
Administrator  for  Conservation  on  this 
baAls 

wfcretary  Morton  talked  to  ua  a  few 
days  ago  and  told  us  of  the  tremendous 
cooperation  which  he  had  received  from 
commercial  enterprises  all  across  this 
country  who  have  found  that  they  could 
effect  conservation  measures  In  the  run- 
ning of  their  businesses  of  5  to  20  per- 
cent. . 
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With  such  spontaneous,  voluntary  sup- 
port in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  it  is 
clear  to  me  we  can  well  justify  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Conservation 
alone  In  this  new  organization.  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  well 
pointed  out.  approximately  one- third  of 
the  energy  which  this  country  Is  now 
consuming  is  wasted.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  man,  with  his  attention  fo- 
cused only  on  conservation,  we  can  make 
great  headway  In  mitigating  the  short- 
ages which  confront  us  In  the  immediate 
future. 

I  again  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  which  would  establish  an 
Assistant  Administrator  for  ConservaUon 
and  another  for  Environment  and  Safetv 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
what  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
already  said,  but  I  do  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  esUblish  at  the  outset  of 
the  debate  on  these  amendments  that 
this  organizational  bill  has  been  very 
carefully  structured. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  provide  for 
five  Assistant  Administrators  with  cer- 
tain responsibilities,  and  now  we  are  hit 
with  an  amendment  to  create  another 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Conserva- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  has  Informed  me  that  he  is 
also  going  to  offer  another  amendment 
a  little  later  to  provide  an  AsslsUnt  Ad- 
ministrator for  Solar  Energy  and  still 
another  amendment  to  provide  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  other  types  of 
research. 

We  are  at  the  point  where  we  can  go 
on  and  on  ad  infinitum. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
very  carefully  structured  this  biU  so  that 
we  can  provide  the  maximum  research 
on  an  annual  basis  In  each  of  these  areas. 
We  have  also  shown  concern  for  the 
conservation  of  energy,  because  we  es- 
tablished an  Administrator  for  Environ- 
ment, for  Safety,  and  for  Conservation. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out.  under  each  one  of  these 
Administrators,  for  fossil  energy  develop- 
ment, for  nuclear  energy  development, 
and  for  research  and  advance  energy 
systems,  there  is  a  responsibility  for  en- 
vironment, safety,  and  conservation. 

Conservation  of  energy  should  be  de- 
veloped together  with  the  energy  re- 
source being  developed.  Therefore  I 
oppose  an  Assistant  Administrator  'for 
that  purpose. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  Important  for  us 
to  maintain  the  organization  that  we 
have  here  and  not  to  open  the  gates  for 
all  these  additional  administrators.  I 
think  it  is  very  ImporUnt  for  us  to  keep 
the  structure  of  the  organization  that  we 
have  brought  before  the  committee 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  right  In  what  he 
says.  There  is  a  possibility,  as  we  all 
know,  that  we  can  create  an  Assistant 
Administrator  for  night  and  day  and  for 
summer  and  winter  and  for  Republicans 


and  Democrats,  and  we  could  proliferate 
these  things  ad  Infinitum 

However,  there  is  some  logic  In  putting 
together  from  a  scientific  standpoint  cer- 
tain functional  acUvltles.  What  the  com- 
mittee has  done  is  to  lump  together  en- 
vironment, safety,  and  conservation  un- 
der tlie  same  assistant  administrator 
In  the  scientific  modus  operandi  those 
three  categorical  endeavors  are  ap- 
proached on  a  common  basis  They  logi- 
cally belong  together.  It  is  totally  il- 
logical to  .separate  them.  There  Is  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  separating  them. 
There  is  a  diminution  of  scientific  effort 
in  separating  them.  There  Is.  as  I  said 
total  Uloglc  in  separaUng  that  which  Is 
logically  together. 

As  a  consequence,  this  amendment,  as 
well-meaning  as  it  might  be.  Is  in  Its 
last  and  final  analysis  scientific  heresy 
and  ought  to  be  voted  down  rapidly  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  this  bill— and  I 
seriously  question  the  merit  of  It^thLs  is 
real  plush  m  terms  of  employees  and  pay 
in  the  top  layer.  It  starts  out  with  an 
Administrator  who  Is  paid  $42,500  a  year, 
a  Deputy  Administrator  at  $4iW>00  a  year. 
and  five  assistant  admiimtmors  at  $38  - 
000  a  year  each.  (/^ 

Now  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
want  to  add  another  assistant  ad- 
minLstrator.  and  I  might  ask  him  why 
he  did  not  just  ask  for  one  for  every 
day  in  the  week. 

Then  there  Is  a  General  Counsel  at 
$36,000  a  year  and  seven  additional  of- 
ficers appointed  by  the  Administrator  at 
$36,000  a  year  each.  Yes;  thLs  bureauc- 
racy starts  out  with  a  real  fancy  pay- 
roll in  the  top  bracket 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment  I  think  It  Is  overloaded  now 

Mr  HORTON  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr   GROSS   Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HORTON  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  because  I  think  he  is  making 
a  very  vaUd  point. 

One  of  the  things  we  were  considering 
when  we  were  structuring  the  bill  was 
the  very  point  that  the  gentleman  made. 
We  certainly  do  have  a  large  number  of 
supergrades  already  In  this  area,  which 
I  think  are  necessary,  but  we  did  pare  It 
down  as  much  as  we  could.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  this  Is  an  addition 
which  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr  GROSS  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  this  ERDA  administration 
here 

Mr  GROSS.  What  Is  ERDA?  Male  or 
female? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well.  It  can  be  both. 
It  is  the  Energy  Research  Development 
Administration,  which  in  effect  takes 
over  an  agency  which  has  more  officials 
in  it.  and  therefore  these  are  not  added 
on  to  the  existing  ones  but  these  are  of- 
ficers that  In  most  instances  are  already 
In  the  AEC.  that  is.  the  salary  level  of 
these  oflJcers  Is  already  In  the  AEC.  So 
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what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  points 
out  Is  factual ;  namely,  that  the  Admin- 
istrator will  receive  $42,500  and  the 
Deputy  Administrator  $40,000  and  the  as- 
sistants $38,000  and  the  five  administra- 
tive officials  will  receive  high  levels,  still 
this  foUows  pretty  well  the  pattern  of 
every  large  agency,  and  this  will  be  a 
large  agency.  In  the  large  agency  now 
existing  they  ha\'e  something  like  8,000 
employees. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  how  much  money  he  believes 
this  new  bureaucracy  will  save  the  tax- 
paj-ers  hut  I  am  almost  afraid  to  do  so 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  vHU  be  very  honest 
with  the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  are  not  going  to 
save  the  taxpayers  $1  by  setting  this  up. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  solve  a  problem 
that  will  cause  the  country  to  have  a 
complete  financial  collapse  unles  we  solve 
it.  but  we  have  to  have  the  tools  to  do  it 
with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  was  afraid 
of.  The  answer  is  that  it  will  not  save 
the  taxpayers  any  money. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia a  question  concerning  this  chart 
in  the  report  accompanying  the  bill  as 
compared  with  the  chart  here  on  the 
House  floor. 

In  the  appendix  3-A,  it  lists  an  Office 
of  Public  Affairs,  whereas  the  chart  on 
the  floor  lists  It  as  External  Affairs.  What 
is  the  difference  between  Public  Affairs 
and  External  Affairs? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  a  matter  of 
title.  There  are  affairs  that  are  external 
to  the  Nation  in  thLs  administration.  For 
instance,  we  have  quite  a  number  of 
international  agreements  In  the  sharing 
of  nuclear  material  with  the  different 
nations  like  we  do  in  Europe  and  other 
groups  such  as  NATO.  We  have  agree- 
ments with  NATO  that  involve  some  of 
the  material  that  is  being  used  In  this, 
and  It  could  well  come  under  that,  or  It 
could  come  under,  as  far  as  the  line  or- 
ganization is  concerned,  over  on  the 
nght-hand  side  there,  the  Assistant 
Administrator  for  National  Security,  and 
that  has  national  security  affairs 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  one  addlUonal 
minute. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  Public  Affairs  Is 
more  confining  or  restrictive  than  Exter- 
nal Affairs.  I  take  It  that  is  the  reason 
you  changed  it  from  Public  Affairs  to 
External  Affairs. 

Now,  let  mc  go  to  the  next  bracket  on 
the  chart  here  on  the  floor  which  is  civil 
rights.  In  the  report  on  the  bill  It  is  des- 
ignated as  equal  opportunity.  What  is 
the  difference  between  equal  opportunity 
and  civil  rights? 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  like  to  read 
and  understand  the  fine  print 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  subject  matter 
of  civil  rights  does  include  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  is  more  embracing. 
clvU  rights  or  equal  opportunity? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  ThU  Nation  is  very- 
conscious  of  the  civil  rights  of  our  people. 


and  we  feel  that  one  individual  appointed 
at  that  level  in  the  office  to  look  after  and 
to  see  that  the  civil  rights  of  this  agency 
are  handled  correctly  is  a  very  modest 
contribution  toward  a  very  desirable  goal. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  only  wonder  why 
it  was  changed,  and  I  still  do 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  trj-ing  to 
do  is  set  up  a  structure  which  will  real- 
istically deal  with  our  problems  in  this 
difficult  moment. 

In  the  discussion  o;  the  other  day 
on  the  Emergency  Energy  Act.  it  became 
quite  clear  that  there  are  very  distinct 
problems  in  dealing  with  the  energy 
field  relating  to  the  question  of  environ- 
ment and  safety,  and  as  they  relate  to 
the  question  of  energy  conservation. 

We.  in  the  bill  the  other  day.  were 
dealing  with  energy  conservation.  The 
issues  raised  concerning  the  environment 
and  safety  were  discussed  in  a  way  w-hlch 
illustrates  the  reason  this  amendment 
should  be  supported.  Our  primary  ob- 
jective in  that  emerge.ncy  legislation 
was  to  conserve  energy.  In  the  process, 
regrettably,  I  believe,  many  important 
rafeguards  for  the  welfare  of  the  en- 
vironment and  safety  were  abandoned 
in  the  ene.gj'  emergency  legislation  we 
adopted. 

The  discussion  of  the  amendment  on 
the  floor  also  makes  clear  that  we  were 
dealing  with  two  distinct  categories. 
What  this  amendment  does  is  the  same 
thing.  It  says,  let  us  be  reflective  of  the 
reality,  that  is.  that  we  have  two  prob- 
lems. We  are  dealing  with  energy  con- 
servation and  we  are  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  environment  and  safety. 

In  order  for  us  to  be  able  to  make 
valuable  short-term  and  long-term  con- 
tributions in  both  of  these  arenas  It  Is 
important  that  we  set  up  a  structure 
which  reflects  this  reality  so  that  there 
will  be  no  confusion  or  conflict  between 
them. 

TTie  amendment  now  before  us  is  an 
attempt  to  provide  structural  safeguards 
to  reflect  a  sane  policy  which  relates  to 
the  conservation  of  energy.  Our  energy 
problems  are  not  likely  to  end  in  the  near 
future.  Even  with  the  development  of 
newer  forms  of  energy  supplv,  or  with 
the  exploration  and  development  of  fos- 
sil and  other  energy  forms,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  wasteful  of  energy  If 
our  approach  to  solving  the  fuel  short- 
age problem  is  to  be  comprehensive,  we 
must  begin  in  our  proverbial  "own  back- 
yard." By  developing  more  energj-  effi- 
cient systems  we  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward saving  fuel  supplies. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  sane  energy  policy, 
It  must  be  based  upon  an  aggressive 
energy  conservation  program.  Therefore 
we  must  have  the  structure  in  the  new- 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  allow  massive  research 
into  energy  conservation.  For  this  reason 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

By  establishing  a  separate  department 
for  the  environment  and  safety  matters 
as  they  relate  to  energy,  separate  from 
conservation,     the    confusion     between 


these  two  areas  will  be  resolved.  The  en- 
vironment and  safety  division  would  be 
able  to  concentrate  upon  the  effects  of 
present  and  future  energy  technologies. 
Key  to  environment  and  safety  are  mat- 
ters concerning  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment and  nuclear  material  transporta- 
tion. These  areas  are  of  such  importance 
that  they  necessitate  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search, requiring  a  separate  division  con- 
cerned solely  with  environment  and 
safety. 

I  beUeve  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  sane 
energy  policy,  then  we  have  got  to  have 
the  kind  of  structure  that  will  allow  that 
poUcy  to  operate.  U  we.  therefore,  recog- 
nize this,  we  would  structure  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion to  allow  massive  research  into  en- 
ergy conservation  and  massive  research 
into  the  question  of  the  environment  and 
safety,  and  not  aUow  each  of  these  areas 
to  negate  each  other  or  force  an  ad- 
ministrator or  an  assistant  administra- 
tor to  concentrate  on  one  as  against  the 
other.  We  saw  the  other  day  that  both  of 
these  areas  require  very  equal  and  im- 
portant concentration.  Although  they  re- 
late, they  each  must  answer  separate 
questions. 

We  will  only  be  successful  in  develop- 
ing our  policy  if  the  structure  reflects 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  very  strongly  the 
support  of  this  amendment 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
TTi&e  m  opposition  to  this  amendment  I 
tlilnk  some  good  reasons  to  oppose  the 
amendment  have  already  been  ex- 
pressed. But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
what  a  raUonal  person  does.  He  learns 
by  his  mistakes.  I  think  we  have  made 
some  mistakes  in  the  field  of  environ- 
ment and  energy  conservation  in  the  past 
b«^use  we  have  viewed  them  separately. 
That  has  been  the  problem. 

There  have  been  those  "who  fought 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  because  of  their 
concern  for  the  envirorunent.  and  they 
foiight  it  very  successfully  in  the  courts 
to  the  point  where  we  finally  had  to  pass 
special  legislaUon  here  to  see  that  our 
concern  for  energy  resources  had  at  least 
equal  billing  with  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment. In  the  field  of  euviromr.e-ial 
protection  with  automobiles  we  have 
passed  laws  that  have  required  that  de- 
vices be  built  on  automobiles  to  reduce 
emissions,  but  without  an.v  concern  about 
conservation  of  our  energy  resources, 
without  any  concern  about  gasoline  con- 
servaUon.  Now  I  see  that  the  other  body 
is  contemplating  legislaUon  which  would 
mandate  that  not  only  shall  we  reduce 
emissions,  but  we  shall  also  increase  the 
mileage  of  automobiles.  We  cannot  look 
at  these  things  separately  if  we  want  to 
have  a  rational  policy. 

I  think  our  concern  with  conservation 
of  energy  must  be  balanced  w-ith  our  con- 
cern for  the  environment  and  our  con- 
cern for  safety.  We  sliould  not  build  into 
this  administraUon  compeUUon  We 
should  not  build  into  the  administraUon 
one  arm  devoUng  aU  of  its  efforts  to 
getUng  the  safest  energy-  sources  but 
without  any  Idea  of  conservaUon  of  our 
resources.  So  let  us  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. Let  us  see  that  we  have  a  rational 
policy  to  balance  these  several  concerns. 
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and  that  will  be  done  if  we  have  the  one 
administrator  responsible  for  these  sev- 
eral different  areas. 

I  think  the  very  opposite  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Roskn- 
THAi.)  has  said  Is  true.  He  has  indicated 
that  there  Is  no  connection  among  these 
several  areas  of  interest.  I  think  they 
must  be  considered  a  rational  whole.  I 
think  we  must  consider  them  together  or 
else  this  legislation  will  be  self-defeating. 
Mr  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  speaker 
I  think  put  his  finger  on  the  prob- 
lem that  we  face  in  this  bill.  There 
is  a  problem  with  safety  with  respect  to 
how  energy  Is  produced  and  how  it  is 
used.  There  is  a  problem  with  conserva- 
tion. If  we  put  the  two  under  the  same 
assistant  administrator,  we  are  saying 
that  the  one  person  will  have  to  make 
the  reconciliation  with  the  public  mter- 
est  with  respect  to  these  competing  in- 
terests This  is  exactly  the  problem  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  away  from  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
Atomic  EInergy  Commission  was  both  the 
designer  and  the  promoter  of  atomic  en- 
ergy and  also  had  the  responsibility  for 
regulation.  Increasingly  across  this  coun- 
try It  was  recognized  that  these  functions 
ought  to  be  split  if  the  public  interest  is 
going  to  be  preserved. 

We  have  precisely  the  same  problem 
here  One  of  the  ways  to  conserve  energy, 
for  example,  is  to  use  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines.  It  turns  out  that  the  higher 
the  voitage.  the  more  elHcient  the  trans- 
mission of  energy 

But  what  are  the  safety  factors  in- 
volved with  respect  to  those  kinds  of 
transmission  lines?  Do  the  Members 
want  one  person  to  be  reconciling  these 
considerations  or  do  they  want  both  con- 
siderations to  have  full  voice  within  the 
Oovemment?  If  the  Members  think  both 
points  of  view  deserve  a  full  hearing, 
then  they  will  vote  for  this  amendment 
because  It  will  take  these  functions  and 
give  them  to  different  assistant  adminis- 
trators to  represent  the  competing  pub- 
lic interests  so  they  are  sure  the  recon- 
cillaUon  is  made  at  the  highest  level  in 
the  public  Interest. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  The 
most  effective  way  we  can  increase  the 
effecUve  energy  supply  In  the  United 
States  Is  by  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  use  of  it.  under  the  term  conserva- 
tion, whether  it  is  through  improved 
buildings,  more  efficient  gasoline  engines, 
or  whatever. 

But  let  me  make  the  point  that  the 
technologies  Involved  here  range  all  over 
the  landscape  and  unless  we  concentrate 
on  the  development  of  these  technologies 
we  are  going  to  say  we  are  not  really 
going  to  get  to  these  technologies  until 
the  price  of  energy  Ls  so  high  that  we 
literally  force  the  new  technologies 
through  the  market  system.  I  think  that 
Is  an  unreaAODAble  burden  to  put  on  the 
American  people.  We  ought  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  new  technologies 
as  early  as  possible. 

Mr  PISH-  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "' 

Mr  PHASER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  offering 
this  amendment.  It  will  Improve  the  bill 
not  only  structurally  but  this  amend- 
ment also  will  underscore  the  policy  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Mar>-land. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  an 
excellent  point  In  differentiating  between 
conservation  that  conserves  the  energies 
we  are  presently  wasting  around  the 
country  as  opposed  to  conserving  of 
energy  in  the  new  sources  we  are  going 
to  develop.  I  think  that  is  exactly  why 
we  need  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  gentleman  may  allege  the 
conservation  of  energy  is  being  neglected 
and  therefore  this  separate  thing  should 
be  set  up.  I  think  if  the  gentleman  had 
read  this  bill  carefully  and  studied  the 
proposed  financial  set  up  of  the  Nations 
energy  program,  he  would  see  we  have  a 
$10  billion  proposal  submitted  by  Dr. 
Dixy  Lee  Ray.  It  gives  22  percent  of  the 
recommended  $10  billion  to  be  spent  pre- 
cisely in  the  energy  conservation  area. 
There  is  no  neglect  of  it.  We  do  not 
need  an  amendment  to  this  structure 
for  the  Government's  scientific  research 
m  order  to  allay  the  gentleman's  concern. 
We  do  not  have  to  change  that  structure 
m  order  to  accomplish  what  the  gentle- 
man wants.  All  the  gentleman  has  to  do 
is  come  to  the  floor  when  it  is  time  to  vote 
the  money  for  the  appropriation  and  see 
to  it  that  the  money  he  wants  is  in  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  PRASER.  The  genUeman  is  mak- 
ing our  case,  because  he  Is  saying  one- 
fifth  of  the  money  is  to  be  spent  for  con- 
servation, and  I  agree  with  him  on  the 
importance  of  that  objective,  but  the 
administrator  of  that  program  is  limiped 
in  with  the  safety  and  so  on.  and  in  view 
of  the  budget  allocated  to  conservation 
it  deserves.  In  my  Judgment,  a  separate 
Administrator.  We  are  going  to  have  con- 
tentious issues  which  are  going  to  have 
to  be  resolved  and  they  should  be  resolved 
at  the  highest  level. 

The  areas  of  environment  and  safety, 
and  conservation  techniques  are  critical 
to  our  objective  of  self-sufBclency  in  en- 
ergy To  lump  these  areas  under  one  As- 
.slstant  Administrator,  as  is  done  in  this 
bill,  would  not  give  each  the  attention  it 
must  have. 

In  the  past  we  have  erred  in  two  ways. 
Plrst,  we  have  In  effect  equated  all  energy 
R.  k  D.  with  the  supply  question.  And 
second,  we  have  given  a  disproportionate 
share  of  Federal  funding  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  fission  power 

This  blU.  for  the  first  time,  gives  em- 
phasis to  energy  supply  sources  other 
than  nuclear  power.  But  It  still  gives 
short  shrift  to  the  two  enormously  Im- 
portant areas  of  environment  and  safety, 


smd  energy  conservation  by  lumping 
them  under  one  division. 

David  Freeman  who  heads  the  Ford 
Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Project  has 
said: 

There's  »  hell  of  k  lot  that  caa  and  ahould 
be  done  to  curb  the  amount  of  energy  we  uae 
and  to  Increaae  the  efflclency  of  energy  con- 
version   systenu. 

A  few  of  the  areas  that  could  and 
should  be  given  special  encouragement  in 
future  R.  L  D.  programs  are:  more  ef- 
ficient techniques  of  electricity  transmis- 
sion, more  efficient  building  construction 
techniques,  battery  storage  of  energy, 
and  heat  pumps  that  could  Increase 
home-heating  efficiency  by  as  much  as 
one-third  or  one- half . 

Also  enormously  Important  is  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  nuclear  fission 
plants  safe  and  environmentally  ac- 
cepUble  And  It  is  essential  that  we  make 
a  massive  commitment  to  develop  clean- 
ing tecimology  for  existing  dirty  fuels. 
Gas  stack  cleaning  technologj-.  for  In- 
stance, could  well  have  an  impact  on 
energy  supplies  by  the  early  1980's. 

The  Washington  Post  editors  re- 
marked with  some  Justice  that: 

The  Houae  in  paaalng  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  had  Included  amendzaents  that 
disingenuously  used  the  energy  shortages  as 
pretext  for  drlTtog  holes  in  present  social  and 
environmental  legislation 

The  past  few  weeks  have  resulted  in 
serious  Inroads  In  the  gains  that  have 
been  made  in  protecting  and  improving 
the  environment.  If  we  agree  that  these 
inroads  are  necessary  to  get  us  by  the 
short-term  crisis,  then  we  should  also 
agree  for  the  long  nm  to  make  the  nec- 
essary commitment  to  environmental 
values. 

Members  have  an  opportunity  today 
to  give  a  clear  directive  that  as  a  nation 
we  are  committed  to  research  designed  to 
cut  energy  demands,  to  Increase  efflclen- 
cy of  existing  techiiiques.  and  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  air  and  water  and  of  life  In 
this  country.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  En- 
vironmental Action,  the  Environmental 
Policy  Center,  and  Ralph  Nader's  Cit- 
izens Action  are  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Energy  and  economic  growth,  as  we  all 
know,  are  Inextricably  linked.  What  we 
are  doing  here  today  will  determine  the 
future  course  of  economic  growth  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  life  in  this  country. 

I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  this 
aunendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal K 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rosenthal) 
there  were — ayes  21,  noes  58 

R«COtDK)    VOTX 

Mr  FP„\5ER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  waa  ordered. 

The  vote  »  -s  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  112,  noea  271. 
not  voting  49.  as  follows : 


Abeux 
Adams 
Addabbo 


(Roll  No.  7081 
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Anderson.  BadUlo 
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Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Cul  ver 

Dellenback 

Dell  urns 

Denholm 

Olggs 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Pascell 

Findley 

Pish 

Foley 

Pord, 

WUllam  D. 
Praser 
Oaydos 
Qlbbons 
Oonzalez 
Orasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Oude 
Hamilton  - 


Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hlcka 

Holtaman 

Howard 

Hungste 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lehman 

McDade 

Madden 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moes 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Patten 

Podell 

Preyer 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rangel 
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Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rosenthal 

R<^ish 

Roy 

Roybal 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Belberllng 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Studds 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Waldle 
Whalen 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Toung,  Qa. 


Abdnor 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Bsfalts 

Baker 

Bauman 

B«ard 

Bell 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clauaen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Com  an 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Daniel  son 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C 


Davis,  Wis 
de  la  Garza 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AJltNDME.NT   ..rrERED  BT   MR     EOSKNTHAI. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rosenthai.-  On 
page  30,  line  21.  delete  "five'  and  Insert  In  Its 
place  -seven."  On  lines  24  and  25  delete  the 
words  "another  for  research  and  advanced 
©ner^'  systems."  and  insert  in  their  place; 
"another  for  solar  energy  research,  another 
for  geotbermal  research,  another  for  re- 
search and  advanced  energy  systems  ■ 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  re\^.se  and  extend 
his  remarlc.<;  and  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional mmule.s 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ivxycn. 
the  vote  that  immediately  preceded  the 
offering  of  thi5  amendment  one  can 
make  some  judgments.  The  judgment  l-^ 
that  the  ^Members  of  the  Houie  some- 
whiat  fee!  constrained  not  to  tamper  with 
an  organizational  chart  that  has  been 
reported  out  by  a  committee  and  which 
has  been  sent  up  here  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Also  Members  such  as  Mr.  Gross  of 
Iowa  have  a  tendency  not  to  iiu^rease  the 
number  of  mdividuais  or  personnel  or  the 
areas  of  respon-sibiiity.  I  can  understand 
that,  but  we  are  falling  Into  an  enor- 
mous trap  by  doin«  precLsel:,-  t^.at  Let 
me  tell  you  what  It  is 

This  bill  Ls  a  good  bill  and  I  s'app<irt 
It,  but  unless  It  is  substantially  improved 
It  makes  the  terrible  mistake  of  being 
overly  traditional  The  bUI  lumps  to- 
gether all  the  traditional  sources  of  en- 
ergy and  all  the  traditional  opportuni- 


ties for  research  and  all  the  traditional 
ways  of  establishing  these  goals. 

We  are  either  in  a  crisis  situation,  an 

urgent  situation,  or  a  demanding  situa- 
tion, and  the  public  response  demands 
that  we  meet  the  challenge  We  caroiot 
meet  this  challenge  by  falling  uito  the 
traditlona]  pattern  of  putting  these  cate- 
gories together- 
Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  mj' 
amendment  This  bill  as  presentlj-  writ- 
ten provides  inadequate  emphasis  on  the 
promismg  technologies  of  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy,  in  this  bin  the  techiiol- 
ogies  are  lumped  together  with  all  other 
advanced  research  like  magiietohvdJocLv- 
namics.  wmds  ai:d  tide?  transmission 
and  storage  research,  alternative  auto- 
motive power  systems,  and  other  re- 
search. 

What  do  the  experts  say  about  this? 
The  National  Science  Foundation  Mr. 
Guyford  Stever.  stated  solar  energj-'is  an 
Inexhaustible  source  capable  of  meeting 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  Nations 
future  needs  with  a  minimum  of  adverse 
environmental  consequences.  He  also 
said:  Indications  are  .solar  energ>'  ls  the 
most  promismg  of  the  nonconventlonal 
energ>-  sources,  and  it  is  not  gomg  to  be 
explored  or  allowed  or  investigated  in  a 
traditional  conventional  fashion." 

Yet  for  fiscal  year  1974 — and  remem- 
ber organization  makes  pohcv— the  total 
amount  estimated  to  be  spent  on  solar 
and  geothermal  energv-  research  is  $16 
miihcwi. 

One  of  the  mast  important  uses  of 
solar  energ>-  is  obviously— and  even  we 
can  understand  this— for  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  residences  and  commercial 
buildmgs 

Solar  heating  is  already  scientifically 
feasible  and  is  used  by  manv  people  in 
the  United  States  today,  but  most  of 
these  people  are  not  traditionalists  they 
are  inventors  Generally  thev  have  buil't 
these  .solar  units  themselves  There  are 
major  deterrents  to  commercial  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  solar  heating  svstems 
Some  of  It  is  due  to  insufficient  design 
information,  liigh  imtial  capital  cost, 
and  uncertainty  of  a  profitable  market 
system  We  need  in  this  Nation  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  development  into 
system  design  studies  economic  evalu- 
ations, components  development  and 
improvement,  cost  reduction  studies,  and 
engineering  development  and  marketing 
studies. 

-Aj?  for  solar  cooling,  no  solar  cooling 
residence  has  yet  been  operated  in  the 
United  States,  but  It  is  scientifically  fea- 
sible Estimates  are  that  if  we  spend  $20 
million  on  research  into  all  facets  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling,  we  could  have  wide 
use  of  solar  units  within  less  than  10 
years 

Now.  if  we  develop  an  economic  means 
for  ;x)wer  generation  from  central  station 
solar  units,  we  wnll  have  an  envtronmen- 
tally  safe  means  of  cheap  and  abundant 
energy  Some  of  this  sounds  so  ab.<;urd 
that  many  of  the  Members  are  not  pay- 
ing very  much  attenUon  to  it,  but  it  "is 
exciting,  it  is  new.  it  is  non traditional. 
Most  of  'OS  do  not  undei-stand  it.  but  yet 
it  brings  a  glimmer  of  hope— that  an  op- 
port'onity  can  present  itself  on  this  planet 
in  the  years  1973    1974,  and  1975  to  f^c 
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unconventional  means  of  energy  to  fuel 
the  Nation's  needs.  We  are  not  going  to 
find  this  by  conventional  and  traditional 
means,  as  is  submitted  to  us  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  possibilities  are  enormous,  and 
that  Is  why  we  must  look  to  them.  We 
must  change  our  policy  of  meager  sup- 
port and  meager  organizational  support 
for  solar  research  and  development. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect 
to  geothermal  energy  The  National 
Science  Foundation  estimated  that  40 
percent  of  our  power  needs  in  1985  could 
be  provided  by  geothermal  energy. 

Right  now  the  geysers  at  Imperial  Val- 
ley In  California  provide  more  than  40 
percent  of  San  Francisco's  electric  en- 
ergy. But  the  potential  for  geothermal 
power  Ls  enormous  We  do  not  have  to  he 
confined  to  areas  of  natural  geysers.  We 
could  use  the  heat  of  the  earth  to  gener- 
ate electricity  by  experimenting  with  hot 
rock  geothermal  power.  But  we  must 
provide  adequate  organizational  author- 
ity and  funding.  Unfortunately — and 
this  Is  the  point — unfortunately,  this  bill 
does  not  provide  an  adequate  structure 
to  accomplish  these  kinds  of  objectives. 
These  alternatives  differ  from  fossil 
fuels  and  nuclear  energy,  which  have 
vested  economic  Interests  pushing  for 
their  development.  The  people  who  sup- 
port fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  energy  re- 
sources have  a  constituency.  There  are 
no  constituencies  pushmg  for  these  ad- 
vanced systems  because  the  constituen- 
cies have  not  been  formed  yet. 

Who  is  going  to  speak  for  these  promis- 
ing alternatives  without  strong  agency  or 
industry  support ''  The  answer  obviously 
is  that  there  is  a  grave  chance  they  will 
be  negleclPd.  And  they  will  be  neglected 
if  this  aEmendment  is  defeated  We  need. 
I  believe,  an  assistant  administrator  In 
each  of  these  technologies  to  give  them 
the  opportimlty  to  push  them  from  de- 
velopment to  the  consumer  stage  where 
they  then  can  have  a  constituency,  and 
to  develop  It  to  that  point  where  it  will 
foster  support  by  private  Industry.  Why 
do  you  think  that  nuclear  power  devel- 
oped so  quickly^  Because  it  had  a  con- 
stituency. Part  of  the  reason  has  been 
the  existence  of  a  Government  agency 
which  single-mindedly  pushed  for  its  de- 
velopment. 

This  amendment  will  split  the  AssL-tt- 
ant  Admmis:rator  for  Resources  and  Ad- 
vanced Energ>-  System.*  into  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  geothermal  and 
an  .Assistant  Administrator  for  solar  and 
an  Assistant  Administrator  for  advanced 
systems.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  we 
have  today,  the  most  exciting  opportunity 
that  I  can  recall  on  the  House  floor.  .All 
the  traditional  arguments  will  be  made 
against  the  amendment  Why  have  more 
positions?  Why  split  up  the  pie^  We  have 
enough  scientists  In  one  admLiistrator  to 
solve  It. 

If  we  just  reflect  for  a  moment.  If  we 
put  them  all  in  one  administrator,  the 
fossil  fuel  crowd  and  the  atomic  energy 
crowd  will  squeeze  out  all  of  the  excit- 
ing and  Intellectually  gifted  scientists 
who  want  to  work  In  this  other  field. 
They  vrill  not  be  given  a  fair  share  of  the 
pie  either  administratively  or  financially 


unless  they  have  their  own  administra- 
tor. 

I  know  that  this  Is  a  nontraditional  ap- 
proach. It  is  asking  the  Members  to  do 
what  we  usually  do  not  do.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  break  up  organizations;  the 
administration  tells  us.  They  say: 
"Whatever  we  send  up  there,  that  is  what 
you  should  vote  on." 

Now  is  the  time  to  reject  that  concept, 
that  tired,  old  theory.  If  we  want  to  make 
this  Nation  great  In  the  seventies,  we 
should  reject  that  theory. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Despite  the  gentleman  s  statement 
that  there  is  not  much  support  lor  solar 
research,  according  to  the  criterion  for 
spending  money  wisely  that  was  put  out 
by  Dr.  Ray  in  her  $10  billion  stud>-,  it 
does  state  that  both  solar  and  geo- 
thermal energj-  have  high  public  sup- 
port but  low  probability  for  anything  ex- 
cept a  long-range  payout. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield .' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  want  to  add  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  solar  energy  and  geo- 
thermal energy  have  high  public  support 
In  a  scientific  assessment  of  how  we 
spend  money  on  research  and  develop- 
ment wisely,  these  two  particular  pets 
that  we  are  talking  about  now  carry  the 
lowest  priorities  of  any  of  the  endeavors 
listed  for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. They  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply 
because  they  are  assessed  and  are  the 
farthest  way  in  terms  of  leadtime  to  suc- 
cess. They  are,  indeed.  ad%  anced  systems, 
and  they  should  t)e  categorized  &s  such 
and  treated  as  such,  because  the  ad- 
vanced systems  are  the  ones  that  get  the 
largest  proportion  of  public  money  In 
relation  to  private  money. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  The  gentleman  Is 
right,  and  what  we  are  dealing  with  here 
is  an  attempt  to  make  two  additional 
divisions  In  the  box  to  add  to  the  five 
that  we  have  there,  one  for  solar  energy 
and  another  for  geothermal  research. 

I  know  something  about  geothermal 
research,  and  so  does  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  HosiaRt .  He  had  the  bill 
in  on  that.  We  have  geothermal  produc- 
tion in  steam  in  California.  We  have  been 
working  for  years  on  it  out  there,  both  In 
northern  California  and  in  the  Yampa 
Valley,  and  we  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  solve  the  problem  of  taking  the  cor- 
rosion qualities  out  of  the  steam  that 
comes  up.  We  get  low-pressure  steam 
from  the  bottom,  emd  it  corrodes  the 
turbines.  It  Is  not  efficient,  and  It  does 
not  work.  It  makes  a  few  kilowatts  and. 
therefore,  this  Is  relegated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  totem  pole. 

What  we  are  Interested  In  now  Is  the 
Immediate  present  when  we  have  a  real 
energy  crunch  on  In  this  country,  and  we 
want  to  put  the  money  where  the  action 


Is.  We  had  better  get  action  quickly,  or 
this  country  Is  going  to  be  in  bad  shape. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  acknowl- 
edge first  the  very  fine  work  that  the 
committee  has  done,  the  hard  work  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  In  of- 
fering and  supporting  amendments,  I  do 
not  want  In  any  way  to  underrate  the 
enormous  usefulness  of  this  measure. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  I  think, 
is  make  the  measure  more  responsive  to 
the  energy  crises  we  have. 

The  gentleman  from  California  says 
that  the  solar  energy  concept  Ls  an  ad- 
vanced system  and  that  It  does  not  rate 
much  support.  The  Honeywell  Corp.  in 
mjr-  area  has  a  research  contract  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

One  of  the  Honeywell  officials  made 
the  statement  that  "our  enthusiasm  for 
heating  and  cooling  applications"— and 
he  was  referring  here  to  solar  energy — 
"Is  reflected  In  the  belief  that  commer- 
cialization can  be  accomplished  within 
the  current  decade  "  Those  who  are  In- 
volved In  this  do  believe  it  can  be  moved 
along,  and  the  emphasis  that  this 
amendment  will  give  to  It  is  fully  Justi- 
fled  In  view  of  the  enormous  energy 
problem  we  will  face  lor  some  years  to 
come. 

The  reason  we  find  ourselves  in  our 
present  predicament  is  that  we  did  not 
make  the  necessary  commitment  years 
ago  to  provide  us  with  alternate  sources 
of  energy  for  the  time  when  we  would 
begin  to  nm  out  of  oil.  Although  develop- 
ment of  possible  substitutes  for  fossil 
fuels  will  take  years  and  cannot  ease  the 
current  shortage,  we  must  not  delay  get- 
ting this  effort  underway. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  do  not  hobble 
this  effort  at  the  start  with  a  research 
and  development  framework  that  will 
Impede  development  of  two  highly  prom- 
ising, clean  sources  of  energ>- — geo- 
thermal and  solar.  To  lump  these  two 
technologies  together  with  all  advanced 
energy  systems  would  not  accord  each 
the  attention  it  merits.  This  House 
should  make  certain  that  these  two 
sources  of  energy  are  given  every  en- 
couragement. 

SOLAB     CNXXCT 

Solar  heating  has  been  known  In  thla 
country  since  the  1920s  Yet  It  is  stUl.  for 
all  practical  purposes,  unavailable  to  us 
in  the  present  crisis.  Two  million  new 
housing  units  are  constructed  in  this 
country  each  year.  The  Impact  of  solar 
heating  on  our  energy  use  could  be  enor- 
mous. With  sufficient  encouragement, 
solar  cooling  could  also  prove  feasible  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Central  station  power  generation  Is 
further  down  the  road:  yet  this  too  could 
be  commercially  practicable  by  1985. 

CCOTHEXMAI.    SNEROT 

The  Immediate  potential  for  wlde- 
ran!7e  devekprncnt  of  eeoth^rmal  energy 
Is  with  us.  In  a  report  for  the  University 
of  Alaska  In  1972.  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  Hlckel  expressed  con- 
fidence that  the  United  States  could  pro- 
duce at  least  IJS.OOO  megawatts  in  1985 
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from  Its  geothermal  resources  and  al- 
most 400,000  megawatts  by  the  year  2000. 
Fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  fuels.  In  this 
bill,  have  each  been  placed  under  an  in- 
dependent assistant  administrator.  Both 
geothermal  and  solar  energy  warrant  the 
attention  of  a  separate  office  under  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration we  are  creating  here.  Sub- 
merging the  administration  of  these  re- 
search efforts  with  all  advanced  systems 
research  In  one  office  could  hinder  their 
development  and  unnecessarily  delay  the 
achievement  of  our  goal  of  Independence 
in  energy  resources. 

I  urge  Members  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  administrators  we  need 
In  this  agency  and  I  have  an  open  mind 
on  the  amendment,  but  one  of  the  things 
that  concerns  me  is  putting  adl  our  eggs 
In  the  nuclear  basket.  I  am  a  little  afraid 
these  people  In  ERDA  are  going  to  have 
a  nuclear  bias  and  what  Just  happened 
Illustrates  this.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
remark  In  the  debate  earlier  today,  of  a 
friend  of  mine  who  said  that  we  ought 
to  get  into  the  research  on  the  erotic 
uses  of  energy,  and  I  think  he  meant  to 
say  "exotic."  We  talk  as  though  solar 
and  geothermal  are  exotic  things  dec- 
ades away. 

This  year,  30  miles  from  Mexican- 
American  border  I  stood  in  a  plant  pro- 
ducing electrical  energy  from  geothermal 
steam.  It  was  built  by  the  Japanese  for 
the  Mexican  Government.  Some  think 
of  Mexico  as  a  backward  country.  Yet 
here  is  a  functioning  electric  plant  pro- 
ducing about  half  the  electricity  they 
need  In  this  part  of  Baja  California. 
Here  Ls  the  Mexican  Government  and 
the  Japanese  10  or  15  years  ahead  of  us 
In  geothermal  energy.  Yet  the  structure 
of  this  new  organization  is  going  to  be 
In  the  hands  of  people  who  think  the 
geothermal  and  solar  applications  are 
the  exotic  things  we  are  not  readv  for 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  this  morning  It 
seemed  there  was  still  a  great  deal  going 
on  as  far  &s  energy  research.  They  re- 
ported out  a  bill  for  a  demonstration 
project  in  solar  heating  and  cooling.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  can  still  do 
work  In  solar  and  geothermal  energy, 
and  I  hope  It  stays  that  way  and  that  we 
will  not  put  all  our  eggs  In  one  basket. 
Mr.  FRASER.  We  are  leaving  some 
basic  research  In  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  but  the  R.  &  D.  will  come 
under  this  new  agency.  We  are  lumping 
all  of  this  into  one  catchall  category 
without  giving  the  new  energy  sources 
the  emphasis  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
them  within  the  administrative  structure 
established  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  the  same  concern  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  ex- 
pressed a  moment  ago.  The  emphasis 
under  this  plan  as  designed  will  pretty 
much  put  this  vital  area  of  R.  &  D.  Into 
the  hands  of  an  agency  that  is  pretty  well 
oriented  only  one  way. 

Someone  asked  awhile  ago  about  what 
other  agencies  could  contribute.  I  think 
the  Space  and  NASA  and  other  agencies 
have  a  great  contribution  to  make.  I  cer- 
tainly think  we  ought  to  defer  this  whole 
Issue  until  we  resolve  the  question  wheth- 
er or  not  this  country  Is  going  to  estab- 
lish a  trust  fund  to  solve  the  energy 
problem.  I  think  this  whole  Issue  Is  pre- 
mature until  we  get  to  the  fimding  Issue 
because  that  will  spell  out  what  we  ought 
to  do  much  more  clearly. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  described  the  process  of 
nuclear  weaponry  being  used  for  stimu- 
lation of  gas  fields,  as  scientific  erotica. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  if  I  may,  to  my 
friends  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Joint  Com- 
mittee that  we  avoid  the  charge  that 
we  are  nuclear  top-heavy  by  allowing  and 
accepting  this  amendment.  It  would  do 
much  to  help  heal  all  Irritations  and 
bring  us  together  on  the  question,  so  I 
speak  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  fruits 
of  this  research  Into  the  21st  century 
sources  of  energy  are  a  long  way  down 
the  road;  but  there  Is  no  need  to  short- 
change the  energy  crunch,  that  is  go- 
ing to  come  when  our  fossil  fuel,  coal, 
runs  out  In  20  or  30  years.  Let  us  look 
at  what  is  going  to  happen  when  these 
fossil  fuels  nm  out.  I  think  we  should 
get  these  new  advanced  forms  of  energy 
moving  with  everything  we  can  muster  in 
this  legislaUon,  so  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  Just  want  to  correct  the  record  here. 
I  think  It  Is  misleading  to  say  solar 
energy  Is  a  giant  beyond  reach  and  only 
to  be  achieved  in  the  next  century.  In 
Japan  today  over  1  million  homes  are 
being  heated  by  solar  energy  and  even 
more  people  are  using  It  to  heat  their  hot 
water  supply. 

Pilot  projects  have  been  built  by  peo- 
ple at  the  University  of  Arizona  for  so- 
lar powerplants  using  existing  tech- 
nology, not  something  up  In  space  cir- 
cling around,  but  right  here  on  the 
ground. 

I  think  the  emphasis  on  solar  energy 
that  is  stressed  in  this  amendmant  Is 
an  absolute  must  and  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  verj-  intelligent  amend- 
ment and  I  support  It.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  fossil  and  nuclear  fuels  are 
rapidly  being  depleted. 

The  reason  I  think  this  amendment  Is 
sound  is  because  it  recognizes  the  need 


for  an  emphasis  upon  renewable  energy 
sources,  which  by  the  way  have  the  add- 
ed benefit  of  being  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable. 

I  think  an  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  and  geothermal  energy, 
provide  the  only  real  hope  for  long-range 
energy  solutions.  We  cannot  assure  this 
unless  we  establish  an  administrative  ais- 
slstant  who  will  concentrate  in  these 
areas. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  popular 
use  of  these  forms  of  energy  Is  a  long 
way  off.  That  argues  for  the  amend- 
ment to  develop  solar  and  geothermal 
energj-  uses  much  more  quickly  than  the 
projections  that  we  have  at  present.  We 
can  only  do  this  if  we  have  this  kind  of 
administrative  separation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Rosenthal). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Page  33, 
lines  11-15.  strike  subsection  (3i  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  new  subsection  (3)  as  fol- 
lows: 

(3)  conducting  an  aggressive  and  fully 
funded  program  of  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment. Including  demonstration  proj- 
ects. In  unconventional  energy  sources  and 
technologies  including  but  not  limited  to 
solar  energy,  geothermal  energy,  magnetohy- 
drodynamlcs.  fuel  cells.Jow  head  hydroelec- 
tric power,  use  of  agricultural  products  for 
energy,  tidal  power  and  thermal  gradient 
power,  wind  pwwer.  automated  mining  meth- 
ods, In  situ  conversion  of  fuels,  cryogenic 
transmission  of  electric  power,  electric  ener- 
gy storage  methods,  alternatives  to  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  solvent  refined 
coal,  shale  oil.  coal  gasification  and  lique- 
faction, utilization  of  waste  products  for 
fuel,  hydrogen  gas  systems,  advanced  power 
cycles  Including  gas  turbines,  and  stack  gas 
cleanup; 

POINT    op    ORDER 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  t 

The  CHAIR^L\N.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  it  is  not  germane,  and  seeks 
to  Invade  the  province  of  another  com- 
mittee, to  wit,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  an  authorizing  committee. 
In  that  It  requires  that  such  programs  as 
are  listed  be  fully  funded,  Eind  fuU  fund- 
ing is  the  province  of  another  committee, 
or  partial  funding  or  no  funding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Arizona  desire  to  comment  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  is 
clearly  germane. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  rule 
the  amendment  goes  to  the  sources  of  en- 
ergy and  to  the  t>-pes  of  research  and 
development  that  are  In  the  bill  and 
delineates  further  sources  and  programs. 
In  view  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  amendment  Is  germane. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  di- 
vided country,  I  think.  Is  unanimous  on 
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at  least  one  point;  that  Is.  we  simply  have 
to  get  on  Immediately  with  the  bitsinesa 
of  a  large- range  energy  development 
program.  We  are  all  for  whatever  It  U 
called.  Project  Independence,  or  what- 
ever title  that  may  be  suggested  But  the 
members  of  the  committee  should  not  de- 
lude themselves  that  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  is  going  to  maice  us  Inde- 
pendent In  terms  of  energy  sources 

Not  one  new  program  Is  authorized. 
Not  one  new  laboratory  Is  authorized  for 
research  and  development.  This  bill,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  sug- 
gested. Is  simply  an  attempt  at  etBclency 
by  reshuffling  of  existing  agencies  and 
existing  programs  Into  something  new 
called  ERDA.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  this 
route,  and  I  do  not  luaow  whether  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  this  bUl  or  not.  but 
we  should  not  kid  ourselves  here  tonight 
that  we  are  solving  the  energy  crisis  or 
producing  one  new  kilowatt  of  power  or 
one  new  barrel  of  oil 

All  we  are  talltlng  about  is  organiza- 
tion All  this  amendment  does  is  to  try 
to  meet  the  argument  of  nuclear  bias 
The  whole  thrust  of  the  bill  before  us  to- 
night Is  that  we  are  going  to  take  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  turn  It 
into  an  energy  research  and  development 
agency  It  will  bring  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  with 
its  very  large  staff  and  budget,  some 
agencies  from  Interior  and  other  depart- 
ments now  dealing  with  the  subject 

The  basic  fear  we  have  all  had.  or 
many  of  us  have  had.  at  any  rate,  is  that 
we  are  going  to  put  solar  and  geothermal 
and  coal  gasification  and  all  these  other 
programs  in  the  hands  of  an  agency.  In 
the  hands  of  administrators  who  have 
spent  their  lives,  their  careers — and  these 
are  fine  and  dedicated  people — working 
on  nuclear  energy 

We  made  a  long  range  mistake  when 
we  put  most  of  our  eggs  for  the  1970  s  and 
1980s  In  the  nuclear  basket 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  this  year.  1973.  as 
we  near  the  end  of  the  third  decade  of 
the  nuclear  age.  nuclear  electric  energy 
Is  providing  about  1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's power  requirements,  the  same  per- 
centage of  energ>-  that  firewood  provides 
for  the  .American  people  this  year 

There  are  some  reasons  for  this  We 
have  had  some  necessary  delays  in  nu- 
clear power,  but  it  slmplj-  demonstrates 
the  fallacy  of  frying  to  load  down  this 
research  and  development  agency  on  a 
nuclear  basis  If  we  are  really  serious,  if 
ERDA— formerly  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission — is  really  gomg  to  look  at 
all  the  exotic  and  new  energy  sources,  If 
It  is  really  going  to  give  a  fair  shake  to 
solar  and  geothermal  energy,  let  us  say 
so.  because  on  page  33.  In  the  middle  of 
the  page,  all  It  says  is — 

tTndertalung  rea**rch  BncJ  development  In 
lh«  extr»ctlon,  conversion,  »tormge,  tr»n«- 
miaslon.  and  utilization  phases  related  to  the 
development  and  uae  of  energy  from  foaaU. 
nuclear  »olar.  geothennat.  and  other  energy 
sources 

There  are  about  four  lines  and  that 
is  all  they  tell  us 

An  admlrustrator  can  say.  •Well,  under 
this  general  mandate,  we  are  not  really 
interested  in  solar,  we  do  not  think  it  is 


serious  until  the  next  century.  We  are 
not  really  Interested  in  MHD." 

This  spells  out  every  one  of  the  con- 
ventional and  unconventional  techniques 
and  says  to  the  administrator.  "Take  a 
look  at  each  of  them,  go  Into  them 
deeply:  spend  some  money  and  time  on 
them." 

If  the  committee  which  produced  this 
bill  really  maintains  that  we  are  going 
to  have  an  unbiased  research  and  de- 
velopment agency  and  look  at  all  the 
techniques,  then  let  us  say  so.  Some  of 
us  want  to  vote  for  this  bill  I  would 
like  to  strengthen  it  I  would  hope  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  could  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Chairman.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  recognizes  that  in  strik- 
ing out  subsection  <  3 '  of  section  103  and 
substituting  his  language,  he  absolutely 
and  totally  eliminates  any  responsibility 
of  the  administrator  for  nuclear  re- 
search These  things  that  the  genUe- 
man  has  listed  may  be  fine,  but  if  at 
the  same  time  the  administrator  is 
denied  the  authority  to  conduct  nuclear 
research,  which  is  another  Important 
function,  certainly  we  will  have  not  only 
an  unbalanced  national  energy  program, 
but  we  will  have  a  totally  self-defeating 
national  energy  program  and  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  responsible  for  it  if  his 
amendment  carrlea. 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  for 
nuclear  I  have  high  hopea  for  nuclear, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  have  research 
in  other  fields 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  Is  the  problem, 
he  has  left  it  out  entirely. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Nuclear  Is  all  through 
the  bill,  on  every  page. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  certainly  respect  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
but  here.  In  a  sense,  we  are  quibbling 
over  language 

The  bill.  I  think.  Is  much  broader; 
that  is,  the  provisions  in  paragraph  1 3 » , 
on  page  33.  are  a  much  broader  mandate 
to  the  ERDA  Agency  than  that  which 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  provides  in 
his  amendment-  For  example,  this  is 
what  we  say  in  the  bill : 

undertaking  r«aearch  and  development 
In  the  extraction,  conversion,  ttorage,  trana- 
mtsslon.  and  utUlxatlon  phases  related  to 
the  development  and  use  of  energy  from  fos- 
sil, nuclear,  solar,  geothermal.  and  other  en- 
ergy sources: 

And  in  the  report,  on  page  10.  we  try 
to  emphasize  that  by  saying  as  follows: 

The  tcope  of  poaalbte  energy  sourc«a  and 
utuizatton  techniques  that  EROA  may  ex- 
plore wUl  be  virtually  unt>ounded.  It  wUl  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  solar,  tidal, 
wind,  hydrogen,  geothermal  (using  natural 
■t*am.  hot  dry  rock,  water  Injection  and 
other  techniques),  and  nuclear  fusion  It 
will  corer  new  directions  as  yet  unvlsuallsed 
The  vigorous  pursuit  of  all  proc&lalng  energy 
sources  and  technologies  wUl  tM  a  major 
EROA  mlaslon  under  this  bUl. 


I  submit,  Mr  Chairman,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  Is  very  broad  and  the 
language  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
with  all  due  respect  to  what  his  position 
is.  is  much  more  limited. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  vote 
down  the  amendment 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  HORTON  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  for  the  bill,  because  I  believe 
we  need  an  Energy  Research  Agency 
But  if  the  gentleman  is  willing  to  men- 
tion these  things  In  the  report  and  if  the 
gentleman  Is  willing  to  list  all  of  these 
exotic  sources  of  energy  in  the  report, 
why  does  he  not  say  so  in  the  bill? 

That  Is  all  I  am  asking  I  am  asking 
that  we  square  the  language  of  the  bill 
with  the  language  of  the  report  which 
the  gentleman  has  read  from. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Chairman,  we  can- 
not put  the  entire  report  in  the  bill 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  bill  does 
not  need  it  It  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  colloquy,  and  we  have  indicated  In 
the  report  exactly  what  we  mean,  and 
we  are  indtcaUng  that  all  the  things 
which  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
will  be  covered 

The  bill  itself  provides  a  much  broader 
mandate  to  ERDA  than  what  the  gentle- 
mans  language  is  In  his  amendment. 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HORTON  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  the  provision 
in  paragraph  (3>  on  page  33  of  the  bill. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  provi- 
sions in  paragraph  (2i  on  that  same 
page,  on  page  33.  which  reads  as  follows: 
encouraging  and  conducting  research  and 
development  to  demonstrate  the  commer- 
cial feasibility  and  pracUcal  applications  of 
energy  sources  and  utUl^ation  technologlee; 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  that  everything  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  has  covered  In  his 
amendment  is  covered  in  the  language 
of  paragraph  i2>  and  paragraph  (3)  on 
page  33  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  put  to  rest  Just  for  1 
minute  the  assertion  that  this  Is  a  nu- 
clear-oriented research  and  development 
organization.  We  have  deliberately  put 
on  the  same  level  fossil  fuel  and  all 
these  other  things,  as  far  as  the  organi- 
zational structure  Is  concerned. 

We  cannot  authorize  in  this  blU  and 
we  cannot  fully  fund,  we  carmot  ptu-- 
tlally  fund,  we  cannot  fund  at  all  any  of 
these  exotic  sources  of  energy  Some  of 
them  are  exotic,  such  as  the  wind. 

We  have  had  windmills  in  this  country 
ever  since  It  started. 

As  far  as  tidal  power  is  concerned  I 
have  voted  for  every  tidal  power  legisla- 
tion that  came  before  us.  including  the 
Passamaquoddy  operaUon  up  in  Maine. 
As  far  as  fuel  cells  are  concerned,  we 
are  financing  fuel  cell  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

As  far  as  magnetohydrodynamlca  Is 
concerned,  where  have  they  gotten  their 
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money  in  the  past?  They  have  gotten  it 
out  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  It  came  out  of  the  committee  that 
authorized  it. 

These  are  the  things  that  have  been 
supported  in  the  past. 

Where  has  the  gentleman's  committee 
been  in  all  these  years  on  all  these  exotic 
energy  sources?  Where  has  the  gentle- 
man been? 

Why  is  it  that  coal  has  not  had  an 
adequate  amount  of  support  as  it  should 
have  had.  the  support  that  we  are  now 
going  to  try  to  give  it?  We  are  giving  it 
an  organizational  status,  the  same  as 
nuclear  energy,  and  if  the  gentleman's 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  fund  it  and  will  authorize  it.  It 
will  b^ there. 

If  the  committee  does  not  authorize  It, 
who  else  can? 

That  is  his  statutory  responsibility, 
and  he  has  not  fulfilled  it.  and  his  com- 
mittee has  not  fulfilled  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  iMr   Udall). 

The  amendment  wm  rejected. 

AMKNDMXWT  OrTKRED  BT    ICE.   UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Page  34. 
lines  9  through  10.  strike  subsection  (8)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  new  subsection  (8) 
as  follows: 

(8»  encouraging  and  conducting  research 
and  development  in  energy  conservation, 
which  shall  be  directed  toward  the  goals  of 
reducing  total  energy  consumption  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  and  toward 
maximum  possible  improvement  In  the  effl- 
clency  of  energy  use.  Development  of  new 
and  Improved  conservation  measures  shall  be 
conducted  with  the  goal  of  the  most  ex- 
peditious possible  application  of  these 
measures. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
scenario  is  pretty  well  written  here  on 
this  blU. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALI    Yes:  of  course. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  gentleman  is  just  trying  to  use  more 
words  to  do  the  same  thing  we  do  In 
section  8  I  see  nothing  wrong  In  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  and.  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
that  statrmfr.t 

Mr  HOSMER  wiU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  should  add  that  If 
the  amendment  Is  going  to  be  accepted, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Ricord  I  would 
like  to  state  that  all  U  doe.<;  Is  add  a  lot 
of  redundant  adJecUves  to  what  the  sec- 
tion already  says  and  It  should  be  In- 
terpreted a.<:  doing  absolutely  nothing 
further  or  different  than  that. 

Mr  UDALL.  Thi.s  1.-;  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  fears  and  ronrem.<;  -and  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  on  hi.";  flexibility 
on  this — that  were  expre.s,sed  by  the  (gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr  Rosen- 
thal) . 

For  the  next  fe%    years  coiiservaticai 


Is  going  to  save  us.  We  have  to  have  con- 
servation of  energy  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  for  a  special  assistant  ad- 
ministrator; I  think  we  ought  to  have 
one.  What  this  amendment  does  is 
strengthen  the  emphasis  on  energy  con- 
servation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  genUeman  does  nothing  but 
add  additional  verbiage  to  the  very  con- 
cise language  we  have  in  .serlion  8  But 
if  It  make.';  the  gen-Lleman  from  Arizona 
feel  better,  I  am  willing  to  accept  it  How- 
ever. I  do  not  know  about  the  other  .side 

Mr.  UDALL  I  believe  m  quitting  when 
I  am  ahead,  but  it  does  a  lot  more  than 
merely  make  this  Member  feel  gcxxi. 

The  CH.A.IRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENOMXNT    OfTXaED    BT    ME.    USALL 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Page  30, 
line  21.  strike  the  word  -flve"  and  substi- 
tute In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "six". 

Page  30.  line  26.  strike  the  word  "and  ". 

Page  30.  line  26.  Insert  between  "security" 
and  the  period,  the  following  provision: 
"and  another  for  technology  assessment". 

Page  34.  line  11.  insert  a  new  subsection 
( 9 )  to  read  as  follows : 

"(9)  through  the  AsslsUnt  Administrator 
for  Technology  Assessment,  analyzing  and 
evaluating  the  immediate  and  long-range  di- 
rect and  indirect  social,  environmental  and 
economic  effects  of  existing  and  proposed 
research    and   development   programs." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
some  doubts  about  whether  we  really 
need  special  assisUnt  administrators  for 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  on  the  same 
level  as  the  administrators  for  nuclear 
and  fossil  fuels.  I  do  think  we  need  one 
other  additional  administrator,  and  that 
Is  an  administrator  for  technology  as- 
sessment. 

With  so  many  of  these  new  develop- 
ments in  our  scientific  age  we  have  foimd 
we  did  not  look  down  the  road  far  enough 
and  did  not  assess  the  impact  of  a  new 
invention  on  society  and  did  not  look  far 
enough  ahead  to  see  what  it  was  going 
to  do  with  the  total  situation  and  how  it 
would  Interact  with  other  things 

For  example,  we  simply  went  down  the 
road  with  the  automobile  without  look- 
ing Into  this  new  technology  and  assess- 
ing what  it  would  do  to  our  land,  our 
cities  and  our  lives. 

So  we  are  starting  down  a  new.  un- 
charted path  here  and  are  trying  out  all 
kinds  of  new  energy  sources  The  amend- 
ment says  that  in  addition  to  the  other 
assistant  adminLstrators  we  will  have 
one  assistant  administrator  for  technol- 
ogy assessment,  who  will  be  charged  with 
the  mLs,slon  of  analyzing  and  evaluating 
the  long-range  direct  and  indirect  Im- 
pacts and  the  immediate  Impacts  of  the 
road  we  are  following 

This  amendmient  has  very  strong  sup- 
port in  the^ientifir  community  A  num- 
ber of  Meml)ers  have  expressed  interest 


in  It.  I  am  offering  it  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  those  Members.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  accept  It 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemar. 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  I  rnther  disagree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  claiming  that  this 
has  wide  support  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

What  the  gentleman  wants  to  do  Is 
to  set  up  an  assessment  of  research  and 
development.  But.  research  and  devel- 
opment is  in  and  of  itself  a  beginning. 
It  is  a  time  of  experimentation,  of  feel- 
ing a  way,  and  it  always  comes  in  an 
ambiguous  and  amorphous  form  that 
cannot  be  technically  asse.ssed  and  an- 
alyzed with  any  accuracy,  it  can  onJv  be 
evaluated  in  a  very,  very  wide  and  "un- 
certain manner  This  kind  of  an  olBce 
would  simply  be  a  redundancy  and  an 
attempt  to  do  the  impcxssible  at  a  time 
too  early  for  the  forwarding  of  the  pur- 
poses that  the  gentlem^an  from  Arizona 
seeks  to  accomplish 

Mr  UDALL  The  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia was  with  me  Ln  our  committee 
yesterday  when  we  heard  Mr  David 
Freeman,  who  had  been  on  the  'White 
Hou5e  slcentlflc  staff,  and  he  has  been 
quite  a  student  of  these  kinds  of  pro- 
gram .And  the  one  piece  of  advice  he  left 
with  LIS  was  to  take  1  or  2  percent  of 
our  energy  research  and  development 
budget  and  have  somebody  m -house  tc- 
conduct  an  ongoing  technological  as- 
sessment 

Mr.  HOSMER  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  that  might  be  all  right  but 
not  inside  this  agency  that  is  to  be  set 
up  here  This  is  a  function  that  l?  going 
to  be  done  an.vway  or  I  should  say.  if 
at  all,  by  the  authorizing  and  appropn- 
ations  process 

It  has  to  be  done  on  the  outside  of 
the  Agency,  if  it  Ls  done  or  tried  to  be 
done  at  all.  to  gel  a  feel  for  whether  m 
general,  thlng.^  are  fitting  into  the  Na- 
tion's overall  need  for  energy- 
Mr.  LT)ALL  I  disagree  viith  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chaii-man  if  the 
gentleman  v\\\  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizo.na  i.s  aware  that  Congress  h&^s  al- 
ready set  up  a  congTe.s,sjonaI  agencv  by 
the  name  of  Technoloiricai  A.ssessment 
Board,  and  we  gave  it  $2  million  to  do 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  from  An- 
zona  is  talking  about  I  suggest  that  we 
let  it  do  the  work  m  thLs  Technologlca. 
Assessment  Board  and  make  iu<;  recom- 
mendations to  this  Administrator. 

Mr,  LDALL  I  have  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Board  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology .Vs&essment  and  I  hope  that  that 
Board  will  be  looking  into  this  I  think 
^  e  also  need  this  function  handled  in  the 
Agency   itself 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  But  when  thev  get 
around  to  making  some  recommendauons 
there  Is  plenty  of  room  in  the  b:":  for 
them  to  come  In  and  make  the  recom- 
mendation to  this  Federal  Administratrjr 

TTie  CHAIRM,AN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from.  .Arizona    Mr  Udall 

The  amendment  was  '-ejected. 
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Mr  BmOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham: 
Amend  section  103  on  page  34  after  line  3 
by  addl"g  the  following  new  paragraph,  and 
thereafter  renumbering  subsequent  para- 
graphs accordingly : 

■•(7i  Insuring  that  the  responslbUltieA 
specified  la  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  ( 6 » 
shall  b«  carried  out  on  a  balanced  baals,  so 
that  i>o  one  euerg;-  scurce  or  utilization 
technology  is  given  disproportionate  priority 
to  the  detriment  or  exclusion  of  other  alter- 
natives:" 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
aware  that  the  committee  fully  intends 
that  the  work  of  ERDA  be  balanced,  and 
not  be  disproportionate  in  an>-  direction. 
It  is  so  stated  in  the  committee  report, 
and  it  is  entirely-  clear  that  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee.  But  I  think 
it  is  valuable  to  put  this  idea  right  into 
the  law. 

I  think  this  will  reassure  people.  I 
think  there  is  going  to  be  some  public 
discussion  of  the  fact  tliat  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  taking  essentlalli'  the  AEC 
and  giung  it  larger  responsibilities.  And 
people  are  going  to  be  afraid  that  this 
new  agency  will  have  a  bias  towards  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy.  I  know 
that  Ls  not  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  liave  done 
a  Sne  job  on  it.  and  as  I  say.  it  is  stated 
in  the  committee  report  that  they  expect 
these  various  areas  to  be  fully  consid- 
ered, but  I  think  it  is  valuable  from  the 
pomt  of  view  of  public  confidence.  Lf  for 
no  other  reason,  that  it  be  quite  clear  in 
the  law  that  this  is  what  the  Congress 
intends. 

And  if  you  will  look  at  section  103.  in 
subsections  1  through  6.  these  are  the 
responsibihties  that  the  Administrator 
has  in  the  various  fields. 

Paragraph  3  particularly  spells  out: 
extraction,  conversion,  storage,  trans- 
mission, and  so  on.  use  of  energy  from 
fossil,  nuclear,  solar,  geothermal.  and 
energ>-  sources,  and  so  on.  These  are  the 
various  responsibilities  that  the  admin- 
istrator has  in  the  field  of  R.  &  D.  What 
I  am  suggesting  is  to  add  a  new  para- 
graph (7)  on  page  34  which  would  sim- 
ply say : 

(7i  lns\irlng  that  the  responslblUUes  spec- 
ified In  paragraphs  di  through  (6i  shall  be 
carried  out  on  a  balanced  basts,  so  that  no 
one  energy  source  or  ut'.matlon  technology 
Is  plven  disproportionate  prloritv  to  the  det- 
riment or  exclusion  of  other  alternatives; 

I  am  sure  that  Is  the  committee's  In- 
tention. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
onlj-  objection  to  the  amendment  might 
be  that  it  is  unnecessary,  but  why  not 
put  it  in  the  law?  If  that  is  what  we  mean 
let  us  have  it  right  there  in  the  law. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  We  have 
tried  to  stress  not  only  during  this  de- 
bate but  in  the  report  and  In  the  or- 
ganizational chart  an  equal  status  ob- 
tamed  for  each  one  of  these  disciplines. 
The  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  proposes  I  think  would 
create  a  problem. 

First  of  all,  when  he  says  that  they 


shall  be  carried  out  on  a  balanced  basis. 
I  am  not  siare  that  I  know  what  that 
means.  Is  he  talking  about  equal  amounts 
of  appropriations?  This  Is  something  that 
will  have  to  come  up  to  the  Congress 
later  on.  The  Congress  will  have  to  make 
that  determination  at  a  later  date  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  certain  funds 
should  be  authorized  or  the  program 
should  be  authorized  again  would 
come  up  in  the  appropriate  committee. 
That  would  not  be  determined  here 

I  think  that  this  amendment  Is  out  of 
order,  and  I  think  it  would  cref.te  con- 
fusion. We  have  tried  to  demonstrate 
that  we  do  want  a  balance  Insofar  as  is 
possible,  and  the  balancing  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  I  think  has  to 
come  later  through  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  through  its  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  ask  this  question  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  in  the  Record  here,  where  there 
is  either  the  existing  language  or  the 
language  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  regarding  a  balanced  basis 
and  disproportionate  priority,  I  want  to 
make  certain  that  that  kind  of  language 
either  In  the  report  or  in  the  bill  itself 
does  not  prevent  adequate  emphasis  on 
a  particular  line  of  R.  &  D.  at  a  time 
when  that  line  appears  particularly  pro- 
ductive, and  the  added  effort  in  it  would 
promise  to  bring  forth  at  an  early  date 
an  accomplishment  that  would  actually 
provide  energy  for  which  the  R.  St  D.  is 
being  carried  on. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing the  very  point  I  make.  The  lansuage 
of  the  bill  provides  that  this  determina- 
tion can  be  made  later  by  the  Congress. 
The  determination  will  be  made  on  the 
floor  today  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  amendment 
ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Obviously  the  word  "balanced"  is  not 
intended  to  be  equal.  We  use  the  word 
"balance"  in  all  kinds  of  references  to 
mean  that  we  want  appropriate  atten- 
tion to  the  various  fields,  and  let  it  be 
like  the  word  "motherhood."  If  we  may. 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  gentleman 
objects  to  putting  into  the  bill  the  same 
sentiments  that  are  expressed  In  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  studied  this  lan- 
guage carefully,  and  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  from  the  standpoint  of  being 
specific  It  uses  phrases  such  as  'bal- 
anced basis '  and  "disproportionate 
priority  to  the  detriment  or  exclusion  of 
other  alternatives."  These  are  all  mat- 
ters of  subjective  Judgment  as  to  what 
Ls  priority. 
In  the  report  we  say  as  follows: 
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The  development  of  foMU  fuels,  for  ex- 
ample, will  get  the  same  degree  of  leader- 
ship, drive,  and  direction  that  will  be 
bestowed  on  continuing  efforts  to  advance 
nuclear  technology. 

Let  us  stop  right  there  and  look  at 
that  We  are  doing  all  we  can  do  In  the 
report,  unless  we  want  to  fund  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  each  energy  area 
in  this  bill  and,  of  course,  we  cannot  do 
•hat  This  is  a  reorganization  bill.  "At  the 
same  time  solar,  geothermal,  and  other 
energy  sources  and  advanced  energy  sys- 
tems will  be  investigated  with  the  re- 
quired lntea<=ity  and  motivation.  Your 
committee  does  not  expect,  of  course 
that  all  energy  progrpms  will  be  equally 
funded." 

Would  there  be  any  Member  of  this 
House  who  would  get  up  and  say  todav 
that  solar  energy  should  have  as  much 
research  and  development  as  coal?  Mav- 
be  it  should.  But  would  there  be  anyone 
who  would  take  that  pa^itlon?  We  can 
not  equally  fund  these  things.  They  have 
to  be  looked  at  and  investigated  and  the 
reports  made  to  the  respective  commit- 
tees of  the  Congres.'i.  They  have  to  go 
through  the  budget  process  and  all  the 
other  processes  of  legislation. 

We  cannot  use  language  in  the  bill 
which  might  be  all  right  in  a  speech,  or 
even  In  a  report,  but  I  think  the  wording 
of  the  report  is  judicious.  We  say: 

The  budget  requests  should  be  based  on 
the  best  available  Information  and  Judgment 
as  to  the  relative  marlta  and  posslbUlUes  for 
gaining  uMble  energy  within  given  time 
frames  and  within  economically  and  environ- 
mentally acceptable  bounds. 

We  know  that  we  can  make  energy,  but 
some  way  may  cost  us  50  times  as  much 
as  it  would  cost  in  another  way.  We  can 
make  energy  that  Is  not  as  acceptable  en- 
vironmentally as  other  energy.  So  there 
Ls  a  balance  of  judgment  that  has  to  be 
made,  and  on  the  basis  of  investigation 
and  study  we  must  determine  the  fund- 
ing of  these  different  programs.  There 
will  come  a  time  when  a  committee  of 
the  Congress,  a  committee  that  Is  Inter- 
ested in  solar  energy,  will  come  up  with 
a  suggestion  of  so  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  solar  energy,  and  then  the  Con- 
gress wiU  work  Its  will  on  that.  But  we 
cannot  write  general  and  imprecise  lan- 
guage in  the  legislation,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  seeks  to  do. 

The  gentleman  now  speaking  believes 
that  the  paragraph  he  has  just  read  on 
page  8  of  the  report  on  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  ERDA  is  verj-  precise 
and  very  clear  and  covers  in  detail  what 
the  gentleman  seeks  to  accomplish,  and 
therefore  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  should  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York    (Mr.   Bingham). 

The  amendment  weis  rejected. 

AMXKUMEI^T  OFFERXD   BT    MB.   SXISZaLING 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scibkbumg: 
Page  31.  after  line  6.  Insert  the  foUowlng  and 
renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Assistant  Admlnlstra- 
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tore  shall  be  appointed  with  due  regard  to 
their  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  vested  In 
each  such  ofBce  by  this  Act.  Each  such  per- 
son shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
No  such  person  shall  hold  office  In.  have  any 
pecuniary  Interest  in.  or  own  any  stock  In 
or  bonds  of  any  enterprise  which  engages  In 
the  production  or  development  <j(.  or  research 
In  any  energy  source  which  Is  subject  to  the 
provUlons  of  this  Act.  nor  shall  any  such 
person  engage  In  any  other  business,  voca- 
tion, or  employment  " 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  a  very  simple  amendment  and  I  hope 
a  noncontroversial  one.  The  bill  does  not 
contain  any  standard  for  the  selection 
of  the  Administrator  and  the  Deputy 
Administrator  and  the  assistant  admin- 
istrators. This  amendment  would  merely 
require  that  certain  basic  standards  be 
observed. 

Most  Importantly,  it  requires  that  the 
Administrator  and  his  Deputy  and  assist- 
ants divest  themselves  of  financial  in- 
terest In  any  enterprise  which  engages 
In  the  production,  development,  or  re- 
search in  any  energy  source  subject  to 
the  act. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  revelations 
In  recent  months  about  connicts  of  in- 
terest and  people  appointed  to  various 
boards  having  divided  Interests.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  If  we  are  going  to  re- 
organize our  whole  energy  research  pro- 
gram in  this  country  we  ought  to  start 
out  by  making  it  absolutely  clear  that 
the  people  in  charge  of  this  project  are 
devoted  entirely  to  the  public  interest 
and  do  not  have  any  conflicting  interest 
in  connection  with  the  research  fields 
over  which  they  have  authority. 

That  is  the  purpose  and  I  believe  the 
sole  effect  of  this  amendment  and  I  hope 
it  can  be  accepted  by  the  Committee 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Chairman  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
much  of  what  the  gentleman  Is  offering 
here  is  covered  in  the  report  and  in  the 
conflict  of  interest  statutes  involved. 

I  do  want  to  make  a  point  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  Part  of  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  offers  states 
that  each  person  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  restriction  would 
have  excluded  Wemher  von  Braun  from 
the  space  program.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  lay  down  that  type  of  restric- 
tion. 

For  this  and  other  reasons.  I  believe 
we  should  oppose  the  amendment 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman  if 
the  gentleman  wishes,  he  may  offer  an 
amendment  striking  that  section  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  there  are  already  provisions 
In  the  law  generally  relative  to  conflicts 
of  Interest  that  have  application  to  these 
appointments,  as  well  as  appointments 
generaUy  to  the  executive  branch  I  am 
not  really  all  that  familiar  with  It.  but  in 
our  discussions  in  the  committee  todav 
we  had  some  reference  to.  I  think  title 
XVrn,  sections  201  and  298.  that  set 
dou-n  standard.-;  relative  to  conflicts  of 
Interest,  allowing  judgments  to  be  made 
and,  of  course,  all  of  these  appointments 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  where 
these  matters  of  conflicts  of  interest  are 
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gone  into  and  a  judgment  Is  made  by  the 
other  body  as  to  whether  there  is  such 
a  conflict  of  Interest  that  would  disqual- 
ify the  person  from  holding  the  office. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  setting  up  a 
double  second  standard  for  these  par- 
ticular offices.  If  that  is  true,  I  think  that 
that  really  would  not  be  a  very  good  idea 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield?  The  gentle- 
man is  correct  that  there  are  existing 
statutes,  section  208  of  Utle  18  for  one. 
But  they  allow  exceptions  where  the  in- 
dividual concerned  certifies  as  to  his  in- 
terest In  particular  matters  and  it  is 
deemed  insubstantial,  or  where  he  cer- 
tifies he  will  not  participate  in  deciding 
a  particular  matter  on  which  he  has  a 
conflict.  Unfortunately,  this  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  We  have  a  perfect  ex- 
ample right  now  In  the  controversy  that 
Is  going  on  over  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Mr.  Clements,  who  says  he  Is 
not  passing  on  certain  matters  in  which 
he  has  a  conflict  of  interest,  and  yet  the 
allegation  has  been  made,  that  he  is  do- 
ing so. 

So  why  not  nail  It  down  In  this  statute, 
that  we  will  start  on  a  basis  that  there 
will  be  no  exceptions. 

I  might  Just  add  a  point  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  Dr  Wernher 
von  Braun  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  simply  not  a  native-born 
citizen. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  lang:inge  Is  Inarticulate  and  might 
override  statutes  basic  to  this  bill.  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  SEiBERLfNc) . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  UD.'VLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  is  clear  this 
bill  is  going  to  be  pas5ed  this  evening  I 
want  to  call  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  by  tomorrow  we  will  have 
in  the  other  body  the  pas,sape  of  this 
bill  with  one  kind  of  research  and  devel- 
opment act.  We  have  also  in  the  House 
the  bUl  the  Senate  passed  week  before 
last  by  a  vote  of  82  to  0,  which  Is  an 
entirely  different  energy  and  research 
development  bill.  That  bill.  S.  2183.  Is 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Sooner  or  later  the 
Congress  will  have  to  work  out  the  con- 
flict. We  are  all  trying  to  find  the  best 
solution  for  the  Nation's  most  pressing 
problems. 

I  had  a  couple  other  amendments  I 
was  going  to  offer.  I  will  relieve  my  col- 
leagiies  by  telling  them  I  will  repair 
One  of  them  dealt  with  solar  energy- 
having  specific  authorization  for  a  solar 
program.  We  have  in  Arizona  strong 
support  for  electrical  power  from  .<;olar 
energy.  We  believe  if  we  put  $100  million 
or  so  in  it  and  start  now,  we  could  have 
it  in  a  decade  or  so.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCobmack)  in  his 
fine  subcommittee  has  produced  a  new 
bill  today  and  we  wlU  have  It  before  us 
shortly,  so  I  wi^l  not  press  this  issue 
One  final  matter  I  have  discussed  with 


the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  the  committees  finally  decided 
to  leave  in  ERDA  the  weapons  produc- 
tion functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Going  back  to  page  1946 
for  some  reasons  that  were  valid  and 
adequate  at  the  time,  we  wanted  civilian 
control  and  we  put  all  atomic  energy 
functions  in  this  one  civilian  agency. 

A  number  of  people — I  am  one  of 
them — think  we  ought  to  take  these 
functions  out  eventually,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  and  transfer  them  into  the 
Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  is  it  not  correct  that 
the  bill  has  a  provision  for  a  1-year  study 
on  this  question,  with  the  final  policy 
decision  reserved  untU  the  results  of  that 
study  were  in? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  We  do  not  treat  the  basic  question 
of  the  military  development  functions  in 
this  bill.  We  retain  them  where  they  are 
for  what  we  think  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  Those  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons are  that  we  have  successfully  de- 
veloped weapons,  submarine  engines, 
surface  ship  engmes.  nuclear  engines  in 
an  agency  which  has  also  developed 
1.500  peacetime  applications  of  atomic 
energy.  But,  realizing  that  this  was  a 
matter  of  interest,  we  say  in  the  bill  on 
page  54.  line  17,  subsection  (b)  : 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
Administration,  the  Administrator.  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shall  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  transferring  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  other  Federal 
agencies  the  functions  of  the  Administrator 
respecting  military  application  and  restricted 
dau.  and  within  one  year  after  the  Admin- 
istrator first  takes  office  the  Administrator 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  President,  for 
submission  to  the  Congress,  setting  forth 
his  comprehensive  analysis,  the  principal  al- 
ternatives, and  the  specific  recomir.endatlons 
of  the  Administrator  and  the  3ecret*ry  of 
Defense. 

Now.  when  that  comes  to  the  Congress, 
that  will  undoubtedly  go  to  the  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction.  We  cannot  in  this 
bill— we  cannot  nullify  existing  law 
which  has  been  long  on  the  statute  books 
and  which  prescribes,  as  far  as  the  weap- 
ons syst«m  is  concerned,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  decrees  how 
many  weapons  we  should  have,  what 
kind  of  weapons  we  should  have  and 
where  they  .should  be  located. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not 
want  my  time  to  run  out,  but  can  the 
Chairman  assure  me  that  when  this  re- 
port comes  back,  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  situation,  we  will  have 
an  adequate,  fair  and  open  hearing  so 
that  the  Congress  can  make  a  decision 
on  where  to  permanently  place  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  As  far  as  it  is  within 
n\y  poT^er.  I  shall.  Of  course,  asking  for 
the  report  means  that  we  will  seriously 
con^ader  it  and  we  will  look  into  it. 

Mr  UDALL  It  raises  very  basic  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  does,  whether  we 
are  going  to  put  over  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  ftincUoDs  which  had  hereto- 
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fore  been  handled  successfully  and 
within  budget  limits,  or  whether  we 
should  give  up  the  clvlUan  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  said  that 
I  had  an  amendment  prepared,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  It.  on  the  strength  of 
the  study  being  made  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  Chairman's  assurance 
that  this  is  going  to  have  a  fair,  adequate, 
and  open  hearing  I  recognize  that  tlUs 
is  a  vital  policy  matter  and  there  are 
strong  feelings  on  both  sides  of  it,  Eind 
it  Is  a  matter  that  Congress  ought  to 
eventually  decide  on  the  basis  of  adequate 
mvestigation. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Insofar  as  I  am  per- 
sonally able  to  assure  the  gentleman,  and 
I  do  this  frankly  and  honestly,  I  will  cer- 
tainly do  my  part  to  see  that  there  Is  a 
fair  hearing  on  this  very  important 
question 

Mr  UDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  for  my 
own  part,  I  hope  the  final  decision  would 
be  made  to  take  this  weapons  function 
out  of  what  will  be  essentially  a  civilian 
research  and  development  agency.  I  aun 
willing  to  await  the  study. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  It  is  a  scientific 
problem  and  it  is  fraught  with  matters 
of  security. 

It  has  heretofore  been  thought  desir- 
able to  retain  it  in  a  limited  hand  and 
not  throw  it  out  into  the  public,  because 
of  national  security  questions,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  these  matters  will  have  to 
be  considered  at  the  time. 

Also  I  participated  in  1946  in  a  very 
vigorous  fight  and  mobilized  the  scientists 
at  the  universities  and  people  through- 
out this  country  to  fight  for  civilian  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  I  think  that 
civilian  control  of  atomic  energy  has 
been  wl.se  I  think  it  has  brought  us 
security  and  I  think  it  has  brought  to 
us  1.500  peacetime  applications  up  to 
date  and  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
practically  50  percent  of  the  atomic 
energy-  budget  is  now  concerned  with 
peacetime  research  and  development  and 
peacetime  application. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
port .No  93-707,  p.  15'  states  that  the 
matter  of  continuing  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons effort  in  ERDA  will  be  reviewed  In  a 
year  to  determine  if  any  changes  should 
be  made  This  is  the  most  rational  way  to 
handle  this  matter. 

The  professional  and  technological 
cross-fertilization  between  the  various 
scientific  disciplines  of  weapons  and  non- 
weapons  scientists  has  made  both  pro- 
grams a  success;  our  first  reactors  were 
conceived  by  weapons  people:  our  reac- 
tor technology  is  being  adopted  by  every 
Nation  In  the  world,  even  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Prance  Techniques  devel- 
oped  in   weapons    programs   for   fabri- 


cating nuclear  material,  production,  re- 
processing, et  cetera,  has  also  placed  us 
In  the  forefront  concerning  these  proc- 
esses In  the  clvUian  field.  The  same  feed- 
back has  occurred  In  other  fields  such  as 
environmental  controls,  quality  controls. 
In  manufacturing  and  the  like. 

Also  of  considerable  Importance  Is  that 
between  weapons  and  nooweapons  nu- 
clear research  there  occurs  common 
usage  of  research  and  development 
equipment  and  facilities,  such  as  com- 
puters, accelerators — for  analytical  and 
test  work — mass  spectographs.  machine 
tools,  basic  research  labs  in  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  the  like.  This 
avoids  massive  duplication  of  effort  and 
Investments  In  rare  and  expensive  sci- 
entific equipment. 

Only  two  AEC  labs  have  nuclear 
weapons  work  In  significant  degree,  the 
Los  Alamos  and  Llvermore  Scientific 
Laboratories,  whose  efforts  are  supple- 
mented by  the  Sandla  Co.  s  hardware 
development  facilities  operated  by  the 
Western  Electric  Co. 

These  labs  have  the  physical  facilities 
to  isolate  the  classified  aspects  of  the 
work  in  such  a  way  that  access  and  work 
in  the  civilian  sector  are  not  interfered 
with.  For  example,  the  LASL  lab  con- 
ducts many  research  efforts  in  nonclassi- 
fied fields  with  the  peirtlclpatlon  of  for- 
eign nations.  Of  course.  U.S.  nationals 
engage  In  many  peaceful  areas  of  re- 
search; for  example,  reactor  design,  ac- 
celerators, biology,  medicine,  fusion, 
geothermal.  lasers,  coal  gasification  us- 
ing reactors. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  not  only  for  his  re- 
marks but  for  the  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided over  the  years  and  his  work  in  pro- 
viding for  a  continual  separation  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  control  of 
nuclear  weapons 

I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  him.  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more,  and  I 
wish  to  offer  him  the  highest  compli- 
ment and  the  highest  words  of  praise  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  make  one 
point  for  the  record,  and  that  is  this: 
There  is  a  third  option  available.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  two  which  the  gentleman 
has  suggested.  Rather  than  putting  nu- 
clear weapons  under  ERDA.  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
under  the  military  on  the  other.  I  sug- 
gest, that  nuclear  weapons  R.  L  D.  may 
be  placed  in  the  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission as  proposd  In  this  bill.  Thus 
weapons  control  would  still  be  under  ci- 
vilian authority 

I  make  this  point  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  that  It  Is  not  foreclosed 
In  further  debate,  because  I  think  that 
further  consideration  of  this  matter  must 
also  include  that  possibility. 

Mr.   HOLIFIELD.    Mr    Chairman,   of 

course  this  would  be  a  very  controversial 

section  to  put  in  a  regulatory  agency,  the 

nuclear  energy  section. 

This  will  be  a  nuclear  section,  Includ- 


ing the  safety  and  organlzatlor.al  aspects, 
and  before  we  consider  puttiTig  this  Into 
a  regulatory  agency,  we  will  have  to  de- 
iMite  the  advisability  of  that.  It  is  a  pos- 
slbUity.  and  there  are  many  other  pos- 
sibilities We  wUl  dPbate  that  Issue  at 
some  appropriate  time  in  the  future 

Mr  VANTK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman,  this  new 
plan  which  Is  evolving  this  afternoon  Is 
In  many  respects  like  to  the  prototype 
of  a  new  airplane;  It  has  to  be  tried  and 
tested. 

I  was  wondering  what  opportunity 
there  will  be  to  have  further  discussion 
to  help  clear  up  some  of  the  problems  we 
have  raised  this  afternoon  that  concern 
us  Will  there  be  an  opportunity  sis  time 
goes  on.  during  the  first  year  of  this  new 
agency? 

The  first  year  of  this  new  agency,  as  I 
understand  it.  will  terminate  on  June  30, 
1975.  Is  there  a  provision  to  check  some- 
where along  the  line  to  see  how  it  Is 
working  out? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Holifikld) 
has  expired 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Holifikld 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  » 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
■Yes." 

On  page  54  of  the  reporting  section,  we 
have  a  long  line  there  of  two  paragraphs, 
ia>  and  ibi,  which  calls  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  reports  "to  the  Pres- 
ident for  submission  to  the  Congress  on 
the  activities  of  the  administration  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
short-range  and  long-range  goals,  pri- 
orities, and  plans  of  the  administration 
together  with  an  assessment  of  the  prog- 
ress made  toward  the  attainment  of  those 
objectives  smd  toward  the  more  effective 
and  eflQcient  management  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  coordination  of  Its 
functions." 

We  go  on  then  Into  the  part  that  I 
resul  before. 

Mr.  VANIK.  So  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fine-tune  it  after  the  year  Is 
out? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  in  the  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
raised  a  very  deep  and  profound  and 
basic  Issue,  the  question  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  function  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  transferred  to  the  ERDA 
Administration. 

I  want  to  remind  our  colleagues  that 
earlier  today  the  following  colloquy  took 
place  between  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr   Horton>  and  myself: 

I  said  as  follows : 

I  would  like  to  inquire  oX  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Boston),  whether  it  U 
not  the  purpose  of  thla  provision,  th»t  !«. 
section  30«(b)  on  page  54.  whether  it  \a  not 
the  purpose  of  thla  proTlalon  that  there  l>e 
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a  thorough  independent  and  objective  eval- 
uaOon  of  the  various  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  thla  issue  and  that  It  la  not  the 
Intention  of  this  legislation  to  prejudge  In 
any  way  the  menus  ol  the  argument  on  either 
side  of  the  Issue. 

Mr.  HoRTONs  response  was: 

The  gentieman  is  correct 

The  legislative  history  of  this  after- 
noon and  evening  a.s  I  understand  It 
Is  that  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  by 
Including  .section  306ib>.  which  wa.«  of- 
fered. If  I  re<-all  correctly,  as  a  compro- 
mise between  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Horton  > ,  the  chairman,  and 
my.self,  meant — and  we  all  agreed  to  it 
in  the  offering  of  it-  -that  the  admin- 
istrator wouJd  take  a  fair.  uiibla.sed  and 
objective  view  of  all  the  concem.s  that 
were  articulated  and  expre.ssed  bv  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
and  the  concern.'^  which  many  of  us 
share. 

By  the  passage  of  this  leglslaUon  and 
the  Inclusion  of  section  306 ib)  In  the 
blU.  no  one  is  to  draw  any  Inferences 
or  make  any  prejudgments  on  this 
issue. 

When  this  report  comes  back  to  the 
Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia assures  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  then  we  will  hold  open  hearings 
on  this  issue 

Mr^  HORTON.  WlU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  HORTON.  I  want  to  say  again 
that  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  just  said  is  absolutely  correct  That 
is  the  understanding 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  As  far  a.s  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  will  concur  with  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
HoRTON' .  We  did  di.sru.ss  It  and  came  to 
an  agreement  and  made  what  we  thought 
was  a  reasonable  compromLse  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  mission  we  had  to 
perform  legislatively  We  did  set  that  up 
particularly  to  get  the  advantage  of  the 
administrator's  performing  hi.s  duties 
and  making  his  studies  which  would 
then  be  brought  back  to  the  Congress  I 
suppose  it  will  then  be  referred  to  our 
committee.  If  it  is  not.  however  under 
our  broad  jurisdiction  In  our  committee 
we  can  have  some  hearings  on  it  any- 
way. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer 
some  critical  comments  with  respect  to 
H.R.  11510.  The  basis  for  my  comments 
Ues  in  my  conviction  that  this  Nation 
must  have  a  systems  approach  to  an  In- 
tegrated national  energj-  policy.  This  Is 
an  absolutely  e.s,sentlal  minimum  require- 
ment if  we  really  intend  to  do  anvthing 
to  help  solve  the  energy-  crisis:  and  any 
research  and  development  agency  must 
be  built  on  thLs  principle  if  it  is  to  accom- 
plish anything  that  cannot  be  done  Just 
as  well  with  existing  agencies. 

A  systems  approach  to  an  Integrated 
national  energy  policy  must  Include, 
along  with  the  ad.TilnLstratlon  of  all  en- 
ergy research,  development  and  demon- 
stration, all  a^ssessment  and  management 
of  all  fuels,  an  understanding  o!  the  sup- 
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ply  and  demand  for  each  t;.-pe  of  energy 
and  fuel  for  each  region  of  the  countn-, 
and  managerial  determination  of  the 
conservation  potential  and  economic  and 
environmental  feasibility  of  any  energy- 
related  propasal  This  is  basic  to  anv 
other  action  we  may  desire  to  take  with 
respect  to  the  energy  crisis,  and  it  is 
essentia]  that  we  establish  wiihm  the 
executive  branch  a  .single  administrative 
agency  with  the  authority  to  implement 
such  an  energy  policy 

In  this  crisis  situation  we  face,  it  is  not 
acceptable  to  have  any  energy  research 
and  development  administration  work- 
ing in  some  areas  of  energy  R&D  if 
other  Federal  agencies  are  indeT)endently 
doing  the  same  thing,  unless,  of  course, 
these  efforts  are  actively  coordinated 
through  some  single  administrator  to 
whom  all  report 

It  does  not  serve  the  best  interests  of 
our  society  to  attempt  to  direct  any  re- 
search and  development  separately  from 
the  assessment  and  management  of  our 
fuels.  A  systems  approach  would  demand 
that  the  two  be  Integrated  w  Ithln  a  single 
authority.  For  instance,  a  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demom^t ration  program 
for  coal  ga-^ificalion  and  liquefaction 
should  be  related  as  much  as  is  possible 
to  accurate  information  concerning 
available  resources  of  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas.  Including  the  amount  available 
at  various  prices,  the  dates  available  and 
the  logistics  involved  It  must  also  be  co- 
ordinated with  programs  that  determme 
with  certainty  how  much  coal  can  be 
made  available  at  any  given  point  in  time 
in  any  region  of  the  country  The  sulfur 
content,  the  noncombustible  content, 
and  the  coking  characteristics  of  the  coai 
must  be  known  along  with  the  availability 
of  process  water  and  the  environmental 
impact  of  developing  a  specific  process 
wliich  would  depend  upon  coal  from  a 
specific  area. 

It  does  not  serve  this  Nation's  best  In- 
terest to  undertake  a  nuclear  develop- 
ment program,  including  various  tj-pes 
of  breeder  reactors  and  burners  using 
different  types  of  fuel,  without  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  our  uranium 
and  thorium  reserves,  their  location,  the 
cost  of  extracting  and  refining  them,  as 
well  as  the  cost  and  leadtime  required 
to  provide  adequate  enrichment  This  is 
an  area  wherein  the  AEC.  with  oversight 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  has  done  an  outstanding  job  co- 
ordinating re.^earch.  development  and 
demonstration  wnth  fuels  as.sessment  and 
management  However,  this  has  been 
bmited  to  nuclear  energy  What  thL=  Na- 
tion needs  now  is  the  same  integrated 
management  for  ail  energy  policy,  in- 
cluding research  and  development  ' 

Tlie  same  applies  to  understanding 
supply  and  demand  Until  we  know  how 
much  electrical  enerjc  and  how  much 
fossil  fuel  will  be  required  m  each  region 
erf  the  country,  we  cannot  possibly  set 
out  to  manage  our  fuel  programs  or  ulti- 
mately to  determine  policies  for  research 
and  development. 

Nor  Is  this  enough.  We  must  under- 
stand the  conservation  potential,  and  the 
environmental  and  economic  feasibility 
of  any  proposed  program  for  energy  con- 
version,  transmission,   or  consumption. 


Let  me  cite  an  example.  A  recent  study 

by  my  staff  shows  that  if  this  Nation 
were  tx3  develop  an  economically  viable 
system  for  the  gasification  of  coal  bv 
the  mid-1980's,  and  :f  we  were  to  under- 
take to  m.ake  up  with  synthetic  ga.'^  the 
deficiency  that  is  presently  anticipated 
m  our  natural  ga.s  supply  at  that  time 
the  anticipated  cost  for  the  coaJ  gasifi- 
cation plants  alone  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $200  billion.  This  Ls  of 
course,  a  rough  figxire  but  it  is  a  good 
approximation.  It  applies  onlv  to  the 
gasification  plants,  ignoring  the  cost  of 
opening  and  developing  more  mines  and 
of  transporting  coal  to  the  gasificaUon 
plants.  It  also  completely  Ignores  the 
availability  of  process  water  and  the  en- 
vironmental considerations  of  such  an 
undertaking. 

This  example  can  be  multiplied  many 
times  a.s  one  considers  such  programs  as 
the  increase  In  the  number  of  nuclear  re- 
actors, the  breeder  program,  svnthetic 
liquid  fuels  from  coal,  solar  and  geother- 
mal energy  development,  transmission 
of  electricity,  human  transportation  de- 
sulfurization  technolog>-,  and  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  any  of  these. 

The  question  logically  arises-   Would 
the  ERDA.  as  set  forth  in  H.R.  11510 
respond  to,  or  fit  Into  the  need  for  a  sys- 
tems approach  to  an  Integrated  national 
energy  policy? 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  would  re- 
spond only  in  part  to  the  need :  and  that 
to  make  It  respond,  one  must  assume  that 
all  the  major  policy  decisions  concerning 
pr^ergy  research  would  not  be  made  with- 
in ERDA  at  all,  but  within  the  new  Fed- 
eral Energj-  Agency— which.  In  spite  of 
protestations  to  the  contrary— would— 
along  with  the  OMB— have  to  assume 
this  responsibility  So  I  think  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  recognize  what  we  are  doing 
here.  Fundamentally,  we  are  just  shuffl- 
ing organizational  boxes.  It  does  little 
harm  to  do  this  imless  we  Inhale  too 
much  of  the  rhetoric  and  act  as  if  we 
actually  believe— or  teU  the  folks  at 
home— that  we  can,  with  this  bill  solve 
the  energy  crisis  any  better  than  we  can 
without  the  bUl.  In  short.  I  think  the  bill 
should  be  criticized  for  what  It  Is  not- 
more  than  for  whaf  it  Is— for  what  It 
would  not  do  more  than  for  what  It 
would. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  major 
weakness  of  H.R  11510  as  I  see  it  is  that 
nuclear  weapons  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  would  be  transferred 
from  AEC.  along  with  energy  research 
and  development,  to  '.he  ERDA.  I  believe 
Lhis  to  be  highly  inadvisable,  not  onlv  be- 
cause the  verv-  large  weapons  budget 
would  tend  to  blur  the  perspective  of  our 
energ>-  effort,  and  not  only  because  of 
the  distorted  attention  that  such  a  large 
block  :n  the  budget  would  cause  in  the 
mind  of  management,  but  also  because  1 
believe  ver>-  strongly  that  we  must  in 
every  way  that  we  can.  help  the  average 
citizen  distinguish  between  the  safe, 
peaceful,  uses  of  nuclear  energy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
other. 

H.R.  11510  would  transfer  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  development,  and  geo- 
thermal power  development  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  It  would  also 
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transfer  alternative  automobile  power 
systems  and  emission  research  from 
EPA 

While  this  seems  to  be  a  start  In  the 
direction  of  integrating  energj-  R.  &  D..  I 
fail  to  perceive  the  logic  in  this  particular 
delineation.  Lf  some  energy  R.  &  D.  from 
NSF  is  to  be  included,  why  not  all? 
Should  not  other  solar  related  R.  &  D.  be 
included?  What  about  battery  R  tt  D. 
and  wind  energy,  and  fuel  cells?  Most 
Important  of  all  Is  materials  research. 
This  is  the  most  Important  area  of  all 
energy  research,  as  our  Tsisk  Force  on 
Energy  pointed  out  this  spring.  If  some 
automotive  research  is  to  be  Included, 
why  not  that  outstanding  work  being 
done  by  NASA?  If  we  include  some  trans- 
portation R.  ti  D.  why  not  all.  at  least 
Insofar  as  it  is  energy  related?  If  solar 
heating  and  cooling  is  included,  why  not 
housing  design  and  standards  for  energy 
efficiency?  These  are  all  important  areas 
of  energy  research,  and  I  believe  that 
any  energy*  research  and  development 
agency  must  consider  them  all  In  an  Inte- 
grated manner. 

FTnally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  any  energy  R.  &  D  agency 
must  be  responsible  to  Congress,  as  much 
as  to  the  administration,  for  developing 
and  Implementing  energy  policies  and 
R.  ii  D.  programs.  I  have  asked  mj-self — 
could  H.R.  11510  be  amended  to  make 
the  ERDA  meet  the  criticism  I  have  of- 
fered. My  judgment  is  that  we  should  also 
consider  the  concept  of  an  Interagency 
Energy  Council  such  as  was  Included  In 
S  1283  by  Senator  Jackson,  which  was 
passed  82  to  0  by  the  Senate,  and  which 
is  now  before  the  interior  committee. 
This  Agency  would,  as  I  understand  it. 
be  directed  by  an  administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  approved 
by  the  Senate.  The  Agency  would  co- 
ordinate the  energy  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  activities  of 
NASA.  NSF.  AEC.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  FPC.  NBS.  and  EPA.  However, 
even  with  such  a  council.  I  would  include 
an  automatic  destruct  provision,  with  a 
long-range  study  for  the  creation  of  a 
Cabinet-level  agency  to  determine  energy 
policy  and  manage  all  energy  program*. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  make  these  philo- 
sophical points  at  this  time  simply  to 
establish  them  for  the  record,  and  to  get 
this  bill  into  perspective. 

AirENOMENT     OrrXXXD     8T     itM.     SEIBnUXNC 

Mr.   SEIBERLTNG    Mr    Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SnaeKLOtG 
PtiKb  32  lines  20  through  21.  strike  out  The 
respooBlbUltles  of  the  Administrator  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to— ••  and  Inaert 
In  lieu  thereof  -lai  The  Administrator  shall 
consider  the  public  interest  whenever  he 
exercises  his  functions  and  responslbUltles 
under  this  Act.  Including,   but  not  U^jlted 
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Page  34,  between  lines  10  and  11.  Insert 
the  following 

•(b)  In  the  exercise  and  perTormance  of 
his  powers  and  duties  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  the  following, 
among  other  things  as  being  In  the  public 
Interest 

(1)  The  development  of  a  plan  for  energy 
research  and  development  that  defines  the 
essential  energy  needs  of  preaent  and  future 


generations    and    the    probable    alternatives 
for  meeting  such  needs: 

(2)  The  research  and  development  of  en- 
ergy resources  to  provide  adequate,  reliable, 
economical  and  environmentally  acceptable 
energy  systems  that  support  the  essential 
needs  of  society  with  minimum  loss  of  scarce 
resources. 

(3)  The  development  of  the  technology 
and  Information  base  necessary  to  encoiir- 
age  a  wide  range  of  option*  for  future  energy 
policy  decisions; 

(4)  The  development  of  methods  for  the 
conservation  of  energy  resources  which  maxi- 
mize the  efficiency  of  energy  development, 
transportation,  production,  conversion  and 
use: 

(5)  Prevention  of  adverse  environmental, 
health  and  safety  effects  associated  with  the 
dl-scovery.  production,  conversion,  transpor- 
tation and  use  of  energy  sources: 

(6)  Investigation  of  the  capability  for  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency  for  the  United  States 
through  the  development  of  socially  and  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing domestic  energy  sources: 

(7)  Priorities  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  conventional  and  unconventional 
energy  systems  In  which  adverse  social,  eco- 
nomical and  environmental  impacts  are 
minimized: 

(8)  Promotion  of  competition  among  cor- 
porations engaged  In  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment and  production  of  energy  re- 
sources." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  thd 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  is  a  copy  at 
the  desk  in  front  there.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  the  amendment  in 
the  CoNCREssioNAt  Record? 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  Yes,  it  is  in  the 
CoNCRissioNAL  Rkcord.  It  Is  amendment 
No.  2.  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  the  Congression- 
al  Record   of   December   12? 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  On  page  41203. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  have  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  committee  report  does  an 
excellent  job  of  outlining  the  basic  goals 
of  this  proposed  new  administration,  but 
it  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  func- 
tional approach  of  the  bill  that  Section 
103.  while  it  sets  forth  In  functional 
terms  the  responsibilities  of  the  adminis- 
trator, does  not  really  give  any  guidelines 
as  to  the  particular  areas  that  the  ad- 
ministrator is  to  give  attention  to  in 
terms  of  fulfilling  the  public  Interest.  In 
fact,  it  does  not  even  say  that  the  ad- 
ministrator is  supposed  to  consider  the 
public  Interest  in  discharging;  his  func- 
tions under  this  bill. 

My  amendment  does  two  basic  things: 
One.  it  says  that  in  discharging  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  functions,  the  adminis- 
trator shall  consider  the  public  interest; 
and,  two.  it  sets  forth  certain  matters 
which  are  to  be  considered  In  deciding 
what  Is  In  the  public  interest. 

The  Members  have  heard  them  read, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  them,  but 
let  me  Just  highlight  a  few  First  of  all. 
It  says  that  In  the  exercise  of  the  per- 


formance of  his  duties,  he  shall  consider 
as  being  In  the  public  Interest  the  devel- 
opment of  plan  that  defines  the  essential 
energy  needs  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations and  the  probable  alternatives,  a 
plan  for  research  and  development  that 
Is  in  the  context  of  our  overall  needs  and 
capabilities. 

It  says,  among  other  things,  that  he 
shall  consider  the  importance  of  the 
prevention  of  adverse  environmental 
health  and  safety  effects  associated  with 
various  types  of  energy  research,  devel- 
opment, and  production.  It  says — and 
this  is  a  goal  stated  by  the  President  him- 
self—that  Investigation  of  the  capability 
for  energy  self-sufficiency  Is  one  of  the 
matters  he  Is  to  consider.  Also  setting 
priorities  for  research  and  development 
of  energy  systems  that  avoid  adverse  so- 
cial, economic,  and  environmental  Im- 
pacts. Finally,  he  must  be  concerned  with 
the  promotion  of  competition  among  pri- 
vate corporations  engaged  In  the  explo- 
ration, development,  £ind  production  of 
energy.  These  are  elementary  matters, 
and  yet  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill 
that  has  the  proper  orientation  and  con- 
vinces the  public  that  we  are  really  set- 
ting up  an  unbiased,  objective  adminis- 
tration, we  ought  to  set  forth  such  guide- 
lines in  the  bill.  That  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  but  a  few 
minutes  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  we 
could  be  here  all  night  If  we  try  to  add 
each  Members'  language  to  this  bill.  The 
committee  worked  on  this  bill  very  care- 
fully and  spent  a  lot  of  time,  not  only 
the  subcommittee,  but  the  full  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  members  of  the  staff. 
This  language  is  already  covered  in  the 
responsibilities  section  of  the  bill,  and  it 
Is  covered  in  the  report. 

Also  the  gentleman  has  indicated  there 
ought  to  be  some  sort  of  statement  about 
what  the  administrator  is  going  to  do. 
We  require  specifically  in  the  bill  on  page 
54.  which  has  been  read  before,  that  the 
administrator  shall  furnish  a  report  to 
the  President  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year,  which  will  Include  a 
statement  of  his  short-range  and  long- 
range  goals,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment   I  hope  It  is  defeated 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R 
11510. 

It  Is  wise  that  the  proposed  legislation 
provides  for  an  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Fossil  Energy  Development,  and  that 
will  receive  the  s^pune  recognition  as  Nu- 
clear Energy  Development. 

Coal  llquefactlot\  and  coal  gasification 
on  a  commercial  ^ale  can  become  an 
actual  reality  within  the  next  3  or  4 
years  if  we  are  really  serious  about  this 
energy  problem.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that    the    Congress    and    the   executive 
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branch  of  the  Government  are  deter- 
mined to  make  this  country  self-suffi- 
cient on  energy  developed  within  this 
country,  instead  of  depending  upon 
other  countries  to  meet  our  energy  re- 
quirements. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  disappointed 
about  the  amount  of  money  that  has 
already  been  appropriated  for  research 
in  this  area,  because  It  Is  entirely  inad- 
equate. We  should  proceed  in  the  same 
fashion  that  we  proceeded  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  projects  as  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Coal  production  today  Is  lagging  be- 
hind the  demand,  which  Is  at  a  produc- 
tion rate  of  590  million  tons  annually.  We 
are  not  even  producing  the  coal  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  electric  utilities  that 
desire  to  switch  from  oil  to  coal.  In  other 
words,  we  are  short  10  miUion  tons  In 
fullfUllng  the  demand  for  coal  today, 
and  this  Is  not  considering  coal  for  gasi- 
fication and  liquefaction. 

Throughout  the  Appalachian  coal 
fields,  we  find  that  In  many  Instances  the 
coal  Industry  is  having  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining railway  cars  to  deliver  their 
orders.  It  has  been  stated  that  we  only 
have  adequate  railway  cars  to  take  care 
of  an  expanded  coal  production  of  4  per- 
cent above  our  present  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  many 
of  the  largest  raUway  car  shops  in  the 
country  have  equipment  that  is  Idle,  and 
not  being  utilized  at  the  same  time  we 
have  unemployment  rates  as  high  as  20 
percent. 

In  the  district  that  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  at  Raceland,  Greenup  County, 
Ky.,  we  had  2.300  men  working  In  the 
shop,  building  railway  cars  during  1971 
and  early  1972. 

Today,  we  have  very  few  men  work- 
ing— the  number  Is  In  the  low  hundreds 
If  that  high— but  thankfully  the  yards 
will  start  working  on  300  new  cars  In 
1974,  and  employment  will,  of  course, 
rise.  The  figure  of  300  more  cars,  how- 
ever. Is  far  less  than  the  actual  needs  of 
the  Nation.  We  must  get  the  transporta- 
tion constructed  to  solve  the  energy 
crisis,  because  without  the  deliver>-  means 
we  have  not  solved  the  problem  at  all. 
I  know  this  legislation  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate place  for  an  amendment  of  this 
t>T)e.  but  somewhere  along  the  line  we 
must  create  the  Incentive  for  the  railway 
companies  to  get  on  with  this  job  and 
conduct  several  thousand  railway  cars  to 
alleviate  an  emergency  of  the  present 
type.  We  certainly  cannot  afford  to  have 
idle  equipment  such  as  we  have  at  Race- 
land  and  Russell.  Ky.  Several  thousand 
railway  cars  must  be  built.  Likewise,  we 
have  to  create  the  incentive  for  more 
deep  mining,  considering  the  necessity 
for  coal  liquefaction  and  coal  gasifica- 
tion. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  provide  a  subsidy — even  if 
we  have  to  stockpile  coal — and  make 
loans  available  on  a  massive  scale  to 
coal  miners  at  a  subsidized  rate  of  inter- 
est and.  If  necessary,  a  subsidized  price 
per  ton,  to  provide  the  coal  necessary  for 
the  utilities  In  the  countr>-  that  have 
been  using  oil.  and  for  coal  liquefaction 
and  coal  gsislflcatlon. 

Mr  Chairman,  If  we  are  really  serious 


about  having  adequate  fuel  in  this  coun- 
try and  letting  this  country  become  self- 
sufficient  from  a  fuel  standpoint,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  make  available  enough 
billion  dollars  in  additional  money,  other 
than  the  funds  already  recommended, 
for  co€il  liquefaction  and  coal  gasifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  hope  that  some 
strong  attention  wiU  be  paid  to  the  need 
for  additional  technicians,  additional 
mining  engineers,  additional  chemists 
who  know  coal,  additional  training  pro- 
grams for  miners,  because  they  wUl  be 
needed,  badly  needed,  and  they  are  in 
short  supply. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
for  the  ample  reasons  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Horton). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMINBMENT  OTTtXED  BY   MR.  SEIBERLING 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberling:  On 
page  36,  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  such  functions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  offi- 
cers and  components  thereof  as  relate  to  or 
are  utilized  In  connection  with  establishing 
generally  applicable  environmental  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  of  the  general  en- 
vironment from  radioactive  material.  As  used 
herein,  the  term  "radioactive  material"  In- 
cludes all  material  which  U  subject  to  the 
licensing  and  regulatory  functions  of  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  Commission.  As  us©d  herein,  the 
term  "standards"  means  both  emission  and 
ambient  limits  on  radiation  exposures  or 
levels,  or  concentrations  or  quantities  of 
radioactive  material.  In  the  general  environ- 
ment outside  the  boundaries  of  locations  un- 
der the  control  of  persons  possessing  or  using 
radioactive  material.  In  establishing  such 
standards  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
environment,  the  AdnUnlstrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  may  take  Into 
account  the  cost  and  the  effectiveness  of 
emissions  controls  and  other  control  systems. 
and  he  may  set  different  standards  for  differ- 
ent classes  and  sizes  of  activities  and  facili- 
ties Involved." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment that  has  been  made  necessar>'  by  a 
recent  action  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  interpreting  the  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  the  authority  to 
set  radiation  standards  in  the  air  and 
water  surrounding  nuclear  plants.  In 
1970  a  reorganization  act  transferred 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  estab- 
lishing generally  applicable  environmen- 
tal standards  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  environment  from  radioactive 
material. 

Recently  the  Director  of  OMB  made 
an  interpretation  in  which  he  ruled  that 
law  as  giving  to  EPA  only  the  authority 
to  establish  what  are  called  ambient 
standards,  which  refer  to  the  general 
quality  of  air  and  water  surrounding  a 
particular  source  of  pollutant,  and  that 
the  authority  to  set  emissions  standards, 
which  is  the  amount  of  radioactive  pol- 


lutant that  can  emanate  from  a  par- 
ticular source,  would  be  left  to  AEC.  The 
later  authority  would  undoubtedly  end 
up  in  the  hands  of  the  new  nuclear 
energy  agency  to  be  established  by  this 
bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  leave  this  au- 
thority in  the  agency  that  is  responsible 
for  licensing  nuclear  powerplants  is  to 
allow  a  confiict  of  interest  to  continue, 
because  the  NEC  wiU  have  as  its  object 
promoting  nuclear  energy  whereas  the 
EPA  has  as  Its  object  protecting  our 
health. 

Hardly  a  month  passes  but  what  those 
of  us  in  northeastern  Ohio,  and  I  am  sure 
other  Congressmen,  receive  visits  from 
delegations  of  people  who  are  all  upset 
about  the  possible  siting  of  an  atomic 
plant  in  their  neighborhood.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  ass'ire  them  that  the  AEC  is 
going  to  be  objective  about  this  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  one  way  to  give  that 
assurance  is  to  have  a  separate  independ- 
ent body,  whose  sole  responsibility  is 
protecting  our  environment,  to  have  this 
responsibility.  And  so  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  intend  that  authority  to  con- 
tinue in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  where  I  believe  the  Congress 
thought  it  was  lodging  it  in  1970. 

Someone  might  argue  that  this  will 
cause  a  loss  of  time  in  establishing 
standards.  Let  me  simply  say  that  the 
EPA  has  already  drawn  up  such  stand- 
ards and  they  were  about  to  issue  them 
when  this  little  end  run  was  made  on 
them  through  the  OMB. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  regulatory 
and  licensing  authority  of  the  NEC  must 
be  separated  from  any  environmental 
standard  setting  authority. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  aware  that  this  bill  di- 
vorces the  Commission  on  Regulation 
and  Licensing  from  the  old  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  and  sets  it  up  in  a  com- 
pletely separate  independent  commis- 
sion, such  as  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  that  they  will  have  charge  of 
those  standards. 

The  standards,  by  the  way.  as  the  gen- 
tleman does  know,  permit  from  1  to  2 
percent  of  the  Federal  allowable  stand- 
ards and  they  have  been  that  way.  There 
has  been  no  problem  in  this  field.  It  is 
working  well.  Let  us  leave  it  where  it  is 
at  the  present  time  because  we  have  title 
I  which  gives  us  the  Energ>-  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  and 
title  II  which  will  give  us  the  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission,  which  is  what  the 
gentleman  has  advocated  for  a  long  time 
and  we  have  finally  arrived  at  his  goal 
In  setting  it  up  in  a  separate  way.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  has  any  worr>-. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Seuex- 
LiNG  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
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service  stations  In  :he  plan  No.  3  re- 
organization. In  the  plan  No.  3,  1970 
estimate,  there  was  a  division  between 
EPA  and  AEC  giving  EPA  broad  author- 
ity for  setting  standards  for  the  total 
amount  of  radiation  In  the  general 
atmosphere  and  giving  AEC  the  respon- 
sibility for  standards  relative  to  a  nuclear 
control  site.  This  is  a  logical  thing.  This 
Is  what  the  plan  said. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
may  be  just  quibbling  over  words. 

I  UKe  the  defeat  of  the  gentleman's 
amencment 

Mr.  S^JBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlemaA^says  this  is  quibbling.  If  it 
were  just  quibbling  why  did  the  AEC  run 
to  OMB  to  get  this  interpretation  made? 
I  would  like  to  say  one  further  word. 
I  commend  the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  separating  the 
licensing  fimctions  of  the  AEC  from  the 
R.  ii  D.  functions.  I  think  that  was  need- 
ed. But  I  also  believe  that  the  licensing 
agency  should  be  separate  from  the  en- 
vironmental standard  setting  agency. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  fail  to  understand  why  the 
committee  has  recommended  that  re- 
search and  development  on  emission 
control  technology  for  stationar>'  sources 
and  on  alternate  automotive  power  sys- 
tems should  be  transferred  from  EPA  to 
the  new  ERDA  agency.  I  feel  that  this 
research  should  be  kept  under  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  insure 
that  EPA  can  effectively  implement  the 
clean  air  standards  and  can  require  the 
use  of  particular  types  of  emission  con- 
trol technology  based  on  sound  research 
data.  ' 

In  the  past,  EPA's  attempts  to  force 
compliance  of,  the  big  automakers  with 
auto  emission  standards  have  been  ham- 
stnmg  by  the  fact  that  the  automakers 
have  controlled  much  of  the  technical 
expertise 'concerning  such  devices.  This 
transfer  of  R.  k  D.  work  to  ERDA  will 
fragment  the  clean  air  effort.  Moreover. 
ERDA  Is  designed  with  an  energy  de- 
velopment and  production  orientation. 
The  development  of  emission  control 
technology  more  properly  belongs  with  an 
agency  whose  mission  is  pollution  con- 
trol. Retaining  a  significant  technology 
assessment  capability  is  simply  not 
enough.  The  authority  of  EPA  has  been 
eroded  considerably  by  recent  emergency 
energy  legislation,  and  the  administra- 
tion threatens  to  use  the  energy  crisis  to 
fragment  It  further.  The  Confess 
should  not  rush  In  peU-mell  against  the 
public  Interest  and  fragment  authority 
even  further  by  unnecessary  transfer  of 
valuable  R  ti  D.  capabilities  to  ERDA. 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr  SciBERLiNct. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNDMZNT    OVTXKKO    BT    MB      SETBZXLINO 

Mr.  8EIBERLING.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  SrrBKSi.tNo: 
P«ge  42.  line  3.  Immediately  after  ■•m*ttera," 
Inaert  "No  more  than  one-third  of  th«  total 
membership  of  each  advisory  board  shall  be 


composed  of  representatives  of  any  Indus- 
tries which  engage  Ln  the  production  or  de- 
velopment of,  or  research  In,  energy  sources 
which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  thl« 
Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  has  been  retained  as  a  consul- 
tant or  employed  by  any  such  Industry  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period  preceding  his  ap- 
pointment to  such  a  board,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  representative  of  such  Industry." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  a  very  simple  amendment.  Again  it  is 
an  effort  to  give  a  thrust  to  this  admin- 
istration so  that  it  is  not  captive  of  cmy 
particular  industry  or  any  particular  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  It  simply  provides 
that  advisory  committees  shall  be  com- 
posed so  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  membership  will  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  industries  which  en- 
gage in  the  production  or  development  o/ 
or  research  in  any  energy  sources  sub- 
ject to  the  act. 

In  other  words,  the  general  public  and 
interested  groups  in  the  public  should 
also  be  represented.  That  is  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  will  not 
take  the  5  minutes. 

I  woula  like  to  point  out  this  would  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Administrator.  There 
may  be  instances  in  which  they  want 
the  advlsor>-  board  to  consist  of  say  just 
coal  producers.  This  is  unnecessary.  It 
would  be  tying  the  hands  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  li 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  Vlll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  just  the  point,  responding  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  we  do 
not  want  advisory  committees  advising 
this  organization  that  are  just  composed 
of  coal  producers.  That  is  one  of  the 
troubles  with  the  whole  advisory  set  up. 
If  the  public  Is  not  to  think  this  Is 
just  a  big  grab  bag  for  the  private 
Interests,  we  should  have  the  public  rep- 
resented. This  Is  the  very  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  astcHiished  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  opposes  It. 

Mr  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  use 
the  remainae'-  of  my  time.  I  would  like 
to  recall  what  Will  Rogers  said  during 
the  great  depression.  He  looked  around 
the  country  and  looked  at  the  kids  and 
was  disturbed  because  he  said  the  kids 
did  not  leave  the  politicians  to  get  the 
country  out  of  the  mess  they  were  in.  He 
disagreed  with  that.  He  said: 

If  Ignorance  could  get  us  into  the  mess 
we  are  In.  it  could  get  us  out. 

I  think  Will  Rogers'  response  Is  being 
applied  today  by  those  people  who  want 
to  put  the  industrial  producers  of  the 
sources  of  energy  In  charge  of  trying  to 
get  this  country  out  of  our  energy  crisis 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
have  followed  what  has  be^i  happening 
with  the  advisory  committees  of  this  city 
for  the  last  2  years,  but  I  have.  They  are 
fast  becoming  another  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, an  invisible  branch  of  Govern- 


ment. We  are  In  danger  of  having  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  advisory  committees  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  place.  Most  of  the 
advice  which  Is  being  given  on  the  ad- 
visory committees — at  least  a  good  deal 
of  it — is  being  given  in  secret,  behind 
closed  doors.  I  ran  a  survey  in  Septem- 
ber and  checked  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Every  advisory  committee  meeting 
which  was  announced  there  for  that 
week,  47  pjercent  of  those  committee 
meetings  were  held  behind  closed  doors. 
In  toto  or  in  part,  in  spite  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  and  In  spite  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

I  think  that  fact  makes  It  all  the  more 
Important  that  we  pass  an  amendment 
along  the  lines  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  People 
have  a  right  to  know  what  kind  of  policy 
Is  being  recommended  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  know  where  the  arrogance 
comes  from  which  assumes  that  the  only 
people  In  this  country  who  know  any- 
thing about  energy  are  the  people  who 
produce  the  energy,  produce  the  prod- 
ucts in  this  country.  That  is  just  not  the 
fact.  There  are  plenty  of  engineers,  sci- 
entists, academics,  all  around  the  coun- 
try who  know  just  as  much  about  energy 
as  the  people  who  serve  on  corporate 
boards  or  in  Government  oflQces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  that  we 
ought  to  have  their  tidvic*  in  Govern- 
ment in  full  measure,  the  same  as  we 
have  the  advice  of  people  who  stand  a 
chance  to  make  a  buck  by  whatever  rec- 
ommendation they  made  to  the  Govem- 
mait. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
very  reasonable  amendment,  and  I  would 
predict  that  if  we  do  not  do  something 
to  limit  the  access  of  the  producers  and 
Industrial  people  to  advisory  boards,  that 
we  are  going  to  have  the  day  come  when 
people  are  going  to  say.  "Toss  them  all 
out  because  they  are  nothing  but  vested 
interests." 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  they  have  a  role 
to  play,  but  we  are  running  the  danger 
that  they  are  going  to  run  out  of  credi- 
bility in  this  country  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  It 

Mr  HOLIFTELD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, but  cwi  page  41.  at  line  21.  it  says; 

igi  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
establish  advisory  boards.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Oom- 
mlttee  Act  (Public  Law  92-463).  to  advise 
with  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  legislation,  policies,  admin- 
istration, research,  and  other  matters. 

That  act  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
last  year  to  provide  specific  guidelines, 
not  only  as  to  the  operation  of  advisory 
committees,  but  also  as  to  the  procedure 
governing  the  conduct  of  committee  ac- 
tivities. For  example.  It  re<jul.'-es  news- 
paper publicizing  aiid  requires  that  the 
public  have  dlrei-l  access  to  committee 
meetings.  The  restrict! on.s  are  ciwefully 
spelled  out  In  that  act.  and  If  I  may  say 
so.  In  broader  and  more  practical  re- 
quirements than  tliis  amendment  would 
seek  to  Impose 

Therefore.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  vriU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HOLLFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
If  the  genUeman  is  aware  that  some  of 
the  advisory  comrmttee  devices  used  to 
get  around  the  Advisory  Committee  Act 
are  those  such  a.s  announcing  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  meetings  which  are  held 
and  open  the  day  after  the  announce- 
ment that  they  are  being  held  appeau^; 
they  are  being  held  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice Building  downtown,  where  no  mem- 
ber of  the  public  can  even  get  in. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  onlv 
last  week  we  adopted  a  bill,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act,  which  made 
very,  very  widespread  changes  In  the  ad- 
visory committee  law  with  respect  to  the 
antitrust  restrictions  of  the  law.  So  that, 
when  the  energy  interests  want  to  change 
the  law  on  advisory  committees,  they 
get  their  way.  but  when  we  try  to  change 
it  so  that  the  public  interest  is  repre- 
sented, we  are  met  with  the  argument 
that  we  cannot  change  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  true, 
and  I  think  it  is  about  time  we  start 
making  the.se  changes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  amendment  be  voted  down 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  questlc«i  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from   Ohio    'Mr.   Seiberling). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dl- 
vLsion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Seiberling) 
there  were — ayes  19:  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected    | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I?  If  not.  the 
clerk  wiU  read 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n— NUCLEAR  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

CHANGE    IN    NAMK 

Sec.  201.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
la  hereby  renamed  the  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission and  shall  continue  to  perform  the 
licensing  and  related  regulatory  functions  of 
the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  CommLs- 
slon.  the  general  counsel,  and  other  officers 
and  components  of  the  Comml.sslon,  which 
functions,  officers,  componenta,  and  person- 
nel are  excepted  from  the  transfer  to  the 
Administrator  by  section  104(a)  of  this  Act. 

UCENSING  AND  RXl^TtD  REGtTLATOBT  ITTNCTIONS 
KX8FCCTING     SELTCTKD      ADMINISTRATION      TA- 

ciunxs 

S*c.  202.  Notwithstanding  the  exclusions 
provided  for  in  section  11  Da.  or  any  other 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
as  amended  (42  U.8,C.  2140(a) ) ,  the  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission  shall  except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  by  section  llOb.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(42  use,  2140(b)  ) ,  or  other  law,  have  licens- 
ing and  re:ated  regular.,  r.'  authority  pur- 
suant to  chapters  6  7  8  and  10  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended  as  to  the 
following    facintle.s    or    the    Administration 

(\^  demonstration  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactors  when  operated  as  part  of 
the  power  generation  faculties  of  an  electric 
utility  system; 

(2)  other  demonstration  nuclear  reactors 
when  operated  as  part  of  the  power  trenera- 
tlon  facilities  of  an  electric  utility  system. 
except  those  In  exLstence,  under  construction 
or  authorized  or  appropriated  for  by  the 
Congress  on  the  date  this  part  becomes  effec- 
tive;  or 


(3)  faculties  used  prlmarUy  for  the  receipt 
and  storage  of  high-level  radioactive  wastes 
resulting  from  activities  licensed  under  such 
Act.  except  those  in  existence,  under  con- 
struction, or  authorized  or  appropriated  for 
by  the  Congress,  on  the  date  this  Act  becomes 
effective. 

RESEASCH 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Nuclear  Energy  Commis- 
sion may  engage  In  or  contract  for  research 
which  the  Commission  deems  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  Its  licensing  and  related 
regulatory  functions, 

(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  and 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration and  every  other  Federal  agency 
shall — 

( 1 )  cooperate  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
research  services  requested  by  the  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  Its  functions; 
and 

(2)  furnish  to  the  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission, when  requested,  on  a  reimbiu^able 
basis,  through  its  own  facilities  or  by  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement,  such  research 
services  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  Its  functions. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  n  of  the  bill?  If  not. 
the  Clerk  will  read  title  m  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  in— MISCELLANEOUS  AND  TRANSI- 
TIONAL PROVISIONS 

TRANSITIONAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.  whenever  all  of  the  functions  or 
programs  of  an  agency,  or  other  body,  or  any 
component  thereof,  affected  by  this  Act.  have 
been  transferred  from  that  agency,  or  other 
body,  or  any  component  thereof  by  title  I  of 
this  Act.  the  agency  or  other  body,  or  com- 
ponent thereof  shall  lapse  If  an  agency,  or 
other  body,  or  any  component  thereof,  lapses 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence,  each  po- 
sition and  office  therein  which  was  expressly 
authorized  by  law,  or  the  Incumbent  of  which 
was  authorized  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  an  office  or  position 
at  level  II  III  rv.  or  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  i5  UjSC    5313-6316).  shall  lapse. 

(b)  All  orders.  determlnatlotiB,  rulee,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, and  privileges— 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  grajited, 
or  aUowed  to  become  effectu-e  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
offlflal  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  in  the  performance  of  functions 
which   are   transferred    under  this   Act,  amd 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect. 

shall  continue  in  effect  acoordlnp  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded. 
set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  President  the 
Administrator  or  other  authorized  officials 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law. 

fc)  The  provisions  of  thLs  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect,  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  component  thereof  i 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act.  but  such  proceedings  to  the  extent  that 
they  relate  to  functions  so  transferred,  shail 
be  continued   Orders  shall  be  Issued  in  such 


proceedings,  appeals  shaU  be  taken  there- 
from, and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted;  and  orders  Issued  in  any  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  continue  In  effect  untU  modl- 
fled,  terminated,  superseded,  or  revoked  by 
a  diUy  authorized  official,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  such  proceeding  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  such  proceeding  could  have  been  dis- 
continued If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted, 
(d)   Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f)  — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
Act  takes  effect,  and 

(2)  in  all  such  stilt*  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  a«  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted, 

le)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  in  his 
official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act.  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  department  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act.  or  by  or  against  any  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  Causes 
of  actions,  suits,  actions,  or  other  proceed- 
ings may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  as  may  be  appropriate 
and.  in  any  litigation  pending  when  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time, 
on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party  enter 
any  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
vUions  of  this  section. 

(f)  If.  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency  or 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act  any  func- 
tion of  such  department,  agency,  or  officer 
Is  transferred  to  the  Administrator,  or  any 
other  official,  then  such  suit  shall  be  con- 
tlned  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted, 
vrtth  the  Administrator,  or  other  official  as 
t.le  case  may  be.  substituted. 

(g)  Pinal  orders  and  actions  of  any  official 
or  component  in  the  performance  of  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act  shaU  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent  and  In 
the  same  manner  as  If  such  orders  or  actions 
Imd  been  made  or  taken  by  the  officer,  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentalitv  in  the 
performance  of  such  functions  immediately 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  Any 
statutory  requirements  relating  to  notices, 
hearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or  adminis- 
trative review  that  applv  to  any  function 
transferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
performance  of  those  functions  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  any  officer  or  component, 

(h)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  performed  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  reference  In  any 
other  law  to  any  department  or  agency,  or 
any  officer  or  office,  the  functions  of  which 
are  so  transferred,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Administration,  the  Administrator,  or 
other  office  or  official  in  which  this  Act 
vests  such  functions 

(U  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or  ter- 
minate any  function  of  the  President  which 
he  had  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  .^ct  or  to  Umit,  curuall,  abolish,  or 
terminate  his  authority  to  perform  such 
function,  or  to  limit  curtail  abolish  or  tw- 
mmate  his  authority  to  delegate  redelegate 
or  terminate  any  delegation  of  functions 

'j'  Any  reference  \r.  this  Act  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  as 
appropriate  reference*  thereto  as  nx>w  or 
hereafter  amended  or  supplemented 

'  k  I  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  In  this  Act  all  functions  expreasly 
conferred  by  tills  Act  shall  b*  m  addition  to 
and  not  in  substitution  for  functions  exist- 
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Ing  ImmedJately  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  transferred  by  this  Act. 

INCITENTAI.     DISPOSITIONS 

S«c.  302.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  additional  Incidental  dispositions 
of  personnel,  personnel  positions,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
held.  used,  arising  from,  available  to  or  to 
be  made  available  In  connection  with  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act.  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  accomplish  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 
DEnnmoNs 

Sec.  303.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  any  reference  to  "function"  or  "func- 
tions' shall  be  deemed  to  include  references 
to  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  respon- 
slbUity.  right.  prlvUege  and  activity,  or  the 
plural  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be:  and 

(2)  any  reference  to  "perform"  or  "per- 
formance", when  used  in  relation  to  func- 
tions, shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  ex- 
ercise of  power,  authority,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges. 

ADTHORIZATION     rOB     APWOPSIATIONS 

Sec.  304.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  appropriations  made  under  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  annual  authorization. 

COSll»TmOLl.Z»    CENrEAL    Auort 

Sec.  305.  Section  166.  "Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Audit"  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
as  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable' 
respectively,  to  the  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
activities  under  Utle  I  and  to  the  activities 
under  title  n. 

aXPOBTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Admlntetrator  shall  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  make  a  report  to  the  President 
-or  submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Administration  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  reoort  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  o-  the  short-range  and 
long-range  goals,  priorities,  and  plans  of  the 
Administration  together  with  an  assessment 
of  the  progress  made  toward  the  attainment 
of  those  objectives  and  toward  the  more 
effective  and  efficient  management  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  coordination  of  its 
functions 

(b)  During  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  Administration,  the  Administrator  in 
coUaboration  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the 
desirability  and  feasibUitv  of  transferring  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  other  Federal 
agencies  the  functions  of  the  Administrator 
respecting  mUitar-  application  and  restricted 
data,  and  within  one  year  after  the  Admin- 
istrator first  takes  office  the  Administrator 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  President,  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress,  setting  forth  his 
comprehensive  analysis,  the  principal  alter- 
natives, and  the  specific  reccmmendatlons 
or  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

DrrOaifATION    TO    COMICITTSKS 

Sec   307.  The  Administrator  shall  keep  the 
approprute   congressional    committees   fully 
and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  Administration's  activities. 
TUAHSTKR  or  rrrsoa 

Sbc.  308.  The  Administrator,  when  author- 
u«<l  In  an  appropriation  Act.  may  in  any 
ascal  year,  transfer  fund.-  from  one  appropri- 
ation to  another  within  the  Administration 
provided.  That  no  appropriation  shall  be 
either  Increased  or  decreased  pursuant  to 
this  section  by  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
trie  appropriation  for  such  fiscal  year 
coNroBMiNc  AMrsomznn  to  cmtain  otheb 

'..AWS 

Sec  309  Subchapter  U  (relating  to  Execu- 
tive Schedule  pay  .ateei  of  chapter  63  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  is  amended 
as  follows 
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(1)  Section  5313  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(8)  Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(8) 
Chairman.  Nuclear  Energy  Commission",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(22)  Administrator  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development.". 

(2)  Section  5314  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(42)  Members.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(42)  Members. 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission  ".  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"60)  Deputy  Administrator.  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration.". 

(3)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (50),  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(99)  Assistant  Administrators,  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration (6)  " 

(4)  Section  5316  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (29),  (69),  and  (102)  by 
striking  out  "(62)  Director  of  Regulation. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(62)  Executive  Director  of 
Operations,  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  "  by 
striking  out  "(81)  General  Counsel  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(81)  General  Counsel  of  the 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission",  and  by  addine 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(133)  General  Counsel.  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration. 

"(134)  AddlUonal  officers.  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration   (7).". 
separabiutt 

Sec  310  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance. Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

EfTECrrVE    DATE    AND    INTERIM    APPOINTMENT 

Sec  311.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  take  effect  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  Administrator  first  takes  offic« 
or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  President  mav 
prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Reelster 
except  that  any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In 
title  n  of  thU  Act  may  be  nominated  and 
appointed,  as  provided  In  that  title,  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
Punds  avaUable  to  any  department  or  agency 
(or  any  official  or  component  thereof)  any 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  this  Act.  may.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  be  used  to  pav  the 
compensation  and  expenses  of  any  officer  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  subsection  until 
such  time  as  funds  for  that  purpose  are 
otherwise  avaUable. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  officer  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  not 
have  entered  upon  office  on  the  effective  date 
of  thU  Act.  the  President  mav  designate  any 
officer,  whose  appointment  was  required  to  be 
made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  who  was  such  an  officer  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  to  act  in  such  office  until  the  office  Is 
filled  as  provided  In  this  Act  While  so  acting 
such  persons  shall  receive  compen.«atlon  at 
the  rates  provided  by  this  Act  for  the  respec- 
tive offices  m  which  they  act 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  f during  the  reading  K 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  m  be  considered  as  read. 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection 

AMENDMENT  OmtED  BT   MB     OELLENBACK 

Mr    DELLENBACK.  Ii4r.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dxixenback: 
Page  56.  Une  8,  insert  a  new  section  308  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out  a  continuing  analysis  of  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  development  of  energy 
technologies  to  evaluate — 

"(1)  the  adequacy  of  attention  to  the 
probable  environmental  effects  of  the  ap- 
plication of  energy  technology,  and 

"(2)  the  adequacy  of  attention  to  envlron- 
tlnued  as  U  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted 
processes. 

"(b)  The  CJouncll  on  Environmental 
Quality,  la  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  may  employ  consultants  or  con- 
tractors and  may  by  fund  transfer  employ 
the  services  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the 
conduct  of  studies  and  investigations. 

"(c)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity shall  hold  annual  public  hearings  on  the 
conduct  of  energy  research  and  development 
and  the  probable  environmental  conse- 
quences of  trends  In  the  appUcatlon  of  en- 
ergy technology,  and  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  shaU  be  published  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

"(d)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity shall  make  such  reports  to  the  President, 
the  Administrator,  and  the  Congress  as  It 
deems  appropriate  concerning  the  conduct  of 
energy  research  and  development,  and  the 
President  as  a  part  of  the  annual  Environ- 
mental Policy  Report  shaU  set  forth  the  find- 
ings of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity concerning  the  conduct  of  energy  research 
and  development  and  the  probable  environ- 
mental consequences  of  trends  In  the  ap- 
plication of  energy  technology," 
Renumber  the  subsequent  sections. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  'during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POIST  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  goes  beyond  the 
authority  of  this  committee  and  goes  to 
the  authority  of  other  committees. 

It  seeks  to  authorize  money,  and  it  goes 
beyond  the  committees  authority. 

I  do  not  have  the  amendment  in  front 
of  me.  but  I  was  listening  to  it  as  the 
gentleman  was  reading  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  In  It  relative  to  the 
duties  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  pending  the  authorization  for 
the  funding  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  hiring  of  consult- 
ants by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  as  well  as  others. 

It  ranges  all  over  the  jurisdiction  of 
almost  everj-  Members  committee  In  this 
Congress  besides  the  one  that  Is  handling 
the  blU  here.  and.  therefore,  the  amend- 
ment should  be  stricken  down  as  non- 
germane. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Chairman,  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill  S.  1283  was  at- 
tempted to  be  offered  as  an  amendment. 
The    Committee    on    Rules    refused    to 
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make  in  order  a  substitute  on  the  Senate 
bill  S.  1283  or  a  similar  bill  with  four 
amendments. 

Therefore.  I  would  assume  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  insert  portions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  1283  as  amendments  to  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the"  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  be  heard. 

As  the  chairman  Is  aware,  the  bill 
which  is  before  us  deals  expressly  with 
the  question  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Administrator  engaging  In  and  support- 
ing environmental  and  other  research 
related  to  the  development  of  energy 
sources  and  utilization  technologies. 

I  submit  to  the  Chairman  that  this 
particular  amendment,  while  it  does,  of 
course,  on  its  face  deal  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Is  deaUng  with  this  criti- 
cally important  field  of  environmental 
research,  and  it  Is  within  the  scope  of 
the  bill. 

This  is  not  submitted  as  an  excerpt 
from  any  other  bill  in  the  other  body  or 
anywhere  else.  It  Is  submitted  to  stand 
on  Its  ovm  feet  as  an  important  respon- 
sibility. 

If  we  are  going  to  open  up  the  field  of 
environmental  research,  as  this  bill  does 
open  it  up,  we  should  be  able  to  deal  with 
It  in  this  way  and  Insure  that  that  which 
is  done  is  analyzed,  researched,  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi» .  The  Chair  Ls  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  language  on 
page  33  of  the  bill  beginning  at  line  16, 
covers  this  point.  It  reads : 

(4)  engaging  m  and  supporting  environ- 
mental, biomedical,  physical,  and  safety  re- 
search related  to  the  development  of  energy 
sources  and  utilization  technologies. 

The  bill  thus  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator of  ERDA  to  engage  in  precisely 
the  type  of  environmental  research 
which  the  amendment  would  confer 
upon  the  Council. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  cite  from  the 
House  Manual,  page  445: 

To  a  proposition  to  accomplish  a  certain 
purpose  by  one  method,  an  amendment  to 
achieve  the  same  fundamental  purpose  by 
another  closely  related  method  may  be  ger- 
mane. Thus,  to  a  bill  proposing  to  regulate 
certain  activities  through  the  use  of  a  gov- 
ernmental agency,  an  amendment  proposing 
to  regulate  such  activities  by  another  gov- 
ernmental agency  Is  germane  (Dec.  16.  1937. 
p.  1572^9;  June  9.  1941,  p.  4905). 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
direct  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality  to  carry  on  a  continuing  analy- 
sis of  the  conduct  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  energ\-  technologies  to  as- 
sure that  there  is  an  adequacy  of  atten- 
tion to  the  environmental  effects  of  the 
processes  and  technologies  developed. 

KR.  11510,  as  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee, lists  among  the  responsiblltles  of  the 
Administrator  the  engaging  in  and  sup- 
porting of  environmental  research  as  it 
relates  to  the  development  of  energy 
technologies.  These  are  responsibilities 
which    the   Administrator   should   bear 
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However,   In   these   important  fields   It 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  the  ex- 
pert Input  which  the  CEQ  can  provide.     —  "*  ""*  v"'^  t^aa  me  woros   -the  con- 
In  our  rush  to  overcome  the  energy  ,^^^  '  ^^  ^^^  ^  redesignate  section  307  as 
shortages  which  are  now  occurring  we  T^"i?'^  ^°'''*'  ^'^^  *^  "°^  ^  '^^  ^^*  fouow- 
raust  not  put  aside  environmental  con-     ^^  '^^^  Paragraph 
slderations.  This  summer  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  bill  was  passed  with  a  provision 
which  overrode  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  Many  of  us  feared 
then  that  it  was  just  the  start  of  a  trend 
which  might  lead  to  an  eventual  nulllQ- 
cation  of  all  the  work  that  has  been  done 
In  the  past  to  protect  the  environment. 
We  must  not  let  that  happen  . 

The  shortage  of  fuel  should  bring  home 
to  us  even  more  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting our  natural  resources  from  unre- 
stricted use.  Not  only  are  our  oil,  gas 
and  coal  reserves  limited  but  so  too  are 
our  clean  air  and  clean  water  reserves. 
We  must  be  sure  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  environmental  effects  of  energy 
technologies  and  processes  which  we  de- 
velop. 

This  amendment  would  provide  the 
Administrator  of  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  with  this 
kind  of  useful  information  by  directing 
the  CEQ  to  study  the  environmental 
ramifications  of  new  energy-  technologies 
and  to  report  them  to  the  Administrator 
as  well  as  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. A  proposal  like  this  is  included  in 
the  energy  research  and  development 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is 
also  found  in  H.R.  11857,  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  and  which  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral nonnuclear  research  and  develop- 
ment program. 

Part  of  the  reason  we  are  experiencing 
such  fuel  shortages  today  is  because  of 
the  fragmented  and  uncoordinated  plan- 
ning that  has  been  done  previously.  As 
we  make  a  step  toward  putting  order 
back  into  this  chaos  by  establishing 
ERDA  we  must  not  neglect  environ- 
mental concerns  and  thereby  create 
chaos  in  another  field.  A  study  such  is 
authorized  by  mj'  amendment  would  as- 
sure that  we  take  these  environmental 
concerns  Into  consideration. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
This  amendment  in  substance  has  been 
lifted  from  Senate  bill  1283.  a  bill  on  pol- 
icies and  priorities  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  December  7,  1973. 

H.R.  11510  is  a  reorganization  bill;  It 
is  not  a  policy  and  priority  bill. 

The  proper  forum  for  amendments  of 
this  nature  is  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  objective  of  this 
amendment  Is  worthy,  because  we  all 
favor  environmental  studies,  but  It  re- 
fers to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  purports  to  authorize  duties 
which  they  have  now  under  a  very  broad 
statute. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  voted  dowTi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  «Mr.  Dellenback>. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFTERED     BT     MR      BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


"(b)  On  or  before  the  date  the  Admin- 
istrator transmits  his  estimates  or  requests 
for  appropriations  to  the  President  or  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Including  any 
requests  for  Increases  therein,  he  shaU  trans- 
mit copies  of  the  same  directly  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives.  Such  esti- 
mates and  requests  shall  refiect  the  sole 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator  and  shall  not 
be  modified  In  any  manner  at  the  direction 
or  request  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  BLNGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  very  simply  require 
that  the  agency  at  the  time  it  submits  its 
requests  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  also  send  them  along  to  the 
Congress. 

I  think  in  a  matter  of  this  importance 
where  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  suf- 
ficient effort  and  sufficient  energy  and 
sufficient  funds  be  expended  in  trj'lng  to 
solve  the  energy  crisis  in  tills  country 
and  in  trying  to  develop  new  sources  of 
energy  the  Congress  wants  to  be  sure 
that  the  agency  is  fully  funded. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  short-circuited 
by  the  bureaucrats  in  the  OMB.  We  know 
they  have  a  job  to  do.  and  they  are  al- 
ways Interested  In  cutting,  and  that  Is 
their  job.  and  maybe  their  cuts  will  be 
all  right.  But  let  the  Congress  make  that 
determination  after  they  have  found  out 
what  It  was  that  the  new  agency  was  ask- 
ing for  in  the  first  place. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  rather  novel 
concept.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  should  apply  to  other  agencies. 
I  would  not  quarrel  with  that.  But  I  think 
that  It  is  important  In  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind  that  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  that  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  should  be  advised  what  the  re- 
quests made  by  the  agency  were  at  the 
time  that  those  requests  were  submitted 
to  the  OMB 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  feel  that  the 
various  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees  of  this  Congress  are  so  inade- 
quate and  so  incompetent  and  so  lacking 
in  resources  and  capabilities  that  they 
are  incapable  of  doing  the  job  that  the 
Constitution  imposes  upon  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  energj-  resources  of  this 
countrj'?  I  can  only  conclude  from  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  that  that  is  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  believes. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  No.  not  at  aU.  AU  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  committees  of  this 
Congress  should  have  before  them  all 
the  facts,  and  the  facL^  would  include 
what  the  requests  were  from  tlie  agency 
as  submitted  to  the  OMB  The  Men.bere 
all  know  very  well  that  theToMB  in  the 
past  has  had  \-arlous  ways  qT  putting  the 
lid  on  the  agencies  so  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  t^U  what  the  facts  are  vsith 
regard  to  the  requests  Uiat  the>-  make. 
So  what  I  am  suggesting  15  that,  not 
that  we  are  interfering  with  the  func- 
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tioos  and  the  recommendations  that  the 
OMB  wUl  make  to  the  Congress,  the 
Congress  will  take  those  Into  account, 
but  let  us  at  least  know  here  in  the  Con- 
gress what  it  was  that  the  agency  request 
of  the  OMB  was  In  the  flrst  place 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  contrary  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  And  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  indicated, 
this  Is  a  novel  approach.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  start  breaking  new  ground 
in  this  area  at  this  time.  Therefore.  I 
urge  that  we  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.VN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr  Bingham  > 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEMDM&NT    orTKRXD    BT     MX      HOUTIXU) 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer a  technical  amendment. 
^  The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hounzu):  On 
p«^  57.  Une  12.  change  "title  II"  to  "Utle  I". 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
asking  consent  to  correct  a  technical  er- 
ror on  page  57.  line  12,  by  changing  "title 
n"  to  "title  L"  This  is  purely  a  technical 
change,  to  correct  an  error  in  printing. 
And  does  not  aflect  the  substance  of  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ( Mr.  Houfuld  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  m?  If  not.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV-^EX  DISCRIMINATION 

Sec  401.  No  person  shall  on  the  ground 
of  sex  be  excluded  from  participation  In  be 
denied  a  Ucense  under,  be  denied  the  bene- 
nts  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  carried  on  or 
receiving  Federal  assistance  under  any  title 
of  this  Act.  This  provision  wUl  be  enforced 
through  agency  provisions  and  rules  similar 
to  those  already  established,  with  respect  to 
racial  and  other  dlacrlmlnatlon.  under  title 
VI  or  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1904.  However, 
this  remedy  is  not  exclusive  and  wui  not 
prejudice  or  cut  off  any  other  legal  remedies 
available  to  a  dlscrlminatee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  'during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  cMisent 
that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  rv?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTEifKowsKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of -the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bin  (HR.  11510)   to  reorganize 


and  consolidate  certain  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  new  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion and  in  a  Nuclear  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
management  of  such  functions,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  745,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
n  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
.The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
■penred  to  have  it. 

axcoaoKD  vers 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  355,  noes  25, 
not  voting  52.  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

.\bzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

BadlUo 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevtll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Broomfleld 
Brt.tzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
■Bruwn.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N  C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Majs. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
BiWllaon.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  NT. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 


[Roll  No.  7071 
AYES — 366 


Dan 

Rjbert 


Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

CtaappeU 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

CleTeland 

Cochran 

Collier 

CoUlns.  ni. 

Collins.  Tex 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cougblln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel 

Daniel 

W..  Jr 
Daniels. 
Domtnlck  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  S  C 

DsTls.  Wis. 

de  la  Oarsa 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwtnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif 

Eilberi? 

Erienbom 

Esch 

Eshlemsn 

Evans.  Colo. 


Pascell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Pisher 

PlooJ 

Pord, 

William  D 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Ppoehllch 
Puqua 
Odvclos 

Oettys 
Oiaimo 
Otbbons 
Gi:man 
Olim 

Ooldwater 
Oonxalaa 
Ooodllng 
Qrasso 
Gray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa 
O  rover 
Oude 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
■chmidt 
Hanloy 
Hanmhan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Uarrtncrton 
Har&hii 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Kays 
Heckler. : 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
KlUla 
Hlnshaw 
H-gan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Uoltzmao 
Rorton 


Hoamer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jones,  N  C 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketch  um 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyroa 

Landgrebe 

Latu 

I*tfgett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCIoakey 

McCollister 

McDade 

UcXwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKloney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MadUan 

Mahon 

MaUary 

Mann 

Maraxltl 

Martin.  N.C 

Mathlas.  Calif 

MathU.  Oa. 

Mataunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MiUord 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

MItcheU.  Md 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 


Anderson. 

Calif. 
DelJums 
Denholm 
Dlngell 
Eckhardt 
Plynt 
Poley 
Orofis 


Moorhead. 

Cam. 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Morgan 
Moaber 
Murphy,  ni 
Murphy,  W.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
NU 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O-Hara 
ONeUi 
Owens 
Parru 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
QulUen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Ree« 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson.  N.T. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncailo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  NT. 
Rooney,  Pm. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roatenkowakl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Sar  banes 
Satterfleld 
Schneebell 
SebeUus 
Shipley 
Shoup 
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Ounter 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Lehman 

McCormack 

Melcher 

Mlr\k 

Moos 

Poage 

Schroeder 


SUtes 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggara 

Stanton, 
J.  WUllam 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wla. 

Stokes 

Stratt-n 

Stubbletleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

TaJcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

ToweU.  Ney. 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

WagK'-.nner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 
WIdnall 
Wlwlna 
WlUlams 
Wlls<jn.  Bob 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 
W.nn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
TatM 
Tstron 

Toung.  Alaska 
Toung,  Pla. 
Toung.  Oa. 
Toung.  lU. 
Toung,  8.C. 
iSablockl 
Zlon 


Selberllng 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Symms 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

UdaU 

Vantk 
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Alexander 
.\nderaon,  lU. 
.\ndrew8, 
N  Dak. 
Aspin 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton 
Clancy 
Cohen 
Ccnyers 
DManey 
Dent 

Evins.  Tenn. 
Flowers 
Prelinghuysen 
Pulton 
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OrUBths 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey 

H«bert 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala 

Keating 

Landrum 

Ma  Ul  lard 

Martin.  Nebr 

Metcalfe 

Mills.  Ark. 

Moakley 

Nichols 

Pettis 

Podell 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced 
pairs: 


Rallsback 

Rarlck 

R«ld 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Shrlver 

SIsk 

Stephens 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Van  Devlin 

Veysey 

Walsh 

Wilson. 

Charlea,  Tex. 
Toung.  Tex. 
Zwach 


the    following 


Mr  He  Den  with  Mr.  Obarles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mrs.  Burke  al  OaiUocnl*  with  Mr.  Toiuig 
of  Texas 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Erlns  of  Tenneeaee. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mi.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mrs.  Qrlfllths  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  MLaaourl, 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Rallsb«ck, 

Mr.  Van  D«erlln  with  Mr.  Shrtver. 

Xn.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  An- 
derson of  nilnots. 

Mr.   Aspln   with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakou. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Qubeer 

Mr.  Jonee  of  Alabama  vyith  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

The  resist  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LLAVE 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S.    1983. 
CONSERVATION,  PROTECTION, 

RESTORATION.  AND  PROPAGA- 
TION OF  THREATENED  AND  EN- 
D.\NGERED  SPECIES  OF  FISH, 
WILDLIFE,  AND  PLANTS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  provide  for  the 
conservation,  protection,  restoration, 
and  propagation  of  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species  of  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plants,  and  for  other  purposes : 
CoNrKaENCE   Report    (H.   Reft.   No.  93-740) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (8. 
1983).  to  provide  for  the  conservation,  pro- 
tection, restoration,  and  propagation  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species  of  flsh, 
wildlife,  and  plants,  and  for  other  purp>oses, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Endan- 
gered Spocles  Act  of  1973". 


TABLE     OF    CONTXKTS 

2    Findings,  purposes,  and  poUcy. 


Sec 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 


Sec.  4.  Determination  of  endangered  species 

and  threatened  species. 
Sec.  5.  Land  acquisition. 
Sec.  6.  Cooperation    with    the    States. 
Sec.  7.  Interagency  cooperation. 
Sec.  8.  International  cooi)eratlon. 
Sec.  9.  Prohibited  acts. 
Sec.  10.  Exceptions. 
Sec.  11.  Penalties  and  enforcement. 
Sec.  12.  Endangered  plants. 
Sec.  13.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  14.  Repealer. 

Sec.  16.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  16.  Effective  date. 
Sec.  17.  Marine  Mammal   Protection  Act  of 

1972. 

nimiNGs.  FuaposEs,  and  polict 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  various  species  of  flsh,  wildlife,  and 
plants  In  the  United  States  have  been  ren- 
dered extinct  as  a  consequence  of  economic 
growth  and  development  untempered  by  ade- 
quate concern  and  conservation; 

(2)  other  species  of  flsh,  wildlife,  and 
plants  have  been  so  depleted  In  numbers 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  or  threatened  with 
extinction; 

(3)  these  species  of  flsh,  wildlife,  and 
plants  are  of  esthetic,  ecological,  educational, 
historical,  recreational,  and  scientific  value 
to  the  Nation  and  Its  people; 

(4)  the  United  States  has  pledged  Itself 
as  a  sovereign  state  In  the  International 
community  to  conserve  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable the  various  species  of  flsh  or  wildlife 
and  plants  facing  extinction,  pursuant  to— 

(A)  migratory  bird  treaties  with  Canada 
and  Mexico; 

(B)  the  Migratory  and  Endangered  Bird 
Treaty  with  Japan: 

(C)  the  Convention  on  Nattire  Protection 
and  Wildlife  Preservation  in  the  Western 
Heml^here: 

(D)  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries; 

(E)  the  International  Convention  for  the 
High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean; 

(P)  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna 
and  Flora;  and 

(G)    other  International  agreements. 

(5)  encouraging  the  States  and  other  In- 
terested parties,  through  PederaJ  financial 
assistance  and  a  system  of  Incentives,  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  conservation  programs 
which  meet  national  and  International 
standards  Is  a  key  to  meeting  the  Nation's 
International  commitments  and  to  better 
safeguarding,  for  the  benefit  <Atil  citizens, 
the  Nation's  heritage  In  flsh  i^d  wildlife. 

(b)  PtTRposES. — The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to  provide  a  means  whereby  the  ecosys- 
tems upon  which  endangered  species  and 
threatened  species  depend  may  be  conserved, 
to  provide  a  program  for  the  conservation  of 
such  endangered  species  and  threatened 
species,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
treaties  and  conventions  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Policy. — It  is  further  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  shall  seek  to  con- 
serve endangered  species  and  threatened 
species  and  shall  utUlze  their  authorities  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

DETINmoNS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "commercial  activity"  means 
all  activities  of  industry  and  trade,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  buying  or  selling 
of  commodities  and  activities  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  facUltatlng  such  buying  and 
selling. 

(2)  The  terms  "conserve",  "conserving", 
and  "conservation"  mean  to  use  and  the  use 
of  all  methods   and  procedures  which   are 


necessary  to  bring  any  endangered  species 
or  threatened  species  to  the  point  at  which 
the  measures  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act 
are  no  longer  necessary.  Such  methods  and 
procedures  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
all  activities  associated  with  scientific  re- 
sources management  such  as  research,  cen- 
sus, law  enforcement,  habitat  acquisition 
and  maintenance,  propagation,  live  trapping, 
and  transplantation,  and,  in  the  extraordi- 
nary case  where  population  pressures  within 
a  given  ecosystem  cannot  be  otherwise  re- 
lieved, may  Include  regulated  taking. 

(3)  The  term  "Convention"  means  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  of  WUd  Fauna  and  Flora, 
signed  on  March  3,  1973,  and  the  appendices 
thereto. 

(4)  The  term  "endangered  sf>ecles"  means 
any  species  which  Is  In  danger  of  extinction 
throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  Its 
range  other  than  a  species  of  the  Class  In- 
secu  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  consti- 
tute a  pest  whose  protection  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  would  present  an  over- 
whelming and  overriding  risk  to  man. 

(5)  The  term  "fish  or  wildlife"  means  any 
member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including 
without  limitation  any  mammal,  fish,  bird 
(Including  any  migratory,  nonmlgratory.  or 
endangered  bird  for  which  protection  Is  also 
afforded  by  treaty  or  other  International 
agreement  i ,  amphibian,  reptUe,  molusk,  crus- 
tacean, arthropod  or  other  Invertebrate,  and 
Includes  any  part,  product,  egg.  or  offspring 
thereof,  or  the  dead  body  or  parts  thereof. 

(6)  The  term  "foreign  commerce"  includes, 
among  other  things,  any  transaction— 

(A)  between  persons  within  one  foreign 
country; 

(B)  between  persons  In  two  or  more  for- 
eign countries; 

(C)  between  a  person  within  the  United 
States  and  a  person  in  a  foreign  country;  at 

CD)  between  persons  within  the  United 
States,  where  the  flsh  and  wildlife  in  ques- 
tion are  moving  in  any  country  or  countries 
outside  the  United  States. 

(7)  The  term  "import"  means  to  land  on, 
bring  into,  or  Introduce  into,  or  attempt  to 
land  on.  bring  Into,  or  introduce  Into  any 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  such  landing,  bring- 
ing, or  introduction  constitutes  an  importa- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  customs  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  term  "person"  means  an  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  trust  asso- 
cution,  or  any  other  private  entity,  or  any 
officer,  employee,  agent,  department,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,'  or 
of  any  foreign  government. 

(9)  The  term  "plant"  means  any  member 
of  the  plant  kingdom.  Including  seeds  roots 
and  other  parts  thereof. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means,  except 
as  otherwise  herein  provided,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  program  responslbUltles  are  vested  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  4  of  1970;  except  that  with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  Convention  which  per- 
tain to  the  importation  or  exportation  of  ter- 
restrial plants,  the  term  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

( U )  The  term  "species"  Includes  anv  sub- 
species of  fish  or  wildlife  or  planta  and  any 
other  group  of  fish  or  wildlife  of  the  same 
species  or  smaUer  taxa  In  common  spatial 
arrangement  that  interbreed  when  mature. 

(12)  The  term  "Stata"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands. 

(13)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
State  agency,  department,  board,  commis- 
sion, or  other  governmental  entity  which  Is 
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respoaslble  for  the  m&nagvmeat  and  con- 
servation of  fUb  or  wildlife  r«eourcea  wtthln 
a  Stale. 

(141  The  term  "take'  meana  to  haraaa. 
hArm.  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  wound,  kill,  trap, 
capture,  or  collect,  or  to  attempt  to  enga^ 
In  any  such  conduct. 

(151  The  term  threatened  apeclea"  me»n« 
any  speclea  which  Is  likely  to  become  an  en- 
dangered speclea  within  the  foreaeeable  fu- 
ture throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of 
Its  range 

( 16)  The  term  •United  States",  when  uaed 
in  a  geographical  context.  Includes  all  States 
orruiMiNATioN    or    endanoxeeo    spscixa    and 

THkXATCNED    SPXCIZS 

Skc.  4.  (a)  OkNEBAi,.— (1)  The  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  determine  whether  any 
species  Is  an  endangered  species  or  a  threat- 
ened species  because  of  any  of  the  following 
factors: 

( 1 1  the  present  or  threatened  destruction, 
modlflcatlon.  or  curtailment  of  Ita  habitat  or 
range: 

lai  overutlllzatlon  for  commercial,  sport- 
ing, scientific,  or  educational  purposes; 

(3i   disease  or  predatlon: 

til  the  inadequacy  of  exUtlng  regulatory 
mechanisms:  or 

1  S 1  other  natural  or  manmade  factors  af- 
fecting Its  continued  existence 

,2i  With  respect  to  any  species  over  which 
program  responsibilities  have  been  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  4  of  1970 — 

(A)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  that  such  species 
should — 

111  be  listed  as  an  endangered  speclea  or 
a  threatened  species,  or 

lUi    l)e  changed   In  status  from  a  threat- 
ened species  to  an  endangered  species, 
he  shall  so  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  shall  list  such  species  m  accord- 
ance with  this  section; 

I  B I  m  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  that  such  species 
should — 

111  be  removed  from  any  list  published 
pursuant  to  subsection  ici  of  this  section,  or 

1 11 1  be  changed  in  status  from  an  endan- 
gered species  to  a  threatened  speclea. 
he  shall  recommend  such  action  to  the  Sec- 
retArj-  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  if  Ife  concurs  In  the  recommen- 
dation, shall  Implement  such  action;  and 

iCi  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not 
list  or  remove  from  any  list  any  such  species, 
and  may  not  change  the  status  of  any  such 
species  which  are  lusted,  without  a  prior  fa- 
vorable determination  made  pursuan:  to  this 
section  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

(bt  Basis  Foa  Dttsbminations — ili  The 
SacretATV  shall  make  determinations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on 
the  basts  of  the  best  scientific  and  commer- 
cial data  available  to  hun  and  after  consult*- 
ilon.  as  appropriate,  with  the  affected  States. 
Interested  persons  and  orgaxazatlons.  other 
Interested  Federal  agencies,  and.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  St«te.  with  the 
country  (yr  countries  in  which  the  speclea 
concerned  Is  normally  found  or  whose  citi- 
zens harvest  such  species  on  the  high  seas: 
except  that  In  any  case  In  which  such  de- 
terminations involve  resident  species  of  fish 
or  wildlife,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
not  add  such  species  to.  or  remove  such 
species  from,  any  list  published  purstiant  to 
sut>3ectlon  (ci  of  this  section,  unless  the 
Secretary  has  first — 

I  K  \  published  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  notified  the  Oovemor  of  each  Stat» 
within  which  such  species  Is  then  known  to 
occur  that  such  action  is  contemplated: 

(Bi  Billowed  each  such  State  90  days  after 
noitlflcatlon  to  submit  its  comments  and 
recommendations,  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  period  may  be  shortened  by  agreement 


between  the  Secretary  and  the  Oovemor  or 
Oovemors  concerned,  and 

(C)  published  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
summary  of  all  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions received  by  him  wblcb  relate  to  such 
propoeed  action. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  or  not  any 
species  Is  an  endangered  species  or  a  threat- 
ened species,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  those  efforts.  If  any.  being 
made  by  any  nation  or  any  political  sub- 
division of  any  nation  to  protect  suet 
species,  whether  by  predator  control,  protec 
tlon  of  habitat  and  food  supply,  or  othei 
conservation  practices,  within  any  area 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  nation 
or  political  subdlvuion.  or  on  the  high  seas 

1 3)  Species  which  have  been  designated 
as  requiring  protection  from  unrestricted 
commerce  by  any  foreign  coun'-ry.  or  pursu- 
ant to  any  International  agreement,  shall 
receive  full  consideration  by  the  Secretary 
to  determine  whether  each  Is  an  endangered 
species  or  a  threatened  species. 

(CI  Lists. —  (li  The  Secretary  of  the  1  - 
terlor  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  may  by  regulation 
revise,  a  list  of  all  species  determined  by 
him  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be  en- 
dangered speclea  and  a  list  of  all  species  de- 
termined by  him  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  be  threatened  species  Each  list 
shall  refer  to  the  species  contained  therein 
by  scientific  and  common  name  or  namee. 
If  any.  and  shall  specify  with  respect  to  each 
such  species  over  what  portion  of  Its  range 
It  Is  endangered  or  threatened. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the  petition 
of  an  interested  person  under  subsection 
553(e)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  con- 
duct a  review  of  any  listed  or  unlisted  species 
proposed  to  oe  removed  from  or  added  to 
either  of  the  lists  published  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  subsection,  'but  only 
If  he  makes  and  publishes  a  finding  that  such 
person  has  presented  substantial  evidence 
which  In  his  judgment  warrants  such  a 
review 

(31  Any  list  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  of  species 
of  fish  or  wildlife  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  the  En- 
dangered Species  Conservation  Act  of  1968. 
to  be  threatened  with  extinction  shall  be 
republished  to  conform  to  the  classification 
for  endangered  species  or  threatened  species, 
as  the  case  may  t>e.  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
but  until  such  republication,  any  such 
species  so  listed  shall  be  deemed  an  endan- 
gered species  within  the  meanin?  of  this  Act 
The  republication  of  any  species  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  not  require  public 
hearing  or  comment  under  section  653  of 
Utie  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d|  Protecttvx  RtccLATioNs — Whenever 
any  species  is  listed  as  a  threatened  species 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  and  advisable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conservation  of  such  species. 
The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prohibit 
with  respect  to  any  threatened  species  any 
act  prohibited  under  section  9(a)  ( 1).  In  the 
case  of  fish  or  wildlife,  or  section  9ia)(a). 
In  the  case  of  plants,  with  respect  to  en- 
dangered species;  except  that  with  respect 
to  the  taking  of  resident  species  of  fish  or 
wildlife,  such  regulations  shall  apply  In  any 
State  which  has  entered  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  this 
Act  only  to  the  extent  that  such  regulations 
have  also  been  adopted  by  such  State. 

le)  Srxn.ABrrT  or  Appxakamcx  Casks. — The 
Secretary  may.  by  regulation,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent he  de«ms  advisable,  treat  any  specle<i  as 
an  endangered  sp«cles  or  threatened  species 
even  though  it  is  not  listed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  If  he  finds  that — 

(A)  such  species  so  closely  resembles  In 
appearance,  at  the  point  In  question,  a  species 
which  has  been  listed  pursuant  to  such  sec- 


tion that  enforcement  personnel  would  have 
substantial  difficulty  In  attempting  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  listed  and  unlisted 
species; 

iBi  the  effect  of  this  substantial  difficulty 
Is  an  additional  threat  to  an  endangered  or 
threatened  species;  and 

(C)  such  treatment  of  an  unlisted  species 
win  substantially  facilitate  the  enforcement 
and  further  the  policy  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Rrcc^LATiows. — (1)  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  563  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  rulemaking  procedures), 
shall  apply  to  any  regulation  promulgated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  regulation  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act — 

(I)  the  Secretary  shall  publish  general 
notice  of  the  propnjsed  regulation  (Including 
the  complete  text  of  the  regulation)  In  the 
Federal  Register  not  leas  than  60  days  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulation;  and 

(U)  If  any  person  who  feels  that  he  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  propoeed  regulation 
files  (within  45  days  after  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  general  notice)  objections  thereto  and 
requests  a  public  hearing  thereon,  the  Sec- 
retary may  grant  such  request,  but  shall,  if 
he  denies  such  request,  publish  his  reasons 
therefor  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(Bi  Neither  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph nor  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  of  the 
following  regulations  and  any  such  regula- 
tion shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
take  effect  Immediately  upon  publication  of 
the  regulation  In  the  Federal  Register: 

1 1)  Any  regulation  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  which  was  originally 
promulgated  to  carry  out  the  Endangered 
Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969 

(II)  Any  regulation  (Including  any  regula- 
tion Implementing  section  eig)  (2)  (B)  (11)  of 
this  Act)  Issued  by  the  Secretary  In  regard 
to  any  emergency  posing  a  significant  risk 
to  the  well-t>elng  of  any  species  of  fish  or 
wildlife,  but  only  If  (I)  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lication of  the  regulation  In  the  Federal 
Register  the  Secretary  publishes  therein  de- 
tailed reasons  why  such  regulation  Is  neces- 
sary, and  (II)  In  the  case  such  regulation  ap- 
plies to  resident  species  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (bMA).  (B). 
and  (Ci  of  this  section  have  been  compiled 
with.  Any  regulation  promulgated  under  the 
authority  of  this  clause  (U)  shall  cease  to 
have  force  and  effect  at  the  close  of  the  120- 
day  period  following  the  date  of  publication 
unless,  during  such  120-day  period,  the  rule- 
making procedures  which  would  apply  to 
such  regulation  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
paragraph are  compiled  with. 

(3)  The  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  any  proposed  or  final  regulation  which  Is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purp>oses  of  this  Act  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  facts  on  which 
such  regulation  Is  based  and  the  relation- 
ship of  such  facts  to  such  regulation. 
LAND    ACQtnsrnoN 

Sbc  5.  (a)  PaoGEAM — The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  establish  and  implement  a 
program  to  conserve  (A)  fish  or  wildlife 
which  are  listed  as  endangered  species  or 
threatened  species  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act;  or  (B)  plants  which  are  Included  in 
Appendices  to  the  Convention.  To  c«rry  out 
such  program,  he — 

(1)  shall  utilize  the  land  acquisition  and 
other  authority  under  the  P^sh  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  as  amended,  and 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act.  as  ap- 
propriate; and 

(2)  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase. 
donation,  or  otherwise,  lands,  waters,  or  In- 
terest therein,  and  such  authority  shall  be 
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in  addition  to  any  other  land  acquisition  au- 
thority vested  In  him. 

(b)  AcotrisrrioKs —Funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands 
waters,  or  Interests  therein  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

COOPEkATIOK   Wn-H  THE  STATES 

S«c.  B.  (a)  OiNKEAL.— In  carrying  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cooperate  to  the  maximum  extent 
pracUcable  with  the  States.  Such  oooperaUon 
shall  include  consultation  with  the  States 
concerned  before  acquiring  any  land  or 
water,  or  InlP-^st  '-rrnn.  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  a;.  e,.da:.Kered  species  or  threat- 
ened speclei  ■-"i'-*- 

(b)  Manacemknt  AcaxiMXNTS.— The  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  agreemenu  with  any 
Sute  for  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  any  area  esUbllshed  for  the  con- 
servation of  endangered  ^.pecle8  or  threatened 
species.  Any  revenues  derived  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  areas  under  these  agree- 
menu shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
^tlon  401  of  the  Act  of  June  15.  1935  (49 
SUt.  383;  18U£.C.  7158).  -»«<« 

(c)  CooPKRATivk  AeaxEMiNTs  — In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  <jf  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorised  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  in  accordance  with  this  section 
with  any  Stat*  which  establishes  and  main- 
tains  an  adequate  and  active  program  for 
the  conservation  of  endangered  species  and 
threatened  species.  Within  one  hundred  and 

I?i^^***y*  *^^''  ^*^«  Secretary  receives  a 
™^  ^'^l  °^  '""^^  ■  proposed  sute  pro- 
gram, he  shall  make  a  determination  whether 
^llfi  '"^'!i™  ^  ^  accordance  with  this  Act. 
L!iif  he  determines,  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
s^on.  that  the  SUte  program  Is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act,  he  shaU  enter  into 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  assUtlng  m  Implemenutlon  of 
the  state  program.  In  order  for  a  State  pro- 
gram to  be  deemed  an  adequate  and  active 
^^^ST^  '^"^  ^^'  conservation  of  endangered 
r^^lt^  "h  "^  threatened  species,  the  Secretary 
^.^  ^°  H.'^'*  annually  thereafter  reconflrS 
™    _5^       ^'    '*"*'    ""***'■    ^'    sute    pro- 

(1)  authority  resides  In  the  SUte  agency 
to  conserve  resident  species  of  fish  or  wSdlUe 
determined  by  the  Sute  agency  or  the  Secre- 
Ury  to  be  endangered  or  threatened- 

12)  the  SUte  agency  has  esUbllshed  ac- 
l^.^i'^L*  conservation  programs,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  thU  Act 

in  the  Sut«  Which  are  deemed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  endangered  or  threatened,  and  has 
furnished  a  copy  of  such  plan  and  program 
together  with  all  pertinent  deuils.  informa- 
tion, and  data  requested  to  the  Secretary 

(3)  the  Stau  agency  u  authorized  to  con- 
duct investigations  to  determine  the  sutus 
and  requirement.,  for  survival  of  resident  spe- 
cies of  fish  and  wildlife; 

(4)  the  State  agency  is  authorized  to  esUb- 
Uh  programs.   Including  the  acquisition   of 

land  or  aquatic  hablut  or  Intereeu  therein 
for  the  conservation  of  resident  endangered 
species  or  threatened  species-  and 
t,l'*.  PIP'V'""  ^  made  for  public  partlclpa- 
»n^.^  designating  resident  species  of  fish  or 
wildlife  as  endangered  or  threatened 

(d)  AixocATiON  OF  Funds.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  State,  through  Its  respective 
SUte  agency,  which  has  entered  Into  a  coop- 
erative agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  to  assist  in  development  of 
programs  for  the  conservation  of  endangered 
and  threatened  species.  The  Secreurv  shall 
make  an  allocation  of  appropriated  funds  to 
such  Sutes  based  on  consideration  of— 

(A)  the  International  commitments  of  the 
United  sutes  to  protect  endangered  species 
or  threatened  species; 
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(B)  the  readiness  of  a  SUte  to  proceed 
with  a  conservation  program  consistent  with 
the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this  Act 

IC)  the  number  of  endangered  species  and 
threatened  species  within  a  SUte; 

(D)  the  potential  for  restoring  endangered 
species  and  threatened  species  within  a  State 
and 

(E)  the  relative  urgency  to  Initiate  a  pro- 
gram to  restore  and  protect  an  endangered 
species  or  threatened  species  in  terms  of  sur- 
vival of  the  species 

8o  much  of  any  appropriated  funds  aUo- 
cated  for  obligation  to  any  StaU  for  any  fis- 
cal year  as  remains  unobligated  at  the  close 
thereof  Is   auihorlzed   to   be   made   available 

to  that  .su^e  until  the  c;,^  of  the  succeed- 
ing  fiscal  year  Any  amount  allocated  u.  any 
8UU  whlrh  i.s  unobligated  at  ihe  end  of  the 
period  during  which  it  is  available  fur  ex- 
penditure is  authorized  u,  be  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  In  con- 
ducting programs   under  this  section 

(2)  Such  cooperative  agreements  shall  pro- 
vide for  (A)  the  actlo;..s  t.,  -^  taken  bv  the 
Secretary  and  thp  states,  b  the  benefits 
that  are  expected  ?/.  be  derived  Ir.  connec- 
tion with  the  conservation  of  endangered  or 
threatened  species.  iCi  the  estimated  c<:.st 
of  these  actions,  and  iD^  the  share  of  -uch 
costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  the  States    except  that^- 

(1)  the  Federal  share  of  such  program  costs 
shall  not  exceed  66 ^  per  centum  of  the  eetl- 
mated  program  cosu  sUted  In  the  agree- 
ment, and 

(ID  the  Federal  Rhare  .mav  be  Increased  to 
75  per  centum  whenever  two  or  more  SUtes 
having  a  cmmon  interest  In  one  or  more  en- 
dangered or  threatened  species,  the  conserva- 
tion of  which  may  be  enhanced  by  coopera- 
tion of  such  States,  enter  jointly  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary 
The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  »  nd  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  mav  pre- 
Bca-lbe.  advance  funds  U>  the  Slate  'or  fi- 
nancing the  United  Stores  pro  rata  share 
agreed  upon  in  the  cofiperative  afreemeni 
I^>r  the  purposee  of  this  section  the  non- 
Federal  share  may.  m  the  discetion  of  the 
Secretary,  be  in  the  form  of  money  or  real 
property,  the  value  of  which  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  SecreUry.  whose  decision  shall 
be  final. 

(e)  Rxvixw  OF  Stati  Programs.— Any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  his  periodic  review 
at   no   great,er   -.han   annual    LnterraLs 

(f)  CoNn.i(-rs  BrrwcKN  Ftoeral  a.nd  Statx 
Laws— Any  State  law  or  regulation  which 
applies  with  respect  to  t:,e  Importation  or 
exportation  of,  or  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce in,  endangered  species  or  threatened 
species  is  void  to  the  extent  that  It  may  ef- 
fectively I  I  !  permit  what  is  prohibited  by 
this  Act  or  by  any  regulatio;.  which  Imple- 
ments this  Act.  or  .2.  prohibit  what  Is  au- 
thorized pursuant  t-o  an  exemption  or  permJt 
provided  for  In  this  Act  or  In  any  reg-ulatlon 
which  implements  this  Act  This  Act  shall 
not  otherwise  t>e  construed  to  void  anv  state 
law  or  regu.atioii  which  Is  intended  to  con- 
serve ralgrau:>ry.  resident  or  Introduced  fish 
or  wildlife  or  to  permit  or  prohibit  sale  of 
such  fish  or  wildlife.  Any  SUte  law  or  regula- 
tion respecting  the  Uklng  of  an  endangered 
specips  or  threatened  species  mav  be  more 
r«€trtrtlve  than  the  exemptlo:,s  r,r  permits 
provided  f,>r  In  this  Act  or  l:.  anv  rei?i:latlon 
which  Implements  th!.-;  Aci  but  not  lesi  re- 
strictive than  the  prohlbltio.'-is  so  defined. 

(gi  TRANsrrioN  — !  1 ,  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  -establishment  period" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  State,  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  on  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing dates  f.rst  -ccurs:  .A:  the  date  of  the 
close  of  the  120-day  period  following  the  ad- 
journment of  the  fli-st  reg'jlar  session  of  the 
legislature  of  such  State  which  ccromences 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  or  i  B )  the  date 
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suchd^ir*,"'  ""•  15-month  period  foUowlng 
such  date  of  enactment 

tHr^^"  P^'o^l^Wons'  set  forth  In  or  au- 

thortzed  pursuant  to  section*  4(d)  and  8(a) 
(1)  (B)   of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  re- 

gered    species    or    threatened   species    (other 
than  species  listed  m  Appendix  ItTthe^" 

I^v  oth.f.°''l'^'**  specifically  covereTSy 
M^^er  treaty  or  Federal  law)   within  any 

(A)  which  U  then  a  party  to  a  cooueratlve 
agreement  with  the  S^crelary  p^S^t  ^ 
section  0(c)  of  thus  Act  , excipt  to  tSi  .x^ 
tent  that  the  taiung  of  any  such  spe^^ 
contrary  to  the  law  of  such  SUU)  ^ 

llshment  period  when— 
to*.',Lh^*'^'***^  *PP"*»  ^"ch  prohlbltton 

afLr  he  fln^."  t'-  ^^^"^"  ""'^  prohibition 
^  /Ji  ^'  ^"""^  P"^;i*faes  hU  finding,  that 
a.,  emergency  extst^  posing  a  s.gn;ficu.*i  7^ 

W  "  ^^fi}:^^  °^  ''''■■  «P*cl"  and  tSTt 
the  prohibition  must   be   ap^ed   •.,   oro^  • 

nubncir'*^  '^'  SecretaPfs  findl/g  .^<i 
publication  may  be  made  with-  u-   reelrd^ 

^£f  i'.V^r^^  ""'  =^^^^*°»  provUK  r^  ^f 
section  553  of  title  5    r,  ited  .States  Code    or 

any   other   provision   of    this   Act     bur'uc^ 

further.^  imposition  unless  the  Secretary 
!^^  ^,"**"'^  ""*=*'  prohibition  bv  publUh- 
sC^h^ex^^sTn."  •^^'"•^^  °'  Jun.«-t,o^^of 
.v,'^*    Rmulations  — The    Secretarv    Is    au- 

(1)    APPROPRIATIONS— For  the  purposes  of 

3^  1^7  ^"^^  '^'  ^^'^  ^^"^  ending  June 
30,   1977,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000. 

INTERACrNCT     COOPEEATION 

Sec.  7  Tht  Secretarv  shall  review  other 
program..  admu.Ls.,.red  by  him  and  u^to 
such  programs  In  furtherance  of  the  p'^nxxj^ 
Of  this   Act.   All   other   Federal   dep^S^ 

^ir^H^^,'^'-  "^  ^'^""'^t.on'^wlth^d 
tVl,  ^^*  •«»l«t»nce  ot  the  Secretary.  utUlze 
their  authorities  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
I^  of  this  Act  by  carrying  out  p^,^ 
Lnrt^^  conservation  of  endanpered^ies 
a^  threatened  species  luted  pumiaSt  to 
^^rV  "'  '*''-'  ^"  ^■■■''  ^^  -akinTsu^  ac^ 
iz«l.  funded,  or  carried  out  by  them  do  not 
e  r'^i^.''^'"  continued  exlLnce  o?  si^ 
orl^'^t'^,''  :r'r  r''  '»>^*'^"«l  «P«c«e8 
of  ^Mt  J  f  df  ^ruction  or  modification 
^,  i,  w"  ""^  ^"^"^  species  which  Is  deter- 
"--l.-^ed  bv  the  Secretarv  aft^^  consulUtVcTn 
^appropriate  with  the  a-fected  Sutes.  to^ 


INTERNATIONAI,    COOPERATION 

Sec    8     (a)    FmAjfciAL    Assistanc*  — As   a 

n*r,'?J^l'^"°"  "^  *^*  con-.mltment  of  the 
United  St^t«  t^  the  worldwide  protecUon 
of  endangered  species  and  tl.-eatened  soectes 

the  President  .-r^y  .sub-e^t  t.  the  So'^S 
of  section  1415  of  the  Suppleme.^,il  Appro^ 
prlatlon  .\ct,  1953  (31  US  C  724  use  'oretoi 
ci.rrencles  accr^.Ung  to  the  Cn;-^  ?'ta^ 
f^yernment  under  the  Agnc-.::t  iral  T-ade 
Development  and  -Assistance  ,\ct  of  ]or,4  p, 
any  oth.er  law  to  provide  to  ;^-.v  fore-g-  ■^-  . 
try  with  Its  coi^nt  assl5Unce  Ir  'the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  programs  In 
that  countn-  which  the  Secretary  deWm!n« 
to  be  nec-essarv  or  useful  f<^  the  co.-<^"-a- 
tion  of  ar.v  endangered  species  or  threatened 
species  listed  by  the  Se-retarv  pursuant  to 
se«-tio:.  4  of  this  Act  Th.e  President  shall 
provide  assistance  which  includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to  the  acquisition,  by  lease  or 
otherwLse  of  lands  waters,  or  mterestji  tJiere. 
ini  to  fcrrelgn  countrlee  unider  this  section 
■inder  ruch  terms  and  -ondlUans  as  he 
deems  appropriate   Whenever  foreign  curT»n. 
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cl«6  *n  avkUable  for  the  provision  of  asstst- 
»nc«  under  this  section,  such  currencies  shall 
b«  usMl  la  preference  to  funds  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  section  15  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  BifcouiAOSMXirr  of  Pdsdck  Pso- 
G*A»« — In  order  to  carry  out  further  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  encourage — 

( 1 )  foreign  countries  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  of  flsh  or  wUdllfe  including 
endangered  species  and  threatened  species 
listed  pursuant  to  secUon  4  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  entering  into  of  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral agreements  with  foreign  countrle*  to 
provide  for  such  conservation;  and 

i3i  foreign  persons  who  directly  oc  In- 
dlrecUy  take  flsh  or  wildlife  In  foreign  coun- 
tries or  on  the  high  seas  for  imporutlon  into 
the  United  States  for  commercial  or  other 
purposes  to  develop  and  carry  out  with  such 
assistance  as  he  may  provide,  conservation 
practices  designed  to  enhance  such  ttah  or 
wUdllfe  and  their  habiut. 

( c )  Pbisontjd.  — After  consxUtatlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  may— 

(I )  assign  or  otherwise  make  available  any 
officer  or  employee  of  his  department  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  forwign  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations  In  de- 
veloping personnel  resources  and  programs 
which  promote  the  conservation  of  flsh  or 
wlldUfe:  and 

( a )  conduct  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  educational  training  of  foreign  per- 
sonnel, in  this  country  or  abroad,  in  flsh. 
wUdllfe.  or  plant  management,  research  and 
law  enforcement  and  to  render  professional 
assistance  abroad  in  such  matters 

'd)  I^rvla»TICA■^o^f8— After  consulUUon 
with  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  appropriate,  the  Secre- 
tary may  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted 
such  law  enforcement  Investigations  and 
research  abroad  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

1  e  t  CoNvxNTTON  Imflkmintation  —The 
President  is  authorised  and  directed  to  des- 
ignate appropriate  a<?encle8  to  act  as  the 
B^anagement  Authority  at  Authorities  and 
the  Scientific  Authority  or  Authorities  pur- 
suant to  the  Convention  The  agencies  so 
designated  shall  thereafter  be  authorized  to 
do  all  things  assigned  to  them  under  the 
Convention,  including  the  Issuance  of  per- 
mits and  oertlflcates  The  agency  designated 
by  the  President  to  communicate  with  other 
parties  to  the  Convention  and  with  the 
Secrerarlat  shall  also  be  empowered,  where 
appropriate,  in  consulUOon  with  the  SUte 
Department,  to  act  on  behalf  of  and  rep- 
Pewnt  the  United  States  In  aU  regards  as 
required  by  the  Convention.  The  President 
shal  also  designate  those  agencies  which 
shall  act  on  behalf  of  and  represent  the 
United  States  In  all  regards  as  required  by 
J^.*;.F''°''*""°°  °^  Nature  Protection  and 
WUdllfe  Preservation  in  the  Woetem  Hemi- 
sphere. 

P«ORlBrrKD    ACTS 

Sec  9  (a)  a«3cnAL.— (n  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  «(g)(a)  and  10  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  any  endangered  species  of 
flsh  or  WUdllfe  listed  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  this  Act  it  U  unlawful  for  any  person  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtas 


( Ai  Import  any  such  species  into,  or  export 
any  such  species  from  the  United  States- 

tt'.?'^^*  ^^"^  '^'^^  species  within  'the 
United  States  or  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States: 

<C)   take  any  such  species  upon  the  high 


iD)  pouew.  seU.  deliver,  carrv.  transnort 
or  ship,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  any  such" 
^>ecies  taken  In  rtoUtlon  of  subparairanhs 
(B»  and  (Ck 

'E»  deliver,  receive,  carry,  transport,  or 
•hip   In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,   by 


any  means  whatsoever  and  In  the  course  of  a 
commercial  activity,  any  such  species; 

(P)  seU  or  offer  for  sale  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  such  spelces;  or 

(O)  violate  any  regulation  pertaining  to 
such  species  or  to  any  threatened  species  of 
flsh  or  wildlife  listed  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  authority  provided  by  this  Act. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  6(g)  (2) 
and  10  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  any  en- 
dangered species  of  plants  listed  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act,  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to — 

(A)  Import  any  such  species  Into,  or  ex- 
port any  such  species  from,  the  United 
States; 

(B)  deliver,  receive,  carry,  transport,  or 
ship  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  by 
any  means  whatsoever  and  in  the  course  of  a 
commercial  activity,  any  such  species; 

(C)  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  such  species;  or 

(D)  violate  any  regulation  pertaining  to 
such  species  or  to  any  threatened  species  of 
plants  Usted  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this 
Act  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  authority  provided  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Spk-ixs  Hmj)  in  C*j>ttvttt  oa  Cow- 
raoLixD  ENvnoNMXKT  — The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  flsh  or 
wildlife  held  in  captivity  or  In  a  controlled 
environment  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
If  the  purposes  of  such  holding  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  ;  ex- 
cept that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  flsh  or  wUdllfe  held  In  the 
cour^  of  a  commercial  acavlty.  With  respect 
to  any  act  prohibited  by  this  section  which 
occurs  after  a  period  of  180  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  there  shaU  be  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  the  flsh  or 
WUdllfe  Involved  In  such  act  was  not  held 
in  captivity  or  in  a  controlled  environment 
on  such  effective  date 

(c)  Viot.ATioi»  OP  Coiiry»imoN — (1)  It  is 
unUwfuJ  for  any  person  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
In  any  trade  In  any  specimens  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention,  or  to  pos- 
se«  any  specimens  traded  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention.  Including  the 
definitions  of  terms  in  article  I  thereof. 

(2)  Any  lmport,itlon  Into  the  United 
States  of  flsh  or  wildlife  shall,  if— 

(A)  such  flsh  or  wildlife  Is  not  an  en- 
dangered species  listed  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  this  Act  but  Is  listed  In  Appendix  n  to  the 
Convention. 

(B)  the  taking  and  exportaUon  of  such 
flsh  or  wildlife  is  not  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  and  all  other  ap- 
pUcable  requirements  of  the  Convention 
have   been   satisfied. 

(C)  the  applicable  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (d)  (e).  and  (f)  of  this  section  have 
been  satisfied,  and 

(D)  such  Importation  is  not  made  In  the 
course  of  a  commercial  activity. 

be  presumed  to  be  an  Importation  not  In 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Impokts  A>n)  Expoars— (i)  it  is  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  engage  In  business 
as  an  Importer  or  exporter  of  flsh  or  wUdllfe 
(other  than  shellfish  and  fishery  producU 
which  (A)  are  not  listed  pur«\iant  to  section 
4  of  this  Act  as  endangered  species  or  threat- 
ened species,  and  (B)  are  Imported  for  pur- 
poses of  human  or  animal  consumption  or 
taken  In  waters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  on  the  high  seas  for  recrea- 
tional purposes)  or  planto  without  flrst  hav- 
ing obtained  permission  from  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Any  person  required  to  obtain  permis- 
sion under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall — 

(A)  keep  such  records  as  will  fuUy  and 
correctly  disclose   each   Importation  or  ex- 


portation of  flsh.  wUdlife,  or  plant,s  mad- 
by  him  and  the  subsequent  dlsposlti.jn  inAUe 
by  him  with  respect  to  such  flsh.  wUdllfe.  or 
plants. 

(B)  at  all  reasonable  times  upon  notice  by 
a  duly  authorised  represenUtlve  of  the  Sec- 
retary, afford  such  representative  access  to 
his  places  of  business,  an  opportunity  to 
examine  his  inventory  of  Imported  flsh.  wUd- 
llfe. or  plants  and  the  records  ret,u:red  to  be 
kept  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, and  to  copy  such  records;  and 

(C)  file  such  reports  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  Rn«oRTs  — It  is  urUawful  for  any  person 
Importing  or  exporting  fish  or  wUdllfe  (other 
than  shellfish  and  fishery  products  which 
(1)  are  not  listed  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
thU  Act  as  endangered  or  threatened  species, 
and  (2)  are  Imported  for  purposes  of  human 
or  animal  con-sumptlon  or  taken  in  waters 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
or  on  the  high  seas  for  recreational  pur- 
poses) or  plants  to  faU  to  file  any  declara- 
tion or  report  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  facUltate  enforcement  of  this  Act 
or  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Convention. 

(f)  DsBiCNATioN  Of*  Ports.— ( 1 )  it  is  un- 
lawful for  any  person  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  to  Import  Into 
or  export  from  the  United  States  any  flsh 
or  wildlife  other  than  sheUfish  and  fishery 
products  which  (A)  are  not  listed  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  this  Act  as  endangered  species 
or  threatened  species,  and  (B)  are  imported 
for  purposes  of  human  or  animal  consump- 
tion or  taken  in  waters  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  on  the  high  seas 
for  recreational  purposes)  or  plants,  except 
at  a  port  or  ports  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  For  the  purpose  of  facUltat- 
Ing  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  reducing 
the  costs  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  hearing,  may.  by  regulation,  desig- 
nate ports  and  change  such  designations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
may  permit  the  Importation  or  exportation  at 
nondeslgnated  ports  in  the  interest  of  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  flsh  or  wUdllfe  or 
plants,  or  for  other  reasons  If.  In  his  discre- 
tion, he  deems  It  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 

(2)  Any  f>ort  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  the  authorltv  of  sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Act  of  December  5.  1969  (16 
vac.  fl8«cc-4(d) ) .  shall.  If  such  designation 
is  In  effect  on  the  day  t>efore  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
port  designated  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  until  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  otherwise  provides. 

(g)  Violations —It  Is  unlawful  for  any 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  commit.  soUclt 
another  to  commit,  or  cause  to  be  committed, 
any  offense  defined  in  this  section. 

SXCXPTIONS 

Sxc.  10  (a)  PxsMrrs — The  SecreUry  may 
p>ennlt.  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  any  act  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  section  9  of  this  Act  for  sclentlflc 
purposes  or  to  enhance  the  propagation  or 
survival  of  the  affected  species. 

(b)  Hakdship  ExtMPTioNs. — (I)  If  any 
person  enters  Into  a  contract  with  respect  to 
a  species  of  flsh  or  wildlife  or  plant  before 
the  date  of  the  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  notice  of  consideration  of  that 
species  as  an  endangered  species  and  the  sub- 
sequent listing  of  that  species  as  an  endan- 
gered species  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this 
.\ct  will  cause  undue  economic  hardship  to 
such  person  under  the  contract,  the  Secre- 
tary, In  order  to  minimize  such  hardship. 
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may  exempt  such  person  from  the  applica- 
tion of  section  S(a)  of  this  Act  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  deems  ^proprlate  If  such  per- 
son applies  to  him  for  such  exemption  and 
Includes  with  such  application  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  prove 
such  hardship;  except  that  (A)  no  such 
exemption  shall  be  for  a  duration  of  more 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  notice  of  consider- 
ation of  the  species  concerned,  or  shall  apply 
to  a  quantity  of  flsh  or  wUdUfe  or  plants  In 
excess  of  that  specified  by  the  Secretary;  (B) 
the  one-yetu-  period  for  those  species  of  flsh 
or  wildlife  Usted  by  the  Secretary  as  endan- 
gered prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  expire  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  December  5.  1969  (83 
Stat.  275);  and  (C)  no  such  exemption  may 
be  granted  for  the  importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  a  specimen  Usted  in  Appendix  I  of 
the  Convention  which  Is  to  be  used  In  a  com- 
mercial activity. 

(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"undue  economic  hardship"'  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  Umlted  to: 

(A)  substantial  economic  loss  resulting 
from  inability  caused  by  this  Act  to  per- 
form contracts  with  respect  to  species  of 
flsh  and  wildlife  entered  Into  prior  to  the 
date  of  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  a  notice  of  consideration  of  such  species 
as  an  endangered  species; 

(Bi  substantial  economic  loss  to  persons 
who.  for  the  year  prior  to  the  notice  of 
consideration  of  such  species  as  an  endan- 
gered species,  derived  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  Income  from  the  lawful  taking  or 
any  listed  species,  which  taking  would  be 
made  unlawful  under  this  Act;  or 

(C)  curtailment  of  subsistence  taking 
made  unlawful  under  this  Act  by  persons  (1 1 
not  reasonably  able  to  secure  other  sources 
of  subsistence:  and  (11)  dependent  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent  up>on  hunting  and  fishing 
for  subsistence;  and  (lU)  who  must  engage 
In  such  curtailed  taking  for  subsistence  pur- 
poses. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  further  re- 
quirements for  a  showing  of  undue  econom- 
ic hardship  as  he  deems  fit.  Exceptions 
granted  under  this  section  may  be  limited 
by  the  Secretary  In  his  discretion  as  to  time, 
area,  or  other  factor  of  appUcablllty. 

(e)  Noncx  And  Revibw. — The  Secretary 
shall  publish  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  each  application  for  an  exemption  or  per- 
mit which  Ls  made  under  this  subsection. 
Each  notice  shall  invite  the  submission  from 
Interested  parties,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  notice,  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments  with  respect  to  the  application. 
Information  received  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
part  of  any  appUcatlon  shall  be  available  to 
the  public  as  a  matter  of  public  record  at 
every  stage  of  the  proceeding. 

(d)  Permit  and  Exxmption  Pouct. — The 
Secretary  may  grant  exceptions  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  only  If 
he  finds  and  publishes  his  finding  in  the 
Federal  Register  that  (1)  such  exceptions 
were  appUed  fof  In  good  faith.  (2)  If  granted 
and  exercised  will  not  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  such  endangered  species,  and 
(3)  will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
policy  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(e)  ALASKA  Nattvxs. —  (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  taking  of  any  endangered 
species  or  threatened  species,  or  the  Impor- 
tation of  any  such  ^>ecle8  taken  pursuant  to 
this  section,  by — 

(A)  any  Indian,  Aleut,  or  Eskimo  who  Is  an 
Alaskan  Native  who  resides  in  Alaska:  or 

(B)  any  non-native  permanent  resident  of 
an  Alaskan  native  village; 

if  such  taking  Is  prtmarlly  for  subsistence 
purposes  Non -edible  by-products  of  species 
taken  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  sold 


In  Interstate  commerce  when  n.ade  inuj  au- 
thentic nat.ve  articles  • ,'  ;.a:.dicraft,c  and 
clothing;  except  that  the  provlsione  of  this 
subsection  shal'i  not  apply  t*j  any  non-native 
resident  of  an  Alaskan  native  vUlage  found 
by  the  Secretary  Uj  be  not  prlmarUy  de- 
pendent upon  tiie  taking  of  fl-sh  and  wUd- 
llfe for  consumption  or  for  the  creation  and 
sale  of  authenuc  native  articles  of  handi- 
crafts and  clothing. 

(2)  Any  taking  under  this  subsection  may 
not  be  ttC(<implLshe>d  In  a  wasteful  manner. 

(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection — 

(I)  The  term  "subsistence "  Includes  selling 
any  edible  portion  of  flsh  or  wildlife  in  na- 
tive villages  and  towns  in  Alaska  for  native 
consumption  within  native  vUlages  or  towns; 
and 

(II)  The  term  "authentic  native  articles  of 
handicrafts  and  clothing"  means  Items  com- 
posed whoUy  or  In  some  significant  respect 
of  natural  materials,  and  which  are  produced, 
decorated,  or  fashioned  In  the  exercise  of 
traditional  native  handicrafts  without  the 
use  of  pantographs,  multiple  carvers,  or  other 
mass  copying  devices.  Traditional  native  han- 
dicrafts Include,  but  are  not  Umlted  to,  weav- 
ing, carving,  stitching,  sewing,  lacking,  bead- 
ing, drawing,  and  painting. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  any  species  of 
fish  or  wildlife  which  Is  subject  to  taking 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  Is  an 
endangered  species  or  threatened  species, 
and  that  such  taking  materially  and  nega- 
tively affects  the  threatened  or  endangered 
species,  he  may  prescribe  regulations  upon 
the  taking  of  such  species  by  any  such 
Indian.  Aleut,  Eskimo,  or  non-Native  Alaskan 
resident  of  an  Alaskan  native  vUIage.  Such 
regulations  may  be  established  with  refer- 
ence to  species,  geographical  description  of 
the  area  Included,  the  season  for  taking,  or 
any  other  factors  related  to  the  reason  for 
establishing  such  regulations  and  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  this  Act.  Such  regiUatlons 
shaU  be  prescribed  after  a  notice  and  hear- 
ings In  the  affected  Judicial  dUtrlcts  of 
Alaska  and  as  otherwise  required  by  section 
103  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972,  and  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  need  for  their 
Impositions  has   disappeared. 

PENALTBtS  AND     KNFORCXMINT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Civn.  Penalttxs. — (1)  Any  per- 
son who  knowingly  violates,  or  who  know- 
ingly commits  an  act  in  the  course  of  a  com- 
mercial   activity    which    violates,    any    pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  any  provision  of  any 
permit  or  certificate  Issued  hereunder,  or  of 
any  regulation  Issued  In  order  to  Implement 
subsection   (a)(1)    (A).   (B).   (C).   (D),   (E). 
or    (F),    (a)(2)    (A).    (B).  or    (C).    (c),    (d) 
(other  than  a  regulation  relating  to  reccatl- 
keeplng  or  flllng  of  reports),   (f)   or  (g)   of 
section  9  of  this  Act.  may  be  assessed  a  clvU 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
810.000  for  each  violation.  Any  person  who 
knowingly  violates,  or  who  knowingly  com- 
mits an  act  In  the  course  of  a  commercial  ac- 
tivity  which  violates,  any  provision  of  any 
other  regulation  Issued  under  this  Act  may 
be  assessed  a  clvU  penalty  by  the  Secretary 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. Any  person  who  otherwise  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  or  any  regulation,  per- 
mit. Of  certlflcate  Issued  hereunder,  mav  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  such  violation. 
No  penalty  may  be  assessed  under  this  sub- 
section unless  such  person  is  given  notice  and 
opportunity   for  a   hearing  with  req>ect  to 
such    violation.    Each    violation    shall    be    a 
separate  offense.  Any  such  clvU  penalty  may 
be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Secretary 
Upon  any  faUure  to  pay  a  penalty  assessed 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  Oeneral   to  Institute  a 


ClvU  action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  per- 
son Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business  to 
collect  the  penalty  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  any  such 
action.  The  court  shall  hear  such  action 
on  the  record  made  before  the  Secretary  and 
shall  sustain  his  action  If  It  is  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  whole. 

(2)  Hearings  held  during  proceedings  for 
the  assessment  of  clvU  penalties  authorized 
by  paragn^h  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  section  654  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  The  Secretary 
may  Issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents,  and 
administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any  person  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  the  district  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application  by  the  United 
States  and  after  notice  to  such  person,  ahaU 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  be- 
fore the  Secretary  or  to  appear  and  produce 
documents  before  the  Secretary,  or  both,  and 
any  faUure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(b)  CTriminal  Violations. — (1)  Any  person 
wno  willfully  commits  an  act  which  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  of  any  permit  or 
certlflcate  Issued  hereunder,  or  of  any  regu- 
lation Issued  In  order  to  implement  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A),  (C).  (D).  (E),  or  (P);  (a) 
(2)  (A) ,  (B) ,  or  (C) ,  (c) .  (d)  (other  than  a 
regulation  relating  to  recordkeeping  or  flllng 
of  reports,  (f),  or  (g)  of  section  9  of  this 
Act  shaU,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $20,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who  wlUfully 
commits  an  act  which  violates  any  provision 
of  any  other  regulation  issued  under  this 
Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

(2)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  which 
has  issued  a  lease,  license,  permit,  or  other 
agreement  authorizing  the  use  of  Federal 
lands.  Including  grazing  of  domestic  Uve- 
stock,  to  any  person  who  Is  convicted  of  a 
criminal  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion, permit,  or  certificate  issued  hereunder 
may  Immediately  modUy.  suspend,  or  revoke 
each  lease.  Ucense  permit,  or  other  agree- 
ment. Tht)  Secretary  shall  also  suspend  for 
a  period  of  up  to  one  year,  or  cancel,  any 
Federal  hunting  or  fishing  permits  or  stamps 
Issued  to  any  person  who  is  convicted  of  a 
criminal  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation,  permit,  or  certificate 
issued  hereunder.  The  United  States  shaU 
not  be  Uable  for  the  payments  of  any  com- 
pensation, reimbursement,  or  damages  In 
connection  with  the  modification,  suspen- 
sion, or  revocation  of  any  leases,  licensee, 
permits,  stamps,  or  other  agreements  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(c)  District     Coust    Jitxisdiction The 

several  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
including  the  courts  enumerated  in  section 
460  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  any  actions  arising 
under  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
American  Samoa  shall  be  Included  within  the 
Judicial  district  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  HawalL 

(d)  RxwAXDS. — Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr«as- 
ury  Is  authorized  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  c!vU  penalty  or  fine  paid, 
but  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  to  any  person  who 
furnishes  Information  which  leads  to  a  find- 
ing of  ClvU  violation  or  a  conTlctlon  of  a 
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crimloAl  vlolAtton  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  kny  raguJ*tion  or  p«rmlt  tasuad  thsrs- 
undsr.  Any  officer  or  eiaploy««  of  the  United 
States  oc  of  sny  State  or  locai  goTwrninent 
who  furnishes  information  or  renders  serr- 
lc«  In  the  performance  of  his  official  duties 
ahaU  not  be  eligible  for  payment  under  this 
section. 

(e)  KNTORCKiajrr. — (I)  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  any  regulations  or  permits  la- 
sued  pursuant  thereto  ahaU  be  enforced  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaxiry. 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which 
the  Coast  Ouard  Is  operating,  or  all  such 
Secretaries.  Each  such  Secretary  may  utilise 
by  agreement,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, the  personnel,  services,  and  facilities 
of  any  other  Federal  agency,  or  any  State 
agency  for  purposes  of  enforcing  this  Act. 

( a )  The  Judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  magis- 
trates may.  within  their  resj>ectlve  Jurisdic- 
tions, upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  show- 
ing probable  cause.  Issue  such  warrants  or 
other  process  as  may  be  required  for  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  and  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder. 

(3 1  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry. 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  operating, 
to  enforce  this  Act  may  detain  for  Inspec- 
tion aud  Inspect  any  package,  crate,  or  other 
container,  including  its  contents,  and  all 
accompanying  documents,  upon  Unportatton 
or  exportation.  Such  persoii  may  execute  and 
serve  any  arrest  warrant,  search  warrant,  or 
other  warrant  or  cIvU  or  criminal  process 
issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  oompeteat 
Jurisdiction  for  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
Such  person  so  authorised  may  search  and 
setae,  with  or  without  a  warrant,  as  author- 
ized by  law  Any  flah.  wildlife,  property,  or 
Item  so  seized  shall  Cm  held  by  any  person 
authorized  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  op- 
erating pending  dispoaltlon  of  clvU  or 
criminal  proceedings,  or  the  InsUtutlon  of 
an  action  In  rem  for  forfeiture  of  such  flsh. 
wUdUfe.  property,  or  item  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may.  in  lieu  of  holding  such  dsh. 
wildlife,  property,  or  Item,  permit  the  owner 
or  (-onalgnee  to  post  a  bond  or  other  surety 
■atlsfactory  to  the  Secretary 

(4)  (A)  All  fish  or  wUdllfe  or  plAnU  taken. 
posMsaed.  sold,  purchased,  offered  for  sale 
or  purchase,  transported,  delivered,  received. 
cjuTled.  shipped,  exported,  or  imported  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  any  reg- 
ulation made  pursuant  thereto,  or  any  per- 
mit or  oertlflcate  Issued  hereunder  shall  be 
•ubJwCt   to  forfeiture   to   the   United   States 

(B)  All  guns,  trapa.  nets,  and  other  equlp- 
mant.  veaaala.  vablclea,  aircraft,  and  other 
rrwann  of  transportation  uaed  to  aid  the  tak- 
Inc.  pri— iisslim  selling,  puichaalnc.  offanng 
for  sale  or  purchase,  transporting,  deltrertnc 
receiving,  carrying,  ihtpping.  exporting,  or 
Importing  of  any  flsh  or  wildlife  or  plants  In 
violation  of  this  Act.  any  raguJaUon  mad* 
pursuant  thereto,  or  any  permit  or  cartUl- 
cata  Issued  tberaunder  shaU  be  subject  to 
forfeiture  to  the  United  Statea  upon  oon- 
vtctlOD  of  a  cnmlnal  violation  pursuant  to 
section  11(b)  (1)  of  this  Act 

(5)  AU  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
setBure.  forfeiture  and  condemnation  ot  a 
vessel  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
disposition  of  such  vessel  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mingmtlfi  of  such  forfeiture,  shall  apply  to 
Um  aelsuras  and  forfetturaa  incurred,  or  al- 
ls(cd  to  have  been  incurred,  under  the  pro- 
vtetons  a<  this  Art.  insofar  as  such  provisions 
at  law  are  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  except  that 
aD  powers,  rights,  and  dnUes  conferred  or 
Imposed  by  the  custotns  laws  upon  any  offi- 
osr  or  employee  of  the  Treasury  Depsirtment 


ahaU.  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  be  exer- 
cised or  performed  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
such  persons  as  he  may  designate 

(f)  R»oxnjiTToirs — The  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is 
operating,  are  authorized  to  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce 
this  Act.  and  charge  reasonable  fees  for  ex- 
penses to  the  Oovemment  connected  with 
permits  or  certificates  authortaed  by  this  Act 
Including  processing  applications  and  raa- 
sonable  Inspections,  and  with  the  transfer, 
board,  handling,  or  storage  of  flsh  or  wUdllfe 
or  plants  and  evidentiary  Items  seised  and 
forfeited  under  this  Act.  All  such  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  appropriation  which  Is  current  and 
chargeable  for  the  cost  of  furnishing  the 
services.  Appropriated  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended pending  reimbursement  from  parttea 
in  intereet 

(g)  CmzjtN  Strrrs — (1)  Kxcept  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subaectloa 
any  person  may  commence  a  clvU  suit  on  his 
own  behalf — 

(A)  to  enjoin  any  person.  Including  the 
United  States  and  any  other  governmental 
Instrumentality  or  agency  (to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution),  who  Is  alleged  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  regula- 
tion Issued  under  the  authority  thereof:  or 

(B)  to  compel  the  Secretary  to  apply,  pur- 
suant to  section  8(g)  (3)  (B)  (U)  of  this 
Act,  the  prohibitions  set  forth  In  or  author- 
ized pursuant  to  section  4(d)  or  section  0(a) 
(1)  (B)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  taking 
of  any  resident  endangered  species  or  threat- 
ened species  within  any  State. 

The  district  courts  shaU  have  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
or  the  clOcenshlp  of  the  parties,  to  enforce 
any  such  provision  or  regulation,  as  the  case 
may  be  In  any  clvU  suit  commenced  under 
subparagraph  (B)  the  district  court  shall 
cooopel  the  Secretary  to  apply  the  protubiuon 
sought  If  the  court  finds  that  the  allegaUon 
that  «n  emergency  exists  Is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence 

(3)  (Ai  No  action  may  be  commenced 
under  subparagraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  section — 

(I)  prior  to  sixty  day*  after  written  notice 
of  the  violation  has  been  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  to  any  alleged  violator  of  any  such 
provision  or  regiuatlon: 

(II)  If  the  Secretary  has  commenced  action 
to  Impose  a  penalty  pursuant  to  subsection 
I  B I  of  this  section :  or 

(III)  If  the  United  States  has  commenced 
and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  crtmlnal  ac- 
tion In  a  court  of  the  United  StatM  or  a 
State  to  redress  a  violation  of  any  such  pro- 
vision or  regulation 

I  B I  No  action  may  be  cotnmenced  under 
subparagraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  section — 

(I)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  written  notice 
has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  setting  forth 
the  reasons  why  an  emergency  Is  thought  to 
exist  with  respect  to  an  endangered  species 
or  a  threatensd  species  in  tbs  Stats  con- 
cerned: or 

<  11)  If  the  Secretary  has  commencsd  and  Is 
diligently  prosecuting  action  under  section 
Sig)  i3i  (B>  I  til  of  this  Act  to  determine 
wbsttier   any   such   emergency   exM«. 

(3)  (A)  Any  suit  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  m  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  violation  occurs 

(B)  In  any  such  suit  under  this  subsection 
in  which  the  United  States  Is  not  a  party, 
the  Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary,  may  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  a  matter  of  right 

1 41  The  court.  In  Issuing  any  final  order 
m  any  suit  brought  punuant  to  paragraph 
1 1 1  of  thU  subasctlon.  n>ay  award  costs  of 
Uitgatton  (Including  reasonable  attomsy  and 
expert  witness  f ess  i    to  any  party,  whenever 


the      court     determines     such     award      la 
appropriate 

(S)  The  Injunctive  relief  provided  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  statute  or  common  law  to  seek 
enforcement  of  any  standard  or  limitation  or 
to  seek  any  other  relief  (including  relief 
against  the  Secretary  or  a  State  agency.) 

(h)  CooaotNATioN  Wrrii  Othek  Laws.— The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  appropriate  coordination  of 
the  admlnlstraUon  of  this  Act  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  animal  quarantine  laws 
(31  Uac.  lOl-lOS  lll-13fib.  and  613-614) 
and  section  306  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  IWO  (19 
U.S.C.  1306).  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  In  any  man- 
ner the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  any  other  law  relating  to  pro- 
hibited or  restricted  ImporUUons  or  posses- 
sion of  animals  and  other  articles  and  no 
proceeding  or  determination  under  this  Act 
shall  preclude  any  proceeding  or  be  consid- 
ered determinative  of  any  Issue  of  fact  or  law 
In  any  proceeding  under  any  Act  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  superseding 
or  limiting  in  any  manner  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Including, 
without  limitation,  section  637  of  that  Act 
(10  use  1837).  relating  to  the  Importation 
of  wuailfe  taken,  killed,  possessed,  or  ex- 
ported to  the  United  SUtes  In  violation  of 
the  laws  or  regulations  of  a  foreign  country. 
DroAMOKaxD  puurrs 

8«c.  13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
InsUtutlon.  In  conjunction  with  other  af- 
'•«*•<*  agencies,  u  authorlnd  and  directed 
to  review  ( 1 )  species  of  plants  which  are  now 
or  may  become  endangered  or  threatened 
and  (3)  methods  of  adequately  conserving 
such  species,  and  to  report  to  Congress,  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  results  of  such  review  In- 
cluding reconunendatlons  for  new  legisla- 
tion or  the  amendment  of  existing  legisla- 
tion 

coNrosMXKO  AMKifOMcirra 

8k:  13  (a)  Subsection  4(c)  of  the  Act  of 
October  16.  1066  (80  Stat  938.  16  UB.C. 
6fl8dd(c)).  Is  further  amended  by  revising 
the  second  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "With  the  exception  of  endangered 
spectea  and  threatened  species  listed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1073  in  States  whsrs- 
In  a  cooperative  agreement  does  not  exist 
pureuant  to  section  6(c)  of  that  Act,  nothing 
In  this  Aot  shall  be  oonstrued  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  control  or  regulate  hunting 
or  fishing  of  resident  fish  and  wildlife  on 
lands  not  within  the  system  " 

(b)  Subssctlon  10(a)  of  the  Ulgratory 
Bird  Conaervatlon  Act  (4fi  Stat  1334.  16 
UB.C  7iai(a)  )  and  subsection  401(a)  of  the 
Act  of  June  15.  1935  (40  Stat  383,  16  U£,C 
716a(a)).  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"threatened  with  extinction."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  "listed  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1073  as  endangered  species  or  threat- 
ened spades,". 

(c)  Section  7(a)(1)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966  (16  V&C. 
4401 — e(a)(l))    Is  amended  by  striking  out: 

"TKEKAmrKD    Srscixs  — Par   any    national 
area  which  may  be  authorized  for  the  pree- 
ervatlon  of  species   of  fish   or  wildlife  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"EwnANcnum  Spxciks  Ai>n>  TKXXATurxD 
Sfxcibb. — For  lands,  watsn.  or  interests 
therein,  the  acquisition  of  wT.leh  Is  »  :tr.  .r- 
Izsd  imdsr  aaetton  8(a)  of  the  Eri4a.i<f«r«wi 
Species  Act  ot  1078.  needed  for  the  purp<j«t«> 
of  oonasrving  endangered  or  threatened 
apaclss  of  flsh  or  wildlife  or  plants." 
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(d)  The  first  sent«nce  of  seftlon  2  of  the 
Act  of  September  28.  itt62,  ac  amended  1 78 
8Ut  653,  xr,  rsr  4fl0k-l),  i.c;  an.eiided  U, 
read  &8  follows 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
areas  of  land,  or  InterestR  therein,  which  are 
suitable  for — 

"(1)  IncldeiiU;  fish  and  wlld]lfe-orlent»d 
recreational  deve;  .pment, 

"(3)    the  prot^-llon   of   tiatura;    rpsources, 

"(3)  the  cons<'rvatl()K  of  endangered  spe- 
Clss  or  threatened  species  U.sted  by  the  S«< - 
retary  puniuaiit  \o  se<-;ion  4  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  <jf  1U73,  or 

4  I  ca.T^ing  out  two  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poKeF  set  forth  In  pars+jraph?  :  i  through 
(3)  of  this  section,  and  are  adjacent  to,  or 
within,  the  said  coa-ierratlrm  area-s.  ei-ept 
that  the  acquisition  of  any  land  or  Interest 
therein  pursuant  t<.>  this  section  shaJl  bo  ac- 
complished only  with  such  funds  aa  may 
be  appropriated  thprefor  by  the  Conjcn^ss 
or  donated  for  s\ich  purp<i«e'i.  hut  'Xich  prcp- 
erly  shall  not  be  acquired  with  funds  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  Federal  migratory 
bird   hunting  stamps." 

(e)  The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1073  (16  UJ3.C.  1361-1407)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Endangered  Species 
Oonaervatton  Act  of  1969"  In  section  3(1)  (B) 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:   "Endangered  Species  Act  of   1073"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  the  En- 
dangered Species  Conservation  Act  of  19fl8" 
In  section  101(a)(3)(B)  thereof  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "or  threat- 
ened species  pursuant  to  the  Endangered 
Spec  lee  Act  of  1973"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "endangered  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Conservation  Act  of 
1969"  In  section  102(b)(3)  thereof  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "an  en- 
dangered species  or  threatened  species  pursu- 
ant to  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973"; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Interior  such 
revUloxis  of  the  Endangered  Species  List,  au- 
thorized by  the  Endangered  Species  Con- 
servaUon  Act  of  1968."  In  section  302(a)(6) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "such  revisions  of  the  endangered 
q>ecles  list  and  threatened  species  list  pub- 
lUhed  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  (I)  of  the  En- 
dangered Speclee  Act  of  1973", 

(f)  Section  3(1)  of  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1973  (Public 
Law  93-616)  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der Public  Law  91-135"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "or  threatened  by  the 
Secretary  piu^uant  to  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973". 

■rpcALxa 
Sbc.  14.  The  Endangered  Species  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1969  (sections  1  through  3  of  the 
Act  of  October  16.  1966.  and  aectlotjs  1 
through  6  of  the  Act  of  December  5.  1969."46 
vac   668aa — 668cc-6).  Is  repealed.  \ 

ACTHoaiZATTON    OF    APPBOPHLATIONS 

Sic  16.  Except  as  authorized  in  section  6 
of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated— 

(A)  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  to  enable  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  such  functions  and 
responsibilities  as  it  may  have  been  given 
under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  not 
to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  to 
enable  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  carry 
out  such  functions  and  res|>onslbllltles  as  It 
may  have  been  given  under  this  Act 

xrr xcTivi,  dat* 
Sxc.  16.  ThU  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 
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Sic  17  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  A<n.  no  pnjvlaion  of  this  Act  shall  take 
precedence  over  any  more  restrictive  confllct- 
ing  provision  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1972 

And  the  Hi  case  agree  to  the  same 

That  the  .Se:.Bte  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hccose  to 
the  tlUe  of  the  bUl.  and  agree  to  the  .«tme 
with   an   amendment   as   follows 

In  lleo  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
se.'-ied  by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
t:i:e  of  the  bUI,  Insert  the  following-  "An 
Act  to  pr<:)vide  for  the  conservation  of  en- 
dangered av.d  threatened  species  of  flsh  wild- 
life, and   p.aril.s    and   for  other  purpose-s  ' 

An<^  the   Ho  ;.se   agree  to  the   same 
LioNOB  K    Strr-LrvAN, 
John  D  DrNCXLi. 

Gsoacx  A    OCXSDLING. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Philip  A  Haxt, 

John  V.  Tonnxt, 

TxD  Htxvfns. 

FliANK  E   Moss. 

MA*i«w  W.  Cook. 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatoet    Stattmen-t   or  thx 

COIUUTTBZ    OF    CONVERTNCX 

The  managers  on  the  jsart  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1083)  to  provide  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  restoration,  and  propagatton  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species  of  flah, 
wUdllfe.  and  plants,  and  for  other  purposes 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  Hou*e  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying  and  con- 
forming changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  resolution  of  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment thereto. 

PmOVISIONS     OF     THX     COKFXRCNCZ     STTBSTTTtrr* 

4»  Section  3.  Deflnitiona 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  language  de- 
fining the  term  'conservation  and  manage- 
ment" as  these  concepts  relate  to  endan- 
gered species:  the  House  bill  did  not.  In 
view  of  the  varying  responsibilities  assigned 
to  the  administering  agencies  In  the  bill. 
the  term  was  redefined  to  Include  generally 
the  kinds  of  activities  that  might  be  en- 
gaged in  to  improve  the  status  of  endangered 
and  threatened  species  so  that  they  would 
no  longer  require  special  treatment.  The 
^concept  of  conservation  covers  the  full 
spectrum  of  such  activities:  from  total 
"hands-off"  policies  involving  protection 
from  harassment  to  a  careful  and  Intensive 
program  of  control  In  extreme  circum- 
stances, as  where  a  given  speclee  exceeds  the 
carrying  capacity  of  Its  particular  ecosystem 
and  where  this  pressure  can  be  relieved  in 
no  other  feasible  way.  this  "conservatic  n" 
might  Include  authority  for  carefully  con- 
troUed  taking  of  surplus  memberB  of  the 
species.  To  state  that  this  possibility  exists, 
however.  In  no  way  Is  Intended  to  suggest 
that  this  extreme  situation  Is  likely  to  oc- 
cur— It  la  Just  to  say  that  the  authority  exists 
In  the  unlikely  event  that  It  ever  becomes 
needed. 

The  Senate  added  an  exception  allowing  an 
exclusion  from  the  protection  provided  by 
the  Act  where  an  otherwise  endangered  or 


threatened  species  of  Insect  presented  an 
■ve.-whelmlng  and  overr:dlng  risk  to  man; 
the  House  had  no  such  exception.  The  oon- 
rprees  accepted  the  Senate  language  with  a 
technical  change,  acknowledged  that  the 
likelihood  of  this  exception  ever  being  used 
was  vanlshlngly  small  h  ;t  being  unwUllng  to 
•le  the  Secretary's  hands  If  si;ch  an  xinllkely 
event  •«-ere  ever  to  come  to  pass. 

Also  added  to  the  section  was  a  new  defini- 
tion of  "commercial  activity",  to  delineate 
the  types  of  activities  which  would  qualify 
for  special  treatme.-it  under  the  Act  It  In- 
cludes t.-adefi  a:,d  exchanges  of  animals  or 
products  from  those  animals  wherever  those 
trades  or  exchanges  are  undertaken  In  the 
pursuit  of  any  gain  or  profit. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  In  the 
conference  as  to  the  proper  assignment  of 
responslbUltles  between  the  Departmenu  of 
Oommerce  and  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
marine  species,  general  authorltv  for  the 
management  of  which  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  under  Re- 
organization Plan  No  4  of  1970.  The  roles 
of  the  Departments  had  not  been  specifically 
set  out  In  either  bill,  whereas  the  legislative 
history  of  the  bills  Included  much  language 
that  was  ambiguous  and  some  that  was  con- 
tradictory. The  conferees  re6<rived  the  Issue 
by  placing  general  management  and  regula- 
tory responsibility  for  such  species  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  most  respects 
parallel  to  that  which  has  resided  in  the  In- 
terior Department  for  other  species  of  flsh 
and  wildlife. 

The  physical  act  of  maintaining  the  list 
Is  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  That 
Department  continues  to  be  solely  responsi- 
ble for  determining  of  status  of  species  not 
assigned  to  Commerce  under  the  1970  Reor- 
ganization Plan.  If  Commerce  conciudes 
that  any  species  under  its  authority  should 
be  put  on  the  list  of  endangered  or  threat- 
ened species,  or  that  any  such  species  now 
listed  as  threatened  should  be  relisted  as 
endangered.  It  may  take  the  necessary  steps 
under  Section  4  and  then  Inform  the  Secre- 
tary, who  wUl  promptly  and  automatically 
revise  the  lists  under  his  contrcrf.  If  Com- 
merce concludes,  on  the  other  hand,  th*t 
.species  should  be  taken  off  the  present  or  any 
later  list  or  changed  In  status  from  en- 
dangered to  threatened.  It  must  so  rectxn- 
mend  to  Interior,  after  having  taken  the 
necessary  procedural  steps:  Interior  may  con- 
cur, In  which  case  the  lists  will  be  revised  ac- 
cordingly, or  It  may  disagree.  In  which  case 
no  action  will  t*  taken  unless  and  until  the 
deadlock  Is  subsequently  broken. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  continue 
to  have  sole  authority  to  designate  ports  of 
entry  under  Section  9(f)  of  the  blU  and  to 
handle  the  processing  of  imported  and  ex- 
ported goods.  It  Is  expected  that  there  wUl 
be  adequate  coordination  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  In  order  to  see  that  no 
violations  of  the  law  wUl  take  place  with 
respect  to  the  species  over  which  Commerce 
has  Jurisdiction.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  also  continue  to  have  sole  responalbUlty 
for  the  responsibilities  outlined  In  Section  5 
of  the  Act,  dealing  with  land  acquisition 
with  funds  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act.  In  all  other  respects,  the  re- 
sp>ons;bUlties  and  authorities  for  different 
species  will  be  controlled  by  the  1970  Re- 
organization Plan,  except  insofar  as  the 
agencies  may  themselves  later  elect  to  ad- 
just their  responsibilities  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. When  and  if  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  is  ever  created,  then  of  course 
these  two  lines  of  authority  will  merge  and 
this  problem  will  cease  to  exist.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  conferees  expect  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  by  both  agencies,  and  Indeed 
all  agencies  of  government,  to  ellmlnata 
wasteful  duplication  of  effort  and  unneces- 
sary dual  regulatory  programs. 
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Section  4.  Determination  of  endangered 

rpeciea  and  t^reatened  rpecita 
Prior  to  determining  the  status  of  *  given 
species,  both  bills  require  the  Secretary  to 
engage  In  extensive  consultatlona  with  all 
affected  parties  In  addition  the  Senate  bill 
required  consultation  with  a  special  Advis- 
ory Committee  created  for  that  purpose:  the 
House  had  no  such  body  The  conferees 
agreed  upon  language  which  eliminated  the 
need  for  such  a  body,  by  requiring  special 
notification  of  the  Governor  of  each  state 
within  which  the  species  under  consideration 
la  then  known  to  occur,  simultaneous  with 
public  notification  that  such  a  review  was 
In  process,  and  requiring  a  minimum  of  90 
days  for  the  state  to  respond  unless  that 
period  was  shortened. 

If  a  given  species  were  found  and  taken  In 
two  or  more  states  each  state  should  be  con- 
sulted: In  the  case  of  sn  emergency  the 
Secretary  could,  upon  the  agreement  of  all. 
or  with  respect  to  any  Individual  state  with 
the  consent  of  the  Governor  of  that  state, 
declare  the  existence  of  that  emergency  and 
publish  appropriate  regulations,  as  provided 
in  the  regulations  subsection.  The  comments 
of  the  state  would  have  to  be  published  in 
summary  form  prior  to  the  time  the  Sec- 
retary made  his  final  determination. 

The  Senate  bill  followed  In  part  and  dif- 
fered In  part  from  the  otherwise  controlling 
Administrative  Procedures  Act;  the  House 
V^*>'"  did  not  discuss  the  issue  and  thereby 
adopted  the  APA  Some  apprehensions  were 
expressed  by  the  enforcement  agencies  that 
the  variations  required  from  normal  practice 
might  make  day-to-day  operations  extremely 
complicated  WhUe  little  disagreement  was 
expressed  In  conference  as  to  the  ultimate 
objectives  of  the  Senate  provision  of  notice 
of  proposed  actions,  coupled  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  full  public  participation,  the 
means  which  had  been  proposed  was  criti- 
cized as  unnecessarily  cumbersome 

The  conferees  rewrote  Section  9  of  the  Sen- 
»t«  bill  and  included  It  as  subsection  4(f) 
The  new  subsection  extends  the  period  of 
public  notice,  prflvides  for  discretionary  hear- 
ings,   and    establishes    procedures    whereby 
emergency  action  may  be  uken  for  a  short 
period,  which  period   may  be  extended  onlv 
If  the  Secretary  Later  goes  through  the  pre- 
scribed regulatory  procedures.  The  subsection 
also  requires  the  Secretary  to  state  in  detail 
the  basis  for  proposed  regulations,  and  the 
reaaon  for  denial  of  requested  hearings 
Section  5.  Land  acquisition 
Any  effective  program  for  the  conservation 
of   endangered   species   demands   that   there 
be  adequate  authority  vested  in  the  program 
managers  to  acquire  habitat  which  Is  critical 
U>   the   sxirvival   of   thoee   species    Both   the 
Houae   and    the   Senate   bills   provided   such 
authority,  but  the  Senate  bill  restricted  that 
authority    to    habitat    for    flsh    and    wildlife 
alone.    The    conferees    accepted    the    House 
version,    which    extended    the    authority    to 
acquire  plant  habitat,  but  expect  that  this 
authority    wlU    be    used   sparingly,    in    cases 
where  the  needs  of  the  situation  are  clear 
TTils  authority  is  restricted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  alone,   but   It   Is  anticipated 
that  he   will  consxUt  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce    in    cases    involving    the    marine 
species  ever  which  Commerce  has  sole  juris- 
diction under  Reorganization  Plan  No,  4, 
Section  S.  Cooperation  with  the  States 
The    House    placed    the    fundamental    re- 
•ponslbUlty  for  establishing  and  overaeelng 
an  end*ngered  species  program  in  the  federal 
government,    but   provided  for   the  develop- 
ment of   cooperative   programs   upon  agree- 
ment with  the  agencies  concerned.  The  Sen- 
ate provided  for  cooperative  state  and  federal 
pro«ranis  but  gave  the  mitlal  reaponstblllty 
to  the  states  in  section  18  of  Ita  bill. 

Aa  finally  approved,  the  Act  will  have  the 
effect  of  giving  the  states  fimdamental  roles 
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with  regard  to  resident  species  for  a  given 
period  of  time  ( 16  months,  or  130  days  after 
adjournment  of  the  first  legUlatlve  session 
of  any  state  which  commences  after  passage 
of  the  Act)  The  conferees  hope  that  this 
device  will  impel  the  states  to  develop  strong 
programs  to  avoid  the  alternative  of  federal 
preemption. 

Following  the  establishment  period,  during 
which  It  Is  expected  that  the  states  will  ad - 
Just  to  the  new  federal  program,  the  law  wUl 
apply  aa  it  would  have  under  the  House  bill. 
Where  cooperative  agreements  are  In  fcree. 
these  win  of  course  direct  and  control  the 
enforcement  of  endangered  and  threatened 
species  programs  Where  none  are  then  in 
effect.  It  wUi  be  the  responslbUity  of  the 
states  to  develop  workable  programs  and  to 
secure  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Sec- 
retary, 

Both  bills  provided  for  a  grant  program  to 
enable  the  states  to  develop  systems  for  con- 
serving endangered  and  threatened  species. 
The  House  blU  provided  open-ended  appro- 
prtatlons  whereas  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  sum  of  110  million  over  a  3  "4  year  period' 
the  House  authorized  a  Unrer  federal  share 
of  assistance;  and  the  Senate  bUl  restricted 
unoblleated  grant  authority  to  other  grant 
programs  under  the  section.  The  confertijs 
accepted  the  Senate  version  in  all  respects 
save  that  relating  to  the  federal  percentage 
of  cost-sharing  agreements. 

During  the  establishment  period,  the  states 
retain  authority  to  regulate  the  taking  of 
resident  endangered  and  threatened  species 
of  flsh  and  wUdllfe  ( which  are  not  otherwise 
covered  by  treaty  or  federal  law).  The  only 
exoepuons  to  this  are  found  where  the  state 
has  entared  Into  and  Is  operating  under  a 
valid  cooperative  agreement,  which  then 
controls,  or  the  state  has  requested  the  fed- 
eral government  to  extend  federal  protection 
to  one  or  more  ^>ecles  under  the  Act.  or  the 
Secretary  finds  that  an  emergency  exists  re- 
quiring immediate  and  unilateral  action  to 
re^ond  In  this  last  case,  the  Secretery  has 
discretion  to  suspend  the  state  laws  for  90 
days,  or  longer  If  extended  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 4(f),  pending  an  agreement  on  how  mat- 
ters are  to  be  handled  in  the  future 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  succeoaful  de- 
velopment of  an  endangered  speclee  program 
will  ultimately  depend  upon  a  good  working 
arrangement  between  the  federal  agencies, 
which  have  broad  policy  perspwstlve  and  au- 
thority, and  the  state  agencies,  which  have 
the  physical  facilities  and  the  per3onnel  to 
see  that  state  and  federal  endangered  species 
policies  are  properly  executed.  The  grant  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  leglalauon  U  essen- 
tial to  an  adequate  program.  Since  the  fed- 
eral government  is  directing  new.  Innovative 
and  perhaps  expensive  prognims.  it  seems 
only  fair  that  it  should  also  bear  a  significant 
portion  of  their  costs.  The  conferees  wish  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  grant  authority  must 
be  exercised  if  the  high  purposes  of  thu  leg- 
islation are  to  be  met. 

Section  «  International  cooperation 
Both  bills  authorized  International  en- 
dangered species  programs  but  the  Senate 
restricted  thoee  programs  to  countries  in 
which  counterpart  funds  are  available  while 
the  House  stipulated  that  where  such' funds 
were  avaUable.  they  should  be  used  In  prefer- 
ence to  appropriated  funds  under  Section  15 
of  the  Act,  The  Senate  receded  on  thU  l«ue 
The  House  allowed  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams which  reUted  to  planu  as  well  as  to 
flah  and  wUdllfe:  the  Senate  blU  did  not  ex- 
tend to  planw.  The  House  receded  on  this 
Issue. 

Section  9.  Prohibited  acts 
Both  bUls  prohibit  certain  actions  which 
relate  to  endangered  or  threatened  species, 
or  to  products  or  parts  from  such  spedes! 
These  prohibitions  are  carried  Into  the  con- 
ference bUl. 

While  the  House  bUI  extended  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Act  to  actions  of  person*  subject 


to  XJA.  Jurisdiction  wherever  they  might  oc- 
cur, the  Senate  Mil  did  not  reach  quite  so 
far.  since  It  did  not  make  Illegal  such  actions 
If  performed  entirely  within  one  or  more 
foreign  countries.  The  House  accepted  the 
Senate  bill  In  the  absence  ot  a  demonstrated 
need  for  such  exieivaive  coverage. 

The  Senate  bui  restricted  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Act  so  as  not  to  apply  them  to  species 
held  In  captivity  or  m  a  controlled  environ- 
ment as  of  the  date  of  enactment:  the  House 
blU  was  silent  on  the  subject  and  hence  in- 
cluded such  animals.  As  drafted,  the  Senate 
language  may  have  made  It  very  difficult, 
and  perhaps  even  impossible,  to  enforce  the 
action.  The  real  problems  envisioned  by  the 
Senate  had  to  do  with  live  animals  in  cap- 
tivity, such  as  zoos  and  privately-owned  ani- 
mal parks,  and  the  conferees  agreed  that 
these  animals  are  rarely  transferred  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  conferees  rewrote  the  provision  to 
create  an  affirmative  defense  with  respect  to 
noncommercial  activities,  permitting  a  quali- 
fied person  to  plead  In  defense  to  a  charge  of 
violation  of  the  Act  that  the  goods  or  animals 
themselves  were  In  their  hands  or  under  con- 
trol on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  Only 
persons  holding  such  goods  and  animals  for 
other  than  commercial  purposes  would  be 
enabled  to  plead  this  subsection  as  a  de- 
fense, such  as  noncommercial  zoos,  private 
collectors  of  animals  and  the  owners  of  fur 
coats  and  rugs.  The  section  would  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  later  bom  progeny  of  animals 
alive  at  the  time  of  enactment. 

The  section  was  also  rewritten  In  part  to 
clarify  the  situation  with  respect  to  en- 
dangered or  threatened  species  of  plants. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  this 
country  la  obligated  to  control  Importa- 
tions and  exportatlons  of  plants  as  well  as 
flsh  or  wUdlUe.  Accordingly  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Act  relate,  with  resipect  to  plants,  to 
Import  and  export  situations  alone,  as  well  as 
to  associated  actions.  The  determination  of 
what  further  must  be  done  In  cormectlon 
with  Internal  activities  relating  to  endan- 
gered or  threatened  species  of  plants  must 
await  the  outcome  of  the  study  to  be  con- 
ducted under  Section  13  In  the  coming  year. 
Section  10.  Exceptions 
The  Senate  bill  contained  extensive 
language  providing  exceptions  for  certain 
Alaskan  native  and  nonnatlve  residents,  to 
take  endangered  or  threatened  species  for 
purposes  of  subsistence  or  for  native  handi- 
crafts The  Hgnie  bill  provided  no  similar 
exception     , 

The  con#r^s  -ewrote  the  section  and  pro- 
vided an  Aiti-ina  native  and  nonnatlve  excep- 
tion: the  House  receded  on  the  basis  of  the 
language  in  Section  6  which  would  allow  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  restrict  native  and  non- 
native  taking  as  a  part  of  or  Independent 
from  a  state  endangered  species  program 
This  appears  to  meet  the  principal  state 
objection  to  special  language  for  groups  of 
citizens,  since  the  state  may  impose  addi- 
tional restrictions  upon  thoee  or  other 
groups.  If  It  chooses  to  do  so.  The  definition 
of  natives  is  considered  to  be  that  con- 
tained In  the  recent  .^'wica  Native  Land 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

Section  11  Penalties  and  enforcement 
The  House  bill  carried  a  two-tiered  civil 
penalty  provision,  with  a  limit  of  $10,000  for 
violations  of  certain  specified  requirements, 
and  a  lesser  penalty  for  violation  of  other 
requirements  of  a  regulatory  nature  The 
Senate  followed  the  same  general  pattern, 
but  varied  the  requirements  somewhat.  The 
conferees  developed  new  language,  subject- 
ing knowing  or  commercial  violators  to  the 
full  tlO.OOO  penalty,  where  specified  offenses 
were  proven,  and  to  a  (6,000  penalty  to  cases 
where  regulatory  violations  wer*-  p'  «■:,  » 
third  penalty  of  » 1,000  may  ;><  a,s«ess»>!^i 
against  an  Ignorant  violator,  such  fui  &  a.^ua. 
hunter  or  tourut.  although  the  conferees  e\- 
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pect  that  this  penalty  will  seldom  be  Invoked, 
coupled  as  it  would  be  with  automatic  for- 
feiture of  the  goods  concerned,  unleos  special 
circumstances  were  shown  warranting  such 
action  by  the  Secretary.  For  a  casual  tourist 
who  bought  an  Item  with  no  hint  of  Us  Il- 
legality or  impropriety,  simple  forfeiture 
should  prove  to  be  an  ample  deterrent. 

The  House  bill  provided  authority  to  agents 
of  the  Secretary  to  Inspect  packages  and 
crates  upon  Importation  or  exportation;  the 
Senate  bill  did  not.  This  authority  \s  parallel 
to  that  which  already  Is  exercised  by  cus- 
toms agents  and  which  has  even  been  as- 
sessed by  Interior  agents  under  existing  law. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  claims  such 
authority  Is  a  practical  requirement  If  the 
law  is  to  be  enforced  and  that  it  will  be  no 
more  abused  in  the  future  than  it  has  In  the 
past. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  House  language 
but  stressed  that  they  were  prepared  to  re- 
examine that  decision  In  the  future  If  It 
should  appear  that  the  authority  was  being 
abused. 

Section  12.  Endangered  plants 
While  the  Act,  as  finally  approved,  Is  broad 
enough  to  comply  fully  with  this  country's 
obligations  under  the  recently  approved 
Convention,  It  was  felt  that  further  efforts 
should  be  undertaken  to  ensure  adequate 
controls  upon  Interstate  commerce  In  en- 
dangered species  of  plants,  as  well.  Both  bills 
provided  for  a  study  of  the  problems,  with 
recommendations  as  to  how  beet  to  proceed 
to  come  from  the  agency  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  study.  The  conferees 
accepted  the  House  version,  which  assigned 
this  function  to  the  Smithsonian,  as  an 
Institution  with  no  bias  In  the  eventual  out- 
come of  the  study. 

Section  IS.  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Both  bills  carried  authorization  authority 
for  a  three-year  period,  ending  with  fiscal 
year  1976,  The  House  celling  was  somewhat 
higher  than  the  Senate  ceUlng.  and  divided 
the  authorizations  between  the  two  depart- 
ments principally  concerned.  The  conferees 
accepted  the  House  ceilings,  but  assigned  13 
million  of  the  authorizations  which  had  orig- 
inally been  earmarked  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment for  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  for  the  stmie  year. 
Section  17.  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972 
The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  section  which 
stated  that,  wherever  a  conflict  between  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  recent 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  might  occur, 
the  stricter  of  the  two  wui  prevail.  This 
would  allow,  for  pxainple,  stat-e  regulation 
of  the  taking  of  marine  mammals  once  these 
were  declared  endangered  or  lhr«itened 
without  the  state  having  a  fully  approved 
marine  mammal  program,  as  It  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  do  under  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act,  The  House  accept- 
ed the  Senate  provision 

Kentucky  National  Forest  Rrnid 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  section  added 
on  the  Floor  by  Senator  Cook  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  road  through  the  Pio- 
neer Weapons  Hunting  Area  In  the  Daniel 
Hoone  National  Forest  Opponents  of  the  road 
fesj-  that  Its  construction  wD!  do  irreparable 
damage  to  the  area  and  urge  the  construction 
of  a  more  expjenslve  road  to  go  aro\md  the 
H.mtlng  Area,  Proponents  of  the  road  re- 
spond that  It  will  not  destroy  the  character 
of  the  area  and  will  be  desirable  The  House 
recently  adopted  an  amendment  t-o  the  Wa- 
ter Reeour'-e«  Development  Act  which  if  er, - 
acted,  would  allow  oonstructlon  of  the  road 
after  public  review  of  the  final  NTPA  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statement 

In  light  of  the  con.slderable  controversy  on 
the  subject,  the  conferees  felt  that  this  issue 


ought  not  to  be  resolved  by  inclusion  of  this 
section  in  the  bUl,  but  that  It  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  full  hearings  to  be  held  on 
the  question  by  the  proper  Committees  of 
Congress.  Accordingly  the  section  was  strick- 
en from  the  bill  with  the  understanding  and 
hope  that  such  hearings  might  be  expedi- 
tiously completed, 

Leonob  K    StnxiVAN, 
John  D   Dingkll, 
Geobgz  a.  Oooolxng, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Phujp  a.  Hajit, 
John  V   TrmtrFr 
Ted  Stfvens, 
Pr.\nk  E  Moss, 
Marlow  W.  Cook, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  A  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S  2589,  EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  con.'*nt  that  the  managers 
may  have  ixntil  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  Senate  biU 
S,  2589,  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  contingency  plans  for  reducing  petro- 
leum consumption. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
REM  A  INT)  ER  OF  THE  WEEK  OP 
DECEMBER   17,   1973 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majonty  leader  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow  and  also  as  to  the 
remainder  of  this  week. 

Mr  O'NEILL-  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
di.slinguished  minority  leader  vield'' 

Mr  RHODES  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader 

Mr,    O'NEILL.    Mr     Speaker     if    the 
gentleman  ha.';  no  objection,  I  would  like 
first  to  make  some  unanimous-consent 
requests. 
Houx  OF  icxxmrG  on  trttssdat,  DBCEicBKS  so, 

1973 

Mr     O'NEILL     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  stands  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10  30  a.m  tomorrow  morning, 
Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

The  SPEAKER  L*;  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  wa'^  no  objection, 

A'TH  'R.IZI.NG  THE  SPEAKjai  TO  DKCLAaE  KECCS&ES 
□  raiNG  THE  BALA.VCE  OF  THE  WEEK  OF  M - 
crMaER     I-       1973 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  the  balance 
of  this  week,  it  be  in  order  for  the  Speak- 
er to  declare  recesses  at  any  time,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDKB  CONSIDERATION  OF  CONTEB- 
KNCX  RKPOSTS  ON  SAMX  DAT  UFOXTXD  DUXUTO 
THE  BALANCE  OP  THE  WEEK  OF  DECKKBIB  17, 
1973 

Mr.  OT>JEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  conference  reports  on  the 
same  day  reported,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXVTLI 

The  SPE.AKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachasetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  announce  that  It  is  our 
intention  to  consider  tomorrow  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  HJR.  8449,  the 
flood  insurance  bUl,  and  concur  with  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 
I  am  sure  that,  with  the  amendment, 
this  will  take  care  of  the  problems  that 
some  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  spoken  to  us  about. 

I  am  directing  my  remarks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  I  think  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ulll  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  announcement  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  just 
made. 

However,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man If  It  is  his  intention  to  work  to  the 
end  that  we  adjourn  sine  die  tomorrow 
evening? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  on  the 
time  of  the  minority  side,  and  if  I  may 
follow  along  with  the  inquiry  of  the  gen- 
tleman, I  will  be  delighted  with  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  left  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  the  following 
items: 

I  would  anticipate  that  the  flood  insur- 
ance bill  will  be  called  tom.orrow. 

The  following  legislation  is  left  to  be 
completed,  either  tomorrow  or  on  early 
Friday,  and  I  would  hope  we  could  com- 
plete them  tomorrow 
These  are  all  conference  reports: 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1974; 

Foreign  a-ssistance  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1974 

The  National  Emergency  Energj-  Act; 
and  the  conference,  I  understand,  has 
just  asked  for  permis-sion  to  flJe; 

The  Northeast  Railroad  .Assistance  Act, 
on  which  I  understand  the  conference 
has  reported 

Then  we  will  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion llu88  emergency  security  assist- 
ance for  Israel,  which  possibly  could  be 
back  tomorrow. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding:  that 
the  Senate  is  going  to  accept  tlie  House 
bill,  and  .so  there  is  a  great  probability 
ihL^  may  not  have  to  be  acted  on. 

Then  we  will  consider  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act.  which  1"=  aisc  a  con- 
ference report. 

Then  we  will  consider  the  social  se- 
curity increase  bill  They  have  been 
meeting  m  conference,  and  I  really  can- 
not respond  as  to  what  is  taking  place 
concerning  the  social  secunty  Increase 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  then  presume, 
with  these  matters  out  of  the  way,  the 
final  item  that  would  be  left  for  the 
House  to  dispose  of  would  be  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  conference  report, 
which  was  recommitted  today. 

That  is  the  entire  legislative  program 
for  the  weeli.  We  will  have  a  sine  die  ad- 
journment until  the  date  of  our  return 
on  January  21 

I  would  anticipate,  if  we  want  to  stay 
with  this  until  late  tomorrow  evening, 
we  could  finish  it  That  would  be  subject 
to  a  discussion  amongst  the  leadership. 
Or  else  we  may  go  into  Friday  and  ad- 
journ then. 

However,  that  Is  the  entire  program  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HALEY  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  I  have  any  time  left.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEV  May  I  inquire  as  to  what 
you  think  of  the  situation?  Can  we  get 
away  here  tomorrow  or  Friday  night  or 
when?  A  lot  of  us  have  commitments. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  I 
have  a  6:55  p.m.  plane  to  Boston  tomor- 
row night  which  I  will  probably  cancel  in 
the  morning  and  hope  that  I  can  make  a 
reservation  for  Friday.  I  have  every  ex- 
pectation we  can  be  through  at  a  reason- 
able hour  on  Friday. 

Mr.  HALEY  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
would  be  glad  to  stay  here  tomorrow  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  stay  here  until  Friday 
afternoon,  but  I  think  we  should  get  away 
from  here  and  get  back  to  oiir  ccmgres- 
sional  districts  at  least  sometime  after 
Friday  If  the  gentleman  can  assure  me 
we  will  get  out  of  here  at  whatever  time 
we  can 

Mr  O'NEILL  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  Is  there  is  noth- 
ing along  that  line  I  will  do  to  prevent  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  be  In  there 
pushing   as   hard   as   I   possibly   can. 

Mr.  HALEY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much,  and  I  hope  he  can  get  his 
plane  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WIU  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  RHODES  I  wlU  yield  If  I  have  any 
time  left 

Mr  GROSS  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  glad  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  other  body  set  October  15 
as  the  adjournment  date,  because  if  he 
had  not  done  that,  I  am  sure  we  would 
have  been  finished  in  this  session  about 
next  Easter. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  have  always  said  there  were 
two  parties  In  this  House — the  good  fel- 
lows and  the  other  fellows — and  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  he  and  I  are  still 
on  the  same  sldf 
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PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R   9142 

Mr.  STAGGERS    Mr    Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  have  permission  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  iHR 
9142)  to  restore,  support,  and  maintain 
modem,  efficient  rail  service  in  the 
northeast  region  of  the  United  States:  to 
designate  a  system  of  essential  rail  lines 
in  the  northern  region,  to  provide  finan- 


cial assistance  to  certain  rail  carriers; 
and  for  other  purposes,  by  midnight  to- 
night. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITH  BLEAK  OUTLOOK  AHEAD  CON- 
GRESS MUST  CONSIDER  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  PREVENT  RECUR- 
RENCE OF  THE  1930'S 

I  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
heavj'-hearted  this  afternoon  as  I  rise 
to  share  some  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  future  of  the  American 
economy  I  have  never  considered  myself 
a  prophet  of  doom  and  gloom,  but  the 
situation  looks  so  bleak  for  the  months 
ahead,  that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
express  my  pessimism  about  where  we 
are  headed. 

The  energy  crunch,  which  we  are  just 
beginning  to  experience  with  some  sever- 
ity, is  the  icLng  on  the  cake.  The  ingredi- 
ents of  our  economic  faltering  are  far 
broader  and  far  less  apparent.  Not  the 
least  of  these  ingredients  Is  a  growing 
malaise  In  our  society,  a  growing  distnist 
of  the  Instrxrnients  and  the  instrumen- 
talities of  our  Government.  This,  In  turn, 
has  seriously  battered  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people;  and,  of  course, 
shaken  confidence,  whether  justified  or 
not,  has  its  first  Impact  on  the  economy. 
Investors  will  not  Invest:  producers  will 
not  produce;  distributors  will  not  dis- 
tribute, and  buyers  will  not  buy  unless 
they  have  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
economy.  We  have  already  heard  the 
rumblings  of  recession  Automobile  deal- 
ers by  the  thousands  across  the  Nation 
are  up  against  the  wall  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  businesses  cannot  get 
supplies;  construction  is  down;  tourism 
is  way  off;  and  the  ceiling  on  prices  is 
so  shot  through  with  loopholes  that  it 
looks  like  a  giant  piece  of  swiss  cheese. 

As  bleak  as  this  picture  looks,  however 
there  is  one  ray  of  hope,  and  that  Is  the 
indomitable  American  spirit,  that  mysti- 
cal capacity  to  meet  adversity  face  on 
and  master  it  But  that  spirit  has  to  be 
mustered  and  nurtured  by  America's 
leaders,  most  Importantly,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress. 
We  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  the  peo- 
ple who  sent  us  to  Washington,  and  to 
our  own  consciences,  to  provide  the 
framework  for  economic  stability.  Bear- 
ing this  burden  squarely  in  mind,  I  want 
at  this  time  to  offer  a  few  pointed  sug- 
gestions for  this  body  to  consider  in  the 
early  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  can 
remember  with  painful  clarity  the 
ravages  of  the  great  depression  None  of 
us  ever  wants  to  witness  again  the  de- 
moralizing and  paralytic  impact  that 
economic  collapse  brought  m  its  wake  I 
propose  that  the  Congress,  Immediately 
upon  reconvening  in  January,  take  up 
the  question  of  legislation  aimed  at  pre- 
ventmg  a  recurrence  of  the  1930s  I  pro- 
pose that  we  enact  legislation  patterned 
alter   the   old   Reconstruction    Finance 


Corporation,  which  will  help  to  carry 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  businesses  over 
the  hump  In  the  next  year  or  two.  We 
know  how  beneficial  the  original  RFC 
was  In  putting  business  back  on  its  feet ; 
but  the  hard  plain  fact  was  the  RFC  was 
after  the  fact.  It  was  curative  rather 
thai!  preventive.  The  mipact  of  such  leg- 
islation would.  I  believe,  be  twofold.  First, 
it  would  provide  a  buffer  against  what 
almost  surely  promises  to  be  a  rough 
year  for  most  businesses,  thereby  saving 
millions  upon  millions  of  American  jobs; 
and  second,  it  would  reassure  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  their  Government  had 
not  been,  as  Pranklm  Roosevelt  said, 
"frozen  in  the  ice  of  its  own  indifference' 

The  second  feature  of  this  package, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  extension  and  broad- 
ening of  the  Emergency  Public  Employ- 
ment Act.  Just  as  surely  as  we  are  here 
today,  many  business  enterprises  are 
going  under  in  the  next  few  months  no 
matter  what  the  Government  does.  The 
telegraphic  impact  this  will  have  Into  the 
labor  market  could  prove  disastrous  un- 
less we  act  to  prevent  it.  We  have  used 
this  vehicle  satisfactorily  In  the  past  and 
we  can  do  It  again.  Congress  must  take 
the  InltlaUve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  pre- 
dictions are  more  dire  than  the  future 
really  will  be.  I  remain  hopeful  that  we 
can  get  over  the  economic  crunch  with  a 
minimum  of  instabihty.  But  I  feel  we 
have  to  be  ready  for  the  worst  The  sig- 
nificant value  of  this  preparatory  legis- 
lation is  that  it  might  never  have  to  be 
used,  but  it  wiD  be  there.  Let  us  face  it. 
America  got  caught  In  the  great  depres- 
sion; let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake 
agEiin. 

Let  us  begin  now  to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  preventive  tools.  Let  us 
provide  the  vehicles  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment can  move  swiftly  and  smoothly 
to  avert  an  economic  collapse  And  most 
of  all.  let  us  provide  a  rallying  point  for 
the  American  dream.  It  Is  not  too  late 
today,  but  it  might  be  in  6  months. 


EQUAL  JUSTICE  FOR  THE  RICH  AND 
THE  POOR.  THE  BLACK  AND  THE 
WHITE:  WHEN? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks i 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  in 
the  city  of  New  York  646  Individuals  were 
charged  as  welfare  cheats — 100  of  these 
Individuals  were  actually  arrested  and 
appeared  In  the  criminal  court  of  the 
city  of  New  York  where  they  were  fin- 
gerprinted, booked,  and  later  arraigned 
on  felony  and  mlsdeameanor  charges. 
They  were  charged  with  having  fraud- 
ulently received  welfare  payments  in  the 
total  amount  of  $250,000.  If  the  charges 
are  proved  they  should  Indeed  suffer  the 
consequences  of  having  defrauded  the 
government. 

There  Is  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  would  not  agree  with  my  statement. 
And  tliere  are  many  Memtiers  of  Con- 
gress who  uill  undoubtedly  point  to  the 
alleged  welfare  cheats  and  talk  about 
government  giveaway  programs  and  how 
we  have  to  crack  down  on  those  receiv- 
ing welfare. 
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At  the  same  time  there  are  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  willing  to  point 
the  same  kind  of  denouncing  finger  at 
the  wheat  farmers  who  this  year  have 
received  one-half  billion  dollars  In  over- 
subsidization  payments  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Our  distinguished 
colleague,  Sidney  Yates  of  Chicago, 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  pointed  out  that 

Sulwldles  wer^  paid  last  summer  on  the 
basis  of  the  then  current  rate  of  »2  40  p«r 
bushel.  Subsequently,  at  least  in  part  be- 
cause of  massive  Brain  export.s.  prices  sijared 
to  •3.99  per  bushel,  but  by  then  massive 
preliminary  payments  had  alread;.  been 
made.  The  Agriculture  Department  passes  It 
all  off  as  a  simple  "mlsjudgmenf  and  has 
cited  a  part  of  the  agricultural  act  which 
stipulates  that  farmers  do  not  have  to  re- 
turn overpayments  to  the  Government. 

How  many  Members  in  this  House  have 
received  letters  from  elderly  constituents 
who  received,  without  any  fraud  on  their 
part,  a  social  security  overpayment,  spent 
it  without  knowing  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  it.  and  then  were  hounded 
month  after  month  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  for  a  return  of  the 
moneys?  In  many  cases  the  money  I',  de- 
ducted from  the  recipient's  meager  cur- 
rent monthly  social  security  allowance. 

Why  should  wheat  farmers  not  be  re- 
quired to  return  the  overpayments  made 
to  them  which  total  one  half  bilhon  dol- 
lars? Are  wheat  farmers  to  be  treated 
more  advantsigeously  than  the  elderly 
citizens  of  our  countrj'  who  are  not  able 
to  maintain  even  minimum  living  stand- 
ards on  the  existing  social  security  pay- 
ments? 

Regrettably  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
there  are  different  standards  of  justice  in 
our  country  and  too  often  the  rich  and 
powerful  are  protected  by  our  laws  while 
the  poor  and  defenseless  are  harrEissed. 
Until  we  have  one  standard  of  justice  af- 
fecting the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  white 
and  the  black,  we  have  no  justice. 


END  OF  SESSION  REPORT 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  'Mr.  SMrrnt  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  4  of  this  year  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  summsiry  of  legislation  passed 
by  Congress,  as  of  that  time.  In  order 
to  provide  a  complete  summsuy,  I  wish 
to  describe  additional  measures  passed 
by  Congress,  or  pending  for  further 
action. 

ENERGY    CKISI8 

In  1970  a  House  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  the  first 
:;ongressional  hearings  on  the  energj' 
crisis  and  warned  in  a  report  that  im- 
mediate action  we  needed  to  prevent 
what  would,  within  a  few  years,  become 
an  energy  crisis  Among  the  recommen- 
dations In  that  report  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  that  a  single  Federal  agency  be  desig- 
nated the  responsibility,  authority,  and  Jur- 
isdiction to  establl.ih  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy directed  at  the  production  and  efflclent 
use  of  our  country's  total  energy  resources; 

Second,  that  action  be  taken  to  Increftse 
the  production  of  all  energy  sotirces; 


Third,  that  the  mandatory  oil  import 
quuta  program  be  changed  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuing adequate  supply  of  fuel; 

Fourth,  that  the  President  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  under 
authority  contained  In  15  U.S.C.  715(d): 

Fifth,  that  the  Canadian  crude  oil  and  fin- 
ished petroleum  products  Import  quotas  be 
eliminated; 

Sixth,  the  import  quota  on  No.  2  fuel  oil 
be  suspended; 

Seventh,  that  Import  quotas  on  residual 
oil  be  suspended; 

Eighth,  that  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Institute  procedures  to  expedite 
the  distribution  of  oU  export  quota  tickets; 

Ninth,  that  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission take  whatever  action  Is  necessary 
to  Insure  that  transportation  will  be  avail- 
able to  move  coal  from  mines  to  final  des- 
tination; and 

Tenth,  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  other  agencies  establish  long-term 
projections  on  future  coal  usage  and  assure 
that  adequate  production  faculties  wlU  be 
available  to  handle  future  needs. 

Thereafter  my  subcommittee  held 
hearings  and  made  investigations  and 
Issued  several  more  reports  reiterating 
these  warnings  and  refining  the  recom- 
mendations of  action  needed  but  neither 
the  administration  nor  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  believe  that  such  a 
severe  situation  was  developing.  As  late 
as  1  year  ago.  a  chief  administration 
spokesman,  OEP  Deputy  Elmer  Bennett, 
stated: 

We  have  enough  of  a  refinery  capacity  to- 
day, but  .  .  .  problems  .  .  .  could  arise  3,  3,  4, 
years  from  now. 

Finally  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  are  convinced  that  we  must 
l)ecome  more  self-sufficient  and  catchup 
actions  of  various  kinds  are  now  being 
taken.  Many  of  them  are  temporary  and 
are  very  disruptive  of  our  normal  distri- 
bution system"  and  the  freedoms  of  indi- 
viduals generally. 

PubUc  Law  93-28  and  Public  93-159 
authorized  the  President  to  establish 
priorities  and  allocations  of  certain  pe- 
troleum products. 

Public  Law  93-97  provided  $10.6  mil- 
lion to  fund  research  in  nuclear,  solar 
and  geothermal  energv-  but  so  far  the 
administration  has  not  'osed  ihase  funds. 
An  Emergency  Energy  Act  provides  broad 
authority  for  energy  conservation  and  to 
encourage  or  direct  .some  utilities  and  big 
industries  to  use  coal  in.stead  of  ^bs  and 
oil.  Had  this  been  done  2  years  ago, 
many  of  them  would  not  have  converted 
from  coal  to  oil. 

Public  Law  93-153  permits  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-.'Ma'^kan  oil  pipeline 

Pubhc  Law  93-182  provides  daylight 
savings  time  on  a  year-rotmd  basis  for  a 
2-year  period. 

Public  Law  93-  sets  a  55  mile  per 
hour  maximum  speed  limit  for  sdl  ve- 
hicles. The  President  had  propased  50 
miles  per  hour  for  autos  and  55  miles  per 
hour  for  truck.s  and  buses. 

Vario'Li^  other  bills  dealt  with  research 
and  development  programs  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  agencies  or  transfers 
of  authority  deemed  nece.ssary  1.0  ad- 
minister these  laws. 

SOCIAL  SEcmrrr 

Public  Law  93-66  Increases  social 
security  benefits  by  5.9  percent  effec- 
tive June  1,  1974.  Other  bills  provide  a 
total  of  an  additional  11  percent  have 


passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  I 
feel  sure  will  become  law  and  effective 
about  that  ssune  time. 


VKTXBANS 

Fhiblic  Law  93-177  provides  for  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  10  percent  in  non-serv- 
ice-connected disability  veterans  pen- 
sions. 

FOBEION     AD) 

Congress  continued  the  foreign  aid 
program,  but  at  a  funding  level  consid- 
erably below  the  administration's  request 

Public  Law  93-  provides  an  emer- 

gency authorization  of  $2.2  million  for 
Israel  to  help  replace  equipment  de- 
stroyed in  the  Mideast  war. 

GENEBAL    GOVERNMENT 

Public  Law  93-113  establishes  ACTION 
as  a  consoUdated  agency  to  administer 
such  volunteer  programs  as  VTSTA  and 
extends  the  authority  for  the  programs 
through  1976. 

Public  Law  93-190  authorizes  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee  to  sue  in  Fed- 
eral court  to  secure  Information  from 
the  White  House.  President  Ni.xon  wa** 
against  the  bill  but  let  It  become  law 
without  his  signature. 

VICE  -  PKESIDENCT 

Acting  for  the  first  time  under  the 
25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
the  House  and  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be  Vice 
President.  He  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  after  former  Vice  President 
Agnew  resigned. 

ELXcnoN  axroRM 

High  on  the  agenda  next  session  will 
be  proposals  for  Presidential  campaign 
financing  reform.  The  Watergate  disclo- 
sures have  Increased  support  for  financ- 
ing with  public  fimds  to  prevent  the 
dangers  which  accompany  vast  contri- 
butions by  a  few  individuals.  Such  legis- 
lation may  pass  next  year. 

COMMODITT    laCCHANGKS 

There  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business  done  by  commodity 
futures  markets.  It  now  stsuids  at  nearly 
$400  billion  per  year  or  nearly  twice  the 
volume  conducted  by  the  stock  ex- 
changes. These  commodity  exchanges 
are  supposed  to  provide  a  place  where 
producers,  country  elevators  and  others 
can  hedge  or  reduce  their  risk  as  they 
plan  and  invest  in  the  production,  mar- 
keting, or  utilization  of  commodities.  Ex- 
cessive speculation,  squeeze?,  or  manipu- 
lations can  result  in  Increased  nsk 
instead  of  reduced  risk.  A  commodity  ex- 
change agency  is  supposed  to  monitor 
and  police  these  markets,  but  a  House 
subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
heid  extensive  hearings  into  their  opera- 
tion and  found  that  they  had  not  been 
doing  an  adequate  job  t>oth  because  they 
needed  additional  authority  and  al.so  be- 
cfiiise  they  had  not  fullj-  used  the  author- 
ity they  now  have.  We  prodded  them  Into 
being  more  active  and  I  am  sponsoring  a 
bill.  H.R.  11195.  to  provide  the  additional 
regulatory  authority  needed  and  set  up 
an  Independent  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission.  I  believe  this  legislation  will 
pass  early  next  session. 

m  ANSI»CI«T  ATIOl* 

Production  has  been  Increasing  faster 
than  the  ablUty  to  transport  these  prod- 
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ucts  around  the  country.  In  my  opinion, 
a  transportaUon  crisis  has  been  bulldln« 
up  and  Is  a  serious  problem  which  we 
must  face  more  realisUcally  in  the 
future. 

HR.  9142  passed  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  I  am  sure  will  be  signed  Into  law 
It  started  out  as  a  Northeastern  Rail- 
road Federal  assistance  bill.  Many  peo- 
ple seem  to  believe  that  all  the  trans- 
portation problems  in  the  country  are 
centered  In  the  Northeast.  The  bill  as 
passed  Includes  an  amendment  which  I 
promoted  to  extend  benefits  ot  the  leffls- 
latlon  to  the  Midwest  and  specifically  for 
Oie  purpose  of  permitting  a  loan  to  the 
Rock  Island  and  a  few  other  railroads 
whl<^  have  a  serious  capital  flow  prob- 
lem but  should  become  a  profitable  oper- 
ation in  the  future. 

PASAXO    CONCBESS 

Listed   below   are   bills   which   passed 
Congress  at  the  very  end  of  the  session 
These  may  or  may  not  be  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President. 

S.  1435  would  provide  a  home  rule 
charter  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

S.  2482  would  Increase  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administrations  lending  authority 
would  expand  the  disaster  loan  program' 
and  would  make  It  a  crime  to  Improperly 
influence  theawardlng  of  a  SBA  loan 

S  14  would  Improve  medical  care  by 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  health 
maintenance  organizations,  or  HMO's. 

S  1559  would  authorize  assistance  to 
State  and  local  agencies  for  comprehen- 
sive manpower  training  programs  and 
would  authorize  a  program  of  pubUc 
service  jobs  to  combat  unemployment. 

fXXDUfO  ILKGISLATTON 

Below  are  bills  which  have  not  cleared 
Congress  In  final  form.  After  passing 
both  Houses,  bills  go  to  a  conference 
committee  to  resolve  differences  In  the 
two  versions. 

HR.  10710 — passed  House,  pending  in 
Senate— would  provide  the  President 
with  5-year  authorltv.  under  certain 
limitations,  to  negotiate  new  trada 
agreements. 

H  R.  7824 — passed  House,  pending  in 
Senate— would  establish  an  Independent 
legal  services  corporation  to  replace  the 
program  now  under  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

HR.  7130 — passed  House,  pending  In 
Senate— would  set  up  a  LegislaUve 
Budget  OfHce  and  make  other  provisions 
to  Improve  congressional  control  over 
budgeting  outlays  and  receipts. 

S.  373 — pending  in  conference  com- 
mittee—would place  restrlcUons  on  the 
authority  President  Nixon  claims  he  has 
tc  Impound  congressional  authority. 

VTtOED    nXLM 

u  ^Jt^^U^^  Constitution,  a  bUl  vetoed 
by  the  President  can  become  law  only  If 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  In  the  House 
and  Senate  vote  to  override  the  veto  As 
*  pracUcal  matter,  it  Is  very  difHcult  to 
h^i?,  ffnlli''^  a  majority  The  foUowlng 
bUls  fal  ed  to  become  law  this  session 

w'd      ^*  vetoed  by  the  President 
-„         -.^H*^'    ^^^   sw-ond   supplemental 
approprlattons    bUl.    which    Included    a 
provision  for  an  Immediate  end  to  US 
mlllUry  action  in  Indochina 

8,  7.  which  would  have  extended  and 
unproved  programs  for  the  handicapped- 
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HJl.  3298.  which  would  have  restored 
the  program  for  grants  to  build  water 
and  sewer  systems  In  rural  communities. 
The  program  had  been  terminated  by 
the  administration. 

S.  518.  which  would  have  required  Sen- 
ate confirmaUon  of  present  and  future 
Directors  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

S.  504.  which  would  have  set  up 
emergency  health  care  service  programs 
and  kept  open  PubUc  Health  Service  hoe- 
pltals. 

H.R.  7935.  which  would  have  Increased 
the  minimum  wage,  by  stages,  from 
$1.60  to  12.20  an  hour. 

8.  1672,  which  would  have  increased 
smaU  business  a^sslstance.  provided  for 
more  disaster  loan  aid  and  banned  sex 
discrimination  In  certain  areas. 

S.  1317.  which  authorized  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  which 
contained  a  provision  conflictmg  with 
President  Nixon's  concept  of  executive 
privilege 

Also.  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  so- 
called  war  powers  bill,  but  Congress 
passed  it  into  law  over  his  veto. 

AJ»PmOP«t»TIOI»« 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  final  amount 

*i',?'i?P'^'*^  ^^  Congress  this  session 
will  be  about  J2  8  billion  below  what  was 
requested  by  the  admlnistraUon  The 
exact  figure  will  not  be  available  until 
all  approprtaUons  bills  become  law 

The  reduction  was  achieved  by  trim- 
ming down  the  military  and  foreign  aid 
programs  more  than  the  amount  re- 
quired to  restore  funds  for  domestic  pur- 
poses,   mainly    health,    education,    and 
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Introducing  a  modificaUon  of  the  previ- 
ous measure.  By  doing  so  I  hope  to  Indi- 
cate to  the  charities  that  we  are  inter- 
ested In  their  problem  and  want  to  try  to 
work  something  out.  The  bill  will  pro- 
tect the  right  of  public  charities  to  com- 
municate with  their  own  membership  in 
matters  of  legislative  interest  and  to 
elect  an  expenditures  test  for  some  types 
of  lobbying  acUvlUes.  None  of  the  spon- 
sors considers  himself  "cast  in  brass' 
with  this  particular  bill.  Rather,  our  pur- 
pose In  sponsoring  it  is  to  try  to  bring 
about  some  movement  in  a  necessary 
area  of  legislation. 

The  role  of  the  charities  in  a  pluralis- 
tic society— something  we  are  aU  dedi- 
cated to— is  construcUve  and  the  chari- 
ties should  not  be  muzzled.  While  some 
restramt  on  their  lobbying  activities 
may  be  necessary,  the  restraint  Imposed 
by  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  the 
present  situaUon  is  almost  complete  We 
should  do  something  about  this  and  the 
bill  we  are  Introducing  today  provides  a 
reasonable  course  for  action. 
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CHARmES  IN  A  PLURALISTIC 
SOCIETY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conablx.  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  under 
present  law.  a  charity  loses  its  Ux  ex- 
empUon  and  Its  quallflcaUon  to  receive 
deductible  contrlbuUons  If  It  engages  In 
substantial  leglslaUve  activity.  This  rule 
largely  forecloses  communlcaUon  by 
charitable  groups  with  dty  and  county 
councils.  State  legislatures,  and  Con- 
gress In  contrast,  the  tax  laws  grant  a 
great  many  classes  of  noncharltable  or- 
ganizations broad  latitude  to  apply  tax 
deducUble  or  tax  exempt  funds  to  the 
Influencing  of  legislation.  Businesses  la- 
bor unions,  trade  associations,  veteran 
groups,   fraternal   societies,   and   others 

S^a^vnr ""  ""'^  "^  '"'''~'*  "^''■ 
The    past    several    years    have    seen 
broad  bipartisan  efforts  to  reduce  this 
discrepancy  by  relaxing  somewhat  the 
tax  restrictions  on  public  charlUes'  par- 
ticipation   In    discussions    of    legislative 
matters.  A  number  of  different  bills  have 
been    introduced    with    that    goal     The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  hear- 
ngs  on  the  subject  last  year  and  again 
this  sprtng  These  hearings  revealed  dif- 
ficulties  with   the  measures   previously 
Introduced. 

Today  along  with  five  other  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Mean*  Committee  I  am 


SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY:   SOME 
TIMELY  ARTICLES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Young i  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG,  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Pi- 
nance  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  which  I  serve 
has  been  conducting  hearings  on  the 
need  for  improved  safety-  laws  pertaining 
to  schoolbuses.  We  hope  to  have  legls- 
laUcDn  ready  shortly  for  presentaUon  to 
the  House 

In  the  meanUme,  Charles  Nicodemus 
a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News' 
has  prepared  two  well -documented  and 
timely  articles  on  the  subject  of  school 
bus  safety  for  his  newspaper's  "Inslghf 
column.  They  appeared  on  December  10 
and  11.  I  insert  these  articles  In  the 
RxcoRB  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
and  In  support  of  the  need  for  Improved 
school  bus  safety. 

SCHOOLBt-g     SArXTT:      D.ADLT     Mtth— FAm-TT 

HTATiancs   Hmi   Alaxuino   Rim   ut   acci- 

DDfTB    DT7»    to    Foot    iNaFtCTTON,    ICNOHVC 

or  Basic  Rttlb 

(By  Charles  Nicodemus) 
When   peppery.   hin<toome   Jefferv   K»iSer- 

behind  the  «:hool  bus  thst  had  Just  dropped 

t^fit       '  "'^  ^'^  ^^'^^  "°«  »»>•" 

An^.1'!^  minute,  later  la  the  arms  of  his 
anguished,  outraged  f.ther-kUled  just  as 
««ly  by  the  taction  of  the  stTL  of  ni" 
noto  and  the  federal  government  as  by  the 

Evanston  youth  with  three  speeding  con vlc- 

The  story  of  Jeffery  Kaiserman's  death  sU 

ntt^.T,l\^'  "^'y  °^  '°  •«:W«nt  that 
never  should  have  been. 

It  happened  largely  because  riding  m  a 
•choolbus  had  been  widely  touted  L  the 
8aie«  form  of  motorized  transportation 

In  reality,  school  bus  accidents  in  njl- 
nou  are  soaring  Accidents  have  more  than 
doubled,  and  deaths  tripled  since  loae-niu- 
though  the  statUtlcs  are  moaUy  hidden  from 
the  public  The  same  situation  almost  cer- 
Ulnly  prevaUs  nationwide 


Under  Illinois  regulations  gi  vernlr.g  schcol 
bus  operations  JeSery  Kalserniac  ui-dlnarlly 
would  have  been  ;et  out  of  the  bus  on  the 
same  side  of  the  streei  as  his  home  at  3045 
Davis.  If  pxifislble  There  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent 11   B\it  he  was  n^'t 

Alternatively,  when  croeslag  to  his  house 
under  the  drivers  watchful  eye.  he  should 
have  walked  up  t.^e  curb  10  feet  In  front  of 
tba  bus,  then  stayed  there  until  the  driver 
checJced  traffic  and  gave  him  the  signal  to 
croes. 

But  Jeffery  had  never  been  taught  this. 
Neither  had  the  youthf-,;:  school  bus  driver, 
a  second-year  Northwestern  University  grad- 
uate student  from  North  Carolina,  driving 
here  with  an  out-of-st,ate  license 

Another  factor  ordlnartly  ml^ht  have  saved 
Jeff.  Thoee  big  re<l  lights  on  the  school  bus. 
flashing  on  and  off  dvirlng  unloading,  might 
have  alerted  the  onrush tng  cab 

But  the  bus  signal  lights  weren't  working. 
The  owner  later  said  he  had  ;>een  directed  to 
disconnect  them  by-  <3i  all  people — an  In- 
spector at  a   state-supervised   safety   lane. 

The  bus.  a  remodeled  !4-pa.s8enger  van.  did 
not  measure  up  to  in.'ipei-tu.n  standards  as 
a  fuUy  equipped  school  bus.  There  were  only 
three  lights  instead  of  four.  plu.s  other 
deficiencies. 

80  the  lights  were  ordered  disconnected, 
and  the  vehicle  was  passed  through  the  lane 
as  a  truck. 

However,  chances  are  that  this  particular 
sequence  of  events  never  would  have  hap- 
pened— and  Jeffery  ECalsennan.  one  of  the 
best-liked  boys  In  his  4tb  grade  class  at 
Skokle's  Walker  School  might  be  alive  to- 
day— if  it  bad  been  a  public  school  bus  from 
which  he  alighted. 

But  Jeff  had  been  coming  home  from 
Tuesday  afternoon  Hebrew  school,  and  the 
bus  was  a  private  vehicle,  owned  by  a  school 
bus  contractor,  Howard  Becker  of  Skokle. 

Federal  safety  standards  require  the  state 
of  Illinois  to  supervise  Beckers  three  buses 
and  their  part-time  drivers,  just  as  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  supervise  public  school  buses  and 
drivers.  i" 

But  because  school  bus  transportation  is 
supposed  to  be  super  safe,  there  has  been  no 
apparent  sense  of  urgency,  and  Illinois  has 
not  yet  passed  the  federally  required  law 
that  would  have  brought  Howard  Becker's 
bus  fully  under  state  control. 

Furthermore,  because  school  bxxa  trans- 
portation IS  presumed  to  be  so  safe,  the 
federal  government  has  not  preasured  Illinois 
or  any  other  state  into  speedy  full  compliance 
with  Its  school  btis  operating  safety  standard 
No.  17.  This  despite  the  fact  that: 

The  content  of  meet  of  the  propoeed  stand- 
ard was  first  publicized  In  June,  1070. 

It  was  formally  naade  effective  In  May.  1972. 
18  months  ago. 

Illinois'  faUure  to  enact  the  required  law 
la  not  entirely  characteristic  Ironically, 
nilnols  Is  one  of  the  more  progressive  states 
In  school  bus  safety. 

Just  last  week.  State  Bupt.  of  Public  In- 
struction Michael  Bakalls  published  an  up- 
dated manual,  effective  April  1,  1974,  that 
■eta  toughened-up  requirements  for  the 
manufacture,  equipping  and  operation  of  ail 
types  of  .school  buses,  sold  In  Illinois. 

Only  a  handful  of  other  states  have  gone 
as  far  or  farther 

•We're  proud  of  our  record  In  Illinois," 
tald  Ralph  Sarto.  Bakalls'  state  dlrectcx'  of 
public   transportation 

Sarto  Is  a  hardworking  public  servant  who 
says  he  took  considerable  heat  from  certain 
sections  of  the  school  bus  Industry  in  ptish- 
Ing  through  sereraJ  of  the  new  and  updated 
regulations. 

"We  carry  more  than  a  million  students 
a  year,  in  more  than  10,000  buaea,"  he  points 
out. 

"In  1872.  there  were  just  3  achool  bus- 
oonnected    tipath.s   in   Illinois,   and  only   223 


reported  school   bus  accidents."  he  wrote  In 
a  recent  state  publication 

U:. fortunately,  through  no  fault  of  Sarto, 
his  key  statistics  are  substantially  In  error. 

The  state's  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  compiles  its  statistics  directly  from 
police  accident  refxsrts.  says  the.-e  were  10 
school  bus  related  deaths  In  1972,  not  3,  and 
l.eve  school  bus  accidents,  not  223 

Why   the  staggering   discrepancy' 

Sarto  L<>  dependent  for  his  statistics  on 
reports  submitted  by  school  principals 
through  school  districts  and  county  super- 
intendents That  system  apparently  has  two 
serlciUj  shortcomings; 

In  must  st.ales,  Includitig  Illinois,  only  ac- 
cldents.  injuries  and  deaths  involving  public 
school  bu-ses  ur  bus  contractors  serving  public 
schools,  get  reported  ae  the  "official"  pub- 
lished statistics,  compiled  and  publicized  by 
the  National  Safety  Council 

Accidents  Involving  parcKThlal  and  private 
school  buses  of  all  sizes  are  left  out. 

Since  the  number  of  nonpublic  school 
buses  Is  by  no  means  that  sizable,  a  signif- 
icant part  of  the  disparity  must  come  from 
the  failure  of  Irjoal  6<-hools  and  school  dls- 
trlcts  to  report  all  accidents  and  injuries 
The  police,  however,  learn  the  true  picture-— 
because  they  either  axe  called  x-o  the  sf^ene 
Cv  are  notified  for  Insurance  purposes 

But  Bakalls'  office  Is  not  told 

ACCmE.VT    N-IVJOl    HAPPENED 

This  means  for  instanfe,  that  JefTery 
K&lserman  will  never  be  dead — In  the  eyes 
of  the  su[>erlntendent's  "official"  tabulators 

This  means  that  even  though  two  stand- 
ard-alze<l  parochial  school  b',i6a6  got  bejiner 
headlines  when  they  slammed  Into  each 
other  Sept.  26  In  southwest  suburban  Worth, 
Injuring  10  people,  the  accident  never  hap- 
pened— as  far  as  Illinois'  "official"  statistics 
are  concerned. 

Ttiis  means  that  when  an  erring  motor- 
cyclist crashed  he&don  Into  the  small  yel- 
low school  bus  serving  west  suburban  Qlen 
EUyn's  Junior  VUlage  private  nursery  school, 
the  bus  driver,  Mrs  Doris  Mercer,  41,  of 
Wheaton — who  was  killed  by  the  impact — . 
wasn't  an  "nilnols  school  bus  fatality." 

The  Importance  of  thoee  omissions — and 
the  hundreds  of  others  like  them  in  lUlnoiB. 
and  the  thousands  In  other  states — cannot 
he  over-stated. 

For  the  purportedly  low  rate  of  accidents. 
injuries  and  deaths  claimed  for  school  bus 
transportation  is  widely  hailed  by  the  school 
bus  "establishment." 

Most  (but  not  all)  of  the  major  manufac- 
ttu-ers;  virtually  all  of  the  private  school 
bus  contractors  (who  operate  more  than 
one-third  of  the  nation's  some  310.000  school 
busee) ;  public  pupil  transportation  officials 
and,  moat  important,  key  f«leral  officials 
trumpet  the  "outstanding"  safety  record  of 
the  buses,  which  carry  more  than  20  million 
youngsters  a  year,  as  justification  for  the 
unconscionably  slow  pa-^  at  which  school 
bus  safety  measures  have  been  ptahed. 

The  School  Bus  Manufart  irers  Institute. 
in  testimony  submit t.ed  la-st  May  to  a  Hotise 
subcommittee  weigh  ine  new  school  bus 
safety  legislation,  wart^ed  several  times 
against  "panic"  measures,  saying  school 
buses  were  the  "safest  form  of  transporta- 
tion" known  to  man  and  should  not  be 
crttldaed  by  the  news  media,  members  erf 
Congress  and  others  who  lack  "understand- 
ing " 

A  task  force  of  experts  with  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 
(NHTSA) — a  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation — reported  six  months  ago 
that  school  buses  are  eight  times  safer  than 
cars. 

Top  officials  of  the  agency,  testifying  before 
a  House  Commerce  subcoinmlttee.  said  ac- 
cident statistics  establish  that  school  buses 
"are  40  times  safer"  than  auttxnobilea. 


Baaed  on  such  "facts"  NHTSA  traditionally 
has  given  low  priority  to  setting  and  enforc- 
ing school  bus  safety  standards 

Not  onJy  are  those  statistics  perhaps 
drastically  understated  but  a  new  type  of 
analysis  Indicates  that  even  acrord'Lng  tt  the 
accepted,  under-rep>orted  statistics,  schcx  : 
buses  actually  may  be  as  dangerous  as  aut<* 

WHAT'S      WBONC      WITH     nCt-RES 

Thomas  J  Grenchlk  of  Greenbelt  Md.,  a 
tracking  data  analyst  with  the  federal  space 
agency,  has  taken  a  hard  look  at  long-ac- 
rcpted  methods  of  computing  school  bus 
safety  <:t.atlstlcs. 

He  decided  that  computlnp  accident/!  'per 
passenger  mile"  really  told  UUle  about  school 
buses  themselves,  m  comparison  with  auto- 
mobiles, since  the  large  number  of  students 
carried  by  each  bus  ballooned  the  percentages 
to  favor  the  school  bus. 

Instead,  he  compared  nationally  accepted 
figures  on  school  bu=  accidents  per  vehicle 
mile  against  the  totals  of  auto  accidents  per 
vehicle  mile,  and  concluded  that  'school 
buses  are,  by  that  more  meaningful  standard. 
in  reality  no  safer  than  cars — and  perhaps 
slightly  less  safe." 

Orenchik  .has  submitted  his  study  to  the 
NHTSA.  which  Is  analyzing  it. 

MeanwhUe,  the  National  Safety  CotincC. 
which  accumulates  the  "official"  nationwide 
school  bus  statLstics  from  the  states,  acknowl- 
edges the  obvious  margm  for  error  in  Its  data. 

And  the  NirrSA  task  fCM'ce  has  conceded 
the  Inadequacy  of  current  school  bus  ac- 
cident repKjrting  procedures. 

More  accurate,  complete  figtires  are  "es- 
sential." the  task  force  said  Standard  17  calls 
on  the  states  to  produce  them^  but  It  doesn't 
say  how  or  when. 

School  btis  defenders  and  critics  alike  agree 
on  one  key  fact: 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  children  who  die 
In  school  bus-related  accidents  are  killed — as 
was  Jeffery  Kaiserman — just  outside  the  bus, 
either  by  cars  or  trucks,  or  by  the  school 
buses  themselves. 

That  phenomenon,  which  baa  been  appar- 
ent for  more  than  five  years,  would  .se«m  x->-> 
have  called  for  a  "crash"  program  of  pupil 
and  bus  driver  education  to  reduce  avoidable 
fatalities 

Yet,  while  Standard  17  calls  for  pupil  and 
driver  education  programs,  NHTSA  gave  the 
states  five  years,  until  mld-1977,  in  comply 

In  Illinois,  a  broad  smattering  of  studenU 
and  drivers  receive  quality,  state -sponsored 
guidance,  through  "workshops'  suid  newly  re- 
quired in-service  training  programs  Many  of 
the  larger  contract  operators,  like  WUlet  in 
Chicago  and  Scholastic  Transit  In  North- 
brook,  have  excellent  pro-ams  for  dr-.vers  So 
do  some  parochial  school?^  But  many  don't. 
.^.nd  pupil -rider  education  is  badiy  lacking 

Before  he  died,  Jeffery  Kaiserman  and  hl.« 
father  had  been  planning  the  family's  first 
camping  trip,  and  JefTen.'  was  permitted  to 
buy  a  small  sheath  knife  that  set  his  eyes 
shining    The  knife  was  buried  with  the  boy 

"I  iust  hope  my  son's  deatJ-.  w'j;  at  least 
serve  as  a  warning,  so  that  lives  of  other 
children  can  be  spared,  said  Kaiserman, 
tears  welling  In  his  eyes. 

But  if  experience  is  any  indicator.  It's  more 
likely  that  Kalaerman's  hopes  for  swifter  ac- 
tion in  the  field  of  school  bus  safety  will  be 
burled,  too 

A  school  bus  CKT^ened  down  a  mountain 
highway  from  Colorado's  Monarch  Pass  and 
finally  rolled  over  at  a  fining  station  spew- 
ing victims  from  the  bus  like  rag  dolls 

Of  39  children  thrown  from  the  bus,  0  died 
Of  nine  passengers  who  remained  Inside,  only 
one  even  required  hospitalization.  "Seat  belt? 
would  have  saved  ll'ves."  federal  investigator? 
said, 

SU  weeks  ago.  five  children  died  near  Madi- 
son, Ind-,  when  a  tractor-trailer  carrying  40 
tons  of  railroad  ties  plowed  into  the  side  of 
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a  school  bus  trying  to  cross  ralnsweDt  US 
421. 

Investigators  said  s«st  b«iu  doubtless 
would  have  saved  two  boys  who  were  killed 
after  being  buffeted  in  the  bus  "lUte  they 
were  inside  a  washing  machine/' 

The  chronicles  are  long  on  school  bus  ac- 
cidents In  which  children  have  died  when 
flung  from  buses,  or  battered  inside  bv  im- 
pact with  seats  or  sides,  or  were  slashed  by 
ripped  metal  panels  or  glass. 

Seat  belu  would  have  saved  lives,  the  fed- 
eral government's  accident  Investigator,  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  keeps 
saying. 

But  no  school  buses  are  equipped  with  seat 
belts. 

In  fact,  the  well-known  yellow  bus — touted 
as  the  safest  vehicle  In  the  motor  transport 
world— Is  so  relatively  weak  In  places  that  the 
•eat  anchorages  and  flooring  of  most  models 
are  not  guaranteed  strcing  enough  to  take 
the  emergency  stress  of  seat  belt*. 

And  the  seat  backs  in  most  of  the  nation's 
310.000  school  buses  are  such  blatant  safety 
hazards  that  even  IT  seat  belts  could  be  in- 
stalled, their  use  m!ght  jack-knife  the  chil- 
dren's upper  torsos  forward  during  sudden 
stops,  smashing  teeth,  noses,  necks  or  fore- 
heads Into  the  tubular  handgrip  or  metal 
edging  found  along  the  tope  of  meet  seat 
backs. 

The  seats  and  anchorage*  all  should  have 
been  redesigned  and  replaced  years  a<ro.  and 
the  metal  handrails  and  edging  banned. 

The  fact  that  they  were  not  has  been  no- 
body's fault.  It  seems 

E%ery  year,  more  than  4.500  children  are 
severely  bruised  or  cut:  hare  teeth  knocked 
out.  are  crushed,  maimed  or  mangled:  Incur 
mashed  cheeks  or  noses,  or  suffer  other  In- 
juries on  school  buses— and  that.  too.  ap- 
parently Is  nobodv's  fault  or  somebody  else's 
fault. 

That's  because.  If  there  Is  one  thing  the 
nation's  school  bus  establishment  can  do 
better  than  transport  20  million  children  a 
day.  It  Is  passed  the  buck  on  safety 

That  Is  one  of  the  main  conclusions  of  a 
two-month  long  Dallv  News  survey  that  In- 
volved mere  than  lOO  interviewers  with  school 
bus  chassis  and  bodv  njakers:  contractors:  lo- 
cal, state  and  federal  officials;  congressmen 
and  legl3lat<^rs:  school  board  members:  ad- 
ministrators   bus  drivers  and  parents 

For  years,  the  NaUonal  Transportation 
Safety  Board  has  been  running  deUlled  poet- 
morteme  of  major  school  bus  accidents  and 
has  been  reporting  that 

School  bus  bodies  are  poorly  put  together 
In  severe  accidents,  they  come  apart  at  the 
seams  because  they  are  not  sufllcter'tly 
riveted,  bolted  or  screwed 

The  safety  board  said  that  because  of  this 
•long  standing  faUure  to  employ  (even) 
normal  engineering  practices  in  school  bus 
construction.'-  the  vehicles'  metal  panels  are 
ripped  apart,  permitting  children  to  be 
thrown  from  the  bus  or  sliced  up  on  lapsed 
-•r  knife-life   metal    edges 

Gas  tanks  should  be  moved  away  from 
their  present  side  just  to  the  left  and  beneath 
the  front  door  of  the  bus.  where  their  loca- 
tion Is  an  inviutlon  to  disaster  And  the 
tanks  should  be  strengthened,  or  crash 
shields  should  be  added. 

High-backed,  well  padded  seats  would  have 
prevented  countless  Injuries 

The  reaction  of  the  "school  bus  eetabllsh- 
ment"— with  the  exception  of  two  body  man- 
ufacturers—usually  has  been  to  point  at 
somebody  else  when  confronted  bj  these 
reports 

Itoet  school  bus  body  manufacturers  em- 
phasize that  they'd  be  happy  to  put  aU  kinds 
of  safety  options  In  their  products 

But  they  complain  that  the  nation's  chron- 
icaUy  underfinanced  school  boards  buy  most 
buses  through  state -required  competitive 
bids,    which    means    they    buy    vehicle*    at 
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the  lowest  cost  available  and  setUe  for  bare 
minimum  construction  and  equipment 
standards. 

"If  the  federal  government  would  promul- 
gate reasonable,  comprehensive  performance 
standards  that  applied  to  the  entire  Industry. 
»e  would  welcome  it.  "  said  Berkely  Sweet! 
School  Bus  Manufacturers  Institute  execu- 
tive director. 

Private  contractors,  who  run  about  one- 
third  of  America's  school  buses  also  insist 
they  would  welcome  uniform  federal  stand- 
ards. 

Meanwhile.  If  one  firm  buys  better-buUt 
buses  or  too  many  safety  options,  another 
Arm  operating  with  minimum  standard  buses 
can  cut  cost*  and  take  all  the  business,  they 
oomplaln. 

Coet-consclous  school  board  members  often 
contend  they  are  unaware  of  safety  options 
available,  or  are  convinced  by  dealern  that 
minimum  standard  buses  are  adequate 

As  for  those  unsafe  seat  tiacks.  moat  school 
offlclaJs  queried  said  they  had  never  heard 
that  there  are  relatively  Inexpensive  retrofit 
kits  avallabtle  for  padding  seat  back  tops. 
Maryland  made  such  retroflttlng  mandatory 
two  years  ago 

State  legislators,  such  as  Illinois'  Rep  Peter 
Pappaa  (R-Rock  Island),  chairman  of  the 
House  Motor  Vehicles  Committee,  often  say 
they  are  marking  time  on  new  school  bus 
safety  laws  "l)ecause  we  dont  want  to  do 
something  and  then  have  the  feds  come 
along  and  require   something  different." 

Pappas.  a  loni^tme  friend  of  most  vehicle 
industry  lobbyists,  has  all  school  bos  safety 
legislation  bottled  up  "under  study"  in  his 
committee.  It's  been  there  since  i-«t  spring, 
even  though  only  one  rew  federal  safety 
standard  Is  pending  that  would  relate  to  any 
of  those  proposals 

One  bottled  measure,  sponsored  by  Rep 
Susan  Catania  (R-Cnlcagoi,  calls  for'safety 
belts  In  new  school  buses.  Another.  Intro- 
duced by  Rep  Sam  McGrew  (D-Geneeeo) 
would  require  use  of  laminated  safety  glass 
throughout  the  bus;  the  um»  of  safety  gas 
tanks  I  no*  mandatory  in  New  Jersey)  plus 
padded  seats  and  side-rails. 

The  school  bus  industry  denies  that  It  ever 
fights  such  measures 

The  School  Bus  Manufacturer's  InsUtute 
(SBMI)  describes  the  Industry  as  self  regu- 
lating with  a  proven  concern  for  safe  buses. 
But  the  Industry's  performance  seems  some- 
what at  a  variance  with  Its  assertions. 

By  the  almost- universal  estimate  of  the 
safety  board,  reform-minded  legislators,  and 
Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  Auto  Safety  only 
two  bus  body  makers— Wayne,  of  Richmond 
Ind  .  and  Ward  headquartered  In  Conway 
Ark  —have  initiated  significant  structural 
changes  to  enhance  vehicle  strength  and 
safety 

Both  Wayne  and  Ward  also  have  cam- 
paigned vigorously  for  tougher  federal  safety 
standards. 

In  contrast,  the  manufactxirer's  Institute 
"warris  Congress  and  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  not  to 
push  for  "piecemeal"  adoption  of  new  safety 
requlremenU.  saying  that  standards  must  be 
considered  for  the  whole  bus  .\nd  then,  only 
after  lengthy  research  and   testing. 

MeanwhUe,  the  school  bus  manufacturing 
group  this  year  beUtedly  set  up  a  task  force 
of  its  own.  to  study  such  overall  standards 
But  the  Industry  has  failed  to  provide  suf- 
ficient financing  and  government  funds  are 
being  sought 

At  the  center  of  the  school  bus  controversy 
Is  the  National  Highway  TraiBc  Safety  Ad- 
ministration 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  19fl« 
required  the  safety  administration  and  Its 
predecessor  agency  to  set  safety  standards  for 
all  motor  vehicles — Including  school  buses. 
But  for  years,  the  agency  concentrated  most- 
ly on  passenger  cars,  almost  ignoring  school 


buses,  because  accident  statistics  Indicated 
school  buses  were  "40  time  safer  than  cars  "' 
Now  those  often-trumpeted  statistics  ap- 
pear open  to  serious  question.  School  bus 
accldenu  are  soaring.  In  Illlnoto.  The  Dally 
News  found  the  totals  were  8  times  higher 
than  those  formally  reported  by  the  state  to 
the  National  Safety  Council,  the  only  agency 
that  compiles  and  publicizes  them  Similar 
problems  have  t)een  found  in  other  states. 
The  safety  administration's  reaction  to 
mounting  pressure  from  Capitol  Hill  and  the 
public  has  been  to  give  more  Up  service  to 
progress,  while  Increasing  the  actual  speed 
of  Its  efforts  from  the  pace  of  a  snail  to 
that  of  a  turtle 

Initially.  NHTSA  ""met"'  Its  obligations  to 
school  buses  by  promulgating  some  40  safety 
standards— most  of  them  for  autoe — and 
then  announcing,  much  later,  that  21  ap- 
plied to  school  buses.  However,  only  five 
dealt  primarily  with  school  buses"  unique 
problenw.  And  most  of  the  buses'  crucial 
problems  were  Ignored 

Here  Is  a  breakdown  on  the  agency's  action 
and  Inaction  on  school  bus  safety,  as  of  early 
December: 

Joint  and  seam  structural  strength:  The 
Issuance  of  a  proposed  standard,  belatedly 
adopting  the  tougher  Joint  strength  require- 
ments recommended  two  years  ago  by  the 
federal  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis- 
sion, has  been  promised  by  NHTSA  for  ""thla 
calendar  year  '"  But  it  Is  not  out  yet:  Its  final 
effective  date  remains  a  mystery  .  .  and 
probably  Is  far  off 

Seating:  A  long -delayed  standard — calling 
for  padded,  high-backed,  safely  anchored 
»*■*» — finally  was  proposed  In  February.  1973. 
and  scheduled  for  "Issuance""  this  year,  to  be 
effective  In  September.  1974  But  It  hasn't 
been  Issued  yet.  and  NHTSA  aides  privately 
concede  the  padded  seats  probably  won't  be 
required  until  January.   1975 

Operational  safety — beet  known  as  Stand- 
ard 17  First  promised  by  the  agency  for  July, 
1»«7,  It  was  eventually  proposed  In  July. 
1970.  and  finally  made  effective  In  June. 
1972 — then  the  sutes  were  given  an  Incred- 
ible five  years  to  Implement  It 

Eighteen  months  later.  NHTSA  still  has 
not  even  sent  the  states  a  model  training 
currlcxilum — of  the  sort  that  repeatedly 
stresses  defensive  driving,  where  It  is 
drummed  Into  the  bus  drivers  that  they  must 
never  take  chances — such  as  venturing 
rashly  Into  speeding  cross-traffic  on  a  rainy, 
murky  afternoon  That"s  what  rau«ed  the 
Madison.  Ind.  crash 

Brakes,  whose  malfunction  the  safety 
board  found  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  ""catastrophic"  school  bus  accidents.  The 
effective  dates  for  Implementing  2-year-old 
standards  requiring  improved  air  and  hy- 
draulic brakes  are  September  of  1B74  and 
197B.  respectively,  for  all  heavy  vehicles  In- 
cluding school  biivs  Yet  Detroit  Is  pushing 
to  delay  the  air  brake  standard  until  Sep- 
tember. 197S 

Now.  having  finally  lost  patience  with 
NHTSA'9  documented  history  of  procrastina- 
tion and  obfuscatlon.  Congress  is  preparing 
to  move  under  the  leadership  of  the  House 
members  such  as  John  Moss  (D-Oallf,).  Lea 
Aspin  (D-Wls  )  and  Fred  Rooney  (D-Pa). 
and  Senators  Warren  Magnuson  (D-Washlng- 
ton).  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis).  Jacob  Javits 
(R-NT  ),  and  Charles  Percy   (R-ni). 

Moss'  House  Commerce  subcommittee  al- 
ready has  approved  a  new  auto  recall  hill 
that  Includes  flat  requirements  that  NHTSA 
promptly  issue  certain  school  bus  safety 
standards  And  Magnuson's  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  opens  hearings  on  a  sim- 
ilar measure  next  month. 

I"  preparation  for  the  Senate  hearings. 
NHTSA  submitted  daU  on  the  progress  It  la 
achieving  in  making  the  yellow  school  btis 
safer 

The  agency  once  more  said  It  Is  moving 
ahead     rapidly" — which,  Percy  notes.  Is  Just 
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wbat    the    agency    has    been    saying    since 
1967  .  .  .  many,  many  deaths  ago. 

I  wi&h  to  commend  Mr.  Nicodemus  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  their  public 
service  In  preparing  and  publishing  these 
articles  on  school  bus  safety. 


THE  FINITENESS  OF  OUR  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

The  SPEAESni  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1973  has  been  a  year  of  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  flniteness  of 
our  natural  resources.  It  has  been  a  year 
in  which  we  have  learned,  perhaps  just 
In  the  nick  of  time,  that  we  continue  to 
accelerate  consumption  at  our  peril 
unless  we  apply  proper  thought  and 
action  to  conservation  and  development 
of  new  sources. 

The  assumption  of  unlimited  goods 
and  materials  has  come  to  a  screeching 
halt  as  item  after  item  is  Included  on  a 
growing  list  of  scarce  commodities. 
Shelley's  "pleasure  of  believing  that 
what  we  see  is  boundless"  can  no  longer 
be  indulged  in  with  respect  to  many  of 
our  resources. 

One  area  which  holds  great  promise 
in  coping  with  diminishing  natural  re- 
sources is  recycling.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  will  allow  a  tax 
credit  of  $10  for  every  ton  of  postcon- 
sumer  wastepaper  processed  in  the 
United  States  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  into  new  commercially 
marketable  pulp,  paper,  paperboard,  or 
other  similar  products. 

Paper  is  just  one  target  for  recycling 
but  it  is  an  important  one.  We  generate 
about  4  billion  tons  of  solid  waste  every 
year  in  America.  Paper  is  the  largest 
single  component  of  this  waste,  compris- 
ing 40  percent  by  weight  and  70  percent 
by  volume.  Recycling  would  remove  a 
significant  portion  of  this  waste  from 
the  disposal  system  and  in  effect  plow  it 
back  into  our  supply  of  natural  resources. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  volume  of 
our  solid  waste  be  curtailed,  because  not 
only  are  we  running  short  of  timber  but 
we  are  also  literally  running  out  of 
places  to  dump  our  trash. 

Recycling  paper  would  relieve  some  of 
the  demands  on  our  valuable  forest  re- 
sources. It  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
paper  we  are  importing  and  thereby  im- 
prove our  balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  technological  snags 
remain  In  the  paper  recycling  industry, 
but  the  chief  hurdles  are  economic  ones. 
We  should  begin  at  once  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  gap  between  what  we  know 
should  be  done  in  the  area  of  resource 
recycling  and  what  we  are  actually  do- 
ing. I  believe  my  bill,  a  tax  incentive  for 
paper  recycling,  will  help  remove  some 
of  the  economic  hurdles  and  get  us  mov- 
ing In  the  right  direction. 

Paper  consumption  will  about  double 
by  1985.  We  are  skating  on  very  thin 
Ice  if  we  continue  to  deplete  our  forests, 
adhering  to  a  once-only  use  of  paper 
products.  But  If  we  begin  a  strong  re- 
cycling program.  If  we  curb  waste.  If  we 


construct  original  paper  products  in  the 
way  most  conducive  to  later  recycling, 
we  can  avoid  the  problems  with  paper 
products  that  we  are  now  facing  with 
the  energy  shortage. 

Certainly  recycling  should  be  pursued 
diligently  with  all  our  natural  resources. 
Tax  incentives,  such  as  the  one  in  this 
bill,  need  not  be  permanent,  but  they 
are  needed  to  kick  off  the  initial  effort 
until  recycling  becomes  economically 
feasible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
pass  wise  legislation  to  give  recycling  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  Also,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  take  the  lead  in  usiiig 
recycled  materials  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration has  made  a  good  start  in  this 
regard.  I  have  previously  introduced  leg- 
islation calling  for  maximum  use  of 
recycled  paper  by  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  in  the  mountains  ol  paper  products 
it  consumes. 

I  am  confident  that  if  America  dedi- 
cates itself  to  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  we  can  call  a  hcJt  to  the 
mounting  number  of  shortages  facing  our 
country. 

REPORT     OP     A     SPECIAL     STUDY 
MLSSION  TO  THE  MIDEAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  iMr.  Steele) 
is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  its  continu- 
ing concern  for  the  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  the  energj-  crisis,  recently  au- 
thorized a  study  mission  to  seek  first- 
hand information  on  the  dimensions  of 
U.S.  dependence  on  oil  from  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Impact  of  the  October 
Israeli-Arab  war  on  U.S.  energy  supplies. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  that  mission  alon^  with  Representa- 
tive Leo  J.  Ryan  of  California,  Mr. 
Robert  K.  Boyer,  staff  consultant,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Steven  Berg,  of  my  own  congressional 
staff.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  study  mission 
was  joined  by  Dr.  William  A.  Johnson, 
chief  energy  adviser  to  William  Simon, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  newly  appointed  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  The 
mission  was  cond-acted  between  Octo- 
ber 22  and  November  3. 1973. 

The  study  mission  visited  six  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  Including  Lebanon, 
Israel.  Jordan,  Kuwait,  S..udi  Arabia, 
and  EgjTDt.  as  well  as  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands,  which  are  two  of  the  larg- 
est oil-refining  countries  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Johnson  also  visited  Spain.  In  addition 
to  consultations  with  our  ou-n  Ambassa- 
dors and  key  Embassy  officers,  the  mis- 
sion's schedule  included  meetings  with 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  Israeli  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban,  King  Faisal  and 
Minister  of  Petroleum  Sheikh  Z  .ki  Ya- 
mani  of  Saudi  Arabia,  First  Secretary 
Hafes  Ohanem  of  Egj'pfs  Arab  Socialist 
Union,  and  numerous  other  government 
ofBcIals  and  petroleum  experts. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
assistance,  cooperation,  and  hospitality 


extended  to  the  study  mission  by  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Departments  of  State  and 
Treasury,  and  the  U.S.  missions  in  the 
countries  visited. 

*HB    DEVSLOPINC    ENERCT    CRISIS 

Representative  Silvio  Contk,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  held  congressional  hear- 
ings on  New  England's  emerging  energy 
problem  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  last  May. 
Our  focus  then  was  on  the  looming  gaso- 
line shortages  which  threatened  to  hit 
parts  of  New  England  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  most  of  our  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  outlook  was  even  more  serious 
for  fuel  oil  supplies  during  the  coming 
winter. 

The  furf  oil  picture  became  clearer 
and  bleaker  in  July  of  this  year  when 
the  f>etroleum  industry  research  foun- 
datlOTi  issued  a  report  which  described 
the  outlook  for  \^inter  fuel  oil  supplies 
as  "quite  precarious"  and  stated  flatly 
that  fuel  oil  shortages  could  be  expected 
to  develop. 

By  September,  it  was  clear  that  unless 
the  Northeast  had  an  unusually  mild 
winter,  the  country  would  face  a  fuel  oil 
shortfall  of  between  2  and  5  percent  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

Then  in  October,  war  erupted  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Arab  oil  producing 
states  adopted  a  policy  of  using  oil  as  a 
weapon  to  force  the  United  States,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  America's  allies,  to  reduce 
their  support  for  Israel  and  press  the 
Israeli  Government  to  accept  a  settle- 
ment favorable  to  the  Arab  States.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Arabs  reduced  their  oil  ex- 
ports to  Europe  and  Japan  and  cut  off 
all  oil  shipments  to  the  Netherlands  and 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Arab  oil  boycott  against  the 
United  States  was  first  met  by  expres- 
sions of  confidence  by  administration  of- 
ficials that  the  coimtry  could  survive  the 
boycott  with  relatively  little  difficulty. 
For  example.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  the  boycott,  administra- 
tion officials  repeatedly  cited  figures  in- 
dicating that  the  U:uted  States  was  de- 
pendent on  the  .Aj-ab<;  for  onli"  6  to  8  per- 
cent of  Its  oil.  On  October  16,  OD  Daily, 
the  bible  of  the  U.S.  oil  industry,  ran  a 
banner  headline  quoting  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Charles  Di  Bona,  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  White  House  Energy 
Policy  Council,  as  stating  that  the  Mid- 
east oil  loss  was  "manageable."  Accord- 
ing to  the  article,  Di  Bona  repeated  that 
the  United  States  was  dependent  on  the 
Arabs  for  only  6  to  8  percent  of  its  oil 
and  expressed  the  view  that  there  would 
not  be  any  need  for  rationing. 

THE    DIMENSIONS   OT    VS.    DEPENDENCE   ON    ARAB 

on. 

The  study  mission  quickly  found  these 
statistics  to  be  Inaccurate.  Moreover,  it 
concluded  that  the  general  acceptance 
of  these  statistics  by  the  administratlori. 
Congress,  and  the  public  not  only  slowed 
our  Govemments  respor^se  to  the  oil  cut- 
offs, but  did  a  disser\ice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  leading  them  to  believe 
that  the  cutoffs  would  not  significantly 
affect  them. 

Even  during  the  prellir.lr.ary  stud,v  for 
our  trip,  we  concluded  that  the  United 
States  was  more  than   10  percent  de 
pendent  on  Arab  oil.  Further  inquiry 
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revealed    that   the   true   proportion    of 
dependence  Is  not  measured  by  the  ship- 
ments of  crude  oil  to  the  United  States 
alone.  The  extent  of  that  dependence  Is 
established  by  combining  four  factors: 
First,    direct    crude    shipments    to    the 
United    States,    second.    Indirect   ship- 
ments of  crude  which  are  transshipped 
through  other  countries;  third.  Imports 
of  refined  petroleum  products  from  both 
Arab  refineries  and  refineries  of  tiiird 
countries  which  process  Arab  crude  for 
U.S.  Markets;  and  finally ,  fourth,  by  add- 
ing  barter  shipments    which    represent 
trades  of  oil  with  countries  such  as  Can- 
ada, which  is  enabled  to  pursue  such 
transactions  due  to  its  Imports  of  Arab 
oil.  The  addition  of  these  factors  shows 
that  the  United  States  depends  on  Arab 
sources  for  between  14  and  18  percent 
of  Its  total  petroleum  use.  The  percent- 
age could  be  larger  If  one  takes  Into  ac- 
count that  several  of  the  Arab  countries 
were  scheduled  to  greatly  increase  their 
shipments  to  the  United  States  begin- 
ning in  late  19^13  in  order  to  meet  a  sharp 
increase  in  U.S.  demand  and  to  offset 
declining  U.S.  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duction. In  direct  shipments  alone,  the 
United  States  was  taking  as  much  as  300 
percent  more  oil  per  day  in  the  months 
preceding  the  cutoff  than  it  had  in  1972. 
In  all,  the  United  States  imports  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  petroleum  it  needs 
for  domestic  consumption.   During  the 
shortages  last  winter,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  our  domestic  oil  industry  was 
no  longer  capable  of  Increasing  produc- 
tion   to   meet   our   peak   domestic   de- 
mand. In  fact,  some  analysts  were  not 
even  sure  that  the  United  States  could 
Import  enough  crude  oil  and  finished 
product  to  satisfy  demand  for  tills  win- 
ter. Domestic  production  of  petroleum 
for  1973  had  been  estimated  by  the  US. 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  be  10,961.000  barrels 
per  day.  compared  with  a  demand  of 
17.455,000  barrels  per  day.  Of  the  6.494.- 
000  barrels  per  day  shortfall  between 
domestic  demand  and  supply.  6,251.000 
barrels  per  day  were  to  be  made  up  by 
Imports,   leaving  a  shortage  of  223.000 
barrels  per  day.  Domestic  production  was 
expected  to  drop  to  10.788,000  barrels  per 
day,  though,  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  drop  would  have  left  a   7.737.000 
barrels-per-day  deficit  forecast  between 
domestic  supply  and  demand.  Before  the 
Arab  cutoff,  oil  Industry  officials  pro- 
jected that  they  could  Import  7.435  000 
barrels  per  day  of  the  shortfaJl.  but  even 
this  level  of  imports  would  have  left  a 
net  shortage  of  302.000  barrels  per  day 
The  full  effects  of  the  cutoff  have  not 
and  will  not  be  felt  unUl  late  January 
The  world  trade  In  oU  is  based  upon  a 
myriad    of    factors    including:     tanker 
availability,  refining  capacity,  types  of 
crude  oil  available,  the  actions  of  major 
oU  companies  and  actions  of  Individual 
governments — to  name  only  a  few.  Small 
additional  amounts  of  oil  can  probably 
be  purchased  from  other  countries  such 
as  Iran  and  Indonesia,  both  of  which 
have  stepped  up  production.  But  one  fact 
remains  painfully  clear:   there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  other  source  of  oil  which  can 
replace.    In   the   Immediate   future,    the 
tremendous  amounts  of  petroleum  the 
United  States  and  other  Industrial  na- 
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uons  have  lost  because  of  the  Arab  ac- 
Uona.  To  clearly  understand  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cutback,  we  analyzed  both 
the  past  and  present  direct  and  indirect 
shipments  in  detail. 

OtXZCr  OEPKNDKNCE  ON  AKAB  OIL 

Today  the  countries  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  have  proved  reserves  of 
crude  oil  which  will  last  a  little  more 
than  30  years  at  current  rates  of  con- 
sumption. By  a  quirk  of  geography,  65 
percent  of  these  known  reserves  are  to 
be  found  In  the  Middle  East:  by  includ- 
ing North  Africa,  the  figure  expands  to 
71  percent.  The  Western  Hemisphere  ac- 
counts for  only  12  percent  of  the  total 
proved  world  reserves. 

These  figures  make  it  evident  that  in 
terms  of  oil,  most  of  the  western  indus- 
trialized nations  and  Japan  must  look  to 
the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  for 
their  Increased  requirements  as  fields  In 
non-Arab  regions  begin  to  peak  out.  In 
fact,  Europe  now  gets  87.8  percent  of 
Its  oU  from  Arab  States. 

The  importance  of  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa  Is  established  not  only 
by  the  fact  that  they  account  for  almost 
one-half  of  the  average  dally  production 
of  petroleum  by  non-Communist  nations, 
but  also  that  consimiing  nations  are  ac- 
tually dependent  on  a  very  few  of  them 
For  Instance,  Saudi  Arabia,  with  esti- 
mated reserves  of  over  138  billion  barrels, 
has  roughly  21  percent  of  the  total  re- 
serves of  the  world.  Algeria,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Kuwait,  and  Libya  together  have  an  ad- 
dlUonal  236  billion  barrels.  By  compari- 
son, Soviet  Russia  has  75  billion  barrels- 
China  has  19  billion  barrels;  Indonesia 
10  billion  barrels;  the  United  States,  37 
billion  barrels;  and  Canada  10  billion 
barrels. 

Until  1967.  the  United  States  was 
largely  self-sulHclent  in  energy  sources 
especially  in  oil.  For  Instance,  In  1950, 
America  Imported  only  8  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  required  for  domesUc  consump- 
tion. By  1973.  Imports  accounted  for 
about  one-third  of  our  oU  requirements. 
Until  recently,  the  overwhelming  amount 
of  U.S.  oU  Imports  came  from  Western 
Hemisphere  suppliers  But  Increasingly, 
the  source  of  Incremental  crude  oil  Im- 
ports has  been  the  Middle  Eastern  and 
North  African  oil  producing  countries. 

Since  the  mld-1960's.  sources  such  as 
the    Caribbean.     South     America,     and 
Canada  have  been  peaking  out  In  rates 
of  production,  or  have  been  requiring 
more  of  their  output  for  domestic  con- 
simiptlon  because  of  Increasing  internal 
demand    At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  has   been  increasing  its   annual 
consumption  of  oil  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent each  year,  and  Its  volume  of  Im- 
ports by  more  than  13  percent  each  year 
During  the  period  of  1967-72.  US.  do- 
mestic production  of  crude  oil  was  In- 
creasing by  a  slight  1.8  percent  per  year. 
For  Americans,  the  confllcUng  trends 
of  downward  domestic  production  and 
skyrocketing  domestic  consumption  were 
not    fully    appreciated    until    major    oU 
companies  announced  tn  1969  that  some 
of  the  richest  oil  fields  In  America  had 
been  overestimated  In  terms  of  reserve 
capacity.  The  oU  fields  of  Southern  Loui- 
siana and  Eaat  Texaa  had  been  some  of 
the  richest  In  the  North  American  con- 


tment.  However,  they  were  very  old  fields 
which  began  declining  when  they  were 
opened  to  full  producUon  capacity.  This 
discovery  pushed  Americans  to  Import 
large  supplies  of  oil,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  increasing  consumption. 

The  logical  source  of  this  oil  was  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  Major 
American  oil  companies  were  the  princi- 
pal producers  in  countries  witii  the  rich- 
est fields  and  the  largest  reserves,  and 
these  countries  were  willing  to  ship  in- 
creasing amounts  of  oil  to  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  some  Middle  East 
crude  oil  was  selling  for  as  little  as  $1  25 
per  barrel  in  1970.  at  a  time  when  some 
U.S.  crude  oU  was  triple  that  price  The 
trend  was  augmented  because  oU  had 
become  the  most  desirable  fuel  for  en- 
vironmental purposes,  cost  and  conveni- 
ence In  the  United  States. 

The  foUowlng  table  illustrates  the  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  of  Arab 
crude  oil  Imports  In  relaUon  to  other 
suppliers; 

U.S.  CRUDE  OIL  IMPORTS.  1973 
III)  ttiouundi  of  barrels  ptr  d«y| 


1st  half 
0*1973 


July         August 


Arib  supplien: 

Siudi  AratMt 

Libya 

Al^aru 

Unitad  Arab  Emiratai.. 

Kuwait 

Tunisia 

E»pt 

Oman 

Sy1!a"r""III"".'": 
Qatar 

Subtotal 

Non-Arib  suppliarj: 

Iraa 

Niniia 

Otnar    Eastarn    Hamt- 

iplMra .... 

Canada 

V«n«iu«la     

Other    Mtstarn    Hami-' 

•pfiara 110.2 

110.2 


322  8 

349.7 
81.6 
65.7 
46.4 
.1 
30.2 

638.S 
197.6 
162.5 
100.1 
K.7 
32.0 
36.8 

164  g 

143  9 

87.2 
48. 1 

21.6 
16.3  . 

12.2 
S.7  . 
14  . 

S2.2 

14. 5 
ILl 

3.1  . 

5.3 

819.1 

625.9 

1,285.1 

160.3 
370.1 

252.4 

1. 176. 1 
503.1 

135.3 
303.3 

250.4 

1. 194.  3 

465.7 

230.5 
605.8 

348.5 

908.6 

704.4 

66.8 
66.8 


181.5 
181.5 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


2. 572. 2     2. 416. 0       2. 979. 3 

3. 391. 3     3.041.9       4.26<4 


tNDIKSCT    IMPORTS    OW    AKAB    OIL 

Underestimates  of  the  impact  of  the 
Arab  embargo  on  the  United  States  are 
largely  due  to  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
extent  to  which  the  United  States  is 
dependent  on  foreign  refineries  for 
essential  refined  petroleum  products  The 
study  mission  found  that  many  refined 
petroleum  products  which  are  essential 
to  the  United  States  have  been  produced 
primarily  abroad  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  Arab  crude  oil.  because  the  United 
States  has  not  built  domestic  refineries 
In  the  last  6  years. 

With  the  onset  of  the  winter  heating 
season  in  the  United  SUtes  the  loss  of 
foreign  sources  leaves  the  United  States 
particularly  vulnerable  to  shortages  of 
two  basic  fuels,  residual,  and  distUlate 
oil.  Residual  oil  Is  used  mainly  as  a  boiler 
fuel  in  industrial  processes  and  for 
generating  electricity.  DLstiilate  oil 
is  used  for  space — home— heating  and  as 
a  fuel  for  diesel  engines. 

In  addition  to  causing  general  eco- 
nomic dislocations,  the  shortage  of 
residual  oil  will  have  an  immediate  ef- 
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feet  on  two  areas  of  the  country.  These 
regions  will  be  New  England  and  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  upper  Midwest. 

Roughly,  one-fourth  of  the  residual 
fuel  oil  imported  by  the  east  coast  is  re- 
fined from  Arab  oil  Residual  oil  is  used 
as  a  primary  fuel  to  produce  72.8  per- 
cent of  the  electricity  produced  In  New 
EIngland  and  37  percent  of  the  electricity 
generated  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvama,  and  New  Jersey. 
U.S.  stocks  of  residual  fuel  oil  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973  were  54.403.000  barrels  as 
compared  with  55.77.5,000  barrels  a  year 
ago.  This  reflected  a  situation  which  was 
not  yet  significantly  affected  by  the  em- 
bargo. With  greatly  increased  demand 
pressures  and  lower  stocks  threatened  as 
a  result  of  the  cutoff  of  Arab  oil,  a  serious 
shortage  appears  Inevitable  To  com- 
pound the  problem,  most  of  the  residual 
oil  used  on  the  east  coa.st  of  the  United 
States  is  imported,  and  the  production 
of  residual  oil  in  U.S.  refineries  is  limited 
because  of  our  nearly  complete  depend- 
ence m  that  region  in  recent  years  on 
imported  supplies  The  demand  for 
residual  oil  in  1972,  for  example,  was 
925,647,000  barrels:  of  this,  over  two- 
thirds,  or  637,401,000  barrels,  was  im- 
ported. 

Even  before  the  Arab  embargo,  the 
United  States  was  facing  a  serious  short- 
fall in  its  supply  of  distillate  fuel.  Stocks 
of  distillate  fuel  in  the  first  week  of  No- 
vember—203,656.000  barrels— for  in- 
stance, were  only  slightly  higher  than 
stocks  a  year  before — 197,750,000  barrels. 
The  3-percent  gain  In  supply  was  more 
than  offset  by  an  estimated  increase  of 
demand,  which  was  put  at  more  than  10 
percent  during  1972. 

Furthermore,  even  before  the  Arab 
embargo,  the  U.S.  DepEirtment  of  the 
Interior  was  predicting  that  a  cold  winter 
in  the  United  States  would  force  us  to 
Import  an  additional  800,000  barrels  per 
day  of  distillate  oil  to  meet  the  demand 
for  heating.  During  the  shortages  last 
winter,  distillates  were  imi»orted  at  an 
average  rate  of  400,000  barrel.^;  per  daj- 
and  most  of  the  distillates.  80-85  percent. 
came  from  reflnenes  m  the  Caribbean, 
with  the  remainder  coming  from  E\irope. 
Nearly  all  of  the  European  distillate  and 
more  than  one  half  of  the  Caribbean 
distillate  were  based  on  crude  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  or  North  Africa. 

For  this  heating  .season,  oil  marketers 
In  the  United  States  were  planning  to  in- 
crease their  imports  of  distillates  from 
several  countries  in  Europe  that  were 
thought  to  have  excess  refining  rapacity. 
These  plans  were  spurred  by  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  in  April  that  com- 
panies in  the  United  States;  would  be  free 
to  import  unlimited  amounts  of  crude, 
residual,  and  distillate  oil  with  only  min- 
imal license  fees  on  that  oil 

Several  factors  figure  into  the  in- 
creased US  dependency  on  Imported 
residual  oil  and  distillate  oil  in  recent 
years.  Among  these  factors  are: 

The  Increasing  demand  for  diesel  fuel 
by  trucking,  farming,  shipping,  and  pub- 
lic transportation  users ; 
The  use  of  dlstiUate  oil  as  a  backup 


fuel  during  periods  of  natural  gas  inter- 
ruptions which  have  been  occurring  with 
greater  frequency  during  colder  .Tionths; 
The  growing  use  of  both  residual  oil 
and  distiyate  oil  by  electric  utilities; 

The  almost  total  emphasis  by  U.S,  re- 
finers en  more  profitable  products  such 
as  gasoline; 

The  switch  by  several  heavy  industries, 
such  as  the  steel  Industry,  from  coal  to 
oil  for  environmental  considerations; 

The  overall  convemence  and  relatively 
lov  cost  of  oil  as  a  feedstock  for  many 
chemical  processes. 

The  April  18,  1973,  exemption  of  re- 
sidual oil  from  import  quotas;  and 

Lack  of  suCBcient  new  refining  capacity 
in  the  United  States  for  the  last  5  or 
6  years. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  I  was 
particularly  concerned  about  the  depend- 
ence on  imports  of  refined  oils,  because 
any  disruption  m  a  tight  market  could 
leave  certain  areas  of  the  country  drasti- 
cally short  of  basic  energy  sources.  For 
instance.  New  England,  with  6  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population,  uses  almost  21 
percent  of  the  Nation's  requirement  of 
No.  2  home  heating  oU.  and  is  almost 
totally  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
this  fuel.  A  disruption  of  this  supply 
could  leave  New  England  without  heat  in 
the  coldest  months  of  the  year  unless  a 
distribution  system  was  established  to 
meet  its  demand  with  domestic  oU. 

Although  it  was  difficult  to  gage  the 
exact  effects  of  the  Arab  threats  during 
our  mission,  .subsequent  events  have 
shown  that  the  threats  have  been  very 
effecUve  and  have  broken  the  unity  and 
cooperation  both  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  and  between  members 
of  the  European  Common  .Market  Itself 
It  appears  that  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  live  in  fear  of  each  new  Arab  re- 
quest and  will  accept  almost  any  demand 
the  Arabs  make  of  them  in  terms  of  re- 
stricting movement  of  either  crude  oil  or 
refined  products. 

Even  Canada,   one  of  the  previously 
supfxjsed  secure  sources  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  products  has  been  affected   The 
Canadians  are  already  limiting  oil  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  Until  recently 
Canada  found  It  expedient  to  sell  the 
surplus  oil  and  gas  produced  in  Western 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  rather  than 
transport  it  to  Eastern  Canada   In  turn, 
the  Canadians  bought  large  quantities  of 
Middle  East  oU.  part  of  which  has  been 
shipped  through  a  pipeline  which  starts 
at  Portland,  Maine,  and  carries  the  im- 
ported oil  to  Montreal  T?ie  United  States 
could  lose  up  to  500.000  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  if  the  Arabs  are  successful  In  their 
demands  that  the  Canadians  halt  all  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  in  return  for 
continued  Arab  oil  shipment  to  Canada. 
Finally,  all  of  the  cutoffs  of  indirect 
shipments  wUl  Increase  the  competition 
for  limited  supplies  from  other  produc- 
ing  areas   such   as  Venezuela,   Nigeria, 
Iran,  and  Indonesia   To  determine  some 
of  the  effects  of  the  embargo  and  cuts  in 
production,  we  spoke  with  governmental 
leaders  and  oil  industry  officials  tn  tliree 
European  countries,   which  would  have 
been  principal  sources  of  Imported  re- 
fined  products  for  the  Eastern  United 
States  this  winter. 


THE  smjATION  IN  TttXt 

Paced  with  cutbacks  of  oil  which  pro- 
vide ItaUans  with  74  percent  of  their  en- 
ergy, the  ItaUan  Government  responded 
to  warnings  from  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Distributors  Associa- 
tion—Assopetroll— and  put  all  heating 
oils  under  export  licensing  restrictions  in 
mid-October.  The  restrictions,  as  they 
now  stand,  will  allow  oil  to  be  exported 
to  other  Common  Market  countries — ex- 
cluding Holland— but  not  to  the  United 
States.  Assopetroll  is  also  calling  for  the 
Government  to  compel  oil  companies  to 
market  a  set  percentage  of  their  refined 
products  in  Italy  to  meet  domesUc  de- 
mands. It  has  urged  further  that  Gov- 
ernment 'discipline"  distribution  and 
consumption  of  liquid  heating  oils  in 
relation  to  their  confirmed  availabmty. 

Italy's  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  ac- 
knowledged in  a  recent  press  conference 
that  export  licensing  measures  are  main- 
ly "psychological'  witii  litUe  practical 
hkelihood  of  resolving  domestic  supply 
problems.  Reports  indicate  that  an  over- 
whelming share  of  Italy's  heating  oil  ex- 
ports— about  75  percent — go  to  Common 
Market  countries,  leaving  only  about 
one-quarter  of  heating  oil  exports  sub- 
ject to  Government  management. 

The  Italian  petroleum  market  tradi- 
tionally has  been  open  and  relatively 
free  of  Government  controls  with  respect 
to  the  Importation  and  exportation  of  pe- 
troleum products.  The  Government  does 
control  the  pricing  of  products  as  well  as 
the  authorization  of  additional  refining 
capacity  and  sen-ice  station  outlets. 

While  Government  sources  point  to 
the  relative  openness  of  the  Italian  mar- 
ket, there  were  In  recent  months  signs  of 
growing  support  for  a  larger  Government 
role  In  securing  supplies  in  a  tight  seU- 
er's  market.  Itahan  concern  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  international  com- 
panies can  no  longer  be  rehed  upon  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  countr>-  This 
concern  has  led  to  suggestions  of  direct 
Government  relationships  with  producer 
countries. 

All  of  these  observations  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  even  though  Italy  has  the 
largest  refining  capacity  in  Europe, 
American  fuel  dealers  would  not  have 
been  able  to  buj'  all  the  heating  oil  thev 
needed  on  the  ItaUan  market  because  the 
Italian  Government  wanted  to  stabilize 
both  supply  and  prices  by  restricting  ex- 
ports. Thus,  even  without  the  embargo. 
U.S.  purchases  from  Italy  would  prob- 
ably have  been  limited. 

Up  until  the  time  of  the  Arab  embargo, 
Italy  was  exporting  about  134.000  barrels 
per  day  of  oil  to  the  U.S.  market,  but 
could  have  hicreased  exports  greatly.  As 
of  December  1972.  Italy's  36  refineries 
had  a  total  authorized  annual  capacity 
of  150  million  tons  but  had  only  proc- 
essed 123  5  mllhon  tons  of  oil,  oi  which 
27.4  million  tons  were  exported 

Because  Arab  countries  have  cut  off  all 
oil  shipments  to  individual  Italian  refin- 
eries which  shipped  oil  products  to  the 
United  States,  we  can  expect  no  products 
frcwn  Italy  until  the  Arab  States  agree  to 
lift  the  embargo  E^'en  then,  the  ^jecter 
of  future  Italian  Government  control 
over  the  oil  Industry  will  probably  re- 
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strict  the  free  movement  of  products  to 
the  United  States. 

TBX     SITUATION     tN     THX     irETHXaLjt]«T)8 

Holland.  UJte  the  United  States,  has 
been  totally  cut  ofT  from  its  supplies  of 
crude  oil  from  the  Arab  States.  The  Arab 
embargo  will  deprive  Holland  of  1.470.000 
barrels  per  day,  or  about  71  percent  of 
its  total  daily  imports.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  the  embargo  goes  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Netherlands. 

Because  port  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
serve  both  as  transshipment  points  for 
other  areas  of  Europe  and  as  major  re- 
fining centers  for  northern  Europe,  the 
embargo  will  have  an  impact  on  many 
coimtries.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Dutch  refineries  is  exported 
by  ship  or  through  pipelines.  Few  ports 
in  Europe  can  handle  the  sizable  tankers, 
not  to  mention  storing  or  reflnlhg  the 
crude  oil  in  the  volume  that  Rotterdam 
handles.  So  the  embargo  on  Holland  af- 
fects the  whole  delivery  .<;ystem  of  oil  in 
Europe  and  will  aggravate  shortages  in 
countries  which  have  been  cut  back  to  a 
lesser  degree. 

Although  there  was  considerable  con- 
fusion as  to  why  the  Arab  States  em- 
bargoed Holland,  an  October  22  dispatch 
from  the  Iraqi  News  Agency  said  that 
certain  facts  relating  to  Dutch  aid  to 
Israel  had  been  made  known  in  Baghdad. 
Those  ostensible  Arab  grievances  are  as 
follqj^: 

The  Netherlands  w»«  tnuiafonned  Into  a 
bridgehead  for  assistance  sent  to  the  enemy. 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  carrying  out  a 
vicious  campaign  against  the  Arabs.  It  was 
also  proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Fioyal 
Dutch  Airlines  (BXAI)  made  continuous 
flights  to  trajisport  mercenaries  and  assist- 
ance to  the  enemy  or  to  supply  centers  desig- 
nated In  various  places  by  the  enemy: 

The  Netherlands  opposed  the  Issue  of  a 
rational  and  unbiased  awimunlque  by  the 
member  countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  calling  for  the  end  of  the 
hostmtles; 

The  declaration  by  the  Dutch  ^>relgn 
MltUster  to  Arab  diplomatic  missions  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Hague  clearly  supports  Israel 
agalnA  the  Arab  statee: 

The  personal  participation  of  the  Dutch 
Minister  of  Defense  In  a  demonstration 
staged  In  the  Dutch  capital  to  express  sup- 
port for  Israel:  and 

The  participation  of  various  Dutch  eatah- 
llahm«nts  and  companies  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  w»r  in  collecting  funds  and 
contributions  for  the  Israeli  war  effort,  and 
the  supply  by  Holland  to  Israel  of  crude  oU 
from  Its  Imported  stocks. 

The  Iraqis  also  used  the  reasons  listed 
above  for  the  pa.ssage  of  a -nationalization 
law  which  allowed  the  Iraqi  Government 
to  nationalize  the  Dutch  share  of  the 
Basrah  Petroleum  Co.  as  It  had  earlier 
with  the  US.  share. 

The  singling  out  of  Holland  by  the 
Arab  States  also  added  another  dimen- 
sion to  the  energy  policies  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  embargo,  according  to 
Mr  L.  G.  Wanslnk.  the  Dutch  Director 
General  for  Energy  Supply,  was  causing 
a  crisis  of  sorts  among  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity who  had  agreed  last  spring  that  a 
common  energy  policy  for  the  10  coun- 
tries should  be  worked  out  A  resolution 
to  this  effect  was  passed  by  the  EEC  min- 
isters, but  was  something  which  they  pre- 
ferred to  ignore  during  the  crtsia. 


Portiinately,  the  Ehitch  will  probably 
be  able  to  restrict  domestic  demand 
through  conservation  measures  and  meet 
their  necessary  energy  needs  through  in- 
creased imports  from  Iran.  Venezuela, 
Nigeria,  and  Gabon.  The  Netherlands 
also  had  emergency  storos  of  petroleiun 
which  amounted  to  more  than  70  days 
of  demand,  slightly  more  than  the 
amount  required  by  all  Common  Market 
countries  for  emergencies.  However,  the 
oil  marketers  in  the  United  States  c£in- 
not  hope  to  buy  the  200.000  barrels  per 
day  of  distillate  oil  which  they  had 
planned  on  bujring  for  this  winters  needs 
from  Holland.  Instead,  they  should  brace 
themselves  to  bid  against  the  Dutch  deal- 
ers In  a  spiraling  price  market  for  other 
limited  supplies  of  oil  elsewhere. 

THE    SITUATION    IN    SPAIN 

Two  days  after  the  Middle  East  war 
began,  Spain  restricted  the  unlicensed 
exportation  of  petroleum  products  In  an 
effort  to  increase  stocks  and  meet  grow- 
ing domestic  demand.  A  Commission  of 
Fuels  was  established  to  review  applica- 
tions and  has  granted  no  licenses  to  date 
on  the  grounds  that  it  Is  not  yet  clear 
that  Spanish  needs  are  being  satisfied.  No 
preference  is  being  shown  by  country, 
and  the  only  exceptions  to  the  export  re- 
strictions are  the  provision  of  jet  fuel  for 
international  carriers  landing  in  Madrid 
and  other  relatively  specialized  export 
uses. 

According  to  Dr.  Jose  Luis  Diaz  Fer- 
nandez, the  EHrector  General  of  Energy 
in  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Industries,  the 
export  controls  are  a  general  measure  di- 
rected at  all  exports  and  were  developed 
before  the  fighting  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
gan. The  reason  for  their  adoption  has 
been  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  in 
Spanish  demand  for  oil  which,  according 
to  Fernandez,  has  been  X^  percent  per 
year  during  the  last  2  yeaf$.  This  has  re- 
sulted from  an  unprecedented  16  percent 
per  year  growth  in  industrial  ^reduction. 
The  result  has  been  conversion  of  a  num- 
ber of  export  refineries  to  production  for 
domestic  needs.  Because  shortages  of  fuel 
oil  are  particularly  severe  at  present,  ex- 
ports of  heating  oil  and  other  distillates 
are  most  likely  to  be  prohibited  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

If  a  company  needs  to  export  to  main- 
tain its  refinery  runs  or  to  meet  a  con- 
tractual obligation.  It  must  first  confer 
with  the  Ministry  of  Industries.  The 
Ministry  will  examine  existing  stock 
levels,  the  needs  of  the  Spanish  market, 
and  other  factors  before  It  can  decide 
to  license  the  exports.  The  Government 
of  Spain  has  assured  the  United  States 
that  these  controls  are  nondiscrimina- 
tory as  to  destination  and  that  no  sup- 
plies have  been  denied  because  they  are 
Iwund  for  the  United  States  or  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe 

Spain  Is  also  requiring  "restitution": 
that  Is,  oil  exports  by  a  company  must 
be  offset  by  oil  Imports  of  a  type  needed 
by  the  Spanish  economy.  Spain  insists 
on  trading  products  that  are  relatively 
abundant  for  products  that  are  not.  Fuel 
oil  is  especially  tight  in  this  regard  be- 
cause 2  years  of  drought  have  forced 
a  partial  switch  from  hydroelectric 
power  production  to  oil-fired  generation 
of  electricity. 


This  appears  to  be  an  academic  point, 
however,  because  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment has  simultaneously  made  it  clear 
that  Spain  will  not  ship  to  the  United 
States  as  long  as  the  Arabs  continue 
to  cut  off  crude  oU  shipments  in  retalia- 
tion. 

TH«   KZPOSTINO   COtTNTRIKS A    NXW   SOUDAUTT 

Even  before  the  October  Mideast  war. 
the  Arab  oil  producers  were  coming  into 
Increasmg  conflict  with  the  major  oil 
companies  and  the  consuming  countries. 
Although  political  motivation  led  to  the 
1973  boycott,  it  was  economic  considera- 
tions that  originally  brought  oil  produc- 
ing countries  together,  and  it  is  the 
economics  of  oU  that  has  changed  the 
whole  pattern  of  oil  pricing  and  market- 
ing for  the  future. 

Two  organizations,  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — 
OPEC— founded  in  1960.  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  Arab  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries — OAPEC— founded  in  1968, 
were  formed  so  that  the  oil  producing 
countries  could  present  a  united  front 
against  the  international  oil  companies. 
Until  the  1970's.  neither  organization  at- 
tempted to  restrict  oil  supplies,  but  they 
did  seek  a  voice  in  setting  the  price  of 
their  oU.  In  1971.  the  increasing  world- 
wide demand  for  oil.  the  OPEC  threat 
of  nationalization  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries, and  the  declining  or  no-longer- 
increasing  production  of  oil  in  certain 
non-Arab  areas  of  the  world,  especially 
the  United  States,  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  an  Important  new  agreement  in  Te- 
heran between  the  major  oil  companlee 
and  several  OPEC  members. 

Although  most  news  media  accounts  of 
the  Teheran  agreement  concentrated  on 
the  new  price  increases  and  higher  in- 
come for  the  producing  countries,  the  oli 
producing  states  gained  other  more  im- 
portant  long-term  advantages.  First,  the 
major  oil  companies  agreed  to  -collective 
bargaining  rather  than  unilateral  price 
actions."  Previously,  the  companies  alone 
determined  the  price  of  oil  without  prior 
negotiation  with  the  producing  countries. 
Second,  the  price  of  oil  was  tied  to  an 
escalator  clause,  which  reflected  the  ris- 
ing value  of  oil.  and  to  a  parity  adjust- 
ment which  allowed  payments  to  the 
producing  countries  to  Increase  with  in- 
flation. And.  third,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies several  months  later  accepted  the 
principle  of  participation  by  the  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  In  oil  company  assets 
and  profits. 

In  the  last  2  years,  however,  the 
oil  producing  countries  have  become  dis- 
enchanted with  the  Teheran  agreement. 
The  devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar  re- 
duced the  countries'  income  relative  to 
other  major  world  currencies.  Another 
loophole  in  the  Teheran  and  ether  agree- 
ments revolved  around  the  unrealistlcally 
low  percentage  compensation — 2.5  per- 
cent— that  was  meant  to  compensate  for 
inflation.  Lastly,  the  producing  countries 
believed  that  an  oil  scarce  industrialized 
world  was  paying  too  little  for  •precious" 
crude  oil.  These  and  other  questions  were 
raised  at  a  series  of  meetings  between 
OPEC  members  and  major  oil  companies 
in  Vienna.  Austria,  during  the  first  week 
in  October  1973. 

At  the  October  9  Vienna  meeting  the 
major  oil  companies  submitted  an  offer 
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to  the  OPEC  members  providing  for  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  posted  prices — the 
price  upon  which  government  revenues 
in  the  form  of  taxes  are  computed — and 
an  adjustment  of  the  inflation  factor  in 
line  with  an  appropriate  index. 

The  OPEC  countries  refused  the  offer 
and  came  forward  with  a  counterpro- 
posal for  a  100-percent  increase  in 
posted  prices,  coupled  with  a  mechanism 
for  keeping  the  posted  prices  40  percent 
above  the  actual  selling  price  at  all  times. 
The  OPEC  memljers  also  asked  for  an 
Inflation  escalator,  in  line  with  an  In- 
dex of  wholesale  prices,  and  requested 
that  the  agreement  apply  retroactively  to 
October  1,  1973. 

The  companies  asked  for  time  for  con- 
sultation which  the  OPEC  members 
granted,  and  then  on  October  12,  insisted 
on  a  2-week  adjournment.  Negotiations 
were  then  broken  off  by  the  OPEC  min- 
isters without  a  date  being  set  for  con- 
tinuation. When  the  oil  minLsters  of  the 
six  Gulf  State  members  of  OPEC  met  In 
Kuwait  on  October  16.  they  all  had 
clearance  from  their  governments  for 
a  unilateral  announcement  of  new  posted 
prices.  The  six  ministers,  representing 
Saudi  Arabia.  Iraq.  Kuwait.  Abu  Dhabi. 
Qatar,  and  Iran,  were  to  decide  whether 
to  resume  negotiations  with  the  oil  com- 
panies or  post  their  own  price  unilater- 
ally. 

There  has  been  widespread  confusion 
as  to  exactly  what  the  Gulf  States'  OPEC 
ministers  decided  upon  in  Kuwait.  The 
facts  are  as  follows : 

In  a  single  move,  the  Ministers  an- 
nounced new  posted  prices  for  Gulf 
crudes  effective  October  16.  represent- 
ing an  Increase  of  70  percent  over  the 
previous  price  levels.  The  posted  price  of 
Arabian  Light — the  main  market  crude 
In  the  Gulf — thus  rose  from  $3.011/bar- 
rel  to  $5.119/barrel.  while  the  govern- 
ment's share  rose  from  $1.770/barrel  to 
$3.048/barrel. 

The  new  posted  prices  and  futiu-e  ad- 
justments are  to  be  based  on  a  new  for- 
mula. Under  this  formula,  the  posted 
price  for  each  crude  is  to  be  maintained 
at  a  level  40  percent  above  the  appli- 
cable market  price  as  determined  by  di- 
rect sales  of  crude  oil  to  independent 
third  parties  by  the  governments  con- 
cerned. Thus,  the  initial  market  price — 
known  as  the  realized  price  base — 
RPB — for  Arabian  Light  crude  was  set  at 
$3.65/barrel.  This  price  represents  an 
increase  of  17  percent  over  prices 
realized  in  recent  sales  of  the  same  crude, 
but  it  is  expected  that  future  prices 
are  Ukely  to  be  substantially  higher.  It 
was  reported  in  early  December  that 
open  market  bidding  for  Iranian  oil 
reached  $16  per  barrel. 

The  RPB  will  be  reviewed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  light  of  government  sales  to 
third  parties  and  wUl  be  adjusted  when- 
ever it  rises  above  or  drops  below  the 
previous  RPB  by  1  percent  or  more.  Th~e 
posted  price  wlU  then  automatically  be 
adjusted  to  maintain  the  ratio  RPB  plus 
40  percent. 

The  sulfur  premiums  for  the  various 
low-sulfur  crudes  are  to  be  determine 
individually  by  each  member  state  on 
the  basis  of  actual  market  trends.  The 
oil  producers  added  the  sulfur  premium 


in  1971  to  take  advantage  of  the  de- 
mand for  low  sulfur,  and  hence  less  pol- 
luting, oil. 

In  the  event  the  companies  refuse  to 
take  crude  oil  on  the  basis  of  the  past  fi- 
nancial arrangements,  the  governments 
of  the  Gulf  producing  coimtries  "will 
make  available  to  any  buyer  the  various 
crudes  at  prices  computed  on  the  basis 
of  Arabian  Light  at  $3.65/barrel  f.o.b. 
Ras  Ttinura." 

Very  simply  stated,  the  new  price 
mechanism  established  at  the  Kuwait 
meeting  means  that  the  posted  price  of 
of  the  Gulf-producing  countries  "will 
the  upward  or  downward  trend  of  the 
market.  The  Iranian  Finance  Minister. 
Dr.  Jamshid  Amouzegar,  explained  it  by 
saying: 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  consumers :  we  will 
wait  and  see  what  the  market  prices  are  and 
then  calculate  posted  prices  on  this  basis 
keeping  the  same  ratio  between  the  two 
sets  of  prices  that  exited  in  1971. 

In  terms  of  bargaining  power,  the 
Arab  States  were  able  to  greatly  increase 
the  amount  of  money  they  made  on  each 
barrel  of  oil  and  prepare  the  way  for  a 
different  type  of  decision  that  was 
reached  the  next  day  in  Kuwait. 

THE    KTTWAIT    AGREEMENT    TO    EMBABCO    OH, 

On  October  17,  In  Kuwait,  oil  minis- 
ters of  the  10  member  Organization  of 
Arab  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — 
OAPEC — agreed  on  a  plan  to  limit  oil 
production  and  thereby  reduce  exports 
to  certain  countries  until  Israel  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  territories 
occupied  since  the  1967  Mideast  War.  The 
decision  hinged  on  the  cooperation  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  most  influential  and 
largest  producer  of  the  Arab  oil  States. 

Saudi  Arabia  agreed  to  the  plan  for 
an  immediate  reduction  of  oil  shipments 
to  the  industrial  states,  but  opposed  more 
radical  plans  for  a  complete  embargo  on 
the  United  States  or  nationalization  of 
the  assets  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

The  main  points  outlined  In  the  Octo- 
ber 17  plan  were: 

The  10  countries  agreed  to  cut  oil  pro- 
duction by  a  minimum  of  5  percent  using 
the  September  1973  level  as  a  base.  Ad- 
ditional 5 -percent  cuts  were  to  be  mside 
each  month,  but  each  country  was  al- 
lowed to  raise  the  percentage  higher. 

Any  countries  which  remained  friendly 
with  the  Arab  States  or  which  extended 
or  may  in  the  future  extend  effective  con- 
crete assistance  to  the  Arabs  were  to 
continue  receiving  the  same  quantity  of 
oil  as  before  the  cutback.  Moreover,  the 
same  exceptional  treatment  wsis  to  be  ex- 
tended to  any  state  which  would  take  a 
slgnlflcsuit  measure  against  Israel  with 
a  view  to  obliging  it  to  end  its  occupation 
of  usurped  Arab  territories. 

The  oil  producers  decided  on  a  for- 
mula that  would  allow  them  to  choose 
Individually  whether  or  not  to  cut  off  oil 
to  the  United  States. 

Each  country  wsis  to  notify  Its  operat- 
ing companies  of  its  desired  pattern  of 
exports  for  any  given  month.  The  com- 
panies were  then  to  be  held  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  government's  in- 
structions or  were  to  face  a  penalty. 

ESCALAnON  OF  THE  CVlXirm  AND  THE  DOABOO 

Beginning  on  October  18.  several  Arab 
oil  States  redefined  their  use  of  the  "oil 


weapon."  First,  they  increased  the  pro- 
duction cutbacks  from  5  percent  to  10 
percent  for  the  first  month.  Second,  thev 
announced  total  cutbacks  of  all  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  and  several 
Arab  States  stopped  shipments  to  Hol- 
land as  well.  Third,  they  warned  that  na- 
tions caught  transhipping  oil  to  the 
Uruted  States  would  also  be  embargoed. 

In  combination,  these  three  additional 
levers  made  the  Arab  embargo  much 
more  severe  than  first  expected.  By  No- 
vember, several  Arab  States  had  cut  their 
September  production  by  20  percent.  The 
Arab  boycott  took  4  million  barrels  per 
day  of  oU  out  of  world  commerce,  or 
nearly  12  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
oil  moving  in  world  trade.  Other  disrup- 
tions, also  contributed  to  the  reduction 
in  oil  supplies.  For  example,  during  the 
war  several  oil  port  facilities  were  dam- 
aged, a  Syrian  refinery  was  closed  and 
major  oil  pipeUnes.  such  as  the  Trans- 
Arabian  pipeline— loading  terminal  In 
Sidon.  Lebanon— were  operating  well  be- 
low capacity  because  tankers  were  not 
available  in  the  area  for  loading  of  crude. 

During  our  discussion  with  Arab 
spokesmen  a  week  after  the  Arab  price 
hikes  and  production  curtailments,  we 
were  told  repeatedly  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  additional  actions  against 
the  United  States  was  President  Nixon's 
request  for  $2.2  billion  in  milltarv  as- 
sistance for  Israel.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  some  of  the  official  communiques 
that  were  released  by  Arab  governments 
during  that  week. 

Saudi  Arabia,  for  instance,  had  been 
a  moderating  influence  in  the  Kuwait 
meetings  and  had  opp)osed  immediate 
cutbacks  to  the  United  States.  But  the 
Saudi  attitude  changed  after  the  Presi- 
dent's arms  request,  as  reflected  in  the 
following  statement  released  by  the 
Royal  Cabinet: 

In  accordance  with  the  statement  issued 
by  the  Royal  Cabinet  on  22  Ramaden  1393 
(corresponds  to  October  18,  1973).  wher*by 
His  Majesty's  Government  announced  an  Im- 
mediate reduction  In  Its  oU  production  by 
10  percent  and  that  It  would  continue  to 
review  developmer.ts  In  the  situation,  and  In 
view  of  the  Increase  In  American  military  aid 
to  Israel,  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  has 
decided  to  halt  oU  eicports  to  the  crmied 
States  of  America  for  taking  this  position 

On  October  25,  Kuwait's  Finance  and 
Oil  Minister,  Mr.  'Abd  al-Rahman 
'Atlqui,  was  quoted  as  saying: 

Kuwait  took  the  Initiative  in  caUlng  for  a 
meeting  of  Arab  Oil  Ministers  to  conslde.- 
the  role  of  oU  In  the  battle.  OU  has  t>oth  a 
negative  and  positive  role  to  play.  The  nega- 
tive role  of  the  oil  weapon  Is  to  make  t;.e 
world  feel  the  bitterness  and  pain  we  are  ex- 
periencing ...  we  can  accept  a  reduction  In 
production  at  the  same  time  denying  sup- 
plies totally  to  any  country  which  supports 
Israel  materially  and  practically.  This  has 
certainly  proved  possible  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Is 
concerned. 

On  October  21,  the  Iraq  News  Agency 
carried  a  much  more  radical  message 
which  stated  the  position  of  the  Iraq 
delegation : 

The  attitude  of  the  IraquJ  delegation  .  .  . 
can  be  summarized  In  the  foUowlng  three- 
point  prc^Msal: 

(1)  The  complete  Uquldatlon  of  VS.  eco- 
nomic Interests,  particularly  oU  Interest,  by 
natlonaUzing  all  U.S.  companies  operating 
In  the  Arab  homelaiid. 
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(3)  Th«  wlth(lr»w»l  of  kll  funds  taveated 
by  the  Arab  st*tea  ta  the  Uolted  States 

(3)  Br«&ktc«  off  diplomatic  and  economic 
relations  between  all  the  Arab  oU  productn^ 
countries  and  the  United  States  of  America. 


On  October  7.  Iraq  nationalized 
American  Interest  in  the  Basrah  Petro- 
leum Co — Dutch  Interests  were  nation- 
alized later. 

cnrtNO  oif  THX  "aicHT  list" 


A  drop  of  31  7  ipercent,  or  roughly  2  63 
million  biirrels  per  day  below  the  actual 
American  Arabian  Oil  Co — Aramco — 
production  average  for  September— 
8,290,589  barrels  per  day 

A  drop  of  35  4  percent,  or  3  1  million 
barrels  per  day,  below  planned  Aramco 
output  for  October — 8,780,000  barrels  per 
day; 
A  drop  of  37  8  percent,  or  3  44  million 
During  the  first  week  of  the  Arab  em-     barrels  per  day,  t)elow  planned  Aramco 
bargo.  many  critics  were  quick  to  point     output  for  November 
out  that  "past  embargoes  did  not  work"        Saudi  Arabian  cuts  of  this  magnitude 
and   that  the  Arabs     cannot  stop  the     set    the   stage    for   the   second   Kuwait 
major  oil  companies  from  getting  the  oil     meeting  on  November  4. 
to   the   United   States  '    Unfortunately.       th«  skono  kuwut  mrrtNo — NOTKicBn  4 
they  were  not  prepared,  nor  were  the  in-         At  the  urging  of  the  Saudia  Arabian 
dustrlal  countrt^^  for  the  sophisUcated     Government,  a  second  meeting  was  heS 
planntog  behind  the  embargo  m   Kuwait   on    November   4  To   dLcS? 

Saudi  Arabia,  for  Instance  ha^  as  a  ways  of  strengthening  the  "ofl  weapon  " 
matter  of  course  kept  detailed  Informa-  The  Arab  oil  States  agreed  to  a  standard 
tlon  on  eveiT  gaUon  of  oU  which  It  ex-  production  cutback  of  25  percent-based 
ports  Even  before  the  October  17  meet-  on  September  production  level-and  em- 
ing  In  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia  required  bargoed  shipments  of  crude  to  refineries 
tankers  loading  oU  in  its  ports  to  pro-  which  supplied  U  S  markets  The  25  per- 
vide  certificates  of  destination  which  cent  cutback  Included  the  volumes  de- 
were  foUowed  up  by  certificates  of  un-  ducted  as  a  result  of  embaj-goes  against 
loading  at  a  certain  destinaUon.  which  the  United  States  and  HoUand  father 
gave  Saudi  Arabia  the  mechanism  to  en-  than  being  added  to  such  volum'es 
force  a  very  tight  embargo  During  our  At  least  three  other  important  deci- 
trlp.  many  oil  officials  commented  that  slons  were  reached  at  the  meeting 
the  "Saudis  know  more  about  oil  Imports  Pirrt,  the  Arab  States  decided  to  take 
Into  the  United  States  than  the  US  explanaUons  of  their  acUons  directly  to 
Government  does."  the  affected  countries.  To  this  end  Mr 

Saudi  Arabia  also  took  steps  not  only  Belaid  Abdesselam.  the  oU  minister  of 
to  enforce  a  ban  on  direct  shipments  to  Algeria,  and  Mr.  Ahmad  Zakl  Yamani  oU 
the  United  States,  but  on  Indirect  ship-  minister  of  Saudi  Arabia  went  to  several 
™®,?^nn2^  *^"^?^  °^  refined  products  as  European  capitals  and  Washington  to 
well.  Thus,  the  Arabs  have  cut  off  or  explain  the  Arab  acUons 
reduced  shipments  to  a  long  list  of  destl-  Second,  they  set  up  a  special  commit- 
natlons  which  previously  transshipped  tee.  composed  of  the  oU  ministers  of 
oU  to  U.S.  markets  The  destinations  In-  Saudi  Arabia.  Algeria  Kuwait  and  Libya 
elude  Trinidad,  the  Bahamas.  Dutch  to  Insure  the  ImplementaUon  and  en- 
Antille«--Curacao--Canada.  Puerto  Rico,  forcement  of  the  decisions  reached  at 
Bahrain — 50.000  barrels  per  day  nor-  the  Kuwait  meetings 
mallj-  suppUed  to  US,  Navy— Ouam.  and  Third,  they  decided  to  convene  a  meet- 
Singapore— also  suppUes  U.S.  Navy  tag  In  the  future  to  decide  on  specific  and 
Shipments  have  also  been  cut  back  to  uniform  qualifications  for  the  countries 
certain  specific  refineries  which  supply  that  are  classified  as  "friendly"  or  "most 
US.  markets,  including  ones  In  Italy,  favored"  so  that  no  disparity  will  exist 
Greece— which  supplies  the  US,  6th  between  the  definitions  of  various  Arab 
Fleet — and  one  plant  In  southern  Prance,     nations. 

In  dealing  with  other  countries  of  the  As  of  November  5  the  cutbacks  were 
world,  the  Saudis  and  other  Arab  States  estimated  by  the  Middle  East  Economic 
have   divided   oU   customers   tato   three     Survey  to  be  as  follows-  "^onomic 

categories;    those  countries  allied  with 
Israel   in   any   direct   way   were   totally  (Thouund  tarr^s  lUiiyi 

embargoed;  those  countries  which  were 

relatively    neutral    received    percentage  s«ortm- 

cutbacks;   those  countries  favorable  to       country  outSTi    cutiMck 

the  Arab  cause  received  oil  shipments  at 

pre-war  levels.  s«id.  *r.b.,  g  290 

To  get  on  the  most  favored  list,  a  par-     Kuw»iri.  3  200 

tlcular  country  must  fulflU  one  or  more     aJJoj,,^,  fJSS 

of  the  following  conditions:  First,  break     Oitir. ...::':;"'        m 

off    diplomatic    relations    with    Israel:     N«utriiziit SM 

second,    apply    one    or    more    economic     AifSnaV:  foso 

sanctions  against  Israel;  or  third,  give     Ott«fi> i  050 

some   military   assistance   to  the   Arab 

States.  During  November,  Saudi  Arabia's  ■  Kuwiu  h»  Ktuaii,  t««rt  ,h  production  cuttaek  on  their 
most  favored  list  tacluded  Arab  countries  .'•""' "'•y;j«'»r»i  of  looo,ooo  bw/d  ram«r  m*n  mt  s«pt»«nb«r 
such  as  Lebanon.  Jordan.  Egypt,  and  ^Vl.^^,oZl?,:^TiT"JZ!t"'' '''''"*''' ''"' 
Tunisia:  Islamic  countries  which  Import       'CompnsM  Egypt  Sym  Bannm.  oupai  tna  omtn.  oub*. 

Saudi  cnirip  mirh  a^a  PaVtcfon  TS^-k-OTr  '  JU*"  7"*  ""  '^'"•'  "  •"•  '^''•»"  <»«i»on  but  in- 
OaUOI    cruae.    SUCn    as    Pakistan.    Turkey.       nouncwl  Mnbarvras  on  the  Un,t«d  Slat«s  and  th«  UnrtBd  Statei 

and  Malaysia:  all  African  countnes  which  '"''"'^'•"<*™">«:»'»«'»  t** overall  cutback  tor  th«s«countf,« 

have  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  wt"^:2S.nTSl?^w':;T.S;/:ii.Z?~S'r«^^^ 

Israel;   and  France.  Spain  and  Britain.  •' 'pp'o'i^wy 2S P«n»nt 

By  Noveml)er  4.  Saudi  production  was  baudi  amakia — th«  on.  uubxm 

?^  ^  ^"^^.^  ^^""^  ^^^  September  1973  According  to  Americas'  Ambassador  to 

level.  This  drop  represented:  Saudl  Arabia,  the  Honorable  James  E. 
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AJdns.  Arab  oil  earnings  will  top  $10  bil- 
lion this  year  and  could  go  as  high  as  $50 
billion  by   1980.  Considering  the  recent 
price  hikes  and  the  effects  of  the  embar- 
go on  prices  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
his  figures  are  probably  conservative  But 
in  any  case,  the  huge  .sums  of  money 
flowing  toward  the  Arab  States  in  return 
for  their  flow  of  crude  oU  will  be  a  factor 
affecttag  the  politics  of  the  whole  region, 
Saudi  Arabia  is  assured  of  a  prominant 
role  in  future  Middle  Eastern  politics  be- 
cause of  Its  rich  oil  deposits  and  Its  ac- 
cumulation of  capital.  The  huge  sums  of 
money  gotag  to  the  Arab  oU-produclng 
States  continue  to  spill  over  to  the  other 
Arab  countries  and  add  a  new  dimension 
to  the  political  decisions  of  Arab  leaders 
ta   the  area.   The  Saudis,   for  instance, 
have  reportedly  promised  Syria  substan- 
tial sums  for  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment to  rebuild  and  resupply  after  the 
current   confilct    Saudi    Arabia's    King 
Faisal  also  promised  an  outright  grant 
last  summer  of  $500  million  to  Egypt's 
President  Anwar  Al-Sadt  American  dip- 
lomats see  the  grants  fulfilltag  dual  pur- 
poses for  the  Saudis.  The  first  centers 
around  the  sense  of  Arab  solidarity  and 
unity  which  Faisal  hopes  to  tasplre  by 
spreading  the  oil  wealth  to  the  have-not 
Arab  States   The  second,  which  Is  more 
speculative,  is  believed  to  be  an  attempt 
to  head-off  political  or  military  threats 
from  the  have-not  Arab  States  Whatever 
the  case,  the  present,  and  potential  im- 
pact of  Saudi  policy  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  the  prospects  for  a  lasting  peace 
ta  the  Mideast  To  understand  thLs  pol- 
icy, though.  Americans  must  look  beyond 
the  role  of  oil  and  consider  other  factors 
such  as  the  way  the  Saudis  view  them- 
selves. 

A  Saudi  view  of  Its  foreign  relations 
might  be  likened  to  standtag  in  the  cen- 
ter of  four  concentric  circles.  The  first 
Is  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  encom- 
passes Saudi  relations  with  its  Immediate 
neighbors,  tacludtag  its  relations  with 
Iran,  with  which  It  shares  an  Interest  ta 
a  trouble-free  Persian  Gulf  The  second 
circle  Is  the  Arab  world,  in  which  the 
Saudi  position  Is  one  of  a  moderate, 
wealthy,  elder  statesman,  able  to  finance 
Arab  development  and  Identified  with 
the  Arabs  cultural  heritage  Whatever 
the  contest  for  leadership  among  other 
Arabs  ta  Damascus.  Cairo,  or  Baghdad. 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  accorded  a  revered  place 
at  Arab  councils.  The  third  circle  Is  Is- 
lam, for  which  Saudi  Arabia  feels  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  as  the  guardian  of 
Mecca  and  Medtaa.  The  pan-Islamic  ties 
extend  to  the  Philippines.  Indonesia. 
Senegal,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  Turkey.  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  Chtaa— literally  to  everv 
Muslim  ta  the  world.  The  fourth  circle  i^ 
the  rest  of  the  world,  with  which  Saudi 
Arabia  appears  to  seek  favorable  if  some- 
what distant  relations. 

Saudi  foreign  policy  is  directed  toward 
the  protection  of  these  circles,  with  high- 
est priority  to  the  protection  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  tadependence  and  security. 
Thus,  the  Saudis  supported  the  "royal- 
ists" ta  the  Yemen  civil  war  against  the 
"republicans"  supported  by  Egypt,  an 
Arab  nation  but  one  alien  to  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Saudi  Arabia  gave  financial 
support  to  the  Palesttae  resistance  move- 
ment both  to  assist  Arabs  ta  thp  conflict 
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with  Israel  and  also  to  contribute  to  the 
goal  of  Arab  unity  Saudi  Arabia  has 
hosted  several  pan-Islamic  conferences, 
and  Is  in  the  process  of  establishtag  an 
Islamic  development  bank. 

The  policy  of  restricttog  Arab  oU  pro- 
duction adopted  by  the  Arab  oU  produc- 
tag  nations  on  October  17,  1973,  cota- 
cldes  with  Saudi  foreign  policy  and  the 
reason  overlaps  into  three  of  the  circles 
cf  policy.  In  the  first.  Saudi  Arabia  felt 
they  had  to  join  with  Peninsula  Arab 
states  ta  .supportmg  the  Arab  nations 
particlpattag  directly  In  the  war  Sec- 
ondly, while  the  Saudis  did  not  partici- 
pate In  the  flghUng,  they  saw  the  oil 
reductlon3  as  a  means  of  particlpattag 
and  malntalntag  a  solid  Arab  front 
Third.  Ktag  Faisal  sees  his  role  ta  the 
world  of  Islam  as  one  of  protecttag  the 
holy  clUes  of  the  region,  two  of  which 
are  ta  his  country  and  third  of  which 
he  considers  to  be  old  Jerusalem, 

In  considering  Saudi  Arabia's  various 
roles  and  relattag  them  to  Its  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Saudi  leaders 
reject  the  idea  that  the  boycott  pri- 
marily Is  designed  to  hurt  the  United 
States,  but  contend  that  It  Is  aimed  at 
Israel.  The  fact  that  the  boycott  may 
adversely  affect  the  United  SUtes. 
Saudi  Arabia's  foremost  friend  outside 
of  the  pan-Arab  find  pan-Islamic  circles, 
is  ta  Saudi  eyes,  unfortunate  But  how- 
ever unfortunate,  the  Saudis  emphaslxed 
that  Saudi  Interests  are  more  important 
to  Saudi  Arabia  than  American  taterests. 

UNrrSD    STATM    BXLATION8    WTTH    SAtTDl    ARABIA 

As  British  tafluence  ta  the  Middle 
East  decltaed  after  Worid  War  n,  Saudi 
Arabia,  recalltag  its  favorable  relations 
with  the  United  States,  its  profitable 
experience  with  American  oil  men.  and 
particularly  the  amicable  meettag  be- 
tween Ktag  Abdul  Aziz  Ibn  Saud  and 
President  Roosevelt  ta  1945.  turned  to 
the  United  States  for  a.ssl£tanre  and 
friendship.  Saudi  Arabia  had  two  pri- 
mary concerns  ta  the  World  War  n 
period,  both  of  which  remain  current 
today. 

First,  the  Saudis  need  a  defensive 
capabmty  to  protect  their  tadependence 
Toward  this  end.  the  United  States  has 
and  conttoues  to  furnish  military 
equipment  and  tralntag  for  the  Saudi 
armed  forces.  The  Importance  of  this 
factor  cannot  be  overemphasized,  stace 
the  Saudis  clearly  fear  foreign  hegemonv 
In  their  area,  partlruJarly  the  expan.sion 
of  Soviet  and  rhtae.se  commur.Ls.ii 
which  they  con.slder  to  be  thp  a.-itiUu'-i'. 
of  their  Lslamir  faith 

Second,  the  Saudis  need  revenues  f.'-om 
their  oil  operations  for  the  development 
of  their  country  American  oil  companies 
produce  the  oil  and  the  pronf;  for  the 
Saudis  and  the  Saudis  seek  American 
advice  and  technology-  for  their  devel- 
opment projecus  and  ta  vestment  pro- 
grams 

In  the  last  2  monihs.  however,  the 
Saudis  have  clearly  developed  a  third 
major  l.nt.ere.'^t  in  their  relations  with  the 
United  State^  This  i.s  their  interest  m 
using  boUi  their  Reopolitlrai  position  and 
their  oU  to  influence  the  United  State.-;  to 
pressure  Lsrael  to  accept  a  Middle  t^.vt 
peace  agreement  acceptable  to  the  Arab 
SUtej;  -Hie  question  for  U.S.  relaUons 
With  Ssiud:  Arabia  1^  whether  we  can  ac- 


commodate this  newly  articulated  Saudi 
mterest  without  changing  our  historical 
and  firm  support  for  the  security  of 
Israel. 

THE  SlCNinCANC*  Or  8AUDl-AJ»nUC4N 
RELATtONS 

While  the  continuation  of  good  rela- 
tions between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
United  States  may  seem  difficult  because 
of  the  current  boycott.  It  Is  of  great  im- 
portance that  we  attempt  to  c.arr\  on  the 
close  relaUonshlp  developed  over  the  last 
30  yeai-s  while  simultaneously  pursutag 
our  policy  of  support  lor  the  Integrity  of 
Israel.  Saudi  Arabia  matatalns  a  pres- 
tigious position  ta  the  Arab  world  and 
among  the  Islamic  nations,  and  this  in- 
fluence will  grow  a5  Saudi  Arabia  de- 
velops Its  own  tadustr>'  and  that  of  sis- 
ter Arab  States. 

The  importance  of  Saudi  Arabia  also 
lies  ta  a  combtaatlon  of  other  factors 
which  taclude: 

In  an  era  when  the  number  of  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  declining  ta  the  Middle  E&si 
It  Is  Important  that  the  United  States 
maintata  close  ties  with  Saudi  Arabia  ir 
order  to  matatata  U.S.  communications 
with  the  Arab  world.  This  contact  may  be 
especially  Important  ta  the  upcomtag  ne- 
gotiations. 

Saudi  Arabia  tends  to  be  much  more 
conservaUve  than  other  Arab  States 
When  this  factor  Is  considered  ta  com- 
bination with  the  prestige  Saudi  Arabia 
has  with  other  Arab  States,  It  is  certata 
that  the  Saudis  are  a  moderating  ta- 
fluence ta  Arab  countries  as  evidence  in 
ite  opposition  to  Iraq's  nationalization 
efforts. 

Because  of  Its  huge  oU  resources  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
block  of  Arab  oil-produclnc  States  and 
^  also  a  leader  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  The  fu- 
ture policies  and  actions  of  these  two 
blocs  are  likely  to  be  strongly  influenced 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Saudi.^ 

Disposing  of  oil  revenue.'^  mav  not  be 
a  problem  for  most  of  the  oil-producing 
states  with  large  populations  and  devel- 
opment needs,  but  Saudi  Arabia  will  have 
large  amount.^  of  capita]  to  inve.-^t  which 
will  create  problems  If  .suitable  Invest- 
ment mechanisms  are  not  found  TTie 
United  States  can  help  Saudi  Arabia 
make  those  Inve-^tments  and  in  the  proc- 
ess create  good  economic  relations  with 
all  the  nation.^  of  the  Middle  Ea.'^t 

Expanded  markets  for  American  goods 
and  .services  will  partially  offset  the  un- 
iortunate  balance  of  payments  created 
by  our  energ>-  resources  purchases.  In 
thl'^  regard  it  l^  significant  to  note  that 
American  firms,  and  contractors  operat- 
ing In  Saudi  Arabia  repatriated  over 
$1  billion  ta  profits  to  the  United  States 
last  year.  This  gigantic  sum  offers  a 
healthy  contribution  to  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments.  With  $2  2 
billion  In  oil  profits  last  vear  and  even 
larger  .sums  this  year.  Saudi  Arabia  wlU 
also  be  the  mvestment  broker  for  many 
other  non -oil -producing  Arab  States 

At  present,  the  Persian  Gulf  Is  under 
the  mutual  protection  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iran,  both  of  which  are  pro- Western 
and  anti-Communist,  It  Is  ta  the  toterest 
of  the  United  States  to  insure  that  no 
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great  power  seize  control  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  its  oil. 

Until  such  time  &s  the  United  States  is 
able  to  tacreaBe  Its  reflntag  capacity  and 
develop   Its  offshore  oil   depoMis    Saud 
oil  could  fill  much  of  the  current  gap  be- 
tween U.S.  supplies  and  demand. 

Prom  the  conversatio.-Ts  the  studv  mis- 
sion  had   with   King  Faisal   and  "other 
Saudi  leaders.  I  have  no  reservations  ta 
saying  that  the  Saudis  would  prefer  to 
contmue  to  deaJ  wnth  the  United  States 
not  only  in  oil  production  and  sales  but 
in  the  indust.-ialization  and  rr.ode'-^iza- 
tion   of   Saudi   Arabia.   The   leader's   we 
spoke  with  all  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Umted  Stat^-s  wUl  make  great  effort^s 
to  understand  the  complex  enuronment 
In  which  the  Saudis  now  find  themselves 
We  would  also  point  out  once  again  that 
the   role   of   Saudi   Arabia  in   the  Arab 
world  is  one  of  several  differing  and  con- 
flicting respor^ibHiUes.  These  responsi- 
bilities should  be  understood  and  weighed 
carefully  m  formulating  a  flexible  foreign 
policy  for  the  United  Siate.-Saudi  rela- 
tions of  the  future 

Shaikh  Yamani  told  us  privately  what 
he  has  smce  confirmed  ta  public  that 
Saudi  Arabia  would  work  to  relax  the  oii 
embargo  prior  to  a  complete  settlement 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  Flelaxlng  the 
embargo  and  increastag  Saudi  oil  pro- 
duction may  depend  upon  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  assist  In  the  ta- 
dustrializatlon  of  Saudi  Arabia  par- 
ticularly m  pro\1dmg  the  technology-  for 
a  petrochemical  tadustn-  Shaikh 
Yamani  furthermore  led  us  to  believe 
that  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  willing  to 
accept  whatever  agreement  is  reached 
dunng  the  peace  negoUations  bv  the 
main  combatants. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rationale 
behind  the  Arab  oU  production  cutbacks 
involves  a  much  larger  issue  than  just 
Israel.  The  Saudis  recognize  that  oU  Is  a 
perishable  commodity  and  they  cannot 
expect  their  oil  reserv-es  to  last  forever 
Moreover,  the  economics  of  the  situation 
today  demonstrate  that  their  oil  is  as 
va.uable  in  the  ground  as  it  is  being  pro- 
duced. For  mst,ance.  even  with  a  37-'ier- 
cer.t  cutback  In  production,  the  Saudis 
will  matatata  their  revenues  as  a  result 
of  the  subsequent  increase  ta  oil  prices 
Thus,  even  with  a  resolution  of  the  oU 
embargo  and  the  poliUcal  situation  in  the 
Mideast,  It  Is  most  doubtful  whether  the 
SauaLs  would  be  willing  to  produce  more 
than  12^15  million  barrels  per  dav  m  the 
foreseeable  future  de.spite  US  deiires  for 
production  increases  to  20  million  barrels 
per  day 


A  FRIENDLY  CANADLAN 

EDITORIAL 


The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
prevlou-s  order  of  the  Ho'ose.  the  genUe- 
w-oman  from  Massac hu-setts  'Mrs  Hbck- 
LER>  is  recognized  for  ,5  minutes 

Mrs,  HECKLER  o!  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the 
Record  an  editorial  written  by  a  Ca- 
nadian journalist  and  reprinted  ta  the 
Pall  River  Herald  News  m  my  district. 
I  ftad  It  very  refreshmg  that  this  neigh- 
bor to  the  north  has  befriended  us  ta  this 
time  of  multiple  crises. 
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(Prom   the  P&U   River.   Mass..  Herald   News. 

Dec.  5.  1973] 
CoMx  ON.  Let's  Hxak  It  rok  thi  tTirrrxD  9tatsb 

Tbls  Canatllan  thlaks  It  Is  time  to  speaJc 
up  (or  the  Americans  as  the  most  geaercnis 
and  probably  the  least  appreciated  people  on 
all  the  earth. 

Germany.  J«pan.  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Britain  and  Italy  were  lifted  out  or  the  debris 
oT  war  by  the  Americans  who  poured  In  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  forgave  other  blUtons  in 
debts.  None  of  these  countries  Is  today  pay- 
ing even  the  Interest  on  Its  remaining  debts 
to  the  United  States. 

When  the  franc  was  In  danger  of  col- 
lapsing In  1956.  It  was  the  Americans  who 
propped  It  up,  and  their  reward  was  to  be 
insulted  and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 

I  was  there.  I  saw  tt. 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earthquakes, 
it  Is  the  United  States  that  hurries  In  to 
help.  This  spring  59  American  communities 
were  flattened  by  tornadoes.  Nobody  helped 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  policy 
pumped  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  Into 
discouraged  countries.  Now  newspapers  in 
these  countries  Skre  writing  about  the  deca- 
dent,  warmongering   Americans 

I'd  like  to  see  Just  one  of  those  countries 
that  Is  gloating  over  the  erosion  of  the 
United  States  dollar  buUd  Its  own  airplanes. 

Come  on.  let's  hear  It. 

Does  any  other  country  in  the  world  have 
a  plane  to  equal  the  Boeing  Jumbo  Jet,  the 
Lockheed  Trlstar  or  the  Douglas  10? 

If  so.  why  don't  they  fly  them?  Why  do 
all  the  International  lines  except  Russia  fly 
American  planes?~~Njl 

Why  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even 
consider  putting  a  man  or  woman  on  the 
moon? 

You  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy,  and 
you  get  radios.  You  talk  about  German  tech- 
nocracy, and  you  get  autonwblles 

You  talk  about  American  technocracy,  and 
you  find  men  on  the  moon — not  once  but  sev- 
era!  times — and  safely  home  again. 

You  talk  about  scandals,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans put  theirs  right  In  the  store  window  for 
everyone  to  look  at. 

Even  their  draft -dodgers  are  not  pursued 
and  hounded.  They  are  here  on  our  streets, 
and  most  of  them — unless  they  are  breaking 
Canadian  laws — are  getting  American  dollars 
from  Ma  and  Pa  at  home  to  spend  here. 

When  the  railways  of  France.  Germany  and 
India  were  breaking  down  through  age.  It 
was  the  Americans  who  rebuilt  them.  When 
the  Pennsylvania  RaUroad  and  the  New  York 
Centra]  went  broke,  nobody  loaned  them  an 
old  cabooae.  Both  are  still  broke. 

I  can  name  you  5.000  times  when  the 
Americans  raced  to  help  other  people  In  trou- 
ble Can  you  name  me  even  one  time  when 
someone  else  raced  to  the  Americana  In 
trouble? 

I  don't  think  there  wasjxltslde  help  even 
during  the  San  Franctseo  earthquake. 

Our  neighbors  have  faced  it  alone,  and  I'm 
one  Canadian  who  Is  damned  tired  of  hear- 
ing them  kicked  around. 

They  will  come  out  of  this  thing  with  their 
flag  high.  And  when  they  do.  they  are  entitled 
to  thumb  their  nose  at  the  landa  that  ar« 
gloating  over  their  present  troubles. 

I  hope  Canada  Is  not  one  of  them. 

This  editorial  was  written  by  Gordon  Sin- 
clair, a  radio  and  television  commentator  in 
Toronto,  and  has  been  widely  reprinted  In 
newspapers  of  both  this  country  and  Canada 
as  well  as  the  Congressional  Record. 


TRAGEDY   IN  THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  F^dley)  la  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sense- 


less violence  at  airports  In  Rome  and 
Greece  has  strained  the  fra^e  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  for  which  all  peoples  of 
the  world — Including  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis— have  worked  so  hard. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  brutal 
killings  will  permanently  rent  the  thin 
fabric  of  peace  The  Geneva  peace  con- 
^ei;^pe  appears  as  if  it  will  begin  on  an 
uncertain  note,  to  say  the  least. 

Most  diflBcult  of  all  now  Is  the  decision 
faced  by  Kuwait.  Rather  than  deal  with 
Palestinian  guerrillas,  Kuwaiti  oflflcials 
attempted  to  block  their  landing  and  to 
force  them  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere.  At 
least  in  part  their  reason  was  that  ap- 
pro.xlmately  half  the  people  who  occupy 
that  tiny  Arab  country  are  Palestinians. 

But  the  terrorists  landed  nevertheless, 
and  Kuwtiit  now  must  deal  with  them. 

Such  are  the  responsibilities  of  nation- 
hood. If  the  Kuwaitis  wish  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  accord  to  the  Arabs  justice 
In  their  efforts  to  regain  occupied  Arab 
lands,  then  the  Kuwaitis  must  be  ready 
to  accord  justice  to  these  terrorists. 

The  world  will  wait  for  that  Judgment, 
and  doubtlessly  many  will  judge  the  Arab 
pleas  for  justice  in  the  Middle  East  on 
the  basis  of  the  standard  of  justice  ap- 
plied to  these  guerrillas. 

That  is  Indeed  a  strict  standard  to  ap- 
ply to  Kuwait,  but  no  one  can  say  that  It 
Is  an  unfair  standard. 

Guerrilla  tactics  carried  out  against 
innocent  civilians  In  a  country  which  has 
not  become  Involved  in  the  Israeli-Arab 
conflict  hurt  the  Arab  cause  most  of  all. 
Arabs  then  should  be  the  first  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 


ISRAELI  POWS  NEW  DEVELOP- 
MENTS: FAMILIES  BRIEF  MEM- 
BERS OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  AbzuO  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  news 
reports  indicating  the  possibility  that 
Israeli  soldiers  captured  by  Syria  have 
been  murdered  are  extremely  disturbing. 

The  reports  from  CBS  News — Decem- 
ber 18  and  19 — cited  unldenUfled  U.S.  In- 
telligence sources  who  reported  that 
Syria  may  be  refusing  to  participate  In 
the  Geneva  peace  conference  and  refus- 
ing to  release  a  list  of  L^raeli  nationals  it 
is  holding  because  these  prisoners  have 
been  killed  while  in  custody.  The  report 
Indicated  that  Moroccan  and  Iraqui 
soldiers  may  have  been  responsible  for 
these  new  murders. 

This  morning  I  asked  the  State  De- 
partment for  confirmation  of  these  re- 
ports. Roger  Davies,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Middle  and  Near  East  Af- 
fairs said  the  reports  were  of  "imknown 
reliability."  He  said, 

These  are  third  and  fourth  hand  reports 
and  Intelligence  sources  pick  up  these  stories 
and  pass  them  on  without  evaluation.  We 
have  no  basis  for  evaluating  them  yet. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  these  reports 
prove  groundless.  But  the  fsict  remains 
that  torture  and  murder  of  some  Israeli 
prisoners  has  already  taken  place  and 
that  Syria  has  yet  to  turn  over  to  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  a  Ust  of  the 
POW'8  it  la  holding. 


Last  Thursday  Congresswoman  Pat 
ScHROBDKR  and  I  convened  a  briefing  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  on 
the  serious  and  pressing  problem  of 
Israeli  soldiers  who  are  being  held  by 
Syria. 

The  Members  of  Congress  heard  di- 
rectly from  a  young  wife,  a  father  and  a 
mother  of  three  Israeli  soldiers  who  are 
in  Syria.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
these  three  courageous  people  know  that 
their  relatives  are  prisoners  only  because 
they  Identified  them  from  photographs 
taken  by  international  news  agencies. 

At  the  congressional  briefing  the  three 
Israeli  citizens  gave  those  attending  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  last  3  '/^  months  has 
been  like  for  them  Because  they  are  wor- 
ried about  retaliation  against  their  rela- 
tives the  families  have  requested  that 
their  names  not  be  used.  But  the  story 
they  had  to  tell  needs  no  names. 

In  the  group  wsis  the  21-year-old  wife 
of  an  Israeli  pilot  who  himself  is  only  24. 
Her  husband's  plane  was  shot  down  and 
he  was  shot  at  and  wounded  while  para- 
chuting to  the  ground.  He  is  now  ap- 
parently in  a  Damascus  hospital  but  as 
she  herself  said  "there  is  every  reason  to 
oe  worried." 

Also  describing  her  experience  was  the 
mother  of  a  young  Israeli  soldier  who  was 
captured  on  the  first  day  of  the  war.  This 
mother  said: 

I  recognized  my  son  through  a  picture  re- 
leased by  the  Syrians.  Perhaps  they  wanted 
to  show  how  superior  they  were  by  showing 
they  could  capture  Israelis.  At  flrst  I  didn't 
want  to  believe  that  It  was  my  son  but  my 
hu.oband  convinced  me  that  I  must. 

The  last  member  of  the  group  to  tell 
his  story  was  the  father  of  a  detained 
Israeli  soldier.  He  summarize  the  situa- 
tion most  eloquently  when  he  appealed  to 
all  the  Members  of  Congress.  He  said: 

This  Is  our  last  hope.  For  us  It  Is  a  human- 
itarian situation.  They  (the  Syrians)  are 
taking  themselves  out  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

For  us  In  America,  each  morning's 
newspaper  and  each  night's  news  broad- 
cast gives  us  more  information  about 
the  tragic  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  up- 
coming Geneva  talks.  Each  story  makes 
references  to  the  refusal  of  Syria  to  re- 
lease a  list  of  the  soldiers  It  is  detaining 
and  their  refusal  to  allow  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  to  examine  the  deten- 
tion facilities  or  to  begin  any  discussions 
leading  to  an  immediate  exchange  of 
wounded  prusoners. 

Today's  news  accounts  give  little  en- 
couragement that  Syria  will  release  a  list 
of  the  prisoners.  When  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  made  his  first  trip  to 
the  Middle  East  capitals  one  of  the  ele- 
ments Involved  in  getting  all  sides  to  the 
conference  table  was  an  agreement  that 
the  POW  issue  would  be  resolved.  No 
resolution  of  Uils  problem  has  yet  oc- 
curred. 

The  issue  must  be  resolved  and  we  In 
Congress  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  help. 
In  this  regard,  Representative  Marjofh 
Holt,  Representative  Pat  Schrokher,  and 
I,  who  had  all  been  to  Israel  during  the 
Thanksgiving  congressional  recess  and 
received  firsthand  information  on  this 
Issue,  circulated  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of    State    Kissinger   asking   the   United 
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states  to  introduce  a  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolution  calling  on 
Syria  to  release. a  list  of  the  prisoners, 
live  up  to  the  Geneva  Conventions  re- 
quirements allowing  the  International 
Red  Cross  to  examine  the  facilities,  and 
callmg  for  an  immediate  exchange  of 
wounded  prisoners. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  132  House 
members  signed  the  letter  to  Dr.  Kis- 
singer. At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
include  the  text  of  the  letter  and  a  list 
of  cosigners. 

Housx  or  Rephesentattves, 

Washington,  D.C. 
E*Aa  Mh.  Stoxtkri  .  As  members  of  the 
UB.  House  of  Representatives,  we  want  to 
raise  with  you  an  Issue  of  great  humanitarian 
concern  that  has  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  war  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  governments  of  Israel  and  Egypt  have 
recently  completed  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, and  it  Is  widely  recognized  that  this  ex- 
peditious action  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  prospect  for  peace  talks  be- 
tween Israel  and  Arab  nations. 

A  similar  exchange  of  prisoners  with  Syria 
has  been  proposed  by  the  government  of 
Israel.  To  date,  the  government  of  Syria  has 
not  only  refxised  to  agree  to  such  a  procedure, 
but  It  has  also  neglected  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Geneva  Convention  and  In- 
ternational law  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners.  The  government  of  Syria  has 
failed  to  provide  the  International  Red  Cross 
access  to  the  Israeli  prisoners  and  has  also 
denied  a  request  for  an  Immediate  exchange 
of  wounded  prisoners. 

The  Syrians  are  believed  to  be  holding  ap- 
proximately 125  Israeli  prisoners.  It  Is  our 
imderstandlng  that  Israel  has  given  the  Red 
Cross  a  Ust  of  approximately  360  Syrian  cap- 
tives It  Is  holding  and  has  given  this  orga- 
nlzaUon  au  opportunity  to  Inspect  prisoner 
and  hospital  facilities  and  to  Ulk  with  pris- 
oners of  Syrian  nationality. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  cause  for  great  con- 
cern as  to  the  treatment  of  Israeli  soldiers 
detained  In  Syria.  A  group  of  House  members 
which  recently  visited  Israel  was  shown  docu- 
mentation and  photographs  indicating  that 
Israeli  soldiers  captured  by  Syrian  forces  have 
been  bound,  blindfolded,  mutilated,  and  shot 
or  stabbed  to  death.  The  bodies  of  approxi- 
mately 30  Israeli  soldiers,  apparently  killed 
after  their  capture,  were  located  at  various 
sites  In  the  GoUin  Heights 

War  Is  in  Itself  tragic  and  Inhumane.  How- 
ever, there  are  well-established  law  and  In- 
ternational agreements  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  prisoners  of  war.  and  it  is  as- 
sumed that  responsible  governments  will 
honor  these  obligations. 

We,  therefore,  are  calling  on  you  to  in- 
struct the  VS.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  to  Introduce  a  Sectirlty  Council  res- 
olution asking  S'.Tla  to  fulfln' Geneva  Con- 
vention requirements  by  providing  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  with  a  list  of  prison- 
ers of  Israeli  nationality  and  permitting  the 
Red  Cross  to  contact  the  captives  and  to 
visit  POW  facilities  The  resolution  should 
al.so  call  for  an  Immediate  exchange  of 
wounded  prl.soners 

The    United    States   should    appeal    to   all 
members  of   the   UN.   Securltv  Council    re- 
gardless  of    their   position    on    the   political 
Issues   Involved   in   the   Israeli-Arab  dispute. 
to  siippcirt  such  a  resolution  on  the  erounds 
of  simple  humanlUrlanlsm  and   respect  for 
International    law     Certainly,    there    can    be 
no  doubt  that  action  by  the  U.N   on  this  is- 
sue would  be  an  important  step  toward  re- 
lieving world  tensions  and  achieving  peace. 
Sincerely. 
Patricia  Schroeder,  Bella  Abzug.  Marjorle 
Holt,  Barbara  Jordan,  Robert  O.  Tier- 
nan.  Donald  W  Rlegel,  Jr  ,  Phillip  Bur- 


ton.  Joseph  J.   Marazltl.  Dan  Daniel, 
and  Robert  A.  Roe 
Donald  E.  Young,  Benjamin  A.  GUman, 
Clarence  D.  Long,  E.  G.  Shuster.  C    V. 
Montgomery.  John  P.  Selberllng,  BUI 
Lehman,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  W.  L. 
Armstrong,  and  Ken  Gray. 
Ella    Grasso.    Robert    W.    Kastenmeler. 
FVank  J.  Brasco,  Jo.seph  M    Gaydos,  J. 
J.  Pickle,  Robert  P.  Hanrahan,  Donald 
J.  Mitchell,  William  A.  Stelger    Henry 
P.  Smith,  III.  and  Claude  Pepper. 
Thomas    P.    CNeUl,    Jr  ,    Peter    Peyser, 
Wayne  Owens,  Mendel  J.  Davis,  Nor- 
man F.  Lent,  John  J    Duncan,  Hamil- 
ton   Fish,    Jr.,    Richard    W.    Mallary, 
John  Himt,  and  Ronald  A.  Sarasln. 
Jack  Kemp,  Dick  Shoup,  Bertram  Podell, 
William   S.   Moorhead,    Dante   Pascell. 
Wayne  L.  Hays.  Herman  Badlllo,  Llndy 
Boggs.  and  oigden  Reld. 
Peter  Rodlno,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Ro- 
mano   L.    Maz7-ol1,    Edward    I.    Koch, 
Matthew    J.    Rln&ldo,    Prank    Horton, 
Harold  Collier,  Prank  Thompson,  Jr., 
Alphonzo  Bell,  and  Charles  Rose. 
Edward  Mezvlnsky.  Leo  J.  Ryan,  Robert 
P.  Drlnan,  Wm.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  Edward 
J.    Patten,    Lester    L.    Wolff,    Charles 
Vanlk,   Robert  N.   C.   Nix.   Thomas  S. 
Foley,  and  Margaret  M.  Heckler. 
Vernon  W.  Thomson,  John  H   Heinz,  m, 
Don  H.  Clausen.  Paul  Plndley,  Michael 
Harrington,   Samuel   Stratton,   Joseph 
P.  Vlgorlto,  Shirley  Chlsholm.  Angelo 
D.  Roncallo,  and  Peter  H.  R.  Preltng- 
huysen. 
James  Abdnor.  Paul   W.  Cronln.  Robert 
McEwen.    Barber    B     Conable.    Louis 
Prey,   Albert   H.    Qule.   James   W.   Sy- 
mington, Larry  Winn,  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat. 
Prank   E    Evans.   George  E.   Brown,   Jr., 
Mike   McCormack.   James  J.   Howard, 
Ronald     V.     Delums.     Jack     Brooks, 
Charles     Wilson     (Texas).     John     M. 
Murphy.   Elizabeth   Holtzman,   Robert 
Price,  and  Joseph  G    Mlnt<!h. 
Jerome    R.    Waldle.    Dominlck    Daniels, 
John   Breckinridge.   Gerry   E    Studds, 
Sidney  R.  Yates,  Pete  Stark,  Sam  Gib- 
bons, Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes.   Patsy  T.   Mink,  and  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga. 
Daniel  J.  Flood.  Lloyd  Meeds.  Marvin  L. 
Ksch.  Gene  Synder.  Samuel  H.  Young. 
John   N.    Erlenbom.    William   R,   Cot- 
ter.   Don    Praser.    WUIIam    S.    Cohen, 
Alan   Steelman,   and   Edward  R    Roy- 
bal 
Joshua  Ellberg.  Clair  W.  Burgener,  Pete 
Du    Pont     Joel    Prttchard.    Robert    J. 
Huber.  WUUam  J    Keating.  Geoj^je  M 
O'Brien,    John    B     Anderson.    Walter 
Pauntroy,  Thomas   Rees    and   Charles 
B.  Range! 

It  Is  quit-e  evident  that  this  i.=;  a  serious 
problem.  The  .=;afety  and  well-being  of  In- 
dividuals 1.'=  at  stake  The  Syrians  by  not 
releasing  the  names  of  tho."^e  captured 
are  causing  unnecessary  hardship  for 
tha^^e  families  concerned.  It  is  my  sln- 
cerest  wish.  Mr  Speaker,  that  before 
Congress  adioums  and  before  we  enter  a 
New  Year,  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  re- 
solve this  situation. 


SELECT  L.^BOR  CH.^IRM.AN  INTOO- 
DUCES  BILL  TO  OUTL.\W  AIRLINES 
MUTUAL  AID  PACT 

The  SPE,^KER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
pre\-lous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  DAi>nxLs)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  DOMINTCK  V.  D.^NIELS.  Mr, 
Speaker,   It   is   axiomatic   that   a   strike 


rarely  helps  either  labor  or  management. 
If  it  lasts  any  time  it  is  rare  that  gains 
equal  the  loss  in  wages  and  profit  that 
are  part  and  parcel  of  any  protracted 
strike. 

Certainly  nothing  is  gained  by  encour- 
aging one  side  to  assume  a  hard  nosed 
posture  and  avoid  reaching  agreement. 
Such  a  device  is  the  so-called  mutual  aid 
agreement  under  which  airlines  not  be- 
ing struck  c.-in  provide  financial  aid  to  an 
airline  whose  employees  are  engaged  in 
a  strike.  Obviously  this  discourages  the 
spirit  of  collective  bargaining.  For  this 
reason  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to- 
day to  terminate  the  mutual  aid 
agreement. 


"CHE.'^P  SHOT"  AT  AF  BOOMERANGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  DA\'IS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  of  money  bills  in 
the  millions  and  billions  of  dollars,  a 
figure  like  $100,000  does  not  stand  out 
ver>-  far.  While  this  figure  is  small,  I  am 
sure  the  newspaper,  TV.  radio  media 
would  quickly  seize  such  a  figure  if  they 
could  prove  it  had  been  taxpayers'  money 
which  has  been  wantonly  squandered. 
Furthermore,  the  crime  uould  be  ccn:- 
pounded  if  it  were  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  unfortimate  enough  to  be 
responsible. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  $100,000  has 
been  wasted — wantonly  squandered — 
and  there  is  not  one  cr>-  from  the  media, 
not  one  outraged  editorial,  not  one  bold 
headline  decrying  this  affront  to  justice. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the 
press  fraternity  is  the  cause  of  the  waste 
could  be  the  reason  the  story  has  been 
muzzled. 

I  certainly  believe  in  "freedom  of  the 
press,"  but  this  does  not  include  the  be- 
lief that  journalists  can  be  irresponsible 
in  their  methods.  I  also  do  not  believe  a 
newspaper,  even  a  major  daily  Uke  the 
Washington  Post,  has  the  right  to  pub- 
lish a  sensational  charge  and  then  Ignore 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  check  out  to 
truth.  The  foUowlng  article  by  Col.  R.  D. 
Heinl,  Jr..  a  writer  with  the  Detroit  News, 
more  than  bears  out  this  belief.  I  offer  it 
now  for  you  and  mj-  colleagues. 

"CHXAP    SHOT"    AT    AF    BOOMOLANCS 

(By  Col.  R.  D.  Helnl,  Jr..  USMC   iRet.)  \ 

Washington.— The  kind  of  a  bum  rap  the 
armed  forces  are  accustomed  to  getting  from 
the  media  could  hardly  be  more  forcefully 
exemplified  than  In  a  recent  case  of  Jovir- 
nallstic  malpractice  Involving  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  VS.  Air  Force. 

Last  Aug.  15.  In  a  Page  One  story,  the  Post 
alleged  that  authorities  at  Charleston  Air 
Force  Base  in  South  Carolina  had  secreUy 
buried  "thousands  of  dollars  worth"  of  costly 
gear  In  the  base  dump  and  a  nearby  pond  to 
fool  a  team  of  visiting  Inspectors. 

Crediting  au  official  of  the  base  employes' 
union.  Post  reporter  William  Claiborne  listed 
'electronic  equipment,  aircraft  parts  and 
other  new  usable  equipment  ...  27  rolls  of 
stalr.less  steel  cable,  new  and  used  engine 
parts,  printed  electrical  circuits,  scores  of 
cans  of  paint,  desks,  chairs  and  file  cabinets, 
new  shower  stalls,  transistor*  and  new  OI 
cans." 
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All  these  and  more  the  Poet  reported,  had 
for  reaaona  never  altogether  clear  been 
burled   or  dumped   In  the  pond. 

Claiborne's  41  column-lnchee  lon^  story 
wa«  headed:  "Cleanup  or  Cover-up?  Supplies 
Burled  In  Dump  Prior  to  Inspection."  The 
piece  was  syndicated  by  the  Lcb  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Service  and.  as 
nolght  be  expected,  generated  Instant  fallout 
from  Indignant  readers. 

Picking  up  the  cry,  the  LA  Times  edito- 
rialized: "PunlHhment  Is  In  Order  .  .  .  The 
best  way  to  stop  this  needless  waste  would 
be  to  start  punishing  the  officers  who  gave 
the  orders." 

That  reaction  of  the  LA  Times  to  what — 
from  Claiborne's  story — seemed  to  be  In- 
credible brass-hat  stupidity  spoke  typically 
for  news  and  electronic  media  across  the 
country. 

At  Charleston,  however,  the  reaction  that 
mattered  most  was  a  storm-front  of  investi- 
gators and  Inspectors  that  swept  down  on 
the  base  amd  Its  commander.  Brig.  Oen.  R  L. 
Moeller. 

The  day  the  Post's  story  ran,  the  deputy 
Inspector-general  of  the  Air  Force,  a  mkjor 
general.  Jetted  down  from  Washington  to 
direct  a  probe  already  launched  by  the  in- 
spector-general. Military  Airlift  Command 
(Who  had  flown  In  from  Illlnolsi.  Backing 
the  inspectors  was  a  task  force  from  the  Air 
Porce  Office  of  Special  Investigation. 

For  four  days  sleuths  and  Inspectors  took 
sworn  testimony  from  every  known  source 
for  Claiborne's  article.  Marshaling  an  array 
of  earth-moving  equipment,  they  dug  and 
sifted  the  entire  dump  and  even  drained 
the  pond. 

Examined  on  oath  In  the  presence  of  union 
representatives,  employes  named  by  the  Poet 
denied  words  put  in  their  mouths  by  report- 
er Claiborne,  or.  In  one  partlcxilar  regarding 
electrical  equipment,  said  he  bad  misunder- 
stood. 

Dump  and  pond  proved  barren.  Although, 
m  the  words  of  CBS-News  reporter  David 
Henderson,  who  Aimed  the  dig,  "they  dug  up 
the  entire  dump."  the  recovery  amounted 
to  one  scraper-blade,  a  few  runway  sweeper 
brushes,  nine  old  QI  cans,  several  moldy 
mattreaees  and  30  sacks  of  damaged  fertilizer. 
The  four  days'  probing,  trenching  and 
pumping  that  produced  this  meager  return 
was  carried  out  under  the  eyes  of  CBS  (which 
gave  up  on  the  story),  local  reporters  and 
wire-service  men  who  stayed  to  the  end. 

The  only  reporter  who  didn't  stay  for  the 
dig  was  from  the  Washington  Post  On 
Aug  14.  soon  after  Oen  Moeller  had  already 
started  excavation,  Claiborne  as  he  admitted, 
announced  he  had  a  plane  reeervatlon  to 
make."  and  departed  for  Washington  where 
his  article  started  so  much  trouble  next 
morning.  (Aaked  why  he  had  not  stayed  to 
watch  the  diggings  which  would  prove  or 
disprove  his  story  Claiborne  replied.  "They 
dldnt  decide  to  dig  untu  they  knew  I  had 
plane  reservations  and   had   to  leave.") 

MoeUer  tells  it  differently  "I  told  Clai- 
borne." he  stated,  we're  digging  this  whole 
thing  up  and  I  can  get  you  a  comfortable 
chair  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  you 
can  w»tch  this  entire  dump  being  dug  irp." 
One  who  did  stay  was  Henderson  from 
CBS-News.  "We  simply  couldnt  back  up  the 
Poet  story  ■•  Henderson  said  afterward,  a  fact, 
he  added,  that  gave  him  problems  with  New 
York,  which  insisted  to  the  end  that  If  It 
was  Page  One  Washington  Poet  it  had  to  be 
■o 

When  nothing  more  was  left  to  dig.  drain 
or  investigate,  the  wire  services  duly  re- 
ported negative  resuiu,  as  well  as  official 
exoneration  of  Oen.  Moeller  and  tb«  fact 
that  Air  Force  headquarters  allowed  the  base 
to  retain  its  original  rating  as  best  such 
command. 
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Neither  the  Post  nor  LA  Times  could  And 
that  they  ran  any  wire-service  stories  that 
would  have  balanced  the  Poet's  original  un- 
fair report.  Having  launched  a  sensational 
story  with  highly  adverse  national  reverbera- 
tion for  the  Air  Force,  the  Post  undertook  no 
foUow-up  and  dropped  the  story  as  did 
the  LA  Times, 

(On  Nov.  30,  over  three  months  late,  the 
Post,  belatedly  aware  of  Inadequacies  in 
Claiborne's  story,  ran  a  grudging,  d«eply 
burled  report  that  Air  Force  Izispector-gen- 
erals  had  cleared  the  base  but  gave  no  hint 
of  this  nonstory's  original  Insubstantlallty. 

Of  all  radio-TV  stations  that  ran  the 
dump  story  nationwide,  only  KMOX-TV  (St. 
Louis)  Is  known  to  have  given  the  Air  Force 
time  to  refute  the  original  charges  had  been 
demolished. 

Claiborne  nevertheless  stands  by  his  story. 
"I  think  the  Air  Force  got  a  fair  shake."  he 
Insists. 

One  party  who  did  not  get  a  fair  shake  on 
the  Posts  expose"  was  the  taxpayer.  Cost- 
ing out  the  thousands  of  gallons  of  now- 
scarce  jet  fuel  wasted  In  Aylng  investigators 
from  Washington  and  Illinois,  travel-ex- 
penses and  per  diem  for  them  and  air  crews, 
aircraft  operating  coats,  thousands  of  man- 
hours'  labor  and  investigation,  heavy  equip- 
ment tied  up  and  all  other  charges  associated 
with  the  probe.  Oen.  Moeller  glumly  put  the 
total  at  "cloae  to  $100,000." 

What  the  irresponsible  reportorlal  caper 
may  have  cost  the  Armed  Forces  other  than 
In  dollars  Is  Intangible  and,  therefore 
Incalculable. 

On  the  part  of  the  U£  Air  Force,  a  proud 
and  competent  service  victimized  by  the 
Post's  cheap  shot.  It  Is  worse  than  incalcul- 
able: it  Is  unforgivable. 


HEARING  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CO- 
ALITION FXDR  HUMAN  NEEDS  AND 
BUDGET  PRIORITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  re- 
cent trip  to  my  district.  I  attended  a  spe- 
cial hearing  sponsored  by  the  Coalition 
for  Human  Needs  anc'  Budget  Priorities. 
The  purpose  of  this  hearing  was  to  hear 
testlmonj-  from  many  individuals,  who 
represent  a  variety  of  community  pro- 
grams, concerning  the  functioning  of 
their  program  within  the  community  and 
the  Impact  of  Federal  funding,  priorities, 
and  policies  on  the  program  s  effective- 
ness 

I  was  very  impressed  by  the  dedication 
and  involvement  of  the  many  individ- 
uals who  participated  In  the  hearing 
The  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  testimony  presented  should  be 
of  great  Interest  to  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  unmet  social  needs  at  the 
graasroots  level  and  the  necessary  st«ps 
that  must  be  taken  to  meet  these  needs 
at  the  Federal  level. 

The  hearing  was  divided  Into  a  number 
of  subject  areas  each  represented  by  a 
variety  of  organizations  and  groups.  I 
have  prepared  as  sximmary  of  the  views 
preswited  at  the  hearing  I  attended,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  this  with  my  col- 
leagues. Director  of  the  hearing  was  Alice 
Paine  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  Chairing  the  meeting  was 
Roberta  Byrd  Barr.  principal  of  Lincoln 
High  School  In  Seattle. 


J.  socLLL  jTjsncK  Fos  rTHKic  MiKoamxs. 

TOtJTH    AND    WOtCXN 

Patricia  Kemlghan  Feminist  Coordinat- 
ing Council.  Ms  Kemlghan  singled  out  fed- 
eral fundmg  cutbacks  In  child  catc.  health 
care,  and  legal  servieH  for  parLlcular  crit- 
icism as  to  their  negative  impact  on  women. 
She  cited  recent  legislation  that  requires  wel- 
fare mothers  to  work  while  at  the  same  time 
funds  for  day  care  are  cutback  Health  care 
for  Infants  and  mothers  in  this  area  '.s  in- 
adequate as  evidenced  by  the  fact  '.hat  the 
dlpthena  rate  in  Seattle  Is  the  highest  In  the 
nation.  WhUe  60  t^  of  Legal  Services  clients 
are  women,  funds  are  being  cutback  and 
Legal  Services  is  currently  threatened  with  a 
proposed  prohibition  against  advocating 
changes  In  legislation  or  government  policies. 
This,  coupled  with  cutbikcks  which  virtually 
eliminated  the  Women's  Rights  Office,  will 
result  m  a  great  reduction  of  effective  ad- 
vocacy of  women's  rights. 

Eddie  Rye:  Executive  Director.  Central 
Area  Motivation  Program.  Mr  Rye  stressed 
the  lack  of  funds  and  the  overabundance  of 
red  tape  and  paperwork.  He  is  particularly 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  funds  for  on- 
going youth  programs  and  He€Ml  Start  pro- 
grams, which  have  been  taken  over  by  King 
Coimty  since  the  demise  of  the  Seaitle-Klng 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Board  He 
does  not  feel  that  we  should  or  can  look  to 
the  public  schools  to  solve  all  Juvenile  prob- 
lems. He  had  expected  that  revenue  sharing, 
with  Its  Implied  increase  In  local  control  over 
how  public  funds  are  used,  would  mean  that 
more  funds  would  be  avaUable  for  these  pro- 
grams, but  this  has  not  happened.  He  called 
for  greater  citizen  participation  In  decisions 
regarding  the  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds. 

S.     XDUCATION 

Carol  Rlchman:  Central  Seattle  Commu- 
nity Council  Federation  Ms  Rlchman  is  con- 
cerned about  reduced  levels  of  federal  fund- 
ing, and  stressed  the  changing  and  expand- 
ing role  of  education  in  today's  society. 
There  is  a  need  for  greater  equality  of  edu- 
cation for  mmorltles  and  the  disadvantaged, 
and  more  attempts  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  youth,  particularly  problems  relat- 
ing to  alcohol,  drugs,  and  criminal  offenses. 
Increased  financial  aid  and  student  loans 
for  higher  education  are  also  needed.  She 
feels  It  is  necessary  now  for  federal  programs 
and  admmistratlon  to  be  reviewed  and  re- 
evaluated In  order  to  make  them  more  effi- 
cient, responsive  and  accountable.  In  con- 
clusion, she  urged  the  setting  of  policy  and 
guidelines  at  the  national  level,  but  Imple- 
mentation at  the  lowest  possible  level. 

Milton  Karr:  Councu  on  Planning  Affili- 
ates. Mr.  Karr  foctised  on  the  problems  of 
"wandering  youth  " — which  In  Its  current 
magnitude  is  a  relatively  modem  problem — 
and  the  alienation  and  almlessness  of  a  high 
proportion  of  them.  He  urged  Congressional 
action  in  three  areas: 

1)  Hostels  and  similar  accommodations  for 
youth  should  be  provided  across  the  coun- 
try, as  has  been  done  in  many  other  coun- 
tries 

2)  Legislation  sponsored  by  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  to  provide  housing  and  services  for 
runaway  youth  should  be  passed  Mr  Karr 
stressed  the  Increasing  magnitude  of  this 
problem  In  the  Seattle  area,  and  the  Increas- 
ing number  of  young  women  In  this  group. 
In  19fl7  the  Seattle  Police  Department  had 
runaway  reports  on  869  yovmgsters;  In  1972 
the  number  had  risen  to  3348 

3  I  LegUlative  action  u  needed  to  increase 
employment  opportunities  for  youth  He 
cited  the  high  unemployment  rate  among 
youth  According  to  the  1970  census,  29  4% 
of  high  school  graduates  are  out  of  school 
and  out  of  work.  Among  black  female  grad- 
uates, the  percentage  is  57  e"".  More  oppor- 
tunitlee  for  significant  work  must  be  found, 
and  he  suggesto  a  federal  program  that  would 
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enable  youth  to  participate  In  the  designing 
of  their  own  work  projects. 

June  Shlmakawa  Special  Counseling  in 
Continuation  Schf»l  Ms.  Shlmakawa  is  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  teenage  par- 
ents Contraceptives  and  abortion  liberaliza- 
tion have  reduced  the  number  of  unwanted 
pregnancies,  but  the  percentage  of  young 
people  In  this  position  la  Increasliig  Nation- 
wide there  are  600. (X)0  teenage  mothers  and 
80'*  keep  their  children  The  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  has  in  the 
past  supported  programs  in  this  area,  but 
these  have  now  bee:i  cutback  She  feels  that 
an  Ideal  way  of  reaching  these  people  is 
through  the  education  system,  but  to  do  so 
effectively  funding  Is  needing  on  a  stable, 
continuing  basis. 

3.  EMPLOTMrNT 

Ed  Good:  former  Executive  Director. 
Seattle  Joint  Manpower  Board  Mr  Crood  is 
very  critical  of  the  lack  of  a  national  man- 
power policy  and  focus  the  bureaucratic 
duplication  and  proliferation  of  administra- 
tive agencies  aid  lines  of  authority  He  cited 
statistics  to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for 
concerted  federal  action  there  are  85.000 
poor  or  near-poor  in  the  Seattle-Everett  area, 
and  only  12.000  of  these  are  being  reached  by 
existing  manpower  services  Between  Octo- 
ber 1972  and  October  1973,  unemployment 
In  this  area  was  reduced  .1'^,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  manpower  budget  was  re- 
duced 21  %.  In  this  area,  outside  of  the  aero- 
space sector,  only  lOOO  new  Jobs  are  created 
yearly. 

WUma  Ooss:  Klnatechltapl  Indian  T>ro- 
gram.  Ms.  Ooss  points  out  that  Indians  are 
the  "minority  of  all  minorities  and  that 
existing  employment  plans  for  this  area 
exclude  them.  There  is  currently  a  65%  un- 
employment rate  among  Indians  Programs 
to  reduce  this  percentage  must  Include  edu- 
cation and  on-the-job  training  programs  to 
bring  up  skills,  and  efforts  to  deal  with  alco- 
holism problems,  a  major  barrier  to  employ- 
ment among  Indians 

Arron  Balr:  Client.  Renton  Vocational 
Technical  Institute  Mr  Balr  gave  his  f)er- 
aonal  testimony  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
adult  vocational  training  he  has  experienced 
and  the  need  to  expand  the  program  to  reach 
more  people  He  quit  school  in  the  eth 
grade  and  wa-s  a  well-paid  truck  driver  until 
he  had  an  accident  and  was  laid  up  for  two 
years  He  Is  highly  motivated  and  anxious 
to  take  advantage  of  the  schooling  now 
available  to  him.  and  he  beUeves  other  adults 
In  his  program  feel  the  same. 

4.  HOtrSINC 

Josephine  Osby  Seattle  Housing  Develop- 
ment. Ms.  Osby  stressed  the  shortage  of 
housing  In  thU  area  for  low  income  families. 
The  235  home  ownership  program  has  had  Its 
funds  frozen  by  the  Administration  since 
January  1973.  and  leased  housing  is  currently 
available  only  for  families  of  five  or  more' 
While  there  are  currently  3000-4000  vacant 
houses  In  this  area  that  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
most  are  too  expensive  for  low  Income  fam- 
ilies In  addition,  there  Is  no  funding  for  a 
minor  home  repair  program,  and  this  Is 
essential. 

Donna  L Instead :  Board  Member.  Klna- 
techltapl Indians.  According  to  Ms  Llnstead, 
Indians  have  the  worst  economic  plight  of 
any  U.S.  group,  and  there  is  an  immediate 
nesd  for  an  emergency  housing  program  for 
Indians  in  urban  areas  The  Indian  life  style 
makes  them  mobile,  and  when  they  find 
themselves  In  an  urban  area  cut  off  from 
their  tribe,  they  often  do  not  know  where  to 
go  for  assistance  Her  group  is  currently  run- 
ning a  volunteer  housing  program,  but  there 
is  a  real  need  for  a  more  permanent  program 
for  both  general  and  short  term  housing.  A 
permanent   Indian   housing   advisory   board 
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should   be  organized  and   staffed   In   Seattle 
with  a  listing  and  referral  system. 

Dick  Mclver  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  OfOclals.  Mr  Mclver 
stressed  the  urgent  need  for  passage  of  the 
Communlly  Development  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  legislation,  which  must  include  a 
hold  harmless  provision  for  Mode!  Cities 
funds,  by  fiscal  year  1975,  or  some  Interim 
funding  There  must  be  more  funding  for 
a  redevelopment  program  In  the  housing  area, 
especially  for  the  Central  Area  where  Impact 
funding  Is  needed  for  the  rejuvenation  of 
existing  housing 

Don  Krum  Puget  Sound  Governmental 
Conference  and  Low  Income  Housing  Coali- 
tion Mr,  Kram  Is  very  crltlcaj  of  what  he 
termed  a  drastic  cutback  In  the  low  income 
housing  p.-ograms^y  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion The  Seattle  Housing  Authority  could 
currently  flu  6000  additional  units  for  the 
elderly  alone  To  participate  In  the  private 
housing  market  In  this  area,  a  famllv  must 
have  at  least  a  salary  of  $13,000  In  the  face 
of  a  record  defen.se  budget,  and  higher  cor- 
porate profits,  national  budget  priorities 
must  be  reorganized  to  better  meet  human 
needs. 

6.    COMMUKITT     DITVZLOPltXITT/SOClAI.    SIKVICkS 

Don  NorwDod  King  County  Youth  Action 
Councu.  Mr  Norwoods  program  currently 
depends  on  O  E  O  funding  for  their  U  youth 
service  agencies  and  20  job  training  poel- 
tlons.  As  O.E©.  is  phased  out  he  Is  afraid 
that  they  will  not  be  alxe  to  find  continuing 
funding.   In  spite  of   revenue   sharing. 

Carl  Fisher:  Center  for  Addiction  Services. 
Mr.  Fisher's  agency  is  the  umbrella  agency 
for  addiction  help  groups  Thev  are  stli: 
seeing  70-100  clients  per  month  and  heroLn 
Is  the  major  problem  He  is  afraid  that  be- 
cause the  Immediate  driig  sca.'-e  is  gone  the 
concern  Is  gone  and  funds  are  be:ng  c.,i  back 
He  Is  particularly  concerned  about  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Inccane  Prcvram,  under 
which  addicts  will  be  excluded'  from  dlsa- 
bUlty.  He  Is  afraid  that  under  the  new  reg- 
ulations, an  addict  must  be  made  physicaUy 
sick  before  he  can  be  served 


6      MIVTAL    HEALTH 

James  Becker  Chairman  Kings  County 
Mental  Health  Board  Mr  Becker  indicated 
that  funding  for  mental  health  progTam5  m 
this  area  \s  running  out  Mental  health  is  not 
being  funded  under  special  revenue  sharing 
and  demand.',  t^-r  their  services  is  increasing' 

Bemadlne  Mathlson  Hlghllne-West  Seat- 
tle Mental  Health  Center  Ms  Mathlaon's 
center  has  served  J>0O0  client.^  m  four  years 
but  now  are  facing  loss  of  ^mdlng  through 
Administration  lmp<:>undmer,t  and  what  was 
termed  a  reversal  of  federal  policies  She  sees 
an  Increased  demand  for  their  services  and 
the  need,  f-.r  example,  of  a  24-hoiu-  emergency 
treatment  center  However,  funding  is  not 
currently  available 

LorettA  Flesrh  Client  Hlghl'ne-Weist  Se- 
attle MentAl  Health  C<-nter  Ms  Flesoh  gave 
her  persona!  testimony  as  to  the  help  she 
received  when  she  was  going  through  a  pe- 
riod of  emotional  problems  She  1^  extremely 
grateful  for  what  the  center  was  able  to  do 
for  her. 

7.  BtTDcrr  i»BioRrTrr8 
Robert  Doupe  National  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers,  Mr  Doupe  L<^  ertarmelv  critical 
of  the  Nixon  .^dmlnlstrhtlon  s  priorities  and 
cutbacks  and  characterized  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  as  misguided,  deceptive,  stingy  and 
hearUess  The  upshot  of  revenue  sharing 
he  feels,  is  that  social  programs  suffer  He  U 
cntlcal  of  federal  cutbacks  in  fr.ndlng  far 
a  variety  of  social  programs  in  thU  area  and 
outlined  Jive  proposals  for  which  he  tiiged 
Oongresslonal  support: 

(1)  Restoration  of  budget  cuts  In  health, 
welfare,  educaUon,  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment. 

(2)  Passage  of  new  legislation  such  as  the 


social  services  amendments  sponsored  by 
Senator  Mondaie  the  National  HealtJQ 
-Vet,  the  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Act.  and  the  Child  Development  Act 

I  3  I  Creation  of  the  necessary  Congression- 
al coalition  to  override  the  President  s  vetoes 
of  Important  legislation 

4  I    Tax  reform  to  close  loopholes  and  cor- 
rect the  present  unfair  schedule  of  taxation. 

'5i  Redirection  of  excessive  military 
spending  to  social  needs. 

Jerry  Sharp:  Washington  Federation  of 
SUte  Employees  Local  843  Mr  Sharp  pointed 
to  the  gap  between  the  AQmlnistratio-  s 
rhetoric  and  the  actual  impact  on  social 
needs  at  the  grassroots  level  He  does  not 
feel  that  revenue  sharing  is  meeting  the 
needs  which  exist  and  social  programs  must 
receive  a  higher  national  prlorltv.  He  urges 
passage  of  social  sen-ic*s  legislation  K>on- 
soped  by  Senator  Mondaie.  S   2526 

Thorun  Robel  Seattle  Women  Act  for 
Peace  and  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Ju.stlce 
Ms  Robe]  attended  the  recent  World  Con- 
gress for  Peace,  held  m  Moscow,  She  feels 
that  peaceful  coexistence  Is  both  possible 
and  essential,  and  universal  disarmament  la 
a  major  goal. 

8      LEGAL    SZEVTCXfi 

Rita  Galer  Director,  Seattle  Legal  Serv-lces 
.Ms  Gaier  stressed  the  necessity  of  roalntatn- 
ing  a  vUble  legal  services  program  If  there  is 
to  be  equal  justice  under  the  law  without 
.-^gard  to  wealth,  power  or  privilege  It  Is 
essential  that  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Bill  be  passed  without  the  crip- 
pling floor  amendment*  added  m  the  House 
She  supports  the  version  of  this  legislation 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee  There 
must  be  no  restrictions  as  to  the  legal  ac- 
tions that  can  be  taken  in  the  cases  of  the 
poor  by  the  LegaJ  Services  attorneys 

John  Darrah  Director,  Seattle  Pub'lc  De- 
fender Office  The  Seattle  Public  De'fender 
program  has  been  a  m.cxlel  one,  but  now  their 
funding  Is  being  reduced  and  thev  are  being 
forced  to  cutback  Mr  Darrah  sUfssed  that 
It  is  essential  to  have  a  program  for  defense 
that  balances  the  prosecution  if  there  is  to 
be  Justice  under  our  system. 

8      XKIRCT    ALLOC  ATIOK 

Chip  Marshall  There  l.s  an  energy  crisis 
and  Mr.  Marshall  Is  concerned  that  fuel  costs 
wui  be  so  high  that  the  poor  will  be  priced 
out  of  the  market  He  also  feels  that  the 
crisis  Is  producmg  fear  among  the  public 
which  the  Administration  is  trying  to  manip- 
ulate Watergate  Illustrates  the  abu.se  of 
power  when  it  Is  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  He  opposes  stronglv  giving  sweep- 
ing^ unilateral  powers  to  the  President  re- 
garding energy  allocation  What  we  need  are 
positive  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis 

10,    STMMAnON 

r^.^'^x^''   Hundley      Director,    Seattle    Model 
City   Program.   There   are   numerous    federal 
programs  that   have   been   designed   to   meet 
.he  needs  of  the  people  and  these  have  most- 
ly  come   from   the   Congress    However    there 
is  a  need  for  funding  to  continue  the   basic 
services  as  the  needs  have  not  vet  been  met 
If    improvements    cad    occur    m    these    pro- 
grams.  Mr    Hundley   calls   for   modifications 
and    mnovauons,    but    not    the    "meat    ax  " 
Congress  needs  to  work  to  bring  about  a  re- 
organization of  federal  budget  priorities   and 
this  has  not  been  done    He  sees  the  counu-r 
approaching  another  crisis  as  social  programs 
«-.nd  down  and  end    Pnr  example    80  people 
have  been  laid  off  from  M.-xle!  Cltl«.  -^-  date 
and  20  projects  have  been  closed  down    The 
EEA    program    ends    L-.    December    1873     U 
something  does  not  happen  to  meet  the  newls 
which  exist  and  reverse  the  current  process, 
Mr.  Hundley  fears  a  return  to  the  earlier" 
crisis  period  of  the   1960's  when  there  were 
riots,  burnings  and  bombings  In  the  fact  of 
frustration. 
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HEARINGS  BEGIN  ON  BAYH-DRINAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  LOWER  THE  AGE  AT  WHICH 
INDIVIDUALS  MAY  COME  TO 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Masschusetts  'Mr  DriKan)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, held  hearings  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Bath. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, and  m>self,  designed  to  re- 
duce the  age  for  eligibility  m  the  Senate 
and  the  House  from  30  to  27.  and  25  to 
22  years,  respectively. 

I  testified  at  those  hearings,  and  am 
pleased  at  this  time  to  insert,  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues,  my  testi- 
mony In  the  Rbcoro  I  am  also  pleased 
to  Insert  the  excellent  testimony  of  Sen- 
ator Birch  Bath  on  thLs  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  In  his  testimony. 
Senator  Bayh  states: 

In  the  10  years  I  hare  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments.  I  have  seen  few  pro- 
posals supported  by  such  compelling  logic 
and  reason  as  this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  be  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  shortly  after  the  re- 
cess. This  morning,  Russell  D  Hemen- 
way.  national  director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress, 
testified,  on  behalf  of  his  organization, 
in  support  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Hemenway 
will  also  appear  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Karl  Rove,  natlonsil  chairman  of 
the  college  Republicans,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Larry  Friedman,  president  of  the  U.S. 
National  Student  Association,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Schollenberger.  a  well-Informed 
student  from  Wooster.  Ohio  also  testi- 
fied 

The  text  of  Senator  Bath's  and  my 
own  testimony  follows: 

Tbstimont  or  RosraT  P.  D«n»4ic 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  begin  formally 
what  I  hope  will  be  an  historic  succession 
of  events  leading  to  the  ratification  of  an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  The  dlstlnputshed  Chairman 
of  this  Subcommittee.  Senator  Birch  Bayh. 
and  I  have  Jointly  Introduced  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  that 
.American  citizens  may  be  eligible  to  become 
Memtjers  of  the  House  of  Repreaentattvee  If 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  33.  rather  than 
35  as  the  Constitution  now  requires,  and  may 
be  eligible  to  become  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  upon  attaining  the  age  of  37. 
rather  than  the  present  required  age  of  30 
years 

My  enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  this 
Amendment  is  enhanced  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  hold  bearings  on  this  very  same 
Amendment  when  the  93rd  Congresa  recon- 
venes for  \^  3nd  Session.  I  shall  have  the 
honor  to  preside  at  those  hearings  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  which  I  am  a  member 


There  are  many  reasons  why  I  propoae  ttUa 
Amendment,  but  the  principal  reason  Is  to 
permit  the  young  people  of  the  United  States 
to  participate  as  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators in  the  formation  of  the  policies  by 
which  all  Americans  wUl  be  governed.  I  look 
upon  the  exclusion  of  young  people  as  both 
arbitrary  and  unwise. 

The  people  of  America  took  only  a  few 
months  to  ratify  the  lowering  of  the  voting 
age  from  31  to  18  years.  Although  Congress 
delayed  this  particular  measure  for  several 
years,  the  people  demonstrated  their  readi- 
ness to  act.  They  know  that  the  young  people 
In  this  country  deserved  the  right  to  vote 
at  the  age  of  18,  because  young  people  were 
adequately  prepared  aud  sufficiently  mature 
to  exercise  the  franchise  lysponslbUlty. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
Congress  and  the  p>ecple  of  the  United  States, 
having  lowered  the  voting  age  which  had 
been  set  by  the  founding  fathers,  will  fol- 
low this  course,  and  provide  that  the  ages  of 
35  and  30  set  forth  In  the  Constitution  as 
requirements  for  membership  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  respectively,  should  be  com- 
parably lowered  by  three  years. 

Some  might  argue  that  any  American  cltl- 
ren  should  be  eligible  to  run  for  the  House 
or  the  Senate  If  he  or  she  has  attained  the 
age  of  31  or  even  18.  The  Amendment  which 
the  distinguished  Chairman.  Senator  Bayh. 
and  I  propose,  however,  does  not  seek  any 
alteration  of  the  logical  symmetry  of  the 
Constitutional  pattern,  but  only  seeks  to 
bring  the  age  at  which  a  p>er8on  can  t>ecome 
a  Member  of  Congress  into  line  with  the 
new  age  at  which  young  people  may  become 
voters. 

I  believe  that  the  Amendment  which  we 
propose  today  wUl  have  a  great  Impact  on 
the  perception  of  and  participation  In  gov- 
ernment of  mUliooB  of  young  people  who 
now  constitute  that  half  of  the  nation  whose 
average  age  is  under  37  jrears  This  Amend- 
ment will  say  to  those  35  million  young  peo- 
ple who  received  the  franchise  under  the 
Twenty-SUth  Amendment  that  we  not  only 
want  them  to  participate  as  voters  In  our 
democracy,  but  we  also  want  them  to  aspire 
while  they  are  stUl  young  adults  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  Amendment  does  nothing  to 
alter  the  minimum  age  requirement  of  35 
years  required  by  Article  n.  Section  1  of  the 
Constitution  for  any  (>erson  to  l)e  eligible  for 
the  office  of  President  The  distinguished 
Chairman,  Senator  Bayh.  and  I  ixith  feel 
that  the  minimum  age  for  the  Presidency 
presents  separate  cotLslderatlons.  It  Is  our 
Judgment  that  the  citizens  of  America 
should  be  able  to  vote  on  the  minimum  ages 
required  for  Brfembers  of  Congress  without 
having  this  question  Joined  with  the  altera- 
tion of  a  Constitutional  prerequisite  for  the 
Presidency. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  ages  of  35  and  30  as  these  are 
found  In  the  Conatltutlon.  and  then  discuss 
the  age  limits  In  the  50  states  as  well  as  In 
foreign  nations. 

LTGISLATTVX    HISTOtT    WHICH   FOB  MS   THE    BASTS 

or  THE  ormiMrNATioi*  to  trai  *ors  25  and 
10  AS  PBCBxqinsmn  fob  CLiciBii.rrr  to  the 

CONCBXSS 

The  seven  principal  contemporary  and  his- 
torical descriptions  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention — thoee  of  Elliot.  Farand,  Hunt. 
Preacott.  Story.  Tucker,  and  the  PederaUst 
Papen — reveal  little  of  the  underlying  rea- 
sons for  the  age  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  On  lufay  39.  1787,  it  was  de- 
cided that  Senators  should  be  of  a  definite 
minimum  age  On  June  13.  1787.  a  Motion  to 
Strike  that  Reaolutlon  failed  by  a  vote  of 
6  to  3  Massachusetts.  New  York,  Deleware, 
Maryland.  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  fa- 
vored an  age  limitation,  whUe  Connecticut, 
New  Jeraey  and  Pennsylvania  did  not.  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  were  divided. 


On  June  33  a  motion  to  aet  the  age  of  35 

as  a  qualification  for  membership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  carried  by  a  divided 
vote  of  7  to  3.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolltia  axul 
South  Carolina  favored  the  36-year  limita- 
tion whUe  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and 
Georgia  were  against  it,  with  New  York 
divided. 

Prom  the  foregoing  legislative  history.  It 
is  very  clear  that  the  writers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  no  overwhelming  consensus 
among  themselves  about  the  age  limitations 
of  25  and  30  which  finally  were  inserted  into 
the  Constitution.  At  no  time  during  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  the  idea  ex- 
tensively considered  that  either  house  ought 
to  have  no  age  limit  Nor  is  there  any  in- 
dication that  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  ever  debated  the  question 
whether  the  House  and  the  Senate  should 
have  the  same  or  different  age  limits.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  States,  in  their  ratification  pro- 
ceedings, gave  the  matter  scant  If  any  at- 
tention. 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  occurred 
In  the  course  of  American  history  with  re- 
gard to  the  rationale  and  motivation  for  the 
establishment  of  the  minimum  ages  in  the 
Constitution.  Since  all  of  the  pre-1789  State 
constitutions  followed  the  British  practice 
of  lower  house  ellglblUty  at  age  21,  it  would 
appear  that  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  felt  that  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  needed  more  ma- 
turity than  the  members  of  a  State  legis- 
lature. 

The  entire  question  Is,  however,  filled  with 
ambiguities  and  la  not  susceptible  to  any 
generalisations. 

What  Is  very  clear  and  almost  amazing, 
however,  is  that  no  one  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Congress  has  previously  proposed 
an  amendment  to  follow  the  British  prac- 
tice of  lower  house  eligibility  for  member- 
ship in  the  Congress 

The  amendment  proposed  today  does  not 
question  the  good  Judgment  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  but  simply  states 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  voting  age 
has  been  lowered  by  3  years,  an  identical  al- 
teration m  the  ages  of  eligibility  for  mem- 
ber»hii>  In  the  Congress  would  be  a  logical 
step.  I  believe  that  a  verv  strong  case  can 
be  made  that  the  Pounding  Pathera.  who 
measured  legislative  ellirlbllltv  In  Itttht  of 
voting  eligibility,  would  have  supported  this 
amendment  if  the  voting  age  In  1787  had 
been  18 

AGS   BEQCTBElfENTS   IN    STATE   UKIBUlTTTREa   AND 
IN  OTKER  NATIONS 

Although  the  ages  at  which  citizens  may 
become  members  of  State  legislatures  are 
steadily  decreasing  In  the  wake  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  18-year  old  vote,  only  seven 
States  require  members  of  the  State  senate 
to  be  30  years  old.  Onlv  five  States  require 
members  of  their  lower  house  to  have  at- 
tained the  ace  of  25.  The  mlnlmtim  ages, 
therefor©  which  now  exist  In  the  Pederal 
Constitution  are  among  the  very  highest  of 
all    of    the    50    SUtes 

If  the  age  limit  for  membershto  in  the 
U  S.  Hou«e  of  Representatives  were  decreased 
from  25  to  33  it  would  5till  be  higher  than 
the  current  are  limit  for  membership  In  the 
lower  house  of  42  State  legislatures. 

What  Is  Dropo(«ed.  therefore,  today  In  this 
constitutional  amendment  would,  if  enacted, 
still  leave  the  Con(rre««  of  the  United  States 
having  amoncr  the  highest.  If  not  the  high- 
est, age  ouallflcatlotw  of  any  legislature  In 
the  United  States 

The  Constitution  not  only  requires  eon- 
grensional  age  limits  which  are  substantially 
higher  than  those  of  the  States,  but  also  Im- 
poses a  minimum  age  which  excludes  young 
people  from  Congress  for  a  longer  period  than 
most  major  nations  throughout  the  world. 
Individuals   younger   than  33   may   serve   in 
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any  legislative  capacity  In  Australia,  Canada, 
mainland  China.  Prance,  Oreat  Britain,  In- 
donesia, New  Zealand,  Switzerland,  Finland. 
Sweden,  and  Denmark — to  name  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  similar  nations. 

There  has  been  In  the  20th  century  a 
worldwide  trend  toward  reduction  of  the  agee 
of  eligibility  for  election  to  the  national  as- 
semblies of  many  nations.  Research  has  in- 
dicated that  this  reduction  has  resulted  In 
large  part  from  the  worldwide  trend  of  reduc- 
ing  constitutional    age   limits   for    voting. 

SUPPORT     rOB     THX     PBOPOStO     COWS  1 1 1  U  1  lOW  At 
AMENDMENT 

I  have  spoken  with  many  Members  of 
Congress  concerning  this  proposed  Amend- 
ment. More  than  50  have  co-sponsored  the 
Resolution  in  the  House.  I  have  spoken  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  Indicated  no  difficulty  whatsoever 
and  Indeed  app>ears  to  approve  the  Resolu- 
tion. 

I  have  solicited  the  views  and  testimony 
of  many  groups  who  have  been  active  In  the 
reform  of  the  Congress  and  in  artlciUatlng 
policy.  Many  of  them  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  their  statements  and  testi- 
mony before  this  Committee  and  its  coun- 
terpart  in   the  House   Judiciary  Committee. 

This  Amendment  is  propoeed  to  young  peo- 
ple, for  young  people,  and  hopefully,  with 
young  people  However,  the  beneficiaries  will 
be  all  of  the  people. 

I  understand  well  the  dissatisfaction  which 
so  many  young  people  have  with  the  world 
that  their  elders  have  made.  I  understand 
the  voicelessness  and  hopelessness  which  so 
many  young  people  feel  when  they  realize 
their  powerlessness  to  change  the  decisions 
of  a  Congress  In  whose  deliberations  they  are 
not  eligible  to  participate 

I  do  not  want  young  people  to  withdraw 
from  the  world  which  they  behold.  I  want 
to  Invite  them  Into  the  process  of  stopping 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man  and  man's  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  environment.  I  want  to  give 
to  young  people  the  opportunity  to  exemplify 
In  their  own  lives  and  In  ttietr  ix>lltlcaj 
careers  man's  humanity  to  man  and  man's 
reverence  for  the  place  In  which  he  lives. 

I  want  to  say  to  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  they  can  be  Members  of  the  House 
at  the  age  of  23  and  of  the  U.S.  Senate  at 
the  age  of  27. 

I  want  to  remove  from  young  people  the 
temptation  to  resist  a  ptoUtlcal  career  on  the 
allegation  that  the  world  they  experience  has 
been  corrupted  and  that  If  they  enter  Into 
It  they  too  will  be  corrupted.  I  want  to  give 
to  these  young  Individuals  the  opportunity 
to  take  upon  their  shoulders  at  an  early  age 
the  responsibility  for  man  and  for  his  des- 
tiny. They  have  a  right  not  to  be  locked  out 
of  the  decisionmaking  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  because  of  a  now  archaic  re- 
quirement that  they  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  25  or  30  before  they  can  be  seated  In 
this  distinguished  body. 

I  hope  that  this  Amendment,  wherein  Sen- 
ator Birch  Bayh  and  I  are  proposing  a  funda- 
mental alteration  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  helpful  In  restoring 
to  the  young  people  of  this  country  their 
faith  in  otir  Institutions  and  their  desire  to 
utilize  their  talents  and  their  aspirations  at 
an  early  age  as  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States 

Statement  or  Senatob  Bibck  Bath,  on 
Senate  Joint  RKSOLtmoN  5 
Today  we  are  beginning  hearings  on  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  6.  which  I  first  Introduced 
In  1971  and  reintroduced  In  .Tanuary  nf  this 
year.  This  propo»uil  would  lower  the  age  of 
ellglbUity  for  service  Ir.  the  .Senate  and 
House  by  3  year'  the  same  reduction  as 
the  lowering  of  the  voting  a^-e  ratified  dur- 
ing the  last  CongresB   in   the   aeth   Amend- 


ment. In  the  10  years  I  have  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  I  have  seen  few 
proposals  supported  by  such  compelling  logic 
and  reason  as  this  one. 

Young  pei.ple  today  are  mature  and  well- 
educated  TTjey  have  earned  the  r.ght  to  serve 
In  our  legislative  bodies  by  their  partici- 
pation In  ai:  Hitp^i:'^  n;  t<xlay  6  society — 
from  paying  taxes  and  the  draft  to  respon- 
sible p>olltlca;  and  rommunlty  activity  And 
perhaps  rpoet  important,  they  have  some- 
thing construrtlvp  to  of?er  by  serving  In  the 
Congress — courage  and  ener^  creatlveness 
and  Idealism — attributes  always  in  short 
supply  anywhere  !n  our  society 

Despite  the  fundamenta;  recosnitlon  In 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  we  know  that  our 
original  Constitution  was  not  quite  so  egali- 
tarian. Many  people  were  not  deemed  to  be 
citizens  Many  others  were  barred  from  vot- 
ing— or  from  holding  offirC' — for  reasons 
totally  unrelated  to  their  talents  and  abili- 
ties. Over  the  years  we  have,  of  course,  done 
much  to  remedy  thL'^  problem  Indeed,  the 
most  conunon  subject  of  constitutional 
amendments  ratified  since  the  Bill  of  Rights 
has  been  to  expand  the  democratic  process. 
The  14th  Amendment  made  ail  native-born 
persons  citizens  The  15th  Amendment  out- 
lawed racial  discrimination  in  voting  The 
19th  Amendment  granted  the  franchise  to 
women.  The  24th  Amendment  struck  down 
the  poll  tax.  And  Just  two  years  ago,  the 
26th  Amendment  reduced  the  voting  age  In 
all  elections  to  18. 

Now  is  the  appropriate  time  to  turn  to 
the  question  of  eligibility  for  service  In  the 
Congress.  By  enfranchising  11  miUlon 
younger  voters,  we  have  shown  them  that 
we  have  confidence  In  them.  We  have  said 
that  they  deserve  to  participate  fully  In  the 
political  process.  But  one  vitally  Important 
part  of  that  process  remains  constitutlonaUy 
out  of  their  grasp;  none  of  them  can 
become  a  Congressman  until  age  2.5  nor  a 
Senator  tintll  age  30.  We  tapped  a  va-^t  reser- 
voir of  talent  and  Initiative,  industry  and 
Imagination,  by  lowering  the  voting  age.  But 
unless  Pederal  elective  offices  themselves  are 
opened  up  to  younger  people,  I  feel  we  will 
not  gain  the  full  benefit  we  can  realize  from 
their  talents. 

Of  course,  relatively  few  people  actually 
have  the  honor  of  serving  In  the  Congress. 
And  I  suspect  that  relatively  few  younger  peo- 
ple would  be  elected  because  of  this  amend- 
ment But  that  Is  beside  the  point.  Younger 
citizen^  ought  to  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  try  for  Federal  office 

This  proposal  lowers  but  does  not  totally 
eliminate  the  constitutional  age  barrier.  A 
cogent  argument  can  be  made  for  the  prop- 
osition that  we  should  eliminate  all  such 
barriers:  If  the  voters  feel  that  a  15 -year-old 
Is  the  candidate  best  qualified  to  represent 
them,  they  should  be  Jdlowed  to  select  him 
to  serve.  But  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  say 
that  the  Pounding  Fathers  wer<>  wrong  when 
they  established  a  minimum  Kpe  for  Members 
of  Congress  higher  than  the  minimum  age 
of  thoee  entitled  to  vote  for  those  same 
Members.  All  age  limits  l)e  they  for  voting 
or  for  holding  office — are  arbitrary.  But  there 
Is  logic  and  reason  in  requiring  some  addi- 
tional maturity  of  those  we  elect  to  the 
Congress 

For  these  reasons  my  proF>osa!  lowers  the 
existing  age  limitations — SO  for  the  Senate 
and  35  for  the  House  of  Representatives — by 
3  years.  Just  as  we  lowered  the  generally 
prevailing  voting  age  by  3  years  In  ratifying 
the  26th  Amendment. 

This  proposal — like  the  26th  Amendment — 
Is  fully  Justified  by  physical  and  Intellectual 
changes  since  the  Constitution  was  first  writ- 
ten. For  example,  physical  m»tv;r:ty  now 
comes  much  earlier   Less  than  a  century  ago. 


men  tended  to  reach  their  full  height  at  age 
(26:  now  most  American  males  are  fully 
grown  at  18  or  19,  The  distinguished  anthro- 
pologist Margaret  Mead,  testified  before  my 
subcommittee  that  the  age  of  maturity  hae 
declined  by  3  years  over  the  past  century. 
Young  people  are  much  better  educat,ed  to- 
day: In  1920  less  than  20  percent  KTaduated 
from  high  schoc'. ,  now  almost  80  perce:.t 
graduate — and  more  than  half  of  these  go 
on  to  at  least  a  year  of  college  The  simple 
fact  Is  that  our  younger  citizens  are  mentally 
and  emotionally  capable  of  fu'.;  participation 
In  all  aspects  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernirent. 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  barring 
highly  qualified  people  from  serving  In  Con- 
gress "The  Interesting  fact  1b  that  despite 
the  bar  at  least  five  men  have  been  elected 
to  the  Senate  'oefore  their  30th  bL'thday  Just 
a  year  ago  one  of  our  distinguished  cor.e&g-.:es 
Senator  Bider.  wa.s  elected  even  •.h-ue.h  ,'-.* 
had  yet  tc  attain  the  minimum  age  of  30. 
Henry  Clay  was  actually  5  months  short  of 
use  30  when  he  took  his  seat  In  the  Senate — 
apparently  in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
limitation  It  Is  likely  that  even  more  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  elected  at  age  25  or 
below  The  youngest  ever  to  serve  In  the 
House  was  elected  at  the  age  of  22  Surely 
these  figures  Indicate  that  the  existing  age 
limits  are  too  high. 

Moreover,  the  great  majority  of  our  States 
and  a  number  of  the  major  countries  of  the 
world  have  taken  steps  to  lower  the  age  of 
eligibility  for  legislative  service,  and  this 
trend  has  greatly  accelerated  in  the  20th 
century.  If  the  membership  age  for  the  House 
wrere  decreased  by  3  years,  as  we  are  today 
proposing,  there  would  still  be  18  States  In 
which  even  younger  citizens  could  serve  In 
either  House  of  the  legislature,  and  42  States 
In  which  younger  citizens  would  be  eligible 
to  serve  In  the  lower  House.  Individuals  be- 
low the  age  of  22  may  serve  In  the  legislatures 
of  many  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
Including,  for  example,  Australia.  Canada, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Oreat  Bri- 
tain. Indonesia,  New  Zealand,  Switzerland. 
Costa  Rica.  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

The  26th  Amendment  was  ratified  In  Just 
100  days  after  It  was  sent  to  the  States  by 
the  Congress.  I  believe  that  the  Incredible 
speed  of  this  ratification  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  proposed  amendment  was  met 
In  Congress  and  In  the  States  demonstrates 
the  trust  and  confidence  Americans  across 
the  land  have  In  our  younger  clUzens. 

Congressman  Drlnan  has  Introduced  an 
identical  proposal  In  the  House  to  lower  the 
eligibility  age  for  service  In  Congress  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  be  able 
to  receive  consideration  In  lx)th  Houses  of 
Congress  during  the  2nd  Session  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

CONTINUED     SOVIET     REPRESSION 
OF  VALERY  AND  GALISA  P.'LNOV 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  :\nd  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous niatter  > 

Mr.  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  reported  to  this  Chamber 
a  particularly  tracic  instance  of  the 
cruelty  suffered  by  Soviet  Jews  I  spoke  of 
the  case  of  VaJen'-  and  Galina  Panov, 
brilliant  Rus-sian  ballet  dancers  who  were 
denied  pernil5;sion  lo  emigrate  to  Israel. 
The  Par.ovs  were  merribers  of  the  pres- 
tigious Kirov  Ballet  .Vft^r  applying  for 
emlgraUon  privileges,  they  were  dis- 
missed from  the  ballet  85  "traitors  "  Mr. 
Panov  has  since  beer,  refu.'^d  permission 
to  dance  anjw.here  and  denied  a  place  to 
practice  Last  month  he  began  a  hunger 
.'Strike  that  lasted  lor  20  days. 
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Since  I  spoke  about  the  Panovs.  their 
case  has  taken  an  even  more  brutal  turn. 
Valery  Panov  has  been  granted  permis- 
sion to  leave  for  Israel,  but  only  If  Galina 
remains  in  Russia.  He  has  refused  and  Is 
planning  another  fast  unless  he  and  his 
wife  are  allowed  to  leave  together.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  difficulty  expressing  the 
cUsgust  I  feel  toward  the  cynicism  re- 
flected in  this  tactic  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Valery  Panov  has  been  put  in 
the  position  of  having  to  choose  between 
his  wife  and  his  life  s  work  as  a  dancer 
How  reprehensible  of  Soviet  offlcials  to 
force  a  man  into  such  a  dilemma.  The 
Soviet  Union  appears  to  regrard  no  means 
as  too  severe  to  be  used  against  its  Jewish 
citizens. 

The  Kirov  Ballet  Is  scheduled  to  make 
a  nationwide  tour  of  the  United  States 
in  1974.  Given  the  repression  incurred  by 
the  Panovs.  It  would  be  appalling  for  the 
Kirov  to  receive  the  acclaim  of  American 
audiences.  If  the  Panovs  are  not  allowed 
to  emigrate.  American  sponsors  of  the 
tour  should  cancel  the  Kirov's  appear- 
ances. If  they  refuse,  the  American  public 
should  resolve  to  boycott  the  ballet's 
performances.  The  first  responsibility  of 
the  artist  is  to  insure  the  creative  free- 
dom of  other  artists.  No  degree  of  artistic 
excellence  shown  by  the  Kirov  can  com- 
pensate for  its  subversion  of  this  princi- 
ple. We  must  not  allow  international  cul- 
tural cooperation  to  represent  compUclty 
with  artistic  oppression. 


MAYOR-ELECT  BE.\ME  OP  NEW 
YORK  CITY  REAPPOINTS  JOHN  E 
ZUCCOTTI 

'Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
mayor-elect  of  New  York  City.  Abraham 
D  Beame,  reappointed  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  knowledgeable  public  of- 
flcials in  the  area  of  housing  and  urban 
planning  as  chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  Planning  Commission. 

When  Mayor  Lindsay  appointed  John 
Zuccottl  to  be  chairman  of  the  city  plan- 
ning commission.  I  rose  on  this  House 
floor  to  commend  Mayor  Lindsay  for  the 
excellent  appointment  and  today  I  com- 
mend Mayor-elect  Beame  for  keeping 
John  Zuccottl  In  one  of  the  most  Influen- 
tial and  important  city  positions  in  the 
New  York  City  government. 

John  Zuccottl  served  as  special  coun- 
sel to  my  Housing  Subcommittee  In  1970- 
71.  and  I  know  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence of  John's  immense  abilities  and  his 
expertise  In  the  field  of  housing  and  ur- 
ban planning  So  I  am  pleased.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  John  Zuccottl  can  continue 
his  exceUent  work  for  the  citizens  of  New 
York  City,  and  for  that  matter,  for  the 
citizens  of  our  country,  since  I  hope  to 
continue  to  avail  myself  of  his  counsel 
and  advice. 

An  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  19.  1973.  follows: 

Crrr  8    Puannkk    a    Bcame-Ttpi    or    Hah 

JoBM  Erctifi  Zuccom 
(By  JoMph  P.  Pried) 

To  OMjct  New  Yortter*.  city  pl*nnlng  ijid 
toning     mre     lntrlc*t«.     abetruae     lubj^cta 


siirouded  In  such  ieemlngly  bloodies*  exotic* 
as  floor-area  ratioe"  and  -Joint  interest  dis- 
tricts." 

but  to  John  Eugene  Zuccottl,  »  son  of 
Greenwich  VUlage  and  a  disciple  of  the  ur- 
ban planning  critic  Jane  Jacobs,  planning 
and  zoning  are  people— and  the  people  of 
New  York  have  every  right  to  expect  their 
public  offlcials  to  translate  the  planning  and 
zoning  processes  Into  concepts  the  layman 
can  readUy  gra^. 

As  chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission for  the  last  10  months,  Mr.  Zuccottl 
has  endeavored  to  do  Just  this — to  opien  to 
public  understanding  and  view  the  complex 
procedures  under  which  the  "tone"  and 
■feel"  of  the  city's  neighborhoods  are  shaped 

And  now.  in  the  oomlng  Beame  adminis- 
tration, Mr  Zuccottl  wUl  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  approach.  For  the 
man  who  was  John  Undsay's  choice  to 
prealde  over  the  Planning  c3ommlsslon  is 
also  Mayor-elect  Abraham  D.  Beame's  choice, 
a  fact  Mr.  Beame  made  known  when  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  retaining  Mr  Zuccottl 
as  the  city's  top  planning  official. 

BXAMB-TTPK    MAN 

Actually,  Mr.  Beame's  decision  was  not  a 
complete  siirprtse.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
Mr  Zuccottl  has  made  little  secret  of  his  de- 
sire to  remain  In  the  poet,  the  planning  of- 
ficial U  in  many  ways  Mr.  Beame's  type  of 
man— a  New  Yorker  with  strong  ethnic  ties 
and  a  detailed  sense  of  what  makes  the  city 
and  its  people  tick. 

Despite  a  background  of  college  days  at 
Princeton  and  a  law  degree  from  Yale,  the 
36-year-old  Mr  ZucoottI  leaves  no  ioubt 
that  he  Is  the  son  of  a  cloee-knlt.  New  York 
Italian  famUy. 

Weekends,  he  notes,  are  often  spent  In  an 
"extended  famUy  kind  of  situation"— mean- 
ing that  he  and  his  wife  and  two  small  chil- 
dren head  from  their  Brooklyn  brownstone 
to  Manhattan  to  spend  an  afternoon  In  the 
Greenwich  VUlage  buUdlng  where  Mr  Zuc- 
cottl's  parents,  an  aunt  and  several  cousins 
are  scattered  In  various  apartments. 

The  building,  on  Waverly  Place.  Is  not  far 
from  Perry  and  Pourth  Streets,  where  Mr 
Zuccottl  grew  up  One  of  his  early  Jobs  was 
*a  a  hat-checker  at  Kl  Morocco,  where  his 
father.   Angelo.   Is   today   the   maitre  d' 

The  younger  Zuccottl  attended  St.  Jo- 
seph's Academy  In  the  Village  and  then  the 
LaSalle  Military  Academy  in  OakdaJe.  L-I . 
before  graduating  from  Princeton  as  a  history 
major  In  1959  and  receiving  his  Tale  law 
degree  In  1963 

ONCX  AXDZ  TO  jAvrrs 

Even  before  finishing  his  law  studies  at 
Yale.  Mr.  Zuccotu  had  a  taste  of  government 
service  as  an  Intern  in  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javlts'  Office  In  1962.  where  he  worked  under 
Richard  R.  Aurello.  then  the  Senator's  top 
aide  and  later  Deputy  Mayor  In  the  Lindsay 
administration. 

Also  on  the  Federal  level.  Mr.  Zuccottl 
served  as  a  special  assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
helping  in  1966  to  draft  legislation  for  the 
Model  Cities  program. 

In  New  York  Mr  Zuccottl  engaged  in  pri- 
vate law  practice  and  one  of  his  partners  was 
Peter  Tufo.  who  had  been  the  Undaay  ad- 
mlnlstrauon's  leglslaUve  aide  In  Washington 

When  Mr  Zuccottl  was  first  appointed  as 
a  part-time  member  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission in  1971.  City  Councilman  Eldon  R 
Cllngan  charged  that  there  would  be  a  con- 
filct  of  interest  between  Mr.  ZuccotU's  part- 
time  planning  port  and  his  contlnuaUon  of 
Ms  law  practice    Mr    Zuocotu  denied  this 

In  an  interview  yesterday,  the  bespectacled 
planner,  who  often  exudes  an  air  of  soft- 
spoken  though  tfulne*.  made  clear  that  he 
would  oonttnue  efforts  to  bring  the  planning 
prooeaa  clowr  to  the  people  through  such 
methods  as  workshop*  on  zoning  and  dewl- 
opment  and  by  holding  Planning  Comnai^ion 
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meetings    in    the    varlotis    boroughs    rather 
than  solely  at  City  Hall. 

Mr.  Zuccotu  and  his  wlf»— the  former 
Stiaan  Sessions,  who  is  writing  her  doctoral 
dissertation  on  the  Italian  entry  into  World 
War  I— live  with  their  daughter.  Glanna.  6. 
and  their  son.  Andrew,  4.  on  Second  Place 
In  CarroU  Gardens— the  kind  of  neighbor- 
hood that  Ms.  Zuccotu  beUeves  planners 
should  preserve. 


THE  BLACKMAIL  OP  AN  OIL 

EMBARGO 

(Mr.   PEPPER  asked   and   was   given 

permission   to   extend    hla   remarks   at 

this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 

extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur  H. 
Courshon,   chairman   of   the   board   of 
Washington    Federal    Savings    &    Loan 
Association  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  and 
an  outstanding  clUzen  of  Florfda  put  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1973.  and  the  Washington  Post  of 
December  3,  1973,  a  call  to  cooperation 
against  the  oil  embargo  blackmail  of  the 
eight  Arab  nations  who  Initiated  such 
arrogant  embargo  at  the  Kuwait  Confer- 
ence October   17,   1973.  Mr.   Courshon's 
editorial  entitled  "Has  the  Free  World 
Lost  Control  of  Its  Destiny  to  the  Black- 
mall  of  an  Oil  Embargo?  We  Can  Regain 
Control    Through    Collective    Counter- 
Embargo,"  appearing  In  the  two  papers 
and  at  the  times  mentioned,  calls  upon 
Canada.  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  to  act  In  concert  in  retali- 
ation against  this  Arab  blackmail  em- 
bargo by  denying  to  such  Arab  nations 
the  Industrial  products,  food,  and  medi- 
cines of  such  free  nations  suffering  by 
such  embargo,  rather  than  bow  to  hu- 
miliation  and   dishonor   to   these   Arab 
nations'  demands. 

Mr.  Courshon  Is  right.  We  should  teach 
these  nations  who  have  violated  all  the 
principles  of  decency  in  international 
trade  that  they  cannot  attempt  to  black - 
maU  the  nations  of  the  free  world  who 
purchase  their  products  Into  becoming 
tools  of  the  will  of  such  nations.  I  think 
Congress  should  pass  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  calling  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment and  such  free  nations  to  ent^r 
Into  such  a  concert  against  such  Arab 
nations  and  effectively  deny  to  them  the 
Industrial  products  and  the  food  supplies 
and  medicines  such  Arab  nations  must 
have.  I  am  introducing  such  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution.  I  conunend  Mr. 
Courshon's  challenging  proposal  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  my  fellow  countrymen 
as  the  most  effective  way  by  which  we 
and  other  such  free  nations  can  preserve 
our  honor  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
our  interest. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  Include  the  article  by 
Mr.  Courshon  to  which  I  have  referred 
following  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord: 
Has  the   P»xi   Wouj)  Lost  Conteol  of   Its 

DiSTTNT    TO    THE   BLACKltAn.  OF  AN   On,  KM- 
BA«0O? 

WX   CAN    aXGAXN   CONTS.   I     THROUGH    COLXrCTIV* 
COnNTT«-lMBA*«J<:) 

A  group  Of  small  Arab  naUons.  who  throxi^jh 
accidents  of  history  and  geology  cijr.trol  a 
major  part  of  the  wor'.d  s  oU  reservee  are 
denying  acceas  to  ihU  resource  vitai  to  the 
economic  and  military  •eourlty  r,f  t.atlon*  of 
the  free  world 
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The  Arabs  accomplished  through  coUec- 
tJve  aotlon  what  they  could  not  have  accom- 
plished singly.  Without  firing  a  shot,  they 
now  threaten  the  economies  and  the  free- 
doms of  England,  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  to  an  extent,  the  United 
States. 

Profiting  from  their  lesson  In  collective 
action,  they  could  realize  further  mutual 
objectives  were  they  so  Inclined.  Tyranny 
always  begins  with  a  first  step.  What's  next? 
Disruption  of  free  world  productive  and  eco- 
nomic stability;  repeated  denials  for  what- 
ever purpose  of  access  to  basic  world  energy 
sources? 

Their  lesson  should  be  our  lesson.  I 
strongly  urge  that  we,  as  Americans,  assume 
the  lead  in  creating  an  effective,  collective 
counter-embargo  and  thus  show  the  Arabs 
they  are  swinging  a  two-edged  sword. 

The  Arab  nations  cannot  survive  without 
food.  Industrial  products,  transportation 
equipment,  medicine.  Industrial  services  and 
other  commodities  available  to  them  only 
from  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  hlstorlcaUy  has  taken 
the  lead  In  protecting  the  Integrity'  of  sov- 
ereign nations  against  blackmail  by  mili- 
tary force.  We  should  now  take  the  lead 
against  oil  blackmail. 

No  one  nation  can  succeed  with  such  a 
course  through  unUateral  action.  The  United 
States  Is  not  the  only  source.  In  many  com- 
modities not  even  the  major  source,  of  Arab 
supply.  But  the  free  world — England,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  Western  Europe,  Japan, 
LAtln  America  and  others — could  succeed 
quickly  through  mutual  solidarity  In  a  col- 
lective counter-embargo. 

Would  a  collective  counter-embargo  work? 
Examine  the  Arabs'  alternatives  as  they  push 
for  their  own  objectives  contrary  to  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  rest  of  us.  Without 
free  world  goods,  they  could  look  only  to  the 
Communist  world  for  food  and  Industrial 
products.  Those  nations,  principally  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  produce  only  marginally  for  their  own 
people.  Moreover,  the  Arab  countries  have 
shown  clearly  that  while  toey  may  accept 
Communist  arms  they  fear  and  reject  both 
dependency  on  and  domination  by  the  Com- 
munist powers. 

The  possible  costs  of  Inaction  are  high  and 
are  becoming  more  visible  dally.  The  cosr«  to 
the  oil  embargo  victims  could  Include  eco- 
nomic disruption,  weakened  currencies,  un- 
employment, severely  lowered  standards  of 
living,  reduced  productivity,  limited  sources 
of  fuel  for  defense  purp<'S*>fi  and  further 
alienation  of  friendly  nation.^  a.s  each  moves 
for  Its  own  rather  than  for  mutual  tnterwfits. 
Collect!^  action  now  ran  prevent  these 
problems.  Through  collective  counter-em- 
bargo the  nations  of  the  fre^e  world  can  re- 
gain control  over  their  own   destinies 

Of  all  the  free  nations,  the  U3  mav  t)e 
the  most  Independent  of  outside  energy 
sources  and.  In  time,  probably  could  survive 
alone  If  we  had  to  But  as  a  world  leader 
and  as  a  bulwark  of  mternatlonai  moral 
force,  we  should  take  the  initiative  toward 
collective  action  against  coercion  and  black- 
maU. 

What's  required?  Only  the  wUl.  the  capac- 
ity to  aot  In  unison  with  other  free  nations 
whose  prxxlucts  keep  the  Arab  people  alive. 
The  Arabs  cant  eat  or  drink  oil  ...  or 
money!  If  suddenly  no  ships,  no  planes,  no 
wheat,  no  spare  parts,  no  Industrial  products 
reached  the  8  nations  that  created  the  oil 
embargo,  we  would  see  an  Immediate  change 
in  attitude  on  their  part 

We  do  not  have  to  wait  for  political  leaders 
to  take  the  Initiative  We  can  write  our  con- 
gressmen, our  senators,  our  President,  We 
can  encourage  our  friends,  business  asso- 
ciates, 8up>pller8  and  customers  throughout 
the  free  world  to  Insist  that  their  leaders  set 
aside  fruitless  rivalries  and  unite  In  this 
common,  critical  purpoae 


We  can  urge  that  the  U.N..  though  we 
recognize  the  dlfScultles  of  resolution  In  that 
body,  certify  oil  and  other  major  resources 
aa^world  treasures  open  to  the  world  market- 
place In  fair  trade;  resources  not  to  be  used 
to  wage  a  war  that.  whUe  absent  of  buUets, 
may  be  as  catastrophic  as  arms  to  peace  and 
tranquility. 

Rather  than  supinely  retreat  and  divided 
suffer  losses  we  previously  fought  wars  and 
spent  fortunes  to  prevent,  let  us  Join 
together  and  fight  fire  with  fire.  coUectlve 
embargo  with  coUectlve  embargo. 

On  October  17,  1973  at  Kuwait  eight  na- 
tions created  a  Joint  poUcy  aimed  at  bend- 
ing the  free  world  to  their  will.  They  were 
Saudi  Arabia.  Libya,  Algeria,  Kuwait,  Abou 
Duran,  Iraq,  Sudan,  Yemen. 

Against  that  line  up,  the  free  world 
through  collective  counter -embargo  could 
quickly  regain  control  of  Its  destiny,  deal 
fairly  with  everyone  and  protect  our  mutual 
national  interests.  With  courage  and  a  strong 
wUl,  it  can  be  done. 


MILDRED  PEPPER  PALM 
PLANTING  DAY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  who 
have  visited  Miami  will  remember  that 
our  palms  are  one  of  our  most  outstand- 
ing symbols  of  beauty  Very  much  to 
the  concern  of  our  people  who  love  our 
palms  and  appreciate  the  beauty  they 
contribute  to  the  Greater  Miami  area. 
as  to  many  other  parts  of  Florida,  a  dis- 
ease which  is  merely  called  lethal  yellow- 
ing, the  nature  of  or  the  remedy  for 
which  we  have  not  yet  determined,  has 
caused  us  to  lose  thousands  of  our  lovely 
palms.  In  order  to  replace  these  fc>eau"- 
tlful  palm.s.  my  wife,  MUdred,  one  of  the 
vice  chairmen  of  the  Miami  Ecology 
and  Beautificatlon  Committee  headed  by 
the  Honorable  Al  Pallot  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  beautificaUon  of  the 
area,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  com- 
mlttw  sugge.sted  that  the  city  of  Miami 
and  the  citizens  start  replanting  new 
palms  to  replace  those  being  lost  bv  this 
yellowing  disease  Mrs  Rose  Gordon,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Miami  City 
Commi,s,sion,  recommended  to  the  Hon- 
orable Maurice  Ferre,  the  distinguished 
mayor  of  Miami  and  members  of  the 
commission,  that  the  City  Commission 
adopt  Mrs  Pepper's  recommendation  to 
have  a  palm  planting  day.  The  Honor- 
able Mayor  Maurice  Ferre  thereupon 
Issued  a  proclamation  designating  De- 
cember 17  as  Mildred  Pepper  Palm 
Planting  Day.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  procla- 
mation of  Mayor  Ferre  Hpi>ears  in  the 
Record  following  m^'  remarks : 

PBOCUiMATION,    ClTT    OF    MUMI,    Pljk, 

Whereas,  Mildred  Pepper  wife  of  our  dis- 
tinguished CongTessn-.ah,  Claude  Pepper, 
selflessly  has  lent  her  time  and  talent  to 
improving  the  community  through  innumer- 
able civic  Interests  and  charitable  acts;  and 

Whereas,  Mildred  Pepper  has  been  a  de- 
vote<l  patron  of  Miami's  natural  beauty, 
seeicing  to  :mprove  and  pre?«rve  this  city's 
many  aesthetic  attributes,  and 

Wherea-!  Mildred  Pepper  has  once  more 
demonstrated  her  devotion  to  the  City  of 
Miami  and  the  pursuit  of  beauty  by  suggest- 
ing a  maasive  planting  in  order  to  preserve 
this  area's  famous  ooconut  p>alms:   and 

Whereas,    it    is    all    togetber    fitting    and 


proper  that  this  renown  civic  leader  be  hon- 
ored for  proposing  such  a  community-wide 
program; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Maurice  A.  Ferre,  M.ivor 
of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida,  do  herebv  de- 
clare Monday,  December  17,  1973  as  MUdred 
Pepper   Palm   Planting  Day. 

In  observance  therefore  of,  I  urge  all  the 
residents  of  Miami  to  Join  with  me  In  honor- 
ing Mildred  Pepper  for  her  manv  contribu- 
tions to  this  area  and  I  call  upon  the  people 
of  this  city  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
Miami  by  planting  the  coconut  sprouts  which 
are  being  distributed  today,  thus  reaffirming 
the  growth  of  one  of  Miami's  most  famous 
and  l)eautlful  symbols  and  serving  as  a  trib- 
ute to  one  of  Miami's  most  outstanding  and 
most  gracious  women. 

The  honorable  Miami-Metro  Depart- 
ment of  Publicity  and  Tourism  issued  a 
release  describing  the  significance  of  this 
palm  planting  day  and  armoxmced  that 
the  city  of  Miami  was  to  make  300  coco- 
nut palm  seedlings  available  to  residents 
who  would  like  to  plant  new  palms  at  the 
ceremony.  It  was  announced  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Miami  Park  Service 
would  also  exhibit  to  those  present  how 
to  plant  a  palm  so  that  it  would  grow 
and  flourish.  These  notices  appear  fol- 
lowing my  remarks : 

CocoNtJT  Palm  Trees 

WhUe  many  other  cities  simply  remove 
their  dlsease-rldden  trees,  the  City  of  Miami 
is  doing  something  to  replenish  lU  dimin- 
ishing coconut  palm  trees. 

The  city  wUl  distribute  more  than  300 
coconut  palm  seedlings  Dec.  17  to  Interested 
residents  desiring  to  replace  those  palm 
trees  that  were  victims  of  lethal  yeUowlng. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  get  In  on  this  city 
give-away,  which  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
City  of  Miami  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment and  the  City  of  Miami  Committee  on 
Ecology  and  Beautificatlon.  can  go  to  bay- 
front  Park,  north  of  the  library,  at  10  am. 
on  Dec.  17. 

The  event  Is  officially  known  as  "MUdred 
Pepper  Palm  Planting  Day."  in  honor  of  the 
wife  of  Congressman  Claude  Pepper. 

City  officials.  Mrs.  Pepper  and  representa- 
tives from  the  city  Committee  on  Ecology 
and  Beautificatlon  wui  take  gold  shovels  in 
hand  and  plant  20  to  25  coconut  palms  Just 
north  of  the  library  near  the  sidewalk 

"We'll  be  planting  coconut  paJm  trees 
around  the  walk  where  we  have  lost  them  " 
said  Al  Howard  director  of  the  Miami  Parks 
and   Recreation  Department 

Taking  part  m  the  ceremony  will  be  Mayor 
Maurice  A  Perre.  Vice  Mayor  Manolo  Reboso, 
Commis.<;iorier  Theodore  Gibson,  Commis- 
sioner Rose  Oordor.  Commissioner  J.  L 
Plummer  Jr  ,  Al  Howard,  Mrs.  Pepper,  and 
E  Albert  Pa'lot  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ecology  and  Beautificatlon. 

In  addition  Robert  Schuyt,  a  City  of  Mi- 
am:  parks  co-ordinator,  wUl  give  a  demon- 
stration on  the  planting  and  caring  of  coco- 
nut palms. 

In  announcing  plans  for  "Mildred  Pepper 
Palm  Planting  Day"  Miami  Mayor  Ferre 
said.  -We  must  replenish  the  beautiful  palm 
trees  that  are  so  symbolic  of  Miami" 

According  to  a  spHjkesman  for  the  Florida 
Department  of  Agriculture,  approximately 
22,000  coconut  palms  have  be«n  lost  In  the 
past  two  years  be<-au.ie  of  le'Oia:  yeUowlng 
disease. 

The  disease  is  first  characterized  by  a  mas- 
sive falling  of  coconuts  within  a  short  period. 
Next,  flower  spikes  in  the  heart  of  the  bud 
wut  and  tu.'n  brown  Within  three  montlis 
the  lower  layers  of  fronds  start  yellowing. 
Gradually  the  yellow  pallor  encompasses  the 
whole  tree  and  causes  shedding  Flnaily  only 
a  trunk  is  left  and  the  tree  mutt  be  removed 
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Spmoura 

Motat\m  »nd  light  ar«  the  neceaaary  In- 
greUlente  for  growing  coconut  palms  In  South 
Plortda's  temperate  cUxnate,  acconlLng  to 
Robert  Schuyte.  the  City  of  Miami  parka 
coonUaator  who  will  demoi^trate  the  plant- 
ing and  caring  of  coconut  palm  sprouta  at 
10  ajn.  Monday  (Dec.  17)  In  Bayfront  Park, 
Juat  north  of  the  Ubrary. 

Schuyte  wlU  appear  during  the  tree -plant- 
ing ceremony  for  •Mildred  Pepper  Palm 
PlaaUng  Day.'  which  wlU  Include  planting 
of  20  to  25  coconut  palma  in  Bayfront  Park 
and  distribution  of  300  free  coconut  palm 
sprouta  to  those  persona  present. 

Schuyte  said  the  plinUng  procedure  for 
coconut   palm   sprouts   la   relatively   simple. 

"It  doesn't  matter  if  it  la  planted  at  an 
angle."  Schuyte  said.  "But  make  sure  It  gets 
light.  The  coconut  sprout  ahould  be  half 
burled  under  the  soil  ao  that  it  can  stay 
moist  and  stUl  have  light  " 

The  massive  palm  tree  planting  la  being 
sponsored  by  the  City  of  Miami  Parka  and 
Recreation  Department  and  the  Committee 
on  Ecology  and  BeautUlcatlon  Mildred  (Mrs. 
Claude  >  Pepper  Is  being  honored  because  abe 
originally  siiggested  the  Idea  of  a  maaolve 
coconut  palm  planOng  at  an  installation 
dinner  of  the  Committee  on  Ecology  and 
Beautlflcatlon. 

Mayor  Maurice  A.  Perre,  Vice  Mayor  Man- 
olo  Reboeo  and  Commissioners  Theodore  R. 
CMbaon.  Roae  Gordon  and  J.  L.  Plummer  Jr 
will  participate  In  the  ceremony.  Also  par- 
ticipating wUl  be  Mrs.  Pepper.  Albert  H. 
Howard,  director  of  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation;  and  E.  Albert  PaUot.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ecology  and  Beau- 
tlfl  cation. 

Lew  Price,  director  the  Miami-Metro  De- 
partment of  PubUclty  and  Tourism,  will  be 
master  of  ceremonies. 

At  10  ajn.  on  E>ecemb€r  17  in  beauti- 
ful Bayfront  Park  a  crowd  gathered  and 
the  following  program,  with  background 
of  the  occasion  explained  In  the  program 
took  place.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  program 
15  as  follows : 

Mn.n«m  Pxppxa  Palm  Planting  Dat.  10  a.m., 
DscxMBSB   1.   1973.  Battkont  Paek 

BACXGBOUNO 

The  coconut  paim.  with  its  graceful  llmbe 
rwaylng  in  the  breeze,  long  has  serred  aa  a 
symbol  of  our  subtropical  envu^)nment.  At 
a  recent  Installation  dinner  of  the  City  of 
Miami  Committee  on  Ecology  and  Beautl- 
ncatlon.  Mildred  (Mrs.  Claude)  Pepper  a 
champion  of  natures  beauty,  suggested  a 
maaaive  palm  tree  planting  to  preMrve  this 
South  Plorldlan  trademark  which  haa  come 
under  artack  by  dlaeaae. 

Lethal  yeUowlng.  the  disease  which  de- 
•troys  coconut  palms,  baa  spread  lU  blight 
acroaa  South  PI  or  Ida— leaving  only  alcWy 
trrjRks  where  once  luah,  green  palma 
*oounded  m  coconuta. 

Because  the  coconut  palm  la  euch  an  In- 
•-egral  part  of  this  area's  scenic  beauty  the 
Cr.y  of  Miami  la  seeking  to  preserve  it  to- 
day The  City  of  Miami  Parka  and  Recrea- 
tion Department  la  replacing  several  coconut 
P*lnia  In  Bayfront  Park  and  adding  aoae 
addJUonal  ones  The  Parka  Dep«^ment  also 
la  dlatrlbutlng  300  coconut  palm  aeedllnga 
w>  be  planted  throughout  the  Miami  area. 

Thua.  the  palm  trees  planted  today  wUl 
aerve  aa  living  tributes  to  Mrs.  Pepper,  not 
only  today  but  also  in  yeara  to  come.  And 
Miami's  famoua  coconut  palms  will  continue 
to  fJourlah  under  the  sua. 

Welcome  Lew  Price.  Director.  Department 
of  Publicity  and  Tovjrtam 

Invocation  The  Reverend  Canon  Theodore 
K   OlbaoQ,  Com^alaaloner. 


Introductlona:  Lew  Price,  Master  of  Cere- 
monlea. 

Remarka :  Maurice  A.  Perre,  Blayor:  Mildred 
Pepper.  Claude  Pepper.  Representative  Man- 
olo  Reboeo.  Vice  Mayor  Theodore  R.  Olbaon. 
Commissioner;  Rose  Gordon.  Commissioner; 
J.  L.  Plummer.  Jr..  Commissioner;  P.  W.  An- 
drews. City  Manager;  E.  Albert  Pallet,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ecology  and 
Beautlflcatlon:  Albert  H.  Howard.  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion. 

Tree-Planting  Ceremony. 

Demonstration  of  coconut  palm  sprout 
planting 

Distribution  of  seedlings. 

Maurice  A.  Perre.  Mayor. 

Manolo  Reboeo.  Vice  Mayor. 

The  Reverend  Theodore  Gibson,  Com- 
missioner. 

Rose   Gordon.   Commissioner. 

J  L.  Plummer.  Jr..  Commissioner. 

P    W.  Andrews.  City  Manager. 

Mrs.  Rose  Gordon  who  initiated  this 
program  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
Governor  Askew  and  members  of  the 
Florida  Legislature  will  encourage  the 
planting  of  new  palms  in  other  parts  of 
Florida  where  the  beautiful  palms  grow 
and  where  disease  Is  taking  a  terrible  toll 
of  that  lovely  tree.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  concerted  efforts  of  local.  State,  and 
national  authorities  wlU  establish  the 
cause  of  the  lethal  yellowing  of  the  palms 
and  will  be  able  to  stop  this  sad  impair- 
ment of  our  cherished  Florida  beauty. 

I  commend  Mrs  Pepper's  suggestion  to 
all  who  love  and  admire  our  Florida 
palms. 

EXPLANATION  OF  VOTES 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  was  unavoidably  detained  in  returning 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Tuesday, 
November  13.  1973.  for  two  roUcalla,  I 
Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  list 
of  these  votes,  with  an  Indication  of  my 
position  on  them : 

Rollcall  No.  581  was  on  final  passage 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Emer- 
gency Fuel  Allocation  Act.  I  was  paired 
for  the  conference  report,  and  had  I  been 
present,  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 
The  conference  report  was  passed  348  to 
46,  with  three  voting  present. 

Rollcall  No.  594  was  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  11238,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  im- 
proved system  of  adoption  of  children 
in  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  I  was  paired 
for  this  bill,  and  had  I  been  present, 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it.  The  bill 
was  passed  350  to  0 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTES 

I  Mr  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  re.Tiarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  In  returning  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  Friday.  Decem- 
ber 14.  to  vote  on  the  following  amend- 
ment* to  HR  11882.  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  11450. 
the  National  Emergency  Energy  Act. 


I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a 
list  indicating  my  position  on  the  amend- 
ments on  which  I  was  unable  to  vote: 

Rollcall  No.  667 — the  Adams  smiend- 
ment  to  strike  section  114  of  the  bill,  re- 
lating to  antitrust  exemptions — the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  was  to  strike 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  exempted  oil 
companies  and  retail  business  establish- 
ments from  Federal,  State,  and  local  an- 
titrust laws.  The  amendment  was  re- 
jected 170  to  223.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Rollcall  No.  668 — the  Wyman  amend- 
ment to  rescind  the  requirement  for 
emission  control  devices  on  vehicles 
throughout  the  Nation  until  January  1. 
1977.  except  for  certain  areas  which  have 
significantly  high  pollution  levels— large 
metropolitan,  urban  areas.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  180  to  210.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  against  this 
amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  669— the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment that  sought  to  allow  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  fuel  for  school  busing  where  a 
busing  plan  has  been  ordered  by  the  ap- 
propriate school  board  The  amendment 
was  rejected  185  to  202.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  670 — a  motion  to  limit  de- 
bate on  the  substitute  amendment  (H.R. 
11882)  and  all  amendments  thereto.  The 
motion  was  carried  197  to  196.  and.  had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  671— a  motion  that  the 
Committee  rise  and  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  enacting  clause 
stncken.  The  motion  was  rejected  56  to 
335.  Had  I  be«i  present,  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  motion. 
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OIL  SUPPLIES  SQUEEZED— MOTOR- 
IST FORCED  TO  PAY  EXORBITANT 
PRICES 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  being  asked  to  make 
sacrifices  to  see  our  Nation  through  the 
energy  crisis.  There  is  no  question  of 
their  willingness  to  do  their  part.  There 
must,  however,  be  equity  smd  fairness  In 
these  efforts. 

I  am  concerned  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  Today,  in  O'Fallon,  m.,  one  of  the 
smaller  communities  in  the  23d  IMstrict. 
regular  gas  is  selling  for  48  9  cent*  per 
gallon  and  premium  gas  is  between  51.9 
cents  and  55  cents  per  gallon.  The  aver- 
age motorist  is  expected  to  pay  these  In- 
flated prices  because  supplies  are  being 
squeezed. 

The  reports  of  soaring  oil  company 
profits  and  Increased  exports  of  oil  prod- 
ucts at  a  time  of  reported  shortages  does 
not  aufifur  well  It  Is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  see  that  the  American 
people  are  protected,  not  exploited  by  the 
energy  crisis 

To  place  this  economic  imbalance  in 
better  perspective  I  include  the  following 
table: 


OIL  COMPANY  PROFITS  AND  SALES,  31  LARGEST 
COMPANIES,  1973 

IDolUr  amounts  in  biilionsl 


Incrsisc  Increase 

oysr  over 

1972  3d             1972 

9  mo    (psrcaoO  quarttr      (parcent) 


Sain.. 

Profib. 


{81.  S 
6.4 


22 

47 


»9.2 

2.4 


36 

63 


OIL  COMPANY  PROFITS  AND  SALES.  8  URGEST  COMPANIES 
lOotlar  amounts  in  btUionsI 


SalM 
9  mo 


3d 

quarter 

profit 

Profits  incraasa 

9  mo        (percent) 


tuon . 

Mobil 

Taxaco . 

Gulf 

SUndard  (California).. 

StNll 

SUndard  (Indiana).... 
ARCO 

ToW 58.96 


$18. 10 
8.96 

Jl.65 
57 

81 

8.2S 

.84 

48 

7.00 
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Source:  Business  Week,  Nov.  10, 1973. 

The  31  largest  oil  companies  had  sales 
of  just  under  S82  billion  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1973,  up  22  percent  from  the 
same  period  last  year.  Nearly  three- 
quarters  of  those  sales,  or  $59  billion, 
were  made  by  the  eight  largest  com- 
panies. 

According  to  a  ri'cent  FTC  study. 
those  same  eight  compaiiit-  l.ave  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  on  the  ou  iiidu-stry  at 
every  stage.  They  control:  64  percent  of 
domestic  crude  reserves,  51  percent  of 
net  crude  production,  58  percent  of  re- 
fining capacity,  and  55  percent  of  the 
gasoline  market. 

As  the  table  shows,  the  energy  short- 
ages this  year  have  been  very  profitable 
for  the  oil  industry. 

For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  profits 
reached  $6  4  billion  during  the  first  9 
months  of  the  year,  up  47  percent  over 
the  comparable  period  last  year.  And 
third-quarter  profits  were  $2.4  billion,  up 
63  percent. 

Clearly,  it  Is  time  to  stop  squeezing  the 
American  people  who  are  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  energy  debacle. 


HON.  CARL  VINSO.N 

( Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  90th 
birthday  celebration  of  former  House 
Armed  Services  Chairman  Carl  Vinson 
in  Macon.  Oa.,  on  November   18 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  on 
the  occasion.  President  Nixon  announced 
that  the  yet-to-be-built  nuclear  carrier 
CVN-70,  win  be  named  the  Carl  Vinson. 
This  Is  the  first  aircraft  carrier  named 
for  a  Congressman. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  fitting  or 
deserving  than  Carl  Vinson  to  receive  this 
singular  honor.  No  man  who  has  served 
In  the  Congress  has  done  more  to  see 
that  our  country  has  a  strong  national 
defense  structure. 


I  include  the   article   from   the  De- 
cember 5  ^ue  of  the  Navy  Times  about 
the  honor  bestowed  upon  Carl  Vinson: 
CVN-70  Naiod  fob  Vinson 

Macon.  Ga. — Breaking  one  longstanding 
Navy  tradition — If  not  more — President  Nix- 
on has  announced  that  the  yet-to-be-bullt 
nuclear  carrier  CVN-70  will  be  named  the 
Carl  Vinson. 

Nixon,  speaking  here  at  a  celebration  of 
the  90th  birthday  of  the  former  Georgia  con- 
gressman and  the  100th  annlversarv  of  the 
Walter  F.  George  School  of  Law  at  Mercer 
University,  ended  his  remarks  with  the  sur- 
prise announcement. 

Vinson,  who  retired  in  1964  after  serving 
50  years  and  62  days  In  Congress  (the  longest 
House  service  in  history) .  was  first  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  later  was 
chairman  of  the  Armed  S<'rvlces  Committee 

During  the  Revolutlonan.-  War.  Contlne:.- 
tal  Navy  ships  were  named  for  living  per- 
sons— among  t.hem.  WashUigton,  FYanklln, 
Hancock  and  Oage  H<iwevpr.  since  1797.  the 
tradition  has  been  otherwise 

A  second  tradition  nas  oeen  that  aircraft 
carriers  are  named  mostly  for  historical 
Naval  vessels  or  battles.  Exceptions  have 
been  the  Fy>rre8tal  named  for  the  first  De- 
fense Secretary:  the  Prankim  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  John  V  Kennedy  and  the  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  all  named  for  i»esldents,  and 
the  Nlmltz,  honoring  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  A 
NlmltE. 

CVN-70  wUl  be  the  first  named  for  a  con- 
gressman. Traditionally,  congressmen  have 
been  grouped  with  those  for  whom  destroyers 
are  named. 

•Next  to  his  country,  and  next  to  his  state 
of  Georgia,  Carl  Vinson  loved  the  Navy  most  " 
Nixon  said. 

•'I  have  discussed  with  Chairman  John 
Stennls  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  Congressman  Ed  Hebert  from 
Louisiana  ...  a  proposal,  and  they  have 
given  me  permission,  because  we  must  do 
this  thing  Jointly,  to  make  this  announce- 
ment today. 

"Aa  you  know,  we  have  just  begxin  to 
develop  nuclear  carriers.  The  first  one  was 
named  the  Elsenhower,  the  second  one  was 
named  the  Nlmltz,  the  great  Naval  com- 
mander of  World  War  n.  The  third  Is  Just 
beginning,  and  it  wUl  be  named  the  Car] 
Vinson. 

Usually  names  for  new  Navy  ships  a.-e 
selected  by  the  Navy  History  Division  ar,d 
approved   by  the  Navy  Secret&rv 

A  Navy  spokesman  said  that  there  are  now 
no  definite  guidelines— such  as  batUeshtfj.- 
for  states — and  that  each  is  named  on  an  in- 
dustrial   basis. 

Advance  procurement  funds  were  approved 
for  CVN-70  In  fiscal  year  1974  and  the  money 
to  begin  construction  Is  in  this  year's  budget. 

The  ship  Is  planned  to  have  a  length  oi 
1092  feet  and  a  134-foot  beam 

She'll  be  propelled  by  two  nuclear  reactors 
with  vlrtuaUy  unlimited  endurance  and  wUl 
have  a  complement,  including  air  wing,  of 

o335. 


ENOOXJRAGEMENT  OF  M.\SS  TRMV- 
STT  USE  THROUGH  T.^X  LEGIS- 
LATION 

<Mr.  BINGH.'^M  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  ve.ster- 
day  I  introduced  HR  11992  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  encourage 
the  ase  of  public  ma-vs  ti-an.<;rx>rt4inon 
by  allowing  a  deduction  or  tax  credit  for 
expen.'^s  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  com- 
muting   to    and    from    work    on    public 


transportaUon.  The  other  major  feature 
of  this  bill,  which  is  enUtled  the  'Com- 
muters' Tax  Act,"  is  the  recognition  that 
the  handicapped,  many  of  whom  are  un- 
able to  use  mass  transit,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  commuting  to  and  from 
work  without  regard  to  the  mode  of 
transportation  employed 

The  exploding  automobile  population 
has  clogged  our  city  streets,  contributed 
to  dangerous  air  poDution  levels,  and 
drained  our  energy  resources.  Trans- 
portation problems  aCfect  each  of  us 
whether  directly  or  mdirectlv  The  truck 
that  does  not  get  to  the  food  market  on 
time,  thereby  causing  the  emptv  spaces 
on  the  grocer'.s  shelves,  affects  us  as 
much  a.s  the  ru.sh  hour  trafSc  jam  on  the 
mam  road  into  the  city. 

Our  cities  and  their  surrounding  bed- 
room communities  have  grown  m  i-^aps 
and  bounds  over  the  past  t«o  decade'^ 
far  outdistancing  the  ability  of  road";  lo 
accommodate  the  volume  of  traffic  The 
cycle  is  complete  when  we  add  one  ad- 
ditional factor— the  automobile  Itsel' 
tends  to  stimulate  the  traveling  pro- 
pensity of  the  average  American  We 
have,  therefore,  in  our  desire  to  plav  the 
American  mobility  game,  jammed  the  en- 
tire circulatory  system  of  our  major  com- 
munities to  a  poLnt  wher*  it  has  become 
highly  inconvenient,  costlv.  and  even 
dangerous  to  move  about. 

Our  profligate  ua.-^te  of  energy  can 
at  least  in  substantial  part,  be  tr^ed  to 
the  use  of  the  com.muters  automobile 
It  is  astonishing,  but  true,  that  90  pe-- 
cent  of  all  passenger  miles  acrumulated 
each  year  is  attributable  to  private  auto- 
mobile use.  while,  for  e.xample  airr'an^s 
only  account  for  5  percent  of  the  lot,:^' 
Of  all  the  miles  traveled  bv  Am.erican'- 
commuting  to  work  each  vear  8-  •>e--er-' 
IS  by  automobile,  while  onlv  h"  percent 
use  public  transportation. 

Automobiles  consume  100  biUion  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  each  year,  or  6  million 
r^a.-rels  a  day  This  repre.^ents  the  coun- 
Vq-I  ^'^^^^^'"c^ipated  daily  shortfaU  in 
19-4.  Of  the  83  milhon  registered  cars 
in  the  United  SUtes,  the  Departjr.ent  of 
rran-sportation  estimates  that  42  per- 
cent are  used  to  carry  commuters  to 
work.  But  this  need  not  be  the  case 

Though  It  hjvs  been  .said  that  we  are 
wedded  to  the  door-to-door  convemence 
of  the  automobile,  studies  have  shown 
that  many  commuters  would  abandon 
their  automobiles  when  the  available 
public  transportation  altemaUve  is  made 
attractive.  A  recent  study  conducted  by 
Montgomery  County  Md  showed  that 
If  only  9.000  cars  were  taken  off  the  com- 
muter corridors  12.000  barrels  of  oU 
would  be  saved  a  year.  Imagine  the 
enormous  .<;avlnps  in  gasoline  that  would 
be  realized  if  we  could  divert  10  percoit 
of  the  people  comm.uting  by  car  to  mass 
transit 

Proponents  of  free-  or  low-cost  sub- 
sidized mass  transportation  contend 
that  as  fares  are  lowered  there  is  an  ob- 
serv-able  increase  in  r.dershlp. 

Supporters  of  Increased  utilization  of 
msiss  transit  also  point  out  that  there 
would  be  clear  advantages  for  the  low- 
income  and  handicapped  worker  if  farrs 
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were  either  subsidized  or  eliminated.  The 
greater  mobility  afforded  the  poor  and 
disabled  because  of  the  minimum  Im- 
pact low  transit  fares  would  have  on 
their  disposable  Income  would  act  £is  an 
Incentive  to  seek  available  work  outside 
the  immediate  neighborhood  and  con- 
tribute to  reduced  dependence  on  public 
assistance.  It  would  also  widen  their 
social  horizons  and  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain vital  services  where  they  choose. 

For  many  years,  the  worker  who  de- 
pends upon  his  automobile  for  legitimate 
business  purposes  has  been  able  to  deduct 
his  transportation  expenses.  The  allow- 
able deduction  served  a  deserved  need. 
So.  too.  would  the  t&x  advantages  pro- 
vided under  the  Commuters'  Tax  Act.  In 
an  age  when  energy  resources  have  be- 
come scarce  and  must  be  conserved,  the 
most  eflflcient  transportation  method 
should  be  used  wherever  possible.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  mass  transportation 
commuter  were  allowed  to  deduct  from 
his  taxes  the  aunount  spent  on  fares  to 
travel  from  and  to  work,  many  jjeople 
living  within  the  Nation's  cities  endowed 
with  \-lable  mass  transit  facilities  would 
opt  for  its  use  over  the  car. 

Critics  of  the  tax  credit  plan  saj-  that 
no  matter  how  low  the  fares,  the  more 
affluent  American  will  not  abandon  his 
car  for  the  bus  or  train.  I  have  consid- 
ered this  possibility  and  concluded  that 
the  best  way  to  make  mass  transit  at- 
tractive to  all  Americans  is  to  provide  a 
choice.  The  mass  transit  commuter,  un- 
der my  proposal,  would  be  allowed  to 
elect  either  a  tax  cfedlt  up  to  $200  each 
year,  or  deduct  the  actual  expenses  in- 
curred by  using  public  transportation  to 
and  from  work,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$800  This.  I  believe,  will  entice  the  per- 
son who  normally  itemizes  his  deductions 
to  use  mass  transit  also. 

Moreover,  if  funds  are  not  forthcom- 
ing to  stave  off  a  fare  Increase  in  New 
York  Cltj-.  the  realizable  tax  savings  for 
the  New  York  commuter  under  this  bill 
could  act  as  insulation  from  its  economic 
impact. 

No  matter  how  attractive  mass  transit 
Is  made  there  sur,  unfortionately.  citizens 
unable  because  of  physical  handicaps  to 
use  public  transportation.  These  people 
would  be  severely  discriminated  against 
if  the  Commuters'  Tax  Act  were  to  make 
no  provision  for  them. 

The  disabled  commuter  not  able  to  use 
public  transportation  spends,  on  the 
average,  between  $50  and  $75  each  week 
to  get  to  and  from  work.  For  the  average 
worker  this  represents  an  Intolerably 
large  slice  of  the  weekly  paycheck.  The 
Commuters'  Tax  Act  Includes  provisions 
which  will  not  only  provide  for  equitable 
treatment  of  the  handicapped  but  will 
encourage  them  to  seek  and  hold  em- 
ployment instead  of  relying  on  public  as- 
sistance. Mv  bill  would  allow  a  disabled 
individual  to  take  a  credit  against  the 
normal  income  tax  imposed  et^ual  to  the 
reasonable  expenses  Incurred  by  that  In- 
dividual up  to  $750  each  taxable  year  for 
trarjportation  expenses.  The  bill  aL;o 
provides  for  a  deduction  for  the  handi- 
capped commuter  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $3  000.  should  he  elect  to  take  It 
instead  of  the  tax  credit. 
I  consider  passage  of  the  CommutetB' 
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Tax  Act  a  priority  matter.  This  Is  not  to  provide  th»t  it  tbe  individual  U  a  veuran 


say  that  there  are  not  other  Important 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  combat  the 
energy  shortage  We  will  have  to  provide 
operating  subsidies  for  mass  transit,  for 
example,  and  seek  new  energy  supplies. 
However,  each  progressive  measure  that 
Is  proposed  to  contribute  to  the  overall 
effort  to  conserve  fuel  deserves  serious 
consideration.  The  Commuters'  Tax  Act 
is  such  an  effort.  ^ 

The  text  of  the  bill  foUows: 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide.  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, a  credit  (not  to  exceed  $300)  or  a 
deduction  (not  to  exceed  WOO)  for  public 
transit  fare  expenditures  Incurred  in 
traveling  to  and  from  work,  and  In  the 
caw  of  a  handicapped  Individual  unable  to 
use  public  transportation,  a  credit  (not  to 
exceed  $750 )  or  a  deduction  ( not  to  exceed 
$3,000)  for  reasonable  transportation  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  traveling  to  and  from 
work 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Ckjmmuters'  Tax  Act' . 
Sf:c.  2.  AxxowANcs  of  Credits  roa  Public 
TaAKsrr  EzpuforruRxs  akd  roa 
T«ANsi»oRT4TiON  AND  ExprNDmnixs 

OF  DlSABLXD  LNDrVmCAU 

(a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  aUowablei  la 
amended  by  redesignating  section  42  as  sec- 
tion 44  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  tbe 
following  new  sections : 
"S«c.  42.  Public  TaANsrr  KxpaNDrrtra^ 

"(ai  General  Rule.— lu  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amounts  paid  by  sucb 
individual  during  the  taxable  year  for  reason- 
able public  transit  transportaUon  between 
his  or  her  place  of  residence  and  place  of 
employment. 

■■(b)  Mailmiiin  Credit.— The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subaecUon  (a)  for  a  taxable  year 
shall  be  limited  to  saoo. 

■■(c)  Public  Transit  Defined —For  purposes 
of  this  section  and  section  43  the  term  pub- 
lic transit'  means  all  public  transportatton 


with  a  service -connected  dlsabUlty.  a  oerUfl- 
catlon  from  the  Veterans^  Admialstratlon 
that  his  dlsabUlty  ( to  the  extent  based  upon 
or  attributable  to  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or 
more  of  his  extremities  i  has  a  rating  of  40 
percent  or  more  under  the  Schedule  for  Rat- 
ing DlsabUltles  of  tbe  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion (Federal  Register,  vol.  29.  No  101,  part 
H)  shall  be  deemed  conclusive  proof  that  be 
Is  a  disabled  individual  for  purpoaes  of  this 
section." 

(b)    Tbe  table  of  sections  for  sucb  sub- 
part  Is  amended   by  striking  out   tbe  (tern 
relating  to  section  42  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  items 
"Sec.  42.  Public  transit  expendlturea. 
■'Sec.  43.  Transportation  expenditures  of  dis- 
abled Individuals. 
"Sec.  44.  Overpayments  of  tax."'. 
S»c.  3  DfDtrcnoN  IN  LiXD  or  CaEDrr. 

(a)  Part  vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  additional  itemized  deduction* 
for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  219  as  section  221,  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  218  the  following  new  sections: 
"Sec  219.  Dtdctction  foe  Prrsuc  TaANsrr 
EiPCNorTTjais. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the  case 
of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  any  expenditure  made  by  such  In- 
dividual during  the  taxable  year  for  reason- 
able public  transit  transportation  between 
his  or  ber  place  of  residence  and  place  ot 
employment. 

"(b)  Maximum  Deduction.— The  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  yeajr 
shall  be  limited  to  $800 

"(c)  Election  to  Take  Credit  In  Ueu  of  De- 
ducuon.— This  section  shaU  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who.  for  the  tax- 
able year,  elects  to  Uke  the  credit  against 
tax  provided  by  section  42  (relating  to  credit 
against  tax  for  public  transit  expenditures) 
Such  election  shall  be  made  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  or  bis 
delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulaUons. 

"8«C.  220.    DXDOCnON        FOa        TaAJtSPOSTATION 

BxprNDrruaxs  of  I>iaABi.KD  Indi- 

VIDCAL.S. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction — In  the  case 
of  a  disabled  individual,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  any  expenditure  made 
by  such  Individual,  during  the  taxable  year 
for  reasonable  transportation  between  his  or 


elevated  trains,  streetcars,  trains,  ferry  boat,      ment  "^'u/ 


and    other    slmUar    public    conveyances    in 

general  use  for  mass  tranalt. 

■'Sec.  43    TaANsporrATioN    ExFomrrtTaxs    of 

DlSABLXO    iNOrVTDPAl*. 

•<a)  General  Rule —In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
<:Tedlt  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable 
amounts  paid  by  such  Individual  during  tbe 
taxable  year  for  reasonable  transportation 
between  hu  or  her  place  of  residence  and 
place  of  employment. 

"(b)  Maximum  Credit— Tbe  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year 
shall  be  Umlted  to  $750. 

•ic)  Disabled  Individual  Defined —For 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'disabled 
individual"  means  an  Individual  who  Is  blind 
las  defined  Ln  ■e<-tlon  151(d)  (3)  >  or  who  has 
lost  the  uie  of  one  or  more  of  his  extremi- 
ties, or  l3  otherwise  disabled,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  tn  order  to  avoid  undue  hardship  or 
ilan^r  he  must  during  the  entire  taxable 
Tear  use  other  than  public  transit  las  de- 
fined In  section  42  r  c )  ) .  in  whole  or  In  part, 
for  transportation  between  bis  or  her  place 
of  residence  and  place  of  employment.  A 
taxpayer  claiming  a  deducUon  under  thU 
section  shall  submit  such  proof  that  be  Is  a 
disabled  individual  as  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe  The  regulations  so  prescribed  «>'fi| 


"(b)  MaxUnum  Deduction.— The  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year 
shall  be  limited  to  $3,000. 

'•(c)  Disabled  Individual  Defined -For 
the  purpoeee  of  this  section  the  term  "dis- 
abled individual"  has  the  same  meaning  as 
contained  In  section  43(c). 

"(d)  Election  to  Take  Credit  in  lieu  of  De- 
duction.— 

""This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  taxpayer  who.  for  the  taxable  year,  elects 
to  take  the  credit  against  tax  provided  by 
section  43  (relating  to  credit  against  tax  for 
transportation  expenditures  of  disabled  indi- 
viduals). Sucb  election  thaU  be  made  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate 
siiail  prescribe  by  regulations." 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  part  ts 
amended  by  strUclng  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  219  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  new  Items: 

"Sec  210  Deduction  for  public  transit  ex- 
pendtt^u-es. 

""Sec  220  Deduction  for  transportation  ex- 
pend Itxires  of  disabled  Individ- 
uals. 

"Sec.  221.  Cross  references." 

8»c.  4.  Efitctivt  Date 

Tbe  amendments  made  by  sections  2  and  3 

shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 

date  of  tbe  enactment  of  his  Act  with  respect 

to  amounts  expended  after  sucb  date. 


December  i.'v,  7/y;.y 

PHIL  L    ROOF.  DISTINGUISHED 
PVBl.lC  SERVANT 
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(Mr  M.-^HuN  asked  and  was  given 
I)ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
27.  Mr.  Philip  L.  Roof,  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  con- 
cluded a  distinguished  career  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

PhU  began  his  career  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1935.  He  became 
associated  with  the  Architect's  Office  In 
1940  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  clerk  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
He  transferred  to  the  Capitol  in  1941, 
and  in  1955  he  was  appointed  by  the  late 
J.  George  Stewart,  eighth  architect  of 
the  Capitol,  to  the  posiUon  of  executive 
assistant. 

During  his  tenure.  Phil  demonstrated 
an  exceptionally  high  degree  of  ability 
as  an  administrator.  His  specialized 
knowledge  and  judgment  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Congress 
brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  offi- 
cers of  the  Congress,  and  staffs  He 
worked  very  closely  with  Speaker  Ray- 
burns  office  and  with  members  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  during  the  period  of  con- 
sideration and  construction  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  He 
was  intimately  associated  with  Speaker 
McCormack  and  with  the  members  of 
the  House  Office  Building  Commission 
during  construction  of  the  Raybum 
Building.  He  worked  closely  with  and 
provided  staff  services  to  the  Senate 
Office  BuUding  Commission  during  the 
construction  of  the  Dlrksen  Building  He 
conUnued  to  serve  the  Commission  in 
connection  with  other  projects  until  his 
retirement. 

In  1970,  at  Speaker  McCormack 's  re- 
quest. Phil  served  as  personal  representa- 
tive of  the  Speaker  in  developing  details 
that  would  insure  an  acceptable  process 
for  selection  of  an  engineering  firm  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  restoring  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

Phil  Roof  cherishes  a  deep  sentiment 
for  the  Capitol  and  Its  environs  His  de- 
votion to  duty  brought  him  recognition 
as  an  authority  In  the  appropriation  and 
legislative  processes  as  these  affected  the 
programs  and  actUltles  of  the  Architect 
No  doubt  the  high  point  In  his  career 
came  m  1970.  As  a  result  of  his  adminis- 
trative and  leadership  capabilities,  Mr 
Stewart,  with  whom  he  worked  closely 
recommended  legislation  which  was  sub- 
sequently approved  that  authorized  Phil 
Roof  as  executive  assistant,  to  serve  as 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Architect  and  Assistant 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Honorable  George  White,  who  be- 
came Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  1971 
has  spoken  in  terms  of  highest  commen- 
dation of  the  work  of  Phil  Roof  Phil  will 
be  missed  by  the  Architect  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  many  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  him  through  the  years.  Phil  wUl  be 
missed  in  the  Capitol,  but  I  know  he  wUl 
continue  to  be  busy  serving  his  com- 
munity and  his  fellow  man. 


My  congratulations  for  a  job  weil  dore 
and  my  very  best  wishes  to  Phi]  ancj  his 
wife  Beriiia  for  continued  health  and 
happiness. 
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LEAVE  OF  .A.BSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,   leave   ot   a.t- 
sence  was  grant^i  to- 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  lat 
the  request  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ,  from  4  3C 
p.m.  today  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
on  account  of  ofBclal  b-osmess 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foilowiiig  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thoke)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material : » 

Mr.  CoNABLE.  :or  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steele,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for 
5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  December  20. 

Mr.  FoTOLEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Du  Pont,  for  60  minutes  Thurs- 
day, December  20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  ScHROEDEH)  to  revlse  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Ms.  Abztjg,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  GuNTER,  for  5  minutes.  December 
20. 

Mr.  Mann,  for  5  minutes,  December 
20. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon,  and  to  Iwilude  extrjmeous 

matter. 

Mr.  Gray,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thone).  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  YotJNG  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Myers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  CoNLAN  in  two  instances. 


Mr  Pow  ELL  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr  HosMiR  in  two  instances. 

Mr    WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr  Derwinski  In  three  instances 

Mr  Shoup. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  six 
mstances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 

Mr  Gaydos  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  GUNTER. 

Mv  .^Bzrc  in  10  instances. 
Mr  (30.VZALEZ  in  three  instances. 
XL'.  Rarick  in  three  instances 
Mr.  Downing. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr,  Harrington  in  three  Instances 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Grottths. 

Mr.  Danielson  In  five  Instances 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Chishoi.m 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

*'^J'"i  ■'°^"^  ^^  concurrent  resoluUons 
of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  foUows: 

S.  1868.  An  act  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome-  to  tte 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  2432.  An  act  to  esUbllah  a  procedure 
assuring  Congress  the  full  and  pninpt  pm- 
ductlon  of  informauon  requested  from  p!ed- 
era:  officers  and  employees,  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  ^^"»x^uiin«c 

«s^h?^K-  ^^  ^^  Concurrent  resoluUon  to 
estabUsh  a  procedure  assuring  Congress  the 
fuU  and  prompt  producUon  of  Information 
requested  from  Federal  officers  uxOem- 
ployees:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Rules. 


ENROLLED  BELLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  trulv 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  foUow- 
ing tiUes,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

HJl.  655.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  naming 
of  tbe  lake  to  be  c.-^ted  bv  the  Buchanan 
Dam.  Chowchllla  River.  Calif orrja; 

HJi.  S334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lourdes  Rlos; 

H.R.  3758.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
KugeiUa  Serrane  Maclas  Perrter: 

H.R.  7352.  An  act  to  amend  section  40S2ic) 
of  UUe  18.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  tbe 
Umite  of  confinement  of  Federal  priaontn; 
and 
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HH.    11441.   An   »ct   to  po«tpon«  th«   ta- 
plecnentatloa  of  the  Headst»rt  fee  schedule 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles . 

S.  1435.  An  »ct  to  reorganlz*  th«  goTem- 
ment*l  structure  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  provide  •  charter  for  '.ocal  government 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to  ac- 
ceptance by  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU.  to  delegate  certain  legUlaUve  powers  to 
the  local  government,  to  implement  certain 
recommendaUona  of  the  Commlaalon  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU.  and  for  other  purpoeea: 

S  1529  An  act  to  authorl»  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  agreemenU  with 
non-Federal  agencies  for  the  replacement  of 
the  exlsUng  American  Falls  Dam.  Minidoka 
project.  Idaho,  and  for  other  purpoaae; 

S.  1945  An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlcioltural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  so  as  to  authorize  certain  grapefruit 
marketing  orders  which  provide  for  an  as- 
sessment against  handlers  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  a  marketing  promotion  program  to 
also  provide  for  a  credit  against  such  as- 
■eaament  In  the  case  of  handlers  who  expend 
directly  lor  marketing  promotion: 

3.  3413.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
aiumlniim  from  tHe  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe.  and  for  ottier 
purposes; 

S.  24fi3.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dtepoaal 
of  silicon  carbide  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

3.  2498.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  and 

3  2551  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  from  the  supplemental  stockpUe.  and 
for  other  purpoeea. 


1044  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  tb»  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  addition  of  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  National 
Park.  National  WUdllXe  Refuge.  National 
Forest,  and  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interior   and   Insular   Affairs 

1«47  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  two 
d-afts  of  proposed  legislation  to  revise  and 
restate  certain  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


BILL   PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President  for  his  approval  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  10717.  To  repeal  the  act  terminating 
Federal  supervision  over  the  property  and 
members  of  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of 
Wisconsin;  to  relnstltute  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  a  federally  rec- 
ognized sovereign  Indian  tribe;  and  to  re- 
store to  the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin 
those  Federal  services  furnished  to  American 
Indians  liecause  of  their  status  as  American 
Indians,   and  for  other  purpoees. 


Mrs 


ADJOUR.SMENT 
SCHROEDER     Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  7  o'cloclc  8ind  42  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday.  De- 
cember 20.  1973.  at  10  30  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XjAv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAQE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
3.  3481.  An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  which  provide  for  payments  to 
farmers  In  the  event  of  crop  faUures  with 
respect  to  crops  planted  In  lieu  of  wheat 
or  feed  grains  (Rept.  No.  93-739).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  STJIXTVAN :  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1983  (Rept.  No.  93- 
740)    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  MAHON;  Committee  of  conference.  A 
conference  report  to  accompany  HJl.  11 575 
(Rept    No    93-741).  Ordered   to   be  printed. 

Mx.  PASSMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
A  conference  report  to  accompany  H.R.  11771 
(Rept.  No   93-742'    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLXmONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOMTNICK  V.  DANIELS: 

HJl.  12030  A  bill  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   EDWiVRDS  of  Alabama: 

HR  12021  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
Incentives  to  Improve  the  economics  of  re- 
cycling wastepaper:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   FAUNTROY: 

H  R.  12033  A  bUl  to  establish  an  urban 
homesteadlng  program  to  refurbish  aban- 
boned  real  estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colixmbla. 
By  Mr  FRET: 

HR  12033.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Administration  to  admin- 
ister all  Federal  programs  relating  to  the 
regulation  of  narcotic  and  other  dangerous 
drugs,  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
abusers  of  such  drugs,  and  education  and 
training  respecting  such  drugs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  13034.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced,  or  entitle- 
ment thereto  discontinued,  because  of  In- 
creases In  monthly  sodal  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FBOEHLICH  (for  himself  Mr. 
Coim.  Mr.  Cbowiw,  and  Mr.  Lsh- 
MAN)  : 

HR.  1303S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  19«e  to  prohibit  ex- 
ports of  groundwood  and  chemical  paper- 
making  pulps  and   wastepaper  above  a  cer- 


tain   lev«l,    to   the  Committee   on   Banking 

and  Currency.  

By  Mr  QOLDWATKR: 
H.R.  13036.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  delay 
by  S  months  the  Installation  of  emergency 
locator  transmitters  on  flxed-wlng  powered 
clvU  aircraft:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs  0RAS80  (for  heraeU.  Mr. 
Patman.  and  lii.  McKurirrr)  : 
HJl.  13037  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Energy  Development  Bank  to  provide  loans 
and  grants  to  finance  urgently  needed  re- 
search, exploration,  development,  produc- 
tion, and  delivery  of  energy  resources  with- 
in the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  LEHMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CaoNiN.  Ms.  Bcnuu  of  California, 
Mr.  THOJrt.  Mr.  RoaxNTHAL.  Mr.  Hkl- 

•TOBKl.     Mr.     WOLTT.     Mr.     STaATTON, 

Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Foao,  Mr.  Snuts,  Mr. 
Hassincton,  Mr.  Ouds,  Mr.  Wau>ix, 
Mr.   CoNTDLB,   and   Mr.    Buacsi'rxB)  : 
HJL  13038.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Conuneroe  to   research   and   develop  new 
building  designs  and  construction   methods 
which  utUlae  solar  energy  and  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment  to   increase   the   maximum   amount 
of  nxortgages  Insured   under  title   II  of  the 
National   Housing   Act   for   certain   faculties 
utULzlng  solar  energy;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Tkacub   of  Texas.   Mr.   Mosiuai,   Mr. 
GoLDWATKa.  Mr.  Bixsm,  Mr.  Danocl- 
soN,   Mr    Rot,   Mr.  Hasvxt,  Mr.  Rl- 
NAUOo.  and  Mrs.  Booos)  : 
HJl.  13029.  A  bill  to  further  the  conduct  of 
reee«Lrch,  development,  and  oommerclal  dem- 
onstrations   In    geotbermal    energy    technol- 
oglee,  to  direct  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  fund  basic  and  applied  research  re- 
lating to  geothermal  energy,  and  to  direct  the 
Nation^  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  a  program  of  demonstra- 
tions In  technologies  for  commercial  utUlza- 
tlon  of  geothermal  resources  Including  hot 
dry  rock  and  geopreasured  fields:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr  MYERS: 
HJl.  13030   A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Seciu-lty  Act  to  repeal  the  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  to  review  services  cov- 
ered under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
HR.  13031.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
cedure for  the  eetabllahment  of  safety  and 
health  standards  for  fire  fighters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  THONE: 
HJl.   13033.  A  toUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
tend   Its    protection    to    firefighters;    to    Vtf 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  13033.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interna: 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  in  thp 
case  of  certain  corporations  net  losses  from 
farming  shall  not  be  deductible;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  YOtJNQ  of  South  Carolina: 
H  R.   13034    A   bUl  to  prevent  further  In- 
creases In  1974  flue-cured  tobacco  marketing 
quotas:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  13036    A  bUl  to  suspend  for  a  l-year 
period   the  duty  on   certain   carboxymethyl 
cellulose  salU;    to  tbs  Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Har«inoton)  : 
HJl  13036  A  bUl  to  Impose  certain  taxes 
on  energy  Industries  and  create  certain  In- 
centives for  energy  Investment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By   Mr.   CONABLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
UiXMAN.   Mr.   ScHNntBXLi.   Mr.   Cos- 
maw.  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Prms)  : 
HJl.   12037.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing by  certain  types  of  exempt  organizations- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CallfomU: 
HJl.  13038   A  bUl  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Intersute  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CONTK.  Mr  Cbokin,  Mr.  Baoman,  Mr. 
BLACKBuaN,  Mr.  Bitkkk  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Crakk,  Mr.  DmwuiSKi,  Mr. 
HuBEB,  Mr.  KiMp,  Mr  Kitchum,  Mr. 
LoTT.    Mr.    MiNSHALi    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Osrr,    Mr     PAJaais,    Mr.    Rottbsklot, 
Mr.  Stxiceb  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Stugek 
of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Treen 
Mr.  Wtmam.  and  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina) : 
H^.  12039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  ground- 
wood  and  chemical  papermaklng  pulps  from 
coverage  under  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  12040.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Sectirltles 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prevent  control  by 
foreign  persons  of  American  companies  en- 
gaged In  vital  Industries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN : 
HJl.  13041.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  StabUlza- 
tlon   of    the    price    of    petrochemicals    from 
coverage  under  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  RElD  of  New  York : 
HJl.  12042.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  conduct 
and  reguUtlon  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 
HR.   13043.  A  bUl  to  prevent  further  In- 
creases in  1974  flue-ru.t^  tobacco  marketing 
quotas;  to  the  Comiriitu*  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  MATHLAS  of  California- 
HJl.   13044.  A  bm  to  modUy  section   201 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962   (76  Stat 
1193)  to  change  the  name  of  the  lake  to  be 
created  by  such  project  from  Hidden  Lake 
to  Hensley  Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  12045.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  conversion  of  ooal 
as  a  source  of  energy:  to  the  (^ammlttee  on 
Intersute  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   RIEGLE: 
HJl.  12(H6    A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act   to   establish    a   program  of  food 
allowances  for  older  .Mnerlcans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  WHITEHrRST: 
HJl.  12047.  A  bii:  to  provide  assistance  to 
zoos  and  aquariums,  to  establish  standards 
Of  accredlUtlon  for   such   faculties    and  to 
establish  a  Federal  Zoological  and  Aquarium 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  GAYD06 
H.   Con.   Res.   404.    Concurrent    resolution 
PWtalnlng  to  the  methods  used  on  animals 
in  research;    to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  CTon.  Res   405   Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 

^^^^V^  ^"^  "'■  '^^  C<»gr««  that  the 
United  States.  Car^a,  Great  Britain,  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan  should  act  in  concert 
--  re.-asLog  to  seii  essential  Industrial  and 
ro«l  products,  and  medicines  to  Arab  nations 

leum;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   VEYSEY- 
H.  Con.  R«  406  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 

s,^^  t',^^  ''"'^  °'  '^^  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  urgent  need  for  reMorch  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  alten^te 
sources  of^energy;  to  the  Committee  on  ^^ 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  mie  XXn,  pnvate 
DUls  and  reso.-ution5  were  introduced  and 
severally  referrec  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BROYHILL  of  Vlrctnla- 

I^vi^t^'t^.^   '''-'   '''  '^""^  ^'^^  °f  David 
Levi,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  EDW.VRX>S  of  Alabama 
H^R.  12049.  A  bu:  for  ti:e  relief  of  Jack  k: 
McHenry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   ROY  •'' 

H.R.  12050^  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  WUnia 
Selle,  Gary  Selle,  and  Deborah  SeUe;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  SISK  • 
.f5f^  12051.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oU  and  eas 
lease  No.  U^140571,  and  for  other  purpo^ 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  insuLr 
An  airs. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama 
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PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  the  source  of  all  wis- 
dom and  strength,  grant  that  we  who 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  this  <3overnment 
may  accept  the  Christmas  promise  that 
•  the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoul- 
der: and  His  name  shall  be  called  Won- 
derful Counselor,  the  Mightv  God  the 
E\erlastlng  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace 
Of  the  increase  of  His  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end  •  •  •"(Isa- 
iah 9,  6,  7a) .  May  v  e  so  yield  ourselves  to 
His  spirit  that  the  promised  kingdom  of 
truth  and  rlghteou.sness  may  become 
the  kingdom  of  aU  mankind,  and  that 
He  shall  reign  forever  and  ever  Amen 


to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  durlns  mv 
absence.  ' 

James  O.  Eastland, 
Presulent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


^^\}^^\  An  act  to  postpone  the  Unple- 
mentotlon  of  the  Headstart  fee  schedu^ 

,1.^  K™^?."^r  ^^  "^^^^  subsequenUy 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  E>stland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Skn.\tk, 

PRESnjKNT  PSO  TEMPOftK, 

Washington,  D.C..  December  20  1973 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official   duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 
CXIX 368d— Part  33 


MESSAGE    Fl^OM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  1435.  An  act  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  provide  a  charter  for  local  govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to 
acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  delegate  certain  leglslaUve  powers  to 
the  local  government,  to  Implement  certain 
recommendauons  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Ooverrunent  of  tiie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes- 
S.  1529.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
non-Federal  agencies  for  the  replacement  of 
the  existing  American  Palls  Dam,  Minidoka 
project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2493.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  slUcon  carbide  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and   the  supplemental  stockpile; 

HJl.  3334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lourdes  Rlos; 

HR.  3768  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Eugenia  Serrane  Maclas  Perrler; 

H  R.  7352.  An  act  to  amend  section  4082(C) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
limits  of  confinement  of  Federal  prisoners- 
and 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unaiilmous  consent  that  the  reading 
w J^^  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  December  19.  1973  be  dis- 
pensed with.  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  M-\NSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  ail  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

REPORT    OF    THE    D.M'GHTERS    OP 
THE  ANfERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideraUon  of  Calendar 
No.  613.  Senate  Resolution  221 

The  ACTING  PRESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore The  resolution  wlU  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  second  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk 
readasfoUows: 

S.  Res.  221,  authorlBlng  the  printing  of  the 
seventy-fifth  annual  report  of  the  National 
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Society  of  the  Daugbt«n  of  tb«  American 
R«701utlon  as  a  S«ziat«  document. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

Reiolved,  That  the  Seventy-Ofth  Annuai 
R»port  of  the  NaUoaal  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  for 
the  year  ended  March  I,  1973,  be  printed, 
with  an  Uiustr&tlon,  as  a  Senate  document. 


NATIONAL      DIABETES      RESEARCH 
AND  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  calendar  No.  629.  S.  2830. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

3.  2830.  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  greater  and  more  effec- 
tive efforts  In  research  and  public  education 
with  regard  to  diabetes  mellltus. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHWEEKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  the  National  Diabetes  Re- 
search and  Education  Act.  S.  2830  Is  a 
landmark  by  the  Congress  and  repre- 
sents a  major  first  step  in  dealing  with 
a  chronic  disease  which  afflicts  more  than 
5  mlUlon  Americans  It  will  be  the  first 
legislation  designed  to  deal  with  this 
major  health  problem.  Passage  of  8  2830 
will  assure  that  for  the  first  time  a  na- 
tional program  will  be  limugurated.  For 
some  time.  I  have  been  involved  In  efforts 
to  bring  this  issue  to  the  forefront  of 
congressional  activity  I  was  pleased  to 
introduce  the  first  Senate  bill  to  deal 
exclusively  with  diabetes,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 26.  1973.  I  chaired  the  first  hearings 
Into  the  problem. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  of  a  national  task 
force  on  diabetes  to  formulate  a  long- 
range  plan  to  combat  diabetes  The  task 
force  also  will  develop  a  prtjgram  to  ex- 
pand and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
National  InsUtute  of  ArthrltLs.  Metabo- 
lism a«id  Digestive  Diseases  with  re.<;pect 
to  diabetes  and  related  endocrine  and 
metabolic  diseases.  Coordination  with 
the  programs  of  other  research  Institutes 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
emphasized  The  report  and  recommen- 
dation of  the  task  force  will  be  the  basis 
for  the  Director  of  the  NIAMDD  to  sub- 
mit through  NIH  and  HEW  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmittal  to  Congress  a  report 
outlining  the  action  required  and  the 
staff  requirements  to  carry  out  the  plan 
with  a  request  for  such  additional  ap- 
propriations sls  may  be  needed. 

The  bill  requires  the  Director  of 
NIAMDD  to  establiih  such  programs  as 
may  be  necessary  In  cooperation  with 


other  Federal  health  agencies.  State,  lo- 
cal and  regional  public  health  agencies, 
and  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  control 
of  diabetes. 

The  Director  of  NIAMDD  is  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  research  and 
training  centers  to  be  established  geo- 
graphically on  the  basis  of  population 
density  so  that  satisfactory  dlabetjs 
teaching  for  both  professional  and  lay 
personnel  will  be  available  throughout 
the  Nation.  These  centers  will  conduct 
basic  and  clinical  research  into,  training 
In.  and  demonstration  of  advance  diag- 
nostic, prevention,  detection,  and  treat- 
ment methods  for  diabetes. 

Within  NIAMDD  the  bill  creates  the 
position  of  Associate  Director  for  Dia- 
betes who  wUl  be  responsible  for  pro- 
grams In  diabetes  In  the  Institute. 

The  Associate  Director  for  Diabetes 
will  act  as  chairman  of  an  Inter-Insti- 
tute Diabetes  MelUtus  Coordinating 
Committee  established  to  coordinate  the 
total  NIH  research  activities  relating  to 
diabetes.  The  committee  will  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
research  Institutes  and  divisions  in  NIH 
Involved  in  diabetes  related  research. 
Finally  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  establish  an  Interagency 
Technical  Committee  of  Diabetes  Mel- 
Utus to  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
those  aspects  of  all  Federal  health  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  diabetes 
mellltus.  Mr.  President,  may  I  emphasize 
again  my  strong  support  for  the  National 
Ettabetes  Research  and  Educaticxi  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  national 
diabetes  program  as  embodied  In  S.  2830. 
the  National  Diabetes  Research  and 
Education  Act  of  1973  is  clear.  I  am 
especlaUy  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
taken  the  Initiative  and  lead  In  inaugu- 
rating legislation  to  provide  for  a  massive 
national  effort  to  combat  diabetes. 

My  Interest  In  introducing  diabetes 
legislation  began  some  time  ago  and 
reached  fruition  on  Augiist  4.  1972,  when 
I  Introduced  S.  3880.  This  was  the  first 
legislative  proposal  in  recent  hlstorv  to 
address  Itself  to  the  problem  of  diabetes. 
I  was  prompted  to  Introduce  this  bill 
because  as  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee.  I 
was  becoming  increasingly  aware  that  as 
our  population  was  becoming  older,  fat- 
ter, more  affluent,  and  urbanized  the  in- 
cidence of  diabetes  was  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  I  was  stunned  to  learn  it 
is  estimated  that  by  1980  1  In  5 
Americans  will  have  diabetes  or  its  trait, 
and  that  diabetes  is  the  second  or  third 
leading  caus§  of  death  in  the  United 
States  if  you  consider  it  Is  the  major 
factor  causing  many  chronic  and  dis- 
abling Illnesses.  These  illnesses  are  pri- 
marily cardio-vascular.  renal,  hyper- 
tensive and  neurological  Illnesses  The 
man  who  dies  of  a  heart  attack,  for  In- 
stance. Is  listed  In  the  death  statistics 
as  a  victim  of  heart  disease,  but  many 
times  he  has  actually  died  from  diabetes 
which  caused  the  heart  atuck  and  the 
vascular  disease  The  same  is  probably 
true  in  cases  of  kidney  disease,  stroke, 
and  so  forth. 

.^t  that  point,  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  we  needed  much  more  adequate  In- 
formation on  the  origin  of  diabetes.  Its 
effect*  on  the  human  body  and  the  best 


methods  of  treating  It  to  prevent  long- 
term  complications  from  developing.  In 
developing  my  legislation,  it  became 
more  and  more  apparent  that  a  vastly- 
expanded  diabetes  research  program  was 
needed  I  learned  that  diabetes  is  not  a 
reportable  disease.  Like  other  major 
diseases  it  should  be  studied  according  to 
population  and  geographical  area  so  the 
Impact  of  incidence  and  heredity  can  be 
noted.  With  the  discovery  of  Insulin,  dia- 
betics are  living  longer  than  ever  before. 
But  with  that  longe\'lty  has  come  com- 
plications. The  most  notable  Is  blindness, 
of  which  diabetes  Is  a  major  cause.  I 
found  one  of  the  tnily  tragic  ironies  of 
our  time  was  the  fact  that  diabetes  dom- 
inates the  medical  scene,  yet  little  was 
being  done  to  solve  its  mysteries. 

Therefore,  with  the  convening  of  the 
93d  Congress  on  January  4.  1973.  I  re- 
Introduced  my  bill  with  Improvements 
as  S.  17.  the  National  Diabetes  Research 
and  Education  Act  of  1973.  to  expand 
and  coordinate  the  research  effort 
against  diabetes.  It  was  also  designed  to 
advance  patient,  professional,  and  pub- 
lic education  activities  to  alert  Ameri- 
csins  to  early  Indications  of  diabetes,  and 
emphasize  the  significance  of  early  de- 
tection, proper  control,  and  the  compli- 
cations which  evolve  from  the  disease. 

On  February  26.  1973,  I  was  happy  to 
chair  hearings  of  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee on  S.  17  and  S.  648  introduced 
by  Senator  Gale  McGee.  This  hearing 
was  the  first  in  the  history-  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  deal  with  diabetes.  At  that 
time,  a  broad  cross  section  of  witnesses 
reiterated  the  great  need  for  diabetes 
legislation.  Experts  in  the  field  pointed 
again  and  again  to  studies  which  show 
there  Is  a  9  percent  increase  each  year 
In  the  diabetic  population  which  is  an 
accelerating  increase  because  each  year 
the  diabetic  population  becomes  9  per- 
cent larger.  An  important  factor  In  this 
Increase  are  our  diabetic  children.  In 
1921.  diabetic  children  died.  After  the 
discovery  of  Insiilin  In  1921.  children  and 
young  adults  survived,  grew  to  maturity 
and  have  been  producing  ciiildren  with 
diabetes  or  with  a  strong  inherited  fac- 
tor for  diabetes.  There  are  now  approxi- 
mately 6  to  8  million  diabetics  with  a 
chance  of  producing  diabetic  children. 

Last  October,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  ap- 
proved a  series  of  my  amendments  to 
Increase  Federal  funding  for  diabetes  re- 
search as  part  of  H.R.  8877.  the  Labor/ 
HEW  AppropriaUons  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  These  provisions  were  included  in 
final  passage  of  this  legislation  and  in- 
cluded a  recommendation  that  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  utilize  its  re- 
sources for  InterlnsUtute  studies  of  dia- 
betes, since  diabetes  afflicts  the  eyes, 
heart,  brain,  and  muscular  structure.  The 
committee  recommended  an  Increase 
over  1973  operating  levels,  including  a 
significant  increase  In  funding  for  dia- 
betic retlairf)athy.  an  increase  for  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  a 
significant  portion  of  this  to  be  used  for 
expanded  diabetes  vascular  research 
and  an  increase  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases  In  approving  this  $22  8  mil- 
lion Increase,  the  committee  gave  Its  sup- 
port to  NIAMDD  efforts  to  support  dla- 
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b^-tes  research  centers,  .^nd  speclcally 
provided  additional  lund.s  for  the  estab- 
Li.^liment  of  diabet.es  renters  throughout 
the  Nation  The  committee  also  accepted 
my  recommendation  that  a  new  position 
of  .A..s.soclaie  Director  for  Diabete?  be  cre- 
at<'d  within  the  Ln.stltute  During  markup 
on  H.R.  8877.  the  committee  also  ac- 
cepted my  recommendation  that  a  com- 
rsTJttee  witiun  the  National  In.'=titute  of 
Health,  comixjsed  of  representiitives  of 
eai-h  of  the  In.stitute.<  concerned  with 
health  problems  rel.aing  to  diabetes  be 
created  Tlie  committee  would  be  chaired 
by  the  A.ssociate  Director  for  Diabetes  in 
NIAMDD. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  supported  my 
recommendation  that  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthntis.  Metabo- 
lism, and  Dig&stive  Diseases  create  a  po- 
sition for  an  Associate  Director  of  Dia- 
betes, a  provision  included  in  the  pending 
bill.  In  accepting  my  recommendation, 
the  committee  commented; 

It  Is  felt  that  because  of  the  wide  range  of 
side  effects  from  diabetes  that  there  should 
be  programs  on  an  Interlnstltute  basis  to 
research  the  effects  within  the  appropriate 
Institute. 

Further,  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  Associate  Director  for  Diabetes 
chair  the  Interlnstltute  Committee 
which  was  also  included  in  the  bill  by 
the  labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  vns,h  to  point  out 
that  the  Committee  stated  in  its  report. 

Research  in  diabetes  Is  focused  on  the  pre- 
vention of  such  complications  of  the  dl.sease 
as  accelerated  hardening  of  the  arteries,  pre- 
mature heart  disease,  kidney  failure  and 
bimdnesa.  Diabetic  retinopathy  a.'Hlcts  ab-ut 
one-third  of  the  long-term  diabetes  patients 
and  Is  the  second  leading  c-ause  of  biindnes." 
In  the  United  States  today.  Because  of  the 
national  Impact  of  all  aspects  c.f  diabetes, 
the  Institute  Is  embarking  on  a  pr-ieram  of 
support  for  Diabetes  Research  Centers  It 
also  supports  a  wide  range  of  other  metabolic 
diseases,  including  cystic  fibrosis.  The  Com- 
mittee supports  this  new  initiative  and  has 
provided  for  the  estabUshment  of  Dlabetee 
Centers  throughout  the  nation  to  aid  In 
treating  and  caring  for  a  condition  that  has 
such  wide  ranging  social  and  economic 
effects. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  these 
recommendations,  the  Senate  conferees 
Included  In  their  report  the  following 
statement: 

The  Conferees  are  aware  tr.at  diabetes  is  a 
prime  example  of  a  dUea.-^e  which  affects 
the  work  of  many  of  the  Institutes.  It  may 
afflict  the  eyes,  heart,  brain,  and  muscular 
and  vascular  systems.  The  Ck>nference  urges 
the  NIH  to  establish  mechanisms  to  assure  a 
coordinated  program  of  research  by  the  In- 
stitutes concerned  with  the  various  aspects 
of  diabetes. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  entire  question 
of  the  economic  Impact  of  diabetes  The 
loss  from  disability  and  premature  death 
and  sickness  In  the  diabetic  population 
Is  conservatively  considered  to  be  at  least 
S2  bllUon  annually  Yet  we  have  spent 
less  than  $10  million  annually  In  support 
of  all  aspects  of  research  In  diabetes. 
During  the  Senate  hearing  on  my  bill,  it 
was  stated  that  we  are  spending  apprfixl- 
mately  $1  60  per  diabetic  per  yesir  A 
statement  prepared  bv  th^  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis.  Metabolism  and  Di- 


gestive Diseases  for  initial  presentation 
to  the  House  Appropriatlon.s  Committee 
last  spring  contained  the  sentence: 

Today,  with  pnjper  treatment,  moet  dia- 
betics can  lead  a  normal  life 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  physicians,  biomedical 
scientists,  researchers  in  the  field  of  dia- 
betes and  diabetics  challenging  that 
statement.  Some  con.slder  It  "an  extra- 
ordinary lack  of  imdersLanding."  Others 
hiive  referred  to  i:  a.-  a:  oc.-:  debatable 
and  at  lea,st  incorrect." 

Mj-  point  is  that  from  the  Federal  per- 
spective diabetes  has  been  neglected.  The 
customar,-  method  in  recent  years  to 
create  an  affirmative  program  involving 
a  greater  national  commitment  has  been 
to  allocate  more  money  to  the  task.  In 
the  case  of  specific  health  problems,  the 
recommendation  is  often  "more  money 
for  research."  Since  adequate  funds  were 
not  available,  research  in  diabetes  was 
neglected.  Consequentlj',  our  knowledge 
of  the  causes  or  origins  of  diabetes  and 
its  long-term  effects  on  the  human  body 
is  defflcient. 

Mr.  President,  as  serious  as  the  prob- 
lem of  diabetes  is  now,  there  is  every  In- 
dication that  It  wUl  become  even  more 
so  In  the  years  ahead.  We  cannot  legis- 
late a  cure  for  diabetes,  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly establish  a  framework  for  a  more 
effective  diabetes  program  and  pro\-ide 
the  support  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
a  program. 

Mr.   JAVTTS.   Mr.   President,  I   urge 
the  Senate  to  support  the  "National  Dia- 
betes Research  and  Education  Act,"  an 
original  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber— which   combines   and   incorporates 
the  best  features  of  diabetes  legislation 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee. 
The  needs  of  diabetic  patients  in  the 
United  States  are  not  being  met  at  the 
present  time  and  I  believe  these  needs 
cannot  be  met  in  the  future  unles.s  the 
Federal  Ooveniment  expands  Its  leader- 
ship role  in  this  area  and  provides  the 
financial  support  that  is  essential  to  com- 
batting the  problems  related  to  diabetes. 
Diabetes   meUitus  is   a  major  health 
problem  in  the  United  States.  The  disease 
afflicts   approximately   5.000.000   Ameri- 
Icans  and  there  are  about  325.000  new 
cases  of  diabetes  diagnosed  each  year. 
It  is  the  fifth  leading  cause  of  death  from 
disease,  and  35.000  deaths  are  attributed 
to  it  annually.  Diabetes  is  the  real  under- 
l>'ing  cause  of  many  thousands  of  deaths 
that   are   ofQclally    counted   imder   the 
heading  of  "heart  disease,"  "stroke,"  and 
"kidney  disease."  It  is  the  second  leading 
cause  of  new  cases  of  blindness,  and  it 
produces  blindness  almost  20  j-ears  ear- 
lier than  the  leading  cause  of  blindness. 
The  complications  of  diabetes  mellltus 
lead  to  many  other  serlotis  health  prob- 
lems and   uncontn.)l]ed  diabetes  signifi- 
cantlj'  shortens  life  expectancy. 

To  establish  the  appropriate  national 
commitment  to  launch  an  attack  on  dia- 
betes— one  of  the  most  i.-nportant  chronic 
diseases  Uoat  afaicti  mankind — the  bill 
provides: 

First  A  ta-sk  force  to  develop  a  plan 
to  combat  diabetes  under  the  National 


In-'^tltute  of  Health  Is  established  in 
HEW  The  plan  to  be  developed  within  9 
months,  will  include  re^search,  drug  de- 
velopment, field  studies,  manpower  train- 
ing and  data  analyses. 

Second  The  task  force  is  tc^  be  com- 
posed of  10  persons — 6  experts  and  4  con- 
sumers— 2  of  whom  must  be  parents  of 
children  with  diabetes— and  $500,000  Is 
authorized  for  the  task  force 

Third.  The  Arthritis  Institute  at  NIH 
Is  also  required  to  establish  a  prevention 
and  control  p-opram  t/D  combat  diabetes 
and  $17.5  million  over  3  years  Is  author- 
ized for  this  purpose. 

Fourth  The  Arihritls  Institute  is  re- 
quired to  establish  research  and  training 
centers  of  excellence  throughout  the 
United  States  and  $45  million  is  author- 
ized for  this  purpose  over  3  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S.  2830 
and  provide  the  necessary  funding — a 
total  of  $63  million  over  3  years — to  as- 
sure the  Federal  Government  mounts  an 
effective  attack  on  diat>etes  and  estab- 
lishes the  necessary  coordinated  research 
effort  in  the  field  of  diabetes — as  well  as 
in  the  closely  related  fields  of  metaboU&m 
and  endocrinology  from  which  much  of 
the  newer  knowledge  concerning  the 
mechanisms  underlying  the  disease  is  ex- 
pected to  evolve. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  Diabetes  Research 
and  Education  Act  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  This  legislation  is  essentia! 
if  the  Nation  is  to  effectively  cop>e  with 
the  magnitude  and  severity  of  diabetes. 
Following  the  discovery  of  insulin,  vir- 
tually everyone  believed  that  a  cure  for 
diabetes  had  been  discovered  and  that 
diabetes  had  been  eliminated  as  a  sig- 
nificant medical  problem.  Indeed,  the 
physicians  of  the  1920s  were  unaware 
that  many  of  the  patients  whose  lives 
were  saved  by  insulin  woiild  develop  the 
serious  compUcations  involving  the  eyes, 
kidneys,  heart,  nervous  system,  skin,  and 
blcxxl  vessels  that  we  now  recognize. 

The  medical  community  adopted  an 
unrealistically  optimistic  point  of  view. 
"Follow  your  diet  and  take  your  instillii 
every  day,  and  you  will  lead  a  normal^ 
life."  Even  after  the  long-term  compli- 
cations of  diabetes  were  recognized  and 
even  today  there  is  a  tendency  to  present 
an  overlj-  optimistic  picture  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  patient  with  diabetes. 
Although  this  is  understandable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  doctor  relating  to 
the  individual  patient,  it  has  not  moved 
diabetes  into  its  proper  place  in  the 
public  eye  in  comparison  to  some  of  the 
more  dramatic,  though  far  less  prevalent, 
diseases. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  pre- 
eminent in  biomedical  research.  And  to 
a  considerable  extent  that  preeminence 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  success  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Ar- 
thritis Institute  of  the  Nm  has  become 
the  central  focus  for  diabetes  research 
and  training.  The  committee  s  bill  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  resources  of  the 
Arthritis  Institute  In  order  to  assure  a 
more  substantial  and  hopefully  more 
effective  program  to  combat  diabetes. 
The  Health  Subcommittee  conducted 
hearings  la^t  February  on  S.  17  and 
S  648.  S   17  was  introduced  by  the  rank- 
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ing  minority  member  of  my  subcommit- 
tee and  my  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
ScHWKixra.  And  S.  648  was  Introduced 
Jointly  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
Oalx  McGek  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Laix>r  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  Senator  WiixiAMs. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  Ls  an 
original  bill  which  mcorporates  the  pro- 
vlsiorLs  from  both  3.  17  and  8.  648 

The  principal  features  of  the  bill  are 
as  f oUows :  A  task  force  is  authorized  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  national  plan 
to  combat  diabetes  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases.  Tbe  task  force  Is 
comprised  of  10  mdlviduals.  6  of  whom 
art  to  be  experts  and  4  of  whom  are  to 
be  consumers.  The  plan  of  the  task  force 
IS  to  be  completed  in  9  months  and  is  to 
include  recommendations  respecting  bio- 
medical research,  drug  development,  field 
studies,  manpower  training,  and  data 
analyses. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  In- 
stitute to  establish  prevention  and  con- 
trol programs  to  combat  diabetes.  These 
programs  are  to  be  analogous  to  the  pre- 
vention and  control  programs  which  my 
committee  has  previously  included  in  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  and  the  Nation- 
al Heart.  Lung.  Blood,  and  Blood  Vessel 
Act.  For  these  purposes  the  bill  author- 
izes $17  5  million  on  a  3-year  period. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  requires 
the  Institute  to  establish  research  and 
training  centers  of  excellence  throughout 
the  United  States  to  unprove  research, 
training,  and  treatment  programs  in  dia- 
betes. In  this  regard  the  bill  authorizes 
a  total  of  $45  million  of  a  3-year  period. 
The  total  cost  of  this  biU.  Mr  President, 
is  $63  million  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
prudent  amount  given  the  fact  that  this 
dread  disease  affects  10  million  Ameri- 
cans. And  the  incidence  of  diabetes  Is  In- 
creasing The  complications  of  diabetes 
are  too  frequently  catastrophic.  For  ex- 
ample, many  diabetics  suffer  blindness  as 
a  consequence  of  the  disease  And  a 
statistical  projection  Indicates  that  this 
complication  will  soon  become  the  No  1 
cause  of   blindness   in   the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  every  witness  who  tes- 
tified before  my  subcommittee  supported 
necessity  for  legislation  In  this  area,  ex- 
cept the  administration.  After  having  re- 
viewed the  hearmg  record  and  after  hav- 
ing analyzed  the  administration's  bud- 
get request  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  for  the  last  several  years,  I 
cannot  accept  the  administration's  argu- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  mcreas- 
ingly  concerned  that  the  administra- 
tion's budget  priorities  may  very  well 
seriously  restrict  and  harm  the  bio- 
medical research  and  training  programs 
of  several  of  the  Institutes  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  including 
NIAMD 

Lastly.  Mr  President.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  fine  cooperation  and  diligent 
effort  which  have  been  made  by  my  col- 
leagues on  this  measure  Senators 
ScHwnxzR.  McOf«.  and  Williaj*s  have 
been  pioneers  in  this  effort.  They  de- 
serve great  credit  for  their  effort.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  an  excellent  bill  And. 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Sub-^ 
committee.  I  urge  its  adoption. 


Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  be  considering  S.  2830.  a  bill 
which  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwxixm)  and 
I  Introduced  to  launch  a  nationwide  at- 
tack on  diabetes. 

My  dlstlngiilshed  colleague  and  I  have 
been  Joined  by  30  other  Senators  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  could 
move  quickly  on  this  leglslaUon.  We 
could  lose  valuable  ground  already 
gained  in  coming  to  grips  with  this  dis- 
ease if  we  do  not  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  research  which 
has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  significant 
breakthroughs. 

Diabetes  Is  a  major  health  problem  in 
our  Nation,  alBlctlng  some  5  to  10  mii- 
lion  Americans  Each  year  325,000  new 
cases  are  diagnosed.  Although  35.000 
deaths  are  officially  attributed  annually 
to  the  disease,  diabetes  is  the  underlying 
cause  of  many  thousands  of  deaths  that 
are  ofQcially  classified  under  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  and  kidney  disease.  It  is  the 
second  leading  cause  of  blindness,  pro- 
ducing blindness  nearly  20  years  earlier 
than  glaucoma,  the  leading  cause 

With  this  In  mind,  there  Is  consider- 
able optimism  that  a  discovery  of  a  cure 
for  the  dlsea.se  in  the  foreseeable  future 
will  be  found.  If  we  devote  the  necessary 
resources  to  such  a  search  This  hope  Is 
not  based  upon  a  single  research  project, 
but  on  the  work  of  a  number  of  American 
scientists  In  California.  Massachusetts. 
Minnesota,  Missouri.  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania,   and    Texas. 

Probably  the  most  promising  avenue 
of  research,  according  to  the  American 
Diabetes  Association.  Is  the  work  on  the 
transplantation  of  beta  cells,  the  cells 
of  the  pancreas  which  produce  insulin. 
Some  diabetics  seem  to  have  too  few  beta 
cells  to  meet  the  insulin  demand  of  their 
tKxiles. 

Others  may  have  a  normal  nimiber, 
but  the  cells  do  not  release  enough  in- 
sulin Still  others  do  not  adequately  uti- 
lize the  insulin  their  beta  ceUs  produce. 
The  goal  of  the  transplants  is  to  restore 
the  body's  ability  to  manufacture  and 
release  the  hormone  In  sufficient 
amounts. 

Another  area  of  research  being  imder- 
taken  In  several  laboratories  focuses 
upon  new  systems  for  treatment  of  dia- 
betics that  will  Insure  normal  blood 
sugar  levels  on  a  moment-to-moment 
basis.  The  goal  is  to  produce  an  artificial 
pancreas  or.  more  acciuately,  an  artifi- 
cial beta  cell,  the  insulin -producing  cell 
of  the  pancreas. 

Once  again,  according  to  the  American 
Diabetes  Association,  two  devices  already 
have  been  developed  which  would  be 
components  of  such  an  artificial  beta  cell 
that  would  regulate  the  blood  sugsu-  au- 
tomatically In  diabetics  as  It  is  done 
physiologically  in  nondlal)etics. 

One  of  these  Is  a  small  Implantable 
sensor  capable  of  measuring  the  blood 
sugar  continuously,  Animal  studies  are 
underway  now  to  determine  the  accu- 
racy, sensitivity  and  longevity  of  this 
component.  The  other  is  a  minicomputer 
that  can  be  programed  to  deliver  insu- 
lin when  the  blood  sugar  rises  and  glu- 
cose when  the  blood  sugar  falls.  As  soon 


as  this  j>hase  Is  completed,  hopefully  by 
mid-l&74,  trials  will  be  begim  in  human 
patients. 

The  computer  and  the  sensor  would  be 
linked  with  a  power  supply,  an  Insulin 
pump  and  a  refUlable  insulin  reservoir 
in  a  totally  Implantable  system  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  such  an  artificial  beta  cell 
would  be  available  to  diat>etlC8  by  1976. 
Thus,  with  continued  research  scien- 
tists believe  that  Insulin -taking  diabetics 
may  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  for  daily 
Injections  of  the  hormone  sooner  than 
many  people  thought  possible. 

Another  area  of  research  has  revealed 
the  possibility  that  what  some  diabetics 
Inherit  Is  the  tendency  to.  first.  l>ecome 
Infected  with  a  specific  virus,  and.  sec- 
ond, to  respond  to  that  virus  with  a  spe- 
cific reaction,  such  as  becoming  diabetic. 
Here  again,  the  American  Diabetes 
Association  reports  that  this  raises  the 
possibility  that  as  the  genetics  of  diabetes 
are  studied  and  the  knowledge  of  Its  re- 
lationship to  viral  infection  lncrea.sed. 
It  would  be  possible  to  prevent  diabetes 
by  Immunizing  the  individual  against 
certain  viruses 

Yet.  In  spite  of  the  critical  need  to  pro- 
vide adequate  resources  for  continued 
research  In  finding  a  cure  for  the  disease 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  stand 
on  the  brink  of  significant  break- 
throughs, the  administration  has 
launched  a  Oovemment  spending  pro- 
gram which  drastically  cuts  kjack  our 
medical  research  programs. 

Today  we  are  spending  a  maximum  of 
only  $1  60  per  dlabeUc  per  year  In  this 
country  on  research  With  the  projected 
administration  cutbacks  In  medical  re- 
search, the  sum  will  drop  below  $1  per 
diabetic  per  year.  In  1969,  for  example, 
we  spent  $5.9  million  on  diabetes  re- 
search. In  terms  of  1969  dollars,  only  $4 
million  was  spent  in  fiscal  1973. 

This  diminution  In  fxmding  for  re- 
search Ls  very  detrimental  to  our  efforts 
to  find  a  cure.  Funding  cuttjecks  hurt  in 
the  areas  of  research  and  training  fellow- 
ships for  doctors  who  would  specialize 
in  work  with  diabetics  where  the  fimd- 
Ing  for  such  programs  is  already  entirely 
Inadequate.  These  people  who  are  con- 
ducting the  research  projects  cannot  go 
anywhere  else  for  funding  because  there 
Is  no  diabetes  fund  like  the  Heart  F^md 
or  the  Cancer  Fund.  The  tragedy  Is  that 
untold  millions  of  Americans  will  pay 
the  price  for  a  lack  of  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  in  unleashing  our  resources  to  find 
a  cure  for  diabetes. 

Under  Senator  Schwiikers  and  my 
bill.  $17.5  million  would  be  authorized 
for  a  3-year  period  for  diabetes  epide- 
miology prevention  and  control  These 
funds  will  be  used  In  an  effort  to  halt  the 
growing  incidence  of  diabetes  through 
prevention,  control,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  In  children. 

In  addition.  $45  million  would  be  au- 
thorized under  our  bill  to  establish  a  to- 
tal of  15  national  diabetes  research  and 
training  centers.  These  centers  would  be 
located  geographically  around  the  coun- 
try by  population.  The  centers  would  en- 
gage in  basic  reaearca  and  training  of 
physicians  and  allied  health  persormel. 
Another  function  would  be  one  of  public 
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education.  It  Is  hoped  that  eventually 
some  50  centers  could  be  established  with 
comparable  funding. 

In  the  estimation  of  Senator  Schwhk- 
ER  and  myself,  we  believe  the  total  fund- 
ing package  of  $62.5  million  Is  very 
modest  when  compared  to  funding  for 
cancer  research,  and  also  heart  and  lung 
dlsea.se  under  recently  ptissed  legislation. 
In  essence,  under  our  bill,  an  attack  on 
diabetes  will  be  launched  on  four  fronts: 
resesLrch,  professional  education,  patient 
education,  and  public  education  and  de- 
tection. 

Patient  education  is  Important  to  keep 
diabetics  fully  informed  on  the  need  for 
the  methods  of  proper  mtmagement  of 
the  disease. 

Professional  education  is  important  to 
keep  physicians  and  allied  health  per- 
sonnel abreast  of  the  latest  devel(H)ments 
in  order  to  assure  continuing  improve- 
ment in  the  care  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients with  diabetes. 

Public  education  and  detection  are 
Important  to  increase  public  imder- 
standlng  and  awareness  of  the  problem, 
and  to  discover  the  unknown  diabetic 
and  alert  him  to  the  need  for  proper 
treatment. 

And.  of  course,  research  is  important 
to  learn  more  about  the  nature  and 
causes  of  diabetes  and  its  care  and  treat- 
ment. The  ultimate  goal  is  to  discover  a 
cure  for  and  prevention  of  the  disease. 
The  bill  would  focus  efforts  more 
sharply  on  the  problems  of  diabetes  with 
not  only  Increased  emphasis  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  but  also 
with  significant  Increased  funding.  The 
allocation  of  funds  for  the  national  cen- 
ters in  the  four  areas  of  concentration 
would  be  determined  by  the  national 
task  force  which  is  created  in  the  bill, 
together  with  the  Director  of  NIH.  The 
task  force  would  be  composed  of  10 
eminently  qualified  persons.  6  of  whom 
would  be  scientists  and  physicians  and 
4  from  the  general  public. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  move 
quickly  on  what  we  believe  to  be  a  very 
critical  piece  of  leglslaUon.  We  believe 
our  bill  to  be  sound  in  Its  approach  and 
one  which  can  enable  us  to  attack  the 
disease  In  a  more  adequate  manner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  28301  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -National  Diabetes 
Research  and  Education  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  DSCLAKATION  OF  PUKP08X 

8«c.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  Onds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  diabetes  mellltus  Is  a  major  health 
problem  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  diabetes  mellltus  is  the  fifth  leading 
cause  of  death  from  disease  and  the  second 
leading  cause  of  blUidneas  In  the  United 
SUtes; 

(3)  uncontrolled  diabetes  mellltus  signifi- 
cantly decreases  life  expectancy; 

(4)  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  do 
not  hare  a  full  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  Impact  of  diabetes  mellltus; 


(6)  there  is  convincing  evidence  that  the 
known  prevalence  of  diabetes  melllttos  has 
increased  dramatically   In   the   past   decade; 

(6)  the  determination  of  the  meet  eflectlve 
program  for  discovering  the  mag:.;iude  of 
the  disease,  its  causes,  cures,  and  treatments 
must  be  given  Immediate  attention, 

(7)  there  Is  great  poLentLii  for  advance- 
ment against  diabetes  mellltus  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases,  of  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  concert  with  public  and  private 
organizations  capable  of  necessa.ry  research 
and  public  education  In  diabetes  meUltus 
and 

(8)  the  establishment  of  regional  diabetes 
research  and  training  centers  throughout  the 
country  is  e^^eatlal  for  the  development  of 
sclentlflo  information  and  appropriate  ther- 
apies to  deal  with  diabetes  mellltus. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  expand 
the  authority  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases 
la  order  to  advance  the  national  attack  on 
diabetes  meUltus. 

OIABZTES  PROGRAM 

Sbc.  3.  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  Ufi.C.  201 )  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

"NATIONAL  TASK  FORCE  ON  DIABXTSS 

"Sec.  436.  (a)  The  Secretary  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion shsai  establish  a  National  Task  Force  on 
Diabetes  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  task 
force)  to  formulate  a  long-range  plan  to 
combat  diabetes  meUltus.  Such  plan  shall 
develop  recommendations  for  (1)  the  utUl- 
zatlon  and  organization  of  national  re- 
sources for  that  purpose,  and  (2)  conducting 
a  comprehensive  study  and  survey  Investigat- 
ing the  magnitude  of  diabetes  melUtus,  Its 
epidemiology.  Its  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences, and  an  evaluation  of  available 
scientific  Information  and  the  national  re- 
sources capable  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. Such  plan  shall  also  Include  related 
endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases  and  basic 
biologic  processes  and  mechanisms,  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  diabetes  mellltus. 
"(b)  The  task  force  shall  also  develop  a 
program  to  expand.  Intensify,  and  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases respecting  diabetes  mellltus  and  re- 
lated endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases.  Such 
program  shaU  be  coordinated  with  the  other 
programs  conducted  or  administered  by  the 
research  Institutes  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  the  extent  that  such  Institutes 
have  responsibility  respecting  such  diseases. 
The  program  shall  provide  for — 

"(i)  Investigation  in  the  epldemlologv. 
etlologj-,  prevention,  and  control  of  diabetes 
mellltus.  Including  Investigation  Into  the 
social,  environmental,  behavioral,  nutri- 
tional, biological,  and  genetic  determinants 
and  Influences  Involved  In  the  epldemlologj-. 
etiology,  prevention,  and  control  of  diabetes 
mellltus; 

"(2)  studies  and  research  Into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  involved 
in  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal 
phenomena  associated  with  diabetes  meUltus 
Including  abnormalities  of  the  skin,  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  kidneys,  eyes,  and  nervous 
system,  and  shall  also  include  evaluation  of 
Influences  of  other  endocrine  hormones  on 
the  etiology,  treatment,  and  oompUcatlons 
of  diabetes  mellltus; 

"(3)  research  Into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques  and  drugs  used 
In.  and  approaches  to,  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  diabetes  meUltus; 
"(4)  establishment  of  programs  that  wUl 
focus  and  apply  sclenUflc  and  technological 
efforts  Involving  bl<«oglca]  phrsira:,  and  en- 
gineering science  to  aU  faoeu  of  diabetes 
mellltus; 


"(6)  establishment  ol  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  dlrectton  of  fleld  studies,  large- 
scaie  testaig  and  evaluation,  and  demonstra- 
Uon  of  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic, 
rehabUlt*tlve,  and  control  approaches  to  dia- 
betes melUtus; 

"(6)  the  education  and  training  of  scien- 
tists, clinicians,  educators,  and  allied  health 
personnel,  in  the  fields  and  specialties  req- 
uisite to  the  conduct  of  programs  respect- 
ing diabetes  meUltus;  and 

"(7)  a  system  for  the  coUectlon.  analysis 
and  dissemination  of  all  data  useful  in  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  dia- 
betes meUltus. 

(c)  In  the  development  of  the  plan,  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a),  attention  will 
be  given  to  means  to  assure  continued  de- 
velopment of  knowledge  and  dissemination 
of  such  knowledge  tc  the  public,  which  would 
form  the  basis  of  future  advances  in  the 
understanding,  treatment,  and  control  of 
diabetes.  Specific  recommendations  shall  be 
made  on  the  proportion  of  the  eflon  devoted 
to  Individual  basic  research  projects  under- 
taken in  the  biomedical  research  laborat<Mies 
of  this  Nation. 

"(d)  The  Task  Force  shall  be  composed  of 
ten  members  who  are  eminently  qualified  to 
serve  on  such  Task  Force,  as  follows: 

"(1)  six  members  shall  be  scientists  or 
physicians  representing  the  various  special- 
ties and  disciplines  Involving  diabetes  mel- 
Utus and  related  endocrine  and  metabolic 
diseases;  and 

"(2)  Potir  members  from  the  general  pub- 
lic, two  of  whom  shaU  be  parents  of  chUdren 
suffering  from  diabetes  meUltus. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Task  Force  shall  publish  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  an  interim  report 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  a  final  report  not 
later  than  three  months  thereafter.  Such 
report  shall  contain  a  national  program  as 
required  by  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  The  Task  Force  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Task  Force 
deems  advisable  to  develop  a  national  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  diabetes  meUltus. 

"(f)  The  Director  of  the  National  InsU- 
tute  for  ArthrttlB,  Metabolism,  and  Dlees- 
tlve  Diseases  shall — 

"(1)  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
such  Institute  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Task  Force;  and 

"(2)  make  available  to  the  Task  Force 
such  staff.  Information,  and  other  asalstanca 
as  It  may  require. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  Task  Force  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment shaU  serve  as  members  of  the  Task 
Force  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  In  their  regtilar  public  em^ 
ployment.  Members  of  the  Task  Force  who 
are  not  ofBcere  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  each  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $ioo  per  day  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Task  Force.  All 
members  of  the  Task  Force  shall  be  entlUed 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Task  Force. 

"(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  $500,(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  such  sums  shall  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended. 

"ntPLEMrNTATION    OF    DIABKTKS    nOGaAlf 

"Sec  436.  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  Task  Farce  submits  Its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  (as  required 
under  section  435).  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Arthritis.  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  DUieases  shall,  throtigh  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
ttM  Congress  a   report   outlining  the  actloo 
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required  and  the  •taff  requlrementa  to  c*rry 
out  the  recommended  program  with  a  re- 
quest for  such  additional  appropriations  (In- 
cluding Increased  authorizations)  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  pursue  Im- 
mediately the  full  implementation  of  the 
program  recommended  by  the  Taak  Force  for 
which  regularly  appropriated  funds  are  not 
available 

"DtABETZS    CPIDElflOLOGT    PaCVXITnOM    AKD 
CONTROL    PSOCRAM 

"Stc.  437.  I  a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  ArthrltU.  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases,  under  policies  established 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  (established  under  section 
434(b)).  shall  establish  programs  as  neces- 
sary in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  health 
agencies.  State,  local,  and  regional  public 
health  agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  health 
agencies,  in  the  epidemiology,  prevention, 
control,  and  evaluation  of  dlagnoels  and 
treatment  of  diabetes,  appropriately  em- 
phasizing the  prevention,  control,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  such  diseases  in  children. 

"(b)  There  ar»  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  section 
$2,500,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1976,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977. 

■■N.\T10NAI,     DIABTTtS     RXSZARCH     AND    TKAINTNO 
C«NT«BS 

"Ssc  438.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases,  under  policies  established  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  (established  under  secUon  434 
(b))  and  consistent  \»lth  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  task  force  will  provide  for  the 
development  of  research  and  training  cen- 
ters for  the  study  of  diabetes  and  related 
endocrine  and  metabolic  disorders.  Such  cen- 
ters shall  be  established  geographically  on 
the  basis  of  population  density  throughout 
the  Nation  in  an  environment  with  proven 
research  capabilities.  A  center  may  utilize 
the  facilities  of  one  institution  or  could  be 
formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperating 
Institutions.  Each  center  shall  encompass  the 
research  and  training  continuum  from  fun- 
damental studies  to  applied  clinical  Investi- 
gation and  education  of  physicians  and  allied 
health  personnel  In  optimal  methods  of  di- 
agnosing and  treating  diabetes  and  Its  com- 
plications. Each  center  shall  develop  effective 
mechanisms  for  training  biomedical  Investi- 
gators needed  for  research  Into  diabetes  and 
related  diseases,  clinicians  and  allied  health 
personnel  to  deal  with  fundamental  and 
clinical  problems  presented  by  diabetes  and 
Its  complications.  Each  center  shaU  also  de- 
velop effective  mechanisms  for  disseminating 
contemporary  information  about  diabetes  to 
physicians  and  allied  health  personnel  who 
provide  primary  care  for  patients  with  dia- 
betes that  live  In  the  geographic  area  served 
by  the  center. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000 
for  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  $15,000.- 
000  for  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1977. 

"ASSOCIATX  OntXCTOR  rOR  DLABETXS 

"Sec  439.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabo- 
lism, and  Digestive  Diseases  the  position  of 
Associate  Director  for  Diabetes  who  shall  re- 
port directly  to  the  Director  of  such  Institute 
and  who.  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  such  Institute,  shall  be  responsible 
for  programs  with  regard  to  dUbetes  within 
such  Institute. 

'  (b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Disease*  working  through  the  Associate  Di- 


rector for  Diabetes  shall  (1)  carry  oiit  pro- 
grams of  support  for  research  and  training 
In  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  diabetes  melUtus  and  related  endocrine 
and  metabolic  diseases,  and  (3)  establish 
programs  of  evaluation,  planning,  and  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  related  to  research 
and  training  in  diabetes  mellltus  and  re- 
lated endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases 

"DIABXTTS  COOROINATTNO  COMMiTTU 

"3«c  439A.  In  order  to  better  coordinate 
the  total  National  Institutes  of  Health  re- 
search activities  relating  to  diabetes  mellltus. 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  establish  an  Inter -Institute 
Diabetes  Mellltus  Coordinating  Committee. 
This  committee  will  be  composed  of  represen- 
tatives who  can  speak  for  each  of  the  In- 
stitutes and  divisions  Involved  In  diabetes- 
related  research  The  committee  will  be 
chaired  by  the  Associate  Director  for  EHa- 
betes.  Such  committee  will  prepare  a  report 
as  soon  after  the  end  of  each  flscal  year  as 
possible  for  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
sUtutes  of  Health  deUUlng  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  coordinating  the  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
relating  to  diabetes  mellltus  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

"INTTRAGINCT   TECHNICAL   COMMrmX 

'Sec  439B.  (a)  The  Secretary  aball  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Technical  Committee  on 
Diabetes  Mellltus  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all  Federal 
health  programs  and  activities  relating  to 
diabetes  melUtus  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  to  provide  for  the  full  commu- 
nication and  exchange  of  Information  neces- 
sary to  maintain  adequate  coordination  of 
such  programs  and  activities. 

"(b)  The  Director  and  Associate  Director 
for  Diabetes  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases 
shall  serve  as  chairman  and  cochalrman  re- 
spectively of  the  committee,  and  the  commit- 
tee shall  Include  representation  from  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  whoee  pro- 
grams involve  health  functions  or  respon- 
slbtlltlea  as  determined  bv  the  Secretary.". 


THE  VIETNAM  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  commentary 
entitled  "Vietnam  Budget:  Between  the 
Lines."  wTltten  by  Gabriel  Kolko.  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  York  University,  In 
Canada,  and  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  7.  1973,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ViXTNAM  BtnxjET:  Betwein  the  Lines 
(By  Gabriel  Kolko) 

ToBONTO— The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  Pentagon  budget  un- 
tU  July  1974  are  now  out.  and  the  tradi- 
tionally diligent  censors  released  alarming 
new  Information  on  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's plans  for  Indochina. 

The  facts  shatter  Its  claims  to  have  ended 
the  Vietnam  war.  much  less  to  bear  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Thleu  Government's 
violations  of  the  Paris  Agreements.  And  If 
the  Administration  Implements  all  the  con- 
tingencies for  which  the  Pentagon  has  budg- 
eted, as  It  often  did  in  the  past,  at  the  very 
least  It  has  assured  that  the  existing  bloody 
conflict  wUl  drag  on— and  the  worst  we  can 
expect  Is  an  escalation  to  direct  VS.  partici- 
pation In  the  air  war. 

Last  Aug.  1  a  Pentagon  spokesman  dis- 
closed to  the  House  that  It  had  put  aside 
$275  mUllon  for  the  direct  use  of  U.S.  air- 
power,  including  B-52'3.  through  June  1974. 


Bombing  In  Cambodia  until  the  Aug.  1 S  cut- 
off consumed  $50  million,  but  the  rest  was 
"to  keep  the  area  established."  and  the 
censor  "s.inltized"  out  the  number  of  possible 
sorties. 

The  Senate  hearings,  however,  contain  the 
air  war  cost  d»t\  that  allow  anyone  to  esti- 
mate the  missing  Information  quite  accu- 
rately: $225  mUllon  will  buy  about  130,000 
bombs  delivered  by  3.800  B  62  and  16.700 
fighter-bomber  sorties — an  amount  far  in 
excssa  of  1966  air  munitions.  Meanwhile,  the 
Pentagon  budgeted  the  Seventh  Pleat  to  keep 
77  ships  and  331  aircraft  In  Southeast  Asia 
as  part  of  the  "less  than  350.000  men"  now 
remaining  m  the  East  AsU-Paclflc  area. 

The  hearings  also  contain  much  new  data 
on  "civilian  advisers."  Contrary  to  far  lower 
Pentagon  claims  at  the  time,  as  of  last  March 
31  there  were  8.003  American  clvUlans  In 
Vietnam,  and  8.100  are  projected  to  be  there 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  In  addition,  an  un- 
disclosed number  of  non -Vietnamese  foreign- 
ers on  the  Pentagon  payroll  until  mld-1973. 
a  group  that  has  declined  only  sllghUy  since, 
provide  11.337  "man-years."  "I  could  not  put 
any  termination  date  on  It."  then  Secretary  of 
Defense  Richardson  confesses  when  queried 
about  all  these  advisers,  but  estimates  of 
three  to  five  years  were  later  mentioned  de- 
spite the  fact  the  exact  date  remains  classi- 
fied. But  contracts  for  such  services  increased 
$63  million  in  two  months  to  $218  million 
last  May  31. 

Meanwhile,  Preeldent  Thleu's  army  Is  now 
scheduled  to  spend  an  annual  $277  million 
on  munitions,  "a  continuation  of  the  level 
of  recent  consumpUon"  that  the  Pentagon's 
officials  on  Aug.  3  assured  the  House  they 
fully  controUed  That  sum  will  buy  nearly 
140.000  tons  of  explosives 

The  cost  of  Saigon  and  Laotian  forces  to 
the  US  this  year  will  come  to  $1.8  billion 
In  ouUays.  one-third  more  than  the  Nixon 
Administration  asked  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate. The  balance  will  be  taken  from  earlier, 
unexpended  budgets,  and  the  total  will  in- 
clude 71  F-5E  aircraft  for  Thleu's  aviators. 
This  plane,  which  the  Administration  insists 
U  legal  under  the  replacement  proviso  In 
the  Paris  Agreement,  nevertheless  costs  over 
t*ice  as  much  as  the  earlier  model  and  Is  far 
more  advanced. 

PuU  Southeast  Asia  outlays  for  the  XSS. 
this  fiscal  year.  Including  only  military  costs 
for  Itaelf  and  Its  three  dependents,  will 
amount  to  $4  6  billion  should  the  Congress 
approve  the  Pentagon's  requests.  And  what 
Congress  wUl  not  appropriate  for  Indochina, 
provisos  such  as  Section  736  of  the  1973 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  allow  the  Penta- 
gon Itself  to  determine  when  the  "national 
Interest'  requires  shifting  additional  funds 
to  the  war.  In  1973  It  obtained  $492  mUllon 
In  this  maiuier. 

Last  September,  when  Western  Journalists 
confirmed  that  Saigon  was  using  its  vast 
supply  of  arms  to  Initiate  the  current  up- 
surge of  fighUng  In  Vietnam,  the  danger  of 
renewed  VS.  air  war  Increased  as  well.  If 
American  men  are  also  called  upon  to  utilize 
the  contingency  plans  and  equipment  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  In  place,  then  our 
worst  fears  will  come  to  pass. 


WHY  THE  ARMS  RACE'' 

Mr.  MANSFIEL1>.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Why  the  Arms  Race?"  written  by 
David  R.  Inglis.  and  published  in  War/ 
Peace  Report,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Inglis  is  one  of  the  generation  of 
physicists  who  created  the  atomic  bomb, 
and  is  professor  of  ph>sics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
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Wht  the  Arks  Race? 


(By  David  R.  Inglis) 
(The  need  to  provide  Jobs,  not  security,  Is 
now  the  primary  spur  for  the  U.S.  In  the 
arms  race,  argrues  this  physicist.  But  this 
Is  imnecessary.  he  says,  for  there  are  many 
better  alternatives.  Including  programs  to 
solve  the  Impending  energy  crisis.) 
The  Cold  War.  and  the  great  arms  race 
that  grew  out  of  It,  have  dominated  inter- 
national politics  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Perhaps  beginlng  with  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962.  when  the  world  realized 
that  nuclear  deterrence  might  Indeed  fall  and 
bring  on  Ineffable  destruction,  and  the  above- 
ground  nuclei  test  ban  of  the  following  year. 
when  It  became  evident  that  serious  arms 
control  agreements  were  possible  between  the 
two  super-adversaries,  there  has  been  wide- 
spread hope  that  the  tide  might  turn  against 
the  uncontrolled  arms  race,  the  effort  by  both 
sides  to  achieve  "superiority"  over  the  other. 
But  now.  a  decade  later,  the  trend  of  the 
arms  race  stUl  seems  to  be  ominously  upward, 
only  slightly  deflected  by  recent  agreements. 
The  broad  range  of  possibilities  Is  easy  to 
outline:  at  the  Idealistic  end  Is  G.CX).  (gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament);  In  the 
middle  Is  some  form  of  stabilized  deterrence, 
or  balance  of  terror;  and  at  the  other,  hawk- 
ish end  Is  an  arms  race  not  seriously  Inhibited 
by  the  SALT  agreement,  with  the  opponents 
seeking  to  gain  the  upper  hand  through 
qualitative  Improvements  of  weapons  under 
control  and  through  research  and  new  de- 
ployment of  weapons  not  covered  by  the 
agreement.  The  basic  question  may  be 
whether  the  form  of  balance  of  terror  moves 
lower  m  the  direction  of  G  CD.,  or  higher,  to- 
ward a  renewal  of  stiff  mUltary  competition, 
with  the  two  superpowers  leading  the  way 
and  all  the  other  nations  following  at  their 
own  maximum  potential. 

Adam  Roberts,  writing  In  the  Jan.  Feb  is- 
sue of  WPR,  comments  on  the  lip  service 
given  to  G.CX).  in  the  preamble  of  the  SALT 
agreement  as  follows:  "It  Is  a  strange  para- 
dox that  the  ritual  promise  to  achieve  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  .  .  .  occurs 
In  the  very  treaty  which  .  .  .  enshrines  the 
principle  that  the  road  to  security  lies 
through  a  controlled  and  Institutionalized 
system  of  mutual  terror."  While  the  beauti- 
ful dream  of  C.  C  D  remains  valid  as  an  tUtl- 
mate  goal,  there  are  also  Important  historical 
reasons  for  this  reference. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nuclear  age.  dis- 
armament conferences  seem  In  retrospect  to 
have  served  mainly  as  an  artificial  showcase 
for  competing  good  Intentions  while  the  two 
major  nuclear  powers  pursued  the  serious 
competition  of  getting  the  nuclear  race  well 
under  way.  The  showpiece  of  the  U.S.  was 
the  Barueh  plan  for  avoiding  a  nuclear  arms 
race  by  Internationalizing  atomic  know-how 
under  a  system  of  strict  control.  It  was  orig- 
inally proposed  seriously,  not  as  a  showpiece. 
If  accepted  It  could  have  meant  much  to  the 
world,  but  It  was  kept  as  a  showpiece  long 
after  it  became  apparent  that  It  was  unac- 
ceptable to  the  USSR,  and  doubtful  If  It  was 
acceptable  even  to  the  US. 

The  countervailing  showpiece  of  the 
U.S5R,  was  G.CX).  In  a  world  newly  faced 
with  the  nightmare  of  possible  nuclear  devas- 
tation. It  seemed  to  friendly  observers  per- 
haps the  only  reasonable  course.  However,  to 
Westerners  haunted  by  fears  of  communist 
aggression  m  the  early  phases  of  the  Cold 
War.  It  appeared  to  be  a  trap  proposed  by 
a  would-be  agpressor.  After  years  of  propa- 
ganda for  G.CX)..  Soviet  leaders  gradually 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
disarmament  problem  and  the  desirability  of 
measures  short  of  G  CD.  Nevertheless,  It 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  abandon  com- 
pletely their  earlier  stated  goal. 

It  is  diplomatically  realistic  for  the  U.S.  to 
recognize  that  any  arms  control  agreements 
It  makes  are  quite  consistent  with  G.C.D.  as 


an  ultimate  goal,  even  though  it  has  no  ex- 
pectation that  OCX),  will  be  achieved  within 
the  lifetime  of  living  men.  Other  goals  as 
well,  short  of  G.CX).,  are  recognized  in  the 
SALT  I  preamble:  "cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  .  .  .  effective  measures  toward 
reductions  In  strategic  arms,  nuclear  dis- 
armament and  GC.D  ■■  Such  recognition  In  a 
preamble  need  not  detract  in  the  lea.«t  from 
the  serious  Intent  and  practical  effect  of 
the  articles  of  agreement  The  effectiveness  of 
SALT  I  can  be  Judged  on  Its  own  merits,  and 
as  a  real  limitation  on  one  link  of  the  chain 
reaction  of  the  arms  race  It  has  some  merit. 
If  It  proves  to  t>e  a  step  toward  further  meas- 
ures really  stopping  the  arm.'^  race,  its  merit 
will  be  much  greater  Beyond  Just  stopping 
the  arms  race,  there  lies  the  prospect  of  mov- 
ing down  to  a  controi:ed  balance  at  lower 
levels  of  nuclear  wraponry.  with  the  attend- 
ant reduction  of  tensions  resulting  from 
greater  stability  and  reduced  useless  ex- 
penditures. All  this  should  have  the  Im- 
portant effect  of  making  nuclear  war  less 
likely.  The  very  real  difficulties  of  achieving 
and  maintaining  O.CX).  might  seem  less 
formidable  from  the  perspective  of  a  low- 
level  stabilized  deterrent. 

DITFEEING    WILLS 

It  has  frequently  been  said — for  example, 
by  the  Swedish  representative  at  the  Geneva 
disarmament  conference,  Mrs.  Alva  Myrdal — 
that  there  Is  no  disarmament  because  there 
Is  no  will  to  disarm.  Indeed,  there  generally 
has  been  no  national  will  to  disarm  on  the 
part  of  the  superpowers.  But  a  nation  Is 
made  up  of  many  people  and  on  few  subjects 
Is  there  a  truly  national  will.  In  each  of  the 
two  superpowers  there  are  people  with  a  will 
to  disarm,  either  partially  or  completely. 
They  are  opposed  by  people  with  a  will  to 
carry  on  the  arms  race.  The  statement  of  a 
wUl  to  dlsartn  In  a  treaty  preamble  Is  to 
some  extent  a  compromise  between  these 
groups  of  people,  and  may  serve  the  useful 
purpose  of  advertising  the  concept  of  steps 
toward  disarmament  and  thus  perharw 
spreading  the  will  to  disarm. 

The  will  of  the  Nixon  administration  with 
regard  to  the  arms  race,  while  ambivalent, 
seems  generally  to  be  for  business  as  usual. 
True,  the  sUghtly  restrictive  terms  of  the 
SALT  I  agreements  were  forged  during 
Nixon's  presidency,  but  they  came  very  slowly 
largely  because  great  care  was  taken  not  to 
transgress  unduly  on  the  Pentagon's  desires. 
The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
has  been  seriously  cut  back  and  Its  new  head, 
Fred  Charles  BUe,  has  expressed  views  favor- 
ing development  of  far  more  sophisticated 
nuclear  weaponry. 

During  the  recent  summit  meetings  with 
Leonid  Brezhnev.  President  Nixon  signed 
documents  Including  some  lofty  platitudes, 
such  as  the  declaration  of  the  obvious  in- 
tention to  avoid  nuclear  war.  At  least  one 
point,  however,  may  have  Important  sub- 
stance— the  Instruction  to  the  SALT  II 
negotiators  to  consider  limitations  on  devel- 
oping strategic  mlssUes,  presumably  meaning 
MiRVs  (multiple  warhead  missiles).  The 
most  troublesome  of  the  Pentagon  require- 
ments backed  by  the  administration  was  the 
Insistence  on  development  of  MIRVs  even 
while  the  SALT  talks  were  In  progress;  the 
negotiation  might  have  been  much  more 
fruitful  If  the  administration  had  held  back 
on  MIRV  development.  Both  sides  had  cooled 
on  ABMs  and  the  agreement  not  to  deploy 
them  widely  was  the  solid  achievement  of 
SALT  I.  But  the  whole  purpose  and  orlgl- 
nally-stated  motivation  for  MIRVs  was  to 
penetrate  widespread  ABM  deployment.  Now 
that,  from  the  amis  control  p>olnt  of  view, 
the  administration  has  made  the  mistake  of 
developing  and  even  to  some  extent  deploy-^, 
Ing  this  unnecessary  complication  of  the 
arms  race.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
anything  can  come  of  the  Nixon-Brezhnev 
declaration  on  the  subject. 


SALT  I  places  a  temporary  numerical  Ud 
on  most  strategic  weapons  considerably 
above  present  levels.  It  may  be  that  the 
administration's  goals  for  SALT  n  go  no  fvir- 
ther  than  to  confirm  this  celling.  Lacking 
more  far-reaching  accords,  the  arms  devel- 
opment race  continues  unabated,  leaving 
each  side  striving  for  the  technological 
breakthrough  that  could  destabilize  deter- 
rence and  perhaps  even  bring  on  nuclear  war. 
As  an  Indication  of  the  administration's  lack 
of  will  to  cut  back  on  arms.  It  Is  slgnlflcanl 
that  many  established  civilian  programs 
have  been  eliminated  to  make  way  for  enor- 
mous military  demands  on  the  budget,  in- 
cluding those  perpetuating  the  arms  race. 
James  R,  Schleslnger,  the  new  secretary  of 
defense,  told  a  Senate  committee  hearing 
on  his  confirmation  that  ;t  wo-ald  be  "Im- 
possible" to  reduce  the  defense  budget  In 
the  years  ahead  and  it  would  probably  have 
to  rise  "Just  to  stay  even." 

Indeed,  It  has  become  Increasingly  appcu-- 
ent  that  these  large  ezpendlttires  are  the 
main  purpose  and  motivation  of  the  arms 
race,  as  the  military  Justification  has  become 
more  and  more  questionable  In  the  recent 
years  of  overkii:  capabilities.  The  huge  arms 
expenditures  have  a  large  constituency  In 
American  politics,  in  both  business  and 
labor.  It  Is  very  difficult  politically  for  legis- 
lators to  resist  the  pressure  for  tirms  race 
spending  In  their  home  districts.  Paper  plans 
for  reconversion  of  plants  and  Jobs  to  non- 
military  production  are  less  convincing  than 
continued  dependence  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement. 

Here  among  the  American  people  Is  where 
the  will  to  disarm  Is  perhaps  most  seriously 
lacking.  The  Department  of  Defense  quite 
naturally  has  a  will  to  continue  arming  and 
Is  in  a  well-heeled  position  to  saturate  the 
populace  with  a  mixture  of  conjecture,  In- 
formation and  misinformation,  favorable  to 
Its  point  of  view.  The  opposing  argument 
that  funds  released  from  military  expendi- 
tures could  benefit  the  civilian  needs  by 
creating  other  Jobs,  has  no  such  powerful  ad- 
vocate. 

Perhaps  the  primary  culprit  Is  the  produc- 
tivity of  technology,  a  phenomenon  that 
should  be  a  boon  to  mankind.  In  spite  of  the 
Just  claim  that  technology  creates  many  new 
types  of  employment,  such  as  the  building 
and  servicing  of  computers,  many  of  these 
Jobs  require  specialized  training,  and  the 
overall  effect  is  to  eliminate  more  employ- 
ment than  Is  created.  Many  of  the  marvelous 
labor-saving  devices  do  save  l(Ux>r — and  put 
people  out  of  work.  "How  are  you  going  to 
keep  them  down  on  the  farm"  when  agricul- 
tural machines  are  so  efficient?  This  Is  the 
nature  of  rapidly  advancing  technology,  un- 
less it  \B  matched  by  equally  rapid  changes 
In  dls^.nbutlng  goods  among  people.  To  some 
extent,  the  per  capita  time  saved  by  tech- 
nology could  be  distributed  more  or  less 
evenly  to  all  workers,  keeping  roughly  the 
same  percentage  of  the  people  doing  the  Jobe 
that  need  to  be  done,  but  doing  them  in  fewer 
working  hours  so  that  everyone  enjoys  more 
leisure.  The  length  of  the  shorter  average 
work  week  should  be  adjusted  to  keep  pro- 
ductivity high  enough  so  that  everyone  can 
work  at  a  living  wage.  This  wage  needs  to 
provide  Incentive  enough  to  get  the  work 
done,  and  people  need  to  learn  to  enjoy  more 
leisure  alternating  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  work. 

But  that  is  not  what  Is  happening.  In  real 
life,  in  which  everyone  is  looking  out  first 
for  himself,  that  Ideal  Is  not  achieved.  Those 
who  have  good  Jobs  have  more  Influence  In 
politics  than  those  who  do  not.  With  our 
present  system  of  Incentives,  the  person 
with  a  Job  wants  a  fairly  long  work  week  so 
as  to  receive  a  good  wage.  This  shuts  others 
out  and  means  unemployment  arising  from 
technological  productivity.  If  one's  work  is 
even  remotely  associated  with  military  pro- 
duction, one  wants  continued  military  pro- 
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jobs    of   shorter    hours    and    higher    wages,  ducers.  to  determine  soon  what  would  be  the                                                                      _ 

There  are  Immense  opportunities  to  Improve  most  satisfactory  power  sources  for  the  future  Total                                                 4  542  6 

our  way  of  Uvlng  through  efforts  In  the  fields  as  our  present  fuels  run  low  and  the  power                                           

of  health    education,  transportation,  nutrl-  prices  rise.   It  is  far  from  a  foregone  con-  ConventUmcd  weapon  systems 

!™°.Knr».        environment,  to  mention  a  few  elusion  that  plutonlum  wUl  be  the  best  an-  cVN-70  carrier                                             a«i;7  n 

posslbUltlee.  A*  an  example  of  the  kind  of  swer.  Indeed.  If  the  vested  InteresU  !n  the     p^  air^t     """     ^12 

program  that  might  be  undertaken.  let  me  plutonlum    route    can    be    circumvented    to      Phoenix    missile inn'  I 

^^^  Of e  major  area  In  which  an  Impor-  obtain   support    for   broadly    based   develop-      s^Ta^c^     ^l 

tant   part   of   the   resources   going   into    the  mental  work,  it  seems  likely  that  at  least  one      lha   »hin         " Toon 

^^^  .T"^"^  J.°''^'^  "*  '"'^^   usefully  ab-  of  these  others  wUl  be  better  and  permit  us     i^  ^cni't ~ 1    1!^  o 

sorbed-the  production  of  energy.  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  plutonlum  ^wer            c-6A                ^-  ^Jf  \ 

A  Mou  LntXLT  DANcn  With  cxcltlng  prospects  like  these  before  tTTTAS   heUcopter                                         108  1 

A  highly  probable  danger— far  more  likely  "'■  *^y  **>ould  we  still  be  using  the  trumped-      SAM-D   mlssUe       " 1940 

than  some  of  the  perils  adumbrated  bv  the  "^  ?       ./".I.*"  *""*  ^^^  ^  provide  make-     sSN-688  submarlne8.„r"" Qai'e 

Pentagon-is  a  future  serious  power  short-  ''O'"'^  activities  to  bolster  the  economy  and     DD-963  destroyers '       690 '  9 

*ge.   Thte   does   not   require   any^poetulated  '""P'o^  '*'»'■■  ^^a'  ^t**'  ''»y  ^  provide  for                                                            '               " 

suicidally  mad   and   omnipotent  dictator   to  f^*  '"^*^  strength  of  our  country  than  to  Total                                                 s  117  •* 

make  the  threat  a  reality    Yet  to  meet  thia  '***  *  '**  billions  Into  competing  power                                              o.  in.a 

threat  we  are  expending  onlv  a  small  frac  sources,  so  as  to  find  the  right  source  for  the  The  Center  also  recommends  reappraisal 

tlon  of  the  effort  spent  on   the  arms  race*  fu'^re.  not  Just  the  one  that  arises  naturally  of  the  following  as  Defense  Department  data 

Furthermore,  we  are  DuahlnB  onlv  twn  nt  tv,.  '™™  present  vested  Interests?  With  reason-  remains    inadequate    for    determining    their 

possible  solutions,  onlv   one  of  them   «.*llv  *"'   Initiative,    the    present    vested-Interest  utility: 

hard,  and   neither   Is  without   objectionable  ^^"P*    should    themselves    be    able    to   Join  Strategic  iceapon  systems 

featuree  T.ev  are  nuclear  fission  and  fusion  '°.°°  "^*  °*^  developmenU,  Think  of  res-  (Amounts  requested  for  1974  In  mUllonsl 

The  former  brings  with  it  a  variety  of  dan-  ""av^^^T^^^^^^^^ ^"^^T^  .I™'"  i^  '=«'*-  Advanced  ballistic  mIssUe  reentry 

gers  and  the  latter  remains  a  gleam  In  the  °''f™°  "1°^'*°?^  "^  ^"^^  '*  contracts  to  systems                                                         495  3 

scientists  eye.                                  Ki«m  m  ine  design  and  build  a  nozen  or  more  prototype  aaI^^   •ti^\\^Uc"mi:^K\^",\Vtl^'^ 

Amon.    th%   dan^rs   Of   the   fission    route  -°<^-u;-ach  much  bigger  than  any  b^^^  '^:.T£^'!^:^'1.^:^^:..'^:'!!^.       100.0 

to  future  power,  the  one  most  eloeelv  asso-  «'^ii  «ver  buUt!  ""  " 

elated  with  the  arms  rare.  Is  the  likelihood  »k      ^^           opportunity  Is  upon  us  to  slow  Total                                                      195  3 

that    the   Plutonium    that   it   will    c^^S^  the  .u-ms  race  drastically  and  to  channel  our                              -^----- —       195.3 

e^a^on^Tn^l^i^ar-^^a^ornTon^ino^rn';      ''^^'^^X'^^Z^^^t^lT^L^T^;.      „  Con^nUon.  weapon  systems 

S;^ps^a;rtl^  c'  rw'^S're  ^^hTthTv         «'^^'--'^'  '^^--^-ces  are  good  to  put     t^\^ ^^^^^^ " -       ^^^ 

could  be  m  a  future  DIut3m^J-   a,,!!^  '     »  workable  freeze  en  the  arms  race  through     ^^  *«  torpedo... 191.3 

scenario  Is  no  mo«  ^plausible  th^n  the  J^,.*  ^'^'^  "'  ^'  "''*■  agreement  should  include  P»"°'    ''f'^V':-, «■  « 

cldallv  mvl  dictator  wh^Lh^^f^  stopping    MIRVs.     eliminating    klUer    sub-  l^^  "Eect   ships „..  73. 8 

th7nuc^^arm«  ™...                ^           "P""  °"  nmrlnes    .which   if  buUt  could  possibly  de-  ^  "''^'^'•o'  «*'?« »•  3 

Lu^  S^trwlTd%v>w.r                 .K  stabilize  deterrence,,  control  ml^lletes'^"-  P-3C  patrol  aircraft 166.  6 

po^Tlt^r  arT^^J^  ?°    *^''™'"      ^^  ^""^  establish   a  complete   nuclear  test  ^      ,  

power— inese  are  possible  ways  to  meet  our      ban.  Total   741.9 

limits ^^ce8°o7?ne^rrto^f^f!!'"°'  ynllaterally,  the  US  could  abandon  futUe  The     Center     for     Defense     Information, 

tunes    Oeotherm.iVn-^       M        ?  ^^'^"  '"'»«*nr  expenses  for  the  Trident  submarine.  Washington.    DC.    is    associated    vrtth    the 

tTon  \«^,v            ..       ^  "^'^  ""^^  gaslflca-  B-l  bomber,  new  carriers,  and  other  redun-  Fund  for  Peace. 

«on   are   other  option*   that   could   be   very  dant  and  superfluous  weaponry  having  little 

unportant  in  meeting  our  needs  for  the  next  significance  for  the  balance  of  terror    which                              

century  or  so.  although  they  are  based  on  already  has  unimaginable  overkill  weighted 

more    limited    sources.    Any    one    of    these  on  both  ends  of  the  scale  And  the  funds  and  THv  rwTK x  T-WAnir 

given  intense   research,   might  be   ready   to  ^^°^  '*'*'*   «'"'=!    **   directed   toward    the  '-rxiixA   in,AJj£, 

take  over  the  load  on  a  time  scale  as  short  ™*ny  other  problems  cited  earUer— partlcu-  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President    one 

as  that  for  the  plutonlum  breeder  reactor—  If"'  ^^^  question  of  future  energy,  for  which  of     the     most     valuable,     succinct  '  and 

some  of  them  In  less  than  a  decade  '***  sector  of  industry  now  devoted  to  the  worthwhile  reoorts  to  romp  nut  nf  rhino 

consider   wind-generated   electricity,    per-  ^''^  ^'^^'^  ^  ^^^'"^'^  -"  "^^-^PP*^-  JTfu^t^enTompl^tedT  Mr  K T? 

^t^  %  «  „""l!!'^***    through   electrolysis  '''^  ^Hr  ^s.  spsnd  set  biluon  roa  Clarke,  It  Is  enUUed  "The  China  Trade  •' 

S^  fne^t'on^Zl'^is   '""•  S''^"  ^     «       ''"'^"  '"*'"~''  "  ^^  presented  at  the  National  ™dm- 

liTth'^uXy  J^^n  ?he  Teth  •.In."'^  aiJStmr'  T'  ''"  '''"'•«°"  "^  ""'"«  '°'  *^*^   Conference   in   San   Francisco   on 

h„f  rw^rV             tested  in  the  16th  century.  •18.8  bUlion  for  procurement  of  new  weap-  Seotember  20    IQ?*?   It  rnntalne  on  pnnr 

but  not  for  generating  electricity.  The  sec-  ons.  $1  bUUon  more  than  last  year   Research  mmJf^^u^h  of  flof  Ihf  k  k       ^\^^°^- 

ond    generation    prototype    In    this    country  and  development  is  also  up  ab^ut  hSl^U^  f^.^.Zl^^f^!  ^*^'  7^^?^  ^^  "°'  ^"^ 

(If  we  skip  over  smaU  farm  windmills)   did  lion  for  new  weapons,  to  a  total  of  M  7  bU-  f"^,^^}"^^  ^  ^  country  In  any  great  de- 

J^erate  useful  amounts  of  electrlcitv  and  Uon.  R&D  is  up  50  per  cent  as  a  prowition  '^^  "  ^^^^  historical  material  rela- 

feed   into  a  commercial   power   grid.   It   was  of  the  funds  provided  for  procurement  In  the  "^®  ^  *^^  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^  ^^  P^^'  BOlng 

?^_Jf  T  °P*^*'*^  '"  Vermont  in  the  period  1970  fiscal  year   The  RAT  programs  deserve  ^^^^  almost  4,000  years, 

i^f^  .kI  T**  tv°"'  ^°^  '^^  ^'^^  ^"^  ^''-  <*«t»"e«l  attention  because  of  their  Influence  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

oT^^otsu^ZZTLl°I^'^^r  °V"'^!  procurement  spending.  sent,  because  of  the  Increasing  Interest  In 

th.  use  Of  subaatu^  mater «»is  in  wartime.  Accordln*  to  a  Center  for  Defense  Infor-  relations  between  the  People's  Republic 
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of  China  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  need  for  a  better  understand- 
ing on  our  part  of  just  what  China  is  and 
Is  not.  that  the  text  of  the  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   Chin*    Trade 

(By  K.H.J.  Clarke) 

(AU  figures  referred  to  do  not  appear  In  the 

Record.) 

I  THE  PAffr 
(o)  To  1949  AH. 
The  Chinese,  with  a  civilization  which  Is 
one  of  the  oldest  In  the  world,  having  a  docu- 
mented history  of  almost  4,000  years,  have 
been  trading  with  the  Western  World  for  a 
long.  long  time.  The  first  trade  caravans  from 
China  to  Iran  over  the  "Old  Silk  Road"  date 
from  106  B.C. 

SUk,  which  was  a  Chinese  secret  and  mo- 
nopoly, untU  the  sUk  worm  was  smuggled 
Into  Europe  In  660  AD,  was  traded  for 
■•bloodsweatlng"  thoroughbred  horses,  col- 
oured glass,  myrrh,  wool  and  linen.  Cara- 
vans destined  for  Rome,  carrying  mainly  sUk, 
but  also  skins,  cmnamon  bark  and  rhubarb  ' 
set  out  at  Slnae  Metropolis  (Loyang)  in  the 
lower  TeUow  River  region.  The  road  led,  by 
diverse  routes,  across  the  deadly  desert  of 
Slnklang  and  over  the  Pamir  range  of  Af- 
ghanistan through  the  forbidding  plains  and 
mountains  of  Central  Asia,  converging  In 
Persia,  and  then  on  to  Syria  and  hence  by- 
ship  to  Rome,  a  hazardous  step-by-step  Jour- 
ney of  over  5,000  miles.  (Figure  1.  page  6). 
Very  few  Chinese  made  It  all  the  way  to 
Rome;  the  Persians,  by  any  means  at  their 
disposal.  Including  forcible  restraint,  being 
very  successful  In  keeping  the  Chinese  from 
direct  contact  with  the  ultimate  Roman  cus- 
tomers. To  the  Persians,  as  middle  men,  the 
"sUk"  trade  was  a  most  profitable  business. 
An  interesting  facet  of  the  trade  was  a  large 
Imbalance  In  China's  favour  made  up  by 
bullion  or  specie  payments  with  which  Per- 
sian merchants  bartered  their  local  goods 
for  delivery  to  China  in  lieu  of  cash  returns. 
In  120  AD.  and  again  In  166  A.D..  the 
Romans  sent  missions  of  Jugglers  and  mer- 
chants by  sea  directly  to  Peking  with  a  wide 
variety  of  trade  merchandise. 

Subsequently.  Chinese  trade  relations  were 
opened  directly  with  all  the  major  ports  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia.  Along  with  the 
opening  of  trade  came  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  the  outer  world  and  this  developed 
rapidly  to  the  seventh  century  A.D.  Chinese 
embassies  were  opened  in  many  countries  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East  and 
a  brisk  two-way  trade  In  art  objects  began  In 
turn  to  Influence  Chinese  art  design.  During 
this  period,  Persian  merchants  were  particu- 
larly active  dealing  in  "magical"  gems,  car- 
pets and  aromatlcs. 

Strangely,  the  period  from  900  AD  to 
1200  AD.  was  one  In  which  trade  with  the 
outer  world  Increased  very  rapidly  but  Chi- 
nese travel  decreased.  The  greatly  expanded 
and  thriving  overseas  trade  during  this  pe- 
riod coincided  with  the  rtse  of  the  Islamic 
Arab  shipmasters  and  for  the  most  part  v^as 
conducted  directly  by  Arab  merchants  The 
Arabs  continued  to  hold  a  most  Important 
position  In  Chinese  commerce  with  colonies 
estabUshed  at  major  trading  points. 

Chinese  trade  with  Japan,  Korea,  Asia  and 
India  began  to  play  a  greater  role  in  the  Chi- 
nese economy  than  at  any  time,  exceeded 
only  by  development  of  trade  with  Europe  in 
the  late  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Ohengls  Khan  conquered  the  whole  of  China. 


'  For  more  than  2.000  years  the  Chinese 
have  considered  rhubarb  to  be  a  powerful 
aphrodisiac. 
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Under  him  and  his  successors,  the  most 
famous  being  his  graridsoi,  Kublal  who 
foimded  the  Mongol  or  Yuan  dynasty  in  1280, 
all  of  China,  Korea,  Centrai  Asia.  India, 
Persia,  much  of  Asia  Minor  and  most  of  Rus- 
sia were  consolidated  into  one  empire  Ex- 
tensive and  safe  travel  under  the  protection 
of  the  firm  rulershlp  of  the  Khan  became 
possible  and  envoys  from  the  entire  world 
headed  for  Peking.  This  was  the  time  of 
Marco  Polo  who.  with  his  father.  Nlccolo, 
and  his  uncle,  Mafflo.  travelled  overland  from 
Venice,  stayed  for  17  years  in  the  court  of 
Kublal  Khan,  and  returned  by  sea  along  the 
coasts  of  India  and  Persia  Hi.s  famous  ac- 
count of  the  great  court  and  China  s  pe<^le 
and  Its  thriving  cities  was  the  first  major 
record  of  .^la  by  a  Europeaii  It  was  thor- 
oughly dl.sbelleved  and  Marco  Polo  fell  into 
disgrace  "A  prophet  Is  not  without  honour, 
save  In  his  own  country." 

At  this  time.  China  was  ahead  of  most 
parts  of  the  world  in  technology.  Among  the 
profusion  of  technical  developments  attrib- 
utable to  China  are  the  horizontal  warp  loom 
and  silk  fabricating  machinery,  the  cross 
bow,  the  wheelbskrrow,  the  kite,  the  mastery 
of  cast  Iron,  (1,000  years  ahead  of  Europe), 
canal  lock  gates,  gunpowder  and  cannons, 
the  magnetic  compass,  paper,  porcelain,  and 
printing  and  movable  type 

In  1368  AD  the  Mliig  dynasty  overthrew 
the  Mongols  and  launched  large  overland 
explorations.  The  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  also  saw  great  sea-going  Chinese 
expeditions  of  discovery  and  trade  develop- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  brilliant  eu- 
nuch admirals.  These  explorations  included 
Malaya,  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon.  Burma  and 
the  coasts  of  India,  the  PhUlppines,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  south  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
Aden.  Into  the  Red  Sea  and  down  the  coast  of 
East  Africa  to  Zanzibar.  Many  overseas  trad- 
ing bases  were  established.  At  the  mld-polnt 
of  the  fi/teenth  century,  China,  as  a  result  of 
Mandarin  Jealousy  of  the  admirals  and 
clvU  service  and  administration  conserva- 
tism, turned  Inwards  and  lost  Its  opportunity 
for  trade  and  political  leadership  in  the  ex- 
plored areas,  opening  the  way,  a  mere  75 
years  later,  to  Portuguese  exploration  and 
political  Initiative.  This  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  the  tximlng  points  In  world  history. 

Vasco  da  Gama  reached  India  In  1498  via 
the  Cape  and  a  direct  route  to  the  Elast  was 
opened.  The  Spaniards,  Dutch  and  English 
set  their  sights  on  Asia. 

The  Portuguese  capture  of  Ooa  in  1510  and 
Malacca  In  1511  gained  control  of  the  gate- 
way to  the  spice  lands  of  Malaya  and  the 
East  Indies.  Contact  with  Chinese  traders 
who  had  come  with  silk,  satins,  chlnaware 
and  pearls  to  exchange  for  spices,  ginger. 
Incense  and  gold  thread  led  the  Portuguese 
to  turn  their  attention  to  China. 

In  1516,  Perestrello,  a  Portuguese  sea 
trader,  arrived  In  Kwangchow  (Canton)  and 
the  long  and  contentious  era  of  Eiiropean 
Involvement  in  China  began.  The  Porttiguese 
who  foUowed  made  a  very  unfavourable  Im- 
pression and  the  response  of  the  Chinese  was 
conservative  and  aloof  The  Mings  limited 
trade  to  one  port,  Kwangchow  (Canton) 
which  viras  closely  controlled  by  the  Portu- 
guese by  virtue  of  their  established  base  at 
Macao.  Diplomatic  relationships  were  refused 
and  embassies  unwelcome  The  opportunity 
at  hand  to  learn  about  Europeans  and  their 
civilization  was  lost. 

The  Spanish,  after  having  conquered  Mex- 
ico, had  direct  access  from  Pacific  ports  from 
which  they  attacked  the  Portuguese  colonies, 
finally  seizing  the  Philippine  Islands.  Prom 
this  base  Spanish -Chinese  trade  flourished 
using  Mexican  and  Spanish  dollars  as  ex- 
change, resulting  In  an  Influx  of  these  ctxr- 
rencles  Into  China. 

The  Dutch  arrived  In  China  in  1604.  thirty 
years  after  the  Spanish  and  ninety  years 
behind  the  Portuguese  Though  tuTlvlng  late 
they  achieved  great  success  In  trade  and  em- 


pire building.  Ttt^Wgm^llHmmtn..  Java  and 
Malacca  from  ^ttt  VStOJ^ItHlte.  and  m  iei9 
the  Batavian  Oovemment  was  established 
In  Java  which  then  became  the  centre  of 
Dutch  activities  in  the  Eaet 

After  the  Mar.chus  conquered  the  Mings 
in  1644  they  went  further  In  ct>structlng 
foreigners  and  prohibiting  travel  and  emigra- 
tion, to  some  extent  due  to  distrust  of  their 
subjects  m  the  south  It  was  not  until  the 
early  part  of  the  r.n.eteerith  century  that 
lalX)urers.  mostly  from  southern  areas,  were 
allowed,  under  European  political  pressure, 
to  emigrate  ic  I:idonesia,  Malaysia  a.-id  ir.do- 
chlna.  and  not  until  late  In  the  nineteenth 
century  that  China  estabUshed  diplomatic 
missions  m  Europe  and  the  tTnlted  States 
and  that  the  first  ChlEese  students  were  per- 
mitted to  study  abroad. 

Because  of  conflicts  of  Interest  with  the 
Dutch  In  the  East  Indies  and  the  Portuguese 
In  Macao,  the  British  had  fcKu-^d  their  ac- 
tivities In  India,  However,  in  1637.  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Portuguese,  direct  contact 
was  made  with  Kwangchow  i  Canto:,  i  but 
without  much  commercial  or  political  suc- 
cess. It  was  not  until  1685  that  the  ban  on 
sea  trade  was  lifted  and  1:.  :'J9i'  formal 
British-Chinese  trading  relationships  were 
established 

By  the  late  eighteenth  century  there  was 
an  extremely  active  three-way  trade  between 
England,  China  and  India.  .Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  exports  t-o  England  consisted  of 
tea,  with  raw  silk,  chlnaware,  rhubarb,  lac- 
quered ware  and  cassia  making  up  the  bal- 
ance. Imports  from  England,  although  lim- 
ited In  quantity.  Included  woollens,  lead,  tin, 
iron,  copper,  furs  and  linen.  Exports  to  India 
consisted  of  Nankeen  cloth,  altim,  camphor, 
pepper,  vermUlon,  sugar,  drugs  and  china- 
ware,  whUe  Imports  Included  raw  cotton. 
Ivory,  and  sandalwood,  sliver  and  opium. 

Because  of  the  small  demand  for  British 
goods  In  CThlna  the  balance  of  trade  was  un- 
favourable to  Britain  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  British  realized  that  opium,  which 
had  been  Introduced  by  the  Arabs  and  which 
could  be  grown  readily  in  India,  was  being 
used  increasingly  in  China,  mostly  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  hablt-formlng  ef- 
fects of  the  drug  Increased  the  demand  so 
rapidly  that  the  trade  balance  changed  dra- 
matically. Opium  purchases  more  than 
quadrupled  between  1817  and  1830.  By  1830 
the  share  of  opium  in  total  Imports  was  66  "^r , 
cotton  21 '^,  woollen  goods  ll'^r,  and  metals 
3%.  Tea  accounted  for  60 ""r  of  the  exports 
and  raw  sUk  and  silk  goods  23 '^r.  Total  value 
of  exports  was  17.60  mUllon  Spanish  sliver 
dollars,  and  Imports  26.81  mUllon,  resulting 
In  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  9.21 
mUllon.  (Table  1,  below). 

To  greatly  oversimplify  a  most  compli- 
cated sittiation,  the  large  outflow  of  sliver 
which  had  developed,  and  the  debilitating 
efTects  of  opium  on  the  people,  led  to  the 
Manchua  banning  the  opium  trade.  Smug- 
gling became  rampant  and  the  Chinese  began 
to  seize  contraband  shipments.  The  Brltlsto 
aotight  compensation  and  Increased  trade 
access.  The  Chinese  refused  and  the  'Opium 
War"  of  1840  began.  The  Chinese  capitulated 
and  In  1842  the  optimistically  named  "Treaty 
of  Eternal  Peace"  or  the  Treaty  of  Nanking 
was  signed 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
Opium  War  settlement  was  the  ceding  to 
the  British  of  the  Island  of  Hong  Kong  which 
has  continued  for  over  100  years  as  a  base 
for  engaging  In  the  China  trade  The  real 
era  of  the  Treaty  Ports  had  started  The 
United  States  and  Prance  signed  their  own 
separate  treaties  with  China  In   1844 

Twenty-one  million  ounces  of  sliver  which 
were  paid  to  the  British  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  and  many  additional  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  decline  of  the  court 
prestige  and  power,  resulted  In  high  taxes 
and  internal  weakness  and  unrest.  In  1850,  as 
a  result  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Opium  War 
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and  suboequent  poverty,  tb«  T»l  P'lng  Re- 
bellion broke  out.  After  many  years  of  severe 
Internal  strife,  Ute  rebellion  was  over,  but 
the  Manchu  government  had  been  severely 
weakened  and  tbe  process  of  economic  de- 
cline and  Influence  was  accelerated. 
Table  I — Kwangchcrw  {Canton)  Trade.  1830 
(Millions  of  Spanish  sUver  dollars) 

Exports:  17  60  Imports:  36  81  Balance: 
-9.21 

Exports  (Commodity  Composition)  1>a: 
60'T  Raw  aUk:  10'"r  Silk  Ooods:  13'-r  Other: 
IT-, 

Imports:     Opium':      56"-      Cotton:'     31  "o 
Woollen  Goods:   U -"c  Metals:  3%  Other:  9'^r 
(Source:  Eckstein). 

In  1856  Britain  and  France,  dlasatlsfled 
with  the  resulte  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking. 
and  as  a  restilt  of  many  clashes,  bombarded 
and  captured  Kwangchow  (Canton).  In  1858 
the  Manchu  Court  agreed  to  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  and  ten  more  Treaty  Ports  were 
opened  to  trade  In  1859  the  Chinese  tried  to 
repudiate  the  Treaty.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Russians  had  become  active,  particularly  In 
poUtlcaJ  Intrigue,  and  In  1859  laid  claim  to 
the  Maritime  region  of  Siberia  with  the 
capital  Vladivostok. 

The  "Middle  Kingdom"  was  now  thorough- 
ly on  the  defensive  caught  in  a  north-south 
plncer  movement.  In  I860  the  British  and 
the  French  atucked.  captured  Peking  and 
burned  the  Sununer  Palace  By  a  new  peace 
settlement  with  Britain  and  France  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Tal  Ping  Rebellion  In 
1864.  the  dynasty  obtained  a  momentary 
reprieve  With  stability  and  the  opening  of 
the  new  Treaty  Ports,  trade  began  to  Im- 
prove. The  Chinese  launched  their  "self- 
strengthening"  program.  The  Suez  Canal  was 
flnlshed  in  1869  and  the  route  to  Europe 
shortened  Telegraphic  communication  was 
established  between  Shanghai  and  London  In 
1871  These  developments  greatly  facilitated 
trade. 

The  period  of  the  1870s  and  1880's  coin- 
cided with  Intensified  foreign  activity.  The 
Japanese  invaded  Formosa  In  1874  and  In 
1879  annexed  the  Lul-chlu  Islands  The 
RussUns  occupied  111  In  Slnklang  from  1871- 
1881  and  the  French  seized  Annam  or  Viet- 
nam In  1884-1885. 

However.  In  spite  of  the  trouble,  both  Im- 
ports and  exports  doubled  between  1870- 
1895  At  this  time  India  and  Japan  began  to 
compete  with  Chin*  for  the  world  tea  trade. 
but  silk  exports  continued  to  Increase,  and 
by  1890  silk  displaced  tea  as  China's  leading 
export  product  New  export  products  such 
as  raw  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  hog  bristles. 
skins,  hides  and  egg  products  were  now 
added  The  1890  trade  pattern  was  exports— 
»Uk  and  silk  goods  33  9'"..  tea  30  8%.  and  raw 
cotton  3.4'-r:  and  Imports — cotton  goods  and 
cotton  yams  355%.  opium  195%.  cereaU  and 
flour  9  6%.  and  metals  57%.  (Table  3,  page 
12)  By  1895  Imports  amounted  to*  tl40 
miUlon  and  experts  to  HIS  million  Another 
Important  development  was  the  rise  of  Im- 
port* of  kerosene  for  household  Illumina- 
tion— "Oil  for  the  Lamps  of  China  ' 

The  Increase  In  foreign  trade  generated  a 
demand  for  modem  banking  facilities,  an  In- 
crease In  shipping,  and  the  construction  of 
ahlp  repair  and  shipbuilding  yards. 

Foreign  trade  and  other  economic  actlv- 
itles  in  the  Treaty  Ports  were  dominated  by 
foreign  firms:  however  the  Chinese  merchant 
class  was  accumulating  wealth,  much  of 
which  found  outlets  In  real  estate,  ware- 
bousing  and  speculation. 

In  18T7  China  establuhed  In  London  its 
first  foreign  legation  abroad.  In  the  next  two 


'  Opium  probably  higher  percentage  due  to 
smuggling 

•Dollar  figures  In  this  tract  are  expressed 
In  Untied  States  currency  unless  otherwise 
stated 


years  legations  were  established  In  Paris, 
Berlin,  Madrid.  Washington.  Tokyo  and  St. 
Petersburg  By  1890  China  had  taken  her 
place  In  the  family  of  nations. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Japanese  aggression  In 
Korea    and    the    1894-1895    Sino-Japan    war. 
In  spite  of  the  self-strengthening  program. 
there    was   very   little    modem    industry    In 
China,  and  the  turning  point  In  China's  eco- 
nomic   growth    can    be    traced    to    the    1895 
Treaty  of  Shlmonosekl  by  which  the  Japanese 
received  the  rights  to  own  and  operate  In- 
dustrial establishments  In  the  Treaty  Ports. 
The  other  powers  also  exercised  their  rights 
and  as  a  result  industrial  capacity,  railroads, 
shipping  and  foreign  trade  grew 
Table  2. — Commodity  compotition  of  China's 
exporti  and  imports.  1890 
Exports 
Silk    and   SUk   Ooods:    33  9%    Tea:    30.6% 
Raw  Cotton:    34%    Other:   32.1% 
Imports 
Cotton    Ooods    and    Cotton    Yarn:    36.6% 
Opium    19  5% 

Cereals   and    Wheat    Flour:    9  6%    Metals 
57%  Other:  297% 
(Source:  Eckstein). 

In  1900  there  was  another  violent  uprising. 
The  Boxer  Rebellion  began  mostly  as  a  re- 
action to  the  Germans  The  Boxers  killed  the 
German  minister  and  laid  selge  to  the  foreign 
ministries  In  Peking.  An  International  force. 
Including  the  United  States,  captured  Peking 
and  an  eight-power  occupation  took  over. 
The  Manchus.  although  maintained  In  office, 
were  reduced  In  Influence  and  power  even 
more.  In  1908  the  contentious  Empress 
Dowager  Tz'u-hsl  died.  She  had  ruled  for 
fifty  years.  A  new  rebellion  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sun  Yat-sen  broke  out  In  1911.  and 
In  1913  the  dynastic  system  wm  abolished 
for  the  flrst  time  In  4000  years  In  spite  of  all 
the  strife,  foreign  trade  had  trebled  between 
1895  and  1913 

Trade  expansion  was  slowed  by  World 
War  I  and  In  general  the  rate  of  growth  was 
considerably  slower  from  this  point  onwards. 
China  had  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
during  the  overall  period  1895-1936.  financed 
by  capital  Importa  in  the  form  of  foreign 
loans  and  Investments. 

Growing  diversification  was  the  most  Im- 
portant change  in  China's  foreign  trade  In 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  By 
1931  sUk  and  tea  exports  fell  to  17%  from 
nearly  95%  in  1868  They  were  replaced  by 
soy  beans  and  cake,  vegetable  oils,  hides  and 
skins,  eggs  and  egg  products,  coal,  and  ores 
of  antimony  and  tungsten  The  textile  In- 
dustry demands,  consisting  of  raw  cotton, 
finished  textiles  and  textile  machinery. 
dominated  the  Import  pattern  Additional 
Impwrt  Items  were  cereals  and  flour,  sugar, 
chemicals,  metals,  tobacco  and  kerosene 
(Table  3.  below). 

From  the  fall  of  the  Manchus  in  1913  to 
the  founding  of  the  Peopt<>'s  Republic  of 
China  In  1949.  China  was  in  a  troubled  and 
violent  state  In  1916  after  abortive  attempta 
to  reinstltute  a  monarchy,  the  warlord  era 
began.  It  lasted  from  1916  to  1925  and  re- 
sulted In  the  almoet  complete  collapse  of 
the  country  Trade  was  conflned  to  the 
Treaty  Porta 

In  1931  the  Japanese  attacked  and  In  five 
months  kad  taken  over  all  of  ManchurU 
In  1932  the  Japanese  opened  a  second  front 
In  Shanghai  to  divert  attention  from  Man- 
churU, resulting  In  a  truce  later  that  year 
The  struggle  for  power  between  the  Na- 
tlonallsta  and  the  Communlsta.  resulting  in 
1934  In  the  Communlsta'  6000  mile  "long 
march  "  of  indescribable  hardship,  left  the 
coGntry  weakened 

Taslx  3  — Commodity  romposition  of  Chinas 
exports  and  imports.  1931 
Kxroars 
Soy    Beans    and    Bean    Cake:    314%.    SUk 
and  SUk  Goods    133%. 


Seeds  and  OU:  8.4%.  Raw  Cotton  and  Cot- 
ton Ooods:  7.8%. 

Hides  and  Skins:  4.1%.  Eggs  and  Egg 
Producta:  4  1%    Tea    37%. 

Co«l:  S.0%.  Ores  and  Metals:  1.6%.  Other: 
32.8%. 

UCPOSTS 

Raw  Cotton  and  Cotton  Ooods:  ao.6%. 
Cereal  and  Flour:  13.6%. 

Chemicals  and  Pigments:  8.0%.  Sugar: 
6  0%.  Metals:  6.2%. 

Tobacco:  4  4%.  Kerosene:  4.5%.  Machin- 
ery:  3.1%.  Other:  34.7%.  , 

(Source:  Eckstein.) 

In  1937  the  Japanese  attacked  In  force  In 
the  Peking  region.  For  the  Chinese,  World 
War  n  had  started.  August  1946  ended  the 
war  against  Japan  but  the  war  for  control  of 
China  continued.  By  the  middle  of  1946  Civil 
War  between  the  Natlonalista  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  Communlsta  led  by  Mao 
Tse-tung  was  In  full  force.  In  two  years 
the  Nationalists  had  been  driven  from  the 
mainland  to  Taiwan  In  Peking  on  October  1, 
1949.  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  was 
proclaimed. 

(b)    1949  A.D.-1972  AJ). 

When  the  Chinese  Communlsta  took  over 
In  1949,  China  was  a  war  torn,  devastated  and 
Inflation -ridden  economy  with  a  ONP  of 
possibly  JSO  per  capita,  a  population  of  be- 
tween 500-550  mUllon  with,  at  most.  3  mU- 
llon  workers  employed  In  modern-t>-pe  In- 
dustry. Most  of  the  economy  was  In  agricul- 
ture, with  very  low  labour  productivity.  In- 
dustrial production  was  small,  constituting 
about  10%  of  the  national  product  Trans- 
portation and  communication  facilities  were 
badly  disorganized  and  the  country  had  little 
accumulated  capital  The  economy  was 
divided  Into  three  separate  and  distinct 
broad  entitles  One,  the  traditional  under- 
developed agricultural  based  5ector;  two. 
the  modem  Treaty  Porta.  Shanghai  and  con- 
tiguous areas:  and  three.  Industrialized 
Manchuria. 

Within  a  year  of  Ita  founding,  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  was  Involved  In  the 
Korean  War  In  spite  of  the  effecta  of  this 
war.  the  economy  was  restored  to  working 
order  In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  By 
1951  the  rate  of  Inflation  was  under  control 
and  fiscal  and  monetary  stability  was  re- 
stored. Tlje  basis  for  increased  Industrializa- 
tion had  been  established 

By  1953  the  Chinese  were  "ready  to  launch 
their  first  5-year  plan,  but  long  term  plan- 
ning on  a  comprehensive  scale  did  not  com- 
mence until  about  mid- 1955  By  the  end  of 
1956  the  process  of  nationalization  of  the 
economy  was  completed  During  this  period 
stress  was  placed  on  industrialization,  par- 
ticularly heavy  Industry  Following  comple- 
tion of  the  first  5-year  plan,  during  which 
Industrial  production  Is  estimated  to  have 
doubled,  reaching  a  level  of  four  times  that 
of  1949.  the  'Great  Leap  Forward"  was 
launched  This  plan  emphasized  labour  In- 
tensive efforta  to  improve  Irrigation,  flood 
control  and  land  reclamation  to  Improve 
agricultural  yields  with  minimum  capital 
Input  First  resulta  led  to  over  optimism,  but 
bad  harvesta  In  1969  and  1960  caused  eco- 
nomic problems 

Up  to  this  point,  Soviet  credlta.  technical 
assistance  and  capital  equipment,  includ- 
ing more  than  150  comnlete  industrial  nianta 
on  10-year  credlta.  had  helped  considerably 
In  the  promotion  of  Industrial  growth,  but 
developing  quarrels  led  to  Soviet  withdrawals 
of  technical  aid  In  1960-1961  The  Soviet 
credlta  were  paid  In  full  by  delivery  of  com- 
modities at  a  time  when  the  economy  was 
severely  strained 

The  causes  and  short  and  long  term  eco- 
nomic effecta  of  the  "Cultural  Revolution" 
of   1966-1967  are   too  recent  to  fully  assess 

The    second   and    third    6-year    programs 
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were  comp,et<>,-i  ar.ci  t;,e  f.  •,.,-■: h  ?-yeaj  pn- 
gra.T.  wa^  «ta.-t«Kl  ii,  iw":  Ti.r.^xigh  UieBe 
pr  v-rt::.-  '/.f.  :.H-:  i.h,  (_■■_  _-:.un:j  ^  m,  cuxi,- 
pletely  -^  ;a.;/»v;  and  emphasis  has  again 
been  p.».  .-d  ;.  .-.-cent  years  on  industrial 
development,  particularly  et*^;  }»  trochem- 
ical  and  fertilizer  production 

In  tarms  of  ••:  a:  Chinese  Communist 
policy,  foreign  tratie  has  three  objectives: 
to  facUUata  rapid  Industrial  growth;  to  pro- 
mota  self-reliance,  for  example,  If  neces- 
sary, by  Importing  entirf  plant  faculties  In 
order  in  turn  to  develop  Independent  do- 
mesUc  Boiux;es  of  supply;  and  to  serve  as 
an  Instrument  for  implementation  of  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

There  has  been  a  noted  change  In  China's 


irttUiU(5  pai.i«nis  since  the  early  days  o'  the 
Communist  regime.  For  example,  there  has 
been  an  almost  continual  decline  in  China- 
U.S.SJi.  trade,  which  was  at  Ita  peak  in  1959. 
The  trading  pattam  has  changed  fron.  .>  > 
dependency  on  the  communist  b.  .  u  waj^c 
expanded  trade  with  non-commui^.s:  lu.-^- 
trles.  In  addition,  a  need  for  Increased  im- 
porta of  foods  and  raw  materials  cha.-.up<1 
China  from  a  net  exportar  of  foodsttxfls  :  a 
net  Importer.  This  has  required  a  .arge 
amount  of  foreign  exchange,  Impeding  Im- 
porta of  capital  goods.  External  trade  began 
to  level  off  from  1956-1957,  but  began  to 
climb  again  In  1968.  It  decUned  in  1960-1962, 
due  In  large  part  to  the  economic  setback 
caused  by  poor  harvesta  and  the  suspension 


of  Soviet  economic  and  technological  assist- 
ance. A  sharp  upturn  took  place  In  1963. 

China's  Intamatlonal  trade  was  at  a  peak 
of  »4,270  mmion  In  1959.  It  fell  to  »2,676  mll- 
ion  In  1962  but  recovered  by  1970  to  H,225 
miUion  consisting  of  $2,060  mUllon  exporta 
and  $2,166  mUJion  of  Importa.  By  1970  two- 
way  trade  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  reduced  to  a  mere  $47.0  mlUlon. 
In  November  1970  a  payments  and  trade 
agreement  resulted  In  an  Increase  In  China- 
Soviet  trade  to  »154.1  mUllon  In  1971  and  an 
estimated  $300  mUllon  In  1972.  However,  since 
the  early  1960s  China  has  been  placing  In- 
creasing importance  on  her  trading  relation- 
ships with  non-communist  countries.  (Table 
4,  below.) 


TABLE  4.-TRENDS  IN  CHINA'S  TRADE  WITH  COMMUNIST  AND  NON-COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES,  1951-72 

IMJHwRS  U  S.  doNars) 


Non-(k>mmunist  countries 


Trade 


Percent 


1.26S 

47,3 

1,S10 

54  8 

2,120 

65  3 

2.570 

69,5 

3,105 

73.8 

3,060 

79  3 

2,910 

78.4 

3,100 

79  8 

3,385 

80.5 

3.550 

77.2 

'4,350 

79.1 

■  Estimated 


In  1969,  Chinese  trade  with  Japan  and 
western  Industrialized  countries.  West  Ger- 
many. Britain.  France.  Italy  and  Switzerland 
reached  $1,499.6  mUllon,  with  a  trade  bal- 
ance unfavorable  to  China  of  $196.6  mUllon. 


Sources:  1951-69-JETRO  197fr-72-pnv8te  estimates. 


The  wheat  exporting  countries  of  Australia 
and  Canada,  on  sales  to  China  of  $244.5  mU- 
llon and  Importa  of  $67.5  miuion,  had  a  posi- 
tive trade  balance  of  $187.0  mUllon.  (Table  5 
below) . 


Trade  with  Southeast  Asian  countries 
Hong  Kong.  Singapore.  Malaysia.  Ceylon  and 
Pakistan  reached  a  peak  level  of  $890.3  mll- 
hon  due  to  large  increases  in  export  of  food- 
stuffs, with  a  balance  favourable  to  China 
of  $622.1  mllUon.  (Table  5,  below) . 


TABLE  5.-CHINA  TRADE  AND  TRADE  BALANCES  MAJOR  COUNTRIES  AND  AREAS,  1969-Continued 


(Millions  U.S.  dollani 


Eiporl       Import         Total      Balance 


Percent 
trade 

non-Com- 
munist 

countries 


'»9*" 234.5 

Brrtain gg  g 

West  Gensany .".".'.".■.■:.'".■  88.2 

France 71  9 

luiy ::::;:;::  mi 

Belgium-Luienibourg 12  4 

Switzerland '"  19' q 

Denmark '"" 9  | 

Net^crlands '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 27' 9 

S*»den. li  3 

Norway 5  9 

Austria    "'"  99 

Yufoslavia '."""""["  .9 

Total     Western     indusUializad 

countries 652.0 

Arfentina o_  7 


390.8 

124.6 

157.9 

41.9 

56.3 

16.4 

14.4 

1.3 

23.0 

11.6 

4.8 

4.0 

.6 


625.3 

215.2 

246.1 

113.1 

120.4 

28.8 

33.4 

10,4 

50.9 

29.9 

10.7 

13.9 

1.5 


-156.3 

23,2 

-34.0 

80 

-69.7 

-(-29.3 

-f-7.8 

-4.0 

+4.6 

-(-7.8 

-(-4.9 

-H6.7 

-(-1.1 

-(-5.9 

+.3 

847.6     1,499.6      -1916 


55.7 


Export       Import  Total      Balance 


Percent 

trade 

non-(^m- 

munist 
countries 


0.3 


-H).4 


Canada 15  4 

Australia '.'.'.'..'.'.'. 34' 7 

New  Zealand ...III'.'.'....  5.  7 

Total  wheal  exporting  countries 

and  others 57.5 

Hong  Kong 445l5~ 

S'"«fpo™ -■"":::::  lae.? 

Ceylon 45  4 

Pakistan ""II 26  4 

Maylaysia IIIIIIIIII""  57,2 

Total  (South  East  Asian  countries).  706. 2 

Total    1  415  7 

Total  foreign  trade 2I060I0 


122.4 

117.2 

4.6 


138.8 

151.9 

10,3 


-106.0 
-82.5 
-(-1.1 


5.2 

5.6 

.4 


244.5        302.0      -187.0 


11  2 


6.1 

57.1 

47.4 
28  9 
44.6 


451.6 
198.3 

87.8 

55.3 

101.8 


[-439.4 

16.8 

+79.6 

7.2 

-7.0 

3.3 

-2.5 

2.0 

+12.6 

3.8 

184.1 


890.3      -i-522.1 


1,276.2 
1.82S.0 


2.691.9 
3.885.0 


+139.5 
+1K.0 


33.1 

"iooTo 


Source'  JETRO 


China's  domestic  economy  under  the 
5-year  plan  Is  making  staady  progress  and 
the  9cale  of  her  foreign  trade  Is  on  a  rising 
curve. 

China  competes  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
second  place  behind  the  United  States  In  the 
value  of  agricultural  commodities  produced. 
It  produces  more  rice.  mUlet.  sweet  potatoes, 
sesame  and  rapeseed  than  any  other  nation 
and  ranks  second  or  third  In  soy  beans,  to- 
bacco, wheat  and  cotton  It  Is  the  world's 
largest  consumer  of  cotton,  and  Is  the  larg- 
est producer  of  cotton  textiles.  \*-ith  more 
than  200  mllU.  155  mllUon  spindles  and 
460,000  weaving  machines.  1971  textile  pro- 
duction was  9  3  bUllon  yards.  More  hogs  are 
raised  In  China  than  In  any  other  country. 

The  composition  of  Chinese  goods  Imported 
and  exported  Is  determined  by  demands  of 
economic  development  based  In  turn  on  the 


principles  of  self-sufl3clency  and  Industrial 
and  agricultural  growth.  Therefore,  Importa 
are  conflned  to  absolute  necessities  that  meet 
the  stated  criteria.  As  a  rule,  consumer  goods 
are  not  Imported,  but  capital  goods  and  In- 
dustrial materials  In  short  supply  receive  a 
priority  against  foreign  exchange  avallabUlty. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  for  example, 
emergency  food  supplies,  some  re-export 
Items  and  occasional  Importa  for  poUtlcal 
reasons. 

The  pattern  of  Importa  and  exporta  has 
changed  with  changing  conditions.  During 
t^e  1960's.  machinery  and  eqiUpment  ranked 
flrst,  foUowed  by  Iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous 
metals,  textiles,  chemical  producta,  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  producta.  rubber  and 
foodstuffs.  During  the  1960's  there  was  an 
overall  decrease  In  machinery  and  equipment 
as  weU  as  Industrial  raw  matertals,  particu- 


larly mineral  fuels  and  petroleum  producta 
whereas  the  agricultural  sector  received  a 
priority  resulting  in  Increased  Imports  of 
cereals  and  chemical  fertlUzers  In  very  large 
quantities,   (Table  6.) 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  exporta 
during  the  1960's,  foodstuffs  accounted  for 
20-30%  of  total  exports.  Major  Items  were 
pork,  beef,  poultry,  canned  meat  and  mush- 
rooms, rice,  com,  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  dairy 
producta.  sugar,  tea  and  feed.  TextUes,  In- 
cluding raw  sUk  and  wool  and  clothing  prod- 
ucte  lire  Important  exporta  although  drop- 
ping from  40%  to  close  to  20%  of  the  total 
during  the  decade  Pig  iron  Is  an  important 
export  Item  and  exporta  of  Iron  and  steel 
producta  have  increased  The  position  of  oU- 
bearlng  seeds  such  as  soy  beans,  peanuta  and 
sunflowers  has  been  maintained,  (Table  7.) 
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By  1M»  the  composition  of  ChUi»»  Unportx 
was:  iron  wid  steel  17  0%.  wheat  16.1%. 
chemicals  and  fertilizers  16  1%,  machinery 
13  7  ; .  non-ferrous  metals  8.8%.  rubber 
6  e*",  .  and  textile  yam  and  fibre  6  6%  i Table 
8)  (Figure  4).  1969  exports  Included.  textUaa 
and    clothing    28.9%.    foodstuffs    and    anl- 
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mala  38 J%.  and  industrial  product*  16  7% 
(Table  »)   (  Figure  5) 

Trade  balance  is  particularly  Important 
In  China's  international  payments  Prin- 
ciple revenue  Items  are  proflu  from  trade 
balanoM  (mortly  faTourable)  with  Hong 
Kong  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  remittances 


from  expatriate*  Because  China  has  main- 
tained Its  freedom  from  external  or  Internal 
debta.  foreign  trade  has  been  kept  roughly 
In  balance,  although  China  has  Imported  food 
on  a  deferred  payment  basis  and  Industrial 
plants  are  currently  being  negotiated  on  the 
same  basis. 


TABU  1-C0MPAR1S0N  COMPOSlTlOM  OF  CHINA'S  IMPOrTS,  U«H6 
IMillNfB  of  u^  da«sn| 


Food.  Iivt  animjis,  ctfMb... 3J  3 

Mxhirttry 561  7 

Chemicals  ind  lertiluerj.J gg' g 

Teitiles  and  textile  products '.'.'.'.'.  166  8 

Rubber  and  rubber  products                  *  95  9 

I ron  ar>d  steel '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  183.6 


2.5 

37.4 

5.8 

11.1 
6.4 
12.2 


436.6 

3SI.7 
211.3 
149.9 
105.3 
206.3 


26.1 
21.0 
12.6 
8.9 
6.3 
12.3 


+398.3 

-210.0 

+124.  5 

-16.9 

+9.4 
+22.7 


Nonftrrouj  metalj gl  | 

Mineral  lueh  and  petraiMm  and  petie- 

leum  products 115.9 

Undassifted '..'.'.  \vLi 

Totil 1.S012 


5.4 

7.7 
11.5 


57.7 

2.9 
153.7 


3.4 

.2 
9.2 


-24.1 

-113.0 
-18.7 


100.0      1,675.4         100.0       +172.2 


'  **P™»«"<»  '<  percent  of  estimated  total  imports. 
'  Represents  82  percent  of  estimated  total  imports 


Source:  JETRO. 

TABU  7.-C0MPARIS0N  COMPOSITION  OF  CHINA'S  EXPORTS,  1960-66 
IMilliORS  of  US.  dflllarsi 


1960  > 


Value      Percent 


1966  > 

Plus  Of 

Value      Percent  minus 


Foodstuffs  including  live  animals,  rice 

cereals.  Ifuit,  lea 351  5 

Textiles  and  textile  products    ...."....'.'  609  6 

Animal  and  legetaMe  materisls.  102  9 

Seeds  and  oil  seeds. '...  113  g 

Chemicals 34'  5 

°'*^       m:::::::::::  7^3 


21 9 

5902 

37.9 

4005 

6.4 

127.2 

7.1 

102.2 

2.1 

63.3 

4.7 

57.0 

30.1 
20.5 
6.5 
5.2 
12 
2.9 


+2317 
+209.  I 
+24.3 
-11.4 
+2S.8 
-19.3 


I960> 


1966  > 


Value      Ptrcent 


Value      Percent 


Plus  or 
minus 


Ironandsteel 22.8            1.4 

Nonferrous  metals 74  2             47 

Building  materials ".".  20  1             12 

Undassified '."_  2010          12!6 

Total 1.608.5  100.0      1,958.8 


50.8 

22.6 

16.1 

528.9 


2.6 

1.2 

08 

27.0 


+28.0 

-51.6 

-4.0 

+325.9 


100. 0        +350.  3 


'  Represents  82  percent  of  estimated  total  exports 
-  Represents  90  percent  of  estimated  laul  exports. 


TABU   8     COMPOSITION    OF   CHINAS    IMPORTS.    1969 
[Millions  Of  US.  dollarsi 


Scarce:  JETRO. 


TABU  9. -COMPOSITION  OF  CHINAS  EXPORTS,  1969 
(MiliMns  U.S.  doHarsI 


Value        Percent 


Ironandsted 310 

Wheat ;.  295 

ChemicaJs  and  chemical  fertilinrt 295 

Machinery  and  equipment 250 

•Nonferrous  metals |60 

Rubber \'^  \jf^ 

Textile  yarn  and  fibre... "Ill""  120 

Other  crude  materials 120 

0«»« I  155 

Total 1,J25 


Value        Percent 


17.0 
16.1 
16.1 
117 
8.8 
&6 
6.6 
&6 
15 


100.0 


Source:  JETRO. 

As  far  aa  detailed  current  imports  are 
concerned,  China  has  rapidly  Increased  her 
self-supporting  capability  regarding  ma- 
chinery. Although  a  wide  range  of  mechani- 
cal equipment  has  been  imported  over  the 
years,  emphasis  has  been  placed  of  late  on 
aircraft,  office  machines,  power  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  equipment.  Also,  China 
13  giving  particular  support  to  truck  and 
tractor  production  and  to  shipbuilding. 

Agriculture-supporting  chemical  products, 
such  as  fertUlzer,  account  for  the  largest 
part  of  chemical  Imports.  Although  fertUlzer 
production  Is  growing.  It  will  likely  be  a  long 
time  before  the  country  is  self-sufHclent. 

China  has  become  the  world's  largest  Im- 
porter of  nitrogenous  and  other  fertilizers 
and.  as  a  consumer,  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  A  re- 
cent estimate  has  pUced  Chinas  needs  for 
fertilizers  at  more  than  50  million  tons  per 
year  compared  with  1970  availability  of  14 
mUllon  tons.  China's  soU  Is  said  to  be  potas- 
sium rather  than  nitrogen  deficient. 


Textiles  including  yarn  and  dotbing 595  2g  9 

Foodstuffs  and  animah Jgo  28  2 

Other  industrial  products '.'..'."  345  117 

Crude  animal  matariats.. 110  i  1 

otiie«js :.: M       x\ 

Chemicals "  w  44 

Iron  and  steel "  15  07 

Non-ferrous  metals '. iq  "5 

^^^<^ 225  109 

Tow Tom       ioao 

Source  rlfrRO. 

Iron  and  steel  imports  will  continue  to  be 
an  area  of  intensive  competition.  Non- 
ferrous  Imports  have  increased  rapidly,  with 
nickel,  copper,  aluminum,  platinum  metals 
and  zinc  continuing  to  be  In  good  demand, 
probably  due  to  a  steady  and  substantial 
growth  In  Industrialization.  The  wheat  sit- 
uation Ls  complicated  and  the  future  unclear. 
China'  has  Imported  4-7  million  tons  of 
wheat  each  yew  since  1962  except  for  1971 
when  3.2  mUllon  tons  were  purchased  With 
2  million  tons  from  the  VS..  over  2  6  million 
tons  from  Canada,  and  1  mUllon  tons  from 
Australia  already  purchased,  it  Is  clear  that 
China  s  wheat  Imports  In  1973  will  be  signif- 
icantly above  the  4.5  mlUlon  ton  average 
for  the  1960s.  Concurrently  with  wheat 
Imports,  China  has  been  exporting  fairly 
large  quantities  of  rice,  with  a  higher  unit 
price  than  wheat,  and  processed  food  with 
value  added. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  a 
2,000-year  Journey  through  Chinas  trade 
and  economic  history.  The  big  questions  now 


are:  What  la  China's  position  today?  What 
are  the  prospects  for  future  import-export 
trade  with  China? 

n    THK    PaZSENT 

(Conduct  of  trade  betxceen  China  and  for- 
eign countries — Today  and  in  Prospect) 
The  foreign  trade  of  China  Is  a  state 
monopoly  and  is  completely  controUed  by 
the  state-owned  trading  corporations  and  the 
Bank  of  China — aU  government  organiza- 
tions. China's  trade  policy  Is  highly  protec- 
tionist and  Is  designed  to  protect  and  de- 
velop domestic  Industries.  Priority  Is  given 
to  those  imports  which  will  aid  in  rapidly 
building  China's  industrial  capacity 

Regarding  operating  detail,  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Trade  sots  Import  and  export 
quotas  and  operates  a  network  of  nine  state 
trading  corporations  organized  by  com- 
modltlee.  It  has  exclusive  reaponslbUlty  In 
this  area.  (Figure  6).  All  external  relations  In 
China's  planned  economy  are  under  State 
control.  Each  trading  corporation  has  a  head 
office  In  Peking  with  branch  offices  In  various 
Industrial  centres  near  their  major  end  users 
In  the  case  of  lmp>orts.  or  supply  sources  for 
exports.  Each  corporation  Is  totaUy  respon- 
sible for  the  Import  and  export  of  Its  par- 
ticular commodities.  Import  procurements 
are  based  entUely  on  specific  end  user  needs 
as  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade. 
In  addition  to  the  nine  trading  oorpora- 
tlons,  there  are  several  organizations  provid- 
ing support  8er\'lces  such  as  foreign  trade  re- 
lations, shipping.  Insurance  and  banking,  for 
example:  the  Office  for  Economic  Relatione 
with  Foreign  Countries,  the  China  Committee 
for  the  Promotion  of  International  Trade,  the 
China  National  Chartering  Corporation,  the 
China  National  Foreign  Trade  Transporta- 
Uon  Corporation,  the  China  C>oe«ui  Shipping 
Company,  the  China  Ocean  Shipping  Agency, 
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the  People's  Insurance  Company  of  China 
and  the  Bank  of  China  which  h^-^dlas  aU 
>»">f'"g  arrangementa  and  has  offlcas  in 
commercial  centres  stich  as  London,  Singa- 
pore, Karachi  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  first  step  lu  making  busUiess  contacts 
In  China  is  to  determine  the  trading  oofpora- 
tlon  handling  sptici&c  prodacus  of  interest 
and  to  make  formal  propoaals.  Major  deci- 
sions regarding  Imports  and  export*  aj-e  miide 
by  the  bead  office  of  the  corporation.  The 
oofjx>rattona  require  comprehensive  InXor- 
matlon  regarding  the  seUlng  company  and  its 
products  In  order  to  be  able  to  propw:  v  evalu- 
ate propositions. 

With  nine  central  trading  corporations 
handUng  all  of  the  import  and  export  busl- 
naas  with  more  than  100  countries  and  slmul- 
tanaously  coordinating  Import  demands  and 
eiq?ort  programs  of  hundreds  of  producers 
and  end  users,  possible  delays  In  replies  can 
be  «4>preclated. 

Once  a  corporation  shows  a  real  Interest 
In  a  firm  and  its  commodities,  communica- 
tions become  easier  and  business  expedited 
Visits  to  China  for  direct  negotiations  are 
InlUated  by  the  trading  corporations  and 
generally  begin  with  visits  to  the  twice- 
yearly  Kwangchow  (Canton)  Export  Com- 
modities Trade  Pair,  which  runs  from  April 
16-May  15  and  from  October  15-November 
16.  The  "Canton  Pair"  was  designed  to  be 
a  showpiace  for  Chinese  agricultural  and 
Industrial  achievements  and  products  for 
export,  but  in  actual  fact  It  Is  an  Interna- 
tional market  place  bringing  together  buvers 
and  sellers  from  all  comers  of  the  world  to 
compete  for  Chinese  import  and  export  busi- 
ness. It  presents  a  unique  opportunity  to 
meet  In  person  representatives  of  the  Chi- 
nese trading  corporations  and  to  engage  In 
practical  business  discussions.  Trade  officials 
Indicated  that  there  were  about  23.000  for- 
eign visitors  from  almost  100  countries  in 
attendance  at  the  1973  Spring  Pair  and  there 
were  over  30.000  Chinese  product*  on  view 
Indications  are  that  up  to  50%  of  Chinas 
annual  foreign  trade  is  negotiated  at  the 
combined  Spring  and  Pall  Fairs. 

Attendance  at  the  fair  is  by  "invitation 
only  "  from  a  trading  corporation.  Owing  to 
the  great  Increase  in  the  number  of  requests 
for  invitations,  they  are  confined  to  firms 
with  which  the  trading  corporations  either 
have  working  relationships  or  consider  the 
development  of  relationships  to  be  desirable 
Contracu  are  Important  In  trading  with 
China  and  because  the  Chinese  insist  on 
using  their  own  standard  forms,  the  terms 
contained  give  maximum  protection  to  the 
trading  corporations.  Strict  adherence  Is  re- 
quired Chinese  Import  and  export  contracts 
usually  conform  to  norma]  business  practice 
AlteraUons  or  addition  of  new  terms.  If  reas- 
onable, can  be  negotiated. 

Trade  settlements  are  made  chiefly 
through  letters  of  credit  but  rarely  letters 
of  guarantee.  The  Bank  of  China  handles 
the  settlement  of  accounts  in  accordance 
with  correspondence  agreements  concluded 
with  the  foreign  exchange  banks  of  the 
trading  countries 

Under  normal  conditions  it  is  not  pos- 
sUile  to  obtain  a  confirmed  letter  of  credit 
because  China  does  not  foUow  the  accepted 
international  practice  of  having  its  credits 
confirmed  by  a  bank  in  the  seller's  country 
But  the  Bank  of  China  has  eeUblUhed  a 
reputation  for  scrupulously  honouring  its 
commitments.  Documents  are  usually  neeo- 
tlated  in  China  by  the  exporter's  bank 

Por  Imports  from  China,  the  terms  usuaUy 
specify  payment  by  confirmed  Irrevocable 
letter  of  credit  without  recourse,  with  pay- 
ment In  a  Western  currency,  often  pounds 
sterling  or  Swiss  francs.  The  letter  of  credit 
may  be  negotiated  through  the  Bank  of 
China  against  presentation  of  documents.  In 
some  lnstar>oe«  the  Chinese  trading  corpora- 
Uona    wUl    accept    payment    by    confirmed 
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letter  of  credit  through  the  Bank  of  China 
In  London  or  Hong  Kong 

China's  reputation  for  meeting  its  flnancia. 
obUgatlons  is  among  the  highest  In  the 
world.  China  has  Deen  moving  toward  more 
fiexible  settlement  lormulae.  including  par- 
tial adoption  of  long-range  barter  trade,  de- 
ferred Installment  payments  for  large  wheat 
imports  and  deferred  medlum-raiige  pavmei.: 
contracts  for  purchase  or  piam,  machinery 
and  equipment.  Contracts  are  o.'ten  nego- 
tiated In  Chinese  currency  and  several  char- 
tered banks  have  made  arrangements  with 
the  Bank  of  China  to  handle  Renminbi  ac- 
counts. 

China.  In  implementing  its  protectionist 
trade  policy,  has  numerous  regiUatlons 
covering  all  customs  matters  Including  inter- 
national shipping  and  raU  and  air  freight 
cargo  m  transit  and  tourism.  Complete  and 
proper  documentation  Is  of  great  Importance 
In  accomplishing  satisfactory  trade  relations 
China  IS  now  concentrating  on  movement  of 
goods  by  sea  In  its  own  vessels  and  In  direct 
charters,  due  probably  to  the  great  increase 
In  trade  with  non-communist  coimtrles. 

A  Commodity  Inspection  and  Testing 
Bureau  operating  under  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Trade  checks  both  Imports  and  ex- 
ports. It  has  over  50  offices  in  major  ports  and 
trade  centers. 

The  Chinese  prefer  claims  to  be  settled  if 
possible,  by  consultation  and  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  to  a  contract.  If  the  dispute 
cannot  be  resolved  through  consultation  the 
contract  usually  caUs  for  It  to  be  referred  to 
arbitration  conducted  by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Arbitration  Committee  of  the  China  Council 
for  the  Promotion  of  International  Trade. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  trading  cor- 
porations WUl  accept  arbitration  In  the  coun- 
try of  the  defendant  or  In  a  third  country 
Past  experience  shows  the  Chinese  are  fair 
with  claims,  which  can  usually  be  negoti- 
ated. ^ 

WhUe  no  International  commercial  prac- 
tices have  been  established  for  the  overall 
protection  of  "Uitellectual  property"  such  as 
patents  and  Industrial  design,  recently  China 
has  entered  into  several  bUateral  agreements 
which  enable  foreign  firms  to  register  trade- 
marks. 

Entry  into  and  exit  out  of  China  are  all 
rigidly  controlled.  No  market  research  ac- 
tivities can  be  carried  out  within  China 

As  to  current  economic  conditions.  In  spite 
of  bad  weather  which  adversely  affected  agri- 
culture last  year.  China  appears  to  have  made 
considerable  economic  progress  in  1972  and 
to  date  this  year.  There  has  been  a  concerted 
effort  to  develop  trade  and  economic  rela- 
tions vinth  practically  all  countries  of  the 
world. 

Although  precise  sUtlstlcs  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  the  Chinese  economy  U  continuing  to 
develop  at  a  satisfactory  rate  Record  pro- 
duction levels  have  been  indicated,  particu- 
larly in  Industry.  Significant  expansion  of 
the  country's  energy  resources  has  been  re- 
corded, with  coal  production  in  1971  esti- 
mated at  325-350  mUllon  tons;  petroleum  at 
23-25  mUIlon  tons:  and  electric  power  at 
70-75  bUUon  KW  hours  Steel  production 
reached  an  estimated  23  mlUlon  tons  and  dIk 
Iron  24  mUllon  tons 

As  indicated,  the  one  area  in  which  prog- 
ress slowed  was  agriculture,  which  suffered 
an  estimated  four  per  cent  decline  in  pro- 
duction in  1972  This  resulted  In  Increased 
Imports  of  wheat,  with  Canada  again  the 
main  stippiier.  although  additional  tonnage 
was  purchased  from  the  United  States  and 
Atistralia.  Wheat  Import*  which  tota'led  3  2 
mlUlon  tons  in  1 971.  and  5  mlUlon  tons  In 
in  1973*''*  ^^^"^^  exceeded  5  5  mU!lon  tons 

Chlneae  authorities  continue  to  emphasize 
the  general  principle  of  "self-reliance".  In- 
creasing emphasl."  ts  being  placed  on  ef- 
flelencv  \xi  .TianaKement,  quality  control  and 


adherence  to  the  c&i:  for  "realism"  in  eco- 
nomic planning,  TTie  central  auihorltles 
inaer  the  current  fourth  6-year  economic 
piar.  a.-^  concntratir^-  on  developing  those 
seciors  consicered  vitai  to  the  economic  suc- 
cess of  the  country  These  include  expansion 
of  iron  aad  steel  procuclion  capability,  in- 
creasei  in  coal  and  petroleum  production; 
development  of  nrurieral  reaouxces  and  Im- 
provement of  transport  faculties;  air,  marine 
r.>ad  and  rail  a;:c  petrochemicals,  synthetics 
and   fertilizer 

P-orchases  of  let  aircraft  from  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
equipped  CT.:.ia  to  ajjera'^  an  tnternational 
aL'  service  \iz  agreements  have  been  reached 
with  a  number  of  countries  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  China  wUl  rapldlv  expand  over- 
seas operations 

in  the  marine  sector  the  Chinese  have 
been  buyix:^  large  numbers  of  general  cargo 
ships  and  they  a.-e  having  ships  buUt  In 
many  countries,  pnmaj-ilv  m  Europe  and 
Japan.  Improvements  of  the  countrv's  com- 
munications systems  also  ha.s  a  high"  priority 
under  current  planning  -Hie  most  significant 
abject  of  this  program  is  the  purchase  of 
teleoommunlcations  equipment  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  satellite  communication  sta- 
tions in  Shanghai  and  Peking. 

Oilna's  economic  aid  to  other  countries 
oontlnues  to  expand  and  now  exceeds  %\2 
bUUon.  This  usually  takes  the  form  of  10-30 
year.  Interest-free  loans  with  repavment 
after  5-10  year  g.-^ace  periods  through  deUvery 
to  China  of  goods  or  equipment. 

China's  foreign  trade  In  1971  reached  »4  6 
bUllon.  In  1972  trade  reached  an  all  time 
high  of  »S.6  bUlion.  a  19.5%  Increase  over 
1971.  This  included  «l.l  bUllon  two-way 
trade  with  Japan  and  $92  mUllon  with  US 
Although  in  1971  exports  grew  by  15  per  cent 
to  «2.36  bUllon.  Imports  increased  only  3  per 
cent  to  $2.24  bUUon  The  main  reason  for  this 
would  seem  to  be  China's  efforts  to  balance 
trade  after  incurring  an  estimated  deficit  of 
approximately  |100  mUlion  in  1970. 

With  a  population  expanding  by  approxi- 
mately 2  per  cent  annuallv  and  airricultural 
and  industrial  output  channelled  first  to 
meet  domestic  requirements.  :t  can  be  ex- 
pected that  the  avaUability  of  foreign  ex- 
change for  purchase  of  imports  wUl  develoD 
slowly.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Chines  wm 
change  their  policy  of  depending  as  much 
as  possible  on  their  ovra  resources.  Therefore 
Chma's  ability  to  import  more  wlU  depend 
largely  on  its  export  performance  and  the 
goods  which  can  be  made  available  for  ex- 
port from  industry  and  agriculture 

■Hie  main  Chinese  expf>rt5  will  'continue 
to  be  agricultural  prod'jr-..s  such  as  rice  sov 
beans,  walnutt,  groundcute.  fresh  'and 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  oiLs  and  seeds 
meat  and  fish  products  Other  major  export 
Items  include  textiles  clothing,  silks  n^- 
ferrous  metals  such  a.'  antimony,  tungsten 
manganese,  mercury  and  tin.  chemicals  arts 
and  crafts  and  consumer  goods  of  aU  kinds 
The  demand  for  Chinese  porcelain.  Jade  and 
ivory  carvings,  glassware  furnishing  toys 
sporting  goods,  cameras,  hand  tools  and 
radios  u  high  However  dealings  at  the  mort 
recent  Pair  m  Kwangchow  i  Canton)  indi- 
cates that  production  units  have  been  un- 
able to  meet  the  fvill  demand. 

Imports  should  continue  to  foUow  baslcaUy 
the  same  pattern  estabUsh.ed  during  the  last 
few  years  Purchases  of  raw  materials  such 
as  wheat,  sugar,  rubber,  cotton  fibre  Jute 
synthetic  fibres  and  wool  should  Increase' 
Purchases  rf  traditional  items  such  as  scien- 
tific and  medical  equipment  wood  pulp  syn- 
thetic rubber,  jade  -.alicw  and  animals  for 
breeding  purposes  should  continue  to  In- 
crease Despite  ir.creased  local  p.'-oducUon  of 
chen-.i.-al  fertilizers,  Lmports  of  fertUlaers  will 
conUhue  Imports  of  plastic  materials,  dye- 
stuffs,  pharmaceuticals.  lubrtcaats  and  agri- 
culture chemlctOs  should  continue  at  p.-^sent 
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levels.  Importa  of  machinery  and  transport 
equlpmenc  sbouid  Increase.  Tbese  will  in- 
clude diesel  and  electric  locomottvea,  heavy 
duty  and  specialty  trucics.  shipe,  aircraft, 
power  generation  equipment,  machine  toola, 
electrical  machinery  and  mining  equipment. 
Purchases  of  metals  and  minerals.  Including 
nickel,  aluminum,  oopper.  zinc.  lead,  plati- 
num, and  diamonds  should  Increaae.  with 
steel  and  steel  products  continuing  In  a  ma- 
jor position.  The  market  should  also  remain 
steady  for  pulp,  paper  and  liner  board.  There 
will  be  little  foreign  exchange  available  for 
the  purchase  of  consumer  goods  from  abroad. 
China  gets  all  of  its  imports  of  grain,  rub- 
ber, textiles,  fibres  and  yarn  and  06%  of  Its 
Iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals  and  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  from  non-communist  countries. 
Also,  these  countries  are  the  sources  of  moat 
of  the  Imports  of  machinery  and  technology, 
including  precision  instrximents  and  special 
alloys.  Prom  the  communist  countries  China 
Imports  machinery  and  equipment,  food- 
stuffs other  than  grain  and  crude  materials 
other  than  rubber  and  textile  fibres. 

Prom  1963  to  1966  China  contracted  for 
more  than  50  complete  plants  from  the  de- 
veloped non-communist  countries.  In  1973 
China's  foreign  trade  has  featured  an  Im- 
port expansion  program  of  whole  plant  Im- 
ports purchased  on  a  deferred  payment  basis. 
Since  December  1973  the  Chinese  have  pur- 
chased 13  whole  plants  in  the  petrochemical 
field  with  an  estimated  total  value  of  $300 
million.  Included  are  three  ammonia  plants 
valued  at  $75  million  and  three  urea  plants 
valued  at  t34  million,  supplied  by  U^.  and 
Dutch  firms.  The  remainder  have  been  pur- 
chased from  various  Japanese  companies,  and 
It  Is  anticipated  that  contracts  for  addltlonSl^ 
plants  and  equipment  could  be  completed 
this  year: -probably  concentrated  In  chemical 
fertilizer,  synthetic  fibre,  synthetic  rubber. 
Iron  and  steel,  vehicle  production,  mining 
and  metallurgy,  power  generation  and  tele- 
communications. Re -establishment  of  the 
China  National  Technical  Import  Corpora- 
tion as  a  separate  entity  confirms  China's 
Interest  In  this  field  and  the  development  of 
this  program.  Much  could  depend  on  whether 
the  Chinese  make  use  of  the  medium  and 
long  term  credit  facilities  which  are  being 
offered  to  them.  These  are  indications  that 
the  Chinese  are  considering  again  the  ad- 
visability of  entering  Into  longer  term  3-6 
year  contract*  covering  both  purchases  and 
sales. 

Before  World  War  n  the  United  SUtes 
accounted  for  30%  of  China's  foreign  trade. 
Current  U3. -China  trade  began  with  the 
1971  mid-year  lifting  of  the  U.S.  embargo. 
VS.  Imports  were  valued  at  only  (5  million 
In  1971  with  no  exports.  In  1973  US  sold  a 
82  9  million  communications  satellite  ground 
station  for  Installation  In  Shanghai,  some 
aerial  navigation  and  railway  safety  electronic 
equipment.  In  addition,  technical  expertise 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  vinyl 
chloride  and  synthetic  fibres  was  Initiated. 
In  1973  Chlna-US  trade  wUl  increase 
many  times  A  figure  In  excess  of  t900  mil- 
lion was  recently  Indicated.  China  will  prob- 
ably Import  at  least  $535  million  worth  of 
VS.  agricultural  commodities:  2  million  tons 
of  wheat  at  $240  million:  SOO.OOO  tons  of  com 
at  1225  million:  360  000  tons  of  soybeans  at 
$160  mUllon;  700,000  bales  of  cotton  at  $105 
million,  and  500.000  tons  of  soybean  oil  at 
$15  million.  In  addition.  US.  will  export  to 
China  $75  million  In  aircraft  and  $35  mU- 
llon In  other  Items  U-S  Imports  from  China 
should  reach  $60  mUUon 

Hong  Kong's  Importance  to  the  China 
trade,  p3xtlcularly  as  a  source  of  foreign 
exchange,  la  highlighted  by  its  huge  Imbal- 
ances on  trading  account,  amounting  to 
$5393  million  In  1971.  Substantial  quantities 
of  foodstuffs  and  consumer  goods  are  ex- 
ported to  Hong  Kong  which  also  acts  as  the 
"clearing  house"  for  banking,  insurance,  and 


shipping  services.  It  Is  also  the  major  take-off 
point  by  rail  to  Kwangchow  (Canton)  and 
■'The  Pair"  Many  thousands  of  visitors  travel 
through  Hong  Kong  each  year 

It    Is    Japan,    however,    currently    China's 
principal  trading  partner,  accounting  in  1971 
for   13<"<,    of  China's  exports  and  38  "r   of  Its 
Imports,   which   Is  making  a   major   bid   for 
increased  trade  relations.  China  can  expand 
Imports  only   to  the  extent  exports  can   be 
expanded  or  credit  accepted.  China  has  huge 
resources  of  Iron  ore.  coal,  hydro  electric  po- 
tential and  crude  oil.  Japan  has  high  tech- 
nology,   cultural   affinity    with    the   Chinese, 
geographical   proximity    and    an    almost   In- 
satiable need  for  raw  materials.   In   August 
1972   China  and  Japan   agreed   to  use  their 
own   currencies   to   settle   accounts,    making 
large    scale    capital     transactions     possible. 
Japan  has  offered  long  term  loans  and  de- 
ferred payment  arrangements  at  fixed  Inter- 
est   rates     Negotiations   are   under    way   for 
petrochemical  plants,  equipment  and  tech- 
nological assistance   In  oil  and  resource  de- 
velopment   projecU    and    undersea    drilling 
rigs.   A  proposal  Is  under  study  to  build  an 
express  n.Uway  from  Peking  to  Kwangchow 
(Canton)    which.   Including   technology   and 
equipment,  will  cost  over  $200  million  Japan 
Is  In  turn  promoting  increased  Imports  from 
China.  Included  are  bicycles,  soybeans,  meat, 
raw    silk,    metals,    lumber,    pulp    and    large 
quantities    of    semi-processed    and    finished 
textile  products.  One  of  the  most  important 
long   range  projects  Is  the  proposal   to  Im- 
port 1.000,000  tons  of  crude  oil,  the  possible 
forerunner  of  regular  large  scale  shipments 
Some  optimistic  Japanese  predict  a  doubling 
of  1971  China-Japan  two-way  trade  to  $1,800 
million   In   1973.  $5,000  mUllon  by   1977  and 
almost  unbelievable  $10,000  million  by  1980. 
Recently  China  has  launched  a  major  drive 
to  earn  more  foreign  exchange,  both  by  In- 
creasing the  volimie  and  quality  of  Its  ex- 
ports, and  by  increasing   Its  prices.  China's 
world  trade  during  the  first  quarter  of  1973 
has  shown  marked  Increaae  over  1972.  Trade 
with  Japan.   Hong  Kong,   Germany,   Britain 
and   Prance   combined   has  shown   Increases 
In  two-way  trade  of  43%.  Exports  to  these 
countries   rose   39%    and   Imports   Increased 
by  46 '"r  over  last  year. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  does  not 
regularly  publish  Internal  economic  or 
demographic  data  but  a  consensus  seems  to 
Indicate  a  1972  Gross  National  Product  of 
about  $140-150  billion,  with  a  population  of 
825  million,  plus  or  minus  36  million,  and 
foreign  exchange  reserves  of  about  $860  mil- 
lion, with  a  GNP.  caplU  range  of  $166-186. 
The  potential  of  the  China  Import  market 
Is  hard  to  assess.  As  mentioned  previously, 
volumes  of  imports  will  be  determined  by 
Chinas  Internal  economic  activities,  earn- 
ings from  experts  and  acceptability  of  short 
and  long  term  credits.  Estimates  for  maxi- 
mum Internal  growth  Indicate  potentials  of 
6-8  per  cent  during  the  1970'8.  The  degree  of 
dependency  on  Imports  in  relation  to  Gross 
National  Product  is  around  4  per  cent,  al- 
most the  same  level  as  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  China's  Imports  are  necessities  to 
meet  needs  and  national  objectives,  already 
well  screened  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade  and  the  trading  corporations,  and  It  Is 
expected  that  the  ratios  Indicated  should 
continue. 

Although  all  the  Indicators  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  China  trade  growth  can  be  quite 
rapid,  the  export  mix  of  foodstuffs,  textiles, 
light  manufactures,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts such  as  meat,  pig  bristles,  hog  CASlngs 
and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is  limited. 
Therefore,  a  major  effort  will  be  required  by 
the  Chinese  to  Increase  production  of  indus- 
trial raw  materials  such  as  coking  coal,  pe- 
troleum and  specUl  metals  and  minerals 
Also,  and  most  significant  of  all.  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  at  what  rate  will  the  Chinese  be 
wUUng  to  accept  readUy  available  short  and 
long-term  credits. 


Some  predictions  baaed  on  recent  trade 
patterns  indicate  compounded  annual  aver- 
age trade  growth  levels  of  about  9  per  cent 
through  the  1970's  and  1980*s. 

In  summary,  trading  with  China  takes 
time,  patience  and  understanding,  the  future 
Is  unknown,  but  the  subject  Is  fascinating, 
the  potential  Is  enormous  and  the  rewarxls 
can  be  most  gratifying. 

Fiffure  6. — China's  foreign  trade  corpora- 
tions—their principal  exports  and  imports 
China  National  Cereals,  Oils  and  Foodstuffs 
Import  and  Export  Corporation,  82  Tung 
An  Men  Street,  Peking.  Cable:  Cerollfojd 
Peking 

Cereals.  vegeUble  oils  both  edible  and  In- 
dustrial. oU  seeds,  seeds,  oil  cakes  and  feed- 
ing stuffs,  salt,  livestock  and  poultry,  meats 
and  meat  products,  animal  fata,  eggs  and  egg 
products,    fresh    fruits    and    fruit    products, 
fresh  and  dried  and  deep  frozen  vegetables, 
salted  and  preserved  vegetables,  aquatic  and 
marine   products,   canned   goods,  sugar   and 
sweets,  wines,  spirits,  beverages,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, rice  products  condiments,  etc. 
China  National  Native  Produce  and  Animal 
By-Products  Import  and  Export  Corpora- 
tion. 83  Tung  An  Men  Street,  Peking.  Cable: 
Chlnatuhsu  Peking 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  bast  fibre,  tim- 
ber, resin,  feeding  stuffs,  forest  produce, 
spices,  essential  oils,  nuts  and  dried  vegeta- 
bles, patent  medicines  and  medicinal  herbs 
and  other  native  produce,  bristles,  tall  hairs, 
castings,  hides,  leathers,  furmatress.  fur 
products,  bristle  brushes,  carpets,  w(X)l,  goat 
hair,  goat  wool,  camel  wool,  rabbit  hair, 
feather  and  feather  products  and  other  ani- 
mal by-products,  animals  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

China  National  Textiles  Import  and  Export 
Corporation.  83  Tung  An  Men  Street, 
Peking.  Cable:  Chlnatex  Peking 
Raw  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  raw  silk,  tussah 
silk,  wool,  man-made  fibres,  grey  sheetings, 
bleached  sheetings,  dyed  goods,  printed  and 
yam-dyed  fabrics,  various  kinds  of  blended 
fabrics  of  polyester  and  other  materials, 
worsted  and  woollen  goods,  plush.  Interlining 
woollens,  silk  piece  goods,  rayon  piece  goods, 
mixed  silk-rayon  piece  goods,  tussah  silk 
piece  goods,  synthetic  fibre  piece  goods,  spun 
rayon  piece  goods,  garmente  for  men  and 
women  and  children,  suits,  overcoats,  shirts, 
overalls,  embroidered  blouses,  pajamas,  morn- 
ing gowns,  woollen  sweaters,  vests,  cotton  In- 
terlock singlets  and  trousers,  cotton  sweaters 
and  trousers,  swim  suits,  socks,  bath  towels, 
bed  sheets,  woollen  blankets,  cotton  blankeU, 
kerchiefs,  woollen  knitting  yams,  various 
kinds  of  sewing  threat,  drawn-work  and  em- 
broidered table  cloths,  pillowcases,  hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves,  table  towels,  woollen  needle- 
pKilnt  tapestry,  etc. 

China  National  Light  Industrial  Products. 
Import  and  Export  Corporation,  82  Tung 
An  Men  Street.  Peking.  Cable:  Industry 
Peking 

General  merchandise,  paper  and  paper 
boards,  building  materials,  electrical  appli- 
ances, radio  and  TV  sets,  photographic  and 
cinematographic  equipment  and  supplies, 
stationery,  musical  Instruments,  sport  goods, 
toys,  leather  shoes  and  other  leather  goods, 
pottery  and  porcelain,  human  hair,  pearls, 
precious  stones  and  Jewelery,  Ivory  and  Jade 
carvings,  lacquer  ware,  cloisonne,  plaited 
articles,  furniture,  artistic  and  other  handi- 
crafts for  dally  use. 

China  National  Chemicals  Import  and  Export 

Corporation.  Erh  LI  Kou,  Hsl  Chlao.  Peking. 

Cable :  Slnochem  Peking 

Chemicals,  rubber,  rubber  tires  and  other 

rubber  products,  petroleum  and  petroleum 

products,    chemical    fertUlzers,    agricultural 

chemicals  and  insecticides,  pharmaceuticals 

and   medicines,   chemical   reagents,   medical 

Instruments    and    supplies,    surgical    dress- 


ings,   dyestuffs,    pigments,    paints,    printing 
Inks,  etc. 

China  National   Machinery   Import   and   EIx- 
port  Corporation,  Erh  LI  Kou.  Hsl  Chlao, 
Peking,   Cable:    Machlmpex   Peking 
Mechanical   processing  equipment,  metal- 
lurgical     machinery,      mining      equipment, 
transportation     equipment,     building     ma- 
chinery, agricultural  machinery  and  Imple- 
ments,  hoisting   equipment,   tools,   ball   and 
roUer  bearings,  machinery  for  light  Industry, 
electric  equipment  and   materials,   telecom- 
munication equipment  and  devices,  various 
kinds  of  measuring  and  testing  Instruments 
and  meters  and  other  industrial  equipment 
and  supplies. 

China  National  Metals  and  Minerals  Import 
and  Export  Corporation.  Erh  LI  Kou,  Hsl 
Chlao,    Peking,   Cable:    Mlnmetals   Peking 
Tungsten  ore.  antimony  regulus,  antimony 
sulphide    (crude   antimony),   antimony  tri- 
oxlde   (antimony  white),  antimony  ore.  tin, 
mercury,   pig    iron,   steel   products,    cement, 
anthracite  coal,  bituminous  coal,  borax,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  precious  rare  metals,  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  mineral  ores,  hardware,  etc. 
China  National  Complete  Plant  Export  Cor- 
poration, An  Ting  Men  Wal.  Peking.  Cable: 
Complant  Peking 

Export  of  complete  planu  and  construc- 
tion projects. 

China  National  Technical  Import  Corpora- 
tion. Erh  U  Kou.  Hsl  Chlao.  Peking,  Cable : 
Techimport  Peking 

Import  of  complete  Industrial  plants  and 
technical  know-how;  organization  of  tech- 
nical exchanges. 


CHRISTMAS  MESSAGES 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christmas  cards  we  are  receiving  this 
year  as  Members  of  the  Senate  contain, 
it  seems  to  me,  many  more  messages 
than  usual— messages  of  hope  or  mes- 
sages of  despair,  messages  indi- 
cating the  public  concern  with  the 
state  of  the  Union,  messages  desiring 
better  days  for  us  to  come,  messages 
adjuring  us  to  do  our  duty.  But  I  think 
I  have  never  seen  so  many  messages  as 
there  are  this  year  on  the  Christmas 
cards. 

Of  course,  a  few,  missing  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  use  the  gentle  sentiments  of 
the  Christmas  message  to  add  some  note 
of  hostility,  or  worse;  but  these,  fortu- 
nately, are  rare  indeed. 

There  is  an  occasional  message  which 
has  an  especial  meaning,  as  one  does  to 
me  which  I  received  from  a  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Spratt,  Jr.  I  submit  it  now  as  evidence 
of  what  our  constituents,  it  seems  to  me, 
wish  for  us  In  the  pursuit  of  our  often 
diflBcult  duties.  She  writes: 

May  God  make  your  year  a  happy  one 

not  by  shielding  you  from  sorrow  and  pain, 
but  by  strengthening  you  to  bear  It  If  it 
comes;  not  by  making  your  path  easy,  but 
by  making  you  sturdy  enough  to  tread  any 
path. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  noticed  the  same  phenomenon  this 
year  in  the  Christmas  cards  which  have 
been  coming  in.  They  quite  often  contain 
messages  beyond  messages  covering  the 
season  of  good  cheer — and  I  use  those 
words  advisedly.  But  I  do  think  it  indi- 
cates an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people 


and  a  concern  about  the  way  tJiings  are 
going  in  this  most  troublous  of  years  I 
point  out  that  that  concern  applies  to 
Democrats  as  well  as  to  Republicans  The 
people  are  looking  ai  us.  watching  what 
we  are  doing,  taking  note,  toting  up  the 
figures — and  I  think  it  is  ail  to  the  good. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  So  do  I.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

There  is  a  considerable  emphasis  In 
many  of  these  messages  on  the  almost 
universal  yeamuig  toward  peace  in  the 
world  and  a  yearning  for  better  times 
and  better  conditiGn.s.  and  olten  in  a  very 
warm  aiKj  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  problems  we  lace 

So  Christmas  has  a  special  meaning  for 
us  this  year. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distingul.'^hed  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Hatfield)  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IBS- 
NATIONAL  DAY  FOR  HUMILIA- 
TION, FASTING,  AND  PRAYER 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim  April  30, 
1974,  as  a  National  Day  for  Humiliation, 
Fasting,  and  Prayer. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  which 
is  modeled  primarily  after  a  resolution 
adopted  in  1863  and  as  written  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  because  I  believe  we 
have  been  living  through  days  that  try 
the  soul  of  the  Nation  and  test  the 
resiliency  of  the  RepubUc.  We  are  all 
troubled  by  the  continual  erosion  of  the 
American  people's  faith  and  trust  in 
their  leadership  in  all  parts  of  life.  The 
current  fuel  shortage  has  caused  us  to 
reevaluate  the  legitimacy  of  our  exces- 
sive use  of  the  world's  natural  resources. 
We  witness  a  country  torn  apart  with 
division  and  lacking  the  spiritual  foun- 
dation that  would  restore  its  vision  and 
purpose.  We,  as  a  people,  through  our 
own  acquiescence  to  corruption  and 
waste,  have  helped  to  create  a  moral 
abyss  that  produces  a  disdain  for 
honesty  and  humility  in  high  levels  of 
national  leadership. 

Those  of  us  who  hold  positions  of 
leadership,  and  the  people  whom  we 
represent,  must  confront  these  tragic  af- 
fairs and  learn  their  meaning  for  us  as 
a  nation.  These  are  not  matters  that  can 
be  covered  up  in  the  hope  they  will  be 
forgotten,  even  though  it  is  always 
easier  to  hide  our  wounds  than  to  heal 
them. 

It  is  more  comfortable  to  believe  in 
the  spiritual  sj-mbols  of  righteousness 
presence  of  evil,  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
than    to   acknowledge   the   resdity   and 


corporate  life.  So  we  become  eidroil  at 
manipulating  religious  impulses  in  our 
land  to  sanctify  our  national  life. 

We  tend  to  put  our  country  beyond  the 
reach  of  God's  judgment.  The  words  on 
back  of  our  Great  Seal  read.  "God  hath 
ordained  our  undertakings  "  Our  money 
is  emblazoned  with  "In  God  We  Trust." 
Our  leaders  solemnly  mvoke  the  name  of 
God  in  their  political  speeches.  We 
earnestly  want  to  believe  that  ours  Is 
God's  chosen  land,  that  we  are  His 
chosen  people,  and  that  the  leaders  we 
have  are  divinely  chosen  and  given  spe- 
cial wisdom. 

This  impulse  is  bom  out  of  our  own 
lives.  We  would  rather  believe  that  we 
merit  God's  blessing  than  admit  that 
we  stand  under  His  judgment,  and  in 
need  of  His  forgiveness.  But  however 
difficult  it  is  to  admit  our  sin,  the  evi- 
dence of  it  is  all  around  us,  in  the  per- 
sonal dilemmas  of  our  lives  and  in  the 
crises  that  afflict  our  nation.  St.  John 
reminds  us  that — 

//  IPC  refuse  to  admit  that  tee  are  sinners, 
then  tee  live  in  a  icorld  of  illtision  and  truth 
becomes  a  stranger  to  us.  (I  John  1:  18). 

Continued  belief  in  national  self- 
righteousness,  therefore,  no  matter  what 
we  as  a  nation  do.  only  leads  us  into 
greater  peril. 

We  acknowledge  that  God  requires 
justice,  but  we  have  tended  to  turn  our 
corporate  backs  to  the  injustices  of 
racism  that  continues  to  threaten  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society.  We  condone 
by  our  inaction  inhuman  conditions  in 
our  cities  and  rural  areas  where  millions 
are  trapped  in  ever  deepening  ruts  of 
poverty. 

We  have  become  gluttons  of  the 
world's  resources  at  a  time  when  much 
of  the  world  does  not  know  the  source 
of  Its  next  meal.  This  nation,  composing 
only  6  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
last  year  consumed  40  percent  of  all 
energy  used  on  this  planet. 

Many  believe  that  our  security  comes 
through  our  materialism,  our  wealth,  and 
our  gross  national  product.  So  we  de- 
spoil our  environment  and  neglect  the 
quality  of  man's  spirit  in  order  to  expand 
our  materialistic  self-indulgence 

We  are  now  capable  of  destroying  most 
of  the  world's  population  in  a  few  mo- 
ments through  the  power  of  nuclear  war- 
fare. We  operate  on  the  assumption  that 
human  life  is  expendable,  and  rationalize 
this  axiom  on  the  sole  basis  that  this 
is  what  our  enemy  believes,  so  this  must 
be  our  beUef  also. 

We  are  in  need  of  repentance.  Our 
claims  of  righteousness,  sis  individuals, 
and  as  a  Nation,  deceive  only  ourselves. 
We  should  remember  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Amos; 

/  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,  and  pour  sol- 
emn assemblies.  I  tcdll  not  accept  them:  nrt- 
ther  tcill  I  regard  the  peace  offerings  of  your 
fat  beasts.  Take  away  from  me  the  notse  of 
your  songs,  for  I  tciU  not  hear  the  melody  oj 
your  viols.  But  let  justice  roU  dotcn  like 
xcater,  and  righteotisness  like  an  ever-flotcing 
stream.  (Amos,  5:    21-34) 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  He 
knew  how  the  Nation  stood  accountable 
to  Gods  judgment.  In  the  midst  of  the 
CivU  War,  the  U.S.  Senate  requested,  and 
Lincoln  responded  on  three  separate  oc- 
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casioos  to  a  resolution  setting  aside  a  day 
for  national  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer. 

One  such  occasion  was  on  April  30. 
1863,  3  months  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  amd  3  months  before  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  resolution  grew 
out  of  bitter  disappointments  and  dark 
days  of  1863.  the  crushing  defeat  at  Fred- 
ericksburg only  a  few  days  past.  The 
whole  land  was  burdened  with  taxes, 
stricken  with  sorrow,  and  harrowed  by 
treason.  Public  credit  had  reached  the 
lowest  point  In  our  history  as  a  result  of 
an  ever-Increasing  national  debt.  Many 
regiments  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  gone  without  pay  for  6  months.  Its 
morale  was  lost  and  600  desertions  were 
reported  daily.  Any  hope  for  an  early  end 
to  the  hostilities  had  been  virtually  de- 
stroyed. Northern  newspapers  were  de- 
manding peace  at  any  price.  Horace 
Greeley  reflected  national  sentiment 
when  he  sent  the  President  a  note : 

I  venture  to  remind  you  that  the  bleeding, 
bankrupt,  almost  dying  country  longs  for 
peace. 

Seeing  the  effects  of  a  nation  torn 
apart,  President  Lincoln  did  not  appeal 
to  any  pretentious  image  of  national  self - 
righteousness,  rather,  he  called  the  Na- 
tion to  repentenaxice.  He  believed  that 
only  through  the  acknowledgement  of 
our  corporate  guilt  and  confession  of  na- 
tional sins  that  the  country  could  regain 
Its  national  purpose  and  unity.  Lincoln 
recognized  that  though  the  Nation  had 
prospered,  "we  have  forgotten  God."  Be- 
cause the  Nation  had  begun  to  believe 
that  It  had  flourished  through  its  own  su- 
perior wisdom  and  virtue.  Lincoln  stated. 

It   behooves  U8  .to  humble  ourselves 

before  the  offended  Power,  to  confess  our  na- 
tional sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and  for- 
giveness. 

Today  our  Nation  has  once  again  been 
torn  apart  by  a  crisis  from  which  there 
appears  little  relief.  Our  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  and  need  for 
a  power  beyond  ourselves  has  severely 
damaged  our  national  soul  I  beUeve  that 
only  a  national  confession  of  corporate 
guilt  can  save  us  from  the  worship  of 
our  own  finite  power  and  the  tragedies 
that  this  worship  creates.  Therefore,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  congressional 
joint  resolution  calling  for  a  National 
Day  of  Humiliation.  Pasting  and  Praver 
This  resolution  is  modeled  after  that 
declared  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  April 
30.  1863.  and  incorporates  much  of  his 
origlfial  wording 

I  would  suggest  that  April  30,  1974, 
be  chosen  for  that  day,  which  would  coin- 
cide with  the  same  date  when  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  historic  proclamation. 
Our  Government  and  the  other  Institu- 
tions of  our  society  would  all  cease  busi- 
ness as  usual,  as  I  envision  it.  so  that 
we  all  would  be  free  to  consider  actions 
appropriate  to  a  time  that  would  sjrm- 
bollze  national  repentance. 

It  \s  my  firm  conviction  that  a  genuine 
spirit  of  repentance,  infecting  the  cli- 
mate of  our  Nation  at  all  levels,  can  heal 
the  wounds  that  presently  aflllct  us.  Rec- 
onciliation of  the  divisions  and  animosi- 
ties that  exist  among  our  people  can  oc- 
cur once  there  is  a  mutual  acknowledg- 


ment of  this  need  for  contrition,  which 
allows  human  compassions  to  grow. 

There  is  hope  for  a  land  and  a  people 
who  have  the  capacity  to  recognize  their 
sins  and  their  faults,  and  turn  from  them. 
Repentance  means  precisely  this — to 
turn  the  other  way.  In  so  doing,  we  rec- 
ognize that  past  events  find  present  con- 
ditions cannot  be  rationalized  or  Justi- 
fied: rather,  they  must  be  repented  of. 
so  a  whole  new  way  can  be  sought.  This 
is  how  individuals  and  how  our  land  as 
a  whole  can  seek  authentic  renewal  and 
transformation.  So  it  is  with  this  hope 
that  I  commend  to  the  Senate  this  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  Day  of  Humiliation. 
Pastmg.  and  Prayer  in  our  land 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
very  succinct  and  poignant  statement 
written  by  Richard  C.  Haiverson.  pub- 
lished in  Perspective  on  December  12. 
1973.  which  emphasizes  the  situation  of 
the  moment  and  why  this  resolution 
would  have  a  very  Important  bearing  on 
solving  some  of  these  confUcts  of  the 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEBcrjrr 

DxcxjfBKa  13,  1073. 

Dka«  Fniun.  What  if  the  U.S.A.  does  not 
survive  what  are  your  alternatives  .  .  . 

where  does  your  hope  He? 

You  say  It  cant  happen  here? 

Rome  fell  .  .  . 

Historians  have  pointed  out  often  that 
conditions  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Rome  are 
present  In  our  laud  today. 

Edward  Olbbon  gave  his  life  to  the  sub- 
ject .  .  . 

He  wrote  that  It  was  "Impossible  to  re- 
place Rome's  greatness  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  restoring  public  virtue,  ancient  prin- 
ciples and  maniters.  and  the  oppressed  maj- 
esty of  the  laws  " 

great  numbers  of  provincials  rather 
chose  to  live  as  exiles  and  outlaws  than  to 
support  the  weight  of  clvU  society  " 

"The  citizens  of  the  Roman  repubUc  first 
abandoned  leadership  responslbUlty  to  an 
aristocratic  and  eventually  autocratic  class 
and  then  that  class  gradually  lost  its  moral 
and  Intellectual  distinction  and  capacity  to 
lead." 

C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times 
(7/16/71)  commenting  on  the  above  wrote. 
"Almost  mevltably  decadence  follows  an  era 
when  a  country  has  become  excessively  pros- 
perous and.  consequently  overconfident,  has 
extended  Its  authority  beyond  the  realm  of 
Its  capacity  " 

(Iniagine  if  the  followers  of  Christ  in  apos- 
tolic days  had  pinned  their  hopes  on  Rome ! ) 

Do  you  have  any  hope  outside  the  survival 
of  the  U.S.A  ? 

Is  your  religion— if  you  have  any — only  a 
clvU  religion  which  depends  on  the  success 
of  a  particular  nation? 

Then,  whatever  you  call  It,  it  Is  not  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ! 

"Seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  its 
Hghteousness    .  .  ,"  (Matthew  6    33) 
OordlaUy. 

RlCHAkO  C.  Halvxrson. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilks  I  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  have 
the  resolution  referred  to  committee? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  Joint  resolution: 
Senators   Hughss,  Randolph.   Bartlxtt, 


Chilis,  Fanwin.  Stewwis.  Allew,  Jcvhn- 
STON,  Ntjnn,  Domenici.  and  Hansen. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr.  President,  how 
many  more  minutes  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  cleared  the 
following  request  with  the  leadership. 
I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  MATHIA3  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered and,  without  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  wUl  be  considered  to  have  been 
read  the  second  time  at  length. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  183) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  wtis  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
is  as  follows : 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  duty  of  nations,  as  we^J 
as  of  men  to  owe  their  dependence  upon  the 
overruling  power  of  Ood.  to  confess  their 
sins  and  transgressions.  In  humble  sorrow. 
yet  with  assxired  hope  that  genuine  repient- 
ence  will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon,  and  to 
recognize  the  sublime  truth,  announced  In 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  proven  by  all  history, 
that  those  nations  are  blessed  whose  Ood  is 
the  Lord:  and 

Whereas,  we  know  that  we  have  been  the 
recipients  of  the  choicest  boxmtles  of  Heaven: 
we  have  been  preserved  these  many  years  '.n 
peace  and  prosperity;  we  have  grown  In  num- 
bers, wealth  and  power  as  no  other  nation 
has  ever  grown:  but  we  have  forgotten  Ood: 
and 

Whereas,  we  have  forgotten  the  gracious 
hand  which  preserved  us  In  peace,  and  multi- 
plied and  enriched  us,  and  we  have  vamiy 
Imagined.  In  the  deceltfulness  of  our  hearts, 
that  all  these  blessings  were  produced  by 
some  superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own; 
and 

Whereas,  Intoxicated  with  unbroken  suc- 
cess, we  have  become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  redeeming  and  preserving 
grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  Ood  that 
made  us;  and 

Whereas,  we  have  made  such  an  idol  out  of 
our  pursuit  of  "national  security"  that  we 
have  forgotten  that  only  God  can  be  the  ulti- 
mate guardian  of  our  true  livelihood  and 
safety:  and 

Whereas,  we  have  failed  to  respond,  per- 
sonally and  collectively,  with  sacrlflco  and 
uncompromlsed  commitment  to  the  unmet 
needs  of  our  fellow  man.  both  at  home  and 
abroad:  as  a  people,  we  have  become  so  ab- 
sorbed with  the  selfish  pursuits  of  pleastue 
and  profit  that  we  have  blinded  ourselves  to 
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Ood  s  standard  of  Justice  and  righteousness 
for  this  society;  and 

Whereas,  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  hima- 
ble  ourselves  before  Almighty  Ood.  to  con- 
fess our  national  sins,  and  to  pray  for  clem- 
ency and   forgiveness:    Now,  therefore  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
ntentaUve*  of  the  Vn^trd  states  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled  that  the  Congress 
hereby  proclaims  that  April  30,  1974  be  a 
National  Day  of  Humllitatlon.  Fasting  and 
Prayer;  and  calls  xipoa  the  (>eople  of  our  na- 
tion to  humble  ourselves  as  we  see  fit,  t>efore 
our  Creator  to  acknowledge  our  final  depend- 
ence upon  Him  and  to  repent  of  our  national 
sins. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  VERSUS  THE 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  STATE 
AND  SOME  PROPOSALS  TO 
STRENGTHEN     DEMOCRACY 

I.   WATERGATE   AND    NATIONAL   SXCtntrTT 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  follow  the  eloquent  and  deeply 
felt  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  join  vfith  him  In  the 
very  moving  appeal  he  has  made  to  both 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation.  Although  we 
did  not  plan  it  this  way,  what  I  wanted 
to  say  to  the  Senate  this  morning  very 
logically  follows  the  appeal  he  has  made. 

I  think  we  very  properly  have  adopted 
in  the  Senate  this  resolution  which  calls 
for  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer,  but  we  also  need  to  perform  works 
of  grace. 

I  wish  to  discuss  a  little  bit  some  of 
the  things  we  can  do.  One  of  our  greatest 
predecessors  in  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
towering  figures  who  served  in  this  body, 
was  Daniel  Webster.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  birthday  of  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington  February 
22.  1832,  Webster  said: 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  war  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  it;  if  it  exhaust  our 
treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish  It; 
If  It  desolute  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  rtpen  to  future  harvests.  It  were 
but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol 
were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should 
fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all 
covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All  these 
might  be  rebuUt.  But  who  shall  reconstruct 
the  fabric  of  demolished  government?  Who 
shaU  rear  again  the  well-proportioned 
columns  of  constitutional  liberty?  Who  shall 
frame  together  the  skillful  architecture 
which  unites  national  sovereignty  with  State 
rights,  individual  sec\irlty,  and  public  pros- 
perity? No,  If  these  columns  fall,  they  wili  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to 
be  a  mournful,  a  melancholy  Immortality. 
Bitterer  tears,  however,  wUl  flow  over  them 
than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  wUl  be  the 
remnants  of  a  more  glorious  edlflce  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edlflce  of  con- 
stitutional American  liberty. 

We  approach  the  end  of  the  year  and 
the  end  of  a  session  of  Congress.  It  has 
been    a    tragic    year    and    a    turbulent 


session.  But  the  focus  of  our  attention 
must  now  be  on  what  we  can  dn  next  vear 
and  next  session  We  cannot  wait  to  begin 
thinking  abdut  what  we  shall  do  when  we 
return  to  the  Capitol  next  month  We 
cannot  put  off  even  for  a  month  what 
mu.st  be  done  TTie  pa.st  may  haunt  u.s. 
but  the  future  crowd.s  us  We  must  look 
forward  to  the  decisions  that  must  be 
taken  in  January  and  the  succeeding 
months  The  tragic  past  Ls  our  road  lo  the 
future  and  m.u.«;t  be  taken  into  account 
a.s  we  make  our  plan.-^ 

From  the  rhetoric  of  the  inaugural  ad- 
drees  last  January  20  to  the  courtroom 
confessions  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
has  been  a  stead>-  descent  into  political 
crisis  of  such  depth  that  we  now  are 
faced  with  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions. The  Intensity  of  the  problems  that 
have  beset  us  have  caused  serious  men 
to  consider  seriously  whether  democracy 
can  survive  or  whether  national  security 
as  narrowly  defined  will  supersede  the 
Constitution.  This  debate  must  be  re- 
solved and  the  Issue  must  never  be  In 
doubt. 

As  we  look  to  a  new  opportunity  for 
doing  better  in  the  future  we  can  take 
some  comfort  from  the  durability  of  our 
Institutions  despite  the  unprecedented 
pressures  that  could  not  have  been  antic- 
ipated, much  less  prepared  for. 

n.    THE     CONSTTrUTlON     VZRSDS    THE     NATIONAL 
SBCUKITT    STAT* 

The  fourth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
provides: 

AMENDicEirr  rv 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  sectire  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures! 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Many  constitutional  lawyers  believe 
that  for  5  days  this  fundamental  guar- 
antee of  the  Bill  of  Right-s  wa.*;  suspended 
by  the  mandate  given  the  ,<;ecret  Houston 
plan.  Some  legal  .'scholars  think  that  for 
5  days  between  July  23  and  July  28  1970, 
authoritarian  decisions  had  sui>erseded 
the  Constitution.  There  Ls  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  pron.sions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  were  .saspt-nded  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  dispute  about  the  violation  of 
article  IV  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  between 
these  dates,  because  we  have  the  Presi- 
dent's own  word  for  It  In  his  .statement 
of  May  21,  1973,  the  President  said: 

On  July  23  1 19701.  the  agencies  were  noti- 
fied by  memorandum  of  the  options  ap- 
proved. After  reconsideration,  however 
prompted  by  the  opposition  of  Director 
Hoover,  the  agencies  were  notified  five  days 
later,  on  July  28.  that  the  approval  had  been 
rescinded  The  options  inltlaUy  approved  had 
included  resumption  of  certain  Intelligence 
operations  which  had  been  suspended  in 
1966.  These  In  turn  had  Included  authoriza- 
tion of  surreptitious  entry — breaking  and 
entering,  in  effect — on  speclfled  categMies  of 
targets  in  speclfled  situations  related  to  na- 
tional sectirlty. 

This  apparent  Invasion  of  article  IV 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights  was  done  in  secrecy. 
Th&t  It  was  concealed  from  open  public 


scrutiny  and  not  subject  to  constitu- 
tional accountability  msOces  it  doubly 
dangerous. 

A  .somewhat  similar  stispension  of  a 
provision  of  the  Constitution  comes  to 
mind  that  took  place  dunne  the  Civil 
War.  An  attempt  was  made  to  den>-  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus  even  in  those 
area."?  that  were  not  in  the  immediate 
theater  of  war  That  denial  of  the  consti- 
tutional protection  of  habea.^  corpa^  so 
aroused  Chief,  Justice  Taney  that  he 
overcame  ob«Uicle.=;  of  ape,  difficult 
travel,  and  severe  political  hasuiity  to  go 
to  Baltimore  to  hear  the  petition  of 
John  Merrvman,  whose  nghts  had  been 
abridged.  In  striking  down  the  abridg- 
ment of  this  constitutional  guarantee. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  said : 

I  had  supposed  It  to  be  one  of  those  points 
In  constitutional  law  upon  which  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion,  that  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  could  not  be  suspended,  except 
by  act  of  Congress 

With  such  provisions  In  the  constitution, 
expressed  In  language  too  clear  to  be  misun- 
derstood by  any  one.  I  can  see  no  ground 
whatever  for  supposing  that  the  president. 
In  any  emergency,  or  In  any  state  of  things, 
can  authorize  the  suspension  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  the 
arrest  of  a  citizen,  except  In  aid  of  the  Judi- 
cial power.  He  certainly  does  not  faithfully 
execute  the  laws,  if  he  takes  upon  himself 
legislative  power,  by  suspending  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  Judicial  power  also, 
by  arresting  and  Imprisoning  a  person  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

Nor  can  any  arg\iment  be  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  sovereignty,  or  the  necessity  of  gov- 
ernment, for  self-defense  In  times  of  tumult 
and  danger.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  delegated  and  limited  pow- 
ers: It  derives  Its  exUtence  and  authority  al- 
together from  the  constitution,  and  neither 
of  Its  branches,  executive,  legislative  or  Judi- 
cial, can  exercise  any  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment beyond  those  speclfled  and  granted; 
for  the  tenth  article  of  the  amendments  to 
the  constitution,  m  express  ttrms  provides 
that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

We  in  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  are 
faced  ^ith  the  following  situation:  Presi- 
dent Nixon  by  his  own  statement  ap- 
proved a  plan  in  eCfect  for  at  least  5 
days — the  plumbers'  activities  went  on 
for  much  longer — which  illegally 
abridged  a  basic  constitutional  guaran- 
tee and  gave  authority  to  deprive  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  their  legal  birth- 
right without  due  process. 

In  my  view,  this  action  constitutes  a 
most  serious  assault  against  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

This  attempt  to  suspend  the  basic 
rights  of  our  citizens,  requires  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  and 
aU  our  people  to  consider  what  correc- 
tive action  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
such  an  Ulegal  abridgment  of  the  Con- 
stitution from  occurnr^  again. 

The  potential  suspension  of  article  IV 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  Presidential  order 
smd  the  abridgment  of  our  cojistitutional 
government  for  at  least  5  days  was  Justl- 
fted  as  being  In  the  interest  of  national 
security. 

We  must  first  consider  If,  in  fact,  our 
national  security  was  In  jeopardy  Na- 
tional security  Is,  of  course,  a  prime  ob- 
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ligation  of  the  Government,  but  this  ob- 
Ucstion  means  different  things  to  differ- 
ent people.  I  think  national  security 
means  the  preservation  of  the  well-being 
and  safety  of  our  Nation  and  all  our  peo- 
ple It  means  protecting  against  arbitrary 
rule  by  one  man  or  cabal. 

Further,  it  Is  my  beUef  that  what  is 
necessary  to  assure  domestic  tranquility 
or  to  preserve  national  security,  or  in- 
deed, even  to  determine  what  national 
security  Is,  in  the  Jomt  responsibility  of 
the  Congress,  the  President,  the  courts, 
and  all  others  charged  with  a  public 
trust.  It  is  specifically  the  joint  duty  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  to 
decide,  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive established  procedures  of  due  proc- 
ess, what  is  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

The  discovery  of  the  Watergate  bur- 
glary laid  bare  a  much  larger  threM  to 
our  basic  rights.  Consequently,  the 
broader  Watergate  scandal  has  raised 
vital  questions  about  the  fundamental 
duty  of  our  Government  to  preserve  our 
national  security.  But  the  main  ques- 
tion that  arises  is:  Should  any  single 
authority  be  allowed  to  transgress  the 
boundaries  of  the  law  and  to  violate  pro- 
visions of  the  ConsUtution  in  order  to 
carry  out.  largely  in  secrecy,  what  Is  per- 
ceived by  a  particular  ofDdal  to  be  nec- 
essary for  national  security?  A  related 
question.  In  new  of  the  revelations  that 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  Watergate 
Is :  Do  our  present  laws  provide  adequate 
means  to  assure  our  national  security 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  our  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  system  of  due 
process,  deliberation  and  consultation 
between  the  two  branches  of  Govern- 
ment? 

The  term  "national  security,"  as  it  has 
been  used  in  recent  years,  has  in  fact 
the  opposite  of  its  real  mearung  of  peace 
or  tranquillity.  The  evocation  of  national 
security  as  it  has  been  used  in  recent 
times  has  as  its  purpose,  the  dramatizing 
of  tension,  which  in  turn  induces  fear, 
fear  of  some  foreign  or  domestic  threat 
whose  dimensions  are  unknown  but 
whose  magnitude  Is  hinted  at  darkly  as 
being  beyond  existing  sUtutory  or  con- 
stitutional capabilities  to  meet  that 
threat. 

The  most  extreme  form  that  this 
emotional  technique  has  taken  is  In  the 
familiar  formula,  "If  you  knew  what  I 
know,  then  you  would  realize  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  what  I  have  done  "  Wa- 
tergate has  revealed  that  exhortations 
to  protect  national  security  all  too  often 
are  based  on  flimsy  grounds  and  are  jus- 
tified not  by  reason  but  through  the 
techniques  of^emotionaj  persuasion 

In  my  vlew\the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Nation  Is  a  legitimate 
ccncem  of  the  Government,  but  only  If 
It  is  provided  and  maintained  through 
proper  due  process  esteblished  by  the 
body  of  laws  built  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Secrecy  and  national  security  are  not 
the  same  thing.  As  the  unfolding  Water- 
gate revelations  tell  us.  and  as  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Pentagon  papers  have  in- 
formed us.  secrecy  can.  In  fact,  damage 
the  Integrity  of  our  Nation.  Very  few 
would  argue   that  we  can   do  without 
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some  measure  of  secrecy.  The  role  of 
secrecy  as  a  tool  of  national  security, 
when  used  properly,  has  a  necessary 
place  in  our  democracy.  But  secrecy  used 
to  further  bureaucratic  or  political 
power,  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est threats  to  our  democratic  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  one  of  this  country's  most 
respected  advocates  of  a  strong  defense 
establishment.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the 
Inventor  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  has  de- 
clared repeatedly  in  recent  years  that 
secrecy  as  it  is  now  practiced  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
adversely  affected  scientific  progress  and 
military  technology,  and  in  some  cases, 
has  only  served  to  benefit  our  potential 
ei^emles. 

One  posiUve  benefit  of  Watergate  has 
been  to  strengthen  and  reaffirm  the  view 
so  powerfully  expressed  In  Chief  Justice 
Taney  s  decision  In  the  Merryman  case 
that  whatever  Is  done  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security  should  be  carried  out  only 
in  conformity  with  the  ConstltuUon  and 
the  body  of  statute  law  and  through 
properly  designated  InstrumentaliUes. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Youngstown  Steel 
Seizure  case  of  1952,  that  even  though 
the  United  SUtes  was  at  war  in  Korea 
the  President  could  not  seize  the  steel 
mills  to  act  on  his  own  perception  of  a 
danger  to  national  security  when  rem- 
edies and  procedures  in  law  to  settle  dis- 
putes were  already  in  existence,  further 
supports  the  view  that  what  national  se- 
curity Is  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
several  branches  of  the  Government  act- 
ing jointly. 

Our  system  of  maintaining  order  by 
legal  means  is  accepted  by  the  people. 
First,  our  military  forces  are  authorized 
and  organized  to  protect  the  Nation 
against  the  threats  posed  by  foreign 
military  forces  They  are  not  to  be  used 
m  any  way  against  the  American  people. 
We  have  created  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  FBI,  to  protect  our 
people  in  carefully  prescribed  ways 
against  foreign  espionage,  organized 
crime,  and  domestic  violence:  the  CIA 
and  related  intelligence  organizations  In 
other  agencies  have  as  their  main  func- 
tion the  gathering  of  information  about 
the  various  activities  of  foreign  nations. 
They  are  authorized  by  our  laws  with 
careful  UmlUtions  to  counteract  espio- 
nage efforts,  and  to  undertake  some  co- 
vert operations  abroad. 

From  the  time  of  the  Constitution,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  agreed 
that  domestic  order  should  be  maintain- 
ed in  all  cases  except  those  rare  In- 
stances of  overwhelming  danger  by  State 
and  local  police  in  accordance  with  ex- 
plicit State  and  local  laws.  In  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  some  situations  of 
violence,  the  National  Guard  can  be  call- 
ed out  by  States  or  the  President,  but 
only  when  local  or  State  police  cannot 
meet  a  partlciilar  situation  and  only  in 
accord  with  statutory  guidelines. 

These  are  the  main  ways  in  which  we 
maintain  our  national  security.  A  fail- 
ure to  use  these  agreed  upon  means  of 
assuring  domestic  tranquility  and  an  ef- 
fective defense  against  potential  foreign 
enemies  as  prescribed  by  law.  and  to 
create  other  secret  mechanisms  outside 


the  law  can  only  lead  to  a  loss  of  national 
security  and  toward  a  national  security 
state  Watergate  serves  as  a  severe 
warning  of  the  dangers  implicit  In  the 
use  of  arbitrary  power. 

Watergate  indicates  how  a  failure  to 
adhere  to  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
and  the  proper  due  process  of  full  con- 
sultation and  deliberation  between  the 
branches  of  government  has  resulted  in 
severe  damage  to  the  structure  of  our 
democratic  government.  The  actions  of 
highly  placed  and  powerful  officials  as 
we  now  know  from  documentary  evi- 
dence, in  conscious  violation  of  the  law, 
has  weakened  our  democracy. 

Under  the  security  blanket  of  "na- 
tional security."  attempts  were  made  to 
subvert  the  FBI  and  CIA.  A  private  force 
was  created  in  the  White  Hooie  and 
given  authority  by  the  President,  with- 
out any  constitutional  or  statutory-  basis, 
to  bug,  burgle  and  to  act  in  other  unlaw- 
ful ways.  It  Is  without  question  that  the 
creation  of  'the  plumbers,"  and  their 
direction  by  highly  placed  officials,  have 
done  much  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
the  administration  and  undermine  its 
positive  achievements. 

We  know  that  a  powerful  group  with- 
in the  White  House  launched  a  frontal 
attack  upon  the  FBI  and  its  Director.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  We  know  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  resisted  and  the  secret  police 
force  w£is  not  able  to  carry  out  its  plans 
although  both  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  were 
seriously  undermined  by  the  pressures 
brought  upon  them  by  a  group  of  high 
officials  in  the  White  House. 

Two  principal  custodians  of  our  law. 
the  Directors  of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA, 
were  asked  to  act  illegally  for  reasons  de- 
termmed  by  a  single  authority  alone. 
The  consequences  of  this  attempt,  suc- 
cessful for  a  time,  to  subvert  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA.  are  becoming  more  clear 
each  day. 

Given  this  serious  state  of  affairs.  It 
would  seem  that  our  genuine  concern  for 
national  security— that  our  democratic 
insUtuUons  remain  free  and  responsive 
to  the  public  will— requires  not  only  im- 
mediate action  to  puiush  those  who 
have  abridged  our  rights,  but  It  will  re- 
quire the  closest  cooperation,  trust  and 
respect  for  the  law  by  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  In  the  fu- 
ture. Respect  for  the  law  is  a  primary 
requirement  because  In  recent  years 
extra-legal  approaches  have  split  the 
Government  apart.  Because  the  people 
do  not  trust  their  leaders,  this  growing 
series  of  unlawful  acts  has  demonstrably 
weakened  the  ability  of  our  public  offi- 
cials to  lead  our  people  when  genuine 
danger  or  emergencies  In  fact  occur. 

There  are  constructive  measures  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  power  and  the  mis- 
use of  the  public  trust  that  can  be  taken 
now  by  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  Jointly.  They  are  measures  that 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  if 
we  are  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
our  Government.  The  first  Is  to  re- 
examine the  statutory  guidelines  of  our 
naUonal  security  instrumentalities.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  Congress 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
use  of  our  military  forces.  TTie  War 
Powers  Act.  I  am  hopeful,  will  provide 
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effective  and  constitutionally  proper 
guidelines  for  the  future  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  hostilities. 

The  former  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Elliot  Richardson,  in  his  hearings  before 
the  Senate  prior  to  his  conflrmatlon,  said 
that  he  would  work  with  the  Congress 
to  establish  clear  .statutory  g\iidelines  for 
the  operations  of  the  FBI  with  regard  to 
domestic  surveillance.  Mr  Kelley,  the 
FBI  EHrector,  has  also  agreed  to  work 
with  the  Congress.  The  Attorney  General 
designate.  Senator  Sajcbk,  has  recognized 
this  problem  and  has  given  his  pledge 
to  do  his  best  to  correct  the  situation.  In 
my  view,  it  would  be  extremely  helpful 
for  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both 
Houses,  to  examine  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators' suggestions  that  the  FBI  be  given 
statutory  character  so  that  It  is  more 
Insulated  from  political  pressure  from 
whatever  source,  but  responsive  to  over- 
sight and  direction  from  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress. 

The  public  exposure  of  recent  illegal 
activities  by  the  CIA  in  domestic  affairs 
has  caused  profound  dismay  in  the  coun- 
try. The  investigations  that  have  been 
conducted  thus  far  will  result,  I  am  con- 
fident. In  legislation  to  Insure  that  the 
CIA  and  other  intelligence  agencies  do 
not.  in  the  future,  become  involved  in 
any  way  in  domestic  matters.  It  is  al- 
ready evident  that  the  operations  of  the 
Intelligence  agencies  are  now  being  more 
carefully  monitored  by  the  existing  over- 
sight committees  of  the  Congress. 
Equally  important,  legislation  proposed 
by  Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Mansfield 
and  myself  has  been  Introduced  and  will 
be  sent  to  the  Senate  floor  for  action 
early  next  session  which  will  insure  that 
the  valuable  Information  gathered  by  the 
CIA  and  all  of  the  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  the  Government  will  be 
available  to  the  Congress  as  a  matter  of 
legal  right  so  that  the  Congress  can  bet- 
ter carry  out  its  responsibilities  of  mak- 
ing the  law  and  sharing  in  the  setting  of 
national  goals  for  this  Nation. 

Watergate  has  underlined  the  view 
that  anything  that  undermines  confi- 
dence In  our  established  institutions,  of 
necessity,  weakens  our  true  national  se- 
curity. There  Is  a  skepticism  and 
csmicism  about  our  electorsil  process. 
There  Is  a  widespread  belief  that  our 
campaign  and  election  procedures  are 
corrupt  and,  by  direct  transference,  that 
those  Involved  in  the  political  process  are 
corrupt  as  well.  Electoral  and  campaign 
reform  legislation  are  vitally  needed  to 
prevent  future  Watergates.  At  a  mini- 
mum, laws  must  be  enacted  which  will 
assure  full  disclosure  of  the  source  of  all 
contributions:  there  must  be  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  that  can  be  received  from 
any  person  or  organization,  and  we  must 
have  an  equitable  system  of  public  fi- 
nancing of  all  elections.  I  Intend  to  con- 
duct my  own  campaign  for  reelection  in 
accordance  with  these  guidelines. 

While  secrecy  cannot  be  equated  with 
national  security,  a  workable  system  of 
protecting  from  potential  enemies  those 
matters  which  should  be  protected  Is  an 
urgent  legislative  and  executive  priority. 
We  need  a  valid  classification  system, 
yet  it  should  be  so  structured  that  it 


protects  our  national  secrets  from  our 
enemies  but  does  not  deny  necessarj-  In- 
formation to  those  in  public  office.  A 
democratic  government  such  as  ours  re- 
quires full  and  open  dLscusslon  on  all 
policy  matters.  It  is  both  an  advantage 
and  a  disadvantage  of  democracy  that 
government  by  cabal  is  difficult  to 
achieve;  democratic  gove.Timent  is  some- 
times slow  and  cumbersome  and  it  is 
difficult  to  carr>'  on  secret  negotiations, 
but  such  shortcomings  are  a  price  worth 
paying  for  an  open  and  free  society. 

These  are  the  main  areas  in  which 
the  legislature  and  the  executive  must 
work  together  and  work  together  now  to 
strengthen  our  national  security.  Our 
natlonU  security  is  no  stronger  than 
the  confidence  our  people  have  in  our 
Government  of  laws  and  in  *hose  elected 
and  appointed  to  carry  out  the  laws 
agreed  upon  by  the  people. 

So  we  must  act,  and  act  now,  to  re- 
store that  confidence. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  often  been  described  as  the  best 
exeimple  of  the  contract  theory,  that  all 
powers  of  the  CJovernment  derive  from 
The  people.  The  ultimate  contract  of 
every  offlcial.  whether  he  is  a  President  or 
a  general  or  a  Senator,  is  to  obey  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  land.  This 
Is  a  contract  which  no  official  In  con- 
science or  in  law  can  evade.  Yet,  in 
Watergate  we  have  witnessed  a  blatant 
example  of  high  officials  violating  their 
public  trust.  Watergate  has  revealed  the 
necessity  for  all  our  people  and  all  our 
officials  to  redefine  for  themselves  our 
hierarchy  of  values. 

The  oath  of  office  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  highest  obligation  of  all 
those  who  serve  in  the  Government  and 
it  is  the  obligation  of  all  citizens.  It  is 
a  higher  duty  than  loyalty  to  one's  su- 
perior no  matter  who  he  may  be.  Water- 
gate illustrated  in  a  painful  if  very  hu- 
man way,  a  conflict  of  loyalties.  As  we 
have  learned  from  Watergate,  personal 
loyalties,  all  too  often  subverted  the  oath 
to  defend  the  Constitution. 

Watergate  should  be  a  forceful  if  dis- 
turbing and  continuing  reminder  that 
the  American  Revolution  took  place 
when  the  government  of  laws  under 
which  the  American  colonists  agreed  to 
abide  was  not  observed  by  George  m 
and  his  ministers.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion was  fought  to  reestablish  a  govern- 
ment of  agreed  laws  under  which  both 
the  governors  and  the  governed  are 
bound. 

The  tragic  insights  Into  the  iimer 
workings  of  the  highest  reaches  of  our 
Government  that  Watergate  has  given 
us.  provides  at  the  same  time  a  purpose 
and  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  oiu-  na- 
tional security  system.  We  can  work  to 
provide  real  security  and  to  reestablish 
confidence  in  our  „ystem  of  justice.  We 
can  work  together  to  insure  once  again 
that  the  purpose  of  our  Government  is 
not  to  perpetuate  the  poUtical  power  of 
any  group  but  to  exteno  domestic  tran- 
quihty  to  all  our  people,  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  and  promote  the 
general  welfare  through  the  due  process 
of  our  Grovemment  of  laws  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 


m.  som  raoposALs  to  strxncthxn  otm 

DKMOCEACT 

Whether  Richard  Nixon  is  cleared  of 
all  charges,  or  if  the  facts  warrant  im- 
peaciunent  or  if  he  resigns  the  Presi- 
dency, the  United  States,  nonetheless, 
will  be  faced  with  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing goals  for  the  next  3  years  and  the 
next  tliree  decades  The  present  failure  of 
leaders  m  the  executive  brancl-i  and  in 
the  Congress,  to  lead  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  great  challenges  that  face  our 
country-  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  faith 
and  trust  in  government  by  tiie  people 
of  the  United  States  has  called  into  ques- 
tion the  purposes  of  our  couritry  O^or 
people  have  lost  confidence  and  trust  m 
our  leaders  and  our  basic  mstiiutioris  are 
in  doubt.  This  loss  of  faith  and  confidence 
constitutes  the  most  serious  crisii  faced 
by  our  demcx:ratic  Republic  throughout 
all  its  history- — certainly  since  the  Civil 
War. 

As  we  approach  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  this  democratic  Re- 
public we  are  measuring  our  progress 
against  the  facts  of  history  to  see  how  far 
we  have  come  in  the  two  centuries  of  our 
national  existence.  As  one  citizen,  I  would 
like  to  set  forward  some  conclusions  I 
have  about  the  present  state  of  our  demo- 
cratic government. 

In  my  view-,  the  first  and  most  crucial 
question  we  must  answer  is  whether  we 
have  preserved  and  strengthened  our 
democracy  as  envisaged  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  Despite  some  very  significant 
gains  over  the  years  in  universal  suffer- 
age,  civil  rights,  and  breathtakmg  eco- 
nomic and  technological  progress,  it  is 
arguable  that  we  have  less  democracy 
today  than  in  1776.  Tne  mathematics  of 
our  system  of  representation  alone  con- 
firms this  assertion.  In  1776,  each  Repre- 
sentative spoke  for  23.000  people.  Now 
each  Representative  speaks  for  a  half 
million  people.  Our  Nation  now  numbers 
211  miUion  and  this  vast  number  is  rep- 
resented by  537  elected  officials,  that  Is, 
100  Senators.  435  Representatives,  a 
President  and  a  Vice  President  This 
growing  disproportion  between  those  tiiat 
hold  office  and  those  who  elect  them  is 
reflected  on  the  State,  county,  and  local 
level  as  well  This  circumstance  dictates 
that  the  Representatives  of  our  people 
are  increasingly  distant  from  those  who 
elect  them  If  we  are  to  remain  a  demcx;- 
racy.  there  must  be  more  participation 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
their  government  at  all  levels  than  is 
presently  the  case. 

The  inability  of  our  federal  system  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  people  Is  increas- 
ing even  though  the  United  States  has 
become  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  It  has  created  through  the  ex- 
ploitation of  its  intellectual  and  natural 
resources,  the  most  advanced  technolog- 
ical industrial  base  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Through  the  beneflts  of  economic 
afiBuence.  has  molded  a  ci\ilization  of 
imparaileled  wealth  with  the  potential 
ability  to  provide  for  all  its  citizens  the 
means  to  a  life  of  physical  well-being, 
peace  and  domestic  tranquility,  as  hoped 
for  by  the  patriots  who  created  the 
United  States  in  1776.  Yet  despite  these 
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resources,  despite  this  awesome  ca- 
pability, a  large  proportion  of  our  cit- 
izens are  In  great  want.  We  have  failed 
to  provide  for  all  of  our  citizens  adequate 
health,  education,  housing,  food,  law  and 
order,  care  for  the  aged,  disabled  and  in- 
firm: In  short,  sdl  of  our  social  services 
have  proved  Inadequate  to  the  need. 

It  has  been  evident  for  decades  that 
oxir  Government  has  failed  to  devise  a 
system  of  providing  from  the  Federal 
level  through  State  and  local  constituen- 
cies the  means  to  adequate  health  serv- 
ices, education,  housing,  food,  care  for 
the  aged,  disabled  and  infirm,  and  ef- 
fective law  and  order.  Even  though  we 
have  long  recognized  the  challenging 
needs  of  our  people  and  even  though  we 
possess  the  means  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges, why  have  we  failed  to  meet  so  ap- 
parent a  need':'  Why  have  we  permitted 
our  cities  to  decay  and  choke  in  the  pol- 
lution of  the  environment  and  the  hos- 
tility of  violence,  bred  by  desperation  and 
need?  Why  have  we  ignored  the  discon- 
tent registered  with  Increasing  concern 
by  our  people  who  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  correct  these  and  other  ob- 
vious fallings? 

If  our  Government  has  become  more 
remote  from  the  people,  it  has  also  be- 
come more  complex  and  secretive.  In 
both  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branches,  there  is  a  compelling  necessity 
to  make  government  more  open.  The 
JJnited  States,  if  it  is  to  remain  a  demo- 
cracy rather  than  an  authoritarian  na- 
tional security  state,  cannot  tolerate  any 
longer  the  making  of  decisions  in  sec- 
recy; it  cannot  continue  to  pem^it  vital 
national  policies  to  be  made  by  a  few  In 
secrecy;  nor  can  we  tolerate  any  longer 
practices  which  remove  high  ofiBcials 
from  accountability  to  the  Congress,  the 
courts  and  the  people. 

FVom  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic, 
Indeed,  sis  forcefully  expressed  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  constitutional  convention, 
there  has  been  a  struggle  between  what 
is  known  as  the  King's  party,  those  who 
have  for  various  and  as  the  years  have 
gone  on.  for  changing  reasons,  believe 
the  Chief  EScecutive  alone  should  make 
the  vital  decisions,  challenged  only  by 
those  who  through  two  centuries  have 
believed  that  a  representative  democratic 
government  can.  through  reasoned,  col- 
lective Judgment,  arrive  at  sound  judg- 
ments. This  latter  view,  of  course.  Is  the 
essence   of  our   constitutional   govern- 
ment. Yet.  the  King's  party,  through  the 
years  and  in  various  forms,  has  t)een  a 
powerful  force  In  our  Government   The 
King's  party  maintains  that  Congress  Is 
too  slow,  too  diffuse  and  cumbersome  to 
rule  effectively.  It  has  supported  policies 
that  would  enable  a  single  mjm  or  a  few 
men  to  make  the  crucial  national  de- 
cisions  because   they    believe   that   the 
complexity  and   the  speed  required  by 
these  perilous  modem  times  can  only  be 
made  by  a  small  ruling  elite.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  argument  that  has  been 
used  by  all  cabals  and  dictatorships  In 
the  past  and  It  must  be  resisted.  Thomas 
Jefferson    warned    against    the    King's 
party  Influences  saying  that: 

Even  under  the  best  forms  of  Government 
thoee  enlruated  with  power  have  in  time 
and  by  slow  operations  have  perverted  It 
Into  tyranny. 
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Watergate  has  revealed  the  preten- 
tions of  the  King's  party  and  how  close 
we  have  come  to  the  perversion  Jefferson 
feared.  The  turn  of  fate  called  Water- 
gate makes  It  possible  for  those  who  con- 
tinue to  believe  in  representative  demo- 
cratic government  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  return  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  a  rule  of  law. 

The  return  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  a  rule  of  law  under  con- 
stitutional process  will  not  be  realized  un- 
less the  Congress  acts  decisively  to  meet 
its  obligations  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. As  Members  of  the  Confess  and 
Senate  our  first  and  fundamental  con- 
stitutional duty  is  to  make  the  law.  It  Is 
distressing,  but  nonetheless  true,  and  we 
must  acknowledge  this,  that  most  of  the 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  are,  in  fact, 
drafted  by  the  executive  branch.  Under 
present  circumstances,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  Congress  to  do  other- 
wise. For  It  is  also  unfortunately  true 
that  the  Congress  has  failed  to  Insist 
upon  receiving  from  the  executive  branch 
the  necessary  information  to  be  able  to 
make  the  law  as  the  Constitution  in- 
tended. Unless  the  Congress  makes  it  a 
matter  of  law,  a  matter  of  legal  right, 
that  it  shall  receive  whatever  informa- 
tion is  necessary  to  write  the  law.  none 
of  the  obvious  reforms  that  the  United 
States  must  have  to  survive  as  a  democ- 
racy can  be  carried  out. 

As  one  Senator,  I  know  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  point  out  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  a  deep  constitutional  crisis,  that  our 
Government  must  choose  between  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  democratic  consti- 
tutional state  or  decline  into  autocracy — 
I  know  that  it  is  not  enough  to  exhort  my 
colleagues  to  action,  for  I  know  that  if 
the  Congress  is  to  be  something  more 
than  an  empty  cave  of  winds,  we  must 
both  prescribe  and  administer  specific 
remedies.  So  I  Intend  to  introduce  In  the 
next  session  a  number  of  proposals  which 
I  believe  will  help  meet  our  needs  and  I 
would  like  today,  before  this  session  ends, 
to  discuss  some  of  these  proposals  which 
include  some  basic  reforms  which  I  ex- 
pect to  Introduce  as  legislation  early  next 
year. 

In  order  to  remedy  some  of  the  most 
blatant  abuses  of  the  law  revealed  by 
Watergate,  I  intend  to  Introduce  early 
in  the  next  session  a  Bill  of  Rights  Pro- 
cedures Act.  This  act  would  strengthen 
the  guarantees  of  the  first,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  ninth  amendments  and  limit  excep- 
tions to  court  orders  Issued  upon  prob- 
able cause  of  crime  In  accordance  with 
strict  procedures  and  reporting  require- 
ments. It  is  my  view  that  Congress  has 
a  constitutional  duty  to  protect  the 
national  security  and  that  national  secu- 
rity would  not  be  Impeded  in  any  way  by 
the  requirement  that  any  exception  to 
the  fourth  amendment  and  other  con- 
stitutional protections  must  be  based 
upon  a  court  order  Issued  upon  probable 
and  reasonable  cause. 

I  will  Introduce  as  a  bill  early  next 
year  a  plan  for  a  pilot  program  that  em- 
bodies a  proposal  made  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson for  the  creation  for  a  new  basic 
unit  of  government  that  he  called  "Little 
Republics"  Watergate  surrounds  us  adl 
with  the  reminder  of  the  danger  our 
country  Is  In,  and,  yet.  we  Intend  to  cele- 


brate the  Bicentennial  of  our  Republic 
as  though  our  Government  was  function- 
ing in  the  spirit  hoped  for  by  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison.  Mason,  and  the 
other  Founding  Fathers.  Great  plans  are 
underway  for  new  coins  to  be  minted, 
parades  with  colonial  costumes  and  elab- 
orate fanfare;  visitor  centers  are  being 
readied  for  the  celebrations  to  be  held 
throughout  the  50  States.  But  these  cele- 
brations will  be  empty  trappings  If  we 
fail  to  shore  up  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

There  is  a  growing  desire  throughout 
the  country  among  the  people  to  be  in- 
volved In  government:  it  is  a  desire  so 
deep  that  it  has  sometimes  unfortunately 
resulted  In  acts  of  violence  such  as  have 
occurred  during  some  antiwar  protests 
and  civil  rights  demonstrations:  but  it 
is  a  hope  as  old  as  the  Republic  itself. 
This  desire  has  grown  as  our  country 
has  grown  almost  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  education,  wealth,  and 
leisure,  and  as  these  benefits  have  been 
extended  to  a  larger  and  larger  segment 
of  the  people.  And  yet  it  is  distressingly 
true  that  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
participate  in  their  own  government  has 
lessened.  Correspondingly,  the  ability  of 
those  elected  to  office,  to  respond  to  local 
desires  and  needs,  has  lessened,  too.  The 
mathematics  of  our  system  of  repre- 
sentation is  evidence  of  this,  but  another 
more  fundamental  factor  is  the  failure 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  adj^jt 
their  procedures  and  structures  to  the 
necessities  of  making  laws  and  oversee- 
ing the  execution  of  the  laws  In  a  super- 
state of  growing  size,  complexity,  and 
power. 

What  is  at  Issue  here  is  how  to  give 
citizens  in  local  constituencies  the  ability 
to  Involve  themselves  directly  in  and  have 
a  meaningul  voice  in  the  matters  that 
most  affect  their  everyday  lives. 

Growing  unrest  and  the  prevalence  of 
an  attitude  of  general  distrust  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  country  reflected  in  every 
poll  indicates  that  an  increasing  number 
of  people  believe  that  their  interests  are 
not  adequately  served  in  the  White  House 
or  in  the  HaUs  of  Congress  nor  in  the 
statehouses  across  the  land,  nor  In  the 
county  seats  of  government  or  in  the 
courthouses,  nor  In  any  of  the  tradi- 
tional seats  of  power  that  have  grown 
up  in  the  course  of  the  Nation  s  history. 
There  is  only  one  exception— a  romantic 
vestige  perhaps— and  that  is  the  system 
found  in  towns  and  villages  that  have 
remained  relatively  constant  In  size. 

I  have  been  struck  by  an  experience 
which  I  am  sure  has  been  shared  by  tens 
of  millions  throughout  the  coimtry  that 
the  place  where  poUtical  life  most  im- 
pinges upon  every  citizen  and  the  place 
where  ever>'  citizen  has  the  opportunity 
immediately  at  hand  to  affect  in  some 
small  way  the  quality  of  his  life  Is  at  the 
local  school.  An  increasing  number  of 
Americans  are  beginning  to  believe  that 
the  cities  are  too  big.  that  farm  life  too 
remote.  They  have  created  for  themselves 
a  new  middle  way.  In  a  sense,  modem 
technology  has  created  a  new  form  of 
life,  the  suburb  with  a  host  of  new  prob- 
lems. Unfortunately,  many  suburbs  have 
no  Integral  center  of  government  except 
insofar  as  they  are  attached  either  to  a 
city  or  to  a  rural  county  government.  In 
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most  respects  Lhe.se  older  forms  of  gov- 
ernment do  not  meet  the  need  of  the 
modern  suburtis  and  because  of  the 
growth  of  the  cities  and  the  flight  from 
the  farms  do  not  serve  their  traditional 
constituencies. 

I  have  gone,  as  tens  of  millions  of 
others  have  gone,  to  PTA  meetings,  to 
Boy  Scout  meetings,  to  Cub  Scout  meet- 
ings, meetings  on  road.s,  sewers,  law  and 
order,  pollution,  parks,  recreation,  cele- 
brations, and  a  host  of  meetings  on 
small  incidents  that  go  into  everyday 
life.  Many  of  these  meetings  take  place 
at  the  local  school.  TTie  local  school  is 
most  often  the  polling  center  for  local. 
State,  and  National  elections.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  one  communal  building  where 
the  citizen,  almost  all  citizens,  can  par- 
ticipate in  government. 

Over  the  past  4  years  I  have  also  wit- 
nessed in  Congress  and  particularly  in 
the  Senate,  the  struggle  over  the  issue  of 
getting  more  revenue  to  local  communi- 
ties either  through  revenue  sharing,  aid 
to  education,  or  a  host  of  specific  local 
projects,  ranging  across  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  American  life  from  sewers  to 
sex,  and  it  is  my  view  that  the  several 
6-inch  thick  bills  with  their  hundreds 
of  conflicting  amendments,  reflect  the 
lack  of  an  underlying  principle  of  how 
local  government  should  function  in  a 
modern  superstate  democracy. 

Sometime  ago  I  was  reading  Jefferson's 
letters  and  found  that  he,  too,  early  in 
the  19th  centur>-,  was  concerned  that  the 
Republic  needed  a  fundamental  reform 
to  give  to  the  people  the  means  to  have 
direct  participation  in  government.  In 
a  long  and  thoughtful  letter  to  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Kercheval,  written  in  1816,  on  the 
subject  of  necessary  reforms,  Jefferson 
wrote  of  the  dilemma  then  facing  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  United  States; 
it  is  a  dilemma  no  less  pertinent  now  than 
it  was  In  1816: 

This  corporeal  globe,  and  everything  upon 
It.  belong  to  its  present  corporeal  Inhabitants 
during  their  generation.  They  alone  have 
a  right  to  direct  what  is  the  concern  of 
themselves  alone,  and  to  declare  the  law  of 
that  direction;  and  this  declaration  can  only 
be  made  by  their  majority.  That  majority, 
then,  has  a  right  to  depute  representatives 
to  a  convention,  and  to  make  the  Constltu- 
.^  tlon  what  they  think  will  be  the  best  for 
,^  themselves.  But  how  collect  their  voice?  This 
is  the  real  difficulty.  If  Invited  by  private 
authority,  or  county  or  district  meetings, 
these  divisions  are  so  large  that  few  wtu 
attend;  and  their  voice  will  be  Imperfectly, 
or  falsely  pronounced. 

Jefferson's  solution  to  this  problem  was 
as  follows : 

But  foUow  principle,  and  the  knot  unties 
Itself.  Divide  the  counties  into  wards  of  such 
size  as  that  every  citizen  can  attend,  when 
caUed  on,  and  act  In  person.  Ascribe  to  them 
the  government  of  their  wards  In  all  things 
relatmg  to  themselves  exclusively.  A  Justice, 
chosen  by  themselves,  in  each,  a  constable,  a 
military  company,  a  patroU  a  school,  the 
care  of  their  own  poor,  their  own  portion  of 
the  public  roads,  the  choice  of  one  or  more 
Jurors  to  serve  in  some  court,  and  the  de- 
livery, within  their  own  wards,  of  their  own 
votes  for  all  elective  officers  of  higher  sphere, 
wlU  relieve  the  county  administration  of 
nearly  all  Its  business,  will  have  It  better 
done,  and  by  making  every  citizen  an  acting 
member  of  the  government,  and  In  the  offices 
nearest  and  most   Interesting  to  him,   will 


attarh  him  by  his  strongest  feehnt-s  to  the 
Independence  of  his  country,  and  Its  re- 
publican Constitution  The  Justices  thus 
chosen  by  every  ward,  would  constitute  the 
county  court,  would  do  its  Judiciary  business, 
direct  roads  and  bridges,  ievy  county  and 
poor  rates,  and  administer  all  the  matters  of 
common   interest    to   the   whole   country. 

These  wards,  called  townships  In  New  Eng- 
land, are  the  vita!  principle  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  have  proved  themselves  the 
wisest  invention  ever  devLsed  by  the  wit  of 
man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  for  its  preservation.  We  should 
thus  marshal  our  government  Into,  1,  the 
general  federal  republic,  for  all  concerns 
foreign  and  federal,  2  that  of  the  State,  for 
what  relates  to  our  own  citizens  exclusively; 
3,  the  county  republics,  for  the  duties  and 
concerns  of  the  county,  and  4  the  ward  re- 
publics, for  the  small,  and  yet  numerous  and 
Interesting  concerns  of  the  neighborhood; 
and  In  government,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
business  of  life,  it  is  by  division  and  sub- 
division of  duties  alone,  that  all  matters, 
great  and  small,  can  be  managed  to  per- 
fection. And  the  whole  Is  cemented  by  giving 
to  every  citizen,  personally,  a  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  affairs, 

Jefferson  believed  that  the  "Little  Re- 
publics" would  be  the  best  way  to  address 
national  issues  to  the  people  and  provide 
a  method  of  referring  fundamental  ques- 
tions to  the  people  for  their  vole.  Imagine 
how  much  more  useful  than  opinion  polls 
Jefferson's  system  would  have  been  for 
determining  the  public  will  on  the  issue 
of  Vietnam  or  of  race  or  Impeachment? 
He  suggested : 

Here,  then,  would  be  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  ward  divisions  I  have  proposed.  The 
mayor  of  every  ward,  on  a  question  like  the 
present,  would  call  his  ward  together,  take 
the  simple  yea  or  nay  of  Its  members,  convey 
these  to  the  county  court,  who  would  hand 
on  those  of  all  Its  wards  to  the  proper  gen- 
eral authority;  and  the  voice  of  the  whole 
people  would  be  thus  fairly,  fully,  and  peace- 
ably expressed,  discussed,  and  decided  by  the 
common  reason  of  the  society.  If  this  avenue 
be  shut  to  the  call  of  sufferance.  It  will  make 
Itself  heard  through  that  of  force,  and  we 
shall  go  on,  as  other  nations  are  doing.  In 
the  endless  circle  or  oppression,  rebeUlon, 
reformation,  again;  and  so  on  forever. 

In  Other  letters,  the  Idea  of  the  "Little 
Republics"  was  developed  in  somewhat 
more  detail.  Writing  Maj.  John  Cart- 
wright  In  1824,  commenting  on  some 
views  of  constitutional  theory,  Jefferson 
said: 

Our  Revolution  commenced  on  more  favor- 
able ground.  It  presented  us  an  album  on 
which  we  were  free  to  write  what  we  pleased. 
We  had  no  occasion  to  search  Into  musty 
records,  to  hunt  up  royal  parchments,  or  to 
Investigate  the  laws  and  Institutions  of  a 
seml-bart>arous  ancestry.  We  appealed  to 
those  of  nature,  and  found  them  engraved 
on  our  hearts.  Yet  we  did  not  avail  ourselves 
of  all  the  advantages  of  our  position.  We  had 
never  been  p)ermltted  to  exercise  self-govern- 
ment. When  forced  to  assume  It,  we  were 
novices  in  Its  science.  Its  principles  and  forms 
had  entered  little  Into  our  former  education. 
We  established,  however,  some,  although  not 
all  Its  Important  principles. 

The  constitutions  of  most  of  our  States  as- 
sert, that  all  power  Is  inherent  In  the  peo- 
ple; that  they  may  exercise  it  by  themselves. 
In  ei\  cases  to  which  they  think  themselves 
competent  (as  In  electing  their  functionar- 
ies executive  and  legislative,  and  deciding 
by  a  Jury  of  themselves.  In  all  Judiciary  cases 
In  which  any  fact  Is  Involved),  or  they  may 
act  by  representatives,  freely  and  equally 
chosen;   that  It  Is  their  right  and  duty  to 


be  at  all  times  armed;  that  they  are  entitled 
to  freedom  of  person,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  property,  and  freedom  of  the 
press. 

In  the  structure  of  our  legislatures,  we 
think  experience  has  proved  the  benefit  of 
subjecting  questions  to  two  separate  bod:e« 
erf  deliberants;  but  In  constltutuig  these, 
natural  right  has  been  mistaken  some  mak- 
ing one  of  these  bodies,  and  son.e  fc>oth,  the 
representatives  of  property  instead  of  per- 
sons: wheresLS  the  double  de;iberatlon  might 
be  as  well  obtained  without  any  violation  of 
true  principle,  either  by  requirUig  a  greater 
age  in  one  of  the  b.xlle«,  cr  by  e:ect;ng  a 
proper  number  of  representatives  of  persons, 
dividing  them  by  lots  Into  two  chambers, 
and  renewing  the  division  at  frequent  In- 
tervals, in  order  to  break  up  all  cabals 

Virginia,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  native 
and  resident,  was  not  only  the  first  of  the 
States,  but  I  believe  I  may  say,  the  first  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  assembled 
Its  wise  men  jseaceably  together  to  form  a 
fundamental  cciistitution.  to  commit  It  to 
writing,  and  place  ;t  among  their  archives, 
where  everyone  shcru.d  be  free  to  appeal  to 
Its  text    But  this  act  was  very  imperfect 

The  other  States,  as  they  proceeded  succes- 
sively to  the  same  work,  made  successive  Im- 
provements; and  several  of  them,  still  further 
corrected  by  experience,  have,  by  conventions, 
stlU  further  amended  their  first  forms.  My 
own  State  has  gone  on  so  far  with  its  premiere 
ebftuche;  but  It  Is  now  proposing  to  call  a 
convention  for  amendment.  Among  other  Im- 
provements. I  hope  they  will  adopt  the  sub- 
division of  our  counties  into  wards. 

The  former  may  be  estimated  at  an  aver- 
age of  twenty -four  miles  square,  the  latter 
should  be  about  six  miles  square  each,  and 
would  answer  to  the  hundreds  of  your  Saxon 
Alfred.  In  each  of  these  might  be,  first,  an 
elementary  school;  second,  a  company  of 
militia,  with  Its  officers;  third,  a  Justice  of 
the  peace  and  constable;  fourth,  each  ward 
should  take  care  of  their  own  poor;  fifth, 
their  own  roads;  sixth,  their  own  police; 
seventh,  elect  within  themselves  one  or  more 
Jurors  to  attend  the  courts  of  Justice;  and 
eighth,  give  In  at  their  folk-house,  their 
votes  for  all  functionaries  reserved  to  their 
election  Each  ward  would  thus  be  a  smaU 
republic  within  Itself,  and  every  man  In  the 
State  would  thus  become  an  acting  member 
of  the  common  government,  transacting  In 
person  a  great  pc«-tlon  of  its  rights  and  duties, 
subordinate  Indeed,  yet  Important,  and  en- 
tirely within  his  comF)etence.  The  wit  of 
man  cannot  devise  a  more  solid  basis  for  a 
free,  durable  and  well-admlnlstered  republic. 

Jefferson's  proposal  for  a  new  basic 
unit  in  American  government,  closer  to 
the  people  is  based  upon  his  ideas  for 
public  education  which  he  developed  In 
the  days  prior  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. The  germ  of  the  idea  is  in  "A  Bill 
for  the  More  General  Diffusion  of  Knowl- 
edge" presented  in  1788.  He  developed 
this  idea  further  in  a  letter  to  John 
Adams  dated  October  28,  1813.  He  wrote: 

At  the  first  session  of  our  legislature  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  passed 
a  law  abolishing  entails.  And  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  abolishing  the  privilege  of 
primogeniture,  and  dividing  the  lands  of  In- 
testates equally  among  all  their  chUdren.  or 
other  representatives.  These  laws,  drawn  by 
myself,  laid  the  axe  to  the  foot  of  pseudo- 
aristocracy.  And  had  another  which  I  pre- 
pared been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  our 
work  would  have  been  complete.  It  was  a 
bill  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  learn- 
ing. This  proposed  to  divide  every  county  Into 
wards  of  five  or  six  miles  square,  like  your 
townships;  to  establish  In  each  ward  a  free 
school  for  reading,  writing  and  common 
arithmetic;  to  provide  for  the  annual  selec- 
tion of  the  best  subject  from  these  schools. 
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who  might  receive,  at  the  public  expense,  a 
higher  degree  of  education  at  a  district 
school:  and  from  these  district  schools  to 
select  a  certain  number  of  the  most  promis- 
ing subjects,  to  be  completed  at  an  univer- 
sity, where  all  the  useful  sciences  should  be 
taught 

Worth  and  genius  would  thus  have  been 
sought  out  from  every  condition  of  life,  and 
completely  prepared  by  education  for  de- 
feating the  competition  of  wealth  and  birth 
for  public  trusts.  My  propoaitlon  had.  for  a 
further  object,  to  impart  to  these  wards 
those  portions  of  self  government  for  which 
they  are  best  qualified,  by  confiding  to  them 
the  care  of  their  poor,  their  roads,  police, 
elections,  the  nomination  of  Jurors,  admin- 
istration of  Justice  In  small  cases,  elementary 
exercises  of  mllltla:  In  short,  to  have  made 
them  little  republics,  with  a  warden  at  the 
head  of  each,  for  all  thoee  concerns  which. 
being  under  their  eye.  they  would  better 
manage  than  the  larger  republics  of  the 
county  or  State.  A  general  call  of  ward 
meetings  by  their  wardens  on  the  same  day 
through  the  State,  would  at  any  time  pro- 
duce the  genuine  sense  of  the  people  on  any 
required  point,  and  would  enable  the  State 
to  act  In  mass,  as  your  people  have  so  often 
done,  and  with  so  much  effect  by  their  town 
meetings  .  . 

There  are  two  subjects,  indeed,  which  I 
shall  claim  a  right  to  further  as  long  as  I 
breathe,  the  public  education  and  the  sub- 
division of  counties  Into  wards  I  consider 
the  continuance  of  republican  government 
as  absolutely  hanging  on  these  two  hooks. 
Of  the  first,  you  wUl.  I  am  sure,  be  an  advo- 
cate, as  having  already  refiected  on  it.  and  of 
the  last,  when  you  shall  have  reflected.  Ever 
affectionately  yours. 

I  think  the  country  Is  ready  now  In  a 
wa.v  that  it  has  not  been  for  200  years  for 
Jefferson  ■^  proposed  reform  of  American 
democratic  (?overnment  that  would  di- 
rectly embody  "the  genuine  sense  of  the 
people"  Jefferson  very  clearly  under- 
stood the  respective  roles  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  county  governments  I  have 
drawn  upon  Jefferson  extensively  be- 
cause in  a  clear  and  a  foreslshted  way  he 
understood  the  necessity  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  basic  unit  of  government.  I 
suggest  that  Jefferson's  proposal  can  be 
practicably  adopted  and  it  would  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  partlcl- 
pator>-  democracy. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
giving  power  to  the  people  would  be  dan- 
gerous. Inefficient  and  corrupt  Thev  base 
this  view  on  examples  of  Inefficiency, 
wastefulness  and  corniotion  that  have 
taken  place  at  local  government  in  the 
past  But  no  level  of  government  Is 
exempt  from  grievous  examples  of  in- 
efficiency, waste,  and  corruption  It  Is 
before  our  eyes  everyday  At  the  same 
time,  at  every  level  of  government  in- 
cluding the  local  level,  there  have  been 
examples  of  government  operating  ef- 
ficiently, in  an  economical  fashion  and 
with  full  probity  In  my  view,  a  govern- 
ment is  no  better  than  the  people  who 
are  in  the  Government  and  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States,  are  no  better  than 
the  people  who  elect  them  to  office. 
What  is  at  issue  here  1$  to  broaden  the 
ability  of  citizens  to  directly  control  the 
quality  of  their  own  lives. 

We  have  chosen  democracy  as  our 
political  system:  but  for  democracy  to 
be  a  reality  It  requires  the  maximum 
participation  of  the  people  In  ruling 
themselves. 
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The  Federal  Government  would  still 
establl.sh  laws  and  patterns  and  overall 
standards  for  every  citizen  below  which 
the  State  or  county  or  wards  could  not 
go.  For  example,  questions  of  civil  liber- 
ties, civil  rights,  ethical  standards  for 
dispensing  and  surcounting  for  funds, 
foreign  policy  and  defense.  £ire  a  proper 
Federal  concern.  The  States,  in  turn, 
have  their  area  of  responsibility  con- 
cerning matters  affecting  citizens  within 
a  State  Jurisdiction  There  Is  no  reason 
why  a  State,  a  county  or  a  ward  cannot 
establish  higher  standards,  but  it  cannot 
in  any  way  abridge  the  law  of  all  the 
land. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  local  Juris- 
diction, in  size  somewhat  equivalent  to 
some  local  school  districts,  or  about  10.- 
000  people,  should  not  have  the  final  say 
in  peculiarly  local  concerns.  Our  country 
is  made  up  of  diverse  peoples  who  have 
come  from  every  country  in  the  world, 
our  geography  has  affected  the  way  in 
which  people  live;  and  in  an  age  of 
homogenization  and  uniformity,  many  of 
these  differences  are  of  value,  not  only  to 
the  individuals  who  hold  them,  but  eiIso 
to  the  heritage  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  most  demo- 
cratic, most  fortunate  suid  most  educated 
country  in  the  world  cannot,  for  its  own 
betterment,  have  effective  participatory 
local  government  Jefferson  provided  the 
formula  and  the  time  Is  right  now  for  the 
country  to  debate  and  consider  his  wise 
proposal. 

We  are  all  witnesses  to  the  twilight  of 
parliaments  and  the  decline  of  democra- 
tic representative  governments  in  the 
world.  Recent  histor>-  bears  out  the  con- 
tention that  democratic  governments  are 
becoming  the  exception  among  nations. 
We  are  all  gradually  awakening  to  the 
danger  that  the  United  States,  if  it  con- 
tinues In  the  pattern  of  the  last  40  years, 
could  become  an  authoritarian  state. 

Watergate  Is  the  turning  point  in  our 
Nation's  history.  If  we  turn  our  backs  to 
the  grievous  attacks  that  have  been  made 
on  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
land  under  the  vague  incantations  of  one 
man's  view  of  national  security,  we  will 
have  lost  our  right  to  hold  the  precious 
gift  of  freedom  won  for  us  almost  200 
years  ago  by  men  of  courage,  integrity, 
and  intelligence. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield' 
Mr  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  because,  as  he  indicated  in  his 
introductory  comments,  we  seem  to  be 
in  an  interesting  legislative  coupling  this 
morning.  Having  made  some  comments 
with  respect  to  our  having  made  an  idol 
of  national  security,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  probably  put 
together  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and 
careful  documents  I  have  retid  in  the  cur- 
rent day.  as  it  relates  to  the  things  that 
have  been  done  under  the  name  of  na- 
tional security,  which  have  really  In  ef- 
fect threatened  the  liberUes  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  in  addition  there  is  a  further 
evidence  of  our  Interest  in  a  national 
self-righteousness  However,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
comments  being  made  now  by  the  Sena- 


tor from  Maryland  and  evidences  where 
the  political  leadership  has  become  so 
arrogant  that  it  has  taken  unto  itself  not 
only  great  authority  to  challenge  the 
rights  of  the  people,  but  has  also  demon- 
strated in  a  very  strong  way  its  lack  of 
faith  In  the  people.  After  all.  complete 
truth  is  the  source  of  sovereignty  in  this 
country. 

And  there  has  been  this  sort  of 
a  patrcmizing.  paternalistic  attitude  that. 
"We  know  what  is  best  for  the  people, 
and  we  shall  do  as  we  please;  this  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  people." 

I  cannot  help  but  be  moved  to  say  at 
this  time  that  the  Senator  has  not  only 
set  forth  the  situation  in  a  very  clear 
way.  but  he  has  indicated  further  in  his 
presentation  some  of  the  answers.  It  is 
one  thing  to  identify  problems,  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  offer  solutions,  and  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  hLs  commit- 
ment to  decentralization  because  here 
again  it  shows  similarity— I  suppose  of 
like  minds — to  a  proposal  for  neighbor- 
hood government  that  I  have  made,  as  I 
see  his  proposal  coming  for  little  re- 
publics. 

I  think  this  document  should  not  only 
be  distributed  to  our  colleagues  through 
the  Congressional  Rkcokd.  but  as  a  for- 
mer educator  I  would  like  to  see  every 
student  in  our  universities,  colleges,  and 
high  schools  given  an  opportunity  to 
read  it.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been 
so  much  impressed  by  such  detail,  such 
scholarly  and  academic  preparation,  as 
that  which  has  gone  into  the  Senator's 
statement:  not  in  any  other  statement 
on  this  floor  in  my  memory. 

I  Just  wanted  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind  and  very  generous.  I  appreciate  his 
support,  and  feel  that  whatever  merit  Is 
contained  in  this  statement  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  concerns  and  interests  that 
he  and  I  have  shared  over  many  years. 

Mr.  MAJ^SFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
»1sh  to  quote  a  sentence  from  the 
most  significant  and  highly  appropriate 
speech  Just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias>. 
as  follows : 

We  cannot  wait  to  begin  thinking  about 
what  we  shall  do  when  we  return  to  the 
Capitol  next  month.  We  cannot  put  off  even 
for  a  month  what  must  be  done.  The  past 
may  haunt  us.  but  the  future  crowds  us 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  my  time  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
weresubmitL^'d 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Can- 
wow).  from  the  Comxnittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  without  amendment: 

8 J.  R«s  178  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  estabiLshment  of  the  Lyndon  Balnea 
Johnaon  Memorial  Grove  on  the  Potomac 
(Kept.  No  83  «80i . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  lxi.suJar  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  316.  A  bill  to  further  the  purpoees  of 
the  WUderness  Act  of  1964  by  designating 
certain  lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  national 
wllderneiV!  preservation  system,  and  for  other 
pur]:).>sfg  i  Rfpt.  No.  93-661 ) . 

By  Mr  I'KIX.  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign K«-.i»t:   ...s.  with  amendments: 

S.  2754.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  aU  military 
assistance  to  Greece  until  It  Is  determined 
that  Greece  Is  fulfilling  its  obUgatlons  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (Rept.  No  93- 
063). 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  report  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  East- 
land) ,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Charles  D.  Loos,  of  Indiana,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  Southern  district  of  Indiana. 

<The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  retid  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  or  passed,  as 
Indicated: 

By  Mr  ERVIN: 
8  3836.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
to  prevent  unwarranted  Invasion  of  their 
privacy  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  poly- 
graph for  certain  purposes  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Huoh 
Scott.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Clakk)  : 
S    2837    A   bill   to  regulate   the  Interstate 
and    foreign    commerce    tradmg    of    futures 
contracts    in    order    to    prevent    unfair    and 
deceptive    acts    and    practices.    Referred    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
By  Mr  DOMINICK: 
S    2838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  D. 
Manemann.   Referred   tdk  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr'.  INOUYE : 
8.  2839.   A   blU   for   the  relief  of  Graclela 
Castillo.  Referred  to  the  C3ommltt*e  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2840.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign 
direct  and  portfolio  Investments  In  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

By  Mr  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  : 
S.  2841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Canal  Development  Act  so  as  to 
expand  the  boundaries  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historic  Park  to  include 
oartaln  lands  within  the  areas  from  North 


Branch  to  Cumtjerlaiid  Md  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEa^TSEN: 
S.  2842  A  bi:;  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ing availab;!:ty  of  capital  for  economic  growth 
and  the  creation  of  ne*  jobs  and  to  provide 
for  greater  competitiveness  in  our  economy  by 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M 
to  Impose  limitations  on  institutions  hold- 
ings of  securities  and  to  encourage  individ- 
uals to  Invest  In  securities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FoNO) : 

S     2843.    A    blU    to   declare    Kuapa    Pond, 

Hawaii,    as    not    a    navigable    water    of    the 

United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   BIBLE    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Jackson) : 
S.   2844.  A   bUl  to  amend   the  Land   and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  as  amended, 
to   provide   for   collection  of  special   recrea- 
tion use  fees  at  additional  campgrounds,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 
S.  2846.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  c»tler  to  protect 
consumers  against  food  additives  which  have 
mutagenic  or  teratogenic  effects  on  man  or 
animals.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Macntt- 
soN.  Mr.  Chtum,  and  Mr.  Eastland)  : 
8.  2846.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  flow  of  Inter- 
state commerce  from  unreasonable  damage  to 
environmental   health   by   assuring  an   ade- 
quate supply  of  chlorine  and  other  chemi- 
cals and  substances  which  are  necessary  for 
safe   drinking    water    and    for    waste    water 
treatment.   Referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Commerce,  by  unanimous  consent 
By  Mr.  BAYH : 
S.   2847.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Barbcu-a 
Olivia  York.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HATFIELD    (for   himself,   Mr. 
HuGHis,    Mr.    DoMKNici,    Mr     Han- 
sen, Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Allun,    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Stennis. 
Mr.  Baktlett,  Mr.  Chuxs,  and  Mr. 
Randolph) : 
8J.  Res.  183.  Original  Joint  resolution  to 
proclaim  April  30.  1974,  as  a  National  Day  for 
Humiliation,  Pasting,  and  Prayer.  Considered 
and  passed. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  2836.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  imwarranted  in- 
vasion of  their  privacy  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  polygraph  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
24,  1971,  I  introduced  S.  2156,  a  bill  to 
protect  the  American  people  against  the 
invasion  of  their  privacy  through  the 
use  of  the  polygraph.  Today  I  reintro- 
duce this  measure. 

The  technological  era  is  not  one  of  un- 
mixed blessings.  We  all  can  take  great 
pride  in  our  American  Ingenuity  which 
has  made  the  United  States  the  world's 
greatest  industrial  Nation.  However, 
only  recently  have  we  awakened  to  the 
dangers  of  permitting  expediency  to  dic- 
tate the  course  of  our  economic  and 
social  progress.  Our  great  industrial  and 
technological  revolution  has  been  not 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the 


air  we  breathe  and  water  and  food  we 
consume,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
uniqueness  and  dignity  of  all  of  us  els  in- 
dividuals. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  trend  to  use 
this  new  technology-  to  promote  contro- 
versial behavioral  science  iheones  which 
are  supposed  U)  heip  us  obtain  ana  meas- 
ure truth  One  such  theory  which  has 
found  currency  in  the  employment  field 
is  that  if  one  c-an  ordy  acquire  s'officlent 
information  m  advance  on  an  individual, 
then  one  can  predict  and  control  be- 
havior, so  "truth  venfication"  devices 
have  been  developed  The  most  widely 
used  device  is  the  polygraph  or  so-calied 
lie  detector 

Increasingly,  traditional  employment 
practices  are  being  abandoned  in  favor 
of  polygraph  exaniinal;on.<  ThL>=  instru- 
ment is  being  used  to  determme  the  fit- 
ness of  individual^  for  employment,  for 
promotion,  for  deainig  wTth  security  in- 
formation, or  to  determine  eti.ical  mis- 
conduct or  violations  of  personnel  reg- 
ulations. And  they  are  being  u.sed  despite 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  clear  scientific 
proof  that  they  prove  anything  or  predict 
anything  for  employment  purposes. 

During  a  polygraph  examination  it  is 
common  practice  for  the  operator  to 
probe  into  many  personal  details  of  an 
individual's  life,  unrelated  to  his  employ- 
ment. In  fact,  personal,  controversial,  or 
stimulating  questions  are  deliberately 
asked  in  order  to  form  a  basis  of  "norm" 
for  measuring  reactions  to  "relevant" 
questions.  Consequently,  polygraph  re- 
ports contain  such  personal  information 
as  how  the  subject  thinks:  how  he  be- 
haves in  his  personal  life;  what  he  reads; 
what  his  conduct  and  attitudes  are  in 
Sexual  matters;  how  he  relates  to  his 
parents  and  family;  and  what  he  dreams 
about. 

As  long  as  these  machines  are  per- 
mitted in  employment  situations,  they 
vrill  be  a  perpetual  danger  to  the  free- 
dom which  is  most  ch3feshed  by  us  all — 
our  right  to  privacy. 

The  Constitution  Itself  creates  a  right 
to  privacy  which  is  designed  to  assure 
that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Americans 
remain  free.  The  bulwark  of  this  con- 
stitutional principle  is  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  first  amendment  was  designed 
to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  individual's 
private  thoughts  and  beliefs.  It  protects 
the  individual's  right  to  free  exercise  of 
conscience;  his  right  to  assemble  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances;  his  right  to  associate  peace- 
ably with  others  of  like  mind  in  pursuit 
of  a  common  goal;  his  right  to  speak 
freely  what;  he  believes;  and  his  right  to 
try  to  persuade  others  of  the  worth  of 
his  ideas. 

The  fourth  amendment  guarantees 
"the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures." In  addition  to  the  privacy  of 
one's  home  and  personal  effects,  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  person — or  bodily  integrity— 
and  even  his  private  telephone  conver- 
sations are  protected  by  the  fourth 
amendment.  The  fifth  amendment  guar- 
antees that  an  individual  shall  not  be 
forced  to  divulge  private  information 
which  might  incriminate  him.  It  also 
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protects  Individual  privacy  by  prevent- 
ing unwarranted  governmental  Interfer- 
ence with  the  Individual's  person,  per- 
sonality, and  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

The  ninth  amendments  reservation 
that  "the  enumeration  m  the  Constitu- 
tion of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people"  clearly  shows  that 
the  Pounding  Fathers  contemplated  that 
certain  basic  individual  rights  not  spe- 
ciflcaliy  mentioned  in  the  ConsUtution — 
such  as  privacy — should  nevertheless  be 
safe  from  governmental  interference. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  many  as- 
pects of  Individual  privacy  to  be  con- 
stitutionally protected.  In  recognizing 
that  "specific  guarantees  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  have  pe'-umbras  formed  by 
emanations  from  those  guarantees  that 
help  give  them  life  and  substance" 
(Griswold  v.  Connecticut.  381  U.S.  479. 
484)  the  Court  has  found  that  those 
penumbras  protect  the  right  to  give  and 
receive  information,  the  right  to  family 
life  8Uid  child-rearing  according  to  one's 
conscience,  the  right  to  marriage,  the 
right  to  procreation,  the  right  to  con- 
traception, and  the  right  to  abortion. 

All  Americans  can  testify  to  the  power 
of  those  protections  of  the  individual's 
rights.  The  Constitution  assures  these 
.  rights  to  all  citizens  whether  their  exer- 
cise is  pleasing  to  Government  or  not. 
And  by  the  same  token.  It  assures  the 
individual  the  converse  of  these  rights: 
the  right  not  to  speak  what  he  believes, 
whether  his  silence  Is  pleasing  to  Oov- 
emment  or  not:  and  his  right  not  to  act. 
not  to  associate,  not  to  assemble, 
whether  his  Inaction  Is  pleasing  to  Gov- 
ernment or  not. 

During  the  study  of  privacy  which  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  has 
been  conducUng.  we  found  that  the  num- 
ber and  kinds  of  privacy  invasions  are 
limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  human 
beings  and  by  their  technical  capacity 
for  committing  them.  It  is  sometimes 
hard  to  And  rhyme  or  reason  to  some  ac- 
Uons.  This  Is  why  the  subject  of  privacy 
is  a  very  difHcult  field  in  which  to  draft 
legislation  to  protect  individual  rights. 

If  I  were  forced  to  find  one  comman 
denominator  for  all  of  these  techniques 
and  practices.  I  would  say  it  is  the  effect 
they  have  on  the  individual's  free  exer- 
cise of  his  mind  and  his  freedom  to  seek 
his  own  destiny. 

Probably  no  instrument  In  modem 
time  so  lends  itself  to  threats  to  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  individual  freedom 
as  the  polygraph  or  so-called  lie  detector. 
The  threat  of  its  use  or  the  intimidation 
inherent  in  its  use  restricts  free  expres- 
sion and  communication  of  Ideas:  in- 
trudes on  an  individual's  subconscious 
thought:  makes  him  fear  to  speak  his 
thoughts  freely:  or  compels  him  to  speak 
against  his  wUl. 

To  my  mind  the  entire  purpose  of 
these  machines  is  to  invade  a  man's 
mind  and  find  what  lurks  in  the  inner- 
most part  of  his  mental  consciousness 
for  reasons  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  ability  to  perform  a  job.  If  the 
right  of  privacy  means  anything  at  all. 
and  If  It  Is  a  right  to  be  cheri.shed  In  our 
society.  It  means  "lat  people  should  be 
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entitled  to  have  thoughts,  hopes,  desires, 
and  dreams  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  bureaucrat,  an  employer,  or  an  elec- 
tronic technician  This  Is  something 
which  enthusiasts  for  these  machines  do 
not  seem  to  understand.  They  do  not 
understand  and  they  do  not  appreciate 
how  Important  privacy  is  to  each  Amer- 
ican and  8LS  long  as  that  lesson  is  not 
understood,  we  all  will  find  our  right  to 
privacy  constricted,  if  not  abrogated 
entirely. 

I  propose  this  legislation  to  ban  the 
use  of  the  polygraph  for  employment 
purposes  in  the  hopes  that  Congress  will 
pause  for  a  moment,  step  back,  and  take 
a  long  look  at  the  issues  involved  in  the 
unrestrained  use  of  the  polygraph.  Leg- 
islation Is  necessary  to  bring  some  order 
and  control  to  the  practice. 

Just  what  Is  a  polygraph?  Contrary  to 
popular  belief.  It  Is  not  a  "lie  detector." 
Bells  do  not  ring  and  lights  do  not  flash 
automatically  when  a  person  lies  or  tries 
to  deceive.  A  polygraph  is  a  machine 
which  records  one's  physical  response 
sigainst  the  statements  he  makes.  A 
pneumatic  tube  is  placed  around  the  sub- 
ject's chest,  a  blood  pressure  cuff  arotmd 
his  upper  arm  and  sensors  are  attached 
to  his  palm  or  finger  tips.  The  recording 
units  track  the  subject's  blood  pressure 
and  pulsations,  his  breathing  patterns, 
and  his  galvanic  skin  responses  on  a  con- 
tinuous graph.  The  galvanic  skin  response 
or  GSR  L«  the  amount  of  electric  resist- 
ance in  the  skin  which  Is  affected  by  the 
subjects  sweat  gland  activity. 

The  premise  behind  the  use  of  the  poly- 
graph Is  the  assimiption  that  lying  leads 
to  conflict;  conflict  causes  tension:  this 
tension  can  be  accurately  recorded  and 
measured  by  the  polygraph:  and  the  op- 
erator by  studying  these  reactions  can 
tell  whether  the  subject  Is  being  decep- 
tive or  truthful.  However,  no  regular 
relationship  between  lying  and  physical 
responses  has  yet  been  established. 

What  Is  recorded,  therefore.  Is  not  the 
subject's  veracity,  but  his  physiological 
responses  to  the  examiner's  questions. 
The  graphs  recorded  by  the  "lie  de- 
tector" ire  worthless  unless  'interpreted" 
by  the  examiner 

In  interpreting  the  results,  the  exam- 
iner makes  personal  judgment  as  to  what 
may  have  produced  a  tension  response. 
A  tension  response  can  be  induced  by 
fear,  anxiety,  love,  hate,  hostility,  frus- 
tration, conflict,  or  physical  discomfort 
as  well  as  by  guilt.  A  negative  reaction 
can  be  caused  by  resentment  at  the  Im- 
pertinent questions  being  asked,  but  we 
must  rely  on  the  training  of  the  examiner 
to  decide  whether  the  response  indicates 
a  lie.  Furthermore,  differences  in  hered- 
ity, environment  and  background  will  in- 
fluence an  individual's  mental,  emotional 
and  motor  behavior,  further  obscuring 
the  reason  for  a  tension  reaction,  or  lack 
of  reaction,  during  a  polygraph  examina- 
tion. 

Thus,  the  interpretation  process  is  not 
the  mechanical  function  which  some 
would  have  us  believe  The  examiner  In- 
terprets the  recorded  tension  reactions 
based  upon  his  subjective  judgment  con- 
cerning the  subject's  motivation,  honesty, 
and  reliability  Since  another  examiner 
can  and  freqi^ently  does  reach  an  oppo- 
site conclusion  after  reviewing  the  same 


graph,  this  form  of  truth  verlflcatlon 
can  hsmlly  be  called  an  exact  science.  In 
fact,  I  have  likened  It  to  20th  century 
witchcraft  and  I  have  seen  no  documen- 
tation to  alter  my  view. 

There  are  too  many  variables  involved 
In  polygraphy.  There  are  too  many  sub- 
jective Judgments  required  In  polygraphy. 
Bear  in  mind  that  It  is  not  the  machine 
or  some  demonstrated  scientific  fact 
which  determines  that  the  subject  is  be- 
ing decepUve  It  Ls  solely  the  examiner's 
interpretation  of  the  readings.  As  such, 
the  polygraph  examination  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  types  of  comparisons  in- 
volved in  fingerprint  identifications,  bal- 
listic tests,  or  even  blood-alcohol  tests. 
The  late  J,  Edgar  Hoover  rejected  the 
Idea  that  the  polygraph  was  a  'lie  detec- 
tor" and  declared  that — 

Ninety  percent  of  the  polygraphs  useful- 
ness depends  on  the  careful  evaluation  of 
the  results  by  experienced  examiners. 

And  even  then  certain  categories  can 
fool  the  most  experienced  operators:  the 
brazen  liar  or  hardened  criminal;  the 
dull-witted  or  ''supercool ":  or  a  person 
with  no  cultiiral  belief  about  right  or 
wrong.  At  the  same  time,  an  Innocent, 
honest.  Introspective,  sensitive  person 
might  register  "deceptive"  reactions  be- 
cause he  Is  nervous  or  hostUe  to  the  test. 
Nevertheless,  proponents  of  the  poly- 
graph have  made  extravagant  claims  as 
to  Its  value  as  a  test  of  deception  In  rou- 
tine uses.  Attempts  at  proving  the  relia- 
bility of  the  polygraph  as  a  lie  detector 
have  not  sustained  the  virtual  Infallibil- 
ity claims  by  its  proponents 

First  of  all.  Independent  tests  to  verify 
polygraph  determinations  are  susceptible 
to  the  same  criticism  as  the  polygraph 
test  Itself.  Such  verification  generally 
consists  of  having  a  group  of  polygraph 
examiners  Independently  review  selected 
cases  to  determine  If  the  examining  oper- 
ator was  correct  in  his  judgment. 
Whether  running  the  actual  polygraph 
test  or  reviewing  test  results,  each  opera- 
tor brings  with  him  his  own  set  of  vtilues, 
Interpretation  and  methods  of  arriving 
at  his  conclusions.  Therefore,  any  such 
study  more  accurately  measures  the 
extent  of  agreement  or  consistency 
among  examiners  and  not  whether  the 
judgments  are  correct.  Unfortunately  It 
is  possible  to  be  both  consistent  and 
wrong. 

Despite  this  criticism,  the  accuracy 
rates  established  during  Independent  ver- 
lflcatlon studies  do  not  sustain  the  use 
of  the  polygraph  as  a  lie  detector.  In  1965 
the  Department  of  Defense  established  a 
joint  services  group  on  a  coordinated 
R.  L  D.  program  of  lie  detection  research 
to  study  the  reliability  of  the  poly- 
graph chart  as  the  sole  basis  for  judging 
deception.  Their  preliminary  findings  re- 
leased on  August  28,  1968,  indicated  a 
"reliability"  rate  between  30  and  93  per- 
cent depending  upon  the  type  of  poly- 
graph examination  reviewed.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  during  this  same  pe- 
riod of  time  the  number  of  polygraph  ex- 
aminations given  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  criminal  cases  dropped  from 
5.626  in  1965  to  1,445  in  1967. 

However,  even  a  99-percent  accuracy 
fijrure  Is  of  little  comfort  to  an  individ- 
ual falsely  accused  as  a  result  of  "falling" 
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a  polygraph  test.  I  received  a  letter  from 
an  attorney  in  Seattle  who  described  the 
ur.reliabilUi  of  polygraph.s  in  lernLs  of  his 
own  personal  ex'^x-nence 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  u>  have  his 

letter  printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Record. 

ha  follows; 

Skattlx,  Wash., 
January  29,  1973. 
Eon.  Sam  J.  Ebvin. 

US.  Senate  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington.  D  C 

Dsiji  SxNATOB  Eevi.v:  I  happened  to  read 
In  the  Janiukry  13  Issue  of  Business  Week 
an  article  r«ganllng  pre-employment  screen- 
ing wltii  polygraphs,  and  I  noted  that  you 
ar«  sponsoring  a  BUI  to  severely  limit  or  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  that  device  for  screening  Job 
applicants.  I  would  first  lUce  to  applaud  your 
efforts  and  Indicate  my  strong  support  for 
the  BUI,  and  secondly,  relate  to  you  an  ex- 
perience I  recently  had  which  wUl  perhaps 
explain  my  attitude. 

F*lrst,  I  am  an  attorney  practicing  here  in 
Seattle.  Washington.  A  large  part  of  my  pr&c- 
tlc«  consists  of  representing  people  accused 
of  crimes.  In  AprU  of  1972,  I  was  represent- 
ing a  young  woman  Incarcerated  In  the  City 
JaU  and  charged  with  a  felony.  On  April  16, 
her  husband  came  Into  my  ofHce  and  asked 
If  I  might  be  going  over  to  see  his  wife  that 
afternoon.  I  Indicated  I  hoped  to.  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  drop  off  some  cigarettes 
for  his  wife.  He  toesed  two  sealed  packages 
of  cigarette*  on  my  desk  when  I  Indicated 
I  would  do  so.  We  talked  for  awhile  about  his 
wife's  caee  and  he  opened  one  of  the  packs 
of  cigarettes  and  smoked  several  cigarettes 
from  It.  Then  he  left. 

After  a  bit,  my  partner  came  down  to  the 
ofBce  (it  was  Saturday)  and  asked  what  I 
was  working  on  We  chatted  briefly  and  he 
mentioned  he  was  going  over  to  the  City 
Jail  later  that  afternoon.  I  asked  him  to 
check  with  me  before  he  went  as  I  might 
be  going  over  also  and  we  could  walk  over 
together. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  I 
smoked  two  or  three  cigarettes  from  the  open 
pack  that  my  client's  husband  had  brought 
In.  The  other  pack  remained  on  my  desk, 
sealed.  Later,  my  partner  c&me  back  into  my 
office  and  asked  tf  I  was  ready  to  go  to  the 
Jail.  I  told  him  I  stUl  had  work  to  do  and 
asked  if  he  would  drop  the  sealed  pack  of 
cigarettes  off  at  the  Jail  for  my  client.  He 
said  he  would  leave  them  with  the  matron 
for  the  woman,  and  I  said  that  would  be  fine. 
Re  left  them  with  the  matron,  and  during 
a  routine  check  of  the  package  of  cigarettes, 
the  matron  dlacovered  there  was  a  small  bal- 
loon of  heroin  Inside. 

When  my  partner  and  I  learned  of  this,  we 
cooperated  with  the  police  detectives  in  ev- 
ery way  we  could,  explaining  exactly  what 
had  happened,  and  Indicating  the  name  and 
Identity  of  the  person  who  brought  the  ciga- 
rettes Into  OUT  oflSce.  Then  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney  told  us  he  would  have  to  ask  us  to 
take  a  lie-detector  test  and  would  have  to 
ask  us  to  stipulate  that  it  could  be  used 
against  us  If  we  faUed  it.  We  agreed,  re- 
questing only  that  he  stipulate  that  If  we 
passed  the  polygraph,  there  would  be  no 
charges  filed.  This  he  said  he  couldn't  do. 
My  partner  and  I  agreed  to  their  conditions 
and  he  took  the  test  that  evening.  I  was 
scheduled  to  take  It  the  next  day. 

While  my  law  partner  was  tajtlng  the  test. 
I  became  somewhat  angry  that  they  had  re- 
quired him  to  go  through  this,  especially 
considering  that  he  had  practiced  In  this 
community  for  better  than  20  years  and  his 
reputation  for  Integrity  and  honesty  was  un- 
Impeached.  The  next  day  I  told  the  Prosecu- 
tor that  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  take 
their  polygraph  test  and  would  stipulate  that 
It  be  used  against  me  If  I  failed  It.  but  that 


they  were  going  to  have  to  stipulate  that  IX 
I  passed  it  there  would  to  no  charges  filed. 
Again,  they  said  they  could  not  do  that.  I 
indiotad  to  them  that  I  knew  they  could  do 
that  becauM  they  iiad  done  that  before  with 
clients  of  niine,  some  of  whom  had  long  crim- 
inal records,  and  I  thought  that  it  was  only 
fair  that  we  be  treats  at  least  as  well  as 
they  were  wUllng  to  treat  cr.mi.ials  with  long 
rbcords.  They  told  me  they  couldn't  do  it, 
and  I  refused  u   take  their  test 

Later  that  day  they  offered  me  a  non- 
stipulated  test,  p<jl:.t;n^-  out  that  If  I  failed 
It,  It  couldn't  hurt  nie  or  be  used  against 
m«,  and  if  I  pa.ssed  it,  they  made  no  promises 
that  they  wouldn't  still  file  charges.  I  re- 
fused the  non-stipulated  'v^wit,  and  again 
told  them  the  only  kliid  of  p<j;ygraph  I  would 
take  was  oi.e  where  ;t  wae  stipuiated  that  if 
I  failed  It.  It  could  be  used  against  me  and 
If  I  passed  it.  there  would  be  no  charges 
filed.  Finally  they  agreed  I  took  the  test,  aiid 
the  j>olygraph  operator  failed  me  TTie  fol- 
lowing day  I  was  charged  with  attempting 
to  smuggle  heroin   Into  the  City  JaU 

It  was  at  that  point  that  I  finally  realized 
that  the  man  who  represents  himself  has  a 
fool  for  a  client,  so  I  hired  an  atuirney.  He 
ct)talned  the  Prosecutor's  agreement  to  re- 
t«6t  me.  given  the  (rreat  disparity  between 
the  facts  ajid  the  polygraph,  on  th*  single 
condition  that  they  pick  the  operator  to  be 
used  and  that  I  stipulate  that  the  exam 
could  be  Introd-uced  against  me.  They  chose 
a  man  In  New  York  City,  whom  I  paid  a 
rather  substantial  sum  of  money  to  fly  to 
Seattle  and  give  me  the  second  test.  He  did, 
and,  like  the  first  polygraph  operator,  failed 
me. 

It  is  extremely  dlfBciUt  to  explain  to  any- 
one the  mental  conflict  that  goes  on  inside 
a  person's  mind  when  he  Is  told  by  a  ma- 
chine that  he  lied  when  he  knows  he  was 
telling  the  absolute  truth.  The  conflict  be- 
comes even  clearer  when  a  second  polygj^ph 
man,  presumably  one  of  the  best  In  the  na- 
tion, tell^him  the  same  thing,  I  was  fortu- 
nate In  tnat  the  objective  facta  were  highly 
inconsistent  ■with  the  opinion  of  the  poly- 
graph operators. 

You  would  understand  that  if  an  attorney 
wished  to  smuggle  contraband  to  a  client  In 
the  City  Jail,  a  very  simple  and  absolutely 
fool-proof  method  exists:  all  he  has  to  do  Is 
to  go  to  the  Jail  and  ask  to  see  his  client  to 
confer,  and  his  client  is  brought  to  a  small 
Interview  room  where  he  can  speak  ■with  his 
client  In  absolute  privacy  ■with  no  bars  or 
other  impediments  separating  them  Any 
small  Item  of  contraband  can  be  nassed  to 
the  client  In  absolute  safety  as  the  clients 
are  never  searched  by  the  Jail  personnel  on 
the  way  back  to  their  cell.  Therefore,  If  an 
attorney  wished  to  smuggle  a  balloon  filled 
with  heroin  to  a  client,  a  slmnle  and  secure 
method  for  so  doing  exists.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Is  standard  procedure  to  screen  every 
Item  of  clothing,  food,  cigarettes,  etc.  that 
they  receive  for  JaU  Inmates  and  so  an  at- 
torney who  gave  cigarettes  to  a  Jail  matron 
for  a  Jail  Inmate,  kno'wlng  there  to  be  con- 
traband Inside  the  cigarettes,  would  know 
the  chances  of  him  being  discovered  and 
prosecuted  were  extremely  high. 

T  asked  my  law  partner  to  take  the  ciga- 
rettes to  the  Jail,  knowing  full  well  that  he 
was  going  to  deliver  them  to  the  matron. 
Therefore.  If  I  had  known  there  was  contra- 
band In  the  cigarettes.  I  would  have  known 
that  I  was  going  to  be  discovered  and  proe- 
eoTited.  Thus,  you  can  see  the  absurd  conflict 
between  the  objective  facts  as  to  how  the 
cigarettes  were  delivered  and  what  the  polv- 
graph  operators  said  I  knew  at  the  time  the 
cigarettes  left  mv  ofBce.  Thev  said  that  I 
knew  there  was  heroin  in  the  cigarette  pack. 

To  shorten  this  story  somewhat,  after  slx- 
and-one-half  months  of  waiting,  my  case  was 
brought  to  trial  and  was  tried  for  six  days 
to  a  packed  cotirtrocwi.  The  Prosecutor  was 
allowed  by  the  Court  to  Introduce  every  shred 


of  evidence  that  they  could  muster.  I  and 
my  attorney  had  researched  the  polygraph 
and  its  c^ratlon  and  history  with  extreme 
thoroughness  during  the  months  Interven- 
ing my  being  charged  and  the  trial  and  were 
able  to  cross-examine  the  polygraph  c>;x-ra- 
tors,  one  of  whom  you  should  retaenit)er  is 
one  of  this  country's  most  highly  aoclaJjiied 
operators,  witi:  such  thoroughness  that  the 
Inconsistencies  and  absurdltlee  In  the  the- 
ories supporting  the  polygraph  became  crys- 
tal clear  to  everyone.  These  absurdities  and 
Inconsistencies  were  highl'.^hte<l  by  our  own 
case,  which  consisted  of  the  objective  facts 
surrounding  the  incident  and  an  expert  wit- 
ness from  the  University  of  Washington  I>e- 
partment  of  Physlopeychology,  Dr.  Ha-'»s 
Doerr. 

Dr  Doerr  Is  a  professor  In  the  tjniversity 
of  "Washlrigton  School  of  Medicine  and  Is  di- 
rector of  the  school's  Phy Biopsy chology  Lab- 
oratory. Physlopsychology,  as  you  know,  is 
the  medlcai  discipline  tliat  studies  tlie  rela- 
tionship between  psychology  and  physiology. 
In  his  research,  Dr  Doerr  -oaes  sixteen  ex- 
tremely sophisticated  polygraphs  to  meas- 
ure physiological  changes  which  occur  in 
conjunction  with  ptsychological  changes.  Even 
with  all  of  these  p>olygraphs  hooked  up  to- 
gether and  working  on  one  Individual,  and 
assisted  by  amplifiers,  filters,  and  computers 
to  analyze  results.  Dr.  Etoerr  testified  that 
only  a  fool  would  say  he  could  determine 
whether  or  not  a  person  was  telling  the  taruth 
or  not. 

After  hearing  all  the  evidence,  the  Judge 
■wasted  little  time  In  convicting  my  co-de- 
fendant, the  individual  who  had  brought  the 
cigarettes  Into  my  ofBce,  and  acquitting  me, 
Indicating  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
shred  of  evidence  against  me,  including 
the  polygraph.  Since  that  time,  the  Prosecu- 
tor's office  has  indicated  to  me  that  their 
confidence  In  the  polygraph  was  so  shaken 
by  our  defense  In  my  case,  that  they  have 
decided  not  to  take  polygraphs  Into  con- 
sideration In  deciding  whether  to  file  charges 
or  not  In  the  future;  thus.  It  appears  that  m 
the  future,  others  will  not  have  to  suffer  as 
I  did  because  of  the  pseudosclentlfic  hocus 
pocuB  of  the  polygraph  hucksters. 

Another  positive  effect  that  my  trial  had 
was  to  educate  people  In  this  area  In  a 
rather  classic  confrontation  between  objec- 
tive facts  and  the  polyg^ph,  that  the  poly- 
graph is  Indeed  fallible  and  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage. 

I  might  mention  that  Dr.  Doerr  has  be- 
come so  interested  In  the  use  of  the  poly- 
graph as  a  lie-detector,  that  he  proposes  to 
call  a  symposiima  of  physlopsychologlsts  from 
around  the  country  In  the  near  future  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  Just  this  question.  I 
mention  this  because  the  product  of  this 
sympKDsium  might  be  of  some  tise  to  you  in 
gaining  support  for  your  Bill. 

I  apologize  for  taking  so  much  of  your  time, 
but  would  again  like  to  Indicate  my  support 
and  offer  my  assistance.  If  I  can  be  of  help  to 
you  in  any  way  whatsoever,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know.  Anything  I  can  do 
to  prevent  or  minimize  the  damage  and 
heartache  the  polygraph  might  cause  to 
others.  I  will  do.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RocEB  W.  Johnson. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  quite  apart 
from  the  unreliability  of  the  polygraph 
are  the  questions  of  necessity  in  employ- 
ment situations,  due  process  rights,  and 
basic  fair  play.  Industrial  use  of  the 
polygraph  both  for  preemplojTnent 
screening  and  for  on-going  surveillance 
of  its  work  force  has  become  more  wide- 
spread. A  report  by  the  Maritime  Trades 
published  in  1^  indicates  that: 

Industrial  firms  which  use  the  polygraph 
run  the  gamut  of  Aiaerlca's  economy. 

Many  use  po'  ygr&piis  In  an  attempt  to  halt 
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the  theft  of  such  sUte  and  federally  regu- 
lated   products    Ma    narcotics    and    alcohol 

hence,  drug  and  liquor  manufacturers,  hoe- 
pltals  and  even  doctors'  offices,  are  frequent 
clients  for  polygraph  agencies 

Businesses  such  as  electronic  and  chemical 
companies,  which  produce  expensive  products 
and  which  are  concerned  about  possible  theft 
of  material  or  Industrial  espionage,  fre- 
quenUy  employ  lie  detector"  Orms  or  main- 
tain their  own  staff  of  examiners. 

Banks  and  investment  Arms,  whose  em- 
ployees customarily  handle  large  sums  of 
money,  have  been  among  the  more  active 
users  of  polygraphs.  So  have  mall  order 
houses,  discount  shops,  clothing  and  shoe 
stores,  a  leading  restaurant  chain,  tobacco 
stores  and  supermarkets. 

Use  of  polygraphs  on  a  regular  basis  has 
been  found  among  delivery  companies  and 
freight  movers— where  pilferage  has  been  a 
common  complaint  for  years.  But  the  devices 
are  found,  as  well,  among  copper  refiners, 
steel  producers,  rubber  manufacturers,  food 
and  oU  processors  and  meat  packers. 

The  American  Polygraph  Association 
estimates  that  one-fourth  of  all  major 
corporaUons  now  use  the  polygraph  with 
between  200.000  and  300.000  tests  admin- 
istered last  year  In  the  United  States 
alone. 

However,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that 
the  use  of  polygraph  tests  actually 
"screens  out  potential  thieves'  or  "keeps 
workers  honest."  The  main  value  of  the 
polygraph  apparently  Ls  the  psycholog- 
ical pressures  it  brings  to  bear  upon  an 
employee  or  appUcant.  Whether  the  ma- 
chine actually  works  is  Irrelevant  to 
whether  the  subject  believes  it  works. 
That  Is  why  proponents  of  the  polygraph 
are  intent  on  preserving  Its  image. 

What  is  a  prospective  employee  to  do 
when  confronted  by  a  polygraph  exam- 
mation.  If  an  employee  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  test  then  he  Is  automatically  sus- 
pected of  "hiding"  something.  If  he  sub- 
mits he  is  faced  »1th  the  burden  of 
proving  his  "honesty"  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  examiner.  What  has  happened  to 
our  cherished  presumption  of  innocence' 
For  example,  in  a  pubhshed  decision 
of  the  NLRB  in  the  Lone  Star  Co  and 
General    Drivers.    Warehousemen,    and 

Helpers  Local  Union  No    968  case No. 

23-CA-1563.  November  13.  1964 — the  fol- 
lowing polygraph  report  was  the  basis 
for  flrin^  an  employee. 

Subject  Oalles  has  many,  manv  gripes. 
Stated  that  his  pay  was  too  low.  that  he  had 
to  do  too  much  work.  Sutes  that  he  does  not 
know  Just  how  much  he  Is  making  per  hour 
States  that  he  does  not  like  the  Idea  of 
having  to  leave  hU  COD  payments  In  a  box 
to  be  counted  by  someone  else  the  next  day 
because  he  U  being  shorted.  Stated  that 
every  pay  day  there  Is  some  taken  out  of  hU 
check  because  of  errors  in  CX)D  payments 
States  that  the  only  way  the  company  has 
been  good  to  him  U  that  when  he  had  an 
emergency  they  loaned  him  some  money 
This  person  seemed  very  unhappy  with  the 
company  This  person  has  taken  the  teat 
about  5  or  6  times.  He  does  not  show  much 
response  to  the  relevant  questions  There 
could  be  reasons  for  this  (i)  he  Is  com- 
pletely Innocent  and  therefore  Is  uncon- 
cerned; (2)  he  has  taken  the  test  so  many 
times  that  It  does  not  bother  him  to  lie 
which  could  be  the  reason:  <3)  he  la  the  type 
of  person  who.  becaxjee  of  his  environment, 
has  learned  or  been  taught  that  stealing  wa« 
not  wrong  and  that  everything  that  a  per- 
son can  get  and  get  away  with  Is  theirs. 
There  (slc)  it  la  poeslble  that  a  combination 
of  thlng«.  hla  lack  of  concern  for  the  test. 
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and  hla  guUtleae  feelings  over  steaUng.  Could 
be  the  reason  for  his  lack  of  concern.  Con- 
slder  him  a  security  risk. 

Obviously  the  polygraph  examiner  re- 
jected out  of  hand  the  possibility  that 
Qailes  was  "completely  Innocent:  of 
stealing  from  the  company  despite  the 
lack  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In 
assessing  the  conclusions  of  the  poly- 
graph report,  the  trial  examiner  said: 

Of  course  the  moet  striking  thing  about 
thU  report  is  the  admission  that  OaUea 
might  be  "completely  innocent"  of  any 
wrongdoing.  But  If  he  was  not  Innocent, 
what  had  he  done?  The  report  does  not  say 
and  It  does  not  even  speculate  on  what  OaUes 
•might  possibly"  have  done.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  that  Lone  Star  Inquired 
of  Truth  VerlflcaUon  which  explanation — in- 
noc«nt  or  guilty — seemed  more  probable  or 
that  It  asked  what  Oalles  had  done  if  the 
"completely  Uinocent"  explanation  appeared 
the  leas  likely  of  the  two.  Instead.  Lone  Star 
automatically  accepted  the  concluding  sen- 
tence "Consider  him  a  security  risk." 

But  the  most  disturbing  statement  In  the 
OaUes'  report  Is  that  his  faUure  to  show 
"much  response"  to  Incriminating  (relevant) 
quesUons  may  indicate  "gxuit"  for  In  other 
reports' too  much  response  Is  said  to  Indicate 
guilt.  In  short,  it  would  seem  that  employees 
were  termed  security  risks  equally  for  giv- 
ing too  little  response  or  too  much  response 
to  relevant  questions. 

Fortunately  for  Gailes — and  nine  other 
individuals  who  also  "failed"  their  poly- 
graph tests  and  were  discharged— the 
trial  examiner  ordered  the  company  to 
offer  them  "Immediate  and  full  rein- 
statement to  their  former  or  substan- 
tially equivalent  posiUons  without  preju- 
dice to  their  seniority  of  other  rights  and 
privUeges  •  and  full  back  pay. 

However,  a  woman  in  Idaho  was  not 
as  fortunate  In  her  experience  with  a 
polygraph  examination.  She  was  fired 
from  her  job  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
test.  Since  then,  in  addition  to  being  un- 
able to  find  another  job.  she  has  also 
been  denied  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  because  the  State  department  of 
employment  considers  her  refusal  to 
take  the  test  "Insubordination"  and 
"noncompliance"  with  company  policy. 
In  appealing  the  ruling  denying  her  un- 
emplo\-ment  benefits  on  the  basis  of  her 
"misconduct"— refusing  to  submit  to  the 
polygraph  test — wrote: 

When  I  agreed  to  work  at  the  store.  I  was 
faced  with  the  choice  of  starvation  or  sub- 
mission to  the  polygraph  examination.  I 
much  prefer  to  work  liitead  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  However.  I  refxise 
to  be  taken  advantage  of.  When  I  began  to 
work,  I  did  not  know  the  polygraph  exam- 
ination Included  questions  personal  and  In 
many  instances  unrelated  to  employment. 
The  test  Including  giving  the  examiner  an 
Itemized  lUt  of  my  bills  and  expenses  per 
month.  It  also  Included  questioning  work 
habits  and  ethics  of  other  employees — a  prac- 
tice I  consider  highly  unethical.  There  were 
also  questions  of  a  legal  nature— have  you 
ever  written  a  l»d  check?  Do  you  use  mari- 
juana or  narcotics?  Have  you  ever  driven 
while  drunk' 

Of  course.  I  was  recommended  for  employ- 
ment at  the  concluslcn  cf  the  test;  but  hav- 
ing experienced  a  polygraph  examination.  I 
decided  that  starvation  is  better  than  sub- 
nuttlng.tj)  personal  probes  of  circumstances 
unrelated  to  employment  I  feel  It  was  de- 
moralizing and  a  definite  Infringement  of  my 
rlghu.  I  believe  an  employee  should  not  be 
coerced  Into  giving  personal  Information  to 


an  employer  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to 
work  for  htm. 

Aft«r  learning  what  the  polygraph  exam- 
laaUon  Involved.  I  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly stupid  to  consent  to  another  examina- 
tion of  thla  sort— especially  under  an  im- 
plied accusation  oonoeming  a  abortage  of 
money  In  the  store. 

You  determined  that  my  unemployment 
is  due  to  "having  been  discharged  for  miscon- 
duct In  connection  with  the  employment." 
Misconduct  U  defined  In  Webster's  Diction- 
ary as  "Improper  or  illegal  conduct."  I  really 
can't  understand  how  my  refusal  to  pub- 
Uclze  personal  Information  can  be  construed 
as  "Improper  conduct."  I  would  think  Instead 
that  being  asked  to  reveal  this  information 
Is  "Improper  conduct." 

I  am  angered  that  retaining  a  Job  requires 
the  sacrifice  of  principles  and  a  willingness 
to  reveal  personal  informaUon.  It  it  especial- 
ly disappointing  that  my  employer  should 
state  that  I  was  "an  honest  and  dependable 
employee"  and  say  that  he  found  that  I  went 
out  of  my  way  to  do  a  very  good  job  In  the 
store — and  yet  fire  me. 

The  statement  to  which  she  referred 
was  a  recommendation  given  her  by  her 
immediate  supervisor.  He  wrote: 

She  was  released  for  refusing  to  take  a 
polygraph  examination.  The  examination  Is  a 
company  policy  and  If  a  person  refuses  to 
take  It  then  (the  Company]  will  no  longer 
let  them  continue  employment. 

(The  woman)  refused  the  exam  because  of 
personal  principles  and  not  because  of  dis- 
honesty. 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  (the  wom- 
an] was  an  honest  and  dependable  employee. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  a  law- 
abiding  person  seeking  a  job  should  not 
be  coerced  by  means  of  a  lie  detector  to 
reveal  personal  Information  against  his 
will.  I  am  not  questioning  the  right  of 
an  employer  to  hire  whomever  he  feels 
would  be  the  best  candidate  for  a  posi- 
tion or  to  dismiss  an  employee  for  cause. 
However,  traditional  employment  screen- 
ing procedures  provide  companies  with 
ample  access  to  sources  of  information 
on  Individuals  without  sacrificing  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  employees  or 
applicants  because  of  the  transgressions 
of  a  few. 

If  an  individual  chooses  not  to  respcxid 
to  reasonable  questions  in  a  traditional 
employment  interview  and  to  provide 
proper  Information  to  facilitate  inquiries 
about  himself,  then,  of  course,  he  should 
not  be  hired.  Business  must  be  able  to 
protect  itself.  Yet,  in  ttiis.  as  in  other 
areas,  expediency  must  not  be  permitted 
to  negate  the  liberties  of  all  Americans. 
Our  rights  should  never  be  measured  on 
a  dollar-£ind-cents  basis. 

Recently  I  received  a  sampling  of  poly- 
graph reports  from  the  President  of  a 
large  midwestem  company  which  were 
intended  to  demonstrate  how  valuable 
the  tests  are  In  effective  employee  screen- 
ing programs.  In  describing  the  results 
of  the  polygraph  examinations  he  wrote : 

In  practically  every  one  of  these  cases  the 
man  Involved  was,  from  appearances,  most 
acceptable,  and  It  was  only  after  a  revelation 
of  hU  past  history  that  we  could  make  a 
valid  decision  about  his  poaslbUlttes  as  an 
employee. 

Tou  will  notice  that  in  all  of  these  In- 
stances our  decision  was  made  on  the  evi- 
dence that  the  man  himself  gave.  We  did  not 
condemn  anyone  because  the  machine  or  the 
examiner  passed  an  opinion.  The  evidences 
here  are  based  upon  the  statements  made  by 
the  people  being  tested. 
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While  these  reports  were  sent  to  sup- 
port the  position  that  the  polygraph  was 
essential  in  employment,  I  submit  that 
they  may  in  fact  show  the  opposite.  If 
one  discounts  completely  the  evaluation 
of  the  examiner  as  to  the  subject's  suit- 
ability or  honesty,  or  the  machine  itself, 
the  justification  for  its  use  evaporates. 

Almost  all  of  the  case  histories  I  re- 
ceived contained  Information  pertaining 
to  previous  criminal  activities.  Many  of 
the  subjects  had  been  arrested  and  con- 
victed of  varied  offenses  Including  glue 
sniflang,  driving  while  intoxicated,  sell- 
ing drugs,  rape,  and  armed  robbery. 

Several  of  the  subjects  had  medical 
problems  which  would  have  prevented 
them  from  performing  the  duties  of  the 
position  for  which  they  were  applying. 

Some  had  poor  work  records. 

Several  had  taken  merchandise  or 
money  from  previous  employers. 

A  few  were  regular  users  of  narcotics. 

Since,  In  most  instances  such  informa- 
tion is  readily  revealed  and  verified  by 
traditional  employment  procedures,  the 
polygraph  Is  not  essential  In  ferreting  out 
this  Information. 

Yet.  these  polygraph  reports  also  con- 
tain a  wealth  of  extraneous  information 
unrelated  to  employment  such  as: 

He  was  arrested  once  for  sniffing  glue  at 
the  age  of  13  or  14  and  remanded  to  his 
mother's  custody. 

The  subject  states  that  he  had  received  a 
total  of  fifty  cents  In  tips  whUe  working  for 
(a  Company]. 

Subject  has  approxlmatelv  $158  In  fixed 
monthly  bills  of  which  «93  Is  his  car  pay- 
ment. His  Just  purchased  his  car  last  week 
and  the  first  payment  Is  due  on  10  20/72. 

Subject  was  arrested  In  671.  he  loaned 
his  vehicle  to  an  unlicensed  drive  (slc)  who 
was  involved  In  a  car  accident,  released  on 
bond.  Charges  dropped 

Subject  stated  that  between  the  age  of 
12  and  15,  he  occasionally  shoplifted  maga- 
zines, candy  bars. 

Subject  has  approximately  $268  In  fixed 
monthly  bUls,  all  current.  His  wife  Is  em- 
ployed and  has  a  monthly  Income  of  $450 
gross. 

At  the  age  of  13,  subject  was  kicked  In  the 
genitals  (Involved  In  a  fight)  which  resulted 
In  some  swelling.  Subject  has  never  seen 
a  doctor  for  this  and  states  no  residual  prob- 
lem. 

If  this  information  is  Irrelevant  why 
coUect  It?  Why  report  it?  One  answer 
is  that  Irrelevant  questions  are  required 
in  order  to  establish  reaction  patterns 
for  the  .relevant  questions.  However,  I 
must  admit  that  I  can  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  this  line  of  personal  Inquiry.  It 
Is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  rights  of 
privacy  guaranteed  our  citizens. 

And  finally,  what  uses  will  be  made  of 
a  polygraph  report?  In  this  computer 
age,  every  detail  acquired  from  such  in- 
vestigations about  a  persons  life,  habits, 
attitudes,  and  beliefs  can  be  made  avail- 
able in  seconds.  Therefore,  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  the  Individual  be 
assured  that  Information  conveyed  about 
him  be  correct,  current,  and  relevant  to 
the  decisions  being  made  about  him. 

I  was  particularly  disturbed  to  see  that 
a  carbon  copy  of  one  of  the  "confi- 
dential reports  I  received  was  sent  to  a 
private  detective  agency.  Who  else  re- 
ceives the  information  from  polygraph 
reports?  Do  polygraph  companies  pool 
their  information?  If  the  judgment  and 


evaluations  of  the  polygraph  examiner 
is  made  part  of  an  Indiivdual's  personnel 
file,  will  It  then  find  its  way  into  credit 
files  and  the  like? 

These  are  not  idle  concerns.  In  view 
of  the  proliferation  of  the  use  of  the  poly- 
graph, and  other  truth  detection  devices 
such  as  the  Psychological  Stress  Evalua- 
tor  (PSE»  and  'wiggle  seat."  we  should 
all  be  concerned  about  the  use  of  ma- 
chines which  compel  people  to  reveal 
their  innermost  thoughts  about  their 
most  personal  matters  in  order  to  ob- 
tain employment. 

The  legislatures  of  our  land  have  be- 
gun to  express  themselves  against  the 
use  of  such  machines.  To  a  varying  de- 
gree 13  States  prohibit  the  use  of  poly- 
graph tests  in  connection  with  applica- 
tion for  employment  or  as  a  condition  to 
continuation  of  employment.  Of  the  re- 
maining States.  15  required  polygraph 
operators  to  be  licensed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
add  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  Is  to  protect  the  privacy  and 
first  amendment  rights  of  all  Americans. 
While  the  bill  would  not  affect  law  en- 
forcement or  State  or  local  governments, 
it  would  prohibit  the  compelling  of  Amer- 
icans to  submit  to  polygraphs  in  order 
to  obtain  or  to  hold  a  job  in  the  Federal 
Government  or  in  industries  whose  ac- 
tivities affect  interstate  commerce.  The 
wealth  of  considered  opinion  on  the  un- 
reliability of  he  detectors  and  the  un- 
fairness of  permitting  them  to  be  used  as 
a  test  of  employment  has  persuaded  me 
that  the  time  has  now  come  for  Congress 
to  express  itself  against  their  use. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  2836 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section.  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  or  any  Individual  acting 
under  the  authority  of  such  officer  and  em- 
ployee to  do  the  foUowlng : 

(a)  to  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  individual  ap- 
plying for  employment  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  to  take  any 
polygraph  test  In  connection  with  his  serv- 
ices or  duties  as  such  officer  or  employee, 
or  In  connection  with  such  Individuals  ap- 
plication for  employment; 

(b)  to  deny  employment  to  any  Individual, 
or  to  discharge  discipline,  or  deny  promotion 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  threaten  to  commit  any  such 
act  by  reason  of  his  refusal  or  failure  to 
submit  to  such  requirement  or  request. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
engaged  In  any  business  or  other  activity 
In  or  affecting  Interstate  commerce,  or  any 
Individual  acting  under  the  authority  of 
such  person  to  do  the  following: 

(a)  to  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request  any  officer  or  employee 
employed  by  such  person  or  any  individual 
applying  for  employment  In  connection  with 
such  business  or  activity  to  take  any  poly- 
graph test  In  connection  with  his  services 
or  duties  or  In  connection  with  his  appli- 
cation for  employment. 

(b)  to  deny  employment  to  any  individual, 
or  to  discharge,  discipline,  or  deny  promo- 
tion to  any  officer  or  employee  employed  in 


connection  with  such  business  or  activity, 
or  to  threaten  to  commit  such  act  by  reason 
of  his  refusal  or  failure  to  submit  to  such 
requirement  or  request. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever  willfully  violates  or  will- 
fully attempts  to  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, aind,  upon  conviction,  shaU  be 
punlahed  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000.  or 
by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever — 

(1)  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  execu- 
tive department  or  any  executive  agency  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment.  or  any  per- 
son acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his 
authority,  or 

( 2 )  any  c<Hnnilssloned  officer  as  defined  In 
section  101  of  title  10,  United  Sutes  Code, 
or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  acting 
or  purporting  to  act  under  his  authority,  or 

(3)  any  pieraon  engaged  in  any  business  or 
other  activity  In  or  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, or  any  Individual  acting  tinder  the 
authority  of  such  person. 

violates  or  threatens  to  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  section  1  or  2  of  this  Act.  any 
employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  applying  for  emploj-ment  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  person  seeking  to  establish 
civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  or  any  Individual  apply- 
ing for  emplo\-ment  In  connection  with  any 
business  or  activity  engaged  In  or  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  or  any  employee  or  of- 
ficer employed  by  a  person  engaged  in  such 
business  or  activity,  who  Is  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion, may  bring  a  civil  action  in  his  own 
behalf  or  In  behalf  of  himself  tnd  others 
similarly  situated,  against  the  offending  of- 
ficer or  employee  or  person  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  violation  occurs  or  is  threatened,  or  lor 
the  district  In  which  the  offending  officer  or 
person  is  found,  or  in  the  United  Stales  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
prevent  the  threatened  violation  or  to  obtain 
redress  against  the  consequences  of  the  vio- 
lation. 

(b)  Such  United  sutes  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  such 
civil  action  Irrespective  of  the  actuality  or 
amount  of  pecuniary  Injury  done  or  threat- 
ened, and  without  regard  to  whether  the  ag- 
grieved party  shall  have  exhausted  any  ad- 
ministrative remedies  that  may  be  provided 
by  law,  and  to  Issue  such  restraining  OTder, 
interlocutory  Injunction,  permanent  injunc- 
tion, or  mandatory  injunction,  or  enter  such 
other  Judgment  or  decree  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  prevent  the  threatened  vio- 
lation, or  to  afford  the  plaintiff  and  others 
slmUarly  situated  complete  relief  against  the 
consequences  of  the  violation. 

(c)  With  the  written  consent  of  any  person 
affected  or  aggrieved  by  a  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  of  section  1  or  2  of  this  Act, 
any  employee  organization  may  bring  such 
action  on  behalf  of  such  person,  or  may  in- 
tervene In  such  action.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  employee  organizations  shaU  be 
construed  to  Include  any  brotherhood,  coun- 
cU,  federation,  organization,  union,  or  profes- 
sional organization  made  up  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  employees  and  which  has  as  one  of 
Its  purposes  dealing  with  dep>artments.  agen- 
cies, commissions.  Independent  agencies  of 
the  United  Sutes.  or  with  businesses  and 
Industries  engaged  In  or  affecting  tntersute 
commerce,  concerning  the  conditions  and 
terms  of  employment  of  such  employees. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott.  Mr.  Cask,  and  Mr. 
Clark  >  : 
S.  2837.  A  bill  to  regxilate  the  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  trading  of 
futures  contracts  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
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fair  and  deceptive  acts  and  practices. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

FVTTTRXS    XXCHAJfCC    ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today,  with 
Senators  Hcch  Scott,  Republican  of 
Pennsylvania,  Clifford  Casi.  Republi- 
can of  New  Jersey,  and  Dick  Clark. 
Democrat  of  Iowa.  I  am  Introducing  a 
comprehensive  bill  to  regulate  the  trad- 
ing of  futures  contracts.  Senator  Hum- 
PHRSY  and  Senator  McOovkrn  previously 
Introduced  bills  to  strengthexi  regulation 
of  futures  contracts  as  did  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  It  is  my  hope  that  all 
our  efforts  soon  will  result  In  action  in 
this  Important  field. 

To  the  uninitiated,  futures  contracts 
are  mystifying.  They  are  simple  in  the- 
ory- but  complex  in  fact.  Basically  a  fu- 
tures contract  Is  an  agreement  to  buy  or 
sell  a  good,  service  or  Intangible  for  de- 
livery in  the  future.  The  contract  Is  verb- 
al only.  It  is  traded  on  an  exchange 
much  like  a  stock.  The  contract  terms 
£u-e  set  forth  In  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  exchange  on  which  it  is 
traded  A  person  who  wants  to  buy  or  sell 
a  futures  contract  places  an  order  with  a 
broker,  who  may  sell  stocks  as  well  as 
futures  The  order  then  Is  executed  by 
a  floor  broker  on  one  of  the  exchanges 
where  the  particular  contract  is  traded. 
There  are  13  active  futures  exchanges 
which,  for  the  most  part,  trade  different 
contracts. 

The  exchange  rules  state  the  quantity, 
quality  and  delivery  places  of  the  under- 
lying good,  service  or  intangible  which  is 
covered  bv  a  contract.  Despite  the  fact 
that  futures  contracts  provide  for  de- 
livery, such  delivery  takes  place  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  time.  FutuPas  contracts, 
then,  are  not  a  device  to  buy\r  sell  pro- 
ducts, but  rather  a  paper  ti»nsactlon 
that  various  commercial  Interests  claim 
they  use  to  hedge  against  fluctuations  in 
prices.  Others  who  have  no  direct  in- 
terest In  the  product  also  trade  futures 
contracts  In  the  hope  of  making  a  profit 
Thev  are  called  speculators 

Futures  contracts  are  traded  on  a  va- 
riety of  things  Included  are  such  agri- 
cultural commodities  as  cotton,  com.  soy- 
beans and  wheat  and  food  products  pro- 
duced primarily  outside  the  United  SUtes 
such  as  cocoa,  sugar,  and  coffee.  Non- 
agricultural  products  also  are  involved. 
such  as  plywood,  propane,  silver  and  var- 
ious moneys,  for  example.  Japanese  yen. 
British  pound,  deutsche  mark.  U.S.  silver 
coins.  It  recently  has  been  announced 
that  trading  will  commence  in  ship  char- 
ters jmd  is  being  considered  on  home 
mortgages  and  petroleum.  Trading  has 
grown  enormously.  In  1972  the  volume  of 
trading  was  almost  $400  bUllon.  In  1973 
It  Is  expected  to  be  S500  billion.  In  1969 
It  was  $ai  billion. 

The  price  of  futures  contracts  poten- 
tia'ly  affects  everyone  for  they  serve  as  a 
basis  for  producer,  middleman  and  con- 
sumer prices.  For  example,  when  a 
farmer  brings  his  grain  to  the  country 
elevator  operator  for  sale,  the  country 
elevator  operator  often  will  pay  the 
farmer  based  on  the  futures  price,  less 
charges  for  handling,  storage,  and  trans- 
portation. A  company  selling  flour  to  a 
baker  to  be  delivered  some  months  hence. 


will  often  contract  with  the  baker  at  the 
futures  price  for  wheat  for  the  month 
nearest  delivery  time  plus  or  minus  a  dif- 
ferential for  processing  and  other  costs. 
As  the  futures  price  is  referred  to  In  the 
various  stages  of  processing,  the  price  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  Is  influenced  by 
the  futures  price. 

Commercial  interests  claim  that  they 
use  futures  contracts  to  shift  the  risk  of 
price  fluctuaUons  to  the  speculator.  They 
contend  that  without  futures  contracts 
consumers  would  have  to  bear  the  risk  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices.  This  Is  the  eco- 
nomic justiflcatlon  given  for  the  exist- 
ence of  futures  markets  Some  people 
contend  futures  trading  Is  merely  legal- 
ized gambling.  In  any  case,  it  appears 
futures  trading  is  here  to  stay.  Thus.  It 
is  crucial  that  it  be  adequately  regu- 
lated. 

Presently,  there  is  a  law — the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act — which  Ifegulates 
specifically  listed  commodities.  It  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultures Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity. The  act  does  not  apply  to  most  non- 
agrtcultural  products  such  as  money  and 
plywood  or  to  those  products  grown  out- 
side the  United  States  like  sugar,  coffee 
and  cocoa  or  the  anticipated  contracts 
in  home  mortgages  and  petroleum.  In 
1972  over  $130  billion  in  futures  con- 
tracts— or  30  percent  of  the  total — were 
completely  unregulated. 

The  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
press  hsis  focused  on  futures  contracts 
In  the  past  several  months  because  of 
the  volatility  of  the  markets  and  rising 
food  costs.  Well-publicized  Is  the  fact 
that  the  soybean  price  rose  about  $3  30 
to  $12.90  a  bushel  and  has  settled  at 
around  $6  today.  Com  and  wheat  also 
had  gigantic  price  rises  as  did  cocoa— 
which  more  than  doubled.  The  causes  of 
the  volatility  of  the  futures  markets, 
some  claim,  were  a  lax  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority,  the  Russian  wheat 
deal,  manipulation  of  the  markets  by 
giant  grain  companies,  excessive  specula- 
tion, or  all  of  those  things.  Others  say 
merely  the  the  markets  reflected  supply 
and  demand.  To  me.  the  cause  is  un- 
clear. What  Is  important  Is  that  the  wild 
fluctuations  of  those  markets  brought 
them  to  the  public's  attention.  For  the 
first  time  many  people  became  aware  of 
futures  markets — and  aware  when  the 
CEA  was  referred  to.  It  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, but  might  mean  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority. 

Scrutiny  of  the  futures  market  re- 
vealed many  disturbing  things — 

F*lrst.  Many  contracts  involving  prod- 
ucts essential  to  our  well  being  were  com- 
pletely unregulated. 

Second.  Contracts  that  were  regulated 
were  under  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  although  farm- 
ers seldom  trade  in  futures  and  although 
futures  contracts  are  much  more  like  an 
insurance  policy  or  a  security  than  they 
are  a  sale  of  agricultural  commodities 

Third.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority lacks  sufficient  personnel,  money 
and  legislative  authority  adequately  to 
regulate  the  markets. 

These  conditions  ln\ite  abuse  of  the 
markets 


The  ideal  market  Is  one  which  reflects 
economic  factors — supply,  demand,  fl- 
nanclal  conditions,  and  In  the  case  of 
agricultural  products,  weather  condi- 
tions, amd  crop  failures.  An  ideal  market 
is  one  not  subject  to  manipulation  by 
giant  corporations  or  unscrupulous  in- 
dividuals. The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  pre- 
vent any  form  of  distortion  of  the  mark- 
ets so  that  they  may  function  freely. 

To  date,  much  of  the  regulation  has 
been  left  to  the  exchanges.  While,  in- 
deed, some  of  the  exchanges  must  be 
complimented  on  their  self-regulation, 
one  cannot  expect  those  trading  in  this 
market  to  police  themselves  as  diligently 
as  is  necessary.  It  is  difflcult  to  act  both 
as  the  law  enforcer  and  the  accused. 

Certainly,  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  exchange  should  be  left  to  the  ex- 
changes. So  should  certain  functions — 
like  the  setting  of  margins — with  which 
the  exchange  may  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  than  a  Federal  agency. 

However,  a  Federal  agency  should  have 
broad  supervisory  powers  over  an  ex- 
change, even  as  to  something  like  mar- 
gins. It  is  conceivable  that  an  exchange 
might  set  a  margin  at  1  percent  or  2 
percent,  a  figure,  I  think,  everyone  would 
agree  is  too  low.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  pjwer 
to  change  the  margin.  Thus,  while  var- 
ious sections  of  the  bill  give  the  exchange 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding many  functions  of  the  exchange, 
section  202  provides  that  the  Commission 
may  modify  rules  of  the  exchange,  after 
hearings  and  findings  supported  by  those 
hearings  Basically,  this  bill  gives  the 
initial  decisionmaking  power  to  the  ex- 
change, with  oversight  power  In  the 
Commission. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today,  as  those  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Humphrey  and 
McGoviRN.  sets  up  an  Independent 
agency  to  regulate  trading  of  futures 
contracts.  This  is  essential  for  several 
reasons.  First,  some  futures  contracts 
cover  products,  services,  and  Intangibles, 
which  are  not  agricultural  In  nature. 
Second,  a  futures  contract  does  not  re- 
late directly  to  the  underlying  product 
but  rather  is  more  like  Insurance  or  a 
security  Third,  this  Is  an  Industrv  which 
has  grown  to  a  half  a  trillion  dollars  in 
volame — a  size  which  would  seem  to 
make  it  merit  a  special  agency  to  deal 
with  Its  problems.  Fourth,  not  only  is  the 
volume  of  trading  large,  but  a  fair 
market  is  essential  to  reasonable  con- 
sumer prices. 

This  bill  differs  from  tho.se  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  several 
significant  ways: 

First.  It  is  a  comprehensive  bill. 
Rather  than  amending  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  which  has  been  amended 
18  times  and  Is  now  almost  incompre- 
hensible, this  bill  begins  anew.  While  this 
may  cause  some  members  of  the  industry 
to  feel  Insecure,  surely  if  we  are  trying 
to  Improve  the  law  it  should  be  put  Into 
modem  Intelligible  language  Those 
parts  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
which  are  still  relevant  to  the  trading  of 
futures  contracts  are  Incorporated  in  the 
bUl. 

Second  It  requires  exporters  and  Im- 
porters to  report  to  the  Commission  In- 
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formation  relating  to  the  initiation,  com- 
pletion or  termination  of  negotiations  for 
exports  or  imports.  The  purpose  Is  to 
keep  the  Ccxnmisslon  informed  of  the 
size  of  exports  or  Imports  so  that  if  the 
amount  is  so  substantial  that  it  may 
cause  a  chaotic  market  the  Commission 
may  take  action  in  the  public  interest. 
This  provision  is  aimed  at  preventing  the 
feverish  trading— and  distorted  prices — 
which  followed  announcement  of  the 
Russian  erain  sale. 

Third.  It  requires  the  clearinghouse 
or  the  exchange  to  make  a  daily  record 
showing  the  time  of  each  trade,  the  con- 
tract, the  price,  the  delivery  month,  and 
the  name  of  the  trader.  While  some  ex- 
changes make  part  of  this  liifommtlon 
available,  none  of  them  Identify  the 
trader  becaiase  the  broker  is  not  required 
to  give  the  name  of  the  trader  to  the  ex- 
change. This  bill  requires  him  to  do  so. 
Certainly  a  case  can  be  made  that  the 
name  of  the  trader  should  not  be  made 
public,  or  else  other  traders  might  take 
unfair  advantage  of  such  information. 
However,  it  seems  essential  that  the 
name  of  the  trader,  along  with  the  other 
information  required,  be  available  to  the 
Commission.  This  would  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  examine  who  had  made  what 
transactions  during  a  given  day  and 
might  well  alert  it  to  a  potential  manipu- 
lation of  the  market. 

Fourth.  The  bill  forbids  foreign  traders 
from  trading  on  American  futures  mar- 
kets unless  they  post  a  surety  bond  which 
will  be  forfeited  if  they  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  Jiu-isdictlon  of  the  courts,  the 
Commission  or  an  exchange.  Recently, 
increasing  numbers  of  foreign  individuals 
and  companies  have  begun  to  trade  on 
\5B.  futures  markets  If  those  companies 
do  not  do  business  In  the  United  States, 
there  Is  no  way  to  obtain  jurisdiction 
over  them  should  they  violate  a  law  of 
the  United  States.  This  provision  would 
insure  that  they  submit  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  U.S.  authorities  or  forfeit  a  sum 
of  money. 

Fifth.  The  bill  requires  that  a  broker 
only  take  orders  from  persons  he  has 
reasonable  groimds  to  believe  are  finan- 
cially suited  to  deal  in  futures  contracts 
and  who  sign  a  statement  Indicating  that 
they  understand  the  high  probability  of 
loss.  Similarly,  it  requires  advertisements 
and  promotional  literature  to  state  that 
the  trading  of  futures  contracts  is  highly 
speculative.  Studies  Indicate  that  futures 
trading  is  highly  hazardous.  These  pro- 
visions would  discourage  anyone  from 
dealing  in  futures  contracts  unless  they 
are  financially  able  to  do  so.  This  pro- 
tects both  the  potential  trader  and  the 
marketplace  by  keeping  those  out  of  it 
who  are  not  financially  able  to  meet  its 
obligations. 

Sixth.  This  bill  requires  that  all  per- 
sons who  dead  with  the  public — brokers, 
salesmen  and  Investment  advisers — and 
contract  analysts,  take  examinations  to 
demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  fu- 
tures market.  This  should  protect  the 
public  and  the  market  from  uninformed 
traders  so  the  marketplace  should  func- 
tion better. 

Seventh.  It  prohibits  any  person  from 
engEiging  in  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices. Some  are  defined  in  this  bill.  This 


provision  was  made  broad  so  that  the 
CommLsslon,  either  by  rule  or  In  court, 
would  have  the  power  to  prohibit  unfair 
and  deceptive  .schemes  as  they  are 
devised. 

Eighth.  It  prevents  the  fixing  of  Com- 
mission rates.  In  the  past,  members  of 
exchanges  have  price-fixed  the  amount 
of  comini.s.slon  rates.  This  practice  Is 
being  challenged  m  a  suit  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju'-tice  It  also  w3l<;  challenged  In 
some  private  suits  which  have  been 
settled  and  would  phiuse  out  one  of  the 
three  t>-p«is  of  cx)mirus.sions  lii  4  years. 
This  provtsion  goes  further  and  makes 
price-flxinji  of  all  comnussloiis  illegal, 
which  would  seem  In  accordance  with  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Ninth.  It  permits  the  Commission  to 
make  exceptions  for  so-called  world  con- 
tracts— products  which  are  produced 
primarily  outside  the  United  Slates  and 
traded  on  foreign  and  U.S.  exchaiiges. 
Exchanges  trading  such  products  con- 
tend they  need  certain  exceptions  Lf  this 
Is  true,  the  Commission  may  make  such 
exceptions. 

Tenth.  It  requires  that  the  Commission 
approve  the  subject  matter  and  the  terms 
of  all  new  contracts  before  they  may  be 
traded.  This  provision  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
good,  service  or  Intangible  is  economical- 
ly Justifiable  as  the  subject  of  a  futures 
contract  and  also  lets  the  Commission 
change  or  modify  terms  of  the  contract, 
including  the  nimaber  of  delivery  points. 
There  has  been  widespread  criticism  of 
the  exchanges  for  designating  too  few 
delivery  points — resulting  in  squeezes 
which  have  driven  prices  unjustifiably 
high. 

Eleventh.  It  prohibits  floor  brokers, 
salesmen  and  others  who  handle  cus- 
tomer accounts  from  trading  for  their 
own  accoimt.  This  would  prevent  manip- 
ulation of  the  market  by  floor  brokers 
and  others  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  their  customers  and  the 
public.  Some  people  contend  that  if  floor 
brokers  are  adequately  regulated  the 
problem  is  solved.  However,  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  evidence  of 
such  abuses — other  than  by  admission — 
the  most  stringent  regulation  conceiv- 
able is  inadequate. 

Twelfth.  It  treats  clearinghouses  sepa- 
rately from  exchanges,  requiring  them  to 
register,  set  minimum  capital  require- 
ments for  their  members  and  adequate 
margins.  Although  a  clearinghouse  is  es- 
sential to  the  operation  of  an  exchange 
and  often  is  an  integral  part  of  it.  not  all 
members  of  the  exchange  are  members 
of  the  clearinghouse.  Its  members  have  a 
crucial  financial  function  and  should 
meet  standards  different  from  the  ex- 
change members.  Thus,  exchanges  and 
clearinghouses  are  treated  separately. 

Thirteen.  This  bill  permits  the  Com- 
mission to  charge  each  exchange  an  an- 
nual registration  fee  sufficient  to  cover 
75  to  85  percent  of  the  operating 
costs  of  the  Commission.  The  fee  is  to  be 
allocated  among  the  exchanges  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  contracts  sold 
and  purchased  upon  It.  The  exchange 
may  collect  the  fee  from  traders.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  shift  sc«ne 
of  the  cost  of  regulation  from  taxpayers 


lo  the  people  who  benefit  most  directly 
from  fair  markets — traders,  11  a  lee  of  20 
cents  were  charged  each  buyer  and  seller 
of  a  contract,  and  the  number  of  con- 
tracts traded  is  near  to  25  million  as  it 
was  In  fiscal  1972.  the  amount  collected 
would  be  $10  million.  Since  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority for  fiscal  1974  wa^-,  about  $3.5  rml- 
lion,  $10  million  m.ay  well  be  adequate  to 
finance  a  suostantial  part  of  the  Com- 
mission s  expenditures.  A  lee  of  20  cents 
per  purcha.ser  and  .seller  of  a  contract  x& 
quite  minimal  when  one  recognizes,  for 
example,  that  1  contract  for  com  is  a 
transaction  Involving  about  $15,000  as 
the  contract  is  for  5,000  bushels  and  the 
futures  price  for  December  Is  roughly  $3 
per  bushel. 

This  bin  also  gives  the  Commission 
power  in  emergency  situations  to  stop 
trading  or  take  similar  action,  to  seek 
Injimctlons  through  Its  own  attorneys, 
and  to  Impose  administrative  penalties. 
It  requires  the  Commission  to  make  mar- 
ket surveys  of  products  which  are  the 
subject  matter  for  futures  contracts  and 
report  such  information  to  the  public. 
The  bill  authorizes  treble  damages  and 
a  minlmimi  jail  sentence  of  10  days  for 
certain  tmfair  and  deceptive  practices. 
All  proceedings  of  the  Comm.is.sion  are 
governed  by  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  which,  in  many  instances,  re- 
quires findings  based  on  public  hearings. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden 
the  Record  with  an  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  other  provisions  of  this  blil  I  a.sk 
unanimous,  consent  that  it.=  text  be  ;:nrt- 
ed  in  the  Record  along  with  some  selected 
and  highly  mfcrmiative  articles  from  the 
Des  Moines  Register  which  describe  the 
need  for  regulation  of  futures  contracts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

8.  2837 
A  bUl  to  regulate  the  Intersute  and  foreign 
commerce  trading  of  futures  contracts  in 
order  to  prevent  unfair  and  deceptive  act* 
and  practices 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Futures  Exchange 
Act". 
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TITLE    I— FUTURES    EXCH-ANOB 
COMMISSION 

rtNOlNGS    MTO    PTTaPOSK 

Sk.      101.  (a)   Findings. — The      Congrvaa 

finds  that— 

(I)  The  trading  of  futures  contracts  sub- 
stantially affects  Interstate  and  foreign  oom- 
merce  and  ttae  public  Interest,  making  It 
neceseary  for  the  Congreea  to  regulate  and 
control  such  transactions. 

(3)  Futures  contracts  are  paper  trans- 
actions traded  on  exchangee,  by  buslneaamen 
to  hedge  against  price  changes  In  a  variety  of 
products  Including  grains  and  other  agricul- 
tural products,  moneys,  and  products  pro- 
duced outside  the  United  States  such  as 
coffee  and  sugar.  Speculators  also  trade  fu- 
tures contracts  In  the  hope  of  making  a 
profit. 

(3>  Some  exchangee  are  considering  trad- 
ing futures  contracts  on  Intangibles  such  as 
■hip  charters  and  home  oaortgagss. 

(4)  The  price  of  futures  contracts  has  a 
substantial  Impact  on  the  economy  and  the 
consumer  t)ecause  futures  contract  prices  are 
disseminated  and  quoted  throughout  the 
United  States  and  In  foreign  countries  as  a 
basis  for  determining  the  price  producers  re- 
ceive and  consumers  pay  for  goods,  products, 
and  services,  sold  In  intertaate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

(5)  In  1973  prices  of  some  futures  oon- 
tracts  fluctuated  so  widely  as  to  cause  public 
alarm  over  the  operation  and  regulation  at 
such  markets  and  arouse  fear  that  the  mar- 
kets were  minlptilated. 

(6)  The  number  of  persons  trading  futures 
contracts,  located  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  has  risen  significantly  In  the  last 
year  as  has  the  volume  of  tra<tlng  which  went 
from  $81  blUlon  In  1969  to  MOO  bUllon  In 
1973  with  an  anticipation  of  t600  bill  loo  In 
1973. 

(7)  Futures  contracts  In  a  number  of  tm- 
portAnt  consumer  products  such  as  ooCfes. 
sugar,  cocoa,  and  plywood,  aniountlng  to  a 
dollar  volume  of  1131  bUllon  in  1973,  are 
totally  unregxilated. 

(81  The  trading  of  futures  contracts  sub- 
stantially affects  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. The  purchase  or  sale  of  futures  con- 
tracts frequently  ortglnatee  outside  the 
states  In  which  the  exchanges  upon  which 


such  transactions  occur  are  located,  and  such 
traasacUons  are  frequenUy  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  telephone,  malls,  and  other  In- 
strumentalities of  Interstate  commerce  The 
transactions  Involve  the  use  of  credit  and 
directly  affect  the  financing  of  trade  and  In- 
dustry In  tnteratate  commerce 

(b)  Purposes — It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpoee  of  Congress  in  this  Act  to 
prevent  Improper  restraint  of  Intsrstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  the  trading  of  futures 
contracts  by — 

(1)  regulating  all  futures  contracts  to  the 
full  extent  permissible  under  the  commerce 
clause: 

(3)  outlawing  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices that  are  likely  to  create  artificial  prices, 
volatile  markets,  or  both: 

(3)  outlawing  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices which  may  Injure  the  public  and  others 
who  trade: 

(4)  establishing  an  Independent  regula- 
tory agency  with  broad  powers  to  carry  out 
the  above  purposes. 

DOIWTTIOIfS 

8«c   103  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)   "person"  means  an  individual,  associ- 
ation,  partnership,   corporation.   Joint  stock 
company.  Joint  venture,  unincorporated  or- 
ganization or  trust,  or  other  legal  entity: 

(3)  Commission  '  means  the  Futures  Ex- 
chan4{e  Commission; 

(3)  "futures  contract"  means  an  agree- 
ment to  buy  or  sell  for  delivery  at  a  future 
time  any  specified  quantity  of  goods,  serv- 
ices, or  other  tangible  or  Intangible  things, 
other  than — 

(A)  an  ordinary  commercial  agreement  be- 
tween two  parties,  or  their  assignors  or  as- 
signees, for  the  actual  consumption,  use,  or 
■ale  of  goods,  services,  or  other  Ungible  or 
intangible  things,  commonly  known  as  a 
"deferred   sale"   or  "forward  contract":    and 

(Bi  a  seciuity  subject  to  reg\Uatlon  by 
the  Securities  and  Bxchan^^e  Commission; 

(4)  "futures  commission  merchant"  means 
a  person  engaged  In  soliciting  or  In  accepting 
orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  futures 
contracts  for  other  persons  and  In  providing 
for  the  execution  of  such  orders; 

(5)  "futures  contract  salesman"  means  an 
Individual  employed  by  a  futures  commis- 
sion merchant  who  sollciu  or  accepts  orders 
to  buy  or  sell  futures  contracts: 

(6)  "floor  broker"  means  a  person  who 
executes  an  order  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  futures  contracU  on  an  exchange  for  the 
account  of  another; 

(7)  "floor  trader  ■  means  a  person  who  ex- 
ecutes an  order  on  the  Boor  of  an  exchange 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  a  futures  contract 
for  his  own  account; 

(8)  "futures  contract  advisor"  means  a 
person  who  offers  advice  to  any  other  person 
for  compensation  regarding  the  trading  of 
futures  contracU  other  than  a  person  de- 
scribed in  paragraph    (4).   (5).   (6).  or   (7); 

(91  •futures  contract  analyst"  means  an 
individual  who  engages  In  statistical  or 
analytical  work  rsgardlng  the  trading  of 
futvires  contracts: 

(10)  "exchange"  means  any  place  where 
futures  contracts  are  traded, 

(11)  "trader"  means  the  real  party  in  In- 
terest to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  a  futures 
contract; 

(13)  "to  trade"  meana  to  buy  or  sell  fu- 
tures  contracts: 

(13)  "hedger"  means  a  trader  who  pur- 
chases or  sells  futures  contracts  to  shift  the 
riak  of  price  fluctuations  of  his  own  p\u- 
chaaes  or  sales,  or  expected  purchases  or  sales 
of  actual  goods,  services,  or  other  tangible  or 
Intangible  things: 

(14)  "speoilator"  means  a  trader  who  Is 
not  a  hedger:  and 

(15)  "clearing  house"  means  a  central 
agency,  which  may  be  a  separate  entity  or 
part  of  an  exchange,  through  which  trans- 
actions for  ths  purchase  and  sale  of  futures 


oontracu  are  asUlsd  by  matching  purchases 
with  sales 

ISTABtJSHMXirr 

Itec.  108.  (a)  Thsre  Is  establUhed.  as  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  United  SUtes 
Oovemment,  the  Futures  Exchange  Com- 
mission . 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
■haU  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  The  Commission  shaU  have  an  official 
•eai  which  shall  be  Judicially  noUced. 

(d)(1)  The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  within  ten  days  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Julv  1,  1974. 
and  of  every  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  action 
It  has  taken,  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties 
of  all  Individuals  In  its  employ,  and  the 
money  It  has  disbursed. 

(3)  The  Commlaston  shall  provide  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
all  Information.  daU.  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics which  any  Committee  of  the  Senate 
or  House  determines  to  be  necessary  la  the 
performance  of  Its  oversight  duties  and 
functions  with  respect  to  the  Commission. 
When  the  Commission  transfers  any  book, 
paper,  corre8f>ondence.  memorandum,  or 
other  record,  or  copy  thereof,  to  any  other 
agency  or  person.  It  shall  require  the  person 
who  receives  the  record  to  agree  to  return 
the  record  to  the  Commission  If  the  Com- 
mission receives  a  Congressional  request  un- 
der this  section. 

(3)  Reports  submitted  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  reporU 
required  to  be  submitted  by  the  Commission 
under  any  other  provision  of  law 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provUlons  of 
sections  516.  618  and  619  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. — 

(1)  The  Commission  may  Initiate  any  clvU 
action  to  Implement  this  Act.  including  ac- 
tions for  Injunctions  or  declaratory  relief. 
In  Its  own  name  and  through  lU  own  at- 
torneys; 

(3)  Attorneys  for  the  Commission  shall 
supervise,  and  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Commlaslon.  conduct  all  litigation  In  any 
clvU  action  to  which  the  Commission  La  a 
party;  and 

(3)  Attorneys  for  the  Commission  shall 
represent  the  Commission  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  m  any  civil  action  to  which 
the  Commlaslon  Is  a  party,  unless  the  Com- 
mission requests  the  Solicitor  General  to 
represent  It. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  the  AdmlnUtratlve 
Procedure  Act  (title  6,  United  SUtes  Code, 
chapters  6  and  7)  govern  all  proceedings  by 
or  before  the  Commission,  unless,  and  to  the 
extent,  this  Act  provides  to  the  contrary 

Sbc  104  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  At  least  one  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  persona  who  represent  the  interests 
of  the  consuming  public.  Not  more  than 
three  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  Bach  Commla- 
sloner  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  level  IV  of  the  executive  pay  rates 
(5  Xjac.  &314).  except  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 108. 

(b)  Commlaaloners  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
five  years  except  that — 

(1)  The  first  five  Commissioners  to  take 
ofBce  shall  serve,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
one  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years; 
(3)  Any  Commissioner  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term:  and 

(3)  A  Commissioner  may  continue  to  hold 
office  for  alx  months  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  or  until  his  successor  Is  appointed 
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and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  whichever  pe- 
riod la  shorter. 

(d)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission,  so  long  as  there  are  three  Com- 
missioners In  office,  shall  not  Impair  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  execute  the  pur- 
poses, functions,  and  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Three  Commissioners  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(e)  No  Commissioner  shall  accept  employ- 
ment or  compensation  from  any  person,  ex- 
change, or  clearinghouse  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Commission  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office. 

(f )  No  Commissioner  shall  conduct  any  ex 
parte  discussion  with  any  person  concerning 
any  rulemaking  or  adjudicative  proceeding 
before  the  Commission.  Any  Commissioner 
who  receives  any  ex  parte  communication 
concerning  any  rulemaking  or  adjudicative 
proceeding  before  the  Conunlaslon  shall,  In 
writing,  report  the  communications  to  the 
other  commissioners  and  to  the  Oeneral 
Counsel. 

(g)  A  Commissioner  may  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  President  for  Inefficiency,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office  and  for  no 
other  reason. 

CHAIRMAN 

Sbc.  lOS.  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  member  of  the  Oonunlsslon  as  Chair- 
man The  Chairman  Is  the  chief  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  Commission  and  presides 
at  hearings  before  the  Commission  He  Is 
compensated  at  a  rate  of  annual  oompensa- 
tlon  8600  In  excess  of  that  provided  for  the 
other  commissioners,  pursuant  to  section 
104(a)  of  this  Act.  The  President  may  at  his 
pleasure,  designate  a  different  rommlasloner 
as  Chairman,  and  the  oommissloner  previ- 
ously designated  Chairman  shall  complete 
his  term  as  an  ordinary  commissioner. 

POWXaS    OF    CHAISMAN 

Sbc.  106.  Subject  to  approval  thereof  by  a 
majority  of  the  Commlsalon,  the  Chairman 
Is  authorized  to — 

(a)  Establish  the  organizational  units  of 
the  Commission  and  determine  their  func- 
tions, or  modify  the  same; 

(b)  Appoint  or  remove  officers  or  employees 
to  head  such  units; 

(c)  Establish  Internal  procedures  of  the 
Conunlaslon; 

(d)  Delegate  any  power  granted  to  the 
Conunlaslon  or  any  officer  or  employee  there- 
of by  this  Act: 

(e)  Promulgate,  after  notice,  any  proce- 
dural rules  or  regulations  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act: 

(f)  Define  terms  In  this  Act  not  defined 
herein,  after  notice.  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  policies  of  this  Act;  and 

(g)  Take  any  other  action  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

PXSSONKEL  OF  THS  COMMISSION 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Commla- 
slon, who  la  Its  chief  legal  officer. 

(b)  The  Ck>mmla8lon  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  comp>ensatlon  of  any  officers  and  em- 
ployees neceasary  to  carry  out  the  provlalona 
of  thiB  Act,  and  prescribe  their  functlona 
and  duties 

(c)  The  Commlsalon  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  n— REGISTRATION  AND 
REPORTING 

klOISTKATTON    OF    FtTTCTlM    XXCHANCES 

Sbc.  201.  (a)  It  Is  unlawful  for  an  exchange 
to  permit  futures  contracts  to  be  traded 
upon  It  unless  the  exchange  is  registered 
with  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  will  register  an  ex- 
change after  the  exchange  files  a  registration 
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sutement  with  the  Commission,  in  the  form 
and  manner  the  Commission  prescribes, 
which  contains  the  following : 

(1)  An  agreement  to  comply  with,  and  to 
enforce,  so  far  as  is  within  Its  powers,  com- 
pliance by  lU  members  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  of  any  rule  made  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  Act. 

(3)  A  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  rules  of 
the  exchange  which — 

(A)  provide  for  fair  representaUon  of 
members  of  the  public  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  exchange; 

(B)  provide  for  minimum  financial  re- 
quirements for  futures  commlaslon  mer- 
chants; 

(C)  require  that  any  futures  commlaslon 
merchant,  floor  trader,  floor  broker,  futures 
contract  analyst,  or  futures  contract  sales- 
man who  has  not  acted  In  any  of  the  afore- 
said functions  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  pass  a  written 
examination  testing  his  abUlty  to  perform 
that  function  before  he  may  trade  on  that 
exchange,  or  advise  any  person  who  trades 
on  that  exchange,  and  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  examination; 

(D)  set  standards  of  conduct  for  members: 
(B)  provide  for  Investigation  and  audit  of 

members; 

(F)  provide  for  efficient  clearing  and  re- 
porting of  transactions; 

(G)  set  the  maxim imi  amount  the  price  of 

a   futures   contract    may    fluctuate    per   day 

above   or   below   the  previous  closing  price; 

(H)  set  minimum  margin  requirements  for 
traders; 

(I)  establish  a  procedure  for  the  settle- 
ment of  trader  claims  by  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion or,  at  the  election  of  the  trader,  by  a 
committee,  the  majority  of  the  membership 
of  which  are  members  of  the  public: 

(J)  require  prior  approval  by  the  exchange 
of    advertlalng    and    promotional    literature: 

(K)  prohibit  any  person  from  acting  as  a 
floor  trader  and  a  floor  broker,  except  to  cor- 
rect errors  made  by  that  person  within  one 
market  day  after  the  error  waa  made;  and 

(L)  provide  for  any  other  provisions  aa 
the  Commlaslon,  by  rule,  finds  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  Implement  the  pollclea  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  Commlsalon  ahall  notify  an  ex- 
change in  writing  if  the  reglatratlon  state- 
ment of  that  exchange  U  inadequate  and 
give  a  statement  of  reasons  for  that  deci- 
sion. Any  exchange  whose  registration  state- 
ment Is  rejected  U  entitled  to  a  determina- 
tion, on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
public  hearing,  whether  it  Is  entitled  to  be 
registered 

(c)  The  Commission  may  suspend  or  with- 
draw the  registration  of  any  exchange,  after 
a  determination,  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearing,  that  it  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  pollclea  of 
this  Act  so  require. 

(d)  The  Commission  may,  ex  parte  and 
without  notice,  suspend  the  registration  of 
any  exchange,  or  any  or  all  trading  therein 
for  up  to  Ave  business  days,  if  it  flnda  that 
the  policies  of  this  Act  require. 

(e)  Any  exchange  operating  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  thU  section  within  180  days 
after  the  Commission  prescribes  registration 
requirements  under  subsection  (b)  It  may 
continue  to  operate  aa  an  exchange  unless 
the  Commission  denies  its  registration. 

XXCHANGE    tLXnXM 

Sbc.  202.  (a)(1)  z£th  exchange  shall  re- 
port to  the  Commission  any  change  In  its 
rules  or  regulations. 

(2)  Every  change  Ui  the  rules  or  regula- 
tions of  an  exchange  shall  be  effective  unless 
the  Oonunlsslon  disapproves  or  modifies  the 
rule  or  regulation  after  a  determination,  on 
the  record  after  opportunity  for  hearing, 
that  the  change  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
policies  of  this  Act. 


(b)  The  Commlaslon  may  require  an  ex- 
change to  amend  an  exlatlng  rule,  or  adopt 
a  new  rule  or  regulation  by  order  after  a  de- 
termination, on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  hearing,  that  such  change  Is  consistent 
with  the  policies  of  this  Act. 

kxchanob  disciplinaxt  procedurbs 

Sbc.  203.  (a,  (1)  Any  exchange  or  the  Com- 
mlaslon f  the  exchange  falls  to  act,  may  sus- 
pend, expel,  or  discipline  in  any  other  way, 
any  person  who  is  a  member  of  that  ex- 
change, or  deny  any  person  access  to  the 
exchange.  Any  such  action  shaU  be  taken 
solely  la  accordance  with  the  nUee  of  that 
exchange. 

(2)  Any  suspension,  expulsion,  discipli- 
nary, or  accesa  denial  procedure  established 
by  an  exchange  rule  shaU  provide  for  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  per- 
son who  Is  suspended,  expeUed,  or  disci- 
plined, or  denied  access,  within  thirty  days, 
which  Includes  the  reasons  for  the  exchange 
action  In  the  form  and  manner  the  Commls- 
alon prescribes.  Otherwise  the  notice  and  rea- 
sons shall  be  kept  confidential. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  suspended,  expelled, 
disciplined  by  an  exchange  or  denied  access 
to  It  la  entitled  to  Commission  review  of  that 
decision,  pursuant  to  such  regulatlona  as  the 
Commlaslon,  by  rule,  prescribes. 

(2)  The  Commission  may,  in  Its  discretion, 
upon  application  of  any  person  who  Is  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  other  exchange  ac- 
tion, review  that  action. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  affirm,  modify, 
set  aside,  or  remand  any  exchange  decision 
It  reviews  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  after 
a  determination  on  the  record  whether  the 
action  of  the  exchange  was  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  of  this  Act.  Subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  pursuant  to  section  601,  any  or- 
der of  the  Commission  entered  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  govern  the  exchange,  In 
its  further  treatment  of  the  matter. 

(d)  The  Commission,  Ln  Its  discretion,  may 
order  a  stay  of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  pending  review  thereof, 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require 
any  person  to  resort  to  the  procedure  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b),  or  prohibit  any  per- 
son from  seeking  ay  other  form  of  relief 
available  to  him  under  State  or  Federal  law 
or  limit  the  llabUlty  of  any  person  to  suit  by 
any  state  or  federal  regulatory  or  prosecu- 
torial agency. 

registration  of  persons  bncagbd  in 

fUlURES    TRADINO 

Sec,  204.  (a)  It  la  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  act  as  a  futures  commission  merchant 
floor  broker,  floor  trader,  futures  contract 
analyst,  futures  contract  advisor,  or  futtu-es 
contract  salesman  unless  he  has  registered 
with  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commlsalon  shaU  register  any 
person  as  a  futures  commission  merchant, 
floor  broker,  futures  contract  analyst,  fu- 
tures contract  adviser,  or  futures  contract 
salesman  after  he  files  a  registration  state- 
ment containing  the  Information,  and  In  the 
form  and  manner,  the  Commission  prescribes. 
The  Commlaslon  may  require  by  rule  that 
any  peraon  registered  under  this  section  shall 
periodically  update  information  in  his  regis- 
tration   statement. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  establish  a  writ- 
ten qualifying  examination  for  any  person 
to  be  registered  under  thla  section  who  Is  not 
examined  by  an  exchange  under  section 
201(b)(2)(C),  and  minimum  financial  re- 
quirements for  any  futures  commission  mer- 
chant who  la  not  subject  to  an  exchange  rule 
under  section  201(b)(2)(B). 

(d)  The  Commission  may  suspend  or 
withdraw  the  reglatratlon  of  any  person  reg- 
istered under  this  section  after  a  determina- 
tion, on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
public  hearing,  that  he  has  violated  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  poUdee  of  this  Act 
so  require. 

(e)  The  Commission  may,  ex    :&.'•«    ar.d 
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without  notice.  Biispend  the  rvglstratloa  of 
any  person  under  this  section  for  a  period 
not  tn  excess  of  five  business  days  If.  In  Its 
detennlnstlon,  the  policies  of  this  Act  so 
require. 

(f(  Every  person  who  Is  a  futures  com- 
mission merchant,  floor  broker,  floor  trader. 
futur«s  contract  analyst,  futurw  contract 
adviser,  or  futures  contract  salesman  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  flle  a  registra- 
tion statement  with  tb«  Commlaston  within 
180  days  after  the  Commlsalon  prescribes 
registration  requirements.  Any  such  person 
may  continue  to  do  business  unless  the  Com- 
mission refuses  to  register  blm. 

aXQIBTmATION  or  CLXAUNGHOUB 

Sec.  206.  (a)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  clear- 
inghouse to  clear  futures  contracts  traded  on 
an  exchange  unless  It  shall  have  registered 
with  the  Commission  as  a  clearinghouse. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  register  any 
clearinghouse  as  such  after  it  flies  a  regis- 
tration statement  with  the  ComnUsslon  con- 
taining the  Information,  and  in  the  form 
and  manner,  the  Commission  prescribes.  Any 
clearinghouse  shall  be  registered  by  the  Com- 
mission only  If  Its  rules  require  Its  members 
to  meet  adequate  minimum  capital  and  mar- 
gin requirements. 

I  c )  The  Commission  may  suspend  or  with- 
draw the  registration  of  any  clearinghouse 
after  a  determination,  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  public  hesulng.  that  It  has 
violated  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
policies  of  this  Act  so  require. 

(d)  The  Commission  may.  ex  parte  and 
without  notice,  stispend  the  registration  of 
any  clearinghouse  under  this  section  for  a 
period  not  In  excess  of  Ave  business  days. 
If.  in  Its  determination,  the  policies  of  this 
Act  so  require 

(e)  Every  clearinghouse  In  existence  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  flle  a  regis- 
tration statement  with  the  Commission 
within  180  days  after  the  Commission  pre- 
scribes registration  requirements  Any  clear- 
inghouse may  continue  to  do  business  un- 
less the  Commission  refuses  to  register  that 
clearinghouse 

RECOROKCEPING     AND    aEPORIlNC 
aZqUIKZKXNTS 

Sec.  306  Every  exchange,  person,  and 
clearinghouse  registered  under  sections  301, 
204,  or  306  shall  establish,  preserve,  and 
provide  to  the  Commission  any  accotints, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  books, 
or  other  records,  which  the  Commission  re- 
quires by  rule  or  order  Every  such  exchange, 
person,  and  clearinghouse  shall  make  such 
regular  or  special  reports  to  the  Commission 
relating  to  the  trading  of  futures  contracts  or 
persons  engaged  In  such  trading  which  the 
Commission  require*  by  rule  or  order.  Theee 
reports  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
report  required  by  this  Act. 

■KPOKTs   or  TEAoaw 

S«c.  207.  Every  trader  shall  report  to  the 
Commission  such  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  by  rule,  reqtilre  relating  to  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  futures  contracts  or  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  goods,  services  or  other 
tangible  or  Intangible  things  which  are  the 
subject  matter  of  futures  contracts. 

IXCHANCS    DAILT    TRAOtNO    RCPOSTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Each  future*  commission  mer- 
chant shall  report  to  his  floor  broker  the 
name  of  each  trader  to  a  transaction  Each 
floor  broker  and  floor  trader  shall  report  the 
name  of  the  trader  to  the  clearinghouse. 
The  name  of  the  trader  shall  be  kept  con- 
fidential except  as  provided  In  subsections 
(b)  and  (ci. 

'bl  Every  exchange,  or  Its  clearinghouse 
on  Its  behalf,  shall  prepare  a  dally  trading 
report  in  the  form  and  manner  which  the 
Commission  prescribes  by  rule.  The  dally 
trading  report  shall  Include — 

1 1 )  the  time  of  each  trade  made  on  the 
exchange  that  day; 


(2)  the  goods,  services,  or  other  tangible 
or  Intangible  things  which  are  the  subject 
matter  of  the  futures  contract  involved  In 
each  trade; 

(3)  the  number  of  futures  contracts  In- 
volved In  each  trade; 

(4)  the  price  of  the  futtires  contract  In 
each  trade; 

(5)  the  delivery  month  specified  In  the 
futures  contract  in  each  trade; 

(6)  the  name  of  the  traders  InTolved  In 
each  trade,  and 

(7)  any  other  Information  the  Commission 
requires. 

ic)  Dally  trading  reports  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Commission  upon  Its  request. 
The  Commission  may  disclose  dally  trading 
reports,  or  information  from  those  reports, 
to  the  public  If.  In  the  determination  of  the 
Commission,  disclosure  will  further  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Act. 

(d)  Before  the  beginning  of  trading  each 
day  the  exchange  shall  make  public  the  vol- 
ume of  trading  on  each  type  of  contract  for 
the  previous  day  and  such  other  Information 
u  the  Commission  deems  necessary  in  the 
public  Interest. 

KXPOBTKB    AND    tMPO«TEB    ECPOBTa 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Any  person  who  negotiates  to 
buy  or  sell  goods,  services  or  other  tangible 
or  Intangible  things  from  sellers  or  to  buyers 
outside  the  United  States,  respectively,  which 
are  the  subject  matter  of  a  futures  contract, 
shall  flle  an  exporter-Importer  report  with 
the  Commission  upon  the  inltatlon.  comple- 
tion or  termination  of  any  negotiations  with 
a  person  outside  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  such  goods,  serv- 
ices or  other  tangible  or  Intangible  things. 
The  reports  shall  contain  such  Information 
and  be  filed  In  the  form  and  manner  the 
ConamlBsion  prescribes.  The  Commission  may 
require  any  subsequent  reports  under  this 
section  necessary  to  update  the  information 
In  the  exporter- Importer  report. 

(b)  The  Commission  may.  by  rule,  estab- 
lish exceptions  from  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (a)  for  Insubstantial  amounts  of  ex- 
ports or  Imports  or  for  certain  goods,  serv- 
ices or  other  tangible  or  Intangible  things 

(c)  Information  In  exporter-Importer  re- 
ports shall  be  confidential  except  as  provided 
in  sub8ectlon(d) . 

(d  I  The  Commission  may.  ex  parte  and 
without  notice,  suspend  trading  In  any  fu- 
tures contract  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of 
three  business  days,  make  public  any  infor- 
mation In  any  report  under  subsection  (a), 
or  take  other  appropriate  action.  If.  In  its 
determination,  the  mitlatlon.  completion  or 
termination  of  any  negotiations  reported  un- 
der subsection  (a)  may  cause  a  chaotic  mar- 
ket for  futures  contracts,  result  In  an  unfair 
advantage  to  any  trader,  or  otherwise  con- 
flict with  the  policies  of  this  Act. 

OOVERNlCnrT     ACKNCT     RXPOBTS 

Sec  310  I  a)  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Department  of  State,  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  any  other  government  agency 
which  has  Information  which  may  affect 
the  orderly  trading  of  futures  contracts,  shall 
Immediately  report  ruch  Information  to  the 
Commlsalon. 

(bi  The  Commission  shall  maintain  liaison 
with  any  government  agency  which  may  have 
Information  relating  to  the  trading  of  fu- 
tures contracts. 

UAKKrr     INTOaMATTON 

Sec  311  (a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
regular  Investigations  of  the  markets  for 
goods,  services,  or  other  tangible  and  Intang- 
ible thlnga  which  are  the  subject  of  futures 
contracts,  and  furnish  reports  of  the  findings 
of  these  Inveetlgatlons  to  the  public  on  a 
regular  basis.  These  market  reports  shall  In- 
clude Information  on  the  supply,  demand, 
prices,  and  other  conditions  In  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  In  respect  of  such 
goods,  services,  or  other  tangible  or  Intan- 


gible things,  and  Information  respecting  the 
futures  markets. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  cooperate  with 
any  other  Federal  agency  which  makes  mar- 
ket Investigations  to  avoid  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  information  gathering  activities. 

(0)  The  Commission  shall  not  disclose  the 
names  of  Individual  companies  unless  It  de- 
termines that  such  disclosure  Is  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

WAaKBOITBX     REPORTS 

8cc.  213.  Any  person  who  operates  a  deliv- 
ery facility  In  which  goods  deliverable  in  sat- 
isfaction of  a  futures  contract  are  stored 
shall  keep  any  records,  make  any  reports,  and 
permit  any  inspections  by  the  Commlsalon  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  by  rule  or 
order. 

WORU>    CONTRACTS 

S«c.  213.  To  the  extent  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  II  are  Inapplicable  to  world  fu- 
tures contracts  the  Commission  may  make  an 
exception.  A  "world  futures  contract"  means 
a  future  contract  for  a  good,  service,  or  other 
tangible  or  Intangible  thing  which  is — 

(a)  grown,  mined,  refined,  or  otherwise 
produced  both  In  the  United  States  and  In 
foreign  countries  or  exclusively  In  foreign 
countries,  and 

(b)  the  subject  of  active  trading  on  ex- 
changes located  both  In  the  United  States 
and  In  foreign  countries. 

TITLE  in— REGULATION  OF  TRADINO 

TRAOtNO  or  rtmTRRS  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  301  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
buy  or  sell,  or  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  any  fu- 
tures contract  except  on  an  exchange  regis- 
tered under  section  201. 

APPROVAL    or    KRW    TXtTVUS*    CONTRACT 

Sec  303  (a)  (1)  It  Is  unlawful  to  trade  any 
futures  contract  unless  the  subject  matter 
and  terms  of  that  contract  are  approved  by 
the  Commission. 

(2)  Paragraph  (I)  does  not  apply  to  any 
futures  contract  which  was  traded  on  an 
exchange  during  the  year  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  unless  the  Commis- 
sion disapproves  or  modifies  the  contract 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Commission  may  approve,  disap- 
prove, or  modify  the  terms  of  any  futures 
contract,  after  a  determination,  on  the  rec- 
ord after  opportunity  for  public  hearing  that 
there  Is  no  economic  necessity  for  a  futures 
contract  covering  the  subject  matter  of  the 
contract  or  that  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
Including  the  delivery  points  are  Inconsistent 
or  Impractical  in  light  of  the  policies  of  this 
Act. 

RXCTn.ATION    or    TRADERS 

Sec  303  (a)  It  Is  imlawful  for  a  futiu^s 
commission  merchant  or  futures  contract 
salesman  to  accept  an  order  from  any  person 
to  buy  or  sell  any  futures  contract  and  for 
a  futures  contract  advisor  to  advise  any  per- 
son to  buy  or  sell  a  futures  contract  unless 
he— 

( 1 )  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe,  after 
adequate  Inquiry,  that  such  person  Is  a  suit- 
able buyer  or  seller  of  that  futures  contract 
in  light  of  the  risk  of  the  futures  contract 
and  the  financial  condition  of  that  person: 
and 

(21  obtains  a  signed  statement  from  such 
person,  In  such  form  the  Commission  pre- 
scribes, which  states  that  the  person  under- 
stands the  speculative  nature  of  futures  con- 
tract trading,  the  high  probabUlty  of  loss 
of  Initial  and  later  Investments  In  futures 
contracts,  and  any  other  Information  the 
Commission  prescribes 

(b)(1)  No  futures  commission  merchant 
shall  accept  an  order  to  ptirchase  or  sell  a 
futures  contract  from  any  person  who  Is  out- 
side the  United  States  or  any  country  unless 
he  has  first  obtained  a  surety  bond  from 
such  person  or  country  In  an  amount  to  be 
set  by  the  Commission.  The  bond  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  If  such  person 
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or  country  falls  to  submit  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  courts,  the  Commission, 
or  an  exchange,  for  the  purposes  of  enforce- 
ment or  administration  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  futures  commission  merchant 
shall  be  the  agent  of  such  person  or  country 
for  service  of  process  in  matters  relating  to 
the  enforcement  or  administration  of  this 
Act,  unless  such  a  person  or  country  desig- 
nates another  person  residing  within  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose,  by  filing  a 
notice  with  the  Commission  so  stating. 

TRADIXa     UMTTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  tradw 
to  purchase,  sell  or  hold  futures  contracts  In 
excess  of  any  limitations  which  the  Com- 
mission may,  by  rule,  set  on  the  amount  of 
trading  which  may  be  done  by  any  person 
In  one  day  and  on  the  number  of  contracts 
which  may  be  held  at  any  time  by  any 
person. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  set  different 
limits  for  bona  fide  hedgers  than  it  sets  for 
speculators.  It  may  require  that  a  bona  fide 
hedger  produce  proof  that  his  position  Is 
that  of  a  bona  fide  hedger.  The  Commission 
shall  define,  by  rule,  what  constitutes  a 
bona  fide  hedger. 

EMERCENCT      POWERS 

Sec.  305.  The  Commission,  ex  parte  and 
without  notice,  may  limit  or  8usp>end  trading 
In  any  or  all  futures  contracts,  modify  the 
terms  of  such  contracts  or  take  similar  ac- 
tion In  an  emergency  situation  An  emer- 
gency situation  may  exist  during  time  oi 
war,  a  natural  disaster  in  the  United  State* 
or  elsewhere,  a  severe  financial  crisis,  or 
when  an  event  occurs  which  threatens  or- 
derly trading  in  any  or  all  futures  contracts. 

RXGI7I.ATION      OF      AOVERTTSINO 

Sec.  306.  (a)  It  U  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  exchange  to  advertise  or  disseminate  pro- 
motional literature  concerning  the  trading 
of  futures  contracts  unless  It  states  that 
the  trading  of  futures  contracts  is  highly 
speculative,  and  that  the  danger  of  loes  of 
Initial  Investment  and  later  Investments  is 
substantial,  together  with  any  other  Infor- 
mation the  Commission  requires. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  require  prior  ap- 
proval of  advertising  or  promotional  litera- 
ture unless  the  advertising  has  been  approved 
by  an  exchange  registered  under  section  201 
of  this  Act. 

COMMISSION     RATES 

S«c.  307.  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
exchange  shall  set  commission  rates  charged 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  futures  con- 
tracts. 

tTNrAIR     OR     DECEPTIVE     ACTS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person, 
clearinghouse,  or  exchange  to  engage  In  un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the  trad- 
ing of  futures  contracts  in,  affecting,  or  that 
may  tend  to  afiect  conunerce. 

(b)  For  purpoees  of  this  section,  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following — 

(1)  wash  sales,  cross  trades,  accommoda- 
tion trades,  bucket  orders,  and  any  act  or 
practice  Intended  to  cause  or  the  effect  of 
which  Is  to  cause  any  price  to  be  reported, 
regutered  or  recorded,  that  Is  not  a  true  and 
bona  fide  price: 

(2)  prlvUeges.  Indemnities,  options,  bids, 
offers,  advance  guaranties,  and  decline  guar- 
anties; 

(3)  any  act  or  practice  Intended  to  ma- 
nipulate or  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  manipu- 
late any  price; 

(4)  any  trick,  scheme,  or  device  to  cheat 
or  defraud  any  p>erson; 

(6)  commingling  money  or  property  re- 
ceived for  margin  or  security  on  futures  con- 
tracts with  any  other  money  or  property: 

(6)   using  money  or  property  received  for 
margin    or   security    for   any   purpose   other 
than  that  for  which  It  Is  held; 
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( 7 )  reporting  any  false  Information  to  the 
Commission  or  exchange: 

(8)  acting  as  a  trader  of  futures  con- 
tracts and  as  a  futures  commission  merchant, 
futures  sale.sman.  futures  contract  advisor  or 
futures  contract  analyst. 

(9)  acting  as  a  floor  trader  and  as  a  floor 
broker,  except  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
errors  within  one  market  day  after  the  error 
was  made: 

(10)  for  a  person  or  exchange  to  make  false 
or  misleading  statements  In  an  advertise- 
ment or  promotional  literature: 

(11)  for  an  exchange,  clearinghouse,  or 
any  person  to  fall  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
Commission  made  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(12)  for  any  person,  exchange  or  clearing- 
house required  to  register,  to  fall  to  register 
or  to  engage  in  the  trading  of  futures  con- 
tracts or  activities  related  thereto  whUe  his 
registration  Is  suspended  or  withdrawn: 

(13)  for  any  person,  exchange  or  clearing- 
house required  by  this  Act  to  make  any  re- 
port or  keep  any  record,  to  faU  to  do  so. 

(c)  The  Commislon  may  promulgate  rules 
consistent  with  the  policies  of  thU  Act,  de- 
fining the  terms  used  in  subsection   (b). 

(d)  (1)  The  Commission  has  the  power  to 
promulgate  substantive  rules,  declaring  acts 
or  practices  \n  futures  trading  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive, or  as  unfair  or  deceptive  under,  or 
except  under  specified  conditions  or  circum- 
stances. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  promulgate  such 
a  rule  only  after  It  has  determined,  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  public  hearing, 
that  the  act  or  practice  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  policies  of  this  Act. 

(3)  A  final  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  (d),  from  which  no  appeal 
or  other  review  has  been  or  can  be  taken 
or  had.  pursuant  to  section  601  of  this  Act, 
has  the  force  of  law 

TITLE  IV— INVESTIGATION  AND 
ADJUDICATIVE   PR(X;KEDINGS 

INSTrTUTION     or    INVESTIGATION 

Sbc.  401.  If  the  head  of  the  organizational 
unit  within  the  Commission  to  which  has 
been  delegated  responsibility  for  enforce- 
ment of  or  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  pursuant  to  section  106(a),  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person,  clearing- 
house, or  exchange  Is  violating  or  has  been 
violating  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  regu- 
lation or  order  issued  thereunder,  or  Is  fall- 
ing or  has  failed  to  comply  therewith,  he  may 
cause  an  Investigation  thereof  to  be  made. 
He  may  do  so  whether  or  not  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Investigation  la  involved  in  any 
proceeding  before  the  Commission,  a  court, 
or  other  tribunal  or  body.  Such  Investigation 
shall  be  a  nonadjudicative  proceeding. 

SUBPENAS  AND  INVESTICATIVE  ORDERS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  head  of  the  organiza- 
tional unit  within  the  Commission  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  pursuant  to  section  401 
of  this  Act.  may  Issue  a  subpena  or  order. 
In  the  name  of  the  Commission,  to  any  jjer- 
8on.  clearinghouse,  or  exchange  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  requiring 
him — 

(1)  to  appear,  accompanied  by  counsel  if 
he  so  desires,  before  a  designated  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission,  in  a  non- 
adjudicative proceeding,  to  testify,  or  to  pro- 
duce documentary  evidence,  or  other  Infor- 
mation or  material;  or 

(3)  to  file  reports,  or  answers  in  writing 
to  specific  questions — relating  to  the  subject 
matter  of  such  investigation  or  which  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  Information  relevant 
thereto. 

(b)  A  person  required  to  appear  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  Is  entitled  to  payment 
from  the  Commission  of  witness  fees  and 
expenses  as  prescribed  for  proceedings  in  the 
district  courts. 

(c)  The  manner  and  form  of  services  of 
such   subpenas   and    orders    and    of    agency 


review  of  such  subpenas  and  orders.  Is  as 
the  Chairman  shaU  by  regulation  prescribe, 
pursuant  to  section  106  of  this  Act. 

REVIEW     AND     ENTOaCnOHTr     OT     INVESTIGATORT 
6UBPOKNA8  AND  ORDERS 

Sec.  403.  (a)(1)  Any  person,  clearing- 
house, or  exchange  subject  to  a  subpoena  or 
order  pursuant  to  section  402(a)  may,  after 
exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies  pro- 
vided purusant  to  section  403(c),  secure  Ju- 
dicial review  thereof. 

(3)  The  exclusive  form  of  such  review  Is 
by  application  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  except 
as  provided  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, for  an  order  that  the  Commission 
show  cause  why  the  subpoena  or  order  should 
not  be  set  aside. 

(3)  If  the  order  to  be  reviewed  is  a  sub- 
poena pursuant  to  section  402  (a)  (1)  of  this 
Act.  commanding  a  person  to  appear  at  a 
place  more  than  100  miles  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  application  may  be  made 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
district  within  which  such  place  is  located. 

(b)(1)  If  any  person,  clearinghouse,  ot 
exchange  neglects  or  fails  to  comply,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  with  a  subpoena  or  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  402  o  of  this  Act. 
he  may  be  given  notice  thereof.  If  such  neg- 
lect or  failure  continues  thereafter,  the  Com- 
mission may  seek  judicial  enforcement  of  the 
subpoena  or  order 

(2)  Such  enforcement  may  be  by  applic«- 
tions  to  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  district  within 
which  is  located  the  residence  or  place  of 
business  of  the  person,  clearinghouse  or  ex- 
change for  an  order  that  the  f>eraon  show 
cause  why  the  subpoena  or  order  should  not 
be  enforced  against  him. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  process  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  runs 
throughout  the  Uni>ed- States  and  otherwise 
as  provided  by  Uj^  Federal  Rules  of  CivU 
Procedure.  ' 

(4)  Disobedience  to  any  court  order  en- 
tered pursuant  to  this  subsection  is  punish- 
able as  a  contempt. 

(c)  If  neglect  or  failure  to  comply  with  a 
subpoena  or  order  continues  for  more  than 
ten  days  after  notice  is  given  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section,  the  per- 
son, clearinghouse,  or  exchange  subject  to 
subpoena  or  order  will  become  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  a  clvU  penalty  not  to  ex- 
ceed »500  a  day  for  each  further  day  or  neg- 
lect or  faUure.  Such  forfeiture  may  be  re- 
covered by  the  United  States  whether  or  not 
an  enforcement  or  review  prcxeedlng  is  In- 
stituted pursuant  to  this  section,  but  the 
court  may,  at  any  time,  stay  accrual  of  fur- 
ther penalties  If  the  interests  of  JusUc*  so 
require. 

iNSTTTtrnoN  or  adjudicattvx  proceeding 
Sec.  404.  (a)  If  the  General  Counsel  or  the 
Commission  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
person,  clearinghotise,  or  exchange  to  violat- 
ing or  has  been  violating  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  a  regulation  or  order  issued  there- 
under, or  Is  or  has  failed  to  comply  there- 
with, and  he  or  it  believes  that  a  proceeding 
In  respect  thereof  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, he  or  it  may  cause  an  adjudicative  pro- 
ceeding to  be  Instituted. 

(b)  Such  proceeding  Is  commenced  by  a 
notice  or  complaint  issued  In  the  name  of 
the  Commission.  The  proceeding  is  to  be 
public,  and  all  determinations  must  be  made 
on  the  record.  Any  interested  person  la  to  be 
permitted  to  intervene  as  a  party. 

DISCOVERT;    PROCEDtnUE 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Any  party  to  an  adJudlcaUve 
proceeding  before  the  Commission  may  apply 
at  any  time  to  the  officer  presiding  over  the 
hearing  for  subpen^  oradlscovery  orders  to 
provide  testimony,  evidence,  depositions,  or 
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other  tnformatton  Th«  officer  Issues  the  Mjnt 
•X  parte,  in  the  name  of  the  Commission.  He 
may  also  Issue  such  subpenaa  or  orders  on 
bla  own  motion.  Subpenas  and  orders  may 
Issue  against  any  [>erson  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  he 
la  a  party  in  the  proceeding. 

(b)(1)  The  Chairman  shall  prescribe  rules 
of  practice  for  discovery  and  other  procedures 
applicable  to  adjudicative  proceedings.  Such 
rules  will  parallel  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  as  now  In  force  or  as  amended 
hereafter,  as  closely  as  Is  deemed  practicable. 
Such  rules  will  provide,  further,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  witness  fees  and  expenses  as  pre- 
scribed for  proceedings  in  the  district  courts 

(3)  Such  rules  may  provide  that,  unless 
the  Commission  finds  that  allowing  an  im- 
mediate Judicial  review  will  not  delay  the 
proceeding,  orders  (or  specified  categories 
thereof)  against  a  party  In  the  proceeding. 
or  actions  adverse  to  him.  may  be  reviewed 
Judicially  only  upon  review  of  the  final  de- 
dston  or  order  of  the  Commission. 

OaSKKS    IN    AOJUSICATTVX    PEOCXXSrNCS 

S«c.  408.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  upon 
finding  that  the  respondent  in  an  adjudica- 
tive proceeding  has  violated  or  failed  to 
comply  with  any  proviaion  of  this  Act,  or 
regulation  or  order  Issued  thereunder,  order 
any  or  all  of  the  following  forms  of  relief  It 
finds  to  be  In  the  public  lnt«reat: 

I  1 )  that  the  respondent  cease  and  desist 
from  such  vlcriatlon  or  noncompliance; 

(2)  that  the  respondent  take  affirmative 
action  to  dissipate  the  effects  of  such  vioJa- 
Uon  Or  noncompliance; 

(3)  that  the  respondent  make  restitution 
to  any  person  damaged  by  such  vlolaUon  or 
noncompliance; 

(4)  withdrawal  or  suspension  of  registra- 
tion of  the  respondent;  or 

(6)  any  relief  that  a  court  of  equity  would 
have  power  to  grant  In  the  circumstances. 

(b)  Any  relief  ordered  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  may  be  made  subject 
to  any  condition,  or  withdrawn  subject  to 
any  condition,  unless  any  provision  of  law 
prohibits  the  Cocnmlssion  from  directly  Im- 
posing such  a  requirement  on  the  respondent. 

TITLE    V-^UDICIAL    PROCEEDINGS 

JUDICIAL     BEVIEW 

Sec  501.  (a)  Pinal  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  sections  201(bM3)(B). 
201(c).  20a(a)(2).  202(b).  203(c),  204(d). 
205(C),  302(b).  308(di  or  406  are  reviewable 
as  provided  in  title  28.  chapter  158.  United 
States  Code 

(b)  Emergency  or  short-term  orders  of  the 
Commission  pursu.int  to  sections  201  (d) ,  204 
(e),  205(d).  209id)  or  305  are  not  review- 
able or  subject  to  stay,  except  upon  a  show- 
ing that  the  Commission  acted  wholly  with- 
out jurladtctlon  or  engaged  in  a  gross  abuse 
of  discretion.  Application  for  any  such  review 
or  stay  may  be  made  only  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia pursuant  to  such  rules  as  It  pre- 
scribes 

(C)  Other  final  orders  of  the  Coounlsslon, 
e.Tcept  in  matters  confided  solely  to  Its  dis- 
cretion, may  be  reviewed  by  declaratory 
Judgnrtnt  action  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  sub- 
ject to  the  standards  for  review  provided  In 
title  5.  chapter  7.  United  States  Code 

Crvn,    ENTORcrMTNT    P«nc«EDrNG 

Src.  502-  I  a)  Whenever  any  person,  clear- 
inghouse, or  excliange  appears  to  be  violat- 
ing or  falling  to  comply  with,  or  appears 
about  to  violate  or  faU  to  comply  with,  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  or  reg^llatlon  or  order 
Issued  thereunder,  or  reporting  or  record- 
keeping requirement  thereunder  or  pre- 
scribed pursuant  thereto,  the  Commission  or 
Its  Oeneral  Counsel  may  apply  to  anv  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  having  Juris- 
diction of  such  person,  clearinghouse  or  ex- 
change  for   a   temporary   restraining   order. 


preliminary  injunction  or  permanent  injunc- 
tion. 

(b)  Any  such  action  may  also  be  brought 
In  any  district  In  which  the  person,  clear- 
inghouse, or  exchange  engaged  In  the  acts 
or  practices  alleged  to  constitute  such  viola- 
tion or  noncompliance  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  the  sut>poenas  of  such  court 
may  be  served  throughout  the  United  States. 

(c)  Upon  a  proper  showing  that,  weighing 
the  equities  and  considering  the  Commis- 
sion's llkellbcod  of  ultimate  success,  such 
action  would  br  In  the  public  Interest,  the 
court  shall  gr»nt  iuch  relief  to  the  Commis- 
sion, without  bond,  subject  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

(d)  If  an  administrative  complaint  is  not 
filed,  pursuant  to  section  404.  within  such 
period  (not  exceeding  20  days)  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  court,  after  Issuance  of  a 
temporary  restraining  order  or  preliminary 
Injunction,  the  order  or  Injunction  shall  be 
dissolved  by  the  court  and  be  of  no  further 
force  and  effect. 

CaiMINAL    ENroaCXMXNT 

Sec.  608  I  a)  Any  person,  clearinghouse, 
or  exchange  that  knowingly  and  wilfully 
violates  or  fails  to  comply  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  regulation  or  order  Issued 
thereunder,  reporting  or  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement thereunder  or  prescribed  pursu- 
ant thereto.  Is  guilty  of  an  offense. 

(b)  Punishment  for  the  offenses  proscribed 
by  sutwectlon  (ai  of  this  section  shall  be. 
upon  conviction  thereof; 

(1)  If  the  violation  or  noncompliance  Is 
Intentional,  and  Is  of  section  308(b)  (11 
through  (4)  of  this  Act.  or  of  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  40« 
(a)  (1)  through  (2)  In  respect  to  a  violation 
of  or  noncompliance  with  section  308(b)  (1 ) 
through  (4).  the  offense  is  a  felony  and  Is 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  ten  days  nor  more  than  five  years,  a 
fine  tiot  to  exceed  (500.000  or  both; 

(2)  for  any  other  violation  of  or  noncom- 
pliance with  section  308  of  this  Act.  the  of- 
fense Is  a  misdemeanor  and  Is  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  tlOO.OOO. 

(C)  Whenever  the  General  Counsel  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person,  clearing- 
house, or  exchange  has  committed  an  offense 
proscribed  by  this  subsection,  he  shall  report 
the  pertinent  facts  to  the  Attorney  General. 

CIVIL    PBNALTT    FOK    OnOBXHIXllCS    TO    FIKAL 


Sec  504.  Any  person,  clearinghouse,  or  ex- 
change that  violates  or  falls  to  comply  with 
an  order  of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 406.  after  the  order  has  become  final  and 
while  It  Is  In  effect,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to 
the  United  States  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  tlOO.OOO  Such  penalty  shall  accrue  to 
the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered  bv 
It  In  a  civu  action.  Any  such  action  shall  be 
barred  unless  commenced  within  five  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

CrVTL    ACTION    TCm    DAMAGES 

Sec.  508  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  injured  by 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
regiilatlon  or  order  Issued  thereunder  by  the 
Commission  or  any  exchange,  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  reatltutlon  in  any  district 
court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  party  who 
caused  such  injury  In  any  such  action,  an 
order  of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 40fl(a)(3)  of  this  Act  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  as  to  liability  between 
the  parties 

(b)  Any  person  who  Is  Injured  by  a  wUlfuI 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
regulation  or  order  Issued  thereunder,  may 
bring  a  cini  action  for  threefold  the  damages 
sustained  by  him,  and  the  cost  of  suit  Includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney's  fees.  In  any  dis- 
trict court  having  jurladtctlon  of  the  party 
who  caused  such  Injury. 

(c)  ( 1 )  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
in  any  criminal  prosecution  brought  by  the 


United  States  or  In  any  civil  actlo.i  brought 
by  the  Commission  under  this  Act.  to  the 
effect  that  a  defendant  has  violated  a  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  or  regulation  or  order 
lasued  thereunder  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence against  such  defendant  In  any  civil 
action  brought  against  blm  for  violation  of 
said  provision  of  this  Act  or  regulation,  as 
to  all  matters  respecting  which  saVd  jude- 
ment  or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel  as  be- 
tween the  parties  thereto 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
sent Judgments  or  decrees  entered  before  any 
testimony  Is  taken. 

(d)  Whenever  a  civil  action  Is  brought  by 
the  Commission  or  a  criminal  prosecution  by 
the  United  States,  the  running  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  In  res|>ect  of  every  private  right 
of  action  baaed  In  whole  or  In  part  on  any 
matter  complained  of  in  said  action  or  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  suspended  during  the  pend- 
ency thereof. 

TITLE   VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

RZGISTaATION  FTE 

Sec.  601  (ai  The  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe, by  rule,  an  annual  fee  to  be  charged 
each  exchange  to  continue  Its  registration 
and  furnish  other  services  provided  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  fee 
collected  from  all  exchanges  shall  be  designed 
to  effect  an  overall  recovery  75  percent  to  85 
percent  of  the  operating  cosU  of  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
exchanges  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
contracts  purchased  or  sold  on  the  exchange 
In  the  year  prior  to  assessment  cf  the  fee. 

AtTTHOaiZATION  OT  APPnOPEHTIONS 

Sec  602  (a)  Upon  the  completion  of  a  com- 
prehensive Investigation.  Including  a  hear- 
ing Into  the  operations  of  the  Commission  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  submission  of  a  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  committee  which  conducts 
the  investigation,  there  are  authorized  to  oe 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Act  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ifter  the  sub- 
mission of  such  a  report,  such  funds  as  are 
necessary  for  that  fiscal  year 

(b)  (1)  The  condition  upon  authorization 
of  appropriations  In  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  If  the  Chairman  of  either  committee 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  an  Investlga- 
Uon  into  the  operations  of  the  Commission  Is 
not  neceosary  to  effective  Congressional  over- 
sight of  the  Commission  for  that  year 

(2)  The  condition  on  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations cannot  be  waived  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
years. 

T«ANSFKB     or     PUMCTIONS     Al*D      PEOPEXTT 

Sec  603  (a)(1)  There  are  transferred  to 
the  Commission,  and  the  Commission  shall 
perform,  those  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Commission. 

(2)  Any  function  carried  out  by  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  is  transferred  to 
the  Commission  and  the  Commission  shall 
perform  that  function. 

(b)  The  President  may,  within  a  period 
of  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  transfer  to  the  Commission  any  func- 
Uon  of  any  other  agency  or  office,  or  part 
of  any  agency  or  office,  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  If 
the  President  determines  that  such  function 
relates  primarily  to  the  primary  function  of 
the  Commission  or  to  functions  transferred 
to  the  Commission  under  this  section. 

(c)  On  the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Conunodlty  Exchange  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

(d)  All  asseU.  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, and  records  that  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  determines, 
m  his  discretion,  are  employed,  held,  or  used 
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primarily  In  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  to  the  Commission  under  this 
section  are  transferred  to  the  Commission. 


ETIXCT   ON    EXISTING   LAW 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  enforcement  procedures 
specified  in  sections  602-603  are  cumulative, 
and  the  government  may  Institute  proceed- 
ings under  any  or  all  such  sections  concur- 
rently or  successively.  Those  procedures  are 
in  addition  to  any  and  all  other  rights  and 
remedies  that  may  exist. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  applicability  of  any  other 
provision  of  federal  or  state  law.  nor  to  re- 
quire the  United  States,  any  state  govern- 
ment or  any  person  granted  a  remedy  by 
another  federal  or  state  law  to  resort  to 
proceedings  before  the  Commission  as  a  con- 
dition, precedent  to  relief  under  such  federal 
or  state  law. 

CONFOBMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(60)  Chairman.  Futures  Exchange  Com- 
mission." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph  (97) 
as  (98) .  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(9fl)  Members,  Futures  Exchange  Oom- 
mlsslon  (4) ." 

(c)  Section  6316  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  redesignating  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  (133)  as  (134).  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(135)  General  Counsel.  Futures  Exchange 
Commission." 

SAVINGS    CLAUSE 

Sec.  606.  This  Act  does  not  affect  rights 
or  duties  that  matured.  p>enalttes  that  were 
Incurred,  and  proceedings  that  were  begun 
before  Its  effective  date. 

SrVKRABILITT 

Sec.  607.  If  part  of  this  Act  is  invalid,  all 
parts  that  are  severable  from  the  Invalid 
part  remain  In  effect.  If  a  part  of  this  Act  Is 
Invalid  lu  one  or  more  of  Its  applications, 
the  part  remains  in  effect  In  all  valid  applica- 
tions that  are  severable  from  the  InvaJlid  ap- 
plications. 

EFrXCTTVX    DATE 

Sec  608.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  180  days 
after  the  day  on  which  It  Is  enacted. 

[From    the    Des    Moines    Sunday    Register, 

Feb.    18.   1973) 
Lax  Commoditt  Recttlation — Frw  Controls 

rOB  PtJBLIC   IN   FtTTURES   MaBT;    RIGCED  MAR- 
KET  Can   Hcbt   Consumch 
(By    Clark    Mollenhoff.    James    Rlsser    and 
George  Anthan) 

(Note. — This  Is  the  first  story  In  a  series 
of  articles  examining  regulation  of  commod- 
ity trading.  The  series  was  prepared  by  the 
three  members  of  The  Register's  Washing- 
ton Bureau  who  conducted  a  two-month  in- 
vestigation In  Washington.  DC.  Chicago,  ni., 
and  Kansas  City.  Mo.) 

Washington,  D.C — The  $200-blUion-a-year 
commodity  futures  market  is  booming  along 
with  virtually  no  controls  to  protect  millions 
of  small  traders  and  the  consuming  public, 
which  eventually  buys  the  foodstuffs  traded 
there. 

The  U.S.  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
(CEA) — the  federal  agency  charged  by  law 
with  responsibility  for  regulating  the  mar- 
ket— has,  in  part,  turned  this  task  over  to 
the  professional  traders  themselves,  who  op- 
erate In  a  club-Uke  atmosphere  at  the  vari- 
ous exchanges. 

There  are  strong  Indications  rigged  mar- 
kets In  wheat,  eggs  and  meats  have  cost  the 
public,  the  small  commodity-traders  and 
farmers  millions  of  dollars. 

For  example,  commodities  Industry  officials 
themselvee    agree    that   a   recent   suspected 


manipulation  of  the  egg  futures  market 
artificially  boosted  the  price  of  eggs  on  su- 
permarket shelves. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  little  evidence 
that  those  resfwnslble  for  market  manipu- 
lations and  other  serious  abuses  have  received 
much  more  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

Seven  years  ago,  following  a  major  com- 
modities scandal,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (QAO)  conducted  a  thorough  study 
of  the  CEA's  regulatory  activities  and 
termed  them  "Inadequate." 

The  prestigious  congressional  watchdog 
agency  Issued  a  set  of  strongly  worded  rec- 
ommendations to  the  CEA — moves  designed 
to  Insure  that  the  p'lbllc,  from  the  casual 
trader  trying  to  make  a  lew  dollars  pur- 
chasing comm(5dlty  futures  to  the  house- 
wife doing  her  weekly  grocery  shopping,  is 
adequately  protected. 

registeb  probe 
Now,  a  Des  Moines  Register  investigation 
shows  that  the  CEA.  a  UJS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  agency,  has  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
GAO  auditors. 

In  fact,  the  level  of  CEA  regulation  of  the 
market  has  declined  during  the  seven  years, 
even  as  the  volume  of  commodity  trading  has 
soared  to  record  levels. 

As  a  result,  the  operation  of  these  markets 
is  open  to  serious  abuse.  Including  price  ma- 
nipulations and  other  collusive  and  decep- 
tive practices  by  those  who  specialize  in 
buying  and  selling  at  the  commodity  ex- 
changes. 

The  CEA  itself  acknowledges  that  "If 
trading  on  commodity  exchanges  Is  not  con- 
ducted according  to  equitable  rules  con- 
stantly enforced,  unfair  practices  may  distort 
or  depreos  farm  prices,  open  the  way  to  price 
manipulations  and  make  It  possible  for  ava- 
ricious dealers  to  'corner'  certain  markets 
and  exploit  them  to  their  profit." 

The  frantic  excitement  of  the  fioor  trading 
at  the  20  commodity  exchanges  in  Chicago, 
m..  Kansas  City.  Mo..  New  York.  NY.,  and 
other  cities  is  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
serene  atmosphere  in  the  office  here  of  Alex 
C.  Caldwell,  the  CEA  administrator,  who  con- 
tends somewhat  complacently  that  the  small 
traders  and  the  public  are  being  adequately 
safeguarded. 

On  the  one  hand,  Caldwell  frankly  admits 
a  lack  of  manpower  to  police  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding commodity  markets  that  have  be- 
come, in  a  sense,  the  biggest  legal  gambling 
game  In  the  nation — and  probably  In  the 
world. 

no  requests 
At  the  same  time,  the  quiet  administrator 
admits  he  has  refused  to  ask  Congress  for 
more  resources  to  meet  the  criticisms  leveled 
In  the  GAO's  Indictment  of  his  agency. 

The  57-year-old  Caldwell  has  held  his 
Job  since  1960  and  has,  over  the  years,  had 
the  authority  to  act  against  frauds  and  to 
advise  Ck)ngre8s  of  the  inadequacies  of  his 
personnel  and  of  the  regulatory  law  Itself. 
ttpical  report 
But  his  report  to  Congress  last  year  was 
typical.  WhUe  admitting  to  the  House  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
the  CEA  workload,  customer  complaints  and 
evidence  of  serious  violations  were  rapidly 
increasing  and  were  "a  matter  of  concern." 
he  asked  Congress  for  no  help.  In  fact,  he 
noted  that  with  175  authorized  employees 
scattered  across  the  country  he  was  operat- 
ing with  22  fewer  authorized  employees  than 
two  years  earlier. 

While  Caldwell  speaks  of  his  confidence 
that  he  and  his  CEA  staff  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  to  regulate  the  commodity  futures 
market,  some  veterans  of  many  years  In 
active  trading  at  commodity  exchanges  con- 
tend the  CEA  concentrates  largely  on  minor 
offenders  who  lack  Infiuence  and  whose 
transgreesloQs  are  relatively  easy  to  detect. 


And  some  bonest-mlnded  commodities 
Insiders  who  have  questioned  the  way  the 
CELA  and  the  government-sanctioned  indus- 
try-policing system  operate  have  found 
themselves  subject  to  reprisals  by  their  col- 
leagues In  "star  chamber"  proceeding*. 
There  they  are  barred  from  being  repre- 
sented by  a  lawyer  or  subpoenaing  witnesses 
or  documents  they  believe  necessary  to  prove 
their  case. 

These  are  the  major  elements  In  a  long- 
standing situation  which  has.  for  the  most 
part,  escaped  public  attention  because  of 
the  close  ties  between  the  regtilatora  and 
the  regulated,  and  because  of  the  exceed- 
ingly complicated  nature  of  commodity 
futures. 

Only  recently  have  a  few  victims  begun 
to  strike  back  by  filing  lawsuits  demanding 
repayment  of  money  they  have  lost  In  al- 
leged   price -manipulation    schemes. 

Others  have  attempted  to  break  the  mo- 
nopoly that  exchange  members  hold  over  fees 
they  receive  from  the  public  for  buying  and 
selling    futures    contracts. 

The  CEA  dates  back  to  1936.  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
in  an  effort  to  strengthen  government  regu- 
lation over  futiu^  trading  on  agricultural 
products. 

rtrruKBs  trading 
Futures  trading  involves  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  contracts  to  deliver  farm  products 
at  some  time  in  the  future.  Without  such 
trading,  prices  for  farm  products  could  be 
expected  to  drop  disastrously  at  han'est 
times  when  supplies  are  great,  and  rise  to 
astronomical  levels  when  harvest  stocks  are 
depleted  and  supplies  are  short. 

Trading  begins  when  a  farmer  offers  his 
product  for  sale,  with  delivery  to  come  at 
some  future  date.  He  wants  to  receive  the 
highest  price  possible.  At  the  other  end  Is 
the  consumer  who  wants  to  pay  the  lowest 
price  possible. 

Contracts  to  purchase  the  farmer's  product 
are  entered  Into  not  just  one.  They  are  traded 
back  and  forth,many  times  at  the  commodity 
exchanges  by  speculators  who  constantly  ap- 
praise the  going  prices  for  the  farmers  goods 
and  other  market  Influences.  When  a  specu- 
lator believes  the  price  of,  say,  wheat  will 
rise,  he  buys  contracts  to  receive  delivery  of 
wheat  In  some  future  month.  If  the  price 
does.  In  fact,  rise,  he  can  later  sell  his  fu- 
tures contract  at  a  handsome  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  the  speculator  be- 
lieves the  price  of  wheat  wlU  fall,  he  wUl  try 
to  sell  contracts  to  deliver  future  wheat  at  to- 
day's prices. 

Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  100,  statistics 
show,  the  buyer  of  a  futures  contract  does  not 
receive,  nor  does  the  seller  deliver,  the  actual 
commodity.  Most  of  the  transactions  are 
paper  ones  In  which  much  money — but  little 
produce — is  Involved.  Much  of  the  buying 
and  selling  is  the  restUt  of  traders  "specu- 
lating," or  entering  into  "hedging"  contracts 
to  protect  their  positions  In  other  contracts, 
or  engaging  in  "spreading"  or  "straddling'" 
contracts,  or  a  variety  of  other  transactions 
whose  terminology  bewUders  those  not  In- 
itiated Into  the  complex  fraternity  of  the  big 
commodity  traders. 

Despite  the  complex  nature  of  the  com- 
modities markets,  a  rapidly  Increasing  num- 
ber of  small  investors  are,  as  one  Industry 
analyst  put  it,  "stumbling  pell-mell  Into  this 
thing." 

In  1967.  for  example,  there  were  0  million 
"contracts"  traded  at  the  nation's  20  com- 
modity exchanges.  By  1972  this  had  nearly 
doubled  to  a  total  of  17.8  million  trades.  And 
the  number  Is  Increasing  at  about  20  per 
cent  a  year. 

Commodities  traded  on  the  exchanges  In- 
clude  corn,   wheat,   soybeans,   cotton,   shell 
eggs,   cattle,   pork   bellies    (uncured   bacon) 
and  a  host  of  other  products. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  futures 
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contracts  are  entered  into  each  day  In  the 
noisy  trading  pita  on  the  floors  of  tbe  Chi- 
cago Bo*nl  of  Trade,  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange,  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trad* 
and  elsewliere. 

Floor  traders  and  brokers  about  back  and 
forth  In  a  frantic  effort  to  execute  buy  and 
sell  orders  from  their  customers,  or  even 
to  pick  up  a  quick  profit  for  themselves 

EXCHAMGX    PKOBLEMS 

Problems  can  arise  at  the  exchanges  when 
a  btg  trader,  the  price  of  a  commodity  by  buy- 
ing large  quantities  In  an  attempt  to  drive 
prices  up.  or  by  large-scale  selling  to  drive 
prices  down.  It  Is  Ln  such  circumstances  that 
an  effort  to  achieve  a  "comer"  or  "squeeze" 
on  the  market  may  develop — practices  which 
are  illegal  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  de- 
tected by  the  CEA. 

The  close  ties  between  the  CEA.  represent- 
ing the^pubUc.  and  the  commodity  markets, 
representing  the  brokers  and  traders,  waa 
Illustrated  recently  Ln  Kansas  City 

The  CEA  learned  of  allegations  that  a 
group  of  promment  grain  traders  on  the 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  had  rigged  the 
wheat  futures  market  there  In  an  attempt 
to  drive  up  the  government's  wheat  export 
subsidy  at  the  time  of  last  year  s  huge  and 
unprecedented  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Such  an  action,  if  successful,  could  result 
In  substantial  benefits  to  large  grain  export- 
ing firms  which  receive  the  subsidies. 

CaldweU  acknowledged  the  CEA  turned  the 
Informatton  on  alleged  rigging  over  to  the 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  It  reported. 
after  an  Inquiry,  that  there  was  "no  basts  for 
complaint." 

The  board  and  Its  investigating  commit- 
tees are  made  up  of  the  commodity  traders. 
Because  the  case  could  Involve  Influential 
members  of  the  board  of  trade.  Caldwell 
agreed  the  CEAs  action,  in  effect,  may  have 
amounted  to  a  request  that  possible  wrong- 
doers Investigate  themselves. 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  the  CKA  is 
continuing  its  own  investlgaUon  in  the  caae. 

MAJOa   PmOBLXM 

CKA  administrator  Caldwell's  first  major 
problem  in  policing  the  burgeoning  industry 
came  in  1964  with  the  exposure  of  Ttao 
DeangelU's  spectacular  scheme  to  comer  the 
soybean  oU  and  cottonseed  oU  markets. 

Deangells  also  had  obUlned  mUllona  of 
doUars  in  loans,  using  non-existent  stocks  of 
salad  oils  as  collateral. 

A  Senate  investigating  committee  that 
probed  the  case  concluded  the  schemes  had 
been  made  possible  In  part  by  a  relucUnce 
of  the  CEA  to  fuUy  Investigate  the  trade 
practices  of  Deangella  and  others  engaged  Id 
salad  oU  futures  trading. 

Bven  now.  CaldweU  contends  the  CKA 
could  not  have  prevented  the  $150  million 
Deangells  swindle  that  affected  more  than 
50  of  the  moat  respected  banks,  brokerage 
houses   and    trading   companies   In   the   V3 

General  Nathan  Koasack.  the  Inspector 
general  later  issued  a  report  criticizing  CEA's 
handling  of  the  case  The  report  has  never 
been  made  pubUc  and  CaldweU  refused  a 
request  for  a  copy  Neither  would  he  talk 
about  Its  contents. 

Inspector  General  Nathaniel  Kossack  said 
he  would  not  produce  a  copy  of  the  report 
because  the  Agriculture  Department  takes 
the  position  his  reports  are  Internal  advl- 
aorlea  to  agency  heads  and  exempt  from 
mandatory  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  But  he  said  there  Is  legally 
nothing  to  prevent  CaldweU  from  releasing 
or  discussing  the  report. 

It  was  the  Deangells  caae  that  prompted 
the  investigation  by  the  OAO.  In  July.  1966. 
the  investigators  blasted  the  CEA  for  not 
doing  an  adequate  Job  of  ferreting  out 
abuses  in  futures  trading  which  then  totaled 
•40  bUllon  a  year 


Today,  the  volume  of  trading  la  more  than 
three  times  what  it  waa  In  1990 

But  by  any  standard  of  relative  measure- 
ment, the  CKA  actually  has  fallen  behind 
m  the  seven  years  since  the  OAO  recom- 
mended tougher  enforcement  And  whUe 
there  have  been  some  meager  additions  to 
the  CEA  staff  in  the  Interveoing  years,  the 
agency  has  been  virtually  submerged  by  the 
growth  of  the  industry  it  regulates  and  by 
the  added  responsibilities  Congress  haa 
given  It. 

In  1971,  for  example,  the  CEA  had  to 
process  some  876  000  reports  fUed  by  trading 
companies — nearly  3.000  each  market  day 

Because  the  CEA  has  done  UtUe  to  correct 
Its  faults  since  the  GAO  issued  Its  report, 
the  findings  of  the  OAO  study  are  Important 
In  assessing  CEA  activities  today. 

STTLL   NO   PBOBC 

The  GAO  found  that  CEA  was  not  making 
a  sufficient  number  of  over-aU  InvestlgaUona 
of  the  major  regulated  commodities— a  study 
of  the  sale  of  soybean  oil  futures,  for  ex- 
ample, to  uncover  abusive  trading  pracUces. 
At  that  time,  the  CEA  had  never  Investigated 
the  soybean,  soybean  oU  and  soybean  meal 
futures  which  then  had  a  total  annual  trad- 
ed volume  of  136  5  blUlon. 

There  stlU  has  not  been  an  overall  investi- 
gation   to   see    If   soybean    trading    is    being 
operated    honesUy.    because.    CaldweU    says 
"It  would  tie  up  our  whole  staff  for  a  year  • 

In  these  cases,  complaints  usuaUy  were 
Issued.  However,  the  CKA  then  faUed  to  per- 
form foUow-up  inveetigatlona  to  determine 
whether  the  abuses  had  been  correct«d  the 
report  said. 

The  GAO  decided  to  conduct  its  own  mar- 
ket InvestlgaUon  at  one  major  exchange 
and  during  a  three-month  period  tiirned  up 
47  cases  of  "questionable  trading  pracUcea " 
In  the  sale  of  wheat  and  flaxseed  futures. 

Informed  of  these  findings,  the  CKA  In- 
vestigated and  found  fictitious  and  non- 
competitive sales  to  have  occurred.  A  com- 
mission merchant  firm  was  put  on  proba- 
Uon  and  two  of  its  ofllclals  were  denied  trad- 
ing prlvuegaa  at  the  exchange  for  ao  and 
30  days. 

Caldwell  then,  as  now.  insisted  his  agency 
could  not  conduct  comprehensive  market 
probes  with  the  manpower  It  had.  But  the 
GAO  firmly  rejected  thU  argument,  stating 
that  the  regulatory  agency  "can  not  limit  its 
responsibility  to  properly  poUce  trade  prac- 
tices on  contract  markets  merely  because 
additional  manpower  and  funds  may  have 
to  be  requested  and  obUlned  for  this  our- 
poee."  "^ 

CaldweU  pleaded  In  1965  that  he  could  not 
do  a  useful  trade-practice  InvestlgaUon  un- 
less he  could  take  the  time  to  study  the  thou- 
sands of  trading  transactions  Involving  a 
particular   commodity   for   an   entire   week. 

Again  the  OAO  disagreed,  noting  that  a 
CEA  study  of  only  part  of  the  transactions 
during  a  single  days  trading  in  wheat  fu- 
tures had  turned  up  violations  that  resulted 
in  filing  of  complaints   against    ll   persona. 

LIlfmrD    BTtTDDCS 

Now.  CaldweU  says  the  CKA  has  decided 
to  abandon  the  orer-aU  trade-practice  in- 
vestigations In  favor  of  some  limited  probes 
of  trading  by  Individual  firms.  Even  one 
market-wide  InvestlgaUon.  said  CaldweU 
would  "overwhelm"  his  agency  in  the  c\ir- 
rent  era  of  high -volume  commodity  trading 

The  OAO  also  reported  In  19«»  that  the 
CKA  did  not  review,  on  a  periodic  basis,  the 
records  of  the  commodity  exchanges  and 
thus  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  tro 
exchanges  were  enforcing  their  own  rules 
doslgnad  to  prevent  illegal  and  unethical 
practloea  by  exchange   members. 

This  "faUure"  by  the  CEA  to  inspect  re- 
cords and  check  on  the  adequacy  of  punish- 
ment of  violators  by  the  exchanges,  said  the 


GAO.  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  CKA'a 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  (Community  Exchange)   Act." 

Caldwell.  In  two  Interviews,  expressed  little 
concern  about  the  exchanges'  handling  of 
these  matters,  saying  he  U  all  for  self-poUc- 
Ing  '  by  the  exchanges. 

One  at  tbe  most  8«rlous  shortcomings  of 
the  CKA,  according  to  the  congressional 
agency,  was  Its  faUure  to  evaluate  the  effect 
on  futures  prices  of  "floor  trading."  where 
a  trader  on  a  commodity  exchange  Is  permit- 
tad  to  buy  and  leU  not  only  for  his  custom- 
ers, but  for  blmaell. 

""SPBC14I.    AOViU«TAGKS" 

The  OAO  pointed  out  that  professional 
floor  traders,  because  of  their  special  knowl- 
edge and  constant  presence  In  the  exchange, 
enjoy  special  advantages"  over  the  rest  of 
the  trading  public.  The  agency  said  this 
opens  the  door  for  such  abuses  aa  the  floor 
trader  obUlnlng  more  favorable  deaU  for 
himself  than  for  his  customers 

Thus,  said  the  GAO.  the  CKA  should  in- 
vesugate  floor  trading  to  see  whether  the 
practice  should  be  curtailed  as  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  haa  done  with 
regard  to  brokers  at  the  regiilated  stock  ex- 
changes. 

CEA  chief  CaldweU  admits  "floor  trading 
Ing"",  could  result  In  serious  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est, where  the  trader  might  substitute  his 
own  unprofitable  trades  for  a  customer's 
profiUble  ones  He  also  admits  the  CEA  haa 
done  UtUe  to  regulate  this  activity. 

But  Caldwell  said  he  considers  any  such 
Investigation  "low  priority. '•  He  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  ask  Congress  for  funds  to 
carry  out  such  studies. 

DISrtJTXS    CALDWELL 

Caldwell's  lack  of  concern  about  the  prob- 
lem was  disputed  by  a  Chicago  lawyer  who 
for  30  years  was  a  trader  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Chicago  MercantUe  Exchange.  He  said  of  the 
fioor   traders: 

"If  a  fellow  handles  a  customer's  orders — 
say  you  wanted  me  to  buy  some  (hog)  bellies 
for  you— I  should  not  be  aUowed  to  trade 
for  myself.  All  sorts  of  things  can  happen 
You  lay  yourself  open  to  all  aorta  of  hanky- 
panky  " 

And  William  Phelan.  who  heads  the  Mer- 
cantile Exchange's  IS-member  Investigations 
staff,  aknowledged:  "There's  an  unbelievable 
temptation.  If  the  trader  sees  that  his  own 
account  shows  a  loss  and  the  customer's 
account  shows  a  profit."" 

Thx   Job   Thtt    PEaroRU 

Washinoton,  DC  -"The  naUon's  commod- 
ity exchanges — where  future  crope  of  grain 
are  traded,  where  young  cattle  and  hogs  stUl 
on  the  farm  are  bought  and  sold,  and  where 
fortunes  can  be  won  or  lost  In  an  Instant — 
are  a  complex  outgrowth  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  ag- 
rtcultural  products. 

UntU  the  development  of  the  commodi- 
ties marketa  In  the  mld-l800"s.  trading  in 
grains,  partlctilarly.  waa  chaoUc,  as  com, 
wheat  and  oats  would  pour  Into  Chicago, 
ni.,  at  harvest  time  This  created  a  glut,  re- 
siUttng  In  low  prices  for  farmers  and  the 
dumping  of  bargeloada  of  grain  into  Lake 
Michigan. 

At  other  Omes  of  year,  the  situation  waa 
the  opposite.  Grain  stocks  were  depleted,  and 
demand  drove  prices  skyhlgh. 

Today,  the  main  business  at  the  30  com- 
modity exchanges  in  the  XJB.  Is  the  trading 
of  "commodity  futures'" —  contracts  tor  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  future  farm  products. 
Selling  crope  and  livestock  in  advance,  at 
definite  prices,  helps  stabUlze  prices  and 
provides  a  more  even  flow  of  products  to 
market. 

Commodity  exchanges  often  go  by  the 
name  of  "Board  of  Trade'"  or  "MercantUs 
Exchange""  They  are  located  In  Chicago. 
Kansas   aty.  Mo,  New  York.  N.Y..  Mlnne- 
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apolls.  Minn,  and  a  number  of  other  key 
shipping  and  port  cltlea. 

The  futures  trading  Is  conducted  In  trad- 
ing "pita"  on  the  floors  of  the  exchanges,  by 
commodity  brokers  and  floor  traders  who 
have  purchased  a  membership  at  the  ex- 
change. They  buy  and  sell  commodity  fu- 
tures contracts  for  their  customers,  ranging 
from  giant  grain  companies  down  to  the  or- 
dinary smaUtlme  investor,  or  for  themselves 
When  acUng  for  ctiatomers,  they  are  paid 
oomxnlsslons  for  their  services 

The  exchanges  operate  under  a  two-part 
system  of  regulation — the  federal  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  passed  by  Congress  In 
1936,  and  the  exchangee'  own  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  an  out- 
growth of  the  earlier  Grain  Putiires  Act  of 
1923.  Is  administered  by  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority,  an  agency  of  the  UB.  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiu'e.  The  CEA  has  head- 
quarters In  Washington,  DC.,  and  reglonsJ 
offices  at  major  exchange  cities.  Alex  C. 
Caldwell  has  been  administrator  of  CEA  for 
the  past  13  years. 

Purpose  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 
said  Congress  at  the  Ume  of  Its  passage,  '"Is 
to  Insure  fair  practice  and  honest  dealing 
on  the  oonuDodlty  exchanges  and  to  provide 
a  measure  of  control  over  those  forms  of 
speculative  activity  which  too  often  demoral- 
ize the  marketa  to  the  Injxiry  of  producers 
and  consumers  and  the  exchanges  them- 
selves." 

A  prime  re^jonstblllty  of  the  CEA  Is  to  en- 
force the  act  and  to  guard  against  price 
manipulation  and  other  Illegal  market  ac- 
tivities In  which  a  trader  or  group  of  traders 
tries  to  unlawfuUy  "oomer"  or  "squeeze" 
the  market  in  a  particular  commodity  and 
thereby  influence  the  price  In  their  favor. 

The  line  between  such  lawful  tradlivg  prac- 
tices as  "hedging.""  "spreading,""  and  "strad- 
dling'" and  unlawful  manipulation  Is  not  al- 
ways a  distinct  one.  It  p>ose6  problems  for 
government    regiUators    and    the   courts. 

The  CEA  also  has  responsibility  under  the 
act  for  designating  exchanges  as  lawful  con- 
tract markets  where  futures  trading  may  be 
carried  on,  for  registering  commodity  broker- 
age firms  and  floor  traders,  for  setting  mini- 
mum fln&nclal  requirements  for  the  trading 
houses,  for  protecting  customers'  funds 
through  surprise  audits  and  other  means, 
and  for  dealing  with  violators  through  nego- 
tiation, administrative  complaint  or  crimi- 
nal prosecuUon.  Penalties  may  Include  ceasc- 
and  desist  orders,  temporary  or  permanent 
loss  of  trading  prlvUeges.  fines  or  prison 
sentences. 

The  voJume  of  futures  trading  regulated 
by  the  CEA  has  grown  steadily.  Fifteen  mU- 
llon  or  more  futures  contracts  are  expected 
to  be  transacted  this  year  with  a  total  value 
of  8200  bUllon — triple  the  figure  of  Just  seven 
years  ago. 

In  the  same  period  of  time,  the  size  of  the 
CEA  staff  has  remained  essentially  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of  a  few 
employes  when  Congress  gave  the  agency 
more  responsibilities  In  1968 

The  General  Aooounting  Office,  which 
found  In  1965  that  the  CEA  was  doing  an 
Inadequate  Job  of  regulation,  recommended 
that  Caldwell  seek  more  funds  and  person- 
nel— an  tmusual  recommendation  from  the 
cost-conscious  congressional  watchdog 
agency. 

The  CEA  operates  on  an  annual  budget 
of  %2.9  million,  and  has  about  170  employes 
It  must  audit  the  activities  of  some  571  rep- 
istered  brokerage  firms  and  about  1.300  floor 
brokers. 

(From  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Feb.  19.  1973] 

Ten-Cxnt  Ribt  in  Egos  Ttro  to  "Ricoino'" 

(By  George  Anthan  and  James  Rlsser) 

Chicago.  Ill — An  alleged  price  rigging  of 

the  egg  futures  market  in  Chicago  In  1970 


oontlnuod  undetected  for  nearly  a  year  and 
boosted  the  superniajkei  price  of  eggs  by  ae 
much  as  10  cents  a  dozen.  The  Register  has 
learned. 

In  another  price  manipulation  case— this 
one  Involving  a  giant  grain  company's  un- 
lawful control  of  the  wheat  nxarket  In  1963 — 
the  Arm  got  off  without  any  penalty  o'^her 
than  a  meaningless  probation  pert;xl. 

MANZPtTLjlTKJN  POTENTIAL 

The  two  Incidents  lllustrat/e  the  enormous 
potential  for  manipulation  and  other  frauds 
In  the  nation's  conunodlty  markets,  and  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Oommodlty  Exchange  Au- 
thority (CEA)  often  moves  slowly  and  tim- 
idly against  violators. 

The  federal  law  governing  the  commodity 
markets.  a.s  well  as  the  publications  of  the 
CEA,  stress  that  future  trading  is  particu- 
larly '"suscepUble  to  speculation,  manipula- 
tion and  control." 

Attempts  by  Individuals  or  a  group  of  con- 
spirators to  artlflclaUy  raise  or  depress  the 
price  of  foodstuffs  traded  on  the  exchangee 
wlU,  if  aUowed  to  go  imchecked,  be  "detri- 
mental to  the  producer  (farmer)  or  the  con- 
sumer and  the  persons  handUng  commodl- 
Ues,"  the  law  warns. 

Yet  a  former  high  official  of  the  Chicago 
MeroantUe  Exchange  estimates  privately 
that  for  every  price  manipulation  case  pros- 
ecuted by  the  CEA,  eight  or  nine  other  price 
riggings  go  undiscovered. 

When  the  CEA  does  move  In,  it  does  so 
slowly.  A  Chicago  lawyer  familiar  with  the 
Inside  workings  of  the  commodity  markets 
said,  "A  regulatory  agency  like  the  CKA 
should  be  able  to  move  with  Ughtnlng  speed. 
But  they  drag  the  cases  out  and  then  Un- 
pose  relatively  meaningless  punishment." 

DEFEND    EECtTLATION 

CEA  and  trading  industry  officials  de- 
fended the  level  of  government  regulation 
In  Interviews  with  The  Register,  but  they 
could  provide  no  firm  assurance  that  most 
price  manipulations  are  detected. 

The  General  AccounUng  Office  (GAO)  more 
than  seven  years  ago  sharply  criticized  the 
CEA  for  lack  of  adequate  regulation,  saying 
In  a  1965  report  that  the  number  of  Investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  agency  was  "not 
sufficient  to  disclose  and  discourage  abusive 
trading  practices."'  The  GAO,  noting  the 
growing  size  of  the  commodity  marketa,  rec- 
ommended a  major  step-up  in  regulatory  ac- 
tivity, not  necessarily  to  detect  and  stop  every 
attempted  manipulation  but  to  provide  at 
least  a  higher  level  of  deterrence. 

Ironically,  the  number  of  market  manipu- 
lations alleged  by  the  CEA  has  declined  dur- 
ing a  period  of  time  In  which  commodity- 
futures  trading  has  quadrupled  In  volume. 

In  the  1950s,  the  CEA  filed  14  complaints 
charging  traders  with  prlce-rlgglng.  But  In 
the  19608.  under  the  new  leadership  of  CEA 
Administrator  Alex  C.  Caldwell,  only  six  such 
cases  were  filed. 

The  former  mercantUe  exchange  official 
who  contends  prlce-rlgglngs  ore  not  caught 
said  the  CEA  office  In  Chicago  "has  only  two 
or  three  p>eople  who  reaUy  understand  what's 
going  on  and  what's  Involved  In  commodity 
trading.  The  CEA  staff  Is  good  on  bookkeep- 
ing things  like  the  proper  segregation  of 
customers  funds  from  the  funds  of  the  brok- 
erage houses,  but  they  are  deficient  on  stop- 
ping manipulation." 

CaUClAL  OPERATION 

The  Chicago  operation  of  the  CKA  is  par- 
ticularly crucial  because  80  per  cent  of  all 
commodity  futures  trading  takes  place  at  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chicago 
MercantUe  Exchange. 

It  was  in  Chicago  that  the  egg  and  wheat 
manipulation  cases  arose. 

In  May  1970,  a  group  of  people  who  had 
Invested  In  the  commodity  market  filed  suit 
In  US.  District  Court  In  Chicago  against 
the  mercantUe  exchange,  charging  they  had 


lost  money  because  of  a  manipulation  of  the 
March,  1970,  egg  futures  market. 

They  alleged  that  a  group  of  unknown  con- 
spirators had  forced  them  to  sell,  at  arU- 
flclally  depressed  prices,  contract*  they  held 
for  the  purchase  of  eggs  The  exrhar.ze  offi- 
cials, In  an  effort  to  stop  the  g'u.sf>ect©d 
manipulation,  actually  contributed  io  the 
plaintiffs"  losses  by  giving  adva.ice  notice  V: 
officials  of  big  brokerage  houses  "aho  served 
on  the  exchange's  business  conduct  commit- 
tee, the  complaint  al.eged 

ThK  lawsuit  asks  for  damages  of  $2  mlUlon, 
claiming  that  is  the  actual  loss  suffered  by 
the  plaintiffs  and  other*  who  were  hurt  by 
the  scheme 

In  October,  1970,  another  dvll  suit  was 
filed  by  a  different  group  of  egg  producers  and 
conunodlty  traders.  aUeglng  a  price  manip- 
ulation of  the  September.  1970,  egg  futures 
market. 

The  second  ca.se  charged  the  plaintiffs  had 
lost  $835,000  becaiise  Tyaon  Poods.  Inc  .  o: 
Sprlngdale,  Ark.,  and  other  defendants — in- 
cluding some  major  brokerage  houses — took 
part  in  an  Ulegal  plan  to  maintain  "a  false. 
fraudulent  and  Inflated  price  In  egg  futures.' 

BOUGHT    OONTRACTS 

The  defendants  bought  up  hundreds  of 
contracts  In  eggs  futiuw  (a  contract  equals 
23,500  dozen)  and  drove  the  wholesale  price 
of  eggs  up  to  a  season's  high  of  48  cec'..s  a 
dozen,  forcing  the  plaintiffs  to  pay  arti&ciaUy 
high  prices  In  order  to  fiUflU  their  own  con- 
tracts to  seU  eggs,  the  suit  charged 

Despite  the  warning  signals  raised  by  the 
two  private  lawsuits,  it  was  two  years  later — 
October,  1972 — before  the  CEA  f.led  a  com- 
plaint against  Tyson  Foods  and  others,  charg- 
ing them  with  manipulation  of  the  1970  egg 
futures  market. 

The  aUegatlons  of  that  government  com- 
plaint are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the 
second  civil  suit  filed  two  years  before. 

Private  lawyers  involved  Ln  the  cases  said 
CEA  investlgaters  did  not  find  out  about 
the  case  on  their  own,  but  got  most  of  their 
informaUon  fnxn  the  filing  of  the  private 
suits. 

CEA  administrator  CaldweU  Ba3rs.  however. 
that  his  Chicago  staff  was  Into  the  case  as 
early  as  September.  1970,  checking  on  oom- 
plalnts  of  an  egg  market  ""squeeze,"  through 
Its  ■"regular  surveillance  process."  But  CKA 
referred  the  situation  to  officials  of  the  Chi- 
cago MercantUe  Exchange  and  took  no  fur- 
ther action  for  two  years. 

This  was  fruitless,  according  to  the  alle- 
gations of  the  first  clvU  suit,  because  ex- 
change officials  charged  with  intentions  were 
connected  with  firms  trading  in  egg  futures. 

'"CX>1CPLKX     nxLD" 

As  for  the  two-year  delay  In  the  filing 
of  the  CEA  complaint.  CaldweU  said  "This  is 
a  complex  field.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
the  evidence  for  prosecution."  Tbe  case  Is 
stUl  pending. 

Veteran  observers  of  the  commodities 
markets  acknowledge  the  alleged  egg  price 
manipulations  may  have  cost  consumers  and 
farmers  mlUlons  of  dollars. 

Harry  Fortes,  the  lawyer  who  filed  the  clvU 
suit  against  Tyson  Foods,  says  the  manipu- 
lation had  an  Impact  on  the  retaU  price  of 
eggs  because  It  lasted  for  some  time.  It  also 
hurt  egg  farmers,  he  sa\-s:  "The  guy  In  the 
country  with  eggs  says.  Heck,  futures  are  up 
to  47  cents.  I'm  not  going  to  seU  for  less.' 
Then  later,  the  price  collapses,  eggs  are 
dumped,    and    the    producer    gets    hurt." 

William  Phelan.  who  heads  the  Depart- 
ment of  Audits  and  Investigations  at  the  500- 
member  Chicago  MercantUe  Exchange,  said 
In  an  Interview  at  his  Chicago  office  that  the 
alleged  egg  manipulation  was  hard  to  detect 
because  "there  was  a  consort  of  Interests  in- 
volved, and  lt"s  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
police." 

It  is  tricky  to  keep  track  of  the  trading 
positions  of  all  traders  and  to  discover  if  a 
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group  of  related  trmders  la  putting  togelber 
a  manipulation  effort,  he  said. 

"SICNinCANT  EmcT" 

"Theae  people  did  it  for  a  year  running," 
sakl  Pbelan.  It  definitely  had  an  effect  on 
the  price  of  eggs — a  slgolflcant  effect." 

The  impact  on  the  retail  cost  of  eggs  was 
to  raise  the  price  by  as  much  aa  10  cents  a 
doaen.  he  estimated. 

A  former  exchange  official  said  the  CEA 
could  guard  against  such  manipulation  bet- 
ter by  hiring  more  people  and  by  keeping  a 
more    direct   day-to-day    watch   on    trading. 

•It  U  parUy  a  matter  of  Just  being  there 
and  observing  what's  going  on,"  he  said.  "The 
CEA  should  have  a  man  on  the  floor  to  watch 
the  trading,  to  listen  to  rumors.  There  are  al- 
ways people  that  are  hurt  and  will  spill  their 
guts." 

[From  the  Des  Molnea  Register.  Feb.  20,  1673] 

"A  Suu»  ON  WaisT "  Fo«  Caxoux.  Inc. 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff  and  Oeorge  Anthan) 
Washtngton.  DC. — CargUl.  Inc..  one  of  the 
nations     largest     grain      companies,      has 
emerged  from  a  major  wheat-price  manipu- 
lation case  with  what  federal  officials  them- 
selves concede  was  "only  a  slap  on  the  wrist." 
A  D.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled 
that  CargUl  was  guilty  of  an  illegal  "squeeze" 
of  the    1963   wheat-futures  market   in  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  causing  prlcos  to  rise  to  artificial 
levels. 

But  the  D-S.  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority (CEA).  after  a  deUy  of  7Vi  years. 
Qnally  imposed  its  penalty — a  two-year 
probation  for  the  company  and  some  top 
officers. 

CarglU  thus  continued  to  enjoy  trading 
privileges  at  the  nation's  commodltlea  ex- 
chanjjes. 

CEA  Director  Alex  C.  Caldwell  admitted 
to  The  Register  that  the  probation  given  to 
CargUl  was.  "in  effect,  no  sanction." 

CaldweU  said  he  recommended  the  com- 
pany be  barred  for  90  days  from  trading  in 
commodities,  but  be  said  the  former  CEA 
Judicial  officer  who  levied  the  penalty  against 
CargUl   "wasn't  a  tough  sanctions  man." 

CaldweU's  Judgment  Is  disputed,  however, 
by  the  now-retired  Judicial  officer.  Thomas 
Flavin,  who  hinted  that  the  US.  Agriculture 
Department  has  an  unofficial  poUcy  of  going 
easy  on  large  grain  traders  who  violate  the 
commodities  law 

Flavin  said  he  was  not  overtly  pressured, 
and  added.  "I  made  the  decision  on  the 
CargUl  case  by  myself." 

But  he  said  be  imposed  the  light  penalty 
"with  the  knowledge  that  no  secretary  of 
agriculture  has  ever  penalized  a  big  trader 
by  barring  him  from  trading." 

Al-TSKMSTIVZ    TO    riKS 

Flavin  continued.  "To  do  otherwise  would 
have  put  them  i CarglU)  out  of  business 
because  if  they  had  been  barred  from  trad- 
ing, it  would  have  been  worse  than  a  tb- 
.^lUllon  fine  " 

Caldwell  describes  the  CarglU  situation  as 
one  of  the  meet  important  market  manipula- 
tion cases  brought  by  his  agency. 

But  the  case,  which  began  In  1963.  also  is 
cited  by  CEA  critics  as  an  example  of  slow 
regulatory  action,  as  well  as  weak  punlsb- 
xnen'.. 

It  started  when  the  CEA  filed  a  formal 
complaint  in  June,  1964.  charging  the  big 
?rain  firm  with  a  massive  manipulation  of 
the  May.  1963.  wheat-futures  market  on  the 
Chrago  Board  of  Trade. 

CEA  records  show  that  hearings  on  the 
agency's  complaint  were  concluded  In  No- 
vember, 1966.  and  that  It  was  almost  four 
years  later  before  the  CEA  Judicial  officer's 
ruling  las  handed  down.  Then,  there  was 
delay  after  delay  as  the  company  appealed 
to  tho  courts 

It    was    December.    !971.    before    the    US 
Court  of  Appeals  finally  ruled  that  CarglU's 


control  of  wheat-futures  contracts  represent- 
ing two  mUllon  bushels,  only  15  minutes  be- 
fore trading  In  May.  1963  wheat  futures 
closed,  constituted  a  market  manipulation. 
This  was  because  the  court  said.  CargUl 
at  this  point  controlled.  Just  about  all  the 
avaUable  grain  Therefore,  traders  and  spec- 
ulators who  earlier  had  agreed  to  deliver 
grain  at  a  certain  time  were  faced  with  hav- 
ing to  pay  artificially  high  prices  In  order 
to  meet  their  obligations. 

A«TmCIAI.    PEICX 

The  court  held  that  CargUl  "exacted  an 
artificially  high  price"  from  those  who  had 
agreed  to  fulfill  the  firm's  futures  contracts. 

Also,  the  court  ruled  that  the  "squeeee  was 
Intentionally  brought  by  and  exploited  by" 
CarglU. 

Such  manipulation  Interferes  with  "basic 
supply  and  demand  factors"  which  should 
govern  the  grain  markets,  said  the  court. 

Such  an  action,  the  court  continued,  "pre- 
vents the  futures  market  from  performing  its 
basic  economic  function  and  hence  dimin- 
ishes its  utility  to  those  members  of  the 
trade  and  general  public  who  rely  on  its  basic 
purposes." 

When  a  buyer  of  futures  contracts  succeeds 
m  manipulating  the  market,  he  can  force 
holders  of  sale  contracts  to  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations "at  a  price  which  he  dicutes.  which 
of  course  Is  as  high  as  he  can  prudently 
make  it."  said  the  decision. 

CarglU "s  plea  that  it  was  simply  exercising 
good  business  Judgment  was  rejected  by  the 
coiirt  which  said.  "'CarglU  was  no  novice  In 
futures  trading  and  knew  of  market  condi- 
tions which  could  cause  a  squeeze."" 

CUUllS    CAaCIIX    HAD    tNrOBMATION 

The  company,  said  the  court,  "possessed 
a  very  valuable  piece  of  Information  un- 
known to  the  trade  at  large,  namely,  that  it 
owned  practically  all  the  wheat  avaUable  for 
delivery  .  CargUl  knew  exactly  what  was 
going  on."* 

Despite  the  court's  Judgment  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  situation,  CargUl  was  given  no 
punishment  by  t»  e  CEA  other  than  the  two- 
year  probation. 

This  light  penalty  was  levied  by  former 
CEA  Judicial  officer  Flavin  and  affirmed  by 
the  court,  "because  of  the  undue  protrac- 
tions of  the  proceedings,  not  due  to  any  fault 
of"  CargUl. 

Flavin  had  found  that  the  offense  deserved 
punishment  of  CargUl  and  four  of  its  top  of- 
ficers by  denyUig  the  firm  and  the  officers 
trading  prlvUeges  on  aU  federaUy-regulated 
commodity  exchanges  for  three  months. 

But  Flavin  then  suspended  the  punish- 
ment and  put  the  firm  and  the  officers  on 
probation  for  two  years,  saying  that  if  the 
law  was  violated  again  during  that  time,  the 
punishment  might  be  re-Imposed. 

•"I"m  not  sure  we  had  a  legal  right  to  sus- 
pend the  penalty.""  Flavin  has  'old  The  Ree- 
Uter.  " 

However,  referring  to  the  CEA"s  traditional 
stance  in  sanctions.  Flavin  added.  ""We  did 
It  (suspended  penalties)  all  the  time.""  He 
said  It  was  the  only  practical  way  for  the 
CEA  to  find  a  violator  guUty  and  stUl  not 
"■virtually  put  him  out  of  business." 

NO  CHALXJCNCX 

FUvln  explained  that  although  there  may 
be  no  legal  right  to  suspend  the  penalties 
for  big  traders.  "It  U  apparent  that  these 
companies  wont  come  Into  court  and  chal- 
lenge It  by  saying.  "You've  been  too  soft  on 
me  You  should  have  put  me  out  of  busi- 
ness "  " 

Caldwell  says  Flavin's  successor.  Donald 
Campbell.  Is  expected  to  take  a  tougher  stand 
on  penalties  for  violators  in  the  future 

Caldwell  also  took  Issue  with  the  court's 
statement  about  delays  In  the  CarglU  case 
not  being  the  company's  fault. 

""There  was  every  legal  maneuver  possible 
by  CarglU  to  drag  It  out,""  he  said. 


Flavin  said  some  of  the  delay  in  the  CarglU 
case  was  because  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture did  not  appeal  a  precedent-setting 
"bad  decision"  in  the  6th  UB.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  involving  Volkart  Brothers,  a  big 
cotton  trader. 

Flavin  said  there  were  two  ways  the  Agri- 
culture Department  could  have  dealt  with  the 
adverse  r\Ulng  In  the  Volkart  case — appeal  It 
to  the  US.  Supreme  Court  where  he  said  It 
most  likely  would  have  been  reversed,  or  is- 
sue a  statement  deploring  the  circuit  court 
decision  and  announcing  thkt  the  department 
would  not  be  bound  by  it.  But  the  depart- 
ment did  neither. 

"Everyone  agreed  It  was  a  bad  decision,  but 
the  cotton  Industry  didn't  want  It  ap|>ealed, 
and  they  managed  to  put  together  the  politi- 
cal power  to  keep  the  solicitor  general  from 
appealing  It  and  to  keep  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture from  making  a  statement  that  It  was 
bad  law  and  that  we  shouldn't  be  bound  by 
It,"  Flavin  said. 

WANTED  TO  APPEAL  COTTON  RULING 

He  continued:  "I  wanted  it  appealed,  but 
as  long  as  It  wasnt  appealed.  CarglU  had 
some  basis  for  contending  that  what  they  had 
done  was  not  a  violation  of  the  law  because  It 
wasn't  anything  that  the  VoUiart  Brothers 
hadn't  done.  That  was  also  one  of  the  miti- 
gating circumstances  In  the  CarglU  case." 

Flavin  emphasized,  ""There  wasn"t  any 
hanky-panky  on  the  CargUl  case  I  was  Just 
burled  under  work  with  this  and  several 
other  big  cases,  and  In  the  middle  of  It  they 
took  my  executive  assistant  away  from  me 
and  made  him  a  hearing  examiner,  and  It 
was  a  year  before  I  got  him  replaced."" 

The  US.  Supreme  Court,  in  refusing  last 
spring  to  review  the  circuit  court"s  nUlng  in 
the  CargUl  case,  in  effect  overturned  the 
Volkart  Brothers  ruling  and  imposed  a  more 
strict  standard  against  price  manipulation 
attempts. 

One  of  the  CargUl  officers  put  on  probation 
was  Walter  B  Saunders,  a  vice-president, 
who  testified  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee last  September  that  he  did  not  know  If 
he  was  still  on  probation 

Saunders  was  before  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  Cargurs  role  in  the  spectacular 
sale  of  US.  wheat  to  Russia  last  year 

CarglU  sold  some  two  mUllon  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  Russians,  under  conditions 
which  permitted  CargUl,  Continental  Grain 
Co.  and  others  to  collect  relatively  high  U.S. 
government  subsidies  on  the  sale. 

Representative  John  Melchcr  (Dem.. 
Mont.)  pointed  out  to  Saunders  that  his  two- 
year  probation  period  from  the  wheat  futures 
manipulation  case  had  ended  a  month  ear- 
lier, in  August,  1972. 

"I  was  amazed,"  Melcher  told  Saunders, 
"that  you  did  not  seem  to  know  when  the 
probationary  period  ended  .  .  .". 

Lrm-E     STIGMA 

"There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a 
stigma  attached  to  thU  ruling  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Flavin.  Indeed,  there  Is  very  little  pen- 
alty involved  since  you  are  not  aware  when 
the  probationary  period  ended."  said  Melcher 

The  congressman,  who  was  concerned  over 
evidence  that  the  Agriculture  Department 
gave  advance  tips  to  CargUl  and  some  other 
big  grain  firms  about  pending  changes  in  the 
government  wheat-export  subsidy,  also  noted 
that  at  the  time  CargUl  was  on  probation. 
the  White  House  hired  the  firm's  vice-presi- 
dent for  public  affairs.  William  R  Pearce,  to 
be  a  special  foreign  trade  adviser  to  President 
NUon. 

Melcher  also  pointed  out  that  CargUl  has 
used  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of  Mudge, 
Rose.  Outhrle  and  .Mexander  as  Its  attorneys 
m  various  legal  matters.  Former  UB.  Atty. 
Oen.  John  Mitchell  Is  a  member  of  the  firm, 
and  Mr.  Nixon  was  a  partner  there  before 
he  was  elected  president  In  1988 

The  wheat  manipulation  case.  In  which 
CargUl  drove  the  price  of  wheat  futures  up 
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to  (2.28  a  bushel,  marked  the  fourth  time 
the  Minneapolis,  Minn. -based  firm  has  been 
In  formal  trouble  with  the  CEA  since  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  was  passed  In  1936. 

Three  of  the  cases  involved  alleged  market 
manipulations,  and  one  was  a  charge  that 
CarglU  and  its  Canadian  subsidiary  engaged 
In  a  series  of  bookkeeping  maneuvers  which 
permitted  CargUl  to  Ulegally  hold  large 
amounts  of  oats  futures  contracts. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  cases.  CarglU  was  pro- 
hibited from  trading  on  any  reg\Uat«d  com- 
modity market  for  several  years. 

■DNUStJALLT    LENIENT 

Examination  of  past  CEA  manipulation 
charges  indicates  that  CarglU's  recent  two- 
year  probation  was  unusually  lenient. 

In  the  past,  firms  and  their  officers  have 
been  barred  from  trading  for  three  months, 
six  months,  often  for  an  entire  year,  as  the 
result  of  price-fixing  schemes;  Criminal  pen- 
alties rarely  are  used  although  In  one  1946 
case  a  firm  was  fined  $25,000  and  each  of  its 
officers  91,000. 

The  stlffest  penalties,  such  as  the  six- 
month  or  one-year  suspensions,  came  in  the 
1940b  and  1950s.  Since  CaldweU's  reign  began 
In  1960,  the  toughest  jjenalty  for  prloe-rlg- 
ging  has  been  a  90-day  suspension,  but  the 
more  frequent  penalty  has  been  a  20-  or  30- 
day  suspension,  or  simply  probation — as  In 
the  CargUl  case. 

CEIA  director  Caldwell  concedes  that  penal- 
ties imposed  In  recent  years  have  not  been 
tough  enough,  but  he  declines  to  oommlt 
himself  to  a  crackdown  other  than  to  say, 
"We  may  have  to  toughen  them." 

But  any  crackdown  on  penalties  first  in- 
volves finding  the  market  manipulators.  And, 
as  the  court  stated  in  the  CargUl  case: 

""The  methods  and  techniques  of  manipu- 
lation are  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of 
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Does  the  Job  Well:  It's  Scrapped 

(By  Oeorge  Anthan  and  James  Rlsser) 

Chicago.  Ill — An  Agriculture  Department 
computer  program  to  spot  possible  commod- 
ity market  violations  has  been  Judged  a 
failure  by  the  U.S.  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority (CEA)  because  It  was  spotting  too 
many  cases. 

CEA  chief  Alex  Caldwell,  who  has  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  policing  the  »200-bUlion-a- 
year  commodity  market,  told  The  Register 
the  computer  kicked  out  so  many  cards  Indi- 
cating deceptive  or  manipulative  practices 
or  other  violations  that  it  was  impossible  for 
his  smaU  staff  to  process  them  adequately. 

Rather  than  seek  staff  Increases  or  have 
his  present  staff  fiounder  in  '"the  mountain 
of  paper  the  computer  kicked  out."  Caldwell 
simply  abandoned  that  computer  as  "un- 
needed"  and  "unworkable." 

CLAIMS  HE'S  NOT  EMPIRE  BUILDER 

"I'm  no  empire  builder,"  Caldwell  said  on 
explaining  his  rejection  of  General  Account- 
ing Office  (QAO)  recommendations  that  he 
Increase  his  staff  to  conduct  enough  Investi- 
gations to  proi>erly  police  the  market. 

The  OAO  recommendations  were  made  In 
1965  and  1966  when  the  commodity  market 
was  only  a  WO-bUUon-a-year  business.  Al- 
though the  trading  has  tripled,  the  CEA  staff 
is  essentially  the  same  size. 

Caldwell  admits  more  Investigators  would 
probably  turn  up  more  violators.  But  he 
contends  the  investigations  of  the  CEA  are 
adequate  as  a  deterrent  in  the  self-policing 
system  he  favors.  That  Is  where  Caldwell  Is  at 
odds  with  the  GAO  and  some  of  the  smaller 
commodity  traders  who  have  the  courage  to 
speak  out  about  a  system  that  the  big  traders 
admire. 

ActuaUy,  In  its  37  years  of  operation,  the 
CEA  has  issued  fewer  than  225  formal  com- 
plaints against  alleged  violators  of  the  Com- 
modlUes  Exchange  Act, 


And  the  CEIA,  especiaUy  In  recent  years, 
has  aUowed  most  offenders  to  continue  In 
business,  perhaps  after  a  short  su^ienslon 
of  trading  privileges  for  a  few. 

ThU  is  despite  the  CEAs  legal  authority 
to  permanently  deny  trading  rights  to  offend- 
ers, to  Impose  fines,  and  even  to  send  vio- 
lators to  JaU. 

DEFENDS    DECISION 

Caldwell,  who  has  been  critical  of  a  minor 
penalty  imposed  in  a  major  wheat  futures 
manipulation  case,  defends  his  sigency's  re- 
cent decision  to  Impose  a  light  sanction  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
brokerage  houses  charged  with  violations  In- 
volving Its  customers'  funds. 

The  CEA  charged  In  August,  1972,  that 
Dean  Witter  &  Co.  had  faUed  to  properly  aUo- 
cate  up  to  »41 4,000  in  customer  funds,  a 
breach  of  the  law.  The  violations,  according 
to  the  agency's  complaint,  had  occurred  a 
year  earlier,  between  July  and  October,  1971. 

The  CEA  reported  that  Dean  Witter  &  Co 
"admitted  the  facts"  and  waived  a  hearing. 
The  agency  announced  that,  as  a  penalty,  it 
had  suspended  the  brokerage  firm's  prlvUeges 
as  a  floor  trading  merchant  for  10  days.  In 
effect  prohibiting  the  company  from  doing 
business  on  the  commodity  markets  for  that 
time. 

WITTEB    RECEIVES    SUSPENDED    SENTENCE 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  CEA  announced 
that  this  penalty  would  be  suspended,  and 
that  Dean  Witter  woiUd  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  three  years. 

(The  consent  order  suspending  De&n  Wlt- 
ter's  Ucense,  and  the  order  which  suspended 
the  sentence,  was  Issued  by  Donald  Campbell, 
the  CEA's  Judicial  officer  In  Chicago.  Camp- 
bell has  been  described  by  CaldweU  as  a  man 
expected  to  take  tougher  stands  on  vio- 
lators. ) 

In  defending  this  action,  CaldweU  said 
the  violation  by  Dean  Witter  &  Co.  "was  not 
wUlful.  The  problem  was  a  poor  set  of  rec- 
ords. It  Just  happened.  We  thought  the  best 
way  to  work  It  out  was  for  them  to  agree 
to  fix  up  their  bookkeeping." 

Caldwell  agreed,  however,  that  as  a  leading 
brokerage  firm,  Dean  Witter  &  Co.  shoiUd 
have  been  awaie  of  provisions  of  the  com- 
modities law. 

But  Caldwell  did  not  mention  that  exactly 
one  year  before  the  most  recent  complaint 
was  filed.  In  August.  1971,  the  CEA  had  Is- 
sued another  complaint  against  E>ean  Wit- 
ter &  (Do.,  this  time  charging  the  firm  had  Im- 
properly handled  up  to  $260,000  In  customer 
funds. 

In  that  case.  too.  Dean  Witter  &  Co.  Is 
listed  In  CEA  records  as  having  filed  a  stip- 
ulation in  which  "'It  admits  the  facts  .  .  .'". 

No  penalty  was  levied  In  the  1971  case. 
Dean  Witter  &  Co  was  directed  to  "cease  and 
desist  "  from  "falling  to  treat  and  deal  with 
ciistomers'  funds  as  belonging  to  such  cus- 
tomers .  .  ."".  Under  the  law.  the  CEA  could 
have  later  Imposed  fines  and  jaU  terms  for 
faUure  to  comply  with  a  cease  and  desist 
order. 

1988-67    DISCREPANCIIS 

CEIA  records  also  show  that  examination  of 
the  company's  records  in  1966  and  in  1967 
disclosed  the  firm  "had  not  satlsfactorUy 
complied  with  the  requirements"  of  the 
federal  law.  In  this  case,  according  to  CEA 
records,  "These  matters  were  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  corporation"  .  .  .  Eind  the 
firm    "promptly""  complied  with  the  law. 

There  U  little  question  but  that  Cald- 
weU's position  that  Dean  Wltter"8  later  viola- 
tions were  simply  a  result  of  "'bad  book- 
keeping practices"  would  be  challenged  by 
some  veteran  federal  regulatory  officials  in 
Washington  since  the  company  was  found  to 
have  been  involved  In  earlier  violations. 

JCSTITT    EXISTENCE    OK    AOENCT 

A  former  high  official  of  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantUe  Exchange,  now  practicing  law  here. 


contends  the  CEA  Is  more  concerned  with 
Impressing  Congress  with  lis  modest  budget 
requests  than  with  adequately  regulating 
a  (200-bUllon-a-year  industry  that  is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  annually. 

"They  Just  want  to  Justify  their  exist- 
ence," said  the  lawyer,  a  former  commodi- 
ties trader  and  considered  a  market  expert. 

When  CEA  chief  Caldwell  asked  Congress 
for  money  to  be  used  on  the  computer  in- 
vestigations of  lUegal  price  manipulations, 
he  said  he  would  reduce  the  size  of  his  staff 
to  offset  the  $35,000  cost  of  the  computer 
programming. 

So  when  the  computer  investigations  faUed 
to  work  out,  the  agency  was  without  its 
planned  new  program  and  had  fewer  em- 
ployes than  when  It  started  the  project.  In 
fact,  as  the  volume  of  commodity  trading  has 
sweUed.  the  CEA  staff  has  been  steadUy 
shrinking. 

At  congressional  appropriations  hearings  a 
year  ago,  Caldwell,  anticipating  that  the  com- 
puter program  would  work,  boasted  that  "de- 
spite an  increase  of  1.5  mUllon  in  transac- 
tions supervised  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  workload,  the  agency  is  curently  operating 
at  22  p>o6ltions  below  the  levrt  authorized  In 
the  fiscal    1970  budget." 

With  fewer  employes.  Caldwell  now 
acknowledges  that  one  major  Investigation 
of  trading  in  a  single  commodity — eoybeans, 
for  example — "'wotUd  tie  up  our  staff  for  a 
year." 

"NOT    IfT    THEORY"" 

Then,  he  adds  quickly.  '"That  doesnt  mean 
we  need  more  staff.  You  could  buUd  up  an 
empire  here,  but  that"s  never  been  my  theory 
of  regulation." 

WhUe  Caldwell  insists  CEA's  policy  of 
allowing  the  commodities  exchangee  to 
police  themselves  is  working,  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has  urged  strongly 
that  the  CEA  beef  up  its  staff,  and  do  more 
of  this  work  Itself. 

SXEN  AS  UNUSUAL  STAND 

This  is  a  highly  unusual  stand  for  the 
GAO,  the  congressional  watchdog  agency  that 
rarely  advocates  increased  government 
spending  or  staff  expansions. 

The  CEA's  1973  budget  request  to  Congress 
is  indicative  of  Its  long-standing  approach 
to  its  regulatory  task. 

The  agency  reported  that  it  expects  to 
conduct  107  Investigations  this  year,  com- 
pared to  106  last  year.  It  expects  to  file  two 
criminal  proceedings  this  year,  the  same  as 
In  1972. 

The  CEA  said.  also,  that  it  bad  conducted 
188  audits  last  year  to  determine  If  brokerage 
firms  were  honestly  handUng  their  customers' 
money.  In  1973,  the  CEA  expecu  to  conduct 
195  such  audits. 

In  another  area,  the  agency  said  it  exam- 
ined 645  financial  statements  last  year,  and 
expects  this  to  drop  to  4&o  In  1973 

In  1972,  the  CEA  spent  $2,943,000.  The 
agency  is  requesting  a  $62,000  decrease  this 
year,  and  a  drop  to  $2,848,000  lor  1974. 

As  the  size  of  the  market  has  grown,  CEA 
employes  have  been  swamped  in  paperwork — 
they  expect  this  year  to  process  more  than 
700,000  reports  which  the  law  requires  the 
bigger  commodity  traders  to  file  daUy  and 
weekly. 

This  has  left  less  time  for  Investigations  of 
possible  market  abuses.  The  CEA  has  reduced 
the  scope  of  so-caUed  "trade  practice"  inves- 
tigations, changing  them  from  market-wide 
Investigations  of  a  particular  commodity  to 
Investigations  of  a  single  firm's  trading  activ- 
ities. It  did  only  15  of  the  new-style  Investi- 
gations last  year. 

BtTDCET  RSQUEST 

The  CEA'S  budget  requests  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  estimate  there  wUl  t>e  no  incr«ase 
In  the  number  of  employees.  A  steady  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  adinmistra-ive  pro- 
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ceedlngs  It  Initiates  In  cases  of  suspected  law 
violations  is  also  foreseen. 

Lon^lxne  Washington  observers  agree  It 
Isn't  clear  how  a  federal  regulatory  agency 
can  determine  In  advance  how  many  actions 
It  will  undertake,  unless  the  agency  has  de- 
termined in  advance  to  hold  its  activities  to 
an  arbitrary  level. 

Caldwell  has  reported  his  agency  In  recent 
years  has  doubled  the  number  of  customers' 
accounts  covered  In  CEA  audit  programs,  and 
he  said  the  unit  Increasingly  is  taking  steps 
to  prevent  market  abuses  by  issuing  warn- 
ings to  traders  suspected  of  engaging  In  price 
manipulation. 

In  order  to  giiard  against  traders  manlpu- 
^TStlng  market  prices,  or  "cornering"  the  mar- 
ket in  any  one  commodity,  the  CEA  has 
established  limits  on  the  amount  of  the  com- 
modity any  one  trader  can  hold. 

For  example,  a  trader  Is  limited  to  buying 
or  selling  three  million  bushels  of  corn  In  one 
day  Also,  he  Is  not  allowed  to  hold  for  any 
length  of  time  contracts  representing  more 
than  three  million  bushels.  And  anyone  who 
buys  or  sells  contracts  representing  more 
than  200.000  bushels  of  soybeans  must  report 
this  to   the  CEA. 

aXCKNT   SCHEMES 

But.  according  to  one  commodities  ex- 
change official,  some  recent  prlce-manlpula- 
tlon  schemes  have  gone  undetected  for 
months  because  many  persons  working  to- 
gether have  kept  their  purchases  Just  below 
the  reporting  limits.  He  agreed  that  a  major 
CEA  trade-pracUce  Investigation  is  the  only 
way  to  Insure  against  such  activities.  But  It  U 
this  type  of  investigation  the  CEA  has 
dropped  because  of  staff  shortages. 

Donald  L  Tendlck.  the  CEA's  deputy  re- 
gional director  here,  said  that  although  "we 
can't  ever  catch  everything.  I'm  pretty  com- 
fortable with  the  system  we  have." 

Terullck,  who  has  been  employed  by  CEA 
since  1964.  aald  he  doubts  the  Chicago  office 
with  Its  87  employes  misses  manv  price  ma- 
nipulations or  other  attempted  illegal  prac- 
tices at  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Mercantile 
Bzcbange. 

To  a  large  extent,  he  said,  the  CEA  reUes 
on  records  required  to  be  filed  by  large 
traders  showing  their  holdings  in  various 
commodities. 

KO     PtOBX     or     WHEAT     SAI.E8 

According  to  Tendlck.  the  CEA  did  no 
trade-practice  Investigation  of  wheat  sales  at 
the  time  of  the  recent  huge  export  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  despite  reports 
that  some  persons  or  companies  had  advance 
tips  about  the  sale  and  had  used  the  com- 
modities markets  to  make  large  profits 

Said  one  observer  here  with  longtime  com- 
modities trading  experience:  'With  the  mar- 
ket going  like  It  was.  you  know  somebody 
bad  to  know." 

Tendlck  concluded  that  "gtven  the  re- 
sources we  have,  we're  doing  an  adequate 
Job"  But  he  acknowledged  that  the  agency 
could  us©  more  Investigators  and  then  would 
"perhaps  find  more  violations" 

Tendlck  and  other  CEA  officials  confirmed 
that  most  CEA  investigations  are  a  restilt 
of  complaints  from  traders  and  from  public 
investors  in  commodities. 

Tendlck  said  that  before  starting  an  inves- 
tigation, the  87-member  Chicago  office, 
largest  in  the  CEA.  clears  such  an  action 
with  officials  In  Washington. 

Herbert  Sheldy.  a  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  said  "The  regulation 
of  commodities  is  real  primitive  compared 
to  the  securities  Industry" 

Sheldy.  the  board's  director  of  compliance. 
was  a  securities  dealer  before  Joining  the 
Board  of  Trade 

He  said  of  the  CKA:  "Theyre  not  as  per- 
vasive as  is  the  Security  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission (SBC)."  which  regulates  the  coun- 
try's stock  exchanges. 


"sura      AOKNCT" 

The  Board  of  Trade's  Sheldy  said  there 
have  been  proposals  to  take  the  CEA  out  of 
the  Agriculture  Department,  turn  It  "Into  a 
super  agency,  like  the  SEC,  and  give  It  au- 
thority to  regulate  all  commodities." 

Currently,  the  CEA  does  not  regulate  trad- 
ing In  the  so-called  "world"  commodities,  in- 
cluding coffee,  silver,  cocoa,  platinum,  ply- 
wood and  sugar. 

There  have  been  mounting  reports  of 
abuses  in  trading  of  those  commodities,  and 
dealers  don't  have  to  follow  disclosure  pro- 
cedures or  observe  capital  reserve  require- 
ments. 

Caldwell  met  last  week  with  some  100  In- 
dustry leaders  to  discuss  the  growing  prac- 
tice of  selling  options  enabling  customers  to 
minimize  the  risks  of  buying  and  selling  in 
the  "world"  commodities.  The  customers  pay 
a  premium  for  the  option,  and  the  dealer  who 
sells  It  assumes  part  of  the  risk. 

But  there  have  been  reports  of  unscrupu- 
lous dealers  refusing  eventually  to  honor  the 
options  they  have  sold,  and  of  dealers  with  so 
little  financial  backing  that  they  are  un- 
able to  pay  their  customers  who  may  have 
profited  In  a  futures  trade. 

ASK  REGULATION  Or  OPTIONS  TRADING 

Caldwell  said  most  of  the  Industry  lead- 
ers called  for  federal  regulations  of  options 
trading,  but  were  unable  to  agree  on  how  It 
should    be   done 

Sheldy  said  Industry  officials  believe  the 
commodities  exchanges,  rather  than  the  CEA. 
should  be  given  authority  to  police  trading 
In  the  "world"  commodities. 

•The  Industry  l>elleves  we'd  rather  do  It 
ourselves. "  he  said,  "because  the  Industry 
would  not  be  as  inpractlcal  and  rigid  as  a 
legal  standard  might  be." 

There  Is  little  question  that  most  com- 
modities-trading professionals  would  like  the 
CEA's  regulatory  activities  to  conUnue  at 
the  present  level. 

Similarly,  among  the  CEA's  strongest  de- 
fenders are  persons  connected  with  trading 
commodities. 

Richard  Teweles.  a  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  com- 
modities-market analyst,  agreed  that  the 
CEA  Is  "obviously  understaffed,"  but  he 
added.  "I'm  also  very  Impressed  with  them 
They  go  at  Just  about  the  rate  a  government 
bureau  should  go.  They're  not  like  the  SEC, 
or  the  ICC  (Interstate  Conmierce  Commis- 
sion). The  railroads  hate  the  ICC.  and  the 
sectirltles  Industry  hates  the  SEC  I  don  t 
know  of  anybody  In  our  business  that  dis- 
likes the  CEA " 

Teweles  believes  government  agencies,  as 
they  get  bigger,  ""go  from  a  necessary  evil. 
which  I  regard  all  government  bureaus,  to 
the  point  of  being  like  a  Russian  commis- 
sar.'" 

He  continued.  "But  the  CEA  Is  one  of  the 
few  I  think  Is  In  Just  about  the  right  posi- 
tion." 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Feb  22.  1973] 
Loose  Regulation  or  CoitMoorrT  Marts 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff  and  James  Rlaser) 

Washinoton,  DC. — There  are  few  clubs 
that  could  provide  a  better,  more  congenial 
atmosphere  for  big  commodity  traders  to 
operate  in  than  the  one  which  exists  under 
the  approving  eye  of  the  VS.  Agriculture  De- 
partment. 

The  d0partment"s  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission  (CEO  and  Its  operations  arm, 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  (CEA). 
nin  a  loose  regulatory  structure  that  per- 
mits the  big  traders  in  the  grain  and  livestock 
markets  to  pretty  much  regulate  themselves 

The  "club"  members  at  Chicago.  HI  .  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.,  and  other  commodity  futures 
exchanges  are  permitted  to  sit  as  Jurors  and 
judges  In  cases  where  one  of  their  colleagues 
has  been  accused  of  Illegal  or  Improper  con- 
duct under  rtiles  which  exchange  members 
themselves  have  set. 


Tliey  also  set  minimum  commission  fe«ss 
to  be  charged  for  handling  the  buy  and  sell 
orders  of  their  Investing  customers,  although 
the  fees  admittedly  are  not  directly  related  to 
the  cost  of  the  service  A  member  who  steps 
out  of  line  and  trlee  to  charge  his  customers  a 
smaller  commission  may  find  himself  disci- 
plined by  his  fellow  club-members 

COURT    DECISION    CAUSES    TURIIOU. 

A  recent  D.S.  Supreme  Court  decision, 
ordering  an  exchange  member  who  allegedly 
was  defrauded  of  his  exchange  membership 
to  seek  relief  from  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission,  has  thrown  things  Into  some- 
what of  a  turmoil 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  dlseentlng  In 
the  6-to-4  high  court  decision  Jan.  9.  ob- 
jected that  It  was  a  'futile  gesture"  to  direct 
plaintiff  Thomas  Rlccl  to  the  CEC  "when  the 
agency  has.  by  its  Inaction,  already  .shown 
every  Indication  of  sanctioning  the  alleged 
violation.  ...  We  are  requiring  the  petitioner 
to  seek  from  the  regulator  an  admission  of 
their  failure  to  regulate' 

The  CEC.  made  up  of  the  secretary  of  ag- 
rlcxilture.  the  secretary  of  commerce,  and  the 
attorney  general,  has  no  staff  and.  according 
to  an  Agriculture  Department  official,  "meets 
no  more  than  once  a  year."" 

The  commission  has  generally  left  most  of 
the  regulatory  work  In  the  hands  of  the  re- 
lated agency— the  CEA— which  Is  headed  by 
administrator  Alex  C.  CaldweU,  Under  Cald- 
well the  CEA  refers  many  complaints  over 
to  the  exchanges  themselves  for  action. 

Since  the  exchange  committees  handling 
such  complalnu  are  made  up  of  Important 
traders  who  sit  as  members  of  the  exchange, 
the  regulatory  system  breaks  down,  according 
to  some  critics,  because  it  results  In  the  regu- 
lators and  regulated  being  one  and  the  same. 

"The  CEA's  feeling  toward  regulation  of 
what  has  grown  into  a  •200-bUllon-a-year 
business  Is,  "If  each  exchange  polices  Itself, 
that's  fine."  a  former  exchange  official  said. 

CEA  chief  Caldwell  contends  "the  ex- 
changes do  a  good  Job.""  but  admits  ""they 
don't  have  large  enough  Investigative  staffs 
to  police  themselves  as  well  as  they  should." 

Rather  than  solve  the  problem  by  beefing 
up  the  CEA  sUff.  Caldwell  prefers  to  seek 
more  self- regulation  by  the  exchanges. 

CALDWELL:     "1   AIC    FOR    SELT-POLICINO" 

"I'm  all  for  self-policing  as  far  as  it  can 
go.""  he  explained.  "I'm  not  a  great  one  to 
spend  public  funds." 

WUllam  Phelan.  vice-president  in  charge 
of  audits  and  Investigations  at  the  Chicago 
MerchantUe  Exchange,  like  most  commodities 
market  offlcUls.  agrees  with  the  approach 
taken  by  Caldwell 

Phelan  Is  happy  the  CEA  "In  effect  has 
relinquished  Its  power  to  govern  the  mini- 
mum financial  requirements'"  of  commodity- 
futures  brokerage  houses. 

Herbert  Sheldy.  vice-president  of  the  Chl- 
of  commodities  is  real  primitive  compared  to 
cago  Board  of  Trade,  noted  that  "Regulation 
regulation  of  the  securities  mdustry" 

Sheldy.  a  former  securities  broker.  Is  direc- 
tor  of   compliance   for   the   Board   of  Trade. 

He  noted  that  "John  Q.  Public  Is  getting 
out  of  the  stock  markets  and  into  our  com- 
modities market  more  and  more.  It  means 
our  entire  Industry  is  changing,  and  we  (the 
exchanges)    must  change,  too." 

But  Sheldy  agrees  with  most  commodity 
Industry  officials  that  these  changes  should 
not  be  dictated  by  the  government.  "The  in- 
dustry should  be  allowed  to  make  the 
changes."'  he  said 

tWOICATES  CREED   OF   INVESTORS 

Commodities  analysts  Charles  Harlow  and 
Richard  Teweles  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  said 
of  the  rush  of  small-time  Investors  Into  buy- 
ing such  things  as  soybean  and  pork  belly 
futures: 

"It  Indicates  a  greediness  on  the  part  of 
people  to  make  money  fast;  It  Indicates  they 
have  more  money  to  spend,  and  it  indicates 
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that  many  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
relatively  poor  stock  market  results  In  recent 
years.  If  you  win  In  commodities,  you  can 
win  big."' 

This  was  illustrated  last  week  at  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  If  a  speculator  had, 
for  example,  put  up  the  »600  margin  required 
to  buy  a  single  contract  for  60.000  pounds  of 
soybean  oil  on  Peb.  12.  he  could  have  sold 
it  at  noon  the  following  day  and  turned  a 
profit  of  1 1.300. 

TAKES    DIVES 

But  commodity  futures  prices  also  have  a 
way  of  taking  sickening  dives,  and  analysts 
Harlow  and  Teweles  contend  their  research 
Indicates  the  'ordinary  little  guy"  who 
speculates  loses  "about  98  per  cent  of  the 
time." 

Harlow  and  Teweles  believe  that  If  the 
CEA  gained  strength.  It  could  stifle  the  com- 
modities Industry. 

But  seven  years  ago  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  ( GAO ) ,  which  Is  the  congressional 
Investigating  and  auditing  agency,  called  the 
CEA's  regulation  of  the  then  $60-bUllon-a- 
year  commodity  markets  "Inadequate.""  The 
CEA  was  not  making  enough  investigations 
to  curb  price  manipulations  and  other 
abuses,  was  not  policing  the  exchanges  to 
Insure  that  they  were  enforcing  their  own 
rules,  and  was  not  doing  anything  about  pos- 
sible abuses  and  confilcts-of -Interest  by 
traders  who  are  permitted  to  gamble  In  com- 
modities themselves  as  well  as  for  custom- 
ers'  accounts.  GAO  complained. 

The  size  of  the  CEA  staff  and  the  extent  of 
Its  regulatory  effort  has  changed  little  since 
the  time  of  the  GAO  rejxjrt. 

The  set-up  at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
where  much  of  the  nation's  corn,  wheat  and 
soybeans  Is  bought  and  sold  through  com- 
modity futures  contracts,  provides  an  illus- 
tration of  the  exclusivity  of  the  commodity- 
trading  fraternity. 

The  1.400  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  has  a  45-story  building  In  Chicago's 
loop,  hold  membership  seats  which  are  cur- 
rently valued  at  about  $30,000  (At  the 
Mercantile  Exchange,  which  has  500  members. 
a  seat  costs  about  «100,000  )  No  one  can  buy 
a  membership  unless  he  first  proves  his  fi- 
nanlcal  responsibility,  is  sponsored  by  two 
current  members,  and  Is  okayed  by  a  secret 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Trade  directors. 

SUBSTANTIAL  BEN  Em's 

Once  he  is  admitted  to  the  "club,"  the 
benefits  are  substantial.  He  gains  admission 
to  the  exchange  floor,  where  he  can  take 
advantage  quickly  of  subtle  Indications  of 
price  changes. 

As  a  floor  broker,  he  may  work  for  cus- 
tomers who  want  to  buy  and  sell  commod- 
ities, or  he  can  trade  in  commodities  hlmse;f. 

One  veteran  floor  broker  estimated  that 
"If  a  guy  Just  handles  cxistomers  accoun'jj.  he 
can  make  $45,000,  $50,000.  $60,000  a  year.  If 
he  trades  for  himself,  too.  there's  io  limit." 

RtFni   1  1  1  CASES  TO  KXCHANGES 

The  extent  to  which  the  CEA  relies  on  the 
commodities  exchanges  to  police  themselves 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  agency  last 
year  referred  111  possible  violations  to  the 
exchanges  for  action. 

CEA  deputy  regional  director  Donald  L. 
Tendlck  said  exchanges  must  report  back  to 
CEA  as  to  what  action  they  have  taken  on 
referrals  CEA  can  object  If  it  thinks  the  ex. 
change  has  been  too  lenient,  but  such  objec- 
tions are  "unusual,"  he  admitted. 

The  1965  GAO  report  scolded  tho  CBIA  In 
this  area,  saying  the  agency's  Infrequent  re- 
view of  exchange  records  leaves  the  CEA 
"unable  to  satisfy  itself  Independently  f\s  to 
the  adequacy  of  Investigations  by  the  con- 
tract markets   lexhanges)." 

This  "faUure."  as  the  GAO  termed  It.  Las 
"reduced  the  effectiveness  of  CEA's  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act." 


RECORD     KEEPING 

With  the  huge  Jump  in  the  size  of  the 
commodity  markets  since  the  1966  GAO  re- 
port, the  CEA  seems  no  better  off  now  as 
far  as  keeping  track  of  exchange  actions. 

However.  Mercantile  Exchange  official 
Phelan  Insists  his  15-member  staff  Is  able  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  dealings  of  the  500  ex- 
change members. 

ATTENTION    FOCUSED    ON    COMMISSION 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  direct- 
ing Mercantile  Exchange  member  Thomas 
Rlccl  to  take  his  fraud  complaint  to  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Commission  focused 
some  unaccustomed  attention  on  that  mori- 
bund body. 

According  to  law,  the  three-member,  cabi- 
net-level CEC  is  required  to  set  speculative 
limits  on  the  amounts  of  trading  that  may 
be  done  by  any  person  In  commodity-futures 
contracts. 

It  also  Is  to  hold  hearings  on  appeals 
from  any  board  of  trade  which  has  been  de- 
nied status  as  a  legal  exchange,  and  Is  au- 
thorized to  suspend  exchanges  for  failure 
to  enforce  their  rules  In  addition,  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  commission,  is  given  broad  Individual 
powers  to  prescribe  trading  practices  and 
prevent  manipulation  and  other  abuses. 

In  practice,  most  of  these  activities  have 
been  delegated  to  the  CEA  headed  by 
Caldwell. 

The  Supreme  Court  majority  In  the  Rlccl 
case  said  the  petitioner  would  have  to  go  to 
the  commission  for  a  ruling  as  to  whether 
the  deprivation  of  his  exchange  member- 
ship Involved  a  violation  of  exchange  rules.    , 

Rlccl  contends  he  bought  a  membership 
on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  In  1967. 
using  funds  he  borrowed  from  Slegel  Trad- 
ing Co.  He  also  routinely  signed  a  blank  form 
authorizing  transfer  of  his  membership  to 
someone  else  in  the  event  he  did  not  repay 
his  loan. 

Rlccl  alleges  Slegel  and  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange  conspired  In  violation  of 
federal  antitrust  laws  to  defraud  him  of  his 
seat  by  signing  the  transfer  of  his  member- 
ship over  to  Slegel.  He  said  the  $18,000  which 
Slegel  owed  him  for  brokerage  fees  exceeded 
the  amount  he  owned  on  the  loan,  and  that 
Slegel  had  no  lien  against  his  membership. 

The  high  court  said  the  complaint  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  commission  because  It 
Is  "especUlly  famUlar  with  the  customs  and 
practices  of  the  Industry  and  of  the  unique 
marketplace  involved  in  this  case." 

DISSENTERS    HIT    POWER    OF    EXCHANGE 

But  the  four  dissenters.  In  addition  to 
Douglas'  comments  that  the  CEC  Is  not  like- 
ly to  declare  Itself  a  \&x  regulator,  argued 
that  the  unit  does  not  have  the  legal  jxjwer 
to  rule  on  Riccl's  complaint  of  an  antitnist 
conspiracy.  That  could  be  done  only  by  the 
courts,  they  pointed  out. 

The  dissent  also  noted  that  "although 
the  commission  and  the  secretary  (of  ag- 
riculture) have  some  general  policing  du- 
ties, day-to-day  regulation  has  been  large- 
ly left  to  the  Industry  Itself.  Where,  as  here, 
the  Industry  Is  given  the  power  to  control 
Its  own  affairs,  it  Is  particularly  Important 
to  make  certain  that  this  power  Is  not 
abused  for  the  purpose  of  ellmlnaUng  com- 
petition." 

Caldwell  expressed  no  concern  that  the 
Rlccl  case  will  foul  up  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess. But  those  who  have  undertaken  new 
legal  efforts  to  stop  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices at  commodity  exchanges  and  stock 
exchanges  are  worried  that  It  is  a  setback 
for  them. 

One  such  effort  to  break  up  the  "club" 
atmosphere  and  restore  competition  to  the 
commodity  exchanges  deals  with  the  com- 
modity brokers"  power  to  set  minimum 
commission  fees  they  charge  the  investing 
public. 
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In  December,  1971.  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment's antitrust  division  filed  suit 
against  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  whose 
minimum  rate  structure  now  requires  com- 
modity brokers  to  charge  $25  to  $30  for  ex- 
ecuting a  customer's  purchase  or  sale  of  a 
grain  futures  contract. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  firm  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  law>-ers  filed  an  antitrust  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  all  people  In  the  U.S.  who 
buy   and   sell   commodity   futures. 

Named  as  defendants  were  all  the  com- 
modity exchanges  in  the  country,  which, 
according  to  the  petition,  have  entered  Into 
"an  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy" 
to  set  brokerage  commission  fees  at  "a  non- 
competitive and  Inflated  level."" 

In  the  Justice  E>epartment  case,  federal 
district  Judge  Richard  B.  Austin  asked 
CEA  administrator  Caldwell  to  do  a  study 
for  him  on  the  impact  of  abolishing  min- 
imum fees  and  restoring  competlUon  among 
brokers. 

AGREED  TO  STUDT 

Caldwell  agreed  to  do  so.  but  said  he  would 
not  be  able  to  say  whether  the  fixed  com- 
mission rates  are  reasonable,  because  "the 
commodity  futures  business  has  not  had  to 
report  on  Its  cost  of  doing  business  and  Jus- 
tify the  reasonableness  of  levels  of  commis- 
sions In  the  past,"" 

Like  the  traders  themselves,  CaldweU  and 
the  CEA  had  assumed  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  brokers  being  aUowed  to  set 
their  fees  and  punish  those  who  tried  to 
charge  less. 

In  fact,  the  attorney  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  told  the  court  that  CaldweU  "requires 
us  to  enforce  our  minimum  commission  rules. 
He  fires  off  a  letter  to  us  and  says,  "Say.  I 
understand  so-and-so  out  In  Kansas  City  Is 
violating  your  rules,  and  I  want  you  to  In- 
vestigate that  and  Insure  that  it  Is  complied 
with,'  " 

EXCHANGES  ADOPT,  ENFORCE  RULES 

The  testimony  illustrates  the  cozy  atmos- 
phere that  has  grown  up  between  the  big 
traders  and  their  regulators  at  the  CEA.  The 
exchanges  can  adopt  nearly  anv  rule  they 
please,  as  long  as  it  is  not  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  Then, 
once  the  rule  is  adopted,  the  (TEA  requires 
that  the  exchange  enforce  the  rule,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  rule  is  really  in  the 
public  interest. 

•"The  CEA,"  said  the  Board  of  Trade's  Shel- 
dy, "Insists  that  an  exchange  observe  its  own 
niles.  and  It  isn't  too  Interested  In  what 
those  rules  are.  Just  so  long  as  they  are  con- 
sistent with  federal  regulation." 

CaldweU  completed  his  report  to  the  court 
last  August,  and  was  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  public  would  be  better  off  if  minimum 
commission   fees  were  outlawed. 

AUowlng  commodity  brokers  to  compete  In 
the  services  they  offer  and  the  commissions 
they  charge  would  result  In  "a  net  reduction 
In  commission  charges  paid  by  customers." 
he  tcrid  the  court. 

"The  trading  public  would  benefit  genera- 
aUy  because  charges  would  be  more  closely 
related  to  the  costs  Involved  in  servicing  an 
account."  he  said 

Caldwell  also  said  minimum  fees  "are  not 
now  necessary,  nor  wlU  they  In  the  foresee- 
able future  be  necessary,  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  " 
The  administrator  added  that  the  minimum 
fee  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
hindered  CEA's  work,  and  urged  that  if  the 
minimum  fees  are  banned  the  Industry  be 
given  "a  reasonable  period  of  time  In  which 
to  develop  their  marketing  strategy,  pricing 
schedules  and  operating  procedures  before 
any  change  is  made." 

The  Board  of  TYade  is  opposing  any  change 
and  has  argued  that  the  minimum  commis- 
sion schedules  It  has  used  since  1919  have 
been  "essential  "  to  the  development  of  "effec- 
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ti'.e  and  efflclent  m*rketa  for  futures  trad- 
ing." 

Elimination  of  minimum  fe«s,  the  Board 
argues,     ■would    entaU    the    rUk    of   serious 
adverse  repercussions  on  the  Industry.' 
I  Prom  the  Des  MolQea  Register.  Feb  23.  1973 1 

CKA,  JuvcB  Pah.  to  Acacx 
(By  Clark   Mollenhoff  and  Oeorge   Anthan) 

Kansas  Crrr.  Mo  — Samuel  Gordon  has 
moved  steadily  upward  in  the  US  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  (CEA)  despite 
hla  Involvement  in  the  agency  s  falltire  to 
protect  one  small  trader  from  being  vic- 
timized by  some  commodities-market  pro- 
fessionals. 

Gordon  ts  the  CEA  s  »27.000-a-year  are* 
director  here,  but  a  decade  ago  he  was  an 
employe  in  the  ageneyg  office  In  Chicago.  Ill 
There,  an  elderly  Austrian  Immigrant  had 
been  telling  Jtiat  about  anybody  who  would 
Usten  that  he  had  been  Ulegally  deprtv«d  of 
his  livelihood 

Bernard  Rosee.  now  74.  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  floor 
trader  in  commodities  there 

But  Rosee  was  different  from  the  vast 
majority  of  Uislders  who  operate  the  na- 
tions commodities  markets,  a  taoO-blUlon 
industry  that  Is  growing  by  20  per  cent  a 
year 

TOLD    CONGRESS    OF    ICANIFULATIONS 

Since  the  middle  1940s.  Rosee  had  been 
telling  Congress  of  deceptive  practices  by 
certain  officials  of  the  VB.  Agriculture  De- 
partment, and  oif  efforts  by  big  traders  to 
manipulate  commodities  markets  at  the  Chi- 
cago Bc«rd  of  Trade 

As  a  result.  Roaee  had  a  few  friends  In  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  in  the  com- 
modities trading  establishment. 

••There  Isn't  any  question  but  that  a  lot 
of  people  could  hardly  wait  to  get  rid  of 
him."  said  one  market   insider  of  Rosee. 

By  the  early  1960s.  Rosee  had  been  de- 
frauded of  thousands  of  dollars  and  he  had 
lost  his  seat  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
He  thus  lost  hu  means  of  making  a  living 

Through  all  this,  the  Agriculture  Depart - 
ments  CZA  maintained  consistently  that 
there  was  no  evidence  Rosee  was  the  victim 
of  any  illegal  activities 

This  oonduston  was  reached  by  Gordon, 
and  afflnned  by  his  superiors.  Including  CEA 
administrator  Alex  Caldwell   In  Washington 

AWAROrO    $700,000 

It  w»s  left  to  an  nunols  SUte  Court  to 
Tlndlcate  Rosee.  and  to  award  him  $700,000 
m  damages,  with  the  Judge  branding  his 
opiponents  as  "thoroughly  dishonest  " 

The  Rosee  case  which  has  dragged  on  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  is  perhaps  the 
most  ?larine  example  of  the  CEA*  reluctance 
to  tackle  influential  members  of  the  Indus- 
try It  Is  supposed  to  regulate 

It  also  shows  how  the  commodity  ex- 
changes' dlaclplinary  committees,  made  up 
entirely  of  exchanee  members,  conduct 
Star  Chamber"  proceedings  in  which  an 
accused  like  Rosee  is  denied  the  basic  rights 
of  due  process  which  he  would  recen-e  in  a 
oourt  of  law. 

CLAIMS    aOSXE'S    CHASGKS    L.VVALID 

Gordon,  during  an  interview  m  his  office 
here,  refused  to  discuss  the  Rosee  case,  ex- 
oe»'t  to  say  that  he  Investigated  Rosee's 
charges  and  decided  they  weren't  valid. 

He  would  not  discuss  his  reasons  for  the 
decision,  nor  would  be  explain  why  the  CEA 
failed  to  use  information  in  its  poMesV.on 
that  may  have  proved  that  a  Chicago  broker- 
age Arm  n-as  defrauding  Rosee 

Rosee  had  charged  that  Gordon.  Albert 
Klbby.  a  former  Chicago  CEA  employee  and 
now  of  Waukon.  la  .  and  other  agency  offi- 
cials took  part  in  the  conspiracy  to  drive  him 
out  of  busl.-^ess 

But  CEA  chief  Caldwell  maintains  In 
Washington  tliat  "our  actions  In  this 


have  been  proper  all  along."  Caldwell  defends 
his  promotion  of  Gordon,  saying  the  Kansan 
City  area  director  and  Klbby  "did  a  profes- 
sional Job"  In  the  Rooee  case 

An  examination  of  the  case  leaves  serious 
doubts 

The  case  against  Rosee  came  to  light  In 
19«1.  when  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  took 
away  his  membership,  depriving  him  of  his 
commodities  trading-floor  privileges,  and  re- 
ducing him  to  accepting  welfare  payments. 

TSAOINO  ACCOtTNT 

Roaee's  commodities  trading  account — the 
records  of  what  he  bought  and  sold  and  his 
profits  and  losses  on  these  trades — was  being 
bandied  by  the  brokerage  firm  of  Baggot 
and  Morrison. 

Baggot  and  Morrison  contended  that  Roaee 
owed  them  substantial  amounts  of  money, 
saying  Rosee  had  been  taking  losses  In  his 
commodities  trading,  and  that  the  firm  was 
using  it  own  money  to  make  up  these  losses 
ALLIGATIONS  A  rompaisx 

Rosee  said  these  allegations  took  him  by 
surprise,  that  he  bad.  in  fact,  been  making 
profitable  trades  in  the  commodities  market. 
Rosee  said  and  examination  of  hla  account. 
Ihs  record  of  which  was  maintained  at  the 
Baggot  and  Morrison  offices,  would  clearly 
show  this  was  true  He  said  CKA  records  re- 
quired by  law  to  prevent  the  kind  of  abuse 
he  was  facing  would  back  up  his  position 

But  Baggot  and  Morrison  presented  to  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  a  set  of  recorxls  that 
showed  Rosee  owing  them  money  Rosee 
charged  the  records  were  not  of  his  account. 
He  said  they  were.  In  fact,  records  of  the 
Arm's  own  money-losing  dealings. 

Since  the  Star  Chamber  "  proceedings  In 
which  Rosee  lost  his  seat,  these  facts  have 
emerged  and  are  today  unchallenged: 

1.  In    November.    19«3.   Rosee   and   his   at- 
torney. Melvln  Brandt,  c      ght  the  office  man- 
ager for  Baggot  and  Morrison  cutting  onion- 
skin   pages    from   commodity   trading    books 
that  are  required  by  law  to  be  kept  and  reU. 
lalned.    These    records    that    office    managviT 
Harris  Haywood  now  admits  he  destroyed  are\ 
required  to  be  retained  for  a  five-year  mlnl-\ 
mum    period    by    Commodity -Exchange   Au- 
thorlty  rules  and  by  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  use  by  authorities  In  connection 
with  Investigations. 

2.  Within  a  fews  days  of  finding  Haywood 
removing  pages  from  the  trading  book  in  the 
crucial  period.  Rosee  and  his  lawyer  told 
CEA  Investigators  CK>rdon  and  Klbby  of  the 
Incident  A  short  time  later  they  also  In- 
formed CEA   boas   CaJdweU    In   Washington 

3.  Gordon  and  Klbby  Investigated  the  In- 
cident and  reported  to  Caldwell  that  there 
was  nothing  to  Rosee  s  complaint  on  this 
or  on  his  general  charge  of  a  Board  of  Trade 
conspiracy  to  frame  him  Rosee  retorted  that 
CEA  officials  were  Involved  In  the  conspiracy 
because  examination  of  trading  records  would 
further  corroborate  his  allegations  that  he 
had  been  defrauded  He  also  charged  that  a 
report  GvKdon  and  Klbby  had  submitted  to 
the  federal  court  was  "fraudulent"  and  mis- 
led the  court. 

4  CEA  boss  Caldwell  continues  to  defend 
the  Gordon -Klbby  Investigations  and  the 
subsequent  promotion  of  Gordon.  In  the  fac» 
of  Haywood's  admissions  In  court  that  he 
did  destroy  the  records  Despite  the  nitnols 
State  court  •  •  •  awart'ing  a  •700.000  ver- 
dict to  Rosee  against  the  Baggot  and  Morri- 
son firm.  Caldwell  says  he  Is  still  not  certain 
that  Roeee  was  defrauded,  and  has  not  or- 
dered a  reinvestigation  He  says  that  Baggot 
and  Morrison  may  appeal  the  verdict,  and 
with  regard  to  Haywood's  admissions  that  he 
destroyed  the  onion-skin  pages  explains: 
"The  statute  of  limitation  has  probably  run 
out  on  any  criminal  charges." 

9.  Caldwell  continues  to  refuse  to  make 
commodity  trading  records  available  to 
Rosee  that  Rosee  and  hU  lawyer  contend 
wui  prove  beyond  doubt  the  f\ill  extent  that 


be   was   defrauded    and    the   role   played   by 
CEA  and  the  Board  of  "lYade  in  covering  it  up. 

Generally.  Caldwell  denies  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  Rosee  matter  on  grounds  that 
the  CEA  policy  Is  to  permit  the  various  boards 
of  trade  to  police  themselves,  and  to  limit 
CEA  Investigations  to  cases  of  direct  frauds 
upon  the  public. 

Rosee  contended  his  money  had  been  used 
by  the  Baggot  and  Morrison  firm  to  make  up 
Its  own  losses,  but  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trades  Arbitration  Committee,  made  up  of 
leading  exchange  members,  ruled  against 
him.  "The  committee  took  away  his  seat  In 
order  to  sell  it  and  pay  Baggot  and  Morrison 
the  money  they  claimed  Rosee  owed  them 

Rosee.  appealed  rep>eatedly  to  Gordon  and 
other  CEA  officials  in  Chicago,  and  to  CEA 
chief  Caldwell  in  Washington,  to  make  avail- 
able for  his  defense  Its  own  records  that 
would  indicate  whether  he  was  telling  the 
truth. 

The  CEA  consistently  refused,  saying  the 
records  were  private,  and  that  the  law  forbids 
the  agency  from  revealing  the  details  of  a 
person's  trading  In  commodities 

Roaee  asked  the  CEA  itself  to  investigate. 
and  to  determine  if  Baggot  and  Morrison  had. 
Indeed,  substituted  their  own  losing  accounts 
for  Roaee's  profitable  ones. 

BAaxED  raoM  trading 

Rosee  and  his  attorney,  as  they  pursued 
their  case  over  the  years,  pointed  out  numer- 
ous times  that  at  about  the  same  time  Bag- 
got  and  Morrison  allegedly  defrauded  Rosee 
the  firm  was  being  disciplined  by  the  CEA  In 
another  case.  After  admitting  In  May.  1960. 
that  It  had  Improperly  handled  customers' 
funds  and  had  used  them  to  margin  and 
guarantee  the  trades  of  other  customers,  the 
firm  was  barred  from  commodity  trading  for 
three  months  and  Baggot's  Individual  regis- 
tration as  a  floor  broker  was  suspended  for 
30  days 

The,  CEA  assigned  Gordon  and  Klbby  to  the 
^les*e   case,   and,   Gordon   recalls,   they  con- 
cluded  that  Baggot  and  Morrison  "had  not 
violated  any  federal  laws  " 

The  CEA  remained  steadfast  In  this  posi- 
tion, even  after  Roeee  and  his  lawyers  In- 
formed the  federal  officials  of  the  incident 
Involving  the  removal  of  pages  from  the  rec- 
ord books. 

"UlrlRLT    ABStnU},"    JtTDCE    RXMARK8 

Haywood  admitted  to  Judge  Cohen  that  he 
had  removed  the  onion-skin  pages — on  which 
were  recorded  details  of  commodities  trans- 
actions. But  he  did  so,  said  Haywood,  in  order 
to  save  space  in  the  Baggot  and  Morrison 
office. 

Judge  Cohen  said  of  Ha>'wood  s  explana- 
tion "The  man  sat  for  hours  cutting  pages 
out  of  a  book  to  save  three  inches  of  space 
In  a  room  that  has  some.  oh.  360  cubic 
feet  of  space  or  more    Utterly  absurd" 

Cohen  also  was  highly  critical  of  the  Board 
of  Trades  proceeding  against  Rosee.  in  which 
Roeee  was  not  permitted  to  have  his  lawyer 
present,  or  call  witnesses,  or  examine  the 
records  that  are  supposed  to  prevent  the 
very  abuses  he  contends  he  suffered. 

Cohen  called  the  Board  of  Trade's  hearing 
In  the  Rosee  case  a  travesty, ""  and  said  the 
session  was  run  by  the  lawyer  for  Baggot  and 
Morrison. 

In  fact.  Cohen  told  the  lawyer  later.  "The 
gentlemen  you  represent  were  thoroughly 
dishonest.  "They  secreted  records.  They  sup- 
pressed records    They  altered  records  "' 

The  CEA's  Gordon  said  Rosee's  allegation 
that  the  CEA  aided  Baggot  and  Morrison 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  In  their 
attempts  to  deprive  him  of  his  membership 
was  proved  false  because  a  US  District 
Court  had  dismissed  another  suit  brought 
by  Roeee  against  Gordon  and  Klbby. 

CLAIMS  FALSK  OOeUMXIfTS 

But  Rosee  claims  that  CEA  officials  sub- 
mitted false  documents  to  the  federal  court 
In  that  case,  and  that  the  CEA  again  refused 
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to  turn  over  records  that  would  supp<»"t 
Rosee's  position 

In  July,  1972.  Cohen  ordpred  Baggot  and 
Morrison  to  pay  Roeee  •26  000  for  the  loss 
of  trading  privileges.  •275.000  in  lost  earn- 
ings and  •99,000  represenung  the  amount 
Roaee  contends  he  was  defrauded. 

The  Judge  also  awarded  punitive  damages 
of  •160.000  each  against  Morrison  and 
against  Haywood.  The  Baggot  and  Morrison 
firm  now  is  defunct,  but  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  continued  to  allow  the  partners 
to  hold  their  memberships  and  to  enjoy  floor 
trading  privileges 

The  CEA.  despite  Cohen's  findings,  contin- 
ues to  refuse  to  take  action  In  the  case. 

Caldwell  admits  his  agency  has  done  noth- 
ing to  follow  up  the  court's  decision,  even 
though  there  Is  Mttle  question  but  that 
Cohen's  findings  point  to  criminal  activities 
In  regard  to  the  case 

"We  haven't  lagged."  says  Caldwell.  "We 
have  done  what  we  think  is  right" 

Caldwell  admits  he  has  no  way  of  knowing 
If  reports  filed  by  Gordon  and  Klbby  with 
the  federal  court  early  In  the  Rosee  case  were 
accurate,  but  he  contends  that  reports  sent 
to  him  by  his  two  employees  were  accurate. 

Gordon  has  held  his  Job  In  Kansas  City 
since  1970,  and  he  oversees  trading  at  the 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  the  Minneapolis. 
Minn  ,  Grain  Exchange,  and  at  a  federally- 
regulated  commodities  market  In  California. 

fProm  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Mar.  18, 
1973) 
Sbcrxt  U.S.  CoMMoorrT  Rzport — 1871  Studt 
Urged  More  Strict  Rules  To  Avoid  Market 

RiGGINa 

(By  George  Anthan,  James  Rlsser,  and 
Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington.  DC — An  Internal  govern- 
ment report  outlines  a  massive  failure  bv  the 
VS.  Commodity  Exchange  Authortty  (CEA) 
to  protect  the  public  against  manipulation  of 
commodity  futures  prices  by  professional 
traders  and  brokers. 

The  report  was  prepared  late  In  1971  by 
the  Agriculture  Department's  Office  of  In- 
spector General  (CIO)  and  has  remained 
secret  until  a  single  copy  was  delivered  a  few 
days  ago  to  a  House  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee. 

Earlier,  CEA  officials  had  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  contents  of  the  report  with  Register 
reporters.  Also,  they  had  retfused  to  admit 
that  the  report  Is  critical  of  their  office 

The  Inspector  general  declared  that  the 
CEA  conducts  only  "'minimal  surveillance" 
of  daUy  trading  in  commodity  futures  to 
detect   and    prevent    price    manipulations. 

The  report  notes  that  protection  of  the 
public  against  efforts  by  traders  to  manipu- 
late commodity  prices  to  their  own  ben^t 
Is  of  "vital  Importance." 

"Groups  of  brokers  can  combine  their  ef- 
forts In  violation  of  trading  rules  to  effect 
dally  price  fluctuations  for  their  own  bene- 
fit." the  report  declares,  and  a  much  heavier 
hand  is  needed  In  enforcment." 

A  RegUter  InvesUgatlon  of  the  CEA's  reg- 
ulation of  commodity  futures  trading  has 
found  that  rigged  markets  In  wheat,  eggs  and 
meau  may  have  cost  the  public,  small  com- 
modity traders  and  farmers  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

regulate  tracing 

The  CEA  Is  directed  by  federal  law  to  regu- 
late tr-iding  In  commodity  futures  at  the 
nation's  major  exchanges  In  Chicago.  111.: 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  New  York,  N  Y.,  and  other 
cities  The  exchanges  are  operated  by  their 
members — professional  commodities  traders 
and  brokers.  These  professionals  can  trade 
for  themselves  and,  for  a  commission,  buy 
and  sell  futures  contracts  for  customers  In 
the  public 

In  his  report,  the  Inspector  general  lists 


several  specific  Instances  of  possible  market 
manipulations  where  the  CEA  took  little  or 
no  effective  action. 

Also.  Inspector  General  Nathaniel  Kosaack 
was  crltlpal  of  the  CEA  for  taking  little  ac- 
tion to  see  that  violators  were  following  its 
directives  or  to  see  that  the  commodity  ex- 
changes were  adequately  policing  themselves. 

CEA  Administrator  Alex  Caldwell  has  em- 
phasized to  Congress  that  his  agency  Is  able 
to  regulate  commodity  trading  largely  as  a 
result  of  close  Inspection  of  thousands  of 
reports  that  It  receives  dally  from  the  pro- 
fessional  traders   and   brokers 

But  the  Inspector  general  stated  that 
"some  repori,s  aere  not  received  on  a  timely 
basis  or  not  received  at  all"  and  that  "even 
though  these  conditions  occurred,  the  report- 
filing  penalties  were  not  enforced" 

Kosaack's  review  states  that  only  rarely 
were  traders  penalized  for  refusing  to  file 
reports  or  for  filing  fraudulent  reports 

The  eastern  regional  administrator  for 
CEA,  the  OIG  report  continues,  ""could  recall 
no  insttmce  where  CEA  had  Invoked  penalties 
provided  by  law  for  failure  to  file  reports 
or  file  fraudulent  reports." 

"NOT    ASStTlED" 

As  a  result,  said  the  lnsi>ector  general,  "we 
could  not  be  assured  that  surveillance  wiw 
effective  or  that  Informational  releases  accu- 
rately depicted  the  happenings  in  the  market- 
place," 

The  Inspector  general,  who  is  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  (USDA)  Internal 
watchdog,  concluded : 

"CEA  did  not  make  adequate  analyses,  In- 
quiries and  conclusions  on  maturing  futures 
when  there  were  strong  Indications  of  price 
manipulation. 

"Also,  the  (commodity)  exchanges  did  not 
have  sufficiently  effective  systems  to  prevent 
price  manipulations,  comers  or  squeezes  and 
were  not  fully  concerned  with  this  responsl- 
blUty." 

The  lnsp>ector  general  recommended  that 
the  CEA  ""no  longer  rely  primarily  on  self- 
regulation  by  commodity  exchanges." 

Caldwell  has  maintained  that  his  agency 
does  not  rely  ""primarily"  on  the  exchanges 
for  prevention  of  price  manipulation  and 
other  market  abuses  He  has  emphasized  that 
he  Is  for  "'seLf-poUclng  as  far  as  It  can  go."' 

WhUe  Caldwell  and  other  CEA  officials  have 
contended  their  surveillance  of  the  commod- 
ity markets  helps  prevent  abuses,  the  In- 
si>ector  general's  rep>ort  states: 

"'CEA  officials  told  us  that  the  only  deter- 
rent they  possessed  against  market  disrup- 
tion was  to  warn  prntentlal  violators  of  the 
consequences  of  their  acts. 

"NOT  KFTECnVX" 

"This  cannot  be  considered  an  effective 
measure  to  accomplish  the  primary  mission 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  of  pre- 
venting price  manipulations,  comers  and 
squeezes." 

Market  "corners"  and  "squeezes"  occur 
when  a  trader  or  group  of  traders  gain  con- 
trol of  a  sufficient  portion  of  available  sup- 
piles  of  a  commodltv  to  artificially  raise  or 
lower  the  price  to  their  benefit. 

The  Inspector  general  stated  that  when 
"market  disruptions  "  did  occur,  the  "CEA 
did  not  consider  whether  the  exchange  should 
or  could  have  prevented"  the  disruptions, 
"nor  did  they  take  action  against  the  ex- 
change." 

Willie  the  CEA  has  legal  authority  to  re- 
quire traders  and  commodity  brokerage  firms 
to  open  their  records  to  federal  inspectors, 
the  OIG  report  states  the  agency  "did  not 
make  full  use  of  its  authority  .  .  when  com- 
plaints were  received  about  possible  manip- 
ulations or  when  CEA  records  showed  the 
possibility  of  a  market  disruption." 

If  the  CEA  had  done  this,  the  Inspector 
general  declared,  "it  could  have  resulted  in 
a  better  deterrent  than  a  phone  call  or  warn- 
ing letter." 


The  OIO  noted  that  in  Its  examination  of 
the  commodity  exchange  records.  It  found 
serious  evidence  of  noncompetitive  trading 
In  commodity  futures. 

"There  were  a  significant  number  of  trades 
between  partners  or  members  of  the  same 
firm.  Although  exchange  rules  do  not  pro- 
hibit this,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
trades  were  competitive  and  that  the  trades 
were  not  'wash'  trading  used  to  manipulate 
prices  and  deceive  other  traders." 

"wash"  TRADES 

"Wash"  trades  are  fictitious  transactions 
designed  to  deceive  other  traders  and  to  have 
an  artlflcl&l  Impact  on  market  prices,  caus- 
ing them  to  rise  or  fall  without  regard  to 
supply  and  demand  considerations. 

The  inspector  general  also  found  evidence 
of  "bucketing"  of  customer  onieTs,  Under 
this  setup,  a  customer's  order  to  buy  or  se.; 
commodities  Is  never  transmitted  to  the 
trading  floor  of  the  commodity  exchange,  but 
Is  handled  in  the  offices  ol  the  brokerage  firm. 
Thus,  the  customer  has  no  assurance  that 
his  trade  was  the  result  of  competitive 
trading. 

The  Inspector  general  noted  that  "it  was 
CEA  policy  not  to  review  clearing  house 
records  for  violations  of  dally  trading  specu- 
lative limits." 

The  OIG  conducted  Its  own  audit  and  dis- 
covered In  one  caee  that  actual  trading  in 
commodities  by  three  traders  was  In  excess 
of  what  they  had  reported  to  the  CEA. 

An  Important  function  of  the  CEA  Is  to 
Insure  that  no  trader  or  groups  of  traders 
buy  enough  futures  In  a  single  commodity 
as  to  "'comer  "  or  "squeeze  the  market.  The 
traders  are  supposed  to  re-port  their  holdings 
In  a  single  commodity  to  the  CEA. 

"We  found  transactions,"  Kosaack's  report 
states,  'Involving  trades  where  the  same 
broker  was  on  both  sides  of  a  trade  and  where 
trading  between  combinations  of  brokers  ap- 
peared to  be  Intentional. 

"Also,  a  number  of  trades  were  made  where 
associated  mem^bers.  acting  as  floor  brokers 
executing  customer  ca-ders  for  other  cleax- 
ing  members,  traded  between  themselves  to 
an  extent  great  enough  to  Indicate  that  such 
trading  was  pre-arranged." 

SAICX    FIRM 

The  OIG  recommended  that  the  CEA  "pre- 
vent members  of  the  same  firm  from  manip- 
ulating customer  orders  and  prices  for 
their  own  benefit." 

The  lnsp)ector  general  noted  that  the  trade 
practice  Investigation  has  been  the  govern- 
ment's primary  tool  with  which  to  disclose 
and  discourage  abusive  practices  In  com- 
modities trading. 

His  report  emphasizes  that  whUe  the  CEA 
budget  has  included  $250,000  a  year  for  such 
investigations.  "CEA  has  utilized  only  about 
•40.000  per  year  In  this  area"  In  one  year. 
1966.  the  CEA  spent  some  »6.000  for  trade 
practice  investigations,  the  report  states 

The  inspector  general  also  was  critical  of 
the  CEA's  longstanding  policy  of  referring 
violations  to  the  commodity  exchanges  for 
action.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  CEIA 
turned  over  to  the  exhcanges  a  total  of  111 
cases  Involving  possible  violations.  Under 
the  CEA's  ofllcial  p>ollcy.  the  exchanges  were 
to  Investigate  and  take  action  against  the 
violators. 

Caldwdl  and  other  CEA  ofllclals  have  In- 
sisted that  they  closely  watch  the  exchanges 
to  Insure  that  they  adequately  Investigate 
each  case  referred,  and  that  proper  acUon  ts 
taken  against  violators. 

But  the  Inspector  general  stated  in  his  re- 
port that  some  referrals  from  the  CEA  to  the 
exchanges  are  "not  being  responded  to  by 
the  exchange" 

There  was  no  assurance,  the  report  states, 
that  exchanges  were  complying  with  aiid 
carrying  out  their  resptonsibilttles  tjnder  the 
lai 
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Also,  there  waa  no  assurance  that  practices 
In  violation  of  the  law  and  federal  regula- 
tions had  been  corrected. 

In  fact,  the  report  states,  the  CKA  "only 
rarely"  questions  the  actions  taken  by  the 
exchanges  In  regard  to  a  penalty  Imposed  on 
a  violator. 

"Nor  does  the  CEA  have  an  effective  system 
of  surveillance  that  would  bring  to  Its  atten- 
tion serious  deficiencies  in  the  self-regulatory 
functioning  of  an  exchange."  the  report  con- 
tinues. 

An  official  of  one  of  the  commodity  ex- 
changes reported  to  the  Inspector  general 
that  the  exchange  Initiated  investigations 
only  If  It  received  a  complaint  from  a  trader, 
but  the  report  states; 

"It  appeared  to  us  that  small  traders  would 
be  very  hesitant  to  file  complaints  against 
some  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the 
exchanges." 

Also,  the  report  questions  whether  the  pro- 
fessional traders  who  make  up  the  exchange 
regulatory  committees  "could  render  an  ob- 
jective decision." 

The  OIG  notes  that  of  66  possible  viola- 
tions referred  to  the  Chicago  MercmntUe  Ex- 
change In  1970  and  1971,  the  CEA  questioned 
the  exchange's  action  In  only  one  case  and 
"there  was  nothing  on  file  to  show  whether 
actions  taken  were  appropriate  In  the  other 


The   Inspector  general  listed  several 

Indicating  the  CEA  was  not  adequately  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  price  manipula- 
tions. 

CAacnx  KOTX 

The  report  notes  that  during  trading  In 
May  1970,  wheat  futures  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  there  were  indications  of  a 
possible  market  "squeeze"  by  CargUl,  Inc. 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General,  the  report 
states,  could  find  no  evidence  that  CEA  was 
Investigating  or  watching  the  situation. 

"The  sequence  of  events  Indicated  that 
Carglll  had  a  squeeze  on  the  market  either  In 
the  normal  course  of  their  grain  business 
or  by  taking' advantage  of  a  favorable  situa- 
tion." the  report  states.  'Tt  appeared  that 
CargUl  intended  to  hold  the  prices  of  the 
May  wheat  future  and  the  cash  commodity 
above  what  they  would  have  been  In  a  nor- 
mal free  market." 

The  report  also  notes  strong  Indications 
that  two  traders  had  gained  control  of  nearly 
all  avaUable  supplies  of  oats  late  In  1970 
and  that  the  CEA  "could  have  confirmed  sus- 
picions" of  a  price  manipulation  as  early  as 
Sept  4.  1970  by  examining  the  traders"  rec- 
ords. 

Such  an  examination  "could  have  served  as 
a  deterrent  to  Improper  action."  the  OIQ 
stated. 

Inspector  General  Kossack  also  noted  that 
on  Sept  15.  1970  the  CEA  received  a  tele- 
phone complaint  that  four  traders  on  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  "were  collabo- 
rating In  a  squeeze  to  manipulate  the  fresh 
shell  egg  market  .    ." 

He  said  the  CEA.  again,  could  have  ex- 
amined the  traders-  records  as  a  means  of 
deterring  them. 

CLAIMS    MANTPUIJITION 

The  report  states  that  an  official  of  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  told  the  In- 
spector general's  auditors  that  he  was  cer- 
tain there  had  been  a  manipulation  of  the 
January.  1Q70.  egg  futures 

He  was  critical  of  CEA  inaction  on  cases 
In  which  manipulation  was  evident  "  the  OIO 
statM 

In  the  area  of  CEA  surveillance  of  the  ex- 
changes, the  CEA-s  Caldwell  replied  to  the 
OIO  report  by  stating:  "We  are  doing  as 
much  a«  we  feel  we  can  with  our  limited 
reso'irces  " 

He  believes  trading  among  associated  bro- 
kers   "c-ir.    be    adequately    supervised"    and 


that  prohibition  of  such  activity  could  drive 
smaller  exchanges  out  of  business  by  re- 
ducing the  liquidity  of  the  markets. 

He  said  the  CEA  had  not  been  able  to  step 
up  Its  activities  to  insure  its  directives  to 
violators  were  being  followed  "because  of  the 
press  of  higher  priority  work,  budgetary  lim- 
itations and  personnel  cellLngs." 

Caldwell  was  criticized  by  aome  congress- 
men at  a  House  hearing  Thursday  for  not 
asking  Congreea  to  give  him  additional  funds 
and  personnel  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee offlciAls  emphasized  to  the  CEA  ad- 
nunlstrator  that  Congress  In  recent  years 
had  never  refused  a  request  to  Improve  reg- 
ulation of  commodity  trading. 

Monday:  Another  government  report, 
secret  since  19«6.  teUs  how  the  CEA  faUed  to 
investigate  advance  tips  on  the  spectacular 
tlSO-mUUon  salad  oU  swindle  by  Tlno  deAn- 
gells. 

(Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Mar  14,  1973 1 
Secarr  USDA   Rkport  Cms  Lax  Contkol — 

SKLT-RXCtJLATTON  BT   EXCHANGES  ASSAILXD 

I  By  George  Anthan  and  James  Rlaser) 
WASHmcTON,  DC— A  stUl-secret  Agricul- 
ture Department  report  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  adequacy  of  federal  regu- 
lation of  commodity  futures  trading,  and 
recommends  strong  corrective  action. 

The  report  was  written  by  the  depart- 
ment's office  of  Inspector  general  and  Is  di- 
rected to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity (CEA),  the  agency  responsible  for  en- 
forcing federal  commodities  trading  laws. 

Officials  of  the  VS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA  I  have  declined  to  make  the 
report  public,  but  a  summary  is  included  In 
a  lengthy  Justification  of  the  department's 
budget  request  to  Congress. 

A     SSOO     BnXION     A     YCAa 

The  report  questions  whether  the  CEA  Is 
doing  an  adequate  Job  of  guarding  against 
price  manipulations  and  other  market  abuses 
at  the  nation's  commodity  exchanges,  where 
trading  In  various  agricultural  commodities 
has  reached  a  volume  of  $200  billion  a  year 
Also,  the  study  indicates  the  CEA  Is  rely- 
ing too  heavily  on  self-regulation  by  pro- 
fessional commodity  traders,  and  that  It  falls 
to  follow  up  Its  own  findings  of  law  violations 
to  insure  the  penalties  It  Issues  are  carried 
out. 

A  Des  Moines  Register  Investigation  of  the 
CEA's  regulation  of  commodity  futures  trad- 
ing has  found  that  rigged  markets  In  wheat, 
eggs  and  meats  may  have  cost  the  public,  the 
small  commodity  traders  and  farmers  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Also,  there  Is  little  evidence  that  those 
caught  In  market  manipulations  and  other 
serious  abuses  have  received  much  more  than 
a  slap  on  the  wrist  from  the  CEA. 

Some  of  Inspector  General  Nathaniel  Kos- 
sack's  findings  are  similar  to  those  publlahed 
last  month  by  The  Register. 

Kossack  has  recommended  In  his  report 
that  the  CEA : 

"Vigorously  and  promptly  Investigate  sus- 
pected market  manipulation  or  other  viola- 
tions of  the  act. 

"No  longer  rely  primarily  on  self-regulation 
by  commodity  exchanges.  '  (The  report  notes 
that  the  commodity  exchanges  lack  effective 
systems  to  prevent  manipulating  prices  and 
cornering  markets  "t 

"Improve  follow-up  system  to  make  sure 
that  traders  comply  with  warning  letters, 
stipulations  of  compliance  and  cease-and- 
desist  orders,  and  enforce  trader  reporting 
requirements" 

Kossack  said  In  an  Interview  Tuesday  that 
he  cannot  publicly  release  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port because  "we  do  not  disseminate  our 
audita  outside  of  official  channeU." 

He  said  such  audiu  are  protected  from 
public  disclosure  under  an  exception  to  the 
U.S.   Freedom  of  Information   Act.  The  ex- 


ception deals  with  reports  that  are  In  th« 
nature  of  inter-offlce  memoranda,  advisortes 
and  similar  documents,  he  said. 

Koaaack  said,  however,  that  he  will  make  a 
copy  of  the  document  available  to  the  House 
appropriations  subcommittee  that  controls 
the  CEA's  budget. 

"STILL    n»    PKOCBESS" 

Kcsaack  would  not  comment  on  the  audit's 
criticism  of  the  CEA.  He  said  he  believes  the 
agency  has  attempted  to  "take  corrective  ac- 
tion." but  said  "that  U  stUl  In  progress." 

Koaaack  told  the  House  subcommittee 
Monday  that  the  report  was  delivered  to  the 
CEA  a  year  ago,  and  that  agency  officials 
"generally  agreed  with  our  audit  findings." 

Repreeentative  Neal  Smith  (Dem..  Ia.(,  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  has  asked  Kos- 
sack to  inform  the  subcommittee  specifically 
of  all  steps  taken  by  the  CEA  to  Implement 
the  Inspector  general's  recommendations. 

Smith  said  Tuesday  that  the  inspector  gen- 
eral "agrees  fully  that  something  Is  wrong 
with  the  commodity  futures  trading,  that 
corrective  action  is  needed  and  that  the  CEA 
needs  to  do  some  regulating  and  not  depend 
on  the  people  In  the  buslneas  to  regulate 
themselves." 

Representative  William  Scherle  (Rep., 
la.),  also  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
said  following  the  meeting  with  Koseack 
Monday  that  "even  though  the  CEA  appears 
to  be  implementing  this  report,  nothing  has 
changed.  No  corrective  measures  have  been 
taken," 

Scherle  said  Kosaack  Indicated  to  the  sub- 
committee "that  he  Isnt  satisfied  with  what 
the  CEA  Is  doing." 

Scherle  requested  that  Kossack  supply  the 
subcommittee  with  a  28-year-old  report  from 
the  Inspector  general  into  the  CEA's  han- 
dling of  the  spectacular  Anthony  (Tlno)  De- 
Angells  scheme  to  corner  the  soybean  oU  and 
cottonseed  oU  markets  and  to  swindle  «150 
million  from  lea<llng  banks  and  brokerage 
houses. 

Koaaack  said  he  would  supply  both  the  De- 
Angells  report  and  the  study  of  CEA  activi- 
ties to  the  subcommittee. 

CEA  administrator  Alex  Caldwell  also  de- 
clined Tuesday  to  make  the  Inspector  gen- 
eral's report  public,  saying.  "I'm  prohibited 
from  giving  copies  out." 


(Prom    the    Des    Moines    Sunday    Register 
Mar,  4.   1973 1 

CoMuoomxB     Mauuts — On      Wat     Oxtt? 

Fa«»«m  Mat  Skip  thx  Middlzman 

(By  Clark  MoUenhofr  and  George  Anthan) 

Washington.  DC —The  major  commod- 
ities market  may  be  anachronUms  on  their 
way  to  extinction,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional   Com    Growers    AssocUtlon    believes 

Walter  Goepplnger  of  Boone.  la.,  said  the 
recent  frenzied  trading  of  soybean  futures  on 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  In  which  con- 
tracts  traded  for  as  high  as  »fl.81  a  bushel, 
may  have  awakened  farmers  to  Inequities  of 
the  commodities  market  system 

"Most  of  the  farmers  sold  their  beans  for 
less  than  »3.50  a  bushel."  he  said  "It  was  the 
speculators  who  made  money  In  that  market." 

Many  farmers  contend  that  wide  fluctua- 
tions In  the  soybean  futures  market— the 
range  between  recent  lows  and  highs  was 
more  thtj  MOO  a  bushel— have  resulted  In 
a  lack  of  confidence  because  no  one  knows 
how  muc.i  of  the  high  price  was  based  on 
artificial  demand  created  bv  traders  and 
how  much  was  the  result  of  bona  fide 
demand. 

Farmers  are  concerned  because  the  high 
soybean  futures  prices  have  resulted  In  soy- 
bean meal  more  than  doubling  in  price. 
Farmers  need  the  meal  as  protein  for  feed- 
ing livestock  and  broUers.  and  they  report  a 
growing  fear  of  financial  disaster  If  they  feed 
expensive  meal  to  livestock  that  could  drop 
quickly  In  price. 
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All  this  could  lead  to  smaller  herds,  and 
Increased  consumer  prices. 

Goepplnger  and  some  other  agricultural 
leaders  believe  farmers  will  begin  to  organize 
huge  marketing  co-operatives  to  sell  their 
producu  directly  to  proceosors  and  con- 
sumers, bypaaslng  the  traders  at  the  com- 
modities exclianges. 

Yet  there  is  little  outward  evidence  that 
the  exchanges  could  be  fading  as  nerve  cen- 
ters of  the  American  foodstuffs  industry. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Tn.de  operates  In  an 
Imposing  46-story  building  that  sits  astride 
I^aSaUe  Street.  The  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change recently  moved  Into  a  modernistic 
structure  and  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade 
has  moved  from  Its  old  downtown  headquar- 
ters Into  a  new  building  In  the  fashionable 
Country  Club  Plaza  area. 

But,  said  Goepplnger,  "'twenty  years  ago  If 
I  had  gone  to  the  Chicago  Livestock  Ex- 
change and  looked  out  over  those  acres  and 
acres  of  pens  and  loading  docks  and  railroad 
sidings  and  buildings  and  told  somebody,  'All 
this  will  be  empty  ground  some  day,'  he 
would  have  said  I  was  crazy.  Well,  It's  all 
empty  ground  now,  because  we  have  found  a 
better  system  of  marketing  livestock." 

He  continued :  "If  the  grain  trade  and  the 
commodities  exchanges  don't  change,  they 
could  evaporate  ,so  for  as  being  a  marketing 
tool.  Oh,  they  could  move  In  some  dice  tables 
out  there  on  the  trading  floor  and  make  It 
like  Las  Vegas,  but  It  won't  involve  the 
farmer." 

Harold  Kuehn  of  Du  Quoin.  HI.,  president 
of  the  American  Soybean  Association,  agrees, 
and  said  farmers  already  are  beginning  to  ex- 
plore dealing  directly  with  huge  grain-buy- 
ing organizations  In  the  European  Common 
Market  and  Japan. 

"More  and  more  farmers  are  going  Into 
direct  sales,  bypassing  the  speculators  and 
the  traders  by  entering  into  contracts  to 
deliver  the  actual  commodities  at  some  point 
In  the  future,  for  a  set  price,"  sedd  Goep- 
plnger. 

There  are  strong  Indications  the  federal 
government  may  help  farmers  accomplish 
this.  Congree  Is  considering  proposals  under 
which  farmers  oould  form  government-spon- 
sored collective  bargaining  associations.  Com- 
psuiles  that  buy  farm  products  would  be  di- 
rected by  federal  law  to  sit  down  and  bargain 
with  the  farmers  over  prices. 

Both  backers  and  opponents  of  the  plan 
have  testified  In  Congress  that  It  could  lead 
to  the  demise  of  the  commodity  exchanges. 
Kuehn  and  Goepplnger  said  many  farmers 
are  upset  over  soaring  soybean  prices  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  because  much  of 
the  profit  goes  to  speculators. 

Their  view  is  reflected  by  BlU  Happel,  a 
Sumner,  la.,  farmer  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association. 

"I  hate  to  even  talk  about  that  soybean 
Situation,"  said  Happel  during  an  interview 
prior  to  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  here. 

"I  had  about  3,000  bushels  of  soybeans 
last  fall,  and  I  got  from  $3.05  to  $3.20  a 
bushel  for  them.  I  thought  that  was  a  pretty 
good  price,  and  I  needed  the  storage  for  com. 
Then.  I  see  where  the  beans  are  selling  for 
$6.80  In  Chicago.  Boy,  I'd  sure  like  to  know 
who  was  making  that  money." 
MORZ  roB  i<eal 
Happel  echoed  many  livestock  farmers  by 
voicing  concern  that  artificially  high  prices 
on  the  commodity  exchange  floor  will  re- 
sult In  farmers  having  to  pay  more  for  soy- 
bean meal  thev  r.ped  t.  ■  mis*"  livpct/H-V:  Mph. 
prices  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Tr»d»  haw 
advanced  from  less  than  $100  a  ton  to  more 
than  $225  a  ton  within  recent  weeks. 

Said  Happel:  "Sure,  right  now  we're  feed- 
ing this  expensive  meal  to  high-priced  live- 
stock. But  what  happens  when  those  hog 
prices  drop?" 


There  are  predictions  that  the  high  prices 
for  soybean  meal,  the  major  protein  supple- 
ment m  livestock  feed,  wUl  lead  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  users  to  try  substitutes. 

A  paper  plant  In  Finland  has  announced  It 
will  produce  an  artificial  protein  supplement 
for  livestock  feed  from  paper  pulp  waste 
products,  and  a  Japanese  chemical  firm  is  ex- 
perimenting with  mass  production  of  protein 
feed  from  oil. 

Goepplnger  believes  the  commodities  ex- 
changes must  make  major  changes  to  sur- 
vive. Among  these  changes,  he  believes,  is 
curbing  speculators  to  prevent  artificial  highs 
and  lows  In  prices  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.), 
whose  small  business  problems  subcommit- 
tee will  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  com- 
modities markets,  said  of  commodities  spec- 
ulators: 

"They  get  together  on  the  trading  floor 
every  morning  and  talk  among  themselves 
and  decide  whether  the  market  Is  going  to 
go  up  or  down  that  day.  Then,  they  start  buy- 
ing .  "They  don't  care  about  supply  and  de- 
mand. All  they  care  about  is  how  the  market 
U  reacting.  They  buy  In  the  morning,  drive 
up  the  prices,  and  they  sell  before  the  day 
ends.  It's  all  In  the  psychology  of  It." 

"HURTS  FARMERS" 

Smith  continued:  '"This  thing  In  the  soy- 
bean market,  it  can't  but  hurt  farmers.  Those 
speculators  drove  up  the  price,  and  they 
did  It  right  In  the  middle  of  the  marketing 
year.  That's  got  to  affect  soybean  consump- 
tion. Itll  drive  people  to  substitutes,  then 
the  farmer  wUl  make  up  for  It  later  by  pay- 
ing more  for  the  soybean  meal  he  has  to  buy 
from  the  processor,  and  getting  less  for  his 
raw  soybeans." 

Goepplnger  said  another  major  problem 
connected  with  the  commodity  exchanges  in- 
volves the  "dirtying  up"  of  com  shipped  by 
farmers. 

He  said,  "board  of  trade  contracts  Include 
grade  specifications  for  different  classes  of 
corn,  (^pending  on  the  quality.  Each  of  these 
classes  allows  a  certain  amount  of  'foreign 
matter'  and  adulterated  com." 

Goepplnger  continued:  "Various  people  In 
the  grain  distribution  system  know  this,  and 
they  know  that  when  the  farmer  ships  his 
corn  It's  usually  pretty  clean.  But  they're 
artisans,  almost  like  piano  tuners  In  the  way 
they  can  expertly  bler^  some  foreign  ma- 
terial and  adulterated  com  in  with  the 
farmer's  shipment  so  it  comes  Just  within  a 
gnat's  hair  of  exceeding  the  board  of  trade 
specifications." 

The  National  Corn  Growers  Association 
president  said  many  buyers  of  American 
grain,  especially  overseas  customers,  have 
complained  bitterly  that  American  ship- 
ments are  "dirty." 

"If  this  keeps  up,"  said  Goepplnger,  "a 
lot  of  farmers  are  Just  going  to  Ignore  these 
middlemen;  they're  going  to  go  over  their 
heads. 

"But  Its  going  to  be  hard  to  crack  these 
behemoths,  these  large  grain  companies. 
They  have  agents  overseas  and  they  wine  and 
dine  the  buyers.  But  ffwmers  are  fed  up. 
They're  traveling  more,  too.  and  they're  see- 
ing more  people  and  pretty  soon  they're  go- 
lug  to  be  making  their  own  deals." 

Goepplinger  continued:  "Maybe  the  grain 
sp>eculators  should  remember  what  happened 
to  the  Liverpool  Grain  Exchange.  I  can  re- 
member when  the  Liverpool  exchange  was 
the  world's  greatest,  the  same  nerve  center 
that  Chicago  Is  now. 

"We  used  to  listen  on  the  radio  for  the 
prices  from  Liverpool  and  we  knew  they 
would  be  reflected  later  that  morning  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

"But  the  last  t«me  I  \»-as  In  Liverpool  there 
were  only  15  or  20  guys  on  the  trading  floor, 
^nd  when  the  gong  rang  for  the  opening  of 


trading  nobody  even  got  up.  There 
trading  at  all,  to  SF>eak  of." 

(From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  June  3, 

1973) 

SoTBZAN  Prices  and  Pood  Costs 

(By  George  Anthan  and  James  Rlsser) 

Chicago,  Iix. — Chaotic  trading  dominated 
the  nation's  major  commodity  exchange  here 
last  week,  raising  new  questions  about  op- 
erations of  the  markets  and  causing  fears 
of  another  upward  spiral  In  retail  meat  and 
food  costs. 

Prices  of  grains — soybeans.  In  particular — 
soared  to  previously  unheard  of  levels,  and 
trading  on  the  floor  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  was  so  frenzied  that  some  experts 
warned  of  a  p>os6lble  market  collapse. 
SE£  problems 

Some  Investors  and  brokerage  houses  were 
reported  In  flanclal  trouble  as  millions  of 
dollars  changed  hands  in  the  virtually  un- 
abated and  perhaps  artificial  boom  In  soy- 
bean prices. 

TTiese  high  prices — soybeans  hit  an  un- 
heard of  price  of  $11.34  a  bushel — wUl  be 
reflected  soon  In  higher  meat  prices  since 
soyt>eans  are  an  Important  part  of  the  Uve- 
stocK  reed 

But  many  farmers  and  grain  elevator  op- 
erators are  worried  that  the  futures  markets. 
having  been  driven  to  giddy  heights,  wU! 
collapse,  leading  to  severe  financial  losses  for 
many  segments  of  the  agricultural  economy. 

Critics  of  the  grain  futures  markets 
charged  that  excessive  qieculation  is  respon- 
sible. Some,  Including  Representative  Neal 
Smith  rDem  .  la  i .  demanded  a  brief  but 
total  suspension  of  trading  and  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  market's  unprecedented  be- 
havior. 

Smith  renewed  his  pledge  to  hold  congres- 
sional hearings  soon.  p>erhap6  as  early  as 
next  month,  to  determine  If  futures  prices 
are  Justified  by  actual  supply  and  demand 
conditions  or  whether.  In  his  words.  "It's  the 
biggest  legal  gambling  game  in  the  world." 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Dem..  Wash  ), 
whose  permanent  Investigating  subcommit- 
tee has  been  probing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  (CEA),  de- 
clared he  is  "deeply  concerned  that  the  new 
and  unprecedented  rises  in  the  prices  of 
grains  could  result  In  food  prices  even  15 
to  20  per  cent  higher  this  year." 

He  was  sharply  crlUcal  of  CEA  Adminis- 
trator Alex  C.  Caldwell  for  his  "general  hands 
off  attitude  toward  futures  manipulation. 

"Until  we  started  looking  around,  thev 
were  doing  nothing,"  Jackson  said.  "Only 
since  we  become  Involved  In  an  Investigation 
did  they  turn  the  Kansas  City  Board  of 
Trade  case  (on  wheat  futures)  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

"Previously,  they  had  allowed  the  board 
to  give  Itself  a  clean  bill  of  health,"  he  said 

"OPE&ATINC    LECALLT" 

The  CEA  Insisted  throughout  the  week  that 
despite  the  unprecedented  prices,  the  markets 
were  operating  legally  and  that  federal  Inter- 
vention was  not  warranted. 

But  one  worried  broker,  noting  that  prices 
of  some  grains  had  Increased  by  more  than 
60  per  cent  In  recent  weeks  and  by  almost 
400  per  cent  over  a  year  ago,  said  the  CEA. 
should  quit  sitting  on  Its  hands"  and  move 
In  to  slow  the  advance*.  As  trading  in  soy- 
beans opened  Friday  in  Chicago,  one  broker 
said:  "I'm  afraid  to  go  Into  the  pit." 

The  CEA.  said  Senator  Harold  Hughes 
(Dem..  la  ).  is  "unbelievably  weak-kneed  and 
Ineffective." 

But  the  bigger  professional  commodity 
brokers,  ofllclals  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  all  con- 
tended that  the  record  trading  simply  was 
the  result  of  domestic  and  foreign  demand 
for  the  products  of  American  farmers. 
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It  Is  Ironic  that  u  soybean  prtcea  hit  record 
levela,  many  farmer*  earlier  had  sold  their 
1972  crop  for  less  than  $3  50  a  bushel.  Now. 
having  seen  pricee  for  their  grain  driven  up 
by  traders,  big  export  and  procesalng  com- 
panies and  foreign  buyers,  many  farmers  are 
refusing  to  sign  contracts  to  sell  their  1973 
crop. 

However,  a  market  collapse  brought  about 
by  any  excessive  speculation  once  again 
would  lead  to  fanners  receiving  relatively  low 
prices. 

BACK  spccnrLAToas 
Butz.  along  with  officials  of  the  exchange*, 
insists,  however,  that  speculators  are  not 
driving  prices  up  artmclally  New  record 
prices  sUnpIy  reflect  market  conditions,  they 
say. 

And.  as  another  broker  put  It.  "They  cotild 
put  tighter  limits  on  price  Increases,  but  that 
would  effectively  stop  trading  and  the  boys 
over  at  the  Board  of  Trade  would  starve."  The 
traders  he  referred  to  depend  on  high  volume 
to  make  money,  since  they  are  paid  a  com- 
mission each  time  they  buy  or  sell  commodi- 
ties for  their  customers. 

A  halt  In  trading  also  would  stop  traders 
f*om  buying  and  selling  In  their  own  behalf, 
a  practice  that  has  been  condemned  by  many 
critics  as  representing  a  serious  conflict  of 
interest. 

These  were  some  of  the  highlights  of  a 
week  In  which  trading  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
"pits"  was  even  more  frantic  than  usual,  and 
newsmen  and  television  crews  Invaded  the 
powerfxil.  though  usually  Ignored,  center  of 
this  coxintry's  grain  trading  . 

Other  developments  during  the  week  In- 
cluded ; 

Constant  Increases  by  Board  of  Trade  offi- 
cials on  the  long-standing  legal  limits  on 
dally  price  movements — the  amount  a  com- 
modity can  rise  or  fall  In  price  In  any  on© 
day.  The  officials  said  their  move  wae 
designed  to  spur  then-stalled  trading,  but 
critics  said  it  only  fueled  the  price  increases. 
There  were  charges,  and  denials,  that  soy- 
bean trading  was  controlled  throiogh  a 
"comer"  of  the  market  by  three  giant  grain 
firms. 

The  Board  of  Trade  steadily  Increased 
"margins" — the  cash  down  payment  required 
to  buy  a  futirres  contract.  This  was  done  to 
help  brokerage  houses  remain  solvent  but 
it  also  forced  many  farmers,  small  grain 
elevators  and  other  investors  to  come  up 
with  more  and  more  cash  to  stay  In  the 
market. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Henry  Hall  Wilson,  officially 
announced  his  resignation  to  run  in  the 
North  Carolina  Democratic  primary  election 
next  year  against  Senator  Sam  Ervln 

Serious  questions  about  some  operations 
of  the  commodity  exchanges  and  the  CEA's 
ability  to  regulate  the  markets  have  been 
raised  in  recent  years  by  the  US  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's Inspector  general. 

A  recent  series  by  The  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter concluded  that  the  CEA  has  ignored 
recommendations  of  these  agencies  and  can- 
not Insure  against  price  manlpiilatlon  and 
other  Illegal  market  activities 
wo  pioor 
However  Secretary  Butz,  even  as  he  ad- 
mitted soybean  trading  had  become  "wildly 
speculative."  insisted  last  week  there  Is  no 
proof  of  prlce-rlgglng 

CEA  Administrator  Caldwell  is  doing  a 
"remarkable  Job"  In  view  of  his  "limited" 
resources  and  manpower.  Butz  asserted.  The 
secretary  said  he  aees  no  need  for  tighter 
ledaral  regulation  or  for  strengthening  the 
CSA. 

Harry  Fortes,  a  Chicago  lawyer  and  former 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  disputed  Butz 
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"This  Is  all  based  on  exoeaalve  speculation." 
he  said,  adding  that  those  persons  who  had 
believed  there  would  be  a  price  drop  and 
who  agreed  to  deliver  grain  supplies — or  the 
equivalent  value  in  cash — "are  being  mur- 
dered." These  are  referred  to  as  "shorts"  in 
the  market  Those  who  contracted  cash  to 
satisfy  their  futures  contracts  are  called 
"longs."  and  they  speculated  successfuUy 
that  prices  would  Increase 

Fortes  said  moves  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  been  "counter-productive"  and  he  con- 
tends these  steps  were  taken  to  Insure  that 
trading  continued  "no  matter  what." 

An  independent  broker  called  this  past 
week  a  "period  of  crisis  '  and  said  there  were 
many  rumors  of  a  "squeeze"  by  large  grain 
companies.  A  "squeeze"  or  "comer"  would 
result  when  a  trade  or  combination  of  trad- 
ers gained  control  of  available  supplies  of  a 
commodity. 

NO   INTTaVXNTION 

"It's  beyond  me  how  this  week's  trading 
could  have  gotten  so  far  out  of  hand  without 
the  government's  stepping  in*  by  clamping 
down  on  trading  or  by  limiting  grain  exports 
which,  he  said,  are  causing  much  of  the  price 
spiral. 

But  he  believes  both  the  CEA  and  Boari  of 
Trade  officials  are  afraid  to  take  any  drastic 
steps  because  they  don't  want  to  knock  off 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  " 

Another  broker  said  "the  big  companies  are 
behind  this.  They've  got  everything  tied  up 
and  the  Agriculture  Department  doeant 
know  what's  going  on.  They  should  have  sus- 
pended trading  a  long  time  ago  Why  they 
dont  do  It,  I  dont  know. 

"What  happened  was  that  somebody 
went  In  and  bought  up  all  the  soybeans  and 
the  futures  contracts  and  they're  holding 
them.  When  they're  ready  to  let  go.  they'll 
dump  the  stuff  and  the  market  wUl  collapse 
and  you  and  I  wont  know  a  thing  about  It 
before  It  happens." 

He  was  referring  to  reports  that  Continen- 
tal Gram  Co  .  CargUl.  Inc  ,  and  Cook  Indus- 
tries— all  large  grain  companies — control 
most  available  supplies  of  soybeans. 

Officials  of  Continental  refused  to  com- 
ment, but  a  spokesman  for  CargUl  salrl. 
"CargiU's  not  holding  any  soybeans  back  for 
higher  prices." 

He  said  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  firm  does 
have  large  stocks  of  soybeans,  but  already 
has  sold  the  products  it  makes  from  the 
grain  and  therefore.  "We  would  not  benefli 
from  any  higher  prices." 

The  CargUl  official  said  the  firm  also  Is 
heavUy  involved  In  the  futures  market  but 
emphasized  that  both  "long"  and  'siiort " 
contracts  would  be  affected  equaUy  by  price 
rises  or  declines. 

Warren  Lebeck,  chief  administrative  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  here,  said  the  ex- 
changes actions  this  week  have  succeeded 
and  that  both  buyers  and  sellers  have  been 
able  to  fulflU  their  commitments. 

StUl,  soybean  prices  were  at  record  levels 
at  the  close  of  trading  Friday  But  Lebeck 
rejected  the  argument  that  high  futures 
prices  wtU  lead  to  higher  retail  food  costs 
He  maintained  that  futures  prices  only  re- 
flect demand 

Iowa  Representative  Smith  contends  this 
no  longer  la  true  "because  futures  trading 
has  gone  wUd"  and  traditional  relationships 
between  futures  prices  and  actual  cash  pur- 
chase prices  have  broken  down. 

"That's  Just  Mr  Smith's  opinion."  said  Le- 
beck   "He  doesnt  have  the  facts." 

Lebeck  said  "futures  prices  are  like  a  ther- 
mometer You  don't  blame  the  thermometer 
If  It's  00  degrees  outstde." 

He  also  defended  the  CEA  which  regula'ee 
his  exchange,  and  said  the  agency  "has  the 
tools  "  to  determine  if  there  has  been  any 
prioe- rigging. 

B*  acksowlsdged  th*t  board  officials  "are 
concerned  about  the  market  and  watching  it 


very  closely  We  want  to  be  sure  nothing  does 
get  out  of  hand." 

The  board  was  clearly  upset  that  the  week's 
aotlTltles  had  given  the  exchange  the  Image 
of  a  gambling  casino.  One  spokesman  dis- 
closed that  serious  thought  was  being  given 
to  changing  the  term  "speciUator'  to  some- 
thing milder  such  as  "market  investor." 
"SpeciUator"  connotes  gambling  and  "sounds 
bad. "  tald  the  spokesman. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Aug.  2.  1973) 
Gambling  Dnlimitzd 
Is  the  grain  futures  market  necessary? 
Farmers  long  have  had  doubts,  even  before 
Frank  NorrU's  novel  "The  Pit"  told  of  the 
gambling  in  wheat  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury But  the  argument  of  the  grain  ex- 
changes always  has  been  that  they  provide  a 
service  to  farmers  and  others  through  "hedg- 
ing." 

A  farmer  or  dealer  In  grain  can  sell  a 
futures  contract  months  ahead  of  harvest 
and  thus  protect  himself  against  a  decline  In 
the  market.  A  buyer  can  buy  a  contract  and 
protect  himself  against  a  rise  The  hedger 
who  has  actual  grain  to  sell  or  buy  la  not 
gambling:  he  will  lose  on  the  commodity  sale 
or  purchase  whatever  he  makes  on  the  paper 
tranactlon. 

The  gamblers  In  the  pits,  however,  provide 
the  volume  of  trading  for  those  who  want  to 
hedge  That  Is  their  argument.  Also,  say  the 
defendars  of  the  futures  market,  this  buying 
and  selling  tends  to  "stabilize  "  prices  of  the 
commodltee  traded 

Not  much  has  been  said  about  sUblUzatton 
recently,  with  soybeans  and  grain  soaring 
out  of  all  normal  relationship  to  the  basic 
supply  and  demand  situation.  Runaway  spec- 
ulation, and  possibly  some  "cornering "  of 
the  market,  as  In  "The  Pit,"  seems  to  have 
occurred  In  1973. 

Instead  of  stabUlzlng  or  providing  reliable 
signals  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain,  the 
futures  market  has  distorted  the  signals.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  Is  charged 
with  regulating  the  exchanges,  has  done  tittle 
or  nothing  to  check  speculation.  The  policy 
of  the  0SDA  Commodity  Exchange  Adminis- 
tration has  been  to  rely  on  the  exchanges  to 
police  themselves.  The  result  has  been  such 
ridiculous  prices  as  more  than  $12  a  bushel 
for  soybeans. 

Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.)  Is 
conducting  an  Investigation  of  the  exchanges 
In  his  subcommittee  on  small  business.  He 
suggested  that  if  the  boards  of  trade  do  not 
And  ways  to  reform  their  practices,  they 
might  face  an  end  to  futures  trading. 

That  might  not  be  such  a  disaster  as  some 
traders  think.  Whether  there  U  any  social 
value  In  this  mechanism  for  gambling  in 
commodities  may  be  questioned,  and  we 
hope  the  Smith  subcommittee  will  do  some 
questioning  If  people  want  to  gamble.  let 
them  do  it  at  Las  Vegas  Instead  of  doing 
It  In  farm  commodities,  prices  of  which  are 
vital  to  farmers,  consumers  and  processors — 
the  whole  economy. 

If  stabUlty  and  forward  pricing  of  com- 
modities are  the  (sometime)  benefits  of 
futures  trading,  perhaps  they  can  be  gained 
In  other  ways  Even  wrong  guesses  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  future  prices 
would  not  be  so  disrupting  as  the  grain  ex- 
changes this  year 

Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem..  la.)  suggested 
that  the  USDA  estimate  of  corn  stocks  may 
be  in  error  this  summer  He  said  that  Iowa's 
nonfarm  stocks  total  at  least  139  mUllon 
buahels.  though  USDA  rep>ort«d  only  8A  mU- 
Uon  (USDA  acknowledged  a  mistake  was 
made  »  The  com  futuire  prices  could  turn 
out  to  have  been  even  more  unrealistic  than 
we  had  thought  If  Senator  Clark's  figures  for 
Iowa  tum  out  to  be  typical  for  the  UB 

In  short,  the  farmer,  the  consumer  and 
the  processor  have  been  given  a  very  bum 
steer  by  the  grain  exchanges  this  year — and 
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by  the  USDA.  through  failure  to  regulate 
and,  perhaps,  failure  to  pubUsh  accurate  data 
on  carryover  stocks 

If  the  carryover  data  are  Inaccurate,  how- 
ever, the  statisticians  and  economists  In 
USDA  should  not  be  blamed.  They  never 
have  been  given  the  financial  support  they 
need  to  do  a  complete  Job  of  crop  and  Uve- 
stock  reporting  A  year  like  the  1972-73  mar- 
keting year  shows  how  important  It  Is  to 
have  accurate.  unblEised  figures  on  storage, 
exports  and  other  Information. 

It  is  the  political  leadership  of  the  depart- 
ment which  must  assume  the  blame  for  the 
Inadequacies  of  Information  and  the  mess  In 
the  grain  markets  In  1973. 

(From  the  Des  Moines  RegUter.  Oct.  16,  1973 J 

CEA:    CoMMOurrY   Frmjais   Industbt   Nkkds 

Refobms 

(By  George  Anthan) 

Washington,  DC — The  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  (CEA)  acknowledged  pub- 
licly Tuesday  that  major  reforms  are  needed 
In  the  government's  regulation  of  the  com- 
modity futures  Industry  in  order  to  protect 
consumers,  farmers  and  the  trading  public. 

The  CEA.  an  agency  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. Is  responsible  for  policing  of  the 
•268-bllllon-a-year  commodity  futures  in- 
dustry and  the  activities  of  market  brokers 
and  speculators. 

LASGELT    UNKNOWN 

UntU  recently,  the  CEA  was  largely  un- 
known outside  the  department  and  the  In- 
dustry, and  Congress  regularly  approved  Its 
relatively  meager  budget  with  few  questions 
asked. 

But  a  newspaper  ln%'estlgatlon  early  this 
year  revealed  serious  shortcomings  In  the 
agency's  regulatory  activities.  Then,  It  was 
shown  that  some  top  officials  of  the  AgrlcvU- 
ture  Department  had  raised  questions  In- 
ternally about  the  adequacy  of  government 
regulation  of  an  Industry  that  is  the  basis  for 
the  prices  paid  for  food  by  consumers  at  the 
supermarkets,  and  for  the  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  their  commodities. 

CEA  administrator  Alex  Caldwell  Tuesday 
gave  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  a  long 
list  of  recommendations  to  strengthen  his 
agency. 

He  also  revealed  the  department  Is  "ac- 
tively considering"  a  proposal  to  divorce  the 
CEA  from  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
recommend  to  Congress  that  It  create  an  In- 
dependent regrulatory  agency  modeled  after 
the  US.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC),  which  regulates  the  securities  Indus- 
try. 

Caldwell  said  other  plans  being  studied  by 
the  department  Include  merger  of  the  CEA 
with  the  SEC.  and  retention  of  the  commodi- 
ties agency  within  the  USDA,  but  providing 
it  with  a  greater  degree  of  autonomy  than  It 
has. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  said  fol- 
lowing a  hearing  Tuesday  that  there  Is  Uttle 
question  but  that  Congress  mv)st  move  quick- 
ly to  Institute  reforms  In  the  government's 
regulation  of  the  industry 

Representative  Thomas  Foley  (Dem.. 
Wash.),  said.  "The  time  is  here  when  we're 
going  to  need  much  stronger  federal  controls. 
It's  not  a  question  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  do  something,  but  what  and  when." 

TEBMED    ESSENTIAt. 

Foley  said  he  agrees  that  trading  In  com 
modlty  futures — which  allovra  both   farmers 
and   processors   of   agricultural    products    to 
protect  themselves  against  future  losses — is 
an  essential   Industry 

"But  there  Is  great  danger  here."  he  said. 
"If  the  Industry  Is  not  subjected  to  reason- 
able regulation.  If  It  Isn't,  somebody  Is  going 
to  propose  soma  day  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  commodity  exchangee  be  abolished. 
There  could  be  an  over-reaction  by  the  pub- 
lic agaln&t  them." 


Foley  also  said  "there  Is  no  question  but 
that  the  CEA's  regulation  of  the  markets  has 
been  primitive  compar-^d  to  the  wav  the 
SEC  regulates  the  stock  exchanges." 

Caldwell,  who  had  told  reporters  early  this 
year  that  the  CEA  was  doing  an  "adequate" 
Job.  agreed  Ttiesday 

He  then  asked  the  agriculture  committee 
for  legislation  giving  his  agency  authority  to: 

Order  commodity  exchanges  to  change 
their  rules  and  practices  "as  determined 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  persons  pro- 
ducing, handling,  processing  or  consuming 
any  commodity  .  .  ." 

Regulate  advertising  by  firms  soliciting  In- 
vestors for  futures  markets. 

Regulate  trading  In  all  commodities 
(Trading  In  lumber,  sugar,  sliver,  copper,  co- 
coa, coffee  and  iced  broUers — chicken — are 
not  now  regulated) . 

Prohibit  floor  brokers  from  trading  for 
their  own  accounts  and  for  customers. 

Obtain  court  injunctions  to  stop  any  i>er- 
son  from  violating  commodities  laws.  (This 
Is  needed.  Caldwell  .-aid.  to  permit  the  CEA 
to  move  quickly  against  fraud,  cheating  and 
mishandling  of  customer  funds  and  against 
traders  who  are  in  a  position  to  manipulate 
commodities  prices  to  the)-  own  advantage. 

Require  markets  to  permit  delivery  of  com- 
modities at  mtUtlple  points  if  such  action 
Is  needed  to  prevent  or  diminish  price  ma- 
nipulation. 

Give  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) , 
the  Investigative  agency  of  Congress,  access 
to  CEIA  records. 

These  reforms.  Caldwell  said,  "would  pro- 
vide the  basic  framework  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  aggressive  regulatory  program." 

(From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Oct.  25,  1973) 

CoMMODFTY  Bbokess,  CAacnx  Back  New 
PtJTtJKKS  Agency 

Washington.  DC— An  organization  rep- 
resenting the  nation's  commodity  brokerage 
firms  Joined  with  one  of  the  world's  largest 
private  grain  companies  Wednesday  In  en- 
dorsing establishment  of  an  Independent 
federal  agency  to  regtUate  the  commodity 
futures  Industry. 

John  W.  Clagett.  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commodity  Exchange  Firms,  Inc., 
told  the  House  Agricultvire  Committee  that 
his  organization  was  seeking  the  change  even 
though  "it  may  seem  unusual  to  some  people 
for  a  person  who  represents  an  important 
segment  of  private  Industry  to  recommend 
more  federal  control  of  our  Industry." 

Claggett  said  Increased  surveillance  of  the 
futures  business  by  an  Independent  and 
strengthened  government  unit  was  being 
sought  "In  the  Interest  of  giving  the  public 
greater  protection  In  the  futures  markets." 

GOVERNING    BODY 

Walter  B  Saunders  a  vice-president  Of 
Carglll  Inc.  U/.a  the  committee  that  a  more 
effective  federal  regulatory  agency  Is  needed 
because  the  Agriculture  Departments  Com- 
modity Exchange  Commission  "Is  not  prop- 
erly constituted  to  provide  continuing  sur- 
veillance of  commodities  trading  on  futures 
markets." 

The  commission — composed  of  the  secre- 
taries of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  the 
attorney  general— is  the  governing  body  for 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  iCE.\i 
the  agency  that  administers  the  federal  com- 
modities regulatorv  program 

"What  Is  needed."  said  the  CargUl  official. 
"Is  a  continuously  functioning,  professional 
regulatory  group  of  a  level  of  prestige  match- 
ing that  of  Its  Securities  and  Exchange  Ck)m- 
mlsslon  counterpart." 

CargUl  depends  on  futtires  markets,  said 
Saunders,  to  hedge  both  Its  purchases  and 
sales  of  grain,  to  Insure  against  major  losses 
caused  by  fluctuating  prices. 

He  said  the  company  believes  that  an  In- 
dependent  policing   agency    woiUd    "provide 


adequate  supervision  of  the  entire  futures 
marketing  system  In  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner rather  than  merely  piecemeal.  . .  ." 

Saimders  also  said  a  new  agency  would 
help  "to  re-establish  public  confidence  in 
futures  markets   ' 

The  committee  Wednesday  concluded  sev- 
eral days  of  public  hearings  held  to  deter- 
mine If  federal  laws  controlling  the  trading 
of  commodities  futures  contract*  are  ade- 
quate. 

The  committee  is  expected  to  consider  leg- 
islation to  create  a  new,  Independent  reg^'J- 
latory  agency,  or  to  greatly  strengthen  the 
CEA  with  additional  pKjwers,  expanded  staff 
and  more  autonomy  within  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

OPPOSE     AGXlfCT 

Officials  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change and  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Ex- 
change testified  Wednesday  that  their  mem> 
bers  oppose  creation  of  an  Independent  reg- 
ulatory agency. 

Michael  Weinberg.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  exchange,  said,  "Since  we  respect 
the  market  Information  and  gathering  activ- 
ities of  the  UB.  Department  of  AgrlciUture, 
and  the  close  Identity  of  the  commodities  It 
covers  and  most  exchanges  utilize,  we  feel 
that  It  would  be  a  reasonable  economy  of 
men  and  money  to  retain  the  CEA  under 
the  USDA. 

Weinberg  also  stated,  "And  we  feel  that 
the  CEA  has  done  Its  Job  with  Integrity. 
even  if  it  has  not  reflected  Industry  j"^.  wt'h 
In  Its  own  approaches,  as  much  as  many 
wovUd  prefer." 

Llewellyn  Watts.  Jr..  chairman  emerirua  of 
the  New  York  exchange,  said  he  beUeves  the 
CEA  currently  has  enough  authority  "to  ef- 
fect changes  it  believes  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  participants  in  futtires  trading  on 
the  exchanges." 

The  New  York  and  CSilcago  commodities 
officials  strongly  opposed  prop>06als  to  pro- 
hibit commodities  floor  brokers  from  buying 
and  selling  for  their  own  accotmte  at  the 
same  time  they  also  are  handling  orders 
from  customers. 

They  contended  that  such  a  move  would 
force  out  of  the  market  speculators  who 
take  many  of  the  financial  riskF  enabling 
farmers  and  processors  of  commodities  to 
enter  Into  a  futures  aj-reemer.t  and  thus 
protect   themselves   against    major  losses 

The  Chicago  exchange  ofBcals  agreed.. 
however,  that  the  CE.\  should  be  substan- 
tially strengthened  and  given  broad  new 
regulatory  powers 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Feb  27.  1973) 
Sham  Policing  of  Markfts 

The  articles  by  The  Registers  Washington 
bureau  about  the  USDA  Commodity  Ex- 
change Administration  last  week  show  In 
penetrating  detaU  the  failures  of  this  agency 
to  regulate  the  exchanges  and  brokerage 
houses  It  Is  supposed  to  regulate 

The  articles  by  Cla.'k  MollenhofT  George 
.\::than  and  James  RL>4ser  rtresi  a  familiar 
condition  In  governmer.t  regulatory  bodies — 
at  all  levels  of  government  The  regulators 
have  t>e*n  taken  over  by  the  regulated.  In 
other  words  the  businesses  which  CEA  Is 
charged  with  supervising  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic are  very  much  on  the  Ir^slde  of  t.he  regnj- 
latory  agency  TT'.ere  L«  a  •'cory"  relationship 
which  permits  violations  of  the  law  aiid 
dubious    practices    which    gouge    the   public. 

CEA  Is  almost  m  a  c:as?  by  itself  however 
when  It  comes  to  letting  the  pe<3ple  to  be 
regulated  regulate  them-ielres  TTie  d'..-ector 
of  CE.\  .A'.ex  Caldwe!!  eve.-,  adv..-«tes  letting 
the  commodity  exchange*  aud  brokers  do 
their  own  regulating 

CEA  officials  and  Uheir  friends  In  the  com- 
modity exchange  firnis  always  talk  about  bow 
futures  market  trading  '  stablllxss"  prices 
and  levels  out  seasonal  upe  and  downs.  Actu- 
ally, this  trading  tends  to  accentuate  market 
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swings.  Traders  and  tbetr  brokers  over-«axi- 
maie  cbanges  In  supply  and  demand,  and 
sometimes  manipulate  the  markets  by 
rumormongering 

In  recent  years  every  Item  oX  news  about 
the  corn  crop,  such  as  the  Southern  leaf 
blight  or  a  spate  oi  dry  weather,  or  about 
exports,  such  as  the  dock  strike  which  held 
up  ahlpments.  has  sent  prices  up  or  down  far 
more  than  the  facts  Justified.  Futures  trad- 
ing Inevitably  affects  the  cash  market  Farm- 
ers, processors  and  even  the  USDA  are  given 
misleading  signals  by  speculative  excesses. 
The  value  of  commodity  futures  markets 
In  enabling  buyers  and  sellers  to  hedge 
against  the  future  Is  obvious.  But  unless 
the  trading  operations  axe  very  closely  reg- 
ulated, the  damage  to  farmers  and  to  deal- 
ers from  exaggerating  market  swings  could 
well  offset   the   beAeflts  from   hedging. 

The  encnisted  Department  of  Agriculture 
bureaucracy  all  the  way  through  has  tended 
to  become  the  captive  of  agri-business  firms, 
trade  associations  and  commercial  agricul- 
ture The  Forest  Service,  for  example,  has 
tended  to  adopt  policies  favorable  to  the 
timber  Industry,  as  against  the  public  In- 
terest. Cattle  ranchers  in  the  West  have  been 
favored  In  the  use  of  public  lands,  including 
national  forests. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
In  charge  of  regulating  the  chemical  pesti- 
cides used  In  farming  it  adopted  lenient  rules 
toward  the  chemical  companies  in  granting 
permits  The  general  policies  on  pesticides 
favored  the  sellers  and  users  of  pesticides  in 
farming,  with  relatively  little  attention  to 
the  pubUc  Interest  In  the  environment  and 
in   avoiding   contamination    of   foods 

The  researcli  and  educatloiuU  arms  of 
DSDA.  In  the  same  pattern,  have  become 
allies  of  commercial  farming  and  the  agri- 
business firms  that  sell  supplies  to  farmers 
or  buy  their  products  The  small  farmer,  the 
hired  farm  worker,  the  rural  community  and 
the  consuming  public  have  been  slighted. 
This  is  not  whoUy  the  fault  of  the  USDA 
bureaucracy. 

It  Is  a  failure  of  Congress,  whose  agri- 
culture committees  are  dominated  by  the 
Interests  DSDA  tends  to  favor  The  bureauc- 
racy Is  really  run  by  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  many  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  been  frustrated  In  his  attempts  to  re- 
form old-line  agencies. 

To  reform  the  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  America  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Congress  will  have  to  start  with  Itself 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.   ll.   1973| 

Tax  Furuaxs  Game    Suxikc  thx  Public 
SHorr 

(By  Clark  MoUenlioff.  Janses  R laser,  and 
George  An  than) 

The  MOO-bllllon-a-year  commodity  future* 
market  is  booming  along  with  vlrtuaUy  nn 
controls  to  protect  millions  of  small  trader* 
and  the  consuming  public,  which  eventualJv 
buys  the  foodstuffs  traded  there 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authorltv 
(CEA) — the  federal  agency  charged  by  law 
with  responslbUUy  for  regulating  the  futures 
'*»*'■*** — »»*•.  In  part,  turned  this  task  over 
to  the  professional  traders  themselvee.  who 
operate  in  a  club-like  atmoaphere  at  the 
vanox»  commodity  exchanges 

There  are  strong  Indications  that  rigged 
markeu  In  wheat,  eggs  and  meato  have  cost 
the  public,  the  smaU  commodity  traders  and 
farmers  millions  of  dollars 

For  example,  commodities  Indxistry  officials 
themselves  agree  that  a  recent  suspected 
manipulation  of  the  egg  futures  market 
booated  the  price  of  eggs  on  supermarket 
shelve*  by  as  much  as  10  cenu  a  docen  Thia 
alleged  price  rigging  of  the  egg  futures  mar- 
ket In  Chicago  conunued  undetected  by  the 
CEA  foe  nearly  a  year  And  a  former  high 
offlclai  of  the  Chicago  MercantUe  Exchange 
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estimates  that  for  every  price  numlpulatlon 
case  prosecuted  by  the  CEA,  eight  or  nine 
other  price  riggings  are  never  discovered. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  those  caught  in  market  maxUpulations 
and  other  serious  abuses  have  received  much 
more  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

Seven  years  ago,  foUowUig  the  spectacular 
Tlpo  DeAngells  salad  oil  swindle,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofllce  (QAO)  conducted  a 
thorough  study  of  the  federal  government  s 
efforu  to  regulate  the  commodity  markets, 
and  found  them  "inadequate." 

The  congressional  watchdog  agency  issued 
a  set  of  strongly  worded  reconunendations 
to  the  CEA — an  Agriculture  Department 
agency — recommendations  designed  to  insure 
that  the  public,  from  the  casual  trader  try- 
ing to  make  a  few  dollars  purchasing  com- 
modity futures  to  the  housewife  doing  her 
weekly  grocery  shopping,  is  adequately 
protected. 

But  CEA  admlnutrator  Alex  C  Caldwell 
has  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  GAG 
recommendations.  In  fact,  the  level  of  CEA 
regulation  of  the  markeu  has  declined  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years,  even  as  the  volume 
of  commodity  trading  has  soared  from  %6b 
billion  In  1966  to  more  than  taoo  billion  a 
year. 

As  a  result,  the  operaUon  of  these  markets 
is  open  to  serious  abuse,  including  price 
manlpulattous  and  other  collusive  and  de- 
ceptive practices  by  those  who  specialize  m 
buying  and  selling  at  the  commodity  ex- 
changes in  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  New  York 
and  other  cities. 

L,XGAL    CAlfBLINC 

The  exchanges — where  future  crops  of 
grain  are  traded,  where  young  cattle  and 
hogs  stUl  on  the  farm  are  bought  and  sold, 
and  where  fortunes  can  be  won  or  loat  in  eui 
Instant — are  a  complex  outgrowth  of  the 
need  to  provide  a  place  for  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  farm  producu. 

Until  development  of  the  commodities 
markets  in  the  mld-1800e,  trading  in  grains, 
{>arucularly,  was  chaotic,  as  corn,  wheat 
and  oats  would  pour  into  the  big  marketing 
cities  at  harvest  time.  This  created  a  glut, 
low  prices  for  farmers,  and,  in  Chicago,  the 
dumping  of  bargeloads  of  grain  into  LAke 
Michigan. 

At  other  times  of  the  year,  the  situa- 
tion was  the  opposite.  Grain  stocks  were  de- 
pleted,  and   demand  drove  prices  sky-high 

Today,  the  main  business  of  the  20  com- 
modity exchanges  is  the  trading  of  com- 
modity futures" — contracts  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  future  farm  products  at  pre- 
viously agreed  prices  Selling  crops  and  live- 
stock In  this  manner  Is  supposed  to  help 
stabilize  prices  and  provide  a  more  even 
flow  of  products  to  market  And  eventually, 
todays  futures  prices  have  a  partial  impact 
on  the  retail  price  of  eggs,  meat,  bread  and 
other  g^aln  products,  several  months  hence. 

But  there  are  growing  Indications  that 
trading  In  the  major  commodities  has  lost 
all  touch  with  actual  supply  and  demand, 
and  Instead  has  become  dominated  by  spec- 
ulators who  have  UtUe  Interest  m  the  prod- 
ucts except  as  pawns  In  what  Rep  Neal 
Smith  (D-Iowa»  calls  the  biggest  legal 
gambling  game  in  the  world  " 

Recently,  for  instance,  a  frenay  of  trading 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  saw  soybean 
futures  almost  double  In  price,  reaching  the 
unheard-of  figure  of  •«  81  a  bushel  Soy- 
beans are  a  booming  commodity,  but  this 
record  price  has  risen  far  above  any  real  re- 
flection of  soybean  demand,  market  obser- 
vers feel 

Walter  Ooepptnger.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Growers  AssocUtlon.  »ald  of  the 
situation  "Most  of  the  farmers  had  sold 
their  sovbeans  for  lew  than  M  SO  a  bushel 
It  was  tue  speculators  who  made  money  In 
that  market  " 

The  ramifications  of  the  soybean  specula- 
tion may  hit  consiimers  hard  in  the  future. 


In  the  form  of  rapidly  rising  prices  for  salad 
oiis  and  even  for  meat,  as  the  price  of  live- 
stock feed  made  from  soybean  meal  reaches 
new  heights. 

Rep  Smith  Is  suspicious  that  the  recent 
soybean  trading  may  represent  an  attempt 
by  some  traders  to  corner  the  market.  Smith, 
whose  small  business  subcommittee  will  con- 
duct an  Investigation  of  the  markets  this 
spring  said  of  commodity  speculators : 

"They  get  together  on  the  trading  floor 
every  morning  anU  talk  among  themselves 
and  decide  whether  the  market  is  going  to 
go  up  or  down  that  day  Then  they  start 
buying  They  dont  care  about  supply  and 
demand  They  buy  in  the  morning,  drive 
up  the  prices,  and  they  sell  before  the  day 
ends    Ifs  all  in  the  psychology  of  it  " 

NXE>    ro«    ENrOKCnCXNT 

Hundreds  of  mUllons  of  dollars  In  futures 
contracts  are  entered  into  each  day  in  the 
noisy  trading  pits  on  the  floors  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  TYade.  the  Chicago  Mercantile,  Ex- 
change, the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  and 
elsewhere. 

Commodities  traded  include  com,  wheat, 
soybeans,  cotton,  eggs,  cattle,  pork  bellies 
(uncured  bacon  i  and  a  host  of  other  prod- 
ucts. Contracts  to  buy  or  seU  the  farmers 
future  product  are  traded  back  and  forth  by 
brokers  and  speculators,  who  try  to  pick  up  a 
profit  with  each  rise  and  fall  of  market  prices. 
In  thU  way,  contracts  are  bought  and  sold 
many  times.  99  times  out  of  100.  the  Indi- 
vidual buyer  of  a  futures  contract  never  ac- 
tually receives  nor  does  the  seller  actually 
deliver,  the  commodity  itself. 

Serious  problems  can  arise  at  the  exchanges 
when  a  big  trader,  or  a  group  of  traders,  at- 
tempu  to  manipulate  the  price  of  a  commod- 
ity by  buying  large  quantities  solely  to  drive 
prices  up,  or  by  large-scale  selling  to  drive 
prices  down 

The  CEA  Itself  acknowledges  that  "If  trad- 
ing on  commodity  exchanges  is  not  conduct- 
ed according  to  equitable  rxiles  constantly 
enforced,  unfair  practices  may  distort  or 
depress  farm  prices,  open  the  way  to  price 
manipulations  and  make  it  possible  for 
avaricious  dealers  to  "comer'  certain  mar- 
kets and  exploit  them  to  their  profit." 

Yet  none  of  this  officially  sUted  concern  Is 
reflected  In  the  serene  atmosphere  of  Alex 
Caldwell's  office  at  CEA  headquarters  here. 
Caldwell,  57,  who  has  beaded  the  agency 
since  1960,  contends  that  the  small  traders 
and  the  public  are  being  adequately  safe- 
guarded. 

On  the  one  hand.  Caldwell  franklv  admits 
a  lack  of  manpower  to  police  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding commodity  markets.  Yet  Caldwell, 
who  will  appear  Thursday  before  the  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  that  decides 
his  budget,  acknowledges  that  he  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  ask  Congress  for  more  re- 
sources to  meet  the  criticisms  leveled  at  his 
agency  in  the  1985  OAO  report  The  cost- 
conactous  GAG  actually  urged  Caldwell  to 
seek  more  money  and  stiff 

But  his  report  to  Congress  last  year  was 
typical,  when  he  boasted  to  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  that  he  was  operating 
with  175  employees  nationwide.  23  fewer  than 
two  years  earlier  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
admitting  to  the  subcommittee  that  the  CEA 
workload,  customer  complaints  and  evidence 
of  serious  violations  of  the  commodity  ex- 
change act  were  rapidly  Increasing  and  were 
"a  matter  of  concern" 

"I'm  not  a  great  one  for  spending  public 
funds."  he  explains.  "I'm  all  for  self-poJlclng. 
as  far  as  It  can  go  '  To  prove  that  he  believes 
In  letting  the  big  commodity  traders  regulate 
themselves.  Caldwell  says  that  the  CEA  last 
year  referred  111  possible  violations  of  fed- 
eral law  to  the  exchanges  themselves  for 
investigation  and  action. 

TOO    MANT    OASIS 

In  lu  1965  investigation,  the  OAO  charged 
that  CEA  was  not  making  a  sufficient  nmn- 
ber  of  probes  of  the  major  commodltiss  to 
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uncover  aiid  halt  price  manipulation  at- 
tempts. At  that  time,  the  CEIA  had  never 
Investigated  the  soybean,  soybean  oil  and 
soybean  meal  futures,  which  are  three  of 
the    biggest    commodities    traded. 

Today,  with  the  commodity  market  tripled 
In  size,  there  aitlll  has  not  been  an  over-all 
Investigation  to  see  If  soybean  trading  is 
being  operated  honestly  because,  according 
to  Caldwell,  "it  would  tie  up  our  whole  staff 
for  a  year." 

One  reason  Caldwell  Is  short-staffed  Is 
that  a  year  ago  he  voluntarily  gave  up  some 
personnel  In  exchange  for  a  computer  pro- 
gram which  was  to  spot  price  manipulations 
and  other  possible  market  violations.  Now 
the  computer  project  has  been  Judged  a 
failure  by  the  CEA  because  11  was  spotting 
too  many  cases. 

Caldwell  said  the  computer  kicked  out  so 
many  cards  Indicating  various  deceptive 
trading  practices  that  It  was  Impossible  for 
his  small  staff  to  process  them  adequately. 
Blaming  computer  errors  for  "the  moun- 
tain of  paper  the  computer  kicked  out," 
Caldwell  abandoned  the  system  as  "un- 
needed  '  and  "unworkable." 

The  GAG  report  found  that  In  the  rare 
cases  where  the  CEA  did  conduct  market  In- 
vestigations. It  did  find  abusive  trading 
practices  such  as  cheating  of  customers  by 
traders,  filing  of  false  reports,  and  false  and 
Illegal  transactions  by  traders.  The  GAG 
auditors  decided  to  conduct  their  own  in- 
vestigation at  one  of  the  major  exchanges 
and  during  one  three-month  period  turned 
up  47  cases  of  "questionable"  trading  prac- 
tices. 

One  of  the  most  serious  shortcomings  of 
the  CEA,  according  to  the  congressional 
agency,  was  Its  failure  at  that  time  to  evalu- 
ate the  effect  on  futures  prices  of  "floor 
trading,"  where  a  trader  at  the  commodity 
exchange  Is  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  not 
only  for  the  customers  he  serves,  but  for 
himself  as  well.  Professional  floor  traders, 
because  of  their  specialized  knowledge  and 
constant  presence  In  the  exchange,  "enjoy 
special  advantages"  over  other  people  who 
might  want  to  buy  and  sell  commodities, 
said  the  GAG  And  floor  trading  raises  the 
possibility  of  serious  conflicts  of  interest.  In 
which  a  floor  trader  might  obtain  more  favor- 
able deals  for  his  own  account  than  for  those 
of  his  customers,  the  agency   noted. 

Another  problem  said  the  GAG,  Is  that 
Caldwell's  agency  has  repeatedly  failed  to 
Inspect  the  records  of  the  commodity  ex- 
changes to  check  whether  they  really  ex- 
ercise their  self-policing  function  by  ade- 
quately punishing  violators  within  their 
n^ldst. 

Yet  today.  Caldwell  still  steadfastly  re- 
fuses to  tackle  these  problems,  saying  that 
he  is  doing  the  best  he  can  with  the  resources 
at  hu  command,  and  dismissing  questions 
such  as  confilct  of  Interest  in  floor  trading 
by  saying  they  are  "low  priority  " 

He  told  Congress  last  year  that  In  1973 
the  CEA  would  spend  less  money,  examine 
fewer  financial  statements  of  commodity 
brokers,  and  conduct  approximately  the  same 
number  of  audits  and  Investigations  as  the 
year   before,   despite   a   burgeoning   market. 

THX    "UTTLB    CtJT"    LOSXS 

The  lack  of  regulation  can  penalize  trad- 
ers, farmers,  consumers  and  Increasing  num- 
bers of  small  Investors  who.  In  the  words  of 
one  Industry  official,  are  "stumbling  pell- 
mell  Into  this  thing  "  In  1967.  for  example, 
there  were  9  million  contract*  traded  at  the 
commodity  exchanges.  By  1973  thU  had 
nearly  doubled  to  a  total  of  178  million 
trades. 

Conunodltles  analysts  Charles  Harlow  and 
Richard  Tewele*  of  Los  Angeles  say  the  rush 
of  small-time  investors  Into  buying  such 
thlr^gs  as  soybeans  and  pork  belly  futures 
"Indicates  a  greediness  on  the  part  of  people 


to  make  money  fast,  it  Indicates  they  have 
more  money  to  spend  and  It  Indicates  many 
people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  relatively 
poor  stock  market  results  In  recent  years.  If 
you  win  in  commodities  you  can  win  big." 
But  Teweles  and  Harlow  say  their  research 
Indicates  "the  ordinary  little  guy  who  specu- 
lates loses  about  98  per  cent  of  the  Ume." 
Some  of  that  risk  Is  due  to  the  complexity 
and  volatility  of  commodities  trading,  but 
some  of  It — no  one  knows  how  much — may 
be  caused  by  maiilpulaUons  and  other  Ille- 
gal market  activities  that  are  never  caught. 
Herbert  Sheldy,  vice  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade,  admits  that  "regula- 
tion of  commodities  Is  real  primitive  com- 
pared to  regulations  of  the  securities  Indus- 
try- 
There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  close 
ties  between  the  CEA,  representing  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  commodity  markets  controlled 
by  the  professional  traders: 

Allegations  that  a  group  of  grain  traders 
had  rigged  the  wheat  futures  market  on  the 
Kiinsas  City  Board  of  Trade,  in  order  to  drive 
up  the  government's  subsidy  payments  to 
exporters  at  the  time  of  last  year's  huge 
Russian  wheat  sale,  were  referred  by  the 
CEA  to  the  board  Itself  for  action.  The 
board's  investigation  committees,  which  are 
made  up  of  Influential  board  members,  de- 
cided there  was  "no  basis  for  complaint." 

The  commodity  exchanges  are  permitted  by 
the  CEA  to  set  their  own  membership  stand- 
ards (Often  costly  and  exclusive),  and  to 
adc^t  their  own  rules  of  operation.  For  years, 
the  exchanges  have  set  minimum  commis- 
sion fees  to  be  charged  by  brokers  who  buy 
and  sell  commodities  for  customers.  Brokers 
who  tried  to  charge  lower  fees  have  been  dis- 
ciplined. Finally,  In  late  1971.  the  Justice 
Department  filed  an  antitrust  suit  to  break 
up  the  minimum  fee  setup.  Caldwell,  viho 
had  never  initiated  any  such  action  on  his 
own.  admitted  In  a  document  filed  with  the 
court  In  the  still-pending  case  that  the  min- 
imum fees  are  not  always  related  to  the 
brokers'  actual  costs  and  that  the  public 
would  be  better  off  if  they  were  abolished. 
Exchange  disciplinary  committees,  to 
which  CEA  regularly  refers  alleged  viola- 
tions, operate  free  of  the  most  basic  elements 
of  due  process  that  a  defendant  would  be 
given  in  a  court  of  law. 

TUK    CARCnX    CASK 

When  the  CEA  does  move  against  offenders 
It  often — especially  In  recent  years — permits 
them  to  continue  In  business  with  only  a 
light  penalty.  In  an  ln:y>ortant  case  concluded 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Carglll,  Inc.,  one  of 
the  giants  of  the  grain  trade,  was  found 
guilty  of  an  Ulegal  "squeeze"  of  the  1963 
wheat  futures  market  In  Chicago,  which 
caused  prices  to  rise  to  artificial  levels.  It 
took  the  CEA  eight  years  to  complete  Its 
case  against  Carglll  and  then  It  Imposed 
only  a  meaningless  two-year  probation  rather 
than  a  fine  or  suspension  of  trading  privi- 
leges. A  Carglll  official,  testifying  before  a 
congressional  committee  last  fall,  could  not 
even  remember  whether  the  pr<*atlon  was 
still  In  force. 

Caldwell  admits  the  probation  was,  "in 
effect,  no  sanction."  but  blames  It  on  former 
CEA  Judicial  officer  Thomas  Flavin,  But 
Flavin,  now  retired.  Indicates  that  he  was 
expected  to  go  easy  on  Carglll  He  acted,  he 
says,  "with  the  knowledge  that  no  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  ever  penalized  a  big  trader 
by  btuTlng  him  from  trading."  Barring  Carglll 
from  trading  "would  have  been  worse  than  a 
$5  million  fine,"  he  says.  Flavin  is  not  even 
sure  that  the  probation  was  a  legally  im- 
posed penalty,  but  he  notes  that  no  one 
complained:  "IX.  Is  a^arent  that  these  com- 
panies won't  come  into  court  and  challenge 
It  by  saying,  'You've  been  too  soft  on  me.  You 
should  have  put  me  out  of  business  '  " 

Ironically,  the  number  of  market  manipu- 
lations alleged  by  the  CEA  has  declined  at 


the  same  time  market  volume  was  booming. 
In  the  1960s,  only  six  such  cases  were  filed, 
compared  with  14  in  the  previous  decade. 
And  the  CEA's  slowness  m  moving  against 
prlce-rlgglng  is  typified  by  the  alleged  egg 
price  manipulation. 

Private  suits  by  investors  who  were  stung 
In  the  egg  futures  game  were  filed  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  1970,  but  It  was  two  years 
later— October,  1972— before  the  CEA  filed  a 
complaint  against  a  large  food  processing 
company  and  others,  charging  them  with 
conspiring  to  Inflate  egg  futures  prices. 

William  Phelan,  who  heads  the  Depart- 
ment of  Audits  and  Investigations  at  the 
500-member  Chicago  MercantUe  Exchange, 
says  the  alleged  egg  manipulation  there  went 
on  for  a  year,  and  he  estimates  it  raised  the 
retaU  cost  of  eggs  by  a  dime  a  dozen. 

A  Chicago  lawyer  famihaj  with  the  inside 
working  of  the  Commodity  market  says  A 
regulatory  agency  like  the  CEA  should  be 
able  to  move  with  lightning  speed,  but  they 
drag  the  cases  out  and  then  impose  a  rela- 
tively  meaningless   punishment" 

The  need  for  swift  enforcement  Increases 
as  mc*e  small  investors  become  fascinated 
with  ccHnmodlty  trading  and  run  the  risk  of 
losing  money  in  the  complexities  of  an  un- 
regulated market.  For.  as  the  federal  circuit 
court  stated  in  the  Carglll  ruling,  "The 
methods  and  techniques  of  manipulation  are 
limited  only  by  the  Ingenuity  of  man." 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
Mar.  19,  1973] 
Revzal    CEA    Was    Wakned    in    On.    Dial 
■'Advance  Tips"   in   DkAncelis  Case 
(By  James  Rlsser.  George  An  than,  and 
Clark  Mollenhoff ) 
Washington,  DC— A  long-hidden  govern- 
ment report  shows  that  the  U3.  Commodltv 
Exchange  Authority    (CEA)    had  ample   ad- 
vance  warning  of  wheat  eventuallv   turned 
into  one  of  the  biggest  scandals  In"  the  his- 
tory   of    commodity    trading,    but    did    vir- 
tually nothing  to  stop  It. 

CEA  was  given  numerous  tips,  some  of 
them  from  knowledgeable  commodity  trad- 
ers, on  the  Impending  tl50-mllUon  salad  oU 
swindle  by  Anthony  (Tlno)  DeAngells,  but 
took  a  hands-off  attitude  and  "'passively 
watched  DeAngells  gain  control  of  the  soy- 
bean oil  anc*  cottonseed  oil  markets,  the  re- 
port charges. 

NEEDLESS    COLLAPSE 

Had  the  CEA  been  more  vigorous  In  its 
regiUatory  activities,  the  eventual  collapse  of 
the  scheme  and  the  severe  financial  damage 
that  resulted  to  more  than  50  banks  and 
brokerage  houses  might  have  been  avoided. 
it  concludes. 

The  report  was  written  in  1966  by  Lester 
Condon,  then  Inspector  general  of  the  U5 
Agriculture  Department,  but  was  never  dis- 
closed publicly.  It  became  available  for  the 
first  time  last  week  after  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  learned  of 
its  existence  from  a  recent  series  of  articles 
by  The  Des  Moines  Register,  and  forced  its 
release. 

However,  the  Inspector  general's  report 
says  "there  were  a  number  of  poslUTe  actions 
OKA  could  have  taken,"  including  Inrestl- 
gatlon  of  the  tips,  examination  of  DeAngells" 
trading  records,  and  warnings  to  the  commo- 
dity exchanges  that  the  bottom  might  fall 
out  of  the  commodity  markets. 

The  case  demonstrated  at  that  time,  said 
the  Inspector  general,  "that  generaUv  CEA 
did  not  perform  with  maximum  effectiveness 
Its  regxilatory  function  ...  A  consenatlve 
Interpretation  of  the  (commodity  exchange) 
act  has  resulted  In  a  passive  rather  than  an 
acUve  or  aggressive  approach  to  regulatorr 
control." 

A  1971  study  by  Condon's  succcMor,  In- 
spector General  Nathaniel  Kossack  alleges 
that  many  of  the  same  deficiencies  still  exist 
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In  CSA's  policing  of  commodity  trading  That 
report  too  had  been  withheld  and  also  was 
dellyered  to  the  house  committee  last  week 

The  19«5  study  was  aimed  spectflcally  at 
assessing  CEAs  performance  In  the  case  of 
DeAngells.  who  finally  went  to  federal  prison 
after  It  was  revealed  that  he  had  used  fake 
warehouse  receipts,  representing  non-exist- 
ent stocks  of  salad  oils,  to  obtain  millions 
of  dollars  in  loans 

DeAngelis'  Arm.  the  allied  crude  vegetable 
oil  refining  corp  .  went  bankrupt  after  the 
scheme  collapsed. 

The  Inspector  general's  report  says: 

HAD     ■EI>08T5 

'  C£A  files  disclosed  that  since  1954  (re- 
peat 1954)  CEA  bad  reports  of  numerous 
allegations  and  suspicions  with  regard  to  De- 
Angelis' transactions,  such  as  price  manipula- 
tion, wasn  (fictitious  I  and  prearranged 
trades,  unusual  methods  and  volume  of  ex- 
plt  tradUig.  failure  to  file  reports  and  to 
notify  CEA  of  controlled  accounts. 

"CEA  conducted  numerous  fruitless  inves- 
tigations. Increased  market  surveillance  with- 
in CEA,  and  passively  watched  DeAngelis 
build  up  his  holdings  of  long  futures  posi- 
tions in  1983  to  98  per  cent  of  the  December 
cottonseed  ml  future  and  92  per  cent  of  all 
futures  In  cottonseed  oU.  and  39  per  cent  of 
tot<U  long  positions  In  soybean  oU." 

One  of  CEA  s  responsibilities  under  the  law 
la  to  prevent  speculators  from  manipulating 
or  cornering  the  market,  in  ways  that  arti- 
ficially boost  or  depress  prices  of  grains  and 
livestock  traded  at  the  commodity  exchanges 
Domination  by  one  firm  in  the  trading  of  a 
particular  commodity  future  is  a  common 
warning  signal  to  the  government  investi- 
gators that  something  may  be  amiss 

In  1961,  the  Inspector  general  revealed,  the 
chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  told  the  CEA  compliance  di- 
vision director  that  he  had  numerous  com- 
plaints that  an  oil  man'  was  rigging  the 
market "  in  soybeans,  soybean  oil  and  soy- 
bean meal. 

But  no  InvestlgaUve  file  was  opened  on 
the  matter  "  by  CEA.  and  the  agency's  files 
do  not  show  any  efforts  to  learn  the  Identity 
of  the  oil  man.  "  to  Identify  or  Interview 
the  complaints,  or  to  obtain  details  on  how 
the  rigging  was  being  performed,  the  In- 
spector general  said. 

About  the  same  time,  in  March  of  1961 
says  the  report,  the  CEA's  exchange  super- 
visor at  Chicago  was  specifically  told  by  four 
persons  "that  the  oil  market  was  being  rigged 
by  DeAngelis.  through  the  Commodity  News 
Services  (CN8)  "  The  Informants  said  DeAn- 
gelis owned  4.000  to  5  000  tanks  of  oil  that 
were  not  correctly  refiected  In  his  publicly- 
stated  market  positions.  Again.  CEA  did  vir- 
tually no  Investigating,  the  report  says 

In  January  1963.  CEA  received  a  written 
^mplalnt  that  DeAngelis  and  another  man 
were  manipulating  the  soybean  on  markeU, 
but  again  no  thorough  checking  was  done  by 
the  agency.  It  continues 

An  Investigation  of  DeAngelis  finally  was 
begun  In  a  limited  way  in  mid -November, 
1963,  but  concentrated  mainly  on  determin- 
ing whether  there  was  a  legally-definable 
manipulation  or  "comer, "  the  inspector  gen- 
eraJ  says. 

I»0    LNIKMTIOI* 

CEAs  probe  was  '(xmducted  with  no  real 
Intention  of  ever  using  the  Information  de- 
veloped, and  was  stopped  before  sufficient 
facts  were  developed  to  determine  whether  a 
vioUtion  had  ocrorred.  the  report  says. 

When  the  Inspector  general's  office  itself 
gave  CEA  eight  documenu  that  Indicated  dis- 
semination of  ral«e  Information  by  DeAngelis 
and  an  attempt  by  him  to  deliberately  affect 
future*  market  prices,  the  CEA  did  not 
purwue  It  but  Instead  "ratlonaltzed  that  no 
manlpuUtlon  ocoirred.  the  report  says 

CEA   had  other  wamingB  that  DeAngelis 


should  be  watched.  It  continues  In  1955,  New 
York  City  CEA  officials  found  that  In  a  space 
of  two  months  DeAngelis  failed  37  times  to 
file  required  reports  and  in  eight  other  cases 
filed  "Inaccurate  reports,  says  the  study 
And  at  one  point  in  1»«3.  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  bcured  him  from  trading  for  30  days 
because  he  had  engaged  in  wash  trading,  but 
CEA  took  no  action 

The  agency  was  •remiss.-  the  inspector 
general  concluded  Had  It  Investigated  or 
denied  him  trading  privileges  at  exchangee 
at  that  point,  the  false  warehouse  receipu 
might  have  come  to  light  earlier  as  DeAngelis 
was  forced  to  liquidate  his  outstanding  fu- 
tures contracts  for  salad  oils,  he  said 

■The  review  of  the  CEA  Investigative  flies 
concerning  DeAngelU  disclosed  that  the 
material  was  in  a  state  of  confusion, "•  the 
report  says  "CEA  Is  understaffed  to  the 
extent  that  necessary  functions  cannot  be 
performed  " 

At  the  least.  It  says.  CEA  could  have  warned 
officials  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  that  Allled's 
holdings  In  oU  futures  threatened  to  cause 
price  disruptions.  Had  the  agency  pressed 
the  Issue  DeAngelis  "would  have  feared  ex- 
posure" and  might  have  been  forced  to  halt 
his  activities,  the  report  contends 

CaldweU  has  argued,  as  he  did  before  the 
House  committee  only  last  Thursday,  that 
CEA  could  do  nothing  In  the  DeAngelis  case 
and  that  the  use  of  money,  obtained  from 
false  warehouse  receipts,  to  buy  future  con- 
tracts was  no  violation  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act. 

But  the  Inspector  general's  report  disa- 
grees "The  passing  of  false  warehouse  re- 
ceipts, with  the  detection  thereof,  many  of 
which  pre8\imably  were  used  as  the  basts  for 
hedging  and  establishing  new  futiires  con- 
tracts, would  have  resulted  In  charges  of  vi- 
olation of  section  4(C)  of  the  act."  (That 
section  prohibits  a  number  of  Illegal  types 
of  sales  and  false  reporting  of  prices) 

Subsequent  Investigations  showed  that 
DeAngelis  concealed  the  ownership  of  cer- 
tain commodity  trading  accounts  and  thus 
falsely  reported  his  trading  activities,  the 
report  notes  Also,  the  Allied  firm's  holdings 
did  not  constitute  bona  fide  "'hedging""  con- 
tracts. It  says. 

The  Inspector  genehal"s  report  says  that 
Caldwell,  given  a  chance  to  review  its  con- 
tents, "'expressed  no  disagreement  with  the 
facts  "  although  he  resisted  some  of  lU  rec- 
ommendations. One  he  opposed  was  that 
CEA's  Investigative  function  be  turned  over 
to  the  Inspector  general's  staff 

Aside  from  the  DeAngelis  case,  the  1966 
report  rapped  CaldweU  for  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  CEA  Investigations  of  trading,  for  not 
seeking  sufficient  funds  to  hire  enough 
skilled  personnel,  for  suspending  Its  regular 
audits  of  traders'  records  (audits  which  the 
Inspector  general  said  are  "a  prerequisite  of 
effective  regoiiatlon") .  and  for  deferring  mar- 
ket-wide surveys  of  trading  operations. 

"CEAs  policy  of  selecting  only  oerUln  com- 
plalnu  or  allegations  for  Investigation,  be- 
cause of  limited  manpower,  has  contributed 
In  part  to  compliance  responslbUltles  not 
being  handled  adequately."  the  inspector 
general  said  then. 

"Some  complaints  and  allegatlotia  of  possi- 
ble violations  of  the  act  were  not  Investi- 
gated or  even  preliminarily  pursued  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  Investigation  CEA  did 
not  always  aggressively  pursue  Investigations 
undertaken  by  attempting  to  obtain  all  per- 
tinent facts.  Consequently,  some  aUegatlons 
remained  unresolved  as  to  whether  viola- 
tions of  the  act  had  occurred  "' 

The  agency  failed  to  make  stire  It  was  get- 
ting accurate  Infortnatlon  from  traders,  and 
failed  to  refer  criminal  violations  of  the 
commodity  exchange  act  to  the  d«partmen.t 
of  Justice,  it  added. 
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[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Apr   8.  1978) 
Crr»  Ea«i.t  Wa«nino,  Rap  Handuno  or  Eco 
T\J-rv%xa 
(By  James  Riaser  and  George  An  than) 
Cricaoo.  Iix— Worried  officials  of  the  Chi- 
cago Mercantile   Exchange   tried   unsuccess- 
fully in  1970  to  convince  federal  regulators 
that  egg  futiu-es  trading  at  the  exchange  had 
been  Ulegally  manipulated  for  nearly  a  year. 
They   went   to  Washington,   DC  ,   In  Sep- 
tember. 1970.  and  gave  Alex  C    Caldwell,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  0.a.  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority     (CEA).    evidence    showing    that 
prlce-ngglng  had  been  occurring  in  the  egg 
market  continually  since  November,  1969. 

But.  more  than  two  years  elapsed  before 
Caldwell  filed  a  complaint  against  a  group 
of  egg  traders  The  CEA  complaint  alleged 
price  manipulation  on  only  one  trading  day, 
and  Caldwell  maintains  that  he  knows  of 
no  other  manipulations. 

CKA's  handling  of  the  case  Is  criticised 
sharply  in  a  recenUy  released  government 
audit  that  accuses  the  agency  of  "inade- 
quacy" in  regulaUng  commodity  markets  to 
prevent  price  manipuiatlons  that  harm  con- 
sumers, farmers,  and  commodity  traders. 

The  audit,  conducted  by  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  (OIG)  of  the  UJ3  Agricul- 
ture Department,  discloses  a  probable  prlce- 
rlgglng  in  January,  1970.  egg  trading — some 
eight  months  earlier  than  the  date  cited  In 
the  complaint  CEA  eventually  filed  against 
Tyson  Poods.  Inc..  of  Sprlngdale,  Ark.,  and 
other  defendants. 

An  unnamed  official  of  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantUe  Exchange  told  the  OIG  Investigators 
that  egg  futures  trading  could  be  manipu- 
lated "at  will, "  and  the  official  was  'critical 
of  CEA  inaction  on  cases  in  which  manipu- 
lation was  evident.  "  the  report  says. 

CaldweU  refused  to  comment  on  any  aspect 
of  the  OIG  report  when  questioned  about  It 
last  week.  He  would  not  say  why  his  agency 
filed  no  charges  regarding  the  manipulation 
of  the  January.  1970.  egg  futures  trading 
suggested  by  the  OIG  report. 

An  Investigation  by  The  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister In  February  found  that  price  rigging  of 
the  egg  futures  market  In  Chicago  In  1970 
continued  undetected  for  nearly  a  year  and 
boosted  the  supermarket  price  of  eggs  by  as 
much  as   10  cents  a  dozen. 

CaldweU,  in  a  March  14  report  to  Assistant 
Agriculture  Secretary  Clayton  Yeutter,  de- 
nied a  long-standing  manipulation  of  the 
egg  market  and  disputed  the  charge  that 
reUU  egg  prices  had  been  affected. 

"wo  rNDICA'nON" 

Noting  that  CEA  had  filed  charges  against 
Tyson  Poods  for  manipulating  egg  futures 
prices  on  Sept.  31,  1970,  Caldwell  told  Yeut- 
ter "there  Is  no  Indication  that  his  manipu- 
lation occurred  over  a  long  period  of  time 

"Our  very  exhaustive  Investigation  was 
able  only  to  gather  evidence  showing  manip- 
ulation on  the  final  trading  day"  for  Sep- 
tember egg  futures  contracts,  said  CaldweU. 

A  few  days  later,  a  House  appropriations 
subcommittee  forced  the  release  of  the  pre- 
vlousy  secret  OIG  report  that  disputes  Cald- 
weU's  handling  of  the  egg  investigation. 

The  report  says  the  OIG  Investigators 
"found  that  several  officials  of  the  Chicago 
MercantUe  Exchange  visited  the  administra- 
tor (CaldweU)  In  Washington,  in  September. 
1970  At  that  time,  they  presented  CEA  with 
evidence  that  they  believed  could  be  used  to 
substantiate  that  the  fresh  shell  egg  futures 
had  been  manipulated  every  month  since  No- 
vember.  1969." 

One  exchange  official  told  the  OIG  later 
th»t  members  of  United  Egg  Producers 
(tTKP),  who  produce  more  than  S6  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  in  the  VB  .  "use  the  futures 
market  for  manipulation,"  the  report  says, 
COKTBOL  cnxD 
Because  nearly  all  the  egg  packers  were 
"controlled  by  UEP,"  they  "could  manipulate 
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tht  futures  market  at  will  by  refusing  to 
make  deliverable  stocks  available,  at  flood- 
ing the  market  with  deliverable  eggs,  which- 
ever was  to  their  advantage."  the  exchange 
official  said. 

At  that  time,  says  the  OIG  report,  the 
Business  Conduct  Committee  of  the  Mercan- 
tUe  Exchange  '"had  meetings  nearly  every 
month  concerning  fresh-shell  egg  futures 
operations."' 

But  the  CEA  was  t&klng  no  action,  and 
when  the  MercantUe  Exchange  tried  to  head 
off  manipulations  by  forcing  traders  to  dis- 
pose of  their  overly  large  egg  futures  hold- 
ings, the  exchange  was  "often  threatened 
with  lawsuits  "  by  the  traders,  said  OIG 

The  report  quotes  CEA  economists  as  being 
concerned  generally  about  the  posslbUlty  of 
price  manipulation  in  egg  futures  trading, 
because  of  InstabUlty  and  other  problems 
In  the  pricing  of  both  cash  egg  sales  and  egg 
futures  contracts. 

The  egg  marketing  situation  Is  such  that 
traders  with  Wirehoused  eggs  are  able  to 
"squeeze  "  both  those  holding  contracts  to 
buy  future  supplies  of  eggs  and  those  holding 
contracts  to  sell  egg  futures,  one  economist 
said.  Thus,  egg  prices  could  be  artificially 
forced  either  up  or  down. 

The  OIG  Investigators  undertook  their  own 
Investigation  of  January.  1970.  egg  futures 
trading,  and  said  If  "disclosed  factors  Indica- 
tive of  minlpulatlon."  Including  price  fluc- 
tuations and  unusually  high  futures  prices. 

The  CEA  took  no  action  with  regard  to  the 
January,  1970.  trading,  except  for  what  the 
OIG  caUed  "a  belated  analysis  "  No  charges 
were  filed  by  CEA. 

WUllam  Pheliii.  director  of  audits  and  In- 
vestigations for  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, In  an  interview  in  Chicago  last  week. 
Indicated  agreement  with  the  OIG  sugges- 
tions that  the  price  manipulation  continued 
over  many  months. 

CIVKN    ANALYSES 

He  said  that  as  best  he  could  recall,  CEA 
officials  in  Washington  were  given  analyses 
of  the  cash  and  futures  prices  for  eggs,  the 
total  dealings  in  egg  futures  contracts,  and 
the  futures  holdings  of  those  suspected  of 
perpetrating  the  manipulation. 

Phelan  said  he  made  a  number  of  visits  to 
Washington  on  various  matters  in  1970  and 
did  not  specificaUy  recall  which  exchange  of- 
ficials met  with  Caldwell  at  the  time  cited 
by  the  OIG.  But  he  said  he  thought  It  was 
himself.  Exchange  President  Everette  B.  Her- 
rls,  and  one  or  two  other  exchange  officials 

Phelan  said  the  fact  that  a  group  of  per- 
sons from  the  same  area  of  the  US  had  un- 
usuaJly  heavy  holdings  in  contracts  to  pur- 
chase egg  futures  was  a  tip-off  of  a  probable 
prlce-rlgglng  attempt. 

Though  he  expressed  agreement  with  the 
OIO  about  a  contlniilng  egg  manipulation. 
Phelan  refrained  from  criticizing  CEA  han- 
dling of  the  case  and  said  CEA  regional  per- 
sonnel in  Chicago  were  helpful  to  him  In 
the  case. 

He  pointed  out.  however,  that  the  CEA  re- 
quires traders  to  report  their  egg  futuree 
holdings  only  if  they  number  more  than  35 
contracts,  while  the  MercantUe  Exchange  re- 
quires Ite  own  members  to  report  holdings 
of  more  than  five  contracts  in  order  to  af- 
ford the  exchange  with  better  surveUlance 
of  trading  activity 

REJECTS     (StTESTIONS 

In  Washington.  CaldweU  rejected  all  ques- 
tions about  the  CEA's  handling  of  the  egg 
matter,  by  saying  that  he  had  offered  his 
views  to  the  OIO  at  the  time  It  made  recom- 
mendations for  Improvement  of  CEA  regula- 
tory activities. 

Two  private  lawsuits,  one  charging  manip- 
ulation of  the  March.  1970.  egg  futures  trad- 
ing, and  another  charging  manipulation  of 
September,  1970.  egg  futures,  are  pending  m 
federal  court  In  Chicago. 

The  lawBulU  allege  that  the  various  de- 
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fendants  conspired  to  maintain  "a  false, 
fraudulent  and  inflated  price  In  egg  futures." 
The  two  suite  were  filed  In  May  and  Octo- 
ber, 1970.  Despite  the  two  cases  and  the  In- 
vestigation that  resulted  In  the  OIO  report 
being  Issued  in  September,  1971.  CEA  did  not 
move  against  any  alleged  manipulators  un- 
tU  October.  1973.  The  CEA  complaint  Is  still 
pending. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Apr   26 
1973) 

Wins  CoMMonrrT-DEALra  Court  Battle, 
Caiv't  Collkct 

(By  James  Riaser  and  George  An  than) 

Washington,  DC— U£.  Agriculture  De- 
partment secrecy  and  lack  of  concern  over 
a  proven  fraud  have  made  It  Impossible  for 
75-year-old  Bernhard  Rosee  to  coUect  a 
1700,000  lUlnols  court  Judgment  against 
c<~mmodlty  dealers  at  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade. 

Alex  C  CaldweU,  who,  as  admlnlstraeor  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  (CEA), 
U  the  top  government  poUceman  over  the 
oommodlty  markets,  suid  Henry  H.  Wilson,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  have 
refused  to  oome  to  Rosee 's  aid. 

WON   CASK 

When  the  elderly  Austrian  immigrant  won 
his  case  last  August,  It  apparently  brought 
to  a  successful  close  his  battle  of  more  than 
a  decade  to  prove  that  he  had  been  defrauded 
of  his  license  as  a  commodity  trader  at  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

But  today,  eight  months  later,  he  seenjs 
no  closer  to  collecting  his  money  or  to  re- 
suming his  profession.  Appeals  of  the  caae 
seem  likely  to  consume  two  or  three  years 

Rosee  charges  that  the  CEA,  which  has 
consistently  refused  to  give  him  copies  of 
agency  records  related  to  his  case,  is  engaged 
in  "an  executive  cover-up  Just  like  the  Water- 
gate  case.   They  are  tn'lng   to  destroy  me  " 

Such  a  strong  statement  might  seem  ex- 
treme were  it  not  for  the  Augiist  ruUng  by 
Judge  Nathan  M  Cohen  that  offlcal  records 
had  been  altered  and  hidden  in  order  to 
thwart  Rosees  bid  for  Justice  for  12  years. 
The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  hearing,  at  which 
Rose©  was  stripped  of  his  board  membership, 
was  "a  travesty."  the  Judge  declared 

Nevertheleaa,  these  are  the  positions  taken 
by  the  exchange  officials  and  government  reg- 
ulations Involved 

WUton,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
said  In  a  telephone  Interview  Tuesday  the 
exchange  has  taken  no  action  to  restore 
Rosee's  membership  and  does  not  feel  any 
obligation  to  examine  the  court's  findings 
that  the  board  hearing  was  a  travesty.  No 
disciplinary  actions  are  contemplated  against 
two  board  members  whom  the  court  found 
defrauded  Rc>se«,  he  said. 

Sam  Gordon,  who  Is  now  CEA's  regional  di- 
rector at  K&.Tsas  City,  Mo.,  refuses  all  com- 
ment on  his  role  In  investigating  the  agency"s 
Chicago  office  All  questions  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  commodity  trading  records 
and  CEA's  refusal  to  aid  Rosee  !n  obtaining 
proof  were  reTerred  bv  Gordon  to  Adminis- 
trator Caidwen  In  Washington. 

Caldwell,  despite  t,he  strong  language  of 
Judge  Cohen's  decision,  has  reported  to  As- 
sistant Agriculture  Secretary  Clayton  Teutter 
that  after  a  thorotigh  Investigation,  the  CEA 
does  not  have  evidence  that  would  support  a 
charge  that  Baggott  and  Morrison  (the  Chi- 
cago commodity  brokers  who  were  defendants 
In  the  case)  defrauded  Rosee."' 

O&ldwell  declined  to  reopen  the  CEA's  in- 
vestigation following  Judge  Cohen  "s  ruling 
and  Insisted  that  "our  actions  In  this  esse 
have  been  proper  all  along  ' 

Citing  possible  "unwarranted  invasions  of 
privacy."  CaldweU  has  continued  his  refusal 
to  give  Rosee  government  records  thftt  Rosee 
says  would  permit  him  to  trace  money  which 
was  allegedly  taken  from  his  account  and  put 


In  other  cwnmodlty  trading  accounts  han- 
dled by  the  Baggot  and  Morrison  firm. 

Judge  Cohen,  noting  that  the  CEA  was  not 
a  defendant  in  the  case,  avoided  any  criti- 
cism of  the  agency's  performance  during  a 
telephone  Interview  with  The  Register.  But 
he  said,  ""I  have  never  known  of  any  ad- 
ministrative agency  that  did  not  have  the 
power  to  order  production  of  records  by  any- 
one coming  under  Its  Jurisdiction."" 

The  Judge  said  ""records  were  suppressed 
secreted,  and  not  made  available'"  In  the  case. 
"The  evidence  satisfied  me  that  the  defend- 
ants had  not  dealt  honestly  with  Rosee"  he 
said. 

Judge  Cohen  ordered  the  three  defend- 
ants—Partners James  E.  Baggot,  jr..  and 
Donold  W.  Morrison,  and  their  office  manager 
Harris  Haywood— to  post  bonds  totaling 
•700.000  If  they  wished  to  appeal  hte  decision. 

BOND    REDUCED 

But   an   appellate  court   has   reduced   the 
bond  to  »1 00,000  per  defendant  and  Baggot 
now  has  filed  an  appeal  Morrison  and  Hay- 
wood have  not  yet  done  so. 

The  complex  case  essentially  revolves 
around  the  claim  by  'he  Baggot  and  Morrison 
Ann  that  Rosee  owed  them  substantial 
amounts  of  money  which  he  had  lost  In  buy- 
ing and  selling  futures  contracts  in  soybeans 
and  other  commodities  m  1959 

Rosee  said  he  actually  was  making  money 
but  that  funds  had  been  taken  from  his 
account.  At  the  same  time,  he  said  other 
trading  accounts,  which  showed  deflcl'ts  had 
been  charged  to  his  name. 

One  of  hU  major  efforts  has  been  to  find 
out  from  either  the  Board  of  "Trade  or  the 
CEA  the  ownership  of  all  Baggot  and  Mor- 
rison acooimts  at  the  time— particularly  a 
mysterious  "account  number  35 ""  which 
Rosee  claims  was  wrongfully  assigned  to  him 

He  also  has  demanded  unsuccessfully  to 
know  who  prepared  certain  records  submit- 
ted to  the  courts  by  Baggot  and  Morrison  and 
by  the  CEA,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  false 
because  they  combine  Baggot  and  Morrtson"s 
own  "house"  accounts  with  the  accounts  of 
their  customers— a  violation  of  federal  regu- 
lations requiring  that  customers'  accounts 
and  a  brokerage  Arms  own  accounts  be 
"segregated"  and   not  mixed. 

CUTTING   PACES 

Rosee  s  board  of  trade  membership  was 
taken  away  in  1961  because  of  the  alleged 
shortage  In  his  accoimt.  In  1963,  wMle  Rosee 

and  his  lawyer  were  pursuing  the  records 
needed  to  prove  their  case  thev  caught  office 
manager  Haywood  cutting  or.lon-skln  pages 
from  oommodlty  trading  books  which  the 
law  requires  trading  .^rms  to  keep  According 
to  Rosee,  the  pages  dealt  with  the  firm's  trad- 
ing  activities  during  the  period  crucU'  to  his 
case. 

DestrucUon  of  commodity  trading  records 
is  a  violation  of  federal  Uw  and  Soeee  and  his 
lawyer  say  they  reported  the  incident  to  the 
CEAs  Chicago  office 

But  Gordon  refuses  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  he  was  Informed  of  the 
removal  of  records  from  Baggot  and  Morrison 
account  books. 

And  CEA  Chief  Caldwell  m  Washington 
contends  he  didn't  hear  of  the  incident  untu 
1972.  saying  that  by  that  time  it  was  too  late 
to  take  any  action. 

Melvln  Brandt  Roeee"s  long-time  lawyer 
charged  thijt  the  strategy  of  the  defendants 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  CEA  has  been 
that  Rosee  may  die  before  the  case  Is  Anally 
setUed.  But  he's  a  stubborn  guy."  said 
Brandt.  "He  may  outlive  them  all." 

I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  May  15.  1973) 

CE.f  Desthots  Ktt  Rxcoaos  in  Pr>ud  Cas* 

Data   Was  Sottoht  in  CoMMODrrT  StTTT 

(By   Gecye   An  than   and    James   Rlsswr) 
Washtncton.    ■DC—Ttit,    U.S.    Commodity 
Exchange    Authority    (CEA)     has    d«sstrrved 
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key  records  long  sought  by  a  ClUcago,  111., 
man  to  prove  he  was  defrauded  by  a  firm 
of  commission  merchants  and  Illegally 
deprived  of  his  license  as  a  commodity 
broker. 

The  records  were  destroyed  by  the  CEA 
after  their  importance  had  been  emphasized 
to  the  federal  agency  by  an  Illinois  court  and 
by  a  member  of  Congress. 

The  records  had  been  sought  by  Bemhard 
Rosee.  who  last  summer  won  a  $700,000  Il- 
linois court  judgment  against  commodity 
dealers  at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  after 
a  decade -long  legal  battle. 

Ai^KAI^    TO    NZXON 

Rosee.  however,  also  has  been  deprived  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  his  position  as  a  com- 
modity floor  broker  since  1861,  and  he  con- 
tends the  records  would  show  this  action 
was  wrongful. 

Officials  at  the  CE-\s  office  In  Chicago  have 
refused  to  discuss  the  destruction  of  the 
records,  and  Rosee  now  has  appealed  directly 
to   the    White   House   for   help. 

The  CEA  revealed  In  a  letter  to  Rosee  last 
fall  that  the  records  were  destroyed  on  Dec 
IS,  1971  There  had  been  numerous  requests 
for   the   records  prior   to   that. 

An  Illinois  superior  court  Judge  ruled  Ln 
August  that  the  Chicago  brokerage  Arm  of 
Baggot  and  Morrison  defrauded  Rosee  of 
thousands  of  dollars  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Arm  was  charging  Rosee  owed  It  large 
amounts  of  money. 

The  firm  told  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
that  Roeee  was  losing  money  In  his  commod- 
ity trading  accounts,  and  the  board  removed 
Rosee  from  his  trading  seat  and  sold  It  to 
satisfy  this  debt. 

Rosee  contended  that  he  had.  In  fact,  been 
nuiklng  money  In  his  trading.  He  contended 
the  Baggot  and  Morrison  Arm  bad  taken 
money  from  his  account  and  used  it  for  its 
own  purposes.  He  said  only  an  examination 
of  the  accounts  of  all  the  customers  of  Bag- 
got  and  Morrison  would  reveal  what  hap- 
pened to  his  money. 

The  partners  In  the  Arm,  James  E.  Baggot, 
Jr ,  and  Donald  W.  Morrison,  under  orders 
from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  HI  , 
authorized  the  CEA  to  allow  Rosee  and  his 
lawyers  to  Inspect  all  records  dealing  with 
the  Arm's  business 

The  CEA,  however,  backed  by  top  officials 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA),  refused  to  allow  Rosee  to  see  rec- 
ords except  thoee  relating  directly  to  Baggot. 
Morrison,  or  to  Rosee  himself. 

"NO    HkU'' 

"They  offered  us  only  those  records  that 
wouldnt  help  us,"  s&ld  on©  of  Rosee's  law- 
yers. Melvln  A.  Brandt. 

Roeee  learned  of  the  records"  destruction 
after  he  had  specifically  requested  that  the 
CEA  aUow  him  to  Inspect  1960  reports  out- 
lining the  specific  trades  pxirportedly  made 
by  customers  of  Baggot  and  Morrison. 

He  was  hoping.  Brandt  said,  to  determine 
If  any  profitable  commodity  trades  actually 
made  by  Rosee  had  been  falsely  listed  by  the 
firm  as  belonging  to  another  account. 

He  subsequently  was  notified  by  Robert  W 
Clark.  CEA  director  In  Chicago:  "These  re- 
ports bad  been  retained  up  to  Dec.  15.  1971. 
when  they  were  destroyed." 

Clark  contended  In  his  letter  that  "there 
had  been  no  request  for  these  records  up  to 
that  time."  and  that  "they  were  destroyed  as 
par  of  a  periodic  review  for  disposition  of  old 
records." 

He  said  records  already  had  "been  held 
much  longer  than  the  regiilar  retention  pe- 
riod, which  Is  five  years." 

But  some  18  months  before  the  CEA  de- 
stroyed the  records.  Representative  Kenneth 
Gray  (Dem..  HJ.)  had  requested  that  CEA 
Administrator  Alex  C.  CaldweU  txirn  the  re- 
ports over  to  Roeee. 

Gray.  In  a  letter  to  CaldweU  dated  July  8 
1970.  stated 
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"Frankly.  \U.  CaldweU.  I  am  am«Bed  at 
the  attitude  of  the  department  concerning 
Mr.  Rosee's  request  to  see  certain  records  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  hU  buslneaa  and  his 
aUegations  that  he  has  been  frauded  (sic)  by 
certain  persona." 

The  oongreMinan  continued.  "I  woxUd 
think  that  the  federal  government  and  Its 
agencies  would  be  the  last  people  to  with- 
hold Information  ordered  by  a  court  of  law." 

"ANT    kin   AIX" 

Oray  referred  to  the  Illinois  circuit  court 
action  under  which  Baggot  and  Morrison 
authorized  Roeee  to  Inspect  "any  and  aU" 
records. 

Oray  noted  that  the  XJS.  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  prohibits  CEA  employes  from  re- 
leaamg  personal  financial  records  unless  re- 
quired by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

He  stated.  'Mr.  Caldwell,  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Cook  County  U  certainly  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and  the  law  explicitly 
does  not  provide  for  any  exemptions  for 
withholding  certain  reports  whUe  releasing 
others" 

Later  in  1970.  Roeee  actually  met  In  Wash- 
ington with  CEA  chief  Caldwell  and  person- 
ally requested  that  the  agency  allow  him  to 
examine  all  records  in  the  case 

Shortly  after  learning  that  the  CEA  had 
destroyed  the  records,  Rosee  asked  in  a  let- 
ter: "Why  did  the  government  claim  up  to 
last  week  that  the  document  that  I  had  re- 
quested was  privileged  and  suddenly  they 
claim  that  these  records  were  destroyed?" 

Rosee  has  contended  that  CEA  officials 
deUberately  withheld  Information  that 
would  show  he  was  not  the  owner  of  the 
money- losing  accounts  that  bore  hU  name 
In  the  Baggot  and  Morrison  records 

Caldwell  8  decision  to  deny  Roeee  access 
to  the  records  he  was  seeking  was  ratified  In 
an  April,  1971.  letter  to  Roeee  from  former 
Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary  Richard 
Lyng. 

Lyng  acknowledged  that  the  department 
could  make  the  records  avaUable  unless  such 
disclosure  would  adversely  affect  the  naUon- 
al  Interest  or  "constitute  an  unwarranted  In- 
vasion of  privacy.'" 

NO  MOVX 

But  he  stated,  ""Our  conclusion  is  that  dis- 
closure would  constitute  an  unwarranted  In- 
vasion of  privacy  of  the  persons  Involved  and 
that  the  identity  of  these  customers  should, 
therefore,  not  be  released." 

Rosee  has  been  unable  to  coUect  the  •700,- 
000  Judgment  awarded  him  by  Judge  Nathan 
M.  Cohen.  Also,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
has  made  no  move  to  restore  to  him  his 
seat  as  a  commodity  fioor  trader. 

In  desperation.  Roeee  on  May  3  sent  a  tt\«- 
gram   tc   President  Nixon.   teUlng   him: 

"Secretary  of  Agriculture  Carl  Butz  and 
(CEA)  Administrator  Alex  CaldweU  are  ful- 
ly aware  of  the  falsified  and  manipulated 
records  furnished  me.  and  I  must  caU  to 
your  attention  that  Congress  In  1936  set  up 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  to  pro- 
tect the  pubUc  from  being  cheated  and  de- 
frauded. Yet  this  very  agency  Is  now  in  the 
act  of  violating  that  public  trust  '" 

He  continued.  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  75  years  old.  In  111  health,  and  was  forced 
to  go  on  relief  for  six  years  because  of  the 
fraud  perpetrated  by  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  in  withholding  the  true 
records  and  supplying  the  court  with  false 
and  manipulated  records.  I  am  now  appeal- 
ing to  you  to  Issue  an  executive  order  to  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  to  make  all 
pertinent  records  available  In  order  to  en- 
able me  to  recover  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  rightfully  due  me  " 


By  Mr  INOUYE: 
S.  2840.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  stutl>-  of 
foreign  direct  and  portfolio  Investments 


in  the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  un- 
dertaJce  a  study  of  foreign  direct  and 
portfolio  activities  in  the  United  States. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  subject  of 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States 
has  come  increasingly  to  the  attention  of 
American  policymalcers  and  the  public. 
Foreign  investment  in  the  United  States 
Is  actu&lly  an  old  phenomenon.  Foreign, 
principally  British,  capital  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  industrialization  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  foreign  firms 
are  so  well  established  that  many  Amer- 
icans think  of  them  as  native  to  this 
country. 

Although  foreign  investment  has  a 
long  and  honored  place  in  American 
business  history,  we  are  currently  wit- 
nessing a  new  and  important  develop- 
ment in  this  area.  Foreign  direct  invest- 
ment in  the  United  SUtes  this  year  will 
reach  a  record  which  could  herald  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  permanent  trend 
in  investment  flows  into  our  country. 
Whereas  the  United  States  has  long  been 
a  net  exporter  of  capital  the  gap  be- 
tween our  direct  Investment  abroad  and 
foreign  firms'  expenditures  here  will  nar- 
row dramatically  this  year. 

Foreign  direct  investment  in  the 
United  States  wUl  be  well  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  1973  versus  a  mere  $160  mil- 
lion in  1972  and  a  negative  figure  in 
1971.  Furthermore,  net  foreign  purchases 
of  American  equities  were  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  $2.9  billion  for  the 
first  half  of  1973,  a  large  Increase  over 
the  previous  year. 

As  of  the  end  of  1972.  the  largest  cu- 
mulative foreign  direct  investor  Ln  the 
United  States  was  the  United  Kingdom 
with  $4.6  billion.  Following  the  United 
Kingdom  were  Canada  with  $3.6  billion, 
the  Netherland  with  $2.3  billion,  Swit- 
zerland with  $1.6  billion,  and  Germany 
with  $807  million.  This  pattern  is  gradu- 
ally changing,  however,  since  these  fig- 
ures represent  accumulated  Investments 
and  not  current  investment  trends. 

In  1972,  the  largest  foreign  direct  In- 
vestor was  Japan,  with  $105  million.  In 
1973.  Japan  again  is  a  major  investor, 
closely  following  the  United  Kingdom 
which  Invested  $225  million  through  the 
first  half.  Japan  is  not  alone,  however, 
m  increasing  Its  direct  Investment  in  the 
United  States,  although  most  of  the  re- 
cent publicity  has  focused  on  Its  activi- 
ties. Much  of  the  reason  for  this  atten- 
tion Is  due  to  the  fact  that  Japan  con- 
stitutes a  new  and  different  source  of 
funds,  but  its  Involvement  in  the  United 
States  is  just  part  of  the  general  phe- 
nomenon that  we  are  currently  wit- 
nessing. 

The  Increase  in  the  flow  of  funds  Is 
due  to  several  factors.  First,  the  evalua- 
Uon  of  the  dollar  has  made  Investment 
In  the  United  States  far  more  reasonable 
than  It  was  before.  In  spite  of  the  recent 
Increase  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  against 
other  currencies,  the  two  devaluaUons 
mean  significantly  cheaper  costs  to  the 
foreign  Investor. 

Moreover,  along  with  a  cheaper  dollar. 
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foreign  firing  are  able  to  lap  lar^e  dollar 
holdings  abroad  t-o  flnanre  their  expan- 
sion In  the  United  States  Poreipn  cor- 
poratlcois  have  gained  in  ."sophistication, 
size,  and  managerial  abilitie.'^  so  thev  are 
able  to  compete  effectively  ever\-where 
The  fear  of  competing  in  the  mntmental- 
sized  American  market  ha';  receded  for 
most  of  these  firms. 

Closely  allied  to  the  devalued  dollar  as 
a  cause  for  the  new  interest  i.'^  the  rela- 
tive cheapness  of  acqulrlnR  an  interest 
in  an  American  firm  The  prenpitou.'?  de- 
cline of  the  stock  market.^  has  meant  that 
many  American  corporations  can  be  ac- 
quired at  reasonable  price.-;,  pos.sjblv  at  a 
much  more  rea.'^onable  price  than  a  com- 
parable Euro!>ean  or  Japane.^e  firm 

Fourth,  the  cost  differential  which 
made  foreiRn  operatiorLs  cheaper  has  now 
either  dl.sappeared  or  narrowed  sub- 
stantially. Wage.";  abroad  have  increased 
at  a  much  fa.ster  rate  than  in  the  United 
States.  Likewise,  the  inflation  which 
both  Japan  and  Western  Europe  have 
suffered  in  recent  years  has  been  worse 
than  In  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  these  two  trends  plus  the 
devaluations  is  that  it  is  now  cheaper  In 
some  instances  to  produce  a  product  In 
the  United  States  than  It  is  to  export 
from  abroad. 

Finally,  foreign  businessmen  are  mind- 
ful of  the  attempts  by  some  Americans 
to  insulate  the  domestic  market  from 
foreign  competition  The  resurgence  of 
protectionism  his  raised  the  possibility 
that  imports  mto  the  United  States  may 
be  acUvely  discouraged  through  high 
tariffs,  quotas  or  nontarlff  trade  barriers. 
The  esUbllshment  or  acquisiticm  of  local 
production  units  for  many  foreign  firms 
may  be  part  of  a  defensive  strategy  to 
forstall  this  possibility. 

The  jump  of  foreign  direct  Investment 
In  the  United  States  raises  many  trou- 
bling questions,  however,  for  which  very 
few  individuals  have  answers.  Within  the 
past  year  the  American  public  has  been 
aroused  by  investments  which  appeared 
to  have  threaterung  aspects  to  them. 

My  home  State  of  Hawaii  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  has  occurred.  In  the  short 
space  of  3  or  4  years  Japanese  investors 
have  poured  between  $200  to  $300  million 
into  Hawaii.  Although  this  sum  is  not 
unduly  large  in  comparison  to  the  gross 
State  product  nor  to  the  total  assets  in 
Hawaii,  this  investment  has  been  con- 
centrated in  the  tourism  industry,  which 
is  Hawaii's  most  important  Industry. 
Japanese  interest  in  Hawaii  has  also 
grossly  inflated  already  high  real  estate 
prices  to  the  point  where  very  few 
Hawaiians  can  afford  new  housing.  And 
to  aggravate  this  situation  further.  Jap- 
anese businessmen  have  not  handled 
their  public  relations  well  and  have  ag- 
gravated several  local  groups. 

This  same  situation  has  apparently  oc- 
curred in  Alaska,  which  like  Hawaii,  has 
a  relatively  limited  economic  base.  It 
may  also  occur  in  other  States  which,  for 
special  circumstances,  prove  to  be  partic- 
ularly attractive  to  foreign  investors. 

In  spite  of  the  alarming  press  reports 
and  local  concerns,  however.  It  is  not 
clear  at  this  moment  what  the  United 
States  response  to  this  phenomenon 
should  be.  For  example,  both  Hawsiil  and 
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Alaska  are  capital  short  areas  which 
need  outside  capital  to  develop  their  re- 
sources. Foreign  direct  investment  may 
play  a  positive  role  hi  providing  the  fi- 
nancing required  by  industries  located  in 
these  two  States  Along  with  development 
can  come  more  jobs  and  local  prosperity. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  the  matter  "is 
that  we  know  very  httle  about  the  impact 
of  foreign  direct  and  foreign  portfolio 
Investment  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  State  efforts  not- 
withstanding, we  do  not  know  whether 
the  net  effect  of  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment In  the  United  States  has  been  ben- 
eficial or  detrimental. 

Only  within  the  last  year  has  there 
been  a  serious  effort  by  competent,  aca- 
demically-oriented economists  to  study 
the  impact  of  foreign  direct  Investment 
in  the  United  States  At  the  present  time, 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy   Is   coordinating   an    interagency 
task  force  to  study  foreign  direct  and 
foreign  portfolio  Investment  and  to  de- 
velop   policy    alternatives.    On    various 
campuses  throughout  the  country,  sev- 
eral academics  are  devoting  more  and 
more   of   their   attention   to   this   issue. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  present  Ume,  the 
Congress  simply  does  not  have  sufficient 
mformation  on  which  to  base  decisions 
with  regards  to  foreign  direct  investment. 
The  CIEP  interagency  task  force  does 
not  have  the  resources  or  time  in  which 
to  come  up  with  large  amounts  of  new 
raw  data  and  statistics.  In  the  absence  of 
adequate  statistical  information,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  enactment  of  legislation  by 
the  Congress  to  restrict  foreign  direct 
investment  would  be  premature.  An  er- 
roneous decision  at  this  time  could  have 
the  effect  of  choking  off  new  and  badly 
needed  funds  as  well  as  aggravating  our 
international  economic  relations  with  our 
allies. 

Before  taking  further  action,  the 
United  States  must  have  more  and  better 
information.  Therefore.  I  am  today  In- 
troducing a  bill  to  fill  this  information 
gap  by  authorizlr,K  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  initiate  a  new 
benchmark  study  on  the  effects  of  for- 
eign direct  and  portfolio  investment  In 
the  United  States  I  believe  that  this 
study  will  provide  us  with  the  data  nec- 
essary to  formulate  a  coherent  national 
policy  with  respect  to  investment.  In  the 
absence  of  a  national  policy,  we  face  the 
prospect  of  having  a  patchwork  of  lo- 
calized responses  with  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  an  issue  which  Is  national  In 
scope  and  Impact. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  au- 
thorizes a  2-year  study  with  an  hiterim 
report  to  the  Congress  1  year  after  en- 
actment. The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  have  broad  authority  to  consider 
various  issues  Including  those  specified  by 
the  bill,  which  are  as  follows :  The  nature, 
scope,  magnitude,  and  rate  of  invest- 
ment; reasons  for  investment;  financing 
mechanisms  and  their  effect  on  our  fi- 
nancial markets;  types  of  Investment; 
Impact  on  specific  geographical  areas  and 
Industries  affected  by  a  disproportion- 
ately high  share  of  foreign  Investment; 
Impact  of  foreign  investment  on  our  na- 
tional security,  energy  resources,  balance 
of  payments   and   trade,   international 


economic  position,  and  various  signifi- 
cant product  markets:  effects  on  labor; 
Federal,  Stat*,  and  local  laws;  and  finally 
the  relationship  between  the  activities  of 
American  firms  abroad  and  the  activi- 
ties of  foreign  firms  m  the  United  States. 
Furthermore.  :he  Secretan.-  is  direct- 
ed to  consult  with  other  government 
agencies  which  have  special  expertise  in 
their  areas  and  with  representatives  of 
labor,  and  industry-,  with  scientists, 
academic  specialists,  and  consumer  or- 
ganizations and  other  groups  or  individ- 
uals which  can  contribute  meaningfully 
to  the  study.  He  is  further  authorized  to 
utilize  private  consultants — authority  I 
would  urge  him  to  use  to  avoid  crlticis"ms 
of  departmental  policies  and  biases. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  over  the  Christmas  recess, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Tourism,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
will    be    conducting    field    hearings    in 
Honolulu  on  the  subject  of  the  Impact 
of    foreign    investment    in    the    United 
States,    with    particular    reference    to 
Hawaii.  I  hope  that  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject  will  feel  free  to  contribute  their 
thoughts  for  the  record  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  further  hearings  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation being  Introduced  today  is  a  con- 
structive and  reasonable  response  to  a 
development  whose  contours  are  yet  un- 
clear. It  is  conceivable  and  probable  that 
the  economic  slowdown  which  faces  the 
free  world   as   a   result   of   the  energy 
crisis  will  sharply  reduce  the  inflow  of 
funds.  If  this  stagnation  in  capital  trans- 
actions occurs,  this  will  actually  be  an 
ideal  time  in  which  to  study  the  problem. 
This  statement  is  necessarily  short  but 
covers  my  present  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  shall  be  speaking  out  from  time 
to  time  about  this  issue  at  greater  length. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  expedi- 
tiously on  this  bill  In  order  to  have  the 
study  underway  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  be 
referred  to  the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr    BEALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Mathias  '  • 

8.  2841,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Development  Act  so  as 
to  expand  the  boundaries  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historic 
Park  to  include  certain  lands  within  the 
areas  from  North  Branch  to  Cumber- 
land, Md  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  join  to- 
day with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland.  Senator  Mathias,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  from  its 
current  terminus  at  North  Branch,  Md., 
to  its  historical  terminus,  Cumt)erland, 
Md.  Our  legislation,  which  amends  Pub- 
lic law  91-664,  would  complete  an  action 
the  Congress  began  in  1971  with  Its  cre- 
ation of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  Park,  and  I 
urge   the   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs 
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Committee  to  give  this  proposal  its  quick 

action. 
Mr.  Pre^dent,  in  1971  Congress,  a/ter 

years  of  Inaction,  approved  legislation 
establising  the  C    it  O.  Canal  NaUonal 

Historical  Park  Since  its  establishment, 
the  canal  has  offered  to  thousands  of 
people  an  unmatched '  opportunity  for 
recreation,  and  a  chance  to  relive  one  of 
our  Nation  s  most  historic  eras.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Ls  still  In  the 
process  of  acquiring  land  as  directed  by 
Public  Law  91-«64.  and  I  am  confident 
that  with  the  proper  management  and 
the  appropriation  of  necessary-  funds,  the 
C.  Si  O  Canal  can  be  one  of  our  Nations 
most  valuable  recreational  sites  in  the 
coming  years. 

However,  when  the  Congre.ss  was  con- 
sidering this  legislaUon  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress. It  failed  to  complete  its  historical 
mandate.  Our  legislation  today  seeks  to 
correct  this  situation.  It  would  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  C  &  O  Caml  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  from  its  present 
terminus  near  North  Branch.  Md..  to  the 
original  canal  terminus  in  Cumberland. 
Md.  Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  esUbllsh.  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  a  visitors"  center  at  or 
near  the  western  terminus  of  the  canal. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  this  visitors'  center 
will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  recre- 
ational and  historlcsd  uses  of  the  canal, 
and  give  impetus  to  the  development  of 
the  whole  western  Potomac  River  region 
Mr  President,  our  bill  would  .authorize 
the  Secretary  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  the  C  li  O  Canal  along  the  North 
Branch  to  Cumberland  so  as  to  acquire 
1.200  additional  acres  for  tlie  park.  No 
more  than  600  acres  of  suc^  ^»«operty 
would  be  acquired  through  W^Jimole 
proceedings  t\lth  the  remainder  added 
to  the  park  through  the  use  of  scenic 
easements.  We  believe  this  procedure 
would  develop  the  park  most  suitably, 
while  at  the  same  time  causing  a  mini- 
mum of  disruption  to  private  holdings 
along  the  canal 

However.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  since  the  C  L  O  Canal  Is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  public 
ought  to  be  the  one  to  decide  how  this 
facility  is  developed.  For  that  reason, 
we  have  avoided  the  Inclusion  of  any 
specific  boundaries  in  the  legislation  in 
hopes  that  the  House  and  Senate  In- 
terior Committees  would  hold  quick  and 
thorough  hearings  on  these  proposals, 
in  order  to  accurately  ascertain  the 
wishes  of  the  public  and  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Through  these  discussions, 
it  Ls  ray  belief  that  we  can  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  public  and  of  the  effected 
land  owners  in  the  area.  It  is  not  our 
intenUon  to  propose  legislation  which 
will  answer  all  the  needs  of  every  affected 
party,  but  rather  to  begin  initiatives  that 
will  lead  to  the  extension  of  the  canal 
along  boundaries  which  are  mutually 
acceptable  to  all. 

Mr  President.  I  strongly  urge  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  to 
give  our  proposal  prompt  and  serious 
consideration.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  we 
must  extend  the  C  L  O  Canal  to  its 
rightful  terminus 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  distinguished 
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colleague  from  Maryland.  Seriator  Bkajll. 
m  Introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971.  If  enacted,  this  bill 
will  complete  a  long  and  fruitful  legisla- 
tive process  which  has  been  undertaken 
to  protect  for  present  and  future  gener- 
ations the  unique  natural  and  historical 
resources  of  the  Potomac  Valley  and  to 
fulfill  its  enormous  recreational  potential. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Is 
truly  a  landmark  of  our  natural  and 
manmade  heritage  Built  between  1828 
and  1850,  the  184-mile  canal  parallels 
the  Potomac  from  the  heart  of  Washing- 
ton to  Cumberland.  Md.  Until  commercial 
operations  ceased  in  1924.  the  76  canal 
locks  raised  the  lowered  barges  some  600 
feet  between  tidewater  and  the  Alleghe- 
nles,  foUowing  the  historic  pathway  to 
the  West. 

At  the  groundbreaking  for  the  canal  In 
Georgetown  on  July  4.  1828.  an  occasion 
of  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  declared: 

The  project  contemplates  a  conquest  over 
physical  nature,  such  aa  has  never  yet  been 
achieved  by  man  The  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  the  Temple  of  Epheaus,  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Artemis,  the  W^  of  China,  sink 
Into  Instgnmcance  before  It^-lnslgnlfl canoe 
In  the  mass  and  momentum  of  human  labor 
required  for  the  execution— inslgnlflcanee  In 
the  comparison  of  the  purposes  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  work  when  executed. 

If  President  Adams  may  be  excused  for 
a  touch  of  understandable  oversUtement. 
Mr.  President,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
overestimating  the  Ifisting  importance  of 
the  project  which  was  about  to  be  under- 
taken. Indeed,  even  today  the  canal  Is 
probably  the  finest  relic  of  the  Impressive 
engineering  feats  of  the  Nation's  canal - 
building  era,  with  its  sturdy  locks.  Its 
arched  masonry  aqueducts,  and  the  mag- 
nificent Paw  Paw  Tunnel  of  over  3.000 
feet  through  a  mountain.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  the  lively  culture  and  colorful  lore 
of  the  canallers.  which  survives  In  such 
towns  as  Wllllamsport  and  Oldtown,  and 
Is  being  rediscovered  and  preserved  by 
area  historians  as  a  unique  slice  of  our 
history. 

For  more  than  three  decades  In  this 
century,  however,  from  the  end  of  com- 
mercial operations  until  the  mld-1950"s. 
the  canal  lay  neglected,  preserved  pri- 
marily by  the  valley  residents  who  have 
always  been  its  staunch  friends  and  care- 
Ukers.  But  during  the  past  15  or  20 
years,  the  public  has  rediscovered  the 
canal  with  energy  and  appreciation. 
Literally  millions  of  hikers,  bikers,  camp- 
ers, canoeists,  sportsmen,  and  naturalists 
of  all  ages  have  used  some  segment  of  the 
canal. 

When  I  first  introduced  C  &  O  Canal 
Park  legislation  as  a  freshman  In  the 
House  of  Represenutlves.  the  value  and 
Importance  of  the  canal  were  not  widely 
known  or  understood  But  9  years  later, 
after  extensive  studies  and  intensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  future  of  the  valley,  the 
breadth  of  demonstrated  public  Interest 
and  use  made  It  possible  for  Congress  to 
enact  Public  Law  91-«64.  authorizing  the 
creation  of  the  C  L  O  Canal  National 
HLstortcal  Park 

The  law  we  enacted  3  years  ago,  Mr 
President,  formally  recognized  the  great 


historical  importance  of  the  canal  and 
went  a  long  way  toward  creating  a  ve- 
hicle for  Its  preservation  and  restoration. 
As  finally  passed,  however,  it  did  not 
encompass  the  entire  length  of  the  ctmal 
The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  finish  that  job.  by  extending 
the  boundaries  of  the  canal  the  last  8 
miles  to  Its  original  terminus  In  Cumber- 
land. The  bill  wUl  authorize  the  Park 
Service  to  estaOillsh  and  operate  a  visitors 
center  at  or  near  the  western  terminus, 
to  provide  the  millions  of  canal  enthu- 
siasts who  visit  this  landmark  with  both 
conveniences  and  educational  materials 
regarding  the  canal  s  rich  history. 

In  concluding,  Mr  President,  I  would 
simply  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cated Interest  and  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  C  «i  O.  Canal  National  Historical 
Paj-k  Advisory  Commission,  which  was 
created  by  Public  Law  91-664  and  whose 
members  give  freely  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  promote  the  preservation  of 
the  canal,  and  to  the  many  other  citi- 
zens and  businesses  In  and  around  Cimi- 
berland  whose  continued  cooperation, 
good  faith,  and  support  will  be  so  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  succeed  In  enacting 
this  legislation  to  complete  the  job  of 
preserving  the  full  length  of  this  unique 
historical  resource. 
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By  Mr.  BENTSEN 
S.  2842.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuing availability  of  capital  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  and  to  provide  for  greater  competi- 
tiveness in  our  economy  by  amending 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  im- 
pose limitations  on  institutlcms  holdings 
of  securities  and  to  encourage  individuals 
to  Invest  In  securities  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

STOCKHOLOEXS    INVEaTMENT    ACT    OF     197  3 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  foiindatlons  of  our  competitive,  free 
enterprise  system  has  been  the  existence 
of  broad-based  stock  markets  which 
serve  as  a  source  of  capital  for  persons 
striving  to  go  into  business  or  to  expand 
an  existing  business. 

Our  securities  markets  have  provided 
the  capital  that  enabled  companies  like 
IBM  and  Xerox — which  at  one  time  were 
very  small — to  grow,  provide  thousands 
of  jobs,  offer  limovatlve  and  competitive 
products  and  make  a  major  contribution 
to  our  economic  expansion. 

The  maintenance  of  strong  and  vi- 
able caplUl  markets  is  essential  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  everj'  single 
American. 

However,  over  the  pcist  several  years 
we  have  been  witnessing  some  very  dis- 
turbing trends  in  our  securities  mar- 
kets— trends  that  have  a  major  impact 
on  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  these  trends  are  having 
an  adverse  Impact  on  the  level  of  com- 
petition in  our  economy,  and  also  on  the 
ability  of  our  economy  to  create  new  jobs 
and  to  provide  the  vast  amounts  of  capi- 
tal needed  to  meet  such  pressing  chal- 
lenges as  our  energy  crisis. 

First,  there  has  been  an  Increasing 
dominance  of  our  securities  markets  by 
large  Institutional  Investors.  In  1963.  35 
percent  of  the  trading  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  was  attributable  to  in- 


stitutions. Today  that  figure  Is  70  per- 
cent— just  double.  The  eight-man  Invest- 
ment committee  of  the  largest  bank  trust 
department^these  eight  men  alone — 
manage  $21  billion  worth  of  common 
stocks. 

Furthermore,  institutional  investments 
have  become  alarmingly  concentrated  In 
a  small  number  of  select  stocks.  As  ex- 
amples, one  large  bank  trust  department 
has  Invested  more  than  60  percent  of  its 
total  common  stocks  In  just  20  Issues. 
Another  bank  trust  has  concentrated 
more  than  20  percent  of  Its  discretionary 
stock  market  Investments  in  just  two  Is- 
sues. Still  another  has  concentrated  more 
than  15  percent  of  Its  discretionary  stock 
market  Investments  in  just  two  issues. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  individual 
stock  Investors,  who  are  so  essential  to 
a  hesdthy  economy,  has  heen  declining. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  number  of  In- 
dividual shareholders  In  the  United 
States  has  declined  by  sis  many  as  800  - 
000  since  early  1972. 

Our  stock  markets  have  exhibited 
other  disturbing  characteristics  In  recent 
years. 

A  decade  ago.  few  of  us  would  have 
thought  that  America's  securities  mar- 
kets would  one  day  be  compared  to  a  well 
known  bird  named  Jonathan  Livingston 
Seagull. 

Yet  one  member  of  the  Investment 
community  has  said : 

If  you  want  to  understand  the  stock  mar- 
ket, read  Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull.  It's 
all  there.  Just  like  the  believers  In  high 
multiple  stocks.  Jonathan  Livingston  Sea- 
gull came  to  believe  It  was  possible  to  fly 
as  no  gull  ever  had  before.  He  schooled  and 
disciplined  himself  to  And  ways  to  do  It  and 
he  found  them. 

How  similar  to  a  small  number  of  large 
Institutional  Investors  who  came  to  be- 
Ueve  that  at  one  point  the  stock  of  a 
cosmetics  firm  was  valued  higher  than 
the  entire  U.S.  steel  Industry.  The  very 
actions  of  these  institutions  succeeded, 
at  least  for  a  while,  In  making  these 
dreams  come  true — In  short,  a  self-ful- 
filling prophecy,  an  act  of  will  rather 
than  a  judgment  value.  Just  like  Jona- 
than Livingston  Seagull's. 

Or  compare  today's  institutional  mar- 
ket activity  to  that  old  parlor  game 
favorite.  Monopoly.  Once  all  of  the  pieces 
of  property  are  taken  up,  there  may  be 
nobody  to  sell  to,  and  the  limited  market 
on  the  Monopoly  board  loses  Its  liquidity. 
The  game  ends.  In  the  real  investment 
world,  we  must  assure  that  our  capital 
markets  maintain  adequate  liquidity — 
that  there  will  always  be  a  sufBclent 
number  of  buyers  and  sellers — so  that  our 
markets  will  price  securities  In  accord- 
ance with  their  true  value. 

To  investigate  these  disturbing  ques- 
tions, the  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Markets,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
conducted  two  series  of  public  hearings 
at  which  a  broad  spectrum  of  witnesses 
presented  their  views.  Their  testimony 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  con- 
gressional actloL  to  reverse  these  danger- 
ous trends. 

As  a  result,  I  tun  today  Introducing  tax 
legislation  which  would  help  reverse 
these  trends  by  imposing  reasonable 
limits  on  stock  holdings  of  any  single 
Institution  and  by  offering  Incentives  to 


encourage  Individual  investors  to  return 
to  the  market. 

The  problems  our  subcommittee  i.'; 
studying  are  very  difficult  and  complex. 
There  are  no  easy  soluuor..s  My  pro- 
pased  legislation  wUl  not  provide  all  of 
the  answers  to  the  man.v  problems 
plaguing  our  financial  markets.  Further 
study  may  produce  additional  remedies. 
However.  I  hope  that  the  introduction 
of  this  bill,  followed  by  additional  sub- 
committee hearings  earlj-  next  year,  will 
create  a  meaningful  dialog  among  ail 
intere-st^d  parties  and  lead  to  construc- 
tive solutions. 

This  legislation  Is  a  followup  to  the 
comprehensive  pension  reform  bUl.  S. 
1179,  that  I  introduced  last  March,  which 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  July.  That  bill  was 
merged  with  the  Labor  Committee's  pen- 
sion bUl  and  was  approved  bv  the  full 
Senate  in  September. 

The  pension  reform  bill  focused  on  the 
impact  of  our  private  pension  system  on 
the  individual  American  worker  and  es- 
stabllshed  minimum  standards  of  vest- 
ing, funding,  eUgibUity  and  termination 
insurance  to  Insure  that  every  worker 
receives  his  earned  retirement  benefits. 
The  bin  I  am  now  Introducing  focuses  on 
the  enormous  Impact  that  the  more  than 
$150  billior.  of  assets  in  private  retire- 
ment plans  has  on  our  entire  economy 

The  tax  legislation  I  sim  Introducing 
today  contains  four  major  provisions. 

First,  pension  plans  would  be  required 
to  comply  with  a  new  quaUfication  for 
favorable  tax  treatment.  Tax-exempt 
pension  funds  would  be  required  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  pension  man- 
ager— either  an  outside  management  like 
an  Insurance  company  or  bank  trust  de- 
partment or  "in  house"  managements— 
that  complied  with  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  shares  in  any  one 
company  that  could  be  acquired  Acqui- 
sitions in  excess  of  this  limitation  would 
subject  the  manager  to  a  penalty  tax. 

This  provision  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  more  than  30  million  private  pen- 
sion plan  participants  from  excessive 
concentration  of  pension  investments  In 
only  a  few  select  seciu-ities  and  to  en- 
courage greater  instituUonal  Interest  In 
well-managed  small  and  medium-size 
companies. 

In  addition,  these  limits  would  help 
prevent  a  small  number  of  large  insti- 
tutional Investors  from  achieving  too 
much  control  over  our  economy. 

Second.  Investments  of  1  percent  of 
the  assets  in  any  pension  fund  would  be 
exempt  from  the  "prudent  man  rule." 
This  would  facilitate  the  fiow  of  a  limited 
amount  of  pension  investments  to  new  or 
expanding  companies  which  present 
greater  than  normal  risks  but  offer  the 
opportunity  for  greater  than  normal  re- 
turns. 

Third,  a  graduated  capital  gains  tax 
would  be  enacted  to  decrease  the  capi- 
tal gains  rate  for  an  asset  as  the  holding 
period  Increased.  This  provision  would 
help  reduce  the  present  "lock-in"  of  long- 
term  assets  and  provide  greater  liquidity 
In  our  capital  markets.  A  graduated  capi- 
tal gains  rate  would  also  encourage  the 
risk-taking  spirit  In  America  which  has 
been  so  Important  to  economic  growth. 
Fourth,  the  amount  of  ordinary  income 


against  which  capital  losses  may  be  de- 
ducted would  be  Increased  This  would 
also  encourage  greater  individual  invest- 
ment In  our  markets  and  result  in  greater 
turnover  of  securities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  i-ow  like  to  dis- 
cuss these  provisions  in  greater  detail. 

DrVKRSmCATION     BEQUIiEMENTS     rOR    PENSION 
MANACitRS 

A  very  disi'urbmg  trend  in  our  econ- 
omj-  is  the  extent  to  which  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  pension  investments 
are  being  concentrated  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  select  stocks  Extensive  data  pre- 
sented to  the  Financial  Markets  Sub- 
committee clearLv  demonsiraies  the 
tendency  of  large  instiiuuons  to  ir.vest 
enormous  amoui.ts  of  money  m  a  ver>- 
few  issues. 

To  help  curb  this  excessive  concentra- 
lion,  I  am  Uxlay  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  would  impose  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  shares  in  an,v 
company  that  a  pension  manager  can 
hold.  Under  tlus  legislation,  a  pension 
plan  could  not  receive  favorable  tax 
treatment  unless  the  assets  of  the  plan 
were  placed  with  a  pension  manager  who 
invested  no  more  than  5  percent  of  his 
total  discretionan  pension  assets  m  one 
equity  security  and.  in  addition,  acquired 
no  more  than  10  percent  of  any  equity 
security  of  any  one  company  with  respect 
to  his  aggregate  discretionary  pension 
assets.  However,  this  hmitation  would 
not  apply  retroactively  Managers  of  pen- 
sion accounts  would  not  he  forced  to  dis- 
pose of  current  stock  holdings  to  meet 
these  limitations. 

A  number  of  our  Nation's  largest  bank 
trust  departments  recognize  the  wisdom 
of  these  limits  and.  in  fact,  have  already 
adopted  these  limits  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  purpose  of  putting  these  limits  into 
law  is  simply  to  insure  that  all  pension 
managers  follow  the  example  that  some 
of  the  best  banks  have  established  on 
their  own. 

Decades  ago  Congress  enacted  tax  in- 
centives to  encoiu^ge  the  growth  of  pen- 
sion plans.  Under  current  tax  laws,  qual- 
ified E>erLsion  plans  receive  three  tax 
benefits.  First,  employers  are  given  a  tax 
deduction  for  all  contributions  made  to  a 
qualified  plan.  Second,  the  investment 
earnings  of  assets  In  the  plan  are  tax 
exempt.  Third,  employer  contributions 
are  not  taxable  to  the  employee  at  the 
time  of  contribution.  Rather,  the  Income 
tax  is  deferred  until  the  money  is  actual- 
ly distributed  to  the  employee  after  his 
retirement — at  which  tune  he  is  usually 
In  a  much  lower  tax  bracket 

Tax-qualified  pension  plans  today  re- 
ceive an  estimated  tax  subsidy  of  $4  bil- 
lion annually.  Inasmuch  as  Uie  Federal 
Government  encourages  the  creation  of 
pension  plans  through  our  ux  laws,  these 
tax  laws  must  include  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent excessive  concentration  of  pension 
investments. 

Our  tax  laws  already-  include  invest- 
ment limitations  for  foundaticwis  and 
mutual  funds  as  well  as  pension  plans. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  had 
years  of  experience  administering  these 
tax  restrictions,  parUcularly  with  respect 
to  Uie  prohibit^  transactions  and  in- 
vestments of  pension  assets. 
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Pot  example,  under  present  tax  law. 
the  assets  of  a  tax-exempt  pension  fund 
may  be  used  only  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  the  employees  or  their  benefici- 
aries. Under  IRS  rulings,  an  Investment 
generally  complies  with  the  •exclusive 
benefit  •  requirement  If  It  meets  the  fol- 
lowing standards  the  cost  of  the  Invest- 
ment does  not  exceed  fsUr  market  value, 
a  fair  return  commensurate  with  the 
prevail m«  rate  Is  provided,  sufficient 
Uqxildlty  Is  maintained  to  permit  dis- 
tributions, and  the  safeguards  and  diver- 
sity to  which  a  prudent  investor  would 
adhere  are  present. 

Tax  restrictions  on  excessive  concen- 
tration of  pension  mvestment  would  sim- 
ply be  an  extenaiorV'  of  existing  tax 
rulings  on  diversity  and  Liquidity  for 
pension  assets. 

There  Is  substantial  precedent  under 
both  State  and  Federal  law  for  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  stock  In  one  com- 
pany that  an  institutional  Investor  can 
hold  Insurance  comoenies  are  so  limited 
in  practically  every  State  Mutual  funds 
are  subject  to  holding  limits  established 
by  Federal  law  Yet  no  such  limits  apply 
to  banks  which  are  the  largest  Institu- 
tional Investors  and  also  the  biggest 
man'igers  of  pension  assets 

Insurance  statutes  in  almost  every 
State  Impose  lunltatlons  on  the  invest- 
ments of  Insurance  company  assets  Al- 
though the  rules  and  the  percentages 
vary  from  State  to  State  many  States 
restrict  Insurance  companies  from  hold- 
ing more  than  10  percent  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  a  company  or  from  In- 
vesting more  than  5  percent  of  the  Insur- 
ance company's  separate  or  general  ac- 
counts in  one  stock  These  percentages 
are  often  applied  to  all  of  the  accounts 
of  an  Insurance  companv,  in  the  aggre- 
gate 

Under  Federal  law  diversified  mutual 
funds  are  restricted  from  holding  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  any  company  or  from  invest- 
ing more  than  5  percent  of  the  assets 
of  the  mutual  fund  In  cne  security— 
however,  this  limitation  npplies  only  to 
75  percent  of  the  total  assets  In  a  mutual 
fund 

There  are  five  essential  reasons  for 
Imoosing  these  limitations 

First,  the  extent  to  which  ln.stltutlons 
concentrate  their  pension  Investments 
In  a  few  select  stocks  raises  disturbing 
qxie«tlons  with  respect  to  the  safety  of 
the  enormous  amounts  of  pension  money 
that  these  institutions  manage  In  testi- 
mony before  our  committee,  one  tnist 
department  argued  that  those  of  ijs  who 
a<lyocate  llmlta  on  their  holdings  are 
Ignoring  their  fiduciary  responsibility 
for  these  funds.  Quite  the  contrary  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  was  Involved 
In  the  management  of  an  Insurance  com- 
pany, a  mutual  fund,  and  a  savings  and 
loan  a«.»oclatlon.  as  well  as  several 
bank-s — all  of  whirh  Involved  fiduciary 
relationships.  It  Is  prec^^ely  because  of 
the  fiduciary  responsibility  that  limita- 
tions are  needed. 

Today  more  than  30  million  Ameri- 
can* participate  In  our  private  retire- 
ment system  The  retirement  Incomes 
of  the»e  Americans  depend  directly  upon 
the  lafety  of  the  perwlon  Investments. 


Excessive  concentration  of  Investments 
In  only  a  few  stocks  Jeopardises  the 
safety  of  these  assets  since  a  major  de- 
cline In  value  of  only  two  or  three  of 
these  select  stocks  will  substantially  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  pension  assets. 

This  was  dramatically  Illustrated  by 
a  recent  antitrust  decision  against  IBM. 
Some  of  our  largest  bank  trust  depart- 
ments are  concentrating  close  to  10  per- 
cent of  their  total  assets  In  this  stock 
which  lost  $5  5  billion  Jn  2  days  of  trad- 
ing. Another  of  our  largest  bank  trust 
departments  has  concentrated  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  assets  over  which  It  has 
complete  Investment  discretion  In  just 
two  securities — IBM  and  Avon.  Little  do 
the  pension  plan  participants,  who  de- 
pend on  this  bank  to  manage  their  pen- 
.«ion  fimds.  realize  that  their  future  re- 
tirement benefits  are  so  closely  tied  to 
the  fate  of  one  cosmetics  firm  and  one 
manufacturer  of  computers.  A  high  de- 
gree of  concentration  in  any  stock  se- 
verely limits  the  ability  of  the  manager  to 
protect  individual  accounts  In  the  event 
the  stock  gets  into  serious  trouble.  A  pen- 
sion fund  manager  simply  Is  In  no  posi- 
tion to  protect  his  individual  accounts 
through  orderly  selling  if  he  has  a  large 
percentage  of  his  total  assets  In  a  stock  or 
If  his  assets  represent  a  large  percentage 
of  the  companj's  outstanding  shares. 

Second,  limitations  on  the  Investments 
of  pension  managers  will  prevent  a  small 
number  of  large  Institutions  from  achiev- 
ing too  much  control  over  our  entire 
economy. 

We  must  never  allow  our  Institutions 
to  control  American  business  to  the  ex- 
tent that  mstituuons  control  German 
business  One  of  Germany's  banks  owns 
25  percent  of  no  less  than  20  nonflnancial 
companies  The  largest  German  bank 
owns  one-quarter  of  the  country's  larg- 
est shipping  company  E^ven  these  Im- 
pressive shares  of  direct  ownership  do 
not  reflect  the  true  power  of  German  fi- 
nancial institutions  Some  observers  es- 
timate that  as  much  as  60  percent  of 
German  industry  is  now  effectively  con- 
trolled by  banks. 

The  Financial  Markets  Subcommittee 
has  obtained  data  indicating  the  fre- 
quency with  which  American  institutions 
hold  large  portions  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  a  company  Earlier  this  year, 
one  bank  trust  department  held  more 
than  14  percent  of  the  outstandmg  shares 
of  Walt  Disney,  almost  12  percent  of 
Schlumberger.  and  over  10  percent  of 
Polaroid  The  aggregate  dlscretlonao' 
accounts  of  another  large  bank  Include 
more  than  18  percent  of  one  company, 
close  to  18  percent  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  a  second  company,  and  over  10 
percent  of  a  third. 

When  a  single  institution  owns  more 
than  10  percent  of  a  company.  It  no 
longer  is  just  an  investor— it  is  an  owner 
Continued  Institutional  acquisition  of 
large  portions  of  American  corporations 
will  lead  to  too  few  Individuals  possess- 
ing too  much  economic  control  over  the 
entire  economy.  Limitations  on  Institu- 
tional holdings  wUl  halt  this  trend 

Third,  limits  on  the  stock  that  one 
pension  manager  can  hold  In  one  com- 
pany will  limit  the  money  this  manager 
can  poiiT  Into  the  market  to  bolster  the 


price  of  any  particular  stocks  This  will 
limit  the  ability  to  create  self-fulflUlng 
prophecies  The  ability  of  pension  man- 
agers to  channel  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  pension  money  every  year  Into  a  few 
select  stocks  can  have  a  very  distorting 
effect  on  our  stock  market  and  our  econ- 
omy. The  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co 
alone  receives  over  WOO  million  of  new 
pension  money  each  year,  and  over  70 
percent  of  Morgan's  pension  assets  are 
invested  In  stocks.  The  committee  has 
received  reports  of  foreign  institutions 
purchasing  only  those  stocks  found  on  a 
few  New  York  banks'  Investment  lists 
because  they  believed  those  stocks  would 
be  suppwrted 

Fourth,  holding  limitations  could  help 
provide  greater  liquidity  In  the  market. 
Thousands  of  Individual  investment  de- 
cisions, occurring  hour  after  hour,  are 
necessary  to  allow  our  capital  markets  to 
price  securities  In  a  manner  which  re- 
fiects  their  true  value  and  to  provide  the 
liquidity  that  has  made  our  capital  mar- 
kets unique  in  the  world  One  of  the 
factors  that  detracts  from  liquidity  of 
the  markets  is  the  holding  by  a  few  In- 
stitutions of  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
stock  of  a  limited  number  of  companies. 
Finally,  these  limitations  on  concen- 
tration will  encourage  greater  institu- 
tional interest  in  the  many  well-man- 
aged, small-  and  medium-size  companies 
that  have  strong  historical  earning  rec- 
ords, good  growth  prospects,  and  whose 
current  access  to  our  Nation's  capital 
markets  Is  seriously  limited  Diversifica- 
tion of  pension  Investments  Into  these 
smaller  companies  will  substantially  In- 
crease competition  in  our  economy  at 
the  same  time  the  diversity  provides 
greater  safety  for  the  funds. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today,  no  pension  fund  could  qualify  U,t 
favorable  fax  treatment  unless  the  a.ssets 
of  the  fu  xl  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  manager  who  Invests  no  more  than  5 
percent  of  its  aggregate  discretionary 
pension  assets  In  just  one  equity  security 
and.  In  addition,  who  acquires  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  any  equity  security  of 
any  one  company  with  respect  ^o  the 
aggregate  discretionary  pension  ac- 
counts. 

If  any  manager  of  tax-exempt  pension 
funds  exceeds  these  limitations — for 
example,  by  purchasing  an  additional  1 
percent  of  the  total  outstanding  shares 
of  a  company  In  which  it  already  holds 
10  percent— a  penalty  tax  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  excess  holdings  would  be  im- 
posed on  the  manager  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Then  If  the  manager 
falls  to  dispose  of  the  excess  holdings 
within  a  specified  time  period.  IRS  will 
Impose  an  additional  penalty  tax  of  100 
percent  of  the  excess 

Excess  holdings  that  result  exclusively 
from  fiuctuatlons  In  market  values  will 
not  be  subject  to  a  penalty  tax. 

These  limitations  will  not  apply  to  In- 
vestments In  companies  with  a  capital 
account  of  less  than  $25  million.  To  limit 
Investments  In  small  companies  would 
discourage  Institutional  Investors  from 
looking  for  opportunities  among  smaller 
companies  The  Institutional  Investor 
wants  a  position  large  enough  to  have 
a  real  effect  upon  the  portfolio  In  addi- 
tion, the  cost  of  analyzing  a  company 
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relative  to  the  potential  dollar  invest- 
ment must  be  recognized.  By  excluding 
smaller  companies  from  these  restric- 
tions institutions  would  be  encouraged 
to  take  the  time  to  analyze  the  smaller 
companies. 

In  addition,  the  holding  limitations 
would  apply  only  to  pension  plans  and 
not  to  profit-sharing  plans. 

Before  drafting  this  legislation.  I  sent 
detailed  questionnaires  to  the  25-largest 
bank  trust  departments.  Their  replies 
enabled  me  to  select  the  most  reasonable 
percentage  limits  for  holdings. 

Many  of  the  leading  bank  trust  officers, 
themselves,  indicated  that  no  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  aggregate  discretionary 
assets  shoiild  be  invested  in  any  one 
security.  It  Is  estimated  that  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  discretionary 
assets  of  our  Nation's  leading  bank  trust 
departments  are  represented  by  pension 
assets. 

One  bank  executive  said : 

In  no  case  do  we  hold  more  than  6%  of 
our  aggregate  discretionary  accounts  in  one 
security  ...  it  would  be  unusual  to  make 
aa  Initial  InTestment  in  a  security  with  a 
market  value  In  excess  of  6<j  of  the  value 
of  a  portfolio  and  I  would  be  Inclined  to  feel 
that  this  might  be  a  prudent  limit  on  an 
original  Investment  However,  in  the  event 
that  over  a  F>«rlod  of  time,  the  value  of  the 
investment  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
portfolio  grows  to  a  t>ercentage  In  excess 
(possibly  substantially  In  excess)  of  6%, 
which  Is  relatively  common.  I  would  be  op- 
poeed  to  a  policy  that  would  require  selling 
off  a  portion  of  a  good  Investment  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  bring  it  within  a  per- 
centage limitation 

Still  another  bank  trust  executive  said: 
WhUe  we  do  not  have  a  limit  on  how  much 
of  aggregate  discretionary  accounts  will  be 
allowed  In  one  security.  In  order  to  insure 
liquidity  for  the  individual  accoxints  we 
would  prefer  not  to  have  significantly  more 
than  6^  In  any  one  common  stock. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  leading  banks 
said  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  a 
trust  department  to  hold  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  one 
company. 

In  fact,  some  banks  have  indicated 
that  a  bank  should  hold  no  more  than 
5  percent  of  a  company's  shares. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Theobald, 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank,  stated: 

If  we  held  more  than  5  percent  of  a  com- 
pany's stock,  we'd  be  concerned  that  we 
could  become  locked  In.  That  5  percent  limit 
is  our  working  rule  for  good  market  liquidity. 

Another  bank  has  stated: 

In  the  event  that  our  total  trust  depart- 
ment holdings  approach  5  percent  of  the 
aggregate  market  value  of  the  Individual 
company's  common  shares  outstanding,  we 
review  the  companv  and  the  nature  of  our 
holding!  quits  closely  to  determine  whether 
any  further  pun  ha-sf-g  should  be  allowed. 
Only  In  rare  Jnstan  «<  do  we  permit  addi- 
tional acquisitions,  and  In  no  caeea  do  our 
purely  discretionary  holdings  exceed  this 
limit. 

Another  bank  said  that  as  a  general 
rule,  It  does  not  want  its  aggregate  dis- 
cretionary holdings  to  represent  more 
than  8  percent  of  a  company's  outstand- 
ing shares.  This  bank  pointed  out  that 
if  a  trust  department  holds  more  than 
10  percent  of  a  company's  outstanding 
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shares,  the  comptroller  of  the  cuarency 
will  routinely  raise  questions  of  "appro- 
priateness." 

Some  argue  that  holding  limits  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  aggregate  holdings 
of  bank  trust  departments  since  banks — 
unlike  mutual  funds — do  not  deal  with  a 
common  pool  of  funds  but  instead  deal 
with  many  different  indj\1dua:  accoimts 
which  must  be  treated  separately 

VUrrUK*   CAPTTAL    FRijM     PINSION    TRUSTS 

The  second  major  pro\-ision  of  my  bill 
would  facilitate  the  flow  of  IrL-^titutional 
money  to  small  and  mediura-.'^lze  com- 
panies. 

A  great  deal  of  the  recent  growth  of 
institutional  Investment-;  has  beer,  due 
to  the  Inflow  of  pnvale  pension  funds 
The  assets  in  private  pension  fm:ids  cur- 
rently exceed  $150  billion,  and  the  figure 
is  rising  by  over  $14  billion  a  year.  mo.st 
of  It  Invested  in  common  stocks.  This 
year  the  Senate  enacted  a  major  pension 
reform  measure  and  thL<;  bill  i;;  expected 
to  promote  the  additional  flow  of  funds 
Into  professional  management.  Judging 
from  past  performance,  most  of  it  will 
go  into  bank  trust  departments. 

The  pension  bill  includes  a  "prudent 
man"  rule  which  exposes  the  managers 
and  trustees  of  pension  plans  to  liability 
for  losses  resulting  from  unreasonable 
Investments.  Certainly,  this  Is  necessary 
to  protect  pension  assets  against  highly 
risky  Investments  but  It  could  also  have 
an  undesirable  effect.  It  might  lead  to 
even  greater  concentration  of  Invest- 
ments In  companies  which  have  been 
thoroughly  analj-zed  and  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  giant  bank  trust  depart- 
ments. Trustees  will  be  very  reluctant  to 
reach  out  beyond  successful,  solid,  well- 
researched  companies  toward  those 
which  are  newer,  attractive  but  less 
completely  tried.  Yet  we  must  not  for- 
get that  at  one  time  IBM,  Xerox,  and 
Polaroid  were  new  and  untried  com- 
panies. 

Legislation  Is  desirable  to  provide  pen- 
sion managers  with  leeway  to  Invest  1 
percent  of  the  assets  of  any  pension  plan 
In  companies   with  paid-in  capital  of 
less  than  $25  million.  This  would  \x  an 
exemption  from  any  prudent  m£Ln  rule 
for  1  percent  of  the  pension  assets.  How- 
ever, the  "leeway  clause"  would  In  ab- 
solutely no  way  relieve  fiduciaries  from 
any  prohibitions  against  self -dealing  or 
fraudulent    transactions.    The    "leeway 
clause"  would  relieve  a  fiduciary  from 
liability  onlj'  with  respect  to  the  risk- 
iness of  an  Investment.  Nor  would  the 
"leeway  clause"  Imply  that  Investment 
In  all  companies  of  less  than  $25  million 
are  high  risk  Investment.  Many  are  not 
This   provision   would   allow   a   limited 
amount  of  pension  assets  to  be  Invested 
In  a  small  company-  which  presents  a 
higher  than  normal  risk  but  offers  what 
might  be  a  higher  than  normal  return 
The   exit  of   the  Individual  Investor 
from  the  market  has  denied  new  busl- 
ne.sses  n  traditional  source  of  equity  cap- 
ital  New  businesses  have  had  a  particu- 
larly difficult  time  raislnp  equity  capital 
this  year.  New  Issue  OuUook,  Inc..  which 
publishes  weekly  reports  of  the  new  is- 
sue market,  reports  that  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1973.  only  96  InlUal  offerings 


bejjan   tradinE  compared  to  491  in  the 
comparable  penod  of  1972 

Even  if  individual  investments  in  the 
market  increase,  Institutions  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  m.ake  greater 
Investments  m  unseasoned  compaiaes  so 
as  to  insure  an  adequate  source  of  equity 
capital  for  good  new  business  venuires 
h  "leeway  clause"  which  allow.s  the  in- 
vestxnenl  of  a  small  portion  of  the  assets 
of  each  pension  plan  in  new  Issues  of 
somewhat  higher  risk  would  help  mam- 
i.am  a  viable  equity  market  for  these  new 
issues 

A  leeway  clause  wouid  be  similar  to 
the  so-called  basket  clauses  found  in  a 
great  m.any  State  insurance  laws. 

Many  S'ates  permit  life  in.<;urance 
companies  to  invest  a  smail  portion  of 
tiieir  assets  in  companies  which  other- 
wLse  would  not  qualify  a*  accepliib'.e  in- 
vestment^  A  leeway  cla'ose  lor  ;.>eiision 
funds  would  be  an  exemption  from  any 
State  or  F^ederal  "prudent  man  rule."  It 
would  help  assure  a  ready  source  of  risk 
capital  for  the  new  Xerox  and  the  new 
IBM  The  vitality  of  capitalism  in  this 
country  dem,.and5  an  easie.-  flow  of  capi- 
tal into  good,  growing  concern-^  which 
may  not  yet  oe  as  big  or  a5  familiar  to 
investors  as  the  instituUonal  favorites 

An  exemption  from  the  prudent  vr.&r. 
rule  for  only  1  percent  of  the  a&.'^e'-s  of  a 
pension  trust  would  cerUinly  not  jeop- 
ardize the  safety  of  the  pension  assets. 
The  leeway  clause  applies  onlj"  to  1 
percent  of  the  assets  of  a  pension  trust 
and  investments  m  unseasoned  compa- 
nies can  be  very  profitable. 

GRADViTED    CAPITAL    CAINS    TAX 

Now  let  us  turn  to  an  equally  impor- 
tant need:  How  do  we  get  greater  invest- 
ment by  indi\iduals  in  the  market'^  For 
the  first  time  since  1952.  when  record- 
keeping began,  we  And  a  decline  in  the 
actual  number  of  indjyidual  stockholders 
in  the  United  States  Unfortunately,  the 
decline  of  the  individual  investors  active 
participation  in  the  market  has  l)een 
going  on  for  some  time.  The  individual 
Investor  has  been  selling  more  than  he 
has  t>een  purchasing  for  the  last  10  years. 
That  selling  has  been  accelerating  since 
1967. 

This  decline  is  alarming  because  indi- 
viduals contribute  the  creat  variety  of 
opinions  and  judgmen*^  that  make  a  free 
marketplace  It  l=  the  individual  inves- 
tor who  has  traditionally  mvested  m  tiie 
new  and  smaller  companies,  and  'Jie  exit 
of  the  individual  investor  from  xhc  mar- 
ket poses  some  very  serioa<  problems. 

If  weil-manai;ed  companies  vnth  good 
growth  prospects  cannot  raise  equity 
capital,  these  compaiues  may  have  to 
sell  out  to  ones  that  can  raise  money. 
The  smaller  companies  will  be  confront- 
ed with  the  choice  of  merging  volun- 
tarUy  or  becoming  the  target  of  a  take- 
over. If  smaller  companies  cannot  raise 
the  capital  required  to  grow,  and  if  new 
companies  lack  the  capital  to  get  started, 
how  are  we  going  to  generate  the  em- 
ploymeiit  op>portunities  we  need  to  create 
In  the  years  ahead?  I  think  we  can  do  it 
by  reasonable  Incentives  to  encourage 
more  Individual  Investment  in  securities- 
Encouraging  new  Investment  In  the 
stock  market  is  not  only  lmpon*int  to 
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investors  and  brokerace  flmu.  It  ia  Im- 
portant to  the  economic  well-being  of  all 
Americans. 

A  healthy  securities  market  not  only 
provides  the  capital  for  new  Jobs.  IV 
makes  it  possible  for  new  Arms  with  new 
products  to  raise  the  capital  necessary  to 
get  started. 

The  entry  of  new  businesses  and  prod- 
ucts into  our  economy  Is  what  has  kept 
our  system  efficient  and  competitive.  As 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  our  subcom- 
mittee testified,  a  healthy  stock  market, 
where  millions  of  Investors  participate 
amd  provide  the  ready  pools  of  capital 
for  new  ventures,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
economic  advantages  which  our  Nation 
has  not  exported. 

But  unless  steps  are  taken  to  increase 
participation  in  that  market  by  Individ- 
uals, I  am  tifraid  we  »-Ul  lose  that  ad- 
vantage as  well. 

"nie  provisions  of  our  tax  laws  have  a 
tremendous  Impact  upon  the  direction  of 
mvestment  in  our  Nation.  And  I  believe 
it  Is  essential  that  those  provisions  give 
adequate  recognition  to  the  importance 
of  risk  investment. 

Our  present  tax  provisions  ma>'  have 
been  adequate  for  our  Nation's  economic 
needs  m  the  1950's  but  they  do  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  1970's. 

Smce  the  late  fifties  our  economy's 
capital  needs  have  increased  dramati- 
cally. Yet  during  tins  same  period  the 
growing  mflation  bias  of  our  economy 
has  discouraged  capital  investment.  And 
the  higher  interest  rates  which  have  ac- 
companied that  mflation  have  improved 
the  return  on  fixed  income  investments 
relauve  to  common  stocks  which  mvoive 
far  greater  risk.  Changes  in  our  tax  laws 
have  further  reduced  the  after-Ux  re- 
turn on  higher  nsk  mvestmcnts.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  IS  important  to  ail  Ameri- 
cans that  sufficient  incentive  be  provided 
CO  insure  a  reasonaoie  amount  of  risk 
making — even  u  some  of  those  Americans 
never  take  aavantage  of  these  provisions 
directly. 

I  am  today  proposing  a  graduated 
capiui  gains  tax  which  would  decrease 
the  capital  gains  rate  lor  an  asset  as  the 
holding  period  increases. 

A  graduated  capital  gains  rate  would 
serve  at  le^si  lour  major  purposes. 
First.  It  would  reduce  the  so-called 
lock-m'  of  assets  held  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  provide  for  a  more 
efficient  allocation  of  capital  resources 
Under  our  present  tax  laws,  individuals 
are  discouraged  from  selling  securities 
that  have  been  held  for  longer  periods 
of  lime 

These  persons  would  be  much  more 
prone  to  dispose  of  long-term  assets  if 
the  rate  of  Ux  on  the  gain  realized  on 
the  sale  of  these  assets  were  less  than  it 
15  today  U  "locked-in"  assets  were  sold, 
then,  a  great  deal  of  additional  tax 
revenue  would  be  collected. 

A  graduated  capital  gains  rate  would 
help  avoid  tying  an  mveslor  to  Invest- 
ments inat  may  not  be  the  most  suitable 
use  of  his  resources.  With  millions  of 
Investors  making  tax  decisions,  rather 
'.iiiLn  mvestment  decL>lons,  a  substantial 
iuaauiit  of  available  capital  is  being  put 
to  lesi  than  optimum  use.  We  do  not  live 
in  a  static  economy    The  capital  needs 
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of  different  sectors  of  our  economy 
change.  One  function  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket is  to  direct  capital  where  it  is  needed 
most  and  thus  earns  the  greatest  return 
-TRb  present  tax  provisions  hinder  the 
flow  of  that  capital. 

While  the  "locked-in"  Investors  lose, 
the  greater  damige  is  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, which  is  falling  short  of  its  poten- 
tial at  a  time  when  it  must  use  all  of 
it.s  resources  to  their  fullest  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  challenges  ahead. 

Second,  a  reduction  In  the  "lock- in" 
would  provide  a  greater  liquidity  In  our 
capital  markets  which  is  so  Important  to 
insuring  that  the  price  of  stocks  accur- 
ately reflects  the  value  of  the  companies 
oemg  bought  and  sold. 

Relative  stock  prices  play  an  important 
role  in  the  allocation  of  capital  in  our 
economy.  Valuations — reflected  in  stock 
prices — govern  the  allocation  of  resources 
that  produce  the  millions  of  different 
products  and  services  turned  out  by  the 
American  economy.  Whether  a  company 
is  able  to  issue  new  stock  or  obtain  addi- 
tional debt  to  finance  a  new  expansion 
frequently  depends  upon  what  its  stock 
1 ,  selling  for  It  is  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  company  that  its  stock  be  accu- 
rately priced. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  most  efficient 
evaluation  of  stock  prices  and  hence  the 
most  efficient  allocation  of  resources — 
the  securities  market  must  have  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  decisionmakers — a  large 
number  of  Individual  as  well  as  institu- 
tional buyers  and  sellers. 

Third,  a  reduction  in  'lock-In"  would 
aid  individuals  in  providing  for  their  re- 
tirement years.  Many  middle  income 
Americans  Invest  in  "grou-th  stocks" 
when  their  children  are  grown  and  they 
are  in  their  late  forties  or  fifties.  By  the 
time  they  reach  retirement  they  would 
like  to  sell  those  stocks  and  invest  in  in- 
come-producing stocks.  Under  present 
law  they  can  do  so  only  at  a  substantial 
tax  penalty.  My  proposal  would  allow 
them  to  transfer  their  assets  without  in- 
cur.lng  such  a  significant  loss  In  their 
savings. 

Fourth,  a  graduated  capital  gains  tax 
would  encourage  the  risk-Uklng  spirit 
in  America.  We  must  provide  potential 
investors  with  the  incentives  to  take  the 
risks  Inherent  in  equity  Investing  if  our 
economy  is  to  continue  expanding  to  pro- 
vide more  jobs  and  opportunities  and  a 
larger  tax  base  for  our  Government 
Venture  capital  must  be  available  so  that 
new  and  promising  companies  can  10,  20, 
or  30  years  from  now  become  the  "new- 
IBM." 
Let  us  look  at  an  example. 
Let  us  suppose  that  two  Individuals 
each  have  the  same  Income.  One  spends 
his  income  The  other  Is  the  adventurer 
who,  by  Investing  In  hL-;  own  or  someone 
else's  busines,"!,  ukes  rl.sks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  economy  through  the  crea- 
tion of  new  businesses  or  the  expansion 
of  existing  ones.  If  tax  laws  do  not  dif- 
ferentiate between  these  two,  an  impor- 
tant force  for  the  creation  of  jobs  will 
have  been  lost. 

Our  Nation  currently  faces  great  new 
challenges.  For  example.  In  developing 
new  sources  of  energy.  In  financing  our 
housing  needs,  and  overcoming  environ- 


mental and  transportation  problems. 
These  challenges  will  require  a  great  deal 
more  capital  from  a  great  many  more 
people. 

Under  present  law.  the  maximum  capi- 
tal gains  rate  is  35  percent  without  re- 
gard to  the  special  minimum  tax  prefer- 
ence provisions  or  any  other  provisions. 
Under  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  this  maximum  rate  would  decrease 
annually  during  the  holding  period  of  an 
asset  until  the  maximum  rate  was  ap- 
proximately 14  percent  for  assets  held  15 
years 

Capital  losses  would  be  provided  com- 
parable sliding-scale  treatment  over  tne 
holding  period  of  the  asset. 

The  present  6-month  holding  period 
for  capital  gains  treatment  would  be  ex- 
tended to  12  months.  This  would  be 
phased  in  by  1  month  per  year. 

Enactment  of  a  sliding-scale  capital 
gains  tax  could  very  well  result  In  a  net 
revenue  gain  due  to  the  revenue  gen- 
erated by  the  trading  of  "unlocked" 
assets. 

For  every  billion  dollars  of  gains  un- 
locked, it  has  been  estimated  that  as 
much  as  $200  million  in  new  tax  revenues 
might  be  gained.  One  analyst  has  esti- 
mated that  there  are  $233  billion  of  un- 
realized capital  gain  in  equities  and  that 
90  percent  of  these  assets  have  been  held 
for  more  than  7  years  Another  analyst 
put  the  figure  at  $558  billion.  Unlocking 
even  one-half  of  the  $233  billion  and  tax- 
ing them  at,  say,  a  20-percent  rate  would 
produce  over  $20  billion  in  revenues  for 
the  Government  that  it  is  unlikely  to  re- 
ceive otherwise. 

UBrKALIZEI)   TAX   TKEATMENT   OF  CAPrTAL   LOSSES 

A  second  tax  proposal  which  I  am  in- 
cluding in  my  bill  would  liberalize  the 
tax  treatment  of  capital  losses.  Today,  if 
an  individual's  capital  losses  exceed  his 
capital  gains,  he  can  deduct  up  to  $1,000 
against  his  ordinary  income  each  year. 
This  has  not  changed  since  1942.  yet  per 
capital  disposable  Income  has  risen  over 
400  percent  since  then.  Taking  into  ac- 
count this  increase  in  income,  my  pro- 
posal would  allow  $4,000  in  capital  losses 
to  be  deductible  against  ordinary  in- 
come. This  provision  would.  In  effect,  al- 
low the  same  tax  treatment  the  investor 
received  In  1942. 

However,  prior  to  offsetting  capital 
losses  against  ordinary  income  my  pro- 
posal would  require  that  the  taxpayer 
carryback  provision  which  is  available 
gains  which  had  been  realized  during 
the  previous  3  years.  This  is  the  same 
carry  back  provision  which  Is  available 
to  corporations. 

The  opportunities  for  reward  on  the 
stock  market  are  balanced  by  the  risk 
that  values  will  decline  as  well  as  rise. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor, 
realizing  a  loss  on  assets  hurts  just  as 
much  as  a  loss  in  business  or  a  loss  from 
casualty  or  theft.  We  need  to  encourage 
Investors  to  take  their  losses  and  rein- 
vest their  remaining  capital. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
outlined,  a  graduated  capital  gains  tax 
and  liberalized  capIUl  loss  treatment 
would  have  a  very  positive  effect  on  our 
economy  and  would  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  all  Americans  by  the  creation 
of  new  Jobs. 
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A  related  issue  wlm^f^pjmres  prompt 
legislative  attention  is^^re  need  for 
greater  disclosure  of  institutional  hold- 
ings and  transactions. 

Although  the  legislation  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  contains  no  provisions  re- 
lating to  disclosure.  I  will  most  certainly 
support  legislation  to  require  Increased 
Institutional  disclosure  of  meaningful  in- 
formation. My  bill  only  contains  pro- 
visions that  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  or  closely  related  pension  laws. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  increased  dis- 
closure of  the  activities  of  bank  tnist 
departments. 

Since  1940.  mutual  funds  have  been  re- 
quired to  disclose  on  a  quarterly  basis 
their  substantial  holdings  and  transac- 
tions. Under  State  statutes,  Insurance 
companies  face  similar  requirements. 
However,  the  biKKe.'^t  institutional  inves- 
tors of  them  aU — the  bank  trust  depart- 
ments with  investments  in  ten^s  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars — are  free  from  any  public 
scrutiny. 

Disclosure  would  serve  two  very  im- 
portant functions. 

First,  it  would  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  individual  investor  that  the 
markets  are  not  being  manipulated  The 
Importance  of  disclosure  has  perhaps 
been  best  expressed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  who  recently  commented: 

The  resulting  greater  avaUabUlty  of  in- 
formation would  enhance  public  understand- 
ing of.  and  confidence  in,  the  investment 
mechanism. 

It  would  oontrlbute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  securities  markets.  And  It  would  be  a 
useful  Input  to  the  formulation  of  public 
policy. 

Second,  disclosure  would  provide 
meaningful  Information  necessary  for 
the  formulation  of  sound  public  policy  so 
that  Congress  and  Federal  regulatory 
bodies  can  more  effectively  safeguard  the 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  a 
fact  sheet  describing  my  bill,  and  an 
article  from  Business  Week  magazine  be 
printed  in  fuU. 

There  being  no  objection  the  fact  sheet 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pact  Shtkt:  Sekatob  Llotd  BsNTSEJfs  Pro- 
posed "Stockholders  Investment  Act  or 
1973" 

J.    LIMrTATIONS    ON    THE    STOCK    HOLDINGS 
or   PENSION    MANAGERS 

No  pension  Jund  could  qualify  for  fa%or- 
able  tax  treatment  unless  the  assets  of  the 
fund  were  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  manager 
who  Invests  no  more  than  5"^  of  Its  aggregate 
discretionary  pension  assets  in  any  one 
equity  security  and.  In  addition,  who  ac- 
quires no  more  than  10 '~r  of  any  equity  se- 
curity of  any  one  company  with  respect  to 
the  aggregate  discretionary  pension  accounts. 
This  limitation  would  not  apply  retroactive- 
ly. Managers  of  pension  accounts  would  not 
be  forced  to  dispose  of  current  stock  hold- 
ings to  meet  these  Umltatloi«,  but  they 
could  not  acquire  additional  shares  of  any 
security  In  which  the  pension  m»i)*ger  had 
reached  the  limitation. 

If  any  manager  of  tax-exempt  pension 
funds  exceeds  these  limitations  (for  example, 
by  purchasing  an  additional  1"^  of  the  total 
equity  securities  of  a  company  m  which  It 
already  holds  10 ''t),  a  penalty  tax  equal  to 


5'V^of  the  excess  holdings  would  be  impcised 
on  the  manager  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  In  the  event  that  the  manager  fails 
to  dispose  of  the  excess  holdings  within  180 
days.  IRS  will  lmp>ose  an  additional  jjenalty 
of  100%  of  the  excess  on  the  manager. 

Excess  holdings  that  result  exclusively 
from  fluctuations  In  market  values  will  not 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  tax.  These  limitations 
will  not  apply  to  investments  in  companies 
with  a  capital  account  of  less  than  »25  mil- 
lion. These  limitations  apply  only  to  ijenslon 
plans  and  not  profit-sharing  plans. 

Limits  on  Institutional  holdings  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  more  than  30  million 
private  pension  plan  partlclp>ants  from  ex- 
cessive concentration  of  p>enslon  Investments 
In  only  a  few  select  stocks  and  to  encourage 
greater  Institutional  Interest  In  well- 
managed  small  and  medium -size  companies. 
In  addition,  these  limits  would  help  prevent 
a  small  number  of  large  Institutional  in- 
vestors from  achieving  too  much  control 
over  our  economy. 

a.     VENTURE     CAPITAL     PENSION     rtTNDS 

Pension  managers  would  be  given  leeway 
to  Invest  1%  of  the  assets  of  any  pension 
plan  In  companies  with  capital  accounts  of 
less  than  $25  million.  This  would  be  an  ex- 
emption from  any  prudent  man  rule  for  1  "^r 
of  the  pension  assets.  However,  the  "leeway 
clause"  would  not  reUeve  fiduciaries  from 
and  prohibitions  against  self-dealing  or 
fraudulent  transactions.  The  "leeway  clause" 
would  relieve  a  fiduciary  from  UabUlty  vrtth 
respect  to  the  risk  of  an  Investment. 

This  provision  would  facilitate  the  flow  of 
pension  investments  to  new  and  expanding 
smaller  companies  that  are  In  great  need  of 
equity  capital  and  which  present  a  higher 
than  normal  risk  but  offer  the  poeslbtltty  of 
a  higher  than  normal  return. 

3.     GRADUATED     CAPITAL     GAINS     TAX 

Under  present  law,  the  maximum  capital 
gains  rate  Is  35  ^r  without  regard  to  the  spe- 
cial minimum  tax  provisions  or  any  other 
provision.  This  legislation  would  decrease  the 
maximum  rate  annually  over  the  holding  pe- 
rtod  of  a  capital  asset  until  the  maximum 
rate  was  reduced  to  about  14 ""c  for  assets  held 
fifteen  years.  Capital  losses  would  be  pro- 
vided comparable  slldlng-scale  treatment 
over  the  holding  period  of  the  asset.  The 
present  six  month  holding  period  for  capital 
gains  treatment  would  be  extended  to  twelve 
months.  This  would  be  phased  In  by  one 
month  per  year. 

This  provision  would  help  reduce  the  "lock- 
In"  of  long-term  assets  and  provide  greater 
liquidity  In  our  capital  markets  A  graduated 
capital  gains  rate  would  also  encourage  the 
risk-taking  spirit  In  America  which  has  been 
so  Important  to  economic  growth  and  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs. 

«.     LIBCRAUZED     CAPITA!.     LOSS     TREATMENT 

Today,  If  an  Individual's  capital  losses  ex- 
ceed his  capital  gains,  he  can  deduct  up  to 
•  1.000  against  his  ordinary  income  each  year. 
This  hasnt  changed  since  1942,  yet  per  capi- 
tal disposable  Income  has  risen  over  400% 
since  then.  This  bUl  would  allow  the  indi- 
vidual to  deduct  up  to  M.OOO  of  capital  losses 
against  ordinary  Income.  It  would  also  allow 
a  three-year  carryback  of  capital  losses 
against  capital  gains. 

Liberalized  loss  treatment  would  encour- 
age more  risk  Investment  which  Is  so  Impor- 
tant In  starting  new  businesses  and  creating 
new  Jobs.  It  »X)Uld  also  encourage  Investors 
to  take  their  losses,  thus  providing  greater 
liquidity  in  our  capital  markets 

Can  us  Industrt  Kind  the  Monet  It  Needs? 

"A  great  deal  of  AmerlcAn  c^pitaJlsm  will 
be  dead."  warns  Senator  Uoyd  M.  Bentsen. 
Jr.  (D-Tex).  if  Institutional  oonoentratlon 
In  a  few  "religion"  stocks  ellmlrkatee  the  abU- 
Ity  of  U  S.  markets  to  provide  coital  for 
thousands  of  other  corporations 

A-i    B*  .!.s<>i!  s    sniboonvmlttee    on    financial 


markets  niMMft:llM|i4P»a0zt  week,  it  Is 
clear  that  lilc  eOPeinB  1*  VaU  founded  In- 
stitutional dominance  at  trading  h&s  com- 
bined with  historically  high  interest  rates  to 
drive  most  individual  investors  out  of  the 
marketplace.  Institutional  cor.centxation  In  a 
tiny  handful  of  hlgh-pnced,  hlgh-vlsibihty 
securities  has  dnven  m<>et  stocks  down  to 
hlstoriaally  ;ow  p  e  ratios.  Unab.e  t;-  rtise 
new  equity,  companies  are  contractint  ever- 
increasing  interest  costs  that  cut  down  ti.eir 
existing  equity  s  attractiveness  Except  tor 
the  benefit  of  a  tew  famous  institutional  fav- 
ortles,  the  equity  markei^  have  oeased  to  ful- 
flU  their  primary  purpose  Stock  Issues  have 
effectively  cea-sed  In  just  the  arst  six  months 
of  1973.  more  tt.nn  300  oSerings  were  with- 
drawn as  unsa;able  The  st.Tam  a'  equity 
capital  to  V&.  industry   haa  run  dry 

In  the  view  of  James  M,  Roche,  untl]  re- 
cently chief  executive  of  General  Motors 
Corp..  such  a  situation  co'uid  scarcely  have 
come  about  at  a  ^es,  appropr.at*  point  in 
time.  "In  the  next  few  years  .he  stated  re- 
cently "the  American  economy  {ai^e*  an  un- 
precedented need  for  capital  '  Ttie  dc«me.stic 
oil  Industry,  aooonllng  to  the  economists  at 
Chase  Manhattan,  will  require  some  t2i:>0- 
billjon  by  1986.  Power  utlUtles  will  want 
about  tTO-bllllon  in  outelde  capital  In  Just 
the  next  five  years  Just  one  company,  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  vrtll.  ac- 
cording to  executive  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer John  J.  Scanlon.  need  MO-bllllon  to 
»60-blUlon  for  Itself  and  its  subsidiaries  In 
the  next  decade.  And  Stewart  S.  Cort.  chair- 
man of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  says  his  In- 
dustry needs  $3-bUllon  to  S4-bUllon  a  year 
Ijetween  now  and  1980  to  replace  obsolete  fa- 
cilities, install  pollution  control  equipment, 
and  expand  capacity  by  the  additional  20- 
mlillon  to  25-mllllon  tons  it  expects  to  need. 
"Our  competitive  free  enterprise  system." 
Roche  emphasizes,  "has  succeded  In  large 
part  because  of  the  success  of  our  capital- 
raising  mechanism."  When  this  mechanism 
falters,  as  it  Is  faltering  today,  it  rapidly  af- 
fects thousands  of  American  companies  They 
drop  Into  debt.  They  cut  back.  They  get 
taken  over — sometimes  by  companies  whose 
institutional  sponsorship  has  provided  or  pre- 
served a  higher  p'e  multiple,  and  sometimes 
by  foreigners. 

the  dancers  OP  EQnrT  shortage 
If  the  short-term  effect  of  the  equity  short- 
age Is  painful  for  individual  American  cor- 
porations, the  long-term  effect  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy  could  be  agonizing. 

This  Is  why  some  thoughtful  securities  In- 
dustry leaders  see  the  Bentsen  committee  as 
among  the  most  significant  on  Capitol  Hill 
today.  Whereas  other  Important — and  more 
celebrated — Congressional  committees  are 
considering  problems  vital  to  the  securities 
Industry.  Bentsen  Is  examining  questions 
vital  to  all  Industry.  Among  them:  the  pos- 
sibility he  raises  that  -the  current  two-tier 
market  system  may  be  stimulating  the  take- 
over of  U5.  companies  by  foreign  entitles," 
and  "the  effect  of  Institutional  Investors  on 
the  ability  of  new  or  small  and  medlum-stae 
firms  to  acquire  the  capital  they  need  to 
survive  and  compete  with  US.  corporate 
giants  and  foreign  producers." 

Institutional  dominance  of  the  markets 
has.  of  course,  impaired  the  equity-raising 
ability  of  many  U.S.  corporate  giants  too. 
unless  they're  lucky  enotigh  to  be  numbered 
among  the  Institutions'  "sacred  cows  "  Don- 
ald T.  Regan,  chairman  of  Merrill  Lynch. 
Pierce.  Penner  *  Smith,  has  noted  that  "If » 
Just  as  essential,  from  an  economic  viewpoint, 
that  an  established  corporation  should  be 
able  to  raise  capital  as  that  capital  should  be 
available  to  emerging  companies "  Other 
early  a-ltnesses  before  Bentsen "s  committee, 
which  first  met  for  thre*  days  In  July,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  urgency  or  the  global  nature  of 
the  problem  C  V  Wood.  Jr  .  chairman  cf  the 
Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  OompanlM 
(BW— June  a>.  asked     "Can  smaU  and  me- 
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dliun-tiaed — aod  even  a  large  Dumb«r  or  very 
btg  companies — sumve?  Can  they  bave  ac- 
cess to  equity  capital?"  Wood's  group  now 
claims  as  members  nearly  600  corporaUons. 
and  he  testified.  "They  feel  keenly  that  they 
are  being  starved  out  of  the  capital  markets." 
Among  hu  preliminary  Ideas.  Bentsen  toM 
■usixias  wDat.  he  u  leaning  toward  Umlta- 
Uons  on  Institutional  holdings.  Such  legis- 
lation could  have  two  highly  desirable  effects. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  reduction  of  insututional 
concentraUon  in  a  few  stocks  would  even- 
tually spread  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth 
among  hundreds  of  others  The  top  10  VS. 
banks  alone  have  concentrated  about  tST- 
bllUon  in  Just  10  sacred  cows.  This  hug* 
equity  represenu  3  ■■;  of  the  value  of  all  2  700 
stocks  listed  on  both  New  York  and  Ameri- 
can stock  exchanges.  At  the  same  Ume.  lim- 
itations on  insututional  concentration  would 
do  much  to  eliminate  the  violent  sell-ofTs  In 
fallen  institutional  favorites — the  plunge  by 
Levltz  Pumlture  Corp  from  MO  to  M  being 
a  prime  example— that  have  done  so  much 
to  destroy  Individual  Investors'  confidence  In 
the  market. 

A  reatoratlon  of  such  confidence.  It  is  clear 
today,  u  essential  if  the  market  U  to  recom- 
mence Its  function  as  a  provider  of  equity 
capital,  a  function  It  has  ceased  to  perform 
(tables)  Memil  Lynch  s  Regan,  the  first 
witness  before  Bentsen's  committee,  testified 
that  the  value  of  new  Industrial  equity  issues 
had  tumbled  from  M  8-blllion  in  the  first 
half  of  1972  to  $1  2-bUllon  In  the  first  half  of 
1973.  And  James  W  Davant.  chairman  of 
Paine.  Webber,  Jackson  «  CurUs  says 
Whatever  the  situation  In  the  first  six 
months,  you  can  bet  its  a  lot  worse  in  the 
last  three  " 

Last  year  Davant  s  firm  brought  to  market 
eight  companies  offering  stock  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time;  this  year,  there  was  one 
"The  use  of  equity  financings  for  emerging 
companies."  says  Davant.  "has  not  Just  di- 
minished: Its  ceased  "  The  figures  bear  him 
out  In  July  and  August  last  year,  according 
to  New  Issue  Outlook,  there  were  78  new 
Issues:   In  July  and  August  this  year.  7 
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The  result  is  grim  for  literally  thousands 
of  companies,  large  and  small,  established  as 
well  as  emerging    The  problems  of  Reliance 
Steel  &  Aluminum  Co.   (box)    are  typical  of 
ttooee    plaguing    medium-sized    corporations 
in    the    sort    of    basic    Industries    in    which 
sophisticated  financial  institutions  have  lost 
Uiterest.    So    are    thoee    of    PYanzIa    Winery 
Stouffer  Foods,  and  American  Metal  Climax 
Pranzla.   California's    fifth-largest    winery 
has    Increased    sales    from    «18-mUllon    two 
year^  ago  to  an  estimated  MO-mllllon  in  fiscal 
1973.   Earnings,  too.  are  expected  to  double 
the  1971  ngure  of  tMa.OOO    But  when  Pran- 
zU  planned  an  equity  offering  to  help  finance 
1973  capital  expenditures  of  •2-mUlion.  "the 
market  was  a  disaster."  and   the   Issue   was 
abandoned    In  lu  place  came  an  acquisition 
offer  from  bibulous  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co 
of  New  Tork   (BW-JuIy  7).  which  also  took 
over  Mogen  David  wines  in   1970.  Like  that 
institutional  darling  and  more  famous  rela- 
tive.  -Ooke"  of  AUanta.   Coca   Cola  of   New 
York  has  managed  to  maintain  the  reason- 
ably high  multiple  eMentlal  to  takeovers 

StoulTer  Poods  also  was  taken  over  when  a 
public  share  offering  wa«  seen  as  unlikely 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  price  for  its  owners 
Utton  Industries  In  Ita  place.  Litton  ac- 
cepted a  bid  from  Switzerland's  Nestl*.  and 
ownership  of  the  familiar  household  brand 
P*«ed  Into  foreign  hand*.  So  did  much  of 
the  alumlnuin  buslneaa  of  American  Metal 
Climax,  the  fourth -largest  VB  fabricator 
of  aluminum.  Bager  to  expand  capacity,  but 
■trapped  for  equity  and  burdened  with  a 
debt  that  had  tr.pled  since  19«7.  Amax  (BW- 
Aug  25)  sold  a  half -interest  in  Its  aluminum 
operations  to  Japan's  Mltaut  for  •12A-mUllon 
While  a  handful  of  banks  (such  as  Califor- 


nia's Security  National)  and  famous  r»- 
taUers  (such  as  Olmbel's)  are  among  the 
U.S.  corporations  whose  control  has  passed 
to  foreigners  since  the  establishment  of  the 
two-tier  market,  power  over  even  more  of 
them  seems  rapidly  to  be  passing  to  credi- 
tors— particularly  to  bankers. 

Reginald  Jones,  chairman  of  General  Elec- 
tric Co ,  recently  fretted  that  the  volume 
of  corportae  long-term  debt  Issues  bad  vlr- 
tuaUy  "exploded."  with  debt-to-equity  ratios 
for  the  SiP  IndxiStrlals  leaping  from  M% 
to  41";  In  Just  10  years  And  Thomas  I.  Un- 
terberg  of  Unterberg.  Towbln.  a  New  York 
Investment  firm  with  a  respected  record  In 
the  underwriting  of  smaller  comp>anles.  an- 
swers the  question  of  what  happens  to  such 
companies  when  they  cannot  r&lae  equity 
cash:  'They  merge  They  reduce  expansion 
They  pay  the  banks  1',  <^.  over  prime,  plus 
20%  compensating  balances.  They  got  out  of 
business" 

The  list  of  companies  forced  by  the  two- 
tier  noarket  to  cut  back  on  expansion  or  fall 
back  on  their  bankers  would  stretch  from 
coast  to  coast — and  from  Florida  to  Min- 
nesota. 

In  Miami  last  month,  diversified  Pershing 
Industries  withdrew  an  offering  of  200.000 
shares  at  $7  a  share  and.  says  President 
Maurice  Revltz:  "This  has  caused  us  to  ap- 
proach any  sort  of  expansion  with  a  lot  more 
caution."  To  acquire  additional  cars  for 
Pershing's  leasing  division,  he  would  have  to 
pay  "2T-  to  2','^^  over  prime,  which  means 
the  customer  would  pay  tSO  to  MO  a  month 
more  for  his  car" 

In  Minneapolis.  WUson  Learning  Labora- 
tories, manufacturers  of  video  educational 
programs,  had  seen  sales  soar  90'~c  last  year 
and  was  seeking  il-mUllon  In  equity  to  fi- 
nance further  expansion  Instead,  they  were 
obliged  to  turn  to  banks —  a  hard  route" 
says  founder  and  chairman  Larry  Wilson 
"because  you  never  get  as  much  money  as 
you  really  need  '  Wilson  emphasizes  that 
"not  getting  the  money  from  the  stock  offer- 
ing has  hurt.  We  are  running  from  month  to 
month,  project  to  project — with  a  real  caah 
How  crunch" 

Among  the  young  thriving  electronics 
companies  In  the  San  Francisco  peninsulas 
"silicon  valley'  Advanced  Memory  Systems 
withdrew  a  460  000  share  offering  In  May. 
and  added  »2  5-mlIllon  to  Its  t6.5-mUllon  In 
short-term  bank  borrowings  Said  a  spokes- 
man "It  would  have  been  nice  to  sell  those 
additional  shares,  rather  than  borrow  more 
from  the  bank  with  Interest  rates  so  high  " 
In  Fayettenue.  NC  .  the  building  business 
of  .\merlcan  Classic  Industries  dropped  a 
series  of  expansion  and  development  projects 
when  Its  public  offering  was  withdrawn  Says 
Barry  Barnard  vice-president  for  finance: 
•We've  leveraged  ourselves  a  little  more 
highly  than  before  We  are  pretty  much 
trapped  between  high  Interest  rates  and  not 
being  able  to  go  public" 

A  bottling  firm  In  Baltimore  withdrew  an 
offering  of  common  stock  Intended  to  replace 
high-cost  Indebtedness  Instead,  worries  Its 
treasurer,  'our  Interest  coat  Is  bearing  on  our 
earnings  "  His  lament  points  up  a  problem 
like  an  exposed  nerve  In  a  tooth  cavity — a 
cavuv  which,  left  unfilled  could  rapidly  de- 
teriorate Into  the  general  decav  of  profit - 
abUlty  As  C  V  Wood  told  the  Bentsen  com- 
mittee ""When  we  can't  raise  fequltyl 
money  for  expansion,  replacement  of  facil- 
ities, or  pollution  control,  we  have  to  go 
to  the  banks  and  saddle  our  companies  with 
very  high  Interest  rates  and  fixed  charges" 
Salomon  Bros '  chief  economist  Henry 
Kaufman,  recently  noted  that  bank  loans 
to  business  had  expanded  In  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year,  nearly  four  times  as 
fast  as  even  in  19W  The  result  of  consistent 
debt  Hnanclng  as  OE's  Jones  maksi  clear. 
Is  to  "exacerbate  the  eompresnton  of  profit 
margins."   Jones   quotes   statistics   aliowtng 
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that  In  the  early  1050s.  nonflnanclal  corpo- 
rations earned  a  pretax  23 "Ti  on  total  capital. 
"Ten  years  ago  It  had  dropped  to  about  18%. 
and  In  1971  It  was  down  to  13'~o." 
LiTTLX  aooM  roa  optimism 
With  short-term  Interest  rates  at  their 
historic  hlghs.  and  long-term  rates  neartng 
them,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
situation  has  improved  since  1971.  Nor  are 
there  grounds  for  optimism  that  it  will — 
miraculously  or  otherwise — get  better  in  the 
foceaeeable  future.  In  1948.  AAA  bonds 
yielded  an  average  2.5 '"r,.  but  thoee  days  are 
gone  forever  With  an  ■Inflation  expectations 
component  "  (BW-Sept  8)  of  4%  to  5%  to 
be  added  to  the  "real  "  rate  of  Interest  of 
another  4  <^  to  5  <";  that  is  normal  for  a  period 
of  economic  expansion  the  cost  of  servicing 
debt  can  only  bear  down  more  heavily  on 
corporate  profits.  Economist  Etaufman  warns 
that  "Many  corporations  face  refinancing  re- 
quirements There's  »37  9-bimon  In  cor- 
porate bonds  maturing  by  1985  that  needs 
to  be  refunded 

In  debt  financing,  as  Paine  Webber's 
Davant  points  out.  "The  government  pays 
half"  Interest,  for  corporations  as  for  In- 
dividuals. Is  deductible  dollar  for  dollar 
against  taxes,  so  lu  net  effect  on  the  earnings 
per  share  of  most  companies  Is  only  50'^  of 
Its  actual  cost.  Furthermore.  Davant  says. 
"companies  that  borrow  are  expecting  their 
return  on  new  investment  will  be  higher 
than  their  normal  return"  Take  a  steel  com- 
pany with  $l-bllllon  In  debt  outatandlng 
and  a  return  on  investment  of  8%.  Suppose 
It  borrows  an  additional  •lOO-mllllon  At 
10%.  Its  Interest  cost  is  $10-mUllon  If  it  can 
make  12% — half  as  much  again  as  Ita  normal 
return— It  can  add  »1 -trillion  post-tax  to 
earnings.  But  if  the  economy  goes  Into  a 
recession,  or  even  Just  a  dip.  and  return  on 
the  new  investment  drops  to  the  level  of  the 
old  It  representa  a  drain  of  81 -million  on 
post-tax  earnings  Unfortunately,  in  prac- 
tice, corporate  resulta  frequently  fall  to  live 
up  to  corporate  expectations  Speaking  of  the 
performance  of  the  S&P  Industrials  In  the 
five  years  from  1966-71.  GE's  Jones  notes 
that  "many  a  company  didn't  earn  the 
equivalent  of  Interest  charges  on  newly 
added  funds." 

David  Healy.  vice-president  and  director  of 
research  at  Drexel.  Burnham.  who  has  spe- 
cialized In  analysis  of  the  steel  Industry, 
notes  that  steel's  earnlnRs  coverage  (of  In- 
terest costs)  got  "really  bad"  at  the  beginning 
of  this  decade  "because  of  deteriorating 
profits  and  Increasing  debt" 

This  combination,  it  should  be  noted.  Is 
what  pushed  the  Penn  Central  into  bank- 
ruptcy On  the  eve  of  Its  collapse,  more- 
over, the  Penn  Central  was  planning  a  fur- 
ther massive  Increase  in  Its  debt  burden.  But 
If  added  debt  financing  is  undesirable  for  the 
majority  of  U5  companies — and  all  evi- 
dence suggests  that  most  of  them  should  be 
decreasing  rather  than  Increasing  their  bor- 
rowlnps— where  Is  the  capital  they  need  to 
come  from? 

This  Is  the  central  problem  confronUng 
Bentsen  and  his  committee,  and  It  is  a  vital 
as  well  as  a  thorny  one.  Unless  corporal lon.i 
can  obtain  large  Infusions  of  equity,  they 
will  be  obliged  either  to  stop  expanding, 
or  to  expand  via  debt  In  taking  on  more  debt, 
at  Inevitably  high  Interest  cost,  they  In- 
crease what  Healy  calls  the  reverse  leverage 
on  their  equity  Their  expansion  reduces, 
rather  than  improves,  their  per-share  earn- 
ings— as  does  the  necessity  of  refinancing  old 
debt  on  which  Interest  costs  represented 
substantially  less  of  an  earnings  drain  The 
"'embedded"  cost  on  AT&T~s  total  debt  has 
risen  1  1ST.  since  the  beginning  of  this  dec- 
ade ThU,  Soanlon  notes  wryly,  •'costs  us  8250- 
mllllon  extra  a  year" 

rmcz  soraccs  op  rqtTTTT  cafttai. 
The  high  cost  of  new  debt  will  trap  most 
corporations    in    a    tightening    noose    from 
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which  they  can  escape  only  by  selling  off 
operations  or  going  out  of  business — unless 
they  can  obtain  equity,  and  obtain  It  soon. 
Apart  from  retained  earnings,  there  are  for 
VS.  corporations  today  essentially  three 
sources  of  equity  capital  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment: Institutional  Investors.  Individual  in- 
vestors, and  venture  capitalists. 

Of  these,  the  richest  and  the  most  reluc- 
tant are  the  Institutions.  Largely  because  ot 
the  banks'  traditional  policy  of  concealing 
the  scope  and  slae  of  their  holdings,  there  Is 
much  confusion  as  to  exactly  how  much  of 
American  Industry  ihey  now  effectively  con- 
trol. It  Is  a  common  practice  of  bankers  to 
pooh-pooh  the  notion  that  Institutions  now 
dominate  the  markets.  Thus  Samuel  R.  Calla- 
way, executive  vice-president  of  Morgan 
Guaranty,  cites  SEC  figures  showing  that,  at 
the  end  of  1972,  Individuals  owned  637c  of 
all  equities,  and  claimed  this  as  "Impressive 
evidence  that  the  Individual  Is  not  out  of 
the  market"  SEC  figures  cited  by  another 
banker  (C.  Roderick  O'NeU,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Manufacturers  Hanover)  show, 
however,  that  Individual  ownership  at  the 
end  of  1971  had  been  66.87^.  The  rapid  de- 
cline. 3.8';  In  one  year,  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  Individual  Is  quitting  the  market  in 
a  hurry.  In  terms  of  dollars,  the  3.8%  shin 
means  that  Individuals  own  some  840-blUlon 
less  of  the  equity  of  U.S.  corporaUons.  and  In- 
stitutions own  some  MO-bUUon  more — In  one 
single  year. 

Furthermore,  such  figures  do  not  by  any 
means  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  new  insti- 
tutional dominance.  This  was  well  Illus- 
trated when  James  J.  Needham,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  told  the  Bent- 
sen committee  that  Institutions  owned  ap- 
proximately 30%  of  Big  Boexd-Ilsted  equities 
by  the  end  of  1972.  But  he  emphasized  that 
this  figure  specifically  excluded  the  banks' 
personal  trust  holdings.  He  said  that  were 
these  and  other  smaller  Institutional  groups 
to  be  Included,  the  figure  would  probably 
total  45%.  Figures  released  last  week  by  the 
FDIC  reveal  that  Just  300  U.S.  banks  control 
trust  assets  of  W65-bUllon.  Institutional 
holdings  of  equities  now  total  half  a  trillion 
dollars,  give  or  take  a  billion  or  two. 

By  restricting  their  sponsorship  to  what 
Needham  calls  an  "ever- narrowing  circle  "  of 
Investments,  the  institutions  have  created  a 
seLf-perpetuatlng  downward  spiral  for  other 
stocks.  According  to  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  for  1973.  individuals  have  been 
selling  more  of  their  holdings  of  equities 
than  they  have  bought  since  1962— and  the 
stocks  they  have  been  selling  have  been  those 
not  favored  by  the  Institutions.  Since  the  In- 
stitutions control  the  pension  money  that 
provides  virtually  the  only  fresh  flow  of  funds 
Into  the  market,  there  has  been  no  way  for 
these  stocks  to  go  but  down.  The  result,  as 
expresesd  In  Securities  Industry  Assn.  (SIA) 
testimony  before  Bentsen:  "When  the  valu- 
ation mechanism  Is  distorted,  the  whole  capi- 
tal   formation    process — and    the    nation 

suffers." 

HK«D    PSTCHOLOGT    AND    STARVATION 

While  one  product  of  the  institutional 
philosophy  of  concentration  (less  politely 
known  as  "herd  psychology")  is  equity  un- 
dernourishment for  nonglamour  oompanlee 
of  any  size,  another  Is  equity  starvation  for 
small  and  emerging  companies  of  almost 
even-  type  Pew  big  banks— and  the  top  20 
US.  banks  control  48%  of  all  America's  trust 
and  pension  assets — wlU  consider  Invest- 
menu  m  companies  capitalized  at  less  than 
•5-mllllon.  Chalkley  J  Hambleton.  presi- 
dent of  the  Harris  Trust  A  Savings  Bank  In 
Chicago,  a  forward-looking  bank  that  Is  the 
nation's  12th  largest  In  terms  of  trust  asseta, 
.says  that  •5-mllllon  worth  of  stock  In  the 
hands  of  the  public  U  the  smallest  situation 
In  which  Harris  Trust  would  invest — "but  we 
would  much  prefer  a  minimum  of  860- 
mllUon". 

Morgan   Guaranty   U    unquestionably   the 
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most  progressive  of  the  really  big  banks  In  Ita 
seeking  out  of  smaller  companies  as  potential 
Investments:  Whereas  First  National  City 
Bank  and  Bankers  Trust  are  invested  In  about 
400  companies  each,  and  Manufacturers  Han- 
over In  around  260,  Morgan  la  Invested  In  669. 
Callaway  told  the  Bentsen  committee  that 
the  bank  had  established  two  funds:  one  spe- 
cializing In  "smaller  companies,  defined  as 
those  with  market  capitalizations  of  up  to 
8100-mllllon,"  and  another  specializing  in 
"small  to  medium  companies."  which  Mor- 
gan defines  as  from  •lOO-mUUon  to  $500-ml]- 
Iton.  Although  the  bank  Invests,  through 
the  funds,  in  some  268  companies,  Callaway 
allows  that  they  do  not  represent  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Morgan's  equity  investments 
Of  the  bank's  821 .4-bllllon  In  common  stocks 
well  over  tig-blUlon  Is  in  the  shares  of 
"larger"  companies,  those  with  capitaliza- 
tions of  more  than  8500-mUUon.  Moreover, 
Callaway  says  that  "'while  I'm  sure  we  have 
invested  In  companies  with  capitalizations 
of  as  little  as  $5-mmion,  we'd  have  to  be 
really  Interested  to  do  so." 

If  Institutions  are  limiting  themselves  to 
corporations  worth  eS-mllllon— or,  as  In  most 
cases,  a  great  deal  more — It  Is  evident  that 
equity  capital  for  emerging  companies  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  oome  from  somewhere  else. 

The  same  is  true  of  nonglamour  companies 

that  overwhelming  majority  of  small,  medi- 
um, and  large  companies  whose  Industries 
Just  do  not  interest  the  institutions.  The 
major  potentUl  source,  because  of  his  pro- 
pensity to  save  6%  to  8%  (JSO-bllllon  a  year) 
of  his  disposable  Income,  U  the  Individual 
Investor. 

Just  as  Bentsen's  prime  concern  In  estab- 
lishing his  committee  was  the  new  institu- 
tional dominance  of  the  markets,  so  one  of 
his  primary  objectives  Is  to  bring  the  Indi- 
vidual investor  back.  Several  witnesses  how- 
ever, raised  questions  about  his  absence  Mor- 
gan Guaranty's  Callaway,  as  noted,  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Individual  had  ever  gone 
And  Merrill  Lynch's  Regan  suggested  that 
he  might  be  coming  back  already.  Regan 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  Merrill  Lvnch  Is 
opening  new  accounts  at  "the  highest  rate 
In  our  history"— a  sentiment  echoed  by 
Paine  Webber's  Davant  and  (with  some  ex- 
ceptions) by  brokers  all  over  the  UJS.,  m  a 
survey  conducted  by  Business  Week. 

One  explanation  was  provided  by  Stan 
West,  research  director  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
change :  "Given  the  well-publicized  problems 
of  the  Street,  a  lot  of  shareholders  may  be 
switching  to  well -capitalized  firms  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self-ppotectton.  These  people  show  up 
as  new  accounts  at  Merrill  L\-nch  even 
though  they're  not  new  shareowners  And 
when  a  firm  like  Rej-nolds  takes  over  Courts 
In  Atlanta,  the  people  that  go  with  Courts' 
registered  representatives  to  Remolds  wont 
show  up  as  new  account  openings  But  If 
CourtB-  UMs  take  them  to  Robinson-Hum- 
phrey (another  Atlanta  firm),  theyu  show 
up  as  new." 

Just  as  consolidations  produce  new  ac- 
counts for  some  firms  without  actually  bring- 
ing new  Investors  Into  the  market,  so  do 
liquidations  The  48,000  Investors  who  had 
accounts  at  Wels  Securities  wUl  show  up  as 
new  accounts  somewhere  even  If  all  they 
do  U  Uquldata  what  is  left  of  their  holdlngi 

WHK«E    IS    THE    tNT)mDUai.t 

In  any  case,  however  many  accounts  are 
opened.  Individual  business  In  the  equities 
market  U  off  sharply.  Through  Aug.  10.  busi- 
ness on  the  Amex— which  Is  dominated  more 
than  70%  by  individuals'  trading— was  off 
32%.  In  relation  to  the  same  ^rlod  last  year 
business  on  the  Big  Board— which  Is  domi- 
nated to  about  the  same  extent  by  Institu- 
tions—was  by  contrast  off  only  7%.  If  the 
individual  was  Indeed  coming  back,  he  was 
doing  so  very  slowly. 

Furthermore.  Business  Week's  survey 
showed  that  many  erstwhile  Investors  had 


grave  doubta  about  coming  back  to  the  mar- 
ket at  all : 

Gary  A.  Daum,  administrative  vice-presi- 
dent of  General  Nutrition  Corp.,  a  Pltteburgh 
food  supplements  retaUer.  says:  "I'm  a  gam- 
bler by  instinct,  and  I  still  have  a  yearning 
to  play  the  market.  But  not  now.  There's  too 
much  risk  Involved,  because  the  worth  of  a 
company  no  longer  determines  the  value  of 
Its  stock.  Stocks  move  to  the  pressures  of 
big  investors." 

Other  investors  find  the  Interest  rates  oa 
fixed  Income  securities  too  tempting  for 
equities  to  appear  attractive.  Says  Barry  E. 
Tague,  an  investor  who  Is  vice-chairman  of 
the  Phlladelphla-Baltlmore-Washlngton 

Stock  Exchange:  "It's  that  time  now  when 
you  should  be  content  with  9%  on  your 
money,  and  go  fishing  for  a  whUe." 

And  others,  of  course,  are  indeed  girding 
their  loins  and  preparing  to  reenter  the  fray 
For  example,  David  W.  Eaton,  a  Los  Angeles 
management  consultant.  Is  anxious  to  get 
back — despite  punishing  losses  in  1968-69-  "I 
bought  companies  at  $35  that  are  going  for 
7c,"  he  says. 

It  is  perhaps  Investors  like  Fred  Torres 
general  sales  manager  of  Cleveland's  Wood- 
hUl  Chemical  Co.,  who  represent  the  biggest 
challenge  to  the  Bentsen  committee.  Torres 
says  he  has  'deflnitely  lost  confidence  In  the 
stock  market,"  and  he  has  cut  his  Invest- 
menta  to  perhaps  20%  of  what  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  For  one  thing,  he  has  bought 
a  house.  For  another,  he  has  put  some  of  the 
money  Into  bonds.  And  he  has  been  "shaken 
by  what  has  been  happening  to  the  brokerage 
industry."  Torres  had  money  in  an  account 
with  Dempsey-Tegeler,  another  brokerage 
firm  that  went  under,  and  he  says  "I  almost 
never  did  get  that  thing  straightened  out  " 

If  many  people  feel  as  do  Torres  and  most 
of  the  ex-Investors  In  Business  Week's  sam- 
ple, Bentsen  faces  a  severe  struggle  to  get 
them  back  in  the  equity  market. 

One  additional  difficulty  in  doing  so  is 
noted  by  former  SEC  chairman  G.  Bradford 
Cook.  He  feels  that,  In  these  davs  of  Increased 
Social  Security  and  Unproved  pension  possl- 
bUitles,  many  of  the  sort  of  people  who  once 
Invested  In  the  stock  market  to  buUd  up  a 
nest  egg  no  longer  do  so.  Instead,  feeling  •' 
that  their  nest  egg  needs  wUl  be  taken  care  "* 
of,  and  disillusioned  by  market  tryrin  :  « 
and  manipulations,  they  look  to  other  ou\. 
lets  for  spare  money  and  savings.  Among  the 
most  Important,  Cook  suggests,  may  be  sec- 
ond home.c 

The  prese:.t  prospecta  for  raising  larye 
amounta  o.'  !.-esh  eq  :lty  capital  frott  -^e-^e 
Investors  appear  bleak.  Indeed,  these  pros- 
pects appear  downright  forbidding  when  -he 
third  hasic  source  at  equity  la  also  consid- 
ered—for the  venture  capltaJiFt*  aj^  not  able 
to  provide  more  than  a  tinv  percentajre  of 
what  is  needed.  '  ~6     ui 

No  exact  figure  exists  on  how  much  the 
equity  venture  oapltallsta  do  provide  but  the 
generaUy  accepted  figure  Is  tlOO-mUUon  a 
year. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  drop  In  the  bucket  of 
equity  capital  that  U.S.  companies  require 
Obviously,  too,  although  some  venture  capN 
tallsta  are  now  taking  advantage  of  low  p  e 
multiples  to  move  In  one  relaUvely  large  bus- 
inesses, they  only  invest,  in  principle  In  a 
rather  restrictive  type  of  oo-Tipanv :  the  tvps 
that  can  provide  them,  as  Leroy  W  Sinclair 
of  Technlmetrlcs  says,  "'with  at  least  40 «% 
on  their  Investment,  compounded  annuaUy." 

"STASTtrP    CAPITAI.    IS    TIGHT" 

Venttire  capitalists  are  now  able  to  make 
investments  on  terms  that  attract  them  savs 
Stanley  M.  Rubel.  who  runs  his  own  venture 
capital  constating  firm  In  Chicago,  "because  a 
lot  of  companies  are  desperate  for  capital" 
Despite  this  demand,  and  deaplta  the  fad 
that  as  much  money  is  avaUable  for  ven- 
turing as  ever,  an  anomalous  sltuaOon  has 
developed.  "Startup  capital  is  tight,"  Rubel 
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•ays.  "More  venture  caplt«l  money  U  flowinf 
Into  seoondAry  Onanclns.  becauae  venture 
caplMJists  are  waiting  to  see  how  cximpaalea 
perform  beCore  they  inveet." 

Tbia  LmpreaeloQ  Is  confirmed  by  venture 
capitalists  themselves— «uch  u  Edgar  P 
Hetzer.  of  Chicago's  Helzer  Co  Because  of  low 
multiples  In  the  stock  marliet.  he  says  "start- 
up Investors  don't  see  their  stock  being  trade- 
able  for  Ave  or  six  years,  and  they're  back- 
ing off  from  startup  inveetlng" 

The  multiples  that  veaturlsts  are  looking 
for  moreover  are  clearly  very  different  frocn 
those  being  paid  these  days  on  moat  emerg- 
ing companies  It  Is  evident,  too,  that  wMie 
there  Is  equity  ready,  waiting,  and  to  spare 
for  a  new  Polaroid,  an  Itek.  or  a  Digital 
Equipment,  venture  capitalists  are  not  go- 
ing to  solve  the  equity  problems  of  stodgier, 
more  basic,  less  spectacular  companies 

Here,  in  fact.  Ls  one  of  the  moat  exasperat- 
ing examples  of  the  waste  that  is  a  bjrproduct 
of  the  two-tier  market  Venture  capitalists 
have  plenty  of  money  available  for  the  right 
deal.  Indeed,  they  are  scramblng  over  each 
other  to  get  Into  the  deals  that  offer  some 
prospect  of  venture  capitalized  returns.  In 
the  same  way  among  the  few  established  com- 
panies that  qualify  for  Institutional  interest, 
there  is  no  practical  limit  on  the  amount 
of  equity  available.  This  Is.  says  Paine  Web- 
bers  Oavant.  an  effect  ot  the  instltutlonal- 
izaUon  of  savings.  Says  Davant:  "Where  de- 
cisions are  made  by  a  handful  of  money 
managers,  Instead  of  by  a  large  number  of 
Individuals,  only  the  Institutional  darlings 
are  able  to  sell  equity  '" 

An  excellent  example  is  Digital  Equipment. 
A  "religion"  stock  as  far  as  Institutions  are 
concerned.  It  recently  sold  750.000  shares  to 
bring  In  some  $66-mllllon.  Digital's  p  e  was 
then  40.  and  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the 
primary  object  of  its  offering:  the  reipayment 
of  Digital's  bank  debt.  By  paying  off  the  debt 
with  capital  obtained  at  40  times  Its  earn- 
ings, the  company  would  be  able  to  Improve 
these  earnings  stlU  further,  thus,  conceiv- 
ably, Justifying  the  Institutions'  putting  an 
even  loftier  multiple  on  its  stock. 

THX     rUaOPEAN     PATTESN 

Digital  Equipment  Illustrates  another 
problem  put  by  C  V.  Wood  to  the  Bentsen 
committee  "Will  America  follow  the  pattern 
of  Europe — where  the  economy  Is  controlled 
by  a  few  great  banking  houses''"'  While  the 
concept  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  US,  It  no 
longer  appears  altogether  Implausible  The 
economist  Richard  Scott-Ram  says:  "Unless 
we  can  get  the  stock  market  back  on  course, 
many  companies  wont  be  able  to  raise  equity 
capital  The  banks  are  going  to  be  called  on 
to  provide  moot  financing — Just  as  they  do 
In  Germany. ■■ 

As  part  o?  the  "Unlveraalbank  "  or  total 
financial  services  concept  that  characterizes 
the  German  banking  system,  the  banks  there 
function  as  the  only  underwriters.  They  are 
heavy  purchasers  of  the  Issues  they  sell,  with 
the  result  that  they  maintain  abaolute  au- 
thority over  a  large  part  of  Cterman  industry. 
Bentsen  says  some  observer*  estimate  that 
90<^  ot  German  business  Is  now  effectively 
controlled  by  banks 

Woodrow  Wilson  noted  In  1911  that,  •The 
great  monopoly  in  this  country  Is  the  mo- 
nopoly of  money  "  The  investment  policies  of 
banks  are  now  preventing  moet  companies 
from  raising  equtty  capital  and  obliging 
them  to  come  back  to  their  bankers  for  bor- 
rowings One  of  Miami's  leading  bank  of- 
ficials says  frankly  that  the  kind  of  com- 
panies that  generally  go  to  the  pubUc  for 
risk  capital,  and  aio  currently  rtyiniea.  u?w 
have  to  pay  3%  to  2U,%  ibove  prime  for 
expansion  money— plus  compensating  bal- 
ances. At  that  rate,  companies  are  effectively 
paying  14%  to  Ifl-. 

Although  few  companies  relish  the  Idea 
of  paying  this  sort  of  short-term  Interest 
coat,  they  may  find  the  thought  ot  locking 


themaalvaa  Into  today's  lavela  ot  long-t«rm 
Interest  rates  even  n>ore  distasteful  Econo- 
mist Paul  Markowaki.  a  vice-president  of 
Laldlaw-Cog8«aball.  reckons  that  any  com- 
pany with  a  credit  rating  lower  than  BAA 
would  have  to  pay  lOV*  %  or  more  on  long- 
term  money  today  This  means  In  effect,  that 
smaller  companlea.  and  those  of  medium  or 
lower  quality,  have  nowhere  to  turn  but 
their  banks.  The  reason  u  that  public  mar- 
keUng  of  debt  at  lO^^r.  aa  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral discovered  three  years  ago,  la  Juat  not 
feasible. 

As  for  private  placementa.  volume  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year  soared  to  an  all-time 
high,  with  lenders  expanding  from  the  tra- 
ditional small  band  of  huge  "Ufe"  companies 
to  Include  more  than  a  thousand  varied  in- 
stitutions: among  them  are  savings  and 
loans,  inaurance  oompanies  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  and  pension  plans.  However,  the  "let- 
ter stock  '  Qascoa  of  l»«9-70  have  dulled  In- 
stitutional taste  for  private  equity  deals, 
and — with  the  exception  of  some  convertible 
preferred — private  placements  now  consist 
almost  entirely  of  debt.  In  any  case,  as  Mar- 
kowskl  observes,  smaller  and  non-blue  chip 
companies  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  tap 
the  Institutions  In  the  private  market — "un- 
less they're  wllUng  to  give  up  control." 

IN'rKBNAL    SOUBCXS    ASX    ORTINC    VTP 

This  points  up  the  crucial  problem  that  Is 
about  to  confront  the  management  of  almost 
every  VB.  company  outside  the  Institutions' 
"favorite  50' — If  indeed  It  Is  not  already 
staring  them  In  the  face. 

Corporate  capital  expenditures  are  now 
running  at  around  tlOO-blUlon  a  year  Be- 
tween now  and  1985  ( box) .  they  are  expected 
to  total  well  over  a  trillion  doUars  In  the 
last  two  years,  corporations  have  been  able 
to  rely  more  heavily  than  usual  on  retained 
earnings,  partly  because  profits  have  been 
so  high,  partly  because — owing  to  dividend 
restrictions — they  have  been  limited  In  the 
amount  they  could  pay  out  to  stockholders. 
Now  this  situation  has  changed  in  two  key 
ways  First,  shareholders  are  allowed  higher 
dividends,  and  indications  from  Wall  Street 
are  that  they  are  going  to  demand  them. 
Second,  as  Salomon  Bros.'  Kaufman  points 
out:  "Corporate  profits  are  going  to  come 
down,  and  Internal  cash  generation  Is  going 
to  slow  "  For  equity  capital,  in  other  words, 
corporations  must  look  much  more  to  ex- 
ternal sources. 

When  they  do.  their  welcome  Is  likely  to 
be  more  frigid  than  many  of  them  would 
Imagine  In  nightmares  Jim  Davant  stresses 
that  many  of  the  hundreds  of  equity  offer- 
ings that  have  been  withdrawn  this  year 
could  have  been  sold — "if  the  managements 
had  been  willing  to  accept  5  or  10  times  earn- 
ings, where  they  had  been  expecting  16" 
Economists  confirm  such  gloomy  predictions. 
Kaufman  says:  "It's  a  question  of  price.  If 
companies  have  the  earnings,  they  can  prob- 
ably get  the  equity  money— If  theyre  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price"  Scott-Ram  feels  most 
companies  wUl  be  forced  to  sell  equity  at 
eight  or  nine  times  earnmgs.  or  less. 

The  question  Immediately  arises.  Is  this 
worth  It?  A.  Gary  ShUllng.  the  chief  econ- 
omist of  Investment  bankers  White,  Weld, 
polnu  out  that,  already,  the  height  of  some 
companies"  debt -equity  ratios  may  force 
them  to  sell  equity  "at  multiples  they  won't 
like."  The  electric  utilities,  says  AT*T"8 
Scanlon  "are  being  obliged  to  sell  equity 
at  or  below  book  value  They  don't  want 
to  erode  any  further  the  Interest  coverage 
on  their  debt  " 

But  for  thousands  of  companies  selling 
"below  book."  this  option  Is  hardly  prac- 
ticable Tom  Klllefer.  vice-president  for  fi- 
nance at  Chrysler  Corp  .  wboee  stock  is  sell- 
ing at  t34  against  a  book  value  of  nearly  •BO. 
says:  "We  Just  couldn't  do  an  Issue  of  equity 
In  these  clrcumstaoes  It  doesn't  make  sense, 
and  the  stockholders  would  never  tolerate  the 
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dilution. "  Chrysler,  happily,  can  finance  ex- 
panaton  internally:  but  what  happens  to  a 
leaa  fortunate  company — such  aa  a  steelmak- 
er with  leoa  cash  flow  and  a  lower  rate  of  re- 
turn? "Tou  have  a  heart-breaking  decision," 
Klllefer  suggests  "You  pay  the  money,  or 
you  put  off  your  plans"  W.  B  Boyer,  chair- 
man of  Republic  Steel  Corp  .  leaves  little 
doubt  of  what  his  company"s  answer  would 
be  "We're  not  Interested  in  maintaining  a 
share  of  Industry. "  Boyer  says  "We  re  Inter- 
ested In  proflu.  If  that  means  we  have  to 
contract  the  :ompany.  we'll  do  It." 

QtiXSnONS     AND    ANSWXaS 

Unless  Bentsen  and  his  committee  can 
come  up  with  some  solutions  to  VB.  cor- 
porations" capital  crunch.  It  Is  clear  that 
choices  and  prospects  for  many  of  these 
companies  are  less  than  brilliant.  Like  Re- 
public, they  can  cut  down  or  cut  back.  They 
can  go  deeper  into  debt.  They  can.  if  their 
earnings  are  presently  high  enough,  raise 
equity  capital  by  selling  stock  at  ridiculously 
low  multiples — a  process  eventually  as  harm- 
ful, since  it  cuts  down  earnings  per  share, 
as  an  excessive  reliance  on  debt. 

There  are  basically  four  ways  Bentsen  can 
move  to  solve  the  problem: 

1.  By  placing  limits  on  the  dominance  of 
Institutions.  Almost  everyone  who  has  ex- 
amined the  question  feels  that  some  sort  of 
action  IS  essential  The  exchanges  agree  The 
SIA  agrees  Don  Regan  agrees  Wood  agrees, 
vehemently  Even  some  Institutions  agree  by 
Implication — since  they  say  they  self-impose 
certain    limits,    in    theory,    already. 

Bentsen  favors  formalizing  such  limita- 
tions, to  the  extent  of  setting  a  limit  on  how 
much  of  a  company  any  one  institution  can 
hold.  He  also  favors  the  bill  recently  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Harrison  A  Williams  (D- 
NJ.),  under  which  institutions  would  be 
obliged  to  stop  concealing  their  holdings  and 
their  trading,  through  prompt,  regular  dis- 
closure of  both. 

The  advantages  of  such  measures  are  evi- 
dent. Surveys  by  the  NYSE,  and  SIA,  and 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc..  all  reveal  one  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  IndlviduaVs  absence 
from  the  market  As  OM's  Roche  puts  it: 
"More  than  seven  out  of  10  believe  the  mar- 
ket Is  manipulated." 

2  By  encouraging  both  Institutions  and 
Individuals  to  invest  in  "nonlnstltutlonal" 
stocks,  Regan,  who  would  like  to  see  Institu- 
tions make  public  all  their  transactions 
monthly  or  even  weekly,  says:  "I  can  see  no 
logical  objection  to  the  point  that  the  new 
power  of  institutions  puts  on  them  a  new 
responsibility  to  disclose  quickly"  Were  they 
to  do  so.  and  were  each  Institution  to  be 
limited  to.  say  3'~r  of  any  company,  the 
benefits  to  the  market  would  certainly  be  at 
least  twofold 

Ptrst,  there  would  be  a  steady  Infiow  of 
Institutional  cash  Into  the  stocks  of  hun- 
dreds of  sound  corporations  that,  despite 
steady  and  even  startling  earnings  growth, 
have  not  benefited  from  this  Inflow,  simply 
because  they  were  not  numbered  among  the 
Institutions'  favored  few.  Second,  the  fact 
that  this  process  was  taking  place,  and  that 
because  of  disclosure  It  was  seen  to  be  Uk- 
ing  place,  would  also  encourage  Individuals 
to  Invest  again.  Some  authorities,  such  as 
Charles  P  0"Hay,  senior  vice-president  and 
director  of  research  at  the  Provident  Na- 
tional Bank  In  PhUadelphla,  believe  that 
the  mere  existence  of  the  Bentsen  commit- 
tee and  its  leanings  are  exerting  a  healthy 
effect  on  securities  prices.  In  the  last  few 
weeks,  hundreds  of  low  p 'e  stocks  have  ad- 
vanced while  a  series  of  "supergl amors"  such 
aa  IBM,  Avon.  Merck,  and  Polaroid  have  hit 
or  approached  new  1973  lows  This  at  least 
suggests  that  the  movement  Is  under  wav. 
Regan  would  also  like  to  see  a  greater  effort 
by  the  banks  to  assist  the  development  of 
emerging  companies  "They're  the  ones  that 
can  afford  It."'  he  says  with  emphasis. 

But  whatever  the  banks  can  be  encouraged 
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to  do.  the  main  burden  of  financing  emerg- 
ing companies  with  equity  will  stUl  fall  on 
the  Individual.  Nashville  broker  J.  C.  Brad- 
ford says:  "The  Institutions  always  want  the 
hot  Issues  _but  are  usually  unwilling  to  buy 
the  ordinary  ones.  I'd  say  90%  of  an  aver- 
age Issue  goe^  to  our  retaU  customers"  The 
PhUadelphla  firm  of  Suplee-Mosley.  Inc..  Is 
typical  of  the  underwriters  who  normally 
bring  half  a  dozen  new  companies  public  each 
year,  and  who  depend  on  the  individual  In- 
vestor to  do  so  "This  year,  "  says  Senior  Vice- 
President  William  Z.  Suplee  HI,  "we'll  be 
lucky  to  do  one." 

3.  By  increasing  the  market  participation 
of  Individuals.  Bentsen  Is  leaning  toward 
some  sort  of  relief  on  tax  treatment  of 
gains — and  everyone  concerned  with  the 
health  of  the  equity-raising  markets  seems 
to  agree  that  It  Is  essential,  GE's  Jones  ad- 
mits that  this  may  be  contrary  to  "the  rhet- 
oric loopholes"  but  stresses:  "Our  present 
tax  structure  has  a  vigorous  bias  against 
private  saving  and  capital  attraction"  Equity 
would  seem  to  demand  some  adjustment. 
Morgan  Guaranty's  Callaway  makes  the 
point  that  taxes  put  the  individual  Investor 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage  In  competi- 
tion with  the  Institutions,  and  Bentsen  notes 
that  the  "indirect  tax  subsidy"  from  the 
Treasury  to  private  pensions  alone  Is  esti- 
mated at  »3-bUllon  to  »4-bllllon  a  year.  Even 
on  long-term  caplUl  gains,  the  SIA  points 
out.  the  Individual  can  wind  up  losing  very 
nearly  half  of  any  profit  when  state  and  city 
taxes,  and  a  basic  federal  tax  rate,  which  now 
reaches  36ijTc,  are  factored  Into  the  whole 
equation. 

Regan  proposes  replacing  this  with  a  slid- 
ing scale  to  provide  a  taxblte  graduated  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  length  of  time  an  asset  is  held. 
His  range:  30<7r  after  six  months,  descending 
to  10%  after  five  to  seven  years.  He  makes 
the  point  that  a  large  factor  In  most  assets' 
appreciation  Is  inflation,  and  he  does  not  see 
why  Investors  should  be  taxed  on  this  un- 
wanted  Ingredient  of  their  profit. 

SIA  Chairman  John  C  Whitehead  also  pro- 
poses a  sliding  scale  and  demonstrates  that 
the  present  level  of  capital  gains  taxation  is 
actually  keeping  large  amounts  of  revenue 
from  the  government.  At  least  •200-bmion  of 
capital  gains  are  "locked  In,  "  Whitehead  ex- 
plains. If  Just  half  of  these  were  unlocked, 
and  If  they  were  taxed  at  20':-r,  they  would 
produce  a  bonus  of  $20-bUllon  for  the  Treas- 
ury The  market  can  also  benefit:  By  their 
nature,  holdings  of  high-flyers  such  as  IBM 
and  Xerox  account  for  a  preponderance  of 
locked-ln  gains;  were  these  gains  to  be  un- 
leashed, economists  believe,  a  hefty  propor- 
tion would  gravitate  into  "value"  securities 
with  lower  multiples. 

In  the  view  of  Regan.  Whitehead,  and  the 
NYSE's  Needham,  equity  would  seem  to  call 
for  some  revision  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
losses,  particularly  If  Individuals  are  to  Invest 
again  In  the  relatively  high-risk  situations 
represented  by  most  emerging  companies 
Regan  and  Whitehead  suggest,  simply,  that 
the  tax  treatment  of  losses  should  match  that 
of  gains.  Needham  proposes  raising  Investors- 
loss  deduction  from  its  present  «1.000  to 
•6,000.  He  also  favors  treating  brokerage 
commissions  as  'Investment  expenses,"  de- 
ductible against  ordinary  Income.  Bentsen 
says  he  Is  "very  sympathetic"  to  that  Idea. 
4^  By  making  foreigners  and  their  surplus 
dollars  more  welcome  "Foreigners "  savs 
Merrill  Lynch 's  Regan,  "find  It  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  we  seem  to  want  to  make  It 
hard  for  them  to  invest  In  our  securities" 
One  particular  bugbear  is  the  tax  (generally 
30%)  the  U.S.  withholds  from  dividends  and 
Interest  due  foreign  Investors.  Regan  told 
the  Bentsen  committee  that  Merrill  Lynch 
could  sell  an  estimated  16%  to  30%  more  U  S 
common  stock  abroad  If  withholding  were 
ended.  He  said:  "There  Is  lots  of  money  out 
there  looking  for  a  happy  home." 
Indeed  there  Is.  John  Scanlon  spent  last 


week  with  AT&T  Chairman  John  D.  deButts 
talking  with  investors  in  Ixjndon.  Parts. 
Zurtch,  Geneva,  and  Amsterdam.  Says  Scan- 
lon: "There  are  those  vast  pools  of  dollars 
accumulated  abroad,  maybe  »100-binion,  I 
think  It  would  be  good  to  eliminate  this 
[withholding  tax)  deterrent." 

If  foreigners  can  be  encouraged  to  Increase 
their  Investment,  If  Individual  U.S.  Investors' 
confidence  can  be  repaired,  much  of  the  erst- 
while robust  health  of  America's  capital- 
raising  process  may  be  restored  Most  Im- 
portant, as  Whitehead  told  the  Bentsen 
committee:  "Distortions  caused  by  institu- 
tional dominance  must  be  corrected  if  na- 
tional markets  are  again  to  do  their  Job  of 
allocating  resources,  and  attracting  new  cap- 
ital to  risk  situations  popular  and  unpop- 
ular, large  and  small  " 

Bentsen  recently  told  BUSINESS  WEEK: 
"We  don't  want  a  situation  in  this  country 
like  you  have  In  Germany."  As  he  said  in  the 
Senate:  ""Mr.  President,  unless  changes  are 
made  In  the  current  Investment  picture,  I 
am  concerned  we  will  see  many  of  our  com- 
panies acquired  by  foreign  Interests,  while 
those  which  retain  U.S.  ownership  will  be 
subject  to  the  contro!  of  a  few  Institutions." 

John  Whitehead,  chairman,  SIA:  "Distor- 
tions caused  by  Institutional  dominance 
must  be  corrected.  If  national  markets  are 
again  to  do  their  Job." 


By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  2844  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  collection  of  spe- 
cial recreation  use  fees  at  additional 
campgrounds,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference 
legislation  designed  to  clarify  the  pres- 
ent controversy  over  the  charging  of  use 
fees  at  parks  and  recreation  areas. 

Earlier  this  session,  legislation  was  en- 
acted to  limit  fees  to  specialized  facili- 
ties—facilities beyond  those  minimal 
conveniences  which  a  person  would  nor- 
mally expect.  That  legislation  has  subse- 
quently been  interpreted  to,  in  effect, 
proliiblt  any  use  fee  charge. 

This  legislation,  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing for  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson > 
would  amend  section  4  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act.  Specifically, 
section  4(a)(1)  would  be  amended  to 
clarify  the  extent  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
passport  privileges  and  to  use  the  term 
"permittee"  rather  than  'bearer."  In 
order  to  make  the  Golden  Eagle  more 
readily  available,  the  section  is  also 
amended  to  enable  them  to  be  purchased 
at  any  area  where  they  may  be  used. 

Section  4(a)(4)  is  amended  to  make 
the  Golden  Eagle  a  lifetime  pass  rather 
than  one  which  must  be  renewed  annu- 
ally. Since  the  only  requirement  for  ob- 
taining a  Golden  Eagle  passport  is  that 
the  recipient  be  62  years  or  older  it 
seems  unlikely  that  a  person  who  once 
becomes  eligible  will  ever  cease  to  be 
ehglble. 

The  central  thrust  of  this  bill,  however. 
lies  in  the  amendment  to  section  4(b) 
dealing  with  recreation  use  fees.  Rather 
than  attempting  to  list  those  faculties 
which  must  be  provided  before  a  fee  may 
be  charged,  as  was  done  earlier  this  year, 
the  amendment  lists  those  facUiUes,  such 
as  drinking  water,  for  which  no  charge 
may  be  exacted. 
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In  addition,  seve^l  technical  and  per- 
fecting amendments  are  Included. 

Mr.  President.  I  deeply  regret  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation.  I  think 
that  the  SoUcltor  s  interpretation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-81  was  unfortunate  and  I 
hope  that  this  legislation  wUl  finally 
settle  this  question. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  order 
to  protect  consumers  against  food  addl- 
tives^hlch  have  mutagenic  or  terato- 
genic effects  on  man  or  animals.  Referred 
to  the  Commitee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  safety 
of  manj-  chemicals  in  our  food  supplj- 
continues  to  be  challenged. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  to- 
day a  bill  that  will  strengthen  the  Gov- 
emments  food  additive  protection  ca- 
pabihty,  by  requiring  testing  of  additives 
prior  to  their  approval  to  determine 
whether  they  cause  birth  defects  or 
genetic  damage.  At  present,  there  is  no 
requirement  for  such  testing  prior  to 
approval  of  food  additives. 

WHAT    THE    Bn.L    DOES 

'I'nis  bill  requires  that  appUcants  for 
Federal  approval  of  food  additives  pro- 
vide reports  of  tests  conducted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  additives  cause  muta- 
genic or  embrj'otoxic — teratogenic — ef- 
fects when  ingester'  by  man  or  animal. 

Such  tests  must  utilize  the  most  up- 
to-date  methods  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, as  determined  by  the  HEW  Sec- 
cretarj'. 

If  an  additive  is  foimd  to  cause  either 
effect,  the  Secretary  must  make  an  af- 
firmative decision,  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  ad  hoc  advisor\'  commit- 
tees of  experts,  to  allow  the  substance, 
if  he  finds  that  it  would  be  more  haz- 
ardous to  the  public  health  to  denv  use 
of  the  additive  than  to  permit  Its  use. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  system  by  which  the 
Secretary  must  convene  expert  commit- 
tees to  review  additives  that  are  found 
to  cause  mutagenic  or  teratogenic  effects 
and  requires  that  the  Secretary  publish 
his  proposal  for  use  of  such  additives  In 
the  Federal  Register,  if  he  determines 
to  allow  the  additives  in  the  food  supply 

Within  6  months  of  the  date  of  such 
notice,  he  must  make  his  affirmative 
finding  final,  or  the  additiv..  is  not 
approved. 

The  Secretary  is  given  authority  to 
weigh  the  benefits  of  permittirg  the  use 
of  certain  additives  against  the  possible 
dangers  to  the  public  health  and  safetj- 
of  such  addiUves.  The  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  such  determinations  shall  not  affect 
the  Delaney  anticancer  clause,  which 
prohibits  any  substance  in  the  food  sup- 
ply that  causes  cancer  in  man  or  animals 

Whenever  the  Secretary  decides  to  al- 
low an  additive  that  has  shown  muta- 
genic or  teratogenic  effects,  such  a  find- 
ing must  be  on  the  labeling  of  foods  con- 
taining the  additive. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  annually  on  the  status  of  such 
additives.  Including  justification  for  per- 
mitting their  use.  a  review  of  current  re- 
search activities  being  carried  out  with 
regard  to  such  additives,  and  a  review  of 
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current  research  Into  possible  alterna- 
tives to  them. 

The  Secretary  must  also  determine 
which  additives  currently  in  use.  includ- 
ing those  on  the  "generally  recognized 
as  safe"  (ORAS*  list,  should  be  tested  for 
mutagenic  and  teratogenic  effects,  and 
provide  for  such  tests  to  be  conducted, 
after  which  the  Secretary  must  make 
afBrmative  findings  as  regards  their  con- 
tinued use.  Such  a  review  must  be  made 
within  2  years  after  enactment,  with  an 
annual  status  report  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pood  and  E>rug  Ad- 
ministration now  lists  some  3.000  food 
additives  that  have  been  approved  for 
use  in  the  food  supply:  Some  1.000  are 
used  directly  in  food,  and  2.000  contact 
food  through  packaging  or  other  indirect 
means. 

The  1958  food  additives  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
defines  a  food  additive  as — 

Any  substance  the  Intended  use  of  which 
results  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  re- 
sult, directly  or  Indirectly,  In  Its  becoming 
a  componenr  or  otherwise  affecting  the  char- 
acteristics of  any  food  ( Including  any  sub- 
stance Intended  for  use  in  producing,  manu- 
facturing, packing,  processing,  preparing. 
treating,  packaging,  transporting,  or  holding 
food:  and  including  any  source  of  radiation 
intended  for  any  such  use ) ,  If  such  substance 
Is  not  generally  recognized,  among  experts 
qualified  by  scientific  training  and  experi- 
ence to  evaluate  its  safety,  as  having  been 
adequately  shown  through  scientific  proced- 
ures (or.  in  the  case  of  a  substance  used  In 
food  prior  to  January  1,  1958.  through  either 
scientific  procedures  or  experience  based  on 
common  use  in  food)  to  be  safe  under  the 
conditions  of  its  intended  use.  (Section 
301(S) ). 

According  to  the  FDA,  the  United 
States  probably  approves  the  use  of  more 
kinds  of  food  additives  than  any  other 
nation  And.  more  are  being  developed 
and  approved  ever>-  year.  In  1972.  the 
FDA  received  109  petitions  for  new  uses 
of  food  additives:  77  were  approved.  In 
the  first  half  of  1973,  the  FDA  received 
47  new  petitions  for  food  additives;  27 
were  approved. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  professor  of  nutri- 
tion. Harvard  University,  and  Chairman 
of  the  first  White  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition  and  Health,  1970.  has 
written : 

Many  Americans  see  the  extensive  use  of 
food  additives  as  raising  not  only  profound 
health  and  economic  Implications,  but  also 
general  questions  about  the  very  nature  of 
our  civilization.  (Foreword  to  "Eater's  EM- 
geat,"  by  Michael  T.  Jacobson.) 

Any  number  of  these  additives  are  safe, 
economic  to  use.  and  make  it  possible 
for  the  proliferation  of  processed  foods 
with  a  long  shelf  lile. 

However,  many  of  these  additives  may 
be  unnecessary  and  dangerous  to  our 
health,  either  on  a  short-  or  long-term 
basis 

An  FDA  opinion  poll  about  the  safety 
of  food  containing  pesticides,  added 
color,  or  preservatives,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  its  magazine.  FDA  Consumer. 
June  1973.  shows  that  between  1966  and 
1972.  consumers'  belief  in  the  safety  of 
these  chemical  additives  dropped  dra- 
matically. The  poU  is  as  follows: 


OPINION  ABOUT  THE  SAFETY  Of  FOOD  CONTAINING 
PCSTICIOES.  AOOFO  COLOR.  OR  PKFSERVATIVE^S  IN  1916 
AND  1972 
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Sowrca:  "FOA  Consumtr",  Jkm  1973,  p.  17. 

The  National  Research  Council's  Com- 
mittee on  Food  Protection  recently  re- 
ported: 

The  preponderance  of  data  concerning 
food  additives  confirms  that  they  have  been 
used  safely,  effectively,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
consumers.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  evidence  that 
consumption  of  foods  In  which  these  sub- 
stances and  regulated  additives  were  proper- 
ly used  has  endangered  human  health. 

Experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that 
chemical  aids  of  this  kind  can  be  used  safety 
and  beneficially,  but  it  is  imperative  that 
competent,  strong  regulatory  agencies  and  a 
public-spirited,  ethical  industry  apply  the 
measures  necessary  to  ensure  that  they  will 
be  so  used  in  the  future.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  methods  of  detecting  toxicity,  es- 
pecially long-term  effects,  have  steadily  im- 
proved and  are  likely  to  become  more  sen- 
sitive and  reliable  and  that  health  safeguards 
will  continue  to  require  revision  according  to 
gains  in  knowledge.    (Emphasis  added.) 

Source:  "The  Use  of  Chemicals  In  Pood 
Production.  Processing.  Storage  and  Distribu- 
tion." National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Com- 
mittee on  Pood  Protection.  National  Re- 
search CouncU.  Washington,  DC  ,  1973.  pp. 
30-31 

Despite  this  conclusion,  the  fact  Is  that 
strong  evidence  exists  to  contradict  the 
NRC.  Recent  scientific  studies  and  in- 
cidences dramatically  illustrate  that 
many  widely  used  food  additives  may  not 
be  as  safe  as  It  has  been  believed. 

These  new  scientific  findings  are  the 
result  of  new  techniques  for  detecting 
physiological  and  toxlcologlcal  effects  of 
chemicals  on  man  and  animals.  The  NRC 
agrees  that,  since  "methods  of  detecting 
toxicity,  especially  long-term  effects, 
have  steadily  improved  and  are  likely  to 
become  more  sensitive  and  reliable,"  It 
is  necessary  to  continuously  revise  the 
data  on  which  additives  are  judged  safe. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  new 
scientific  study  results. 

A  team  of  San  Francisco  investigators, 
headed  by  Dr  Ben  Feingold.  of  the 
Kaiser  Poimdatlon  Hospltal-Permanente 
Medical  Group,  found  In  a  preliminary 
study  that  behavioral  disturbances  in 
children,  such  sis  hj-perkinesia  and  learn- 
ing difficulties,  may  be  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  ingestion  of  certain  food 
additives.  Reporting  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  Section  on  allergy 
In  July  1973.  Dr  Feingold  noted  that  a 
graph  Indicating  the  Increase  In  dollar 
value  for  the  production  of  artificial 
flavors  and  soft  drinks  parallels  a  graph 
for  the  increased  Incidence  of  hyper- 
kinesia and  learning  difficulties  among 
schoolchildren.  Further  study  Is  neces- 


sary to  confirm  these  findings,  including 
to  what  extent  food  additives  ingested 
by  a  mother  during  pregnancy  affect  an 
unborn  child. 

A  Georgetown  University  study  in 
Washington.  DC.  in  collaboraUon  with 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shows 
that  some  chemical  compounds  used  to 
preserve  beverages  and  canned  and 
frozen  foods  are  harmful  to  human  cells. 
The  laboratory  study  of  tissue  cultures, 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  T. 
Sreevalsan,  Eissociate  professor  of 
Microbiology,  shows  that  antibacterial 
food  additives,  such  as  fatty  acids  and 
nitrites,  inhibit  cell  growth,  alter  the 
shape  of  certain  cells,  and  in  some  cases, 
destroy  cells.  Dr.  Sreevalsan  said.  "Fur- 
ther study  is  necessary,  but  present 
evidence  would  urge  cai'tjon  in  eating 
large  quantities  of  food  containing  such 
additives  "  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  release  describing 
these  findings  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
PAO  WHO  Expert  Committee  on  Food 
Additives  recommended  recently  that 
toxlcologlcal  testing  be  carried  out  on 
tissue  storage  of  macromolecular  food 
additives.  The  recommendation  is  con- 
tained in  the  Committee's  17th  report, 
which  concludes  that  information  on  tis- 
sue storage  of  macromolecular  materiaJs 
is  frequently  lacking.  For  example.  Car- 
rageenan,  a  widely-used  food  additive,  Is 
stored  in  certain  cells  of  rhesus  monkeys 
for  6  months  or  longer,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  such  long-term  storage  are 
not  well  understood,  the  expert  commit- 
tee said — Pood  Chemical  News.  Novem- 
ber 12.  1973.  page  12 

Two  widely  used  preservative  additives. 
BHA— butylated  hydroxyanisole — and 
BHT — butylated  hydroxytoluene — have 
been  shown  in  a  recent  study  to  cause 
significant  brain  and  behavioral  changes. 
The  offspring  of  pregnant  mice,  which 
were  fed  large  quantities  of  BHA  and 
BHT.  suffered  major  changes  !n  brain 
chemistry  and  showed  abnormal  be- 
havioral patterns.  As  a  result  of  recent 
tests  in  Britain,  BHT  has  been  banned 
and  the  use  of  BHA  restricted.  These 
two  preservatives  have  been  used  for 
more  than  20  years  to  replace  the  nat- 
ural vitamin  E — antioxidant — lost  In 
processing.  Drs  C.  L.  Scuffer  and  A  G. 
Karzmar  and  a  team  of  Loyola  Univer- 
sity's Institute  of  Mind.  Drugs,  and  Be- 
havior. coGcluded  In  their  study  that 
BHA  and  BHT  should  be  reevaluated 

BHA  and  BHT  are  on  the  FDA's  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  'GR.\S  list, 
meaning  that  they  were  given  a  blanket 
approval  when  the  1958  food  additives 
law  was  enacted. 

There  are  some  600  addttlvps  on  the 
GRAB  list,  including  sacrhartr.  n.ono- 
sodlum  glutamate.  nitrites  and  nitrates. 
all  of  which  are  now  under  review  by  the 
FDA,  and  some  of  which  are  being  se- 
riously challenged  as  to  their  safety.  Cy- 
clamates  were  on  the  GRAS  list  when 
they  were  banned  from  foods  because  of 
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evidence  that  they  caused  cancer.  Di- 
ethyistilbesU-ol  iDES),  an  animal  feed 
additive  hormone  u.-^ed  a.s  a  fattener.  was 
banned  because  of  new  evidence  that 
residues  left  In  meat  could  Induce  cancer. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  the  wide- 
spread use  of  these  chemicals  and,  in 
fact,  Increase  Lhelr  use.  there  must  be 
carefully  developed  .scientific  e\1dence 
showing  they  are  safe  and  necessary. 

At  present,  the  Federal  F(X)d.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  requires  only  that  ad- 
ditives be  shown  to  be  safe,  but  as  we 
are  finding,  new  scientific  testing  meth- 
ods show  many  additives  thought  to  be 
safe  are  not. 

The  law  does  not  require  an  additive 
to  be  proven  necessary,  only  to  do  what 
it  purports  to  do,  which,  in  fsu:t,  may  be 
merely  cosmetic. 

A  bill  that  I  have  Introduced,  the  Food 
ProtecUon  Act  of  1973  (S.  406).  would 
require  evidence  that  an  additive  is  nec- 
essary prior  to  its  approval  for  use. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  close  another  gap  in  the  food  ad- 
ditives law,  relating  to  safety. 

This  bill  requires  that  additives  be 
tested  prior  to  approval  and  use  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  cause  birth  defects — 
teratogenesis — or  genetic  damage — mu- 
tagenesis— which  may  be  passed  on 
through  generations  with  such  results  as 
hemophilia,  cleft  palate,  mental  retar- 
dation. Mongolism,  and  decreased  re- 
sistance to  disease. 

New  scientific  evidence,  such  as  de- 
scribed alx)ve.  Illustrates  the  need  for 
such  testing.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  in  its  booklet.  "Health  Ef- 
fects of  Environmental  Pollution."  page 
19,  says: 

Numerous  environmental  pollutants  are 
not  only  carcinogenic  but  teratogenic  and 
mutagenic  as  well.  Teratogens  may  cause 
monstrous  deformities.  Congenital  defects 
account  for  14  percent  of  all  Infant  deaths 
and  are  the  third  most  common  explanation 
for  death  In  the  newborn.  Many  substances 
induce  abnormalities  in  a  fetus  at  levels 
below  those  needed  to  make  the  mother  111. 
Mutagens  result  In  transmissible  changes 
which  affect  potential  offspring.  If  a  pollu- 
tant damages  a  cell  while  its  capacity  for 
division  remains  unimpaired,  the  result  may 
be  defects  among  future  generations. 

According  to  the  National  Foundation - 
March  of  Dimes,  even,-  year  250,000 
American  babies  are  born  with  such  de- 
fects as  mental  retardation,  blindness, 
and  heart  defects  Tlie  foundation  esti- 
mates that  20  percent  of  all  birth  defects 
are  hereditary-;  another  20  percent  are 
thought  to  be  caused  by  disesises  of  the 
mother,  drugs,  or  radintlon  exposure: 
and  the  remaining  60  percent  may  be 
due  to  the  interaction  of  heredity  and 
environment — 'Facts,  1974.'  National 
Foundation-March  of  Dimes,  page  7. 

rZASIBILITT    or   TXSTING 

Under  present  law,  no  substance  that 
Is  found  to  cause  cancer  in  man  or  ani- 
mal is  permitted  in  the  food  supply. 
Thus,  additives  must  be  tested  and  shown 
to  be  noncancer  causing  before  they  are 
approved.  Cancer  screening  tests  have 
been  developed  and  applied  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Test  methodologies  for  mutagenesis 
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and  teratogenesis  are  different  from  can- 
cer tests,  and  the  states  of  the  art  differ 
between  mutagenic  and  teratogenic  test- 
ing. 

Geneticists  developed  practical  meth- 
ods of  detecting  chemical  mutagens  in 
the  1960's.  which  tests  are  feasible  at  a 
reasonable  cost  for  screening  large  num- 
bers of  substances,  such  as  food  addi- 
tives. 

There  are  now  three  well-known 
methods  for  mutagenic  testing. 

These  Include:  the  dominant  lethal 
test;  the  host-mediated  assay;  and  the 
in  vitro  cytogenetic  test.  New  research 
continuously  leads  to  better  test  systems. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  are  now  jointly  under- 
taking an  examination  of  some  85  sub- 
stances knowTi  to  cause  cancer  in  ani- 
mals to  learn  which  ones  also  are  muta- 
genic. 

Testing  for  teratogenesis  also  has  been 
developed,  but  is  less  far  along  than 
mutagenic  test  protocols.  Nevertheless, 
the  state  of  the  art  is  sufficient  for  mass 
screening  now.  and  is  being  refined  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  and  the  FDA. 

FDA  advises  us  that  they  can  now  test 
for  teratogenesis  on  a  feasible,  short 
term. screening  basis,  and  that  they  will 
be  able  to  regulate  on  the  basis  of  such 
tests. 

At  the  present  time,  FDA,  as  part  of 
the  GRAS  list  review,  plans  to  test,  im- 
der  contract,  100  GRAS  chemical  com- 
pounds for  mutagenesis. 

The  FDA  also  is  conducting  tests  in- 
house.  The  Division  of  Toxicology  in  the 
FDA's  Bureau  of  Foods  is  conducting 
tests  to  determine  whether  GRAS  sub- 
stances are  toxic  to  the  fetus  or  embryo 
as  well  as  teratogenic. 

A  three-generation  reproductive  study 
is  underway  in-house  at  FDA.  to  studj" 
both  teratogenesis  and  mutagenesis. 

At  the  National  Center  for  Toxlcologl- 
cal Research,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark  the  FDA 
Is  conducting  dose-response  t*ratogenic 
studies  with  the  herbicide  2,4.6-T,  whirh 
will  serve  as  a  protoco!  for  later  work; 
and  a  mutagenesLs  propram  has  been 
started  under  an  interagency  agreement 
with  the  At-orruc  Energy  ComniLs,<-!on 
using  work  performed  at  the  Oak  Ridge, 
Term..  National  Laboratory. 

All  of  these  activities  Indicate  both 
the  need  and  the  feasibility  for  such 
screening. 

DISCRmONART    AtTTHOaiTT 

An  important  issue  Is  how  to  relate 
animal  tests  to  humans  and  human  con- 
sumption. Teratogenic  and  mutagenic 
te.'^ting  show  that  a  number  of  substances 
ha\e  cau.=:ed  these  reactions  in  aninia;.- 
Subcutaneous  injection  of  salt — sodium 
chloride — an  excess  of  vitamin  A  ad- 
ministered orallj-:  and  zinc,  an  essentia] 
mineral,  when  injected  intravenously, 
have  all  been  found  to  be  teratogenic  in 
animal  test  systems. 

A  straight  prohibition  of  substances 
found  to  be  mutagenic  or  te:atogenlc 
therefore,  may  not  always  be  feaMble  or 
In  the  best  Interests  of  public  health. 
Many  essential  fcxxls  and  nutrients  might 
be  banned  under  such  a  prohibition 


For  this  reason,  this  bill  pro\1des  for 
a  system  of  evaluation  and  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  as  to  whether  it 
Is  better  for  the  public  health  to  allow 
such  substances  into  the  food  supply 
than  not  to. 

NEB)    FOB    TESTING 

■Virtually  everyone  agrees  that  testing 
for  these  reactions  is  necessary. 

The  need  for  such  data  has  long  been 
recognized  as  overdue  by  the  scentific 
community. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  while  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  told  the  American  Society  of 
Toxlcologj-  In  Washington.  DC,  March 
9,  1971: 

For  the  past  several  decades,  we  have  been 
heedlessly  introducing  into  our  environment 
a  multitude  of  chemical,  biological  and  phys- 
ical contaminants  with  very  little  idea  of 
what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves  or  other  life 
forms  with  whom  we  share  this  planet.  . 

We  need  to  know  more--far  more — about 
what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves  and  our 
planet,  and  to  the  fetuses  of  our  unborn 
children,  and  to  the  genetic  heritage  ot  tihose 
chUdren  by  the  pervasive  use  of  the  chemical 
wonders  of  our  age. 

There  are  gross  inadequacies  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  various  agents  in 
producing  cancer  or  congenital  anomalies  or 
mutations.  And  yet.  it  is  well-known  that 
many  chemicals   have  such   properties. 

The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  pollutants 
of  the  environment  which  engage  our  con- 
cern today  have  never  been  eTaluated  in  these 
terms.  Yet.  I  am  Informed  that  recenUy  de- 
veloped techniques  are  avaUable  that  offer 
practical  procedures  for  routinely  testing  for 
the  hazards  of  muUtlons.  cancer  Induction. 
or  fetal  damage.  The  need  for  such  routtne 
testing  Is  clear  r<Tta.!n:v  we  ought  not  to 
wait  for  tragedies  !l>.e  the  thalidomide  in- 
cident of  the  60's  before  responding  to  the 
need.  And  surely  it  would  be  unconscion- 
able— Inconceivable,  in  fact— that  w©  should 
wait  for  time  to  reveal  harmful  mutations 
before  we  try  to  search  out  and  eliminate 
the  chemical  mutagents.  ("Chemicals  and 
the  Future  of  Man,"  Hearings,  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  ReorganleatlcMi 
April  6-7,   1971.  p.  65-68  i 

Dr.  Marvin  S.  Legator,  former  Chief 
Cell  Biology  Branch.  Divx-ilon  of  Tox- 
icology. FDA.  now  at  Brown  University, 
said  in  an  address  iii  1970 : 

In  the  last  30  years  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  o'.  environ- 
mental agents  to  which  vr  are  sj;  eipo»«l- 
food  additives,  pesticides.  a;:ubuOiics  dru^ 
and  indusirla:  chemicals  Many  of  these  bs  - 
logically  acv.ve  a^-ent.^  are  recent  Edition?  to 
our  environment  not  present  20  or  ;V0  vears 
ago;  hence  we  are  besieg-ed  with  chemlra; 
compounds  to  which  we  have  not  t«KX«ne 
adapted  through  the  normal  process  cr 
natural  selection 

In  ti-.e  past  few  yea.'-s  relevant  methodolo- 
eles  have  t>eer.  developed  to  evMuAte  muta- 
«nic  a#re;.t5  m  man-.mais 

.Achievement*  of  scre«nlng  for  niutasrenic 
activity,  and  the  predictive  value  of  muta- 
genicity testing  The  value  of  screening  x>m- 
pounds  for  mutagenic  activity  ha5  be«:. 
dnunatlcal!y  Ulu.'-trated  in  the  last  two  vears 
Without  s^-st^'matic  screening  of  cj.en-J-als 
for  muta^nic  activity,  k:.A  wilt  meth- 
odologies .'Uft  recently  dere'ope^l  th»e  stu- 
dies have  already  played  a  sl^.lScant  role 
in  characterising  the  penetl'-  harards  of 
widely  used  environmental  a^nta  To  draw 
up>on  examples  from  the  re>-earch  group  a: 
FDA  alone,  I  can  list  the  foUowljig: 

1.    Characterisation    of    the   naturally   oc- 
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cxirrlng  mycotoxla,  aflatoxln,  m  a  mutagen  ic 
ag«nt: 

2.  Detennlaatloa  of  the  In  vivo  cytogenetic 
effects  of  cyclohexylamlne.  a  metabolite  of 
cyclamate: 

3.  Characterization  of  the  widely  used  ag- 
ricultural ftinglclde,  Captan.  as  a  mutagenic 
agent: 

4.  Induction  of  dominant  lethal  effects  of 
the  chlorinated    hydrocarbon   DDT 

Legator  concluded: 

It  la  unfortunate  that  In  the  area  of  pub- 
lic health  safety  we  have  only  responded 
after  some  disaster  such  as  the  elUlr  of 
sulfanilamide  catastrophe  In  1935,  or  the 
thalidomide  tragedy  in  the  'ao's.  The  rouUne 
evaluation  of  chemically  Induced  mutations, 
proceeding  in  an  orderly  manner  without 
the  emotional  pressure  of  an  apparent  catas- 
trophe, represents  a  unique  step  forward  In 
the  fleld  of  safety  evaluation  The  continual 
involvement  of  geneticists  in  this  area  and 
In  the  general  area  of  toxicology  should  be 
of  great  benefit  to  manJcind.  ("Chemicals  and 
the  Future  of  Man."  Hearing,  pp    253-256  ) 

James  P.  Crow.  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
medical  geneUcs.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Medical  School,  in  a  report  published 
following  a  1966  conference  on  popula- 
tion hazards  from  induction  of  muta- 
tions by  man-made  chemicals,  recorded 
the  following  conference  summary: 

ThertT  Is  reason  to  fear  that  some  chemicals 
may  constitute  as  important  a  risk  as  Ir- 
radiation, and  poesibly  a  more  serious  one 
Although  knowledge  of  chemical  muta- 
genesis In  man  U  much  less  certain  than 
that  of  radiation,  a  number  of  chemicals- 
some  with  widespread  use — are  known  to 
Induce  genetic  damage  In  some  organisms. 
To  consider  only  radiation  hazards  is  to 
Ignore  what  may  be  the  submerged  part  of 
the  Iceberg  (J  p  Crow:  Chemical  Risk  to 
Future  Generations.  Scientists  and  Citizens 
June-July,  1968.  pp    113-117.) 

In  another  report  Crow  stated: 
The  major  effects  of   increased   mutation 
rates  would  thus  be  leas  obvious  and  spread 
over   many   generations,   and   would   include 
111  defined  abnormalities,  such  as  premature 
•glng,  and  enhanced  susceptlbuity  to  vari- 
ous diseases.   noUbly  leukemU  and   cancer, 
and   alterations   In   sex   ratios.    {Crow.    1968 
Report  of  the  Advisory  Panel  of  Mutagenicity 
HBW.    1968  )    (See  Hearing.   Food   Additives'. 
Senate  Select  Committee  on   Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  Sept    30.    1973.   pp.    1365-66  ) 
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(Hearing.  Food  Additives.  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Hiiman  Needs  Sent 
30,  1972.) 

H.  V.  Mailing,  Biology  Division,  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn.,  National  Laboratory  in 
1970  wrote: 

Are  mutations  mostly  a  problem  for  our 
progeny?  Let  us.  for  example,  consider  the 
present  stage  of  births  In  the  United  Statee 
today.  About  one  out  of  seven  pregnacles 
faUs  to  produce  a  living  child.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  these  spontaneous  abortions 
are  associated  with  chromoaome  abnormal- 
ities. More  than  one  out  of  50  babies  have 
some  other  serious  genetic  abnormality.  Most 
mutations,  induced  or  spontaneous  give  rtse 
to  individuals  with  less  fitness  Furthermore 
cancer  is  common  and  U  a  serlotis  problem 
and  It  Is  likely  that  a  part  of  the  tumors 
arise  from  induction  of  mutations  Back- 
ground radiation  exposure  can  only  account 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  geneUc  damage 
Induced.  " 

Mutation  can  be  induced  both  by  radiation 
and  chemical  compounds,  and  the  greatest 
majority  of  these  mutations  might  be  due 
to  the  latter.  ("Chemicals  and  Future  of 
Man."  Hearing,  pp.  357-266  ) 
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Samuel  Epstein,  MD.  Swetland  pro- 
fessor of  environmental  health  and  hu- 
man ecology.  Case  Western  Reserve  Med- 
dlcal  School,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  September  20.  1972: 

Carcinogenicity,  mutagenicity  and  terato- 
genicity are  unique  and  Irreversible  mani- 
festations of  chronic  toxicity.  No  valid  data 
exist  indicating  the  existence  of  threshold 
levels  for  mutagens  of  teratogens  as  indeed 
for  carcinogens 

In  spite  of  repeated  recommendations  of 
expert  advisory  groups — Genetic  study  sec- 
tion of  the  NTH.  Crow  Report.  1968:  Report 
of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Mutagenicity  HEW 
1969;  Report  on  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences  Task  Force 
1970.  Report  of  the  FDA  Advisory  Committee 
on  Protocols  for  Safety  Evaluation  1970— 
that  mutagenicity  testing  with  currently 
avauable  and  pracUcal  methods  be  made 
mandatory  or  otherwise  Introduced  into  the 
standard  armamentarium  of  toxicity  testing 
protocols  for  mutagenicity  testing  have  still 
not  yet  been  promulgated  in  the  Federal 
Keguter.  nor  even  have  guidelines  for  such 
testing    yet    been    published    by    the    FDA 


It  is  Clear  that  the  scientific  commu- 
nity has  been  concerned  about  the  long- 
range  effects  of  mutagenic  and  terato- 
genic substances  for  many  years,  and 
that  governmental  action  to  prevent  such 
substances  from  endangering  the  public 
health  is  long  overdue.  This  bill  will  cor- 
rect that  serious  gap  in  governmental 
regulation  regarding  food  additives  that 
may  be  found  to  cause  these  deleterious 
and  hazardous  effects  on  the  future  of 
mankind. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Medical 
Tribune  of  July  25.  1937  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Medical  Tribune.  July  26.  1973) 
Food  AoDrnvxa  Asx  Lxnkxd  to  Child 
BiHAVTOa  Probi^ms 
New    To«k— Behavioral    disturbances    in 
chUdren   are   probably   the   most    Important 
and  most  dramatic  of  aU  the  adverse  reac- 
tions attributable  to  food  additives,  a  team 
of  San  Francisco  Investigators  reported  here 
The  clinical  pattern  Is  chiefly  that  of  hy- 
perkinesia, which  Interferes  with  the  child  s 
attention  span  and  is  reflected  in  complete 
disruption  at  home  and  at  school    Dr    Ben 
Pelngold.  of  the  Kaiser  FoundaUon  Hospltal- 
Permanente  Medical  Group,  told  the  Section 
on  Allergy  at  the  American  Medical  AsaocU- 
Uon   Convention    Their   Impaired   attention 
span,  he  added,  leads  to  learning  difficulties 
despite  a  normal  or  high  I  Q. 

These  chUdren.  ne  said,  are  'baffling"  pe- 
diatricians. pedUtrlc  neurologlste.  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  and  educators  in  the 
field  of  hyperkinesia  and  learning  difficulty 
Many  of  them,  he  noted,  are  being  treated 
with  either  methylphenldate  or  ampheta- 
mines. 

"In  our  experience."  Dr.  FpLngold  reported 
"we  have  successfully  treated  some  of  these 
ChUdren  with  the  sallcylate-free  diet  which 
eliminates  80  per  cent  of  the  food  additives 
Including   the   artificial  flavors  and   colors  " 

He  cited  the  case  of  a  seven -year -old  boy 
with  a  history  of  hyperkinesia  of  several 
ytmi%-  duration.  No  therapy  was  successful 
he  said,  untu  the  chUd  was  put  on  a  sallc- 
ylate-free diet.  After  a  few  weeks  the  child 
became  well  adjusted  both  at  home  and  at 
school 


Infractions  of  the  diet,  he  emphaslzwd 
led  almost  Immediately  to  a  recurrence  of 
the  hyperklneuc  behavior  patterns 

"In  view  of  our  ability  to  relate  this  be- 
havioral disturbance  In  children  to  food  ad- 
ditives by  •turning  on'  and  -turning  off'  these 
adverse  clinical  responses."  said  Dr.  Felngold 
"we  raise  the  following  question:  'la  It  pos- 
sible to  attribute  the  Increase  In  hyperki- 
nesia and  learning  difficulty  .  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  these  chemicals  in 
our  foodstuffs?'  " 

He  cited  a  California  study  estimating 
that  in  the  past  10  to  12  years  the  incidence 
of  hyperkinesia  and  learning  difficulties  rose 
from  2  per  cent  to  an  average  of  20  to  26 
per  cent  and.  in  some  cases.  40  per  cent  of 
the  entire  school  population  These  figures 
he  Mid.  have  no  relationship  to  socioeco- 
nomic background. 

fof  *th°f  T**  '"'■"'*'■  ""*'  *  K^^P^^  projected 
for  the  Uicrease  in  dollar  value  for  the 
production  of  artificial  flavors  and  of  soft 
drinks  paraUels  a  graph  for  the  Increased 
incidence  of  hyperkinesia  and  learning  dU- 
ncultles  among  schoolchUdren  In  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  past  10  years. 

He  described  an  average  child's  break- 
fast as  foUows:  A  cereal  "loaded  with  non- 
essential fiavors  and  colors  added  to  entice 
the  chUd.  A  beverage,  either  chocolate  or 
otner  drinks,  most  of  which  are  rich  with 
many  artificial  fiavors  and  colors.  Pancakes 
made  from  a  mix.  frozen  waffles  dyed  with 
tartrazlne.   or  frozen   French   toast. 

AT    SCHOOL    l€Oa«    or   SAMX 

"Then  the  conscientious  and  concerned 
mother"  gives  the  child  vitamins,  usually 
chewable.  which  are  also  loaded  with  addl- 

K.!!'  "^°  ""^  '***  Ironical  sltuaUon.  the 
ChUd  Is  given  a  dose  of  methylphenldate  or 
amphetamine  before  he  Is  off  to  school" 
At  school,  where  "the  same  ritual  Is  con- 
tinued at  lunch."  the  chUd  receives  hot  dogs 
luncheon  meats.  Ice  cream,  and  various  bev^ 
erages,  "is  It  any  wonder  that  our  children 
are  Jumping  and  falling  to  learn?"  he  asked 

He  acknowledged  that  elimination  of  only 
the  food  additives  Is  not  always  successful 
ta  some  cases.  especlaUy  when  an  allergic 
constitution  U  suggested,  he  said.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  institute  a  dual  program:  (i)  con- 
trol of  the  aUergy  through  environmental 
control  and  food  restrictions  and  (2)  the  sal- 
lcylate-free diet 

He  emphasised  the  following  note-worthy 
features  of  the  clinical  pattern:  the  behav- 
toral  disturbance  occurs  almost  excluslvrtv 
to  boys,  usually  only  one  chUd  in  a  family 
la  affected:  most  of  the  children  but  not  all 
hAve  a  history  of  an  allergic  diathesis:  the 
children  usually  have  a  normal  or  hUh  IQ 
and  a  diet  diary  wUl  reveal  the  Ingeltlon  of 
rather  large  quantities  of  food  additives 

There  is  no  explanation,  said  Dr.  FeUigold 
for  the  observation  that  the  behavioral  dis- 
turbance occurs  mosUy  in  boys  and  usually 
m  only  one  child  In  a  family.  These  facts 
could  serve  as  a  clue,  he  remarked,  for  an 
^MrtMr     J*    L"^    *''•    differences    between 

Uon  and  those  who  do  not.  "At  present  how- 
ever we  really  do  not  know."  he  said 

Dr.  Felngold  raised  stUl  another  quesUon 
Do  the  additives  ingested  by  the  mother  dur- 
ing pregnancy  affect  the  unborn  child?"  He 
replied  to  thU  question  by  saying  that  like 
c^^.-  7°*^  •ddltlves  are  1^  molecula^ 
chemicals  which  can  cross  the  placental  bar- 
^!,„t  ,  ^*?  '  P»>a"n*<:ologlcal  and  develop- 
mental  infiuence  on  the  unborn  child  " 

It  is  therefore  conceivable,  he  jald.  "that 
the  increased  consumption  of  food  additives 
by  pregnant  women   is  an  Important  factor 

K.^l"^^^  untoward  reactions  in  the  fetus. 
which  later  in  life  are  manifested  as  hyper- 
klnesls  and  learning  difficulties  '• 

Coauthors  were  Drs.  Donald  P  German 
Alice  Friedman.  Richard  Braham.  and  Ella- 
mae  Simmons. 
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ExHiBrr  1 
Pood  Asorrirxs  Stttdixd 
Washington.  DC— A  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity study  In  coUaboraUon  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shows  that  some  chemi- 
cal compounds  used  to  preserve  beverages 
and  canned  and  frozen  foods  are  found  to 
bo  harmful  to  human  cells. 

The  laboratory  study  showed  that  some 
food  additives  most  commonly  used  to  pre- 
vent food  spoilage  caused  by  bacteria  and 
ofher  microbes  capable  of  producing  disease, 
act  Just  as  strongly  against  human  and  ani- 
mal cells  as  they  do  against  bacteria. 

In  tissue  culture  studies  the  additives  were 
shown  to  Inhibit  ceU  growth,  to  alter  the 
shape  of  certain  cells,  and  In  some  cases  to 
destroy  them.  The  chemicals  did  not  selec- 
tively act  only  against  the  bacteria  but  also 
were  antlcell  agents. 

"Further  study  Is  necessary,  "  said  Dr.  T. 
Sreevalsan.  associate  professor  of  microbiol- 
ogy at  Georgetown  University,  "but  present 
evidence  would  urge  caution  In  eating  large 
quantities  of  food  containing  such  additives 
There  may  be  a  mechanism  whereby  the 
stomach  tissue  In  a  whole  organism  is  able 
to  detoxify  the  compounds  In  humans  but 
even  in  that  case.  Ingesting  too  much  might 
overload  the  mechanism  and  still  pose  a 
danger. 

"Most  antibacterial  food  additives  are  fat- 
ty acids  that  have  not  exhibited  any  gross 
animal  or  human  toxicity  at  the  concentra- 
tions at  which   they  are  currently  used. 

"Since  these  compounds,  as  well  as  nitrite. 
Inhibit  all  human  cells  tested  In  this  study 
at  least  as  effectively  as  they  Inhibit  bacteria. 
the  large  consumption  of  food  containing 
such  compounds  may  potentially  interfere 
with  the  fxmctlon  of  some  human  cells." 

Similar  considerations,  he  added,  apply 
to  extensively  used  drugs  that  are  IlpophUlc 
(fatty)  acids  such  as  salicylates,  e.g..  aspirin 
He  noted  the  recent  studies  were  done  in 
tissue  cultures  and  did  not  Involve  whole 
tissues  or  animals. 

In  the  OU  study,  human  liver  and  Intes- 
tinal cells  as  well  as  chicken  embryo  cells 
were  grown  In  tissue  cultures  In  the  labora- 
tory. Pood  additives  (lipophilic  compounds 
and  nitrite)  were  added  to  the  cells.  The 
effects  of  the  compounds  on  the  cells  showed 
the  following  results: 

Certain  concentrations  of  these  compounds 
Inhibited  cell  growth  while  higher  concen- 
trations killed  them. 

Some  of  the  compounds  also  Induced  a 
Jagged  cell  shape  In  a  number  of  cell  lines 
Oolnvestlgators  with  Dr.  Sreevalsan  were 
Mr.  E.  Glnsburg  and  Mrs  D.  Salomon,  re- 
search assistants.  Department  of  Microbi- 
ology. GU  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentis- 
try: and  Dr.  E  Preese.  Laboratory  of  Molec- 
ular Biology,  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Stroke.  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

The  research  was  reported  in  a  paper 
titled.  "Growth  Inhibition  and  Morphologi- 
cal Changes  Caused  by  Lipophilic  Acids  in 
Mammalian  Cells."  In  the  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  Aug.  1973 
The  work  was  supported  by  a  contract 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke.  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 


By  Mr.  HART   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Macnuson,  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr. 

Eastland)  : 
S.  2846.  A  bill  to  protect  the  flow  of 
Interstate  commerce  from  unreasonable 
damage  to  en Wron mental  health  by  as- 
suring an  adequate  supply  of  chlorine 
and  other  chemicals  and  substances 
which  are  necessary  for  safe  drinking 
water  and  for  waste  water  treatment. 


Referred    to   the   Committee   on   Com- 
merce, by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce the  Emergency  Chlorine  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin  » .  the  Senator  from  Florida  i  Mr. 
Chiles),  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland  I. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1973. 
reported  from  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  22  of 
this  year,  is  still  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  While  the  purpose  of 
that  bill  is  to  establish  a  program  within 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
regulate  drinking  water,  and  is  of  prime 
importance,  the  chlorine  shortage  being 
faced  by  many  municipalities  which 
treat  drinking  water  raises  the  possibil- 
ity of  health  hazard  of  mammoth  pro- 
portions. 

Chlorine  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
water  supply  safety   and   water   waste 
treatment.    While    chlorine    for    pubhc 
health  sanitation  purposes  demands  only 
approximately  5  to  7  percent  of  the  chlo- 
rine market,  several  municipalities  have 
been   unable  to  obtain  chlorine  supply 
contracts  for  1974.  for  example  in  the 
States  of  Florida.  Colorado,  and  Califor- 
nia. Some  cities  have  already  been  re- 
quired to  pump  nontreated  sewage  into 
lakes  and  rivers  due  to  the  lack  of  chlo- 
rine  for    waste    water   treatment;    and 
other  cities  have  been  down  to  a  few 
hours  supply  of  chlorine  for  the  treat- 
ment of  drinking  water  or  waste  water, 
including  Detroit,  Denver,  and  New  York 
City.  Increasing  industrial  demands  for 
chlorine,  lack  of  expansion  of  production 
facilities,  and  the  high  energy  require- 
ments of  processing  chlorine  contribute 
to  the  chlorine  shortage.  The  shortage 
would  be  most  detrimental  to  our  cities. 
The  bill  we  introduce  tcxlay  requires 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary'  of  Commerce,  to  promul- 
gate regulations  establishing  a  manda- 
tory allocation  system  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  chlorine  used  in  the  treatment 
of  drinking  water  and  waste  water.  Dis- 
cretionary authority  to  allocate  other  es- 
sential chemicals  and  substances  neces- 
sary for  water  treatment  is  also  given  to 
the     Administrator.      The     allocations 
should  give  priority  dispersal  of  chlorine 
to  municipalities  and  water  treatment 
facilities.  If  voluntarj-  compliance  with 
the  regulations  under  this  act  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  issue  orders  to  force  compliance  Vio- 
lators of  the  regulations  or  of  compliance 
orders  would  be  subject  to  a  criminal 
penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day  and  up 
to  1  year  imprisonment,  or  a  civil  penalty 
of  up  to  $5,000  per  day  of  violation. 

Government  persoonrf  and  chlorine 
producers  predict  that  the  chlorine 
shortage  will  be  at  its  worst  during  the 
summer  of  1974,  and  that  producUon 
should  increase  sufficiently  to  meet  de- 
mands thereafter;  therefore  the  emer- 
gency chlorine  allocation  authority 
granted  under  this  bill  will  terminate  on 
June  30,  1975.  To  avoid  risking  a  maJcH- 


health  hazard,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
Emergency  Chlorine  Allocation  Act  of 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  nature  of  the  emer- 
gency requires  that  the  Congress  take 
swift  action.  If  we  do  not.  there  Is  a 
likely  possibility  that  municipalities  will 
have  insufBcient  chlorine  to  treat  drink- 
ing water  early  next  spring  Therefore, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  legisiauve  proc- 
ess move  quickly.  It  is  my  intention  to 
hold  hetirings  on  this  legislation  very 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Hopefully  the  committee  will  approve  the 
legislation  soon  thereafter.  The  Coigress 
has  demonstrated  that  it  can  act  quickly 
when  confronted  with  the  energy  emer- 
gency. Hopefully  the  Congress  will  move 
as  quickly  in  dealing  with  this  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
S.  2846 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a^s  the  "Emergency  Chlorine 
Allocation  Act  of   1973  ". 

riNDrNCS    AND    POLICT 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 

( 1 )  there  Is  a  national  shortage  of  chlorine 
for  safe  drinking  water  And  waste  water 
treatment  purposes; 

(2)  this  shortage  has  resulted  In  an  un- 
certainty In  the  piocurement  of  chlorine  by 
municipalities  and  other  persons: 

(3)  many  municipalities  may  be  forced 
to  terminate  chlorlnatlon  due  to  this  short- 
age: and 

(4)  the  termination  of  such  chlorlnatlon 
presents  a  real  and  substantial  threat  to 
the  public  health. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
quire priority  dispersal  of  chlorine  for  the 
treatment  of  safe  drinking  water  and  waste 
water  and  to  encourage  priority  dispersal 
of  other  chemicals  and  substances  neces- 
sary for  the  treatment  of  safe  drinking  water 
and  waste  water. 

DU'IN  I'riONB 

S»c.  102.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(2)  "Municipality""  means  a  city,  town 
borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or  other" 
public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to  State 
law  and  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  public  or  to  an  Indtan  tribe 
or  an  authorized  Indian  tribe  organization. 

(3»  "Person"  includes  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  munlclp&iltv.  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  association,  private  or  pub- 
lic  nonprofit   Institution,   or   an   Individual. 

(4)  "Chemicals"  and  "substances""  means 
activated  carbon,  lime,  ammonia,  soda  ash, 
or  any  other  chemical  or  subsUnee  used  In 
the  treatment  of  drinking  water  or  waste 
water. 

(5)  "Protect  the  public  health  and  en- 
vironment" means  to  protect  against  any 
unreasonable  threat  to  human  health  or  the 
environment  resulting  from  the  use  or 
distribution  of  chlorine,  chemicals,  or  sub- 
stances. 

(8)  ■•  Waste  water""  means  any  discharge 
from  municipal,  industrial  or  other  sources 
into  the  natural  waters  of  the  United  States. 
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(7)  "State"  meaiu  &ny  8t«t«.  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  oX  Puerto 
aico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam.  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

AIXOCATION    or    CaiOBINX    AND    oTim 
CBKMICAL5     AND     S17S8TANCXS 

S«c.  103.  (a)  Within  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, shall  promulgate  regulations  proTld- 
Ing  for  mandatory  allocation  of  chlorine  from 
the  processing  of  chlorine  to  Its  Hnal  uae  In 
amounts  specified  Ln  such  regulations  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  environment.  If  necessary,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions providing  for  mandatory  allocation  of 
other  chemicals  and  substances  used  In  the 
treatment  of  drinking  water  or  waste  water 
The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  regula- 
ttona  for  the  allocation  of  other  chemicals 
and  substance*  only  after  he  Investigates  the 
situation  and  determines  that  such  chemi- 
cals or  substances  are  In  short  supply  and 
allocation  of  such  chemicals  or  substances 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
environment. 

(b)  Any  allocation  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  all  chlorine,  chemicals  or  sub- 
stances proce^^ed  in  the  United  States  or  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  at  any  time. 

I  c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  that 
any  person  does  not  comply  with  any  regu- 
lation or  priority  established  under  this  Act. 
he  Is  authorized  to  Issue  an  order  enforcing 
ccttnpUance.  Any  order  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  Issued  only  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

AIXOCATION       PmOCXBtTRX       AKO      STANOAaoe 

8«c.  104.  (a)  The  regulations  and  alloca- 
tions under  section  108  shall  be  promulgated 
pur8\iant  to  section  553  of  TtUe  5,  United 
State*  code,  except  as  provided  In  section 
105. 

lb)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  to  hold 
hearings,  to  receive  evidence,  to  iKlmlnlster 
oaths  to  witnesses  appearing  before  him.  to 
gather  Information  from,  to  require  reports 
from,  and  to  Inspect  records^nd  physical  fa- 
culties during  reasonable  Uours  of  any  proc- 
eeeor,  distributor,  importer  repackager  or 
other  provider  of  chlorine,  or  other  chemical 
substance  which  may  be  allocated  under 
sectloa  103. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  Is  authorised 
to  Issue  regxilatlons.  pursuant  to  section 
103.  for  performance  under  existing  con- 
tracts for  the  processing,  distributing,  re- 
packaging or  providing  of  chlorine  or  other 
chemical  substance.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  designed  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
environment 

(3)  Allocations,  regulations,  or  perform- 
ances under  existing  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 103  shall  be  equitably  distributed  to  the 
extent  fKisalble  amou^  all  processors,  dis- 
tributors, repackagers,,  other  providers,  or 
Importers  of  chlorine  «r  other  rh«m)>-iti  or 
substance 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Office  of  Preparedness  of  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  determine  the 
quantities  and  proper  allocation  of  chlorine 
or  chemicals  or  substances  under  section  103. 

IMMINKICT    HAZAkO 

Sec.  lOfi.  (a)  An  imminent  hazard  shall  be 
considered  to  exist  when  the  evidence  Is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  shortages  of  chlorine, 
chemicals,  or  substances  for  treating  drink- 
ing water  or  waste  water  wlU  result  in  any 
unreasonable  threat  to  human  health  or  the 
enrlponment  prior  to  the  completion  of  an 
admrnistraUve  tytmi^ng  or  other  formal  pro- 
ceeding held  poraxiant  to  this  Act. 

( b)   If  the  Administrator  has  reason  to  be- 
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Ueve  that  an  imminent  hazard  exists  he  may 
petition  an  appropriate  district  coxirt  of  the 
United  States,  or  he  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  do  so,  to  im|vn«^i  allocations 
as  Is  authorized  under  section  103  of  this 
Act.  The  Administrator  shall  simultaneously, 
if  he  has  not  done  so.  propose  any  regvilatlon 
which  may  be  warranted  under  section  103 
or  104  of  this  Act. 

KX8PONSIBIUTT    rOI    SIXOCATIOM    PBOOaAM 

S«c.  106.  within  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act.  the  AdmlnUtrator,  in  con- 
sultaUon  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
shall  promiilgate  regulations  delineating 
which  functions  under  this  Act  shall  be  per- 
formed by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Office  of  Preparedness  of  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  or  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Skc.  107.  The  Administrator  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress,  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  report  reviewing  by  state  (1)  the 
number  of  drinking  water  and  waste  water 
treatment  facilities  with  projections  for  1974 
and  1976  on  the  minimum  amount  of  chlo- 
rine and  other  chemicals  and  rubstancee 
needed  by  type  of  use  to  preserve  the  public 
health  and  (2)  the  number  and  capacity 
of  ctUorlne  processors,  distributors,  import- 
ers, repackagers  and  other  providers. 

KNTOaCKMKXT 

CrUnlnal  Penalty 
SBC.  108.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  violates 
any  regulation  under  this  Act  or  willfully 
falls  to  comply  with  any  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  103(c)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  day  of  violation 
or  failure  to  comply  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

ClvU  Penalties 

(b)(1)  Whoever  violates  any  regulation  or 
falls  to  comply  with  any  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  cini 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $£.000  for  each 
day  of  violation  or  failure  to  comply. 

<a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  bellevee 
that  any  person  engages  in  or  has  reason  to 
believe  will  engage  in  any  act  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator believes  constitutes  a  violation 
of  any  order  or  regulation  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  he  Is  authorized  to  petition  the 
United  States  district  court  having  juris- 
diction to  issue  an  injunction  or  temporary 
restraining  order  to  enforce  the  provision  of 
such  order  or  regtUatlon. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
Stales  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  violations 
under  this  Act. 

cmzzN  civu,  AcnoNs 

Sec.  109(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  ma^com- 
mence  a  civil  action  for  Injunctive  rtllef  on 
his  own  behalf,  whenever  such  action  con- 
stitutes a  case  or  controversy — 

(1)  against  any  person  (including  the 
United  States  or  any  other  governmental  in- 
strumentality or  agency  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Consututlon)  alleged  to  be  In  violation  of 
any  regulation  or  order  promulgated  under 
section  103  of  this  Act.  or 

(2i  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  Is  not  discretionary  with  the  Admin- 
istrator. Any  action  brought  against  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
brought  In  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  sulU  brought  under  thU  section,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy  or 
the  citizenship  of  the  parties. 

(b)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced 


(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  16  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  to  any  alleged  violator  of 
the  regulation  at  order,  or 

(B)  If  the  Administrator  or  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  commenced  and  Is  diligently  pros- 
ecuting a  civil  action  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  require  compliance  with  the 
regulation  or  order:  Provided.  That  any  per- 
son may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right  In 
any  such  actions: 

(3)  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  section 
prior  to  15  days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given 
notice  of  such  action  to  the  Administrator. 
Notice  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  in 
such  manner  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  If 
not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

(d)  The  court.  In  Issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of  liti- 
gation (Including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever 
the  court  determines  such  an  award  Is 
appropriate. 

(e)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  other  statute  or 
at  common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
regulation  or  order  or  to  seek  a.iy  other 
relief. 

(f)  When  any  actions  brought  under  this 
section  Involving  the  same  defendant  and 
the  same  Issues  of  violations  are  pending  in 
two  or  more  Jurisdictions,  such  pending  pro- 
ceedings, upon  application  of  the  defendant 
reasonably  made  to  the  court  of  one  such 
Jurisdiction,  may.  If  the  court  In  Its  discre- 
tion so  decides,  be  consolidated  for  trial  by 
order  of  such  court,  and  tried  In  (1)  any 
district  selected  by  the  defendant  where  one 
of  such  proceedings  is  pending;  or  (2)  a 
district  agreed  upon  by  stipulation  between 
the  parties  If  no  order  for  consolidation  Is 
so  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  de- 
fendant may  apply  to  the  court  of  one  such 
Jurisdiction,  and  such  court  (after  giving 
all  parties  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  be  heard )  may  by  order,  unless  good  cause 
to  the  contrary  is  shown,  specify  a  district 
of  reasonable  proximity  to  the  applicants 
principal  place  of  business.  In  which  all  such 
pending  proceedings  shall  be  consolidated 
for  trUl  and  tried.  Such  order  of  consolida- 
tion shall  not  apply  so  as  to  require  the  re- 
moval of  any  case  the  date  for  trial  of  which 
has  been  fixed.  The  court  granting  such 
order  shall  give  prompt  notification  thereof 
to  the  other  courts  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  cases  covered  thereby. 

Ssc  110  (a)  Except  as  speclflcaUy  provided 
In  this  section,  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  subject  to 
this  Act  any  Immunity  from  clvU  or  criminal 
liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws, 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  means — 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  mtxiopolies  ■.  approved  July  2 
1890  (15  UBC.  1  et  seq),  as  amended: 

(3)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes"  ap- 
proved October  15.  1914  (18U5C.  laetseq.). 
as  amended: 

(3)  the  Federal  Trade  C^ommlsslon  Act  (15 
UB.C.  41  et  seq.).  as  amended: 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entlUed 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  27,  1894  (16  U-S.C. 
8  and  9) .  as  amended;  and 

(6)  the  Act  of  June  19,  193fl.  chapter  593 
(16  XJS.C.  13,   13a,   13b.  and  31a). 
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(c)(1)  To  achVeve  the  purposes  of  tills 
Act.  the  Adminlstrtitor  aliuil  establish  such 
advisory  committees  as  he  determines  are 
necessary.  Any  such  advisory  committees 
shall  bs  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  at  1973  (6  UjB.C. 
App.  I) ,  whether  or  not  such  Act  or  any  of  its 
provisions  expires  or  terminates  during  the 
term  of  this  Act  or  of  such  committees,  and 
In  all  cases  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  meetings  of  such  committees 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

(3)  Any  such  committee  shall  consist  of 
members,  appointed  by  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  represent  the  following  Interests: 
the  chlorine  or  other  chemicals  and  sub- 
stances Industry,  including  but  not  limited 
to  processors,  distributors,  Importers,  repack- 
agers  and  other  providers. 

The  Attoruey  Oeneral  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  have  adequate  ad- 
vance notice  of  any  meeting  of  such  com- 
mittees and  may  have  an  official  representa- 
tive attend  and  participate  m  any  such 
meeting. 

(8)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  all  advisory  committee 
meetings,  and  shall  be  taken  and  deposited, 
together  with  any  agreement  reeultLog  there- 
from, with  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Such  transcript  and 
agreement  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection  and  copying,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  652  (b)  (1)  and  (b)  (3)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  shall  promul- 
gate, by  rule,  standards  and  procedures  by 
which  persons  engaged  In  the  business  of 
processing,  distributing.  Importing  or  repack- 
aging of  chlorine  or  other  chemical  or  sub- 
stance allocated  under  section  103  may  de- 
velop and  Implement  voluntary  agreements 
and  plans  of  action  to  carry  out  such  agree- 
ments which  the  Administrator  determines 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objectives. 

(e)  The  standards  and  procedures  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  553  of  Title  5.  United  States 
Code.  They  shall  provide,  among  other  things, 
that — 

(1)  Such  agreements  and  plans  of  action 
shall  be  developed  by  meetings  of  conunlt- 
tees,  councils,  or  other  groups  which  In- 
clude representatives  of  the  public,  of  Inter- 
ested segments  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
and  of  Industrial,  municipal  and  private 
consumers,  and  shall  in  all  cases  be  chaired 
by  a  regular   fulltlme  Federal   employee: 

(2)  Meetings  held  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  a  plan  of  action  under  this 
subsection  shall  permit  attendance  by  Inter- 
ested persons  and  shall  be  preceded  by  timely 
and  adequate  notice  with  Identification  of 
the  agenda  of  such  meeting  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
to  the  public  in  the  affected  community: 

(3)  Interested  persons  shall  be  afforded  an 
opi>ortunlty  to  present,  In  writing  and  oral- 
ly, data,  rtews  and  arguments  at  such  meet- 
ings; 

(4)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  any  meeting,  confer- 
ence or  communication  held  to  develop.  Im- 
plement or  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
or  a  plan  of  action  under  this  subsection  and 
shall  be  taken  and  deposited,  together  with 
any  agreement  resulting  therefrom,  with  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Such  transcript  and  agreement 
shall  be  avsdlable  for  public  insF>ectlon  and 
copying,  subject  to  provisions  of  section  552 
(b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(f)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
exempt  types  or  classes  of  meetings,  confer- 
ences or  communications  from  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)(3)  and  (e)(4)  pro- 
vided such   meetings,  conferences,  or  com- 


munications are  ministerial  In  naiui-f^  and 
are  for  the  sol©  purpose  of  Implemer-ting  or 
carrying  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  authorized  pursxiant  to  this  sec- 
Oon.  Such  ministerial  meeting,  conference 
or  communication  may  take  place  In  accord- 
ance with  such  reqtUrements  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  prescribe  by  rule. 
Such  persons  participating  In  such  meeting, 
conference  or  communication  shall  cause  a 
record  to  be  made  specifying  the  date  such 
meeting,  conference,  or  communication  took 
place  and  the  ^ivnoaa  involved,  and  sum- 
marizing the  subject  matter  discussed.  Such 
record  shall  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Attorney  General,  where 
It  shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying. 

(g)(1)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  participate 
from  the  beginning  In  the  development,  im- 
plementation and  carrying  out  of  voluntary 
agreements  and  plans  of  action  authorized 
under  this  section.  Each  may  propose  any 
alternative  which  would  avoid  or  overcome, 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  possible 
anticompetitive  effects  whUe  achieving  sub- 
sttmtlally  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each 
shall  have  the  right  to  review,  amend, 
modify,  disapprove,  or  prospectively  revoke, 
on  its  own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of 
any  Interested  person,  any  plan  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement  at  any  time,  11  revoked, 
thereby  withdraw  prospectively  the  immunity 
conferred  by  subsection   (i)    of  this  section. 

(2)  Any  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  submitted  In  writing  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
20  days  before  being  Implemented,  where  It 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying. 

(h)(1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Ttade  Commission  shall .  monitor  the 
development.  Implementation  and  carrying 
out  of  plans  of  action  and  voluntary  agree- 
ments authorized  under  this  section  to 
assure  the  protection  and  fostering  of  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  anticom- 
petitive practices  and  effects, 

(2)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  promulgate  Joint 
regulations  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
necessary  and  appropriate  documents,  min- 
utes, transcripts  and  other  records  related  to 
the  development,  implementation  or  carry- 
ing out  of  plans  of  action  or  voluntary  agree- 
ments authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  Persons  developing,  implementing  or 
carrying  out  plans  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreements  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  maintain  those  records  required  by  such 
Jomt  regulations  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have 
access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  such  records 
at  reasonable  times  and  u|>on  reasonable 
notice. 

(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  each  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regvilatlons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  re^>on- 
sibllltles  under  this  Act.  They  may  both 
utilize  for  such  purposes  and  for  purposes  of 
enforcement,  any  and  ail  pwwers  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  both,  by  any  other 
provision  of  law,  Including  the  antitrust 
laws;  and  wherever  such  provision  of  law 
refers  to  "the  purposes  of  this  Act"  or  like 
terms,  the  reference  shall  be  understood  to 
be  this  Act 

(1)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  deferise 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
the  antitrust  laws  In  respect  of  actions  taken 
In  good  faith  to  develop  and  implement  a 
voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action  to 
carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  by  persons 
engaged  in  the  bvisiness  of  processing;  dis- 
tributing. Importing  or  repackaging  of 
chlorine  or  other  chemical  or  substance  allo- 
cated under  section  103  that — 


( 1 )  Such  action 

(A)  authorized  and  approved  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and 

(B)  undertaken  and  carried  out  solely  to 
achieve  the  ptirpoees  of  this  section  and  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  section,  and  the  rules  promulgated 
hereunder;  and 

(2)  Such  persons  fully  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 

(J)  No  pro\-lsion  of  this  .^ct  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  Immunity  for,  nor  as 
limiting  or  in  any  way  affecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  lepa! 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  aicts 
or  practices  which  occurred;  (1)  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  (2)  outside  the 
sco|>e  and  purpose  or  not  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act  and 
this  section,  or  (3)  subsequent  to  Its  ex- 
piration or  repeal. 

(k)  The  provisions  of  section  708  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  authorized  to 
be  taken  under  this  Act. 

(1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  each  submit 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President,  at  least 
once  every  six  months,  a  rep)ort  on  the  tm- 
I>act  on  competition  and  on  small  business 
of  actions  authorized  by  this  section. 

TZRMTN&TIOM    DATS 

SBC.  111.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  June  30,  1976. 

APPBOPRIATTONS 

Sbc.  112  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  vp- 
proprlated  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
Sn.Tfi 

s. isse 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wiujams,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  TArr)  was  added 
as  a  (josponsor  of  S.  1326.  the  Hemo- 
philia Act  of  1973. 

S.  I486 

As  the  request  of  Mr.  Inocye,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1486,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretarj-  of  Commerce  to 
engage  in  certain  export  expansion  ac- 
tivities, and  for  relate(d  purposes. 

S.  2690 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Muskie.  the 
Senators  from  Utah  (Mr  Moss-.  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young).  Conriecucut  'Mr. 
RiBicorrj.  Florida  'Mr  Chiles '.  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  AbourezK'.  Massaci;usetts 
-Mr  Brooke  ' ,  South  Carolina  ■  Mr  Hol- 
LiNGS'.  Mi.'^souri  iMr  Eagleton  .  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Hart>.  nimois  Mr  Steven- 
son), Rhode  Island  Mr  Pell-  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HtJMPHRKYi,  Wyoming  Mr. 
McGee),  Vermont  Mr  St^jtord', 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Ken.nedy  ' .  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WILLIAMS'  West  Virgiiua  Mr. 
Randolph*.  South  Dakota  iMr  Mc- 
GovERNi,  Minnesota  'Mr  Mont)ai.e', 
Neva(ja  'Mr  Bible',  and  New  .Mexico 
'Mr.  DoMEMci '  were  added  as  ca^pon- 
sors  to  S  2690.  to  amend  title  X\'in  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  tc^  liberalize  the 
conditions  under  which  !X)sthospital 
home  health  services  may  be  provided 
under  part  A  thereof,  and  home  health 
ser\-lces  may  be  provided  under  part  B 
thereof. 

s    t«ei 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chuhch,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie  i,  Utah 
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(Mr.  Moss) .  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young i . 
Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr>.  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  ,  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Abouh- 
«ZK).  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brook*  >. 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holuncs),  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eacleton).  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hakt),  Illinois  iMr.  Stevenson  i.  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell>,  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtJMPHSEY).  Wyoming  (Mr.  McObk). 
Vermont  (Mr.  STArroRoi,  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wil- 
liams >,  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph) 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern^,  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondauj),  and  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  '  were  added  as  cosponsors  to  S. 
2695.  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of  grants 
to  assist  in  the  esUblishment  and  Initial 
operation  of  agencies  which  will  provide 
home  health  services. 

8.    2747 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2747.  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  providing  for  an  increase  in 
minimum  wage  rates. 

S.     2789 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  ( Mr.  Mansfield  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr' 
Montoyai  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2789.  the  Vietnam  veterans  QI  bill. 


NOTICE  OP  CATTLE  FEEDING 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President."  last  week 
I  met  with  a  delegation  of  cattle  feeders 
from  Sioux  County.  Iowa.  They  had  come 
here  to  tell  a  story  that  needs  telling, 
and  when  they  had  flnished,  it  was  clear 
that  those  who  minimize  the  possibility 
of  more — and  worse — fluctuations  in 
meat  prices  are  living  In  a  world  of 
fiction. 

A  survey  last  Augiist  indicated  that 
there  had  been  an  80  percent  increase  in 
net  worth  of  cattle  feedlot  operations 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  west- 
em  Iowa.  Two  months  later,  a  similar 
survey  of  the  same  operations  showed 
a  120  percent  decline  from  the  August 
level.  In  other  words,  2  bad  months  have 
completely  wiped  out  the  gains  of  9 
months  Cattle  feeders  have  suffered  a 
40  percent  decline  in  prices  over  the 
last  90  days  while  watching  retail  beef 
prices  drop  Just  3  5  percent.  The  .situa- 
tion has  become  desperate— with  cattle 
feeders  losing  an  average  of  $100  to  $200 
a  head  Glenn  Gregg  of  Haywarden. 
Iowa,  perhaps  summed  it  up  best  when 
he  said 

Were  made  four  to  fl»e  trlpa  back  to 
WaahlngtoD  to  defend  the  pnc«  of  beef  Now 
were   here   to   defend   our   very   occupation. 

This  situation  not  only  has  caused 
great  economic  hardship  for  cattle  feed- 
ers, but  it  will  soon  affect  consumers 
as  well  In  Iowa  alone,  the  replacement 
of  cattle  is  down  20  to  30  percent,  which 
virtually  Insures  shortages  of  meat  in 
the  future  and  an  accompanying  Jump 
In  prices  for  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  the  coming  year  Unfortunately,  the 
waves  of  price  increases  and  decreases 
always  seem  to  get  bigger  and  bigger. 


The  uncertainty  caused  by  the  beef 
freeze  earlier  this  year— combined  with 
the  prices  of  com  rising  steadily  into  the 
future,  particularly  because  of  the  fer- 
tilizer shortage — has  caused  feeders 
Justifiable  concern.  And  it  Is  very  pos- 
sible that  many  of  them  will  turn  to 
grain  farming,  where  the  future  seems 
more  certain,  or  simply  get  out  of  the 
cattle  business. 

That  is  why  the  Sioux  County  delega- 
tion came  to  Washington  last  week.  They 
met  with  the  Iowa  delegation  and  the 
Midwest  Democratic  senatorial  caucus. 
They  talked  to  representatives  of  USDA. 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  representa- 
tives of  the  large  chain  grocery  stores, 
and  consumer  groups  in  an  effort  to  teli 
their  side  of  the  story.  And  they  make  a 
compelling  case  for  the  need  for  strong, 
affirmative  leadership  to  deal  with  this 

desperate  situation  before  it  gets  worse 

for  feeders,  bankers,  consumers,  and 
every  other  sector  of  our  inflationary 
economy. 

But  before  any  solutions  can  be  found, 
it  Is  essential  to  locate  the  causes  of  the 
problem.  The  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  <Mr.  Talmadcei  has 
agreed  to  a  2-day  schedule  of  hearings 
in  January  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  which  will  attempt 
to  find  those  causes.  The  hearings  wUl 
include  testimony  from  every  sector  of 
the  meat  production  cycle — ranging  from 
the  cattle  feeder,  to  the  order  buyers,  the 
packers,  the  retailers,  and  consumers.  In 
addition  to  the  Iowa  congressional  dele- 
gation, other  members  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  other  inter- 
ested Members  of  Congress  have  been  in- 
vited and  are  expected  to  attend.  The 
first  day  of  hearings  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  January  16  in  Sioux  Center, 
Iowa,  and  it  will  be  followed  the  next 
day  in  MaquokeU.  The  hearings  are  ten- 
tatively scheduled  to  run  from  9  ajn.  to 
3  p.m.  Hopefully,  the  information  pre- 
sented at  these  hearings  will  provide  the 
basis  for  poslUve.  long-range  solutions  to 
this  urgent  problem. 


December  20,  1973 


NOTICE    OP    HEARINGS    ON    BIG 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PRESERVE 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce   for   the   information   of    the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Intertor  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
will  hold  public  hearings  on  February  5 
and  6.   1974.  at   10  am    in  room  3110 
Dlrksen   Senate   Office   Building,   on   s! 
11546.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve in  the  state  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  on  Februar>-  7,  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  will   hold  an 
open  public  hearing  on  8.  2844.  a  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today,  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  collection 
of  special  recreation  use  fees  at  addi- 
tional campgrounds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  room  3110.  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice BuUdlng.  at   10  a.m.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  testify  at  these  hearings  should 
notify  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGfi  ON  CON- 
GRESS AND  MASS  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations, which  I  chair  in  this  Congress 
will  open  public  hearings  on  February  20 
1974.  on  the  general  subject  of  Congress 
and  mass  communications. 

During  these  hearings  we  will  examine 
the  growing  imbalance  between  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
to  reach  the  American  people  through 
the  mass  communications  media.  We  will 
invite  opinions  from  many  sources  on 
how  Congress,  as  an  Institution,  can  more 
effectively  communicate  the  meaning  of 
its  constitutional  role  and  dally  activi- 
ties. 

Among  others  one  question  that  will 
be  asked  \s  the  advisabUity  of  opening 
Senate  and  House  Chambers  to  coverage 
by  the  broadcast  media.  We  expect  to 
receive  testimony  from  witnesses  from 
State  legislatures  which  have  established 
procedures  for  coverage  by  television 
and  radio,  as  weU  as  from  the  United 
Nations  and  other  naUons  which  have 
opened  their  national  legislatures  or 
parliaments  to  broadcast  coverage  We 
also  hope,  of  course,  that  Senators  and 
House  Members  who  have  been  interest- 
ed in  this  subject  will  be  willing  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  judg- 
ments. 

Additionally,  these  Joint  committee 
hearings  will  examine  such  questlcms  as 
the  opportuniUes  for  congressional 
spokesmen  to  present  their  views  directly 
to  the  people  on  network  television  and 
radio,  the  facilities  and  staff  Congress 
may  require  for  working  with  the  news 
media,  and  the  kind  of  informaUonal 
services  avaUable  to  assist  citizens  In 
understanding  the  role  of  Congress  In 
our  governmental  system. 

The  Importance  of  these  and  related 
questions  was  pointed  up  in  results  of 
the  survey  reported  recently  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations:  First,  the  survey  found  that 
many  Americans  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand the  operations  of  their  Federal 
Government  and  that  this  lack  of  under- 
standing is  a  contributing  factor  In 
their  growing  loss  of  confidence  In 
government  and  public  officials.  Second 
the  survey  results  indicated  a  definite 
Interest  among  citizens  In  learning 
more  about  their  government. 

And  perhaps  most  significantly.  In  the 
context  of  our  forthcoming  hearings 
the  survey  report  concluded  that  "Pub- 
lic officials  are  trying  hard  to  reach  their 
constituents— through  personal  con- 
tacts, open  office  doors,  speeches  and 
newsletters  But  it  is  evident  that  these 
channels  have  not  been  adequate  and 
likely  that  other  avenues  remain  to  be 
explored  ■' 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
hearings  In  February  Ls  to  explore  some 
of  these  other  avenues.  The  hearings 
will  be  structured  to  develop  informa- 
tion for  Members  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider, not  to  build  a  case  for  a  particu- 
lar point  of  view  or  a  specific  course  of 
action. 
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It  is  also  clear  that  there  are  no  easy 
or  self-evident  answers.  But  we  hope  to 
bring  together,  for  the  first  time,  the 
broad  range  of  questions  that  should  be 
asked  in  considering  ways  to  improve 
the  capability  of  Congress  to  reach  the 
American  people  with  its  views  and 
decisions. 

Early  in  the  next  session,  I  wUl  an- 
nounce additional  details  of  these  hear- 
ings. Meantime,  those  Senators  and 
their  staffs  who  wish  to  discuss  their 
scope  and  purpose  further  may  wish  to 
call  John  G.  Stewart,  extension  8267. 


roads  suddenly  assume  vital  dimensions  In 
the  energy  crisis.  We  dare  not  lose  them 
and  the  sooner  the  new  "salvage  corpora- 
tion" can  atart,  the  better. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  NATION'S 
RAILROADS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
need  our  railroads — a  point  that  no  one 
can  dispute,  especially  during  this  period 
of  severe  energy  .shortages.  The  Con- 
gress has  acted  wi.sely  to  save  seven 
Northeast  railroad.'^  which  are  in  deep 
trouble.  The  rail  reorganization  bill,  I 
believe,  has  been  drawn  with  judgment 
and  prudence,  weighing  the  hea\'y  cost 
of  abandoning  our  railroads  against  the 
great  gain  that  would  result  by  con- 
structive measures  to  aid  them. 

An  editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  on  December  15  eloquently  de- 
scribed the  plight  of  the  railroads.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SaLVACINC    NOBTHKAST  RAIUtOAOS 

Ckjngress  rightly  has  acted  to  salvage  seven 
falling  railroads  Ixi  the  Northeast.  The  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly  passed  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  private.  proflt-makl:;g  corporation  to 
run  a  restructured  raU  network  made  up  of 
parts  of  seven  railroads — the  Penn  Central, 
Reading.  EIrle  Lackawanna.  Lehigh  Valley, 
Central  of  New  Jersey.  Boeton  and  Maine, 
and  Ann  Arbor. 

The  measure  now  goes  to  conference  with 
the  House,  which  has  approved  similar  leg- 
islation. However.  It  faces  a  possible  veto 
from  President  Nixon,  concerned  about  the 
costs  of  provisions  for  Indemnifying  workers 
whose  Jobs  may  be  lost. 

But,  one  way  or  another,  a  solution  Is  Im- 
perative. The  current  energy  crisis  and  the 
problems  with  truckers  point  that  up  vividly. 

Surprisingly,  there  is  a  strong  environ- 
mental argument  for  saving  the  railroads. 
Tills  was  convincingly  laid  out  In  a  Harper's 
magaelne  article.  'Trains  Into  Flowers."  by 
Barry  Commoner,  a  leading  spokesman  for 
ecological  causes.  To  be  sure.  Mr  Commoner's 
thesis  Is  the  eventually  there  will  be  no 
alternative  to  nationalizing  the  railroads.  Re- 
gardless of  one's  reaction  to  that  particular 
recommendation,  Mr  Commoner's  article 
makes  several  convincing  points 

Can  we  afford  the  ecological  cost  of  aban- 
doning ovir  railroads?  he  asks  Per  ton  of 
freight  carried,  trucks  use  four  to  six  times 
as  much  fuel  as  the  railroads,  and  produce 
about  that  much  air  pollution."  he   writes. 

Furthermore,  railroads  could  handle  two 
to  three  times  the  present  freight  traffic 
without  clogging  up  Most  truck-bearing 
highways  now  operate  close  to  capacity, 
which  means  thst  if  the  railniads  arent 
salvaged  wd  hav^^  \n  twWA  more  highways 
to  handle  ih»  ex'ra  tTucks  PYom  an  ecolog- 
ical viewpoint  alone  M."-  Commoner  writes, 
that  would  have  dan^aging  effects. 

Like  old-fashioned  coal,     outmoded'    rall- 


NATIONAL  OCEAN  POLICY  STUDY 
RESOLUTION— SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 222 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  cosponsor  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 222  to  authorize  a  national  ocean 
policy  study.  My  Interest  in  the  develop- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  oceans  policy  is  para- 
mount because  my  owti  State  of  Rhode 
Island  is  knowTi  as  the  Ocean  State.  Al- 
though my  State  is  only  about  48  miles 
by  37  miles,  Rhode  Island  has  nearly  400 
miles  of  coastline. 

Rhode  Island  is  dependent  upon  the 
sea  as  few  other  States  are.  The  sea, 
in  one  way  or  another,  touches  the  life 
of  every  Rhode  Islander.  In  Rhode  Is- 
land, where  we  are  not  blessed  with  agri- 
cultural resources  or  with  natural  re- 
sources in  our  earth,  the  sea.  its  fishes 
and  its  minerals  constitute  our  only  nat- 
ural resources.  If  we  as  a  nation  cannot 
learn  to  use  the  oceans  in  a  rational 
manner.  If  we  cannot  prevent  the 
despoliation  of  our  dwindling  fisher>-  re- 
sources, if  we  cannot  learn  to  mine  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  seas  without  de- 
stroying the  .'iea.'^  then  Rhode  Island  will 
suffer  first  and  will  suffer  hardest 

Commercial  fishing  ha?  always  been 
Important  to  the  economy  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Point  Judith  and  Newport  are 
today  the  third  and  fourth  largest  fish- 
ing ports  on  the  northeast  coast.  The 
retail  value  of  commercial  fishing  to  the 
Rhode  Island  economy  has  been  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $35  million  an- 
nually. 

The  port  of  Providence  is  a  small  port 
but  vital  to  the  Rhode  Island  economy. 
The  port  Is  growmg  in  importance  and 
tonnage  of  cargo  handled  as  the  nearby 
ports  of  New  York  and  Boston  lia\e  be- 
come choked  w  itJi  traffic. 

Narragansett  Bay  i.<;  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  estuarle.":  of  the  .Atlantic  Ocean 
and  we  Rhode  L'^lander^  are  proud  that 
the  bay  remains  for  the  most  part  a  clean 
body  of  water  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
p£irt  of  the  olde.st  industrialized  Slate  m 
the  Union  and  perhaps  the  most  densely 
populated. 

Ask  any  small  boat  sailor  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  Narragar..sett  Bay.  with 
its  islands  and  its  countless  inlets  and 
coves,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  for  cruisiiig  or  .sailing  along  the 
Atlaiitic  coast  Rhode  Ls.landers  turn 
to  the  sea  for  their  recreation  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  motor  craft 
of  all  deiicriptions  berthed  in  marina.-^ 
that  dot  our  bays  and  coves  and  tidal 
rivers  and  which  iia\e  become  a  major 
element  in  the  Rhode  Lsland  economy 
There  are  at  lea."-!  a^  many  .<iailboat5 
that  enjoy  Rhode  I.<^Iand  waters  and 
some  of  the  finest  racing  sail  craft  built 
in  America  have  been  built  in  Brl.stol, 
first  by  Herreshoff  and  then  by  Pearson 
In  Rhode  L<^land,  most  people  do  not  go 
to  the  mouritains  or  the  countr>'  for 
summer  vacations  They  go  to  the  sea. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Rl^ode  Islanders 


owm  summer  cottages  by  the  sea  so  they 
can  enjoy  some  of  the  finest  of  Atlantic 
beaches. 

In  commerce  and  in  recreation  Rhode 
Island  has  always  turned  to  the  sea  from 
pre-Revolutionary  days  when  Newport 
and  Providence  were  great  privateering 
ports  to  1974  when  Newport  hopefully 
will  again  host  the  America's  Cup 
races — the  greatest  amateur  sailing  com- 
petition in  the  world. 

To  be  more  specific  and  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  commercial  finhing 
to  my  State,  in  Rhode  Island  alone 
2,000  families  depend  directly  upon 
ccanmercial  fishing  for  their  Livelihood. 

In  the  southern  New  Eiigland  region 
of  Rhode  Island,  southeastern  Massa- 
chuetts.  and  southeastern  Connecticut, 
there  are  about  420  firms  that  depend 
entirely  and  directly  upon  the  marine  en- 
vironment. These  firms,  in  this  tiny 
region  of  our  Nation,  employ  more  than 
41,000  persons  and  have  gross  sales  of 
more  than  three-quart-ers  of  a  billion 
dollars.  This  does  not  include  any  naval 
or  other  militarj-  installations  or  em- 
ployment with  those  installations. 

These  industries  in  turn  generated 
well  over  a  billion  dollars  in  transaclions 
about  $500  million  of  which  was 
personal  income  About  13  percent  of  the 
total  transactions  in  this  southern  New 
England  repion  and  about  U  percent 
of  personal  income  can  be  traced  direct- 
ly to  marine-related  mdustnes. 

It  is  essential  therefore,  to  the  Nation 
and  particularly  to  my  region  of  New 
Erigland  to  develop  an  orderly  cxrean  use 
prc«ram  and  I  am  proud  to  lend  all  of 
the  support  at  my  command  to  the  ocean 
policy  study  resolution. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  SENATOR  SAX- 
BES  NOMINATION  TO  BE  ATTOR- 
NEY GEN-ERAL 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  enthusi- 
astically support  the  nommaton  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Ser.ator  Wil- 
liam Saxee.  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Ha\-ing  served  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  since  he  came  to 
Washington  in  Januan.-  1969.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  discharge  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  job  upon 
which  he  is  about  to  embark  to  the  tiest 
of  his  abihty. 

The  fact  that  he  is  an  attorney  and  has 
serA'ed  as  a  State  legislator.  Speaker  of 
the  Ohio  Stat*  House,  Ohio  attorney 
peneral.  and  most  recently  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  that  great  State,  uniquely 
qualifies  him  to  be  .Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Stales  Moreover  despite  a 
career  in  partisan  politics  he  is  aware 
that  the  task  which  lies  before  him  re- 
quires an  Individual  who  can  nse  above 
such  politics  for  the  pood  of  the  NaUon. 
and  in  this  regard,  he  is  mast  captihle 

He  IS  an  independent  thinker  and  a 
free  spirit  of  sort;?  He  exercise.s  good 
commonsense  smd  has  an  Incomparable 
sense  of  humor  .And  most  important,  he 
is  a  man  of  deep  con\'1cDOD  and  high  In- 
tegrity For  all  of  Uie.se  reasons  I  am 
giad  to  see  him  serve  &&  .Mtomey  Gen- 
eral, bv;t  I  am  sad  to  see  him  leave  the 
US  Senate 

However    we  siiouid   be  pleased   that 
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he  and  his  wife  will  remain  In  Washing- 
ton so  that  we  might  continue  to  have 
the  benefit  of  their  company  and  friend- 
ship. I  Join  with  all  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Senator  Saxbi  the  best  of  luck 
In  his  new  job.  and  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  live  up  to  our  expectations. 


CONGRESSION.\L  RiiCORD  —  SENATE 


DOT-SAE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE  ON   TIRE   SAFETY 

Mr.  RIBICOPP  Mr.  President,  last 
March  27.  I  Inserted  in  the  Record  the 
staff  report  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization. Research,  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  on  Mr.  Ralph  Na- 
der's charges  concerning  the  safety  of  the 
1960-63  Corvair  automobile.  As  a  resiilt 
of  this  investigation  I  urged  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  sponsor  an 
international  conference  on  the  safety 
of  replacement  tires. 

Secretary  aaude  S.  Brinegar  has  now 
Informed  me  that  such  a  conference  will 
be  held  October  21-25,  1974.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  of  AutomobUe  En- 
gineers International  Automobile  En- 
gineering MeeUng  in  Toronto.  Canada 
Automobile  and  tire  manufacturers  from 
the  Dmted  States.  Canada,  Europe  and 
Japan  will  participate  in  the  conference. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  will  be 
"[Meet  of  Replacement  Tires  on  Vehicle 
Dynamics."  The  conference  agenda  will 
include 

Performance  properties  of  generic- 
radial,  bias  ply.  snow,  et  cetera— tire 
types. 

Ranges  of  tire  performance  properties 
and  consumer  mfluence  on  tire  perform- 
ance 

Influence  of  tire  properties  on  vehicle 
dynamics :  that  is.  braking,  directional 
control,  traction,  et  cetera. 

Methods  for  classifiing  tire  proper- 
ties: that  is.  skid,  traction,  high  speed 
road  hazard,  noise,  vehicle  directional 
control,  et  cetera. 

14r.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
DOT  has  accepted  my  suggestion  and 
will  sponsor  an  international  conference 
on  replacement  tire  safety.  This  is  an 
important  trafHc  safety  problem  affect- 
ing the  Uvea  of  millions  of  motorists 
daUy  I  commend  Secretary  Brinegar 
and  the  DOT  for  their  action. 


BRISTOL  BAY  SALMON  STOCK 
DEPLETED 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  on  De- 
cember 7  I  addressed  the  Senate  once 
again  emphasizing  exploitation  by  the 
Japanese  and  the  devasUtlng  effect  of 
their  fishermen  m  disregarding  conserva- 
tton  practices  in  the  Benng  Sea  and 
North  Pacific  fisheries  Time  and  again 
I  hare  made  references  to  this  issue  Dn- 
tU  our  NaUon  recognises  its  responsibility 
to  North  Pmclflc  fishermen,  and  pro- 
vides effective  programs  of  protection 
and  rehabilitation.  I  wUl  continue  to 
raise  my  voice  against  our  lethargic  at- 
atude  toward  saving  our  ocean  resource* 

Earlv  in  Etecember  Governor  Egan 
of  Alaska  was  mforrr.ed  by  the  Alaska 
Board  of  Pish  and  Oame  that  the  Board 
would  no  loocer  be  abto  to  carry  out  lU 
constitutional  mandate  to  manage  the 
BrtMtol  Bay  salmon  stocks  due  to  the  con- 


tinuing depletion  of  fish  brought  on  by 
Japanese  high  seas  fishing.  This  an- 
nouncement coincided  with  my  intro- 
duction of  Senate  Resolution  213.  which 
requests  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  declare  a  moratorium  on  commer- 
cU  fishing,  other  than  United  States  and 
Canadian,  in  North  Pacific  waters.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
^he  Governor's  new  release  be  printed  tn 
the  RscoRD, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  jmnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  ^'*' 

DrcxiCBB*  10,   1073. 

JuNXAU. — Oovernor  WUllam  A  Egan  has 
tMNsn  Informed  by  the  Alaska  Board  of  Fish 
and  Oame  that  the  board  Is  no  longer  able 
to  carry  out  Its  constitutional  mandate  to 
manage  Bristol  Bay  salmon  stocks  because  of 
Japanese  high  seas  flahlng. 

The  governor.  ctOllng  the  development  "a 
bitter  reality  for  the  stote  of  Alaska  to  face  " 
said  US.  "diplomatic  appeasement  of  Japan 
and  shameful  disregard  of  federal  responsi- 
bility to  a  state  of  the  tTnlon.  the  state  of 
Alaska,  have  brought  about  conditions  sim- 
ply making  tt  Impoeslble  for  Alaska  to  man- 
age the  Bristol  Bay  salmon  fishery." 

The  board,  in  the  final  session  of  a  lO-day 
meeung  in  Juneau,  drafted  and  sent  the 
following  mesage  to  the  governor: 

•The  Alaska  Board  of  Fish  and  Game  wishes 
to  report  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska  that  due 

o'L^'/SP*"*'*  ^'P**  ***^  fisheries  efforts  on 
Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  stocks,  the  Board  Is 
no  longer  able  to  carry  out  its  constltoitlonal 
mandate  to  manage  thoee  stocks  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis  " 

Bgan  commented-  "This  Is  a  sad  situation 
When  such  a  competent  board  as  the  Plah 
and  Oame  Board,  representing  all  Alaskans 
is  forced  to  admit  in  total  frustration  that 
they  are  unable  because  of  circumstances 
completely  beyond  their  control  to  manage 
the  remains  of  a  once-great  fishery. 

•I  fervently  and  sincerely  hope  the  federal 
government  will  immediately  take  such  ac- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Flab 
and  Game  Board  to  resume  fuUy  meeting  its 
obligations  of  managing  the  Bristol  Bay 
nahery,"  ' 

Egan  who  has  waged  a  long  and  angry 
nght  against  high  seas  fishing  for  Bristol 
Bay  salmon,  lays  major  blame  for  destrucOon 
of  that  fishery  on  Japanese  fleets 

After  this  year's  Bristol  Bay  run  proved  a 
S^t^'  ^*  dispatched  state  International 
Fisheries  Director  Harold  Hansen  to  a  Tokyo 
^lon  of  the  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission  (mppc)  with  Instruc- 
tlcaa  to  strongly  advocate  a  .sharp  curtail- 
ment of  foreign  fishing  for  Alaaka  salmon 
stocks. 

But  Egan  says  results  of  the  Tokyo  INPPC 

^"^"V*  **"**  ■«*'"•  ^^^^y  dlSRppolnt- 
mg  The  Japanese  out  of  hand  rejected  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  Slates  and 
Canadian  sections  of  the  Commission  to  ab- 
stain from  flshlng  for  salmon  with  nets  on 
the  high  seas  In  thV  areas  of  Intermingling 
of  AaULn  and  North  American  aalmon  for  any 
effective  length  of  time  Hence  an  already 
srnau  anticipated  Bristol  Bay  salmon  retnm 
may  be  almost  totally  decimated  in  1074 
•ThU  action  which  the  Board  of  FUh  and 

^t  T  'f!ir*  ^  ^^'  "^K^*^  the  nnal 
nail  In  the  coffin  of  the  Bristol  Bav  fishery 
unless  decisive  and  prompt  federal  acUon  U 
taken  " 

E«»n  has  strongly  urg«d  adoption  of  pend- 
Ing  legislauon  In  Congwa.  which  would  ex- 
VtndUmUa  terrltortal  •(•  limit  to  200  mil., 
and  US  Jujiadictlon  over  axiadlromous  n*h 
to  wherever  they  may  roam  on  the  high  sms 

"Unles*  some  meaningful  federal  action 
to  remedy  thU  tragic  sitriatlon  is  forthoom- 
ing,"  he  Mid  -we  will  be  looking  stroaglr 
at  mMaures  tive  Kate  ttMlf  can  fnkr 
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"We  simply  cannot  go  on  here  with  the 
Japaneae,  through  their  Interests  In  flahery 
shore  faculties  and  other  Alaska  resounsea. 
having  their  cake  and  eating  U  too  so  to 
spealt. 

"We  In  Alaska  simply  cannot  go  on  toler- 
ating a  sltuauon  whereby  we  are  spendlmr 
millions  and  millions  of  doUars  buUdlng  up 
our  fisheries  and  getting  no  cooperation  In 
conserving  and  perpetuating  them." 

The  governor  said  Japaneae  flahing  com- 
panies "have  expert  biologists  who  know  as 
well  as  our  biologists  know  what  is  takinjt 
place.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  damage 
they  are  doing.  It  Is  long  in  the  past  that 
there  can  be  any  excuse  on  the  basis  that 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  out 
there."  "c     "« 

He  said  Japanese  flahing  companlea  have 
completely  abandoned  any  decency  in  this. 
I  would  hope  there  would  be  some  moral 
feeling  in  their  minds.  However,  its  hard  to 
teU  what  Is  in  the  minds  of  people  who  have 
done  what  they  have  done." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
that  the  time  for  action  is  running  out. 
We  have  under  consideraUon  some  veryl' 
meaningful  fisheries  legislation.  Let  us? 
here  resolve  that  with  the  coming  of  the; 
new  year,  that  1974  will  be  remembered 
as  the  time  when  the  United  States  com- 
mitted  Itself   to  a  dedicated  effort  of 
ocean  resource  management. 


THE  SUBSTITUTE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
BILL 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  on  De- 
cember 4.  1973,  Senators  Dosunick.  Tatt 
and  Beall  reintroduced  the  substitute 
minimum  wage  bill,  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  which  had  previously 
been  offered  by  them  In  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  on  the 
floor.  Recognizing  that  there  would  again 
be  difficulty  In  passing  some  of  the  con- 
troversial provisions,  a  substitute  was 
^^J^  by  the  same  three  Senators 
which  made  no  changes  In  existing  law 
except  to  raise  the  rates,  a  raise  badly 
needed  to  take  care  of  the  inflationary 
pressures  since  1966  It  was  our  feeling 
that  if  we  could  get  away  from  the 
difficult  questions  of  coverage  exemp- 
tions, and  youth  differential  tUl  a 
later  date  we  could  get  the  needed  wage 
rate  Increase  pas.<;ed 

Unfortunately  a  motion  which  had  the 
effect  of  killing  both  proposals  was  of- 
fered and  passed  by  the  Senate  backed 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  who  had  been 
talking  often  about  the  need  for  a  higher 
rninlmum  wage.  It  seems  strange  indeed 
that  theJr  attitude  was  taken  and  Con- 
gressman John  Erlenborn  who  has  been 
making  valiant  efforts  in  the  House  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  had  some 
comments  on  the  House  side  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  1973.  which  although  somewhat 
acerbic  are  in  my  opinion  totally  Jus- 
tified These  remarks  are  well  worth 
reading  by  my  colleagues  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

Mr.  President,  on  December  19  1973  we 
passed  a  conference  bill  on  health  main- 
tenance organizations  which  I  supported 
This  conference  report  was  almost  IdenU- 
caj  to  the  bill  which  I  offered  in  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
on  the  floor  which  were  rejected  If  ac- 
cepted we  could  have  had  this  leglala- 
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tlon  2  years  ago.  The  same  fate  will  be 
true  eventually  on  minimum  wage  but 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  will  post- 
pone for  almost  3  years  the  wage  raises 
which  were  badly  needed  then  and  are 
badly  needed  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wk   Nked    a   New    Uinimt7m   Wags   Buj. 

Senators  Domlnick  and  Taft  made  a  val- 
iant, but  vain,  try  for  a  new  minimum  wage 
bUl  yesterday.  They  proposed  that  we  in- 
crease minimum  wage  rates  and  leave  the 
thorny  Issues — those  that  have  stood  In  the 
way  of   a  new  blU— for  a  later  time. 

That  their  effort  failed  underscores  a  point 
I  have  been  making  for  the  past  year:  that 
Bome  people  would  rather  have  an  Issue  than 
abUl, 

At  first,  my  feeUng  was  that  our  General 
Labor  Sutxxatnmltteo  Chairman  (Mr.  Dent) 
was  the  leader  of  the  Intransigents,  and  I 
directed  plea  after  plea  to  him.  In  this 
Chamber  last  week,  however.  I  mused  that 
perhaps  I  should  be  directing  my  entreaties 
to  Organized  Labor  instead. 

Well,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  In  the 
eating.  Yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  55  to  29.  the 
Domlnlck-Taft  amendment  was  tabled  In  the 
other  body.  , 

Why?  Would  you  believe  that  an  army  of 
tatx>r  lobbyists  was  on  hand  urging  a  vote 
against  the  Increase? 

But  why?  Why  would  those  who  speak  for 
Organized  Labcn-  lobby  against  a  pay  Increase 
for  unorganized.  imskHIed  workers? 

Perhaps   George   Meany   can   teU   us. 

If  he  can.  then  the  next  question  is: 
Will  he? 


ACTION  ON  GENOCIDE  LONG 
OVERDUE 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr  Pre.sident,  It  was 
In  1950  that  President  TYuman  first  sub- 
mitted the  GcncK-lde  Convention  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  ratification.  Hearings 
were  held  before  the  Poreign  Relations 
Committee  that  year,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  No  action  wa.=:  taken  for  the  suc- 
ceeding 21  years  either 

During  the  time  that  the  convention 
has  languished  in  the  Senate,  it  has  been 
ratified  by  75  nations  This  Includes  vir- 
tually every  major  nation  In  the  world. 

In  May  1971,  the  Poreien  Relation."; 
Committee  finally  report.ed  the  conven- 
tion to  the  Senate  floor,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  convention  be  rati- 
fied. Unfortunately,  no  action  was  taken 
in  1971  and  1972  However  in  the  .spring 
of  this  yp«.r  the  ronvenUon  ■.va.'^  ii*ain 
sent  to  the  floor  by  the  Poreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  act  upon  tt, 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  lose  this  op- 
portunity The  Genocide  Convention, 
which  would  make  unalterably  clear  the 
opposition  of  the  civilized  world  to  the 
hideous  crime  of  genocide,  deserves  to  be 
ratified  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  i>er- 
mitted  to  act  upon  It  without  further 
delay. 

CURRENT  US    POPULATION 

Mr  PACKWOOn  Mr  President,  since 
the  Senate  will  not  be  In  session  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  I  would  like  today  to  report  that, 
according  to  U5  Census  Bureau  approx- 
imations the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  as  of  that  date,  January  1, 
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1974.  will  be  211,678.845.  In  spite  of  wide- 
ly publicized  reductions  in  our  fertility 
levels,  this  represents  an  increase  of  117,- 
376  since  December  1,  1973— that  Is.  in 
just  1  month.  *t  also  represents  an  in- 
crease of  1.483,481  since  January  1,  f973. 
Over  the  year,  therefore,  we  have 
added  enough  additional  people  to  fill  a 
city  larger  than  Houston,  Tex.  And  in 
just  1  short  month,  we  have  added  as 
meaiy  people  as  now  reside  in  two  cities 
the  size  of  Galveston,  Tex, 


CONTINUING  REPRESSION  OF 
SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  President,  since 
the  deplorable  Arab  aggression  of  this 
past  October,  the  attention  of  the  world 
has  been  focused  on  events  in  the  Mid- 
east. All  peace-loving  people  throughout 
the  world  fervently  hope  that  the  parties 
to  the  Mideast  conflict  can  now  speedily 
agree  to  an  arrangement  that  will  pro- 
duce a  lasting  peace,  and  one  that  will 
guarantee  immediate  repatriation  of  all 
prisoners  of  war.  and  secure  defensible 
borders  for  Israel. 

However,  despite  our  concern  for  the 
Mideast,  we  must  not  forget  the  continu- 
ing tragedv'  of  the  repression  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Earlier  this  year,  large- 
ly because  of  the  overw-helming  weight  of 
world  opinion,  the  Soviet  Union  relaxed 
somewhat  its  restrictive  and  repressive 
policies  toward  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate 
to  other  nations.  This  was  encouraging  to 
people  the  world  over  concerned  with  the 
fundamental  issue  of  human  rights 

Unfortunately,  reports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  m  recent  weeks  indicate  that 
harsh  repression  of  Soviet  Jews  who  wish 
to  emigrate  has  again  increased  There 
have  been  reports  of  a  new  round  of 
trials  of  .such  persons  on  a  variety  of 
flimsy  charges  and  of  invariably  harsh 
sentences.  There  report-s  are  summarized 
in  a  document  prepared  by  the  National 
Conference  (in  Soviet  Jewry,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclasion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  l.s  so  ordered. 

See  exh)bit  1   ■ 

Mr  WTTJJAMS  Mr  President,  this 
Congress  has  already  clearly  demon- 
strated its  concern  for  the  plight  of  So- 
net Jews  by  resisting  extension  of  most- 
favored -nation  status  for  any  Commu- 
nist nation  that  restricts  emigration  of 
Its  citizens.  But  we  mu.st  now  be  as  vigi- 
lant as  ever  to  the  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews,  and  we  m'ost  not  fail  to  speak  out 
when  that  treatment  violates  the  basic 
rights  of  every  human  t)elnK  World 
opinion  has  proved  to  be  a  powerful  force 
for  justice  In  the  past,  and  I  hope  It  will 
be  again. 

ExHiarr   1 
THX  Niw  TRIALS     BACKaRocwD 

1.  Too  ;»te  the  VV'est  \fTnt(i  that  Pleta 
(Plotr)  Plnkha.'-oT  a  rarpenter  1:.  Derber.t 
Dagvstan  ASSR  R  is-nai:  Republic  >  was  sen- 
tenced to  Ave  years  in  a  labor  camp  TT.e 
trial,  originally  scheduled  for  November  15 
was  compl*t«d  on  T\jesday.  Novemt>er  13 
The  remote  Caucasus  town  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  Is  more  tl.an  1,000  miles  from  Moe<xw 
and  vrai  li'.t  v;aited  by  JourrjaHstg  i.ir  foreign 
dtplcmatA  t;,u.«  Uie  trial  was  held  virtually 
Ui  camera. 


Plnkhasov  is  the  father  of  6  children  aged 
2  to  16.  The  fEunily  has  a  vLsa  and  was  set 
to  leave  for  Israel  when  Pleta  was  arrested  on 
charges  that  years  &g'  he  did  tame  free-lance 
work,  which  is  c-oa-sldered  "illegal,"  The  Jews 
tn  Derbent  believe  the  arrest  i.«  really  part  of 
an  Intimidation  campaign  aimed  at  deter- 
ring potential  emigrants,  since  authorities 
told  the  family  that  if  they  remain  In  Der- 
bent the  charges  would  be  droppyed.  Until 
now  few  applicants  for  emigration  were 
known  in  Derbent  and  the  action  will  be  a 
deterrent  to  others.  The  wl.'e,  Yalta  and  the 
children  left  and  arrived  in  Israel  on  Sep- 
tember 20  expecting  the  hu.sbar.d  to  follow. 

Among  other  charges  Pihkhasov  was  re- 
portedly tried  under  .Article  No  156  con- 
cerning "deception  of  purchasers  "  If  this 
Information  Is  correct,  the  defendant  re- 
ceived the  maximum  sentence,  or  one  more 
appropriate  for  a  "second-ofTender "  The 
economic  nature  of  the  charges  is  reminiscent 
of  trials  held  during  the  Smisbchev  era 
when  "economic  trials"  were  levelled  against 
Soviet  Jewish  activists  in  what  was  clearly 
an  anti-Jewish  campaign.  The  trials  abated 
only  ELfter  strenuotis  protest  abroad 

2  On  November  8  the  investigation  of 
twenty-six  year  old  Aleksandr  Feldman  of 
Kiev  was  concluded.  One  of  the  "Kiev  Pour" 
(see  Outlook  No,  7) .  Feldman  is  to  stand  trial 
on  November  19  on  charges  of  'malicious 
hooliganism,"  In  a  dramatic  nth  hour  ap- 
peal, friends  in  Kiev  and  Moecow  asked  So- 
viet authorities  to  halt  the  tnal  and  rejease 
the  "accused."  The  signatories  accuse  the 
Soviet  regime  of  among  other  thtiigs,  grave 
violation  of  the  law  in  the  investigation  of 
Feldman;  they  consider  the  charges  as  "an 
Illegal  repressive  meastire,"  Among  the  sig- 
natories were  Saul  R&slln  i himself  the  target 
of  police  harassment  >  .\leksandr  Tsatakls, 
Viktor  Polsky   and   \"ladlmir  Prestin 

On  October  18  and  19  Kiev  authorities 
conducted  a  search  of  Peldm&n  s  apartment 
took  him  Into  custody  and  charged  h:n\  with 
allegedly  assaulting  an  as  yet  unidentified 
woman,  Feldman.  who  has  been  trying  for 
nearly  two  years  to  emigrate  was  on  his  way 
to  synagogue,  since  It  was  Shemlnl  Atiereth 
According  to  the  tTkralnian  equivalent  of  the 
RSFSR  Criminal  Code  article  No  20e,  ■  ma- 
licious hooliganism."  constitutes  "the  same 
actions  ,  ,  ,  las  petty  hooUganlsm)  ,  dis- 
tinguished in  their  content  by  exceptlon&l 
cynicism  or  special  Impudence,  or  connected 
with  resisting  a  representative  of  authority 
or  representative  of  the  pit  lie  fulfilling  du- 
ties for  protection  of  public  order  or  other 
citizens  who  are  restrai::-,:.k:  hooltganlstlc 
actions  and,  likewise  actlcns  uhich  are  com- 
mitted by  a  person  prevv  isly  ^?nv:cted  f 
hooliganism,  i  and  i  shall  be  punished  by  de- 
privation of  freedom  for  a  terrr.  of  one  to  five 
years  Tht"-  may  t*  considered  a  second  of- 
fense as  Feldman  had  already  served  a  Qf- 
teen-day  detention  for  the  same  charge  the 
fact  that  Peldma.n  may  be  considered  a  "re- 
cidivist" adds  severity  to  the  caae  and  has  led 
friend.''  to  believe  he  could  receive  the  mail- 
mum  sentence  of  !5ve  years 

The   recent   accusation   by  Kiev   newspaper 

V'echem;  Kiev  i  of  erratic  behavior  ineans 
that  Feldman  1»  libel  to  be  Ir.terned  m  a 
psvciiiatTic  insututlcu.  offVrlals  have  air**dy 
threatened  to  p\:t  him  m  the  Pavl.ov  p>sT- 
-hiatric  hospital  near  Kiev  Karaptnkov 
Feldman's  tnterrogat,;" r  reportedly  refused  to 
receive  any  rupportlng  m.»terlals  fmm  .flek- 
sandrs  brother  IjeonW  or  tc  hear  w. tness»>s 
atlest'.np  to  Feldma.n's  W.v.acfnr*  When  rela- 
tives of  other  prisoners  were  allowed  to  brlnp 
warn-  clothe?  (October  2&.  WT?  Feldman  < 
relatives   were    denied    peraussKvr 

Thus  far  no  attorney  has  agreed  to  defend 
Feidrrtan:  and  his  friends  are  desperataly 
seeking  one 

3  Information  1,»  still  t>eing  fratbered  by 
Soviet  c»fflclali  in  the  "Moecow  Ocmsplracy" 
cAse  whlcii  oould  foc.is  on  Alia  l.*yaaoy«odTa. 
ner  father-m-law  Abraham  I.  o«iikh.  aaA 
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two  McMoow  actlTlata.  Din*  Belllna  and 
T»ixi*r»  O^perlnA.  Material  wa*  sent  on  So- 
vember  S  by  t^U  office,  and  the  SCJRAC  to 
toca;  CRCs  and  /ederationt.  No  word  hu 
been  received  about  any  date  for  a  trial  al- 
thougu  there  is  grave  concern  that  thia  la 
Imminent. 

4.  Thirty-two  year  old  Leonid  ZabeUahen- 
»MJ  of  Sverdlovsk  Is  now  being  Invertlgated 
on  crtmlnal  charges  of  alleged  "partaltlam" 
(article  No.  309-1.  RSPSR  CMmlnal  Code) 
n»vlng  been  unemployed  for  several  months" 
An  el«5trlcal  engineer  who  taught  at  the 
Ural  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Sverdlovsk 
Zabellshenaky's  fleld  is  the  theory  of  com- 
puter calculating. 

An  activist  In  the  small  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Svwdlovak,  he  and  his  family  aDoUed 
for  exit  visas  in  November.  1971.  On  Octo- 
ber 25  1973,  Zabellshen^  was  taken  to  Zi 
undlscloaed  place  after  being  arrested  by 
locMl  poUce.  It  was  later  learned  that  he  I3 
being  accused  of  "parasitism."  although  his 
T^^^T^  ^'^  "^^  •  substantial  Income. 
S^^^"*^  r'^  currenuy  taking  care  of 
their  sick  son.  In  a  search  of  the  apartment 
poll^  reportedly  oonflscated  a  voucher  from 
Switzerland,  notification  from  a  bank  of  a 
m^ey  transfer,  and  a  receipt  for  a  letter  to 

^..^ftr  ■*="'^^^f«>m  «mote  Sverdlovsk  In- 
elude  Vaiery  Kukul  and  Vladimir  Markman 
both  now  serving  prison  sentences 

(KGB?'rJ!°'!S'^    ^-    •**    Security    Police 
(KGB)  resumed  surveillance  of  another  Kiev 

^iZ^""  '""^-  =•  '^  *  '"*°'l  '^  Aleksandr 
fl.  Rumors  are  circulating  Ln  TbUlai  thit 
^e  GoKlahteln  brothers.  Grtgorr«^d  S 
may  be  brought  up  on  charg«  once  a^' 
Their  case  has  been  discussed  In  the^wt 
^°^-  '■•^•^^'ly-  »e  reported  that  procwd^ 
b^  been  lifted.  Not  allowed  to  em?^^t^ 

acwvTsts  might  resume 

The  whereabouts  of  Solomon  Rozln  (Lenin- 
grid),  are  still  unknown.  The  thlrtv-ei^t 
y^  Old  engineer  electrician  fl^p^^^'d 
newntly.  shorUy  after  the  KGB  be^loJ^i: 
low  him.  Mend,  believe  Rozln  ^^nrheld 
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people,  a  gift  which  has  taken  on  added 
slgnmcance  In  light  of  the  current  crlsla 
In  the  Middle  East.  He  wrote ; 

No  dlspalr  and  no  Illusions.  No  Mit..,^^, 
and  no  Vichy.  WhUe  bitter  and  dUBcult 
struggles  Ue  ahead  of  us  we  are  not  prepartna 
for  a  final  battle.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  die 
with  the  Phlllstlnee.  On  the  other  hand  we 
must  recognlae  that  the  moment  we  give 
in  and  bow  our  beads  and  lose  our  wUl  to 
stand  up  fearlsealy.  we  begin  to  roll  down 
the  slope  which  leads  to  the  abyss 


Mr  President,  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  David  Ben-Gurlon  Uves  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel.  Israels  '  will  to  stand  up 
fearlessly  will  not  die 
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wo^H  .^Ty^^^^^Oni  Mr.  President,  the 
world  lost  the  greatest  Jewish  leader  and 
sto^sman  of  his  generation  with  ihe 
^«ing  earlier  this  month  of  David  Ben- 
?t^»°^i  ^founding  father  of  Israel  and 
^,.^t  Premier.  No  man  better  sym- 

f^^l^"^'^°  ^^^'  °°«  »«ain  trans- 
formed Palestine  into  the  promised  land 
lor  Jews  throughout  the  world 
Piif!r°^  ^  beginnings  In  a  ghetto  In 
Plonsk  m  Russian  Poland:  through  his 

executive  body  of  world  Zionism 
through  the  birth  of  the  Jewish  SUte  ori 
May  14  1948;  and  through  his  semce 
as  Premier  and  minister  of  defense  Ben- 
Gurlon  was  the  personification  of  his 
adopted  nam^which  means  "son  of  a 
"on  cub  in  Hebrew  He  was  a  fierce 
advocate  of  Israels  struggle  for  liberty 
and  human  dignity,  and  his  death  is 
lamented  by  all  men  who  share  his  dedi- 
cation to  peace  and  Justice 

In  1946  when  the  BrtUsh  were  per- 
secuting the  Jewish  leaders  of  Palestine 
Ben-Ourton  left  a  valuable  gift  to  his 


Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Mr  Lee 
C.  White,  chairman  of  the  energy  poUcy 
task  force  of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  December  12  on  a 
proposal  to  create  a  Federal  corporation 
to  explore  for  oU  and  gas  deposits  on  pub- 
lic lands. 

Mr.  White  is  the  original  advocate  of 
this  proposal,  and  has  researched  It  ex- 
tensively, and  his  testimony  offers  an 
excellent,  thorough  summary  of  the  pro- 
posal's merits,  which  &n  many. 

It  Is  particularly  important  that  It  be 
given  careful  consideration  now  in 
light  of  our  current  energy  shortage 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  testimony-  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

3taiim£wt  or  Lxk  C    Wnnr 

M».  Chaikman  aito  Membexs  or  tht  Com- 
^in^^  ^'^  "*"*  la  Lee  C  White,  and  I  am 
R^Zi^SI,^  "J  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
BMTgy  Policy  Task  Force  of  the  Consumer 
JP*deratlon  of  America  The  purpose  of  our 
l^LJZT  '"*'^*'  c^^ntly  has  23  member 
^^,^  ^  "*•  *''*^hed  list) .  is  to  ensure 
that  the  consumers'  views  are  expressed  and 
^nsldered  In  the  energy  poUcy  deb^tlk 
ing  place  publicly  and,  in  particular,  within 
the  Congress  We  recognize  that  there  is  no 
necessary  single  'consumer  Interest"  In  any 
of  the  numerous  issues  that  comprise  the 
energy  policy  debates;  nevertheless  we  have 
undertaken   to  do   the   best  Job  poJibleln 

^.^^  ^k"."'"'  '"'*•  "  '*^'  "'•^  base  of  our 
membership  suggesto,  we  do  IndirecUv  reore- 
aent  mUltons  of  Americans  ^^    ^^ 

Throughout  Its  entire  history,  thu  Nation 

^  .'.T'^'""**'  *  ^'^"y  °'  adapting  to 
new  and  changed   circumstances    Todaf  we 

^u"..'''s  '*'"^°'<»  °f  «he  worst  energy 
cTtals  we  have  ever  experienced  This  caUs 
for  an  examination  of  our  exUtUig  process 
and  for  modifications  necessary  to  deil  ^ 
the  circumstances  that  exist  today  and  that 
we  can   project  Into  the  future 

r.Jt^^^^^'  "•  **"•'•  '''•t  hearings  on  a 
^^^L'°,'*'^T*'  '  K'"«'-nment!;w^e^ 
corporation  to  explore  for  oU  and  gas  deooaiu 

r.,<a,^'^K'"^  ^   »°«   appro'^lflT'w': 
thi^^^^   opportunity   to   participate   in 
the^  heartng.  and  to  make  our  views  known 
on  tbs  subject  of  a  government  corporatton 
to  explors  for  oU  and  gas  on  publTTand. 

'^^JT.^!^  "^  ^'^  '  positive  kil^?n 
lavor  of  the  concept 

The  current  energy  crista  has  shaken  the 
country  down  to  lu  shoe  laces    The  Prsst- 
dsnt  and  the  Congrss.  are   m  .  general  way 
responduig  approprutsly  to  the  short  term 


requirements  which  basically  are  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  dimmish  the  con- 
sumption of  energy  These  steps  are  Ui  the 
right  direction,  but  It  Is  our  view  that  many 
more  steps  must  bs  taken  and  that  we  are 
not  goUig  to  be  able  "to  get  by  without 
■orlous  disruptions  and  dislocations  Some 
<lrastlc  changes  In  our  life  styles  are  going 
to  have  to  occur— and  not  for  only  a  few 
months.  WhUe  we  are  focusUig  on  the  Imme- 
diate problems  of  the  current  winter  season 
we  must  also  make  some  national  decisions 
that  are  going  to  Infiuence  the  course  of  this 
country's  energy  actions  for  at  least  two 
decades. 

I  hope  that  whUe  we  have  the  attention 
of  the  public,  the  Administration  and  the 
Oongreas,  we  will  make  those  tough  essen- 
MAl  long-term  decisions  right  now  It  would 
be  tragic  if  an  easing  of  the  Middle  East  oU 
embargo,  for  example,  distracted  our  atten- 
tion from  long  range  requirements.  I  think 
we  have  already  made  two  basic  national 
decisions  and  both  of  them  are  constructive- 
(1)  to  use  our  energy  resources  In  the  future 
on  a  far  more  Judicious  and  cautious 
manner  than  has  been  true  In  the  pasf 
and  (2)  to  mount  a  research  and  develop! 
ment  program  by  which  we  commit  $2  bil- 
lion annually  to  Improving  existing  tech- 
nology and  develop  new  processes  and  tech- 
niques for  producing  ene^y 

THS  BASIC  KLXlttNTS  Or  A   rTOEKAI.  OIL  AKD  OAS 

coapoRAnoK 
Ajnendment    643    to    8.    2506.    Introduced 
by  Senator  Stevenson  and  eight  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  is  the  first  effort  to  put 
into  legislative  form  an  idea  that  was  enun- 
ciated as  long  ago  as  July  19«».  To  some  ex- 
tent, I  have  a  special  interest  in  the  subject 
s  nee.  so  far  as  I  know.  I  was  the  flnst  Indi- 
vidual in  or  out  of  government  to  advocate 
a  government-owned  corporation  that  would 
niAke  It  possible  for  citizens  of  this  country 
who  own   valuable  oU   and   gas   deposiu   to 
have  an  agency  seeking  to  discover  and  pro- 
duce those  depoaiu  in  a  manner  that  will 
benefit   the  public,  particularly  in  a  period 
When    the    existing   conventional    privately- 
owned    corporations   were    not    meeting   the 
needs  satisfactorily    In   the  simplest   terms 
the  corporation  would  have  the  following  re- 
sponslbUlUes  imposed  upon  it:   It  would  be 
charged   with   exploring   for   oil   and   gna   to 
meet   national   fuel   needs,    not    maxlmlzlnir 
profit.  Additionally,  it  would  be  directed  to 
develop   and    use   the   most   advanced   tech- 
niques for  minimizing  environmental  dam- 
age in  aU  aspects  of  the  petroleum  procew 
It  would  provide  complete  and  accurate  daU 
for  governmental  and  public  review,  of  the 
costs   of   producing   oil    and   gas— daU   that 
today   Is    woefully   Inadequate.   It    would    be 
assigned  the  task  of  managing  national  pe- 
troleum reserves  to  provide  this  country  with 
some  protection   from  reliance  and  overde- 
pendence   on   foreign   petroleum   sources    It 
would   be   directed   to  operate   in  a  fashion 
that  would  promote  and  foster  a  truly  com- 
petitive petroleum  Industry  in  this  country 
And   most   importantly,   it   would   provide  a 
competitive  spur  to  the  privately-owned  d«- 
troleum  industry. 

OTHM  ALTMNA-mrX  APPtOACHIS  COIfStDttKD 

We  have  examUied  other  points  on  the 
organizational  spectrum  in  reaching  our  de- 
cUlon  to  support  as  vigorously  as  possible 
the  government  corporation  approach  Por 
example,  nationalization  is  certainly  one 
alternative,  but  It  Is  not  a  realistic  alterna- 
tive In  my  Judgment. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  en- 
ergy companies  are  so  crucial  to  national 
health  and  well-being  that  those  that  want 
to  bs  m  that  bualneis  ahould  be  transforms! 
into  public  utUltlss.  thereby  giving  much 
greater  governmental  control  over  how  those 
companies  shall  operate  On  the  production 
of  electrical  energy,  public  utility  status  has 
bswi  maUitained  throughout  the  Ufs  of  that 
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Industry.  Similarly,  the  natural  gas  Industry, 
because  of  the  physical  properties  of  natural 
gas.  has  been  on  a  public  utility  basis  In  Its 
trskns[>ortation  and  distribution  aq>ect8 — 
this,  of  course,  has  not  been  true  of  Um 
producing  end  although  there  has  been  r«g- 
ulatlon  of  rates  and  terms  for  the  sale  of 
natural  gas  that  moves  into  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Idea  of  putting  petroleum  com- 
panies, coal  companies  and  uranium  com- 
panies In  a  public  utUlty  status  has  been  sug- 
gssted.  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  la  no 
legislative  proposal,  nor  do  I  personally  be- 
lieve at  this  point  In  our  national  develop- 
ment that  this  alternative  ought  to  be 
adopted.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  subject  should  not  be  carefully  explored. 
It  may  weU  be  that  my  own  assessment 
which,  quite  frankly.  Is  not  based  upon  a 
detailed  analysis  or  study,  but  Is  Instead  sim- 
ply a  visceral  reaction  requires  re-examlna- 
tlon. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  variations  on 
the  type  of  government  corporation  that 
could  be  examined.  Including  the  hybrid 
Ooms&t  model.  But,  having  seen  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  operation  from  the 
Inside  and  being  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  I  strongly 
prefer  the  wholly  owned  government  ap- 
proach. 

The  Comsat  public -private  arrangement.  In 
large  part,  flowed  from  the  fact  that  tradi- 
tionally the  United  States  Government  had. 
unlike  the  energy  fleld.  not  been  engaged  In 
such  activities  on  any  major  operating  scale. 
Purthermore.  Comsat  was  going  Into  a  new 
fleld.  satellite  communications,  whereas  the 
Federal  OU  and  Oas  Corporation  would 
merely  take  up  its  duties  and  activities  along- 
side  existing    privately-owned    corporations. 

ASCtrMKNTS    STn»PO«TrNC    THK    rXOEHAL 
CORPORATION 

No  one  can  be  sure  today  how  long  our 
critical  energy  deficit  situation  will  last — 
In  fact.  It  may  be  with  us  for  decades.  In  such 
circumstances,  there  should  be  In  the  very 
Important  area  of  activity  that  Includes  ex- 
ploring for  oil  and  gas.  developing  the  fields 
and  producing  those  vital  petroleum  products 
an  Institution  that  Is  motivated  by  meet- 
ing national  needs,  not  by  the  primary  or 
sole  goal  of  maximum  profits.  There  is  noth- 
ing Inherently  wrong  or  Improper  about  the 
profit  Incentive,  but  where  the  product  or 
commodity  involved  is  as  essential  to  na- 
tional health,  well-being  and  security  as  en- 
ergy, at  least  a  portion  of  the  national  effort 
ought  to  be  driven  by  the  objective  of  meet- 
ing the  security,  personal,  commercial  and 
industrial  needs  of  this  country. 

We  have  seen  Just  this  year  that  a  volun- 
tary fuels  allocation  program  will  not  work, 
primarily  because  It  runs  head-on  Into  the 
profit  picture.  Who  can  fall  to  understand 
why  the  management  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion would  refuse  on  a  voluntary  basis  to 
sell  Its  product  for  a  higher  public  purpose, 
for  example,  bus  fuel  for  city  bus  systems, 
at  a  price  lower  than  It  can  get  for  that  same 
basic  fuel  from  homeowners  who  need  the 
product  for  home  heating.  At  this  very  min- 
ute the  Administration  is  arguing  that  we 
must  let  the  price  of  heating  fuel  go  up 
so  that  Integrated  petroleum  companies  will 
change  their  refinery  mix  so  that  less  gaso- 
line will  be  made  from  the  limited  crude 
and  instead  those  volumes  will  be  diverted 
Into  heating  and  residual  oil.  I  simply  can- 
not understand  why  the  President  is  un- 
willing to  exercise  his  existing  statutory  au- 
thority to  require  that  shift  If  the  Oovem- 
ment   believes   it   should    be   done. 

The  Oovernment  has  made  royalty  oils 
from  off-shore  Federal  l^nds  available  to 
Independent  refiners  In  small  quantities.  I 
applaud  that  action,  but  believe  the  Admin- 
istration should  go  much  further.  Addition- 
ally, as  Indicated,  there  should  be  a  signif- 
icant volume  of  pstroleum  under  the  control 


of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  CorpK>ratlon  to  be 
used  In  a  manner  deemed  by  the  Oovern- 
ment to  be  l)est  suited  to  meet  national 
needs. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  Is  no  major  Indus- 
trialized nation  in  the  world,  other  than  the 
United  Statss,  that  leaves  the  entire  han- 
dling of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
to  privately-owned  corporations,  where  man- 
agement must  be  responsive  to  stockholder, 
as  distinguished  from  national  priorities. 

With  regard  to  environmental  concerns, 
we  find  ourselves  forced  to  delay  meeting 
established  environmental  goals.  It  has  to  be 
done,  and  hopefully  on  the  most  acceptable 
terms.  But  the  Federal  Corporation  could 
help  reassure,  not  only  those  who  ctJl  them- 
selves environmentalists  and  ecologlsts  but 
all  citizens,  on  environmental  protection  be- 
cause the  Corporation  would  have  Imposed 
on  it  the  statutory  burden  of  proceeding  by 
using  the  most  advanced  and  effective  tech- 
niques to  protect  the  environment  that  are 
known  and  available.  Purthermore,  It  would 
be  enjoined  to  develc^  new  methods  with 
such  a  goal  In  mind.  I  believe  we  are  to 
step  up  drilling  In  offshore  areas,  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans. 
Citizens,  especially  those  living  In  coastal 
areas,  should  be  somewhat  more  confident 
In  activities  undertaken  by  a  government 
corporation  rather  than  by  companies  whose 
primary  goal  is  money-making.  Under  proper 
leadership.  I  can  see  the  Federal  Corporation 
challenging  Its  sister  corporations  on  the 
environmental  fronts  and,  frankly,  it's  an 
app>eallng  sight. 

One  of  the  greatest  frustrations  of  govern- 
ment la  Its  Inability  to  obtain  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  data  from  the  petroleum 
Industry.  There  perhaps  are  valid  reasons 
such  as  the  unwillingness  of  one  company  to 
let  Its  counterparts  know  what  data  and 
Information  It  p>ossesses  for  business  reasons. 
But  that  reaaon  must  be  weighed  against 
others.  I  believe  the  public's  need  to  know 
what  Is  going  on — and.  of  course,  that  Is  true 
also  for  Oovernment — Is  paramount  to  prl- 
\-ate  business  requirements. 

Surely  the  costs  of  production:  the  reserves, 
proved  and  potential:  and  everything  else 
about  the  Federal  Corporations  activities 
should  and  would  be  public  Information.  If 
It  discovers  a  safer  way  environmentally  to 
drill  wells  aiKl  handle  petroleum,  that  In- 
formation should  be  made  available  to  all. 
not  treated  as  a  private  patent  upon  which 
huge  profits  could  be  realized. 

This  Nation  has  long  accepted  the  principle 
that  It  should  hold  petroleum  reserves  for 
military  defense  purposes.  Our  new  experi- 
ence with  an  effective  oil  embargo  by  some 
Middle  Eastern  oil  producing  companies 
surely  has  taught  us  that  we  should  push 
that  concept  further.  Thus,  an  additional 
benefit  of  having  a  Federal  Corporation 
would  be  Its  ability  to  hold  proven  resei^ee 
of  oil  and  gas  in  sufficient  quantities  to  de- 
crease our  dependence  on  foreign  nations 
who  today  hold  us  almost  in  the  palm  of 
their  hands  despite  the  fact  that  a  compara- 
tively small  fraction  of  our  total  needs  are 
met  by  their  oU.  It  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
a  private  corporation  to  sit  on  reserves  and 
perhaps  lose  substantial  markets  or  profits 
to  meet  some  possible  future  need.  It  would 
not,  however,  be  unfair  to  ask  a  government 
agency  to  do  that  since,  as  I  conceive  it.  that 
would  be  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
such  a  corporation.  Wouldn't  It  be  comfort- 
ing today  If  the  Federal  Oil  and  Oas  Corpora- 
tion had  available  for  this  country  petroleum 
reserves  It  had  already  discovered  and  which 
were  capable  of  being  fed  Into  the  market  to 
meet  any  deficiency. 

Many  of  us  have  wrung  our  hands  over  the 
independent  refiners  and  marketers  of  pstro- 
leum producu  which,  until  now,  have  play«d 
a  constructive  role  In  the  pricing  structure  of 
petroleum  markets.  TTiouaands  of  gasoline 
sutlons  have  gone  out  of  business  In  1873, 


and  many  lndej>endeEt  .-eeners  a--e  barely 
hanging  on.  The  Federa:  Corporation  wc-.i:d 
be  required  to  aUtxAte  its  crude  oU  In  a  pat- 
tern that  would  ens.i.'-e  that  a  fair  share 
would  go  to  the  lndependent.E  Things  mav 
never  be  the  same  in  the  petroleum  buslneas 
m  this  country-,  but  we  ought  to  take  meas- 
ures we  believe  to  be  protective  of  the  public 
Interest  and  protecting  the  independent  re- 
finers and  marketers  Is  one  of  those  objec- 
tives we  ahould  articulate  and  attempt  to 
achieve. 

Integrated  petroleum  companies  have  a 
hard  time  voluntarily  helping  the  Independ- 
ents whom  they  regard  as  competitors.  As 
one  executive  told  me,  "there's  no  place  In 
our  corporate  charter  the  Constitution,  the 
law,  or  the  Bible  where  It  says  we  majors 
must  protect  and  preserve  our  competitors." 
He's  probably  right,  but  I  beUeve  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  exercise  Its  abuity  to  Changs 
circumstances  so  that  the  naajors'  competi- 
tors will  be  able  to  stay  in  btislness  and 
provide  some  price  protection. 

It  is  not  dlffictilt  to  predict  opposition  to 
the  proposal  from  the  petroleum  Industry. 
But  one  would  think  the  Industry  woiUd 
welcome  the  competltton,  the  opporttmlty  to 
demonstrate  Its  capacity  for  doing  a  better 
Job  than  some  run-down,  inefficient  pjvern- 
ment  agency  beset  with  red  tape  and  other 
bureaucratic  deficiencies  In  fact  there  are 
some  proponents  of  the  government  corpo- 
ration plan  who  believe  Its  most  appealing 
feature  is  the  competitive  spur  it  would  give 
to  the  industry. 

OBJSCnONS   TO   TH«   PROPOSAL 

The  Ides  has  been  discussed  suifflcienUy  In 
the  recent  past  to  have  elicited  some  criticism 
and  some  questions  about  It.  I  think  It  would 
be  useful  to  try  to  focus  on  some  of  thoae 
more  important  points  and  to  re«x>nd  to 
them. 

1.  The  inefficiency  of  government  corpo- 
rations generally — Critics  fr»quenUy  ask 
whether  the  Postal  Service  or  the  Aff.trak 
experiences  warrant  trying  to  create  yet  a:,- 
other  government  corporation  to  undertake 
responsibilities  traditionally  performed  by 
private  corporations.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Amtrak  may.  Indeed,  prove  to  be  a  very 
worthwhUe  Invention  in  light  of  the  sharply 
Increased  passenger  traffic  resulting  from  our 
awareness  of  our  reaction  to  the  energy 
shortages.  The  VS.  Postal  Service  is  a  very 
new  instrumentality,  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  private  counterpart  that  provides  a  good 
comparison. 

But  even  if  these  particular  lllustraUons 
are  not  able  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet — and  I  do  not  know  that  is  the  case— 
I  would  prefer  to  look  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  as  a  closer  analogy.  T\"A  was  bom 
In  controversy  and  Is  not  totally  free  of  It 
today.  But  there  Is  no  longer  anv  dispute 
over  Its  electric  generating  operations.  It  is 
among  the  leaders  in  the  country  and  has 
worked  In  harmony  with  prlvatelv-ownsd 
electric  utUltles,  with  municipally  and  co- 
operatively-owned electric  generaung.  dls- 
trlbuUng  and  transmitting  svstems.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  also  pro- 
vides an  example  of  efficient  operations  In 
the  energy  field  by  a  government  agency.  I 
am  confident  that  with  the  right  manage- 
ment and  support  by  the  Admlnistrauon  and 
the  people  of  this  cotintry.  a  government  cor- 
poration could  be  developed  which  would  be 
as  efficient  and  as  successful  in  its  operations 
as  TVA  and  Bonneville. 

2.  The  inttbxlity  lo  obtain  necessary  qtuUi- 
fied  personnel— Tbt  argument  that  says 
there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  geologists, 
engineers  and  other  technical  competence 
and  that  a  government -owned  corporation 
would  only  drain  off  sucb  talent  from  private 
corporations  thereby  producing  no  net  bene- 
fit seems  to  me  to  Indtcats  little  confidence 
In  the  people  in  the  petrolsum  Industrv  in.d 
In  our  educational  UwUtuOons.  Such  an 
argument  is  applicable  to  any  new  develop- 
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ment  and  misses  the  point  completely  The 
purpose  of  setUng  up  the  government-owned 
corporation  ts  to  establish  a  corporate  mech- 
anism where  the  motivation  and  the  thrust 
U  keyed  to  national  needs  I  don't  know 
how  many  major  league  basebaU  teams  that 
were  •expanded"  teams  have  managed  to 
win  league  pennants  or  the  World  Series,  but 
the  notion  that  things  ought  to  stay  the 
way  they  are  simply  because  that  u  the  way 
they  are.  wont  do  the  trick  Referring  again 
to  the  TVA  analogy.  It  somehow  was  able  to 
attract  talent  to  it  without  disrupting  other 
uUUtlea  that  had  to  give  up  some  of  their 
trained  personnel.  Moreover.  I  would  expect 
that  our  educational  institutions  win  re- 
spond to  the  current  energy  crisis  as  It  did 
to  the  sputnik-space  challenge  In  the  50'8 
and  8O3  by  emphasizing  the  development  of 
energy  oriented  scientists  and  technicians. 
It  may  also  be  asked  how  an  Industry  that 
has  not  been  able  to  produce  all  of  the  oU 
and  gas  that  Is  needed  will  be  able  to  get  by 
with  only  the  sclentlflc  and  technical  talent 
It  presently  possesses. 

3.  This  is  the  firtt  step  to  nationalizing  the 
petroleum  industry— tfot  only  la  it  clear  from 
the  language  of  Senator  Stevensons  pro- 
posal that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  Is  my  view 
and.  so  far  as  I  know,  the  view  of  every 
other  Interested  participant  in  energy  policy 
debates  that  nationalization  of  the  industry 
is  not  a  desirable  alternative.  Certainly  it  Is 
not  a  practical  political  reality  TVA  wa.s 
similarly  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  private  electric  utility  Industry  in  the 
1930s  and  It,  as  well  as  the  BonnevUle  Power 
Administration,  has  demonstrated  that  gov- 
ernmental activity  in  an  energy  Held  need 
not  and  has  not  had  the  effect  of  national- 
ization. Nationalization  is  an  understand- 
able concern  of  citizens  In  this  country,  and 
I  assume  that  no  such  step  would  ever  be 
taken  without  public  awareness  and.  Indeed, 
without  public  clamor  for  it.  I  do  not  detect 
that  mood  today  nor  do  I  foresee  it  for  the 
future.  I  think  it  is  a  specious  argument, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  used  to  divert 
attention  from  serious  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  Federal  OU  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion propKJSil. 

4.  The  incomparability  of  data — Although 
the  Federal  Corpwratlon  would  operate  on  a 
basis  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
private  segment  of  the  Industry,  there  are 
accounting  techniques  for  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  differences  It  should  not  be  very 
dlfllcult  to  separate  the  various  components 
of  totAl  production  costs  to  provide  com- 
parabinty  with  privately-owned  companies 
Most  importantly,  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ment would  begin  to  acctmiulate  informa- 
tion and  data  capable  erf  being  analyzed  and 
critiqued  Whether  or  not  the  •"yardstick" 
would  be  36  ■.  35-  or  37".  at  least  we  would 
have  the  beginning  of  a  measuring  device 

5.  It  tcowM  take  a  considerable  period  0/ 
tune  for  the  netc  corporation  to  develop  the 
expertise  and  to  have  a  sufficient  petroleum 
supply  to  he  icorthvhiU—Tbe  length  of  time 
to  get  started  and  to  be  able  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  will  depend  upon 
who  Is  selected  by  the  President  to  run  the 
corporation  and  a  host  of  other  variables. 
One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and  that  is 
that  the  earlier  the  corporation  is  created, 
the  earlier  it  wUl  be  able  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  consujners  of  this  country. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  other  questions  and 
criticisms  that  will  be  leveled  at  the  proposal. 
This  Committee  is  capable  of  receiving  all 
qneations.  criticisms  and  complaints  and  In 
evaluating  them.  I  am  confident  there  an 
satisfactory  responses  The  basis  Idea  Is  what 
ought  to  be  tested  and  discussed  and  these 
flxst  hearings  provide  the  appropriat*  op- 
portunity to  do  so 

COKCXtJUOl* 

The  consumers  of  the  United  States  are 
ffcclng  a  very  bleak  period.  Tlie  President,  hta 
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Administration  and  the  Industry  have  asked 
that  the  consumers  tighten  their  energy  belts, 
delay  achieving  environmental  g<»la  and  t>e 
prepared  to  pay  greaUy  increased  cosu  for 
their  fuels  and  energy.  In  our  view,  this  sim- 
ply Is  not  good  enough.  Oongrees  has  a  solemn 
obligation  to  prot«ct  the  consumers  of  this 
country  and  one  of  the  moat  direct  and  hope- 
ful approaches  is  through  a  government  cor- 
poration that  wUl  make  avaUable  to  people 
in  this  country  the  oU  and  gas  deposlte  which 
they  own  We  have  not  done  a  very  good  Job 
In  managing  our  petroleum  deposits  In  this 
country — and  that  is  a  crltlcJam  that  reaches 
across  party  lines  We  can  no  longer  permit 
ourselves  to  be  totally  dependent  for  basic 
energy  supplies  on  an  Industry  that  is  pri- 
vately owned  and  which  has  failed  to  develop 
our  resources  on  a  basis  that  meeU  national 
needs  and  provides  protection  for  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  claim 
that  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation  is  that  single  dramaUc  solution 
that  wUl  handle  this  Nation^s  energy  needs 
for  the  next  20  years.  I  do  contend  that  It 
Is  a  minimal  step  that  should  and  even  must 
be  taken  and  without  delay.  I  sincerely  t)e- 
Ueve  that  if  this  step  Is  not  taken,  there  wUl 
be  Increasing  pressures  from  across  this  coun- 
try, from  consumers,  from  government  at 
various  levels  and  from  industries  which 
require  energy  for  more  drastic  steps.  This  Is 
a  moderate  proposal  that  deserves  prompt 
attention  and  action. 

APPENDIX      a:       MEMBERSHn>      OF      THX      CrnOtCT 
POLICT    TASK    rORCX 

American  Public  Oas  Association. 

American  Public  Power  Association 

Consumers  Educatlo"  and  Protective  Asso- 
ciation International. 

Consumers  Union. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States. 

Industrial  Unioti  Department  of  AFL-CIO. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers 

Kansas  Municipal  Utilities. 

Lincoln.  Nebraska,  City  of. 

National  Farmers  Organization. 

National  Farmers  Union 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

New  Populist  Action. 

Northeast  Public  Power  Association. 

Northwest  Public  Power  Association. 

OU.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union. 

Service  Employees  International  Union. 

Tennessee  Valley  PubUc  Power  Association 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  SUtes  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Wisconsin  State  AFL-CTO. 


EFFECTS  OF  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION ON  THE  ELDERLY  AND  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  alwut  the  effect  that 
current  legislation  to  ease  the  energy 
crisis  may  have  on  our  Nation's  elderly 
and  handicapped. 

All  too  often  when  the  Congress  passes 
far-reaching,  emergency-type  legisla- 
tion, the  specific  needs  and  problems  of 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  are 
overlooked  I  am  anxious  that  this  com- 
mon oversight  be  avoided  as  we  search 
for  measures  to  counteract  the  Impend- 
ing shortages. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
passed  major  bills  to  deal  with  the  energy 
crisis  <  8  2589  and  H  R.  1 1882 ) .  The  final 
product  from  the  conference  committee 
Is  not  yet  determined,  but  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  how  the  eventual 


emergency  powers  will  be  Implemented. 
Many  specific  orders  and  decisions  In  this 
type  of  emergency  legislation  must,  with 
good  reason,  be  left  to  the  administra- 
tion. The  potential  for  unnecessary  hard- 
ship to  elderly  and  handicapped  persons 
needs  to  be  recognized. 

I  am  calling  out  for  caution  and  care 
as  various  actions  are  made  and  as  spe- 
cific rulings  are  decided.  Those  charged 
with  implementing  any  new  legislation 
dealing  with  the  energy  crisis  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  different  groups  in 
the  population,  and  that  some  actions 
will  harm  certain  groups  more  than 
others. 

Strong  concern  has  been  conveyed  to 
me  about  the  possible  ill  effects  of  pro- 
posed legislation  on  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

For  example,  the  following  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
enumerating  several  concerns  with  re- 
gard to  the  elderly  and  handicapped  and 
the  possible  hardships  they  could  experi- 
ence if  steps  are  not  carefully  taken  to 
protect  their  needs.  This  letter  Is  from 
James  J.  Pennestrl.  ♦he  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Office  on  Aging. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 

Statk  of  Nrw  JxRsrr. 

DKPABTleZNT  OF  COMMUNrTT  AFFAIM. 

November  9,  1973. 

We  Ui  this  agency  are  concerned,  and  have 
received  expressions  of  concern  from  several 
areas,  that  the  energy-conserving  program 
called  for  by  the  President  might  weU  cause 
further  hardships  for  the  elderly. 

Specifically,  we  could  hope  that  any  legls- 
Utlon  considered  would  exempt  people  age 
60  and  older  from  the  following: 

1  Maintaining  temperatures  in  living  quar- 
ters at  a  day-time  average  of  68  and  lower 
at  night.  I  believe  the  reason  for  such  an  ex- 
emption Is  self-evident. 

3  Blocking  off  certain  city  aecton  to  cars 
with  only  one  occupant  Obviously,  this  could 
curtaU  essential  travel  to  doctors  offices 
clinics,  meetings,  recreational  facilities,  etc.. 
for  elderly  singles  unless  the  "blocking  off" 
U  limited  to  peak  traffic  hours. 

3.  Preferential  parking  for  car  pools  This 
could  be  a  serious  handicap  for  the  older 
worker  who  Is  unable,  by  reason  of  physical 
problems  associated  with  the  aging  process 
to  maUitatn  a  rigid  schedule  based  on  the 
considerations  of  other  people. 

4  High  parking  rates.  This  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  retirees  living  on  fixed  and 
Inadequate  income  as  well  as  on  older  work- 
ers who  are  husbanding  their  resources  in 
preparation  for  retirement  and  the  Income 
reduction  attached  to  It. 

These  points,  of  course,  woxild  also  apply 
to  the  physically  handicapped. 

Any  law  which  Is  enacted  should  not  over- 
look the  problems  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped,  as  Is  so  often  the  case.  Some 
provision  for  exemption  should  be  Included 
I  hope  you  will  agree,  and  that  you  wU]  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  in  time  for  amending 
as  necessary  the  legislation  which  the  Senate 
is  going  to  consider  very  soon. 

As  always,  your  usual  valuable  cooperation 
wUl  be  apprecUted. 
Sincerely. 

Jamxs  J   PKTnrEsmi.  Director. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr.    President.    In 
short,  I  am  asking  that  those  persons 
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who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  drafting  and  implementing  the  needed 
emergency  measures  which  are  to  come, 
take  careful  account  of  the  effect  their 
decisions  will  have  on  the  aged  Eind 
handicapped.  Too  often  these  special 
considerations  are  ignored. 


SENATOR  ROTH  S  RECOGNITION  OF 
THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IN  MAY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  practice  to  acquire  and  keep  on  file 
all  Information  and  points  of  view  re- 
lating to  Importai  t  national  issues,  as  I 
imagine  Is  the  practice  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

When  reviewing  that  file  recently  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Roth)  gave 
clear  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  the 
Impending  energy  crisis,  and  the  Inter- 
relation of  various  contributing  factors, 
in  a  speech  given  way  back  in  May  of 
this  year. 

Senator  Roth's  speech  contained  many 
points  that  ha\'e  proven  to  be  extremely 
accurate  find  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion— then  and  now.  For  that  reason.  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  Senator  Roth's  remarkable  speech  of 
May  18,  1973,  and  accordingly,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  that  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Energy  Ain>  thx  Environment 
(By  Senator  Bnx  Roth) 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
to  this  yearns  Youth  Leadership  Conference. 
You  have  been  chosen  for  your  Interest  in 
"energy  and  the  environment,"  and,  I  trust 
we  have  devised  a  program  and  Invited  a 
group  of  experts  that  will  sufficiently  chal- 
lenge your  thinking  on  these  topics  and 
provide  you  with  new  insights  Into  one  of 
today's  most  complicated  set  of  Issues. 

I  am  not  an  expert  In  this  field  and  don't 
pretend  to  be.  What  I  want  to  do,  there- 
fore, in  opening  this  conference  Is  to  discuss 
In  a  general  way  in  the  manner  In  which  en- 
vironmental and  energy  Issues  appear  to  be 
Interrelated  to  each  other  and  related  to 
other  current  problems  as  well.  The  im- 
portant thing  at  the  outset  is  to  try  to  get 
an  overview  of  the  issues  involved  so  that 
when  you  break  up  into  more  specialized 
seminar  groups,  you  won't  be  like  the 
proverbial  bllndmen  who  got  Into  a  violent 
argument  over  what  an  elephant  muit  ;ook 
like.  As  you  may  recall,  the  first  bllndman 
felt  the  elephant's  leg  and  said.  "An  elephant 
Is  like  a  tree  trunk;  •'  the  second  bllndman  hit 
the  elephant's  side  and  said.  "No,  an  elephaut 
Is  like  a  brick  wall;"  and  a  third  bllndman, 
having  touched  the  elephants  trunk  said. 
"Both  of  you  are  wrong,  an  elephant  is  like 
a  python:"  and  so  on.  Each  had  felt  a  dif- 
ferent part,  and  none  had  seen  the  whole. 

IVxlay,  It  Is  commonly  assumed  that  energy 
concerns  and  environmental  concerns  are  In 
almost  total  opposition.  That  Is,  If  we  want 
to  solve  our  energy  problems,  we  are  golnjj  to 
have  to  relax  our  environmental  protection 
laws,  or  If  we  are  going  to  clean  up  our  en- 
vironment, we  are  going  to  have  to  accept 
gasoline  shortages,  healing  oil  shortages,  or 
brown-outs.  Many  in  the  energy  industries 
point  out  that  antt-poUutlon  devices  on  au- 
tomobUes  requiring  more  gasoline  consump- 
tion, regulations  governing  air  and  water 
quality  controls,  and  environmentalist- 
Inspired  opposition   to  the  construction  of 


new  refljaenes,  nuclear  power  plants,  and 
superporta  have  contributed  to  what  is  now 
popularly  caUed  "the  energy  crisis."  On  the 
other  hand,  environmentalists  note  that  our 
love  affair  with  the  big  automoDUe.  the 
emissions  from  our  refineries  and  power 
plants,  and  the  oil  spUls  have  aU  contributed 
to  what  might  be  called  the  "environmental 
crisis." 

Most  of  us,  however,  would  be  unwilling 
to  make  an  absolute  choice  between  energy 
needs  and  environmental  protection;  we  want 
both  sufficient  energy  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ard of  living  that  we  have  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve  and  a  clean,  healthy  environment. 
Both  are  part  of  good  living,  and  I.  for  one, 
think  that  both  can  be  obtained,  but  w© 
have  to  realize  that  to  do  so  we  will  have 
to  make  sacrifices.  It  will  undoubtedly  re- 
quire large  sums  of  money  to  develop  new 
sources  of  energy,  as  well  as  to  clean  up 
the  environment.  Later.  I  will  return  to  this 
theme  but.  first  it  is  important  to  explore 
'the  energy  crisis"  in  some  depth  and  try  to 
determine  what  it  is  and  how  we  should 
react  to  it. 

One  thing  which  I  have  learned  In  my  years 
as  a  public  servant  is  that  there  are  always 
a  few  who  have  simple  solutions  or  explana- 
tions for  even  the  most  complex  problems. 
In  the  case  of  the  energy  crisis,  the  simple 
explanation  Is  that  the  shortages  of  gas  and 
heating  oil  are  merely  staked  by  the  oU  and 
gas  Industries  to  get  government  subsidies, 
tax  breaks,  and  higher  prices  and  profits. 
This  particular  explanation  reminds  me  of 
similarly  simple  ones  which  sought  to  blame 
all  of  America's  Ills  on  a  communist  con- 
spiracy or  on  our  Uivolvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  for 
us  to  recognize  that  the  energy  industries 
will  try  to  use  the  shortages  to  promote  their 
own  particular  points  of  view.  The  problem 
we  face  is  to  sort  out  the  reality  from  the 
rhetoric  and  to  discriminate  between  solu- 
tions that  are  for  the  common  good  as  op- 
posed to  those  that  would  benefit  particular 
Interest  groups. 

It  Is  one  of  the  realities  of  the  energy  crisis 
that  our  supply  of  energy  has  Increased 
rapidly  every  year.  Our  demand  for  energv. 
however,  has  mcreased  at  an  even  faster 
pace.  Americans  now  make  greater  use  of  cars 
as  opposed  to  buses,  and  cars  require  4  times 
as  much  energy  per  person  as  buses  Ameri- 
cans now  depend  more  upon  airplanes  than 
upon  trains,  and  planes  require  an  average  of 
9  times  as  much  energy  per  person  as  trains 
for  the  same  distance.  In  1960.  only  16^,  of 
American  homes  were  alr-condltloned:  now 
45 T,  are.  Then,  only  7%  of  our  cars  had  alr- 
condltioners,  and  now  61<7r  do.  In  1955.  the 
average  American  used  the  energy  equivalent 
of  42  barrels  of  oU  for  a  year:  now  he  uses 
an  equivalent  of  61  barrels;  by  1986,  it  Is 
projected  to  be  nearly  100  barrels 

A  second  reality  ts  that  our  wav  of  life  and 
economic  system  are  so  buUt  upon  energy- 
consuming  machines  that  energy  shortages 
and  resultuig  higher  prices  would  affect  aU 
of  us  and  In  many  different  ways.  Everyone, 
for  example,  is  concerned  about  food  prices, 
and  one  way  to  bring  prices  down  is  for 
farmers  to  plant  more  acreage  lu  food  and 
feed  grains.  But.  if  the  farmers  are  limited 
to  the  gasoline  supply  they  had  last  vear,  or 
less,  they  will  not  be  able  to  plow  or  irrigate 
more  land.  If  there  are  widespread  shortages 
and  the  price  of  fuel  goes  up,  the  cost  of 
producing  Industrial  goods  will  go  up,  and 
this  cost  wUI  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
The  cost  of  public  and  private  transporta- 
tion would  go  up,  the  cost  of  almost  every- 
thing would  Increase,  and  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  try  to  control  Inflation 
would  become  further  unraveled.  Americans 
are  used  to  cheap  energy,  only  4''^  of  our 
entire  national  Income  Is  devoted  to  secur- 
ing our  energy  needs.  This  Is  very  likely  to 
go  up  and  each  of  us  will  have  to  reshuffle 


our  own  budgets  accordingly  to  reflect  hig^aer 
costs  of  Leatuig  our  homes,  getting  to  work 
and  school,  and  of  buying  food  and  other 
goods. 

A  third  reality  Is  that  the  energy  crisis  Is 
not  Just  an  American  problem;  It  is  a  prob- 
lem which  affects  our  relationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Some  of  you  will  be  exam- 
ining in  greater  detail  the  international  im- 
plications of  Increased  oU  demands.  But  you 
should  all  understand  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  alternative  In  the  short  run  to  the 
greater  importation  of  foreign  petroleum. 
We  have  only  8"::^  of  the  world's  proven  pe- 
troleum reserves,  but  we  consume  a  third  of 
all  the  world's  production.  Increasingly,  we 
are  looking  toward  the  Middle  East  and  In- 
donesia for  crude  oil  and  Algeria  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  natural  gas. 

This  raises  a  host  of  problems.  Two  years 
ago.  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  eight 
decades,  the  United  States  had  a  balance  of 
trade  deficit.  We  are  trying  to  achieve  a  posi- 
tion of  surplus  again  by  devaluing  the  dol- 
lar and  taking  measures  to  Increase  our  ex- 
ports to  ot^er  countries,  but  these  efforts 
may  be  undermined  by  our  needs  for  such 
vast  amounts  of  oil.  We  may  have  a  $10  bil- 
lion dollar  trade  deficit  in  energy  alone  in 
1975.  and  this  could  double  by  1980  if  current 
trends  continue. 

What  makes  these  figures  so  large  Is  not 
Just  our  demands  alone — they  also  reflect 
the  higher  prices  that  foreign  supplying 
countries  are  charging  for  their  oil.  The 
Middle  Eastern  countries  and  other  oil  sup- 
pliers have  formed  an  organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries  to  work  to- 
gether In  getting  more  money  for  their  oU. 
They  are  tough  bargamers.  and  they  make 
no  bones  about  what  they  want.  As  one 
Saudi  Arabian  government  minister  said  re- 
cently: "We  have  the  oil  they  need,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  very  rich."  At  the  same  time, 
the  VS..  Japan,  and  the  European  countries 
are  all  petroleum  short  and  all  are  offering 
higher  and  higher  prices  for  secure  supplies. 
If  we  are  going  to  keep  prices  within  a  rea- 
sonable range,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  work  very  closely  with  Japan  and  the 
European  countries  to  solve  the  common 
problem. 

Another  complication  is  that  the  Arab 
countries  have  so  few  p>eople.  they  dont 
know  what  to  do  with  all  the  money  they 
are  getting.  Like  the  Texas  oU  mlUlonalres, 
the  rich  Arabs  have  bought  Rolls-Royces  and 
Jewelry.  But  others  have  engaged  In  currency 
speculation  and  contributed  to  the  run  on 
the  dollar  that  caused  the  most  recent  de- 
valuation. StUl  others  have  loaned  money 
to  Egypt  for  mUltary  purchases,  or  like 
Lybia,  have  purchased  Jet  fighters,  thus  in- 
creasing tensions  In  the  Middle  East.  Many 
fesLT  that  If  we  become  too  dependent  on  the 
Middle  East  for  petroleum,  we  will  be  sub- 
ject to  blackmail  In  our  policy  of  supporting 
the  Independence  of  Israel.  But.  even  aside 
from  this  very  tmpK>rtant  consideration,  i^w 
we  afford  to  depend,  for  a  major  sourc«  of 
our  energy,  on  an  area  so  far  away,  so  po- 
litically unstable,  and  so  vulnerable  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

This  leads  Into  another  aspect  of  the 
energy  crisis,  one  which  we  have  Included 
as  a  seminar  topic  because  it  so  vitally  affects 
our  home  state.  If  ever  Increasing  amounts 
of  foreign  oU  must  be  imp<wted.  how  are  our 
present  ports  going  to  handle  these  volumes 
and  the  huge  tankers  that  are  being  built, 
at  a  reasonable  cost  ajid  with  minimal  dam- 
age to  the  environment?  In  his  energy  mes- 
sage, the  President  said,  and  I  quote.  •The 
answer  to  this  problem  lies  in  deepwater 
ports  which  can  accommodate  those  large 
ships,  providing  Important  economic  advan- 
tages while  reducing  the  risks  of  collision 
and  grounding."  Various  government  spon- 
sored studies  hare  surveyed  the  possible  sites 
for  such  superports.  and  they  have  concluded 
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U»»t  one  of  the  prime  sites  Ilea  In  the  ocean 
off  RebobeUi  Beacb. 

What  would  a  superport  mean  for  Dela- 
ware'' It  would  mean  that  our  amall  state 
with  lU  la  mile*  of  ocean  coaatllne  would  be 
assuming  the  major  share  of  the  environ- 
mental risk  for  oU  Imports  for  the  entire 
Bast  Coast  What  Is  less  understood  and  less 
appreciated  is  that  the  superport  wouJd  also 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  future 
economic  development  of  our  State,  particu- 
larly Its  lower  two  counties  One  estimate  Is 
that  the  refineries,  the  petrochemical  plants 
and  the  related  Industries  that  would  be  es- 
Ubllsbed  adjacent  to  the  superport  would 
result  In  a  population  for  Kent  and  Sussex 
Counties  of  more  than  a  million  persons  by 
the  end  of  the  centiiry  This  would  be  more 
than  four  times  the  population  that  could  be 
expected  In  the  absence  of  a  superport. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Delawareans  should 
have  something  to  say  about  whether  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  environmental  risks  and 
the  economic  growth  Involved,  and  therefore. 
I  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  give  each 
state's  legislature  a  veto  over  the  construc- 
Uon  of  a  superport  off  that  state's  coast.  I, 
for  one.  have  long  opposed  a  superport  be- 
ing located  in  or  near  Delaware  waters.  Tb 
me.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  protect  and  con- 
serve these  shorelines  to  serve  as  vacation 
land  for  thousands  of  Americans. 

A  final  reality  that  I  want  to  touch  on  Is 
that  half  of  the  energy  we  produce  Is  wasted, 
either  by  Inefficient  machines.  Inefficient 
means  of  converting  and  transmitting  en- 
ergy, or  by  Improper  attention  to  energy 
conservation.  While  homes  and  industries 
are  relatively  efficient  users  of  energy,  two- 
thirds  of  our  potential  electric  energy  Is  lost 
In  the  conversion  and  the  transmission  proc- 
ess Three-fourths  of  the  energy  used  In  the 
transportation  sector  Is  wasted,  mainly  as 
heat  and  exhaust. 

Many  of  you  will  be  examining  energy  con- 
servaUon  In  greater  depth.  Improved  mass 
transporutlon  Is  certainly  one  means  of  con- 
eenring  energy  Recycling  Is  another,  because 
for  many  materials,  recycling  requires  only 
a  fraction  of  the  enenry  required  to  make  it 
In  the  first  place.  Better  means  of  Insulating 
homes  and  of  designing  factories  can  save 
heating  and  cooling  cosu.  Certainly,  energy 
conservation  is  an  area  that  merits  much 
greater  attention  because  It  Is  one  place 
where  energy  and  environmental  concerns 
do  not  clash,  but  instead  reinforce  each 
other. 

One  key  problem  In  this  area,  however.  Is  a 
psychological  one  Americans  are  used  to 
cheap  energy  and  plenty  of  It.  and  we  are 
not.  as  a  nation,  '"energy  conscious  "  How 
can  we  become  energy  conscious?  By  adver- 
tising on  radio,  television  and  road  signs, 
with  little  Jingles  or  messages  like  thoee  that 
tell  people  not  to  be  litter-bugs'"  Or.  wUl  we 
need  laws  requiring  people  to  bring  their 
•olid  waste  to  recycling  centers,  to  better  in- 
sulate their  homes,  or  to  only  use  their  alr- 
condltloners  on  days  when  the  temperature 
Is  more  than  85  degrees'* 

This  leads  me  to  the  question  of  how  we 
should  react  to  the  energy  crisis.  What  can 
we  do  to  ensure  the  continued  availability 
of  energy  and  still  continue  to  make  progress 
in  cleaning  up  the  environment •>  Someone 
has  suggested  that  we  ought  to  round  up 
Henry  Ford.  Ralph  Nader,  the  presidents  of 
aU  our  major  energy  Industries,  and  the 
presldenu  of  all  our  major  environmental 
groups,  lock  them  In  a  room  and  tell  them 
they  can't  come  out  until  they  have  devised 
a  common  solution  to  the  problem.  Even  if 
It  were  possible  to  do  this.  I  am  afraldy<we 
might  find  everyt)ody  torn  to  bits  when'we 
opened  the  door. 

On  the  more  serious  side,  there  have  t>een 
numerous  suggestions  to  increase  the  supply 
of  gas  and  oU.  For  example,  the  President's 
energy  message  suggested  the  foUowlng  end 
quota  restrictions  on  foreign  imports,  which 


has  now  been  done,  deregulate  the  wellhead 
price  of  natural  gas.  construct  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  to  bring  North  Slope  oU  to  the  con- 
tinental Umted  States,  and  accelerate  ex- 
ploiutlon  of  ootjtlnental  shelf  areas,  includ- 
ing the  Atlantic  continental  shelf,  a  topic 
which  some  of  you  will  look  into  in  one  of 
the  seminars. 

While  these  measures  might  help  In  the 
next  decade  or  so.  they  raise  Important  en- 
vironmental problems  and  can,  at  l)est.  only 
stave  off  the  day  when  we  will  not  have 
enough  foasUlaed  fuels— that  is.  oil  and  gB»— 
and  will  have  to  look  toward  other  sources 
of  energy. 

There  are  some,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  who 
believe  that  we  should  begin  now  to  work  on 
these  alternative  energy  sources  in  a  very 
serious  way.  What  we  need  Is  a  technological 
break-through,  and  our  chances  of  getting 
such  a  break-through.  In  time  to  avoid  a 
much  severe  energy  crunch,  are  greatly  en- 
hanced the  sooner  we  get  to  work.  To  date, 
the  government  has  been  engaged  In  a  major 
way  In  the  development  of  only  one  non- 
tradltlonal  energy  source — nuclear  energy, 
another  topic  which  some  of  you  will  discuss 
as  a  seminar. 

But.  there  are  many  other  posslbllltlee — 
for  example,  solar  energy,  geo-thermal 
energy,  coal  gasification,  the  use  of  tidal 
movements,  and  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
oil  shale.  Research  In  a  number  of  these 
areas  Is  already  underway  For  example,  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  Institute  of 
Energy  Conversion  at  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware, which  U  directed  by  one  of  our 
panelists  here  today.  Dr.  Karl  B«er.  has  been 
engaged  In  a  major  effort  to  develop  a  prac- 
tical system  for  solar  energy  use.  If  all  goes 
well,  solar  energy  could  begin  to  make  an 
impact  In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s 
In  supplying  the  energy  needs  of  private 
homes. 

For  most  of  the  alternative  energy  areas. 
It  Is  going  to  require  a  very  big  effort  to 
develop  the  needed  technology  and  to  avoid 
ecological  costs.  To  stimulate  such  an  effort. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  who  Is  Chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee  and  Is  generally 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  Senates  leading 
experts  on  energy  matters,  has  drafted  legis- 
lation that  would  initiate  a  national  effort  In 
developing  alternaUve  clean  energy  sources 
This  effort  would  be  slmUar  to  the  program 
that  got  men  to  the  moon  or  which,  during 
World  War  II.  developed  the  first  atomic 
bomb  I  8upp<Mt  such  an  effort  because  I 
feel  that  the  problem  that  Is  facing  us  Is 
similar  to  the  problem  we  perceived  after 
the  launching  of  Sputnik— It  Is  a  national 
problem  and  requires  full  resources  of  the 
Federal   Oovernment   to  overcome   it. 

Such  a  program  would  be  very  expensive 
Senator  Jackson  estimates  that  it  would  cost 
•20  billion  dollars  in  ten  years,  but  it  could 
weU  be  more  in  this  day  of  cost  over-runs 
and  rising  prices.  ThU  Is  where,  in  cloelng. 
I  want  to  return  to  the  theme  I  mentioned 
previously — that  we  can  work  toward  having 
both  adequate  energy  and  strong  envlron- 
m»ntal  protection— but  It  will  be  at  a  cost. 
One  of  the  difficult  questions  Is.  how  is  this 
research  going  to  be  financed? 

This  U  what  so  far  Is  left  out  of  Senator 
Jackson's  bill  His  present  bUl  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  additional  revenues  to  finance 
the  energy  effort;  hence,  it  could  end  up  In- 
creasing the  national  debt  and  In  effect  be 
financed  by  Inflation,  Inflation  caused  by 
budget  deficits  is  a  back  door,  hidden  cost, 
but  it  Is  a  cost  nonetheless,  and  this  cost 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  poor  and  the  elder- 
ly, that  Is,  on  those  who  have  fixed  Incomes 
or  do  not  have  Interest-earning  savings. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator  Jack- 
son intends  to  hold  hearings  on  the  question 
of  how  to  finance  such  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram. One  poMlbUlty  Is  that  there  could  be 
created  an  Energy  Research  and  Development 
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Trust  Fund.  The  Fund  could  be  used  to  pro- 
mote technological  developments  in  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  and  In  antl-pollutlon  de- 
vices   It  could  also  be  used  to  help  develop 
energy  saving  machines,  to  build  mor«  re- 
cycling centers  and  improve  recycling  tech- 
niques.  What  should  go  Into  the  Fund?  First 
of  all.  U  we  are  going  to  charge  fees  for  for- 
eign petroleum  imports,  these  fees  could  be 
applied  toward  energy  research.  They  won't 
amount  to  very  much  at  first — a  total  of  $178 
mUllon  doUars  In  Fiscal  Year  1975.  according 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  But.  by  Fiscal 
Year  1980.  the  take  will  have  increased  to  $1 2 
bUUon   dollars.   Secondly,   If  gasoline   prices 
are  going  to  go  up  because  of  shortages.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  part  of  the  Increased 
price  could  be  put  Into  an  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Trust  Fund.  No  one  knows 
yet  what  the  answer  is,  but  If  Congress  Is  to 
adopt  an  Intensive  energy  research  program, 
as  I  think  It  should.  It  also  must  wrestle  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  responsibly  finance  It. 
I  regret   that  I  cannot  tell   you   that   the 
energy  crisis  is  a  myth  or  that  all  environ- 
mental problems  will  be  solved  only  by  paw- 
ing  the   appropriate   laws.    It    is   important 
however,   to  recognize   most   of  life's  prob- 
lems— both  public  and  personal — are  not  so 
easy:  they  require  hard  thinking,  hard  work, 
and  often  hard-to-swallow  costs   When  Win- 
ston Churchill  accepted   the  charge  for  the 
British  war  effort  during  World  War  II.  he 
told   the   House   of   Commons   that    he   had 
"nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toll,  tears,  and 
sweat."  Fortunately.  I  have  something  more 
to  offer  you  today— a  panel  of  experts  from 
Delaware    and    from    the    Federal    Oovern- 
ment—to  talk   to   you   with   greater   Insight 
and  from  a  greater  depth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  about  energy  and  environmental 
Issues    I  would  like  to  Introduce  them  now, 
and  then  you  can  separate  into  your  respec- 
tive morning  seminars 


THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pre.<:ident,  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  Is  one  of  our 
most  important  and  successful  Federal 
programs.  With  the  help  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  money,  over  25  million 
schoolchildren  each  day  receive  a  nutri- 
tious meal  designed  to  meet  one-third 
of  their  recommended  dally  allowance. 
Educators  and  parents  have  praised  the 
efforts  of  Congress  in  this  area,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  part  of  its  success. 

The  school  lunch  program  In  South 
Dakota  is  one  of  the  Nation's  best  Stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  administrators  work 
together  to  insure  its  success.  I  have  long 
felt  that  school  lunch  workers  do  not 
receive  enough  credit  for  the  excellent 
services  they  perform. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  insert  Into  the 
Rkcord  an  article  published  In  the  Sioux 
Palls  Argus-Leader  on  Sunday.  Decem- 
ber 16.  1973,  concerning  the  school  lunch 
program  in  that  city.  The  Ingenuity  and 
ability  of  those  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  meals  there  Ls  clearlv  remarkable 
After  reading  the  article,  it  is  clear  to  me 
why  their  program  enjoys  such  great 
success.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A    Look     at    thi    Opxration    That    FKkdb 

LtTNCmS  TO    12.000  STTTDn^TS 

(By  Mary  Edman) 
Try  this  on  for  sUe 
Brown  2.100  pounds  of  ground   beef,  add 
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9eV4  gallons  of  concentrated  tomato  Juice, 
23^  gallons  of  barbecue  sauce,  671',  quarts 
of  chopped  onions,  32  Vi  cups  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce.  37 '/4  cups  of  salt,  30  tablespoons 
of  pepper  and  30  quarts  or  more  of  flour,  and 
simmer. 

Know  what  you've  got?  Enough  barbecue 
to  fill  12,000  buns  and  feed  nearly  12,000 
students  one  of  their  favorite  meal  Items. 

Barbecues  are  Just  one  of  the  Items  In- 
cluded on  some  school  menus  next  week. 
Favorite  foods,  Christmas  cookies.  Ice  cream 
b&rs  and  gaily  decorated  gelatin  molds  are 
the  cafeterias'  ways  of  wishing  students  a 
"Merry  Christmas"  during  the  week  prior  to 
vacation. 

BEHUfD  TKK   SCXNCS 

Special  holiday  menus  have  been  planned 
several  weeks  In  advance  by  public  and  paro- 
chial school  managers.  However,  meal  prep- 
aration progresses  on  a  day-to-day  basis  for 
the  108  regular  cafeteria  personnel  employed 
by  the  schools. 

Mrs.  Angela  Joha;^en.  cafeteria  nmnager  of 
lunch  programs  In  Sioux  Falls  public  schools, 
explained  that  meals  for  elementary,  special 
education  and  vocational  education  students 
are  prepared  In  kitchens  at  the  Career  Cen- 
ter. 701  S.  Western  Ave.  Each  junior  and  sen- 
ior high  school  In  the  district  operates  their 
own   kitchen   for  meal  preparations. 

Touring  the  kitchens  at  the  Career  Cen- 
ter is  like  visiting  a  factory  complex.  Ma- 
chinery Includes  two  conveyor  belt  assembly 
lines  for  packaging  lunches,  a  five-tier  bake 
oven.  80,  60  and  20-quart  mixers,  a  bun  di- 
vider, a  doughnut  machine,  a  cooking  ma- 
chine, 80  and  60-gaIlon  steam  kettles  and  a 
bread  bxitterlng  machine. 

Here  are  some  Interesting  figures  about  the 
capacity  of  the  machinery  at  the  central 
kitchens  and  the  ability  of  the  17  regular 
employees  to  operate  them.  "Cold  packs" 
(thoee  which  Include  salaas.  sandwiches, 
carrot  sticks,  etc.)  can  be  p(u:kaged  at  a  rate 
of  36  per  minute.  Hot  lunches  can  be  as- 
sembled at  a  rate  of  60  per  minute  when 
using  the  conveyor  belts:  the  bread-butter- 
ing machine  butters  1.600  slices  per  hour  and 
the  doughnut  machine  produces  125  dozen 
pastries  per  hour. 

Mrs.  Johansen  explained  that  cold  packs 
are  prepared  the  morning  they  are  to  be 
served.  Women  begin  meal  preparations  at  6 
a.m.  each  school  day.  By  8:30  a.m.  ap- 
proximately eight  women  position  themselvee 
along  a  conveyor  belt  and  adroitly  place 
luncheon  Items  In  clear  plastic  cellOphane- 
wrapped  cartons.  These  cold  p>ack8  pass 
through  a  shrink  tunnel  which  seals  the  cel- 
lophane to  the  carton  and  are  loculed  onto 
racks  which  will  be  distributed  to  various 
schools  throughout  the  city. 

After  the  cold  packs  have  been  sealed  and 
readied  for  delivery,  the  women  shift  their 
attention  to  a  second  conveyor  belt,  where 
hot  lunch  Items  are  packaged  In  aluminum 
foil-wrapped  packages. 

HOT    X-TTNCH    PROGRAM 

Mrs.  Johansen  revealed  hot  lunches  are 
prepared  and  packaged  the  morning  prior  to 
their  serving  and  are  refrigerated  overnight 
at  the  kitchen's  walk-In  coolers. 

When  the  hot  lunch  menu  calls  for  bar- 
becues, goulash,  macaroni  and  cheese,  chill, 
pizza  or  tuna  and  noodles,  kitchen  workers 
prepare  about  220  gallons  of  these  recipes  In 
the  stainless  steel  steam  kettles,  TTie 
steaming  contents  are  transferred  to  mobile 
serving  discs  and  placed  within  easy  access  of 
conveyor  belt  workers.  Packaging  of  the 
nearly  5,000  meals  each  day  takes  about  two 
and  a  half  hours  on  the  cold  pack  line  and 
two  hours  on  the  hot  pack  line. 

"Oood  back-up  workers  really  keep  the 
ojjeratlons  running  smoothly,"  observed  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Walser,  cafeteria  manager  of  the 
central  kitchens. 

Elementary  schools  begin  calUng  In  their 
orders  to  the  central  kitchens  at  9:30  each 
morning,    and    deliveries    begin    almost    Im- 


mediately, Besides  providing  lunches  for 
students  In  the  district's  elementary  spools, 
the  central  kitchens  also  serve  hot  meals  to 
Early  ChUdhood  students  at  Emerson.  Mark 
Twain,  Lowell  and  0"Oorman  high  schools, 
pre-school  students  at  Beadle  and  students 
at  the  Area  Vocational  School. 

Each  elementary  school  is  equipped  with  an 
oven  deslg:ned  to  heat  the  altunlnum  packs. 
In  addition,  the  schools  are  supplied  with 
"spork"  (a  plastic  combination  between  a 
spoon  and  fork)  kits,  which  Includes  a  nap- 
kin and  straw  for  milk. 

"Using  disposable  serving  trays  and  uten- 
sils really  cuts  down  on  clean-up  and  labor," 
Mrs.  Johansen  smiled.  . 

The  ovens,  which  range  In  capacity  from 
180  to  300  hot  packs  at  a  time,  heat  the  con- 
tents for  20  minutes.  Students  pick  up  their 
lunches  to  eat  either  In  gymnasiums  or 
classrooms,   depending  on   school   facilities. 

KrrCRXNS    IN    DITTERENT    SCHOOLS 

The  central  kitchens  employ  a  full-time 
baker  who  prepares  dinner  rolls,  doughnuts, 
cookies,  cakes  and  bars  to  be  included  with 
lunches.  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  in 
the  district  receive  most  of  their  bakery 
products  from  the  central  kitchens. 

Kitchen  facilities  at  the  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools  are  comparable  to  those  of  the 
central  kitchen,  except  on  a  smaller  scale.  An 
average  of  11  regular  workers  report  every 
morning  to  each  Junior  high  school  to  begin 
meal  preparations.  Cafeteria  managers  Mrs. 
Bemadene  Stoll  at  Axtell  Park:  Mrs.  Delores 
Butcher,  Edison;  Mrs.  Ruby  Miller.  Patrick 
Henr>-.  and  Mrs.  Viola  Olson.  Whlttler, 
supervise  kitchen  personnel  In  preparing 
nearly  3.400  type  A  student  and  adult  meals 
each  day. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Matzen  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Engelkes.  cafeteria  managers  at  Washington 
and  Lincoln  High  Schools  respectively, 
oversee  dally  preparations  of  2.100  type  A  and 
ala  carte  meals  for  students  and  adults  at 
their  schools. 

Cafeteria  at  St.  Joseph  and  Little  Flower 
elementary  schools  operate  on  much  the 
same  basis  as  thoee  at  the  public  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  However,  the  atmosphere 
at  the  two  kitchens  Is  more  casual  and  cozy, 
with  a  total  of  nine  persons  employed  by  the 
cafeterias. 

Mrs.  Marjorle  Hartwlck.  cafeteria  manager 
at  St.  Joseph,  explained  special  Christmas 
plans  at  her  kitchen,  which  prepares  meals 
for  nearly  400  students  and  adults. 

"We  have  permission  to  ask  the  elderly  or 
shut-Ins  to  Join  our  students  for  lunch 
Wednesday.  We're  going  to  serve  fried 
chicken,  cranberry  sauce.  Christmas  cookies 
and  whipped  potatoes  as  a  sort  of  'Merry 
Christmas'  wish  for  our  students." 

The  menu  at  Little  Flower  for  Thursday's 
Christmas  special  Includes  roast  turkey  with 
dressing,  mashed  potatoes.  Ice  cream  and 
Christmas  cookies. 

Mrs.  Viola  Kersbergen.  cafeteria  manager 
at  the  school,  said  she  and  her  helper  pre- 
pare lunches  for  nearly  100  students  and 
serve  a  dally  breakfast  to  about  SO  students. 
The  kitchen  and  cafeteria  for  the  school  are 
located  In  the  wood-paneled  carpeted  base- 
ment of  St.  Thereee  Catholic  Church,  a  short 
walk  across  Little  Flower's  parking  lot. 

Mrs.  Florence  Daniels,  cafeteria  manager 
at  O'Oorman  High  School,  explained  the 
reason  for  not  planning  any  special  Christ- 
naas  meals. 

"If  we  did  have  something  special  we 
would  probably  have  leftovers."  she  said. 
"Since  well  be  gone  for  nearly  two  weeks  for 
vacation,  I  wonder  how  we'd  get  them  used 
up" 

Two  of  the  five  regular  employes  at  O'Oor- 
man's  kitchen  prepare  breakfast  and  dinner 
for  30  seminary  students,  and  the  main  op- 
erations of  the  kitchen  prepare  type  A  and 
ala  carte  lunches  for  nearly  250  O'Oormar. 
students. 

All    In    all,    Sioux    Palls    elementary    and 


secondary  schools  offer  the  largest  hot  lunch 
operation  in  the  state,  touching  nearly  iSjOOO 

students  with  tasty  treats  served  especially 
at  Christmas. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  FBI 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  there  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  an  article  that  Is  deserving 
of  everyone's  attention.  Its  subject  was 
the  release  of  the  FBI's  annual  report 
detailing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Bureau  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  article 
and  the  report  itself  show  the  great 
strides  that  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  made  by  the  Bureau  in  law  enforce- 
ment. 

I  will  let  the  report's  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  In  fiscal  1973.  convictions 
resulting  from  FBI  Investigations  num- 
bered 14,465 — the  highest  in  FBI  liistory. 
This  figure  increased  from  about  13,800 
in  fiscal  1972  and  represents  a  conviction 
rate  of  over  96  percent  of  those  brought 
to  trial. 

Even  more  noteworthy  than  these 
statistics,  however,  are  those  relating  to 
organized  crime.  During  this  same  time 
period,  convictions  in  orgtmlzed  crime 
and  gambling  cases  made  by  the  FBI 
numbered  1.114.  an  Increase  of  301  over 
the  1972  figure  and  795  over  the  1969 
figure.  In  addition,  nearly  2.900  orga- 
nized crime  figures  were  awaiting  trial  in 
FBI  cases  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Comparable  increases  in  the  numher  of 
convictions  took  place  in  other  areas  as 
weU. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  so 
much  criticism  Is  leveled  at  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  their  personnel,  it  Is 
well  that  their  accomplishments  be 
given  proper  recognition  and  due  appre- 
ciation. This  is  especiallj-  true  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  As  the 
Bureau's  new  director,  Clarence  Kelley, 
noted  in  his  statement  accompanj-ing 
the  report,  the  FBI  has  been  criticized— 
unjustly.  In  my  opinion — for  its  haji- 
dllng  of  the  Watergate  investigation. 
The  report  should  eliminate  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
that  the  Watergate  question  may  have 
tarnished  the  integrity  or  effectiveness 
of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  bestow  some  veil-deserved  praise  up- 
on the  Bureau,  I  do  not  think  it  improper 
to  note  the  significant  role  that  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  Senate,  has 
played  in  enabling  the  Bureau  to  achieve 
such  an  improved  and  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  It  is  certainly 
no  mere  coincidence  that  the  great  rise 
in  convictions  in  the  organised  crime  and 
gambling  areas  began  -vMh  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Omnibas  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  which  granted 
greater  access  to  wiretapping  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  as  a  method  of  com- 
bating crime,  and  the  OrL-anizec  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970,  which  made  :t  a 
Federal  offense  t-o  engage  in  large-scale 
gambling  acti\1ty,  i  am  proud  of  Uiis  leg- 
islation, which  repre.sents  a  great  deal  cf 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Subcom.Tiittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  which 
I  am  pri\ileged  to  chair  Both  of  these 
acts  were  cited  by  the  Bureau  as  con- 
tributing to  its  Increased  effectiveness 
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Mr.  President,  I  need  not  remind  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  there  were 
those  who  opposed  this  legislation — par- 
ticularly the  wiretapping  provisions  of 
the  1968  act.  They  argued  that  It  was  un- 
necessary legislation  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  abuse.  The  accomplishments  of 
the  FBI  m  combtiting  organized  crlme^ 
through  these  tools  has  refuted  that  con- 
tention. It  is  precisely  through  such  leg- 
islation as  this  and  through  continued 
congressional  support  of  agencies  such 
as  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, which  provides  so  much  as- 
sistance to  our  local  law  enforcement  of- 
fldaJs.  that  the  cancer  of  organised  crime 
will  eventually  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  analyzing  the  re- 
cent FBI  report.  I  commend  the  entire 
report  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  excellent  summary  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Bureau  during  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord. 
as  follows : 

OmaAHTZTo  Cumc  Corrvicnons  n»  FBI  C»MMm 
Up  Shakplt 
<  By  Siu*nn»  McBe«  i 
CJonvlctlon*  in  crlininal  cue*  brought  by 
the  FBI.  e«peclally  those  in  organized  crime 
and   gambling,   have  sharply   increaaed.   ac- 
cording  to   the   bureaus   annual   report   re- 
leased yesterday 

FBI  Director  Clarence  M  Kelley  said  the 
report  should  refute  chari?ea  that  the  bu- 
reaus early  role  Ui  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tion had  "dlminlahet  the  PBfs  effectiveness, 
cast  doubt  on  Its  integrity  and  devasuted 
employe  morale. 

•'Those  who  have  such  doubts."  he  con- 
tinued, "underestimate  the  character  of  ca- 
reer employees,  for  these  are  men  and  women 
who  truly  believe  the  FBI  la  the  anest  In- 
vesturaUve  agency  In  the  world  and  dally 
strive  to  maJte  it  so." 

Critics  have  said  the  FBI  could  have  been 
more  aggressive  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
Watergate  probe  and  that  it  compiled  with 
White  House  demands  tiiat  it  restrict  Its 
Inquiry 

L.  Patrick  Gray  m.  who  was  acting  direc- 
tor after  J  Edgar  Hoover  died  In  May.  1972 
resigned  last  AprU  37.  after  admlttliig  he 
deetroyed  aocne  Watergate  evidence  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  presidential  aide 

Kelleys  pointed  reference  to  the  character 
of  career  P^i  employees  underscored  a  com- 
ment he  made  at  a  Washington  Post  lunch- 
eon last  month.  He  said  then  that  Gray  "was 
not  ronaldered  a  true  representative  of  the 
bureau.  He  was  an  outsider  " 

The  annual  report  covers  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  June  30,  nine  days  before  KeUey 
became  director.  It  saya  Uttie  that  is  new 
about  the  Watergate  invertlgatlon.  except 
that  56  of  lU  59  fleld  offlcea  have  worked 
on  the  various  cases  and  that  the  bureau 
has  followed  leads  to  foreign  countries. 

The  report  shows  that  oonnctlona  resulting 
from  FBI  inveatlgattona  totaled  14.4««  in  fl»- 
eal  1973,  up  fro«n  about  13.000  In  1972  and 
13,400  in  1971 

ConvictJons  In  fljcal  1973  ui  orvtanlaed 
crime  and  gambling  cases  made  by  the  FBI 
numbered  1,114.  a  301  Uicrease  over  the  1873 
ngure  By  contrast,  organized  crime  convic- 
tions In  19«9  totaled  319 

The  increase  results  from  what  one  source 
called  "new  JurlsdJctlon  and  increased  man- 
power "  The  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Act  broad- 
ened the  FBI  s  access  to  co\irt-authoriaed 
wiretaps  and  tiM  Organised  Crlma  Control 
Act  of  1970  aUowed  U  to  Uirestlgate  certain 


kinds  of  local  gambling  operattoos  that  It 
oould  not  look  Into  before,  he  explained. 

Also,  he  noted,  in  1970  Hoover  sought  and 
won  congressional  authorisation  to  hire  1,- 
000  more  agents  most  of  whom  went  Into 
InvestlgaUng  organized  crime.  The  FBI  now 
has  8.808  agents 

The  report  also  says  that  despite  the  cur- 
rent detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  there  Is 
"no  sign  of  any  reduction  In  the  combined 
intelligence  effort  being  conducted  against 
the  United  States  by  Soviet  bloc  naUons." 
It  says  that  as  of  last  July  1.  there  were 
2.886  Soviet  bloc  people.  Including  depend- 
ents, in  the  United  SUtas.  Sonet  bloc  officials 
numbered  1.396.  an  Increase  of  44  per  cent  In 
the  last  Ave  yean,  the  report  says. 

A  high  percentage  of  them  are  spies,  the 
report  says.  "Accordingly,  the  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  the  counterlntelllgenoe 
responsibilities  of  the  FBI  have  been  growing 
ui  proportion  to  the  Soviet  bloc  presence 
In  the  United  States  " 

The  report  shows  a  decrease  In  the  value 
of  goods  recovered  by  the  FBI  In  Its  ransn 
from   nearly   8341    million    in    1973    to   8192 
million  In  ttscal  1973. 


POOD  AND  DRUO  ADMINISTRATION 
REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  VI- 
TAMINS, MINERALS.  AND  FOOD 
SUPPLEMENTS 


Mr,  HASKELL.  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration announced  new  regulations  con- 
cerning vitamins,  minerals,  and  food 
-supplements  These  regulations  were  the 
conclusion  of  a  decade  of  investigation 
and  research,  and  2  years  of  formal 
hearings  on  every  aspect  of  the  Issue. 
In  my  reading  on  this  subject  I  have  come 
across  an  excellent  explanation  of  these 
new  regulations  In  the  FDA  Consumer. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article.  "Vitamins.  Minerals, 
and  FDA,  •  be  printed  In  the  RgcoRo  for 
the  informauon  of  all  concerned  and 
interested 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Vrr*iiiN8.  MiNxaALs.  awd  FDA 
The  Foixl  and  Drug  Admlnutratlon  has 
spent  the  past  decade  Investigating  con- 
sumer needs  and  the  PDA  role  in  regulat- 
ing vitamins,  minerals,  and  food  supple- 
menu  This  study  included  two  years  of 
formal  hearings  on  every  aspect  of  the  vari- 
ous Issues.  Industry,  science,  medicine,  and 
consumers  participated 

The  PDA  has  published  new  regulations 
based  on  this  study  The  PDA  aim  is  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  against  proven  hazaitls 
from  toxic  amounts  of  nutrients  and  to  re- 
quire accurate  labeUng,  honest  promotion, 
and  rational  formulation  of  vitamins  and 
mUieral  products  The  PDA  believes  that 
with  full  and  valid  Information  the  consumer 
•*UI  be  better  able  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions about  personal   nutrition  practices 

The  new  regulations  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  misinformation  and  some  mis- 
representauon  Here,  to  set  the  record 
strii<{ht,  is  what  the  .Agency  is  trying  to  do 
aitd  why. 

FDA  s  reguUtlons  begin  with  a  series  of 
basic  deflnltions 

The  term  •United  State*  Recommended 
DaUy  AUotcance"  or  US  RDA  describes  a  new 
and  more  effective  system  for  measuring  hu- 
man nutritional  needs.  Based  on  oontlntung 
study  for  many  years  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  system  repreeenu  the 
beet  available  scientific  Judgmenu  on  the 
dally  Intake  of  vitamins  and  minerals  needed 
to   maintain   a   poaltlve   sUte   of   health.    It 


replaces  the  old  and  generally  lower  Mini- 
mum DaUy  Requirement  or  MDR  which  was 
based  on  the  minimum  Intake  necessary  to 
prevent  deficiencies  and  related  illness.  With 
adoption  of  the  VB.  RDA  standard,  the  FDA 
is  recommending  generally  higher  dally  in- 
take of  essential  vitamins  and  minerals 

Products  supplemented  with  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  vitamins  and  minerals  needed  to 
maintain  health  (Ufl  RDA)  are  aeTieral 
fooAa 

Products  supplemented  with  60  percent  to 
150  percent  of  the  U3  RDA  are  dietary  sup- 
plements The  term  "dietary  supplement"  is 
limited  to  the  use  of  vitamins  and  minerals 
by  well  and  healthy  individuals  seeking  "in- 
surance" against  Irregular  or  poor  eating 
habits  The  term  does  not  cover  the  use  or 
promotion  of  vitamins  or  minerals  for  the 
treatment  of  any  dlaeaae  or  medical  condi- 
tion. 

Products  containing  more  than  150  per- 
cent of  the  US  RDA  are  drugt.  Any  vitamin 
or  mineral  used  at  any  doaage  for  therapeutic 
purposes  is  a  drug  and  should  be  understood 
by  the  consumer,  regulated  by  the  FDA.  and 
marketed  by  Industry  as  such  This  definition 
impUes  no  automatic  restriction  on  public 
avaUabUlty  any  more  than  does  the  FDA 
designation  of  aspirin  as  a  drug. 

High-potency  nonpreecrlptlon  vitamin- 
mineral  producu  have  been  available  for 
many  years,  and  FDA  does  not  Intend  to  re- 
quire all  high-potency  vitamin -mineral  prod- 
ucu  to  be  sold  on  prescription  This  point 
has  Ijeen  broadly  misunderstood  and  broadly 
misrepresented  to  the  public. 

Another  naajor  misunderstanding  concerns 
the  broad  range  (5O-160  percent)  allo»-ed  for 
the  definition  of  dietary  supplement  prod- 
ucts. Although  100  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA 
Is  sufficient  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of 
eesentlally  and  healthy  individual,  FDA  has 
provided  for  an  additional  50  percent  of  the 
Ufl.  RDA  in  theee  products  in  recognition  of 
the  poeslbuity  that  the  nutritional  needs  of 
some  Individuals  may  vary  greatly.  Thus,  the 
parmltted  range  covers  the  dietary  supple- 
ment needs  of  all  Individuals  except  for  cir- 
cumstances where  consultation  with  a 
physician  Is  appropriate. 

The  alngle  most  important  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  new  FDA  regulations  Is  to  re- 
quire full  and  honest  labeling  as  well  as 
promotion  of  vitamin  and  mineral  products, 
whether  marketed  as  foods,  dietary  supple^ 
menu,  ««•  as  drugs.  The  reguUUons  redefine 
and  clarify  FDA's  InUntlons  to  act  against 
falsa  labeling  or  deceptive  promotion  of  such 
products. 

In  general,  the  regulations  seek  to  protect 
the  oonsiuner  against  promotional  claims 
for  dietary  supplemenU  so  low  In  potency 
as  to  be  nutritionally  Ineffective  or  so  high 
as  to  exceed  any  reasonable  definition  of  a 
dietary  supplement 

Specifically,  the  regulations  seek  to  protect 
the  consumer  against  unfair  or  deceptive 
promotional   claims   by   requiring   that; 

1  No  food  or  dietary  supplenent  because 
o*  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  vita- 
mins or  minerals  may  claim  or  suggest  It  la 
sufficient  In  Itself  to  prevent  or  cure  disease. 
3.  No  food  or  dleUr>-  supplement  may 
Imply  that  a  balanced  diet  of  conventional 
foods  cannot  supply  adequate  nutrlenU  or 
Imply  that  transportation,  storage,  or  cook- 
ing of  conventional  foods  may  result  in  an 
Inadequate  or  deficient  diet,  thus  suggesting 
that  everyone  needs  a  dietary  supplement. 

3.  No  food  or  dietary  supplement  may 
claim  that  inadequate  or  deficient  diet  is  due 
to  the  soil  In  which  a  conventional  food  is 
grown. 

4.  All  dietary  supplements  must  list  the 
source  of  their  IngredlenU.  but  no  supple- 
ment may  claim  superiority  for  either  a 
natural  or  synthetic  source.  Rose  hips,  a  part 
of  the  rose  blossom,  for  example,  cannot  be 
promoted  as  a  better  or  safer  source  of  vl- 
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tamln  C  than  ascorbic  acid  tablets.  (Vita- 
mins and  minerals  are  the  same  in  chemical 
structure  regardless  of  natural  or  synthetic 
origin.) 

5.  No  nutritional  claims  may  be  made  for 
Ingredients  such  as  bioflavonoids,  rutin,  in- 
ositol, and  similar  ones  having  no  scientifi- 
cally recognized  nutritional  value.  Such  un- 
proven  IngredlenU  may  continue  to  be  mar- 
keted as  food  Items,  but  they  may  not  be 
combined  with  essential  nutrients  In  prod- 
ucU  labeled  for  dietary  supplementation. 

In  theee  five  requlremenU,  FDA  Is  not 
saying  there  is  no  loss  of  nutrlenU  from 
cooking,  storage,  or  transporutlon  of  con- 
ventional foods. 

The  Agency  Is  not  saying  that  soU  com- 
position does  not  cause  variation  In  the  nu- 
tritional content  of  food. 

The  Agency  Is  not  seeking  to  limit  personal 
choice  between  the  natural  and  chemical 
forms   of   supplementary    nutrlenU. 

The  Agency  Is  saying  that  In  terms  of  over- 
all diet,  today's  general  food  supply  can  pro- 
vide adequate  amounu  of  all  nutrlenU 
nece»sar\-  to  good  health. 

The  Agency  Is  saying  that  It  wUl  prohibit 
unsupported  generalizations  about  nutrient 
losses  because  of  soil,  transportation,  and 
processing  when  such  generalizations  are 
used  to  frighten  or  mislead  consumers  about 
their  need  for  dietary  supplemenU. 

The  PDA  responsibility  for  the  vitamin 
and  mineral  regulations  is  assigned  by  the 
Congress  The  basic  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  requires  that  PDA  act 
as  It  has  to  Insure  safety,  honesty,  and  full 
consumer  Information  about  such  producu. 
In  the  i940's.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  vitamins  and  minerals  were  such  In- 
nocuous substances  that  excessive  quan- 
tities would  merely  be  excreted.  FDA  regu- 
lations at  the  time  reflected  this  view  and 
were  sufficient  to  the  needs  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  day 

This  Is  no  longer  true.  Even  though  a 
number  of  vitamins  and  minerals  are  es- 
sential to  human  nutrition,  we  know,  for 
example,  that  excessive  and  prolonged  vlU- 
mln  A  Intake  can  cause  serious  problems. 
Including  pressures  within  the  skull  that 
mimic  a  braUi  tumor.  This  in  turn  may 
raise  the  danger  of  serious  op>eratlons  for 
brain  tumors  that  do  not  exist. 

Excessive  and  prolonged  doees  of  vitamin 
D  can  cause  calcification  in  soft  tissues  and 
bone  deformity  In  adxilU  as  well  as  children. 
VlUmln  C  In  very  high  doses  can  cause 
diarrhea.  High  doses  of  this  vitamin  have 
been  used  In  Russia  to  Induce  early  abortion. 
Iron  toxicity  Is  a  well  esubllshed  cause 
of  accidental  poisonings  In  children.  Iron 
as  well  as  all  other  minerals  essential  to  hu- 
man nutrition  are  toxic  at  some  level. 

On  the  basis  of  Increasing  knowledge,  the 
thinking  of  the  1940's  Is  obsolete  today.  The 
view  that  unlimited  quantities  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  are  Innocuous  is  today  not 
only  obeolete  but  dangerous  The  evidence  of 
this  Is  so  clear  on  vitamins  A  and  D,  for 
example,  that  FDA  Is  recommending  that 
hlgh-poUncy  doses  be  taken  only  under 
physician  guidance  Nevertheless,  both  A 
and  D  will  continue  to  be  avaUable,  either 
In  nonprescription  strengths  up  to  the  U.S. 
RDA  or  In  higher  potency  forms  under  physi- 
cian prescription. 

Other  than  vitamins  A  and  D,  all  vitamin 
and  nxlneral  producu  In  excess  of  150  per- 
cent of  the  US.  RDA  and  now  available 
without  prescription  may  continue  to  be  sold 
singly  or  In  combination  formulas  as  non- 
prescription drugs.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
drugs  and  not  dietary  supplements.  These 
producu  eventually  will  be  reviewed  by  ex- 
perU  who  wUl  Judge  their  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness as  drugs  and  advise  FDA  on  ap- 
propriau  labeling.  As  a  general  rule,  PDA 
WUl  continue  as  in  the  past  to  presume  a 
drug  accepuble  for  nonprescription  use  un- 
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less  It  Is  unsafe  to  use  except  under  super- 
vision of  a  physician. 

FDA  knows  of  no  economic  hardship  on 
consumers  or  manufacturers  that  could  re- 
sult from  handling  high-potency  vltamln- 
mlneral  producU  as  drugs.  Indeed,  this  will 
clearly  work  an  economic  benefit  for  con- 
sumers, who  for  the  first  time  will  begin  to 
receive  accurate  Information  on  the  different 
uses  of  different  levels  of  nutrlenU. 

In  summary,  the  FDA  wUl  continue  to  act 
In  behalf  of  consumer  safety  and  better  con- 
sumer Information.  New  regulations  prlmar- 
Uy  affect  labeling  of  vitamin  and  mineral 
producu  and  will  likely  require  more  ac- 
curate consumer  Information  on  most  such 
producu. 

FDA  will  continue  to  seek  out  and  act 
against  deceptive  or  false  promotions. 

The  Agency  Is  not  banning  any  vitamin 
or  mineral  from  the  market  or  forcing  any 
manufacturer  wUUng  to  provide  proper  prod- 
uct formulation  and  labeling  out  of  business. 
The  Agency  Is  not  restricting  any  vitamin 
or  mineral  avaUable  without  a  prescription 
today  to  prescription  use  only.  This  Includes 
vitamins  A  and  D  In  doees  up  to  the  U.S. 
RDA. 

The  PDA  will  continue  to  regulate  on  the 
basis  that  vitamins  and  minerals  are  essen- 
tial foods  when  taken  according  to  bodUy 
need.  When  taken  far  In  excess  of  this  need, 
they  are  drugs  and  should  be  treated  by  the 
consumer  and  by  the  PDA  accordingly. 

The  term  "bodily  need"  Is  not  set  in  con- 
creu.  FDA  and  others  are  constantly  moni- 
toring research  to  more  precisely  measure 
the  body's  nutritional  requirements.  As  a  re- 
sult, changes  may  be  anticipated  In  the  fu- 
ture, In  some  cases  to  lower  the  VS.  RDA's 
and  In  other  cases  to  Increase  them. 

Above  aU,  the  new  regulations  will  not 
alter  or  Interfere  with  the  consumer's  basic 
responsibility  for  deciding  his  own  individ- 
ual nutritional  practices.  The  rules  will  In- 
sure more  and  better  Information  to  guide 
the  consumer  In  making  such  choices. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  apparently 
the  debate  on  the  merits  of  S.  1868  has 
not  subsided  in  spite  of  the  fact  the  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly  voted  Tuesday  of 
this  week  to  place  us  into  compliance 
with  U.N.  sanctions  against  southern 
Rhodesia. 

For  example,  it  was  with  considerable 
Interest  that  I  read  the  comments  made 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley). 
Therefore,  I  want  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity today  to  respond  to  his  contentions 
and  set  the  factual  record  straight.  In 
the  distinguished  Senators  remarks  I 
could  find  no  documentation  of  the  alle- 
gations and  claims  he  raised  m  express- 
ing his  concern  with  the  Senate  action 
earlier  this  week.  However,  mj-  response 
will  be  based  upon  documented  evidence 
which  was  very  well  researched  long  be- 
fore we  proceeded  with  floor  considera- 
tion of  S.  1868. 

Basically,  the  junior  Senator's  argu- 
ment focuses  on  three  general  areas. 
First,  that  the  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia gave  the  Soviet  Union  a  monopoly 
on  the  chrome  market  in  the  world,  a 
fact  which  they  exploited  for  commer- 
cial profit.  Tied  into  this  argument  is  his 
asserUon  that  the  United  States  could 
not  be  dependent  upon  a  potential  enemy 
for  so  criUcally  Important  a  strategic 
material. 
I  might  add  that  I  addressed  myself 


to  this  argument,  and  the  others  he 
raised,  in  my  statement  before  the 
African  Affair  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
September  6,  1973,  during  hearings  on 
S.  1868  I  made  a  copy  of  my  statement 
available  to  every  Senator  in  this  body. 
In  response  to  the  junior  Senator's 
tMr.  Buckley)  first  assertion,  I  would 
point  out  that  according  to  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  data,  the  surge  in 
Russian  imports  came  long  before  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  were  imple- 
mented. For  example,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  in  1961, 
we  imported  only  4.7  percent  of  our 
chrome  from  Soviet  Russia  while  Rho- 
desia had  47.2  percent  of  our  market  In 
1963,  just  2  years  later,  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Imports  jumped  to  38.3  percent, 
while  Imports  from  Rhodesia  decreased 
to  39.7  percent.  By  1968 — the  year  before 
sanctions  were  Imposed — our  imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union  had  increased  to 
58  percent,  while  imports  from  Rhodesia 
had  declined  to  17.6  percent.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that,  according  to  a  study 
compUed  earlier  this  year  by  an  analyst 
In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Soviet  Union  can  com- 
mand a  higher  price  for  its  chrome  be- 
cause "the  Soviet  Union  produces  the 
highest  grade  chrome  available."  In 
other  words,  the  United  States  gets  more 
chrome  per  ton  of  ore  if  we  import  it 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  than  from 
Rhodesia. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  also 
pointed  out  the  price  of  chrome,  includ- 
ing that  of  Rhodesian  chrome,  had  In- 
creased in  recent  years  due  as  much  to 
an  Increase  In  demand  for  chrome  and 
the  general  upward  shift  in  the  prices 
of  raw  materials  as  to  the  effects  of 
economic  sanctions.  The  rise  In  world 
chrome  prices,  according  to  the  study 
began  in  1964,  before  Imposition  of  the 
sanctions. 

As  to  the  prices  we  pay  for  chrome 
Imports,  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  has 
overlooked  some  very  important  facts 
Once  again,  according  to  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  data,  in  1965,  our 
chrome  importers  were  paying  around 
$40  a  ton  for  metallurgical  grade 
chromlte  from  Rhodesia,  while  in  1972 
we  paid  $67  a  ton.  This  represents  a 
168-percent  increase  In  the  price  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  In  Just  a  5 -year 
period.  In  addition,  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1973.  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  we  paid  $48.16  a  ton 
for  metallurglca]  grade  chrome  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  Rhodesia  charged  us 
$62.38  per  ton. 

To  give  a  further  example  of  how  mis- 
leading the  numbers  game  Is,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  chemical  crade  chrome— which 
is  a  middle  ^rade  Once  again,  according 
to  the  US.  Department  of  Commerce,  In 
1968  Rhodesia  sold  us  chemical  grade 
chrome  for  $30.51  per  ton.  while  in  1972 
they  were  charging  us  $83.25  per  ton. 
"nils  represented  an  Increase  of  nearly 
287  percent  in  just  a  4-year  period. 

And  finally,  according  to  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  data,  the  price  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  for  all  grades  from 
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1961  until  1968  was  consistently  higher 
per  ton  than  the  Soviet  chrome. 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  expert 
testimony  as  to  the  strategic  necessity  of 
chrome.  First,  on  June  26.  1973.  Mr. 
Peter  M.  Flanigan.  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  International  Economic  Affairs, 
belittled  the  "national  security"  argu- 
ment by  pointing  out : 

Access  to  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  other 
minerals  is  not  an  Important  element  In  n.S. 
security  or  o\ir  overall  economic  policy  given : 
( 1 )  the  substantial  excess  of  our  stockpile 
resources  and  (2)  tbe  comparatively  minor 
amounts  we  actually  import  from  Rhode&la. 

On  July  20,  1973.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  W.  P.  Clements.  Jr  .  pointed  out: 

The  metallurgical  grade  chromite  needed 
by  Industry  to  support  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Bteel  requirement  during  the  first 
ye«r  of  a  war  amounts  to  128  300  short  tons, 
or  a.a^'r  of  the  quantity  held  in  the  inven- 
tory as  of  31  December  1973.  Thus.  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  Defense  requirement  for 
metallurgical  grade  chromite  la  relatively 
small,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  stockpile  in- 
ventory would  be  used  by  the  non-defenae 
Industry  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

And  finally,  on  October  3.  1973,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  pointed 
out: 

The  Byrd  provision  Is  not  essential  to 
our  national  security,  brings  us  no  real  eco- 
nomic advantage,  and  is  detrimental  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

Imports  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  nickel 
are  no  longer  necessary  for  strategic  reasons 
and  that  a  request  is  currently  before  the 
Congress  to  eliminate  our  stockpile  of  metal- 
Ixirglcal  grade  chromite.  It  Is  also  pertinent 
to  note  that  contrary  to  the  Intention  of  the 
Byrd  provision,  the  F>ercentage  of  Imports  of 
chrome  from  the  USSR  actually  Increased 
during  the  last  two  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Byrd  provision  has 
Impaired  our  abUlty  to  obtain  the  Tinder- 
standing  and  support  of  many  countries  In- 
cluding such  Important  African  nations  as 
Nigeria,  a  significant  source  of  petroleum 
and  a  country  where  we  have  Investments  of 
nearly  tl  blllioa. 

Thus  the  record  is  clear.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  '  Mr.  Buckley)  are  base- 
less. 

As  to  the  second  assertion  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  we  only 
have  a  1-year  supply  of  chrome  ore  on 
hand  in  our  stockpile.  I  am  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  his  factual  basis  is  for  this  state- 
ment Is  he  talking  about  defense  needs? 
If  so.  this  is  not  borne  out  by  evidence 
presented  us  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Clements,  the  President's 
International  Economic  Advisor.  Mr. 
nanigan.  or  Secretary  of  State  Kassln- 
ger.  In  fact,  Mr.  Clements  testimony  Is 
based  upon  information  provided  him 
by  the  OfHce  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

In  conclusion.  I  will  address  myself  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator's  third 
contention  that  the  United  States  is 
making  itself  vulnerable  to  Soviet  eco- 
nomic warfare  by  a  UJ*.  resolution,  when 
I  also  respond,  tomorrow,  to  contentions 
raised  in  Tuesday  of  this  week  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tatt)  and  others  in  this  body. 

I  would  just  add  one  thought.  The  is- 
sues relative  to  S  1868  had  been  more 
than  adequately  debated  when  we  were 
forced  to  go  through  three  cloture  votes 
In  order  to  have  a  vote  on  the  bill  Itself. 


It  was  clear  to  m^  that  contrary  to  the 
hopes  of  some  in  this  body,  tbe  House 
is  not  going  to  pigeonhole  this  bill  and 
let  It  gather  dust.  If  this  were  the  case, 
we  would  not  have  had  to  mgage  in  the 
exercise  we  were  forced  to  go  through 
the  past  2  week5 


an  Important  step  on  the  way.  It  deserves 
our  support,  and  the  support  of  men 
everywhere. 


ARAB-ISRAELI  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row In  Geneva,  a  historic  conference  is 
due  to  begin,  designed  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  East.  This  is  the  most  hopeful 
moment  in  more  than  25  years  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict — but  also  one  of  the 
most  dangerous.  It  is  hopeful  because,  for 
the  first  time,  representatives  of  both 
sides  will  sit  down  in  formal,  direct  nego- 
tiations under  a  mandate  of  making 
peace  instead  of  war.  It  is  dangerous,  be- 
cause expectations  are  at  a  fever  pitch. 
and  the  chances  of  renewed  failure  and 
further  warfare  are  very  real. 

This  conference  will  be  long  and  diflQ- 
cult.  There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  prob- 
lems that  have  been  developing  over  half 
a  century,  and  that  have  led  to  four  wars 
in  25  years.  Passions  run  deep ;  the  issues 
relate  to  fundamental  concerns  of  na- 
tional security  and  human  rights:  and 
the  search  for  peace  is  compUcated  by 
deep  suspicion. 

A  just  and  lasting  settlement  is  pos- 
sible— and  imperative,  il  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  are  to  be  free  at  long 
last  from  the  threat  of  war,  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  to  be  free  from  the 
dangers  to  all  mankind  that  this  conflict 
has  brought. 

We  must  hope  that  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  will  now  recognize  that  the  way 
of  war  csui  bring  gain  to  no  man;  and 
that  an  end  to  conflict  can  bring  benefits 
to  all. 

The  extremists  must  be  isolated,  and 
terrorism  rejected  by  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  Moderation  must  prevail 
on  all  sides.  And  patience  must  be  the 
watchword  of  all  negotiators. 

The  United  States,  and  especially  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger,  have  played  a 
critical  role  in  the  difficult  diplomacy 
leading  up  to  this  conference.  And  we 
continue  to  have  a  role  to  play  In  urging 
serious  negotiations  and  substantive 
progress  toward  peace,  and  in  supporting 
any  agreements  that  are  reached  by  the 
parties  themselves. 

But  the  United  States  Itself  cannot 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  This  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  several  parties  to 
the  conflict.  In  a  continuing  process  of 
discussion  and  compromise.  What  a  set- 
tlement could  look  like  is  unclear,  and 
little  would  be  served  by  American  efforts 
to  determine  that  settlement.  But  one 
thing  is  clear:  No  settlement  is  possible 
that  does  not  provide  Israel  with  real  se- 
curity, that  does  not  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  territories,  that  does  not  begin  to 
resolve  the  most  difficult  human  Issue  of 
the  Palestine  refugees,  and  that  does  not 
point  In  the  direction  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors As  man's  painful  hLstory  has  shown, 
peace  is  an  elusive  goal,  that  at  heart 
is  created  in  men's  minds,  and  in  their 
hearts. 

That  day  may  yet  be  far  off  But  the 
conference  beginning  tomorrow  can  be 


MEMBERS  OF  ARMED  FORCES 
MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  my  resolution 
calling  on  the  people  of  our  Nation,  dur- 
ing this  Christmas  season,  to  give  a  spe- 
cial remembrance  through  our  thoughts 
and  prayers  for  the  1,163  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  remain  unaccounted 
for  in  Indochina  and  for  the  families  and 
friends  of  these  men. 

This  past  year  has  been  especially  try- 
ing for  the  families  of  our  men  who  are 
still  officially  listed  as  missing  In  siction. 
While  the  Nation  celebrated  and  wept 
with  joy  at  the  return  of  most  of  our 
EK)W's  last  spring,  the  families  of  1,163 
men  celebrated  too.  But  privately  they 
weep  that  their  MIA  is  not  on  a  return- 
ing plane. 

The  worst  part  of  all  this  Is  that  it  Is 
so  unnecessary.  North  Vietnam  can  at 
anytime  resolve  the  mystery  of  many  of 
the  1.163  men.  Yet  North  Vietnam  has 
displayed  utter  disregard  for  basic  hu- 
manity and  justice. 

Article  8B  of  the  Paris  Peace  Treaty 
signed  January  27,  1973  provides: 

The  parties  shall  help  each  other  t<v*et 
Information  about  those  military  persclKel 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  missing 
In  action,  to  determine  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to  facili- 
tate exhumation  and  repatriation  of  the 
remains,  and  to  take  any  other  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  required  to  get  information 
about  those  still  considered  missing  in  actlon^^ 

Yet  North  Vletnama  contemptuous^ 
ly  turned  her  back  on  these  provisions 
and  have  allowed  the  families  of  1,163 
men  to  suffer  the  torment  of  wondering 
whether  a  husband,  son.  brother,  or 
friend  is  languishing  In  a  prison,  suffer- 
ing in  a  hospital,  or  dead  in  a  grave. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  that  the 
administration  continue  to  use  every 
diplomatic  avenue  possible  to  assist  In 
obtaining  information  about  these  men. 
The  families  must  know  that  we  will  not 
be  satisfied  untU  every  man  Is  accounted 
for. 

Mr.  President,  the  1.163  men  tmd  their 
families  have  suffered  through  many 
lonely,  sad  Chrlstmases.  But  they  have 
been  very  brave. 

At  this  time,  I  call  on  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  all  Americans  to  keep  these  men  and 
their  families  in  our  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers throughout  this  Christmas  season. 

Let  us  also  pray  that  another  year  will 
not  pass  without  a  full  accoimtlng  of 
each  of  these  mpn  whn  have  suffered  for 
each  of  us. 


INTERAGENCY  VIETNAM  ADOPTION 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  group 
of  16  voluntary  agencies  have  met  over 
the  past  several  weeks,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  to  form  a  committee  to 
better  coordinate  efforts  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  Vietnamese  orphan* 
fathered  by  Black  Americans. 
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Called  the  Interagency  Vietnam  Adop- 
tion Committee— IV AC— this  consortium 
of  agencies  have  had  several  useful  con- 
ferences in  Washington  and  New  York 
to  review  the  particular  problems  con- 
fronting black-fathered  Vietnamese  or- 
phans, and  to  open  important  contacts 
with  black  adoption  and  community 
agencies  in  the  United  States.  Their  goal 
Is  to  help  provide  placement  opportu- 
nities for  black-fathered  Vietnamese  or- 
phans In  black  homes — wherever  adop- 
tion is  considered  the  best  plan  for  the 
child. 

The  overall  goal  of  rVAC  is  an  im- 
portant one.  Mr.  President,  and  one 
which  I  fully  support.  By  creating  a 
clearinghouse  of  information,  and  by  es- 
tablishing a  basis  of  priority  for  the 
placement  of  black-fathered  Vietnamese 
orphans  in  black  homes,  IV AC  will  at- 
tempt to  give  the  black  community  an 
equal  basis  in  helping  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  orphans. 

To  look  into  the  needs  of  children  in 
Vietnam— especially  those  fathered  by 
black  Americans — and  to  review  govern- 
mental and  voluntary  agency  activities 
on  their  behalf,  rVAC  is  sending  a  dele- 
gaUon  to  the  field  next  month,  with  the 
support  of  AID.  All  of  us  who  have  been 
concerned  over  the  progress  being  made 
to  help  the  chUdren  of  Vietnam,  must 
surely  welcome  this  specific  effort  by 
AID. 

The  IV AC  delegation  will  be  headed 
by  its  cochairman,  Mr.  Alfred  Herbert 
of  the  Black  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute, Washington,  DC,  and  will  be  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Louie  Beasley.  National  As- 
sociation of  Black  Social  Workers.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.;  Mr.  Benjamin  Finley,  exe- 
cutive director  of  the  Afro-American 
Family  and  Community  Services.  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Mr.  John  Adams,  Holt  Adop- 
tion Agency,  Oregon;  Mrs.  Clara  J. 
Swan,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
Inc..  New  York,  NY.;  and  Mr.  Gardner 
Munro.  consultant  to  IV AC. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  this  effort  to 
Involve  the  black  community  and  black 
adoption  agencies  in  America's  effort  to 
help  meet  its  responsibilities  to  these 
children  disadvantaged  by  a  war  which 
we  helped  to  sponsor  for  so  long.  I  hope 
rVAC  will  become  a  useful  clearinghouse 
of  information,  and  a  source  of  coordi- 
nation of  voluntary  agency  activities  as 
they  relate  to  the  special  needs  of  black- 
fathered  children  in  Vietnam. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  IVAC  will  need 
and  must  have  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  charged  with  fa- 
cilitating the  adoption  process  And  I 
would  hope  that  AID  would  stress  the 
need  for  this  cooperation  when  it  grants 
contracts  to  agencies  which  process  in- 
tercountry  adoptions. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  last  week,  the  disadvantaged 
children  of  Vietnam  measure  their  lives 
In  minutes  and  days.  They  deserve  bet- 
ter than  America  has  given,  and  we  must 
expedite  programs  in  their  behalf  I  hope 
the  forthcoming  field  visit  by  IVAC  will 
help,  even  as  we  recognise  that  only  the 
granting  of  funds,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  programs  so  long  ago  proposed, 
will  truly  begin  to  bring  relief  and  help 
to  these  children  in  need. 


In  order  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  work  of  IVAC,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  minutes  of 
their  first  meeting  in  Washington  and 
an  accompanying  letter  from  AID,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEPAHTitENT   OF   STATI, 

Agency  for 
Inthinationai.  Development, 
Washington,  DC,  November  30. 1973. 
Hon.  EowARo  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Judiciary,    Washington 
DC. 
Deas  Mb.  Chairman:   In  view  of  your  in- 
terest In  chUd  welfare  programs  In  Vietnam, 
enclosed  for  your  Information  Is  a  copy  of  a 
report  on  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Agency 
for  International   Development    (A.IJ5.),  on 
the    subject    of    Intercouutry    adoptions    of 
Vietnamese  children. 

The  meeting  was  convened  by  A.IX).  on 
July  25-26,  to  discuss  the  deslrabUlty  of  an 
expanded  network  of  services  In  the  U.S.  to 
faculties  and  expedite  suitable  adoption 
placements  In  American  homes  for  Vietnam- 
ese children  for  whom  adoption  has  been 
determined  m  Vietnam  to  be  the  best  plan 
for  the  Individual  child. 

The  participants  were  representatives  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  that  have  Intercoun- 
try  adoption  services  In  Vietnam,  U.S.  volun- 
tary agencies  that  have  programs  relating  to 
child  placement  agencies,  and  child  welfare 
experts,  consultant*  and  V.8.  Government 
officials. 

The  meeting  Included  a  full  dlsciisslon  of 
the  nature  of  problems  and  needs  of  these 
particular  groups  of  chUdren.  the  legal  and 
procedural  problems  Involved  In  the  proc- 
essing of  adoptions,  the  attitudes  of  Viet- 
namese people  toward  the  release  of  chil- 
dren for  adoption,  the  avallabUlty  or  lack  of 
resources  of  American  voluntary  agencies 
handling  adoptions  In  Vietnam,  and  the  na- 
ture and  adequacy  of  sulUble  adoption  place- 
ments In  the  United  States. 

A  major  concern  relating  to  the  matter 
was  the  policies  of  agencies  now  engaged 
In  placements  In  the  U.S.  of  American -Viet- 
namese ChUdren  fathered  by  Black  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Interest  of  the  participating 
Black  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the  pres- 
ent adoption  agencies  Involved  In  Intercoun- 
try  adoptions  to  Insure  that  chUdren  fa- 
thered by  Black  Americans  are  placed  In  the 
most  suitable  homes  which  normally  would 
be  expected  to  be  homes  of  Black  families. 
A  major  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  a 
decision  by  the  participants  to  establish 
a  steering  committee  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  organization  that  would  provide  a  mech- 
anism for  marshaling  the  essential  resources 
m  the  VS.  and  In  Vietnam  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  arrangement  for  Intercountry 
adoption  of  non-white  and  particularly  Black 
American-Vietnamese  and  handicapped 
children  for  whom  Vietnamese  agencies  and 
ofBclals  have  determined  It  Is  In  their  best 
interest. 

The  stetrlng  committee  met  In  New  Tork 
City  on  September  10-12,  and  drafted  a  rec- 
ommendation to  establish  an  organization, 
Interagency  Vietnam  Adoption  Committee 
(IVAC).  whose  membership  would  be  com- 
posed of  designated  representatives  of  the 
agencies  who  participate  in  the  concerted  ac- 
tion required,  as  well  as  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  effecting  adoption  expeditiously 
and  who  meet  the  criteria  to  t>e  esUbllahed 
by  rVAC.  The  recommendation  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  represenUtlves  of 
14  organizations  who  met  on  October  3  and 
rVAC  came  into  being. 

The  objectives  and  function  of  IVAC  are 
as  follows: 
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1.  Locate  and  provide  Black  adoptive  homes 
for  the  estimated  500  abandoned  Black- 
fathered  Vietnamese  orphans. 

2.  Determine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
problems  of  these  chUdren. 

3.  Enter  into  purchase  of  service  agree- 
ments with  the  adoption  agencies  recognized 
by  the  Government  of  Vietnam's  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  to  expedite  the  required  adop. 
tlon  services. 

4.  Enter  into  purchase  of  service  agree- 
ments with  licensed  adoption  agencies  in  the 
VS.  to  locate  adoptive  homes  In  the  Black 
Community  and  provide  other  pre-  and  post- 
adoptive  supportive  services. 

5.  Monitor  and  evaluate  accomplishment 
of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  project. 

An  Executive  Committee  was  elected  by 
the  full  membership,  and  Is  presently  draw- 
ing up  by-laws  and  budgets,  as  weU  as  draft- 
ing proposals  for  funding  for  consideration 
by  AJX).,  other  appropriate  government 
agencies,  and  private  foundations  and  cor- 
porations. The  Committee  also  Is  recruiting 
a  fuU-tlme  Secretary-General  and  two  pro- 
fessional staff  memberSklt  is  expected  that 
the  full  membership  of  IVAC  will  meet  again 
prior  to  December  1  to  act  upon  the  work  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Matthew  J.  Haevey. 
Assistant  Administrator  for 

Legislative  Affairs. 

Meetinc    on    Placement    and    Adoption    or 
Vietnamese  Children  in  American  Homes 
1.  summary,  conclusions  and 
recommendations 
The  meeting  opened  on  the  morning  of 
July  25th  with  a  charge  from  AID  to  come 
up  with  specific  recommendations  to  guide 
the  VS.  Government  in  Its  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Vietnamese  children,  particularly  inter- 
country adoption  for  hard-to-place  children, 
and  It  was  announced  that  a  future  meet-' 
Ing  with  broader  participation  was  planned 
to  address  the  larger  question  of  famUy  and 
chUd  welfare. 

The  overaU  child  welfare  plctiire  In  Viet- 
nam was  summarized  for  the  conference  by 
expert  participants  and  It  was  pointed  out 
that  an  estimated  500  American -fathered. 
Black  ChUdren  now  in  residential  Institu- 
tions In  Vietnam  present  a  specific  targwt 
within  an  overall  population  of  some  880,000 
full  or  half-orphans,  with  only  35,000  chU- 
dren living  in  group  care.  Among  this  num- 
ber of  children  are  some  1,000  raclallv-mlxed, 
out  of  a  total  American-fathered  estimate  of 
10-25,000.  A  best  esOmate  is  that  half  of  these 
ChUdren  (or  500)  are  fathered  by  Black 
Americans  or  other  non-White  Americana. 
Because  of  Vietnamese  preference  for  light 
skin  coloring,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any 
Black  community  in  Vietnam,  the  plight  of 
these  five  hundred  chUdren  is  seen  as  partlc- 
tilarly  serious. 

It  was  cautioned,  however,  that  any  crash 
program  would  need  to  be  viewed  within  the 
context  of  services  fM-  all  disadvantaged 
ChUdren  and  meshed  with  the  policies,  plans 
and  programs  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare (MSW)  and  the  Mlnistrv  of  Health 
(MOHl.  The  •doptlon  agencies  In  Vietnam 
also  reported  that  they  did  not  ctxislder  a 
"consortium"  of  agencies  was  required  and 
reported  on  the  successful  discussions  of  a 
working  group  in  Vietnam  on  cc«iimon  prob- 
iwns  in  adoptions.  Their  report  recommended 
that  the  U.S.  based  agencies  agree  on  com- 
mon policies  and  procedures  and  stated  that 
the  particular  need  in  Vietnam  was  not  for 
■another  adoption  agency"  but  for  medical 
personnel,  supplies,  and  other  assistance  to 
Improve  the  health  and  nutrition  of  small 
ChUdren  In  institutions  and  Improve  medical 
faculties  for  those  In  process  of  Inter-oountry 
adoption. 

As  the  repreoenutlvee  from  the  adoption 
agencies    in    Vietnam   described    their   pro- 
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grams,  however.  It  became  clear  that  the 
UMsX,  active  adoption  a^ncy.  FriendB  oif 
Children  of  Vietnam  (PCVN)  concentrated 
primarily  on  rescuing  the  "dying  infant" 
who  might  be  raclally-mlzed  but  In  moat 
cases  is  an  ethali;  Vietnamese,  abandoned 
child.  The  Holt  Adoption  Program  (HAP)  is 
Just  getting  started  In  Vietnam  and  Inter- 
national Social  Service  (ISS)  Is  primarily 
occupied  with  problems  of  family  reunion 
and  migration  counselling,  with  less  atten- 
tion to  Inter-country  adoption  to  date.  Now 
that  the  MSW  has  advised  orphanage  direc- 
tors that  adoptions  must  be  processed 
through  GVN  registered  adoption  agencies, 
there  is  a  large  backlog  of  "private"  adop- 
tions that  have  recently  been  referred  to  the 
operating  agencies  r;nd  must  be  cleared  up 
The  home  ofllces  of  the  Vietnam  agencies  are 
swamped  with  a  flood  of  applications  from 
White  families  who  have  indicated  thetr 
desire  to  adopt  any  child — ethnic  Vietnam- 
ese. Montagnard.  raclally-mlxed  (White  or 
Black).  As  a  result,  the  present  agencies  are 
confident  that  they  can  And  homes  for  all 
children  from  Vietnam  who  might  become 
available  for  adoption. 

The  representatives  from  the  agencies 
serving  the  Black  community  at  the  confer- 
ence asked  for  clarification  of  the  emphasis 
on  tnter-country  adoption  and  questioned 
the  sele-tlor.  of  Caucasian  homes  in  the 
Unl-.ed  States  for  non-White  children  Con- 
cern was  expressed  that  "we  no:  Impose  our 
les.3  than  successful  US  concepts  of  child 
care"  on  Vietnam  They  stressed  that  the  re- 
cruitment of  Black  homes  for  500  children 
was  not  a  problem  but  at  the  same  time 
made  clear  that  the  Black  community  would 
not  b«  prepared  to  senr'lce  the  agencies  op- 
erating In  Vietnam  unless  a  major  voice  in 
policy  at  all  levels  was  assured  Their  posi- 
tion IS  that  non-White  children  should  be 
placed  In  non-White  homes  In  the  United 
States  as  they  are  labelled  as  "Black"  as  soon 
as  they  land  \n  the  United  States  Only  a 
Black  family  can  teach  such  children  how 
to  cope  with  the  complexities  involved  In 
Black-White  relationships  in  the  United 
States.  Black  consciousness  ani  pride  essen- 
tial to  survival  and  a  feeling  of  group  Iden- 
tity so  essential  today  In  the  United  States. 
The  position  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  supports  the  position  that  in  the 
adoption  placement  of  Black  children  or 
other  ethnic  minorities,  priority  should  be 
given  to  placement  of  these  children  in 
homes,  the  families  of  which  reflect  the 
ethnic  Identlfloatioa  of  the  child. 

There  was  a  full  discussion  of  ways  of 
combining  the  resources  of  the  adoption 
agencies  in  Vietnam  with  the  resources  of 
other  agencies  In  the  United  States  which 
have  special  expertise  in  helping  Black  chil- 
dren. The  request  from  the  agencies  In  Viet- 
nam for  assistance  with  medical  care  and 
nutrition  was  discussed  by  the  group  and  It 
was  deeded  that  the  oSSclal  proceedings 
could  reflect  thla  concern  with  a  recommen- 
dation to  AID  for  prompt  and  expeditious 
i-tion  The  specific  proposal  submitted  was 
cot  ac:«d  upon  by  the  group.  The  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Black  agencies  In  the 
United  States  on  the  second  day  of  the  meet- 
ing submitted  a  position  paper  in  support  of 
a  concerted  program  of  effort  for  the  place- 
ment of  abandoned  Black  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren from  orphanages  to  homes  In  the  United 
States  In  the  course  of  the  dlsciission.  the 
followmg  statement  of  purpose  for  such  an 
effort  wa»  developed 

"The  thmat  of  the  consortium  would  be  to 
assist  American-fathered.  non-White,  espe- 
cially Black   orphans  in  Vietnam  by- 

1  Expediting  and  faciliutlng  the  adoption 
of  these  children  Including  direct  ■ervlcea  by 
the  consortium  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
agencies  presently  operating  In  Vietnam. 

2  Providing  coxuultatlon  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  agencies  serving  the  Black  com- 


munity and  those  agencies  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  Vietnam. 

3  Cooperating  with  AID  In  relation  to  pro- 
grams bearing  upon  the  needs  and  problems 
of  these  children." 

The  concept  of  a  consortium  of  appro- 
priately designated  American  based  adoption 
agencies  to  focus  on  these  raclally-mized 
children  In  Vietnam  (for  adoption  by  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States)  was  carefully  ex- 
amined. During  the  deliberations,  several  ad- 
vantages were  noted:  the  value  of  the  focus- 
ing of  pooled  resources  on  the  immediate 
needs  of  a  special  child  population  group, 
the  Introduction  of  additional  resources  (re- 
sources of  the  Black  community);  and  the 
possibility  of  existing  adoption  agencies 
(serving  Vietnam)  continuing  to  pursue 
their  present  program  priorities,  while  at  the 
same  tune  actively  participating  Li  program 
de.elopments  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
American-fathered  children  abandoned  to 
child  welfare  institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  objections  raised  in- 
cluded the  addition  of  another  age.icy  in 
Vietnam:  availability  of  existing  agencies  to 
deal  with  this  group  of  children  as  they  are 
currently  domg;  the  dlfflculty  of  relating  the 
unique  and  non-traditlonal  structure  of  an 
agency  such  as  Friends  of  Children  of  Viet- 
nam (PCVN)  to  a  consortium;  and  the  plac- 
ing of  a  priority  on  a  small,  selected  group 
of  children  when  other  considerations,  such 
as  those  referred  to  above  by  the  existing 
agencies  In  Vietnam.  If  dealt  with,  would 
facilitate  all  intercountry  adoptions.  With 
the  exception  of  two  representatives  of  the 
skgencies  currently  operating  in  Vietnam.  It 
was  agreed  to  accept  the  principle  of  a  con- 
sortium approach  to  provide  adoption  serv- 
ices to  American-fathered  children,  partic- 
ularly those  who  are  non-White.  Such  an 
effort  woiild  Include  an  advisory-  or  govern- 
ing Board  of  Directors  and  Staff  drawn  from 
the  participating  agencies. 

By  consensus,  the  meeting  then  decided 
to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  draft  the 
frames  of  reference  for  the  program,  includ- 
ing the  proposed  articles  of  incorporation 
and  a  plan  of  activities  for  the  concerted 
effort,  for  distribution  to  all  participating 
agencies  After  the  participants  have  reacted 
to  the  draft  of  the  proposed  organization, 
and  Its  suggested  activities,  another  ooeet- 
ing  would  be  convened  by  AID  to  consider 
the  plan  submitted  for  approval.  Interna- 
tional Social  Senlce  (ISS)  agreed  to  serve 
as  the  convenor  of  the  sub-committee  and 
to  serve  as  the  conduit  for  the  possible  A  ID 
grant  or  funds  from  other  sources  to  finance 
the  planning  stages  of  the  effort  Church 
World  Service  (CWS)  agreed  to  loan  tl.OOO  00 
to  ISS  pending  receipt  of  funds  from  A.I.D. 

Pour  members  and  one  alternate  were  se- 
lected for  the  sub-committee  by  separate 
caucusing  of  agencies  operating  In  Vietnam 
and  the  Black  agencies  respectively — two 
from  each  group.  Dr.  EKimpson  and  Mr  Mun- 
ro  were  requested  and  agreed  to  serve  as 
consultants   to  the  effort 

In  addition  to  advising  that  AID  take  ex- 
pediuous  action  to  provide  medical  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  adoption  agencies  In  Viet- 
nam. It  was  formally  recommended  that  AID 
convene  a  follow-up  conference  with  broader 
participation  to  dlactias  the  total  area  of 
family  and  child  welfare  In  Vietnam.  There 
was  some  discussion  that  this  conference 
might  be  held  in  Saigon  preceded  by  pre- 
liminary meetings  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam  to  facilitate  extensive  partici- 
pation by  both  Vietnamese  and  American 
Individuals  and  agencies  with  spec&l  Inter- 
eat  and  competence  In  family  and  child 
welfare. 

At  the  concliislon  of  the  conference,  sev- 
eral participants  noted  the  gratifying  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  understanding  among  all 
of  the  members  which  had  made  It  pc»alble 
to  accocnpllsh  so  much  in  a  period  of  only 
two  days. 


n.  PBOcxsmNcs 


A.  Opening  remarka 

Mr.  Oamett  Zlmmerly,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Bureau  of  Supporting  Assistance.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  officially  wel- 
comed the  participants  to  the  two-day  con- 
ference to  discuss  the  desirability  of  an  ex- 
panded network  of  services  In  the  United 
States  to  facUlUte  and  expedite  suitable 
adoption  placements  in  American  homes  for 
Vietnamese  children  for  whom  this  alterna- 
tive has  been  determined  in  Vietnam  to  be 
the  best  plan  for  the  Individual  child. 

AID  appreciates  the  participants  willing- 
ness to  share  their  Ideas  and  guidance  on 
mter-country  adoption  which  is  recognized 
as  only  one  aspect  of  the  larger  problem  of 
the  welfare  of  disadvantaged  children  In 
Vietnam.  TTiere  will  need  to  be  varied  ap- 
proaches to  helping  these  children,  and  adop- 
tion Is  seen  as  affecting  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  children. 

Mr.  Zlmmerly  stressed  the  Importance  of 
working  closely  with  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietnamese  voluntary 
agencies,  with  care  to  coordinate  each 
agency's  contribution,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  Government,  to  assure  fullest  benefit 
from  the  available  resources.  He  pointed  to 
the  admirable  record  in  Vietnam  of  a  spirit 
of  close  coordination  on  the  part  of  the  vol- 
untary agencies  and  stressed  AID  gratifica- 
tion for  their  spirit  of  cooperation,  as  well. 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  general 
public  was  both  misinformed  and  unln- 
fornaed  of  the  situation  In  Vietnam  and  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  voluntary  agencies.  The  Inquiries  re- 
ceived by  AID.  stemming  from  the  June  19th. 
NBC  Telecast,  -The  Sins  of  Fathers''  testifies 
to  this  Ignorance. 

Almost  all  of  the  resources  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supporting  Assistance  for  Vletnani  are 
now  being  allocated  for  chUd  welfare  and 
refugee  assistance  with  an  ultimate  goal  of 
helping  the  Vietnamese  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems themselves.  The  level  of  resources  for 
ne.Tt  year  Include  $2.5  million  specifically  for 
child  welfare,  along  with  50%  of  the  $77  mil- 
lion programmed  for  refugees,  and  50'~-  of 
$11  million  for  health.  In  addition.  Food  for 
Peace  commodities  are  made  available  to  the 
GVN  and  voluntary  agencies  for  distribution 
to  schools,  orphanages  and  day  care  centers. 
AID  has  also  begun  an  extensive  nutrition 
survey  and  the  findings  will  help  determine 
future  allocations  of  funds  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren, to  make  best  use  of  available  resources. 

One  ingredient  that  AID  cannot  provide 
and  must  look  to  the  voluntary  agency  for 
Is  "TLC".  or  tender  loving  care.  TLC,  patience 
and  hard  work  are  the  special  characteristics 
of  voluntary  agency  operations  around  the 
world. 

The  level  of  contributions  of  other  Na- 
tional donors  during  the  post  cease  fire  pe- 
riod are  still  not  clear.  Stability  and  security 
remain  a  major  concern  In  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Announcements  of  other 
donor  contributions  are  anticipated  soon, 
however,  and  no  scarcity  of  resources  is  an- 
ticipated. The  issue  will  be  the  wise  and 
proper  use  of  resources.  On  this  note,  Mr. 
Zlmmerly  charged  the  participants  to  this 
meeting  to  find  ways  for  each  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  under  discus- 
sion and  the  conference  was  asked  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  and  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  AID  for  consideration. 

In    conclusion,    Mr.    Zlmmerly   announced 
that  AID  plans  to  convene  a  larger  group  in 
the  near  future  to  discuss  the  wider  issue  of 
family  and  child  welfare  In  Vietnam. 
B.  Introductions 

After  Introducing  the  participants  ground 
the  table,  Dr  Martha  Branscombe  under- 
scored that  In  the  deliberations  on  the  needs 
of  the  hard-to-place  children  in  Vietnamese 
residential  institutions,  particularly  those 
fathered  by  American  Blacks,  we  should  not 
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lose  sight  of  the  larger  frame  of  reference  of 
the  needs  of  all  disadvantaged  children  in 
Vietnam.  The  Chairperson  also  pointed  out 
that  there  recently  had  been  a  series  of  meet- 
ings of  the  adoption  agencies  in  Vietnam, 
with  the  U.8.  Mission  and  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare,  and  that  they  had  found  In- 
formal discussions  of  mutual  problems  of 
processing  children,  etc  ,  to  be  quite  useful 
and  the  group  in  Vietnam  has  suggested 
that  the  stateside  adoption  agencies,  serv- 
ing Vietnamese  children,  might  also  profit 
from  mutual  discussions. 

The  task  of  this  meeting  Is  to  see  whether 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  wider  network  to  facili- 
tate placement  of  children  In  the  United 
States.  While  there  Is  apparently  no  lack 
of  families  wishing  to  adopt  Vietnamese 
children.  Dr.  Branscombe  said  that  it  Is  im- 
portant to  consider  whether  the  most  ade- 
quate and  suitable  homes  are  bemg  used  for 
these  children  coming  from  orphanages  in 
Vietnam. 

Other  aspects  to  be  discussed  are  the  num- 
bers of  children  available  for  adoption,  pro- 
cedures In  Vietnam  and  the  United  States, 
adequacies  of  facilities,  and  the  need  for  more 
cooperation  among  the  agencies.  The  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  participants  would 
engage  fully  and  freely  In  their  dlsctisslons 
and  arrive  at  specific  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

C.  Needs  and  problems  of  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren: implications  for  inter-country 
adoption 

Dr.    James    R.    Dumpson,    dean,    Fordham 
University  School  of  Social  Work 
Dr.    Dumpson    acknowledged    with    satis- 
faction   and   encouragement   the    leadership 
demonstrated  by  AID  in  convening  the  meet- 
ing  to   consider   the   best   way   to  pool   and 
allocate  resources  on  behalf  of  children   in 
Vietnam.  He  Identified  his  task  as  summariz- 
ing the  documents  before  the  conference  and 
sharing  his  insights  Into  the  situation  based 
on  his  participation  in  an  AID  Social  Welfare 
Task  Force  Report  In   1967;    a   1971   visit  to 
evaluate  a  community  development  project 
m  Saigon;  and  most  recently,  a  1973  three- 
week  visit  for  the  VS.  Senate  Sub-Commit- 
tee on  Refugees  and  Migration. 
( 1 )  The  Child  Welfare  SetUng : 
The     significant     statistical      dimensions 
(found   also  in   the   conference  documents) 
are  that  60 "T-  of  the  country's  entire  popula- 
tion are  children  under  the  age  of  16  years 
of  age — all  of  them  war  victims  in  one  way 
or   another.   There    are    almost   one    mUllon 
(880,000)    described  as  orphans    (missing  at 
least  one  parent).  It   Is  significant  to  note 
the     strength     of     the     Vietnamese     family 
structure    and    Its    traditional    role,    when 
pointing  out  that  there  are  only  some  25,000 
children    living    in    residential    Institutions, 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  orphans  llTlng 
with  their  mothers  or  other  relatives.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  estimates  of  the  number  of  raclal- 
ly-mlxed children  run  from  10,000  to  25,000, 
with  firmer  statistics  that  only  some   1,000 
have  been  abandoned  to  Institutions.  One- 
half  of  the  racially-mixed  children  in  insti- 
tutions (500)  are  estimated  to  be  fathered  by 
non-White,  Black  Americans.  It  U  also  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  number  of  raclally- 
mlxed  children  in  Institutions,  although  rela- 
tively  small,   has   doubled    since    1971. 

Dr.  Dumpson  cautioned  that  In  focusing 
on  statistics  that  reflect  neglect  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  (GVN)  or  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  (USA),  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  GVN's  Increased  social 
awareness  of  children's  needs  and  the  pro- 
grama  It  has  Initiated  not  only  In  child  wel- 
fare, narrowly  defined,  but  In  education, 
health  and  nutrition  as  well  Whatever 
action  the  conference  decides  to  undertake. 
It  should  be  done  In  the  context  of  the 
activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 
of  the  GVN. 
The  QVN.  by  policy,  has  assigned  highest 


priority  to  the  development,  care  and  pro- 
tection for  disadvantaged  children.  Not  un- 
like the  experience  In  the  United  States. 
however,  the  gap  between  policy  and  per- 
formance, as  demonstrated  by  the  allocation 
of  resources  to  meet  child  need.  Is  great.  It 
Is  most  important  to  note,  however,  that 
policy  has  been  enunciated  and  there  Is 
evolving  some  structure  within  the  GVN,  and 
In  its  formal  relationship  with  voluntary' 
agencies,  to  move  from  policy  to  program 
planning  to  program  operation  and  service 
delivery. 

The  G'VN  sees  all  chUdren  bom  In  Vietnam 
as  Vietnamese,  irrespective  of  the  condition 
of  their  birth  or  the  accidents  of  parentage. 
This  fact  Is  basic  to  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  foreign  agencies  to  assist  in  the  care  and 
protection  of  children  in  Vietnam,  regardless 
of  mixed  parentage,  color,  or  any  other  fac- 
tor. The  MSW  staff,  including  a  socUl  worker 
trained  in  the  United  States  and  previously 
employed  by  International  Social  Service/ 
Vietnam,  shared  with  Dr.  Dumpson  a  pro- 
gram position  paper  that  clearly  outlines  the 
MSWs  child  welfare  program  goals  and  re- 
flects a  high  quality  of  policy  and  program 
development  skills. 

Dr.  Dumpson  stated  that  as  the  partici- 
pants relate  to  the  data  presented,  to  the 
emerging  policies  and  efforts  to  Implement 
policies  through  programs,  and  as  the  effort 
Is  made  to  relate  our  concerns,  resources,  and 
efforts  to  child  need  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  what- 
ever our  motivations  ...  it  Is  Important  to 
remember  that  In  aU  developing  countries, 
and  In  developing  areas  of  developed  coun- 
tries, there  Is  a  lag  between  the  breakdown 
of  traditional  patterns  of  social  organization 
and  the  Institutionalization  at  the  national 
level  of  new  patterns  of  welfare  services  and 
that  Vietnam  Is  no  exception.  The  refugee 
problems  have  been  highly  visible  and  have 
political  and  humanitarian  considerations. 
If  any  population  group  has  commanded  the 
priority  of  government  resources  It  has  been 
the  refugees  and  the  needs  of  children  must 
compete  with  refugees  as  a  group  for  a  share 
of  the  resources  of  Vietnam. 

(2)  American  Fathered  Children: 
These  children  (especially  the  non- White) 
have  very  special  needs.  The  Vietnamese  have 
shown  their  lack  of  acceptance  for  the  dark- 
skinned  Montagnards  and  in  more  recent 
years  have  suffered  heavily  from  the  inter- 
vention of  outsiders.  In  establishing  a  spe- 
cial program  for  American -fathered  chil- 
dren, especially  those  fathered  by  Black 
Americans,  the  following  questions  and  Is- 
sues must  be  confronted : 

(a)  Whose  primary  responsibility  la  It  for 
assuring  quality  care  and  protection  for 
this  group?  How  should  this  be  exercised 
without  doing  violence  or  disservice  to  the 
right  of  all  Vietnamese  children  to  quality 
care  and  protection?  The  GVN?  USA?  Volun- 
tary effort?  Or  a  combination  of  all  of  these'' 

(b)  How  best  may  this  responsibility  be 
carried  out  to  assure  maximum  protection 
throughout  their  minority'  VTh&i  legal  pro- 
tections are  necessan.-  and  how  arf  they  as- 
sured? What  must  be  drne  to  prov.de  legal 
protection  of  the  !;atura;  parents  or  parents 
of  the  child''  What  are  the  alternatives  to 
adopuor,''  It  i.s  important  to  note  that  par- 
ents in  Vietnam  may  abandon  the  child  out 
of  concern  for  h'.s  welfare  and  this  actio:. 
should    not   be    viewed    in    American    terms 

(C)  What  is  the  role  of  American  adoption 
agencies  in  providing  services  t<  American - 
fathered  children's  What  are  the  implica- 
tions of  color  and  mixed -race  parentage  o;i 
the  American  scene''  WTiat  are  the  '.n.plica- 
tlons  of  allocations  to  this  pr-i'ip  •. :-  the  face 
of  unmet  child  welfa.-e  needs  ■:.'.  Black  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  other  ethnic  mln  .ritv  children  i:. 
major  cities  of  the  Ur.ned  States'' 

(d)  Given  the  American  re.sp>on8lhlllty, 
with  the  G'VN,  for  seeking  to  me*t  sq.iareiy 
the  special  needs  of  these  children,  how  do 


we  utilize  existing  structures  and  resources 
and  how  do  we  Increase  the  resource  poten- 
tial? 

(e)  What  alternatives  to  adoption  should 
be  available  to  these  children?  Should  spe- 
cial efforts  be  made  to  make  available  Ameri- 
can citizenship  for  raclally-mlxed  children 
bom  In  Vietnam  when  they  reach  their 
majority,  along  the  lines  adopted  by  the 
French  Government  when  French -Senegalese 
Soldiers  who  fathered  children  during  the 
French  Intervention  In  Vietnam? 

(f)  What  structure,  adrtsory  or  otherwise. 
Is  needed  to  move  toward  Implementation 
of  our  thinking  and  recommendations  that 
emerge  from  the  deliberations  of  this 
meeting? 

Gardner  Munro,  social  work  consultant  and 
former  chief  social  welfare  adviser  to  the 
US.  mission  and  the  Government  of 
Vietnam 

In  discvisslng  the  Implications  of  inter- 
country adoption  on  the  Vietnam  scene,  Mr. 
Munro  noted  that  there  are  two  major  con- 
siderations. First  of  all,  the  strengthening  of 
social  welfare  Instlutlons  and  services 
should  be  a  first  priority  task  for  the  p>ost- 
cease-flre  period.  The  GVN  must  meet  the 
vital  challenge  of  modifying  old  and  creat- 
ing new  social  institutions  to  deal  with  the 
overwhelming  problems  stemming  from  more 
than  two  decades  of  war  and  rapid  social 
change  This  urgent  task  must  be  undertak- 
en to  meet  the  needs  of  refugees,  widows,  or- 
phans and  the  disabled,  and  to  mend  the 
social  fabric  of  the  country.  A  second  con- 
sideration that  must  l>e  faced  squarely  In 
that  the  GVN  relies  on  the  private  sector  to 
carry  out  child  welfare  programs.  The  Min- 
istry of  Social  Welfare  (MSW)  will  not  have 
the  resources  in  trained  personnel  to  oi>erate 
substantial  direct  service  programs  and, 
therefore,  will  depend  for  the  foreseeable 
future  on  Its  expanding  partnership  with 
foreign  and  Vietnamese  vcduntary  agencies. 
AID  has  helped  the  MSW  and  the  Mlnistrv 
of  Health  (MOH)  establish  minimum 
standards  of  care  for  orphanages  and  day 
care  centers,  and  has  given  Impetus  to  the 
GVN's  increasing  Interest  In  the  welfare  of 
children  In  these  Institutions.  In  the  ^rlng 
of  1973,  the  MSW  sponsored  a  three-day  con- 
ference for  all  orphanage  dlrecuirs  where  the 
new  policy  of  referring  children  for  adoption 
to  licensed  agencies  was  Introduced. 

The  major  focus  of  the  meeting  was  on 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  standards  and 
since  that  time  the  MSW  has  )(^ned  forces 
with  the  MOH  to  carry  out  regular  supenrl- 
sory  visits  and  to  implement  corrective  ac- 
tion   through    provincial    government   chan- 
nels. The  GVN  had  not  felt  before  thU  year 
that  It  could  insist  upon  standards,  but  has 
now    made    great    strides    la    that    direction 
since   AID   helped   them   to   expand   govern- 
mental allowances  to  the  child   welfare   In- 
stitutions,   Including    funds    for    renovation 
and   development   of  self-help   activities   as 
well  as  monthly  allowances  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  children  cared  for    The  iroal 
for  1973  Is  to  continue  the  dramatic  expan- 
sion of  day  care  services — more  chljd.^^n  are 
cared  for  this  way  than  In  orphanages — and 
to  develop  a  network  of  social  service  centers 
on  a  model  already  initiated   i:.   Dar.anc    to 
serve  women  and  children    aiid  the  d'..s*h;e<i. 
by    setting    up    counselling    and     v  x-st:--al 
training  services  in  already  estah.tshed    and 
privately  operated  community  or  s<.v-:a:  se-r- 
!ce  centers   .\  ma.ior  concern  of  the  MSW  15  to 
flr.d    ways    to    prevent    c.'-.ild    abandonment. 
They  have  been   Impressed,   for  example    by 
the  stjccessful  operation  of  a  pilot  cour.sel'.ng 
seri-ice    m    Saigon    in    a    maternity    hospital 
where    a    monthly    abandonment    rate    four 
years  ago  of  some  60  children  each  month 
has  now   been   reduced   to  only   a   handful, 
through     the    activities    of    two    voluntary 
agency  social   workers   who  have   learned  to 
spot  the  expectant    mother   In   acute   sioclal 
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distxess  and  get  her  the  help  which  she  needs 
to  plAn  for  her  new  child. 

The  relatlyely  small  rnunber  of  children 
who  can  be  helped  by  intercountry  adop- 
tion Indicates  the  special  obligation  that 
adoption  agencies  have  to  employ  profession- 
ally trained  social  workers  who  can  fulfill 
the  requlremente  to  strengthen  child  wel- 
fare services  In  Vietnam,  as  well  as  process 
children  for  adoption  by  American  families. 
Adoption  agencies  usually  have  the  most 
highly  trained  child  welfare  staff  among 
foreign  agencies  operating  abroad.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  a  preoccupation  with  In- 
ter-country adoption  might  well  Increase  the 
flow  of  racUUy-mUed  children,  living  with 
relatives,  to  orphanages  to  qualify  for  Inter- 
country adoption  and  this  should  be  guarded 
against,  however  possible  Adoption  agencies 
should  take  the  lead  in  strengthening  aerv-  . 
Ices  for  all  disadvantaged  children  in  Viet- 
nam 

In  concliislon,  Mr.  Munro  stressed  that  the 
climate  was  excellent  for  an  erpanded  child 
welfare  efTort  In  Vietnam.  The  Dnlted  States 
Oovernment  has  shown  great  Interest,  as 
exemplified  by  this  conference,  and  by  the 
greater  priority  In  Vietnam  for  child  wel- 
fare. The  eagerness  of  the  V3.  Embassy  as 
well  as  USAID  to  facUltate  the  work  of  the 
adoption  agencies  has  been  obvious.  The 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  will  also  welcome 
Increased  voluntary  agency  activity  in  the 
area  of  inter-country  adoption  as  long  as  It 
Is  clear  that  new  Initiatives  are  within  the 
framework  of  strengthening  services  for  all 
disadvantaged  children.  Over  the  past  two 
years,  the  M3W  has  accepted  Its  responslbUlty 
for  promoting  the  welfare  of  disadvantaged 
children  and  has  increased  Its  professional 
staff  substantially  The  stage  Is  now  set  for 
an  expanding  and  deepening  partnership  t>e- 
tween  the  MSW  and  foreign  and  Vietnamese 
voluntary  agencies  and  the  climate  is  espe- 
claUy  promising  for  highly  professional.  chUd 
welfare  agencies  that  can  work  within  the 
framework  of  the  OVN  policies  and  programs. 
D    IHjcujjton 

Following  the  presentations  on  the  first 
morning,  the  conference  discussed  exten- 
sively the  activities  of  the  adoption  agen- 
cies In  Vietnam,  how  their  programs  relate 
to  the  American -fathered  Black  child,  and 
the  contribution  to  be  made  by  adoption 
agencies  serving  the  Black  community  in  the 
United  States.  By  the  second  day.  a  con- 
sensus was  reached  that  a  concerted  effort 
was  required  to  meet  the  challenge  of  plac- 
\n%  500  Black  orphans  in  acceptable  homes 
In  the  United  States. 

The  documents  at  Appendix  E  and  P  were 
distributed  at  the  beginning  of  the  discus- 
sion. The  first  contains  Information  on  an 
estimated  6.400  U  S  visas  Issued  American- 
fathered  children  who  were  either  granted 
citizenship  at  birth  (3.970)  or  have  gon« 
to  the  United  States  as  Immigrants  (esti- 
mated 2.940)  since  July  31.  19«9  The  second 
document,  a  letter  signed  by  the  five  Amer- 
ican agencies  now  carrying  out  or  planning 
to  operate  adoption  programs  in  Vietnam, 
reports  on  their  recent  meetings  In  Sal^n 
and  recommends  several  actions  for  consid- 
eration by  the  meeting  These  include:  1) 
Duty  free  Importation  of  vaccines  and  medi- 
cal supplies;  2)  The  services  of  a  medical 
team  to  treat  children  in  process  of  adoption 
to  Instire  "completely  satlafactory  '  medical 
Information  for  visa  and  adoption  use:  and 
3)  Assurance  that  diapers,  baby  bottles,  and 
high  protein  t)aby  foods  and  milk  can  be 
delivered  promptly  now  that  APO  privileges 
have  been  curta^ed  It  was  further  reported 
through  AID  channels  that  these  agendas 
saw  no  need  for  a  consortium  In  Vietnam 
and  doubted  whether  the  MSW  would  favor- 
ably consider  an  additional  adoption  agency 

The  major  adoption  agency  in  Vietnam  In 
terms  of  volume  Is  the  Friends  of  ChUdrm 
of  Vietnam  {FWV),  which  processed  more 


than  400  children  worldwide  for  adoption  In 
1972.  A  staff  of  100  In  Saigon  Includes  eight 
foreign  volunteers  and  92  Vietnamese  to  op- 
erate three  half-way  houses  dedicated  to 
saving  small  babies  from  expiring  In  orphan- 
ages. Adoption  Is  de8crlt>ed  as  secondary  to 
saving  the  lives  of  small  infants,  no  matter 
what  their  color.  Rooemary  Taylor,  the  Sai- 
gon Director,  handles  all  adoption  formali- 
ties In  Vietnam  with  the  assistance  of  one 
other  Vietnamese  staff.  Neither  she  nor  the 
other  foreign  volunteers  are  paid  salaries, 
nor  are  the  volunteer  staff  operating  the 
home  office  In  Boulder,  Colorado.  PXTVN  be- 
gan as  a  volunteer  effort  to  supply  commodi- 
ties to  an  orphanage  In  the  Delta. 

International  Social  Service  (/S5),  en- 
gaged In  Inter-country  adoptions  on  a  world- 
wide basis  since  1952,  operates  an  extensive 
family  reunion  and  migration  counseling 
program,  and  secondarily  processes  children 
for  adoption.  Under  the  direction  of  its  head- 
quarters In  Geneva.  Switzerland.  ISS  has 
given  special  attention  to  helping  relatives 
of  foreign  citizens  with  migration  problems 
It  was  mentioned,  however,  that  ISS  Ameri- 
can Branch,  at  a  recent  board  meeting,  made 
the  decision  to  expand  Its  adoption  work 
In  Vietnam. 

The  Holt  Adoption  Program  (HAP),  began 
Its  program  In  Vietnam  in  March,  1973,  and 
expects  to  be  fully  operational  in  the  next 
few  months  Their  major  program  has  been 
In  South  Korea,  where  an  ofllce  was  opened 
17  years  ago  They  estimate  that  Holt  has 
helped  some  11.000  chUdren  find  adoptive 
homes  overseas.  Holt  also  carries  out  an  ex- 
tensive program  to  develop  local  child  wel- 
fare services  In  South  Korea  and  has  already 
Initiated  a  maternity  care  clinic  and  nursery 
at  the  Tu  Do  Hospital  In  Saigon  The  antici- 
pation Is  that  priority  will  be  given  to  help- 
ing the  abandoned  and  or  dying  infant  In 
residential  Institutions,  regardless  of  color. 
The  volume  of  Korean  adoptions  exceeded 
2.000  last  year  and  Is  expected  to  increase 
again  this  year  as  more  infants  are  relin- 
quished in  that  country  for  adoption. 

World  Vtsiem,  one  of  the  signatories  to  the 
letter  at  Appendix  P,  until  recently  has 
operated  a  half-way  house  in  Saigon  In  a 
buUdIng  provided  by  the  MSW  The  program 
was  aimed  at  the  provision  of  temporary  care 
for  malnourished  children  from  Institutions 
and  the  care  of  children  In  the  proce«s  of 
adoption  either  under  the  auspices  of  World 
Vision  or  other  agencies  utilizing  the 
faculties 

Catholic  Relief  Services  (CRS).  the  fifth 
signatory  to  the  letter,  had  operated  an  Inter- 
country adoption  program  in  the  late  IMO's 
in  Vietnam,  discontinued  the  activity,  and 
Is  now  considering  resuming. 

Selection  of  ChUdren 

The  discussion  emphasized  that  priority 
was  now  being  given  to  the  dying  infant  by 
both  orphanage  directors  and  the  adoption 
agencies,  particularly  PCV'N  This  has  im- 
plications for  ^e  extensive  medical  care  that 
is  required  to  save  these  chUdren  and  get 
them  In  shape  to  pass  visa  requirements  In 
addition,  prospective  adoptive  parents 
I  PAPS  1  can  expect  extensive  medical  bUls 
during  the  post -placement  period  as  chU- 
dren frequently  suffer  from  a  number  of  Ul- 
nesses  not  fuJly  dlsgnosed  or  treated  prior 
to  placement  In  the  United  States.  One 
agency  reported  using  a  warning  about  the 
poor  state  of  health  of  these  arrlvuig  chUdren 
as  a  means  of  screening  out  lukewarm 
applicants. 

An  additional  factor  In  the  selection  Is 
that  the  current  policy  of  the  MSW  requires 
that  all  adoptions  be  processed  by  one  of 
the  registered  adoption  agencies  This  has 
Increased  the  number  of  applications  to 
agencies  from  couples  who  have  already  lo- 
cated their  prospective  chUdren  through 
private  channels  and  are  turning  to  agencies 
for  help  The  processing  of  these  cbms  U  very 


difficult  and  the  optimal  situation  ts  for 
agencies  to  locate  needy  and  legally  avaUable 
ChUdren  and  match  them  to  families,  with 
completed  home  studies,  on  an  approved 
waiting  list.  KCVN  estimates  that  60%  of  Its 
current  caseload  Is  a  backlog  of  private  adop- 
tions requiring  regularlzatlon. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  was  reported 
that  the  agencies  did  not  feel  priority  could 
be  given  within  the  present  resources  to  the 
Black  orphans,  and  that  there  would  stUl  be 
a  problem  of  obtaining  the  releases  of  those 
children  from  orphanages  unless  they  were 
UteraUy  at  death's  door. 

Some  of  the  pcu^lclpants  at  the  meeting 
asked  for  further  clarification  of  the  choice 
of  ChUdren  for  Inter-country  adoption  and 
raised  the  question  of  the  need  for  technical 
assistance  to  help  develop  chUd  welfare  serv- 
ices In  Vietnam.  The  question  was  posed, 
"Are  we  helping  the  Vletnameee  deal  with 
their  own  chUd  welfare  problems,  or  are  we 
Imposing  our  own  concepts  to  child  care 
which  have  been  less  than  successful  in  the 
United  States?" 

There  was  astonishment  expressed  that 
only  1,000  raclally-mlxed  children  were  la 
residential  Institutions  and  It  was  noted  that 
more  Information  was  needed  on  how  Black 
children  are  surviving  outside  of  institu- 
tions. 

The  Role  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 

During  the  winter  and  spring  *  1973.  the 
MSW  has  t«Uen  a  very  active  roj  in  inter- 
country adoption,  first  In  forcing  the  regis- 
tration of  Miss  Rosemary  Taylor's  activities 
under  the  auspices  of  PCVN,  and  then  advis- 
ing orphanage  directors  and  hospital  per- 
sonnel that  It  expects  all  adoptions  to  be 
processed  by  the  agencies  It  has  regutered 
for  that  purpose  The  MSW  has  also  set  up 
an  adoption  unit  to  handle  those  cases  not 
referred  to  the  foreign  agencies.  There  was 
some  discussion  of  the  newly  proposed  adop- 
tion law.  which  has  been  prepared  for  the 
MSW  by  a  study  group  from  the  Association 
for  the  Social  Sciences,  headed  by  Mrs 
Pham  ThI  Tu.  Directress  of  the  National 
School  for  Social  Work 

The  voluntary  agencies  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  comments  on  an  Initial 
draft  which  has  now  been  sent  back  to  the 
study  group  by  the  MSW  for  redrafting.  Dr. 
Dumpison  pointed  out  that  the  major  change 
that  the  MSW  wished  to  make  was  to  have 
the  new  law  "chUd  centered"  rather  than 
primarily  concerned  with  legal  rights  of 
adopting  parents.  The  sensitivities  of  the 
MSW  to  an  overemphasis  on  Inter-country 
adoption  was  stressed.  A  suggestion  was 
made  that  new  agencies  wishing  to  help 
with  child  health  might  apply  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  rather  than  the  MSW  for 
registration,  as  the  MSW  was  understaffed 
and  overburdened  with  Its  expanded  duties. 
Dr  Dumpson  cited  the  favorable  reaction 
of  the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare.  Dr  Tran 
Nguon  Phleu  to  the  Idea  of  a  "consortium" 
approach  to  the  Black  orphan,  as  well  as 
the  support  of  the  Assistant  Minister  for 
Social  Welfare.  Dr  Vuu  Ngoc  Oanh  during 
his  recent  trip  to  the  United  States. 
Processing  In  Vietnam 

On  the  second  morning  of  the  conference, 
the  partlclpcmts  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view U.S.  adoption  procedures  with  two 
representatives  from  the  US.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS). 

In  the  summer  of  1972,  the  American  Em- 
tMssy  was  successful  In  persuading  the  OVN 
to  streamline  adoption  procedures  so  that 
children  could  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
before  completing  the  time  consuming  Viet- 
nam legal  adoption  which  used  to  take 
more  than  one  year  With  the  change.  It  is 
now  possible  for  an  orphan  child  with  a 
birth  certificate  to  be  Issued  a  visa  by  the 
OVN  within  four  weeks  or  less  The  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service   (INS) 
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1-600  petition  normally  takes  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months  depending  on  the 
regional  office  in  the  United  States.  In  an- 
swer to  questions  from  the  AID  representa- 
tive. It  was  clarlfled  that  since  AprU  1973. 
consular  officials  In  South  Vietnam  have  been 
delegated  the  authority  to  process  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chUd's  paper?  or  the  1-004 
report  This  haB  removed  the  period  of  wait- 
ing for  the  INS  official  from  Hong  Kong  to 
visit  Saigon.  The  adoption  agencies  had  high 
pntlae  for  the  dedication  and  hard  work  of 
the  UjB.  consular  officials  on  behalf  of  Viet- 
namese orphans.  , 

When  the  backlog  of  prK^ate  adoptions  Is 
completed,  it  should  be  possible  to  achieve 
the  Ideal  of  "only  parents  wait,  not  chU- 
dren" Another  agency  representative  com- 
mented that  It  was  not  desirable  to  shorten 
the  INS  waiting  period,  as  at  least  three 
months  was  usually  required  to  meet  a 
chUd's  health  problems. 

A  major  problem  faced  Is  obtaining  birth 
certificates.  This  Is  particularly  true  for 
older  orphans  and  adoption  agencies  must 
deal  with  the  fact  that  chUdren  are  often 
given  the  names  of  fictitious  mothers  by 
orphanages  when  they  apply  for  documenta- 
tion. The  MSW  Is  also  very  aware  of  the 
fact  that  over  half  of  the  chUdren  in  resi- 
dential Institutions  are  not  certifiable  or- 
phans (having  one  or  more  living  parents) 
and  have  considered  tightening  funding  pro- 
cedures so  that  orphanage  allowances  are 
calculated  on  the  number  of  true  orphans 
rather  than  the  total  number  of  chUdren 
under  care.  ChUdren  lacking  birth  certifi- 
cates are  not  able  to  enroll  In  school  and  It 
Is  anticipated  that  raclally-mlxed  chUdren 
will  have  a  special  problem  in  this  area,  as 
they  did  In  South  Korea,  as  their  mothers 
are  reluctant  to  apply  for  the  correct  docu- 
ments. 

UntU  there  is  a  change  In  the  adoption 
law,  the  prtxiessing  of  documents  in  Vietnam 
Is  handled  by  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior 
and  Foreign  Affairs.  The  MSW  Is  excluded 
except  for  its  authority  to  register  voluntary 
agencies  and  responsibility  to  monitor  the 
operations  of  child  welfare  institutions.  This 
has  meant  that  private  adoptions  are  still 
being  processed  In  spite  of  the  MSWs  order 
that  all  adoptions  be  handled  by  registered 
agencies. 

Selection  of  prospective  adoptive  parents 
The  home  offices  of  the  overseas  adoption 
agencies  are  swamped  with  requests  for  chU- 
dren. With  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
abandoned  babies  In  the  United  States,  there 
has  been  an  overwhelming  demand  for  adop- 
table   ChUdren   from   overseas.    When    "Dear 
Abby'   ran  a  column  on  Inter-country  adop- 
tion, for  example,  one  agency  received  7.000 
Inquiries    in    one    month.    The    recent    NBC 
telecast,   -The  Sins  of  the  Fathers'  on   the 
plight  of  American  fathered  chUdren  In  Viet- 
nam has  added  to  the  severe  pressure  on  the 
agencies.  Most  of  the  applications  from  pros- 
pective adoptive  parenu   (PAPS)   have  been 
from  White  couples.  The  Vietnam  adopOon 
agencies  routinely  place  BUck  orphans  with 
White  couples  as  a  result    In  fact,  many  of 
the  White  couples  have  specified  their  pref- 
erence for  racially-mUed.  Black  chUdren  The 
agencies  place  Black  children  in  Black  homes 
If  the  homes  are  available,  however,  and  one 
agency  has  InltUted  a  series  of  Internal  in- 
centives to  encourage  Black  couples  to  adopt 
such  as  reduced  fees,  travel  cosu.  etc   Over- 
all, few  Black  couples  are  applying  for  chU- 
dren from  Vietnam— maybe  1  %  of  the  total 
number  of  requests. 

The  observation  was  made  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  try  to  meet  the 
needs  of  PAPS  rather  than  chUdren.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  Vietnamese  agencies 
pointed  out,  their  major  focus  was  on  saving 
dying  children  The  agencies  also  supported 
local  Vietnamese  institutions  oaring  for  chil- 
dren who  will  not  be  going  for  adoptlmi. 


The  danger  of  over-encouraging  PAPS 
without  being  abie  Uj  satisfy  their  requests 
foe  ChUdren  was  discussed,  and  the  comment 
also  made  that  It  *-as  not  an  accurate  as- 
SumpUon  that  an  agency  can  pl&c-e  a  chi:d 
wltll  a  faailiy  and  then  not  provide  foHow-up, 
post-placement  ser^-lces  Adoptive  faraU.:es 
and  children  need  a  great  deal  of  help,  espe- 
cially children  from  oversea.'; 

The  Black  ager»c!ee  poliited  out  recent  suc- 
cessful efforvs  to  find  Black  homee  for  Black 
ChUdren  In  the  United  States  aj.d  predicted 
that  a  goaJ  of  5C>ri  homes  couia  etisc'.y  be  met. 
However.  B;ack  adoptive  c  uplee  wCi  not 
apply  to  traditiona:  agenc;es  One  Black 
agency  recruited  some  250  famUles  and  re- 
ferred them  to  a  prlvaie,  statewide  adoption 
agency,  only  to  have  most  of  :!;em  rejected 
because  of  restrictive  agency  practices.  The 
agencies  with  programs  In  Vietnam  stressed 
that  there  are  adoption  agencies  all  over  the 
United  States  pleading  for  chUdren,  without 
reference  to  color. 

The  Vietnam  agencies  were  praised  for 
their  sacrifice  and  hard  work  on  behalf  of 
ChUdren,  regardless  of  color,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  when  a  chUd  arrives  In  the 
United  States  he  Is  automatlcaUy  labeUed 
"Black"  and  his  adoptive  parents  must  help 
him  deal  with  this.  One  of  the  pcu^clpants 
mentioned  that  Black  children  in  White 
families  oould  be  viewed  as  amhaasadors  of 
brotherhood  and  Integration,  with  the  cor- 
responding comment  made  that  chUdren 
should  not  be  used  for  social  experiments 
and  that  such  a  placement  adds  an  additional 
burden  to  the  chUd's  adjustment.  The  de- 
mand of  the  Black  agency  repreaentatives 
that  Black  chUdren  be  placed  with  Black 
famUles  is  supported  by  the  official  policy 
of  the  ChUd  Welfare  League  of  America,  ac- 
cording to  its  representative  at  the  meeting, 
which  states  that  Black  homes  for  Black 
ChUdren  should  be  used  wherever  possible. 

The  statewide  agencies  said  that  whUe 
finding  500  Black  adoptive  homes  was  not  a 
problem,  agencies  serving  the  Black  com- 
munity would  not  wish  to  recruit  homes  fcff 
dying  ChUdren,  for  example,  unless  they  were 
represented  at  the  highest  levels  of  policy 
making  in  the  total  program.  They  would 
also  wish  to  Insure  that  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  strengthen  child  welfare  services  for 
Black  ChUdren  left  behind  In  Vietnam  as 
well  as  Insure  satisfactory  service  to  chUdren 
and  adoptive  parents  in  the  United  States. 

The  need  for  subsidies  for  Black  famUlee 
to  help  with  the  high  costs  of  adoption  was 
mentioned  as  this  would  greatly  lacUltate 
the  finding  of  good  homes.  The  cost  of  an 
adoption  was  described  as  high  as  $3 ,000  per 
ChUd,  In  some  Instances,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration costs  of  temporary  care  In  Vietnam, 
processing  coste,  travel,  agency  home  study 
fees,  and  other  legal  expenses.  As  discussed 
earlier,  a\-allable  chUdren  may  have  exten- 
sive medical  problems  requiring  expensive 
post-placement  medical  care. 

The  need  for  a  Concerted  Effort  to  meet 
the  needs  of  600  Black  chUdren  in  Viet- 
namese residential  Institutions  was  the 
major  question  and  theme  vmderlylng  the 
two-day  conference.  PCVN  handles  about 
50  adoptions  each  month  worldwide,  Holt 
hopes  to  process  at  least  one  hundred  chU- 
dren over  the  next  few  months  in  Vietnam 
and  both  agencies  estimate  that  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  the  children  placed  wUl  be 
Black,  although  adopted  by  White  couples 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe,  -niey 
could  not  say  that  their  efforts  would  be 
focused  on  the  needs  of  Black  orphans,  per 
se,  but  felt  that  Improved  medical  care  and 
nutrition  would  most  effectively  Improve 
conditions  affecting  Black  chUdren  In  In- 
stitutional care  and  relieve  existing  pres- 
sures on  the  operating  agencies,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  give  more 
attenUon  to  Black  children,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  needy  orphans  available  for 
adoption. 


There  waa  aome  Initial  concern  whether 
the  proper  target  was  the  relatively  few  Black 
ChUdren  in  child  c&re  institutions,  or  the 
greater  number  living  with  relatives.  Dr. 
Duii4>8on  responded  that  a  crisis  approacta 
should  be  used  for  the  500.  while  the  larger 
group  In  the  community  would  reqxUre  a 
variety  of  supporting  services,  and  In  his 
opinion  these  two  categories  needed  to  be 
separated.  There  Is  an  Immodiacv  uo  the 
plight  of  the  500  whose  capacity  to  adjust 
to  family  life  is  afTec'.ed  by  each  remaining 
day  In  an  orphanage.  It  was  also  argued  that 
the  needs  of  these  chUdren  were  very  special 
because  there  ts  no  prospect  for  a  solid 
Black  community  in  Vietnam  for  the  chU- 
dren to  relate  to  as  they  grow  c^der. 

Recent  cooperative  efforts  in  the  United 
States  to  find  Black  homes  for  Black  chUdren 
were  pointed  to  as  evidence  that  a  con- 
certed effort  was  a  practical  goal  to  work 
toward. 

Poster  care  was  mentioned  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  adoption  but  it  was  also  stressed  that 
this  was  not  a  viable  resource  In  Vietnam 
where  no  BIiu;k  commtinlty  exists,  and  that 
foster  care  as  a  long  term  panacea  to  meet 
the  needs  of  chUdren  has  been  discredited 
In  the  United  States.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
temporary  foster  care  for  chUdren  in  the 
process  of  adoption  is  not  a  vital  service,  and 
the  successful  Holt  program  In  Korea,  which 
provides  temporary  foster  care  for  some  800 
children  at  any  one  time,  was  mentioned  as 
an  example  of  the  best  way  to  prepare  chU- 
dren physically  for  overseas  adoption. 

Dr.  Dumpson  elaborated  on  his  recom- 
mendation for  a  "consortium"  of  agencies 
which  would  provide  a  thrust  toward  the 
Black  child,  for  a  limited  period  of  time, 
without  Interfering  with  the  operations  of 
the  present  agencies  working  in  Vietnam. 
The  Vietnam  agencies  were  not  convinced 
that  a  consortium  made  sense  as  there  were 
plentiful  homes  for  aU  avaUable  chUdren. 
The  Black  social  workers  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, that  if  it  is  accepted  that  they  should 
have  a  part  In  policy  decisions,  a  conaorthun 
is  the  logical  vehicle  for  Black  Involvement, 
that  is,  an  association  of  resources,  de- 
signed to  do  a  time-limited  Job.  after  which 
participating  agencies  would  go  their  own 
way.  The  objective  would  be  to  "marry  ex- 
f>erience  with  new  resotircee"  to  help  a  dis- 
crete group  of  American-fathered,  Black 
ChUdren  through  medical  care,  supportive 
services,  temporary  foster  care  In  Vietnam, 
and  finding  Black  homes  for  them  In  the 
United  States. 

The  group  discussed  the  formiUatlon  of  an 
advisory  board,  composed  of  representatives 
from  participating  agencies  with  an  execu- 
tive and  professional  staff  drawn,  if  possible, 
from  the  member  agencies.  This  conceptuali- 
zation raised  many  additional  issues  Includ- 
ing licensing,  need  for  subsidies,  advisory 
board  to  advise  whom.  avaUebUity  of  staff 
to  be  released,  direct  services  in  Vietnam 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  and  many 
others. 

TTie  Adopt-A-ChUd  program  in  New  York 
City  which  was  successfiUly  carried  out  some 
years  ago  was  mentioned  as  a  possible  proto- 
type. That  agency  helped  place  Black  babies 
from  hospitals  into  Black  adoptive  homes  by 
providing  services  which  helped  participat- 
ing agencies  Identify  and  describe  Black 
ChUdren  and  interpret  their  needs  to  the 
Black  community  Participating  agenciee 
contributed  to  the  staff  salaries  and  admin- 
istrative expenses 

The  ls.«;ue  wa.«  raised  whether  a  new  agency 
might  be  req-.-.n-ed  to  serve  the  Black  chUdren 
in  Vietnam  but  the  general  feeling  of  the 
conference  was  that  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able to  buUd  on  the  present  system,  txirrow- 
Ing  lu  expertise  and  in  return,  helping  the 
Vietnam  agenctee  to  be  more  responsive  to 
the  concerns  of  the  Black  community. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  two-day  meeting, 
a   consensus    was   reached   and    the    future 
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plan  of  action  and  the  formal  recoaunenda- 
tlons  described  In  Part  I  of  thi«  report  were 
adopted.  While  tt  waa  agreed  to  har*  a  «ub- 
cotnmlttee  flesh  out  a  proposal  for  future 
consideration,  two  of  the  Vietnam  agencies 
continued  to  express  reservations  .  one 
about  the  need  for  and  deslrabllltr  of  a  con- 
sortium, and  the  other  about  Its  ability  tn 
participate  in  a  pooled  effort,  because  of  the 
volunteer  nature  of  lu  operation 

The  following  memt>ers  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, chosen  by  caucus  of  the  Vietnam  agen- 
cies and  those  serving  the  Black  community. 
made  plans  to  meet  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  draw-up  the  frames  of  reference  for 
the  proposed  effort: 

Mr.  WlUlam  M  Taylor.  Travelers  Ald/In- 
ternatlonal  Social  Service. 

Mr.  Bdmund  S.  Cummlngs,  VS.  Catholic 
Conference. 

Mr  John  Schauer,  Church  World  Service, 
Alternate  for  Mr.  Cummlngs 

Mr  Benjamin  Plnley.  Afro-American  Fam- 
ily and  Community  Services 

Mrs.  Louise  Bailey.  National  AsaocUtlon  of 
Black  Social  Workers. 

CO!f8tn.T»NTS 

Dr  James  R.  Dumpajyi/pordham  Univer- 
sity School  for  Social  Services. 

Mr.  Gardner  W  Munro.  Social  Work  Con- 
sultant, Boston.  Mass. 

m.    AFFkKDIZ 

Participants 

Mrs  Louie  Beasley.  National  Association  of 
Black  Social  Workers.  913  Caruthera  Avenue 
NaahvlUe,  Tennessee  37204.  Telephone'  (815) 
2»«-M92 

Brother  Joseph  Berg.  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities.  134«  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. N  W,  Washington.  DC  30030,  Tele- 
phone    (202»   785-2757 

Dr  Martha  Branscombe,  Chairman,  714 
Greenwood  Road  Chapel  HUl,  North  Caro- 
lina 27514.  Telephone     (919)   967-5953 

Mrs  Shirley  Burnett.  Co-Dtrector,  Homes 
for  Black  ChUdren  2«40  Calvert  Street.  De- 
troit, Michigan  48206.  Telephone:  (313)  8«»- 
2316. 

Mr  Edmund  B  Cummlngs.  Assistant  Di- 
rector. US.  Catholic  Conference.  Migration 
and  Refugee  Service,  201  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10003.  Telephone:  (212) 
475-5400 

Dr  James  Dumpaon.  Pordham  University 
School  for  Social  Service.  302  Broadway 
Street.  New  York.  New  York  10007  Tele- 
phone;   (212)  956-^723 

Mrs  Jane  D.  Edwards,  Executive  Director, 
Spence-Chapln  Adoption  Agency.  6  East  94th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10028,  Tele- 
phone:   (212)   369-0300 

Mr  Benjamin  Plnley.  Executive  Director. 
Afro- American  Pamlly  and  Community  Serv- 
lc«8.  440  West  Division  Street,  Chicago 
nilnols  60610.  Telephone:   (312)  642-4437 

Ms  Ursula  Gallagher.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  OfHce  of 
Child  Development.  (Thlldren's  Bureau 
Washington.  DC  20201.  Telephone-  (202)' 
755-7730 

iSx  Donald  L  Goodwin,  Director,  Office  of 
Technical  Development.  Bureau  for  Support- 
ing Assistance.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Washington.  DC  20523  Tele- 
phone:   (703)    557-0144 

Mrs  Wendy  Grant  and  Ms.  Margaret  Moses 
Priends  of  Children  of  Vietnam.  445  South 
6«th  Street.  Boulder.  Colorado  80303,  Tele- 
phone     (303)    4M-70305 

Mrs  Evah  Ounn.  Prtvat*  &  Voluntary  Co- 
operation. Bureau  for  Population  &  Humani- 
tarian Assistance.  Agency  for  InternaUonal 
Development,  Washington,  DC.  30523,  Tele- 
phone     (202)    832-8864 

Mr  Alfred  Herbert.  Black  Child  Develop- 
ment Institute  1038  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N  W .  Suite  514.  Waahlngton.  DC.  20086. 
Telephone    I703)  85»-4910 

Mr    Robert  Undaay.  Immlgratton  Natural- 


ization Service,  Department  of  Justice,  Room 
7e».  Washington.  DC  20536,  Telephone; 
(203)  636-1350. 

Mb  Dorothy  Mundt,  Secretary  of  Sodal 
Services.  Lutheran  Council  tn  tha  United 
States,  316  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York, 
New  York  lOOlO,  T>lephon«:    (213)   677-3950 

Mr  Gardner  Munro,  Rapportotir.  Statler 
Office  BtiUding,  Suite  476,  20  Providence 
Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts  03116,  Tele- 
phone: (617)  542-0353 

Mr  Jay  RuolT.  Aasoctata  Director  for  Re- 
lief and  RehablliUtlon,  USAID  Vietnam. 
APO  San  Pranclsco  96343 

Mr.  Bernard  J  Salvo.  Acting  Chief.  Social 
Development  Division.  Office  of  Technical 
Development.  Bureau  for  Supporting  Assist- 
ance, Waalilngton,  DC  30523,  Telephone: 
(703)  567-5351 

Mr.  John  Schauer,  Director.  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Program,  Church  World  Serv- 
ice. 475  Riverside  Drive.  New  York.  New  York 
10027.  Telephone :  (212)  370-2267 

Ui.  Raymond  Seefeldt.  Visa  Office.  Bureau 
of  Security  it  Consular   Affairs.  Department 
of  SUte.  Washington.  DC   20521.  Telephone 
(202)   632-2908. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith.  Harlem-Dowllng  Chil- 
dren's Service,  2000  Seventh  Avenue.  New 
York,  New  York  10037,  Telephone:  (313) 
740-3656. 

Mrs.  Clara  J  Swan,  Associate  Director.  Di- 
vision of  Field  Operations,  ChUd  Welfare 
League  of  America,  Inc  ,  67  Irving  Place.  New 
York,  New  York  10003.  Telephone:  (212) 
254-7410. 

Mr  WlUlam  M.  Taylor  and  Mrs  Michael 
Harris.  Travelers  Aid.  International  Social 
Services  of  America.  345  East  46th  Street.  New- 
York.  New  York  10017.  Telephone:  (212)  687- 
2747 

Mr  Don  Vasey.  World  Vision  Relief  Orga- 
nization, Inc  .  919  West  Huntington  Drive. 
Monrovia.  Callforixla  91016.  Telephone:  (213) 
357-1111. 

Mr  Munro  Woollard,  Holt  Adoption  Pro- 
gram, P.O  Box  2420.  Eugene.  Oregon  97403. 
Telephone     (603 1   887-3203. 

Mrs.  Beverly  Walker  Worrell,  Executive  Di- 
rector.   NAACP/Adoptlve    Parents    Recruit- 
ment  and   Education   Project,  Suite  815,   66 
Luckle  Street,  N.W  ,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30303. 
Telephone:   (404)  623-4373. 
Agerida 
July  25 
Morning  session:  10;00 — 12:00 

I.  Opening  Remarks:  Mr.  Oamett  A  Zlm- 
merly.  Acting  Assistant  Administrator, 
AI.DVBureau   for   Supporting    Assistance. 

n.  Introduction:  Dr.  Iifartha  Branscombe. 
Chairman. 

m.  Needs  and  Problems  of  Vietnamese 
Children:  Implications  for  Intercountry 
Adoption:  Dr.  James  Dumpson.  Mr.  Gardner 
Munro. 

Discussion. 

Afternoon  session:  1:30 — 4:30 

rv  Issues  and  Problems  Involved  In  Inter- 
country adoptions  for  Vietnamese  children 
fathered  by  Black  Americans  and  "hard-to- 
place"  children. 

A.  In  Vietnam 

B  In  the  United  States 

(To  be  Identified  and  discussed  by  Partici- 
pants.) 

V  What  practical  steps  might  be  taken  to 
expand  the  network  of  supporting  services  in 
the  U.S.  to  facilitate  placement  In  American 
homes,  particularly  of  Vietnamese  children 
fathered  by  Black  Americans  and  those  hard 
to  place  for  other  reasons. 

July  26 
Morning  session:  9:30 — 13:00 

VI  US  Legal  Requirements  (30  minutes) 
Mr   Robert  Undsay,  Immigration  Nat\iral- 

Ixatlon  Service. 

Mr  Raymond  Seefeldt  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs. 

Vn.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 


Afternoon  aes&lon :  1:30 — 4:30 

Pinal  Ixe   DUcuasiona   tinder   Agenda   Item 
VU 

Adjourtiment, 


NOMINATION    OP    SENATOR    SAXBE 
TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  the  transcript  of  quefltlons 
I  asked  of  Senator  Saxbe  and  Special 
Prosecutor  Leon  Jiworskl.  and  their 
responses.  Including  correspondence  re- 
lated thereto,  during  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  u  follows: 
NoMiWATtow  or  WnxiAM  B   Saxbk  To  B*  tht 

ATTOBNTT  GXTf KRAI.  Of  THX  UNTTSO  STA-TXS 

(Wednesday,  December  13,  1973) 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Chaisman  Senator  Byrd? 

Senator  Bthd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Saxbe.  I  wish  first  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  choice  of  the  President  In  nominating 
you  for  this  important  office.  Secondly,  I 
want  to  say  for  the  record  that  I.  too.  see 
no  problem  Insofar  as  your  professional 
qualifications  are  concerned.  I  see  no  problem 
insofar  as  you.  personally,  are  concerned  with 
respect  to  your  integrity  and  character  and 
moral  fitness,  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  have  had  some  concern,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  constitutional  inhibition  in- 
volved in  paragraph  3,  clause  6,  Article  I.  of 
the  Constitution.  My  efforts  with  respect  to 
opposing  the  so-called  Attorney  General  Pay 
BUI  on  the  Floor  were  not  meant  to  have 
any  personal  thrust  whatsoever.  The  Con- 
gress has  now  spoken  In  regard  to  that  bUl. 
In  my  own  mind,  nevertheless,  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  remove  that  constitutional  disqualifica- 
tion. But,  that  wUl  have  to  tie  decided  by 
the  court  eventually,  I  assume. 

I  suppose  I  could  vote  for  your  confirma- 
tion, even  though  I  strenuously  opposed  the 
Pay  BUI  on  constitutional  grounds  At  this 
point.  I  want  to  at  least  feel  that  I  am  still 
reviewing  that  aspect  I  still  feel  as  strongly 
as  ever  that  there  Is  a  constitutional  Inhibi- 
tion and  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by 
legislation  But.  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  on  the  Floor,  paves  the  way  for  an 
expedited  hearing  if  anyone  should  seek  a 
court  decision. 

I  am  desirous  of  asking  questions  tn  one 
area  today,  that  being  the  area  Involving  the 
Special  Prosecutor. 

I  have  asked  the  Chairman  to  request  that 
Mr  Jaworskl  come  to  the  hearing  room. 
I  think  U  Is  Imperative  that  the  Committee 
get  your  ass'irance  of  a  strong  commitment  to 
Mr  Jawomki,  ar.d  I  think  It  la  Importar!* 
to  Mr.  ,'awnrsk:  that  he  not  only  be  able 
to  rcAd  that  commitment  In  the  record,  but 
that  he  al.s..  be  prese:it  when  that  commit- 
ment Ls  made 

I  doubt  that  I  can  adequately  explain  to 
you  how  uncomfortable  I  am  in  asking  ques- 
tloDS  of  you.  I  like  you  personany,  and  I 
respect  you  as  my  peer,  and  I  rertalniy  do  not 
relish  the  prospect  of  InterroRatir.g  a  col- 
league. But.  I  also  fee!  that  I  have  a  duty 
as  a  Member  of  this  C-ommittee,  ar.d  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  to  witisfy  in  my  own 
mind,  and  certainly  to  establish  for  'he  rec- 
ord. If  I  possibly  can,  precisely  what  your 
position  win  be  insofar  as  ynur  support  of  the 
Special  Proae'-uUir  is  concerned,  what  your 
commitment  is  whether  t  not  you  will 
seek  to  Drote<-t  htm  from  press  -.res  emanat- 
ing In  the  White  House,  and  how  far  you  will 
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go  In  supporting  hla  actions  as  they  are  en- 
visioned In  the  Charter 

With  that  prefatory  statement.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  ready  now  to  begin  my  question- 
ing. 
The  CHAQtMAN  Mr.  Jaworskl  is  in  the  room. 

Senator  Saibx.  Could  I  Interject  at  this 
time,  that  I  certainly  understand  the  Sen- 
ators attitude  and.  In  fact,  I  welcome  It  be- 
cause I,  too,  am  Interested  In  getting  exactly 
straight  and  I  think  with  Senator  E>nnedy's 
questions,  we  helped  to  work  out  some  of  it. 
And  It  is  my  Intention  to  vigorously  support, 
not  only  Mr  Jaworskl.  but  everybody  else 
connected  with  the  Attorney  General's  of- 
fice, in  regard  to  not  only  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors In  the  White  House,  but  in  every 
other  part  of  this  country  without  any  res- 
ervation, and  It  is  a  covenant  that  I  have 
made  with  myself  on  this  thing,  that  the 
chips  were  going  to  have  to  fall  where  they 
may,  regardless  of  who  Is  Involved,  whether 
they  are  friends,  acquaintances  or  recom- 
mended by  somebody.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
and  I  was  the  Attorney  General  in  a  state  of 
11  million  people  for  a  long  time  and  you 
get  everybody  coming  in  with  their  hat  In 
their  hand,  and  I  am  determined  to  meet  this 
squarely,  not  on  Just  the  White  House  thing 
but  on  all  matters.  And  I  am  very  anxious 
and  willing  that  It  be  spelled  out  In  any  way 
you  think  best. 

Now,  to  the  disability  which  the  Senate 
removed.  I  understand  the  Senator's  position. 
I  know  that  he  Is  a  student  of  the  law.  but 
I  also  point  out  that  there  Is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this.  This  week,  yesterday  or  the 
day  before.  I  received  a  letter  completely 
volunteered  from  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  ex- 
changing pleasantries  and  he  aays  in  the 
second  paragraph :  "I  have  delayed  somewhat 
in  sending  this  letter  because  I  was  awaiting 
your  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  I  have  no 
doubt  It  win  be  forthcoming.  But,  I  regret 
it  has  been  delayed  because  of  what  I  regard 
to  be  a  most  Inconsequential  constitutional 
question." 

And  so  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  by 
men  learned  in  the  law. 

Now,  I  have  had  the  attitude  all  the  way 
through  this  that  If  I  was  destined  to  be 
Attorney  General  that  things  would  work  out, 
and  if  I  am  not,  it  Is  Just  as  well. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well.  I  think  you  are  des- 
tined to  become  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Saxbe. 
But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  In  the 
slightest  persuaded  by  Mr.  Goldberg,  al- 
though I  respect  hla  knowledge  of  constitu- 
tional law  But,  with  the  statement  that  you 
have  made.  I  think  that  you  have  prepared 
j-ourself  to  answer  the  questions  which  I  shall 
ask.  and  I  trust  that  you  will  Indulge  my 
questions  and  show  your  usual  candor  and 
patience.  And  if  you  can  come  through  with 
firm  answers  to  my  questions.  I  believe  you 
wUl  have  satisfied  a  good  many  members  of 
the  Senate  in  this  area. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  I  be  asklntr  too 
much 

The  Chairman    Let  us  have  order,  please? 

Senator  Btrd  Would  I  be  asking  too  much 
to  request  that  Mr  Jaworskl  come  forward 
and  take  a  seat  at  the  table? 

The  Chadiman.  Mr.  Jaworskl,  sit  at  the 
table,  please,  sir? 

Senator  Byrd,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  embar- 
rassed, really,  to  ask  whether  or  not  both  wit- 
nesses should  be  sworn?  Would  there  be  any 
objection  ? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  None  whatsoever  on  my  part. 
Senator, 

The  Chairman,  Stand  up,  please. 

Do  you  both  swear  that  you  will  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Senator  Saxbx.  I  do. 

Mr.  Jaworski.  I  do. 


lU'llMOIVT  or  THX  HONORABLX  WILLIAM  B 
8AXBR,  A  trWTTKD  STA-TES  SXNATOR  FROM  THZ 
8TATX  or  OHIO  AND  MR.  LXON  JAWORSKI, 
SPXCIAL  PROSXCtrrOR 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Jaworskl,  permit  me  to 
say  to  you,  by  way  of  explanation.  I  asked 
the  Chairman  to  inquire,  only  within  the 
hour,  If  you  could  present  yourself  here  to- 
day. May  I  say,  Incidentally,  that  I  looked 
upon  your  appointment  sU  weeks  ago  with 
great  stisplclon.  I  felt  that  If  the  Executive 
could  employ  you.  It  coiUd  fire  you— which 
It  can— and  I  felt  that  your  employment  by 
the  Executive  Branch  meant  the  Executive 
Branch  would  again  l>e  Investigating  itself. 
Yet.  I  have  been  pleasantly  surprised  during 
the  six  weeks  that  have  passed,  and  I  have 
watched  with  admiration  the  courage  and 
Independence  that  you  have  displayed.  I  have 
been  reassured  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  force  has  remained  In- 
tact under  your  guidance,  and  I  have  also 
heard,  with  satisfaction,  some  of  the  things 
that  reportedly  have  been  said  by  the  Prose- 
cutor's force  regarding  yotir  supportlveness 
In  their  continuing  efforts.  I  especially  want 
to  congratulate  the  young  lady  who  Interro- 
gated Rose  Mary  Woods  the  other  day  in 
court.  And  I  am  encouraged  greatly  by  your 
public  statements  that  you  will  seek  to  se- 
cure, through  the  JudlcUl  process,  any  evi- 
dence that  you  feel  is  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive and  fair  and  objective  prosecution  of 
any  crimes  that  may  have  been  committed  by 
anyone. 

Having  said  that.  I  think  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  say  that  I  want  you  to  continue  to 
pursue  your  duties  as  you  have  set  out  thus 
far  upon  your  course.  You  have  a  reputation 
that  is  as  imjjortant  to  you  as  our  own  repu- 
tation Is  to  any  of  us  who  are  sitting  In  the 
Legislative  Branch.  It  Is  also  very  important 
In  my  esUmatlon  that  you  have  the  com- 
plete support  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
that  you  positively  know  you  have  the  suo- 
port  of  the  Attorney  General  In  your  effort, 
which  win  require  continuing  courage.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  have  asked  the  Chair- 
man— and  appreciate  very  much  his  acquies- 
cence to  my  request — that  you  appear  before 
the  Committee  at  this  time.  I  was  not  here 
when  you  were  before  the  (Committee  previ- 
ously, on  previous  occasions,  and  I  apologlee 
to  you  for  the  request  which  came  to  you 
today  without  warning. 

Mr.  Jaworski.  Not  at  all.  Senator.  I  am 
glad  you  asked  me  to  come. 

Senator  Btrd,  I  would  like  first  to  read 
Justice  Brandels'  dissent  In  the  Olmstead 
case  on  the  iise  of  wiretan  evidence  In  a  pros- 
ecution under  the  Prohibition  Act:  "Decency, 
security,  and  liberty  alike  demand  that  gov- 
ernment officials  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
same  rules  of  conduct  that  are  commands  to 
the  citizens.  In  a  povernment  of  laws,  exist- 
ence of  the  envemment  will  be  lmT>ertled  If 
It  falls  to  observe  the  law  Bcrupulon.elv  Our 
povemment  Is  the  pat«nt.  the  omntriresent 
teacher.  For  good  or  for  111.  It  t.ea^bes  the 
whole  p)eoDle  bv  Its  examnle  Crime  Is  f-nn- 
tagious  If  the  government  Ijecomes  a  law- 
breaker It  breeds  contemnt  for  law:  it  Invites 
every  man  to  become  a  law  unto  himself:  it 
Invites  anarchv  To  declare  that  !n  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law  the  need  Justifies 
the  means — to  declare  that  the  Btovemment 
may  commit  crimes  in  order  to  ^'ecur*'  the 
conviction  of  a  nrlvate  criminal— would  bring 
terrible  retribution.  Against  that  pernicious 
doctrine,  this  court  should  resolutely  set  Its 
faith." 

I  think.  Mr  Saxbe  and  Mr  Jaworski  that 
this  attitude  must  be  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Investigation  of  the  Watergate  caae  and  all 
of  the  related  aspects.  And  to  tills  end,  the 
facts  and  all  of  the  facts  ought  to  be  brought 
to  light  and   must  be  brought  to  light   to 


ensure  the  American  people  that  their  gov- 
ernment Is  a  government  of  law  and  not  a 
government  of  men.  And  that  those  who  op- 
erate outside  the  law,  no  matter  how  high  a 
station  in  life  or  in  government  they  may 
possess,  must  be  answerable  to  the  law. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  referred  to  the  Char- 
ter which  was  hammered  out  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson In  his  appearance  before  this  Com- 
mittee, with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Committee.  I  think  it  is  important  that  that 
Charter  be  read  paragraph  by  paragraph  at 
this  time,  because  we  are  about  to  confirm 
an  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  at 
a  most  critical  time  In  our  country's  history. 
I  wish  that  he  were  not  a  Senator. 

My  task  would  be  much  easier.  But,  I  have 
faith  In  BUI  Saxbe,  that  he  recognizes  the 
problem  that  I  have,  and  the  problems  that 
other  M<ffi,bers  of  this  Commmlttee  and  in 
the  Senate  have,  in  approaching  this  matter. 
I  most  surely  thlnlc  we  will  be  held  to  ac- 
count if  we  were  to  deal  with  Mr.  Saxbe  more 
tenderly  than  we  would  deal  with  any  other 
nominee,  any  other  person  who  might  have 
appeared  before  this  Committee  as  a  Nomi- 
nee for  the  office  of  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Bork,  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, reinstltuted  the  Office  of  Special  Pros- 
ecutor and  reinstated  in  the  Federal  Register 
in  November,  the  Charter  which  had  been 
outlined  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Nomination  of  Mr.  Richardson,  but  with 
certain  amendments  to  that  Charter  I  shall 
begin  with  Sub-part  G- 1 -Office  of  Watergate 
Special  Proeecutor  Force. 
General  Junctions: 

"The  Office  of  Watergate  Special  Prosecu- 
tion Force  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  Director  who  shaU  be  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor appointed  by  the  Attorney  OeneraL 
The  duties  and  responslbUlties  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  are  set  forth  In  the  attached 
^pendix  which  is  Incorporated  and  made 
a  part  hereof." 
Specific  P-.mctlons: 

"The  SpeclEj  Proeecutor  Is  assigned  and 
delesrated  the  following  specific  functions 
with  respect  to  matters  specified  in  this 
Sub-part: 

"(a)  Purstiant  to  28  VS.C.  615(a),  to  con- 
duct any  kind  of  legal  proceedings,  which 
UiUted  States  Attorneys  are  authorized  by 
law  to  conduct  and  to  designate  attorneys 
to  conduct  such  legal  proceedings." 

Do  you  list  these  as  among  your  functions, 
Mr.  Jaworskl? 

Mr    Jaworski   Indeed  I  do.  Senator 
Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  have  any  questions, 
Mr,   Saxbe    with   respect   to   that   paragraph 
and   Its   Imposition   on    Mr,   Jaworskl  of  hla 
responsibilities  as  Special  Prosecutor? 
Senator  Saxbx   No. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  agree  that  he  has 
the  authority  to  conduct  any  kind  of  legal 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal.  Including 
Grand  J-,iry  proceedings  which  United  State* 
Attorneys,  are  a-athorlzed  by  law  t«  con- 
duct and  to  de-slirnate  attorneys  to  conduct 
such  leeal  proceed  infos'' 

Senator  SAinr  I  think  that  Is  very  pointed. 
Senator  Btrd  And  you  acree  with  that? 
Senator  Sa.tbx.  Tes 

Senator  Byrd  "Subpart  (b),  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  production  or  disclosure  of 
Information  or  files  relating  to  matters  with- 
in his  cognizance  in  response  to  a  subpoena, 
order  or  other  demand  of  a  court  or  other 
authority." 

Mr  Jaworskl.  do  you  see  that  as  your  duty 
and  responsibility? 

Mr  Jaworski.  I  do,  SenattM-  ByrxL 
Senator  Btrd.  And  you  will  pursue  to  the 
best  of  your  ability  the  reqtiirement  of  that 
paragraph? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  I  have  undertaken  to  do  so. 
sir,  and  I  wlU  continue  to. 

Senator   Btrd.   Now.   Mr    Saxbe.   wUl   you 
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■upport  Mr.  Jaworskl  in  bis  sworn  duty  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  paragraph? 
Senator  Saxbs.  I  wlU 

Senator  Bran.  "Subpart  ic).  to  apply  for 
and  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Attorney  General  under  18  U  SC.  6006.  relat- 
ing to  the  immunity  of  witnesses  in  Con- 
gressional proceedings." 

How  about  that  paragraph.  Mr.  Jaworskl? 
Mr  jAwoasiu.  Yes.  sir.  I  certainly  Intend  to 
continue    to   follow   its   mandate   as   I   have 
done  so  up  to  the  present  time,  and  will  cer- 
tainly do  BO  In  the  future. 

Senator  Brao.  Now.  do  you  share  Mr.  Jaw- 
orsltl  s  position.  Mr  Saxbe? 
Senator  Saxbz.  I  do. 

Senator  Bt«d.  "The  listing  of  these  specific 
functions  is  for  the  purpose  of  Illustrating 
the  authority  entrusted  to  the  Special  Proee- 
cutor  and  Is  not  Intended  to  limit  In  any 
manner  his  authority  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions and  responsibilities,  dated  November  2. 
1973.  signed  Robert  H.  Bork.  Acting  Attorney 
General." 

Now.  I  shall  quote  the  guidelines  that 
were  developed  in  May  of  this  year,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made 

Appendix.  Duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor. 

"The  Special  Proeecutor — there  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  a  Special  Prosecutor 
to  whom  the  Attorney  General  shall  delegate 
the  authorities  and  provide  the  staff  and 
other  resources  described  below. 

"The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  have  full 
authority  for  Investigating  and  prosecuting 
offenses  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  unauthorized  entry  into  Democratic 
National  Committee  Headquarters  at  the 
Watergate,  all  offenses  arising  out  of  the 
1972  Presidential  Election  for  which  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  deems  It  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  assume  respotistblUty.  allega- 
tions Involving  the  President.  Members  of 
the  White  House  Staff  or  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, and  any  other  matter  which  he 
consents  to  have  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Attorney  General." 

Mr  Saxbe.  do  you  have  any  reservations 
whatsoever  m  stating  before  this  Committee 
today  your  full  support  of  the  letter  and 
the  full  Intent  of  that  paragraph,  insofar  as 
the  duties  impoaed  upon  Mr.  Jaworskl  are 
concerned  by  that  paragraph? 
Senator  Saxbe  I  do  not 
Senator  Btw)  The  paragraph  states  that: 
•The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  have  full  au- 
thority for  investigating  and  proaecutlng  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  unauthorized  entry  Into  Democratic 
National  Committee  Headquarters  at  the 
Watergate  " 

Do  you  have  any  reservations  with  regard 
to  the  words  "full  authority"  Mr  Saxbe? 
Senator  Saxbk.  I  do  not 

Senator    Bras     Do    you    understand.    Mr. 
Jaworskl.  that  you  do  have  full  authority'' 

Mr   jAwoasBJ    I  do,  Senator  Byrd.  and  we 
have  undertaken  to  exercise  It. 

Senator  Bt»i)  Now.  to  go  to  the  second 
clause  and  tying  It  In  with  the  lead  sentence 
of  the  paragraph,  the  "Special  Prosecutoc 
ahaU  have  full  authority  for  LaveatlgaUng 
andjjroeecutlng  ...  all  offenses  arising  out 
e  1972  Presidential  Election  for  which 
the  Special  Prosecutor  deems  it  necessary  and 
appropriate   to  assume   responalblllty  " 

Do    you   have   any   reservations    In   regard 
to  that  clause.  Mr  S«zt>e'> 
Senator  Saxbk.  I  do  not. 
Senator  Brao    You  have  no  question  but 
that  Mr   Jawocakl  will  have  full  authority  to 
Inveaugate  and  prosecute  all  offenjes  arising 
out   of    the    1972    Presidential    Eecf.on.    for 
which  the  Special  Proaecutor  deems  it  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity? You  have  no  leaei  tatloos,  no  problem 
with  that? 
Senator  SAxax  No  problem. 
Senator  Brao  How  about  you.  Ux.  Jawonkl. 


andjfi 
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wtU  you  continue  to  pursue  your  duties  as 
Impoaed  upon  you  by  that  phraseology  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  Mr.  Saxbe  has  a«- 
sured  you  of  his  full  support? 

Mr.  Jawobsxi.  I  wUl  continue  to  do  so. 
Senator  Byrd. 

Senator  Btid.  Now.  Mr.  Saxbe.  I  proceed 
with  the  third  question,  again  linking  up  the 
phraseology  In  the  later  clause  with  the  lead- 
off  words : 

"The  Special  Prosecutor  shall  have  full 
authority  for  Investigating  and  prosecut- 
ing .  .  allegations  involving  the  President  " 
Do  you  have  any  compunctions  here.  Mr. 
Saxbe.  about  giving  Mr.  Jaworskl  your 
absolute  full,  complete  and  total  support  If 
In  his  Judgment  there  are  allegations  Involv- 
ing the  Preeident  and  his  duty  requires  that 
he  Investigate  and  proeecute  those  allega- 
tions? 

Senator  Saxbx.  I  do  not. 
Senator  Bran.  Mr.  Javorskl.  Is  It  your  In- 
tent to  fulfill  your  duty  as  set  forth  In  th*t 
paragraph? 

Mr.  JAWoasKj.  It  Is.  sir. 
Senator  Brao.  To  the  best  of  your  ability? 
Mr.  .lAwoasju.  It  Is,  sir. 

Senator  Bvao.  In  other  words,  you  will  fol- 
low the  evidence  wherever  It  goes  and  If  It 
goes  to  the  Oval  Office  and  to  the  President, 
himself,  you  wUl  pursue  It  with  aU  of  your 
vigor? 

Mr.  jAwoasKi.  That  U  my  obligation  and 
I  Intend  to  fulfill  it:  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Bt«d.  Quoting  again:  The  Special 
Proaecutor  shall  have  full  authority  for  In- 
veatlgatlng  and  proaecutlng  .  .  .  allegations 
Involving  Members  of  the  White  House 

Staff  or  Presidential   appointees." 

Will  you  pursue  that  with  full  vigor.  Mr. 
Jaworskl.  and  without  fear  or  favor? 

Mr  JAWoasKi.  Senator  Byrd,  we  have  been 
pursuing  that  without  any  exception  and 
we  Intend  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Senator  Brao   Mr.  Saxbe.  Is  your  Intent  to 
fully  support  Mr    Jaworskl  in  his  fulfilling 
of  his  duties  under  this  clause? 
Senator  Saxbx  It  Is. 

Senator  Brao.  And  you  will  not  attempt  In 
any  way  to  Interfere  with  hU  efforts  in  re- 
gard to  the  Investigation  and  prosecution 
along  any  of  these  lines? 

Senator  Saxm  No  It  has  been  my  Inten- 
tion at  all  times  that  &ir  Jaworskl  shall  op- 
erate completely  Independent  and  the  only 
time  that  I  will  see  him  Is  when  he  wants 
something  from  me. 

Senator  Btbo.  'The  Special  Prosecutor  shall 
have  full  authority  for  Investigating  and 
proaecutlng."  all  of  the  foregoing  that  I  have 
referred  to.  "and  any  other  matter  which  he 
consenu  to  have  assigned  to  him  by  the  At- 
torney General." 

Does  this  give  you  any  problem.  Mr  Saxbe'' 
WUl  you  support  Mr    Jaworskl  In  thU? 
Senator  Saxbx    It  gives  me  no  problem. 
Senator  Brao.  In  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  clause' 

Mr  Jawo««kj  May  I  say.  Senator  Bvrd. 
that  we  have  accepted  some  matters  that  were 
assigned  to  ua,  it  might  be  said  by  the  Acting 
Attorney  General,  at  least  a  request  was 
made  that  we  undertake  them  and  It  was  an 
area  of  the  IT*T  Investigation  that  left  some 
question  as  to  whether  !t  was  really  within 
our  Jurisdiction  or  not  It  was  discussed  be- 
tween Mr  Bork  and  me.  and  we  have  as- 
sumed full  authority  for  It 

Senator  Brao  Do  you  imderstand  the  word 
••consent"  to  mean  that  you  have  flexibility 
to  consent  or  not  to  consent  to  the  assigning 
to  you  by  the  Attorney  General  of  "any  other 
matters"? 

B4r  Jawobskt  I  think  It  does  Imply  that, 
of  course  But,  I  wUl  say  to  you.  Senator 
Byrd.  that  m  any  instance  where  we  feel 
that  the  subject  matter  falls  within  the 
gambit  of  what  our  responsibilities  are.  we 
are   not  going   to  hesitate   to  accept  Juris- 


diction as  was  true  in  the  IT&T  matter,  for 
instance 

Senator  Brao.  Very  well. 

Now.  "In  particular,  the  Special  Proeecu- 
lat  shall  have  full  authority  with  respect 
to  the  above  matters  for: 

"1.  Conducting  proceedings  before  Grand 
Juries  and  any  other  Investigations  he  deems 
necessary." 

Do  you  recognize.  Mr.  Saxbe.  that  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  has  full  authority  in  this 
regard? 

Senator  Saxbs.  Yes.  I  consider  It  as  a  great 
advantage  to  going  Into  the  office  over 
there,  that  this  does  fall  this  way  because 
It  would  give  me  the  opportunity  to  pull 
together  the  necessary  things  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  Justice  Department  without 
requiring  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
that  would  be  spent  In  this  area. 

Senator  Brao.  You  have  no  question, 
though,  that  with  respect  to  the  above  mat- 
ters that  were  included  In  the  lead-off  para- 
graph that  the  Special  Prosecutor  has  full 
authority  to  conduct  such  proceedings? 

Senator   Saxbx.   No,   and   I   welcome   It. 

Senator  Bvao.  Do  you  recognise  your  full 
authority,  also.  Mr.  Jaworskl? 

Mr.  JAWoasKi.  I  do.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Brao.  And  you  intend  to  carry  it 
out? 

Mr  Jawoksiu  Yes.  sir.  It  Is  coincidental, 
but  this  morning  I  asked  Judge  Sirica  for  the 
Impanelling  of  another  Grand  Jury.  There 
are  so  many  matters  that  we  have  present- 
ed, that  we  feel  the  need  of  It  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  appoint  a  Grand  Jury  this 
morning 

Senator  Bran  Okay  Proceeding  to  the  next 
clause  m  the  BUI  of  Particulars  In  par- 
ticular, the  Special  Prosecutor  shall  have 
full  authority  with  respect  to  reviewing 
all  documentary  evidence  available  from  any 
source  as  to  which  he  shall  have  full  access." 

Do  you  recognize  that  you  have  that  full 
authority.  Mr   Jaworskl' 

Mr.  jAWoasKi  Yes.  sir.  Senator  Byrd.  I 
think  I  can  say.  in  fact,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  It  should  not  be  stated  publicly,  cer- 
tainly to  this  Committee.  I  have  a  repre- 
sentative from  my  office  who  Is  In  the  White 
Rouse  right  now  going  through  files  that  I 
have  asked  to  do  this,  and  this  Is  all  done 
under  very  careful  scrutiny  But.  there  are 
a  number  of  files  that  need  exammatlon. 
and  a  number  of  documents  we  are  Inter- 
ested In  and  those  files  are  being  made  avaU- 
able  to  us.  and  we  intend  to  search  for  each 
document  which  we  believe  Is  in  existence 
and  which   we   feel   we  should  have. 

Senator  Bran  Mr  Saxbe.  you  have  no  in- 
tention to  attempt  to  Interfere  with  the  full 
authority  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  In  thU 
regard? 

Senator  Saxbx.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Bt«d.  Continuing  "In  particular, 
the  Special  Proaecutor  shall  have  full  au- 
thority for  determining  whether  or  not  to 
contest  the  assertion  of  'Executive  Privilege' 
or  any  other  testimonial  privilege  " 

Do  you  recognize  your  full  authority,  Mr 
Jaworskl.  and  do  you  assure  this  Commltt** 
based  upon  your  bon<»'  and  your  good  nams, 
that  you  will  fulfill  to  the  very  best  of  your 
ability,  the  thrust  of  that  paragraph? 
Mr.  JAWoasKi.  I  do.  sir 

Senator  Brao.  Mr  Saxbe.  would  you  have 
any  intention  now  or  In  the  future  to  at- 
tempt In  any  way  to  Interpose  Tn\:rv.if  your 
office  or  your  command,  or  U-  ir'^^rrene  la 
any  way  between  the  carrying  out  bv  Mr. 
Jaworskl.  or  any  Special  Prosecutor,  of  hU 
obligations  under  that  prtu-agraph.  and  I  will 
read  it  again: 

"The  Special  Prosecutor  ahaU  hare  full 
authority  for  determlng  whether  or  not  to 
contest  the  asssrtlon  of  "KxecutlTe  Privilege" 
or  any  other  testimonial  prlTUege." 

Senator  Saxxb  No.  I  have  no  reservation 
on  that 
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Senator  Brao.  And  you  would  not  attempt 
to  Interfere  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  as  stated  clearly  in  that 
paragraph? 

Senator  Saxbx.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Btrd.   "In  particular,  the  Special 
Prosecutor  shall  have  full  authority  for  de- 
termining whether  or  not  application  should 
be  made  to  any  Federal  court  for  a  pant  of 
Immunity    to    any    witness,    consistent    with 
applicable    statutory     requirements    or     for 
warrants,  subpoenas,  or  other  court  orders." 
Do  you  have  any   compunctions.  Mr.  Ja- 
worskl.  In   carrying  out   your  responslbUlty 
under  that  paragraph? 
Mr.  JAWoasKi.  1  have  none.  Senator. 
Senator  Brao.  Senator  Saxbe? 
Senator  Sazbi.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Bran.  You  have  no  compunctions 
and    you    will   support   Mr    Jaworskl   in   his 
efforts? 

Senator  Saxbx.  I  win. 

Senator  Brao.  "In  particular,  the  Special 
Prosecutor  shall  have  full  authority  for  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  prosecute  any  in- 
dividual, firm,  corporation  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals." 

Mr.  Jaworskl,  do  you  have  any  compunc- 
tion or  any  Inhibitions  against  doing  this 
to  the  full  letter  and  Intent  of  the  para- 
graph and  to  the  extent  of  your  full  vigor 
and  ability? 

Mr.  Jasowsiu.  I  intend  to  do  so,  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Brao.  Senator  Scucbe,  do  you  assure 
this  Committee  that  you  wUl  m  no  way  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  Mr  Jaworskl  In  the 
carrying  out  of  that  requirement  that  I 
have  Juat  read? 

Senator  Saxbx.  I  have  no  reservation. 
Senator  Bt»b.  In  particular,  the  Special 
Prosecutor  shall  have  fuU  authority  for  initi- 
ating and  conducting  prosecutions,  framing 
Indictments,  filing  Informations  and  han- 
dling all  aspecu  of  any  cases  within  Its 
jurisdiction  (whether  InltUted  before  or 
after  his  assumption  of  duties) .  Including  all 
appeals." 

Are  there  any  questions,  Mr.  Jarowakl, 
with  respect  to  that  paragraph?  Do  you  In- 
tend to  pursue  that  paragraph  and  the  re- 
quirements of  It  to  the  best  of  your  abUlty. 
to  your  complete  abUlty  and  without  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  jAwoasKi.  I  Intend  to,  yes.  sir. 
Senator   Bted     Mr.   Saxbe.   wUl    you   sup- 
port Mr.  JarowskI  in  his  carrying  out  of  his 
re^>onslbmty  under  that  paragraph  without 
reservations? 

Senator  Saxbe.  I  will. 

Senator  Brao.  "In  partlctilar,  the  Special 
Prosecutor  shall  have  full  authority  for  co- 
ordinating and  directing  the  activities  of  all 
Department  of  Justice  personnel  Including 
United  States  Attorneys." 

Mr  Jaworskl.  what  Is  your  Interpretation 
of  that  paragraph? 

Mr  jAwoasKi  Well.  It  has  not  been  fre- 
quently exercised  but.  In  fact.  If  we  want  It. 

If  our  office 

Senator  Btxd.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  have 
better  order  In  the  hearing  room? 

Senator  Hast  (presiding).  Those  who  are 
guests  please  attempt  to  avoid  the  spittoons 
and  otherwise.  And  I  think  It  would  help, 
Senator  Byrd.  if  our  witnesses  would  speak 
into  those  microphones. 
Senator  Brao.  Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman. 
Mr.  jAwoBfflsi.  Thank  you.  Senator.  We  do 
have  the  Jurisdiction  to  ask  United  States 
Attorneys  to  withhold  action  and  for  the 
Jurisdiction  over  that  particular  matter  to 
be  placed  and  left  In  our  hands  And  In  In- 
stances where  the  United  States  Attorney 
proceeds  with  the  prosecution,  as  Is  true,  for 
Instance,  in  the  New  York  Vesco  case,  the 
United  SUtes  Attorney  really  Is  acting  sub- 
ject to  our  direction.  If  we  choose  to  exercise 
it.  And  In  that  particular  case  that  I  just 
mentioned,  the  Vesco  case,  we  are  keeping  up 
with  developments  very  closely  and  should 
It  become  necessary  for  us  to  take  a  particu- 


lar or  participate  lu  some  respects,  take 
particular  action,  and  perhaps  even  give 
some  specific  direction,  we  would  do  so.  We 
would  have  the  authority.  Senator  Byrd,  un- 
der that  provision. 

•  Senator  Btbd.  Well,  I  will  repeat  It  again: 
"And.  In  particular,  the  Special  Proaecutor 
shall  have  full  authority  with  resp)ect  to  the 
above  matters"  referring  to  the  leadofl  para- 
graph, the  all -encompassing  generalized 
phraseology,  "full  authority  with  respect  to 
the  above  matters  for  coordinating  and  di- 
recting the  activities  of  all  Department  of 
Justice  personnel.  Including  the  United 
States  attorneys." 

Does  this  give  you  any  problem,  Mr.  Saxbe, 
this  paragraph? 

Senator  Saxbx.  There  Is  none. 
Senator  Btro.   You  do  not  question   the 
authority  of  Mr.  Jaworskl  In  this  area? 

Senator  Saxbx  No.  It  Is  my  understanding 
In  the  whole  approach  to  this  section  of  law 
that  these  rules,  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  the  Justice  Department  to  cooperate 
with  the  Special  Prosecutor  and  that  would 
mean  the  several  thousand  attorneys  over 
there  that  might  be  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing could.  If  necessary,  be  called  upon. 

Senator  Btrd  In  particular,  and  this  la  the 
last  of  the  Bill  of  Particulars:  'In  particular, 
the  Special  Prosecutor  shall  have  full  author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  above  matters  for 
dealing  with  and  appearing  before  Congres- 
sional Committees  having  Jurisdiction  over 
any  aspect  of  the  above  matters  and  deter- 
mining what  documents.  Information  and 
assistance  shall  be  provided  to  such  com- 
mlrtees.^' 

Do  you  understand,  Mr.  Jaworskl.  In  agree- 
ing to  this  area  of  guidelines,  that  It  Is  In- 
tended for  you  to  have  full  authority  to  deal 
with  and  appear  before  Congressional  Com- 
mittees having  Jurisdiction  over  any  aspect 
of  this  whole  matter? 
Mr.  Jaworskl  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Brao.  You  have  no 

Mr  Jaworski.  I  have  no  qualms  about  It. 
Senator  Btrd.  No  qualms  about  coming  be- 
fore the  appropriate  commltee  or  asking  to 
cooM  before  the  appropriate  committees  In 
order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  None  at  all  and  I  would  do 
so. 

Senator  Brao.  Mr.  Saxbe.  would  you  Intend 
in  any  way  to  Inhibit  Mr.  Jaworksl  from 
doing  so? 

Senator  Saxbe.  I  would  not. 
Senator  Btro.  "In  exercising  this  author- 
ity" meaning  all  of  the  foregoing  authority 
"the  Special  Prosecutor  wUl  have  the  greatest 
degree  of  Independence  that  Is  consistent 
with  the  Attorney  General's  statutory  ac- 
countabUity  for  all  matt<>rs  falling  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  Saxbe.  how  do  you  Interpret*  the  word 
"consistent"  as  it  is  used  In  this  context''  And 
may  I  read  tt  again  I  know  vou  are  fully 
conversant  with  this  paragraph  but  for  the 
convenience  of  the  record,  let  me  read  It 
again: 

"In  exercising  this  authority"  all  of  the 
foregoing  the  BUI  of  Particulars,  "the  Special 
Prosecutor  will  have  the  greatest  degree'  not 
great  r!e»rree  but  Rreateet  dBeree,  "of  !n- 
dependen'^e  that  Is  consistent  with  the 
Attorney  General's  statutory  acc-ountablHty 
for  all  matters  falling  within  the  J-orlsdlc- 
tlon  of  the  Department  of  Justice  " 

Senator  Saibx.  I  think  this  means  exactly 
what  It  says,  that  "con.'5;s;<'nt  is  a  word  of 
art  and  means  that  if  sometMnp  i«  not  in 
violation  of  the  statutory  provisions  ^f  the 
Attorney  GeneraTs  Office,  that  It  Is  ve«te<l 
with  the  Special  Prosecutor  These  go  or.  as 
you  know,  to  several  volumes  of  the  VS 
Code,  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  it  Is  used  only  for  a 
purpose  of  puUlng  them  together  so  that  they 
do  not  have  to  aU  be  related 


Senator  Brao.  What  do  you  see  as  your 
statutory  accountability  as  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Saxbe?  What  do  you  see  as  your  "statu- 
tory accountability  "  with  which  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  independence  would  have  to  be 
consistent? 

Senator  Saxbe.  The  statute,  and  as  I  say 
there  are  several  volumes,  sets  out  that  the 
Attorney  General  shaU  do  this,  the  Office  of 
Attorney  General  shall  prosecute,  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General  shall  bring  this 
action,  shall  bring  that  action.  Those  are 
directions  and  limitations  on  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Si>eclal  Prosecutor  could 
do  nothing  that  exceeded  these  limits  or 
authorization. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  response  to  the  same 
question — in  essence,  the  same  questions 
from  me — Mr.  Richardson  said  this: 

"I^t  me  Just  say  for  myself.  Senator  Byrd, 
that  I  know  very  well  what  this  language 
means.  The  language  reflects  the  understand- 
ing I  have  with  Mr.  Cox.  I  woiUd  not  demand 
Information  under  any  foreseeable  circum- 
stances because  I  would  be  a-aare  that  I  had 
already  made  clear  that  this  wae  not  the 
resened  right  that  I  Intended  to  maintain. 
T^e  phrase  statutory  accountabUlty'  Is  de- 
signed to  fulfill  a  narrower  function,  pri- 
marily to  avoid  the  necessity  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  and  make  !t  posB'.ble  through 
the  exercise  of  the  statutory  role  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  the  delegations  of  au- 
thority that  are  set  forth  here 

"I  might  summarize  the  elements  of  statu- 
tory accountabUlty.  and  I  see  them  under  Ats 
headings." 

Now,  these  are  the  five  headings  as  were 
entimerated  by  Mr  Richardson 

"The  first  is  the  appointment  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  hJmself  The  second  Is  the 
delegation  to  him  of  the  ftUl  authority  set 
forth  in  these  guldellnee  The  third  Is  the 
provision  to  him  of  any  backup  of  his  author- 
ity that  the  Attorney  Creneral  In  the  eierdas 
of  bis  own  statutory  functions  can  provide. 
The  fourth  Is  the  provision  cf  administrative 
and  staff  support.  And  the  fifth  and  last  is  the 
re,sene  power  of  remova.  uh:ch  ;s  expressed 
here  as  subject  only  to  extraordinary  im- 
propriety on  the  part  of  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor." 

This  is  the  interpretation  that  was  made 
by  Mr  Richardson  of  the  ph.'aae  statutory 
accountabUlty".  Would  you  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Richardson's  definition  of  that  phrase' 

Senat-or  Saxbe  Yes,  but  I  take  a  much 
broader  view  I  think  the  statutory  authority 
extends  to  a  great  many  things  that  existed 
long  before  the  Special  Prosecutor  wag  estab- 
lished And  the  Special  Proa«<:utor  Is  bound 
by  those  J'a5t  as  the  Attorney  General  is 
bound  But  I  see  nothing  liiooiisistent  with 
what  he  said 

Senator  Btrd  Well,  taking  your  broader 
definition,  Mr  Saxbe,  do  you  see  anything  In 
the  statute  that  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  requirements  that  are  placed  on  Mr. 
Jaworskl   by   the  guidelines? 

Senator  Saxbi  No.  I  do  not  see  anything 
Inconsistent  I  think  there  are  certain  limita- 
tions, for  instance,  on  wire  tape.  I  do  not 
think  that  Mr  Jaworskl  could  authorize  wire 
taps. 

Senator   Btrd    But  the  guldeUnes  do  not 
give  him  the  authority  to  authorize  wire  taps 
Senatcv  Saxbx.  No.  That  is  what  I  am  taUt- 
ing  about  and  such  an  authwlty  woiUd  be 
inconsistent 

Senator  Btrd  Well,  but  no  such  authority 
is  m  the  guidelines  Do  you  see  any  Incon- 
sistency between  the  authority  and  the  re- 
5p>onslbUlty  placed  uf)on  Mr   Jaworskl  by  the 

guidelines 

Senator  Saxbx    No 

Senator  Btrd  And  the  statutes  for  which 
you  ha\e  statutory  accotintabUlty? 

Senator  Saxbx    No,  I  do  not.  As  I  say,  there 
a.-e     volumes    on    this    but     I    do    not     see 
and   I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Jaworskl  is  Just  as 
aware  of  thts  as  I  am,  and  has  and  will  ooo- 
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tlnu«  to  operate  within  tlut  statutory  aa- 
thorlty  and  llmltatlona. 

Senator  Bras  "The  Attorney  0«neral  will 
not  countermand  or  Interfere  with  the  Spe- 
cial Proeecutor'8  decleiona  or  actlona." 

Do  you  subscribe  to  that? 

Senator  Sazbx.  I  do. 

Senator  Bt«o  That  la  a  mandate  by  the 
guidelines  Do  you  subscribe  to  that — that 
you  will  not  countermand  or  Interfere  with 
the  Special  Prosecutor's  decisions  or  actions? 

Senator  Saxx>.  That  U  correct. 

Senator  Bt»o    Do  you  subacrlbe  to  that? 

Senator  Sazbe  My  understanding  Is  he  wtU 
operate  completely  Independent,  and  the 
only  time  that  he  will  have  contact  with  me 
Is  when  he  wants  something  that  I  can  pro- 
Tide  him 

Senator  Btko  And  you  will  not  counter- 
mand or  Interfere  with  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor's decisions  or  actions? 

Senator  Saxbb.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Btid  You  say,  "That  is  correct." 
That  means  you  will  not? 

Senator  Saxbs  I  will  not. 

Senator  Brao.  The  Special  Prosecutor  wUl 
determine  whether  and  to  what  extent  he 
will  Inform  or  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General  about  the  conduct  of  his  duties  and 
responsibilities." 

Do  you  understand  what  your  respon- 
sibility Is  and  what  your  authority  Is  under 
that  guideline.  Mr.  Jaworsklf 

Mr.  Jawoksiu.  I  do.  sir. 

Senator  Bt«d  .^nd  do  you  Intend  to  live 
up  to  the  guideline  and  see  that  tt  la  applied 
In  this  regard? 

Mr  jAwoaaiu.  I  do. 

Senator  Bras.  Mr.  Sarbe,  you  are  satisfied, 
are  you.  that  this  Is  the  requirement? 

Senator  Saxbk.  I  am  not  only  satisfied.  I 
am  well  pleased. 

Senator  Btro  And  you  have  no  Intention 
whatsoever.  In  any  manner,  shape  or  form, 
of  attemplng  to  require  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor to  Inform  or  consult  with  you  about  the 
conduct  of  his  duties  and  responslbllttlee 
except  when  he  determines  that  he  should 
consult  you? 

Senator  Saxbb.  That  Is  correct.  The  last 
thing  t  want  Is  to  become  Involved  In  this 
Investigation.  Frankly,  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  Justice  Department  and  It  can- 
not be  done  if  the  Attorney  General  is  in- 
volved In  this  deep  Investigation. 

Senator  Brao.  The  guidelines,  as  amended 
in  November  by  Mr.  Bork.  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  accordance  with  assurances  given  by 
the  President  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  President  will  not  exercise  his  Constitu- 
tional Powers  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  or  to  limit  the  independ- 
ence that  he  Is  hereby  given,  the  Special 
Prosecutor  will  not  be  removed  from  his 
duties  except  for  extraordinary  improprieties 
on  his  part  and  without  the  Presidents  first 
consulting  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaders  and  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Members  of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  ascertaining  that  their  consensus  is  In 
accord  with  his  proposed  action  " 

Mr  Jaworski.  this  area  of  the  guidelines 
Is  new  It  was  not  in  the  guidelines  that 
were  agreed  upon  between  this  Committee 
and  Mr  Richardson  And  to  this  extent.  I 
think  the  amendment  Is  a  limitation  on 
those  guidelines  ThU  paragraph  was  later 
further  amended  On  November  28.  it  was 
fort  her  amended  by  adding  the  additional 
words  and  punctuation  "and  (No.  3)  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  wUl  not 
be  limited  without  the  President  flm  con- 
sulting with  such  Members  of  Congress,  and 
ascertaining  that  their  consensus  is  in  sooord 
with  his  propoaed  action." 

Now.  I  am  ccncemed  about  this  phraseol- 
ogy. It  definitely  u  a  limiting  factor.  In  my 
judgment.  It  was  not  In  the  original  charter 
that  was  agreed  to  among  Mr    Richardson, 


Mr  Cox.  and  this  Committee.  It  was  not  even 
In  the  first  amended  version  that  appeared 
In  the  Federal  Register  on  November  7.  1973, 
and  It  can  only  have  the  effect  of  eroding  and 
limiting  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor. It  Is  an  erosion  of  your  earlier  author-  • 
ity,  pure  and  simple,  in  my  opinion. 

What  do  you  understand,  Mr.  Jaworski,  to 
have  been  the  "assurances"  given  by  the 
President  to  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
President  will  not  exercise  his  Constitutional 
Power  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  or  to  limit  the  independence  that 
he  Is  hereby  given? 

Mr  Jawobsiu  When  I  say.  Senator  Byrd. 
when  the  language  you  last  read  was  called 
to  my  attention,  l  talked  with  Mr  Bork.  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  about  It  and  told 
him  that  I  wondered  what  was  meant  by  that 
language,  that  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  some  that  It  might  a-ell.  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed It.  Senator  Byrd.  be  construed  as  lim- 
iting JurlsdlcUon.  And  he  told  me  that  the 
use  of  the  word  "Jurisdictional"  was  very  un- 
fortunate, that  he  really  did  not  Intend  to  use 
It  In  the  sense  In  which  it  appears  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  what  he  really  meant  was  inde- 
p>endence  Instead  of  Jiuisdlctlon.  He  prompt- 
ly wrote  me  a  letter  to  that  effect  and  the 
letter.  I  think,  was  publicized.  It  Is  my  recol- 
lection, and  I  know  that  he,  in  this  letter, 
said  that  he  wanted  to  reassure  me  that  tt 
was  not  Intended  at  all  to  constitute  any  sort 
of  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  my  authority 
as  heretofore  stated 

Senator  Brao  So  Mr  Bork  was  saying  to 
you  he  had  intended  the  word  "independ- 
ence" rather  than  the  word  "Jurisdiction?" 

Mr.  Jawossxi    Yes.  sir. 

Senator  BymD  Do  they  both  not  mean  the 
same  thing,  depending  on  who  wishes  to  In- 
terpret them?  If  I  wanted  to  limit  your  Juris- 
diction. I  would  Just  as  soon  limit  your  Inde- 
pendence As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  were  to 
limit  your  Independence.  I  would  probably  be 
placing  a  greater  limitation  on  you  than  I 
would  by  limiting  your  Jurisdiction. 

Mr  Jawokski.  What  he  meant  to  say  and 
I  am  reporting  to  you  what  he  did  say  over 
the  telephone,  when  I  received  the  letter — 
unfortunately.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  It 
with  me.  but  I  understand  that  It  was  repro- 
duced In  the  Federal  Register— when  I  re- 
ceived the  letter  it  made  It  very  clear  that 
there  was  no  Intent  of  any  kind  to  either 
Interfere  with  Independence  or  Jurisdiction. 

Senator  Brao  That  letter  did  not  appear  In 
the  Federal  Register 

Mr'jAwoaain  It  did  not?  I  am  sorry,  then. 
I  thought  that  It  would. 

Senator  Bt«o  Then  you  think  It  should  so 
appear? 

Mr.  Jawoiski  I  think  tt  would  be  well  to, 
yes.  sir  It  Is  a  letter  that  I  certainly  attached 
some  significance  to 

Senator  BraD  Do  you  see  any  reason  why 
that  letter  could  not  be  Inserted  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register"* 

Mr  Jawokski  I  do  not.  although  I  am  not 
an  authority  on  that  But.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  It  should  not  be  Certainly,  when 
tt  makes  reference 

Senator  Bran  Would  you  submK  the  letter 
to  this  Committee  for  Its  Inclusion  In  the 
hearing? 

Mr  Jawossxt  Indeed  ao. 

Senator  Bran  What  do  you  think  Is  meant 
by  "assurances,  given  by  the  President"? 

Mr  JAWcwaxi  Senator  Byrd.  what  hap- 
pened as  I  undertook  In  detail  In  this  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  about  It.  because  you  were 
not  present  at  the  time  But  what  occurred 
ts  at  the  time,  I  was  seeking  ail  at  the  Inde- 
pendence that  I  could  thnik  of  I  had  the 
assurance  given  me  by  General  Halg.  and  I 
will  teU  you  In  a  moment — — 

Senator  Bras  Would  you  speak  a  little 
louder,  Mr  Jaworakl? 

Mr  Jawosski  Yes  And  I  wUl  state  In  a 
moment  the  course   of  events  as   thfiy  oc- 
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curred.  But,  whMi  General  Halg  and  I  came 
to  an  understanding,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, an  understanding  that  he  was  to  pre- 
sent to  the  President  tmd  the  President  was 
to  approve  It  or  reject  it,  it  included,  as 
agreed  upon,  my  unrestrained  right  to  resort 
to  judicial  process. 

Senator  Bran,  Is  this  In  writing? 

Mr,  Jawobski  No.  sir.  It  has  been,  I  think, 
publicly  stated  by  the  President  since  thea 
in  one  of  his  conferences  or  public  state- 
ments. 

Senator  Brao.  What  has  he  stated? 

Mr  jAWoasKi.  That  I  would  have  the  right 
to  file  suit, 

Senator  Brao.  The  President  has  said  that? 

Mr,  jAWoasKi.  Yes.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  tt  was  said.  In  fact,  I  think  I  may  have 
heard  It.  I  did  not  bear  that  entire  confer- 
ence, but  It  was  stated  In  that.  And.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  set  up,  as  you  know,  this 

Sen  -or  Brao.  Well.  thU  phraseology,  how- 
ever. 1  Jfera  to  assurances  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Jawobski.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Brao.  Now  what 

Mr  Jawobski  And  I  am  trying  to  detail  or 
have  undertaken  to  detail  the  as-surances 
that  were  given  to  me  l)efore  I  accepted  the 
assignment.  Senator. 

Senator  Bran  The  assurances  given  to  you 
by  whom? 

Mr.  Jawobski  Given  to  me  by  General  Halg 
after  reviewing  them  with  the  President  and 
coming  back  and  saying  the  President  had 
agreed  to  them.  Now,  after  that,  the  matter 
was  again  reviewed  in  the  presence  of  Senator 
Saxtw  and  Mr,  Bork.  not  only  what  I  had 
detailed  with  re^wct  to  the  right  to  resort 
to  Judicial  process,  but  also  the  right  to  oome 
to  the  Congressional  Oommlttee  that  you  are 
aware  of.  In  the  event  that  an  Impasse  should 
occur  between  the  President  and  me  and  Mr. 
Saxbe.  Senator  Saxbe  at  that  time  assured 
me  that  should  he  become  Attorney  General, 
he  would  abide  by  that,  and  Mr.  Bork  agreed 
to  It,  too. 

Senator  BTao.  Would  you  supply  for  the 
record  the  assuranoes  which  you  were  given 
by  Mr   Bork,  Mr.  Halg  and  by  Mr,  Saxbe? 

Mr.  Jawobski,  I  will  do  so.  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Brao.  Did  you  have  the  under- 
standing that,  in  receiving  these  assuranoes 
from  General  Halg  and  Mr,  Bork,  they  were 
assurances  that  had  been  given  by  the 
President? 

Mr.  Jawobski.  My  understanding  was  that 
this  followed,  the  course  of  events  wm  my 
talk  with  Senator  Saxbe  after  he  had  talked 
with  the  President,  That  was  my  under- 
standing. And  now  how  Mr.  Bork  received 
that  Information.  I  am  not  aware  of.  but 
I  recall  that  Senator  Saxt>e  mentioned  that 
he  had  talked  with  the  President,  And,  as  I 
mentioned.  Senator  Saxbe  agreed  to  this. 
But  I  will,  as  you  have  asked.  I  will  supply 
in  WTlttlng  these  assurances  for  the  Commit- 
tee so  that  they  can  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Senator  Brao,  Very  well, 

(Subsequently,  Mr,  Jaworski  supplied  the 
following  material  for  the  record  : ) 

Omca  or  thx  Solicttob  Gekkral, 
Washington.   DC  ,  Nox^mber  21.  1973. 
Leok  Jawobski.  Esq  . 

Special  Prosecutor.  Watergate  Special  Prose- 
cution Force,  Washington.  DC 

Dkab  Mb,  Jaworski:  You  have  Informed 
me  that  the  amendment  to  your  charter  of 
November  19.  1973  has  been  questioned  by 
some  members  of  the  press  This  letter  Is  to 
confirm  what  I  told  you  In  our  telephone 
conversation.  The  amendment  of  November 
19.  1973  was  Intended  to  be,  and  Is,  a  safe- 
guard of  your  Independence 

The  Prestdent  has  given  his  assurance  that 
he  would  not  exercise  his  oonstltutlonal 
powers  either  to  discharge  the  Special  Proa- 
ecutor  or  to  limit  the  Independence  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  without  first  consulting 
the  Majority  and  Minority  leaders  and  chalr- 
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men  and  ranking  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
ascertaining  that  their  consensus  Is  In  ac- 
cord with  his  proposed  action. 

When  that  assurance  was  worked  Into  the 
charter,  the  draftsman  inadvertently  used  a 
form  of  words  that  might  have  been  con- 
strued as  applying  the  President's  assurance 
only  to  the  subject  of  discharge.  This  was 
subeequently  pointed  out  to  me  by  an  assist- 
ant and  I  had  the  amendment  of  November 
19  drafted  In  order  to  put  beyond  question 
that  the  assurance  given  applied  to  your 
independence  under  the  charter  and  not 
merely  to  the  subject  of  discharge. 

There  Is  In  my  Judgment,  no  possibility 
whatever  that  the  topics  of  discharge  or 
limitation  of  Independence  will  ever  be  of 
more  than  hypothetical  Interest.  I  write  this 
letter  only  to  repeat  what  you  already  know: 
the  recent  amendment  to  your  charter  was 
to  correct  an  ambiguous  phrasing  and  thus 
to  make  clear  that  the  assurances  concern- 
ing congressional  consultation  and  consensus 
apply  to  all  aspects  of  your  Independence. 
Sincerely. 

ROBKRT  H.   BOBK, 

Acting  Attorney  General. 

Watergati  Special 
Prosbctttion  Pobcx, 
Washington.  DC.  December  19. 1973. 
Hon.  Jakes  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  V.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dbar  Mr  Chairman:  In  the  course  of  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Byrd  requested  me  to  furnish 
the  Committee  a  written  summary  of  my 
understanding  of  the  arrangement  made  with 
the  President  through  General  Halg  (and 
confirmed  by  Acting  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert H.  Bork  and  Attorney  General-nominee. 
William  B.  Saxbe)  regarding  the  Independ- 
ence I  was  to  have  In  serving  as  Watergate 
8p>eclal  P»ro8ecutor.  I  agreed  to  do  so  and 
the  statement  below  is  made  In  compliance 
with  my  promise. 

It  was  expressly  confirmed  that  I  was  to 
proceed  In  the  discharge  of  my  responsibili- 
ties with  complete  Independence,  including 
the  right  to  sue  the  President,  if  necessary, 
and  that  if  an  impasse  occurred  between  us, 
the  President  would  not  discharge  me  or  take 
any  action  that  interfered  with  my  tode- 
pendence  without  first  consulting  the  Major- 
ity and  Minority  leaders  and  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  obtain- 
ing a  consensus  view  that  accorded  a-lth  his 
proposed  action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LxoN  Jaworski. 
Special  Prosecutor. 

Senator  Btvo.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  la  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  Is  a  desire  to  recess 
the  Committee  now  over  until  3  30. 

Senator  Habt.  As  Chairman  Eastland  left.  It 
was  his  suggestion,  and  I  think  given  the 
time  that  we  have  held  these  witnesses  to 
this  moment,  it  would  make  sense  to  recess 
now  until  3:30. 

Senator  Btro.  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Hart.  Mr.  Cook? 

Senator  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if 
I  might  be  able  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment  

Senator  Hart.  But  we  can  excuse  the  wit- 


Senator  Cook.  If  I  might  make  a  statement 
right  at  3:30?  I  do  have  a  Conference  Com- 
mittee this  afternoon  and  I  wonder  If  I 
might  do  so,  so  that  I  can  leave? 

Senator  Btrd.  And  I  understand  that  fol- 
lowing Senator  Cook.  I  shall  continue  with 
my  questions? 

Senator  Hart.  Yes. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m,  the  hearing  was 
reckesed  to  reconvene  at  2:30  p..m.  this  same 
<Uy.) 


AFTERNOON    BXSSION 

The  Chairmak.  Let's  have  order,  please. 
Senator  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
giving  me  the  opi>ortunlty  to  make  a  very 
short  number  of  remarks  into  the  record  be- 
cause I  am  due  at  a  conference  committee  In 
the  Capitol,  and  I  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  It  very  difficult  to  be 
formal  with  BUI  Saxbe,  I  have  to  confess. 
Bill  and  Dolly  Saxbe  are  the  finest  and  clos- 
est friends  that  Nancy  Cook  and  I  have 
gained  since  we  came  to  Washington  In  1969. 
We  have  as  families  been  together  on  many, 
many  occasions. 

Other  than  Bills  ability  to  be  a  used  car 
salesman  and  his  unfortunate  attitude  to- 
wards the  Ohio  River  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  I  find  him  one  of  the  most 
honest  and  one  of  the  most  refreshing  men 
in  the  United  States  today.  He  is  blunt.  He 
Is  completely  frank.  He  has  a  mind  that  Is 
quick  to  analyee  and  is  sometimes  Instanta- 
neous to  reply. 

I  feel  he  has  assumed  this  Job  and  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  It,  If  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  to  confirm  him.  because  of  his  deep 
commitment  to  the  law  and  to  his  profes- 
sion. I  know  that  he  feeU  that  the  profession 
has  been  deeply  hurt  by  past  disclosure  of 
activities.  I  feel  that  It  Is  his  conunltment  to 
restore  Integrity  to  a  profession  that  he  has 
an  uncompromising  love  for,  and  a  dedica- 
tion to.  that  he  finds  himself  In  this  position 
today.  Mr.  Chairman.  He  spoke  and  made  his 
decision  to  leave  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
and  go  back  to  Ohio  and  practice  law.  The 
President  asked  him  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility, and  he  has  accepted  that  challenge  as 
any  man  would. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Individual  shall  miss 
him  and  the  Senate  shall  miss  him  In  hla 
present  role.  However,  the  country  will  find 
him  a  welcome  and  honest  and  forthright  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  will  find  htm  a  man 
who  under  no  circumstances  will  ever  cut 
and  run. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  for  this  ap- 
pointment  and   I    look   forward    to   working 
with  him  in  the  position  that  he  shall  as- 
sume. 
Senator  Saxbe.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Cook.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Byrd. 
Senator  Btro.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chalrmai. 
Mr.  Jaworski,  earlier,  prior  to  the  recess, 
we  discussed  the  phrase  that  I  read  into  the 
record  that  was  extracted   from  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's   statement,    the    phrase    "statutory 
accountability." 

Are  you  satisfied  with  Senator  Saxbe 's  re- 
sp)onses   to    my    questions   as   to   his   inter- 
pretation of  that  phrase? 
Mr.  Jawobski.  Yes,  sir. 

I  feel  as  he  does  that  there  are  certain 
things  that  our  ofBce  would  not  have  the 
right  to  do.  There  are  certain  guidellr.es  that 
we  must  observe,  just  as  the  mec.bers  of 
the  Attorney  General's  Department  and  the 
Justice  Department  must  obserye.  Obyloualy 
I  would  want  to  observe  those. 

He  cited  an  example  which  I  think  is  prob- 
ably a  good  one.  I  can  think  of  one  or  two 
others.  Certainly  we  would  undertaXe  and 
abide  by  those.  I  do  not  think  that  Impinges 
any  on  what  I  spoke  of. 

Senator  Bt»o.  You  see  no  Inconsistency 
with  what  Senator  Saxbe  said  as  against  the 
mandate  and  guidelines? 
Mr.  Jaworski  I  do  not,  sir. 
Senator  Btrd.  You  also  indicated  that  you 
would  supply  for  the  record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  you  from  Robert  H.  Bork.  Acting 
Attorney  General,  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  guidelines 

You  have  supplied  me  with  that  letter  I 
will  read  it  Into  the  record 

"Noyember  21,  1973.  Leon  Jaworski  Esq., 
Special  Prosecutor,  Watergate  Special  Prose- 


cution Force,  1426  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  30006. 

"Dear  Mr.  Jaworski:  You  have  Informed 
me  that  the  amendment  to  your  charter  of 
November  19,  1973  has  been  questioned  by 
some  members  of.  the  press.  This  letter  is  to 
confirm  what  I  told  you  in  our  telephone 
conversation.  The  amendment  of  November 
19,  1973  was  Intended  to  t>e,  and  Is,  a  safe- 
guard of  your  Independence. 

"The  President  h&s  given  his  assurance 
that  he  would  not  exercise  his  constitutional 
powers  either  to  discharge  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor or  to  limit  the  Independence  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  without  first  consulttog 
the  Majority  and  Minority  leaders  and  chair- 
man and  ranking  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
and  ascertaining  that  their  consensus  Is  in 
accord  with  his  proposed  action. 

"When  that  assurance  was  worked  into 
the  charter,  the  draftsman  inadvertent- 
ly used  a  form  of  words  that  might  have  been 
construed  as  applying  the  President's  assur- 
ance only  to  the  subject  of  discharge.  This 
was  subsequently  pointed  out  to  me  by  an 
assistant  and  I  had  the  amendn^nt  of  No- 
vember 19  drafted  In  order  to  put  beyond 
question  that  the  assurance  given  applied 
to  your  Independence  under  the  charter  and 
not  merely   to  the  subject  of  discharge. 

'"There  Is,  in  my  Judgment,  no  posstblUty 
whatever  that  the  topics  of  discharge  or 
limitation  of  independence  wUl  ever  be  of 
more  than  hypothetical  interest.  I  write  this 
letter  only  to  repeat  what  you  already  know : 
the  recent  amendment  to  your  charter  was  to 
correct  an  ambiguous  phrasing  and  thus  to 
make  clear  that  the  assurances  concerning 
congressional  consultation  and  consensus  ap- 
ply to  all  aspecU  of  your  independence  " 

Does  thia  letter  fully  satisfy  you  as  to  your 
independence  and  as  to  the  assurances  "that 
the  President  has  given."  that  he  wUl  not 
exercise  his  constitutional  powers  either  to 
discharge  you  or  limit  your  Independence 
without  first  consulting  the  Majority  and 
Minority  leaders,  et  al? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  Senator  Byrd,  this  is  in  line 
with  what  I  sought.  I  wUl  be  entirely  candid 
and  say  to  you  that  I  sought  the  maximum 
of  what  I  coiUd  think  of  at  the  time,  and  If  I 
could  have  thought  of  some  other  safe- 
guards, I  would  have  asked  for  them,  I  think 
the  matters  that  you  have  covered  today 
have  been  clarifying,  and  certainly  it  naUa 
down  some  matters  that  someone  might  have 
had  some  doubt  about  or  might  have  ques- 
tioned. 

I  personally  have  proceeded— I  hope  I  have 
not  been  naive— I  personally  proceeded  on 
the  theory  that  I  had  complete  inds- 
pendenoe.  I  wUl  say  that  I  have  certainly 
exercised  it  In  several  respects,  and  no  (me 
has  undertaken  to  call  my  hand. 

If  It  should  come  to  pass  that  someone 
shoiUd  and  I  thought  that  I  was  right.  I 
would  come  to  consult  the  Committee  that 
has  been  set  up  for  such  purposes. 

Senator  Btrd  Say  that  again. 

Mr  Jaworski  ir  anyone  should  disagree 
with  me  as  to  what  I  am  doing,  particularly 
the  President,  if  he  should  disagree  and  I 
felt  that  ,1  was  within  my  responsibuity.  car- 
rying out  the  functions  of  my  o.^.ce  I  would 
not  hesiute  to  come  to  the  Committee  that 
has  been  set  up  and  report  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  their  knowing  eiacUy  what  the 
situation  was  ao  that  the  Impasse  could  be 
resolyed,  if  possible 

Senator  Btrd  Would  you  also  not  hesitate, 
as  Professor  (^x  did  not  hesitate,  to  call 
a  preaa  conference  and  make  known  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  the  fact  that  you  were 

being  asked — If  you  were  being  asked to  do 

what,  in  your  conscience,  you  could  not  do? 

Mr.  Jawokski.  I  would  make  It  known  This 
does  not  relate  to  my  right  to  go  to  coort. 
I  would  do  that  without  even  r»,iung  t  pnm 
conference  or  going  anywhere  1  think  If  I 
conclude  that  It   Is  necessary  for  me  to  r«- 
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sort  to  the  Judlct*!  process,  I  have  been 
assured  tbat  I  wUl  have  that  avenue  open 
to  me  I  intend  to  exercise  that  regardleaa 
of  what  disagreement  may  arise. 

Senator  Btrd.  If  later.  If  the  word  is  con- 
veyed to  you  through  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
or  otherwise  that  you  no  longer  have  that 
assurance,  will  yovi  still  pursue  the  Judicial 
process  of  securing  evidence  from  the  White 
House  with  regard  to  any  individual  or  group 
or  Individuals? 

Mr  Jaworski.  I  would  not  hesitate  at  all. 
I  would  indeed,  sir 

Senator    Ha«t     Would    the    Senator    from 
West  Virginia  permit  me  one  question? 
Senator  Btro  Yes 

Senator  Hart  Do  I  understand.  Mr  Jawor- 
skl.  that  if  disagreement  developed  between 
you  and  anyone,  including  the  President, 
with  respect  to.  for  example,  your  Jur- 
isdiction to  pursue  an  Inquiry  or  otherwise, 
w^hlle  you  might  come  and  consult  the  Con- 
gressional leadership  committee  provided  for 
in  the  regulations,  even  if  that  Congressional 
leadership  committee  by  a  consensus  dis- 
agreed with  you,  you  would  not  feel  that 
would  bar  you  from  pursuing  the  question  In 
court? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  If  It  related  to  a  question  In 
court.  Senator  Hart.  I  would  proceed  without 
coming  to  the  Committee.  I  would  feel  that  I 
had  that  right  to  resort  to  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess If  It  related  to  some  matter,  some  area 
that  does  not  relate  to  my  going  to  court, 
then  I  would  come  to  the  Committee  If  an 
effort  were  made  either  to  hamper  me  or  If  I 
received  Instructions,  directions  not  to  pro- 
ceed In  that  course 

Senator  Hart  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Senator  Btrd  Thank  you. 
If  you  feel.  Mr    Jaworski.  that  your  Juris- 
diction is  being  limited  or  that  you  are  being 
asked  to  limit  yotir  Jurisdiction  as  set  forth 
under  the  guidelines,  would  you  feel  free  to 
come  before  that  ad  hoc  committee  which  is 
mentioned  In  the  guidelines,  as  well  as  be- 
fore this  Committee  to  make  your  case?  You 
would  have  no  inhibitions  about  going  pub- 
lic, with  such  a  problem  If  It  should  arise? 
Mr   Jaworski.  None  whatever. 
Senator  Btrd.  Do  you,  in  view  of  the  clari- 
fying letter  of  Noveml>er  21.  1973,  written  by 
Bork,  feel  any  uneasiness  or  any  insecurity 
whatsoever  regarding  the  authority  that  has 
been  outlined  In  the  guidelines  and  wherein 
vour  duty  lies? 
*    Mr.  Jaworski  No  sir.  I  do  not. 

-^nator  Btrd.  Then  the  amendment  of  the 
guideline  which  was  first  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  7th  and  the 
subsequent  amendment  of  the  amendment, 
which  was  published  on  Noveml>er  28th. 
cause  you  no  problem?  It  gives  you  no  con- 
cern "•  It  leaves  you  no  area  of  uncertainty, 
with  the  letter  from  Mr  Bork  as  a  clarifica- 
tion thereof? 

Mr  Jaworski.  Yes.  sir.  they  do  not.  I  feel 
that  way  about  it.  I  should  perhaps  add  that 
when  I  talked  to  Mr  Bork  about  the  matter, 
he  responded  Immediately  that  he  did  not 
Intend  for  the  wording  to  be  as  it  was  He 
said  that  he  would  write  a  clarifying  letter 
immediately.  In  other  words.  I  did  not  have 
to  argue  the  matter  He  offered  to  do  It 

Senator  Btrd  Paragraph  I  under  Staff  and 
Resource  Support.  Selection  of  Staff  "The 
Special  Prosecutor  shall  have  full  authority 
to  organize,  select  and  hire  his  own  staff  of 
attorneys  and  Investigators,  and  supporting 
personnel  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis,  in 
such  numbers  and  with  such  qualifications 
as  he  may  reaaonably  require  He  may  request 
the  Assistant  Attorneys  Oeneral  and  other 
offlcers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  as- 
sign siich  personnel  and  to  provide  such 
other  asalstance  a«  be  may  reasonably  re- 
quire All  personnel  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Including  the  Cnlted  States  Attor- 
neys, shall  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  with  the  Special  Prosecutor." 
Thus   far.    have    all    personnel    under   the 


Department  of  Justice,  includuig  the  US 
Attorneys,  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  with  you.  Mr    Jaworski? 

Mr  Jaworski  I  have  bad  no  difficulty 
whatsoever. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  luiderstand  that  you 
have  full  authority,  and  baa  It  been  made 
clear  to  you  that  you  do  have  full  authority, 
and  has  that  full  authority  t>een  questioned 
at  any  time  with  respect  to  the  organization, 
selection  and  hiring  of  your  staff  of  attorneys. 
Investigators  and  supporting  personnel  on 
a  full  or  part  time  basis  and  In  such  num- 
bers and  with  such  qualifications  as  you  so 
reasonably  require? 

Mr.  JAWoasKi.  It  has  not  been  questioned. 
Senator  Byrd.  I  have  exercised  my  free  think- 
ing and  prerogatives  with  respect  to  It. 

Senator  Btro    Mr    Sax  be,  will  the  Special 
Prosecutor  have  the  full  authority  granted 
in  that  paragraph? 
Senator  Saxbc    He  will 

Senator  Btro.  Budget.  The  Special  Pros- 
ecutor will  be  provided  with  such  funds 
and  facilities  to  carry  out  Ms  responsibilities 
as  he  may  reasonably  require.  He  shall  have 
the  right  to  submit  the  budget  requests  for 
funds,  positions  and  other  assistance  and 
such  requests  shall  receive  the  highest 
priority." 

Mr.  Jaworski.  would  you  have  any  hesita- 
tion about  submitting  budget  requests  for 
funds,  positions  and  other  assistance  which 
you  deem  to  be  necessary  in  the  carrying  out 
of  your  responsibilities  under  the  guidelines'' 
Mr.  Jaworski  I  would  have  no  reticence 
about  requesting  it.  I  have  not  had  to  do  It 
so  far  because  this  was  attended  to  t>efore 
I  arrived.  Senator  Byrd.  I  will  certainly  do  so 
In  the  future  as  the  need  arises. 

Senator  Byiu).  Senator  S&xt>e.  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  would  any  requests  from  Mr 
Jaworski  have  the  highest  priority? 
Senator  Saxbz.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro.  Designations  and  Responsi- 
bilities. "Personnel  acting  as  staff  and  as- 
sistants of  the  Special  Prosecutor  will  be 
known  as  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecuting 
Force  and  shall  be  responsible  only  to  the 
Special  Prosecutor.  ' 

Does  that  meet  with  your  concurrence.  Mr 

Saxtie.  that  the  personnel  acting  as  the  staff 

and  assistants  to  the  Special  Prosecutor  shall 

be  responsible  only  to  the  Special  Prosecutor? 

Senator  Saxbs.  I  agree. 

Senator  Btro.  Responsibilities  of  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  Oeneral.  Criminal  Division: 
"Except  for  the  specific  investigative  and 
prosecutorial  duties  assigned  to  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Criminal  Division  will  continue 
to  exercise  all  the  duties  currently  assigned 
to  him." 

Does  that  paragraph  give  you  any  problem. 
Mr    Jaworski? 

Mr  jAwoasKi.  No  problem,  sir. 
Senator  Btro.  Public  reports.  "The  Special 
Prosecutor  may.  from  time  to  time,  make 
public  such  statements  or  reports  as  he  deems 
appropriate  and  shall  upon  the  completion 
of  his  assignments  submit  a  final  report  to 
the  appropriate  persons  or  entitles  of  the 
Congress  " 

Mr.  Jaworski.  Do  you  feel  uninhibited,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  feel  It  Is  a  duty  of 
yours,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  public 
such  statements  or  reports  as  you  deem  ap- 
propriate? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  I  do. 

I  might  say.  Chairman  Eastland  asked  for 
a  report  which  I  was  In  the  process  of  draft- 
ing. Then  there  were  some  occurrences  that 
changed  what  I  would  have  reported  because 
of  some  additional  developments.  I  think  the 
letter  Is  going  out,  but  I  *rlll  report  from 
time  to  time,  and  of  course,  answer  any  In- 
quiries that  this  Committee  or  any  other  ap- 
proQrlate  Congressional  Conimlttee  may 
have 

Senator  Btro.  Would  you  have  any  reluc- 
tance from  time  to  time  to  make  public  such 


statements  or  reports  as  you  yourself  deem 
appropriate? 

Mr  Jaworski  I  certainly  will  not.  You 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  there  are 
many  things  about  which  I  cannot  talk,  and 
have  been  refraining  from. 

Senator  Btrd    But  would  you.  In  terms  of 
the  phraseology  of  thU  paragraph,  from  time 
to  time  make  public  such  statements  or  re- 
ports as  you  deem  appropriate? 
Mr    Jaworski.  I  would,  sir 
Senator  Btrd  Would  you  be  Inclined  to  In- 
terfere In  any  way,  Mr   Saxbe,  with  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  in  this  regard? 
Serator  Saxbs.  I  would  not 
Senator    Btro.    Duration    of    assignment. 
"The  Special  Prosecutor  will  carry  out  these 
responsibilities  to  the  fullest  support  of  the 
Denartment  of  Justice  until  such  time  as  he 
feels  he  has  completed  them  or  a  time  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
and  himself." 

Mr.  Jaworski.  is  It  your  Intention  to  carry 
out  these  responsibilities  with  the  fullest 
support  of  the  Department  of  Justice  until 
such  time  as  In  your  Judgment  you  have 
completed  them? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  It  Is.  sir 

Senator    Btro     Mr     Saxbe.    will    the    De- 
partment of  Justice  under  your  leadership 
supply  Mr   Jaworski  with  the  fullest  support 
mentioned  In  this  paragraph? 
Senator  Saxbx.  Yes. 

Senator  Btro     Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  In  the  record— I  have 
already  read  It  Into  the  record— or  keep  in 
the  Committee  files  the  letter  to  Mr  Jaworski 
from  Mr    Bork.  dated  November  21.   1973. 
The  Chairman   Is  It  already  In  the  record? 
Senator  Btrd    To  my  knowledge  It  Is  not 
The   Chairman    It   will    be  admitted   Into 
the  record. 

Senator  Btro.  Civil  Action  19»4-73.  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Ralph  Nader.  Senator  Fr*nk  E  Moss. 
Representative  Bella  Abzug  and  RepresenU- 
tlve  Jerome  R.  Waldle.  Defendant  and  Plain- 
tiffs versus  Robert  J.  Bork.  the  Acting  At- 
torney OeneraJ  of  the  United  States  Judge 
Caasell  rendered  a  decision  declaring  on  the 
power  of  the  court  that  Archibald  Cox.  ap- 
pointed Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  pur- 
suant to  28  CFR  0  37.  1973,  was  Illegally  dis- 
charged from  that  office. 

How  do  you  view  that  decision,  Mr  Saxbe' 
Senator  Saxbx.  I  think  that  the  decision  of 
the  court  was  in  error. 
Senator  Btrd.  You  think  It  was  In  error? 
Senator  Saxbc    Yes. 
Senator  Btrd   On  what  basU? 
Senator  Saxbc  The  powers  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  original  charter  did  not  have  any 
provision  which  prevented  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral from  discharging  the  Special  Counsel.  I 
understand    there    were    various   agreements 
that  such  would  not  happen,  but  I  think  that 
the  existence  of  the  amended  charter  Is  evi- 
dence that  there  was  wanting  such  protec- 
tion In  the  original  charter,  and  this  case  will 
be  appealed  and  we  will  have  to  await  the 
outcome  of  it. 

Senator  Btro.  The  court  said,  I  quote,  "the 
firing  of  Archibald  Cox  In  the  absence  of  a 
finding  of  extraordinary  impropriety  was  In 
clear  violation  of  existing  Justice  Depart- 
ment regulation  having  the  force  of  a  law  and 
was  therefore  Illegal." 

Do  you  feel  that  there  was  a  finding  of 
extraordinary  impropriety  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Coxs  actions  which  would  Justify  the  firing? 
Senator  Saxbx.  Obviously  there  was.  wheth- 
er It  Is  In  the  record  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Btro.  You  have  no  facts  to  back 
that  statement  up.  that  there  was  extraor- 
dinary impropriety? 
Senator  Saxbx.  No.  sir. 
Senator  Btxo.  You  have  no  facts. 
Is  It  merely  an  opinion  of  yours  that  Mr. 
Cox   was   guilty   of   some   extraordinary    Im- 
propriety? 

Senator  Saxbx.  I  think  you  can  only  go  on 
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the  strength  of  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  or  Acting  Attorney  Oeneral  had  the 
authority  on  his  own  determination  to  fire 
Mr.  Cox.  I  think  he  acted  on  his  own  deter- 
mination. 

Senator  Btrd.  Was  he  not  precluded,  how- 
ever, from  firing  Mr.  Cox  except  for  an  "ex- 
traordinary Impropriety?" 

Senator  Saxbc.  I  think  that  was  In  the 
charter.  He  had  to  find  an  Impropriety,  and 

I  think  he  did  But 

Senator  Btrd.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  did 
not  find  that  Impropriety.  The  Attorney  Oen- 
eral resigned  His  assistant  resigned  Mr.  Bork 
did  not  find  the  extraordinary  Impropriety. 
He  only  carried  out  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

How  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Attorney  General  found  an  extraordi- 
nary Impropriety? 

Senator  Saxbc  You  have  to  base  It  on  the 
fact  that  he  did  proceed  to  fire  him.  and 
that  he  had  the  power  to  do  It. 

Senator  Btro  But  only  at  the  order  of  the 
President 

Senator  Saxbc  We  are  talking  about  what 
la  at  Issue  In  the  case  and  what  Is  going  to 
be  argued  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  prob- 
ably the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Btrd.  The  general  Impression  Is — 
I  think  I  can  give  the  public  perception 
pretty  accurately— that  Mr.  Cox  was  fired  be- 
cause he  refused  to  agree  that  he  would  not 
continue  to  pursue,  through  the  Judicial 
process,  the  securing  of  evidence  that  was 
under  the  control  of  the  White  House. 

Before  this  Committee,  both  Mr.  Cox  and 
Attorney  Oeneral  Richardson  had  stated 
under  oath  that  such  evidence  would  be  pur- 
sued through  the  Judicial  process  Mr  Cox 
was  carrying  out  his  responslbUlty  as  he 
had  sworn  to  carry  It  out. 

Would  you  consider  this  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary Impropriety? 

Senator  Saxbe  Whether  I  consider  It  that 
or  not  Is  not  the  Issue.  It  Is  whether  Mr. 
Bork  considered  It.  That  Is  the  whole  Issue 
of  the  case 

Senator  Btrd.  But  there  Is  no  Indication 
that  Mr.  Bork  considered  It  such,  or  that  the 
firing  was  done  according  to  his  wishes.  The 
Indication  was.  In  the  public  press,  that  he 
did  not  want  to  do  this  and  that  he  had 
considered  not  doing  It  He  only  carried  out 
the  wUl  of  the  President,  as  expressed  In  the 
Preside  nfs  order  to  fire 

Senator  Saxbc  I  have  not  read  the  brief  In 
the  case.  I  can  only  reassert  that  from  the 
action  of  Mr.  Bork.  he  based  It  on  the  pow- 
ers  which   he   believed  he  had. 

Senator  Btrd  Let  us  come  to  this  question. 
Suppose  the  President  orders  you  to  fire 
Mr.  Jaworski  because  Mr.  Jaworski  pursues, 
through  the  Judicial  process,  the  securing  of 
evidence  which  Is  in  the  control  of  the  White 
House? 

Do  you  Intend  to  carry  out  such  an  order 
from  the  President? 

Senator  Saxbc  I  would  not  attempt  to  fire 
Mr.  Jaworski  nor  would  I  resign. 

Senator  Btrd  Suppose  you  were  told  to 
either  fire  Mr  Jaworski  or  you  were  going  to 
get  fired,   what   would   your  answer  be? 

Senator  Saxbe  The  President  has  the  right 
to  fire  me  any  time  he  wants  to  for  any  rea- 
son. That  is  based  In  the  Stanton  case. 

Senator  Btrd  You  are  stating  before  this 
Committee,  under  oath,  that  you  would  not 
fire  Mr.  Jaworski  on  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, such  orders  being  based  solely  on  the 
actions  by  Mr.  Jaworski  to  pursue  through 
the  Judicial  process  the  securing  of  evidence 
from  the  White  House? 

Senator  Saxbx.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am 
bound  by  the  consensus  agreement  in  addi- 
tion to  that 

Senator  Btrd  Suppose  the  consensus  of  the 
various  parties  mentioned  In  the  guidelines 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor should  be  removed  from  his  duties,  but 
In  your  own     Judgment  he  was  not  guilty 
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of  any  extraordinary  Improprieties,  and  that 
he  was  doing  only  what  he  said  before  this 
Committee  that  he  would  do,  and  he  was 
trying,  through  the  Judicial  process,  to  get 
evidence— that  evidence,  In  the  hypothetical 
case,  being  in  the  possession  of  someone  at 
the  White  House. 

Would  you  fire  him? 

Senator  Saxbx.  You  are  going  on  the  as- 
sumption that  six  of  the  eight  would  volun- 
teer their  advice  to  me.  It  says  that  you 
have  to  seek  It  Obviously,  if  I  do  not  think 
he  should  be  fired  I  would  not  seek  It.  If 
they  volunteer  that  he  should  be  fired  I 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

Senator  Btrd.  There  Is  a  coordinating  con- 
Junction  here,  the  word  "and".  He  will  not 
be  removed  from  his  duties  "except  for  ex- 
traordinary Improprieties  on  his  part  and 
without  the  President  first  consulting  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders  and  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  has  obtained  that  their  consensus 
Is  In  accord  with  this  action." 

Suppose  the  President  consults  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  and  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  ascertains  that  their 
consensus  Is  in  accord  with  his  proposed 
action,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  convinc- 
ingly to  you  that  the  Special  Prosecutor  is 
guUty  of  extraordinary  Improprieties  on  his 
part? 

It  seems  to  me  you  cannot  do  It  with  one 
You  have  to  do  it  with  both  of  the  requlre- 
menUset  forth. 

Senator  Saxbe.  As  a  practicing  attorney  I 
always  ask  my  witnesses  not  to  answer 
hypothetical  questions. 

Senator  Btrd.  But  your  witness  was  not 
nominated  to  be  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Senator  Saxbc.  Yes.  But  you  have  to  make 
an  assumption  that  the  President  came  to 
me  and  said,  I  want  to  fire  this  man.  You  take 
It  to  the  eight  delegated  people.  Now.  if  I  felt 
at  that  time  that  he  should  not  be  fired  I 
would  so  express  it,  and  I  would  probably 
have  been  fired  before  he  ever  got  to  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Btrd.  The  guideline  does  not  say 
that  the  President  will  ask  you  to  go  to  these 
people. 

Senator  Saxbc,  I  understand  that 

Senator  Btrd.  The  guidelines  state  "with- 
out the  President  first  consulting  the  mi- 
nority and  majority." 

Why  should  he  not  be  required  to  con- 
sult them? 

These  are  the  guidelines  that  have  been 
written. 

Senator  Saxbe.  Because  thU  was  the  way  it 
was  written.  ' 

Senator  Btrd.  They  were  not  written  at 
your  behest.  They  have  been  written  with 
the  support  and  acquiescence  of  the  Admin- 
istration. They  establish  a  responslbUlty  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  consult  these 
people  himself. 

Senator  Saxbe,  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  would  you  not  say  Mr 
President,  according  to  the  guidelines  it  Is 
up  to  you  to  consult  the  committee? 

Senator  Saxbc.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  doubt  If  I 
would  even  be  there  at  that  time  If  I  felt 
strongly  that  he  was  getting  a  bad  deal 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  would  you  not  be  there' 

Senator  Saxbc.  He  would  fire  me,  which  he 
has  the  authority  to  do  for  no  reason  at  all 
I  do  not  have  any  of  the  protections  that  Mr 
Jaworski  has. 

Senator  Btrd.  Supposing  he  did  not  fire 
you. 

Senator  Saxbc.  Sir? 

Senator  Btrd.  Suppose  he  did  not  fire  you' 

Senator  Saxbc.  I  would  express  my  at- 
titude that  he  should  not  be  fired 

Senator  Btrd  The  President  did  not  fire 
Richardson.  Richardson   resigned. 


Senator  Saxbx.  1  have  no  intention  of  re- 
signing. 

Senator  Btrd.  That  may  be  the  very  thing 
the  White  House  would  like  most,  for  you  to 
stay  on  the  Job.  but  to  see  that  you  carry  out 
the  President's  orders  to  fire  Jaworski. 
Senator  Saxbe.   That   Is   your  supposition. 
Senator  Btrd    That   Is  not  a  supposition. 
Senator  Saxbe.  I  have  no  answer  to  that. 
Senator    Btro.    Would    you    resign    rather 
than  carry  out  an   order  that  you  did   not 
believe  was  ethical  or  just  or  fair? 
Senator  Saxbe  Was  not  ethical.  Just  or  fair? 
Senator  Btrd.  Yes. 

Senator  Saxbe  No,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  take  this  Job  with  the  Idea  that  I 
am  going  to  flounce  out  of  there  the  first 
time  that  things  do  not  go  the  way  I  think 
they  should  go.  or  somebody  wants  me  to 
leave.  The  President  has  the  authority  to 
fire  me  at  any  time. 

Senator  Btro.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that. 

Senator  Saxbe.  Therefore,  If  things  go 
badly  I  would  expect  that  he  would  do  Just 

that.  But 

Senator  Btrd  You  have  not  answered  my 
question. 

Senator  Saxbe.  All  right. 
Senator    Btrd     Would    you    resign    rather 
than  carry  out  an  order  that,  In  your  Judg- 
ment, was  not  fair,  was  not  ethical,  and  was 
not  Just? 

Senator  Saxbc.  No,  but  I  would  not  carry 
out  the  order,  either. 

Senator  Btro.  You  would  make  the  Presi- 
dent fire  you? 
Senator  Saxbx.  Absolutely. 
Senator  Btrd.  Despite  all  the  protections 
given  to  the  Special  Prosecutor  by  the  guide- 
lines In  the  "Federal  Register",  is  It  not 
true  that  all  of  these  could  be  swept  away 
by  a  revocation  of  the  order  In  the  "Register", 
or  by  amendments  to  the  order  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  original  guidelines,  Mr. 
Jaworski? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  I  had  not  thought  of  It  In 
those  terms.  I  assume  If  somebody  wanted 
to  do  so  he  could  He  would  have  to  go  fur- 
ther. He  would  also  have  to  violate  an  under- 
standing and  an  agreement  that  I  had.  But 
I  assume  It  could  be  done. 

Senator  Btrd.  How  do  you  feel  about  th»t. 
Mr  Saxbe? 

Senator  Saxbe  If  they  removed  everything 
In  there.  I  would  stand  by  my  word  of  what 
I  have  said  here  today. 

Senator  Btrd  Who  would  have  to  revoke 
or  amend  the  order? 

Would  the  Attorney  Oeneral  have  to  do 
that,  or  could  someone  else  revoke  or  amend 
these  guidelines? 

Senator  Saxbx  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one but  the  Attorney  Oeneral  could  do  It. 

Senator   Btrd.    In    your    Judgment,    could 
anybody  else  do  It,  Mr.  Jaworski? 
Mr.  Jaworski.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  If  the  President  or  one  of 
his  top  aides  asked  you  to  revoke  the  guide- 
lines, what  would  you  do.  Mr.  Saxbe? 

Senator  Saxbe.  I  would  say  I  was  bound  by 
my  word  not  to. 

Senator  Btrd.  If  the  President  or  one  of  his 
top  aides  asked  you  to  amend  the  guidelines, 
what  would  you  do? 

Senator  Saxbe  The  only  wny  I  would 
amend  the  guidelines  Is  by  agreement  with 
Mr.  Jaworski  and  by  consultation  with  the 
Committee  that  put  them  together. 

Senator  Btrd  Mr  Jaworski.  have  you  ever 
been  asked  to  promise  to  resign  If  you  feel 
that  the  executive  branch  is  attempting  to 
manipulate  the  Special  Prosecutor  for  the 
protection  of  Individuals  In  the  execuUv« 
branch? 

Would  you  resign  if  you  thought  that  the 
executive  branch  was  attempting  to  manipu- 
late you  or  to  clrcvmivent  or  restrict  or  limit 
your  Jurisdiction  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dividuals la  the  executive  branch? 
Mr.  Jaworski.  Senator  Byrd,  if  that  /^^nt^ 
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to  pau  I  would  first  come  to  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  and  state  my  views  to 
'Sbem.  IT  I  felt  that  I  was  acting  within  my 
Authority  and  that  it  was  really  my  respon- 
sibility to  go  forward,  and  I  felt  strongly 
about  It  and  the  Congressional  Committee 
would  not  back  me  up.  I  would  resign. 

Senator  Btro.  What  Congressional  Com- 
mittee"' 

Mr  Jawobski  I  had  In  mind  the  Com- 
mittee that  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  my  grievances  in  the  event  an  lmpas8« 
Is  reached  between  the  President  and  me. 

Senator  Btkd.  Would  you  also  Include  the 
Judiciary    Committees  of   both   houses? 

If  not.  why  not? 

Mr.  Jawosski.  I  think  that  Is  a  good  ques- 
tion. Senator. 

Senator  Btrd.  Would  that  not  give  you 
seme  additional  comfort,  reassurance,  and 
backing'' 

Mr.  Jaworski  It  would  give  me  a  lot  of 
comiort.  It  certainly  would.  If  I  came  before 
this  Committee  and  told  them  what  the 
problem  was  and  the  Committee  felt  I  was 
right.  Of  course,  it  would  answer  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  Just  stand  by  without  resigning 

Senator  Btw).  Does  this  Committee  have 
your  assurance  that  you  will  do  that  In  the 
event  such  a  contingency  arises? 

Mr.  Jawobski.  I  am  prepared  to  assure  you 
that  I  will.  Very  frankly.  I  have  not  gone 
into  this  before,  except  perhaps  by  Inference, 
but  I  would  have  no  hesitation  to  come  and 
lay  the  matter  before  this  Committee  as  well 

Senator  Btrd.  Earlier  today.  Mr.  Saxt)e.  you 
stated  "I  do  not  contemplate  having  much 
contact  with  Mr.  Jaworski   " 

Mr.  Richardson  started  out  In  a  similar 
manner  In  the  case  of  Mr  Cox.  Mr.  Richard- 
son found  later  that  he  was  by  necessity  be- 
ing put  into  a  position  of  either  refusing  to 
carry  messages  to  Mr.  Cox  or.  on  the  other 
band,  to  carry  those  messages  to  Mr,  Cox. 
or  to  field  them  himself  and  insulate  Mr.  Cox 
from  those  pressures. 

I  think  one  may  assume  that  you  also  may 
be  confronted  with  a  similar  situation,  so 
that  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  you  to 
not  have  much  contact  with  Mr.  Jaworski. 
I  am  sure  that  is  your  full  and  clear  Inten- 
tion today.  Just  as  it  was  with  Mr.  Richard- 
son. 

If  you  serve  merely  as  a  conduit  to  Mr 
Jaworski.  and  each  time  someone  at  the 
White  House  calls  and  says,  this  fellow  is 
going  too  far.  he  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  do  this,  or  he  is  exceeding  his  Jurisdic- 
tion. Why  do  you  not  talk  to  him?  What 
can  you  do  about  it.  et  cetera?  The  first 
thing  you  know,  you  may  find  yourself  being 
a  constant  conduit  to  Mr.  Jaworski.  and  he 
In  turn  wUl  find  himself  being  subjected  to 
the  water  treatment  drop  by  drop,  drop  by 
drop,  until  the  constant  pressure  becomes 
unbearable. 

U  that  develops,  how  do  you  see  your 
FKJsltlon? 

Are  you  going  to  be  a  mere  conduit,  so  the 
pressures  wUl  not  build  up  on  you.  but  will 
Instead  be  transferred  through  you  to  Mr. 
Jaworski? 

Or  are  you  going  to  attempt  to  protect 
him  and  Insulate  him  from  undue  pressures 
from  the  White  House,  thus  creating  pres- 
sures on  yourself? 

Senator  Saxxs.  I  would  resist  any  Inclina- 
tion to  do  this,  and  I  am  a  pretty  good  re- 
sistor. 

Senator  Bt»d.  That  is  not  clear  enough. 
You  say  you  would  resist  any  Inclination 
to  do  this. 

What  do  you  mean? 
Senator  Saxbx  By  being  a  conduit. 
Senator  Btkd    Tou  would  attempt  to  In- 
sulate Mr.  Jaworski  as  best  you  could  from 
undue  pressures  from  the  White  House? 

Senator  Saxb«.  That  is  what  I  consider  to 
be  part  of  my  obligation  with  the  charter 

Senator  Btbd  What  would  you  do  about 
•uch  de  facto  pressure  on  Mr.  Jaworski.  Mr. 
Saxbe.  other  than  reelst  It? 


What  do  you  mean  by  resisting? 

Would  you  tell  those  people  down  there  to 
go  to  Sheol?  Or  would  you  say,  "I  do  not 
think  he  is  exceeding  his  authority,  and  un- 
less you  prove  to  me  that  he  is  exceeding 
his  authority.  I  am  not  going  to  interfere?" 

Senator  Saxbk.  The  President  in  his  discus- 
sion with  me  and  the  others  that  I  talked  to 
down  there  made  no  reservation  as  to  his 
authority  and  his  power  to  proceed,  and  I 
am  going  in  with  that  understanding.  There- 
fore. I  would  not  hesitate  for  a  minute  to  say. 
this  Is  something  that  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
to  him  about.  This  Is  within  his  area. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  that  It  Is  going  to 
occur. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Saxbe.  I  have  served  un- 
der five  presidents.  I  find  it  to  be  exceedingly 
excruciating  to  say  "No"  to  a  president,  whe- 
ther he  Is  of  ones  own  party  or  not.  It  is 
extremely  dUHctilt  to  say  "No,"  especially  to 
a  president  of  your  own  party.  I  have  had  to 
do  It,  and  I  have  done  it.  I  think  that  you 
have  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  do  tt,  like- 
wise 

Can  you  assure  this  Committee  that  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  "No"  to  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  attempts  to  change  the  rules  and 
signals  and  guidelines  from  what  they  were 
when  you  took  the  Job? 

Senator  Saxbs.  I  certainly  have  no  reserva- 
tion in  making  that  statement.  Again.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  Is  going  to  arise  I  do  not 
think  that  the  President  would  have  nomi- 
nated me  to  be  Attorney  General  If  he 
thought  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  conduit,  or 
he  thought  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  person 
to  be  a  go-l3etween  between  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor. 

Seiiator  Btrd  I  would  assume  that  he  had 
the  same  confidence  in  Elliot  Richardson 
He  nominated  Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  sxire  that 
Mr  Richardson  did  not  contemplate  that 
that  would  arise  which  did  arise.  We  do 
have  to  contemplate  that  it  may  artse  again, 
certainly  In  the  light  of  past  experience  that 
should  be  a  lamp  unto  our  feet.  We  have  to 
ask  questions  today  because  we  have  to  an- 
ticipate that  they  may  again  occur.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  this  Committee,  as  best  it  can. 
to  get  your  responses  to  what  we  hope  will 
remain  hypothetical  questions,  and  will  never 
become  actualities. 

Mr.  Jaworski.  are  you  satisfied"' 

I  realize  that  this  Is  uncomfortable  for  you. 
It  Is  uncomfortable  for  Mr.  Saxbe  It  is  un- 
comfortable for  me  It  Is  difficult.  I  know, 
for  you  to  Indicate  that  you  are  not  complete- 
ly satisfied  with  the  answers  that  Mr  Saxbe 
has  given  You  will  have  no  better  forum, 
however,  in  which  to  do  that,  and  you  may 
never  again   have  such   a  forum. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  responses  of  Mr, 

Saxbe  to  my  questions  with   regard  to  the 

authorities  that  you  will  have  In  carrying  out 

your   responsibilities   as   manifested    in    the 

'Sidelines"' 

Mr,  Jaworski  Yes.  I  think  they  have  been 
given  clearly  In  spelling  out  situations  that 
could  arise  I  wish  I  were  prepared  to  tell 
you  about  some  of  the  authority  I  have  exer- 
cised In  recent  weeks.  That  I  cannot  talk 
about.  I  can  say  to  you  that  If  I  felt  that  I 
were  in  any  danger,  any  Jeopardy  with  re- 
gard to  exercising  Independence.  I  think  per- 
haps I  might  have  faced  that  situation  of 
Jeopardy  In  some  of  the  things  that  I  have 
done  recently 

Senator  Btrd  So  far,  Mr  Jaworski.  you 
have  acted  as  a  man  who  wears  no  man's  col- 
lar Irut  his  own — you  apparently  are  not  a 
ye*  man  for  any  President.  I  think  that  it  has 
been  extremely  Important — In  view  of  the 
fact  that  It  has  been  the  Judgment  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  to  hold  in  atieyance 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  defer  any  ac- 
tion on  legislation  to  Invest  the  authority 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor In  the  court — that  these  queetlons  be 
asked. 

I  think  It  Is  more  than  ever  Incumb.-nt 
upon  this  Committee  to  get  as   ironclad  a 


oomixUtment  as  we  possibly  can  from  Mr. 
Saxbe  to  back  you  up,  and  to  get  from  you 
also,  as  the  SpeclaJ  Prosecutor,  an  Ironclad 
commitment  to  continue  to  pursue  your 
responsibility  without  fear  or  favor,  to  go  to 
the  courts  If  necessary  to  resolve  any  ques- 
tion of  executive  privilege,  and  to  secure 
through  the  courts  If  necessary  any  evidence 
that  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  White  House,  or  anyone  In  the  White 
House,  or  elsewhere  for  that  matter. 

Does  the  Committee  have  that  commitment 
from  you? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  It  does. 

Senator  Btro.  Does  the  Committee  have 
that  commitment  from  you.  Mr.  Saxbe? 

Senator  Saxbx  Tes.  I  have  no  reservation. 
I  think  Mr.  Jaworski  is  not  only  a  competent 
and  a  thoroughly  decent  man.  I  will  fight 
for  his  right  to  proceed  as  he  sees  fit. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Zlegler  In  the  press  has 
recently  denounced  the  Special  Prosecutor  "s 
force. 

Is  It  your  Intention.  Mr.  Saxbe,  not  ro  be 
swayed  by  denouncements  of  the  Special 
Prosecutors  force.  If  they  should  occur  In 
the  future,  through  announcements  from  the 
White  House  In  the  person  of  Mr.  Zlegler  or 
Warren  or  anybody  else? 

Senator  Saxbx.  Mr.  Zlegler  has  a  right  to 
complain  about  any  personnel  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  cannot  deny  him  that  right.  Cer- 
tainly we  will  keep  our  own  counsel. 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Jaworski,  is  it  your  In- 
tention to  retain  the  Special  Prosecutors 
force  Intact  as  you  Inherited  It  unless  an  In- 
dividual on  that  force  gives  clear  cause  for 
dismissal,  and  that  such  clear  cause  would 
not  include  the  conscientious  pursuit  of  his 
duty? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  I  certainly  intend  to  follow 
that  course 

I  might  say  that  I  defended  one  of  the  men 
who  has  been  serving,  and  I  think  serving 
capably,  against  an  attack  that  you  mak«> 
reference  to.  I  did  It  In  no  uncertain  terms. 

If  misconduct  at  any  time  should  be  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  I  would  be  the  first  to  accept 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  criticism  Is  Justi- 
fiable at  this  time,  and  I  went  on  record  as 
saying  so. 

Senator  Btro.  There  are  some  people  who 
feel  that,  after  the  first  of  the  year,  the  ardor 
for  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  a 
Special  Proeecutor  by  the  court  would  cool 
amid  the  lowering  temperaturea  of  January, 
and  that  we  may  begin  to  see  members  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor's  force  making  reser- 
vations to  leave  town  on  whatever  airlines 
may  then  remain  available. 

Can  you  assure  those  of  us  who  want  to 
see  the  Special  Prosecutor"8  force  stay  on 
the  Job  as  long  as  It  U  dedicated  to  its 
duties,  and  as  long  as  It  Is  doing  a  good  Job, 
that  you  will  stand  behind  these  men  as 
long  as  you  think  they  are  doing  their  duty, 
even  If  it  costs  you  your  own  Job? 

Mr.  Jaworski.  I  certainly  would.  I  will  go 
a  step  further  I  do  not  think  I  would  be 
worthy  of  the  time  that  you  have  sacrificed 
today  Ln  going  into  this  subject  as  you  have 
If  I  should  stoop  to  the  practice  of  staying 
with  somebody  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
then  dropping  them  Just  because  I  might 
think  there  is  some  heat.  That  has  not  been 
my  life.  sir. 

Senator  Brao.  Mr.  Saxbe.  In  summary,  as  I 
think  1  have  interpreted  your  reeponsee  and 
your  statements  before  this  Committee,  you 
have  pledged  to  this  Committee  and  to  the 
American  people — who  are  the  final  arbiters, 
the  final  Judge,  and  the  ultimate  court — 
that  you  will  have  no  part  in  exerting  In- 
direct or  direct  pressure  on  the  Special  Proee- 
cutor. that  you  will  not  allow  a  narrowing 
of  his  Jurisdiction  or  authority,  that  you 
will  protect  his  Independence  and  Insulation 
from  pressures  from  the  executive  branch 
and  from  the  legislative  branch,  and  that 
you.  to  the  very  best  of  your  ability,  will 
make  public  ruch  attempts,  ratlier  than  see 
his  inrestigatlon  Impaired? 

Senator  Saibx    I  will  do  snythLng   within 
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my  power  not  to  see  the  Investigation  im- 
paired. I  reserve  the  right  to  complain  If  I 
do  not  think  it  is  moving  fast  enough,  which 
I  do  not  anticipate. 

Senator  Btro.  I  think  that  completes  my 
queetlons.  I  apwloglze  to  the  Committee  and 
to  you.  Mr.  Saxbe.  and  to  you,  Mr.  Jaworski, 
and  to  those  In  the  hearing  room  for  what 
may  have  appeared  to  be  a  monotonous  and 
boring  repetition  of  a  long  litany  of  particu- 
lars set  forth  In  the  guidelines,  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  Committee  would  have  been 
remiss  If  it  had  not  done  this.  I  think  It 
would  have  been  remiss  not  to  have  called 
you  up  here,  Mr,  Jaworski,  In  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Saxbe.  I  think  this  ought  to  give  you 
extra  Insurance  and  some  additional  satis- 
faction, comfort,  security  and  assurance,  and 
a  feeling  that  there  are  people  on  the  Hill 
that  want  to  see  you  do  the  right  thing, 
and  that  these  people  are  in  both  parties,  and 
are  members  of  both  parties.  Thus  far,  you 
have  conducted  yourself  commendably.  be- 
yond what  many  of  us  ever  expected,  but  not 
beyond  what  ought  to  be  expected.  And  It  Is 
the  confidence  and  the  desire  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  you  will  continue  to  do  your 
duty  without  fear  or  favor,  I  felt  that  this 
would  help  to  strengthen  your  hand,  and,  at 
the  same  time.  I  thought  it  would  help  to 
strengthen  Mr.  Saxbe's  hand,  because  he  has 
a  record  here  to  stand  by  and  stand  upon 
and  to  live  up  to.  He  has  his  own  commitment 
here  In  writing  and  under  oath,  and  If  I 
were  In  his  stead.  I  think  I  would  feel  that 
this  was  a  strengthening  factor.  It  was  not 
done  with  any  Intention  of  putting  my  col- 
league on  the  spot — not  that  I  could  put  him 
on  the  spot.  It  has  not  been  done  with  the 
Intention  of  embarrassing  or  demeaning  him 
In  any  way.  It  Is  only  with  the  Intention 
that.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  will  strengthen 
the  hands  of  both  of  you,  and  that  there 
wUl  now  be  a  clearer  understanding  on  the 
part  of  both  as  to  what  this  Committee  ex- 
pects, and  that  a  public  understanding  will 
have  been  established  on  the  record  for  all 
to  read. 

Mr.  Saxbe,  as  a  member  of  this  Committee, 
unless  there  Is  something  that  yet  develope 
that  I  do  not  foresee  at  this  moment,  I  will 
vote  to  report  your  nomination  favorably  to 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  that  It  Is  Incum- 
bent upon  this  Committee  to  determine  a 
constitutional  question.  It  Is,  however.  In- 
cumbent upon  this  Committee  to  determine 
your  personal  and  professional  quaUflcatloos, 
and  where  you  stand,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, on  the  Issues  that  I  have  attempted 
to  pinpoint  as  clearly  as  I  possibly  could. 
Your  answers  to  my  questions  have  been  98 
percent  reassuring.  That  Is  about  as  good  as 
most  people  can  make.  It  does  not  leave 
much  room  for  improvement,  and  I  will  say 
that  you  niade  ar,  A  plus  But  when  it  comes 
to  voting  o:.  the  flot)r  I  have  stated  a  consti- 
tutional principle  that  I  think  I  have  to 
stand  by,  I  wUl  not  vote  ajral^st  you  on  the 
floor.  I  do  not  think  I  amid  stat«  that  con- 
stitutional principle  as  I  did  on  the  floor  and 
then  reverse  myself  and  vote  for  you.  But  I 
will  vote  for  you  In  Committee,  and  I  will  do 
everything  I  can — barring  some  unforeseen 
developments  subsequent  to  this  moment — 
to  expedite  action  on  your  nomination  in  the 
Senate,  where,  on  the  confirmation.  I  will 
vote  ""present  "' 

Senaujr  Saibe,  I  thank  you. 

Mr,    Jawor-ski     I    thank   you   too,    sir. 

Senator  Btrd  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Subsequently,  Senator  Byrd  submitted  the 
following  letter  for  the  Record:) 

DwrxMBTB   13.   1973. 
Hon.  'WiLi.tAM  B.  Saxbk, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkar  Bnx  ■  I  have  reflected  much  upon  rr.y 
statement  yesterday  during  the  hearing  that 
!  wTju:d  vote  "Present"  on  your  confirmation 
to  be  Attorr.ey  General,  and  I  think  I  would 
be    remiss    in   my    duty    not    to   vote   either 
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"for"  or  "agaUiFt"  For  me  simply  to  vote 
"present"  wou'.d  be  the  ea.<:y  way  cut,  and. 
after  reviewing  my  position  last  evening 
and  again  this  morning,  I  feel  that  I  must 
vote  against  yoiu"  confirmation,  and  I  shall 
do  so  solely  on  what  I  conBider  to  be  valid 
constitutional  grounds  Havirig  strongly  op- 
posed the  pay  bill  a  few  days  a^  on  such 
grounds,  and  not  being  of  the  opinion  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  remove  the  im- 
pediment (Art.  1,  Sec.  6,  Clause  2).  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  conscientiously  take  any  other 
course. 

Having  said  this,  I  want  to  say  again  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  Judiciary  Committee 
shares  the  burden  of  being  guided  by  the 
Constitutional  disqualification  to  the  degree 
that  Is  carried  by  the  full  Senate  which,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  must  advise  and  con- 
sent. This  may  appear  to  be  specious  reason- 
ing on  my  part,  or  reasoning  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  but  I  believe  It  is  sound  The 
Judiciary  Committee  meets  its  responsibility, 
I  think,  when  it  finds  you  to  be  profession- 
ally qualified  by  training  and  experience,  and 
personally  qualified  from  the  standpoint  of 
Integrity,  character,  and  moral  fitness.  I, 
therefore,  shall,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee vote  to  favorably  report  your  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate,  and.  as  part  of  the  lead- 
ership, I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  ex- 
pedite final  Senate  action  on  yotu  confirma- 
tion. Although  I  shall  vote  "no"  on  the  con- 
firmation. 

I  shall  not  speak  against  confiirmatlon,  and. 
Just  as  I  did  not  ask  any  Senator  to  vote  with 
me  against  the  pay  bUl,  I  shall  not  seek  to 
Influence — not  that  I  could  do  so — any  Sen- 
ator to  vote  as  I  will  on  the  conflrmatlon. 

The  vote  on  your  confirmation  will  not 
only  be  overwhelming;  it  will  also  be  gratify- 
ing to  you.  As  for  my  own  vote,  I  am  truly 
sorry.  Yet,  It  should  be  a  source  of  well-de- 
served satisfaction  to  you.  Bill,  to  know  that 
my  vote  (and  the  handful  of  others.  If  there 
are  any)  will  be  on  the  basis  only  of  a  Con- 
stitutional viewpoint,  nothing  more— and, 
even  on  this  ground,  there  are  many  eminent 
Constitutional  authorities  who  would  say 
that  the  Impediment  has  effectively  been 
removed. 

I  say  again  that  your  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions at  the  hearing  were  as  satisfactory  as  I 
could  expect,  and  that  is  saying  more  than 
a  little.  My  questions  were  meant  to  be 
pointed,  and  necessarily  so,  and  I  think  your 
responses  to  my  questions  were  without 
equivocation.   For  this   I    congratulate    you. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  respect  and  like 
you  p>er8onally,  and  I  have  tremendous  ad- 
miration for  your  wife  '"Dolly",  I  hope  that 
both  you  and  she  will  be  happy  In  your  new 
asslgtunent. 

With  warmest  personal  regards.  I  remain, 
Resp>ectf  ully  yours. 

Robert  C.  Btrd, 

US.  Senator. 


COMPARISON  OF  NATO  AM) 
WARSAW  PACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  with 
the  Mutual  Force  Reduction — MFR — 
talks  underway  as  well  a.s  the  del.bera- 
tlons  of  the  Commit;!*^  on  Security  and 
Coopei-atlon  in  Europe — C-SCE — It  b;  ap- 
propnatt'  to  dL<;cu.s.s  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  t-!>.'o  opposing  blocs  of  nations — 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Any  compan.'^n  of  these  two  forces 
must  be  along  a  variety  of  lines  not  onl^- 
military  but  political  For  example,  mill- 
tarj'  considerations  must  be  measured  in 
pan  by  the  economic  potential  of  each 
bloc.  Therefore  it  is  interesting  lo  note 
that  In  ternM  of  population  and  gross 
national  product,  two  Important  Indi- 
cators.   Western    European    alone    sur- 


passes the  Soviet  Union  and  they  nearly 
match  each  other  in  numbers  of  men 
under  arms. 

When  comparing  the  total  NATO  com- 
mitment. Including  the  United  States, 
to  the  total  Warsaw  Pact,  including  the 
U.S.S.R,,  the  figures  are  even  more  start- 
ling The  NATO  countries  have  a  com- 
bined population  of  542  million  to  352 
million  for  the  pact,  N,\TO  GNP  is  S2.207 
billion  compared  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
total  of  .S753  bilhon.  The  NATO  countries 
have  5,6  million  men  in  their  armed 
forces  while  the  pact  has  4.4  million. 

Defense  spending  Is  much  more  dlfla- 
cult  to  assess  due  to  the  hidden  defense 
budgets  of  the  U.S.SJl.  and  aUles  but 
even  here  it  is  reasonably  clear  that 
NATO  holds  a  clear  dominance. 

Once  the  case  of  the  superiority  of 
Sonet  tank  forces  posed  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  defense  planners.  It  still  remains 
significant  but  the  more  pessimistic  con- 
clusions now  must  be  tempered  by  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  Middle  East 
war  which  showed  that  the  antitank 
weapon  can  be  verj'  effective.  .And  the 
NATO  allies  excel  in  this  department. 

Mr,  President,  in  view  of  the  many 
variables  involved  in  discussing  the  re- 
lationships between  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Psict,  any  systematic  comparison 
sheds  new  light.  The  Center  for  Defense 
Information  has  just  concluded  an  ex- 
cellent study  of  this  type  and  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S    PoBCEs   roB  Eubope:    NntD  roR   Phaskd 

Reduction  of  VS.  SmnufG  roB  tux  Dk- 

FTNSE    OP    EtTHOPE 


DETEVSB    MONTTOH   IN 

Spending  for  the  possibility  of  war  In  Bur- 
ope  Is  the  largest  item  in  the  ITnlted  States 
military  budget.  European  defense  rc«is  US, 
taxpayers  about  S30  billion  each  year 

The  United  States  should  begin  tc  plan 
now  for  a  gradual,  but  significant  reduction 
of  U.S.  military  feces  for  Europe  regard  lees 
of  the  course  of  the  current  talks  on  mutual 
force  reductions  (MPRi  la  V:eni.a.  The  MPR 
talks  are  unlikely  to  lead  to  any  but  small, 
unsatisfactory  cuts. 

The  phasing  down  of  U  «  forces  could  be 
scheduled  over  10  years,  negotiated  with  our 
allies,  with  a  20"  cut  spread  over  the  Srst 
three  years  Then  the  situation  could  t>e  r*- 
B^ssessed, 

As  of  1973,  Western  Europe  Is  capable  of 
military  self-sufficiency  vls-a-vis  the  SoV.et 
■Union  with  a  lower  level  of  C-S  support  and 
presence  In  Europe 

The  goal  of  a  phased  withdrawal  is  not 
an  abandonment  of  N.^TO  by  the  VS..  but 
a  return  to  the  concept  of  NATO  a-s  it  -a-aa 
originally  con.ceived  The  original  intent  was 
not  to  send  .American  troops  to  Europe  per- 
manently. The  Idea  was  to  allow  the  Euro- 
p>eans  time  to  build  up  their  rwn  rr.ilitary 
forces.  Once  that  was  accomplished,  VS. 
forces  in  Europe  were  to  be  phased  out 

The  annual  cost  to  the  United  Statee  of 
r>eacetlnje  preparations  for  eor.^ct  In  E-orope 
15  higher  than  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
at  lt.s  peak  when  500,000  VS  serrteemen 
were  fighting  Ir.  Southeast  Asia  The  yearly 
price  tag  on  r  S  armed  forces  for  war  In 
Europe  Ls  about  *30  bill  lor.  The  annual 
Incremer.tal  cost  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
at  its  high  point  was  $31.5  billion  in  flac*l 
year    l&69,i  In   view  of  leeeenlng   Eaet-'Weet 
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tenalona  and  hitherto  unpar&lleled  EJuropean 
prosperity,  ta  It  not  time  for  the  United  States 
**>  <*••©  carrying  such  a  heavy  burden  for 
the  protection  of  Western  Europe? 

Providing  forcee  for  the  defenae  of  rurope 
agaiMt  posalble  invasion  by  the  Soviet  Union 
1*  the  moet  expensive  Item  In  the  Pentagon 
budget,  exceeding  ouUays  on  strategic  force*. 
The  total  defense  budget  can  be  roughly 
divided  between  75%  for  conventional  forces 
and  26%  for  strategic  forces.  Public  attention 
la  usually  directed  to  controversial  strategic 
mlasUes,  submarines,  and  aircraft,  but  It  Is 
the  »66  bUUon  spent  each  vear  on  main- 
taining a  capabUlty  to  fight  conventional 
wars  that  eats  up  the  buU  of  the  defense 
budget. 

"The  size  of  our  general  purpose  forces  Is 
determined   largely   by   our   NATO   commit- 
ment."  said    Roger   Kelly,    former   Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Btonpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs,  in   197a.«  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  acknowledged  that  the  level  and 
composition  of  U.S.  conventional  forces  are 
not  driven  by  the  need  to  defend  the  terri- 
tory  of    the   United    SUtes.    Because   of    its 
advantageous  geographic  position  and  power- 
ful strategic   forces,   the   U.S.   requires   only 
smaU    conventional    forces    to   defend    Itself 
i^alnst   foreign   threats.   Most   US.   conven- 
uonal   forces  are  purchased  to  defend   our 
allies.  The  size,  composition,  and  cost  of  US 
conventional  forces  are  established  primarily 
to  support  plans  for  war  In  Europe.  The  VS 
Army  Is  structured  and  equipped  for  fighting 
In  Europe,  and  V3.  Navy  ships  and  alrcruft 
are   also   being   developed   principally   for   a 
lengthy  conventional  wax  in  Europe. 
coscposmoN  or  coNvirrnoN^  roaces  roa 

rUaOPEAN    DKrZNSK 

U5.  conventional  forces  consist  of  land 
sea.  and  air  components.  There  are  13  active 
Army  combat  divisions,  3  Marine  CJorpe  divi- 
sions. 14  attack  aircraft  camera  around  which 
the  Navy  Is  structured,  and  73  Air  Force 
fighter  and  attack  squadrons  and  other  tac- 
UcAl  air  units.  To  augment  thu  activ*  force 
there  are  1  million  trained  Ready  Reeerve 
and  National  Guard  troops  Immediately 
available  for  callup 

The  numbers  of  the  U.S.  military  forces 
for  the  defense  of  Europe  are  inventoried  in 
Figure  1  Included  are  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel stationed  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  There  are  319.000  military 
personnel  in  Europe  and  related  areas,  4^ 
divisions  and  4  brigades,  and  preposltloned 
equipment  for  an  additional  2^  divisions 
located  In  the  US  but  designated  for  rapid 
ainift  to  Europe  In  case  of  conflict.  The  troops 
in  Europe  are  accompanied  by  235  000  de- 
pendents and  14.000  US.  civilian  employees 
There  are  139  principal  US.  mUttary  bases 
In  Europe  and  related   areas. 

The  US  has  more  than  7,000  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  In  E\irope  and  more  than  2,000 
associated  delivery  systems  The  US.  main- 
tains Tao  combat  aircraft  (including  carrier 
aircraft)  In  Europe.  The  Sixth  Fleet,  perma- 
nently sUtloned  in  the  Mediterranean,  nor- 
maUy  has  45  ships  and  submartnes.  buUt 
around  two  attack  aircraft  carriers  Conven- 
tional forces  In  the  continental  United 
States.  prlmarUy  for  conflict  in  Europe,  In- 
clude almost  the  entire  Atlantic  Fleet  with 
four  attack  carriers,  one  Marine  Division,  at 
least  half  of  the  Army  Strategic  Reserve 
(4%  divisions).  Air  Force  tactical  air  and 
transport  units,  and  most  Reserve  and  Ou^ra 
^a\t»  with  modem  combat  equipment  Tota. 
TJ3.  forces  In  Biirope  or  earmarked  for  Eu- 
rope Include  18  divisions.  8  brigades,  2.900 
combat  aircraft,  and  2M  ships. 
rvLL  ooffrs  or  v*.  wato  roacca  otFncvrLT  to 

The  Defense  Department  produces  a  com- 
plicated array  of  figures  for  the  cost  at  VS. 
NATO  forces,  rangiiig  from  M  btuion  to  $17 

billion.  It  has  never,  however,  revealed  pub- 
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Ucly  the  fuU  extent  of  NATO-designated 
forces.  Any  financial  estimates  must  of  nec- 
essity be  Inexact  because  of  the  complexlt'es 
involved  in  detailing  the  direct  and  indirect 
costs  In  DOD  accounting.  The  94  bllUon  fi- 
gure covers  only  the  direct  annual  operating 
costs  (prlmarUy  wages)  of  the  approximately 
300.000  troops  actually  baaed  In  Europe  The 
•  17  billion  figure  is  said  to  Include  the  year- 
ly expenses  of  US.  forces  located  in  Europe 
and  those  forces  in  the  VS.  committed  for 
quick  deployment  to  Europe  In  the  event  of 
war.  These  US.  rapld-retnforcement  forces 
are  only  part  of  the  total  VJB.  forces  that 
would  be  used  for  European  defense  The  De- 
fense Department  calculates  that  It  spends 
and  additional  W.S  bUllon  each  year  •  on  con- 
ventional forces  that  could  be  used  in  a 
NATO  conflict  If  necessary  but  which  are  also 
available  for  fighting  In  Third  World  coun- 
tries. 

Annual  V3.  Spending   for  European  De- 
fense. $30  billion  plus. 

•17  bUllon — direct  cost. 

•9.5  billion — auxiliary. 

•3  6  billion — other  (eg..  RAD). 
.J^J  calculations  of  the  financial  cost  to 
the  US.  to  defend  Europe  are  less  than  the 
actual  costs,  which  are  around  »30  billion  an- 
nuaUy  and  prot>ably  more.  A  number  of  addl- 
n^»  NATO-related    military   expenditures 
f,!^     ^  ^^^^  ^^  account.  For  example 
the  Europeans  enjoy  the  benefita  of  the  nu- 
cl«»r  umbreUa  provided  by  the  United  States 
without   contributing   to   the   costs   of   U  3 
strategic  forces   The  VS.  would  probably  re- 
tain most  of  Its  strategic  forces  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  a  commitment   to  the   defense   of 
Europe.  Mucto  of  the  Impetus  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  better  strategic  weap- 
ons, however,  that  could  be  used  in  limited 
or  "flexible  response"  nuclear  warfare  stems 
frona  the  desire  to  allay  Western  European 
doubts  about  the  credlbUlty  of  the  US  stra- 
tegic  guarantee.   Some   perhaps   unquantlfi- 
able  amount  of  US.  spending  on  strategic 
forees  can  be  attributed  to  the  costs  of  toe 
US.  defense  of  Europe  and  the  need  to  con- 
tlnuaUy    reassure    the    Europeans    that    we 
would  actually  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
the  Soviet  Union  In  case  of  Invasion  of  Wast- 
em  Europe.  »»«»► 

a*o  COSTS  NOT  Accorirntt)  fob  tn 

NATO-BXI.ATn>    KXPnTDrrtTEKS 

Additionally,  new  and  expensive  conven- 
tional weapons  systems  are  being  developed 
^'^"i'J  ^°'  ^^  ^  Europe.  A  major  portl^ 
of  the  ta  blUlon  spent  each  year  on  research 
and  development  by  the  Defense  Department 
must  be  added  to  the  costs  of  defending 
Europe.  Our  NATO  aUles  contribute  little  to- 
ward paying  for  new  US.  weapons  that  wUl 
be  used  prlmarUy  for  their  defense.  (The 
Jo   .t  US. -West  German  project  to  buUd  a 

?a^  °^''  **■*"•  **^^  ''"  abandoned  in 
1971.)  For  example,  the  •a  bUllon  F-lS  air- 
craft program  is  being  developed  to  defend 
US.  and  other  NATO  ground  troops  against 
Soviet  air  attack  in  Europe.  The  proposed 
•4  5  bUllon  SAM-D  surface-to-air  mlseUe  sys- 
tem Is  intended  prtnclpaUy  for  deployment 
in  Europe  SmaU  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
(  mlnl-nukes")  are  being  contemplated  for 
use  in  Europe  at  the  cost  of  bUlions.  The  new 
Navy  F-14  aircraft  program  wui  cost  more 
than  »5  bUllon  and  the  F-14  will  be  statlooed 
on  earners  prlmarUy  m  European  waters 
where  It  would  be  used  against  Soviet  forces. 
The  F-14.  at  a  cost  of  over  ^20  mlUlon  per 
plane,  is  too  cosUy  and  sophisticated  to  be 
developed  and  procured  for  use  against  lesser 
opponenu  in  other  areas  of  the  world.  The 
F-14  Is  being  buUt.  as  many  other  new  weap- 
ons, for  a  conventional  war  In  Europe 

The  Defense  Department  Includes  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  newly  procured  weapons  and 
equipment  In  lU  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
US.  NATO  forces.  But  DOD  does  not  reveal 
what  the  amount  is.  and  It  Is  doubtful  that 
DOD  takes  fully  Into  account  the  degree  to 
which  weapons  are  procured  for  NATO  pop- 
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poses.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee studied  this  matter  and  concluded: 

That  defense  of  NATO  is  uppermost  In  de- 
fense planning  U  clearly  Uluatrated  by  review 
of  JusttflcaUons  presented  to  support  pro- 
curement of  weapons  systems.  A  review  of 
selected  general  purpose  weapons  systems 
estimated  to  cost  •SO  bUllon  shows  that  •21- 
•25  bUllon  of  that  cost  can  be  Identified  wltii 
the  requirement  to  support  NATO  defense* 

Finally.  DOD's  •n  blUlon  figure  does  not 
Include  the  retirement  pay  for  US.  NATO 
forces,  nor  the  overhead  administrative  costs 
of  these  forces.  In  addlUon.  the  cost  of  maln- 
taming  the  229,000  U.S.  troops  In  Germany 
has  Increased  In  1973  after  dollar  devaluation 
and  revaluation  of  the  German  mark. 

FOB  THK  rUTUBB MOBS  KMPHASIS  ON  ABMS  FOR 

KtmOPKAlf   ODXNSS 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  United  States 
has  borne  the  major  burden  for  organlsLng 
and  supporting  the  mUltary  defense  of  West- 
ern Europe  against  possible  attack  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  Even  so.  Pentagon  planners  fore- 
see even  greater  emphasis  and  spending  on 
conventional  arms  and  European  defense  in 
the  future.   Lt    Gen.   George  Selgnlous.  Di- 
rector of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  sUtes  that 
"    .  .  the  evolution  of  the  US.  forces,  as  you 
wlU  see   In   the  coming  ye«u«.   wUl   be  more 
and   more   Identifiable   with   our   mission   In 
NATO."  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  KUlot 
Richardson  expressed  the  view  of  the  NU- 
on  Admmistraton:  "The  development  of  ap- 
proximate parity  between  the  US    and  the 
USSJl.  In  strategic  weapons  has  created  a 
situation  which,  in  our  view,  makes  It  more 
Important  than  ever  that  the  NATO  forces 
should  have  substanUal  conventional  capa- 
bUlty  '  •  From   the   Pentagon   point  of   view 
convenUonal  war  Is  thought  to  be  mace  like- 
ly than  16  years  ago  when  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  were  far  more  strained. 

NONlCnjTAST   TIBS THX    D.8.    XCONOMIC    STAJt* 

nf    WUIKBN   rUBOPB 

The  ties  that  bind  Europe  and  America 
are  many  and  varied,  but  they  have  been  de- 
fined chiefly  In  military  terms  NonmUltary 
ties,  such  as  the  substantial  US.  economic 
stake  in  Western  Europe,  are  at  least  as  Im- 
portant as  the  mUltary  connection  between 
the  US.  and  Its  allies.  The  activities  of  multi- 
national corporations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  Imply  an  Important  mutual  commit- 
ment to  the  preservation  of  a  friendly,  pros- 
perous, and  stable  Europe  U.S.  assets  and 
Investments  In  Western  Europe  total  ap- 
proximately 940  blUlon.  of  which  %K  billion 
are  private  Investments  which  earn  Amer- 
ican  Investors   nearly   »3    bUllon   a   year. 

TH«    BCONOMIC    CBOWTH    OF     WXSTKBN    XUBOPB 

Since  World  War  O.  Western  Europe  has 
become  rich.  In  1961.  the  combined  ONP 
of  all  the  European  members  of  NATO  was 
•47  billion.  By  19T2  It  Jumped  to  •940  bU- 
Uon,  almost  100%  higher  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  By  almost  anv  measure,  the 
combined  Industrial  might  of  NATO  Europe 
sinpasses  that  of  the  Soviet  UtUon  The 
greater  economic  and  manpower  resources 
of  NATO  Europe  provide  a  basis  for  a  strong 
mlUtary  potential  as  weU  (see  Table  2). 

TABUi^OMPAmSON  Of  NATO  EUROPE  AND  U.S.S.R.,  1972 
(DOES  NOT  INCIUOE  UNITED  STATES) 
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The  US  spends  87%  of  lu  GNP  on  the 
mUltary  and  the  Soviets  an  estimated  8%- 
10%,  but  NATO  Europe  spends  only  3  8% 
on  mlUtary  forces  Our  European  allies  aUo- 
cate  on  the  average  about  20%  of  their 
government  spending  to  defense.  whUe  toie 
US.  spends  twice  that  percentage. 
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THX   CHANGED   POUTICAl.   STTUATIOK 

Apparently  our  alUes  take  a  less  worried 
view  of  the  Soviet  threat  than  the  U.S.  From 
their  point  of  view,  a  Soviet  conventional 
attack  on  Europe  is  Increasingly  implausible. 
It  has  become  more  difficult  to  see  what 
Soviet  Interests  would  be  served  by  attack 
on  Western  Europe  The  Soviet  Union  would 
gain  little  and  lose  much  by  a  mUltary  at- 
tack on  Germany.  FYance,  and  other  NATO 
allies.  The  Defense  Department  apparently 
agrees  that  the  threat  to  Western  Exirope 
Is  remote  because  It  allows  236,000  depend- 
ents to  stay  there. 

The  pcdltlcal  situation  in  Europe  has 
changed  from  when  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  signed  In  1949.  US.  General  An- 
drew Ooodpaster,  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe,  graphically  described  in 
1971  the  prevaUlng  perception  of  the  Soviet 
threat  at  the  time  that  NATO  was  founded: 

In  those  days  the  question  was  not,  "WUl 
there  be  war?"  but  rather.  "In  what  month 
wUl  war  start?"  An  exhausted  Western  Eu- 
rope, weakened  and  weary  of  war,  faced  a 
new  threat — and  It  seemed  only  a  matter 
of  time  untu  the  threat  would  be  carried 
out.  That  was  the  climate — the  harsh, 
numbing,  almost  paralyzing  cUmate — into 
which  NATO  was  born 

The  division  of  the  world  between  a  US  - 
led  bloc  and  a  Soviet-led  bloc  has  been 
eroded.  Increasingly,  the  conflict  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  has  been 
channeled  Into  nonmUltary  spheres,  on 
which  basis  a  wealthy  and  confident  West- 
em  Europe  already  competes  as  an  equal. 
Most  of  the  European  Cold  War  tensions  of 
the  1950's  and  1960s  can  be  traced  to  prob- 
lems arising  around  the  BerUn  situation 
and  the  German  problem.  As  of  1973,  these 
difficulties  have  been  eased,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  Berlin  accords  signed  in  1972, 
and  West  Germany  has  normalized  Its  rela- 
tions  with   most   East   European   countries. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THX  CHINESE  THREAT  TO  THX 

Bovnrr  union 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  breakdown  of 
the  simple  bipolar  conflict  has  meant  that 
It  Is  now  confronted  with  possible  threats 
from  more  than  Just  the  United  States. 

The  USSJl.  faces  the  Chinese  who  are 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons  and  a  regular 
armed  force  of  2.900,000  Dr.  John  Foster, 
former  director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering, has  observed  the  multlthreats  to 
the  Soviets: 

They  face.  In  a  way,  more  threats  than  does 
the  United  States,  and  so  what  they  ^e  as 
equitable  seems  a  little  off  balance  to  ifl|. 
Of  course,  they  have  China  on  a  largeBhic- 
tlon  of  their  borders.  China,  as  you  know,  is 
rapidly  obtaining  a  nuclear  capablUty  In  sub- 
marines. In  bombers,  tmd  In  surface-to-sur- 
face mlssUes.  They  also  have,  of  course. 
NATO  bordering  on  their  country  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  nations.  So  they  have  to  reckon 
with  Chinese  missiles.  CThlnese  armament, 
US.  armament,  the  French  and  United  King- 
dom nuclear  armament.' 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  unlikely  to  engage  In 
provocative  behavior  or  launch  an  attack  on 
West  Germany,  France,  and  other  NATO 
countries  as  long  as  it  perceives  a  threatening 
Chinese  presence  on  its  eastern  border. 

NXaa)    TO    TRAN.SrORM    NATO 

With  the  growth  of  European  eoonomlc 
strength  and  with  the  waning  of  the  (3old 
War,  It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  to 
accept  a  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  Involving  such  a 
heavy  US.  military  responsibility  for  the  re- 
gion's defense  Western  Exirope  Is  weU  able  to 
raise  and  support  the  mUltary  forces  required 
for  Its  own  defense.  The  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance shoiUd  therefore  be  transformed  to 
lessen  the  dominant  role  of  the  United  States 
In  the  NATO  command  structure  and  to  In- 
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cre«»e  Western  Europe's  role  In  Its  own  de- 
fense. For  example,  It  may  be  time  to  re- 
assess the  tradition  of  having  a  U.S.  general 
officer  as  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO 
forces  In  Europe. 

A  growing  number  of  Americans  have  be- 
come conscious  of  the  unreality  of  the  United 
States  devoting  so  much  of  its  mUltary  ef- 
forts to  the  remote  possibility  of  a  majOT 
war  In  Europe.  The  maintenance  of  more 
than  229.000  US.  troops  In  GwTnany  In  par- 
Ucular  has  dlminlBhlng  plauslbUlty.  In  early 
October  1973,  a  Gallup  poU  Indicated  that 
a  majority  of  the  American  public  favored 
cutting  US.  forces  In  Europe.*  In  the  Con- 
gress there  has  been  growing  pressure  for 
substantui  cuts.  These  demands  have  been 
fed  by  increases  in  the  number  of  U.S.  troops 
In  Europe  whUe  US.  deployments  In  Asia 
have  been  reduced  In  recent  years. 

THE    NIXON     DOCTRINE    AND    SELF-HELP 

The  Nixon  Doctrine,  conceived  for  Asia  and 
by  Implication  extended  to  Western  Europe, 
declares  that  the  nation  directly  threatened 
wUl  assume  primary  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding the  manpower  for  Its  own  defense. 
Admiral  Thomas  Moorer,  chairman  of  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  noted  this  year  that 
political,  flscal,  and  manpower  constraint's 
"prescribe  smaller,  but  more  efficient,  U  S. 
general  purpose  forces,  and  require  a  much 
greater  degree  of  self-reliance  and  burden 
sharing  by  our  allies.""  Defense  Secretary 
Schleslnger  agreed : 

The  underlying  premise  of  the  NUon  doc- 
trine Is  that  we  should  be  encouraging  {rreater 
self-help  on  the  part  of  allied  friendly  coun- 
tries to  buUd  up  their  forces  so  that  they  c-an 
defend  themselves  In  the  absence  ol  U.S. 
ground  forces,  in  particular,  and  hopefully 
In  the  absence  of  US.  air  and  naval  forces." 

This  principle  of  self-help  and  an  end  to 
U.S.  military  paternalism  Is  even  more  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  wealthy  nations  of  Western 
Europe  than  to  Asia.  In  Senator  Mansfield's 
phrase,  It  Is  time  "to  replace  a  policy  of  land- 
based  omnipresence  with  a  policy  of  dis- 
cerning internationalism."  The  contrast 
however,  between  the  Ntxon  Doctrine  and  the 
continuation  of  26-year  old  mUltary  arrange- 
ments for  European  defense  Is  sharp. 

FLUCTUATIONS    IN     NATO    TROOP    STRENGTH 

There  have  been  great  fluctuations  In  the 
level  of  NATO  forces,  but  with  no  apparent 
Impact  on  the  European  security  situation. 
Many  of  our  allies  have  cut  their  forces  and 
France  withdrew  from  formal  participation 
In  many  NATO  activities.  The  Dutch,  Bel- 
gians, Canadians,  and  British  have  ail  cut 
their  forces  stationed  In  West  Germany.  US. 
f<»^:es  In  ETurope  declined  from  463,000  in  1962 
to  296,000  m  1969.  MUltary  force  planning  is 
an  uncertain  process  wherem  the  only  con- 
sistent pattern  Is  that  there  Is  never  enough 
and  that  what  exists  should  not  be  reduced 
The  relationship  between  foreign  commit- 
ments and  mUltary  force  structure  Is  loose 
Despite  the  history  of  fluctuations  in  NATO 
forces,  mUltary  leaders  argue  today  that  the 
present  level  of  U.S.  forces,  and  XATO  forces 
in  general,  are  the  absolute  minimum  re- 
quired  for  defense  of  Europe  and  cannot  be 
cut. 

IHannlng  for  conventional  forces  Is  more 
complicated  than  for  strategic  forces.  Admiral 
Moorer  has  admitted  that  "there  are  a  great 
many  uncertainties  involved  In  drawing  up  a 
balance  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact.""  He  sUtee  that  NATO  planning  la 
"not  a  precise  science  at  aU."  "  and  that  many 
of  the  variables  and  scenarios  ased  ;.'-.  ae- 
veloplng  force  levels  ai.d  strat«g-y  sre  'just  a 
■P*ciaatlon.  •  »  and  "you  can  get  almost  any 
answer  depending  upon  how  you  vary  the 
inpvtts."  >» 

RECENT    STUDIES    DIBCLOSB    NATO    STKENOTHS 

Current  Defense  Department  studies  of 
Western  European  defense  requirements, 
considered  by  DOD  to  be  the  most  compre- 


hensive to  date,  indicate  that  NATO  has  more 
than  enough  forces  to  defend  Itself  against 
the  likely  Soviet  threats,  and  that  Warsaw 
Pact  strength  has  been  exaggered  In  the 
past."  NATO  can  handle  the  probable  Soviet 
threat  with  less  ground  forces  in  Europe. 
Former  Defense  Secretary  Richardson  com- 
mented that,  "the  general  thrust  of  this 
study  is  that  the  conventional  capabUltles 
of  the  aUles  in  NATO  have  tended  to  be  un- 
derestimated and  that  they  could  withstand 
for  a  very  substantial  jjerlod  a  conventional 
Warsaw  Pact  attack."  '■  Defense  Secretary 
Schleslnger  agreed  that,  "It  U  clear  that 
NATO  Is  In  better  shape  conventlonaUy  than 
had  been  anticipated." "  He  also  suggested 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  at  a  severe  dis- 
advantage In  reinforcement  capabUlty  when 
compared  to  the  Soviet  Union:  "With  our 
airlift  capabUltles,  we  are  able  to  redeploy 
combat  troops  very  quickly,  In  fact  more 
quickly  in  a  number  of  respects  than  the  So- 
viets can  In  a  location  closer  to  hand.  .  .  . 
The  difficulties  of  redeployment  may  be  less 
for  us  then  they  are  for  our  possible  oppo- 
nents." " 

POLITICAL    ARGUMENTS    AND    INSTITUTIONAL    IN- 
TERESTS   BEHIND    LARGE    U.fl.    PORCE    LEVELS 

Despite  the  revised  mUltary  estimates.  Ad- 
ministration pressure  to  retain  U.S.  troops 
In  Europe  continues  to  be  strong,  and  em- 
phasis shifts  from  mUltary  to  political 
grounds.  For  example.  Administration 
spokesmen  say  that  US.  cuts  would  lead  to 
a  Western  European  loss  of  confidence  and 
the  erosion  of  European  lndei>endence  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  diminution  of  US. 
mUltary  power  In  Western  Europe  could  lead, 
It  Is  alleged,  to  Western  Eurof>e  ultimately 
being  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
spectre  has  been  dubbed  "Flnlandlzatlon." 
Finland  has  a  total  armed  force  of  39,600, 
a  GNP  of  «13  bUllon,  and  a  defense  budget  of 
•230  mUllon.  Comparing  the  situation  of  Fin- 
land to  that  of  Western  Europe  stretches 
logic.  The  countries  of  Western  Europe  can 
handle  the  USSJi.  (which  also  has  800 
mUllon  Chinese  to  contend  with),  as  long 
as  they  make  some  effort  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  and  to  maintain  aUlance  with 
the  United  States.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  they  wUl  fold  up  lUce  some  empty  hosk 
if  the  US.  mUltary  presence  is  reduced.  Ad- 
dressing himself  to  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred In  concepts  of  power,  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  said : 

The  most  strUtlng  feature  of  the  contem- 
porary period — the  feature  that  gives  com- 
plexity as  well  as  hope — Is  the  radical  trans- 
formation in  the  nature  of  power.  Through- 
out history  power  has  generally  been  homo- 
geneous. MUltary,  economic,  and  political 
potential  were  closely  related.  To  be  power- 
ful a  nation  had  to  be  strong  in  all  cate- 
gories. Today  the  vocabtilary  of  strength  u 
more  complex  MUltary  muscle  does  not  guar- 
antee poUtlcal  Influence.  Eoonomlc  giants  can 
be  mUltarUy  weak,  and  mUltary  strength  may 
not  be  able  to  obscure  eoonomlc  weakness. 
Countries  can  exert  political  influence  even 
when  they  have  neither  mUltary  nor  eco- 
nomic strength." 

Other  political  arguments  suggest  that 
"substantial  and  precipitous  reductions" 
would  indicate  to  US.  NATO  allies  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States  was 
preparing  to  lessen  Its  conunitment  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  Europeans,  espe- 
claUy  the  West  Oermans,  would  lean  to»-ard 
this  view  The  United  States  woiUd  have  tc 
give  assurances  that  any  troop  cuts  would  be 
replaced  If  necessary  To  the  West  Germans, 
so  long  accustomed  to  a  large  US.  mUltary 
presence,  such  assurances  would  be  partlc- 
lUarly  important  to  allay  feeling  of  aban- 
donment by  the  United  Statee  that  oould  lead 
to  the  scuttling  of  European -orten tad  poli- 
cies and  to  a  reversion  to  strictly  national 
policies  Nor  could  the  Chinese  be  expected 
to  look  with  faTW  on  any   US.   troop   cuts 
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th«t  could  result  !n  reciprocal  SoTiet  reduc- 
tions that  could  ultlmjttely  Btrenj^eQ  the 
already  large  Soviet  force  on  the  Slno-Sovlet 
border 

Another  factor  that  works  against  the  r«- 
ductlon  of  U.S.  forces  la  the  Institutional  in- 
terest of  the  NATO  command  structure. 
NATO  exists  only  for  the  purx>oM  of  protect- 
ing Its  members  against  SoTlet  military  ag- 
gression. The  sole  task  of  the  Tery  large  NATO 
staffs  has  been  to  plan  and  carry  out  exer- 
cises against  the  contingency  of  Soviet  ag- 
greasloa.  These  staffs.  Including  the  123  U.S. 
general  officers  assigned  to  NATO  head- 
quarters, have  become  keepers-of-the-falth 
In  an  era  of  detente  whooe  task  Is  not  to  de- 
termine whether  a  threat  exists,  but  where 
the  threat  exists  and  when  it  will  come  With 
single-minded  purpoae  they  warn  against 
soft  options  and  political  backsliding.  The 
US -dominated  NATO  command  structure 
tends  to  perpetuate  overly  pessimistic  views 
of  the  Soviet  threat,  thus  resulting  In  high 
tovels  of  US.  forces  In  Europe. 

NXCOTX&TIONS   OI«    MVTUAl.   ■XOTTCTIONS*  OF 
rOBCXS    AND    AXMAMXNTS 

In  response  to  the  domestic  pressures  for 
change  in  V3.  policy,  the  US  Government 
since  I9«a  has  been  pushing  the  concept  of 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions 
(MFR>  in  Central  Europe  as  a  substitute  for 
Independent  VS.  cuts.  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration is  tying  any  reduction  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Western  Europe  to  corresponding,  and  ap- 
parently larger,  reductions  In  Soviet  foroee  In 
Eastern  Europe  President  Nixon  has  stated 
the  policy: 

Olven  the  existing  strategic  balance  and 
similar  efforts  by  our  allies.  It  Is  the  policy  of 
this  Oovernment  to  maintain  and  Improve 
our  forces  l.i  Europe  and  not  reduce  them 
except  through  reciprocal  reductions  nego- 
tiated with  the  Warsaw  Pact  " 

As  a  res'olt.  expenditures  on  US  mtUtary 
fcM-ces  oriented  for  European  defense  are 
growing  (direct  costs  up  from  tl4  billion  in 
1971  to  S17  bUllon  m  1973) .  troops  In  Europe 
Increaslxig.  and  Investment  in  new  conven- 
tional weapons  for  use  In  Europe  expanding. 

The  long-awaited  "Negotiations  on  Mu- 
tual Beductlons  of  Forces  and  Armaments 
and  Associated  Measures  In  Central  Europe" 
began  m  Vienna  on  October  30.  1973.  These 
tcUks  between  the  members  of  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  are  among  the  moet  com- 
plicated International  negotiations  In  his- 
tory Certainly  they  are  much  more  com- 
plex than  the  SALT  talks  concerning  stra- 
tegic weapons.  If  only  because  19  rather  than 
two  countries  are  participating.  (Eleven 
states  are  full  participants  and  eight  are  ob- 
servers 1  Talks  on  force  reductions  In  Europe 
were  first  formally  proposed  by  NATO  coun- 
tries in  1968.  but  It  was  not  until  January 
1973  that  exploratory  meetings  began.  These 
preliminary  discussions  of  agenda  and  par- 
ticipation were  planned  to  last  five  weeks 
but  actually  went  on  for  Ave  months. 

It  Is  frequently  said  that  there  should  be 
a  reduction  of  US.  troops  Ln  Western  Europe. 
but  that  results  shovUd  await  the  outcome 
of  the  M7R  talks.  Proposals  to  reduce  US. 
forces  to  more  reasonable  levels'  are  dis- 
missed with  the  slogan  that  we  must  not 
undmmlne  our  negotiating  position.  It  Is  the 
tame  "bargaining  chip"  a.'srument  that  has 
b«en  used  to  supvport  the  expansion  of  stra- 
tegic arms  while  SALT  talks  are  attempting 
to  reach  arms  limitations  It  sounds  good 
to  arm  to  parUy.  but  tiMre  are  dLlcultles. 

sKsvmcAjrr  tnaoriATWD  vm.  tMDvcnom 
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Prospects  for  significant  reduction  In  US 
forces  In  E-irope  resulting  from  the  MPR 
talks  In  Vienna  are  very  unlUely.  Por  sup- 
porters of  the  conttnoatlon  at  the  present 
level  of  US   forces  there  U  no  right  time  to 
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cut.  There  Is  also  little  interest  In  reducing 
troops  except  In  return  for  Soviet  cuts  that 
would  have  to  be  so  large  that  the  Soviet 
Union  probably  wlU  not  ffnd  them  acceptable. 
In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  quite  skep- 
tical about  force  reductions  in  Europe,  and 
has  only  reluctantly  and  under  pressure  for 
progress  In  other  aspects  of  East-West  rela- 
tions been  willing  to  begin  necotlaUons. 

The  role  of  the  .VD»R  talks  Is  in  great  part 
to  forestall  pressures  In  the  US.  Congress 
to  cut  US.  troops.  Only  small,  symbolic  re- 
ductions are  probable,  to  prevent  larger 
reductions  enforced  by  Congress.  Senator 
James  Pearson.  Republican  of  Kansas  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  has  observed  the  place  of  the 
MFR  talks  !n  efforts  to  preserve  subsUntlal 
US.  forces  Ln  Europe : 

ihere  are  really  three  groups  of  people. 
There  are  those  that  dont  want  any  with- 
drawal and  then  there  are  those  who  want 
to  do  It  by  mutual  rwiuctlon.  Then  there 
are  those  who  want  to  do  It  unUaterlly.  I 
think  those  who  dont  want  any  withdrawals 
are  the  same  group  that  want  to  do  It  by 
mutual  negotiations." 

It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  achieve  bal- 
anced reductions  of  forces,  because  so  many 
different  kinds  of  units  and  complex  weap- 
ons are  mvolved.  The  differing  force  pos- 
tures, moblliaauon  capabUltle*.  and  geo- 
graphic situations  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  make  the  technical  difficulties  of  nego- 
tuung  balanced  reductions  almost  insur- 
mountable. Numbers  of  troops  and  amounts 
of  weapons  cannot  with  precision  be  trans- 
lated Into  levels  of  security.  Varying  national 
perspectives  also  produce  confllctmg  concep- 
Uons  of  what  coi.stltutes  a  fair  balance 
These  talks  are  likely  to  drag  on  for  years 
In  the  end.  all  that  may  be  achieved  Is  a 
mutual  10%  cut  by  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  and  perhaps  the  accumula- 
tion of  -bargaining  chips"  on  both  sides  that 
will  negate  any  reductions  achieved  at  the 
negotiating  Uble.  This  could  mean  that  90". 
of  the  present  American  troop  strength  in 
Europe  would  be  fToeen  In  position,  perhaps 
Indefinitely,  perhaps  "only"  for  another 
quarter  of  a  century.  Handcuffing  present 
and  future  US  policy  to  the  success  of  the 
mutual  force  reduction  talks  Is  reallv  no 
policy   for   change. 

TMx  Nxxo  roa  wxw  kpnoxciaa 
If  there  are  to  be  cuts  In  forward  deployed 
forces  in  Europe,  and  savings  in  US  defense 
spending,  other  approaches  that  permit 
greater  ffexlblllty  and  Independence  should 
be  explored  and  carried  out.  We  should  avoid 
engaging  In  force  reductions  only  in  lock- 
step  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Better  a  care- 
fully thought  out.  well-planned,  well-phased 
cut.  than  an  unsatisfactory  and  frustrating 
10%  reduction  that  would  Ukely  be  rejected 
by  US.  public  opinion  and  foUowed  by  an 
angry  backlash  and  a  precipiute.  wholesale 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  that  could  be  dam- 
aging In  consuiutlon  with  lu  NATO  allies, 
the  U  S  could  begin  to  make  plans  now  for  a 
gradual  but  significant  reduction  of  US 
military  forces  In  Europe,  regardless  of  the 
course  of  the  MPR  talks.  The  phasing  down 
of  US  forces  could  be  done  on  a  ten -year 
plan,  negotiated  with  our  allies,  with  a  30% 
cut  spread  over  the  first  three  years,  and 
then  a  reassessment  of  the  situation  to  see 
how  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  aUles  are 
reacting  Thu  Initial  cut  would  be  less  than 
the  60%  cut  advocated  by  Senator  Mansfield. 
Buildups  occur  as  a  reeult  of  unilateral  or 
Independent  action.  Surely  reductions  can 
be  made  in  the  same  way.  The  Soviet  Union 
might  respond  to  a  diplomacy  of  "mutual 
example"  because  of  lU  need  to  shift  forces 
from  Eastern  Europe  to  areas  nearer  to 
China,  or  because  It  also  faces  domestic  pres- 
sures on  defense  spending,  Soviet  troops  in 
fcstem  Europe,  however,  are  there  in  great 


part  as  occupation  forces  to  preserve  politi- 
cal BtabUlty  and  Soviet  dominance.  Former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Richardson,  in  March 
1973.  reported  to  Congress: 

Smce  1965.  when  the  Warsaw  Pact  was 
established.  Soviet  troops  in  Eastern  Europe 
have  been  actively  ulUlaed.  in  a  military 
sense,  not  against  NATO,  but  against  two 
of  the  Pact  member  states — Hungary  In  I960 
and  CzechoslovakU  In  1968.  Quite  clearly, 
the  courageous  and  large-scale  resistance 
that  met  both  Invasions  suggest  that  Soviet 
troops  have  a  tenuous  welcome  at  best.** 

The  continued  presence  of  a  high  level  of 
US.  troops  In  Western  Europe  provides  a 
continued  raUonale  for  the  Soviet  garrison 
forces  In  Eastern  Europe.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  able  to  respond  positively  to  US  - 
inlttoted  cuts,  well  and  good.  If  not.  then 
the  situation  could  be  reassessed. 

&     PHASKD      WrrHDaAWAJL:      ETTUaNINO     TO     THB 
OBIGIKAL    NATO    CONCXIT 

The  goal  of  a  phased  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Europe  Is  not  abandonment 
of  NATO  by  the  US.,  but  a  return  to  the 
concept  of  NATO  as  It  was  originally  con- 
ceived. The  Intent  was  certainly  not  to  send 
American  troops  to  Exirope  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  Idea  was  to  afford  the  Europeans 
time  to  build  up  adequate  military  forces 
of  their  own.  Once  that  was  accomplished. 
US.  forces  In  Europe  were  to  be  phased  out. 
As  General  AUred  M.  Gruenther,  SHAPE 
chief  of  staff,  told  the  Congress  m  1951,  "once 
this  European  rearmament  build-up  has 
been  accomplished,  It  should  be  possible  to 
begin  the  phasing  out  of  United  States 
ground  forces.  •• 

As  of  1973,  Europe  Is  capable  of  military 
self-sufficiency  vU-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  level  of  U.S.  support  and  presence 
In  Europe  less  than  at  present.  In  particular. 
West  Germany,  where  most  U.S.  troops  have 
been  stationed,  has  greaUy  expanded  Its  mili- 
tary forces  over  the  past  17  years  (see  Plgur» 
3).  Prom  1966  to  the  present.  West  German 
armed  forces  have  Increased  from  66.000  to 
475.000.  There  has,  however,  been  no  phase- 
down  of  US.  troops  to  take  account  of  this 
buildup.  It  should  also  not  be  overlooked, 
and  certainly  is  not  by  the  Soviet  Union! 
that  both  Britain  and  France  possess  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  that  may  seem  small  in 
comi>arlson  to  US.  and  Soviet  levels  of  over- 
kiU.  but  are  still  quite  substantial  deterrent 
forces  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
The  SALT  I  agreements  have  enhanced  the 
effectiveness  of  British  and  French  strategic 
weapons  by  limiting  Soviet  ABM  defenses  to 
very  small  levels 

The  NATO  treaty  does  not  specify  a  level 
of  US  forces  for  the  defense  of  Europe  (Ar- 
ticle 3).  All  it  says  Is  that  the  parties  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  Individual  and 
coUectlve  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 
They  agree  that  an  armed  attack  against  one 
U  an  attack  against  all.  but  even  then,  each 
P»rty  U  left  free  to  decide  what  action  to 
take,  according  to  Its  own  constitutional  pro- 
cedures and  requirements:  the  treaty  merely 
says  that  such  action  can  "Include  use  of 
armed  force"  (Article  5). 

NATO    JOUTAST    SPXNDINO    KXCXKDS    THAT    OF 

wassaw  pact 
The  US.  Is  pledged  to  help  defend  West- 
em  Europe  because  the  existence  of  a  friend- 
ly and  independent  Western  Europe  is  In 
Amertoas  Interest.  It  Is  hard  to  envisage  an 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  Western  Eu- 
rope that  would  not  involve  the  US.  As  Ad- 
miral Thomas  Moorer  has  remarked,  "it 
should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  a  major 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  conflict  would  involve 
the  nations  concerned  In  global  warfare,  not 
Just  In  the  European  theater.  ■  An  assess- 
ment of  the  total  asseU  available  to  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  indicates  clear  NATO 
superiority,  both  In  actual  and  potential 
military  pcwc-     w^  Table  3).  According  to 
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calculations  of  the  US.  Arms  Oontrol  and 
r^lsajmament  Agency,  NATO  during  the  pe- 
ri <1  1961-71.  consistently  outpspent  the  War- 
siiw  Part  by  $30  billion  each  year  for  military 

f'jrces  " 

TABLE  1-COMPARISON  OF  NATO  AND  THE  WARSAW  PACT, 
1972    (INCLUDES     UNITED     STATES) 


OatsRs*         Armed 
Populttion  GNP    SMnding  Forces 

(millions)    (billions)    (blllionj)     (millions) 


NATO 

WnawPact. 


S42 
3S2 


J2.207 
7S3 


$60-70 


16 
4.4 


A    U.S.    MBtrCTTON:    KXT    TO   PSESESVATION    OF 
NATO    ALLIANCK 

It  Is  time,  therefore,  for  the  US.  to  begin 
a  phased  withdrawal  of  forces  from  Europe, 
down  from  the  present  American  contribu- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  NATO  strength  In  place 
on  the  central  front.  After  an  initial  period 
of  US.  reduction,  there  would  be  a  reassess- 
ment of  how  our  European  allies  react.  They 
oould  probably  get  better  defense  than  they 
now  have  for  their  annual  $36  billion  de- 
fense spending.  If  they  eliminated  over- 
lapping and  duplication,  and  progressed  to- 
ward greater  European  unity.  The  US.  would 
of  course,  still  remain  In  NATO  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  American  military  presence  in 
Europe  would  still  leave  NATO  strong.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  an  attack  on  West- 
ern Europe  U  highly  imllkely.  with  or  with- 
out the  presence  of  substantial  American 
troops.  This  reality  should  have  some  effect 
on  what  we  do. 

The  alternative  to  phased  withdrawal  Is 
almost  certainly  not  a  stubborn  continua- 
tion of  the  status  quo.  but  a  hasty,  massive 
pullout  from  Europe  In  backlash  against  the 
whole  NATO  concept.  A  phased  withdrawal 
Is  not  a  denial  of  our  NATO  commitment; 
rather  It  Is  perhaps  the  only  way  to  preserve 
the  military  cooperation  of  the  NATO  allies 
Henry  Kissinger  has  said  that  "no  foreign 
policy  has  any  chances  of  success  If  It  Is  born 
In  the  minds  of  a  few  and  carried  In  the 
hearts  of  none."  "  Nowhere  Is  this  more  trus 
than  with  regard  to  the  now  outmoded  policy 
of  maintaining  forces  for  war  In  Europe  far 
In  excess  of  those  required. 
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Soviet    Tank    Thweat    and    Retnfobckicknt 

CAPABILinES     ASSESSXD 

Ambassador  Stanley  Resor,  head  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  MFR  talks  in 
Vienna,  presented  the  opening  US.  state- 
ment on  mutual  force  reductions  In  Central 
Europe  on  October  31.  1973.  In  describing 
the  Soviet  threat  to  NATO  and  the  need 
for  Soviet  forces  to  be  reduced  by  larger 
amounts  than  those  of  the  NATO  allies. 
Ambassador  Resor  stressed  the  Soviet  su- 
periority In  numbers  of  tanks  as  well  as 
the  disparities  In  geography,  particularly  as 
distance  might  relate  to  the  comparative 
reinforcement  capabilities  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  USSR.  The  Soviet  tank  threat,  and 
the  presumably  vastly  superior  Soviet  rein- 
forcement capability  sj-e  frequent  themes  In 
analyses  of  the  military  balance  In  Eurc^ie 
and  are  prominent  In  arguments  against  any 
reduction  of  US.  forces  stationed  In  Europe. 
The  actual  situation,  however.  Is  not  as 
starkly  black  and  white  as  often  alleged. 
NATO  has  compensating  strengths  which  may 
more  than  compensate  for  any  areas  of  sup- 
posed Soviet  advantage. 

THx  sovixt  tank  thxxat 
According  to  DOD  figures.  NATO  has  ap- 
proximately 6,000  tanks  In  the  Central  Euro- 
pean region  compared  with  14,0(X)  for  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  The  quality  of  NATO  tanks. 
however,  as  measured  by  long-range  fire- 
power, cruising  range,  human  engineering, 
ammunition  basic  load,  and  overall  main- 
tainability and  reliability.  Is  superior  to  that 
of  Soviet  tanks.  More  Importantly,  over  the 
past  decade  the  tank  has  become  increasingly 
\-ulnerable  to  destruction  because  of  the  de- 
velopment and  prollfertalon  of  comparatively 


Inexpensive,  but  sophisticated  antitank  weap- 
ons. NATO  has  great  superiority  over  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  these  weapons,  both  In  num- 
bers and  In  technology. 

The  Middle  East  War  In  October  1973 
demonstrated  the  rapidly  advancing  obaolM- 
ence  of  the  tank.  Both  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis  suffered  devastating  losses  of  ta::ks, 
totaling  nearly  3.000.  Clearly.  antltanX  cr.is- 
sUe  technology  has  overcome  any  protectlvs 
countermeasures  currently  available  to  tanks. 
A  (500.000  tank  can  be  destroyed  by  a  very 
Inexpensive  man-carried  antitank  weapon 
such  as  the  82,000  US.  TOW  missile.  A  taiiJt 
Is  not  required  to  counter  another  tank.  Oiie 
man  can  accomplish  the  mission  of  destroy- 
ing a  tank. 

NATO  has  formidable  antitank  defenses. 
Moreover,  the  geography  of  Central  Eurc^e  is 
much  less  suitable  for  tank  warfare  than  the 
Slnal  In  the  Middle  East  and  would  present 
grave  difficulties  for  any  rapid  Soviet  armored 
advance.  The  marked  NATO  advantage  In 
modem  offensive  aircraft  and  In  hellet^ters 
carrying  antitank  missiles  also  contributes  to 
lessening  of  the  Warsaw  Tract's  superiority  In 
tsinks.  Helicopters,  able  to  hug  the  nap  of 
the  earth  and  take  advantage  of  natural  ob- 
stacles, would  be  particularly  effective  in 
taklug  a  toll  of  tanks  in  Central  Europe  as 
contrasted  with  the  fiat  areas  of  the  Middle 
East.  If  not  already  obsolete,  the  tank.,  and 
Its  Importtmce  and  role  In  modern  electronic 
warfare,  Is  far  more  restricted  than  It  was  as 
recently  as  the  June  1967  Middle  East  War. 
As  a  factor  In  measuring  the  mlUtary  balance 
In  Eiirope,  comparison  of  numbers  of  tiuiks 
Is  a  mlsleskdlng  Indicator  of  real  mlUtary 
capability. 

U.8.    AND    BOVrCT    SXINTORCXUKNT    CAFASn.rnX8 
AND    PKOBLEXS 

The  United  States  has  built  up  a  substan- 
tial airlift  capability  for  rapidly  moving 
troops  and  equipment  between  the  US.  and 
Europie.  This  airlift  c&p&dtj  Is  largely  pro- 
vld'J  by  the  78  C--5  and  279  C-141  aircraft 
of  the  Military  Airlift  Command  and  the  ap- 
proximately 400  commercial  aircraft  (7478, 
707s.  DC-Ss  I  made  available  through  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  i  GRAF  i . 

Pentagon  planners  have  esseatlaily  ruled 
out  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  latinch  a  massive  surprise  attack  on 
Western  Europe.  Soviet  forces  cannot  be 
moved  westward  in  substantial  numbers 
without  lengthy  and  visible  mobilization. 
U.S.  Intelligence  rescviroes,  most  importantly 
satellite  reconnaissance,  would  provide  ad- 
vance warning.  In  Admiral  Moorer's  words, 
"the  Soviets,  of  course,  mobilize  In  a  differ- 
ent way  than  we  do.  ...  All  of  this  generates 
a  tremendous  amount  of  m..^Tement,  concen- 
trations at  shipping  depots,  and  things  of 
that  kind.  ...  I  think  It  would  be  Impossible 
for  them  to  surprise  us  with  their  total  ef- 
fort." Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger  has  also 
minlmlsted  the  possibility  of  surprise  &-.tack 
"One  of  the  thin^  that  we  on^r.t  t.o  t>«sx>n;e 
Increasingly  aware  of  in  this  country,  we  may 
have  a  Pear;  Karbor  complex  and  expect 
something  to  occur  Instantaneously,  we  ar* 
very  likely  to  have  warning  at  the  tactical 
warning  center  so  we  oould  make  adjixst- 
ments." 

DOD  ^parently  plans  on  the  assumption 
that  there  would  be  at  least  several  weeks  of 
mobilization  possible  before  the  escalation  of 
a  NATO-Wa.'-&aw  Pact  conflict  to  a  significant 
level.  The  e.x;s;env.-*  of  warning  time  permits 
a  very  substaniii.  Increase  In  the  number  of 
both  U.S  a:-.d  N.\ro  Europe  forces  available 
to  oppose  Soviet  Attack. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Richardson  com- 
mented on  the  "significant  political  and  mili- 
tary constraints  to  the  exercise  of  conven- 
tional military  force  against  NATO"  by  tiM 
Soviet  Union,  Including  that  "the  logistics 
burden  of  suppwUng  large-scale,  sustSLlnad 
offensive  warfare  would  impose  constraints 
on  Pact  forces  In  tarms  of  both  time  and  dla- 
tance."    Defense    Secretary   Schlesinger   hM 
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»l»o  described  Soviet  logUtlca  problems  u 
severe.-  and  said  that  "with  our  Mrlirt  c»- 
pabiuuee.  we  are  able  to  redeploy  combat 
troops  very  quickly,  in  fact  more  quickly  la  a 
number  of  respects  than  the  Soviets  can  in  a 
location  closer  at  hand." 

Reinforcing  Soviet  troops  sUtioned  in 
Eastern  Europe,  800  mUes  from  Western 
Buv!ia.  presents  dlfflcultles  not  often  real- 
teed  Land,  unlike  open  ocean,  can  be  cut 
in  many  places  by  air  strikes,  partisan  ac- 
tions, and  conventional  mining  Land  is  not 
flat  like  the  ocean,  and  geographic  obstaclee 
can  be  exploited  to  make  travel  difficult 
overland.  To  stop  shipping  in  the  ocean  from 
reachlr^g  Its  destination,  one  has  to  destroy 
the  ship.  On  land  In  Europe  the  easiest  way 
to  stop  material  or  troops  from  reaching 
their  destination  is  to  break  the  vein  of 
travel,  which  can  be  done  repeatedly  and  at 
different  points. 

Soviet  reinforcements  for  Eastern  Europe 
include  7  airborne  divisions.  17  armored  di- 
visions, and  34  motorized  rifle  divisions.  (So- 
viet divisions  are  significantly  smaUer  than 
thoee  of  NATO).  The  airborne  divisions 
would  be  easiest  to  deploy.  (There  are.  how- 
ever, only  enough  Soviet  transport  aircraft 
to  lift  about  2  divisions  and  their  equip- 
ment at  a  time.) 

The  51  other  reinforcement  divisions  con- 
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tain    476,000    men.    about   9.500    tanks   and 
about  87.000  supply  trucks  as  well  as  thou- 
sands  of  artlUery   pieces   and   other   equip- 
ment. To  arrive  at  the  front,  they  must  come 
by  road  or  raU    If  by  road.  It  la  likely  they 
would  be  v\ilnerable  to  continuous  air  at- 
tack. NATO's  modem  offensive  combat  air- 
craft  are   structured    for   quick   destruction 
and  Interdiction  of  Warsaw  Pact  supply  and 
reinforcement  routes  and.  depending  on  the 
Intensity  of  the  war.  various  types  of  mls- 
sUes,    Including    SLBMs   and    ICBMs     might 
be  utUlzed  in  this  role.  If  Soviet  reinforce- 
ments did  arrive  at  the  front,  it  Is  doubtful 
what  contributions  they  could  make  to  the 
flght.  The  tanks  themselves,  in  view  of  the 
high     maintenance     breakdown     of     Soviet 
armor,   would   be   In   poor  condition    Tanks 
and  other  tracked  vehicles  would  have  worn 
down   their   treads,    if   they   stayed   on   the 
main  roads.  IX  they  left  the  roads  to  move 
cross   country,   their  arrival   time   would   be 
■h»rply  lengthened.  Travel   by  road   would 
also  burn  up  more  stores  and  fuel  than  the 
Soviet    Army    would    like    to    use    for    non- 
combat  purpoees. 

Reinforcing  by  raU  could  be  an  even  more 
arduous  task.  RaU  lines  are  more  susceptible 
to  crippling  Interruption  and  destruction 
than  roads.  It  might  bo  possible  to  drive 
around  craters  on  a  road,  but  trains  must 
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stop  If  rails  are  destroyed.  There  ts  also  the 
problem,  particularly  at  the  Polish  border 
of  different  gauges  of  track  through  Western 
Russu  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  general  con- 
sidering the  volume  of  traffic  Involved 
NATO  capabUlty  for  land-lnterdlctlon.  and 
the  vuinerabUlty  of  raU  lines.  Soviet  rein- 
forcement by  raU  would  have  serious  prob- 
lems. The  thin  raUway  net  that  connects 
the  Soviet  Industrial  centers  and  supply 
routes  across  the  territory  of  unreliable 
allies  could  be  as  vulnerable  to  disruption 
as  the  lengthier  reinforcement  routes  be- 
tween the  United  Statf     ^;   :  Kurope. 

RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  IN  THE 
STATE  OP  COLORADO 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
nistory  of  the  authorized  reclamation 
project  In  Colorado  is  a  legislative  and 
poUtlcal  story  that  has  been  years  In  the 
making  and  that  has  consumed  the  time 
and  efforts  of  countless  individuals  and 
organizations.  These  projects  which  have 
been  previously  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, their  estimated  cost,  the  funds  ex- 
pended as  of  June  30.  1972,  and  the  prior- 
ities assigned  by  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board  are  as  foUows; 


Pralact 


tstimttad  cost 


Federal  funds 

■<p«nd«d 

JuiM  30, 1972 


Nirniws... 

OrtsjCrarti 

Dolores 

FrviUand  Mesa... 
Animas-La  Plata 
Savers- Pot  HooH. 

Closed  Basin 

San  Mifual 

West  Omde 


Priority 


Fundini  schedule 
1974 


ToUL. 


SS4, 870, 000 
U.  000. 000 
90.000.000 
43.2I4.0O0 

ISO. 000. 000 
47.930.000 
22.000.000 

102.000.000 

106.  sm.  000 


Jl,  775.000 
1,069.000 
1.263.000 
1.M9.000 
1.314,000 
1.074.000 
310.000 
1.074.000 
1.012.000 


I 
2 
3 
4 
S 

6  ... 

7  ... 

8  ... 

9  ... 


SI.SOO.OOO 

25.000 

450.000 

200.000 

400,000 


711.594,000 


10.440,000 


Mr.  President,  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
Congress  appropriated  funds  for  all  of 
these  authorized  projects  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Closed  Basin.  These  funds  were 
appropriated  to  carry  on  advance  plan- 
ning and  m  some  cases  to  Initiate  con- 
struction. The  President  had  directed 
that  all  of  these  funds  be  Impounded 
with  the  exception  of  $500,000  to  be  uU- 
llzed  in  determining  the  salinity  effects 
of  the  various  project*  on  the  Colorado 
River.  In  his  budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  recommended  no 
funds  for  any  of  the  projects  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Mr.  President,  realizing  that  the  work 
of  20  years  on  behalf  of  these  projects 
was  In  jeopardy,  State  water  leaders  met 
on  several  occasions  in  an  effort  to  es- 
tablish an  approach  to  reasonable  fund- 
ing for  these  projects  while  recognizing 
that  restraint  be  Imposed  in  order  to 
achieve  some  control  over  ever-increas- 
ing Federal  expenditures. 

The  fact  that  prtortUes  were  estab- 
lished is  itself  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment. Many  of  these  projects  are  located 
on  the  western  slope  of  Colirado  while 
others  are  on  the  eastern  slope.  The 
arguments  over  Colorado  waters  between 
these  two  areas  Is  a  fascinating  and  con- 
tinuing part  In  the  development  of  Colo- 
rado 

After  adoption  of  these  priori  Ues  on 
March  21.  1973,  former  Gov  John  A 
Love  and  Pellx  L.  Sparks,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Colorado  Water  Conserva- 


tion Board,  met  with  the  Colorado  con- 
gressional delegation  on  March  27  in  an 
effort  to  present  a  united  front  on  this 
Important  subject.   After  conversaUons 
with    the    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget,  it  was  painfully  obvious  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  OMB 
had  adopted  the  thesis  that  there  is  no 
point  in  reclamation  projects  while  other 
land  is  being  taken  out  of  production. 
This  thesis  is  wholly  inaccurate  in  view 
of  our  agricultural  requirements.  Recla- 
maUon  should  be  receiving  more  atten- 
Uon  than  ever  before.  As  a  result  of  our 
meetings  on  February  22  and  March  27 
the  foUowlng  members  of  the  Colorado 
delegation— Senator   Haskell   and   my- 
self. Congressmen  Armstrong.  Brotzman 
Evans  and  Johnson— signed  a  statement 
dated  May  1,  1973.  which  was  presented 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works 
Appropriations     Subcommittees      That 
statement  supported  the  priority  sched- 
ules adopted  by  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board  and  requested  fjwidlng 
of  not  less  than  $3  1  million  be  Sdded  to 
the  PubUc  Works  Appropriations  bill 

Mr.  President,  I  appeared  and  testified 
before  both  the  House  and  Senate  sub- 
committees. My  statements  and  the 
statement  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion In  support  thereof  were  made  a  part 
of  the  Cokc«ssional  Rkcord  on  June  25 
1973.  beginning  at  page  21114  At  that 
time.  I  stressed  the  Individual  merits  of 
each  of  the  projects  and  pointed  out  the 
unusual  significance  of  the  Dolores  and 


3.100.000 


Anlmas-La  Plata  projects  insofar  as 
their  relationship  to  a  law  suit  filed  In 
US,  District  Court  for  Colorado  by  the 
Justice  Department  on  behalf  of  the  XJS 
Government  and  the  Ute  Mountain  and 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribes  of  south- 
western Colorado. 

Former  Governor  Love  and  many  other 
persons  representing  the  various  water 
projects  testified  before  these  subcom- 
mittees. The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee subsequently  reported  a  public 
works  appropriations  bill  in  June  and 
regrettably  only  Included  1310,000  for  the 
Dolores  project  and  $375,000  for  Anlmas- 
La  Plata. 

Mr  President,  on  July  9,  1973.  I  con- 
tacted each  member  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Approprlatlon.s  Subrommlttee 
and  asked  for  their  attention  to  the  re- 
quested funding  of  not  less  than  $3  1 
million  as  previously  set  forth.  On  July 
20,  1973.  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reported  the  public  works 
appropriations  bill,  which  In  addlUon  to 
idenUcal  House  amounts  for  Dolores  and 
Anlmas-La  Plata,  added  |1  million  for 
the  Narrows.  This  addition  was  accepted 
in  conference  and  the  public  works 
approprlaUons  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  16,  1973. 

After  continued  urging  on  the  part  of 
ths  Colorado  delegation  and  water 
leaders  In  my  State,  I  was  advised  that 
funds  had  been  released  for  expenditure 
during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1974 
In  the  following  amounts; 
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Narrows 1280,000 

Anlmas-La  Plata 598,000 

Dolores 460,000 

We  have  now  come  full  circle,  and  I 
have  expressed  m.v  feellng.s  on  several 
occasions  to  the  White  House  and  to 
OMB  about  thi.s  continued  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  Imimrtance  of  the  Colorado 
water  projects  and  the  Impoundment  of 
appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  complete  our  leg- 
islative activities  for  1973,  I  am  mindful 
of  the  need  for  adequate  iunding  for 
these  projects  and  the  fact  that  we  shall 
soon  be  receiving  and  reviewing  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  fi.scal  year  1975.  One 
of  mv  deep  wi.shes  at  this  holiday  sea.son 
Is  that  my  me.ssages  ."Strongly  .'lupportlng 
these  project'^  have  been  received  and 
favorabb'  considered  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  Congres.s  this  past  year  took 
action  when  acilon  wa.s  required.  I  now 
await  something  more  than  inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the   1975  budget. 


RETURNABLE  CONTAINERS  SAVE 
ENERGY 

Mr.  HATP^IELD.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
coUeagxies  know,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  we  must  enact  let:i.'^laUon  to  ban 
nonretumable  bottle.s  and  cai-Ls  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  do  tins,  the  Nonre- 
tumable Beverage  Container  Prohibition 
Act.  which  is  presently  per-.dlng  before 
the  Senate"  Commerce  Conimltt.ee 

Among  the  mast  important  reasons  for 
baimlng  nonretumables  i.'^  their  waste- 
ful energy  consumption  On  December  5, 
Sensible  Citizen.';  Against  Throwaways 
and  Crusade  for  a  Cleaner  Enuronment 
held  a  press  conference  in  Wa.'^hington 
and  provided  some  compelling  farts  in 
support  of  this  proposition  We  are  all 
searching  for  ways  to  save  energy  and  I 
believe  tills  method  Ls  one  which  can  and 
should  be  adopted  .soon,  Becau.se  I  feel 
that  this  will  be  of  particular  intere5t  to 
all  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pre.ss  release  and  information 
resource  kit  prepared  jolntlv  by  the.se 
two  groujis  be  printed  in  the  RrroRn.  a.'^ 
well  av  a  pre.ss  release  and  fact  sheet 
publlsiied  on  November  29  by  Crusade  for 
a  Cleaner  E^nvlronment 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SENSIBLE     Cm2rrNS     Against     TmrnwAWATS 

(SCAT)     AND    CHr.SADK   FOR   A   CUA.VEE   Ew:- 
RONMKNT    PS.ES.'J    Rei,EA,SE 

The  rhrowawav  si<tl  drink  ar;d  trcer  con- 
ta'.rier  lor.g  under  attack  for  It*  litter,  solid 
»-a.ste.  rtsourrp  wiuste,  and  high  C'«t  charaf- 
terlfltlrs  rame  u:,de.'-  a  ne^  attack  today — It 
ig  a  8h.«:klnK  wa.<;te  of  enenry 

Proponents  of  a  nationwide  mandat/iry  re- 
turn to  reusable  leisure  drink  containers  re- 
leased a  study  showing  that  s:Kh  legislation 
w\\:  save  m%  ,  f  enersT  saved  by  a  nation- 
wide 50  mile  an  hour  speed  limit  or  more 
•han  t.>-.e  enerxy  savings  iinder  one  plan  of 
llmlt«1  air  nights  or  ahout  a  third  of  one 
published  govemment  plan  for  lower  h6me 
heating    ilmltj!  X 

K  Mo!itg<>mer>'  Onir.ty  Maryland  c!tl»ns 
orga:.iB»t!on,  Sensible  Citizens  A^ralnst 
Thr  .wawaTB  i-SCATj  and  a  national  envl- 
tXMunental  unit.  Crtwade  for  a  C!ea:.er  Envl- 
ronnient,  presented  data  8upp«irting  enact- 
ment of  Senate  bUI  83092  sponsored  among 


others  by  Senator  Hatfield  and  Packwood  of 
Oregon  where  similar  legislation  has  been  In 
effect  for  over  a  year. 

It  would  ban  all  non-returnable  beverage 
containers.  The  Commerce  Committee  Is  ex- 
pected to  hold  hearings  In  late  January, 
itontgomery  County  has  studied  similar  leg- 
islation for  the  past  year  and  its  County 
CouncU  wUl  meet  Friday  to  start  final  action 
on  the  bill. 

The  focus  on  the  energy  aEp>ects  of  such 
legislation  Is  timely  In  that  the  data  has 
been  collected  to  portray  equivalent  energy 
waste  of  throwaway  beverage  containers  In 
comparison  to  other  energy  savings  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  Administration. 

John  Breler,  SCAT  president,  showed  an 
energy  saving  equivalent  to  131.000  btkrrels 
of  oil  per  day  with  an  aU  returnable  con- 
tainer system. 

Efr.  Robert  T\imer  of  SCAT  presented  data 
showing  that  at  the  time  of  disposal — each 
12  oz.  beer  can  has  accumulated  the  equiv- 
alent of  26%  of  Its  volume  In  wasted  gaso- 
line. It  Is  the  same  as  putting  both  the  can 
and  3,18  ozs,  of  gasoline  Into  the  family  gar- 
bage can. 

Turner  also  compared  the  national  energy 
waste  to  the  heating  of  3.6  mUUon  three 
bedroom  brick  homes  and  the  heating  of  an 
average  bath  to  the  energy  waste  of  six  av- 
erage throwaway  containers.  He  also  noted 
that  a  100-watt  light  bulb  burning  for  12 
hours  consumes  the  waste  e<julvaleni  energy 
of  a  single  b€>er  or  soft  drink  can 

Such  energy  savings  or  wast«  come  about 
because  each  reusable  container  ts  used 
again  and  again.  The  SCAT  Etudy  used  iO 
trips  of  one  reusable  bttlie  versus  the  manu- 
facture bottling,  transportation  and  dispoeal 
of  10  cans  or  crie-way  b<,)ttles  The  equiva- 
lent waste  per  throwaway  is  4195  BTTTs 

The  equivalent  waste  of  60  mlillon  throw- 
away containers  used  in  the  USA  in  1973  Is 
equal  to  the  energy  equivalent  provided  by 
5,5  mUHon  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day  .\n 
area  such  as  Montgomery  County  with' 568,- 
000  residents  and  204  mtUlon  throwaways  per 
year  could  share  the  equivalent  ^f  18,770  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  savings  per  da\ 

.Mumlnum  is  the  moet  energy  wasteful 
-container:  each  can  representing  6,9  ozs,  of 
ga.vjli:.e  waste  Over  10  billion  aluminum 
containers  we.'e   used   last   year 

The  study  shi-wed  rt-cycltng  Is  not  a  viable 
alternative  Each  16  oz  glass  bottle  that  Is 
recycled  adds  10"  to  Its  equivalent  energy 
budget. 

The  nation's  total  throwaway  container 
e<iuivalent  energy  waste  Is  equal  U:.  the  out- 
put of  10  Calvert  CllS  fdze  nuclear  power- 
plants 

The  study,  baaed  on  those  done  by  Dr. 
Bruce  Hannon  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  Midwest  Research  Institute  tinder 
contract  to  EPA.  utilizes  equivalent  energy 
units  of  British  Thermal  Unite  utilized  by 
the  mining,  manufactxirlng,  bottling,  distri- 
bution and  disposal  of  one-way  and  reusable 
beer   and   soft   drink  containers 

Although  the  total  process  uses  energy 
from  electricity,  oil,  and  gasoline  sources 
the  equivalent  BTU's  are  expressed  in  gallons 
of  gasoline  and  barrels  of  crude  oU  to  sur- 
face the  equivalent  energy  waste  In  terms 
nirrently  used  to  describe  the  nation's  en- 
ergy shortage. 

Thus  the  131.000  barrels  of  gaaoUne  per 
day  is  the  BTT  equivalent  of  throwaway  en- 
ergy waste  and  would  require  278.000  barrels 
of  crude  oil  to  make  that  muoh  gasoline 
under  existing  refinery  operations  TTie  con- 
versions to  an  all  returnable  system  wotild 
save  the  energy  equivalent  of  131.000  barrels 
of  gasoline  each  day  The  savings  would 
actually  come  In  the  use  of  leas  oU.  el^c- 
tnclty   as   well   aa   gasoline. 

SCAT  also  presented  the  results  of  two 
studies  •hat  ."showed  a  niove  tc  a:,  a,!;  re- 
turnable 65-stem  would  acttially  mean  a  job 
Increase    .    .    .    that   Is   more   net    Jobs   with 


more  people  reqtUred  In  the  bottling  and 
retail  outlets  and  lees  In  the  can  and  bottle 
manuTacttiring  companies. 

Intobmation    RxsonacK   Krr;    "Thi    E.veegt 

Crisis  amd  thi  Theowawat" 
(Prepared     by     Sensible     Citizens     Against 

Throwaways      (SCAT)       Crusade      for      a 

Cleaner    Environment) 

aASIC  FACTOBS  I — ENXKGT  WASTE  OF  THXOWAWAT 
BXVZKACK   COHTAnrxXS 

1972  Production  of  Beverage  Contalnen 
Soft  Drink  Containers:  BilUon 

Cans 16,4 

Throwaway    bottles 13.  fl 

Returnable    bottles . 17.0 


Total    47.0 

Beer  Containers: 

Cans 21.7 

Throwaway    bottles 8.3 

Retiwnable    bottles ..     8,8 


Total    36.7 

Total    83.7 

Less  Retumables 23.8 


Net    Throwaways 59.9 

AnalysU  0/  throwtttoay  beverage  oontaineri 
by  type 

BiUion 

Aluminum  Cans 10.4 

Steel  and  Bimetal  Cans 27.7 


Subtotsl  Cans.-. 
Boitles 


8«.  1 

21.8 


Total    Throwaways 


59.9 


Throwaway  beverage  containers  accounted 

for  71,5°^  cf  production  In  1972,  Throwaway 
cans  represented  45,5  >-  of  the  total,  and 
throwaway  bottles  contributed  26"^  of  the 
total. 

Facts  about  beverage  oontatner  iLtage 

The  national  avera^-e  consumption  of  scft 
drinks  is  one  drink  per  person  per  day.  There 
has  been  an  annual  growth  rate  In  recent 
years  of  1 ",  per  year  m  leisure  beverage 
consumption. 

Sources:  Beverage  Ind:istry  Annual 
Manual,  1973-73  VS.  Industrial  Outlook.  UJS. 
Department  of  Commerce,  1973, 

BASIC     r  ACTORS     n 

U£.  Population:  308  Million 
Montgomery  County    568  T^.ousar.d 
Energy*    (millions    Btu    1000    gals,    of    bev- 
erage, 12  oz. . 
Returnable  trips. 

6 - 48.  8 

10    28.8 

19    17.8 

Bimetal  can 56.7 

One  way  glass 70. 8 

Aluminum  can 98.5 

Weighed  average  throwaway  Energy  Waste 

over: 

10  Trip  Returnable" — 41&8  Equivalent 
BTC  container 

19  Trip  Returnable — 4fi33  BqulvaJent  BTD,' 
container, 

10  Trip — 8476  Mega»-att8  year, 

19  Trip — »9e2  Megawatts  year 

With  10  trips  sav.r.g  is  4,33  oz.  gasoline/ 
container 

w:th  19  trips  savings  Is  4.&4  OK.  gmaollns/ 
,~ontalner 

1 25  CNX)  BTU's  eqtilvalent  gaUoQ  of  gaso- 
line 

i  kilowatt  hour==3413  BTD 

90  bUUon  throwaways  year 

10  trip  ret'urnabie  u^  equals  131.000  BBiy 
day  crude  oil  saving 


•Phase  2  Midwe«t  Research  Institute  aOaif 

mder  EPA  C<.;. tract. 
••10  Trip  used  In  all  calculaUona. 
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18  txtp  retuTTuible  use  equmla  148.000  BBL/ 
day  crude  oU  8a ring. 
Washington  Area; 
400.000  homes  heated  w,  gas  be*t 
150.000  oil. 
25,000  electricity. 
Crude  oil  BBLf-47%  gasoline. 
17.5.  oil  we — Throteaway  beverage  container 
waite 
ENOly   XJS.  OU    Us*— 17.000.000  BBL's. 

Proj«ct»d  8aTlng^»> 
60  mph.  200-350,000  BBL,.Q^^ 
Leoa  Air  Flights.  120.000. 
— 3*  +  3'  Home.  560.000. 
— 10<^  Cbmmerclal.  400.000. 
Car  PooU.  780.000 
Auto  Tune-up  6  months.  140.000. 
Cold  Water  Detergents.  180.000. 

All  returnable  system  savings* 
Dept.    of   Interior— Office    of  Energy   Con- 
9«-?ation.  John  Olbbona — November  23    1973 
131.000  BBL"s  TJay  10  Trtp. 
140.000  BBL's/Day  19  Trip. 

tmCTS  ON  EMPIOYMENT  OF  AN  ALL  REUSABLE  BEVERAGE 

CONTAINER  srsnin— co«uiHi«i 
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Efflptoynicnt  (ttMuundt) 

Rwmbi* 
•Mt4 

'"<*'n'^  Prwert    RtusaM*        "dTdH 

T""*! 336. 800      351.  500       337.100 

S'J.*!'* iits      r«6ji       nil 

Malt  liquor w  i  c  i  »  ci  i 

*»'*«rt^«o» :::::     sie     759      "J 

Glass    container    maogfac- 

-•»""«-• 26.1  12.7  10.« 

Basic  mMait 15.3 

RaOilrocary 19.6 5i"i sofo 

T<«»' 336.  a  351. 5  337~1 

Airtraft  aarniiifs  undar  tadi 
o«  tf>t  prooosed  srsttms  tor 
an  of  tti*  indntnas  iiK 
iratvad  in  Dtvaraft  eon- 
tatncf  ^tckimnt  mi  div 
"*•«»• '"»7l $7.6«        J7.338  $7,343 

Soaret:  "Tha  8«rarace  Contains  Pro6l«ii    Analyse  and 
Ta^flor  H.  and  Malli(sn.  Paal  r  .  R«»irc»i  Tnjngle  institMta. 

BoTTtKs  kin  Enxxct  T.kct  Suxrr 

FCZUMnfAST 

A  tremendous  amount  of  energy  w«st«  Is 
associated  with  "one-way"  throwaway  beer 
and  soft  drink  beverage  eontamers.  Two  com- 
prehensive studies  have  been  performed  on 
the  reUtlve  energy  Unpact  rerultlng  from 
use  of  throwaway  c»nt«tners  compared  to 
returnable  bottles,  one  by  Dr  Bruce  Hannon 
of  the  Englneenng  Department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  nilnols  and  the  other  by  Uldwest 
Hesearch  Institute  under  contract  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  In  the  cal- 
CTiUttons  below  dau  from  the  lOU  analysis 
are  used,  although  Dr  Hannon's  figures  would 
provide  eaaentlaUy  the  same  resulu.  Here 
s^e  sclentlflc  findings  are  translated  Into 
everyday  t«rma.  This  analysis  is  not  exact  but 
is  intended  as  a  -ballpark"  estimate,  and 
where  assumptlor..s  had  to  t>e  made  they 
were  in  every  case  conaervauve  (leading  to 
lower  than  actual  apparent  energy  waste) 
so  the  energy  squander  is  actua.'ly  more 
severe  than  described  below. 

"AVZZaCX  THBOWiWAT  coifTAUna"    ;atc) 

The  Va  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
that  S3  7  billion  containers  for  beer  and  soft 
drinks  were  manufactured  m  tiie  UB  In 
1073: 

23  A  biUion  returnable  glsM  bottlsa. 


28.0  bUUon  bimetal  and  steal  (mostly  bi- 
metal) throwaway  cans. 

21.5  billion  throwaway  glass  bottles. 

10.4  billion  aluminum  throwaway  cans. 

All  containers  are  assumed  here  to  be  12 
OK.;  this  aasumpUon  will  provide  a  lower  en- 
ergy waste  esUmate  than  Is  the  real  case.  The 
throwaways  wUl  be  compared  to  returnable 
bottles  with  10  trips  per  bottle  lUe.  also 
conservative  since  national  average  is  24 


•To  gM   131;000  BBLs  of  OMotlne  would 
require  378.000  BBL  cruds. 


Container 
d«scii|>tK>n 


lO-trip  Bi-         Glan 

return-      matallic        t^row-    Alunumim 
aM«  CM  away  can 


Eneriy  consonMd 
par  usa  (Btu't). 

Enaro  whim 
compartd  to 
lO-tnp  return- 
aM«(par  con- 
tainat)  (Btu  1). 

Nuffltxr  ot  liMi 
in  1972 
(blltiortj) 

TotaJ  ancriy 
caosiwiplion 
(trillion  Btu  j).. 


2.212 


23.8 


iLi 


S.31S 


3.104 


28.0 


6.610 


4.39« 


21.  S 


1418  142.1 


1. 953 

6.741 
10.4 
93.1 


Thus  energy  consumed  by  the  SO  9  Billion 
throwaways  U  384  Trillion  BTU's  and  from 
this  comes  a  definition  of  an  "Average  Throw- 
away Container"  (ATC),  The  average  energy 
requirement  for  throwaways  is  6410  BTU/ 
Contalnsr.  and  so  the  average  waste  per  unit 
is  (8410-iai3»=4198  BTU  Container.  It  Is 
Reasonable  to  define  the  national  "Average 
Throwaway  Container"  (ATC)  as  a  unit 
which  wastM  4198  BTU  of  energy  for  every 
usage  when  compared  to  a  10  trip  returnable 
bottle. 

i  Average  Throwaway  Container  (ATC)  — 
4198  Btu 

304  Million  ATC's  (Montgomery  County 
Annual  Consumption ) —856  5  btlUon  Btu. 

59  9  Billion  ATC's  (USA  Annual  Consump- 
Uon)— 351  trUlion  Btu. 

CASOLOrS    ««ClVAI.rNT    WASTB 

Gasoline  contains  a  stored  heat  content 
of  U5.000  BTU/OaUon  =  976.6  BTU/os.  Today 
we  hear  about  barrels  of  oil;  1  barrel  =  43 
gallons.  It  takes  2  13  barrels  of  oU  to  make  1 
barrel  of  gasoline.  The  energy  contents  above 
are  computed  in  terms  of  heat  content  of 
gasoline  or  barrels  of  oil  required  to  manu- 
facture t>arrels  of  gasoline. 

13  oa  Average  Throwaway  Container 
(ATC)  =43  o«  Gasoline. 

This  amazing  result  means  that  everytlme 
someone  consumes  a  12  oz  "dlspoeable "  con- 
tainer, be  wastes  on  the  average  the  energy 
content  stored  in  4.3  cm  gasoline. 

Who  would  fill  a  tjeverage  container  36% 
full  of  gasoline  before  discarding  It? 

Wastes  for  specific  container  types  are 
compared  to  a  10  trip  retximable  l)ottle : 

13  oz  Bimetallic  Can=3J  os  Oasolln«= 
26.5%  full  can. 

13  oe  Throwaway  Glass  Bottle  =  4.5  ox  Oas- 
olln«  =  37  5%  full  bottle. 

12  oz  Aluminum  Throwaway  Can  =  8  0  am 
Gasoline  =  57  5%  full  can. 

Montgomery  County  Equivalent  Waste  = 
6.8B  Million  Oalloos  OiMoUne  Tear. 

Montgomery  County  Equivalent  Waste  = 
18.770  Gallons  Gasoline  Day  which  are  m^^, 
from  950  Barrels  Oil/Day. 

Montgomery  County  Equivalent  Waste= 
44«  Barrels  GasoUne/Day  which  are  made 
from  908  Barrels  Oil  TJay. 

USA  Equivalent  Waste  =  3.0  BlUlon  GaUons 
Gasoline/ Year. 

USA  Equivalent  Wasts  =  5.5  MUlion  Oal- 
loas  Oasollns   Day. 

USA  Iqtilvalent  Waste  =  131.000  BarreU 
Oasoltne/Day  which  are  made  from  378.000 
Barrels  Oil  Day 

By  redtidng  highway  spaed  llmiu  every- 
where In  th«  USA  from  65  MFH  to  60  MPH 
tbs  expected   national  oU  saving   is   300.000 


BattvIs  OU/Day  Slnoe  sUirtxl  e.ieryg  content 
of  oU  la  roughly  equal  to  that  of  gasoUna. 
"•  ■••  that  the  energy  content  of  131.000 
Barrels  OU  Day  is  thrown  away  In  the  form 
of  "disposable  convenience  oontalners  '.  and 
it  la  obvious  that  thin  wnexjr  has  become  criti- 
cal slnoe  66%  of  e;.erKy  saved  by  everyone 
driving  slower  U  UteraUy  thrown  away  by 
the  use  of  "dlspoeable  convenience  con- 
tainers." It  can  also  be  considered  that 
131.000  Barrels  of  GasoUne/Day  (the  stor«d 
«»rgy  equivalent  of  all  throwaways)  ar« 
manufactured  from  378.000  Barrels  OU/Day. 

HOC8«    HBATTNO    IQUTVALXlCr    WASTT 

Washington  Gas  Light  Co  reports  that  a 
three  (3)  bedroom  brick  house  has  an  annual 
heating  requirement   of   103   MUllon   BTJJ's. 

Montgomery  County  Annual  Throwaway 
Waste    856  6  BlUlon  BTU=8400  Houses. 

USA  Annual  Throwaway  Waste»361  Trll- 
Uon  BTU=2.6  MUUon  Homes 

Thus  8400  houses  In  Montgomery  County 
could  be  comfortably  heated  using  the  energy 
represented  by  throwaways  In  Montgomery 
County  alone;  thU  is  about  5%  of  the  home 
heating  requirement  (annual)  in  the  county. 
ReOect  on  this  as  you  turn  down  your 
thermostat. 

HOT  WATXa   HKATXNQ 

Suppose  you  take  a  hot  bath  Ui  a  tub 
44  feet  long.  3  feet  wide  with  water  1  foot 
deep  Tiie  heat  required  to  warm  this  67  5 
gallons  of  water  from  65°  P  to  110°  P  is 
25.245  BTUs.  which  can  be  represented  by 
the  energy  waste  of  6  Average  Throwaway 
Containers  (ATC's). 

The  heat  stored  in  60  gallons  of  water  (an 
average  home  hot  water  tank)  heated  from 
60*  P  to  150°  P  Is  50.000  BTU,  represented 
by  12  ATC's. 

nXUMINATION 

A  100  watt  light  bulb  burning  for  over  13 
hotu's  consumes  the  same  energy  represented 
by  the  energy  waste  of  a  single  13  oz  ATC 
(4198  BTU). 

■QUIVAI.XMT    El^CTUCAI.    WASTX 

Dr  PrlscUla  Laws,  Professor  of  Physics  at 
Dickinson  CoUege,  calculated  that  the  USA 
annual  throwaway  energy  (t>everage  con- 
tainers only)  could  provide  all  residential 
electrical  power  for  an  affluent  olty  of  75 
Million  people  Scaled  down  to  Montgomery 
County  annual  container  waste,  this  would 
serve  35,800  people. 

Time  Magazine  (November  26.  1873)  re- 
ported the  following  energy  consumption 
costs  for  an  average  American  home:  (Note: 
1  kw-hr=3413  BTU  =  0.813  ATC's) 


Itsm 

Annsal 

eneriy 

(kilowatt- 

taiin) 

Equivalent 
ATCt 

AnerateUS  househoM 8,000 

Electric  toothbrush 'fl.S 

ElectiK  carving  knila 8 

Garfcage  tlrjpojal 30 

Retnjeritor  (iversn  14  fti) I,  I37 

Relnaetitor  (tron-ffee  17  It^ 2.008 

Color  TV  (3  6  hi  day) 440 

Black  and  white  TV 120 

Air  conditioner 1.440 

Automatic  dottles  waslier_ 103 

Hot  xatar  heater 4,219 


•6,500 

0.4 

6.5 

24 

>2S 

1.632 

358 

96 

1,170 

84 

3.430 


*  Throwaway  containera. 

aZCTCLXNG  COMPASXS  TO  kZUSX 

RecycUng.  defined  in  the  present  oont«xt 
as  return  of  a  glass  Ixrttle  for  sorting,  crush- 
ing, melting  and  reman ufaoture  into  another 
( Identical )  bottle,  tends  to  save  glass  but  not 
energy  In  the  reuse  process  the  tx>ttle  Is 
cleaned,  not  remade,  at  a  considerable  energy 
and  financial  saving  The  following  t*ble  fee 
16  oc  bottles  Illustrates  this  concept;  the 
"J***  are  from  the  Dr.  Hauinon  study,  con- 
sidered at  o«xly  eight  return  trips. 
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Type  use 


Eeerjy 

consumed 

pet  uje  (per 

bottle)  (Btu) 


Energy  wasted 

compared  to 

rvlurn«l)la 

t>ottle  (per 

bottle)  (Btu) 


Returnable 

Throwaway 

Recycle 

2.400 
7.260 
7,825 

0 
4.860 
5.425 

Two  results  emerge  from  the  above  table; 
recycling  bottles  does  not  save  energy,  and 
everytUne  a  16  oz.  throwaway  bottle  Is  con- 
sumed 4860  BTU's  of  energy  are  wasted.  The 
energy  penalty  against  recycle  compared  to 
throwaway  arises  because  It  actually  requires 
more  energy  to  sort  out  the  glass  from  mixed 
trash  in  many  locations  than  to  mine  virgin 
glass  from  a  single  location.  In  the  manu- 
facturing process  the  overwhelming  energy 
expenditure  occurs  with  the  melting  and 
forming  process,  common  to  every  throw- 
away and  recycle  usage.  With  reused  bottles 
this  melting  Is  not  repeated  prior  to  every 
usage,  hence  the  significantly  lower  energy 
consumption. 

OTHXB    OONSEQtrENCXS    OF    UNNECKSSABT 

COhfStriCPTtOK 

Only  energy  costs  relating  to  throwaway 
bottles  and  cans  have  been  considered  above. 
Other  factors  which  wotild  enter  Into  a  total 
Impact  analysis  concurrent  with  resource 
squander  would  include  Increased  atmos- 
pheric emission,  Increased  waterborne  wastes 
Including  thermal  pollution,  more  committed 
water  volume  for  processing,  increwed  post- 
consumer  solid  waste.  Increased  Indtistrlal 
solid  waste,  dangerous  and  unsightly  Utter, 
more  strip  mines  to  provide  more  virgin  raw 
materials,  increased  encroachment  and  stress 
on  wUdllfe  habitats.  spoUation  and  ruination 
of  lands.  Increased  ananclal  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  of  course  less  avaUable  fuel  with 
which  to  energize  higher  priority  activities. 

■QUTVAI-rKT    WASTX    OF    NtJCLXAB    POWXBPLANT8 

The  USA  national  energy  waste  due  to  the 
throwaway  system  Is  251  TrUllon  BTU/year 
which  equals  8500  Mw  (Megawatts).  Each 
imlt  of  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear  Power  Plant  In 
Maryland  has  a  maximum  electricity  gen- 
erating c&paclty  of  880  Mw,  and  so  the  na- 
tional energy  waste  represented  by  throw- 
away leisure  beverage  containers  Is  equiva- 
lent to  about  ten  (10)  very  large  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Stop  SQtrAiTDCRrNo  Ekergt  on  Thsowawats 

Washington,  D.C,  November  29.  1973. — 
More  than  nine  million  people  could  be  sup- 
plied with  electricity  for  a  whole  year  by 
the  energy  wasted  during  1972  through  use 
of  throwaway  containers  rather  than  re- 
turnable bottles  for  soft  drinks  and  beer, 
according  to  the  Crusade  for  a  Cleaner  En- 
vironment. 

CCE  also  calculates  that  the  energy  wasted 
by  the  throwaway  bottles  and  cans  last  year 
was  the  equivalent  of  approximately  1.7 
bUllon  gallons  of  gasoline — enough  to  op- 
erate nearly  1,700,000  automobUes  averaging 
10  miles  per  g:allon  for  a  typical  driving 
year  of  10,000  miles. 

Finally,  based  on  the  needs  of  a  three-bed- 
room brick  home  in  the  Washington,  DC. 
area.  CCE's  figures  show  that  approximately 
two  mUlion  homes  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  re- 
gion could  be  hea'ed  wv.h  natural  gas  for 
an  sight-month  heatini;  seftson  by  the  energy 
wasted  on  throwawavs  1:.  ;972 

"Through  hlRhpr  pn^«5  paid  for  beverages 
In  throwaway  rental ners  and  Utter-removal 
costs,  the  American  c-o-.!i'imer  has  been  sub- 
sidizing the  beer  and  srif?  drink  industtles" 
concentration  in  »  -<~&:ied  'convenience' 
packaging  for  several  years  "  CCE  President 
V.  B.  Norton  said  In  r^leash'-ip  the  figures. 
•TIow  it  is  clear  that  this  subsidy  has  In- 
cluded the  sacriflce  of  precious  energy  sup- 
plies as  weU.  The  situation  will  grow  even 
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more  critical  if  major  beverage  companies 
continue  with  plans  to  package  their  prod- 
ucts In  throwaway  plastic  bottles  made  from 
scarce  petroleum." 

Norton,  who  Is  also  president  of  Royal 
Crown-Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Compsiny  of  Cor- 
pus Chrlstl,  Texas,  explained  that  whUe 
throwaway  containers  are  wasters  of  energy, 
"returnable  bottles  conserve  energy  by  func- 
tioning as  their  own  recycling  system.  Each 
returnable  travels  the  natural  closed  loop 
from  container  manufacturer  to  bottler,  to 
retailer,  to  consumer,  and  back  agalr  (or 
reuse  an  average  of  16  times. 

"With  fuel  shortages  brownouts  and  gaso- 
line rationing  rea!  posslbUltles.  American  in- 
dustry and  consumers  must  change  habfts 
of  energy  consumption  to  "waste  not,  want 
not.'  I  call  on  my  fellow  bottlers  to  set  an 
example  for  the  nation  by  returning  to  the 
returnable  system  of  dlstrlbuton  for  soft 
drinks  and  malt  beverages,"  Norton  con- 
cluded. 

The  Crusade  for  a  Cleaner  Environment  Is 
a  non-profit  educational  organization  work- 
ing to  Increase  public  awareness  of  the  role 
of  throwaway  beverage  containers  In  Amer- 
ica's Utter,  solid  waste  and  energy  problems. 

TmowAWAT  BrvntAGX  Containxiis  Wastx 
Entrgt 

TTie  packaging  of  beer  and  soft  drinks  In 
approximately  60  bUllon  throwaway  contain- 
ers rather  than  in  rettimable  bottles  wasted 
211.6  trillion  British  Thermal  Units  of  energy 
during  1972. 

That  energy  wastage  Is  the  equivalent  of: 

18  J  bUUon  kUowatt  hours  of  electricity — 
enough  to  supply  the  electrical  needs  of  9.1 
million  relatively  affluent  Americans  for  a 
whole  year: 

1.69  bUllon  gaUons  of  gasoline — enough 
to  operate  1.690.000  automobiles  averaging 
10  mUes  per  gallon  for  a  typical  driving  year 
of  10,000  mUes; 

Enough  energy  to  heat  approximately  2 
mUlion  three-bedroom  brick  homes  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  region  with  nattiral  gas  for 
an  entire  eight-month  heating  season. 

WhUe  throwaway  containers  are  tremen- 
dous energy  wasters,  returnable  bottles  con- 
serve energy  by  functioning  as  their  own 
recycling  system.  Each  returnable  bottle 
travels  the  natural  closed  loop  from  contain- 
er manufacturer  to  bottler,  to  ret&Uer.  to 
consumer  and  back  again  for  reuse  an  aver- 
age of  15  times. 

With  fuel  shortages,  brownouts  and  gaso- 
line rationing  real  ponlbUltles.  American 
industry  and  consumers  mtist  change  their 
habits  of  energy  consumption  to  "waste  not. 
want  not."  The  perfect  place  to  begin  Is  by 
returning  to  the  returnable  bottle  system 
of  distribution  for  soft  drinks  and  malt 
beverages. 

SOTTRCZS 
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ORDER  or  BUSINESS 


qONCLUSION  OF  MORNTNO 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDrs'O  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
each  be  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all  I  would  like  to  ex'i«nd  my 
thanks  to  the  dLstingviished  ma;  only 
leader  for  his  very  kind  expression.'^  of 
goodwill  and  approbation  and  for  what 
he  has  said  about  me  and  about  the 
distinguished  assistant  minority  leader. 
We  in  the  Senate  know  that  the  majority 
has  the  responsibility  and  obliKation  for 
legislation  and  it  could  involve  far  more 
stringent  application^  of  ;ts  aulhonty 
and  responsibility  than,  m  fact,  it  does 
Through  the  tolerance  of  the  majority 
leadership  we  in  the  minority  en.ioy  the 
benefit  of  bems  constantly  consulted  and 
we  gladly  extend  our  cooperation  m  re- 
turn in  order  that  the  work  of  the  legis- 
lature may  be  expedited  At  the  same 
time  we  are  well  aware  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  ha.-;  the  kind 
of  personality  which  makes  cooperation 
with  him  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  privilege 
and  we  do  appreciate  and  understand 
the  fact  that  he  extends  to  us  these 
opportunities  which  a  more  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  realities  of  the  situation 
might  not  encompass 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  leader 
would  like  to  have  some  reference  made 
to  the  fact  that  we  in  Congress  found 
a  way  to  apply  the  25th  amendment  to 
the  (fonslitution  effectively,  and  for  the 
first  time,  m  the  way  we  selected  a  new 
Vice  President,  Particularly  I  would  like 
to  praise  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  chaired  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  Mr,  Ca.vnon) 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Cook  ' .  a=  well  as 
those  members  of  the  committee  who 
worked  so  hard  and  conducted  the  most 
exhaustive  mvestigation  in  the  hislory 
of  this  country  into  the  quaiificj-iUons  of 
any  person  pror>osed  fcr  F«iersl  office 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  wlD 
the  Senator  vield  at  that  point? 

Mr    HUGH  SCOTT    I  yield, 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  concur  whole- 
hea-'tedJy  with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  I  am  delighted  «-ith  the 
work  done  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  .administration,  of  whach  both  the 
Republic&n  leader  and  the  assistant  Re- 
publican leader,  as  weU  as  the  deputy 
Democratic  leader  are  members  I  think 
that  it  was  a  fair  investigation,  and  a.s 
the  Senator  said,  the  most  thoroui^  in- 
vestigation of  any  Vice  Pre*^ident  m  the 
annals  of  the  history  of  the  Republic 

Furthermore,  I  think  we  are  ex- 
tremely fortimate  to  have  a  m.an  of  the 
caliber  of  OERALr  Ford  a5  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent I  must  say  it  does  my  heart  good 
to  see  him.  sit  m  the  Presiding  OfScer's 
chair  as  the  President  of  the  Senate  Sc 
that  L<;  another  as*et  which  I  thir.k  ,fhould 
be  mentioned  as  indicating  the  scope  of 
the  work  of  the  Senate  and  Congress 
this  year 

Mr,  HUGH  SCOTT  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished   majority    leader.    It    is    cer- 
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tainly  heart«iin«  to  see  the  Vice  Presl- 
dent  devoting  so  much  of  his  time  to  his 
primary  duty,  that  oT  presiding  over  the 
Senate  and  lending  his  aid  and  counsel 
to  us.  We  certainly  welcome  him  In  that 
capacity  With  regard  to  the  handling 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  recently  I 
am  obliged  to  express  my  appreclaUon 
lor  the  able  manner  In  which  that  bill 
was  handled  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr  Hijmpkrit  He 
Is  a  friend  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est admiration  and  I  think  he  handled 
*  very  dlfflcult  bUl.  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Ancxw •.  with  tact  and  abUlty  it  enabled 
us  to  work  out  a  matter  which  has  norm- 
ally ended  up  In  continuing  resolutions 

Sb^ti        "™^    ^  '^°  ^^^  ^  P*-^  "^* 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  It  Is  well  de- 
served. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  President,  if  he 
ahjeady  has  not  done  so.  has  indicated 
wimngness  to  sign  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  liJcewise  has  been  Stttag 
T^fK?  t?"'*^"^'^  resolution  basis,  which 
itnink  Is  ver>-  poor  parliamentary-  pro- 
cedure for  Congress  to  continue 
H.S?"  T^?^  ^^'^  So  do  I  The  Presl- 
t^^J  ?^^J^  '^*  Record,  signed  yes- 
^I^^  ^I,J^^^  appropriation  bill,  i  am 
i^Ju  '^"*  ^"^^  "  ^  s^d.  he  indicated 
he  will   sign  the  HMO  blU.   the  man- 

^!^"  "i'^?;^'*  ^^*  °*«^^^  °f  Columbia 
home  rule  bill.  also.  ^  ^^^u"- 

rJ  ^^  °°'  ''*°*  ^  '^t  ^e  occasion 
P^  without  noting  that  It  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  fact  that  I  would  agree  with 

^'rTT"'"^  i^  "^  '"^^^^^y  leldTr-,,  re^ 
port.  I  will  have  a  minority  report  before 

^ntt^M^™  £"*  certainly  we  are  not 
contentious  about  It.  We  do  have  differ- 
ing points  of  view  I  do  not  think  anyone 

S^  if  ''?!^^'^  ^'^'^P*  every  wise  and 
long-headed  Individuals,  particular  ex- 
perts, forwaw  the  extent  of  the  energy 

Oreat  Britain  where  the  situation  Is 
^ree  or  four  times  as  bad  as  it  Is  here. 
Praise  for  the  Senators  who  handled  the 
energy  leglslaUon  is  well  deserved 

I  am  glad  we  are  not  getting  into  a 
qiiarrel  with  the  President  as  to  whS 
foresaw  and  who  did  not  foresee  because 
I  think  neither  Congress  nor  the  Presi- 
dent could  possibly  have  realized  the  full 
tS^,   «^<5    ««ent   of   this   crisis.   The 

^T^  ^^^  '-"  "^**  ^^  fl°d  »  '^av  to 
end  it  add  free  ourselves  of  dependence 
on  outside  sources  of  eoersy 

Si^J^''  ^^  expenditure  of  public 
funds  because  while  Congress  has  made 
•ome  very  Important  cuts  in  recommen- 
oaaeos.  we  have  to  remember  that  every 
cent  spent  by  the  executive  branch  is  first 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  if  we  are 
confronted  with  budget  deficits  It  U  be- 
«u««  in  past  sessions,  as  well  as  the 
PTttent  session,  we  have  appropriated 
Hind*,  had  ongoing  authorlzatlflos  pin.- 
Itoe  expenditures,  and  so  on.  afl  of  whMi 
mean  Congress  and  the  President  share 
to  t^eapproprlatlng  procedure.  When 
toe  President  spends  money,  he  spends 
moo^Congress  told  him  to  spend,  and 
the  President,  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  Im- 
Poimd  oertato  funds-^^d  I  note  now 
Uiat  he  has  relewed  tiK»e  impoundmenu 
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in  certain  ar«as_in  the  long  run  Is  com- 
pelled by  Congress  to  spend  the  money 
Congress  wants  him  to  spend 

.r,^  L*^.i°  °°  "^^  ^^^  contentious 
in  making  the  point,  and  I  do  again  con- 
gratuate  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  report,  for  his  evenness 
of  temper  and  disposition,  for  his  kind- 
ness to  us  and  the  privilege  he  extends 
to  us  which  enables  us  to  return  our  co- 
operation to  him.  I  do  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader 

Mr^  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  conclude  there  are  a  few  other 
things  I  could  add.  of  course.  I  could 
refer  to  the  hearings  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  case 
Of  our  colleague.  Senator  Saxbe,  but  in 
the  Interest  of  time  I  wUl  add  some  of 
these  matters. 

I  conclude  with  the  observation  that 
whUe  the  Senate  Is  usually  referred  to 
as  an  uncontroUed  Senate,  we  should 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  Senate 
maae  up  of  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans and  we  operate  on  the  basis  of 
equality,  mutual  understanding,  and  co- 
operation. 


PRENTISS  M    BROWN 


Mr  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  wUl  recaU  with  af- 
fection and  high  regard  one  of  Michi- 
gan's most  distinguished  sons.  Prentiss 
Marsh  Brown,  who  served  In  the  Senate 
In  the  years  from  1936  to  1943.  They  will 
be  saddened,  as  I  was.  to  learn  of  his 
death  yesterday  at  his  home  In  St 
Ignace.  Michigan,  at  the  age  of  84. 

In  a  public  service  career  which 
spanned  three  score  years.  Senator 
Brown  was  an  effective  and  articulate 
spokesman  for  the  people  of  Michigan 
and  the  Nation.  He  won  naUonal  rec- 
ognition in  connecUon  with  price  control 
legislation  and.  after  leaving  the  Senate 
he  served  as  the  second  administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 

His  career  began,  as  It  ended,  in  that 
part  of  Michigan  he  loved  so  weU  A  very 
able  and  respected  practicing  lawyer  he 
served  Mackinac  County  as  Its  pro8e<iut- 
ing  attorney  from  1914  to  1926— and  as 
city  attorney  of  St.  Ignace  from  1916  to 
19.8^  F>or  many  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  law  examiners 
Before  coming  to  the  Senate,  he  served 
two  terms  In  the  X3S.  House  of  Reo- 
resentaUves. 

When  he  returned  home  after  his  tours 
of  service  In  Washington,  he  turned  his 
attenUon  to  the  long  felt  need  for  a 
bridge  to  span  the  Straits  of  Mackinac 
and  Join  together  the  two  peninsulas  of 
Michigan.  Under  his  tireless  leadership 
the  dream  of  such  a  bridge.  5  miles  long 
and  costing  $96  million,  became  a  real- 
ity. It  stands  now  as  one  of  the  engineer- 
ing masterpieces  of  the  worid— and  as 
an  enduring  monument  to  the  vision  and 
persenrerance  of  Prentiss  Brown  who 
served  as  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Macitlnac  Bridge  Authority  from  the 
thne  the  structure  was  completed  until 
his  death 

He  believed  In  poliUcal  as  weU  as  pub- 
Uc  service  and  took  a  leading  role  in  the 


DemocraUc  Party  in  Michigan.  Six  times 
he  was  chairman  of  his  party's  SUte 
wnvenUon  and  often  was  his  party's 
standard  bearer  in  elections,  some  that 
were  won  and  some  that  were  lost 

But  In  victory  and  defeat  he  always 
Had  the  respect  of  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats  throughout  the  State  As 
an  IndlcaUon  of  the  esteem  In  which  he 
was  held.  Gov.  George  Romney.  a  Repub- 
lican, proclaimed  June  18.  1964  "Pren- 
tiss Brown  Day"  in  recognlUon  of  his 
life  of  service. 

Mra.  Griffin  and  I  Join  with  a  host  of 
friends  In  Michigan  and  throughout  the 
Nation  In  expressing  our  most  sincere 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  line 
famili-  of  PrenUss  M.  Brown 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  two  newspaper  articles  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(l^m  the  Detroit  New».  I^cember  20.  1973) 

Printim    Brown    ritm    SAXtnujAT;    Kx-U5 

Senator 

nf*'Ti.'^!/°' /"''"*'  **    ^'^^-  '«"»*' 

U.8.  Senator  from  Michigan  and  guldlna 
™,'^^'^'*  construction  of  the  Mackin^ 
Str«itfl  Bridge.  wUI  be  held  at  2  pjn  .  Satur- 
day in  the  United  Methodist  Church  of  St 
Ignace.  St    Ignace 

Mr.   Brown  died  yesterday  of  a  heart  at- 
tack In  hu  St.  Ignace  home.  He  wu  84 

Mr     Brown    served    as    chairman    of    the 

^nTuA-,  ^''t""  '^"^»'™-"y  "ntu  his  death 
In  194.3  he  headed  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration   for    nine   months,   one   of    the 
toughest    administrative    war-time    Job.    In 
the  country.  •" 

Brown  proudly  bore  the  title  "country  Uw- 

from  cities  as  far  away  as  Milwaukee.  Chi- 
cago and  Cleveland  to  his  office  m  th;  tiny 

n^;';:^'^^'   ^*    ^'^*«    '^•-   birth   pliS,^ 
In  the  Mackinac  rtralU  f'»«.. 

rn^T"  "'"°'  '^-  '^'  *^«  followed  his  father's 

SmX,ri9^^"^'"    ^-^^    ''— '^^ 

Although    a   graduate   of   Albion   College 

«^^   k"^".  "*'"    """*'^    '*"   school     In 
stead   he  studied   In  his  father's  office   and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar 

t^nLJ^K?  ""•  Michigan  Democratic  party 
tapped  him  to  run  for  Congrwa  from  the 

xn  1936  Michigan  Gov.  Prank  D  Pltarer- 
ald  appointed  him  an  interim  US.  Se^or 
Out°rr  t^  '^*  ^'""^  °'  ^"  •'»'"«'  Cov^n^ 
was  elected  and  served  In  the  Senate  h« 
The'^H'^r  *^  "  °'^'  °'  '""^  a>oet'ahu"^n  on 

the  top  Democrat  In  1942  and  the  Waahlng- 
ton  Po«  de3crlb«l  him  a.  "th.  most  typi«^- 
ly  American  senator."  Jf^' 

t.n^"^"*  ^*  w^tlme  New  Deal  Admlnlstra- 
fnrVl!..  *^  '^  °'**°  •  *«"»''•  "hooter 
Mn.^  °'  Rooeevelt  and  helped  line  up 
bipartisan   support   for  his   legislation 

He  was  innuentlal  m  getting  the  Federal 
pepoBit  Insurance  legislation  passed  This 
aw  requued   federal  employes   to  pay  suie 

S^  ,'*'*•  *''''  •'•'*  «'^">y«»  to  pay 
federal  income  taxes 

He   U   aUo   credited   with   getUng   legUla- 

.^'^.^"T^  ""*'  ^"'^^  *»•"  °"'  depoiltor. 
^the  aftermath  of  the  Great  Depre^ion 
«*lch  forced  some  b*nks  to  cloee  their 
<loon  and  many  d.poaltor.  to  Iom  their  life 
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But  hU  oloee  relationship  with  the  Whlt« 
HouM  cooled  In  1B37  when  he  oppoeed  the 
prMldent'a  plan  to  "pack  the  Supreme 
Court  with  six  additional  Justices  who  pre- 
•umably  would  be  friendly"  to  Boosevslt'a 
programs. 

In  1042  Mr.  Brown  was  defeated  for  his 
Mnate  seat  and  returned  '^  private  law 
practice.  Besides  wrvlng  I'  v^a.-?  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  for  Detruii  Etli^jii  Co.,  he 
was  president  of  the  Arnold  Transit  Co.: 
chairman  of  the  Detroit  branch  Federal  Be- 
»rve  Syrtem  and  vloe-praaldent  of  the 
Paulding  Sugar  Co.  Alao.  be  was  director  of 
the  Oreat  Lakes  Sugar  Co.  and  a  member 
of  the  AdTlK>ry  Council  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Marlon:  four 
daughters.  Mrs.  Marlanna  Rudolph.  Mrs. 
Ruth  BvaahevBkl.  Mrs.  Bart>ars  Lalng  and 
Mrs.  Patricia  Wataon:  three  sons,  James. 
Prentl«  M.  Jr.  and  Paul;  33  grandchUdren 
and  five  great-grandchildren. 

fProm  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Dec.  20.  1078] 
PRkNTiss  Broww  Dim  at  84;    Bio  Mac 

Is  His  MoiriTitxNT 
Prentiss  Brown,  former  UJB.  Senator  from 
Michigan  who  wm  r  major  force  behind  con- 
struction of  the  Macktaac  Bridge,  died 
Wednesday  at  his  home  Ln  St  Igna' e  He 
wa.  84. 

Servioes  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  Saturday  at 
the  Dodaon  Funeral  Home  In  St.  Ignace 

A  native  of  that  city,  Mr.  Brown  was  grad- 
uated In  1911  from  Albion  College  and  he 
later  attended  the  University  of  nUnola. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  with  his 
father  In  1014  and  Mrved  for  12  years  as 
prooecutlng  attorney  of  Mackinac  County. 

Long  a  leading  figure  in  Michigan's  Demo- 
cratic Party,  he  was  the  first  Democrat  elected 
to  Congrea.  from  the  nth  District  that  In- 
cluded parts  of  his  native  Upper  Peninsula 
and  the  northern  tip  of  Michigan's  Lower 
Peninsula. 

He  served  in  the  House  from  1932  to  1936 
and  then  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  where 
he  served  from  1938  to  1942,  when  he  lost  the 
election  to  Homer  Ferguson. 

In  1943,  Mr.  Brown  was  named  director  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

In  May  1044,  he  was  named  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co..  retiring 
from  that  position  In  1964. 

But  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  strong  family  tie. 
In  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula,  conelderwd 
that  his  most  important  achievement  was  the 
opening  in  June  1067  of  the  Mackinac  Strait. 
Bridge  (Big  Mac) .  at  the  Strait,  of  Mackinac. 
It  link.  Michigan's  upper  and  lower  penin- 
sulas, previously  connected  by  a  fleet  of 
ferry  l)oats.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Macki- 
nac Bridge  Authority. 

The  climax  to  his  efforts  to  secure  fln&nc- 
Ing  for  the  structure  came  In  1954,  when 
Joseph  King,  president  of  Union  Securities 
Corp  ,  presented  Mr.  Brown  with  a  check  for 
•OflmlUlon 

Then  Gov  George  Romney  proclaimed 
June  18,  1964.  "Prentlas  Brown  Day"  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  life  of  service  to  his  native 
state. 

Not  only  did  Mr  Brown  secure  financing 
for  the  Mackinac  Bridge  but  he  later,  with 
former  Gov  Murray  Van  Wagoner,  fought  off 
attempts  by  the  State  Highway  Comml«lon 
to  take  over  the  bridge. 

The  bonds  that  financed  the  bridge  are  be- 
ing retired  out  of  the  revenue  from  its  tolls. 
So  successful  has  the  bridge  proved  that  Its 
toll  ha.  been  reduced 

Mr.  Brown  is  survived  by  hi.  wife,  Marlon; 
four  daughters,  Mrs.  Marlann  Rudolph.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Evaabevskl.  Mrs  Patricia  Wataon  and 
Mrs.  Bruce  Lalng;  thr««  son*.  James,  Pr«n- 
tUs  M.  Jr.  and  Paul.  33  grandchUdren  and 
five  great-grandchUdren 


Burla:  wli;  be  in  lakeside  Cemetery.  81 
Ignace  Tributes  m&y  be  made  ^o  the  United 
Methodist  Ch •.;.•-")■.    .f  .«t  Ignace 


MES8.^0ES    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  wntlng  from  Ihe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretane' 


REPORT  ON  OCCUPATION.>SlL 

skvt:ty  and  health— message 
from  the  president 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allkn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  was  just  three  years  ago  that  I  signed 
into  law  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  made  significant  progress  toward 
our  goal  of  a  safe  and  healthy  workplace 
for  every  worker  in  America. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  the  second 
President's  Report  on  Occupetlonal 
Safety  and  Health,  outlining  the  activi- 
ties which  have  taken  place  under  that 
new  Act  In  calendar  year  1972.  The 
achievements  of  that  year  indicate  that 
the  goals  of  the  Act  are  becoming  reali- 
ties. 

For  example,  many  States  have  de- 
veloped or  are  now  In  the  process  of  de- 
veloping their  own  occupational  safety 
and  health  plans  In  accordance  with  the 
Act.  As  these  plans  are  approved  and 
carried  out,  enforcement  will  begin  to 
shift  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  with  no  loss  in  effectiveness. 
Because  public  cooperation  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  program.  I  am  gratified 
by  the  support  which  has  been  extended 
to  this  program  by  the  news  media,  by 
the  professions,  and  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
cooperation  and  support  which  Industry 
and  labor  organizations  have  given  to 
these  efforts. 

The  breadth  and  complexity  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  have 
inevitably  made  It  the  focal  point  for 
controversy  and  criticism.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  such  criticism  can  be  helpful 
as  we  work  to  improve  our  programs 
and  as  we  modify  and  update  its  stand- 
ards and  regulations. 

This  year's  report  includes  preliminary 
data  from  the  first  occupational  Injury 
and  illness  survey  conducted  under  the 
new  record-keeping  procedures  required 
by  the  Act.  This  data  will  be  helpful  in 
providing  a  basis  upon  which  to  .ludge 
the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  to  reduce 
fataliUes. 

This  report  also  reflects  the  added  em- 
phasis which  has  been  placed  on  occu- 
pationsd  health  during  the  past  year  Re- 
search In  this  area  has  Increased  in  re- 
sponse to  a  growing  awareness  c!  the 
tragic  toll  taken  by  eir.pioyee  exposure 
to  toxic  substances  and  unhealthful 
physk^al  environments. 


M-Ao  Included  Is  the  first  report  of  the 
Occupational  Safely  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission,  a  wholly  Independent 
agency  created  by  the  Act  t<;  adjudicate 
citations  and  proposed  penalties  Issued 
by  Li;e  Department  oi  Labor  when 
they  are  contested  by  employers  and 
employees. 

This  detailed  account  provides  a  use- 
ful overall  view  of  the  program  and  its 
accomplishments  to  1972  It  ofTers,  too,  a 
glimpse  of  what  lies  ahead  a5  we  v»ork  to 
assure  safe  and  health.''^:  w  .rKir.j;  ccr.d.- 
tions  for  all  of  our  cotm try's  worLmg 
men  and  women. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thb  Wam  Hottse,  December  20. 1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nunn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  simdry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


EMERGENCY  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presider.t  I  a.sk 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  ttim 
immediately-  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  624,  H  R  11088 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R  11088)  to  provide  emergency 
security  assistance  authorlzaUons  for  Israel 
and  Cambodia. 

The  PRESIDLVG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana' 

There  beLng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  Mr  President.  I 
have  some  amendments  to  offer,  but  I 
assume  the  manager  of  the  bill  'Mr. 
HcTjPKREY  will  wish  to  open  with  a 
statement    I  am  prepared  to  proceed! 

Mr.  HI'MPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
have  just  a  brief  stat.ement 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota 

Mr  HUMPHREY'  Mr  President,  this 
country  has  one — and  only  one — abiding 
goal  in  the  Middle  Ea<;t  Tc  bring  about 
a  just  and  lasting  settlement  In  that 
anguished  region  of  the  world,  so  that 
.■^rabs  and  Jews  cAn  come  to  hve  to- 
gether peacefully,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
acceptance  and.  perhaps  eventually,  even 
■m  a  ."jpint  of  cooperation  and  mutual  a<^- 
.sistance  The  path  to  that  settlement 
lies  tn  negotiation — it  is  the  only  way — 
;vi.d  t^-imorro'*-,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
nistor>'  of  this  long  and  bitt«r  conSict 
the  two  sides  will  actually  sit  dow::  to  be- 
gin  t±ie   process   of   negotiation 

This  negotiation  will  not  be  easy,  for 
the  participants  will  represnu  al.  ■:  LJie 
emoUons.  the  deeply  heia  beiiels  ar.c  the 
animosities  that  have  fir«i  uhe  Middie 
East   conflict   lor   25   years     Mic.y    .^*re 
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died,  and  there  Is  bitterness  and  hatred 
on  both  sides.  Our  Secretary  of  State. 
Dr.  Kissinger,  has  had  to  work  diligently 
to  avert  the  complete  breakdown  of 
these  negotiations  even  before  they  have 
begun:  and  when  the  negotiations  be- 
gin tomorrow,  it  will  be  a  testimonial,  at 
least  In  part,  to  his  efforts. 

Even  more,  however,  the  besrinning  of 
that  negotiation  tomorrow  will  be  testi- 
mony to  the  emergence  of  what  may  be 
a  new  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
various  adversaries  themselves  to  seek 
the  path  of  concUlatlon  rather  than  of 
further  conflict. 

On  the  eve  of  this  negotiation,  it  falls 
upon  us  In  the  Senate  to  ask.  ''Vhat  can 
we  do  to  support^to  assist— to  further 
the  success  of  this  conference  of  nego- 
tiation, a  conference  from  which  we  hope 
will  ari.«e  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  Middle  East?  The  answer  to  this 
question.  Mr.  President,  lies,  I  submit, 
in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

These  negotiations,  like  all  negotia- 
tions, can  only  succeed  if  both  sides  are 
able  to  bargain  from  a  position  of  rela- 
Uve  security.  If  there  Is  an  Imbalance  in 
the  strengths  of  the  opposing  partici- 
pants, then  those  who  feel  weak  will 
ineviubly  be  forced  to  act  from  fear  and 
apprehension.  whUe  those  who  feel 
stronger  will  be  encouraged  to  escalate 
their  demands  to  a  level  that  will  only 
exacerbate  the  fears  of  those  who  feel 
weak.  Military  imbalance  in  negotiations 
Is  a  formula  for  failure  in  negotiations 
Our  goal,  then.  If  we  seek  to  foster  the 
success  of  these  negotiations,  must  be  to 
support  the  maintenance  of  a  mllltarj- 
balance.  This  bUl  before  us  now,  Mr 
President,  provides  the  means  to  achieve 
that  objective 

Both  before  and  during  the  recent  war 
the  Arab  combatants  received  substan- 
tial military  and  economic  assl.stance 
from  the  wealthier  Arab  States  and  from 
the  Soviet  Dmon.  With  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  that  assistance  continued— 
so  that  Arab  strength  is  even  now  in- 
creasing steadily.  On  the  Israeli  side,  a 
similar  process  of  military  and  economic 
restoration  is  underway.  Private  contri- 
butions from  all  over  the  world  are  flow- 
ing Into  Israel,  compensating  in  some 
measure  for  the  heavy  toll  which  the  war 
exacted  on  that  small  nation.  But  with- 
out additional  Government  assistance 
to  Israel,  ijiere  is  the  dangerous  possi- 
bility that  a  serious  imbalance  could 
soon  develop  in  the  comparative 
strengths  of  the  adversaries. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  even 
before  this  recent  war  Israel  was  already 
carrying  a  tremendous  economic  burden 
as  she  sought  to  provide  for  her  own 
defen.^e  She  was  receiving  no  grant 
miliUr>-  asslsUnce  from  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation,  and  her  tax- 
payers were  paying  the  highest  rates 
of  any  In  the  world 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  have  a  statement  which  I  have  had 
prepared  relating  to  Israels  foreign  ex- 
change debt  and  taxation  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcowj 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rtco»i).  as  follows : 


I«rm«lU  had  to  go  dMply  into  dabt  to  n- 
n»nce  defeiue  and  refugee  reMtUement.  The 
following  ubie  ihows  Urmel'e  riaing  foreign 
exchange  debt  from  1971  to  1873  The  1974 
flgtires  repreeent  the  estimated  effect  If  the 
taa  bUJion  minury  aMtstanoe  U  extended 
on  a  loan  baela  or  on  a  grant  basis. 
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madt  for  additional  intertst  o/pnncipal  on  this  account 

U  Israel  must  uArow  for  the  additional 
weapon*  she  is  acflulrlng  this  year,  her  debt 
service  would  rlae^  ae  indicated,  to  SfriO  mlJ- 
Itou  (assuming  a^Moesslonary  lnt«r»st  rate 
of  two  percent)  or^lTW  blUlon  (If  the  in- 
terest rate  Is  six  percent  This  is  an  astro- 
nomical burden  beyond  the  capacity  of  an 
already  supertaxed  and  superlndebted  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to 
that  already  severely  taxed  economy  the 
recent  war  dealt  a  heavy  blow,  and  even 
m  its  aftermath,  during  the  current  pe- 
riod of  tenuous  cease-flre.  about  23  per- 
cent of  Israel's  work  force  remains  mo- 
bilized and  normal  patterns  of  pioduc- 
tion  conunue  to  be  disrupted.  In  short 
Israel  has  been  weakened  and  conUnues" 
to  be  weakened,  at  least  as  regards  to  her 
ability  to  pay  for  the  means  of  her  own 
defense. 

That.  Mr.  President.  Is  where  this  bUl 
comes  In.  It  provides— at  the  key  mo- 
ment in  recent  Middle  East  history— that 
Israel,  as  a  main  participant  in  negoUa- 
Uons  which  hold  the  potential  to  pro- 
duce a  lasting  peace,  wiU  not  be  forced 
to  negoUate  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness. This  biU  wUl  allow  Israel  to  nego- 
tiate as  an  equal  and  to  give  and  take  at 
the  bargaining  table  on  the  basis  of  con- 
cUlaUon  and  accommodation  rather 
than  because  she  U  without  strength  or 
support. 

Of  the  $2.2  billion  provided  in  this 
bUl.  approximately  $l  bUllon  will  be 
used  to  cover  the  costs  of  mUlUry  equip- 
ment sent  to  Israel  during  the  recent 
fighting.  The  remamlng  |l.2  bUllon  will 
be  available  to  the  President  to  use  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  see  that  Israel 
remains  in  a  situation  of  military  parity 
with  her  Arab  neighbors  during  the  pe- 
riod while  these  delicate  and  probably 
prolonged  ncgotiaUons  move  ahead 

It  is  not  inevitable  that  all  of  the  mon- 
ey wUI  be  spent.  But  it  is  important  that 
It  be  available^to  insure  continued 
parity  and  also  as  a  demonstration  that 
the  United  States  does  not  hitend  to 
waver  In  support  of  a  democraUc  aUy 
whose  existence  and  strength  are  directly 
cormected  to  our  own  national  interest. 
Mr.  President,  in  \iew  of  congression- 
al action  in  recent  years  to  reassert  the 


role  of  the  legLslative  branch  In  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs — an  effort  which  I  con- 
tinue to  support  wholeheartedly— it  may 
be  Important  to  explain  Just  why  the 
Senate  F\)relgn  Relations  Committee  felt 
it  necessary  and  proper  to  approve,  sd- 
most  unanimously,  a  bill  which  gives  such 
broad  discretionary  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum 
of  money.  Let  me  sUte  it  clearly:  The 
broad  discretionary  power  which  this  bill 
allows  the  President  does  not  represent 
an  implicit  decision  by  the  committee  to 
reverse  the  recent  trend  of  stronger  con- 
gressional control  in  the  area  of  foreign 
policy.  What  it  does  represent  is  a  long- 
standing recognition  by  the  committee 
that  there  are  some  areas,  on  some  oc- 
casions, in  which  significant  Presidential 
flexibility  is  required.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  period  ahead  is  such  an 
occasion. 

Since  the  recent  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, the  committee  has  held  a  number  of 
discussions  with  Secretary  Kissinger  in 
executive  session  concerning  the  fight- 
ing and  the  coming  negotiations;  and 
from  these  discussions,  the  committee 
has  developed  a  sense  of  confidence  that 
the  administration  and  the  committee 
share  the  same  basic  goals  for  US  pol- 
icy In  the  Middle  East.  With  this  agree- 
ment on  goals  clearly  defined,  the  com- 
mittee was  prepared  to  approve  a  bill 
which  allows  the  President  the  flexibility 
necessary  if  those  goals  are  to  be  pur- 
sued effectively. 

In  sum,   Mr.  President,  this  bill  ac- 
complishes  three  Important  objectives. 
Pir't,    it    buttresses   the   war-weakened 
Israeli  economy  and  provides  that  coun- 
try with  the  continued  means  to  defend 
itself  against  an  adversary  larger  and 
potentially  stronger    Second,  it  sends  a 
clear     signal— to     Arabs     and     Israelis 
alike— that  the  United  States  will  remain 
steadfast  in  support  of  the  continued  sur- 
vival of  that  smaU  nation.  Third,  this 
bUl  provides  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
the   authority   and   the   flexlblhty   they 
need  in  order  to  maintain  a  steady  Mid- 
east military  balance  and  thus,  to  create 
conditions  conducive  to  success  In  the 
difficult   negotiations   which   lie   ahead. 
This  bill  1-  a  carte  blanche  neither  to  the 
Israelis  nor  to  the  President.  Rather  It 
is  the  granUng  of  a  tool,  .so  that  both 
the  nation  of  Israel  and  the  President 
can  move  confidently  and  effectively  to- 
ward a  goal  that  we  all  share— the  goal 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — a  peace  that  will  serve  the  in- 
terests not  only  of  the  people  and  na- 
tions in  that  region,  but  of  people  and 
nations  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  We  have  a  very  dif- 
ficult choice  to  make.  This  first  session 
of  the  Congress  is  going  to  complete  its 
work  In  the  next  day  or  two.  And  if  we 
want  this  bill  to  become  law  at  the  time 
the  negotiations  open  on  the  Mideast 
problem,  tomorrow,  then  we  will  have  to 
pass  this  bill  as  it  is.  If  we  pass  it  with- 
out amendment,  it  will  go  promptly  to 
the  President.  That  means  that  Secre- 
tary Kissinger,   as  he  meets  with  Mr. 
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Qromyko  tomorrow  as  a  cohost  to  the 
Midesist  Peace  Conference,  will  know 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  backed  him  and  has  backed  our 
Mideast  policy  In  an  effort  to  attain 
what  Is  the  goal  of  every  person  In  the 
Congress  and.  I  hope,  in  this  land — peace 
In  the  troubled  Mideast. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  ask  my  associates  and  colleagues  if  we 
could  arrive  at  a  time  limitation,  since  It 
would  expedite  our  work. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  speak  for  long.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  else  who  does.  However, 
at  this  time,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I 
will  object  to  any  time  limitation.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  take  veo'  much  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in 
testimony  before  the  Hou.se  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  November  30,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Rush  made  the  as- 
sertion that  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
which  the  committee  is  considering  to- 
day "is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  military 
options  both  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Southeast  Asia  are  no  longer  viable."  I 
find  this  statement  extremely  ironic.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  legislation,  as  all  who 
are  the  slightest  bit  familiar  with  it 
know,  is  to  provide  the  administration 
mtisslve  amounts  of  money  to  cover  Is- 
raeli and  Cambodian  military  losses. 

It  does  logically  follow  to  me,  as  It 
does  to  Deputy  Secretary  Rush,  that  by 
replacing  Israeli  military  losses,  we  will 
somehow  3ffect  a  "transition  from  sui 
era  of  confrontation  to  an  era  of  nego- 
tiation." To  the  contrary,  what  the  latest 
war  has  clearly  shown  Is  that  our  policy 
of  fueling  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race 
has  the  effect  of  facilitating,  rather  than 
preventing  the  outbreak  of  war  in  that 
area.  We  have  given  Israel  $1,122.3  mil- 
lion military  assistance  alone  since  1959. 
W^ave  sold  Israel  $993.15  million  worth 
mlUtary  equipment  alone  since  1950. 
we  have  provided  approximately 
100  million  of  "security  supporting  as- 
sistance grants"  in  1972  and  1973  to 
supplement  that  military  assistance. 
This  aid  totals  slightly  more  than  $2.2 
billion.  It  has  not  brought  peace  to  the 
Middle  East.  I  see  no  resison  to  believe 
that  doubling  that  amount  by  pouring 
another  $2.2  billion  in  military  equip- 
ment in  will  bring  about  peace.  The  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  indicate,  to 
me  at  least,  Just  how  more  weapons  will 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  History  has  shown  that  the  weap- 
ons certainly  do  not  come  In  handy  as 
guarantors   of  peEu:e,    but  as  tools  of 


ever  larger  and  more  costly  wars  And 
each  war  seriously  endangers  world  peace 
as  we  saw  during  October  of  this  year. 

If  we  are  to  devote  enormous  financial 
resources  to  the  Middle  East,  it  would  be 
much  more  appropriate  to  concentrate  on 
achieving  a  peace  through  political 
rather  than  military  means.  Such  a 
peace,  in  order  to  be  viable,  must  assure 
that  the  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people 
are  recognized,  and  that  Arab  territories 
conquered  In  the  1967  war  are  returned. 
Israel's  security  cannot  result  from  her 
continued  existence  eis  a  fortress  state. 
The  October  war  has  shown  this.  How- 
ever, If  the  prerequisites  of  withdrawal 
and  recognition  of  Palestinian  rights  are 
realized,  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
security  for  all  the  nations  of  the  area 
can  become  reality. 

At  my  request,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Ser\ice  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  prepared  a  chronology  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  which  took  effect  2  months 
ago,  and  which  Is  a  major  contributor  to 
the  energy  crisis  facing  this  Nation  and 
other  Western  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  chronology  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
share  with  the  Senate  some  of  the  infor- 
mation Included  In  the  chronology,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oil  em- 
bargo could  very  well  be  the  direct  result 
of  our  continued  supply  of  military  equip- 
ment to  Israel.  On  October  11 — 

It  was  reported  that  during  the  course  of 
the  Organization  of  Oil  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  meetings  In  Vienna,  Saudi  Arabia 
had  warned  the  United  States  that  if  arms 
were  sent  to  Israel,  the  Arab  states  would 
cut  off  qU  supplies. 

On  October  15— 

Robert  McCloskey  of  the  State  E>epartment 
said  the  resupply  of  weapons  to  Israel  had 
begun  on  October  14. 

On  October  16  the  Organization  of 
Arab  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  met 
in  Kuwait  to  discuss  the  use  of  oil  as  a 
weapon  in  the  war. 

On  the  same  day — 

It  was  reported  that  Saudi  Arabia  had 
warned  the  Unlt«d  States  that  the  Arab 
states  would  cut  oU  production  by  10  percent 
If  the  United  States  continued  to  send  arms 
to  Israel.  The  report  stated  that  the  warning 
came  before  the  October  16  announcement 
cf  U.S.  arms  shipments. 

On  October  19,  Libya  embargoed  aD 
shipments  of  oil  to  the  United  States. 
On  October  20,  Saudi  Arabia  followed 
suit.  On  October  21,  Kuwait,  Qatar.  Bah- 
rain, and  Dubai  joined  the  embargo. 

It  is  my  guess  that  when  Secretary 
Kissinger  met  with  four  Arab  foreign 
ministers  In  Washington  on  October  17, 
he  wtis  Informed  of  the  consequences  of 
continued  massive  mllitarj-  supply  of 
Israel.  It  Is  surprising  that  despite  the 
Secretary's  indication,  at  his  news  con- 
ference of  October  12,  that  the  Soviet  re- 
supply  of  the  Arab  military  was  "fairlj- 
substantial"  but  did  not  constitute  a 
threat,  he  did  not  give  more  serious  con- 


sideration to  stopping  or  reducing  mili- 
tary shipments  to  the  Middle  East  in  the 
hope  of  discouraging  further  war  there. 

The  Eidministratlon  witnesses  who  tes- 
tified earlier  in  support  of  8.  2692  have 
made  it  clear  to  me  that  the  bill  gives 
the  administration  license  to  continue  its 
bankrupt  policy  of  feeding  the  Middle 
Eastern  flames  with  tanks  and  Phantom 
jets.  They  have  completely  ignored  the 
fact  that  the  effects  of  the  bill  will  in  all 
probability  be:  The  continuation  of  the 
military  impediment  to  peace  In  the  area ; 
and  to  make  the  embargo  a  lasting  and 
debilitating  reality. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  December  3.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Sisco  referred 
to  approximately  $1.2  billion  of  the  ad- 
ministration's aid  request  which  has  not 
yet  been  expended  as  "Imponderables." 
It  is  ludicrous  that  the  Congress  should 
be  asked  to  permit  the  administration  an 
additional  $1.2  billion,  over  and  above 
the  $1  billion  cost  of  the  Israeli  resupply 
effort,  to  be  used  for  these  undisclosed 
imponderables. 

The  point  has  been  made  before,  but 
I  think  that  it  is  more  than  appropriate 
to  make  it  again  here,  that  this  Nation 
is  operating  under  a  terribly  distorted 
system  of  budgetary  priorities,  we  have 
consistently  refused  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  social  programs  which  attempt 
to  provide  for  the  basic  welfare  of  our 
own  citizens.  Congressman  Lxi  Hamil- 
ton, chairman  of  the  Near  East  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs,  re- 
marked on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  during 
the  debate  that  the  administration  wit- 
nesses who  testified  in  support  of  H-R. 
11088  could  not  Justify  the  $1.2  billion 
aid  request  for  imponderables  on  military 
grounds  alone.  He  noted  that — 

The  administration  seemed  to  be  saying 
that  a  lesser  appropriation,  say  11.7  billion. 
Instead  of  »2  2  billion,  would  Indicate  to 
Israel  a  lessening  of  our  commitment  to  rt 
or  that  such  an  appropriation  might  cause 
havoc  If  the  United  States  had  to  request 
another  special  appropriation  during  peace 
talks  which  will  hopefully  start  December  21, 
In  Geneva. 

I  cannot  accept  this  as  a  justification 
for  a  request  of  $1.2  billion  for  defense 
assistance  impxinderables.  and  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  can. 

If  we  are  to  spend  an  additional  $1.2 
billion,  why  must  we  spend  it  on  im- 
ponderables? There  are  very  beneficial 
and  tangible  purposes  which  the  money 
might  otherwise  achieve.  There  are,  for 
example,  approximately  631,000  Ameri- 
can Indians  who  are  served,  and  served 
very  Inadequately,  I  might  add,  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Because  it  Is  short 
of  funds,  the  Indian  Health  Service  Is 
presently  unable  to  attend  to  the  surgi- 
cal needs  of  over  20.000  persons  This 
flgxire  includes  more  than  13.000  children 
who  are  in  need  of  surric-al  repair  of  per- 
forated eardrums  .And  this.  I  mlg.ht  add. 
Mr.  President,  retards  their  ieaming 
ability  in  the  schools  they  go  to.  This 
human  suffering  Is  measurable,  not  im- 
ponderable. The  underfunding  of  the 
IHS  has  also  resulted  In  a  severe  short- 
age of  physicians,  overcrowded  and 
nmdown  health  care  deUvery  :actaues. 
Inadequate  emergency  care  facilities,  and 
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numerous    other    abominable    circum- 
stances. To  provide  adequate  health  caxe 
an  addlUonal  $40  million  Is  needed.  This 
$40  million  Is  a  mere  drop  In  the  bucket 
when   compared   with   the   $1.2    billion 
which  the  D  S.  Congress  will  undoubt- 
edly approve  for  expenditure  on  the  Im- 
ponderables of  the  Middle  Eastern  war. 
In  conclusion.  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  this  request  for  money  to 
fuel  the  Middle  East  arms  race.  To  ap- 
prove the  request  would  be  contrary  to 
the    interests    of    Middle    Eastern    and 
world  peace.  It  would  assure  our  country 
and  others  continued  energy  dilemmas 
Equally  Important  is  the  fact  that  the 
legislaUon  represents  another  effort  to 
waste  the  national  Income  in  the  pur- 
Bxxit  of  military  policies  which  have  been 
repeatedly  proven  to  be  bankrupt,  and 
to  do  this  at  the  expense  of  much  needed 
and  inadequately  funded  programs  which 
would    directly    benefit    the    American 
people. 

EXHTBIT    1 

Chbonouxst  or  rvx  Aub  Oh.  Embabgo, 
OcTOBD  1973 
(By  Clyde  R.  Mark.  Analyst  in  Middle  East- 
ern  Affairs.   Foreign   Affairs  Division    De- 
cember 10.  1973) 

October  6:  The  Saudi  Arabian  Minister 
of  Defence.  Prince  Sultan  Abd  aJ-Azlz  stated 
that  the  United  States  had  a&ked  Saudi 
Arabia  to  Increase  Its  production  of  crude 
ou.  but  that  Saudi  Arabia  had  refused  be- 
cause the  oU  Income  accruing  to  the  state 
was  already  sufficient  to  meet  the  countrys 
needs.  Prince  Sultan  also  said  that  Saudi 
Arabia  had  asked  the  United  States  to  cur- 
tall  Its  support  of  Israel,  but  that  the  United 
States  had  refused.  The  Prince  said  that 
Saudi  Arabia  would  not  break  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States.  (The  sUte- 
ment  was  made  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
Hghtlng  ) 

October  a:  Kgypuan  and  Syrian  troops 
attacked  IsraeU  held  po«Uons  la  the  Slnal 
and  Golan  Heights. 

October  6:  The  United  States  placed  the 
«th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  alert 

October  7  Iraq  nauonallzed  the  Kxxon 
and  MobU  interests  in  the  Basrah  Petroleum 
Company. 

October  9  The  Kuwaiti  Cabinet  requested 
that  the  Minister  of  Oil  caU  a  meeting  of 
the  OTKanizatlon  of  Arab  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries  (OAPBC)  to  dlscxjse  the  role 
of  oU  as  a  weapon  In  the  war 

October  10:  Several  member*  of  the  Ku- 
wait  National  Assembly  said  that  Kuwait 
ahould  stop  all  oil  shipments  to  the  United 
States  and  withdraw  Kuwaiti  deposits  from 
American  banks. 

October  10  A  US  Government  spokesman 
«W^the    USS^.    was   rearming   Egypt   and 

October  11:  It  was  reported  that  during 
the  coune  of  the  Organization  of  OU  Export- 
tag  Countries  (OPEC)  meetings  in  Vienna 
Saudi  ArahU  had  warned  the  United  States 
that  If  arms  were  sent  to  Israel,  the  Arab 
states  would  cut  off  oU  supplies 

October  1 1  A  U  3  Government  spokesman 
•*id  that  the  United  States  was  saipplylng 
ammuniuon  and  mlasUes  to  Israel      *^       * 

October  13  At  a  press  oonXerenoe.  Secre- 
^  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  aald  that  the 
Soviet  resupply  of  arms  to  Egypt  and  Syrta 
was  fairly  substantial"  but  did  not  consti- 
tute a  threat. 

October  13:  The  United  States  said  It 
would  send  fighter  planes  to  Israel  to  replace 
losses  Uicurred  in  the  war  ^^-^^ 

0«ohsr  13:  It  was  reported  frT«  Damascus 
^KlngPaisai  oT  Saudi  Aratou  had  sent  a 
i««»  to  President  Wlxon  in  which  he  warned 


^t  If  the  United  States  rearmed  Israel. 
Saudi  Arabia  would  have  three  choices-  (i) 
break  relaUons  with  the  United  States!  (2) 
break  economic  relaUons  and  cut  all  eco- 
nomic tie*,  or  (3)  embargo  oU  shipments  to 
the  United  States.  k       '«  w 

r,A*^i2?^  '*•  K""***  announced  that 
r^r^  would  meet  in  Kuwait  on  October  18 
t^cUscuss  the  use  of  on  as  a  weapon  In  the 

Ni^«M  '*■  .,'^'  Secretary  Oensfal  of 
NATO  »ld  an  oU  stoppage  by  the  Arab  states 
would  come  very  dose  to  a  ho«.lle  act  - 
It^'^.^H  ii:  "  "^  "P««ed  that  Spain, 
n?^^  ^**^'^  ^^  restricted  the  ex^ 
w.i^''?*  petroleum  products  because  ofthe 
Middle  East  war. 

October  15:  Robert  McCloekey  of  the  State 

S^^^'^l^''*  ""•  resuppiy  of  weapons  to 
iJuael  had  begun  on  October  14 

Ku^t^  '"'  ^*  ^^^  '"••"°«  ^«^  ^ 

October  16:  U.S.  Government  offlciala  said 

that  Israel  would  receive  25  P^  Phantoms 

ArS^^  16:  It  was  reported  that  Saudi 
Arabia  had  warned  the  United  States  that  the 
Arab  states  would  cut  oU  production  by  10 
percent  IX  the  United  States  continued  to 
aend  arms  to  Israel.  The  report  stated  that 
the  warning  came  before  the  October  15  an- 

^**i°'"'  of  US.  arms  shipments 
de^'^n'^  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Presl- 
V^l  ^    .     T^  ^"^   »  delegation  of  four 
Arab  Foreign  Ministers,  headed  by  Umar  al- 
Saqqaf  of   Saudi   Arabia,   to  hear   the   Aiab 

.^J^*  ^  ^^*  **"""•  B*«  oonlllct 

end  of  the  OAPEC  conference  in  Kuwait 
suted  that  the  Arab  oU-produclng^^ 
would  cut  their  crude  oU  producl^n^y^ 
Percent  per  month  (beginning  with  the  Sep- 
^mberproductlon  Hgure)  untu  Israel  w^- 
drew   from    the   territories   occupied    in    the 

t^JT^    restored.    The   conunualque   said 

that  OU  would  not  be  cut  to  "mendly"  sta^ 

Ootober  18:  Saudi  Arabia  announced^t 

It  would  reduce  lU  oU  production  by  10  n-r- 

the  OAPEC  communique 
^^^u^el^^oU^^r^ic^oT^'^pS^LIJ 

^teTTteT'  "^  ^  «»^'p-Vu°T!S: 

by?0^pS^^^;   ^'^  ™»  '^  «"  P'^luctlon 
De?ent'7n;i^^  M"^  "'^  °"  producuon  by  6 

end   fht;^      "**"  °'  ^**^'°   ^"^   decided   to 
^^J.   .  '«r!«'°««'  »>th  the  United  8Ut« 

October  20:  Saudi  Arabia  embargoed  oU 
shipments  to  the  United  States 

October  20:  Algerta  cut  production  by  10 
^  .^'o*"**  »toPP«>  all  oil  lihlpments  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands 

J^^l  V    5"'***  ^*  production  by  10 

me?.^'the'^Unl^^tar^°^    '^   '^^- 

October  21    Bahrlan  stopped  oU  shlpmenu 

to  the  United  SUtes.  ■^jprnents 

October  21:  Dubai  embargoed  oU  ship- 
menu  to  the  United  States 

.^'^^^'J^    ^"^*  •^^'PP**  °ll  "lilpment 
to  the  Netherlands  k"«ui. 

,^°l^^'^    '^^  "topped  ou  Shlpmenu  to 
the  Netherlands  f"""—  to 

October  25:  Oman  barred  oU  shlpmenu  to 
the  united  SUtes  and  the  Netherlands 

October  25-  The  United  SUtes  placed  Its 
armed  forces  on  alert  because  of  whst  VB 
offlclaU  described  In  various  Urms  as  a 
Soviet  threat  to  send  lU  troops  to  the  Middle 
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October  38:  Saudi  Arabia  embargoed  oU 
shipments  to   the  Netherlands. 

October  29 :  It  was  reported  that  the 
Netherlands  had  stopped  issuing  export 
Ucenses  for  refined  oil  producU  to  be  sent 
to  the  United  States.  Sweden,  and  Norway 

October  30:  Bahr  ji  embargoed  oU  shto- 
menu  to  the  Netherlands. 

October  30:  Saudi  Arabia  said  It  would  re- 
duM  production  by   15  percent  per  month 

November  5:  It  was  reported  that  Prance 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  ordered 
ou  companies  operating  in  those  countries 
to  provide  the  full  amount  of  crude  oil  for 
their  markeu  or  the  companies  would  have 
their  operaUons  curtailed.  To  comply  with 
the  order.  oU  companies  operaUng  in  Pnuice 
Italy,  and  Brltam  would  have  to  shift  the 
full  amount  of  their  shortfall  to  other  na- 
tions and  could  not  prorate  the  shortfall 
among   all   their  contractors. 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  thank  him  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President.   I 
think  the  statement  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill  is  most  eloquent,  but  I  want  to 
make  one  or  two  comments.  I  think  the 
idea  that  there  is  great  urgency  to  pass 
this  measure  before  tomorrow  is  open  to 
question.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that, 
within  the  next  few  months.  lirael  can 
get  as  many  arms  with  this  bill  as  with- 
out it.  If  a  war  should  break  out.  She  has 
already  received  a  bUlion  dollars,  and 
she  can,  under  existing  authority,  draw 
down  another  $1.5  billion,  with  an  agree- 
ment of  repajlng  us  within  120  days.  So 
there  is  no  real  urgency  from  the  point 
of  actual  arms  requirements.  I  do  not 
believe    the    Senator    from    Minnesota 
would  say  they  could  not  get  any  anna 
they  need. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree 
Mr.   FUUBRIOHT.   The   point   he   la 
making  is  psychological.  He  says  the  bill 
will  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  State  of 
Israel  at  the  conference.  That  is  a  key 
question,  of  course,  and  I  .shall  discuss  it 
a  little  later.  I  have  arrived  at  an  en- 
tirely   diCTerent    conclusion,    because    I 
think  the  great  difficulty  is  going  to  be 
to  persuade  Israel  to  give  up  any  land. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  asses-sment 
In  todays  New  York  Times,  making  It 
quite  clear  that  at  least  some  Americans 
who  support  the  poUcy  of  the  present 
Oovemment   are   against   any   kind   of 
compromise  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to 
put  Into  the  Rkcord.  Mr.  President,  since 
it  Illustrates  the  attitude  of  one  of  the 
leading    organi^aUons    supporting    the 
Israeli    Government    In    this    country 
There  are,  I  believe,  some  30  or  40.  so 
this  is  one  among  many. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows :  ' 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  20.   1973] 

No  RrniKAr  fob  Issaxl 

.    .   And   thou   shalt   speak    unto   him 

Mylng.  Thus  says  the  Lord    Have  you  killed 

and  also  want  to  Inherit?  . .  ."—Kings  I.  21 :  19 

PASTKXas    D«    PntlTDT 

On  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  holiest  day 
of  the  Jewish  year,  Egypt  and  Syria,  with 
the  connivance  of  Soviet  Russia,  unleashed 
a  treacherous  attack  on  the  people  of  Israel 
,!r^''"  repulsed  at  a  heavy  oost  in  human' 
Ufe    ThU  lime  the  UN  truce  observers  posl- 
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tlvely  Identified  Egypt  and  Syria  as  the 
a«grt»jBi.r8  Nmw  the  aggressors  brazenly 
demand  Uiat  Israel  withdraw  to  positions 
she  held  wn  Jui^e  6.  1967,  which  were  the 
annlsilce  liens  of  1949!  Their  aim  Is  to 
weaken  Israel,  softening  her  up  for  new 
onslaughu  and  eveutual  destruction. 

Israel  ahould  not  retreat.  This  Is  not  taking 
a  hard  line  against  sincere  negotiations  for 
peace.  This  is  Utclng  a  hard  line  against 
hypocrisy. 

THX    1867    AKAB    ACCaESSION 

For  years,  and  Immedlatley  prior  to  June  6, 
1967,  Israel  was  threatened  with  annlhUa- 
tion.  The  Arabs  openly  proclaimed  their  In- 
tention of  destroying  the  State  of  Israel  and 
driving  lU  Inhabitants  Into  the  sea.  Murder, 
harra&imeDt,  and  economic  weo'fare  against 
Israel   was  the  ugly  routine. 

In  May  1967  Egypt  mobUlzed  for  an  assault 
against  Israel.  On  May  19.  the  United  Na- 
tions emergency  peace-keeping  torce  In  the 
Slnal  was  summarily  dismissed  by  Egypt. 
Ou  May  22,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  was  closed  to 
Israeli  shipping  by  an  E^gyptlau  armed  block- 
ade— In  Itself  an  act  of  war. 

Israel  confronted  her  enemies  and  defeated 
them.  In  the  process,  the  Israelis  took  posses- 
sion of  land  essential  to  their  security  Includ- 
ing areas  which,  at  an  earlier  time,  had  been 
Ulegally  seized  by  Egypt  and  Jordan  and  to 
which  they  never  had  right  or  title. 

AKAB  MISTHXATMENT  Or  ISRAEU  POWS 

Unforgettable  are  the  scenes  on  TV  screens 
In  American  homes  showing  the  return  by 
Israel  of  Arab  prisoners  clad  In  slippers  and 
robes.  In  striking  contrast  are  the  photos  and 
other  documentary  proofs  of  the  Inhuman 
and  barbarous  treatment  of  IsraeU  POWs  by 
Syria  and  Egypt, 

Contemptuous  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  treatment  of  POWs,  and  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  plea  of  the  International 
Red  Cross,  Syria  pwrslsted  in  refusing  to  band 
over  even  a  list  of  the  Israeli  prisoners  In  her 
hands,  or  permit  Red  Cross  visits 

ARAB    LAND    CLAIMS    RiYALID 

Egypt  and  Jordan  have  no  rights  to  the 
areas  Israel  wrested  from  their  domination. 
These  territories  never  rightfully  belonged  to 
them. 

The  west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  Including 
Old  Jerusalem,  was  Illegally  occupied  by  the 
Jordanians  in  1948.  They  smnexed  it  without 
right  or  sanction. 

Neither  was  the  Gaza  Strip  Egypt's.  This 
strip  was  part  of  Palestine  and  Included  in 
the  Mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations  f<M- 
the  Jewish  National  Homeland.  It,  too,  was 
occupied  and  held  by  Egypt  under  the  armi- 
stice arrangement  of  1949.  It  was  never  Incor- 
porated Into  the  Egyptian  state.  It  was  ad- 
ministered by  Egypt  as  a  separate  territory. 

The  Slnal  Is  not  Africa  and  Is  not  Egyptian 
territory.  It  Is  an  unpopulated  no-man's  land. 
Some  60,000  bedotiln  nomads  roaming  the 
Slnal  were  never  granted  Egyptian  citizen- 
ship, or  allowed  to  enter  Egypt  proper  with- 
out special  permit.  The  Egyptian  claim  can 
at  best  apply  to  only  part  of  the  Slnal,  name- 
ly, the  Rafa-Port  Sues  line,  the  "recognized 
ftxintler  between  Egyptian  and  Ottoman  Tur- 
Itey,  prior  to  1906.-  (CX.  Sulzberger.  NY. 
Timet  March  14, 1971 ) . 

As  for  the  Golan  Heights,  this  was  for  dec- 
ades the  launching  pad  from  which  the 
Syrians  rained  death  and  destruction  on 
Israeli  men.  women  and  children  In  the  valley 
below.  The  Syrians  now  demand  return  of 
this  area  which  is  a  plea  for  a  new  license 
to  resume  their  murderous  assaulU. 

THX  rrtALIENABLK  RICHTS  OF  THX  JXWI8H  PKOPLI 

AfUr  World  War  I,  the  community  of  na- 
tions invited  and  encouraged  Jews  to  estab- 
lish the  Jewish  Natlnnal  Home  In  Palestine. 
Following  World  War  11  the  United  Nations 
■anr-Uoned  the  eetaMlahment  of  a  Jewish 
State    In    Paiastl.-ie     Tr;e    United   States   has 


played  a  major  role  In  the  recognition  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the 
Land  of  their  Fathers,  the  Land  of  the  Bible. 

Throughout  all  of  history  there  has  never 
been  an  Independent  Arab  state  In  Palestine. 

A  Christian  view  sums  up  today's  situation 
as  follows : 

"Christian  seriousness  requires  that  Chris- 
tians and  the  Churches  support  the  right  of 
Israel  to  live  in  the  Land  as  a  Jewish  sUte. 
Christian  seriousness  requires  the  Churches 
and  their  members  to  urge  the  United  States 
government  and  people  to  stand  with  the 
Jews  In  defense  of  the  Land."  (Engage/ 
Social  Action,  a  Methodist -United  Church 
publication,  Dec.  1973) . 

THE    ARAB    AIMS 

The  Arab  aim — as  before — Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  SUte  of  Israel. 

Editor  Mohammed  Hassaneln  Heykal, 
spokesman  for  Egyptian  President  Sadat, 
wrote  In  Cairo's  Al  Ahram  on  October  19 
1973: 

"The  matter  does  not  relate  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Arab  territories  which  were  oc- 
cupied since  June  5,  1967,  but  strikes  further 
and  deeper  against  the  future  of  Israel." 

The  clamor  calling  for  Israeli  withdrawal 
and  retreat,  noisUy  orchestrated  for  world 
approval  by  Arab-Soviet  propaganda,  is  a 
fraud  and  should  be  recognized  as  such. 

THE    RUSSIAN    AIMS 

The  aim  of  the  Soviets — which  has  not 
changed  since  Czarlst  days— Is  to  become  the 
dominant  power  in  the  Middle  East.  Arab 
hostility  toward  Israel  was  a  useful  wedge 
with  which  to  gain  entry.  A  truncated  and 
Impotent  Israel  would  serve  the  Kremlin's 
purposes  admirably.  The  Russians  would 
then  have  a  free  hand  to  consolidate  their 
positions  and  move  forward  to  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  sur- 
rounding lands.  This  would  pave  the  way  for 
mastery  over  the  oU  of  Arabia,  Iran, 'and 
Africa,  and  dominion  over  the  natural  re- 
sources and  markets  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Asian  and  African  continents. 

AMXRICA'B    VTTAL    INTTRESTS    THREATENED 

The  B:remlln  strategy  pcses  an  intolerable 
threat — poUtlcally,  economlcailv.  ar.d  mili- 
tarily—to  the  United  State.s  n:  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  I:  would  place 
the  VS.  and  her  allies  in  the  untenable  posi- 
tion of  having  to  choose  between  submission 
to  the  will  of  Moscow  or  waging  war  to  pre- 
serve their  freedom  and  viability. 

Perceiving  this  danger,  the  United  States 
provided  Israel  with  the  aid  neresRarr  txj  repel 
the  Arabs  and  thwart  the  Soviet  design 

ARAB     on.     BLACK  MAC 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  is  hypocritical  It 
conceals  a  venal  profiteering  motive  behind 
a  facade  of  hlgh-soxmdlng  phrases  The  oil 
embargo.  Intended  to  coerce  sovere:gn  na- 
tions not  Involved  in  the  Middle  East  fight- 
ing. Is  dangerotis  to  the  peace  ar.d  securltT 
of  the  entire  world.  No  state  -■r  group  of 
states,  using  such  means.  ha«  the  rti^ht  to 
plunge  the  world  Into  economic  chaos  with 
attendant  suffering  of  millions  of  people. 

StTRRKITDER    IS     NOT     PEACE 

America  and  L-^rael  want  [seace.  but  sur- 
render to  the  Arab-Soviet  blackmail  to  force 
Israel  to  retreat  from  her  rightful  position 
wUl  not  bring  peace  to  the  MJddJe  Ea.«t  and 
the  world. 

Aggres-sors  cannot  be  appeased  Surrender 
only  wheus  their  appetites  for  more  aggres- 
sion and  submission. 

The  UJ3.  m  Its  national  Interest  and  m 
the  Interests  of  freedom,  Justice  and  world 
peace  must  reject  aU  attempts  to  force  Israel 
to  retreat 

We  call  upon  our  President,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  Congress,  a.".d  the  American 
people  to  stand  firm  in  Insisting  that  Israel  » 
strength  and  Independence  shall  not  be  oom- 


promlsed  Anything  lea^MMd  he  a  mockery 
of  Justice  and  a  betrayal '^  Amen oas  lead- 
ership as  champion  and  g-uardian  of  world 
freedom. — ^Herman  L.  Weisman.  President 
Zionist  Organisation  of  America. 
Zionist    Oboanization    or   Amxrica, 

New  York.  N.T. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tills  statement  Is 
signed.  "The  Zionist  Organization  la 
America,"  145  East  32d  Street,  New  York, 
and  the  headline  is,  "No  Retreat  for 
Israel." 

The  body  of  the  argument  put  forth 
Is,  I  think,  subject  to  no  other  conclusion 
but  that  they  are  advising  the  represent- 
atives of  Israel  not  to  give  1  inch,  to  do 
nothing  in  the  way  of  retreating  from 
the  occupied  territory,  which  is  the  mam 
issue  to  be  discussed  at  the  conference. 

This  fortifies  my  feeling  that  it  is  a 
psychological  matter,  that  by  passing  this 
bill  today  we  simply  make  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Government  of  Isra«?l  more 
intransigent  than  they  might  otherwise 
be.  This  was  the  main  point,  I  think  the 
Senator  will  admit,  that  I  made  in  the 
committee. 

I  agree  that  this  is  a  question  of  Judg- 
ment, that  anj'one  can  disagree  with 
without  his  motives  In  any  way  being 
questioned.  It  is  a  question  of  judgment. 

I  think  there  Is  undue  haste  being  at- 
tached to  our  consideration  of  a  bill  In- 
volving not  onlj'  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  $2.2  billion,  but  also  some  policy 
decisions  with  important  impUcatlons  for 
American  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  Are 
we  or  are  we  not  prepared  to  live  up  to 
what  we  profess  to  have :  an  evenhanded 
policy  designed  to  bring  about  peace  In 
that  area  under  the  guidelines  set  down 
In  resolution  242? 

I  think  that  passage  with  so  Utile  con- 
sideration by  Members  of  the  Senate, 
under  considerable  pressure  to  get  the 
matter  over  with,  wUl  agam  confirm  to 
all  of  the  ATa.h  participants  In  the  con- 
ference, and  some  who  do  not  partici- 
pate but  are  Interested,  their  concern 
that  the  United  States  L=  not  committed 
to  the  policy  we  profess  to  be  committed 
to. 

They  ■will  conclude,  if  they  have  not 
ah-eady,  that  we  have  no  intention  of  re- 
treating from  all-out,  unlimited  support 
of  the  military-  supremacy  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  and  that  we  are  not  about  to.  u.se 
any  Influence  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

I  know  that  Secretary-  Kissinger  hopes 
to  foster  a  .settlement,  and  I  have  done 
ever>-thtng  I  know  of  tc  support  hLm  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  .my  opposition  to  this 
biU  is  deslsmed  primarily  to  support  and 
to  strengthen  the  Secretarys  hand  to 
bring  about  an  attitude  of  compromise 
on  the  part  of  the  Israeli  delegates  to 
the  conference 

It  L<;  useful,  I  believe,  to  have  at  ie&st 
one  voice,  or  two.  or  three  voices  in  the 
Senate  that  the  Arabs  can  feel  appre- 
i  iate  their  attitude,  appreciate  that  they 
have  legitimate  interests  In  this  area, 
too  Otherw-ise,  I  can  imagine  that  they 
'.vouid  give  up  complete  hope  Maybe 
they  will  anyway,  because  we  are  so  few. 
s^3  I  think  it  plays  some  useful  purpose 
for  some  few  of  us  to  raise  questions 
about  this  tragic  conflict,  m  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
is  at  least  heard — someone  who  appre- 
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dates  their  point  of  view  regardless  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  vote  which 
eventually  ensues. 

Some  of  the  arguments  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  made  were  so  similar  to 
the  argxmients  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Very  unfor- 
tunately for  me.  I  was  the  one  who  made 
those  arguments,  so  they  are  impressed 
upon  me. 

I  made  them,  because  the  President 
at  that  time,  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
urged  on  me  the  necessity  of  quick  pas- 
sage of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resoluUon,  in 
order  to  show  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
our  unity  behind  the  President,  and  that 
the  strength  of  this  country  had  not  been 
weakened  by  dissenting  views  held  in 
Ccmgress. 

I  remember  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Nslson)  offered  a  sen- 
sible amendment,  that  I  was  in  accord 
with,  which  expressed  what  he  believed 
the  policy  of  the  President  was.  I  said 
that,  unfortunately,  the  President  Is  so 
concerned  about  rapid  passage  of  the 
resolution  that  no  amendment,  no  mat- 
ter how  useful,  should  be  put  on  the 
resolution  because  that  »x>uld  occasion 
a  conference  and  a  delay  of  maybe  a  day 
or  two.  I  repeated  the  President's  view 
that  it  was  very  Important  that  we  Im- 
press on  the  Vietnamese  the  dangers  of 
their  actions  and  that  if  we  showed  unity 
and  supported  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent, they  would  be  deterred  and  seek  a 
peace  conference 

It  seems  today  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  making  the  same  argument. 
I  recognize  the  argimient  because  it  is 
the  one  I  was  led  to  make,  erroneously. 
In  1964.  I  was  much  less  experienced 
in  these  matters  at  that  time — that  was 
nearly  10  years  ago.  I  never  thought  that 
I  would  be  deceived  by  any  administra- 
tion spokesman  on  anything  of  that  con- 
sequence 

It  may  be  that  the  President  himself, 
in  his  own  mind,  believed  that  the  Ton- 
kin resolution  would  be  effective  in 
bringmg  a  qiiick  settlement.  But  what 
bothers  me  is,  later  on.  he  completely 
reversed  that  point  of  view  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  sending  over  500,000  Amer- 
ican boys  Into  the  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
a  tragic  undertaking  which  has  so  weak- 
ened this  country.  Nothing  we  have  ever 
done  has  weakened  us  so  much,  vls-a-vls 
the  Communist  coimtnes — or  strength- 
ened them,  to  put  It  the  other  way  rela- 
tlve  to  us. 

Now  we  are  again  presented  with  the 
same  argxmients.  This  is  an  extremely 
important  Issue.  It  could  result  in  an- 
other intervention  by  this  country.  We 
say  we  are  not  going  to  Intervene.  Just 
as  the  President  In  1964  said  he  would 
not.  But  the  passage  of  this  bill,  under 
these  circumstances,  creates  a  condition 
which  make  It  difficult  for  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  to  get  a  settlement  in  Geneva. 
It  strengthens  the  determination  of  the 
Israeli  representatives  not  to  com- 
promise at  all  dt  withdraw  from  any 
positions.  And  It  dismays  the  other  side, 
the  Arabs,  who  will  conclude  there  is  no 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  ever 
do  anything  to  persuade  the  Israelis 
to  make  a  settlement.  So  it  all  may  break 
down  axul  go  back  to  a  trial  at  arms. 


Assess  the  relative  potential  strength 
of  these  two  areas.  Here  is  3  million  cit- 
izens in  Israel  against  100  million  or  110 
million  Arabs,  with  growing  wealth,  with 
growing  training  and  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  modem  weapons.  Even  though 
Israel  at  present  has  military  superiority, 
as  she  has  had  during  her  whole  exist- 
ence, she  cannot  possibly  stand  up 
against  the  Arab  nations,  :f  they  are  let 
alone — that  Is,  if  we  and  the  other  major 
countries  of  the  world  do  not  Intervene. 
So  If  we  are  Interested  L.  tl.e  preserva- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel,  under  Its  bor- 
ders of  1967,  I  cannot  see  how  one  can 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  bill 
promotes  that  objective.  That  is  why  I 
am  so  strongly  against  It.  One  may  say, 
uid  rightly  so.  ''Who  are  you  to  have  a 
judgment  different  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  or  from  the 
President?" 

WeU,  here  I  am  strengthened  by  a 
recognition  that.  In  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam—after the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion— and  in  a  few  other  Instances,  my 
judgment  has  not  always  proved  to  be 
erroneous.  There  Is  enough  of  a  chance 
that  a  Member  of  the  Senate  might  have 
as  good  or  better  judgment  as  a  Presi- 
dent that  I  And  It  to  be  my  duty  as  a 
Member  of  this  bodj-  to  give  voice  to 
my  view,  even  if  it  is  the  only  one  Uke 
It  In  the  Senate.  So  It  is  my  duty  to  say 
It.  It  Is  not  a  matter  that  Involves  any 
great  or  unusual  conceit  on  my  part,  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  recent 
years.  I  know  that  administrations  are 
not  always  Infallible,  and  It  could  be  that 
my  views  are  correct,  as  I  presently  be- 
lieve them  to  be. 

So  It  Is  with  that  in  mind  that  I  simply 
ask  questions  of  the  Senate.  Eventually, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  people  of  this 
country— If  by  any  chance  what  we  say 
here  ever  gets  to  the  press— will  have 
something  to  think  about,  and  come  to 
see  that  there  Is  some  alternative  to 
this  policy  of  unqualified  support  for 
Israel— which  I  consider  can  be  a  dan- 
gerous one. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  urgency 
whatever  in  passing  this  bill.  Where  there 
Is  urgency  Is  in  achieving  a  settlement.  If 
we  do  not  get  a  settlement.  I  antici- 
pate that  there  will  be  another  war  In 
a  year  o-  two. 

What  I  am  doing  Is  trying  to  direct 
every  possible  argument  and  Influence  I 
can  to  getting  a  settlement  at  Geneva. 
That  Is  the  whole  objective  of  my  amend- 
ments and  my  arguments — to  do  some- 
thing to  bring  about  an  attitude  of  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  the  parties  there. 
I  believe  the  Arabs  wish  to  abide  by 
their  declared  Intention  to  lift  their  em- 
bargo, to  have  normal  relations  in  every 
way.  to  be  friends  with  this  country,  if  we 
do  implement  242.  They  have  made  it 
very  plain.  Even  this  morning's  paper 
had  some  articles  Indicating  that,  they 
would  be  willing,  at  least  over  a  short 
period,  to  Increase  their  production  up  to 
20  million  barrels  a  day  to  accommodate 
us.  during  a  transitional  period,  while  we 
develop  our  own  resources  from  coal  and 
the  other  things. 

They  have  gone  that  far.  which  is  a 
very  recent  development.  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  not  do  this. 


because  they  are  quite  conscious  of  their 
Interdependence  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  want  to  use  their  wealth  to 
develop  their  own  countries,  to  diversify 
their  own  Industry. 

The  minister  from  Algeria,  who  was 
here  at  luncheon  a  Jlttle  more  than  a 
week  ago.  made  It  very  clear  what  their 
objective  Is.  All  they  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
imitate  the  Industrialized  Western  coun- 
tries by  using  their  wealth  to  dlversliy. 
It  Is  a  reasonable  objective.  Why  any- 
body would  question  It.  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  It  Is  a  reasonable  objective,  but  It 
hinges  on  the  success  of  this  conference. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  yielding  and  share  many  of 
the  concerns  about  this  bUl  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  expressed. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
the  bill.  $2.2  bUllon.  We  say  that  we  are 
here  to  represent  the  best  interests  of  this 
country,  and  that  should  be  foremost  )n 
our  minds  at  all  times.  We  undoubtedlj' 
will  exceed  the  President's  $268  billion 
budget,  and  we  should  look  closely  at  any 
Item  that  costs  $2.2  billion.  Some  of  the 
amount  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment of  arms  of  Israel,  but  some  are 
the  Imponderables,  the  word  that  was 
used  earlier  today. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  lajing  the 
foundation  for  another  Vietnam.  We 
know  that  Vietnam  just  grew  upon  us. 
There  was  no  intention  by  Congress  for 
us  to  go  Into  a  war  that  would  involve 
500.000  or  more  of  our  young  men. 

When  we  start  sending  arms  to  any 
nation  and  have  our  own  men  delivering 
those  arms,  flying  the  aircraft  that  are 
taking  the  arms;  when  we  do  not  have  a 
place  to  land  our  aircraft;  when  our  so- 
called  allies,  the  people  In  the  NATO 
pact,  win  not  let  us  land,  In  some  In- 
stances will  not  even  let  us  fly  over  their 
land;  when  we  have  to  go  to  the  Azores 
and  then  by  nonstop  to  Israel,  we  are 
sort  of  going  It  alone,  without  any  major 
nation  with  us. 

I  would  like  us  to  be  one  of  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world  that  would 
work  with  other  peace-loving  nations, 
so  that  we  can  maintain  peawre  through- 
out the  world.  But  when  we  are  going  It 
alone,  when  our  allies  think  we  are  taking 
the  wrong  course.  I  feel  we  had  better 
take  time  to  consider  carefully  a  matter 
such  as  this. 

Apparently,  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  made  up  Its  mind.  We  have  had 
resolutions  that  have  been  cosponsored 
by  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  this 
body,  and  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  feel 
that  this  bUl  Is  not  going  to  pass. 

I  have  read  some  of  the  amendments 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  plans  to 
propose.  I  am  going,  to  support  at  least 
one  and  possibly  all  of  the  amendments. 
But  I  hoF>e  we  do  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  measure  I  feel  that  It  is  Important 
enough  that  the  people  of  the  country 
ought  to  see  who  Is  voting  for  and  who  Is 
voting  against  it.  I  am  not  sure  that 
enough  Members  are  on  the  floor  now, 
but  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dls- 
tlngiiished  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee intends  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  at 
least  on  flnal  passage.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
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rect.  On  a  bill  of  this  magnitude,  It  would 
be  Irresponsible  not  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  intend  to  ask  for  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  want  to  see 
that  there  Is  a  roUcall  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage. I  think  that  on  a  bill  with  this 
amount  of  money  and  of  this  signifi- 
cance, we  simply  must  have  It 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  U  we  can  get 
enough  Members  on  the  floor,  I  will  ask 
for  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for    the   yeas    and   nays   on    the    three 
amendments  I  Intend  to  offer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
t)e  In  order? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  to  save  the  trouble.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  may  authorize  the 
yeas  and  naj's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  in  order  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  sOl  three  amendments,  with 
one  show  of  hands. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  acts  on  legislation  I  introduced 
authorizing  up  to  $2.2  billion  in  grants 
and  credits  for  the  resupply  of  Israel. 
The  bill  before  us  Is  Identical  to  legisla- 
tion that  alreadi'  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Appropriations  leg- 
islation passed  the  Senate  a  few  days 
ago. 

The  Intent  of  this  measure  is  weU 
known.  It  was  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  resupply  Israel  and  maintain 
the  military  balance  in  the  Middle  East. 
Maintenance  of  that  balance  is  essen- 
tial if  anything  Is  to  come  of  the  peace 
conference  soon  to  open  In  Geneva.  This 
aid  to  Israel  will  serve  to  put  the  Arab 
States  on  notice  once  again/ that  the 
United  States  will  continue  In  the  quest 
for  a  lasting  peace  settlement.  Further, 
It  win  make  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union 
we  do  not  Intend  to  change  our  basic 
policy. 

With  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
before  us,  Israel  will  be  able  to  enter  into 
serious  negotiations,  knowing  it  does  not 
stand  alone. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  I  have 
been  closely  involved  In  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  administration's  request  of 
$2.2  billion  in  emergency  assistance  to 
Israel.  After  careful  review  of  the  testi- 
mony of  State  and  Defense  Department 
witnesses  and  the  classified  Information 
pertinent  to  this  matter,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  administration  has  given 
Congress  no  sufficient  explanation  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  granting  an  ad- 
ditional $1.2  billion  over  and  above  the 
$1  billion  of  military  supplies  that  have 
already  been  sent  to  Israel  since  the  out- 
break of  the  recent  hostUlties.  The  ad- 
ministration has  stated  that  the  initial 
$1  billion  has  fulfilled  the  major  task 
of  replacing  the  equipment  and  materiel 
lost  in  the  war. 


It  is  understandable  that  provt'Jion  ix' 
made  for  Israel  to  be  assisted  al  this  time 
In  the  amount  of  $1  billion,  but  what 
would  be  sent  to  Israel  by  an  additioi.ai 
$1.2  billion  has  not  even  been  ideniifled 
by  the  administration.  They  have  .-lated 
that  such  amounts  would  be  ixsed  lo  re- 
store "military  balance"  to  the  axea  and 
have  added.  "It  Is,  however,  extremely 
difficult  to  state  precisely  the  types  and 
quantities  of  equipment  that  will  be 
needed  for  this  purpose."  The  adminls- 
trations  reply  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman  further  stated : 

We  do  not  want  to  stimulate  additional 
procurement  by  the  Arab  combatants  and 
thereby  initiate  a  new  escalation  In  the  level 
of  armaments  In  the  area. 

The  administration  has  made  It  clear 
that  it  does  not  know  how  much  of  this 
total  request  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  loans,  and  how  much  on  the  basis  of 
grants.  Further,  they  have  said  that  if 
the  total  amoimt  is  not  needed,  it  will  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

In  s\im,  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  $1.2  billion 
of  this  $2.2  billion  for  equipment  and 
materiel  that  cannot  be  even  Identified 
at  this  time,  and  that  may  not  all  be 
needed. 

When  asked  why  Congress  should  now 
give  such  a  blank  check  for  up  to  $1.2 
billion  worth  of  additional  mihtary 
equipment  to  Israel,  over  and  above  the 
replacing  of  that  which  was  lost  in  the 
war,  the  administration  has  given  two 
generaJized  responses.  First,  they  have 
stated: 

If  the  Congress  were  to  act  only  on  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  equipment  already 
supplied  to  Israel,  it  could  l)e  Interpreted  as 
an  Indication  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  not  prepared  to  provide  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  enable   Israel   to  defend   Itaelf. 

Second,  they  have  stated: 

Peace  negotiations  will  not  be  promoted  U 
in  the  middle  of  them,  we  have  to  return  to 
the  Congress  with  an  additional  request  for 
military  assistance  funds  for  Israel  with  the 
attendant  weeks  or  months  of  uncertainty 
(untU  the  bill  Is  passed)  as  to  whether  the 
USO  will  provide  the  wherewithal  for  Israel's 
defensive  needs 

In  response  to  the  first  point,  the  his- 
toric and  resolute  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  Israel  with  the 
means  of  her  defense  has  been  firmly 
demonstrated  to  the  world  time  and  time 
again.  Most  recently,  during  the  past 
war,  our  country  not  only  demonstrated 
that  commitment  by  the  intensive  airlift 
and  sealift  which  resupplied  Israel  with 
all  the  equipment  that  was  needed  for 
her  defense,  but  our  nation  was  also 
brought  to  the  brink  of  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation to  prevent  the  entry  of  Soviet 
troc^>s  Into  the  region.  We  do  not  need 
to  give  the  administration  authority  to 
supply  an  additional  $1.2  billion  of  mili- 
tarj-  equipment  that  is  not  even  identi- 
fied and  specifically  justified  in  order  to 
prove  the  credibility  of  this  naUon's  com- 
mitment to  Israel. 

Regarding  the  second  point.  Congress 
has  always  demonstrated  that  It  will  act 
and  act  swiftly  to  provide  the  where- 
withal for  Israel's  defensive  needs.  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  Congress  would  ever 
deny  any  specific  request  for  equipment 


above  that  which  has  already  been  given 
to  Israel  that  Is  shown  to  be  essential  for 
her  security.  This  would  be  so  particu- 
larb'  durmg  a  time  of  negotiations. 

Thus,  I  find  the  administration's  justi- 
fication of  the  $1.2  billion  beyond  that 
which  we  have  already  suppUed  to  be 
wholly  unpersuasive. 

In  the  past,  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  argued  that  Congress  should  be  a 
full  participant  in  matters  relaUng  to 
our  mihtary  assistance  and  foreign  com- 
mitments, and  I  have  joined  in  making 
these  points.  We  have  said  that  Congress 
must  not  give  to  the  executive  branch 
blank  checks  and  broad  discretions  of  un- 
limited authority  in  such  matters.  We 
have  argued  that  Congress  must  t^e  more 
relevanUy  involved  m  this  decisionmak- 
ing process,  as  was  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  beheve  that  there  should  be 
no  exception  to  those  principles,  and  that 
they  should  be  applied  in  this  instance 
as  well. 

If,  in  fact,  the  administration  decides 
that  additional  equipment,  above  what 
has  been  lost  in  the  past  war  and  re- 
placed, is  needed  for  a  military  bal- 
ance, then  that  can  be  supplied  in  the 
same  fashion  as  our  aid  up  to  this  point 
has  been  given— under  the  Foreign  Mih- 
tary Sales  Act.  In  such  a  case.  Congress 
would  have  a  full  120  days  to  consider 
such  action,  and  to  provide  additional 
loans  or  grants  as  it  sees  fit.  Certainly 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  proceed,  and 
the  minimum  that  is  necessary  if  Con- 
gress is  to  be  an  equal  and  responsible 
participant  in  this  process. 

I  have  heard  it  frequently  contended 
that  if  Congress  does  not  give  to  the 
Executive  carte  blanche  for  all  that  It 
wants,  then  its  ability  to  reach  a  desired 
negotiated  solution  on  a  given  matter 
may  somehow  be  jeopardized.  Previously 
I  have  rejected  such  rationale  when  con- 
sidering congressional  acUon  on  such 
matters  as  the  ABM,  our  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, and  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  do  not  accept  that  rationale  in 
this  instance  either.  F-jriher,  in  this  case 
it  is  not  being  suggested  that  funds  for 
an  ongoing  commitment  or  program  be 
denied,  but  that  additional  funds  vet  to 
be  required,  justified,  or  specified  not  be 
prematurely  given. 

The  administration  has  stated: 

We  recognize  that  what  we  are  asklne  la 
highly  unuisual. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree,  and  believe 
that  Congress  should  not  abdicate  its  own 
responsibilities  as  It  exercises  the  power 
of  the  purse.  In  effect,  the  Executive 
is  asking  the  Congress  to  renege  from 
exercising  any  meaningful  role  at  all  in 
the  prc\lsion  of  an  additional  $1.2  biUion 
of  militar>-  aid  to  Israel,  beyond  what 
has  been  supplied  to  replenish  the  losses 
from  the  recent  war.  Tsee  no  reason  why 
Congress  should  'accede  to  this  highly 
unusual  request. 

Finally,  it  is  my  belief  that  there  Is 
no  ultimate  military  solution  to  the  con- 
flict In  the  Middle  East.  The  only  sohi- 
tlon  Is  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
political  and  social  Issues  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  tensions  there.  I  earnestly 
hope  and  pray  that  the  negotiations 
about  to  begin  will  yield  such  a  settle- 
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ment.  For  this  reason,  it  ia  all  the  more 
Imperative  that  we  not  take  these  ac- 
tions which  would  encourage  a  reliance 
solely  on  military  might  as  the  means 
for  building  ultimate  security.  In  the 
past,  the  arms  we  have  given  to  the 
Middle  East  in  the  name  of  building  a 
balance  of  power  have  been  used  m  war. 
Another  war  in  the  future  would  be  even 
far  more  costly  in  human  terms  for  both 
Israel  and  the  Arabs,  and  nm  the  same 
risks  of  nuclear  confrontation  between 
the  world's  most  powerful  nations. 
Therefore,  now  more  than  ever  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  stress  by  our  actions 
and  words  to  all  parties  that  success- 
ful negotiations,  resolving  the  fimda- 
mental  issues  and  grievances,  rather 
than  blind  reliance  on  military  might, 
are  the  only  means  for  tichlevtng  true 
security. 

AJCZIfTIMXirr    NO.    930 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  In 
order  to  get  along  with  this  matter.  I 
call  up  my  aunendment  No.  930. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

At  Ui«  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

8k:.  7.  Not  more  than  $1,200,000,000  of 
the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  shall  be  fumUhed  to  Israel  untU  the 
President  has  found  that  I^ael  Is  taking 
approprtat*  step*  to  comply  with  reeolu- 
Uonsa43  (19fl7)  and  338  (1973)  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  CouncU.  Any  such  finding 
ahali  be  reported  promptly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlyes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
already  have  said.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's 
basic  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  to  seek 
a  settlement  based  on  \32i.  Security 
Council  Resolution  242.  That  objective 
Is  m  the  interest  of  sill  mankind.  But 
this  bill,  as  written,  does  not  further  that 
pohcy :  It  undermmes  it. 

The  primary  importance  of  this  bill 
la  not  the  money,  but  the  policy  in- 
volved. And  that  policy  is  a  shortsighted 
and  Imprudent  one — promoting  the  mili- 
tary superiority  of  Israel — when  the  cir- 
cumstances require  a  policy  furthering  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Regardless  of  all 
the  rhetoric  about  "restoring  a  military 
balance."  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  seen 
by  the  world  as  a  major  policy  declara- 
tion on  the  most  difUcult  and  dangerous 
problem  confronting  our  country.  This 
bill  contemplates  a  military  solution  to 
a  problem  reqxiirlng  diplomacy  euid  ne- 
gotiations. 

This  bill  sends  a  signal  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
to  pursue  an  evenhanded  policy.  As  the 
only  country  in  a  position  to  talk  to  all 
parties  involved,  maintenance  of  U.fl. 
credibility  Is  most  important.  Our  deeds 
must  match  our  words.  This  bill  speaks 
not  of  peace,  but  of  war. 

Passage  of  such  an  unbalanced  bill  at 
this  critical  juncture  may  have  serious 
consequences  for  the  peace  negotiations. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake  for  the 
United  States.  Israel,  and  the  world  to 
run  siich  a  risk. 

The  strong  political  tilt  of  this  bill 


could  be  corrected  to  some  extent  by 
making  additional  aid  to  Israel  condi- 
tional on  her  taking  appropriate  steps  to 
comply  with  Resolution  242  and  the 
cease-flre  resolution  of  October  22. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  vastly  more 
important  than  the  giving  away  of  %22 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Our  na- 
tional Interests  as  well  as  those  of  Israel, 
the  Arabs,  and  the  world  are  tied  to  a 
successful  conference  In  Geneva.  We 
must  not  do  anything  to  undermine 
that  conference.  It  is  an  opportumty 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  miss.  It  offers 
the  best  hope  for  real  peace  in  the  region 
since  the  founding  of  Lsrael.  A  stalemate 
will  assure  a  fifth  round  of  fighting, 
great  danger  to  Israel's  future  security, 
and  a  return  to  the  cold  war.  If  we  can 
avoid  Involvement  In  a  hot  one. 

Passage  of  this  amendment,  condi- 
tioning any  aid  to  Israel  beyond  $1.2 
billion  on  good-faith  steps  toward  com- 
pliance with  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 242.  which  all  parties  profess  to 
support,  may  help  to  soften  the  adverse 
Impact  of  this  bill  on  the  negotiating 
process. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  my 
individual  views  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commlttee\jsa2Qli  on  H.R.  11088. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Indivtduai.    Views    of    Senator    J.    W.    Prri,- 

BBICHT — BlLI.        EnDANOEBS        A        NEOOTIATXD 

Settlxmeut 

The  coming  tallu  in  Oeneva  must  suc- 
ceed If  we  are  to  prevent  a  worldwide  reces- 
sion, a  renewal  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war.  and 
a  breakdown  of  the  movement  toward  nor- 
malization of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
tTnlon.  ApproTal  of  tills  bill  to  give  %22  bil- 
lion In  military  aid  to  Israel  wUl  undermine 
the  tasks  before  they  begin. 

The  bUl  Is  Ul  Umed  and  Ul  advised.  It 
should  be  set  aside  for  further  consideration 
next  session  after  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  weigh  the  progress  made  In  the 
negotiations.  The  primary  Importance  of  this 
bill  Is  not  the  money  but  the  policy  Involved. 
And  that  policy  Is  a  short-sighted  and  Im- 
prudent one — promoting  the  mUlt&ry  In- 
tereata  of  Israel — wb«n  the  circumstances 
require  a  policy  furthering  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Regardleas  of  all  the  rhetoric  about 
"resorting  a  military  balance."  passage  of 
this  bill  will  be  seen  by  the  world  as  a 
major  policy  declaration  on  the  most  dlf- 
flc\llt  and  dfingeroua  problem  confronting 
ovir  country  This  bill  contemplates  a  mUl- 
tary  solution  to  a  problem  requiring  diplo- 
macy and  negotiations. 

To  Israel  It  could  be  an  encouragement  to 
further  Intransigence.  And  to  the  Arabs  It 
wUl  be  seen  as  a  re-afllrmatlon  of  the  inabU- 
Ity  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  an  even- 
hanxled  policy.  I  offered  a  number  of  amend- 
ments In  Committee  to  lessen  the  political 
tilt  of  this  bill.  All  were  rejected.  The  text 
of  these  and  other  amendments  I  offered  are 
printed  In  the  appendix. 

Instead  of  advancing  our  national  Interests 
In  the  Middle  East,  this  bUl  threatens  to  set 
them  back.  The  United  States  has  three 
fundamental  Interests  in  the  Middle  Kast:  a 
■ecure  and  peaceful  Israel:  frleudabtp  with 
the  Arab  states  and  a  reliable  so\iroe  of  oU; 
and  the  avoidance  of  ooniUct  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  gr«*t  strtngtb  of  our  posi- 
tion ts  the  fundamental  compatibility  of 
these  three  basic  Interests. 


All  can  be  advanced  by  an  equitable  Arab- 
Israeli  settlement.  The  time  to  press  for  that 
settlement  ts  now,  before  hoetUltlee  flax« 
anew  tn  the  Middle  East,  as  almost  certainly 
they  will  M  there  Is  not  early,  substantial 
progress  toward  peacs.  The  precise  terms  and 
exact  boundarlee  of  a  settlement  must  await 
negotiations  in  the  peace  conference,  but  the 
basic  prlnclplee  of  an  equitable  peace  are 
clear  The  peace  must  be  based  upon  Security 
OouucU  Resolution  342  of  November  1667, 
which  requires  Israeli  withdrawal  from  oc- 
cupied territories  and  which  emphasizes  tha 
"InadmlssabUlty  of  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritories by  war."  In  accordance  with  that 
Resolution,  the  peace  must  also  make  ex- 
plicit and  detaUed  provisions  to  assiuv  the 
territorial  Integrity  and  political  Independ- 
ence of  Israel  and  all  other  Middle  East 
states. 

The  chances  for  achieving  a  stable  and 
equitable  peace  In  the  Middle  East  are 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  founding 
of  Israel  In  1948.  On  the  other  hand.  If  there 
is  not  a  settlement,  there  Is  every  likelihood 
of  stUl  another  war.  and  that  more  likely 
within  months  rather  th&n  years.  What  now 
seems  out  of  the  question  Is  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  which  prevailed  between  the  wars 
of  19«7  and  1973. 

Like  the  Balkans  before  1914.  the  Middle 
Rast  has  become  the  potential  flash  point  of 
world  conflict.  It  threatens  the  great  pow- 
ers— and  the  world — with  repeated  tripe  to 
the  brink  of  nuclear  confrontation.  Por  this 
rea«4ii  alone  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  not  only  the  right  but  the 
responslbUlty  to  intercede  for  a  compromise 
peace.  If  the  two  great  powers  were  wUllng 
to  leave  the  Arabs  and  Israel  to  work  out. 
or  fight  out.  their  differences  regardless  of 
the  outcome,  the  Issue  might  then  be  re- 
garded as  regional  and  autonomous.  The 
Russians  are  not  going  to  abandon  the 
Arabs,  and  the  United  States  is  most  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  leave  Israel  to  her  fate. 
But  leaving  Israel  to  her  fate  and  encourag- 
ing her  to  show  a  spirit  of  compromise  are 
quite  different  matters. 

Our  moral  and  political  commitment  to 
Israel  ts  about  as  solid  and  unaltM^ble  as 
any  we  have  in  the  world.  We  are  not.  how- 
ever, committed  to  current  Israeli  policy. 
to  the  retention  by  Israel  of  occupied  l&nds, 
or  to  abetting  intransigence  In  the  coming 
peace  talks.  Insofar  as  the  retention  of  these 
lands  threatens  endless  war  from  which  we 
cannot  remain  aloof,  we  have  the  right  and 
the  responsibility  to  Intercede  for  a  com- 
promise peace  baaed  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Security  Council  Resolution  of  Novem- 
ber 1967.  And  we  have  a  duty  to  refrain 
from  actions  which  wUl  stiffen  Israeli  oppo- 
sition to  Implementation  of  that  resolution. 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Committee 
to  make  the  provision  of  any  aid  to  Israel 
beyond  (12  bUllon  conditional  on  her  "tak- 
ing approprtata  steps  '  to  comply  with  Res- 
olution 343  and  the  Security  Council's  cease- 
fire resolution  of  October  23  of  this  year. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

A  peace  based  on  Resolution  342  la  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned,  not  the  least 
Israel  haraelf  This  fourth  Arab-Iaraalt  war 
has  confronted  Israel  with  the  grim  spactar 
of  endleas  conflicts,  not  easy  and  successful 
conflicts  like  the  war  of  19S7.  but  grinding 
attrition  In  which  the  Arabs  would  have 
a  steadily  Increasing  advantage  driving  from 
their  vastly  greater  numbers,  growing  mili- 
tary and  t*chnologlcal  capacity,  and  the 
enormous  financial  resources  of  the  oil-pro- 
ducing states  of  the  Arabian  world.  The 
Arab  states,  including  those  which  are  now 
conservative,  are  likely  to  be  radlcaJlr^d  as 
their  grievances  feater.  Israel,  already  a  gar- 
rison state,  faces  the  proapact  of  mounting 
terrorism  and  recurrent  war,  of  a  national 
exUtanoa  with  no  semblance  of  security. 
Rowavar  confident  they  may  be  of  thalr  own 
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miUtaxy    prowess,    the    Israelis    can    hardly 
relish  this  prospect. 

The  I&raells  must  give  up  the  chimera  of 
absolute  miUtary  security  through  the  oc- 
cupation of  territory,  recognizing  that  Ui 
abaoluta  mUltary  security  of  one  nation 
maans  absoluta  Inseciirtty  for  lu  neighbors. 
Israel  Is  going  to  have  to  reconcile  Itself 
to  compromise,  and  time  is  no  longer  on 
her  Bide.  Whatever  else  the  recent  war  has 
shown.  It  has  shown  that  Israel's  military 
supremacy  Is  a  diminishing  asset.  As  Israel's 
first  Prime  Minister,  the  late  David  Ben- 
Gurlon,  recognized  some  time  ago — 

Real    peace    with    our    Arab    neighbors 

mutual    trust    and    friendship — that   Is   the 
only  true  sectulty. 

Israel  has  won  Us  long  sought  poUtlcal 
goal;  recognition  by  the  Arab  world  of 
Israel  s  right  to  exist.  Guarantees  of  Its  secur- 
ity can  now  be  arrived  at  In  the  Oeneva  con- 
ference. Israel  has  bravely  accepted  the  risks 
of  war.  Now  she  must  be  willing  to  accept  the 
risks  of  peace.  Those  unknown  risks  are  cer- 
tainly far  less  dangerous  than  the  risks  of  a 
fifth  round  of  fighting.  Israel,  therefore,  has 
everything  to  gain  from  a  peace  based  on 
Resolution  242,  a  peace  which  would  allow 
Israel  to  become,  at  long  last,  an  Integral, 
accepted  part  of  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  critical  period  a  special  responsl- 
bUlty falls  on  those  Americans  whoee  efforts 
have  been  designed  so  long  and  so  assiduous- 
ly to  assure  the  survival  of  the  StAte  of 
Israel.  Israel  can  no  longer  hope  to  base  Its 
security  on  military  strength  alone.  If  Israel 
Is  to  be  secure,  a  guaranteed  peace  Is  re- 
quired, and  such  a  peace  will  require  great 
concessions  oy  Israel  as  well  as  bv  her  ad- 
versaries. Israel's  American  friends  can  do 
her  no  greater  service  than  to  commend  this 
necessity  to  her.  There  has  been  no  better 
opportunity  for  Israel  to  strike  a  bargain 
with  her  enemies.  This  la  the  time  for  com- 
promise and  magnanimity,  not  for  belliger- 
ence and  Intransigence. 

The  second  basis  for  the  outside  world's 
concern  for  a  stable  peace  In  the  Middle 
East — hardly  less  compelUng  than  the  danger 
of  a  nuclear  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union — la  the  burgeoning 
energy  crisis,  which  now  threatens  the  econ- 
omies of  much  of  the  industrial  world  If  it 
continues,  the  energy  crUls  wUl  grow  to 
frightening  dimensions.  The  world's  economv. 
especially  that  of  the  United  States,  is 
uniquely  dependent  on  one  commodity — oil. 
We  have  taken  oil  for  granted  so  long  we 
cannot  quite  Imagine  the  consequences  of 
being  without  It.  The  Industrial  world  la  now 
learning  the  hard  way. 

With  six  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
the  United  States  consumes  one-third  of  the 
world's  energy  Nearly  half  of  the  energy  we 
consume  comes  from  oil,  and  a  third  from 
natural  gas.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  oil 
we  consume  comes  from  domestic  production. 
Because  of  the  Arab  oil  cutoff,  our  supplies 
may  be  as  much  as  20  percent  short  of  meet- 
ing current  requirements. 

The  Impact  on  Western  Bumpe  and  Japan. 
which  (VTp  far  mor^  dependent  on  M!d(il«» 
East  on  will  be  nothing  short  of  catastrophic 
unless  a  solution  m  found  to  the  Arab- Israeli 
conflict  Their  economic  collapse  will  Inevit- 
ably bring  down  our  own  ec<jnomv.  Just  a."!  the 
depression  of  the  1930'8  had  Iti  orlfrlr.  be- 
yond our  shores  The  world's  cronomv  l.i 
more  Interdependent  than  ever  before  as  Is 
our  own  economy.  Although  the  domino 
theory  has  been  shown  to  be  of  dubious 
relevance  In  International  politl-s  it  has  un- 
usual validity  In  international  economies. 

The  Arab  Middle  Kast  poese.sson  at  \f&s\ 
300  bUllon  of  the  500  billion  ban-pio  .  f  pr  ven 
world  oil  re.-^erves  With  no  irparf  productive 
capacity  of  lu  own.  the  United  States— Uke 
other  Industrial  nations —  u  Increasingly  de- 
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pendent  on  Middle  Eastern  oil.  and  conse- 
quenUy  In  need  of  g-ood  relations  with  the 
producing  countries  These  countries.  It  Is 
weU  to  remember,  have  no  direct  quarrel  with 
the  United  SUtes  and  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  harm  the  United  States.  Our  de- 
pendence on  their  oU  Is  a  matter  of  naUonal 
interest,  no  more  so  perhaps  than  our  emo- 
tional bond  to  Israel,  but  surely  no  leas  so 
either. 

In  the  long  run.  it  Is  true,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  develop  alternate  sourr-es  of  en- 
ergy. If  only  because  the  world's  supply  of 
fofisU  fuels  Is  limited.  Regardless  of  long- 
term  needs,  however,  and  regardless  of  any 
crash  progranas  we  may  now  undertake,  there 
Is  no  way— absolutely  no  way— to  avoid  re- 
Uance  on  Middle  East  oU  for  at  least  the 
next  several  years.  It  Is  generaUy  agrwd  by 
petroleum  experts  that  it  Is  going  to  take 
some  three  to  five  years  substantially  to  in- 
crease United  Stat«s  production  of  oil  fuels 
and  a  great  deal  longer  to  develop  solar, 
thermal,  nuclear  and  then  fusion  sources 
of  energy. 

The  energy  crisis  clearly  Is  going  to  be  with 
us  for  some  years  to  come,  but  whether  It 
wUl  bring  economic  collapse  or  be  manage- 
able wUl  depend  upon  restoring  good  rela- 
tions with  the  major  oil-producing  states  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  key  to  restoring  the 
good  relations  we  enjoyed  before  the  war  Is 
to  use  otir  Influence  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment at  Geneva.  Passage  of  this  bUl  will 
lessen  the  chances  of  reaching  a  settlement, 
thus  prolonging  the  oil  boycott,  Increasing 
the  dangers  of  a  serious  recession  and,  pos- 
sibly, bringing  on  a  worldwide  depression. 

Aside  from  the  danger  this  bill  poses  to 
the  negotiations,  there  are  other  serious  ob- 
lectlons.  Congress  should  not  act  In  unseemly 
haste  on  such  a  vast  grant  of  authority. 
No  Justification  has  been  made  for  $1.2  billion 
of  the  amotmt  requested,  and  ample  author- 
ity exists  to  provide  Israel  with  additional 
arms.  If  the  war  breaks  out  again  Israel  has 
already  been  provided  with  $i  bull,  n  in  arms, 
at  least  restoring  the  losses  she  suffered  dur- 
ing tha  fighting.  An  additional  $300  million 
In  credit  sales  has  been  authorized  in  the 
foreign  aid  bUl.  bringing  to  $2.6  bUllon  the 
total  military  assistance  which  will  be  avaU- 
able  for  Israel  In  FY  1974. 

The  Israeli  Defense  Minister,  Moshe  Dayan, 
was  quoted  In  the  preas  recently  as  saying: 
"We  In  Israel  were  never  as  strong  as  w© 
are  now.  Never."  Administration  witnesses. 
nevertheless,  have  tried  to  Justify  the  addi- 
tional $1.2  billion  on  the  basis  of  "Imponder- 
ables." The  total  military  aid  authorized  by 
this  blU  should  be  limited  to  the  $1  bUUon 
already  provided  If  the  war  resumes,  Israel 
could  bo  supplied  under  the  same  120-day 
authority  used  for  the  recent  resupply  effort. 
Congress  should  not  give  the  President  a  $1.2 
bUllon  contingency  fund,  certainly  not  with- 
out requiring  that  Israel  engage  In  good- 
faith  negotlaUons. 

This  bUl  constitutes  a  vast  grant  of  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  President,  reversing 
a  healthy  trend  In  recent  years  for  Congress 
t.j  reassert  its  authority  in  foreign  policy. 
(-■onirres.s  l.s  prpparlne  to  give  the  President 
'Jkrt«  blanche  authority  Ui  dole  out  $2  2  bil- 
lion to  one  country  as  he  sees  St  and  without 
any  policy  gtildellnes  The  plea.  "Don't  Ue 
the  President's  hands."  ha.=  a  familiar  ring. 
LaxRe  irrants  of  ai:thorltv  and  money  to  the 
I'reK!de:.t  ■^h-.uld  be  as  ob'ectlonable  In  the 
case  of  Lsrael  as  with  Vietnam.  The  poten- 
tial dangers  are.  In  fact,  greater 

This  blU  must  also  be  viewed  In  the  light 
of  our  economic  situation,  past  and  present 
assistance  to  Israel,  and  the  flow  of  private 
resources  to  that  country. 

Over  the  years,  assistance  to  Israel  from 
both  tha  VA.  Government  and  private 
sources  has  been  substantial.  When  the  as- 
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sistance  to  be  authorised  In  this  bUl  is  added 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  the  Uiated 
States  taxpayers  will  have  provided  Israel 
with  $6.7  bUUon  in  loans  and  grants  slnoe 
It  became  a  state  shown  on  the  tables  In  the 
Appendix  Assistance  to  Israel  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  be  an  estlmatad  %2  6 
bllUon  Including  this  raquast,  $833  for  every 
man.  woman  and  child  of  that  country. 

And  the  flow  of  private  American  fln^Jiciat 
aid  to  Israel  has  always  been  substantial. 
The  American  Jeivish  Yearbook  for  1972 
states  that  between  1948  and  1971  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  contributions  to  which  are 
tax  deductible,  provided  $1.6  blUion  for  use 
in  Israel  and  that  $1.6  bUllon  In  Israel  bonds, 
exempt  from  the  Interest  equalization  tax.' 
were  sold  here  during  the  same  period.  Whan 
funds  raised  over  the  last  two  years  are  in- 
cluded, the  total  comes  to  soma  $4.2  blulon 
According  to  the  State  Department  Israel 
set  a  privat*  fund-raising  goaj  of  $1.8 'bUllon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war  At 
least  two-thirds  of  that  is  likely  to  be  raised 
In  the  United  States,  more  than  the  $i  bil- 
lion In  mUltary  assistance  provided  to  Lsrael 
since  the  war  began.  Israel's  foreign  exchange 
reserves  were  $1.8  billion  at  the  end  ofOc- 
tober  and  the  Slate  Department  reports  that 
her  foreign  exchange  position  remams 
strong,"  hardly  an  apt  description  of  our 
own  situation. 

RecenUy  Congress  approved  a  bUl  to  raise 
the  federal  debt  limit  to  a  record  $475  bil- 
lion, an  Uicrease  of  $119  bUllon  over  the  last 
five  years.  This  request  for  Israel  wUl  bring 
the  total  United  States  foreign  aid  progr^ 
for  the  1974  fiscal  year  to  99:2  bUllon.  shown 
on  the  table  in  the  Appendix.  aU  to  be  paid 
for  by  more  deficit  spending.  Our  nauon 
faces  a  recession,  high  unemployment  con- 
tinued Inflation,  a  serious  reduction  In  reve- 
nues, and  a  cutback  Ui  domestic  programs  of 
great  Unportance  to  mUllons  of  Americans 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  require  the  re- 
lease of  funds  '.inp.3unded  for  certain  do- 
mestic water  and  sewer  projects  among  other 
in  order  to  stress  the  question  of  domastlo 
versus  foreign  priorities  involved  In  this  bUl 
That  amendment  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  11 
to  3,  prevenung  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  a 
fundamental  issue. 

In  view  of  the  proven  record  of  generous 
private  support  from  the  Jewish  community 
for  Israel,  Israel  s  strong  foreign  reserve  posi- 
tion, the  state  of  our  government's  fiscal  con- 
dition, and  the  gloomy  prospects  for  our 
economy,  i  believe  that  any  mUltary  assist- 
ance authorized  for  Israel  sho'old  be  ca  a 
credit  basis    not  as  grants. 

This  bUl  Is  vastly  more  toportant  than  the 
giving  away  of  $2.2  builcn  of  the  •axpavers' 
money.  Our  national  tnterejts  a.c  we-  as 
those  of  Israel  the  Arabs  and  the  w,>r:d  are 
lied  to  a  s-accessful  oo.iference  m  Oeneva 
We  must  not  do  anything  to  undertr  -  e  ihA' 
conference  It  is  an  opponumtv  wbJch  w« 
cannot  afford  t.:  miss  It  offe.--^  the  best  '  ..pe 
for  real  pe&c*  in  the  region  ^in^e  t*e  '-  '-d 
Uig  of  L&rae!  A  stalemate  all:  a.<r'--e  a  "'-^ 
round  of  fighting,  great  d^njrer  t<-  u.-^"  « 
existence,  and  a  return  to  the  o.  id  war  if  we 
can  avoid  Involvement  in  a  hot  one 

A  faUure  at  Geneva  wi:i  also  assure  world- 
wide economic  rfcaos.  The  prospect  of  tha 
world's  industrial  machine  and  transporU- 
tlon  system  sltUng  kUa  for  lack  of  on  to  not 
pleasant.  But  unless  progrtsss  Is  made  In 
the  negotiations  within  the  next  sevanU 
months  we  are  In  for  economic  dlflJcultles  of 
a  magnitude  which,  at  this  point,  are  un- 
Imaginable 

I  support  the  Prealdent  and  Sacrotary  ot 
Sute  Kissinger's  basic  policy  In  tba  ICddla 
East,  to  seek  a  settlemant  baaad  on  Reaota- 
Uon  242.  That  objecUva  Is  In  Intanat  of  aU 
mankind.  I  want  to  strengthen  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's hand  In  exerting  Unltad  states  In- 
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fluence  to  bring  about  a  compromise  agre«- 
meat.  This  Is  why  I  oppose  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  domestic  political  pressiires  which 
have  resulted  In  such  hasty  action  In  Con- 
gress on  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  wUl  now  shift  to  the  White  House  and 
the  Department  of  State.  Whether  those  pres- 
sures can  he  resisted  stad  the  additional  91.2 
withheld  Iri-m  Israel  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  the  real  damage  will  have  been  done: 
the  signal  will  have  gone  out  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  does  not  Intend  to 
pursue  a  more  even-handed  policy.  As  the 
onl"  country  In  a  position  to  take  all  parties 
involved,  maintenance  of  United  States 
credibility  Is  most  important.  Our  deeds  must 
match  our  words.  This  bill  speaks  not  of 
peace  but  of  Aar. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  at  this  critical 
Juncture,  may  have  serious  consequences  for 
the  peace  negotiations.  There  is  too  much  at 
stake  fcr  the  United  States.  Israel,  and  the 
world  to  run  such  a  risk. 
APPENDIX     TO     INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS    OP 

SENATOR  J     W.   FULBRIOHT 
AMENDiirNTS     TO     H  R.     11088     Propostd     bt 

Senator  Fvlbricht  ajjo  Rejected   bt  the 

FoRzicN  Relations  Committee 

COMP-_L\NC«    WITH    SECVBITY    COUNCIL    RESOLtJ- 

TIONS 

I.  Sec.  7.  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sales  shall 
be  made  under  the  Agriculture  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  if  the  President  finds  that  such  coun- 
try U  not  taking  appropriate  steps  to  com- 
ply with  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolution  242  (1967)  and  338  (1973)  con- 
cerning peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

I  E^splanatlon :  This  amendment  Ls  designed 
to  insure  that  United  States  assistance  to 
any  country  in  the  Middle  East  Is  conditioned 
on  compliance  by  that  country  with  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  242  of  1967  and  338 
of  this  year.  It  covers  all  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  all  countries,  affecting  Jordan,  foi 
example,  as  well  as  Israel. 

It  wUl  help  strengthen  the  President's 
hand  In  trying  to  arrange  a  settlement  based 
on  the  Security  Council  resolutions,  which 
the  Administration  supports.  And  It  will  em- 
phasize that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  la  to  help 
achieve  peace,  not  to  finance  a  resumption  of 
the  war.) 

ASStSTANCX    MOT   A    COMMITMENT 

n.  Sec.  7.  Military  and  economic  assistance 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  Israel  and 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  a  commitment  by  the  Uiilt«<l  States  to 
Israel   for    Its   defense. 

(Explanation:  This  amendment  simply 
states  that  the  act  of  giving  aid  to  Israel  does 
not  constitute  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  defend  that  country.  It  is  Identical 
to  a  provision,  sponsored  by  Senator  Javtts. 
In  the  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
relating  to  Cambodia  ) 

RZQUTEEMXNT  TOM.   PmXSmENTTAL   FtXOmO 

m.  Sec.  7.  Not  more  than  » 1.200,000,000 
of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  shall  be  fiimlshed  to  Israel  until  the 
President  has  found  that  Israel  is  taking  ap- 
propriate steps  to  comply  with  resolutions 
243  (1967)  and  338  (1973)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.  Any  such  finding 
•ball  be  reported  promptly  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Sp>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(Explanation:  Amendment  number  3  la 
similar  to  amendment  number  1.  Before  more 
than  %\2  billion  in  aid  could  be  provided  to 
Israel,  the  President  would  be  required  to 
make  a  finding  that  Israel  was  taking  ap- 
propriate steps  to  comply  with  UN  Security 
Council  resolutions  242  and  338  ) 


rai.i.reo  roa  limitation  on  asms  sritkxicts 

TO    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

IV.  Sec.  7.  It  ts  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that.  In  order  to  promote  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  President  should  make  every  effort 
to  reach  an  International  agreement,  to  be 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations,  providing 
for  effective  limitations  on  the  quantity  sind 
type  of  arms  which  can  be  supplied  by  out- 
side sources  to  nations  In  the  Middle  East. 

(Explanation:  This  amendment  would  put 
Congress  on  record  In  favor  of  working  out 
an  International  agreement,  imder  United 
Nations  supervision,  to  limit  arms  shipments 
to  the  Middle  East.) 

REQtnaiNG    THAT    ASSISTANCE    FOB    ISRAEL    BX    IN 
THE    rORM    OF    CREDITS 

V.  A.  On  page  1,  beginning  on  line  9,  strUce 
out  ■mllltarj-  assistance  or  foreign  military 
sales  credits,  or  for  both,  as  the  President 
may  determine,  for  Israel"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •foreign  military  sales  credits  for 
Israel". 

B.  In  section  3  on  page  2,  beginning  on 
line  18,  strike  out  the  first  sentence,  and 
on  line  23  strike  out  'such"  and  after  the 
word  "funds"  insert  "appropriated  under 
section  2  of  this  Act". 

(Explanation:  Amendment  number  five 
would  require  that  the  assistajice  authorized 
by  this  bill  be  in  the  form  of  credits.  The 
bill  now  allows  the  President  to  decide  how 
much  Is  to  be  given  In  credits  and  how  much 
In  grants. 

In  view  of  the  proven  record  of  generous 
private  supporc  for  Israel.  Israel's  stro\jig  for- 
eign reserve  position,  and  the  state  of  our 
government's  fiscal  condition,  and  the  gloomy 
prospects  for  our  own  economy,  aid  to  Israel 
should  be  on  a  credit — not  a  grant — basis. 
The  President  can  stUl  set  generous  credit 
terms — 10  years  and  3  percent  Interest,  or  be 
even  more  liberal.  If  he  chooses  to  do  so.) 

CHANGE    OF    TITLE 

VI.  A.  Change  the  title  of  the  Act  from 
"To  provide  emergency  security  assistance 
authorizations  for  Israel  and  Cambodia"  to 

To    authorize    appropriations    for    mUltary 
assistance  for  Israel". 

B.  Change  the  short  title  from  "Emergency 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1973  "  to  "Military 
Assistance  for  Israel  Act  of  1973". 

(E.xplanatlon:  Amendment  six  would  mere- 
ly change  the  title  to  reflect  more  accurately 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.) 

RELEASE    op    IMPOUNDED    PtrNDS 

(Comparable  to  a  provision  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971  and  S.  837  approved 
by  the  Committee  earlier  this  year,  i 

VIII.  Sec.  7.  LlmlUUon  on  Use  of  Funds — 
(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  after  January  31, 
1974.  until  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  certifies  to  Congress  that  all 
funds  previously  appropriated  (Including  any 
authorization  to  create  obligations  In  ad- 
vance of  appropriations),  and  thereafter 
Impounded  during  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974 
for  activities,  programs,  and  projects  under 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Transporta- 
tion. Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  have  been 
released  for  obligation  and  expenditure. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  reapect  to  funds  Impounded 
In  accordance  with  any  provision  of  law 
specifically  authorizing  the  Impoundment 
of  funds  of  any  such  department  If  (1 )  such 
provision  Is  contained  In  any  law  author- 
izing, or  making  appropriations  for,  any 
activity,  program,  or  project  of  such  depart- 
ment, and  (2)  the  impoundment  Is  made 
only  with  respect  to  and  in  accordance  with 
such  proTlalon  authorizing  the  Impound- 
ment. 


(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  impound- 
ing Includes — 

(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  funds  (whether  by  es- 
tablJahlng  reserves  or  otherwise)  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  obligated  for  projects  or 
activities,  and  the  termination  of  authorized 
projects  or  activities  for  which  approprla- 
ticns  have  been  made; 

(2)  withholding  any  authorization  to  es- 
tablish obligations  In  advance  of  appro- 
priations; or 

(3)  any  type  of  executive  action  which 
effectively  precludes  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  the  appropriated  funds. 

(Explanation:  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  prohibit  the  use  of  these  funds 
after  January  31.  1874.  unless  the  President 
has  released  funds  Impounded  for  four 
departments— Agrlcultuie,  'Iransportatlon, 
HEW,  and  HUD. 

(It  Is  similar  to  an  amendment  that  be- 
came part  of  the  1971  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion Act.  A  similar  provision  was  also  added 
by  the  Committee  to  the  mUltary  aid  bUl 
earlier  this  year;  however,  since  a  continu- 
ing resolution  was  voted  for  the  remainder 
of  the  1973  fiscal  year,  that  provision  was 
not  enacted  into  law.) 

Estimated  assistance  to  Israel — Fiscal  year 
1974  and  cumulative  assistance — Fiscal 
years  1949-73 

Estimated   fiscal 

I.  MUltary  assistance:  year   1974 

1.  Elmergency  military  as- 

sistance--. W.  200.  000,  000 

2.  Military     credit     sales 

authorized  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance 
Act  .- 300.000,000 


Total,  mUltary 2.600.000,000 

^— ■ —  — 

n.  Economic  assistance:  > 

1.  Supporting  assistance.  50,000,000 

2.  Aid     for     Soviet     Im- 

migrants     36,500,000 

3.  Public    Law    480    food 

»ld ---  58.865.000 

4.  Aid    to    Israel    educa- 

tional   Institutions..  4,000.000 


Total,  economic...        149, 365, 000 


Total       assistance, 

fiscal  year  1974..     2.649,366,000 
Assistance,  fiscal  years  1949- 

73    3.112,100.000 


Total  assistance,  fis- 
cal   years    1949-74..     5.761.465.000 

'  Does    not    Include    bousing    Investment 
guarantees 

Estimated  private  flows  to  Israel  as  a  result 
of  the  tear ' 

Estmated   fiscal 
I.  Worldwide    fund    raising         Year  1974 
goal  set  after  outbreak 
of  the  war :^..  •1.900.000.000 

1.  United  Jewish  App«ia..    (1.260.000.000) 

2.  Oovemment    of    Israll 

bonds (660,000.000) 


n.  Funds  to  be  raised  In  the 
United  States : 

1.  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

2.  Government    of   Israel 


760.  000.  000 


487,  500.  000 


bonds'   

Total  to  be  ralaod 
In  United  States.     1.237.600.000 

>  Data  from  Department  of  State. 

'  Estimated    at    75    percent    of    worldwld* 

toUl. 
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TABi.E  1.-P8I0R  UNITED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  TO  ISRAEL,  FISCAL  YEARS  1949-73 

[MjUions  o<  doOarsI 


1j_  I    (  1 


Fijcal  ye»r- 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Total  Totil 

fiscal  years      fiscal  years 

1964-73         1949-73 


Grants: 

Supporlinj  assistance 

Immigrant  assistance 

American  schools  and  hospitals. 

PuWk  Law  iSa  title  II 

Other (1948-62) 

Loans: 

Public  Law  480  title  1.. 

EXIM  bank  long  term 


0.4 


0.5 


0.9 


'1.0 
.6 


&0 
.5 


0.6 


12.5 
.4 


2.5 

.3 


50.0 

2.0 

5.6 

.4 


50.0 

49.0 

4.4 

.3 


100.0 

51.0 

32.0 

4.9 


16.6           28.3           25.9 51.3           36  1           41  0           55  S  53  8 

tAllJ  Dank  long  term 3.4 9.5 /           £'6            1^;^           III  l{\ 

Aid  housing  guarantee 1  SO  0 

miTi^rZi'""^  *•'*'"*'" i^-n-        ij-t '^•° ^'0 2^0 8i-'0 30.0 54i6"  30010 

""•f"""* 20.0  20.0  10.0  5.5 


147.6 
21.3 


356.1 
135.0 


100.0 
51.0 
32.0 
61.4 

278.0 

561.5 
371.6 


300.0 


1.394.9 
55.5 


1.422.3 
234.3 


Total  assistance. 

Grants 

Loans 


37.0 


65.1 
(.5) 
(64.6) 


126.8 
(12^9^ 


23.7  8^8         160.3  93.9         634.3         432.9       J472.6         2.129.4       3.112.1 

(1.6)         (6.5)  (.6)        (12.9)         (2.8)        (58.0)      (103.7)  (187.9)        (522.4) 

(22.1)        (76.3)      (159.7)        (81.0)      (631.5)      (374.9)    >(368.9)      (1,941.5)    (2.589.7) 


■  Equivalent  in  local  currency. 
>  Preiiminsor. 


<  Not  included  in  tolals. 


ESTIMATED  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE.  FISCAL  YEAR    1973-74 
[In  thousands] 


Hscal  year  1973     Fiscal  year  1974 


I.  Military  assistance: 

1.  Military  assistance  grants J589  100 

2.  Military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos..  2. 735,'  000 

3.  Military  assistance  to  Israel 

4.  Additional  assistance  to  Cambodia ll"'.'. 

5.  Excess  defense  articles I 185,066" 

6.  Ship  transfers ........  121,000 

7.  Real  property  transfers .„  721091 

8.  Public  Law  480  defense  grants 157'  900 

9.  Foreign  military  credit  sales 400  000 

10.  Supporting  assistance  (outside  Indodiina) 155,'  300 

Total,  military  assistance 5, 064, 391 

II.  Bilateral  economic  assistance: 

1.  I  ndochine  economic  aid 444,700 

2.  AID  development  assistance-general 974^300 

3.  South  Asian  relief 101,100  . 

4.  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 25^532 

5    International  organizations 127,472 

6.  Contingency  Fund . 23.998 

7.  Administrative  expenses 61  579 

8.  Narcotics  control  program 20^500 


$642,000 

1, 126, 000 

2, 200, 000 

200.000 

150,000 

6.500 

244,  553 

162. 080 

325,000 

125,000 


5,181,133 


504.000 
837,500 


19,000 
155.022 
30,000 
50,100 
42,500 


Fiscal  year  1973      Fiscal  year  1974 


9.  Peace  Corps 

10.  Public  Law  480  assistance 

Total,  bilateral  economic  assistance 

III.  U.S.  contributions  to  international  financial  institutions: 

1.  International  Development  Association 

2.  Inter-American  Development  Bank 

3.  Asian  Development  Bank 

Total.  U.S.  contributions  to  international  finan- 
cial institutions 

IV.  Miscellaneous: 

1.  Migration  and  refugee  programs 8. 500 

2.  Assistance  for  Soviet  refugees 50,000 

3.  Inter-American  Foundatwn.. 3,473 

4.  Latin  American  Highway 20,000 

Total,  miscellaneous 81, 973 

Total,  foreign  assistance 9. 004, 205 


UO,S60 

1  ao.ioo 

$77,100 
1  146,800 

3,119,841 

2.862.022 

320, 000 
418, 000 

320,000 
693,000 
100  000 

738.000 

1,113,^ 

8,800 
36,500 
13,285 
30.000 


88,585 


9.  244, 740 


SeCtTKITT  COtTNCn,  RESOLUTION  243 

(November  27,  1967) 
(Unanimously  Adopted) 

The  Security  CouncU, 

Expressing  its  continuing  concern  with  the 
grave  situation  In  the  Middle  East. 

Emphasizing  the  Inadmissibility  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  war  and  the  need 
to  work  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  which 
every  State  in  the  area  can  live  in  security. 

Emphasizing  further  that  all  Member 
States  m  their  acceptance  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  have  undertaken  a  com- 
mitment to  act  in  accordance  with  Article 
2  of  the  Charter. 

1.  Amrma  that  the  fulfillment  of  Charter 
principles  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
which  should  include  the  application  of  both 
the  following  principles: 

(1)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  from 
territories  occupied  in  the  recent  conflict;  . 

(U)  TermlnaUon  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  Independence  of  every 
State  in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  In 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acU  of  force; 

2.  Affirms  further  the  necessity 

(a)  For  guaranteeing  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion through  international  waterways  in  the 
area; 

(b)  Por  achieving  a  Just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem: 

(c)  Por  guaranteeing  the  terrltortal  invio- 
lability and  poUtlcal  independence  of  every 
State  in  the  area,  through  measures  Includ- 
ing the  esUblishment  of  demlUtarlEed  rones. 


3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  des- 
ignate a  Special  Representative  to  proceed  to 
the  Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain 
contacts  with  the  States  concerned  In  order 
to  promote  agreement  and  assist  eSorts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  prln  ■ 
clples  In  this  resolution: 

4.  Requests  the  Secretar;.  0«:.e.--a:  v-  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  progress 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Special  Repiesentatlve  as 
soon  as  possible. 

REJiOLtnoN  33B — 1973 

(Adopted    by    the    Security    CouncU    at    its 

1747th  meeting,  on  21/22  October  1973) 

The  SecuHty  Council 

1.  Calls  upon  all  parties  to  the  present 
fighting  to  cease  all  firing  and  terminate  all 
military  activity  immediately,  no  later  than 
12  hours  after  the  moment  of  the  adoption 
of  this  decision.  In  the  positions  they  now 
occupy; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  start 
immediately  after  the  cease-fire  the  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  Security  Council  resolution  242 
(1967)  in  all  of  its  parts; 

3.  Decides  that  !rr.rr,ed!ately  and  concu.'- 
rently  with  the  ♦a.'-f  f.re  v.egotlatlons  start 
betTppr  'he  parties  euuceriied  under  appro- 
priB'f  H  •^;  ices  aimed  at  establishing  a  Just 
and    I    'H'   •■  r^fRce  In  the  Middle  East 

Mr     HUMPHFIEY.    Mr.    President     I 

vhai:  .'r,ake  a  brief  comment  The  amend- 
.•ri>':.t  •*•».'.  h:-(njKht  up  In  committee  It 
u-R.^  tablpci  m  rommiUf-e  prlmanly  on  the 
ba.sls  of  t'ne  argument  I  made  al  that 
tl.me.  namely,  that  It  was  the  judgment 


of  the  majority  of  the  committee  that 
the  bill  before  us  should  be  pas&e-d  as  15 
and  should  go  to  the  Presider.:  The 
thought  in  mmd  tvas  not  to  seek  to  en- 
courage combat  or  war,  but  rather  to 
give  assurance  to  the  people  of  L'^r&el 
that  they  do  have  a  friend,  a5  we  ivsk 
them  to  make  concessions,  which  ti.ey 
will  have  to  make  under  Resolutions  242 
and  33S  of  the  United  Nations. 

Let  u5  remem.ber.  as  the  chairman  hun  - 
self  has  said,  that  Lsrael  has  supported 
both  rescjiutlons  and.  therefore  i.-^  com- 
■mitted  to  tliem  already,  ;ii5t  a.*-  il^e 
United  States  of  .America  ha.-  supported 
the  resOiUt;on5  and  ti'.e  Soviet  UrJon 
has  supported  the  re,sol.,uo;i5 

I  think  it  15  im;xirt,^nt  to  pnx-eed 
quickly  t^.  k>'1  the  bLi  Lhroui^h  both 
Houses  of  Congres.';  and  then  to  the  Pres- 
ident's desi:  for  his  signature.  As  Secre- 
ttuy  Kissinger  opens  the  conference  at 
G^net-a,  he  will  have  the  reafBnnatlon  of 
c^ngresi  in  support  of  his  policies.  It  wUl 
support  Secretary  Kts.singer's  presenta- 
tion of  our  view.s  on  the  Middle  ELast 
crisis  as  tiiey  come  before  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr  Pre.'^ider.t  I  a.<:k  una'.;m~-x-  con- 
sent tJriat  tiie  text  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil Re.solution  338  be  printed  at  t.hi5  point 
in  the  RtroRr  and  al.-^o  thKt  an  a.-tlcle 
entitled  " .\r.  Ir.ter;)ret.al;o::  of  P..e5o]u- 
ti.in  242.'  written  by  our  former  .Embas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  Axthur  J. 
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Goldberg,  which  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Star-News  of  December  9 
1973.  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
OHD.  as  follows: 

SscrrMTT  Corrscu,  RzsoLtmoN  338  » 

The  Security  Council 

1.  Calla  upon  all  parties  to  the  present 
flghtiag  to  cease  aU  firing  and  terminate  all 
military  activity  Immediately,  no  later  than 
12  hours  after  the  moment  of  the  adoption 
of  this  decision,  in  the  positions  they  now 
occupy; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  start 
Immediately  after  the  cease-flre  the  Imple- 
mentauon  of  Security  CouncU  resolution  242 
(1»67)  in  all  of  its  parts: 

3.  Decides  that.  Immediately  and  concur- 
rently with  the  cease-fire,  negotiaMons  <:Tart 
between  the  parties  concerned  under  appro- 
priate auspices  aimed  at  establishing  a  lust 
and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

WrrHD8.Aw.u.    Nkb)    Not    b*   Total— Aw    Iw- 

TXRPBeTAnow   OF   RzsoLunoir   242 

(By  Arthur  J.   Goldberg) 

P'»*ce  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  at  hand 

but  it  may  be  achievable  if  a  common  will 

to  peace  Is  shared  by  the  parties  and  If  the 

superpowers,  acting  as  "honest  brokers  "  do 

not  over-play  their  hands. 

.v^'^'*  *  K°*^  '^y  ^  st*rt  Is  to  recall 
the  rationale  that  guided  the  United  States 
wid  many  other  government*  at  the  United 
Nations,  during  the  long  period  of  debate 
and  negotiations  following  the  8U-Day  War 
and  culminating  in  the  unanimous  adopUon 
^  the  cntlcaUy  important  ResoJuUon  243 
by  the  Security  Council  on  Nov  22  19fl7 
T^s  principle  was  often  stated  by  me  In 
these  words:  -To  return  in  the  sltuaOon  as 
It  was  on  June  5.  1967,  is  not  a  prescription 
lor  peace,  but  for  renewed  hostilities  " 

I  beUeve  that  this  principle  was  eouaH 
then    I  believe  it  Is  sound  now. 

I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  recall  also 
What  the  Umted  States,  immediately  after 
the  June  war.  said,  at  the  highest  level 
about  the  nature  of  a  peace  setUement  In 
the   Middle  East: 

"But  who  will  make  this  peace  where  aU 
others  have  faUed  for  20  years  or  more? 
Clearly  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be 
the  parties  to  the  peace  ...  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  it  is  possible  for  nations  to  live 
together  in  peace  if  they  cannot  learn  to 
PMBon  together  .  The  naUons  of  the 
region  have  had  only  fragile  and  violated 
truce  Unes  for  20  years  What  they  now  need 
are  recognized  boundaries  and  other  ar- 
rangements that  wUl  give  them  security 
against  terror,  destruction  and  war  " 

Again.  I  believe  that  this  insight  was  right 
then,  r  beUeve  it  is  right  now.  though  others 
can  and  should  assist  In  the  efforts  to 
achieve  settlement 

United  Nations  resolutions,  particularly 
In  recent  times,  are  more  honored  In  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance  Notwith- 
standing, there  are  several  reasons  why  Ree- 
oluUon  342  may  prove  to  be  the  framework 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Middle  East  im- 
passe 

The  resolution  has  been  "accepted"  by  the 
principal  contending  parties,  although  their 
respective  Interpretations  of  the  Resolution 
wfctalf  differ  It  Is  the  only  substantive  reso- 
lution (excluding  calls  for  a  ceaseflre)  relat- 
ing to  the  Middle  East  accepted  both  by  the 
parties  and  the  Security  CouncU  since  the 
Six-Day  War  and  virtually  even  before  And, 
deaplte  recurring  threats  by  both  (Ides  to 
repudiate  Resolution  342.  their  acceptance* 
have  never  been  withdrawn.  Notwithstanding 

•  Adopted  on  Oct.  23  at  12  50  ajn  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  0  (China  did  not  participate  In  the 
voting). 
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pejorative  expressions  and  resoluUon*  In 
recent  times  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
other  organ*  generally  critical  of  Israel,  and  a 
resolution  proposed  to  the  Security  Council 
but  vetoed  by  the  Unltwl  SUtes.  seeking  to 
re-Interpret  Resolution  342.  the  resolution 
continues  to  command  the  support  of  the 
great  powers,  the  Uiuted  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  postulate  that  the 
forthcoming  peace  negotiations  will  be  baaed 
on  Resolution  343.  as  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer said  last  week  and  as  this  faU's  UJ». 
Resolution  338  contemplates,  it  become*  Im- 
portant to  examine  both  the  test  and  the 
legislative  history  of  this  Resolution. 

Resolution  343  is  a  carefuUy— -some  would 
say  arUully— drafted  set  of  guideline*  de- 
signed to  promote  agreement  and  to  assist 
the  parties  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted 
settlement.  The  stated  goal  la  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  which 
every  sUte  in  the  area  can  live  in  security. 

The  resolution  expressly  and  by  Implica- 
tion repudiates  the  concept  of  an  imposed 
peace  and  opts  for  "agreement"  and  "ac- 
cepted settlement  •  by  and  between  the  par- 
ties. Thiis.  the  experience  of  the  1967  Imposed 
settlement,  following  the  1956  war.  Is  not  to 
be  repeated. 

Resolution  343.  In  most  explicit  terms,  re- 
jects the  long-asserted  claim  of  the  Arab 
countries  of  the  existence  of  a  sUte  of  bel- 
Ugerency  against  Israel.  The  resolution  rec- 
ognizes that  beUlgerency  cannot  coexist  with 
peace. 

The  resolution  calls  foe  respect  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sovereignty  of  every 
state  to  the  area.  Since  Israel  never  denied 
the  sovereignty  of  its  neighboring  countries, 
this  language  obviously  requires  these  coun- 
tries to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Israel 
The  legislative  history  of  243.  as  reflected  in 
the  debates  and  votes  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cU and  Special  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly held  in  1967.  shows  that  there  was 
little  support  in  the  U.N.  oonmiunlty  at  the 
time  for  the  view  that,  after  two  decades 
r-srael's  very  existence  co\ild  be  denied  by  Its 
Arab  neighbors 

In  dealing  with  the  withdrawal  of  Israel's 
forces,  the  resolution  does  not  expUcltly  re- 
quire that  Israel  withdraw  to  the  lines  oc- 
cupied by  It  on  June  6.  1967.  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  The  Arab  States  urged  such 
language;  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  this  to 
the  Security  Council  In  June  of  1967.  and 
YugoeUvla  and  some  other  nations  to  the 
Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  followed  the  adjournment  of  the 
Security  Council.  But  such  withdrawal  lan- 
guage did  not  receive  the  requisite  support 
either  In  the  Security  CouncU  or  in  the 
Assembly. 

Indeed.  Resolution  242  simply  endorses  the 
principle  of  "withdrawal  of  Israel's  armed 
forces  from  territories  occupied  In  the  recent 
conflict."  and  interrelates  this  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  state  in  the  area  U  entlUed 
to  live  in  peace  withm  "secure  and  recos- 
alzed  boundaries."  In  light  of  Arab  unwUl- 
Ingneas  to  acknowledge  Israel's  right  to  sov- 
erelgn  existence,  this  language,  though  speak- 
ing In  terms  of  all  states,  is  designed  primar- 
ily to  assure  Israel's  right  to  secure  bound- 
aries recognized  by  Its  Arab  neighbors. 

The  notable  omissions  in  regard  to  with- 
drawal are  the  words  the  and  ail  and  the 
June  5.  1967  lines  (according  to  the  English 
language  text,  the  version  actually  voted  on 
by  the  Security  CouncU).  In  other  words. 
there  Is  lacking  a  declaration  requiring  Is- 
rael to  withdraw  from  the  or  aU  the  terri- 
tories occupied  by  It  on  and  after  June  a, 
1967  Rather,  the  resolution  speaks  of  with- 
drawal from  occupied  terrttorie*,  without  de- 
fining the  extent  of  withdrawal.  And  the 
notable  presence  of  the  words  secure  and 
reco«m»d  boundaries."  by  implication  con- 
template* that  the  parUea  could  make  terri- 
torial adjustment*  in  their  peace  setUement 
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encompassing  leas  than  a  complete  with* 
drawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  occupied  terri- 
tories. 

The  Arab  Nations,  to  buttress  their  claim 
that  the  resolution  calls  for  a  complete  Is- 
raeU  withdrawal,  say  the  Israeli  Interpre- 
tation of  the  resolution's  withdrawal  lan- 
guage I*  overly  restrictive.  They  point  to  the 
language  of  the  resolution  emphasizing  "the 
Inadmissibility  of  th«  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  war."  This  language,  the  Arab  states 
argue.  In  effect,  calls  for  complete  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  forces  from  all  the  territories  oc- 
cupied by  them  m  the  Six  Day  War.  Fur- 
ther, the  Arab  states  contend  that  the  UJ*. 
charter  Itself,  in  spirit,  supports  their  con- 
tention that  military  conquest  of  territory 
Is  Inadmissible. 

It  Is  passing  strange  that  the  concept  of 
the  InadmlsslbUlty  of  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  war  is  Insisted  and  relied  upon  by  the 
Arab  states  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Arab 
states  acquired  territory  as  a  consequence  of 
the  1948  war,  contrary  to  the  U.N.  Partition 
Resolution.  The  I&raeUs  also  acquired  addi- 
tional territory  In  the  aftermath  of  this 
war.  which  they  Justify  on  the  basis  that  they 
were  wUUng  to  abide  by  the  partition  lines 
but  were  forced  to  war  and  acquired  terri- 
tory as  a  result  of  the  attack  upon  them  by 
the  Arab  states. 

More  surprising  Is  the  Soviet  support  of 
the  principle  of  the  InadmlsslbUlty  of  the 
acquisition  of  territory  by  war.  The  Soviet 
Union  holds  territory  m  Its  firm  grasp  ac- 
quired in  recent  times  by  war  from  Finland. 
Poland.  Romania.  Japan  and  other  states. 
Even  our  own  country,  some  Ume  ago,  ac- 
quired territory  by  war  from  Mexico  and 
Spain,  and  numerous  other  examples  Involv- 
ing many  nations  could  he  cited. 

The  resolution  speaks  of  "respect  and  ac- 
knowledgement of  ...  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  every  state  In  the  area."  This,  too. 
Is  much  relied  upon  In  support  of  the  de- 
mand for  complete  withdrawal  of  IsraeU 
forces  from  all  of  the  Arab  territories.  It  U 
rather  Ironic,  that,  for  many  years,  it  was 
the  Israelis  who  sought  respect  for  their  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  which  was  denied  them  by 
the  Arab  States. 

But  the  territorial  language  of  the  reso- 
lution Is  qualified  by  other  language  de- 
claring the  right  of  all  states  "to  live  with- 
in secure  and  recognized  boundaries  free 
from  threats  and  acts  of  force  "  The  se- 
cure and  recognized  boundaries  language, 
the  legislative  history  shows,  represenU  a 
major  concession  to  Israel  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  found  the  armistice  lines  often 
violated  and  Insecure. 

The  logic  coupling  the  territorial  and  se- 
cure boundarte*  concept-  is  that  both  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  sec.  ?e  and  recognized 
boundaries  are  to  be  reconciled  m  the  give 
and  take  of  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  culminating  in  peace  agree- 
ments. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  with- 
drawal and  related  language  of  Resolution 
242.  In  light  of  lU  legislative  hUtorv.  Is  that 
It  neither  commands  nor  prohibits  terri- 
torial adjustments  In  the  peace  agreements 
contemplated  by  the  resolution,  although  It 
"tUU"  In  favor  of  adjustments  to  ensure 
secure  boundaries  for  Israel  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  the  resolution  contemplates  a  com- 
plete redrawing  of  the  map  of  the  Middle 
East.  Further,  the  withdrawal  language  of 
the  resolution  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
Its  patent  ambiguities,  and  the  differing  in- 
terpretations of  the  parties,  can  only  be 
resolved  by  an  accepted  and  agreed  upon 
settlement  concluded  after  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties. 

On  certain  aspects,  the  resolution  is  less 
amblg\*ous  than  its  withdrawal  language 
Resolution  242  specifically  deals  with  free 
PMsage  through  International  waterways. 
In  precise  language  It  affirms  "the  necessity 
for     guaranteeing     freedom     of     navlgaUon 
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through  mternaUonal  waterways  in  Mm 
area."  This  language  demonstrates  the  lack 
of  sympathy  of  the  powers,  big  and  small, 
against  mterferenoe  with  free  passage  In 
international  waterways.  With  an  end  of 
beUlgwrency.  no  good  reason  should  exist  un- 
der International  law  for  denial  to  Israel 
of  access  to  the  Suez  Canal  and,  parllciUarly, 
to  the  Straits  of  'Hran— the  closing  of  which 
by  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  was  imlversal- 
ly  recognized  and  forewarned  by  Israel  to  l)e  a 
causus  beUum.  The  resolution  slmUarly 
would  preclude  a  blockage  of  Bab  el  Man- 
deb.  The  Israelis  have  made  It  crystal  clear 
that,  whatever  the  pressures,  they  wUl  con- 
tinue to  Insist  upon  direct  contractual  assur- 
ances on  these  polnU  from  Egypt. 

The  resolution  by  its  very  words,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  and  the  legisla- 
tive history  also  recognizes  that  Israel,  the 
Arab  States  and  the  world  community  Joint- 
ly share  responsibility  to  afford  better  Jus- 
tice to  the  refugees— the  casualties  of  the 
1948.  1956  and  1967  wars.  The  resolution 
does  not  reiterate  the  language  of  prior  UJ4. 
resolutions  calimg  for  total  repatriation  or 
optional  compensation  for  these  refugees,  a 
concept  long  resisted  by  Israel.  Rather,  it  Im- 
plicitly recognizes  that  aU  must  participate 
In  solving  this  problem — Israel  by  a  more 
generous  policy  of  repatrii.tlon  and  compen- 
sation, the  Arab  states  by  ceasing  to  utUlze 
refugees  as  political  pawns,  and  their  camps 
as  breeding  grounds  for  hate  and  despair, 
and  the  world  community  both  by  more 
generous  financial  assistance  and  liberal  Im- 
migration policies. 

The  resolution  refers  to  the  utUlty  of  the 
establishment  of  demUltarlzed  zones  In  as- 
suring peace  and  guaranteeing  territorial  In- 
vlolabUlty.  The  location  of  the  demUltarlzed 
■ones  U  left,  obviously,  to  the  parties  to 
negotiate. 

A  notable  and  purposeful  omission  In  the 
resolution  Is  any  specific  reference  to  the 
status  of  Jerusalem  and  Its  faUure  to  reaf- 
firm past  va.  resolutions  for  the  Interna- 
tionalization of  the  city.  Resolution  242  thus 
realistically  recognizes  the  desuetude  of  the 
Internationalization  resolutions.  It  further 
reflects  the  belief,  at  that  time,  on  the  part 
of  a  con.>iiderable  number  of  U.N.  members 
that  King  Hussein,  having  rejected  Israel's 
offer  not  to  engage  in  war  and  having  been 
ousted  from  East  Jerusalem  by  force  of  arms, 
cannot  now  hope  to  partition  Jerusalem 
again,  but,  at  best,  might  In  a  peace  agree- 
ment negotiate  with  the  Israelis  for  some 
special  status  for  Jordan  with  regard  to  Mos- 
lem holy  places— a  sUtus  compatible  with 
the  unity  of  Jerusalem  under  Israeli  sov- 
ereignty and  administration.  However,  r»60lu- 
tlon  of  status  of  Jerusalem  Is  complicated  bv 
the  strong  position  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  by 
the  oU  embargo 

There  is  further  light  on  the  ambiguities 
and  meamng  of  Resolution  242  In  its  legisla- 
tive history. 

The  cease-flre  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  during  and  foUowlng  the  Six-Day 
War  differed  dramatically  from  previous  res- 
olutions of  the  councU  in  the  Israeli-Arab 
wars  of  the  preceding  19  years.  In  the  earlier 
resolutions,  the  call  for  a  cease-fire  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  a  with- 
drawal of  troops  to  the  positions  held  be- 
fore the  oonfllot  erupted.  In  June  of  1967. 
however,  no  withdrawal  provisions  were  In- 
corporated as  part  of  the  cease-fire  resolu- 
tions. This  was  not  by  accident  but  rather 
as  a  result  of  the  reaction  by  a  majority  of 
the  Security  CouncU  to  what  had  occurred. 
As  the  debates  revealed,  the  requisite  ma- 
jority of  the  councU  was  unwlUlng  to  vote 
forthwith  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  be- 
cause of  their  conviction  that  to  return  to 
the  prior  armistice  regime  would  not  serve 
the  goal  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  between 
the  parties.  Proof  that  thU  wa*  ».  is  p.-o- 
vlded  by  the  action  of  the  Security  Council 


with  respect  to  a  resolution  pressed  at  the 
time  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gate offered  a  specific  resolution  not  otUy 
reaffirming  the  councU's  call  for  a  cease-fire, 
but.  additionally,  condemning  Israel  as  the 
aggressor  and  demanding  a  withdrawal  of 
Its  forces  to  the  positions  held  on  June  6. 
1967.  before  the  conflict  erupted.  But  this 
resolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  although  put 
to  a  vote,  did  not  command  the  support  of 
the  requisite  nine  members  of  the  Security 
CouncU. 

Israel  was  not  condemned  as  an  aggressor 
because  of  the  conviction  of  a  majority  of 
the  Security  CouncU,  shared  by  world  opin- 
ion, that  President  Nasser's  actions,  par- 
ticularly the  eviction  of  the  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing forces,  the  substantial  movement  of  his 
troops  into  the  smal.  and  the  blockade  of 
shopping  In  the  Straits  of  Tlran.  were  the 
causes  of  the  war,  regardless  of  who  fired 
the  flrst  shot. 

But  even  more  fundamentaUy,  the  debates 
In  the  councU  made  It  clear  that  a  majority 
of  members  felt  strongly  that  something 
more  was  needed  to  assure  peace  than  the 
fragUe  armistice  agreements  that  had  pre- 
vaUed  for  the  previous  19  years  and  had 
frequently  l)een  breached. 

In  short,  the  unwillingness  to  support  the 
Soviet  resolution  for  a  withdrawal  of  IsraeU 
forces  to  the  positions  they  held  before  June 
6,  1967,  was  based  upon  the  conviction  of 
this  substantial  number  of  the  Security 
CouncU  membera  that,  whatever  the  extent 
of  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops.  It  should 
this  time  be  In  the  context  of  accepted  and 
agreed  upon  peace  settlements,  ensuring  se- 
cure and  recognized  boundaries  for  Israel. 

Why  did  the  Arab  States  accept  Resolu- 
tion 242,  and  why  do  they  stUl  profess  ac- 
ceptance of  it?  Why  did  Israel  accept,  and 
why  does  It  stUl  adhere  to  Its  acceptance? 

Having  been  rebuffed  both  in  the  Security 
CouncU  and  in  the  Assembly,  the  Arab  States 
belatedly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
language  of  Resolution  242  was  the  best 
they  could  hope  for  from  the  UJf.  They  ob- 
viously counted  on  the  resolution's  ambigui- 
ties to  permit  them  to  assert  their  own  mter- 
pretatlon  of  the  resolution.  They  also  heavUy 
relied  upon  major  Soviet  support  both  dlplo- 
matlcaUy  and  mUltarUy.  Further,  they  con- 
ceived that  the  passage  of  time  would  erode 
the  support  of  the  United  States  and  lUte- 
mlnded  states  for  Israel. 

To  a  certain  extent,  Arab  calculations  have 
been  realized.  World  opinion  overwhelmingly 
supportive  of  Israel  as  the  "underdog"  at 
the  time  of  the  war  has,  in  some  degree, 
shifted  to  a  measure  of  sympathy  for  the 
defeated  and  now  "underdog"  Arab  States 
Some  countries  have  watered  down  their 
prior  support  of  the  resolution's  principles — 
witness  the  recent  resolution  proposed  to  the 
Security  CouncU  and  vetoed  by  the  United 
SUtes  which  sought  to  re-Interpret  Resolu- 
tion 242.  although  purportmg  to  adhere  to  It. 
Witness  also  the  abject  attitudes  of  many 
nations  to  the  Arab  oU  "blackmaU." 

But  I  trust  that  the  United  States  has  not 
departed  from  Its  support  of  242.  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  United  States  at  the  Ume  of 
Its  adoption.  It  should  still  remain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  the  way  to 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  Is  a  negotiated 
peace  agreement  by  and  betwe^-n  the  parties, 
based  on  the  real  meaninp  of  R^'soUition  242, 
rather  than  the  restoration  of  the  prior 
and  often  breached  Armtetlre  Agreements 
through  emt>odlment  in  a  peace  agreement. 
The  Israelis  accepted  Resolution  242.  in- 
terestUigly  enough,  for  some  of  the  same 
reasons  as  their  Arab  antagonists.  It  was  the 
best  Israel  could  hope  to  get  from  the  U.N 
under  the  given  circumstances  They  were 
rightly  fearful  that  their  diplomatic  support 
would  erode  ;f  Israel  proved  to  be  Ir.transl- 
gent.  Like  the  Arab  6t.aies.  the  Israelis  con- 
cluded that  the  resolution  s  ambiguities  per- 


mitted them  to  assert  their  own  Interpreu- 
tion  of  the  resolution.  The  Israelis  also  were 
unwilling  to  unduly  provoke  the  Soviets, 
feartog  greater  involvement  by  them  in  the 
area — a  fear  Justified  by  recent  events  Most 
Important.  Israel,  rightly  or  wrongly,  recog- 
nized the  danger  of  a.ienatlr.g  the  U:.;ted 
SUtes  goveriinnent  and  Americ&n  public 
opinion  by  an  cverly-l^nfleiible  position  In 
light  of  Israels  need  for  iL.i:itary  hardware 
and  economic  assistance  which  has  been 
forthcoming 

Despite  the  passsige  of  time  since  the  adop- 
tion of  Resolution  242  and  the  recent  war 
and,  perhaps,  because  of  these  events,  I  ad- 
here to  the  view  that  the  resolution  does 
provide  the  basis  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and 
accepted  settlement  between  the  parties 
provided  they  wUl  come  to  share  the  wlU  and 
courage  to  achieve  a  Just  and  lasting  peace, 
which  Is  the  goal  of  the  resolution.  Perhaps 
my  'optimism  "  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  gives  somethmg  to  both  sides. 

I  do  not.  however,  wish  to  tnlnlmlze  the 
difficulties  In  achieving  a  peace  agreement. 
Only  strong  and  secure  leeMlers,  buttressed  by 
popular  support,  can  consummate  a  peace 
settlement;  for  peace,  if  It  Is  to  be  lasting. 
necessarily  Involves  compromise  and  pKiUtlcal 
risks.  It  Is  an  historical  truth  that  the  mak- 
ing of  peace  often  calls  for  greater  courage 
than  the  making  of  war. 

UKrrED  Ni'riOKS  SECtmrrr  CotrNcn. 
RBSOLtmoN  242 — 1967 

(Adopted  by  the  Security  CouncU  at  Its 
1382d  Meeting,  on  November  22,  1967) 

The  Security  CotmcU, 

Expressing  Its  continuing  concern  with  the 
grave  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 

Emphasizing  the  madmlsslbUlty  of  the 
acquisition  of  territory  by  war  and  the  need 
to  work  for  a  Just  and  lasting  pveace  In  which 
every  SUte  In  the  area  can  live  In  seciu-lty. 

Emphasizing  further  that  all  Member 
States  In  their  acceptance  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  have  undertaken  a  com- 
mitment to  act  In  accordance  with  Article  3 
of  the  Charter. 

1.  Affirms  that  the  fulfillment  of  Charter 
principles  requires  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
which  should  Include  the  application  of  both 
the  foUowlng  prmclples : 

(1)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  m  the  recent 
conflict; 

(U)  Termination  of  aU  claims  or  sUtes  of 
belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknow^ 
edgement  of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  political  mdependence  of  every 
SUte  m  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  In 
peace  within  secure  and  recognised  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force; 

2.  Affirms  further  the  necessity 

(a)  For  guaranteeing  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion through  tatematlonal  waterways  In  the 
area; 

(b)  For  achieving  a  Just  setUement  of  the 
refugee  problem ;  -«. 

(c)  For  guaranteeing  the  territorial  in- 
violability and  political  Independence  of 
every  SUte  in  the  area,  through  measures 
including  the  establishment  of  demUltarlsed 
zones: 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  des- 
ignate a  Specla;  Represenutlve  to  p.-ocoed 
to  the  Middle  Ea^t  to  esubll&h  and  maintain 
contacts  with  the  Sutes  concerned  in  order 
to  promote  agreement  and  a.-isL'-t  efforts  to 
achieve  a  jjeaoeful  and  ac/^epted  settlement 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples In  this  resolution; 

4.  Requesu  the  Secretary -General  to  report 
to  the  Security  CouncU  on  the  progress  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Special  Representative  as  soon 
as  possible 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  un- 
less there  is  further  debate,  it  is  my  in- 
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tentlon  to  move  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  make  only  an  observation  on  the 
article  written  by  former  Ambassador 
Goldberg.  I  have  great  admiration  for 
Ambassador  Goldberg  as  a  man,  as  a 
jurist,  and  as  an  Ambassador.  But  I 
think  his  interpretation  of  the  resolution 
demonstrates  his  extremel.v  great  talent 
for  semantics  and  Jugglmg  of  words. 

And  I  think  that  anj'one  reading  Reso- 
lution 242 — any  ordinary  layman  read- 
ing it — would  understand  it  better  than 
former  Justice  Goldberg,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  seems  overly  concerned  with 
all  the  nuances  such  as  whether  the 
French  translation  or  the  English  trans- 
lation should  be  read. 

As  I  understand  it.  In  the  French 
translation  the  word  "the"  is  used  before 
the  word  "territories."  In  the  English 
translation  the  "the"  does  not  appear. 
A  great  argument  has  arisen  over  the 
use  of  "the"  before  the  word  "territory." 
I  submit  that  any  ordinary  laymaui 
with  commonsense.  reading  that  resolu- 
tion, would  understand  that  it  means  a 
substantial  withdrawal  from  the  oc- 
cupied territory,  which  is  what  was  in- 
tended. Justice  Goldberg's  interpretation 
makes  a  nullity  of  the  whole  resolution. 
I  cite  one  historical  Justification:  the 
ofiBcial  pronouncement  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  State,  speaking  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, that  it  meant  a  "substantial"  with- 
drawal from  all  the  territory.  That  was 
a  pretty  good  description  of  what  I  think 
It  means.  It  certainly  was  Intended  to  be 
practically  all  the  temtorj'  that  was 
taken. 

I  make  no  criticism  whatever  of  Mr. 
Goldberg,  because  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  him  as  a  man,  as  a  jurist,  and 
as  an  Ambassador,  but  I  think  he  has 
been  led  far  afield  by  his  dealing  with 
the  semantics  of  the  two  translations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU 
the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roD. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Caitnow*.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttsch  » ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<Mr.  Eastlakd).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr  Esvm).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr  Gravtl>.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr  Holukcs^  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGw) ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  iMr,  Talmadci) 
are  necessarily  absent. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  t)ecause  of  Illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmoni,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett  I,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock >.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc).  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  UlinoLs  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Saxbe  and  Mr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoiCENici)  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower ) .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker > 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  12.  as  follows: 
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Allen 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bayh 

B«all 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Byrt. 

Harry  P  .  Jr. 
Byrd.  Bobert  C. 
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ChUea 

ClATt 

Oook 
Cranston 
Dole 
Domlnick 

Eagleton 
P&nnln 

Qrlffln 


Abourezk 

Burdlck 
Curtis 
Pulbrtght 
Oold  water 


Oumey 
Hart 
Hartke 
HaakeU 

Hruaka 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Hmnphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Javtt< 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

McClellan 

McOoyem 

Mclntyre 

Magnuaon 

Mathtas 

Uondale 

Montoya 
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Hansen 

Hatfield 

EUthawmy 

Helms 

Uanafleld 


Muskle 

Nelaoa 

Nunn 

Pmckwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

ScbweJker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Spar  km  an 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symlnirton 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Williams 

Yoxmg 


Uetcalf 
Scott, 
WUUamL. 
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Domenlcl  Pearson 

Eastland  Percy 

Errln  Roth 

Pong  Saxbe 

Oravel  Taft 

HoUlnga  Talmadge 

McClure  Tower 

McO««  Weicker 


Aiken 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  CASE,  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  further 


consideration  of  this  measure,  amend- 
ments, and  votes  thereon,  my  assistant. 
Stephen  Bryen.  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  same  request  in  behalf  of  Peter 
Lakeland,  my  assistant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  Is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

AMENDMENT    NO.    931 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  931.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC:t:H.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sic.  7,  Military  and  economic  assistance 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  Israel  and 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  law  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a  oommltiment  by  the  United  States  to  Israel 
for  Its  defense. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  can  see,  this  timendment 
is  a  very  simple  one.  It  merely  says  that 
the  act  of  giving  aid  to  Israel  shall  not  be 
construed  as  a  commitment  by  the 
United  States  for  its  defense. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  then  Secretar>'  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  used  to  cite  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  each  year  approved  a  foreign  aid  biU 
containing  money  for  South  Vietnam  as 
one  of  the  elements  constituting  what 
was  called  a  "commitment"  to  defend 
that  country. 

The  view  that  we  somehow  became 
committed  to  go  to  war  to  defend  an- 
other country  by  giving  foreign  sdd 
startled  me.  The  Senate  repudiated  that 
thesis,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  16.  when  it 
adopted  the  National  Commitments  Res- 
olution, the  text  of  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

10.  National  Commttment — Scnatx  Rxsoltt- 
TION  85.   Acanm  to   Jttnx   35,    1969 

RXSOLCmON 

Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term 
"natlonaJ  commitment"  in  recent  years  has 
become  obscured:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  (1)  a  national  commitment 
for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  means  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forcee  of  the  United  State* 
on  foreign  territory,  or  a  promise  to  assist  a 
foreign  country,  government,  or  people  by 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Fircee  or  financial  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  either  imme- 
diately or  upon  the  happening  of  certain 
events,  and  (2)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  commitment  hv  'he  United 
States  results  only  from  afll.'matlre  action 
taken  by  the  executive  a.id  ieg-isJatlve 
branches  of  the  United  States  Oovpmm<>nt 
by  means  of  a  treaty,  statute,  or  ronr  .i.'-reiit 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Conjn-e«8  spe- 
cifically providing  for  such  commitment 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  This  amendment 
only  makes  a  matter  of  law.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  bill,  a  general 
principle  which  the  Senate  has  sup- 
ported overwhelmingly  in  t.he  paj^t  The 
t«xt  of  the  amendment  is  identical,  ei- 
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cept,  for  countries,  to  the  one  now  on  the 
statute  book.s  relative  to  Cambodia. 

That  amendment  was  originated  by  the 
Sk'nator  Iroin  New  York.  I  see  no  reason 
wti>-  a  different  principle  should  apply 
to  Israel,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY'.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  take  just  a  brief  moment  to  respond. 

The  chairman  has  lndirat.ed  that  we 
did  pius.s  in  the  Senate,  on  June  25,  1969. 
S.  Res.  85,  known  as  the  National  Com- 
mitment Resolution.  I  simply  point  out 
that  the  bill  before  us  makes  no  com- 
niitment;  it  does  not  define  any  com- 
mitment: it  does  not  state  any  commit- 
ment; and  the  resolution  that  we  have 
already  adopted  In  1969  makes  it  very 
clear.  Insofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
what  a  national  commitment  would  be. 
by  definition. 

Therefore,  as  I  move  to  table  this 
amendment.  It  is  not  an  objection  to  its 
text  or  its  purpose,  but  rather  because  It 
Is  superfluous  and  because  additional 
amendments  to  this  bill  would  result  in 
Its  delay.  I  think  It  is  Important  that  It 
be  passed  and  signed  by  the  President 
immediately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Kresident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  great  respect  which  we 
have  for  our  chairman's  thinking,  even 
though,  as  Is  well  known,  I  differ  with 
him  180  degrees  on  this  Lssue. 

I  deeply  believe,  Mr,  President,  that 
he  has  made  his  case,  and  a  ver>'  impor- 
tant case,  that  this  is  not  the  way  hi 
which  to  bring  about  the  best  expecta- 
tion of  a  successful  conclusion  at  Geneva. 
But  I  Interpret  the  vote  in  our  com- 
mittee, which  was  15  to  2  to  report  this 
bill  without  amendment,  as  a  determina- 
tion by  me  and  I  think  most  of  the  other 
Senators  whom  I  have  talked  with — they 
can  speak  for  themselves — that  it  is  a 
necessar>'  element  if  we  are  to  have  tmy 
real  hope  in  Geneva, 

Now,  none  of  us  is  God  We  may  be 
wrong,  and  Senator  Fulbright  may  be 
right.  But  In  carr>-lng  out  the  policy 
which  we  believe  Is  the  necessary  policy, 
without  in  any  way  casting  discredit  on 
any  amendment,  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
do,  either — as  the  Senator  says,  it  is  an 
amendment  which  I  myself  Interposed 
successfully  in  respect  of  the  Vietnam 
war — the  only  procedure  we  have  which 
will  get  this  matter  effected  is  the  ta- 
bUng  procedure,  and  I  think  It  is  very 
Important  that  Senators  understand  the 
basic  reason  why  we  have  really  no  other 
course,  having  derided  the  fundamer.tai 
question,  as  raised  by  Senator  PVlbright 
himself,  differently  f n.iin  the  way  he  does. 

One  la.'Jt  jxiint,  Mr  Pre.'^ident  ■  It  !.•:,  ver>- 
clear  that  Senator  PrLBRir.HT.  honoring 
his  own  .<;tatement  to  the  Senate,  seeking 
as  he  properly  must  a.«  the  chairman,  the 
proper  respect  for  hl.s  committee,  when 
an  appropriation  preceded  an  author- 
ization, with  everyone's  support  he  had 
written  into  the  appropriation  bii;  that  it 
was  subject  to  authorizing  ]egl.';!at!'.n 

That  is  fine,  and  we  all  agreed  But 
now.  the  dignity  having  been  preser; ed. 
we  had  all  better  recognize  that  if  our 


^decision  is  to  be  effective,  it  has  to  be 
effective  within  the  next  2  days. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  ail  Senators. 
as  well  as  Senator  Fulbright  and  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  both  of  whom  are  on  the 
other  side  of  this  particular  Lssue,  that 
recognizing  that  fart.  Senator  Fulbright 
has  undertaken  to  present  the  case  with 
his  usual  eloquence,  and  then  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  express  its  will  rather  quicklj', 
as  the  situation  demands, 

I  think  that  ought  to  be  said.  Mr. 
President,  We  all  live  together  for  a  long 
time,  and  I,  for  one.  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  understand  it  fully,  and 
that  it  Is  deeply  gratifying  in  terms  of 
being  a  U.S.  Senator  that  men  can  pro- 
ceed with  differences,  and  yet  agree,  with 
a  high-minded  understanding,  that  there 
comes  a  time  when  they  really  should  be 
resolved. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  like  the  record  to  note  that 
H.R,  11088.  the  bill  before  us,  does  not 
make  a  commitment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  defense  of 
Israel, 

Second,  Israel  herself  has  not  asked 
the  United  States  for  a  commitment  In 
her  defense.  Israel  has  never  asked  for 
manpower  from  the  United  States. 
What  she  has  asked  for  In  the  past  was 
credits,  and  she  has  received  them. 

In  this  bill,  if  the  bill  is  passed,  she 
will  have  the  opportunity  for  both  cred- 
its and  grants.  But  in  the  light  of  the 
notice  adopted  by  the  Senate  known  as 
the  National  Commitment';  Resolution 
back  hi  1969,  and  in  the  light  of  what 
both  the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits)  and  myself  have  said,  I  think  It 
Is  very  clear  that  we  are  not  committing 
the  United  States  to  any  military  ac- 
tion. We  are  not  committing  the  United 
States  In  terms  of  a  treaty.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
the  one  who  has  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  a  treaty. 

So  I  would  only  say  that  while  I  find 
great  merit  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  I  believe  It  would  be  un- 
timely. I  think  it  would  complicate  the 
consummation  of  this  legislation,  and 
therefore  I  oppose  it- 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to  the 
treaty,  the  Senator  knows  very  weD  that 
I  have  spoken  of  a  treaty  only  as  a 
measure  resulting  from,  and  subsequent 
to,  the  successful  negotiation  of  a  settle- 
ment, and  in  pursuance  of  such  a  settle- 
ment and  a  guarantee  by  the  Security 
Council  nf  the  United  Nations 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  Yes,  I  understand 
that,  and  I  am  plea'^ed  that  again  the 
Senator  has  noted  his  thinking  on  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  was  the  sponsor  of 
the  one  on  Cam.bodla.  which  wa.<;  sub.se- 
quent  to  that  1969  law.  If  this  one  is 
superfluou";  now,  why  was  It  not  super- 
fluous at  that  time''  I  .supported  it  then, 
as  did  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  .'^up- 
ported  it  I  ask  them.  'Why  is  it  super- 
fiuous  now  and  not  then? 

Mr  HUMPHREY   For  the  very  simple 


reason  that  we  had  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  which  gives  us 
greater  commitments  in  that  area. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Not  to  Cambodia 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  No.  but  In  that  area 
of  the  world.  Let  me  say  also  that  we  had 
military  operaticn.=  in  that  area.  We  had 
been  involved  militarily,  .And  let  me  say 
again  that  I  see  no  reason  to  complicate 
the  legislative  language,  Israel  had  asked 
for  no  commitment;  we  are  making  no 
commitment.  What  we  are  doing  is  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  cf  $2.2  bllhon. 
which  has  already  been  act.ed  on  by  the 
.'^ppropnaticns  Committee, 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  The  Senator  from 
New  York  said  that  in  order  for  this  to  be 
effective  this  has  to  be  passed  now.  This 
bill  does  not  die  with  our  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  this  session  of  Congress, 
win  it?  It  will  still  be  on  the  calendar 
and  still  subject  to  action  after  we  come 
b£Lck  next  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  ahsolutely  right,  as  he  said 
so  fairly  earUer  today.  It  is  because  of  the 
interpretation,  ttie  question  of  whether 
we  think  it  will  be  helpful  or  not  helpful 
at  the  negotiations  in  Geneva.  I  happen 
to  beUeve  that  passage  wdll  be  helpfuL 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  The  motion  Is  nut  debatable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  wants  to  make  a 
imanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propose  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  Senator  from 
ArkEinsas  be  permitted  to  offer  his  other 
amendment  and  that  we  have  a  back- 
to-back  rollcall  vote  on  the  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  have  about 
5  minutes  to  make  a  short  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  can 
make  his  full  statement,  and  that  will 
accommodate  Senators  so  that  when 
they  come  over  we  can  have  separate 
votes  on  the  two  amendments 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  there  a  time  lim- 
itation on  the  amendment? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion of  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  So  that  20  minutes  each 
would  be  the  time  for  the  rollcall  votes? 

Mr    HUMPHREY    15  minutes 

Mr  C.\SE  15  minutes  I  want  to  be 
sure.  I  think  it  .should  stay  at  15  minutes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from.  .Arkansas  may  be  permitted  to  of- 
fer his  third  am.endment  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  hi,*^  presentation  I  will  then 
move  to  table  that  amendment  and  vre 
will  have  back -to-back  rollcall  votes  on 
the  two  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out ob:ection  it  is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  It  ii 
m.y  understanding  the  Senator  wl^es 
me  to  offer  this  amendment  now  and 
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make,  my  statement  for  the  record  and 
then,  after  I  have  completed  this,  we 
will  have  two  rollcall  votes — separate 
votes — on  amendment  3  and  amendment 

2.  Is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

AMXNSSCSMT    NO.    933 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  932  and  ask  that  it 
wa  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  tba  end  oT  tbe  blU  add  ibe  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  tills  section,  none  of  tbe  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  aball  be  o^llgsted  or  expanded  after 
January  31.  l974,.untH  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  certifies  to  Congress 
that  eJl  funds  previously  appropriated  (in- 
cluding any  authorization  to  create  obliga- 
tions In  advance  of  appropriations),  and 
thereafter  impounded  during  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974  for  activities,  programs,  and 
pro>ects  under  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Transportation.  Housing  and  CTrban 
Development,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  have  been  released  for  obligation 
and  expenditure 

(  b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
app.y  with  respect  to  funds  Impounded  In 
accordance  with  any  provision  of  law  specifl- 
caUy  authorizing  the  Impoundment  of  funds 
of  any  such  department  If  H)  such  provision 
Is  contained  in  any  law  authorizing,  or  mak- 
ing appropriations  for.  any  activity,  program. 
or  project  of  such  department,  and  (3)  the 
impoundcoent  is  made  only  with  respect  to 
and  in  accbsdance  with  such  provision  au- 
thorizing ttiNmpoundment. 

(c)  Por  purposes  of  this  section.  Impound- 
ing Includes — 

(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  funds  (whether  l>y 
establishing  reserves  or  otherwise)  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  obligated  for  projects 
or  activities,  and  the  termination  of  author- 
ized projects  or  activities  for  which  appro- 
priations have  been  made: 

(2)  withholding  any  authorization  to  es- 
tablish obligations  In  advance  of  appropria- 
tions: or 

(3)  any  type,  of  Executive  ^action  which 
effectively  precludes  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  the  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  help  insure 
that  our  domestic  needs  are  given  pri- 
ority when  it  comes  to  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money.  It  would  require  the 
release  of  Impounded  funds  that  were 
appropriated  for  programs  of  four  De- 
partments— A^culture.  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urt>an 
Development,  and  Transportation — be- 
fore any  additional  aid  can  be  provided 
to  Israel  under  this  bill  after  January  31, 
1974  According  to  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  statljrtics.  $5  5  billion  in  ap- 
propriations for  these  four  departments 
were  impounded  as  of  September  30, 
1973. 

The  amendment  \a  substantially  the 
same  as  one  approved  by  Congress  and 
enacted  Into  law  In  the  1971  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  A  similar,  but  broader 
provision  was  approved  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  8.  837  earlier 
this  session.  That  bill,  however,  never 
beemme  law  because  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  fund  the  foreign  aid 


program  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  Con- 
gress has  endorsed  this  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment  in  the  past — 
and  probably  would  have  done  so  again 
this  year  had  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess been  completed  on  S.  837. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks excerpts  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  report  on  that  bill, 
several  current  articles  and  editorials 
concerning  the  impoundment  problem, 
and  pertinent  tables. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate  shortly  after 
the  administration  has  impounded  $550 
million  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
grants  for  water  and  sewer  systans.  We 
are  being  asked  to  approve  $2.2  billion 
for  foreign  military  assistance,  yet  the 
administration  refuses  to  spend  a  much 
smaller  amount — less  than  one- fourth  as 
much — already  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  programs  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  towns  and  cities. 

Should  this  request  be  approved,  the 
Government  will  be  spending  more  than 
$9.2  billion  in  this  fiscal  year  for  various 
foreign  assistance  programs.  I  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  the  Presidoit 
can  justify,  and  the  American  people  can 
tolerate,  continued  expenditures  of  this 
scope  for  foreign  aid,  while  funds  for 
important  domestic  programs  are  with- 
held and  cut  back. 

The  total  of  $9.2  billion  for  foreign  as- 
sistance Is.  for  example.  $3  bUlion  more 
than  the  $6.2  billion  appropriated  in  the 
recent  Labor- HETW  appropriations  bill 
for  all  our  federally  supported  and  as- 
sisted education  programs — and  the  ad- 
ministration opposed  allocating  even  that 
much  for  education. 

As  for  the  water  and  sewer  systems, 
the  amount  appropriated — and  then  im- 
pounded— is  miniscule  in  comparls<Mi 
with  our  foreign  expenditures.  Impound- 
ment of  fimds  for  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems is.  of  course,  nothing  new  under 
this  administration,  which  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  allocate  funds  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  Impoundment 
is,  in  my  view,  clearly  contrary  to  the 
Intent  of  the  Constitution  and  in  this 
case  violates  a  specific  congressional 
directive. 

Previously  the  President,  in  Impound- 
ing water-sewer  funds,  has  claimed  that 
money  for  the  same  purposes  could  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  specifically  through 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
However,  the  administration  earlier  Im- 
pounded $6  billion  in  EPA  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  in  overriding  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
water  and  sewer  grants  and  loans  are 
essential  for  the  development  of  our 
small  communities  We  can  ea.se  the  bur- 
den on  our  lairger  cities  by  making  the 
.■onaller  communities  attractive  and  via- 
ble places  to  live.  Yet  these  communities 
are  unable  to  obtain  the  relatively  small 
amounts  needed  to  develop  the  basic  in- 
frastructure of  water  and  sewer  facilities 


In  nearly  every  case  these  communities 
have  raised  funds  locally  and  have  sought 
supplementary  Federal  loans  and  grants, 
only  to  find  them  unavailable. 

The  administration  has  not  only  im- 
pounded the  entire  $150  million  allocated 
for  the  FHA  water-sewer  program.  Re- 
ports Indicate  tha*  the  $400  million  ap- 
propriated for  the  urban  counterpart, 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  is  also 
being  impounded.  Altogether  there  are 
at  least  139  Arkansas  municipalities 
which  cannot  offer  basic  water  and  sewer 
community  services  at  the  current  time. 
All  these  communities  are  in  need  of 
grant  funds.  I  am  certain  that  sLmilar 
statistics  could  be  cited  from  other 
States. 

When  our  Government  is  falling  to 
meet  these  basic  needs  of  our  people,  I 
find  it  extremely  diJQcult  to  understand 
how  we  can  afford  to  undertake  foreign 
expenditures,  such  as  the  $9.2  billion 
for  various  foreign  assistance  categories. 
I  believe  our  true  interests  and  security 
are  best  served  by  attending  to  the  many 
critical  needs  which  we  face  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  tell 
the  American  lieople  that  the  Senate  is 
as  concerned  about  our  domestic  needs 
as  it  Is  about  the  highly  questionable 
needs  for  enormous  military  assistance  to 
Israel.  Enactment  of  this  amendment  will 
show  that,  although  we  are  Involved  with 
the  problems  of  Israel,  we  put  the  promo- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  our  own  people  first. 

There  is  also  a  fundamental  constitu- 
tional issue  involved  here.  If  the  Con- 
gress' power  of  the  purse  is  infrinegd  by 
unrestricted  Presidential  Impoundment 
of  appropriated  funds.  Members  of  Con- 
gress power  of  the  purse  is  Infringed  by 
go  home.  This  is  the  only  real  power  that 
Congress  has  left  and  It  must  be  guarded 
and  protected.  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  help  in  that  effort. 

Although  the  morning  press  reported 
that  the  President  ha.s  agreed  to  release 
$1  billion  in  Impounded  funds  for  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  programs.  11  was 
made  clear  by  administration  spokesmen 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  programs  of  other  depart- 
ments will  be  released.  Approval  of  my 
amendment  will  insure  that  funds  for 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  HEW 
and  HUD  are  released  and  used  In  the 
way  Congress  intended. 
ExHisrr  1 

SXCnON     11.    LlMTTATlON    ON    US*    Of    POEXICN 

Am  FVNDe 

This  amendment,  sponsored  by  Senator 
I^ilbright.  requires  release  of  Impounded 
funds  totaUlng  H  9  billion  (according  to  t^e 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget)  appro- 
priated for  programs  under  the  authority  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Transporta- 
tion. Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
amendment  la  a  revision  of  section  ftSS  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971 .  As  revised, 
this  section  includes  the  following  pro- 
vis  loos 

It  requires  a  cut-off  of  funds  appropriated 
pxirauant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
the  l»orelgn  Military  Salee  Act  if  by  April  30, 
1973.  the  President  has  not  released  all  f\mds 
appropriated  during  fiscal  years  197^  and 
1973    for    the    Departments    oT    Agriculture. 
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Transportation,  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare. 
It  requires  a  slmiur  cut-off  of  aid  and 
mUltary  credit  sales  funds  If  future  appro- 
priations for  these  dppartments  are  Im- 
pounded for  more  than  60  days 

It  defines  the  term  ■•impounded  funds"  to 
Include  any  action  which  effectively  prevents 
the  creation  of  obligations  or  expenditures  of 
appropriated  funds,  or  of  authorizations  to 
create  obligations  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions, for  any  period  of  time  irrespective  of 
whether  such  action  Is  taken  by  the  Ofllre  of 
Management  and  Budpet  or  the  apency  head. 
It  require;  that  aid  and  military  credit 
sale  funds  be  spent  on  an  order! v  basis  so  as 
to  insure  that  the  prohibitions  in  the  amend- 
ment are  not  n\illifled  either  by  •reimpound- 
menf  or  by  a  speed  up  In  the  obligation  of 
aid  funds. 

It  provides  for  the  withholding  of  funds 
In  accordance  with  specific  legal  require- 
ments as  may  be  contained  In  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  for  the  departments  affected 
or  as  is  provided  In  the  Anti -Deficiency  Act. 
The  Committee  recognizes  that  this  Act 
authorizes  reserves  in  the  apportionment 
process.  The  Committee  wants  to  empha- 
size, however,  that  such  reserves  are  author- 
ized under  the  Anti -Deficiency  Act  only  (1) 
for  contingencies:  and  (2i  to  effect  savings 
whenever  saving.?  are  made  possible  by  or 
through  (a)  changes  In  requirements,  (6) 
greater  efflclency  of  operations,  or  (ci  other 
developments  subsequent  to  the  date  on 
which  such  appropriation  was  made  avail- 
able. This  latter  provision  refers  to  unfore- 
seen developments  subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriations  which  reduces  funds 
required  to  carry  out  the  program  and  does 
not  Include  various  other  reserves  sometimes 
referred  to  as  being  for  -routine  financial 
administration."  The  Committee  will  look 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  pursue 
this  interpretation  and  U,  ensure  compliance 
with  It.  *^ 

Finally,  this  provision  calls  upon  the 
Comptroller  General  to  review  the  accuracy 
of  the  certification  made  hy  the  heads  of 
the  departments  with  respect  to  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  of  their  departments 
and  to  issue  quarterly  reports  on  his  find- 
ings beginning  with  the  first  quarter  In 
fiscal  year  1974 

When  the  Committee  considered  Senator 
Pulbrlghfs  amendment,  he  reported  on  a  let- 
ter which  he  had  received  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  a.sklne  that  certain  modifica- 
tions be  made  In  the  original  text  The  Com- 
mittee accepted  these  modifications.  Tlie 
text  of  the  Comptroller  Generals  letter  with 
enclosure,  follows : 

COlCPTKOl-LEll  OeNTRAL 

or  THX  Unitid  States, 
Washington,  DC.  February  22  1973 
B-135564.  ' 

Hon   J    W   Fin-BHrcHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreian  Relations 
VS  Senate. 

Dear  Mb  CnAniMAN  On  February  8.  1973 
you  offered  your  amendment  No.  7  to  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
which  would  amend  section  958  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1971.  In  explaining 
the  amendment  you  said  that  it  will  bring 
an  end  to  the  expenditure  of  foreign  aid 
funds  If  the  President  In.slsts  upon  Impound- 
ing funds  for  high-priority  domestic  pro- 
grams Amendment  No  7  together  with  ex- 
planatory remarks  appears  on  pages  S2431- 
83433  uf  the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 8.  1978. 

We  are  prlmarUy  concerned  about  the  pro- 
P'jsed  BubsecUon  658 (ci  which  contains  no 
exceptions  for  reservatlorts  of  funds  made 
etricUy  within  the  authority  of  Subsection 
(cxa)  of  the  AnUdeflclency  Act.  31  U.8.C. 
W3  (c)(2)  and  subsection  668(ei  which 
would  provide  substantial  additional  duUe* 
for  the  Comptroller  General. 
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In  my  testimony  of  January  30.  1973,  on 
Senator  Ervln's  Impoundment  Control   bill, 
S.  373,  93d  Congress,  I  stated  that  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  obJecUons  to  Impoundments 
faUlng  squarely  within  the  liter*!  language 
of  subsection   (c)(2)    of  the  Antldeflclency 
Act,  31  U.S.C.  655(c)(2),  or  specifically  au- 
thorized  In  other  law.  This  testimony  was 
given  at  a  Joint  Hearing  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  an  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  OperaUons,  A  copy  of  my  pre- 
pared  statement   and   the   attachment*   ar« 
enclosed.  It  was  suggested  that  consideration 
be  given  to  amending  S.  373  to  provide  that 
Its  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  funds  being 
withheld  in  accordance  with  thU  and  other 
specific    requirements    of    law.    As    you    are 
aware,  section  658  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act    of    1971    presently    exempts    Impound- 
ments made  in  accordance  with  specific  re- 
quirements of  law  and.  as  stated  In  my  testi- 
mony on  S.  373,  I  interpreted  that  provision 
as   applying  only   to  section    (c)  (2)    of  the 
Antldeflclency  Act.  We  suggest  a  revision  of 
subsection  658(c)    to  reinstate  that  exemp- 
tion to  avoid  the  btirden  of  reporting  Im- 
poundments which  involve  only  contingen- 
cies or  savings  in  carrying  out  legislative  pro- 
grams and  which  are  generally  conceded  to 
be  not  only  of  a  noncontroverslal  nature  but 
also   desirable    in    achieving    efflclency    and 
economy. 

As  now  written,  subsection  658(e)  would 
require  that  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
termine If  funds  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Transportation,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  HeaJth,  Education, 
and  Welfare  have  been  impounded  more  than 
60  days.  The  imposition  of  such  a  require- 
ment on  our  Office  would  result  in  a  work- 
load that  would  severely  tax  our  resources 
and  even  then  we  could  never  be  assured  that 
all  of  the  Impoundments  had  been  found. 
The  Impoundments  can  be  made  by  the  head 
of  a  Department  as  well  as  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
documentary  evidence  theretf,  U  anv,  may  be 
difficult  to  locate.  We  would  therefore  much 
prefer  language  which  would  require  the 
head  of  each  Department  named  to  send  us  a 
report  certlfyir.g  the  amounts  impounded 
during  each  60-day  period  which  we  would 
review  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  quar- 
terly reports  to  the  Congress. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  parenthetical 
language  "(including  any  authorization  to 
ore«t«  obligations  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions)" which  effectively  Includes  contract- 
ing authority  In  the  definition  of  appropria- 
tion and  which  is  included  in  subsection  (a) 
be  Inserted  In  subsection  (bi  This  wlU 
avoid  any  implication  that  contract  author- 
ity is  included  with  respect  to  fi.scal  rear? 
1972  and  1973  but  not  to  fiscal  year  1974"  and 
subsequent  n&c&l  years. 

We  have  »>me  reservations  on  one  other 
aspect  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  Under 
those  Bubsectlons.  if  the  Impounded  funds 
are  not  timely  released  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure, no  further  expenditure  of  foreign 
assistance  and  mUItary  sales  funds  may  be 
made  notwithstanding  that  pavment.<:  mav  be 
due  in  liquidation  of  previously  incurred 
valid  obligat:or.fi  We  be:ieve  this  pmhlbltion 
against  further  obligations  would  accomplish 
your  purpose  ai.d  avoid  some  objections 
which  may  be  raised  against  prohibiting  ex- 
pondlfares  in  liquidauon  of  valid  obligations 
of  the  United  States, 

Language  to  carry  out  these  suggestions  is 
enclosed.  I  do  not  believe  these  suggestions 
wiu  alter  the  purpose  or  impact  of  vour 
amendment  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that 
they  wui.  (1)  clarify  the  meaning  of  appro- 
priation. (2)  avoid  some  needless  reporting 
and  (3)  afford  a  faculty  for  keeping  the  Con- 
gress informed  of  Impoundments  In  the  four 
named  departments.  If  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance   concerning   these   suggesOons  or 


anything  else  Involving  your  amendment  or 
the  Impoimdment  issue  we  would,  of  course, 
be  pleased  to  provide  such  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmzr  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Dnited  States. 
[Enclosures.] 

( 1 )  Delete  the  words  "or  expended"  from 
subsections  (a)  and  the  words  "or  expended" 
and  "and  expended"  from  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Insert  between  Unes  7  and  8  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  parenthetical  phrase  "(Including 
any  authorization  to  create  obUgatlons  In 
advance  of  appropriations)." 

(3)  Amend  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
not  apply  with  respect  to  ftmds  Impounded 
In  accordance  with  any  provision  or  law 
specifically  authorizing  the  impoimdment  of 
funds  of  any  such  department,  if  the  Im- 
poundment is  made  only  with  respect  to  and 
m  accordance  with  such  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  Impoundment  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Comptroller  General." 

(4)  Strike  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(e)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
language: 

"The  bead  of  each  such  department  shall 
certify  to  the  Comptroller  General  within 
10  days  after  the  expiration  of  each  60-day 
period  In  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter  (1)  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  to  such  department  which  are 
Impounded.  i2i  whether  such  funds  have 
been  impounded  for  more  than  80  days,  and 
(3)  if,  and  when,  such  funds  have  been  re- 
leased m  accordance  with  this  section.  The 
Comptroiier  General  shall  review  these  certi- 
fications and  take  such  action  as  he  deems 
necessan.-  to  verify  their  accuracy." 

In  Its  report  on  the  Initial  impoundment 
provision  adopted  In  1971,  the  Committee 
offered  the  following  explanation  of  Itt 
action: 

The  objective  of  this  amendment  Is  to  glye 
the  American  public  some  indication  that 
the  Committee  is  just  as  aware  of  our 
domestic  needs  as  it  is  of  the  needs  of  ether 
countr.es.  The  provisions  of  the  section  say 
uy.  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  "You  will  be 
a.'^ured  of  getting  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  domestic  programs  and  projects 
before  additional  foreign  aid  funds  can  be 
obligated  for  similar  programs  and  projects 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nairobi  or  New  Delhi." 

In  addition  to  focusing  attention  on 
domestic  vs.  foreign  needs  in  the  context 
of  the  whole  national  priorities  debate,  this 
section  of  the  blU  alsc  addresses  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  issue  and  the  Constitutional 
responsibilities  of  the  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive Branches  of  our  Government 

If  the  President  is  left  free  t.o  impound 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  this 
could  result  In  an  even  greater  Imbalance 
between  the  two  Branches  than  has  de- 
veloped In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  If  the 
Congress's  power  of  the  purae  Is  Infringed 
or  restricted  in  any  way— such  as  through 
the  impoundment  of  appropriated  funds — 
Members  of  Congress  might  as  well  pack 
their  bags  and  go  heme  This  is  the  only  real 
power  the  Congress  has  left  and  It  must  be 
guarded  and  protected  and  kept  whole  end 
Intact,  The  Committee  believes  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  are  consistent 
with  this  goal. 

A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee believe  this  explanation  Is  as  valid 
t.oday  as  it  was  then, 

«*i 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  17,  1973] 

Impoukdjcknt:  Onox  Moax  I>rro  WotroMtLLAtm 
Despite  a  lengthening  list  of  defeats  in  the 
lower  federal  courts,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion seems  determined  to  continue  trying  to 
Impound,  at  will,  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  programs  the  executive  branch 
dislikes     The    latest    casualty    reportedly    Is 
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most  of  the  $550  million  appropriated  for 
rural  and  iirban  water  and  aewer  grants.  The 
administration,  considering  the  programs  re- 
dundant, first  tried  to  "terminate"  them  by 
Impounding  the  fiscal  1973  funds  a  year  ago. 
Congress  appropriated  money  for  this  year 
anyway,  and  now  those  funds  are  apparent- 
ly being  "non-spent."  Some  highway  monies 
have  also  been  held  up. 

The  issue  here  Is  not  whether  the  programs 
are  good  or  bad.  but  whether  the  executive 
branch  has  the  legal  and  constitutional  au- 
thority to  make  such  judgments  unilaterally 
after  Congress  has  provided  the  ftmds.  With 
a  remarkable  degree  of  accord,  federal  Judges 
across  the  country  have  now  ruled  In  at  least 
three  dozen  separate  cases  that  Impound- 
ment exceeds  the  bounds  of  the  administra- 
tion's legal  latitude.  Most  of  the  early  de- 
cisions turned  on  the  precise  langxiage  of  the 
lawa  Involved,  but  recently  Judges  have  been 
more  Inclined  to  rest  their  rulings  on  general 
constitutional  principles  PV>r  Instance.  Fed- 
eral District  Court  Judge  George  Hart  re- 
cently declared  that  if  Congress  Insists  funds 
should  be  spent,  the  executive  branch  haa 
no  choice  but  to  comply.  "It  la  the  preroga- 
tive of  Congress,"  Judge  Hart  said.  *to  spend 
money  foolishly  if  It  wants  to,  and  the  re- 
medy la,  I  suppose.  In  the  electorate." 

The  Nixon  administration  haa  magnified 
this  problem  of  constitutional  process  but 
Impounding  billions  in  the  most  autocratic 
way.  Last  year,  for  Instance,  the  administra- 
tion claimed  that  housing  subsidies  and 
other  urban  programs  had  been  "terminated" 
because  they  were  "ineqiiitable.  wasteful  and 
Ineffective."  But  documents  have  Just  become 
public  which  show  that  the  programs  were 
froaen  before  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  had  undertaken  in -depth 
analysis  or  mde^  provided  any  written 
Justifications  for  the  freeze  at  all.  It  calls 
to  mind  the  Juridical  approach  of  the  Red 
Queen  in  "Alice  In  Wonderland":  "Sentence 
first — verdict  afterward." 

With  the  Impoundment  of  water  and  sewer 
grant  f\inds,  the  admlnistraUon  Is  back  In 
Wonderland.  The  Labor-HEW  appropriation* 
act  may  be  something  of  a  turning  point.  In 
order  to  produce  a  measure  which  Mr.  Nixon 
would  sign,  the  conferees  agreed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Impound  up  to  $400  mllllou, 
but  specified  that  no  program  may  be  cut 
more  than  5  per  cent.  If  the  administration 
abides  by  this — In  other  words,  actually 
apends  the  rest  of  the  $32.9  billion  appropri- 
ated In  that  act — It  would  be  a  refreshing 
change,  since  the  executive  branch  impound- 
ed over  $1  billion  from  a  smaller  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1973 

Meanwhile,  Congress  remains  strangely  re- 
luctant to  assert  Its  own  authority.  Com- 
mittees have  not  gone  beyond  spirited  but 
non-blndlng  language  in  reports.  The  gen- 
eral remedy,  a  stem  antl-lmpoundment  law, 
has  been  approved  once  by  the  Senate  and. 
In-dlSerent  form,  twice  by  the  House,  but 
the  two  bodies  have  shown  little  sense  of 
urgency  about  reconciling  their  differences 
Meanwhile,  programs  In  many  fields  have 
been  disrupted,  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  groups  are  being  forced 
to  go  to  court  at  considerable  expense  to  pry 
loose  public  funds  which  the  Congress  In- 
tended to  provide. 

irrom  the  New  York  TlmM,  Dec.  17.  1978) 

POWXa  OF   TBM   PCrRSB 

Congress  In  Its  coUectlve  wisdom  decided 
last  year  and  again  thU  year  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  construction  of  needed  water 
and  sewer  systems  in  rural  areas.  The  execu- 
tive branch  decided  that  the  program  was 
unnecessary  and  impounded  the  money 

Far  from  being  "redundant" — to  use  the 
Admlniit ration's  word — the  program  In  dis- 
pute is  distinct  from  the  Oovernment's  ezlst- 
tng  program,  which  has  to  do  with  sewage 


treatment  systems,  not  aewers  themselves. 
But  even  If  the  Administration's  explanation 
were  sound,  It  would  be  no  answer  to  the 
real  question  Involved. 

The  question  Is  this:  Which  branch  of  gov- 
ernment Is  constitutionally  charged  with 
making  Utwa  and  appropriating  the  neces- 
sary money  and  which  branch  Is  charged  with 
executing  thoee  laws  and  spending  that 
money?  Even  m  this  Instance,  where  Con- 
gress has  expliciUy  directed  the  expendi- 
ture within  a  fixed  period,  the  Admlnlatra- 
tion  takes  the  view  that  its  Judgment  must 
prevail. 

Its  action  should  quicken  the  pace  of  Con- 
gressional efforts  to  curb  a  growing  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  function  by  the  executive 
branch.  Both  houses  have  already  passed  bills 
giving  Congress  the  power  to  override  such 
Impoundments  and  force  the  release  of  ap- 
propriated funds.  Tacitly  acknowledging  that 
these  attempts  might  be  vetoed,  tlie  Hovise  oi 
Representatives  embodied  an  antl-impo\ind- 
ment  section  in  a  much -needed  bill  to  en- 
hance budgetary  responalbUlty  In  Congress. 

Combining  these  two  purposes  would  not 
only  make  It  harder  for  President  NUon  to 
veto  a  curb  on  his  own  AdmltOstratlon's  as- 
sumption of  the  power  of  the  purse;  it 
would  Increase  the  poaslbUity  of  overriding 
such  a  veto  If  it  did  come.  The  Senate  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  House. 

[From  the   Arkansas  Gazette.   Monday. 

Dec.  10.  1973) 

Tta  MoKKT  Battlz 

The  United  States  has  spent  no  telling 
how  many  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  1973 
on  its  space  exploration  program,  while  the 
Nixon  administration  refuses  to  spend  $550 
million  Congress  has  appropriated  for  de- 
velopment of  water  and  sewer  systems. 

If  there  is  Jioitapositlon  here  it  is  that 
the  glamoroxia  too  often  wins  out  over  the 
mundane  In  the  political  decision  oiaking 
process,  despite  the  raUonale  of  higher 
stated  purposes,  in  this  case  requirements 
of  the  economy. 

What  is  really  behind  the  Impoundment  of 
the  water  and  sewer  money.  In  any  case,  la 
pure  stubbornness  at  the  White  House  and 
In  its  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  cUngs  to  the  fiction  that  the  American 
people  are  still  willing  to  take  the  president's 
side  over  that  of  the  Congress.  The  matter 
Is  rapidly  becoming  a  battle  of  wills  and  a 
suddenly  awakening  legislative  branch  could 
have  the  upper  hand  If  the  leadership  would 
snap  out  of  its  own  alumt>er. 

Of  the  $550  million  impounded.  $4O0  mil- 
lion was  to  have  gone  to  urban  programs 
and  $150  million  was  to  have  been  funneled 
into  a  rural  program  to  promote  home  and 
Industrial  development.  The  rural  part  of 
the  approprlaUon  Is  a  special  favorite  of  some 
senior  Southern  Democrats,  notably  Repre- 
sensatlve  Jamie  Whltten  of  Mississippi,  who's 
sore  as  can  be  about  the  Nixon  impound- 
ment. (It  takes  a  mighty  powerful  issue  to 
get  Jamie  off  the  old  Nixon  bandwagon.) 

Congress  his  already  dealt  with  the  water 
and  sewer  funds  issue  once  this  year  by  pass- 
ing a  second  appropriation  to  counter  presi- 
dential Impoundment  A  second  impound- 
ment ensued. 

The  effect  of  the  White  House  persistence 
is  likely  to  be  passage  In  the  Senate  of  a  new 
Budget  Control  Act  that  received  House  ap- 
proval last  week.  The  Act  gives  either  house 
the  power  to  force  release  of  impounded 
funds,  and  of  course  it  applies  not  Just  to 
the  $560  million  for  sewer  and  water  sys- 
tems but  funds  for  other  worthy  programs 
as  well.  The  Senate  should  not  hesitate  in 
approving  the  Bouse  measure  and  neither 
chamber  should  then  hesitate  to  apply  the 
Act's  provisions  whenever  Its  good  Judgment 
dlcUtM. 


AOMUnaTRATTON  IMPOUNDS  FtTNDS  FOE 

Watxk  aks  Sxwxa  Btstems 
(By  WUllam  Bobbins) 
Washincton.  December  6. — The  Nixon 
Administration  has  quietly  Impounded  $660- 
million  voted  this  year  for  development  ot 
water  and  aewer  systems  despite  a  directive 
from  Congress  to  spend  the  money. 

The  action,  which  mcluded  withholding 
of  funds  for  a  popular  rural  development 
program,  Is  considered  likely  to  Increase 
pressure  behind  a  bill  that  would  allow 
Congress  to  force  release  of  money  it  ap- 
propriates. 

The  rural  program  provided  $150-mllllon 
to  promote  home  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment, and  thus  aid  distressed  communities, 
through  grants  for  construction  of  water 
and  sewer  systems. 

The  program  had  been  "terminated"  early 
this  year  by  a  Presidential  impoundment 
action  but  revived  by  Congress,  which  also 
adopted  an  accompanying  conference  re- 
port directing  the  Administration  to  spend 
the  money. 

Representative  Jamie  Whltten,  Democrat 
of  Mississippi,  the  powerful  chairman  of 
the  House  appropriations  subcommittee,  re- 
acted today  with  a  thinly  veiled  warning, 
although  he  said: 

"I  don't  want  to  be  In  a  position  of 
threatening  the  Administration." 

Under  present  conditions.  Congress  lacks 
the  power  to  force  the  Administration  to 
spend  the  money.  Mr.  Whltten  noted,  but 
he  added.  "Next  year,  you  can  make  them 
wish  they  had  spent  the  money." 

He  observed  that  Congress  has  the  power 
of  the  purse,  enabling  it  to  control  fimds 
for  both  the  White  House  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  but  added 
quickly  that  "the  country  cannot  afford" 
a  stalemate  between  the  White  House  and 
Congress. 

The  Impoundment  issue  has  been  a  focal 
point  of  controversy  between  President  Nix- 
on and  Congress  since  the  current  session 
began.  A  total  of  about  $12-bUllon  in  ap- 
propriated funds  had  been  withheld  by  the 
Administration  at  one  point,  but  some  of 
that  has  since  been  released  and  court  suits 
have  compelled  the  spending  of  additional 
money  for  several  programs 

Both  houses  have  passed  bills  giving  Con- 
gress the  power  to  review  and  override  Presi- 
dential Impoundment  decisions,  but  they 
have  never  gone  to  conference. 

Those  bills  would  be  superseded  by  a  new 
budget  control  act.  passed  by  the  House 
yesterday,  which  contains  a  section  givmg 
either  chamt>er  the  power  to  force  release 
of  Impounded  funds.  The  Senate  Is  expected 
to  act  on  a  similar  bill  early  next  year. 

President  Nixon  Is  consldsred  likely  to  veto 
the  bUl  If  It  reaches  his  desk  with  the  anU- 
impovmdment  provision  mtact.  but  the  with- 
holding of  rural  funds  disclosed  today  Is  ex- 
pected to  reinforce  support  for  any  attempt 
to  override. 

The  $150.mllllon  was  the  rural  counterpart 
of  a  water  and  sewer  program  administered 
by  the  DepartnMnt  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  for  which  $400-milllon  had 
been  voted  In  the  same  Congressional  appro- 
priations measure. 

The  withholding  of  funds  for  the  grants 
does  not  affect  a  loan  program  for  the  same 
purpose,  for  which  $470-mllllon  ha^  been  au- 
thorized and  $110  million  obligated  this 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  next  June  30 

Arthur  C.  Harmon.  Jr.,  the  depu'.v  admin- 
istrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
which  supervises  the  rural  program,  said  to. 
day  that  his  agency  and  higher  ofllclals  in 
the  Administration  considered  the  water  and 
■ewer  grants  "redundant"  because  a  similar 
program  was  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 
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Mr.  Whltten  had  argued  during  appropria- 
tion hearings,  however,  that  the  only  relevant 
KJA.  program  was  that  funded  under  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  That  act,  he 
aald,  provided  mainly  for  sewage  treatment 
systems  and,  under  allocation  systems  set  by 
the  states,  little  money  filtered  down  to  niral 
areas. 

A  staff  aide  at  the  House  agricultural  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  noted  today  that, 
although  it  was  possible  to  fund  sewage- 
oollectlon  systems  under  the  pollution  act, 
those  were  normally  given  a  low  priority  by 
the  states,  and  there  was  no  provision  for  de- 
velopment of  water  systems. 

An  ofCclal  at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  said  rural  sewer  systems  were  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  primary  objective  of  Its  pro- 
gram. He  said  that  It  was  Impkosslb'e  to  deter- 
mine how  much  money  might  have  gone  to 
rural  areas  thus  far. 

In  another  action  Involving  Impounded 
funds,  six  states  filed  suit  today  seeking 
release  of  $3.7-bllllon  In  highway  construc- 
tion funds  for  all  50  states. 

The  suit  was  filed  In  United  States  District 
Court  here  by  Louisiana,  Washington,  Nevada, 
Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania  and  Texaa.  It 
names  as  defendants  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Claude  S.  Brlnegar,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  Norbert  T.  Tiemann  and  Roy 
L.  Aah,  director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  7,   19731 

WATZB-SEWKB   P*UNDS  AaZ  iMPOtTKDED 

(By  Bernard  Brenner) 

Apparently  ignoring  a  blunt  directive  from 
Congress,  the  White  House  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  quietly  Impounded 
all  of  the  $150  million  voted  by  the  law- 
makers for  rural  water  and  sewer  grants. 

No  public  announcement  was  made.  But 
officials  at  the  Agriculture  Department,  In 
reply  to  a  query,  said  they  had  been  told 
the  OMB  would  not  release  the  appropria- 
tion. 

The  action  may  revive  an  administration- 
Congress  controversy  that  began  early  this 
year  when  the  White  House,  after  holding 
spending  on  the  water-sewer  grants  below 
appropriated  levels  In  past  years,  suspended 
the  program  altogether. 

In  reply,  congressional  leaders  Inserted 
the  $150  million  fund  In  the  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill  and  wrote  in  language 
directing  revival  of  the  grants  and  a  similar 
grant  program  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Reports  accompanying  bills  do  not  have 
the  force  of  law.  But  since  they  are  con- 
sidered to  express  the  will  of  Congress,  they 
are   usually   heeded    by   administrative   offl- 


8UDGETARY    RESERVES   (IMPOUNDMENTS)   REPORTED   AS 
OF  JUNE  30,  1973,  AND  SEPT.  30,  1973  > 

(In  thousands) 


s. 


Mtior  agtnqr  ind  program 


(impeaittf-  0<"*eaiMl- 

ments)  ments) 

June  30,  Sept.  30, 

1973  1973 


Exacut'v*  OlUct  of  the  President $2, 077  . 

Funds  app>oorial*d  to  thi  President : 

ApptlKhian  regional  develop- 
ment programs 65.000 

Foreign  assuunca  prograflis...  60,6S2 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Rural  environmental  assistance.  ZIO.  500 

Rural  electiihcation  loans 456,103 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal 

rants 120,000 

Rural  housing  insurance  fund. .  133, 000 

Forest  roads  and  Inits 27J.  398 

.      Other 118.174 

Department  of  Commerce 139,594 


$40,000 
55.652 

210,500 
456,103 

120.000 

133.000 

208,934 

44,700 

63,251 


Major  agency  and  program 


,  Budgetary 
reserves 
(impound- 
ments) 
June  30. 
197i 


Budgetary 
reserves 
(impound- 
ments) 
SepL  30, 
1973 


Department  of  Defense — military: 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion....  ?1,  336, 184  $556,593 

Military  construction 260,480  264,254 

Aircraft  and  missile  procure- 

„  ment. 317,329 

Other 21,084  4,504 

Department  of  Defense— civil 33,426  1,398 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare 20,530  22,726 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

Open  space  land  program ..  27,730  27,730 

Grants   for    basic   water   and 

sewer  facilities 400.175  400,175 

Other 32,303  28.511 

Department  of  Interior: 

Land  and  water  conservation 

fund 269,590  61,422 

National    Park    Service— con- 
struction   90,448  49,110 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  road 

construction 20,000 

Other 117,687  31,287 

Department  of  Justice  (prisons)....  36,  Ul  13,594 

Department  of  State 5,511 

Department  of  Transportation: 
Federal   airport  and   aviation 

programs 223,359  269,707 

Federal  aid  highway  programs..  2, 580, 699  3, 500, 604 

Grants  to  Amtrak 48,100 

Other 81,095  19,747 

Department  of  Treasury 21,519  21,517 

Atomic  Energy  (^mmission 117,880  26,650 

General    Services     Administration 

(mainly  public  buildings) 261,629  258,751 

National    Aeronautics    and   Space 

Administration 2,200  2.200 

Veterans' Administration 44,195  43,358 

District  of  Columbia,  loans  for  cap- 
ital outlay 72,277 

National  Science  Foundation 62,400  3,500 

Small  Business  Administration 50,234  31.094 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 22,318 

Other  independent  agencies 28,921  17,768 

Total  -  7,731,536  7,446,046 


>  Reported  by  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  pursuant  to 
Federal  Impoundment  and  Information  Act  Public  Law  92-599 
IS  amended. 

I  Exdudes  {6,000.000.000  in  water  pollution  contract  authority 
enacted  last  session  for  fiscal  1974,  available  in  1973,  withheld 
by  agency  action  and  deleted  from  budget  authority  totals  for 
1§73  and  1974, 


ESTIMATED    FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE,    FISCAL   YEARS    1973 
AND  1974 


(In  thousands] 


Tiscal  year— 


1973 


1974 


I.  Military  assistance: 

1.  Military       assistance 

grants $589,100         J642,000 

2.  Military  assistance  to 

South   Vietnam  and 

Laos 2.735,000       1,126,000 

3.  Military  assistance  to 

Israel 2,200,000 

4.  Additional    assistance 

to  Cambodia 200,000 

5.  Excess  defense  arbcles.        185,000  150,000 

6.  Ship  transfers 121,000  6  500 

7.  Real  property  transfers.        721,091  244,553 

8.  Public  Law  480  defense 

grants 157,900  162.080 

9.  Foreign  military  credit 

sales 400,000  325,000 

)0.  Supporting  assistance 

(outside  Indochina).        155.300  125,000 

Total 5, 064. 391        5. 181. 133 

II.  Bilateral  economic  assistance: 

1.  Indochina      economic 

.      lid 444.700  504,000 

2.  AID   development  is- 

sistance-generaL...       974.300  837.500 

3.  South  Asian  relief 101. 100 

4.  American  schoob  and 

hospitals  abroad 25,532  19.000 

5.  International  organiza- 

tions         127.472  155,022 

6.  Contin|ency  fund 23,99$  30.000 

7.  Administrative       ex- 

penses          61,579  50,100 


Rscal  year- 


1973 


1974 


8.  Narcotics  control  pro- 

gram.         $20,500  $42,500 

9.  PeaceCorps 80,560  77,100 

10.  Public   Law   480   as- 
sistance     1,260,100       1,146,800 

Total 3,119.841       2,862,022 

III.  U.S.  contributions  to  interna- 

iional  financial  institutions: 

1,  International    Develop- 

ment Association 320,000  320,000 

2,  Inter- American    Devel- 

ment  Bank 418,000  693,000 

3,  Asian         Development 

Bank 100.000 

Total 738,000        1,113.000 

IV.  Miscellaneous: 

1.  Migration   and   refugee 

programs 8,500  8,800 

2.  Assistance    tor    Soviet 

refugees 50,000  36,500 

3.  Inter-American  Founda- 

tion   3,473  13.285 

4.  Latin  American  highway.         20,000  30.000 

Total 81,973  88,585 

Total  foreign  assist- 
ance       9,004,205     9,2M,740 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  I 
have  been  one  in  this  body  'crho  has  de- 
plored the  Presidential  impoundment  of 
appropriated  funds.  I  have  voted  repeat- 
edly for  resolutions  to  overcome  that 
exercise  of  executive  power,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  imconstitutional. 

Congress  is  going  to  take  action  on 
this  matter.  We  have  on  our  Calendar 
No.  584,  House  Resolution  7130,  and  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  1541.  'W'e  vrlU  take  that  up 
on  January  21  of  the  coming  year.  Those 
bills  are  related  to  establishing  a  pro- 
cedure providing  congressional  control 
over  impoundment  of  funds  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  Is  another  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  offers  that  is  very 
good  in  its  substance  and  in  its  purpose. 
But  It  will  not  l:e!p  -as  at  this  time.  It 
will  not  expedite  the  passage  of  this 
measure.  Most  likely,  it  will  not  become 
effective  in  itp  own  right  as  a  part  n!  this 
bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

The  PFLESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  to  table  amendment 
No.  931, 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  asii  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JA\TTS,  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarj-  mqulr?- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr.  JA\TrS.  .*.';  I  understand  it  now, 
there  will  be  two  rt  ".>all  votes  on  amend- 
ments 2  and  3   on  the  motion  tc  labie. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
amendments  are   No.   931    and  No    932 
There  will  be  two  back-to-back  rolicall 
votes  on  the  motions  tc  table  each  of 
those  amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'  Tie  f.rs'.  '.c:«  '^^  on 
amendment  No  2 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  announce 
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that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chitrch).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland > ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkd.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings>.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGsi), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGK I  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiK£N>.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon'.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee tMr.  Brock',  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttckley).  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc).  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  *Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and  Mr. 
Taft).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut Mr.  Weickeh)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DouKNici)  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  49. 
nays  25.  as  follows: 

|No.  608  Leg  1 
YEAS — 49 


Baker 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Ben«*n 

Bible 

Blden 

Cue 

Chllea 

Cook 

Cranston 

Do)e 

rxjminlck 

Ea,<:eton 

Onflln 

Oumey 

Hanke 

HMkeU 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Burdlck 
Byrd. 


Harry  P  .  Jr.     Hatfleld 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hathaway 
Clark  Helmj 

Curtu  Hruaka 


Huddleston  Pell 

Humphrey  Pro  xm  ire 

laouye  Randolph 

JackaoD  Ribicoff 

Javlta  Schwolker 

Johncton  Scott.  Hugh 

Kennedy  Stafford 

tCagnuaon  Stennla 

BCatblaa  SteTena 

McOovem  Stevenson 

Mclntyre  Symington 

Uondaie  Thurmond 

Mcntoya  Tunney 

Muskle  Williams 

Nelaon  Toxing 
Pack  wood 
Paatore 

NATS— 25 

Pannin  Hughea 

Pulbrlcht  Long 

Ooldwater  Mansfield 

Hansen  McCIeUan 

Hsirt  Metcalf 


Nunn 
Scott. 

WUllam  L 
Spcu-kman 


NOT  VOTINO— 2« 


Aiken 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 


Dcmenlcl 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Pong 

Ormvel 

HoIllngB 

McClure 

MeOee 

Mo* 


Pe&rvon 
Percy 
Roth 
Saxbe 

Taft 

Talmadge 
Tower 
Weicker 


So  Mr.  HuicpHRET's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr  Pulbmght's  amendment 
No  931  wa«  ain^ed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  vote  now  occiirs  on 


the  motion  to  table  amendment  No.  932. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
(Z^HURCH ) .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McG«),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce). 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  . 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perot). 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  ( Mr.  Roth  ) , 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and 
Mr.  Tatt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weickxr),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMXNici),  Is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker). 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  12.  as  follows: 

(No.  609  Leg.] 

TEAS — 62 

AUen  Hansen  Packwood 

Baker  Hart  Pastore 

Bartlett      '  Hartke  Pell 

Bayh  Hathaway  Proxmlre 

Be«U  Hruska  Randolph 

Bentsen  Huddleeton  Ribicoff 

Blden  Humphrey  Schweiker 

Burdlck  Inouye  Scott.  Hugh 

Byrd.  Jackson  Scott. 

Harry  P  .  Jr     Jartu  WUllam  L. 

Case  Johnston  Sparkman 

Chiles  Kennedy  Stafford 

Cook  Long  Stennia 

Cranston  Magnuson  Sterens 

Curtis  Mathlas  Stevenson 

Dole  McOovem  Symington 

Domlnlck  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

Eagleton  Mondale  Tunney 

Pannln  Montoya  Williams 

C}oldwater  Muskle  Young 

OrUBn  Nelson  ' 

Oumey  Nunn 

NAYS— 12 
Abourezk  Pulbrlnht 

Bible  Haskell 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hatfleld 
Clark  Helms 


Huehefl 
Mansfleld 
McCIeUan 
Metcalf 


NOT  VOTINO— 26 

Aiken  Oomenlcl  Pearson 

Bellmon  Eastlaod  Percy 

Bennett  Ervin  Roth 

Brock  Pong  Saxbe 

Brooke  Oravel  Taft 

Buckler  Holllnga  Talmadge 

Cannon  McClure  Tower 

Church  McOee  Weicker 
Cotton 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHTS  amendment  No.  932  was 
agreed  to. 

Ui  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
determines  to  be  adverse  to  the  public  Inter- 
est any  contract  or  agreement,  within  the 
scope  of  TlUe  49  OS  Code.  Section  1382.  be- 
tween an  air  carrier,  and  any  citizen,  corpora- 
tion or  agent  of  any  country  which  1)  pro- 
hibit* or  Umlte  the  export  of  crude  oil  or 
refined  petroleum  products  from  such  coun- 
try to  the  nmted  States  or  2)  harbors,  gives 
refuge  to.  aids,  abets  or  augments  the  activi- 
ties of  any  individual  or  organization 
engaging  in  acta  of  violence  against  air 
commerce." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morn- 
ing there  is  an  article  datelined  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  The  headline  is  "TWA  Trains 
Arab  Pilots  Despite  Embargo."  The  story 
details  how  this  airline  is  training  Saudi 
Arabian  pilots  in  Jets  that  use  about 
1,800  gallons  of  Jet  fuel  an  hour 

I  had  a  rather  irate  phone  call  last 
night  from  a  Kansan  who  does  not 
understand  how  we  can  permit  this  to 
go  on  at  the  very  time  that  we  are  asking 
Americans  to  limit  their  gasoline  pur- 
chases, curtail  air  traffic  and  make  other 
sacrifices. 

We  have  airline  pilots  and  others  who 
are  being  furloughed  because  of  the  fuel 
shortages,  as  are  stewardesses,  machin- 
ists, and  others  who  work  for  the  air- 
lines. Many  people  are  being  laid  off  be- 
cause of  the  shortage. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  fault  the  train- 
ing program,  for  it  is  imdoubtedly  based 
on  firm  and  binding  contract  arrange- 
ments. But  it  seems  that  the  Arabs 
should  at  leasi  have  brought  their  own 
fuels,  because  they  have  them  in  abun- 
dance, and  we  do  not. 

It  would  be  my  expectation  that  most 
Americans  think  the  airlines  of  nations 
which  place  an  oil  embargo  against 
America  or  which  harbor  air  terrorists 
should  not  receive  this  kind  of  benefit 
from  America's  airlines  and  their  well 
knowTi  capabilities  for  training  and  In- 
structing flight  crews. 

The  need  for  this  is  emphasized  by  the 
growing  squeeze  against  this  country  by 
the  oil  embargo,  and  It  is  hard  to  see 
any  need  for  our  planes  to  be  burning 
American  fuel  to  train  Arab  pilots  at  a 
time  when  American  citizens  are  being 
asked  to  buy  only  10  gallons  of  gas  a 
week. 

I  understand  that  TransWorld  Air- 
lines is  the  only  airline  that  conducts 
such  a  program  for  an  Arab  airline,  and 
It  would  be  my  assumption  that  they 
have  a  contractual  obligation  to  furnish 
these  services. 

My  amendment  would  establish  a 
basis  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
disapprove  of  any  such  training  agree- 
ment with  airlines  of  oll-blocklng  coun- 
tries. It  would  further  ban  any  siwh 
agreement  with  the  airlines  of  nations 
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which  refuse  to  deal  with  aircraft  hi- 
jackers and  terrorists  according  to  the 
requirements  of  international  law  and 
Justice. 

These  measures  are  dictated  by  com- 
monsense.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason 
to  allow  oil  boycotting  nations  or  those 
which  condone  terrorism  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  our  airline  technology  and 
know-how  Eind  to  use  up  our  vital  fuel 
In  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  Hum- 
phrit)  and  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  'Mr  Javits'.  I  un- 
derstand it  is  important  that  we  not  add 
amendments  to  this  bill  which  might 
force  a  conference.  I  agree  with  that 
thinking. 

We  are  in  the  final  stage  of  the  session, 
and  a  conference  at  this  time,  even  on  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  is  important 
and  which  has  wide  support,  would  take 
time.  BCnowing  what  happens  at  this 
stage  of  ttie  proceedings  of  a  sesslc«i  of 
the  Congress,  It  might  mean  that  some 
measure  might  have  to  go  over. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  both  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  and  intend  to 
withdraw  my  amencjment.  However,  be- 
fore doing  so.  I  would  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  New  York  and 
Minnesota  for  their  views  on  some  ac- 
tion which  could  be  taken  that  would 
prevent  or  at  least  limit  what  Is  happen- 
ing at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  first  of  all,  I  am  in  fuU 
sympathy  with  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, as  the  Senator  understands. 

The  amendment  says  what  I  think 
needs  to  be  said  and  the  public  policy 
it  expresses  is  a  sound  public  policy.  It 
Is  regrettable  that  this  amendment,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  similar  amendments, 
would,  if  added  to  this  biU,  force  a  con- 
ference. 

We  are  running  close  to  not  having  a 
quorum  in  the  other  body  as  well  as  in 
this  one.  I  sjoi  afraid  that  we  would  not 
get  any  legislation  on  what  I  consider  to 
be  very  important  legislaUon  in  light  of 
the  upcoming  Geneva  Conference  on  the 
possibilities  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  appreciate  it  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Is  willing  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. However,  I  think  that  we  should 
take  this  matter  up  with  our  energy  di- 
rector, Mr.  Simon.  After  all,  the  alloca- 
tion of  fuel  oil  and  Jet  fuel  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
practice  does  not  relate  to  commercial  air 
traffic.  It  relates  to  the  training  of  pilots 
of  countries  that  have  imposed  an  oil 
embargo  on  us  or  countries  that  have 
harbored  those  who  have  engaged  in 
acts  of  violence  against  air  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  in  Insisting  that  Mr. 
Simon,  the  present  Director  of  the  en- 
ergy program  of  the  US.  Government, 
take  a  look  into  this  matter  at  once  and 
inform  the  TWA  that  Jet  fuel  Is  in  scarce 
supply  and  that,  contract  or  no  contract, 
we  do  not  have  the  fuel  to  engage  in  this 
kind  of  activity  to  which  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  directed. 

I  would  be  happy  to  cooperate  in  any 


way  that  I  can  to  effectuate  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  coiu-^  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  suggests  is  one 
which  bears  very  closely  on  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment,  and  I  would  agree 
with  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  join  with  everything 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said.  I  will  join  with  both  Senators,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  in  the  effort  that  Is 
made  to  stop  this  practice  and  to  see  that 
appropriate  action  is  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  FEEA. 

Second,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  will  immediately 
communicate  with  the  Bute  Department 
and  really  do  everjthlng  that  I  humanly 
can  on  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  terrorist  part.  This  is  a  most 
shocking,  most  barbaric,  unreasoned 
force  which  Is  let  loose  on  mankind,  in- 
nocent people  who  become  involved  with 
not  the  remotest  connection  to  any  of 
this.  They  are  nevertheless  killed  or  are 
treated  as  hostages. 

I  attended  a  great  meeting  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  World  Peace,  for  World 
Law  and  Organization.  It  occurred  In 
August,  and  it  took  part  of  our  holiday 
to  do  that. 

I  advocated  there  an  international 
conference  on  terrorism.  Unhappily  for 
all  of  us,  the  so-called  developed  coun- 
tries think  that  these  activities  are 
healthy  revolutionary  activities  in  con- 
nection with  breaking  the  bonds  of  colon- 
ial policies. 

By  not  permitting  the  adoption  of  an 
international  conference  on  this  matter, 
this  practice  Is  condoned  and  we  have 
this  kind  of  terrorism  which  we  saw  in 
Rome  and  Athens. 

I  could  not  think  of  more  convoluted 
rea.soning,  and  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  we  shall  have  to  make  a  unilateral 
effort.  I  have  tried  before  on  other  bills, 
and  we  have  not  been  successful,  to  pro- 
mote multilateral  action.  But  the  Indig- 
nation of  mankind  has  to  be  expressed 
by  someone,  and  I  hope  we  will  do  It. 

So  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, and  shall  do  my  utmost,  through  for- 
eign relations,  to  do  that  which  he  seeks, 
which  is  attributable  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, and  would  underscore  that  I  am 
particularly  concerned,  as  I  think  every- 
one in  this  body  is  with  the  problem  of 
terrorism  and  with  what  appears  to  be 
a  crisis  regarding  the  fuel  shortage. 

Turning  again  to  the  training  program, 
it  has  been  carried  on,  I  imderstand,  by 
TWA  for  some  20  years  or  more,  with 
pilots  from  a  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  I  do  not  really  find  fault  with 
the  program.  The  oil  embargo  certainly 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  at  the  tune 
It  was  initiated.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
at  this  time,  when  we  are  asking  Amer- 
icans to  make  sacrifices,  we  ought  to  at 
least  take  a  close  look  at  those  foreign 
coimtrles  which  tell  us  the  oil  supply  will 
be  shut  off  to  America.  I  think  the  train- 


ing program,  where  they  use  up  our  pre- 
cious fuel,  should  be  shut  off  to  them. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  need  for 
this  measure  is  emphasized  by  the  grow- 
ing squeeze  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo 
against  the  United  States  and  this  week's 
senseless  loss  of  life  in  the  Rome  airport. 
There  is  no  reason  for  American  planes 
to  be  burning  our  precious  fuels  for  Arab 
commercial  pilot  training  at  a  time  when 
the  average  motorist  is  being  told  to  hold 
gasoline  purchases  to  only  10  gallons. 

One  major  US  airline  is  continulrig 
to  train  Saudi  Arabian  pilots  in  the  face 
of  that  coimtry's  leadership  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo.  I  assume  their  contractual 
arrangements  provide  no  release  from 
this  obligation.  But  my  amendment 
would  astablish  the  bsisis  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  disapprove  any 
such  training  agreement. 

The  amendment  would  further  ban  any 
such  agreements  with  the  airlines  of  na- 
tions which  refuse  to  deal  with  air  ter- 
rorists according  to  the  requirements  of 
international  law  and  justice. 

These  measures  are  only  dictated  by 
commonsense.  There  is  no  reason  to  al- 
low oil  boycotting  nations  to  enjov  the 
benefits  of  our  airlines  great  technologi- 
cal know-how  and  our  vital  fuels.  And 
hkewise  any  nation  which  gives  any  com- 
fort or  encouragement  to  air  terrorists — 
regardless  of  nationality,  religion  or 
ideology — should  be  cut  off  from  all  bene- 
fits and  considerations  which  law-abid- 
ing nations  enjoy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  entitled 
"TWA  Trains  Arab  Pilots  Despite  Em- 
bargo," published  in  this  morning's 
Washlngtcm  Post. 

The.re  being  no  objecticwi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TWA   Trai.vs  A&ab  Phots  DesprrE  Embabgo 

Kansas  Crry,  Mo.,  December  19 — Trans 
World  Airlines  officials  acknowledged  today 
that  despite  the  Arab  oU  embargo,  the  com- 
pany IS  training  Arab  commercial  pilots  In 
Jetliners  that  bum  1,800  gallons  of  domestic 
Jet  fuel  an  hour. 

Disclosure  of  the  Arab  pUot  training  pro- 
gram came  as  TWA  resumed  service  after  a 
45-daT  strllce  by  stewards  and  stewardesses. 

A  spokesman  said  16  per  cent  of  domestic 
service  and  6  per  cent  of  TWA's  International 
s©nice  was  restored  the  first  day.  Complete 
resximption  of  senlce  was  expected  by  Satur- 
day. 

"It  Is  a  little  surprising  to  me  that  the 
government  of  Saudi  Arabia  would  have  the 
audacity  to  expect  the  American  people  to 
let  this  happen,"  Rep.  Jerry  Litton  (I>-Mo.) 
said.  "I  am  franlUy  shocked  and  amazed. 
There  Is  a  principle  Involved  here." 

TWA  said  It  has  trained  Arab  pilots  since 
1946  and  that  Saudi  Arabia  Is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  foreign  countries  sending  pilot 
trainees  to  TWA's  training  center  In  Kansas 
City. 

"TWA's  management  and  technical  assist- 
ance contract  with  Saudi  Arabian  Airline  has 
been  determined  to  be  in  the  public  Interest 
and  repeated  and  current  Indications  from 
CAB  (Civil  AeronaOtlcs  Board)  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  State  reflect  ttiat  the  pro- 
gram Is  desirable  and  In  the  interest  of  our 
International  relations,"  said  TWA  Vice 
President  Thomas  K.  Taylor. 

Litton  said  he  had  telegramed  the  CAB 
asking  for  a  "re-examlnatlon  and  If  neces- 
sary   a    revocation"    of    the    CAB-approved 
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agreement  whereby  TWA  tnlnB  the  Arab 
pUota. 

"Consideration  should  Include  mandating 
that  Saudi  ArabU  supply  the  fuel  necessary 
to  provide  training  of  their  personnel  In  lieu 
of  using  domestic  fuel  so  crltlcaUy  short  In 
the  United  States."  Litton  added. 

TWA  trains  the  pilots  moetly  In  Boeing  707 
and  727  Jets,  taking  off  and  landing  at  Rose- 
crans  Memorial  Airport,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A  Boeing  727  bxims  about  1.350  gallons 
per  hour,  a  707  about  1,800  gallons  per  hour. 

"I  am  not  condemning  TWA  because  as  I 
understand  It  this  has  been  a  management 
agreement  that  has  been  In  effect  since  1946," 
Litton  said. 

"I  am  concerned,  though,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  asked  to  turn  down 
heat  In  their  homes  and  not  drive  on  Sun- 
day. .  .  while  in  excess  of  1.000  gaUons  of 
American  Jet  fuel  an  hovir  Is  being  burned 
for  the  benefit  of  pilots  from  a  country  partly 
responsible  for  our  shortage." 

Litton  also  said  he  had  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter with  the  State  Department  and  was  con- 
sidering Introducing  a  bill  In  Congress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
imprinted  timendment  at  the  desk,  which 
I  call  up  aad  acfc  timt  it  be  reported. 

The/^reESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amenoment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Helms'  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  delete  lines  3  through  13,  and 
Insert  the  following : 

Src.  4.  At  any  time  prior  to  June  30,  1974. 
the  President  Is  hereby  authorized  within 
the  limits  of  funds  appropriated  under  Sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  for  Israel,  to  make  loan 
agreements  with  Israel  to  {jermlt  payments 
for  defense  articles  and  defense  services  pur- 
chased or  financed  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  or  under  this  Act  during  the  peri- 
od beglniUng  CJctober  6,  1973,  and  ending 
June  30,  1974,  to  the  extent  that  Interest  is 
charged  at  a  rate  which  will,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  be  equivalent  to  the  average  cost 
of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  maturities  of  credits  extended  under  this 
section. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  limit  the  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  bin  to  loans  made  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  U^S. 
Treasury  is  Itself  forced  to  pay  when  It 
borrows  money — which  the  Treasury  is 
constantly  doing. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  are  to  pay  for  ship- 
ments made  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  which  requires  payment  with- 
in 120  days  after  delivery.  Credits  under 
that  act  are  usually  made  at  the  cost  of 
interest  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  My  amend- 
ment would  insure  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  gets  paid  for  the  items  which 
were  shipped  to  Israel  at  the  height  of 
the  October  war  so  that  they  can  be  re- 
placed in  our  own  Inventory,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  prevents  us  from  sim- 
ply adding  $2.2  billion  to  our  own  na- 
tional debt,  a  2.2  billion  which  will 
otherwise  be  in  addition  to  the  present 
UJS.  budget. 


The  simplest  thing,  and  the  honest 
thing  for  this  bill  to  do  would  be  merely 
to  cancel  the  obligations  which  Israel 
owes  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  But  bookkeeping  requires  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  be  reimbursed  so 
that  our  own  defenses  can  be  kept  up  to 
par.  Whichever  way  it  Is  done,  the  funds 
become  an  outright  grant,  and  a  grant 
that  adds  to  the  U.S.  debt.  The  arms 
were  sold  to  Israel,  and  we  have  to  as- 
sume that  the  purchase  was  made  In 
good  faith.  Now  we  are  being  asked  to 
cancel  the  sale  and  make  an  outright 
gift.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  Israel  can- 
not afford  to  buy  the  arms  already 
shipped  and  used. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  being 
presented  with  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  we  are  asked  to  ratify  something 
done  without  authorization.  Technically, 
the  President  was  authorized  to  make  a 
sale,  but  he  was  not  authorized  to  make 
a  sale  which  was  intended  to  be  a  gift. 
The  initial  transaction  should  ^not  be 
treated  as  a  subterfuge. 

I  do  not  opiTose  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Israel;  and  I  see  merit  in  the  concept 
of  an  even-handed  balancing  of  arms 
shipments  to  both  sides  in  the  conflict. 
But  I  do  oppose  adding  up  to  $2.3  bUlion 
to  our  national  debt  at  the  stroke  of  a 
pen. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  asking  too 
much  to  ask  the  Israelis  to  pay  the  same 
rate  of  Interest  that  the  American  people 
must  pay  in  taxes  for  money  borrowed 
by  tl»€TT.S.  Government. 

It  has  been  said  that  Israel  Is  in  no 
financial  position  to  imdertake  more 
debt.  Well,  Mr.  President,  how  about  the 
United  States? 

That  aside  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Department  of  State  has  pre- 
pared an  analysis  of  the  Israeli  fiscal 
situation  which  show  that  Israeli  for- 
eign exchange  reserves,  at  the  end  of 
October  1973,  totaled  $1.8  billion.  Capital 
Inflows  for  1973  are  expected  to  total 
$2.3  billion,  not  including  the  $2.2  bUlion 
to  be  authorized  under  this  £u:t.  The 
Israeli  economy  was  booming  until  the 
beginning  of  the  October  war.  It  will 
boom  again  if  a  stable  peace  agreement 
is  achieved  In  Geneva.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  encourage  Israel  to  plan  In 
terms  of  extravagant  arms  purchases  in 
the  future;  we  should  be  encouraging 
all  parties  In  this  dispute  to  come  to  a 
reasonable  settlement.  There  must  be  no 
removal  of  incentive — either  Israel's  or 
the  Arabs' — to  go  back  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  State  Department  sum- 
mary be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

IsxAZU  Ecoifoinc  Iii^DtCAToms 

The  Israeli  economy  was  disrupted  by  the 
war  but  there  was  virtually  no  war  damage 
to  the  economic  Infrastructure.  The  direct 
Impact  of  the  war  on  the  economy  has  been 
felt  In  three  ways:  QNP  not  produced 
(there  has  been  an  estimated  temporary  30 


I>er  cent  drop);  InterTia!  •  -ai:-: :i,<  'f  *^^ 
government's  wartime  eip<>:  '..■  re.-  ard  tl.B 
financing  of  wartime  ex; •«:.  ;;tu.-fs  partic;- 
larly  for  military  Imp^  .-> 

For  the  five  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  In  October  1973,  the  Israeli  econ- 
omy had  been  In  a  condition  of  continuous 
boom.  The  economy  was  experiencing  strong 
Inflationary  pressures  resulting  from  a  com- 
bination of  fuU  capacity,  booming  demand, 
and  rising  Import  prices.  There  was  virtually 
no  unemployment.  Growth  In  real  QNP  was 
projected  at  about  a  per  cent  for  1973.  For- 
eign exchange  reserves  at  the  end  of  October 
1973  totaled  $1.8  billion,  up  about  $600  mU- 
llon  from  the  level  at  the  end  of  1972  and 
quadruple  the  figure  for  early  1970.  Jiist  be- 
fore large  U.S.  financial  assistance  began. 
Because  of  capital  Inflows  now  exp>ected  to 
total  $2.3  billion  In  1973.  Israel's  foreign  ex- 
change reserve  position  remains  strong.  (The< 
$2.3  billion  figure  does  not  Include  tht*  fx 
traordinary  assistance  now  being  conslde-^'d 
by  Congress.) 

Although  Israel  has  been  chronically  in  a 
deficit  position  In  current  account  during: 
each  of  the  past  five  years,  this  deficit  has 
been  more  than  offset  by  loans  and  gifts  from 
abroad.  Foreign  gifts  and  loans  have  exceeded 
$1.5  billion  annually.  Following  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  In  c5ctober,  the  Israelis  an- 
nounced a  goal  of  raising  $1.9  bUllon  In  gifts 
of  which  $750  million  is  expected  from  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  In  the  US.  and  $500 
million  from  Europe,  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  TtM  balance,  $650  mlUlon.  Is  to  be 
In  the  sale  of  Israeli  bonds.  The  Israeli  Minis- 
try of  Finance  has  announced  that  from 
October  1  to  November  23  Israel  raised  $350 
million  abroad. 

Prior  to  the  October  war,  Israel's  total  for- 
eign debt  was  about  $4.2  billion  with  annual 
repayments  (le.,  debt  service  payments), 
amounting  to  about  $690  million  annually. 
However,  unilateral  tran.sfers  during  the  past 
decade  have  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than 
debt  burden  so  that  the  ratio  of  debt  pay- 
ments to  exports — called  the  debt  service 
ratio,  a  conventional  Indicator  of  ability  to 
service  debt — actually  decreased  during  the 
period.  Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  ex- 
ports had  been  Increasing  and  were  expected 
to  continue  to  Increase  faster  than  imports 
and  the  current  account  deficit  was  expected 
to  decline  after  1973.  The  ratio  of  debt  serv- 
ice payments  to  Israel's  exports  was  esti- 
mated to  decline  from  20  per  cent  in  1972  to 
16  per  cent  In  1973  However,  even  these 
ratios  tend  to  be  overstated  because  a  sizable 
portion  of  Israel's  foreign  debt  is  In  Israeli 
bonds,  more  than  half  of  which  has  alwAya 
been  redeemed  in  Israeli  pounds  rather  than 
foreign  exchange.  If  the  XSB.  were  to  provide 
the  entire  $2.2  billion  In  30-year  FMS  credits 
for  Israeli  military  purchases,  It  could  In- 
crecMe  the  projected  1973  ratio  of  debt  repay- 
ments to  exporta  to  an  estimated  37  per  cent 
and  somewhat  less  in  future  years — assuming 
of  course  that  balance  of  payments  continued 
to  develop  as  previously  projected. 

While  the  I-sra/-::  er<  :,,  ri;v  apjx'Bj-S  to  bjtve 
come  through  ':.>•  *a..'  :.  a  -p^fuvMible  con- 
dition so  far,  It  Is  stUi  very  early  to  have  a 
complete  picture  of  how  the  situation  will 
develop.  We  do  not  knoiw  how  long  the  par- 
tial mobUlzatlon  wUl  be  needed,  or  how  ex- 
ports to  Western  Europe,  Israel's  principal 
market,  will  be  affected  by  Arab  oU  preesuree. 
With  the  Israeli  pound  linked  tn  thf  -lollar, 
Inflation  and  realignment  of  Wes''*.'-  Euro- 
pean currencies  have  already  u.^reaiitid  the 
price  of  Imports.  The  need  for  Increased  de- 
fense production  Instead  r>f  fiTTv-irt«  will  f\ir- 
ther  affect  the  trade  ba.i:.  i»  wr-p*  ,«•  Israel 
Is  able  to  purchase  its  ii....tary  .-equireinants 
on  credit  terms  or  must  rely  up>on  United 
States  grant  aid  Is  contingent  upon  bow 
these  critical  factors  develop. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

omCIAL  FLOWS  OF  U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  ISRAEL 
[Minions  of  dollars) 


42783 


FbcilyMr— 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Total.  Total 

fiscal  year         fiscal  y«ar, 

l96*-73  l9»-7i 


Grtnb: 

Supporting  assistant* 

Immigrant  issistancB at'n iJk'n 

m'S^'^S^'.'"'"'"*"''""* ::::::::::;;::::::::"""VLo vto-::::::::::::::::::::::^::::      2.0     49:0 

other  (194»-62) 12^5  25  55  ^^ 

«J>*« 20.0  20.0  10.0  5.5 


100.0 
51.0 
32.0 


100.0 
51. 0 
32.0 

278.0 


Public  Law  480.. 


17.0 


28.8 


26.8 


51.8 


36.7 


41.4 


55.8 


54.2        '47.9 


361.0 


622.9 


Ti«!Il%!;^K^ '^S           ^\           25-2 i-         "-3           36.1           41.0           55.5  53.8         •47.6 

Title  II  (grants) .*  .5              .9              .6                5                6                4                3  4                3 

Exim  Bank  long  term 3.4 9.5 33:6          jo'o          ^^^  jlil          a3 

AID  housing  guarantee 1  50  0 

Foreign  mUrtary  sales  credit. "ii'9 gO.'o 7.'6 2i'6 si'O '36."6"""545.'6'  3000  ""'sOO'd' 


356.1  561.5 

4.9  61.4 

135.0  371.6 


1,394.9 


1,422.3 


Total  assistance 
Grants 


37.0 


6S.I 


126.8 


23.7 


82.8 


160.3 


93.9 


634.3 


432.0      >4716 


2.129.4 


3. 112. 1 


K:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    ,n    i^'^  02^^    ,n    iU  M    H^?^  ,^\'^  m^'^W    o^iSIJi    a^ItJi 


>  Equivalent  in  local  currency. 

>  Not  included  in  totals. 


I  Preliminary. 
TABLE  I.— SUMMARY  BALAf^CE  OF  PAYMENTS,  1971-72 


|ln  millions  of  dotlarsi 


1971 


1972 


Item 


Net 
credit 


Debit     Credit 


Net 
credit 


Debit      Credit 


Total  transactions 4,049 

Autonomous  movements +172  3,683 

Goods  and  services —1,227  3,101 

Goods  (f.o.b.) -665  1,559 

Services -562  1,442 

Unilateral  transfers 766  16 

Long-term  capital 703  369 


4,049 4,690       4,680 


3,855     +687     3,945       4,630 


1,874-1,074     3,281       2,207 


994      -594 
880      -480 


1,797 
1,484 


1.285 
i:004 


782 

1,072 


1,055 
716 


7 
483 


1,062 
1,199 


1971 


1972 


Item 


Net 
credit 


Debit     Credit 


Net 

credit 


Debit       Credit 


Private 226 

Government 477 

Private  short-term  capital —78 

Errors  and  omissions 8 

Balancing  items —172 

Government  short-term  capital 16 

Central  monetary  institutions —270 

Other  monetary  institutions 68 

Special  drawing  rights 14 


190        416  302         196          498 

179         656  414         287           701 

197         ui  ^19         172           IM 

8  9 9 

m         194  ^M7         737             50 

96         112  -37           73 

270 -582        582 

68-82  82 

14  14 


38 


Source :  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  press  release. 

TABLE  2.— FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  OBLIGATIONS  BY  CREDITORS  AS  OF  MAR,  31,  1970,  1971.  AND  1972 

[In  millions  of  dollars| 


Mar.  31, 1970  Mar.  31, 1971  Mar.  31, 1972 


ToW 2.255.9  2.944.3  3,502.5 

L  Direct  obligations 1.821.8  2,343.0  2,716.3 

2.  Long  term 1,800.6  2.272.4  2, 635. 4 

World  Bank iTo  isT?  36  2 

International  Monetary  Fund 45.0  65  0  32.5 

West  Germany "294.8  324.5  393.5 

Israel  bonds  (including  principaO...          916.8  1,066.9  1249  9 

U.S.  Government. 481.5  755.9  861.0 

E^mbank (41.6)  (41.6)  (36.2) 

DLF (8.1)  7.4))  (6.8, 

*0--;----.- \        n57  8^{  ('12.9)  (105.7 

AID— defense  loan }       U»/.8>{  ,,77  J  (XVi  i 

Public  Uw480 (83.7)  (135.0)  (177' 

MOD  J500.000J)00  loan (190.4)  (291.4)  (372.7' 

MOD  JZO.OOO.doO  loan (_>  (_}  ^09  g' 

MOD  »5,000,000  k)an )-)  )-{  Vj' 

Bank  and  other  hMRs 1  14.7  6  5  59  0 

Suppliers' credits 6.6  4.9  i.% 

Other  aedits 1.1  .1  j 

b.  Medium  term 43.4  490 

Bank  o(  America .  30  0  20  0 

Bank  end  other  loans j.'  3 

Suppliers' cfedlta ie"  8.3 

Other  credits 9.g  14.4 

c.  Short  term iH  zj^  31.8 

Bank  and  other  k>ans ...... 13.2  .2  314 

Bank  credit  lor  import».„..._....              |^0  JI.2 

Suppliers' credits ...„  I5i7  ""*         4* 

Other  credits . .2 

2  Guaranteed  oUigatnns 126.8  165.1  175.8 

a  Lorn  term 118.3  125.6  130.1 

"'ortd  Bank 44^6  JH  "^ 

U.S  GovernmeBL I6.0  113  314 

^„«*«'*- (U.2)  (16.4)  (29.5) 

*«> (1.8)  (1.8)  (1.8j 

I  T^e  toUl  ol  these  3  Items  was  »09.600.000;  the  breakdown  Is  estimated  from  other  sources, 

<yxrx 2694     Part  33 


Mar.  31, 1970  Mar.  31, 1971  Mar.  31, 1972 


Bank  of  America 6.0  4.8  3.6 

Bank  and  other  toans 12.7  22.3  14.7 

Suppliers' credits 38.6  30.9  20.6 

Other  credits .4  2.9  6.0 

b.  Medium  term 8.5  39.6  40.7 

Loans  from  foreign  deposits... 

Bank  and  other  loans 

Suppliers'  credits 

Other  credits , 

c  Short  term 

Bank  and  other  toans 

3.  Guarantee  of  convertibility 

a.  Long  term 

U.S.  Government:  Eximbank... 
Loans  from  foreign  deposits... 

Bank  and  other  lotos 

Siipplie'5'  c  edits....... 

Omerce-:'!   ........ .. 

b.  Medium  term ............... 

\j»ta  trom  foreign  deposits... 

Bank  and  other  wsbs 

Suppliers'  credits 

Other  credits 

c  Short  term -. 

Loans  from  foreign  deposits 14.6  26.9  22.8 

Bank  MMl  other  loans 24.7  12.9  5l9 

Bask  cndit  for  imports 33.5  39.6  44.4 

SappUers*  credits.. ...-S. 15.5  8.9  9.7 

Othercredfts .2  0  2.0 


3.0 
4.6 

8.3 

30.7 

.2 

.4 

21.0 

19  6 

.3 

0 

.6 

1 

5.0 

S.0 

304.8 

406.4 

538.5 

1714 

257.3 

376.7 

12.3 

3.3 

68,3 

15.5 
13 
912 
59.9 
8S.4 

20.9 

12 

107  4 

28.^^ 

115.7 

6?7 

129.7 

,     J^ 

/40  8 

60.8 

77  0 

X    *'•' 

1.2 
18,2 

11.1 

26.6 

16.9 

6.2 

16.9 
24.1 

8.4 

22.7 

13.0 

113 

88.6 

88.4 

84.8 

i-'T^l 


V  CO-Nc.KlSSIONAl    Ki(  OKI)  —  SE.NAIK 

TABLE  5  — fOUtlGN  OCBT  Sf RVICt.  U52-;3 
[In  miUkxa  o(  MUrsj 
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pairmtnts 


CJtandar  yMr 


ToM    PhiKipat      Intarvst 


Ei  ports 
of  G.  A  S. 


Uni- 

IftorH 

transfMi 


Dtbt  Mmca  rttn 
(pafwrt) 

Plos 
tiports      tnnsftn 


19SZ. 

1953. 
19M. 
19S5.. 


19SS. 

1957. 

i9sa. 

1959. 
1960. 


1961. 
1962. 


40.3 
37.0 
70.5 
19.5 

SO.  2 
lot.  6 
U1.5 
115.1 
134.3 

147.6 
1(12 


29  0 

21.0 

55.3 

5.0 

62.0 
86.5 
113.1 
<1.4 
92.0 

97.1 
115.3 


11.3 
16.0 
15.2 
14.5 

112 
22.1 
28.4 
33.7 
42.3 

50.5 
52.9 


85.7 
102.1 
140.9 
144.3 

17J.5 
223.1 
216.5 
2C6.8 

336.0 

397.9 
471.8 


191  7 
174.4 
266.7 
214.0 

244.3 
254.2 
263.5 
255.7 
3111 

347.8 
335.5 


47.0 
36.2 
50.0 
13.5 

U  9 

48.7 
65.4 
43.1 
40.0 

37.1 
35.7 


14.5 

13.4 

-tT.3 

5.4 

19.0 
22.8 
29.2 
22.0 
20.5 


CitoiHtarrMr 


0«i)<  Mrvk*  p*ym*nti 
ToM    Piindpal      Inttrtst 


Export] 
of  G.  Il  S. 


Uni- 

littrtl 

tramftra 


Dtbt  Mrvic*  rriio 
(portoflO 

Plus 
Ejqtorts      trsosfan 


19 
20. 


1963. 
1964. 
1965. 

1966. 

1967. 
196>. 
1969. 
1970. 


1971 

1972  (Bt.).„ 

1973  XnX.)... 


229  4 
206.2 
209.1 

303.3 
263.5 
326.4 
374.3 
445.0 

531.5 
690.0 
710.0 


176.3 
146.5 
141.0 

226.2 
169.0 
221.9 
251.6 
291.8 

335.1 
450.0 
420. 0 


53.1 
59.7 
611 

77.1 

94.5 

104.5 

122.7 

153  2 

196.4 
240  0 
290.0 


576.8 
6119 
710.6 

832.2 

9014 

1.146.8 

1.  288.  3 
1.397.3 

1.8414 

2.  275.  0 
2.615.0 


352.7 
337.6 
330.5 

295.0 
5316 
448.3 

473.9 
673.6 

8019 
945.0 
895.0 


39.8 
33.3 
29.4 

36.4 

29.0 
215 
29.1 
31.8 

218 
30.3 
27.2 


24.7 
21.6 
20.1 

219 
112 
20.5 
21.2 
21.5 

20.0 
21.4 
20.2 


Soo^s  l952^a-C8S.    ,sr.-  B-4«.  of  P.,m,„„.  ,952-70";  1970-71-CBS.  •M-m.l,  BulMin  of  SU.,sticSupp-.«.«.-  «.,  ,972;  1972-73-   Nfo™.  Bud^t  for  ,973."  I„,.„«  «„„«,.<,. 


1.  UniUtoral  transfers. 


895 


945 


800 


674 


Institutional  traftsfors 

Carman  porsonji  itstitirtMwI 

Pfivato  transftrs.. 

USG  grant. 


245 

250 
350 

50 


300 

280 

335 

30 


264 
231 
305 


290 
204 
180 


2.  Gross  foriign  inv«stm«nt 

3.  Lont-  and  medium-tarm  toons. 


lao 

1.030 


180 
980 


100 
1.003 


53 

851 


Israol  bonds. „ 

AfTitulturaf  JorjWus  loans  .'".V."." 

Eiport- Import  Bank  loans '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Alt)  housing  loans 

USG  loans  (military  crodits) ""Ill 

Loans  from  intornatwoal  lastrtiitUw  (IMF* 

and  IBRD) 

Thoraot    World  Bank '.'.'".'.'.'. 

Gorman  hians I." 

Othor  loans 


315 
60 
40 
50 

300 

45 

''^^ 

175 


310 

55 

40 

50  . 
255 

25 

(25) 
45 

200 


301 
59 
28 


231 
50 
18 


4.  Redemption  of  tong-  and  modium-tof m  loans. 

Israel  bonds 

USGkuns """ 

Export-Import  Bank  loins ."." 

Loons  from  initrnalioivil  institiilioiB  (IMF 
and  IBRD) 

Thereof   World  Bank. ...I." 

Otttor  toans 


420 


450 


336 


135 
60 
15 

10 


115 
59 
15 

43 

218 


117 
57 
12 

10 
(10) 
140 


292 

96 

34 

9 


iiS> 


258 

23 
(13) 

37 
297 


318 

4 

(4) 
38 

192 


5.  Investmonts  abroad  and  liquMation  of  invwl> 

monts 

6.  Increase  m  long-  and  medium-term  debt  <3-.^'4)' 

7.  Net  capital  importi  (l+2-t-5-(-6) 

I  De'Kit  on  cairenl  account  (including  terntorm) 
9.  Surplus  of  capital  imports  ovw  current  doActt' 

10.  Thereof  Net  clun,,  m  B^ik  oVlsr'aoi  rwirvii ' 

11.  Foreign  debt 

12.  Nat  Bank  of  Isrstj  resorvts  ai  end  oit  yoor 


45 

610 
1.640 
1.365 

-f275 

■fSTO" 


-15 

530 

1,670 
1.075 

+595 
-1-494 
3.960 
1.070 


53 

667 
1,514 
1.203 

-f-311 

-t-215 

3.430 

576 


43 

559 
1.243 
1.234 

4-9 

-(-23 

2.622 

361 


Note  (as  of  Ooc.  31,  1972):  Baswl  on  still  provisional  data  for  the  balance  on  current  account. 


UNCLASSIRED 

TABLf  6  — 8ALAKCE  Of  PAYMEMTS  FORECAST  FOR  1973 

IMtMwfls  o<  doMarsj 


19721 


National 

budget 

loraost 


19721 


budget 


A.  CUfMENT  ACCOUITT  (EXaUOING  OC(»PIEO 
TERRITORIES) 
Imports.  lB«il X222         3.780 


USG..  . 
(Exji 
(Pul 
(Mti 
(AlC 

Otfcor... 


mbonk) 

PuMk  Lio  480) 

MitarycrediO 

10  kousing  guaranty).. 


0*MredOfflptioii(-).. 


Goods 

(Staps  and  aiicnR} 

(DMOMarfs) 

*rr»» 

Detania   ..„ 

£j»orti.  leM .. 

Goedt 

(Agheumirtl) _ 

122-^ 

(Industrial) 

|otn«i 

S*Ti»Ma 

(Tow  am) 

0«*c«  on  goods  awl  Moncas 

Umlateril  transfers,  nil. , 


1. 895  2.  215 

(64)  (130) 

(3164  (37C) 
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Mr.  HELMS  Also.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  192,  submitted  earUer  by 
me  and  Senators  McCiuu,  Whliam  L. 
Scott,  and  Tinj»i«o.«n),  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  to  emphasize 
my  conviction  that  there  must  \x  con- 
cessions on  both  sides  of  this  dispute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion iS  Res.  192)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  Rxcoro.  as  foUowi: 


SDfATX    RCSOLtTTION     \9i 

WhervM.  the  negotiated  c«ase-flre  In  th© 
Middle  East  is  a  welcome  development  be- 
cauoe  mUltairy  connict  endan^rs  the  po- 
litical and  economic  structure  of  the  entire 
region:  and 

Whereaa.  any  permament  settlement  miiit 
fftiartmtee  the  political  •overelgnty.  territorial 
Integrity  and  eoonomlc  vlAbUlty  of  larael; 
and 

Whereas,  the  unreeoUed  problems  of  Pal- 
eetlnUm  refugMa  and  the  unselUed  terrl- 
torUl  oontroT«rml««  wUl  continue  to  increaa* 
rather  than  to  reduo*  tenalona  in  the  arva; 
and 

Whereaa.  arm*  shipments  by  the  auper- 
powers  to  both  sldea  can  lead  only  to  a  re- 
newal of  mUlt*ry  confrontation*  and  to  the 
potenual  of  aubaequent  InTolvement  by  the 
iuper-pow»rs:  and 

Wbereas.  the  economic  prosperity  and  fu- 
ture development  of  all  luktlons  of  this  re- 
gion and  of  all  nation*  which  are  dependent 
upon  8t»bUlty  in  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  world 
energy  reeourcea  can  be  jeopardized  by  the 
Increase  of  Soviet  influence*  In  the  area;  and 
Whereas,  the  recent  tragic  events  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  a  permanent  bal- 
anced political  aolutloo  rather  than  the 
maintenance  of  balanced  mUltau7  forces; 
Now   therefore   be   It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  V£. 
Senate  that  the  President  should  continue 
bis  mediation  between  the  opposing  partlee 
of  the  area  to  bring  about  a  long-term, 
lasting  pe.ic«  setuement  Such  a  pe*oe 
ahould  consider  all  the  pollUcal  and  eoo- 
nomlc realities  of  the  region,  including  the 
territorial  integrity  at  aU  states  Involved, 
the  need  of  Israel  for  protective  buffer  tonee, 
the  Arab  aspiration  for  th*  return  of  their 
territories,  and  the  long-term  development 
of  a  sound  eoonomlc  base  for  the  elimination 
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of  social  and  political  problems.  In  this 
spirit,  the  settlement  should  Include 

(1)  Re-establLshment  of  the  civilian  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  the  Sloal  Desert  and  Golan 
Height  areas  and  the  weet  bank  of  the 
Jordan  River  under  Egypt.  Syria,  and  Jor- 
dan, respectively: 

(3)  Establishment  of  broad  demilitarized 
zones  on  the  borders  between  Israel  and  its 
neighbors; 

(3)  Achievement  of  a  Just  settlement  of 
the  Palestinian  refugee  problem; 

(4)  The  cooperation  of  major  free  market 
countries  and  the  Arab  world  In  a  long-range 
program  of  technical  and  Industrial  Invest- 
ment and  development,  with  special  empha- 
sis upon  the  creation  of  Job  opportunities 
for  Palestinian  refugees; 

(6)  The  negotiation  and  signing  of  a  per- 
manent peace  treaty  within  six  months  after 
the  cease-flre. 

Mr.  HELMS  Now,  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  said  that  Israel  has  one  of  the 
highest  per  capita  national  debts  in  the 
world.  It  certainly  does  have  a  high 
debt,  but  it  does  not  have  the  highest 
debt. 

According  to  the  State  Department, 
the  Israeli  forei(?n  debt  is  about  $4.2 
billion,  with  annual  repayments  amount- 
ing to  about  $690  million  annually.  With 
an  estimated  1973  Israeli  population  of 
3.2  million,  that  works  out  to  a  debt  of 
$1,312.50  per  person. 

The  U.S.  national  debt  Is  presently 
$463  billion.  With  a  population  of  200 
million,  that  works  out  to  a  debt  of 
$2,315  per  person. 

In  other  words,  the  U.S.  per  capita 
debt  is  almost  twice  the  Israeli  per  capita 
debt.  We  are  being  asked  to  make  grants 
which  will  increase  our  own  debt  by  $2.2 
billion  on  the  groimds  that  Israel  cannot 
afford  any  more  debt  of  her  own.  Yet 
proportionally,  our  own  debt  is  twice  as 
heavy  a  burden. 

I  think  that  the  proponents  of  the 
$2.2  billion  as  a  gift  are  underestimating 
the  decision,  sacrifice,  and  patriotism 
of  the  Israeli  people.  It  was  their  siu-- 
vlval  that  was  at  stake;  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  not  object  to  whatever 
cost  was  neces-sary.  The  fact  that  we 
shipped  the  arms  at  the  critical  moment 
provided  the  difference  in  the  turn  of 
the  battle.  That  in  itself  demonstrates 
our  esteem  and  our  willingness  to  help 
when  necessary.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  ask  that  the  United  States  bear  the 
long-term  burden  of  the  cost  when  our 
own  balance  of  payments  Is  so  precari- 
ous and  Inflation  continues  to  rob  the 
dollar  of  Its  value. 

Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
recitation  that  I  have  often  made  on  this 
floor. 

The  American  people  ask  about  Infla- 
tion; they  talk  about  It:  they  want  some- 
thing done  about  It.  And  yet  this  Congress 
sits  here  and  year  after  .vear  appropriates 
more  money  than  is  to  be  taken  in. 

The  Federal  debt  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  In  the  nelghbortiood  of 
$463  billion,  which  is  a  rather  expensive 
neighborhood  when  one  considers  that 
It  costs  $52,000  a  minute  to  pay  the  in- 
terest alone  on  the  money  already  bor- 
rowed and  spent  by  this  Oovemment  in 
excess  of  receipts. 

If  you  want  to  break  that  down  farther, 
every  time  the  clock  ticks,  there  is  an- 
other nearly  $900  in  intereet  that  the 


American   taxpayers  must   pay   on   the 
debt  we  already  owe. 

So  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  must  look  at  it  in  per- 
spective, and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
brief  comment.  First  of  all,  the  present 
MUitary  Sales  Act  does  not  impose  the 
same  kind  of  restrictions  or  requirements 
as  proposed  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The  pres- 
ent Military  Sales  Act  leaves  the  matter 
of  interest  up  for  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  bill  before  us,  HR.  11088, 
is  not  a  grant  bill.  What  it  says  is, 

.  .  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 
Ba.2(X).0(X).0(X)  for  emergency  military  assist- 
ance or  foreign  military  sales  credits,  or  for 
both  as  the  President  may  determine,  for 
Israel,  of  which  sum  amounts  In  excess  of 
$l,5(X).(X)0,000  may  be  used  pursuant  to  this 
section  .  .  . 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
rejected,  primarily  because  I  believe  this 
legislation  to  be  necessary  and  timely 
in  light  of  the  upcoming  CJeneva  Confer- 
ence on  the  Middle  East.  The  amend- 
ment would  delay  passage. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield,  be- 
fore he  moves  to  table? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wonder  whether  I 
am  correct  in  assuming  that  the  appro- 
priations bill  already  passed  before  the 
authorization  bill  includes  a  maximum 
of  $1.5  billion  in  grants  rather  than  in 
credits? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  most 
that  could  be  utilized  for  grants  out  of 
the  total  of  $2.2  billion. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  the  administration  has 
said  how  much  will  be  given  in  grants? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  sir,  it  has  not 
been  stated.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  when  we  pro- 
posed the  amendment  of  $1.5  billion,  we 
did  so  after  coUoquj-  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  so  that  we  could  get  in  detail 
from  the  administration  as  to  what  It 
had  in  mind  in  terms  of  grants  or  loans. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  get  as 
much  in  loans  as  possible,  that  the  grant 
program  should  be  used  as  sparingly  as 
possible.  But  we  should  face  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  a  country  can 

carry 

Mr.  HELMS.  Including  our  own. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Including  ourselves. 
I  am  not  unaware  of  that  If  I  did  not 
feel  that  our  assistance  to  the  State  of 
Israel  was  in  our  national  intereet,  I 
would  not  be  up  here  trjing  to  ask  for 
votes  for  this  bill. 
Mr.  HELMS  That  is  not  the  issue 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  we  would 
agree  on  that  Tha  question  here  is  on 
the  Interest  rate.  I  should  say  to  the 
Senator  once  again  that  his  amendment 
goes  further  than  the  present  Military 
Sales  Act.  Presently,  by  the  way,  we  give 
grants  and  military  assistance  to  the 
neighboring  country  of  Jordan. 

Mr,  (X)LDWATER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  am  glad  v.he  Senator  brought 
that  out,  I  waiuta  to  rise  to  stale  that  a 


lot  of  this  interest  we  are  discussing  here 
has  come  from  the  American  people  who 
are  beginning  to  see  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question.  I  wanted  to  add 
that  we  are  constructing  military  build- 
ings in  Saudi.  We  have  Instructed  Libyan 
pilots  at  Williams  Air  Force  Base  in  Ari- 
zona. In  any  case,  we  will  find  that  we 
have  sold  equipment  to  any  coui:Lrj", 
whether  Arab  or  any  other  country,  and 
that  their  ofiBcers  and  men  are  in  this 
country  studying  the  operation  of 
weapons. 

So,  for  those  people  who  say  we  are 
aiding  only  Israel.  I  have  to  say  that  we 
are  aiding  both  sides,  even  though  this 
has  never  been  revealed  m  the  press,  that 
I  know  of— not  that  I  am  especially  sur- 
prised, because  the  press  only  prints  w  hat 
it  wants  to  print — but  it  Is  an  interesting 
revelation  to  learn  that  our  Army  Engi- 
neers have  been  in  Saudi,  and  are  in 
Saudi,  and  we  have  been  helping  both 
sides  of  the  fence — which  is  not  unusual 
for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  would  not  dream  of  In- 
terposing here  except  just  to  supply  a 
fact,  which  is  important.  I  think  the 
amendments  Important  which  have  been 
proposed.  This  particular  amendment 
which  has  been  propc^ed  :s  made  in  the 
utmost  good  faith,  to  bring  attention  to 
the  saferaa.-ds  which  our  country  re- 
quires. But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  Israel  now  owes  the 
United  States  over  $2^^  billion.  Inciden- 
tally, Senators,  It  is  in  the  same  tables 

I  have  put  it  In  the  Record  before 

which  shows  that  loans  to  Israel  are  $2.5 
billion  already  and  the  grants  have  been 
$522  million.  I  do  not  use  that  word 
"only"  in  any  sense  of  saying  that  that 
is  little  money,  because  It  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

What  Is  breaking  the  back  of  Israel. 
apparenUy,  Is  the  carrying  charges, 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ( Mr. 
Humphrey)  says  has  come  to  about  $900 
million  a  year.  That  is  on  the  aggregate 
export,  which  is  not  more  than  3  or  4 
times  that,  if  that.  So  if  we  took  every- 
thing they  got.  Including  contributions, 
which  are  extensive,  the  whole  thing 
would  come  to  about  $4  billion.  So  that 
they  are  paying  one-quarter  in  carrying 
charges. 

The  only  thing  I  say  is,  we  have  vested 
the  administration  with  the  authority. 
The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  got  the  appropri- 
ations bill  to  say  that  up  to  $1.5  billion 
could  be  in  credits  Is  no  assurance  that 
it  will  be,  or  should  be.  I  am  saying  that. 
I  am  saying  that,  without  waiting  for 
anyone  else  to  say  it.  I  am  very  serious 
about  that. 

Both  Senator  Hukphrey  and  I  pledge 
to  you  the  oversight  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  the  greatest  de- 
votion to  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
should  be  in  loans.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  that  point. 

So  Israel  may  be  broke  now  In  terms 
of  a  balance  sheet,  but  they  are  a  pro- 
ductive people  and  tomorrow  they  may 
do  \-ery  well  indeed.  So,  short  of  abso- 
lutely destroying  them,  credit-wise,  in 
the  world,  so  that  no  one  will  trust  them 
with  even  a  bUl  for  freight,  it  is  right 
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thaX  we  should  maice  the  most  hard- 
headed  arrangements  upon  this  side — 
upon  these  amounts  which  are  justified 
by  the  overall  financial  condition.  I  will 
lend  myself  to  that  myself. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  It  Is  my  Inten- 
tion to  move  to  table  the  amendment.  I 
might  add.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  debate 
before  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

speaks 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  a  couple  more 
questions  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. He  made  the  comment  that  the 
$2.2  billion  was  needed  in  order  to  assure 
some  kind  of  peaceful  settlement  at  the 
peace  conference  in  GenevtL  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  that  the 
amoimt  of  arms  used  in  Israel  during  the 
October  war  was  about  $1  billion;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  $1  billion. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ABOUHEZK.  The  appropriations 
bill  provides  $2.2  billion'' 

Mr.  JAVTTS  May  I  make  a  correction 
there,  if  the  Senator  will  yield?  What 
happened  was  that  they  burned  up  what 
they  had.  Not  everything  go  used  up 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  About  $1  billion? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  No,  not^ulte  that.  They 
burned  up  what  they  had.  They  were  run- 
ning out  of  ammunition.  We  then  sup- 
plied $1  billion.  It  Is  not  that  they  used 
up  $1  billion.  We  had  to  supply  $1  billion 
to  keep  them  fighting.  They  burned  up.  a 
great  part  of  that.  Now  they  need,  say — 
they  asked  for  $3  billion  in  the  aggregate 
with  credits,  and  $1  billion  were  sent 
over  there  In  the  terrible  emergency.  We 
are  giving  them  $2.2  billion.  Our  au- 
thorities say  that  they  need  $15  billion 
In  addition  to  the  $1  billion  they  have 
already  received.  Congress  has  cut  that 
by  $300  million. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Which  authorities 
said  they  needed  $15  billion  more?  I 
understood  the  sulmlnlstratlon  witnesses 
to  say  that  they  could  not  justify,  on 
any  specific  grounds,  the  additional  $1.5 
billion  over  and  above  the  $1  billion  that 
was  used. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Clements  and  Rush  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  their  testimony  is  here. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  it  is  here. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  They  testified  that  that  was 
their  estimate.  They  had  looked  into  the 
matter  because  the  request  was  $3  bil- 
lion, and  we  are  providing  $2.2  billion. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  to  be  sure 
that  we  understand  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. The  Senator  is  at  liberty  to  chal- 
lenge every  figure  and  every  conclusion. 
But  what  happened  was  that  they  were 
running  short  of  ammunition.  It  was  al- 
most like  Port  Sam  Houston.  They  were 
already  up  against  it.  because  they  ap- 
parent^ used  that  ammunition  the  day 
we  dellVeM4k4^;It  was  taken  from  the 
plane  to  the  figHTlBg  line 

The  point  Is  that,  having  burned  up 
practically  everything  they  had,  they  got 
|1  billion,  and  they  burned  a  lot  of  that 


up  because  they  threw  It  right  Into  the 
fight. 

Now  we  end  up  with  our  vote  of  15  to 
2  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  we  think  It  is  necessary  to  put  them 
In  a  position  in  which  they  are  not  vul- 
nerable to  hostilities  being  renewed 

So  that,  first,  it  is  a  talking  point, 
because  it  Is  a  little  nation;  and.  second, 
it  is  to  prevent  the  people  who  are 
against  them  from  feeling  that  they  are 
a  target,  that  tliey  are  suckers  for  an- 
other attack. 

We  all  respect  Senator  Putbricht's 
argiunent.  Senator  McClurs's  argument, 
and  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  it  would  be  better 
if  we  did  not  give  it  to  them,  that  it 
would  be  more  conducive  to  peace.  We 
wrestled  with  that  and  fought  it  out  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  would  Uke  to  get 
Into  that.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  whether  it  is  not  true  that  General 
Dayan.  when  he  was  in  this  country*, 
said  that  Israel  Is  stronger  than  It  has 
ever  been  as  a  result  of  our  resupply 
effort. 

Mr  JAVTTS  General  Dayan  did  not 
say  that  In  reference  to  the  Arabs.  He 
was  making  a  rhetorical  speech  to  raise 
money  for  Israel.  Was  he  going  to  tell 
them  that  it  was  going  under? 

We  are  all  human  beings,  and  we  are 
relying  on  our  own  authorities,  who  give 
us  this  appraisal.  We  believe  that  If  they 
are  denied  this  figure,  they  will  be  put 
In  a  very  seriously  jeopardized  condi- 
tion In  this  negotiation.  It  is  the  old 
story:  We  are  stronger  than  ever.  Com- 
pared to  whom? 

As  to  the  Arab  armies,  we  only  think 
about  the  3d  Army,  sitting  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Suez,  the  one  that  Is  sur- 
rounded. In  danger  of  being  surrounded. 
They  have  two  more  armies  north  of 
that,  which  are  not  surrounded,  and 
which  are  paxt  of  the  cease-fire;  and  the 
Israelis  have  armies  facing  those  and  an 
army  in  Egypt.  None  of  us  wants  that 
fire  to  start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK   I  agree  with  that. 

I  also  wonder  why.  in  their  testlmonj-. 
the  administration  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared in  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  said  that 
the  additional  $12  billion  was  for  "im- 
ponderables." They  did  not  know  what 
it  was  to  be  used  for.  They  could  not 
Justify  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  of  the  Impon- 
derables is  that  we  Just  do  not  know  how 
much  the  Soviet  Union  has  poured  into 
the  Arab  coiintries  and  how  much  more 
it  continues  to  pour  In.  It  Is  Important 
that  the  Senator  note  that  In  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Rush,  he  said: 

We  will  not  spend  fund*  that  are  n»>t 
needed,  and  we  will  not  spend  funds  to  tut 
the  balance  In  Israel's  favor  to  the  point 
where  you  have  an  lmbal&nc«  of  strength 

The  point  that  was  made  very  hon- 
estly—I  thought  the  administration  did 
not  try  to  give  us  a  lot  of  double  talk 
and  did  not  try  to  con  us — was  that 
there  was  $1  billion  for  now.  they  had 
to  have  it  right  away,  and  there  was  an- 


other $12  blUion  that  they  thought  was 
a  minimum  amoimt  In  light  of  what  had 
already  been  shipped  Into  the  Arab 
countries  by  the  Soviets,  plus  what  the 
Israelis  had  used  up  over  the  $1  billion 
In  the  wsu-. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  set  of  figures 
here  which  is  not  precise,  and  that  is 
why.  under  this  measure,  there  is  no 
requirement  that  the  President  spend 
it  all.  What  we  are  really  doing  is  giving 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  Geneva 
Peace  Conference  on  the  Middle  Elast. 
some  chips,  to  say.  "You  are  not  going 
over  there  with  just  a  hope  and  a 
prayer.  You  tu-e  going  there  with  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  some  commitments, 
in  terms  of  military  assistance,  to  Israel, 
and  we  are  going  to  see  that  a  military 
balance  is  maintained  in  the  area."  The 
purpose  of  the  military  assistance  is 
peace  and  not  to  h-ive  another  war. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Very  relevant  to  the  point 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  just 
raised  is  that  because  there  are  many 
unknown  elements  here.  Congress  has  to 
watch  its  own  position.  I  sat  through 
ihose  hearings,  and  we  were  there  when 
all  the  dialog  wsis  going  on.  It  Is  no  more 
possible  to  assess  what  the  Russian  Input 
Is  with  the  Egyptians  than  it  is  possible 
to  assess  the  total  damage  suffered  by 
the  Israelis.  If  it  Is  discovered  later — I 
mean  next  month,  February — that  it  In- 
deed was  much  worse,  as  some  even  now 

suspect  it  is 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  what  Is  worse? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  military  losses— that 

Is,  the  materiel  losses.  In  that  case,  we 

would  be  right  back  here,  with  Congress 

preparing  to  add  some  money. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  In  the 
negotiating  tents  at  that  moment.  The 
Arabs  would  walk  out.  and  the  chances 
for  a  continuation  of  the  negotiations 
would  have  been  wrecked. 

From  the  very  first,  $2.2  billion  has 
been  the  "gruesstlmate."  It  is  no  secret. 
The  Arabs  know  it.  The  Israelis  know  It. 
The  whole  world  knows  it.  It  Is  simply  a 
matter  of  protecting  that  bargaining 
chip,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said.  But  If  the  Senate  had  to  come 
through  6  weeks  from  now  with  still  more 
because  even  worse  was  discovered,  I 
would  think  then  that  even  if  the  negoti- 
ations had  been  proce€<llng  on  track.  It 
would  blow  them  out  of  the  tent.  That  is 
one  of  the  options. 

Nothing  is  being  risked  now.  in  this 
way,  tuid  we  still  keep  open  the  option 
of  cutting  It  back.  If  it  does  not  become 
necessary  to  commit  It. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  My  guess  Is  that 
there  will  not  be  any  outbreak  of  fighting 
while  these  peace  talks  are  going  on.  I  do 
not  know,  amd  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming does  not  know.  That  is  my  best 
guess.  In  the  event  the  peace  talks  break 
down  and  If  a  resupply  effort  is  needed. 
Congress  can  consider  It  at  that  time. 
But.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  dangerous 
thing  for  Congress  to  do  at  this  point  Is 
to  upset  the  peace  talks  before  they  get 
underway,  by  giving  $2.2  billion  worth  of 
military  aid  to  Israel. 
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As  the  Senator  knows  the  attitude  of 
the  Arab  countries  is  that  wo  have  not 
been  even-handed  In  our  Middle  East 
foreign  policy  I  do  not  thir.k  the  Senauir 
can  dispute  tliat  That  fact  Infuriates  the 
Arabs.  K  we  arc  to  play  a  cotL'^trucilve 
rde  In  ending  ho.'^tl'ltles  and  bringing 
peace  to  the  Middle  Va^X.  It  sfems  to  me 
Inappropriate  lo  grant  the  request  for 
more  military  aid  for  Israel. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  yield  first  to 
the  majority  leader,  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  final 
passage  occur  no  later  than  3  p.m.  and 
that,  of  the  time  period  in  between,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Habry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  why  he  wants 
to  cut  off  this  debate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
off  the  debate.  The  manager  of  the  bill 
has  asked  me 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  that,  since 
we  had  repeated  the  arguments  about 
four  or  five  times,  perhaps  we  have  all 
learned  them  by  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understood  that 
there  was  not  going  to  be  much  further 
debate  on  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  If  he  Includes  In  his  request  that 
rule  Xn  be  waived  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    Yes.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  manpower  con- 
ference report  coming  up  Immediately 
following  disposal  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  since  there 
Is  a  time  certain  on  tlie  passage,  this 
would  not  preclude  a  roUcall  vote,  would 
It? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  that  has  been 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  preclude  a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  have  a  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is  aU  I  have  to 
say  at  this  time 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  economic  fact  sheet  in  con- 
nection with  emergency  mllltanr-  assist- 
ance to  the  State  of  Israel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


EcoNomc  Pact  Shkct  fob  Ookwbbutioit  of 
Emxbgenct   MnnABT   Aasarruxc*  to   the 

Statb  of  Israxl 

The  Tom  Kippur  War  coet  Israel  approxi- 
mately »250  million  a  day.  Total  expenditure 
was  between  »5  and  $6  billion. 

Israe:,  a  country  of  three  million  people, 
spends  approximately  34  percent  of  Its  total 
budget  on  defense  or  20  percent  of  Its  total 
QNP. 

IsraeU  citizens  are  taxed  more  heftvlly  than 
citizens  of  any  other  nation.  Before  the  war, 
an  Israeli  earning  $5,000  a  year  paid  half  of 
this  sum  In  taxes.  A  $10,000  Income  was  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  63  percent.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  an  additional  forced  savings  tax 
has  been  Imposed  talcing  another  7  to  12  per- 
cent from  personal  income. 

The  pre-war  external  debt  of  I.-rrae:  was 
about  $4.5  billion — Israel  has  the  highest  per 
capita  external  debt  In  the  world. 

The  total  loss  in  ONP  for  Israel  from  Octo- 
ber to  December  of  this  year  wi;;  be  approxi- 
mately $476  million  The  loss  in  QN'P  for  1974 
Is  estimated  to  be  more  than  $900  million. 

Israeli  labor  force  is  still  mobilized  cutting 
this  fore©  by  one-third  TourLsm  ha*  been 
badly  damaged  by  'he  war  ar.d  Is  c?  7b'^c. 

Th©  Israeli  balance  of  payments  has  been 
injured  by  increased  expenditures  for  de- 
fense. The  deficit  will  be  about  $1.2  bUllon 
more  than  expected  because  of  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

Israel  repays  Its  external  debt  at  the  rate 
of  about  $800  million  per  year.  This  repre- 
sents roughly  half  of  the  nation's  foreign 
currency  reserves.  Servicing  this  debt  has 
meant  that  Israel  has  only  three  to  four 
months  of  foreign  currency  reserves  which 
are  badly  needed  for  purchasing  food,  oU  and 
other  ImpMDrted  commodities. 

In  1973  Israel  will  have  absorbed  65,000  to 
80.000  immigrants — the  majority  from  the 
USSR.  It  costs  Israel  about  $40,000  per  fam- 
ily for  immigrant  absorption.  Total  coet  for 
15  to  20,000  new  families  could  range  from 
$600  million  to  $800  million.  Sale  from  bonds 
net  is  only  about  $100  million  to  $120  mUUon. 
Israelis  have  sold  about  $2.5  billion  In  bonds 
and  have  repaid  .Tiore  than  $1  billion. 

Between  1946  and  1973  according  to  AID 
the  U.S.  provided  grant  military  assistance 
totaling  approximately  $55  bUllon.  None  of 
this  grant  military  assistance  went  to  Israel. 
In  fact,  during  this  same  period  we  provided 
Arab  statee  with  approximately  $321  million 
In  grant  assistance.  Grant  economic  assist- 
ance to  Arab  states  has  exceeded  slmUar  as- 
sistance to  IsraeL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland^  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness  In 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
<Mr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
•  Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Elinols  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Roth)  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and  Mr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stev- 
ens)  Is  detained  on  oflQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxr)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81. 
nays  14,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 61 

Allen 

Gumey 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Pack  wood 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Bible 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Rlbicoff 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Jackson 

Scbweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  JavlU 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

CTarK 

Long 

Stennls 

Ck>olc 

Ma^^uBon 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Dole 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Young 

Qrlffln 

Montoya 
NAYS— 14 

Abourezk 

Goldwater 

Mansfield 

Bvirdlclt 

Hansen 

McClellan 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

Pannin 

nolmn 

Scott, 

Fulbrlght 

Hruska 

William  L 

NOT  VOTINO— 26 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

S&xbe 

Bennett 

Pong 

Stevens 

Brock 

Gravel 

Taft 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Talmadge 

Buckley 

McCl\ire 

Tower 

Cannon 

Moss 

Weicker 

Church 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Percy 

So  Mr.  HrMPHREYs  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Helms  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  cannot  support  this  authorization 
for  $2  2  bir.ion  in  aid  to  Israel.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  out  what  the  $1 .2 
billion  for  '■L'r.ponderables"  wou^d  ac- 
tually be  'O-sed  for,  No  adequate  :ustifica- 
tions  have  been  forthcoming.  In  as  much 
as  these  funds  have  not  been  JustlQed.  I 
cannot  support  this  kind  of  "blank 
check"  authorization. 

The  administration  has  Itemiied  ex- 
penditures of  (1  billion  of  this  request 
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to  restore  a  military  balance  of  power  In 
the  Mideast.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
expendlttire.  If  additional  equipment  Is 
seen  to  be  required  later,  those  supplies 
can  be  provided  in  the  same  way  as  pre- 
vious aid.  through  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  Congress  would  then  have  120 
days  to  consider  this  and  approve  addi- 
tional loans  and  grants. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMnaci).  The  bill  is  open  to  fiurther 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  FUI3RIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  In 
conclusion. 

Paraphrasing  the  words  of  our  new 
Attorney  General,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr,  Saxbe>.  I  do  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken  leave  of  its  senses. 

The  threatening  recession  and  the 
serious  disruption  of  our  economy  are 
the  price  we  are  begirming  to  pay  for  15 
years  of  making  extreme  and  unwise  pol- 
icies both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Our  tragic  intervention  in  Vietnam. 
our  costly  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  our  unwise  policy  of  enormous 
expenditure  of  funds  for  foreign  military 
bases,  our  unwise  expenditure  of  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  go  to  the  Moon, 
the  huge  outlay  for  the  now  abandoned 
ABM  and  the  extravagant  fantasv  of  the 
8ST— these  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  become  strangers 
to  our  own  commonsense. 

In  the  light  of  all  of  our  problems,  now 
to  vote  $2  2  billion  for  weapons  of  war 
on  the  pretense  that  this  Is  the  way  to 
promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  to 
me  the  ultimate  In  irrationality 

Mr.  HARRY  P  BYRD.  JR  Mr  Presi- 
dent, this  legislation  which  provides 
emergency  assistance  to  Lsrael  Is  one  to 
which  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought.  The  amount  Involved  Is  sub- 
stantial. 

I  have  concluded  that  I  shall  vote  for 
this  authorization  because  the  situation 
In  the  Middle  East  la  so  delicate  and  so 
dangerous  that  I  am  reluctant  to  deny 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  tool  which  seems  necessary  to  bring- 
ing about  a  settlement 

As  deeply  concerned  as  I  am  about  our 
Nation's  financial  situation.  I  am  even 
more  concerned  over  a  possible  explosion 
in  the  Midd]e  East  The  Rus.<;lans  have 
heavily  armed  the  Arabs  A  balance  can 
be  maintained  only  if  the  United  States 
provides  some  assistance  to  Lsrael 

In  voting  for  this  authorization  today 
however.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
such  a  vote  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
precedent  for  supporting  additional 
grants. 

I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  proceed  with  maximum 
caution  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  time  goes  by.  both  sides  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  seems  to  me.  must  be  wUUng 
to  yield  on  some  points.  Continued  In- 
transigence can  only  mean  continued 
tension— and.  probably,  further  blood- 
fched 


With  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
being  as  delicate  as  it  U  at  the  moment. 
I  feel  that  the  best  interest  of  our  coun- 
try would  be  served  by  the  enactment  of 
this  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
order  is  that  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator's 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Ls.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon ).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay  " 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtrchi,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossi  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talicadgi) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
Cotton*  Is  absent  because  of  illness  In 
his  family. 

JTTie  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AnatN).  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bkllmon)  .  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BKNNrrr).  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooki),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr  Bucklbt)  the 
Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fono).  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurx)'  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)"  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)'  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and  Mr. 
Tatt).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Tower)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
HawaU  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from 
nilnols  (Mr  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr  Tatt)  .  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  ).  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66 
nays  9.  as  follows: 


December  20,  1978 


Nuxm 
Packwood 
Pastore 
PeU 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblcx>ff 


Abourezk 
Burdlck 
Curt  la 
Fannin 


SchweUcer 
Soott.  Hugh 
Sparknum 
Stafford 

Stennls 
Steveuj 
Stevenaon 

NAYS— 9 

P\il  bright 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Helms 


Symington 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

WUlUms 

Young 


Scott, 

WUilam  L. 


PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— I       ' 
Man«fleld.  against. 


Aiken 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Church 


NOT  VOTING— 24 
Cotton  Pearson 
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Eastland 

Ervln 

Pong 

Gravel 

HoUlngs 

McClure 

Moss 


Percy 

Rotb 

Saxbe 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Weicker 


So  the  bUl  (H.R.  11088)  was  passed 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President'  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


Allen 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bayh 

B>all 

Bentaen 

B'ble 

Blden 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.  Jr 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Case 
Cbllea 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 


[No    611  Leg.) 

YEAS — 66 
Dole 

Dom^nlcl 
Dominlck 
Eagleton 
Ooldwater 
Orlffln 
Oumey 
Hart 
Hartke 
HaakeU 
Hathaway 
Hruaka 
Huddleston 
Hughe* 
Humphrey 
Inouye 


Jackson 

Ja?lts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lon? 

Ma<nuaon 

Uathlas 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaJf 

Mondale 

Uontoya 

Muskle 

Nelson 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2794).  to  amend  chapter  36  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  con- 
tinue making  educaUonal  assistance  and 
subsistence  allowance  payments  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  eligible  persons  dur- 
ing periods  that  the  educaUonal  institu- 
tions In  which  they  are  enrolled  are  tem- 
porarily closed  pursuant  to  a  policy  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  or  because  of 
emergency  conditions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1559)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
enable  State  and  local  governments  to 
assume  responsibilities  for  Job  training 
and  community  services,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  8449)  to 
expand  the  national  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram by  substantially  increasing  limits 
of  coverage  and  total  amount  of  insur- 
ance authorized  to  be  outstanding  and 
by  requiring  known  flood-prone  com- 
munities to  participate  in  the  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HR.  115751  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes :  that  the  House  receded  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  3.  26.  27.  62.  and  78 


to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein;  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  9.  15.  23.  34,  35.  38,  39,  44.  45, 
49.  50.  61.  52.  55.  56,  58,  71.  75,  and  79  to 
the  bill,  and  concurred  therein,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  Einnounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflSxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions: 

8.  14.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  establLshment  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purpoeee; 

S.  2168.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  opium  from  the  national  stoclcpile; 

S.  2316.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoRal 
of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

S.  2794.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3fi  of 
title  38.  Crmt^d  states  Code.  t.o  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Vetera.'';  s  A.Talrs  to  con- 
tinue making;  educational  a.ss;stance  and 
subsistence  allowance  payments  to  ellidble 
veterans  and  ellglb'.e  per»  ns  d'lrinff  periods 
that  tbe  educatioi^ai  insutuuons  m  which 
they  are  enrolled  are  temporarily  deed  pur- 
suant to  a  policy  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  because  of  emergency  conditions: 

HR  5874  An  tM:t  to  e.^tablLsh  t,  p><ieral 
PlnanclnK  Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated 
and  more  effl<ient  flnanclnR  of  Pedera]  and 
federally  assisted  borriiwlngs  from  the  public, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  736.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  feasibility  study  and  to  accept  a  gift 
from  the  United  States  C^apltol  Historical 
Society;  and 

HJ.  Res.  865.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  March  29.  1974. 
as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Day". 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar  be- 
girming with  No.  626  and  following.  In 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AMENDMENT  OF  USURY  TJ^WS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bin  (H.R.  6758 1  to  amend  chapter 
33  of  title  38  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  relating  to  usury,  and  for  other 
puiT)ose.s  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA MINIMUM  W^AOE  ACT  FOR 
AIRIJNE    EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  'HR  10806'  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  .Act 
so  a."^  t/-i  enable  airline  employee.*;  to  ex- 
change days  at  regvilar  rates  of  compen- 
sation, and  for  other  purposes.  wa.s  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed 


ADOPTION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
DISITIICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  11238  i  to  amend  the  Act  of 
March  16.  1926  relating  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  provide  for  an  impro\ed  system 
of  adoption  of  children  m  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleaded  that  the  Senate  today 
passed  adoption  subsidj'  legislation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  June  of  this  year,  I  introduced  S. 
1986,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  improved 
system  of  adoption  for  children  m  the 
District  of  Columbia  The  bill  approved 
by  the  Senate  today  is  the  House-pa&.'^ed 
version  of  this  important  legislation,  ai'.d 
I  fully  support  the  slight  modificatlor^ 
which  were  made  during  consideration  of 
the  le^isJalion  m  the  Hou.se  of  Represen- 
talive.s.  This  legislation  will  facUitate  the 
procurement  of  permanent  homes  for 
neglected  and  dependent  cliUdren  who 
are  now  receivuig  foster  or  institutional 
are  in  the  District. 
Adoption  subsidy  plans,  similar  to  that 
;xi.ssed  by  ihe  Senate,  are  currently  in  ef- 
fect in  27  States.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
tut^l  adoption  placements  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  averaged  approximate- 
ly 100  children  a  year,  an  extremely  low 
number  con.sidering  the  fact  that  there 
are  currently  between  2.500  and  2,700 
children  who  are  wards  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  These  children  receive  various 
typt's  of  foster  care,  some  living  In  tradi- 
tional home  settmgs  and  others  in  group 
arrangements.  District  of  Columbia  of- 
ficials estimate  that  between  200  to  300 
of  these  children  could  be  placed  m 
permanent  families  with  the  assistance 
of  an  adoption  subsidj-  program.  Ap- 
proximately 150  such  new  placements 
could  be  expected  within  the  first  year 
after  institution  of  a  subsldj-  program. 

Under  the  adoption  subsidy  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate,  any  child  who  h;\s  not 
been  adopted  witliin  6  months  after  he  is 
legally  available  for  adoption  would  be 
considered  a  'child  with  special  needs  " 
This  would  Include  children  who  are 
difficult  to  place  because  of  age,  racial 
or  ethnic  background,  physical  or  mental 
condition,  or  membership  in  a  sibling 
group  which  should  be  placed  together. 
This  legislation  will  enable  the  DLstrict 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Human  Re- 
.sources  to  provide  adoption  .subsidies  for 
these  children  with  special  needs.  The 
amount  that  could  be  spent  for  an  adop- 
tion subsidy  couid  not  exceed  the  amount 
that  the  Department  would  be  authorized 
to  .spend  if  the  child  were  to  continue 
in  foster  or  institutional  care.  Payments 
would  varv  according  to  the  speclaj  needs 
of  the  child,  and  would  taclude  such 
costs  as  medical,  dental,  and  surgical 
expen-ses:  expenses  for  psychiatric  and 
p^nvc  hoi  ogle  al  care;  and  other  costs  nec- 
essary for  the  well-being  of  the  child. 

Three  ty^jes  of  subsidy  agreements  are 
specified  m  this  legislation:  Loi\g-term 
subeidles.  to  help  families  whaie  Incomes 
are  limited  and  are  likely  to  remain  so; 
time-limited  subsidies,  to  help  families 
Integrate  into  their  budgets,  during  a 
specified  period  of  time,  the  expenses  for 


the  care  of  the  new  child;  and  special 
service  subsidies,  to  help  families  meet 
specific  expenses  of  the  adoption,  such 
as  medical  procedures  or  legal  costs. 

Subsidized  adoption  plans  have  re- 
sulted in  savings  to  the  taxpayers  In 
those  States  which  have  established  this 
program  Many  States  have  also  reported 
that  the  publicity  and  specialized  service 
made  available  tmder  this  plan  have  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  children  by 
families  who  did  not  need  financial  as- 
sistance, or  who  required  such  assistance 
for  only  a  limited  time. 

The  benefits  of  a  permanent  family 
and  home  to  youngsters  who  are  other- 
wise forced  to  live  in  institutions,  hos- 
pit,als.  and  foster  care  faciUties  cannot 
be  measured  in  mere  monetary  terms. 
These  children  deserve  the  love  and  care 
that  only  a  family  can  provide.  This 
legislation  will  aid  those  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  whom  the  right 
to  a  family  is  not  a  reality. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

^L'■  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
next  measure  to  be  considered  is  Calen- 
dar No,  630 


MANDATORY   FRICE   SLTPORT   FOR 

TUNG  NLTS 

The  bill  I  H.R.  2303)  to  continue  man- 
datory- price  support  for  tung  nuts  only 
through  the  1976  crop  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  FOR  CER- 
T.AIN  FEDERALLY  FINANCED 
BUILDLNGS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R,  11565  1  to  insure  that  ce.'tain 
bmldmgs  financed  with  Federal  funds 
utihze  the  best  practicable  technology 
for  the  conservation  and  use  of  energy, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1.  in  line  3,  after  "m", 
insert  'sections  2  tlirough  5  of". 

On  page  3,  t>egimiing  with  Line  14, 
insert ; 

Skc,  6    (a)  ( 1 1   The  (Dongroaa  hereby  finds — 

(A)  that  fedemlly  owned  and  federally 
assisted  facUltlee  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  Nation's  consumption  of  ener^. 

B)  that  energy  ccnserratlon  practices 
adopted  for  the  design,  construction,  and 
utUlzatlon  of  these  facCltlee  wUl  hare  a 
beneflcla!  effect  on  the  Nation's  orerail  supply 
of  energy: 

'Ci  that  the  cost  of  the  energy  consumed 
by  these  faculties  orer  the  life  of  the  facilities 
must  be  considered.  In  addition  to  the  inlttaj 
oost   of   constructing   such    facUltlee:    and 

iDi  that  the  cost  of  energy  is  slgruflcant 
and  faculty  designs  must  be  based  on  the 
lowest  total  life  cycle  cost.  Including  d)  the 
Initial  construction  cost,  and  (11)  the  cost, 
over  the  economic  life  of  the  faculty,  of  the 
energy  consumed,  and  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  facility  as  It  affects  en- 
ergy consumptlcHi 

(3)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  insure  that 
energy  conservation  practices  are  employed 
m  the  design  of  Federal  and  federally  a»- 
slsted  facilities.  To  this  end  the  OoEgiuss 
encourages  Federal  agencies  to  analyse  the 
cost  of  the  energy  coasuniptiac  ot  each  fa- 
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zmtj  constructed  or  e«cb  Dujor  faclUty  ooa- 
•trueted  or  renovated,  over  lt»  economic  life, 
in  addition  to  the  imtUi  oonBtmetlon  far 
renovation  cort. 

(b)   For  purpoMS  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "Fedaral  agency"  means  an 
ezecuttve  agency  (ae  defined  In  section  106 
of  title  5,  United  Statee  Code)  and  Includes 
the  United  Statee  Postal  Service. 

(2)  The  term  •facility  meana  any  build- 
ing on  which  conatrucuon  is  initiated  six 
months  or  more  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "major  facility"  means  any 
building  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  square 
feet  of  usable  floor  space  on  which  construc- 
tion or  renovation  is  Initiated  six  months  or 
more  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

Art, 

4)  The  term  "Federal  facility"  or  "major 
Federal  facility"  means  a  facility  con- 
■tructed,  or  a  major  facility  constucted  or 
renovation,  by  a  Federal  agency. 

(5)  The  term  federally  assisted  facility" 
or  "major  federally  assisted  facility"  means 
a  facility  constructed,  or  major  facility  con- 
structed or  renovated.  In  whole  or  la  part 
with  Federal  funds  or  with  funds  gruaran- 
teed  or  Insured  by  a  Federal  agency. 

(6)  The  term  "initial  coat"  means  the  re- 
quired cost  necessary  to  construct  a  facility 
or  construct  or  renovate  a  major  facility. 

(7)  The  term  "economic  life"  means  the 
projected  or  anticipated  useful  life  of  a 
faculty. 

(8)  The  term  "life-cycle  cost"  means  the 
cost  of  a  facility  Including  (1)  its  inlUal 
cost,  and  (U)  the  coet,  over  the  economic 
life  of  the  facility,  of  the  energy  consumed 
and  of  operation  and  maintenance  ct'  the  fa- 
cility as  It  affects  energy  consumption. 

(9)  The  term  "energy  consumption  analy- 
sis" means  the  evaluation  of  all  energy  con- 
suming systems  and  components  by  demand 
and  type  of  enenry.  including  the  Iniemal 
energy  load  Imposed  on  a  fadUty  by  Its  occu- 
pants, equipment  and  components,  and  the 
external  energy  load  Imposed  on  the  facility 
by  climatic  condltlotLs. 

(c)(1)  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that  ^deral  agencies  shall  carry  out 
the  construction  of  Federal  faculties  and 
the  construction  and  renovation  of  maj<v 
Federal  facilities  under  their  Jurisdiction  at 
programs  for  the  construction  of  federally 
assisted  faculties  and  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  major  federally  assisted  fa- 
cilities In  such  a  manner  as  to  further  the 
policy  declared  In  paragraph  (ai(2)  of  this 
section,  insuring  that  enersry  conservation 
practices  are  employed  In  new  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  facilities  and  in  new  or 
renovated  major  Federal  and  federally  as- 
usted  facUlUee. 

(3)  Each  Federal  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
facilities  construction  program  <ihall  require 
the  preparation  of  a  complete  life-cycle  cost 
analysu  for  each  ma)or  facility  (exceeding 
fifty  thousand  square  feet  of  usable  floor 
space),  for  the  expected  life  of  the  major 
facility 

<3)  This  Ufe-cycle  cost  analrsU  shall  In- 
olude  but  not  be  limited  to  (uch  elements 
as: 

(A)  the  coordination  and  posttlonlng  of 
the    major    facQity   on    lu    physical    site: 

(B)  the  amount  and  type  of  fenestration 
employed  in  the  major  facility 

(Ci  the  amount  of  insulation  Incorporated 
Into  the  facility  design; 

(D)  the  vanahls  occupancy  and  operating 
eondltlons  of  the  major  facility.  Including 
Ultsnlnattoo  Isreis-.  and 

<■>  an  etiergy  oonsnmpcion  analysis  of  the 
najor  facility's  heating,  ventilating,  and  alr- 
oondmoiung  system,  lighting  system,  and  all 
o*^«»  sa«rgy-coQS«Lmlng  systems  Ths  energy 
«oiisnjnptlo«i  analysis  of  the  operation  of 
SBSrgy-ooBsuiBteg  systems  to  the  major  fa- 
cility should  include  but  not  be  limited  to: 


(I)  the  comparison  of  two  or  more  system 
alternatives: 

(II)  the  simulation  of  each  system  over 
the  entire  range  of  operation  of  the  major 
facility  for  a  year's  operatmg  period;   and 

(Ul)  tb»  evaltiation  of  the  energy  con- 
sumption of  component  equipment  in  each 
system  considering  the  operation  of  such 
components  at  otbw  than  full  or  rated  out- 
puts. 

(4)  The  life-style  cost  analysis  performed 
tor  each  major  facility  ahaU  provide  but  not 
be  limited  to  the  following  information: 

(A)  the  Initial  cost  of  each  energy -con- 
suming system  being  compared  and  evalu- 
ated: 

(B)  the  annual  cost  of  all  utUltlee: 

(C)  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  each 
energy-consuming  system;   and 

(D)  the  average  replacement  cost  for  each 
system  expressed  in  annual  terms  for  the 
economic  life  of  the  major  facility. 

(5)  Selection  of  the  optimum  system  or 
combination  of  systems  to  be  Incorporated 
into  the  design  of  the  major  facility  shall  be 
baaed  on  the  life-cycle  coet  analysis  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  major  facility. 

(8)  In  the  selection  of  locaOona  for  new 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  facilities  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  proximity  to  ex- 
isting or  planned  mas.s  transit  facilities. 

(d)  The  life-cycle  cost  analysis  and  con- 
slderatlon  of  energy  conservation  practices 
required  by  subsection  le)  of  this  section 
shall  be  Included  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  In  any  pros- 
pectus submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  sectlou  7  of  the  Public 
BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959.  as  amended. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  shall  prepare  and  submit 
biennial  reports  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  its  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
thU  section.  Such  report  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  equipment,  methods  of  con- 
struction, and  operating  practices  used  to 
achieve  energy  conservation,  including  com- 
parisons of  energy  consumption  and  costs 
for  facilities  in  which  such  equipment, 
methods,  or  policies  are  and   are  not  used. 

(f)  The  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  develop,  publish,  and  implement 
energy  conservation  guidelines  for  all  Federal 
procurement,  except  that  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  have  the  responsibility  to 
develop,  publish,  and  implement  energy 
conservation  guidelines  for  all  posUl  pro- 
curement. These  guidelines  shall  be  de- 
signed to  assure  that  efflclent  energy  use 
becomes  a  major  consideration  in  all  Federal 
procurement  and  shall  be  followed  by  all 
Federal  agencies. 

ig)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c1  and 
subeecuon  (f)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to 
all  the  construction  and  procurement  pcllcies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  except  where 
the  Secretary  of  Defer.se  finds  that  combat 
needs   require    otherwise 

The  amefidments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrosaed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CXDMMEMORATION  MEDAL  FOR 
lOOTH  ANNTVER.SARY  OP  STATE- 
HOOD OP   COLORADO 

The  blU  (HJl  4738 )  to  provide  for  the 
.striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Statehood 
of  Colorado  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  Ume  and 
passed. 


COMMEMORATION  MED.\L  FOR  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  ON 
ENVIRONMENT  AT  SPOKANE, 
WASH.,  IN   1974 

The  bm  (HJi.  5760)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  commemorating  the 
International  Exposition  on  Environ - 
raent  at  Spokane,  Wash..  In  1974  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SPECIAL   PAY    STRUCTURE   RELAT- 
ING TO  MEDICAL  OFFICERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2770)  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
tiUe  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  medical 
officers  of  the  uniformed  services  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  with  amendmients  on 
pace  3.  after  line  19.  strike  out: 

(3)  Section  311  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
In  subsection  (ai  the  words  "In  the  Medical 
or  Dental  Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force 
who  is  designated  as  a  medical  officer  or 
dental  officer."  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  words  "In  the  Dental  Corps,  an  officer  of 
the  Air  Force  who  is  designated  as  a  dental 
ofllcer.". 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(3)  That  portion  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  311(a)  preceding  clause  (1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Educatton.  and  Welfare,  as  ap- 
propriate, an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in 
the  Medical  Corpis  above  the  pay  grade  of 
0-5.  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who  Is  desig- 
nated as  a  medical  officer  and  Is  above  the 
pay  grade  of  0-5.  an  officer  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  In  the  Dental  Corps,  an  officer  of  the 
Air  Force  who  Is  designated  as  a  dental  offi- 
cer, or  a  medical  or  dental  officer  of  Che 
Public  Health  Service  who — '. 

On  page  4,  at  the  beglrmlng  of  line  22, 
Insert  "(D  is  below  the  pay  grade  of 
0-6;"  at  the  beginning  of  line  23,  strike 
out  "(1)"  and  insert  "(2)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  25.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert "(3) ";  on  page  5.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert  "(4)"; 
and  In  line  12.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "$lo,000'  and  Insert  "$10,000"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  chapter 
6  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  la  amended 
as  foUows: 

( i )  Section  302  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  and  the  item  In  the  chapter  analysis 
is  amended  to  correspond  with  the  revised 
catchllne: 

'1303    Sficiai,  pat:   prtbiciams. 

An  officer  of  the  Army  or  Wavy  In  the 
Medical  Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who 
la  designated  as  a  medical  officer,  or  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  is 
on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
year  Is  entitled.  In  addition  to  any  other 
pay  or  allowances  to  which  he  is  enUUed.  to 
special  pay  at  the  following  rates — 

"( 1 )  $100  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  If  he  has  not  completed  two  years  of 
active  duty  in  a  category  named  In  thU  sec- 
tion;  or 

"(2)  SSAO  a  month  tcr  •*.!-,  mrinth  of  arttve 
duty  If  he  has  com;  e •*•<-;  »•  ««.■<?  •*  roars 
of  active  duty  in  a  **eg'  -y  •  a.r:.«3  ::.  this 
section. 

The  amounts  set  forth  in  thU  section  may 
not  be  included  In  computing  the  amount  of 
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an  Increase  In  pay  authorized  by  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  or  in  computing  retired 
pay  or  severance  pay.". 

(21  The  following  new  section  Is  added 
after  section  302a  and  a  oorre8p>ondlng  item 
is  Inserted  In  the  chapter  analysis:  \ 

"I  302b.  Speciai.  pat:   dentists. 

"An  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  In  the 
Dental  Corps,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who 
is  designated  as  a  dental  officer,  or  a  dental 
officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  Is 
on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
year  Is  entitled,  in  addition  to  any  other 
pay  or  allowances  to  which  he  Is  entitled,  to 
speclal  pay  at  the  following  rates— 

"(1)  $100  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  if  he  has  not  completed  two  years 
of  active  duty  In  the  Dental  Corps  or  as  a 
dental  officer; 

"(2)  $1&0  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  active  duty  In  the  Dental  Corps  or 
as  a  dental  officer: 

"(3)  $250  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  if  he  has  completed  at  least  six 
years  of  active  duty  In  the  Dental  Corps  or 
as  a  dental  officer;  or 

"(4)  $350  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  completed  at  least  ten 
years  of  active  duty  In  the  Dental  Corps  or 
as  a  dental  officer. 

The  amounts  set  forth  In  this  section  may 
not  be  included  In  computing  the  amount 
of  an  Increase  In  pay  authorized  by  any 
other  prortsion  of  this  title  or  In  computing 
retired  pay  or  severance  pay.". 

(3)  That  portion  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  311(a)  preceding  clause  (1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate,  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
In  the  Medical  Corps  above  the  pay  grade  of 
0-6,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who  Is  desig- 
nated as  a  medical  officer  and  Is  above  the 
pay  grade  of  0-5.  an  officer  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  In  the  Dental  Corps,  an  officer  of  the 
Air  Force  who  Is  designated  as  a  dental  of- 
ficer, or  a  medical  or  dental  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  who — ". 

(4)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  312a  and  by  Inserting  a  corre- 
sponding Item  In  the  chapter  analysis: 
"1313.  Special   pat:    medical   omcEHs   who 

KXECTTTE  ACTIVE  DUTT  AGKKEMKirrS. 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  approved  by  the 
President,  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  In 
the  Medical  Corp>s,  or  an  officer  of  the  Air 
Force  who  Is  designated  as  a  medical  officer, 
who— 

"(1)  le  below  the  pay  grade  of  0-6; 

"(2)  Is  designated  as  being  qualified  In  a 
critical  specialty  by  the  Secretary  concerned; 

"(3)  Is  determined  by  a  board  compxjsed  of 
officers  In  the  medical  profession  under  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  be  qualified  to  enter  Into  any  active  duty 
agreement  for  a  specified  number  of  years: 
and 

"(4)  executes  a  written  active  duty  agree- 
ment under  which  he  will  receive  Incentive 
pay  for  completing  a  specified  numl>er  of 
years  of  continuous  active  duty  subsequent  to 
executing  such  an  apreement: 
may,  upon  acceptance  of  the  w-n"pn  a^rree- 
ment  by  the  Serre'ary  !^i>ncpri.<»d  or  hi.-;  des- 
ignee, and  In  addition  %>  ar.y  other  pay  or 
allowances  to  which  he  Is  entitled,  be  paid 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  each 
year  of  the  active  duty  agreement.  Upon  ac- 
ceptance of  the  agreement  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  or  his  designee,  and  subject  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
total  amount  pnvaMe  b^'«:>me8  fixed  and  may 
be  paid  In  annual.  sem!»nnuai  or  monthly 
Installments,  or  in  a  lump  sum  after  crivr.- 
pletlon  of  the  period  of  active  duty  specified 
CXDC 2895— Part  33 


In  the  agreement,  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  concerned, 
or  his  designee,  may  terminate,  at  any  time, 
an  officer's  entitlement  to  the  special  pay 
authorized  by  this  section.  In  that  event,  the 
officer  Is  entitled  to  be  paid  only  for  the  frac- 
tional part  of  tlie  period  of  active  duty  that 
he  served,  and  he  may  be  required  to  refund 
any  amount  he  received  In  excess  of  that 
entitlement. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  an  officer  who  has  re- 
ceived payment  under  thlp  section  and  who 
voluntarily,  or  because  of  his  misconduct, 
falls  to  complete  the  total  number  of  years 
of  active  duty  specified  In  the  written  agree- 
ment shall  be  required  to  refund  the  amount 
received  that  exceeds  his  entitlement  under 
those  regulations.  If  an  officer  has  received 
less  incentive  pay  than  he  Is  entitled  to  un- 
der those  regulations  at  the  time  of  his  sep- 
aration from  active  duty,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  swldltlonal  amount  due  him 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  alter  or  modify 
any  other  service  obligation  of  an  officer. 
Completion  of  the  agreed  period  of  active 
duty,  or  other  termination  of  an  agreement, 
under  this  section  does  not  entitle  an  officer 
to  be  separated  from  the  service,  if  he  has 
any  other  service  obligation. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report  each  year  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  regarding  the  oper- 
ation of  the  special  pay  program  authorized 
by  this  section.  The  report  shall  be  on  a  fis- 
cal year  basis  and  shaU  contain — 

"(1)  a  review  of  the  program  for  the  fis- 
cal year  In  which  the  report  is  submitted: 
and 

"(2)  the  plan  for  the  program  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

This  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
April  30  of  each  year,  beginning  In   1975.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1974.  Except 
for  the  provisions  of  section  313  of  tiOe  37, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section 
1(4)  of  this  Act.  which  will  expire  on  June 
30.  1976.  the  authority  for  the  speclal  pay 
provided  by  this  Act  shall,  unless  otherwise 
extended  by  Congress,  expire  on  June  30. 
1977. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
address  myself  now  to  two  calendar 
Items,  bills  S.  2770,  which  would  provide 
increases  for  certain  medical  ofBcers  of 
the  armed  services  and  S.  2771.  which 
would  revise  the  enlLstment  and  reenllst- 
ment  bonus  structure  for  enli.'^t^  men 
In  the  armed  services  The  administra- 
tion has  indicated  that  these  are  high- 
priority  Items  which  are  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  all-volunteer  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  the  all-volunteer  fo.Te  concept 
mu.^t  be  given  every  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed, and  I  Intend  to  see  Uiai  it  does 
get  even'  rea.<onabIe  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed That  L'=  why  I  consider  it  very  Im- 
port-ant that  the  Senate  take  prompt 
ac'tlon  on  bilL'^  S   2770  and  S   2771. 

S.  J7 70— INCREASES  IN  PAT  r%jR  CESTAIN 
MtLITARy    PHTSJ    lA-NS 

The  p.'-inclpa!  feature.":  of  S  2770  are' 
First,  it  provides  an  Increase  in 
monthly  special  pay  for  phj-sicians — in- 
cluding Public  Health  Service  ofQcers — 
with  2  yea.'-s'  active  service  from  $150 
t-o  J350. 

Second.  It  terminates  present  continu- 
ation pay  for  physicians  m  grade^  below 
0-6,   colonel,    who   currentlj-    receive   4 


months'  basic  pay  for  each  year  that 
they  agree  to  continue  on  active  ser\ice. 
Third,  it  provides  a  new  bonus  au- 
thority for  up  to  $10,000  a  year  for 
physicians  in  pay  grades  below  0-6,  colo- 
nel, for  each  year  they  agree  to  continue 
active  duty. 

NET   INC&EASES   IN   PAT    TTNDEB  THE   tIO,000 
BONUS 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  very  impor- 
tant to  point  out  at  this  time  that  the 
$10,000  maximum  bonus  authorized  by 
the  bill  for  those  medical  officers  below 
the  grade  of  0-6,  colonel,  does  not  result 
in  a  net  increase  In  pay  of  $10,000  for 
these  personnel.  Let  me  use  an  example. 
An  0-4,  major,  with  7  years  of  service 
would  receive  the  maximum  $10,000 
tx)nus  imder  the  bill,  but  would  realize  a 
net  increase  in  pay  resulting  from  the 
bonus  of  $4,954  because  his  current  con- 
tinuation pay  of  $5,046  would  t>e  termi- 
nated under  the  bill.  In  other  words,  the 
difference  between  the  $10,000  bonus  less 
the  continuation  pay  of  $5,046  results  In 
a  net  Increase  from  the  bonus  of  $4,954. 
In  addition,  this  0-4.  major,  would  re- 
ceive a  $1,200  increase  in  monthly  special 
pay  for  a  total  net  incresise  under  the 
bill  of  $6,154.  I  might  note  here,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  range  in  net  Increases 
imder  the  bUl  are  from  approximately 
$7,700  to  $2,300  for  those  below  the  grade 
of  0-6,  colonel,  primarily  0-4s.  major, 
and  O-5's,  lieutenant  colonel.  I  do  not 
think  the  fact  can  be  overemphasized 
tliat  the  $10,000  bonus  authorized  by  the 
bill  does  not  result  in  a  net  increase  in 
I>ay  of  that  amount. 

SPSCIAI.   nrCSNTIVES    POR    IdLITAaT    PBTStCIANS 
SINCE    1»4T 

Mr.  President,  special  Incentives  have 
been  authorized  for  physicians  in  the 
armed  services  since  1947.  primarily  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  ci\'ilian  and  mili- 
tary physician  incomes,  in  order  to  keep 
these  personnel  in  the  services.  Under 
current  law*a  speciEd  ptiy  of  up  to  $350 
per  month  and  a  continuation  pay  is  pro- 
vided military  phj'sicians  which  their 
line  counterparts  do  not  receive. 

CRITICAL   psobu:m    or    MrrAiN-rjfG    phtsicians 
wrrHotrr  tbce  dkatt 

When  the  military  services  were  op- 
erating imder  the  draft  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  sufficient  numbers  of 
physicians.  Since  the  draft  authority  ex- 
pired there  have  been  increasingly  great- 
er shortfalls  of  physicians  entering  the 
services.  A  physician  shortage  of  815  is 
forecast  for  the  end  of  fi5cal  year  1975, 
mcreasmg  to  1.812  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1976  ba^ed  on  authorizations  of  12,- 
147  for  fiscal  year  1975-76  Not  only  are 
there  increasing  overall  .shortages,  but 
there  are  increasing  shortages  in  cntical 
s;)ecial!ties  such  a<;  pathology,  aerospace 
medicine,   radiology,  and   the  liie 

Tlie  primary  reason  for  ti;ie  shortfallf 
In  Uie  all-voluntjper  enviror^ment  Is  the 
significant  salaries  that  phv"siciari5  car. 
earnm  the  civilian  economy  with  just  a 
few  short  years  of  practice  Ft)r  example 
a  young  physician  with  just  4  years  of 
practice  can  earn  a  n^edian  civilian  in- 
come of  $43,400  based  on  a  survey  maae 
by  the  magazine  Medical  Economics  The 
same  pli^-sician  m  the  nuiitan>-    with  4 
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years  or  practice,  currently  earns  $24  871 
which  includes  all  his  pay  and  allowances 
Pius  monthly  special  pay  and  continua- 
tion pay  This  example  of  a  comparable 
military  and  civilian  physician  shows  a 
net  difference  in  salaries  of  almost  $19  - 
000  per  year 

Dnleaa  something  is  done  to  clooe  the 
gap  in  these  earnings,  and  I  emphasize 
for  younger  physicians,  the  military 
services  will  soon  cease  to  have  viable 
medical  service  corjjs. 

THX      CmmCAlSTT      or      TBX      F«OBI.KM      AT     THK 
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Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  crlUcallty  of  the  physician -manning 
problem  In  the  services  at  the  present 
time  In  the  summers  of  1974  and  1975 
approximately  7.000  young  physicians 
will  leave  military  ser\ice  unless  some 
acUon  Is  taken  to  Increase  their  com- 
pensation. 

Currently,  the  services  retain  less  than 
1  percent  of  physicians  who  enter  serv- 
ice for  2  years  resulting  from  the  draft 
The  services  have  testified  that  If  they 
can  retain  approximately  one-third  of 
the  7.000  physicians  who  would  other- 
wise leave,  they  can  maintain  a  viable 
Medical  Service  Corps  into  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is.  therefore,  im- 
portant that  acUon  be  taken  on  this 
bonus  bill  now  because  many  of  the  3  500 
physicians  who  will  leave  next  summer 
are  making  their  decisions  at  this  point 
whether  to  stay  In  service  or  not. 

P4T  nvcmzAsxs  trwD«a  th«  ■no. 
Mr  President  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  Increases  under  the  bill  would  only 
be  for  those  physicians  below  the  grade 
of  0-6.  colonel,  where  the  retention 
problem  Is  felt  to  be  most  crlUcal  and 
where  the  difference  in  earnings  between 
civilian  and  military  counterparts  Is  the 
greatest. 

Again.  I  would  emphasize  that  the  net 
Increases  for  those  In  grades  below  that 
of  0-6.  colonel,  that  Is  O-5's.  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  0-4s.  major,  would  range 
from  about  $7,700  to  $2J00  per  year. 

COST    or    THE    LCCIBI^nOI* 

Enactment  of  8.  2770  would  resul:  In 
an  tncreaaedt)udget  cost  of  S37.2  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  assuming  a  January 
1.  1974.  tmplementaUon  date.  This  would 
tacrease  to  about  $55  million  per  year 
for  fiscal  years  197>-79 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.   Mr    President    I 
would  like  to  develop  a  bit  of  legislative 
history  a^  we  are  about  to  pass  S    2770 
relating  to  special  and   bonus  pay  for 
mlliury  phyaklana.  It  Is  ImporUnt  to 
note  that  while  the  legislation  deals  with 
physicians  only,  this  is  an  area  which  I 
believe  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
should  and  will  be  considering  relative  to 
optometrist*,  dentists,  and  other  health 
^e  professionals  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress    It  Is  my   undersUndlng   that 
P<|«age  of  thL'  much  needed  bill  today 
w^  not  in  any  way  be  used  as  a  reason 
for  falling  to  act  afterward  on  the  prws- 
ln«  Qwatton  of  special  pay  and  bonus 
jwthortty   tmprovements   for  'h-   oth-r 
health  care  personnel,  and  I  wanted  to 
make  this  fact  plainly  known  today  on 
•*!*  record. 


Mr.  iHUHMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rlae 
In  support  of  S  2770,  a  special  p«^  bUl 
providing  salary  Increases  to  certain 
medical  oflJcers  In  the  military  serv- 
ice, and  8.  2771.  a  bill  revising  enlistment 
and  reenlistment  bonuses  for  enlisted 
personnel  In  the  mUltary  services 

The  medical  ofBcer  bill  is  limited  to 
physicians  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense advised  the  committee  a  crlUcal 
shortage  of  physicians  was  approaching 
The  committee,  therefore,  agreed  to  go 
ahead  and  act  In  this  one  area  of  Spe- 
cial Pay  and  consider  other  proups.  such 
as  dentists,  optometrists,  and  podiatrists 
next  year. 

The  physicians'  bill  has  three  main 
features.  First,  it  terminates  continua- 
tion pay.  Second.  It  substitutes  in  place 
of  contlnuaUon  pay  a  $10,000  annual 
bonus  authority  which  will  result  in  pay 
hikes  for  captains  with  3  vears  pracUce 
and  all  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels' 
The  bill  does  not  affect  the  pay  of  cap- 
tains  with  2  years  or  less  pracUce,  nor 
does  It  affect  the  pay  of  physicians  who 
are  colonels  or  general  officers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rates  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  are  scaled  below 
the  $10,000  maximum,  with  the  Increases 
varying  from  $3,000  for  a  captain  with  3 
years  practice  to  $7,674  for  majors  with 
4  or  5  years  practice. 

Mr  President,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment recommended  a  maximum  bonus  of 
$15,000  but  the  committee  adopted  the 
more  modest  $10,000  schedule.  This  was 
done  as  the  membership  felt  that  risuig 
personnel  costs  must  be  brought  under 
control  and  the  schedule  adopted  did 
provide  Increases  to  those  military  doc- 
tors whose  pay  was  significanUy  below 
their  civilian  counterparts. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  with  the 
expiration  of  the  doctor  draft  and  con- 
version to  an  all-volunteer  military  force 
It  will  be  most  difficult  to  attract  or  re- 
tain physicians  In  uniform  without  bet- 
ter pay  scales.  This  bill  attempts  to  ad- 
dress that  problem,  although  military 
physicians  will  still  be  drawing  consider- 
ably less  money  than  their  clvlUan 
counterparts. 

For  Instance,  even  with  the  Increases 
provided  In  8.  J770.  senior  captains  all 
majors,  and  very  junior  lieutenant  colo- 

^n^^  ^^1  ^  P^'*  approximately 
$10,000  less  than  their  counterparts  In 
civilian  life. 

This  bill,  however,  wUi  Increase  costs 
for  military  physicians  by  approximately 
$55  million  per  year  in  the  time  frame 

!o7w^''^  ^^J^^  ^  effective,  fiscal  year 
i»75  through  fiscal  year  1979  With  ref- 
erence to  the  enlistment  and  reenlist- 
ment bonus  bill.  8.  2771.  it  wUl  accom- 
plish two  goals,  restructuring  of  the  re- 
enlistment  bonus  and  expansion  of  the 
enlistment  bonus  programs. 

Under  present  law  all  those  who  re- 
enllst  are  paid  a  $2,000  bonus.  This  bill 
would  allow  selective  payment  of  the  re- 
enlistment  bonus  and  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement to  pay  all  who  would  reenlist 
The  result  u  that  the  services  would 
have  more  flexibility  In  using  the  reen- 
listment bonus  and  could  thus  use  It 
more  effecUvely.  In  fact,  this  change 
will  result  In  considerable  annual  lav- 
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Ings.  It  Is  estimated  that  these  savings 
could  amount  to  as  much  as  $77  million 
annually  by  fiscal  year  1979. 

The  Millstment  bonus  allowed  by  pres- 
ent law  applies  only  to  men  enlisUng  In 
the  combat  arms  for  4  yettrs.  However 
due  to  shortages  In  other  critical  sklli 
areas  the  committee  has  approved  ex- 
pansion of  this  authority,  provided  the 
enlistee  agrees  to  serve  4  vears  in  the 
Army,  or  6  years  in  the  Air  Force  or 
Navy. 

This  bonus  will  result  In  additional 
costs,  ranging  from  $12.9  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974  to  $85.3  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976  However,  by  retaining  these  men 
for  longer  enlistments  the  Defense  De- 
partment feels  money  will  be  saved  be- 
cause of  reduced  turnover  resulting  from 
shorter  enlistments  and  hopefully  these 
men  will  make  the  mUitary  a  career 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  both  these  bills 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideraUon  of  Calen- 
dars Nos.  615  and  635, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
ponxNici)  Without  objection  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  215)  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  inquiries  and  investigations  by  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows ; 

Resolved.  That  8  R«e  4«.  Nlnety-Uilrd 
Congress  agreed  to  February  36  1»73  is 
amended  aa  roUows: 

(1 )  In  lectlon  3  strike  out  •••1,830,000"  and 
Ineert  in  lieu  thereof  •••1.866,000'". 

(2)  In  section  4(a)  strike  out  •■»98O0O0- 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••l.oofl  COO- 


ARMED  FORCEij  ENLISTED  PERSON- 
NEL    BONUS   REVISION   ACT 


KuT^Q  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  (8  2771 1  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  spe- 
cial pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  16,  after  the 
word  'or",  strike  out  "$15,000"  and  Insert 
'$12,000";  on  page  3.  line  22,  after  the 
word  "a"  where  it  appears  the  first  lime 
strike  out  "pelrod"  and  Insert  "period";' 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "least"', 
strike  out  "three"  and  Insert  "four";  and 
In  line  24.  after  the  word  "least"  strike 
out  "three"  and  Insert  "four';  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

8  3T71 
e«  tt  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Btpresentativet    of    tKe     United    States    of 
Awiertca    tn    Congres*   (Utembltd     TTiat    thla 

n^*J^  '^  '^'^  **  ^^*  "Armed  Kofce.  Kn- 
luted  ^enonntX  Bonus  lUvUlon  Act  of  1874' 
* 
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Bmc.  3.  Chapter  5  of  tlUe  37,  United  Statee 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  30e  Is  amended  to  r*>ad  &s 
follows: 

"I  808.  BrCCIAL  fat:    REENUSTMKNT  BON-  - 

"(a)  A  membw  of  a  uniformed  service 
who — 

"(1)  has  completed  at  leaiit  twenty -one 
months  of  continuous  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  but  not  more  than  ten 
years  of  active  duty: 

"(3)  is  designated  as  having  a  critical  mUl- 
tary skill  by  the  Secretary  of  Defease,  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  TransportaUon  with  re^>ect 
to  the  Coast  Quanl  when  It  is  not  operating 
as  a  service  In  the  Navy; 

"  (3 )  is  not  receiving  special  pay  under  sec- 
tion 3i2a  of  this  tlUe;  and 

"(4)  reenllflts  or  voluntarily  extends  his 
enUstment  In  a  regular  compyonent  of  the 
service  concerned  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  years; 

may  be  paid  a  bonus,  not  to  exceed  six 
months  of  the  basic  pay  to  which  he  was 
entitled  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  or  r»- 
leaae,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years,  or 
the  monthly  fractions  thereof,  of  additional 
obligated  service,  not  to  exceed  six  years,  or 
•12.000.  whichever  is  the  leaser  amount.  Ob- 
ligated service  in  excess  of  twelve  years  will 
not  be  used  for  bonus  computation. 

"(b)  Bonus  payments  authorized  under 
this  section  may  be  paid  in  either  a  lump 
sum  or  in  Installments. 

"(c)  For  the  pxirpoee  of  computing  the  re- 
enlistment  bonus  in  the  case  of  an  officer 
with  prior  enlisted  service  who  may  be  en- 
titled to  a  bonus  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  monthly  basic  pay  of  the  grade 
In  which  he  is  enlisted,  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  years  of  service  computed 
under  section  205  of  this  Otle.  shall  be  used 
instead  of  the  monthly  basic  pay  to  which  he 
was  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  release  from 
active  duty  as  an  olflcer. 

"(d)  A  member  who  voluntarily,  or  be- 
cause of  his  misconduct,  does  not  complete 
the  term  of  enlistment  for  which  a  bonus 
was  paid  to  him  under  this  section  shall  re- 
fund that  percentage  of  the  bonus  that  the 
unexpired  part  of  his  enlistment  is  of  the 
total  enlistment  period  for  which  the  bonus 
was  paid. 

"(e)  Thla  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces  under 
his  JurlBdlctlon.  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Const 
Guard  when  It  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy". 

(2)  Section  308a  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"!  SOBa.  Special  pat:   Etn.isTMrNT  Borrrs 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  514(a)  of 
title  10  or  any  other  law,  under  regulations 
prescribed  "ly  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with 
respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  It  Is  not 
operating  as  a  service  In  the  Navy,  a  person 
who  enlists  tn  an  armed  force  for  a  prriod 
of  at  least  four  years  In  a  skill  de.8lgrated 
as  critical,  or  who  extends  his  Initial  period 
of  active  dutv  in  that  armed  force  to  a  total 
of  at  least  four  y«nn  in  a  skill  desltmated 
AS  critical,  mav  be  paid  a  bontis  In  an 
amount  prescribed  bv  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tarv.  btit  not  more  than  W.OOO  The  bonus 
mav  be  paid  In  n  lump  sum  or  In  eoual  pe- 
riodic Installments,  as  determined  by  the 
apnroprtate  Secretan.- 

"(b)  tinder  rejnilfttion.'<  pn««T!»^e(i  by  the 
Seoretarv  of  Def^n.w.  or  br  the  S<KTetarv  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  It  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
tn  the  Nary,  a  person  who  voltmtarllv.  or 
because  of  his  misconduct  does  not  complete 
the  term  of  enMntmi'nt  fr>r  which  a  bonus 
was  paid  to  him  »ii-c1cr  this  section  shall 
refund    that   pyeroenta^e   of   thf   bonvis    that 


the  unexpired  part  of  his  enlistment  is 
of  the  total  enlistment  period  fc«-  which  the 
bonus  was  paid. 

"(c)  No  bonus  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  with  re^Mct  to  any  enUstment  or 
extension  of  an  Initial  period  of  active  duty 
in  the  armed  forces  made  after  June  30. 
1977.". 

Skc.  3.  Notwithstanding  section  308  of 
tiUe  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
on  the  day  before  the  efTectlve  date  of  this 
Act.  who  would  have  be*n  eligible,  at  the 
end  of  bis  current  or  sat>»equent  enUstment, 
for  the  reenlistment  bonus  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 308  (a)  or  (d)  of  that  title,  as  It  existed 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for  the 
reenlistment  bonus  under  that  section  as  it 
existed  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  If  a  member  is  also  eligible  for 
the  reenlistment  bonus  prescribed  In  that 
section  as  amended  by  this  Act,  he  may  elect 
to  receive  either  one  oS  those  reenlistment 
bonuses.  However,  a  member's  eligibility  un- 
der section  308  (a)  or  (di  of  that  title,  as  it 
existed  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  terminates  when  he  has  received 
a  total  of  $2,000  in  reenlistment  bonus  pay- 
ments, received  under  either  section  308  fa) 
or  (d)  of  that  title  as  it  existed  on  the  dsv 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  or  un- 
der section  308  of  that  title,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  or  from  a  combination  of  both. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1974. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath- 
away) be  recognized  to  offer  em  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  10  use.  In  subsections  4342  (e)  (4) ,  6954 
(a)  (1).  8964  (a)  (B).  8954  (b)  (1),  6954  (c). 
9342  (e)  (4)  strike  "sons"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  "children".  In  subsections  4342  (h), 
9342  (d),  and  9342  (b).  strike  "son"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof.  "chUd."  In  subsections 
6956  (d)  (1)  and  8966  (d)  (2).  strike  "men" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "memljers".  In  suh- 
sectlon  8964  (e)  strike  "men"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof,  "persons".  Insert  the  following 
as  suljsectlons  4346  (e).  9346  (e),  and  6968 
(d): 

"A  female  candidate  for  admission  who  Is 
quauned  to  be  trained  in  a  sJtUl  or  profes- 
sion In  which  Individuals  of  her  sex  are 
permitted  to  serve  as  commissioned  officfn 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  aLh»ll 
not  be  Ineligible  for  admission  on  account 
of  sex.  nor  shall  sex  be  grounds  for  the 
refusal   of   admission  to  the  Academy 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr  President,  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  Is  to  allow 
female  candidates  for  admls-Mon  to  the 
military  academies  to  be  admitted  I 
think  the  amendment  is  com;)let<?ly  in 
accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill  itself. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  w.th 
our  All-Volunteer  Armj-  Ls  the  fact  'J.ai 
not  enough  people  have  enlisted  Thl5  bill 
will  provide  a  bonus  for  reenlistment  It 


has  been  suggested  by  man.v  thai  we  also 
induce  women  to  enter  the  niiUtar>'  serv- 
ices. It  is  complet-ely  m  keeping  with  that 
idea  also  to  admit  them  to  the  military 
academies. 

After  all.  there  are  many  women  to- 
day already  serving  as  officers  In  the 
WAVES.  WAGS,  and  WAFS.  If  the  mili- 
tary leeLs  Vtia-t  women  are  qualified  lo 
receive  commi.sslons  and  to  serve  their 
counlr>-  as  members  of  a  particular 
branch  of  service,  then  ceriairJy  women 
are  entitled  to  the  same  exceiieni  officer 
training  as  m.en.  And,  of  course,  the  best 
training  available  takes  place  at  the  mili- 
tary academies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Maine  will  yield.  I  should 
like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendme'.t. 
I  am  a  little  bit  burned  up  about  tie 
admissions  policy  of  some  of  the  servlci 
academies.  I  nominated  two  women  thla 
year.  They  passed  the  examlnatitma. 
They  are  entitled  to  entrance,  otherwise 
they  should  be  barred  from  taking  the 
examinations  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  majority  leader  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  thla 
amendment :  Senators  Mansfield ,  Thtts- 
MOND,  and  JA\Trs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVaTS.  Mr.  President,  I  appointed 
the  first  girl  to  the  Naval  Academy.  The 
Naval  Academy  successfully  frustrated 
that  appointment  up  to  now.  which  has 
been  about  2  years  ago.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  acted. 
I  congratulate  him,  and  am  glad  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  amendment  is  relevant  to  the  bill 
and  the  problem  the  bill  seeks  to  remedy. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  matter  tried  out. 
So  far  as  being  the  manager  of  the  bOl  is 
concerned.  I  am  willing  to  take  It  to  con- 
ference and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do 
with  It.  If  necessar>'.  we  can  hold  some 
hearings  by  our  committee,  or  the  sub- 
committee, before  the  conference  Is  held. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  •»« 
have  removed  all  vestiges  of  discrimina- 
tion agsdnst  women  In  almost  every  field. 
I.  therefore,  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  do  it  In  the  military  field.  Ce.-talnly 
there  must  be  some  women,  somewhere 
In  this  land,  who  are  very  able  and  will 
make  splendid  military  personnel  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ha\-e  not  given  up  on  the  appointment 
which  I  have  made  This  appointment 
was  confirmed  on  the  basis  of  high 
enough  grades  In  takmp  the  examina- 
tion It  ly  about  time  this  matter  came 
to  a  head.  If  we  believe  in  the  equaiUy 
of  women,  we  should  art  that  wav  Wom- 
en are  entitled  to  entrance  to  the  mili- 
tary academies  if  they  desire  to  do  so 
and  if  they  quaiify 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  appoint — I  hare  already  inter- 
viewed her — another  girl  and  will  try  an- 
other test  of  stren«Ui  with  the  Naval 
.Academy. 
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I  have  had  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  Naval  Academy  on  what  they 
claim  was  a  proper  legal  basis  for  re- 
jecting my  nominee,  a  conclusion  with 
which  I  thoroughly  disagree.  We  are  not 
trying  to  make  girls  line  officers,  but 
simply  to  give  them  the  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  duty  with  the  Navy  for  which 
they  are  completely  capable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  just  not  the 
Navy,  but  all  the  service  academies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the-amendr 
ment  of  the  Senator  from^Ttfaine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  S.  2771 
provides  basically  for  a  revision  of  exist- 
ing reenlistment  bonus  authority,  at  con- 
siderable savings  in  future  years,  and  an 
expansion  of  current  enlistment  bonus 
authority,  currently  used  only  for  enlist- 
ments in  the  combat  arms.  Again,  the 
Administration  has  indicated  that  this 
Is  a  high-priority  bill  whose  passage 
would  help  considerably  In  promoting 
the  success  of  the  All -Volunteer  R>rce. 

PHINCtPAX,  FKATTTRKa    OF   8.    2771 

Mr.  President,  the  first  major  provision 
of  S.  2771  provides  for  a  restructuring  of 
the  services  current  reenlistment  bonus 
authority. 

Existing  law  provides  a  regiilar  reen- 
listment bonus  of  $2,000  for  all  reenllst- 
ments  regardless  of  skin  areas  and  a 
variable  reenlistment  bonus  of  up  to 
$8,000  for  reenlistment  In  critical  skill 
areas  only.  A  maximum  of  $10,000  Is  al- 
lowed In  reenlistment  bonuses  over  a 
career. 

The  bill  modifies  exlstlftg  law  bv  al- 
lowing up  to  $12,000  in  a  selective  reen- 
listment bonus  for  reenlistment  in  criti- 
cal skills  only  and  repeals  the  regiilar  re- 
enlistment bonus  of  $2,000  for  new  en- 
trants. 

CONSIDEKABLX      S.^VUJCS      rSOM      RXSTBUCrCUING 
THE  BETNLISTMCNT  BON-TS  AtTTHORITT 

There  are  significant  savings  resulting 
from  eliminating  the  use  of  the  regxilar 
reenlistment  bonus  of  $2,000.  Current  law 
requires  It  be  paid  to  an  individual  when 
he  reenlists  whether  he  Is  In  an  over-  or 
under-maimed  skill.  The  Department  of 
Defense  estimates  that  in  fiscal  year  1973 
they  paid  $43.5  million  in  regular  reen- 
listment bonuses  In  skill  areas  that  could 
have  been  filled  without  use  of  the  bonus. 

In  fact,  elimination  of  the  regular  re- 
enlistment bonus  will  result  In  an  annual 
8a\,in«s  In  fiscal  year  1979  of  $77.4  mil- 
lion. 

»rw  BCTKUSTICENT  BONCS  OF  SI 2.000 

The  committee  reduced  the  reenlist- 
ment bonus  authority  in  the  original  bill 
from  $15,000  down  to  $12,000.  The  cur- 
rent law  provide*  a  maximum  bonus  of 
$10,000  over  a  career.  The  committee  felt 
It  wise  to  Increase  the  bonus  authority 
to  $12,000  to  provide  flexibility  In  admin- 
istering the  reenlistment  bonas  and  also 
to  allow  for  increases  in  inflation  in  fu- 
ttire  years. 

In  nummary.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
structuring of  the  reenlistment  bonus 
system  makes  much  more  efBdent  use 
of  reenlistment  dollars  with  considerable 
•avtngs  In  future  years 


THX  EXPANSION  OF  TKI  EKT.IST1IKNT  BOKT7S 
AtJTHOBTrr 

The  second  major  feature  of  S.  2771 
provides  for  an  expansion  of  the  current 
enlistment  bonus  authority.  Existing  law 
grants  authority  to  pay  up  to  $3,000  for 
an  enlistment  of  at  least  3  years  in  the 
combat  arms,  that  is.  Infantry,  armor, 
and  artillery  in  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps. 

The  bill  would  expand  existing  law  to 
use  the  current  enlistment  boniis  au- 
thority of  up  to  $3,000  for  an  enlistment 
cf  4  years  in  any  critical  skill  In  any 
service. 

PSOJECl'KU  camcAL  sKnx  enlistmemt 

SHORT  AGK 

Currently  the  services  are  experienc- 
ing critical  skill  enlistment  shortages  in 
various  aresis  such  as  electronic  equip- 
ment repairman,  mechanical  rep»irman, 
communications,  and  intelligence  spe- 
cialists and  the  like.  The  services  have 
estimated  that  without  the  expanded  use 
of  the  enlisted  bonus  that,  they  will  fall 
critically  short  in  these  enlistment  areas. 

SCCCRSS  OF  THK  COMBAT  ARMS  ENUSTMENT 

BONUS 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  testi- 
fied that  the  combat  arms  enlistment 
bonus  has  been  an  unqualified  success. 
Currently  the  Department  Is  using  the 
combat  arms  enlistment  bonus  at  the 
$2,500  level  for  a  4-year  enlistment.  Mr. 
President.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  table  which  shows  the  activity  of 
the  combat  arms  enlisted  bonus  for  com- 
parable bonus  and  nonbonus  periods. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

EXPANDED   ENUSTMENT   BONUS   TEST   RESULTS  VERSUS 
COMPARABLE  NONBONUS  PERIOD  (ARMY  ONLY) 


Enlisted  for  specialty 
(percent) 


Specialty 


May-Juna 
19721 


May-JuiM 
1973  > 


Radio  teletype  operator 

Perjhinj  missile  crewman \\\ 

Air  defense  artillery  op«fations/in- 
telligence  specialist 

Defense  Kquisition  rjdjr '' 

Pershini  electronics  material  spe- 
cialist  

PersAing  guidance  control  repair- 
nun 

Ha*k  missile  launcher  repairman..! 

Weapons  support  radar  repairman... 

Grouni  control  approach  radar  re- 
pairman  

Wire  fuidad  miisile  sytttm  repair- 
man  

Shillelacti  missile  system  repairman  ' 

Radio  relay  carrier  attendant 

Special  eiectromcs  device  repairman. 

Tank  turret  repairnun 

Artillery  repairman 

Nuclear  weapons  maintenarice  spe- 
cialist .  

Artillery  survey* ...." 


30 

60 

7 

56 

7 

107 

10 

59 

2S 

87 

0 

113 

3 

105 

0 

125 

29 

100 

3 

64 

0 

92 

45 

49 

15 

107 

4« 

101 

3 

75 

3 

106 

S 

73 

'  No  honus  luthoriiM  for  this  period 
'  A  bonvs  Of  J2.500  for  a  4  year  enlistment  was  authorized  for 
this  period. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  example,  during 
May  and  June  of  1972  the  Army  got  29 
percent  of  their  ground^control  approach 
radar  repairmen  and  100  percent  during 
May  and  June  1973  when  the  bonus  was 
-fei  effect. 


I  think  there  Is  little  question  that 
judicious  use  of  the  bonus  has  had  a 
significant  effect  on  enlistments  in  criti- 
cal skill  areas.  The  enlistment  bonus  au- 
thority under  the  bill  would  expand  the 
current  combat  arms  enlistment  bonus 
by  providing  a  bonus  of  up  to  $3,000  for 
a  4-year  enlistment  in  any  critical  skill 
area.  The  Department  states  that  the 
initial  bonus  amount  would  be  limited 
to  $2,000,  with  the  exception  of  $2,500 
for  the  combat  arms  bonus,  ior  terms  of 
enlistment  of  4  years  in  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps,  at  least  4  years  in  the 
Navy,  and  6  years  in  the  Air  Force.  The 
bonus  will  also  be  limited  to  those  in 
mental  categories  I,  n,  and  ni — cate- 
gory rv  is  the  lowest — on  the  Armed 
Forces  qualification  test,  and  for  the 
most  part  to  high  school  graduates. 

COST  OF  THE  ENLISTMENT  BONUS 

The  committee  report  on  S.  2771  pro- 
vides examples  of  training  cost  savings 
resulting  from  use  of  the  bonus.  This 
comes  about  tiecause  the  bonus  requires 
longer  enlistments  than  otherwise  would 
be  the  case  by  spreading  training  costs 
over  longer  periods. 

The  additional  cost  of  the  enlistment 
bonus  for  fiscal  year  1974,  assuming  a 
January  1,  1974  implementation  date  is 
$12.9  million  increasing  to  $853  million 
in  fiscal  year  1976.  These  additional  costs 
do  not  refiect,  however,  any  training  sav- 
ings resulting  from  use  of  the  bonus. 

CLOSING 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
prompt  action  on  bills  S.  2770  and  S. 
2771.  I  believe  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  provide  significant  help  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  making 
the  all-volunteer  force  a  success. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  2771    • 

An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay 
bonus  structure  relating  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress,  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Armed  Forces  En- 
listed Personnel  Bonus  Revision  Act  of 
1974'. 

Sec.  a.  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  308  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"1308.  Special  pay:   reenlistment  bonus 

"(a)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who— 

"(li  has  completed  at  least  twenty-one 
months  of  continuous  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  but  not  mqpB  than  ten 
years  of  active  duty: 

"(2)  is  designated  as  having  a  critical  mili- 
tary skin  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  respect 
to  the  Coast  Ouard  when  it  Is  not  operating 
as  a  service  In  the  Navy; 

"(3)  Is  not  receiving  special  pay  under 
section  312a  of  this  title;  and 

"(4 1  reenlists  or  voluntarily  extends  his  en- 
listment Ip  a  regiilar  component  of  the  serv- 
Ice  concerned  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years; 

ooay   t>«   paid    a    bonus,    not    to   exceed    six 
months  of  the  basic  pay  to  which  ha  was  en- 
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titled  at  the  time  of  bis  dlscbsLige  or  re- 
lease, multlpled  by  the  number  of  years,  or 
the  monthly  fractions  thereof,  of  additional 
obligated  service,  not  to  exceed  six  years,  or 
$12,000,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  amount.  Ob- 
Ugated  service  in  excess  of  twelve  years  will 
not  l>€  used  for  bonus  computation. 

"(b)  Bonus  payments  authorized  under 
this  section  may  be  paid  In  either  a  lump 
sum  or  In  InstaUments. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  re- 
enlistment bonus  In  the  case  of  an  officer 
with  prior  enlisted  service  who  may  be  en- 
titled to  a  bonus  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  monthly  basic  pay  of  the 
grade  In  which  he  Is  enlisted,  computed  In 
accordance  with  his  years  of  service  com- 
puted under  section  205  of  this  title,  shall 
be  used  Instead  of  the  monthly  basic  pay  to 
which  h3  was  entitled  at  the  time  of  his 
release  from  active  duty  as  an  officer. 

"(d)  A  member  who  voluntarily,  or  be- 
cause of  his  misconduct,  does  not  complete 
the  term  of  enlistment  for  which  a  bonus 
was  paid  to  him  under  this  section  shall  re- 
fund that  percentage  of  the  bonus  that  the 
unexpired  part  of  his  enlistment  Is  of  the 
total  enlistment  period  for  which  the  bonus 
was  paid. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces  under 
his  jurtrdlctlon.  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Ouard  when  It  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Navy.". 

(2)  Section  308a  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S  308a.  Special  pay:  enlistment  bonus 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  514(a)  of 
title  10  or  any  other  law,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Coast  Guard  when  It  Is  not 
operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy,  a  person 
who  enlists  In  an  armed  force  for  a  period 
of  at  least  four  years  in  a  skill  designated 
as  critical,  or  who  extends  his  Initial  period 
of  active  duty  In  that  armed  force  to  a  total 
of  at  least  four  years  In  a  skill  designated 
as  critical,  may  be  paid  a  bonus  In  an 
amount  prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary, but  not  more  than  $3,000.  The  bonus 
may  be  paid  In  a  lump  sum  or  In  equal 
periodic  installments,  as  determined  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  Is  not  operating  as  a  sen-ice  in 
the  Nav-\'.  a  person  who  voluntarily,  or  be- 
cause of  his  misconduct,  does  not  complete 
the  term  of  enlistment  for  which  a  bonus 
was  paid  to  him  under  this  section  shall  re- 
fund that  percentage  of  the  bonus  that  the 
unexpired  part  of  his  enlistment  Is  of  the 
total  enlistment  period  for  which  the  bonus 
was  paid. 

"(c)  No  bonus  shall  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  enlistment  or  ex- 
tension of  an  Initial  period  of  active  duty 
In  the  armed  forces  made  after  June  30, 
1977". 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  section  308  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  a  meml)er  of  a  uniformed  service  on 
active  duty  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
who  would  have  been  eligible,  at  the  end  of 
his  current  or  subseq\ient  enlistment,  for  the 
reenlistment  bonus  prescribed  In  section  308 
(a)  or  (d)  of  that  title,  as  It  existed  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  reenlistment 
bonus  under  that  section  as  It  existed  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
If  a  member  Is  also  eligible  for  the  reenlist- 
ment bonus  prescribed  In  that  section  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  he  may  elect  to  receive 
either  one  of  those  reenlistment  bonuses. 
However,  a  member's  eligibility  under  section 


308  (a)  or  (d)  of  that  title,  as  it  existed 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  terminates  when  he  has  received  a  total 
of  $2,000  In  reenlistment  bonus  payments, 
received  under  either  section  308  (a)  or  (d) 
of  that  title  as  it  existed  on  the  day  befcwe 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  under  sec- 
tion 308  of  that  title,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  or  from  a  combination  of  both. 

Sek.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1974. 

Sec.  5.  In  lb  US.C,  in  subsections  4342(e) 
(4),  6954(a)(1),  6954(a)(8).  6954(b)(1). 
6954(c),  9342(ei  (4)  strike  "sons"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof,  "children".  In  subsections 
4342(h),  9342(d),  and  9342(h)  strike  "son" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "child".  In  sub- 
sections 6956(d)(1)  and  6956(d)(2)  strike 
"men"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "members". 
In  subsection  6964(e)  strike  'men"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "persons".  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing as  subsections  4346(e).  9346(e).  and 
6958(d)  :  "A  female  candidate  for  admission 
who  is  qualified  to  be  trained  In  a  skill  or 
profession  in  which  Individuals  of  her  sex 
are  permitted  to  serve  as  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  ineligible  for  admission  on  ac- 
count of  sex.  nor  shall  sex  be  grounds  for  the 
refusal  of  admission  to  the  Academy". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  614  and 
620. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

The  resolutlcai  (S.  Res.  216)  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  for  inquiries 
and  investigations  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  S.  Res  45. 
Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  March  15, 
1973,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$1,300,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of   '$1,375,000". 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  214  V  author- 
izing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging  for  inquiries  and 
Investigations  was  considered  and  agreed 
to  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  section  4  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 51.  Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to 
February  22,  1973.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$375,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$411,000". 

The  tltl';  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"Resolution  authorizing  supplemental 
expenditures  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  for  inquiries  «md  Investiga- 
tions". 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8.58--TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  LYNDON  B.MNF^ 
JOHNSON  MEMORIAL  GROVE  ON 
THE  POTOMAC 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  cwi  Rules  and  Administration 
has  reported  this  morning  Senate  Joint 
Resolution    178    which   provides    for    a 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Memorial  Grove  mi 
the  Potomac  and  which  I  introduced 
along  with  Senators  Aiken,  Humphrey 
and  Gold  WATER  on  December  6. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  have  agreed 
to  report  this  measure  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourns  for  this  session  and  I 
know  the  proponents  of  the  L3.J.  Memo- 
rial Grove  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
committee's  speedy  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  House  has  passed  a  companion 
measure  with  minor  differences  from  the 
Senate  bill  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  conference  on  the  different 
versions  I  now  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
858  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  President  Johnson  had 
his  bedrock  in  Texas,  but  a  great  deal  of 
his  life  was  spent  here  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac. 

His  work  here  spanned  more  than  a 
generation,  and  he  left  his  mark  on  the 
institutions  of  our  Government,  particu- 
larly this  body  which  he  loved  so  well. 

The  joint  resolution  we  are  consider- 
ing today  win  not  cost  the  public  a  cent, 
but  it  will  give  to  the  people  a  Uvlng 
memorial  to  a  man  who  shared  so  much 
of  their  lives  through  his  public  work.  It 
would  be  another  addition  to  the  beautl- 
ficatlon  of  the  National  Caaital  which 
was  of  such  concern  to  his  wife  and 
which  had  his  fuU  support.  The  Johnson 
Memorial  Grove  would  be  located  in  the 
Lady  Bird  John.=«n  Park  which  borders 
the  Potomac  River  and  which  offers  a 
scenic  \iew  of  the  city  Plans  for  the 
grove  call  for  an  elevated  area  in  the 
center  of  the  grove,  perhaps  containing 
a  statue  or  other  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  encompassed  by  a  grove  of  trees 
which  will  provide  a  perfect  natural  set- 
ting for  this  simple  tribute  to  our  former 
President. 

This  project  has  been  approved  by 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  will,  no  doubt,  bear 
the  tasteful  Influence  of  her  personal 
Involvement.  The  friends  of  the  late 
President  are  all  in  accord  In  this  pro- 
posed tribute,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  act  with  dispatch  to  clear  the 
way  for  this  li\ing  memorial  to  a  man 
who  gave  us  aU  so  rr.ucii. 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration once  again  for  th^  expeditious 
handling  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 858  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  J.  Res.  858  A  l.v.nt  resolution  to  prortde 
for  the  estabUsIm-.ent  of  the  Lyndon  Balr.es 
Johnson  Memorial  Orove  on  the  Potom«a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Accordingly,  the  joint  resolution  iHJ. 
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Res.  858  >  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178  be  In- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and  I 
have  been  working  on  a  recess  schedule 
for  next  year,  up  to  and  including  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess.  We  have  also  met 
with  the  assistant  leaders,  and  together 
the  joint  leadership — all  four  of  us —  are 
recommending  to  the  Senate  that  the 
recess  periods  for  next  year  be  els  follows : 
First,  when  the  Senate  adjourns  sine 
die  this  weekend,  hopefully,  we  will  not 
return  until  Monday.  January  21. 

In  February,  the  Senate  would  recess 
at  the  close  of  business  on  Friday.  Febru- 
ary 8.  to  and  Including  Sunday.  Febru- 
ary 17  The  Senate  would  return  at  noon 
on  Monday. 

In  March,  the  Senate  would  take  off 
the  15th.  16th,  17th.  and  18th.  which 
would  be  at  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Thursday,  the  14th  of  March.  The  Senate 
would  return  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  the 
19th  of  March. 

In  April,  the  Senate  would  stand  In  re- 
cess from  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Frldaj-.  April  12,  until  noon  on  Monday. 
April  22. 

In  May,  the  Senate  would  stand  In  re- 
cess at  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Thursday.  May  23,  until  noon  on  Tues- 
day. May  28. 

In  June  and  Jul>-,  the  Senate  would 
stand  in  recess  from  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  Friday.  June  28.  up  to  and 
including  Sunday.  July  7.  The  Senate 
would  return  at  12  noon  on  Monday 
Julys. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield,  as  he  has  stated,  we  have  discussed 
this — the  four  of  us — and  we  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  the  views  of  a  large 
number  of  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
gEutllng  recess  schedules  generally  from 
time  to  time.  They  have  been  discussed 
In  our  conferences,  and  the  present  recess 
schedule  Involves  the  addition  of  about 
5  legislative  days  to  the  usual,  normal 
recess  schedule,  the  purpose  being  to  pro- 
vide a  long  weekend  In  certain  months  in 
which  there  are  no  recesses  for  holiday 
purposes,  and  In  order  that  Senators  may 
make  plans  to  return  to  their  districts 
and  make  speaking  engagements  with- 
out having  to  cancel  them,  since  the 
average  Senator  cancels  about  as  many 
engagements  as  he  keeps,  under  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  wise 
expedient  to  provide  certain  specific 
days.  In  the  sincere  hope  that  Senators 
will  do  their  best  to  be  present  on  the 
days  on  which  work  Is  scheduled,  so  that 
we  may  more  expedltlomly  accomplish 
the  business. 

With  that  In  mind.  I  tWnk  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  haa  a  further 


report  to  make,  as  a  result  of  his  con- 
ference with  his  party,  a  report  with 
which  I  am  in  accord. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say.  before 
we  get  to  the  point  of  the  Senator's  quee- 
tlon,  that  It  would  be  the  position  of  the 
joint  leadership — all  four  of  us — to  get 
together  sometimes  in  April  or  May  to 
consider  recesses  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  But  until  that  time,  this  Is  the 
best  the  joint  leadership  can  do  in  mak- 
ing this  announcement  to  the  Senate, 
and  notices  to  this  effect  will  be  sent  to 
all  Members  by  the  Joint  leadership. 

When  this  question  was  raised  in  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  yesterday, 
this  proposal  of  the  Joint  leadership 
carried  by  a  very  narrow  majority — that 
is.  in  the  beginning.  In  the  end.  It  was 
agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  pollcv 
committee. 

However,  the  policy  committee  laid 
down  certain  stipulations:  and  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  RepubUcan  leader.  I  should 
like  to  call  upon  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  at  this  time  to  state 
what  those  proposals  were. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distlng\ilshed  majority  leader. 

Before  I  state  the  proposals  to  which 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
alluded,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  of  the  recesses,  excluding  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  that  have  been  had  this 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

Rbcksseb.  BxcxrorNo  Satuiuatb  kira  SxTNDATa 
Adjourn  from — 

Thurs  .  Jan  4-S«t  .  Jan.  6 i 

S»t.,  Jan.  e-Tuea.  Jan.  9 _ 

Tuea..  Jan.  g-Thura.,  Jan.  11 

Frl..  Jan.   13-Tues.,  Jan.  16 

Tuea..  Jan.  Ift-Thura..  Jan.  18 

Thura..  Jan.    18-Sat..  Jan.  20 

Sat..  Jan.  aO-Tuea.,  Jan.  33 

Wed.  Jan.  34-Pr1..  Jan.  M 

Mon  .  Jan.  2»-We<l.,  Jan.  31 

Uncolne     Blrtli<lay:     Thura,    Feb.    8- 

Thura..  Feb.  18 3 

Thura..  Feb.  15-Mon.,  Feb.  10 V.       1 


ThankaglTlng:      Wed,     Not.     ai-Mon., 
N07.  3fl I       1 


{adJotuTi- 


TbCal    daya    in 
niwit)  • 73 

Total    for    holiday    receaaes    and 
aummer  rec«« 39 


Thura..  Feb.  2a-Mon..  Feb.  30 1 

Frt.,  Slar.  3-Tues  .  Mar.  6 1 

Tuea..  Mar,  a-Thura..  Mar.  8 "_.       1 

Thura,  Max.  8-Mon..  Mar.    13 i 

Thurs..  Mar.  15-Mon  ,  B4ar.  19.111111111       1 

Tues..  Mar  20-Thurs..  Mar.  23 i 

Thura.,  Mar.  23-Mon..  Feb.  36 I 

Thura..  Mar.  29-Mon..  Apr.  3 " 

Frl.,  Apr.  6-Tuea.,  Apr.  10 

Eaater:   Wed  .  Apr    18-Mon..  Apr.  30.." 

Thura.,  May  3-Mon.,  May  7 

Thura  .   May   10-Mon.,  May  14 I 

Thura.  May   17-Mon..  May  31 1 

Memorial    Day:     Wed..    May    28-Tues. 

May   39.. J       3 

Independence  Day:   Sat..  June  30-MonI 

July    9 4 

Summer     receaa;     Frl..     Aug.     3-W«d^ 

Sept.  5 

Thura..  Sept.  13-Bi<on.,  Sept.  VlVJiZJiZZl 

Thura.,  Oct.  4-Mon..  Oct.  8 

Sat  .  Oct.  13-Tuee..  Oct.  16 "" 

Tuea..  Oct.  16-Thura..  Oct.  18 '"." 

Veteran*'    Day:    Thura.,    Oct.    18-Tuea 

Oct.  33.. 

Tuea.,  Oct.  33-Frl.,  Oct.  36 l'.'.'.'..Z' 

Frl..  Oct.   26-Tue8..  Oct.  30 Z 

Tuea  .  Oct   30-Frl..  Nov.  3 '_ 

Mon.,  Nov.  6-Wed..  Nov.  7 '.SS. 

Wed.,  Nov.  7-Frt.,  Nov.  9 "I"!"       1 

FrL,  Nov.  9-Tuea.,  Nov.  13 ""III       1 


21 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
3 
1 


Total  mlacellaneoua  reoeaaea 84 

Saturdaya  worked   (8) :  January  6-   Janu- 
ary 20.  June  30:  July  14:  July  38:   Septem- 
ber 23:   October  13:   and  December  1 
Sunday  worked  ( 1 ) :   December  i 

•  Excluding  Saturdaya,  Sundaya.  and  na- 
tional hoUdaya. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  This  table 
would  show.  I  believe,  that  the  Senate 
this  year  has  taken  a  recess  of  1  week  for 
the  Lincoln  birthday  holiday.  1  week  for 
the  Easter  recess,  1  week  for  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  recess,  and  1  month  for 
the  August  recess,  and  Uiat  there  have 
been  a  total  of  73  days  during  the  year 
In  which  the  Senate  has  been  In  recess, 
not  counting  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
For  holiday  recesses  and  the  summer  re- 
cess, there  were  39  days.  Total  miscel- 
laneous recesses  numbered  34  days. 

As  to  the  proposals  that  were  unani- 
mously agreed  to  m  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

One.  Once  a  measure  or  nomination  \s 
Placed  on  the  Senate  calendars,  no 
"hold"  wUl  be  honored  for  more  than  3 
days  of  session,  unless  it  is  a  committee 
"hold."  In  other  words,  a  "hold"  placed 
by  an  Individual  or  a  group  of  individ- 
uals—not represenUng  a  committee  posi- 
tion—will not  be  obUgatory  on  the  lead- 
ership for  more  than  3  days,  once  a  meas- 
ure or  nomination  is  placed  on  the  leg- 
islative or  executive  calendars 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor continues,  would  the  Senator  rather 
finish,  or  shall  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
may  interrupt. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

In  this  matter  of  "holds."  committee 
"holds."  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  it 
and  to  have  some  leglslaUve  historj-  It 
would  be  my  understanding  that  a  com- 
mittee "hold"  is  distinguished  from  the 
individual  member  of  the  committee.  In 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ExacUy 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Second,  the  com- 
mittee "hold"  should,  according  to  cus- 
tom, be  a  notice  from  either  the  chair- 
man or  the  ranking  minority  member,  so 
that  It  would  be  representative  of  the 
views  of  one  side  or  the  other  or  of  the 
whole  committee  Would  that  be  correct? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  order  to 
be  representaUve  of  the  views  of  the 
whole  committee. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  not  neces- 
sarily unanimously. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  thing  I 
hope  we  could  avoid  is  the  bringing  of 
pressure  by  committee  members  on  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  committee 
chairman  to  place  the  "hold"  for  them, 
which  "hold  '  would  not  otherwise  lie.  If 
lodged  by  an  Individual  member  for  more 
than  3  days. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  Is  why  1 
think  It  should  represent  the  will  of  the 
committee  or  the  substantial  will  of  the 
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committee,  rather  than  the  Intervention 
of  a  single  Senator  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  individual  Senators  to  do  what 
they  might  not  prefer  to  do.  We  are  try- 
ing to  avoid  having  "holds"  beyond  3 
days.  Is  that  the  intent? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  it  rep- 
resents the  viewpoint  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  majority. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  occasion 
I  have  gone  to  a  Senator  to  ask  about  a 
"hold"  on  a  bill  only  to  find  that  the 
Senator  knew  nothing  about  It;  that,  in- 
deed. It  was  a  staff  member  who  had 
placed  a  "hold"  on  the  bill  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator,  and  the  Senator  was  en- 
tirely unaware  of  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  individual 
Senator  has  the  right  under  the  rules,  as 
I  understand  them,  to  request  a  "hold" 
for  not  more  than  3  days,  and  all  we  are 
doing  here  is  applying  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  It  that  the  case? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  there  Is 
no  riile  of  the  Senate  on  "holds,"  but 
there  has  been  a  practice  of  honoring 
them. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  A  practice  In  the 
Senate  that  "holds"  wlU  be  honored  for 
3  days.  But  there  is  a  statute  that  a 
3-day  notice  on  bUls  can  only  be  waived 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  cor- 
rect, but  that  Is  entirely  different  from 
the  situation  involving  a  "hold."  The 
leadership  here  Is  trying  to  get  away 
from  having  to  honor  a  "hold"  on  a  bill. 
sometimes  the  "hold"  being  insisted 
upon  for  a  week.  2  weeks.  3  weeks,  a 
month,  or  6  weeks;  and  In  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  legislative  process,  it  was 
thought  by  the  policy  committee,  if  we 
could  have  an  understanding,  that  here- 
after a  "hold"  placed  by  any  individual 
or  any  group  of  Senators  would  not  be 
recognized  longer  than  3  days,  it  would 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  is  still  one  prob- 
lem that  Is  not  dealt  with,  and  that  Is 
the  problem  of  the  minority  of  a  com- 
mittee. The  ranking  member  on  our  side 
has  to  think  about  that,  and  for  this 
reason.  If  a  minority  of  the  committee 
wishes  to  make  some  determined  opposi- 
tion to  action  of  the  majority,  It  needs  an 
opportunity  to  do  that,  and  It  cannot  be 
rushed.  This  does  not  mean  an  in- 
ordinate time  but  an  Intermediate  time. 
Therefore.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
leadership  that  they  deal  with  that 
problem,  perhaps  not  this  minute  or 
today,  but  It  is  a  problem 

I  say  that  as  a  ranlur.R  nieir.ber  of  a 
number  of  committees  where  occasionally 
we  get  very  hot  issues.  I  would  like  to 
give  an  example  On  the  mlnimu.Ti  wape 
bill  a  minority  of  the  minority  had  its 
own  bill  and  this  presented  quite  a  prob- 
lem to  the  minority  Itself  So  I  would 
suggest  a  longer  period 
As  there  Is  no  specified  period  for  a 


committee,  suppose  a  majority  of  the 
committee  wants  to  hold  the  bill  for  4 
months,  6  months,  or  a  year  Obviousiy 
that  is  not  what  Is  contemplated.  Fi- 
nally, there  should  be  an  understand- 
ing of  a  minority  that  wants  to  be  or- 
ganized as  a  minority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  some  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  Senate  and 
the  leadership.  If  we  are  going  to  op- 
erate on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  recess 
schedule,  we  will  have  to  tighten  up 
the  proceduie  imder  which  we  operate. 
For  example,  the  first  bill  on  the 
calendar.  Calendar  No.  29,  S.  22.  was  re- 
ported on  February  15.  It  still  has  a  hold 
on  It.  This  is  outrageous  and  the  com- 
mittee should  not  report  a  bill  unless 
they  Intend  to  act  on  it.  In  other  words, 
they  should  not  report  it  out  of  com- 
mittee Just  to  help  out  a  Member  back 
home.  If  a  committee  reports  a  bill.  It 
should  be  considered  and  not  held  up 
and  delayed.  As  a  general  rule,  we  like 
this  sort  of  procedure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  leader.  I  am  suggesting  that  If  we 
are  trying  to  codify  this  situation,  this 
is  an  added  matter  to  which  the  leader- 
ship should  fTive  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  problem 
arises  out  of  a  definition  of  minority, 
and  whether  It  is  a  minority  of  one,  two, 
or  three  or  more. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  means  the  minority  of 
the  committee.  I  gather  that  when  the 
Senator  says  "committee  hold."  he  means 
the  committee  that  reported  the  bill,  or 
another  committee  that  says  It  has  a 
direct  interest.  When  I  speak  of  minority 
I  mean  the  minority  on  a  legislative  com- 
mittee In  toto.  and  the  leadership  will 
have  to  think  through  what  that  means, 
however  the.v  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sure  the 
leadership  Is  going  to  be  reasonable  at  all 
times  but  It  is  recognized  we  are  going 
to  have  to  have  .'^ome  standard  around 
which  we  can  rally  In  order  to  prevent 
a  small  minority — often  only  one  Sen- 
ator— from  holding  up  a  nomination  or 
bill,  tlius  fru.^tratlnp  the  leadership  and 
obstructing  the  letrislatlve  process. 
Mr  JAVITS  I  agree, 
Mr  ROBERT  C  B^TID.  Of  course,  the 
minority  alway.s  ha.<^  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  protection  and  they  can  rely  on 
the  ru!e-s  which  provide  for  extended 
debate 

Mr  JAVTTS  When  the  Senator  speaics 
of  majority  I  am  eno'ogh  of  a  lawj-er  to 
know  that  many  people  who  holler  are 
those  whi:>se  ox  is  being  gored.  But  the 
Democrats  on  a  committee  can  also  take 
the  bit  in  their  teeth  I  only  suggest  that 
the  other  side  of  the  point  be  con.<;ldered, 
and  that  L'^  the  richts  of  the  total 
mlnonty  of  the  committee. 

Mr  M.A.NSFIELD  The  Senator  ha.':  a 
good  argument.  I  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
fair and  we  will  not  Impinge  In  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  on  the  rights  of  the 
minority  any  more  than  we  would  expect 
them  to  Impinge  on  our  rights  if  we  were 
the  minority. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  Pre.<:ident, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  clarify  another 
point? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  vleld. 


Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Under  our  prece- 
dents as  WTitten  m  the  books  we  have 
long  permitted  a  hold  by  a  Senator  or 
Senators  from  a  State  on  positions, 
duties,  or  nominations,  wherein  duties  of 
the  office  are  confined  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  Those  are  holds 
most  often  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciar>-.  I  assume  that  precedent  will 
still  obtain,  which  is  knowx  as  congres- 
sional courtesy  or  something  of  the  sort. 
In  any  event,  we  have  sought  to  protect 
Senators  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BVRD  The  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  is  correct  and 
that  would  be  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  oi  the  aisle,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader  and  my- 
self—not to  impinge  on  that  rule  of  Sen- 
atorial courtesv. 

Mr,  M.^NSFIELD,  Correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ^YBH.  No.  2.  Tb« 
leadership  Is  not  to  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  avoid  scheduling  matters  merely 
to  accommodate  a  Senator  or  Senators 
who  want  to  vote  thereon  or  wlio  have 
amendments  or  motions  In  relation 
thereto,  but  who  cannot  be  present  for 
the  offering  of  such.  Such  amendments 
and  motions  can  be  offered  by  other 
Senators  on  behalf  of  the  "  absent 
Member. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  that  is  an 
excellent  provision.  We  all  know  what 
occasions  difficulties  in  scheduling  legis- 
lation, and  that  is  the  engagements  of 
Senators   away  from  Waslungton. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  partial  about  it. 
because  we  have  all  had  rx:casion  xa  be 
away  from  the  Senate  for  manifold  rea- 
sons, but,  for  example,  if  some  Senator 
has  taken  on  the  commitment  to  make 
a  speech  for  an  honorarium  2,000  raiies 
awav  or  500  miles  away  and  an  important 
measure  is  coming  up  in  which  he  is 
interested.  I  think  he  ha.'=  to  make  a 
choice  between  his  personal  desires  to 
fulfill  tiie  engagement  and  his  ob'.lga- 
tion  as  a  Senator  to  be  here  and  vote,  or 
take  the  risk  for  not  being  here 

I  ani  bringing  up  this  point  because.  If 
we  leave  it  too  general,  and  if  Senators 
do  not  read  the  Record,  it  may  escape 
their  attention  the  point  we  are  making. 
But  I  think  the  leaders  .^.hould  mxiintam 
their  position  that,  having  enabled  Sen- 
ators to  take  this  special  recess,  havmg 
enabled  Senators  to  be  solicited  to  make 
speeches,  a  Senator  knows  what  day?;  we 
are  not  going  to  be  here  and  what  days 
we  are  going  to  be  here,  and  if  he  makes 
an  engagement — indeed.  I  must  apply 
tiii.s  to  mj'self— he  will  have  received  the 
choice  of  being  impaled  on  tiie  horns 
of  a  dilemma — persona]  desire  or  per- 
sonal interest  on  one  hand  and  Senate 
obligation  on  the  other. 

I  think  we  ought  to  lay  it  on  the  line 
here  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  live  up 
to  what  we  undertake  to  do  If  Senators 
want  thas  recess  to  "hold,'"  then  Sen- 
at/ors  ought  to  be  here  '^r  take  the  burden 
that  co.mes  fro.m  not  being  here. 

-Mr  P.A,STORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  HUGH  .SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr  P.^STGRE  I  would  hope  we  would 
not  send  the  word  abroad  that  this  recess 
period  is  being  used  for  the  purposes 
of  Senators  making  speeches  for 
honorariums. 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  that  Is  very 
rare  as  compared  to  other  engagements. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  we  are  living  in  very  trou- 
bled times  and  we  need  to  know  what 
people  back  home  feel  and  what  their 
problems  are.  I  think  the  time  has  come, 
if  this  is  going  to  be  a  job  around  the 
calendar — and  surely  it  is — that  we 
ought  to  be  given  a  respite  once  in  a 
while,  not  a  vacation,  but  merely  an  op- 
portunity to  go  back  and  serve  our  con- 
stituents, to  learn  what  is  going  on 
back  home;  that  we  use  it  for  that  pur- 
pose and  to  make  speeches  in  our  State. 
That  was  the  discussion  in  the  policy 
committee. 

I  would  hope  that  this  would  not  be 
interpreted  as  being  a  vacation,  because 
some  of  us  when  we  go  home  work  much 
harder  than  when  we  are  here.  That  Is 
pert  of  our  job — to  respond  to  many  peo- 
ple. I  get  letters  every  day  asking,  "When 
are  you  going  to  be  home.  Mr.  Pastore? 
I  want  to  see  you.  I  want  to  talk  over  a 
problem  with  you."  This  will  be  useful 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  briefly,  that  was 
gone  into  quite  extensively  in  the  policy 
committee.  The  main  purpose  of  these 
additional  days  was  to  give  Senators  a 
chance  to  go  home  and  meet  their  own 
people  Some  of  us  come  from  big  States. 
Some  of  us  And  It  hard  to  get  there.  I 
would  say  it  is  even  harder  for  the  Joint 
leadership.  This  would  give  us  a  chance 
to  00  home,  not  as  a  vacation,  because 
home  is  not  a  vacation  land  any  more. 
The  people  want  to  see  us.  They  want  to 
talk  to  us.  They  want  to  get  our  views. 
They  are  going  to  find  us  one  way  or  the 
other,  which  is  all  right.  We  want  to  give 
Senators  a  chance  to  schedule  ahead  so 
they  can  go  home  and  meet  their  people. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  It  Is  my  observa- 
tion, if  the  Senator  wUl  ylelc*.  that  Sen- 
ators work  much  harder  at  home  than 
they  do  here,  because  It  Is  a  day  and 
night  job.  People  will  embrace  you  on 
the  streets,  in  their  homes,  at  their 
meetings  where  one  goes,  and  one  Is  not 
only  operating  as  a  service  agency  but 
he  is  also  maintaining  a  sort  of  walking 
Gallup  poll. 

I  think  It  was  Anteas  who  found  every 
time  he  touched  the  Earth,  his  strength, 
increa.'^ed  tenfold.  When  we  touch  the 
native  soil,  we  find  added  strength. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  recall  one  time 
when  I  wa3  down  In  the  Big  Hole  Basin 
In  Montama.  I  was  about  50  miles  from  a 
phone,  but  some  Montanans  I  know  were 
looking  for  me  to  talk  to  me.  They  found 
me  then  on  another  occasion,  I  was  in 
Carter  County.  I  left  Ekalaka  to  go  across 
the  road — 75  miles — It  was  not  much  of  a 
road — to  Boyd,  and  there  was  a  cfir  be- 
hind me.  I  saw  the  dust  elU  the  way.  I 
wondered  why  the  car  was  going  so  fast 
and  staym6  so  close.  When  I  stopped  for 
gas — you  could  get  gas  In  those  days — 
this  car  stopped.  They  said : 

We  have  be«n  following  you  from  Alzad* 
to  Kkfclalta  and  down  to  Boyd.  We've  covered 
175  miles  trying  to  reach  you.  We  want  you 
to  get  some  niral  telephones  for  us. 

I  said: 

IT  you  have  come  this  far  and  chased  me 
that  distance,  IX  it's  the  last  thing  I  do  I  wUl 
ge:  the  telephones. 


They  did.  but  It  was  3  years  later. 
Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT.    The    Senator 
makes  an  Interesting  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  Republican  leader  that  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Intent  of  this  proposal,  as 
he  explained  It  just  prior  to  the  Inter- 
jection by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  precisely  stated  the 
intent  of  the  proposal. 

So  often  the  leadership,  in  an  attempt 
to  get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
has  been  told  that  a  Senator  wsis  away 
from  the  Senate  for  2  or  3  days  or  the 
rest  of  the  week  on  a  speaking  engage- 
ment, and  he  had  &i\  amendment  to  the 
bUl.  Consequently,  we  could  not  take  that 
measure  up.  It  Is  to  avoid  that  kind  of 
burden  on  the  leadership,  that  the  pro- 
posal Is  offered,  so  that  in  the  future,  if  a 
Senator  has  amendments  and  he  Is  away, 
he  can  get  someone  else  to  offer  the 
amendments,  and  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  cannot  be  thus  pre- 
vented from  expediting  the  legislative 
process,  and  will  not  be  asked  to  wait  for 
a  Senator,  who  wants  to  vote  on  the  bill 
or  offer  an  amendment,  to  get  back  Into 
town  before  the  Senate  can  take  up  the 
matter  and  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  further— and  I  will 
not  detain  him  needlessly — we  have  often 
had  meetings  in  the  cloakroom  with  six 
or  eight  Senators  in  an  attempt  to  fix 
a  time  limitation  on  a  bill,  tind  we  may 
be  delayed  as  much  as  2  weeks  in  bring- 
ing the  bill  up  because  among  the  she  or 
eight  Senators,  one  will  say.  "I  cannot 
be  here  Monday."  One  will  say  "Tues- 
day." And  It  runs  the  gamut  until  there 
is  no  day  on  which  we  can  have  a 
limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  and  the 
third  one  is  in  Africa  or  Asia,  and  the 
fourth  one  has  present  a  staff  member 
who  says  the  Senator  Ls  away. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Or.  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  says,  he  Is  more  apt 
to  be  home. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  NELSON  subsequently  .said:  Mr. 
President,  may  I  ask  two  questions  re- 
specting the  rules  that  were  just  being 
discussed?  The  distingul-shed  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  stated  that  a  Mem- 
ber may  file  a  '  hold  '  for  not  to  exceed 
3  days.  Once  that  happens  by  any  Mem- 
ber, does  that  exhaust  the  right  of  all 
other  99  Members  to  file  "holds.  '  or  can 
successive  '"holds"  be  filed  for  3  days? 

Then  the  second  question 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  If  the  Senator 
will  withhold  that,  I  think  the  Intent  of 
the  rule  Is  that  the  initial  "hold"  ex- 
hausts, as  far  as  the  leadership  is  con- 
cerned, the  right  of  any  other  Member 
to  place  a  further  "hold  *  on  the  bill,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
posal could  be  gotten  around  by  a  suc- 
cessive number  of  Senators  placing  suc- 
cessive holds  on  a  measure. 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  refers  to  the  right 
of  a  committee  to  file  a  hold,  which  I 
Interpret  to  be  indefinitely,  does  that  ap- 
ply only  to  legrislatlon  that  came  out  of 
that  respective  committee,  or  does  it  ap- 
ply to  legislation  that  may  come  from 
any  "ommittee'' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  letider  on  this  mat- 
ter, because  I  want  to  know  if  he  Joins 
me  In  this  feeling,  I  imagine  that  this  is 
something  that  the  leadership  would 
have  to  determine  based  on  each  situ- 
ation as  it  arises. 

There  are  difficult  jurisdictional  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  be  increasing  around 
here.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  certainly 
if  the  committee  of  original  jurisdiction 
had  already  released  its  hold  on  the  bill, 
would  want,  depending  upon  the  circum- 
stances Involved,  to  at  least  consider  the 
request  of  another  committee  for  a  sec- 
ond "hold"  if  there  were  a  serious  juris- 
dictional question.  Otherwise,  it  should 
only  be  legitimate  if  filed  by  the  commit- 
tee that  reported  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  think  that  the  intent  here  would 
be  that  the  hold  be  placed  by  the  com- 
mittee having  the  bill.  However,  in  the 
event  of  a  jurisdictional  dispute,  it  may 
come  from  a  committee  contesting  juris- 
diction or  asking  for  coordinate  or  col- 
lateral jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  agree  with  what  the  two  leaders 
have  just  said.  I  can  see  things  like  that 
happening.  Pour  committees  here  claim 
jurisdiction  over  environmental  affairs. 
If  a  bill  were  reported  out  by  a  commit- 
tee and  another  committee  said  that  it 
hsid  some  jurisdictional  authority  over 
it,  the  leadership  would  give  that  com- 
mittee's request  fair  consideration.  We 
think  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  to 
do  It. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  would  concern  me  If 
a  committee  could  by  majority  action, 
or  whatever  the  rule  might  be,  put  a  hold 
on  any  kind  of  legislation  unrelated  to 
any  jurisdiction  it  has. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  No.  There  would 
have  to  be  a  relationship 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it 
reminds  me  of  the  words  of  a  poem 
which  go  as  follows: 

Seven  cities  warred  for  Homer  being  dead: 
Who  living  had  no  naofe  to  shroud  his  head. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  joint 
resolution  fS.J.  Res.  182)  extending  the 
dates  for  the  transmission  of  the  1974 
Economic  Report  and  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R.  8529)  to  im- 
plement the  shrlmp-flshlng  agreement 
with  Brazil. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dLsagree- 
Ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11771)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes;  that  the  House 
receded  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  36. 
37,  44,  48,  and  51  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
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therein ;  and  that  the  House  receded  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15,  38,  53,  and  54  to 
the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1983)  to  provide  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  restoration,  and  projjagatlon 
of  threatened  and  endangered  species  of 
flsh,  wildlife,  and  plants,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

NATIONAL   FLOOD   INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  on  H  R.  8449. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives; 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUI  (HJl. 
8449)  entitled  "An  Act  to  expand  the  na- 
tional flood  Losurance  program  by  substanti- 
ally increasing  limits  of  coverage  and  total 
amount  of  insurance  authorized  to  be  out- 
standing and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone 
communities  to  participate  in  the  program, 
and  for  other  purposes",  with  the  following 
amendment : 

Strike  out  title  IIT  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1973— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  1559,  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (S. 
1559)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  en- 
able State  and  local  governments  to  assume 
responsibilities  for  job  training  and  com- 
munity services,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  fuU  and  free  conference. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Conches- 
sioNAL  Record  of  December  18,  1973,  at 
pp.  42206-42220.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day by  a  vote  of  330  to  33. 


The  conferees  for  the  House  unani- 
mously signed  the  conference  report.  The 
conferees  for  the  Senate  imanimously 
signed  the  conference  report.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  Is  no  significant  dispute  on 
the  adoption  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
on  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  now  before  the 
Senate  is  the  culmination  of  nearly  4'^ 
years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  administra- 
tion to  reach  an  agreement  on  compre- 
hensive job  training  and  employment 
legislation. 

It  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
achieve  responsible  legislation  for  turn- 
ing the  basic  responsibility  for  operating 
Job  training  programs  over  to  State  and 
local  governments.  I  believe  that  this  Is 
legislation  of  which  we  can  be  justifiably 
proud. 

This  comprehensive  manpower  legisla- 
tion Is  a  major  step  forward  because  It 
takes  the  Nation's  job  training  programs 
out  of  the  redtape  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  turns  these  responsibili- 
ties over  to  State  and  local  governments, 
which  understand  best  how  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  own  people.  With  State 
and  local  governments  that  know  their 
own  situations  best  now  in  charge,  man- 
power programs  around  the  country  are 
bound  to  improve. 

On  July  24,  the  Senate  passed  the  Job 
training  legislation  which  is  the  basis 
of  this  conference  agreement.  In  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  we 
developed  a  bill  which  received  broad 
support  all  over  the  Nation,  In  large  part 
because  it  provided  substantial  roles  for 
State  and  local  governments.  This  sup- 
port led  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  pass- 
ing the  bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
88-5  without  amendment. 

In  the  p€ist  few  months,  there  has  been 
substantial  consultation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  on 
an  acceptable  bill.  On  the  basis  of  those 
discussions,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  Its  version  of  the  manpower  bill 
on  November  28. 

PFBLIC    SERVICE    EMPLOTMENT 

One  of  the  principal  Issues  between 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  was 
public  service  emplovment.  The  Senate 
passed  a  separate  piece  of  legislation  ex- 
tending the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971,  at  the  previous  authorization 
level  of  $1,250,000,000.  That  bill,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Amendments  of 
1971,  passed  the  Senate  on  July  31  by  a 
vote  of  74  to  21.  Under  the  nationwide 
program,  some  200.000  jobs  could  be  pro- 
vided so  long  as  the  nationwide  rate  of 
unemployment  remains  above  4*^  per- 
cent. 

The  House  did  not  proceed  to  act  on 
tlie  Emergency  Employment  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  because  the  administra- 
tion opposed  extending  the  nationwide 
public  service  employment  program. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee — both 
Democrats  and  Republicans — developed 
a  bipartisan  compromise,  merging  into 
the  comprehensive  manpower  bill — 
which  was  essentially  similar  to  the  man- 
power bill    (S.    1559)    the   Senate  had 


passed — ^that  part  of  the  public  service 
employment  program  making  jobs  avail- 
able for  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. The  House  bill  and  the  pending 
conference  report  do  not,  however,  in- 
clude the  nationwide  public  service  em- 
ployment program  as  distinct  from  the 
program  for  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment. 

When  the  Senate  agreed  to  go  to  con- 
femce  with  the  House,  we  did  send  to 
conference  that  part  of  the  public  service 
employment  legislation  dealing  with 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 

In  this  connection,  the  Senate  version 
authorized  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary- for  public  service  employment.  The 
House  bill  reserved  $250  million  in  this 
fiscal  year  and  $500  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975  for  public  service  employment  in 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 

Under  the  compromise,  there  would  be 
a  reservation  for  public  service  employ- 
ment in  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment of  not  less  than  $250  million  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  not  less  than  $350 
mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1975.  In  addition, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
public  service  employment  title  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1974  through  1977. 

With  respect  to  the  definition  of  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment,  the  House 
bill  had  specified  local  areas  with  a  7- 
percent  rate  of  unemployment,  whereas 
the  Senate  bill  retains  the  existing  law's 
6-percent  rate  for  such  definition. 

The  conference  agreement  compro- 
mises that  difference  by  defining  areas 
of  substantial  imemployment  as  those 
having  a  6 '-a -percent  rate  as  eligible  for 
the  funds  under  the  public  emplojTnent 
program— title  II  of  the  conference 
agreement. 

I  should  note  that  prime  sponsors  of 
manpower  funds  under  title  I  of  the  bill— 
whether  or  not  they  serve  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment — have  the  dis- 
cretion to  use  general  manpower  funds 
for  public  service  employment.  That  is 
specifically  authorized  by  paragraph  (11) 
of  section  101  of  the  bill. 

PSIMZ     SPONSORSHIF 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  prime  sponsors  of  manpower  pro- 
grams shall  Include  States,  cities,  and 
counties  of  100.000  population,  and  com- 
binations of  units  of  genersd  local  gov- 
ernment Including  a  city  or  county  of 
100.000  population.  In  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, the  Secretarj-  may  designate 
as  prime  sponsors  governmental  units 
having  a  smaller  population,  as  well  as 
a  limited  number  of  concentrated  em- 
ployment program  sponsors. 

The  conference  agreement  Is  similar 
to  the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill  had  specified  that  counties 
would  need  to  have  a  population  of 
150.000  to  qualify  for  prime  sponsorship. 
The  conference  committee  accepted  the 
House  provision  making  counties  of  100.- 
000  as  well  as  cities  of  100.000  eligible 
to  be  prime  sponsors. 

pum    spoKsoas'    vulXsxhg    cottkczls 

An  important  part  of  the  conference 
agreement  Is  the  provision  for  prime 
sponsors  to  msuntain  planning  councils. 
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The  Senate  bill,  unlike  the  House  bUl 
that  went  into  conference,  required  prime 
sponsors — both  State  and  local — to 
maintain  planning  councils.  The  purpose 
of  these  councils  is  to  assist  the  mayor  or 
the  Oovemor  In  his  role  as  manpower 
prime  sponsor  by  recommending  program 
plans  and  basic  goals  and  policies,  as  well 
as  undertaking  to  coordinate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  manpower  programs.  The 
conference  agreement  makes  clear  that 
the  councils  are  advisory,  that  final  deci- 
sions on  its  recommendations  remain 
with  the  prime  sponsor.  The  prime  spon- 
sor— that  Is.  the  Governor  or  mayor  or 
county  executive — appoints  the  mem- 
bership of  the  council,  designates  the 
chairman,  and  provides  the  staff  serving 
the  council. 

In  appointing  the  membership  of  the 
council,  the  prime  sponsor  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  appoint  members  who 
are  representative  of  the  client  commu- 
nity and  of  community-based  organiza- 
tions, the  employment  service,  education 
and  training  agencies  and  Institutions, 
business,  labor,  and.  where  appropriate, 
agriculture.  The  Senate  bill  had  specif- 
ically mentioned  community  action 
agencies  for  representation  on  the  coun- 
ciL 

The  House  conferees,  however.  Insisted 
upon  avoiding  the  naming  of  specific  or- 
ganizations   for    membership    on    the 
councU.  However,  it  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  conferees  that  the  descriptions 
"client   community"   and    "community- 
based  organizations"  would  cover  those 
community  action  agencies  which  clearly 
represent  the  client  community  and  are 
commumty  based — which  would  be  the 
case  in  many  communities  around  the 
Nation-  The  term  "community-based  or- 
ganizations"  is   defined   In   section   601 
(a)(1)   of  the  conference  agreement  as 
meaning:  "organizations  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  communities  or  significant 
segments  of  the  communities  and  which 
provide  manpower  services — for  example, 
opportunities   Industrialization   centers. 
Jobs  for  Progress.  Mainstream  and  com- 
munity action  agencies."  In  some  com- 
munities, there  will  be  an  opportunities 
Industrialization    center    which    would 
qualify  as  a  community-based  organiza- 
tion. In  other  communities,  a  Jobs  for 
Progress — Operation  SER — center  would 
be  representative  of  the  community  or  a 
significant  segment  thereof  Mainstream 
would  be  appropriately  represented  on 
the  prime  sponsor's  planning  councU  In 
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many  areas. 

STATB     PLANNING     ROUt 

I  am  pleased  that  the  legislation  com- 
ing out  of  conference  retains  the  sig- 
nificant role  the  Senate  bill  provided  for 
State  manpower  planning  efforts. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to 
section  105(a>(3)(A)  of  the  conference 
agreement.  This  provision  Is  designed  to 
emphasize  that  It  is  expected  that  prime 
sponsors  will  provide,  wherever  appro- 
priate, for  utilizing  existing  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  employment  service,  suid  vo- 
cational education,  as  well  as  community 
action  agencies.  Our  hope  and  expecta- 
tion is  that,  after  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  effectiveness  of  existing  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  local  prime  sponsors 
will  use  the  expertise  of  tho«e  agenclea 


which  have  had  experience  In  providing 
employment  and  training  services. 

As  a  former  Oovemor.  I  have  seen 
firsthand  the  need  for  statewide  coordi- 
nation and  planning — particularly  with 
respect  to  Federal  funds  going  Into  a 
State. 

The  Senate  bill  passed  last  July  con- 
tained a  set-aside  of  15  percent  of  the 
manpower  funds  for  State  planning  and 
model  programs — including  the  services 
of  State  agencies,  such  as  the  State  em- 
ployment service  and  vocational  educa- 
tion agencies 

On  the  State  role,  the  conference 
agreement  Is  a  compromise  which  leans 
substantially  in  the  Senate  bill's  direc- 
tion. The  Senate  bill  had  provided  a 
total  of  15  percent  for  the  State  and  the 
House  bill  up  to  1  percent  for  staffing 
the  State  Manpower  Services  Council. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  5 
percent  to  the  Governor  for  vocational 
education.  4  percent  for  other  State 
planning  and  demonstration  functions, 
and  1  percent  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  State  Manpower  Services 
Council — a  total  of  10  percent. 

The  conference  agreement,  at  the  In- 
sistence of  the  House  conferees,  gave  the 
Secretary  the  function  of  providing 
financial  assistance  to  encourage  units 
of  local  governments  to  get  together  to 
form  combinations  for  purposes  of  prime 
sponsorship.  This  function  had  been  one 
for  the  States  under  the  Senate  bill.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  5  percent  set-aside  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  such  com- 
binations was  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary's account. 

rTTKDINO    AJfD    AIXOCATIONS 

The  legislation's  overall  authorization 
of  funds  is  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  all  manpower  programs  under 
the  act.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  con- 
ference agreement  does  provide  that  for 
this  fiscal  year — fiscal  year  1974 — not 
less  than  $250  million  Is  reserved  for  the 
public  employment  title  and  for  next 
fiscal  year— fiscal  year  1975— not  less 
than  $350  million  is  reserved  for  public 
employment. 

Aside  from  public  service  employment. 
Sl.550.000.000  is  expected  to  be  appro- 
priated for  manpower  programs. 

Out  of  the  total  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  legislation.  20  percent— 
$360  million  at  expected  levels  of  fund- 
ing—Is set  aside  for  the  special  Federal 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  includ- 
ing Job  Corps  and  special  programs  for 
Indians — which  would  receive  4  percent 
of  the  aUocatlons  to  prime  sponsors — 
and  migrant* — which  would  receive  5 
percent  of  the  allocations  to  prime  spon- 
sors.   The    remaining    80    percent — ex- 
pected to  be  about  $1,190.000,000 — Is  to 
be  used  for  title  I — Comprehensive  Man- 
power Services.  Out  of  the  title  I  fund- 
ing, 5  percent  goes  to  the  Oovemor  for 
vocational  education.  4  percent  for  the 
State's   planning   and   special   services, 
and  1  percent  of  the  amoimt  of  the  allo- 
cations to  prime  sponsors  is  available 
for  the  State  Manpower  Services  Coun- 
cil.  Up   to   5   percent   of   the   amounts 
available  for  title  I   of   the  leglslaUon 
may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  encourage  combinations  of  units  of 
general   local   government   to   Join    to- 


gether as  a  single  prime  sponsor.  Ap- 
proximately 6  percent  of  title  I  funds 
remain  for  the  Secretary's  discretion. 
The  total  available  for  allocations  to 
prime  sponsors  under  title  I— at  current 
levels — would  be  approximately  $952 
million.  One  of  the  most  difficult  items  In 
the  conference  was  the  formula  for  allo- 
cating those  funds. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  allocated 
funds  50  percent  on  relative  numbers  of 
unemployed  persons  and  50  percent  on 
relative  numbers  of  persons  below  the 
family  lower  living  standard  budget  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  However, 
all  prime  sponsors  would  have  been  held 
harmless  at  100  percent  of  their  fiscal 
year  1973  allocations  through  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  hold  harmless  provision  would 
have  ceased  to  be  effective  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  House  bill  had  a  formula  for  allo- 
cating funds  using  50  percent  unemploy- 
ment and  50  percent  the  hold  harmless 
funding  level  In  the  preceding  year. 

The  compromise  reached  by  the  con- 
ference provides  that  50  percent  of  the 
amounts  allocated  shall  be  based  on  the 
hold  harmless  funding  level  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  37^  percent  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  number  of  unemployed 
persons,  and  121-2  percent  on  the  lower 
income  budget  level  of  $7,000 — which 
may  be  adjusted  for  cost  of  living  in- 
creases. In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  utilize  his  discretionary 
funding  to  assure  that  no  prime  sponsor 
receives  less  than  a  hold  harmless  level 
at  90  percent  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year's  manpower  funding. 

Let  me  point  out  that,  under  section  3 
of  the  conference  agreement,  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Labor  Is  expected  to  continue 
financial  assistance  with  no  lessening  of 
manpower  support  while  the  new  price 
sponsorship  system  is  being  set  up.  The 
legislation  contemplates  that  the  new 
price  sponsorship  system  wUI  be  fully 
effective  by  July  1,  1974.  Existing  pro- 
grams under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  tlUe  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  will  continue 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  al- 
though some  new  starts  may  be  expected 
to  begin  Immediately  where  State  and 
local  governments  are  ready  to  go  ahead 
under  the  new  price  sponsorship  system. 

BACXOBOUND 

It  was  In  August  of  1969,  that  the 
administration  asked  for  legislation  to 
decentralize  control  and  planning  of 
manpower  training  progrsims. 

Congress  agreed  In  principle,  but  in- 
sisted that  public  service  employment 
Jobs  must  be  part,  of  the  comprehensive 
program. 

In  December  of  1970  a  well-designed 
piece  of  compromise  legislation  was 
vetoed.  It  was  the  fruit  of  months  of 
hearings,  markup  and  conference  ses- 
sions, incorporating  many  difficult  com- 
promises concerning  the  complex  inter- 
locking of  responalbllltlea  for  the  great 
variety  of  training  programs  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  level.  The  veto  was 
largely  over  the  public  service  employ- 
ment Issue. 

But  then,  in  July  of  1971.  with  the  na- 
tionwide rate  of  unemployment  reaching 
the  hlRh  -.eve!  of  6  percent,  the  Emer- 
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gency  Employment  Act  was  signed  Into 
law.  The  excellent  administration  of  that 
public  service  employment  program  at 
the  State  and  local  level  has  convinced 
many,  who  were  honestly  skeptical,  of 
the  practicality  and  desirability  of  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  programs  as  a  significant 
component  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
policies. 

Last  January  the  administration  did 
not  include  in  Its  budget  request  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act. 

IMPACT  OF  DTZRGT  CRISIS 

However,  with  the  predicted  rise  in 
imemployment  during  the  coming  year, 
the  administration  has  now  accepted  an 
extension  of  public  service  employment 
for  areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 

I  note  that  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  12,  1973— the  ad- 
ministration "is  now  supporting  such  a 
plan — public  service  employment — be- 
cause of  fear  that  the  energy  crisis  will 
create  a  sharp  rise  In  joblessness." 

The  number  of  public  service  employ- 
ment jobs  provided  specifically  in  the  bill 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  is  modest. 

With  not  less  than  $250  million  re- 
served for  this  fiscal  year  and  $350  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975  we  are  talking 
about  40,000  to  50,000  Jobs  when  the 
energy  crisis  may  cost  the  Nation  mil- 
lions of  jobs. 

Let  me  again  point  out,  however,  that 
the  Senate  provision  for  open-ended  au- 
thorizations for  public  service  employ- 
ment was  accepted  in  the  conference. 
Therefore  It  is  verj-  much  up  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress  acting  upon  appro- 
priations to  determine  how  larpe  a  public 
service  employment  program  Is  needed. 

Estimates  of  the  employment  impact  of 
the  energy  crisis  are  so  varied  at  this 
point  that  estimating  what  we  will  need 
In  the  way  of  federally  subsidized  jobs  Is 
hazardous  Indeed. 

Estimates  of  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment vary  anywhere  from  our  present  4.7 
percent  to  8  percent.  Professor  Henry 
Wallick  of  Yale  University,  usually  con- 
sidered a  fairly  conservative  figure  and  a 
"senior  consultant"  to  Treasurv-  Secre- 
tar>'  George  Shultz.  according  to  the 
Washington  Star  newspaper,  is  expecting 
a  1.9  percent  decline  in  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1974,  and  unemplo.vment  rates  next  year 
as  high  as  6.3  percent. 

Even  more  crucial  than  the  rate  of 
unemployment  is  understanding  its  im- 
pact on  different  industries,  on  different 
geographlral  areas,  and  on  different  eco- 
nomic groups  in  the  Nation 

It  ha.^  .'^wmed  io  me  over  the  past 
v.eek>  that  not  nearly  enough  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  unemployment  im- 
pact of  the  energy  crL^l.s  and  the  human 
cost  which  Jobles.'ine.ss  entails. 

It  is  one  thing  to  ask  people  to  sacrifice 
their  pleasure  and  conveniences  like 
plesisure  driving  and  to  wear  heavier 
clothes  in  order  t«  turn  down  the  ther- 
mostat Such  sacriflres  all  Americans  can 
and  win  make  willingly. 

It  is  another  thing  entirely  to  ask  a 
man  to  give  up  his  job, 

America  must  not  ask  men  and  women 
to  sacrifice  their  economic  lives  to  ease 
the  energy  crisis. 


Bearing  a  fair  share  of  the  general  in- 
convenience is  a  citizens  duty,  which 
nearly  all  will  gladly  perform. 

Giving  up  jobs  and  economic  self- 
suffldency  Is  quite  another  matter. 

The  first  thing  we  need  is  adequate 
information.  We  need  to  know  Just  how 
serious  the  crisis  in  jobs  is  going  to  be. 

We  need  to  know  exactly  which  in- 
dustries will  be  affected  and  to  what 
extent. 

We  need  to  know  exactly  which  region 
of  the  Nation  will  be  hurt  and  to  what 
extent. 

We  need  to  know  how  seriously  the 
poor,  who  already  lack  job  opportunities 
and  decent  pay,  will  be  affected. 

We  need  to  know  what  impact  Gov- 
ernment allocation  decisions  will  have 
on  these  questions. 

We  need  to  know  what  public  job 

creation   can   do   to   meet   the   crisis 

job  creation  through  title  n  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  and  job  creaUon  under  other 
legislation. 

In  order  to  seek  answers  to  these  and 
related  questions,  I  intend  to  begin  hear- 
ings in  the  near  future  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty, 
and  Migratory  Labor. 

We  win  be  asking  well  in  advance 
for  carefully  prepared  and  documented 
testimony  from  Federal  agency  officials, 
State  and  local  leaders,  union  and  busi- 
ness representatives  and  experts  from 
the  academic  community. 

We  will  also  attempt  to  provide  a 
forum  through  which  the  voice  of  the 
ordinary  American  can  reach  those  in 
a  position  to  take  action. 

And  upon  the  finding  of  those  hearings 
we  will  make  recommendations  for 
congresslMial  action  to  combat  unem- 
ployment. 

The  Nation  must  not  stand  by  and 
allow  such  unequal  sacrifice  as  Involun- 
tary unemployment  exacts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  who  sponsored  an 
important  provision,  which  was  included 
in  the  Job  Training  Act,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  wishes  to  have  some  clarifica- 
tion about  that  provision. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
power bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  In- 
cluded an  amendment,  which  I  offered, 
requiring  that  special  consideration  be 
given  to  job  training  programs  for  per- 
sons unemployed  as  the  result  of  a  ciosmg 
of  a  Federal  Government  facility  result- 
ing in  substantial  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment in  that  area. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees  tell  me  of  the  action  taken  on 
this  provision — section  205(c>i6>  of  the 
Senate  bill? 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr,  Pre.sldent,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Lsland  (Mr  Peld  has 
asked  the  question  as  to  what  happened 
in  the  manpower  conference  on  a  para- 
graph he  had  sponsored  in  the  mark- 
up of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
fare  Committee  regarding  defense  facili- 
ties. 

Senator  Pell's  provision  provided  that, 
among  special  responsibilities  which  the 
Senate  bill  required  the  Secretarj-  to 
carry  out,  that  he  "give  special  consid- 
eration to  Job  training  programs  serving 


individuals  who  are  imemployed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  closing  of  a  facility  or  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  activities  at  a  fa- 
ciUty  of  the  UJ3.  Government  located  In 
a  labor  market  area  in  which  the  rate 
of  unemployment  for  that  labor  market 
area  has  increased  substantially  due  to 
the  imemployment  of  such  individuals." 
(Section  205(c)  (6)  of  S.  1559,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.) 

Let  me'  explain  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that,  in  the  conference  on 
the  m.anpower  bill— which  involved  6 
days  in  conference  sessions— the  House 
conferees  were  adamant  against  what 
they  perceived  to  be  categorical  programs 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  205(c)  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
one  of  the  parts  of  the  Senate  bill  they 
most  objected  to.  They  insisted  that  the 
Senate  conferees  drop  it  because  they 
interpreted  it  as  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  continue  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  categorical  programs. 

However,  the  conferees  did  agree  that 
other  provislon.<: — phrased  to  cover  situ- 
ations more  generally— wo'ald  cover  the 
provisions  they  deemed  to  be  categorical. 

The  provision  mentioned  by  Senator 
Pell  is  one  of  those.  Senator  Pills 
amendment  refers  to  the  "closing  of  a 
facility  or  the  substantial  reduction  of 
activities  at  a  facility  of  the  U,S,  (gov- 
ernment," A  more  general  provision  the 
Senate  conferees  were  able  to  retain  au- 
thorizes "special  services,  when  required. 
for  middle-aged  and  older  men  and  wo- 
men. Including  recruitment,  placement. 
and  counseling  for  such  persons  who  are 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  closirig  of 
a  plant  or  factory  or  a  pe.Tnanent  large- 
scale  reduction  in  the  work  force  of  a 
locality"  (see.  304(a)(6)  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement) . 

The  provision  I  have  just  quoted  clear- 
ly covers  special  services  for  a  closing  or 
large-scale  reduction  In  the  work  force 
due  to  a  Government  facUity  closir^.  but 
It  also  cove.'^  other  sjch  closmes  or  work 
force  reductions  in  private  industry. 

In  addition.  let  me  point  out  that  the 
Pubhc  Emplov-ment  Program  in  title  n 
of  the  bill  will  provide  additional  fund- 
ing for  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment— those  areas  having  a  6-2-percent 
rate  of  unemployment  or  greater. 

Tlius.  public  employment  funds  vrill  be 
going  to  areas  where  the  rate  of  unem- 
plov-ment  has  Increased  substantially  due 
to  the  unemployment  of  individuals  who 
had  previously  been  employed  m  Gov- 
ernment facilities  such  as  defen.se  plants. 

So,  I  think  I  can  unequivocally  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Ls,land  that  when  section  205  r  was 
removed— the  section  which  contained 
the  provision  authored  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island— we  intended  and 
did  fully  cover  authority  provided  for  in 
the  Senator's  amendment  within  the 
language  that  I  have  read  concerning 
special  .services  for  these  w.ho  are  une.T:- 
ployed  as  a  result  of  the  closirig  of  a  plant 
or  factory  or  a  permEinent  large-scale 
reduction  In  the  work  force  of  a  l(5cality," 

So  we  have,  m  my  judgiiient,  retained 
language  clearly  meeUng  the  Intent  of 
the  a.-nendment  of  U:e  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Our  action,  I  think,  satls- 
factoniy  meets  the  problem  which  the 
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Senator  from  Rhode  Island  sought  to 
meet. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  articu- 
late explaiation  and  the  assurances  he 
gives  me  that  the  bill  covers  the  situation 
Involving  those  workers  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  through  the  closing 
of  a  military  base  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, have  been  thrown  out  of  work. 
While  obviously  I  wish  that  the  orig- 
inal language  had  been  retained.  I  un- 
derstand the  problems  that  the  chairman 
of  the  conferees  faced  In  conference.  I 
appreciate  very  much  his  assurance  that 
the  intent  of  my  amendment  has  been 
retained  in  the  bill. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  compbtely 
pleased  with  the  actions  of  the  confer- 
ence on  this  provision.  It  seems  as  plain 
and  clear  as  possible  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  manpower  programs  when  the 
Federal  Government  has  cau£ed  substan- 
tial unemployment  directly  by  closing  the 
major  source  of  jobs  in  a  community.  I 
wish  that  responsibility  had  been  spelled 
out  more  clearly  and  unnustakably  in  the 
conference  report.  At  this  point  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  however.  I  will  not 
press  the  matter  further,  beyond  ex- 
pressing my  expectation  that  the  assur- 
ances given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  and  the  language  of  the 
Joint  Explinator>-  Statement  appearing 
on  page  62  of  the  conference  report  will 
guide  the  executive  branch  in  its  admin- 
istration of  the  act. 

My  State  has  not  yet  felt  the  full  im- 
pact, In  unemplo>-ment,  of  the  closing  of 
the-  major  milltarv*  Installations  In  the 
State.  I  would  hope  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  be  administered  so  as  to 
provide  adequate  adjustment  assistance 
to  workers  who  are  cut  off  and  left  job- 
less by  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 

It  may  be  in  the  future  that  circum- 
stances will  Indicate  additional  special 
legislation  Is  necessary,  and  if  that  should 
prove  to  be  the  case.  I  would  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  if  he 
woiild  be  willing  to  give  such  legislation 
sympathetic  consideration,  and  perhaps 
hold  a  hearing  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  certainly  would  be 
willing  to  consider  any  need  for  further 
legislative  action:  and.  In  areas  where 
the  impact  is  most  serious,  the  commit- 
tee would  be  prepared  to  conduct  field 
hearings  in  the  State  or  States  where  the 
problems  are  most  acute. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  am  most  appreciative  for 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  first  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr  Nelson  I  has  not  mentioned 
the  legendary  job  which  he  did  In  chair- 
ing the  conference  insofar  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned.  He  did  it  with  great  skill, 
with  great  fidelity  to  the  Senate  bill,  and 
with  great  success  bi  preserving  very 
essential  aspects  of  the  Senate  bill,  and 
I  believe  the  Senate  and  the  country 
should  be  grateful  to  him. 

I  would  like  to  express  also  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  minority  for  the  work 


of  Dick  Johnson,  the  professional  staff 
assistant  for  the  majority,  William 
Spring,  until  recently  of  the  majority 
staff,  and  John  Scales,  our  own  profes- 
sional assistant  on  the  minority  side,  and 
Roger  King  of  Senator  Taft's  staff,  all  of 
whom  were  tremendously  helpful  in 
achieving  this  result. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate,  but  the  significance  of  this  par- 
ticular matter  is  that  it  is  the  first  of  the 
so-called  special  revenue-sharing  bills 
which  will  be  enacted  into  law.  It  is  my 
information  that  if  we  succeed  In  pass- 
ing the  conference  report  In  the  Senate 
as  It  has  already  passed  the  other  body, 
the  President  is  likely  to  sign  it  as  early 
as  tomorrow. 

When  we  remember,  as  Senator  Nil- 
son  has  said,  that  this  represents  over 
4  years'  work,  we  must  pay  tribute  to  the 
way  in  which  it  came  about. 

It  came  about.  Mr.  President.  l)ecause 
in  his  second  state  of  the  union  message 
on  September  10.  the  President  said  that 
he  would  "seel:  workable  compromises 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress.' 

Mr.  President,  this  great  measure  will 
be  the  fruit  of  that  kind  of  offer  to  the 
Congress,  and  I  think  it  is  very  auspicious 
at  a  time  when.  In  many  ways,  there  Is 
a  very  real  confrontation  between  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  power,  that  our 
Government  can  function  to  produce 
creat  results  when  there  is  willingness 
to  sit  down  in  advance  and  endeavor  to 
agree  on  the  parameters  within  which 
the  President  and  Congress  may  proceed, 
which  will  leed  to  a  bill  instead  of  a  veto 
or  a  political  issue. 

\nother  point.  Mr  President,  that  I 
wish  to  emphasize  Ls  the  fact  that  It 
deals  very  Intelligently  with  the  issue 
of  public  service  employment  by  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  at  a  moment  when  the  unem- 
ployment situation  is  in  grave  danger 
in  many  areas  of  the  country.  This  bill 
makes  local  administration  very  practi- 
cal and  intelligent.  Without  severing 
anyone  who  really  deserves  the  program, 
and  without  any  diminution  of  oppor- 
tunity, it  accomplishes  the  following: 

First.  It  sets  a  basic  minimum  of  res- 
ervations for  heavily  impacted  areas, 
that  is,  heavily  impacted  with  unemploy- 
ment, running  to  6  5  percent,  which  is 
our  definition,  and  provides  a  minimum 
of  40.000  Jobs  in  the  first  fiscal  year,  and 
about  50,000  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
Second,  It  enables  the  general  "such 
sums"  authorization  under  the  act, 
which  is  now  estimated  at  $1.55  billion, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  State  or  local 
sponsor,  to  be  reached  Into  also  for  pub- 
lic service  employment,  so  that,  although 
the  40.000  and  50,000  figures  I  have  men- 
tioned would  seem  on  the  surface  to 
compare  unfavorably  with  the  170,000 
public  service  Jobs  which  are  now  in 
effect  under  the  previous  law,  for  all 
practical  purposes  there  is  no  such  re- 
striction or  Inhibition.  Third,  it  provides 
a  separate  "such  sums"  appropriation  In 
each  year  for  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment. 

We  mentioned,  as  it  were,  the  basic 
minimum  for  the  hard  core  unemployed 
areas,  and  we  left  the  rest  open  to  all 


concerned,  if  they  wished  to  use  their 
money  that  way  and  to  the  Congress 
in  terms  of  additional  appropriations. 

Two  other  points ;  first.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  is  in  essence  preserved  by 
a  unified  authorization  in  the  bill.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  that  support  by  the 
conference. 

Second,  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
about  Opporturities  Industrialization 
Centers.  They  are  headed  by  the  Rev- 
erend Leon  Sullivan,  of  Philadelphia. 
We  expect  that  when  the  bill  becomes 
law  there  will  be  a  continuance  of  that 
activit".  That  will  leave  the  door  open 
for  ethers  to  try  the  same  thing:  but 
right  now  only  the  QIC  and  several  o'her 
orga  i'ations  are  referred  to  in  the  act. 

Finallv.  we  have  preserved  the  op- 
portunity for  comm'inlt-'  a?tion  agencies 
to  be  involved,  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  background. 
I  shall  comment  on  particular  elements. 

MANPOWTB  BXPORM 

The  major  purpose  of  the  conference 
report,  as  I  Indicated,  is  to  accomplish 
a  reform  of  our  manpower  training  and 
employment  programs — along  the  lines 
of  "special  revenue  sharing." 

The  major  elements  of  reform  lie  in 
decentralization,  decategorlzatlon  and 
consolidation  of  the  current  efforts.  As 
President  Nixon  emphasized  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  March  4.  1971: 

But  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  dramat- 
ic Pederal  Government  growth  In  the  1960"8 
Is  that  even  a  good  idea  like  this  can  fall 
short  of  its  promise  if  the  way  by  which  It 
Is  carried  out.  runs  against  the  grain  of  the 
Federal  system.  By  converting  the  Nation's 
manpower  programs  from  categorical  grant* 
to  Special  Revenue  Sharing,  we  can  play  to 
the  strengths  of  the  Federal  partnership, 
teaming  Federal  dollars  with  State  and  local 
decision-making. 

Mr.  President,  the  actions  of  the  con- 
ference reflect  heavily  a  fidelity  to  those 
elements  which  the  administration 
sought,  and  thus  in  the  final  bill  that  re- 
sults therefrom. 

First,  with  respect  to  decentralization, 
under  the  conference  agreement,  any 
State  and  any  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment with  a  population  of  100,000  or 
more  may  serve  as  a  prime  sponsor  for 
manpower  programs;  the  Senate  bill  had 
required  150.000  for  counties,  but  the 
Senate  receded  so  as  to  apply  a  uniform 
standard,  one  which  will  be  very  helpful 
to  areas  In  many  states  Including  my  own 
State  of  New  York  and  Delaware:  also 
to  take  Into  account  special  situations 
that  exist  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
the  House  adopted  the  Senate  provision! 
with  slight  modification,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Tatt  and  mjself.  under  which 
communities  below  the  population  re- 
quirement could  nevertheless  qualify  as 
prime  sponsors  under  certain  circum- 
stances where  they  can  demonstrate  they 
have  the  capacity  to  carry  out  a  program. 

Accordingly,  we  have  sought  to  de- 
centralize to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  in  terms  of  managerial  eflQ- 
ciency. 

Mr.  President,  an  Important  differ- 
ence between  our  approach  and  the  ad- 
ministration's original  manpower  rev- 
enue sharing  proposal  Is  that  we  have 
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included  here,  through  the  Secretary,  a 
very  strong  Federal  role. 

This  is  reflected  throughout  the  bill, 
but  particularly  in  section  108(d) — at 
page  11 — taken  from  a  provision  which 
I  Included  in  the  Senate  bill,  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  revoke  the  prime  spon- 
sor's plan  if  it  is  determined  that  the 
prime  sponsor  is  maintaining  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  discrimination,  incurring 
unreasonable  administrative  costs,  fall- 
ing to  give  due  consideration  to  con- 
tinued funding  of  programs  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness,  or  otherwise  ma- 
terially falling  to  carry  out  the  act. 

We  expect  the  Secretary  diligently  to 
exercise  his  responsibility  vmder  this 
section  suid  other  sections  of  the  act, 
and  thus  to  act  as  much  more  than  a 
"payroll  clerk"  with  respect  to  man- 
power efforts.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  Secretary  should  Intrude  in  the 
day-to-day  decisionmaking;  the  pur- 
pose of  decentralization  Is  otherwise. 
But  the  basic  Federal  concern  as  to  the 
use  of  funds  in  terms  of  the  purposes  of 
this  act  must  not  be  abdicated. 

Second,  with  respect  to  decategoriza- 
tion,  in  almost  every  Instance  the  con- 
ferees opted  for  the  very  broadest  de- 
scription of  activities  to  be  conducted 
under  the  act,  having  in  mind  the  need 
for  flexibility  on  the  State  and  local,  as 
well  as  the  Federal,  level. 

But  again,  fidelity  to  essentially  Fed- 
eral concerns  dictated  particular  atten- 
tion to  certain  program  areas  or  "cate- 
gories" of  individuals  under  the  bill. 

This  concern  is  reflected  in  section 
301 — at  page  22 — which  requires  the 
Secretary  to  use  funds  to  provide  addi- 
tional manpower  services  for  particular 
segments  of  the  population  having  par- 
ticular disadvantages  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket; by  sections  302  and  303.  which  set 
aside  funds  for  Indian  and  migrant  pro- 
grams, respectively;  and  section  304, 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  youth  and  other  spe- 
cial programs. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  conference  agreement  includes 
in  section  301(c)  the  elements  of  pro- 
grams for  offenders  and  a  similar  au- 
thority at  the  State  level  under  section 
(5)(c) — at  page  9 — along  the  lines  of 
those  I  had  added  to  the  Senate  bill. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  section  304(a) 
(7)— at  page  25 — permits  the  Secretary 
to  fund  directly  manpower  programs 
conducted  by  "community-based  orga- 
nizations," which  at  the  very  least  in- 
cludes, by  reason  of  the  definition  con- 
tained in  section  601(a) — at  page  42 — 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers. 
Jobs  for  Progress  (SER).  Operation 
Mainstream,  and  Community  Actlcm 
agencies. 

We  fought  very  hard  in  conference  to 
maintain  the  Senate  provisions  regard- 
ing OIC  and  other  programs:  the  House 
conferees  were  very  much  opposed  to 
specific  references,  not  because  they 
questioned  the  value  of  the  programs, 
but  because  they  were  opposed  to  any 
categorization  at  all, 

I  consider  the  provision  cited  above — 
together  with  a  number  of  other  pro- 
visions providing  for  the  participation 
of  "community-based  organizations  '  on 


the  various  councils  and  the  "due  con- 
sideration" provisions — to  represent  a 
reasonable  compromise  that  should  pro- 
tect such  organizations. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  conferees  dealing  iu  a  num- 
ber of  ways  with  the  special  needs  of 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  for 
Jobs  during  the  summer  months  which 
has  been  a  longstanding  concern  of 
mine. 

This  is  reflected  in  a  number  of  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  agreement: 

Section  304(a)  (3) — at  page  24 — giving 
the  Secretary  authority  to  conduct  a  spe- 
cial summer  job  program  directly  from 
Federal  funds; 

Section  3(c) — at  page  2 — to  which  I 
contributed,  containing  a  special  transi- 
tional provision  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  provide  such  opportunities  in  the  com- 
ing summer  from  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  notwithstanding  any  oth- 
er provision  of  the  act — except  for  the 
reservation  for  public  service  employ- 
ment— essentially  in  the  same  manner 
and  on  the  same  conditions  as  provided 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram under  the  previous  authority.  This 
provision  will  enable  the  funds  to  be 
made  available  without  regard  to  the 
allocation,  apportionment  and  other  lim- 
iting provisions  generally  applicable  un- 
der this  act : 

Section  605(c)— at  page  47— from  the 
Senate  bill,  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  regard- 
ing summer  opportunities,  together  with 
his  reconimendations,  if  any,  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  program. 
This  report  is  to  be  due  at  the  earliest 
appropriate  date,  but  no  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year.  March  1  is  the  ap- 
proximate date  by  which  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  for  the  coming  summer 
should  be  fairly  clear,  and  stUl  in  time 
to  act  to  augment  programs,  if  necessary, 
to  fulfill  resulting  needs  in  an  adminis- 
tratively feasible  way. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  Important  that 
we  take  note  of  the  statements  appear- 
ing at  page  51  of  the  conference  report, 
the  first  t>age  of  the  joint  expltmatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Secretary 
will  utilize  this  authority  to  provide  for 
a  program  at  at  least  last  year's  level, 
but  to  the  extent  that  he  does  not,  then 
those  of  us  who  feel  strongly  about  the 
summer  job  program  will  seek  the  neces- 
sary funds  under  these  provisions  which 
authorize  us  to  do  so  without  limitation. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  note  that 
the  continuing  appropriations  bill,  now 
in  conference,  would  require  expenditures 
at  the  $1.55  billion  rate,  which  includes 
the  funds  for  the  summer  job  program 
which  I  noted. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  Secre- 
tary's direct  funding  authority  is  not 
limited  to  these  or  other  specified  pro- 
grams, but  that  under  section  301  a)  he 
may  provide  additional  manpower  serv- 
ices as  authorized  under  titles  I  and  n 
to  segments  of  the  population  in  particu- 
lar need,  taking  Into  account  the  need 
for  continuing  funding  of  programs  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness. 
This  provision  grants  authority  to  con- 


tinue as  a  Federsd  program,  such  worth- 
while efforts  as  the  JOBS  program,  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, which  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  indicated  will  receive 
continued  funding. 

Third,  with  respect  to  consolidation, 
the  conference  agreement  refiects  an 
amalgam  of  the  strongest  provisions  of 
both  bills  governing  c(X)rdination  be- 
tween manpower  programs,  both  hori- 
zontally and  vertically,  at  the  State  and 
lcx;al  level.  Moreover,  to  try  as  I  have 
urged  for  some  time  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  manpower  programs  and  voca- 
tional education  programs,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  includes  a  5  percent  set- 
aside  for  that  purpose.  Furthermore, 
through  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
EscH,  we  will  have  a  new  National  Com- 
mission for  Manpower  Policy,  incorporat- 
ing provisions  that  I  added  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill  to  insure  an  integrated  policy. 

TRANSrriONAL    PXJBLIC    SERVIOS    EICPLOTMUTr 

Mr.  President,  Members  will  recall  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  not  only  S.  1559, 
which  included  a  discretionary  authority 
for  transitional  public  service  employ- 
ment, but  S.  1560.  also  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Nelson  and  myself  to  extend,  as  a 
separate  program,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971,  which  expired  this 
June.  ' 

The  latter  authority  authorized  $1.25 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year  and  "such 
sums"  for  the  next  for  such  programs;  in 
the  case  of  this  year  $1  billion  was  au- 
thorized for  the  general  program  and 
$250  million  for  the  special  program 
going  to  areas  of  "substantial  unemploy- 
ment" defined  in  terms  of  6-percent  or 
above  employment. 

The  House  did  not  pass  a  separate  bill, 
but  included  in  H.R.  11010.  both  a  general 
authority  as  an  eligible  activity,  and  a 
separate  title  for  transitional  public  serv- 
ice employment  in  areas  of  substantial 
imemployment.  defined  at  7  percent  or 
greater:  for  this  the  House  bill  reserved 
$250  million  in  fiscal  year  1974  smd 
$500  million  in  fiscal  year  1975  "off  the 
top"  of  all  manpower  funds. 

To  Insure  that  the  basic  elements  of 
the  Senate  approach — particularly  in 
terms  of  the  6  percent  local  trigger  were 
before  the  conference,  we  moved,  prior 
to  appointing  conferees,  to  agree  to  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment; 
in  the  latter  we  included  these  provi- 
sions and  S.  1559. 

S.  1560  Itself,  remains  as  a  biU  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
elements  of  both  the  House  smd  Senate 
approaches. 

The  conference  agreement,  like  both 
bills,  authorizes  transitional  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs  as  eligible  ac- 
tivities that  may  be  carried  out  by  State 
and  local  prime  sponsors  from  their  al- 
located funds. 

It  Includes,  like  the  House  bill,  a 
separate  title  for  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  in  areas  of  'substantial 
unemployment;"  to  qualify  for  such  as- 
sistance sm  area  must  have  64  percent 
or  more  unemployment  for  3  consecutive 
months — thus  midway  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  provisions. 
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For  that  Utle.  UUe  n.  the  conference 
agreement  reserves  "not  less  than"  $250.- 
OOO.OOO  In  flsca]  year  1974  and  $350.00o!- 
000  In  fiscal  year  1975  'off  the  top'  of 
manpower  funds  appropriated  under  the 
act,  essentially  the  House  approach  al- 
though at  a  revised  flgiire  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

But  then  we  have  rolled  In  also  the 
Senate  'such  sums"  approach  by  provid- 
ing for  each  of  the  4  years  of  the  bUl  an 
additional  open-ended  appropriation  for 
programs  under  title  n. 

This  was  a  compromise  that  I  helped 
to  work  out  with  the  House  with  the  fu- 
ture negative  effects  of  the  energy  crisis 
on  unemployment  clearly  in  mind.  If  not, 
already  at  our  door. 

And  I  would  point  out,  beyond  that, 
that  the  bill  as  a  whole  contains  "such 
sums'  authorizations  for  each  year  which 
means  that  the  appropriations  process 
will  be  available,  without  limitation,  to 
channel  more  money  to  prime  sponsors 
under  title  I.  whether  or  not  they  have 
the  6'2  percent  criteria,  which  they  can 
use  for  public  servnce  employment. 

We  did  not  want  the  Congress  or  the 
executive  to  be  helpless  If  "the  bottom" 
falls  out  for  that  or  any  other  reason. 

Now  already,  this  action  is  being  mis- 
construed. An  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  yesterday,  citing  the  $250  mil- 
lion and  the  $350  million  reservations, 
calls  those  sums  "pitifully  inadequate" 

But,  as  I  Indicated,  the  reservations  are 
only  part  of  the  picture 

Some  may  feel  that  we  should  have 
established  very  high  ceilings  for  author- 
izations under  the  bill  or  under  the  sepa- 
rate title  for  public  service  employment. 

Of  course,  we  could  have  argued  with 
or  confronted  the  administration,  on  the 
basis  of  our  worse  fears  of  what  might 
come,  for  that  approach 

But  we  might  very  well  have  locked 
ourselves  In  should  the  situation  become 
even  worse  than  we  might  contemplate 
now.  and  in  the  process  e.xploded  the 
chances  for  agreement  with  the  admin- 
istration on  reform. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  reform — 
establishment  of  a  system  of  State  and 
local  prime  sponsors  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams—is  also  the  key  prerequisite,  next 
to  funds,  for  meeting  any  future  crises. 

We  could  just  not  mount  an  effective 
large  scale  public  service  employment 
program  under  the  worn-out  and  paltry 
direct  funding  system  we  now  have. 

The  conference  report  provides  both  a 
new  delivery  system  and  authority  under 
which  Congress  can  provide  funds  to 
meet  any  need,  and  for  my  own  part.  I 
shall  take  the  earliest  possible  steps  to 
do  so. 

coacMUMirT  action  pvogkajcs 
Mr.  President,  when  Senator  Nklson 
and  I  Introduced  S.  1559,  on  April  12. 
1973.  we  Included  in  that  measure  a  sepa- 
rate title  under  which  prime  sponsors 
could,  at  their  discretion,  fund  a  wide 
range  of  community  action  efforts,  essen- 
tially as  under  the  "local  Initiative"  sec- 
tions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  thus  far  beyond  manpower  programs 
themselves. 

We  did  so  because,  as  we  prepared  this 
legislation,  the  administration  was  in  the 
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process  of  attempting  the  dismantlement 
of  those  agencies,  sa  it  was  of  OEO  It- 
self and.  although  the  US.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  had  just  the 
day  before  Introduction  enjoined  fur- 
ther dismantlement,  the  future  of  pro- 
grams beyond  this  past  June  was  un- 
clear Noting  the  court  decision.  I  said 
at  that  time: 

But  thla  \e%9ta  op«n  the  question  of  fund- 
ing after  July  1  and  if  the  Congreae  does  not 
provide  appropriations  for  these  program*. 
th«n  our  bUl  would  prortde  an  Interim  com- 
promiae  alternative  with  funda  to  make  con- 
tlnuaUon  ctf  local  initiative  and  community 
actton  agenclee  by  State  and  local  gOTem- 
meat  possible  In  fact  as  well  as  In  theory. 

Since  S.  1559.  Including  the  special  title, 
was  approved  by  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
patently  clear  that  appropriations  to 
continue  OEO  and  community  action 
agencies  through  this  fiscal  year — the 
term  of  the  statutory  authorization- 
would  be  made  available;  funds  have 
been  made  available  by  continuing  reso- 
lution and  pledges  were  made  to  continue 
through  the  entire  fiscal  year  Lf  neces- 
sary. Just  yesterday  the  President  signed 
H.R  8877,  the  HEW-Labor  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  confirms  coverage 
through  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

Thus  the  program  is  secure  through 
this  fiscal  year  through  appropriations, 
while  under  the  earlier  district  court  de- 
cision, must  be  made  available. 

The  future  of  the  antipoverty  program 
beyond  June  30  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
importance  and  one  whlf  h  I  understand 
has  already  been  the  subject  of.  consid- 
erable debate  at  the  national  convention 
of  the  Association  of  CAP  EHrectors.  held 
in  San  Francisco  In  November,  where 
many  different  views  were  expressed  as 
to  how  to  proceed,  ranging  from 
straight  extension  of  the  program  as 
it  Is  now  known  to  the  kind  of  special 
revenue  sharing  format  Senator  Nelson 
and  I  put  forward  in  the  special  title  to 
S.  1559. 

So  as  not  to  prejudice  that  consldera- 
tlon— as  the  views  of  the  community  ac- 
tion agencies  and  those  in  the  program 
must  be  heard  In  this  new  more  secure 
context — we  receded  on  the  special  title 
as  a  part  of  this  legislation  and  will  pur- 
sue It  or  other  measures  early  next  year 
In  terms  of  the  future  of  the  antipoverty 
program  as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  noted,  we  Intend 
community  action  agencies  to  be  among 
the  agencies  heavily  involved  in  conduct- 
ing manpower  training  and  related 
efforts  under  this  legislation  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  at  the  State  and 
local  scene  along  with  other  "com- 
munity-based organizations"  under  the 
provisions  I  referred  to  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
I  recommend  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment be  adopted  to  accomplish  what  we 
should  have  done  years  ago.  but  for  a 
stalemate  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  which  has  now  been  broken. 

But  It  should  be  clear  that  this  bUl— 
as  crucial  as  it  is — does  not  itself  give 
us  a  "manpower  policy;"  It  merely  gives 
a  manpower  delivery  system  with  which 
to  Implement  a  policy. 

We  have  yet  to  formulate  a  "man- 
power policy."  and  beyond  that,  a  "full 


employment  policy;"  and.  perhaps  the 
energy  crisis  will  provide  new  Impetus 
for  that  effort. 

In  that  connection.  I  am  plea.>td,  as 
the  author  of  S.  1693,  the  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Job  Development  Act  of  1973. 
which  would  establish  a  "full  employ- 
ment board,"  to  note  the  following  state- 
ment at  page  65  In  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference : 

The  Conferees  note  that  there  are  propoeals 
pending  ^•fore  the  Congress  to  establish  sep- 
arate .'^ull  employment"  boards  or  other 
mechanisms  specifically  designed  to  Imple- 
ment the  poUcy  of  the  Employment  Act  ot 
1946. 

The  conferees  anticipate  that  the  National 
Commission  for  Manpower  PoUcy.  although 
not  Itself  specifically  designed  for  that  pur- 
poae,  wUl  In  fulfilling  Its  own  charge  serve 
as  a  forum  for  discussion  of  such  proposals 
In  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Senator  Tatt, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  contributed  so  much  to 
this  legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  he  was  unable  to  be  here  due  to 
business  in  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment Is  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record .  as  follows; 

Stattkutt  bt  Sknato*  Tatt 

Mr.  Presldant.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  conference  report  on  the  Com- 
prehensive Elmployment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973.  S  1659  This  legislation  Is  a  culmina- 
tion of  excellent  Initiatives  from  the  admin. 
Istratlon  and  extensive  work  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee Special  praise  in  the  Senate  should  go 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Employment, 
Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee. Senator  NiLaoN,  for  his  leadership  on 
this  legislation.  My  colleagues.  Senators 
Cbanston.  jAvrrs,  and  ScRwrxiuK  also  de- 
serve praise  for  their  continuing  Interest  and 
work  on  this  legislation. 

When  bearings  began  earlier  this  year 
In  the  Employment  Subcommittee  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  in  the  minds 
of  many  regarding  a  special  revenue-sharing 
approach  for  manpower  training.  These  con- 
cerns I  believe  have  been  adequately  resolved 
without  destroying  the  merits  of  a  specialized 
revenue-sharing  approach,  as  the  legislation 
provides  State  and  local  govenunents  with 
flexlbUlty  and  financial  assistance  to  assume 
responsibilities  for  Job  training  and  public 
service  employment.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity not  only  to  review  testimony  in 
Washington,  but  also  to  consider  firsthand  In 
my  own  State  of  Ohio  the  views  of  city  and 
county  officials,  program  administrators, 
business  community  leaders,  labor  organiza- 
tion officials  and  program  participants  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  job  training.  I  firmly 
believe  from  my  experience  In  considering 
this  legislation  that  Job  training  Is  an  essen- 
tial key  to  alleviating  the  unemployment 
problems  which  periodically  surface  in  the 
economy.  This  legislation  is  especially  perti- 
nent today  as  our  economy  faces  the  poe- 
sibUIty  of  substantial  unemployment  re- 
sulting from  the  energy  shortage  in  that  It 
not  only  provides  Job  training  opportunities, 
but  also  authorteee  for  public  service  em- 
ployment of  6.5  percent  or  more. 

The  biU  would  conaoUdate  and  decen- 
tralize programs  to  create  Jobs  and  train  the 
unemployed.  Any  unit  of  local  government 
having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  funding  as  prime  ^K>n- 
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sors  for  Job  training  programs.  Addition- 
ally, a  provision  is  provided  to  permit  units  of 
local  government  with  populaUons  between 
60,000  to  100.000  to  apply  as  program  agents 
for  ihe  Implementation  of  public  service  em- 
ployment programs. 

Vietnam  era  veterans  would  be  given  a 
preference  for  public  service  Jobs  and,  hope- 
fully, the  unemployment  rate  among  this 
most  deserving  group  of  Americans  can  be 
reduced. 

Protections  are  also  contained  In  the  legis- 
lation to  provide  strong  considerations  for 
the  continuation  of  existing  manpower  train- 
ing programs  of  demonstrated  effectiveness. 
Part  of  these  programs  could  Include  skUled 
training  centers,  which  I  might  add  can  re- 
ceive additional  assistance  through  SUte  al- 
located money  earmarked  for  vocational  edu- 
caUon.  SER.  operation,  mainstream,  and 
summer  neighborhood  youth  employment 
programs.  Opportunities  IndustrlalizaUon 
centers — OIC — also  are  Included  In  the  legis- 
lation as  a  community  based  manpower 
training  activity  that  should  be  considered 
for  future  funding,  I  am  especlaUy  pleased  to 
see  this  reference  to  OIC,  as  I  believe  this 
program  Is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  bring 
meantogful  Jobs  to  Individuals  In  the  Inner 
city. 

Providing  training  programs  to  individuals 
so  they  can  help  themselves  is  one  of  the 
most  Unportant  ways  by  which  government 
can  help  its  citizens.  The  legislation  before 
the  Senate  Is  consistent  with  thU  objective 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  In  closing, 
one  of  the  main  men  In  respect  to  the 
broader  element  of  public  service  em- 
ployment was  Dr.  Russell  Nixon,  who 
was  an  associate  professor  of  social 
policy  at  Columbia  School  of  Social 
Work,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  PubUc  Service  Employment 
He  was  a  man  in  an  active  role.  Shortly 
before  we  actuaUy  consummated  the  con- 
ference report,  he  passed  on  and  so  has 
been  unable  to  see  what  for  him  would 
be  a  very  happy  day  He  was  a  relative- 
ly young  man  and  it  Is  both  appropriate 
and  deserving  that  we  pay  tribute  to  him 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  New  York  Times  obituary 
respecting  Dr.  Nixon  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  feel  that  he  would  wish  to  be 
remembered  in  cotJiectlon  with  the  work 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

D«.  RtJBsnx  A.  NixoK  Dns  at  60;  Colttmbia 
Manpowtis    Economiot 

Dr.  RusaeU  Arthur  Nixon,  a  leading  man- 
power economist,  died  yesterday  of  a  heart 
attack  in  St.  Vincent's  Hoapltal  He  was  60 
years  old  and  lived  in  Brooklyn  Heights 

Dr.  Ntxon  was  associate  professor  of  social 
poUcy  at  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Social  Work  and  chairman  of  the  community 
^^'o^commlttee  of  the  university  Senate 

From  1966  to  1971  he  worked  with  Con- 
greesmen  and  ConRre.^ional  committees  on 
manpow,..'.  an tl -poverty.  deUnquency  and 
rehabiuiailu.-.  legislation,  Uicluding  the  com- 
prehensive manpower  and  famUy  assistance 
plan  proposals  in  1970. 

PROnSSOR    AT    WTU 

In  1968  fl9  Dr.  Nixon  was  associate  pro- 
fSMor  at  rhe  N>w  York  University  Oraduate 
Bchooi  of  Social  Work  and  assocla'e  director 
of  the  Osnter  for  the  Studv  of  the  Unem- 
ployed, where  he  directed  its  Instituiea  and 
ourrloulum  development 

In  1967-68  he  K»^e  manpower  f'lrses  at 
the    New    Sch<x>i    for    SocUU    Beeearoli.    and 
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earlier  lectured  at  the  Lewis  M,  HerrmAn 
lAboi-  Education  Cen-^r  of  Kut^rers 
University. 

Fronj  11*63  Uj  1966  he  was  manager  of  The 
Nailona;  Guardian,  a  weekly  newspaper  tha: 
descrDixK;   liself  as   "progresElve," 

CONTEUPT     CriATION 

In  1964  Dr,  Nixon  was  called  to  tesiiiv 
befcwe  the  House  Un-American  Aciivraes 
Committee  a.'ter  he  and  two  members  of  the 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  Group.  Dagmar  WU- 
eon.  and  Donna  Allen,  ;;ad  urged  in  1963 
tha:  State  Department  admit  for  a  lecture 
tour  the  Japanese  law  school  dean  and 
pacin.'st  K.vru  Yasul. 

The  three  refused  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  protesting  that  the  closed  ses- 
sions would  violate  theU'  freedom  of  speech 
by  depriving  them  of  the  opportunity  to 
deny  pubUcly  any  impUcatlon  that  they  had 
been  Involved  In  subversive  activities 

Dr.  Nixon,  Mrs  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Allen 
were  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress,  but 
those  citations  were  thrown  out  m  1566  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Dr.  Nixon  was  Washington  representative 
of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America  from  194:  to  1962  serv- 
ing as  liaison  with  many  Federal  agencies  on 
union  legislative  and  economic  matte.-s 

In  World  War  n  he  served  with  the  in- 
fantry In  Europe.  In  1945  he  transferred  to 
the  American  Military  Govenunent,  and  too^ 
an  Important  part  in  the  denazification  proc- 
ess in  Germany.  He  was  deputy  director  and 
acUng  head  of  the  division  af  Investigation 
of  carteU  and  external  asset*  for  the  Amer- 
ican Military  Government  In  Berlin. 

Dr.  Nixon  received  the  Bronr*  Star  for  par- 
ticipating In  the  Allied  tnteUlgence  group 
that  uncovered  Nazi  poison  gas  plans  and 
facilities. 

Before  the  war  he  was  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  labor's  Non-Partlsan  League,  a 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  legis- 
lative and  political  unit  In  Washington,  and 
worked  with  John  L.  Lewis,  the  labor  leader. 
Dr.  Nixon  was  bom  July  27,  1913,  in  St, 
Paul,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Southern  CalUomla  in  1934  and  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  In  economics  from  Harvard  In 
1940. 

Prom  1937  to  1941  he  was  an  Instructor 
and  tutor  in  economics  at  Harvard,  where 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  among  his  students. 
In  TTieodore  C.  Sorensen's  biography.  "Ken- 
nedy." the  late  President  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  was  not  a  professional  economist 
"but  [one]  who  knows  a  hell  of  a  lot  about 
It  after  taking  Ec-A  under  Russ  Nixon  at 
Harvard." 

Dr.  NUon  also  taught  economics  at  Rad- 
clUTe  CoUege  from  1939  to  1941  and  ear- 
lier at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

CONSITLTANT    TO    ACENCUS 

He  had  been  a  consultant  to  the  University 
Research  Corporation,  the  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Weira.'e  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Procram  of  the  New  York  City 
AJ».L.-C.I.O  Central  Labor  Council. 

In  1970-71  he  worked  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  Puerto  Rico  m  developing  a  pro- 
gram for  pubUc-semce  emplovment  of  un- 
employed youths. 

Dr  Nixon  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
editors  of  Science  and  Sck  letv.  a  scholarly 
quarterly;  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
construction  industry  of  the  Employment 
Opportunities  Committee.  New  York  and  a 
member  of  the  Manpower  Task  Force,  the 
New  York  Urban  Coalition  ar.d  of  many  pro- 
fessional  .societies 

Survlv-inK  are  his  widow,  the  former  Flor- 
ence GuUd,  hlA  mother.  Mrs  May  Nixon,  and 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Lou  Kratha. 


A   memorial   service  will  be  held   later   at 

ColumlDla  University. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
to  which  I  referred,  together  with  a  letter 
dated  Januar>-  31,  1973.  from  the  F*re5l- 
dent  to  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RECORr.,  as  follows: 

Thi  WHrrE   Hotrs«, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  31,  1973. 
Mr.  Gordon  M.  Mttcau, 
Chairman, 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Gkrstenbkrg, 
Vice  Chairman,  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, Washington,  D.C. 
Dkah  Gordon  and  Dtck:  The  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  has  performed  a  «u- 
perb  service  to  our  nation  by  encouraging 
American  buslnees  to  provide  Job  c^portunl- 
tles  for  Vietnam-era  veterans,  disadvantaged 
people,  and  needy  youth.  This  fiscal  year,  the 
JOBS  program  htis  already  placed  101.000 
toward  Its  goal  of  150.000  Vietnam -era  vet- 
erans, and  you  have  achieved  equallv  Impres- 
sive results  from  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  needy  youth.  This 
has  been  accomplished  at  a  low  cost  to  the 
government  because  of  the  contributions  and 

skills  of  the  American  business  community 

an  achievement  which  merits  the  gratitude 
of  all  our  fellow  citizens. 

In  view  of  its  remarkable  success  to  date, 
I  would  like  the  Alliance  to  consider  con- 
tinuing its  efforts  through  June  30.  1976  To 
complement  our  goal  of  IncreasUig  efficiency 
In  government,  the  business  acumen  repre- 
sented in  your  organization  should  be  di- 
rected toward  streamlining  the  Alliance  for 
a  more  concentrated  focus  on  large  and 
medium-sized  employers  in  areas  having  sub- 
stantial disadvantaged  populations.  In  ad- 
dition, I  hope  you  will  include  among  your 
priorities  the  following: 

1.  Developing  Jobs  and  training  in  the 
private  sector  for  disadvantaged  persons  and 
place  Vietnam-ear  veterans,  with  special  In- 
creased emphasis  on  handicapped  veterans 
disadvantaged  veterans,  and  thoee  who  are 
members  of  minority  groups  or  under  3S 
years  of  age. 

2  Locate  summer  and  part-time  year-round 
Jobs  for  needy  youth. 

3.  Carry  out  programs  designed  to  break 
the  poverty  cycle  by  encouraging  minority 
and  disadvantaged  youth  to  complete  their 
education  and  prepare  for  meaningful  ca- 
reers in  industry. 

4.  Find  Jobs  for  ex -offenders.  ^ 

5.  Promote  the  hiring  of  public  assistance 
recipients  In  the  private  sector  and  the  use 
of  the  WIN  tex  credit. 

6.  Advise  the  private  sector  of  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  government  funds  to  defray  the 
extraordinary  costs  of  employing  and  train- 
ing the  disadvantaged 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  outstanding 
leadership    you    and    other    chaUrnen    have 
given   the   AUlance.   and   I   look    forward   to 
continued  success  In  vour  Important  work 
With  my  best  wishec. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  19.   197S) 
ToKM*   Job   Program 


The  energy  crisis  and  the  threat  of  reces- 
sion confront  national  economic  policy  with 
a  double-edged  problem.  On  one  side,  the 
fuel  shortage  is  causing  production  cutbacks 
and  manpower  layoffs  The  unemployment 
rate,  which  was  4.7  per  cent  last  month 
could  reach  6.5  per  cent  ot  higher  bv  next 
■ummer.  The  Jobless  rolU  would  then  gweU 
from  four  million   to  six  million. 
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On  th*  other  side,  Uie  energy  crisis  Is  al- 
ready Intensifying  Inflationary  pressures.  Rls- 
ing  fuel  costs  are  hitting  both  consumers  and 
Industry  In  addition,  an  easier  monetary 
oollcy  designed  to  check  recessionary  forces 
Is  sure  to  keep  spending  high  next  year  at  a 
time  of  Intense  supply  dlfllcultles.  And  stag- 
nating Industrial  productivity  Is  likely  to 
boost  unit  labor  costs,  putting  extra  pres- 
sure on  the  price  structure. 

To  deal  with  this  double  danger  of  unem- 
ployment and  Inflation,  speclflc  manp>ower 
an  j  waf^e-prlce  policies  are  needed.  Bouse  and 
Senate  conferees  have  now  reached  a  com- 
promise with  the  Administration  on  man- 
power legislation:  the  compromise  Involves 
acceptance  bv  Congress  of  a  consolidation  of 
manpower  programs  with  stat*  and  local 
irovemments  in  exchange  for  acceptance  by 
the  Administration  of  an  emergency  public 
emoloyment  program 

But  the  public  service  }oba  program  calls 
for  outlays  of  only  1350  million  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  that  ends  June  30,  and  1350  million 
In  flseal  1975  That  program  would  permit 
creation  of  only  atxiut  40.000  Jobs.  limited  to 
areas  where  the  unemployment  rate  exceeded 
65  per  cent  But  If  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
should  last  through  most  or  all  of  next  year, 
unemployment  would  be  far  greater — and  the 
public  service  Job  outlays  contained  In  the 
present  manpower  bill  would  b«  pitifully 
Inadequate. 

The  Oovernment  should  be  planning  for 
far  larsrer  nubile  service  Jobs  In  areas  of 
genuine  need,  such  as  health,  saniutlon, 
conservation,  etc..  Instead  of  waiting  for  the 
emergency  to  worsen. 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  T  wish 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  New  York  In 
commending  the  excellent  work  of  the 
members  cf  the  staff,  which  Included 
John  Scales,  of  the  minority  staff:  Rich- 
ard Johnson,  majority  counsel:  as  well 
as  BUI  Soring,  until  recently  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  who  agreed  to 
come  down  from  Boston  for  2  weeks  to 
be  present  to  a5sl"'t  the  conferees. 

Mr  President,  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  the  conference 
accomplished  what  we  .<;et  out  to  do, 
which  was  to  design  a  program  that 
wou'd  place  the  admini'Jtnition  of  the 
program  at  the  State  and  local  level;  to 
take  the  management  of  the  program 
away  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
place  the  management  and  control  of 
programs  at  the  State  and  local  level 
where  the  problems  are  best  understood 
and  can  best  be  met 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  we  are 
ready  to  vote 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  President,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  ratify  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  1559.  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  TYalnlng  Act  of  1973. 

Earlier  today,  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly expressed  Its  approval.  .\s  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise 

In  1962.  with  the  passage  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
Congress  first  recognized  its  responsi- 
bilities to  those  of  our  citizens  who  were 
not  only  without  jobs,  but  were  without 
skill,  and  perhaps  worst  of  all,  were  with- 
out hope  Two  years  later.  Congress  fol- 
lowed with  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

To  me.  the  results  of  these  pioneering 
efforts  have  been  most  gratifying.  Un- 
der the  aegis  of  program*  like  that  at 


OIC.  the  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  Community  Action  Agencies, 
to  name  but  a  few.  countless  thousands 
of  persons  have  been  transformed  from 
among  the  unmotivated  and  unskilled  to 
those  who  now  function  as  self-support- 
ing and  productive  citizens — both  in  an 
economic  and  social  sense  But  of  course, 
satisfaction  goes  well  beyond  tangibles 
such  as  productivity  and  Income.  In 
many  respects,  what  these  programs 
have  brought,  no  accountant's  ledger  will 
ever  be  able  to  measure  There  is  no  price 
tag  on  pride,  dignity,  and  self-respect. 

As  good  as  the  programs  were  In  the 
past,  we  In  Congress  would  have  been 
remiss  If  we  did  not  strive  to  Improve 
their  delivery  systems,  or  try  to  develop 
new  ways  to  maximize  the  resources  ap- 
propriated for  such  activities.  In  draft- 
ing the  original  version  of  S  1559  this 
summer,  and  In  recognition  of  this  very 
point,  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  said  In  ita  report: 

Manpower  programs  can  best  be  planned 
and  administered  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
but  with  financial  support,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  oversight  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ensure  that  programs  are  carried  oiit 
In  accordance  with  legislatively  established 
National  objectives  .  the  framework  for 
such  decentralization  must  be  worked  out 
through  the  legislative  process. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  before  us  today, 
as  it  has  emerged  from  conference,  em- 
bodies the  philosophy  as  enunciated  by 
the  committee. 

I  think  It  particularly  noteworthy  that 
the  agreed-upon  bill  includes  a  provision 
for  continuing  the  highly  successful  and 
much-needed  public  emplovment  pro- 
gram fPEP) .  Bv  including  this  element 
In  the  comprehensive  manpower  bill,  the 
conferees  have  recognized  the  merit  and 
objectives  of  S.  1560.  a  Senate- passed  bill 
which  is  designed  to.  among  other  things, 
extend  the  Emergency  Emi^oyment  Act 
through  flscaJ  year  1975. 

Without  question,  the  public  employ- 
ment program  has  proved  Its  worth  many 
times  over.  A  consulting  team  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Committee  on  L«lx>r 
and  Public  Welfare  to  evaluate  the  first 
18  months  of  the  program.  Their  report 
stated  unequivocally  that: 

PEP  his  demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  as 
a  countercyclical  strategy  K  permanent  pro- 
gram should  tM  creAted.  .  .  . 

During  the  past  2  years,  over  280.000 
persons  have  found  employment  with  the 
program.  In  my  own  State  of  Ne^  Jersey 
alone,  over  17.000  men  and  women  have 
been  olaced  In  Jobs  which  have  provided 
additional  government  services  to  citi- 
zens throughout  the  State. 

The  biggest  proponents  of  PEP — aside 
from  the  unemployed  who  have  derived 
Its  benefits  directly,  have  been  the  State's 
mayors  and  other  local  government  offi- 
cials. 

To  best  Illustrate  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  quote  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  of  two  distinguished  New  Jer- 
sey mayors: 

Mayor  .Arthur  J  Holland,  of  Trenton — The 
Public  Employment  Program  (PKP)  estab- 
lished by  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971.  has  been  the  beat  program  to  come 
out  of  Washington  In  the  last  four  years  of 
those  that  were  Intended  to  me«t  the  needs 
of  the  cttlee. 


This  particular  program  Is  the  greatest 
thing  that  has  happened  to  our  city  In  the 
last  several  years.  It  has  enabled  us  to  main- 
tain essential  services  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  sustained  through  additional  tax- 
ation or  be  reduced.  It  has  enabled  the  City 
of  Trenton  to  m&lntaln  essential  services  for 
which  funds  were  not  available.  Moreover, 
PEP  proved  to  be  a  (nost  effective  manpower 
program,  providing  on-the-job  training,  as 
well  as  opportunity  for  educational  advance- 
ment. 

Mayor  Patricia  Sheehan.  of  New  Bruns- 
wick— Public  employment,  in  the  view  of 
many  economists,  Is  the  least  Inflationary  way 
to  expand  the  economy's  employment  op- 
portunities .  .  .  Public  employment  .  .  .  pro- 
duces nearly  one  dollar's  worth  of  employ- 
ment for  each  dollar  expended  .  .  .  [A|  sec- 
ond and  strongest  Justification,  from  our 
point  of  view,  is  the  desperate  shortage  of 
public  goods  and  services  which  our  cities 
face  .  .  .  |j|ob  needs  to  excess  of  five  times 
the  present  level  of  PEP  have  been  Identified. 

These  statements  truly  speak  for 
themselves. 

In  an  attempt  to  maintain  continuity 
with  existing  manpower  programs,  the 
bill  provides  that  each  prime  sponsor 
must,  as  a  condition  for  receiving  flnan- 
clad  assistance,  make  appropriate 
arrangements  with  community  based 
organizations  serving  the  poverty  com- 
mimlty.  It  Is  hoped  that  a  successful  and 
mutually  beneficial  partnership  can  be 
developed  between  these  existing  groups 
and  the  sponsoring  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  authorized 
funds  will  go  directly  to  State  and  local 
sponsors,  a  significant  portion  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  so  that 
supplemental  mtmpower  services  can  be 
provided  to  special  groups  which  have 
historically  demonstrated  an  extraordi- 
nary crlUcal  need  for  Job  training  and 
allied  services.  Among  the  groups  specif- 
ically enumerated  as  target  recipients 
will  be  persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing abUlty.  older  workers,  youth,  offend- 
ers, and  veterans. 

With  regard  to  directing  the  Secretary 
to  give  special  attention  to  youth  pro- 
grams, I  am  gratified  by  the  decision  of 
the  conferees  to  note  the  valuable  con- 
tribution made  by  summer  programs  for 
economically  disadvantaged  youth,  es- 
pecially In  the  area  of  recreation  and 
related  Job  opportunities. 

The  bill  will  mandate  that  speclflc 
sums  be  set  aside  for  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Natives,  as  well  as  for  seasonal  and 
migrant  farmworkers.  As  former  chair- 
man of  the  first  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee. I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
needs  of  the  group  which  has  for  too  long 
been  shortchanged  In  so  many  aresa.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Secretar\-  takes  note 
of  the  specific  language  of  the  bill  which 
reserves  to  these  farmworkers  "not  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
pursuant  to  section  103fa^  OK"  ThLs  set 
aside  Is  Intended  to  be  a  floor,  not  a 
celling. 

As  one  of  the  earlv  supporters  and 
proponents  of  the  Job  Corps,  the  decision 
to  retain  Intact  this  program  Is  one 
which  I  find  most  pleasing,  I  would  hope-- 
that  the  Secretary  would  make  every 
effort  toward  rebuilding  the  program 
so  that  It  will  once  again  be  able  to 
achieve  Its  full  vitality  and  capability 

And  flnally,  I  would  like  to  draw  my 
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coUeagues'  attention  to  a  provision 
creating  a  National  Commission  for 
Manpower  Policy.  I  believe  Its  need  Is 
long  overdue.  In  conjunction  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission,  the 
bill  directs  the  Secretarj-  to  make  an 
Immediate  .study  "of  the  Impact  of  energy 
shortages.  Including  fuel  rationing,  upon 
manpower  need.s  "  At  this  point.  I  might 
add  that  in  the  ven--  rn^ar  future,  the 
Labor  Committee  will  hold  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  "The  E^nergy 
Crisis  and   Emplovment  Dislocation  " 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleasfd  that  we  are  at  last  taking 
final  action  on  a  comprehensive  man- 
power training  bill.  This  has  been  a 
critical  national  priority,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Subcommittee,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  participating  In 
this  effort  from  start  to  flni.-^h  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  leadership  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee,  and  of  the  fuU 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, for  their  determined  and  crea- 
tive leadership  on  this  bill.  S.  1559  Is  a 
strong  bipartisan  effort,  and  the  credit 
for  this  bill  belongs  on  both  sides  of  the 
Senate  aisle. 

In  addition.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  opportunities  industrialization 
centers  program,  which  started  In  Phila- 
delphia. Is  specifically  Included,  by  name, 
In  this  legislation.  This  is  the  first  time 
since  the  Civil  War  that  a  national  black 
program  has  been  so  honored  In  Federal 
legislation,  and  no  group  is  more  deserv- 
ing of  this  honor  than  OIC,  which  has 
been  so  successful  under  the  Inspired 
leadership  of  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan. 

Mr.  President,  Reverend  Sullivan  has 
sent  me  a  letter,  asking  that  I  convey  to 
all  of  my  colleague  in  the  Senate  his 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  special 
recognition  accorded  OIC.  Although 
Reverend  Sullivan  has  specifically 
thanked  the  Senate  leadership,  the  Labor 
Committee,  and  the  cosponsors  of  S.  136, 
the  OIC  bill.  I  know  he  is  grateful  to 
every  Member  of  this  bodj'  who  played 
a  part  for  the  prompt  action  which  has 
occurred  on  this  bill.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Reverend  Sullivan's  letter  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  think  this  letter 
confirms  the  importance  of  the  step  we 
are  taking  in  approving  S.  1559  today. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

OIC's  or  America, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  December  19,  1973. 
Senator  Richakd  S  Bchwxikkx 
New  Senate  Office  Bldg  , 
Washington.   D  C 

DiAa  .SE.VATOR  ScHWEiKxs:  On  behalf  of 
hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged Americans  living  in  the  Black 
Inner  city  ghetto*,  the  Mexican -American 
barrloe.  the  Appalachian  hollows,  and  the 
Indian  reservations  where  OIC  1.=;  training 
men  and  wrmen  to  take  meanlnRful  Jobs  I 
want  to  thank  yoi-  for  vour  efTorts 

You  have  worked  dlHirently  tr>  make  pos- 
sible the  Inclusion  of  OIC  In  the  1973  legis- 
lation and  be.  ause  you  were  willing  to  take 
the  initiative  many  months  a^o  antl  liitro- 
duce  a  Bill.  S  136,  with  your  colieaKues 
Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Jacob  Javl;*,  has  le<l  us  to 
this  day  when  we  arr  a  part  c.J  the  nation's 
manpower  delivery  system,  by  law  The  fact 
that   through   your  efforts  you   were  able   to 


enlist  the  oo-sponsors  of  S  136  by  28  addi- 
tional senators  Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  demonstrations  of  why  poor 
p»eople  and  minorities  can  continue  tc  have 
faith  In  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. We  are  ^'rateful  from  210  cities  ai^d 
41  States  where  we  are  now  operating,  to 
all  32  senators  who  ro-sponsored  S  136  and 
made  it  possible  for  our  inclusion  In  S  1659 
as  a  section  of  the  BUI.  Thanks  therefore 
go  to: 

Senator  Case   iR)    New  Jersey. 

Senator  Williams   (D)    .s'ew  Jersey 

Senator  Brooke  iRi  Massachusef^. 

Senator  Kennedy   i  D  i    Ma-ssachusetts. 

Senator  Humphrey   (Di    Minnesota. 

Senator  Mondale  (D)  Minnesota. 

Senator  Bayh   (D)    Indiana 

Senator   Hartke    (D)    Indiana. 

Senator  1^11    iD)   Rhode  Island. 

Senator  Pastore  (D)  Rhode  Island, 

Senator  Stevenson  (D)   Illinois. 

Senator  Tunney   (D)   California. 

Senator  Taft  (R)   Ohio. 

Senator  BelUnon  (R)   Oklahoma. 

Senator  Bentsen  (D)  Texas. 

Senator  Eagleton   (D)   Missouri. 

Senator  Dole   (R)    Kansas. 

Senator  Hatfield    (R)    Oregon. 

Senator  Baker  (R)   Tennessee. 

Senator  Pulbrlght   (D)   Arkansas. 

Senator  McOovem   (D)   South  Dakota. 

Senator  Haskell   (D)   Colorado. 

Senator  Randolph   (D)    West  Virginia. 

Senator  Gravel   (D)    Alaska. 

Senator  Muskle  (D)  Maine. 

Senator  Hathaway   'D)    Maine. 

Senator  Oooke  (R)  Kentucky. 

Senator  Javlts   (R)   New  York. 

Senator  Scott  (R)   Pennsylvania. 

Beyond  this.  Senator  SchweUcer.  we  wish  to 
extend  our  special  appreciation  to  the  Major- 
ity Leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  and  the  Minor- 
ity Leader.  Senator  Hueh  Scott,  who  gave 
leadership  during  the  passape  of  S  1559  by 
a  memorable  B8  to  5  vote  which  doubtless  In- 
fluenced both  the  President  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  seriously  consider  the 
great  potentiality  for  the  passage  of  mean- 
ingful manpower  legislation  that  could  In- 
clude both  the  concepts  of  decentralization 
and  comprehensive  planning  and  still  retain 
much  of  the  expert  knowledge  that  we  have 
learned  over  the  past  ten  years  In  OIC  and 
other  training  programs  that  have  been 
effective. 

It  can  tnily  be  said,  as  in  the  words  of 
Winston  Churchill,  "never  have  eo  many 
owed  so  much  to  so  few".  Countless  millions 
who  have  been  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed because  of  conditions  beyond  their 
control  In  terms  of  socio-economic  condi- 
tions and  racial  discrimination,  now  know 
that  their  government  cares  and  has  taken 
some  concrete  steps  to  do  something  about 
the  problems.  Additional  millions  who  have 
l>een  unemployed  most  recently  due  to  tech- 
nological change  though  thev  were  not  han- 
dicapped by  economic  dl.vidvantAge  or  mi- 
nority status  until  the  advent  of  an  aero- 
space crisis  or  an  energy  ctIbi-^ — thew  too, 
know  that  their  government  has  established 
machinery  to  do  something  about  creating 
Jobs  and  retraining  technologically  ur.em- 
py-vpd  .fmerlcan?;  so  that  thev  can  main- 
tain their  pride  and  solve  their  own  eoo- 
nomlCfproblems  bv  enttadnj:  in  useftil  work. 
OIC  has  already  worked  diligently  to  train 
almost  200  (X>0  person.^  Our  roel  Is  to  train 
100.000  per  year  for  the  next  10  years  and 
to  coordinate  our  efforts  with  those  of  the 
(rovemment  and  Industry  to  carry  oi;t  com- 
prehensive plans  that  wUl  help  the  nation 
reach  the  goal  of  economic  superlorltv  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  our  ritlz^'n*  We 
thank  you.  Senator,  for  your  efforts  along 
with  those  of  your  colleagues  to  make  this 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.    L«0N    StTLLIVAN, 

Chatrman  of  the  Board. 


THE  COMPREaBMBlVE  EMPLOY- 
MENT A-NT)  TRMNING  ACT  OP 
:973— S.  1559 — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  I  want  to  thank  the  dlstlnguLshed 
Senate  floor  manager  cf  the  corJerence 
report  'Mr,  Nelscn)  and  Senators  Ja- 
viTs  and  Taj-t.  the  minority  leaders  on 
the  subcommittee  and  fuU  committee, 
.'-espectlvely,  for  their  many  courtesies 
lo  ine  and  for  their  most  s>Tnpathetlc 
consideration  of  amendment-s  which  I 
offered  durmg  Senate  consideration  as 
well  as  their  support  of  my  efforts  m 
conference.  I  wouid  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  special  appre- 
ciation to  Senator  Hathaway  for  his 
presentation  of  several  areas  of  concern 
of  mine  during  a  period  when  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present  at  the  conference  com- 
mittee deliberations. 

Mr,  President,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Labor  Committee,  I  have 
studied  the  measure  before  us  In  great 
detail.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  reason- 
able bill,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  join 
with  us  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1559. 

BACILGROTTtlD 

Mr.  President,  because  I  think  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation  has  been 
so  Important.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  history  of  this  measure 

Earlier  this  session,  on  Julv  24,  the 
Senate  passed  S  1559,  then  titled  the 
"Job  Training  and  Community  Services 
Act  of  1973. '■  Subsequently,  on  Julv  31 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1560,  "the  Emer- 
gency Emploj-ment  Amendments  of 
1973."  On  November  28,  the  House  pa.ssed 
H.R.  11010,  the  "Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act  of  1973"— lt£  version  of  com- 
prehensive job  training  reform. 

We  were  then  faced  v,ith  a  sltuaUon 
where  the  Senate  had  passed  two  sep- 
arate bills,  S.  1559.  dealing  jith  lob 
training  programs,  and  S  1560*' extend- 
ing and  modifj-lng  the  Emer^encv  Act 
and  the  House  had  one  blD.  H.fk.  11010. 
which  dealt  with  both  manpower  reform 
and  public  ser\1ce  employment, 

I  might  add,  however,  that  the  House 
bill  did  not  actuaUy  extend  the  EEA, 
but  rather  incorporated  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  EEA  with  respect  to 
section  6  of  that  act,  adding  a  7-percent 
area  imemployment  criterion  for  eligi- 
bility for  public  service  job  funds,  rather 
than  U:e  6-percent  cnt^rion  m  the  EEA. 
for  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

In  light  of  a  number  of  amendments 
to  the  EEA  In  the  Senate  bill  and  some 
Important  restriction  of  present  EEA 
provisions  carried  over  Into  title  n  of 
the  House  bill.  I  felt  tjjat  it  was  impera- 
tive that  the  Senate  amend  S.  1559  to 
add  those  provisions  of  S.  1560  which  had 
counterparts  in  the  House  bill.  This 
would  enable  us,  as  Senate  conferees,  to 
be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  public 
.service  employment  in  the  conference. 
Consequently  I  dLscu&sed  this  concern  of 
mine  with  the  distinguished  subcommit- 
*^ee  chairman,  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
subcommittee  Senators  Nelson.  T.irr, 
and  Javtts  agreed 

I  would  like  to  add.  Mr  President,  that 
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Senator  Hathaway— a  most  knowledge- 
able and  capable  member  of  the  sub- 
committee—was of  srreat  assistance  In 
resolving  this  matter 

Senator  Nelson.  Senator  Tatt,  Senator 
Javiis.  and  I.  then  met  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Kolberg  shortly  after 
the  House  passed  Its  bill  and  discussed 
this  issue  at  some  length.  The  adminis- 
tration raised  no  objection  to  our  pro- 
posed procedure  to  amend  S.  1559  to 
Include  the  relevant  provisions  of  S. 
1560  In  the  conference  on  S.  1559. 

Senator  Nelson  then  worked  out  the 
procedural  matters  surrounding  such  a 
motion,  and  successfully  offered  an 
amendment  to  S.  1553  which  was 
adopted,  and  enabled  us  to  take  the  Im- 
portant Senate  provisions  of  S.  1560  to 
conference. 

PtTBLIC    SKKVICE    JOBS 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  our  gain- 
ing such  a  modification  of  the  Senate  bill 
has  resulted  In  a  significantly  improved 
title  n— that  title  of  S.  1559,  as  reported 
by  the  conferees,  dealing  with  public 
service  employment — In  the  measure  now 
under  consideration.  One  important 
benefit  from  our  amendment  putting  the 
provisions  of  S.  1560  Into  conference  is 
the  6.5  percent  unemplojTnent  criterion 
which  Is  now  contained  In  title  n  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1559.  Had  we 
been  unable  to  get  the  S.  1560  provi- 
sions— which  retained  the  6-percent  cri- 
terion for  section  6  of  the  EEA— into 
conference,  the  House  7-percent  figure 
wx>uld  ver>-  probably  not  have  been  able 
td  be  reduced  in  conference  under  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr     President,    the    Department    of 
Labor  Is  as  yet  unable  to  provide  us  with 
a  definite  determination  as  to  the  areeis 
affected  by  the  compromise  6  5-percent 
unemployment  criterion — but  a  look  at 
this  time  last  year— the  time  of  the  ear- 
liest data  available  right  now— provides 
us  with  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  the 
five-tenths  of   1    percent   reduction   In 
the  unemployment  rate  elgiblity  criterion 
for  title  n  funds,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
in  conference.  In  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oarden  Orove,  Huntington  Beach, 
the  city  of  Orange,  Torrtmce,  Los  Angeles 
County,    Oakland.    Daly    City,    Solona 
County,  and  Yolo  County  all  had  unem- 
ployment rates  between  6  5  percent  and 
7  percent  in  November  of  1972  and  thus 
were  recipients  of  section  6  EEA  moneys. 
Those  commiValties  would  not  have  been 
eligible  for  title  n  pubUc  service  Jobs 
funds  under  the  House  biU  If  their  unem- 
ployment rate  had  not  risen  to  7  per- 
cent— which  seeems  very  unltkcly  In  view 
of  the  reduction  since  then  In  the  na- 
tional rate   I  am  not  yet  certain  of  the 
national  Impact  of  this  reduction,  but  I 
believe  it  will   probably  be  at  least  as 
significant  as  we  exoect  It  to  be  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  result  of 
our  getting  the  relevant  provisions  of  8. 
1560  into  conference.  Mr.  President,  is 
seen  In  the  authorization  of  approprla- 
Uons  for  tiUe  n  In  the  conference  report. 
Tha  original  House  appropriations  au- 
thorization contained  an  earmarking  for 
UUe  n  funds  of  i250  million  of  amounts 
appropriated  under  the  single  "such 
lurr^v  authorlzaUon  for  appropriations 
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for  the  whole  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
$500  million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Because 
we  were  able  to  get  the  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  S.   1560   into  the  conference 
with  an  open-ended  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  all  4  years  was  fully  ne- 
gotiable carrying  out  the  public  service 
title,  the  title  n  authorization  sunount. 
And  I  think  It  is  clear  that  we  have  made 
a  significant  Improvement,  plus  an  ex- 
press  authorization    for   appropriations 
tlirough  fiscal  year  1977.  Sections  4id) 
and  (e)   of  the  conference  report  com- 
bine to  reserve,  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  the  act.  not  less  than  $250 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  not  less 
than  $350  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
public  service  employment  programs  un- 
der title  n— plus   "such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  necessary"  in  those  2  fiscal 
years.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  to  my 
colleagues — and    to    the   Appropriations 
Committee — that   the  conferees  regard 
this  reservation  as  a  minimum  reserva- 
tion from  among  amounts  appropriated 
under  the  act.  That  is  why  the  words 
"not  less  than"  were  added  to  the  House 
reservation  language,  which  legal  counsel 
advised  could  well  have  been  construed 
as  a  limitation  on  amounts  expendable 
for  title  n. 

Rather.  Mr.  President,  we  would  hope, 
and  I  very  strongly  urge,  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  utilize  the  express 
authorization  of  "such  additional  sums" 
for  this  and  the  next  fiscal  year  to  con- 
tinue public  service  employment  pro- 
grams under  the  new  title  II  at  levels  at 
least  equal  to  the  funding  previously  au- 
thorized under  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act — $1.25  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

I  cannot  predict  what  will  be  the  un- 
employment situation  in  1976  or  1977. 
Mr.  President,  but  I  believe  that  It  Is 
most  likely  that  we  will  continue  to  find 
millions  of  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed Americans  looking  for  decent 
Jobs — and  that  we  will  still  find  masses 
of  unmet  public  service  needs.  One  of 
the  major  problems  during  this  entire 
year  with  regard  to  public  service  jobs 
has  been  the  confusion  which  surrounded 
the  whole  EEA  extension  issue.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  the  4-year  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  public  service  Jobs 
under  title  n  that  Is  contained  In  the 
conference  report— with  a  fully  open- 
ended  authorization  for  these  years — will 
enable  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  the  Congress  to  provide  the  funds  to 
help  to  prevent  that  situaUon  from  re- 
occurring 

TK«    nCPnUTITV    NTKD   V<M    XlfKCTttXtrt   OF 
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Mr  President,  this  leglslaUon  will 
reach  the  President's  desk  at  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  time,  as  our  economy 
is  struggling  with  the  effects  of  the 
diminishing  Involvement  In  Indochina— 
and  attempting  to  convert  war  industries 
to  peaceful  and  construcUve  pursuits. 

At  a  time  when  the  working  people  of 
this  country  suffer  the  ever  increasing 
m-effects  of  this  admlnistraUon's  eco- 
nomic policy  failures. 

At  a  time  when  the  crushing  1971  em- 
ployment figures  of  well  over  6  percent 
are  agam  threatening  the  American  la- 


bor force  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis."  Mr.  President,  even  without  the 
looming  menace  of  energy-crlsls-related 
layoffs,  over  4  million  Americans  are  out 
looking  for  work— nearly  400.000  of  them 
In  my  home  State  of  California.  And  the 
growing  ranks  of  the  poor  are  more  than 
ever  the  last  to  get  decent  Jobs  and  the 
first  to  lose  them. 

Tlie  fact  Is,  Mr.  President  that  the  cost 
of  living  In  this  country  rose  8  percent 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1973. 

Blacks,  browns,  Indians,  orientals, 
women,  teenagers  and  other  groups  tra- 
ditionally told  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
line  continue  to  search  for  results  after 
the  promising  beginnings  of  the  sixties. 
Yet  a  recently  released  US  Bureau  of 
the  Census  survey  shows  that  the  gap 
between  black  and  white  income  remains 
as  great  as  It  was  in  1967  The  median 
Income  of  black  families  Is  59  percent  of 
that  for  white  families — veritably  the 
same  disparity  that  existed  In  1967  This 
same  survey  reflects,  that  though  some 
real  progress  was  made  In  reducing  the 
number  of  black  Americans  with  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  line  before  1969— 
dropping  from  39  percent  In  1967  to  32 
percent  in  1969— the  32  percent  level  has 
remained  constant  since  1969. 

The  black  Jobless  rate  Ls  10  percent- 
compared  with  Just  under  5  percent  for 
the  rest  of  the  labor  force. 

The  chlcano  Jobless  rate  Is  8  2  percent 

The  Jobless  rate  Is  near  5.9  percent  for 
women. 

The  ghettos,  barrios,  and  Indian  res- 
ervations of  America  continue  to  reflect 
unemployment  rates  of  way  over  20 
percent. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  during  the  last 
Congress,  I  was  dismayed  to  see  that  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1974  budget  rec- 
ommendations requested  no  exten.slon  of 
EEA  programs  after  the  July  1  explra- 
Uon  date  At  the  time  of  the  budget  mes- 
sage, the  President,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  were  all  saying  we  did  not 
need  EIEA  Jobs 

Indeed,  during  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  S  1560,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Kolberg  sUted  in  response  to  a 
question  I  raised  about  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  seek  an  extension  of  the 
EEA: 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  the  EKA 
program  was  mounted  and  njn  etTectlvely 
wlthUi  the  conatralnU  of  time  and  statute, 
the  projected  economic  and  manpower  milieu 
for  Oacal  year  1974  do  not  support  the  exten- 
sion of  this  act  A  number  of  factors  ar^e 
for  nonextenslon  of  this  legislation.  Since 
the  program  began,  unemployment  has  de- 
clined, the  number  of  private  sector  Jobs  has 
increased  substantially,  and  the  financial 
abUlty  of  State  and  local  governmenU  to 
meet  the  demand  for  public  aervtcee  haa 
Improred. 

Apparently,  the  unemployment  diffl- 
culUes  of  4  million  Americans  did  not 
carry  much  weight  with  the  White  House. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  we  hear  no 
less  an  -authority"  than  the  Chairman 
of  the  Presidents  Councl]  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Dr  Herbert  Stein,  telling  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  last  week  that 
In  his  estimation  an  unemployment  rate 
increase  of  3  percent  Is     possible"  and 
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that  the  administration  Is  giving  con- 
sideration to  a  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram as  one  "possibility"  for  dealing 
with  unemployment  that  results  from 
the  fuel  shortage. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  clearly,  as  we  have 
learned  all  too  sadly  over  the  last  many 
months,  anything  is  "possible"  in  the 
Nixon  administration.  Today's  "never" 
turns  to  tomorrow's  "maybe"  and  next 
week's  "always." 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  that  the 
administration  Ls  unconscionably  late  in 
Its  agreement  with  the  Congress  about 
the  absolutely  essential  extension  of  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  programs.  I  welcome  them 
to  our  view. 

I  believe  that  the  Impact  of  projected 
layoffs  In  energy-related  industries  can 
be  lessened  by  public  service  jobs.  Indeed. 
I  believe  it  is  quite  passible  that,  within 
the  funding  available  to  Individual  prime 
sfwnsors  under  the  new  act,  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  can  contribute  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  In  many  ways.  Such  Jobs 
as  Increasing  the  public  awareness  of  the 
necessity  for  and  ways  of  accomplishing 
energy  conservation:  transportation 
planning:  traffic  control:  organization  of 
car  pools:  the  expected  need  for  local 
level  policing  of  fuel  allocation  programs 
control  of  black-market  activities  which 
have  already  begun  to  surface— at  the 
expense  of  those  least  able  to  pay:  and 
fire  protection  ser\ire.<;— especially  Im- 
portant in  my  home  State,  and  of  grow- 
ing importance  timber,  as  a  fuel  and  en- 
ergy source,  becomes  more  and  more 
scarce  and  fires  thereby  become  more  and 
more  of  an  energy  tlireat  These  would 
all  be  eligible  public  service  Job  actlvltle.^;. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  said  before 
the  JEC,  in  dlscu.^siHR  the  impact  of  the 
energy  shortage: 

We  simply  won't  be  able  to  protect  every- 
body against  pain,  or  to  achieve  everybody's 
Idea  of  equity  in  the  distribution  of  that 
pain. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  can,  I 
believe,  aid  in  making  Mr.  Stein's  omi- 
nous prediction  less  painful — not  only 
through  the  provision  of  Jobs,  but  of 
needed  public  services. 

At  Its  most  minimal  level— utilizing 
only  title  n  earmarked  funds,  S.  155.9  as 
reported  by  the  ronfcree.s.  provides  for 
40,000  public  service  jobs  for  fl.';cal  vear 
1974  and  for  55.000  for  fiscal  year  1975  In 
activities  I  mentioned,  as  well  a<;  In  the 
activities  specified  under  the  EEA 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  the  vital  need  for  enactment  of 
this  legislation- about  the  hundreds  of 
witnesses  who  testified  across  the  country 
on  the  need  for  manpower  program  re- 
form, about  continuation  of  EEA-type 
programs,  about  the  many,  many  ."services 
provided  under  the  EEA  that  will  be 
ended  If  we  do  not  succeed:  about  the 
many  Individuals  and  families  who  so 
depend  on  us  responsibly  to  continue  a 
commitment  made  to  them  years  ago. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  Ls  neces.sary  to- 
day. We  all  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  about  the  need  for  this  bill  The 
difference  Is  that  this  tune  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  will  have  a  law — and  not 
Just  a  another  futile,  frustrating  con- 
frontation with  the  administration. 
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Mr,  President,  during  the  development 
of  the  legislation  now  imder  considera- 
tion, I  offered  a  number  of  amendments 
in  subcommittee  to  both  S.  1559  and 
S.  1560.  as  well  as  several  floor  amend- 
ments to  S.  1560,  and  was  fortunate  to 
gain  their  inclusion  in  S.  1559  and  S.  1560 
as  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  would  like 
now  to  discuss  the  disposition  of  several 
of  these  provisions  by  the  conference 
committee. 

TlmANB    UNEMPLOTMKNT 

In  S.  1560,  we  attempted  to  focus  more 
directly  on  the  long-term  unemployed 
and  the  disadvantaged— particularly  the 
employment  problems  of  the  Vietnam  era 
veteran.  S.  1560  as  passed  required  that 
50  percent  of  the  EEA  Jobs  be  set  aside 
for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  It  also 
reserved  the  remaining  jobs  for  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  and  those  who 
had  been  seeking  work  unsuccessfully  for 
15  weeks  or  more. 

I  worked  in  subcommittee  with  Sen- 
ator Nelson  to  develop  the  veterans'  pro- 
vision U)  provide  a  much  .sharper  focus 
for  the  activities  of  local  program  agents 
under  the  EEA.  Instead  of  "special  con- 
sideration" as  in  existing  law,  S.  1560, 
as  reported  to  the  Senate,  required  each 
program  sponsor  to  make  commitments 
that  by  the  end  of  f5.sciil  year  1974  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  Jobs  sup- 
ported with  EEA  funds  would  be  filled  by 
Vietnam  era  veterans  or  disabled  vet- 
erans Specific  steps  designed  to  meet 
that  commitment  were  to  be  set  forth  In 
plans  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  More- 
over, these  plan.s  were  to  describe  the 
types  of  Jobs  to  be  made  available  to 
veterans  which  should  utilize  the  .skills 
they  acquired  while  in  militarj-  .service- 
As  chairman  of  the  Health  and  Hospi- 
tals Subcommittee  of  the  Veteran.';'  .A.f- 
falrs  Committee,  and  the  past  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  prior  to  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970.  I  have  been  a 
major  participant  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Congres.s  over  the  Last  4  years  to  give 
veterans  employment  programs  a  higher 
prionty  in  the  pre.srnt  admini.stration 

I  t>elleve  the  compromLse  we  were  able 
to  reach  with  House  on  this  issue  is  ac- 
ceptable 

I  would  like  to  rail  to  the  attenUon  of 
the  Senate  the  relevant  section  of  the 
Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  these  two  issues 
It  states: 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  a 
person  be  u:.emp:oyed  for  at  lea.-;!  30  days 
to  qualify  under  the  program.  The  Senate 
amendment  limits  elU?lbUlty  to  those  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  15  weeks  and  to 
those  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed 
and  from  economically  disadvantaged  back- 
erounds  but  these  requirement*  mav  be 
waived  In  the  case  of  persons  unemployed  as 
ft  result  of  certain  .-lasingo  of  or  rutbacks.  In 
Defense  Department  facilities  TT.e  Senate 
recedes  with  the  understanding  that  a  per- 
son who  has  been  unemployed  for  =it  least 
30  days  means  a  F>erson  who  has  been  with- 
out work  for  30  days  or  longer  for  reascrjs 
other  than  strike  or  lockout  at  his  uFjal  place 
of  employment,  and  (1)  has  made  specific 
eiTorta  to  find  a  Job  within  the  past  i  weeks. 


(11)  U  not  waiting  to  be  caUed  back  to  a 
Job  from  which  he  has  been  laid  oft,  or  (111) 
la  not  expecting  to  report  to  a  new  Job  other 
than  a  Job  funded  under  the  Act,  within  the 
next  30  days. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  re- 
quiring that  programs  be,  to  the  extent  feasl- 
ble,  designed  with  a  view  to  upward  mobility 
and  continued  training    The  House  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  per- 
sons hired  re-slde  in  the  area  of  substantial 
unemployme:,t  and  that  the  service  provided 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  of  such 
areas,  The  Senate  amendment  has  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  a  plan 
which  Includes  a  commitment  that  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  50  percent  of  the  Jobs 
supported  under  the  act  be  filled  by  disabled 
or  Vietnam  era  veterans  The  House  amend- 
ment requires  that  special  consideration  In 
filing  public  service  employment  jobs  be 
given  to  unemployed  veterans  (discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable) 
who  hare  served  In  Indochina  or  Korea.  The 
Senat*  re-ede'?  with  an  amendment.  Special 
consideration  Is  to  be  given  to  veterans  who 
have  .served  in  Indochina  or  Korea  on  or  aft«r 
Augu.st  5  1964  other  than  those  who  h.Bve 
been  dishonorably  discharged  and  the  appli- 
cant must  describe  the  specific  steps  he  wUl 
undertake  to  provide  such  special  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  description  of  the 
.specific  steps  the  program  agent  must 
take  with  regard  to  providing  the  re- 
quired special  consideration  for  veterans 
in  filling  public  service  jobs  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  contained  in  S  1560  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  I  would  expect  as  the 
author  of  both  the  Senate  provision  and 
the  compromise  language  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  that  the  Secretary  would 
.scrutinize  the  plans  of  program  agents 
to  carry  this  out  and  to  stress  utilizing 
the  militar\-  training  and  experience 
veterans  and  to  notify  veterans  of  these 
jobs  most  carefully  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  the  act.  i 

During  the  Senate  consideration  of  S.  '^ 
1560,  I  offered  several  amendments 
which  were  adopted  and  subsequently  in- 
cluded in  those  previsions  wJuch  were 
added  to  S.  1559  as  it  went  to  conference 
as  the  result  of  the  Nelson  floor  amend- 
ment Some  were  not  specifically  or  fully 
retained  in  the  conference  repori  Itself, 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss  now. 

I  offered  a  provision  which  altered  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  EEA— the  definition  section 
of  the  act— to  include  in  the  definition  of 
"pubilc  service  jobs."  work  in  '  veterans 
outreach'  program  as  well  as  a  definition 
of  "veterans  outreach." 

This  latter  definition  would  include  the 
veterans  outreach  .senices  program  car- 
ried out  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
240  and  241  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  and  provided  for  the  "full  utiliza- 
tion" in  these  VA  outreach  programs  of 
veterans  receiving  GI  bill  assistance  or 
participating  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  under  chapter  31  of  title  38, 

Mr  President,  as  the  author  of  the 
veterans  outreach  services  program  es- 
tablished in  the  provisions  of  section  240 
and  section  241  In  .subchapter  IV  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  sought 
through  this  amendment  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  and  relevance  of  the  out- 
reach  services   which   can   be   provided 
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through  the  EEA— especially  the  'split 
jobs"  concept.  Under  this  Utle  38  pro- 
gram, outreach  services  are  provided  de- 
signed to  assure  that  all  veterans  are 
aware  of.  and.  hopefully,  take  advantage 
of  the  readjustment  and  other  benefits  to 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

SecUon  240  of  title  38  directs  the  VA 
actively  to  seek  out  ehjrtble  veterans  and 
their  dependents — and  personally  con- 
tact those  veterans  who  are  disadvan- 
taged—to  insiire  that  they  have  this  In- 
formation and  to  counsel  them  as  to  their 
various   eligibilities. 

Utilization  of  the  proven  split- Jobs 
concept  In  veterans'  outreach  programs 
through  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
Is  one  step  we  can  take  to  provide  a  fair 
chance  to  these  rr.en  and  women — espe- 
cially GI  bill  tramees  needing  part-time 
Jobs  to  meet  their  expenses  In  our  over- 
Inflated  economy — to  become  employed 
in  productive  pubUc  service  work  and 
not  have  to  wage  the  misdirected  war  on 
Inflation  at  home  after  the  sacrifices  we 
have  already  called  upon  them  to  make 
In  Indochina. 

Under  the  S.  1560  pro\-lslon  as  Inserted 
In  S.  1559  for  conference.  Mr  President. 
we  sought  to  double  the  help  the  EEA 
provides  to  returning  and  recently  re- 
turned veterans  by  hiring  vets  In  public 
service  Jobs  to  help  other  veterans  learn 
about  and  make  use  of  their  GI  bill  as- 
sistance benefits  and  to  help  direct  them 
toward  productive  Job  opportunities  as 
weU 

The  1971  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  report  on  S.  31.  the  Senate 
EEA  bill  (Senate  report  No.  92-48),  In- 
cluded language  I  proposed  discussing  the 
concept  of  "split-Jobs"  under  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  for  veterans.  The 
report  states: 

.[Tlhe  Committee  believes  that  there 
to  s  great  opportunity  under  this  public 
service  smployment  program  to  assist  educa- 
tionally and  economlcaUjr  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans enrolled  In  college  under  the  OI  bUl 
and  who  are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 
Many  more  of  these  men.  who  often  are 
high  echool  dropouts,  coxild  pursue  college 
or  Junior  coUege  traming  \X  they  had  part- 
time  Jobs  to  supplement  their  OI  bUl  educa- 
ttonal  assistance  allowances. 

The  Committee  Is  hopeful  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  ?lve  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  great  potential  of  such  an  alloca- 
tion of  public  servtoe  jobs.  Along  the  same 
Unes  the  Committee  feels  that,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  he  should  also  give  special  pref- 
erences to  veterans  disabled  with  service - 
connected  conditions  who  are  nevertheleaa 
employable 

While  I  would  hav  preferred  retention 
of  the  definition  of  "outreach  sen-ices" 
In  the  conference  report  before  us  today 
It  was  decided  by  the  conference  that 
such  a  definition  was  not  abeolutely  nec- 
essary—«lnce  the  Secretary  has  uUllzed 
the  split-Jobs  concept  In  the  past,  since 
veterans  outreach  programs  are  stressed 
In  title  n  In  section  205'c»  '5)  of  the  bill. 
since  the  term  "veterans  outreach"  was 
retained  in  the  definition  of  "pubUc  serv- 
ice Jobs."  and  once  we  were  attempting 
to  maintain  as  much  secretarial  flexibil- 
ity as  poeslble  I  believe  that  the  confer- 
ence action  on  the  first  part  of  this 
■mendment,  coupled  with  the  other  pro- 
»1«lon«  In  8  1559.  as  reported  from  con- 
ference, stressing  special  re«pon«lbliltle8 
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of  the  Secretary  for  veterans  employ- 
ment, creates  a  Very  clear  indication  of 
the  Congress  understanding  of  what 
"veterans  outreach"  means  In  section 
601(a) <7). 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  the  reten- 
tion In  the  conference  report  of  certain 
other  provisions  I  authored — particularly 
those  relating  to  chapters  41  and  42  of 
title  38.  relating  to  the  Job  counseling, 
training,  and  placement  service  for  vet- 
erans, and  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  regard  to  that  program,  and 
the  retention  of  special  consideration  for 
veterans  with  respect  to  title  II  Jobs  ex- 
presses the  very  strong  feelings  of  the 
conferees  to  maximize  public  service 
Job  opportunities  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  President.  I  felt  very  gratified  by 
certain  provisions  retained  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  I  believe  have  a  very 
direct  bearing  on  the  Secretary's  respon- 
sibility to  returning  veterans  and  those 
with  servlce-cormected  disabilities  and 
congresslc^nal  expectations  in  that  re- 
gard, which  build  on  sections  2003  and 
2006  of  chapter  41  and  sections  2012  and 
2013  of  chapter  42  of  Utle  38. 

In  the  Senate  version  of  S  1559.  the 
members  of  the  committee  added  provi- 
sions, which  I  proposed,  to  build  upon 
sections  2012  and  2013  and  the  AVER'S 
section  2003  provisions. 

First.  The  Secretary  was  given  a  spe- 
cial Federal  responsibility  to  utilize  In 
the  nationwide  computerized  Job  bank 
and  matching  program  the  listing  of  all 
.suitable  employment  openings  in  local 
employment  service  offices  and  the  re- 
quirement that  special  emphasis  in  em- 
ploying certain  veterans  be  provided  by 
all  Federal  contractors,  and  subcontrac- 
tors— as  required  by  section  2012(a>  of 
title  38— this  is  retained  in  the  conference 
report; 

Second  The  provision  was  retained  In 
the  conference  report  directing  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  fully  and  effectively 
his  responsibilities  for  assigning  the 
AVER'S  and.  for  providing  the  special 
emphasis  In  addition  to  Job  listing,  and 
for  his  other  duties  tmder  chapter  41  of 
title  38;  and 

Third.  Each  State  Is  required  under  the 
conference  report  to  set  forth  in  its  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary arrangements  for  assisting  the 
Secretary  in  enforcing  these  Federal  con- 
tractor and  subcontractor  listings  as  weD 
as  special  emphasis  requirements  under 
section  2012(a)  of  title  38 

The  Joint  explanatory  statement 
states  that: 

The  Senate  amendment  Includes  as  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  of  the  Secretary  the  effec- 
tive Implementation  of  the  veterans  em- 
ployment represenutlves  and  certain  other 
special  employment  emphasis  provisions  of 
title  38.  vac.  and  giving  special  considera- 
tion to  Job  training  programs  for  persons  af- 
fected by  the  closing  of  a  Oovemment  facil- 
ity The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provisions  The  House  reoedss.  but 
the  conferees  expect  the  Secretary  to  use 
funds  available  under  other  statutes  In  carry- 
ing out  bis  reepooslbUltles   under  title  M 

vac 

It  Is  contemplated  that  stich  "funds 
available  under  other  statutes"  as  to  the 
title  38  provisions,  would  Include  funds 


expressly  made  available  to  carry  out 
veterans'  employment  programs  under, 
for  example,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
trust  fund,  and  that  funds  available 
under  S.  1559  as  reported  by  the  con- 
ferees would  be  used  only  where  at>- 
solutely  necessary  in  a  supplemental 
fashion.  This  provision  In  section  301 
(d) ,  as  with  both  the  Job  listing  and  spe- 
cial emphasis  provisions  In  the  State 
prime  sponsor  requirements  and  the  job 
bank-matching  provision,  should  make 
it  clear  to  the  Solicitor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  the  Job  listing  and  special 
emphasis  requirements  are  clearly 
viewed  by  the  Congress  as  two  separate 
requirements — both  of  which  must  be 
canned  out  by  the  Secretary.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  after  so  long  a  struggle  to 
make  this  point  to  the  Department  of 
Labor— we  have  finally  done  so  in  to- 
day's bill.  And  that  the  Secretary  will 
proceed  to  require  Federal  contractors 
and  subcontractors  to  report  on  what 
they  are  doing  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities to  give  special  emphasis  to  the 
employment  of  Vietnam  era  and  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans. 

PUBUC    SSXVTCZ    JOBS 
MAINTKNAMCS  OF  EfTOaTS 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  title  n  of  conference  report, 
the  conferees  were  able  to  work  out 
compromise  language  with  regard  to  the 
assurances  that  program  sponsors  would 
insure  that  EEA  funds  are  not  being 
used  to  fill  a  job  opening  created  by  the 
action  of  an  EEA  employer  in  laying  off 
a  regular  employee,  by  rehiring  that  per- 
son with  PSE  Federal  funds. 

This  Is  a  provision  I  authored  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  I  believe  we  have  worked 
out  an  acceptable  compromise  between 
the  two  versions. 

The  Joint  explanatory  statement  lan- 
guage on  this  is  very  helpful  in  clarify- 
ing out  Intent.  It  says: 

The  House  amendment  requires  special 
consideration  for  those  who  have  been  un- 
employed the  longest  and  have  the  least 
prospect  of  finding  regular  employment,  but 
such  special  consideration  does  not  author- 
ize the  hiring  of  any  person  for  a  Job  from 
which  another  person  Is  on  lay-off.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  prohibits  the  hiring  of  any 
person  to  All  a  Job  vacant  because  of  a  lay- 
off. The  conferees  adopted  both  provisions 
with  the  understanding  that  the  language 
In  the  Se.'iate  bill  is  not  Intended  to  preclude 
the  re-hlrlng  of  persons  who  have  been  laid 
off  for  bona  flde  reasons  nor  Is  It  Intended  to 
prevent  the  fllllng  of  Jobs  vacated  because 
of  bona  flde  layoffs.  The  Intention  of  this 
provision  Is  to  prevent  so-called  "paper 
layoffs". 

*«TinClAl.    BABRIXas    TO    CMFLOTKClrr 

Add  other  provisions  I  authored  in  the 
Senate  bill  regarding  the  removal  of 
artificial  barriers  to  public  employment 
of  disadvantaged  persons,  and  a  direc- 
tion that  the  Secretary  provide  technical 
assistance  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  accomplish  that  were 
substantially  retained  in  the  conference 
report — specifically  In  sections  204(b) 
(19)  and  (21)  of  title  n.  and  sections 
311  and  315  of  title  HI  which  provides 
for  technical  assi.'^tance  activities  for 
title  n  programs  as  well  as  the  entire 
act.  but  no  set -aside  therefor  as  in  my 
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original  Senate  amendment,  under  the 
special  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary. 

WEL.FARI   EEl-IPlENTS 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  that  we 
were  able  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
House  on  language  in  the  Joint  explana- 
tory- statement  with  regard  to  special 
consideration  for  welfare  recipients  in 
filling  EEA  Jobs.  I  had  authored  a  pro- 
vision on  the  Senate  floor  to  the  S.  1560, 
which  provided  for  due  consideration  for 
welfare  recipients  in  filling  EEA  Jobs, 
but  I  believe  the  Joint  statement  lan- 
guage adequately  addresses  my  concern. 
It  states: 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  due 
consideration  be  given  to  the  employment  of 
welfare  recipients.  The  House  amendment 
has  no  comparable  provision.  TTie  Senate 
recedes,  but  In  the  understanding  that  wel- 
fare recipients  are  eligible  for  consideration 
for  employment,  and  may  be  eligible  for  spe- 
cial consideration  under  paragraph  7  of  sec- 
tion 205. 

INTORMaTIOIT    FOB    BILINOUAL    PKBSON8 

WhUe  a  bilingual  Information  provi- 
sion I  authored  in  S.  1560  as  adc^ted  by 
the  Senate  mandating  the  provision  of 
information  in  appropriate  areas  regard- 
ing public  service  Job  availability  for  In- 
dividuals of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  in  their  primary  language  was 
not  specifically  retained  In  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  believe  several  other  provisions  of  the 
conference  report  express  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  In  that  regard,  ptirtlcu- 
larly  sections  105(a)(1)(D),  105(a)(2), 
105(a)(3)(A).  107(a)(1)  (A)  (vi).  104, 
305(b)  (B),  and,  with  particular  direct 
impact  for  title  n  public  service  Jobs  pro- 
grams, section  209(2)  of  the  bill. 

imjt    I— COMPRSHXKSrVB     MANPOWn    SERVICSS 
PRIME    SPONSORS 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  recognized  the  overwhelm- 
ing argument  for  decentralization  of 
manpower  programs.  Throughout  the 
last  several  years  that  I  have  worked  on 
this  legislation.  I  have  heard  muniera- 
ble  witnesses  urge  that  l(X'al  communi- 
ties be  free  to  de.slgn  and  operate  their 
own  manpower  pro^^rams  within  a  de- 
centralized manpower  system  There  are 
presently  over  lO.OOO  separate  contracts 
which  are  administ.ered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  aiid  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Art  of  1962 
Ixx-al  official.';  were  adamant  that  this 
new  ieKlslatlon  not  make  them  s'ib<:)rdi- 
nate  to  a  system  operated.  ba.-lrtUIv,  by 
the  50  Governors.  I  believe  the  confer- 
ence report  has  fully  and  successfully 
reconciled  all  these  concerns. 

In  the  Senate  version  of  S.  1559,  I 
authored  a  provision— identical  to  one 
I  authored  in  1970  and  which  was  re- 
tained In  the  vetoed  bill  sent  to  the 
President  that  year—which  provided, 
that,  when  twf)  units  of  genera!  purpose 
government  both  qualified  with  regard  to 
population  as  prime  sponsors  such  as  a 
city  within  a  county  In  which  both  the 
city  and  the  rounty  qualified  by  popula- 
tion, the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
designate  to  .serve  as  prime  •rpon.sor  for 
the  common  area,  the  unit  which  could 
.Tic^  effectively  carry  out  the  respon- 
slbilitiea  of  a  prime  sponsor  under  the 


act.  I  saw  thLs  as  a  mechanism  to  limit 
unnecessar>-  and  duplicative  program 
administrators — thereby  enabling  more 
Federal  dollars  to  go  into  jobs  and  job 
traimriii— and  a  way  of  maximizing  the 
use  of  expenenced  program  sponsors 

Unfortimately.  this  time  the  House 
conferees  were  unwUlinp  to  accept  any 
such  provision,  nor  would  they  accept  a 
modification  I  offered  to  provide  that 
in  limited  exceptional  clrcurn.'<tances, 
where  the  larger  unit  of  government 
containing  a  smaller  imit — both  with 
sm  eligible  population — manifested  a 
"clearly  superior"  capability  for  carr>'lng 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  Secre- 
tary could  designate  the  large  unit  as 
the  prime  sponsor. 

I  believe  that  this  modification  would 
have  resulted  in  more  effective  program 
administration.  However,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Secretary  will  fully  utilize  his 
authority  under  section  103(b)  —the  pro- 
vision which  reserves  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  to 
the  Secretary  to  encourage  voluntary 
combinations  of  units  of  government  as 
described  In  section  102'3)— to  urge  such 
combinations.  And  I  urge  Governors  to 
make  recommendations  for  such  com- 
binations to  the  Secretary  inappropriate 
situations  as  they  are  entitled  to  do  imder 
the  conference  provision. 

It  should  be  stressed,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  provision  is  applicable  not  only 
to  contiguous  cities  or  counties,  but  to 
cities  and  coimtles  in  situations  such  as 
I  Just  descnbed  I  would,  thus,  very 
strongly  urge  the  Secretary  to  urge  com- 
binations in  such  situations  before  des- 
ignating as  prime  sponsor  the  smaller 
unit  submitting  or  approvable  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan,  because  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  such  combinations  can 
result.  In  man>'  instances,  in  more  effec- 
tive, economical,  and  efficient  programs. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  situation 
wh.ere  I  think  the  Secretary  could  effec- 
tively foster  such  a  combination  is  in 
Alameda  County.  Calif. 

In  .A.lameda  Oiunty.  there  are  several 
communities  wluch  will  qualify  as  prime 
sponsors  under  the  IOOOCmD  population 
requirements  of  the  conference  report — 
Berkeley,  Oakland,  and  Hayward.  for 
example.  The  county,  in  this  instance, 
has  had  a  long  history  of  program  re- 
sponsibihty  m  the  manpower  area,  and 
up  until  very  recently  administered  the 
manpower  programs  for  all  the  cities  in 
the  county  It  would  be  foolish,  I  thmk. 
to  now  turn  around  and  designate  four 
prime  sponsors  where  there  previously 
had  been  only  one-— necessitating  ex- 
penditures for  four  separate  program 
administrations  and  so  forth 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  l^Tesldent.  that  In 
areas  such  as  this,  the  Secretary  woiild 
use  his  103' b'  incentive  money  to  en- 
courage cities  and  counties  to  form  a 
combination  prime  .sponsorship — thereby 
eiimuiaung  unnecessary  duplication  and 
waste. 

LINKS   TO    KtXL    JOBS 

Mr  President,  the  biggest  single  fail- 
ing of  adult  manpower  training  programs 
in  the  past  has  been  the  failure,  with  the 
obvious  exception  of  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  programs— to  pro\nde  strong 
llnkyjes  to  real  Jobs.  For  too  often  man- 


power trainees  have  been  funneled  from 
one    'training"  program  to  another. 

Because  I  was  so  concerned  about  this., 
I  offered  two  amendment:,  to  the  Senate 
bill — adopted  m  committee  and  included 
in  the  Senate  version  of  S.  1559  that  went 
to  conference,  first,  providing  prtortty 
in  funding  for  traimr^  programs  In 
which  strong  job  commitments  had  been 
obtained  by  the  prime  sponsors,  and.  sec- 
ond, requiring  the  prime  sponsor  to  follow 
up  on  such  commitments  by  conditioning 
future  funding  on  the  ability  of  the  spon- 
sor to  demonstrate  that  it  had  done 
everythiing  possible  to  place  the  success- 
ful trainee  in  such  employment  or  itself 
to  employ  the  trainee. 

After  much  discussion,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  were  able  to  work  out  a  min- 
imally acceptable  compromise  requiring 
that  trsiining  and  OJT  programs,  wher- 
ever possible,  lead  to  meaningful  jobs  at 
decent  wages.  I  hope  the  Secretary  wIU 
implement  this  provision  in  a  most  ag- 
gressive fashion.  The  joint  explanator 
statement  clearly  reflects  the  very  strong 
concern  of  the  conferees  in  this  regard. 
It  states: 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  estab- 
llsliment  of  program  goals,  a  description  of 
employment  and  training  needs  and  that  pri- 
ority be  given  to  programs  where  public  and 
private  employers  .Tia>:e  e.mplo>Tnent  com- 
mltmer.ts  to  prospective  participant*  The 
House  amendment  also  requires  that  pr^aie 
sponsors  receiving  funds  under  title  n.  as 
well  as  this  title,  Intetrate  t.helr  tlUe  n  pro- 
grams with  activities  flnai^ced  under  title 
I.  The  conference  compromise  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  House  arr.er.dment,  as  well 
as  the  provisions  of  the  Seuate  ame.-jdmer.t 
on  establishing  goais  arxd  a  prov'.sion  re- 
quiring, wherever  possible  that  traming  learf 
to  employment  providlTig  economic  seiT- 
sxifflciency, 

LABOR    MARKET    INPORMATIOW    AND    COltPUTKl 
JOB    BANK 

Mr.  President.  I  was  very  pleased  that 
the  conference  report  retained  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Senate  bill  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  more  adequate  labor 
market  irJormatlon,  This  provision  de- 
rives from  a  provision  I  originally  au- 
thored in  S  3311  In  the  92d  Congress. 
which  I  have  reintroduced  again  this  year 
as  S  793.  the  proposed  "Public  Service 
Employment  .'^rt  of  1973. "'  In  order  to  as- 
sure implementation  of  this  Important 
provision,  I  had  added  in  committee  a 
pronsion  .mandating  a  set-aside  of  funds 
to  begin  the  difficult  and  detailed  \as\. 
outlined  in  the  Senate  provlsiorL  TMs  set- 
a^de  was  retained  in  section  312  of  the 
conference  report, 

-Also  contained  in  section  312  of  the 
conference  bill,  is  a  provision  directing 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  computerized 
job  bank  and  matching  system — utilizing 
the  ,;ob  Listing  requirements  of  section 
2012(a>  of  tlUe  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  I  descnbed  earlier  m  nvv 
remarks — and  the  title  38  linkup  pan 
which  I  had  authored  m  the  Senate  bill 

BIUNCDAI.    MAXPOWDl     PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  tc  express 
my  appreciaUon  for  the  able  as.-^isiance 
of  rongressma::  B.'.dii.lo  m  helpLnp  me 
effect  a  jrood  comprom.i.se  between  the 
two  bills  with  regard  to  the  required  com.- 
ponents  of  manpower  and  empiovment 
programs   for   limited    English -speaklTig 
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people  imder  the  new  act.  The  Congress- 
man had  authored  a  provision  In  the 
House  bill  similar  in  Intent  to  a  provision 
I  had  authored  In  the  Senate  bill,  specify- 
ing the  components  of  such  bilingual- 
type  programs. 

The  joint  explanatory  statement  dis- 
cusses this  provision  as  folrows; 

The  SenAte  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
t*ry  to  establish  procedures  to  Insure  that 
programs  for  persons  of  1  United  EnglUh 
speaking  ability  provide  such  training  and 
supportive  services  as  wUl  increase  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities  for  them. 
These  procedures  shall  also  provide  that  pro- 
grams for  such  people  emphasize  occupations 
that  do  not  require  proficiency  In  English, 
emphasize  technical  English  vocabulary  nec- 
eaaary  for  specific  occupations,  train  bi- 
lingual instructors  and  otherwise  establish. 
maintain  and  operate  programs  to  Increase 
employment  and  advancement  opportunities 
for  persons  of  limited  English  speaking  abil- 
ity. The  House  amendment  provides  that  In 
carrying  out  his  special  responslbuitlea  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  to  In- 
sure that  programs  for  such  persons  wUl  in- 
crease their  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities. The  Senate  receded  In  light  of 
the  agreement  In  section  301(b). 

Basically,  what  the  conference  provi- 
sion represents  in  301  ibi  are  the  crucial 
components  of  the  Senate  provision — 
incJuding,  provision  of  Job  training  serv- 
ices at  alternative  times,  so  that  pres- 
ently employed  Individual  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  new  skills;  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  the  promo- 
tional opportunities  of  limited  Engllsh- 
speaJclng  people,  programs  teaching 
skills  which  do  not  require  a  high  pro- 
flciency  In  English;  programs  teaching 
specific  English  technical  vocabulary 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  certain 
occupations;  and  the  conduct  In  the 
primary  language  of  participants  of  pro- 
grams themselves,  and  the  provision  of 
information  about  jobs  and  job  training 
programs,  including  conduct  of  outreach 
programs  to  enroll  those  needing  such 
programs,  using  the  participants'  pri- 
mary language. 

Mr  President.  I  think  we  have  a  good 
provision  here,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Secretary  will  carry  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  it  very  vigorously,  and 
promote  new  and  innovative  bilingual 
manpower  and  employment  programs- 
both  as  national  emphasis  programs, 
and  to  be  carried  out  by  title  I  prime 
sponsors  and  title  n  eligible  applicants. 
coMMC.vrrr-BAsxD  caotrps  axd  local 

MANPOWZX    COWCZLa 

Mr  President,  in  our  haste  to  decen- 
tralize the  manpower  program  bureauc- 
racy. I  felt  it  was  Imperative  that  we 
ensure  a  continuing  role  for  programs 
and  groups  which  have  already  demon- 
strated their  eflfectlveness.  and  Insure 
that  the  poverty  community  had  a  real 
voice  in  program  declslorunaklng 

I  was,  consequently,  very  gratified  that 
we  retained  in  the  conference  bill  provi- 
sion to  require  that  the  SecreUry  termi- 
nate flnancial  assistance  to  prime  spon- 
sor*, after  full  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
"failing  to  serve  equlUbly  the  slgnincant 
segments  of  the  population"  or  "failing 
to  give  due  consideration  to  funding  pro- 
grams of  demonstrated  effectiveness  " 

We  were  also  able  to  agree  on  a  defi- 
nition of  "community- based   organiza- 


tions' which  Includes  an  exemplification 
of  several  programs  which  I  believe  are 
"of  demonstrated  eflectiveness" — includ- 
ing Jobs  for  progress — SER — a  program 
which  I  believe  should  be  retained  in  the 
many  communities  it  has  so  effectively 
served,  and  opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion centers  and  community  action  ac- 
tions, also  of  long  experience  in  carry- 
ing out  manpower  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  in  this  same  connection,  after 
long  debate  the  House  conferees  accepted 
a  compromise  between  versions  which  I 
and  Congressman  Stkigck  offered  to  con- 
tinue the  Senate  bill  requirement  of 
mandatory  local  manpower  advisory 
councils  appropriately  represenUtive  of 
local  poverty,  community-based,  labor 
and  business  groups,  and  other  appro- 
priate groups  and  Interests.  The  Senate 
bill  Included  provisions  I  authored  spe- 
clflcaily  including  representatives  of  vet- 
erans on  the  local  coimcils.  as  well  as  on 
the  State  councils  to  t>e  established  un- 
der section  107iaMl).  and  on  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Policy  Commission,  es- 
tablished under  section  lOSia) » 1  > ,  of  the 
conference  report.  The  exclusion  of  this 
specification  was  in  no  way  intended  to 
discourage  such  veterans  representation 
on  these  councils,  which  would  obviously 
be  appropriate  given  the  great  stress 
placed  on  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  veterans  throughout  the  con- 
ference report,  which  I  discussed  earlier. 

COMCXUSION 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  bill  We  have 
a  good  bill.  It  is  one  which  has  been  care- 
fully scrutinized.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  conference  report — so  that 
we  may  get  on  with  this  so  desperately 
needed  manpower  program  reform. 

Mr.    HATHAWAY.    Mr.    President,    I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin  (Mr    NtLsoif)    and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Javits  » ,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the    Manpower    Subcommittee    of    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  which  I  serve  for  the  excellent  job 
they  have  done  on  this  very  Important 
legislation.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  them  from  the  Inception 
of  the  bill  In  subcommittee  through  con- 
ference and  know  firsthand  of  the  tre- 
mendous effort  and  leadership  they  have 
shown   in  producing  a  bill   which  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  helpmg  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  In  our  Nation 
Mr.  ROTH  Mr.  President.  I  previously 
wrote  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  asking  for  his  support 
and  assistance  in  resolving  the  language 
of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  of 
1973  In  conference  so  that  a  local  gen- 
eral  government  such   els   Wilmington, 
with  a  population  of  less  than  100,000. 
may  qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor  for  com- 
prehensive manpower  programs.  Senator 
Javits  has  been  most  gracious  and  help- 
ful in  this  regard.  I  thank  him  for  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  HARTBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  section  3  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  This  section  deals 
with  the  transition  from  existing  man- 
power  programs   under   the   Manpower 
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Development  and  Training  Act  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  those 
under  the  proposed  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act. 

I  interpret  section  3  of  the  blD  as  re- 
ported by  the  conference  to  mean  that 
there  will  be  no  lessening  of  manpower 
training  efforts  as  we  phase  from  the  old 
program  authority  Into  the  new  com- 
prehensive program.  I  take  section  3  to 
mean  that  under  the  authority  existing 
prior  to  June  30.  1973.  programs  may 
continue  to  be  funded  up  to  midnight 
June  30.  1974.  and  that  they  may  there- 
after run  their  full  and  formal  course. 
I  also  assume  that  with  the  language  of 
section  3,  my  colleagues  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  mean  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral Investment  made  in  programs  under 
the  old  manpower  authority  by  assuring 
that  there  will  be  adequate  staff  in 
appropriate  agencies — the  State  depart- 
ments   of    education,    for    example to 

assure   that   ongoing   programs   will   be 
adequately  monitored  and  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  program  staff  to  Insure  the 
efficient  phase-down  in  programs  under 
the  old  authority  into  that  of  the  new. 
Fortunately  through  the  past  10  years 
of  program  operations  under  the  MDTA, 
Indiana  has  developed  a  fine  manpower 
capabUlty.  This  resource  will.  I  am  .sure, 
be  Invaluable  as  we  phase  into  and  then 
get    the    new    comprehensive    program 
going.  At   the   present  time   the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation   is    responsible    for    institutional 
manpower  training.  The  board  Is  over- 
seeing some  $3.2   million   in  manpower 
training  programs  including  millions  of 
dollars  in  valuable  training  equipment. 

My  purpose  In  seeking  clarification  of 
secUon  3  Is  simply  this:  In  Indiana 
and  throughout  the  Nation  we  have  a 
sizable  investment  of  federally  funded 
resources  which  were  generated  under 
MDTA  and  EOA.  These  resources  are 
currently  being  used  to  provide  man- 
power training  services.  I  seek  reassur- 
rance  that  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees 
that  these  resources  will  be  fully  used, 
with  no  fallback  from  fiscal  year  1974 
training  plans,  up  to  July  1,  1974.  I  fur- 
ther seek  reassurance  from  the  conferees 
that  there  will  be  no  decrease  in  the  man- 
power training  effort  during  the  time  re- 
quired for  phasing  Into  the  new  program 
under  the  Comprehensive  EinplosTnent 
and  Training  Act  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILI^-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

M.-  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  HJl.  11575,  and  ask  for  Ita 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenu  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR. 
U878)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
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ing  June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  purpoew. 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

cnie  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcord  of  December  19,  1973  at 
PP    42538-42540.) 

Mr  McCLELL-VN  Mr  President,  on 
Tuesday.  December  18.  the  conferees  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
blU  for  fiscal  year  1974.  alter  7  hours  of 
deliberation,  reached  agreement  on  the 
differences  between  the  two  Houses. 

The  total  amount  agreed  to  was  $73.- 
714,930.000.  This  Is  $3,535,793,000  under 
the  budget.  If  transfers  are  excluded, 
the  net  reduction  is  $3,032,493,000  under 
the  budget. 

This  is  the  goal  we  sought  earlier  this 
year  when  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
set  a  tentative  target  flgxire  for  defense 
at  $3  billion  under  the  budget.  I  believe 
that  we  have  achieved  this  celling  with- 
out harm  to  either  the  ongoing  opera- 
tions of  the  military  services  or  detri- 
ment to  future  preparedness. 

The  conference  agreement  figure  is 
$386,379,000  under  the  House  bill  and 
$450,303,000  over  the  Senate  bill.  It  is 
$1,669,643,000  under  the  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  conference  was  completely  free 
with  every  difference  carefully  consid- 
ered and  some  issues  vigorously  con- 
tested. Since  there  are  hundreds  of  In- 
dividual items  involved,  I  believe  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate  acted  with  proper  expedi- 
tion and  good  judgment. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  major 
Items  which  were  agree«:  to  in  confer- 
ence: 

MnjTAKT    ASSISTANCE    SMVICE   rtJNDD)    BtTPPORT 
TO    LAOS    AND    SOUTH    VUTNAM 

The  House  bill  Included  $1,008,500,000 
while  the  Senate  bill  provided  $650,000,- 
000.  The  conferees  agreed  on  a  figure  of 
$900,000,000  for  military  support  to  the 
two  countries.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  continuing  resolution  there  have 
been  obligations  of  $470  million  through 
December  14.  If  the  Senatt  figure  of  $650 
million  were  provided,  the  assistance 
would  have  terminated  prior  to  the  end 
of  February  1974.  assuming  obllgaUon  of 
funds  at  the  same  rate  as  has  occurred 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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The  conference  agreement  of  $900  mil- 
lion will  result  in  some  reduction  of  as- 
sistance to  Laos  and  Vietnam  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  yet  permit 
the  program  to  continue. 

AIECHArT    PROCt-EZMINT,    NAVT 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
reduction  of  $10.5  million  in  the  A-4M 
Skyhawk  aircraft  program  which  buys 
20  aircraft  ln.^tead  of  the  24  funded  In 
the  Hou>.e  bill  The  conference  agreed 
to  a  Senate  reduction  of  $11  railllon  in 
the  A-6E  Intruder  aircraft  program, 
which  reduces  the  ft.scal  year  1974  buy 
from  15  to  13  aircraft  The  conference 
agreed  to  the  Senat*  reduction  of  $22 
million  in  the  A-7E  Corsair  II  aircraft 
program,  reducing  the  number  of  air- 
craft to  be  procured  from  42  to  30.  The 
conferees  also  agreed  to  provide  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request.  $401,400.- 
000,  to  procure  45  S-3A  Viking  aircraft. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $66  miilion  over 
the  Senate  allowance,  which  provided 
fimds  to  purchase  36  aircraft. 

WXAPONS  mOCimZMENT,  NAVT 

The  Senate  had  restored  the  House 
reduction  of  $14.1  million  for  advance 
procurement  of  the  Harpoon  missile.  The 
conference  agreed  to  restore  the  funds 
to  the  "Research,  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Navy"  appropriation  The 
conferees  agreed  lo  the  House  denial  of 
$12.4  million  for  the  AGM-SSA  Bulldog 
missile.  The  House  provided  $26  6  mll- 
hon  for  the  fleet  satellite  communica- 
tions system,  while  tiie  Senate  included 
$44.1  million  for  the  program  The  con- 
ference agreed  on  $3 6. 6  million  for  this 
communications  system. 

SEA    CONTROL    SHIP 

The  conference  agreed  to  provide  $29.3 
million  in  advance  procurement  funding 
for  the  sea  control  ship  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  had  provided  no 
funds.  The  conferees  further  agreed 
that  no  funds  are  to  be  obligated  for  the 
program  pending  completion  of  a  desig- 
nated study  and  until  specific  written 
approval  has  been  granted  by  each  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

AIECRAIT    PROCUa«MINT.    AIR    rORCS 

The  conference  agreed  to  provide  $70.1 
million  for  the  procurement  of  24  A-7D 
Corsair  n  aircraft  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $151.6  million  for  12  F-lllF 
aircraft  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
House  provided  $764  million  for  68  F-15 
aircraft  while  the  Senate  Included  $714 
mlUlMi  for  60  aircraft.  The  conference 
agreed  to  provide  $736  million  to  procure 
62  F-15  aircraft.  The  conference  agreed 
to  provide  $7.6  million  for  the  E-3A  air- 


borne warning  and  control  system  air- 
craft program.  The  House  had  provided 
no  funds  while  the  Senate  had  included 
$11.7  million.  The  conference  agreed  to 
provide  $32.3  miUion  for  a  fourth  E-4A 
advanced  airborne  national  command 
post  aircraft  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  had  included  no  funds.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  no  further  747 
aircraft  are  to  be  included  in  budget  re- 
quests for  the  program  until  the  com- 
mand-control- communications  electron- 
ics package  has  been  completely  devel- 
oped and  thoroughly  tested. 

RESEARCH     DE\T:L0PMENT,  test,  and  EVATtJATION 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the 
$26.2  mllhon  requested  for  the  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missile  phased  array 
radar  program. 

The  conference  also  agreed  to  provide 
$110  million  for  the  site  defense  pro- 
gram. The  House  had  provided  no  funds, 
while  the  Senate  figure  was  $135  mil- 
lion. 

The  conference  restored  $22.6  million, 
which  the  Senate  had  deleted,  for  the 
SAM-D  missile  program,  thus  providing 
the  full  amount  of  the  budget  request  of 
$193  8  million. 

The  House  provided  no  funds  for  Proj- 
ect Sanguine,  whereas,  the  Senate  bill 
included  the  full  budget  request  of  $16.6 
million.  The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides $8.3  million  with  a  statutory  pro- 
vision that  one  of  the  funds  .shall  be 
used  for  full-scale  development. 

The  House  bill  did  not  include  funds 
for  the  advanced  medium  short  take  off 
and  laiiding  transport  aircraft  The  Sen- 
ate provided  the  fuU  budget  request  of 
$65.2  milLon.  The  conference  agreement 
provides  $25  million. 

The  Senate  deleted  $10  million  from 
the  A-10  close  air  support  aircraft  pro- 
gram. The  conference  agreement  re- 
stored the  $10  million  and  provides  the 
full  authorization  of  $107  4  million 

The  Senate  biU  included  a  general 
provision  limiting  the  supply  of  petro- 
leum products  to  Southeast  Asia.  The 
conference  amended  the  language  to 
read: 

None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  furnish  petroleum  fuels  pro- 
duced In  the  Ck)ntlnental  United  States  to 
Southeast  Asia  for  use  by  non-United  SUtee 
nationals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tabula- 
tion summarizing  the  action  of  the 
House,  Senate,  and  conference  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  thia  rep- 
re«ent3  tiie  best  possible  compromise  be- 
tween the  defense  appropriation  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  that  of  the 
HoLise.  There  was  some  hard  bargaining 
and  maxiy  compromises,  but  I  believe 
that  even  when  a  cut  as  deep  as  $3.5 
billion  below  the  budget  Is  made  for  the 
E>efense  Department.  It  can  live  with  It. 
and  that  the  research,  development  and 
production  of  the  very  necessary  new. 
modem  weapons  can  go  forward.  I  sup- 
port the  position  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fnxm  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clbxait). 
Mr.  JAVIT8    Mr.  President.  I  thank 


the  distinguished  Senators  McCiiLLAW 
and  Yotrwo  for  receding  In  the  confer- 
ence to  allow  the  full  amount  for  re- 
search and  development.  In  respect  to 
the  A-10  plane  which  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance both  In  a  defense  sense  and  to 
the  manufacturer.  Falrchlld.  In  my  State, 
6ts  It  relates  to  employment,  to  remain 
to  the  conference  report  as  the  House 
had  It. 

Although  the  amount  was  relatively 
small,  to  the  total  appropriation,  about 
1100  million,  that  roughly  10  percent 
made  a  great  difference  according  to  the 
analysis  and  the  submittal  of  the  con- 
tract which  I  submitted  to  the  conferees 


with  the  support  of  the  local  Congress- 
man from  that  particular  area. 

It  Is  most  gratifying  that  though  the 
amount  Is  small  they  were  willing  to  en- 
tertain consideration  of  the  matter  as  ar. 
element  In  the  negotiations  with  U\t 
House. 

Also  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for 
an  Item  which  was  not  In  conference  but 
very  Important  to  the  area  I  refer  to 
keeping  open  the  St.  Alban  .s  Hospital  In 
Queens  which  Involves  tens  of  thousand? 
of  veterans  beln«  served  there,  which 
was  In  danger  of  Immediate  closing  Now 
we  have  a  chance  to  sav«  It  by  getting 
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the  VA  to  take  It  over,  or  In  some  other 
proper  way. 

I  wish  again  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  committee  with  respect  to 
FairchUd  and  the  A-10  program.  I  wish 
to  name  Representative  Roncallo  from 
that  area  who  worked  with  me  In  the 
effort  to  get  favorable  consideration  In 
the  conference. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    JAVITS     Mr     President.    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
^   The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  1  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  f  .-om  .Arkan- 
sas to  page  18  of  the  printed  conference 
report,  near  the  bottom,  the  paragraph 
which  reads : 

with  respect  to  the  n»cal  year  1973  pro- 
curement of  U-X  utUlty  aircraft  by  the 
Army  and  CX-X  utUlty  aircraft  by  the  Air 
Force,  the  confereea  agre«J  that  the  funds 
already  appropriated  be  held  In  abeyance 
until  this  program  la  rejustlfled  to  Con^esa 

My  que.stlon  is,  is  n  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas,  regarding 
the  action  by  the  conferees,  that  It  does 
strike  out  the  money  and  calls  on  the 
Department  of  Defense,  if  It  sees  fit  to 
come  back  sind  prove  lU  request.  If  It 
has  one.  for  an  authorization  f^.r.<^.  by 
the  authorization  committee' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Well  Mr  President, 
the  money  for  that  was  appropriated  In 
1973.  They  were  prohibited  from  spend- 
ing It.  This  provides  that  until  the  pro- 
gram is  re  justified,  tlie  Congress — I 
would  assume  that  means  the  present  au- 
thorization— I  do  not  know  how  Congress 
can  demonstrate  its  "hstiflcatlon  except 
by  authorization  I  ki.ow  of  no  other  way 
to  do  it 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  That  1.-,  tlie  ansuer  I  tiwught 
he  would  give  me.  even  though  we  have 
not  load  a  conference  ab*>ut  Uiis 

Mr  MrCLELI^N  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  wav  Congress  can  authorize  spend- 
ing money  except  hv  legislation 

Mr  STENNIS  It  w  a.s  sUK»{ested  U:  me 
that  a  tx)ssjble  interpretation  was  It 
could  be  rejustified  by  us  merely  by  goln* 
before  a  committee  or  .something  of  that 
kind,  which  I  do  not  think  Is  !>osslble 

Mr.  McCI.FLL.AN  I  would  assume 
those  Interested  in  the  program,  when 
the  military  defense  bill  authorization  Is 
up  In  the  next  .session  of  Congress,  If 
they  were  interested  in  renewing  the  pro- 
gram, would  go  bt'fore  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Comniittees  and  justify  it, 
that  it  be  included  in  a  further  authoriza- 
tion in  the  bill,  so  that  the  authorlzAtion 
would  be  restored 

Mr.  STFNNIS  Either  restored  or  re- 
jected 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Yes.  If  Congress  felt 
It  justified,  they  would  restore  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
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very  much  and  compliment  him  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YotTNG)  for  the  extraordinar>-  amount  of 
fine  work  they  have  done,  day  and  night, 
during  this  whole  year.  I  know  they 
started  working  on  this  bill  last  Decem- 
ber. I  have  observed  some  of  it  I  have 
iiot  been  making  my  contnbuuon  to  it. 
but  I  know  what  they  have  done  and  the 
amazing  amount  of  work  the>'  have  done 
We  are  all  mdebted  to  them — and  so  is 
the  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  MLssissippi 
that  the  very  thorough  and  efficient  work 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  was  a 
great  aid  to  those  of  us  on  the  Appropri- 
dtioiLs  Committee,  which  made  it  much 
easier  for  us  to  determine  many  of  these 
requests  on  their  merits.  We  also  have 
the  benefit  of  tiie  counsel  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Stennis'  as  we  considered  the  appropn- 
..tioris.  We  were  verj'  fortunate  in  that. 
While  he  did  not  get  to  contribute  as 
much  and  be  present  in  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  deliberations  this  year 
as  much  as  he  normally  would,  he  was 
very  valuable  to  i;s  in  the  conference  just 
ended,  and  we  appreciate  his  contribu- 
tions there 

Mr.  YOUNG  .Mr  Pre.sident  I  alsc.  w.sh 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  competence  and  for 
his  real  contribution  in  helping  develop 
this  bill.  Although  he  was  not  able  ;o  be 
here  much  of  the  year.  v,e  did  consult 
with  nun  often  and  he  was  ver>-  helpful 
in  the  conference,  especially  on  the  more 
involved  subjects. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  privilege  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansa.- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  December  20  1973,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  foliow"ng  enrolled   bUls: 

S.  1435.  An  act  Uj  reorganize  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  provide  a  charter  for  local  gover:.- 
raeiit  In  the  District  of  C.<jiumbla  .subject 
to  acceptance  by  a  major'.lv  of  the  regi^- 
•«red  qualified  electors  m  the  District  of 
'aiumbla,  to  delegate  certain  legislative 
^jowers  to  the  local  government.  Ui  Imple- 
Uient  certiiln  recommendalio:!*  of  the  Coin- 
mlfislon  on  the  Organization  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  of   the   District   of   Coiumbla.   and   for 

ther  purpose.s 

S  1529  .\n  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ii.ier.or  to  ent^r  Into  agreements 
with  non-Federal  agencies  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  existing  American  Palls  Dam, 
Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purjKJees; 

S.  1945  An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlctilttu-al 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreenient 
-Krt  of  1937.  50  as  to  au!hor;.-'e  certain  grape- 
fr\iit  marKetlng  orders  which  provide  for  an 
n.s*e<wment  ag^!n.st  handlers  for  the  purpose 
'  f".:.a:.i  '.np  a  marketing  promotion  program 
to  also  provide  'i>r  a  credit  against  juch 
aKxessmer.t  In  the  case  of  hai.dle.-s  who  ex- 
pend directly  for  marketing  promotion    and 

S.  2493.  An  act  to  authorii-e  the  disposal 
of  silicon  carbide  from  the  nuiona!  stock- 
pile  and   the   supp.emer.tal   s'ockpile 


THE  REPTL'^LICAN  REPORT 


Mr    HUGH  SCOTT    Mr.  President,  It 

is  customa.-y  for  the  Republican  leader 
at  the  end  of  each  session  of  Congress  to 
submit  to  his  colleagues  a  report  on  what 
has  happened  dunng  the  year.  Today  I 
submit  such  a  report  and  ask  unammous 
consent  that  it  be  pruited  in  Uie  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  mv  brief  remarks. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFIFICEH,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Republican  report,  entitled  "Congress 
I-6edisco\ers  Itself"  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  and  that  the  staff  of  the 
Minonty  Policy  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  make  revisions  in  the  tabulated 
midportion  as  of  the  time  the  Senate 
adjourns  sine  die. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

CONGiESS    RtDIiSCOVEES    ITSELT 
INT»ODCCnON 

Mr.  President  at  the  outset  of  thle  Report 
I  m'dBt  admit  that  my  Job  has  be«n  made  poe- 
slble  only  by  virtue  of  the  fine  relationship 
I  have  enjoyed  with  the  diftingulshed  Ma- 
jority I^eader.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MA.Nsricj)).  Our  friendship  is  of  long 
standing,  and  our  close  working  relation- 
ship started  the  very  first  cL»y  I  was  elected 
Repubiloan  Leader.  I  owe  him  much,  the 
Senate  owes  him  much,  the  Nation  owes  hLn 
much. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  the  vigorous  tnA 
balanced  way  the  Majority  Whip,  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  Mr  Rgbebt  C. 
BvRE;,  ha£  handled  the  difBcult  assignment 
cf  keepLng  the  Senate  moving  ahead  on  the 
Nation's  busUxeas. 

On  my  side  of  the  aisle  I  am,  of  course, 
deeply  indebted  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  Assistant  Republican  Leader,  the  Sne 
and  dlstlng-olshed  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GairriN  1  .  His  help  has  been  enormous, 
his  energy  boundless  and  his  sagacity  great 
The  reet  of  the  Republican  laadersiiip,  uhe 
eiiCrgetlc  and  thoughtful  (Conference  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  BENNrTT).  and  our  distinguished 
Conference  Chairman,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampsh  Ire  i  Mr .  Cotton  ] .  have  1  Ike  wise  be«n 
-f  inestimable  assistance  At  this  point  I 
must  Interject  my  own  feeling  of  sorrow 
that  Senator  BrN.N-rrr  and  Senator  Cotton 
have  determined  not  to  seek  reelection  next 
year.  Their  strotxg  voices  of  reason  and  their 
remarks,  always  sense -maitng,  will  be  sorely 
miased  in  this  chamber.  Great  thank.*  mua't 
alao  be  given  to  the  Chau-man  of  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Comm.ittee  Mr.  Town  ,  for 
the  capable  and  vigorous  wa\  he  has  directed 
the  affairs  of  that  commi;:««  and  tiie  con- 
tributions he  has  mskde  to  the  orderly  proceas 
of  legislation. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  serve  mv  Republi- 
can colleagues  as  their  floor  leader  Their 
fine  cooperation  and  their  wUllngneas  to  help 
on  ail  occasions  have  made  it  possible  'or  m* 
to  carry  on  my  Job. 

X 

Tlie  vear  1973  brings  to  an  end  ten  tumul- 
tuous years  In  American  history  At  least,  m 
can  hope  it  all  moderates  with  1973.  To  gt>  on 
as  w-e  .have  been  la  mare  tiian  even  our  strong 
\:.ui.iry  ought  To  be  asked  ur^  bear 

T>ie  1860s  and  the  1940s  mav  have  been 
.■jloodler — the  1890  s  mav  have  had  more  la- 
i>or- management  violence — 

But  nothing  quite  match«  the  wild  va- 
riety of  shocks  to  which  the  American  p)«opie 
have  b««n  subj»ct«d  during  the  decide  Jnsi 
;>asl  as.sas.'iinat.ont  uf  .ur  .e&ders  head-on 
~c>nfr_ntauons  and  ra<  la;  ■.  lu^e.nce  m  il.e  civU 
.'igh;.«  struggle     no-->..„-   uf.-urges  .jf  student 
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rmaicaJlsm;  Ivory  towers  toppling  In  the 
grove«  of  academe,  increasing  coct  in  blood 
and  treasure  for  an  undeclared  war  10.000 
miles  away;  resort  to  violent  protest  against 
tbat  conOlct;  attempts  to  smash  the  orderly 
proceedings  ot  major  polUlcal  parties  nomi- 
nating prestdentlaJ  candidates;  vast  swings 
In  public  opinion,  from  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic victory  In  19«4  to  the  second-closest 
election  In  history  In  1968  to  overwhelming 
Republican  victory  in  1973;  pell-mell  in- 
creases in  public  expenditures  for  social  wel- 
fare programs,  together  with  growing  dis- 
illusionment as  to  the  eScacy  of  such  pro- 
grams; sudden  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
moral  codee  for  families,  for  public  enter- 
tainment, for  personal  conduct;  luiurlant 
growth  In  personal  spending  habits  for 
■youth"  as  well  as  adults;  great  revolutions 
In  American  foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
China  and  Russia;  and  finally  the  drop  from 
the  1973  heights  of  political  popularity  o*  the 
Nixon  Admlnislratlon  as  a  result  of  revela- 
tions and  investigations  In  1973. 

How  win  history  treat  this  time?  Certainly 
there  will  be  a  more  vivid  record  of  it  than 
was  available  for  any  historians  of  earlier 
Umea. 

Perhaps  our  Instant,  ailnute-by-mlnute 
media  techniques  of  reporting  everything 
virtually  as  it  happens  have  helped  make  this 
decade  seem  so  wild,  undlsclpimed.  even 
mindless 

Every  crime,  every  act  of  violence,  every 
tragic  accident,  every  confrontation  of  any 
magnitude  throughout  the  United  States  (In 
Itself  more  like  an  entire  continent  than  a 
mere  country),  and  the  entire  world,  comes 
smashing  into  our  living  rooms  each  evening, 
arouses  us  in  the  morning,  accompanies  us  In 
our  work  all  day. 

With  It  comes  a  demand  for  instant  solu- 
tion, immediate  reparation,  or  at  the  very 
least,  total  public  mveatlgatlon 

This  ceaseless  dramatization  of  human 
travail  becomes  the  Inspiration  for  page  after 
page  of  proposed  legislation  in  the  Coxcaxs- 

StOHAL    RXCORC 

It  leads  to  the  feeling  that  everything  la 
collapsing  all  around  us  We  forget  that  solid 
foundations  of  clvihty.  human  kindness  and 
community  assistance  still  exist  We  Ignore 
the  thickets  of  laws  and  ordinances  so  long 
grown  to  protect  family  and  friend  from 
these  terrible  blasts  of  human  irrationality. 

The  one  place  this  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten— at  least  one  would  so  think — is  Wash- 
ington, DC  And  yet  I  sometimes  feel  the 
dramatisation  of  humanity's  predicaments 
has  become  so  concentrated  in  this  District 
of  Columbia  enclave  as  to  cause  Congreaa  to 
twitch  and  Jerk  in  never-ending  response.  We 
In  Congress  were  elected  not  Just  to  reflect 
and  represent  we  were  elected  to  dtstmgulsh 
between  fools  gold  and  the  real  thing,  to 
filter  the  best  thoughts,  the  most  honorable 
wishes,  the  finest  hopes  from  the  great  wash 
of  human  utterance  and  outcry  of  310  mil- 
lion people 

Instead,  the  reverse  seems  to  be  true.  Be- 
yond the  Potomac  there  is  not  the  same  pre- 
occupation with  politics  and  government 
That  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  For  beyond 
the  Potomac  there  is  also  a  calmer,  more  re- 
stramed.  more  objective  attitude  toward  the 
Washington  dramas  of  personality  and  power 
n 

Wa  live  in  an  age  that  is  hard  cheese  on 
tradition  and  precedent  Last  year  the  Sen- 
ate m  lU  majesty  cast  533  ncorxi  votes, 
thereby  breaking  a  184  year-old  mark 

Unfortunately  for  this  new  record,  the  Sen- 
ate this  year  has  voted  on  so  many  subjects, 
and  at  such  a  furious  pace  as  to  run  far  be- 
yond 1972  in  fact,  tt  could  well  come  cloee 
to  the  800  mark,  which  to  us,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  somerhlng  like  the  ma«te  1  000  Dow- 
Jone«  market  average  This  means  that  if  the 
Senate  should  lapee  into  somnolence  next 
f"*r — or  exert  a  btt  more  discipline — axul 
produce  a  mere  450  votes  (which  would  of  It- 
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self  been  a  record  only  a  few  years  ago)  It 
will  nevertheless  set  an  all-time  record  vote 
total  for  a  two-year  Congreas.  breaking  a 
mark  that  stood  m  solitary  splendor  '  for 
90  years 

What  then  did  the  Senate  vote  on.  and  why 
so  often? 

The  entanglement  of  education,  health  and 
welfare  programs,  of  foreign  policies  and  mil- 
itary preparedness,  of  environment,  energy, 
agriculture,  and  election  campaign  reform  all 
stimulated  the  legislative  glands.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  unique  relation  in  our  polit- 
ical history  the  Majority  Party  in  Congress 
nas  faced  a  President  of  the  opposite  Party 
since  1969 

Perhaps  we  should  start  with  this  political 
factor  When  the  1st  Session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress began  In  Janu  uy.  1973.  Senate  Demo- 
crats bad  an  explanation  for  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  1973  election;  they  announced 
that  the  continuation  of  the  Democratii  as 
majority  party  in  House  and  Senate,  along- 
side the  overwhelming  victory  of  Republican 
President  Nixon,  proved  the  American  people 
did  not  want  "one-party    government 

Perhaps  they  are  right,  perhaps  not;  we 
may  never  return  to  thoee  bad  old  days 
between  1933  *nd  1963.  and  ag  In  between 
1961  ani  1969,  when  the  Nation  groaned 
under    one-party  Democrat  government 

In  any  event,  the  clash  between  Executl-  e 
and  the  Congressional  Majority  has  been  a 
great  constant  in  the  ist  session  of  the  93d 
Congress.  It  begin,  and  It  will  end,  with  the 
gut  Issue  of  Executive  Budget  versus  Legisla- 
tive Appropriations.  But  in  addition  to  the 
Presidents  effort*  to  curtail  Inflationary 
spending,  this  historic  conflict  has  flared  over 
such  matters  as  "executive  privilege"  versus 
the  'nveetlgatory  powers  of  Congress;  the 
power  to  appomt  versus  the  power  to  con- 
firm, the  war  powers  of  President  and 
Congress. 

ni 
Disagreement  between  President  and  Con- 
gress over  dimension  and  content  of  the 
budget  Is  an  annual  affair  Indeed,  tt  would 
be  cause  for  real  alarm  if  Congress  supinely 
accepted  the  budget  as  trxmdled  down  from 
the  Executive  Office 

The  debate  was  stoarper  and  more  dis- 
agreeable m  1973  because  of  Inflation  What 
President  Nixon  proposed  this  year  Is  closely 
related  to  what  Senate  and  House  failed  to 
do  last  year,  and  the  year  before:  set  limits 
on  Federal  spending  and  root  out  programs 
which  either  were  dupllcalory,  or  no  lonaer 
Justifiable. 

Some  of  the  proposed  program  termina- 
tions or  revisions  nad  been  advocated  earlier 
by  President  Nixon,  and  President  Johnson 
as  well  Oongrees  response  has  heretofore 
been  to  ref«M  to  impoee  an  overall  budget 
limit,  and  to  shy  away  from  hard  decisions 
on  terminating  programs  In  October  1973 
the  taak  of  curbing  spending  to  check  infla- 
tion was.  In  effect,  thrown  to  the  President 
by  House  and  SenaU  Bis  response  In  Janu- 
ary. 1973.  wa«  to  propow  that  the  ry  1974 
Budget  level  be  held  at  VM»  billion  To  make 
sure  thu  was  a  celling  and  not  a  take-off 
pad.  he  ordered  the  withholding  of  funds 
and/or  phasing  out  of  programs  sufficient 
to  cut  current  spending  by  about  (9  billion 
The  President  Justtfled  this  antl-spendlng. 
antl-inflatlonary  program  In  broad  terms  He 
argued  that  he  had  to  execute  aU  laws  faith- 
fully; that  he  was  bound  as  much  by  Uws 
aimed  at  flghtlng  inflation,  requiring  the 
public  debt  limit  not  be  exceeded  or  deter- 
mining the  environmental  Impact  of  pro- 
grams, as  he  might  be  by  specific  program 
au'.honaations  and  approprlaUons 

.Vnd   he   could   point  to     Lnapounding"  or 
reserving"   of    funds   appropriated   by   Oon- 
greea  by  Presldenu  from  Jefferson  to  Lyndon 
Jobnaon 

As  far  as  can  be  d#termlned.  moat  each 
actions  by  previous  Presidents  were  not  chal- 
lenged   in   court    Some   of  the   more   recent 


refusals  to  spend,  involved  considerable 
monays  for  specific  defense  progranu.  Per- 
haps It  would  oniy  be  fair  to  point  out  that 
ooa  would  hardly  expect  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  attempt  to  Ut^ate  the  matter 
as  against  the  Conxmander  in  Chief. 

This  Ume  the  situation  was  different  Not 
only  was  Congress'  authority  challenged,  but 
large  numbers  of  private  groups,  of  city, 
county  and  State  agencies,  were  cut  off  from 
funds  for  which  Acts  of  Congress  had  made 
them  eligible  Thus  when  the  legal  battles 
began,  the  cast  of  UUganU  and  the  law  in 
question  differed  in  each  ca^,*  Prealdent 
Nixon  was  not  the  defendant;  rather  it  was 
the  particular  Pedrral  official  obligated  to 
administer  the  particular  law  under  which 
funds  were  distributed  And  that  particular 
l»w — not  a  broad  constitutional  theory — was 
the  determinant  as  to  whether  funds  were 
properly  withheld  ur  not.  In  almost  all  such 
litigation,  the  courts  have  held  the  funds 
were  withheld  improperly,  thai,  Cou^re^  UuS 
made  clear  why  and  how  such  funds  were 
to  be  obligated  and  allocated,  and  had  left 
no  discretion  to  President  or  Federal  offi-lal 
charged  »uh  administering  the  lav 

It  might  then  be  argued  that  the  Bxecutlve 
has  lost  the  'Impoundment''  or  "reservation" 
of  funds  battle,  that  the  powers  of  Congreas 
have  been  refurbished  and  clarified 

On  the  other  hand,  early  this  year  Congress 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  placing  a  ceU!n«  on 
spending  for  FY  1974  First  the  Senate  and 
then  the  House  pa.^sed  legislation  to  that 
effect  However,  the  respective  versions  dU- 
fered  both  as  to  exatt  total,  and  provisions  on 
impoundment  controls  The  bill  died  out- 
side the  conference  doors  Even  more  im- 
portant, because  more  far-reachmg.  commit- 
tees In  House  and  Senate,  after  lengthy 
hearings  have  reported  out  separate  bUls  to 
Improve  procediu-es  by  which  Congress  first 
considers  the  entire  budget  and  only  there- 
after authoriaee  and  appropriates 

The  whole  question  of  re»er\lng  appro- 
priated funds  or  curtaUlng  programs  has 
proven  more  oomplloated  than  either  Execu- 
tive or  Congress  realized  when  battle  was 
Joined  last  January  One  measure  of  this  Is 
that  although  numerous  so-cailed  antl-im- 
poundment  bills  were  proposed,  and  differing 
versions  of  one  bill  were  passed  by  Senate 
and  House,  final  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion has  been  postponed  until  next  year 
Thsse  reforms  are  long  past  due 

FlnaUy,  we  move  back  to  dquare-One  the 
fight  against  Inflation  fed  by  Federal  spend- 
ing For  thU  has  also  been  fhe  primary  jus- 
tification offered  by  Prealdent  NUon  In  meet 
of  his  vetoes  of  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
grew  this  year  and  last  And  despite  the 
solid  Democratic  majorities  In  Congress  all 
but  'he  last  of  his  nine  vetoes — that  of  the 
War  Powers  Act — were  sustained  either  by 
House  or  Senau.  Insofar  as  the  taxpayer  Is 
concerned,  the  veto  u  the  lau  handle  avaU- 
able  to  turn  off  the  money  faucet,  whether 
It  be  a  reckless  flow  or  a  ceaseless  drip 

The  sustaining  of  Presidential  vetoes  on 
taoney  matters  is  a  tribute  to  the  coheelre- 
nt»*  of  Sanate  and  House  Republicans  and 
their  allies  in  the  all-important  battle  to 
save  the  taxpayers'  purse. 

TH«  powaaa  or  coNcaxss 
ContT*«.  becau.se  it  U  such  a  nvlng  re- 
ndition of  America  with  all  our  sUengths 
and  weaknesses,  seems  to  be  subject  to  con- 
tinuous disparagement.  Our  homs-grown 
critics  overtook  what  foreign  observers  con- 
sider most  remarkable  that  It  is  still  a  high- 
ly viable  lawmaking  body  There  are  few  leg- 
islatures or  parllamenu  in  the  free  wortd 
thst  can  stui  initiate  laws,  as  weU  as  amend 
or  refuse  laws  suggMtad  by  tbt  executive 

K  '-A  .H.-,  *^o — particularly  during  those 
lon<i  ;.t-*  '■i;-'nslve  nights  of  "one-party" 
government  when  Democrats  conrr-.'ied  •-■th 
Con«re«s  and  the  Proaldency— Con,{TB«  was 
continually  lectured  by  its  critics  to  give 
the    ExecuUve    the   power*   he   needed     The 
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p>olnt    was   made   with    special   emphasis   In 
matters  of  foreign  policy. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  Democratic  court 
historians  have  spun  out  treatises  on  the 
Imperial  Presidency,"  stamping  the  bar  sin- 
ister on  their  own  progeny  with  stem  self- 
nghteousness.  This  Is  a  trait  of  those  who 
helped  to  make  the  history  they  later  inter- 
pret to  Justify  their  deeds  or  bury  their  er- 
rors. Nevertheless.  Congress  this  year,  par- 
ticularly the  Senate,  has  made  strong — in 
many  Instances  constructive — efforts  to  clar- 
ify Its  powers  The  War  Powers  Act — which 
I  supported  In  Its  final  form — reflects  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  practices  which  have 
developed  In  the  use  of  our  military  forces 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  Supporters,  of 
course,  used  the  'Vietnam  conflict  as  a  prime 
example.  President  Nlion  inherited  that 
one,  and  pursued  au  orderly  withdrawal  pol- 
icy with  admirable  tenacity  A  majority  in 
Congress  voted  for  the  War  Powers  Act,  and 
overrode  the  Nixon  veto,  out  of  concern 
for  the  powers  of  Congress,  rather  than  any 
personal  animus  against  the  President 

Another  Issue,  "executive  privilege"  versus 
the  Investigative  powers  of  Congress,  which 
has  been  long  festering,  came  to  a  head  this 
year.  The  need  of  any  Prealdent  for  oonfl- 
dentlallty  with  roepect  to  communications 
and  discussions  with  hi;:  advisers  has  gen- 
erally been  recognized  There  must  be.  as 
well,  a  ceaseless  ■iow  of  information  from 
executive  agencies  to  Congress  The  pinch 
comes  when  a  congressional  committee  needs 
Information  from  which  to  Judge  the  proprie- 
ty of  administrative  actions,  or  as  a  baels  for 
proposed  corrective  legislation. 

Congress  Is  right  In  Insisting  that  execu- 
tive privilege  be  InvtAed  by  the  President 
only  when  confidentiality  or  national  security 
or  foreign  negotiation  in  the  true  and  re- 
stricted sense  are  actually  Involved  Congress 
can  beat  make  Its  argument  here  when  lU 
demand  for  Information  from  the  Executive 
are  In  terms  of  Its  real  needs,  rather  than 
for  partisan  purpooes. 

The  Issue,  of  course,  came  to  its  sharpest 
focus  in  the  Investigations  of  Watergate  and 
lU  aftermath  Here  It  would  seem  proper  to 
point  out  that  Republican  Senators  and  Rep- 
reeentatlves  performed  admirably.  There  Is 
no  question  that  this  scandal  will  hurt  the 
Republican  Party,  even  though  It  was  large- 
ly the  work  of  political  Illiterates  operating 
outside  our  Party  channels  and  organiza- 
tion. Republicans  are  no  more  to  blame  than 
Democrats  for  neither  partv  was  a  part  of 
these  actions  Nor  did  Repiibllcans  in  Con- 
gress condone  or  attempt  to  cover  up  They 
Insisted  on,  and  participated  In,  the  full- 
est alrtng  of  the  affair  I  think  their  per- 
formance Is  In  great  contrast  to  the  rather 
pitiful  manner  In  which  the  Bobby  Baker 
scandal  was  Investigated  In  1903  and  1964, 
with  its  blatant  coverup  and  careful  limita- 
tion to  Baker  alone. 

Senate  Republicans  played  a  strong  and 
constructive  part  in  drafting  the  amend- 
ments passed  by  the  Senate  this  year  to  pre- 
vent slnUlar  abuses  in  soliciting  and  dis- 
bursing campaign  contributions  such  as  oc- 
curred In  1972. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Issues 
attracting  the  most  attention  centered 
around  the  separation  of  p>owerB  between 
Congress  and  the  Ebiecutlve  under  our  Con- 
stitutional arrangement  of  govemnMnt.  Al- 
most every  Committee  could  And  this  argu- 
ment affecting  lU  legislative  proposals  The 
Issue  etin  renoalns — in  fact,  it  will  always 
exercise  our  departments  of  government.  It 
was  so  Intended  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
But  by  December  1973  a  new  strand  was 
being  woven  into  almost  every  pieoe  of  legis- 
lation and  floor  speech :  The  "Energy  Crisis  " 
Given  the  gravity  and  complexity  of  this 
problem  tt  will  no  doubt  occupy  our  atten- 
tion for  a  long  time. 


Just  so  In  our  foreign  policy  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  we  were  moving  away  from 
our  Intenso  preoccupation  with  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Cold  War  constants  had  been  modi- 
fied as  a  result  of  President  Nixon's  diplo- 
macy vl8-a-7la  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  tenuous  cease  fire  was  negotiated  between 
Saigon  and  Hanoi. 

Thus  thii  was  to  be  the  year  in  which  the 
United  States  and  our  NATO  allies  could 
reexamine  and  restructure  our  alliance.  But 
the  renewal  of  war  In  the  Near  East  and  the 
resulting  oil  embargo  on  the  part  iij  produc- 
ing Arab  States  has  caused  t'-airis  *rirt 
stresses  far  beyond  expectations  TTie  quest 
for  a  solution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
now  assumes  over-rldit.p   importance 

Once  more  our  character  and  fortitude  are 
being  tested.  Perhaps  we  have  already  for- 
gotten the  shining  event  of  1973.  After 
long,  terrible  years  of  privation  and  torture. 
American  prisoners  of  war  came  back  to  the 
land  and  people  for  whom  they  had  sacri- 
ficed so  much.  The  press  of  events,  the 
preoccupation  with  self,  the  lust  for  recog- 
nition are  always  with  us.  I  would  hope  to 
God  that  If  ever  we  despair  of  our  country, 
we  remember  these  men.  In  their  darkest 
hours  they  never  gave  up. 

rv.  STATDS  or  MAJOR  USGISLATION 

In  many  instances,  bills  which  have  passed 
either  Senate  or  House  are  not  necessarily 
Identical  with  those  submitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration but  cover,  generally,  the  same 
areas  of  Interest.  BUI  nimibers  appearing 
Immediately  after  the  title  or  program  are 
Administration  bills.  Where  numbers  have 
been  changed  during  committee  action,  the 
new  numbers  are  given  In  the  "Status" 
section. 

8t7MMAJtT 

Of  the  69  major  Presidential  programs:  The 
House  has  passed  30  The  Senate  has  passed 
33.  Sixteen  have  become  public  law.  Thus. 
27  percent  of  the  President's  program  has 
been  enacted  Into  law. 

Information  on  these  programs  Is  as  of 
midnight  December  19,  1973. 

StrMMAXT   or  LscisLATrvx   AcTTvrrT 

AOBtCTTLTOKX 

Farm  bill.  S   1888. 

SUtus:  House — passed  S.  1888  7-18  Sen- 
ate—passed 8  1888  6-18  President  signed 
the  bill  8   10;   PX    93^6 

COMMEBCE 

Export  Administration  Act.  S  3063  H  R 
8547 

SUtus       House — (H.     Res      484  ^      passed 
Hotise  9-6;   referred  to  Senate  Bar.kinp  9-7 
reported  out  of  Committee  13-7;  No   93-607; 
3«nate — referred    to    Banking;    8     2053    has 
been  tabled. 

International  Voluniarv  .'Standards  Coop- 
eration  Act,  8     1761.   HR    ~506 

Status  House — referred  to  Commerce:  no 
action  Senate — referred  to  Conunerce;  no 
action. 

Metric  Conversion,  H  R  5749. 

Status  House-  referred  to  Science  and 
Astronautics:  clea:.  bill  MR  10676  was  re- 
ported to  full  Committee  Oommittee  or- 
dered a  second  clean  hll!  reported  with  Its 
amendments;  HJR  11035  reported  out  of 
Committee  on  10-33  and  placed  on  Union 
Calendar  No  261  Senate — -6  100,  similar  to 
House  bill  was  ordered  reported  out  of  Covn- 
mlttee  on  10-8;  has  been  temp)orarlly  po.«t- 
poned  until  next  session 

Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973    HR    ^767. 

Status  House — referred  to  Ways  and 
Means;  clean  bill  H  R.  10710  reported  out 
10-10;  passed  House,  13-  II;  referred  t<j  Sen- 
ate Finance.  13-13. 

XNVIBONMXNTAl.     FROTSCTION     AOKNCT 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  H£.  6368,  8. 
1788. 


Status-  House — referred  to  Commerce; 
clean  bill  HR  7926  approved  7-i8  by  Sub- 
committee, Committ-ee  ordered  that  a  sec- 
ond clean  bill  be  rep)ort*d  out  of  Subcom- 
mittee full  Comm:ttee  has  not  yet  begun 
consideration  of  second  clean  bill  HJl.  10956. 
Senate — ptassed  8    433.  6-22 

Toxic  Substances.  8  888  HR  5087 
Status  House — passed  clean  bUl  HR  6366 
7-23;  tabled:  passed  S  426  ;n  lieu.  Senate 
requested  a  conference  7-24:  House  agreed  to 
a  conference  8-1  Senate — passed  a  clean  bill 
S.  436,   7-18;    now  In   conference. 

CEKEEAl.     SEHVICES     ADMINISTRATION 

Stockpile  Disposal  Act.  5    1849,  HR    7153. 

Status:  Housfr- referred  to  Am.ed  Sen  ices; 
not  yet  assigned  to  Subcommittee  Senate—^ 
referred  to  Armed  Services;  not  yet  assigned 
to  Subcommittee 

However,  pieces  of  S  1849  have  been  ex- 
tracted and  passed  as  separate  bUls,  several 
of   which   have   since   passed   the   House 

HEALTH,    XDOCATION,    kUD    WKLFARX 

Better  Schools  Act,  S.  1319.  HR.  5823. 

Status:  House — Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion has  reported  HR.  69  as  an  extension 
of  the  present  law,  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act;  full  Committee  markup  In  progress. 
Senate — S.  1319  referred  to  Labor  and  inibllc 
Welfare.  7-31;  clean  bill  S.  1539  reported  out 
of   Subcommittee   to   full    Committee    13-19. 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act  8 
972,  HJi,  4871. 

Status:  House — reported  H  R.  7974  from 
Commerce  8-10;  passed  House  9-13;  tabled; 
passed  S.  14  as  amended,  9-12;  Senate  re- 
quested a  conference  9-13;  House  agreed  to 
a  conference.  9-25;  report  filed  \n  House, 
12-13;  report  filed  in  Senate.  13-13;  House 
agreed  to  conference  report,  13-18;  Senate 
agreed  to  conference  report  12-19.  Senate — 
passed  S.  14,  5-6;  sent  to  House  Commerce 
5-17. 

Vocational  BehabUltatlon  Act  Amend- 
menu.  S.  1413.  HJl.  4814. 

Status:  House-^^sssed  clean  bUl  H_R  7423 
7-17;  tabled:  passed  S  1413.  7-17.  Senate — 
passed  S  1413.  6-15;  passed  Hovise  7-17.  Pres- 
ident signed  the  bill.  7-30;  Public  Law  93-76. 

RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973  (second),  no  ad- 
ministration bill.  / 

Status  House — passed  HJl.  8070.  6-5;  sent 
to  Senate  Senate — passed  HJl.  8070,  S.  1876, 
7-18.  President  signed  the  bUl.  9-36;  Public 
Law  93-112. 

Social    Security    Amendments,    HJl.    7445. 

Status:  House— pas.sed  House.  5-9.  Sen- 
ate— passed  Senate.  6-30  President  signed 
the  bUl,  7-9:    Public  Law  93-66 

HOUSING    KtrO    URBAN    DrVILOPMENT 

Better  Communities  Act.  S    1743.  HR   7277. 

Status  House — referred  to  Banking  hear- 
ings completed  !1-1:  no  further  action  Sen- 
»t* — referred  to  Banking:  markup  has  begtm; 
likely  that  a  clean  bill  will  be  reported  out. 

Disaster  Preparedness  and  Assistance  Act 
S    1840    HR    7755 

Status  House — referred  to  Public  Works; 
no  action,  clean  bill  H  R  7890  hearings  have 
been  completed:  ordered  reported  to  ftill 
'"ommittee  Senate — referred  to  Bankmg:  no 
.'u.n-her  art  Ion 

Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  S 
1495    H  R    60*1 

Status  House — clean  bUl  HJl  8449  pa&vd 
House  9-6,  referred  to  Senate  Ba.".k;ng  9-6. 
Senate--*  1495  referred  to  .Senate  Bankmg; 
H  8449  passed  .Senate,  amendoc:  12  1;  pro- 
eedln^s  vacated  a:,d  ordered  placed  on  Cal- 
t-ridar     13-1:    passed   Senate   amended   13-18. 

FHA  Mortgage  Insurance  no  administra- 
tion bill 

Status     »3use— passed  HJ    Res.  719,  9-17. 
Senate — passed  H  J    Res   719.  10-1.  President 
signed  the  bill  10-3:   Public  Law  93-117. 
nrncxioB 

Alaska    Pipeline.    S.    1040,    HJl.    B442. 

Stattia:     House — passed     clean     bill     HJi. 
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9130,  8-3;  Ubied;  p*M«<l  S.  1061  In  ll«u  S-a. 
Sen»t« — paM«<l  clemn  blU  S.  1081.  7-17.  PtmI- 
deDt  Btgned  the  btU  11-18:  Public  Law  93- 
153 

Deep  W»t«r  Port*.  6    1751.  UA   7501. 

Status  HouB« — rafMTed  to  Houa*  Int«rlor, 
hearing  began  10-1;  now  read;  for  markup 
Sen«t« — bearings  haw  been  completed  \n 
Senate  Interior 

Land  Ose  S.  034   HJR.  4863 

Status:  HouM — clean  bill  B.R  10394  In- 
cluding provlstona  oX  HR.  4863  repwrted  out 
of  Subcommittee,  (ull  Cominlttee  markup  In 
progress  Senate — passed  clean  bUl  S.  368.  8- 
31  with  provisions  of  S.  934  Included:  sent  to 
House  Interior:  being  considered  along  with 
House  bUls. 

Natural  gas  supply.  S  3048.  HJl.  7507. 

Status ;  House — referred  to  Commerce; 
hearings  in  progress.  Senate — referred  to 
Commerce:  hearing*  have  been  held;  prob- 
ably wlU  be  taken  up  second  session 

Electric  PaclUtles  Siting  Act.  8.  935.  HJl. 
4874 

Status:  House — pending  In  Cooimarce:  no 
action.  Senate — pending  in  Interior;  no 
action. 

Santa  Barbara  Energy  Reserve.  S.  1S51. 
HJl.  7500. 

Status:  House — field  hearlnga  held  11-17 
on  HR.  7500  in  Interior  Senate — S  1961  re- 
ferred to  Interior:  hearings  have  begun  on 
clean  bUl  S.  3339;  Administration  bUI  has 
been  withdrawn  (S  1961 1 . 

Surface  Mining.  S  933.  H  R.  4083 

Status:  House — clean  bUl  HJt.  11500  re- 
ported out  of  Subcommittee  to  full  Interior 
Committee,  but  will  not  be  considered  until 
second  aeealon.  Senate — passed  S  43S  In  Lieu 
of  administration  bill  10-9:  referred  to  House 
Interior  10-11. 

Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. S  3135.  ns..  9000 

Status:  House — H.&.  9000  referred  to  Oov- 
ernment  Operations.  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lation and  Military  Operations;  hearlnga 
have  been  held  but  will  not  be  considered 
further  until  second  session.  Senate — S  3135 
hearings  have  been  held  in  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 

Tnd  Ian  Boonomlc  Development  Financing. 
&    1S41.   UA.   8371. 

StatxiS  HooM — referred  to  Interior;  ap- 
proved for  full  Committee  action  13-13; 
S.  1341  -'"'TTr-t  -xi  House  Interior,  Senate — 
S.  1341  pad»e<:  Senate.  7-38;  referred  to  Hoose 
Interior 

Additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, H3-  8373,  3    1348. 

Status:  House — referred  to  laterlor.  clean 
bUl  HJL  830.  passed  the  House.  10-1:  sent  to 
Senate  Interior.  10-1  Senate — referred  S 
1345  to  Interior;  pending  before  Subcommit- 
tee. HJl  S30  reported  out  of  Subcommittee 
13-13:  H^.  630  paaaad  Senate.  13-14  House 
disagreed  to  Senate  amendments.  Senata  re- 
quested a  conference.  13-19 

Reduction  of  Petroleum  Consumption,  no 
administration  bill. 

Status:  Hotise — H.R.  11450.  NaUonal  Emer- 
gency Act.  reported  from  House  Interstate. 
pasaed  House  13-14  Senate— 3  3589  reported 
out  of  Interior  ;  a.>«ed  --■  \- e  11-18;  peiis<in 
House  13-15  H.  jte  •*  -'sukI  a  coofareooe 
13-15  (Leg)slatt7e  Day  December  14);  Senate 
agreed  to  a  ooaferenoe  13-17.  Conference  re- 
port filed  in  Bouse  13-U. 

Elznergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  no 
admin istratkm  bUl 

Scacus  House  passed  8.  1670,  10-17. 
amended  Senate — pa  seed  3.  1570.  S-A  Praal- 
dent  signed  the  bill  11-37:  PL  93-159 

R<^  rxanlistWn     'f  it*  FiKlrrai   .\drn:ni«tr« 

tioc    H    rrn    h  .h    ; ;  ~\3 

Status  Houje— H^  11T9»  ready  for  full 
Cofnmi;v«(  ic:ion  In  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions: H.a.  1:T98  irtlere.1  -«^Tted  out  of 
Oooomlttee  to  H<.  .m  :i  .i  5e"»te — reported 
8  3778  out  of  Oovemment  Operac'ona  13-14; 
passed  Senate.  13-19 


ivrmrt 

Capital  Punishment  (death  penalty). 
S    1401.  HJl.  8008. 

Status:      House — referred     to     Judiciary; 

Suboommlttee  on  Courts,  no  action.  Senate 

referred  to  Judiciary:  hearings  completed 
and  now  pending  before  full  Coounittee. 

^sderal  Criminal  Code  Refjrm  8  1400. 
HJl.  8048 

Status:  Hoiiee — referred  to  Suboom^nlttee 
on  Criminal  Justice  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee; no  action  Senate — referred  to  Sub- 
oommlttee on  Criminal  Laws  of  the  Judiciary 
Oonunlttee;  some  hearings  have  been  held. 

Fsderal  Election  Reform  Commission.  8-J. 
Res   110.  H  J  Res.  556 

Status:  House — 8 J.  Rea.  HO  and  HJ.  Rm. 
559  are  both  In  House  Administration;  they 
are  being  considered  together  with  8.  373  ;n 
general  hearings  Senate — pasaed  8J  Ree. 
110.  7-30;  sent  to  House  Administration,  also 
S.  373.  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments,  pasaed  7-30.  sent  to  House 
Administration 

Heroin  Trafficking  Act,  8    1300.  HJl.  5948 

Status:  House — referred  to  Suboommlttee 
on  Public  Health  and  the  Environment  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee;  no  further  ac- 
uon.  Senate — S  1300  being  held  In  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee 

Busing:  Issue  of  Forced  no  administration 
bill. 

Status:  House — referred  HJ  Res  386  to 
Judiciary:  Subcommittee  on  Bankruptcy  and 
Civil  Rights;  no  action  scheduled:  lUely  that 
administration  position  will  be  included  In 
HJl.  89  Senate — 8  J  Res  181  placed  directly 
on  Senate  Calendar  10-10;  No.  430. 

LABOa 

Job  Security  Assistance  Act.  HJl.  8600 

SUttis:  House — referred  to  Ways  and 
Means;  nothing  scheduled  Senate — no  com- 
parable bill 

Manpower  Training  and  Development  Act 
S     1514,    HR.    7489 

Status:  House — clean  bUl  HJl.  7960.  simi- 
lar to  S  1569,  placed  on  Union  Calendar  8- 
18,  No  136;  two  new  blUs  Introduced  and 
sent  to  BducaUon  Committee  were  HJl.  11011 
and  HJl  IIOIO;  HJl.  11010  pasaed  the  House. 
11-38:  tabled;  S.  1659  passed  In  Ueu.  11-38; 
HJl.  11011  died  In  Committee;  House  re- 
quested a  conference  on  S.  1558,  11-38;  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  House  amendments  with  Sen- 
ate amendments,  13-8  Senate  requested  a 
conference,  13-8:  Hous»«  Ktrrr^^  to  a  confer- 
ence, 13-8.  Senate — passed  S  ;55e.  Job  Train- 
ing and  Community  Services  Act  7-34; 
P4kssed  3  1560.  Emergen'-v  Kmpi^vmer'* 
.^Jnendments  of  1973.  7—31  'v'.h  --fc— -,j  •, 
House  Education  and  Lal>- :  po^t;*  that 
S.  1560  will  go  to  conference  with  8  1589: 
conference   report   filed    In   House.    13-18. 

Pensions.  8    1557.  HJl.  8800 

Status  House — referred  to  House  Educa- 
tion, HJl.  a.  with  similar  content  to  Senate- 
passed  amendment  to  H.R.  4300.  placed  on 
Union  Calendar  10-3,  No  334  HJl  10470. 
Identical  to  Senate -passed  amendmenta  to 
HJl.  4300.  Is  In  markup  In  Ways  and  Me«.n'< 
Senate— referred  to  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 8  4  reported  In  lieu  thereof  by  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare:  8  1179  also  reported  by 
Finance:  eomblned  <  i.  s^-  »*/»  "  .  r  and 
added  as  amendmenta  -..  H  r  4Ji^  %  Mouse- 
passed  bUl,  9-10  tee  "Retirement  Bene- 
fits Tax  Act) 

orrrc*  or  UAmaxMnrt  mro  vcrxnr: 

Bicentennial  Reorganlzattoo.  HJl.  3896 

Status  Hoxise — passed  H.B.  7448.  8-7  In 
lieu  of  administration  bill.  Senate — passed 
HJl  7448,  lO-lO  Prealdenl  signed  ttM  blU 
13-11;  PL  93-179 

Council  on  Ini^-"  a*.;  :■*;  Economic  Policy 
Authority.  8   1836.  H.a.  8S48 

Status      House — passed    HJl     aM8     ^  m 
tabled:  pasaed  S    1836  In  lieu  Senate — pasaed 
3    1838    8-33    President  signed  the  bill  10-4; 
Public  Law  93-121. 


Extension  of  Authority  to  Submit  Reor- 
ganisation Plans.  8    3003,  HJl   7883 

Status:  House — referred  to  Oovemment 
Operations;  no  acUon.  Senate — referred  to 
Oovemment  Operations;  no  action. 

Legal  Services  Corporation.  8  1816.  HJl. 
7834. 

Status  House — passed  H  R  7834.  8-31;  be- 
ing held  at  Desk  m  Senate  Senate— referred 
to  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  ordered  re- 
ported out  of  Committee.  10-10;  clean  bill 
8.  3086  reported  out  of  Committee,  11-9;  floor 
oonslderatlon  scheduled  for  second  session. 

BT4TI 

Asian  Development  Bank.  8  3668  H.R 
11666,8  3193 

Status:  House — combined  provisions  simi- 
lar to  S  3193  (July  request)  with  provisions 
similar  to  8  3666  (November  request)  into 
HR  11866:  HJl  U666  ortlered  reported  out 
of  House  Banking  13-14  Senate-  s  afl/w  re- 
ferred to  Foreign  Relations;  hi'Hs-i.jr'  wt' 
begun    ::    \?   a.-^-l    -.>r-e«»rd   sihic.-*    •.       ^.i. 

Interna*:  r.%.  :>«■■.■»:.  .^.ni^r, '  A.-vi.  <':Htlon 
Bank.  8  i'W   H  R   ! :  .■i,S4 

Status  Hi. ':•»«-  HR  ]\i^^  ordered  re- 
ported to  House  13-14  Senate— hearings  be- 
gun m  Foreign  Relations  on  8  3665:  ad- 
journed subject  to  call 

U8IA  Authorisations,  no  administration 
bill. 

Status  House— pa.'fSi'd  HR  11434.  11-14; 
t4kbled;  S  3681  as  amended  passed  In  lieu. 
11-14  Senate — passed  8  3681,  11-13  Presi- 
dent signed  the  bill,  11-30  Publir  Iaw  93- 
188. 

Foreign   Aid.  S    1711    HR    7^SA 

Status:  H  '■'.■<ir-  r^fer-ed  '.^  Fr>re:,-T.  .^.Talrs: 
clean  bill,  H  R  -ir^r'  tv.th  murary  aj;d  eco- 
nomic) pasMKl  -.'if  House  7-3fl.  tabled: 
pasaed  8  :443  n;.;;tam  with  fun  text  of 
HJl  aiWT  :..-:.id»«d  -  3fl  s  x<;l.l  «Kx,r...m!ei 
al*i  pa«ae<l  tne  Ha'::'*^  with  f>;.;  teit  of  HR 
9380  Included.  10-3;  sent  U^  ronrpr^nre  '.a  lO 
Senate — S  1711  referred  tn  p.Teltfr.  R«;a- 
tlODs:  8.  1443  (mUltarvi  pa^ard  Senate  <>  3« 
sent  to  House  Foreiim  A.Tair^  S  23.3."i  eco- 
nomic) pasaed  the  Senate  IfV  a  \na  ^ent  t.^ 
House  ^arelgn  Affairs  oimrerenre  r^p<  rt.  filed 
as  8.  1443  (both  mll^tarv  and  iv-nnomlc); 
report  agreed  to  in  Houne  13  4  reprrrt  a«reed 
to  In  Senate.  13  ,5  Prwudci-,?  nir.  r^.  the  bill. 
13-17;  Public  Law  ^:i    ;8S 

T,*  VSP- UTATION 

Northea*:  fia:;r  «id  A:t.  S  1893,  HJl.  8538 
and  Railroad  Reorganieatlon  Act  no  admin- 
istration bin 

status  H  •;«*  H  p.  8536  and  HR.  9143 
<Rallr->ad  Hxor^a.-Uzjiti.in)  were  referred  to 
H'-)USe  C  •:•..::. err-  «.;  -.g  with  ,9  3n«0;  HJl. 
914J  p«u»e<i  ::  f  H  ..v  ;:  fl  '»'»Tred  to 
Senate  Commerce.  11-13  HR  fiS2f  ha-s  '>een 
dropped  by  the  Subcommif/^  -.  ■  'f^nc* 
report  filed  In  House  13  19  '-^r.a'«-  [i*.'«ed 
S.  3060  7-37  and  referred  to  H  .v  :r.-*Ts'af.e 
Senate  Commerce  received  H.K.  9:42  pussed 
Senate.  13-11,  amended  with  lar:ir;:a*{e  r,f 
S    3767.   HJl    9143  now  In  conference. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  8.  1139, 
HR   5819 

Status  Ho>use — House  Banking  reported 
HR.  8463  in  lieu  of  administration  bill; 
passed  the  House.  10-3;  Ubled:  8.  386  pasaed 
In  lieu  Senate — 8.  1139  referred  to  Senate 
Banking;  S  386  pasaed  In  lieu  9-10;  Senate 
requested  a  conference.  10-16:  House  agreed 
to  a  conference.  10-35;  still  In  conference. 

TasasraT 

Par  Value  Modification  Act.  3.  939  HR 
8913 

Status:  House — Paaard  H  H  6613  5-38; 
passed  the  Senate.  5-30  Se:-a*-e -Pawed  S. 
929.  4-6,  passed  HJl.  8912  S-30  President 
signed  the  bUl,  9-31     Public  Law  93-110. 

POW  Tai  Relief    H  R    8214 

Status:  U'-.M-  I'ajuKvi  MR  8314.  8-3.  re- 
ferred to  SeiiAif  r  a:  e  Senate— HR,  8314, 
reported  out  rf   ^'    »  a   p    ,»nce   11-37. 

Tax   Reform.   u,j  a.i.';.::..»tration  bill. 
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RstlTKnent  Benefits  Tax  Act,  HJl.  7157, 
8.  1881. 

Status-  House  -Provisions  of  H-R.  7157  are 
being  d.-^ried  mio  a  clean  pension  bill  Mx 
Ways  and  Uea:is  nc.  date  of  completion 
known.  Senate  -aiier  hearings  Ln  Finance, 
no  further  acUoi,  ^n  S  1631  However,  S. 
1179  refxrted.  conib.iied  with  b4  ai.d  added 
as  an  amendmenl  Uj  Uou&e-passed  H-R  4300, 
9-19:  HR  4300  now  In  conference  (see  •'Pen- 
sions  )  . 

M  IS<,'E1.1^  .N  EOUS 

Action,  S     1338.   HR    7636. 

Status  House  EducjitKin  and  Labor  re- 
ported HJt  7366  7  'it.  passed  8  1  14fl  In  lieu 
Of  HR  7365  M  17  SeiiSte  passed  .s  ;  148  In 
lieu  of  adinlniatratlou  bi;i  7-18  President 
Signed   the   bill     lO  I:    Public  Law   93    113 

DLstrlct  of  Columbia  H^me  Rule,  S.  1435. 
H  R    &682 

Stalii!!  House — passed  HJl  9683,  10-10; 
tabled,  passed  S  1435  amended  10-10.  Sen- 
ate^paased  8  14.^5  7  la.  Senate  requested 
a  conference,  lO  Ifi  H.-use  aKxeed  to  a  con- 
ference 10  17.  conference  report  filed  in 
House  13  6:  House  a^rrred  to  conference  re- 
port. 13  17:  Senate  agreed  to  coiiference  re- 
port, 12   19 

Truth  In  Lending,  8  2101. 

Status  Hous<-  -referred  t<^  Banking  6  24: 
oversight  heaj-lnK*  aj«  In  progress  on  Con- 
sumer I*ratectlon  Agei.cy  b.it  iii.>ihlng  sj>e- 
Clflc  on  S    2101    Senate      p(i.s.sed  ."    2101,  6  2J 

Consumer  {Protection  Agency,  no  admlnis- 
traUon  bill 

Status  House — hearing  In  progress  on 
H  R    14   HR   21  and  H  R   564 

VeteraiiR  Med:r-ai  Beneflt-s  n  adnilnlstra- 
Uon  bu: 

Status:  House — pajvsed  S  59  7-17.  Sen- 
ate— passed  8.  593  «  {Resident  signed  the 
bin  8-3    PI,  93  82 

Veterans  Peii.slons,  no  admlnLstratlon  bill. 

Status  Hou!*e — parsed  HR  9474  7-30. 
Senate — S  276  Indefinitely  poBt^prned  as  of 
8-3;  passed  H.R.  9474  8-2  President  signed 
the  bin  13-6;  PL  93-177. 

Arts  and  Humanities  Endowments.  S  818 
H  R     4288 

Stat  ;.K      House — reported    clean    bill    H  R. 
3926:    passed   the   House   S-14,    tabled:    «    795 
In  lleM    Senate-  panned  S    795  In   llev;   of  ad- 
ministration bill  5  2    pa-ssed  tJ5e  Hoi^se  6-14 
President  signed  the  bill  10-19,  PL  93-133. 

V    THX  rCONOMT 

The  promise  of  peace  with  the  R<  viet 
Union  and  China,  the  return  of  .'Vmerlrar. 
prisoners  of  war  from  Indochina  domestic 
politics  and  the  Mideast  oil  embarKo  all 
served  to  mute  an  economic  miracle  of  sorts 
in  1973 

Consider,  for  example : 

Employment  ^ 

Almost  three  million  new  jobe  have  been 
created  In  the  past  year,  and  by  October 
unemployment  had  dropped  to  Its  lowest 
level  since  March.  1970.  According  to  CEA 
(Council  of  Economic  Advisers)  Chairman 
Herbert  Stein,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  adult  men  wtj  the  lowest  It  had 
ever  been  In  peacetime  And  the  proportion 
of  the  civilian  working-age  population  em- 
ployed was  the  highest  it  has  been  In  the 
quarter-oentury  alnco  World  War  n  ended 


Agr\ciillure 

Farm  Income  la  at  an  all-time  high,  with 
corn  harvest*  forecafil  t<  be  up  4  percent 
from  last  year  soybeaiis  up  34  percent,  and 
wheat  up  12  percent  With  the  exception  of 
cotton,  farmers  are  producing  such  quanti- 
ties of  grain  and  soybeans  that  farmerp' 
net  Income  this  year  Is  estur.ated  to  trt-ai 
•35  billion,  up  more  tha:.  >5  blKlon  from 
1973,  itself  a  record  year  And  exports  <jf 
U.S  agricultural  products  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  ending  next  June  SO  1674  are 
expected  to  total  nearly  lie  blUlon,  about 
•6  blDlon  above  the  prectoa£  record  of  »;2.fl 
billion  reported  last  fiscal  year. 
Balarwr  of  pay^'.rntu 

\  record  balance  of  payments  surplus  was 
p<j.-il«>d  fur  the  third  quaner  of  1973,  the 
first  quarterly  surplus  since  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1999  and  the  biggest  surplus  ever 
since  the  government  began  keepu.g  figures 
on  tbe  so-oalled  "basic  balance  Index"  in 
1960.  The  US  has  never  had  &  psymei.t 
surplus  according  to  the  bas:c  balance  i.n- 
dex,  although  It  has  had  trade  surpluses 
until  recent  years  The  big  third  quarter 
surplus  put  the  country's  payments  ac- 
coimu  in  the  black  by  fl  billion  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1973. 

Gross,  national  product 

Rea!  gross  national  product — real  In  the 
sense  that  It  Is  measured  In  non-Inflated 
dollars — lncrea.sed  at  an  annual  rate  of  3  6 
percent  for  the  third  quarter  of  1973  This 
Is  within  the  range  generally  expected  tr 
provlde  the  "soft  landing  '  to  sustainable 
growth  rate  without  recession. 

True.  1973  has  been  a  year  of  inflation 
We  here  In  the  United  States,  with  an  in- 
flation rate  of  over  7  percent  have  not  suf- 
fered as  severely  as  Uie  Japanese  22  perce;.t 
inflation),  or  the  Common  Market  nations 
(as  high  as  14  percent  inflation),  but  sup- 
ply-Induced Inflation  has  been  sufficient  to 
call  Into  question  our  entire  range  of  re- 
^Kjnses  to  scarcity. 

/n  flafion 
Since  we  are  at  the  end  of  an  era  of  cheap 
food,  fuel,  mtnerais,  timber  and  textiles  so 
the  argument  goes)  strong  and  previously 
unacceptable  policies  are  called  for:  gov'- 
ernment  regulation  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, rather  than  unacceptable  price 
rlse.s 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr  W.  I^lllp  Oramm  In 
this  connection  for  his  research  Into  the 
economics  f  scarcity  as  It  has  affected  Amer- 
ica In  the  past  Dr  Oramm  notes,  not  vrlth- 
out  accuracy,  that  we  are  currently  experi- 
encing the  second  major  energy  crlsu  in 
American  history  from  the  colonization  pe- 
riod untn  the  ClvQ  War.  the  major  source 
of  artlflcu;  lighting  In  the  entire  Westens 
World  was  whale  and  sperm  oil 

"Sperm  oi:  rose  from  43  cents  per  gallon 
in  1833  to  $2  56  a  gallon  In  1866."  notes  tn 
Qramm  "Whale  oil  rose  from  a  low  of  33 
cents  m  1832  to  »1  45  a  gallon  In  1865  A* 
prloea  roee,  gas  distilled  from  coal  became  an 
economically  feasible  substitute  causing 
whale  oil  demand  to  fall  oB  sharply  in 
Europe.  .  .  . 


"The  high  prices  for  whale  and  sperm  oil 
between  1849  and  1867,  provided  a  growing 
profit  Incentive  to  develop  an  efSclent  refin- 
ing process  for  crude  petroleum  Thus  they 
Induced  the  investment  required  for  tiie  pro- 
duction of  kerosene  Beginning  in  1867.  kerc- 
sene  broke  the  sperm  and  whale  oil  market, 
and  prices  tumbled  By  1896.  sperm  or.  was 
cheaper  than  It  had  been  in  ai.y  recorded 
period — 40  cents  a  gallon — but  whaie  ui. 
lamps  were  no  more  than  relics  for  succeed- 
ing generations." 

Thus  market  mechanism  im  provided  in- 
centives for  development  of  altematlvea,  (b) 
caused  consun>ers  to  eoonomixe  out  of  s^- 
interest.  (c)  gave  inducements  for  produoe.-s 
to  ( 1  i  increase  output  through  Increases  In 
Investment  t2i  make  Improvements  In  tech- 
nologr  and  i3)  increase  labor  input  irlse  in 
prices  from  1830  to  1847  induced  a  rise  in 
tonnage  of  whaling  vessels  of  almoet  60<  per- 
cent— and  the  reverse,  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, brought  a  comparable  reduction  Ln  the 
whaling  industry  I. 

"Had  government  possessed  the  power  and 
volition  to  ration  whale  and  sperm  "U  to 
hold  Its  price  down,  or  to  levy  a  tax  on  :  U 
to  reap  the  gains  frtxn  the  price  r'-se  the 
shortage  would  have  been  catastrophic,"  says 
Dr  Qramm,  "and  the  advent  of  kerosene  and 
other  petroleum  products  might  have  been 
delayed  for  decades  " 

Clearly,  to  say  we  owe  the  benefits  and 
comforts  of  the  present  era  entirely  Vo  free 
enterprise  and  the  scarcity  of  whales  is  to 
say  a  bit  much,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
technologr  Is  not  frozen  Nor  are  the  options 
to  consumers  and  producers  An  inteUigent 
government  response  which  recogi^lzes  these 
facts  Is  infinitely  preferable  to  rigid,  per- 
manent, controls  which  may  serve  to  freeze 
market  mecha.nlsms  in  their  present,  unsatis- 
factory dimensions, 

Mr  WUllam  E.  Simon,  the  White  House 
energy  administrator  emphasizes  that  the 
Administration  is  cutting  back  on  gasoline 
production  with  emphasis  on  fuel  oi:  pro- 
duction for  one  very  basic  reason  Our  al,-n 
is  to  sye  jobs,"  he  says  And  the  responsl- 
bJlty  shown  by  Congress  m  attemptir^g  to 
provide  legislative  foundations  for  future 
problems  caused  by  the  energy  shortage  Is 
praiseworthy 

With  the  oil  crisis,  the  CS.  has  moved 
into — as  Fortune  describes  it — a  "siege  ecor, - 
omy"  but  without  the  disciplines  that  are 
feasible  in  wartime.  "KlTorts  to  assess  the 
economic  effects  of  fuel  scardiy  in  a  peace- 
tiaa©  hlgh-consumpuon  economy  ru.n  up 
agalr..st  the  fact  that  there  is  no  experience 
to  go  on,"  says  Fortune.  "What's  more,  some 
of  the  important  variables  are  F)olltlcal  rath- 
er than  economic  How  long,  for  example, 
will  the  Arab  embargo  last'  The  answer  ob- 
viovisjy  matters  a  great  deal  to  the  CB 
economy,  but  the  question  lies  beyc>:id  the 
reach  of  economic  analysis  ' 

The  following  chart  gives  the  farthest 
reach  of  twenty  economic  forecasts  of  next 
year's  ili  ONP  in  non-inflated  doilars,  (2) 
inflation  rate,  iSl  consumer  durable  pur- 
chases in  1974  dollars,  4  pre-tax  corporate 
profits,  '5  ONP  in  1974  doUars  and  (6  un- 
employment rate,  as  reported  bv  The  Wash- 
ington   P»ost 
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Coneiw4i<?n 
Towards  the  end  of  "The  New  IndustruU 
State."  Joha  Kenaeth  0«lbr»ith  obeerre* 
th»t  were  economic  goals  ot  centreJ  impor- 
tance, economists,  always  assuming  compe- 
tence, would  be  a  saie  guide  to  social  action 
But,  "as  economic  goals  have  diminished 
In  relative  Importance,  they  have  become, 
progressively,  a  less  safe  guide.  Allowing  for 
numerous  exceptions,  (economists)  wlU  be 
prone  to  Identify  economic  goals  with  all 
of  life  They  are  not.  accordingly,  the  best 
proponents  of  the  public  aesthetic  and  Intel- 
lectual priorities  on  which  the  quality  and 
safety  of  life  depend." 

Who  then  shall  be  our  guide?  A  phlloao- 
pher?  SUtesman'  Soldier?  Priest? 
Better  the  dlvmity  in  us  all 
The  Pounding  Fathers  framed  a  document 
to  allow  that  divinity  the  freedom  to  chooee. 
to  create,  to  nourish  In  concert  our  own 
goals  The  economists  may  brood  over  a 
bleak  tomorrow  and  In  part,  they  may  be 
correct. 

Por  I  think  we  must  all  recognize  that  a 
problem  of  new  dimensions,  perhaps  one 
which  has  not  faced  our  Nation  before  in 
Its  history,  has  now  unfolded — afcd  we  are 
seized  with  It  It  is  not  as  though  we  had 
not  seen  It  coming,  for  the  Cassandras  of 
our  society  were  clear  and  explicit  in  their 
wammgs  But  Cassandras  are  seldom  popu- 
lar and  even  more  seldom  are  they  listened 
to  It  is  possible  the  full  realization  of  our 
situation  might  have  been  delayed  yet  an- 
other year  or  two  had  It  not  been  for  un- 
looked-for events  beyond  our  shores  which 
have  brought  It  suddenly  to  a  head— and 
now  It  cannot  be  denied 

America  has  never  faced  the  lack  of  capa- 
buity  to  do  all  the  things  that  are  within 
us  to  do.  Now  we  realize  that  on-rushIng 
civilization  In  our  planet  has  suddenly,  per- 
ceptively before  our  eyes  and  within  the  past 
few  years,  caused  It  to  shrink  enormously 
But  our  country  has  faced  many  problems 
In  Its  short  life,  and  has  found  equitable 
solutions  to  them  Today  s  is  a  problem  dif- 
ferent m  dimensions,  scope  and  acceptable 
solutions,  from  any  other  More  than  mere 
faith  m  our  country  Impels  me  to  prophesize 
victory  m  this  arena  also  but  the  element 
of  faith  undeniably  is  there  Our  people  have 
not  yet  failed  anv  challenge  The  vitality  of 
our  strength  ;s  inherent  and  wiu  come  out 
So  has  It  been  for  350  roars  and  so  shall  tt 
continue,  we  pray.  long  after  our  present 
predicted  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 
and  the  present  players  gone  from  the  scene 
This  Is  not  to  seek,  by  words  alone  to 
diminish  the  problems  we  see  before  us  In 
all  probabUlty.  during  the  next  few  months 
or  years  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  piper  for 
past  decades  of  rich  living  refusal  to  un- 
derstand there  mav  be  a  flnlte  limit  to  some 
of  our  resources  our  Inability  to  comprehend 
that  spaceship  earth  la  an  Indivisible  unity 
whoee  bonds  are  ever  growing  more  inter- 
connected, more  complex    and   stronger 

But.  at  the  risk  of  trymg  to  say  much  In 
an    elliptical    and    even    a    laconic    way.    as 
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MehlUbel  sang  to  Archie,  "There  s  a  dance 
In  the  old  dame  yet." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1974— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  <HR  11575'  "maJtlng 
appropriations  for  the  IDepartment  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  vea.'  ^ndli  g 
June  30,  1974.  and  lor  other  purposet 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  first  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  ApproprlaUons  Committer, 
the  Senator  frcan  Arkansas  iMr  Mc- 
Clk,law».  and  the  enure  committee  for 
their  leadership  In  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bin,  for  the  hard  work  that  they 
have  done  In  resolving  the  many  ques- 
tions that  have  presented  themselves  In 
the  deliberations  and  In  the  hearings 
and  in  the  studies  that  they  have  carried 
on  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

It  1%  the  desire  of  the  dlstlng\ilshed 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr  McClkllan  > 
to  see  that  an  adequate  national  defense 
is  provided  for  our  country,  at  the  same 
time  taking  Into  account  the  ability  of 
our  Nation  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
to  Implement  that  program  I  feel  that  a 
great  appropriation  bill  has  been  agreed 
upon,  a  fine  conference  report  Is  being 
submitted,  and  certainly  I  will  support 
the  conference  report  because  I  believe 
an  outstanding  job  has  been  done. 

During  the  deUberaUons  of  the  com- 
mittee and  here  on  the  Senate  floor  while 
the  matter  was  in  conference,  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  <Mr.  Spajuc- 
MAN  •  and  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  committee  the  needs  of 
two  particular  programs  In  our  national 
defense  program  that  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  the  Nation,  and  I  make  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  site  defense  antlbal- 
Ustlc  missile  system  and  the  ABMDA 
program. 

These  items  are  shown  in  the  confer- 
ence report  starting  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  page  23 

The  conference  report  provides  for 
$110  million  for  continued  development 
of  the  site  defen.<;e  antlballlstlc  missile 
system  Instead  of  $135  million  proposed 
by  the  Senate  So  the  conference  was 
required.  In  order  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, to  cut  that  back  to  $110  million. 
The  two  programs,  then,  added  together 
amounted  to  $23  9  million  for  exploratory 


ballistic  mliwUe  defense  as  propo,sed  by 
the  Senate  and  $37  7  million  for  ad- 
vanced balll<;tlc  missile  defense  as  pro- 
po.«;ed  by  the  Senate 

They  were  Kroui)ed  together  under 
what  i.s  called  ABMDA 

The  leglslaUve  hl-story  with  regard  to 
these  appropriation.'!  U  a.**  follows  With 
respe«t  to  the  budget  requect  for  a  site 
defense  program.  I  might  .say  that  $110 
million  will  be  Inadequate  u-  carry  on  the 
program  beoau.se  already  some  $70  mil- 
lion has  been  expended  under  contmulng 
rp.-*i:uU(.:i.^  .ind  we  have  not  yet  used  up 
quite  half  of  the  year 

The  budget  rpquei>t  for  site  defen.se  was 
$170  million  Tne  authorlzaUon  bill  cut 
that  amount  to  $135  million,  which  is  the 
amount  that  the  Senate  actually  appro- 
priated. 

The  ABMD.^  budget  request  was  for 
$100  million.  The  autliorlzation  was  for 
$86.7  million. 

So  the  conference  ended  up  with  $110 
million  for  site  defense  and  $61  6  million 
for  ABMDA. 

RecapitulaUng.  the  budget  request  for 
site  defense  was  $170  million.  Authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress  was  $135  million. 
The  appropriation  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  was  $110  million.  It  flrstwent 
down  by  $35  million,  and  then  by  an- 
other $25  million 

ABMD.^  reque.sted  $100  million.  They 
were  authort7.ed  $86  7  million.  They 
ended  up  with  $61  6  million. 

Mr  President.  I  feel,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  committee  tried — and  certainly 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee— to 
a«ree  on  an  approprtaUon  that  was  near- 
er the  authorteatlon  than  the  conference 
ended  up  with,  they  did  an  excellent  job. 
The  purpose  of  my  remarks  at  this 
Ume  Is  to  call  attenUon  to  the  fact  that 
these  appropriations  will  be  inadequate 
to  carry  out  the  program  that  needs  to 
be  carried  out  I  am  hopeful  that  at  a 
later  time  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
we  will  be  able  to  come  back  and  present 
our  case  to  the  committees  and  jusUfy 
supplemental  appropriations  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  present  and  proposed  R  &  D  ac- 
tivities in  BMD  are  consistent  with  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  treaty  on  the 
llmlUtlon  of  antiballistlc  missile  sys- 
tems Failure  to  vigorously  pursue  R  &  D 
investigations  and  prototype  develop- 
mente  would  place  the  United  States  In 
a  vulnerable  position  if  first,  the  treaty 
were  abrogated  by  the  U.8.S  R   or  mu- 
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tually  inodifled  a*,  some  future  Ume  or 
aecond  the  emergence  of  a  third  coun- 
try bailLstic  missile  capability  tiireaten,'- 
elLher  the  United  Btate.s  or  the  USSR 
The  site  defense  'system  is  the  natlon'.s 
only  Hijproarh  to  the  defen.ie  of  our 
strateKlc  ICBM  forre  The  SD  proeram 
is  In  the  design  .stages  leading  to  a  proto- 
type demonstration  at  Kwajaleln  The 
current  development  schedule  ha.s  been 
matched  to  the  proJe<ted  threat  evolu- 
tion allowed  under  the  Interim  agree- 
ment on  strategic  ofTen.slve  arms 

In  reroenltlon  of  a  congressional  de- 
sire to  reduce  mlUtarj-  expenditures,  the 
Army  reduced  the  SD  program  from  a 
planned  $247  million  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  level  to  $170  million  These  re- 
durtlons  have  already  resulted  in  a 
stretchout  of  the  proaram  Since  the 
f\.val  year  1973  f undine  of  $80  mtUlon 
was  for  only  the  last  six  months'  effort, 
the  program  is  currently  rontinulnK  at  a 
level  of  approxmiately  $160  million  per 
year.  Tlie  apparent  rea^^on  for  the  addi- 
tional proposed  reduction  by  the  Senate 
committee  was  to  maintain  the  same  level 
of  effort  H.s  the  ;  revlnus  vear  TTie  com- 
mittee. In  proposing  the  annual  figure  of 
$100  million.  mu.st  have  overlooked  the 
fart  that  fiscal  year  1973  funding  was 
for  only  the  final  6  month.s'  activities 
The  fart  that  tlie  program  Is  already  well 
into  the  new  fiscal  vear  at  the  annual 
spend'.nc  level  of  about  $160  million,  a.-^ 
well  as  tlic  fact  that  SD  Ls  at  the  stage  of 
committing  funds  for  major  equipment 
during  the  fl.sral  year  would  mean  that 
adoption  of  the  proposed  budeet  by  the 
Senate  commltt««  could  be  nothing  less 
than  catastrophic. 

From  its  inception,  the  site  defense 
program  has  been  planned  as  a  very- 
austere  nrogram  with  maximum  deferral 
of  nonessential  tAsks  for  demon.stratlon 
of  the  system  Further,  the  program  ha.^ 
used  the  approach  of  developmg  hard- 
ware and  software  which  could  be  de- 
ployed In  nearlv  the  .same  conf^tairation 
as  demonstrated  if  a  deplovment  were 
needed  This  managemei.t  approach  was 
chosen  because  it  allows  early  demonstra- 
tion of  c  it  lea!  comix>neiiLs  at  minimum 
cost  and  ml!.lmi/e<;  the  likelihood  of  a 
costly  redesign  if  Congress  determines 
that  a  deplovmer.t  :<:  needed  In  future 
years 

Congress  ha.s  severely  rrlticl/ed  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  cost  overrun.s 
on  weapon  sys'em  developments  How- 
ever. If  the  funding  Is  reduced  for  this 
already  au.'^tere  site  defe:-..se  pro'ert  the 
Impact  would  be  increasing  costs  due  t(j 
program  stretchouts,  disruptions.  Ineffi- 
cient phasing  and  replannmg  Further 
reduction  In  the  funding  of  proErams 
planned  in  arcordance  with  rongres,«lona] 
guidance  will  in  e.s.sence  be  discouraging 
the  EXDD  from  proposing  au.stere  project 
b\idget5 

Recent  disclosures  of  successful  Soviet 
tests  of  multiple  warheads  for  strategic 
missiles  further  demonstrate  the  Import- 
ance of  an  effective  site  defen.-je  program 
It  can  logically  be  argued  that  if  the 
United  States  does  not  pursue  R  &  D  to 
coimter  the  Russian  MIRV  udvi'.nces,  we 
may  very  well  be  accepting  the  assured 
vulnerability  of  our  Mlnuteman  force. 


iU>VANCXO    TKCHNOUXJY 

Advanced  technology  programs,  \mder 
the  management  of  the  ad\anced  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  agency,  have  k)een  con- 
ducted for  the  past  few  years  at  the  level 
of  approximately  $100  miUion  per  year 
and  provide  the  broad  technology  base 
upoii  which  future  defense  application 
decisions  can  be  made 

The  technical  continuity  which  ha.s 
been  established  through  these  programs 
is  threatened  by  the  Senate  committee  s 
proposed  $42.4  million  reduction  in  the 
Army's  $100  million  request.  Advanced 
technology,  terminal  defense,  and  light 
area  defense  The  House  voted  to  recom- 
mend authorization  of  the  entire  $100 
uullion  request  but  the  Senate  committee 
recommended  elimination  of  the  hght 
defense  portion  of  the  budget 

This  program  should  be  reconsidered 
because  the  LAD  context  In  which  that 
lx)rtion  of  the  AMBDA  budget  was  pre- 
sented tended  to  obscure  Its  true  tech- 
nology content  and  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  might  conflict  with  the  spirit  of 
the  ABM  treaty  The  program  actually 
centers  on  a  class  of  advanced  R  i  D 
that  forms  a  broad  technology  ba.se  upon 
which  future  defense  application  de- 
cisions may  be  made  It  is  not  .solely  ap- 
plicable to  LAD  and  Indeed  is  applicable 
to  the  ABM  treaty 

LAD  system  concepts  were  used  in  the 
testimony  to  Illustrate  system  relevance 
However,  the  technology  involves  ad- 
vanced optical  sensors  which  .show  great 
promise  for  a  multiplicity  of  BMD  and 
other  defense  applications  For  example, 
they  have  great  potential  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  conventional  terminal  defense  sys- 
tem such  as  site  defense  In  this  role,  the 
optical  sensors  show  promlfie  for  alleviat- 
ing .some  of  the  more  senou.";  technical 
problems  and  for  providing  a  comple- 
mentary defense-in-depth 

Optical  .sensors  are  central  to  the  most 
promising  BMD  concepts  to  emerge  in  a 
decnde.  and  they  ment  the  expendltu.-e 
of  the  advanced  R  i  D  budget  requested 
These  sensors  are  m  the  same  family  as 
those  used  In  the  familiar  Sidewinder 
and  Redeye  missiles  However,  they  are 
much  more  complex  and  are  designed  to 
operate  above  the  Earth  s  atmosphere — 
sensors  so  sensitive  that  they  can  detect 
Invisible  heat  signals  as  faint  as  those 
that  emanate  from  a  human  body  1,000 
miles  away  Because  of  their  inherent 
guidance  accuracy,  a  relatively  small 
warhead,  perhaps  even  nonnuclear.  may 
be  used 

The  propased  program  Ls  a  contmua- 
tlon  of  effort  which  has  been  underway 
In  the  Army  for  the  past  3  to  4  years.  It 
Ls  still  In  the  very  early  phases  of  R  i  D 
and  at  least  5  years  away  from  any  en- 
gineering development  decision.  Recent- 
ly, extremely  valuable  experimental  data 
has  been  obtained  on  a  number  of  target 
objects  and  penetration  aids  lofted  into 
the  exoatmo.sphere  by  Atlas  boosters  Al- 
though these  data,  coupled  with  other 
laborati.>r\-  and  analytical  data,  only 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  BMD  optlc-s 
technology,  results  to  date  are  encour- 
aging The  evidence  so  far  Is  that  optical 
BMD  sensors  are  feasible. 


Further  Implications  of  the  proposed 
program  are  as  follows  : 

It  represents  a  breakthrough  opportu- 
nity to  extend  BMD  from  the  terminal 
or  "last  ditch."  regime  to  tne  midcourse 
regime  This  means  that  the  battle  would 
he  waged  f.ir  away  from  the  targets  being 
defended 

Such  promising  technology  may  prove 
beneficial  to  SALT  11  by  strengthening 
our  bargaining  position  and  provldii:g  an 
opportunity  for  further  bilateral  ABM 
agreements. 

Our  strategic  offensive  forces  benefit 
by  such  pioneering  defensive  R  fc  D  The 
data  base  established  by  this  program. 
will  be  Invaluable  to  ABRE8  and  other 
strategic  offensive  R,  i  D  programs. 

It  provides  protection  against  tech- 
nological surprise 

The  midcourse  optics  technology  will 
be  pursued  only  under  the  proposed  ad- 
vanced R,  &  D  program,  If  the  budget  Is 
cut,  the  R,  L  D,  will  not  get  done  some- 
where else  and  the  most  promising  new 
BMD  technology  on  the  horizon  today 
will  be  dropped 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me' 

Mr  ALLEN  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  .senior  colleague 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  am 
very  glad  my  colleague  brought  up  these 
f.'icts,  because  these  are  important  parts 
of  our  national  defense  program 

I  want  to  join  the  Senator  m  the  ex- 
pres.'^ion  of  commendation  that  he  has 
extended  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  is  always  cooperative  with 
us. 

We  knew  that  he  had  a  hard  job  in 
trying  to  get  a  practical  budget  insofar 
as  he  could 

While  th&se  amounts  are  not  adequate 
to  allow  the  carrymg  out  of  tlie  rjpers- 
tlons  for  the  full  year,  because  they  have 
been  operating  under  a  continuing  res- 
olution that  provided  for  a  higher  level 
of  expenditures,  I  was  pleased  that  we 
were  able  to  get  as  much  as  we  did 

Mr  ALLEN  I  certainly  agree  wnth  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague, 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  certainly  extend 
my  th.ar.ks  to  Uie  distinguished  chair- 
m:in  of  the  committee  and  to  the  distin- 
g-tushed  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the 
ranking  nunor.ty  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  was  most  helpful.  We  may 
recall  that  when  the  bill  was  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  it  was  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  who  offered 
the  amendment  to  restore  Uie  fur^ds  tD  a 
certain  level. 

We  are  indeed  gratefu  to  ti-,ese  two 
good  friend.s  of  ours  for  tiie  excellent 
work  that  they  hrive  done 

Mr  .M.T.FN  I  want  to  thank  my  senior 
colleague  I,  toe.  want  to  compliment  the 
distlngiilshed  Senator  frpm  North 
Dakota  'Mr  YorNc  >  for  his  understand- 
ing of  our  problem  and  for  h:.s  uitroduc- 
tion  of  the  amendment  that  would  have 
mised  the  appropriation  $25  million, 
wliich  the  conferer.ce  committee  did  not 
go  along  i»ith 

We  are  deeply  grateful  and  our  peo- 
ple are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  we 
are    verj-   grateful   to   the  distinguished 
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Senators  from  Alabama  for  their  com- 
pUmentary  references  to  our  efforte  In 
this  particular  field  and  with  respect  to 
this  particular  appropriation  We  are  alao 
«T»lerul  to  them  for  their  work  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  may  say  to  our  friend*  that  I  thought 
at  the  time  really,  and  In  retroepect  I 
can  say  that  I  stUJ  feel,  that  we  were 
really  fortunate  In  getting  anything  at 
ail  The  House  wa«  adamant  on  this  and 
on  one  other  Item  In  the  bill  They  were 
apparently  told  not  to  yield 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senators 
from  Alabama  with  respect  to  these  mat- 
ters. We  really  thought  It  should  go  to 
the  $135  million  that  was  authorized  af- 
ter we  had  heard  the  comments  on  the 
floor  o*  the  Senate 

I  wanted  the  Senator?  to  know  that 
the  Senate  conferees  did  not  yield  too 
easily  on  this  matter  We  really  fought 
for  it.  However,  we  have  had  thils  sltaa- 
tlon  before.  We  were  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  session  Everyone  wanted  to  get 
out  of  here  by  thla  weekend.  Ttie  Sena- 
tors wished  to  do  so  also. 

In  the  length  of  tune  which  we  had  to 
work  on  this  amendment.  I  think  that 
we  came  out  pretty  well  overall  on  the 
appropriations  hill. 

Mr.  YOtJNO.  Mr  President,  r  also, 
want  to  thank  both  of  the  Senators  from 
Alabama  for  their  comments  concerning 
t^;e  additional  $25  million  that  was  added 
to  the  bill  on  the  floor  We  were  aware 
th.»t  the  Senators  from  Alabama  had  a 
deep  Interest  In  this  matter  However, 
this  U  one  Item  on  which  the  House  was 
very  adsunant 

It  was  hard  to  understand  the  House 
position  because  the  Department  of  De- 
fense placed  the  highest  priority  In  their 
appeal  on  Site  Defense. 

The  House  conferees  Just  would  not 
give  on  this  Item  I  think  that  we  did  the 
best  we  could  In  getting  $110  million 
when  they  had  nothing  In  their  bill 

Mr  ALLEN  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  this 
bill,  the  Defense  Appropriation*  bill.  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  that  could 
possibly  pass  Congress  In  this  session 
ft  ts  only  exceeded  In  amount  by  the 
HEW  ApproprtaUons  bill 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimlty  to 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  for  the  mag- 
nificent work  he  did  on  this  bill.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  for 
the  magnificent  work  that  he  did  on  the 
bill   I  also  thaiTk  the  other  conferees 

The  bill  Is  not  everything  that  every- 
body wants  There  are  some  items  in  the 
bin  that  I  think  should  have  carried  a 
larger  appropriation  However,  the  bill 
as  a  whole  Ls  an  excellent  bill.  And  I 
think  that  the  Defense  Department  can 
get  by  with  it 

I  commend  those  who  served  on  the 
conference  for  the  fine  Job  they  did 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President.  I  am  pleaMd 
to  note  that  the  defense  appropHatlons 
bill  allocates  a  total  of  $39  8  million  for 
the  program  to  extend  the  service  life  of 


the  B-«2D  bomber.  This  modification 
program,  which  will  be  done  at  ire  B<ie- 
Ing  maintenance  facility  In  Wichita. 
Kans  .  will  enable  this  luutaiidir.ti  «ar 
craft,  which  played  »uch  a  \itai  role  \r. 
ending  the  war  In  Souih^ajit  .Asia  to  re- 
main the  conventional  .-strategic  w^rk 
horse  of  the  US  Air  Forre  bevoj.d  the 
mid-1870's 

Equally  as  Important,  this  alloratlon 
has  precluded  a  costly  and  wasteful  in- 
terruption of  a  program  vital  to  Amer- 
Icas  defense*.  It  will  erabie  a  hlxhJv 
trained  and  experienced  M«tT  if  over  13 
raglnen  and  30  addltluna;  supvxrt  per- 
aoanel  to  remair.  inuu.-:  aj^.d  generau« 
several  thou.<!and  addlt;.)  a.  >uj.s  ;n  tn.- 
Kansas  aerospace  lnda>!t.r\-  ai  t;.«>  p»«hk 
of  the  program  in  mid- :  9-5 

As  one  who  has  n'.a:n twined  a:.  ftf;:d!n,< 
concern  for  the  l:-d;vid  ia..-"  rmpl'  vp«i  i:. 
the  aerosp€u;e  Industry—partlciilarly  in 
Wichita  where  the  effects  of  defense 
spending  changes  have  been  sever© — and 
as  an  American  who  bellevee  our  defense 
forces  must  be  kept  at  the  maximum 
state  of  r«adines8  and  capability.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  agreed  to  this  vital  loca- 
tion. 

TH«    V  8      AOCRt     POBCES     DrsTITTTTT 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  have 

noted  with  great  dismay  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations bill  have  accepted  the  House 
position  with  regard  to  the  US  Armed 
Forces  Institute  and  now  agree  that  it 
should  be  disbanded  by  May  31,  1974 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
concurred  with  the  House  reduction  of 
$530,000  but  recommended  that  the  In- 
stitute be  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1974  Partlcuiar 
note  was  made  of  the  Institutes  com- 
mitment to  guidance  counseling  In  an  ef- 
fort to  make  military  life  attractive  and 
with  the  hope  of  raising  educational 
standards  I  wholeheartedly  agreed  with 
this  view 

The  new  All-Volunteer  Army  poses 
protalems  which  cannot  be  met  without 
a  coocerted  plan  of  action.  Elducation  Is 
a  primary  concern  at  the  present  time  as 
well  as  profeaslonal  guidance  counsel - 
mg.  Both  of  the«e  military  pro6i«ns  are 
being  worked  on  by  USAFL  With  the 
Ixistitute  disbanded,  the  Indlvlduai  Serv- 
ice* will  have  to  InltUte  their  own  pro- 
grams In  this  area  and  there  Is  every 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  resulting  lack 
of  coordination  and  increasing  costs  will 
soon  make  tt  apparent  that  the  USAFI 
concept  was  not  only  sound  but  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  for  the  modem  army 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  conferees 
engage  in  tough  bargaining  and  there  is 
always  some  give  and  Uke  However,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Sena'^  position 
on  this  Issue  was  the  only  proper  view 
and  I  regret  that  the  House  view  pre- 
vailed. We  will  miss  USAFI  more  than 
U  apparent  now.  Education  Is  the  key- 
stone to  the  modem  army 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tha  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  dlsacne- 
ment. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

'■l»**«""'mei.t  -r,  -he  iuivndm<>nt  >f  th©  8«i- 
Kta  num^«^»<J  XU  U)  the  a/oranaid  bill,  a&d 
Cijcnir    '.harrui    ^riui   aj.   »m»ndrnatit     aa  fol- 

"MSiM  «t6S  000" 

«*■»,-.•  «d  iTiAt  the  Uouae  r-r(Hl»  r,-iu  ,•* 
J;»««tt^<>i;if:.-.  u>  Uie  amcnOtne:.;  < -r  Uie  .S^i.- 
&t«  r.  ;:: ,^r■^r•1  75  to  th«  kfar««Md  blU.  bad 
con-;r  ■•  fr-la  with  m  unendroent.  aa  fol- 
lows    \r.   \\f\i  at  the  sum  propo««d    Uiaert 

"•1.54 J  7iX)r»00". 

««#■  rrd     Tr.*r    v',»   HfMn^   r*<-»c!e  from   Its 

;--ui.-»«rm>n'  u  the  Mii»ndnif.t  >f  the  8«n- 
aio  u^ixhljertl  TB  tu  tfi<»  ftiiH-»«»id  bUl.  and 
.xi.iu.-  Ui*rpUi  with  aii  unei.JniAiit,  a*  io\- 
Imwb     In    .leu   of  th*   sum   proposed    inaen 

•2  m;  809  000  ■ 

Mr     .M  CLE1J...\N      .Mr     Pre.sldent.    I 

iiove    tnat    Uie    Seriate    concur    in    the 

ameiulmfnts  of  the  Hou.^e  of  R^present- 

aUvea   to   the  Senate   amer.dmer.ts  Noe 

a».   75,   78,   and   79 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


aOCI.^L       SECURITY       AMENDME3^ 
HR     11333)     PLACED    ON    CALEN- 
DAR 

Mr  LONO  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  H  R  11333  and  that  the  bill 
be  placed  on  the  calendar  and  Uiat  It  be 
in  order  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  to 
consider  It  today. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered 


FOREIGN  AStflSTANCK  ACT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1974 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I 
subnut  a  report  of  uhe  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H  R  11771  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr 
DoMiificn  The  report  will  be  sUted  by 
Utie 

The  leglsLaUve  cJerk  read  as  follows. 

TTi«  commltt**  of  csonferenr*  on  th«  dla- 
NT^ing  votM  of  the  two  K<iu»e»  on  the 
»m*n(lm#nu  of  uhe  bejiate  to  th»  bin  (HR 
11771.  mating  appropriAtiooa  for  fowign  —- 
•Ut^ace  and  related  programs  for  th»  Oacal 
yaar  endang  June  30,  1974.  and  for  other 
purpose*  having  nnet.  after  full  and  free 
<x»f«r«tioe.  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  reepecttve  Houses 
this  report.  »i«ned  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con^der  the  report. 

'The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  pnjceedlngs  of  the  Congbis- 
sioNAL  Record  of  House  at  pages  HI  1863 
and  HI  1684  I 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  conference  report 
on  HJl  11771  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1974 

Like  all  conferences,  neither  the  Sen- 
ate nor  the  House  obtained  everything 
desired,  but  I  believe  the  end  result  was 
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a  fair  and  equitable  compromise  of  the 
major  items  In  dl.sagreement. 

The  conference  report  Is  available  and 
I  shall,  therefore,  no*  attempt  to  s;^)eak 
to  each  of  the  items  covered  I  would, 
however,  like  to  mention  a  few  matters 
of  general  concern  and  ma.)or  Lmpacl 

In  the  new  functl  .nal  categories  into 
which  development  assistance  Is  divided, 
a  total  of  $585,000,000  is  provided  of 
which  $300  million  will  be  loans  and 
$285  million  will  be  gmnts.  In  the  fu- 
ture, all  selected  development  prob- 
lems and  countries  or  organizations  will 
be  submitted  and  approved  on  a  line- 
Item  basis. 

For  voluntary  contributions  to  Inter- 
national organizations  the  conferees  ac- 
cepted $125,000,000  of  the  $127,822,000 
provided  in  the  Srnate  bill  It  wa.s  not 
possible,  however,  to  Increase  the  amount 
for  UNRWA  above  the  total  of  $16,300.- 
000  without  severely  reducing  other 
United  Nations  programs.  However  the 
statement  of  the  managers  promises 
careful  and  sympathetic  consideration 
for  future  budget  requests  to  make  up 
UNRWAs  current  deficit. 

For  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  $19  million  is  allowed;  however, 
not  more  than  six  new  previously  ap- 
proved projects  should  be  started  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  with  not  more 
than  two  In  any  one  country 

For  the  Partners  of  the  Americas. 
$750,000  Is  allowed  on  the  condition  that 
this  program  should  be  privately  financed 
after  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  conferees  strongly  supported  the 
Senate  position  that  drastic  reforms  are 
needed  In  appropriating  fund.s  for  .MD 
operating  cxpen.se.s  of  which  !ps.s  than 
one  fourth  is  .'undod  from  the  admmLs- 
trat!\e  oTp<n.--es  appropriation 

The  .S/-nate  commltu>e  do*^  not  believe 
It  i.s  ir,  '.'If  ;r.t,en*t  of  jfooci  niana«ement 
or  biiciK'-'.  p.'.ictlce  to  fund  openitlnK  ex- 
perLse«  fnjm  funds  appropriated  for  irrant 
or  loan  pro^ram-s  As  Indicated  m  its  re- 
port. ho\»-ever.  it  wlil  not  .seek  t<3  strictly 
enforce  this  ban  f^r  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year  if  it  is  convlncfKl  the 
Agency  is  moving  a-s  f.ust  its  jx.sslble  to 
correct  the  .sltuaticxi  and  n-duce  its  ex- 
cessive overhead 

This  will  applv  t<5  the  oi:)eratlng  ex- 
penses funded  from  the  administrative 
expenses  appropriation  a.^  wvll  ns^  other 
accounts.  I  would,  however,  Uke  to  re- 
affirm the  statement  in  the  committee 
report — 

The  preference  of  the  Commute!*  would 
be  tn  have  al,  "[^rating  expenses  authortned 
aud  budgTte<1  thrrjugh  thla  account  .AdnUn- 
Utrmtlve  Expenses  i  In  the  absei.ce  n:  such 
a-tlo-.  ^.IU•ever  the  romn-.ltt*e  sern^  n.->tlo»' 
t.nat  !t  wUl  n,->t  ag%lD  fund  AIT»  roet  of 
doing   b'lslness  throvigh   two  acrounta 

Therefo.'^',  the  burden  l.o  now  shifted 
to  the  Agency  for  InterriaUorml  Develop- 
ment to  solve  thi*^  problem 

While  815  million  wa.^  rr^tored  to  the 
Contingency  Fund  the  conferees  agreed 
that  there  needs  to  be  L)flter  control  of 
these  funds 

An  American  contribution  of  $50  mil- 
lion Is  recommended  for  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  .^slan  Development  Bank 

The  $418.380  000  provided  for  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  will 
CXXX. 3«e7— Part  8S 


complete  the  U  S  contribution  to  the 
paid-in  and  callable  capita!  account^:  and 
bring  the  U.S  contribution  to  the  Fund 
for  Si:)ecial  Oi)eration.s  to  50  percent  of 
the  amount  originally  proposed.  As  ori- 
ginally proposed,  the  United  States  would 
underv.Tite  two- thirds  of  the  total  soft 
loans  currently  being  sought  by  the  Bank. 
This  is  a  matt^T  of  some  concern  but  a 
final  judgment  will  liave  to  be  made  in 
connection  with  future  hudrret  requests 
for  the  ipmaining  $500  miDlon. 

The  military  assi.'=tance  program  has 
been  reduced  to  $450,000,000 

Indochina  reconstruction  assistance 
was  al.so  allocated  $450,000,000. 

OPIC  was  provided  $25  million  In  ad- 
ditional reserves  and  the  Inter- American 
Foundations  program  was  Increased  to 
$10  milhon. 

The  strong  Senate  language  removing 
the  United  States  once  and  for  all  from 
any  support  whatsoever  for  South  Viet- 
nam's police  and  prison  system  was  re- 
tained. 

The  Senate  provLslon  requiring  the 
use  of  excess  currencies  for  local  costs 
associated  with  our  foreign  assistance 
program  was  retained. 

A  slightly  modified  version  of  the  Sen- 
ate provision  requiring  that  the  Congress 
be  advised  In  a  timely  manner  of  ai^.v 
changes  from  the  proprnm  oripnally 
Justified  in  annual  congressional  pres- 
entations was  agreed  to 

The  House  conferees  agreed  with  the 
Senate  in  increasing  the  amount  of  emer- 
gency military  grants  that  couid  be  made 
available  to  Israel  from  $1  billion  to  $1  5 
billion  This  is  from  the  total  of  $2  2  bil- 
lion made  available  under  the  act 

For  Cambodia,  $150  million  is  provided 
although  this  Ls  of  no  effect  uiile.ss  au- 
thorized. The  Senate  bar  to  the  draw- 
down of  $200  million  from  Department  of 
Defen.se  stocks  as  provided  by  the  legis- 
lative committees  has  been  dropped 

*i  total  of  $150  million  in  emergency 
disaster  assistance  is  provided  upon  en- 
actment of  authorizing  legislation  and  a 
recommendation  of  '-he  allocation  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  biL. 

The  Senate  provision  banning  US 
military  as.slstance  to  Chile  was  dropped 
and  the  provision  relating  to  petroleum 
products  tised  In  Southeast  Asia  was 
modified  to  conform  with  the  provision 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bUl 

Mr.  President  on  February  8  of  this 
year  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  at  the  request  of 
Chairman  McC^EI.L^N  adopted  a  highly 
ambitious  goal  of  reducing  the  then 
pending  budget  estimates  for  foreign  as- 
sistance by  $1,202,583,000  or  28  percent 
This  wa.";  by  far  the  largest  reduction 
proposed  by  a.ny  sut)commlttee  and  one 
which  I  frankly  thought  might  be 
unattainable 

While  there  have  been  some  sizable 
adjustments  in  budget  estimates  because 
of  the  emergency  military-  assistance 
needed  for  Israel  and  Cambodia  and  the 
disasters  in  Nicaragua,  Pakistan  and  the 
Sahel.  I  am  very  proud.  Indeed,  to  report 
that  the  final  Senate  reduction  on  this 
bill  was  $1,399  477  000  Even  though  the 
total  amount  was  driven  up  In  confer- 
ence our  overall  final  figure  for  the  bill 


Ls  $5,780,434,000— a  reduction  of  $1.212,- 
483.000 — slightly  over  the  original  target 
reduction  by  $9,900,000 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  f-onds 
provided  for  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973  wliich  were  agreed 
to  in  conference  yesterday  sho'old  enable 
the  Department  of  Trans;.x}rtation  to 
carry  out  it,*:  function.":  under  that  act 
In  providing  that  the  funds  be  derived 
by  transfer,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  tlie 
conferees  that  anj*  essential  programs  of 
the  Department  be  reduced.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  if  restoration  of  any  of  the 
transferred  funds  1.'=  required,  the  De- 
partment will  request  such  restoration 
next  session 

Mr  President  I  move  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG    Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hath- 
away i.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"Hie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JA\TrS  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
majonty  a  few  questions  relating  to  per- 
tinent parts  of  the  bill. 

First,  may  I  ask  hLm  how  the  provision 
which  related  to  the  $2  2  billion  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  rarne  out  e.«peci&Ilv  re- 
specting that  part  urserted  by  the  Senate 
regarding  an  authorization  to  be  re- 
quired before  the  -Appropriation  Act  took 
effect? 

Mr.  INOUYE  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  aware,  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment,  of  cour<:e,  on  the  sum  of  $2  2  bil- 
lion The  only  disagreement  occurred  in 
the  matter  of  sums  The  House  had  a 
provu^ion  for  $1,100,000,000,  and  the  Sen- 
ate provided  $1,500,000,000  The  House 
.•■eceded  and  accepted  the  Senate 
provision 

Mr,  JAVTTS  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
the  fo!low-:ng  Tb.e  authorizing  bill,  H  R. 
11088,  which  passed  the  other  bod.v  be- 
fore coming  here,  and  passed  this  body 
thi.s  morning  with  no  change  from  the 
House  bill,  so  that  it  would  be  on  its  way 
to  the  President  unmedlateiy  before  or 
accompanying  the  supplemienta!  if  the 
supplemental  were  approved — does  that 
specify  the  condition,  assiimin^  the  Pres- 
ident signs  the  bill' 

Mr.  INOUYE  Absolutely:  the  provi.-^lon 
in  our  bill  calls  for  prior  authorization 
before  appropriations  ran  be  expended 
With  the  pas-sage  of  the  authorization 
bli:.  It  will  sufSce 

Mr  JA\TTS  There  is  nothing  in  the 
appropri.ation  bill  which  is  other  than  a 
limitation  respecting  the  appropri^atlon, 
so  there  Is  contradiction  between  it  and 
the  authorizing  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  H.R.  11088? 

Mr   INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  JA\TTS  On  the  other  side  I  un- 
derstand that  the  conference  came  to 
agreement  on  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad. 

Mr  INOUYE  As  the  Senator  is  aware, 
the  Senate  had  a  lower  figure,  and  we 
receded  to  the  House  gross  figure  of  $19 
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million  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1974. 
In  addition,  we  alao  agreed  upon  pro- 
visions suggested  by  the  House  that  in 
the  event  new  starts  are  brought  about 
under  this  program,  they  will  be  lim- 
ited to  only  those  schools  and  hospitals 
that  have  been  heretofore  approved  by 
the  agency,  and  these  starts  will  be  bm- 
Ited  to  6  In  number.  In  all.  No  country 
may  have  more  than  two. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Finally.  I  wish  to  express  to  the  Sen- 
ator great  appreciation  for  the  way  in 
which  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  was  handled. 

First,  when  it  was  here,  an  error  was 
made  in  the  amount  of  the  provision, 
in  the  nature  of  the  provision,  too  much 
of  it  having  been  stricken  out  when  it 
came  before  the  Senate  The  Senator 
himself  corrected  it.  so  that  they  had 
basic  authority.  That  was  gratifying. 

Second.  I  gather  that  the  conference 
gave  $25  million  of  the  $50  million  they 
sought. 

Mr   INOUYE   The  conferees  are  con- 
fident that  with  this  sum.  plus  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  OPIC  should  be  in  great  shape 
Mr  JAVTTS  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  think  he  has  done  a  splendid 
job.  as  he  usually  does,  and  the  Senate 
should  be  very  grateful  to  him. 
Mr  INOUYE  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  consid- 
eration of  this  conference  report  by  the 
Senate  represents  the  culmination  of  a 
long  and  difflcult  task.  Particular  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  very  hard-work- 
ing and  dUigent  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee,   the   Honorable   Daniel    Inouye 
However,  and  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
this  report  is  the  result  of  the  best  efforts 
and  best  endeavors  of  many  Members 
both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 

Naturally  the  conference  did  not  adopt 
all  of  the  positions  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Let  me  assure  the  Senate,  however,  that 
your  managers,  especially  Chairman 
iNoxmt.  did  their  persuasive  best  to  ar- 
ticulate and  express  the  Senate  position. 
Therefore,  even  though  I  have  reserva- 
tions and  disappointments  with  respect 
to  certain  portions  of  the  conference  re- 
port let  me  here  and  now  urge  its 
adoption. 

Senators  will  note  that  many  of  the 
monetary  amendments  in  this  report 
were  adjusted  either  upward  or  down- 
ward to  reflect  what  your  conferees 
thought  represented  the  best  possible  or 
attainable  figxire.  There  was  give  and 
take  in  the  conference  and  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  on  both  sides.  Therefore,  let 
me  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  con- 
ference report  as  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion to  a  most  complicated  legislative 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  conference  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  $750,000  be  appropriated  In 
the  foreign  assistance  bill  to  the  National 
Association  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance 

We  In  Maryland  have  benefited  great- 
ly from  the  Partners  program  Through 
the  Maryland  Partners  of  the  Americas, 
each  January  some  30  Brazilian  students 
from  Estado  Do  Rio.  our  partner  State. 
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visit  Maryland  homes  and  attend  Mary- 
land high  schools  for  a  6-  to  7 -week  pe- 
riod. In  July  a  similar  group  of  Maryland 
high  schoolers  visit  Estado  Do  Rio.  As  a 
result  of  these  exchanges,  now  In  their 
ninth  \  ear.  the  Maryland  Partners  oT  the 
Americas  have  touched  the  lives  of  the 
thousands  of  young  people  and  their 
parents.  We  have  learned,  in  these  direct 
and  personal  visits,  of  the  customs  and 
thoughts  and  habits  of  other  countries. 
We  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  won- 
derful feelings  that  have  been  created 
for  Maryland  and  the  United  States  by 
the  visits  of  our  students  In  Brazil. 

Therefore,  it  is  heartening  to  know 
that  funds  will  be  available  for  this 
worthy  program  to  continue 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  in  disagreement  will  be 
stated. 

The  amendments  In  disagreement  are 
as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  iia 
disagreement  to  the  wneadment  of  the  8en- 
at*  uumt)ere<l  16  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  nn  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  propooed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "and  of  which  tU.- 
300,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  United 
NaUons   Relief   and    Work*   Agency  " 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  lt« 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  38  to  the  aforesaid  bui.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert 

Sec  114.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  Pood  and  Nutritloo.  De- 
velopment Assistance.'  'PopulaUon  Plamung 
and  Health.  Development  Assistance.  •  ■Edu- 
cation and  Human  Resources  Development. 
Development  Assistance."  "Selected  Develop- 
ment Problems.  Development  Assistance.' 
'Selected  Countries  and  OrfnuilzaUons  De- 
velopment Assistance.'  "International  Or- 
ganlaauons  and  Programs,"  •American 
Schocxls  and  Hospitals  Abroad."  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control,"  "Indochina  post- 
war reconstruction  assistance. •'  ■'Security 
supporting  aaalstance,*  "Military  aselstanoe," 
or  "Migration  and  refugee  assistance  "  ahall 
be  aTallable  for  obUgatlon  for  acUnUes  pro- 
grama,  projects,  countries,  or  other  ofMra- 
Uon«  unless  the  Conamittees  on  Approprla- 
tlonj  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeenta.- 
tlves  are  previously  notified  five  days  in 
advance. 

R«»olv«tl.  That  the  House  recede  from  ite 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  63  to  the  aforesaid  bill  and 
ooncxip  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  mattw  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

S«c  804.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  furnish  petroleum 
fuels  produced  in  the  continental  United 
States  to  Southeast  Asia  for  use  by  non- 
United  States  nationals. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  lU 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  64  to  the  aforesaid  blU  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert- 

■nTLE  Vn— REOiONAX.  RAIL  REOEOANI- 
ZATION  ACT  OF  1973 

DKPAmCINT  or  T«AN8PO«T*TIOM 

.^  •    orriLT  OF  m%  sK-krrKvrr 

Interim  Operating  Assistance 
Tor  necessary  erpenses  for  Interim  Oper- 
ating  Assistance   under   the   Regional    Park 


Reorganization    Act    of    1973,    »35,0O0.000.    to 
remain   available  until   expended  and  to  be 
derived    by    transfer    from    the    Urban    Mass 
TraniporUtlon    Tnud      Prorided.    That    this 
appropriation    ahall    become    effective    only 
upon  enactment  into  law  by  the  93rd  Con- 
greas  of  HJL  9\*i  or  similar  leglslaUon 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Por    an    addlUonai    amount    for    "salaries 
and   erpensea.  ■   M.OOO.OOO,   to   remain   avail- 
able   until   empended   and    to   l>e   derived    by 
transfer   from   the   appropriation   for   trans- 
portation,  planning,   research   and    develop- 
ment. OfHce  of  the  Secretary    Proiided.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  become  effective  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  by  the  93rd  Con- 
gress of  H.R.  0142  or  almjlar  legislation. 
rNrrm  sTArss  rah-wat  association 
Admlnk<tratlve  Expenses 
For   necessary   administrative  expenses  to 
enable   the   United    States   Railway   As.vx:Ib- 
Uon    to   carry   out    its    functions   under   the 
Regional    Rail    Reorganization    Act    of    1973, 
M.000,000.  to  remain  available  untu  expended 
and  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  ap- 
propriations for  raUroad  research  and  high- 
speed   ground    transportation    research    and 
development.    Federal   Railroad   Administra- 
tion   Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall 
become  effective  oiUy   upon  enactment  Into 
law    by    the   93rd    Congress   of   H  R    9143   or 
aimUar  legislation 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  53.  and  54. 

The  motion  w-><^  isf-^cd  to. 
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CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND 
TREATMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
UvesonS.  1191. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  ^Mr 
Hpddl«ston)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  Uip  Hoa'.e  of  Repre.senta- 
Uves  to  the  bill  'S  M91.  to  provide 
flnanclal  assLstance  for  a  demonstration 
program  for  the  pieventlon.  identifica- 
tion, and  treatment  of  ohlJd  abuse  and 
neglect,  to  estabii.'^.  a  Natior.Rl  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  ai.d  .Nen.ec;  and  for  other 
purposes  ■,  which  was  to  .strtlce  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child 
Abuse   Prevention    and   Treatment    Act  ' 
TTCM  tranoNAL  CKirm   ok  cfold  abtts*  and 

NK;l.rCT 

Ssc.  a.  (a)  The  Secretarv  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
In  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary")  ahal!  esublish 
an  office  to  be  known  as  the  Natlonai  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Center"). 

(b)  The  SecreUry,  through  the  Center 
shall — 

(Ij  compile,  analyze,  and  publish  a  sum- 
mary annuaUy  of  recenUy  conducted  and 
currenUy  conducted  research  on  child  abiose 
and  neglect: 

(3)  devetop  and  maintain  an  Information 
clearinghouse  on  all  prj«r!UTMi  including 
private  programs  showing  pn  rnLse  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  prevention,  Identiflcatlon.  and 
treatment    of   child    abuse    and    neglect: 

(3)  compile  and  publish  training  mate- 
rials for  personnel  who  are  e:  ^^^^ed  or  Intend 
to  eottage  In  the  prtver.ti/  .-.  Hr-.tincauon 
and  treatment  of  child   at   n**-   a  .d    neglect; 

<4)  provide  tecbiUcai  aMstance  (directly 
or  through  grant  or  contTMt)  to  public  and 
nonprofit    private    agencies    and    organlia- 


tlons  to  assist  them  In  planning,  tntproving. 
developmg,  and  carrying  out  programs  and 
activities  relatliii^  tu  Uie  prevenllon.  Identi- 
fication, and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect:  and 

(6)    conduct    re«earrh    into   the   rauses   of 
child  abuse  and  ne«1e<-t   and  Into  the  preven- 
tion. Identification   aud  irealment  ther»uf . 
DsriNmoif 

S«c,  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 
"child  abuse  and  negle<t  means  the  physical 
or  Doental  Injury,  sexual  ahuse  nepUpent 
treatment,  or  maltreatment  of  a  child  u:ider 
the  age  of  eUhteen  by  a  person  who  Ls  respon- 
sible for  the  chlids  weifare  vmder  circum- 
stances which  IndlcAte  that  the  chi:d«  health 
or  welfare  Is  harmed  or  threatened  t^.ereby. 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  .Secretary 

demonstration    psograms   and   projects 

Src.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Cen- 
ter, Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  public  agencies  or 
nonprofit  private  organizations  (or  combi- 
nations thereof)  for  demonstration  programs 
and  projects  designed  to  prevent.  Identify, 
and  treat  child  abuse  and  neglect.  Grants  or 
contracts  under  this  section  may  be — 

( 1 )  for  the  development  and  establishment 
of  training  programs  for  professional  and 
paraprofesslonal  personnel  In  the  fields  of 
medicine,  law.  education,  social  work,  and 
other  relevant  fields  who  are  engaged  In.  or 
Intend  to  work  In,  the  field  of  the  prevention. 
Identification,  and  treatment  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect:  and  training  programs  for  chll- 
dj^n.  and  for  persons  resp>onslble  for  the  wel- 
fare of  children.  In  methods  of  protecting 
children  from  child  abn^ie  and   neglect: 

(3)  for  the  establlBhment  and  maintenance 
of  centers,  serving  defined  ge^nfraphlc  areas, 
staffed  by  multldlsciplinary  teams  of  i>er- 
soonel  trained  In  the  prevention,  identifica- 
tion, and  treatment  of  chUd  abuse  and  ne- 
glect cases,  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  serv- 
ices related  to  child  abuse  and  neglect,  in- 
cluding direct  supp)ort  and  supervision  of 
satellite  centers  and  attention  homes,  as  well 
as  providing  advice  aiid  c.)nsultatlon  to  In- 
dividuals, agencies  and  organizations  which 
request  such  services: 

(3  I  for  furnishing  services  of  teams  of  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofesslonal  personnel  who 
are  trained  In  the  prevention.  Identification, 
and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
cases,  on  a  consulting  basis  to  small  com- 
munities where  such  services  are  not  avall- 
1  able;  and 

/  (4)  for  such  other  limavatlve  programs  and 
Iprojecta,  Including  programs  and  projects  for 
parent  self-help,  and  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug-related  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  that  show  promise  of  successfully 
preventing  or  treating  cases  of  child  abuse 
and    neglect   as   the   Secretary   may   approve 

(bl(ll  Of  the  sum.s  appropriated  under 
this  Act,  not  less  than  B  per  centum  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  making  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  p>ayment  of  reasoruible  and 
necessary  expenses  for  the  purpo-e  of  assist- 
ing the  States  In  developing,  strengthening, 
and  carrying  out  child  abuse  and  neglect 
prevention  and  treatment  programs 

(3)  In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection,  such  State 
shall— 

(A)  have  In  effect  a  State  child  abuse  and 
neglect  law  which  shall  Include  provisions 
for  Immunity  for  persons  reporting  Instances 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  from  prosecution, 
under  any  State  or  local  law,  arising  out  of 
sue*:  reporting: 

(Bl  provide  for  the  reportmg  of  known 
and  suspected  Instances  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect: 

(C)  provide  that  ujwn  receipt  of  a  report 
of  known  or  suspected  Instances  of  child 
abuse  or  neglect  an  Investigation  shall  be 
Initiated  promptly  to  substantiate  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  report,  and.  upon  a  finding  of 


abuse  or  neplect,  immediate  steps  shai:  be 
taken  to  protect  the  health  and  weifare  of 
the  abused  or  neglected  child,  as  wei;  a.';  that 
of  any  other  hlld  uijder  the  same  rare  who 
may  be  In  danjfer  cf  abuse  or  neglect 

iD  demonstrate  that  there  are  !n  effect 
throughout  the  State,  in  connection  w;ih  the 
eiiforcement  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  laws 
and  with  the  re{X)rtlng  of  suspected  in- 
stances of  child  abuse  and  neglec*.  such 
administrative  procedures,  such  personnel 
trained  m  child  abuse  and  neglect  preven- 
tion and  treatment  such  training  proce- 
dures, such  institutional  and  other  facliities 
(public  and  private,,  and  such  related 
multidlsclpilnary  programs  and  services  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure 
that  the  State  will  deal  effectively  with  child 
abuse  and  neglect  cases  in  the  State; 

i.Ei  provide  for  methods  to  preserve  the 
confidentiality  of  all  records  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  <yi  the  child,  his  parents  or 
guardians: 

(F)  provide  for  the  cooperation  of  law  en- 
forcement officials,  courts  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction, and  appropriate  State  agencies 
providing  human    servlcee: 

(Q)  provide  that  In  every  case  Involving 
an  abused  or  neglected  child  which  results  In 
a  Judicial  proceeding  a  guardian  ad  litem 
shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the  chUd 
In  such  proceedings. 

(H)  provide  that  the  aggregate  of  support 
for  programs  or  projects  related  to  chfld 
abuse  and  neglect  assisted  by  State  funds 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  level  provided 
during  fiscal  year  1973,  and  set  forth  policies 
and  procedures  designed  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  u.sed  as  to  supple- 
ment and,  to  the  extent  practicable.  Increase 
the  level  of  State  funds  which  would.  In  the 
absence  of  Federal  funds,  be  available  for 
such  programs  and  projects: 

(I)  provide  for  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion to  the  general  public  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and 
the  facilities  and  prevention  and  treatment 
methixls  available  to  combat  instances  of 
child   abuse   and    neglect:    and 

(J)  to  the  extent  feasible.  Insure  that 
parental  wganlzatlons  combating  child 
abuse  and  neglect  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment. 

(3)  Programs  or  projects  related  to  child 
abuse  and  neglect  assisted  under  part  A  or 
B  of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (3) . 

(c)  Assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  available  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities:  however,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  supply  such  assistance  for  the 
lease  or  rental  of  facilities  where  adequate 
facilities  are  not  otherwise  available,  and 
for  repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  alteration 
of  existing  f8w:tmie8. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  equitable  distribution 
of  assistance  under  this  section  among  the 
States,  among  geographic  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  among  rural  and  urban  areas.  To 
the  extent  possible,  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  receive  assistance  from  at  least  one 
project  under  this  section. 

ATTTHORIZATIOMS 

Sec.  5,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
a->proprlated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

ADVISORY    BOARD    CN    CHILD    ABUSE    AND    NEGLECT 

Sec  6  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  appoint  an  Advisory  Board  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Advisory  Board"),  which 
shall   be   composed   of  representatives   from 


Federa.  agencies  with  responsibility  for  pro- 
K-ranis  and  activities  related  to  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  Including  the  Office  of  Child 
Development,  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Natlonai  Institute  of  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development,  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service,  and  the  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration The  Advisory  Board  shall  as- 
sist the  Secretary  In  coordinating  programs 
and  activities  related  to  child  abuse  and 
neglect  administered  or  assisted  under  this 
Act  with  such  programs  and  activities  ad- 
ministered or  assisted  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies whose  representatives  are  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board  The  Advisory  Board 
shaU  also  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Federal  standards  for  child 
abuse  and  neglect  prevention  and  treatntent 
programs  and  project-i 

(b)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act  and  the 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  related  to 
child  abuse  and  neglect  administered  or 
assisted  by  the  Federal  agencies  whose  rep- 
resentatives are  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  Such  report  shall  Include  a  study  of 
the  relationship  between  drug  addiction  and 
child  abuse  and  ne^-lect 

(c)  Of  the  fund.-;  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 6,  one -half  of  1  per  centum,  or  $1,000- 
000.  which  ever  Is  the  lesser,  may  be  used 
by  the  Secretarv  only  for  purposes  of  the 
report  under  subsection  (b). 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  to  guarantee  that  other  programs 
which  are  assisted  by  Federal  funds  and  are 
related  to  child  abuse  and  neglect  wUl  be 
coordinated  with  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  re- 
gulations and  .Tiake  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  necessary-  or  appropriate  to  Insure 
that  suitable  programs  related  to  child  abuae 
and  neglect  under  this  Act  are  available  for 
children  receiving  aid  or  services  under  State 
plans  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  State  plans  de- 
veloped as  provided  In  part  B  of  such  title, 
and  that  there  Is  effective  coordination  be- 
tween such  programs  assisted  under  *hls  Act 
and  the  programs  of  aid  and  services  under 
such  title  I'V. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Senate  pa-^^-vd  a  very 
strong  bill  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
child  abuse.  The  Hou5e  adopted  S.  1191 
with  an  amendment,  and  IhaX  amend- 
ment Is  now  before  the  Senate  We  pro- 
pose shortly  to  move  to  concur  in  the 
Hou.se  amendment  with  certain  minor 
amendments  which  I  do  not  think  wiU 
meet  with  any  objection. 

The  first  part  of  that  amendment 
would  call  for  a  study  of  the  Incidence 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  The  second 
would  require  that  a  minimum  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  be  spent  on  the  dem- 
onstration program  The  third  would 
place  a  spending  celling  of  20  percent 
on  the  State  programs  authorized  by  the 
House  bill.  The  fourth  amendment  would 
establish  cr;ter:a  to  be  met  by  progranx*; 
seeking  funding  under  State  set-aside. 
The  fifth  would  require  effective  coor- 
dination between  programs  funded  under 
this  act  with  other  federally  supported 
child  abuse  programs. 

None  of  those  amendments  Is  substan- 
tial. All  have  been  cleared  with  the  ml- 
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noiity  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr,  President,  for  mj'self. 
I  approve  these  amendments.  I  under- 
stand that  all  members  of  the  minority 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  have  been  asked  about  It.  They 
are  In  town  and  know  that  this  matter  Is 
coming  up.  Senator  Tatt  Is  not  in  town. 
I  am  advised  by  staff  that  Senator  Tatt 
has  no  objection. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  see.  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  amendments,  that  there 
should  be  any  basis  for  any  material  ob- 
jection, but  each  member  must  Judge 
that  for  himself.  I  think  that  In  sub- 
stance, at  this  stage  of  the  session,  the 
minority,  considering  the  accounting  I 
have  just  given  as  to  its  members,  would 
not  Interpose  an  objection  as  such  to 
the  Senator's  motion,  and  I,  personally, 
very  much  favor  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure, which  I  cosponsored. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1191)  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  a  dem- 
onstration program  for  the  prevention, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect, 
and  for  other  purposes."  with  the  follow- 
ing amendments : 

(1)  On  page  2.  llae  15  of  tbe  House  En- 
grossed Amendment,  strtie  out  the  wokI 
"and". 

(2)  On  page  2,  line  18  of  the  House  En- 
grossed Amendment,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and". 

(3)  On  page  2.  between  lines  18  and  19 
of  the  House  Engrossed  Amendment,  insert 
the    following    new    paragraph : 

(6)  make  a  complete  and  full  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  national  Incidence  of 
chUd  abuse  and  neglect.  Including  a  deter- 
mination of  the  extent  to  which  Incidents 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  Increasing  in 
number  or  severity 

14)  On  page  3.  line  9  of  the  House  Kn- 
groased  Amendment,  strike  out  "section" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof    •subsection", 

(51  On  page  4,  between  lines  IS  and  14 
of  the  House  Engrossed  Amendment.  Insert 
the  following  new  sentence;  "Not  leas  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  for  any  flacal  year  shall  be 
used  onl7  for  carrying  out  the  prorlslons  of 
this  subsection," 

(fl)  On  page  4.  line  14  of  the  House  En- 
grossed Amendment,  after  the  word  "Act- 
Insert  the  following     "for  any   fiscal   year" 

(7)  On  page  4.  line  15  of  the  House  Kn- 
groesed  Amendment,  after  "5  per  centum" 
insert  the  following  "and  not  more  than  20 
per  centum" 

(8)  On  page  7.  line  «.  insert  "claoses  (B> 
(C).   (E).  and   (P)   of"  after  the  word  "In" 

(9)  On  page  7.  line  34  of  the  House  Bn- 
(Toaaed  Amendment,  before  the  period  Insert 
a  comma  and  the  following  "and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  vear" 

nO)  On  page  9,  line  9  of  the  House  En- 
grossed Amendment,  beirlnnlne  with  "(a)" 
strike  out  through  line  21  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  and  make  ruch  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  ensure  that  there  Is  effective  co- 
ordination between  programs  related  to  child 
abuse  and  neglect  under  this  Act  ard  other 
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such  programs  wnich  are  assisted  by  Federal 
funds". 

Before  the  Senate  votes  on  these 
amendments.  I  would  like  to  explain 
briefly  to  my  colleagues  the  status  of 
this  legislaUon,  With  14  of  mv  colleagues 
I  Introduced  this  bill  in  the  Senate  iii 
March.  In  the  following  mcmths.  I 
chaired  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  bin 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Children 
and  Youth.  S.  1191  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  57  to  7  by  the  Senate  on  July  14. 

On  December  3.  the  House  passed  an 
amended  version  of  S.  1191.  In  light  of 
the  urgent  need  for  legislation  to  Improve 
our  ability  to  combat  child  abuse,  we  in 
the  Senate  have  been  working  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  since  then  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  compromise  ver- 
sion of  the  bUl. 

Although  the  administration  opposed 
S  1 191  in  the  Senate,  it  withdrew  opposi- 
Uon  to  the  bm  passed  by  the  House. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  however,  had 
concern  that  some  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  would  prevent  us  from  secur- 
ing from  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  the  commitment 
necessary-  to  make  an  lmp€u;t  on  the 
widespread  problem  of  child  abuse. 

The  amendments  before  us  today  re- 
flect an  agreement  acceptable  to  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  effect  of  the  amendments  be- 
fore us  today : 

First  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  the 
National  Center  on  ChUd  Abuse  and 
Neglect.  Including  the  demonstration 
program,  be  housed  in  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  of  YH^.  The  House  bill 
provides  only  that  the  NaUonal  Center 
and  the  demonstration  progrtim  be 
housed  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  under 
secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Prank  Carluccl.  stating: 

Should  S.  1191  be  enacted  with  no  orga- 
nizational requirements  specified  It  is  my 
Intention,  consistent  with  existing  policy,  to 
give  reeponsibUlty  for  the  implementation  of 
S  1191  to  the  Office  of  ChUd  Development 
wlUch  la  In  the  Office  of  Human  Develop- 
ment 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text   of   the   letter   be   printed    In    the 

RZCORO 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recow), 
as  follows : 

Th«  StcnTTAST  or  Htaltr, 

EOtrCATlON.  AND  Wn^ASX, 

Washington.  DC.  December  20.  1973 

Hon.  VfKLTXU  r.  MOHDALr. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
US.  Senate,  WasMngton,  DC 

DZAM.  S«N*TOB  MoNOALs  As  noted  m  the 
testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  Stanley  B 
Thomas,  Jr  before  the  House  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  on  Mday,  October 
5.  the  Office  of  Human  IDevelopment  and 
within  It  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
has  played  the  lead  role  In  implementing  the 
Department's  child  abuse  lnltl*Uves 

Should  S  1191  be  enacted,  with  no  organ- 
izational requirements  speclfled.  It  U  my  in- 
tention consistent  with  exUtlng  policy,  to 
give  responslblUty  for  the  Implementation  of 
8.   1191  to  the  Office  of  Child  Development 


which  Is  In  the  Office  of  Human  Development. 
This  wUl  ensure  that  the  Department  main- 
tains the  continuity  of  its  current  activity 
In  this  important  area. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  assure  you  that  the  Interagency  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 
proposed  in  the  blU.  wlU  look  to  experts  in 
the  field  of  child  abuse  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel. We  believe  that  there  are  many  people 
outside  the  Federal  Oovemment  who  have 
Important  contributions  to  make  in  the  res- 
olution of  this  very  complicated  Issue.  Con- 
sequently, we  see  no  need  for  the  specific  In- 
clusion of  such  a  mandate  In  the  statute. 
Also.  It  Is  our  intention  to  list  all  of  the 
names  of  those  Individuals  who  are  consulted 
by  the  Interagency  Advisory  Board  In  the  re- 
port to  the  Congress  required  by  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

FtANK  CAaLDCCI. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Second.  The  Senate 
bill  has  no  special  provlsioo  for  State 
programs  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  The 
House  bill  requires  that  "no  less  than 
5%"  of  appropriations  for  the  legislation 
be  spent  by  States  on  technical  assist- 
ance. In  order  to  receive  these  funds,  the 
House  bill  requires  that  a  State  meet  a 
series  of  criteria. 

The  amendments  before  us  today 
would  place  a  ceiling  of  20  percent  on 
the  funds  that  could  be  spent  on  State 
programs 

Third.  The  House  bill  contains  two  sec- 
tions relating  to  programs  for  child  abuse 
and  neglect  funded  under  other  programs 
for  Federal  assistance. 

First,  the  Hou.se  bUl  requires  that  pro- 
grams or  projects  relating  to  child  abuse 
and  neglect  assisted  under  parts  A  or  B 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
must  comply  with  the  criteria  which  are 
applied  to  States  quaUfying  for  funding 
under  this  bill  The  Senate  bill  contains 
no  similar  provision  The  compromise  we 
have  reached,  to  which  I  understand  the 
chairman  of  the  Senat*  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  no  objection,  would  require 
these  programs  funded  through  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  comply  with  only  4 
of  the  10  criteria  of  this  bill  Specifically. 
those  programs  would  need  to  provide 
for: 

The  reporting  of  known  and  .suspected 
Instances  of  child  abuse  and  neglect: 

Prompt  initiation  of  investigations  of 
reported  cases  of  child  abuse  and  Imme- 
diate steps  to  protect  the  ^.ea!t.h  and  wel- 
fare of  the  abused  or  neglected  child: 

Methods  to  preserve  the  confldentlallty 
of  all  records:  and 

Cooperation  of  law  enforcement  ofll- 
clals.  courts,  and  human  .services  agen- 
cies. 

Second,  the  Hou.se  bill  requlre,s  th^t  tlie 
Secretary  promulgate  regulations  to  co- 
ordinate child  abuse  and  neglect  pro- 
grams funded  under  th:.s  art  with  those 
assisted  under  other  program.s  of  Federal 
assistance  It  also  requires  that  .suitable 
programs  related  to  child  abuse  tmd  ne- 
glect under  this  act  be  available  for  chil- 
dren receU-lng  aid  or  services  under  pro- 
grams assisted  under  parts  a  and  b  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  .'^ct  The 
Senate  bill  has  no  .similar  provisions. 

The  compromise  we  have  agreed  to 
requires  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations and  make  £Lrrangement.s  to  as- 
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sure  effe<  Uve  coordination  between  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  act  and  other 
sucli  programs  a.ssisted  by  Federal  funds. 

Fourth  The  Senate  biLi  auttionzes  cre- 
aUun  of  a  NaUonal  Commission  on  Child 
Auobe  ajid  Neglect  to  study  some  of  the 
u.'u'-v.sohed  Lssue.s  m  the  fieiu  ajid  to  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
eff'irt 

Hie  House  bill  does  not  authorize  a 
comxni.s*ion.  It  provides  instead  for  crea- 
tion of  an  advLsoiT  conuiutU'e  of  HEW 
employees  to  oversee  the  Federal  efforts 
on  child  abase  and  neglect. 

In  the  letter  I  received  txxlay  from  Mr. 
Carluccl.  liEW  slates  that  this  advisory 
board  "will  look  \o  experts  in  the  field  of 
child  abuse  for  advice  and  counsel.  We 
believe  that  there  are  many  people  out- 
side the  Federal  Gk)vemment  who  have 
important  contributions  to  make  *  •  •." 

Fifth.  The  Senate  authorizes  $10  mil- 
lion tlie  first  year  a::d  $20  million  for 
each  of  the  next  4  years.  The  House  bill 
authorizes  $15  million  for  the  first  year, 
$20  million  the  second  year,  and  $25  mil- 
lion the  third  year. 

The  amendments  before  us  would  pro- 
vide for  a  4-year  bill  with  authorizations 
of  $15  million  the  first  year.  $20  million 
the  second,  and  $25  million  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years. 

Sixth.  The  Senate  bill  "authorizes  and 
directs"  HEW  to  establl.sh  a  demonstra- 
tion program  in  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
In  the  House  bill,  the  phrase  "and  di- 
rects" was  dropped. 

The  amendment  before  us  today  ac- 
cepts the  House  language  and  requires 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  appro- 
priations for  this  bill  be  spent  on  the 
demonstration  grant  program.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Is  to  assure  that  this  portion 
of  the  bUl  Is  actually  implemented. 

I  strongly  urge  m>-  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendments  before  us  today. 
Each  year  some  60,000  children  in  this 
country  are  reported  to  have  been 
abused — some  to  the  point  of  permanent 
injiuT  and  even  death.  At  least  700  die 
annually  as  a  result  of  chUd  abuse  In  the 
course  of  my  subcommittee's  hearings  we 
viewed  slides  showing  horribly  battered 
children  who  had  been  brought  to  hos- 
pitals for  treatment.  I  personally  \1slted 
victims  of  child  abu.se  In  hospitals  in 
Washington.  New  York,  and  Denver.  And 
I  heard — from  her  own  mouth — the  sad 
story  of  a  mother  who  nearly  killed  her 
child  before  she  could  convince  any  per- 
son or  agency  to  provide  her  with  the 
help  she  knew  she  so  desperately  needed. 
There  are  ways  to  treat  child  abuse. 
We  know  that  a  strong,  healthy  family  is 
the  best  cure  for  a  child  abuse  situation. 
We  know  that  the  adults  who  abuse  chil- 
dren were  usually  abused  themselves  as 
children,  and  tliat  we  can  only  stop  this 
terrible  cycle  If  we  provide  opportunities 
for  rehabilitation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  Interest  shown 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  public  In  this 
legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate approves  the  amended  version  of  S. 
1191  today  we  can  see  this  legislation 
translated  into  quick  and  effective  action. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  H.R.  11333  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
A.MENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
a.sk  unaxLimous  consent  that  when  H.R. 
11333,  the  social  security  bill,  is  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  on  an  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  ,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
to  be  offered  en  bloc,  ajid  1  hour  on  the 
bill,  the  time  in  each  instance  to  be 
divided  between  Senator  Long  and  Sen- 
ator Curtis  or  their  designees. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  this  the  social  security  biU? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  What  about  other  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  LONG,  Perhaps  I  can  explain. 

The  social  security  bill  is  in  conference, 
and  it  will  necessarily  have  to  remain  in 
conference,  because  there  are  important 
ItemLS  In  conference  to  which  the  House 
does  not  want  to  say  "no,"  but  which  the 
House  cannot  accept  without  further 
consideration.  So  we  are  proposing  to 
call  up  a  social  security  bill  that  re- 
mained in  the  committee,  to  amend  it 
by  adding  those  items  on  which  pension- 
ers and  the  poor  will  be  victimized  un- 
less we  act  between  now  and  January, 
those  items  wtiich  have  an  immediate 
urgency  about  them,  and  leave  the  other 
items,  which  include  the  big  cost  items, 
in  conference. 

I  can  say  that  the  cost-of-living  social 
security  and  SSI  increases  are  already 
included  in  H.R  11333.  As  to  the  social 
services  regulatlcHis  that  are  of  great 
Interest  to  the  States,  any  change  In 
the  old  regulations  would  simply  be  post- 
poned until  January  1975  while  the 
Mondale  amendment  relating  to  social 
services  is  ironed  out  next  year  between 
the  conferees 

The  big  cost  amendments,  such  as  the 
coverage  of  drugs  under  m.edieare,  the 
work  bonus,  the  Increase  in  the  social 
security  earnings  limit,  and  other,  will 
remain  in  conference  tjetween  the  two 
Houses. 

We  are  informed  that  commitments 
have  been  made  on  the  House  side  that 
before  the  Hou^e  agrees-  to  or  rejects 
some  of  those  amendments,  the  House 
will  hold  hearings  In  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  agreement 
among  the  conferees  is  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  on  these  amend  men  us  and 
work  out  the  best  bill  we  can  next  \ear. 
but  that  meanwhile  we  .■-houid  not  ad- 
journ without  assuring  social  security 
beneficiaries  and  Uie  aged,  blmd,  and 
disabled  poor  that  they  wiil  get  the  cost- 
of-Uving  increases  which  the  Senate  has 
already  approved,  and  that  the  unin- 
tended loss  of  food  stamps  eligibility  or 
medicaid  eligibility  by  the  poor  will  be 
prevented,  and  other  urgent  items  taken 
care  of.  To  fall  to  take  care  of  these 
various  uigent  Itenii  before  the  Senate 
and  the  House  adjourn  would  mean  that 
a  great  deal  of  inequity  and  Injustice 
would  occur 

Mr.  ALLEN    What  atiout   the   added 
tax    and    the   added    wage?    sub.'ect    to 


social  security?  Would  they  be  Included 
m  the  a.mendment^ — the  increase  In 
tax  and  the  Increase  in  the  amount 
covered  ? 

Mr  LONG.  As  I  recall  the  structure 
of  the  House  bill,  there  is  no  Increase 
in  the  total  social  security  tax  rate  over 
the  next  few  years  There  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  tax  ba.se  next  vear,  from 
$12,600  to  $13,200  I  intend  to  place  In 
the  Record  tonight  a  s'ommary  of  the 
items  we  believe  the  House  would  be 
willing  to  accept  so  that  Senators  can 
read  it  tomorrow. 

Mr  GREFTTN,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  done  the  Senate  a 
service  by  asking  these  questions.  I  do 
not  .se*-  how  we  could  agree  to  a  1  hour 
time  limitation  on  a  bill  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  LONG,  We  have  not  asked  anyone 
to  agree  to  a  limitation  on  amendments. 
At  tills  late  hour  in  the  session  any  Sen- 
ator who  does  not  like  a  bill  has  the 
power  to  kill  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  are  talking  about 
a  bill  Involving  billions  of  dollars.  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Senator  Is  talking 
about  no  provision  for  taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  will  be  an  Increase 
In  the  tax  rates  for  the  social  security 
cash  benefit  programs,  but  for  the  next 
few  years  it  will  be  offset  by  a  decrease 
In  the  medicare  tax  rates,  resulting  In 
no  increase  In  the  overall  social  se- 
curity tax  rates.  Everything  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Ls  much  less  than  the  Senaie 
voted  for  We  are  talking  about  a  meas- 
ure that  would  cost  a  great  deal  less 
than  what  the  Senate  i-oted  for  We 
would  hope  to  trim  down  to  simply  pro- 
vide a  stopgap  bill,  other  tiian  the  cost- 
of-living  social  security  and  SSI  in- 
creases, so  that  we  will  not  do  an  Irre- 
sponsible thing  when  we  adjourn  and 
come  b€u:k  In  January, 

I  did  not  mention  one  item  that  I 
should  have  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  about  it  The  Javlts  amend- 
ment relating  to  une.mploj-ment  Insur- 
ance is  one  Item  that  will  remain  In  con- 
ference. But  we  believe  the  Ho-cL'-e  will 
accept  the  amendment  fcr  a  90-day 
period  so  that  no  one  wiH  lose  t)enefits 
because  we  quit  without  having  resolved 
that  matter. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  no  one 
Ls  going  to  he  jeopa.tiized.  because  there 
Is  no  limitation  on  ainendment,';  to  be 
offered,  and  none  l=  temg  asked.  Sen- 
ators cAn  offer  amendments  from  now 
until  kingdom  come.  I  could  kill  the  blH 
and  every  other  Senator  could  kCI  the 
bill 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  ranking  Repubhcan  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  f;x>m 
Nebraska  '  Mr.  Ctktis  15  :n  favor  of  tiiis 
proposal:  that  all  member.'-  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  conference  are.  a::d  all 
memt)ers  on  the  committee  and  not  m 
the  conference  that  the  chairman  .had 
sw^cess  to  indicated  approval  of  this 
proposal 

Mr  IXDNG.  Let  me  say  we  felt  that  It 
will  take  ^most  imanlmotis  consent  to 
pa.s,s  thi."^  bill  t-omo.Tow.  But  the  Senator 
from  Nebra-^ka  Mr  CntTiSi  fell  he 
could  persuade  the  ove.-wh.elniing  ma- 
.lonty  of  conservative  members  to  do 
that,  and  the  Senator  from  MLanesot*. 
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(Mr.  MoKDALf)  felt  he  could  persu&de 
the  liberal  members  to  do  that,  and  I 
would  hope  to  persuade  those  who  now 
straddle  both  sides. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stand. The  unanimous  consent  re<iuest 
related  only  to  the  amendment 

Mr  LONG.  To  be  offered  by  me. 

Mr.  QRIFFrN.  Tbat  the  Senator  from 
Ixjuisiana  is  going  to  offer  on  the  bill. 
But  if  other  amendments  would  be 
offered 

Mr.  LONG.  There  would  be  no  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  majority  leader  is 
correct  in  that  the  ranking  Republican 
member  (Mr.  Curtis'  ,  In  the  absence  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BKNNrrri. 
agreed  to  this,  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
there  is  not  an  absolute  time  Umit  on  the 
whole  subject  and  amendments  can  be 
offered  without  limitaUon.  I  will  not 
object. 

Mr  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  feel 
confident  he  will  not  regret  giving  con- 
sent, and  Lf  he  does.  I  will  find  a  way  to 
accomm(xlate  him. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  I  understand  this  is 
the  only  way,  and  It  almost  calls  for 
unanimous  consent.  In  which  anything 
can  be  done  by  means  of  which  an  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  between  the  two 
Houses  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
people  on  social  security  beginning  the 
first  of  next  year. 

Mr,  LONG.  It  is  just  about  that  way 
I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  skeletal  bill 
compared  with  the  Senate- passed  bill 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  the  point.  It  is  very 
much  a  skeleton  version,  including  the 
Items  which  must  be  passed  before  we 
adjourn  sine  die.  without  which  there 
wo'-i^jr  a  lot  of  hardship  on  many 
peoprF^ 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Will  the  House  have 
passed  this  bill  by  the  time  it  gets  here 
In  the  morning  with  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  or  will  it 
take  the  House  bUl  as  we  amended? 

Mr.  LONG  We  would  hope  the  House 
will  accept  the  House  bill  as  It  will  be 
amended  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  JAVTTS   Fine. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  been  conferring 
with  the  House,  and  we  know  which 
items  the  House  conferees  on  H.R.  3153 
would  be  willing  to  recommend  that  the 
House  accept  at  this  time.  It  will  take  a 
two-thirds  vote  over  there,  but  they 
think  they  can  persuade  the  House  to  do 
that.  We  have  high  hopes  we  can  per- 
suade the  House  to  vote  this  stopgap  leg- 
islation through  so  that  we  can  go  home 
in  a  responsible  fashion  and  continue  to 
work  on  the  big  items  in  conference 

Mr  JAVTTS.  The  only  point  of  the 
limitation  is  that  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Is 
limiting  himself,  really  Is  that  right? 
The  Senator  get*  l  hour  on  the  bill  and 
I  hour  on  the  amendments  It  would 
limit  everybody  on  the  bill  but  not  on 
the  amendments 

Mr  LONG  I  would  like  a  limitation  oc 
the  amendments  I  am  offering  en  bloc. 
I  am  trying  to  indicate  to  Senators  who 
have  a  special  interest,  like  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  what  the  situaUon  Is. 


I  am  asking  for  a  limitation  on  my 
amendment,  but  not  on  amendments  by 
other  Senators. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  always  felt  the 
conference  committee  on  the  bills  per- 
forms a  great  service  in  taking  a  Christ- 
mas tree  bill  and  trimming  it  down  con- 
siderably. I  had  anticipated  that  would 
be  the  case  here  if  they  considered  it  as 
part  of  one  package.  But  what  is  being 
considered  now  is  that  certain  goodies 
will  be  taken  from  the  tree  and  put  in  a 
package,  and  we  are  supposed  to  accept 
that  sight  unseen. 

I  feel  the  proposal  by  the  dlstlngiilshed 
Senator  would  probably  work  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  rest  of  the  bill  because  the 
veto-proof  matters  would  be  passed  on 
this  new  bill  that  is  being  brought  up 
and  would  not  be  In  the  bill  that  Is  now 
In  conference  to  guarantee  its  signature. 
Has  the  Senator  considered  that? 

Mr.  LONG  I  have  some  familiarity 
with  the  ability  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  others  in  this  body  to  prevent 
the  Senate  from  passing  the  measure 
when  they  think  It  would  be  a  very  bad 
idea.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  the 
parliamentary  rights  he  has  with  respect 
to  this  bill  greaUy  exceed  the  rights  he 
would  have  from  a  parliamentary  point 
of  view  If  we  were  bringing  back  a  con- 
ference report,  which  I  wish  we  could.  I 
am  trying  to  offer  to  the  Senate  the  bUl 
that  the  conference  report  would  be  If  we 
were  able  to  bring  one  back  now. 

Mr  ALLEN  But  what  occurs  to  me  Is 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  asking  the  Senate,  to  use  an  ex - 
presslcm  used  down  our  way.  to  buy  a  pig 
in  a  poke  because  we  do  not  know  what 
is  being  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  from  his  sketchy 
recital  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  All  I  am  asking  is  that  the 
Senate  accord  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
ferees of  the  Senate  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  vote  on  this  amendment,  and  If 
the  Senate,  having  agreed  on  It,  Is  dLs- 
satisfled  or  if  any  one  Senator  feels  stifD- 
clently  unhappy  with  It  that  he  wants  to 
kill  the  bill,  he  has  all  the  power  he  needs 
to  offer  amendments  and  to  discuss  the 
matter  and  bring  the  whole  thing  to  a 
halt  But  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  Is 
going  to  want  to  do  that 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  since  the  Senator 
wants  to  place  a  limitation  on  his  amend- 
ment, why  cannot  unanimous  consent  be 
given  to  that,  and  leave  the  bill  wide 
open? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  what 
was  the  request? 

Mr  ALLEN  Put  the  1-hour  llmlUtlon 
on  the  Senator's  amendment  and  have 
no  limitation  on  the  bill  Itself 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Very  well. 
Mr  President,  I  make  that  request 
The   PRESIDINO   OFICER.   Is  there 
objection?   Without  obJecUon,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
MISSISSIPPI  FOR   1973 

Mr.  8TENN18  Mr  President,  at  the 
end  of  each  session  of  Congress,  and  as 
the  calendar  year  draws  to  a  close,  it  has 


been  my  practice  to  make  a  report  to  the 
people  of  Mississippi  concerning  the  mat- 
ters which  have  received  my  particular 
attention  during  the  year,  and  which  I 
believe  are  of  special  interest  to  tlie  citi- 
zens of  our  State  They  have  entrusted 
me  with  heavy  responsibilities  to  act  in 
their  behalf,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  them 
what  has  been  acc(jmplished 

In  pa^t  years  I  have  commented  that 
to  me  making  this  report  Ls  a  privilege. 
This  year  to  be  able  to  make  the  report  is 
a  particular  prtvnlege  I  have  recovered 
from  the  gun.'^hot  wounds  that  I  received 
from  armed  robbers  In  January,  and  have 
returned  to  my  duties  as  your  Senator  I 
am  deepb'  grateful  to  have  been  spared, 
and  to  resume  a  full  dally  .schedule.  Dur- 
ing my  convalescence  in  the  hospital  I 
made  full  use  of  the  telephone  to  con- 
fer with  colleagues,  constituents,  and  of- 
ficials from  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Government  Many  came  to  the  hos- 
pital to  visit  me  and  to  confer  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  Interest  I  directed  the  ac- 
tivities of  mv  staff,  of  course,  and  kept 
well  Informed  £is  to  dally  occurrences 
Much  was  accomplished  during  this  pe- 
riod, but  it  was  a  tnily  wonderful  ex- 
perience for  me  when  I  was  able  to  return 
to  my  office  and  the  Senate  floor  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

I  cannot  adequately  say  how  grateful 
I  am  to  all  the  Mlsslssippians  who  told 
me  that  I  was  in  their  thoughts  and  In 
their  prayers  during  the  critical  period 
of  my  illness.  I  know  that  this  had  a 
direct  effect  on  my  recovery,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  I  want  to  thank  each 
one  for  every  prayer  and  every  message. 
Every  card  and  letter,  gift,  or  flowers,  or 
other  expression  of  support  was  of  great 
help  to  me.  These  to  me  were  expressions 
of  confidence  that  inspired  strength  and 
determination.  To  have  so  many  do  so 
much  for  me,  and  for  my  recovery,  is 
such  a  tribute  and  a  challenge  that  I 
know  I  cannot  repay  it.  but  with  all  my 
ability.  I  will  try. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  both 
when  I  was  111  or  convalescing  and  when 
I  was  at  my  office,  I  received  many  cour- 
tesies and  much  help  from  the  other 
Members  of  the  Mississippi  delegation 
in  Congress,  and  I  want  to  thank  them 
warmly  for  this  My  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  been  very  kind  to  me  also, 
and  generous  in  their  support  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  helpful  to  our  State.  My  ofBce 
staff  has  worked  with  dedication  and  has 
tried  hard  to  help  in  the  many  thousands 
of  cases  where  my  constituents  have 
asked  for  assistance  in  trying  to  resolve 
a  personal  problem  involving  some  Fed- 
eral agency. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  year  for  me, 
of  course,  because  of  my  Injury.  I  missed 
a  numl)er  of  votes  on  the  Senate  floor, 
which  I  greatly  regret,  but  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  .say  that  these  are  the  first 
votes  that  I  have  missed  because  of  ill- 
ness since  June  23,  1949  I  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  such  good  health  over 
the  years. 

In  spite  of  the  difOcultles.  however, 
much  constructive  work  has  been  accom- 
plished during  1973  I  will  report  on  It. 
under  the  following  headings,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  MlssLsilppi. 
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I  am  certainly  pleased  that  my  Forestry 
Incentives  Act.  which  I  Introduced 
again  in  ih\»  Congress,  was  passed  first  by 
the  Senate  and  then  the  House,  and  w«is 
signed  Into  law  on  August  10  of  this  year. 
It  provide.s  inceiUlves  to  small  land- 
owners to  plsint  seedling  trees  and  to  im- 
prove their  existing  stands  of  timber 
This  law  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
State  of  MLssi.ssippl.  where  our  forests 
are  producing  the  second  crop  and  must 
now  produce  their  tliird,  which  will 
largely  come  from  privately  <jwned  small 
nonindustnal  tracts. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century,  beautiful 
forests  of  pine  and  hardwood  spread  from 
border  to  border  of  Mississippi.  They  were 
not  to  last  long  In  the  next  20  years  they 
were,  to  a  large  degree,  harvested  or 
cleared  and  burned  in  conversion  to  crop- 
land. Between  1900  and  1910.  Mis^sis^ippi 
was  the  third  leading  State  in  the  coun- 
try In  timber  production 

In  the  late  1920"s  there  began  a  gradual 
trend  toward  reforestation  In  1926,  the 
State  Forestn-  Commissicn  was  estab- 
lished, on  a  verj'  moderate  scale  Its  first 
budget  was  $7,500  in  State  funds.  In  1940. 
the  ad  valorem  tax  on  standing  timber 
was  repealed,  and  the  Timber  Severance 
Tax  Law  was  enacted.  In  1942,  Gov 
Paul  Johnson.  Sr.,  accepted  the  lands  for 
the  Kurtz  State  Forest.  In  1944  the 
Forest  Harvesting  Act  governing  the 
leaving  of  seed  trees  wa^s  passed,  as  was 
the  bill  modernizing  the  Forestry  Com- 
mission. Mississippi  was  on  Its  way  back 
toward  revival  of  its  lost  forests 

Until  1944.  a  total  of  only  173,000  acres 
In  the  State  had  been  replanted  with 
trees,  but  in  the  25  years  thereafter,  up 
to  1969,  more  than  1.7  million  acres 
were  planted. 

There  is  a  total  of  a  little  more  than 
30  million  acres  of  land  In  Mississippi 
More  than  half  our  area.  17  million 
acres,  or  about  56  percent.  Is  In  forest 
lands.  Let  me  emphasize  that.  More  than 
half  our  natural  assets,  in  terms  of  land 
area.  Is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  forests. 
Of  the  forest  land,  about >i  quarter  Is  In 
Federal,  State,  and  industrial  ownership. 
Generally  speaking,  timber  production 
on  these  lands  is  quite  good  The  other 
three-quarters  of  the  forest  land  Ls  In 
small  private  ownerships  This  Is  about 
12.5  million  acres,  and  there  are  about 
133,000  owners,  with  holdings  averaging 
95  acres  each 

Of  this.  12.5  million  acres  In  private 
ownership.  alm(5st  7  million  acres  Is 
classed  by  State  or  Federal  studies  as 
being  In  only  f)oor  or  fair  conditlVin.  based 
on  the  present  stand  of  Umber  Of  all  the 
forest  land  In  Mississippi  that  Is  classi- 
fied in  this  low  cTtegor>-  of  timber  pro- 
duction, about  82  percent  Is  in  private 
ownership.  There  are  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities for  increased  production  on  pri- 
vate forest  lands. 

The  Importance  of  the  forest  Industry- 
is  measured  only  In  part,  of  course,  by 
the  area  of  forest  land,  and  its  produc- 
tivity. The  harvesting  and  processing  of 
the  timber  Is  obv1ousl>  of  tremendous 
Importance,  amd  these  operations  will 
stand  or  fall,  now  and  in  the  future,  on 
the  rate  at  which  timber  is  grown.  There 


are  350  sawmills  in  our  State,  and  of 
course,  many  pulpwood.  plywood,  and 
veneer  mills.  We  have  more  than  450 
commercial  operations  of  various  kinds 
which  are  based  primarily  on  the  use  of 
wood.  Obviously,  it  is  important  that  our 
limber  production  keep  up  -alth  the  re- 
quire.Tients  of  the  future. 

The  demands  for  wood  in  our  Nation 
are  exp.edfed  to  double  in  the  next  30 
years.  The  most  informed  opinions  and 
proje(:tions  show  that  a  very  large  part 
of  it  Smust  be  grown  in  the  pine  and 
hardwood  forests  of  the  South.  So  the 
demands  for  Mississippi  timber  are  going 
to  be  very  large  This  being  the  case,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  increased  production 
will  have  to  come,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  forest  lands  in  small,  privately  owned 
tracts.  If  this  is  to  come  about,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  program  which  will  pro\'ide 
the  small  owner  with  the  incentives  that 
have  so  far  been  lacking,  and  which  ac- 
count for  the  relatively  low  production 
on  these  kinds  of  lands.  This  was  what 
led  to  my  bill,  the  Forestry  Incentives  Act 
of  1973, 

The  bill  e^stablishes  a  forestry  incen- 
tives program,  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  encour- 
age and  assist  landowT.ers  to  plant  seed- 
lings and  to  develop  their  forest  lands  to 
produce  timber,  expand  recreational  fa- 
cilities, protect  the  land  from  erosion, 
improve  fish  and  wildlife  conditions,  and 
enhance  environmental  values.  For  pri- 
vate, nonindustnal  lands,  the  Federal 
Go^Trnment  would  pay  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  costs  of  this  reforesting  and  land 
management  program. 

To  comment  briefly  on  what  this  pro- 
gram can  accomplish  in  Mississippi,  the 
people  of  our  State  can  reforest  about  5 
million  acres  that  are  now  idle,  and  they 
can  greatly  improve  another  6.5  million 
acres.  Average  yield  per  acre  throughout 
the  State  can  be  raised. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  environmen- 
tal dividends  Trees  not  only  are  a  pleas- 
ure to  the  eye,  but  they  help  to  filter  and 
clean  the  air.  reduce  noise,  contribute  to 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  recreation 
areas,  and  improve  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
ditions. 

Great  opportunities  await  Mississippi 
In  the  forestry  field.  We  are  endowed 
with  the  land  and  water  conditions  suited 
to  the  purpose  The  fine,  constructive 
efforts  of  the  State  forestry  commis- 
sion, the  State  forester  and  his  assist- 
ants and  the  State  and  county  ASCP 
committees  have  contributed  greatly  to- 
ward maintaining  and  improving  the  po- 
tential of  our  forest  lands  The  economic 
growth  projections  of  our  countrj-  make 
Inevitable  the  requirement  for  vast  ad- 
ditional amounts  of  raw  forest  products 
And  the  geographic  factors  of  land,  wa- 
ter, and  climate  make  it  certain  that  a 
.substantial  part  of  that  increased  forest 
production  is  going  to  have  to  come  from 
Mississippi 

After  the  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram became  law,  in  August.  I  made  It 
my  firm  resolve  to  try  to  see  that  money 
would  be  provided  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  this  program  I  deter- 
mined from  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  if  money  were 
appropriated  in  this  session,  the  program 


could  start  about  January  or  February 
of  next  year,  and  that  $10  to  $15  million 
would  provTde  the  means  to  carry  on  the 
work  between  then  and  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  month  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  he  intends  to  utilize 
funds  which  he  presently  has  at  hand 
to  operate  the  Forestry  Incentives  pro- 
gram during  the  period  January  through 
June  1974 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  forestry 
matters,  our  State  contains  six  national 
lorests.  containing  1,134.238  acres  This 
is  almost  4  percent  of  our  total  land 
area,  and  about  6  percent  of  our  com- 
mercial forest  land,  so  the  national  for- 
ests are  very  important  to  Mississippi. 
Almost  a  fifth  of  our  saw  timber  is  grow- 
ing on  nationai  forest  land,  and  of  the 
amount  that  grows  each  year,  about  60 
percent  Is  harvested. 

The  Federal  Government  expends  very 
sizable  amounts  of  money  each  year  to 
operate  and  maintain  these  forests,  and 
all  of  this  money  flows  into  our  economy 
in  terms  of  payrolls,  supplies  and  serv- 
ices, and  payments  to  the  State  and 
counties.  The  money  spent  by  the  U£, 
Forest  Service  in  Mississippi  m  1973  Is 
$10,948,000  Almost  $6  million  was  spent 
for  forest  protecuon  and  utilization, 
which  includes  management,  protection 
against  fire,  msects  and  disease,  forest 
research ,  and  State  and  private  forestry 
cooperation.  Another  $1,662,000  was  paid 
to  the  State,  and  large  amounts  were  ex- 
pended to  develop  and  protect  water  re- 
sources, provide  recreation  areas,  build 
forest  roads  and  trails,  and  other  similar 
endeavors,  frequently  m  a  mutual  effort 
with  other  agencies.  The  US.  Forest 
Service  m  our  State  has  over  200  full- 
time  employees  and  a  similar  number  of 
part-time  workers. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  na- 
tionai forests  also  provide  very  extensive 
recreation  opportuniUes  for  our  citizens 
There  are  some  two  dozen  specially  de- 
veloped recreation  areas  that  receive 
heavy  usage.  All  of  the  naUonal  forest 
lands,  except  the  400  acres  in  tiie  recrea- 
tion areas,  is  open  to  huntmg.  and  the 
Forest  Service  takes  special  care  to  try 
to  develop  and  maintam  good  wildlife 
habitat.  Special  care  is  also  taken  to  pre- 
vent erosion,  and  to  restore  and  reforest 
eroded  watersheds  that  were  the  result 
of  heavy  timber  cutur^  in  Uie  earlier 
thii-d  of  tins  century. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  does  a  fine  job 
of  managing  our  national  forests  Tliey 
believe  firmly  in  the  multiple  use  of  these 
beautiful  forest  lands,  and  our  citizens 
therefore  are  able  to  enjoy  the  benefite  of 
this  policy.  _^ 

I  have  continued  this  year  to  give  my 
support  to  the  funding  of  the  four  fed- 
erally funded  forest  laboratories  In  our 
State — at  Stoneville,  State  Cc^le«T,  Ox- 
ford, and  Gulfport  This  year  I  had  a 
part  in  increasir^g  appropnaUons  for  re- 
search work  at  Stoneville  on  .southern 
hardwoods  and  on  improving  forest  wild- 
life habitat 

I  have  mentioned  before  in  this  report 
my  strong  interest  In  cooperative  for- 
estry research,  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments money  Is  matched  equally  by 
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state  or  industrial  money,  and  the  work 
\B  carried  out  In  the  forestry  schools  of 
colleges  and  universities.  I  am  proud  that 
the  leglslAtloQ  that  established  this  pro- 
gram 11  years  ago— the  Mclntire-Sten- 
nis  Act — bears  my  name,  and  I  have 
taken  particular  care  over  the  years  to 
try  to  see  that  It  is  properly  funded.  This 
year,  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I  was  able 
to  see  that  the  money  was  Increased 
from  i3.94  million  In  the  budget  to  $6.2 
million. 

Needless  to  say.  there  Is  very  careful 
coordination  of  all  the  Federal  forestry 
efforts  In  Mississippi  with  our  State  for- 
estry' commission  and  our  State  forester 
and  his  staff. 

THx  FLooo  aw  l*7a 
On  April  27.  I  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent on  an  inspection  from  the  air  of 
the  flooded  areas  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  damage  was  awesome,  and 
my  heart  felt  heavy  for  those  many 
thousands  of  our  people  who  have  sxif- 
fered  such  extreme  hardships  and  dis- 
astrous economic  losses. 

As  the  rains  continued  and  the  waters 
reached  high  on  our  levees  it  was  in- 
cresislngly  clear  that  flood  protection  for 
our  Lower  Mississippi  River  Valley  must 
receive  a  higher  national  priority  for 
work  In  the  field  of  water  resources. 

This  is  the  third  great  flood  in  50 
years  The  Hood  of  1927  Inundated  2«  000 
square  miles  In  the  Lower  ML^alsslppl 
Valley,  displaced  over  600.000  people,  did 
damage  which  In  terms  of  today's  values 
would  be  over  a  billion  dollars,  and  214 
people  lost  their  lives.  Since  then  some 
$17  billion  dollars  have  been  expended 
to  help  protect  the  area  from  such  floods. 
Much  has  been  done,  but  there  Is  much 
left  to  be  done. 

Over  the  years.  I  made  a  Joint  effort 
with  the  late  Senator  Ellender  and  Sen- 
ator McClbllaw.  as  fellow  members  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  Increase  the  funds  appropriated  for 
necessary  flood  control  work.  Prom  year 
to  year  we  were  frequently  able  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  money  provided 
by  the  budget.  All  too  often,  however,  the 
awldltlonal  amo\mt«  were  frozen  In  budg- 
etary reserve  and  not  expended.  It  took 
much  effort  and  many  frustrations  to 
get  the  project  up  to  a  consistent  budget 
level  of  $110  million  This  L-?  not  enough. 
In  the  Yazoo  basin — our  Mississippi 
Delta  region— a  total  of  $307  million 
worth  of  flood  control  work  has  been  a  :- 
thorlzed  by  Congress  In  the  Yazoo  basin. 
Pund-s  totaling  $185  million  were  appro- 
priated through  fiscal  year  1973  to  carry 
out  the  work.  This  Is  not  enough. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  our  State,  chan- 
nel improvements  for  flood  control  along 
22  miles  of  tributary  streams  of  the 
Tomblgbee  River  were  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is 
♦■stlmated  to  be  $52  million.  Through 
fiscal  1973,  $5  7  million  have  been  made 
available  for  the  work  This  is  ]Jit 
enough 

Over  3  million  acres  of  land  ..,., 
flooded  this  year  In  MlssLsslppl.  and  dam- 
ages were  over  $100  million  In  our  State 
alone.  Thousands  of  people  were  driven 
from  their  homes  Prime  croplands  were 
saturated  or  completely  under  water;  37 


of  our  counties  were  declared  a  pan  of 
the  flood  disaster  area. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  very  strongly 
that  the  levees,  flood  control  rfams  on 
the  tributary  rivers,  flood  walls,  and 
other  comiJleted  workfi  all  paid  off.  Tlie 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  pre- 
vented $3.9  billion  In  damages  in  this 
one  flood.  The  forethought  shown  in  the 
planning  of  these  projects  over  the  yeaxs 
has  been  so  effective  that  the  Engineers 
are  entitled  to  be  commended  very 
highly.  The  overall  project  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  tributaries  Is  only 
about  half  completed,  but  its  effective- 
ness has  prevented  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  an  infinitely  greater  disaster 
throuj^out  the  central  region  of  our 
Nation. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  Army 
Engineers  for  their  work  during  the 
flood.  They  led  the  emergency  flood  flght 
and  they  labored  tirelessly.  The  people 
of  Mississippi  are  greatly  Indebted  to 
the  personnel  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
military  and  civilian,  who  did  such  a 
fine  job. 

While  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
flood  contrcl  projects  that  have  been 
completed  to  date  spared  us  the  devastat- 
ing losses  and  suffering  of  1927  and  1973, 
still  th€  damage  was  tremendous  and  It 
was  clear  that  more  must  be  done  to 
protect  our  people. 

I  resolved  that  several  Important  steps 
must  be  taken  in  looking  to  the  future. 
Tlie  existing  flood  control  project  au- 
thorizations In  the  Yazoo  Basin  must  be 
reviewed  to  see  what  additional  authori- 
zations are  appropriate,  based  on  the  new 
flood  data.  The  review  study  of  the  Tom- 
blgbee River  and  its  tributaries,  which 
Is  now  In  progress,  must  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible  The  administration 
must  be  convinced  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  Increased  appropriations  for 
flood  control. 

I  devised  and  sponsored  a  short-range 
program  and  a  long-range  program  to 
Increase  flood  protection  in  our  State. 
The  short-range  program  would  set 
maximum  possible  goals  for  fiscal  1974 
to  accomplish  work  on  projects  that  are 
authorized  for  flood  control,  but  are  not 
completed.  In  other  words,  the  maxi- 
mum capability  of  the  Corps,  of  Engi- 
neers to  construct  the  projects  wx)uld 
be  determined  and  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided to  cover  the  full  capability 

Under  the  long-range  program  a  re- 
?tudy  of  the  areas  subject  to  flooding 
would  be  carried  out,  to  determine  what 
additional  work  should  be  authorized. 

As  a  part  of  both  the  long-  and  short- 
range  programs,  the  funds  for  the  Mlssis- 
sippi  River  and  tributaries  project  would 
have  to  be  substantially  Increased  over 
the  level  of  $110  million  that  I  mentioned 
previously.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
see  that  the  main  lev  ee  system  along  the 
river  receives  the  attention  that  it  should 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  for  this  fiscal  year 
I  have  accomplished  what  is  necessary 
to  carr>-  out  the  short-range  and  long- 
range  plans. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
commit -.ee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  I  was  able  to  see  that  in  the 
Public  Works  appropriation  bill  for  fl-scal 
1974  all  Mississippi  fiood  control  projects 


were  funded  to  the  maximum  captibllity 
of  the  Corps  of  Eiiglneers. 

I  obtained  a  resolution  from  the  Sen- 
ate Putilic  Works  Committee  authorizing 
a  restudy  of  the  entire  Yazoo  basin.  The 
capability  of  the  Engineers  to  work  on 
this  studi-  this  year  Is  $100,000.  and  this 
amount  was  provided  In  the  appropria- 
tions bill. 

A  full  study  of  the  Tomblgbee  River 
and  Its  tributaries  Is  already  In  progress. 
The  Army  Engineers  have  been  urged  to 
expedite  its  completion,  and  all  the 
money  they  can  use  on  it  this  year  has 
been  provided. 

The  budget  request  for  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries  project  was  $110 
mfllion  and  this  was  Increased  to  $150 
million  In  the  appropriations  bill.  Later, 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation,  another 
$7  million  was  added  to  raise  levees  This 
$157  million  is  the  largest  amount  ever 
provided  In  1  year  for  this  work. 

The  people  of  the  I/5wer  Mississippi 
Valley  have  learned  again  the  power  of  a 
flood  on  the  great  Mississippi  River 
pushing  against  the  levees  that  line  Its 
banks  and  backing  into  the  tributary 
streams  to  wreak  havoc.  The  river  Is 
again  very  high  this  winter.  We  must 
press  forward  with  determination  for  the 
completion  of  the  flood  control  projects 
that  can  spare  us  from  the  great  misfor- 
tune that  so  many  of  our  citizens  under- 
went this  year. 

WATER    RKSOrrUCIS    PROJECTS 

Our  Slate  is  a  water-rich  State.  That 
is,  compared  to  many  others  we  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  It  is  well  dis- 
tributed through  the  State,  and  for  the 
most  part  it  has  been  kept  clean  and 
preserved  for  construcUve  uses.  As  I 
have  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report 
however,  we  know  from  the  experiences 
of  this  year  that  our  rivers  and  streams 
can  flood  quickly  and  heavily,  and  It  Is 
necessary  that  our  economic  and  land- 
use  planning  take  this  Into  account 
Nevertheless,  our  water  resources  are  one 
of  our  finest  natural  a.s.'-eus.  and  they  de- 
serve our  constant  attenUon  to  improving 
them  and  maintaining  their  quality 

This  can  be  done  without  detrimental 
environmental  effects.  In  fact,  properly 
planned  water  resource  projects  are  en- 
vironmental Improvements.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  flood  control  pftjects 
As  our  people  know  from  experience  a 
bad  flood  Is  an  environmental  catas- 
trophe, and  it  leaves  its  scars  as  a  re- 
minder for  many  years. 

I  am  prtvUeged  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  My 
subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
funding  of  water  resource  projects  that 
are  built  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  and  for 
the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

My  subcomnUttee  holds  hearings  re- 
garding the  V.  ater  resource  projects,  and 
recommends  to  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  the  amount  that  should  be 
included  for  each  project  in  the  appro- 
priatlon.s  bill.  When  the  bill  Is  considered 
by  the  Senate  I  am  the  floor  manager 
fcH"  the  bill,  and  when  a  conference  is 
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held  with  the  House  to  resolve  differ- 
ences with  their  bill,  I  am  the  ohairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees. 

This  iear.  during  my  Illness,  my  col- 
leag'aei.  on  the  iubcociinntttt-  'A^ere  kind 
enough  to  preside  on  my  belialf  They 
were  ali<o  kind  enough  to  come  to  the 
hospital  to  confer  with  me  ar-.d  to  ob- 
tain my  vlew:^,  in  particular  v^ntli  res;ji'ct 
to  Mis-slssippi  projects  These  views  were 
reflected  i:\  the  report  ol  the  bubcom- 
mlttee,  tlie  report  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  appropriation  bill  at,  U  was 
passed  by  tho  Senate,  and  these  views 
prevailed  In  the  conference  committee 
and  have  been  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

As  I  explained  In  the  section  of  this 
report  that  discu-sses  the  great  floods  of 
this  year,  I  made  ."-urc  that  each  fiood 
control  project  that  Ls  authorized  but 
not  completed,  in  our  State.  recel\e<l  Uie 
maximum  amount  that  tiie  Corps  of  En- 
gineers can  do  on  that  project  this  fis- 
cal year.  I  con.sldered  this  to  be  particu- 
larly Important  in  the  Yazoo  River  Basin, 
encompiussing  our  delta  area,  and  in  the 
Tomblgbee  River  Basin. 

The  appropriations  provided  $8,150,000 
for  wort  in  the  delta  and  $900,000  for  the 
Tomblgbee  River  and  Its  tributaries.  The 
bill  also  contained  $350,000  for  corLstruc- 
tlon  of  Tailahaia  Creek  Lake  in  south 
Jasper  County,  which  was  money  carried 
over  from  the  previous  year.  The  money 
lor  the  delta  was  about  twice  what  had 
been  contained  In  the  budget.  We  also 
added  $6.CX)0.000  above  the  budget  for 
improvement  of  the  main  levees  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  amount  of  $46,000 
was  provided  to  complete  a  studi^  of  nec- 
e&sarj'  navigation  improveini  nts  in  Pas- 
cagoiila  harbor,  and  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill;  $10,000  was  added  to 
start  a  study  on  Increased  navigation 
depths  in  the  MLssisslppl  above  Baton 
Rouge. 

For  the  Tennessee -Tomblgbee  Water- 
way, which  will  \>t:  an  extremely  .strong 
factor  in  the  future  fconotny  of  the  east- 
em  part  of  our  State,  tlie  bud«;et  request 
was  increased  by  $3,500,000  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  from  $14,500,000 
to  $18,000,000.  Tills  will  t>€rmit  begin- 
ning work  on  the  northern  en a  ol  the 
project,  when  the  project  enters  Pick- 
wick Liike  on  Uie  Teruiessee  River,  and 
workin<{  .fouth  At  \Jtie  .«ame  tune,  work 
will  continue  on  the  lock,.-;  and  dams  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  waterway. 

While  InsunnK  adequate  funds  for 
projects  that  have  been  approved  and  are 
under  way,  It  Is  also  necessary  to  pay 
careful  attention  to  providing  for  future 
needs.  This  means  tliat  new  projects  must 
be  studied  and  presented  to  Congress  for 
approval. 

The  law  provides  that  for  every  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  there  must 
be  two  legl.slative  actions — one  to  author- 
ize the  expenditure  and  one  to  appro- 
priate the  money  Each  of  the  projects 
I  have  dlscu.ssed  above  with  respect  to 
appropriations  had  to  be  previously 
authorized  This  was  accomplished  in  a 
past  Congress  by  Including  it  in  an 
omnibus  rivrers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  bUl,  which  Ls  an  authorization 
bill  that  is  normally  considered  by  Con- 
gress every  two  years. 


Belore  a  project  can  be  mciuded  in 
the  authorization  report,  it  must  be 
studied  and  fully  justified  on  a  beneflt- 
to-cost  basis,  by  the  Federal  agency  that 
wiD  build  'Jie  project.  Tlus  ^tudy  is  called 
a  su.'-vey  report.  After  a  s'urvey  report  Is 
completed  it  must  be  commented  upon 
throughout  the  executive  branch,  by  all 
offices  that  have  an  Interest,  and  it  must 
be  approved  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  before  it  can  be  sent  to  Con- 
bTe.'^  for  consideration  The^e  procedures 
can  be  vc.-  tirne  coiisunung  and  frustrat- 
ing to  thc-^e  of  us  who  are 'attempting 
to  get  forward  with  developing  water 
resources  In  MLsslssippl 

For  the  last  year  and  a  licdf  I  have 
been  following  dilii;ent:y  the  progress  of 
three  suf. ey  report;,  for  p:  .^e^ts  at 
Greenville,  Vlcksburg,  and  Natchez.  They 
were  finally  sent  to  Congress  on  August 
31  This  lollowed  many  months  of  delays 
in  the  various  departments  which  had  to 
comment  on  the  reports,  and  in  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  I  sent 
letters,  telcgra.m,^,  and  made  repeated 
phone  cedls  to  keep  the  reports  moving. 

The  \lcksburg  and  Natchez  projects 
deal  with  providing  fiood  protection  to 
areas  between  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  hluffs  farther  to 
the  east.  The  area  investigated  exten.ded 
from  Warren  County  on  the  south.  Two 
areas  were  recommended  for  construc- 
tion. The  Vlcksburg  area  project  would 
provide  leveed  flood  protection  to  lOOOCi 
acres,  at  a  cost  of  $7,760,000.  Local  in- 
terests would  be  required  to  provide 
lands  and  rights-of-way,  and  operate  and 
maintain  the  project  after  completion. 
This  area  is  generally  north  of  the  pres- 
ent Vlcksburg  Harbor  area,  which  is  cur- 
rently without  room  for  expansion,  be- 
cause of  flood  hazards  in  remaining 
lands  below  the  bluff  level. 

A  similar  area  near  the  Natchez  port 
Is  recommended  in  the  Warren  to  Wil- 
kinson County  report  for  flood  protection 
at  a  cost  of  $11,100,000.  This  would  pro- 
tect 16,000  acres  just  south  of  the  Nat- 
chez Harbor. 

The  Greenville  Harbor  project  consists 
of  widening  and  extending  the  channel 
into  Greenville  Harbor  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  depositing  the  excavated 
material  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  land- 
fill at  an  elevation  above  flood  height. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $17,100,000  Local 
Interests  are  required  to  provide  lands 
and  easements,  and  maintain  the  proj- 
ect after  construction.  The  project  has 
the  very  fine  benefit  to  cost  ratio  of 
3.4  to  1. 

These  three  projects  are  in  an  area 
of  the  State  which  is  experiencing  a  ver> 
rapid  growth  of  Industrial  development. 
The  projects  will  generate  verj-  large 
benefits  and  will  return  to  the  United 
States  large  returns  in  the  form  of 
taxes,  as  well  as  providing  general  pub- 
lic benefits  substantially  in  excess  of 
costs. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
has  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  au- 
thorization. I  presented  statements  to 
the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  projects, 
.ind  made  mv  views,  known  to  the  chair- 
man as  to  the  importance  of  their  inclu- 
sion In  the  authorization  bill  this  year 

Last  year  there  were  two  major  dsun 
and  reservoir  projects  that  were  Included 


in  an  omnibus  bill  that  was  passed  by 
Congress  but  then  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. These  were  Edinburg  Dam  and 
Lake  on  Bowie  Creek  near  Hattlesburg. 
.\mong  the  first  actions  of  the  Senate 
this  year  was  to  again  pass  this  same 
bill,  including  these  two  p.»-oject£. 

A  sixth  project  of  interest  in  our  State 
IS  for  bank  erosion  and  flood  control  in 
the  Delta.  This  provides  for  a  pilot  pro- 
r'Tvjn  to  test  various  types  of  bank  ?tabi- 
lization  method.^  The  intent  is  to  reduce 
bank  ciiving  ana  land  losses  in  the  verj' 
productive  agricultural  lands  in  the 
Yazoo  Basin. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  of  the  above 
water  resources  projects  are  being  in- 
cluded in  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  control  bill  as  It  is  reported  by 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  I 
anticipate  that  this  authorization  bill  will 
be  sent  to  the  President  m  January  or 
Februarv-,  and  should  he  sign  the  bill,  as 
I  hope  he  will,  it  wiU  become  public  law. 
Initiation  of  design,  as  a  preliminary  to 
construction,  will  depend  upon  future  ap- 
propriations, which  will  receive  mj-  care- 
ful attention. 

RURAI.  DXVILOPMKNT 

In  my  report  for  1971  I  told  you  that 
I  intended  to  continue  to  press  for  legis- 
lation aimed  at  the  revitalizatlon  of  rural 
areas.  I  was  the  cosponsor  of  several  re- 
lated mea^^ures  aimed  at  that  purpose. 
.A.S  I  reported  to  you  laist  year,  out  of 
ihi>e  measu.'-e.'=  came  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  which  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  in  Aug- 
ust, 1972. 

That  act  put  new  authorities  into  the 
hai'.ds  of  the  Secretarv'  of  Agriculture  to 
promote  economic  growth  into  rural 
areas  wTthout  taking  anything  away 
from  existing  agrictiitural  proEcramf,  and 
without  doing  ay-ay  wnth  any  of  the  ex- 
isting programs  of  the  Farmers  Hc«ne 
Admtniitration.  such  as  rural  water  sys- 
tems and  rural  housing,  that  have  been 
so  efTective  in  raral  areas. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  recogniz- 
ed that  financing  is  the  main  problem  in 
developing  rural  areas.  It  authorized 
guaranteed  loans  for  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  and  for  community 
facilities,  such  as  utilities,  industrial 
parks,  and  fire  protection  to  attract  and 
support  such  enterprises. 

In  my  1972  report  I  said  that  I  was 
pleased  wltii  the  authorizations  provided 
in  the  Ru.-al  Development  .Act.  I  added, 
however,  that  this  was  only  the  first  step 
and  that  after  the  neccssarj-  funds  were 
provided.  Congre.^s  would  have  to  contin- 
ually foliowup  to  see  that  the  intent  of 
Uie  legislation  is  carried  out.  This  has 
certainly  proved  to  be  the  case. 

I  think  that  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  interested  in  tlie  progress 
of  rural  areas  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  slow  preparation  of  detailed  policies 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  Ru.'-ul  Development  Act.  This  work, 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  guid..nce  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  has  taken 
an  unconscionably  long  time  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  even  yet  substantiallj'  Incom- 
plete. It  has  been  complicated  by  the 
fact  t.hat  the  administration  originally 
intended  to  use  a  concept  of  general  and 
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special  revenue  sharing  throughout  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  Congress  accepted 
general  revenue  sharing,  which  was  to  be 
new  money  for  States,  counties,  and 
towns  to  use  in  runrung  their  govern- 
ments, and  this  concept  was  passed  Into 
law.  The  Congress  consistently  rejected 
special  revenue  sharing,  which  was  to  be 
a  series  of  lump-sum  grants,  each  re- 
placing a  group  of  existing  specialized 
programs.  One  of  the  special  revenue 
sharing  categories  was  to  be  rural  rev- 
enue sharing,  replacing  many  ongoing 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  I  said,  the  Congress  rejected  this 
concept.  Then  the  administration  con- 
cluded that  rural  revenue  sharing  could. 
in  effect,  be  carried  out  under  the  Rural 
Development  Act  As  a  consequence,  the 
administration  terminated  some  ongoing 
programs,  such  as  grants  for  rural  water 
sj-stems.  by  freezing  the  money.  This  was 
not  only  contrary  to  the  express  intent  of 
Congress,  but  has  complicated  and  de- 
layed the  regulations  to  carry  out  the  law 
as  passed.  Hopefully  tHis  footdragging  is 
beginning  to  come  to  an  end,  but  we  will 
have  to  see  and  continue  to  press  for  the 
actions  contemplated  when  the  act  was 
passed. 

Funding  for  the  Rural  E>evelopment 
Act  is  provided  for  the  first  time  in  the 
appropriation  bill  passed  this  fall.  For 
grants  there  is  a  total  of  $163  million, 
and  for  loans  there  is  authority  for  $720 
million.  Congress  will  now  have  to  try  to 
see  that  this  money  is  used  and  not  im- 
pounded: that  the  policies  and  regula- 
tions under  which  it  is  used  are  in  com- 
pliance with  the  intent  of  the  act:  and 
that  programs  previously  established 
under  earlier  laws  are  not  stopped  under 
the  guise  of  replacing  them  with  the 
Rural  Development  Act  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress.  There  is  much  work 
to  be  done  if  the  rural  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion are  to  receive  the  attention  and  as- 
sistance that  they  must  have  and  that 
they  fully  deserve 

RICHWATS   41»D     UKPOSTS 

The  Federal  highway  trust  fund  re- 
ceives very  substantial  amounts  of  money 
from  taxes  levied  on  highway  users,  and 
from  this  fund  money  is  apportioned  to 
States  as  matching  funds  for  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system  The  latter  con- 
sists of  interstate,  rural -primary,  rural - 
secondary,  urban,  and  forest  highways 

In  recent  year=  there  have  been  Inten- 
sive efforts  made  within  Congress,  on  be- 
half of  the  major  metropolitan  areas,  to 
divert  money  from  the  highway  trust 
fimd  and  use  it  for  urtian  mass  transit — 
primarily  for  rail  mass  transit,  but  also 
for  subsidizing  bus  transportation  in  big 
cities.  I  think  this  is  a  poor  use  of  tax 
money  Intended  for  highways  and  I  have 
consistently  opposed  It.  Unfortunately, 
this  year  for  the  flrst  time  some  money 
waa  diverted  for  these  purposes  It  was 
not  a  great  amount,  on  a  comparative 
basis,  but  substantial  when  viewed  In  it- 
self, and  most  Importantly  It  is  a  foot  In 
the  door  for  future  raids  on  the  highway 
fund.  This  money  Is  extremely  important 
to  all  States,  and  particularly  to  rural 
States,  and  I  will  continue  to  oppose  its 
use  to  pay  for  mass  transit  in  urban 
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areas  This  money  Is  too  important  to  our 
Mississippi  highway  system. 

thirlng  the  first  half  of  calendar  1973, 
the  Federal  funding  for  highways  in  our 
SUt«  was  $10,273,000.  Together  with 
State  matching  funds,  this  money  was 
used  for  construction  and  Improvement 
of  95  miles  of  highway  and  34  bridges 
Detailed  data  are  not  yet  available  for 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  However  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  which  includes  that  6 
months  of  1974.  the  apportionment  of 
Federal  funds  to  Mississippi  totals  an- 
other $49,958,000,  Of  this  apportionment. 
$22.5  million  Is  to  be  used  for  interstate 
highways.  $12.6  million  for  rural-pri- 
mary. $7.2  million  for  rural -secondanr-, 
and  $6  1  million  "-for  urban  highways 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
year,  as  in  past,  rural  secondary  roads 
are  receiving  a  substantial  amoimt  of  this 
money  Beginning  with  a  bill  that  I  in- 
troduced in  1949,  I  have  made  strong 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  Federal  pro- 
gram to  build  and  Improve  the  rural 
roads  that  serve  the  Nation's  farmers  and 
rural  population  Every  year,  beginning 
In  1950.  an  average  of  about  350  miles 
of  secondary  rural  roads  have  been  built 
or  improved  In  our  State,  at  costs  of  over 
$10  million  a  year,  of  which  about  half 
was  In  Federal  funds.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, 263.2  miles  were  improved,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $17,520,000.  and  a  Federal 
cost  of  $7,688,000.  Detailed  figures  for 
this  year  are  not  yet  available  but  will 
be  generally  similar 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  was  established  by  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  number  of  traffic 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  losses  on 
our  highways.  It  establishes  safetj- 
standards  for  motor  vehicles.  It  also 
works  directly  with  the  States  by  pro- 
viding Federal  matching  grants  for 
State  and  local  driver  safety  programs 
In  Mississippi  tills  year  these  grants 
total  $965,000  Activities  carried  out  with 
this  money  include  additional  police 
traffic  services,  and  various  other  edu- 
cational and  enforcement  programs 
aimed  at  increased  safety  for  highway 
users.  A  similar  kind  of  effort  aimed  at 
safe  boating  practices  is  administered 
by  the  Coast  Guard  and  brought  a  $95.- 
000  matching  grant  to  our  State  this 
year. 

Also,  In  the  field  of  transportation, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
makes  grants  to  assist  public  agencies 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  pub- 
lic airports.  In  particular  those  features 
aimed  at  increased  safety  for  airplane 
passengers.  Fifteen  of  our  Mls,sisslppi 
airports  received  such  grants  this  year, 
In  a  total  amount  of  $4293,000  The 
largest  amounts  went  to  Bay  8t  Louis, 
Jackson.  Boonevllle,  Indlanola.  Bates- 
vllle.  and  Corinth.  Typical  purposes  for 
which  this  money  is  spent  are  for  ex- 
tending or  strengthening  runways,  run- 
way lighting,  and  fire  and  crash  rescue 
vehicles  Such  vehicles  are  In  the  pro- 
gram this  year  for  Oxford.  Columbus. 
Meridian,  and  Natchez. 

mUCATlOI*    KWO    HXALTH   TXTlrO* 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  I  have  an  opportunity 


to  participate  in  decisions  tiiat  Involve 
large  amoimts  of  money  for  Mississippi 
for  education  and  health  programs  The 
HEW  appropriations  bill  Is  larger  thaii 
ani'  other  appropriation  except  that  for 
national  defense  It  is  a  ver>-  complex 
bill  because  of  the  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects that  It  covers,  and  the  technical 
nature  of  many  of  them  It  Ls  also  a  verj- 
controversial  bill  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  money,  about  $31  billion  this 
year,  and  because  there  are  pronounced 
differences  of  opinion  about  many  of  the 
subjects  that  are  covered  in  the  bUl. 

The  controversies  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  about 
HEW  money  have  been  especially  strong 
the  past  2  years  Because  of  vetoes,  we 
have  not  had  an  HEW  appropriation'  bill 
for  2  years,  and  the  programs  have  been 
operated  by  a  series  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions. Each  successive  continuing  resolu- 
tion also  sparks  controversy  of  one  kind 
and  another,  just  as  the  regrular  hill  does, 
and  requires  time  and  attention 

This  year,  for  example,  the  Senators 
from  the  smaller  and  more  rural  States 
have  had  to  fight  hard  to  protect  their 
schools  from  heavy  losses  of  money  for 
elementary  and  secondar>-  schools— the 
so-called  title  I  money— because  the  for- 
mula under  which  It  is  divided  would 
otherwise  act  heavily  In  favor  of  large 
urban  areas 

There  are  many  other  programs  that 
have  to  be  watched  carefully  to  see  that 
they  are  well  funded,  usually  because  the 
administration  Is  opposed  to  them.  Typi- 
cal examples  this  year  are  representative 
of  the  problems  that  come  up  each  year 
and  were  resolved  favorably  this  year 
The  administration  was  attempting  to 
end  assistance  to  schools  In  areas  with 
large  numbers  of  students  from  Federal 
installations,  which  would  have  had  very 
serious  effects  on  the  budgets  of  many  of 
our  school  districts.  There  would  have 
been  no  money  for  hospital  construction 
under  the  Hill-Burton  program,  and  we 
need  this  very  much  in  our  State  There 
would  have  been  no  money  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  public  libraries. 
and  not  enough  money  for  grants  for  ed- 
ucational television  broadcasting.  Both 
are  very  important  in  a  State  where  mast 
of  the  population  is  in  relatively  small 
communities  I  had  to  watch  carefully 
the  funding  for  vocational  and  technical 
education.  vocational  rehabilitation, 
community  mental  health  renters,  fam- 
ily physician  training,  and  many  others. 
It  Is  time  verv-  well  spent,  for  these  funds 
are  extremely  Important  to  us 

This  year  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  expending  In 
Mississippi  alone  the  sum  of  over  $950 
million. 

In  the  field  of  education,  more  than  $84 
million  is  involved.  More  than  half  of 
this  is  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  but  there  are  substantial  sums 
for  occupational,  vocational,  and  adult 
education:  special  assistance  for  the  han- 
dicapped educational  professions  devel- 
opment: and  more  than  $13  million  for 
higher  education. 

The  Health  Resources  AdminLstratlon 
and  the  Health  Services  Administration 
between  them  are  spending  over  $20  mil- 
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lion  in  the  State  this  year  The  amount 
for  all  the  health  agencies  is  almost  $26 
million  The  Office  of  Human  Develop- 
ment is  spending  about  $40  miUion,  most 
of  this  under  the  Head  Start  program. 

The  large.^t  expenditureg  in  the  State 
are  by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  and  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration The  amount  by  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  Ls  $218  million, 
most  of  which  is  for  grants  for  public 
assistance  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration expenditures  in  Mis.sissippi  in 
calendar  year  1973  Ls  the  tremendous  sum 
of  $581  million  Social  security  payment'; 
to  retired  v^•orker.s.  their  dependents  and 
survivors  total  $386  million  Another  $83 
million  goes  to  disabled  workers  and  their 
dependents  The  cost-s  of  the  medicare 
program  are  $96  million. 

The  above  amounts  of  money,  when 
considered  as  pertaining  to  just  one 
State,  give  an  idea  of  how  much  of  the 
Federal  budget  goes  to  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  programs.  They  show 
how  carefully  these  programs  must  be 
watched  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  out 
of  hand,  in  relation  to  the  Federal  in- 
come, and  that  the  very  worthy  educa- 
tion and  health  programs  receive  a 
proper  priority  in  comparLson  wnth  less 
effective  programs  intended  to  improve 
social  conditions  in  general.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  social  security 
program  is  extremely  large  with  respect 
to  others:  that  It  is  a  fixed  commitment 
that  cannot  be  reduced  to  economize:  but 
that  in  contrast  to  many  other  programs. 
it  Is  paid  for  by  taxes  levied  for  that  spe- 
cific purpose  from  thase  who  will  later 
be  recipients:  and  that  what  a  person 
receives  is  established  according  to  the 
work  he  has  done  during  his  working 
years. 

EURAi.    WATIX    WORKS 

For  rural  areas,  one  of  the  best  Fed- 
eral programs  has  been  for  many  years 
the  rural  water  works  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Nonprofit 
organizations  and  local  public  govern- 
ments have  been  able  to  obtain  loans 
and  grants  to  construct  such  systems  in 
rural  communities  and  in  towns  of  less 
than  5,500  population.  Such  a  system 
might  consist  of  a  developed  water 
source,  such  as  wells,  elevated  water 
tanks  for  storage  and  water  pressure, 
water  treatment  facilities,  and  the  pipe- 
line distribution  system.  These  facilities 
promote  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
communities  they  serve,  and  they  are 
essential  in  attracting  Industry  to  niral 
areas. 

Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  ad- 
ministration has  consistently  refused  to 
make  any  grants  for  rural  water  works, 
even  though  they  are  authorized  by  law 
and  money  has  been  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  that  purpose  In  several 
prior  years  the  administration  im- 
pounded and  refused  to  spend  a  part  of 
the  money  appropriated  for  rural  water 
grants,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  no 
grants  have  been  made,  and  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  been 
allowed  to  make  only  loans  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  a  very  heavy  burden  for  smsdl 
rural  communities  to  completely  finance 
water  systems  on  a  fully  repaj-able  basis. 
It  frequently  makes  the  projects  impos- 


sible. The  administration  has  taken  the 
position  that  towns  and  counties  can  use 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  to  supple- 
ment the  loEins.  but  those  funds  were  not 
supposed  to  be  in  lieu  of  existing  cate- 
gorical programs,  such  as  water  system 
grants.  The  Congress  refused  to  make 
this  change,  preferring  the  a^ssurance  of 
the  old  programs  Then  the  administra- 
tion spoke  of  the  rural  development  pro- 
grams being  available,  but  again,  here 
Congress  made  it  ven,-  clear  when  the 
Rural  Development  Act  was  passed  that 
it  was  based  on  the  continuation  of  the 
existing  categorical  programs  in  rural 
areas 

Congress  is  continuing  to  insist  that 
rural  water  grants  t)e  made.  As  a  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee I  advocated  again  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  this  purpose.  The  Senate 
provided  $30  million  for  such  grants,  and 
reappropnated  $120  milUon  of  previously 
appropriated  but  frozen  funcis,  making  a 
total  $150  million  for  rural  water  system 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Strong  lan- 
guage appears  in  the  committee  reports. 
directing  that  thLs  money  be  spent,  and 
not  impounded  again 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  program 
has  been  handicapped  this  calendar  year 
by  not  receiving  grants,  much  progress 
has  been  made  by  only  using  loans  There 
have  been  124  loans  made  by  the  Farmers 
Home  in  Mississippi  for  rural  water 
works,  totalling  $20,651,200  Some  coun- 
ties had  as  many  as  five  or  six  different 
loans  to  community  systems.  Some  of  the 
largest  enterprises  undertaken  under  this 
program  were  the  East  Lowndes  Water 
Association,  the  Lincoln  Rural  Water  As- 
sociation, the  town  of  Marion  in  Lauder- 
dale County,  the  D'Iberville  Water  and 
Sewer  District  in  Harrison  County,  the 
Tallahala  Water  Association  in  Jasper 
County,  and  the  Kossuth  Water  Associa- 
tion in  Alcorn  County. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  press  for  more 
money  for  rural  water  works  and  waste 
systems.  They  are  an  investment  that 
pays  off  for  our  rural  communities  in 
terms  of  health,  slowing  down  the  tend- 
ency of  people  wanting  to  move  to  the 
cities,  and  attracting  industry  and  jobs 
to  the  rural  areas  They  also  are  a  part 
of  the  environmental  effort  that  we  must 
recognize  will  be  a  part  of  life  for  Ameri- 
can people  from  now  on 

URBAN      WATER      AND      WASTE      SYSTIMS 

I  have  been  very  disappointed  this 
year  with  the  extremely  slow  progress  of 
two  Federal  programs  Intended  to  pro- 
vide water  and  waste  treatment  facilities 
in  towns  and  cities,  to  help  keeiJ  our 
streams  clean  and  to  provide  good  po- 
table water  systems. 

Under  existing  law  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  grants  and  loans  for 
urban  water  and  sewer  systems.  Last  year 
under  this  program  Mississippi  commu- 
nities received  about  $3  million  m  grants 
and  $750,000  in  loans  for  these  necessarj- 
public  facilities.  Congress  appropriated 
money  to  continue  this  work  However. 
In  Januar>'  of  this  year  HUD  decided, 
without  consulting  Congress,  that  the 
program  would  be  terminated.  Conse- 
quently no  grants  or  loans  have  been 
made  this  calendar  year.  The  ostensible 


reason  given  was  the  money  would  be 
used  later  as  a  part  of  special  revenue 
sharing  for  commumty  development. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  legislative  au- 
thorization for  such  revenue  sharing, 
and  there  is  not  likely  to  be,  as  Congress 
has  continued  the  authorization  and 
funding  of  the  existing  categorical  pro- 
grams, instead  Genera]  revenue  sharing 
which  has  been  passed  by  Congress  and 
put  in  effect,  was  announced  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  new  money  that  would 
not  replace  any  categorical  Federal  pro- 
grams. Here  again,  when  local  govern- 
ments complain  about  funds  for  previous 
programs  that  have  been  cut  off.  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  Federal  agencies  to 
point  to  the  availability  of  general 
revenue  sharing  money  This  money  was 
intended  to  supplement  rather  than  re- 
place the  existing  Federal  assistance 

The  other  program  I  refer  to  is  under 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  is  intended  as  matchnlg  grants  for 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants. 
under  the  clean  water  program  In  the 
last  Congress  eood  legislation  wtis  passed 
to  strengthen  this  program,  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose. 

The  length  of  time  that  it  has  taken 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  prepare  and  issue  the  regulations  to 
administer  this  program  is  unconscion- 
able The  processing  of  projects  for  ap- 
proval has  been  interminable  in  time 
consumed.  The  net  effect  has  heen  that 
the  funds  simply  have  been  as  unavail- 
able as  if  they  had  been  frozen  in  budg- 
etary reserve  This  fact  has  not  been  lost 
upon  the  communities  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  these  grants  to  make  sew- 
age treatment  plants  financially  feasible. 

Last  year  26  Mississippi  cities  and 
towns  used  these  grants  for  treatment 
plants,  sewers,  and  pump  stations.  The 
Federal  fundi  involved  were  over  $16 
million.  This  year  there  is  one  new  con- 
struction grant,  as  this  is  written,  in  the 
amount  of  $38,700,  for  Delta  City.  Nine 
other  grants  were  made,  for  75  percent 
of  the  costs  of  plans  and  specifications 
only,  with  no  construction  authorized, 
and  five  grants  from  previous  years  re- 
ceived supplemental  amounts.  The  total 
amount  of  money  involved  is  alxjut  6  per- 
cent of  what  Mississippi  received  last 
year. 

These  are  good  programs,  essential  for 
environmental  and  health  reasons,  that 
are  being  frustrated  by  administration 
action.  Congress  Is  continuing  to  attempt 
to  see  that  the  money  voted  for  these 
purposes  is  spent  as  Uittnded  and  not 
impounded. 

ECONOMIC    DrVKlXJPMKNT    PRCXJECTS 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration was  established  by  the  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  work  on 
long-range  measures  to  improve  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  areas  which  have 
been  experiencing  severe  unemployment 
conditions  or  persistent  low-income 
levels.  To  do  this  the  EDA  uses  grants 
and  loans  to  build  public  facilities  or  to 
assist  private  enterprise  to  create  new 
job  opportunities  The  agency  also  pro- 
vides planning  grants  and  technical  as- 
sistance, working  through  multlcounty 
economic  development  districts. 

Mississippi  has  ten  such  planning  and 
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development  districts,  encompassing  all 
S3  counties.  Seven  districts  receive  their 
planning  grants  from  EDA  and  three  In 
the  northeast  part  of  the  State  fomi  the 
Appalachian  Commission. 

So  far  in  1973.  as  this  report  la  writ- 
ten, EDA  grants  received  in  Mississippi 
total  $8,624,422.  and  loans  total  $1,721.- 
722. 

There  are  75  different  endeavors  In- 
volved throughout  the  State.  aB4  more 
applications  are  pending.  \^  an  example 
of  the  variety  of  these  endi^vors,  there 
are  3  water  systems.  17  waqfer  and  sewer 
improvements.  9  industrial  parks,  2  ac- 
cess roads.  3  improvements  to  harbor 
facilities.  6  waste  treatment  plants.  1 
water  treatment  plant.  4  cases  of  assist- 
ance to  Industry.  13  planning  grants,  and 
9  public  buildings. 

Some  of  the  largest  projects  for  which 
EIDA  grants  have  been  received  are  for 
water  and  sewer  improvements  m  Wayne 
County,  Tate  County.  Covington  County. 
and  Holmes  County,  and  at  Waveland, 
Quitman.  Houston.  Prentiss,  and  Phila- 
delphia. O'Jier  large  improvements  are 
the  Laurel  water  system  and  the  indus- 
trial port  development  at  Bay  St.  Louis. 
Economic  Development  grants  and 
lofins  bring  lasting  economic  benefits  In 
the  form  of  permanent  payrolls  and  an 
Increased  local  tax  base.  These  benefits 
in  turn  grow  into  increased  ta.\  receipts 
by  the  Federal  Oovemmenu  as  an  indi- 
rect return  of  its  Investment.  It  Is  a 
progressive  and  useful  program  to  enable 
the  people  and  the  oommuniUes  in  which 
they  live  to  have  better  economic  and 
health  conditions,  and  I  will  continue  to 
give  my  support  to  the  program  I  will 
also  press  for  approval  of  the  EDA  proj- 
ect applications  that  are  now  pending 
but  have  not  yet  been  approved 

&J>PA1_«CH1A.V  COMMISSION    PKOGKAMS 

Under  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  programs  are 
sponsored  by  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion to  further  economic  development, 
and  educational  improvement,  and 
health  care  within  the  13-State  Appa- 
lachian Region.  .As?  originally  passed,  this 
act  did  not  include  any  part  of  Missls- 
slppL  but  an  amendment  I  sponsored  in 
1967  resulted  In  the  inclusion  of  the  20 
northeast  counties  of  our  State  In  the 
area  eligible  to  participate  in  projects 
sponsored  by  the  .Appalachian  Commis- 
sion. 

Slncc  my  amendment  was  signed  Into 
law.  very  .^Igniflcant  progress  has  been 
made  In  these  programs,  all  aimed  at 
health,  education,  and  Job  development. 
We  are  in  the  «th  fiscal  year  of  that 
period,  and  projecta  have  been  completed 
or  approved  that  now  have  a  dollar  total 
of  $103,223,765  Of  this  money  $34.- 
336.641  came  from  grants  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  CommL^sion.  $18.- 
630.090  came  from  funds  appropriated 
for  other  Federal  programs,  and  $50.- 
257,034  was  from  matching  funds  of 
State  and  local  money 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  alone,  ending 
June  30.  1973.  approvals  totalled  $33.- 
512.425.  For  the  current  flscai  year,  pro- 
posed projectB  will  receive  approval  by 
the  Appalachian  Commission  in  the 
coming  weeks,  so  the  totals  I  have  given 


above   do   not   include  any   flacal    1074 
mooey 

I  take  particular  satisfaction  in  the 
projects  that  are  completed  under  the 
Appalachian  program.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  It  Is 
mj-  duty  to  conduct  the  hearings  that 
examine  into  the  budget  requests  for  this 
work,  and  to  recommend  the  amounts 
tliat  shall  be  appropriated.  Some  of  the 
larger  projects  that  have  received  ap- 
proval by  the  Commission  this  calendar 
year  Include  the  extension  of  the  Tupelo 
AppsOachian  Access  Road,  the  Baldwin 
sewer  extension  In  Prentiss  County,  the 
Corinth  water  system,  expansion  of  the 
Itawamba  County  Hospital  and  the 
North  Mississippi  Medical  Center.  West 
Point  sewer  improvements,  and  facilities 
for  vocational  and  technical  training  in 
Itawamba  County.  Tippah  County. 
Webster  County,  and  Noxubee  County. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  larger  projects 
of  the  36  that  have  been  approved  this 
calendar  year. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  esUbllshed  authority 
for  a  system  of  so-called  corridor  high- 
ways— major  multiple  lane  highways 
through  the  Appalachian  States  linking 
population  centers  and  connecting  with 
the  interstate  highway  sytsem.  Because 
Mississippi  was  not  included  in  Appa- 
lacljia  until  1967.  we  did  not  receive  an 
allocation  of  corridor  highway,  nor  did 
Alabama  and  South  Carolina. 

This  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  for 
several  years,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
a  resolution  of  the  problem  lias  been 
reached  this  year,  and  this  situation  is 
beine  remedied. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  State  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
grams, within  the  20  counties  that  sire 
eligible,  and  I  Intend  to  press  for  continu- 
ation of  adequate  authorizations  and 
funding  for  Uiis  work.  It  Is  important  to 
our  State. 

WAmSHB)    P«OJCCT8 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
Deoartment  of  Agriculture  carries  out  a 
national  program  to  corLserve  our  soil 
and  water  The  SCS  works  with  land- 
owners by  giving  technical  assistance 
through  the  more  than  3.000  conserva- 
tion districts  throughout  the  Nation  It 
also  works  through  community  planning 
agencies,  regional  resource  groups  and 
local  government* 

Of  particular  importance  to  Mississip- 
pi are  the  Federal  funds  provided  for 
watershed  projects  under  Public  Law 
566  Of  1954.  find  flood  protection  projects 
under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

During  1972.  $2,781,000  is  being  ex- 
pended on  32  watershed  projects  distrib- 
uted through  28  of  our  counties  Chicka- 
saw County  has  three  such  projects,  and 
Bolivar  and  Rankin  Counties  each  have 
two.  The  largest  expenditures  this  year 
are  for  Town  Creek  watershed  In  Lee 
County.  Second  Creek  m  Adams  County, 
Chuquantonchee  in  Chickasaw  County. 
Big  Creek  m  Jones  County,  Muddy  Creek 
in  Tippah  County.  Standing  Pine  Creek 
in  Leake  County.  Tuscumbla  River  In  Al- 
corn County,  and  Upper  Leaf  River  In 
Smith  County. 
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There  are  two  major  flood  prevention 
projects  presently  underway,  on  which 
a  total  of  $4,027,000  is  being  expended 
this  year  The  Little  Tallahatchie  projei  t. 
which  Involves  eight  couiiUes,  wa.s  funded 
at  $881,000  The  Yaaoo  project  received 
$3,346,000.  and  encompasses  parts  of  21 
counties  This  flood  control  work  on 
tributary  streiims  Is  an  essential  part  of 
an  overall  flood  control  plan  which  In- 
cludes major  works  on  larger  streams  by 
the  Army  engineers  It  deserves  contin- 
ued strong  support  and  will  receive  it 
from  me  We  learned  again  this  year  how 
crucial  this  work  Is  to  the  citizens  of 
these  areas. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  plays  a 
prominent  planning  role  in  many  £ictlv- 
ities  of  special  Interest  in  our  rural  areas, 
working  closely  with  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  with  landowners  to  estab- 
lish resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment programs.  I  have  been  concerned 
at  the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
not  been  more  interested  In  pressing  for- 
ward with  these  programs  The  SCS  has 
been  placed  under  rather  severe  person- 
nel and  expenditure  limitations,  which 
I  hope  can  be  eased.  Our  basic  natural 
resources  In  Mississippi — our  .soil  and  our 
water — cannot  be  replaced  if  once  lost, 
and  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  see  that  they  are  protected  for  future 
generations. 

l»,4TTONAI.  PJUUU  IN  MiaSIBBIPPI 

Our  State  has  been  making  flne  prog- 
ress over  the  years  toward  achieving  a 
balanced  economy — one  that  has  a  bal- 
ance  between  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  that  Ls  diversified  as  to  the  sources 
of  payrolls  and  Inflow  of  money  Into  our 
local  enterprises.  A  growing  factor  In  our 
economic  progress  Is  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  visitors  from  other  areas  that 
visit  our  State  as  tourists  They  enjoy 
our  beaches  and  lakes,  our  forests  and 
campgrounds,  our  parks  and  historic 
sites. 

Among  the  leading  attractions  to  tour- 
ist* are  the  national  parks  in  Mlssls-sippl. 
We  have  three  main  perks,  the  Vlcksburg 
National  Military  Park,  the  Natche« 
Trace  Parkway,  and  the  Oulf  Lslands 
National  Seashore  The  latter  Is  rela- 
tively new,  having  been  created  2  years 
ago  by  legislation  which  I  helped  to  .-spon- 
sor. It  encompasses  some  of  the  Lslands 
off  the  gulf  coast,  with  a  headquarters 
and  operaUng  ba.se  on  the  mainland. 
These  p&rk.«  are  operated  In  a  superior 
manner  by  the  National  Park  Service.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  Park  Service 
employees  are  a  very  dedicated  group 
who  are  outstanding  In  their  ability  to 
provide  courteous  and  efficient  treatment 
of  the  public. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  the  National 
Park  Service  brings  to  our  State  a  very 
substantial  payroll,  which  contributes  in 
itself  toward  our  economy.  The  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway  ofHce.  which  also  Includes 
operations  at  Tupelo  National  Battlefield 
and  Brlces  Crossroads  National  Battle- 
field Site,  has  107  employees,  and  will 
spend  about  $2  million  this  calendar  year 
on  p*u-k  operations  and  management. 
Another  $600,000  will  be  spent  on 
construction. 

At  the  Vlcksburg  National  Military 
Park  there  are  22  employees,  and  that 
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(iffire  will  spend  $443,000  this  year  The 
Ouif  Islanri.s  National  Sea.shore  ha.s  34 
t-mployee.s  and  a  budget  of  $650,000  for 
'Jns  calendar  year 

l.ii.'~t  >ear  I  wttv  able  to  have  money  put 
In  an  appropnation  bill  to  enable  the 
National  Park  SerMce  to  establish  an- 
other facility  In  MisM.s.sippl  This  is  their 
Regional  Environmental  I^ahoratory. 
now  In  operation  at  the  Ml.K.sis.'.lppl  Test 
Facility  in  Hancock  County,  Thi.s  labora- 
tory works  on  effects  of  diseases  and  pol- 
lution on  plant  life  In  national  parks, 
and  on  effective  park  management.  It 
has  10  employees  and  a  budget  of  $750,- 

000  for  this  year 

I  have  reported  to  you  the  last  2 
years  on  progress  being  made  toward  the 
reconstruction  and  display  of  the  Gun- 
boat Cairo  at  the  Vlcksburg  Military 
Park.  Authorization  was  obtained  in  leg- 
islation passed  last  year  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  undertake  this  project. 
This  year  the  budget  contained  $21,100 
for  maintenance  of  the  vessel,  but  no 
money  for  reconstruction  of  the  Cairo, 
or  preparation  of  the  display  site.  How- 
ever, an  amendment — proposed  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  Senator  Eastland  and 
me — added  $150,000  for  this  purpose,  and 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  this  amendment 
prevailed  In  conference  and  became  part 
of  the  bin  signed  Into  law. 

Over  the  years  I  have  worked  toward 
getting  more  money  each  year  for  con- 
struction of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway, 
which  Is  always  difficult  to  do  because  the 
Natchez  TTrace  is  competing  for  the 
money  with  eight  other  national  park- 
ways. Last  year  we  were  able  to  obtain 
$14  million  In  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  and  thLs  together  with 
similar  amounts  carried  over  from  the 
regular  appropriations  of  fiscal  1972  and 
ascal  1973  will  permit  a  reasonable 
amount  of  rnn':trurtlon 

The  ad mlnl.Tt ration's  budpet  for  flscai 
year  1974  did  not  contain  any  request 
for  money  for  the  Natchez  Trace,  al- 
though they  had  been  Ftrongly  urged  to 
speed  up  the  ron.^tnirtlon  Our  Missis- 
sippi rongrp.s.slnna!  delegation,  however, 
was  able  to  see  that  authority  was  giver, 
to  obllKate  for  fi.';rai  1974  $2  560  000  for 
planning  and  con.<;truction  of  portions  of 
the  Nfttrhez  Trace  which  means  that 
contracts  can  be  let  this  ascal  year  for 
that  much  more  work 

I  have  again  bepun  a  strong  effort  to 
get  enough  monev  included  In  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1975  to  start  a  5- year 
program  to  finish  aj:  the  remalnlnR  work 
on  the  parkway,  now  estimated  to  cost 
about  $80  minior.  T  have  been  i.Mned  in 
this  effort  by  all  of  the  SenRt.<Trs  from  the 
three  States  Involved-  .Mabama  Ten- 
nessee and  Mi<isl,sslppl-  -and  the  Mis.sis. 
slppl  delegation  in  the  House  has  under- 
taken similar  efforts  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  this  effort  to  se*  that 
delays  in  construction  are  mlnlmlz^Kj 

For  the  r,ulf  Lsland.*;  National  Sea- 
shore I  wa'=  able  to  get  an  Increase  Into 
the  Senate  appropriations  bill  of  $250  - 
000  for  stablltzaUon  work  to  help  pro- 
tect old  Fort  Mas.sachusett.s  from  wave 
damage  $200  000  was  retained  In  confer- 
ence and  signed  Into  '.aw 

Our  ;.>eople  enjoy  our  flne  national 
parks,   and  they   are   an   attraction   to 


others  to  come  and  visit  our  State,  so 
I  am  going  to  continue  to  try  lo  ,';ee  that 
their  operations  are  adequately  funded. 

TH«    RESPONSIBIl  rrT     Or    THE    rONCRESS    IN 
DSCIJIXING    W&B 

In  May  of  1971  I  introduced  legi.«^ia- 
tlon  which  reaffirmed  the  constitutional 
power  and  duty  of  the  Congress  to  pass 
on  the  question  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
This  is  a  policy  question  that  has  con- 
cerned me  for  many  year?; — whether  or 
not  we  shall  return  to  the  mandate  con- 
tained in  the  original  text  of  our  Con- 
stitution which  provides  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  ix)wer  to  declare  war 

When  I  introduced  this  bil.  I  specified 
that  it  should  not  apply  to  the  Indochina 
war,  which  of  course  was  still  going  on 
at  the  time.  I  wanted  to  Insure  that  the 
subject  would  be  con.sidered  as  a  policy 
matter,  for  I  felt  we  would  soon  be 
entering  a  jxistwar  era,  and  should  do 
so  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
respective  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  csise  of  a  future  inter- 
national crisis. 

It  was,  and  still  Is,  my  firm  belief  that 
before  our  Nation  can  be  committed  to 
a  state  of  actual  war,  the  Congress,  rep- 
resenting the  people,  must  so  declare.  We 
have  learned  tliat  unless  this  course  Ls 
followed  the  people  as  a  whole  do  not 
feel  committed  and  obhg.ited.  Ai.-^,  the 
decision  is  too  big  for  one  mind  to  make. 
and  t(X)  awesome  a  responsibility  for  one 
man  to  bear.  It  demands  collective  judg- 
ment and  collective  respon-sibility 

In  February  of  1972  my  bill  was  fav- 
orably reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relation.s,  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  ;n  April.  The  House 
passed  a  somewhat  similar  measure  in 
August  of  1972.  but  the  legislation  was 
still  in  conference  when  the  92d  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  October  18  of  last 
year. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  start 
over  this  year  in  the  93d  Congress,  so 
I  reintroduced  the  blU  It  passed  the 
Senate  in  July,  and  a  generally  similar 
bUl  was  passed  by  the  House  in  that 
same  month  .Mter  extended  periods  in 
conference  to  reconcile  the  differences. 
a+Teemt  nt  was  reached  by  the  confere&s 
Tlu'  Stnat^'  ;.as,sed  the  conference  re- 
port on  October  10,  and  on  October  12 
the  Hou.se  aiso  approved  the  measure 
clearing  it  to  be  sent  to  the  White  House, 

The  President  found  It  necessar>-,  in 
his  view,  to  veto  this  legislation,  as  be- 
ing too  restrictive  on  executive  powers 
I  think  any  man  who  is  President  would 
oppose  a  bill  of  this  kind  It  would  be 
m  the  nature  of  things  for  him  to  do 
so  He  is  in  good  faith  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  executive  branch. 

It  u.ke?  a  two-thirds  vote,  rather  than 
just  a  majority  to  override  a  veto  On 
November  7  the  Hou.se  voted  to  over- 
nde,  by  a  vote  of  285  to  135  Later  that 
same  afternoon  I  led  the  debate  on  the 
majority  side  In  the  Senate 

The  Senate  also  voted  to  override  bv 
a  vote  of  78  to  18  and  the  measure  be- 
--ame  public  law 

The  language  In  this  legislation  pro- 
tects the  emersrency  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  at  the  same  time  reoogniies 
a  need  for  the  constructive  judgment  of 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
This  Nation  is  not  going  into  a  war  with- 


out the  President  taking  the  lead  in  ad- 
vocating to  ConRress  that  it  abo  meet 
its  responsibility  by  a  deciaration  of  war. 
This  legislation  in  fact  clarifies  the  em- 
ergency powers  of  the  President  as  per- 
taining to  sltuatlDn.s  wherein  there  is  a 
national  emereency  created  by  an  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States.  Its  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  or  Its  .^rmed  Forces. 

Just  that  fact  within  itself  i-  a  real 
contribution  to  our  constitutional  his- 
tory, clearing  up  and  not  unduly  restrict- 
ing. In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  Stat.es  He  must 
have  the  power  to  act  He  must  have  the 
power  to  act  quickly  Someone  has  to 
make  a  judgment  on  that  I  never  want 
to  restrict  it.  It  Is  a  matter  of  restricting, 
though,  the  committal  of  the  Nation,  its 
manpower,  its  worldly  goods,  and  its  fu- 
ture existence,  to  an  all-out  war 

The  legislation  includes  provisions  urg- 
ing consultation  between  the  President 
and  the  Coneress  before  US  Forces  are 
introduced  into  ho<^tiluies.  or  situations 
where  hostilities  appear  im-m^inent  This 
is  a  particularly  important  provision  be- 
caiLse  it  emphasizes  that  it  is  only  as  a 
result  of  both  of  these  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  working  together 
and  accepting  their  responsibilities  that 
the  Nation  should  be  committed  to  war. 

This  was  a  carefully  thought  out,  bi- 
partisan efTort  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional balance  of  r>ower  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  I  am  thank- 
ful that  Is  was  successful, 

Tm    ALL-VOLrN'.'EM    ARMT 

I  want  to  include  tr.  this  rep<:>rt  a  sec- 
tion on  the  transition  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  an  all-volunteer  basis  after 
mar.y,  m^n^-  years  of  the  national  draft. 
I  do  this  because  it  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  and  of 
all  States,  t>ecause  we  depend  on  our 
Armed  Forces  for  our  rational  survival 
In  the  troubled  world  in  which  vre  live. 

Recently  I  visited  several  Armed 
Forces  bases  and  personally  interviewed 
about  200  enlisted  men  and  some  10  en- 
listed women  from  all  four  of  the  mUl- 
tarj"  services  My  specific  purpose  in 
talking  with  these  people  was  to  obtain 
a  frank  appraisal  on  the  question  of  how 
to  get  men  to  enh&i  for  the  first  term 
and  then  to  lesim  what  were  the  deter- 
mining factors  in  getting  them  to  eriist 
a  second  time. 

.VI]  of  the  interviews  were  held  behind 
closed  doors  with  no  one  present  except 
the  men  themselves  and  me  and  I  be- 
lieve the  ar.swers  I  received  »-ere  sin- 
cere and  tnjthfiil  I  talked  with  every 
person  Involved,  generally  operJng  the 
dlsciLssion  by  asking  each  one  to  make 
an  observation  or  a&k  me  a  question  and 
by  stressing  that  I  was  not  looking  for 
shortcoming  or  wrongdoings  .All  of  the 
discussions  were  full  and  frank,  prob- 
ably in  part  because  of  my  promise  not 
to  individually  quote  them  and.  or  use 
their  names. 

Based  upon  my  discussions  with  these 
people,  I  think  it  will  be  a  severe  but  not 
imposslWe  problem  for  all  four  servjcea 
to  fUl  their  rarJcs  with  volunteers  if  the 
necessary  quality  of  personnel  is  main- 
tained, I  advised  against  relying  entirely 
on  a  volimtary  army  because  I  did  not 
feel  we  could  get  the  ntimbers  and  qual- 
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ity  of  men  we  need.  But  this  Is  the  only 
method  we  have  now  and  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  It  work.  Un- 
less we  rigidly  maintain  the  (nudity  of 
our  military-  personnel,  we  wlU  not  have 
many  dependable  units  of  military 
strength.  That  Is  just  commonsense. 
Some  of  the  enlistees  never  will  be  re- 
liable and  responsible  military  men.  and 
any  unit  that  has  an  appreciable  num- 
ber of  them  is  not  going  to  be  a  depend- 
able military  unit. 

I  am  willing  to  spend  the  same  amount 
of  money — even  more.  If  necessary — on 
fewer  men  than  we  have  now,  If  the 
quality  Is  actually  maintained. 

The  dilBculty  of  fming  the  ranks  with 
all  volunteers  will  be  experienced  by  the 
four  services  In  the  following  order: 

First,  the  Army. 

Second,  the  Navy. 

Third,  the  Air  Force — the  Air  Force 
is  by  no  means  Immune  from  this  prob- 
lem. I  base  that  on  what  these  men  told 
me  In  the  privacy  of  these  conversations. 

Fourth,  the  Marines. 

In  virtually  all  cases,  whether  they 
plan  to  reenlist  or  not.  enlistees  say  that 
their  period  in  the  service  has  been  help- 
ful to  them,  and  most  of  them  volun- 
tarily expressed  appreciation  of  the  good 
that  the  service  has  brought  them. 
There  Is  a  very  slight  dissent  from  this 
position,  even  though  diflerent  enlistees 
assigned  different  reasons  for  this 
result. 

In  this  partial  examination  of  the  way 
the  Volunteer  Army  concept  is  working, 
I  saw  some  signs  of  encouragement,  but 
there  h'^s  not  yet  been  time  for  a  full 
trial  I  think  that  it  will  require  2  to  3 
years  more  time  to  give  a  full  test  and 
fair  trial  to  the  plan. 

Patience  and  hird  work  by  all  the 
services  will  be  required  It  Is  essential 
that  all  this  eflort  by  all  the  services  be 
based  on  the  idea  that  quality  manpower 
must  be  maintained  Quality  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  other  con.sideratlons. 

We  can  yield  some  on  the  number  of 
personnel  required  but  we  cannot  jrleld 
on  quality  Any  service  that  does  yield 
on  these  quality  requirements  renders  a 
serious  disservice  to  the  Nation  and  will 
destroy  Itself 

I  think  young  women  who  are  willing 
to  go  Into  the  service  should  be  encour- 
aged It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be 
given  more  and  more  places  and  used 
more  and  more  by  the  services — espe- 
cially in  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army— 
but.  of  course,  not  for  combat  They  are 
an  abundant  source  of  talent 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  can 
or  shoidd  pass  any  selective  service  legis- 
lation for  at  least  2  more  years  Having 
gone  as  far  as  we  have,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain that  this  system  of  relying  on  vol- 
untary enlistments  In  the  nulitary  is 
given  a  real  chance  and,  to  that  end.  all 
commissioned  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  must  make  a  special  effort 
to  see  that  they  have  done  their  best  to 
make  it  work  I  refer  particularly  to 
those  m  command  at  every  level  In 
every  service. 

THS  nmcT  oms 

Recent  rapid  changes  In  the  situation 
with  respect  to  mtematicxial  oU  purchas- 


es have  precipitated  what  is  referred  to 
as  the  energy  crisis.  These  reductions  in 
imported  oil  have  of  course  created  a 
very  serious  and  Immediate  problem.  The 
United  States,  however,  was  already  on 
a  head-on  collision  course  with  an  energy 
crisis. 

In  April  1972.  In  my  capacity  a&  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  received  testimony  from  the  heads  of 
the  three  Federal  agencies  most  directly 
Involved  in  electric  power  matters:  The 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  From  their  comments 
It  became  clear  that  from  a  national 
pomt  of  view  the  energy  situation  was 
approaching  a  condition  of  crisis 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
May  4,  1972.  I  reported  this  conclusion 
I  quoted  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Pqwer  Commission,  Mr  Nasslkas.  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  demand  for  energy  in  this  country  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  «  relentless  pace  Our  do- 
mestic proven  reserves  of  gsa  and  oil  are 
beln^  depleted  faster  than  they  are  being 
replaced  t)y  new  discoveries  The  search  for 
new  hydrocarbon  reaerrea  is  becoming  more 
difficult  and  costly.  The  resolution  of  «n- 
vironmental  Ususs  has  slowed  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  resources  such  as  off-shore 
oil  and  gas.  as  well  as  the  siting  of  new 
powM-  plants  and  high  voltage  electric  irans- 
mlaalon  Unes.  Scheduled  additions  of  nuclear 
porwer  plants  have  been  delayed  by  environ- 
mental review  procedures,  related  factors  and 
technical  probletm  As  a  result,  our  powwr 
refwrve  margins  have  been  reduced  below  ade- 
quate levels  to  asstxre  reliable  power  supply 
In  all  regions  of  the  country. 

In  my  "Report  to  the  People  of  Mis- 
sissippi for  1972."  I  discussed  this  prob- 
lem at  length 

The  embargo  by  the  Arab  Nations  on 
oil  shipments  to  the  United  States,  su- 
perimposed on  a  situation  that  already 
u-as  of  crtsls  proportions,  has  created  eco- 
nomic problems  so  complex  as  to  defy 
reliable  analysis  and  prediction.  There 
are  varying  opinions  among  experts  In 
this  field  We  are  hearing  some  very  grim 
predictions,  however,  which  Include  a 
temporary  halt  to  economic  growth,  and 
rapidly  rising  unemployment. 

It  IS  clear  the  Nation  Is  In  a  belt -tight- 
ening situation.  I  think  It  Is  also  clear 
that  It  was  a  serious  mistake  to  let  our- 
selves become  partially  dependent  upon 
the  Arab  States  for  our  annual  fuel  re- 
quirements, with  this  dependency  grow- 
ing each  year  It  Is  my  firm  opinion  that 
we  must  establish  as  a  goal  for  our  Na- 
tion to  become  totally  independent  of  all 
other  natlOTis  as  to  energy  and  sources 
of  energy  We  should  not  be  forced  to 
depend  for  our  energy  supplies  on  any 
nation,  even  our  close  friend  Canada. 

To  achieve  Independence  In  fuels  will 
require  a  concentrated  technical  effort 
equivalent  to  the  space  program  that 
culminated  In  the  landing  by  our  astro- 
nauts on  the  Moon.  Most  Informed  esti- 
mates of  the  time  this  will  take  range 
from  8  to  12  years.  I  supported  the  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Congress  which 
calls  for  a  10-year  energy  research  and 
development  program  estimated  to  cost 
$20  billion,  and  designed  to  make  the 
U5.  self-sufficient  by  1983 


The  research  and  development  eflort 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  fuels  will, 
of  course,  consider  all  potential  sources 
of  energy,  such  as  processing  oU  shale, 
and  use  of  solar  and  geothermal  power 
The  United  States  ha-s,  however,  two 
proven  energy  sources  that  are  available 
to  us  In  quantity.  These  are  coal  and 
nuclear  power  generation  The  greatest 
stress  should  be  placed  on  full  develop- 
ment of  the  potential  of  these  two  fuels. 
We  already  have  highly  developed  tech- 
niques in  these  two  fields,  and  should  im- 
prove and  exploit  them  for  long-range 
purposes. 

As  to  coal,  the  US.  Geological  Survey 
estimates  our  US  resources  as  3.2  tril- 
lion tons,  of  which  150  billion  tons  are 
recoverable  with  present  techniques  This 
would  last  us  200  years  Actually,  today 
coal  supplies  a  smaller  part  of  our  en- 
ergy use  than  it  did  20  years  ago.  Yet 
90  percent  of  our  fossil  fuel  resources  are 
coal 

As  to  nuclear  power.  US  plants  which 
enrich  uranium  for  use  In  nuclear  re- 
actors presently  provide  this  service  not 
only  for  our  own  needs,  but  for  the  free 
world,  for  which,  of  course,  we  are  paid. 
We  have  1.6  million  tons  of  uranium, 
and  assured  low- cost  b  mounts  for  the 
next  15  years  or  so.  Under  development, 
and  proceeding  well,  are  •  •  •  genera- 
tion provides  only  4  percent  of  our 
energy  today,  so  there  Is  much  to  be  done 
in  this  field. 

There  has  been  frequent  mention  In 
the  press  of  the  po&iblllty  of  applying 
sanctions  on  the  export  of  our  agricul- 
tural products,  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  the  Arab  nations  The  American 
farmer  should  not  be  Inhibited  In  the  ex- 
port of  his  products  He  Is  the  man  who 
takes  the  chances  In  crop  production, 
and  when  there  are  opportunities  for  re- 
ward, he  Is  entitled  to  them  American 
agriculture  appears  to  be  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a  new  era  of  expansion  and 
development  In  this  situation.  Inhibi- 
tions on  export  would  be  unbearable. 

American  agriculture  Is  the  greatest 
strength  thLs  Nation  has  in  our  relation- 
ships with  the  rest  of  the  world  We  are 
the  greatest  producer  of  the  food  reserve 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  must  have  In 
order  to  live,  There  are  only  four  nations 
that  produce  substantlallj'  more  food 
than  they  need  themselves  and.  there- 
fore, can  export  They  are  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argen- 
tina Of  the  four  we  are  preeminent,  for 
we  export  more  than  the  other  three  to- 
gether Of  all  the  wheat  exported  In  the 
world,  averaged  over  the  years,  half 
comes  from  the  United  States  Of  ex- 
ported soybeans,  over  80  percent  is  from 
the  United  States  For  feedgralns  the 
figure  Is  60  percent  What  we  raise  that 
is  surplus  to  our  needs  often  means  liter- 
ally the  difference  between  star^■atlon 
and  survival  for  people  elsewhere  in  the 
world  There  are  only  three  things  com- 
pletely essential  for  humans  to  survive. 
They  are  air,  water,  and  food  Oil  Is  not 
one  of  them.  With  the  lion's  share  of 
the  surplus  food  In  the  world,  the  United 
States  Is  In  6  very  strong  position  But  It 
would  be  wry  shortsighted  to  use  this 
strength  hastily,  by  export  limitations, 
thereby  cutting  back  production  and  sur- 
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pluses,     and     blunting     our     strongest 
xcapon. 

Over  the  long  pull  In  our  Nation  s  fu- 
lare  Uie  best  pnafipt-cts  for  energy  are 
coal  aiul  i.uclear  power  But  IhLs  Is  liot 
to  say  tiiat  there  Is  not  a  lot  that  can  be 
done  to  Increase  petroleum  production 
from  our  oun  resources  and  contribute 
In  this  way  also  toward  our  independence 
in  energy  sources  of  fuel  and  energy 
where  we  can  Some  of  tliese  proven  and 
unproven  reserves  are  In  our  Continental 
Sholf.  the  undersea  ledge  thai  extends 
out  for  many  miles  from  our  coastline 
In  the  Pacific,  'he  Alianlic  and  the  srulf. 
It  ha5  been  .'.aid  by  .some  experienced  ge- 
ologists that  there  i.s  almost  as  much  oil 
under  the  Conlinenta!  Slielf  as  ha.-;  been 
found  to  date  in  our  land  area,-;  Drilling 
on  the  shelf  started  almcost  20  year.s  ago, 
but  relatively  little  ha.s  been  acix/m- 
pllshed  Tliere  i.s  production  only  in 
Louisiana.  Texas,  and  California  It  Is 
hard  to  believe,  but  after  all  of  this  time, 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  has  been  lea.'^ed  for  exploration  and 
production  How  many  exploraton.  wells 
have  been  drilled  in  our  Atlantic  Con- 
tinental Siielf  None  Not  one  Yet  a 
group  of  European  nations  have  Joined 
together  to  produce  oU  from  the  depths 
of  the  North  Sea.  hand.'-eds  of  feet  dowTi. 
We  can  do  more  to  help  ourselves,  now 
that  we  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
cheap  Middle  East  oil 

When  the  Arab  oil  embargo  was  an- 
nounced, and  a  progre,s.slve  cutback  In 
production  of  .^rab  oil  .scheduled  and  an- 
nounced, there  wa.s  some  early  comment 
and  speculation  atx)ut  retaliation  To  re- 
taliate qaicK.y  ;  to  .scect  ctjnf rontatlon 
versus  negotiation,  and  to  do  .so  u  ithout 
being  sure  where  the  confrontation  might 
lead.  The  negotiations  in  the  Middle  East 
have  not  yet  started  in  earnest,  and  the 
final  stages  of  neRotiatlons  probably  will 
not  start  until  after  the  elections  in  Is- 
rael the  end  of  the  year  A.«;  a  prelude  to 
the  negotialioas.  the  Arab  natlon.<;  have 
met  to  demonstrate  their  unity,  and  have 
armounced  the  ol]  embarRo  and  produc- 
tion cutback  to  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  use  In  concert  their  single  economic 
leverage  against  the  Western  World  Mr. 
Kissinger  has  noted  publicly  that  this  Is 
different  than  sitting  down  at  the  con- 
ference table  to  negotiate  the  term.s  of  a 
peace  settlement  between  nations,  and 
using  threats  of  economic  sanctions  to 
Influence  the  peace  terms. 

There  is  a  point  iieyond  which  the  Arab 
oil  threat  will  not  be  acceptable,  and  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  th  \t  the  negotiations  will 
reveal  that  all  partlas  have  some  reason- 
ably common  understanding  of  where 
that  point  Is. 

Even  after  a  negotiated  peace  settle- 
ment in  the  Mideast  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  our 
national  determination  to  achieve  our 
energy  independence  There  should  be 
no  undue  optimism  about  having  access 
to  foreign  oil  to  meet  our  imbalance  In 
fuel  requirements.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  It  w»s  in  the  economic  self- 
interest  of  the  Arab  Nations  to  reduce 
production.  It  was  convenient  to  do  so 
in  conjunction  with  the  war  with  Israel 
and  the  cea.se-flre  .After  a  peace  settle- 
ment It  will  still  be  In  the  economic  self- 


interest  of  the  Arabs  to  hold  down  pro- 
duction, for  many  reasons.  There  Is  a 
fliUte  limit  to  the  number  of  years  those 
wells  can  be  pumped,  which  can  be  great 
or  small,  depending  on  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction. The  Arabs  naturally  would  like 
this  period  to  be  as  long  as  possible,  for 
oil  is  their  only  asset.  As  production  Is 
cut,  scarcity  drives  the  price  up  on  the 
world  market,  so  the  flow  of  dollars  to 
the  Arab  Nations  Is  not  drastically  re- 
duced. There  Is  also  a  finite  limit  to  the 
rate  at  which  dollars  can  be  usefully 
spent  by  the  Arab  rulers  to  Improve  their 
undeveloped  countries  They  already 
have  a  greater  flow  of  dollars  than  they 
can  use.  and  have  billions  of  them  In 
banks  around  the  world.  Now  that  the 
dollar  Is  floating  in  currency  markets, 
they  can  suffer  great  losses  in  dollar 
value,  as  they  did  not  long  ago.  So  they 
naturally  have  concluded  that  It  is  safer 
to  have  the  oil  In  the  ground  than  the 
dollars  in  the  bank  There  Is  little  room 
for  optimism  about  Arab  oil  in  the 
future.  The  United  States  has  to  knuckle 
down  and  solve  our  own  fuel  problems. 
coMMrrrcE  work 

The  preceding  sections  of  this  report 
have  been  devoted  primarily  to  matters 
that  have  direct  effects  on  the  people 
of  Mississippi,  and  that  I  believe  are  of 
the  most  Interest  to  them  For  this  rea- 
son they  are  of  intense  Interest  to  me, 
and  they  receive  my  careful  attention 
and  a  large  measure  of  my  time  and 
effort. 

In  addition  to  this  work.  I  also  have. 
as  do  all  Senators,  legislative  responsi- 
bilities of  a  national  nature.  Most  of  this 
work  Is  done  in  committees.  As  a  t>ody, 
the  Senate  represents  the  union  of  50 
States,  each  State  having  equal  rights. 
In  national  matters  a  Senator  is  speak- 
ing for  his  State,  and  when  legislation 
is  passed  Into  law.  that  law  becomes 
binding  upon  the  people  of  his  State, 
so  this  is  a  responsibility  that  is  taken 
very  seriously  Indeed. 

The  work  that  Is  done  In  Senate  com- 
mittees ultimately  is  considered  on  the 
Senate  floor  as  legislation,  so  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  work  receive  careful 
attention.  The  assignments  of  Senators 
to  the  various  standing,  or  permanent, 
committees  and  to  the  various  special, 
select,  and  joint  committees  are  of  course 
of  great  significance,  for  they  delineate 
the  particular  broad  subjects  in  which 
each  Senator  will  do  most  of  his  work 
which  is  of  a  national  nature. 

I  believe  lo  a  strong  America — strong 
In  ability  to  defend  the  Nation  against 
military  aggression;  strong  by  hav^ng 
financial  policies  that  will  refult  in  bal- 
anced budgets;  strong  in  protecting  ard 
developmg  our  resources  m  ways  that 
will  protect  the  CMning  generations:  and 
strong  in  moral  fiber.  I  am  particularlv 
fortunate  in  my  committee  assignments, 
in  that  they  enable  me  to  reflect  these 
views  in  committee  de]it>eraUoiis  and  in 
the  preparation  of  legislation  of  a  na- 
tional nature. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
a  major  com.'rnttee  which  deals  with  all 
milit.ary  matters  involv.ng  tiie  security 
of  our  Nation  and  of  our  national  sup- 
port d  the  security  of  the  free  world. 


This  is  a  very  broad  field  of  activity,  be- 
cause it  is  related  to  so  many  other 
aspects  of  our  society  and  so  closely  in- 
terrelated with  o'her  national  and  in- 
ternational endeavors  Each  year  the 
Armed  Services  Commilteo  after  months 
of  hearings  and  detailed  investigation 
and  examination  of  the  facts,  draws  up 
the  bill  that  will  authorize  the  procure- 
ment of  major  weapons  systems  and  set 
the  personnel  strengths  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  doing  so,  I  as  chnirman  en- 
deavor to  see  that  not  a  dollar  Is  wasted 
but  that  a  strong  national  defense  Is 
insured. 

Usually  I  serve  as  floor  manager  for  the 
consideration  of  the  military  procure- 
ment bin  by  the  Senate,  and  this  In- 
volves many  vigorous  hours  of  debate 
over  davs  and  even  weeks  on  the  Senate 
floor,  Ttils  year,  befa:;.se  cf  my  injuries, 
I  returned  to  my  Senate  duties  after  the 
committee  work  on  the  bill  and  just  as 
it  was  being  corj=idered  on  the  floe r.  I  did 
not  attempt  the  floor  managers  work 
on  the  bill,  but  participated  fully  m  the 
extensive  debate,  and  I  was  generally 
pleased  with  the  biU  that  the  Senate 
passed.  I  accepted  and  carried  out  the 
duties  of  the  leader  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees when  the  bill  was  sent  to  confer- 
ence to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  We  had  some 
lengthy  and  intensive  discussions  in  con- 
ference and  I  believe  we  evolved  an 
eminently  satisfactory  bill  which  was 
accepted  on  the  floor  by  the  House  and 
Senate  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

Although  the  military  procurement  bill 
is  the  main  reponslbllity  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  we  also  deal  with 
other  matters  connected  with  national 
defense,  including  the  conservation  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  junsdic- 
tion  over  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  military  applications  of 
the  space  program 

My  second  major  comm:ttee  assign- 
ment Is  on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  where  I  am  the  third  rank- 
ing Democrat  I  serve  on  six  subcom- 
mittees: Agnculture,  I>fense,  Housing 
and  Space  I^bor-HEW  Public  Works 
and  Transportauon  Of  the  26  Members 
of  the  Congress  onJy  three  of  us  serve  on 
as  many  as  six  subcommittees  As  I  men- 
tioned previously.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

I  am  p.-^irticularly  gratified  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  serv  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  it  has  the  duty  of 
passing  on  ever-v  proposed  expenditure 
of  money  b'.  the  Federal  Government 
The  committee  reviews  the  budget  pro- 
posal of  the  President,  and  any  oroposal 
that  may  originate  within  Congre-ss 
There  are.  of  course,  differences  of 
opinion  at  times  between  the  Hoa<:e  and 
Senate  as  to  the  amounts  and  purpcxses 
of  appropriations,  ard  the'e  must  be 
resolved  in  conference  committees,  which 
in  effect,  write  the  bills  In  their  final 
form.  My  seniority  on  the  committee 
privileges  me  to  participate  frequently  as 
a  member  of  these  conference  commit- 
tees 

I  also  ser\e  as  a  member  cf  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Committee, 
which  Is  a  major  committee,  and  I  am 
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honored  to  be  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  for  the  Senate. 

Last  year  I  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  This  committee 
has  six  members  each  from  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  two  members 
from  the  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasur>'  and  the  Director  of 
the  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget 
This  Is  a  permanent  committee  that 
monitors  expenditures  Although  it  does 
not  have  legislative  authority,  it  can  and 
does  study  the  expenditure  problems  and 
maJce  recommendations  to  Congress 

Prolonged  discussion  In  the  last  session . 
regarding  the  debt  celling  Impoundment 
of  appropriated  funds,  and  expenditure 
limitations  culminated  last  December  In 
the  establishment  of  a  temporary  com- 
mittee to  recommend  procedures  for  bet- 
ter congressional  controls  on  the  annual 
budget.   It  is  called  the  Special  Joint 
Committee  on  Budget  Control,  and  I  was 
honored  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  desig- 
nated to  serve  on  this  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee. Unfortunately.  I  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meetmgs  of  the  committee 
after  I  was  injured  and  to  contribute  as 
much  as  I  would  have  liked  to  the  work 
it    accomplished.    However.    I    kept    tn 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  committee 
and  conferred  during  the  course  of  the 
work  with  several  of  my  fellow  Members 
of  the  Congress  The  committee  Issued  a 
preliminary    report    In    February,    held 
hearings,  and  Issued  a  flnal   report  In 
April,  recommending  to  the  House  and 
Senate  legislation  to  establish  firm  pro- 
cedures for  continuous  budget  controls 
This  bill  W81S  referred  to  the  appropriate 
standing  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,   and   following 
some  revision  has  been  reported  and  will 
be  considered  early  in  the  next  session. 

I  studied  carefully  the  preliminary 
draft  of  the  committee  report,  and  dls- 
ciissed  Its  contents  with  one  of  the  co- 
chairmen.  I  was  kept  informed  by  the 
cochalrmen  of  the  modifications  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  committee  I  en- 
dorse the  concept  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  the  Congress  to  set 
a  celling  on  expenditures  for  each  fiscal 
year  and  to  provide  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  among  the  purposes  for 
which  approprlatlor^s  are  made.  I  en- 
dorse the  findings  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee and  the  proposed  legislation  to  set  In 
motion  the  processes  recommended  by 
the  joint  committee 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  finances 
of  our  Nation  must  be  placed  In  sound 
order,  and  that  this  action  Ls  essential 
to  counter  the  Inflation  that  goes  with 
financial  irresponsibility  These  are  the 
most  demanding  domestic  Issues  facing 
our  country  today.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  Inflation  be  checked,  for  the 
future  of  our  Nation 

The  relationship  between  the  Federal 
income  and  annual  expenditures  must  lie 
monitored  by  Congress  This  must  be 
done  by  systematic  procedures  carried 
out  within  tile  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  amended  or  added  to  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  that  purpose. 
The  report  of  the  Joint  Study  Com- 


mittee and  the  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  this  session  are  the  product  of  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  members  and  the  staff  as- 
sembled to  assist  In  this  problem,  and  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  Gkjvemment 
Operations  Committee.  I  particularly 
wish  to  commend  the  efforts  of  my  friend. 
Congressman  Jameb  WHrrrrw.  who  was 
cochalrman  of  the  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee His  long  experience  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  his  broad 
grasp  of  the,flnanctal  problems  of  Oov- 
emment  enabled  him  to  make  an  out- 
standing contribution  toward  this  bill. 
In  the  Senate  the  bill  will  be  voted  upon 
early  in  1974 

Committee  work  is  demanding,  and 
takes  time,  but  in  my  Judgment  It  is 
time  well  spent.  My  assignments  give  me 
many  opportunities  to  look  out  for  the 
Interests  of  Mississippi,  and  its  people. 
In  the  formulation  and  enactment  of  the 
public  laws  that  apply  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

COWCLUSIOIf 

The  year  1973  has  been  a  difficult  one 
for  the  American  people.  TTiere  have  been 
regrettable  and  shocking  occurrences  In 
the  Government  In  Washington  that  cap- 
tured national  attention  for  an  extended 
period  Our  Nation  Ls  faced  with  a  crisis 
In  the  energy  field,  especially  in  petro- 
leum, and  the  Implications  are  going  to 
be  serious  for  many  years  to  come 
American  families  have  experienced  this 
year  increases  in  the  necessities  of  life 
that  are  unprecedented  In  memory  All  of 
the  developed  nations  in  the  world  are 
suffering  from  infiationary  trends  in 
their  economies  Although  the  United 
States  Is  relatively  low  in  the  rate  of  in- 
flation compared  with  many  other  coun- 
tries, nevertheless  every  American  family 
has  seen  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
drop  at  an  alarming  rate  We  have  seen 
a  sudden  and  violent  war  break  out  in 
the  Middle  East,  an  area  strategic  in  the 
national  Interests  of  all  the  major  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

These  developments  have  t)een  disturb- 
ing and  discouraging  to  all  Americans. 
A  people  of  lesser  strength  of  character 
might  well  have  been  thrown  into  a  state 
of  chaos.  Yet  our  people  show  a  deter- 
mination to  get  on  with  the  solving  of 
our  problems.  Our  processes  of  Govern- 
ment have  responded  ably  to  the  respon- 
sibilities and  functions  established  under 
the  Constitution 

There  have  been  encouraging  develop- 
ments which  our  people  have  accepted 
gratefully.  The  United  States  has  dis- 
engaged Itself  from  a  painfully  long  and 
costly  war  In  Southeast  Asia  Domestic 
programs  aimed  at  the  health  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  the  people 
have  taken  a  leading  place  In  oxsx  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  succeeding  de- 
fense costs.  Unemployment  has  been 
kept  within  bounds  that  can  be  consid- 
ered very  reasonable  based  on  our  na- 
Uonal  experience  The  real  income  of 
American  families — that  Is.  the  pur- 
chasing power  based  on  income  and  al- 
lowing for  price  rises — Is  advancing 
markedly.  Our  Government  has  entered 
into  meaningful  discussions  and  advan- 
tageous trade  aurangements  with  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  mainland  China  which  may 


lead  to  a  better  world.  And  finally,  we 
are  at  peace  We  have  much  for  which 
we  must  t>e  very  grateful. 

This  has  t)een  a  very  dlfBcuIt  year  for 
me  as  an  Individual,  as  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  report.  But  I  have  been 
fortrmate  enough  to  recover  fully,  and  I 
am  indeed  deeply  grateful.  I  am  In- 
tensely grateful  to  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi for  their  support  and  loyalty 
throughout  the  year  I  Intend  to  have  my 
work  on  their  behalf  show  my  gratitude 
and  demonstrate  my  total  loyalty  to 
them  I  look  forward  to  1974  with  great 
anticipation.  The  work  of  1973  is  behind 
us;  I  hope  that  my  part  of  it  has  been 
helpful  to  you.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  coming  year.  It  will  be  a  challenge 
to  you.  to  me.  and  to  all  the  American 
people  I  woTild  like  you  to  give  me  vour 
constructive  criticisms  and  let  me  have 
the  advantage  of  always  knowing  your 
views  and  having  your  <:uggestions. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AFTER  ADJOURNMENT 
TONIGHT 

Mr  M.^N'SFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  Secretary  oX 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  received  mes- 
sages from  the  House  following  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today  and  until  the 
Senate  convenes  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  AND  ACCOMP.^NY- 
ING  PAPERS  ON  S.  2589  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  confer- 
ence report  and  accompanying  papers  on 
S.  2589  be  permitted  to  be  filed  until  mid- 
night tonight 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  .ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
8:30  A31. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  If  I 
have  not  forgotten  anything— and  I 
think  I  have  covered  aJ]  the  angles — I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  tiie  hour  of 
8;  30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WlthoiU 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  do  so  because 
three  Senators  wLsh  to  be  recognized  for 
special  orders  at  that  period. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.\  message  from  the  Ho\«e  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  S  2491  >  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  .Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  whlcii  provide  for 
payments  to  farmen<  In  the  event  of  crop 
fallurts  with  respect  t<j  crops  planted  In 
lieu  of  wheat  or  feed  grains. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  2482)  to  amend  the 
BmaU  Business  Act 

The  me.ssage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
nf  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR.  1316^  for 
the  relief  of  Claude  V  Alcorn  and  21 
others. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
'  H.  Con  Res  8g  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Committee  on  Veteran.s' 
-Affairs 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion H  Con.  Res,  369'  to  print  as  a 
House  document  House  committee  print 
on  •■Impeachment.  Selected  Materials  " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.sp  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  375)  profldlng  for  the 
printing  as  a  Hou-se  document  the  booklet 
entliied  "The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUte..<^ 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  2 
to  the  bill  (  H.R  6186  >  to  amend  the  Dls- 
Incl  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  re- 
garding Uxabliity  of  dividends  received 
by  a  corporation  from  Insurance  com- 
panies, banks,  and  other  savings  In- 
stitutions: and  that  the  Hou.se  had 
agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


STATEME^TT  OF  SENATOR  ROTH 
BEFORE  WILMINGTON  ROTARY 
CLUB 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  receive  a  copy  of  a 
statement  made  by  our  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr  Roth»  to- 
day at  the  Rotary  dub  In  WUmlngton. 
Knowing  how  much  all  of  us  respect  his 
intelligence,  his  sound  judgment,  stnd 
wait  upon  his  xords.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  those  remarks 
be  placed  in  the  Rjbcord  so  that  all  of 
us  may  have  the  advantage  of  reading 
them,  and  perhaps  others  besides 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
a=:  follows: 

9TAT«M«frr  or  Wuxjam  V  Roth,  J«.,  VMS. 
BcToR*     TUB     Wilmington     Rot4*t     Ci,t7» 

r^BCXMBD   aO,    1973 

L»rtle«  ajid  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  yau  this  aftemcxjn  I  was  par- 
ticularly pieased  to  accept  your  Invitation  to 
rpeak  today  because  it  provided  me  with  an 
opportunity  to  erpress  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  our  nation's  foreign  j>oUcy  There  is  prob- 
ably no  better  audience  for  thl.s  topic  thAn 
you  of  the  Rotary  Rotary  la,  of  course  many 
things,  but  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
these  Is  that  U  Is  a  great  experiment  In  In- 
ternAtloiial  cooperation  It  bridges  many 
countries — in  fact.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  there  are  now  Rotaxy  Clubs  In  149  dif- 
ferent countries  and  t«rrttorlea  throughout 
the  world. 

One  of  my  major  cnuclama  of  the  style  of 


Aniencan  poUUcs  has  been  our  tendency  to 
act  and  react  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment  quite  divorced  from  a  careful  long- 
range  perspective.  It  has  always  seemad  to 
me  that  In  addressing  current  problems  or  In 
Initiating  new  pollctee,  we  should  review  the 
lessons  of  past  experience  and  assess  possible 
future  oonseqxiences  Too  often  we  return  to 
an  approach  that  has  been  tried  before  and 
failed.  Or  we  create  a  new  problem  because 
we  fall  to  account  for  all  possible  conse- 
quences 

This  Is  true  of  our  foreign  policy  as  well 
as  t.j  other  public  policies  1  think  our  chang- 
ing views  en  detente  Is  a  particularly  apt 
case  in  point  Recently,  until  present  the 
Middle  Eas:  crisis.  It  «-as  fashionable  to  as- 
sume that  a  w.  hole  new  chapter  had  been 
ojiened  up  tn  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  rt  was  popular  to  talk  about  an  end 
of  the  Cold  War.  about  a  new  Soviet  attitude 
toward  the  West,  and  about  enormous  cuts  in 
the  defeijse  budget.  But  immediately  after 
the  Arab  attack,  when  Soviet  reluctance  to 
assist  In  achieving  a  cease-fire  was  moEt 
marked,  attitxides  changed  dramatically.  In 
the  general  disillusionment  many  said  that 
detente  was  bankrupt 

Actually,  the  Middle  East  situation  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  to  assess  both 
the  limitations  as  well  as  the  merits  of  de- 
tente It  Is  clear  that  detente  has  b»en  over- 
sold At  the  same  time  we  should  i:ot  take 
the  other  extreme,  because  It  Is  Important  to 
try  to  work  with  the  Soviets  to  Umlt  and 
contain  whatever  crisis  do  occur.  I  think  we 
do  both  share  an  interest  In  preventing  a 
military  confrontation  between  our  two 
countries  because  in  such  a  confrontation 
there  c^'Uld  be  no  winners  We  must  be  real- 
istic about  detente.  Too  many  had  been  too 
ready  to  equate  detente  with  entente  De- 
tente In  the  language  of  diplomacy  signifies 
a  relaxation  Ui  tensions  whereas  entente  re- 
fers to  a  positive  friendly,  cooperative  reia- 
tloufihlp. 

Detente  does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wiU  necessarily  live  up  to  the  spirit 
or  the  letter  of  the  agreement*  that  have 
been  signed  by  President  Nixon  and  ChaL-- 
man  Brezhnev  As  you  may  recall,  one  of 
these  agreeineiits  stated  that  both  countries 
attach  majL.r  importance  to  preventing  the 
development  of  situations  capable  of  causing 
a  dangerous  exacerbation  of  their  relations  " 
It  went  on  to  say  that  the  two  superpowers 
■  have  a  special  responsibility  ...  to  do 
everything  In  their  power  ao  that  conflicts  or 
situations  will  not  arise  which  would  seri'e  to 
increase  international  tensions," 

Obviously,  the  Soviet  Union  knew  In  ad- 
vance of  the  Arab  attack  and  made  no  move 
to  stop  It  or  to  consult  with  us  Nor  did  they 
seek  an  early  end  to  the  hostilities  as  long 
as  the  Arabs  were  doing  well  At  the  same 
time,  the  links  that  have  been  established 
did  help  facilitate  the  reaching  of  a  cease- 
fire once  It  was  in  the  interest  of  both  sides 
to  have  a  cease-flre 

Walter  Laqueur  made  what  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  soundest  assessments  of  what 
should  be  our  future  approach  to  detente  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  this  last  Sun- 
day s  New  York  Times  Magazine  He  said 
that  detente  will  have  to  be  negotiated  not 
on  the  basis  of  trust  but  on  its  absence,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  political  alms  of 
the  two  sides  are  In  some  respects  compatible 
and  that  in  th£se  fields.  It  may  be  poaslbie  to 
cooperate  "        ^ 

In  other  wor4^,  we  shotild  move  forward 
with  detente  but  we  must  do  so  with 
strength  and  with  realism  Strength  in  this 
context  consists  of  two  principal  elements 
First  we  must  maintain  a  strong  United 
States  Secondly,  we  must  maintain  a  strong 
Western  alliance. 

My  principal  topic  today  Is  the  second 
p>olnt.  but  let  me  speak  briefly  about  the 
first.  A  strong  United  States  requires  both 
and  adequate  defense  posture  as  well  as  a 
renewal  of  confidence  and  pride  In  our  pub- 


lic Institutions  I  have  been  concerned  by 
the  widespread  anti-defense  mood  in  this 
country  today  As  many  of  you  know,  I  have 
supported  a  number  of  cutbacks  In  defense 
programs  where  I  believed  that  hasty  and 
Imprudent  spending  wouid  actually  harm  our 
defense  effort,  for  example  In  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  Trident  nuclear  submarine  prc- 
gram  I  have  been  and  am  however,  a  firm 
believer  that  cur  peace  and  security  must  be 
rooted  in  a  defense  posture  second  to  none 
There  is  great  danger  that  m  reacting  to  the 
mood  of  the  moment  the  pendulum  will 
swing  too  far  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
the  military  establishment.  We  may  be  scrry 
later. 

We  must  recognize  that  although  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  has  receded,  we  still 
live  in  a  tough  world.  We  need  to  be  powerful, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  use  our  power 
wisely  This  is  one  reason  why  I  co-sponsor- 
ed and  supported  the  War  Powers  legislation 
When  the  public  Is  being  asked  to  suppwrt 
the  defense  establishment,  they  must  also  be 
assured  that  our  military  power  will  be  used 
wisely  I  think  the  best  way  to  restore  that 
confidence  is  to  have  constitutional  proce- 
dures which  require  that  If  we  use  our  mili- 
tary power  In  hoetllitlee  it  represents  the 
combined  ludgment  and  wisdom  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  we  must  do 
so 

Renewed  public  confidence  In  our  public 
Institutions  requires  more  than  lust  a  clear- 
ing up  of  the  Watergate  affair — although 
this  is  certainly  an  essential  element  It  also 
requires  F>ermanent  legislation  to  curb  ex- 
cessive serrecy  m  government — both  in  the 
Executive  branch  and  In  the  Congress  to  re- 
duce waste  and  unnecessary  spending,  and 
to  show  the  people  that  they  are  getting 
something  for  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
.As  thoee  of  you  know  who  follow  my  activi- 
ties closely — and  I  hope  you  all  do  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  review  and  reform 
classification  rules  and  to  open  moet  Con- 
gressional Committee  m.eetings  to  the  public, 
and  I  have  fought  for  fiscal  responsibility 
and  for  significant  reform  in  the  Congres- 
sional budget  review  process 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  second  element  of 
strength — the  Western  alliance  I  entitled 
this  speech  "The  United  States.  Western  Bur- 
ope  and  Japan:  Trllaterallsm  as  a  New  Di- 
mension in  International  Relations "  By 
•trllaterallsm"  I  am  referring  to  the  three- 
sided  cooperative  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  two  great  In- 
dustrialized democratic  regions  of  the  globe 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
My  thesis  Is  quite  simple  It  is  that  our  moet 
vital  lEt.ematlonal  interest  is  to  maintain 
our  access  to  and  friendship  with  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  If  either  Japan  or  West- 
ern Europe  become  hostile  to  us.  we  will  be 
facing  an  International  situation  every  bit 
AS  bleak  and  as  dark  ae  In  the  days  ,' .urt  be- 
'rrre  the  last  World  War  ch-  at  the  height  of 
the  cold  war. 

You  may  ask — and  very  legitimately  ask — 
what  Is  so  new  about  this  dimension  After 
all.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  been  our 
major  allies  for  more  than  two  decades — in 
NATO  In  the  case  of  the  former  and  !n  the 
bilateral  US — Japan  Security  Treaty  in  the 
case  of  the  latter 

The  answer  Is  that  trllaterallsm  denotes  a 
new  emphasis  on  consultation  and  equality 
within  the  Western  entente  (and  here  the 
word  "entente"  Is  quite  appropriate i  This 
new  emphasis  Is  required  because  of  a  less- 
erUng  of  disparities  between  the  three  re- 
glons  Twenty  years  ago  because  of  the  ab- 
normal situation  reniltlng  from  World  War 
n  we  were  by  far  the  predominant  partner 
In  these  alliances  Today  we  are  still  the 
leading  country  and  should  remain  so  but 
the  Income  disparities  have  been  sharply 
altered  Let  me  use  some  figures  to  lUus- 
trate  In  1962  the  comb<n«J  gross  national 
product  of  Jap>an  and  all  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  was  only  75%  of  ours,  even 
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Uiou^h  our  populAUon  wu  loaa  than  bAlf  as 
much  By  19«a.  una  fl^ur*  had  rtaen  to  07% 
and  Last  year  it  stood  at  115%  of  ours.  Per 
capita  Incomes  in  most  of  thea*  countnaa  re- 
main substantially  below  our  osm.  but  as 
ecooomlc  prosperity  has  returned  to  our  alli- 
ance partners,  each  has  sought  to  play  a 
more  independent  role  In  intemauooal  rela- 
tions. 

In  addition,  a  host  of  new  problems  have 
arisen,  particularly  In  the  trade  and  mone- 
tary fields  and  on  the  subject  ot  our  relations 
with  the  communist  world  and  the  derelof)- 
ing  world.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  per- 
spective and  interests  of  great  countnee  will 
diverge,  but  we  cannot  allow  these  dlver- 
geneea  to  overshadow  the  many  interests  and 
concerns  that  we,  the  Suropeaos,  and  the 
Japanese  all  share  Fortunately  In  the  non- 
communist  world  we  have  a  vast  network  of 
non -governmental  ties — those  provided  by 
tourism,  by  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change*, by  International  corporations  and 
by  group*  such  as  the  Rotary — which  link 
and  bind  our  countries  in  a  very  genuine 
way.  But  we  cannot  sit  passively  by  and 
hope  for  the  best  Ck>od  relations — like  good 
garden*— require  tending  We  wUl  require 
new  modes  of  doing  business  with  our  aUlea 
In  order  to  accommodate  their  legitimate 
desires  to  play  more  independent  roles  In 
international  affairs  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  ties  between 
ua.  This  Is  where  trilaterallsm  becomes  im- 
portant. 

One  of  the  principal  elemenu  of  trllateral- 
ism  Is  consultation  It  Is  one  thing  to  say 
that  consultation  is  Important  and  necessary 
and  quite  another  to  put  It  Into  practice 
Consultation  often  seems  to  be  tantamount 
to  delay,  to  'leaks"  that  might  cripple  a 
new  policy  Initiative,  or  to  the  appearance 
of  Indecision.  Coosuitatlon.  as  an  on-going 
procea*  Is  probably  particularly  dlfBcuJt  for 
us  and  the  Japanese  because  It  involves 
procedures  quite  foreign  to  our  long  tradi- 
tions of  Isolationism  and  independent  ac- 
tion Our  experience  with  alliances — particu- 
larly alliances  of  relatively  equal  part- 
ners— is  a  relatively  limited  one 

Consultation  does  not  mean  that  we  allow 
our  allies  to  determine  our  foreljjn  p)ollcy 
Nor  does  It  mean  that  we  should  not  be  hard 
bargainers  In  our  relations  with  our  allies  I 
have  often  crlUclzed  our  policy-makers,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  trade,  for  not  bar- 
gaining as  hard  as  we  should  What  consul- 
tation does  mean  is  that  when  we  find  we 
must  take  an  action  that  wUl  significantly 
affect  our  allies  we  consider  the4r  interests, 
solicit  their  views,  and  give  them  adequate 
time  to  adjust  even  when  we  cannot  aocom- 
modate  these  views  Of  course,  we  expect  the 
same  from  them  To  illustrate,  although  I 
strongly  supported  the  Presidents  Initiatives 
with  respect  to  China,  I  believed  he  should 
have  given  the  Japanese  adequate  notice  of 
what  he  intended  to  do  especially  since 
such  nouce  was  implicit  in  the  US  -Japan 
Security  Treaty  as  n ell  as  innumerable  Joint 
communiques  between  the  leaders  of  the  two 
governments  Another  example  which  read- 
ily ccoie*  to  mind  is  the  export  controls  we 
applied  to  soybeans  this  past  summer  With- 
out pasMng  Judgment  on  the  merit  of  this 
action.  I  think  we  should  have  given  Japan 
and  Western  Burope,  who  are  our  principal 
customers,  adequate  notice  and  the  assur- 
ances, which  we  later  provided,  that  the  ac- 
tion would  not  void  existing  contractual  re- 
lationships. Our  failure  to  provide  notice 
caused  unnecessary  alarm  and  confusion  In 
these  countries  The  unilsteral  nature  of  our 
action  certainly  did  not  enhance  our  Image. 

The  second  element  of  trilaterallsm  Is  a 
new  emphasis  on  the  equality  of  the  part- 
nerablp.  In  the  past,  the  noa-communlst  al- 
liance has  consisted  of  two  main  bilateral 
links — one  between  Japan  and  us.  the  other 
between  Europe  and  us.  Now  w*  should 
make  an  effort  to  promote  a  mor*  trtansular 
structure. 


This  task  will  constitute  a  true  test  of  thr 
mettle  of  our  diplomacy.  There  has  tradi- 
tionaliy  been  concern  In  Burope  that  the 
United  States  pays  too  much  attention  to 
Asia,  and  concern  In  Japan  that  our  diplo- 
macy Is  essentially  still  centered  on  Europe 
Europeans  have  a  tendency  to  dtacuas  how 
Burope  and  the  United  Stat«*  should  jolnUy 
/ao*  the  challenge  of  Japan's  industrial 
growth.  Japanese  have  a  tendency  to  regard 
European  marlLets  as  relatively  closed  and 
to  concentrate  on  oontlnued  penetration  of 
the  American  market. 

We  must  frankly  recognize  that  the  po- 
tential for  trilaterallsm  is  more  developed 
in  some  fields  than  in  others  In  the  case  of 
international  monetary  arrangements 
Burope.  Japan  and  the  United  .-states  all 
have  a  vital  stake  In  preventing  destabiliz- 
ing flows  of  speculative  capital,  In  mlnlmlz- 
ing  the  transfer  of  tnfiationary  fore**  from 
one  economy  to  the  next,  and  In  developing 
new  arrangements  to  maximize  balance  of 
payments  equilibrium.  The  dollar,  the 
pound  sterling,  the  yen.  the  mark,  and  the 
franc  all  play  an  Important  role  In  the 
world  economy  and  the  countries  to  which 
these  currencies  belong  must  all  play  an 
Important  part  in  shaping  a  new  Lntema- 
tional  monetary  system. 

In  the  defense  area,  I  think  the  potential 
for  a  trilateral  approach  Is  quite  limited. 
Both  Western  Europe  and  Japan  still  tend  to 
have  limited  regional  security  perspectives 
Each  are  basically  quite  pleased  with  their 
me— nt  bilateral  relations  with  the  United 
States:  neither  yet  see*  the  sacurlty  of  the 
other  as  fundamentally  and  Intimately  re- 
lated to  Its  own  security 

One  area  where  I  think  trilaterallsm  is 
especially  relevant  Is  In  the  area  of  energy 
cooperation  and  partlciaarly  tntematlonal 
cooperation  in  research  and  development  into 
new  energy  teohnologle*  I  have  long  been  a 
strong  believer  that  we  need  a  massive  R&D 
program  equivalent  to  the  space  program  or 
the  Manhattan  Project  to  develop  new,  clean, 
cheap  sources  of  energy  I  also  think  that  this 
is  an  area  where  there  can  be  some  real 
honest. to- goodness  burden-shanng  by  our 
alllee.  We  aU  face  the  same  fundamental 
problem— our  Industrialised  economies  re- 
quire more  energy  than  we  produce  domes- 
tically Western  Europe  and  Japan,  of  course, 
are  much  more  dependent  upon  foreign  sup- 
plied petroleum  than  we  are,  and  therefore, 
have  an  even  greater  stake  in  seeking  to 
assure  cheap,  abundant,  and  enTlronmen tally 
clean  energy  for  their  industrtee  I  hope  they 
will  Join  with  us  In  helping  to  harness  the 
many  alternative  form*  of  energy  that  are 
being  discussed  today — solar  energy,  geo- 
thermal  energy,  coal  gasification  and  Uqulfl- 
cation  and  use  of  the  winds  and  tides. 

The  alow  realization- of  those  In  govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  Importance  of  energy 
research  and  development  and  International 
energy  cooperation  is  another  Indication  of 
the  tendency  to  react  only  after  the  crisis 
has  occurred  rather  than  beforehand.  As 
some  of  you  may  recall.  In  1870  I  introduced  a 
bill  In  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvee  that 
would  have  eetabUsbed  a  commission  to  re- 
view our  fuel  and  energy  needs  and  recom- 
mend measures  to  counter  what  I  referred  to 
then  as  a  forthcoming  "energy  crisis  of  un- 
precedented proportions."  In  the  spring  of 
1973.  when  I  visited  both  Burope.  as  a  par- 
ticipant In  the  Dltchley  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Investment,  and  Japan,  as  the  leader  of 
the  U-S. — Japan  Parliamentary  Exchange 
mission.  I  raised  the  question  of  energy  oo. 
operation  and  found  there  was  almost  no 
Interest  As  late  as  this  spring,  when  I  struc- 
tured my  annual  Youth  Leadership  Confer- 
ence arottnd  our  energy  problems,  the  major 
policy  speech  which  I  gave  calling  for  a  mas- 
sive R&D  program  and  warning  of  possible 
oU  blackmail  by  the  IClddle  Eastern  oountrtea 
received  very  Uttle  attention. 

To  bring   together  the  themes  of  detente 


and  trUaterallsm,  I  strongly  believe  that 
while  we  move  forward  with  detente,  we 
Should  do  BO  within  a  trilateral  framework 
In  ooooert  with  our  principal  allies  This  Is 
an  essential  part  of  moving  forward  with 
strength 

In  rloaing.  I  would  like  to  emphaslza  the 
Importance  of  private  groups,  like  Rotary, 
in  helping  to  maintain  the  close  relations 
within  the  non-communist  world  I  have  re- 
cently accepted  an  Invitation  to  be  one  of 
the  American  rVinunLssloners  In  another  new 
group  known  aa  the  Trilateral  CommlBBion 
The  Trilateral  Commission  is  composed  of 
.Vmeru-ans.  Europeans  and  Japanese  whii  are 
dedicated  to  fostering  the  imks  between  our 
•.hree  >(re*t  regWrvs  Other  American  Oom- 
nilsBloners  include  former  Ck)vern<.>r  Soran- 
ton  of  Pennsylvania.  Congressman  WUbur 
Mills  I  W  Abel  and  Leonard  Woodcock  for 
lAbor  and  David  Rockefeller  and  David 
Packard  amont;  thoae  In  busmeas  Baoh  of  us, 
of  course  has  Individual  Ideas  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems,  but  the  point  Is 
that  Uiere  should  be  outside  the  usual  gov- 
ernmental Institutions  to  bring  togeUier  na- 
tionals of  all  countnee  for  a  penetrating 
dialogue  on  the  Issues  we  face  together  Re- 
cently, for  eiample  the  Trilateral  rvimmls- 
slon  released  studies  on  International  mone- 
tary problems  and  political  problems  Euro- 
peans. Americans,  and  Japanese  all  contrib- 
uted to  these  studies  By  working  together, 
we  understand  and  appreciate  each  other's 
points  of  view  even  if  we  cannot  always 
agree 

Trilateral Um  Is  not  something  that  will 
grow  like  a  weed  It  Is  a  rare  flower  that 
requires  good  soil  and  constant  tending  Tbt 
similarities  In  our  eoonomlc,  social  and  po- 
litical values  and  Institutions  provide  the 
good  soil  You  and  I  in  groups  like  the 
Rotary,  the  Trilateral  Commission  and  the 
Government  must  do  the  tending. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  we  will  be  cele- 
brating a  new  year.  As  we  end  the  current 
year  we  are  deepty  concerned  for  our  coun- 
try, for  the  'lemocratlc  Institutions  of  which 
we  are  so  proud,  and  for  our  American  way 
of  life  Major  ecandal  overhangs  our  gov- 
ernment. The  energy  emergency  threatens 
our  prosperttr.  We  may  ses  the  return  of 
ritlonlng  far  the  flrst  tline  In  a  quarter  cen- 
tury Many  essential  goods  are  In  short  supply 
and  Inflation  Is  sMll  at  some  of  the  highest 
Isvels  tn  our  history  We  have  ended  our 
military  involrement  in  Southeast  Asia,  but 
we  were  witness  to  another  tropic  and  sense- 
less war  In  ths  Middle  Bast 

There  are  very  formidable  challenKes  to 
America — no  question  about  that  But  Amer- 
ica has  faced  formidable  challenges  before 
and  has  emerged  triumphant.  As  we  go  for- 
ward Into  the  new  year,  this  Is  not  the  time 
to  dwell  on  the  -xvst:  It  L^  the  time  to  work 
together  la  the  sr>lrlt  which  Is  and  has  always 
been  our  country's  greatest  asset  to  reflect 
soberly  on  our  problems  and  move  forward 
with  determination  to  resolve  them  Let  us 
recall  for  a  moment  the  story  of  our  National 
Anthem  and  the  inspiration  and  Joy  that 
filled  Prancis  Scott  Key  as  he  beheld  the  flag 
atop  Fort  McHenry  In  the  early  light  of  dawn. 
Again  we  are  under  setge,  but  we  have  the 
streneth  and  the  spirit  to  ovsrooms  the 
challenge.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  emerge 
at  Che  dawning  as  strong  and  as  proud  of 
otir  country  and  our  people  as  ever  I  hope 
that  It  Is  with  thU  spirit  of  resolve  and 
hope  that  all  of  ua  will  snter  the  new  year. 


RELEASE   OF   IMPOUNDED   HEW 

FUNDS  '' 

it 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  wl.sh  to 
make  a  statement  on  the  release  of  Im- 
pounded funds  by  the  President 

The  announcement  by  the  President  of 
the  release  of  $1.1  billion  In  Impounded 
education  and  health  funds  is  a  welcome 
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Indication  that  the  White  House  Is  rec- 
ognizing that  Impoundment  of  appro- 
priated funds  is  not  a  proper  device  to 
make  budget  adjustments. 

I  first  called  attention  to  these  Im- 
poundments on  the  first  continuing  reso- 
lution on  Labor  and  HEW  early  this  year 
and  urged  the  Senate  to  act  and  to  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  the  funds  al- 
ready  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

A  series  of  court  decisions  and  con- 
gressional enactments  has  given  special 
emphasis  to  the  view  in  which  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  persisted,  that  the 
Federal  budget  and  appropriations  must 
necessarily  be  a  product  of  a  decision 
reached,  through  law,  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  and  once  an  appro- 
priation has  been  signed  into  law,  the 
President  is  obliged,  except  In  excep- 
tional nonbudgetary  circumstances,  to 
commit  the  funds  appropriated. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  release  of  Im- 
pounded funds  presages  renewed  close 
cooperation  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  budgetary-  matters 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  EN- 
DORSES ANTITRUST  REVISION 
COMMISSION 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  section  of  antitrust 
laws,  has  enacted  a  resolution  which  it 
-seems  to  me  is  a  very,  very  favorable 
one  to  a  matter  which  I  have  been  pur- 
suing, which  is  the  expression  of  sup- 
port for  8  1196,  Introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues Senators  Hruska,  McGek.  and 
Towut,  as  well  as  S.  2659.  Introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Marjland  tMr 
Math  IAS  > ,  and  the  bill  in  the  other  body, 
all  of  which  seek,  by  an  appropriate  com- 
mission, a  review  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  really  should  be  one  of  the  highest 
priority  matters  In  our  whole  effort  to 
deal  »1th  the  business  system  of  the 
United  States. 

I  commend  the  resolution  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  recommendations  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amxkican  Ba*  Association,  Section  or  Aim- 
TKtjsT  Law 

aCCOMMXNOATIONS 

The  Section  of  Antitrust  Law  recommends 
adoption  of  the  following : 

Be  It  resolved,  toat  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, without  specifically  supporting  any 
particular  legislation,  approves  In  principle 
a  study  of  the  antltr\jst  and  other  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  have  a  significant 
competitive  impact,  by  a  broad-based  com- 
mission of  Senators,  Con^rressmen.  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  private  persons. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Section  of 
Antitrust  Law  be  authorized  to  appear  be- 
fore the  appropriate  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  Congress  to  present  their  views 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  appropriate 
legislation  for  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  antitruet  laws,  to  submit 
written  statements  in  support  of  such  views, 
and  to  testify  with  regard  thereto,  subject 
to  the  following  terms  and  conditions 

1.  That  none  of  the  views  presented  shall 
be  In  conflict  with  any  position  prevlotisly 
adopted  by  the  Association: 

a.  They  shall  at  all  times  make  it  known 
that  the  Association's  support  of  sp)eclflc  leg- 
islation on  this  matter  will  require  further 


approval  of  such  general  principles  and  fl?e- 
clflc  legislation  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
or  the  House  of  Delegates; 

3  At  least  fourtsen  (14)  days  prior  to  the 
submlsBloD  of  any  written  statement  to  any 
legislative  committee  a  draft  thereof  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Prssldent  and  Secretary 
of  the  AsBoclatlan,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  to  the  chairman  of  aach 
other  Interested  section  or  committee  of  the 
Association,  and  to  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Association  with  a  list  of  the  other 
sections  and  oommlttaes  to  which  such  dis- 
tribution Is  being  made; 

4.  The  SecUon  wlU  coonllnats  Its  state- 
ments, testimony  and  activities  with  such 
other  sections  and  committees,  as  well  as 
with  the  Assodatlon'g  Washington  Office,  and 
no  statement  as  to  which  timely  written  ob- 
jection Is  received  from  the  chairman  c«- 
other  proper  oSkcer  of  any  such  other  Section 
or  Committee  shall  be  fUed  unless  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  or  by  the  Preal- 
dent  In  advance  of  filing: 

6.  The  President  of  the  Association  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Delegates  may  re- 
quire the  Section  to  withhold  publication  or 
action  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  or  the  House  of  Dele<?ates: 

6  No  statement  shall  be  submitted  to  any 
legislative  committee  unless  it  has  been  ^- 
proved  in  wTltlng  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Sectlcm  and  unless  It  Is  stated  that  the  views 
presented  are  those  of  the  section  and  do  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  Assodatloo  until 
approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  or  Board 
of  Governors; 

7.  A  copy  of  any  statement  filed  pursuant 
to  this  resolution  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  House  of  Delegates 
not  later  than  the  nert  succeeding  annual 
report  of  the  Section. 

RKPOST 

S  1196  (Senators  Javlts.  Hruaka,  McGee 
and  Tower),  S  2659  (Senator  Mathlasi  and 
HJl.  1016  (16  Congressmen),  while  differing 
from  one  another  In  significant  respects,  have 
a  similar  objective — the  creation  of  bodlee 
comprised  of  Senators,  Congressmen,  Govern- 
ment officials  and  private  persons  to  conduct 
a  thorough  and  objective  study,  and  then  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  on  the  antitrust  laws 

The  Antitrust  Law  Section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  through  Its  oommlttee  struc- 
ture, has  considered  comparable  proposed 
legislation  from  time  to  time  during  the  pcu-it 
several  years  and  most  recently  beginning 
In  the  Spring  of  1973.  has  intensively  re- 
viewed the  current  proposals  After  receiving 
a  report  from  Its  Commltte<»  or.  Prosecution 
and  Adjudication  of  Trade  Regulation  Liti- 
gation In  August  of  1973,  and  thereafter  so- 
liciting the  views  of  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee Chairmen  on  that  report,  the 
Council  of  the  Section,  at  a  meeting  on  No- 
vember 9,  1973,  unanimously  adopted  the  flr« 
resolution  set  forth  above,  •which  It  now 
racommends  for  adoption  by  the  American 
Baj"  Association. 

Since  the  first  antitrust  statute  was  en- 
acted In  1890  (followed  by  o<thers  In  1914, 
1936  and  1950).  there  have  been  a  number 
of  official  and  quasl-ofBclaJ  studies  of  various 
aspects  of  those  statutes  The  latest  group 
would  Include  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  which  studied  the 
laws  but  never  adopted  a  report  (1956-1958): 
the  Attorney  General's  Committee  to  Study 
the  Antitrust  Laws  (1956)  President  Nixon  s 
Stlglea-  Commission  (1969):  President  Job n- 
sons  Neal  Commission  ( 1969 ) .  the  Ash  Coun- 
cil ( 1971 ) ;  and  the  ABA  Commission  tc.  Study 
the  Federal   Trade  Commission    i  1 969 ) . 

The  current  proposals  are  substantially 
dllTerent  from  the  foregoing  types  of  review 
In  Important  respects  which  oompel  the  con- 
clusion that  the  proposed  study  couJd  make 
a  contribution  to  the  development  ol  a  co- 
herent competitive  policy.  TTius,  a  broadly 
representative  group,  with  remuneraUon  to 
a.n  expert  staff,  and  time  for  in-depth  analy- 
sis   and    discussion.     Indicate     a    scope    of 


analysis  never  before  undertaken.  leading  to 
a  thorough  document  wblab  can  be  a  founda- 
tion for  legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
grams, to  the  extent  recommended.  The 
composition  of  the  body  assures  a  needed  In- 
teraction between  public  officials  (Legisla- 
tive and  Executive)  and  the  private  sector — 
that  is  responsible  public  crfBclals  wltti  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  legal,  eoonomVc,  political 
and  social  ramlfloatlons  of  their  recotnmen- 
datlons.  advising  their  fellow  public  officials 
on  future  directions  concerning  competitive 
policy.  It  wUl  constitute  the  fJrst  public  as- 
sessment of  tbe  administration  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  resulting  oompetttlve  policy. 

There  Is  a  need  for  such  an  aasesamsnt. 
The  American  economy  and  the  nature  of 
ocunpetltton  have  changed  since  1890.  Inter- 
national trade,  the  nature  of  industrial  or- 
ganizations ( including  labor  i ,  the  role  of  the 
CJovemment  as  buyer,  seller  and  regulator 
of  many  competitive  relationships  and  also 
"as  a  time  to  time  controller  of  wages  and 
prices,  the  relationship  berween  regulated 
and  non-regulated  seotore  of  ttie  economy, 
the  availability  of  essentlaJ  raw  matertals. 
the  concern  for  consumw  and  environmental 
matters,  among  other  things,  are  significantly 
different  from  what  they  were  at  t;he  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  let  alone  m  1890  TTie 
public  Is  entitled  to  the  beet  informed  think- 
ing on  whether  such  changes  have  affected 
or  been  affected  by  existing  laws  dealing  with 
competition,  and  whether  modificatton  or 
char,ge  In  such  laws  is  wajranied 

Among  the  specific  subjects  which  could 
be  studied  as  the  group  proceeds  to  consider 
changing  circumstances  and  Judicial,  admin- 
istrative and  executive  interpretations  of 
competitive  policy,  are  the  existence  and 
objectives  of  competitive  policy:  the  use  of 
per  It  rules  and  economic  evidence  In  inter- 
preting competitive  pwlicy:  the  effect  on  in- 
ternational trade — both  fiowing  In  as  well  as 
well  as  out  of  the  United  States:  piece-meal 
and  special  exemptlve  legislation;  the  de- 
lineation of  relevant  markets;  and  methods 
of   measuring   competition 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  res- 
olution specifically  does  not  support  any 
particular  legislative  proposal,  but  simply 
endorsee  the  principle  of  a  study  The  reasons 
for  this  aire  that  a  number  of  key  questions 
are  not  yet  adequately  dealt  with  In  the  ex- 
isting propKisals  For  example,  existing  legis- 
lation app>ears  to  be  restricted  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  whUe  the  section  believes  that 
all  laws  affecting  competitive  policy  should 
be  considered:  the  precise  composition  of  the 
body  to  conduct  the  study  requires  more 
careful  scrutiny  and  thought:  the  jjowers 
of  the  body  to  obtain  data  and  maintain  Its 
confidentiality  are  not  yet  adequately  dealt 
with;  and  the  staffing  and  length  of  time  to 
be  allotted  to  the  study  requires  additional 
conslderatlon. 

Nevertheless.  because  the  section  believes 
such  a  study  should  be  conducted,  and  be- 
cause It  believes  it  has  the  expertise  to  assist 
In  the  creation  of  appropriate  legislation, 
the  section  now  seeks  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion so  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
can  contribute  its  professional  expertise  to 
the  development  process 

When  the  section  believes  that  appropriate 
precise  legislation  has  been  developed.  It 
will  seek  specific  approval  of  such  legisla- 
tion from  the  Axnerlcan  Bar  Association 

The  need  for  immediate  action  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  the  Consent  Decree 
Procedure  Bill— -.H.R  9208  S  782  iTunney 
BUD) — which  ha-s  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, is  being  considered  and  revised  In  Sub- 
committee 5  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  we  understand  that  there  will 
be  a  title  IV  to  the  S  783  submitted  by  mem. 
bers  of  the  Subcommittee  which  will  deal 
w^th  the  establishment  of  some  form  of 
antitrust  law  study  commission  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  American  Bar  Association  is  to 
begin  to  participate  In  the  development  of  a 
study  commission   it  must  do  so  promptly. 
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CLASS  ACTIONS 


Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  US  Supreme  Court 
banded  down  a  decision,  which  In  my 
opinion,  will  have  an  unnecessary,  un- 
desirable, and  unintended  effect  on  the 
admiolstraUon  oX  Justice  in  this  coun- 
try The  decision.  ZoAn  v  Intmuitumal 
Pavrr  Co..  No  72-888,  decided  December 
17.  1973,  will  require  that  both  a  State 
and  a  Federal  court  will  have  to  receive 
substantially  the  same  evidence  and  ex- 
port testimony  In  order  to  resolve  a  case 
which  Is  in  reality  only  one  single  legal 
dispute  The  decUion  will  place  sutetan- 
tlal  unantictpated  burdens  on  the  State 
court  system  by  bucking  to  thoee  courts 
large  segments  of  caaes  which  would 
otherwise  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  decide  This  proce- 
dure will  be  uneconomic  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  citizen  seeking  re- 
dress and  from  the  perspective  of  the 
administration  of  Justice  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  result  Is  one  Congress 
intended.  Because  the  Court  felt  that  this 
question  might  be  appropriate  for  con- 
gresalonal  action,  I  feel  that  It  would  be 
desirable  to  bring  the  case  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeag^ie8. 

The  suit  was  commenced  by  lake  front 
property  owners  In  Vermont  who  felt 
that  theiisproperty  had  been  damaged  by 
the  defendant's  unwarranted  polluting. 
The  four  named  plain  UJTs  each  clalxned 
that  his  or  her  damage  exceeded  110.000. 
They  banded  together  with  the  over  200 
property  owners  along  the  lake  front 
and  brought  a  class  action 

The  Zahn  decision  found  that  the  case 
could  not  be  maintained  as  a  class  action 
because  not  every  member  of  the  class 
could  claim  that  the  amount  of  his  or 
ner  damage  exceeded  the  $10,000  Juris- 
dictional amount  In  controversy  required 
by  title  2«.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1332(ai  The  decision  furthers 
neither  the  purpose  of  that  statute  nor 
the  purpose  of  the  class  action  vehicle 
as  a  method  to  redress  citizens' 
grievances 

As  Justice  Brennan  said,  writing  for 
the  dissent: 

CUM  actloQj  wer»  born  out  of  necMclty 
The  «lt«m«ttTes  ••r»  )otnder  of  th«  entlrv 
cUm.  or  redundant  littf»tioo  of  the  ootn- 
mon  iwuM 

In  addition  to  the  eCBclent  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  class  ocUons  allow 
cltuens  to  band  together  for  the  col- 
lective good  This  is  necessary  for  as  in 
the  Instant  case,  there  may  be  no  single 
citizen  sufflclently  damaged  to  Justify 
his  outlaying  the  high  cost  of  litigation 

The  class  action  vehicle  allows  these 
neighbors  m  Vermont  to  get  together 
and  share  the  expenses  of  litigation,  and 
at  the  same  tmie  condense  over  200  sep- 
arate claims  into  one  single  case  As  a 
result  of  the  Court's  decision  the  four 
named  plaintiffs  can  proceed  In  Federal 
court  while  the  other  plaintiffs  must  go 
to  State  court.  Introduce  the  same  evi- 
dence and  expert  testimony  and  try  the 
issue  again  Therefore,  the  State  courts 
will  be  burdened  by  unnecessarily  hav- 
ing to  repeat  the  Federal  courts'  work 
This  does  not  seem  like  an  efficient  use 
of  otir  Judicial  machinery 


Moreover,  the  decision  will  not  stream- 
line but  will  exacerbate  the  problems  In- 
herent In  the  administration  of  Federal 
class  actions  Upon  claim  of  a  defendant 
In  a  class  action  that  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  class  lacks  a  claim  In  excess 
of  110, OOO.  a  complicated  and  ruanber- 
sorae  pretrial  discovery  procedure  will 
follow  In  order  to  determine  If  any  mem- 
ber does  not  have  the  requisite  Jurts- 
dlctiona,l  amount  In  controversy  This 
seems  to  run  counter  to  the  mandate 
of  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proredurc  Rule 
23  which  requires  a  determination  of 
the  members  of  the  class  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable This  discovery  procedure  will 
make  class  actions  even  more  dlfflcult  to 
administer 

In  addition  to  undermining  the  effi- 
ciencies of  a  class  action  the  decision 
does  not  seem  to  achieve  a  result  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  title  28  of 
United  States  Code.  secUon  1332  That 
section  requires  that — 

The  matter  In  ooatroT«r«y  .  (n»u*t  ex- 

o»ed)   ib»  sum  or  valu*  at  •10.000. 

Although  Congress  has  from  time  to 
time  Increased  the  JurlsdlcUonal  amount 
upward.  It  has  left  the  wording- of  the 
statute  untouched  from  the  Ume  of  Its 
enactment  In  1789  Legislative  history 
shows  that  the  purpose  of  requiring  a 
Jurisdictional  amount  Is  to  Insure  that 
only  matters  of  a  substantial  nature  are 
before  the  Federal  courts 

But  can  It  be  doubted  that  where  four 
named  plaintiffs  each  present  a  claim  to 
a  Federal  court  Involving  an  amount  In 
controversy  exceeding  110.000  that  the 
entire  case  Is  suiMtantlal  enough  for  Fed- 
eral concern?  Pour  years  ago  the  Court 
decided  Synd^r  v.  Harris.  394  US  332 
<19«9>.  which  held  that  where  no  single 
party  to  a  class  action  claimed  damages 
In  excess  of  $10,000.  the  Federal 
courts  would  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  action  That  decision,  however,  did 
not  compel  the  result  in  Zahn  Each  of 
the  four  named  pUOntlffs  m  Zahn  pre- 
sents a  substantial  case  which  will  be 
determined  by  a  Federal  court  Since 
their  aspect  of  the  case  will  be  before  a 
Federal  court,  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  Justice  would  seem  to  require,  auid 
the  notion  of  ancillary  jurisdiction  allow 
all  the  claims  to  be  heard  at  once. 

While  class  actions  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  abate  by  lawyers,  it  i.-i  the  Job  of 
the  courts  to  check  these  abuses  on  a 
case-by -case  basis.  The  class  action  Is  an 
extraordinarily  good  vehicle  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Judicial  administration 
and  the  economics  of  citizen  redress  The 
Zahn  decision  Is  unsatLs factory  to  the  ex- 
tent tt  causes  redtindant  litigation  For- 
tunately. Congress  has  In  great  measure 
reduced  the  significance  of  the  amount 
In  controversy  requirement  by  providing. 
In  various  envlronmentai.  con-sumer 
antitrust,  and  clvU  rights  leglslaUon  for 
Jurisdiction  in  Federal  court  without  re- 
gard to  amount  in  controversy  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inability  to 
aggregate  claims,  or  employ  ancillary 
Jurisdiction  In  a  case  Uke  Zahn  will  set 
back  the  cause  of  Justice 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Representation  of  Citizen  In- 
terest*, at  a  hearing  on  November  13. 
1973.  together  with  the  Commerce  Sub- 


committee for  Consumers  we  received  the 
report  of  the  NaUonal  InsUtute  for  Con- 
sumer Justice.  afUlialed  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States. 
That  report  recommended  strongly  that 
Ctngrees  change,  by  legtslaUon.  the  con- 
struction of  the  amount  m  controversy 
requirement  given  In  Snyder  against 
Harris.  It  recommended  that  consumers 
be  allowed  to  aggregate  their  claims  to 
achieve  the  $10,000  JurlsdlcUonal  re- 
quirement. 

The  Zahn  declMon  represents  a  step 
b€u:kward  from  meaningful  reform.  It  is 
time  Congress  began  a  meaningful  look 
at  class  actions,  eliminating  artificial 
barriers  erected  by  the  Court,  while  at 
the  same  time  Insuring  that  the  class  ac- 
tion vehicle  Is  responsibly  used  to  the 
benefit  of  all  '•.':/«.■    interests. 


SENATE    COMMITTEE    REPORT    ON 
SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  PrejJdent.  the 
Senate  committee  report  accompanying 
H.R  11576.  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  states  that  funds  provided  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  Indus- 
trial development  loans  and  guarantees. 
a  supplemental  appropriation  now  set  at 
$15  million,  is  to  be  used  "to  pay  off  the 
outstanding  loan  balances  of  a  reason- 
ably sound  venture  threatened  by  fore- 
closure and  assist  the  borrower  In  ob- 
taining new  financing."  This  language 
is  also  used  In  the  report  accompanying 
HR  8916.  the  original  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
and  accompanies  an  approprtatlon  levei 
of  $5  million  for  loans  and  guarantee*,  as 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

The  report  accompanying  H.R.  11576 
falls  to  explain  that  the  $15  million  In 
supplemental  funding  are  to  be  used  to 
provide  new  loans  In  recommending  ad- 
dlUonal  funding  for  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  I  expressed  con- 
cern that  given  the  current  economic  sit- 
uation— particularly  with  regard  to  the 
adverse  Impcurt  caused  by  recent  defense 
realinements  and  the  ensuing  energy 
crtats — €md  given  the  continued  need  to 
address  the  problems  of  low  ir.rorr.e  and 
high  unemployment  In  the  Nation  .^  dl». 
tressed  areas,  the  funding  levels  suggesW 
ed  by  the  administration  were  InsufH- 
clent. 

The  programs  authorized  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  are  well  suited  to  help  meet  the  im- 
pending* economic  emergencjes  that  may 
cause  unemployment  rates  of  6  percent 
next  year  We  must  utilize  them  These 
programs  call  for  coordinated  action  at 
various  levels  of  government  to  combine 
limited  resources  and  to  provide  needed 
Jobs  and  Income. 

Additional  appropriations  were  re- 
quested because  initial  levels  would  not 
allow  for  a  proper  transition  Into  new 
regional  and  economical  development 
programs  now  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  Rather, 
they  would  have  led  to  a  phaseout  of 
existing  programs  with  no  acceptable  al- 
ternatives to  replace  them  For  example. 
inlUal  approprtatlons  for  loans  and  guar- 
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antees  authorized  imder  title  n  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965— $3  million  for  develop- 
ment facility  loaii.s  and  $6  niilUon  tor 
industrial  development  loan.":  and  guar- 
antees- -rep  resenttxl  a  ;)hiu'>fout  of  these 
critical  prL<^niin.s  Congress  m  extending 
the  program^  authorized  under  the  1965 
act  and  In  appropriating  luiick  for  Uiese 
programs  did  not  call  for  a  phaseout.  In- 
deed. Pxiblic  Law  93-162  .signed  by  the 
President  on  November  27  of  this  year, 
states  that — 

Hone  'it  the  funds  fcpproprlalpd  In  tills  Act 
or  otherwise  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
Departmeul  >f  C'Mmmerre  sUalJ  be  used  to 
discontinue  ■  r  phase  ui  U^e  economic  devel- 
opment asalstarice  pr  >ta"iLn.a  (including  Re- 
gional Action  Plans. ir.jc  c  >::.:i;i88lonii)  under- 
taken under  the  ('  ibM  W  irk.s  ai.d  Economic 
Oevvtopineiit  Acr.    .f   li>ft6    a^  amended. 

Clearly,  funds  provided  in  the  supple- 
mental sippropriatlons  are  not  to  be  used 
simply  to  phase  out  these  programs  They 
are  to  be  used  to  maintain  the  national 
eflfort  to  provide  timely  economic  assist- 
ance to  those  who  find  themselves,  by 
no  fault  of  their  own.  in  temporary  need 
of  a  helping  hand. 


THE  NEW  YORK   .\RF..\—K  LOW 
ENERGY  CONSUMER 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  Sen- 
ate colleaguefi  the  re.sults  of  .some  Im- 
portant studies  recently  conducted  by  the 
CetLsu.s  Bureau  and  the  New  York  Re- 
gional Plan  Association  Thev  bring  to 
light  the  important  ronnectlon  between 
mass  t.-an.s't  u-se  and  energy  consump- 
Llon.  and  thereby  Illustrate  tiie  urRent 
need  for  mHlntainlng  and  erjianding 
mass  transit  systems  In  our  Nation's 
clUes. 

The  Census  Bureau  study  found  that 
only  27  percent  of  workers  who  live  In 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  drive 
to  and  from  work,  which  Is  the  smallest 
percentage  of  any  metropolitan  area  In 
the  country  The  .study,  entitled  Jour- 
ney to  Work,'  shows  that  In  New  York 
City,  where  ma.ss  tran-sli  facilities  are 
plentiful,  an  even  .smaller  percentage  of 
people  use  the  private  automobile  for 
commuting 

The  New  York  Fteglonal  Plan  Associ- 
ation sUttistlcs  conclude  that  the  New- 
York  urban  region,  taking  all  energ>'  uses 
Into  acrijunl  ron^umes  les.^  energy  P*r 
capita  than  any  other  in  the  country. 
This,  of  co'jTse.  Includes  New  York's  rel- 
ative Independence  of  the  private  auto- 
mobile 

Although  New  York  has  been  maligned 
for  Its  brightly  lighted  ofSce  towers — ■ 
now  nicely  to  be  much  restrained — It  Is  a 
trtbute  to  the  region  that  Its  total  energy 
consumption  Is  so  low  as  to  be  applauded. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanlmou.'^  con- 
sent to  print  In  the  Record,  an  article 
appearing  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
Tuesday.  December  17.  and  an  editorial 
of  that  date  In  the  Washington  F»08t 
which  elaborate  on  the  points  I  have  Just 
made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows : 


[Prom  the  Waslilngton  Post.  Dec    n,   1873) 

KinOMT    AWD    UVABn.JTT 

For  all  its  bright  ilgbts.  traffic  jams  and 
screechUig  subway  txaixks.  New  York  City 
consumes  only  ahout  half  the  energy  per 
resident  that  the  rest  ot  the  nation  does.  The 
entire  New  Torit  Urban  Beglon,  in  fact,  re- 
quires less  energy  per  capita  than  any  other 
in  the  country  Tiie  region  includes  26  coun- 
ties in  New  York.  .New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut, Inhabited  oy  9,7  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
population  These  people  earn  12  per  cent  of 
the  nation  s  money  income  Yet,  they  con- 
sume only  8  *  per  cent  of  the  nation's  energy 

These  perhaps  b^rprislng  statistics,  re- 
cAitly  worlted  out  by  the  -Nea  Yorlc  Regional 
Plan  Aasoclauon  together  with  Resij'jjt:«s  for 
the  Future  la  ■Washington  rei>earch  organi- 
zation), point  up  a  simple  fact  Higher  pop- 
ulation denalty  mei^ns  lower  energy  con- 
sumption. Urban  sprawl  wastes  not  only 
land  and  time,  but  also  energy. 

People  who  live  in  cities  tow-ns  or  planned 
communities  lllte  Rest<.)n  and  Columbia, 
where  they  can  get  around  on  foot  or  by 
pubUc  transportation  to  meet  some  of  the 
HAOMSlUSfl  of  life  obviously  require  less  fuel 
than  suburbanites  who  must  mob.ilze  250 
horsepower  every  ume  they  need  a  l(jaf  of 
bread  or  want  to  get  the  children  to  their 
music  lessons,  to  say  nothing  of  commuting 
But  the  energy  waste  of  suburbia — ot .  as  ur- 
ban sprawl  is  now  more  accurately  described, 
"spread  city"— is  not  only  a  matt«r  of  trans- 
portation. 

P»r  dollar  of  income,  "spread  city"  resi- 
dent* use  up  to  thre«  times  more  energy  In 
'heir  homes  than  people  wtio  live  in  hl^- 
density  communities,  according  to  the  New 
York  Regional  Plan  Ass<>cla*lon  studv  Per 
dollar  of  income"  Is  an  '.mp>  rtant  part  of  the 
statlatlc.  It  means  that  suburban  energy 
waste  1*  not  only  due  to  more  atfluence  and 
electric  gadgets.  It  Is  also  a  matter  of  hest- 
.ng.  cooling  and  lighting  free  standing  homes 
as  opposed  to  townhouses  and  apart  me  rts 
The  use  of  electricity  per  employee  ;:.  '  spread 
■-Ity'B"  scattered  commercial  and  public 
.'juUdtngs  is  aiso  higher  than  In  urban  con- 
centrations Except  at  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal cor.vertlence  there  15  relatively  little 
that  can  be  done  about  the  high  energy  con- 
>;  imption  cT  "spread  c!ty."  which  Is  what 
•*-e  have  b'.r.lt  all  over  .America  !n  the  past 
30  >-eju-s  TT.ls  urban  .Amerlf-a  !s  ttxj  sprawled 
iu;  by  and  large,  to  substitute  public  trans- 
port for  the  private  autcmoblle  and  make  it 
pay.  The  be.«t  we  can  hope  for  is  the  use  of 
•imaller  car^ 

But  what  <iepm,«  imperative  is  that  w*  start 
Immediate  v  re  an-esst  the  spread  of  "sprwad 
r!tT  "  'We  don't  advocate  more  Manhattarj 
>r  New  York  reirlcins  Bit  the  nation  In  our 
view  must  Stuart  refrtonal  planning  In  eam- 
ej!t  and  concer.trate  new  development  In 
new  communities  served  by  public  transpor- 
tation. In  the  sprawling  Washington  metro- 
politan area  the  proper  organization  tC'  draw 
',ip  such  a  compreheruslve  area-wide  urbar. 
development  plan  would  seem  to  be  the 
Council  of  Oovernmerts  in  which  our  vari- 
ous lurladt'-tlons  have  finally  learned  to  co- 
->p^rate  on  matters  of  regional  roncem 

While  COO  Is  drawing  up  such  a  plan 
-vnd  developing  the  means  to  enforce  !t — 
l.e  laying  the  foundations  for  r*0ona!  gov- 
ernment or  ^-methlng  clone  to  It — the  sub- 
irban  countte*  should  be  talcing  sp>eedy  ac- 
tion to  inhibit  free-standing  ahoppinK  cen- 
ters "strip"  development  along;  our  free- 
vavn  Isolated  o(Boe  and  educational  cam- 
puses arid  other  such  elements  of  "spread 
Ity  With  respect  to  new  housing  aa  the 
Refflona;  P. an  Association  points  out.  we  will 
have  to  go  back  to  homes  on  smaller  lots. 
subatltutlng  siting  and  !andscap'.;:g  for  space 
and  to  cluster  apartments  around  cocimer- 
cial,  offlce  and  public  buildings  rather  than 


allowing  them  to  mushroom  wherever  their 
developers  find  a  crack  in  the  zoning  pattern. 
The  loss  of  private  open  space  caii  and  must 
be  compeii&ated  by  the  provision  of  more 
pubUc  open  space — playgrounds,  walkways, 
bicycle  paths  and  other  public  amenities 

All  of  this  win  not  only  help  reduce  our 
profligate  demand  for  energy,  but  it  wlU  also 
result  in  greater  convenience  and  UvabUity. 
Better  urba:;  planning  and  land  use.  to  be 
sure  won't  help  much  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
ent emergency  But  if  the  exF>ertfi  are  to  be 
t)elleved,  the  energy  crisis  wUl  be  with  us  for 
a  long,  long  time 

From   the   New    York   Times,   Dec.   16,   197SJ 
TwiNTT-SrvXN   PxacENT  Hnii  Dbjve  to 

WOEK,    STTBT    DlSCl-OSES 

WiVSHiNcroN,  Decemt)er  16. — Oniy  27  p>er 
cent  of  workers  who  live  In  New  York  Clly 
or  Nassau.  Suffolk.  'Westchester  or  Rockland 
Cotintles  drive  to  aiid  from  work,  a  far 
smaller  percentage  than  m  any  other  metro- 
politan area,  accordmg  to  a  Census  Bureau 
study  of  commuting  habit*. 

The  1.100-page  report,  'Journey  to  Work," 
pomtfi  out  that  although  New  York  s  com- 
parative plenitude  of  subway,  bus  and  rail 
facilities  for  niass  traiislt  constitute  a  great 
advantage  In  facing  the  growing  energy 
crisis,  a  large  prop>ortion  of  commuters  m 
the  outlynng  counties  use  the  automobile  to 
reach  their  Jobs 

More  than  8(j  per  cent  of  commuters  from 
SufToik  and  Rockland  Counties  drive  cars 
to  work,  while  72  per  cent  of  ihoee  m  Nas- 
sau and  63  per  cent  In  Westchester  use  suto- 
mobUes  .And  :.':  the  region  as-  a  whole  where 
640.000  cars  transport  worsers  to  their  johi 
each  day,  at  least  four-flfths  carry  only  the 
driver 

125    CENTEKfi    STt^DIXD 

The  Census  Bureau's  report,  taken  fr>m  a 
study  of  the  social  and  economic  c  hartic  tens - 
tics  of  commuters  ui.  each  of  the  125  metro- 
politan area-s  m  the  country,  covers  the  Sve 
ountles  of  the  city  and  the  four  neareet 
suburban  counties  m  New  York  State 

Because  of  the  way  m  which  the  report  Ls 
bj-ranged.  detailed  information  ls  not  avail- 
able on  .New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  residents 
who  work  m  .New  York  City  However,  the 
report  dtjes  offer  broad  basic  figures  on  com- 
mute.'^ from  these  two  states.  It  says  that 
22,500  Connecticut  residents  traveled  to  .'ot>a 
each  day  in  New  York  City  In  1970.  la'per 
'ent  by  aulomobUe  Just  over  20,000  of  these 
came  from  Fairfield  County 

New  Jerseys  commuting  fore*  constituted 
192,600  people,  with  Bergen  County  workers 
making  up  35  per  cent  of  that  total  and  Hud- 
wan  County  Just  under  20  per  c«nt.  Just 
under  30  per  cent  of  those  workers  drove 
•.o  their  )obe 

By  oomparison  67  p)er  cent  of  the  work 
force  In  the  Chicago  and  Boeton  area.*  travels 
'■y  automobile  while  In  the  Ixxs  Angeies- 
Ijong  Beach  metropolitan  area  86  p>er  .--ent 
otnmute  by  oar — and  aJ!  but  S  per  ?«i.t  of 
the  coast  commuters  drive  alone 

Dr  WUllam  J  Ronan,  chaUman  of  the 
Metrrpotltan  Transportation  Ajthor-ty  of 
.New  York,  -ommenu.ng  oc  the  Censu?  Bu- 
reau fiijQir.gs  .said  that  thev  ;_>oint  out  once 
again  that  ma^s  traiisportatlon  in  this  re- 
p^ian,  especially  m  this  i>erlod  of  crisis,  is  a 
.major  asset  that  many  ^jther  areas  dc  aot 
have  " 

David  A  Oroesman,  New  York  City's  Bud- 
get Director,  esumates  that  the  subway  sys- 
tem could  handle  a  50  per  cent  inc^ase  In 
riders  with  little  difficulty.  Subway  r.der- 
ship  .ha"  been  declining  ever  the  last  several 
vears 

But  It  may  net  be  ea^y  to  i>ersuade  people 
who  work  in  New  Tork  to  form  car  pools  as 
a   means  of  cutting  the  uae  of  gasoline 

"The  onea  driving  to  work  are  not  the  8- 
to-5  employes,   but   the   managerial   and  ex- 
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ecutlve  group,"  said  Milton  Mualcus,  ch»lr- 
man  of  Mayor  Llndaajr's  Emergenqr  Energy 
CominJtt««  "They  can  afford  to  drlTe  by 
themselves  and  pay  for  parking  tn  the  busl- 
neaa  dlatrlct." 

He  noted  that  when  department  stores  and 
ota^r  large  employers  tried  to.  arrange  car 
poqf^.  they  found  that  most  of  their  rank- 
andl-flle  employes  already  used  public  trans, 
pootatlon  to  get  to  and  from  work 

9«  PKB  CKMT  CSX  PXTBUC  TaAKSTT 

The  Census  Bureau  surrey,  which  was 
taken  from  Information  in  the  1970  c«nsu«. 
found  that  public  transportation — subway, 
bus  or  rail — was  used  by  5fi  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  New  Tork  City's  five  boroughs 
and  by  47  per  cent  of  those  in  the  nine- 
county  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole. 

The  survey  dealt  with  many  aspects  of 
commuting  and  Job  habits  other  than  the 
method  of  transportation  One  was  the  level 
of  workers'  pay,  and  the  Census  Bureau  fig- 
ures indicated  that  workers  who  travel  far- 
ther earned  more  than  those  who  worked 
close  to  home. 

Except  for  Manhattan,  the  lowest  average 
pay  for  a  worker — whether  cltydweller  or 
suburbanite — was  in  the  county  in  which 
he  lived.  Por  example,  the  average  rate  of 
pay  for  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  was  lower  if 
his  Job  was  also  in  Brooklyn  than  It  was  If 
he  worked  any  place  else  in  the  statistical 
area 

Mr  Orossman  said  one  possible  explana- 
tion for  tbU  was  that  hlgh-skUled  workers 
were  able  to  shop  around  for  the  Job  offer 
that  t>est  suited  their  demands.  The  mass 
transit  system  allowed  them  the  mobility 
to   seek    distant   employment. 

A  worker  with  low  skills,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  need  to  travel  since  he  will 
not  Increase  his  earnings,  regardless  of  loca- 
tion Thus.  Mr  Orossman  8peculat«d,  he 
finds  a  Job  as  close  to  home  as  possible. 

MXOIAM    AVXaACX    USZD 

A  median  average  was  used  by  the  Census 
Bureau  In  reporting  earnings  Such  an  aver- 
age divides  the  distribution  into  two  equal 
parts,  half  the  cases  being  above  the  aver- 
age and  half  below  The  Census  Bureau  dis- 
closed that  there  were  775  farm  workers 
living  In  New  Tork  City,  and  306  of  them 
work  somewhere   in   Manhattan 

The  census  figures  also  disclose  a  greater 
us©  of  the  automobile  for  commuting  to  a 
Job  within  one's  home  county  than  for 
traveling  to  a  different  county  "This  may  be 
a  statistical  Illusion,  however.  Mr.  Orosaman 
suggested  that  the  out-of-county  figures 
might  b*  unusually  depresed  because  of  the 
large  number  of  workers  Ln  Manhattan  Vho 
use  public   transportation   to  get   there. 

Another  theory  was  offered  by  Richard 
Porstall  of  the  Census  Bureau  s  populstlon 
division.  He  said  that  many  local  Jobs  might 
be  too  far  from  the  worker's  home  to  walk 
but  Inconvenient  to  the  flow  of  public 
transportation 

Mr.  Porstall  forsees  the  daU  contained  tn 
"Journey  to  Work"  as  receiving  "very  inten- 
sive use  locally,"  particularly  by  city  and 
traffic  planners.  Much  of  the  Information  In 
the  volume  was  collected  for  the  first  time 
during  the  1970  census  — 

MAMHATT*!* 

Of  those  Bronx.  Brooklyn,  and  Queens  real- 
dents  who  worked  In  Manhattan  in  1970 — and 
there  were  8«e.0OO  of  them — 81  per  cent  used 
the  subway  to  reach  their  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

Only  9  per  cent  of  Manhattan's  realdenu 
drove  to  work,  and  8  per  cent  of  those  who 
lived  and  worked  In  the  borough  drove  to 
their  Jobs  It  Is  the  only  borough  where  resi- 
dents used  the  automobile  lees  to  get  to  work 
in  the  borough  than  outside  It. 


One  reason  for  this  minimal  use  of  the 
auto  Is  that  87  per  cent  of  Manliattan's  work- 
ers have  a  Job  In  the  borough,  and  the  sub- 
way-bus system  had  enough  appeal  to  lure 
M  per  cent  of  them  to  use  It  for  commuttag. 
Twenty  per  cent  did  not  have  to  choose  be- 
tween auto  and  mass  transit — they  walked 
to  work. 

aaoxz 
The  Bronx  has  a  greater  exodus  of  work- 
ers each  weekday — 64  percent — than  any 
other  borough  Half  of  the  entire  Bronx 
working  force  heads  south  for  Manhattan, 
while  Westchester  County  to  the  north  re- 
ceives more  Bronxltes  than  do  any  ot  the 
three  other  boroughs. 

Bronx  commuters  showed  less  dependents 
upon  cars  than  the  rest  of  the  city  outside 
of  Manhattan,  with  only  34  per  cent  travel- 
ing to  work  by  auto. 

The  worst  pay  went  to  those  who  lived  and 
worked  In  the  borough,  an  average  •J.BIS. 
The  Bronx  also  had  the  lowest  average  In- 
come of  any  county  in  the  statistical  area 
•6J19. 

eaooKLTi* 
The  major  export  of  Brooklyn  in  1970 
oould  weU  have  been  clerical  workers.  Of  all 
workers  leaving  the  l)orough.  3a  per  cent 
went  to  Jobs  as  secretaries,  receptionists, 
clerks,  bookkeepers  and  the  like  And  39  per 
cent  of  all  Brooklyn  workers  were  in  clerical 
Jobs. 

Half  of  all  Brooklyn  workers  left  the  bor- 
ough to  go  to  their  Jobe  in  1970 

Brooklyn  Is  very  dependent  upon  public 
transportauon,  with  half  Its  workers  using 
the  subway  to  reach  their  Jobe  and  almost 
two- thirds  using  mass  transit  In  general  Of 
the  Brooklynltes  who  worked  In  Manhattan, 
87  per  cent  chose  the  subway  as  their  means 
of  transportation. 

QtrKKNS 

A  greater  percentage  of  workers  commute 
to  the  subiirbs  from  Queens  than  from  any 
other  borough— 7  per  cent  Each  work  day 
saw  63  per  cent  of  Queens  workers  leave  the 
borough  for  Jobs  elsewhere  Thlrty-slx  per 
cent  of  all  the  workers  used  a  car  to  reach 
their  destination,  but  mass  transit  remained 
In  great  demand,  with  53  per  cent  of  Queens 
workers  using  it 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  manufac- 
turing accounted  for  43  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployment for  Queens  workers  in  1970  And 
183  Queens  residents,  38  of  whom  commuted 
to  Manhattan,  told  the  Census  Bureau  they 
were  employed  as  farm   workers. 

STATTIf     tSljUCD 

Half  of  all  SUten  Island  workers  used  the 
car  to  reach  their  employment,  while  31 
per  cent  of  the  resident*  working  in  Man- 
hattan indicated  they  u.-^ed  other  means  "  to 
get  to  work.  "Other  means.  "  in  this  case. 
would  mostly  Include  the  Staten  Island 
Perry 

SUBiniBAN     COCWMKS 

The  New  York  suburbs  hav?  apparently 
surpassed  the  stage  of  being  largely  bedroom 
communlttea  Just  linder  80  per  c«nt  of  Nas- 
sau workers  remained  in  their  home  coun- 
ties to  work.  whUe  70  per  cent  of  Weetches- 
ter's  workers  have  found  employment  In 
their  own  county  Rockland  and  Suffolk  each 
keep  about  two-thirds  of  their  resident 
workers  at  home 

As  might  be  expected,  automobile  use 
for  traveling  to  employment  is  substantially 
greater  for  suburbanites  than  city  dwellers, 
although  the  percentage  u  still  lower  than 
the  national  average 

Almost  73  per  cent  of  Nassau  workers  use 
the  automotoUe  to  get  to  Jobs  in  the  New 
Tork    statistical    area,    higher    than    West- 


chester's S3  per  cent,  but  still  less  than 
Rockland  and  Suffolk  Counties'  90  per  cent 
plus  figures 

In  the  suburbs,  5  6  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ers walk  to  their  Jobs,  compared  with  New 
York  City's  9  5  per  cent,  but  more  suburban- 
ites than   city   workers   work   at   home 

No  figures  are  available  on  one  lmp«"irtant 
segment  of  suburban  commuting,  the  rail- 
roads, because  of  an  error  in  Census  Bureau 
tabulations. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President  my 
mall  this  month  contains  many  agonized 
letters  from  working  people  facing  the 
very  real  possibility  of  gasoline  rationing 
or  a  huge  new  fuel  tax  or  slsy-high  re- 
tail prices  on  gas  at  the  pump,  or  all  of 
these.  A  typical  letter  comes  from  Mrs. 
Judy  Utly,  of  San  Diego: 

Please,  for  the  sake  of  middle-Income 
famlllles  (M .000-48 .000 ) .  don't  let  them  pass 
along  another  gas  hike  to  us.  We  can't  uke 
It.  It's  sad  when  you  can't  afford  to  drive  to 
work 

L.  W  Stump,  of  Redwood  City,  asks: 
Who  was  the  Idiot  who  proposed  a  30-40 
cent-a-gallon  gas  tax?  Even  If  you  could  de- 
duct It  at  the  end  of  the  year,  most  of  us 
don't  have  the  capital  and  would  simply  have 
to  stop  working  If  we  must  have  severe  con- 
trol, let  It  be  rationing 

Indeed,  those  are  the  alternatives  to 
rationing;  Either  a  huge  tax  to  discour- 
age consumption  or  retail  price?  at  $1 
per  gallon  or  more,  forcing  many  t^eople 
to  abandon  their  cars  The  problem  f.Mh 
tbeee  approaches  Is  that  only  middJe- 
and  low-income  working  fajrulies  would 
suffer  Certainly  the  well-to-do  would  not 
be  deprived  They  could  pay  the  taxes 
and  buy  all  the  ga-soline  and  fuel  oil  they 
need  for  pleasure  aiid  :or  business  even 
at  prices  that  would  be  prohibitive  for 
working  families  This  is  rhe  plan  the 
administration  i.s  talking  about.  I  reject 
It  as  dls<-rlmlnat.ory  and  unfair 

The  third  alternative — rationing  is  al- 
.so  undesirable  But  It  is  the  only  fair  svs- 
tem  for  allocating  scarce  fuel  supplies. 
I  do  not  like  it  any  more  than  you  do 
But  we  already  have  delajed  far  too  long 
In  taking  action  to  alleviate  the  fuel 
shortage. 

This  admlnLNtratlon  has  all  the  facta 
and  figures  on  our  growing  energy  prob- 
lems for  some  time  But  it  has  not  acted 
decisively  And  I  would  add.  Ln  fairness, 
that  the  Congress  has  also  been  slow  to 
respond  Now  the  Nation  is  In  a  spot 
If  we  are  going  to  await  worsening  eco- 
nomic crisis  the  administration  is  going 
to  have  to  bite  the  bullet  and  begin  ra- 
tioning fuel  oil  and  gasoline  immediately. 
I  believe  the  admin  Lst  rati  on  will  finally 
be  drlven--by  the  facts— to  rationing. 
If  they  delay  too  long,  the  energy  short- 
age could  totally  wreck  the  American 
eronomy  and  throw  an  estimated  2  mil- 
lion workers  out  of  Jobs.  We  can  only 
avoid  rationing  if  the  Arabs  lift  the  oU 
embargo  I  hope  they  do--but  we  can- 
not count  on  It  actually  happening 

I  would  like  to  cite,  at  this  time  some 
acklitlonal  questions  that  have  been 
raised  in  my  mail,  and  mv  answers  to 
them: 

POSTAL    XATSS 

Don't  let  them  raise  the  postal  rates  to  10* 
ioT    first    class    and     :3«    air    mall.    Instead 
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raise  rates  on  Junk  mall,  tons  of  which  are 
tossed  in  the  trash  every  day  If  there  were 
less  junk  mall  perhaps  the  first  class  would 
t)e  delivered  un  time — Nellie  Schnltman, 
Covlna.  California. 

Sure,  coats  have  risen  but  only  18  years  ago 
It  cost  3*  U:  mall  a  letter  The  new  rates  rep- 
resent a  338 "*  incr-p***"  over  that'  There  Is  no 
other  product  or  service  that  has  liu  rea-sed  so 
much  over  the  saine  period — Jay  PatierBon, 
San  Ftancisco 

Why  Should  It  take  five  davB  to  get  an  air 
mall  letter  from  here  to  Salt  Lake  City? — 
Mrs    Rae  O   C-ady.  San  Bernardino 

We  are  retired  and  operate'  a  iiia^azliie  sub- 
scription service  out  of  m.u  Jiome  to  augment 
our  income.  Plrst  class  mall  i.s  our  bijjgeet 
expense.  runnln>r  into  hunderd&  of  dollars  a 
year  Does  a  'lb%  or  more  In.-rease  in  rat-es 
meet  the  L>j6t  of  Living  Coui.ci;  giuilellnes' — 
Byron  and  Lorene  Tarr.  Grass  Valley 

The  only  contact  a  lot  of  ut  older  p>eople 
have  with  children,  etc  ,  is  by  mail  What  with 
utilities,  gasoline  and  food  so  high  don't  let 
us  be  cut  off  from  our  famJil*^  more  than  *e 
already  are  — Mrs   Flort-nce  Harrts.  Coreoraji 

The  performance  of  the  reorganized 
Postal  Service  is  a  nauonal  disgrace. 
Many  of  us  in  Congrt«s.  speakmg  on  be- 
half of  millions  of  people  alrf»ady 
strapped  by  higher  prices  on  ju.^t  about 
everything  have  condemned  the  latest 
proposal  for  raising  rates  Nevertheless 
the  Cost  of  Liung  Council  will  probably 
approve  the  10  cent  postage  stamp  Yet 
all  we  have  gotten  vn  return  for  steadily 
rising  rat€'s  are  later  deliveries  more 
damaged  parcel.'^,  fewer  postal  outlets, 
and  generally  poorer  service  than  at  any 
time  since  I  can  remember 

In  addition,  there  are  reports  of  con- 
tract LrregiilarUies,  misuse  of  taxpayer's 
ir.Mieys  and  s[>ecial  breaks  for  some 
"junk"  mailers  I  have  asked  the  General 
Accounting  OfiBce.  which  is  the  investi- 
gating arm  of  Congress,  to  investigate  If 
the  Postal  Service  can  not  operate  prop- 
erly in  Its  present  capacity  then  perhaps 
it  is  time  for  Congress  either  to  turn  it 
over  to  private  enterprise  totally  or  else 
bring  it  back  under  complete  government 
supervi.slon 

DAT    C.KKZ    CENTERS 

I  am  a  factory  worker  and  bring  home  HOC 
a  week  I  pay  »50  a  month  to  put  my  two 
young  boys  in  federally  funded  nursery 
schools  In  Long  Beckch  Now  I  am  told  they 
are  no  longer  eligible  because  we  are  not  wel- 
fare recipients.  Either  I  quit  my  Job  and  go 
on  welfare  at  Just  lay  down  ax.d  die  Do  you 
know  what  this  means  to  women  who  are 
trying  to  support  their  families  and  main- 
tain a  Uttle  self -respect ''  Please  continue  the 
funds  So  we  rnay  coiiUnue  to  work  —Beverly 
Lerell.  Long  Beach 

Nearly  30  000  Calif orma  yoiingster? 
will  be  ineligible  for  day  care  if  harsh 
new  social  service^;  regulations  proposed 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  take  over  State  eli- 
gibility rules  I  have  been  protesting  to 
HEW  about  this  for  a  full  yeas  Last 
month  the  Senate  passed  legLslaUor  that 
would  keep  eligibility  rules  In  the  hand.s 
of  the  State  The  issue  will  ultimately  be 
decided  by  a  Senate-House  conference  as 
part  of  this  year's  omnibus  social  secu- 
rity bill  In  the  meantime.  California  is 
one  of  several  States  that  is  keeping  aii 
day  care  chlldrec  enrolled 


Exporrs  and  Shoktages 
A^  someone  who  Is  l)v:ng  on  a  fixed  Income 
and  feeling  inflation  and  »hortage.s  keenlv 
I  protest  the  export  of  grain*  and  other  foods 
out  without  regard  for  the  shortage  It  creates 
for  our  ovra  people. — Mrs.  Alice  Sltron,  Los 
Angeles. 

We  are  older  folks  We  don't  have  enough 
to  eat.  We  are  sick  My  husband  is  totally 
disabled  All  our  lives  we  have  tried  to  be 
good  citizens  always  helping  the  poor  and 
ailing  Then  we  become  one  of  the  jxxir  We 
can't  aSord  what  we  need  while  our  country 
cares  for  foreign  countries  and  sells  them  our 
heating  oU  and  foods.  Cant  you  in  the  Senate 
force  the  President  to  teke  care  of  our  peo- 
ple first? — Mrs.  M.  J.  Qrlmm    San  Jose 

Unhappily,  crop  reverses,  inept  han- 
dling of  agricultural  resources,  misman- 
agement of  foreign  sales  and  too  much 
farm  land  left  out  of  production  have  hit 
us  all  at  once  I  thmk  our  country  is  big 
enough  and  Inventive  enough,  though,  to 
take  care  of  Americans  at  the  same  time 
that  we  contribute  to  the  economic  vital- 
ity of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  must,  of 
course,  make  sure  first  of  all  that  there 
is  enough  food  for  Americans  at  decent 
prices.  Our  capacity  to  produce  food  is 
enormous,  however  Oiir  reservoir  of 
technology,  trained  manpower  scientific 
brains  and  energetic  intelligent  people  is 
■>vilhout  parallel 

The  new  farm  bill  is  one  of  many 
steps  Congress  has  taken  to  enable  us 
to  provide  abundant  goods  at  home  and 
abroad  Beginmng  next  year  when  the 
crops  come  in.  there  should  be  more 
food— hopefully  at  good  price.s — for  ai: 
of  us.  at  home  and  abroad  too 

StIPPLEMENTAL  SeCUHITT  iNCCMr 

I  get  state  assistance  because  I  m  blind  and 
have  no  other  income  I  understand  the  fed- 
eral government  is  going  to  make  these  pay- 
ments now  What  do  I  have  to  do  to  make 
sure  my  payments  continue'— Flcyd  John- 
son. Huntington  Park 

Starting  m  January  1974.  the  Federal 
Government  will  make  monthly  supple- 
mental security  income — SSI — payments 
to  people  in  financial  need  who  are  65  or 
over,  or  who  are  blind  or  disabled  Since 
you  are  now  getting  public  sisslsUnce  you 
do  not  have  to  apply  now  for  the  Federal 
payments  The  social  security  people  say 
that  before  Federal  payments  actually 
start,  they  will  be  sending  you  more  in- 
formation and  instructions. 

My  neighbor  U  68  He  owns  the  little 
house  he  lives  in.  and  he's  worried  whether 
he'll  be  able  to  get  payments  under  the  new 
Federal  Supplemental  Security  Income  pro- 
gram because  he  owns  his  ovra  home  Will  he 
be  able  to  get  federal  payments'— Ariel  Mc- 
Kenna  Oakland. 

He  should  Owmng  a  home  of  reason- 
able value  should  not  rule  out  Federal 
supplemental  .security  income  payments 
to  older  p>eople  who  have  limited  assets 
and  little  or  no  cash  income  I  wrote  an 
amendment  to  this  year's  social  security 
bill  directing  the  Secretary'  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  flexible  in 
determining  what  constitutes  the  "rea- 
sonable value"  of  a  home,  stating  he  must 
take  into  consideration  regional  and  area 
differences — factors  like  the  inflated 
housmg  market  especially  m  California 
I  have  also  asked  Secretary  Weinberger 


to  undertake  a  massive  public  informa- 
tion program  on  this  complicated  new 
social  security  income  law. 

Pension  Reform 
I  have  worked  for  an  aircraft  factorv  here 
In  Southern  California  for  30  years  There 
Isn't  a  thing  I  car.  do  ir  Uiey  change  tJ-^elr 
mind  and  stop  payu\g  my  pension  Isn  t  there 
some  kind  of  a  law  that  can  be  passed  to 
protect  us?— Vincent  Boura&.sa  Lake  wood 

Yes,  there  is.  The  Senate  recently 
passed  a  pension  reform  bill  iH.R  4200 » 
that  would  provide  the  kind  of  Federal 
backup  for  private  plans  that  .American 
workers  deserve  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  considering  several 
bills  and  will  probably  have  settled  cm  one 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year.  There 
probably  will  be  some  kmd  of  pension  re- 
form legislation  in  1974  and  I  intend  to 
fight  to  see  that  it  is  the  strongest,  most 
comprehen.slve  bill  possible. 
School  Lunch 

I  am  ver>'  concerned  about  the  rising  price 
and  lowering  quality  of  our  school  lunches 
It  Is  a  terrible  thing  for  our  economic  prob- 
lems to  be  inflicted  on  children  In  this  way 
I  urge  you  to  do  everything  In  your  power 
to  stop  the  price  of  food  and  milk  from  \n- 
creasuig  m  school  cafe^erla6,  Surely  there 
must  be  money  s<;>mewhere  to  feed  these  chil- 
dren.— Ruth    Hartnia-n,    Berkelev 

You  are  absolutely  right.  If  phase  IV 
has  been  rough  on  adults,  it  has  been  just 
Plain  disastrous  for  kids  Dunng  the'- 
1972-73  school  year,  Los  Angeles  school- 
children paid  a  nickel  for  a  half-pint  of 
nuik  This  year  they  are  paving  10 
cents— a  100-percent  increase— and  some 
children  cannot  buy  it  anv  more  To  try 
to  keep  the  price  of  school  lunches  dot^-n 
I  and  others  in  Congress  advocate  raising 
the  contribution  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tax   Strchaege 
Help !  Have  Just  learned  from  my  local  TV 
sutlon  that  the  President  is  conaiden.n?  an 
income  tax  raise  of   10%-to  oe  returned  la 

ia^r^rietr  "*'^^  '""'^  Of  a  pay  now  and  eat 
later  deal.  In  our  family  we  have  found  It 
more  ajid  more  difflcult  to  buv  the  morning 
cornflakes  We  worry  over  gasoline  The  low- 
Income  worker  on  the  bottom  rungs  is  de- 
r.led  a  raise  due  hlm  and  the  m.lnlmum  wage 

fl.,7'"^T  ^^  *'■  ^'''  -^  P*<^1«  ■-  fight  m- 
flatlon"  I  could  go  on  but  I  can't  afford  to  buy 
more  paper— Mrs    Margaret  Johnston,  Tor- 

I  hope  what  I  heard  on  the  radio  lan't  true 
M^^  surcharge  tax'  Man,  right  now  20% 
of  my  check  goes  to  the  Fedpra)  ^cvernment 
And  you  want  another  IC.  '  Thi5  is  too  hard 

Eddie  Dow,  Bakersfleld 

^J'^T •  P"*^  "^  '*^*  ^*^  ">*»"  ^*ke  more 
wlerai  tax  out  of  my  husbands  paycheck 
v-e  are  Just  barely  able  to  make  i;  now  Since 
I  cant  work  he  Is  e;-en  working  two  Jobs 
just  to  live '-Mrs   r.  L.  Brtggs.  U*  Ange^ 

I  am  flatly  opposed  to  a  personal  in- 
come tax  rise  at  this  tLme  If  the  ad- 
ministration insists  on  raising  taxe-;  I 
will  fight  to  make  sure  it  is  Impo.sed  on 
profits  of  large  corporations  onlv  and 
not  on  indlndual  income  taxes  Profits  of 
many  of  the  large  corporations  are 
booming,  and  in  fact  are  contributing  to 
inflation  h  number  of  businessmen  have 
told  me  they  would  go  along  with  a  tem- 
porary, refundable  corporate  Ux  hike  if 
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U  would  re&ily  help  put  a  brake  on  infia- 
Uon.  I  vtgorouaiy  oppose  the  suMesUon 
that  Individual  income  taxes  should  be 
Increased  as  well. 

MINIMUM    WaCS 

Not  kU  people  a*rala«  Ui«  minimum  wa^ 
ctjx  meet  thelx  rents  or  buy  ndequAt*  food — 
•jMt  I'm  aot  t^ifctng  Abouc  people  in  tlie  &*lda 
living  In  Mnts.  I'm  taJting  kbout  nune't 
aldaa.  W«  have  onlformj  tbac  must  b«  cle»n 
We  abould  t>«  well  fed  But  how  c»n  *  wom- 
an live  on  •!  05  an  hour?  My  Ckxl.  Mr.  Cntn- 
SUM3.  do  aometblng  to  try  and  miUie  people 
underst&nd — Marg  Mefford.  Rictunond. 

PlCAoe  override  President  Nixon's  veto  of 
tbe  minimum  wage  locrvaae.  Wub  UMae  blgh 
prices  It  15  ju«t  unposaible  to  Uve  on  tl  66 
an  hour  Persona  on  a  fixed  income,  or  at 
the  bottom  of  the  w^e  bracket,  really  have 
a  rough  time. — Mrs  Norman  Leon.  Para- 
mount. 

I  planned  to  vote  to  override  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  the  recent  minimum 
wage  bill,  but  I  never  got  the  chance.  The 
House  failed  to  override  and  the  issue 
never  got  to  the  Senate  The  good  news 
Is  that  Senator  Hajuisok  Williams — 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey— has  authored 
a  new  minimum  wage  Increase  (S. 
27471  and  the  outlook  for  its  enactment 
Is  good  It  would  raise  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  to  $1  80  this  year,  then  to 
$2  the  second  year  and  to  $2  20  the  fol- 
lowing year.  But  unlortunately.  Congress 
may  have  to  compromise  with  the  White 
House  on  siich  things  as  coverage  and 
efTective  dates  in  order  to  stave  off  an- 
other presidential  veto 

Mi9»-ri-i.A  « lotrs    I  .«rrt-»Tto»r 

\»  an  avid  rp-jc'^  fan  I  want  to  thanfc  you 
for  the  fast  acaoa  UfUng  the  blackout  on 
pro(eaaloD*l  sports  rrants.  But  why  eouldnt 
the  same  senatoclai  precision  be  used  to 
push  a  bUI  through  that  would  stow  up,  Lf 
not  reverse,  the  cxirrent  price  trends? — Dave 
HoCmAn.  L*  Habra 

Lifting  the  sports  blackout  was  not 
accomplished  as  quickly  as  it  may  have 
seemed.  TeArs  of  study  debate,  and  pub- 
lic hearings  preceded  final  congres- 
sional action,  which  I  was  happy  to  sup- 
port We  have  already  had  too  many  at- 
tempts at  easy,  quick  solutloiu  to  our 
economic  probilems  They  have  not 
worked.  Nevertheless.  Congreas  has 
movfH*.  ^peetJi..  >!.  d  decisively  when  the 
'infia.i.ot.jLT,  :r-'.cn  called  for  it.  We 
acted  quickly  In  1971  to  grant  the  Presi- 
dent emergency  power  to  control  wa^ 
and  prices.  This  authority  has  been  ex- 
tended twice  and  will  be  considered  again 
this  April. 

We  have  also  en«cted  a  comprehensive 
new  farm  bill  which  will  utillxe  farm 
land  to  produce  bumper  crops  tn  the 
years  ahead.  This  Is  the  best  possible  way 
to  achieve  an  ample  food  supply  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  Also  budget  con- 
trol legislation  Is  in  the  flnai  stages  of 
SenAte  actkm.  By  setting  an  annual  cell- 
ing on  Government  spending,  reexam- 
ining priorities  and  cutting  out  waste,  I 
believe  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
diiclng  inflation  We  also  need  to  cut 
out  wasteful  and  extravagant  defense 
spending — particularly  the  $30  olLion 
we  now  spend  to  maintain  more  thaji 
half  a  million  Amencan  troop*  overseas. 
This  partlculsr  expenditure  hurts  Uw 
dollar,  and  contributes  greatly  to  infla- 


tion. Congress  this  year  began  to  cut 
back  on  the  size  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  terms  of  manpower — and  this  will  be 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  war  on 
inflation. 


NATIONAL  BELLAMY  AWARD 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  each 
year  the  National  Bellamy  Award  selec- 
tion board  selects  one  State  In  the  Na- 
tion and  one  pubUc  high  school  in  that 
State  to  receive  the  armual  Bellamy  Wag 
Award- 

The  award,  which  consists  of  a  U5. 
flag  which  has  flown  over  the  Capitol, 
honors  a  public  high  school  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  staff,  for  the  achievements 
of  its  faculty  and  for  the  academic  ex- 
cellence of  its  student  body.  Moreover. 
and  equally  important,  the  award  recog- 
nizes the  level  of  community  support 
given  the  school 

Pot  1974.  ttie  Los  Alamos  High  School 
in  Los  Alamos.  N  Mex.,  has  been  chosen 
to  receive  the  award  This  is.  naturally. 
a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me  and  to 
the  people  of  Los  Alamos 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  an  article  from  the  Los  Ala- 
mos Momtor  of  June  8.  1973.  announc- 
mg  the  granting  of  the  award  to  Los 
Alamos  High  School  be  printed  In  the 
Rzcou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Loe   AuiMos   HiBH   ScHooi.   Aw^anco 

BKLtAMT    PLAO 

Los  Alamos  High  School  has  been  deslg- 
QAted  the  "standard  bearer"  for  all  High 
Schools  In  New  Mexico  as  winner  of  the  33rd 
annual    BeUamy    Plag    Award 

TlM  announoenaent  of  the  award  was  made 
last  night  by  LAHS  Principal  Robert  L  Loar 
during  commencement  exercises  for  390 
seniors.  The  formal  presentation  of  the  award 
will  be  made  In  the  high  school  auditorium 
Oct.  11.  \91A 

LAHS  will  retain  the  honor  for  a  SO-year 
period  "In  the  distinguished  group  of  out- 
standing and  representative  secondary 
schools   throughout   tbe   nation.  " 

Kach  year,  the  National  Bellamy  Award 
selection  board  selects  one  state  in  the  na- 
tion and  one  high  school  m  thst  state  to  re- 
ceive the  award  For  1974  New  Me^lcc.  was 
chosen  as  tbe  §'at«>  uui  LAHS  as  tbe  school  to 
recetre  the  awaxtt 

Tbe  Bellamy  Pla(  swaxtl  is  a  large  outdoor 
United  States  P\ag  -..^.f.  r.ss  flown  ov«r  the 
Capllol  In  Washington.  DC.  and  honors 
Prancls  Bellamy,  minister.  Journalist  and 
adverttalng  man.  who  authored  the  riedge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Plag  of  the  I  ntted  duat^e 
of  America  In  18S*a  He  wrote  '.n^  ;  ikIkB  for 
the  National  Public  School  C^leOrs'l.  r.  of 
Cotumbus  Day  and  commamorating  the  na- 
tion's   quadro-centennlal 

"The  NatloQAl  Bellsjcr  .^irard  gives  con- 
spicuous acknowledven^nt  vo  the  vital  role 
the  public  schools,  au  ixtstrument  of  the 
Amarlcac  Ideal,  play*  tn  helping  to  mold  and 
to  reallfse  the  ideals  and  goals  at  our  coun- 
try '  Dr  Marstsref.*  9  Miller,  director  of 
the  award  progra-ii.  said  m  a  letter  to  LAHS 
Prtnctpal  Bobert  L.  Loar  announcing  tbe 
award. 

"This  honor  is  not  one  obtained  by  the 
mere  efforts  of  administration,  faculty  and 
students  during  the  year  of  studv  '  %f.e  said 
"The  school  tj  chosen  for  Its  historr  of  ac- 
cocnpUshment  along  with  Its  oontlnuous  ac- 
cumulation of  awards,  honors,  innoratloo  in 
teaching,  the  accompliahments  of  the  alumni. 


faculty  and  the  present  student  body.  It  U 
anticipated  that  these  accompllshxaents  will 
continue  and  grow  in  the  future. 

Fine  schools  take  the  concerted  etTort  of 
every  member  of  the  school  system  and  the 
community.  The  eduoatlonaJ  experiences  and 
training  gained  at  Loe  Alamos  High  School 
■liould  produce  a  sUxmg  foundation  for  the 
young  people  uj  mature  into  responsible 
adult  citizens,"  tiie  letter  said. 

Loe  Alamos   High   School   was  selected  on 
the  bSMls  of  ten  areas  of  accomplishments 
Loe    Alamos   High    School    wUl    receive    the 
coveted  honor  for  these  specific  reasons: 

"The  Proficient  Performance  of  Duty  by 
the  AdministratUjn  Robert  L.  Loar,  prin- 
cipal, and  Dr  Duaxie  W  Smith,  superlntexi- 
dent,  are  cited  for  leadership.  Inaugurating 
and  establishing  liinuvative  techniques,  and 
'coastanUy  moving  forward  in  varying  levels, 
with  methods  and  theory,  along  the  patli  of 
true  indlviduaUsatloQ." 

"Individual  and  Knormoua  Achievements 
of  the  Paculty  ^(larpaaslng  any  In  the  history 
of  the  Natlonii.  'f^.^n-my  Award — who  "ex- 
hibit outstaiicli;:^  Lrcfinical  competence,  a 
great  deelre  to  be  of  service  and  hold  the 
highest  level  of  prof eaatonal lam"  1*hls  cali- 
bre staff  in  a  highly  intellectual  environ- 
ment enables  Los  Alamos  to  be  termed  tbe 
"nations  best  educated"  city  by  the  UA 
Census 

"Absolute  and  Definite  Concern  for  Na- 
tional and  International  Standard*  "a  pa- 
rochial, local  view  of  tbe  responniblllty  of 
education  Is  totally  inadequate  ana  would 
threaten  tbe  school  system  with  the  error  of 
trying  to  do  weU  that  which  U  not  worth 
doing  at  all." 

Kncouragement  In  Purtherlng  Student 
and  Idea  Kxchange— through  athletics,  the 
arts,  programs  of  study  ""In  order  to  foeter 
student*"   awar'r.os.^      r  jetiple  "     the  ac- 

ceptance e?  ^p<>A^er«  >n  tlmelv  toplcji.  In- 
cluding repr»ner. tatlves  of  p^  ill.ra.  ethnic. 
and  rellg1ou-%  <Tiup«  con tX' >ver»lai  subjects 
and    ladlvid'..ii.»    <we    not   ouUHv-ed 

"'A  Sludeir.  B«xly  EicouUi^  Acadeniically — 
more  than  two  dozen  stuae.-.ua  h.,iiL,re<l  by 
National  Merit  this  ye*r  a-one.  National 
French  Council  achievements  with  T,  national 
and  11  regional  winners  the  N&tlm.a;  Science 
Fouadatinn  lauded  by  the  ronimls.>{lo:.  on 
ProBldentla;  Scholars,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cU  of  leachers  of  Knt!;:.s.-.  SlTE  National 
CouncU  of  Teachers   of  Zi.^.^t.  have 

never  known  a  school  whicb  so  supported  a 
national  Institute  " 

"'An  Accomplished  Alumni — on  national 
and  interna",  i^'.  eve'.s  exhibiting  excellence 
In  the  fields  ^.r  creative  arts  education, 
science,   medicine  and  eng^^eerlng, 

"A  Respf-'T.s:-.-?  ron-.:;; ■.:-;!••.  Esgw  for  Con- 
stant In.jr-r-.f [I.*-:.:  ,::  -.Me  .schoi,'.» — that  any 
superior  sducatlv,;.!..  .lys.eir.  may  s!t:i  be  sur- 
psssed.  The  fii.isl.ness  .<  mmunity  works 
closely  with  the  schcn.:  ihrou,{h  the  Alterna- 
tives Program  lendlii^  Abided  eiper'.er.  ee  In 
medicine,  crlmlnolotfv  »;:versm.lthtng  and 
forestry,  among  other  spec La..Iaed  interests 
PVee  Thought  a.-.d  H.  nest  :r.  Publica- 
tions—  l.a  I>;ma  '.972  vear^'-<jk  ^Teatlve  and 
thought-pr  ivokin,?  the  rl(?h-  and  wrong  at 
the  nation  In  It*  l.-itrodiictory  pagOB 

We  die  Lr.  Vi«t;.aa^.  and  wa.k  <>n  the  moou. 
We   pave   tiie  dese.-t  a:.d    h.^h   plateau  and 
fly  'hrough  sky  fa.i:er  'har.  -he  ^-iin 

We  take  t.^ie  p.  wer  rrf  atr.tr.ii  '/^  make  a 
bomb    and  to  proi>e  the  darkness  (  f  dlaeaee 

We  ni^  a  moui.tali.  paradise  and  tjuild  our 
city   '.Jiere 

We  are  alone  and  we  are  t..^ether 
"The  School  Phllo«<T)hv  ;:,  p»n — which 
recogniaas  "that  because  if  the  i.tnular  na- 
ture of  Loe  Alamoe,  ottt  studentji  r.e«>d  addl- 
tioDsJ  assodatlnn  with  people  erf  diverse 
racial  a.id  soclo-eoononUc  backgrounds 
A  Student  Attitude  Survey  prepared  bv  As- 
socUted  Public  Schools  Systems  (Teachers 
College.   Columbia),   dealing   partially    with 
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Peer  Group  Relations,  brought  to  light  "there 
were  no  distinct  ethnic  groups  In  the  minds 
of  Ixjs  Alamos  students" 

"A  Cooperative,  Supportive  Local  Press- 
interested  m  carrying  school  activities  and 
accomplishments;  in  promoting  the  plus  side 
of  education. 
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DOUBLE  TROUBLE— BUY  10  GAL- 
LONS TWICE,  RATHER  THAN  20 
GALLONS  ONCE 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
of  all  the  questionable  proposal^  put 
forth  for  combating  the  energy  ctisu 
limiting  gasoline  purchases  to  10  gallons 
at  a  time  seems  to  me  the  most  futile 

What  can  such  a  limit  accomplish 
except  to  double  the  trouble  for  drivers 
and  those  who  work  in  filling  stations? 
I  fall  to  see  how  the  admlnistratiao^ex- 
pects  to  save  any  significant  amount  of 
g:asollne  by  this  awkward  detice.  What 
difference  Is  there  between  a  trip  to  the 
e&s  station  once  a  week  for  20  gallons 
and  two  trips  a  week  to  the  station  for 
10  gallons— except  in  the  extra  gas  used 
for  the  added  trip? 

Persons  with  medium  sized  and  larger 
cars  will  be  penalized  most  by  this  ac- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  a  number  of  smaller 
cars  have  only  10-gallon  tanks.  Nothing 
wlU  change  for  smaller  car  owners.  But 
as  sensible  as  the  trend  to  smaller  cars 
Is — and  It  Is  sensible — everyone  who 
drives  a  larger  car  carmot  be  expected 
to  Immediately  go  out  and  trade  his  ve- 
hicle for  a  compact  or  a  subcompact 

The  10-gallon  limit  seem.<;  to  me  an- 
other piece  of  evidence  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  floundering  badl'v  in  its  be- 
lated efforts  to  deal  with  a  crisis  that 
the  administration  was  warned  months 
ago  was  coming. 


OUR   PORGOm-N    MISSING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  saga 
of  the  American  still  missing  In  action  In 
the    Southeast    Asia    theater    ha.s    not 
ended.    Whllp    the    administration    PHve 
the  returning  prt-sonprs  of  war  a  deserved 
(jala  festival,   they  have   failed   In   their 
duty  to  those  American.-;  who  were  left 
behind  At  la.st  count,  there  are  .still  some 
1.300  .Ameriran.s  unaccounted  for  In  In- 
dochina The  Department  of  Defen.<;e  ha.-; 
failed  to  carr\'  out  Mf-  ob!lRat!nn.«:  -inder 
the  treaty  a.<;  nrcotlated  bv  now  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kis.sln>irer   I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  that  an  .irtlrle  entitled  "Jn^rees 
Ask  Congress  for  ^^A  Probe  "  appearing 
in  the  Voice  of  POW'.s  and  MIA's,  Oc- 
tober Issue,  be  printed   in   the  Rkcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printr-d  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JATcrrs  Ask  CoNCRr.s.s  rop  mia  Pkobs 
The  US.  Javcees  ha.'i  railed  on  Congress 
to  investigate  what  efforts  have  been  made 
by  civilian  and  military  agencies  in  the  «r,f. 
emment  m  "obUlnlng  ai,d  verifyinR"  an 
accounting  of  the  MIA.= 

The  Jaycees.  at  their  ftnnual  meeting  held 
in  MlnneapolU.  unanimou.sly  rf>commended 
the  strong  action  because  of  what  they 
termed  "a  lack  of  adequate  action"  bv  the 
government  in  seeking  to  obtain  an  account- 
ing. 

The    organisation     also    cntl'-ired     North 
Vietnam   for  not  complying  with   proTis-ons 
or  the   Paris  Agreement,   pointing  out   that 
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there  were  substantial  reports  that  some 
MlAs  may  stUl  be  held  capuve  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

They  further  noted  that  "there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  may  make  blanket  changes  In 
status  from  Miasm g  in  Action  to  Killed  In 
Action."  The  Jaycees  recommended  the  gov- 
ernment stop  the  changing  of  statuses  of  all 
MlAfl  to  kllled-ln-acuon  for  the  next  Ave 
years  unless  uiere  is  positive  proof  of  death. 

Through  a  cia-ss  action  suit  MIA  famuiee 
h8\'e  temporarily  enjoined  the  government 
from  making  status  chaises  without  the 
permission  of  the  family  The  constitution- 
ality of  the  suit  will  be  ruled  on  later  thU 
month. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  within  the 
administration  In  this  matter  concerning 
the  policy  which  the  families  of  the 
ML\'s  should  be  taking.  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministraUon  must  be  aware  of  the  emo- 
Uonal  stake  which  the  families  have  in 
this  Important  policy  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  all  aware  that  article  SB 
of  the  agreement  signed  bv  the  parties 
on  January  27,  1973,  and  paragraph  8b 
of  the  Joint  Commique  of  June  13,  1973, 
contained  procedures  for  the  parties  to 
"Help  each  other  to  get  information 
about  those  military  personnel  and  for- 
eign civilians  of  the  parties  missing  In 
action,  to  determine  the  location  and 
take  care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as 
to  faclliute  the  exhumation  and  repa- 
triation of  the  remains,  and  to  take  any 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  required 
to  get  information  about  those  still  con- 
sidered missing  in  action." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
Ucle  appearing  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Voice,  entitled  "DOD  Statements  Con- 
trary' to  Administration  Policy,'  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows. 

DOD  Statx»U3*ts  Contrast  To  AuMiNiSTaA- 
TioN  Policy 
Mrs.  GlorU  Coppln  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Board  of  VIVA  and  George  Brooks  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Boaj-d  of  Directors  or  the 
National  League  of  Pennies,  stated  at  a  New 
York  press  conference  that  statements  made 
by  members  of  the  I>partment  of  Defeiise 
regarding  the  negodacions  In  Saigon  are  con- 
trary to  the  6tatemei.ts  uf  those  actualiv  in- 
•.olved  in  the  liepotlattons  arid  are  destruc- 
tive to  the  efTorts  of  POW   MIA  famUles 

According  to  t.he  :w.,  spokesmen  Deputy 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  r>rense  id  Charge  of 
Public  Affairs.  Generai  Danie;  Chappie  i 
Ja.mee,  ;i&,s  been  u.-gi.ig  retur.-.ed  PoWs 
POW-MXA  families,  and  concerned  citizens 
to  leave  the  issue  solely  to  the  government 
"experts"  In  order  that  thev  not  h;nder  the 
delicate  negotiations  that  are  in  progress 

Mrs.  Ooppln,  who  has  Just  returned  fra.m  a 
two-month  trip  u.  Aria,  pt^'ed  "I  met  with 
Ool.  Tombough.  who  heads  the  .American 
delegation  to  the  npgotl.atlc.-is.  as  wei;  as 
Genera:  Klngsto:;  and  most  of  h".5  staff  w;,o 
are  charged  with  accounting  for  the  miiising 
These  men  all  ad.mltt*d  that  the  nepoUatlor^S 
are  not  going  we:,  nor  did  anv  or  them  fee: 
that  public  awareness  w  >u;d  h;r.dt  r  the  ne- 
gotiations. Quite  the  contrarv,  most  ad- 
mitted that  wor;d  pub:ir  opinion  might  be 
the  on:v  weaiK.n  left  We  were  ais.-^  assutwd 
by  Melrtn  Laird  that  the  admin Ist.-auon  pol- 
icy IB  to  support  efforts  vo  broaden  public 
Hwu-eness  of  the  failure  of  North  Vietnam 
to  comply  with  the  peace  agreemer.t  It  Is 
dimcult  to  understand  why  Oen  James  Is 
not  required  to  comply  with  this  policy. 


"The  POW-MIA  families  and  thousands  ot 
concerned  citizens  have  been  working  to  In- 
form the  public  that  ali  our  POWs  d:d  not 
return  home  Although  there  Is  no  evidence 
at  to  what  the  Communists  have  done  wltil 
these  prisoners,  over  60  men  who  are  known 
•-0  be  captive  and  are  st;:;  listed  as  POWs  by 
^.ur  government,  neither  returned  nor  were 
:;st«d  as  dead  by  the  Commumsts  Cnti;  :he 
Communists  account  for  the  men  they  have 
held  captive,  none  of  the  over  1300  Pow-MIA 
families  w-::i  find  peace   ' 

Mr  Brooks  said,  '"As  our  government  has 
retained  little  or  no  leverage,  a  world  wide 
public  opinion  campaign,  which  proved  sue- 
cessful  In  gaining  improved  treatment  for 
our  prisoners,  may  be  the  only  weapon  we 
have  left.  This  weapon  is  being  rendered  less 
effecUve  by  public  statements  such  as  the 
one  made  by  AssU^tant  Secretary  of  Defense 
WUlUm  Clements  in  whjch  he  labeled  those 
who  distribute  bracelets  and  bumper  stickers 
as  charlatans.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  our  government  can  maintain  it  is 
doing  everything  possible  for  us  and  yet  use 
stronger  language  against  us  than  they  do 
against  the  Communists. 

"Mr.  Clements  also  maintained  "There  Is  not 
a  single  shred  of  evidence  that  any  men  are 
alive."  Where  Is  there  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
the  men  who  were  alive  are  now  dead?  For 
our  government  to  presume  that  men  who 
were  known  to  be  captive  are  no  longer  alive 
reUeves  Hanoi  from  the  responslbUliy  of 
any  accounting  and  we  will  be  lert  J-oit  as 
the  families  wtre  Ln  Korea— never  knowing 
what  happened  to  our  loved  ones  The  Presi- 
dent promised  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
return  of  our  prLsoners  and  accounting  of 
MIAs  to  the  good  wu;  of  the  enemv  WTao 
decided  the  numbe.-  of  jin.wn  captive?  who 
were  not  accounted  for  was  a  small  enough 
number  to  make  them  dlspenslble  so  our 
government  could  maintain  that  aU  the 
FKDWs  were  home' 

"Oeneral  James  said  public  dlscu«slor  at 
the  1-ssue  may  give  raise  hopes  to  the  fami- 
lies As  an  MIA  father.  I  know  that  if  this 
government  continues  to  hinder  our  effca-tK  to 
arou-se  public  opinion  bv  statements  of  --at 
kind,  they  wlU  eventually  destrov  m  t  our 
hope  for  our  men,  but  for  the  integrity  and 
future  of  the  country  our  men  unse'^s'-'v 
served."  '"  """' 


Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors  of  Voices  In 
Vital  America  sent  a  letter  to  t.^e  Presi- 
dent pleading  for  a  free  voice  in  their 
quest  for  the  truth: 

Please  Mr  President,  dont  allow  arvone 
in  our  government  to  render  less  efTecUve  the 
only  weapon  the  POW  MIA  famUles  may 
have  left— that  of  pubUc  c^inion 

This  letter  was  published  in  the  Voice, 
October  issue,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
>^ent  that  It  be  published  tn  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  In  my  n?.rnark.!-,  '.or  the 
information  of  m,v  colleagues. 

There   being   no   objecUon.    the   letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord 
as  follows : 

.\N   Open   Lii  v%m.  to  thx  PKxsaacuT 
Han    RicHAkD  M    NaoM. 
The  Whxte  House, 
W"a,«';in<;.'on    /:■  C 

Dkab  Mr  PRjrsmEN--  We  would  like  to 
'xpress  o  ;r  u.atiks  publicly  for  the  concern 
vou  ha%-e  sliow  n  for  the  POW  MI.Aj  and  their 
families  We  have  net  forgo-ten  It  was  uzKler 
your  admin.strat ion  t:.e  Defen.v  I>r>artment 
reversed  Its  pollcv  and  aliened  POW  MIA 
families  to  discuss   the   plU:!.;      f   •;..•„-    .--^-^ 

Once  Informed  the  .\n>e.-.can  -«*>tie  ^  ..r,,^ 
m  the  largest  and  racist  dramatic  disrUv  if 
:iro:herh(X)d  In  our  h!st.^.'-\-  to  help  men  t:-,ey 
had  never  met  TTils  p^-wer  of  public  c^irjnn 
influenced  tbe  Commutilsts  to  Improve  tbe 
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creatment  of  our  men,   to  wbicta   many   re- 
turned  POWs  attribute   their  ver>-   lives. 

Unlortunately.  the  Communists  are  still 
perpetraiing  a  tjaroarlc  lorm  of  mental 
cruelty  on  almost  1200  POW  MIA  families. 
This  Inhumanity  may  never  be  ended  unless 
the  American  people  are  again  inXormed  and 
utilize  the  power  of  public  opinion 

Many  have  said  that  all  the  POWs  axe 
home.  Yet  more  than  50  men.  who  were 
known  to  be  prisoners  and  are  still  officially 
listed  as  POWs  by  our  Government,  did  not 
return  home  nor  were  they  listed  as  dead  by 
the  Communists  Their  capture  was  sub- 
stantiated by  evidence  such  as  a  letter  writ- 
ten home,  photos  In  captivity,  propaganda 
broadcasts,   etc. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sparlcs  have  a  letter  from 
their  son  Don  which  says  he  Is  In  fine  health 
ar.d  has  been  held  for  ten  months  without 
seeing  another  prisoner  Is  It  fair  that  be- 
ca-.ise  no  returned  prisoner  saw  Don  that  the 
^espors'.b.lity  now  falls  on  Mr  and  Mrs 
Spa^Ks  to  prove  that  Don  is  stui  alive  in  order 
to  prevent  our  own  government  spokesmen 
from  saving  AH  POWs  are  home  and  all 
MIAs  are  dead."  thereby  relieving  the  Com- 
munists from  their  obligation  to  account  for 
Don  and  hundreds  like  him'' 

To  presume  that  the  Communists  could 
possibly  acount  for  all  MIAs  Is  ludicrous  but 
to  presume  that  it  takes  over  seven  months 
for  them  to  account  for  men  who  were  known 
to  be  captured  Is  Just  as  ludicrous.  Would 
our  outrage  hare  been  demonstrated  more 
vncallv  If  onlv  .50  POWs  had  returned  and 
500  known  POWs  bad  not  been  accounted 
for' 

We  are  aware  of  the  ability,  sincerity  and 
dedication  of  our  delegation  to  the  Ptour 
Partv  Military  Team  responsible  for  han- 
dling the  ne<?otlatlons  and  the  men  of  the 
Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center  who  seek 
to  account  for  the  mJsrtng  These  men  ac- 
knowledge there  has  been  little  success  in 
encouraging  the  Communists  to  live  up  to 
the  Peace  Agreement  andjsthat  perhaps  pub- 
lic awareness  is  the  orffy  weapon  left.  We 
have  also  been  assured  bf  Melvln  Laird  that 
the  administration  stipports  efforts  to  broad- 
en public  awareness  of  the  failure  of  North 
Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  Parts  Agree- 
ment. 

We  can  only  awume.  therefore,  that  It  has 
not  been  brought  to  your  attention  that  the 
DefenseDepartment  has  Iseen  hindering  the 
effectlvC>Me  of  this  weapon  rather  than  sup- 
porting efforts  to  broaden  public  awareness 
This  IS  evidenced  by  pul>Ilc  statements 
such  as  the  one  made  by  Aseistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  WlUlam  T  Clementa  who  labeled 
evervcne  who  dlstrtbutes  bracelets  and 
bumper  stickers  "charlatans"  It  Is  also 
evidence  by  the  fact  that  a  spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  Defertse  uses  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  ur?e  returned  POWs. 
POW  MIA  family,  members,  and  concerned 
citizens  to  refrain  from  making  public  state- 
ments «n  the  Issue  and  leave  it  to  the  gov- 
ernment •experts-  lest  they  harm  the  r.ego- 
tlatlcns  In  p^f>^eas 

Such  actions  ne^te  the  efforts  toward 
awakening  public  awareness  and  are  com- 
p>tely  contrary  to  the  statemenu  of  Mr. 
Laird's  and  those  actually  involved  In  the 
reeotlatlons.. 

.^^rhough  only  the  Communists  know 
whether  any  of  them  are  stUl  alive,  all 
POWs  did  not  return  home,  nor  were  they 
accounted  for. 

Plemie  Mr  President,  don't  allow  anyone 
In  our  government  to  render  less  effective 
the  only  weapon  the  POW  MIA  famUles  mar 
have  left — that  of  public  opinion 

Please  grant  represenutlves  of  the  na- 
tional organizations  directly  Involved  with 
this  Issue  a  meeting  to  clarify  these  dUcre- 
pan'^*^  In  order  that  your  pledge  of  support 
U»  the  POW  i,nA  famlllea  be  fulflUed. 
Reepect  fully. 

Vatiowal  Boabs  or  Dnccroaa. 
VlVA—V<Ac€t  In  Vttal  America. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  fate 
of  these  individuals  as  determined  by  the 
U.S.  Government  has  touched  every  cor- 
ner of  America.  The  unaccounted  for  in- 
dividuais  come  from  the  cities  find  towns 
of  our  countr>'.  The  men  who  are  missing 
are  not  without  the  support  of  their 
families.  The  Indiana  coordinator  for  the 
Association  of  POW/ MIA  Families.  Mr. 
Robert  Ammon,  the  brother  of  an  Air 
Force  captain  missmg  for  more  than  7 
years,  is  a  printer  for  the  Evening  Press 
in  Muncie.  Ind.  On  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1973.  the  Muncie  Evening  Press 
carried  a  story  of  the  plight  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missmg  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  Its  urgent  plea  for  assistance  in  secur- 
ing the  release  of  information  concern- 
ing these  Americans.  There  are  many 
thought  provoking  questions  posed  in 
that  article,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. ''^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MIA  Pamilixs  Plxadino  Against 

■■STaANCt     Sn-ENCE" 

1  Note. — This  urgent  plea  for  public  support 
by  the  National  League  of  Families  of  Ameri- 
can Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
It  Is  published  m  its  entirety: ) 

At  the  time  the  United  SUtes  signed  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  Agreement  on  Jan  27. 
1973.  almost  2.000  Amertcans— 1 .925  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  52  civilians — were 
missing  In  action  (MIA)  or  being  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  (POW)   In  SouUieast  Asia. 

Today,  more  than  eight  months  after  the 
peace  agreement  was  signed,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  men  are  stUl  missing,  and 
there  has  been  no  Information  of  any  kind 
concerning  their  fate. 

The  question  that  continues  to  plague  the 
wives,  parents,  and  children  of  these  men  Is 
this:  Is  It  possible  that  any  of  the  missing 
men  are  still  alive  and  in  Communist  hands' 
There  is  only  one  logical  answer:  "Yes.  it  is 
pc^slble  ••  No  one  can  dispute  certain  facts: 

Some  of  the  men  who  are  stUl  missing  are 
Itnown  to  have  been  alive  and  In  Communist 
hands  at  one  time 

Some  of  the  men  were  photographed  In 
captivity  The  US  Government  has  copies  of 
the  photographs 

In  other  cases,  the  enemy  issued  propa- 
ganda releases  including  photographs  of  the 
official  Armed  Forces  ID  cards  of  certain 
men.  stating  that  the  men  had  been  taken 
prisoner  Our  government  also  has  this  in- 
formation In  In  possession. 

In  still  other  Instances,  the  enemy  made 
radio  broadcasts  announcing  the  capture  of 
American  servicemen.  The  United  States 
monitored  these  broadcasts 

But  when  the  peace  ai^reement  was  signed, 
and  the  other  side  handed  our  government  a 
list  of  Americans  who  were  to  be  repatriated 
'together  with  a  list  of  80  men  who  had 
■died  in  captivity"),  more  than  50  men  pre- 
vlrujsly  Identified  as  prisoners  of  war  did  not 
apffear  on  either  list  The  Communltu  have 
Blnce  provided  no  Information  about  arrv  of 
them. 

Slmtiarlv.  many  Americans  who  had  been 
listed  as  "missing  In  action",  but  never  clas- 
sified as  POWs.  disappeared  In  the  combat 
zone  under  clrcumsunces  that  point  to  the 
strong  poMlblllty  that  they  might  have  been 
taken  prisoner  yeU_when  the  Communists 
lUted  the  Americans  who  were  to  be  repa- 
triated, the  llsU  Included  only  47  men  (out  of 
a  total  of  1.334  mUslngi  who  were  to  be  re- 
patriated Ten  other  men  previously  Identi- 
fied as  missing  also  were  Included  on  the  list 
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of  those  who  died  in  captivity.  This  means 
that  a  total  of  57  MLAs  (or  less  than  four  per 
cent  of  all  of  the  missing)  were  accounted 
for. 
What  happened  to  all  of  the  others? 
The  men  Hanoi  claimed  to  capture  are 
either  stUl  alive  or  they  are  dead.  If  alive, 
they  are  stUl  being  held  captive.  If  dead, 
there  would  be  no  apparent  reason  for  the 
other  side  not  to  list  them  among  the  60 
other  Americans  who  they  admit  died  in 
captivity.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  since 
some  of  the  men  were  photographed  in  cap- 
tivity; since  the  North  Vietnamese  look  ID 
cards  from  other  men;  and  since  Hanoi 
claimed  the  capture  of  other  sptectflc  Individ- 
uals .  .  .  HANOI  HAS  TO  KNOW  IF  THEY 
ARE  ALIVE  OR  DEAD. 

And  what  happened  to  all  of  the  other 
■missing?"  When  they  disappeared  under 
clrcunjstances  that  pointed  to  the  strong  pos- 
slblUty^of  their  capture — and  their  bodies 
were  not  aecovered  In  subsequent  searches  of 
the  area— It  Is  difficult  to  believe  they  Just 
disappeared  Into  thin  air 

In  Laos  alone.  317  American  servicemen 
were  listed  as  missing  In  action  or  as  prison- 
ers of  war  But  when  Americans  were  re- 
patriated, only  six  men  captured  In  Laos  (all 
of  whom  had  been  held  captive  in  the  city  of 
Hanoi)  were  released.  There  was  no  informa- 
tion of  any  kind  alwut  the  ether  98  per  cent 
And  after  more  than  eight  months  of  waiting, 
there  is  still  nothing. 
When  the  Paris  Agreement  was  signed. 
North  Vietnam  agreed  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  release  and  accounting  of  all 
missing  and  captured  Americans  land  mem- 
bers ef  allied  forces)  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.  Article  8B  of  the  agreement  also  stip- 
ulates that  all  parties  to  the  agreement  will 
■  help  each  other"  obtain  Information  about 
the  missing,  determine  the  location  of  graves 
of  the  dead,  and  facilitate  the  exhumation 
and  repatriation  of  remains  of  the  dead. 

But  even  though  the  U.S.  government  has 
given  the  other  side  complete  lists  of  missing 
American  personnel  and  requested  informa- 
tion about  these  men.  iMUnformatlon  has 
been  provided  Similarly,  the  U  S  govern- 
ment has  repeatedly  sought  to  arrange  the 
repatriation  of  remalhs  of  the  60  Americans 
the  other  said  claims  died  In  captivity.  But 
not  one  body  has  been  returned 

And  yet  Americas  leaders  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  remained  strangelv  silent. 
We  have  heard  no  great  cry  of  public  outrage. 
Weiave  waited  In  vain  for  our  President,  our 
Secretary  of  State,  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  ejected  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  Otovemors  of  our  States,  our  mavors.  and 
mother  officials  holding  positions  of  responsi- 
bility and  trust,  to  charge  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  gross  deception  and  to  demand, 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  that  our  dead 
be  returned  and  our  missing  accounted  for. 
Only  since  the  Paris  Agreement  was  signed 
last  January,  has  the  United  States  govern- 
ment Issued  any  kind  of  formal  protest— 
and  this  was  done  only  after  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  League  of  Families 
made  a  stem,  face-to-face  representation  to 
Dr  Henry  Kissinger  concerning  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  of  the  famUles  of  these  men 
But  this  protest,  when  It  was  flnallv  made 
In  a  formal  note  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  the  US  government,  on  July  30.  1973. 
was  little  more  than  a  gentle,  diplomatic 
prod.  It  did  not  even  stir  the  curtain  of 
silence  that  continues  to  shroud  the  fate  of 
our  men 

The  League  of  Families  Is  now  more  deeply 
disturbed  than  ever  that  our  elected  and 
appointed  leaders  are  not  making  strong  pub- 
lic demands  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies  account  for  our  missing,  return 
our  dead,  and  ejtplaln  the  discrepancies  that 
exist  with  respect  to  men  who  we  know  were 
captured  but  who  were  neither  released  nor 
accounted  for 

The  American  people  must  be  made  aware 
that  even  though  some  of  our  prisoners  and 
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missing  men  were  returned,  the  vast  majority 
were  not,  and  that  more  than  1.200  families 
all  across  the  country  continue  to  live  In  the 
agony  of  not  knowing  the  fate  of  their  hus- 
bands, sons  and  fathers. 

We  want  our  elected  officials  and  our  fellow 
citizens  to  start  asking  about  these  men. 

Whiere  are  those  men  who  were  captured, 
who  we  know  were  captured,  and  who  were 
not  returned  to  us,  who  were  not  listed  among 
the  dead,  and  about  whom  the  other  side  has 
furnished  absolutely  no  accounting  of  any 
kind?  Where  are  they? 

Why  have  the  bodies  of  the  60  men  the 
other  side  Identified  as  having  died  In  cap- 
tivity not  been  returned  to  their  families? 
Why  can't  Immediate  arrangements  be  com- 
pleted to  return  these  bodies?  Why? 

Where  are  the  more  than  300  men  listed 
as  missing  in  Laos,  about  whom  we  have  no 
Information  of  any  kind?  Why  has  no  Infor- 
mation been  provided  on  those  taken  prisoner 
In  Laos  and  of  whom  we  have  capture-photo- 
graphs the  strongest  possible  evidence  that 
they  were.  Indeed,  captured?  Where  are  they? 

Why  are  our  search  and  Investigating 
teams  being  denied  the  right  to  enter  areas 
where  most  of  the  missing  disappeared?  Why 
can't  they  be  given  immediate  access  to  these 
areas  where  the  men  were  last  seen  alive  ■* 
Why? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  question  we  want 
our  fellow  countrymen  to  start  asking — loud 
and  clear. 

And  we  want  to  hear  them  repeated  at  the 
White  House.  In  the  US,  State  Department, 
at  the  Defense  Department,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  In  Congressional  hear- 
ings. In  our  Embassies  abroad.  In  the  cham- 
bers of  our  State  Capitals  by  our  Qovemors. 
our  mayors,  and  by  our  representatives  at 
the  United  Nations, 

And  we  want,  and  demand,  that  these  ques- 
tions be  asked  again  and  again  In  every  pub- 
lic forum  until  they  have  been  satisfactorily 
answered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
this  Congress  must  not  allow  the  status 
of  these  individuals  to  go  unaccounted 
for.  The  1.300  Americans  still  missing  are 
double  the  number  of  prisoners  who  re- 
turned home  earlier  from  that  tragic  war. 
We  must  be  ever  cognizant  of  the  emo- 
tions which  these  families  possess,  and 
must  urge  the  Secretary  of  State  to  avail 
himself  of  every  diplomatic  means  avail- 
able to  secure  further  information  lead- 
ing to  the  identification  of  those  who 
have  died,  and  those  who  may  still  be 
alive  somewhere  In  Indochina.  The  plight 
of  these  men  Is  no  less  than  that  of 
those  we  saw  come  home  to  a  joyous 
celebration. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  weeks  the  Congress  has  met  the 
challenge  of  the  energy  crisis  head  on 
The  severity  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  be- 
came clear  to  the  Nation  in  October  and 
since  that  time  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  have  set  a  remark- 
able legislative  record  by  considering 
legislation  to:  First,  provide  emergency 
powers  to  the  President:  second.  Impose 
year-round  daylight  savings  time  third 
lower  speed  limits  on  Interstate  high- 
ways; fourth,  promote  energy  conserva- 
tion; fifth,  delay  clean  air  standards; 
and  sixth,  improve  energy  research  and 
development. 

Unfortunately,  during  this  time  of 
crisis,  many  people  have  tried  to  place 
the  blame  for  energy  shortages  on  cer- 


tain segments  of  our  society.  Specifically, 
considerable  criticism  has  been  voiced 
against  environmental  groups.  Some 
critics  maintain  that  environmentalists 
are  to  blame  for  the  present  energy  crisis 
and  that  we  need  to  drastically  roll  back 
environmental  standards  to  resolve  the 
energ>'  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  listen  to 
those  critics.  While  environmental  stat- 
utes have  had  an  impact  on  the  present 
energy  crisis,  they  are  not  the  only  factor 
behind  our  troubles.  In  addition,  if  we  un- 
reasonably relax  environmental  stand- 
ards, we  win  lose  all  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  the  last  several  years. 

The  immediate  cause  of  our  energy 
supply  crisis  is  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 
While  there  is  debate  about  the  severity 
of  this  embargo,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
demand  will  exceed  supply  by  17  percent 
this  wmter.  Shortages  of  heating  oD, 
diesel  fuel,  residual  fuel  oil,  jet  fuel,  and 
gasoline  will  be  especially  severe.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  steps  we  have  taken 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  steps  that 
will  be  taken  in  the  near  future,  will 
lessen  the  impact  of  the  anticipated 
shortages. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  however, 
that  an  energy  supply  shortage  was  pre- 
dicted for  this  winter  before  the  Arab 
oil  embargo.  In  addition,  many  energy 
experts  were  forecasting  continued  sup- 
ply problems  for  the  next  few  years. 

These  shortages  were  the  result  of  sev- 
eral complex  and  interrelated  factors. 
First,  there  has  been  a  rapid  rise  in  total 
and  per  capita  energy  demand.  Second, 
we  have  failed  to  use  existing  energy  re- 
sources wisely;  energy  waste,  not  energy 
conservation  has  been  our  hallmark. 
Third,  there  has  been  a  failure,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  of  domestic  energj- 
sources  to  keep  pace  with  demand. 
Fourth,  conflicting  Grovemment  policies 
have  deterred  our  ability  to  meet  de- 
mand. Fifth,  the  rapidly  changing  inter- 
national situation  with  respect  to  'the 
pricing  and  reliability  of  imported  oil 
and  gas  has  caused  instability  in  our  en- 
ergy industries.  Finally,  the  pursuit  of 
environmental  goals  has  affected  energj- 
supply  and  demand. 

The  latter  problem,  the  pursuit  of  en- 
\'ironmental  standards,  has  had  an  im- 
pact on  energy  supply  and  demand.  For 
example,  many  industries  and  utilities 
have  had  to  switch  from  dirty  fuels- 
such  as  high-sulfur  coal  or  fuel  oil— to 
clean  fuels — such  as  low-sulfur  fuel  oil 
or  natural  gas.  This  has  significantly  in- 
creased the  demands  for  clean  fuels 
which  were  already  In  short  supply.  In 
addition,  our  attempts  to  improve  the 
exhaust  emissions  from  automobiles  has 
slightly  decreased  gas  mileage  for  most 
cars.  Catalytic  converters  to  be  used  to 
meet  1975  emission  standards  will  actu- 
ally Increase  gas  mileage,  however. 

However.  I  think  it  is  Important  to  note 
that  we  knew  improving  the  quality  of 
our  envlrqnment  would  not  be  easy.  We 
knew  that  changes  in  our  life  style  would 
be  necessary  and  that  certain  goods  and 
services  might  be  more  expensive.  Even 
with  these  risks,  the  American  people 
supported  the  environmental  statutes  re- 
cently enacted  by  Congress. 


Several  months  ago,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Mr.  Russell  Train,  cautioned 
against  makjpg  the  environment  a 
"whipping  bcp  for  energy  problems.  As 
he  noted : 

Environmental  considerations  are  a  part  of 
our  energy  dllHcultles  but  only  a  part. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  It  is  Important 
that  we  avoid  placing  the  blame  for 
highly  complex  energy  problems  on  one 
factor  such  as  environmental  goals.  The 
problem  is  much  more  complex  than  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  also  think  it  is 
important  that  we  recognize  the  contri- 
bution environmental  goals  have  made  to 
our  problems  and  act  accordingly.  This 
is  what  the  Congress  has  done.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  have  enacted  meas- 
ures to  temporarily  modify  the  Clean  Air 
Act  during  the  present  energj-  emer- 
gency. This  legislation  makes  good  saise, 
since  it  recognizes  the  problem  and  seeks 
to  resolve  the  issue  in  a  rational  and 
workable  fashion. 

Mr,  President,  in  the  next  few  years  we 
must  meet  both  oifr  energj-  supply  needs 
and  environmental  goals.  This  task  will 
require  the  United  States  to  avoid  being 
rigid  and  inflexible.  Rigidity  and  inflexi- 
bility seldom  produce  reasonable  solu- 
tions; indeed,  they  usually  produce  con- 
flict. At  times  we  will  encounter  prob- 
lems such  as  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and 
energj-  shortages,  but  we  must  continue 
to  work  toward  the  broad  national  goals, 
such  as  environmental  quality,  we  have 
set  over  the  last  few  j-ears. 

The  next  few  years  will  be  important 
ones.  We  have  embarked  on  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  continue  to  supply  our  eiergy 
needs,  but  to  do  so  with  environmen 
safeguards.  The  task  is  a  large  one 
there  will  be  be  setbacks  and  46iaS-s.  In 
addition,  the  choices  we  will  have  to  make 
will  be  difficult.  Indeed,  this  problem  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  important  issue  we 
face  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade. 
I  welcome  this  challenge. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND 
CALIFORNIA    JOBS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  California  and  elsewhere 
may  be  lost  If  energj-  and  fuel  shortages 
Impact  on  American  business  and  indus- 
try as  many  economists  predict. 

The  new  mandatory   fuel  allocation 
program  gives  us  some  breathing  room 
But  only  a  litUe.  Without  it  Los  Angeles 
County  could  lose  from  100.000  to  200.000 
jobs  almost  immediately. 

Here  is  how:  Contingency  plans  dravra 
up  by  the  administration  in  event  of  se- 
vere fuel  shortages  include  limiting  in- 
dustrial operations  to  50  hours  a  week. 
The  ripple  effect  of  massive  lajoffs  could 
create  social  and  economic  chaos  with 
many  thousands  more  unemployed,  and 
incredible  hardships  for  workers,  fami- 
lies, and  businesses. 

Forttmatelj-  that  villi  be  forstalled  hj- 
the  allocation  program  which  will  insure 
that  Los  Angeles  gets  its  fair  share  of 
whatever  fuels  are  available.  We  must 
add  additional  supplies  of  oil  for  con- 
sumer use  and  new  sources  of  usable 
energy. 
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Just  before  the  Chnstmas  recess,  the 
Senate  passed  a  measure  opening  up  the 
Elk.  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  near 
Bakersfleld  to  supply  160.000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  for  civilian  use.  Both  Senator 
TtrNNKY  and  I  have  long  fought  for  this 
move.  I  think  we  can  take  this  amount 
from  our  military  and  dtfense  supplies 
for  1  year  without  adversely  EifTectlng 
overall  defense  needs  Producing  oil 
from  from  Elk  Hills  In  the  amount  I 
mentioned  for  a  year  would  deplete  the 
total  supply  by  less  than  5  percent  of  Its 
total  1  billion  barrels  in  reserve. 

A  bonus  with  the  Elk  Hills  oil  Is  that  It 
Is  low  in  sulfur  and  will  not  aggravate 
the  smog  problem  In  the  Los  Angeles 
basin. 

There  are  already  mounting  layoffs  In 
many  southern  California  Industries, 
particularly  In  plastics  and  other  "petro- 
chemical" dependent  enterprises.  There 
will  probably  be  many  more  layoffs  next 
year,  with  or  without  an  Arab  oil  boy- 
cott. 

We  must  make  proper  Hse  of  the  con- 
ventional fuels  in  reserve.  And  we  must 
begin  a  crash  program  for  developing 
new  sources  of  energy  I  am  particularly 
interested  In  the  potential  of  solar  and 
geothermal  energy. 

Most  important,  we  must  keep  o\ir 
factories  and  maniifacturlng  producing 
at  full  capacity  to  avoid  a  terrible  wavA 
of  joblessness  on  top  of  an  energy  crisis.^ 
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DR.  C.  G.  MELTON.  SR. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
C.  G.  Melton  was  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Fayetteville.  Ark.,  and  his  recent 
death  represents  a  great  loss  not  only 
for  his  family  but  for  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Dr.  Melton  was  a  leader  In  many  civic 
activities,  and  among  his  many  contri- 
butions was  18  years  of  service  on  the 
Fayette\ille  Board  of  Education.  He  was 
also  a  leader  in  the  optometrlc  profes- 
sion. 

As  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times  said 
In  an  editorial : 

The  list  of  achievementa  that  grace  Dr. 
Melton's  name  Is  awesome 

I  concur  with  the  Times  editorial's 
conclusion : 

His  sort  l3  all  too  rare,  and  he  wUl  be 
missed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pnnted  in  the  Record  tm 
article  from  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times  of  December  1  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Times  of  December  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

D»  C  O.  Milton  8r.  KnxED  in  Ash  Plat 

HiCHWAT  CSASH 

Dr  C.  O  Melton,  73.  FayetteTUle  optome- 
trlat.  waa  killed  and  two  other  persona  suf- 
fered minor  Injuries  Friday  In  a  two-vehicle 
cra-sh  at  the  Intersection  of  tT.S.  Hwys.  187 
and  62  near  Aah  Flat  (Sharp  County),  State 
Police  said. 

Injured  were  Dr  Melton's  wife.  Mrs  Jo- 
sephine Melton.  69.  of  Fayetteville.  and  Ron- 
ald J.  Tates.  33.  of  Aah  Plat.  Neither  was 
believed  sertoualy  Injured  Mrs.  Melton  waa 
returned  to  Fayetteville  following  the  acci- 
dent. 


State  Trooper  BUI  Couch  said  the  accident 
occurred  when  a  car  driven  by  Dr.  Melton 
pulled  into  the  path  of  a  pickup  truck  driven 
by  Tates. 

TKXVILL*  NATIVX 

Dr.  Melton  waa  born  AprU  38.  1899  In  YeU- 
vUle.  the  son  of  WUllam  T.  and  Ruby  Sims 
Melton.  He  was  educated  in  the  YeUviUe 
Public  Schools,  attended  Hendrlx  College 
and  waa  graduated  fjum  Northern  Illinola 
CoUege  of  Optometry.  He  had  practiced  op- 
tometry In  Fayetteville  since  October   1023. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  Central  amted 
Me'ubodlst  Church  for  48  years,  waa  a  paat 
chairman  of  the  Bcxird  dt  Stewarda  and  held 
innumerable  other  leadership  poaltlona.  He 
served  aa  a  member  ot  the  Board  of  Educa- 
uon  of  Fayetteville  for  18  years  and  waa  a 
member  of  the  HuntavUle  State  Vocational 
School  Board. 

Dr.  Melton  waa  the  first  president  of  the 
Fayetteville  Community  Chest,  now  the 
United  Fund,  and  served  on  the  first  Arkan- 
sas Economic  Council.  He  was  also  active  in 
the  Payerteviue  Lion's  Club  and  served  as  a 
paat  deputy  district  governor.  He  waa  a  32nd 
degree  Maaon 

MANT    HONOaS 

He  waa  named  an  "Arkansaa  Traveler  "  In 
1949  and  waa  the  recipient  of  many  honors 
in  bis  profession.  Including  an  honortuy  de- 
gree conferred  by  Southern  College  of  Op- 
tometry In  1970. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son,  Dr.  C. 
Garland  Melton  Jr.  of  Fayetteville;  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs  James  Bennett  of  Orange,  Tex  ,  two 
brothers,  Oscar  and  W  O  i  Docl .  both  of 
Jonesboro;  a  sister  Mrs  Zol  Pulliam  alao  of 
Jonesboro:  and  four  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  5  p  m. 
Monday  at  Central  United  Methodist  Church 
by  Bishop  Paul  Oalloway  and  the  pastor. 
Dr.  Joe  Cooper  Burial  will  be  In  Palrvlew 
Memorial  Gardens  under  direction  of  Moore's 
Chapel. 

Dk.    C.    G.    Melton    Sb. 

Dr  C  G.  Melton  Sr .  73.  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  good  citizen.  E\ery  roU 
call  of  residents,  on  behalf  of  community 
projects,  haa  found  Dr.  Melton  prominently 
In  the  vanguard.  His  death  last  weekend  is  a 
tragedy  not  only  for  the  family,  but  for  this 
community  as  well. 

The  list  of  achievements  that  grace  Dr. 
Melton's  name  Is  awesome  He  has  served 
with  distinction  In  educational,  church. 
civic,  professional  and  bualness  leadership 
circles.  The  Fayetteville  school  system, 
among  other  local  fv^Ultles.  owes  a  consid- 
erable debt  of  thanks' for  Dr  Melton's  saga- 
clous  leadership  during  a  period  of  more  than 
a  generation  ago  when  planning  for  an  un- 
certain future  waa  less  rewarding  a  task  than 
In  today's  fast  pace  of  events. 

Another  area  where  Dr  Melton  will  be 
mlaaed.  particularly  by  those  with  whom  he 
took  time  to  share  his  thoughts.  Is  In  local. 
state  and  national  afTalrs  of  government. 
Dr  Melton  nurtured  an  uncommon  interest 
In  nubile  affairs  of  all  sorts,  and  the  "poll- 
tics"  of  PavetteviUe's  water  and  sewer 
"BTowth  area"  was  Just  as  welcome  grist  for 
his  mill  as  political  ambltlon.i  at  the  state 
level  among  his  nersonal  acquaintances,  or 
even  Watergate.  He  had  an  ertraordlnary 
seise  of  hlstorv.  current  as  well  as  Influen- 
tlallv  from  the  niMt,  which.  In  our  view. 
wft^  an  asfiet  to  his  community  leaderahln. 

Hl^  sort  Is  all  too  rare,  and  he  will  be 
missed. 


MUSEUMS 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attentlcxi  of  my  colleagues  a  sur- 
vey recently  published  on  md.s€ums  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


The  survey  Is  a  synopsis  of  a  much 
more  detailed  analysis  scheduled  for  pub- 
lication this  coming  spring.  I  commend 
Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  chairman  of  the  en- 
dowment, and  her  staff  and  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  for  the  Initiatives 
they  have  taken,  with  c<xigresslonal  en- 
couragement,   for    this    comprehensive 
documentatlon\)f  an  area  In  our  cultural 
life  which  needs  our  best  attention — the 
museums  of  our  Nation,  which  serve  both 
to  enrich  our  lives  and  to  educate  us. 
They   face  critical   problems   and   they 
have  urgent  needs,  if  they  are  to  fulfill 
their  potenUals  as  the  reservoirs  of  our 
national  heritage  and  as  sources  which 
Increase  pleasure  and  abiding  knowledge. 
Mr.  President,  In  this  Ccmgress.  as  well 
£Ls  during  the  92d  Congress.  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  assist  museums  so 
that  they  can  better  meet  the  Increasing 
demands  our  people  are  placing  on  them. 
As  described  In  a  recent  article  In  U.S. 
News  and   World   Report,   museum   at- 
tendance In  our  country  has  Increased 
fivefold  in  just  10  years — from  200  mil- 
lion annual  visits  by  Individuals  to  more 
than  1  bllllcwi.  In  applauding  such  a  rapid 
•  growth  rate,  we  must  recognize  that  It 
means  greatly  added  costs  for  museums, 
and  that  these  costs  also  reflect  a  time  of 
Inflation. 

The  survey  ccmducted  by  the  National 
Eiidowment  for  the  Arts  covers  1,821  mu- 
seums throughout  the  country.  In  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
covers  museums  both  large  and  small. 
Criteria  governing  the  survey  include 
stipulations  tliat  the  particular  Institu- 
tion has  permanent  facilities  open  to  the 
public  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis  and 
an  operating  budget  of  at  least  $1,000 
per  mcMith  while  the  museum  Is  open, 
plus  at  least  one  fuU-tlme  paid  em- 
ployee with  academic  trsilnlng  or  special 
knowledge  relating  to  the  major  subjects 
represented  In  the  museum's  coUection. 
For  piuTx>ses  of  the  survey  operating 
budgets  do  not  Include  money  spent  on 
major  capital  Improvements  of  acquisi- 
tions for  collections.  Institutions  covered 
are  nonprofit  and  tax-exempt. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  discuss  this 
survey  again  at  a  later  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  now 
some  most  Interesting  conclusions: 

One.  Operating  costs  have  Increased 
markedly  In  90  percent  of  the  museums 
surveyed. 

Two.  Annual  operating  expenditures 
for  the  museums  surveyed  total  close  to 
$480  miUlon— $478,912,000  Again,  not  In- 
cluded In  these  figures  are  major  capitaJ 
expenditures. 

Three  Two-thirds  of  the  museums 
surveyed  find  their  current  budgets  do 
not  enable  them  to  provide  adequate 
services. 

Four.  To  achieve  proper  utilization  of 
their  facilities,  museum  directors  report 
that  a  median  budget  Increase  of  45  per- 
cent will  be  required  within  the  next  2 
to  3  years. 

Translating  these  findings  Into  specific 
and  conservative  amounts  we  can  see  that 
Increased  museum  needs — only  for  oper- 
ating expenditures  as  defined— will  total 
approximately  $144  million  within  the 
above  time  span.  Two-thirds  of  $480  mU- 
Uon  Is  $320  million,  and  a  45-percent 
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of   this   latter   figure   Is   $144 
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Increase 
million. 

Mr,  President,  the  Museum  Services 
Act,  S.  796.  which  I  Introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 7  of  this  year,  provides  for  a  new 
program  of  assistance  to  museums, 
especially  In  the  important  area  of  oper- 
ational and  administrative  costs.  This 
legislation  calls  for  authorizations  begin- 
ning at  $25  million  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  the  new  programs  and  $30  million  in 
succeeding  fLscal  years,  through  1977.  In 
light  of  the  survey  I  have  described,  these 
authorizations  can  be  considered  modest 
in  terms  of  needs. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  legislation 
has  been  cosponsored  by  Senators  Ken- 
nedy.  Pastork,   Hugh   Scott,   Mondaui, 

Moss.    RlBICOFF.    SCHWinCER,    HUMPHRry, 

Mansfield,  Mathias,  and  Inottye. 

Comprehensive  hearings  were  held  In 
July  on  this  legislation  under  my  chair- 
manship. Museum  leaders  from  all  sec- 
tions of  our  countrj-  testified  enthusi- 
astically In  favor  of  the  concepts  I  had 
proposed.  The  hearings,  dealing  with  all 
aspects  of  museum  needs,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  of  almost  1.200  pages. 
I  recommend  this  volume  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  for  I  believe  the 
hearings  contain  the  most  detailed  Infor- 
mation on  museum  needs  and  potentials 
ever  assembled  In  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  taken  a  very  negative  view 
on  the  proposed  legislation,  indicating 
that  museum  needs  are  being  met  by  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  and  by  the  more  modest 
programs,  primarily  of  technical  assist- 
ance, conducted  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Mr.  President,  exemplarj'  as  are  the 
programs  cpiiducted  by  the  foundation 
and  Its  two  endowments,  and  by  the 
Smithsonian,  these  programs  fall  far 
short  of  meeting  the  needs  I  have  out- 
lined. Moreover,  there  is  a  philosophic 
difference  of  viewpoint.  Essentially,  both 
the  National  E^ndowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  concentrate  on  programs  and 
projects  to  assist  museums  which  relate 
to  an  expansion  of  services  and  greater 
community  service.  Welcome  as  is  this 
support,  repeatedly  during  the  hearings 
museum  leaders  te.«tifled  concerning  the 
difficulty  of  expanding  .services  when 
financial  stringencies  dictate  a  curtail- 
ment rather  than  an  expansion  of  en- 
deavors, and  when  endowment  proce- 
dures do  not  Include  general  operational 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  pursue  the 
goals  I  have  prescribed  in  S.  796  In  the 
next  session  of  the  93d  Congjess^  Particu- 
larly do  they  appear  relevant  as  we  pre- 
pare for  our  BicentemuaJ  Celebration, 
when  our  Nation's  museums  can  play  a 
major  role  In  provid;t\g  our  Nation  and 
Its  visitors  with  the  very  be.si  possible 
services,  and  with  exhibition.s  and  pro- 
gram.s  which  will  truly  reveal  our  herit- 
age and  our  important  cultural  contri- 
butions. 

Particularly,  do  these  goals  seem  rel- 
evant to  the  future  beyond  1976  and  to 
the  ever-«rowinK  numbers  of  our  people 
who  find  In  museums  new  sources  of 
knowledge,  enrichment,  and  entertain- 
ment. 


In  addition.  82  percent  of  the  museums 
surveyed  emphasize  the  need  for  conser- 
vation and  preservation  of  the  objects 
their  museums  contain.  As  I  pointed  out 
In  the  July  hearings,  "virtually  all  our 
museum  directors  preside  at  the  moment 
over  deteriorating  collections"  and  "un- 
less we  act  with  dispatch  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  who  now  visit  our  mu- 
setmis  annually  will  have  much  less  to 
see  and  appreciate  and  know  and  under- 
stand by  the  end  of  this  century," 

Conservation  and  preservation  assist- 
ance is  also  implicit  In  the  Museum 
Services  Act. 

Mr.  President,  two  recent  articles — one 
I  have  mentioned  from  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  and  one  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post — deserve  our  attention  as  we 
consider  museum  potentials  and  museum 
needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
articles  be  printed  in  full  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
Packing  Them  in — "Nrw  Look"  MtrsrirMs 

A  new  kind  of  museum — part  university, 
part  theater,  and  part  carnival — is  now 
emerging  In  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns 
across  the  VS. 

Offering  attractions  from  colonial  villages 
to  simulated  space  flights,  America's  5.000 
museums  are  moving  away  eis  never  before 
from  the  musty,  formal  institutions  of  the 
past. 

As  a  result,  musexims  are  packed  with  un- 
precedented crowds 

On  one  day  recently,  the  buildings  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  In  Washington,  b.C.. 
were  Jammed  with  84.000  i>eople.  In  Califor- 
nia, visitors  were  Uned  up  for  blocks  to  view 
an  art  exhibit  at  the  Ijos  Angeles  County 
Musevun  of  Art.  In  Chicago,  throngs  totaling 
is, 000  at  a  time  are  common  at  the  Museum 
of  Selene*  and  Industry. 

"It's  really  mcredlble,"  said  John  E.  I»eetz, 
director  of  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  Museum. 
"We're  paf^klng  them  in — all  kinds  of  people 
who  wouldn't  have  gone  anywhere  near  a 
museum  a  few  years  ago." 

In  Just  over  a  decade,  attendance  nation- 
wide at  such  institutions  has  climbed  from 
about  200  million  annually  to  a  projected 
total  of  more  than  1  bUllon  this  year.  Among 
reasons  cited  for  the  boom  are  the  increase 
In  leisure  time,  growing  curiosity  about  the 
nation's  history,  and  a  greater  awareness  of 
science  and  culture. 

BAHGAXN    entertainment 

Also  a  factor  Is  free  or  low-cost  admission 
to  most  museums — one  of  the  biggest  bar- 
gains In  education  and  entertainment  left 
to  the  public.  At  a  time  when  most  other  ac- 
tivities are  expensive,  many  museums  have 
resisted  pressures  to  raise  prices 

It's  the  dramatic  shift  In  the  approach  to 
exhibits,  however,  that  Is  regarded  as  a  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  boom  in  visitors 

One  of  the  biggest  changes  Is  the  growing 
emphasis  on  "total  immersion"  exhibits 
which  often  Include  working  models,  movies 
and  tape  recordings  to  give  the  visitor  the 
Impreaslon  that  he  Is  participating  in  an 
event. 

Banished  to  the  basements  In  some  mu- 
seums are  many  of  the  old-style  plas.>i-u>p 
ahowcaaee  which  used  to  be  the  standard 
for  displaying  most  Items  from  Clvtl  War 
uniforms  to  rare  stamps 

The  "new  look  is  typified  in  a  huge  new 
hall  soon  to  be  opened  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Containing  such  elements  as  a  four -stories - 
high  "rain  forest' ' ^-actually  trees  made  of 
fiber  glass  ar.d  plaauc— the  exhibit  adds  to 


a  lifelike  quality  with  a  wide  variety  of  re- 
corded soimds.  Including  the  howling  of  a 
tropical  storm  and  a  cheetah's  cry. 

Movies,  slides  and  a  recorded  narration 
help  to  explain  the  Interrelationship  of  all 
forms  of  life  and  man's  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

TEOE  aox  OF  rucsT 

Many  other  new  techniques  are  being 
tested  In  anticipation  of  the  opening  of 
the  Smithsonian's  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  scheduled  In  1976. 

Three  blocks  long  and  six  stories  high, 
the  ♦O-mlUlon-doUar  building  In  the  na- 
tion's capital  will  contain  27  major  halls 
utilizing  vlrtuaUy  every  device  known  to«, 
technicians  to  recreate  the  days  of  flight 
from  balloons  to  spacecraft. 

Among  main  attractions  planned  for  the 
edifice:  a  chamber  inside  a  mock  space  ship 
which  wUl  give  the  visitor  the  impression 
that  he  has  embarked  on  a  flight  to  the 
moon. 

"We  want  this  to  be  one  of  the  moet  ex- 
citing and  educational  experiences  avaUable 
to  museum  visitors  anywhere,"  said  Melvln 
B,  Zlsfeln.  deputy  director  of  the  new  facu- 
lty. 

Another  approach  Is  that  of  the  Oakland 
Museum,  which  is  capitalizing  on  events  such 
as  folk  festivals  and  craft  shows  to  attract 
wider  audiences.  The  four-year-old  muaeiim 
has  Increased  attendance  from  40.000  a  month 
In  1970  to  more  than  100.000  by  such  means 
as  celebrations  that  Include  exhibits  of  art. 
singing  and  dancing  and  meals — all  refiectlng 
a  particular  heritage.  American  Indiana  and 
citizens  of  Chinese.  Mexican.  African  and 
Greek  ancestry  are  among  groups  that  have 
participated.  Explained  John  Peetz,  museum 
head: 

"We  want  this  building  to  seem  like  an 
extension  of  the  pyeople's  culture,  and  to  get 
away  from  the  Idea  that  It  la  a  stuffy,  for- 
bidding place  for  the  elite  only." 

SEEING BY  HAND 

In  Louisville,  the  J.  B.  Speed  Art  Museum 
has  opened  a  "touch  and  see"  gallery  for 
blind  people.  Six  especially  trained  guides 
lead  visitors  through  displays  of  sculpture 
and  paintings,  explaining  the  significance  of 
what  the  hands  feel. 

Attendance  at  the  Louisville  Institution 
has  Increased  almost  100  per  cent  since  1960 
to  a  projected  total  of  about  65,000  this  year. 

Another  Increasingly  successful  operation 
Is  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  In  Houston, 
which  Is  scheduled  to  open  a  4-mUllon-dol- 
lar  addition  Jan.  15,  1974. 

Smaller  museums,  too,  have  expanded  their 
activities  In  many  areas.  Although  It  la  off 
the  most  heavily  traveled  tourist  circuits, 
the  Norwegian-American  Museum  in  Deco-^ 
rah.  la.,  has  added  considerably  to  Its  In- 
ventory, and  Is  enjoying  a  modest  boom. 

Featuring  art  work,  bvilldlngs  and  oo»- 
tumes  of  Norwegian  settlers  in  the  U.S..  the 
organization  has  expanded  from  a  three- 
story  buUdlng  Into  additional  structures  In- 
cluding a  nineteenth-century  chiuMh  and  a 
stone  mill  Tbt  number  of  visitors  has  naen 
to  25,000  annually  from  10.000  a  decade  a^^ 

Said  Mrs.  Betty  Seegmlller.  an  offldal  of 
the  museum : 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  for  our  growth 
Is  greater  interest  In  national  heritage.  Lots 
of  people — not  only  Norwegian  Americans — 
come  here  to  see  how  our  forefathers  built  a 
new  nation  '• 

Many  museums,  recognizing  that  soene 
pe^p'.e  ear.t  trave:  far  from  their  home*. 
r.ft-.T  assembled  small  art  and  science  col- 
lectlona  that  are  transported  from  neigh- 
borhood to  nelsfhbort''.ood  and  town  to  town. 

Permanent  exhibitions  have  been  estab- 
lished In  outlying  a."e8j  by  son-;e  major  mu- 
sevi.Tis  One  juch  operator.  Is  the  Studio 
Watts  Workshop  In  the  Watts  community 
of  Ijcm  .\.-4re;e8  a  predomlrjLntly  black  nelgfc- 
bofhood,  which  was  swept  by  rioting  m  li^W. 
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The  activity  la  sponsored  Jointly  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art,  the  De  Young  Museum  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  Much  of  the  emphasis  Is  on 
encouraging  local  youngsters  to  produce 
their  own  art  works. 

FKHNDS  AND  HELPERS 

Many  museums  encourage  direct  com- 
munity support  chrougn  memoershlp  pro- 
grams that  provide  money  as  well  as  volun- 
teer  labor   for   hundreds  of   projects. 

The  Smithsonian  Associates,  for  example. 
Is  a  group  of  35.000  dues-paying  conttlbu- 
u>rs.  and  the  Norwegian-American  Museiim 
has  2.200  members 

Despite  such  eSorta,  many  curators  com- 
plain that  :hey  are  unsure  of  what  the  pub- 
lic really  wants  In  museums.  To  provide 
more  Information,  several  organizations 
have  underialcen  surveys  to  help  offer  guid- 
ance For  Instance,  the  Smithsonian  is  In- 
vestigating the  effects  of  crowded  and  un- 
crowded  galleries  on  the  visitor's  receptivity. 

Scientists  also  are  studying  such  phenom- 
ena as  anger  marks  on  display  cases  for 
clues  about  what  is  interesting  and  what  is 
not 

A  display  of  historical  siirglcal  instruments, 
for  example,  was  recently  graded  zero  for 
Interest  when  It  was  discovered  that  the  cases 
containing  them  were  totally  unblemished. 
Elxhlblts  of  old  guns  and  dolls,  on  the  other 
hand,  rate  high  on  the   "smudge  scale." 

Some  Institutions  are  investigating  ways 
of  Involving  the  visitor  more  directly  in  the 
activity  he  Is  viewing  The  Smithsonian  is 
considering  machines  which  wUl  allow  a 
viewer  to  punch  buttons  for  tape-rec6rded 
answers  to  questions  which  still  puzzle  him 
after  he  has  seen  a  scientific  display. 

THE    MO?nT    PaOBLEM 

Many  of  these  innovations  are  expensive 
and  strain  the  financial  resources  of  Institu- 
tions which  often  rate  low  on  the  priorities 
of  local.  State  and  federal  budgets.  The  situa- 
tion. In  many  cases,  is  even  more  serious  for 
privately  financed  organizations  dependent 
on  Investments  which  have  not  kept  pace 
with  Inflation. 

All  told.  America's  museums  cost  an  esti- 
mated 3  billion  dollars  a  year  to  run — far 
more  than  revenues  from  visitors.  Officials  of 
the  American  Association  of  Museums  have 
warned  the  VS  Congress  that  substantial 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government  wUl  be 
necessary  to  keep  many  institutions  In  opera- 
tion. 

Other  problems  include  maintenance  of 
historical  materials — many  of  which  are  fall- 
ing victim  to  Increased  pollution  In  America's 
cities,  and  the  crush  of  larger  crowds  filling 
the  museums 

In  the  Smithsonian  alone,  there  are  75  mll- 
Uon  objects — many  of  which  require  con- 
stant custodial  attention 

Estimates  are  that  there  will  be  a  need  In 
the  VS  over  the  next  decade  for  nearly  400 
conserrators^hlghly  skilled  technicians  who 
can  restore  everything  from  Eg>-ptlan  mum- 
mies to  old  radio  sets — compared  with  a  pros- 
pective Inflow  of  only  about  220  of  such  ex- 
perts 

Over  all.  however,  most  administrators  be- 
lieve the  problems  can  be  solved,  and  that 
museums  will  play  an  Increaaingly  important 
role  In  the  education  and  entertainment  of 
all  kinds  of  Americans 

Observed  Paul  N  Perrot.  who  U  assUtant 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 

■We  have  become  a  university  comple- 
menting the  other  mstitutlons  of  learning. 
Seeing  and  understanding  historical  objects 
has  become  a  very  Important  pert  of  Amer- 
ican lift."  .^ 


Museums:  PaonuNc  an  Ailing  iNsrirtTTiON 
( By  Jean  M.  White » 

Here  Is  a  half-bllllon-dollar-a-year  indus- 
try, staffed  two-thirds  by  voiimteers.  housed 
in  aging  facilities  (one  In  five  in  bulldmgs 
over  a  half  century  old),  forced  (36  per 
cent)  to  cut  back  services  in  face  of  a  rising 
demand    (308  million  visits  a  year). 

This  Is  the  profile  of  the  nation's  hard- 
pressed  museum  system  that  emerges  from 
the  most  comprehensive  study  ever  made  la 
the  field. 

A  summary  of  the  key  findings  was  re- 
leased yesterday  in  "Musdums  USA:  High- 
l.ghti"  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
.\rts.  A  report  providing  detailed  figures  and 
an  analysis  of  the  study  is  being  prepared 
by  Sen  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R  I.)  to  authorize 
-Altogether,  the  survey  covers  1.821  of  the 
nation's  museums,  nearly  all  those  that  are 
open  at  least  three  months  a  year  for  a  min- 
imum cf  25  hours  a  week,  are  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt  and  have  at  least  one  full-time  paid 
employee  with  professional  knowledge  or 
I  raining. 

Their  annual  budgets  range  from  »3.700  to 
$20  million,  and  the  museums  vary  In  size 
from  a  small  county  historical  museum  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art. 

Since  the  survey  does  not  provide  figures 
on  individual  Institutions,  there  are  no  spe- 
cific statistics  on  Washington's  family  of 
museums.  The  situation  here  Is  hardlv  rep- 
resentative, with  federal  subsidies  helping 
the   large   government   museums. 

The  preliminary  study  makes  no  recom- 
mendatlcns  and  does  not  attemot  to  pull 
together  an  analysis  of  the  statistics.  But 
the  bare  figures  po'.nt  un  starkly  the  ailing 
condition  of  the  nation's  museums.  Here  are 
some  of  the  findings: 

Over  the  last  five  y^ars.  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  museums  have  been  forced  to 
curtail  services  or  staff  under  financial  pres- 
sures Some  museums  have  closed  off  whole 
wlntrs:  others  have  shortened  hours. 

The  r>rlmarv  facilities  of  41  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  museums  are  30  or  more  years 
old  One  in  five  of  the  museums  is  using  fa- 
cilities that  are  more  than  50  years  old 

Of  the  110.000  museum  work  force,  nearly 
two-thlrd.s  are  unpaid  volunteers.  There  are 
30400  full-time  paid  personnel  and  18.700 
part-timers 

The  public  Is  using  the  nation's  museums 
more  and  more  A  total  of  308.205,000  visits 
were  made  to  the  museums  surveyed  In  the 
last  fiscal  vear 

During  fiscal  1971-72.  the  1,821  museums 
spent  »47891200O  for  operating  expenses 
exclusive  of  major  renovations  and  acquisi- 
tions Fifty-nine  percent  of  this  went  for 
personnel. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  the  Income  f$513.- 
341,000)  for  l^ie  museums  came  from  the 
private  sector  The  federal  government  pro- 
vided'12  percent  (or  $60,778,000)  last  fiscal 
year  But  that  figure  must  be  viewed  In  the 
perspective  that  most  (all  but  1135  mUllon) 
went  to  support  federal  museums.  Including 
the  Smithsonian 

The  year-long  $350,000  survey  Is  the  first 
maior  research  project  undertaken  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Nancy  Hanks  the  endowment's  chairman, 
has  emphasized  the  need  for  solid  data  to 
fashion  the  most  effective  programs  to  help 
museums  Many  of  these  needs,  she  also 
emphasizes  in  the  report'.'?  forward,  "can  be 
put  In  the  perspective  of  the  needs  of  all 
cultural  Institutions 

Under  Miss  Ranks,  the  Arts  Endowment 
launched  a  mil  lion -dollar  pilot  program  of 
assisUnce  to  the  nation's  museums  In  Janu- 
ary,   1871     By  fiscal    1B73.   the   program  had 


grown  to  $4,6  mUllon,  with  grants  mainly 
for  special  exhibits,  catalogs,  acquisitions, 
preservation  and  training. 

But  the  American  Association  of  museums 
is  pressing  for  direct  federal  aid  to  museums 
with  money  primarily  far  maintenance,  oper- 
ation and  major  renovation  where  necessary. 
These  are  the  areas  where  museums  are  hurt- 
ing the  most,  AAM  director  Kyran  McOroth 
says, 

Thf.  association  Is  backing  a  blU  Introduced 
by  the  endowment  for  spring  publication, 
up  to  $30  million   a  year   in   direct   federal 
grants     to     help     museums     operate     and 
renovate. 

Museums  are  worried  now  that  the  ener^ 
crisis  wUl  curtail  operations.  But  apart  from 
the  coet  of  heating,  the  real  worry  is  being 
allocated  enough  fuel  to  maintain  climate 
control.  Humidity  and  temperature  must 
be  carefully  maintained  to  preserve  paintings 
and  precious  objects  of  art. 

Beyond  the  statistics  on  finances  and  staff, 
the  endowment's  survey  touched  on  the  views 
of  directors  on  what  they  think  are  the  most 
Important  functions  performed  by  museums. 

In  putting  priorities  on  10  given  museum 
functions.  84  percent  of  the  directors  listed 
exhibiting  cultural  and  or  scientific  herttage 
for  the  public  as  very  Important.  At  the  same 
time,  nearly  the  same  number  (82  percent) 
also  gave  priority  to  conservation  and  preser- 
vation of  objects. 

There  has  been  an  Increasingly  fierce  de- 
bate in  museum  circles  over  whether  em- 
phasis should  be  on  reaching  out  to  the 
community  and  attracting  crowds  with 
showmanship  or  on  the  function  preserving 
and  extending  a  scholarly  and  cultural 
resource 

The  endowment's  survey  was  superv  ised  by 
Ana  Steele,  the  director  of  budget  and  re- 
search, and  her  assistant,  Anne  Clark.  Judith 
Smith  prepared  the  highlights  report 
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NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  2  years  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  Congress,  Federal.  State,  and  local 
officials  and  the  public  aware  of  the  need 
■^  formulate  a  national  growth  policy  to 
fulflll  the  need  for  a  blueprint  for  our 
Nation's  domestic  policy.  In  the  92d 
Congress  I  sponsored  the  National 
Growth  Policy  Planning  Act  of  1972. 
Senator  Tunney  joined  in  cosponsoring 
that  measure.  In  the  93d  Congress  I  in- 
troduced the  National  Growth  Policy 
Planning  Act  of  1973,  a  more  broad  and 
complicated  prodigy  of  the  first  bill  I 
also  introduced  the  National  Growth 
Policy  Employment  Act  of  1973, 

As  part  of  my  effort  to  not  only  lead 
but  to  generate  sufficient  public  support 
for  the  development  of  a  national  growth 
policy.  I  undertook  an  extensive  public 
information  program.  I  responded  to  the 
scores  of  letters  concerned  with  my  three 
proposals  with  a  cogent  analysis  pub- 
lished in  the  Catholic  University  Law 
Review  entitled,  "Toward  A  National 
Growth  Policy."  In  the  last  few  months 
we  have  all  seen  the  fruition  of  those 
efforts.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  wUl  soon  hold  lt«  second  series 
of  seminars  on  national  growth  policy 
A  recent  National  Conference  on  Man- 
aged Growth  ■  attracted  more  than  400 
people,  most  of  them  planners  and  local 
government  officials  from  across  the  Na- 
tion. Several  Senators  have  circulated 


memoranda  discussing  the  possibility  of 
the  development  of  a  Select  Committee 
on  National  Growth  Policy,  and  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  of  New  York  will  soon 
unleash  a  National  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  America  to  gather  data  and 
recommendations  for  public  policy  not 
in  1  or  even  3-year  spans  but  for  decades 
and  generations  to  come. 

All  of  these  events  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  time  is  ripe  for  Con- 
gress to  act.  The  needs  of  the  Nation 
in  housing,  environment,  education, 
rural  development,  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity require  us  to  undertake  a  con- 
certed look  at  our  Nation's  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  "no-growth 
zoning"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18, 1973) 

Planners  Warned  on  No-Ghowth  Zoning 
(By  Susanna  McBee) 
Chicago,  Sept.  17— A  Washington  lawyer 
who  specializes  In  urban  planning  cases 
warned  today  that  courts  are  going  to  look 
closely  and  skeptically  at  community  efforts 
to  slow  growth. 

Many  local  localities  across  the  country  are 
adopting  no-growth  or  slow-growth  policies, 
"Judges  wUl  be  especially  skeptical  of  poli- 
cies that  don't  come  from  well  thought  out 
plans  that  address  themselves  both  to  com- 
munity and  regional  needs,"  said  Herbert  M, 
Franklin  of  the  Prosh,  Lane  &  Edson  law 
hrm. 

Franklin,  who  Is  handling  the  legal  chal- 
lenge to  the  federal  government's  morato- 
rium on  housing  subsidies,  spoke  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Managed  Growth.  The 
three-day  session  has  drawn  more  than 
400  people,  most  of  tliem  planners  and  local 
government  officials,  from  42  states, 

"Zoning  controls  are  not  contraceptives," 
Franklin  said,  "Their  proper  role  Is  to  chan- 
nel growth,  not  prevent  It," 

He  noted  that  Boca  Raton.  Fla  ,  decided  by 
referendum  last  November  to  limit  Its  pop- 
ulation, now  40,000,  to  about  100,000  and  that 
It  now  Is  about  to  undertake  a  study  to 
show  that  the  "population  cap"  is  reasonable 
because  of  environmental  factors, 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  pc^iulatlon  cap  un- 
supported by  any  rationale  cannot  pass  a 
court's  test  of  reasonableness."  he  said 

Franklin,  recalling  a  recent  Michigan  case 
In  which  a  court  struck  down  a  locality's 
exclusion  of  mobile  homes,  said  the  burden 
of  proving  that  an  ordinance  Is  valid  may 
be  shifting  to  the  community.  In  the  past, 
challengers  had  the  burden  of  proving  It 
unreasonable. 

He  also  cited  a  case  last  year  In  which  the 
UB,  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  timed-devel- 
opment plan  of  Ramapo,  NY.,  which  tied 
growth  to  a  capital  improvement  program 
and  had  the  effect  of  halting  some  develop- 
ment for  as  long  as   18  years. 

The  Ramapo  case  shows  a  properly  con- 
structed plan  may  persuade  the  courts. 
Franklin  said,  but  he  argued  that  a  popula- 
tion cap  law  without  such  a  plan  '•should 
fall" 

He  referred  to  another  1972  case  In  which 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Dis- 
trict reluctantly  upheld  the  efforts  of  San- 
bornton.  N  H  ,  to  stop  the  Steel  HUl  Develop- 
ment Corp  from  building  a  big  second-home 
community  by  rezonlng  certain  land  for  six- 
acre  lots. 

In  that  case,  the  court  chastised  the  town 
for  not  adequately  planning  for  growth  and 
made  it  clear  that  restrictive  zoning  merely 


to  stop  population  expansion  would  not  be 
permitted. 

However,  Franklin  said,  the  court  con- 
fessed It  had  been  caught  between  ecological 
and  population  pressures  and  had  opted  for 
ecology. 

He  said  referendums  to  cap  growth  present 
a  conflict  between  "community  self-deter- 
mination and  certain  values  we  hold  dear  as 
a  nation.  I  guess  I  don't  subscribe  to  the 
Idea  that  the  right  to  travel  and  to  seek  a 
better  livelihood  and  a  better  home  should 
be  put  to  a  referendum." 

Another  speaker — Dennis  L,  Meadows,  who 
teaches  at  Dartmouth  and  who  wrote  a  book 
last  year  called  "The  Umlts  to  Growth"— 
suggested  that  communities  may  have  to 
stop  trying  to  provide  the  best  of  everything 
for  their  citizens, 

California  once  thought  It  could  provide 
the  best  schools.  Jobs,  health  services,  and 
recreation  areas,  and  now,  because  of  taxes, 
congestion,  crime,  and  the  welfare  load,  its 
attractiveness  has  been  reduced,  Meadows 
said, 

"We  have  to  be  a  little  more  phUosophlcal 
about  what  our  cations  are  and  stop  reach- 
ing for  Utopia,"  he  said,  citing  the  state  of 
Vermont,  which  rates  low  in  Job  opportu- 
nities and  average  income  but  high  in  open 
space  and  personal  safety. 


OCEANS  POLICY  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday approximately  55  Senators  co- 
sponsored  the  Senate  oceans  policy  re- 
solution (S.Res,  222) ,  I  was  quite  pleased 
to  be  Included  in  that  distinguished 
group. 

The  oceans  and  marine- related  activi- 
ties are  destined  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  future  of  man's  world.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  we  utilize  the  seas  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  world's 
economy,  its  ability  to  meet  increasing 
demands  for  food  and  raw  materials,  and 
the  quality  of  its  environment.  For  ex- 
ample, the  explosive  growth  in  the 
world's  population  is  creating  enormous 
demands  for  protein.  It  has  been  esti- 
mited  that  the  world's  oceans  could  pro- 
vide an  annual  yield  of  approximatelv 
300  to  400  million  tons  of  fish,  which  if 
properly  distributed,  could  meet  most  of 
the  protein  needs  of  6  billion  people.  How- 
ever, this  goal  is  impossible  to  achieve 
without  effective  national  and  interna- 
tional arrangements  for  the  rational 
management  of  the  world's  fish  re- 
sources. 

Similar  arrangements  are  needed  to 
develop  fully  and  wisely  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  seas.  Tliis  Is  particularly 
true  in  view  of  our  current  energy  crisis. 
However,  as  vital  as  this  development  is 
to  our  national  economy,  it  must  be  tem- 
pered by  strong  environmental  con- 
siderations, Man'*;  destruction  of  the 
environment  is  all  too  often  ignored 
because  of  immediate  economic  ad- 
vantage. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  more.  It 
is  essential  that  our  countrj-  develop  a 
strong,  coordinated  policy  with  respect 
to  the  oceans.  However,  our  countrj''s 
marine  interests  are  vast  and  complex. 
The  accommodation  of  these  varied  in- 
terests requires  a  unified  plan  for  both 
national  and  international  action.  This 
plan  must  provide  for  an  immediate  at- 
tack on  present  problems  along  with  a 
long-range  program  to  develop  a  frame- 


work of  laws  and  institutions  which  will 
create  a  foundation  for  future  produc- 
tive marine  activities. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
through  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  International  Environment,  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator  Pell, 
has  been  concerned  with  our  country's 
international  oceans  policy  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  hearings  conducted  before 
this  subcommittee  have  attempted  to 
provide  the  executive  branch  with  con- 
gressional guidance  in  this  area.  In  a 
continuation  of  this  process.  I  look  for- 
ward to  cooperating  with  the  study  com- 
mittee proposed  by  this  resolution.  Hope- 
fully, this  committee  will  come  forth 
with  reoommendations  designed  to  de- 
velop a  uniform  and  coordinated  national 
policy  which  can  effectively  deal  with 
the  problems  associated  with  the  various 
uses  of  the  oceans. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  support  this  resolution  and  to  give 
the  problems  of  ocean  space  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve. 


EMBOSSED  MONEY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 20,  I  introduced,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Senator  Abourezk,  S. 
2733  which  calls  for  the  embossing  of 
our  paper  currency  with  numerals  which 
can  be  "read"  by  the  blind.  Representa- 
tive Rarick  has  introduced  a  similar  pro- 
posal in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Many  have  thought  it  impossible  to 
create  an  identification  on  our  currency 
which  would  benefit  the  blind.  I,  there- 
fore, am  pleased  to  inform  ni\-  colleagues 
that  I  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  Morton 
Reed  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  an  example  of 
monetary  embossing  which  has  been  sug- 
gested to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving, 

Under  Mr.  Reed's  creativity,  the  num- 
bers in  the  corners  of  our  currency  would 
also  contain  a  braille  number  raised  for 
easy  identification.  The  number  "1"  on 
a  SI  bill,  for  instance,  would  contain 
three  vertical  rows  of  dots  within  its 
borders;  the  number  "5"  would  be  over- 
printed with  a  "V":  the  number  '10" 
with  an  "X":  the  number  "20"  with  two 
horizontal  parallel  lines  through  its  cen- 
ter; the  number  "50"  with  an  "L";  and 
the  number  "100"  with  a  "C".  Each  of 
these  embossed  numbers  would  be  easily 
identified  by  a  blind  person.  An  iDustra- 
tion  of  Mr,  Reeds  proposal  can  be  found 
in  the  August  4.  1971  edition  of  "Coin 
World." 

Mr,  President,  we  can  help  those  with- 
out sight  to  live  in  a  world  created  by 
and  for  sighted  people  by  adopting  S. 
2733.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
measure  serious  consideration. 


HENRY  BRADLEY 

MR,  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Missouri  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
newspapermen  and  cine  leaders.  Henr>- 
D  Bradley,  publisher  of  the  St.  Joseph 
News-Press  and  Gaaette  for  17  years,  died 
last  Fridaj-. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  not  only  a  pillar  of 
fairness  and  objectivity  in  the  new?  busi- 
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ne&s.  but  a  man  who  considered  the  news 
more  important  thjin  the  expense  It  took 
to  gather  It.  His  leadership  was  valued 
neatly  not  only  by  his  si&sociates  In  the 
newsroom,  but  also  by  the  Assocfated 
Press,  which  he  served  as  director  and 
vice  president. 

Mr.  Bradleys  journalistic  accomplish- 
ments were  equalled  by  his  ci'/lc  accom- 
plishments, for  which  he  will  be  missed 
by  the  people  In  St.  Joseph.  Just  20  years 
ago  he  helped  organize  the  "Citizens' 
Improvement  Association,"  which  suc- 
cessfully guided  bond  issues  for  needed 
improvements  through  to  passage. 

St.  Joseph  and  the  State  of  Missouri 
will  feel  for  a  long  time  the  loss  of  this 
great  newspaperman  and  community 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  newsstory-  and  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  about 
Mr.  Bradley  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

HtNBY  D.  Beadlet 
3«r-metlines  an  adopted  son  turns  out  to  be 
a    more    dutiful    and    loyal    member   of    his 
family  than  some  of  hla  natural  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Such  a  man  was  Henry  D  Bradley,  who 
came  to  St.  Joseph  on  Dec.  1.  1939  and  Im- 
mediately entered  into  the  community  spirit 
and  activity  of  the  city 

The  news  accounts  of  hla  death  on  Friday 
have  told  his  life  story  and  hla  accompUsh- 
menta.  Actually,  he  needs  no  tribute  here 
because  his  deeds  themselves  have  become  a 
monument  to  him. 

But  because  he  was  the  head  of  thta  news- 
paper for  so  many  years  it  la  only  fitting  that 
he  be  mentioned  in  these  editorial  columns. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  of  the  death  of  a 
person  with  whom  one  has  worked  for  ^ 
long  time  It  la  dlfflcuU  from  an  emotlonW 
standpoint. 

If  we  were  asked  to  state  the  one  word  that 
best  described  Henr>-  D  Bradley  it  would  be 
•integrity."  Here  was  a  man  whoae  opinion 
was  respected  and  who  never  went  back  on 
his  word. 

He  left  the  -News-Press  and  Gazette  a  larger 
and  stronger  organization  than  he  found  it 
He  left  St  Joseph  a  better  city  than  when  he 
arrived.  He  also  served  the  state  of  Mlaaourl 
and  the  Associated  Press  well. 

What  more  can  be  said? 


PTTW-isHrm  Had  Major  Rolx  en 
CrrT  Orowth 

Recognition  of  the  role  Henry  D  Bradley 
played  In  redirecting  the  civic  and  Industrial 
thinking  of  St  Joseph  from  Inaction  toward 
betterment  and  growth  was  expressed  in  a 
number  of  ways  Friday  by  associates  of  the 
former  St.  Joseph  publisher 

And  from  offices  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  Tork.  NT.  came  an  expression  of  the 
contribution  he  had  made  in  the  field  of 
Journalism  during  his  63  years  as  a  news- 
paperman. 

Mr  Bradley.  80,  publisher  of  The  News- 
Pre&s  a.nd  Oazet:e  about  17  years,  died  Frldav 
afternoon  after  an  Ulneaa  of  two  and  a  half 
years. 

Funeral  aerrices  will  be  at  1  30  Uonday 
afternoon  at  Christ  Eplscop«il  Church.  Tth 
and  Francu  streets  The  Rev  Howard  C  Rut- 
enbar  wUl  officiate  and  burial  wui  be  in  Me- 
morial Park  Cemetery 

Mr  Bradley  was  active  In  a  number  of 
newspaper  organizations,  linking  the  news- 
papers here  to  other  sections  of  the  country 
and  other  newspapers 

HU    associates    in    the    newsroom    In    St 


Joseph  were  especUUy  proud  of  Mr.  Bradleys 
association  with  the  worldwide  news-gather- 
ing organization,  the  AssocUted  Press,  as 
both  director  and  vice-president. 

An  expression  of  hla  value  to  that  organl- 
zaUon  was  voiced  Friday  m  this  message  from 
Wes  Gallagher,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  association  in  New  York  Said 
Mr  Gallagher; 

The  Associated  Press  feels  a  deep  sense  of 
loss  for  the  death  of  Henry  D.  Bradley  who 
served  for  many  years  on  the  bocird  of 
directors. 

"His  views  on  news  and  business  affairs 
were  extremely  valuable  to  the  Associates 
Press  bo&rd  and  Its  members  His  lifelong 
friendship  with  the  AP  was  deeply  valued." 
Speaking  for  Mr  Bradley's  newspaper  as- 
sociates here.  Merrill  Chllcote,  editorial  page 
editor  and  former  managing  editor  of  The 
News-Press;   said  Friday  night: 

"Mr  Bradley  was  always  thinking  of  the 
reader  and  spared  no  costs'ln  providing  the 
best  possible  news  sources  for  The  News- 
Press  and  Gazette. 

"At  a  time  when  other  newspapers  our  size 
had  only  a  single  Associated  Press  wire.  Mr 
Bradley  Insisted  we  earn'  Ave  Associated  Press 
wires,  plus  International  News  Service  and 
United  Press 

•Even  during  World  War  II  when  news- 
print was  scarce  and  newspapers  small,  he 
wanted  the  St  Joseph  subscribers  to  have 
the  very  best  avaUable  In  news  sources  He 
did  this  at  considerable  expenses 

"Today,  following  his  poUcy,  w«  still  have 
much  more  news  come  Into  the  newsroom 
each  day  than  could  ever  be  published  In  a 
single  paper  Mr  Bradley  wanted  to  be  sure 
the  newspapers  were  not  scooped  "  Mr 
ChUcote  said 

It  was  Just  short  of  30  years  ago.  Jan.  9 
1954.  that  Mr  Bradley  and  other  St  Joseph 
business  and  civic  leaders  organized  the 
"Citizens*  Improvement  Association."  It  was 
an  organ.zatlon  whose  aim  was  to  promote 
city  Improvements  and  was  patterned  after 
Its  forerunner  Citizens  for  Improvement," 
an  unincorporated  organization  of  clHzens 
which  Mr  Bradley  had  organized  for  a  suc- 
cessful 1953  Improvement  bond  campaign 

Its  bylaws  read  In  part:  "to  promote  plans 
for  l)ett?rlng  the  St  Joseph  metropolitan 
area,  assisting  public  officials  with  those 
plans,  getting  the  people  to  participate  in 
this  program,  and  doing  all  this  In  a  non- 
poUtlcal'  manner" 

The  original  incorporators  of  the  organiza- 
tion were  Francis  Smith.  C  A.  Semrad. 
Henry  D  Bradley.  Warren  S  Welsh,  A  J. 
McVally.  Orwln  O  Anderson,  E  W  Stlmble 
Jr.  Joseph  Bushman,  Leroy  Mead.  Gilbert 
Burnham.  Walter  A  Bauer.  Robert  B  Ches- 
ney.  True  Davis  Jr  .  Robert  E.  Douglaa.  M 
Karl  Goetz.  E  Y  Llngle,  Arthur  J  Loutch 
and  Don  Spalding. 

It  was  this  group  which  subsequently 
guided  the  bond  issues  which  flnanced  the 
lighting  of  city  streets  In  many  unllghted 
areas,  extending  new  sewers  and  Improving 
city  streets  m  older  sections  of  the  city  as 
well  as  the  area  annexed  In  1964-68  The  or- 
ganization Is  no  longer  active. 

St  Jo.'eph  s  mayor  at  the  time  was  Stanley 
I  Dale,  a  young  attorney  Still  active  as  a 
practicing  attorney  and  as  an  observer  and 
sometimes  critic  of  municipal  affairs.  Mr 
Dale  said  Friday  that  St  Joseph  "has  lost 
one  of  Its  greatest  champions." 

He  said  further  "Mr  Bradley  and  I  worked 
together  closely  while  I  was  mayor  His 
leadership  of  Citizens  for  Improvements 
campaign  was  an  example  of  his  sincere  ded- 
ication to  public  service  He  sought  no  per- 
sonal recognition  for  hla  tireless  endeavors 
and  his  friendly  persoruUlty  caused  tension 
to  evaporate  at  any  meeting.  In  his  death,  we 
have  loet  a  truly  great  citizen." 

EmphaslrJng  the  influence  of  Mr  Bradley's 
efforu  toward  industrial  growth  of  the  city, 
Clint  Coons,  former  Chamber  president  and 
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long  an  active  worker  In  search  for  new  in- 
dustry here,  described  Mr.  Bradley's  work 
In  that  area  of  community  betterment. 

"He  was  the  sparkplug  of  an  industrial 
effort  that  was  started  about  30  years  ago 
which  has  blossomed  out  so  much  In  recent 
years.  •  Mr.  Coons  said.  "Henry  Bradley  was 
a  very  dedicated  man,  and  certainly  was  a 
tireless  worker  In  Industrial  development  and 
In  seeking  new  payrolls  in  the  community. 
He  was  a  man  of  trust  and  integrity  who 
could  represent  St.  Joseph  and  gain  the  re- 
spect of  the  highest  leaders  of  industry.  His 
passing  U  a  great  loss  to  the  community  " 
Clovls  McWUllams.  Insurance  executive 
who  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1954  during  the  expanding  Influence 
of  the  Improvement  group,  said  Friday  night: 
I  remember  Henry  Bradley  very  vividly 
for  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  he  did 
at  that  time.  I  know  that  Citizens  for  Im- 
provements looks  like  a  small  start  for  a 
turn-around  in  the  thinking  of  St.  Joseph 
and  the  direction  toward  what  it  will  some- 
day be.  In  those  days,  we  were  wishing  and 
working  for  some  of  the  things  which  are 
happening  now. 

Always  at  the  meetings  for  civic  improve- 
ments, whenever  the  issue  arose — as  It  al- 
most always  did— that  a  'clique'  was  running 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Henry  Bradley 
would  good-naturedly  suggest  to  critics  that 
anyone  who  wanted  to  Join  the  clique  had 
only  to  raise  his  hand  and  roll  up  his  sleeves 
Then  you'll  be  a  part  of  the  clique'  he  would 
tell  them.'" 

In  addition  to  civic  and  business  affairs. 
Mr  Bradley  was  deeply  Involved  In  Masonic 
activities  of  St.  Joseph  and  Northwest  Mis- 
souri. Elton  Klamm.  also  a  former  potentate 
of  MoUa  Shrine  here,  said  Friday  that  "Brad  " 
as  Mr  Bradley  was  known  by  close  frtends 
was  never  halfway  in  his  (ipproach  to  any 
undertaking. 

"Not  only  In  business  but  socially  and  fra- 
ternally. Brad-  was  a  prime  mover  in  every- 
thing he  believed  In— as  a  servant  of  the 
readers  of  his  newspapers,  as  a  bualne«s-ln- 
dustrlal  development  booster,  as  a  worker  for 
our  city  and  our  state,  his  church  and  the 
Masonic  fraternity  he  loved.  He  attained  the 
highest  rank  In  Masonry,  said  Mr  Klamm.  "l 
valued  his  comradeship  and  hla  counsel  as 
he  was  a  wise,  thoughtful  and  considerate 
man." 

Following  hts  stepping  down  in  196«  from 
the  post  of  publisher  of  the  St.  Joeeph  news- 
papers. Mr  Bradley  was  active  as  president 
of  the  Arm  untu  his  Illness  July  1,  1971. 


RETIREMENT  OF  THOMAS  J  SCOTT 
STAFF  DIRECTOR.  COMMTTTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Thomas 
J  Scott  from  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  deem  It  appro- 
priate to  say  a  few  words  in  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  service  that  he  has 
rendered  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Senate  over  a  period  of  three  decades 

In  an  age  when  superlatives  are  fre- 
quently used  with  relative  abandon,  it  Ls 
difficult  to  convey  with  the  sincerity  in- 
tended the  high  regard  with  which  I  hold 
Tom  Scott,  both  as  staff  director  of  the 
committee  and  as  a  man  I  am  confident 
that  thLs  feeling  Is  shared  by  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
those  members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  know  him.  In 
1964  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  the  then 
chairman  of  the  committee,  referred  to 
Toms  service  with  the  committee  as  con- 
stituting—and  I  quote — 
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The  most  outstanding  performance  by  a 
member  of  any  congressional  staff  that  I  have 
observed  during  my  60  years  of  service  In  the 
Congress. 

I  am  not  certain  Just  when  it  was  that 
I  first  became  aquainted  with  Tom.  It 
may  well  have  been  in  1943.  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate  from  the  House  and  he  was 
detailed  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  from  the  FederaJ  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  We  were  In  the  midst  of 
World  War  II  and  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee had  increased  markedly  as  a  re- 
sult. Senator  Kenneth  McKellar.  who 
was  then  acting  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, recognized  the  urgent  need  for 
additional  staff  personnel  to  assist 
Everard  Smith  and  Cecil  Tolbert,  the 
two  principal  clerks,  who  had  handled 
practically  all  of  the  appropnations  bills 
prior  to  that  time.  Senator  McKellar 
asked  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  if  he 
might  borrow  one  of  his  best  men. 

Tom  had  worked  lor  the  FBI  since  1934. 
first  In  a  clerical  position,  later  as  a  spe- 
cial agent,  and  still  later  In  a  supervisory 
role  in  the  Washington  headquarters, 
where  his  fine  work  had  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Director  In  fact,  when 
Tom  had  been  with  the  FBI  10  years. 
Mr.  Hoover  wTote  to  him  glowingly, 
stating: 

The  Bureau  has  grown  greatly  during  these 
years,  and  you  may  well  take  pride  In  the 
knowledge  that  your  efforts  have  contributed 
much  to  our  present  success.  The  personal 
sacrifices  that  you  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  from  time  to  time  have  been  reflected 
in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Bureau. 

In  detailing  Tom  Scott  to  the  Senate 
committee,  even  Mr.  Hoover,  fine  Judge 
of  character  and  ability  that  he  was. 
could  hardly  have  been  able  at  that  time 
to  assess  fully  the  monumental  favor  he 
was  doing  for  the  committee,  for  only 
rarely.  In  my  judgment,  does  one  find  a 
man  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  responsi- 
ble position  he  has  held  as  does  Tom 
Scott. 

Tom  quickly  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  assimilate  needed  information,  assess 
its  value  through  accurate  appraisal,  and 
thlis  expedite  the  staff  work  needed  to 
speed  vital  war  measures  through  the 
committee  and  Senate.  In  1945  he  re- 
signed from  the  FBI  to  accept  a  perma- 
nent position  with  the  committee  Dur- 
ing the  years  that  followed,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  staff  management  of  a 
number  of  appropriation  bills.  And  when 
an  emergency  arose.  It  was  usually  to 
Tom  Scott  that  we  turned  for  effective 
staff  coordination.  He  never  failed  as. 
On  Januar\-  1.  1966,  he  became  staff  di- 
rector of  the  committee,  which  position 
he  has  held  since  that  time  IXiring  his 
tenure  on  the  committee  he  has  served 
under  seven  different  chairmen— Sena- 
tors Glass.  McKellar.  Bridges,  Hayden, 
Russell.  Ellender,  and  the  present 
speaker,  all  of  whom  held  him  In  high 
esteem. 

As  a  staff  member  he  demonstrated  a 
profound  depth  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  both  the  appropriations  and 
legislative  processes,  thus  enabling  the 
committee  to  act  expeditiously  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which  to 
base  judgments.  As  stafT  director  of  the 
committee  he  has  provided  a  high  ca- 
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paclty  of  leadership,  a  breadth  of  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  govern- 
mental machiner>'.  and  an  unerring 
Judgment  that  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  various  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  well  as  to  the 
Senate  itself.  Whether  it  be  during  our 
hearings,  on  the  Senate  fioor,  or  in  con- 
ference with  House  Members,  Tom  has 
always  been  able  to  furnish  the  factual 
Information  necessar>'  to  support  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  position.  He 
has  an  almost  uncanny  capability  to 
foresee  difficult  legislative  problems  and 
to  suggest  po.s.sible  solution.^,  an  area  in 
which  his  vsilue  has  been  inestimable. 
His  backgroimd  of  experience,  gleaned 
through  the  years,  has  made  him  a  vir- 
tual storehouse  of  facts  and  precedents, 
always  accurate,  always  most  helpful,  in 
deciding  a  course  of  action.  I  know  that 
these  attributes  are  not  only  the  product 
of  inborn  ability,  they  are  also  the  result 
of  dedicated  hours  of  hard  work.  And 
despite  the  rigors  of  long  sessions  and 
extreme  pressures,  he  has  invariably  pre- 
sented a  calm  demeanor  and  a  reasoned 
appro£w;h. 

Such  unusual  characteristics  are  com- 
bined with  a  personality  that  has  en- 
deared him  to  us  all.  HLs  natural  warmth, 
frank  objectivity,  thoughtfulness.  modest 
demeanor  and  cooperative  attitude  are 
constantly  so  much  a  part  of  his  outgoing 
nature  that  one  tends  to  accept  them  un- 
noted. His  sincerity  is  a  manifestation  of 
his  unquestioned  inte&rlt>'.  both  in  word 
and  deed.  As  a  consequence,  his  advice 
on  appropriations  matters  has  been 
widely  sought  and  appreciated  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  That  he  enjoys  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  confidence  of 
the  staff  of  the  committee  speaks  for 
the  warmth  of  his  personality  and  the 
quality  of  his  character.  When  people 
refer  to  dedicated  public  servants.  Tom 
Scott  is  the  tjT>e  of  individual  they  have 
In  mind.  Ever  responsible,  ever  depend- 
able, never  forward  or  presumptuous,  but 
ever  available — this  is  the  stor>-  of  Tom's 
relation  to  the  committee. 

And  now  Tom  is  about  to  retire.  We 
shall  miss  him  for  the  msmy  contribu- 
tions he  has  made,  not  only  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate,  but  also  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  For  all  that  he 
has  done  for  us  individuall,v  and  collec- 
tively we  express  our  heartfelt  gratitude. 
We  know  that  he  will  be  successful  in 
whatever  fields  he  chooses  to  employ  his 
many  talents  And  with  his  wife  Mary  and 
their  children  we  wish  him  long  years  of 
happiness  along  the  road  ahead 

Yesterday  the  Commltt*^  on  Appro- 
priations imanimously  adopter!  a  re.solu- 
tlon  In  recognition  of  Tom  ,«^  outstanding 
work  for  the  committee  I  ai-k  unanimo;;.-- 
consent  to  have  a  copy  of  that  resolution 
duly  Inscribed  by  all  26  members  of  thf 
Committee  printed  In  the  R«cord 

There  being  no  objection    the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RxsonmoN  or  thr  CoMMrrrtr  oh  Appropr:- 

ATTOKs   or   -nn,  VS.   Sknatx,    Adofttd.   m 

R»rocmTTON  or  Thomas  J.  Scott 

Whereas.  Thomas  J  Scott,  as  the  extremely 
able  Staff  Director  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  past  eight  jroars, 
as  a  most  highly  valued  member  of  the  staff 
for  the  past  thirty  ywars  and   as  a  (Jevote<J 


public  servant  MV -ilK^  jpHMt  Jtu  demon- 
strated at  aU  IttMB  «  HMMi  dMUoatlon  to 
the  timely  and  sucoesaful  aecocnpllshn>ent  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee,  a  profound  un- 
derstanding of  the  legislative  process,  and  a 
unique  and  outstanding  administrative  and 
advl.sor>'  capability:  and 

Whereas.  Tliomas  J  Scott  has  steadfastly 
exhibited  an  integrity  of  character,  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  hum&n  values,  and  an  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Committee 
and  to  the  Senate:  and 

Whereas,  in  his  association  with  seven 
Chairmen  and  89  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee, Tho.-nas  J  Scott,  th.nsugh  his  wealth  of 
technical  knowletl^,  unemn^  Judgment,  co- 
operative maimer  atid  impartial  approach, 
has  heen  of  Uumeastirable  assistance  in  the 
formulation,  coc&lderatlon  and  resolution  of 
Committee  activities  and  to  the  Individual 
members  of  the  Committee  and  their  staffs; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Individual  members 
thereof  hereby  express  our  most  slnxxre  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  tils  countless  invalu&ble 
contributions  to  the  Committee,  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 


Past  and  Prssent  m»-mii»»c  or  thi  Coioctttek 
ON  Appbopriations  Wtth  Whok  Thomas  J. 
SCOTT  Sebvxs 


1.  Glass 

2.  McKellar 
3    Hayden 
4.  Thomas 
6.  Tydlngs 

6.  Russell 

7.  McCarran 

8.  Overton 

9   B&nkhead 

10.  OTklahoney 

11.  Truman 

12.  Oreen 

13.  Maloney 

14.  Chavez 
IS   Mead 

16.  Maybank 

17.  Nye 

18.  Bridges 

19.  Lodge 
20   Holman 
21.  White 
23   Oumey 

23  Brooks 

24  Reed 

25  Burton 
26.  Ball 

27  Murdock 

28  Wmis 

29.  Ferguson 

30.  Wherry 

31.  Gordon 

32.  Saltonst.all 
33   Toung 

34.  Knowland 

35.  Dworshak 

36.  Ellender 
37    Hill 

38.  KUgore 
39    McCleUan 
4j''    Robertson 
♦:     Thye 
42    Ecton 


4;5 


McCarthy 

Mundt 
Smith 


46   Dirkaen 

47.  Magnuson 

48.  Holland 

49.  Stennls 
60.  Clements 

51.  Potter 

52.  Johnson 

53.  Pastore 

54.  Ives 

55.  Kefauver 

56.  Monroney 

57.  Bible 

58  Bvrd  (W.  Va.) 

59.  Dodd 

60.  McOee 

61.  Kuchel 
62   Hruska 

63.  Allott 

64.  McOee 

66.  Humphrey 

66.  Schoeppel 

67.  Cotton 

68.  Case  (NJ.) 

69  Javlts 

70  Manafltid 
71.  Bartlett 
73.  Ppoxmlpo 

73.  Yartx>rough 

74.  Montoya 

75.  Fong 

76.  Hoggs 

77  Pearson 

78  Inouye 

79  Rollings 

80  Percy 

81  Brooke 

82  Hatfield 

83  Stevens 

84  Bayh 

85  Eagleton 

86  ChUee 

87.  Mathlas 

88.  Schwelker 

89.  BeUmon 


LOBSTER  A  CREATURE  OF  THE 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  KENNEDY    Mr    President.  I  am 
delighted  that   the  Senate  has  unani- 
mously approved  today  an  amendment      S. 
to  the  Brazilian  Shrimp  Agreement  leg-  j 

islatlon   which   declsu^es   the   lobster,    a 
creature  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  This 
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declaration,  if  enacted  into  law  will  have 
the  effect  of  providing  Federal  protec- 
tion for  this  dwindling  marine  resource 
off  the  New  England  coast.  As  the  Com- 
merce Committee  report  points  out : 

The  lobster,  now  threatened  bv  foreign 
flshlng.  wUl  be  better  protected  from  foreign 
encroachment. 

Since  1964  at  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Continental  Shelf  coastal 
nations  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  those  marine 
resources  that  are  creatures  of  the  seabed. 
Th«  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  has  not  declared  the  lob- 
ster a  creature  of  the  Shelf  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  letter  from  Dr 
Robert  M.  White.  Administrator,  dis- 
cussing that  decision  and  a  letter  sent 
by  Dr.  White  to  Governor  Sargent  of 
Massachusetts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

US  DtPARTMENT  OF  CoMMEBCT. 

National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administsation. 

„  Rockiille.  Md 

Hon  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
US.  Senate. 
Wasfiington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  aware  of 
your  great  Interest  in  marine  resources,  the 
VS  fishing  Industry,  and  management  of 
the  American  lobster.  For  this  reason  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  my  recent  letter  to  Oov- 
erncr  Sargent  of  your  State  setting  forth 
my  decision  to  recommend  against  declaring 
the  American  lobster  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  at  this  time  and  the  basis  for 
this  decision. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  M  Whtte.  Administrator 

E".clQ6ure. 
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CS  Department  or  Commerce, 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

RockvUle.  Md 
Hon    Francis  W.  Sabsent. 
Governor  of  Hasaachuaetti. 
Boston.  Mass.  ^ 

Dear  Oovexnor  Sargent:  The  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admmiairatlon  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  work- 
ing wuh  Mr.  Frank  Once  of  your  State 
Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  in  developing  a 
Sidle  Federal  cooperative  management  plan 
for  the  American  lobster  to  Insure  Its  con- 
tinued conser\atlon  as  a  viable  resource  This 
valuable  resource  la  now  subject  to  great 
fishing  pressure  which  is  likely  to  become 
more  Uit«nse  In  the  next  few  years,  with 
attendant  danger  to  the  stocks. 

A  lobster  management  Policy  Committee 
consisting  of  the  directors  of  the  fisheries 
agencies  of  11  North  Atlantic  States.  Includ- 
ing Massachusetts  and  a  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  official  agreed  upon  some  13 
recommendations  which  can  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  State  Federal  lobster  management  pro- 
gram Such  a  program  can  provide  a  uniform 
system  of  management  of  the  lobster  re- 
source by  the  States  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government 

One  of  the  recommendations  called  for  the 
declaration  of  the  lobster  as  a  creature  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  thereby  securing  for  the 
tTnlted  States  the  exclusive  right  of  exploita- 
tion of  thu  re«3ur<»  in  accordance  with  the 
l»6a  Geneva  Convention  on  the  seabed  re- 
sources The  Policy  Committee  has  correctly 
Identified  one  of  the  central  problems  In  the 


managenoent  of  this  resource,  i.e  .  to  gain 
effective  control  of  the  total  resource  so  as 
to  insure  Its  conservation  and  protect  the 
IntePBsta  of  VS  fishermen  Effective  control 
is  not  possible  unless  we  are  able  to  control 
the  foreign  catch  The  recommendation  was 
aimed  at  this  problem 

I  have  reviewed  this  recommendation  and 
find  that  whUe  it  gives  the  appearance  of 
achlevuig  effective  control,  in  fact  It  does  not 
do  this;  It  creates  many  additional  difficul- 
ties, and  would  have  an  uncertain  legal  and 
biological  basis.  I  have,  therefore,  decided 
that  alternative  methods  of  securing  effective 
control  would  be  more  desirable  and  offer 
the  poaslbUlty  of  achieving  our'mutual  goals 
more  directly  In  particular.  I  believe  that  we 
can  secure  the  necessary  restrictions  on  for- 
eign catches  of  American  lobster  through 
agreements  with  the  principal  nations  fiahlng 
off  our  coast. 

We  have  succeeded  already  in  obtaining 
agreement  from  the  Japanese  Government 
that  there  will  be  no  Japanese  fishery  for 
lobsters  and  that  Japanese  fishermen  will 
take  all  reasonable  precautions  to  reduce 
their  Incidental  catch  of  lobsters  from  waters 
traditionally  fished  by  US.  vessels.  Meetings 
are  planned  In  the  next  couple  of  months 
with  the  Soviets  and  Canadians  looking  to- 
ward similar  agreements  We  will  seek  a  sim- 
ilar agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Poland  early  in  the  summer,  and  with  other 
governments  thereafter. 

The  United  States  Is  also  sponsoring  ini- 
tiatives in  multlUteral  forums  which  could 
have  beneficial  effects  for  the  lobster  re- 
source. One  of  these  is  a  US.  proposal  which 
will  be  debated  this  month  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Commission  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  to  reduc« 
sharply  overall  levels  of  foreign  fishing  ef- 
fort in  waters  off  our  North  Atlantic  coaat 
For  the  long  term,  the  United  States  Is 
seeking,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  to  estab- 
lish through  agreement  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  the  au- 
thority of  coastal  countries  to  manage -resi- 
dent coastal  species 

I  have,  therefore,  decided  not  to  recom- 
mend at  this  time  that  the  US  Oovemment 
declare  the  American  lobster  a  creature  of 
the  ConUnenUl  Shelf.  I  wUl.  of  course  re- 
view this  decision  very  carefully  in  the  light 
of  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  which  I 
propose  bo  undertaken 

Even  though  the  proposal  of  the  Policy 
Committee  to  declare  the  lobster  a  creature 
of  the  shelf  has  not  been  adopted  In  favor 
of  other  alternatives  to  reach  similar  ends, 
it  IS  my  sincere  hope  that  the  proposed  co- 
ordinated management  program  for  Ameri- 
can lobster  win  move  forward  with  the  full 
participation  of  the  officials  of  the  States 
concerned  It  is  essential  that  we  cooperate 
to  the  fuUeat  extent  in  working  speedily  to 
preserve  the  lobster  resource  and  Its  rich 
yield*. 

I  think  It  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
actions  taken  now  to  conserve  the  lobster 
resources  will  determine  the  future  of  the 
fishery  for  years  to  come  Cooperation  of  all 
in  pursuing  a  landmark  State  Federal  co- 
operative fisheries  program  for  lobster  Is 
essential. 

Because  of  the  intense  interest  in  this 
question.  I  a^  enclosing  a  detailed  rationale 
for  my  decisions  which  I  hope  wUl  clarify 
many  points  which  may  remain  in  your 
mind. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  M  Whtte  Adrninistrator 

Mr.  KENNEDY  In  March  of  this  year 
the  New  England  Governors  Conference 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  declara- 
tion of  the  lobster  as  a  creature  of  the 
Shelf  and  I  would  like  to  include  that 
resolution  in  the  Record  at  thla  point. 


December  20,  1973 


December  20,  1973 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  23.  1973. 

New    England   Governors   Cowterence 
Prudential  Center, 
Boston,  Mass. 

CoNsavATioN  or  Oit-Shore  Lobster 
Resourtes 

Whereas  a  lack  of  adequate  conservation 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  off-shore 
stocks  of  the  American  lobster  has  been 
clearly  documented  by  both  state  and  fed- 
eral fishing  agencies  and. 

Whereas  there  are  presently  no  effective 
controls  with  regard  to  lobsters  on  the  grow- 
ing foreign  fleet  off  New  England  and 

Whereas  our  own  New  England  lobster 
fishermen  are  subject  to  many  landing  laws 
Imposed  by  the  several  sutes  to  protect  un- 
dersized and  egg-bearing  lobsters 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  New 
England  Governors  urge  the  administrator 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  to  declare  the  American  lob- 
ster a  creature  of  the  shelf  and  therefore 
subject  to  United  States  control  and  owner- 
ship. 

Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Maine. 
Thomas   Meskill.  Connecticut 
Philip  W    Noel.  Rhode  Island. 
Thomas   P.    Salmon.  Vermont. 
Francis   W    Sargent.  Mass. 
Meldrin  Thomson.  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  As  the  Commerce 
Committee  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Senator  Magnuson  pointed 
out  there  is  differing  biological  data  on 
which  supports  this  designation.  And 
the  reason  this  action  by  the  Senate 
today  is  so  important  is  a  simple  one- 
•  The  ttatus  of  the  American  lobster  is 
precarious." 

Those  who  have  watched  the  rising 
prices  of  lobster  recently  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  this  resource  which  pro- 
duces more  revenue  than  any  other  single 
species  of  North  Atlantic  fish  or  shellfish 
IS  in  sharp  demand  with  decreasing 
availability.  The  National  Geographic  in 
Its  outstanding  survey  of  the  status  of 
the  American  lobster  said:  Talk  to  any 
lotet«rman  about  the  vanishing  lobster 
and  he  wUl  say:  "DLsappeartn?  The  bot- 
tom is  crawlin-  with  snappers,"  the  term 
for  immature,  not  yet  legal  lobsters  And 
every  year  fishermen  take  90  percent  of 
the  lobsters  of  legal  size. 

With  the  declaration  of  the  lobster  as 
a  creature  of  the  Continental  Shelf  we 
can  begin  to  renew  this  resource  and  we 
can  give  new  hope  to  the  lobster  fisher- 
men of  New  Bedford.  Mass  and  all  along 
the  New  England  coast  that  there  will  be 
lobsters  to  take  in  the  years  to  come 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  throughout  the  Nation  1974 
may  be  more  devastating  to  our  economy 
and  our  daily  lives  than  any  year  in  re- 
cent memory.  At  least  it  will  begin  with 
massive  uncertainty  brought  on  by  the 
energy  crisis. 

With  each  day.  predictions  become 
more  dire  about  the  crisis  and  its  effect 
cm  our  economy. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  is 
particularly  grim.  It  predicts  a  shortage. 


\ 


in  1974,  of  up  to  4  million  bturels  of  oil 
a  day  in  the  United  States,  and  it  offers 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  impact  in  the 
western  petroleum  allocation  district, 
principelly  California.  If  the  shortage  Is 
only  2  million  barrels  a  day. 

The  economic  dominoes  would  fall 
thusly : 

There  would  be  10  percent  less  energy 
usage.  This  would  reduce  gross  national 
product  in  the  area  by  a  thumping  6  per- 
cent. In  pocketbook  terms,  this  means  a 
$12.5  billion  loss — $1  billion,  the  council 
estimates,  for  the  transportation  industry 
and  $5  billion  in  the  household,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  sectors.  Nationally, 
the  loss  in  gross  product  would  be  $48 
biUlon. 

I  r^xjrt  these  statistics  quite  deliber- 
ately because  at  any  time  of  great  emer- 
gency one  factor  that  can  be  more  de- 
bilitating than  any  other  is  ignorance. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  face  the  burgeon- 
ing implications  of  the  energy  crisis. 

As  we  move  through  this  December  of 
discontent,  we  simply  cannot  bury  our 
heads  in  the  sands  of  half-truths  and 
half  measures. 

As  seldom  in  our  history,  our  Nation 
faces  a  new  year  with  uncertainty  and 
the  blunt  cogency  of  another  anxious 
era — "the. only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
fear  itself." 

As  yet,  no  one  has  fully  measured  the 
probable  effect  of  the  energy  crisis  on 
our  country,  on  our  industry  and,  indeed, 
on  our  dally  lives. 

Beyond  the  loss  of  energy  for  our  cities 
and  our  factories  and  farms  is  the  loss  of 
confidence  in  our  Government.  This 
particularly  applies  to  the  President, 
caught  as  he  is  in  the  quagmire  of  Water- 
gate. 

Also,  it  can  apply  to  a  Congress 
paralyzed,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by  its  own 
parochialism.  Nonetheless.  Congress,  over 
the  years,  has  anticipated  the  crisis  and 
has  enacted  some  bold  legislation,  and  in 
fact,  gave  us  early  as  1950,  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  authorized  Presidential 
authority  for  fuel  allocations  and  even 
rationing  measures  reconfirmed  in  recent 
legislation. 

The  administration,  meanwhile,  fid- 
dled while  thermostats  were  turned  dowm. 

On  May  6,  1972,  the  President  told  us: 

All  the  evidence  shows  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  major  energy  crisis  in  this  country 
in  the  eighties 

On  April  18  of  this  year  in  his  White 
House  energy  message,  the  President 
characterized  the  energy  situation  as  "a 
problem,  but  not  a  crisis." 

Just  weeks  ago.  the  President  told  the 
Seafarers  Union  that  this  Nation  will 
be  ahle  to  ride  out  the  energy  crisis  in 
less  than  a  year. 

The  performance  of  his  administra- 
tion has  been  one  of  delay  and  distor- 
tion; of  administrative  chaos  and  bu- 
reaucratic bloodletting:  of  opposition  to 
congressioruil  initiatives — even  today  $20 
million  of  urgently  needed  research  and 
development  funds  stand  under  Presi- 
dential impoundment — of  acting  only 
when  backed  to  the  precipicejDy  the  crisis 
of  evejits. 


Most  of  all,  the  missing  element  in 
the  performance  of  this  administration 
has  been  leadership — leadership  capable 
of  unifying  a  nation,  rallying  its  people 
to  hardship  and  challenge,  mobilizing  its 
human  and  scientific  resources  to  face 
and  surmount  the  difficulties. 

Given  the  President  s  record  of  com- 
placency, timidity  and  failure,  I  have 
little  confidence  in  the  bland  assurances 
of  his  economic  advisors  that  the  energy 
crisis  will  pass  with  little  hardship. 

The  evidence  I  see  tells  me  something 
quite  different. 

I  suspect  we  may  well  be  In  for  one  of 
the  worst  economic  and  social  upheavals 
since  the  great  depression  of  the  1930s 
and  the  days  of  shortage  and  sacrifice 
of  Worid  War  n. 

INrLATlON 

The  price  of  nearly  every  commodity 
in  our  economy  is  tied  to  the  price  and 
availability  of  energy  supplies.  And 
growing  shortages  In  those  supplies  In- 
evitably will  drive  prices  up. 

Already,  the  trucking  industry  is 
clamoring  for  higher  rates  to  offset  in- 
creased fuel  costs.  Similar  pleas  are  com- 
ing from  public  utilities,  airlines  and 
other  heavy  energy  users.  Increased  fed- 
eral smd  state  gasoline  taxes  are  under 
intensive  discussion  within  the  Federal 
administration  and  in  State  capitols 
across  the  Nation. 

Food  prices  in  1973  soared  by  an  in- 
credible 25  percent — an  all-time  record. 
But  even  that  devastating  record  will 
be  broken  in  1974  if  adequate  fuel  is  not 
available  to  every  link  along  the  food 
production  and  distribution  chain. 

One  frightening  harbinger  of  higher 
food  prices  was  announced  last  week  by 
the  administration  when  it  downgraded 
the  agricultural  priority  for  mid-distil- 
late fuels. 

I  believe  this  could  prove  a  blunder 
equal  In  magnitude  to  the  disastrous 
Soviet  wheat  deal.  Its  likely  result  will 
be  lowered  production,  and  skyrocketing 
food  prices  triggered  by  the  scarcities. 

The  fact  is  that  energy  supplies  are  at 
the  heart  of  our  hopes  to  keep  the  cost 
of  living  manageable.  Scarcities  can  send 
a  tidal  wave  of  inflation  through  every 
economic  sector. 

Most  economists  are  predicting  a  tre- 
mendous slowdown  in  new  construction. 
And  they  expect  the  average  cost  of  a 
new  house  to  go  up  by  at  least  10  percent 
with  rents  generally  following  suit. 

Massive  curtailment  of  operations 
seems  inevitable  in  a  number  of  trans- 
portation industries,  in  the  multimillion- 
dollar  recreation  business,  and  in  such 
key  Industries  as  petrochemicals,  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  multiplied  ripple 
effect. 

The  petrochemical  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, produces  products  for  a  wide 
range  of  other  industries,  including  the 
automotive  Industry,  textiles,  packaging, 
furniture,  construction,  agriculture  and 
pharmaceuticals.  As  petrochemicals  be- 
come scarcer,  shortages  In  the  dependent 
Industries  could  well  encourage  con- 
sumers to  Join  in  a  price-exploding  com- 
petition for  what  supplies  remain  avail- 
able. 


ttnemplotment 

Optimistic  economists  are  forecast- 
ing a  1974  unemployment  rate  of  under 
6  percent.  But  they  are  basing  that  fore- 
cast on  the  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  develop  the  kind  of  tough, 
effective  program  needed  to  minimize 
economic  disruption. 

Some  suggest  unemplojTnent  could 
reach  a  depression  level  of  10  percent. 
Clearly,  millions  of  Americans  will  be 
colder  this  winter  and  in  wrinters  to 
come  Millions  of  Americans  will  find 
their  mobility  drastically  restricted. 

Beyond  inconvenience  and  sacrifice 
will  be  the  jolting  economic  reality  of 
curtailed  working  hours,  slashed  pay- 
checks, and,  for  hundreds  of  thousands, 
the  loss  of  their  jobs  and  livelihoods. 

The  big  daUy  headlines  portending 
such  things  as  the  layoff  of  50,000 
workers  in  the  airline  industry  may  be 
just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Job  layoffs  will  be  a  cruel  holiday 
present  for  uncounted  workers  in  trans- 
portation, in  transportation-related  biisi- 
nesses  and  scores  of  other  energy- 
intensive  industries. 

Let  me  again  cite  the  petrochemical 
shortage  as  just  one  example  of  what  the 
energy  shortage  could  mean  in  unem- 
ployment. 

The  respected  research  firm  of  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.  projects  that  a  reductlag 
in  petrochemical  output  of  just  15  per- 
cent could  throw  between  1.6  and  1.8 
million  Americans  out  of  their  jobs  In 
dependent  industries. 

Action  should  Include  steps  to  Increase 
food  stamps  and  to  provide  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  those  who  have 
exhausted  benefits  and  reemployment 
and  relocation  aid,  or  are  otherwise 
ineligible. 

In  addition,  any  tax  revenues  derived 
from  a  surtax  on  excess  energy  con- 
sumption or  other  conservation  meas- 
ures should  be  used,  in  part,  to  provide  a 
vastly  expanded  public  service  employ- 
ment program  for  indl\1duals  dinocated 
by  the  fuel  shortage.  And,  in  part,  to 
provide  adequate  public  transportation. 

Few  are  blameless  in  the  failure  to 
anticipate  the  current  energy  dilemma, 
but  there  werie  pointed  warnings. 

LEGISLATION 

In  1970.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
introduced  bipartisan  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Fuels 
and  Energy.  The  administration  opposed 
it. 

We  authorized  money  for  research  and 
development  Into  the  fuels  and  energy 
sources  of  the  future.  The  President  Im- 
pounded the  funds. 

The  Senate  has  approved  the  national 
energy  emergency  bill,  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  bill,  the  national  energy  re- 
search and  development  bill,  calling  for 
a  10-year.  $20  billion  research  and  devel- 
opment program 

We  have  passed  the  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Act  and  we  have  given  the  ad- 
ministration the  authority  and  the 
guidelines  to  manage  and  allocate  our 
energy  resources.  -: 

We  are  attempting  to  do  more.  For 
example,  I  have  joined  with  a  number 
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of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsorlng  a  bill 
to  allow  partial  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  prices  for  Independent  producers  In 
order  to  stimulate  exploration. 

Thus  a  cutback  of  just  15  percent  in  a 
single  Industry  could  increase  our  pres- 
ent unemployment  by  well  over  <Hie- 
thlrd. 

E>:onomlsts  can  and  do  cite  other  In- 
dustries where  the  "ripple"  or  multiplier 
effect  could  be  similarly  severe. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power  has  al- 
ready warned  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
to  expect  "rolling  blackouts"  and  other 
major  restrictions  on  electricity  usage  by 
industrial  consumers. 

The  inevitable  result  will  be  layoffs, 
perhaps  on  a  massive  scale. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  administra- 
tion act  to  ensure  that  these  victims  of 
the  energy  crisis  are  compensated. 

With  many  of  my  colleagues,  the 
energy  crisis  has  consumed  most  of  my 
personal  attention  in  recent  months — 
both  on  the  legislative  front  and  In  fight- 
ing for  the  rights  of  my  constituents  in 
the  face  of  bureaucratic  bungling  in  the 
administration's  fuel  allocation  program. 
I  personally  am  pleased  that  two  of 
my  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  Senate 
when  it  passed  Senator  Jackson's  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Act. 

One  calls  for  an  Intensive  research  and 
development  program  to  produce  a 
clean,  flulet,  economical,  and  energy-eflB- 
clent  ^temative  to  the  internal  combus 


t'on  ^ngine,  which  now  consimies — 
wasteTuUy  and  at  an  enormous  cost  in  air 
pollution— incredible  amounts  of  scarce 
petroleum. 

The^ther  will  require  manufacturers 
to  label  major  energy-consuming  prod- 
ucts with  data  on  energy  consumption 
and  dollar-£ind-cent  operatmg  costs.  Ex- 
perts believe  this  requirement  will  spur 
manufacturers  to  produce  appliances 
that  are  one-third  to  one-half  more 
energy  efficient  than  present  wasteful 
models. 

Both  measur^.  Incidentally,  were  pro- 
posed long  before  the  energy  crunch 
made  Itself  felt.  So  were  the  others,  by 
Senator  Jackson  and  other  colleagues 
who  have  done  so  much  to  awaken  the 
Nation  to  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis. 

I  am  not  argiung  that  any  of  these 
measures  will  instantly  resolve  our  dif- 
ficulties. I  am  arguing  that  we  have 
taken  some  important  and  specific  steps. 

rVTL    AIXOCATION 

Our  pressure  also  has  had  an  effect 
In  bringing  some  rationality  into  the  ad- 
ministration's chaotic  mismanagement 
of  the  fuel  allocation  program. 

It  was  only  after  many  of  us  forcefully 
demanded  some  priorities' that  the  ad- 
ministration's energy  policymakers  be- 
gan to  make  some  sense  out  of  the  con- 
fusion. 

We  insisted  and  won  priority  status  for 
agriculture,  for  mass  public  transit,  and 
for  essential  mimlcipal  services  such  as 
police  and  fire  protection. 

Nonetheless,  the  allocation  program 
remains  in  disarray,  and  we  will  be  pay- 
ing the  bill  for  months,  even  years,  to 
come. 


Specifically,  the  present  regulations: 
Put  agriculture  In  a  secondary  priority 
category  for  middle  distillates.  Agricul- 
ture should  have  top  allocation  priority 
and  should  be  given  a  quarterly  or  an- 
nual base  period. 

Restrict  middle  distillates  for  emer- 
gency services  and  sanitation  to  monthly 
fuel  use  In  1972,  without  regard  to  popu- 
lation increases. 

Place  utilities  in  a  secondary  category 
for  residual  fuel. 

Require  a  10-percent  cutback  by  In- 
dustry in  propane  and  certain  other  pe- 
troleum products. 

All  of  these  could  prove  economically 
disastrous. 

What  of  the  future?  No  one  can  trace 
with  certainty  the  hardships  and  the 
social  and  economic  dislocations  ahead. 
I  believe  they  could  be  more  severe  than 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  think,  and 
almost  certainly  far  more  Intense  than 
the  administration  has  ledtus  to  believe. 
Let  us  meet  the  energy  crisis  with  the 
hard-headed  realism,  the  sacrifice,  the 
determination  the  crisis  demands. 

But  let  us  not  discard  the  values  we 
all  share  or  the  goals  that  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 

Let  us  not,  for  example,  panic  into 
degrading  and  destroying  our  land,  our 
water,  and  our  air  out  of  some  misguided 
belief  that  panic  will  somehow  solve  our 
problems. 

Let  us  design  solutions  that  distribute 
whatever  hardships  are  involved  among 
all  sectors  of  our  economy  and  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  wealthy  as  well  as  work- 
ing people. 

And  finally,  let  us  resolve  to  talk 
clearly  and  plainly  to  the  American 
people,  where  the  administration  has  re- 
fused: and  let  us  seek  to  provide  the 
leadership,  where  the  administration  has 
failed. 

ENVIRONMENT 

We  will  face  difficult  choices  where  we 
find  environmental  values  in  conflict 
with  our  energy  needs. 

We  have  the  largest  coal  reserves  of 
any  country  In  the  world,  and  the  Senate 
has  approved  important  safeguards  to 
control  the  way  we  get  that  coal. 

Surely  a  nation  capable  of  conquering 
space  and  of  developing  awesome  weap- 
ons of  destruction  has  the  technology 
and  the  will  to  secure  needed  resources 
without  irreparably  devastating  our 
physical  environment.  In  recent  yesu^.  a 
score  of  laws  have  been  carefully  drafted 
to  protect  our  natural  resources  from  air. 
water,  and  noise  pollution.  Some  revision 
in  these  laws  may  be  necessary,  but  we 
should  exercise  caution  and  good  sense 
before  acting  on  any  changes. 

But  let  us  also  act  to  protect  a  person's 
living  and  working  environment— his 
Job.  his  home,  his  schools  and  hospitals, 
the  essenUal  services  such  as  police  and 
fire  protection  that  are  his  right. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  esti- 
mated that  there  are  nearly  500  billion 
barrels  of  oil  onshore  and  offshore  of 
the  United  States. 

Accordingly.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
ensure  that  the  acceleration  of  offshore 
oil  and  gas  production  will  be  done  with 


maximum  safety  and  protection  against 
blowouts  and  spillages. 

The  technology  to  do  this  has  im- 
proved vastly  since  the  Santa  Barbara 
disaster  of  1969,  but  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  will  require  constant  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  in  offshore 
drilling  and  prohibits  drilling  in  geolog- 
ically unstable  and  unsafe  areas.  It  also 
provides  for  government  and  industry  ef- 
forts to  speed  the  pace  of  research  and 
development  of  better  safety  equipment. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  upgrading  of 
the  inspection  and  enforcement  func- 
tions of  the  Interior  Department,  to  in- 
sure that  every  offshore  well  adheres  to 
the  most  rigorous  safety  standards. 

Finally,  to  provide  economic  induce- 
ments for  safety,  the  bill  will  slap  stiff 
fines  on  companies  which  violate  safety 
regulations,  or  allow  oil  spillages,  and 
make  companies  strictly  Uable  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  any  oil  spills. 
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DISTRIBUTING    THE    BURDEN 

In  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis,  our 
policies  must  be  evenhanded.  We  must 
not  ask  the  average  working  family  to 
carry  the  entire  burden  of  sacrifice  and 
in  effect  subsidize  the  affluent  and  the 
wealthy.  And  we  must  recognize  geo- 
graphical differences — the  relative  lack 
of  public  transit  in  some  £u-eas,  for  exam- 
ple— in  our  poUcles. 

Unpalatable  as  it  may  be,  I  believe  gas 
rationing— gas  rationing  that  Is  fair  and 
equitable — Is  Inevitable. 

Some  have  suggested  that  higher  gas- 
oline prices  and  higher  gas  taxes  alone 
will  act  as  an  effective  rationing  scheme 
and  serve  as  a  brake  on  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

I  believe  we  must  reject  that  solution. 
It  Is  regressive.  It  would  penalize  mlddle- 
and  lower-income  earners  who  depend  on 
personal  transportation  for  their  liveli- 
hoods It  would  permit  the  wealthy  In 
their  gas  guzzlers  to  consume  as  much 
fuel  as  they  wish  without  hardship. 

Instead,  I  believe  we  must  make  a  basic 
allotment  based  in  part  on  the  avail- 
ability of  public  transportation  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  income.  Extra 
needed  supplies  could  be  bought  at  a 
higher  price,  with  the  revenues  going  to 
a  special  energy  fund  for  research,  de- 
velopment, mass  transit,  and  the  nike. 

A  fair  gas  rationing  plan  should  base  a 
national.  Intermediate  allocation  system 
on  historical  gasoline  consumption  pat- 
terns. Callfornlans.  for  example.  In  the 
first  3  months  of  1973,  consumed  15  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  gasoline.  The  sup- 
ply of  gasoline  made  available  to  Cali- 
fornia drivers  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1974,  were  rationing  in  effect,  should 
equal  15  percent  of  the  estimated  na- 
tional gasoline  supply  for  that  period.  In 
general,  each  State  should  receive  an 
allocation  equal  to  Its  proportional  share 
of  national  consumption  for  the  equiva- 
lent period  In  the  previous  year. 

High  priority  users  must  be  supplied 
first  of  all:  police,  fire  protection,  and 
other  vital  public  services. 

I  believe  a  rationing  plan  should: 
Recognize  the  differential  availabUlty 
of  public  transportation,  and  provide  in- 
centives for  Increasing  public  transit. 
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Assure  that  all  licensed  drivers  will 
have  access  to  a  minimum  supply  of  gas- 
oline at  reasonable  prices. 

Provide  access  to  additional  gasoline 
for  anyone  willing  to  pay  the  going  rate 
for  ration  tickets. 

Provide  the  States  with  additional 
revenue  to  offset  the  loss  of  state  gasoline 
taxes. 

Minimize  the  regressive  effects  of  price 
or  tax  rationing  while  retaining  the 
flexibility  of  market  allocation  and  avoid- 
ing the  perils  of  massive  bureaucracy. 

Lend  Itself  to  Implementation  without 
a  long  and  wasteful  delay. 

Finally,  wc  must  seek  to  provide  the 
leadership  in  this  national  crl-sLs  that  has 
not  been  forthcoming  from  those  the 
people  traditionally  look  to  for  leadersWp. 

That  task  will  require  all  of  us — in  the 
Congress,  in  the  State  capitols.  in  the 
city  halls,  in  the  board  rooms  of  In- 
dustry and  the  meeting  halls  of  labor.  It 
will  require  imagination  and  the  bold 
application  of  science  and  technology.  It 
will  require  sacrifice  and  cooperation.  It 
will  require  uncommon  courage. 

The  American  people  always  have 
pulled  together  in  times  of  crisis.  Given 
straight  talk,  policies  that  are  fair  and 
policies  that  de.'^erve  their  confidence, 
they  will  pull  together  now. 

The  alternative  Ls  wrenching  crisis  for 
years  to  come  in  our  time,  and  leaving 
our  planet  drained  of  resources  and  the 
knowledge  and  the  meani;  of  securing  new 
resources  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Assembly  of 
California  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  analyzing  the  effect  of  the  energj- 
shortage  in  California  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  of  the  .^s^embly 
Office  of  Research,  'The  Winding  Etown 
of  the  West,"  be  printed  in  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

Ths  WrNDiNo  Down  or  thk  Wist — What  the 
Enksct  Crisis  Means  to  Califobnia 

(By  R.  William  Hauck) 

CAUTORNIA    LECI&LATtTRE, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  December  3, 1973. 

Hon.  Bob  Moritti, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dka«  Me.  Speaker  At  your  request,  the 
Assembly  Office  of  Research  has  prei>ared 
the  enclosed  report.  The  report  indicates  the 
current  impact  of  fuel  shortages  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state's  economy.  In  addition, 
the  report  summarizes  the  reserve  and  pro- 
duction picture,  and  provides  Information 
on  the  Impact  of  the  Mideast  embargo  In 
California.  Sources  for  this  report  include 
the  V.3.  Department  of  Interior,  the  Cali- 
fornia Resources  Agency,  the  State  Divi- 
sion of  Oil  and  Gas.  the  Rand  Corporation, 
and   the  National  Journal  Reports. 

Hopefulfy.  this  commentary  will  be  useful 
to  you  as  you  consider  energy  Issues  In  the 
days  and  weeks  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

R.  William  Hauck. 

Director. 

THX   IMPACT   or    SHOETAOES 

A.  Agriculture  in  California* 
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1 969-70— 58.117,000  gaUons. 

1970-71 — 56.732.000  gallons. 

1971-72 — 66.234,000   gallons. 

1972-73—38.897,000  gaUons. 

The  above  chart  concerning  gasoline  Is  very 
similar  to  figures  concerning  diesel  fuel.  The 
Importance  at  the  chart  is  that  if  a  national 
allocation  program  Is  Implemented  in  Cali- 
fornia as  written,  our  agriculture  fuel  alloca- 
tions wUl  be  based  on  the  1972-73  flgtire. 
Because  of  exceptional  weather  conditions 
that  existed  in  1972-73.  fuel  constimptlon 
was  only  68.2%  of  the  1971-72  figure. 

California  agriculture  Is  very  machine  m- 
tenslve.  The  harvest  requires  considerable 
heavy  machmery  which  figures  indicate  Is 
underused. 

For  example:  A  rice  combine  on  a  national 
average  should  be  able  to  harvest  400  acrws. 
Figures  for  California  indicate  that  rice  com- 
bines harvest  about  200  acres  per  vear  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  the  California  rice 
farmer  harvests  his  rice  In  a  very  short  period 
of  time  and  this  demands  s  great  dea]  of 
very  expensive  equipment  The  fa-Tner  has 
devoted  80%  of  the  net  gross  to  product  ex- 
penses. Should  a  fuel  shortage  occur  at  har- 
vest time  of  the  farmers  crop,  the  margin  Is 
so  narrow  that  his  economic  viability  can  be 
destroyed  very  quickly. 

According  to  models  prepared  bv  graduate 
students  at  the  Unlversltv  of  CallfomU  at 
Davis,  a  fuel  cut  to  the  farmer  of  25^-  would 
mean  a  production  loss  in  a  particular  crop 
of  b%.  Considering  his  expenses,  the  fanner 
would  be  in  a  very  difficult  situation  in  terms 
of  making  a  living.  If  there  is  a  50  ~  cut  of 
fuel  (direct  to  the  farmer)  there  would  be  a 
15%  loss  of  production  This  would  almost 
represent  an  Impossible  situation  In  terms  of 
.survival  of  the  farmer. 

The  most  serious  area  a-Tected  to  date  by 
energy  shortages  Is  In  the  area  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  field  to  ti-.e  processor.  The 
trucks  used  In  this  operailor;  cnnsume  on  the 
average  of  1  gallon  of  gasoline  for  everv  4.6 
mUes  driven.  Extreme  &hort&.:es  exist  now  in 
different  parts  of  the  state  and  trtickers  agree 
the  situation  Is  becoming  worse  In  tTe 
opinion  of  experts  m  Davis,  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  energy  m  the  transporta- 
tion of  products  from  the  field  to  the 
processor. 

CROP  STATISTICS 


California, 
Crop  and  total 

1**f  acrug*  -Harvest  period 


Wheat: 

1972 «3,000 

„     l"3 575,000    June  15  to  Auf.  15. 

Corn: 

1972 58,000 

,      1973 412.000    Sept.  15  to  Dec.  1. 

Sorghum: 

1972 242,000 

1973 290.000    Sept  15  to  Nov.  20. 

1972 331.000 

1973 403,000    Apr.  10  to  May  1;  SeoL  I  to 

Oct.  31. 
Cotton: 

1972 863.000 

1973 935,000    Oct.  1  to  Nov  30. 

Tomatoes: 

1973 0)    Continuous  harvesting. 

>  Figures  Indicate  42  percent  inaease  over  1972. 

Note:  Other  crops  in  California  stayed  about  the  ume  in 


OBSZItVATION 

The  rapid  Increase  in  acreage  Indicates 
a  significant  increase  In  demand  for  fuels. 
This  situation,  coupled  with  the  avaUable 
resources  (under  the  national  fuel  alloca- 
tions program)  IndloatM  th*t  a  crisis  will 
occur  In  agriculture  cau8«d  by  fuel  shortages 
of  very  serious  proportions 


/ 


Current  Impact : 

The  mid -distillate  allocation  program  la 
admmistered  at  the  state  level  by  the  OH  and 
Oas  Division.  The  Division  reports  that  It 
receives  2-300  calls  per  day  from  farmers 
unable  to  secure  needed  fuel.  The  Division 
rejxwts  that  these  farmers  have  been  satisfied 
to  date  by  direct  requests  of  the  Division  to 
distributors  and  suppliers  for  reallocatlcm  of 
fuels  between  customers. 

The  Division  also  reports  that  the  Impact 
on  western  refineries  of  the  mldeast  embargo 
Is  beginning  to  be  felt.  Both  Standard  and 
Phillips  report  cutbacks  in  refinery  runs 
because  of  lack  of  crude. 

The  Division  predicts  that  serious  short- 
ages In  fuel  to  Agriculture  can  be  expected  at 
once.  The  effect  of  this  situation  U  not 
remedied  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Failure  to  harvest  crops  will  increase  at 
a  dramatic  rate. 

2.  In  January  farmers  will  decide  on  what 
crops  to  plant  for  harvest  in  Spring.  Vege- 
tables and  perishable  crop  decisions  are 
made  at  this  time.  It  can  be  expected  that 
fanners  wUl  opt  for  crops  that  have  longer 
harvest  periods.  Consequently,  the  fuel 
shortage  now  could  dramatically  and  ad- 
versely affect  vegetable  and  other  perishable 
crops. 

B.  The  impact  of  shortages  on  the  utilities 
in  California  * 

Owing  to  a  1971  decision  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  curtailing  use  of  natu- 
ral gas  as  a  boUer  fuel  for  electricity  genera- 
tion and  an  embargo  on  gas  exports  by 
the  Canadian  Energy  Board,  the  CaUfomla 
utuities  have  been  scrambimg  to  convert 
their  facilities  to  bum  oU  and  to  find  oil 
to  burn.  As  of  November  1,  the  utilities 
were  reporting  the  following  conditions: 

1974  TOTALS  (ALL  IN  MILLIONS  OF  BARRELS) 


Rrm 
con- 
tracts. 

net»-  Oeti- 

fiationj  cncy 

Oil         and  Storage  with 

require-      prot>-      draw-       Oeh-     storage 

ment       Mt      down     dency         refill 


PG»E 45           36       15.9  4  19  t 

LAOWP 28           21         14  6           6.8 

SCE. 63           54         2.9  6           6.0 

S.O.G.  «E 13          13         (.4)  0          0 

Total 16  5^4 


■  To  zero  storage. 

These  figures  are  somewhat  misleading 
since  the  "deficiency"  includes  only  oil  for 
which  the  utUltles  have  been  able  to  find 
absolutely  no  source  of  supply  A  substantia- 
portion  of  the  figures  In  the  second  column 
represents  oil  which  may  not  materialize 
either  because  negotiations  fall  or  Mideast 
supplies  are  cut  off.  LADWP  has  half  of  Its 
oil  listed  above  now  m  doubt  because  of  the 
Mideast  situation.  To  Interpret  these  con- 
cerns, consider  the  following: 

SHORTAGE  DATE  (1974) 


Total  Partial  Total 

Mideast         restoration     known 
cutoff  by  February   supplies 


Pd-  »  E April June Septemlwr. 

LApWP Maidt July 0clt)6er 

SCE June Almost Do 

S.D.G.&E December..  No  prob-  No  prob- 


Note:  SMUD  Is  not  included  in  tt>ese  f^ures  because  their 
resources  ar*  almost  totally  hydroelectrK.  oiriy  2Vi  percent  of 
thtir  capacity  depends  on  oil  and  is  purchesed  fron  P  G.  A  E. 


•Assembly  Planning  and  Land  Use  Com- 
mittee. 
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Analyses  are  also  being  prepared  for  In- 
dustry, transportation,  education,  and  the 
automotive  Industry. 

C    Tranrportation* 

The  largest  u«er  of  energy  resources  and  the 
sector  to  feel  the  energy  squeeze  mo«t  se- 
verely will  be  tranai>ortatlon.  This  sector 
also  affectAevery  other  sector  of  the  economy 
thereby  causing  spin-off  losses  when  sup- 
plies dwindle. 

The  shortage  In  fuel  has  been  created  by 
a  cutoff  of  some  170,000  barrels  per  day  of 
Mideast  oU.  However,  some  shortage  would 
have  occurred  had  the  Mideast  oU  continued 
to  flow  because  of  a  shortage  of  refining 
capacity  Gasoline  will  fall  13  to  15T-  be- 
low demand  and  dlesel  fuel  will  fall  10  to 
13%  below  demand. 


December  20,  1973 


Monthly  sitnplt 


1972 


1973 


Gasoline  sil«  (total  1972.  I0.040.l76.g0g  gaUonj)  i 

*u|u$t 904.  5tl  97b  9J5.960.962 

July 852.301.302  909.151.553 

'un« 870  644  578  876,970,959 

Diesd  (ud  Slits  (total  1972.  C94.236.983  gallons)  ■ 

June 75.919  214  82955.314 

May 53.523.643  63.904.899 

Apm 50.754.957  59.318.113 

■  Does  not  account  for  jporotimatHy  300,000,000  |allons  not 
subitct  to  motor  v«hide  ta>  Stwrtan  of  12  to  15  Mmnt  by 
January  1974 

>  Shortaf*  ol  10  to  20  percent  by  December  1973. 

Diesel  fuel  Is  particularly  critical  to  Cali- 
fornia's economy  Under  the  mld-dlstUlate 
allocation  program  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  users  of  mid-dlstuiate  (Including 
dlesel  and  Jet  fuel)  will  be  held  to  their  1973 
usage  levels.  This  creates  a  severe  problem 
for  transit  districts,  agriculture,  and  the 
trucking  industry  which  have  all  experienced 
a  slgnl&cant  Increase  in  demand  or  produc- 
tion. 

Under  the  federal  mid-dlstuiate  allocation 
program,  the  state  has  10^  of  the  1973  total 
to  use  on  its  priority  basis.  This  program  Is 
administered  by  the  Division  of  OU  and  Oaa 
within  the  Resources  Agency  However,  be- 
cause of  the  great  increase  in  demand  over 
1973  the  state's  share  has  t>een  reduced  3  to 
4  percent. 

APPaOUMATZ     mt     fSED     BT     TaANSPOaTATTON 
MODES 

Railroads 

Southern  Pacific  i  California  only) : 

Total  fuel  used  ( system- wide )  ;  10  million 
barreU  year. 

Cost  Increase:   10  to  14  cents — 37"^^. 

Traffic  Increase :  5  ^  . 

1973  allocation  level  will  be  5%  short  this 
year. 

Santa  Fe- 

Total  fuel  used  (system-wide):  1  million 
gallons  day. 

Cost  Increase:  There  has  recently  Ijeen  a 
35",  Increase. 

Shortage  of  3  million  gallons  month  ex- 
pected within  the  next  four  months. 

^eitern  Pacific: 

Total  fuel  used  ( system-wide )  :  27  million 
gallons  year 

1973  allocation  level  will  be  10'"-  short  and 
suppliers  have  only  90%  of  the  1973  level. 

Union  Pacific     iNo  figures  yet  available  ) 
i4ir  Comers 
(Intrastate) 

Air  Cali/omta  Total  1972  fuel  used: 
18.837.713  gallons. 

Sample  Month-  August,  1972—1.775.476. 
and  1973—1.980.313. 

Shortage  8  to  10'  Shortage  will  result  In 
a  reduction  of  service. 


■Senate  Public  Utilities  and  Corporations 
Committee. 


Pacific  Southieest: 

Total  1973  fuel  used:  Approximately  149,- 
000.000  gallons. 

PSA  uses  approximately   ll.fi  million  gal- 
lons month. 

1972  allocation  wUl  be  10  million  gallons 
month. 

Qost    Increase:    3    cents  gallon — estimated 
by  Spring  1973.  7  to  8  cents  gallon 

Fuel  shortage  will  force  a  reduction  of 
service. 

Transit  districts 

Alameda-Contra  Coata  Transit:  1973  allo- 
cation will  mean  the  following  shortages: 

Shortage  of  fuel  by  month  if  limited  to  1972 

November — 38.000  gallons. 

December — 3 1 .000  gallons 

January — 67.000  gallons. 

February — 2.700  gallons. 

March — 17.000  gallons. 

AprU— 75.000  gallons. 

May — 103.000  gallons. 

Fuel  cost  increase    50  to  100  'i . 

Cost  now  12  cents  gallon;  will  increase  to 
18  cents  gallon. 

Shortage  will  mean  a  reduction  In  routes 
or  cuts  In  days  of  operation. 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District: 
1973  allocation  will  mean  a  shortage  of  fuel 
by  the  following  amounts: 

December — 120.000  gallotis 

January — 160.000  gallons. 

February— 1 16.000  gallons. 

Cost  has  Increased  from  12  cents  gallon  to 
19.5  cents  gallon 

Shortage  will  mean  service  cutbacks,  fewer 
routes,  and  perhaps  a  discontinuance  cf 
weekend  service 

Santa  Clara  Transit  District  (Did  not  exUt 
last  year)  : 

Use:  30.000  gallons  month — propane  and 
45.000  gallons  month — dlesel. 

Allocation  of  propane  will  force  severe  cuts 
In  service. 

Sacramento    Regional    Transit    District 

1972  Fuel  Used:  70.000  gallons  month 

1973  Fuel  Used:   100.000  gallons.'month. 
Contract  with  Shell  OU  expires  next  month. 

If  held  to  1972  level.  redueUon  of  service  will 
occur. 

Ttucks 

There  are  no  detailed  flgtires  on  the  fuel  use 
level  of  trucks  or  the  amount  of  any  short- 
ages. However.  Individual  trucking  companies 
have  reported  shortages  of  up  to  25  % .  Many 
lines  are  being  held  to  1972  fuel  usage  levels 
and  yet  their  business  has  Increased  by  as 
much  as  40'~c. 

Buses 

Greyt{o^nd: 

1972  Total  Fuel  Used    13.290.552  gallons 

Total  miles  driven  for  1973  Is  remaining 
approximately  the  same  due  to  some  cuts 
made  In  unprofitable  runs. 

Standard  Oil  has  cut  their  fuel  allotment 
by  5'i  and  they  are  forced  to  buy  at  retail 
levels. 

In  addition,  due  to  the  Impending  cl08\ir« 
of  gas  stations  on  Sundays,  the  level  of  serv- 
ice may  have  to  Increase  to  accommodate 
recreational  traffic. 

Continental:  Flgxires  are  In  process  of 
compilation.    ^" 

Automobiles 

Fuel  shortages  In  the  automobile  sector  are 
also  dlfllciijt  to  aasess.  The  shortMe  figures 
range  from  10  to  15%  The  ahortagesare  also 
sporadic  NUny  retail  gasoline  stations  are 
beln«  held  to  their  monthly  1972  consump- 
tion levels  However,  new  roads,  such  as  In- 
terstate 5.  have  created  demand  where  lltUe 
had  existed  previously.  Therefore.  It  will 
often  happen  that  stations  along  new  free- 
ways will  be  out  of  gasoline  and  stations 
away  from  the  roads  will  have  more  than 
•ufBctent  supply. 


D.  Industry* 


t 


The  Industrial  sector  will  not  only  feel  the 
fuel  shortage  In  terms  of  oil.  but  will  also 
have  to  contend  with  a  shortage  of  natural 
gas.  Many  large  Industrial  firms,  chemical, 
fiberglass,  metils.  utUltles.  etc..  use  natural 
gas  to  fire  their  boilers  Those  that  use  over 
200  million  cubic  feet  day  are  called  'in- 
terruptlbles  "  There  are  customers  that  will 
be  cut  off  from  natural  gas  in  the  event  of  a 
shortage.  Such  a  cutoff  has  already  occurred 
in  Pacific  Oas  &  Electrics  service  area  thU 
year. 

Since  they  can  be  cut  off  from  natural  gas 
these  firms  have  a  capacity  to  biirn  either 
dlesel  fuel  or  heating  oil  (both  mld-dlstll- 
lates).  Both  these  fuels  are  In  increasingly 
short  supply. 

These  •Interruptlbles'  account  for  over 
half  the  natural  gas  load  in  California. 
Natural  gas  shipments  from  El  Paso  Natural 
Oas  were  cut  back  last  year  and  the  cutback 
has  increased  thU  year.  This  has  resulted  In 
increased  curtailment  of  natural  gas  to  In- 
terruptlble  users: 

Curtailment  1972:   809  million  cubic  feet 

Curtailment  1973:  1  bUUon  ^3  million 
cubic  feet. 

The  largest  percentage  of  this  cutback  wUl 
be  borne  by  electric  utUltles  which  wUl  be 
forced  to  use  oU  as  boUer  fuel. 

Finn  customers  are  primarily  residential 
customers.  This  group  wUl  not  feel  the  effect 
of  the  shortage  untU  1982  when,  if  no  new 
sources  of  supply  are  found.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia wui  experience  a  shortage  In  this  sec- 
tor. However,  new  sources  are  expected  from 
Alaska  and  Canada,  but  these  sources  must 
be  available  by  1978 

The  following  figures  Ulustrate  the  extent 
of  the  shortage  for  both  firm  and  Interruptl- 
ble  customers. 

1972-73  MMCr/D~mUlion  cubic  feet  per  day 
Northern  California: 
Total  supplies j  74^  4 

Total  firm  requirements I  l!o82  9 

Total  Interruptlble  requlremenul   l!889  8 


Total  demand 2,872.7 

Curtailment:  Interruptlble 326.3 

I^vel  of  service:   Interruptlble  as 

percent    goy 

Southern  California:           " 

Total  supplies... 2.  669  8 

Total  firm  requirements. 1.617.2 

Total  Interruptlble  requirements,  l!  889.8 


Total  demand 4,077.1 

CurtaUment:    Interruptlble. 1,407  3 

Level  of  service:   Interruptlble  as 

percent ^gr- 

Total  California:  '^ 

Total  supplies 5.416  2 

Total  firm  requirements 2!  700^  1 

Total  Interruptlble  requirements.  4.  349.  8 


Total  demand 7,049.8 


CurtaUment:  Interruptlble 1,633.6 

Level  of  service  as  percent '    62% 

Natural  gas  shortage  1977-78— MMCF/D 
Northern  California: 

Total  supply 2.003.9 

Total  firm  requirements.. 1.281.1 

Total  Interruptlble  requirements.  1.890.3 


Total    demand ..*. 3.171.3 


Cuirtallment — firm 1,167.4 

CurtaUment — Interruptlble    level 
of  service  as  percent 33% 


•  Senate  Public  UtUltles  and  Corporations 
Committee. 
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Southern  California: 

Total  supply 1,986.2 

Total  firm  requirements 1.774.5 

Total  Interruptlble  requirements.  3,  283.  8 


Total  demand 5,058.3 


CurtaUment — firm 3,072,1 

Curtailment — Interruptlble     level 

of  service  as  percent 0% 

Total  California: 

Total  supply 3.990.1 

Total  firm  requirements 3,056.6 

Total  Interruptlble  requirements.  5,  174.  0 

Total  demand 8.22(^.6 

CurtaUment — firm 4,239.5 

CurtaUment — Interruptlble     level 

of  service  as  percent 18% 

BACKCBOUND aXSOURCES    AND    PaODDCTlON 

A.  California 
1.  OU 
California  dominates  District  5  >  In  pro- 
duction and  refining  (35  of  the  45  refineries 
In  District  5  are  in  California)  of  oU.  In 
addition,  Imports  j%o  California  are  chiefly 
from  Asia,  the  MltHfest.  and  certain  Western 
South  American  coi4itrles.  Washington  and 
Oregon  receive  Imptolts  chiefly  from  Canada. 

(a)  California  I^youctlon: 

Since  1968,  pro^^fctlon  has  declined  rapidly 
at  about  3%  per  year.  The  Department  of 
Conservation  predicts  that  If  current  trends 
continue,  production  wUl  drc^  byj60%  by 
1985.  ' 

Average  daily  oil  production  in  California ' 
(Millions  of  barrels) 

1962   0.81 

1963 .82 

1964    .81 

1965 /86 

1966 94 

1967 .98 

1968 1.2 

1969  1.0 

1970 .96 

1971 .89 

1973 ^..  .88 

(b)  California  Reserves: 

Enormous  reserves  of  petroleum  exist  In 
California.  According  to  a  1973  report  by  the 
Resources  Agency,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  38  345  billion  barrels  of  petroleum 
resource  left  In  California.  Only  5.3  bUUon  of 
this  amount  Is  currently  recoverable  under 
active  operations.  700  mUllon  barrels  of 
proven  reserve  are  In  state  and  federal  lands 
offshore.  It  is  estimated  that  there  may  be 
as  much  as  4  bUllon  barrels  of  oU  extracted 
offshore. 

Another,  perhaps  more  realistic,  way  of 
looking  at  the  California  crude  picture  can 
be  suggested.  At  the  current  rate  of  pro- 
duction we  have  enough  crude  supply  of 
proven  reserves  In  existing  fields  to  last  for 
15  years.  If  these  same  fields  are  technologi- 
cally stimulated,  we  gain  another  three  years. 
In  addition.  It  Is  estimated  that  we  have  88 
years  of  crude  avaUable  In  undiscovered  re- 
serves presumed  to  exist  due  to  fav<Mable 
geology,' 

Although  California  has  a  large  potential 
reserve  of  oil  and  gas.  there  has  been  a 
drastic  decline  In  exploratory  well  drUllng 
since  1964.  Geophysical  exploration  has  also 
been  on  the  decline  Since  exploratory  efforts 
are  needed  to  make  discoveries.  It  la  easy  to 
understand  why  there  have  been  no  slgnlfl- 


'  District  5  Includes  Alaska.  Artaona.  Cali- 
fornia. Nevada.  Oregon.  Washington,  and 
Hawaii. 

-"  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas. 

"  Senate  Office  of  Research. 


cant  oU  discoveries  in  Caiifomia  in  recent 
years.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the  oU  was  dis- 
covered prior  to  1910  and  91  percent  prior  to 
1940.  The  oU  oompanles  explain  this  situation 
by  arguing  that  the  price  of  crude  U  too  low 
to  Justify  exploration.  Consequently,  foreign 
sources  and  markets  have  t)een  developed. 
2.  Natural  Gas  in  California 

A  paraUel   situation   with   the  oU   picture 
exists  for  California  natural  gas  reserves. 
3.  Co&l  * 

Coal  occurrences  have  been  reported  in  43 
counties  In  California,  but  only  at  a  few  loca- 
tions Is  the  coal  of  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality  to  warrant  consideration  for  oom- 
merclal  development.  Most  of  the  coal  beds  In 
California  are  apparently  of  limited  extent. 
and  few  seams  have  been  traced  more  than  a 
few  square  miles.  By  comparison,  coal  fields 
In  the  eastern  United  States  and  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  known  to  underlie  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  squEuv  miles. 
4.  Geothermal  * 

In  1970,  this  source  accounted  for  0.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  energy  used  In  tie  state. 
At  present  the  real  nature  of  the  resource  is 
not  well  known;  also,  to  what  ultimate  extent 
it  can  be  exploited  is  unknown.  In  the  one 
productive  geothermal  area  (The  Geysers ) 
the  electrical  generating  capacity  in  1970  was 
825  megawatts;  by  1985.  California's  total 
capacity,  assuming  technical  difficulties  will 
ba  overcome,  might  be  5,000  megawatts,  or 
about  3  percent  of  the  total  energy  needed. 
6.  Hydroelectric  • 

In  1970.  hydropower  accounted  for  nine 
percent  of  the  total  energy  supply  required 
in  the  state.  Production  of  hydroelectrlclty  Is 
expected  to  increase  in  the  future  at  almost 
a  negligible  amount  (8.2%  over  present 
amounts  by  1985)  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
available  sites  and  a  rapid  decline  of  Im- 
ported  electricity  from   this  source. 

6.  Nuclear  Fuel* 

Uranium  Is  the  principal  fuel  used  In  the 
nuclear  generation  of  electric  power.  Cur- 
rently all  this  fuel  Is  Imported  from  other 
states.  In  1970,  it  supplied  0.7  percent  of  the 
total  energy  requirements  of  the  state  and 
3.0  percent  of  the  electric  utUlty  market. 
By  1985  nuclear  power  may  furnish  as  much 
as  13  percent  of  the  total  energy  demand  and 
40  percent  of  the  electric  utility  market, 

7,  Miscellaneous 

Other  sources  of  energy  discussed  nation- 
ally include  tar  sands  and  oU  shale.  Little  of 
these  resources  have  been  found  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

New    types    of    energy,    particulars    solar 
energy,  could  be  exploited  In  California. 
8.  Imports  '■ 

District  5  during  the  fowr-week  period  end- 
ing October  19th  had  a  domestic  production 
rate  of  1.126,000  bbls  day.  This  represents  a 
decline  of  24,000  bbls  dav  from  the  same 
period  In  1972.  Total  Imports  (crude  and 
products)  Increased  from  804,000  bbls  day  In 
1972  to  1.133.000  bbls  day  in  1973.  Combined 
available  crude  and  foreign  products  in  Dis- 
trict 5  during  this  period  In  1973  was  2.259  000 
bbls  day. 

Imported  crude  to  California  refineries 
crlglnates  throughout  the  world,  but  chiefly 
comes  from  Indonesia  (200.000  bbls  day)  and 
the  Arab  countries'  (150.000  bbls  day)!  Thus. 
Mideast  Input  to  California  reflnerles  repre- 
sents about  7%  of  total  supplies;  Indonesia, 
nearly  9^?^. 


•  Resources  Agency. 
American   Petroleum   Statistics  and   the 
Rand  Corporation, 

•Does  not   Include  Iran.   Iran   Imports   to 
California  about  60.000  bbls  day. 


Looking  to  the  future,  we  can  expect  from 
1.2  to  1.6  mUllon  bbls  day  to  arrive  from 
Alaska  in  California  by  perhaps  as  early  as 
1977.  SlmUarly.  production  off-shore  in  Cali- 
fornia could  produce  up  to  750.000  bbls  day 
by  1980.  The  Elk  HUls  reserve  could  be 
brought  into  production  of  up  to  200.000 
bbls/day  for  a  limited  time  within  six 
months. 

The  Impact  of  the  current  Mideast  crisis 
on  California  should  be  viewed  as  a  warning 
of  difficult  problems  ahead.  Beside  Mideast 
oil.  California  Is  now  receiving  200.000  bbls/ 
day  from  Indonesia,  75,000  bbls  day  from 
Equador,  60.000  bbls,  day  from  Iran.  etc.  Un- 
foreseen events  In  any  of  these  countries  can 
have  serious  repercussions  in  California  in 
terms  of  supply  for  current  legitimate  de- 
mands. 

B.  National  reserves  and  production  * 
1.  Reserves 

US.  proven  reserves  are  enormous: 

Crude  oil :  50  bUllon  barrrts. 

Natural  gas:  290.7  trUllon  cubic  feet.  ' 

Coal:  390  bUllon  tons. 

OU  shale :  80  billion  barrels  of  oU. 

Uranium:  250  million  tons. 

Estimated  U.S.  ultimate  reserves  are  much 
larger: 

Crude  oil:  3,033  billion  barrels. 

Natural  gas:  7.070  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Coal:  3,200  bUllon  tons. 

OU  shale:  26.050  bUllon  barrels  of  oil. 

Uranium:  1.600  mlUlon  tons. 

If  we  use  existing  technology,  the  recover- 
able amounts  of  fuels  from  the  ultimate  re- 
serves are  as  foUows: 

Crude  oU:  617  blUlon  barrels 

Natural  gas:  2,740  trlUlon  cubic  feet. 

Coel:   1.600  bUllon  tons. 

Tar  sands:  16  bUlion  barrels  ot  oU. 

Uranium:    750  mlUlon  tons. 

2.  Production  ' 
(a)    OU: 

Consumption  of  oU  In  the  US.  Is  currently 
running  at  about  17  million  t>arpels  per  day. 
The  US.  produces  domestical! v  be-wr^r:  14 
and  15  million  barrels  of  oU  p<»r  d  .;.  }-^  ni 
2  to  3  mUllon  barrels  per  day  b.re  -."ijumrr] 
It  has  been  estimated  that  If  curre:.  •  :--':!« 
continue,  domestic  production  will  i.-^j,  uj 
43%  of  consumption  by  1985. 

ft>)   Natural  Gas: 

While  domestic  production  of  natural  gas 
has  been  Increasing,  its  rate  of  increase  has 
dropped  alarmingly  In  the  last  few  years 
whUe  Imports  to  meet  consumption  have  In- 
creased. 

'I In  billion  cubic  feet] 


DomestK 

Net 

Tot^ 

Year 

production 

inipom 

consuioptMn 

1967 

18.358 

483 

18.841 

1968 

19,332 

558 

19.890 

1969 

20,636 

679 

21,315 

1970 

21.816 

794 

22  610 

1971 

aw 

980 

22.903 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1985.  If  existing 
trends  continue,  domestic  production  will 
meet  only  53%  of  total  demand. 

(c)   Coal: 

Total  demand  for  US,  coal.  In  the  15-year 
period  since  1956  has  Increased  from  631 
milUon  tons  to  569  mUUon  tons  Etomeetlc 
coosumpuon  declined  each  year  between 
1956  and  1961;  however,  consumption  has  in- 
creased steadily,  as  electric  utUlty  demand 
for  coal  increased  rapidly.  Exports  of  coal 
in  recent  years  has  been  relatively  stable, 
ranging  between  50  to  70  mUllon  tons.  Total 


■  U.S,  Department  of  Interior 
*  U.S.  Department  ckf  Interior. 
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d«(nand  for  co«;  is  exp«ct«d  to  incnam  irom  bbla/day) "  most  of  wbicb  U  reflaed  in  C»i- 

M9  mliUon  tons  in  1971  to  980  million  ton*  Uomla. 

by  1986.  Klectrlc  utility  clemanrt  wid  produc-  Should  tb«  Ar»b  stAtca  decide  to  Involia 
tlon  of  syntbetlc  gM»  by  then,  li  la  «sttiaat«d  otb«r  sanctions,  ettber  in  conjunctloo  wltb 
will  sccount  for  71  percent  of  total  coal  or  m  addition  to  petroleum  embargoa  or  re- 
demand  ductlons,   otb^^lmportant   poealbUltlea   ex- 

(d)    Miscellaneous:  ist."                    ^^ 

Extraction  of  petroleum  from  oil  shale  and  Over  the  next  ten  years,  a  handful  of  oli- 

tar   sands    Is   inslgnlflcant   at    the   moment,  producing  nations  will  earn  more  money  than 

further  research  In  methods  of  extraction  is  they  ean  spend, 

required.  The  huge  oU  revenues  of  producers  oould 

Uranium  production  continues  on  an  "as  create    chronic    global    balance-of-payments 

needed"  basis  for  domestic  use.  dlsequUlbrtum.  imposing  a  severe  strain  on 

3    Intemationai  Reserve*  of  Petrx>leum  •  '*^  International  monetary  system  and  ad- 

The  proven  crude  oU  reserve*  in  the  world  l^^^^^^J"'^^'   "^i"   proWem    would   be 

are  as  foUows-  heightened  because  the  normal   working  of 

the     adjustment     process     would     incrsaae 

|In  bmions  of  barrelsl  rather  than  decrease  Imbalances. 

US.A   39  The   prospect   of   huge   payments   deficits 

Canada    8  could     touch     off     destructive     competition 

Mexico 3  among  consuming  countries  to  boost  export 

earnings  through   subsidies 

North   America .' —  48  Large  balancing  Hows  of  Investment  funds 

=■  from   producer  countries   back   to  consumer 

Veneruela 14  countries  could  raise  the  spectre  of  foreign 

Equador    8  control  of  crucial  domestic  Industries.  Estl- 

Mlscellaneous    6  ^hates   of   the   excess   revenue   which    Saudi 

"^^                                                     Arabia   alone   might   have   available   for   in- 

South   Amerlck 25  vestment  in   1960  range  as  high  as  M7  bU- 

Uon.    nearly   enough    to   buy   all    the   shares 

The  Arab  embargo  countries  acting  as  a  traded  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange 

unit  have  decided  that  theU-  primary  objec-  a  final  danger  is  that  excess  revenues  of 

tlve  in  global  politics  la  to  isolate  Israel  from  .\rab  producers  might  be  used  to  finance  a 

Its  supporters  in  order  to  force  Israel  to  dis-  resumption  of  military  conflict  In  the  Ifiddle 

cuss  a  permanent  peace  In  the  Mideast.  Kast.  a  confUct  which  oould  divide  the  con- 

Tho   method   developed   Is   the  embago  or  sumlng  oountrlea  and  Jeopardise  everyone's 

partial  embargo  of  petroleum  or  petroleum  access  to  oU. 
products.  The  direct  and  complete  embargo 

method  has  been  applied  to  the   VB  .   Hoi-  

land.  South  Africa,  and  Portugal  This  ap-  wttitavt  QA-STar 
proach  Is  reinforced  by  complex  computer  w  lio^uvM  OAJLat. 
systems  that  not  only  track  crude  oU  dlstrt-  Mr  GRIPTTN  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
button  from  Arab  fields,  but  also  track  In-  ate  as  a  whole  and  each  of  us  indivldualU- 
i^^reft^^""  "*"'"*^  European  and  ^y  experience  a  deep  loss  when  our 
An  Jjuauy  effective  tool  Is  the  lunlted  re-  ^^^^'^  ^  coUeague.  Bill  Saxbe.  leaves 
'  ducttoo  of  supplies  to  nattons  considered  ^  "*  become  Attorney  General  of  the 
neutral    (I.e.   the  rest  of  Europe  excluding  United   States 

Praac*.  and  Japan)    The  objecuve  here  U  to  While  we  are  proud  that  this  recognl- 

foroe  these  allies  of  the  US  to  employ  pees-  Uon  has  come  to  one  of  our  Members, 

sure  to  change  attitudes  In  the  US    This  we  are  all  sorrv  to  see  him  go  for  our  own 

method  has  b^n  succ««fui  to  the  point  th*-,  selRsh  reasons  In  the  5  years,  come  Jan- 

eren  the  threito/  further  reductions  fonds  uary.  that  he  has  served  In  this  body   he 

diplomats  scurrying   to  UB    embasslea  ask-  >,_.    j.^^„,»_„,_j         w                    V^   ;    7 

in^  for  relaxation  of  our  pro-Israel  posiuon.  ^^  demor^trated  a  keenness  of  mind. 

The  latest  manUe«ation  of  this  method  *  sense  of  fairness  and  an  Independence 

was  reported  on  November  Mth  when  rell-  °'  spirit  that   have  contributed   greatb' 

able  sources  said  that  Japan  had  been  told  to  the  effective  work  of  the  Senate 

that  It  must  break  dlplomaUc  and  economic  Without  question  Bill  has  the  ability 

relations  with  Israel  or  face     severe  conse-  and  experience  to  Step  In  and  get  on  with 

quences-    (In   l9Tt.  83  5<-,    of  energy  needs  the  work  of  the  Nation's  chief  law  en- 

we»  syPPUed  ^r  J^'^lf^   '"P<^    Oi  thu  forcement    officer     For    .5    years— from 

amdunt   81'*^    of  the  oU   requirements  came      ,q<,,   ».    .naa     k^ »»♦      jc«w»— iiuui 

from  the  Mideast  ,  ^?^w.°  ^^^^-h*  w"  Attorney  General 

Europe  and  Japan  have  responded  to  the  °^  Ohio,  and  we  know  he  will  meet  the 

shortagea    (not   entirely  caused   by   Mideast  challenge    of    the   larger   responsibilities 

cutbacks)   with  severe  cutback  of  consump-  he  is  to  assume. 

tloo    steps    Seven    nations    In    Europe   have  We  Wish  him  well  and   we  know  that 

banned  Sunday  driving;  Holland  U  about  to  as   Attorney  General     as   he  has  in   the 

start  gas  rationing.    Italy  has  banned  tele-  Senate,  he  wUl  continue  to  exercise  what 

vision  transmission  after  10  44  pjn-cToeed  the  poet  Robert  Bums  extolled  as  -the 

^«"i,  "^JtT^*^  midnight,  and  wui  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent  " 

ban  Sunday  driving  December  1st:  and  Japan  t^wu^wi,. 

by  December  Slst  will  reduce  allocations  of  "                — 

fuel  to  industry  by  10%.  impose  a  50  mile-  ^rdeR  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 

p«-ho...-    H--.    limit,  close  43.000  gasoiUie  ATORS     AND     TRANSAcmON     OP 

r^:.«:r2gh^jtn^rrr-  ?gss^ow^°^^°  ^^"^^^ 

suit.  It  Is  estimated  that  steel  production  wUl 

drop  ao%  and  paper  producuoo  18%.)  Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Prertdent. 

As  docunien'.ed  earlier,   the   UB    u  tui-  I   a«k   unanimous  consent   that  on   to-^ 

fering  from  about  a  17%  shortfall  of  needed  morrow,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 

petroiexua.  with  a  Utile  over  50%   of  this  designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 

aajount  expected  from  the  Mideast.  In  the  standing  order.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr   Thur- 

Wert     our    lc«s   of   Mideast    oU    amounu    to  MOWD.   and   Mr    Hakiy   P    Bykd    Ji      be 

about  7%  of  our  daily  requiremenu  (dally  recognized,   each   for  not   to  exceed    15 

import*  irom  the  Mideast  are  ab^Gt''  170.00O  minutes  and  in  the  order  sUted.  at  Ih8 

^^^    The  National  Journal  Repcrts.  p  -  kand  Corporation 

"  The  National  Journal  Reports 
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conclusion  of  which  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  2  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PKOOKAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business 
tomorrow,  for  which  there  will  be.  I  as- 
sume, about  15  minutes,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion at  that  time  to  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Northea.st  railroad 
bill;  following  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill; 
following  that,  H.R.  11333,  the  so-called 
social  security  bill:  and  following  that, 
when  available,  the  conference  report  on 
the  energy  bill. 

That,  insofar  as  I  know,  will  conclude 
the  business  of  the  Senate  for  this  ses- 
sion: but  whether  or  not  we  can  get  out 
tomorrow  night  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
devoutly  hope  so. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  Mr  President.  I  ask  the 
majoi^ty  leader  whether  we  might  as- 
sume there  would  not  be  any  rollcall 
vote  until  about  10:30  in  the  morning"* 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  could  not  say.  It 
will  be  a  tough  day.  and  if  any  Senator 
wants  to  ask  for  a  rollcall.  of  course  the 
leader^p  has  no  control  of  It.  I  would 
doubt  it.  I  cannot  say  definitely. 

Mr.  CASE  The  Senator's  doubt  Is  as 
good  as  my  fear. 


ADJOURNMETTT  TO  8:30  KM. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
8 :  30  am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5:39 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Friday, 
December  21.  107i    m  »  30  a.m. 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  December  20,  1973: 
In    the    Asmt 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  sec- 
tions 3370  and  3383 

ASMT     PBOMOnON     LIST 

To   be  colonel 
Alfred  Shelby  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnsldo.  Ernest  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Binkley.  Oeorge  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogolub,  MUton.  146-22-177C 
Bradley.  James  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  / 

Brant.  Charles  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch.  Donald  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burner.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caron.  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll.  James  I,  .  566-36  4479 
Gate,  Oeorge  H  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chandler.  Thomas  V  .  SI 8-38-2606 
Clapp.  Edward  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowey.  Pellx  P  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davidson.  Jules  L    Jr     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flelssner.  LouU  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korslln.  Eric  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hargrove.  Keith  L  .  461  -3ft  2080 
Head.  Jimmy  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Jones,  Richard  L  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ted  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keene.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendez.  Prank  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlyasakl.  Shulchl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morana,  Nicholas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Lawrence  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  WlUlam  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myer3.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neldelgh.   Robert   O..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswalt.  Barney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plltman,  Jerold  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Bsainas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker.  Talmadge  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teeters.  Jack  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd.  Carl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Van   Horn.   Edward  J..   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walton.  Walter  W..  Jr.,  496-26-68H. 
Whlsnant.   Charles  J.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Dale  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.   Theodore   D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worcester,    Ronald    D.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CHAP  LAIN 


w 


To   be  colonel 
Stuebben,  Oeorge  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Baker.  Eugene  M  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SEBVICE   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Joye,  Mllbourne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The   following-named   offlcers  for  promo- 
Uon  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10  sec- 
tions 3366,  3367,  and  3383 : 

ARMT   PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams.  Don  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adklns.  James  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adler.  Manfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agee.  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alfcen,  William  R  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Henry.  123-34-681 1. 
Anderson,  John  T    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Joseph  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Annette.  WllUam  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arcurl,  Rosarlo  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arledge.  R.  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arlook,  Martin  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  Peter  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwell,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avlles.  Dlonel  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Axe,  Norman  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachus,  Littleton  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Badger.  Daniel  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaUey.  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balrd.  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks.  Hartley  G  .  Jr    499  33-2967. 
Banks.  Robert  C    2k:  ir,  /^.rso 
Banks.  William  F    4i     4^  ~'^2. 
Banta.  Oeorge  C /XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barcllft.  Robert  ^^XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker.  Oeorge  E.T3 1-68-6387 
Barlow.  Anthony  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Carl  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  Billy  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrlnger.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauersfeld.  V  L  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baylor.  James  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaver,  Newton  J  .  .Tr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beers.  Ray  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Begeman.  Arthur  L  .  378-23-169,^ 
Behnke.  Ervln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender.  Robert  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bengtson.  Donald  W    4aA  ?s  0561. 
Bernard.  Richard  T    ♦,■4  4«    i701. 
Bemlck.  Herbert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  David  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berrvman.  William  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bess.  Carl  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bess,  PredencK  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betts,  Thomas  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bice,  Jack  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blelen,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Lawrence  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Robert  R.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchfleld.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blodget.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bluestone,  Allan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobo.  William  S  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bottomley.  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourgeois,  O.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bove,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowling,  Rodney  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  W.  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braund,  Richard  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brick,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnkley.  Carson  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronocco,  Dick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brough,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broughton.  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^  Brower.  Madison  Z..  2^:1-38-8326. 
Brown,  Charles  C.  217-W-8559. 
Brown,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Leonard  S  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brubaker.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Rudolph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchan.  James  D..  074-24—4092. 
Buckles.  Barton  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buggy,  Clair  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BurchlU.  Kenneth  Q  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess,  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  Edwin  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnette.  Luther,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burson,  John  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busaker.  Earl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buxton,  Howard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B>Txl.  Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CahlU.  Gerard  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  Allen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  Darrol  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Jolm  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  E%-ans  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Alex  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Campbell,  Olenden  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canby.  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon.  Douglas  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantrall.  Murray  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capellen.  Earle  M   V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carew,  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton.  Mason  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrol.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson.  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carvllle,  Unwood  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casalegglo.  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case  Caleb  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  Patrick  A    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cautero.  Oerard  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cauthen,  M  B.  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cawley.  WUUam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalmers.  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain.  Ray  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  Robert.  008-30-S28o! 
Chandler.  Carl  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  Prank  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherberg,  Clyde  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesuutt,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chin.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clesllk.  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clartly.  William  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Oerald  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Wendell  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  WlUlam  L  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleghorn    HaroM  H    460  44  5945 


) 


Clement.  Daniel.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  Donald  N.,  568-42-  7628. 
Clements,  Erwln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemmona,  Joel  T.,  228->26-0810. 
Cllne,  Dexter  V.,  248-38-^27. 
Clorman.  Irving  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clysdale,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Codlno,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cofino-Perez,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  Victor  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coker,  Ralph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coldren,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Vance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coles.  Bruce  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coltrin,  Byron  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conaway,  Kenneth  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Concsiuion   W.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  Robert  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connell,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  WUUam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CorlsUne   Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coruthers.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couture.  Bertrand  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Oalr,  Morton  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cretecos.  Oeorge  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croak,  Francis  R  .  394-24-1 156. 
Crofoot.  Warren  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronln.  John  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Howard  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross.  Julian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuddy,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culmer,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culver.  Joseph  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs.  David  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs.  Jeff  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Glenn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  CllfTord  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly.  Jeremiah  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damon,  William  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels.  Tolbert  A  ,  416-SO-7148. 
Danko.  John  G  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Ollle,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dechambeau.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehllnger,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DelOlannl,  James  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detjen.  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlne,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewalt.  Harry  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlPlore.  John  M..  Jr    144-22 — 8000 
DUts.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlmke,  Robert  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlmmlck,  Paul  V..trr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dines.  Oerald  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUon,  Cloyce  I..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  Jeremiah  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dollar.  Jerry  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dollard.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX,       r 
Donner.  Arvin  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  l 
Donohue,  Donald  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Doollng.  PrancU  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Doty.  Kle  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douthlt,  Ployd,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dowllng.  James  W  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyle.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drews.  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubois,  Dean  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dtirham.  Courtney  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer.  Eugene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dye,  Melvtn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dykes.  Olenn  M.  Jr  .  2«i -42-4388. 
Kamshaw.  David  Q    5^.-  .8  3303. 
Baton.  John  L.  075  j-4  4"St 
Blckhoff,  LeoK..  Jr..  4.HS  ,;:  5909. 
Elam.  John  O  .  Jr..  2-"    .8  'v'«6 
Ellas-Caballe.  Ange:  58r-6t^  «?:' 
Ellis.  Carl  T  .  Jr  .  463   ;  f-  ."f^:. 
Kills,  James  V..  Jr  .  lyy*  i^^  Mim^ 
Kills,  John  H  .  Jr..  41+44     af" 
Kills,  Roy  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nils.  WUllam  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelmeler.  Paul  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kngle,  Robert  B  .  S04-S»-38M. 
Knoa,  Warrrr    P     S4.^  4'-  6522. 


Ent.  John  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Epstein.  Sanford  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erdman.  Anthony  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlandson.  Dale  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Raymond  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parmer.  Robert  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fase.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paaollno,  Rosarlo  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fauntleroy.  H.  E.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felr,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peldt.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX  « 

Pelllnger,  P  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson.  James  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrelra.  Clarence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PerroU.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ftcken.  Harry  A.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Field.  Thomas  P  .  118-2+-3060 
Plgueroa.  Jose  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pink   David  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finn.  John  J  .  101  -24-0591 
Fisher.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltz.  Loren  E  M  .  542-3O-4208. 
Fleming.  BUI  A..  261^0-4317. 
Foley.  Robert  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fong.  Albert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fontanllla.  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster  PerrjO  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PrankirnrCfiester  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Darold  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prey  Julius  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prink,  Frank  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prye.  WUUam  V.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 

Puller  Prank  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PuIIerton.  Ralph  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pur  k.  Raymond  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabriel.  Anthony  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalbreath.  Bobby  N  .  409-4+-4648. 
Galik,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oanserelt.  Ernest  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gant  Daryal  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay.  Donald  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaydos.  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geraci  Joseph  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glle  Rexford  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlard.  Richard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinn,  Hal  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gladln.  Collier  B  ,  260-»6-9468, 
Glasscock.  Loren  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goebel,  Werner  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goedde.  WlllUm  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez.  Carlos.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzalez.  Jose.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzalez,  SUvestre.  459-36—1134. 
Gooskos.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Governale.  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray  Edward  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gray.  Joe  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oreco,  Gerard  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greco  Leonard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Glenn  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene  Duane  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenwell,  WUllam  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Grens,  Edward  A  ,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greve  Elnar.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grey  James  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grier,  Julian  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln,  Hal  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grlffirg.  John  A  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlmmett.  Robert  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grun.'e;d.  Frederic.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gucker  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunn.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gutierrez,  Benito.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Woirgang.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hadley  Robert  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall   David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall   Roscoe  M  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hallett  Albert  F,  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel,  Francis  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hansen.  Joe  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinser,  Harold  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Harden.  Richard  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H-irdy,  MorrU  3  .  255-44^5412 
Haronlan,  Howard  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harral   WUllard  R  ,  455  40-4855 
Harrlr.gto.i.  David  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrla  Bobby  L  ,  239-36  7432, 
Harris   David  A  .  503  28-4453 
HarrU.  Jack  A  .  262  30-01 19, 
Karris  Joe  N  .  260-5O-4019, 
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Harrison.  Eddie  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart.  John  N,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartlg.  Alvln  E  .  53t-22-0377, 
Haas.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hassler.  John  M  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haufle,  Paul  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haugen.  Raymond  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Haugh.  Harold  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haverly.  Harry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hawk.  Mervln  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawke.  WUmer  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haygood.  J   R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hays,  WUllam  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hazen.  Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Headrlck.  Brian  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hemerllng.  Harry  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  . 
Henderson.  Hernon.  259  44  4044. 
Hetxnlgan,  Leonard  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Henry,  Charles  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herndon.  Paul  R  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HerrJck.  Robert  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heyward.  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
HUl.  Robert  L  .  30O-26-2091 
Hlnkel.  Vernon  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoar.  Joseph  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hockman.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoelscher.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman.  WUllam  H  .  1J76-22-7948. 
Holdal.  Lars  R,.  135-24M982 
HoUand.  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hollsteln.  Elmer  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmes.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holzgruber.  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hood.  Charles  F  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hopkins.  James  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Horan.  Robert  P,.  033-20-01 19, 
Howard.  George  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Howard.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hromas.  Ernest  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
HubbarJ.  WUllam  3  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huddleston.  C  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  WUllam  R  .  446  24-4375. 
Huestls.  Charles  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huff.  Hugh  M..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurlebaus.  John  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutchinson.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hynes.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ikeda.  Moss  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX,      — * 
lT\\n.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ivy.  BUly  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackola.  Arthur  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  Bobby  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James.  Charles  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janas.    Edward    M.   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Japp.  Jack  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jarvls.    Joe    D  ,    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins,  Edwin  K  .  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.    Robert    D..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennlson,    Dick   M  .   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jensen.  Donald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jensen.   Ronald   3  ,   529-44—4622. 
Jenson.  Richard  M,,  629-36-^87, 
Jent,  WUllam  P  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Arthur  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Leo  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.    Mark   A  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Samuel   L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Dale  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston,    Donald    A  .    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.   Charles  3,.   Jr,.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,   Edsel   O,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Fred  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.    Hersbel   O,.   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones  Louis  C  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jones.  Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Ronald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.    Stanley   C  .    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Thomas  R  ,  Jr  ,  425  58-6329 
Jones,    Vernon    R      XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Walter  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  WUllam  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jung.  James  O     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jung.  Lincoln,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jurgens,  Hilary  W    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaelln.   BUly  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaiser.  Clarence  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Kane.  John  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kano,  Clarence  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaplan.   Robert  L..    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kawaguchl.  Masaru.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keckelsaen.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keene.    Marcus   L.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellogg.  Jimmy  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kelly,  Samuel   P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendall.   James   J,.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessler,   Joseph   F,.   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
KUbourne.  John  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlUen.  Donald  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Donald  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Dwtght  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.    Peter  C.   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
King.  Richard  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrchner.  Harry  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Klrkland.  Wesley  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Klrkpatrlck.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koenlgsmark.   Edward.   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koster.  Leslie  N.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kozak.  Walter  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreutzer.  Robert  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubala.   Lowell   M,.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhnel.   Edward  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kunloka.  Robert  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lambertson.  John  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lamphere.  Howard  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lander.    James    A  ,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane    Marlon  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lanier.  Jack   D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larkln.  Donald  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larrabee.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laskoe.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
LattereU.  Gerald  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lau.   WUllam   K  .   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavln.  Richard  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence,  G  T  .  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LajTnan.  Jackie  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lechner.  Charles  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee,  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leek,  WUllam  A  .  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LeGrand.  TaUnadge  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leong.  Richard  W   Y  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Jackie  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Kenneth  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Richard  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Libertine,  Rocco  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Llndeman.  Jack  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Llngenfelter.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart,  Jack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lohr.  Atwell  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lombardo.  Anthony  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowell.  James  B,.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas.  Clarence  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lundberg.  Leonard  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundgren,  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luttlnen.  Sidney  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luzler,  WUllam  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lytton.  Victor  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mackay,  Raymond  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 
Mackenzie.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacMlIIan.  R  H  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macon,  David  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacPherson.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Maddox.  Milton  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malcolm.  John  B  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Maldonado,  Ed  win  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  Joseph  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Manbert,  Rush  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mangham.  John  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mann,  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mannel.  WUllam  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Manthey.  Philip  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks,  Richard  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marotta.  Francis  X  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Marr,  Clayton  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall.  Harry  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Bobby  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Emmor  G  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massengale,  A  E,.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayo.  OlIleJPTJr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAlerp«V.  John  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCa^rty.  Orland.  510-26  5665 
McCann,  WUUam  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarty.  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MqCoy.  James  L  .  Jr  .  016^22-7115. 
McCubbln   Thomas  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McCutcheon,  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParlane.  James  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFee.  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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McOarr.  Elbert  L  .  420-36-^320. 

McOofBn.  James  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McQrath.  Edward  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mcintosh.  Gordon  Y  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclntyre.  Bruce  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McKlnney,  W,  M  .  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McKlnnon.  Charles  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMuUen.  Michael  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNalr.  Edward  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNeese,  Maurice  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McRee.  Griffith  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McSweeney.  Arthur  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melssner.  Martin  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX- 

Merchant.  Donald  N  .  46V-38-7985/^»' 

Mlchaud.  Ted  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlddleton,  P,  G,,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Miller,  Jlmmle  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  John  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mills,  Jerry  O.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlnchln.  Gerald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell.  James  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MltcheU,  Joe  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Mohr,  George  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monahan.  NeU  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monsen,  Monrad  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montgomery,  John  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Carl  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Moore.  James  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Moore.  Jere  N  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  Malcom  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  WUUam  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morton,  Sanford  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muchow.  Ray  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Mueller,  Gene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulkey.  Dick  E  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mura,  Ronald  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murakanal,  Roy  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murfee,  James  T..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Harry  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nardone,  Arthur  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neale,  Robert  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neel,  BUly  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Negus.  Sidney  S,,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NelUgan.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Earl  L  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell,  Robert  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  Wesley  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicosia,  John  W,,  434—44-3618. 
Nix,  James  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  John  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
NoUey,  Edwin  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman,  Bethel  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton.  Neville  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor  Robert  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ogden.  Seward  J,,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohlman.  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUver.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oppler.  Edward  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr.  Joeeph  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Overdank,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Wamul  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ownby,  Robert  Q,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ozawa,  Gordon  I,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padget.  Heber  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panchuk.  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pandure.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Charles  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patrick.  Robert  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  WUUam  S  .  500-32-81 1 1 . 
Patsls.  Nicholas  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavlow,  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  WUllam  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payte,  Roy  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce.  Oscar  J,,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearl.  Jason  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peery.  WUUam  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pellegrlno.  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penberthy.  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penwrlght.  BUI  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterfy.  Prank  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Qrover  C  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Harold  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Richard  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PetUlo.  Ralph  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Petrover.  Lothar  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty.  James  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pfaff.  David  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
PhUllps,  Weldon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckard.  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitcher,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ploetz,  Raymond  C,  477^26-8850. 
Poche,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX7. 
Polltano,  Pascal  R.,  15ij-20-9122. 
J^llto,  Dominic  R,,-3»»-24-6011, 

avlch.  Walter  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  George  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Poshusta.  AUyn  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Potter,  Mark  W,,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt.  Marlon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Presswood.  John  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Protherqe,  Maurice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulda.  jtseph  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulsipher,  Guy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purtle.  Herbert  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qua,  George  P.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radaker,  Herbert  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rarlg.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rayburn.  Bruce  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Read,  James  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reasoner,  Robert  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Reddltt,  Robert  H,  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  John  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Reese,  Irving  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RelUy.  Paul  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renwlck,  Allen  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Ralph  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Alfred  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchey.  Clinton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchlardl,  Robert  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond.  Henry  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rlckett.  WUllam  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle.  James  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlst,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera,  Jesus  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Roach,  Charles  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roark,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roblchaud,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RobUottl,  L,  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Robinson,  Pred  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Robinson,  James  B.  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Robinson,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  James  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohena,  Santos,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rome.  Lloyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rorle,  Euell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenblatt.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Sanford  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rost,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothaus.  WUllam  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothleltner.  MUton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roukous.  Maurice  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Row.  Lathe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowley,  Alford  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rughelmer,  E,  W,,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rung.  John  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runken,  Roy  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruple.  Robert  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rusk,  Edward  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU,  George  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Gordon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU,  Oscar  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russo.  Richard  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R.van,  Herbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salamy,  Henry  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sanders,  Robert  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanderson,  Don  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sands,  Laverne  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanford.  Robert  AT,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapplngton,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sato.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunler.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savwolr.  Richard  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarlngl,  Louis  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scent.  Richard  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaffer.  Donald  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Schrowang,  Augustus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulman.  Ellsworth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  Jackson  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab.  Harold  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  R.  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Prank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaver.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seldel,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sessions,  Jerrald  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafferman,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan.  Howard  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffer.  WUllam  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shldeler.  J,  H,,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shields.  Allan  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shim.  Casey  N,  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shroyer.  Terry  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sieg.  Reno  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Slembor,  Eugene  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Slgler,  Bernard  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Silverman,  Melvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons.  Chfirles  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sims.  Ernest  T„  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Slsson.  PhUUp  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slocum,  Donald  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slocum.  WUllam  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  CarroU  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Fletcher  B  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gary  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Smith,  James  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Raymond  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Smith.  Richard  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Snider.  Howard  A.,  553-38-4^505 
Snow.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Gardiner  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Russell  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sohn,  RusseU  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spak,  Michael  I,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spradlln,  BlUle  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squire,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stejskal,  AUen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stemmons.  Perry  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Carl  M.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterr.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart,  Arthur  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stewart,  WUllam  H  .  546-4O-4072. 
Stickles.  MUton  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlckney.  James  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stiles.  Donald  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoble,  Harry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stonlsch.'Jerry  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strain,  Joseph  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Struss.  Herbert  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stucker.  Robert  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Ja(mes  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Surber^aitfreU  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SwafWthn  G  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swedenburg.  Clifford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney.  E>anlel  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
y^  Sweet.  Robert  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SzaJ.  Arnold  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Talbow.  WUllam  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tavarez.  LuU  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Doyle  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Jcrfin  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Taylor.  Robert  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tenon.  Serafino  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tern'.  Albert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thames.  Lee  D  .  427^78-7387. 
Thomas.  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Earl  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  James  D,  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrash. JMelvln  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Todd.  Clarence  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tomllnson.  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toporowskl.  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trenchard.  KendaU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trultt.  George  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Turner.  Murray  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Turney.  John  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turnlpseed.  Ned  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tutchton.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tryra.  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ungs.  Duane  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unverrlcht.  HeUmut.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uram.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urruela.  Mario  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uttech.  Ralph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vaccarlno.  Isadore.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vanderstraeten.  Vincent,  094-24-a6Sa. 
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Vaahart.  D«vid  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanhooeer.  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vankeuren.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VanklrJc.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaught.  Thomas  M..  III.  46a-«4-'4088. 

Veach.  Colin  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Vldal-Delgado.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlner.  Myron  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vorpahl.  Donald  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vroman.  Hugh  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wahlgren.  Harold  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Ceasar  A  .  095-26-«649. 

Walker.  Jack  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Walker,  Paul  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wallace.  George  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  Marsh.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WalUs,  Thomas  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Walsh.  Paul  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  John  P..  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton.  Kirk  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  BUly  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Don  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  John  J  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware,  Archie  L  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warfleld,  Melvln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wark,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waterman,  Robert  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watllng,  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  Byron  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Kenneth  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Andrew  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weckateln,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weinberg.  WUllam  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werthan.  Oeorge  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Lowry  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker.  Howard  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Raymond  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttemore,  OHn  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wtckizer.  Charles  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Widener,  Larry  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wldrlg.  Prank  C  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlebke.  Eugene  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlegand,  Prancls  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUfong.  Vernon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkerson,  Lonnle  O.,  453— IO-8575. 
WUkle.  Richard  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUler,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUley.  WUllam  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllUams.  Lynn  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllama.  Quay,  440-3O-7534 
WlUlams,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlls,  Alvle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUlman,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUson.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wire.  Donald  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise.  RuaseU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltcher,  L«n  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wltten.  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolf,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong,  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Richard  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodward.  Leigh  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward.  Richard  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woollen.  James  M  .  243^44-7873 
Woywod,  Oeorge  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wren.  Nelson  E  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Wrenn,  Charlea  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yamaahlro.  Isao,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates.  Iva  C  ,  Jr  ,  427-42^942 
Toung.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zacharakls,  A  C.  139-28-0B16. 
Zachoa,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zachrttz.  Roger  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zane,  L»wr«ac«.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colemel 
Anderson,  Harold  E  ,  130  16-0109 
Bohannon,  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  WUllam  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calato,  Joseph  J  .  433-34—4623 
CampbeU.  David  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  BlUy  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastham,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epps,  Bryan  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan.  Walter  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fields.  George  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plathmann,  H   K  O  .  463  20-6041. 
Ballanger,  P.  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatt,  Jaifaes  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaeger.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keefe,  Prancls  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lantz.  Donald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leatb.  James  A..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery.  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJone,  Robert  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOuire.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nesko.  MUan  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Ralph  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stadtmauer,  Murray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
0hl,  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Verseput,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Edward  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMENS    ARMT    CORFS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Preytag.  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    COkPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Lude.  John  C  ,  273^6-4091 
MEotCAL  coaps 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Busch,  Oeorge  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olullan,  Karl  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL    SUVICX    COBPS 

To  be  lieuteTiant  colonel 
Clardy,  Monroe  P  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumont,  Roland  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joaehart.  Harold  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klckllghter,  John  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenthal.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VCTEKINA«T    COkPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Keagy,    Richard    H,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  (oUowtng  named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment   In   the    Reserve   of   the    Army   of   the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  use.  sections  591.  583.  and  594; 

MXDtCAI.  cokpa 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Nunn.  Stewart   L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strain,  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 


The  foUowlng-oamed  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  ua- 
der  the  provisions  of  Title  10.  U.S.C..  Sec- 
tion 3494: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel  t 

Bergom.  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  for  appointment  In  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  UJ8.C..  sec- 
Uon  3386: 

ASMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 

Barnthouse.  WUllam  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Damewood.   Thomas  C.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoUoway,    Balfour,    Jr ,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Curtis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeeUng.  John  O,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knelp,  James  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Leverett,  Lewis  C  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pearson.    Homer   G..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price.  Gerald   F,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shoob,  Stuart  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Verbeck,  Karl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 
officers  for  appointment  In  the  Reserve  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10.  use.  Section  3385: 

ARMT   PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ashley.  Alvln  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  John  H  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden   Reuben  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan.  Curtis  H  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  WUllam  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burkett.  WUllam  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlone,  Frank  L  ,  15722-1927. 
Cole.  Marlon  B  ,  418-20^-5187 
Collins.  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demers,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bplscopo,  Leonard  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Glenn  A  .  4O4-26-8003. 
Ford,  Howard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller,  Louis  W  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallmark.  Estle  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen,  Harry  S  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hetmelly,  WUllam  P..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herbert,  Curtis  B  ,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmsen.  Raymond  H  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper.  Johnnie  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hullum,  Douglas  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kale.  Donald  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnon,  Marlon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'Layton.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lopei!.  Marcellno.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaskeU.  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCain,  WUllam  D  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney.  Charles  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paul.  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Benjamin  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell,  Lee  V  .  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schultz,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jerald  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tarrant.  Joseph  W  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thalhofer  Joseph  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters.  WUllam  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


UOl>E  Ul    REPRESENT  \TTVFS—r;?//r.yr/rT//.  December  20,  J973 


The  Houae  met  at  10:30  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch 
DJ3..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Fear  not:  for  behold.  I  bring  you  good 
tidinos  of  great  joy.  which  shall  be  to  all 
people— Luke  2:  10 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  light  and 
life  and  the  inspiration  of  every  noble 
endeavor,  draw  us  Into  a  deeper  unity  of 
spirit  as  we  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee  and 
as  we  seek  to  serve  our  country  by  doing 
Thy  will. 


During  UiLs  tune  which  calls  for  great- 
ness save  us  from  littleness  of  mind  «uid 
poverty  of  spirit  which  makes  us  un- 
willing to  pay  tjje  price  of  better  things 
for  the  best  values. 

By  the  light  of  a  shining  star,  by  the 
song  of  the  heavenly  host,  by  the  lure 
of  a  child  in  a  manger  make  known  to 
us  the  unworthy  pride  that  Inflates  our 
little  selves  and  give  to  us  the  genuine 
spirit  which  enables  us  to  love  mercy, 
to  do  Justly,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
Thee. 


So  niay  we  play  our  full  part  in  lifting 
the  world  to  the  higher  ground  of  faith 
In  Thee,  hope  for  the  future  and  good 
will  among  men:  to  the  glory  of  Thy 
holy  name  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  emnounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof.     -A 
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without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 

approved. 
There  was  no  objection 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr,^ 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced^ 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

VLJ.  Ree.  865.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  March  29.  1974, 
as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Day." 

The  mes.'sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  ASatrs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  369.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  print  as  a  House  document  House  com- 
mittee print  on  Impeachment,  Selected  Ma- 
terials. 

H.  Con.  Res.  375.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  booklet  entitled  "The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5874  I  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank,  to  provide  for  co- 
ordinated and  more  eflBcient  financing  of 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrow- 
ings from  the  public,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  14) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
and  encouragement  for  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  health  care  re- 
sources, and  the  establishment  of  a 
Quality  Health  Care  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1983) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  restoration,  and 
propagation  of  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species  of  fish,  wildlife,  and  plants, 
and  for  other  purposes. " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  2482  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  620)  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  an  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for*  Indian  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 


appoints  Mr.  Jacksow.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  and  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested : 

S.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  development  of  and  the 
production  of  petroleum  from  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  1,  and  to  direct  the 
exploration  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
Numbered  1  and  4,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  Con.  Res.  59.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  compUation  en- 
titled "Disclosure  of  Corporate  Ownership" 
as  a  Senate  document;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  the  ChUd  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Act.  1973. 


PROVIDING  A  POSTAGE  ST.\MP  AL- 
LOWANCE FXDR  THE  CHAPLAIN  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  fRept. 
No.  93-743)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
427),  providing  a  postage  stamp  allow- 
ance for  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rk.  427 

Resolved.  That  (a)  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  procure  and  furnish  to  the 
Chaplain  of  the  House  United  States  postage 
stamps  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200  for 
the  remainder  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-third  Congress,  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing regular  session  of  Congress,  to  expedite 
the  conduct  of  the  official  business  of  the 
office  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b)  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  U  made  avaUable  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS  'during  the  reading),  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING      P.^YMENT     FOR     A 
LIMITED  PERIOD  IN   1974  AND  ON 

THE  S.-WU  }i.-\.SIS  .-^S  IN  1973  OF 
CERT.AIN  UTiUSE  <■(  iNtMlTTEE  EX- 
PENSES BEFORE  ADOPTION  OY 
APPUCABLE  1974  COMMITTEE  EX- 
PENSE RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution <H.  Res.  748  authorizing  pay- 
ment for  a  limited  period  In  1974  and  on 
the  same  basis  as  in  1973  of  certain 
House  committee  expenses  before  adop- 
tion of  applicable  1974  committee  ex- 
pense resolutions. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.  Res.  748 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, In  the  period  t)€glnnlng  January 
1.  1974,  and  ending  at  the  close  of  March  31. 
1974,  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  not  other- 
wise avaUable,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  the  same  neces- 
sary projects,  activities,  operations,  and  serv- 
ices by  contract  or  otherwise  (Including  pay- 
ment of  staff  salaries  for  services  performed) , 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
necessary  purposes,  undertaken  by  each 
standing  or  select  committee  of  the  House  in 
the  calendar  year  1973  on  the  same  basts  and 
at  not  to  exceed  the  same  rates  applied  and 
used  In  1973.  Payments  of  salary  under  this 
resolution  for  services  performed  In  the  pe- 
riod beginning  January  i,  1974,  and  ending 
at  the  close  of  March  31,  1974,  shall  be  made 
to  each  person  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  on  December  31,  1973, 
or.  In  the  case  of  a  p>erson  appointed  after 
December  31.  1973,  to  fill  a  vacsmcy  existing 
on  or  occurrUig  after  December  31.  1973,  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  the  final  rate  paid  to  the 
last  Incumbent  of  the  vacant  pKjeltlon. 

Sec.  2  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shaU  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
estabUshed  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  law. 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
normal  continuing  resolution  that  we 
put  in  at  the  beginning  of  each  session, 
actuall}'  both  the  first  and  second  ses- 
sions, to  allow  the  committees  to  pay 
their  staffs  at  the  rate  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  number  that  they  have  on  the 
payroll  as  of  now.  The  only  other  person 
they  can  put  on  the  payroll  is  if  there  is 
a  vacancy,  they  can  fill  a  vacancy,  but 
they  cannot  add  any  new  staff. 

The  reason  I  am  introducing  this  today 
and  caUing  it  up  for  consideration  is  be- 
cause I  understand  we  will  not  meet  until 
the  21st  of  Januar5-,  and  it  might  delay 
the  processing  of  payrolls  for  Januar>- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

What  is  the  continuing  date  of  the  res- 
olution? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Until  the  31st  of  March. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  H-WS  I  have  no  requests  for  time, 
Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution 
'H.  Res.  748'. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 


V 
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A  motion  to  rpconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


AUTHORIZINO  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
VA  TO  CONTINUE  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  AND  SUBSISTENCE 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S  2794  >  to  amend 
-^  chapter  36  of  title  38.  United  States 
^■"<:pde.  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  continue  making 
educational  assistance  and  subsistence 
allowance  payments  to  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons  during  periods  that 
the  educational  institutions  in  which 
they  are  enrolled  are  temporarily  closed 
pursuant  to  a  policy  proclaimed  by  the 
President  or  because  of  emergency  con- 
ditions, and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectiCHi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3794 
Be  If  enacted  bj*  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1780(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  "Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  the  Administrator  may.  sub- 
ject to  sjch  regulations  aa  he  shall  prescribe, 
continue  to  pay  allowances  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  enrolled  in  courses 
set  forth  in  clause  (It  and  |2)  of  this  sub- 
section during  periods  when  the  schools  are 
temporarUy  closed  under  an  established  pol- 
icy based  upon  an  Executive  order  of  the 
President  cr  due  to  an  emergency  situation, 
and  such  period^  ^hall  not  be  counted  as  ab- 
sences for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2) ." 

Mr  DORN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  will  be 
ha.npy  to  explain  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
and  the  urgency  involved  which  requires 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  current  national  energy 
crisis,  a  substantial  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions  are  arranging  to  tem- 
porarily close  their  schools  for  a  longer 
than  usual  penod  this  winter  to  conserve 
fuel.  This  immediately  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  authority  to  continue  the 
payment  of  educational  allowances  to 
students  in  trSlnipg  who  would  be 
Sffected  '' 

-Authority  existed  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  take  care  of  this  problem 
by  regulation  with  re<;pect  to  institutions 
of  higher  leanimg,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator has  .so  regulated  effective  Decem- 
ber 4  However,  in  view  of  certain  restric- 
tive language  no-v  in  the  statute,  the  Ad- 
miriistrator  found  legislation  would  be 
required  to  extend  the  same  relief  to 
veterans  who  are  pursuing  courses  be- 
low the  college  level:  that  is,  technical 
and  vocational- type  training  Institu- 
tijns  I  Introduced  HR  11915  for  this 
runrase.  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  reported  favorably  on  the  ob- 
jective but  suggested  an  alternative  draft 
approach  to  correct  certain  technical  as- 
pects Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  S 
2791   a  bill  designed  to  achieve  the  same 


purpose,  and  the  bill  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore this  body  for  action. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  the  Veterans' 
Administrator  has  taken  such  prompt 
relief  action  by  modifying  his  regulations 
to  take  care  of  this  problem  with  respect 
to  veterans  who  are  training  in  colleges 
and  other  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Our  prompt  action  on  the  pending  bill 
will  round  out  the  relief  which  should 
be  provided  for  all  veterans  and  other 
eligible  persons  pursuing  courses  In 
schools  below  the  college  level.  We  have 
received  information  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  It  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  enactment  of  this  bill  would  have 
no  significant  cost  impact.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  strongly  urge  approval 
of  S.  2794. 

Before  closing.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
failed  to  call  attention  to  the  great  in  er- 
est  of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Cleveland  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  called  this  problem 
to  my  attention  a  short  time  ago  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  feel  that  it  was  the 
result  of  his  personal  concern  and  initia- 
tive that  brought  about,  first,  prompt  VA 
action  toward  revising  its  regulations, 
and  second,  this  supplementary  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  so  necessary  to 
achieve  uniform  treatment  of  all  veter- 
ans attending  the  various  types  of  train- 
ing institutions  I  commend  him  for  his 
positive  and  aggressive  action,  and  assure 
him  that  our  committee  was  most  re- 
sponsive to  this  problem  that  he  brought 
to  our  attention  in  such  a  timely  manner 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMTDT  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2794.  a  Senate- 
passed  bill  that  will  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  con- 
tinue paying  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances to  veterans  pursuing  programs 
of  education  and  training  during  periods 
when  the  educational  institutions  in 
which  they  are  enrolled  are  temporarily 
closed  because  of  "emergency  conditions 

The  energy  crisis,  Mr.  Speaker,  has.  in 
many  Instances,  created  unusual  situa- 
tions that  existing  laws  did  not  antici- 
pate For  example,  the  extended  holiday 
or  between  term  closings  of  educational 
institutions  that  will  occur  during  the 
next  4  to  6  weeks  will  result  in  a  suspen- 
sion of  educational  allowances  to  veter- 
ans participating  in  programs  of  educa- 
tion or  training  The  language  of  exist- 
ing law  permits  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trator to  promulgate  regulations  that 
will  prevent  the  reducticm  of  monthly  as- 
sistance payments  for  extended  school 
closings  resulting  from  the  energy  crisis 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning  Ad- 
ministrator Johnson  acted  promptly  to 
issue  new  regulations  on  Dece«it)er  4, 
1973.  that  will  permit  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  educational  allowances  to  vet- 
erans enrolled  m  institutions  of  higher 
education,  notwithstanding  the  extended 
closing. 

Unfortunately,  the  language  of  exist- 
ing law  does  not  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator to  draft  similar  regulations  to 
cover  Institutions  below  the  college  level. 
Thus  veterans,  eligible  wives,  widows,  and 
children  attending  vocational,  technical, 
or  trade  schools  face  the  possibility  of 
the  suspension  of  their  monthly  allow- 


ances should  the  extended  closing  of  the 
Institution  in  which  they  are  enrolled 
cause  their  absence  to  exceed  30  days  In 
a  12-month  period.  In  order  to  provide 
equitable  treatment  for  those  attending 
schools  below  the  college  level  and  to  per- 
mit the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  issue  regulations  for  such  insti- 
tutions similar  to  those  already  issued  for 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  imme- 
diate approval  of  the  legislation  before 
the  House  is  essential. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  simply  stated 
win  permit  the  Administrator  to  promul- 
gate such  regiilations  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
existing  law.  that  will  permit  the  con- 
tinued payment  of  educational  allow- 
ances during  periods  when  schools  are 
temporarily  closed  under  an  established 
policy  based  upon  an  Executive  order  of 
the  President  or  because  of  an  emergency 
situation.  These  allowances.  Mr  Speaker, 
represent  the  only  income  received  by 
most  of  the  veterans  enrolled  in  educa- 
tional institutions.  If  their  payments  are 
permitted  to  lapse,  even  temporarily,  for 
circumstances  beyond  their  control,  it 
win  create  hardships  that  need  not  be 
created. 

I  shall  support  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  urge  that  all  Members  do 
the  same.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  speedily 
approved  so  that  veterans  attending 
school  may  receive  their  monthly  educa- 
tional allowances  without  interruption 
Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
in  support  of  S  2794  as  a  measure  to  as- 
sure fairness  in  treatment  of  veterans 
enrolled  in  Institutions  forced  to  re- 
schedule classes  due  to  the  energy-  criGis. 
regardless  of  the  type  of  training  they 
are  pursuing 

A  particular  word  of  appreciation  is 
due  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  Dorn.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  and  to 
the  staff.gf  his  committee. 

When  a  number  of  Northern  colleges 
decided  to  extend  vacations  or  otherwise 
suspend  classes  as  an  energy -conserva- 
tion measure,  thousands  of  veterans 
stood  to  lose  benefits  under  VA  regula- 
tions basing  eligibility  on  attendance.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  alone. 
1.200  to  1.300  veterans  faced  potential 
loss  of  at  least  $180,000  if  classes  were 
suspended  more  than  a  calendar  month. 
Chairman  Dorn  and  his  staff  were 
most  helpful  in  our  efforts  to  persuade 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  take 
whatever  action  was  necessary  adminis- 
tratively to  amend  the  regulations  so  that 
a  long  break  in  classes  would  not  jeo- 
pardize veterans'  benefits.  VA  Adminis- 
trator Donald  E  Johnson  responded  with 
commendable  speed,  but  was  limited  in 
his  discretion  to  changing  the  rules  af- 
fecting college-level  enrollees 

This  bill  grants  the  VA  similar  dis- 
cretion in  the  case  of  vocational  and 
technical  Institutions  below  the  college 
level.  While  Institutions  in  New  Ham'v 
shlre  are  not  greatly  affected,  this  change 
will  benefit  coimtless  veterans  enrolled 
in  such  institulions  elsewhere  in  the 
country    Here  again,  the  chairman  and 
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the  committee  are  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  this  measure  before  us  so  that 
it  can  l)e  disposed  of  before  the  recess. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
PEissed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Memt)ers  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2794,  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX    FUNDS    USED    TO    FINANCE 
DANCING  OSTRICHES 

I  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.,  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr,  ROBERT  W,  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  wire  services  carry  an  ac- 
count of  a  theatrical  event  entitled  "The 
Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Stalin,"  staged 
in  New  York  City  by  one  Robert  Wilson. 
The  so-called  opera  consumes  over  13 
hours  in  its  presentation  and  Involves  a 
cast  of  over  100  adults,  18  children,  a  4- 
month-old  baby,  a  number  of  gorillas,  a 
goat,  a  dog,  a  sheep,  and  32  dancing  os- 
triches, whose  performance  the  critic  de- 
scribed as  "sensational."  It  is  reported 
that  many  meml)ers  of  the  audience 
spent  much  of  the  night  asleep  under 
their  seats. 

Now  I  would  ordinarily  defend  the 
right  of  Americans  to  engage  In  this  sort 
of  madness  except,  in  this  case,  for  one 
thing:  part  of  the  tab  for  staging  this 
production  has  been  picked  up  by  the 
long  suffering  U.S.  taxpayers,  through 
the  National  EndowTnent  for  the  Arts. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
better  things  to  do  with  our  tax  funds 
than  to  finance  dancing  ostriches,  how- 
ever sensationally  they  perform. 


CANADA  AND  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area  have  been  re- 
ceiving advertisements  of  the  foilowlng 
type: 

with  the  energy  crisis  foremost  on  every- 
one's mind,  we  would  like  to  reassure  you 
that  we,  !n  the  province  of  Quebec,  are  for- 
tunate to  have  adequate  supplies  of  fuel  and 
electricity. 

In  Canada,  we  do  not  foresee  that  our  op- 
erations will  be  affected  In  any  way  and  we 
win  be  providing  a  complete  series  of  ski 
week  programs 

Supplies  of  pasollne  throughout  the  prov- 
ince are  ample  as  well  as  the  reserves  on 
hand  at  our  service  stations.  Consequently, 


guests  travelling  by  car  should  have  no  prob- 
lem. 

Should  the  United  States  Government  pro- 
hibit road  travel  on  Sunday,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  you  enter  Canada  on  Saturday. 
We  can  make  arrangements  to  accomxnodate 
you  on  the  Saturday  night  prior  to  your  ski 
week  provided  you  give  us  sufficient  notice. 

Guests  arriving  in  Montreal  by  air  or  rail 
wUl  find  the  usual  methods  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  hotels  fully  operational. 

We  hope  your  visit  to  Canada  wUl  be  re- 
laxing and  enjoyable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  Canada  was  threatening  to  shut 
off  the  flow  of  any  gasoline  or  petroleum 
to  the  United  States  and  then  threaten- 
ing to  limit  it  to  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  United 
States,  So,  while  our  friendly  neighbor 
to  the  north  has  frequently  indicated 
she  does  not  want  to  give  us  any  jwwer 
or  petroleum,  she  certainly  has  encour- 
aged Americans  to  spend  their  dollars  at 
Canadian  ski  resorts.  As  my  dear  old 
grandmother  used  to  say : 

There  u  a  long  road  that  has  not  got  an 
ash  barrel  in  It. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1559. 
COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V,  DANIELS.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (S.  1599)  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  enable  State  and 
local  governments  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities for  job  training  and  community 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond : 

(Roll  No.  708] 
Alexander  Dent  Jones,  Ala. 

Anderson.  111.      Dlggs  Jones.  NO. 

Andrews.  Drlnan  Keating 

N.  Dak.  Dulskl  Kyros 

Archer  du  Pont  Landrum 

Arends  Esch  Leg^ett 

Armstrong  Evlns,  Tenn.       Lott 

Aspln  Foley  McCloskey 

Blatnlk  Ford.  McCormack 

Boiling  William  D.       Macdonald 

Brooks  Fraser  Madlsan 

Burke.  Calif.       Frellnghuysen    Mallllard 
Burton  Fulton  Marazltl 

Butler  Gray  Martin.  Nebr 

Carey.  N.Y.  Green.  Pa.  Meeds 

Clancy  Griffiths  Metcalfe 

Clark  Oubser  Michel 

Clay  Hanna  MUls.  Ark. 

Collins,  111.  Hansen.  Wash.    Moakley 

Conyers  Harrington  Moorhead. 

Danlelson  Harvey  Calif. 

Delaney  Hebert  Murphv.  N.Y. 

Dellums  Heckler.  Mass.     Nelsen 

Dennis  Jarman  Nichols 


Parrls 

Patten 

Podell 

Prltchard 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 


Rosenthal 

R>-an 

St  Ge.Tnaln 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 


Stuckey 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Van  Deerlln 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wright 
Zion 
ZwBch 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  326 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  ccMisent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1559 
COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF   1973 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Eiecem- 
ber  18,  1973.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  [during 
the  reading].  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels) 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  In  reading  the  re- 
port I  see  that  the  conference  comes  back 
with  a  $100,000  limit  or  a  $100,000  com- 
bination In  the  public  works  area.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  No.  that 
is  not  correct.  I  will  cover  that  in  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  House  floor  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1559,  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
and  Training  Act  of  1973.  'When  we  went 
to  conference  there  were  approximately 
90  differences  betveen  the  House-  ani 
Senate-pass"!  bills.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that, 
in  most  cases,  these  differences  were  re- 
solved consistent  with  the  House  version 
and  that  the  conference  report  r  ^fleets 
the  basic  features  of  the  House  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  and  Training  Act  of  1973  is 
to  provide  a  modem  charter  for  man- 
power programs  previously  operated  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the 
Economic  Opportimity  Act  of  1964,  and 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971, 
The  legislation  reported  from  the  con- 
ference eliminates  the  numerous  cate- 
gorical programs  which  wera  authorized 
imder  these  separate  pieces  of  legislation 
and  substitutes  instead  a  decentralized 
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and  decategorized  program  that  can  be 
more  responsive  to  the  diversity  of  local 
needs. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  pro- 
vided for  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  local  prime  sponsors  to  plan  and 
implement  comprehensive  manpower 
programs.  Both  bills  also  vested  respon- 
sibility for  certain  manpower  programs 
and  functions  m  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  addition,  both  bills  provided  an  open 
ended  authorization  through  fiscal  year 
1977.  Although  this  general  framework 
has  been  retained,  the  following  major 
points  of  difference  were  resolved  in  con- 
ference: 

nUMC    SPONSORSHIP 

The  House  bill  provided  that  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  with  a  popu- 
lation of  100.000  or  more  Is  eligible  to  be 
a  prime  sponsor.  The  Senate,  on  the 
other  hand,  provided  that  cities  with  a 
population  of  100,000  anc"  counties  with  a 
population  of  150,000  would  be  eligible. 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  provi- 
sions on  prime  sponsorship.  The  House 
bill  also  provided  that  regardless  of  popu- 
lation, the  largest  unit  of  general  local 
govenunent  in  any  State  is  eligible.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  that  any  consortium 
of  adjoining  units  which  includes  an 
eligible  city  or  county  could  qualify  as  a 
prime  sponsor  The  House  bill  contained 
a  similar  provision  The  Senate  receded 
to  the  House  language  with  an  amend- 
ment requiring  such  units  comprising 
the  consortium  to  be  in  reasonable  prox- 
imity to  one  another 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
that  any  unit  or  consortium  of  units 
regardless  of  population  might  become  a 
prime  sponsor  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determined  that  such  unit  or  units:  First, 
serve  a  substantial  portion  of  a  labor 
market  or  a  rural  area  of  high  unem- 
ployment; and  second,  have  demon- 
strated competence,  a  special  need  for 
services  and  the  effectiveness  compara- 
ble or  superior  to  that  of  the  State  In 
which  they  are  located  Such  units  might 
qualify  under  the  House  bill  only  if  they 
serve  rural  areas  having  substantial  out- 
migration  and  high  unemployment.  The 
House,  in  order  to  provide  the  Secretary 
some  flexibility  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases,  receded  to  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  limiting  the  application  of 
the  provision  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

Additionally  the  House  bill  provided 
that  a  limited  number  of  existing  CEP 
grantees  .serving  rural  areas  could  be 
eligible  pnme  sponsors  if  designated  by 
the  Secretar>-  The  Senate  receded 
on  this  provision. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  one  unit 
of  local  government  may  not  qualify  as 
a  prime  sponsor  for  another  unit  within 
Its  geographical  jurisdiction  unless  such 
other  unit  has  failed  to  submit  a  plan  to 
the  Secretary  The  comparable  Senate 
provision  stated  that  the  Secretary  may 
choose  from  among  the  competing  plans. 
The  Senate  receded 

VLiotBLz   ACT IV IT aa 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  de- 
scribe eligible  activities  under  the  act. 
The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  described 


in  general  terms  the  kinds  of  programs 
and  services  contemplated  under  title  1. 
The  Senate  bill.  In  addition  to  such  a 
general  description,  also  included  spe- 
cific references,  by  name,  to  Individual 
manpower  programs  such  as  Mainstream. 
New  Careers.  QIC.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  Jobs  for  Progress — SER — and  Job 
Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sector— 
JOBS 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amend- 
ment adding  to  the  description  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  a  new  section  in- 
cluding programs  conducted  by  "com- 
munity based  organizations."  which  are 
defined  to  mean  organizations  which  are 
representative  of  communities  or  some 
significant  portions  thereof,  for  example, 
opportunities  industrialization  centers, 
operation  SER.  Mainstream,  and  com- 
munity action  agencies 

C»Al«TS     rO«     VOCATIONAl,     EDUCATTOH 

The  House  bill  provided  that  5  percent 
of  title  I  funds  are  to  be  made  available 
for  grants  to  State  boards  of  vocational 
education  to  provide,  by  agreement  with 
local  prime  sponsors,  vocational  educa- 
tion within  the  local  sponsors'  area.  The 
Senate  had  no  comparable  provision  and 
receded  with  an  amendment  requiring 
that  the  Secretary-  make  the  grants  to 
the  Governors  so  that  they  might  provide 
financial  tissistance,  through  State 
boards  of  vocational  education,  for 
needed  vocational  education  services  In 
areas  served  by  prime  sponsors. 

coMirtn»rrT    action    agcncixs 

The  Senate  bUl  provided  that  17  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  shall  be 
available  only  for  grants  to  prime  spon- 
sors for  community  service  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  of  the  kind  now  car- 
ried out  by  community  action  agencies 
under  section  221  of  The  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  The  House  version  had  no 
similar  provision.  The  Senate  receded. 

CONOmoNS     FOR     RECXIPT     OF     FINANCIAI, 
ASSIST  ANCC 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  re- 
quired as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  financial  assistance  for  any 
year  that  the  pnme  sponsor  submit  a 
plan  or  statement  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  approval.  The  conference  com- 
promise adopts  the  general  structure  of 
the  House  provision,  as  well  as  some 
specific  Senate  language  on  establish- 
ing goals  and  a  provision  requiring, 
wherever  possible,  that  training  lead  to 
employment  providing  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  House  version  requires  the  prime 
sponsor  to  utilize  services  and  facilities 
available  from  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  to  the  extent  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  prime  sponsor  The  Senate 
amendment  requires  such  use  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible    The  Senate  receded 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  local  prime  sponsors,  the  House 
bill  requires  the  State  to  provide  for  the 
partlclp>atlon  of  State  agencies  In  the 
implementation  of  local  plans,  promote 
the  coordination  of  all  manpower  plans 
in  the  State,  and  establish  a  State  man- 
power service  council  to  review  and 
comment  on  plans  and  to  monitor  their 


operation.  The  Senate  receded  to  the 
House  provision. 

The  House  bill  specifies  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  a  plan  until 
he  determines  that  it  meets  the  statu- 
tory requirements  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  has  been  given  to 
specified  officials.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  plan  or  program  statement 
cannot  be  disapproved  until  certain  pro- 
cedures have  been  compiled  with  and 
an  opportunity  for  comment  has  been 
given  to  the  officials  specified  in  the 
House  bill  and  to  area  planrving  coun- 
cils. Both  bills  require  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  before  final  disap- 
proval. The  Senate  also  requires  an  op- 
portunity for  the  prime  sponsor  to  sub- 
mit corrective  amendments 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
House  language  sind  adds  the  provision 
of  the  Senate  bill  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  revoke  a  prime  sponsor's  plan  If  he 
determines  the  sponsor  has  failed  to 
meet  specified  requirements  of  the  act. 

LOCAL   PLANNING   COUNCILS 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  State 
prime  sponsor  to  designate  planning 
areas  encompassing  the  entire  State  and 
to  establish  area  planning  councils  for 
each  area  with  designated  functions  and 
composition.  The  House  bill  did  not  man- 
date such  a  structure.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded with  an  amendment  requiring  all 
prime  sponsors  to  establish  representa- 
tive planning  councils. 

SPXCIAL   rZDESAL   RESPONSIBILXnES 

Both  bills  give  the  Secretary  of  labor 
special  responsibility  to  provide  man- 
power programs  to  serve  those  segments 
of  the  population  most  In  need  of  them. 
Included  among  these  persons  are  those 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  Indi- 
ans, ml^ants  and  seasonal  farmwork- 
ers, youth,  offenders  and  other  persons 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  par- 
ticular dlsadvEintages  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket. The  House  amendment  provided 
that  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  need  for  funding  programs  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness.  The  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  language  with  cer- 
tain amendments,  one  of  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  under  section 
307(a)  (7)  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  programs  conducted  by  community 
based  organizations. 

The  House  bill  also  provided  for  the 
incorporation  of  title  I-A  of  the  EOA  In- 
to the  Manpower  Act  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Job  Corps.  It  also  makes 
certain  powers  contained  In  title  VI  of 
the  EOA  and  currently  available  to  the 
Secretary  by  delegation  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  applicable  to  his  administra- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House  provision  which  be- 
came title  rv  of  the  conference  report. 

In  addition  the  conferees  agreed  that 
the  Secretary  should  be  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  programs  of  research, 
training,  labor  market  information  col- 
lection, and  a  computerized  job  bank. 

PtTBHC  8«mVICR  rMPLOTMCNT ELIGIBLE 

APPLICANTS 

The  House  bill  included  as  eligible  ap- 
plicant* for  public  service  employment 
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funds  under  title  n  prime  sponsors  imder 
Its  title  I,  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more, 
combinations  of  units  of  general  local 
government  with  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  50,000  or  more  and  Indian  tribes 
on  Federal  or  State  reservations.  The 
Senate  bUl  named  any  unit  of  Federal. 
State,  or  general  local  government,  any 
public  agency  which  is  a  subdivision  of 
such  government,  and  Indian  tribal  or- 
ganizations. The  conference  agreement 
Incorporates  the  House  provisions,  ex- 
cept that  units  and  combinations  of  units 
of  general  local  government  with  popula- 
tions of  50.000  or  more — but  not  eligible 
to  be  prime  sponsors  under  title  I — quali- 
fy as  program  agents  who  wUl  adminis- 
ter the  title  U  funds  in  their  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment. 

In  addition  to  the  program  agent  con- 
cept the  bill  provides  assurances  that 
jobs  will  b)e  allocated  equitably  to  such 
local  governments  and  agencies  taking 
Into  account  the  number  of  unemployed 
within  their  jurisdictions  and  their  re- 
spective needs.  Priority  in  employment  is 
given  to  those  unemployed  persons  who 
are  most  severely  disadvantaged  and  spe- 
cial consideration  is  to  be  given  to  vet- 
erans. The  remainder  of  the  conference 
report  In  most  other  respects  follows  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

AREAS  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  tTNEMPLOYMENT 

The  Senate  bill  defined  an  "area  of 
substantial  unemployment"  as  one  hav- 
ing an  unemployment  rate  of  6  percent 
or  more.  The  House  version  required  7- 
percent  unemployment  In  the  designated 
area.  The  conference  report  adopted  a 
rate  of  6'2  percent. 

ELIGIBILITY 

The  House  bill  required  that  a  person 
be  unemployed  for  at  least  30  days  in 
order  to  qualify  for  public  service  em- 
ployment under  title  n.  The  Senate  lim- 
ited eligibility  to  those  persons  who  have 
been  unemployed  15  weeks  or  more.  The 
Senate  receded  to  the  House  position. 

FUNDING 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  blUs  pro- 
vided for  an  open-ended  authorization 
for  fiscal  >ears  1974  through  1977.  The 
House  amendment  provided  that  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  and  make  avail- 
able for  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams $250,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
Senate  receded  with  an  amendment  set- 
ting aside  not  less  than  $350,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  providing  an  open- 
ended  authorization  for  public  employ- 
ment programs  on  top  of  the  set  asides 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1975. 

ALLOCATION     FORMULA 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the 
funds  for  comprehensive  manpower  pro- 
grams should  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  a  two  part  formula:  First,  unemploy- 
ment and  second,  the  number  of  adults 
below  the  BLS  lower  living  budget.  It 
also  provided  for  a  "hold  harmless  "  for 
the  first  3  years  of  the  bill. 

The  House  version  provided  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  by  a  formula  con- 
sisting of  two  parts:  First,  prior  year's 


manpower   allotment   and    second,    the 
number  of  unemployed. 

The  Congress  adopted  a  compromise 
three  part  formula  based  upon  prior 
year's  manpower  allotment — given  50 
percent  weight — unemployment — given 
371/2  percent  weight — and  adults  In  low- 
income  families — given  12  percent 
weight.  The  conference  report  also  in- 
cludes a  "hold  harmless"  at  90  percent 
of  the  previous  year's  funding  with  a 
limit  on  gains  at  50  percent  of  the  prior 
year's  funding. 

Under  the  House  bill  the  allocation 
formula  was  applicable  to  80  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  grants  to  prime 
sponsors  under  title  I.  The  remainder 
was  allocated  in  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion taking  Into  account  the  need  for 
continued  funding  of  programs  of  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness.  The  Senate  bill 
applied  the  allocation  formula  to  all  the 
funds  allotted  to  prime  sponsors.  The 
Senate  receded. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
States — Including  local  prime  sponsors — 
should  be  available  to  the  State  to  pro- 
vide employment  and  training-related 
services  throughout  the  State,  to  provide 
incentives  to  form  consortia  of  local 
prime  sponsors,  to  develop  and  publish 
information  regarding  labor  market  and 
other  relevant  conditions,  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  to  operate  man- 
power programs  for  offenders. 

The  House  bill  stated  that  1  percent 
of  the  allocated  funds  are  available  to 
the  States  to  fund  the  State  manpower 
council.  The  Senate  receded  with  an 
amendment  which  would  make  4  percent 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  States  to 
provide  State  manpower  services. 

The  House  bills  provided  that  5  percent 
of  title  I  funds  are  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  incentive  to  form  consortia  of 
prime  sponosors.  This  provision  Is  re- 
tained in  the  conference  report. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  stated  that 
80  percent  of  the  funds  available  for 
public  service  employment  programs  are 
allocated  among  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  unemployed  residing  in  the  area  com- 
pared to  the  number  residing  in  all  such 
sireas.  The  remainder  Is  distributed  In 
the  Secretary's  discretion  taking  into  ac- 
count the  severity  of  unemployment  in 
the  area.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
allocation  formula  for  public  service  em- 
ployment funds.  The  Senate  receded. 

NATIONAL   COMMISSION    FOR    MANPOWTOI    POLICY 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  Presi- 
dentlally  appointed  national  emplov-ment 
opportunities  council  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  interested  groups  The 
House  bill  provided  for  a  national  com- 
mission for  manpower  policy  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  composed 
of  specified  Federal  department  and 
agency  heads,  and  representatives  of  In- 
terested groups.  Including  the  general 
public.  The  Senate  receded. 

This  conference  report  reflects  the  con- 
cept that  reasonable  men  and  women 
working  together  toward  a  common  goal 
can  compromise  their  differences.  I  am 


pleased  that  this  Important  legislation  is 
supported  by  the  administration,  the  Na- 
tional Governor'  Conference,  the  league 
of  Cities.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINicK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  the  amendment  ordered  by  the  House 
wherein  a  combination  of  50.000  could 
be  a  prime  sponsor,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  conference  report  that  in  it  we 
negated  that  In  effect  and  the  combina- 
tion of  50,000  cannot  be  a  prime  sponsor, 
although  we  add  some  language  that 
they  would  handle  the  funds  but  they 
carmot  be  a  prime  sponsor.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V,  DANIELS.  The 
gentleman  Is  not  correct.  We  retained 
the  House  language  and  in  addition 
tlYereto  any  units  of  local  government  or 
a  combination  of  units  of  50.000  or  more 
may  be  designated  as  a  program  agent  by 
the  eligible  prime  sponsor.  In  other  words 
we  went  a  step  further  and  compromised 
with  the  Senate  on  that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  using 
the  language  commonly  used  here  I  want 
to  msike  it  perfectly  clear  the  gentleman 
is  telling  me  on  the  record  that  any  imit 
of  government  of  50,000  or  a  combination 
of  50,000  can  be  a  prime  sponsor.  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  telling  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  D.A.NTrLS  No.  I 
did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Then  what  did  the 
gentleman  say  about  50.000? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  What  I 
said  was  this. 

The  conference  agreement  Incorpo- 
rates the  provision  of  both  bills  that 
prime  sponsors  are  eligible  applicants, 
and  provides,  that  unit  and  combination 
of  units  of  general  local  government  with 
populations  of  50,000  or  more — but  not 
eligible  to  be  prime  sponsors  under  title 
I — qualify  as  program  agents  who  will 
administer  the  funds  but  not  as  eligible 
applicants. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Can  they  apply  as 
a  prime  sponsor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  No.  thev 
may  not. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Therefore  they 
have  to  go  find  somebody  with  100.000 
people  to  be  the  prime  sponsor  and  we 
are  back  to  where  we  started  from  when 
the  House  added  the  50.000  I  do  not  have 
a  city  over  100,000.  How  in  the  world  can 
we  get  a  prime  sponsor  when  we  do  not 
have  a  unit  of  100.000' 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  win  the 
distingiii&hed  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee yield  to  me  brieflly"' 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  ger.tlerr.ar.  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker  let  me  ^y 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
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correct.  When  the  House  bill  was  passed 
we  had  100.000  in  it.  That  language  re- 
mains in  this  bUl  intact  for  title  I;  it  is 
exactly  what  we  had  for  title  I.  and  that 
is  where  the  bulk  of  the  money  is  to  be 
dispatched. 

Title  n.  the  public  service  employment 
section,  is  where  the  gentleman  refers  to 
the  50,000  figure.  We  keep  that  figure. 
DifTerent  units  of  government  may  get 
together  to  constitute  that  50.000  and  be- 
come a  program  agent,  in  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield^ 

Mr.  EXJMINICK  V  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  L\  GARZA.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  says,  and  I  am  going  to  hold 
the  agency  to  that,  that  a  combination  of 
governmental  units  of  50,000  can  be  a 
prime  sponsor  for  the  public  service 
jobs? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  can  be  a  program 
agent. 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  The  gentleman  is  incor- 
rect. They  cannot  be  a  prime  sponsor 
What  the  conference  did  is  this,  that  in 
title  n  only  they  provided  that  and  the 
Senate  compromised  to  this  point •  they 
provided  in  title  U  that  jurisdictions  and 
combinations  of  jurisdiction  leading  up 
to  50.000  m  member  could  be  program 
agents.  ' 

What  would  be  the  authoritv  of  the 
program  agents''  They  would  administer 
the  job  employment  funds  within  their 
jurisdictions  under  the  prime  sponsor- 
ship, in  this  case  it  would  either  be  the 
county  or  the  entire  State  that  would 
be  the  prime  sponsor;  however.  It  is 
clearly  spelled  out  in  the  bill  that  the 
combinations  of  units  of  50,000  will  be 
the  proeram  agents:  so  that  the  gentle- 
man'.s  concern  about  the  local  communi- 
ties, the  smaller  communities  not  having 
specific  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of 
title  n  programs  should  be  relieved. 

There  is  a  clear  Indication  that  they 
will  be  allowed  to  be  program  agents  and 
they  will  be  responsible  for  the  deter- 
mination of  how  those  funds  are  spent 
within  the  local  jurisdiction. 

If  the  gentleman  will  recall  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor,  that  was  the  basic 
concern.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this,  but  I  am  telling 
my  friend  from  Michigan,  all  the  con- 
ference did  was  they  went  and  made 
inoperative  the  amendment  of  50.000 
put  on  by  the  House. 

Nonetheless,  Mr  Speaker,  the  need  is 
such  in  my  area  that  even  though  the 
conference  did  not  uphold  the  position 
of  the  House.  I  wUl  support  the  biH 
because  of  the  necessity;  but  it  still 
places  us  in  the  rural  areas,  in  the  small 
areas,  in  the  position  of  having  to  find 
100,000  to  be  the  prime  sponsor. 
I  do  not  care  how  we  color  the  rest 
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of  it,  saying  he  will  be  the  program 
agent;  program  agent  means  nothing  if 
we  do  not  get  a  prime  sponsor  on  100.000. 
We  are  back  to  where  we  started. 

But  not  to  prolong  the  Issue  and  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  this  legislation.  I 
will  support  the  chairman  and  say  that 
I  am  very  dissatisfied  that  we  cannot 
uphold  the  position  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  public  service  area 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  will  state  there  will  be 
automatically  a  prime  sponsor  in  the 
area.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  working 
through  that;  but  speciHcally  the  de- 
termination of  how  the  funds  will  be 
spent  will  be  done  at  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion level. 

So  the  gentleman  is' incorrect.  He  will 
have  no  trouble  getting  funds  into  the 
small  communities  in  the  State,  through 
the  State;  but  the  administration  will 
be  done  locally. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
bland  statement  that  the  local  subdi- 
vision will  have  no  trouble.  How  does  he 
know  it  will  have  no  trouble?  Obviously, 
the  prime  sponsor  is  going  to  take  all 
the  dough  for  itself.  They  will  not  hand 
down  anything  to  anyone.  The  gentle- 
man is  pretty  naive.  He  is  not  taking  a 
long  view  en  this  I  have  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience with  these  prime  sponsors  and 
with  the  State  getting  money  and  it 
never  dribbles  down  to  the  small  com- 
munity. 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersev  yield "> 

Mr  IX5MINICK  V  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  ESCH  If  we  read  carefully  in  the 
legislation  and  the  conference  report  it 
states  specifically  that  funds  will  be  spent 
within  those  areas  of  unemployment  in 
title  II. 

Secondly,  that  withm  title  n  those 
prime  sponsors  will  have  a  responsibility 
for  the  administering  of  the  act;  so  the 
local  units  of  government  are  very  clear- 
ly protected,  not  just  in  the  conference 
report,  but  in  the  legislation  Itself. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if 
the  Libor  Department  does  otherwise, 
then  they  clearly  are  not  following  the 
specific  language  of  the  bill;  so  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  incorrect.  The  lan- 
guage IS  in  the  bill. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  this  gentle- 
man IS  not  incorrect,  because  the  Labor 
Department  never  follows  the  specific 
language  of  anything  and  the  gentleman 
ought  to  know  that  as  well  as  I  do  The 
bureaurrats  run  it  to  suit  themselves. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  a  single 
county,  except  one.  in  mv  nine-county 
district  that  has  over  100.000  people,  so 
that  means  that  no  county  in  my  dis- 
trict except  one  can  become  a  prime 
sponsor,  and  it  does  not  have  any  un- 
employment. So  in  effect,   in  counties 


with  heavy  unemployment,  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  to  the  State  and  ask 
for  a  handout. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  I  am 
going  to  nominate  Senator  Jackson  for 
the  First  Annual  George  III  Award,  be- 
cause he  has  done  more  in  this  so-called 
energy  bill  to  destroy  the  liberties  of 
English-speaking  people  than  anybody 
in  a  thousand  years,  and  more  than 
George  HI  could  do  in  30  years.  Maybe 
I  had  better  add  some  other  people  to  it. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
direct  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
amount  of  money  available  under  this 
provision  in  this  report  for  youth  jobs 
programs?  As  I  read  it.  none  of  the  mon- 
ey would  be  available  under  title  III.  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  a  specific 
earmarked  amount  for  that,  but  there  is 
anticipated  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion particularly  for  Jobs  programs  for 
the  summer 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man can  clarify  what  amounts  will  be 
made  available  for  youth  programs,  in- 
cluding those  for  the  summer  months? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  say  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  is  not  an  earmarked 
amount.  We  will  have  to  get  that  from 
the  appropriations  committee. 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Under  Utle  in.  ap- 
proximately  $360  million,  as  I  read  it, 
will  be  made  available  for  various  pro- 
grams. These  would  include  Jobs  for  mi- 
grant programs  and  many  other  pro-  • 
grams,  and  the  balance  left  over,  which  is 
about  $91  million,  which  would,  as  I  read 
it.  be  only  the  approximate  amount 
which  would  be  set  aside  for  summer  pro- 
grams. 

I  anticipate,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
mittee— and  I  assume  the  conferees  dis- 
cussed this — was  there  any  agreement 
to  make  a  supplemental  program,  par- 
ticularly for  this  summer,  which  would 
be  made  available  for  youth  programs? 
Without  that,  there  would  be  no  specific 
amount  made  available,  and  we  would 
have  a  manpower  bill  being  passed  with- 
out any  earmarked  amount  made  avail- 
able for  the  summer  programs  that  have 
always  been  avaUable  to  the  youth  of 
America. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  summer 
would  be  one  of  those  critical  summers 
where  some  appropriation  would  have 
been  made. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  say  that  was  discus.sed 
in  conference  and  that  we  felt  that  the 
program  should  be  continued  this  sum- 
mer and  that  we  would  apply  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  a  specific 
sum  of  money  to  be  set  aside  for  that 
purpose 

Mr  HAWKINS  Mr  Speaker,  was 
there  any  particular  amount  discussed 
as  to  what  is  in  it  now? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  No.  we 
did  not  mention  any  particular  amount. 
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I  think  we  should  wait  and  see  what 
conditions  are? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
Is  critical  deficiency  in  the  report.  I 
think,  in  view  of  the  fact  we  have  had 
many  problems  in  our  communities 
throughout  America,  and  certainly  I 
think  that  the  House  Committee  has 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  not  providing 
adequately  for  our  use  and  essentially 
contributing  to  the  disorders  and  to  the 
problems  that  are  related  to  the  failure 
to  plan  for  the  summer  months,  and 
particularly  to  plan  for  youths  the  year 
round.  I  would  hope  that  this  is  only  a 
base  on  which  we  can  build  and  that 
there  is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  a  review 
of  this  and  that  we  will  do  something 
to  plan  for  the  youth. 

Without  that  planning,  it  seems  to  me 
this  report  is  terribly  inadequate  and 
certainly  should  be  described  as  not  a 
real,  honest  effort;  a  real  sincere  effort 
to  do  something. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  this  legislation  Is  the  concept  of 
the  role  of  prime  sponsors.  It  Is  not  cor- 
rect that  for  the  purposes  of  political  ac- 
countability, the  prime  sponsor  Is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  chief  elected  official 
within  an  eligible  jurisdiction — for  In- 
stance, the  mayor,  Governor,  or  county 
executive? 

Is  It  not  correct  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  political  accountability  the 
prime  sponsor  is  presumed  to  be  a  chief 
elected  official  with  the  proper  eligible 
jurisdiction,  for  instance,  the  mayor  of  a 
city.  Governor  of  a  State,  or  countv  ex- 
ecutive, or  administrator  of  a  political 
subdivision? 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  essentially  correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1559,  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973, 

This  legislation  represents  the  culmi- 
nation of  nearly  5  years  of  effort  in  this 
area  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  is  a  major  personal  achieve- 
ment for  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  DojfiNicK  V.  Daniels)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  as 
well  as  Chairman  Perkins  and  ranking 
minority  member,  Al  Quiz.  These  mem- 
bers and  the  committee  staffs  can  take 
justifiable  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  represents  a  truly 
bi-partisan  effort  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  history  of  manpower  legislation. 

This  legislation  also  reflects  the  posi- 
tive and  sophisticated  efforts  over  the 
past  3  years  of  the  manpower  projects 
of  the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  and 
the  National  League  of  Cities — U,S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors. 


As  my  colleagues  may  remember,  In 
my  remarks  urging  passage  of  House  bill 
on  November  28,  I  outlined  a  number  of 
specific  reservations  I  had  about  that 
bill's  provisions.  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  bill  failed  to  provide 
for  an  swlequate  and  meaningful  role  for 
the  Governor  in  the  delivery  of  man- 
power services.  Specifically,  I  objected 
to  the  fact  that,  as  originally  drafted, 
the  bill  mandated  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  consortia, 
but  failed  to  include  the  Governor  in 
any  way  in  this  process.  To  have  retained 
this  provision  would  have  been  entirely 
Inappropriate  and  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  very  essence  of  decentralization. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today  corrects  this  de- 
ficiency by  requiring  that  the  Secretary 
consult  with  the  Governor  prior  to  the 
formation  of  consortia.  The  addition  of 
this  provision  paves  the  way  for  Gover- 
nors to  assume  a  proper  leadership  role 
In  achieving  the  coordination  of  man- 
power efforts  in  labor  market  areas 
throughout  the  State,  while  preserving 
the  rights  of  independent  local  prime 
sponsors  at  the  same  time. 

With  respect  to  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  vocational  education,  the  original  bill 
again  failed  to  adequately  account  for 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Gover- 
nor for  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
State's  manpower  program.  Once  again, 
in  my  judgment,  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  acted  wisely  and  with  foresight 
in  moving  to  correct  a  potentially  weak 
link  in  the  overall  manoower  delivery 
system  by  directing  that  the  5  percent  of 
funds  set  aside  for  vocational  education 
be  routed  through  the  Governor. 

It  is  certainly  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  existing  vocational  education 
facilities  wiU  continue  to  play  an  essen- 
tial role  In  a  decentralized  manpower  de- 
livery system. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  creation  of 
a  meaningful  role  for  the  Governor,  I  am 
pleased  by  the  decision  of  the  conferees 
to  set  aside  approximately  5  percent  of 
all  funds  for  use  by  the  Governor  for 
planning  and  program  implementation. 
Four  of  this  5  percent  comes  out  of  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  money  and  is 
to  be  used  for  statewide  programs  and 
administration.  An  additional  1  percent 
of  the  80  percent  allocated  to  prime  spon- 
sors is  specifically  earmarked  for  use  by 
the  Governor  in  fostering  coordination 
through  the  State  Manpower  Services 
Council. 

The  setting  aside  of  funds  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's use  is  a  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  retaining  some  authority  for 
program  administration  at  the  State 
level.  For  in  talking  about  comprehen- 
sive manpower  reform,  we  are  not  talking 
about  single  programs  but  rather  about  a 
network  of  programs — programs  which 
must  combine  outreach,  counseling,  pub- 
lic service  employment,  one-the-job 
training,  job  development,  Job  placement 
and  followup.  The  State  Is  In  a  unique 
position  to  provide  the  necessary  link- 
age of  these  programs  and  services. 

By  increasing  the  role  of  the  Governor 


in  the  delivery  of  manpower  se?vices,  we 
do  not  suggest  that  the  Governor  should 
be  able  to  exercise  veto  power  over  the 
efforts  of  local  prime  sponsors.  To  do  so 
would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  decentralization.  It  is  to 
suggest,  however,  that  the  Governor 
must  be  given  the  tools  with  which  to 
play  a  leadership  role  in  the  effective 
coordination  of  the  State's  overall  man- 
power program. 

My  final  concern  about  the  original 
House  legislation  stemmed  from  the  total 
absence  of  any  provision  for  local  man- 
power services  councils  to  insure  access 
at  the  local  level  to  the  planning  process 
for  those  whose  interests  are  directly  af- 
fected— labor  and  industry  groups, 
clients,  and  citizen-taxpayer  groups,  I 
feel  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  for  ad- 
visory councils  at  the  local  as  well  as 
State  level  is  an  important  step  toward 
preserving  citizen  input. 

The  legislation  before  us  represents  the 
cutting  edge  of  New  Federalism  in  its 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  a  strong 
intergovernmental  delivery  system.  The 
success  of  this  bill  will,  in  no  small  part, 
be  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  work- 
ing relationship  which  is  ultimately  de- 
veloped between  governmental  units  for 
the  purpose  of  coordination. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  have  before  us 
a  means  of  rationalizing  the  incredible 
mess  of  Federal  contracts  which  current- 
ly comprises  our  manpower  deliver>-  sys- 
tem. However,  given  the  size,  scope,  and 
complexity  of  this  legislation,  it  can  be 
expected  that  its  implementation  will 
not  be  without  certain  problems. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  indeed  by  the 
intent  of  Chairman  Daniels  to  hold  over- 
sight hearings  within  a  year.  The  history 
of  this  manpower  legislation  has  been  one 
of  bipartisan  ccxiperation  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  its  continued 
efforts  to  assure  an  effective  national 
manpower  policy. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  refer  to  the  de- 
bate which  has  taken  place  regarding  the 
opportunity  for  smaller  communities  to 
participate  in  title  II  programs.  Under 
the  conference  report  agreement  in  sec- 
tion 204(d>  (1>  and  (2»  a  smaller  juris- 
diction "shall"  be  delegated  the  fimction 
of  program  agent  as  defined  in  204(d> 
i2).  Thus  the  State  is  required  as  prime 
sponsor  for  balance  of  State  to  work  di- 
rectly with  smaller  communities  who 
might  be  eligible  as  a  result  of  substantial 
employment. 

In  addition,  section  205ict  (3)  requires 
that  persons  hired  "shall"  be  residents  of 
the  area  qualifying  for  assistance.  Thus. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  interests 
of  those  who  reside  in  smaller  towns 
are  protected  and  enhanced  as  a  result  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  will 
yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  elab- 
oration of  my  other  question,  may  I  di- 
rect this  question:  I  have  some  ques- 
tions that  may  be  more  directly  answered. 
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In  the  bill,  as  I  read  it.  under  title  II. 
there  is  an  amount  of  not  less  than  $350 
million  earmarked  for  public  employment 
programs  under  title  II.  This  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  $500  million  which 
was  in  the  bill  when  the  bUl  left  the 
House.  That  was  the  House  version. 

Now,  may  I  ask  whether  or  not  the 
provision  which  says  that  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessarj'  to  carry  out  public 
service  employment  means  that  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $350  million,  the  report  In  a 
sense  recommends  that  an  amount  which 
is  more  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try than  the  $350  million  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  I  should  point  out  the 
$250  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  the 
$350  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  represent  noth- 
ing but  a  floor. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  \1eld  just  for  a  final 
statement.  I  hope  that  in  view  of  the 
fact,  since  we  in  this  House  were  forced 
to  reject  an  amendment  bv  which  we 
would  have  increased  that  floor  to  $500 
million,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics having  indicated  that  200.000  per- 
sons have  lost  their  jobs  since  that  action 
took  place,  this  providing  of  only  an 
amount  on  a  floor  of  some  $40,000  to 
$50,000  should  certamly  be  considered 
inadequate  ana  that  this  House  would 
reverse  its  earliier  position  and  make  this 
manpower  bill-^meet  more  realistically 
the  needs  of  the  American  people,  200.- 
000  of  whom  have  lost  their  jobs  while 
this  bill  was  being  considered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  make  a  brief  reply 
to  the  gentleman,  in  conference  the  Sen- 
ate desired  to  make  it  an  open-ended 
authorization  for  both  fiscal  years.  The 
House  stood  its  ground  and  insisted  on 
its  language,  and  asked  for  a  specific 
set-aside  amount  for  both  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975. 

The  SPEAKER  All  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Danizls)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <  Mr  Esch  > . 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  frequently  said  that 
legislation  is  landmark  legislation  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act — representing  the  culmina- 
tion of  4  years  of  work— does  indeed 
deserve  that  description  for  at  least 
three  reasons 

First.  It  embodies  for  the  first  time  in 
any  legislation  passed  by  this  Congress 
the  manpower  revenue  sharing  concept 
that  is  a  move  toward  decategorlzatlon 
and  decentralization  And  if  you  believe 
as  I  do  that  government  Is  best  which 
Is  closest  to  its  people,  then  you  will  sub- 
scribe to  the  philosophy  behind  this 
legislation 

Second,  the  Manpower  Act  is  sig- 
nificant In  that  it  proves  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  we  overcome  the  ad- 
versary relationship  that  has  existed 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
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gr^ss.  This  legislation  was  developed 
with  the  strong  cooperation  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  the  White  House  staff,  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Man- 
power, as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
Governors'  Conference,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  the  mayors,  and 
those  representing  the  labor  community. 
It  is  a  specific  example  of  what  can  oc- 
cur when  all  of  us  work  cooperatively  for 
the  public  good. 

Third,  the  legislation  deserves  to  be 
called  "landmark"  in  scope  since  it  is 
prospective.  In  this  act.  Congress  is  de- 
veloping the  programs  to  meet  upcoming 
problems  In  our  economy.  It  recognizes 
that  there  will  be  poR-slble  maior  dis- 
placements in  our  economy  within  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country  directly 
attributable  to  the  energy  crisis.  This  bill 
will  rifle  funds  into  such  localities,  as- 
sisting in  development  of  retraining 
programs  or  public  employment  pro- 
grams to  help  relieve  the  hardships  found 
in  pockets  of  high  unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  in  coming 
years  will  serve  as  an  important  tool  for 
allowing  localities  to  use  Federal  man- 
power funds  to  help  meet  unemploj-ment 
problems.  It  also  provides  the  needed 
flexibility  at  the  local  level  to  allow  offi- 
cials to  determine  the  programs  that 
best  fit  their  needs 

However,  there  are  certain  matters 
the  legislation  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count. It  Is  my  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  move  effectively  to  bring  together 
job  training  and  related  efforts  found  in 
the  social  security  legislation,  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and  the  vocational 
education  programs  into  a  unified  attack 
on  the  problems  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment in  this  country. 

This  conference  report  represents  the 
culmination  of  4  years  of  work  on  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  bill  It  began  with 
a  recommendation  of  President  Nixon 
that  we  move  to  a  system  of  adminis- 
tering manpower  programs  which  he 
called  manpower  revenue  sharing  The 
heart  of  that  proposal  was  that  we  enact 
a  broad,  flexibile  authority  and  decen- 
tralize the  administration  of  it  to  States 
and  major  cities  and  counties.  This  leg- 
islation accomplishes  that  purpose 

But  this  is  not  the  revenue  sharing 
bill  originally  sent  to  us.  The  Congress 
has  worked  its  will  on  the  proposal  In  a 
cooperative  effort  with  the  administra- 
tion The  legislatioo-  before  us  contains 
a  very  significant  Federal  role,  not  only 
in  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  this 
act  are  carried  out  by  those  who  admin- 
ister programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  but  in  the  assignment  of  special 
responsibilities  to  the  Secretar>-  of  Labor 
for  such  groups  as  youth  and  older 
workers,  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability.  Indians,  and  migrants 
Throughout  the  bill  there  are  assurances 
that  programs  of  demonstrated  eflTec- 
tlveness  will  be  continued  both  by  State 
and  local  prime  sponoors  and  by  the  Sec- 
reUry  in  the  use  of  funds  at  his  disposal 
The  bill  mentions  some  of  these  by  way 
of  example  In  defining  community-based 
organizations — specifically     OIC,     SER. 


and  Mainstream.  But  as  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
these  are  only  some  examples  used  in 
the  particular  context  of  community- 
based  organizations.  There  are  other  ef- 
fective programs — such  as  that  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen — op- 
erating at  the  national  and  at  the  com- 
munity level.  We  are  equally  committed 
to  the  continuation  of  such  programs. 

I  think  this  bill  represents  a  dynamic 
federalism  which  utilizes  fully  the  com- 
petence of  various  levels  of  government 
In  assuring  that  the  needs  of  people  are 
met. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Manpower  Policy  which 
for  the  first  time  can  begin  to  consider 
national  manpower  needs  and  the  im- 
pact of  all  existing  Federal  programs  in 
helping  to  meet  those  needs.  This  is  an 
idea  that  I  have  been  promoting  for 
several  years  because  it  is  apparent  to 
me  that  the  Federal  efforts  have  been 
badly  fragmented  in  this  vital  field  and 
that.  In  actual  fact,  we  have  nothing 
resembling  a  national  manpower  policy. 
The  need  for  such  a  policy— which  in- 
herently involves  in  its  formulation  the 
process  of  looking  as  far  into  the  future 
as  possible  and  examining  prospects  in 
the  Ught  of  possible  situations  which 
might  arise— has  been  illustrated  quite 
dramatically  by  the  energy  crisis.  Had 
we  have  had  a  National  Commission  on 
Manpower  Policy  in  place  and  function- 
ing over  the  past  several  years  it  very 
likely  would  have  examined  the  prob- 
ability of  diminishing  energy  reserves 
and  have  formulated  both  short-term 
and  long-term  measures  to  deal  with 
manpower  and  employment  problems 
which  would  ensue.  In  fact,  such  a  proc- 
ess is  one  of  the  specific  charges  of  this 
legislation  to  the  Commission.  It  cer- 
tainlj-  does  not  come  altogether  late,  be- 
cause the  problems  of  energy  and  aiter- 
naUve  sources  of  energy  are  going  to  be 
with  us  well  into  the  next  century. 

This  legislation,  as  the  Members  well 
know,  is  complicated  in  its  structure  and 
involved  the  accommodation  of  many 
competing  Interests.  I  think  the  Confer- 
ence did  a  good  job  of  putting  together 
two  versions  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
legislation  is  strengthened  in  the  proc- 
ess. Let  me  use  an  example  Involving 
the  formula. 

Previously,  at  least  half  of  the  man- 
power funds  have  been  distributed  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  on  a  pov- 
erty formula  which  favors  southern  and 
rural  States  over  northern  and  indus- 
trialized States  such  as  Michigan.  The 
other  half  was  distributed  under  the 
Manpower  Deve  opment  and  Training 
Act  on  the  basis,  very  largely,  of  the 
relative  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons— which  is  favorable  to  heavily  in- 
dustrialized States.  The  final  formula 
arrived  at  would— after  about  4  years 
when  all  the  "hold  harmless"  features 
had  ceased  to  be  a  factor— distribute 
funds  on  a  formula  weighted  75  percent 
on  relative  unemployment  and  25  per- 
cent on  a  low-Income  factor  adjusted  up- 
ward annually  on  the  basis  of  changes  In 
the  cost-of-living  index  This  means  that 
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states  such  as  Michigan  will  get  a  fair 
share  of  funds  primarily  designed  to  pro- 
vide training  and  retraining  for  imem- 
ployed  workers,  but  that  Southern  and 
rural  States  will  be  able  to  meet  their 
needs  both  for  training  and  the  crea- 
tion of  employment  opportunities  where 
they  may  not  otherwise  exist.  It  is  a  very 
good  compromise. 

There  were  other  problems  in  working 
out  a  formula.  We  have  a  hold  harmless 
provision  at  90  perct.it  of  each  prior 
year's  manpower  allocation.  In  order  for 
this  to  work,  it  was  necessary  to  say  that 
no  prime  sponsor  could  get  more  than 
150  percent  of  its  prior  years  allocation— 
a  so-called  stop-gain  provision.  How- 
ever, we  recognized,  and  this  was  a  par- 
ticular concern  of  mine,  that  a  number 
of  cities  and  counties  either  would  be 
coming  into  the  program  for  the  first 
time  or  would  have  had  a  very  smaU 
manpower  allotment  in  fiscal  1973.  A 
150-percent  limitation  on  these  govern- 
ments would  either  give  them  nothing 
or  very  little  increase  over  the  small 
amount  they  had  before.  So  we  placed 
a  fioor  under  the  amount  an  eligible 
prime  sponsor  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive—one-half of  the  amount  they  are 
entitled  to  under  the  formula,  even 
though  the  sum  would  exceed  150  per- 
cent of  the  prior  years  allocation. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems the  conferees  had  to  struggle  with, 
and  the  manner  in  which  such  problems 
were  resolved.  I  think  we  have  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislation. 

There  still  remains  in  this  complex  bill 
a  good  many  things  which  need  clarifi- 
cation. For  example:  the  language  which 
appears  in  title  II  and  title  IV  of  the 
bill  relative  to  the  rights  of  public  em- 
ployees already  holding  jobs  with  States 
and  cities  and  other  governmental  en- 
tities. As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
and  a  conferee.  I  am  confident  that  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  was  to  approve 
language  which  does  several  things.  First. 
we  wanted  to  insure  that  no  employee  is 
replaced  by  anyone  funded  under  a  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  act.  Second,  we 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  no  public  em- 
ployee is  deprived  of  seniority  or  ad- 
vancement opportunities  by  smy  program 
funded  under  this  bill.  Finally,  we  wanted 
to  Insure  that  criteria  establishing 
whether  persons  are  unemployed  and 
eligible  for  assistance  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied differently  on  account  of  a  per- 
son's previous  emplo>Tnent.  In  other 
words.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  Federal  money  un- 
der this  act  cannot  be  used  by  State  and 
local  officials  to  discriminate  against  pub- 
lic employees  or  to  interfere  with  their 
Job  rights. 

In  the  course  of  the  general  debate  on 
HR.  11010  I  expressed  my  appreciation 
to  the  other  Republican  members  of  the 
select  subcommittee,  who  also  served  ef- 
fectively on  the  conference  committee — 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Steiger).  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr  FoRSYTHE).  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  PeyserV  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (tJlr.  SarasinK 
They  have  each  played  an  active  part  in 


achieving  this  good  result.  And  of  course, 
I  again  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie),  out  rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  the  full  com- 
mittee, for  his  astute  and  statesmanlike 
negotiations  on  many  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult issues  in  this  legislation,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Perkins)  who  also  chaired  the 
difficult  conference  sessions.  Without 
their  help  there  would  have  been  no  bill. 
But  I  want  to  save  a  very  special  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  for  the  leader- 
ship, sagacity,  and  tenacious  spirit  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor.  Dominick  V.  Daniels.  He 
is  a  man  who  very  literally  makes  his 
word  his  bond  and  for  whom  an  agree- 
ment with  a  colleague  is  an  irrevocable 
trust.  He  is  a  great  legislator  and  it  is  a 
privilege  to  work  with  him  on  matters 
of  high  national  interest. 

This  bill  represents  a  high  national  in- 
terest— the  formulation  of  national  man- 
power policy  effectively  translated  into 
programs  working  for  people  who  need 
help  in  finding  and  holding  a  decent  job 
at  a  decent  wage.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.   1559. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Quik)  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  S.  1559. 
As  a  House  conferee,  and  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  companion  bill  in  the  House — 
H.R.  11010,  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
outcome  of  this  conference.  The  confer- 
ence committee  did  its  work  on  this 
long  and  detailed  bill  in  the  best  spirit 
of  compromise — that  designed  to  pro- 
duce the  best  possible  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  which  emerged 
from  the  conference  is  a  better  product 
than  either  the  House-passed  or  Senate- 
passed  versions.  I  could  cite  many  ex- 
amples of  changes  to  support  this  view, 
but  a  few  should  suffice.  The  Senate  bill 
for  example,  contained  a  title  that  would 
have  established  a  bob-tailed  version  of 
the  OEO  community  action  program  im- 
der  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  think 
most  would  agree  that  this  is  not  the 
appropriate  legislation  to  deal  with 
that  issue,  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  not  the  proper  agency  to  administer 
such  a  proeram.  That  Utle  was  dropped 
in  conference. 

The  House  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
contained  a  verv*  meagre  role  for  State 
governments  as  compared  with  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  even  though  we  should  be  look- 
ing increasingly  to  the  services  pro- 
vided by  State  government,  with  Fed- 
eral assistance,  to  help  solve  local  prob- 
lems. The  conference  report  language 
considerably  strengthens  the  State  role 
in  the  provision  of  services  and  in  co- 
ordinating programs,  and  it  earmarks  4 
percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  each 
State  for  administrative  costs  in  carry- 
ing out  this  role.  There  was  no  com- 
parable provision  in  the  House  bill,  and 
It  should  significantly  strengthen  the 
overall  program. 

There  were,  of  course,  dcaens  and 
dozens  of  compromises.  A  number  of 


them  did  not  turn  out  as  I  had  hoped 
they  might.  For  example,  we  still  man- 
date the  expenditure  of  $350  million — 
as  opposed  to  $500  million  in  the  House 
bill — for  programs  imder  title  n  of  the 
act  which  largely  will  be  public  service 
employment  in  areas  having  substantial 
unemplojTnent.  While  we  may  very  well 
spend  more  than  that  amoimt  for  title 
n,  I  still  feel  that  it  is  unwrise  in  prin- 
ciple to  mandate  expenditures  for 
particular  programs  in  future  fiscal 
years.  I  would  have  preferred  a  simple 
authorization  "of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessarj'"  for  title  II  in  fiscal  1975, 
which  the  conference  report  contains  in 
addition  to  the  mandated  amoimt.  Still 
the  very  nature  of  a  conference  means 
that  everyone  does  not  get  everything 
they  want,  and  this  is  a  provision  which 
I  can  live  with,  and  which  in  my  judg- 
ment does  no  lasting  damage  to  a  very 
good  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  my  colleagues,  I>ominick  V. 
Daniels  and  Marvin  e:sch,  who  respec- 
tively as  chairman  and  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  persevered  through  some 
very  difficult  times  for  this  legislation 
and  never  stopped  working  together  to 
resolve  problems.  Chairman  Perkins  and 
I  did  what  we  could  to  help,  but  without 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan,  this  bill  verj-  likely  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

This  is  landmark  legislation  in  the 
sense  that  it  points  a  new  direction  not 
only  in  the  administration  of  manpower 
programs  at  all  levels  of  government, 
but  in  the  evolution  of  national  man- 
power policies  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  final  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  possible  impact  of  the  energy 
crisis  on  the  economy,  with  all  of  its  im- 
plications for  employment  trends,  is  but 
one  example  of  the  need  for  a  coherent 
national  approach  to  manpower  prob- 
lems which  do  or  might  confront  us.  We 
needed  this  legislation  which  ties  to- 
gether a  number  of  the  basic  manpower 
programs  and  lays  the  basis  for  a  better 
coordination  of  efforts  at  all  levels. 

One  of  the  several  notable  contribu- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  EscH>  to  this  legislation  was  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  for 
Manpower  Policy  which,  effectivelj'  ad- 
ministered, could  begin  to  provide  much 
needed  government-wide  program  co- 
ordinaUon  at  the  Federal  level  while 
taking  a  close  look  at  our  long-range 
needs  in  manpower  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Pinallv-.  this  bill  sets  an  example 
for  the  Congress  in  other  policy  areas 
where  consolidation  of  existing  pro- 
grams smd  more  decentralization  of  de- 
cisionmaking authority  to  State  and 
local  levels  is  needed.  The  administra- 
tion has  made  proposals  along  these 
lines  in  a  number  of  fields,  including 
education,  and  I  think  they  deserve  the 
kind  of  consideration  we  gave  the  man- 
power proposal.  Incidentally.  I  wish  also 
to  expre.-^  my  appreciation  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  particularly  to 
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Assistant  Secretarj'  William  Kolberg  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration who  worked  closely  and  co- 
operatively with  our  members  and  staff 
in  putting  together  the  House  bill  and 
smoothing  out  problems  in  the  confer- 
ence. This  bill  is  a  good  example  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
working  cooperatively  in  the  public  in- 
terest. I  think  that  the  quality  of  the 
final  effort  reflects  that  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  iMr.  Hansen  > 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rue  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  of 
1973  provides  a  worthwhile  and  needed 
program  that  will  bring  important  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation.  The  bill  is  the  result  of 
a  spirit  of  reason  and  willingness  to  com- 
promise. It  is  worthy  of  prompt  passage 
by  the  Congress  this  year.  The  bill  re- 
ported by  the  conferees  is  superior  to 
that  passed  by  either  the  House  or 
Senate. 

Employment  is  a  critical  issue.  Because 
of  the  energy  crisis  there  are  likely  to 
be  areas  of  greater  unemployment  in  the 
coming  year.  Provision  should  be  made 
early,  in  advance,  so  we  can  move  quickly 
with  the  necessary  programs  in  order  to 
handle  any  displacement  of  workers  due 
to  energy  shortages  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  this  bill  contains  provisions  that 
respond  to  this  need. 

In  addition  to  the  scaled-down  public 
employment  plan  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent bill,  the  general  provisions  of  the 
manpower  plan  permit  the  State  and 
local  authorities  to  use  other  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  legislation  for  public  em- 
ployment plans  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 
Thus,  the  people  closest  to  the  problem 
could  decide  on  the  best  way  to  use  the 
funds  provided  to  create  jobs  where 
needed  and  thereby  reduce  temporary 
unemplo>-ment  and  contribute  to  the 
public  services  provided  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  real  significance  of  the  legis- 
lation lies  in  the  future  direction  of  our 
manpower  policies  and  philosophies  con- 
cerning job  training  programs.  Having 
authored  manpower  legislation  of  my 
own  earlier  this  year.  I  would  especially 
emphasize  the  benefits  of  a  concept 
which  it  contained  that  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  under  final  considera- 
tion today.  For  the  first  time.  Congress 
and  the  administration  recognize  that  if 
we  are  to  have  an  effective  administra- 
tion of  manpower  programs,  we  must  give 
increased  responsibility  to  officials  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  of  government,  and 
have  a  flexible  program  to  meet  the  dif- 
fering needs  throughout  the  coimtry. 

There  are  several  other  provisions  in 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  that  I 
have  long  believed  would  be  the  means  of 
providing  greater  service  to  those  who 
are  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  our  ef- 
forts. I  will  vote  for  the  bill  and  hope 
that  it  will  receive  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  approval. 


Mr  ESCH  I  >ield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  '  Mr   Peyser  > . 

Mr  PEYSER.  I  also  rise  to  lend  my 
support  to  this  conference  report,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  'Mr.  Tov^ell*. 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  congratulate  the  con- 
ferees. As  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
•  Mr.  QuiE>  stated,  this  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  final  product  is  probably  an 
improvement  over  the  version  of  the  bill 
that  passed  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

As  one  example,  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  made  a  specific  mention  of  bi- 
lingual programs,  whch  are  extremely 
important  in  the  Spanish -speaking  com- 
munity which  constitutes  a  significant 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  Nevada,  and 
of  course  is  even  a  larger  part  of  the 
population  of  States  such  as  California 
and  Texas.  The  House  bill  also  clearly 
authorized  continuation  of  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  effective  manpower  pro- 
grams— Jobs  for  Progress — SER — which 
serves  the  Spanish-speaking  cotnmunity. 
but  did  not  specifically  mentiqn  them 
in  the  statute  itself.  The  conference  re- 
port considerably  expands  and  amplifies 
the  language  of  the  bill  relating  to  pro- 
grams for  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  and  specifically  men- 
tions SER  as  an  example  of  a  commu- 
nity-based organization  which  should  be 
utilized  by  State  and  local  prime  spon- 
sors in  the  provision  of  manpower  serv- 
ices. I  think  this  is  an  improvement  on 
the  language  of  the  House-passed  bill, 
in  that  it  gives  a  much-needed  emphasis 
to  programs  which  serve  important  seg- 
ments of  our  population  whose  needs  too 
often  have  been  ignored.  Of  course,  per- 
sons of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  those  whose 
primary  language  is  Spanish — and  the 
bill  Is  not  so  limited,  either  But  this  is 
a  large — and  a  fact  that  is  not  widely 
appreciated,  growing — number  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

This  bill  truly  begins  to  bring  respon- 
sibility for  important  programs  back  to 
the  State  and  local  level  where  the  needs 
are  best  known  and  where  individuals 
can  best  be  served.  At  the  same  time,  it 
in  no  way  relinquishes  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  assure  that  the  terms  of  the 
act  are  met.  Rather,  it  frees  the  Federal 
Government  from  a  large  part  of  the 
administrative  burdens  so  that — hope- 
fully— it  can  concentrate  its  efforts  on  a 
broad  consideration  of  national  man- 
power needs  and  provide  guidance,  spe- 
cial help,  and  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  meeting 
those  needs.  The  aim  is  to  avoid  "big 
government"  in  favor  of  responsive  gov- 
ernment, with  each  level — local.  State, 
and  Federal — doing  those  things  it  is 
best  equipped  to  do,  and  doing  It  in  a  co- 
ordinated manner. 
That  is  the  promise  of  this  legislation. 


I  am  confident  that  the  promise  can  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  after  4  years  of  effort 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch, 
with  the  help  and  advice  of  our  Nation's 
Governors,  mayors,  county  oflScials.  and 
other  interested  parties,  have  achieved 
legislation  in  which  we  can  all  take  con- 
siderable pnde. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Perkins  ) . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  and  the  conference 
report. 

I  do  wish  to  state  that  we  have  im- 
proved the  formula,  taking  it  out  of  the 
figtires  of  the  Senate  formula.  Under 
title  I,  the  bulk  of  the  money  is  stated 
to  be  50  percent  of  the  amount  allotted 
in  previous  years,  and  from  the  alloca- 
tion 37 '2  percent  is  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  unemployment  and  the  remaining  12.5 
percent  is  allotted  on  the  basis  of  the 
low-Income  factor.  This  improved  the 
situation  and  in  my  judgment  made  the 
House  bill  much  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  bringing  back  to 
the  House  the  conference  report  on  the 
manpower  bill,  now  knowTi  as  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973.  The  conference  report  fol- 
lows closely  the  version  passed  by  the 
House  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  provi- 
sions from  the  other  body's  bill  that  were 
incorporated  were  good  provisions  and 
strengthened  the  bill  we  now  have  under 
consideration.  This  is  a  bipartisan  bill, 
supported  by  the  minority,  the  majority 
and  the  administration.  This  widespread 
support  did  not  come  about  easily.  It  was 
the  result  of  long,  hard  hours  of  work 
and  persuasion.  Many  people  have  made 
important  contributions,  but  none  have 
contributed  more  than  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels  »  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  EscH)  the  two  principal 
authors  of  this  legislation.  In  fact,  this 
bill  really  ought  to  be  called  the  Danlels- 
Esch  Act.  As  much  as  these  two  men 
have  done,  we  still  would  not  be  here 
today  If  It  were  not  for  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  rendered  by  three  other 
men:  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuxE),  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gaydos),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Steicer). 

All  of  these  men  were  major  contribu- 
tors to  the  bill  before  us  today,  and  to 
the  realization  of  comprehensive  man- 
power reform. 

As  I  said  when  this  legislation  first 
passed  the  House,  the  chief  accomplish- 
ment of  this  bill  is  that  it  continues  to 
authorize  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams providing  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. It  has  never  made  any  sense  to 
train  people  for  jobs  that  did  not  exist. 
Yet  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that 
is  exactly  what  manpower  programs  were 
doing  until  we  passed  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  in  1971.  That  act  au- 
thorized $1  billion  to  be  spent  for  public 
service  )ohs  when  the  nation  unemploy- 
ment rate  wa"?  4.5  percent  or  greater  and 
an  additional  $250  million  for  jobs  in 
areas  of  substantial  imemployment  when 
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the  local  jobless  rate  was  6  percent  or 
more. 

The  conference  Eigreement  guarantees 
at  least  $250  million  for  public  service 
employment  in  this  flcal  year  and  $350 
million  for  next  year.  There  are  addi- 
tional open-ended  authorizations,  so  if 
imemployment  rises  it  will  be  possible 
to  increase  the  level  of  funding  for  jobs. 
I  would  have  to  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  can  use  far  more  public  service 
employment  than  we  have  seen  up  to 
now.  This  is  as  much  as  we  were  able 
to  persuade  the  President  to  sit  still  for 
now  and  so  we  are  in  the  well-known 
position  of  having  to  take  half  a  loaf 
or  no  loaf  at  all.  But  I  want  to  give  notice 
to  this  House  that  if  the  energy  crisis 
produces  the  kind  of  unemployment  that 
is  being  projected  by  various  business 
leaders,  we  may  very  well  have  to  come 
back  before  this  body  to  get  more  for 
public  service  jobs.  I  have  seen  several 
predictions  of  8  percent  unemployment 
and  I  just  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  this  would  mean  7,200,000  people 
outof  a  job. 

It  is  imporiiant  for  us  to  act  now, 
though,  to  prevent  the  shut-down  of  the 
PEP  program.  The  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  expired  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
The  only  reason  that  there  is  still  money 
being  spent  for  public  service  jobs  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Department 
has  not  yet  spent  all  the  money  that  was 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  ob- 
ligated before  that  year  expired.  But 
even  the  money  still  in  the  pipeline  will 
be  gone  by  late  February.  We  really 
do  not  have  any  time  to  lose.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  major  reason  I  am  supporting 
this  bill.  I  am  just  afraid  that  shifting 
over  to  a  completely  new  system  of  prime 
sponsors  will  only  confuse  things  and 
create  even  bigger  delays  in  providing 
these  essential  services  to  needy  people. 
If  this  result  does  occur,  and  I  hope  that 
it  does  not.  we  may  have  to  go  back  to 
existing  law  to  see  that  everyone  gets 
served. 

Let  me  now  describe  briefly  how  funds 
are  allocated  and  distributed  under  the 
Daniels-Esch  Act.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
total  amounts  appropriated  are  reserved 
for  the  Secretary  to  run  the  job  corps. 
Indian  and  migrant  programs,  summer 
youth  job  programs,  special  programs  for 
older  workers,  and  so  forth,  and  to  con- 
duct research  and  evaluations.  As  I  have 
stated,  at  least  $250  million  will  be  allo- 
cated to  public  service  jobs  under  title  II. 
The  rest  will  be  for  State  and  local  spon- 
sors for  manpower  programs  under  title  I. 
Under  the  agreement  80  percent  of  the 
funds  for  title  I  are  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  formula:  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  will  be  allocated  in 
accordance  with  the  prior  year's  allot- 
ment of  manpower  funds;  37 'i  percent 
will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  and  12 'i  percent  will 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  adults  in  low-Income  families.  Low- 
income  families  are  defined  as  families 
with  an  income  of  below  $7,000  in  1969. 
adjusted  upward  in  accordance  with  In- 
creases in  the  consumer  price  index. 
rouHded  to  the  nearest  thousand. 
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No  State  or  local  prime  sponsor  under 
the  agreement  shaU  receive  less  than  90 
percent  of  its  previous  year's  allotment, 
more  than  150  percent  of  the  amount  of 
its  allotment  in  the  prior  fiscal  year,  or 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  amount  to 
which  it  is  entitled  under  the  allocation 
formula,  whichever  is  greater.  The  funds 
that  are  saved  by  the  application  of  the 
maximum  are  to  be  reallocated  to  those 
areas  which,  under  the  formula,  suffer  a 
loss  of  more  than  10  percent  of  the  prior 
year's  allotment.  If  additional  funds  are 
needed  to  reach  the  90  percent  hold 
harmless  level,  they  will  be  taken  from 
the  Secretary's  discretionary  funds  under 
tiUe  I. 

Many  Members  spoke  to  me  about  the 
need  for  recognition  of  underemployment 
in  the  formula.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conference  agreement  includes  a  low- 
income  factor  which  will  benefit  those 
States  with  a  serious  underemployment 
problem. 

Overall,  the  authorization  for  the  bill 
is  open-ended — such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary—for this  and  the  3  succeeding  fis- 
cal years.  We  estimate  that  the  first-year 
cost  of  the  bill  will  be  $1.8  billion.  If  you 
add  up  the  amount  of  money  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1973  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  and  the 
manpower  portions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act^$1.55  billion— and  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act — $1.25  bil- 
lion—you get  a  total  of  $2.8  billion.  So 
this  bill  represents  a  cut  in  manpower 
programs  of  $1  billion.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  $1.8  billion  level  it  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  President's 
budget  of  $1.34  billion,  and  it  will  go  up 
by  another  $100  million  in  estimated  costs 
in  fiscal  year  1975  because  we  increase 
the  mandatory  funding  for  the  title  n 
public  service  employment  program  from 
$250  to  $350  million.  This  means  the  bill 
will  be  at  the  level  of  $1.9  bilUon  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Since  the  overall  authorization  is  open- 
ended,  and  the  budget  figure  is  only  $1.34 
billion,  it  may  be  asked  how  we  arrive  at 
an  estimate  of  $1.8  billion.  The  answer 
is  simple.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
has  in  its  continuing  resolution,  kept 
manpower  programs — excluding  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act— funded  at 
a  level  of  $1.55  billion.  We  think  that 
is  the  appropriate  figure  and  hope  they 
will  stick  to  it  in  the  regular  or  supple- 
mental bUl.  In  addition,  as  part  of  the 
compromise,  we  have  received  a  com- 
mitment from  the  administration  to  seek 
an  additional  $250  million  targeted  for 
title  II.These  two  figures,  when  added 
cometo$1.8bimon. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  about 
the  level  of  appropriations.  It  is  essential 
that  we  appropriate  at  least  $1.8  billion 
for  manpower  programs  and  public  serv- 
ice employment,  n  we  do  not.  we  will  not 
be  able  to  honor  our  commitments  to  hold 
everyone  harmless  at  90  percent  of  his 
previous  year's  level.  Since  we  are  cut- 
ting back  by  $1  billion  no  one  can  be 
accused  of  "budget-busting"  if  he  sup- 
ports funding  at  $1.8  billion. 

There  was  one  point  which  may  create 
problems  and  that  is  the  50,000  popula- 


tion figure  for  program  agents  under  title 
II.  If  this  provision  is  administered  as  it 
was  intended  the  money  will  be  passed 
along  to  local  units  of  government  and 
they  will  decide  who  should  be  hired  and 
for  what  job.  This  pass-through  of  money 
is  mandatory  in  the  legislation  but  it  Is 
not  possible  to  tell  now  just  how  it  will 
be  implemented.  I  will  be  following  this 
provision  most  carefully  to  see  that  our 
intent  is  carried  out  and  effectively 
monitored  by  the  Labor  Department 

Finally,  I  have  heard  this  bill  de- 
scribed as  "special  revenue  sharing"  by 
some  people  downtown.  Let  me  say  flatly 
that  it  is  not. 

This  bill  is  a  compromise  between 
those  who  favored  the  so-called  revenue- 
sharing  approach  and  those  who  believe 
in  a  strong  Federal  role  and  responsi- 
bility. The  compromise  was  to  decen- 
tralize the  planning  and  administration 
of  manpower  programs  to  State  and  local 
governments,  but  to  require  a  careful 
Federal  review  and  approval  of  the  local 
plans  and  to  place  squarely  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  the  conditions  and  special 
requirements  of  the  law,  a^  well  as  its 
general  purposes,  are  in  fact  being  car- 
ried out.  The  ultimate  responsibiUty  for 
success  or  failure  rests  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  we  will  hold  him  strictly  ac- 
countable. 

I  would  not  agree  to  this  bill  if  there 
was  no  Federal  involvement  and  I  think 
that  view  is  stated  by  everyone  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  worked  closely 
with  this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  report 

Mr.  FISH.  Will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  just  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  for  the  many 
months  of  hard  and  painstaking  effort 
they  have  given  to  this  legislation 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  jleld' 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  fund- 
ing authorized  by  this  conference  report' 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  will  say  to  the  genUeman 
that  the  total  funding  is  open  ended  It 
will  be  such  sums  as  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  determine  are  nec- 
essarj*. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
best  guess  as  to  the  funding  required? 

Mr.  ESCH.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  funding  this  fiscal  year  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood,  depending  on  how 
much  is  in  the  supplemental,  of  $1  5  bil- 
lion to  $1.8  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $1.5  billion  to  $1.8  billion' 
B-i-1-l-i-o-n? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  say  to  the  gentlemen  from 
Iowa  that  is  sUghUy  less  than  in  pre- 
vious years. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
11010,  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
of  1973.  I  shall  do  so  because  it  fraction- 
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alizes  and  disperses  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  manpower  programs  and  It 
sharply  reduces  our  national  commit- 
ment to  public  service  employment  at  a 
time  when  we  should  be  increasing  that 
commitment. 

I  have  been  an  early  and  strong  sup- 
porter of  public  service  employment.  The 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  to  alleviate  short-term  unem- 
ployment we  have  had  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s.  Under  EEA. 
Federal  funds  have  made  it  possible  for 
local  communities  to  hire  persons  who 
need  jobs  to  work  on  public  service  Jobs 
that  needed  doing. 

While  EEA  was  grossly  inadequate  to 
solve  the  entire  job  shortage  during  the 
1971  recession,  it  played  an  important 
role  in  helping  ease  unemployment  in 
local  communities.  Last  year  we  author- 
ized $1  25  billion  for  the  program  and 
President  Ntxon  requested  the  full 
amount,  which  was  appropriated.  But 
under  H  R.  11010  we  are  cutting  the  au- 
thorization down  to  $250  million,  one- 
fourth  the  original  authorization. 

This  decapitation  of  the  authorization 
would  be  justified  if  the  Nation  had 
achieved  full  employment.  In  fact.  EEA 
contained  a  self-de&truct  mechanism  so 
that  money  could  not  be  spent  after  em- 
plo>-ment  had  climbed  back  to  respecta- 
ble levels.  But  the  most  respected  econ- 
omists in  the  Nation  now  agree  that  our 
economy  is  in  trouble  right  now  because 
of  the  energy  shortage. 

National  employment  stood  at  4.7  per- 
cent in  Augiist  but  a  sharp  rise  is  immi- 
nent. Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the 
President's  economic  advisers,  predicts 
unemployment  will  rise  to  6  percent  next 
year  and  his  is  among  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimates.  But  at  the  same  time,  in 
this  bill.  Congress  is  cutting  down  on  the 
kind  of  machinery  we  should  be  gearing 
up  to  handle  increased  unemployment. 
We  are  locking  ourself  into  reduced 
spending  on  a  program  that  could  alle- 
viate next  year's  joblessness. 

I  think  it  a  cruel  hoax  to  cut  back  pub- 
lic service  jobs  at  a  time  of  increasing 
unemployment.  Even  though  I  was  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  public 
service  jobs  program,  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  lend  my  vote  for  this  hoax. 

There  are  other  important  reasons  to 
vote  against  the  conference  report.  The 
overriding  rationale  for  this  bill  is  to 
provide  authority  for  consolidation  of 
uncoordinated  and  multitudinous  exist- 
ing manpower  training  programs.  I  agree 
that  the  number  must  be  reduced.  There 
are  altogether  too  many  denartments. 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  offices  Involved  in 
manpower  training.  They  should  be  con- 
solidated imder  one  department  or 
agency.  But  this  bill  actually  increases 
the  number  of  program  sponsors  by  550. 
Some  categorical  programs  will  be 
eliminated.  But  when  you  multiply  the 
number  of  new  prime  sponsors  by  the 
number  of  remaining  programs,  you 
have  a  new  multiplicity  or  bureaucratic 
growths.  I  believe  that  within  2  or  3  years 
of  implementing  this  bill,  the  entire 
manpower  program  will  be  in  such  con- 


fusion that  oiiT  problems  now  will  seem 
like  a  Sunday  school  picnic. 

The  final  reason  I  must  vote  against 
this  bill  is  because  it  is  manpower  rev- 
enue sharing  in  disguise.  Revenue  shar- 
ing sprang  from  the  concept  that  local 
people  know  best  how  to  deal  with  local 
problems.  And  I  agree,  up  to  a  point. 
But  that  does  not  mean  local  people  are 
knowledgeable  and  qualified  to  deal  with 
all  the  problems  facing  our  countrj". 

There  is  a  difference  between  involv- 
ing local  officials  in  decisionmaking  and 
turning  over  all  our  decisions  on  local, 
regional.  State,  or  National  problems. 

Frankly,  there  are  some  problems  that 
affect  localities  but  are  of  such  magni- 
tude that  they  cannot  be  handled  except 
on  a  national  level.  The  founders  of  the 
United  States  realized  this  in  their  crea- 
tion oi  a  Congress  to  deal  with  national 
problems. 

The  danger  in  revenue  sharing  is  that 
we  are  carrying  the  concept  of  "local 
people  know  best"  beyond  its  logical  ex- 
treme: A  parceling  out  of  our  own  pre- 
rogatives and  reswnsibllities. 

Job  training  and  placement  may  have 
been  a  local  problem  in  those  peaceful 
days  when  a  worker  was  pretty  much  de- 
pendent on  one  community.  But  mobility 
has  ncv^■  widened  the  job  search  area  of 
our  imemployed  into  a  national  problem. 
An  unemployed  aerospace  worker  Is  as 
much  a  problem  to  Kansas,  where  he 
goes,  as  he  is  in  Seattle  where  he  was 
laid  off. 

The  decision  to  lay  him  off  in  the  first 
place  probably  was  not  made  in  his 
locality. 

In  these  days  of  corporate  empires  and 
interdependent  economies,  very  few  peo- 
ple and  local  communities  have  any  con- 
trol over  naticKial  decisions  on  money, 
government,  spending,  taxes,  and  energy 
allocations  that  have  sweeping  local  ef- 
fects all  across  the  coimtr>'. 

Similarly,  manpower  training  decisions 
must  have  overall  coordination,  which  I 
believe  Is  impossible  under  the  bill  as  it 
is  written. 

Manpower  training  has  become  a  rela- 
tively sophisticated  and  technical  under- 
taking In  our  complex  economy.  Existing 
and  potential  skills  must  be  matched  with 
existing  and  potential  job  openings.  It 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  ability  of 
trainees  and  t'-ends  in  a  fast-changlne 
job  market.  There  has  been  far  too  much 
training  of  people  for  Jobs  that  are  obso- 
lete and  have  disappeared  before  the  ap- 
plicants are  ready.  The  job  market  is  no 
longer  one  of  a  single  community  but 
one  of  an  entire  State  or  Nation. 

A  local  community  simply  cannot  be 
expected  to  anticipate  the  decisions  and 
job  needs  stemming  from  decLsions  made 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

A  computerized  Job  bank  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  help,  but  it  Is 
not  required  In  this  bUI,  only  authorized. 
The  entire  bill  constitutes  an  abdica- 
tion of  respon.slblllty  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  try  and  shift  national 
problems  off  onto  local  shoulders.  By  the 
same  argument,  one  could  propase  mak- 
ing local  commimltles  responsible  for 
national  defense.  Congress  in  this  case 
would  be  taxing  a  national  constituency 


in  order  to  attack  a  national  problem — 
then  turning  the  money  over  to  States 
and  loctd  governments  with  little  or  no 
control  over  how  it  is  spent. 

It  is  the  basic  fallacy  in  the  revenue 
sharing  theory :  Separating  the  power  to 
tax  from  the  responsibility  to  spend 
wisely.  To  whom  can  the  Federal  tax- 
payer turn  if  the  local  program  Is  a 
failure  and  the  money  squandered?  A 
taxpayer  In  Tennessee  cannot  hold  a 
mayor  in  Texas  responsible  for  wasting 
his  taxpayer's  money.  He  may  blame  his 
representative  in  Congress,  but  we  in 
Congress  are  already  relinquishing  our 
control  over  this  spending  of  Federal 
money. 

There  are  those  who  will  contend  this 
is  not  a  revenue  sharing  bill.  But  it  reads 
like  a  revenue  sharing  bill,  it  works  like 
a  revenue  sharing  bill,  it  comes  from  the 
same  people  who  brought  you  general 
revenue  sharing — the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. Some  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  already  calling  it  manpower 
revenue  sharing  and  proclaiming  a  vic- 
tory. There  is  no  victory  in  H.R.  11010 — 
only  further  abdication  by  the  Congress 
of  its  responsibility. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  the  conferees  are  now  reporting  a 
bill  back  which  negates  the  vote  which 
this  House  took  with  regard  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  communities  of  50.000  and  more 
population  to  qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor? 

Mr.  ESCH.  The  gentlewoman  is  incor- 
rect in  substance,  because  the  confer- 
ence was  able  to  work  out.  In  spite  of 
strong  objections  from  the  Senate,  a  pro- 
vision that  those  units  of  government 
that  had  a  consortium  of  up  to  50.000  or 
more  would  qualify  as  program  agents, 
and  they  will  fulfill  the  same  responsi- 
bilities, in  effect,  as  the  prime  sponsors 
will  have,  but  they  will  not  have  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  that  the  prime  spon- 
sors will  have.  So  in  this  case  the  benefits 
to  those  local  jurisdictions  under  title  n 
will  a-crue.  However,  they  will  be  under 
the  general  administration  of  the  prime 
sponsor. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Where  in  this  legislation, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is 
there  a  mandate  that  a  community  or  a 
consortium  of  communities  with  50.000 
or  more  will  be  allotted  these  funds 
under  title  n?  As  I  read  it,  there  is  a 
clause  In  title  II  which  absolutely  pro- 
hibits these  communities  from  operating 
as  prime  sponsors.  The  money  therefore 
goes  to  the  State  or  to  a  unit  that  qual- 
ified under  title  I.  which  has  100.000  or 
more  population.  Therefore  the  .smaller 
communities  such  as  those  I  represent 
have  absolutely  no  guarantee  under  the 
legislation  we  are  now  considering, 
neither  do  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  together  to  present  a  program  and 
qualify  for  these  funds.  My  counties  are 
at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  State  or 
the  city  of  Honolulu  which  qualifies 
under  the  100.000  population  category. 

Mr.  ESCH.  With  all  due  respect  for 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  I  decline 
to  yield  further,  because  If  she  would 
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read  carefully,  in  the  report  on  page  15, 
and  I  quote,  it  says: 

Tlie  eligible  applicant  shaJ!  delegate  to 
such  unit  or  units  of  general  local  govem- 
ment  the  functions  of  program  agent  with 
r«8pect  to  the  funds  allocated  to  such  eligible 
I4>pllcant  on  account  of  such  area  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

So,  if  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
carefully  read  the  committee  report,  they 
will  see  it  is  a  mandatory  delegation  to 
such  units. 

I  think  the  discussion  has  been  full  In 
the  House.  I  think  we  have  many  other 
matters  before  the  House,  and  i  think 
we  ought  to  move  on  to  a  vote. 

It  is  very  clearly  and  explicitly  spelled 
out  in  the  committee  report  that  no  local 
unit  will  have  any  difficulty  whatsoever. 

Mr.  BIAGGI  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  support  of 
the  conference  report  to  accompany  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  of  1973. 
This  report  represents  an  effective  and 
realistic  compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions,  with  the  ultimate 
beneficiaries  rightfully  being  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

At  the  time  the  House  version  was 
considered  and  passed  on  November  28, 
I  indicated  my  strong  support  of  that 
legislation.  I  am  especially  ^leased  to  see 
so  many  of  the  excellent  provisions  of 
the  House  bUI  in  this  repxirt  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  It  Is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  conferees,  but  especially  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  iMr   Perktn>;V 

Since  the  time  we  oorLsidered  H.R. 
11010.  there  have  been  growing  indica- 
tions that  the  unemployment  picture  in 
1974  will  be  the  worst  In  modem  times. 
The  combination  of  the  energy  crisis  and 
continuing  Infiatlon  may  result  in  a  na- 
tionwide unemployment  rate  of  6  per- 
cent, which  would  be  a  tragic  situation 
for  this  countrv-. 

In  light  of  these  bleak  probabilities  It 
Is  imperative  that  the  Congress  pass  leg- 
islation In  this  session,  which  would  aid 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  stand  to 
become  further  ca5uaitle<;  to  this  present 
administration's  mi-ssruided  and  futile 
economic  policies.  This  report  today  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  many  months 
of  work  aimed  at  producing  this  type  of 
responsible  legislation.  What  Is  being 
proposed  today  is  a  broad,  comprehensive 
national  commitment,  the  kind  we  need 
to  undertake  if  we  are  to  get  peopie  off 
the  imemplo>-ment  lines  and  back  to 
work. 

One  of  the  more  outstanding  features 
of  this  bill  are  titles  n  and  m.  In  those 
sections  we  come  to  grips  with  the  serious 
problems  which  certain  areas  and  groups 
in  our  Nation  face  with  resr>ect  to  em- 
ployment. Title  n  of  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  In  areas  with  a  rate 
of  unemployment  of  6 '  i  percent  or  more 
for  3  consecutive  months. 

Title  n  would  deal  directly  with  those 
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disadvantaged  groups  who  have  particu- 
lar difficulty  obtaining  employment.  In 
my  home  city  of  New  York  one  of  these 
groups  are  youths  seeking  summer  em- 
ployment. Their  numbers  and  their  prob- 
lems in  obtaining  temporary  employment 
have  grown  enormously  in  magnitude. 
Thousands  of  these  young  Americans 
desperately  want  to  work  during  the 
summer  months,  but  are  turned  away 
time  and  again.  For  many  of  them  the 
idleness  that  results  causes  them  to  turn 
to  other  less  desirable  ways  of  spending 
their  time.  Title  in  of  this  report  will 
correct  this  by  restoring  adequate  levels 
of  funding  for  such  important  programs 
as  the  job  corps  and  the  public  em- 
ployment program,  as  well  as  other  sum- 
mer youth  manpov.er  programs. 

Beyond  providing  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  this  Nation  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment, the  report  also  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Manpower  Policies.  This  sigency  under 
the  euspices  of  the  Secretp.ry  of  Labor 
would  constantly  reassess  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  the  United  Spates,  and 
would  have  as  its  ultimate  objective, 
keeping  our  employment  levels  the  high- 
est possible, 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  fund- 
ing for  the  Manpower  Act  will  remain  an 
open  ended  authorization  through  1977. 
The  $250  million  we  are  providing  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  the  $350  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  represent  the  kind  of 
financial  commitment  we  as  a  nation 
must  donate  if  we  are  to  find  the  im- 
mediate and  long-i-ange  solutions  to  our 
unemp'oyment  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  disaster  as  we  approach  1974.  The 
problem  of  unemplojTnent  in  this  Nation 
threatens  to  reach  unprecedented  pro- 
portions. The  key  to  a  stable  and  healthy 
economy  is  full  employment.  Our  econ- 
omy is  far  from  healthy  it  is  gradually 
being  infected  by  the  cancer  of  unem- 
pIojTnent.  We  must  keep  it  from  spread- 
ing. It  is  apparent  that  unle.ss  the  Presi- 
dent is  willing  to  fullj-  reappraise  his 
economic  priorities,  our  economy  may 
yet  fall  victim  to  this  di.sease  I  am 
heartened  today  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  taken  the  initiative  to  stem  the 
malignancy  The  American  Nation  has 
thrived  through  the  years  on  the  sweat 
and  toU  of  millions  of  its  hard- working 
citizens.  American.';  today  still  adhere  to 
the  principle  and  hard  work,  yet  for 
manj'  of  them  the  opportunities  are  not 
there.  Let  us  today  begin  to  give  them 
these  opportunities.  We  will  be  a  better 
nation  for  our  efforts. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  understand  that  the 
conference  report  retains  the  allocation 
formula  based  on  the  same  previous 
year's  funding.  37.5  percent  unemploy- 
ment basis  and  12.5  percent  on  the  basis 
of  local  Incomes  of  families? 

Mr.  ESCH.  The  gentleman  Is  correct, 
there  are  two  other  provisions  also  ap- 


plicable, but  that  Is  the  general  formula 

Mr,  BRINKLEY,  Does  this  represent 
a  movement  toward  what  the  position  of 
the  Senate  was? 

Mr.  ESCH.  It  does  represent  a  move- 
ment toward  what  the  position  of  the 
Senate  was 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
Intend  to  support  this  bill  because  it  Is 
the  best  we  can  get  imder  the  Presiden- 
tial threat  that  a  better  one  will  be 
vetoed.  I  must  point  out  some  of  Its 
deficiencies. 

Unemployment  Is  increasing  while  this 
bill  makes  specific  plans  for  less  than 
50.000  Jobs  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  an 
even  smaller  number  than  currently 
operated. 

It  also  sets  6.5  percent  imemployment 
rate  as  a  cutoff  period  before  special 
funds  can  be  released  for  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  This  Is  entirely  unreal- 
is.ic  End  requires  a  major  recession  be- 
fore action  can  be  taken. 

Most  dangerous  of  all  defects,  however, 
is  the  faUure  to  deal  with  youth  pro- 
grams, particularly  jobs  and  including  t 
stunmer  jobs  program.  In  this  respect  It 
is  essential  that  the  Congress  Insist  on  a 
supplemental  program  and  appropriation 
and  early  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
youth  bill  that  I  am  sponsoring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  some  of  the  posi- 
tive parts  of  this  bill  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  definite  inclusion  of  Dr  Leon 
Sullivan's  remarkable  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers — OIC — program. 

As  to  this  specific  authonzaUon,  let 
me  make  the  following  statements: 

The  mayors  of  the  many  clues  and 
commimlties  need  to  know  that  :o  vears' 
experience  In  working  with  low-income 
citizens  and  motivating  them  a£  well  as 
training  them  to  make  their  wav  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  American  economy, 
should  be  useful  to  pnme  sponsors—^ 
especially  those  who  have  not  had  time 
to  develop  plans  or  machinery  lor  man- 
;xiwer  training  and  job  development. 

Prime  sponsors  who  have  had  a  long 
history  and  experience  in  manpower 
training  and  job  development  r.et-c  to 
know  the  imique  contribution  that  the 
OIC  method  of  providirig  ,.  .  ne-c^r  op- 
eration for  poor  people  and  minonues  in 
the  ghettos,  barrios,  and  the  hoiiows  of 
America  have  had.  For  example,  the 
comjr.rehensive  nature  of  the  program 
which  recruits  from  the  bars  and  gnlis 
and  lodge  halls  and  street  hangouts 
with  indigenous  leadership  from  the 
community  In  which  the  residents  live 
doing  the  recruiting  and  with  a  com- 
munity-based Board  of  Directors  includ- 
ing residents  from  the  corr.munitv  on 
the  Board,  then  providing  counseling 
before  the  training  begins,  ccmducting 
counseling  during  the  motivational  attl- 
tudinal  training  and  the  skill  training, 
and  then  providing  counseling  after 
placement  on  the  job  for  at  least  6 
months,  has  produced  a  retention  rate 
of  87  percent  which  is  unusually  high. 

The  track  record  of  OIC  with  refer- 
ence to  reaching  the  unreached  Is 
matched  by  the  track  record  of  enlisting 
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the  cooperation  of  business  and  Industry 
and  OIC  can  be  helpful  to  any  prime 
sponsor  in  this  direction  t)ecause  of  the 
Industrial  Advisory  Council  working 
with  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan,  representing 
more  than  30  of  Americas  largest 
corporations. 

The  problem  of  polarization  in  the 
American  community  between  white  and 
black,  Chicano  and  Afro,  haves  and  have- 
nots,  has  been  reduced  in  communities 
where  OIC  has  built  bridges  of  coopera- 
tion because  of  the  nature  of  its  self- 
help  philosophy  and  providing  a  me- 
chanism for  coordinated  effort  to  secure 
green  power  by  combining  black  power, 
white  power,  brown  power,  and  red 
power. 

L«t  me  now  point  out  certain  positive 
values: 

First.  A  special  value  of  this  program  is 
its  Involvement  in  the  planning  process 
to  make  possible  the  development  of  jobs 
through  the  cooperation  of  industry  so 
that  specific  training  on  specific  equip- 
ment for  specific  Jobs  Is  encouraged. 

Second.  Ways  and  means  of  using  the 
OIC  experience  to  retrain  persons  up- 
rooted by  technological  chaiage  and  who 
have  not  yet  started  out  with  the  handi- 
cap of  l)eing  economically  disadvantaged, 
have  been  tested  by  OIC  and  could  con- 
ceivably prove  to  be  an  asset  to  the  Sec - 
retarj-  In  meeting  the  new  needs  created 
by  the  energy  crisis. 

Third.  Since  more  than  100.000  unem- 
ployed citizens  from  low-income  commu- 
nities of  all  races  have  been  served  and 
more  than  one-third  of  those  served  have 
come  off  the  welfare  rolls,  this  project  has 
proven  its  effectiveness  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Nations  manpower  delivery 
system  and  can  prove  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  Prime  Sponsors  as  they  plan  ways  of 
reaching  those  populations  that  are 
normally  unreached. 

Fourth.  The  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Centers  lOIO.  founded  by  Dr 
Leon  Sullivan  In  19«4.  has  become  a  na- 
tional system  of  proven  effectiveness  pro- 
viding comprehensive  training  auid  em- 
ployment service  which  include  recruit- 
ment, pretrainlng  counseling,  motiva- 
tional and  attitudinal  training,  skills 
training,  job  placement,  on  the  Job  coun- 
seling. Job  development,  and  other  ap- 
propriate se^^ices 

Fifth  OIC  should  be  seen  as  supple- 
mentary to  other  training  programs  such 
as  Mainstream.  Vocational  Education 
Boards.  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men and  community-action  agencies 
Since  OIC  has  developed  a  special  ex- 
pertise In  motivational  and  attitudinal 
training  as  a  preparation  for  the  skills 
training  that  Is  of  proven  effectiveness 
The  pride,  the  self-help  concept,  and  the 
desire  to  achieve  which  IOC  has  gener- 
ated, is  an  excellent  underglrdlng  for 
other  training  programs,  although  OIC 
itself  provides  comprehensive  training 
for  those  persons  who  it  reaches  directly 
Mr  LANDGREBE  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  for  reasons  which 
I  believe  to  be  important  and  would  like 
to  make  clear 


The  stated  purpose  of  the  act  ia  to 
provide  job  training  and  employment  op- 
portumtles  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged, unemployed,  and  underemployed 
persons,  and  to  assure  that  training  and 
other  services  lead  to  maximum  employ- 
ment opportimitles  and  enhance  self- 
siifflciency  by  establishing  a  flexible  and 
decentralized  system  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  programs. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  about  this 
statement  of  purpose  is  that  it  confilcts 
with  article  I  of  the  ConstituUon  which 
enumerates  the  powers  delegated  by  the 
States  to  Congress.  As  every  literate  per- 
son should  know,  there  is  no  clause  dele- 
gating the  power  to  Congress  to  enact 
a  law  such  as  this,  and  that  Congj-ess 
will  be  acting  beyond  its  legitimate  func- 
tions if  it  passes  this  bill  as  reported  from 
conference  In  short,  the  bill  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Second,  the  purpose  as  stated  in  the 
bill  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  passing 
of  another  law.  but  only  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  free  men  in  a  free  market.  By 
enacting    numerous    other    laws    which 
were  putatively  designed  to  ameliorate 
undesirable  conditions  in  the  economy, 
the  Government  itself  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  Ills  which  this  bill  is 
designed  to  cure   By  its  mimmum  wage 
laws,  the  Government  has  established  un- 
emploj-ment  as  a  permanent  institution 
of  the  American  economy  The  minimum 
wage    laws    have    prevented    businesses 
from    hiring    appUcants    at    decreased 
wages  in  order  to  train  them  on  the  job 
as  apprentices.  The  minimum  wage  laws, 
which  might  more  truthfully  be  called 
maximum  unemployment  laws,  have  led 
to  underemployment,   which   means — if 
the  term  has  any  intelligible  meaning  at 
all— that  the  abilities  of  employed  per- 
sons are  not  utilized  to  their  fullest,  be- 
cause the  employer  finds  It  uneconomical 
to  do  so.  By  forcing  an  employer  to  hire 
an  applicant  at   a  higher-than-market 
wage,    the   Government  simply   insures 
that   that   person   will   work   for  fewer 
hours,  or  that  fewer  persons  will  work 
normal    hours.    If    the    Congress    truly 
wanted  to  correct  the  defects  in  the  econ- 
omy it  could  do  so  very  simply  and  very 
quickly  by  simply  repealing  those  laws 
that  have  caused  those  defecte  and  mal- 
adjustments The  fact  that  the  Congress 
does  not  seek  to  repeal  noxious  laws,  but 
only  to  enact  more  such  laws  is  remark- 
able. It  makes  one  wonder  whether  the 
stated   purpose   of   the   measure   is  en- 
tirely accurate,  or  whether  Its  actual  pur- 
pose  is   simply   to   enlarge    an   already 
bloated  central  government. 

The  third  reason  for  my  opposition  to 
this  bill  Is  that  the  authorization  for 
funds  made  in  section  4  is  without  limit. 
The  appropriation  of  a  definite  huge  sum 
would  be  bad  enough — as  In  the  House 
bill— but  to  authorize  unlimited  sums  of 
other  people's  money  is  Intolerable.  It  is 
but  another  abdication  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  Congress  at  a  time  when 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  default  on  any 
of  Its  responsibility  in  fiscal  matters  By 
using  the  conviction  phrase  "such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary."  the  bill  empowers 
someone  other  than  Congress  to  decide 


what  'necessary  "  means,  in  addition  to 
relieving  Congress  of  its  responsibility 
to  act  wisely  and  prudently  with  other 
people  s  money.  This  also  belies  the  bill's 
claim  to  establish  "a  flexible  and  decen- 
tralized system. '  for  as  further  reading 
of  the  bill  will  reveal,  power  Is  concen- 
trated, not  dissipated;  consolidated,  not 
separated:  centralized,  not  decentralized, 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  bill  is 
riddled  with  phrases  such  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor."  "as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe."  "distributed  in 
the  SecreUrys  discretion."  'the  Secre- 
tary determines."  "as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary";  all  of  which  serve  to 
indicate  the  tremendous  powers  Congress 
will  be  granting  to  the  executive  branch. 
The  Executive  is  not  usurping  these  pow- 
ers, but  IS  receiving  them  from  an  irre- 
sponsible and  panic-stricken  Congress. 

My  fourth  reason  for  opposing  this  bill 
is  that  is  provides  for  a  massive  collection 
of  data  at)out  private  citizens  and  the  e.«;- 
tablLshment  of  a  computerized  data  bank 
to  handle  the  information  gathered.  This 
sophisticated  system  is  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  Identifying  sources  of 
available  persons  and  job  vacancies,  pro- 
viding an  expeditious  means  of  matching 
the  qualifications  of  unemployed,  under- 
employed, and  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons  with  employer  require- 
ments and  Job  opportunities,  and  refer- 
ring and  placing  such  persons  in  jobs." 

The  purpose  of  using  computers  to 
match  persons  and  positions  Is  simply 
to  try  to  replace  the  operation  of  the 
free  market  in  which  persons  may  ac- 
cept and  reject  job  offers  until  they 
believe  they  are  matched  with  their  jobs 
The  proper  matching  can  only  be  a-- 
compltshed  by  free  men  freely  negotiat- 
ing with  each  other  in  a  free  market 

I  think  it  significant  that  at  the  same 
time  the  United  States  is  trying  to  rec- 
tify the  maladjustments  in  the  free  mar- 
ket induced  by  Government  Intervention, 
by  the  use  of  computers,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  seeking  to  make  its  centralized  econ- 
omy more  efficient  by  the  use  of  compu- 
ters Is  not  this  development  ominous 
and  a  sign  that  freedom  Is  In  danger  In 
these  United  SUtes?  Three  recent  ar- 
ticles in  the  New  York  Times  indicated 
the  eagerness)  of  Communist  plarmers 
to  use  computers  so  that  they  might 
manage  the  centralized  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  more  proficiently 

But  even  computers  cannot  direct  an 
unfree  market;  nothing  can  Economic 
planning  can  lead  only  to  planned  chaos 
In  the  second  of  the  three  Times  articles 
mentioned  above  It  wjw  noted  that — 

American  experience  with  even  lesa  am- 
bltlouB  computer  Eystems  |than  that  pro- 
poaed  for  the  Soviet  Union]  ha«  tjeen  marked 
by  MTere  headaches. 

And  the  Academician  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Academy  of  Sciences  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

We  must  create  a  system  that  combines 
both  centralization  and  decentralization. 

The  statement  is.  of  course,  good 
Marxist  logic;  but  It,  like  many  similar 
statements  made  by  bureaucrats  In  this 
country,  makes  little  sense.  The  purpose 
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of  such  nonsense  Is.  of  course,  to  ob- 
sciu-e  the  fact  that  Government  oper- 
ated computer  banks  are  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  dangerous  tools  of 
modem  dictatorships. 

The  fifth  reason  I  oppose  the  bill  Is 
that  it  extends  a  totally  useless  and  an 
incredibly  extravagant  program,  the  Job 
Corps,  previously  established  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of   1964. 

In  the  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  the  state- 
ment appears  that — 

The  conferees  are  concerned  with  the  crit- 
ical unemployment  problems  of  the  Nation's 
youth  and  recognize  a  special  Federal  respon- 
slbUlty  for  alleviating  youth  unemploy- 
ment. . .  .•■ 

Now  such  a  feeling  of  responsibility  Is 
quite  In  order,  for  it  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  has  succeeed,  by  means 
of  myriads  of  regulations,  guidelines, 
restrictions,  controls,  and  other  devices. 
In  creating  unemployment  among  the 
youth.  The  Federal  Government  may 
soon  succeed  in  creating  unemployment 
among  currenUy  employed  Americans, 
and  that,  I  suspect,  is  the  reason  appro- 
priations for  this  bill  have  been  left  com- 
pletely open-ended.  But  Federal  spend- 
ing, no  matter  how  great,  cannot  succeed 
In  Increasing  employment  As  I  said  in 
my  minority  views  on  H  R.   11010; 

Government  cannot  create  jobs;  it  can  only 
destroy  certain  job*  created  by  businessmen 
operating  in  the  free  market  and  establish 
positions  for  bureaucrats  and  or  thoee  whom 
they  are  •helping'".  Government  by  Its  nature 
does  not  produce:  it  taxes  Because  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  Is  InherenUy  lew  efficient 
than  private  enterprise,  what  such  programs 
as  this  bUl  propoeea  wUl  result  In  U  a  net 
loss  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  I  have  made 
my  reasons  for  opposition  to  this  bill 
quite  clear.  It  Is  unconstitutional,  extra- 
vagant, inclplently  totalitarian,  and 
carmot  achieve  Its  stated  purposes  I  hope 
that  it  wUl  not  be  passed  into  law  by  this 
body. 

PUBUC  skavicE  KMPLoTMthrr:   halt  a  stcf 

Mr,  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  conferees  on  S.  1559  for  the  hard 
work  they  have  put  In  to  get  this  com- 
pUcated  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  through  Congress  be- 
fore the  recess.  I  am  generally  in  support 
of  the  conference  report,  as  I  was  of  the 
House  bill,  and  shall  vote  for  it. 

However,  the  act  Is  "comprehensive" 
In  name  only.  It  lacks  an  adequate  public 
service  employment  component. 

The  House  bill  made  provision  for  a 
very  modest  public  employment  pro- 
gram: $250  million  in  fiscal  1974  and 
$500  million  m  fiscal  1975.  These  sums 
were  defended  by  the  bUl  managers 
against  those  who  wanted  to  see  them 
higher  as  the  maximum  amounts  accept- 
able to  the  administration. 

It  was  therefore  surprising  to  learn 
chat  the  conferees"  version  authorizes 
only  $350  million,  plus  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary ,J'  for  fiscal  1975.  again 
under  the  by  now  routine  threat  of  a 
Presidential  veto.  I  think  that  this  fur- 
ther concession  was  imwise,  and  hope 


that  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  to 
deal  with  increasing  unemployment  may 
Indeed  be  forthcoming. 

The  conferees  did  Improve  the  House 
version  In  one  respect.  The  House  bill 
allowed  set-aside  public  service  funds  to 
be  used  only  In  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment had  reached  7  percent  and  stayed 
there  for  at  least  3  months.  This  was  a 
nonelessly  high  trigger,  in  terms  of  both 
the  personal  suffering  and  the  defla- 
tionary economic  spiral  which  it  would 
have  produced.  'With  m.v  colleague.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  I  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
lower  this  trigger  to  6  percent.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  conferees  have  at  least 
reduced  it  to  6.5  percent 

But  the  bin  still  fundamentally  neglects 
public  service  employment.  To  under- 
stand how  great  the  shortfall,  we  must 
look  back  to  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971,  which  set  up  the  first 
major  pubhc  service  employment  pro- 
gram. The  EEA  authorized  pubhc  serv- 
ice employment  funds  totaling  $1,25  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1973.  of  which  $250  mllhon 
went  for  "special  employment  assist- 
ance" to  hard-hit  areas — defined  as 
areas  with  6  percent  unemployment — 
and  $1  billion  for  national  allocation 
to  be  triggered  by  a  4.5  percent  overall 
unemployment  rate.  The  present  bill 
authorizes  less  than  one-third  that 
amount. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  current  bill 
places  so  httle  emphasis  on  pubhc  serv- 
ice jobs.  When  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  was  in  the 
making,  the  unemployment  outlook  dif- 
fered considerably  from  what  it  is  today. 
At  the  beginning  of  1973.  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  unemployment  had  declined  from 
near  6  percent  a  year  earher  to  5  percent. 
Unemployment  continued  to  decline 
throughout  the  summer,  until  it  reached 
4.5  percent  in  October. 

But  imemplojrment  Is  on  the  way  up 
again,  thanks  primarily  to  the  energy 
crisis.  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors,, told  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee last  week  that  imemployment  could 
rise  to  6  percent  In  calendar  1974. 

Private  forecasters  using  econometric 
models — Wharton,  Chase  Manhattan. 
Data  Resources — show  more  severe  un- 
employment continuing  Into  1975.  Cer- 
tain industrial  research  groups,  the  Pe- 
troleum Institute  among  them,  have  esti- 
mated that  imemployment  could  rise  to 
8  percent  or  more. 

If  we  take  the  brightest  picture,  that 
of  Mr.  Stein,  we  are  still  going  to  have 
5  3  million  people  looking  for  work  next 
year,  hi  a  stagnant.  If  not  actually  con- 
tracting, labor  market.  We  are  going  to 
see  workers  at  all  skill  levels — pilots, 
technicians,  machine  operators,  produc- 
tion Une  workers,  construction  workers, 
unskilled  laborers — out  of  work.  Employ- 
ment will  shrink  not  only  in  Industrie'; 
directly  dependent  upon  petroleum^ 
petrochemicals,  plastics  and  synthetics, 
textiles — but  also  In  Industries  secondar- 
ily affected  by  the  petroleum  shortage — 
automobiles,  tourism,  various  services. 
What  are  these  unemployed  to  do'  In 


some  cases,  the  problem  will  be  lack  of 
proper  skills,  and  can  be  remedied 
through  training.  But  in  most  cases  the 
problem  will  shnply  be  lack  of  jobs' 
a,,^^  ^^^  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act,  with  it^  $250  million 
lo^/"]'"';  ^^'^^^  employment  in  fiscal 
y\,}  ^^^  unemployment  on  that 
scale?  1  fear  not.  This  sum  Is  enough  to 
S?n  ^"J'^P"  35,000  jobs.  In  fiscal  1975 
$J30  miUlon  could  pay  for  perhaps  50  000 
jobs-less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
th^  °l  projected  unemployed.  Even 
these  small  sums  will  not  be  available  to 
many  areas  with  considerable  unemploy- 
ment, but  less  than  the  statutorv  6  5  per- 
cent. *^ 

With  unemployment  rising,  a  stable 
nationwide  pubhc  service  jote  program' 
Vlu^^"]^^  ^""^o'-i^ed  and  appropriated 
well  in  advance,  a  steady,  fixed  supply  of 
funds  assured,  planning  completed  before 
the  worst  of  the  crunch  is  upon  us  is 
required.  This  is  not  what  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Traming  Act 

em^.""-  ^»"f^^  °^  ^^«  "^^^  recent  un 
employment   forecasts,   the   act   is   out- 

thil  tl^^?'?  ^^  ^  ^^^"  signed-poor  litUe 
thing  that  It  i^-by  the  President 

The  arguments  for  pubhc  service  em- 
Ployment^the  valuable  social  functions 
fh»  ^"^.'^""^d  fiU-  the  benefits  through 
the  multiplier  to  the  entire  economy*- 
have  been  made  too  often  to  need  repeat- 

^i  r^  ^"''^^^  ^^  expressed  its  sup- 
port for  the  principle  of  public  employ- 
ment m  passing  the  Employment  and 
Training  Act.  But  we  must  be  a  httle 
bolder  In  our  convictions  Severe  unem- 
ployment will  be  upon  us  before  wehave 

7rVL  ^'  ^'li^ents  of  an  effective  p?o- 
gram  in  place. 

nnhi!i°^  '^*'  ^"^^'  "^'^t  ye^'-  a  major 
SrL  ^'"P'°y'"^"^  bill  can  be  con- 
^dered-one  improving  on  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  in  both  size  and 
detaU.  one  which  will  measurably  re- 
duce unemployment  As  the  need  for  such 
a  substantial  pro.Tam  becomes  more 
Clear.  I  hope  to  see  today's  conferees 
^nTH"'^^^"^^^^  °^  tomorrows^ 
If^^^  t°*^  Improved  public  service  em- 
ployment program 

,^  ,ESCH  Mr  Speaker.  I  >ield  back 
the  balance  of  mv  time 

The  SPE.\KER  Without  objection,  the 
pre^^ous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  wa5  no  objection. 

The  SPE.^KER  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
conference  report 

MOTION   TO   «COMVrr   CmiTD  BT   UM     tOBr«TS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  Is  the  genUeman  op- 
Posed  to  the  bill'' 

Mr.  FIOBERTS   I  &it..  Mr   Speaker 

The  SPE.\KER  The  Herk  ;*ii:  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  clerk  read  as  fGlicw.<; 

Mr  Ri-Bxxrs  mo%es  tc  recommit  the  con- 
rereace  report  to  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

PASLI.^MENTART    INQCIRT 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentar.-  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  my  un- 
derstanding correct  that  the  Chair  had 
announced  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
had  failed? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  had  not  made  such  an  an- 
nouncement. The  Chair  was  putting  the 
question,  and  the  Chair  was  not  going 
to  announce  the  result  of  the  vote  on 
whether  the  motion  to  recommit  had 
been  agreed  to  until  the  vote  had  been 
taken,  the  Chair  had  to  wait  until  the 
vote  had  been  taken. 

In  response  to  the  parliamentary  In- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
answer  to  it  is  that  we  had  reached  that 
stage  when  the  Chair  recognized  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  who  stated  her 
objection  and  made  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  was  not  present. 

P.\a.lL\iIt.VTABT    INQCIRT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUI 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  vote  which  we  are  about 
to  take  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  or  is 
It  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  vote  we  are  atwut  to  take  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Hawau  'Mrs.  Mintc  >  ha.-  objected 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present,  and  has  made  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present,  and 
evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  93.  nays  264. 
not  votmg  75.  as  follows: 
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▲txlaar 

Bl»tnlk 

CMey.  Tex. 

▲xu^enoc. 

Bogg* 

CbAppeil 

C».:.' 

E.-**.  ^r 

CTaw&on  De 

Mihtr 

Brrcktnrldc* 

Dkc'.el.  Dan 

Aimstrosc 

Br.akler 

D«T1A.  Ok 

B*:&:u 

Burke.  F.a 

it  :mO«rzA 

tW.;m*r. 

Burleaoc  Tex 

D«nbolm 

Bcc&ett 

Cfcir.p 

Dom 

Downlac 
Ptsher 
Flood 
Fljmt 
Pountaln 
Puqu* 
Olnn 

OoldwAter 
Oroos 
Haley 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Harsh* 
Hay* 

Henderson 
Hicks 
Hiingate 
I chord 

Johosou.  Colo. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
King 


Abeug 

Adatna 

Addabbo 

Andrews.  N.C. 

An  nuncio 

Aihbrook 

Ashley 

BadUlo 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bell 

Bergland 

BevUl 

BtasKl 

Blester 

Bincham 

Bo:and 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Brasco 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotaman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ulch. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhin,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burqener 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cedert>er? 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
nay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Couable 
Con:  an 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 

Daniel.  Robert 
W    Jr 


Domlnlck  V. 
Danlalaon 
OavU.  8  C. 
Davis.  WU. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Denne 
Dickinson 
Dtngell 


Kiiykendall 

Landgrebe 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

UcSpadden 

Mahon 

Mathls.  Qa. 

Meeds 

UUrord 

Miller 

ICnk 

Mlsell 

Montgomery 

Passman 

Patman 

PettU 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roe 
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Donobue 

Drtnan 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eihleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Pish 

Flowers 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Frenrel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

doodling 

Grasso 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Har.3en.  Idaho 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoakl 

HUlls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

HoUtteld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Oallf . 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteameler 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyroa 

L.atta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoilUtar 


Rose 

Ruth 

St  Oermaln 

Scbeliua 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

alack 

8p«nc« 

Steed 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tieman 

Waggonner 

Wtaltten 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 


McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazttl 

Martin.  N  C 

Mathtas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Melcher 

Mczvlnsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MttcbeU,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

MoUohan 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

More  an 

Moeber 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'NelU 

Owens 

Parrls 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallstwck 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rl&aldo 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodtno 

Rogera 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Bo&caUo.  N.Y. 

Roooey,  Pa. 

Rostenkowakl 

Rouah 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

BunnaU 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanae 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sboup 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 


Snyder 

Stsiggers 

Stanton. 

J  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
8t««le 
Steelman 
Btelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stilllvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 


Thompson,  HJ 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

To  well,  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

tniman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldte 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Widnall 


Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  SO. 
Zablockl 
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Green.  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Oubser 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hibert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Jarman 

Keating 

Landrum 

Leggett 

McCloekey 

McCormack 

Macdonald 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills.  Ark. 

Moakley 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
MosE 
Murphy.  NY 


Nichols 

O-Hara 

Podell 

Rarlck 

Reld 

Rhodes 

RIegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Stelger.  ArU, 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

VlRorlto 

Walsh 

Wright 

Young,  m. 

Zwach 


announced  the  following 


Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N   Dak. 
Arends 
Aspln 
Blackburn 
BoUlng 
Brooks 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Clancy 
Conyers 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dulski 
du  Pont 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Ford 

WUUam  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Pulton 
Gettys 
Gray 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  agalnat.      ' 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  for.  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  N«w 
York  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Mlasourl  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols 
against. 

Mr.  Scherle  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.    Zwach    for,    with    Mt.    Frellnghuywn 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with  Mr. 
Pulton  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr  Martin  of  Nebraska  for,  with  Mr.  Green 
at  Pennsylvania  against. 

Until  further  notice 

Mr.  StubbleHeld  with  Mr  Arends. 

Mr  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr*.  Hansen  of  Wa«.^;^.g- 
ton. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  du  Pont 

Mr.  Moaa  with  Mr.  Reld 

B4r.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  M:    Moor- 
head of  California. 

Mr  CHara  with  Mr  Harrington. 

Mrs  Ortfflths  with  Mr.  Gubeer. 

Mr  Alexander  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  li^.  MlcheL 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Dulski. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  niinola. 

Mr  Rosenthal  with  Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 

Mr  Stephana  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkac- 
saa. 

Mr  Vlgoflto  with  lAi  Walsh 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  8chn««b«U. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Rlegla. 


December  20, 
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Mr   Jarman  wU.>-,  Mr   MoClo«key 
Mr.  I-eKSetl  wilt.  Mr   Young  of  UiiXK.ls. 
Mr,  Carey  of  New  York  wlUi  Mr.  Aspla 
Mrs.  B'lrke  i-r  Ch.:i'..,t:-:h.  %xh.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr   fTiiv  with  Mr   Oettya, 

Ttif  ri\siilt  of  the  vx)te  was  announced 
ius  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
8p«'aker  announced  that  the  avp.s  ap- 
peftrcd  to  have  It, 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  T  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nay^ 

Tlie  yeafl  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  e^eclrunic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  330,  nays  33, 
not  voting  69,  as  follows : 


(Roll   No.  710 J 
TEAS — 330 


Abdnor 

Abrug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

BadUlo 

Baker 

Barrett 

Batiman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

BerKland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blni^ham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlokley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Klass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
aark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Robert 

W    Jr 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Ga. 
DavU.  8  C. 


Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

DellenbiM^k 

Dell  urns 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnakl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

FasceU 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flood 

nowers 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Froehllch 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
HelstoskI 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlla 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 


Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

LuJan 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McCoU  later 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallar; 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Melcher 

Mesvlnsky 

Mil  ford 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Moll  Oban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morcan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 


Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

CNalU 

Owens 

faasii.ar. 
1 'at  ten 
:  ■ ;  per 
:  f.-klns 


.  .ite 

i'reyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prloe,  Tex- 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RallBback 

BandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rpr-i'a 

}v   .-- 

Rlna;:1r 

Robls 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogera 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 


N  Y, 


Archer 
Aabbrook 
Bafalls 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Camp 

Clawson.  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 


Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

SarbacFc 

Schroeder 

Sebeilus 

Selbc'llng 

Sboup 

Slkes 

Skublts 

Slack 

Snilit.  Iowa 

Smith  N  Y 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tieman 
Towell.  Nev. 

NAYS— 38 

Devlne 

Fl5her 

Flynt 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Landgrebe 

Meeds 

Mlzell 

Patman 

Poa?e 

Powell,  Ohio 


Treea 

Udai! 

Ullinarj 
Var'ler  Jagt 

WBi:Boni.er 

Wh    .;e 

■>'.  a:--pler 

Ware 

"A  naien 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

wiggina 

wuilams 

WUson.  Bob 

WUson 

Char.  PS  H 

Call: 
Wilson 

rhares 
Winn 

woiir 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Yoting,  Ga. 

Young,  m. 

Young.  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Tfx 


Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Shuster 

Spence 

Steed 

Symms 

Teague,  Tex. 

Young.  Fla, 


NOT  VOTINO — 89 


Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Aspln 
Blackburn 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Clancy 
Oonte 
Conyers 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dulski 
du  Pont 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton 


Gray 

Grlfflths 

Oubser 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

H*bert 

Heckler.  Mass 

Jarman 

KeatlnR 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Macdonald 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUls.  Ark. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moss 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

PodeU 

Rarlck 

Reld 

RIegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Sta«gf.T 

Stelger.  Arti 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Walsh 

Zwach 


So  the  conference  report  was  agr^eed  to 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr   v:<ronto 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Zwach. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Taylor  at 
Mlsaourl. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  lii.  Walsh 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Schnelbell. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  wiU:  Mr.  Shrlver 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arlxona. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr  Mailltard 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr  Clancy 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr  Martui  of  Nebraska. 

Mr  Alexander  with  Mr  Michel. 

Mr  B.'.Njks  »-i:h  Mr  Eia  kbum. 


Mr  Burton  with  Mr  du  Pont 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr   A-'jdersoQ  of  T111nr>U 

Mr.  Dem  with  Mr  Ar..(lrewB  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Conye.'";  *.:i.  Mr   Ijeggf,  ■. 

Mr.  Murphv  of  New  Tort  with  Mr.  Freilng- 
huyser. 

Mr  Slsk  with  Mr  Conte 

Mr.  Ryai:  with  Mr  Keating. 

Mrs    H  ,rkf     f  C^;:.'-.rr.:a  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr   Hainnaujn  wr„h  Mr  Oubser. 

M.'s  Hansen  &f  Washli-?ton  with  Mrs 
He^KIer  .jf  M&38a>:hu«ettB 

'■'.'    Hk  .:.n  wih  Mr   Scher.f 

Mrs  anffllhs  with  Mr  Mo.:  r head  >'  C.a;!- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Van 
Deerlln. 

Mr   Aspln  with  Mr   Ja.-:.^^. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  M&cdonald. 

Mr.  Moakley  of  Alraona  with  Mr.  MUU,  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Moas  with  Mr  St&ggers. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Blegle. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annotmced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w  a.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FRO.M  THE  PRESIDE^•T 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commurj- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  sec revarles.  who  also  informed  the 
Hou.se  that  or.  December  18,  1973,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8877  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Dep»rtment8  of  Labor,  ar.d  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agei.ciea, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purjxjees 


GENER.AJL  L£A\'E 


Mr.  r)OMI>nCK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.=k  unanimous  consent  that 

I  may  be  ;>ermltted  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  on  the  conference  re- 
port just  agreed  tc  and.  further  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  ur.anLT.o'.is  consent  t::at 
al!  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  ar.d  e.^tend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extranec'.i.s  matter  an 
the  conference  report  just  agreed  to 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  ob; action  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne^ 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  F>OR  .^GREEM^^"T  T^^ 
SEN.'>iTE  .\MENT)NrEST  WTTV.  \V 
.*.MEN-DMENT  TO  H  R    S44P    TC,  £3- 

p.AN-D  ^^^TTO^•.'«LL  flood  insur- 

^NCK   VRCXIRAM 

Mr  P.A.T\!.\N  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  >u.-;»:.G  i;.e  rules  and  agree  to  the 
Hoti^c  resolution  H  Res.  7531  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  table  the  bill  (HJi, 
84491  to  expand  the  national  f.o<.-«d  in- 
surance program  by  sulistar.-.iA:.:  in- 
creasing limits  of  coverage  and  total 
amount  of  insurance  authorized  to  be 
outstanding  and  by  reqtiiring  known 
flood-prone  communities  to  participate 
in  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with   Senate   amendment   thereto,   and 
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agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  title  m  of 
the  Senate  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H    Ris.   753 

Resolved,  Th»t  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  reaolution  the  bill  H-R 
8449.  together  with  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto  be.  and  the  same  U  hereby,  taken 
from  the  Speaker  •  table  to  the  end  that  the 
Senate  amendment  be.  and  the  same  Ls  here- 
by, agreed  to  with  an  amendment  as  foUowB 

"Strike  out  title  UI  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  subetltute." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded ? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon.  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr  Pat- 
man  >. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H  R  8449. 

as  amended,  is  considerably  improved 
over  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  September  5.  1973. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
main the  same,  significantly  Increasing 
limits  of  subsidized  coverage  and  creat- 
mg  incentives  for  communities  to  enter 
the  flood  Insurance  program  and  for  in- 
dividuals to  purchase  available  coverage. 
Aside  from  minor  technical  changes, 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  differs  in 
the  following  respects: 

First.  Section  110  would  consolidate 
the  appeals  procedures  voted  on  the 
House  floor  into  a  more  equitable,  com- 
prehensive, and  manageable  format.  The 
new  appeals  language  is  acceptable  to 
the  administration,  unlike  the  language 
adopted  on  the  House  floor  which  would 
result,  so  I  have  been  told,  in  a  veto  of 
the  bill  The  revised  appeals  provisions 
would  work  as  follows 

Upon  completion  of  the  rate  study  in 
consultation  with  the  local  community, 
the  Secretar\-  must  notify  the  community 
of  the  proposed  elevation  standard  by 
both  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  twice  In  a  locad  newspaper  during 
the  lO-day  penod  following  Federal  Reg- 
ister publication.  During  the  90-day  pe- 
riod following  the  notification,  property 
owners  within  the  community  can  appeal 
the  Secretary's  proposed  determination 
to  the  local  government  on  the  grotmd 
that  the  elevation  being  proposed  is 
^lentiflcally  or  technically  incorrect. 
Upon  any  such  appeal,  the  commxmlty 
.T.ust  review  the  appeal  and  consolidate 
It  with  any  other  similar  appeals.  Issuing 
a  written  opinion  on  whether  the  evi- 
dence justifies  an  appeal  by  the  commu- 
nity in  Its  own  name  Copies  of  individual 
appeals  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  as 
they  are  received  by  the  community. 

The  Secretary  then  reviews  the  Indi- 
vidual appeal,  together  with  the  com- 
munity's appeal.  If  any.  and  must  make 
modifications  of  the  proposed  determina- 
tions If  they  are  warranted  The  Secre- 
tary's evaluation  of  the  appeal  must  be 
based  upon  consultation  with  local 
officials.  admlnL-rtratlve  hearing,  or  the 
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views  of  an  Independent  scientific  body 
or  appropriate  agency.  His  decision  on 
the  appeal  must  b<  In  written  form,  and 
copies  must  be  sent  both  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  community  and 
to  Individual  appellants. 

Flood  Insurance  continues  to  be  avail- 
able within  the  community  until  the 
Secretary's  determination  on  the  appeal. 
Any  apijellant  aggrieved  by  the  Secre- 
tary's final  determination  may  then 
appeal  the  determination  to  the  US.  dis- 
trict court  within  60  days. 

Second  The  Senate  language  with 
respect  to  the  problem  treated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lowe's 
amendment.  Is  adequate  and  specific 
enough  to  solve  the  problem  he 
addressed. 

Third.  Special  provisions  have  been 
added  to  make  Increased  limits  of  cover- 
age available  In  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
Guam.  This  is  consistent  with  other  leg- 
islative approaches  to  high  construction 
costs  In  these  areas 

Fourth.  The  Senate  has  broadened  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
Trkw)  to  extend  until  December  31. 
1974.  or  the  establishment  of  fiood  plain 
elevations,  whichever  is  later,  the  date 
before  which  new  construction  need  not 
pay  actuarial  rates.  This  provides  an 
additional  year  for  communities  to 
the  requirements  of  the  act  with  respect 
to  new  construction. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  substituted  a  June  30. 
1977.  termination  date  for  program  con- 
tracting authority.  In  lieu  of  the  $10 
blUlon  ceiling  In  the  House  version 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  there  were  two 
additional  amendments  added  to  the  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor,  the  first  of  which 
would  permit  national  banks  to  invest 
in  agricultural  credit  corporations  and  an 
amendment  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  flexible 
interest  rate  authority  on  title  I  FHA- 
insured  mobile  home  loans. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  to 
the  bill  would  strike  title  m  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bUl  which  would  have  pro- 
vided Federal  reimbursement  to  the 
citizens  of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska 
for  losses  suffered  as  the  result  of  the 
so-called  Wounded  Knee  occupation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker   will 

the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  be  absolutely 
sure  that  we  understand  the  net  effect 
of  following  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion and  striking  Utle  m  I  believe  the 
gentleman  covered  it  in  his  last  sentence 
of  his  statement 

But  am  I  correct  In  assuming  that  by 
.striking  title  m  we  completely  remove 
from  the  bill,  which  the  gentleman  rec- 
ommends we  now  pass,  that  portion  of 
the  bill  which  has  to  do  with  the  Senate 
amerKlment  proposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
GovEKN  which  proposed  compensation 
for  the  supposedly  Innocent  victims  in- 


jured as  a  result  of  the  disturbances  in 
South  Dakota? 

Mr  PATMAN  Yes,  that  Is  correct.  It 
was  not  related  to  this  bill  and  besides 
we  could  not  get  the  bill  through  if  we 
had  that  amendment  In  the  bill 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker,  If 
the  genUeman  will  yield  further.  I  think 
the  committee  is  deserving  of  our  appre- 
ciation for  recognizing  the  nongermane- 
ness  of  this  amendment.  Not  only  is  It 
nongermane,  it  Is  also  without  merit  and 
without  precedent,  for  that  matter  of 
fact,  and  I  would  recommend  that  the 
House  concur  In  the  recommendation  of 
the  commmittee  by  passing  the  bill  and 
striking  tlUe  m 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield 
Mr  GROSS  I  wish  to  join  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  taking  this 
acUon  to  drop  title  UI  of  the  blU.  the 
nongermane  amendment  that  was  placed 
in  the  bill  by  the  other  body 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  takes  an  Inor- 
dinate amount  of  gall  to  attach  an 
amendment  to  which  no  previous  atten- 
tion had  been  given,  which  Is  completely 
wide  open  as  to  funding,  and  which  sets 
no  guidelines  or  criteria  for  the  payment 
of  claims.  The  amendment  has  no  place 
in  this  bill.  The  subject  matter  properly 
belongs  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  hear- 
ings to  determine  whether  any  payments 
are  justified 

Again,  Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
committee  for  this  action 

Mr  ROU8SELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Speaker  I 
thank  my  chairman  for  yielding 

I  understand,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
this,  that  an  aggrieved  community  can 
go  to  a  U.S.  district  court  within  60  days 
if  they  feel  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retar>-  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  been  incorrect.  Is  that  correct' 
Mr.  PATMAN  That  is  correct 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  Insisting  that  the  House  position 
be  retained.  I  think  it  is  an  addlUonal 
protection  to  a  small  community  that  we 
as  legislators  tried  to  achieve  In  the 
House  position  I  compliment  the  chair- 
man for  Insisting  on  that  poslUon.  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  fully  sup- 
port the  measure  before  us  as  described 
by  our  able  chairman.  Mr.  Patman.  This 
body  has  given  careful  study  and  expedi- 
tious attention  to  this  legislation. 

The  bill  Incorporates  the  primary  fea- 
tures of  the  House  bill.  It  improves  upon 
certain  administrative  features  and 
strengthens  the  program  through  three 
substantive  changes. 
These  substantive  changes  sire: 
First.  The  monetar>-  limit  on  the 
amount  of  Insurance  coverage  which  can 
be  written  has  been  replaced  with  a  pro- 
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gram  expiration  date  of  June  30.  1977. 
In  order  for  Insurance  to  be  written  after 
June  30,  1977.  congressional  oversight 
and  extension  of  underwriting  authority 
will  be  required.  ThLs  is  a  .sound  provision 
which  will  avoid  artiflrlal  con.straints 
Imposed  by  undeterminable  mea.sures  of 
demand  for  florx!  Insuraiue 

Second.  Deadlines  for  local  acceptance 
sind — the  Implementation  of  condiiloas 
to  be  applied  In  the  case  of  nonparticlpa- 
tlon — have  been  extended  The  proposed 
new  dates  acknowledge  the  delays  al- 
ready experienced  and  make  the  r-ro- 
gram  Implementation  .schedule  more 
realistic :  and 

Third  Specific  pnxredures  are  pro- 
vided to  IrLsure  participation  by  private 
citizens  and  local  offlciaLs  and  to  guaran- 
tee full  review  and  appeal  in  the  deter- 
minations to  be  made  by  tiie  Secretary. 

I  consider  all  of  these  substantive 
changes  to  be  in  the  best  intere.st  of  the 
program  and  urge  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATM.^^  Mr  Speaker  I  y:eld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      iMr. 

BARRETT' 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
wholehearted  support  of  H  R  8449,  the 
FloDd  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973. 
as  amended.  With  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  we  will  have,  for  the  first 
time,  the  tools  necessary  to  establish  a 
truly  effective  national  flood  disaster 
protection  program  A  program  which, 
once  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  are 
fully  Impl  mented.  will  result  In  net  sav- 
ings of  a  sutetantial  amount  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Section  110  of  this  bill,  dealing  with 
appeals  from  determination  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administrator,  was  the 
subject  of  more  testimony,  discussion, 
coordination,  and  committee  debate 
than  any  other  provision  in  the  blU— 
both  in  this  body  and  in  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  the  appeals  provisions  that 
finally  resulted  represent  a  major  ac- 
complishment which,  while  doing  full 
justice  to  the  legitimate  Interests  of 
communities  and  Individuals  who  may 
feel  aggrieved  at  a  particular  determina- 
tion of  the  AdminLstrator.  permits  an 
effective  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  flood  Insurance  pro<n"am 

I  believe  that  section  110  is  respon- 
sive to  the  major  obJectlon.<:  that  have 
been  raised  conremlnR  this  legislation 
It  consolidates  the  appeals  procedures 
earlier  voted  on  the  Hou.se  floor  into  a 
more  equitable,  comprehensive,  and 
manageable  format — one  which,  while 
carefully  protecting  the  1.- terest.s  of  those 
affected,  avoids  the  pitfall  of  permitting 
those  unnecessary  delay.-;  and  self-inter- 
ested procrastinations  which  would  make 
the  flood  ln5urance  program  unworkable 

I  think  that  one  other  provision  in 
this  legislation  al.so  de.serves  special  men- 
tion. Section  208  of  the  amended  leel.sla- 
tion  permit  the  Secre'tnry  of  Housine  and 
Urban  Development  to  set  Interet  rat^s 
with  respect  to  FHA  mobile  home,-^  loans 
at  levels  needed  to  meet  the  current 
mobile  home  loan  market.  As  a  practical 
matter,  low  cost  new  housing — that  Is, 
housing  which  a  lower  income  family 


can  afford  to  purchase  without  subsidy, 
means  a  mobile  home  in  today's  housing 
market.  Until  our  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams again  become  operational,  it  Is 
essential  that  credit  at  affordable  rates 
remain  available  for  the  purcha.se  of 
mobile  homes  by  such  families.  Section 
208  would  make  this  possible. 

Mr  Speaker  I  most  strongly  urge  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota*  Mr  .Abdnor  > , 

Mr  ABDNOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
Sn-.ai!  Bu^ine.ss  Art  The  bill  to  which 
:^;.s  amendment  was  added  in  the  Senate 
deals  with  disaster  protection.  This 
amendment  addresses  Itself  to  a  single 
dissister.  A  disaster  that  is  perhaps  more 
famllla.-  to  millions  of  .Americans  than 
any  similar  Incident  in  our  hi.'-tor>-  be- 
cause of  the  media  coverage  accorded  It 
due  to  the  ro.mantic  nature  of  it'=  histori- 
cal setting.  To  my  knowledge,  no  single 
destruction  of  property  nor  transgres- 
sion of  rights  has  been  so  publicized  as 
that  which  took  place  In  my  district,  on 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reser\atlon  in  South 
E>akota  between  the  dates  of  February 
27,  1973,  and  May  8  of  this  year.  It  Is 
most  apt  to  refer  to  what  happened  at 
Wounded  Knee  as  a  disaster  Much  has 
already  been  said  about  the  damage  that 
has  been  done  to  respect  for  order  and 
the  rule  of  law  on  Indian  Reservations 
and  elsewhere.  Less  emphasis,  however, 
has  been  given  to  the  physical  destruc- 
tion which  occurred  when  armed  mili- 
tants occupied  the  small  community  of 
Wounded  Knee,  forcibly  occupying 
churches,  a  museum  and  trading  post 
and  private  residences  there,  and  during 
and  at  the  end  of  the  confrontation 
bu:ning  and  destroying  that  property 
That  which  was  destroyed  was  in  many 
cases  the  sole  possession  of  its  owner 

This  aniendment.  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  natural  disas- 
ter program,  would  provide  Innocent  vic- 
tims who  suffered  losses  through  no  fault 
of  theirs  some  relief  To  better  appreciate 
the  need  for  this  legislation,  allow  me 
to  put  this  "disaster"  In  its  proper  con- 
text. Just  over  a  y^ar  ago  there  w-a5  an- 
other disaster  and  great  destruction  of 
property — destruction  of  the  taxpayers 
property— that  took  place  when  militant 
mem.bers  of  the  American  Indian  Move- 
.ment  occupied  and  wrecked  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Building  here  In  Wash- 
ington The  damage  coming  from  that 
disaster  has  bee'~  cited  at  over  $2  million 
That  is  the  damage  to  the  BIA  build- 
ing, the  lost  records  and  the  artifacts 
which  the  mllitanLs  took  or  destroyed 
They  were  not  punL^hed  however 
rather  they  were  paid  tax  dollars  to  go 
on  their  way.  These  were  not  South 
Dakota  Indians  for  the  most  part,  and 
not.  for  the  most  part  even  reserva- 
tion Indians  But  they  did  take  the  Fed- 
eral payment  of  over  $60  000  ar.d  many 
of  them  ended  up  at  Wounded  Knee 
Having  met  with  such  success  in  Wash- 
ington, these  militants  resumed  their 
ways  of  destruction.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, what  they  destroyed  was  not  Gov- 


ernment property,  however,  but  prop- 
erty which  in  most  cases  belonged  to  In- 
dian citizens  in  and  near  Wounded  Knee. 
Indian  citizens  who  were  property  own- 
ers and  who  were  earning  their  own 
livings.  These  were  people  who  were  suc- 
cessful, people  who  followed  the  pattern 
that  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
to  promote  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  other  Government  agencies 
who  attempt  to  upgrade  the  economic 
and  social  standing  of  our  Indian  popu- 
lation. 

No  wealthy  people  resided  at  Wounded 
Knee  Life  there  was  simple,  and  ma- 
terial goods  were  .scarce:  nonetheless. 
when  militant  armed  members  of  the 
American  Indian  Movement,  and  their 
supporters  entered  the  community  and 
sealed  It  off  from  the  re^t  of  the  world, 
the  owners  of  these  pos.sessions  con- 
tinued to  believe  that  they  could  expect 
protection  of  their  property  and  civil 
rights.  This  they  did  not  receive  Be- 
cause they  did  not  receive  police  pro- 
tection which  was  so  desperately  needed, 
and  the  need  for  which  was  so  evident. 
the  few  E>ossesslons  many  of  the  people 
in  Wounded  Knee  had  were  lost.  The 
destruction  was  wrought  at  the  hands  of 
lawiess  men  who  proclaimed  their  con- 
tempt for  our  Government,  It  Is.  of 
course,  with  these  lawless  parties  that 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  losses 
He.  This  Is  of  little  comfort,  however,  to 
those  who  lost  their  possessions — their 
homes  and  their  cattle  herds  that  rep- 
resented a  life's  hard  work  on  the  rugged 
plains  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 
The  T*esponslble  renegades  are  now  scat- 
tered, and  In  most  cases  are  judgment 
proof.  Their  many  sympathizers  who 
helped  prolong  the  confrontation  have 
not  come  forward  to  make  whole  those 
who  lost  so  much 

While  the  destruction — destruction 
many  of  us  helples-sly  witnessed  on  our 
television  screens — weis  not  the  result  of 
action  of  our  Government,  it  was,  to  a 
degree  a  result  of  the  Inaction  of  our 
Government 

I  have  talked  with  Indian  ranchers 
near  Wounded  Knee  who  found  that 
their  herds  were  being  raided  and  that 
their  homes  and  families  were  being 
threatened  by  the  outlaws  at  Wounded 
Knee:  when  they  asked  U.S  Federal 
marshalls  to  prot^-t  them  and  their 
property,  the  Marshals  replied  that  they 
could  give  no  help  because  those  ranchers 
were  in  the  "demilitarized  zone  '  which 
surrounds  the  community  of  Wo'anded 
Knee  With  no  choice  but  to  flee  for  their 
.ivfts  these  people  watched  their  homes 
bum  and  their  cattle  herd  scattered  and 
destroyed.  These  people  are  Indians  who 
worked  long  and  hard  to  break  from  the 
patterns  of  unemployment  and  depend- 
ency which  are  so  prevalent  on  our  res- 
ervations even  today  They  saw  ail  that 
they  had  destroyed,  as  Pederai  'law  en- 
forcem.eni  ■  ofScial^  lookec  on.  .*„;  I 
might  add.  In  spile  of  the  willlr^^Xiess  of 
local  law  enforcement  officials  to  erJorce 
the  law  and  protect  property  nghts 

The  Federal  policy,  of  course,  was  jus- 
tified as  being  one  designed  to  avoid 
bloodshed  and  loss  of  life  and  limb   Al- 
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though  some  of  the  Insurgents  were  even- 
tiially  tilled  by  gunfire,  and  Federal  of- 
ficers were  wounded  and  crippled  In  the 
flreflghts  that  eventually  took  place,  we 
can  speculate  that  the  restrained  policy 
of  Federal  offlclala  prevented  some  un- 
necessary suffering  and  death.  This  Is  of 
little  comfort,  however,  to  those  who 
found  themselves  homeless,  and  found 
their  life's  savings  to  have  gone  up  In 
smoke. 

Now,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pensate In  part  those  who  lost  so  much. 
They  can  never  be  compensated  In  full 
for  the  suffering  and  terror  they  experi- 
enced, but  by  this  amendment  we  can 
provide  them  with  payments  for  the 
losses  of  property  they  experienced.  The 
exact  amount  required  to  fund  this 
amendment  Is  unknown.  But  it  caiuiot  be 
great.  The  population  of  Wounded  Knee 
Is  only  less  than  100.  Ranchers  siirround- 
Ing  the  area  lost  cattle  and  had  fences 
and  buildings  destroyed,  but  this  Is 
sparcely  settled  country  and  the  actual 
numbers  are  few. 

But  to  those  few  who  are  involved,  this 
bill  is  everj-thing.  Imagine  what  this 
compensation  will  do  to  restore  coiifl- 
dence  in  Government  for  those  who  suf- 
fered losses  and  those  who  observe  their 
pitiful  plight  Given  this  opportunity 
during  this  Christmas  season,  we  must 
take  advantage  of  It  and.  In  part,  right 
a  serious  wrong. 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  comments.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Congress  will,  in  the  future,  do  what 
should  be  done  to  correct  the  situation 
out  in  his  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr  P.ATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  tMr.  Patma.\  >  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution 
iH.  Res.  753' 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  ha\ing  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENER.\L    LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND  .^NNcAL  REPORT  ON 
OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  .\ND 
HEALTH— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   iH.  DOC.  NO.  93-«5) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read.  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  or- 
dered printed  with  Ulustratlona; 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
It  was  just  three  years  aso  that  I  signed 
into  law  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  made  significant  progress  toward 
our  goal  of  a  safe  and  healthy  workplace 
for  every  worker  in  America. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  the  second 
President's  Report  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  outlining  the  acUvl- 
ties  which  have  taken  place  under  that 
new  Act  In  calendar  year  1972.  The 
achievements  of  that  year  Indicate  that 
the  goals  of  the  Act  are  becoming  reaJl- 
ties. 

For  example,  many  States  have  de- 
veloped or  are  now  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping their  own  occupational  safety 
and  health  plans  In  accordance  with  the 
Act.  As  these  plans  are  a^jproved  and 
carried  out.  enforcement  will  begin  to 
shift  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  with  no  loss  in  effectiveness. 
Because  public  cooperation  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  program.  I  am  gratified 
by  the  support  which  has  been  extended 
to  this  program  by  the  news  media,  by 
the  professions,  and  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
cooperation  and  support  which  Industry 
and  labor  organizations  have  given  to 
these  efforts. 

The  breadth  and  complexity  of  the 
OccupaUonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  have 
inevitably  made  it  the  focal  point  for 
controversy  and  criticism.  I  beheve.  how- 
ever, that  such  criticism  can  be  helpful 
as  we  work  to  improve  our  programs  and 
as  we  modify  and  update  its  standards 
and  regulations. 

This  year's  report  Includes  preliminary 
data  from  tlie  first  occupational  Injury 
and  Illness  survey  conducted  imder  the 
new  record-keeping  procedures  required 
by  the  Act.  This  data  will  be  helpful  in 
providing  a  basis  upon  which  to  judge 
the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce work-related  Injuries.  Illnesses  and 
fatalities. 

This  report  also  reflects  the  added 
emphasis  which  has  been  placed  on  oc- 
cupational health  during  the  past  year. 
Research  In  this  area  has  Increased  in 
response  to  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
tragic  toll  taken  by  employee  exposure 
to  toxic  substances  and  unhealthful 
physical  environments. 

Also  Included  is  the  first  report  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  a  wholly  independent  agen- 
cy created  by  the  Act  to  adjudicate  cita- 
tions and  proposed  penalties  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  when  they  are 
contested  by  employers  and  employees. 

This  detailed  account  provides  a  use- 
ful overall  view  of  the  program  and  Its 
accomplishments  in  1972.  It  offers,  too. 
a  glimpse  of  what  lies  ahead  as  we  work 
to  assure  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  all  of  our  coimtry's  working 
men  and  women. 

RiCHAKD  NiXON. 
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the  House  goes  to  any  other  legislative 
business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIR 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 

announce  that  the  House  will  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  conference  re- 
ports on  appropriation  bills,  and  to  do 
so  on  all  of  those  which  are  ready,  before 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR.  11575. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEJTINSE  AP- 
PROPRIATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  purstiant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  yesterday,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HJl.  11575)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  re-d  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 19.  1973.) 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with,  since 
it  is  rather  extensive. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENCKAL    LXAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  defense  appropriations  bill,  and 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  be  permitted  to  include  extra- 
neous excerpts,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  myself  to  also  include  tables 
relating  to  this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consid- 
ering a  bill  of  any  magnitude,  one  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  the  fiscal  pic- 
ture confronting  the  United  States.  In 
considering  a  bill  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  defense  appropriations  bill.  It  Is  very 
important  to  look  at  the  entire  fiscal 
situation  confronting  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  that  In  the  formu- 
lation of  the  Defense  conference  report 
which  is  before  us.  I  think,  therefore,  it 
might  be  of  interest  for  me  to  capsule 
what  the  fiscal  situation  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Federal  Treasurj-. 

There  were  many  predictions  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  and  at  different 
times  during  the  session  as  to  what  the 
Congress  might  do  in  relation  to  the 
present  January  budget,  and  the  sup- 
plemental budget  estimates  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  November  15. 

CONGBCSS    tXDVCSS    APPBOPklATIONS    BILI.S 

It  Is  now  apparent  since  we  have 
agreed  In  conference  on  all  appropriation 
bills  that  In  this  session  of  Congress  on 
all  appropriation  bills  we  haye  reduced 
the  President's  request  by  $3  billion. 
It  Is  rather  a  notable  thing  that  this 
marks  the  21st  year  that  the  Congress 
has  not  exceeded  the  President's  budget 
In  appropriation  bills. 

Now,  as  the  Members  know,  about  40 
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percent  of  spending  Is  represented  by  ex-  considerably  above  the  estimate  as  of  last  Congress    will    have    reduced    the    budget 

pendltures  mandated  through  legislation  Januar>',  is  It  not,  when  the  budget  was  through  the  appropriations  process  in  each 

other  than  appropriation   bills.   Budget  submitted?  of  the  last  21  years. 

authority  becoming  available  aulomatl-  Mr.   MAHON.   Mr.  Speaker,   the  estl-  House  and  Senate  Action  on  Appropriation 

cally  under  permanent  legislation  for  the  mate  of  spending  as  of  last  January  was,  ^'^'^ 

social  Insurance  tnist  funds,  Interest  on  as  the  gentlemen  will  remember,  $268  "7  House -approved    appropriation    bUls    for 

the  debt,  and  general   revenue-sharing  billion.  As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  ^^^  y***"  '^''^  ^^^  under  the  budget  by 

accounts    for    the    lion's    share    of    this  interest  on  the  debt  and  as  a  result  of  *^-^  bUlion.  Senate-approved  appropriation 

spending.  congressional  addons,  as  weU  as  other  bli^et°bv*i^hfiHnn  ^^^*  "'^  ''''***''  ^^ 

THx  REVISED  NoviMBM  15  BUDcrr  matters,  thc  Presldcnt  In  hls  revlsed  es-  „        °' *•"' °'"'°"- 

The  President  In  his  updated  budget  tlmate  in  November  estimated  that  the  P'-*^**^  Setting  in  Appropriation  sau 

on    November    15    estimated    that    the  spending  figure  would  be  increased  from  "^^  *°^^  figures  on  congressional  action 

spending  for  this  year  would  be  about  $268.7  billion  to  about  $270  billion.  '^n^^^^.rK^^lZJ'^^  J^^T  l^'^.^'^il^^°^' 

$270    billion,    including    $0.6    bUIlon    In  ^   Mr.  GROSS    Mr    Speaker,  I  assume  ^^^s°inf'^fr.J:s.VntTt''.^t  IL" 

spending  related  to  the  budget  amend-  the  gentleman  i.s  taking  into  coa<;idera-  that  Congress  did  set  priorities  through  the 

ment  providing  assistance  to  Israel.  tlon  the  $1  billion  that  was  impounded  appropriations  process  The  largest  increases 

The  Executive  had  made  a  "number  of  and,  according  to  what  was  stated  this  were  81.4  biiiion  on  the  Labor-Health,  Bdu- 

erroneous    projections    as    to    the   fiscal  morning  in  the  newspaper,  has  now  been  cation,  and  welfare  bUl  and  about  $440  mU- 

sltuatlon.   In  other  words    a   verv   bad  released  ^^o^    on    the    HtJr)-Space-Science-Vet«ran* 

guess  was  made  with  respect  to  Iriterest  Mr    MAHON    That   figure  should  be  ^IH;  "^^  largest  decreases  were  about  »3.e 

on  the  public  debt.  The  Interest  on  the  taken  Into  consideration.   Insofar  as   I  eSl^AsI^t^'ce*'^  """^  *^^  ''"^'°''  ^°'  ^°'"" 

public  debt  skyrocketed  to  a  ver>'  much  know,  this  does  not  negate   the  ."^tate- 

higher  figure  than  had  been  anticipated,  ments  I  have  just  made.  However,  the  ™  '^'"'^  spnromc  ros  rtscw.  1974 

And  there  were  certain  other  increased  gentleman  has  raised  a  valid  point.  ^  "^^  President's  January  estimate  for  total 

costs.  So.  there  were  some  black  aspects  Mr.   GROSS    If   the    gentleman    will  S?!^!^^^"* 'f^'l^ '" '^^^'^ '^^'^^  °" 

to  the  picture.  >ield  further,  has  the  gentleman  heard  ^  M^o^u,\on        ^^^  ^""  ^^'^'^  "P^^''^ 

But  revenues  as  of  November  15  were  the  report.^  that  I  have  heard  that  the  The  revised  November  16  outlay  estimate 

estimated  to  be  about  $14  billion  greater  Office    of    Management    and    Budget    is  included   the   effect   of   the   foUowUig   and 

than  had  been  estimated  last  January,  having  difficulty  with  the   1975  budget,  other  developments: 

so  this  was  a  plus.  to  wit.  holding  it  at  $300  billion''  cn  biiilona) 

But  now  in  view  of  the  energy  crisis  Mr.  MAHON  I  have  heard  it  said  with  i)  Budget  amendment  for  assistance 

and  the  possible  slowdown  of  the  econ-  considerable  authority  that  the  budget            to  Israel -t-»0. « 

omy.  it  may  be  that  this  estimate  may  ^U  imdoubtedly  go  up    The  Pre.'^ident    2)  Congressional  increaaes -1-2. » 

prove  to  be  a  bit  too  high.  submitted  a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974,  3)  Significant  increases  in  uncontrol- 

spEmjiNo  IMPACT  or  coNcaKssioNAi.  ACTIONS  I  belleve,   $19   billion   above   fl.scal   year  lables: 

With  respect  to  aU  spending  in  ap-  1973  If  the  budget  should  go  up  another                M^Ji^id^LTin,^; ^I'l 

propriatlon  bills  and  in  nonappropria-  $19  billon  in  this  coming  year,  it  will  be                n^r  ^iltLn^T^    t'S 

tlon  measures  and  In  mandated  .spending  Pushing  toward  the  $300  bilhon  figure.  4 »  significant  decreases  to  unoon'teol- 

otherwlse— and  I  am  talking  of  spend-  However.  I  would   hope  that   the  f.scal  labies: 

Ing  now.  not  appropriations with   re-  ^^^^  19"^  budget  which  will  be  ,<:ubmltted  Outer  Continental  Shelf  rents 

spect  to  all  spending  of  the  Federal  Gov-  ^  January  or  soon   thereafter  will   be  and  royalties  (offset  against 

emment  for  fiscal  vear  1974.  it' now  ap-  under  $300  billion.                                                        J"^^^t ---" "?'» 

pears   that   spending   will    be   approxl-  However.  It  Is  a  very  serious  and  sob-                ^of^^n^^nc^^^^t; I 

mately  at  the  level  of  $270  billion,  as  ^ring  aspect  of  our  political  life  that  our               I^^^kpue  s^^  ^'^- I"  9 

estimated  by  the  President  on  November  budgets  tend  to  get  larger  from  year  to  i^r^o^t  of  con^V.'^n^ 'aI^i^ 

15  of  this  year.                                          i  ^^^-  Somehow  or  other  we  have  to  do  a  n^pact  0/  Cor^re^onal  Actiont 

Now  there  Is  a  caveat  to  that  Tf  PnU-  better  job  of  dealing  with  this  problem  ^  ^  ^^  *"*  penang 
wow,  inere  is  a  ca\  eat  to  vaax.  n  con-  h  Durtng  the  session  the  President  has  signed 
gress  today  or  tomorrow  provides  for  the  '^"trr^o^^t,"^  ^\^l^r.^r.c  t^  r.ia.o  ^^  ^"to  law  legislation  including  certain  con- 
Increased  social  security  payments,  Uiat  ^^-  Sp^er.  I  am  going  to  place  In  (jressional  additions  to  the  budget.  The  No- 
will  add  $1  billion  above  the  President's  ^^  remarks  at  this  point  a  well  prepared  vember  16  estimate  of  $270  billion  included 
budget.  If  the  energy  bill,  which  provides  statement  with  regard  to  the  budget  $2.9  buiion  in  congressional  tocreases  since 
for  certain  mandatory  benefit  pavments  situation,  and  a  table  setting  forth  the  Noveml>er  15  the  net  effect  of  completed  Con- 
to  unemployed  workers  Ls  approved  bv  appropriations  business  of  the  session:  gressional  action  on  the  budget  has  been  a 
congress  today  or  tomorrow  or  before  CoKcaBsioNAi.  action  on  th.  fiscai.  Yea«  ^f*l^°  °^, .%"?"' •'^,'P„*r'°L*^p°^'j^^ 
we  arflonm    that  will   a/lrt   annthpr  nnp  1974  Bt]T>crr  ^»c*l  ^^^  1074    So    actions  by  Congress  to 

we  aojoum,  tnai  wm  aaa  anoiner  one-  date,  have  not  ejiree<ied  the  tzio  biiiion  flgxire 

half  billion  dollars.  ^    highlights  .^^^  ^^  peadlrj?    however    certain  non- 

So  it  would  appear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Approprxatwn    BUla    Reduced    m    Excess    of  appropriation     bUls     that     would     rr.&ndate 

based    upon    the    President's    November  '^ "  Billion  spending  of  more  than  »2  biiuon— Etiost  alg- 

estlmate.  spending  may  exceed  that  fig-  Congress,  in   its  actions  on  appropriation  niflcantly  the  Social  Security  Increasee  and 

ure    by    about    $1'2    billion     which    cer-  bills,  reduced  budget  requests  for  flscaJ  vear  the  unemployment  provtsJons  of  the  enerpT 

talnly,  In  the  context  of  the  magnitude  '^■'*  '"  "^^  °^  »3.°  bUlion                      '  legislation  P*nd'.ne  .episution  w.ii  c*rry  over 

t  _   J        1             J-          .           ..   ..  A  c»/.«W/-,(f  nn  Tnt^i  c«^>/4^.^  to   next   scsslon     a.nd     t   mav   be   that    much 

Of  Federal  spending,  is  not  too  uncom-  ^  standoff  on  Total  Spending  ^^  .,  ^,,j  ^  ena-ted   it  <^o^-.a  be  made  clear 

pllmentary  of  the  Congress.  it  seems  rather  clear  at  this  potot  that  however    that  such  lncT^a.ses  would  be  over 

Of  course.  I  think  we  must  aU  agree  completed  congressional  action  at  the  con-  ^^^^  ^bove  the  »2TO  billion 

that    th<»    ov<w<iifivc    anrt    the    locricioffva  cluslon  Of  this  session  will  result  In  about 

hr^n.h^    «f    th»Ti^^Hlf    ^vt    .^  *  "tandoff  with  the  revised  Executive  budget  ^    spending  inci^^k  in  NoNAPPioPEiAnoif 

branches   Of   the   Government   have  in  ^stunate  for  total  spending  of  «270  biuion.  ^^^ 

many  Instances  been  overspending  In  re-  But    if    Congress    before    adjournment    ap-  Spending  was.  of  cr  :rs«-    reduced  through 

cent  years,  including  this  year,  and  there  prores  the  proposed  Social  Security  tocreases  congressional  action  on   appropriation  bois 

are  many  of  us  who  have  opposed  many  axjd  approves  the  mandatory  unemployment  "^^  spending  increases  that   resulted   frorc 

of  these  spending  programs  benefit  provisions  of  the  energy  legislation,  congressional  action  have  been  due  tc  actions 

Nevertheless,   the   total   picture   as   to  that   would   add   about   »i  5   bUlion   to  the  °'^    nonapproprlaUon    bUls     Si^ni£»nt    ei- 

the  actions  of  the  administration  and  M70  bUUon.  amples  of  such  actions  are  tociuded  m  the 

the  Congress  Ls  about  as  I  have  stated,  n.  coNcarss  mducks  apftiopkiation  bills  foUowlng  Ust: 

Mr     GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    wlU    the  roa  i97«  (in  millions) 

gentleman  yield?  The  e3.0  bUllon  congressional  reduction  of  Pood  stamp  amendments  1  Pi  93-86) .  -(-7i4 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  »*»•   budget  to   approprUtlon   bills   includes  R*pe^  ot  "bread  tax"  (Pi   93-a«)...  -f-400 

from  Iowa  *^  effect  of  the  conference  agreements  on  Federal    employee    pay    raise,    Oct.    1^ 

Mr    nnrxcLd    \tr    Qr^^w-«.r    tHof  fl,r„~>  "**    Defense.    Foreign    Assistance,    and    the         19'73    (8.  Res.  171) -|-868 

Mr    OROfaS    Mr.  speaker,  that  figure  ,974  supplemental   Appropriations  BUls    It  WKfar»— madlcaM  ameodments  (Pi. 

representing   the   estimated  spending   Is  la  a  remarkable  fact  that  with  these  actions         93-M)    -J-IM 
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"TpT"'9n^>       '^''*'^"      extension  turn  of  erent-  wlp«d  out  the  original  Unified  ln«  the  action,  of  Congrew    A,  a  result  of 

o.'    ,~„         ,V": +"'  Budget  deficit  of  $13  7  bUUon  projected   In  economic   condltlona    Interest   parmenta   <m 

ve^rana  national  cemeteries  (PX.  93-  January    The  November  15  budget  rerislon.  the  debt  alone  went  up  as  much  as  the  net 

,J™.\  "Z'' " +110  Indicate  a  balanced   unified   budget   for  fls-  congreaalonal  Increase  to  spending    And  TSe 

social      security— liberalized      income  cal    1974.   reflecting   a   federal    funds   deficit  •!*    bUllon    swing    m    revenues    dwarfs    the 

exemption   (Pi.  M-M) +ioo  of  tlS   bUllon.   offset   by   a   trust   fund  sur-  •>  3  bUIlon  net  change  in  total  spending  es- 

V  oaAMATic  iNcuAsz  IN  trvTNtTEs  P'^"  °'  *^^  bUlloo.  ttmAt«a  during  the  year 

Tt-e    most   dramatic    shift    In    the    budget  vi  woao  or  c*tmoi«  What  should  concern  us  all  U  the  possible 

has  been  on  the  revenue  side   The  President  It  Is  clear  from   the   figures  I  have  cited  ''"**8'^    Impact    of    the    economic    slowdown 

has   revised    his   nse   billion   January   estl-  that  the  budget  is  subject  to  constant   somr  ""^^  ^  predicting    Pl«:al  year  1974  Is  by 

mate  by  .14  bUllon  up  to  «70  bUUon.  ThU  times  sharp^^ange.  Jve^  ^rhrurc^nZ:.  g^e^tTrt  Tera^t'  '^*""'  "'^"^•"  ^'^- 

ACTIONS  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  Of  NEW  BUDGET  (OBL.CATIONAl)  *UTHO«.Ty  CONSIDERED  IN  APPROPRIATION  BIllS.  WD  CONG.    1ST  SESS -REVISED  TO  DEC   20   1973 

D.«  no,  ioclud.  .„,  ^U.^.  „p.  5«lr.  0,  ,o.n. ^o,.„  ,„  l„^..„  U^.  ..  „,  ^r^,  (,^.,^  „  ,,„,  .„,^,^  „^.,  „,„,  ,,  ^,„,^^,  ,^^  .  ^,^^,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 


House  KlkMH 


Ssnatt  Ktioot 


Bill  and  fiscsl  yur 


Bud|tt  raqucsti 
consKtercd 


Rtportol  by 
coiiiinittee 


Approved  by 


Compartd  with 
kiid|s(  rasMiti 


Bud|«t  rtOMtts 
considtrod 


Final  action 


Approved  by     Comparod  Mth 
Sonata    bodist  rasaests 


Raportad  by 
coalaranco 


A   Bills  for  WxA  1974 

I    LefislitK*  (H  R  6d91) 
2.  Aiftcultuia-Enviionmantai 

ind  Consumai  Piotaction 
3        (HRJ6I9) 

DntiKt  o(  Columbia  rF«d- 
«>*lfunds)(HR  K58) 
I    Tunsportadon  (H  R  8760) 
5    HUD -SiMCt    Science -Vet- 
trans  (H  R  8825) 
6.  Ljt)oi-MEW(H  R  8877) 
7    Interior  (HR.  8917) 
J.  Stale  -  Justice  •  Commeicc  - 

ludKiaiy  (HR.  1916) 
9    PLbhc    V»0(k5-AEC    (H  R. 

8947)    . 
10    Treasury-Poilal       S«fvK*- 
General  Govarnmant  (HR. 
9590) 
U.  Oelense  (HR   11575) 

12.  Foreign     Axsutanca    (H ». 
11771)  \ 

13.  Military  Comtructio*  (MR. 
11459)    

14   Special  Rawlution    Gold  6e- 

valuaticn  (H.J.R    74t) 
15.  Supplemontal  (H  R  11576) 


Comparad  witk 
bodfat  raquatts 


t5«6  945  3<9  {550  044  940  USO.  044,  940 

9  505,  750  600  9.  385  750  600  9  385  737  600 

432  99*000  427  717  000  427  717  000 

'  I.  »2  732,  006  »  2.  752  631  006  '2,  753  231  006 

II  S17  453  OCO  19,  070  954  000  19  070  S'4  CCC 

31544,954  000  32  116.467  000  32,816  467  000 

2  274,  431,  300  2  269,  554  200  2  269,  554.  2C0 

4,235.080.000  4.150  143  000  4  152  946.000 

4  757. 469  000  4  671  695  000  4  676  395  000 

5, 073  345,  000  4  843.  698  000  4  844,  723, 000 

77.250.723.000  74,106,309  000  74.101,309,000- 

6  866,567,000  5,833.912  000  5.833.912.000- 

2.944.900.000  2.609  090  000  2.609.090.000 

•  2  250  000  000  •2,  203.  000.  000  -2  203. 000  000 

1.428.790.218  1.432.685.718  1.433.035.718 


-J16.90O449       1677,150  959        $640,558,952      -»36  592  007       1605,189  933      -J7l  961,026 
-120,013000      9  519  550  600    10.176  926.500       +657,375,900      9  927  667,000      -1-403,  .16, 400 


-5  281000  432  998  000          417  717  000        -15  281000 

-139,501000.3.010.732  006  2  968  451006        -51  381  5oo 

-Kf3  fO'  CrC  I8.fl7l«3  0rr  19  118  373  063     4-500  920  Cf 3 

" '  "1  Jll  f.S,  '[  ff?  t^?  2"  "  ^  ^tI:  ^  ^'l  8i6'i26  S5o 

-4  877  100  2,370  367  300  2  488,773  700+118  406.400 

-82.134.000  4  522  901000  4  459  478  250        -6i  422  750 

-81.074  000  4,757  469  000  4.772  982.000       +15,513,000 


417  717  000 
2  898  446  006 

19  056  500  (00 

32  926,  796  OOO 

2  443  137  200 

4  466.012,000 

4,  749  403  000 


-228,  622,  000      5  373,  345.  000      5.  123  352  000       -  249  993  OOO      5  ?33  1*9  onn 
-3.149.414  000    77,250  732,000    73,  264,  627  006  - 3 JS  0«  5o5    73,  "4  9»,  S8S 


-1,032.655.000 

-335  810.000 

-47.  000.  000 
•4-4.  245.  500 


Total,  bills  lor  fiscal  1974. 
'0<l4t«- 170.642.138.513  167. 123.  651  464  167  128. 116.464 


6.992.917.000  5  593  44tf.000  - 1  399.  477. 000  5,780,434,000 

2  944  900,  000  2,  670,  972, 000  -  273  928,  000  2  658  861  000 

flS?2S222  'fZWOOOOOO  -47  000,000  .2  203  000  000 

I.  534. 183.  886  1.888.425,386  -K  354,  241  500  1703  125  386 


-15,281.000 
-112.286.100 

-1-439  047, 000 

1-1  376,843.000 

-(-"2.769.900 

-56  889  OCO 

-«.  C66.0C0 

-IW.  156.000 
-3.535.793  000 

-1.212.483,000 

-286.039,000 

-47  000  000 
-168,941  500 


B  B1M5  (or  fiscal  1973: 

1  Uifent  Supplemenlal  (H  J. 

Res  496) 1  366  800.000 

2  2d  Supplemental  (H.R.  7447, 

,   ,.*?"^>  13.162.880  4341    12.855  542  2091    [2  855  542  2091 

3.  2dSupp4«manUI(HH.9055)     3.607,105.504      1362,845  279      3  3«  Mb  27? 

Total     biMs   for   fiscal 
1973 

C.  Cumtriativo toUb rordie stssion 
to  data: 


-3  407  809.  OW  171. 804. 643.  751  168. 183. 455. 857  -2.621. 117.  894  168  784,  407.  525  -3.020.236.226 


494  800  000.1368  600  000         -H,8OO,0OO      1,366,800  000      1368  600,000         +1.800,000      1,368  600.000         +1,800  000 

-2«'^»'    Im/ioI^'    'fS?L?l5'     'tf  .11'^"'    t3  362.«45,?79|    | - 2a,  260,  225| 
-?«4,  ;60,ZZ5      3.607.105.504      3.362  845,279      -2a.  280. 225      3.362,845,279      -2a,  260.225 


4. 973. 905.  504      3. 857. 645  279      4.731  aS.  279      -242  460.225      4. 973. 90S.  504      4.731.05.279      -242.480.225      4.731,a5.2» 


-242.460,225 


1 

2.  _ 

3.  E 


...I75.616.0a,0l7  170.981.216.743  171. 859. 561. 7U  -3. 650. 20. 274 

"i  "8. 5«.'WS  171 914. 901. 136  -1863  648  i     

173,515.852.804  -1 262. 6Si;45r 


....J*^  ^!^-,^'.  IJIl-.S  ^5"""^  '»"  "•  "^'-  »•.<»«»*»  estimated  total  ntw  buditt 
Mrttomy  lof  1974  It  J288.Q29.000.000  gross  (J256,76l.000.000  m  of  iom«  ni.268,000  OOO  ir4r- 
tiwd  and  Mtrafsmnaantal  transactnns  and  cartata  M-caB«d  prjfnotary  racaipb  handlad  as 
ansats  lor  budrt  summary  purposes  onl*).  Of  this  totaf,  an  t)ti«tftd  J146.4n  000  000  does  not 
require  current  action  by  Contress:  it  inxolyos  lo-callad  permatwnt  jppropnations  such  as  intertst 
and  »ar»os  trust  (unds.  alraady  prondad  lor  m  other  basx  laws  The  rtmamder  J172J20  000  000 

",5i'^„''^i2l??l'?'' •'"*""""  <'""'''"" '"••RP"'!'""*"  I""')  *l»ut  J8.WO.000  060  o(  the 
♦  172.^0.000,000  was  shown  in  tha  Januafy  budget  as  baing  lor  later  transmittal  lor  tupplemantal 


S'"[!.«,"'^.U!l*i<f  ^'S'lJ,."*/  T"  '•P^**"'  »"<»  *""<*«  fcf  contlngexiM  and  civilian 
pay  raises,  and  t49.534  408  ol  the  remainder  requires  legislative  roauttioriiation  throuift 
••rSS,'.';.'?'i?„J""»""'"''  "^'"^  <"  ••*'•  "»  »ull»riiitK)n  aipires  penodicaily  *^ 

.  I  »J'\»°9  "Of  ""  »<><»«<1  0"  tha  House  floor  as  a  committaa  amendment  and  was  corned  by 
a  Dudgat  estimate 

'  Not  to  aicaad 

.  Indudas  O0J60.000  in  advance  1975  appropnations. 


ODXNSE     AJ»Fa0P«IAT10NS     SIU. 

As  I  said,  in  detenniclng  our  actions 
on  the  Defense  bill  we  did  take  Into  con- 
sideraUon  the  Sscal  situation  and  we 
also  took  Into  consideration  the  military 
needs  of  the  Nauo^  *nd  the  security  of 
the  country 

I  could  talk  to  you  at  ver>-  great  length 
about  what  we  did  in  the  Defense  bill. 
There  were  not  hundrwls  but  thousands 
of  Issues  Involved  whe»^  you  get  down 
to  each  and  every  itpm  that  was  before 
us  in  the  conslderatic«  of  this  measure. 

lei  me  say  we  have  reduced  the  total 
funding  available  by  about  $3  billion. 
The  new  budget  obligaUonal  authority 
reduction  Is  $3,535,793,000.  but  some  of 
this  reducUon.  $503,300,000,  Is  offset  by 
the  reapproprlatlon  or  reapplication  of 


funds  heretofore  provided.  So  I  will  not 
undertake  to  go  into  too  great  detail 
at  this  time.  It  will  all  be  explained  In 
the  table  I  will  insert  in  the  Record. 

UJlSlUiT     PnsONinEL 

A  total  deduction  of  $331,504,000  wa« 
made  In  the  requests  for  nulltary  per- 
sonnel. The  amount  appropriated  is  $22,- 
374.996,000.  For  the  most  part,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  with  regard  to  specific 
personnel  reductions  made  by  the  House 
was  upheld  In  the  conference.  The  House 
receded  on  proposed  reductions  In  the 
movement  of  household  goods  to  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  and  the  consolidation  of 
chaplain  schools.  The  Senate  receded  in 
areas,  such  as  reductions  in  graduate 
training,  in  the  number  of  career  coun- 
selors, in  consolidation  of  race  relations 


schools,  and  in  medical  training  for  ac- 
tive duty  officers.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  exact  effect  of  an  appro- 
priations reduction  on  military  and 
strengths.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bill 
will  result  in  an  end  strength  reduction 
of  about  62.000 

This  compares  with  a  mandated  au- 
thori2ation  reduction  of  43,000  personnel 
and  a  reduction  of  about  53,000  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

MnjTAlT  ASSI3TANCK  SEKVICX  rUNDCD  PBOCRAMS 

The  House  provided  Just  over  $1,000- 
000.000  for  support  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Lao6  in  the  MA8P  program  The  Senate 
reduced  that  amount  to  roughly  $650 
million.  The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides some  $900  million  for  this  support. 
The  House  conferees  felt  that  a  reduc- 
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tion  of  the  magnitude  proposed  by  the 
Senate  when  one-half  of  the  fiscal  year 
is  over  would  abruptly  curtail  our  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  and  lead  to  serious 
destabillzatlon  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  amount  agreed  to  will  be 
reasonably  adequate. 

OPDUATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
area,  reductions  totaling  $624,516,000 
were  made.  A  total  of  $22,340,807,000  is 
provided.  Most  of  these  reductions  were 
not  In  conference.  In  large  part,  the  re- 
duction is  related  to  manpower  strength 
reductions.  The  Senate  receded  on  House 
reductions  made  in  si>ace  available  trans- 
portation and  air  defense  units.  The 
House  receded  on  amounts  for  overseas 
dependents  education,  camouflage 
screens,  and  in  Senate  reductions  re- 
lated to  energy  conservation  and  the  ex- 
ecutive development  program. 

PBOCTTltEMENT 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$16,225,822,000  for  procurement  of  mili- 
tary- hardware.  This  is  $2,144,278,000  less 
than  the  budget  amount.  A  number  of 
reductions  were  mandated  by  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

In  the  conference  the  House  agreed  to 
a  Senate  reduction  of  $10.5  million  in 
the  A-4M  aircraft  of  the  Navy  and  $4.9 
million  for  a  medium  transport  aircraft 
for  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Senate  receded 
on  a  $66  miUion  reduction  for  the  S-3A 
Viking  antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft. 
Under  the  total  package  contract  under 
which  this  aircraft  is  being  procured,  the 
reduction  proposed  by  the  Senate  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  seriously  increas- 
ing the  unit  cost  of  the  aircraft. 

One  of  the  major  items  in  conference 
in  the  procurement  area  was  the  pro- 
posed new  sea  control  ship.  The  sea 
control  ship  would  be  a  relatively  small 
ship,  capable  of  carrying  helicopters  and 
vertical  take  off  smd  landing  aircraft  and 
would  be  used  primarily  for  escort  serv- 
ice. The  House  deleted  the  funds  for  the 
ship  and  the  Senate  included  the  funds. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
funds  for  the  sea  control  ship  are  agreed 
to.  but  none  of  the  funds  can  be  obli- 
gated until  a  further  study  is  made  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
need  for  this  ship  and  until  both  Appro- 
priations Committees  give  their  specific 
approval  for  the  obligation  of  the  funds. 


The  conference  atrree.n^.ent  includes  $70 
million  for  the  procurement  of  A-7D 
aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  not  included  by  the 
House.  The  House  had  included  $151.6 
million  for  procurement  of  F-lllF  air- 
craft which  was  deleted  by  the  Senate. 
The  conference  agreed  to  the  Inclusion 
of  funds  for  this  sdrcraft.  We  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  close  the 
production  line  of  our  only  long-range 
bomber. 

The  Senate  deleted  $50  million  of  the 
amount  provided  by  the  House  for  the 
F-15  aircraft  of  the  Air  Force.  The  con- 
ference restored  $22  million  of  this 
amount.  A  total  procurement  of  62  P-15 
aircraft  is  provided. 

KESXARCB.  DrVXLOPirKNT,  TKST,  AND  EVAX-UAXION 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference  ap- 
propriates $8,088,405,000  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation.  This 
is  $411,895,000  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

A  major  issue  in  this  area  was  the  site 
defense  antiballistic  missile  program  of 
the  Army.  The  House  had  deleted  funds 
for  continued  development  of  this  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  at  this  time  be- 
lieving that  continued  development  of 
the  present  Safeguard  ABM  system 
along  with  a  vigorous  technology  pro- 
gram provided  sufficient  effort  in  this 
area.  The  Senate  provided  $135  million 
for  the  site  defense  program.  The  Senate 
took  the  position  that  the  site  defense 
program  is  necessary  to  future  success 
in  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
and  that  a  more  capable  system  than 
Safeguard  is  needed.  The  conference 
agreed  on  the  appropriation  of  $110 
million. 

In  the  Navy,  a  major  issue  was  Project 
Sanguine,  a  proposed  new  system  for  use 
in  communicating  with  submerged  sub- 
marines. The  program  has  been  under 
fire  from  residents  of  areas  in  which  it 
was  tested  or  proposed  to  be  deployed. 
Environmental  and  health  hazards  were 
cited.  The  committee  has  heard  from 
many  residents  in  Wisconsin  who  com- 
plained of  the  effect  of  Project  San- 
guine's tests  conducted  In  that  State. 
When  it  was  proposed  that  Sanguine  be 
deployed  in  central  Texsis  a  number  of 
people  of  that  area  became  fearful  of 
possible  harmful  effects  of  such  deploy- 
ment. With  this  in  mind  and  in  view  of 


the  fact  that  there  are  other  means  both 
in  being  and  imder  development  for 
communicating  with  submarines  the 
House  deleted  all  funds  for  Sanguine. 
The  Senate  restored  the  funds.  In  con- 
ference, $8.3  million  was  provided.  This 
will  permit  the  continuation  of  test  ac- 
tivities in  Wisconsin  but  will  not  provide 
for  initiating  the  full  scale  development 
of  the  system.  The  Navy  should  carefully 
study  the  need  for  the  system  and  the 
harmful  effects  alleged. 

The  conference  agreed  to  pronde  $25 
million  for  continued  development  of  the 
advanced  medium  STOL  transport  Eiir- 
craft.  The  conference  agreement  was  a 
compromise  between  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation of  $65  million  and  the  House 
position  that  all  funds  should  be  deleted. 
It  is  probable  that  at  this  point  most  of 
the  money  provided  has  already  been 
obligated. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

The  House  Included  a  limitation  in  the 
bill  which  would  have  limited  the  num- 
ber of  non-high-school  graduates  and 
so-called  categor>-  IV  personnel  inducted 
into  the  military  service.  The  Senate 
deleted  the  House  provision  but  agreed 
in  conference  to  include  the  restrictive 
language.  We  feel  that  this  is  Important 
in  maintaining  a  highly  qualified  mlli- 
tarj*  force. 

The  House  Included  a  limitation  by 
grade  on  the  number  of  officers  in  the 
military  services.  The  Senate  deleted  the 
provision  and  the  House  reluctantly 
receded  in  the  conference.  The  managers 
are  in  agreement  that  the  limitation  as 
proposed  by  the  House  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  Department  but  felt  that 
the  language  should  be  deleted  at  this 
time  in  order  to  give  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  an  opportunity  to  enact 
legislation  in  this  area. 

The  Senate  included  a  pro\Tsion  which 
would  have  denied  any  funds  for  the 
furnishing  of  petroleum  products  to 
Southeast  Asia.  The  House  conferees 
were  in  agreement  with  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  amendment  but  felt  that  it 
was  unnecessarily  restrictive.  The  lan- 
guage was  amended  to  prohibit  the  pro- 
curement of  petroleum  fuels  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  to  permit  the 
provision  of  such  fuels  for  US.  nationals. 

A  table  summarizing  the  actions  of  the 
conference  follows: 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL  1974-SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
fin  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


Functional  title 


Appropriation. 

fiscal  year 

1973 (new 

obligational 

authority) 


Revised 

budget 

estimate. 

fiscal  year 
1974 (new 

obligational 

Passed 

Passed 

authority) 

House 

Senate 

Conference  Ktlon  compared  with- 


Conterence  1973 

action    appropiiation 


Budget 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


Title  I— Military  personnel       23.718.395 

Transfer  from  othei  accounts     (21  550) 

Title  II- Retired  military  personnel 4.  441  684 

Title  ill-  Operation  and  mainlenanea '...'.'. .'.'.'.  21  461  726 

Transbi  fiom  other  aaounts  (2C0  000) 

Title  IV- Procurement  p  799  870 

Transfer  from  other  accounts     (1055  900) 

Tide  V— Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  7  959  498 

Transfer  from  other  accounts  (60  OOO) 

Titia  VI— Special  foreign  currency  program       3^400 

Title    VII  -General    provisions    (additional    transfer 

authority,  sac  735)     (750.000) 

Title  VIII  -Defense  Manpower  Commission  

Total,  Department  ol  Defense  (NOA) 75  384,  573 

Transfer  Irom  other  accounts         (I  337  450) 

Total  tunding  available  76,722,023 

Transfer  authority  (750,000) 


22.706.500       22.432.641       22.363.096  22.374.996  -1.343.399 

.- (-21,550) 

4,705.900    4.681,900    4,681,900  4,681,900  -^240,216 

22.965.323   22.504.223   22.240.426  22.340,807  -1-879,081 

(-200.000) 

18.370.100   16  513.422   15.872.502  16,225.822  -1574,048 

(387.300)         (499.800)  (499,800)  (-656.100) 

8.500.300          7.966  523          8,103  353  8  088,405  -128.907 

(3  500)  (3.500)  (-56  500) 

2.600       2  600       2.600  2.600  -800 

(1.0O0.0O0)         (500.000)         (750.000)  (625,000)  (-125.000) 

V^  *"•  +** 

77. 250.  723        74  101  309    ~  7'3l$r62l  7T"7Tr930  ^669143 " 

(387  300)    (503  300)  (503  300)  (-834.150) 

77.250.723   74.488.609   73.767.927  74  218.230  -2  503.793 

(1.000.000)    (500  000)    (750.000)  (62S  000)  (-125.000) 


-331.504     -57.645    -j-Il.SOO 

" -24;666  ;""!;"r.r.!'""""""" 

-624,516    -163*16    -f  100. 381 

-2  144.278 -287  600 +  3S3'326' 

(*499.800)   (-112.500) 

-411.895    -121. 882     -14.948 
(■f3.5O0)    (+3.500) 


(-375.000) 


(+12SOO0)  (-125000) 
-KOO      -3S0 


-3  535  793    -386  379 

(-503  300)  (-116  000). 

-3  032.493    -270  379 

(-375.000)  (-125  000) 


-450.  303 

"+"50.303" 
(-125.000) 
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Functional  till* 


Appropriation, 

fiscal  y««r 

1973  (iww 

oMigational 

authority) 


R6vis#d 
budgit 
estimat*. 
fiscal  «Hr 
1974  (mw 
oMiptional 
authority) 


Confertnc*  action  compared  with- 


Passed 
Housa 


Pisswl 
SMiat* 


CoBtarvnca 
action 


1973 

appropriation 


Budget 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


Distribution  by  orpnizational  component: 

Army 20.  712.  IM 

Transfer  from  other  accounts (441  000) 

Navy 24.662  834 

Transfer  from  other  accounts (330,  550) 

AirForce 23.684,194 


20.  238.  959 
25  849.400' 


Transfer  from  other  accounts. 
Defense  agencies  OSO     

Transfer  from  other  accounts. 

Retired  military  personnel 

Defense  Manpower  Coonntssion.... 


(558.200). 
1. 873,  703 


(7. 700) 
*.«1."' 


24.  345, 800 
"2.  lib.' 664 


19,230  999 
(116.500) 

24. 800. 565 
(156  800) 

23.  132.  873 
(114.000) 
2.254.972 


18.978.401 
(232.  500) 

24  668.681 
(156.800) 

22.  872, 353 
(114.000) 
2. 062. 542 


(14 


4.705.900 


4.681.900 


4.6(1.900 
750 


Total,  Department  ot  Defense  (NOA) 75, 384.  573  77,  250,  723 

Transfer  from  other  accounts (1,337,450). 

Total  funding  available 76,722.023  77  250  723 

Transfer  authority (750,000)  (1.000.000) 


74. 101.  309 
(387,  300) 

74.488.609 
(500.000) 


73.  264,  627 
(503,300) 

73,  767. 927 
(750.000) 


19  157.304  -1.554,854  -1.081655  -73  695         +178  903 

,  (232S00)  (-208.500)  (+232.500)      (+116  000) .. 

24.707,708  +44.874  -1.141,692  -92.857           +39  027 

(156.800)  (-173.750)  (+156,800) -^".«' 

23,106,656  -587.538  -1.239  144  -26,217      ""+234"363' 

(114.000)  (-444,200)  (+114.000) +^*».  «»* 

2,060.962  +187.259  -49.702  -194,010    •     "-iMO" 

(-7.700) 

4.681,900  +240,216  -24.000.     

«» +400 +400  "'+400 -356' 

73.714.930  -1.669.643  -3.535.793  -386.379         +450  303 

,/^23SS>  (-"4.'M)  (  +  503,300)  (+116,000)....!.... 

74,218,230  -2.503.793  -3.032.493  -270,379          +450  303 

(625.000)  (-125.000)  (-375,000)  (+125.000)      (-125.000) 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  \LAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  whether  he  feels  that  the 
$400,000  in  this  bill  for  the  Defense 
Manpower  Committee  will  produce  any 
results  in  perhaps  getting  a  little  differ- 
ent perspective  as  to  how  we  can  save 
money  on  the  amount  for  persoimel  and 
the  Eimount  for  hardware  in  the  military 
to  which  the  gentleman  made  reference 
and  which  we  so  urgently  need. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  hopeful  this  com- 
mission would  prove  to  be  meaningfiil. 
I  am  not  too  sanguine  about  It. 

But  we  will  hope  that  some  success 
can  come.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  serve 
on  the  Commission  will  work  diligently 
toward  coming  up  with  some  suggestions 
that  will  be  worthwhile.  This  is  an  area 
where  there  could  be  considerable  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
teman  will  yield  stiU  further,  there  are 
other  places  where  there  is  work  that 
is  being  done  at  the  present  time  to  see 
whether  reductions  in  personnel  can  be 
achieved  in  order  to  lower  the  57  percent 
of  this  budget  going  toward  personnel. 
Mr.  MAHON  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  knows  that  we  are  dealing  with 
this  problem  in  the  committee.  We  have 
tried  to  improve  the  techmques  for  re- 
c  mi  ting  personnel,  and  we  are  trying 
to  prevent  the  practice  of  recruiting  peo- 
ple, keeping  them  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months,  and  then  having  to  discharge 
them.  We  are  tr>-ing  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  personnel  entering  the  mili- 
tary service  in  the  first  instance.  We 
have  made  some  reductions  in  persormel 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, knows. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  the  chairman  san- 
guine about  the  prospects  of  being  able 
to  perhaps  get  the  defense  costs  on  per- 
sonnel for  the  Umted  States  down  to  a 
figure  of  about  50  percent. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  we  could 
do  something  like  that  After  all.  we  can- 
not go  on  forever  at  the  present  balance. 
a«  I  see  it.  The  gentleman  has  raised  a 


very  valid  point,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  want  to  express  my  grat- 
itude to  the  House  conferees,  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  chairman  for  sticking  to 
the  position  of  the  House  in  connection 
with  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  which  is 
in  my  district,  or  close  to  it.  And  the 
language  contained  at  page  25  of  the  re- 
port makes  it  very  clear  that  the  House 
position  will  be  maintained,  and  the  Navy 
shall  continue  to  operate  the  Pacific  Mis- 
sile Range  with  (jovemment  military 
and  civilian  personnel. 

Does  the  gentleman  consider  that  to 
be  mandatory  upon  the  Navy? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  consider  that  to  be 
mandatory.  We  an  unalterably  opposed 
to  contracting  out  this  operation.  We 
want  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
present  procedure  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  aware  of. 

I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  members  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  generally  who  are  not  members 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittees for  the  contributions  which  they 
have  made.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  worked  many,  many  months, 
all  of  them  on  the  Democratic  side  and 
all  of  them  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  MinshallV  I  believe  we 
have  really  done  the  very  best  we  could. 
The  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  bill  comes  before  the 
House  as  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  take  this  money  and  continue  to  keep 
us  No.  1  militaril>-.  maybe  by  a  small 
margin,  but  No.  1  We  must  remain  No.  1 
in  military  power  and  national  security 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 


tleman will  yield.  I  do  not  find  the  usual 
table  In  the  report  showing  the  total 
amount  of  this  bill. 

Would  the  gentleman  please  state  the 
total  cost  of  this  bill  as  it  now  stands? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  total  is  $73,714,930.- 
000.  The  amount  agreed  to  Ls  $3.5  bilUon 
less  than  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  it  compare  with 
the  bill  as  it  left  the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  below  the  bill  as  it 
left  the  House.  The  House  had  provided 
more  than  $74.1  billion,  so  at  $73.7  bil- 
Uon it  is  lower  than  it  was  when  it  left 
the  House.  $386  million  less  than  it  was 
when  it  passed  the  House.  It  is  $450  mil- 
lion more  than  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS  How  much  lower  is  it  than 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  $386,379,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  no  funding  In 
this  bill  for  the  replacement  of  the  arms 
and  munitions  that  were  taken  out  of 
our  Inventory  and  given  to  Israel  in  the 
recent  Middle  East  war:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  That  comes  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  which  should  follow  this 
bUl. 

Mr  GROSS.  No.  The  replacement  will 
not  be  made  there. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not  directly.  We  will  pro- 
vide funds  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  re- 
imburse the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  contributions  made  to  Israel.  That  Is 
the  way  it  is  handled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Clements,  told  us  in  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  there 
would  probably  be  a  bill  of  between  $2 
and  $3  billion  in  addition  to  the  money 
that  was  requested  by  authorization 
through  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs for  the  $2  2  billion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  For  the  most  part,  that 
would  be  for  hardware  for  U.S.  forces 
and  not  directly  related  to  the  replace- 
ment of  weapons  given  Israel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  replacement  of  the 
arms  and  planes  that  were  taken  out  of 
the  U.S.  Inventory  by  President  Nixon 
given  to  Israel  will  have  to  be  financed 
next  year  through  another  bill;  Is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  No.  The  gentleman  is  not 
correct  on  that.  In  the  foreign  aid  bill 
we  are  providing  $2.2  billion  for  Israel, 
part  of  which  will  be  used  to  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  am- 
munition and  airplanes  and  militarj- 
support  otherwise  that  was  provided  for 
Israel,  or  that  Is  being  provided.  There 
are  some  additional  costs  since  the  value 
of  the  material  given  Israel  is  less  than 
the  replacement  cost  of  some  items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  demonstrating  some  new-foimd 
optimism.  I  find,  because  Israel  was  al- 
ready in  debt  to  the  Umted  States  to  the 
extent  of  $1  billion  before  the  October 
war  ever  started. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  mean  that  Israel 
will  pay  back  the  $1  billion  which  is  now 
owed,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  Israel  wlU 
pay  back  the  $2.2  billion.  Some  of  it  is 
to  be  loan  money,  and  some  of  it  will 
be  grant  money,  and  whether  any  of  it 
would  be  returned.  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  would  say  that  up  to  date  Israel  has 
reimbursed  the  United  States  in  its  pay- 
ments to  the  extent  of  about  $250  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  keep  pumping  eco- 
nomic aid  to  them  they  will  be  able  to 
go  through  the  motions  of  paying  it,  but 
it  is  our  people  who  are  out  of  pocket. 
The  taxpayers  are  out  of  pocket.  I  pre- 
dict that  the  gentleman  will  be  back 
with  a  bill  next  year  for  more  arms  as  a 
result  of  the  Middle  East  war. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  foresee  that  at 
this  time,  but  it  is  true  that  we  need 
modernization  of  our  forces.  We  need 
more  in  quantity  of  military  equipment 
by  way  of  newer  planes,  and  so  forth. 
We  are  producing  a  minimum  of  new 
aircraft  and  new  ships  and  new  weap- 
ons. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  be  corrected 
to  show  that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  GiAiMO>  except  as  to 
amendment  No.  77  of  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  and  that  I  did  not. 

The  Record  of  December  19,  1973,  on 
page  42539  in  listing  the  managers  on 
the  part,  of  the  House  indicates  that  I 
excepted  as  to  amendment  No.  77.  I  did 
not.  However,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiAiMo)  did  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  be  corrected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reauest  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  this  bill  is  below  Isist  year's  budget 
by  $1.60,0000.000.  It  Is  less  than  the 
House-passed  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  '^Mr.  Mahon)  has  emphasized,  by 
$386,379,000. 

The  appropriation  we  passed  in  the 
House  wsis  $1.3  billion  below  last  year's 
appropriation.  The  conference  action  re- 


sults in  a  bill  which  is  about  $1.6  billion 
below  last  year,  and  Is  about  $3.5  billion 
below  the  budget  estimate  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  there  were 
many  Items  in  this  bUl  that  all  of  us  are 
not  completely  satisfied  with,  but  that 
is  the  nature  of  any  conference  report, 
any  kind  of  compromise.  But  the  con- 
ferees met  for  10  straight  hours,  with  a 
little  time  for  limch.  I  think  we  have 
come  up  with  good  compromises  and  fair 
compromises  and  a  bill  that  will  make  for 
a  strong  defense  for  our  countrj*.  I  hope 
the  House  will  go  along  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  oi  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Ml-.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  want  to  express  my  unhappiness  over 
the  fact  that  the  conference  agreed  to 
stay  b.\-  the  House  provision  on  section 
718.  The  conferees  in  accepting  the 
House  position,  and  I  recognize  this  mat- 
ter was  not  discussed  greatly  when  it 
was  before  the  House,  I  am  afraid  we 
will  have  the  Army  in  a  shortfall  position 
of  an  additional  5.000  to  15.000  men.  and 
it  is  an  imwarranted  interference  in  my 
judgment  in  the  management  capacity 
of  the  Defense  Department,  the  idea  that 
we  somehow  want  to  limit  nonhigh 
school  graduates,  because  about  25  per- 
cent of  them  are  not  eligible  to  make 
it  in  the  first  18  months  service  or  limit 
category-  4  to  a  percentage  lower  than 
was  achieved  in  the  draft.  I  simplv  do 
not  understand  it. 

I  hope  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
months  ahead  will  be  willing  to  take  a 
close  look  and  make  an  ansdysis  of  this 
kind  of  management  decision  before  un- 
dertaking it. 

I  would  simply  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
willingness  to  yield  to  me  so  that  issue 
mignt  be  raised,  and  next  year  you  can 
be  .sure  it  will  be  raised  again  if  the 
committee  intends  to  continue  this  kind 
of  operation. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
having  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

The  Army  has  had  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty with  its  all-volunteer  program. 
We  are  trying  to  keep  the  armed  serv- 
ices combat  ready  as  much  as  we  can 
and  that  is  why  we  took  the  action  we 
did. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman state  to  the  House  whether  there 
are  funds  in  here  for  the  AMB? 

Mr  MINSHALL  of  Ohio  There  is  $110 
million  In  here  for  the  site  defense  ABM. 
Mr.  YATES.  Is  that  for  the  first  in- 
stallation or  the  total  amoimt  for  the 
program? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  That  Is  for 
the  first  installation. 


Mr.  YATES.  How  much  will  the  total 
program  cost? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  That  is  the 
site  defense? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wonder  how  much  it  will 
cost  in  total? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  That  depends 
on  how  far  we  carry  the  development. 

Mr.  YATES.  For  what  site  will  this 
be  the  defense? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  This  is  a  de- 
velopment program.  No  sites  have  been 
selected.  The  full  development  cost  will 
be  close  to  a  billion  six  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  the  ABM  and 
I  am  sorry  the  conference  saw  fit  to  put 
money  Into  this  program  for  the  ABM 
again  and  I  would  hop)e  they  would  take 
another  look  at  it. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  want  to  express  my  own  disap- 
pointment that  the  House  position  failed 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  Senate  in  the 
determination  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Serv- 
ices Institute  in  Madison.  Wis.,  a  30- 
year  institute.  I  take  it  that  the  Senate 
failed  to  put  forward  the  arguments  of 
the  Defense  Department  in  their  desire 
that  this  institute  be  continued  and  be 
given  an  ample  opportunity  to  t»e  literal- 
ly reconstructed  during  the  next  year  to 
follow  the  needs  of  the  armed  services  in 
connection  with  the  education  of  our 
military  personnel. 

In  this  connection  I  hope  something 
is  salvable,  but  insofar  as  the  House  posi- 
tion prevailed  there  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  much  hope. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  share  the 
concern  of  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
on  this  subject.  I  think  it  was  developed 
at  the  hearings  that  the  US.API  did  de- 
serve some  major  surgery.  There  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  that  should 
extend  to  decapitation  and  that  was  the 
provision  that  was  in  the  House  bill. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
put  his  finger  on  the  situation  as  it  was 
in  the  conference,  that  It  was  not  appro- 
priate for  the  House  conferees  to  raise 
the  issue  in  contravention  of  the  House 
action:  that  the  only  way  this  could 
have  been  adequately  brought  before  the 
conference  is  if  someone  of  the  Senate 
conferees  had  spoken  up  and  raised  an 
issue,  so  that  the  cards  could  have  been 
laid  on  the  table.  That  did  not  take  place, 
so  there  was  really  no  practical  way  In 
which  this  matter  could  adequately  be 
discussed  in  the  conference,  so  the  House 
position  did  continue. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  want 
to  comment  that  I  had  very  grave  ques- 
tions about  whether  the  best  interests 
were  being  served  by  the  Defense  De- 
parment  in  terms  of  education. 

It  win  be  a  poor  Christmas  present  for 
those  employees  in  Madison,  Wis.  There 
are  some  200  people  that  will  be  involved 
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JAr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  gen-     of  them  make  good  soldiers.  All  entries  which  Implies  the  primary  site  for  fur- 

Ueman  will  yield  further.  I  want  to  com-     are  qualified  by  aptitude  tests  as  well,  re-  ther  development  of  Sanguine  has  been 

ment  on  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Stogkr     gardless  of  whether  they  are  high  school  moved  back  to  Wisconsin? 

of  Wisconsin,  with  respect  to  this  subject,     or  non-high-school  graduates.  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 

I  think  there  was  rather  strong  feeling         What  the  Army  has  now  done  in  this  man  is  correct, 

in   our   subcommittee    that   this   figure     new  179-day  provision,  so  they  can  get  Mr.  OBEY.  Also,  it  says  that  none  of 

should  have  been  perhaps  higher  than     a  man  or  a  woman  who  Is  not  a  good  the  funds  were  to  be  applied  to  any  full- 

the   45    percent   that   remained   in   the     soldier  out  of  the  Army  before  tiiey  be-  scale  development.  Does  that  language 

House  bill  and  Is  continued  in  this  con-     come  eligible  for  benefits  means  we  ought  imply  any  expansion  of  the  Wisconsin 

ference  report.                                                  to  be  able  to  get  anybody  in  that  wants  facility  at  Clam  Lake  would  be  in  order? 

We  were  concerned  that  in  their  effortfi     U)  come  in.  that  wants  to  volunteer,  and  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not 

to  get  numbers,  in  light  of  their  dlfllcul-     then  make  the  judgment  as  we  go  along.  Interpret   the   report   language   in   that 

Ues  in  recruiting,  that  people  who  could     without  making  the  artificial  judgment  manner    It  pro\-ldes  for  study,  experl- 

not  make  a  satisfactory  contribution  to     of  high  school  graduation.  menutlon.  and  additional  study,  but  I  do 

the  Defense  Department  or  to  the  Army         Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  "°'  think  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

In  particular   would  be  enlisted  in  the     If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  whom  I  know  is  apprehensive  about  this 

recruiting  program.  So  because  we  had     are  not  talking  about  high  school  gradu-  P™J*<^^'  should  be  too  greatly  concerned 

before  us  the  history  of  problems  created     ation.  We  are  Ulklng  about  category  4  *!^"'  *'  *'  ^  ^^^"^  "^"^  *^  ^  °^^^ 

by  people  of  the  capacities  shown  in  their     The   record   of    recruitments    in    r«H'*>nt  °^"  *^'  °'  communication  that  we  do 

particular  categories,  we  did  agree  on  a     nu^ltI^ZT^ic^L^^,ZAZ.i^J^  ^'  *"^'  to  go  too  far  with  Sanguine  at 

figure  of  45  percent,  which  was  lower     ZZ^^}!'J^^%^^J^''^^^  ^^  ^"  ^"  ^^  ^^^-  '^"^  ^  "^^  a^^tude  of  the 

than  some  of  the  members  of  the  sub-     °''^^^°^^^9  ^^«^  and   people  in   these  committee. 

committee  wanted  to  go    It  was  put  in     ^*°ki^\  experience  shows    have  not  Mr.  OBEY    Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 

there  to  protect  the  parUcular  level  of     ^°  f„hf  S  ^™»^*  contrtbuUon  that  ^nUeman  and  I  agree  with  the  chalr- 

the   caliber  of   the   people   being   taken     Tr,  ™„if„r^,tfi^  \'°?l^  f°''r»J^!  man 

i^'^r^enf™'   '^"^  ^  "^'^  '"^  °'  '^^     L'ion ^Slaf  re^aJd"  ^"^  '"^  °'  ""'  ..^^    ^AHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 

ta  percent.                                                                         Qn«.nirAr    if   >h»   »»„»iorr,«„    f^^  ^^c    gentleman    from    Mississippi    (Mr. 

THSnfLTir::::  r=H^~M  :T^^',i^z^ 

,«to     .r^^               °°*  °^'-  ^  "^"^^     all  of  us  who  are  Hoii<a«  rnnfprfVMs  Hirt  ^^e  chairman  and  the  conferees  on  the 

1972.  the  figures,  as  I  recall.  suppUed  by     J^^J^  ^  '^^°  "*  ^^"^  conferees  did  handling  of  the  reserve  part  of  this  bill. 

the  Defense  Department  were  that  56        But  It  Is  costing  us  money  every  day  ^"^  ^  *  '*'"«*  ^^"^  °^  ^^^  '"oney 

percent  of  the  Army  career  soldiers  just     that  we  faU  to  have  the  1974  Defense  though  the  committee  has  given 

a  year  ago  In  June  were  non-high-school     Appropriations  Act  on  the  books  That  is  "^  *  "*^^.  budget  to  work  with  In  the 

graduates  when  they  entered  the  armed     true  because  we  have  directed  a  number  If^^^-  ^  believe  in  my  opinion   that 

services:  so  this  decision  to  use.  in  effect,     of  savings  in  this  blU.  in  matters  which  »'^!T?  can  continue  to  be  a  vital 

an  artificial  criteria,  of  high  school  grad-     are  now  going  forward,  at  the  old.  higher  f.^,    °^       ,  t     a?^  '<  defense  and  con- 

uatlon.    for    the    basla    of    determining     rate  in  the  continuing  resolution  under  w*    S^w„     ^     ^        ,.», 

whether  a  man  or  woman  makes  a  good     ''hich  the  Department  of  Defense  is  op-  ^J^,^,  ^^,^7,f k     J^f  f    i  ^  *^°,^f*i?^ 

tify.  During  the  draft  era.  the  propor-       ^     ^  fjfw  .w.          tne  Defense  De-  j^    ^^e    Naw    Virrinla    hieh    school 

tion  Of  mental  IVs  who  enteri  e^h     f^^J'to^'o'S^SS 3« ? coT^'^x^  RO'rc'l^i^'S  m'JTjiJonTese'ha^^e 

year   exceeded   the  proposed   leglslaUve     JesoluSn                                    continuing  ^^  ^^^  ^^^    workable  units.  I  hope 

limit  of  18  percent  In  one  or  more  of  the        so    i  urge  that  the  House  will  now  '^*  committee  does  not  act  in  haste  and 

services.  The  proportion  of  mental  IVs     adopt  this  conference  report  '^"^  °"'  ^^*  ^^'^  ^°'^  ^^^  ^^^ 

who  entered  the  Army,  the  chief  user  of         Mr.  OBETS'.  Mr  Speaker  will  the  gen-  ^v,^'^    MAHON    Mr    Speaker.   I   thank 

the  draft,  in  selected  typical  years   are     Ueman  yield?  the  genUeman  for  his  contribution,  and 

shown  below:                                                      Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker   I  yield  to  .  .     ^^*^  ^  ^^^  Riccrd  at  this  point  a 

Mental  IV.  «  percent  o/  Ar^y  acce^an,     the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin.  '^e  j°SSor  ROTc'^  ^  ^^"^  Reserves  and 

"IS^^^-                                      '--Ts     co^leo^f^cSiti^c^n'SS^'thST^b-'  in^  "t^'^'^  ^^.^"^  ^^^^  *^'^*--^^^' ^^ 

1959 :::::::::::::::::::  Zl  lems  of  project  sanguine  submarine  S?NiSn2'o^'^l^"lT^'t,^ 

;^  :::::::::::: -«    CommunicaUons  program  m  amendment  r^^?*t!;iTm°TTori"^';:a^Sf?rS 

19«9  37  5       %n,             _*            .w   .  .     ^           ^.  ^  partment  request  for  Guard  and  Reserve 

1972 18  8        The  report  says  that  funds  provided  forces  was  over  $4  4   billion  compared 

rs^      »  ^u    I.      »    ^       .                           aretobe  available  for  continuation  of  with  $4  billion  provided  in  fiscal  year 

One  of  the  key  factors  to  this  regard     effort  at  the  Wisconsin  test  facility.  Is  1973    This  represents  a  10-percent  In- 

is  that  high  school  graduaUon  Is  not     the  Interpretation  of  the  genUeman  from  crease    In    funding    despite    generaUy 

used  to  determine  a  person's  abUity  to     Texas  that  this  does  not  Imply  In  any  decltaing  manpower  strengths 

perform  a  job  but  Is  rather  a  general  to-     way  Uiat  Uie  primary  site  is  moved  back  AcUons  on  Uie  part  of  Uie  Congress 

dex  as  to  wheUier  or  not  an  individual     to  Wlsconsto?  have  reduced  Uiis  144  billion  request  less 

will  make  It  Uirough  his  first  18  months         Mr  MAHON  The  committee  felt  that  than  $100  million  leaving  a  net  Increase 

of  service.  Approximately  one-fourth—     the   Sangutoe    program    had    not    pro-  of  over  $300  million.  Nearly  all  of  the 

25     percent— of     the     non-high-school     gressed  to  the  potot  where  it  should  be  reducUon  was  related  to  the  difBculties 

graduates  faU  to  make  it  Uirough  Uielr     Armed  up  as  an  operaUonal  unit,  and  Uie  Reserve  components  are  having  to 

first  18  months  of  service,  whereas  9  per-     that  the  tests  and  evaluaUons  which  had  obtalntog  nonprtor— first  term— recruits 

cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  fall,     begun  and  had  been  to  progress  to  Wis-  Most  of  these  todlvlduals  were  scheduled 

This    difference    has    encouraged    the     consto  for  years  could  be  conttoued;  but  to  undergo  from  4  to  8  months  of  acUve 

armed  services  to  seek  high  school  grad-     not   Uie   fuU-scale  development  of  the  duty  for  tratolng.  Thus,  this  category  of 

uates.  But  any  poUcy  resUicUng  non-     system.  personnel  require  proportionately  more 

high-school     graduates,     is     obviously         Mr.  OBEY.  Mr   Speaker,  my  potot  Is  money  Uian  do  regular  reeervisU  who 

counterproductive  for  at  least  75  percent     Uiat  Uiere  Is  noUilng  to  tWa  language  drill  only  one  weekend  a  month  and  are 
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paid  accordtogly.  Accordingly  when 
shortfalls  occur  large  dollar  savings  are 
generated. 

I  would  also  potot  out  that  this  con- 
ference report  agrees  to  the  restoration 
of  some  of  the  specific  units  which  were 
deleted  to  the  House  version.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Navy  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
ttoue  the  operation  of  30  system  analysis 
divisions  and  sM  of  the  phased  force 
components  companies  if  the  Navy 
desires  to  do  so.  You  arc  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  committee  questions  the 
need  and  expenditure  for  these  units. 

The  conference  report  also  restored 
100  technician  positions  to  both  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  Air  Force  National 
Guard.  The  origtoal  bill  deleted  200  posi- 
tions from  each  The  committee  also 
restored  one  half  of  a  $10  million  reduc- 
tion to  fuel  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
made  by  the  Senate. 

I  also  want  to  potot  out  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  reduce  or  eliminate  any 
junior  ROTC  units.  The  committee 
looked  mto  the  matter  of  the  numbers  of 
ROTC  units  which  are  not  meettog  the 
mandated  strength  requirement  of  100 
students.  The  committee  feels  that  addi- 
Uonal  units  Siiould  not  be  organized  unUl 
many  of  the  units  which  are  not  meettog 
required  strength  levels  are  either  dis- 
established or  brought  to  the  mandated 
strength 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  also. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Flyht). 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
conferees  have  signed  this  conference 
report.  Two  of  the  House  conferees  ex- 
cepted as  to  amendment  No.  77  proposed 
by  the  Senate  One  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees excepted  as  to  another  section  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  ex- 
plain our  exceptlcKi  to  the  amendment 
No.  77. 

Amendment  No.  77  Is  the  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation.  Army 
section  of  the  bill  and  the  conference  re- 
port. This  program,  as  has  been  stated 
earlier  during  the  debate  on  this  con- 
ference report,  proposes  a  total  program 
expenditure  before  any  procurement,  ac- 
cordtog  to  the  House  report,  of  $1,650,- 
000.000  for  a  site  defense  anUballistlc 
missile  system,  or  a  site  defense  ABM 
system,  as  it  Is  commonly  called. 

In  the  past  I  have  always  supported 
ongotog  research  and  development  toto 
an  effective  ABM  system,  and  I  still  sup- 
port that  concept.  However,  I  oppose  the 
provision  to  the  conference  report  to 
build  an  extravsigant  and  expensive 
ABM  system  which  cannot  be  deployed 
and  probably  would  not  work  if  it  could 
be  deployed. 

In  the  House  language  of  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill,  the  House  pro- 
posed $111,100,000  for  conttouatlon  of 
research  and  development  of  the  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  defense.   We   proposed 


smd  the  House  passed  $20  million  for  ex- 
ploratory ballistic  missile  defense  R.  &  D. 
and  $77.7  million  for  advanced  ballistic 
missile  defense  R.  <<  D.  which  latter  fig- 
ure is  $25  million  over  the  budget  and 
above  the  amount  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee added  that  $25  million  over  and 
above  the  budget  request,  because  tiie 
subcommittee  and  the  full  commniee 
and  the  House  denied  the  budget  request 
of  $170  million  to  continue  the  proto- 
type building  of  the  site  defense  ABM 
system.  We  thought  then  and  two  of  us 
think  now  that  this  is  the  more  reason- 
able approach  to  thLs  llem  in  the  bill 

The  Senate  restored  $135  million  smd 
the  committee  on  conference  reduced 
that  figure  to  $110  million. 

Bare  to  mind  that  $110  million  is  only 
1  year's  annual  mcrement  of  the  total 
cost.  We  have  during  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriated  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  expended  approximately  $165 
million  toward  this.  This  $170  million 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  asked 
for  this  year  was  to  be  the  second  annual 
tocrement  into  the  site  defense  .'KBM  pro- 
gram whdch  would  re<3U!re  over  $850  mil- 
lion for  the  prototype  development  and 
an  additional  $815  million  for  full  en- 
gtoeering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  to  the  subcommittee.  As  a 
result  of  those  hearings,  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  deleted  the 
entire  amount  requested  by  the  Defense 
Department  for  site  defense  ABM. 

The  Senate  saw  fit  to  restore  $135 
million  as  a  part  of  a  $1.65  billion  site 
defense  ABM  program  In  the  event  the 
prototype  Is  developed  and  full  en^toeer- 
ing  follows,  this  system,  even  if  It  works, 
will  not  be  deployable,  because  of  the 
provisions  of  the  SALT  I  agreements  to 
which  we  are  signatory*. 

This  Is  a  provision  in  the  bill  and  to 
the  conference  report  on  which  reason- 
able men  can  disagree.  Those  who  sup- 
port It  think  it  Is  a  viable  program  and 
that  it  can  be  deployed  and  when  de- 
ployed wUl  work.  On  the  other  hand  those 
of  us  who  oppose  this  program  do  so,  be- 
cause we  cannot  deploy  it  without  abro- 
gating the  SALT  I  aigreement  and  be- 
cause even  if  we  deployed,  it  will  not  be 
effective  for  its  totended  purpose. 

It  Is  the  same  old  story  of  hitting  a 
high  velocity  bullet  with  another  high 
velocity  bullet:  You  might  hit  one  with 
one,  or  even  five  with  five,  but  when  the 
number  of  tocomtog  ballistic  missiles  Is 
tocresised  to  20,  50,  100,  or  more  imder 
the  present  state  of  the  art  the  radars 
and  computers  cannot  differentiate  sufl3- 
cienUy  to  achieve  100-percent  effective- 
ness or  anywhere  near  that.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  to  do  further  research  be- 
fore proceedtog  to  prototype. 

The  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
were  unanimous  when  we  marked  up  this 
bill  and  the  House  passed  It.  We  feel  we 
are  going  too  far,  too  fast  on  the  unnec- 
essary building  of  a  prototype  which,  ac- 


cording to  the  testimony  of  the  project 
manager  of  the  program,  General  Letter, 
this  prototype  deve.opment  plus  full  en- 
gineering wUl  cost  the  $16  billion  to 
which  we  have  referred  and  which  some 
of  us  feel  should  be  deleted. 

I  shall  seek  recogruuon  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions  and 
such  mouon  will  read  as  foiiows: 

Mr  Flynt  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  'H.R.  11575' 
to  the  committee  on  conference  w-.th  the 
following  instructions  to  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  To  disagree  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  77. 

Mr  Speaker  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  motion  to  recommiit  would  be  totallv 
consistent  and  compatible  with  the  pre- 
\Tous  unanimous  action  of  the  House,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  action  previously  taken  by  the 
House  was  not  considered  to  haste.  It 
was  not  an  arbitrary  reducUon  but  on  a 
decision  ba^ed  on  the  realities  of  the 
state  of  the  art  and  the  fore^seeanie  new- 
developments  withm  the  Ume  frame  be- 
tween now  and  the  completion  of  the 
nearly  $1  billion  prototype. 

The  committee  report  on  this  subject 
consists  of  nearly  three  full  pages,  and 
I  quote  from  parts  of  U : 
Sm  Deti.vsi 

The  Army  requested  in  the  January 
budget  $170,070,000  for  advanced  develop- 
ment of  a  new  anllbalUstlc  mlselle  sys*L«ni 
referred  to  as  "Sit*  Defease'  The  Site  De- 
fense system  ts  a  new  ABM  system  separate 
and  apart  from  the  pre6ent;y  deployed  Safe- 
guard system  Prior  to  the  treaty  limiting 
the  deploym.ent  of  ABM  systems,  the  name 
of  the  system  wa£  'Site  Defenae  Minute- 
man".  The  basic  difference  in  the  Site  De- 
fense system  and  Safeguard  system  Is  that 
Site  Defenae  system  is  a  point  defense  system 
essentially  and  the  Safeguard  system  Is  an 
area  defense  system  The  Site  Defense  system 
would  use  iL-reater  numbers  of  smaKer,  less 
powerful  radars  and  orjy  short  range  mls- 
sUes.  It  would  t>e  deployed  m  close  proxim- 
ity to  Minuteman  missiles  and  would  pro- 
vide a  point  defense  of  tTie  Mlnuteman  s'Joe 

The  treaty  limiting  the  deployment  of 
antlballlstlc  missile  systems  precludes  the 
deployment  of  a  Site  Defense  system  m  the 
role  for  which  it  was  designed"  the  protec- 
tion of  Mlnuteman  missiles  as  long  as  the 
treaty  Is  in  effect.  The  only  location  at  which 
tlie  Site  Defense  system  could  be  aeployed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ABM  treaty  is 
at  the  National  Command  Authonty  or 
Washington,  D.C.  If  Site  Defense  were  to  be 
Installed  at  our  single  ABM  site  which  de- 
fends ballistic  missiles,  Orand  Porks  Air 
Force  Base,  Safeguard  mlsaUes  would  have 
to  be  removed.  Since  we  are  now  in  the  fliuJ 
stages  of  installing  the  .Safeguard  mii>iti^>t 
after  the  expenditure  of  t£>  billion.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  propose  such  a  course  at  this 
point  in  time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Committee  recommends  an  additional 
reduction  of  $135,000,000  In  the  Site  Defenae 
line  Item  and  a  partially  ofTsettlng  $25,000,- 
000  Increase  in  the  amount  provided  for 
Advanced  Ballistic  Missile  Defense,  a  net 
reduction  of  $110,000,000.  The  purpose  of  th« 
recommended  reduction  Is  the  termination 
of  the  prototjrpe  demonstration  of  the  Slt« 
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Defense  System  The  tSS.OOO.OOO  tratuferred 
to  Advasced  Ballistic  Missile  £>efense  U  (or 
advanced  developoient  efforts  on  sucb  com- 
ponents oi  the  Site  Defense  system  as  might 
be  considered  useful  by  the  Army.  If  addi- 
tional funds  are  required  Ln  this  area,  the 
fur.ds  In  advanced  development  and  explor- 
atory de\-elopment  related  to  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpoee 
if  the  Army  feels  that  Site  Defense  tech- 
nolo^  Is  of  a  higher  priority  than  other 
efforts  propoaed  In  these  areas. 

The  Committee  does  not  believe  that  we 
should  at  this  time  freeze  on  the  design  for 
our  next  generation  antlballlatlc  ml^Ue  sys- 
tem. If.  In  1977.  the  anns  limitation  treaty  Is 
not  renewed,  we  could  take  advantage  of  the 
state  of  the  art  at  that  time  to  fully  develop 
a  new  system.  The  technology  Included  to 
the  sue  Defense  system  may  be  far  surpassed 
at  that  time  If  we  decide  at  some  point  In 
time  that  additional  antlballlstlc  oiiissUe  sys- 
tems are  required  rapidly,  we  can  further  ex- 
tend the  Safeguard  system  with  additional 
deployments  as  was  previously   planned. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Site  Defense  program  as  now  envi- 
sioned Is  a  program  without  a  home.  Under 
the  Arms  Limitation  Treaty,  the  system 
could  not  be  deployed  at  a  Mlnuteman  site 
where  it  was  designed  to  be  placed.  In  an 
effort  to  find  a  home  for  Site  Defense,  the 
Army  included  W.OOO.OOO  in  the  budget  to 
study  the  deployment  of  such  a  system  at 
Washington.  DC  Since  the  Site  Defense  sys- 
tem Involves  relauvely  low  level  intercep- 
tions and  nuclear  detonations.  It  Is  not  ap- 
propriate for  the  defense  of  a  city  or  of  an 
area  of  population.  The  funds  requested  for 
studies  related  to  Washington.  DC.  de- 
ployment were  specifically  deleted  In  the 
authorization  act. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  eetlmated  coet  of  the  propoaed  proto- 
type demonstration  program  for  the  Site 
Defense  system  rose  from  an  estimate  of 
$794  million  late  last  year  to  a  new  estimate 
of  »830  mlUlon  given  this  year  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  if  the  program  were  al- 
lowed to  continue,  theee  costs  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  In  addition,  if  the  prototype 
demonstration  program  were  successful,  it 
would  only  lead  to  a  request  for  a  full  engi- 
neering development  effort  which  would  coat 
at  least  another  •aoo  million  Thus,  a  total 
of  •l.flfi  billion  Is  estimated  to  be  required 
to  complete  research  and  development  on  the 
Site  Defense  system. 

This  indicates  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  escalating  costs,  the  toUl  development 
costs  would  probably  rise  from  SI. 65  to 
$2.4  billion  between  now  and  the  esti- 
mated date  of  completion  of  the  proto- 
type This  figure,  regardless  of  whether 
It  Is  $165  or  S2.4  billion  Ls  solely  for 
prototype  development  and  full  engi- 
neering development.  It  does  not  include 
any  procurement  of  the  end  item.  The 
cost  of  the  total  procurement  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  $8  billion  or  more  with 
the  maximum  figure  to  be  determined  by 
how  many  additional  sites  are  defended. 
The  report  continues: 

Another  factor  which  mitigates  against 
the  proposed  Site  Defense  system  Is  that  the 
Site  Defense  system  with  Us  necessary  radars 
is  a  softer  target  than  is  the  Mlnuteman 
mlssUe  In  lU  sUo  Many  of  the  Site  Defense 
interceptor  mlasUea  would  have  to  be  used 
to  protect  the  Site  Defense  system  Itself  If 
the  system  were  to  be  deployed^ 

Estimates  of  the  total  cost  of  deploring  a 
uaeful  Site  Defense  system  are  from  between 


M  and  •lO  billion  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  time  to  look  at  expenditures  of  this 
magnitude  is  relatively  early  in  the  develop- 
ment stage  Having  done  this,  the  Commit- 
tee has  concluded  that  an  investment  of 
this  kind  Is  not  warranted 

Mr  Speaker,  that  Is  precisely  my  posi- 
tion today,  and  all  I  am  asking  for.  The 
report  concludes: 

We  have  spent  some  »5  bUUon  In  bringing 
the  Safeguard  system  to  the  stage  of  deploy- 
ment which  It  has  presently  reached  Por  this 
expenditure,  we  are  protecting  one  Minute- 
man  Installation  only,  and  estimates  are  that 
the  system  would  at  best  save  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  missiles  deployed  at  that 
Installation.  At  the  present  state  of  the  art. 
ABM  systems  Just  do  not  appear  to  be  ooot 
effective. 

This  was  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
.■\ppropriaUons.  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  wai  sustained  without 
protest  or  objection  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Nothing  has  changed  or 
intervened  since  November  26.  1973,  the 
date  of  the  report,  to  change  these  facts 
or  my  views. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  an  appropriate 
motion  to  recommit,  in  an  effort  to  sus- 
tain the  House  position  and  at  the  same 
time  to  terminate  an  ill-advised  and 
extravagantly  expensive  development  of 
a  site  defense  antiballistic  missile  system 
which  we  cannot  deploy  under  present 
treaty  obligations  and  which  would  not 
be  effective  for  the  purpose  for  which  It 
is  intended,  even  if  deployment  should 
become  possible  by  reason  of  treaty  ex- 
piration or  abrogation  of  the  treaty. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo). 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
say  much  in  1  minute  about  the  ABM  site 
defense  program  which  contains  $110 
miUion  in  this  bill  but  which  will  com- 
mit us  to  an  expenditure  of  $15  billion 
We  are  talking  about  building  phase  n 
of  an  smtiballlstlc  missile  system  known 
as  site  defense  We  are  committing  our- 
selves in  this  bill  to  an  expenditure  of 
$850  million  for  a  prototype  program  and 
it  win  cost  another  $800  million  for  en- 
trlneerlng  and  another  $8  billion  to  $10 
billion  to  deploy. 

Our  position  in  this  committee  and  In 
the  House  was  not  to  fimd  the  prototype 
program  now  but,  rather,  to  continue 
their  money  for  research  and  develop- 
ment at  least  for  another  year  or  two 
until  we  knew  better  where  we  were  wl»i 
regard  to  the  SALT  agreements.  ^, 

Instead  of  that,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
ference, we  are  going  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  go-ahead  signal  to 
begin  the  site  defense  system,  which  is  a 
prototype  s.vstem  to  be  built  in  Kwaja- 
lein  and  which  cannot  imder  the  agree- 
ment be  deployed  anywhere  In  the  United 
States. 

I  think  this  is  a  mistake  and  a  waste 
of  over  $1  5  billion  at  this  time  I  urge 
that  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  be 
recommitted  to  the  conference  commit- 
tee with  Instructions  to  delete  the  fund 


for  the  antlballlstlc  system  known  as  site 
defense 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too,  had 
misgivings  about  the  funding  of  the  site 
defense  program.  It  is  another  payment 
and  $110  million  Is  a  very  substantial 
payment  on  a  program  which.  If  com- 
pleted, will  cost  $1.6  billion.  Whether  we 
can  continue  to  Justify  these  large  an- 
nual increments  is  debatable  Neverthe- 
less, I  voted  In  conference  for  the  res- 
toration of  money  for  the  site  defense 
program. 

Had  we  been  able  to  proceed  on  our 
planned  program  of  12  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile sites,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  for  the  need  of  the  site  de- 
fense program.  It  Is  a  program  to  make 
the  ABM  system  more  effective.  The  sad 
fact  Is  that  the  SALT  talks  agreement 
largely  killed  off  the  U.S.  ABM  program. 
Instead  of  12.  we  are  now  limited  to  2. 
One  of  these  is  in  being  at  Grand  Porks. 
One.  which  was  well  along  toward  con- 
struction at  MsLlmstrom,  has  been  dis- 
mantled. We  can.  under  the  SALT  talks 
agreement,  build  another  around  Wash- 
ington, the  Nation's  Capital.  There  Is 
no  Indication  that  we  plan  to  do  so.  So 
I  am  not  optimistic  about  the  value  of 
our  ABM  system.  The  principal  justifica- 
tion for  the  site  defense  program  is  to 
provide  an  improved  capability  in  case  an 
expanded  ABM  system  is  required  at 
some  time  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  best 
defense  Is  a  strong  offense.  There  may 
not  be  a  meaningful  defense  against  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles.  A  retali- 
atory capability  is  what  will  count  most. 
I  think  that  the  $110  million  carried  In 
this  bill  for  site  defense  could  be  spent 
better  for  offensive  weapons.  But  there 
are  no  plans  to  spend  this  money  for  ad- 
ditional or  Improved  offensive  capability. 
It  Is  site  defense  or  nothing,  at  least 
for  the  present.  The  administration  Euid 
the  Pentagon  strongly  urge  approval  of 
the  system.  They  consider  it  will  be  an 
Important  asset  In  future  SALT  talks  and 
they  are  optimistic  about  Its  value  to  our 
ABM  capability  Consequently.  I  support 
the  system.  I  feel  that  we  should  proceed 
for  another  year  on  the  program.  Then 
we  can  tp.ke  s  closer  look  at  Its  status. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting 
against  this  bill  because  I  bitterly  object 
to  ever- Increasing  funding  for  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  while  our  citizens  are 
being  asked  to  make  sacrifices  compara- 
ble to  those  of  World  War  n. 

The  conference  committee  has  reduced 
the  administration's  request  by  only  $3^ 
billion,  a  paltry  sum  compared  to  the 
$73.7  billion  they  ask  us  to  appropriate. 
The  cut  was  mere  tokenism. 

I  also  find  It  appalling  that,  after  the 
House  had  voted  to  terminate  the  de- 
velopment of  Safeguard  mIssUe  sites,  the 
conferees  put  back  $110  million  for  this 
purpose.  This  means  a  minimum  of  $1 
billion  in  the  very  near  future  for  a 
totally  obsolete  and  coimterproductlve 
notion. 
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Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  $900 
million  is  speclflcaUy  appropriated  for 
mllitar>-  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
If  the  American  people  are  under  the  Im- 
pression that  the  United  States  is  out  of 
Southeast  Asia,  they  should  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  that  lu-m.  The  money  Is  used 
to  peri>f  tUHte  President  Thieu's  dictator- 
ship, to  jail  and  terrorize  thousand.s  of 
political  opponents,  and  thus  to  prolong 
the  conflict  and  prevent  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  war  Thi.'-  \s  a  violation  of 
the  Paris  agreement,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  encourage  It  by  continuing  our 
military  support. 

There  are  many  other  objectionable 
features  to  this  bill,  but  my  chief  con- 
cern is  that  we  are  being  asked,  for  no 
logical  reason,  to  continue  handing  the 
Pentagon  everything  it  wants,  while 
denying  our  citizens  heat,  light,  gaso- 
line, education,  even  food.  This  shows 
very  little  change  in  our  sense  of  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  conferees  and  writ- 
ten Members  of  the  other  body.  I  am 
discouraged  and  disappointed  with  the 
conference  report  for  several  reasons, 
but  principally  the  $20,190,000  reduction 
in  "graduate  training." 

This  cut  is  devastating  In  both  the  cur- 
rent academic  year  and  in  the  long- 
term  competence  of  our  defense  forces. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  the  fiscal  year  is  almost  half 
completed.  The  academic  year  began  in 
September.  A  20-percent  cut  In  academic 
load  will  necessarily  require  that  many 
students,  teachers,  and  professors  be 
withdrawn  from  schools  Immediately 
and  even  larger  withdrawals  made  at  the 
semester  break. 

This  Imposes  bad  personnel  manage- 
ment upon  the  academic  Institutions. 
This  reduction,  the  necessary  withdrawal 
of  students,  the  turbulence  in  jjersonnel 
assignments,  the  degradation  in  learn- 
ing, and  the  lowering  of  the  academic 
level  of  the  services  will  cause  a  vacuum 
of  talent  that  will  cause  sequential  ac- 
celeration of  the  education  gap  that  Is 
developing  fast  In  our  defense  forces. 

The  committees  of  Congress  should 
know  by  now  that  superior  modem 
weaponry  will  not  be  enough  to  win 
future  wars  or  to  keep  the  peace  or  to  de- 
fend freedom.  We  are  in.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  In,  a  battle  of  concepts,  wars 
to  win  minds  and  contests  to  convince, 
which  will  be  more  Important,  and  diffi- 
cult, than  the  conventional  wars  of  brute 
force  and  attrition.  We  will  not  win  or 
even  compete  well  unless  our  defense 
personnel  have  superior  educations  and 
training.  We  are  losing  the  education 
battle  fast. 

A  grave  debacle  for  the  services  is  cer- 
tain to  result  from  the  severe  cut  In  ap- 
propriations for  "graduate  training." 

One  evident  reason  why  the  services 
cannot  presently  compete  with  their 
civilian  and  governmental  counterparts 
is  their  educational  deficiency.  This  ed- 
ucational deficiency  begins  at  the  re- 


cruit level  and  maintains  throughout  the 
ofBcer  corps.  The  deficiency  curve  rises 
imtil  the  disparity  becomes  most  critlcsd 
at  the  junior  ofBcer  level. 

Neglect  at  the  graduate  level  will  most 
adversely  affect  the  leadership  and  man- 
agerial capability  of  the  services. 

In  spite  of  this  worrisome  comparative 
deficiency  in  educational  levels,  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bm  cuts  graduate 
training  by  more  than  $20  million.  This 
is  less  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean  in  a  $74 
billion  budget,  but  It  will  be  a  cut  that 
devastates  the  military  services. 

This  cut  in  budget  and  training  load 
win  cause  more  family  turbulence,  more 
dissatisfaction  among  career-oriented 
personnel,  and  more  disillusionment 
among  our  most  outstanding  upward- 
bound  young  officers  than  any  other 
budget  cut. 

Families  already  en  route  to  graduate 
schools  must  be  reassigned,  all  graduate 
courses  must  be  reprogramed  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  and  many  careers  must  be 
abruptly  revised.  These  personal  disap- 
pointments. Inconveniences,  and  added 
costs  are  insignificant,  of  course,  when 
compared  to  the  comprehensive  loss  and 
the  prospective  degradation  of  the  edu- 
cational level  of  the  defense  forces. 

We  must  pay  more  attention  to  edu- 
cation, particularly  graduate  educa- 
tion, which  Is  the  most  cost-effective 
expenditure  in  the  whole  defense  budget. 

Admittedly,  the  Congress  cut  the 
budget  and  must  assume  Its  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  consequences  of  its  mis- 
take, but  the  services  failed  to  justify  the 
urgent  need  of  graduate  training  for 
their  key  officers. 

No  university,  business,  Industry,  or 
other  nation  would  pay  so  little  atten- 
tion or  apply  so  little  of  Its  resources  to 
graduate  education  and  training  with- 
out succumbing  to  its  competitors,  let 
alone  its  enemies. 

It  may  be  easy  to  cut  and  simple  to 
explain  to  constituents  the  mathemati- 
cal equation  of  dollars  divided  by  per- 
sons and  flail  away  at  a  large  dollar-per- 
offlcer  expenditures,  but  we  should  un- 
derstand better  the  value  of  education, 
especially  a  graduate  education,  in  the 
complicated  and  sophisticated  function 
of  successfully  managing  the  personnel, 
weapons,  and  facilities  of  our  defense 
forces  and  pursuing  the  tenuous  nation- 
al policy  of  peace  with  freedom  in  these 
perilous  times. 

Although  I  regret  casting  a  vote  that 
might  appear  opposed  to  a  strong  na- 
tional security  and  peace  with  freedom. 
I  Intend  to  vote  against  the  conference 
report  as  a  protest  against  excellence 
and  against  the  degradation  of  the  edu- 
cational level  of  defense  forces  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  g^tleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report"?^ 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  TALCOTT  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bUl  HJt.  11675  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Conference. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  prfv.ou,-  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  aa 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  88,  nays  280, 
not  voting  64,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  711 

1 

YEAS— 88 

Abzug 

Gialmo 

Prltchard 

Adams 

Glnn 

Qule 

Anderson, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rangel 

Calif. 

Green,  Pa. 

Bees 

Ashley 

Gude 

Reuss 

Badlllo 

Hamilton 

Roblaon,  NY. 

Bergland 

Hawkins 

Rodlno 

Bingham 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Rooney,  Pa. 

BUtnlk 

Helstoskl 

Rosenthal 

Brademas 

Hicks 

Roy 

Breckinridge 

Holtzman 

Roybal 

Brlnkley 

Hungate 

St  Germain 

Brown.  CaUf . 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Sarb&nes 

Chisholm 

Karth 

Schroeder 

Clay 

Kastenmeler 

Selberllng 

Cohen 

Kyros 

Stanton, 

Culver 

Lehman 

James  V. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Long,  La. 

Stark 

Dellenback 

McCloskey 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dellums 

McCormack 

Stokes 

Donohue 

Mathls.  Ga 

Stuckey 

Drlnan 

MazsoU 

Studds 

Erkhardt 

Meeds 

Talcon 

Edwards,  Calif 

MezTlnsky 

Thompson.  N  J 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mink 

Tleman 

Flynt 

MltcheU.  Ud. 

Waldle 

Foley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Whalen 

Pord, 

Mosher 

Yates 

William  D. 

Nedzl 

Yovmg,  Oa. 

Praaer 

Obey 

Frenzel 

Owens 
NAYS— 280 

Abdnor 

Breaux 

Clawson.IM 

Addabbo 

Broomfleld 

Cleveland 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brotzman 

Cochran 

Annunzlo 

Brown.  Mich. 

Collier 

Archer 

Brown.  Ohio 

Collins.  Tex. 

Armstrong 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Conable 

Ash  brook 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Conl&n 

Bafalls 

Buchanan 

Conte 

Baker 

Burgener 

Corman 

Barrett 

Burke.  Pla. 

Cotwr 

Baiunan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Coughlln 

Beard 

Burleeon.  Tex. 

Crane 

BeU 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Cronln 

Bennett 

BuUer 

Darnel.  Dan 

BevUl 

Byron 

Daniel  Robert 

Blaggl 

Camp 

W..  Jr. 

Blester 

Carney.  Ohio 

Darnels. 

Blackburn 

Carter 

Domlnlck  V. 

BoRvrs 

Casey.  Tex. 

Daniel  son 

Boland 

Cedert>erg 

Davis.  S  C. 

Bo  wen 

Chamberlain 

Davis.  Wis. 

Brasoo 

Chappell ,, 
Clark         ' 

de  la  Oar?a 

Bray 

Denholm 
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D«ania 
0«nrUulU 
Devlne 
Oickinaoa 

Dlnc«U 

Dom 

Downtag 

Ounc«n 

du  Pont 

Kdw&rdi.  Ala. 

Kllberg 

Erleatx)m 

Each 

bbleman 

Fajceli 

Flndlty 

Fi«h 

e\»btt 

Flood 

Plow«n 

Por«ytb« 

Pounuin 

Prey 

Proehlicii 

Puqua 

0>ydo« 

0«ttyi 

Olbbona 

aoldwmt«r 

OonxAlcs 

Ooodllng 

OraMo 

OroM 

OroTer 

Ouni»r 

Haley 

Haininer- 
■chmldt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsba 

Hastings 

Hays 

Heckler, 

Henderson 

Hllhs 

HInahaw 

Ho«an 

Hoimeld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosner 

Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutctilaaon 
I  chord 

Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jon««,  Al*. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
irtng 

Kluczynskl 
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Koch 

Land^rebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Utton 

Long.  Ud 

Lujan 

McClory 

UcColl  later 

McDad* 

McBwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKloney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madl«an 

Mahon 

Mallarr 


kfarazltl 

Martin.  N  C 

Mathlaa,  CalU. 

Mat«una«s 

Maynp 

Melcher 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnlah 

MlnshaU.  Ohio 

MltcheU.  NT 


MoaUey 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

CalU. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  NY 

Myer» 

Naicher 

Nelaen 

Six 

O'Brien 

OHara 

O  Nem 

Parns 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyaer 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Pwyar 

Price,  ni 

Price.  Tex. 

QulUea 

Raiiaback 

Randall 

Re«ula 

Rhodes 

Rloaldo 

Roberts 

Roblnaon,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 


Roncallo.  N.T. 
Roae 

Roatenkowakl 

Bouah 

Rousaelot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

San-lman 

Saraain 

Satterfleld 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkaa 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smlttt.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J  William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stratton 
SulUiran 
STmlngtoa 
Sytnms 
Taylor,  N  C. 
Teague.  Calif 
Teague,  Tm. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
ToweU.  Ner. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Wa^Konner 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
wigmns 
WlUiama 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson. 
Charles  H.. 
Calif. 
WUson. 

Charlea.  Tez. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 

Toung,  *'»«fca 
Toung,  Pla. 
Yoimg.  ni 
Toung.  SO. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
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Clerk  announced   the   following 


NOT  VOTING — 04 


Alexander 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
.trends 
.Aspin 
BoUln* 
Brooks 
Burke.  CalU. 
Burton 
Carey.  NT. 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H 
CoUlns.  m. 
Conyers 
Delaney 
Dent 
Diilskl 
BTin«.Tenii. 
Prellnghuysen 
Pulton 


Oray 

OrUSths 

Oub«*r 

Ouyer 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Waah. 

Harrtngton 

Harvey 

H«bert 

Heinz 

Jarman 

Keating 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lott 

Mailllard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills.  Ark. 

Moss 


NlcboU 

Podsll 

Rartck 

Reld 

Rle«(le 

Roncallo.  Wyo, 

Rooney.  NT. 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slak 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Stephens 

Stubbleneld 

Taylor,  Mo 

VanDearUn 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Walsh 

Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 


The 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr    Cocyers  for.  with  Mr,  H«b«rt  a«»Uut 

Mrs,  Collins  of  IllinoU  for.  with  Mr,  Carey 
of  New  York  a«alnst, 

Mr  Riegle  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr   Harrington  for.  with  Mr   Dent  against. 

Mr    Metcalfe  for.  with  Mr.  Arends  against 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr  liarlck  with  Mr,  Aspln. 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mrs   Burke  of  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  MUla  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  NlcboU  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
OakoU. 

Mr    PodeU  with  Mr   Heinz. 

Mr    Hanna  with  Mr    KeaUng, 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Harvey. 

Mr,   Brooks  with  Mr,  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr    Burton  with  Mr    Michel, 

Mr    Dulskl   with   Mr    Ouyer 

Mr  Pulton  with  Mr  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tenneeaee  with  Mr,  Lott. 

Mr    Gray  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mrs    Grlffltha  with  Mr    KuykendaU. 

Mr    Landrum  with  Mr    Zwach. 

Mr    Moea  with  Mr,  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr,  Ryan  with  Mr,  Scherle 

Mr    Slak  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr   Stephens  with  Mr   Taylor  of  Missouri 

Mr   Vlgorlto  with  Mr,  Mailllard. 

Mr    Van   Deerlln   with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr,  Gubaer. 

Mr    Leggett  with  Mr    Walah. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr    Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr   Delaney  with  Mr   Stelger  of  Arizona 

Mr    Reld  with  Mr    Shrtrer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

SBCOaoCO    VOTk 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded   vote 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  336.  noes  32. 
not  voting  64.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Andrews,  N  C, 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

.Armstrong 

Aahbrook 

Ashley 

BafalU 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Beil 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BeTtll 

BlaggI 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blitn'.k 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 


(Roll  No.  7131 
ATES — 336 


Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N  C. 

BroyhlU,  Va 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Pla, 

Burke.  Mass, 

Burleson.  Tex, 

Burllson.  Mo, 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 


Crane 
Cronln 
Culyer 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W    Jr 
Daniels. 

DomlElck  V 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa 
DarU.  S  C 
Davis.  Wis 
de  la  Oarca 
Dellenback 
Oenholm 
Dennis 
Derwtnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
DoDobue 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Sllberg 
Brlenbom 
Bach 

Eshleman 
ETsns.  Oolo. 


FasceU 

Plndiey 

Plah 

PUher 

Flood 

Piowers 

Plynt 

Foiey 

Ford. 

William  D 

Fountain 

Frenzei 

Prey 

Proe  hitch 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

OonsaJaa 

Ooodllng 

Grasao 

Oreen.  Oreg, 

Orover 

Oude 

Ounter 

Ouyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer - 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass 

Helna 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUIU 

HInahaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungata 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonea.  Ala, 

Jones.  N,C, 

Jones.  Okls. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroa 

Landgrebe 

Lacta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md, 

Lott 


Lojan 
McClory 

McCloakey 
McCollUter 
McCormack 
McOade 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McJEay 

M    K   ,     .cy 

M      ,  <     ,en 

.Vi*.  —  ..lud 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  N  C 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa 

Matsunaga 

Mayna 

Maxzoll 

Meed* 

Melcher 

Mezvtnsky 

Mil  ford 

MUler 

MlnUh 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

MltcheU,  NY 

Mlsell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy.  NY, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Brien 
OHara 
ONeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Fatten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Randall 
Regula 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson.  NY. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo 
Roncallo.  NY, 
Rooney,  Pa, 
Roae 


Rosenthal 

Roslenkowskl 

Roush 

Roussclot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saraain 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J,  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuck ey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor.  N  C 
Teague.  Calif, 
Teague,  Tex, 
Thomson.  Wla. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towall,  Nev. 
Treen 
Ddall 
(Jllman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
WldnaJl 
Wiggins 
WUUams 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif 
WUson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  All 
Toung.  Pla. 
Toung.  Dl. 
Toung.  S,C. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


.^b^ug 
AnderaoQ, 

CalU. 
BadUlo 
Bingham 
Chlaholm 
Clay 
Dellums 
Drlnan 

Edwards.  Calif 
Porsythe 


NOKS— 33 

Praser 
Oreen.  Pa. 
Gross 

Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Holtzman 
Kastenmeler 
Mitchell,  Ud. 
Mosher 
Obey 


Rangel 


Reuss 

Roybal 

Selberling 

Stark 

Stokes 

Talcott 

Thompson.  NJ. 

Waldle 

Toung,  Oa 


NOT  VOTING— 64 
Alexander  Andrews.  Arends 

Anderson,  ni,         N  Dak  Aspln 
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Boiling 
Brooks 
Burke.  Calif, 
Burton 
Carey.  NT 
Clancy 
C.ausen. 
Don  H, 
Collins,  ni, 
Conyers 
Delaney 
Dent 
DuiskI 
Evins.  Tenn, 
Frellngbuysen 
Pulton 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hanna 


Hanaen,  Wash, 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hibert 

Jarman 

Keating 

Landrum 

Leggett 

MaUllard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUls.  Ark, 

Moss 

Nichols 

Podell 

RaUsback 

Rarlck 

Reld 

Rhodes 


Riegle 

Rooney,  N,T. 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

SIsk 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubbleneld 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Walsh 

Young,  Tex. 

Zwach 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Matcalfe  against. 

Mr,  Podell  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against, 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mrs.  CoUUu  of  niinola 
against. 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Riegle  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Harrington 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr,  Young  of  Texas, 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr,  Jarman. 

Mr,  Moss  with  Mr,  Walsh, 

Mr,  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California, 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  MLssourl. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Arends. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr,  Pulton  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen, 

Mrs,  Orlffltbs  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr,  Vlgorlto  with  Mr,  Skublts. 

Mr,  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr,  Stephens  with  Mr,  Scherle, 

Mr,  Staggers  with  Mr,  Delaney. 

Mr,  SUk  with  Mr.  Rallsback.     • 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr,  Clancy. 

Mr,  Ryan  with  Mr,  Michel. 

Mr,  Hanna  with  Mr,  Shrlver. 

Mr,  Alexander  with  Mr,  Don  H,  Clauaen. 

Mr,  Reld  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr,  Keating. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr  Harvey. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Te    :  esst-p  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 

Mr,  Dulskl  with  M-    M,>,;iiard, 

Mr,  MUls  of  AritarLsas  with  Mr,  Martin  of 
Nebraska, 

Mr,  Aspln  with  Mr,  Zwach. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMKITOMkNTS   IN    OXSAGREXMENT 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No,  3:  Page  2,  line  15, 
Insert  ",  of  which  not  to  exceed  $9,900,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  appropriate  accounts 
under  this  head  for  the  fiscal  years  1969, 
1971,  and  1972  but  only  in  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  for  payments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  unpaid  withholding 
taxes,  and  the  accounts  In  such  fiscal  years 
shall  be  adjusted  accordingly.". 

MOTION   OFTERTD   BT    MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr,  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Senate  amendment  No,  9;  Page  6,  line  2, 
strike  out  "$1,808,832,000"  and  Insert  "$1.- 
807,833.000;  •• 


Ma     MAHON 

Speaker,  I  offer 


MOTION    OrFERED    BT 

Mr.  MAHON    Mr 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert  "$1,- 
802,832.000", 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  rettd  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  13:  Page  6.  line  8, 
strike  out  '•$6,133,747,000'  and  Insert  "'$6.- 
153.747,000:" 

MOTION  OrrXKEO   BT    MB,   MAHON 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr,  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert  "$6,- 
214,697.000", 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  6,  line  18, 
Insert  "" :  Provided  further,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  transfer  up  to  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  any  subdivision  of 
this  appropriation  to  any  other  subdivision  of 
this  appropriation,  but  no  subdivision  may 
thereby  be  increased  by  more  than  ID  per 
centum  and  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Army  shall 
notify  the  Congreas  promptly  of  all  transfers 
made  pursuant  to  this  authority. 

MOTION    OrrKREO    BT     ME.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON  M.--  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  15  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment   as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert  " : 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  transfer  up  to  3  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  any  subdivision  of  this  ap- 
propriation to  any  other  subdivision  of  this 
appropriation,  but  no  subdivision  may  there- 
by be  Increased  by  more  than  6  per  centiun 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  notify 
the  Congress  promptly  of  all  transfer';  ■.r.&rif 
pursuant  to  this  authority. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  7,  line  14. 
strike  out  "$6,023,200,000  "  and  Insert  "$6,013.- 
883,000;". 


MOTION  orrotEo  st  mk.  mahon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ito  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur  therelD 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed,  insert  "$fl  004  - 
960.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

8enat«  amendment  No.  26:  Page  8,  line  4, 
strike  out  the  word  "more"  and  insert  "leaa"! 

MOTION    OfTKRKD    BT     MR      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:  Page  8,  line  6 
Insert  "and  not  less  than  $359,919,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  performance  of  such 
work  m  private  shipyards:'", 

MOTION    OmaCD    BT     MR,    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  CTerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  28:  Page  8,  line  12. 
Insert  '":  Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  transfer  up  to  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  any  subdivisions  of 
this  appropriation  to  any  other  subdivision 
of  this  appropriation,  but  no  subdivision  may 
thereby  be  Increased  by  more  than  10  per 
centum  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
notify  the  Congress  promptly  of  all  transfer* 
made  pursuant  to  this  authority. 

MOTION  OrrERED  BT  MB.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  28  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUo'ws: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert  ": 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  transfer  up  to  3  i>er  centum  of  the 
amount  of  any  subdivision  of  this  appropria- 
tion to  any  other  subdivision  of  this  appro- 
priation, but  no  subdivision  may  thereby  be 
Increased  by  more  than  6  per  centum  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  notify  the 
Congress  promptly  of  all  transfers  made  pur- 
suant to  this  authority." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  34:  On  page  9. 
after  line  7.  insert  ■  Provided  furth.er.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Nary  may  transfer  up 
to  5  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  any  sub- 
division of  this  appropriation  to  any  other 
subdivision  of  this  appropriation,  but  no  sub- 
division may  thereby  be  Increased  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shill  notify  the  Congress  promptly  of 
all  transfers  made  pursuant  to  this  authority. 

MOTION    OFFEBED  BT    MR     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Mahok  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert  '■ 
Proiided  further.  Thjt  the  Secretary  of  the 
Nary  may  transfer  up  to  3  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  any  subdivision  of  this  appro- 
priation tj  any  other  subdivision  of  this 
appropriation,  but  no  subdivision  may 
thereby  be  Increased  by  more  than  5  per 
centum  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
notify  the  Congress  promptly  of  all  transfers 
made  pursuant  to  this  authority 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendme;it  No.  35:  On  page  9  line 
18,  strike  out  ••«1.I24.154,000 "  and  Insert  in 
lieu   thereof    •$I17.192.000' 

MOTION    OrrERED    BY     MB      MAHON 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Mahon  move*  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  35  and  concur  therein 
with   an  amendment,   as   follows: 

In  :ieu  of  the  sum  propoeed.  Insert  "41  - 
108.442  000".  ■ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  36:  On  page  9  line 
20,  strike  out  '•l  014.091. 000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "«1  014.082  000". 

MOTION    OFnaXD    BT     MB      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concxir  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert  "»1  - 
006.332000  " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  39:  On  page  9, 
line  23.  strike  out  ■12.318.938,000 "  and  Insert 
in   lieu   thereof  '■$2,311,568,000". 

MOTION    OFTtBM)    BT    MB      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dLsagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Seaat«  numbered  39  and  concur  therein 
wtLh  an  amendment  as  follows 


In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prupoaed,  insert  "sa  - 
304.868. OOO'-. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Se  late  amendment  No  44:  On  page  10,  line 
7.  Insert  •  .  to  be  expended  on  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate 
of  necessity  for  confidential  military  pur- 
poses, and  his  determination  shall  be  Hnal 
and  conclusive  upon  t^e  accounting  cfflcers 
of  the  Government  :■■. 

MOTION    OFFIBED    BT    MB      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Irsert  ".  to 
be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  pavments 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity 
for  confidential  military  purposes    •. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

So  late  ame:idment  No  45:  Page  10  line 
14.  Insert  "  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  Air  Force  may  transfer  up  to 
5  per  centum  of  the  amou:.t  of  any  subdivi- 
sion of  this  appropriation  to  any  other  sub- 
division of  this  appropriation,  but  no  sub- 
division may  thereby  be  increased  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall  notify  the  Congress  promptly 
of  all  transfers  made  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thority.". 

MOTION    OFTXRBD    BT    MB      MAHON 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  45  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
^  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed,  insert 
:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may  transfer  up  to  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  any  subdivision  of  this  ap- 
propriation to  any  other  subdivision  of  this 
appropriation,  but  no  subdivision  may  there- 
by be  Increased  by  more  than  5  per  centum 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall  no- 
tify the  Congress  prompUy  of  aU  transfers 
made  pursuant  to  this  authority". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  49:  Page  11,  line 
12,  strike  ■•«450,859,000^  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  •■»448,159.000'. 

MOTION    OrmSD    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  49  and  conciir  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed,  insert 
"•448.859.000". 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  50:  Page  11,  line 
13.  strike  ■■»1.650  408.000*'  and  insert  lii  lieu 
thereof    •■•1,466,198.000^. 

MOTION    OrrERKD    BT     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Th.'  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dlsagreemeit  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  50  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert 
••*1.464.898.000'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Page  11,  line 
16.  Insert  ■.  to  be  expended  on  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
payment  may  be  made  on  hU  certificate  of 
necessity  for  confl.lentlal  military  purposes 
anrl  his  determination  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Oover-iment : 

MOTION    OrrtREB    BT     MB      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  \Uhon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert  ",  to 
t)e  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  payment  may 
be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for 
confidential  mlUUry  purposes". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  52:  Page  11  line 
23.  insert  ■  :  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  transfer  up  to  a  6  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  any  subdivision  of 
this  appropriation  to  any  other  subdivision 
of  thU  appropriation,  but  no  subdlvUlon  may 
thereby  be  Increased  by  more  than  10  per 
centum  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sh\ll 
notify  the  Congress  promptly  of  all  transfers 
made  pursuant  to  this  authority. 

MOTION    OmaiSD    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  62  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert  ": 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  transfer  up  to  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  any  subdivision  of  this  appropria- 
tion to  any  other  subdivision  of  this  appro- 
priation, but  no  subdivision  may  thereby  be 
increased  by  more  than  6  per  centum  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  the  Con- 
gress promptly  of  all  transfers  made  pursuant 
to  this  authority". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  66:  Page  13,  line  19 
strike  "•223.000,000'  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "•222.800.000. 

MOTION    OrrEBED    BT     MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert  "•221  - 
900,000'.  ■ 

The  motion  wm  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  Page  14,  line 
12:  Strike  "«624 ,000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "•523.839,000^', 

MOTION  OrrEBKD  BT  MB.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed,  insert 
"•624.4O0.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  Pag»  16  line  0 
Insert: 

CONTIHCENcas.  DkRNSS 

For  emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses arising  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Secretery  of  Defense  and  such  expenses 
may  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his  certificate 
that  the  expendlturee  were  necessary  for  con- 
fidential military  purposes:  •8.000.000:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  report  of  dlabuTBementa  under 
this  Item  of  appropriation  shai:  \^  made 
quarterly  to  Congress. 

MOTION  OmaiD  BT  MB.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  58  and  conctir  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert: 

OONTtNGBNCns,  DeTENSX 

For  emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses arising  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  such  ex- 
penses may  be  accounted  for  solely  on  hU 
certificate  that  the  expenditures  were  neces- 
sary for  confidential  mUltary  purposes- 
•6.000.000.  ^     f     t~      < 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  62:  On  page  19 
line  14.  strike  out  "•46.100.000  which  ahall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  'Procurement  of 
Ammunition.  Army  1973/1976'"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof:  "•146.000,000.  of  which  •lOO  - 
000.000  ahall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
Army  Stock  Fund,  and  •46,100.000  which 
ahall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  'Procure- 
ment of  Ammunition.  Army,  1973/1976',". 


MOTION    OFTBRED    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbwed  62  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  71:  On  page  24 
line  30,  strike  out  '•2,693.800,000"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "•2.470,900.000". 

MOTION    OFFKREO    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offei  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  71  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed,  insert  "•2 - 
720,400,000".  *~°-^,  "1-c.^i,     ^, 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
erice  report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
llJce  to  amend  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  I  made  earlier  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  75:  On  page  26 
lUiB  14.  strike  out  "•1,605,600,000"  and  insert 
In    lieu    thereof   "•1.689,300,000". 

MOTION  OrFXBXS  BT   MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f(*lows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  75  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed,  insert 
■'•1,542,700,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  78:  On  page  27.  line 
18,  Inaert  "and  In  addition.  •3.600.000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  'Research,  De- 
velopment. Test,  and  Evaluation,  Army, 
1973/1974'.". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT   MS     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  78  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  79 :  On  page  28,  Une 
2.  strike  out  "•2,616.065,000"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "•2,847,945,000" 

MOTION  OFFEBED  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  79  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prop>osed.  Insert  "•2  - 
661,805.000". 
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FOREIGN      AS.SISTANCE      ,A.PPRO- 
PRMTIONS.  FISCAL  "i-EAR  1974 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimoas -consent  request  that 
was  granted  yesterday.  I  caU  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (HJl  11771) 
making  appropriations  for  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

TTie  aerk  rpad  the  Utle  of  the  bill 

The  SPE.\ki;r  is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  Hou.5e  of  Decem- 
ber 19.  1973  ' 

Mr.  PASSMAN  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  a&k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statc- 
m^t  of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
considered  judgment,  this  is  the  best  bal- 
anced foreign  aid  bill  :t  ha^  been  rry 
privilege  to  bnng  back  to  this  House 
since  I  became  chairman   19  years  a*o 

I  am  sure  that  Member.-  ■a-o-.i^d  like 
to  know  that  the  c^nferene^  report  L« 
i53.478.000  below  the  House  biU  that  we 
passed  with  a  very  substantia]  marirln 
a  few  days  ago. 

The  conference  report  is  $1,212,483,000 
below  the  budi?et  request  This  L'  a  Iars:e 
reduction. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  I  wnu.ci 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  that  Is.  In  the  conference  we  had 
a  determined  group  of  corJerees  or.  eith- 
er side  trying  to  streamline  this  bill- 
not  to  wreck  It,  but  to  streamline  It;  and 
make  the  administrators  Just  as  respon- 
sible as  could  be. 
I  stated  in  the  committee,  and  tf  ne- 
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cesslty  I  must  restate  for  the  record  at 
this  time,  that  we  have  actually  reduced 
the  administrative  expense  of  AID  far 
too  low.  They  just  cannot  operate  the 
AID  program  and  administer  the  pro- 
gram with  the  administrative  expenses 
we  have  allowed. 

Therefore.  I  contend  that  any  other 
accounts  can  be  used  to  supplement  the 
administrative  expenses  and  other  op- 
erating costs  if  Justified  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

This  Is  In  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  confere««.  I 
mentioned  the  AppropriaUon  Conimit- 
tees,  because  the  authorizing  comn^ttees 
had  previously  authorized  a  higher  fig- 
ure for  admln^trative  expense?  than 
that  agreed  upon  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  conferees  handling  the  appro- 
priation. 

Furthermore,  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion permitted  transfers,  as  mentioned 
above  In  the  conference  of  December  19, 
I  stated  categorically  that  we  were  deny- 
ing the  administration  sufficient  funds 
for  the  administrative  expenses  for  the 
AID  program. 

Today  I  discussed  this  matter  again 
with  Senator  Inouye.  and  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding he  concurs  with  my  views, 
that  if  the  AID  Agency  can  establish  that 
the  amount  appropriated  Is  insufflclent 
and  can  justify  additional  funds  for  the 
admmlstratlve  expense  by  transfer,  that 
he  would  have  no  quarrel  with  this  pro- 
cedure 

Now.  there  is  one  other  significant 
change  that  we  made  in  conference,  and 
that  is.  with  respect  to  the  aid  for  Israel 
Members  may  recall  that  the  House  bill 
called  for  $2  2  billion  In  emergency  mili- 
tary assistance  for  Israel,  with  SI  bil- 
lion being  on  a  grant  basis.  After.  I  am 
assured,  long  deliberations  in  the  other 
body,  the  Senate  provided  that  $1.5  bll- 
Uon  should  be  on  a  grant  basis  and  the 
other  $700  million  on  credit  terms  that 
can  be  worked  out  according  to  the  leg- 
islation on  the  books. 

I  certainly  supported  this  amendment 
in  conference,  because  when  I  look  at 
the  amount  of  military  assistance  we 
have  given  world-wnde  and  I  look  at  the 
very  fact  that  we  have  never  given  Israel 
any  grant  miUUry  assistance  as  such.  I 
think  this  is  fair  compromise  We  have 
made  sales  to  Israel  and  the  record  In- 
dicates they  have  never  been  delinquent 
on  the  repayment  of  any  of  their  obUga- 
tions  covering  these  credits;  so  the  con- 
ference committee  went  along  with  this 
proposal 

I  thought  we  were  right,  because  this 
nation  is.  indeed,  an  ally  of  the  Umted 
States. 

As  I  said  when  I  reported  the  biU.  and 
I  repeat  here,  if  Israel  should  go  down 
the  drain,  that  In  my  considered  judg- 
^  ment  It  is  just  a  matter  of  time  until  all 
the  Arab  nations.  Including  150  million 
people,  would  come  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Russians.  With  that  would 
go  a  great  portion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  70  percent  of  the 
known  oil  reserves  of  the  world. 


So  in  reiiiity.  m  providing  ample  mlll- 
Ury  assistance  for  Israel.  I  think  we  are 
putting  an  umbrella  over  the  entire  Arab 
world  and  In  due  time.  I  believe  it  would 
be  accepted  on  that  basis. 

At  this  time  I  will  yieid  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr    Shustkri 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Speaker,  did  I  un- 
dersUnd  the  gentleman  to  say  a  few- 
moments  ago  that  in  his  view  there  is  an 
adequate  funding  for  the  adminlstraUon 
of  the  AID  programs?  Because  of  that 
aid.  the  administrator  would  be  able  to 
take  moneys  from  other  areas  of  appro- 
riaUons  to  use  in  the  adminlstraUon  of 
the  program' 

Mr  PASSMAN  The  authorizing  legis- 
lation had  transfer  authority,  but  in 
conference  we  locked  It  up  to  where  they 
could  not  draw  on  other  funds  If  they 
should  become  short.  Knowing  some- 
thing about  what  It  costs  to  administer 
the  program,  I  felt  we  had  cut  it  too 
low,  that  we  had  locked  them  out  and 
they  would  not  be  able  to  administer 
the  program  on  the  amount  of  funds  we 
had  provided  In  conference. 

I  further  stated,  and  I  think  that  is 
the  way  the  record  reads,  at  a  subsequent 
date  if  and  when  they  feel  that  they 
must  have  additional  funds,  then  they 
must  be  Justified  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Congress  If  they  can 
Justify  additional  funds,  the  agency 
may  draw  those  funds  from  other 
sources 

Mr  SHUSTER  But.  they  have  already 
justified  those  to  the  Committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  this  House  would  not  have 
an  opportxmlty  to  vote  on  the  matter.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Not  on  that  part  of  It. 
It  is  ver>-  minor,  compared  with  the  over- 
all bill,  and  I  think  the  members  of  the 
conference  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
cut  it  to  the  extent  that  they  Just  can- 
not administer  the  program  I  am  not  a 
foreign  aid  enthusiast,  but  I  am  a  realist, 
and  we  cannot  expect  them  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  unless  they  get  sufHclent 
administrative  funds. 

I  think  the  case  is  well  made,  and  I  am 
sure  that  when  they  come  before  the 
Congress,  they  will  have  to  have  very 
good  justifications  because  Senator 
INOUYK  is  Just  as  determined  as  I  am 
that  we  should  streamline  the  program. 
If  I  may  return  brlefiy  to  the  quesUon 
of  Israel,  I  would  not  want  to  mislead 
the  Members.  We  also  provided  $50  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  for  Israel  under  support- 
ing assistance;  $36,500,000  for  the  So- 
viet Jewish  refugees,  and  $300  million 
for  military  credit  sales.  So,  all  In  all. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  repeat  tliat  I  think 
this  is  a  well  balanced  bUl.  The  conferees 
worked  very  hard  to  balance  the  bill  out, 
to  bring  a  conference  report  back  which 
the  Members  could  support. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  dlstln- 
gtxished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
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to  page  11  of  the  report,  amendment  44 
It  has  language  that  is  unusual,  not  with- 
out precedent  put  nevertheless  unusual 
It  makes  the  availability  of  funds  for 
Israel  contingent  upon  the  enactment 
of  authorizing  legislation 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  Is  correct,  and 
the  legislation  is  on  the  Senate  fioor  at 
this  Ume,  and  It  Is  my  understanding, 
and  we  were  assured  yesterday  by  the 
conferees  fron  the  Senate,  that  this  leg- 
islation would  be  enacted  Into  law 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son I  draw  the  gentleman  s  attention  t  > 
this  language  is  in  the  hope  that  a 
clarification  can  be  made  in  the  event 
that  the  authorizing  leglslaUon  has  a 
figure  In  It  lower  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
respond  to  the  gentleman?  If  the  House 
and  the  Senate  voted  $2,200,000,000.  it 
is  locked  In  at  that  figure  The  only  ques- 
tion is  "s  to  whether  or  not  we  have  an 
authorizaUon  bill  U  we  do  not  get  an 
authorization  bill,  of  course,  none  of  the 
funds  can  be  spent. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  suppose  the  au- 
thorization bUl  in  its  final  form  as  signed 
by  the  President  has  a  figure,  let  us  sa.v. 
of  $1  billion  as  opposed  to  $2  2  billion 
Which  will  be  the  limit  on  appropria- 
tions'* 

I  raise  that  question  because  In  the 
normal  raUonale  of  our  legislative  proc- 
esses, the  authorization  figure  is  a  Umlta- 
tlon  on  the  Congress,  not  on  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

So,  If  the  limitation  placed  in  the  au- 
thorizaUcMi  bill  Is  lower  than  that  in  this 

conference  report 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  we  waive  the  provision  in  the  bill  and 
the  House  bill  was  handled  by  a  rule  on 
this  floor,  then  of  course  we  would  have 
to  abide  by  whatever  is  In  the  authoriz- 
ing legi.slatlon,  because  we  agreed  in  con- 
ference that  we  would  have  to  abide  by 
the  authorization  bill  If  they  cut  the  au- 
thorizaUon bill  to  $200  to  Israel  then 
$200  is  exactly  what  they  wiU  get  Thev 
wUl  never  do  that,  though;  they  will 
never  go  that  low. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  my  second 
quesUon— and  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
clarificaUon— there  Is  also  a  provision 
In  It  which  purports  to  establish  a  limit 
on  grants  considerably  higher  In  the 
House  version. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  No,  It  does  not  say 
that.  It  says,  "not  more  than"  so  much 
will  be  available  for  grants.  I  think  that 
Is  the  way  It  reads. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  is  a  llmltaUon  on 
grants  of  $1.5  billion,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  instead  of  $1  bUllon,  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Now.  here  again,  let  us  speculate  and 
assume  that  the  authorizing  language 
holds  to  the  lower  figure. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Then  we  would  have  to 
abide  by  the  lower  figure. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  clarificaUon. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  said  something 
about  $700  million  being  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions.  What  kind  of 
terms  and  what  kind  of  conditions  are 
we  talking  about? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Under  the  regular 
military  credit  sales  program,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  10  years  Is  the  maximum 
length  of  the  credits  at  the  ongoing  rate 
of  interest.  Let  me  just  refer  to  the  re- 
port and  see  If  there  has  been  any  mod- 
ifications In  that. 

The  House  committee  in  reporUng  this 
bill  out,  on  a  motion  made  by  my  good 
friend,  the  genUeman  from  Massachu- 
setts <Mr  CoNTT),  agreed  that  we  ex- 
tend the  terms  to  Israel  to  25  years,  and 
let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  sup- 
ported It,  because  around  the  world  we 
will  find  that  many  nations,  conducting 
their  business,  even  for  commodities,  are 
going  up  to  25  years.  I  think  it  was  a 
good  motion,  and  I  hope  it  can  soon  be 
put  into  effect. 

The  report  language  says  that  in  view 
of  the  predicted  economic  difficulties  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  maximum  credit  repayment 
period  of  25  years  for  that  nation. 

I  hope  that  can  be  Implemented  fully 
so  that  It  may  be  carried  out. 

Mr  GROSS  Does  that  provide  a  grace 
period.   10  years  with  no  Interest? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No.  There  Is  no  con- 
cession marked  out  as  such  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS  But  it  is  a  25-year  loan 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  PASSMAN  It  can  go  up  to  25 
years. 

Mr   GROSS   It  can  go  up  to  25  years. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask  the  genUeman. 
is  It  not  true  that  Israel  owes  the  United 
States  $1  billion  as  of  now? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  just  what  the  total  Indebtedness  is. 
I  can  state  to  the  gentleman  that  over 
a  period  of  years  we  made  milltar>'  loans 
to  Israel  for  military  equipment.  The 
terms  have  been  lower  in  some  instance, 
but  they  have  never  been  delinquent  on 
one  dollar. 

I  checked  the  figures  recently,  and  I 
found  they  paid  $218  million  to  the 
United  States  on  their  Indebtedness  up 
to  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  misspoke 
myself.  I  said.  "As  of  now  "  The>  owed 
us  $1  billion  before  the  war  broke  out  In 
the  Middle  East;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN  My  guess  is  that  It  is 
even  greuter  than  $1  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS  It  Is  greater  than  that 
amount  now  that  Is  for  sure. 

Mr  P.-^SSMAN  They  have  been  able 
to  pay  their  indebtedness  up-to-date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  a  right 
to  be  critical  of  this,  but  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  a  true  ally  In 
Israel,  and  If  we  ever  let  Israel  go  down 
the  drain,  we  will  find  that  150  million 
Arabs  and  all  of  the  Arabian  naUons 
will  come  under  the  domination  of  the 


Soviets  and  Soviet  Russia  will  gain  all  of 
those  oil  reserves,  as  well  as  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is,  of  course,  an  as- 
sumption made  by  the  gentleman.  He  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion  concerning  what 
will  happen,  and  I  am  entiUed  to  my 
opinion  concerning  what  will  happen 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  only  an  assump- 
tion on  the  gentleman's  part,  and  it  Is 
based  on  observation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  genUeman  does  not 
have  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  back  up 
what  he  says. 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Iowa  and  I  do  have  a  lot  of  fun  arguing 
about  these  things. 

Perhaps  I  should  simply  wish  the  gen- 
tleman a  Merry  Christmas  and  termi- 
nate the  discussion. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  did  not  think  the  genUe- 
man would  want  to  continue  it  very  long 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the   genUeman,   if  that   is  the   way  he 
wishes  to  leave  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Maryland  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  feels  as 
I  do.  am  I  correct,  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  70  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
supply  should  not  fall  under  the  control 
of  Russia  or  even  under  the  influence  of 
Russia;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  led  the  fight  for  the 
funds  lor  Israel.  Of  coiu-se  It  is  Important 
to  keep  the  oil  supplies  free  from  Russian 
domination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wdll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman later,  but  first  I  wUl  yield  for  a 
question  to  the  genUeman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long  I . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  always  hoped  the  interest  of  the 
genUeman  from  Louisiana  in  Israel  and 
In  safeguarding  the  territory  In  the  Par 
East  was  a  genuine  interest,  and  not 
based  on  political  consideratloris. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  that  is  true. 
Everything  I  do  is  based  entirely  on  prin- 
ciple and  sincerity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  hope  the 
gentleman's  feelings  were  that  way  both 
before  and  after. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Everyone  knows  we 
must  protect  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Let  me  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
on  this  report.  I  think  he  has  done  a  very 
fine  job,  as  he  has  always  done.  I  have 
had  my  differences  with  him.  but  I  have 
supported  him,  especially  in  restoring 
the  $2.2  billion  for  Israel.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  return  the  compliment.  This  Is  a  very 
dedicated  committee.  Of  course,  we  move 
entirely  on  facts  and  principles.  I  think 
all  along  so  many  people  thought  that 


we  picked  Israel  out  as  a  favored  nauon, 
so  we  had  to  do  an  even  better  job  to 
establish  a  need  for  it.  We  were  quite 
sincere  and  all  worked  together  on  this. 
I  know  of  no  disagreement  on  this  re- 
port along  the  way.  It  was  pure  necessity 
that  we  provide  these  funds. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  genUeman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  12 
I  notice  there  Is  an  Item  regarding  the 
original  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
and  that  applies,  I  am  sure,  to  the  North- 
eastern railroad  sltuaUon.  Yet  I  find  It 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  hope  there  is  no 
implication  here  that  the  Northeast  is  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Can 
someone  give  me  some  assurances  on 
that? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  distlngiiished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  can  clear 
that  up. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  yes,  sir.  The  way  we  have  been 
treated  lately  on  energy  It  almost  seems 
as  though  the  gentleman  is  right  and 
that  they  do  not  consider  us  to  be  a  part 
of  the  country  any  more. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  the  reason 
why  It  is  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  when 
the  budget  request  for  this  came  up  on 
December  14  the  supplemental  had  al- 
ready gone  through  the  Senate,  so  the 
last  bill  was  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  they 
tacked  It  on  there. 

I  will  try  to  explain  that  when  I  get 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  reassurances. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
I  should  state  that  there  are  over  $200 
million  in  budget  requests  for  our  friends 
in  the  Arab  States.  We  tried  to  be  fair 
about  this.  It  Is  a  well-balanced  bill.  I 
think  close  scrutiny  of  the  record  will 
Indicate  that  It  Is  a  well-balanced  bill 
and  one  that  even  the  critics  of  foreign 
aid  coiild  support  if  they  would  look  at  it 
objectively. 

Mr.  GROSS  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  PASSM.\N  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  reason  why  the 
Northeast  rail  corridor  is  on  this  bill  Is 
because  It  Is  all  a  great  big  fat  giveaway 
Is  It  not? 

Mr.  P.^SSMAN.  I  cannot  comment  on 
that  obser\atlon. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  wish  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa  and  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  a  verv  Happy  Hanukkah 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. At  this  point  :n  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  table 
comparing  the  conference  sigreement 
total  with  the  fiscal  year  1973  funding 
level,  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  request, 
the  amount  in  the  House  bill  and  the 
amount  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  table 
follows :  , 
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Mr  PASSMAN  I  yield  U)  tlie  i^eiAle- 
man    fr'.rr.    Ma.s.sa^hu.'^tts     Mr    Contk 

M:  MIIu^ER  'A"'.;i  Ll,e  Keniierr.an  ylfld 
to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  \:f!d  U>  ihe  gentleman 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  Speaker,  to  the 
$:58.537.100.0OO  thLs  countr>-  has  already- 
spent  on  foreign  aid  over  the  past  26 
years,  today  we  add  another  $5  7  billion 
128  countries  and  7  terntorle<s  In  the 
world  have  bf^n  the  beneflciarle*;  of  this 
Incredible  generosity  I  know  of  no  other 
govemmentaj  program  m  which  the  cost 
is  so  high  and  "Jie  mtum  so  low  Ln  fa^t 
just  to  Rive  all  this  money  away,  we  have 
had  tci  borrow  $94  billion,  leaving  a  grand 
total  cost  for  foreign  aid  of  $2,S3  billion 
An  overhaul  of  the  foreign-aid  concept 
Is  long  overdue  It  should  be  a  two-way 
street.  The  American  people  should  get 
something  of  value  m  return  for  their 
tax  money  that  is  .shipped  overseas  F'or- 
eign  aid.  I  firmlv  believe,  ran  serve  a.-  a 
tool  or  vehicle  to  help  bcjlster  our  future 
national  economy  by  helping  to  replen- 
ish our  depleting  natural  resources. 

The  current  energy  crlsLs  which  has 
been  called  the  most  critical  economic 
problem  the  Nation  has  ever  faced  Is  but 
a  part  of  a  much  larger  problem  that 
looms  ominously  before  us.  Very  simply, 
the  United  States  Is  nmning  short  of 
basic  materials  and  minerals  that  form 
the  foundation  of  our  Industrial  econ- 
omy. The  mineral  crisis  could  well  over- 
shadow the  fuel  shortage  in  economic 
dislocation  and  disruption. 

Last  Tuesday,  I  stated  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  trade  reform  bill  that — 

If  we  do  not  act  soon,  the  United  States 
will  fac«  a  mineral  crisis  as  devastating  as 
the  current  energy  crisis  In  terms  of  unem- 
ployment, product  shortages,  inflation  and 
public  hardship  The  American  people  are 
vulnerable  to  mineral  embargoes  and  price 
gouging  unless  we  secure  assured  access  to 
foreign  mineral  resources. 

I  liave  been  deeply  concerned  that  our 
rapid  depletion  of  our  irreplaceable 
natural  resources,  inadequate  domestic 
mineral  production  to  meet  industrial 
requirements,  and  a  growing  dependency 
on  foreign  imports  have  not  received 
more  attention  by  the  Congress  or  the 
Administration.  However,  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  that  at  his  press  conference  this 
week.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers 
Morton  pointed  out  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  and  urged  that  we  become 
mineral  self-sufflclent  and  start  stock- 
piling minerals  for  future  need.-:  Accord- 
ing to  a  Washington  Star-News  report. 
Secretary  Morton  stated : 

There's  no  reason  why  a  group  of  coun- 
tries that  supply  most  of  o\ir  bauxite,  for 
example,  could  get  together  In  the  same  way 
the  Arab  countries  got  together  on  the  price 
of  oU. 

The  Secretary  further  commented; 

We  have  got  to  get  ourselves  in  a  slfja- 
tlon  where  we  can  produce  enough  basic 
materials  and  have  enough  stockplied  so 
we  can  reelst  any  efforts  bv  groups  to  gang 
up. 

The  National  Commission  on  Material 
Policy  recently  reported  that  all  UJ3. 
requirements  for  raw  materials  are  ex- 


;.'*x''tf'd  to  exceed  what  we  are  able  to 
pnxluce  In  thL';  countr>-  by  the  year  2000. 
In  addition,  the  U.S  Geclogical  Survey 
:;as  concluded  that  ail  our  known  raw 
mineral  resources  are  seriously  depleted. 
To  help  defuse  this  ticking  timebomb. 
I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
iissL-itance  bih  last  July  that  would  allow 
the  President  to  enter  into  agreements 
to  furnish  foreign  aid  m  exchange  for 
strategic  raw  materials,  minerals,  and 
fassil  fuels  that  are  in  short  supply  or 
;  annol  be  produced  in  this  country 

Many  nations  that  receive  U.S.  aid 
have  great  reserves  of  minerals  that  they 
'  annot  possibly  use  theniselves  In  fact, 
much  of  the  world's  mineral  wealth  is 
still  undeveloped.  By  providing  the  US 
foreign  aid  money  and  expertise  to  these 
ountnes  the  United  States  could  not 
only  satisfy  its  growing  mineral  require- 
ments, but  help  provide  interna!  develop- 
ment and  employment  in  the  recipient 
nation.  To  me,  this  makes  better  sense 
than  merely  giving  our  money  away  with 
no  strings  attached. 

I  would  again  refer  the  House's  atten- 
tion to  the  Hou.<:e  committee  report  on 
this  bill  The  committee  feels  that  the 
barter  or  exchange  proposal  I  have  ad- 
vanced should  be  considered  Moreover, 
the  leadership  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee win  hold  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

In  conclusion,  foreign  aid  exchanges 
make  eminent  sense  and  it  is  going  to 
make  even  more  sense  as  we  begin  to 
feel  the  reaJ  cnmch  of  the  mineral  crisis. 
The  time  for  recognizing  that  we  have  a 
critical  mineral  problem  is  here.  Action 
to  gain  access  to  supplies  so  that  they 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  current  needs  or 
stockpiled  for  the  future  is  going  to  have 
to  be  taken  very  soon,  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  face  up  to  this  issue  and  re- 
form the  foreign  aid  programi  so  that 
the  United  States  would  receive  from  the 
imderdeveloped  countries  the  natural  re- 
soiU"ces  we  so  badlv  need 

Mr,  CONTE  Mr  SI.>eHkp,^,  I  want  to 
.say  I  went  (.m  thjis  com.T.ittee  back  in 
1959,  and  was  on  it  for  about  a  dozen 
vears  and  then  was  off  for  a  couple  of 
vears  and  then  came  back  on  it  again, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  this  was  a  very  difficult  conference. 
We  met  for  9  solid  hours,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiar.a  for  the  won- 
derful leadership  he  exhibited  It  was 
a  very  difficult  Job,  but  he  handled  it 
excellently,  with  kid  gloves,  and  was  very 
articulate  throughout.  Of  course,  gov- 
ernment is  the  art  of  compromise  and 
as  a  result  of  his  laborious  work  and  hi5 
patience,  we  brought  this  bill  out  today 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  ^Mr,  Conte*,  who 
has  been  sitting  by  my  side  for  about  9 
hours,  backing  me  up  all  the  way  through 
the  conference.  Of  course,  ixrhen  the  gen- 
tleman thought  I  was  wrong  he  was  just 
as  vocal  as  to  that  as  the  gentleman  was 
In  pointing  to  the  good  things  when  he 
thought  I  wEis  right.  We  worked  together 


;:.  a  nne  Aa;.  The  gentleman  made  a 
!>e&-ii:i'Ui  contribution  in  this  matter, 
and  again  I  want  to  thank  him  for  the 
help  that  he  ha^  given  me 

I  would  also  hke  to  apply  that  to  all 
of  the  members  of  the  conference.  I  will 
not  single  them  out,  but  1  wish  to  Uiank 
them  all  for  their  cooperation.  I  will  just 
thank  the  gentlem.an  from  Massachu- 
setts Mr.  CoNTE  at  this  time,  and  then 
I  will  try  to  thank  the  others  in  my  re- 
marks m  the  RicoRD. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet 
today  on  the  threshold  of,  what  could 
be.  an  histoncal  occasion  of  great 
m^agnitude  For  tomorrow,  in  Geneva, 
the  Middle  East  peace  corJerence  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  com- 
mences. We  have  the  opportunity  here 
today  of  offering  a  significant  invest- 
ment toward  the  success  of  that  meet- 
ing wnth  the  emergency  security  assist- 
ance contained  within  this  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriations  bill.  The  figures 
have  already  been  detailed  for  you.  I 
would  only  like  to  briefly  stress  the  need 
for  immediate  passage. 

Israel  faces  the  'unenviable  prospect 
of  entering  the.se  meetings  more  diplo- 
matlcaily  isolated  than  at  any  time  in 
its  short  history  a.s  an  independent  state. 
Nine  members  of  the  European  Common 
Market  have  gone  on  record  supporting 
the  Arab  position  calling  for  Israel  to 
withdraw  from  all  Arab  territories  oc- 
cupied since  the  1967  war.  All  black 
African  countries,  save  four,  have 
broken  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel, 
The  Soviet  Union  remains  adamant  in 
its  refusal  to  resume  diplomatic  relations 
with  Israel  since  first  they  were  severed 
in  1967,  Lastly.  Japan,  under  pressure 
of  the  Arab  oil  boycott  has  slowly  shifted 
from  the  middle  of  the  fence  to  a  pro- 
Arsib  posture. 

Taking  all  of  this  and  much  more  into 
stock,  it  must  be  reiterated  that  this  $2.2 
billion  is  essential,  not  only  to  insure  the 
survival  of  the  Israeli  State,  but  also  to 
reserve  the  balance  of  twwer  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  A  genuine  ;)eace  can  be  obtained 
if  the  Arabs  and  Lraelis  can  sit  together, 
in  cooperation  rather  than  competition. 

The  remainder  of  this  appropriations 
bill  has  been  carefully  studied  and  de- 
bated by  both  Chambers,  pruned  or  in- 
creased where  it  was  felt  necessary  What 
wp  are  now  deciding  is  whether  the 
United  States  will  play  its  part  in  meet- 
ing international  responsibilities  toward 
jxx)r  countrie.';  Behind  all  the  rhetoric. 
no  one  can  dispute  the  one  practical  goal 
that  we  iha\-e  had  in  mn-.d  since  foreign 
aid  was  first  iristituted — to  promote  some 
economic  developmient  We  have  not 
failed  in  this  endeavor:  we  have  suc- 
ceeded tremendou.sly  Developing  coun- 
tries achieved  a  growth  rate  of  5  percent 
per  year  during  the  1960  s  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenal achievemeiit  It  was  a  greater 
sustained  leap  'orward  than  either  the 
United  States  or  Western  Europe  had 
ever  aclueved  in  any  10-year  period  of 
their  development  There  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done,  in  Latin  America.  Africa, 
the  Near  East,  and  South  Asia. 

Wiring  flowers  to  these  people  will  not 
help  their  circumstances.  Poverty  will 
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not  disappear  with  good  wishes.  Not  all 
of  our  foreign  aid  In  the  past  has  been 
good,  there  has  been  waste  and  misman- 
agement but  by  and  large  we  have  made 
great  strides  throughout  the  world. 

Our  contribution  is  small,  and  yet  the 
results  have  been  astoimding  In  the  num- 
bers of  children  educated,  the  clean 
drlnMng  water  provided,  roads  and 
bridges  built.  The  United  States  ranks 
12th  out  of  the  worlds  16  wealthiest 
countries  in  the  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product  devoted  to  economic  aid. 
This  bill  provides  the  means  to  achieve 
that  through  humanitarian  programs, 
economic  assistance  grants  channeled 
through  multilateral  agencies,  and  bilat- 
eral programs  which  are  an  integral  part 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  complex 
measure.  The  result  of  much  compromise. 
It  cannot  please  everyone.  All  will  agree 
that  there  are  good  portions  and  bad.  but 
such  is  the  case  with  all  comprehensive 
bills  of  this  type. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COtTTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  just  like  to  express  my  disagree- 
ment to  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  concerning 
the  great  accomplLshments  that  we  have 
made  in  forelgm  aid. 

Much  of  foreign  aid  has  been  a  failure, 
in  my  judgment  However,  I  think  that 
both  the  gentleman  In  the  well  and  I 
could  agree  that  our  aid  to  Israel  has 
been  one  of  the  best  investments  In  our 
whole  foreign  aid  experience. 

For  a  relatively  small  investment,  in 
comparison  to  the  hundreds  of  billions 
that  we  have  spent  elsewhere,  we  have 
enabled  a  small,  brave,  and  gallant  peo- 
ple to  defend  themselves. 
Would  the  gentleman  aarree  with  that' 
Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly.  If  we  did  not 
do  that,  I  do  not  see  how  thev  could  go 
to   *he   Geneva   Conference   tomorrow, 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  barks. 
Mr.   LONG  of  Maryland.   Would  the 
gentleman  also  agree  with  the  Impor- 
tance of  having  the  Arab  countries  and 
Israel  sit  down  and  come  to  some  sort 
of     agreement     between     themselves' 
Would  the  irentleman  not  agree  that  it  is 
very  Important  that  Arabs  and  Israelis 
negotiate  without  being  forced  Into  an 
agreement,  and  that  the  aid  to  Israel  in 
this  bill  Is  a  major  factor  enabling  the 
two  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement 
without  being  forced  to  do  so' 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  the  ooint  I  tried 
to  make  in  mv  speech  precisely 

I  should  like  to  explain  amendment 
No.  54  which  provides  an  emergency 
appropriation  contingent  upon  enact- 
ment of  legislation  designed  to  provide 
for  the  restnicturin?  of  the  rail  system 
in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  I  feel 
these  funds  are  ureently  needed  to  in- 
itiate the  planning  and  restructuring 
process  for  the  seven  class  I  bankrupt 
railroads  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
region.  The  Judge  overseeing  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  largest  of  these— the 
Penn  Central — has  had  under  advise- 
ment since  October  12  motions  to  liqui- 
date that  railroad    The  Department  of 
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Transportation  believes  he  has  delayed 
action  on  those  motions,  at  least  in  part, 
in  order  to  allow  the  Congress  time  to 
pass  legislation  and  Initial  funding  to 
deal  with  the  restructuring  of  all  the 
bankrupt  carriers.  However.  If  Congress 
adjourns  before  taking  such  action,  he 
may  conclude  that  the  time  has  come 
when  he  must  order  liquidation  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Perm 
Central  creditors.  We  do  not  want  a  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress  before  January 
21.  because  the  Penn  Central  has  run  out 
of  operating  funds.  This  appropriation 
is  urgently  needed  to  cover  expenses 
during  the  first  Tew  months  after  enact- 
ment of  the  authorizing  legislation.  Any 
delay  In  providing  such  fimds  would 
delay  the  rapid  implementation  of  the 
planning  process  and  could  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  requirements  called 
for  by  the  legislation. 

This  amendment  provides  interim  op- 
erating assistance  of  $35  million  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  urban  mass 
transportation  fund.  $3  million  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  planning  and  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  available  to  the  DOT 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  $6  million  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  DB. 
Railway  Association  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  railroad  research  funds 
and  high-speed  ground  transportation 
research  and  development  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. Each  of  these  amounts  Is  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  but  Is 
contingent  upon  enactment  into  law  by 
the  93d  Congress  of  H.R.  9142  of  similar 
legislation. 

The  $35  million  is  for  eraergency 
assistance  payments  to  the  bankrupt 
railroads  to  cover  their  cash  deficits 
during  the  20-month  restructuring  proc- 
ess so  they  can  continue  to  operate  dur- 
ing that  period.  The  $3  million  Is  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  carry 
out  the  study  and  reporting  requirements 
In  the  legislation  and  to  cover  certain 
preliminary  expenses  tied  to  the  startup 
of  the  new  r.Tll  corporation  The  new 
US  Railway  Association  is  provided  $6 
million  to  cover  Its  personnel  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  to  pay  for  the 
many  planning  and  engineering  studies 
that  will  have  to  be  completed  within 
300  days  of  enactment  of  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

Although  the  conferees  agree  that  It 
is  an  undesirable  procedure  to  fund  new 
programs  without  detailed  hearings  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  it  is  felt  that  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  rail  situation  is 
of  such  urgency  that  action  is  essential 
before  the  next  session  of  Congress.  In 
providing  that  the  funds  be  derived  by 
transfer.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  to  reduce  any  essential  pro- 
grams of  the  Department.  If  restoration 
to  those  appropriations  from  which  funds 
are  transferred  is  required,  the  Depart- 
ment should  request  restoration  and  the 
conferees  agree  that  they  will  consider 
such  a  request  next  session.  In  the  In- 
terim, the  conferees  believe  that  funds 
provided  should  be  adequate  until  such 
time  as  hearings  can  be  conducted  by 


both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members' 
support  and  immediate  passage  of  this 
vital  measure. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  might  note  here  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFalD  ,  is  solidly  be- 
hind these  amendments  and  concurs 
with  what  I  have  said  here. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
in  urging  support  for  this  measure  pro- 
viding emergency  security  assistance  for 
the  State  of  Israel. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  for  guiding  this  measure 
through  some  very  tedious  negotiations 
in  the  committee  of  conference.  I  believe 
it  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  at  thLs 
time  as  these  nations  embark  upon  a 
peswre  conference  In  Geneva  that  we 
understand  that  Israel  is  prepared  to 
negotiate  from  a  posture  of  strength 
rather  than  weakness,  for  true  peace 
comes  from  a  position  of  strength  and 
being  able  to  bargain  from  a  position  of 
strength  rather  than  being  forced  into 
negotiations  emanating  from  weakness. 
I  congratulate  the  committee.  I 
strongly  support  this  measure.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  passage  of 
this  measure  in  the  Interest  of  true 
peace. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  complimenting  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  Louisiana  for  his 
competent  and  diligent  guidance  In 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  after 
arduous  negotiations  In  conference. 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  about  a  last- 
ing peace  \n  the  Middle  East,  then  we 
must  also  be  concerned  about  Israel's 
military  strength.  Just  as  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  our  mUltary  strength  for  bar- 
gaining for  world  peace  so  too  is  Israel 
dependent  upon  Its  military  strength  In 
order  to  negotiate  a  successful  peace  in 
the  forthcoming  Geneva  peace  talks. 
Our  support  of  this  legl.^latlon  is  not  in- 
tended to  resupplv  Israel  for  a  renewed 
outbreak  of  hastllltles.  but  rather  to  as- 
sure the  necessary  military  balance 
needed  to  deter  aggression. 

In  considering  this  propasal  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two 
thoughts  concerning  thl.';  appropriation. 
Israel  initially  requested  assistance  to- 
taling $3  2  billion.  Our  mllitnrv  experts, 
after  scrutinizing  their  reouest.  recom- 
mended a  "bare  bones"  authorization  of 
$2.2  biUion  Of  that  amount  $1  billion 
will  pay  for  military  equipment  which 
our  Nation  has  already  supplied  to  Israel 
during  the  October  1973  war  and  another 
$17  million  of  this  appropriation  will 
pay  for  our  Nations'  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  U.N  peacekeeping  force. 

Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  that  Israel 
has  never  requested  military  grant  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  prior  to 
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this  recent  conflict.  In  the  period  from 
1946  to  1972.  our  Nation  has  provided 
over  $55  billion  in  military  assistance  to 
other  nations.  In  that  same  period,  while 
we  have  not  given  Israel  1  cent,  we  have 
sold  the  Israelis  millions  of  dollars  of 
military  equipment,  all  of  which  was 
promptly  paid  for. 

The  economic  burdens  confronting  Is- 
rael would  be  overpowering  even  to  a 
wealthy  nation.  The  cost  of  the  October 
war  was  equal  to  Israel's  gross  national 
product  for  1  year.  While  Israel  Is  a 
young,  active  state,  it  cannot  l)ear  the 
impossible  costs  of  maintaining  defense 
against  countries  who  are  being  continu- 
ally armed  by  massive  shipments  of  mili- 
tary equipment  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

If  we  are  truly  Interested  in  global 
peace,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure  so  that  a  semblance  of  mili- 
tary balance  will  be  maintained,  thereby 
assuring  equitable  negotiations  at  Gen- 
eva. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
when  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  go  home  for  Christmas  they  will 
be  sure  to  tell  their  constituents  that  one 
of  their  last  acts  before  adjournment  was 
to  approve  a  foreign  giveaway  program 
of  almost  $6  billion  for  this  fiscal  year. 
It  Is  one  of  the  fattest  In  my  time  in 
Congress  and  at  a  time  when  fiscal 
sanity  dictated  a  reduction,  not  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  increase.  Moreover,  it  is 
some  $200  million  more  than  the  Sen- 
ate bUl.  In  other  words,  the  House  Mem- 
bers have  now  upped  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  now  Is  no  longer  the  upplng  body 
when  it  comes  to  foreign  aid.  TTiat  is  a 
most  interesting  development. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  a  correction,  yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  bill  is  $53  million 
below  the  bill  that  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  sa>-  anything 
about  economy  by  the  House  committee. 
I  said  it  was  almost  a  $6  bUllon  giveaway 
program  and  that  it  was  nearly  $200  mil- 
lion over  the  Senate  figure. 

Ut.  passman.  WUl  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  obser- 
vation ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  but  I  would 
rather  the  gentleman  did  not  correct  me 
on  something  that  appears  in  his  own 
report. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  in  error. 

L«t  me  state  to  the  gentleman  as  we 
think  In  terms  of  foreign  aid  that  the  title 
I  funding  level  Is  one  of  the  lowest  that 
ever  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  jield  me 
a  couple  of  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son this  bill  is  high  is  because  this  com- 


mittee made  it  an  all-inclusive  bill.  We 
consolidated  the  regular  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization items  that  came  from  the 
gentleman's  committee,  and  included  the 
multilateral  organizations,  and  likewise 
put  in  our  bill  the  $2.2  billion  for  Israel, 
the  $150  million  for  emergencies  re- 
quested for  Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Sahel  region  of  Africa.  Also,  of  course, 
we  included  the  Cambodian  request.  So 
these  special  requests  have  made  the  bill 
higher.  I  repeat,  it  is  higher  because  we 
made  it  an  all-inclusive  bill  and  did  not 
let  it  go  out  fragmentized  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman,  and  he  can  answer  yes  or 
no.  does  the  bill  provide  $5,883,912,000, 
nearly  $6  billion? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  an  all-inclusive 
bill;  loans,  good  and  bad,  and  grants; 
yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  bill  $186,994,000. 
almost  $200  million  more  than  the  Sen- 
ate figure?  The  gentleman  can  answer 
that  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes;  we  have  made  re- 
visions from  one  category  to  the  other. 
It  is  still  $53  million  below  what  the 
House  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  me  3  more  minutes? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
triguing that  this  foreign  handout  bill 
carries  the  Northeast  rail  corridor  money. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  la  true.  Mr. 
CoNTE.  I  am  sure,  would  be  glad  to 
comment  on  that. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  was  not  av?are  that  I  had 
yielded. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  Is  true  the  bill  con- 
tains that  item.  I  think  it  necessary  tbat 
this  be  included. 

Mr.  GROSS,  So  we  have  a  gravy  train 
provided  for  in  this  bill  that  runs  from 
Louisiana  to  Israel,  Timbuktu,  and  way 
points. 

Mr.  PASS\LAN.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  rail  line  is  the  gentleman  refers  to. 
It  is  no  part  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  seems  to  be  pleased  that  he  is 
aboard  this  gravy  train. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman owes  any  apologies  for  being  ac- 
commodating to  another  committee  in 
putting  an  essentia]  item  in  this  bill.  If 
there  were  other  Items  that  were  justi- 
fied. I  would  insist  they  aLso  be  included. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  feels  he 
can  contribute  anything  to  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man, I  believe,  is  complaining  that  the 
northeast  railroad  section  is  part  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  A  prominent  member  of 
the  gentlemsui's  party  who  ran  for  Presi- 
dent once  said  that  we  ought  to  cut  off 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  ship  it  out  to  sea  and  apparently 
the  Senate  took  his  word  for  it  and 
shipped  it  out  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  Maryland  locat- 
ed? It  is,  of  course,  in  the  northeast  rail 
corridor. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  It 
would  be  regarded  as  a  foregin  coimtry 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Would  the  genUeman 
yield  fiuther? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  one  of  the  great- 
est Members  of  this  House.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  could  get  along  without  H.  R. 
Gross. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute,  just  a 
minute. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
has  made  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
American  people  than  H,  R.  Gross. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will  get 
the  gentleman  nowhere  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  a  lot  of  friends  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  here  to  back- 
scratch  or  be  back-scratched.  The  people 
of  this  country  deserve  better  treatment 
than  this.  I  say  again  that  I  hope  when 
the  Members  go  home  they  will  tell  their 
people  that  one  of  their  last  acts  in  this 
session  of  Congress  was  to  vote  nearly  $6 
billion  to  be  dished  out  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  his  style  and  I  have  mine.  If 
he  would  change  his  style,  I  would  have 
to  change  mine. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  I  am  not 
a  foreign  aid  enthusiast.  I  have  consist- 
ently voted  against  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bills,  but  when  the  Congress 
In  Its  wisdom  authorizes  foreign  aid  I 
have  no  veto  power  so  It  becomes  my 
responsibility  to  handle  the  funding  re- 
quest. I  have  been  consistent  during  the 
19  years  that  I  have  chaired  the  subcom- 
mittee in  pointing  out  the  pitfalls  in  the 
aid  program  and  the  record  will  show 
that  the  19  annual  funding  bills  from  the 
subcommittee  have  been  reduced  in  total 
funds  appropriated  by  approximately  $15 
billion  below  the  budget  requests. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  conference 
report  before  the  House  is  $1,212,483,000 
below  the  budget  request.  The  total 
funds  in  the  bill  are  higher  than  recent 
years  because  the  $2.2  billion  emergency 
military  assistance  request  for  Israel  Is 
included. 

We  should  all  keep  in  mind,  with  privi- 
leges come  responsibilities.  May  I  con- 
clude by  saying  that  there  is  no  Member 
of  the  House  that  has  been  any  more 
complimentary  to  the  gentleman  from 
Loiiisiana  than  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

I  want  a«ain  to  wish  the  genUeman 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year  and  my  compliments  for  not  back- 
scratching  These  wishes  are  sincere 
Inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  cannot  help 
me  In  my  district  and  I  cannot  help  him 
in  his  district,  why  should  my  remsu-ks 
be  not  accepted  at  face  value? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
appreciated  the  .searching  LnQulrles  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  made 
into  the  operation  of  the  so-called  for- 
eign aid  progra-T-.. 
In  the  rejxjrt  accompan^-lng  t.hi.;  ^m 
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he  has  brought  together  the  figures  to 
show  that  an  estimated  $253  billion  have 
been  tossed  out  over  the  world  since  the 
program  began  In  1947. 

That  Is  a  staggering  amoxmt  of  money. 
It  has  made  a  monumental  contribution 
to  this  country's  huge  national  debt;  to 
the  unbearable  mortgsige  we  are  loading 
on  the  backs  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children, and  to  th*  Inflation  that  threat- 
ens to  plunge  the  Government  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Our  Irreconcilable  difference  Is  that 
under  no  circumstance  can  I  now  sup- 
port or  be  a  party  to  expending  another 
$6  billion,  the  largest  single  year  appro- 
priation in  many  years,  when  In  all  con- 
science the  program  ought  to  have  been 
ended  years  ago. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared U)  have  it. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  216.  nays  149. 
not  voting  67.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  7131 

YEAS— ais 

Abzug 

Donohue 

Johnaon.  Pa 

Addabbo 

Dorn 

Jones.  Ala 

.^ndrews,  N  C. 

Drlnan 

Jordan 

Annvinzlo 

duPont 

Karth 

Sahley 

Edward*.  Calif 

Kemp 

B*dUlo 

BUber« 

King 

Barrett 

Erlenbom 

KluczynakX 

Bell 

Esch 

Kocii 

Bergland 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kuykendall 

Blaggl 

Pascell 

Kyroa 

Blester 

Plndley 

Lehman 

Blngbam 

Pish 

Lent 

Blatnlk 

Plsher 

Long.  La. 

BoCT» 

Flood 

Long.  Ud 

BrademAs 

Foley 

McClory 

Brasco 

Forsythe 

McCloskey 

Breaux 

Fraser 

McCoUUter 

Breckinridge 

Frenzel 

McCormack 

Broomfleld 

Oettya 

McIMule 

Brotzmaa 

Olaimo 

UcEwen 

Brown.  Calif. 

Oilman 

Mr.lfaU 

Brown.  Oiilo 

Oonzaiez 

McKay 

Ttiirhanan 

Oraaao 

McKlnney 

Bxirke.  Uaaa. 

Gray 

Carney.  Ohio 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Madden 

Cederberg 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Ma<U«an 

Cbamberlaln 

Orover 

Mabon 

Cbappell 

Oude 

Mallary 

Chlsbolm 

Ounter 

Mann 

a  ark 

Ouyer 

Matmas,  Calif 

Clay 

Hamilton 

Mataunaga 

Cohen 

Hanley 

Mayne 

Ccnable 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Meeds 

Conte 

Hawkins 

\f--— 7'r.a7 

Corman 

Hays 

\l 

€3attmt 

Heckler  Mj;_ 

M._i 

Co  ug  hi  In 

Helna 

MitcheU.  Md. 

Cronln 

Helstoakl 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

CulTer 

Hogan 

V    \t.  rj 

D»nlela. 

Holtfleld 

v(        &an 

Domlnlck  V. 

HoltEman 

w  •  -aead,  Pa. 

DanlelsoQ 

Horton 

\'.    -.aa 

Davlg.  Oa 

Hosmer 

.W.-sner 

DavU.  8  C 

Howard 

Murphy,  m. 

Oavla.  Wis. 

Hunt 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Dingell 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara 

ONeUl 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Re«a 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodea 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roblson  NT 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo.  NT. 

Rooney.  Pa. 


Roae 

Roaenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppa 

St  Ocrmaln 

Sandman 

Saraaln 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Slkes 

Slack 

Stanton, 

J  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex 
Thompson.  N  J. 


Tbomaon.  w  ..■> 

Tteman 

Towell,  NeT. 

Ddall 

DUman 

Vander  Jact 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

War* 

Whalen 

Widnall 

WUllams 

WUson.  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung.  Oa. 
Toung.  lU. 
Toung.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Bo  wen 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N  C. 
BroyhUl.  Va 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Colllna.  Tax. 
Oonian 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Oanlel.  Robert 

w.  Jr 
de  la  a«rxa 
DellenbAck 
Delluma 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  AJa. 
Eshleman 
Flowers 
Flynt 
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Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
Oinn 

Oold  water 
Ooodllng 
Orosa 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HlllU 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
I  chord 

Johnson.  Colo. 
Jonea.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jonea.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kasen 
Ketchum 
Landgrebe 
Latu 
Litton 
Lott 
Lujan 
McSpadden 
Marazltl 
Martin.  NC 
Mathls.  Oa. 
Manoil 
Mel  Cher 
MUford 
Miller 
MlzeU 

Montgomery 
Moorbead. 

Ujtn 


Nedzl 

Obey 

Owens 

Parr  IS 

Petlls 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Randall 

Roblnaon.  Va. 

Rogera 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

aatterfleld 

Set>ellus 

Shoup 

Shuster 
Skubltz 
Snyder 
Spenca 
Staggers 
Stark 
Steed 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wlgglna 
WUson. 
Charlea  H.. 
Calif. 
Wyatt 
Wylle 

Toung.  Alaaka 
Toung.  Fla. 
Toung.  S.C 
Zlon 
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Alexander 
Anderson.  CI. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Arends 
AspLn 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Clancy 
Collier 
CoUlna,  ni. 


Conyers 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dulakl 

Brlna.  Tenn. 

Fralinghuywn 

Fulton 

onfflths 

Oubaer 

Hanna 

Hanaan.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harray 

Hubert 

Jarman 


Keating 

'  «r'1'-';m 

Mi.,     i.-d 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Moss 

Nelsen 

Nlchola 

Podell 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Reld 


Hiegle 

Rooney.  NT. 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shrlver 


Smith.  Iowa 
Smltb.  N.T. 
Stalger,  Aria. 
Stephana 
Stubblefleld 
Taylor.  Mo. 


Treen 

Van  Dearlln 

Veyaey 

Vlgorlto 

Walsh 

Zwach 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

tAi   H*bert  for.  with  Mr.  Pulton  agalnat. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Fr«Unghuyaen  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck 
against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr. 
Alexander  against. 

Mr   Shrlver  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  against 

Mr  Mallllard  for.  with  Mr.  Jarman  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
St^hens  against. 

Mr.    Walah    for.   with    Mr.   Aspln   against. 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
DtUtota  against. 

Mr.  Burton  for.  with  Mr.  Camp  agalnat- 

Mr.   Nelaen   for,   with   Mr.  Clancy  agalnat. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  oX 
Nebraska  against. 

Mr    Brooks  for.  with  Mr.  QulUen  against 

Mr.  Metcaife  for.  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mla- 
sourl  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for.  with  Mr.  Zwach  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr   Evins  of  Tenneasee  with  Mr   Ryan 
Mr  Dulskl  with  Mr  Shipley. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington     with    Mr 
Carey  of  .New  York 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 

Mr.    Landrum    with    Mr.    SchneebeU 

Mr  Reld  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mrs.  CoUlns  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  tiz.  Michel. 

Mrs.  Grunths  with  Mr  MlnahaU  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr   Scherle 

Mr.  Moaa  with  Mr   Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Tr»en 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Inadvert- 
ently voted  "nay"  on  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  the  bill  HR  11771, 
foreign  assistance  appropriations,  f 
most  definitely  intended  to  vote  'yea,"  as 
I  have  done  on  both  the  authorization 
and  approprlaUon  bills  that  passed  this 
House  Just  weeks  ago 

AMENDMKNTS    IN   DISACarXiCXKT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  On  page  4, 
line  20,  Insert  'and  of  which  $36. 600, 000 
shall  b«  avaUable  only  for  the  Unlt«d  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency". 

MOTION  orrzaxo  bt  um.  passu.au 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senat«  numbered  18  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matt«r  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  "and  of 
which  •14.300,000  shall  be  avaUable  only  for 
the  Unlt«d  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency". 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  On  page  14, 
Unea  7  through  14.  strike  section  114. 

MOTION     OrmtEO    BT     tOL.    PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  37;  Page  14  Une 
24,  insert: 

Sec.  113.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  excess  foreign  currencies  on  deposit  with 
the  United  States  Treasury,  having  been  ac- 
quired without  the  payment  of  dollars, 
should  be  used  to  underwrite  local  costs  of 
United  Stat«s  foreign  assistance  programs  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  available.  There- 
fore, none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
title  shall  be  used  to  acquire,  directly  or  In- 
directly, currencies  or  credits  of  a  foreign 
country  from  non-United  Stales  Treasury 
sources  when  there  Is  on  deposit  In  the 
United  States  Treasury  excess  currencies  of 
that  country  having  been  acquired  without 
payment  of  dollars 

MOTION    OrTTRED    BT     MS.    PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  Houm  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  16  line 
10,  Insert: 

Skc.  114.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  "Pood  and  Nutrition.  De- 
velopment Assistance,"  "Population  Planning 
and  Health.  Development  Assistance,"  "Edu- 
cation and  Human  Resources  Development, 
Development  Assistance."  -Selected  Develop- 
ment Problems."  "Development  Assistance." 
"Selected  Countries  and  Organizations,  De- 
velopment Assistance,"  "International  Orga- 
nizations and  Programs."  "American  Schools 
and  Hospitals  Abroad."  "International  Nar- 
cotics Control."  "Contingency  Fund,"  "Indo- 
china postwar  reconstruction  assistance." 
"Security  supporting  assistance."  "Military 
assistance,"  or  "Migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance" shall  be  avaUable  for  obUgatlon  for 
activities,  programs,  projects,  countries,  or 
other  operations  not  Justified  or  In  excess  of 
the  amount  Justified  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  for  funding  under  any  of 
these  specific  headings  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

MOTION     OimKS     BT     MR      PASSMAN 

Mr.  P.ISSMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  a.";  follows: 

Mr  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
frofn  lui  disft«reement  u,  the  amendment  of 
th©  Senate  numbered  38  ar.d  conctir  therein 
with  an  amendment,  a*  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matte^r  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  114  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  "Pood  and  Ni:trltlon,  De- 
velopment Assistance."  "Population  Plan- 
ning and  Health.  Development  .Assistance." 
"Education  and  Human   Resources  Develop- 


ment, Development  Assistance,"  "Selected 
Development  Problem,  Development  Assist- 
ance," "Selected  Countries  and  Organiza- 
tions, Development  Assistance,"  "Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Programs,"  "Amer- 
ican Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad."  "Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control."  "Indochina  post- 
war reconstruction  assistance,"  "Security 
supporting  assistance,"  "Military  assistance," 
or  "Migration  and  refugee  assistance"  shall 
be  avaUable  for  obligation  for  activities,  pro- 
grams, projects,  countries,  or  other  opera- 
tions unless  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senat€  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  previously  notified  five  days  In  ad- 
vance. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  44;  Page  19.  line 
14.  insert  "That  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  avaUable  only  upon 
enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion: Provided  further ;• . 

MOTION    omRED    BT     MX      PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.  Senate  amendment  No.  48:  Page  20.  line 
13.  Insert  " :  Provided  further,  That  the  funds 
appropriated  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

MOTION    OnXRXD    BT    MR.    PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  48  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  wa.<;  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Page  20,  line 
22,  Insert  ":  Prottded,  That  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph  shall  be  avaU- 
able only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

MOTION  OrrERED   BT    MS     PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  dusagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  Page  23.  line  21. 
Insert: 

Sec.  606.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  In 
this  bUl  shall  be  used  to  supply  F>«troleum 
products  for  Southeast  Asia  when  the  result 
of  the  use  of  such  funds  would  be  to  reduce 
either  dUrectly  or  Indirectly  the  supply  of 
petroleum  products  avaUable  to  the  United 
States  civilian  sector  of  the  economy. 

MOTION    OrrEXED     BT     MB.     PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  53  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  604.  None  of  the  funds  contaUied  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  furnish  petroleum 
fuels  produced  in  the  continental  United 
States  to  Southeast  Asia  for  use  by  non- 
United  States  nationals. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  54:  Page  24  line  1 
Insert: 

TITLE  Vn— RAIL  SERVICES  .\CT  OP  1973 
Department   op   Transportation 
omce  op  the    secrietart 
Emergency  Rail  Services  Assistance 
For  necessary  expenses  of  carrvlng  out  the 
provisions  of  section  213  of  the  Rail  Services 
Act  Of  1973,  »60.000.000  to  remain  available 
untU  expended:    Provided.  That  this  appro- 
priation shaU  become  effective  only  upon  en- 
actment Into  law  by  the  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress of  S.  2767  or  similar  legislation. 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  $7,000,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended:   Provided,  That  this  appropri- 
ation shall   become  effective  only  upon  en- 
actment into  law  by  the  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress of  S.  2767  or  slmUar  legislation. 

GOVERNMENT     NATIONAL     RAILWAT     ASSOCIATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPENSES 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  titles  n  and 
in  Of  the  RaU  Services  Act  of  1973  «13  000  - 
000.  to  remain  avaUable  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  this  approprUtlon  shall  be- 
come effective  only  upon  enactment  Into  law 
by  the  Ninety-third  Congress  of  S  2767  or 
SlmUar  legislation. 

MOTION     OPTERED     BT     MR.     PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlsBjrrefment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  n.:mbered  54  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In    lieu    of    the    matter    inserted    bv    said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
TTTLE    VII— REGION AL    RAIL    REORQ.\NI- 
ZATION   ACT  OF   1973 
Department  of  Tra.vsportation 

OmCE   OF    THE    SECXETART 

Interim  Operating  Afi8:rt*nce 
F-  r  :.e,:essaj-!,-  expenses  for  Interim  Oper- 
aling  Aaslatance  under  the  Regional  Rai:  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973,  »35  000  00<)  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended  and  lo  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  Urban  Mass  TYans- 
portatlon  Fund:  Prorxded  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  become  effective  only  upon  en- 
actment Into  law  by  the  93d  Congress  of 
HJl.  9142  or  similar  le^rlslatlon 

Salaj-.es  and  Expenses 
For  an  addr.lonai  amount  for  '  sa.larles  and 
expem^ee  "  »3  OOCvOOO  to  remain  avai^ab.e  un- 
tU  expe.-.ded  and  cc.  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  appropriation  :.jt  •-Panspor:At:on. 
planning,  research  a:.d  deveic^ment  OfSce 
of  the  Secreukry:  provided.  TJ-at  ti:is  appro- 
priation shall  become  effective  c.-jv  up.  ;.  en- 
actment Into  law  Dv  the  93a  Congress  of 
HJl.  9142  or  similar  legislation. 

ITNTTED     STATES    RAHWAT     ASSOCIATION 

Admin  tstrattve  Expenses 
For   neceasary   administrative   expe.-isee    to 
enable  the  United   States   Railway   Associa- 
tion to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  the  Re- 
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g^oruLl  Ball  Beorg&nlzatkm  Act  of  1973,  %&.• 
000.000.  to  r«m&m  «T»llAbl«  until  ezpecdsd 
%nA  to  b«  derlTed  by  trajisfer  from  tbe  tip- 
proprlAUons  for  nOlrottd  reaearch  and  blgh- 
qp«ed  ^roirnd  transportation  reaeftreli  &nd  d»- 
relopment.  PederaJ  R&ilretul  Administration: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be- 
oome  Allectlve  only  upon  enactment  Into  lav 
by  the  SSd  Congress  of  HJl.  0143  or  similar 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  describe  to 
those  of  us  who  were  not  present  at  the 
time  that  the  general  debate  occurred  on 
this  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
amendment  just  read  occurred? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
added  by  the  Senate  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  funding  for  the  new  Railroad  Act 
which  will  be  coming  to  the  House  in  a 
conference  report  very  shortly.  We  re- 
ceived from  the  administration  a  budget 
request  of  some  $126,300,000  for  these 
items.  We  cut  the  budget  request  in  each 
instance  so  that  we  are  providing  a  total 
of  $44  million  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
This  Includes  $35  million  for  grant  as- 
sistance for  railroads,  $3  million  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  $1.5 
million  of  that  will  be  for  computer  work 
£ind  about  $15  million  for  salaries  and 
so  forth,  and  $6  miUion  for  the  new  rail- 
way sissociatlon  which  will  be  working  on 
the  organization  of  the  new  railroad  plan. 

We  did  it  this  way,  provided  temporary 
funding,  so  that  we  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  could 
have  a  look  at  it  early  In  the  next  session. 

We  did  not  use  appropriated  funds. 
We  did  the  funding  by  transfer  because 
we  were  assured  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  that  in  each  Instance 
there  were  funds  there  that  were  im- 
expended  and  unobligated  which  were 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  If  the 
chairman  would  yield  further,  may  we 
Infer  that  the  reason  this  particular  Item 
Is  attached  to  this  bill  Ls  because  It  is 
the  last  one  to  which  it  could  be  at- 
tached? 

Mr.  McPALL.  That  Is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ate used  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  a  vehicle 
for  providing  the  absolutely  essential 
funding  for  this  new  railroad  agreement. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  answer  to  that  the 
administration  sent  this  up  on  Decem- 
ber 14  and  the  supplemental  had  already 
gone  through  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Without  objection,  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table 


extraneous  matter  and  tables  with  my 
remarks  and  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  Just  agreed  to,  HJi.  11771, 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.   PASSMAN.   Mr.   Spe&ker.   I   ask 
onanimous  consent  that  I  may  Include 


NONCONSERVINO  CROP  FAILURE 
PAYMENT 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  bill  <S.  2491)  to 
repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
which  provide  for  payments  to  fanners 
in  the  event  of  crop  failures  with  respect 
to  crops  planted  in  lieu  of  wheat  or  feed 
grains. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object  because  I  support 
this  bill,  I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  chairman  to  explain  the  bill  and 
give  our  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  a 
chance  to  Interrogate,  if  he  desires  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  so  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

This  bill  does  nothing  more  than  take 
from  the  language  of  the  general  farm 
bill  the  words  "or  other  nonconserving 
crop  plant  Instead  of  wheat." 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  in  the 
writing  of  that  bill  there  was  a  provision 
for  payment  of  indemnities  where  there 
were  failures  of  a  crop  by  reason  of 
natural  catastrophe  Eind  nobody  recog- 
nized at  the  time  that  we  had  made  a 
slight  change  in  regard  to  wheat  that 
allowed  them  to  plant  nonconserving 
base  crops  on  the  land  in  lieu  cf  wheat. 

Now  the  Department  has  no  records  of 
the  normal  production  from  the  non- 
conserving  crops.  To  the  extent  that 
cotton  or  feed  grains;  that  Is,  com,  bar- 
ley or  grain  sorghum  are  planted,  they 
do  have  records. 

The  payments  are  one-third  of  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  normally 
produced  if  there  Ls  a  loss  of  more  than 
one- third  of  the  crop. 

Obviously,  the  Department  cannot 
^gure  these  other  crops  and  If  they  had 
to  take  these  other  crops,  they  figured  It 
would  be  an  unnecessary  cost  of  between 
$10  million  and  $15  million  to  the 
Government. 

The  bill  is  recommended  by  the  Depart - 
of  Agriculture.  It  has  the  approval  of  the 
administration.  It  was  reported  favora- 
bly by  a  unammous  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  We  think  It  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  except  enabling  us  to 
operate  in  a  bookkeeping  manner. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Ctilifomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  we  all  want  to  save 
money,  instead  of  spending  money,  and 
therefore  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

a.  3491 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse 
of  Bejrreaentativea  of  the  UnUed  Statet  of 
America  In  Congest  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  107(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1049.  as  amended,  la  amended  by  deleting 
the  parenthetical  phrase  "(or  other  noncon- 
serving crop  planted  Instead  of  wheat) " 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(or  of  cotton,  com.  grain  sor- 
ghums, or  barley  planted  in  lieu  of  wheat) ". 

(b)  SecUon  106(b)(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  parenthetical  phrase  "(or  other 
nonconserving  crop  planted  Instead  of  feed 
grains)"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting la  lieu  thereof  "(or  wheat,  or  cot- 
ton planted  in  lieu  of  the  allotted  crop)". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Rollcall 
No.  711.  the  motion  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  bills.  I  am  re- 
corded as  not  voting.  I  have  been  present 
in  the  Chamber  since  the  House  con- 
vened today  and  have  voted  on  each  roll- 
call  called  for  to  this  time.  I  voted  "nay" 
on  RoUcaU  711  and  apparently  the  ma- 
chine f  tilled  to  record  my  vote.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  so  not^  mv  <;tatement. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S.    1983, 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT  OF  1973 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (8.  1983).  to  provide  for  the  c<mi- 
servatlon.  protection,  restoration,  and 
propagation  of  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species  of  flsh.  wildlife,  and  plants, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 19.  1973  ) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port of  the  conferees  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  for  approval  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member.  The  conferees 
have  managed  to  produce  a  compromise 
bill,  within  the  rules  of  both  Houses, 
which  Is  In  most  respects  an  Improve- 
ment over  both  bills  It  represents 
a  sensible  and  sound  approach  to  a  very 
serious  problem:  The  protection  of  en- 
dangered and  threatened  species  which, 
without  that  protection,   might  dlsap- 
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pear.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  Is  an  im- 
portant problem,  and  that  the  solution 
of  this  problem  proposed  by  the  confer- 
ees Is  fair,  workable,  and  desirable. 

Time  is  very  much  a  consideration  in 
this  bill.  We  have  adopted  language 
which  encourages  the  States  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  endangered  species  pro- 
grams. Within  a  certain  period  of  time 
after  passage  of  our  bill,  the  States  must 
have  adopted  adequate  conservation  pro- 
grams in  order  to  preseve  their  Initiative 
In  this  area.  Unless  this  bill  is  signed  into 
law  before  the  1st  of  January,  State  and 
Federal  timetables  may  be  seriously  and 
adversely  affected. 

Earlier  this  year,  an  international 
treaty  was  negotiated  to  establish  a 
worldwide  system  of  protection  for  these 
species.  The  Senate  has  approved  the 
treaty,  and  I  understand  that  there  Is 
no  obstacle  to  formal  ratification  by  this 
coimtry.  Approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port will  set  in  motion  the  remaining 
steps  that  can  and  should  be  taken  by 
this  country  to  implement  the  treaty  and 
to  create  a  strong  but  fair  regulatory-  sys- 
tem upon  U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  coconferees,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  the  chair- 
man of  our  Fish  and  Wildlife  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  DiNGELL,  in  suppxjrt  of  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee  In 
resolving  the  differing  versions  of  this 
Important  legislation. 

One  of  the  principal  Issues  confront- 
ing the  conference  committee  centered 
around  the  responsibilities  to  be  vested 
in  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Com- 
merce as  a  result  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  of  1970.  which  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  authority  for  the 
protection  of  endangered  species  which 
Inhabit  the  oceans  or  whose  environment 
is  predominantly  marlne-orlented.  The 
conference  committee  decided.  I  believe 
wisely,  that  there  should  be  only  one  list 
of  endangered  species  and  one  list  of 
threatened  species  to  be  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Interior.  The  minis- 
terial duties  associated  with  formal  pro- 
mulgation of  these  lists  will  be  handled 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  so 
far  as  the  listing  of  species  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  concerned,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  have  no  discretion  but  will 
merely  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Procedurally, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  steps  necessary  leading 
to  the  li.'^ting  of  a  specie  under  his  juris- 
diction on  either  the  threatened  or  en- 
dangered list  Once  he  has  made  that  de- 
cision or  decides  to  upgrade  the  listing 
of  a  specie  from  threatened  to  endan- 
gered status,  he  shall  so  inform  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  who  will  Imme- 
diately take  the  necessary  steps  to  see 
that  the  listing  Is  effectuated. 

The  conference  committee  determined 
that  with  respect  to  the  downgrading  of 
a  listing  from  endangered  to  threatened 
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status,  or  in  the  case  of  removal  totally, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  have 
the  final  authority  with  respect  to  all 
species.  Including  those  otherwise  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. In  such  a  case,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  transmit  his  determina- 
tion that  a  specie  should  be  downgraded 
or  removed  by  way  of  recommendation 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concurs  in 
the  recommendation  he  shall  implement 
the  action.  The  determination  to  down- 
grade or  remove  a  specie  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  only,  however,  be  Initiated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  vesting  of  this  veto  power  over 
the  downgrading  or  delisting  of  species 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  those  who  eidvocate  no  role 
whatsoever  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment in  the  protection  of  endangered 
species  and  those  who  favored  a  fully 
separate  role  for  each  department  in  the 
management  of  the  species  under  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  In  practice.  I  am 
confident  that  this  arrangement  will 
work  quite  satisfactorily.  We  fully  ex- 
pect the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Commerce  to  work  together  harmoni- 
ously so  that  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  realized,  and  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  we  will  be  watching 
their  performance  very  closely. 

The  second  principal  issue  which  con- 
fronted the  conference  committee  In- 
volved the  role  of  the  States  In  the  pro- 
tection of  the  endangered  and  threat- 
ened species  of  resident  wildlife.  While 
the  House  placed  the  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  and  over- 
seeing programs  for  the  protection  of 
endangered  and  threatened  species  In 
the  Federal  Government,  the  other  body 
has  substantially  amended  the  legisla- 
tion to  shift  the  basic  responsibility  for 
endangered  species  programs  to  the 
States.  The  conference  committee  re- 
tained language  giving  the  States  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  protec- 
tion of  endangered  and  threatened  spe- 
cies in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  conference  committee  bill  pro- 
vides a  transition  period  of  up  to  15 
months  following  enactment  during 
which  time  the  prohibitions  of  this  act 
will  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  'Jie 
adoption  by  States  and  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  cooperative  management 
agreements.  Where  cooperative  agree- 
ments have  been  entered  into,  they  will 
control.  We  are  confident  that  the  States 
will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  avoid  Federal  preemption.  It  should 
be  noted  that  during  the  transitional 
period,  the  Federal  Government  may 
step  in  to  enforce  the  act  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  a  State,  or  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  an  emergency  exists 
requiring  full  application  of  the  act  to 
protect  a  specie;. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  stress 
that  the  success  of  this  program  will  de- 
pend not  only  upon  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Commerce   and    upon   cooperation    be- 


tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  but  also  upon  funding  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  management  programs  and  the 
willingness  of  the  States  to  bear  their 
share  of  these  costs.  We  are  all  too  prone 
to  decry  the  centralization  of  authority 
in  Washington  to  the  detriment  of 
States,  and  yet  when  it  comes  dowm  to 
specific  proposals  which  would  preserve 
State  Initiative,  there  seems  to  be  a 
reluctance  to  assume  the  even  relatively 
modest  financial  burden  that  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  In  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority. As  in  the  case  of  the  interrela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  depart- 
ments involved  in  this  program,  we  v/ill 
be  closely  watching  the  performance  of 
the  States,  and  we  will  be  monitoring  the 
budgetary  process  to  see  that  this  pro- 
gram is  fully  funded.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  >ield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  this  time  only  to  ask  the  gentlewom- 
an some  questions  on  this  report,  par- 
ticularly as  It  affects  the  species  normal- 
ly knowm  as  the  eastern  timber  wolf, 
which  Is  an  animal  that  has  inhabited 
my  State  of  Minnesota  for  literally  thou- 
sands of  years.  This  animal  has,  in  the 
last  8  years,  according  to  our  State  man- 
agement experts,  enlarged  its  range  to 
about  25.000  square  miles  of  land  in  the 
northern  part  of  Minnesota. 

In  some  instances,  I  am  told  by  man- 
agement experts,  the  population  has 
reached  the  saturation  level  In  the  main 
range,  with  wolves  numbering  as  many  as 
one  per  10  square  miles. 

This  timber  wolf  is  a  problem  for  live- 
stock producers  in  that  region  of  the 
State  and  has  caused  great  concern 
among  sportsmen  who  are  concerned 
about  the  maintenance  of  the  deer  herd. 
The  wolf  is  known  to  consume  about  20 
deer  per  year,  and  our  State  has  strug- 
gled for  years  In  developing  management 
programs  to  enlarge  the  herd  of  white- 
tailed  deer.  The  wolf  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  questions  of 
the  gentlewoman,  if  she  would  be 
so  kind.  I  read  the  committee  report,  and 
I  notice  a  distinction  between  endan- 
gered species  and  threatened  species.  My 
question.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or were  to  designate  the  eastern  timber 
wolf  as  an  endangered  species  could  a 
State  such  as  Minnesota  have  that  spe- 
cies classified  as  a  threatened  species 
and.  therefore,  treat  it  differently? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  we  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  the  timber  wolf.  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigsm  (Mr.  Dincell)  to  answer 
that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  determination  of  whether 
a  species  is  threatened  or  endangered  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  the  case  of  land  species,  and  in 
certain  respects  in  the  case  of  marine 
species.  In  certain  other  instances  with 
regard  to  marine  species.  In  the  hands 
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of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  State 
would  not  have  any  discretion  to  reclas- 
sify species  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  endangered.  The  State 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  come  for- 
ward with  an  appropriate  management 
program,  in  the  form  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Secretary. 

It  would  have  a  period  of  15  months  or 
120  days  after  the  legislative  session  of 
the  State  Legislature  had  ceased  in  which 
to  develop  a  program  governing  the  tak- 
ing of  resident  species. 

Mr.  BERGLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  could  the 
Secretary,  under  the  terms  of  this  con- 
ference report,  designate  the  timber  wolf 
as  an  endangered  species  in  all  States  of 
the  Union  except  Minnesota? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  will  yield, 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  that  it 
could  so  do.  if  the  population  of  wolves 
in  question  were  to  be  found  in  Minne- 
sota. His  responsibility  and  discretion 
would  extend  to  particular  species,  sub- 
species or  populations  of  wolves  and  other 
kinds  of  endangered  or  threatened  ani- 
mals. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
to  do  with  similarity  of  appearances 
cases.  On  page  6,  the  report  refers  to  pro- 
tection of  species  .similar  to  those  that 
appear  on  the  endangered  list  or  on  the 
threatened  list. 

In  my  State  we  have  a  species,  com- 
monly known  as  a  brush  wolf;  also  known 
as  a  coyote.  It  takes  an  expert  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two  species  of  wolves. 
The  coyote  and  the  brush  wolf  are  a 
threat  to  the  livestock  production  and 
deer  management  project  as  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  United  States 

Win  the  gentlewoman  explain  this  pro- 
\ision  for  me  please? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
I  will  refer  the  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell)  to 
answer. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  disagree  with  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  in  that  the 
coyote  or  the  brush  wolf  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  gray  wolf  or  the  East- 
ern wolf.  The  answer  is  that  hunters  and 
exports  in  this  matter  can  and  do  make 
the  distinction. 

The  legislation  provides  that  where 
there  is  a  strong  similarity  of  appearance 
between  the  species  and  where  there  Is 
such  a  close  resemblance  in  appearance 
that  only  under  the  most  dlfiBcult  cir- 
cumsUnces  or  under  the  most  expert 
study  can  the  difference  be  ascertained, 
and  if  that  confusion  poses  an  additional 
threat  to  the  endangered  species,  then 
the  Secretary  may  require  the  protection 
of  both  the  endangered  species  and  the 
species  which  resembles  it. 

I  do  not  happen  to  believe,  on  the  basis 

of  my  own  information  and  knowledge 

and  I  am  familiar  with  both  the  coyote 
and  the  wolf— that  this  provision  would 
come  Into  play  with  regard  to  the  coyote 
and  the  wolf.  There  are  very  visible  dif- 
ferences In  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
species. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  like 
my  friend  and  coUeasue,  the  gentleman 
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from  Michigan,  have  hunted  deer  for  the 
past  25  years,  and  there  have  been  many 
instances  when  I  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  an  animal  which  I  knew  was 
some  type  of  a  wolf  or  coyote,  and  I  was 
never  been  able  to  distinguish  the  difler- 
ence. 

I  am  wondering  If  the  Secretary  would 
designate  the  coyote  or  the  brush  wolf 
to  be  on  the  endangered  or  the  protected 
lL.t. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer for  the  gentleman's  question  is  that 
the  coyote  Is  not  foreseeahly  going  to  be 
put  on  the  endangered  species  list  or  on 
the  threatened  species  list  under  this 
legislation.  It  simply  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  How  about  what  we 
call  the  brush  wolf? 

Mr.  DINGELL  That  is  the  coyote.  It 
Is  not  likely  to  be  put  on  the  endangered 
species  list,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
of  that.  We  have  plenty  of  coyotes. 

Mr  BERGLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
relieved  to  hear  that.  On  page  14  of  the 
committee  report,  under  the  general 
heading.  Exceptions,"  I  notice  it  says 
in  the  bottom  paragraph,  as  follows: 

Tlie  Secretary  may  make  further  require- 
ments for  a  sbowlng  of  undue  economic  banl- 
shlps  as  be  deema  fit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  or 
her  designee,  the  gentleman  from  Mlchi- 
sran.  please  explain  this  to  me? 

Does  this  apply  only  to  those  excep- 
tions that  are  provided  for  ;n  the  State 
of  Alaska? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  If  the  gentle- 
woman will  yield  further,  the  provision 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers  alludes 
to  the  species  which  are  endangered  In- 
ternationally, in  other  words,  in  other 
countries  and  on  the  high  seas,  and  also 
to  domestic  species. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  hard- 
ship exemption  applies  mostly  to  im- 
portation and  commercial  activities.  Usu- 
ally it  relates  .o  commercial  activities. 
However.  It  is  conceivable  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  It  could  also  apply  to 
takings  of  domestic  animals. 

Mr.  BERGLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
part.Tient  of  Conservation  in  my  State 
of  Minnesota  has  developed  a  plan,  vnith 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  within  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  This  is  commonlv 
knovn  as  the  Tri-Agency  Plan. 

It  provides  for  a  sanctuarv  In  the 
northeast  corner  of  Minnesota,  where 
2.500  miles  of  territory  are  provided  In 
which  the  wolf  will  be  protected,  and  In 
other  areas,  for  Instance,  areas  adjoln- 
inK  the  northeastern  comer.  It  would 
pro-.ide  for  some  management  and  under 
some  circimistances  It  would  authorize 
some  harvesting  If  the  wolf  was  doing 
damage  to  the  deer  herd  or  to  livestock 
or  to  farms  In  that  general  region 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  accept  that  "Tri-Agency" 
plan,  once  authorized  by  the  Minnesota 
Legislature. 

I  notice  that  the  conference  committee 
has  recognized  the  need  to  have  State 
input  in  the  management  of  these  kinds 
of  problems.  Does  the  gentlewoman  have 
any  comments  on  that  plan? 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  I  understand 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  one  of 
those  agencies,  so  there  would  have  to  be 
that  cooperation. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Now.  I  certainly  hope  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  accept  that  plan  It  Is 
terribly  important.  I  think.  If  we  are  to 
protect  the  species  that  are  truly  In  dan- 
ger of  extinction  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
find  a  way  of  managing  the  predators  so 
they  do  not  destroy  other  of  our  valuable 
wildlife  resources. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Dincell i . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
approval  of  the  conference  report  on  this 
measure.  Our  committee  has  held  many 
days  of  hearings  on  this  matter,  and  has 
considered  it  extensively  in  open  execu- 
tive session.  The  bill  Is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  conservation  community, 
by  wildlife  groups  and  hunters,  and  by 
the  administration.  It  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  scarcely  a  voice 
has  been  heard  in  dissent.  The  report  of 
Che  conference  committee  represents  a 
substantial  effort,  and  a  successful  ef- 
fort, to  blend  the  t)e5t  features  of  both 
bills  and  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House. 

The  major  issue  before  the  confer- 
ence was  probably  the  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  Interior  De- 
partment, which  is  currently  respon- 
sible for  the  endangered  s;^cics  program, 
and  the  Commerce  Department,  which 
has  responsibility  for  certain  .'species  un- 
der the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
1970.  The  issue  was  settled  by  assigning 
to  Interior  the  overall  respon.sibility  for 
maintaining  the  lists  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species,  and  by  requiring  that 
each  agency  have  primary  jurisdiction 
for  determining  the  status  of  species 
within  their  areas  of  responsibility.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  was  provided  in 
the  case  of  species  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  is  per- 
mitted to  propose  that  species  be  added 
to  the  list,  or  upgraded  from  threatened 
to  endangered  status  in  which  case  In- 
terior must  so  amend  the  hst  In  order 
for  such  a  species  to  be  removed  or  down- 
graded, however.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
both  agencies  to  agree. 

A  case  In  point,  outlining  this  division 
of  responsibility,  might  be  the  status  of 
whales.  If  Commerce  were  to  propose 
that  another  species  than  those  now 
listed  should  be  Included,  such  as  the 
minke  whale.  It  could  make  the  deter- 
mination on  the  basLs  of  the  record, 
after  complying  with  the  procedural  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  and  then  inform 
Interior  of  that  determination.  Interior 
would  have  to  comply,  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

If.  on  the  other  hand.  Commerce  were 
to  propose  that  a  whale  now  on  the  list, 
such  as  the  humpback  whale,  should  be 
taken  off.  or  downgraded  In  status.  It 
would  go  through  the  same  procedural 
steps  and  then  so  recommend  to  In- 
terior; In  this  case,  however.  Interior 
could  either  agree  or  disagree.  In  the 
latter    case,    the    disagreement    would 
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create  an  Impasse,  and  no  action  would 
be  taken  with  respect  to  the  species 
unless  one  agency  receded. 

The  effect  of  this  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences will  be  to  make  It  somewhat 
easier  to  list  species  than  It  will  be  to 
take  them  off.  We  assume  that  in  clear 
cases,  there  will  be  little  or  no  disagree- 
ment; that  any  disagreement  will  take 
place.  If  at  all,  only  in  the  close  or  diffi- 
cult cases.  In  this  situation.  It  seems  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  act  cautious- 
ly— certainly  the  conservative  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  withhold  action  until  the 
picture  becomes  clearer. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  will  result  in 
better  decisions  by  both  agencies. 

Also  added  to  the  bill  as  It  passed  the 
House  Is  a  provision  allowing  Alaskan 
Natives  a  quaUf^ed  exemption  from  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  In  order  to  allow 
them  to  hunt  for  subsistence  purposes. 
While  I  expect  that  their  dependence 
upon  these  species  will  diminish  with  the 
passage  of  time.  I  also  recognize  that 
there  may  be  particular  problems  at  the 
moment  which  would  make  It  inequitable 
to  halt  all  taking  at  once.  We  have  pro- 
vided adequate  flexibility  in  the  act, 
however,  to  allow  the  Secretary  or  the 
State  fish  and  game  agency  to  step  in 
and  Impose  additional  restrictions  upon 
native  taking,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
these  powers  are  ample  to  protect  the 
further  endangerment  of  anj'  species 
which  might  otherwise  be  subject  to 
unrestricted  native  taking  in  Alaska. 

In  recent  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Alaska  testi- 
fied that  they  found  similar  provisions 
in  that  act  to  be  ofTen.sive  and  perhaps 
even  violative  of  the  Alaska  constitution, 
which  forbids  discrimination  among 
classes  of  Alsiska  citizens.  If  they  con- 
tinue to  feel  so  with  respect  to  endan- 
gered or  threatened  species,  the  bill  al- 
lows that  State  to  establisli  further  re- 
strictions upon  native  taking,  as  a  part 
of  or  independent  from  a  comprehensive 
endangered  species  conservation  pro- 
gram. State  laws  may  not  be  more  lenient 
than  the  Federal  law,  but  they  can  be 
more  strict.  Also,  the  bill  specifically  In- 
dicates that  if  there  were  to  be  any  con- 
flict between  the  requirements  of  this 
act  and  those  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act.  the  stricter  of  the  two 
will  prevail. 

Another  important  step  which  we  have 
Uken  in  this  bill— and  in  this  regard  the 
two  bUls  are  virtually  identical — is  that 
we  have  substantially  amplified  the  obli- 
gation of  both  agencies,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  Government  as  well,  to  take  steps 
within  their  power  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act.  A  recent  article  In  the 
Washington  Post,  dated  December  14,  il- 
lustrates the  problem  which  might  occur 
absent  this  new  language  in  the  bill.  It 
appears  that  the  whooping  cranes  of  this 
country,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  our 
endangered  species,  are  being  threatened 
by  Air  Force  bombing  activities  along  the 
gulf  coast  of  Texas.  Under  existing  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  some  dis- 
cretion as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  take 
the  necessary  action  to  see  that  this 
threat  disappears — I  hasten  to  say  that 


I  believe  that  Secretary  Schlesinger,  who 
I  know  to  be  a  decent  and  honorable 
man,  will  take  the  proper  steps  whether 
or  not  the  law  is  amended,  but  the  point 
that  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  once  the  bill 
is  enacted,  he  or  any  subsequent  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  be  required  to  take 
the  proper  steps.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
included  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
as  exhibit  I. 

Another  example  has  recently  crossed 
my  desk,  having  to  do  with  the  conti- 
nental population  of  grizzly  bears  which 
may  or  may  not  be  endangered,  but 
which  Is  surely  threatened.  An  article  by 
Michael  Frome  on  this  subject  is  printed 
in  the  current  edition  of  Field  and 
Stream  and  Is  included  as  exhibit  n.  It 
points  out  certain  steps  that  should  be, 
but  are  not  being,  taken  to  see  that  these 
magnificent  animals  do  not  go  the  way  of 
the  passenger  pigeon.  Once  this  bill  is 
enacted,  the  appropriate  Secretary, 
whether  of  Interior,  Agriculture  or  what- 
ever, will  have  to  take  action  to  see  that 
this  situation  is  not  permitted  to  worsen, 
and  that  these  bears  are  not  driven  to 
extinction.  The  purposes  of  thebm  in- 
clude the  conservation  of  tht  uiJUtjt7ll«( 
of  tlie  ecosystems  upon  which  they  de 
pend,  and  every  agency  of  Government  is 
committed  to  see  that  those  purposes  are 
carried  out.  It  Is  a  pity  that  we  must  wait 
until  a  species  Is  faced  with  extermina- 
tion before  we  begin  to  do  those  things 
that  we  should  have  done  much  earlier, 
but  at  least  when  and  if  that  unfortunate 
stage  Is  reached,  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment can  no  longer  plead  that  they  can 
do  nothing  about  It.  They  can,  and  they 
must.  The  law  is  clear. 

Another  important  step  taken  in  this 
act  is  the  requirement  that  the  decision- 
making process  be  opened  up  to  public 
review  and  participation.  On  the  whole, 
I  believe  that  these  programs  have  been 
reasonably  open  in  the  past,  but  I  also 
believe  that  agency  performance  can  be 
Improved.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  the  public  will  be  specifically 
allowed  to  propose  the  listing  or  delist- 
ing of  species,  or  to  petition  the  Secre- 
tary to  step  in  and  declare  an  emergency 
requiring  immediate  Federal  action  In 
order  to  protect  an  endangered  or  threat- 
ened species.  Hardship  exemptions  are 
permitted,  under  stringent  controls,  and 
here  again  the  process  v>ill  be  opened  up 
to  public  review.  These  requirements  will 
do  much  to  Increase  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  working  of  their  Gov- 
ernment— a  confidence  which  today  Is 
somewhat  shaken  with  respect  to  many 
programs  and  officials. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  this 
legislation  are  extensive.  It  forbids  tak- 
ing and  importing  or  exporting  of  en- 
dangered species  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  activities.  The  conference  commit- 
tee was  concerned  with  the  position  of 
an  innocent  common  carrier  or  other 
bailee  who  might  be  In  possession  of 
unmarked  or  mlsmarked  packages  con- 
taining endangered  species  or  parts  or 
products  from  such  species  and  we  de- 
veloped language  which  we  believe  ade- 
quate to  cover  this  situation. 

With  respect  to  the  civil  penalties 
which  may  be  assessed  under  section 


11(a),  the  Government  must  show.  In 
order  to  validly  assess  a  penalty  of  over 
$1,000,  that  the  person  charged  vrtth  vi- 
olating the  act  knew  the  essential  facts 
of  the  violation.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  show  that  the  per- 
son charged  knew  that  he  was  in  viola- 
tion at  the  time  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted. 

If  a  common  carrier  is  told  by  a  ship- 
per that  the  goods  contained  in  the  ship- 
ment are  something  other  than  animal 
parts  or  products,  and  has  no  reason  to 
believe  otherwise,  the  carrier  cannot  be 
assessed  a  penalty  imder  this  section.  If 
it  is  told  that  the  goods  are  animal  skins, 
then  he  has  an  obligation  to  make  a 
reasonable  inquiry  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  skins  are  not  from  endangered 
species;  ifjie  does  so,  he  is  once  again 
shielded^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
knows  or  in  the  circumstances  can  reas- 
onably be  expected  to  know  that  these 
are  forbidden  goods,  then  penalties  may 
be  assessed  against  him. 

Similarly,  the  term  "knowrlngly  vio- 
lates," as  used  in  this  section,  is  intended 
to  refer  to  a  conscious  act  or  a  conscious 
lisaion  of  the  offender  which  amounts 
to  a  violation.  It  does  not  require  that 
the  offender  know  that  the  act  which 
lie  consclou.sly  commits  or  omits  consti- 
tutes a  violation. 

This  question  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Senate  and  it  is  my  clear  under- 
standing that  they  are  in  entire  agree- 
ment v^i.h  tills  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  con- 
sidered at  length  by  the  House  earlier 
this  year.  At  that  time  it  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  a  vote  of  390 
to  12,  in  substantially  the  same  form.  I 
ask  that  the  House  once  again  declare 
its  support  for  this  important  legisla- 
tion, and  approve  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  articles  follow: 

E-KHiBrr  1 
Bomb  Runs  Threaten  Cranes — Ikteriob 

(By  Michael  Getler) 
Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Schiesiucer, 
one  of  the  country's  most  devoted  bird  watch- 
ers, has  been  told  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment that  his  "birds"— B-52  bombers  and 
^mailer  attacJt  Jets — are  endangering  the  sur- 
vival of  real  and  increasingly  rare  birds — 
whooping  cranes. 

The  damage  Is  being  done.  Interior  says. 
at  an  Air  Force  practice  bomblng^range  along 
a  portion  of  the  barrier  islaiid  cf  Matagorda 
off  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Te.xas. 

The  island  and  a  nearby  w  Udllfe  refuge  are 
also  the  winter  home  for  virtually  all  of  the 
remaining  50  or  so  whooping  cranes  outside 
captivity. 

Furthermore,  an  Interior  Department  l:i- 
vestlgatlon  of  the  situation  at  Matagorda 
sent  to  Schlesinger  reported  that  whatever 
actual  value  the  island  has  as  a  bombing 
range.  "It  Is  widely  and  quasl-offlclallv  held 
In  the  state  that  Matagorda  Is  first  and  fore- 
most an  officer's  country  club." 

The  Air  Force  sharply  disputes  this  charac- 
terization of  Its  bombing  range  and  also  chal- 
lenges many  of  the  statements  made  In  the 
Interior  study  produced  by  Andrew  Samp- 
son, a  special  assistant  to  interior  Secretary 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

Morton  sent  a  copy  of  the  Investigation 
along  with  a  letter  to  Schlesinger  last  month 
asking  the  Pentagon  to  at  least  restrict  the 
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usage  of  MacagordA  tf  an  alternative  can't 
be  found.  The  Air  Force  says  a  reply  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  Is  now  being  worked 
on. 

The  Interior  Department  reports  clalma 
that  "a  primary  use  "  of  the  Island  Is  as  a 
well-equipped  recreation,  hunting  and  fishing 
area  for  the  brass. 

Among  the  ftuillltles  maintained  by  some 
125  personnel  of  the  40O4tb  Air  Base  Squad- 
ron on  Matagorda,  the  report  states,  are: 

A  distinguished  visitors'  quarters  with  de- 
luxe rooms:  a  motor  pool  of  50  vehicles  for 
use  m  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions,  1.266 
quail  shelters  and  38  turkey  roosts,  a  storage 
facility  for  hunting  and  fishing  equipment, 
and  another  facility  for  cleaning  and  freez- 
ing waterfowl,  fish  or  deer.  Airmen  are  also 
reportedly  available  to  serve  as  guides  or 
aides. 

The  Interior  Department  survey  claims 
that  the  hunting  activities  are  not  well  reg- 
ulated, raising  the  prospect  that  some  of  the 
spectacular  5-foot-taU  whooping  cranes 
could  also  be  lost  to  unsupervised  hunting. 

The  Matagorda  Issue  has  become  a  touchy 
one  In  Texas,  especially  around  nearby  Corpus 
Chrlstl.  where  there  Is  Interest  In  preserving 
the  unusual  birds  and  In  gaining  public 
access  and  use  of  the  beach  and  wildlife 
areas  contained  In  the  60,000-acre.  &-mlIe- 
long  island. 

The  Air  Force  says  all  211  people  assigned 
to  the  range  1 52  reside  on  the  island)  are 
communicators  who  work  for  the  radar-scor- 
Ing  system  used  in  bombing  practice.  It 
says  the  facilities  are  far  from  plush  and 
that  the  hunting  and  flahing  activities  were 
set  up  because  there  Is  not  much  else  to  do 
there. 

Over  the  past  three  years.  Air  Force  reports 
950  hunters  have  used  the  facilities.  Includ- 
ing M  generals,  30  visiting  civilians,  and  the 
rest  divided  roughly  evenly  between  officers 
and  enlisted  men. 

The  bombs  used  for  practice  are  ones  that 
don't  explode,  and  the  Air  Force  claims  that 
the  actual  drop  area  is  only  100  by  100  yards 
and  Is  five  miles  from  the  nearest  place  that 
a  whooping  crane  has  been  spotted. 

There  are  fewer  than  80  whooping  cranes 
left  in  the  world,  including  21  In  captivity. 
Last  year  55  were  spotted  in  the  Arkansas 
national  wildlife  range  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  on  nearby  Matagorda  Island.  This  year, 
only  46  have  been  seen  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment study  says  It  Is  "reasonable  to  as- 
sume "  that  the  practice  bombing  and  high- 
speed, low-level  flights  may  be  the  culprits. 


ExRTBrr  2 

Do  Grizzlies  Facx  a  Osislt  Ptrrunx? 

( Bv  Michael  Frome ) 

The  North  American  grizzly  bear  as  a  liv- 
ing species  is  In  serious  trouble.  Once,  about 
1.5  million  of  these  giants  ruled  a  vast  do- 
main extending  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Now  there  are  no  more 
than  a  thousand  in  the  United  States  south 
of  Alaska.  There  are  said  to  be  several  thou- 
sand still  remaining  Ln  western  Canada  and 
Alaska,  but  change  Is  coming  on  very  fast 
in  those  regions.  Can  the  grizzly  be  destined. 
In  our  own  time,  to  follow  the  passenger 
pigeon  Into  oblivion? 

The  grizzly  bear  is  really  the  greatest  ani- 
mal on  the  North  American  continent.  The 
Intelligent,  powerful  grizzly  walks  with  dig- 
nity, lordliness  of  carriage  It  embodies  Lhe 
spirit  of  wilderness,  the  natural  grandeur 
of  the  West  The  loss  would  be  a  national 
calamity  that  future  generations  would  find 
dlfflcult  to  accept. 

Reports  suggest  that  during  the  early 
stages  of  contact  In  the  19th  centtiry  grtzrlles 
were  not  hostile,  so  long  as  men  exercised 
caution  and  restraint.  The  legendary  beaver 
trappers,  however,  were  de«dly  enemies  of 
the  big  bear    They  led  the  way  into  grl^y 


territory,  overcoming  Its  size  and  strength 
with  repeating  rifle  and  trap  And  within 
8«¥enty-five  years  of  their  first  encounter 
with  the  covered -wagon  pioneers,  these 
mighty  carnivores  of  the  West,  monarchs 
since  the  Ice  Age.  were  virtually  wiped  off  the 
map. 

Yes.  there  are  a  few  remaining,  but  sepa- 
rate regional  populations,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  "subspecies'  have  already  been  ex- 
tirpated. A  species  must  be  saved  In  many 
places  If  it  Is  to  be  saved  at  all.  "There 
seems  to  be  a  tacit  assumption  that  if  grlz- 
zUes  survive  In  Canada  and  Alaska,  that  is 
good  enough,"  as  Aldo  Leopold  wrote  "It  is 
not  good  enough  for  me  The  Alaska  bears 
are  a  distinct  species.  Relegating  grizzlies 
to  Alaska  is  about  like  relegating  happiness 
to  heaven:   one  may  never  get  there." 

Where  are  grizzly  bears  found  today?  Most 
are  In  the  national  forests  and  national  piarks 
of  the  northern  Rockies.  The  Forest  Serrlce 
recently  furnished  me  with  a  roughly  edu- 
cated estimate  of  763  grizzlies  In  sixteen  na- 
tional forests  of  Idaho,  Montaiui,  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  largest  numbers  are  in  the  north- 
south  corridor  extending  from  Olacler  Na- 
tional Park  at  the  Canadian  border  to  Yel- 
lowstone and  Orand  Teton  national  parks, 
and  embracing  the  surrounding  national 
forests.  By  far  the  greatest  concentration  Is 
In  the  "Yellowstone  ecosystem" — the  largest 
of  our  national  parks,  plus  four  bordering  na- 
tional forests  (Oaliatln.  Shoshone.  Teton, 
and  Targheei.  Here  Ilea  the  grizzly's  last 
major  stronghold. 

Now  heed  these  words  of  Dr.  John  Craig- 
head from  his  report  delivered  at  Yellowstone 
on  September  19,  1972: 

"In  two  years,  1971  and  1972.  we  have  re- 
corded ninety-one  grizzly  bear  deaths  from 
all  causes  within  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem. 
The  death  rate  according  to  our  data  has 
been  more  than  double  the  birth  rate.  Our 
conclusion  is  that  this  population  Is  In  very 
serious  trouble  and  a  change  in  management 
practices  Is  strongly  Indicated." 

John  Craighead  and  his  twin  brother  Dr. 
Prank  Craighead  are  noted  natural  scientists 
and  conservationists  with  accomplishments 
of  merit  on  many  fronts.  Prom  1959  through 
1968  they  conducted  an  Intensive  research 
project,  funded  by  various  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  on  the  lives  and  habits  of 
Yellowstone  bears 

Dtirlng  this  period  the  Cralgheads  and 
their  student  associates  handled  over  600 
grizzlies  They  tracked  bears,  shot  them  with 
Immobilizing  drugs,  measured,  weighed,  and 
examined  them.  They  gathered  thousands  of 
observations  of  marked  and  unmarked  ani- 
mals, and  animals  fitted  with  radios,  covering 
movements  of  as  much  as  fifty  to  sixty  air- 
line miles,  revealing  home  ranges  as  well  as 
social  and  denning  behavior. 

Not  ever>one  approves  of  the  idea  of  bears 
running  around  a  national  park  with  tagged 
ears  or  radio  attachments.  The  National  Park 
Service,  in  fact,  has  essentially  barred  the 
Cralgheads  from  further  Independent  re- 
search In  Yellowstone.  On  the  face  of  It.  how- 
ever, their  work  appears  to  represent  the 
most  comprehensive  grizzly  bear  study  ever 
undertaken,  the  first  time  such  vital  statu- 
tics  have  been  collected  for  a  living  popula- 
tion of  large  mammals.  The  Park  Service 
In  its  own  research  has  fallen  far  short 

The  disagreement  between  the  Cralgheads 
and  the  National  Park  Service  centers  on  the 
earth-fill  garbage  dumps  located  In  the  park. 
Over  the  past  century  the  bear's  habits 
changed  so  they  depended  on  food  In  the 
dumps.  The  dumps  became  part  of  their  lives 
Actually,  grizzlies  have  an  uncommon  pred- 
ilection for  human  foods,  whether  In  the 
form  of  garbage  or  groceries  In  a  cabin.  Ac- 
cessible garbage  Is  the  chief  cause  of  "be*r 
trouble." 

.^3  .\dolph  Murle.  on  of  the  foremost  nat- 
uralists of  our  time,  explains.  gart>age  first 


attracu  bears,  then  It  continues  to  hold  them 
In  an  area  so  they  become  unafraid  and  are 
soon  breaking  into  tenu.  trailers,  or  cabii^s 
In  search  of  more  food.  Human  contacts  fol- 
low, and  Incidents  occur  In  which  people  are 
harmed,  sometimes  seriously.  The  bears  be- 
come pests,  no  longer  Interesting  wild  crea- 
tures with  natural  habits.  The  usual  ending 
Is  damage  to  property.  Injury  to  humans,  and 
death  to  the  bear. 

In  1967.  the  Park  Service  prepared  to  close 
the  diunpis  In  order  to  keep  the  bears  away 
from  people  and  to  restore  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  Yellowstone.  It  was  a  laud- 
able Idea.  The  Cralgheads  concurred,  recom- 
mending a  gradual  phase-out  over  eight  to 
ten  years,  while  supplementary  rations  of 
elk  carcasses  were  provided  By  so  doing,  they 
reasoned,  grizzles  would  be  kept  away  from 
campgrounds,  reducing  danger  to  both  camp- 
ers and  bears. 

The  Park  Service  decided  Instead  to  shut 
the  dumps  quickly.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  right  approach,  but  apparently 
the  bears  moved  into  the  campgrounds  and 
the  number  of  Injuries  rose.  The  first  time 
a  troublesome  bear  Is  captured  the  standard 
procedure  In  such  oases  Is  to  transplant  It  to 
the  back  country,  but  for  the  second  offense 
the  miscreant  Is  "dispatched"  or  "removed 
from    the    population" — permanently. 

The  big  question,  as  I  see  It,  Is:  How  many 
bears  can  the  park  afford  to  '"dispatch"  to 
grizzly  heaven'' 

According  to  new  computer  data  prepared 
by  the  Cralgheads,  the  Yellowstone  grizzly 
Is  on  a  collision  course  with  early  extinction 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  park  management 
plan. 

However.  Glen  Cole,  the  park  biologist,  has 
declared  the  computer  analysis  to  be  "'com- 
pletely false"  He  and  other  officials  claim 
that  If  they  bad  closed  the  dumps  gradual- 
ly, the  bear  concentration  would  have  con- 
tinued, with  comjjetltlon  for  decreasing 
amounts  of  food,  and  that  young  besirs 
would  become  addicted  to  the  garbage.  More- 
over, the  officials  insist  that  there  really  are 
two  separate  populations  of  Yellowstone 
grizzlies — one  that  feeds  at  garbage  dumps, 
the  other  a  he«klthy,  wild,  free-ro«unlng 
p)opulatlon. 

"Reproduction  of  about  thirty  cubs  per 
year  will  more  than  compensate  for  past  re- 
movals of  Incorrigible  bears,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  removals  will  probably  decline  to- 
ward a  near  zero  rate  in  future  years."  con- 
fidently declared  Superintendent  Jack  An- 
derson In  December  of  1971.  As  If  to  support 
this  prediction,  the  Park  Service  asserts 
there  were  no  grizzly  mortalities  in  Yellow- 
stone during   this   past   year. 

If  you  take  the  official  view,  all  goes  well. 
But  If  you  take  the  skeptical  view,  you  might 
wonder  whether  the  traffic  In  troublesome 
grizzlies  Is  down  because  the  bears  have 
really  scattered  In  the  back  country  or  be- 
cause there  are  simply  fewer  t>ears  What  If 
the  Cralgheads  are  right,  or  are  not  all 
wrong?  Considering  their  experience  and 
competency  as  research  scientists,  this  pos- 
sibility can  hardly  be  ruled  out.  Then,  it 
seems  to  me,  management  must  be  cautious, 
hewing  to  the  safe  side  In  order  to  avoid 
pressing  the  biological  point  of  no  return. 

"The  responsibility  of  the  National  Park 
Service  In  this  case  Is  to  the  grizzly  first  and 
the  people  second,"  Dr.  A.  Starker  Leopold, 
who  has  long  been  familiar  with  Yellow- 
stone, declared  early  this  year  "And  where 
confilcts  occur,  then  the  Park  Service  should 
adjust  the  people  to  maintain  a  healthy, 
permanent   grizzly   population." 

This  strikes  me  as  s  fundamental  and  ur- 
gent management  proviso.  Unfortunately,  I 
fear  It  does  not  refiect  the  philosophy  prev- 
alent In  national  parks  today.  "Parks  are 
for  people"  has  been  the  watchword,  and 
where  the  choice  must  be  made  as  between 
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people  and   wildlife — well,   bears   and   bison 
have  no  votes. 

In  1967,  two  campers  In  Glacier  National 
Park  were  pulled  from  sleeping  bags,  dragged 
off  Into  the  woods,  and  killed  by  grizzly  bears. 
These  tragic  events  resulted  In  the  summary 
execution  of  two  bears,  alleged  to  be  re83Kin- 
slble,  but  without  significant  evidence  against 
them.  Then  followed  a  flood  of  demands  for 
total  extermination  of  grizzMes  In  Yellow- 
stone and  Glacier,  though  the  paxks  con- 
stitute the  last  undeflled  habitat  of  these 
native  animals.  There  were  no  declarations 
from  administrators  that  man  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  bears  than  t)ears  to  man,  or  that 
national  parks  deserve  to  be  treated  as  wild 
places,  rather  Iha:;  as  zoos. 

As  conditions  now  stand  In  Yellowstone 
and  Glacier,  grizzly-human  confrontations 
are  Inevitable.  They  are  apt  to  continue  as 
long  as  visitor  ntimbers  rise  in  bear  country. 
The  wilderness  traveler  who  has  studied  bear 
habits  knows  enovigh  to  make  his  way  cau- 
tiously. But  the  gravest  apprehension  among 
conservationists  Is  that  Yellowstone  and 
Glacier  may  be  sterilized  of  the  great  bear  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  mass  of  other 
travelers  who  are  unprepared. 

The  national  parks  at  their  very  best  do  not 
suffice  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  larger 
carnivores,  such  as  the  grimly  (as  well  as  the 
wolf  and  mountain  lion).  These  areas  can  be 
feasibly  enlarged,  however,  through  the 
"ecosystems  approach"  embracing  the  sur- 
rounding national  forests.  This  accounts  no 
doubt  for  the  highly  significant  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Game,  Pish  and  Conservation 
Commissioners,  citing  the  existence  of  nine 
million  acres  of  potential  grizzly  habitat  on 
national  forest  land  and  urging  the  early 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  to  determine 
exactly  which  areas  are  most  suitable. 

This  resolution  and  the  concern  displayed 
by  the  International  Association  represent 
an  exercise  of  Initiative  by  state  agencies  In 
grizzly  country,  supported  by  state  conser- 
vation officials  everywhere.  It  comes  at  the 
most  opportune  time.  In  view  of  the  deg^ree 
to  which  Federal  agencies  have  lagged  In 
their  responsibility. 

Spurred  by  the  state  officials  and  by  public 
Interest,  the  Forest  Service,  I  believe,  Is  at 
last  ready  for  serious  action.  Certainly  this 
Is  true  of  the  biologists  In  the  ranks.  They 
recognize  that  permanent  grizzly  ranges  and 
permanent  wilderness  areas  are  two  names 
for  one  problem.  According  to  their  calcula- 
tions, grizzlies  now  occupy,  at  varying  popu- 
lation densities,  about  6.7  million  acres  of 
national  forest  lands  In  the  northern 
Rockies,  while  another  2.17  million  acres  are 
unoccupied  but  contain  suitable  habitat. 
These  areas  have  been  carefully  designated — 
they  are  not  heavily  used  by  hikers  and 
backpackers,  or  close  to  livestock  and 
ranching. 

However,  only  4.1  mUllon  acres  are  classi- 
fied as  wilderness  or  primitive,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  grizzly  country  Is  unclassified, 
or  In  "de  facto  wilderness"  status.  It  would 
not  be  too  much  to  ask  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  defer  all  development  In 
the  areas  Involved  pending  completion  of 
studies  and  a  coordinated  grizzly  program. 
Foresters  recognize  that  costly  mistakes  have 
been  made  through  roadlng  and  logging,  par- 
ticularly In  the  untouched  upper  drainages, 
destroying  the  bears'  Isolation  and  disrupting 
their  food  sources.  If  the  grizzly  is  to  be 
saved,  now  is  the  hour  for  commitment  end 
serious  restraints. 

Idaho  has  placed  In  effect  a  closed  season 
on  bears.  Wyoming  operates  on  a  system  of 
limited  p>erm!ts.  Montana  has  steadily  tight- 
ened Its  regulations  over  the  years  (eliminat- 
ing spring  hunting,  closing  areas  for  varying 


periods,  requiring  a  special  license),  but 
there  Is  still  no  limit  on  the  number  of  li- 
censes Issued.  The  Montana  Wilderness  As- 
sociation feels  the  state  should  go  further. 

"The  status  of  the  grizzly  could  be  more 
critical  than  anyone  realizes,'  Loren  Kreck, 
of  CkJlumbla  Palis,  a  promtne:it  Montana 
conservatlonLst,  told  me  on  the  telephone  as 
I  began  to  write  this  columii.  "Allowing  a;^ 
unlimited  harvest  Is  like  drawing  on  t.he 
checkbook  wnthout  knowing  how  much 
money  there   is   in  the   bank." 

As  a  member  of  the  Montana  Wilderness 
Association's  gr\2s-2y  bear  conim;tt.e€  Loren 
is  presslr^g  for  a  system  of  permits  of  modest 
number,  to  t)e  Issued  by  draw  with  the  Fish 
and  Game  Department  then  directing  sports- 
men Into  areas  that  can  be  hunted  It  s  the 
same  pattern  Mon'i.aiia  already  empl>ys  suc- 
cessfully in  hunting  mountain  goats 

It  might  even  be  appropriate.  In  the  Yel- 
lowstone ecosystem,  for  the  states  of  Wy- 
oming and  Montana,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pore.st  Service,  to  close  the  season  on 
grizzlies  until  their  survlvaJ  Is  unquestion- 
ably assured  Lets  not  allow  this  great  ani- 
mal to  go  down  the  drain  while  the  experts 
are  collecting  and  debating  their  data. 

Grizzlies  and  man  have  coexisted,  sharing 
the  same  natural  envlronn-.ent,  The.-e  Is  no 
reason  they  should  not  continue  to  do  so. 
given  maturity  and  sensitivity  on  man's  part. 

Adolph  Murle  for  years  conducted  wildlife 
ecological  studies  in  the  national  parks.  His 
approach  (which  I  discussed  with  him  on 
visits  to  Alaska  and  Wyoming)  was  based 
on  living  with  the  animals,  trying  to  think  as 
they  do,  establishing  an  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  creatures  that  reveals  their 
motivations  in  all  they  do.  "When  camping 
In  bear  coimtry  I  have  always  burned  all 
garbage  and  all  cans  that  have  contained 
food,  to  destroy  the  food  odors."  he  said. 
"With  these  precautions,  I  have  had  very 
little  trouble  ,  .  .  Wilderness  recreation  and 
grizzlies  are  compatible." 

There  Is  need  for  independently  funded 
research  In  the  national  parks.  The  people 
should  know  till  the  available  facts,  not 
simply  those  a  Federal  agency  chooses  to 
make  available.  There  Is  need,  also,  for  an 
op>en  door  of  communication  among  all  con- 
cerned. That's  what  Pnttx)  &  Stkkam  Is  about, 
I  suppose.  We  write  In  words  people  can 
read,  and  think  about  the  future  of  bears. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux>. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  my  committee  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  chairman  or  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish  and 
WildUfe. 

It  is  my  impression  under  the  presently 
existing  law  provisions  that  exist  only 
allow  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
list  species  of  one  category  that  is  the 
endangered  species.  This  legislation 
allows  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Secretary,  to  set  up  a  sec- 
ond category  of  species  that  are  a  threat- 
ened species.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
understanding  ^ 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Is  this  a  pro\islon  that 
will  affect  the  international  treaty  pres- 
ently being  considered  and  allowed  us 
to  have  the  species  removed  from  the 
endangered  category  if  It  Is  shown  to  be 
necessary-  to  place  it  in  the  second 
category? 


Mrs.  BUUJVAN.  Our  imderstandlng 
is  it  implements  the  international 
convention. 

Mr,       BREAUX        I       thank       the 

gentlewoman. 
Mrs   SULLWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
:eport. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  ;x)int  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  .Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  355,  nays  4, 
not  voting  73,  as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  714] 
YEAS— 355 


Abdnor 

Cochran 

Goldwater 

Abzug 

Cohen 

Gonzalez 

Adams 

Conable 

Goodllng 

Addabbo 

ConJan 

Grasso 

Anderson. 

Conte 

Green,  Oreg. 

Cailf. 

Corman 

Green,  Pa. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Cotter 

Gude 

Annunzlo 

Coughlln 

Gunter 

Archer 

Crane 

Guyer 

Armstrong 

Cronln 

Haley 

Asbbrook 

Culver 

Hamilton 

Ashley 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hammer- 

BadUlo 

Daniel,  Robert 

schmldt 

Bafalls 

W.,  Jr. 

Hanley 

Baker 

Daniels, 

Hanrahan 

Barrett 

Domini  ckV. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Bauman 

Davis.  Ga. 

Harsha 

Bell 

Davis,  B.C. 

Hastings 

Bennett 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hawkins 

Bergland 

de  la  Garza 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

BevUl 

Dellenback 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Biaggl 

Dellums 

Heinz 

Blester 

Denholm 

Heistoski 

Blnpham 

Dennis 

Henderson 

Blackburn 

Derwlnskl 

Hicks 

Blainik 

Devlne 

HUIU 

Boggs 

Dickinson 

Hlnshaw 

Boland 

Dlggs 

Hogan 

Bowen 

Donohue 

Hollfield 

Brademas 

Dorn 

Holt 

Bra  SCO 

Downing 

Holtrman 

Bray 

Drinan 

Horton 

Breaux 

Duncan 

Hosmer 

Breckinridge 

du  Pont 

Howard 

Brlnkley 

Eckhardt 

Huber 

Broomfleld 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hudnut 

Brotzman 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hungate 

Brown.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Hunt 

Brown,  Mich. 

Erienborn 

Hutchinson 

Brown,  Ohio 

Esch 

Ichord 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Eshleman 

Johnson,  Osllf. 

Broyhin.Vs. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Buchanan 

Pascell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Burgener 

F:ndlev 

Jones,  Ala. 

Burke,  Fla 

Fish 

Jones,  N.C. 

Biu-ke,  Mass, 

Fisher 

Jones,  Okla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flood 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Flowers 

Jordan 

Butler 

Flynt 

Karth 

Byron 

Foley 

Kastenmeler 

Carey,  NY. 

Ford. 

Kazen 

Carney,  Ohio 

William  D. 

Kemp 

Caner 

Forsythe 

Ketchum 

Casey,  Tex. 

Fountain 

King 

Cederberg 

Praser 

Kluczvnski 

Chamberlain 

Frenzel 

Koch 

Chappell 

Prey 

Kuykendall 

Chlsholm 

Fuqua 

Kyros 

Clark 

Gaydos 

Latta 

Clausen. 

Gettys 

Lent 

Don  H. 

Glaimo 

Litton 

Clawson.  Del 

Gibbons 

Long.  La. 

Clay 

Oilman 

Long.  M(L 

Cleveland 

Glnn 

Lott 
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Lujan 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpaddea 

Macdouald 

Madden 

Idadlgan 

MahoQ 

Mallary 

Mann 

MarazUI 

Martin.  N  C. 

B<atblas.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Oa. 

Matsunagm 

May  ne 

Mazzo.l 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Mil  ford 

Mii:.T 

Mtnlsh 

M'.nk 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MUchell.  NY. 

Mtzell 

Mcakley 

Molloban 

Mout>;omery 

Moorhead, 

Ca:if. 
Moorhead.  Pm. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Xatchcr 
Nedzt 
Ne:sen 
Ni\ 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OKara 
ONel.; 
0»  ens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 


Pettis 
Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer  —j 

Price,  ni.* 

Prltchard 

Qule 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  NT. 

Rodlno 

Hoe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Ronca;;o.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roateukowskl 

Rouib 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Rovbal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ru;h 

St  Oertnaln 

Sandman 

Sarastn 

Sartanes 

Schroeuer 

Sebe.ius 

Selberilng 

Shoup 

Shustcr 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  NY. 

Sr.vder 

Sp?nce 

S:a2cers 

S'ar.ton. 

J  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

N.- 


St e«le 

Ste«lman 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Siuckey 

Siudds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Svmms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N  C 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 
Thornton 
Tieman 
Towell.  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Waggonner 
Waldte 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
WUglns 
Williams 
Wll5on.  Bob 
WUson. 
Charles  H.. 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 

Wolff 

V.vatt 
Wydier 
Wylie 
Wvman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Pla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S  C. 
Young.  Te\. 
Zab'.ockl 
Z:on 


Beard 
Gross 


Landgrebe 


Price,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING — 73 


Alt  vander 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
.Arends 
Asp  in 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton 
Camp 
C.ancy 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Col'-ins.  Tex. 
Conyers 
Dar.'.elson 
De.aney 
Dent 
DlnTe'.l 
D-.. .,;•:: 
Ev;ns,  Tenn. 
Frellnghuysen 
Fro-h.;ch 
Fulton 


Gray 

Grifflih^ 

Grover 

Gubser 

Kar.r.a 

Hansen  Wash. 

Hairinston 

Harvev 

Hays 

Hebert 

Jarrr.an 

Kea'lnt; 

Land  rum 

Le!?gett 

Lehman 

:.ra'.:.lard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mi::s.  Ark. 


Qui::en 

Rarick 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rooney.  NY. 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shrlv»r 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubbletleld 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Veysey 


Mmshail.  Ohio   Vlgorito 


Mors 
Nichols 
Pepper 
Podeli 


Wal'h 

Wnrht 
Zwach 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   follol^•ing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Arenda 
y.T.  Hebert  with  Mr   Aspln. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 
Mr  Podeli  with  Mr  Landrum. 
Mr  Nichols  with  .Mr  Stelger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr    Shrlver. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with   Mr.   Martin  of  Ne- 
bra.sk  a. 
Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  MallUard. 


Mrs     Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Proehllch. 

Mr.  Banna  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Meto»ife  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Slsk  writh  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr.  Frellnghuyaen. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Danlelson. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr  Pulton  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Orover 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Colllns  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr   Moss  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Dtilskl  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Gray   with   Mr.   Walsh. 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr  MUls  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr   Ryan 

Mr.  Satterfleld  wltHMr.'Smlth  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Ullman. 
Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mr.  Wright. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unainmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  daj-s  in  which  to 
revise  and  extond  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  iS.  1983)  just  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

Tin^re  v.as  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIOxVS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  JANU- 
ARY 2.  1974,  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  HR.   11793 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  have 
until  midnight.  January  2,  1974,  to  file 
a  report  on  H.R  11793. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPLEMENTING    SHRIMP    FISHING 
AGREEMENT  WITH  BR.-^ZIL 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8529;  to 
implement  the  rhrimp  fishing  agree- 
ment with  Brazil,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  17,  strike  out  lines  13  and  13,  and 
In.sert : 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  except 
section  15.  shall  expire  June  15,  1975. 

Page  17.  after  line  19,  insert: 

Sec.  15.  Subsections  (a)  and  ib)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  of  May  20.  1964  (78  Stat. 
196),  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(a)  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  'Con- 
tlnental  Shelf  flahery  resource"  means  living 
organisms  belonging  to  sedentary  species; 
that  Is  to  say,  organisms,  which  at  the  har- 
vestable  stage,  either  are  Immobile  on  or 
under  the  seabed  or  are  unable  to  move  ex- 
cept In  constant  physical  contact  with  the 
seabed  or  the  subaoU  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  Including  the  following  species: 

"CkUSTACEA 

"Tanner  Crab — Chlonoecetee  tannerl; 
"Tanner  Crab — Chlonoecetea  opUlo; 
"Tanner  Crab — Chlonoecetee  angulatus: 
"Tanner  Crab — Chlonoecetea  balrdl; 
"King  Crab — Parallthodes  camtscbatlca; 
"King  Crab — Parallthodea  platypus; 
"King  Crab — Parallthodes  brevipes; 
"Stone  Crab — Menippe  mercenaria; 
"Lobster — Uomarus  Amerlcanus; 
"Dungeness  Crab — Cancer  maglster; 
"CalUornla  King  Crab — Parallthodes  call- 
fomlensts; 

"Golden  King  Crab — Llthodes  aequlsplnus; 
"Northern   Stone  Crab — Llthodes   mala: 
"Stone  Crab — Menippe  merceuarla;   and 
"Deep-sea  Red  Crab — Ceryon  qulnquedens. 

"MoiXtJSKS 

"Red    Abalone — Hallotls   rufescens; 
"Pink  Abalone — Hallotls  corrugata; 
"Japanese    Abalone — Hallotls    kamtschat- 
kana; 

"Queen  Conch — Strombus  glgas; 
"Surf  Clam — Splsula  solldlaslma:  and 
"Ocean    Quahog — Artlca    islandica 
"Sponges 

"Olove  Sponge — Hlpplospangla  canalicu- 
lata: 

Sheeps.  ool  Sponge — Hlpplospongia 

lacbne; 

"Grass  Sponge — Spongla  gramlnea; 

"YeUow   Sponge — Spongla  barbera. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Is  au- 
thorized to  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
additional  speCiCS  of  lU  lag  organisms  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  ? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mrs.  SULLIV.\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 4,  1973,  by  voice  vote,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  8529,  a  bill  to  implement 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Brar.il  concerning  shrimp.  The 
agreement  establishes  a  basis  for  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  shrimp  fishing  by 
American  fishermen  in  a  defined  area  off 
ihe  coast  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  same  day,  by 
voice  vote,  the  House  passed  H.R.  6074, 
a  bill  to  declare  the  American  lobster  a 
creature  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  This 
legislation  would  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  for  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels to  take  the  American  lobster,  there- 
by reserving  it  for  the  exclusive  taking 
by  US.  fishermen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate,  in  its  wis- 
dom, decided  to  merge  these  two  bills 
and  in  accomplishing  this  purpose, 
added  the  language  of  the  lobster  bill 
as  a  new  section  15  to  the  language  of 
the  shrimp  bill. 

In  addition,  a  conforming  technical 
change  was  made  to  section  13  of  the 
bill  to  exempt  section  15— the  lobster 
provision— from  the  expiration  date  of 
the  act.  June  15.  1975. 

Finally,  a  technical  amendment  was 
made  to  the  title  of  the  bill  to  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  contents  of  H.R. 
8529.  as  amended. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add  that  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  would  not  re- 
sult in  any  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  H.R.  8529,  as 
amended,  is  in  essence  identical  to  the 
language  of  the  shrimp  and  lobster  bills 
as  previously  ptissed  by  the  House,  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Senate  handled  this  legislation,  there- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection.  I  did 
so  to  give  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
an  opportunity  to  explain  what  we  were 
doing  and  she  has  done  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  implement  the  shrimp  fishing 
agreement  with  Brazil,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  NICOLA 
LOMUSCIO 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iHR.  7684)  for 
the  rehef  of  Nicola  Lomuscio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  wanted  to 
make  a  statement.  I  was  going  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

ThLs  Ls  H.R.  7684.  for  the  relief  of  one 
Nicola  Lomuscio  in  which  they  seek  to 
waive  the  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws  on  a  man  that  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  couple  of  felonies  In  Italy 
and  omitted  this  information  on  his  ap- 
plication for  a  visa  to  this  country. 

This  is  one  of  these  cases  where  he 
would  then  qualify  for  second  preference 
visa  which  could  be  converted  into  a 
first  preference  visa  for  immediate  ad- 
mission. 

This  is  inherently  unfair  to  many  fine, 
respectable,  honest  Italian  families  who 
are  begging  to  get  into  America,  and  have 
no  criminal  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  enough  crime  in 
this  countrj-  without  importing  more,  and 
I  think  it  is  indefensible  for  the  Congress 
to  pass  a  lavv-  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
our  Immigration  Act,  and  admit  a  twice- 
convicted  felon. 

This  guy  Lomuscio,  on  three  separate 
occasions,  stole  14.000,  16.000  and  14,000 
Italian  lire.  He  also  was  convicted  of 
housebreaking  and  stole  350.000  Italiarr* 
lire  from  a  private  residence,  and  he  was 
over  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
trial  and  conviction. 

Then,  he  willfully  concealed  these  con- 
victions on  his  Visa  applications,  which 
is  a  further  violation  of  the  law. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


EXTENDING  DATES  FOR  1974  ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT  AND  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  joint  resolution 
(Senate  Joint  Resolution  182)  extending 
the  dates  for  the  transmission  of  the 
1974  economic  report  and  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  182 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3(a)  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1022 
(a)),  the  President  shall  transmit  the  1974 
Economic  Report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  February  1,  1974.  and  (b)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  such  Act  (15  VS.C.  1024(b)), 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  file  Us 
report  on  the  President's  1974  Economic  Re- 
port with  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives not  later  than  March  13,  1974. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi- 
tionally the  Congress  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution such  as  this  when  the  Congress 
does  not  begin  its  session  on  January  3 
of  a  given  year. 

This  joint  resolution  merely  extends 
the  time  for  the  filing  of  the  economic 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  re- 
port on  the  economic  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Under  law.  the  economic  report  of  the 
President  must  be  filed  no  later  than 
January  20  of  each  year  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  report  no  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year.  Under  this  resolu- 
tion, given  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
will  not  be  in  session  on  Januarj-  3.  the 
time  is  extended  for  the  filing  of  the 
President's  economic  report  until  no  later 
than  February  1.  1974,  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  report  is  extended 
until  no  later  than  March  13,  1974. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  order- 
ed to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2482)  amend- 
ing the  Small  Business  Act,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  House  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill,  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment  as  follows : 

Page  6.  of  the  House  engrossed  amendment, 
strike  out  all  after  line  16  over  to  and  in- 
cluding line  10  on  page  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


Mr.  J.  -WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  chairman 
to  explain  quickly  to  the  Members  what 
this  is. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  2482  on  Wednesday,  December 
19  in  the  same  form  as  the  bill  passed  the 
House  on  Monday  except  the  Senate 
deleted  one  House  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  have  made  it 
a  criminal  offense  for  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Grovem- 
ment  to  attempt  to  Improperly  influence 
the  official  conduct  of  any  oflBcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  SBA  with  respect  to  the 
entering  into  by  the  SBA  of  any-  loan, 
loan  guarantee,  or  other  agreement. 

The  bill  provided  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  a 
jail  sentence  of  up  to  1  year  or  both  for 
each  offense.  In  addition  the  application 
before  the  SBA  would  be  null  and  void. 

The  Senate  rejected  this  amendment 
on  the  grounds  that  its  intent  was  un- 
clear and  it  possibly  could  not  stand  a 
constitutional  test. 

Other  than  this  one  change  the  Senate 
amended  bill  is  identical  to  the  bill  this 
bo6y  passed  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  Chairman  for  that 
information.  I  withdraw  my  reser\'ation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEMENT  TO 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS  WITH  AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  6186.  AMEND- 
ING THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLL^IBIA 
REVENUE  ACT  OF   1947 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  House 
resolution  (H  Res.  754)  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R  6186) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1947  regarding  taxability  of 
dividends  received  by  a  corporation 
from  insurance  companies,  banks,  and 
other  savings  institutions,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  numbered  1  and  2 
and  agree  to  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered 3.  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  754 

Resolved.  That  Immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  bill  BH.  6186.  with 
the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be.  and  the 
same  Is  hereby,  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  to  the  end  that  (1)  Senate  ame.id- 
ments  numbered  1  and  2  be.  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  agreed  to;  and  (2)  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  3  be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
agreed  to  with  an  amendment  as  foUowa: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  th« 
following: 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    SENATE    .AMENDMENT    NO. 

3    TO    HJl.    6186 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  Senate  amendment  numbered  3. 
Insert  the  following: 
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Bec.  3.  (»)  Part  C  of  title  vn  ot  the  DU- 
txlct  of  Columbia  Self-Qoveriiinent  and  Oov- 
emmental  Reorganization  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inaertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■•political  participation  in  THi  msT  njtc- 

TION    HELP    UNOEB    THIS    ACT 

"Sec.  734.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  con- 
tinuity In  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  transition  from  the  ap- 
pointed government  to  the  elected  govern- 
ment provided  for  under  this  Act.  no  person 
employed  by  the  United  States  or  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Includ- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Chairman.  Vice  Chairman, 
and  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  established  under  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1W7)  shall  be  prohibited 
by  reason  of  such  employment — 

"(1)  from  being  a  candidate  In  the  first 
election  held  under  this  Act  for.  or 

"(3)  If  such  a  candidate,  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  political  management  or  politi- 
cal caonpalgns  in  such  election  which  relate 
to.  the  office  of  Mayor  or  Chairman  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia provided  for  under  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

■'(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
terminate  as  of  January  3,  1975." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  part  C  of 
title  vn  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  that  part  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.   724.    PoLiTiCAt.   Pahticipation    in    the 

PiKST    Ei-ECTiON    Held    Unoex 

This  Act.'" 

Sec.  4.  (a)   Section  741  of  the  District  of 

Columbia     Self-Oovemment     and     Oovem- 

mental  Reorganization  Act>s  repealed 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  part  D  of 
title  VII  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  Item  relating  to  section  741. 

Mr.  DIGGS  (during  the  reading >  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigsin  (Mr. 
Dices  I . 

Mr  DIGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
Nelsen  amendment  which  we  discussed 
yesterday,  wiilch  will  temporarily  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  all  Federal  and 
District  employees  who  are  residents  of 
the  District  to  be  candidates  for  office. 
Mayor,  chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Council. 

The  ranking  member  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Nelsen  i  and  I 
have  reached  what  we  think  to  be  a 
viable  and  effective  agreement  on  the 
solution  to  the  Hatch  Act  problems 
posed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule  bill.  Under  the  home  rule  legislation, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  ad- 
vised us  that  both  the  current  appointed 
Mayor  and  City  Council  members  would 
be  required  to  resign  from  office  in  order 
to  run  for  either  the  mayoralty  or  mem- 
bership on  the  Council.  The  Hatch  Act 
prohibits  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  from  participat- 
ing  m   political   campaigns  and   politi- 


cal management.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's opinion  indicates  that  both  the 
Mayor  and  the  members  of  the  City 
Coimcil  are  considered  to  be  employees 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  there- 
fore would  fall  within  the  proscriptions 
of  the  Hatch  Act 

The  accommodation  which  we  have 
reached  achieves  basically  three  goals. 
Initially  it  will  prevent  a  hlatua  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  This 
will  be  effectuated  by  granting  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  Hatch  Act  for  the  current 
appointed  Mayor  and  City  Council  mem- 
bers— 10  people— to  allow  them  to  be  a 
candidate  In  the  first  election  held  for 
Major,  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Council.  Therefore  none  of  the  current 
officials  will  have  to  resign  In  order  to 
run  for  office.  Second,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  widest  range  of  possible  can- 
didates, the  accommodation  exempts  any 
person  employed  by  the  United  States  or 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  the  proscriptions  of  the  Hatch 
Act  Insofar  as  such  persons  may  become 
a  candidate  for  office  and  may  be  involved 
in  taking  an  active  part  in  political  man- 
agement and  political  campaigns.  The 
effect  of  this  provision  is  to  allow  any 
person  who  works  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  person  who  works  for  the 
District    of    Columbia    government    to 
choose  to  be  a  candidate  for  one  of  the 
14  positions  created  under  the  home  rule 
bill.  His  candidacy  will  be  unhampered 
In  that  he  may  do  all  of  the  things  which 
are  normally  concomitant  with  the  polit- 
ical elective  process.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  proscriptions  of  the 
Hatch  Act  will  still  apply  to  all  employees 
of  the  United  States  or  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  not 
candidates.  The  third  aspect  of  the  com- 
promise is  that  the  exemptions  created 
will  terminate  as  of  January  2,  1975.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plicated Hatch  Act  problems  posed  by  the 
home  rule  legLslation  for  the  first  election 
and  then  to  allow  the  Congress  to  work 
Its  will  to  deal  with  the  Hatch  Act  for 
future  elections.  This  gives  the  Congress 
ample  time  to  analyze  and  assess  the 
problem  and  to  create  effective  legisla- 
tion to  remedv  it. 

The  solution  that  Mr.  Nelsen  and  I 
have  agreed  upon  therefore  prevents  any 
hiatus  in  Government  from  occurring, 
expcuids  the  number  of  persons  who  may 
become  candidates  for  the  first  election 
and  provides  the  Congress  with  ample 
opportunity  to  deal  with  this  problem  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  any  further  comments 
he  might  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary and  I  must  support  it  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  bill  that  came  over 
from  the  Senate  had  to  be  amended,  for 
the  reason  that  it  specifically  exempted 
the  mayor  and  the  council  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me.  in  the  In- 
terest of  orderly  legislation,  that  we 
should,  agree  to  this  amendment  at  this 
time. 

I  had  a  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
from  Calilomia  <Mr,  Duxums)  who  ob- 


jected previously  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  I  think  he.  perhaps,  should 
have  had  more  information  prior  to  the 
discussion  the  other  day.  We  sat  down 
and  went  over  this,  and  I  think  we  both 
agree  that  an  amendment  such  as  this 
one  was  almost  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  may  have  a  com- 
ment or  two  which  he  will  make,  relative 
to  this,  later  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  amendment. 
a  copy  of  which  Is  at  the  desk,  which 
has  been  made  by  Chairman  Dices  that 
would  constitute  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  3  to  H.R.  6186. 
This  further  House  amendment  would 
delete  a  section  741  from  the  home  rule 
bill.  S.  1435.  section  741.  which  would 
permit  Federal  employees  to  run  In  local 
elections  for  the  offices  of  mayor,  chair- 
man, and  member  of  the  council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  However,  the  fur- 
ther House  amendment  would  also  per- 
mit all  Federal  and  District  employees 
to  participate  as  candidates  In  the  first 
election  provided  for  under  the  home  rule 
blU.  assuming  the  charter  is  approved 
In  the  referendum  which  will  be  con- 
ducted in  May.  1974.  Asstiming  that  re- 
ferendum Is  approved  by  the  voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  further  House 
amendment  which  I  support  to  H.R.  6186 
woull  provide  continuity  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
the  transistlon  period  from  an  appointed 
government  to  an  elected  government. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  placed  in  a 
somewhat  awkward  position  on  this  mat- 
ter. Basically,  I  am  opposed  to  any  In- 
road on  the  Hatch  Act  and  I  am  opposed 
to  partisan  elections  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Well  unfortunately  despite  my  advice 
to  the  conferees  and  continued  argument 
in  the  conference.  In  the  conference  re- 
port No.  93-703  on  home  rule  the  con- 
ferees provided  for  partisan  elections 
and  an  open-ended.  Indefinite  exemp- 
tion to  the  Hatch  Act  so  as  to  permit 
Federal  employees  residing  in  Wash- 
ington to  be  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  mayor,  chairman  and  member  of  the 
council. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows : 

First.  Because  of  the  unique  and  un- 
usual circumstances  that  the  home  rule 
bill  imposes  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
going  from  an  appointive  government 
to  an  elected  government,  we  are  faced 
with  the  situation  where  If  the  Incum- 
bent Mayor  and  Council  Members,  as 
well  as  other  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  were  not  to  violate  the 
Hatch  Act.  they  would  have  to  resign 
their  positions  to  run  for  office. 

Second  Because  .section  741  of  the 
Home  Rule  or  Self-Government  Act  ex- 
empts Federal  employees  for  all  time, 
those  Individuals  would  be  able  to  run 
fu'  the  office  of  Mayor  and  Council  Mem- 
ber without  resigning  their  Federal  posi- 
tions, which  I  strongly  object  to  because 
It  constitutes  a  continuing  and  pervasive 
amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act. 

This  ainendment  would  permit  Federal 
employees  to  run  for  office  in  the  local 
government — as  Is  true  in  the  home  rule 
bill  which  we  passed  in  adopting  the  con- 
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ference  report  on  home  rule  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1973.  However,  It  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable in  that  it  limits  the  exemption 
for  the  first  election,  and  the  first  elec- 
tion only,  and  does  not.  therefore,  con- 
stitute a  prospective  amendment  to  the 
Hatch  Act  for  all  time  as  It  relates  to 
Federal  employees  involving  themselves 
as  candidates  in  local  District  of  Colum- 
bia partisan  elections. 

Thus,  perhaps  the  most  Important  fea- 
ture of  this  amendment  deleting  the 
Senate  language,  which  in  turn  amends 
H.R.  6186 — and  in.serts  new  language  in 
the  Home  Rule  Act — is  that  it  has  a 
termination  date  of  January  2,  1975. 
Thus,  it  clearly  applies  to  the  first  elec- 
tion and  the  first  election  only  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  newly  elected  government  as 
provided  for  in  the  Home  Rule  Act.  This 
will  permit  the  Congress  in  the  next  ses- 
sion to  take  up  the  matter  of  a  more 
permanent  solution  to  this  problem,  and 
we  will  not  be  taking  action  with  a  gun 
to  our  head,  so  as  to  avoid  mass  resig- 
nations from  the  local  governments  so 
that  individuals  may  participate  as  can- 
didates in  the  first  election. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  is 
to  recognize  the  unique  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances that  arise  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  insisted  on  partisan 
elections  and  the  fact  that  all  Ehstrict  of 
Columbia  employees  and  all  Federal  em- 
ployees who  reside  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  imder  the  Hatch  Act  and  are 
prohibited  from  participating  In  this 
election,  unless  some  provision  similar  to 
this  amendment  is  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  next  session  of  Congress  or  in 
the  very  near  future  I  am  sure  that  a 
new  and  fresh  look  will  be  required  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  we  should  go 
back  to  nonpartisan  *»lections  or  some 
other  provision  Is  to  t>e  adopted.  Frank- 
ly, I  prefer  nonpartisan  elections.  I  have 
always  urged  them  upon  the  conferees 
and  the  House  in  treating  with  this  home 
rule  legislation,  and  I  deplore  the  fact 
that  I  am  placed  in  the  unusual  and 
somewhat  embarrassing  position  of  hav- 
ing to  support  an  amendment  of  this 
sort.  However,  to  be  realistic  I  think  all 
of  us  in  the  House,  given  the  unfavor- 
able circumstances  we  now  find  our- 
selves in,  must  act  responsibly  given  the 
fact  partisan  elections  are  provided  for 
in  the  home  rule  bill,  S.  1435,  which  Is 
now  on  the  President's  desk  for  signa- 
ture. 

I  might  point  out  that  my  principal 
reason  for  supporting  this  amendment  as 
it  relates  to  Federal  employees  is  the 
reason  that  we  are  transferring  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Federal  employees  to 
the  local  government  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  home  rule  bill.  The  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agen- 
cy, and  the  District  of  Columbia  Man- 
power Authority  are  all  Federal  or  quasi- 
Federal  agencies  that  are  scheduled  to 
be  transferred  to  the  District  under  the 
home  rule  bill,  and  those  employees  on 
the  rolls  of  those  agencies  may  be  said 
to  be  either  Federal  or  quasi-Federal 
employees.  Under  the  circumstances,  if 
all  District  of  Columbia  employees  are  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  run  In  this 


first  election. 'then  certainly  those  em- 
ployees working  for  those  Federal  or 
quasi-Federal  Eigencies  should  not  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  run  for  office  also.  Also, 
the  amendment  narrows  the  exemp- 
tion— section  741 — which  now  appears  in 
the  home  rule  legislation. 

One  principal  reason  I  favor  the 
amendment  offered  here,  given  the  un- 
usual circumstances,  is  that  I  view  calen- 
dar year  1974  as  a  critical  one  as  respects 
the  action  by  the  District  government  in 
adopting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Nelsen  commission,  which  I  headed. 
That  commission  made  over  450  recom- 
mendptions  In  a  3 -volume  report  to  the 
Congress  filed  August  17, 1972. 

I  fear  that  the  implementation  of  those 
recommendations  may  be  hampered 
enough  by  the  involvement  of  the  lo- 
cal citizenry  and  the  local  government 
officials  in  partisan  elections.  I  think  they 
would  be  further  endangered  were  the 
sitting  Mayor  and  the  sitting  members 
of  the  City  Council  and  perhaps  other  key 
District  employees  forced  to  resign  so 
that  they  may  run  for  office  in  the  new 
government.  For  this  additional  reason  I 
favor  giving  these  appointed  officials  as 
well  as  other  key  District  employees,  an 
opportunity  to  remain  on  the  job  during 
the  period  of  this  first  election  so  that 
they  may  give  the  Nelsen  commission 
recommendations  close  attention  and  an 
impetus  toward  their  implementation 
that  I  believe  they  deserve  and  which  I 
submit  to  the  Members  of  the  House  is 
in  the  interest  of  economy,  efficiency  and 
improved  operation  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. Accordingly  in  the  interest  of  this 
Congress  and  all  their  constituents 
throughout  the  country  I  strongly  sug- 
gest to  the  District  government  that 
they  move  forward  aggressively  in  im- 
plementing the  recommendations  of  the 
Nelsen  commission. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  pertinent  portion 
of  a  statement  of  my  colleague  from 
the  Senate  side.  Senator  Domenici.  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday  when  the 
conference  report  on  home  rule  was  de- 
bated in  that  body  wherein  he  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  home  rule  legislation 
provided  for  partisan  elections : 

Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  only  one  concern,  which  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  cause  me  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
but  It  Is  sort  of  a  red  flag.  In  that  I  predict 
we  win  have  some  problems  because  we  de- 
cided to  have  partisan  elections. 

As  some  Senators  know,  I  was  a  mayor 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  served  a 
community  that  did  not  have  partisan  elec- 
tions. It  was  a  community  that  had  many 
PedersU  employees  In  Its  environs,  perhaps  as 
many  as  12  to  IS  percent.  We  went  through  a 
charter  revision.  As  we  looked  at  all  the  facts, 
we  determined  that  If  we  turned  our  elec- 
tions Into  partisan  elections,  there  were  cer- 
tain advantages.  Indeed,  the  advantages  in- 
herent In  the  two-party  system,  but  there 
would  be  disadvantages,  too.  because  we 
would  be  saying  to  many  leading  citizens  and 
activists  who  wanted  to  participate,  "You 
cannot  participate  because  of  the  Hatch 
Act" 

In  this  instance,  the  alternative  was  to 
have  nonpartisan  elections  and  all  residents 
of  the  community  who  otherwise  qualified 


could  participate  because  the  Hatch  Act 
would  not  preclude  their  activity. 

By  going  partisan  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  run  into  very  serious  problems 
with  the  Hatch  Act.  I  voice  this  concern,  be- 
cause In  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  the 
approximate  305.000  registered  voters,  135,141 
or  40  percent  would  be  subject  to  the  Hatch 
Act  and  thus  unable  to  actively  participate 
In  the  election  process.  Chairman  Eagleton 
has  attempted  to  remedy  this  situation  In  a 
separate  amendment  by  excluding  the  present 
Mayor  and  all  bona  fide  City  CouncU  candU 
dates  from  Hatch  Act  provisions.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  this  wlU  only  reach  a 
small  percentage  of  this  40  percent  and  thus 
will  eliminate  by  law  the  active  participation 
of  many  others  In  the  election  process  of  this 
new  form  of  government. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  by  adopting  a  parti- 
san election  process  you  wlU  inherently  ex- 
clude many  from  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. I  voice  this  objection,  t>ecause  this 
bUl  comes  very  close  to  offering  the  needed 
provisions  for  self-government,  but  this  one 
provision  will  deny  such  a  large  percentage 
of  their  right  to  participate  In  a  complete 
home  rule. 

I  think  we  should  have  faced  up  to  the 
Issue  and  asked  whether  Congress  wanted 
people  participating  In  partisan  elections  re- 
moved from  the  Hatch  Act;  and,  if  not.  we 
should  have  decided  to  make  this  a  non- 
partisan city  election.  Participation  would 
not  have  been  minimized.  I  can  cite  numer- 
ous cities  In  this  country  that  have  non- 
partisan elections,  with  tremendous  partici- 
pation and  no  problem  with  the  Hatch  Act, 
among  them  Houston,  Dallas,  and  Albuquer- 
que, N.  Mex.  Most  California  communities 
have  nonpartisan  elections. 

So  we  would  have  had  activity  and  par- 
ticipation, and  we  would  not  have  had  the 
problem  of  basically  eliminating,  In  this  In- 
stance, about  40  percent  of  the  electorate 
of  the  District  which  cannot  participate 
actively  because  they  are  "hatched,"  so  to 
speak. 

I  do  not  want  to  change  the  Hatch  Act 
to  let  them  participate,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  do  this  for  aU  citizens  across  this  land. 
In  all  cities,  and  I  do  not  favor  that. 

So  I  Indicate  my  concern  and  predict  a 
rather  serious  problem,  when  the  citizens 
find  out  that  they  are  Indeed  given  participa- 
tion with  the  left  hand  and  that  it  U  taken 
away  with  the  right  hand  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
I  hope  it  does  not  prove  to  be  too  onerous  a 
burden.  I  hope  that  participation  Is  maxi- 
mum and  that  all  citizens  who  are  Interested 
will  work  toward  making  home  rule  actuaUy 
function  on  a  day-to-day  basis  In  this  com- 
munity. I  hope  that  what  I  have  predicted 
will  not  comi  true. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr,  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday,  I  objected 
to  this  provision  coming  up  imder  unani- 
mous consent.  I  have  since  talked  with 
the  distinguishd  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Eind  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member. 

My  concern  yesterday  was  that  per- 
haps we  were  about  to  pass  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  I  considered  elitest.  at 
best  and  certainly  unconstitutional,  in 
that  It  would  have  provided  for  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  to  be  exempt 
from  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  imderstand  now  that  we  have  worked 
out  a  parliamentary  situation  under 
which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
•  Mr.  Nelsen  t  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  extend  this  exemption  to  all 
Government  employees. 
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I  think  that  Is  satisfactory  at  this  mo- 
ment, although  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
long-term  solution. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  also  received  guarantees 
that  we  will  consider  this  matter  with 
serious  deliberation  in  order  to  try  to  re- 
solve :t  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

For  those  reasons.  I  will  not  object  to- 
day. Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  agree  to  the  resolution 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  House 
resolution.  House  Resolution  754. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  ouorum  Is 
not  present.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were  ayes  319.  noes  26, 
answered  'present"  1,  not  voting  36.  as 
follows : 

IRoU  No.  715 1 
AYES— 319 
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,  Md. 
NT. 


Addabbo 
An:lerson. 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N  C 
Annunzio 
.\rctier 


Bara.is 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bau:!:a.i 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berg.'and 

Be  via 


B  auiik 

Boegs 

Bc-.ven 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaur 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brootr..1eld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown  Silch. 

Brown  Ohio 

BroyhlU.N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke  p:a 

Burke,  .Maas, 

Butler 

Byron 
C?rey.  N  Y 
Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Channberlaln 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

C:a  uen, 
Don  H 

Clav 

C.£ve  a.-.i 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conab> 

Coniaa 

Ccnte 

Corir.an 

Cotter 


Cough:  in 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel .  Robert 

W  .  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Doauulck  V. 
Davis.  Ga 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dl?gs 
Donobue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drtnau 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Pascell 
Findley 
Fish 
F.sher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford. 

WUMam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Froeh:ich 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
aialtno 
Gibbons 
Gtlman 
Oinn 

Ooldwater 
Gon.'alez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guver 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hanien.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 


H'\wkin3 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Ma^s. 

Heinz 

Heist  oskt 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUhs 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzran 

Hortoi; 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hurinut 

Hun?ate 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  NC. 

Jones.  OkJa 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketrhum 

Kluczvnskl 

Koch 

Kuykcndall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Lone  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCIo«key 

McColUster 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSradden 

Macdcnaid 

Miidn: 

.Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mara/ltl 

Martin  N  C 

Mat  bias,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga 

Bfatsunaea 

Mayne 

Mazzoa 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvtn.sky 


Mil  ford 

M.ller 

.Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mitchell. 

Ulzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

.Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Myers 

-Matcher 

Nedzl 

Neisen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHa-a 

O  Neill 

Owens 

Passman 

Patrr.a.i 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poa^e 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price  r.;. 

Pruchard 

Quie 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 


Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson  Va. 

Roblfon.  N  Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncaio.  Wvo. 

Roncallo  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  NY 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
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Svmington 

Ta  cott 

Tavlor.  NO. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teasue  Tex. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towel;    Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

iniman 

Vander  Jagt 

Van;k 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnail 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
W-  att 
Wylie 
Wynr.an 
Vates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  111. 
Young.  S  C. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 


.'Vshbrook 
Blackburn 
B>:r.e50n,  Tex. 
Burltson.  Mo. 
Casey,  Tex. 
Ciawson.  Del 
Crane 
Davis.  SO. 
Devlne 
Dickinson 


E'^heman 
Flynt 
Geltys 
Good  ling 
Gross 
Ichord 
King 

Landgrebe 
Moorhead. 
Calif- 


Price.  Tex. 
Runnels 
Svmms 
\Vllson. 

Charles  H.^ 

Caiif. 
Wydler 
Young.  Pt». 
Young,  Tex. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT  '—1 

Dellums 

NOT  VOTING— 86 

Orover  Quillen 


Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak 
Arends 
Aspln 
Eolnnd 
BoUlng 
Brooks 
Burke  Calif. 
Burton 
Camp 
Clancy 
Collier 
Collins.  III. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conyers 
Daulelson 
Deianey 
Dent 
Dln;;e:i 

Dulskl  

EdwarJs.  Calif    Michel 

Esch 

Evin  =  .  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Orlfflths 


Gutjser 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hibert 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Jones.  Ala 

Kastenmeier 

Keating 

Landrum 

Leggett 

L-'hrr.an 

MtCormack 

McEwen 

Ma'Jlqan 

MalUiard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Metcalfe 


RaUsback 

Rarlck 

Reld 

Riegle 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

RuFpe 

Rjan 

Sarasic 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Sohnee  bell 

Shiple> 

Shnver 

Stsk 

Sinlth.  Iowa 

Stark 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Van  Deer.ln 


Mills.  Ark. 

MinLha.l,  Ohio  Veysey 
Moss  V;«cr:to 

Nichols  Walsh 

Farrls  WUson.  Bob 

Podell  Zwach 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr   Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Aspln 
Mr  Dent  with  Mr  Each 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr  Landrum 
Mr.    Nichols    with    Mr.   Andrews   of   Nortli 
Dakota 


Mr  Hays  with  Mr  A.'ends 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr  Riegle 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr  Prellnghuysen. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr 
Orover. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  Convers 

.Mr.  Burton  with  Mr  Harvev. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr  Danielson. 

Mr«.  Burke  of  Callfornl*  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Nebraska. 

Mr  SIsk  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr  Clancy. 

Mr  Stark  with  Vr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr  Collier. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr  Keating. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of 
Ohio. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr    Mills  of  Arkansas 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 
Mrs  Orlfflths  with  Mr  Michel 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rousselot 
Mr  Leggett  with  Mr  Parrla. 
Mr  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr  Vigorlto  with  Mr  RaUsback. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr  Sarasln. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 
Mr.  Roland  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Walsh 
Mr.  Praser  with  Mr  Schneebell. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Missouri.  •' 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Ryan 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  rp-^n^lder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  passed  (H.  Res.  754), 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  .iK,.,  t,^j^ 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  CLAUDE  V 
ALCORN  AND  21   OTHERS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1316  >  for 
the  relief  of  Claude  V,  Alcorn  and  21 
others,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments' 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  "trans- 
portation on  board  the  vessels  at  the  recom- 
putatlon,". 

Page  3.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "subsection 
(a)    of  this  section-  and  Insert  "this  Act". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  PRINTING 
FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 88.  authorizing  certain  printing 
for  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  tne  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows  1 

On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  10.  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress  there 
shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Aflalrs  of  the  United  States 
Senate  twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  publica- 
tion similar  to  that  authorized  by  the  first 
section  of  this  concurrent  resolution,  but 
with  emphasis  upon  matters  relating  to  vet- 
erans' affairs  considered  by  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  readi 
"Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  summaries  of  veterans  legis- 
lation reported  in  the  House  and  Senate 
during  the  93d  Congress,  first  session. " 
session." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  ON  'IMPEACH- 
MENT.   SELECTED    MATERIALS" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 369,  to  print  as  a  House  document 
committee  print  on  "Impeachment, 
Selected  Materials"  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Cierk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows  1 

On  page  1.  bef;lnnlng  with  line  9,  insert: 

Sfc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand thirty  additional  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment authorized  by  section  1  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  of  which  one  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Document 
Room  and  one  thousand  thirty  copies  shall 
be  for  the  u.se  of  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concur- 
red in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
BOOKLET  ENTITLED  "THE  SU- 
PREME COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  House  Concurrent  Reso- 


lution 375,  providing  for  the  printing  as 
a  House  document  of  the  booklet  entitled 
"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,"  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows  1 

On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  9.  Insert: 

Snc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  ten  thousand  three  hundred 
additional  copies  of  the  document  authorized 
by  section  1  of  this  conctirrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concur- 
red in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  A  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee : 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  December  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  morning,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Conference. 
It  was  recommended  that  I  be  elected  to 
membership  on  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  election  of  the  Honorable  Jotm  .t.  Rhodes 
to  be  Minority  Leader  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives . 

It  Is  with  regret  that  I  must  therefore 
tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  en  Armed  Services.  Service 
on  this  Important  Commlttea  has  been  a 
rewarding  and  challenging  experience.  I  ex- 
tend to  the  Chairman,  ranking  Minority 
Member,  the  entire  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  staff,  my  appreciation  for 
their  cooperation  and  friendship  through  the 
years. 

Respectfully, 

C.  W.  Bill  youNC, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  'Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION    OF    .NLt-AitsER    TO    COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  *H.  Res.  755 1  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
con.sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows  1 

H.  Res.  755 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
ber be,  and  is  hereby  elected  a  Member  of 
the  following  st.^ndlng  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

C.  W.  Bill  Young  of  Florida:  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  FLOOR  ASSIST- 
ANT TO  MINORITY  SERGEANT  AT 
ARMS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  756)  and 


ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  756 
Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1929,  as  amended,  effective  imme- 
diately, Walter  P.  Kennedy  is  hereby  desig- 
nated floor  assistant  to  the  minority 
(Minority  Sergeant  at  Arms)  to  receive  gross 
compensation  of  $36,000  per  annum  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reoon.'=idpr  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SELECTION  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
MOSHER  TO  BE  VICE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESS- 
MENT BOARD 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  92-484,  House  Members  of 
the  Technology  Assessment  Board,  Con- 
gressmen Davis  of  Georgia,  Teactte  of 
Texas,  Udall,  Gubser.  and  Haevey,  have 
unanimously  selected  the  dlsting\iished 
Congressman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher) 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Board  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  93d  Congress. 

The  Senate  Members  of  the  Board 
have  unanimously  selected  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  as  Chairman. 


CHANGES   NEEDED   IN   PEANUT 
PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   "^ 

Mr.  S'YMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  being  put  over  on  the 
American  consumer  and  taxpayer  is 
found  in  the  permanent  peanut  legis- 
lation. 

Peanuts  are  an  allotment  crop.  In 
other  words,  an  allotment  or  "right"  to 
produce  was  given  by  the  action  of  Con- 
gress to  those  farmers  who  grew  pea- 
nuts back  in  1938. 

The  Grovernment  supports  the  price  of 
peanuts  to  farmers  by  establishing  a  dol- 
lar value  per  ton.  The  Government  ac- 
quires the  peanuts  as  security  for  loans 
when  the  producer  offers  them  to  the 
Government. 

For  the  past  decade,  the  "loan  price." 
which  is  fixed  by  law,  has  replaced  the 
regular,  normal  market  price.  In  fact.  It 
is  true  that  for  nearly  a  full  generation, 
peanut  farmers  do  not  know  or  care 
what  the  market  price  is  for  peanuts. 
Their  price  is  the  Government  loan 
price.  As  a  consequence,  the  taxpayers 
end  up  bujing  a  substantial  portion  of 
each  year's  total  peanut  crop,  and  then 
have  to  watch  the  Government  dump  or 
sell  its  peanuts  at  whatever  price  desilers 
or  manufacturers  will  pay.  Needless  to 
say,  the  Government  over  the  years  has 
not  received  many  bids  above  the  sup- 
port or  loan  level.  Consequently.  GAO 
has  now  provided  Congress  with  two 
warning  repwrts  that  changes  need  to  be 
made  in  this  program.  Congress  has  not 
acted  to  alleviate  the  two  provisions — ■ 
mandatory  high  support  level  and  a 
guaranteed    acreage    to    be    planted — 
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wnicn  cost  taxpayers  nearly  $100,000,000 
annually  for  fewer  than  80.000  farmers. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
more  basic  flaw  in  this  program  that 
needs  a  change  and  its  need  is  far  more 
pressing  than  the  above  two  items.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Government-sponsored 
monopoly  of  franchise  that  was  issued 
at  that  time  for  the  bentat  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  farming  technology- 
having  advanced  so  far  in  35  years,  with 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  public  being 
better  fed  from  other  crops,  thi.s  pro- 
gram of  governmental  franchise  Is  now 
for  the  beneflt  of  only  a  few  vested  in- 
terests— at  a  disservice  to  the  public. 

Price  supports  are  provided  only  to 
those  who  have  an  allotment.  Farmers 
who  do  not  have  such  an  allotment  have 
to  go  find  one  by  leasing  It  from  a  fran- 
chise holder  who  prefers  not  to  grow 
peanuts,  especially  if  he  can  find  some- 
one who  will  pay  him  5  cents  a  pound 
just  for  the  right  to  grow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  nearly  25.000 
franchised  holders  who  do  this  annually 
and  pocket  $100  to  $110  an  acre.  These 
people  can  truly  be  said  to  be  'farming 
the  Government  program."  Why — be- 
cause they  have  a  piece  of  the  moryjpoly 
issued  by  Government. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  discourag- 
ing to  young  farmers,  or  nothing  so  Con- 
temptuous to  the  taxpayer — to  learn  that 
a  Government  program  adds  5  cents  or 
better  :o  the  cost  of  raising  this  price- 
supported  crop,  and  that  this  program 
has  now  become  a  govemmentally  ap- 
proved monopoly  to  the  disservice  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  taxpayers. 

I  have  been  advised  of  situations  where 
young  farmers  are  forced  to  pay  over 
$100  an  acre  in  order  to  have  the  protec- 
tion of  a  "loan"  guarantee,  while  neigh- 
boring but  older  farmers,  using  their  own 
allotment,  do  not  have  the  additional 
$100  cost. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  ver>-  severe  pen- 
alty for  powers  who  raise  peanuts  with- 
out an  allotment.  This  penalty  Is  75  per- 
cent of  the  loan  rate  This  means  that 
young  farmers  must  either  pay  the  $100 
to  $150  an  acre  for  a  lease,  or  if  they 
are  unable  to  purchase  a  lease,  they  are 
then  penalized  75  percent  of  the  loan  rate 
or  about  $240  for  every  ton  of  peanuts 
that  they  raise  without  an  allotment.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  this  whole  program  Is 
casting  the  Government  money;  that 
the  commodity  Is  not  actively  competing 
In  the  market;  and  that  young  farmers 
are  veo'  distressed  about  the  outlook  of 
getting  mto  peanut  production? 

Amencans  have  never  condoned  black- 
mall,  bribery,  falsehoods,  .stealing,  or  use 
of  monopolies,  except  Government  mo- 
nopolies; that  is — public  .'chools.  post  of- 
fices, and  so  forth  Ypt.  here  we  are — 
actually  condoning  a  true  monopoly,  by 
Government  edict. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  make  this 
program  more  in  tunc  with  our  basic 
philosophy  of  competition  and  free  en- 
terprise In  this  CongrRM 
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CONPERZNCE  Ktr^jKT  ON  H  R  9142 
NORTHEAST  REGION  RAIL  SERV- 
ICES ACT.  1973 

Mr    STAGGERS   submitted   the   fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  Btat«ment 


on  the  bill  (H.R.  9142)  to  restore,  sup- 
port, and  maintain  modem,  efficient  rail 
service  in  the  northeast  region  of  the 
United  States;  to  designate  a  system  of 
essential  rail  lines  in  the  northeast  re- 
gion; to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
certain  rail  carriers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CoNTEftSNcc  Repot   (H.  Rxpt.  No.  744) 

The  committee  o?  coaference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
91431  to  restore,  support,  and  maintain 
modern,  efficient  rail  service  In  the  north- 
east region  of  the  Ualted  SUtes:  to  designate 
a  system  of  essential  raU  lines  In  the  north- 
ern region:  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
certain  rail  carriers;  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  fuU  and  free  conferenoei 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following — 

That  this  Act.  divided  Into  titles  and  sec- 
Uoas  according  to  the  following  table  of  con- 
tents, may  be  cited  as  the  "Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973" 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
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Sec  <J01   Relationship  toother  law* 

Sec  602  Annual  evaluation  by  the  Secretary 

See  fl03  Freight  rates  for  recyclables 

See  304  Separabruy 

DECLAMATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec  101    (a)  niroiKoe.— The  Congreea  finds 
and  decUree  that — 


(I)  Essential  raU  service  In  the  midwest 
and  northeast  region  of  the  tJnlted  States  Is 
provided  by  railroads  which  are  today  in- 
solvent and  attempting  to  undergo  reorga- 
nisation under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 

(3)  This  essential  rail  service  Is  threatened 
with  cessation  or  significant  curtailment  be- 
cause of  the  Inability  of  the  trustees  of  such 
railroads  to  formulate  acceptable  plans  of 
reortranlzatlon  Thu  rail  service  is  operated 
over  raU  properties  which  were  acquired  for  a 
public  use.  but  which  have  been  permitted 
to  deteriorate  and  now  require  extensive  re- 
habilitation and  modernization. 

(3)  The  public  convenience  and  necessity 
require  adequate  and  efficient  raU  service  In 
this  region  and  throughout  the  Nation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  commerce,  the  national 
defense,  the  environment,  and  the  service 
requirements  of  passengers.  United  States 
mall,  shippers.  SUtes  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, and  consumers. 

(4)  Continuation  and  Improvement  of  es- 
sential raU  service  In  this  region  U  also  nec- 
essary to  preserve  and  maintain  adequate 
national  rail  services  and  an  efficient  na- 
tlonal  rail  transportation  system. 

(5)  Rail  service  and  raU  transportation 
offer  economic  and  environmental  advan- 
tages with  respect  to  land  use,  air  pollution 
noise  levels,  energy  efficiency  and  conserva- 
Uon.  resource  aUocatlon.  safety,  and  cost  per 
ton-mUe  of  movement  to  such  extent  that 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate and  efficient  raU  service  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

(6»  These  needs  cannot  be  met  without 
substantial  action  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

(b)  PtrmpoMs.— It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpoee  of  Congress  in  this  Act  to 
provide  for — 

( 1 )  the  identification  of  a  rail  service  sys- 
tem In  the  midwest  and  northeast  region 
which  Is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  and 
service  requirements  of  this  region  and  of 
the  national  rail  transporUtlon  system; 

(3)  the  reorganization  of  railroads  in  this 
region  Into  an  economically  viable  system 
capable  of  providing  adequate  and  efficient 
rail  service  to  the  region: 

(3)  the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Railway  Association,  with  enumerated  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities: 

(4)  the  establishment  of  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation,  with  enumerated  powers 
and  reeponslbllltles; 

(6)  asslsUnce  to  States  and  local  and  re- 
gional transportation  authorities  for  con- 
tinuation of  local  rati  services  threatened 
with  cessation:  and 

(fl)  necessary  Federal  financial  assistance 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  general 
taxpayer. 

OEFINITION.T 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  thU  Act.  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

<1)  "Association"  means  the  United  States 
Railway  Association,  established  under  sec- 
tion  201    of   this  Act: 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

(3)  "Corporation"  means  the  Consolidated 
RaU  Corporation  required  to  be  established 
under  section  301   of  this  Act: 

(4)  "effective  date  of  the  final  system 
plan"  means  the  date  on  which  the  final 
system  plan  or  any  revised  final  system  plan 
la  deemed  approved  by  Congress.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  206  of  this  Act: 

(5)  "employee  stock  ownership  plan" 
means  a  technique  of  corporate  finance  that 
usee  a  stock  bonus  trust  or  a  company  stock 
money  purchase  pension  trust  which  qualifies 
under  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1064  (2«  U8C  40Ua)  i  In  connec- 
tion with  the  financing  of  corporate  improve- 
menu,  transfers  In  the  ownership  of  cor- 
porate assets  and  other  capital  requirements 
of  a  corporation  and  which  U  designed  to 
build  beneficial  equity  ownership  of  shares 
In  the  employer  corporation  into  lU  em- 
ployees aubstantlally  in  proportion  to  their 
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relative  Incomes,  without  requiring  any  cash 
outlay,  any  reduction  In  pay  or  other  em- 
ployee benefits,  or  the  surrender  of  any  other 
rights  on  the  part  of  such  employees, 

(6)  "final  system  plan"  means  the  plan 
of  reorganization  for  the  restructure,  reha- 
bilitation, and  modernization  of  railroads  In 
reorganization  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
208  and  approved  pursuant  to  section  208 
of  this  Act: 

(7)  "Includes"  and  variants  thereof  should 
be  read  as  if  the  phrase  "but  Is  not  limited 
to"   were  also  set  forth; 

(8)  "Office"  means  the  Rail  Services  Plan- 
ning Office  established  under  section  205  of 
this  Act: 

(9)  "profitable  rallroed"  means  a  railroad 
which  Is  not  a  railroad  In  reorganization. 
The  term  doee  not  Include  the  Corporation, 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
or  a  rallrocul  leased,  operated,  or  controUed 
by  a  railroad  In  reorganization  in  the  region; 

(10)  "rail  properties'  means  assets  or 
rights  owned,  leased,  or  otherwise  controlled 
by  a  railroad  which  are  used  or  useful  in  raU 
transportation  service;  except  that  the  term, 
when  used  In  conjunction  with  the  phrase 
"railroads  leased,  operated,  or  controlled  by 
a  railroad  In  reorganization",  shall  not  in- 
clude assets  or  rights  owned,  leased,  or  other- 
wise controlled  by  a  Class  I  railroad  which  Is 
not  wholly  owned,  operated,  or  leased  by  a 
railroad  in  reorganization  but  is  controlled 
by  a  railroad  In  reorganization; 

(11)  "railroad"  means  a  common  carrier 
by  railroad  as  defined  In  section  1(3)  of  part 
I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  VSC. 
1(3)  ) .  The  term  Includes  the  Corporation  and 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion: 

(12)  "railroad  In  reorganization"  means  a 
railroad  which  Is  subject  to  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding  and  which  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  a  court  to  be  reorganizable  or  not 
subject  to  reorganization  pursuant  to  this 
Act  as  prescribed  In  section  207(b)  of  this 
Act.  A  "bankruptcy  proceeding"  Includes  a 
proceeding  pursuant  to  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (U  U5.C.  205)  and  an  equity 
receivership  or  equivalent  proceeding; 

(13)  "region"  means  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut.  Rhode  Island.  New  York.  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  nilnols:  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  those  portions  of  contiguous  States  In 
which  are  located  rail  properties  owned  or 
operated  by  railroads  doing  business  pri- 
marily In  the  aforementioned  Jurlsldlctlons 
(as  determined  by  the  Commission  by  order) ; 

(14)  "SecreUry"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  his  delegate,  unless  the 
context  Indicates  otherwise;  and 

(15)  "State"  means  any  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES  RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION 

FORMATION  AND  STRtJCTtniE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Estabushment— There  Is 
established.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  an  incorporated  non- 
profit association  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  Railway  Association 

(b)  ADMiNisraATioN — The  Association 
shall  be  directed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  The 
Individuals  deslnnatcd,  piirsunnt  to  subsec- 
tion (d)(2i  of  this  section,  as  the  Gnvern- 
ment  members  of  such  Board  shall  be  deemed 
the  Incorporators  of  tie  Association  and  shall 
take  whatever  Mep.s  arc  necessarv  to  estab- 
lish the  Association.  IncludlnR  filing  of  arti- 
cles of  Incorpi  mtlon,  nnd  serving  as  an  act- 
ing Board  of  Directors  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  45  da3rs  after  the  date  of  Incor- 
poration of  the  Association, 

(c)  Status.— Tlie  A.ssoclntlon  shall  be  a 
Kovernment  corporation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  subject,  to  the  extent  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  title,  to  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  29-1001  et  seq.) .  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, employees  of  the  Association  shall  not 
be  deemed  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Association  shall  have  succession 
until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress,  shall 
maintain  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect 
to  venue  m  any  legal  proceeding. 

(d)  Board  of  Directors — The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Association  shall  consist  of 
11  Individuals,  as  foUows: 

(1)  tiie  Chairman,  a  qualified  Individual 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  cf  the  Sen- 
ate; 

k2)  three  Government  members,  who  shall 
be  the  Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-,  or 
their  duly  authorized  representatives:  and 

(3)  seven  nongovernment  members,  who 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  followmg  basis — 

(A)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  by  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Railroads  or  its  successsor 
who  are  representative  of  profitable  raUroads; 

(B)  oiie  to  be  selected  irom  a  list  of  quali- 
fied individuals  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  or  its  successor  who 
are  representative  of  raUroad  labor; 

(C)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  bv  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference; 

(D)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cltic-s  and  Conference  of 
Mayors: 

(E)  two  to  be  selected  from  lists  of  quali- 
fied individuals  recommended  by  shippers 
and  organizations  representative  of  signifi- 
cant shipping  Interests  Including  small 
shippers; 

(F)  one  to  be  selected  from  Usts  of  quail- 
fled  individuals  recommended  by  financial 
institutions,  the  financial  communltv  and 
recognized  financial  leaders. 

As  used  In  this  paragraph,  a  list  of  quali- 
fied individuals  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  individuals. 

Except  for  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  (A).  (B),  (E).  and 
(P) .  no  member  of  the  Board  may  have  any 
employment  or  other  direct  financial  rela- 
tionship with  any  railroad.  A  member  of  the 
Board  who  Is  not  otherwise  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  may  receive  8300 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  plus  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(e)  Terms  of  OmcE  — The  terms  of  office 
of  the  nongovernment  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  designated  bv  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  nomination— two  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year;  two  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year:  and  three  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman  of 
such  Board  shall  be  fl  years.  Suecessrrs  to 
members  of  such  Board  shall  be  appointed 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  members 
and.  except  in  the  case  of  government  mem- 
bers, .shall  have  terms  of  office  expiring  8 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  terms 
for  which  their  predecessors  were  appointed 
Any  individual  appointed  to  flJl  a  vacancv 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  any  term 
of  office  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term. 

(f)  QpoRfM— Beginning  4S  days  after  the 
date  of  Incorporation  of  the  Association,  six 
members  of  the  Board.  Including  three  of  the 
nongovernment  members,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  fimctlon 
of  the  Association. 

(g)  PREsroBNT  — The  Board  of  Directors  of 


the  Association,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary,  shall  appoint  a  qualified  indi- 
vidual to  serve  as  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The 
President  of  the  Association,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Board,  shall  manage  ^n^ 
supervise  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

(h)  E^xEctmvx  CoititrrTEE. — The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  shall  have  an 
executive  committee  which  shall  consist  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  two 
other  members  who  shall  be  selected  by  the 
memt>ers  of  the  Botird. 

(1)  MiSCELLANTOtJB. (1)      The     AsSOCiatlMl 

shall  have  a  seal  which  shall  be  Judicial^ 
recognized. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  furnish  the  Association  with  such  of- 
fices, equipment,  supplies,  and  services  as 
he  Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  any  other 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Association  or  the  Corporation 
rights  m  inteUectual  property  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Association  or  the  Corporation, 
to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  such  rights  and  to  the  extent  that  trans- 
fer Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(J)  Use  of  Names. — No  person,  except  the 
Association,  shall  hereafter  use  the  word* 
•United  States  Railway  Association"  as  a 
name  for  any  business  purpose.  No  person, 
except  the  corporation  directed  to  be  estab- 
lished under  section  301  of  this  Act,  shaU 
hereafter  use  the  words  "Consolidated  RaU 
Corporation"  as  a  name  for  anv  buslneaa 
purpose.  Violations  of  these  provisions  may 
be  enjoined  by  any  court  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion In  an  action  commenced  bv  the  Asso- 
ciation or  the  Corporation.  In  any  such  ac- 
tion, the  Association  or  the  Corporation  may 
recover  any  actual  damages  flowing  from 
such  violation,  and.  in  addition,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  punitive  damages  (regardless  of  the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  actual  dam- 
age) in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fioo  few- 
each  day  during  which  such  violation  was 
committed.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  actions 
brotight  under  this  subsection,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversv  or  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  parties. 

GENEKAI.    POWERS    AND    DCTIES    OF   THE 
ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Geneeai,.— To  carrv  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Association  is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  engage  in  the  preparation  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  final  system  plan: 

(2)  Issue  obllgaUons  under  section  210  of 
this  tlUe  and  make  loans  tmder  section  211 
ofthlsOtle. 

(31  provide  assistance  to  SUtes  and  local 
or  regional  transportation  authcaltles  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  403  of  this  .\ct; 

(4)  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  anil  defend. 
In  the  name  of  the  AssoclaUon  and  through 
Its  own  attorneys:  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal 
bylaws  goreming  the  operaUon  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  sucli  rules  and  regulaUons  aa 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  authortty 
granted  under  this  Act:  conduct  Its  alfaira, 
carry  on  operations,  and  maintain  offices: 

(5)  appoint,  fix  the  compensatlo.2.  and  as- 
sign the  duties  of  such  attornevs,  agenta, 
consultants,  and  other  fuU-  and'  part-time 
employees  as  It  deenv<!  necessarv  or  appro- 
prlate;  except  that  1 1 )  no  officer  of  the  As- 
sociation. lncludii.g  the  Chairman,  may  re- 
ceive compe!\sation  .-it  a  rate  m  excess  of" that 
prescribed  for  level  I  of  the  Executive  Scfied- 
ule  under  section  5312  of  tlUe  6.  UiiUed 
States  Code:  and  (2>  no  Individual  may 
hold  a  position  In  Tlolatlo:i  of  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  establish  to  arotd 
conflicts  of  interest  and  to  prx>tect  the  In- 
terests of  the  pubUc; 
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(6)  mcqulre  and  hold  such  real  and  per- 
sonal property  as  it  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  exercise  of  Ita  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act.  and  to  dispose  of  any 
•uch  property  held  by  It: 

(7)  consult  »ith  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  request  the 
assistance  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  direct  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  As- 
sociation, the  Corporation,  or  any  entity  des- 
ignated  m   accordance    vlth   secuon   306(c) 

( I)  IC)  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

(8)  consult  on  an  ongoing  basis  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  assess  the  pos- 
sible anticompetitive  affects  of  various  pro- 
posals and  to  negotiate  provisions  which 
would,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
the  goal  set  forth  in  section  306(a)  (5)  of 
this  title,  alleviate  any  such  anticompetitive 
effects; 

(9)  consult  with  representatives  of  science. 
Industry,  agriculture,  labor,  environmental 
protection  and  consumer  organizations,  and 
other  groups,  as  It  deems  advisable,  and 

(10)  enter  Into,  without  regard  to  section 
370»  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (41  use.  5i,  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of 
Its  functions  and  duties  with  person  (In- 
cluding a  government  entity). 

(b)  DoTTEs. — In  addition  to  Its  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Association  shall — 

(1)  prepare  a  survey  of  existing  rail  serv- 
ices In  the  region.  Including  patterns  of  traf- 
fic movement;  traffic  density  over  Identified 
lines;  pertinent  costs  and  revenues  of  lines; 
and  plant,  equipment,  and  facilities  (Includ- 
ing yards  ai:id  terminals); 

(3)  prepare  an  economic  and  operational 
study  and  analysis  of  preient  and  future  rail 
service  needs  In  the  region;  the  nature  and 
volume  of  the  traffic  in  the  region  now  being 
moved  by  rail  or  likely  to  be  moved  by  rail 
In  the  future:  the  extent  to  which  available 
alternative  modes  of  transportation  could 
move  such  traffic  as  Is  now  carried  by  rail- 
roads in  reorganization;  the  relative  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  costs  that 
would  be  Involved  In  the  use  of  such  avail- 
able alternative  modes,  mcludlng  energy 
resource  costs;  and  the  competitive  or  other 
effects  on  profitable  rallrocMls; 

( 3 1  prepare  a  study  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ices In  the  region,  in  terms  of  scope  and 
quality; 

<4i  consider  the  views  of  the  Office  and  of 
all  government  officials  and  persons  who 
submit  views,  reports,  or  testimony  under 
section  20.')(d)(l)  of  this  title  or  in  the 
course  of  proceedings  conducted  by  the 
Office; 

(5)  consider  methods  of  achieving  econ- 
omies In  the  cost  of  rail  system  operations 
In  the  region  including  consolidation,  pool- 
ing, a.id  Joint  use  or  operation  of  lines,  fa- 
cilities, and  operating  equipment;  reloca- 
tion; rehabilitation  and  modernization  of 
equipment,  track,  and  other  facilities;  and 
abandonment  of  lines  consistent  with  meet- 
ing needs  and  service  requirements;  together 
with  the  anticipated  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  costs  and  benefits  of  each 
such  method: 

(6)  consider  the  effect  on  railroad  em- 
ployees of  any  restructuring  of  rail  services 
In  the  region: 

(7)  make  available  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  and  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  all  studies,  data, 
and  other  Information  acquired  or  developed 
by  the  A«8oclatu>n. 

(c)  iKvxsrMCKT  or  FtTKoa — Uncommitted 
funds  of  the  Association  shall  be  kept  In 
cash  on  band  or  on  deposit,  or  invested  in 


obligations  of  the  United  States  or  guaran- 
teed thereby,  or  in  obligation*,  participa- 
tions, or  other  investments  which  are  law- 
ful Investments  for  fiduciary,  trust,  or  pub- 
lic funds. 

(d)  Exemption  Psom  Taxation — The  As- 
sociation. Including  its  franchise,  capital  re- 
serves, surplus,  security  holdmgs.  and  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States,  any 
commonwealth,  territory,  dependency,  or 
possession  thereof,  or  by  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  except  that  any  real 
property  of  the  Association  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according  to 
Its  value  as  other  real  property  Is  taxed. 

(C)  AN^^JAl.  R£Po«T. — The  Association 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed report  on  all  activities  of  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  Each 
such  report  shall  Include  (1)  the  Associa- 
tion's statement  of  specific  and  detailed  ob- 
jectives for  the  activities  and  programs  con- 
ducted and  assisted  under  this  Act;  (2) 
statements  of  the  Association's  conclusions 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  activities  and 
programs  In  meeting  the  sUted  objectives 
and  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  measured 
through  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 
(3 1  recommendations  with  respect  to  any 
legislation  or  administrative  action  which 
the  Association  deems  necessary  or  desirable; 
i4i  a  statistical  compilation  of  the  obliga- 
tions Issued  and  loans  made  under  this  Act; 
(3)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  Association.  In  order  of  pri- 
ority; (6)  all  other  Information  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act;  and  (7)  the 
Association's  projections  and  plans  for  Its 
activities  and  programs  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

(f)  BvDcrr — The  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Association  (other  than  admin- 
istrative expenses  referred  to  In  subsection 
(g)  of  thU  section)  In  the  discharge  of  Its 
functions  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  totals 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual 
expenditure  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays) limitations  Imposed  on  a  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Association  shall  transmit  annually  to 
the  Congress  a  budget  for  program  activities 
and  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Asso- 
ciation The  Chairman  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  the  amount  of  net  lending 
of  the  Association,  which  would  be  included 
m  the  totals  of  the  budgets  of  the  United 
States  Government,  If  the  Association's  ac- 
tivities were  not  excluded  from  those  totals 
as  a  result  of  this  section. 

ig(  AccotTNTABnjTT  —  (1)  Sectloh  201  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  use  856)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (6)  and  by  Insert- 
ing  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  (8)  the  United 
States  Railway  Association". 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Association  shall 
tran-smlt  annually  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  a  budget  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Association  Whenever 
the  Association  submits  any  budget  esti- 
mate or  request  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  It  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  e<;timate  or  request 
to  the  Congress.  Within  budgetary  con- 
straints of  the  Congress  the  maximum  feas- 
ible and  prudent  budgetary  flexibility  shall 
be  provided  to  the  Association  to  permit 
effective  operations. 

Access    TO    tXTORMATION 

Sec  203.  (a)  PLAirini«c. — Each  raUroad 
operating  in  the  region  shall  provide  such 
relevant  tiLformatlon  as  may  be  requested 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Office,  or  the  Associa- 
tion m  connsction  with  the  performance  of 


their  respective  functions  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  No  Information  may  be  re- 
quested under  this  subsection  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  final  system  plan. 

(b)  Other. — Each  railroad  or  other  jjerson 
or  government  entity  seeking  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Association  shall  maintain 
and  make  available  such  records,  make  and 
submit  such  reports,  and  provide  such  data, 
materials,  or  other  relevant  information  as 
may  be  requested  by  the  Association. 

(c)  KxTORCEMiNT. — Where  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
and  upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials 
and  a  written  notice  of  tnsjjectlon  authority, 
any  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Office,  or  the  Association 
may.  at  reasonable  times,  inspect  records, 
papers,  processes,  rolling  stock,  systems, 
equipment,  or  facilities  and  may.  in  further- 
ance of  their  respective  functions  under  this 
Act.  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths, 
and  require  by  subpoena  or  other  order  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  Information  as 
is  deemed  advisable.  Subpoenas  shall  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Director  of  the  Office,  or  the  Chairman 
or  President  of  the  Association  and  may  be 
served  by  any  dtily  designated  individual. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  such 
a  subpoena  or  order  by  any  person  who  re- 
sides. Is  found,  or  transacts  business  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  such  district  court  shall,  upon 
petition,  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such 
person  an  order  requiring  him  to  comply 
forthwith  Failure  to  obey  such  an  order  Is 
punishable  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

(d)  CoNC««ss.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  authorize  the  withholding  of  Informa- 
tion from  any  duly  authorized  committee  of 
the  Congress. 

BEPORT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Preparation — Within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  a  comprehensive  re- 
port containing  his  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  geographic 
zones  within  the  region  In  and  between  which 
rail  service  should  be  provided  and  the  cri- 
teria upon  which  such  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations are  based.  The  Secretary  may 
use  as  a  basis  for  the  Identification  of  such 
geographic  zones  the  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas,  groups  of  such  areas, 
counties,  or  groups  of  counties  having  sim- 
ilar economic  characteristics  such  as  mining, 
manufacturing,  or  farming. 

(b)  SrsMissioN — The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit the  report  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  the  Office,  the  Association,  the 
Governor  and  public  utilities  commission  of 
each  State  studied  In  the  report,  local  gov- 
ernments, consumer  organizations,  environ- 
mental groups,  the  public,  and  the  Congress. 
The  Secretary  shall  further  cause  a  copy  of 
the  report  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

RAH.    SERVICES    PLANNING    OmCK 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Establishment —There  Is 
established  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  new  Office  In  the  Commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office 
The  Office  shall  function  continuously  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
cease  to  exist  6  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  The  Office  shall  l)e  admin- 
istered by  a  director. 

(b)  Director —The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  with  the  concurrence  of  5  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  administer  and  be  responsible 
for  the  discharge  of  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  Office  from  the  date  he  takes  office 
unless  removed  for  cause  by  the  Commission. 
He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  set 
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by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  classlficatlcn.  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title. 

(c)  Powers. — The  Director  of  the  Office  Is 
subject  to  the  direction  of.  and  shall  report 
to,  such  member  of  the  Commission  as  the 
Chairman  thereof  shall  designate.  The 
Chairman  may  designate  himself  as  that 
member.  Such  Director  Is  authorized,  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  member  or  (In  case 
of  disagreement)  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, to— 

( 1 )  appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and  as- 
sign the  duties  of  employees  of  the  Office 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  to  procure 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  authorized  under  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  8250  a  day  for  qualified 
experts.    Each   department,   agency,   and   In- 

'  strumentallty  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  each  Independ- 
ent regulatory  agency  of  the  United  States 
Is  authorized  and  shall  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  a  request  to  furnish  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office,  upon  written  request,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  or  othei^lse,  such  assist- 
ance as  the  Director  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Office. 
Such  assistance  Includes  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel with  their  consent  and  without  prej- 
udice to  their  position  and  rating;  and 

(2)  enter  Into,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (41  U.S.C.  5),  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  In  the  conduct  of 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Office,  with 
any  person  (Including  a  government  entity) . 

(d)  Duties. — In  addition  to  Its  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Office  shall — 

( 1 )  study  and  evaluate  the  Secretary's  re- 
port on  rail  services  In  the  region  required 
under  section  204(a)  of  this  Act  and  sub- 
mit its  repKjrt  thereon  to  the  Association 
within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  Office  shall  also  solicit,  study, 
and  evaluate  the  views  with  respect  to  pres- 
ent and  future  rail  service  needs  of  the  re- 
gion from  Governors  of  States  within  the 
region;  mayors  and  chief  executives  of  po- 
litical subdivisions  within  such  States; 
shippers;  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  and  retailers  within 
the  region;  consumers  of  goods  and  prod- 
ucts shipped  by  rail;  and  all  other  Interested 
persons.  The  Office  shall  conduct  public  hear- 
ings to  solicit  comments  on  such  report  and 
to  receive  such  views; 

(2)  employ  and  utilize  the  services  of  at- 
torneys and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
required  In  order  properly  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  those  communities  and  users  of 
rail  service  which,  for  whatever  reason,  such 
as  their  size  or  location,  might  not  other- 
wise be  adequately  represented  In  the  course 
of  the  hearings  and  evaluations  which  the 
Office  Is  required  to  conduct  and  i>erform 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  determine  and  publish 
standards  for  determining  the  "revenue  at- 
tributable to  the  rail  properties",  the  "avoid- 
able costs  of  providing  service",  and  "a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  value",  as  those 
phrases  are  used  in  section  304  of  this  Act. 
after  a  proceeding  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  663  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code:  and 

(4)  assist  States  and  local  and  regional 
tran.sportatlon  agencies  in  making  deter- 
minations  whether   to   provide  rail  service 


continuation  subsidies  to  maintain  In  op- 
eration particular  rail  properties  by  estab- 
lishing criteria  for  determining  whether  par- 
ticular rail  properties  are  suitable  lor  rail 
service  continuation  subsidies.  Such  criteria 
should  Include  the  following  considerations; 
Rail  properties  are  suitable  If  the  cost  of  the 
required  subsidy  for  such  properties  per  year 
to  the  taxpayers  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
termination  of  rail  service  over  such  prop- 
erties measured  by  Increased  fuel  consump- 
tion and  operational  costs  for  alternative 
modes  of  transportation;  the  cost  to  the 
gross  national  product  In  terms  of  reduced 
output  of  goods  and  services;  the  cost  of 
relocating  or  assisting  through  unemploy- 
ment, retaining,  and  welfare  benefits  to  In- 
dividuals and  firms  adversely  affected  there- 
by; and  the  cost  to  the  environment  meas- 
ured by  damage  caused  by  Increased  pollu- 
tion. 

FINAL     SYSTEM     PLAN 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Goals. — The  final  svstem  plan 
shall  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
effectuate  the  following  goals: 

( 1 )  the  creation,  through  a  process  of  re- 
organization, of  a  financially  self-sustaining 
rail  service  system  In  the  region; 

(2)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  rail  service  system  adequate  to  meet  the 
raU  transportation  needs  and  service  require- 
ments of  the  region; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  improved  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service,  consonant  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  in  his 
report  of  September  1971,  entitled  "Recom- 
mendations for  Northeast  Corridor  Trans- 
portation"; 

(41  the  preservation,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  other  goals,  of  existing  patterns 
of  service  by  railroads  (including  short-line 
and  terminal  railroads),  and  of  existing  rail- 
road trackage  in  areas  In  which  fossil  fuel 
natural  resources  are  located,  and  the  utili- 
zation of  those  modes  of  transportation  In 
the  region  which  require  the  smallest  amount 
of  scarce  energy  resources  and  which  can 
most  efficiently  transport  energy  resources; 

(5)  the  retention  and  promotion  of  com- 
petition In  the  provision  of  raU  and  other 
tran.sportatlon  services  In  the  region: 

(6)  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
any  environmental  standajds.  particularly 
the  applicable  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  and  plans  established  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  taking 
Into  consideration  the  environmental  Impact 
of  alternative  choices  of  acUon: 

(7)  the  movement  of  passengers  and 
freight  In  raU  transportation  In  the  region 
In  the  most  efficient  manner  consistent  with 
safe  operauon.  Including  the  requirements 
of  commuter  and  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service;  the  extent  to  which  there  should  be 
coordination  with  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  and  similar  entitles  and 
the  identification  of  all  short-to-medtum  dis- 
tance corridors  In  densely  p<^ulated  areas  in 
which  the  major  upgrading  of  rail  lines  for 
high-speed  passenger  operation  would  return 
substantial  public  benefits;  and 

(8)  the  minimization  of  Job  losses  and  as- 
sociated Increases  In  unemployment  and 
community  benefit  costs  in  areas  in  the  re- 
gion presently  served  by  rail  service. 

(b)  Factors.— The  final  svstem  plan  shall 
be  based  upon  due  consideration  of  all  fac- 
tors relevant  to  the  realization  of  the  goals 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Such  factors  Include  the  need  for  and  the 
cost  of  rehabUltatlon  and  modernization  of 
track,  equipment,  and  other  facilities- 
methods  of  achieving  economies  In  the  cost 
of  rail  operations  m  the  region;  means  of 
achieving  rationalization  of  rail  services  and 
the  rail  service  system  In  the  region;  mar- 
keting studies;  the  Impact  on  raUroad  em- 
ployees: consumer  needs;  traffic  analyses;  fi- 
nancial studies;  and  any  other  factors  Identi- 
fied by  the  Aasoclatlon  under  section  202(b) 


of  this  title  or  In  the  repwrt  of  the  Secretary 
required  under  section  204(a)  of  this  title. 

(CI  Designations. — The  final  system  plan 
shall  designate — 

(1)  which  rail  properties  of  raUroads  in 
reorganization  In  the  region  or  of  railroads 
leased,  operated,  or  controlled  by  any  raU- 
road In  reorganization  In  the  region — 

(A)  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

(B)  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  a  profitable 
railroad  operating  In  the  region  and.  If  such 
offer  is  accepted,  operated  by  such  railroad: 
the  plan  shall  deslgiiate  what  additions  shall 
be  made  to  the  designation  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  In  the  event 
such  profitable  railroad  faUs  to  accept  such 
offer; 

(C)  shall  be  purchased,  leased,  or  other- 
wise acquired  from  the  Corporation  by  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  in 
accordance  with  the  exercise  of  its  option 
under  section  601(d)  of  this  Act  for  Improve- 
ment to  achieve  the  goal  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3)  of  this  section: 

(Di  may  be  purchased  or  leased  from  the 
Corporation  by  a  State  or  a  local  or  regional 
transportation  authority  to  meet  the  needs  of 
commuter  and  Intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice:  and 

( E )  If  not  otherwise  required  to  be  operated 
by  the  Corporation,  a  government  entltv.  or  a 
responsible  person,  are  suitable  for  use  for 
other  public  purposes,  including  highways, 
other  forms  of  transportation,  conservation, 
energy  transmission,  education  or  health  care 
facilities,  or  recreation.  In  carrying  out  this 
subparagraph,  the  Association  shall  solicit 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  within  the  region,  and 
the  general  public;  and 

(2)  which  rail  properties  of  prc^table 
railroads  operating  in  the  region  may  be 
offered  for  sale  to  the  Corporation  or  to  other 
profitable  railroads  operating  in  the  region 
subject  to  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  sub- 
section  (d)   of  this  section. 

(d)  TRANsrcas. — All  transfers  or  convey- 
ances pursuant  to  the  final  system  plan  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to, 
the   following   principles: 

( 1 )  All  rail  properties  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  by  a  profitable  railroad,  by 
trustees  of  a  railroad  In  reorganization,  or  by 
any  raUroad  leased,  operated,  or  controlled  by 
a  railroad  in  reorganization  In  the  region. 
shall  l)e  transferred  In  exchange  for  stock  and 
other  securities  of  the  Corporation  (Includ- 
ing obligations  of  the  Association)  and  the 
other  benefits  accruing  to  such  railroad  by 
reason  of  such  transfer. 

( 2 1  All  raU  properties  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
profitable  railroad  operating  In  the  region  by 
trustees  of  a  railroad  In  reorganization,  or 
by  any  railroad  leased,  operated,  or  controlled 
by  a  railroad  In  reorganization  In  the  region, 
shall  be  conveyed  In  exchange  for  compensa- 
tion from  the  profitable  railroad. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  no  acquisition  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  by  any  profitable  railroad  operating 
In  the  region  without  a  determination  with 
respect  to  each  such  transaction  and  all  such 
transactions  cumulatively  (A)  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, upon  adoption  and  release  of  the 
preliminary  system  plan,  that  such  acquisi- 
tion or  acquisitions  will  not  materlallv  im- 
pair the  profitability  of  any  other  profitable 
railroad  operating  in  the  region  or  of  the 
Corporation,  and  (B)  by  the  Commission, 
which  shall  be  made  within  90  days  after 
adoption  and  release  by  the  Association  of 
the  preliminary  system  plan,  that  such  ac- 
quisition or  acquisitions  will  be  In  full  ac- 
cord and  comply  with  the  provisions  and 
standards  of  section  5  of  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
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state  Commerce  Act  (49  USC.  5).  The  de- 
termination by  the  Aasoclatlon  shall  not  be 
reviewable  In  any  court.  The  determination 
by  the  Commission  shall  not  be  reviewable 
la  any  court. 

(4)  Where  the  final  system  plan  desig- 
nates specified  rail  properties  of  a  railroad 
In  reorganization  Ln  the  region,  or  of  a  rail- 
road leased,  operated,  or  controlled  by  a  rail- 
road In  reorganization  in  the  region,  to  be 
offered  for  sale  to  and  operated  by  a  profit- 
able railroad  operating  Ln  the  region,  such 
designation  shall  terminate  30  days  after  th» 
effective  date  of  the  final  system  plan  unless 
prior  to  such  date,  such  profitable  railroad 
has  notified  the  Association  in  writing  of  Its 
acceptance  of  such  offer  Where  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  designates  specified  rail  properties 
of  a  profitable  railroad  operating  In  the 
region  as  authorized  to  be  offered  for  sale  or 
lease  to  the  Corporation  or  to  other  profitable 
railroads  operating  In  the  region,  such  desig- 
nation and  authorization  shall  terminate  60 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  unless,  prior  to  such  date,  a  bind- 
ing agreement  with  respect  to  such  proper- 
ties has  been  entered  into  and  concluded. 

(5)  All  properties  sold  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  sections  206lc){l)(Ci  and  601 
(d)  of  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  at  a 
value  related  to  the  value  received  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  such  prop- 
erties 

(e)  CoapoaATiojf  Peaturcs. — The  final  sys- 
tem plan  shall  set  forth — 

( 1 )  pro  forma  earnings  for  the  Corporation, 
as  reasonably  projected  and  considering  the 
additions  or  changes  in  the  designation  of 
rail  properties  to  be  operated  by  the  Corpo- 
ration which  may  be  made  under  subsection 
(di  (4)  of  this  section: 

(2)  the  capital  structure  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, based  on  the  pro  forma  earnings  of  the 
Corporitlon  as  set  forth,  including  such  debt 
capitalization  as  shall  be  reasonably  deemed 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  public 
interest  with  respect  to  railroad  debt  securi- 
ties, including  the  adequacy  of  coverage  of 
fixed  charges:  and 

1 3 »  the  manner  in  which  employee  stock 
ownership  plans  may.  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, be  utilized  for  meeting  the  capitaliza- 
tion requirements  of  the  Corporation,  taking/ 
Into  account  (A)  the  relative  cost  saving 
compared  to  conventional  methods  of  cor- 
porate finance;  (B)  the  labor  cost  savings: 
(C)  the  potential  for  minimizing  strikes  and 
producing  more  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween labor  organizations  and  railway  man- 
agement: ^D)  the  projected  employee  divi- 
dend incomes:  (E)  the  Impact  on  quality  of 
service  and  prices  to  railway  users  and  (F) 
thh  promotion  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  of 
creating  a  financially  self-sustalnUig  railway 
system  in  the  region  which  also  meets  the 
service  needs  of  the  region  and  the  Nation 

(f)  Vu.xTt. — The  final  system  plan  shall 
designate  the  value  of  all  raU  properties  to 
be  transferred  under  the  final  system  plan 
and  the  value  of  the  securities  and  other 
benefits  to  be  received  for  transfer^g  those 
rail  properties  to  the  Corporation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  final  system  plan. 

(g)  Othxr  Provisions. — The  final  system 
plan  may  recommend  arrangements  among 
various  raUroads  for  Joint  Uie  or  operation  of 
rail  properties  on  a  shared  ownership,  co- 
operaUve.  pooled,  or  condomlnliim-tvpe  basis, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  specified  In  the  final  system  plan  The 
final  system  plan  shall  also  make  sxich  desig- 
nations as  are  determined  to  be  necessary  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  402 
or  403  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Oblicational  AtJTHoarrY — The  final 
system  plan  shall  recommend  the  amount  of 
obligations  of  the  Association  which  are  nec- 
essary to  enable  It  to  implement  the  final 
system  plan. 

Ill    Tksms    and    CoNomoNs    ro«   Secttsi- 


. — The  final  system  plan  may  Include 
terms  and  conditions  for  any  securities  to  be 
lssue<l  by  the  Corporation  la  exchange  for 
the  conveyance  of  rail  properties  under  the 
final  system  plan  which  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Association  will  minimize  any  actual  or 
potential  debt  burden  on  the  Corporation. 
Any  such  terms  and  conditions  for  securities 
of  the  Corporation  which  purport  to  directly 
obligate  the  Association  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective without  aflHrmative  approval,  with  or 
without  modification,  by  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress. 

ADOPTION    or    ITNAI.    STSTEM    PUUf 

Sbc.  207.  (a)  P«XLiMiNA«T  System  Piaji. — 
(li  Within  300  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Association  shall  adopt 
and  release  a  preliminary  system  plan  pre- 
pared by  It  on  the  basis  of  reports  and  other 
information  submitted  to  it  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Office,  and  interested  persons  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
Investigations,  consultations,  research,  eval- 
uation, and  analysis  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Copies  of  the  preliminary  system  plan  shall 
t)e  traasmittetf  by  the  Association  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Office,  the  Governor  and  public 
utility  commission  of  each  State  in  the  re- 
gion, the  Congress,  each  court  having  Juris- 
diction over  a  railroad  in  reorganization  In 
the  region,  the  special  court,  and  Interested 
persons,  and  a  copy  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  Association  shall 
Invite  and  afford  Interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  comments  on  the  pre- 
liminary system  plan  to  the  Association  with- 
in 60  days  after  the  date  of  its  release. 

(2)  The  Office  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  preliminary 
system  plan  and  to  make  available  to  the 
Association  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the 
evidence  received  In  the  course  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  Its  critique  and  eval- 
uation of  the  prellmmary  system  plan,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  release  of 
such  plan. 

(b)  Appkovai..— Within  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  each  United 
States  district  court  or  other  court  having 
Jurisdiction  over  a  railroad  In  reorganization 
shall  decide  whether  the  railroad  Is  reorga- 
slzable  on  an  Income  basis  within  a  reason- 
able time  under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  use.  205)  and  that  the  public  inter- 
est would  be  better  served  by  continuing  the 
present  reorganization  proceedings  than  by  a 
reorganization  under  this  Act.  Within  60  days 
sifter  the  submission  of  the  report  by  the 
Office,  under  section  205(d)  (1)  of  this  title, 
on  the  Secretary's  report  on  rail  services  In 
the  region,  each  United  States  district  court 
or  other  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  a  rail- 
road in  reorganization  shall  decide  whether 
or  not  such  railroad  shall  be  reorganized  by 
means  of  transferring  some  of  its  rail  prop- 
erties to  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Because  of  the  strong 
public  interest  in  the  continuance  of  rail 
transportation  in  the  region  pursuant  to  a 
system  plan  devised  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  each  such  court  shall  order  that  the 
reorganization  be  proceeded  with  pursuant 
to  this  Act  unless  it  ( 1 )  has  found  that  the 
railroad  is  reor^anlzable  on  an  Income  basis 
within  a  reasonable  time  under  section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  ( 11  USC.  205)  and  that 
the  public  Interest  would  be  better  served  by 
such  a  reorganization  than  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion under  this  Act.  or  (2)  finds  that  this  Act 
does  not  provide  a  process  which  would  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  the  estate  of  the  rail- 
road in  reorganization  In  which  cajse  It  shall 
dismiss  the  reorganization  proceeding.  If  a 
court  does  not  enter  an  ord<»r  or  make  a  find- 
ing as  required  by  this  subsection,  the  re- 
organization shall  be  proceeded  with  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  Au  app>eal  from  an  order 
made  under  this  sertlon  may  be  made  only  to 
the  special  court  Appeal  to  the  special  court 
shall  be  Uken  within  10  days  following  en- 


try of  an  order  purstiant  to  this  subsection, 
and  the  special  court  shall  complete  its  re- 
view and  render  Its  decision  within  80  day* 
after  such  appeal  Is  taken.  There  shall  be  no 
review  of  the  decision  of  the  sp>ecial  court. 

(c)  Adoption — Within  420  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  final  system  plan  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. A  copy  of  such  submission  shall  be 
simultaneously  presented  to  the  Commission. 
The  submission  shall  reflect  evaluation  of  all 
respKinses  and  summaries  of  responses  re- 
ceived, testimony  at  any  public  hearings, 
and  the  results  of  additional  studv  and  re- 
view. Within  30  days  thereafter,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association  shall  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  its  members  approve  a 
final  system  plan  which  meets  all  of  the 
requirements  of  section  206  of  this  title 

(d)  RrvxEW  OF  Commission — Within  30 
days  foUowlng  the  adoption  of  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  by  the  Association  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  and  the  submission  of 
such  plan  to  Congress  under  section  208(a) 

of  this  title,  the  Commission  shell  submit    , 
to  the  Congress  an  evaluation  of  the  final 
system    plan   delivered    to    both    Houses   of 
Congress. 

REVirw  BT  conckcss 
Sec.  208.  (a)  Ocnikal.— The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Association  shall  deliver  the 
final  system  plan  adopted  by  the  Association 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (uid  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  The 
final  system  plan  shall  be  deemed  approved 
at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  60  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
such  date  of  transmittal  unless  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  cr  the  Senate 
passes  a  resolution  during  such  period  stat- 
ing that  it  does  not  favor  the  final  system 
plan. 

(b)  RxviSKO  Plan.— If  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Association,  with  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office,  shaU 
prepare,  determine,  and  adopt  a  revised  final 
system  plan.  Each  such  revised  plan  shaU  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  review  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  CoMPtJTATioN. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  of  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die; 
and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  60-day 
period. 

JtroiciAi.  Rxvirw 

Sec.  209.  (a)  General.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  final  system 
plan  which  Is  adopted  by  the  Association  and 
which  becomes  effective  after  review  by  the 
Congress  is  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
court  except  In  accordance  with  this  section. 
After  the  final  .system  plan  becomes  effective 
under  section  208  of  this  title,  it  may  be  re- 
viewed with  respect  to  matters  concerning 
the  value  of  the  rail  properties  to  be  con- 
veyed under  the  plan  and  the  value  of  the 
consideration  to  be  received  for  such  prop- 
erties. 

(b)  Specivl  Court- Within  30  davs  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  As- 
sociatlo.i  shall  make  application  to  the  Judi- 
cial panel  on  multl-dlstrlct  Utigatlon  au- 
thorized by  section  1407  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  consolidation  In  a  single, 
three-Judge  district  court  of  the  United 
-States  of  all  Judicial  proceedings  with  respect 
to  the  final  svste.m  plan.  Within  30  days  after 
such  application  Is  received,  the  panel  shall 
make  the  consolidation  In  a  district  court 
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(Cited  herein  as  the  "special  court")  which 
the  panel  determines  to  t>e  convenient  to  the 
parties  and  the  one  most  likely  to  be  able 
to  conduct  any  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion with  the  least  delay  and  the  greatest 
possible  fairness  and  ability.  Such  proceed- 
ings shall  t>e  conducted  by  the  special  court 
which  shall  be  composed  of  three  Federal 
Judges  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  panel, 
except  that  none  of  the  judges  selected  may 
be  a  Judge  assigned  to  a  proceeding  Involv- 
ing any  railroad  In  reorganization  In  the  re- 
gion under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  V3.C.  205).  The  special  court  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  district  Judge 
In  any  Judicial  district  with  respect  to  such 
proceedings  and  such  powers  shall  include 
those  of  a  reorganization  court.  The  special 
court  shall  have  the  power  to  order  the  con- 
veyance of  rail  properties  of  rallrosuls  leased, 
operated,  or  controlled  by  a  railroad  in  re- 
organization In  the  region.  The  panel  may 
Issue  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  functions 
under  this  subsection.  No  determination  by 
the  panel  under  this  subsection  may  be  re- 
viewed In  any  court. 

(C)    DeLTVEKT   OF  PLAN   TO  SPECIAL  COURT. 

Within  90  days  after  Its  effective  date,  the 
Association  shall  deliver  a  certified  copy  of 
the  final  system  plan  to  the  special  court  and 
shall  certify  to  the  special  court— 

(1)  which  rail  properties  of  the  respective 
railroads  in  reorganization  in  the  region  and 
of  any  railroad  leased,  ojierated.  or  controlled 
by  such  railroads  in  reorganization  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation,  In  accordance 
with  the  fljial  system  plan: 

(2)  which  rail  properties  of  the  respective 
railroads  In  reorganization  In  the  region  or 
railroads  leased,  operated,  or  controlled  by 
such  railroads  in  reorganization  are  to  be 
conveyed  to  profitable  railroads,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  final  system  plan; 

(3)  the  amount,  terms,  and  value  of  the 
securities  of  the  Corporation  (including  any 
obligations  of  the  Association)  to  be  ex- 
changed for  those  rail  properties  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  the 
final  system  plan,  and  as  Indicated  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection;  and 

(4)  that  the  transfer  of  raU  properties  In 
exchange  for  securities  of  the  Corporation 
(including  any  obligations  of  the  Association) 
and  other  benefits  is  fair  and  equitable  and 
In  the  public  Interest. 

(d)  BANKRtjpTCY  CoTTRTS. — Within  90  days 
after  Its  effective  date,  the  Association  shall 
deliver  a  certified  copy  of  the  final  system 
plan  to  each  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  railroad  in  reorganization  In  the 
region  and  shall  certify  to  each  such  court — 

(1)  which  rail  properties  of  that  raUroad 
In  reorganization  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  under  the  final  system  plan;  and 

(2)  which  rail  properties  of  that  railroad 
In  reorganization.  If  any,  are  to  be  conveyed 
to  profitable  railroads  op>erating  In  the  re- 
gion, under  the  final  system  plan. 

OBLIGATIONS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  210.  (a)  General. — To  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Association  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  bonds,  debentures,  trust 
certificates,  securities,  or  other  obligations 
(herein  cited  as  "obligations")  in  accordance 
with  this  section.  Such  obligations  shall  have 
such  maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or  rates 
of  Interest  as  are  determined  by  the  Associa- 
tion with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  obligations  shall  be  redeem- 
able at  the  option  of  the  Association  prior  to 
maturity  In  the  manner  stipulated  In  each 
such  obligation,  and  may  be  purchased  by 
the  Association  in  the  open  market  at  a  price 
which  Is  reasonable. 

(b)  Maximum  Oblicational  Attthoritt. — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  last 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  of  the  Association  is- 
sued under  this  section  which  may  be  out- 


standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
•1,500,000,000  of  which  the  aggregate  amount 
Issued  to  the  Corporation  shall  not  exceed 
•1,000,000,000.  Of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  Issued  to  the  Corporation  by  the 
Association,  not  less  than  •600.0(X),000  shall 
be  available  solely  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
modernization  of  rail  properties  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  under  this  Act  and  not  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206(c)  (1)  (C)  of  this  Act.  Any  modifica- 
tion to  the  limitations  set  forth  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  by  Joint  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

(c)  Guarantees. — The  Secretary  shall 
guarantee  the  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest on  all  obligations  Issued  by  the  As- 
sociation In  accordance  with  this  Act  and 
which  the  Association  requests  be  guar- 
anteed. 

(d)  Validity. — No  obligation  Issued  by  the 
Association  under  this  section  shall  be  termi- 
nated, canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked,  except 
In  accordance  with  lawful  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Association.  Such  an 
obligation  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
It  Is  in  compliance  with  this  section,  has 
been  approved,  find  Is  legal  as  to  principal. 
Interest,  and  other  terms.  An  obligation  of 
the  Association  shall  be  valid  and  incon- 
testable In  the  hands  of  a  holder,  except  as 
to  fraud,  duress,  mutual  mistake  of  fact,  or 
material  misrepresentation  by  or  Involving 
such  holder. 

(e)  The  Secret akt  ok  the  Treasury. — If 
at  any  time  the  moneys  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary are  Insufficient  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  he  shall  Issue  notes  or 
other  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obli- 
gations shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
Issuance  of  such  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  purchase  any  such  obligations  and  for 
such  purpose  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  eis  amended.  The  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  issued  under 
such  Act  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur- 
chase of  notes  or  other  obligations  Issued 
under  this  subsection.  At  any  time,  fiie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  sell  any  such 
obligations,  and  all  sales,  purchases,  and  re- 
demptions of  such  obligations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

(f)  AtTHORKATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  such  amounts  as  are 
necessary  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  arising  under  this  section. 

(gl  Lawful  Tn\t:stments. — All  obllgatilons 
Issued  by  the  Association  shall  be  lawful  in- 
vestments and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  th** 
Investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  un- 
der the  authority  and  control  of  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  or  officers  thereof.  All 
such  obligations  IssMed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  exempt  securities  within  the 
meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission. 
loans 

Sec  211.  (a)  General. — The  AssoclatCon  Is 
authorized.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  It  shall  prescribe,  to  make  loans 
to  the  Corporation,  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  and  other  railroads 


(Including  a  railroad  In  reorganization 
which  has  been  found  to  be  reorganlzable 
under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  pur- 
suant to  section  207(b)  of  this  title)  In  the 
region,  for  purposes  of  atssistlng  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  final  system  plan;  to  a 
State  or  local  or  regional  transportation  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  403  of  this  Act; 
and  to  provide  assistance  In  the  form  of 
loans  to  any  railroad  which  (A)  connect* 
with  a  railroad  In  reorganization,  and  (B) 
Is  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  avoid 
reorganization  proceedings  under  section  77 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  205).  No 
such  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Association 
to  a  railroad  unless  such  loans  shall,  where 
applicable,  be  treated  as  an  expense  of  ad- 
ministration. The  rights  referred  to  in  the 
last  sentence  of  section  77(J)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  205(J))  shaU  In  no 
way  be  affected  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Applications. — Each  application  for 
such  a  loan  shall  l>e  made  in  writing  to  the 
Association  In  such  form  and  with  such  con- 
tent and  other  submissions  as  the  Associa- 
tion shall  prescribe  to  protect  reasonably  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  The  Associa- 
tion shall  publish  a  notice  of  the  receipt  of 
each  such  application  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  shall  afford  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  comment  thereon. 

(c)  Terms  and  Conditions. — Each  loan 
shall  be  extended  In  such  form,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions,  and  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Association  deems  appro- 
priate. Such  loan  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  greater  of  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  ( 1 )  the  rate  pre- 
vailing In  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  (2)  the  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
Association  with  remaining  periods  of  matu- 
rity compiarable  to  the  average  maturities  of 
such  loans,  plus  such  additional  charge.  If 
any.  toward  covering  costs  of  the  Association 
8bs  the  Association  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Modifications. — The  Association  is  au- 
thorized to  approve  any  modification  of  any 
provision  of  a  loan  under  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment 
of  interest  or  principal,  security,  or  any  other 
term  or  condition,  upon  agreement  of  the 
recipient  of  the  loan  and  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Association  that  such  modification  is 
equitable  and  necess.iry  or  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  policy  declared  In  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  PREREQuisnTS. — The  Association  shall 
make  a  finding  in  writing,  before  making  a 
loan  to  any  applicant  under  this  section 
that— 

(1)  the  loan  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
final  system  plan  or  to  prevent  Insolvency: 

(2)  it  Is  satisfied  that  the  business  affairs 
of  the  applicant  will  be  conducted  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  manner;  and 

(31  the  applicant  has  offered  such  security 
as  the  Association  deems  necessary  to  pn^tect 
reasonably  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Policy. — It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  loans  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  terms  and  conditions  which  fur- 
nish reasonable  assurance  that  the  Corpora- 
tion or  the  railroads  to  which  such  loans  are 
granted  will  be  able  to  repay  them  within 
the  time  fixed  and  that  the  pa->.ls  of  the  final 
system  plan  are  reasonably  likely  to  be 
achieved. 

RECORDS,     AtTJIT.     AND     EXAMINATION 

Sec  212.  (a)  Records. — Each  recipient  of 
financial  assistance  under  this  title,  whether 
In  the  form  of  loans,  obligations,  or  other 
arranpements,  shall  keep  such  records  ns  the 
.Association  or  the  Secret.".ry  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such   assistance  and  such 
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other  records  as   %vUl  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(b)  Atmrr  Mtn  Examination. — The  Asw- 
clatUn,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Ccmptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall.  untU 
the  expiration  of  3  years  after  the  implemen- 
Utlon  of  the  final  system  plan,  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  such  recipients  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Asso?l:itlon.  the  Secretary,  or  the  Comptroller 
General  may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  the 
loans,  obligations  or  other  arrangements  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (ai  of  this  section. 
The  Association  or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall,  until  any  financial  as- 
sistance received  under  this  title  has  been 
repaid  to  the  Association,  have  access  to  any 
such  materials  which  concern  any  matter 
that  may  bear  upon — 

fl»  the  ability  of  the  recipient  of  such 
financial  assistance  to  make  repayment  with- 
in the  time  fixed  therefor; 

i2i  the  effectiveness  «Jth  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  assistance  Is  used;  and 

13)  the  implementation  of  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  and  the  realization  of  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  of  this  Act. 

FMERCENCT    ASSISTANCE    PENDING 

IMPLEMENTATION 

^  Sec.  213.  (a)  Emkkcency  Assistance.— The 
Secretary  is  authorized,  pending  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  final  system  plan,  to  pay  to 
the  trustees  of  raUroads  in  reorganization 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  continued 
provision  of  essential  transportation  services 
by  such  raUroads.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  upon  such  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes, e.xcept  that  recipients  must  agree  to 
maintain  and  provide  service  at  a  level  no 
less  than  that  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)     AtTTHOBIZATlON    FOR    .^PPBOPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  this  section 
such  sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  exceed 
$85,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

AUTHOM2ATION    rO«    APPaOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  214.  ta)  Secretary —There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
for  purposes  of  preparing  the  reports  and  ex- 
ercising other  functions  to  be  performed  by 
him  under  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary, not  to  exceed  » 12,500,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended 

(b)  OmcE.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commlsalon  for  the  use 
of  the  Office  In  carrying  out  lu  functions 
under  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
not  to  exceed  •5,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  The  budget  for  the  Office 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  Commission  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  of  any  kind  by  any  other 
agency  or  official  of  the  United  States.  Moneys 
appropriated  for  the  Office  shaU  not  be  with- 
held by  any  agency  or  official  of  the  United 
States  or  used  by  the  Commission  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  use  of  the  Office.  No 
part  of  any  other  moneys  appropriated  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  withheld  by  any  other 
agency  or  official  of  the  United  States  to  off- 
set any  moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

to  Association.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Association  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  Its  administrative  ex- 
penses under  this  Act  such  sums  as  are 
necessary,  not  to  exceed  «26.000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

MAINTENANCE    A.VB    IMPROVEMENT    OF    PLANT 

Sec.  215.  Prior  to  ttie  date  upon  which 
rau  properties  are  conveyed  to  the  Corpora- 
tion under  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  with  the 
approval  of  the  AasocUUon,  U  authorized  to 


enter  into  agreements  with  railroads  m  re- 
organization   In    the    region     (or    railroads 
leased,  operated,  or  controlled  by  railroads  In 
reorganization)    for   the   acquisition,    main- 
tenance, or  Improvement  of  railroad  faculties 
and  equip.Tient  necessary  to  improve  property 
that  win  be  In  the  final  system  plan.  Agree- 
ments entered  Into  pursuant  to  thU  section 
shall  specifically  Identify  the  type  and  qual- 
ity of  improvements  to  b«  made  pursuant  to 
such    agreements.    Notwithstanding    section 
210(b)  of  this  title,  the  Association  shall  Is- 
sue obligations  under  section  210(a)  of  this 
t.tle  In  an  amount  sufficient  to  finance  such 
agreements  and  shall   require   the  Corpora- 
tion to  assume  any  such  obUgatlons    How- 
ever, the  Aseoclation  may  not  issue  obliga- 
tions   under   this   section    in    an    aggregate 
amount  m  excess  of  $150,000,000.  The  Sec- 
retary  may  not  enter  into  any  agreements 
under  this  section   untU   he  Issues  regula- 
tions setting  forth  procedures  and  guidelines 
for  the  administration  of  thU  section.  The 
Corporation  shaU  not  be  required  under  title 
in  of  this  Act  to  compensate  any  railroad 
In    reorganization    for   that    portion   of    the 
value  of  rail  properties  transferred  to  It  un- 
der this  Act,  which  Is  attributable  to  the  ac- 
quisition, maintenance,  or  Improvement  of 
such  properties  under  this  section. 

TITLE  III— CONSOUDATED  RAIL 
CORPORATION 

FORMATION    AND    STRUCTITRE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Establishment— There  shall 
be  established  within  300  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  Act.  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  a  corporation 
to  be  known  as  the  Consolidated  RaU  Coroo- 
ratloii. 

(b)  STATrs— The  Corporation  shall  be  a 
for-profit  corporation  established  under  the 
laws  of  a  State  and  shall  not  be  an  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  a 
common  carrier  by  raUroad  under  section 
1(3)  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  (49 
use.  1(3)),  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and.  to  the  extent  not  In- 
consistent with  such  Acts,  shall  be  subject 
to  applicable  State  law  The  principal  office 
of  the  Corporation  shall  be  located  in  PhU- 
adelphla  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ic)  Incorporators.— The  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  AssocUtlon  shall 
be  the  Incorporators  of  the  Corporation  and 
shall  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  Corporation,  including  "  the 
filing  of  articles  of  Incorporation.  The  Incor- 
porators shall  also  serve  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  untU  the  stock 
and  other  securities  of  the  Corporation  are 
distributed  to  the  estates  of  the  railroads  in 
accordance  with  section  303(c)  of  this  title 
and  shall  adopt  the  Initial  bylaws  of  the 
Corporation. 

<d)  Board  of  Directors —The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of 
15  Individuals  selected  In  accordance  with 
the  articles  and  bylaws  of  the  Corporation: 
Provided.  That  so  long  as  50  per  centum  or 
more,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  the  outstanding  indebtedness 
of  the  Corporation  consists  of  obligations  of 
the  Association  or  other  debts  owing  to  or 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  three  of 
the  members  of  such  board  shall  be  the 
Secretary,  the  Chairman  and  the  President 
of  the  Association  and  five  of  the  members 
of  such  board  shall  be  Individuals  appointed 
as  such  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

le)  iNmAL  Capitalization. — In  order  to 
carry  out  the  final  system  plan  the  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to  Issue  stock  and 
other  securities.  Common  stock  shall  be  Is- 
sued initially  to  the  estates  of  raUroads  in 
reorganization  In  the  region  In  exchange  for 
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raU  properties  conveyed  id  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  the  final  sys^m  plan.  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  jp reel ude  the  Cor- 
poration from  repurch£lng  the  common 
stock  Initially  Issued  thiugh  payments  out 
of  profits  in  order  to  establish  an  employee 
stock  ownership  plan;  %nd  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  preclude  the  recipients  of 
common  stock  Initially  issued  from  estab- 
lUhing   an  employee   stock   ownership  plan 

tf)  Audit  and  ExPENDmrmEs. — So  long  as 
50  per  centum  or  more,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  of  the  Corporation 
consists  of  obligations  of  the  Asiociatlon  or 
other  debts  owUig  to  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  the  Corporation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  for  the  purposes 
of  a  Federal  Government  audit.  Section  201 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
'31  use.  856)  is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ••.  and  (9)  the 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  m  the  Regional  RaU  Reor- 
ganlzat:on  Act  of  1973.". 

(g)  ANNUAL  Report— The  Corporation 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident, not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end 
of  eaih  fiscal  year,  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed report  on  all  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Corporation  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

POWERS  AND  OimES  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec  302.  The  Corporation  shall  have  all 
of  the  powers  and  Is  subject  to  all  of  the 
duties  vested  In  It  under  this  Act.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  It 
is  mcorporated  and  the  powers  of  a  raUroad 
in  any  State  In  which  it  operates  The  Cor- 
poration  Is   authorized   and  directed   to 

I  a)  acquire  raU  properties  designated  In 
the  final  system  plan  to  be  transferred  or 
conveyed  to  it; 

(b)  operate  raU  service  over  such  raU 
properties  except  as  provided  under  sec- 
tions 304(e)    and  601(d)(3)    of  this  Act 

(C)  rehabUltate,  improve,  and  modernize 
such  raU  properties;  and 

(d.  maintain  adequate  and  efficient  raU 
services. 

So  long  as  50  per  centum  or  more,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  Cori)o- 
ratlon  consists  of  obligations  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  other  debts  owing  to  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  the  Corporation  shall 
not  engage  In  activities  which  are  not  related 
to  transportation. 

VALl-ATION  AND  CONVEYANCE  OF  RAIL  PROPERTIES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Deposit  With  Court  — 
Within  10  days  after  delivery  of  a  certified 
copy  of  a  final  system  plan  pursuant  to 
section  209(c)  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  Corporation,  in  exchange  for  the 
rau  properties  of  the  raUroads  In  reorgani- 
zation In  the  region  and  of  raUroads  leased 
operated,  or  controlled  by  raUroads  Ui  reor- 
ganization in  the  region  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Corporation,  shall  deposit  with  the 
special  court  aU  of  the  stock  and  other  secu- 
rities of  the  Corporation  and  obligations  of 
the  Association  designated  in  the  final  svs- 
tem  plan  to  be  exchanged  for  such  ruU  pnip- 
ertles;  '^ 

(2)  each  profitable  raUroad  operating  In 
the  region  purchasUig  raU  properties  from  a 
raUroad  In  reorganization  in  the  region  or 
from  a  railroad  leased,  operated,  or  controlled 
by  a  railroad  In  reorganization  In  the  region 
as  provided  In  the  final  system  plan  shall' 
deposit  with  the  special  court  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  for  such  raU  properties. 

(b)     CONVTTANCZ    OF   RaIL    PROPBRTIBS  —  (  1  ) 

The  special  court  shaU.  within  10  days  after 
deposit  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
of  the  securities  of  the  Corporation,  obllga- 
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tlons  of  the  Association,  and  compensation 
from  the  profitable  railroads  operating  In  the 
region,  order  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  each 
railroad  In  reorganization  In  the  region  to 
convey  forthwith  to  the  Corporation  and  the 
respective  profitable  railroads  operating  in 
the  region,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
the  rail  properties  of  such  railroad  In  reor- 
ganization and  ShaU  Itself  order  the  convey- 
ance of  aU  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  the 
raU  properties  of  any  raUroad  leased,  oper- 
ated, or  controlled  by  such  raUrood  In  reor- 
ganization that  are  to  be  conveyed  to  them 
under  the  final  system  plan  as  certified  to 
such  court  under  section  209(d)  of  this  Act. 

( 2 )  All  rail  properties  conveyed  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  resp>ectlve  profitable  raU- 
roads operating  In  the  region  under  this 
section  shaU  be  conveyed  free  and  clear  of 
any  liens  or  encumbrances,  but  subject  to 
such  leases  and  agreements  as  shaU  have 
previously  burdened  such  properties  or  bound 
the  owner  or  oi>erator  thereof  In  pursuance 
of  an  arrangement  with  any  State,  or  local 
or  regional  transportation  authority  under 
which  financial  support  from  each  State,  or 
local  or  regional  transp>ortatlon  authority 
was  being  provided  at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  continuance  of  raU  pas- 
senger service  or  any  Hen  or  encumbirance  of 
no  greater  than  5  years'  duration  which  Is 
necessary  for  the  contractual  performance 
by  any  person  of  duties  related  to  public 
health  or  sanitation.  Such  conveyance  shaU 
not  be  restrained  or  enjoined  by  any  court. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary contained  In  this  Act,  if  railroad  roU- 
Ing  stock  Is  Included  In  the  raU  properties  to 
be  conveyed,  such  conveyance  may  only  be 
effected  if  the  profitable  railroad  op>eratlng 
In  the  region  or  the  Corporation  to  whom  the 
conveyance  is  made  assumes  all  of  the  obli- 
gations under  any  conditional  sale  agree- 
ment, equipment  trust  agreement,  or  lease  in 
respect  to  such  rolling  stock  and  such  con- 
veyance Is  made  subject  thereto;  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
title  and  Interests  of  any  lessor,  equipment 
trust  trustee,  or  conditional  sale  vendee  or 
assignee  under  such  conditional  sale  agree- 
ment, equipment  trust  agreement  or  lease 
under  section  77(J)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  use.  205(J)). 

(4)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary contained  In  this  Act,  tf  a  railroad 
In  reorganization  has  leased  raU  properties 
from  a  lessor  that  Is  neither  a  railroad  nor 
controUed  by  or  affiliated  with  a  railroad,  and 
such  lease  has  been  approved  by  the  lessee 
railroad's  reorganization  court  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  conveyance  of 
such  lease  may  only  be  effected  If  the  Cor- 
poration or  the  profitable  railroad  to  whom 
the  conveyance  Is  made  assumes  all  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  specified  In  the  lease. 
Including  the  obligation  to  pay  the  specified 
rent  to  the  non-railroad  lessor. 

(c)  Findings  and  Distribution. — (1)  After 
the  raU  properties  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Corporation  and  profitable  raUroads  operat- 
ing Ui  the  region  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  special  court,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  findings  contained  In 
the  final  system  plan,  shall  decide — 

(A)  whether  the  transfers  or  conveyances — 

(I)  of  rail  properties  of  each  railroad  In 
reorganization,  or  of  each  raUroad  leased, 
operated,  or  controlled  by  a  raUroad  In  re- 
organization, to  the  Corporation  in  exchange 
for  the  securities  and  the  other  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  such  raUroad  as  a  result  of  such 
exchange,  as  provided  In  the  final  system 
plan  and  this  Act,  and 

(II)  of  raU  properties  of  each  raUroad  In 
reorganization,  or  of  each  raUroad  leased, 
operated,  or  controlled  by  a  raUroad  In  re- 
organization, to  a  profitable  raUroad  operat- 
ing In  the  region.  In  accordance  with  the 
final  system  plan, 

are  In  the  public  Interest  and  are  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  estate  of  each  raUroad  in 


reorganization  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ard of  fairness  and  equity  applicable  to  the 
approval  of  a  plan  of  reorganization  or  a 
step  In  such  a  plan  under  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  205),  or  fair  and 
equitable  to  a  railroad  that  Is  not  Itself  In 
reorganization  but  which  Is  leased,  operated, 
or  controUed  by  a  raUroad  In  reorganization; 
and 

(B)  whether  the  transfers  or  conveyances 
are  more  fair  and  equitable  than  is  required 
as  a  constitutional  minimum. 

(2)  If  the  special  court  finds  that  the 
terms  of  one  or  more  exchanges  for  securi- 
ties and  other  beneiits  are  not  fair  and 
equitable  to  an  estate  of  a  railroad  in  reor- 
ganization, or  to  a  railroad  leased,  operated. 
or  controlled  by  a  railroad  In  reorganization, 
which  has  transferred  rail  properties  pur- 
suant to  the  final  system  plan.  It  shall — 

(A)  enter  a  Judgment  reallocating  the 
securities  of  the  Corporation  In  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner  If  1-  has  not  been  fairly 
aUocated  among  the  railroads  transferring 
rail  properties  to  the  Corporation;  and 

(B)  If  the  lack  of  fairness  and  equity  can- 
not be  completely  cured  by  a  reallocation  of 
the  Corporation's  securities,  order  the  Corpo- 
ration to  provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  rail- 
road of  other  securities  of  the  Corporation  or 
obligations  of  the  Association  as  designated 
in  the  final  system  plan  In  such  nature  and 
amount  as  would  make  the  exchange  or  ex- 
changes fair  and  equitable;  and 

(C)  If  the  lack  of  fairness  and  equity  can- 
not be  completely  cured  by  reallocation  of 
the  Corporation's  securities  or  by  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  other  securities  of  the 
Corporation  or  obligations  of  the  Association 
as  deslp-nated  In  the  final  system  plan,  enter 
a  Judgment  against  the  Corporation. 

(3)  If  the  .special  court  finds  that  the 
terms  of  one  or  more  conveyances  of  raU 
properties  to  a  profitable  railroad  operating 
In  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  final 
system  plan  are  not  fair  and  equitable.  It 
shall  enter  a  Judgment  against  such  profit- 
able railroad.  If  the  special  court  finds  that 
the  terms  of  one  or  more  conveyances  or 
exchanges  for  securities  or  other  benefits  are 
fairer  and  more  equitable  than  is  required 
as  a  constitutional  minimum,  then  It  shall 
order  the  return  of  any  excess  securities, 
obligations,  or  compensation  to  the  Corpo- 
ration or  a  profitable  raUroad  so  as  not  to 
exceed  the  constitutional  minimum  stand- 
ard of  fairness  and  equity. 

(4)  Upon  making  the  findings  referred  to 
In  this  subsection,  the  special  court  shall 
order  distribution  of  the  securities,  obliga- 
tions, and  compensation  deposited  wltii  it 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  the 
trtistee  or  trustees  of  each  raUroad  in  re- 
organization in  the  region  who  conveyed 
right,  title,  and  Interest  In  raU  properties  to 
the  Corporation  and  the  respective  profit- 
able raUroads  under  such  subsection. 

(d)  Appeal. — A  finding  or  determination 
entered  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  may  be  appealed  dlrectlv  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  the  same 
manner  that  an  Injunction  order  may  be 
appealed  under  section  1263  of  title  28.  Unit- 
ed States  Code:  Provided.  That  such  appeal 
Is  exclusive  and  shall  be  filed  In  the  Supreme 
Court  not  more  than  5  days  after  such  find- 
ing or  determination  Is  entered  by  the  spe- 
cial court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  dismiss 
any  such  appeal  within  7  days  after  the 
entry  of  such  an  appeal  if  It  determines  that 
such  an  appeal  would  not  be  In  the  interest 
of  an  expeditious  conclusion  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  shall  grant  the  highest  priority  to 
the  determination  of  any  such  appeal  which 
It  determines  not  to  dismiss. 

TCRMINATTON    of   rail    SERVICE 

Sec  304.  (a)  DiscoNTiNtrANCK. — Except  as 
provided  In  subsections  (c)  and  (f)  of  this 
section,  (1)  raU  service  on  rati  properties 
of  a  raUroad  In  the  region  which  transfers 


to  the  Corporation  or  to  profitable  raUroads 
operating  In  the  region  all  or  substantially  aU 
of  Its  rail  properties  designated  for  such  con- 
veyance In  the  final  system  plan,  and  ( 2 )  rail 
service  on  raU  properties  of  a  profitable  raU- 
road operating  In  the  region  which  transfers 
substantially  aU  of  Its  raU  properties  to  the 
Corporation  or  to  other  raUroads  pursuant 
to  the  final  system  plan  may  be  discontinued 
to  the  extent  such  discontinuance  Is  not  pre- 
cluded by  the  terms  of  the  leases  and  agree- 
ments referred  to  In  section  303(b)  (2)  of 
this  title  If— 

(A)  the  final  system  plan  does  not  desig- 
nate raU  service  to  be  operated  over  such 
rail  properties;  and 

(B)  not  sooner  than  30  days  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  final  system  plan 
the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  applicable 
railroad  In  reorganization  or  a  profitable 
raUroad  give  notice  In  writing  of  Intent  to 
discontinue  such  raU  service  on  a  date  cer- 
tain which  Is  not  less  than  60  days  after 
the    date    of    such    notice;    and 

(C)  the  notice  required  by  paragraph  (B) 
of  this  subsection  Is  sent  by  certified  mall 
to  the  Governor  and  State  transportation 
agencies  of  each  State  and  to  the  govern- 
ment of  each  political  subdivision  of  each 
State  in  which  such  raU  properties  are 
located  and  to  each  shipper  who  has  used 
such  rail  service  during  the  previous  12 
months. 

(b)  Abandonment. — (1)  RaU  properties 
over  which  rail  service  has  been  discontinued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  not 
be  abandoned  sooner  than  120  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  discontinuance 
except  as  provided  In  subsections  (c)  and 
(f )  of  this  section.  Thereafter,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  such 
rail  properties  may  be  abandoned  upon  30 
days'  notice  In  writing  to  all  those  required 
to  receive  notice  under  paragraph  (2)  (C)  of 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  raU  properties 
propo.sed  to  be  abandoned  under  this  sec- 
tion are  designated  by  the  final  system  plan 
as  rail  properties  which  are  suitable  for  use 
for  other  public  purposes  (including  roads 
or  highways,  other  forms  of  mass  trans- 
portation, conservation,  and  recreation), 
such  raU  properties  shall  not  be  sold,  leased, 
exchanged,  or  otherwise  dlsp>o6ed  of  during 
the  180-day  period  l)eglnniiig  on  the  date  of 
notice  of  proposed  abandonment  under  this 
section  unless  such  raU  properties  have  first 
been  offered,  upon  reasonable  terms,  for  ac- 
quisition for  public  purposes. 

(c)  LiMTTATioNs. — RaU  servlce  may  be  dls- 
contmued  and  raU  properties  may  be  aban- 
doned under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S  C.  1  et 
seq.)  or  the  constitution  or  law  of  any  State 
or  the  decision  of  any  cotirt  or  administra- 
tive agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State.  No  raU  service  may  be  discontinued 
and  no  raU  properties  mav  be  abandoned 
pursuant  to  this  section— 

(1)  after  2  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  final  system  plan  or  more  than  2  years 
after  the  final  payment  of  any  rail  service 
continuation  subsidy  Is  received,  whichever 
Is  later;  or 

(2)  If  a  shipper,  a  State,  the  United  States, 
a  local  or  regional  transportation  authority] 
or  any  responsible  person  offers — 

(A)  a  raU  service  continuation  subsidy 
which  covers  the  difference  between  the  rev- 
enue attributable  to  such  rail  properties  and 
the  avoidable  costs  of  providing  service  on 
such  raU  properties  plus  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  the  value  of  such  rail  properties; 

(B)  a  raU  *rvlce  continuation  subsidy 
which  Is  payable  pursuant  to  a  lease  or  agree- 
ment with  a  State,  or  a  local  or  regional 
transportation  authority,  under  which  fi- 
nancial support  was  being  provided  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the 
continuance  of  rail  passenger  service;  or 
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(C)  to  purchase,  purstiant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  such  rail  properties  In 
order  to  operate  rail  service  over  such  prop- 
erties. 

li  a  rail  service  continuation  subsidy  Is  or- 
fered,  the  government  or  person  offering  the 
subsidy  shall  enter  into  an  operatic  agree- 
ment with  the  Corporation  or  ai/y  respon- 
sible person  ( including  a  government  entity ) , 
under  which  the  Corporation  or  such  per- 
son (Including  a  government  entity)  will 
operate  rail  service  over  such  rail  properties 
and  receive  the  difference  between  the  rev- 
enue attributable  to  such  properties  and  the 
avoidable  costs  of  providing  service  on  such 
rail  properties  and  the  trustee  oX  any  rail- 
road in  reorganization  shall  receive  a  reason- 
able rate  oX  return  on  the  value  of  any  rail 
properties  lor  which  a  rail  service  is  operated 
under  such  subsidy. 

Id)  PuacHASs. — IX  an  offer  to  purchase  is 
made  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  (C)  oX  this  sec- 
tion, such  offer  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
otTer  of  a  rail  service  continuation  subsidy. 
Such  subsidy  shall  continue  until  the  pur- 
chase tranaactlon  is  completed,  unless  a  rail- 
road assumes  operations  over  such  rail  prop- 
erties on  its  own  account  pursuant  to  an 
order  or  authorization  oX  the  Commission. 
Whenever  a  railroad  in  reorganization  in  the 
region  or  a  profitable  railroad  gives  notice  oX 
intent  to  discontinue  service  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  oX  this  section,  such  railroad 
shall,  upon  the  request  oX  anyone  apparently 
qualified  to  make  a  purchase  offer  promptly 
make  available  its  most  recent  reports  on  the 
physical  condition  oX  such  property  together 
with  such  traffic  and  revenue  data  as  would 
t)e  required  under  subpart  B  oX  part  1121  of 
chapter  X  oX  title  49  oX  the  Code  oX  Federal 
Regulations  and  such  other  data  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  avoidable  costs  oX  providing 
service  over  such  rail  properties. 

(e)  Abanl>onm£>.-t  bv  Coapoa*TioN. —  AXter 
the  rail  system  to  be  operated  by  the  Corpo- 
ration under  the  final  system  plan  has  beeu 
in  operation  for  a  years,  the  Commission  may 
authorize  the  Corporation  to  abandon  any 
rail  properties  as  to  which  it  determines  that 
rail  service  over  such  properties  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. The  Commission  may.  at  any  time  aXter 
the  effective  date  oX  the  final  system  plan, 
authorize  additional  rail  service  In  the  region 
or  authorize  the  abando:imeat  of  rail  proper- 
ties which  are  not  being  operated  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  by  any  other  person  Determina- 
iior.s  by  the  Commission  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  pursuant  to  applicable 
provisions  cf  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  use.  1). 

(t)  iNTnuM  Abaxoonmtkt. — AXter  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  railroad  in  re- 
orgai.ization  may  discontinue  service  or 
abandon  any  line  of  railroad  other  than  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
urJess  It  is  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Asso- 
ciation and  unless  no  affected  State  or  local 
or  re^.onal  tra.-^portation  authority  reason- 
ably oppo<;es  such  action,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  ary  other  Federal  law.  the 
co.-Lstitutlon  or  law  of  any  State  or  decision 
or  ord<»r  of.  or  the  pendency  of  ariv  proceed- 
In?  before  any  Federal  or  State  court.  a?encv 
orauthorltv 

TITLE  IV— LOCAL  RAIL  SERVICES 

rrNDl.NGS     AND     Pt^POSES 

Sec.  401  (».)  FrNDiNcs  —The  C"ngress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  The  Nation  Is  facing  an  energy  short- 
age of  acute  proportions  In  the  next  decade. 

(2)  Railroads  are  one  of  the  most  energy- 
eff.cient  modes  of  transportation  for  the 
movement  of  paaseneers  and  freight  and 
cause  the  least  amount  of  nollutlon. 

(31  Abandonment,  termination  or  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  rail  service  In  any  lo- 
cality win  at^yersely  affect  the  Nation's  long- 
term  and   Immediate  go«as  with  respect  to 


energy  conservation  and  eoTtronmental  pro- 
tection. 

(4)  Under  certain  circumstances  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  rail  service  continuation 
subsidies  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
abandonment  oX  rail  service  Lq  terms  of  lost 
Jobs,  energy  shortages  and  degradation  of  the 
environment. 

(b)  Praposx, — Therefore,  it  Is  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  maintain  a  prognun  of  raU 
service  continuation  subsidies. 

RAIL     SERVICE     CONTINUATION     SUBSIDIES 

S»c.  402.  (a)  Oekerai..— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  financial  assistance  in  accordance 
with  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  rail 
service  continuation  subsidies.  For  purp>oses 
of  subsection  (bnl)  of  this  section  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  a  rail  service  continuation  sub- 
sidy shall  be  70  per  centum  and  the  State 
share  shall  be  30  per  centum.  For  purposes 
of  subsection  (b)(a)  of  this  section  a  State 
receiving  discretionary  assistance  shall  be 
required  to  contribute  at  least  30  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  the  program  for  which  the 
Federal  assistance  Is  provided. 

(b)  EurrrLEMENT.— il)  Each  State  In  the 
region  Is  entitled  to  an  amount  for  rail  serv- 
ice continuation  subsidies  from  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  sums  appropriated  each  fiscal  year 
for  such  purpose  in  the  ratio  which  the  total 
rail  mileage  In  such  State,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  measured  in  point-to-point 
length  (excluding  yard  tracks  and  sidings). 
bears  to  the  total  rail  mileage  In  all  the 
States  m  the  region,  measured  In  the  same 
manner,  except  that  the  entitlement  of  each 
State  shall  be  no  leas  than  3  per  centum,  and 
the  entltleTnent  of  no  State  shall  be  more 
than  10  per  centum,  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated.  In  the  event  that  the 
total  amount  allocated  under  this  formula, 
due  to  the  application  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  limitations  which  It  establishes, 
:3  greater  or  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated,  the  excess  or  deficlencv, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  added  to  or 
deducted  from  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  The  entitlement  of  any  State 
which  Is  withheld  In  accordance  with  thU 
section  and  any  sums  not  used  or  committed 
by  a  SUte  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  discretionary  fund 
provided  for  In  paragraph  (2)  of  th'u  sub- 
section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide discretionary  financial  assistance  to  a 
State  or  a  local  or  regional  transportation 
authority  In  the  region  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  local  raU  services.  Including  as- 
sistance for  the  purposes  enumerated  In 
sectlo.T  403  of  this  'Itle. 

ic)  Ei.ioiBn.rrT.— A  State  In  the  r«glon  Is 
eligible  to  receive  rail  service  icontlnuatlon 
subsidies  pursuant  to  subsection  (bi  of  this 
section  In  any  fiscal  year  If — 

(1)  the  State  has  established  a  State  plan 
for  rail  transportation  and  local  raU  services 
which  Is  administered  or  coordinated  by  a 
designated  State  agency  and  stich  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  equitable  distribution  of  such 
rubjldies  among  State,  local,  and  regional 
transportation  authorities; 

(2)  the  State  agency  has  authority  and  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  to  develop,  pro- 
mote supervise,  and  ^pport  safe  adequate 
and  efficient  rail  services;  emplovs  or  will  em- 
ploy, dlrectlv  or  Indirectly,  gifficlent  trained 
and  qualified  personnel;  and  maintains  or 
will  maintain  adequate  programs  of  investi- 
gation, research,  promotion,  and  development 
with  provision  for  public  participation: 

(3)  the  State  provides  sattsfactorr  assiir- 
ance  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid 
under  this  title  to  the  SUte;  and 
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(4)  the  SUte  compiles  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Recolations.— Within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
amend,  regulations  with  respect  to  basic  and 
discretionary  rail  service  continuation  subsi- 
dies. 

(5)  Patment— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  SUte  In  the  region  an  amount  equal 
to  its  entitlement  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  this  section.  Any  amounts  which  are  not 
expended  or  committed  by  a  SUte  purstoant 
to  subsection  (b)  during  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  shall  be  returned  by  such  SUte  to  the 
Secretary,  who  may  use  such  amounu  In  ac- 
corda.ice  with  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f )  Te»m. — A  rail  service  continuation  sub- 
sidy between  a  SUte,  or  a  local  or  regional 
authority,  and  the  Corporation  or  other  re- 
sponsible person  (Including  a  government 
entity)   may  not  exceed  a  term  of  2  years. 

(g)  Record.  Audi?,  and  Examination — 1 1) 
Each  recipient  of  financial  asslsunce  under 
this  section,  whether  In  the  form  oX  granu, 
subgrants,  contracts,  subcontracts,  or  other 
arrangements,  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  ol  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  oX  the  project 
or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  was  given  or  used,  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facUltate  an  effective 
audit. 

(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  represenutlves  shall,  until 
the  expiration  of  3  years  after  completion  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  have  ac- 
cess for  the  purpose  of  audit  aid  examination 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  such  receipts  which  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General  may 
be  related  or  pertinent  to  the  granu,  con- 
tracts, or  other  arrangements  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph. 

(h)  Wn-HHOLDiNG.— If  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  any  State  agency,  finds  that  a  State 
Is  not  eligible  for  rail  service  continuation 
subsidies  under  sub.sectlons  (c)  and  (d)  of 
this  section,  payment  to  such  SUte  shall  not 
be  made  until  there  Is  no  longer  any  fail- 
ure to  comply. 

(1)  AnTHOatZATION     Pr,R    APPROPRIATION.S. — 

( 1 )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  such 
sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $90,- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  2  fiscal  years  Includ- 
ing and  following  the  effective  date  of  the 
final  system  plan.  Such  sums  as  are  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(2)  One-half  of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  this  stihsec- 
tton  shall  be  reserved  for  allocation  to  States 
In  the  region  under  subsection  (b)  f  1 )  of  this 
section.  One-half  of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  aiithorlzatlon  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reserved  for  distribution  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  fb)  (2)  of  this 
section. 

(J)  DErmmoN— As  used  tn  thta  section, 
"rail  service  continuation  subsidies"  means 
subsidies  calculated  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  205^d)r3)  of  this  Act 
to  cover  costs  of  operating  adequate  and 
eTlclent  raU  service,  including  where  neces- 
sfiry  Improvement  and  maintenance  of  tracks 
and  related  facilities. 

ACQinsmON   AND    MODERNIZATION    LOANS 

Sec.  403  (a)  AcomsmoN— If  a  State 
which  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
402(c)    of  this  title  or  a  local   or  regional 
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transporutlon  authority  has  made  an  offer  to 
purchase  any  rail  properties  of  a  railroad 
pursuant  to  section  304(c)(2)(C)  of  this 
Act  or  other  lawful  authority,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  direct  the  Association  to 
provide  loans  to  such  SUte  or  local  or  re- 
gional transportation  authority  not  to  exceed 
70  per  centum  of  the  purchase  price:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  any  recipient  of  such 
loan  Is  no  longer  eligible  for  a  rail  service 
continuation  subsidy  pursuant  to  section  402 
of  this  title. 

(b)  MoDEHNiZATioN. — In  addition  to  such 
acquisition  loans,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  direct  the  Association  to  provide  additional 
assistance  not  to  exceed  70  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  restoring  or  repairing  such  rail  prop- 
erties to  such  condition  as  will  enable  safe 
and  efBclent  rail  transportation  operations 
over  such  rail  properties.  Such  financial  as- 
sistance may  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or  the 
guarantee  of  a  loan.  The  Association  shall 
provide  such  financial  assistance  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  direct  under  this  section  and 
shall  adopt  regulations  describing  lu  pro- 
cedures for  such  asslsUnce.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  SecreUry,  a  SUte  may  expend 
sums  received  by  it  under  section  402  of  this 
title  for  acquisition  and  modernization  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

TITLE  V— EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

PEriNITIONS 

Sec.  501.  As  used  In  this  title  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

(1)  "acquiring  railroad"  means  a  rallro€Ul, 
except  the  Corporation,  which  seeks  to  ac- 
quire or  has  acquired,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vuions  of  this  Act.  all  or  a  part  of  the  rail 
properties  of  one  or  more  of  the  railroads  In 
reorganization,  the  Corporation,  or  a  profit- 
able railroad; 

(2)  "employee  of  a  railroad  in  reorganiza- 
tion" means  a  person  who,  on  the  effective 
date  of  a  conveyance  of  rail  properties  of  a 
railroad  In  reorganization  to  the  Corporation 
or  to  an  acquiring  railroad,  has  an  employ- 
ment relationship  with  either  said  railroad  In 
reorganization  or  any  carrier  (as  defined  In 
paru  I  and  H  of  the  IntersUU  Commerce 
Act)  which  Is  leased,  controlled,  or  operated 
by  the  railroad  In  reorganization  except  a 
president,  vice  president,  treasurer,  secretary, 
comptroller,  and  any  other  person  who  per- 
forms functions  corresponding  to  those  per- 
formed by  the  foregoing  oflBcers; 

(3)  "protected  employee"  means  any  em- 
ployee of  an  acquiring  railroad  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  transaction  and  any  employee  of 
a  railroad  In  reorganization  who  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  have  not  reached  age  65: 

(4)  "class  or  craft  of  employees"  means  a 
group  of  employees,  recognized  and  treated 
as  a  unit  for  purposes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, which  is  represented  by  a  labor  organi- 
sation that  has  been  duly  authorized  or 
recognized  pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  as  Its  representative  for  purposes  of  col- 
lective bargaining; 

(5)  "representative  of  a  class  or  craft  of 
employees"  means  a  labor  organization  which 
has  been  duly  authorized  or  recognized  as  the 
collective  bargaining  represenutlve  of  a  class 
or  craft  of  employees  pursuant  to  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act; 

(6)  "deprived  of  employment"  means  the 
Inability  of  a  protected  employee  to  obtain  a 
position  by  the  normal  exercise  of  his  senior- 
ity rlghU  with  the  Corporation  after  properly 
electing  to  accept  employment  therewith  or, 
the  subsequent  loss  of  a  position  and  In- 
ability, by  the  normal  exercise  of  his  seniority 
righU  under  the  applicable  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements,  to  obtain  another  posi- 
tion with  the  Corporation:  PrmHded.  how- 
ever. That  provUlons  In  existing  collective 
bargaining  agreements  of  a  raUroad  In  re- 
organization, which  do  not  require  a  pro- 
tected employee,  in  the  normal  exercise  of 
seniority  rights,  to  make  a  change  In  resi- 
dence, in  order  to  malnuin  his  proUctlon. 


will  be  preserved  and  will  also  be  extended 
and  be  applicable  to  all  other  protected  em- 
ployees of  that  same  craft  or  class.  It  shall 
not,  however.  Include  any  deprivation  of  em- 
ployment by  reason  of  death,  retirement,  res- 
ignation, dismissal  or  disciplinary  suspension 
for  cause,  faUure  to  work  due  to  Illness  or 
dlsabUlty,  nor  any  severance  of  employment 
covered  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
505  of  this  title; 

(7)  "employee  adversely  affected  with  re- 
spect to  his  compensation"  means  a  protected 
employee  who  suffers  a  reduction  In  com- 
pensation. 

(8)  "transaction"  means  actions  taken  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
resulte  thereof;  and 

(9)  "change  In  residence"  means  transfer 
to  a  work  location  which  Is  located  either 
(A)  outside  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  the  em- 
ployee's former  work  location  and  farther 
from  his  residence  than  was  his  former  work 
location  or  (B)  la  located  more  than  30 
normal  highway  route  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence and  also  farther  from  his  residence 
than  was  his  former  work  location. 

EMPLOTMENT    OFTESS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Applicabu:  Law —The  Corpo- 
ration and,  where  applicable,  the  Association 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
way LAbor  Act  and  shaU  be  considered  em- 
ployers for  purposes  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  and 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insvu-auce'  Act. 
The  Corporation,  In  addition,  shaU,  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  this  Act,  be 
subject  to  aU  Federal  and  SUte  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  carriers  bv  railroad. 

(b)  Mandatory  Ofter  — The  Corporation 
shall  offer  employment,  to  be  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  a  conveyance  or  discontinuance  of 
service  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to 
each  employee  of  a  railroad  m  reorganization 
who  has  not  already  accepted  an  offer  of  em- 
ployment by  the  Association,  where  ap- 
plicable, or  an  acquiring  railroa.-l.  Such 
offers  of  employment  to  employees  repre- 
sented by  labor  organizations  will  be  con- 
fined to  their  same  craft  or  class.  The  Corpo- 
ration ShaU  apply  to  said  employees  the  pro- 
tective provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  ASSOCIATION.— After  the  transfer  of  rail 
properties  pursuant  to  section  303,  the  As- 
sociation, In  employing  any  additional  em- 
ployees, ShaU  give  priority  con^deratlon  to 
employees  of  a  raUroad  In  reorganization  and 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  any 
such  employees  employed  by  the  Association 
as  If  they  were  employees  of  the  Corporation. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  WORK 

Sec.  503.  The  Corporation  shaU  have  the 
right  to  assign,  aUocate,  reassign,  reaUocate, 
and  consolidate  work  formerly  performed  on 
the  raU  properties  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  from  a  railroad  In  re- 
organization to  any  location,  faculty,  or  posi- 
tion on  Ite  system  provided  It  does  not  re- 
move said  work  from  coverage  of  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  and  does  nOw  infringe 
upon  the  existing  classification  of  work 
rights  of  any  craft  or  class  of  employees 
at  the  location  or  facility  to  which  said  work 
Is  assigned,  allocated,  reassigned,  reallocated 
or  consolidated  and  shall  have  the  right  to 
transfer  to  an  acquiring  railroad  the  work 
Incident  to  the  raU  properties  or  faculties 
acquired  by  said  acquiring  raUroad  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  subject  however,  to  the  provisions 
of  section  508  of  this  title. 

COl.LXCnVE-BARCAlNlNG  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Interim  Application. — UntU 
completion  of  the  agreemenU  provided  for 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
Corporation  shaU.  as  though  an  original 
party  thereto,  assume  and  apply  on  the  par- 
tlciUar  lines,  properties,  or  facUlUes  acquired 
aU  obligations  under  existing  coUectlve-t>ar- 
galning  agreemenu  covering  all  craXU  and 


classes  employed  thereon,  except  that  the 
Agreement  of  May  1936,  Washmgton,  DC. 
and  provisions  In  other  existing  Job  sUbUlza- 
tlon  agreements  shaU  not  be  applicable  to 
transactions  effected  pursuant  to  this  Act 
with  respect  to  which  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 505  of  this  title  shaU  be  superseding  and 
controUlng.  Dtirlng  this  period,  employees 
of  a  raUroad  In  reorganization  who  have  se- 
niority on  the  lines,  properties,  or  faculties 
acquired  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  have  prior  seniority  roster  rlghU 
on  such  acquired  lines,  properties,  or  facul- 
ties. 

(b)    Single    Implementing    Agreement 

On  or  before  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the 
final  system  plan  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  as  provided  In  section 
207(c)  of  this  Act,  the  representatives  of  the 
various  classes  or  crafts  of  the  employees  of 
a  raUroad  In  reorganization  Involved  In  a 
conveyance  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  repre- 
senutlves at  the  Corporation  shall  commence 
negotiation  of  a  single  Implementing  agree- 
ment for  each  class  and  craft  of  employees 
affected  providing  (i)  the  Identification  of 
the  specific  employees  of  the  railroad  In  re- 
organization to  whom  the  Corporation  offers 
employment;  (2)  the  procedure  by  which 
those  employees  of  the  raUroad  in  reorga- 
nization may  elect  to  accept  employment 
with  the  Corporation:  (3)  the  procedure  for 
accepUnce  of  such  employees  Into  the  Cor- 
FMDratlon's  employment  and  their  assignment 
to   positions   on    the    Corporation's   system; 

(4)  the  procedure  for  determining  the  se- 
niority of  such  employees  in  their  respec- 
tive crafts  or  classes  on  the  Corporation's 
system  which  shaU,  to  the  extent  possible, 
preserve    their    prior    seniority    rlghte;    and 

(5)  the  procedure  for  determimng  equita- 
ble adjustment  in  rates  of  comparable 
positions.  If  no  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  matters  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section Is  reached  by  the  end  of  30  days  after 
the  commencement  of  negotiations,  tb» 
parties  shaU  within  an  additional  10  days 
select  a  neutral  referee  and,  in  the  event 
they  are  unable  to  agree  upon  the  selection 
of  such  referee,  then  the  National  Mediation 
Board  ShaU  immediately  appoint  a  referee. 
After  a  referee  has  been  designated,  a  hearmg 
on  the  dispute  shaU  commence  as  soon  sis 
practicable.  Not  less  than  10  days  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  any  conveyance  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  referee  shall 
resolve  and  decide  all  matters  In  dispute 
with  respect  to  the  negotiation  of  said  Im- 
plementing agreement  or  agreemenu  and 
shall  render  a  decision  which  shall  be  flnai 
and  binding  and  shall  constitute  the  imple- 
menting agreement  or  agreements  between 
the  parties  with  respect  to  the  transaction 
Involved.  The  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
referee  shall  be  paid  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  RaUway  Labor  .^ct. 

(c)  Relationship  to  Other  Provisions. — 
Notwithstanding  faUure  for  any  reason  to 
complete  implementing  agreements  provided 
for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Cor- 
poration may  proceed  with  a  conveyance  of 
properties,  faculties,  and  equipment  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  effec- 
tuate said  transaction:  Prot-ided.  That  all 
protected  employees  shall  be  enUtled  to  all 
of  the  provisions  of  such  agreements,  as 
finally  determined,  from  the  time  they  are 
adversely  affected  as  a  result  of  any  such 
conveyance. 

(d)  Nrw  Coi-lecttve-Barcaining  Agree- 
ments.— Not  later  than  60  days  alter  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  conveyance  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  represenutlves 
of  the  various  classes  or  crafts  of  the  em- 
ployees of  a  raUroad  In  reorganisation  in- 
volved In  a  conveyance  and  represenutlves 
of  the  Corporation  shall  oommenoe  negotia- 
tions of  new  ooUectlve-bargalnlng  agree- 
menu for  each  class  and  craft  of  employees 
covering  the  rates  of  pay,  rules,  and  work- 
ing  oondltlons  of  employees   who  are  em- 
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ployee.s  of  the  Corporation,  which  collective-  shaJl  be  based  upon  the  rate  of  pay  appll-  (4)   Transfers    to    vacancies    requlrliig    a 

bargaining  agreements  shall   Include  appro-  cable  to  his  employment  and  shall  include  change  In  residence  shall  be  subject  to  the 

prlate    provLsions    concerning    rates   of    pay,  increases   In   rate*  of  pay  not   In   fact  paid  following- 

rules,  and  working  conditions  but  shall  not  but  which  were  provided  for  In  national  rail-  (A)   The  vacancy  shall  be  first  offered  to 

Include  any  provisions  for  Job  stabilization  road   labor   agreements  generaUy   applicable  the  Junior  qualified  protected  employee  de- 

resultlng  from  any  transaction  effected  pur-  during   the  period  Involved.  prlved  of  employment  In  the  seniority  dls- 

suant  to  this  Act  which  may  exceed  or  con-          t3)  If  a  protected  employee  who  la  entlUed  trlct  where  the  vacancy  exists,  and  each  such 

nict    with    thoee    established    or    prescribed  to  a  monthly  displacement  allowance  served  employee  shaU  have  20  days  to  elect  one  of 

^*''*^-  »«  »n  agent  of  a  representative  of  a  class  the  options  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 

EMPLOTEX  PBOTwrnoN  or  craft   of  employees  on  either  a  full-  or  subsection.   U  that  employee   elects   not   to 

Sec  506.  I  a)  EgrrvALENT  PosrriON — A  pre-  part-lime   basis  in  the   12  months  immedl-  accept  the  transfer.  It  will  then  be  offered  In 

tecied  employee  whose  employment  Is  gov-  ately  preceding  his  being  adversely  affected,  inverse    seniority    order    to    the    remaining 

emed  by  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  his    monthly    displacement    allowance    shall  qualified,   protected    employees   deprived    of 

will  not.  except  as  explicitly  provided  in  this  be  computed  by  taking  the  average  of  the  employment  on   the   seniority  district,   who 

title,  during  the  period  in  which  he  is  en-  average  monthly  compensation  and  average  will  each  have  20  days  to  elect  one  of  the 

titled  to  protection,   be  placed   In   a  worse  monthly  time  paid  for  of  the  protected  em-  options  set  forth  in  paragraph   (1)    of  this 

position  with  respect  to  compezLsatlon.  fringe  ployees   immediately   above   amd   below  him  subsection. 

benefits,  rules,  working  conditions,  and  rights  on   the   same   seniority   roster   or   his      own  (B)  If  the  vacancy  is  not  filled  by  the  pro- 

and  privileges  pertaining  thereto.  monthly  displacement  allowance,  whichever  cedure  m  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  this  subsec- 

,  b)  MoNTHLT  pisrL..cEMENT  .\llowa.nce  -  1'  greater.  tion_  tbe  vacancy  will  then  be  offered  In  the 

A  protected  employee,  who  has  been  deprived          (4)    An   employee   and   his   representaUve  inverse  order  of  seniority  to  the  qualified  pro- 

cf   employment    or    adversely    affected   with  shall    be    furnished    with    a    protected   em-  tected  employees  deprived  of  employment  on 

respect  to  his  compensation  shaU  be  entiUed  ployees  average  monthly  compensation  and  the  system  and  each  of  such  employees  will 

to  a  monthly  displacement  allowance  com-  average   monthly   time   paid   for,   computed  be  afforded  30  days  to  elect  one  of  the  options 

^"  M  ^  H  inTJ             K   n  K    ^  .        .    ^  K  '°  "accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  sub-  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

.1)  Sa.d  allowance  shall  be  determined  bv  section,  together  with  the  data  upon  which  (C)  The  provUlons  of  this  paragraph  shall 

computing   the  total  compensation  received  such  computations  are  based,  within  30  days  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  otherprocedures 

^L^\V!^^  ^^'^,\  ^^'^'"'**"«^  vacation  allow-  after  the  protected  employee  notifies  the  Cor-  pursuant  to  an  agreement  made  by  the  Cor- 

rl^    a^H  H.    ?  ,  ,^.  compensation   Ruaran-  poration   in   writing  that  he  has  been  de-  poratlon  and  representative  of  the  class  or 

tee^.  and  his  total  time  paid  for  during  the  prlved  of  employment  or  adversely  affected  craft  of  employees  involved 

'i^-^^rTJ^T^^TZ^y^Z'^r^l'f^Ji  *^'^  "^^^  "^  ''"'  compen.satlon.  ,,>    Separation    Allowance.   A    protected 

aa\erseiy    affected    in    which    he    performed          (c)    DtmATiON    or    Displacement     Allow-  emolovee   who   la   tendered   ard    accents   an 

compensated     service     more     than     50     per  AXCE.-The  monthly  displacement  allowance  Xr  by  t^^e  Corooratlorto  i^sL  an^^ 

centum  of  each  of  such  months,  based  upon  provf^ed  for  in  subsection   (b>   of  this  sec-  w7      °y/'*®  corporation  to  resign  and  se\er 

Dlcvees   comoersatlan    in   hu   rurrAnf   ory=<  e«"Pioy«!  »no  nas  less  inan  o  years  service  entitled    to   receive   a   lump-sum   separation 

piL..ees  compensation   in  nis   current  pos.-  on   such   date,   shall   continue   for  a   period  »iiowanr«  not  tn  «rPArt  «9nnftn  m  ii.n  r.f  .n 

tion  l5  less  in  any  month  In  which  he  per-  eoual    to    his    totAl    nrlor    vears    of    service  ^'^f  ^^e  not  to  exceed  $20,000  In  lieu  of  all 

forms  work  than  the  aforesaid  avf^rac..  X,m  a      L^  ^   total    prior   years   or   service^  ^^^^^   benefits   provided    bv   this   title.   Said 

U--^ti^n    he  shJll   be^   the Tlier^Te"  ^I^''^''^-  ^*',T^   monthly  disp  acement  lump-sum  separation  allowance.  In  the  case 

^1   y  time  Io«  on  ac^unt  r  f  vSunti^  allowance    shall    terminate    upon    the    pro-  of  a  protect^   emplcvee   who  had  not  less 

itrsi  a.iy   time  lOBi  on  account  rr  voluntary  tected  employees  death,  retirement,  resigna-  than  ^  nnr  mnr»  thati   <=.  r»nr«  ^f  .^rvt^.  a« 

abse.ices  other  than  vacations   but  said  pro-  tion    or  dlsiiiissal   for   cause     and    <ih«'i    hp  -   ^                                         ^^^  °'  serMce  as 

tected  employee  shall  be  ccmpei^ted  In^ad-  smpended  foT^e  plr  od  of^lsclpUnar^-  sus!  °J  "?"  ***'*  °1  "*'*  *"•  '^*"  '^°"''*  '°  "° 

dii.on   thereto  at  the  rate  of  the  position  Son  for  clu2e  f^ll^e  to  work  due  to  m-  '^''l'' J^''^^^  ^^'^  '^''  ^^  ^»^«  Po«'"^n  '««'  held 

fined   for  any   time   worked  In  excess  of  his  ^^TTr    SisabUUv     vo^n^   furtoueh  ^r  f'^W^"  '^'^  °'  *  pro'ected  employee  lav- 

averige    moMhly    time,    Provided,    hotcever.  ?^fur^  to  regain  or  obt^n^D<^U^^^^  Ing  had  5  or  more  years' service,  shall  amount 

That—  r,    ?  ^.       ,?    .V     ""^[^  *  position  avaU-  to  the  number  of  days'  pav  Indicated  below 

.A>    in  determining  compensation   in  his  Shts  In  ^o?dl^ce'wUh1h°e  p^^To^lf  *'  '*^"  '"'"  °'  ^^"  P-"lon  last  held  depend- 

cnrr-nt  employment  the  protected  employee  This  .ect^n^                                    provisions  of  ent  upon  the  age  of  the  protected  employee 

t^.^J':^'"t.'t,   «^"P5^^"«   ^*>«  P<^"on-          .d.   -niANSr«.-(l)    A  protected  employee  ^^t"  '""'  °'  ""'''  lermlnaMon  of  employ- 

h      nSlno^  -      H  ""^  "l^"^  ?,'''Jr^  »ho  has  been  deprived  of  employment  mav  "'*''*• 

^.rtl^Ho   -      M    ^,      ^"■''''Vy  *"^'^'«  h""  be  required   bv   the  Corporation.   In   Inverse      60  or  under 360  days"  pay 

iL;llm.?r    »PP"c»b'«   collective    bargaining  seniority  ordef  and  upon  reasonable  notice.      «! - 300  days'  pay 

^I^i^^n  rJlnlnL  ^    **°*''    '''**    "^"^'^    "•  ^   t"^*^«   to   •'^y    ^^<^    fld«    vacancy    for      62.... 240  days'  pay 

.rT  rhi^H  ^^'^v,,     ^.     ,  „  *'fi'ch   he  Is  qualified   In  his  same  class  or      63 180  days' pay 

anrr-han  S.  r.^,"^  L  K  ^^'fP'^^"'*^"^  allow-  ^raft  of  employee  on  any  part  of  the  Corpo-      64.... 120  days'  pay. 

a"irufemp!^.4rt^^m%n^ton^^^^^^^  r^°h'%'C^  "If  '"?",  ^'*"  *"  ^''T""*  '^'    Tekmination    Allowance --me    Cor- 

ceived  by  the  protected  employee  and  sha^l^  n,^,..hT.   on   tL.   ^[^^tv   h",  fr.*?'"'.?^;  P^"^"*"^  ««*>•  temUnate  the  employment  of 

reduced    bv    in   am  aint   ^ulvale.a    to   any  f'!'"^,!*  1"   ^?,*  seniority   district   to  which  ^^  employee  of  a  railroad  In  reorganization. 

ear:u-.«  of  said  protected  employee  1^  ^v  Tv*  ni!Tn  ,.  }L  Tl    J'^'^'h"    ^''V'T    "  ^^°  ""^  '''^  ^^'^^  ^  y^-"*"'  «*ry»ce  as  of  the 

employment  sublet  to  the  Railroad  ^t*e-  ^^.Jlf  '"  !" . *"''' A?  T"''  P"" ^Jf*  f"'  *'^^'="v«  '^''"^  °^  ^^Is  Act    Proiidrci,  however. 

ment  .^ct  and  50  per  centum  of  anv  earalu^  fl?iV ^f^Lf^^,    k          ,  '°' ""  *""  I  J"'"  '^»^  '"  ^"^^  "^'^"^  ^^e  terminated  employed 

1-.  a:-;  emplovme^  not  subject  to"  the  RaU-  L°"^^  ^"1^'^  '    ^  ''  ^''"''  J°^^"°"  """^  ^"''^  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  lump  sum  sep- 

road  Retirement  .^ct.  '^'^  h  h  h   J.     '*,'^"«^''7^'\"*    allowance    sus-  ^^ation  allowance  In  an  amount  determined 

,-.       ,      ^,^,. ,              ,  pended  during  the  period  of  vohuitary  fur-  «,  fniinwR- 
m^^-h.v    «>^nl   -.^      'T,7*l:      ^y*™'^  loui^h.  or  fB)  to  be  Jeverrd  from  employment  ''^  ^°"°»"» 
f^om^^L^^rmf  .i        ',  *",  ^  „*<*J^*^  upon  payment  to  him  of  a  separation  allow-  2     to     3     years' 
l'J^!^^nt^.^^rl,     J   V        "        "           *"^"  "'^c*   compiited    as   provided    in    subsections         service 180  days'  pay  at  the  ra'e  of 

,n     =h-r,ViH  »  ^,  ,L,Tlfr^****;  '«'  a"d  'f'  of  this  section,  which  separation  the   posltlcn   last   held, 

to^  11^     h^n   ,9  r^n^/r^   vf'^K  J*"'"  allowance  Shall  be  In  I leu  Of  all  Other  bene-  I     to     2     years' 

Y^l^.Tr^X     '2 jnonths  m  -Ahich  he  per-  fits  provided  bv  this  title  service 90  days"  pay  at  the  rate  of 

[  ^~JVr^a,^^^\^'T'T''T^^u:^''^          '2>    such  protected  emplovee  shall  not  be  the    p^ltlon  last   held. 

l''eJ^^fLTr:.JrLlT                 ^^l'^  required  to  transfer  to  a  legation  requiring  Less  than  1 

k"m^ n^ti^  s^.?rh/d^r^rt^Tn1^*K'"T.'?i^'  »  <=^*''8'  '"  residence  unless  there  Is  a  boni  year  s  service.  5  days'  pay  at   the  rate  ol 

rr  4':^/i.e--     .hi  ''.V^f  *™'"*^  ''y  'I'v'**-  fide  need  for  his  serM-es  at   such  location  the  position  l^t  held  for 

L    eH^     ;he"emnio;;i^,nH^S*f    7^,"*'  ^uch    bona   fide   need    for   services   contem-  each  month  of  service. 

f  VVuch  ^he*  ':^%iZ  r  t^e'n'::mVr"r  ^T^  ^^'^    T    'r''^'  X^°,.%r'^'°"  '^>   ^'-™«  ="—  BrvErt.s -..nv  pro- 

m.n'hs  m  which  he  perf  rmed  more  than  50  *?'^^  has  not  and  cannot  be  filled  by  em-  tected  employee  who  is  required  to  make  a 

p.r  c-  .turn  compensated  service  ba..ed  upon  ?k    ^Ul!l^  ,T    "°.'    'l""'**^    ?    "i,'^.' ,  "  ^f^»"K«  "^  residence  as  the  result  of  a  trans- 

hisn.n.work^:S^ule    and'*"-*"^^  In^^^TTdThlc^  '"n^thV^rncl  Ttm^  ---^»"    ^^    "^'^^    -    ^^^    ^<">-'"« 

.  .-..;  the  sum  Of  .2.500  In  any  month  ex-          n?%uch^%::cted  employee  who.  at  the  X-V^^  rT ^T^r.T.IV:"^Z''or'^T.:^i 

-ep     t.iat    such    amount   shall    be   adjusted  request  of  the  Corporation,  has  once  accepted  and  mcm')er8     f  his  family,  inrludlng  living 

t ..  re..ect  subsequent  general  wage  increases  and  made  a  transfer  to  a  location  requiring  a  expenses  for  hlm.self  and  his  family,  and  for 

•2)      A      protected     employees     average  change   In   residence   shall   not  be   required  his  own  actual  wage  loss,  not  to  exceed  10 

ninthly    compensation    under    this    section  again  to  .so  transfer  for  a  period  of  3  years.  working  days:    Protided    That  »he  Corpora- 
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tion  of  acquiring  railroad  shall,  to  the  same 
extent  provided  above,  assume  said  expenses 
for  any  employee  furloughed  within  3  years 
after  changing  his  point  of  employment  as  a 
result  of  a  transaction,  who  elects  to  move 
his  place  of  residence  back  to  his  original 
point  of  employment.  No  claim  for  reim- 
bursement shall  be  paid  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  unless  such  claim  is 
presented  to  the  Corporation  or  acquiring 
railroad  within  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  expenses  were  incurred. 

(2)  (A)  (1)  If  the  protected  employee  ovims, 
or  is  under  a  contract  to  purchase,  his  own 
home  m  the  locality  from  which  he  Is  re- 
quired to  move  and  elects  to  sell  said  home, 
he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  any  loss  suffered 
In  the  sale  of  his  home  for  less  than  Its  fair 
market  value  In  each  case  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  home  In  question  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  of  a  date  sufficiently  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  transaction  so  as  to  be  unaffected 
thereby.  The  Corporation  or  an  acquiring 
railroad  shall  In  each  Instance  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  home  at  such 
fair  market  value  before  It  Is  sold  by  the 
employee  to  anv  other  person. 

(11)  A  protected  employee  may  elect  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (i) 
of  this  subsection  and  to  receive.  In  lieu 
thereof,  an  amount  equal  to  his  closing 
costs  which  are  ordinarily  paid  for  and  as. 
sumed  by  a  seller  of  real  estate  In  the  Jur- 
isdiction In  which  the  residence  Is  located. 
Such  costs  shall  include  a  real  estate  com- 
mission paid  to  a  licensed  realtor  (not  to 
exceed  $3  000  or  6  per  centum  of  sale  price, 
whichever  Is  less) ,  and  any  prepayment  pen- 
alty required  by  the  Institution  holding  the 
mortgage:  such  costs  shall  not  Include  the 
payment  of  any  "pclnts"  by  the  seller. 

(B>    If   the   protected   employee   holds  an" 
unexpired  lease  on  a  dwelling  occupied  by 
him  as  his  home,  he  shall  be  protected  from 
all  loss  and  cost  In  securing  the  cancellation 
of  said  lease. 

(C)  No  claim  for  costs  or  loss  shall  be  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  un- 
less the  claim  Is  presented  to  the  Corporation 
or  an  acquiring  railroad  within  90  days  after 
such  costs  or  loss  are  Incurred. 

(D)  Should  a  controversy  arise  with   re- 
spect to  the  value  of  the  home,   the  costs 
or    Ics.s    sustained    in    Its    sale,    the    costs 
or  loss  under  a  contract  for  purchase,  loss  or 
cost  In  securing  termination  of  a  lease,  or 
any  other  question  In  connection  with  these 
matters,    it   shall   be   decided   through   Joint 
conference  between  the  employee,  or  his  rep- 
resentative,  and   the  Corporation  or  an  ac- 
qulrlnp  railroad.  In  the  event  they  are  unable 
to  agree,  the  dispute  or  controversy  may  be 
referred  by  either  party  to  a  board  of  com- 
petent real  estate  appraisers,  selected  In  the 
following  manner:  One  to  be  selected  by  the 
employee  or  his  representative  and  one  by  the 
Corporation  or  acquiring  railroad,  and  these 
two.    if   unable   to   agree   upon    a   valuation 
within  30  days,  shall  endeavor  by  agreement 
within    10  days  thereafter  to  select  a  third 
appraiser,  or  to  agree  to  a  method  by  which 
a  third  appraiser  shall  be  selected,  and.  fall- 
ing such  agreement,  either  partv  may  request 
th°  National  Mediation   Board   to  designate 
within   10  days  a  third  qualified  real  estate 
appraiser  whose  designation  will  be  binding 
upon  the  parties.  A  decision  of  a  majority  of 
the  appraisers  shall  be  required  and  said  de- 
cLslon    shall    be    final    and    conclusive.    The 
salary  and  expenses  of  the  third  or  neutral 
appral-vr.  Including  the  expenses  of  the  ap- 
praisal board,  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the 
parties  to  the  proceedings  All  other  expenses 
shall  be  paid   by  the  party  Incurring  them. 
Including  the  compensation  of  the  appraiser 
selected  by  such  party. 

(h)  Application  of  Title.  Should  a  rail- 
road rearrange  or  adjust  Us  forces  in  antic- 
ipation of  a  transaction  with  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  depriving  a  protected  employee  of 


benefits  to  which  he  otherwise  would  have 
become  entitled  under  this  title,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  will  apply  to  such  employee. 
coNTRAcnjuG  otrr 
Sec.  506.  All  work  In  connection  with  the 
operation  or  services  provided  by  the  Corpo- 
ration on   the   rail   lines,   properties,   equip- 
ment, or  facilities  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  maintenance, 
repair,   rehabilitation,   or  modernization   of 
such  lines,  properties,  equipment,  or  facil- 
ities which  has  been  performed  by  practice 
or  agreement  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  existing  contracts  in  effect  with  the 
representatives    of    the    employees    of    the 
classes  or  crafts  Involved  shall  continue  to  be 
performed  by  said   Corporation's  employees, 
Including  employees  on  furlough.  Should  the 
Corporation  lack  a  sufficient  number  of  em- 
ployees.   Including    employees    on    furlough 
and  be  unable  to  hire  additional  employees! 
to  perform  the  work  required.  It  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  subcontract  that  part  of  such  work 
which  cannot  be  performed  by  Its  employees, 
including   thoee  on   furlough,  except   where 
agreement  by  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  classes  or  crafts  Involved   Is 
required  by  applicable  collective-bargaining 
agreements.  The  term  "unable  to  hire  addi- 
tional  employees"    as   used   In   this   section 
contemplates    establishment    and    mainte- 
nance by  the  Corporation  of  an  apprentice- 
ship,   training,   or   recruitment   program   to 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  skilled  em- 
ployees to  perform  the  work. 

ARSITRATTON 

Sec.  507.  Any  dispute  or  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  Interpretation,  application,  or 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
except  section  504(d)  and  those  disputes  or 
controversies  provided  for  in  subsection  (g) 
(2)  (D)  of  section  505  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  604  which  have  not  been  resolved 
within  90  days,  may  be  submitted  bv  either 
parry  to  an  Adjustment  Board  for  a  final  and 
binding  decision  thereon  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3  Second,  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  in 
which  event  the  burden  of  proof  on  all  is- 
sues so  presented  shall  be  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion  or,    where   applicable,   the   Association. 

ACQITIRINO    RAILROADS 

Sec.  508.  An  acquiring  railroad  shall  offer 
such  employment  and  afford  such  employ- 
ment protection  to  employees  of  a  railroad 
from  which  It  acquires  properties  or  facilities 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  shall  further  pro- 
tect Its  own  employees  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  such  acquisition,  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  said  acquiring  rail- 
road and  the  representatives  of  such  em- 
ployees prior  to  said  acquisition:  Protided, 
houerer,  That  the  protection  and  benefits 
provided  for  protected  employees  in  such 
agreements  shall  be  the  same  as  those  speci- 
fied in  section  505  of  this  title:  And  provided 
further,  however.  That  unless  and  until  such 
agreements  are  reached,  the  acquiring  rail- 
road shall  not  enter  into  purchase  agree- 
Cients  pursuant  to  section  303  of  this  Act. 

PAYMENTS  or  BENEFITS 

Sec.  509.  The  Corporation,  the  Association 
(Where  applicable i.  and  acquiring  railroads, 
as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  actual  payment  of  all  allowances,  ex- 
penses, and  costs  provided  protected  employ- 
ees pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Tlie  Corporation,  the  Association  (where  ap- 
plicable), and  acquiring  railroads  shall  then 
be  reimbursed  for  such  actual  amounts  paid 
protected  employees,  not  to  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate sum  of  $250.000  000,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  by  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  upon  certification  to  said 
Po.ira  by  the  Corpcratlon,  the  Association 
(Where  applicable),  and  acquiring  railroads 
of  the  amounts  paid  such  employees  Such 
reimbursement  shall  be  made  frcm  a  sepa- 
rate   account    maintained    In    the    Treasury 


of  the  United  States  to  be  k.own  as  the 
Regional  Rail  Transportation  Protective  Ac- 
count. There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  such  protective  account  an- 
nually such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  meet 
the  obligations  payable  hereunder,  not  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate,  however,  the  sum 
of  $250,000,000.  There  Is  further  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  annually  such  sums  as  mav  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  additional  adminis- 
trative expenses  to  be  Incurred  by  the  Board 
In  the  performance  of  its  functions  under 
this  section. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Antitrcst.— (1)  Except  as 
specifically  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  railroad  or  em- 
ployee or  director  thereof  any  Immunity  from 
civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create  de- 
fenses to  actions,  under  the  antltr-ist  la-.vs. 

(2)  The  antitrust  laws  are  Inapplicable 
with  respect  to  any  action  taken  to  formulate 
or  Implement  the  final  system  plan  v.here 
such  action  was  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  plan. 

(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection.  "antUn;st 
laws"  includes  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890  .ch 
647,  26  Stat.  209),  as  amended;  the  Act  of 
October  15.  1914  (ch.  323,  38  Stat.  730)  as 
amended;  the  Federal  Trade  Comn.Lcsi.-n  Act 
(38  Stat.  717),  as  amended;  sections  73  and 
74  of  the  Act  of  August  27.  1894  (23  S-at 
570).  as  amended;  the  Act  of  June  19  1936 
(ch.  592,  49  Stat.  1526),  as  amended;  and  the 
antitrust  lavos  of  any  State  cr  subdivision 
thereof. 

(bi  Commerce  and  Bankruptcy. — The  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ( 11 
U.S.C,  et  seq.  I  are  Inapplicable  to  "transac- 
tions under  this  Act  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  formulate  and  Implement  the  final 
system  plan  whenever  a  provision  of  any 
such  Act  Is  inconsUtent  with  this  Act. 

(CI  Environment.— (1)  The  provisions  of 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Ifatlonal  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2) 
(Ci)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
action  taken  under  authorlrv  of  this  Act 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  final  system 
plan. 

(di  Northeast  Corridor. — d)  Rail  prop- 
erties designated  in  accordance  with  section 
206(c)(1)(C)  of  this  Act  shall  be  leased  or 
may  (at  its  option)  be  purchased  or  other- 
wise acquired  by  the  National  Railr.-ad  Pas- 
senger Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall 
negotiate  an  appropriate  sale  or  lease  agree- 
ment with  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  as  provided  In  the  final  svstem 
plan. 

(2)  Properties  acquired  bv  purchase,  lease, 
or  otherwise  pursuant  to"  this  subsection 
shall  be  improved  in  order  to  meet  the  goal 
set  fonh  In  section  206(ai{3)  cf  this  Act 
relating  to  Improved  high-speed  pa-'=se.-.ger 
.««rvlce.  by  the  earliest  practical: K'  date  tfter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  begin  the  neces- 
sary engineering  studies  and  improvements 
upon  enactment. 

(4)  The  final  system  plan  shall  provide  for 
any  necessary  coordination  with  freight  or 
commuter  services  of  use  of  the  facilities 
designated  in  section  206(c)  (DcCi  of  this 
Act.  Such  coordination  may  be  effectuated 
through  a  single  operating  eiitlty.  designated 
In  the  fln.il  sirstem  plan,  or  as  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  interested  parties. 

1 5)  Construction  or  lmproveme!■.t^  made 
pursuant  to  this  sub.-^ection  mav  be  made  In 
consultation  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

(e)  Emercenct  SKRVirr— Section  l(16i  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  i49  USC  1 
(16))  Is  amended  by  In^iertlng  "la)"  before 
the  word  "Whenever  '  in  the  first  sentence 
and  adding  the  following;  new  paragrapifc^ 
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"(b)  Whenever  any  carrier  by  railroad  ts 
unable  to  transport  the  traffic  offered  It  be- 
cause— ■ 

"(1)  Its  cash  poeltlon  makes  Its  continu- 
ing operation  impossible: 

"  ( 2)  It  has  been  ordered  to  discontinue  any 
service  by  a  court;  or 

"(3)  It  has  abandoned  service  without  ob- 
taining a  certificate  from  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  this  section: 

the  Commission  may,  upon  the  sama  pro- 
cedure as  provided  In  paragraph  (15)  of  this 
section,  make  such  Just  and  resisonable  di- 
rections with  respect  to  the  handling,  rout- 
ing, and  movement  of  the  traffic  available 
to  such  carrier  and  Its  distribution  over  such 
carrier's  lines,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission will  best  promote  the  service  In  the 
Interest  of  the  public  and  the  commerce  of 
the  people  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

"(A)  Such  direction  shall  be  effective  for 
no  longer  than  60  days  unless  extended  by 
the  Commission  for  cause  shown  for  an  ad- 
ditional designated  period  not  to  exceed  180 
days. 

"(B)  No  such  directions  shall  be  Issued 
that  would  cause  a  carrier  to  operate  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  (45  use.  421)  or  that  would  substan- 
tially Impair  the  ability  of  the  carrier  so 
<llrected  to  serve  adequately  Its  own  patrons 
or  to  meet  its  outstanding  common  carrier 
obligations. 

"(C)  The  directed  carrier  shall  not.  by 
reason  of  such  Commission  direction,  b« 
deemed  to  have  assumed  or  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  debts  of  the  other  carrier. 

"(D)  The  directed  carrier  shall  hire  em- 
ployees of  the  other  carrier  to  the  extent 
such  employees  had  previously  performed 
the  directed  service  for  the  other  carrier. 
and.  as  to  such  employees  as  shall  be  so 
hired,  the  directed  carrier  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  assumed  all  existing  employment 
obligations  and  practices  of  the  other  car- 
rier relating  thereto.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  agreements  governing  rate  of  pay. 
rules  and  working  conditions,  and  all  em- 
ployee protective  conditions  commencing 
with  and  for  the  duration  of  the  direction. 

"(E)  Any  order  of  the  Commission  en- 
tered pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  pro- 
vide that  if,  for  the  period  of  Us  effectiveness, 
the  cost,  as  hereinafter  defined,  of  handling, 
routing,  and  moving  the  traffic  of  another 
carrier  over  the  other  carrier's  lines  of  road 
shall  exceed  the  direct  revenues  therefor, 
then  upon  request,  payment  shall  be  made  to 
the  directed  carrier.  In  the  manner  herein- 
after provided  and  within  90  days  after  ex- 
piration of  such  order,  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  such  cost  has  exceeded 
said  revenues.  The  term  'cost'  shall  mean 
those  expenditures  made  or  Incurred  in  or 
attributable  to  the  operations  as  directed. 
Including  the  rental  or  lease  of  necessary 
equipment,  plus  an  appropriate  allocation  of 
conunon  expenses,  overheads,  and  a  reason- 
able profit.  Such  cost  shall  be  then  currently 
recorded  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  In  such 
manner  and  qn  such  forms  as  by  general 
order  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
and  shall  be  submitted  to  and  subject  to 
audit  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  certify  promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  amount  of  payment  to  be  made 
to  said  carrier  or  carriers  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph.  Payments  required 
to  be  made  to  a  carrier  under  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  from  funds  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  In  such 
amounts  as  nuty  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  hereof." 

ANNUAL     EVALCATION     BT     THt     SECSETABT 

Sec  602  .As  part  of  his  annual  report  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress each  year  a  comprehensive  report  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Association  and  the 
Corporation   in    implementing   the   purposes 


of  this  Act.  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislative  or  other  ac- 
tion. 

raZIGHT  RATES  FOB  RKCTCLABLSS 

Skc.  603.  The  Commission  shall,  by  ex- 
pedited proceedings,  adopt  appropriate  rules 
imder  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  VS.C. 
1  et  seq.)  which  will  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion against  the  shipment  of  recyclable  mate- 
rials in  rate  structures  and  in  other  Com- 
mission practices  where  such  discrimination 
exists. 

SXPAa.\SIUTT 

Sec.  604.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

And  the  Senare  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title    of    the    House    bill    and    agree    to    the 
same. 

Harixt  O.  Stagcebs, 
John  Jarman, 
John  D    Dtncei-l, 
Brock   Adams. 
Bertram    L.    Podell, 
Ralph  H.  MrrcvuTE, 

Dak    KtTTKENDALI,, 

J.  SKtrerrz. 
Loots  Prey.  Jr  . 
Dick  Smup, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren  O    Macnttson. 
John  Pastore. 
Vancr   Hartke. 
Russell  Long. 
Robert  P.  OaiiTrN. 
Marlow  W.   Cook. 
J.  Olenn  Beall.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Expuanatort  STATEME>rr  of  the 
CoMMrmaE  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9142)  to  restore,  support,  and  maintain  mod- 
em, efficient  rail  service  In  the  northeast 
region  of  the  United  States:  to  designate  a 
system  of  essential  rail  lines  In  the  northern 
region:  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  cer- 
tain rail  carriers:  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
loserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  House  bUl.  and  the  House  dis- 
agreed to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  text 
of  the  House  bill,  with  an  amendment  whlc"h 
is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  House  bill.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference also  recommends  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  House 
bUl. 

The  differences  between  the  text  of  the 
House  bill,  the  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
are  noted  below,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary 
by  reason  of  agreements  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

STRUCTURE  OF  ASSOCLATION  TO  PLAN  AND  FI- 
NANCE AMD  CORPORATION  TO  OPXRATB  NEW 
RAn.    8KRVICC    STSTEM     IN    THE    RBOION 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment established  a  new   nonprofit  Asaocl*- 


tlon  to  prepare  and  In^plement  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  for  rail  service  In  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  acquisition  and  Improvement 
of  rail  properties  of  railroads  In  reorganiza- 
tion In  the  region.  Both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  also  established  a 
new  for-profit  Corporation  to  operate  rail 
service  In  the  region  as  designated  In  the 
final  system  plan. 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  National  Railway  Associa- 
tion and  a  Federal  Rail  Corporation. 

The  Association  was  to  have  a  9-member 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  a  chairman 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Conamerce  Commission,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
five  nongovernment  members  consisting  of 
one  member  representative,  respectively,  of 
shippers  by  rail,  railroads  not  In  reorganiza- 
tion. State  Ctoveruors.  cities  and  Mayors,  and 
organized  labor,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  (from  not  lees  than  2  Individuals 
recommended  In  each  case  by  the  Governors. 
Mayors,  and  labcff)  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  3-year  term. 
The  Association  was  to  have  an  executive 
committee  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Association,  the  Secretary  of  DOT,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  ICC.  No  restriction  was 
placed  on  the  compensation  tha'  could  be 
paid  to  employees  of  the  Association:  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  to  re- 
ceive $160  for  each  meeting  attended.  The 
Association's  financial  transactions  were 
authorized  to  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  The  Associa- 
tion was  directed  to  submit  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  annual  report  of  Its  activities 
and  attainments  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. It  would  be  a  violation  for  any  other 
person  or  entity  to  use  the  Association's 
official  name  as  the  name  under  which  he  or 
It  shall  do  business. 

The  House  bUl  authorized  and  directed  the 
Corporation  to  be  established,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  the  incorporators  and  Initial 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Corporation  was  to 
be  a  private  entity  with  Its  prlnclnal  office 
In  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  and  to  be  or- 
ganized imder  the  laws  of  any  State.  So 
long  as  more  thsm  one -half  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's Indebtedness  was  from  the  A.<woelatlon 
or  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of  TVanspor- 
tatlon.  no  individual  could  be  a  director 
of  the  Cotporatlon  without  being  approved 
bv  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association. 
No  restriction  was  placed  on  the  compensa- 
tion that  could  be  paid  emplovees  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation's  financial  trans- 
actions could  be  audited  bv  the  Comptrnller 
General  of  the  United  States  for  anv  vear 
during  which  Federal  financial  assistance 
was  used  to  finance  anv  portion  of  It"?  op- 
erations The  Corporation  was  directed  to 
transmit  a  comprehensive  and  detolled  an- 
nual report  of  Its  activities  and  attainments 
to  the  President  and  Congress 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
establl.shment  of  a  Government  National 
Railway  Association  and  a  United  Rail  Cor- 
pKsratlon. 

The  Association  was  to  have  a  13-member 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  a  chairman 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Administra- 
tor o*v.the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, and  el^Ht  nongovernment  members,  con- 
sisting of  MPo  members  representative  of 
shippers.  and\)ne  member  representative, 
respectively,    or   profitable    railroads,    orga- 
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nlzed  labor.  State  Governors,  cities  and  May- 
ors, consumer  organizations,  and  the  finan- 
cial community,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  (from  lists  of  no  less  than  3  qual- 
ified Individuals  recommended  by  the  group 
to  be  represented)  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  tcx  Initial  stag- 
gered terms  of  2.  4,  and  6  years  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  nommatlon 
and  thereafter  for  6  years.  The  Association 
was  to  have  an  executive  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  Chairman  of  the  Association,  the 
Secretary  of  DOT,  and  3  other  members  se- 
lected by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  Board  was  to  appoint  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  upon  DOT'S  recom- 
mendation. No  officer  of  the  Association  could 
receive  compensation  In  excess  of  that  pre- 
scribed for  level  I  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (currently  $60,000  per  annum) ;  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  to  receive  $300 
per  day  when  performing  official  duties 
plus  expenses.  The  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Association  were  not  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  totals  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments  budget,  and  the  Association  was 
added  to  the  list  of  entitles  regulated  pur- 
suant to  section  201  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act.  TTie  Association  was 
directed  to  submit  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  annuaj  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  with  8  Items  specifically  listed 
to  be  Included  In  each  report.  It  would  be  a 
violation  for  any  other  person  or  entity  to 
use  the  Association's  name  In  doing  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senate  amendment  directed  a  for- 
profit  Corporation  to  be  established  within 
300  days  after  enactment,  with  the  members 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  the  Incorporators  and  Initial  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Corporation  was  to  be  a 
private  entity  with  Its  principal  office  In 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  and  to  be  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  any  State.  The 
Corporation  was  to  have  a  15-member  Board 
of  Directors.  So  long  as  a  substantial  amount, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  the  Indebtedness  of  the  Corporation 
was  owed  to  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  the  Board  of  Directors  would  In- 
clude the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Chairman  and  President  of  the  Association, 
and  5  Individuals  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate;  the  Corporation  would  be 
barred  from  paying  any  officer  compensa- 
tion In  excess  of  that  prescribed  for  level  I 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (currently  $60,000 
per  annum ) ;  and  for  purposes  of  a  Federal 
audit,  the  Corporation  would  be  subject  to 
section  201  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  The  Corporation  was  directed 
to  transmit  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
annual  report  of  Its  activities  and  accom- 
plishments to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  l)e  a  violation  for  any  person 
to  use  Its  official  name  for  any  business 
purpose. 

Conference   substitute 
The  conference  substitute  essentially  fol- 
lows the  Senate  version,  except  as  follows: 

(1)  There  shall  be  established  a  United 
States  Railway  Association  and  a  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation. 

(2)  The  Association  Is  to  have  an  11 -mem- 
ber board  of  directors,  consisting  of  a  Chair- 
man appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  seven  nongov- 
ernment members  consisting  of  two  members 
representative  of  shippers,  and  one  member 
representative,  respectively,  of  profitable  rail- 
roads, organized  labor.  State  Governors,  cities 
and  Mayors,  and  the  financial  community,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  (from  lists  of 
no  less  than  3  qualified  Individuals  recom- 
mended by  the  group  to  be  represented)  by 


and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  staggered  terms  of  2,  4,  and  6  years  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
nomtaatlon.  Beginning  45  days  after  the  date 
of  incorporation  six  members,  including  3 
nongovernment  members,  will  constitute  a 
quorum  of  the  board  for  the  transaction  of 
any  function. 

(3)  The  Association  Is  to  have  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  consisting  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Association,  the  Secretary  of  DOT,  the 
Chairman  of  the  ICC,  and  2  other  members 
of  the  Board  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

(4)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Association,  except  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, are  not  to  be  Included  In  the  totals 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. An  annual  submission  Is  to  be  made 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as 
to  administrative  expenses.  A  detailed  annual 
report,  including  all  of  the  specifically  listed 
Items  In  the  Senate  amendment  except  para- 
graph (7),  Is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  by  the  Association. 

(6)  The  Corporation  Is  to  have  a  15-mem- 
ber board  of  directors.  So  long  as  50  per 
centum  of  the  Indebtedness  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  owed  to  or  g\iaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  the  Board  of  Directors  would  Include 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Chair- 
man and  President  of  the  Association,  and 
6  Individuals  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Corporation  would  not  be  barred 
from  paying  compensation  to  any  officer  In 
excess  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Level  1. 

EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNTRSHIP  PLAN 


No  provision. 


House  bill 


Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that  the 
final  system  plan  adopted  by  the  Association 
evaluate  the  practicability  and  the  manner 
In  which.  If  practicable  and  recommended, 
employee  stock  ownership  plans  were  to  be 
used  by  the  Corporation  for  meeting  Its 
capitalization  requirements.  Special  consid- 
eration was  to  be  given  to  railroads  request- 
ing loans  from  the  Association  If  they  have 
an  employee  stock  ownership  plan.  Such  a 
plan  was  defined  In  the  Senate  amendment 
as  a  corporate  finance  technique  that  uses 
a  tax-code-qualified  stock  bonus  trust  or 
company  stock  money  purchase  pension  trust 
In  cormectlon  with  any  capital  requirements 
of  a  corporation  and  which  is  designed  to 
build  a  stockholder  Interest  In  the  employer 
corporation  Into  each  of  the  employees  In 
relation  to  their  Incomes  but  which  does 
not  require  the  employees  to  make  any  cash 
outlay  or  to  suffer  any  reduction  In  pay 
or  other  benefits  or  rights. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  adopted  the 
Senate  definition  of  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan,  but  made  clear  that  the  Associa- 
tion's study  of  the  practlcabUity  of  such  a 
plan  for  the  new  Corporation  does  not  re- 
quire that  any  such  plan  be  established.  The 
conference  substitute  amended  the  House- 
adopted  section  on  Initial  capltaUzatlon  of 
the  Corporation  to  permitting  It  to  repur- 
chase common  stock  initially  issued  through 
payments  out  of  profits  In  order  to  establish 
an  employee  stock  ownership  plan.  TTie  con- 
ference substitute  does  not  require  that  spe- 
cial consideration  be  given  to  railroads  re- 
questing loans  from  the  Association  which 
have  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan. 

POWERS  AND  DtrrtES  OF  ASSOCIATION  AND 
CORPORATION 

In  addition  to  functions  specifically  relat- 
ing to  planning  and  implementation  of  the 
new  rail  service  system  In  the  region  and 
other  specific  powers  and  duties  which  are 
noted  below,  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  conferred  certain  general 


powers  and  duties  on  the  Association  and  the 
Corporation. 

House   bill 

The  House  bUl  authorized  the  Association 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws;  to  Issue  neces- 
sary rules  and  regulations:  and  to  have  such 
officers  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  ap- 
point except  that  no  such  officer  may  have. 
during  the  time  of  his  employment  by  the 
Eissociatlon  any  direct  or  Indirect  employ- 
ment or  financial  relationship  with  any  rail- 
road. Further,  no  Individual  could  be  an 
officer  of  the  Association  If  at  any  time  he 
had  any  direct  or  Indirect  employment  or  fi- 
nancial relationship  with  any  railroad  In  re- 
organization. The  Association  was  granted  all 
of  the  usual  powers  conferred  upon  a  non- 
profit corporation  by  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.  Its  moneys 
could  be  kept  as  cash  on  hand,  deposited,  or 
Invested  In  investments  lawful  for  fiduciary 
trust  or  public  funds.  The  Association  was 
exempted  from  all  taxation,  except  local  real 
property  taxation. 

The  Corporation  was  to  have  the  powers 
to  carry  out  Its  purpose  to  acquire  the  rail 
properties  of  railroads  In  reorganization  un- 
der this  Act:  to  operate,  rehabilitate,  and 
modernize  those  rail  properties  included  In 
the  Corporation's  rail  system  under  the  final 
system  plan:  and  to  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  rail  lines  not  included  In  its  system 
under  the  final  system  plan  It  was  further 
authorized  to  have  the  powers  conferred  un- 
der the  laws  of  any  States  In  which  It  Is  In- 
corporated and  the  usual  powers  of  a  rail- 
road under  the  laws  of  anv  State  where  It  and 
any  subsidiary  created  by  it  are  operating. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the  As- 
sociation to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by- 
laws: to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  necessary 
rules  and  regulations:  to  sue  and  be  sued 
In  Its  name:  to  appoint,  fix  the  compensa- 
tion, and  assign  the  duties  of  such  employees 
as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  except 
that  no  individual  may  hold  an  employment 
position  In  violation  of  regulations  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  avoid  conflicts  of  Interest  and  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  public;  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  prop>erty:  to  consult  with  and 
request  the  assistance  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  with  respect  to  Improvements 
to  rail  properties  financed  by  any  obligations 
Issued  or  loans  made  by  It:  to  consult  with 
representatives  of  scIenc.  Industry,  and  oth- 
er groups  as  It  deems  advisable:  and  to 
enter  Into  contracts  and  do  all  things  nec- 
essary, appropriate,  or  mcldental  to  the  prop- 
er management  of  Its  affairs.  The  Association 
was  further  authorized  to  consult  on  an  on- 
going basis  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  assess  the  possible  anticompetitive 
effects  of  various  proposals  regarding  the  rail 
reorganization:  the  FTC  and  the  Attorney 
General  were  required  to  prepare  and  trans- 
mit various  specific  reports  etc.  regarding  po- 
tential anticompetitive  effects.  The  Associa- 
tion was  made  subject,  to  the  extent  not  In- 
consistent with  this  proposed  Act,  to  the  DC. 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act:  Its  moneys  could 
be  deposited  or  Invested  In  Investments  law- 
ful for  fiduciary  trust,  or  public  funds:  and 
the  Assoclaton  was  exempted  from  all  taxa- 
tion except  local  real  property  taxation. 

The  Corporation  was  to  have  all  the  powers 
vested  in  it  under  this  proposed  Act,  includ- 
ing the  authority  to  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  acquire  rail  properties  In  accordance  with 
the  final  system  plan:  to  operate,  rehabilitate, 
and  modernize  such  rail  properties:  and  to 
maintain  adequate  and  efficient  rail  service 
In  the  region.  It  was  further  authorized  to 
have  the  powers  conferred  under  the  laws 
of  any  States  in  which  It  Is  Incorpofated 
and  the  powers  of  a  railroad  In  any  State  In 
which  It  operates.  So  long  as  a  substantial 
amount,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury,  or  its  indebtedness  consisted 
of  obligations  of  the  AssocUtlob  or  other 
debts  owing  to  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  the  Corporation  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  In  nontransportatlon  re- 
lated activities. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
following  changes: 

( 1 )  The  general  power  to  execute  contracta 
and  do  all  things  necessary  to  the  manage- 
ment of  .Association  affairs  is  not  included. 
The  substitute  Inserts  in  lieu  thereof  a  pro- 
vision permitting  It  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  other  transactions  necessary  to  the  con- 
duct of  its  functions  and  duties  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(In  competitive  bidding);  t 

(3)  The  provisions  requiring  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Chairman  of  the  PTC  to 
prepare  reports  and  graatlng  them  access 
to  Information  were  deleted.  The  Attorney 
General  and  Chairman  of  the  PTC  are  au- 
thorized to  consult  regarding  possible  anti- 
competitive effects; 

(3)  The  Corporation  will  be  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  nontransportatlon  related 
activities  so  long  as  50  per  centum  of  its 
indebtedness  consists  of  obligations  of  the 
.^ssoclatio^  or  other  debts  owing  to  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States. 

ACCESS   TO    INFORVATION 

House  bill 
Each  railroad  operating  in  the  region  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  *he  final  system  plan 
was  required  to  provide  the  Association  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  such 
information  as  may  be  requested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  any  function 
under  this  .Act.  This  information  could  be 
obtained  by  subpoena;  a  refusal  to  obey  such 
a  subpoena  could  be  punished  by  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  as  contempt.  The  provi- 
sions were  not  to  be  constrr.ed  to  authorise 
the  .Association  or  the  Secretary  or  any  rail- 
road in  the  region  to  wlth.^old  any  informa- 
tion from  the  duly  authorized  committees 
of  Congress. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  required  each  rail- 
road   (both   In   and   outside   the   region)    to 
maintain  such  records  and  provide  such  In- 
forma'ion  as  the  Secretary  of  DOT,  the  Plan- 
ning Office  of   the   ICC.   or   the   Association 
shall  reasonably  require  or  request  which  Is 
relevant  to  any  function  under  this  Act  with- 
out regard  to  when  such  request  was  made. 
Inspection    authority    and    enforcement    by 
subpoena   was   provided.   Contumacy   or   re- 
fusal to  obev  such  a  subpcen.'i  or  order  was 
to  be  treated  by  the  appropriate  Federal  dis- 
trict court  as  B  contempt  of  curt  upon  the 
petition  of  the  appropriate  official. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substlti'»e  grants  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Office,  and  A.ssocla-ion  authority 
to   obtain    relevant    information   from   each 
railroad  operating  in   the  reeion   In  connec- 
tion with  the  perfnrmarce  of  their  respective 
functions  under  this  Act.  No  such  l:iforma- 
t!on,   h-Txever,   mav   be   requested    after   t^.e 
effective  da'e  of  the  f5na!  svster".  plan. 

In  addition,  each  raUroad  or  other  person 
or  eoverrment  eiiMtv  seeklnz  Pnancial  as- 
sistance from  the  .Association  !.<<  required  to 
make  available  such  records  and  Information 
as  the  .Association  may  request.  Ini«pectlon, 
hearln?.  and  enforrement  authorlrv.  ln"lid- 
Ing  subpo»na  pr-rvers.  are  cranted  for  ac- 
cess to  informaMon  and  violations  are  to  be 
treated  rs  cor.temot  of  curt  Nothing  shall 
authorize  the  wlthholrtine  of  Information 
from  any  duly  authorized  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

THE   P«0«-ESS  op   PLANNING   AND   APPROVING   THE 
NEW    RAIL    SERVICE   SYSTEM    IN    THE    REGION 

Bo]^  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
mejit  contemplated  a  plan;.i..g  process   in- 


volving the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlasion.  and 
the  Association.  Under  both  versions,  450 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association^ 
by  majority  vote,  would  be  expected  to  adopt 
and  submit  to  Congress  for  its  approval  a 
final  system  plan. 

House  biU 
Within  60  days  after  enactment,  each  U.S. 
dUtrlct  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  a  rail- 
road in  reorganization  was  to  decide  whether 
that   railroad   could    be   reorganized   on    an 
Income  basis.  As  to  any  railroad  which  was 
found  not  to  be  so  reorganizable.  the  court 
was  to  enter  an  order  directing  the  railroad 
to  be  reorganized  under  this  Act  or  it  could 
entertain  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  reorganiza- 
tion   proceedings    under    section    77    of    the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Within  30  days  after  enact- 
ment,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  was 
to  prepare  and  submit  a  preliminary  report 
containing    his    recommendations    for    the 
Identification  of  geographic  zones  in  the  re- 
gion within  which  rail  freight  service  should 
be  provided.  Within  30  days  after  this  DOT 
study   was   completed,    the   Director    of   the 
special  Office  in  the  ICC  was  to  solicit  com- 
ment, data,  and  argument  on  the  Secretary's 
core  rail  service  report   from  all   interested 
parties,  and  to  hold  public  hearings  thereon 
in  at  least  12  different  locations  in  the  region 
Within  90  days  after  enactment  (or  30  days 
after  scUcitation  of  comment  has  been  com- 
pleted),   the   Director  of   the   Office   was   to 
submit  to  the  ICC  and  the  Association  hU 
recommendations   for   the   preparation   of  a 
final  report  on  core  rail  service  together  with 
a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  those  who  commented  on  the  DOT 
report   Within  120  days  after  enactment,  the 
Comml&jion  was  to  submit  a  final  report  on 
core  rail  service,  which  was  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association. 
Witi.ln  30  days  after  receipt  of  that  report 
ilaO  days  rafter  the  date  of  enactment),  the 
Board    of   Directors   of   the    Association,    by 
majority  vote,  was  to  approve  a  final  report 
on  core  rail  service  which  would  be  consUt- 
ent  with  the  goals  for  the  final  system  plan 
which  are  mandated  in  the  Act. 

Within  300  days  after  enactment  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association  was 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Office  in  th« 
ICC  a  preliminary  system  plan,  with  copies 
to  be  made  available  to  Interested  parties 
the  States  and  public  utility  commissions 
In  the  region,  local  gover;iments.  and  con- 
sumer groups  Upon  receipt  of  the  prelimi- 
nary system  plan,  the  Office  was  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  It  in  at  least  12  different 
locations  in  the  region,  and  within  60  days 
after  receipt  the  Director  of  the  omce  was 
to  su.bmlt  to  the  association's  executive  com- 
mittee a  summary  of  the  recommendations 
of  those  who  commented  on  the  preliminary 
svstem  plan. 

Within  60  days  after  receipt  of  this  sum- 
mary of  recommendations  from  the  Office 
<420  davs\fter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act),  the  e.xecutlve  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  a  final 
system  plan.  Within  30  days  thereafter,  the 
Board,  by  majority  vote,  was  to  approve  a 
final  system  plan  that  was  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  which  in- 
cluded substantially  all  the  rail  service  en- 
visioned in  the  final  repcrt  on  core  rail 
service 

The  Directors  were  to  submit  the  final  svs- 
tem plan  adopted  by  them  to  both  Houses 
cf  Congress  The  final  system  plan  would 
become  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first  pe- 
riod o'  60  davs  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  transmittal  of  this 
plan,  unless  prior  to  the  end  of  that  period 
either  House  of  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
stating  In  substance  that  it  did  not  favor  the 
final  system  plan  If  rejected,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  would  deliver  a 
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revised  final  system  plan  to  the  Congress 
in  the  same  manner,  subject  to  review  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  final  system 
plan.  The  final  system  plan  which  became 
effective  In  thU  manner  could  not  be  review- 
able  by  any  court  or  body,  except  as  oro- 
vlded  in  this  bUl. 

Senate  amendment 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  plan- 
ning process  similarly  started  immediately 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  prepare 
and  within  30  days  submit  a  comprehensive 
report  containing  his  conclusions  anl  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  rail  services 
in  the  region.  At  the  same  time,  the  ICC 
would  organize  a  specUl  Office  known  as  the 
Rail  Emergency  Planning  Office  to  be  admin- 
istered by  a  Director.  Within  240  days  after 
enactment,  the  Office  would  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  surveying  needs  and  possi- 
bilities for  rail  services  and  cost  savings  in 
the  region.  Within  300  davs  the  Office 
would  submit  its  proposal  and  recommended 
plan  for  the  new  rail  system,  a  proposal 
meeting  all  requirements  for  a  final  system 
plan. 

These  investigation  results  and  reports 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Association  which 
would  simultaneously  be  undertaking  simi- 
lar activities.  Within  300  days  after  enact- 
ment, the  Association  would  be  required  to 
adopt  and  release  a  prellmln.iry  system  plan, 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  investigations,  con- 
sultations, research,  evaluation,  and  analy- 
sis and  on  the  basis  of  reports  and  other  in- 
fcrmation  submitted  to  It  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Office,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  Attorney  Oensral, 
and  interested  persons  For  the  next  60  days 
interested  persons  would  be  Invited  to  sub- 
mit comments  on  this  plan,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Office,  and  the  Association  were  au- 
thorized to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  pre- 
liminary system  plan.  Within  60  days  after 
the  end  of  this  comment  period,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Director  of  the  Office  were  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  Association  a  sum- 
mary and   analysis  of  these  ccmmeius. 

Within  90  days  after  the  release  of  the 
preliminary  system  plan  (that  is,  390  days 
after  enactment),  each  U.S.  district  court 
having  Jurisdiction  over  a  railroad  In  reor- 
ganization was  to  decide  whether  such  rail- 
road should  be  reorganized  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  Each  such  court 
was  directed  to  order  reorganization  under 
this  Act,  unless  It  found  that  the  railroad 
subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  was  reorganlzable 
on  an  income  basis  within  a  reasonable  time 
under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
that  the  public  interest  would  "be  better 
served  by  such  a  reorganization  than  by  one 
under  this  Act,  or,  alternatively,  that  re- 
organization under  this  Act  is  not  possible 
on  terms  that  would  be  fair  and  equitable  to 
the  estate  of  such  railroad. 

Within  420  days  after  enactment,  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  executive  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation were  to  submit  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  final  system  plan.  Within  30 
days  thereafter,  the  Board  would  be  re- 
quired to  approve  a  final  system  plan  meet- 
ing all  of  the  requirements  for  such  a  plan. 
The  Directors  were  to  submit  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  adopted  by  them  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  Commerce  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
The  final  system  plan  is  to  be  deemed  ap- 
proved (except  as  to  maximum  obllgatlonal 
authority)  at  the  ei.d  of  the  first  period  of 
60  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  of  transmittal,  unless 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  passes  a  resolution  during  that  period 
stating  that  it  does  not  favor  the  final  system 
plan.  If  thus  disapproved,  the  Association. 
With  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
Office,  would  be  required  to  prepare  and  adopt 
a  revised  final  system  plan,  to  be  submitted 
for  congressional  approval  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  the  initial  final  system  plan.  The 
obllgatlonal  authority  of  the  Association 
would  not  become  effective  unless  approved 
as  submitted  or  with  modification  by  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress.  The  final  system  plan 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Association  and 
which  became  effective  after  such  congres- 
sional review  could  not  be  reviewed  by  any 
court  except  In  accordance  with  this  proposed 
Act. 

Conference  substitute 
The    conference    substitute    is    the    same 
as    the    Senate    amendment    with    the    fol- 
lowing changes: 

(1)  the  study  functions  assigned  to  the 
ICC  special  office  in  the  Senate  amendment 
have  t)een  assigned  to  the  Association  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  In  de- 
signing the  final  system  plan; 

(2)  the  Office  is  specifically  assigned  the 
responsibility  properly  protecting  the  In- 
terests of  communities  and  user  of  rail  serv- 
ices who  might  not  otherwise  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  course  of  the  hearings 
and  evaluations  which  the  Office  is  re- 
quired to  conduct; 

(3)  the  Office  Is  directed  to  study  and 
evaluate  the  Secretary's  report  on  rail  serv- 
ices In  the  region  and  submit  a  report  there- 
on to  the  Association  v.lthln  120  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment:  and 

(4)  the  timing  for  decisions  by  the  reorga- 
nization or  other  courts  with  regard  to 
whether  a  railroad  Is  reorganlzable  on  an  in- 
come basis  or  whether  the  "this  Act  does 
not  provide  a  process  which  would  be  fair 
and  equitable  to  the  estate  of  the  railroad 
m  reorganlratlon"  has  been  modified.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  that,  within 
120  days  after  date  of  enactment,  the  reorga- 
nization or  other  court  must  decide  whether 
a  railroad  In  reorganization  is  reorganlzable 
on  an  Income  basis  within  a  reasonable  peri- 
od of  time  and  that  the  public  Interest 
would  be  hetter  served  by  continuing  the 
pre.sent  reorganization  proceedings  than  by 
a  reorganization  under  this  bill.  If  the  court 
decides  that  a  railroad  Is  not  so  reorganlz- 
able. the  cou.-t  Is  then  required  to  order  the 
railroad  to  proceed  with  reorganization  pur- 
suant to  the  bill.  This  court  determination 
is  to  be  sutmltted  60  days  after  the  Office 
submits  Its  study  and  evaluation  of  the 
Secretary's  report  on  rail  services  in  the 
region  (180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment), unless  the  court  finds  that  the  legis- 
lation does  not  provide  a  process  which 
would  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  estate 
of  the  railroad  In  reorganl7,atlon.  If  the 
court  makes  such  a  finding  It  Is  directed  to 
dlsmL's  the  reorganization  (cr  other)  pro- 
ceedings. Under  the  House  bill  the  decision 
to  proreed  with  reorganization  under  this 
legl.slatlon  was  to  be  made  within  60  days 
after  enactment  In  order  to  give  the  planners 
as  much  advance  notice  as  possible  as  to 
those  railroad  properties  which  could  he  in- 
cluded In  the  final  system  plan.  In  the 
Senate  amendment  the  decision  was  to  be 
made  within  390  days  after  enactment  In 
order  to  give  the  court  as  much  informa- 
tion about  the  reorpanlzatlon  process  as  pos- 
sible. The  conferees  decided  that  a  decision 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
would  provide  the  planners  with  adequate 
time  to  make  their  planning  decisions.  whUe 
slmiJtaneously  providing  the  court  suffi- 
cient Information  concerning  the  process  of 
reorganization  under  thU  legislation.  For 
example,  before  the  court  Is  required  to 
order  a  raUroad  to  pro'-eed  In  reorganization 
pi'Tsuant  to  this  lepl.slatlon.  It  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Secretary's  report  on  rail 
services  In  the  region,  the  Offices  public 
hearings  and  Its  study  and  evaluation  of 
that  report,  and  study  Information  and  pre- 
liminary planning  endeavors  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  consider  If  anv  person  tries  to  sustain 
the  burden  of  showing  that  the  prt>ce6s  of 


reorganization  pursuant  to  this  legislation 
would  not  be  fair  and  equitable. 

THS    FINAL    SYSTEM    PLAN 

Under  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  the  final  system  plan  is  the 
basis  for  the  reorganization  of  the  railroads 
ill  the  region. 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  declared  that  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  should  be  formulated  In  light  of 
8  enumerated  goals.  The  final  system  plan 
was  to  designate  which  rail  properties  of 
bankrupt  railroads  (railroads  In  reorganiza- 
tion determined  not  to  be  income  reorganlz- 
able) should  be  conveyed  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  which  should  be  offered  for  sale 
to  nonbankrupt  (railroads  In  reorganization 
determined  to  be  Income  reorganlzable)  or 
profitable  railroads;  which  rail  properties  of 
nonbankrupt  railroads  should  be  offered  for 
sale  to  another  nonbankrupt.  a  profitable 
railroad,  or  to  the  Corporation,  or  abandoned; 
which  rsill  properties  in  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor would  be  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
for  lease  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (Amtrak);  which  rail  properties 
should  not  be  operated  by  the  Corporation 
or  any  other  railroad  but  which  would  be 
suitable  for  use  for  other  public  purposes; 
and  which  rail  properties  of  profitable  rail- 
roads should  be  recommended  for  transfer 
to  the  Corporation,  nonbankrupt  railroads, 
or  other  profitable  railroads. 

A  provision  of  the  House  bill  set  forth 
terms  and  conditions  In  accordance  with 
which  such  authorized  conveyances  would 
b€  carried  out.  All  rail  properties  of  a  bank- 
rupt railroad  conveyed  to  the  Corporation 
were  to  be  conveyed  In  exchange  for  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Corporation  and,  if  neces- 
sary, other  securities  of  the  corporation 
(which  might  Include  obligations  of  the  As- 
sociation). All  other  conveyances  by  a  rail- 
road In  reTganlzation  were  to  be  conveyed 
In  exchange  for  obligations  having  a  value 
equal  to  the  fair  and  equitable  value  of  those 
rail  properties.  A  profitable  railroad  could 
not  acquire  any  rail  properties  under  this 
Act  without  a  prior  determination  that  such 
acquisition  would  not  materially  impair  the 
profitability  of  any  other  profitable  railroad 
or  the  Corporation.  A  profitable  railroad  was 
defined,  with  respect  to  11  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  the  region,  as  a  nil- 
road  operating  substantially  in  that  area 
and  which  is  not  undergoing  reorganization; 
with  respect  to  the  other  6  States  In  the 
region  the  term  was  defined  as  a  railroad 
operating  In  the  State  and  wMch  is  not' un- 
dergoing reorganization.  In  the  case  of  a  non- 
bankrupt  railroad  offering  to  sell  rail  prop- 
erties. It  was  required  to  make  an  irrevo- 
cable offer  to  sell  within  60  days  after  thf 
effective  date  of  the  final  system  plan,  with 
the  approval  of  the  court  having  Jurisdiction 
over  Its  reorganization,  and  this  offer  had  to 
be  accepted  within  75  days  after  such  effec- 
tive date;  otherwise  the  offer  lapsed.  Non- 
banknipt  railroads  and  profitable  railroads 
were  required  to  enter  purchase  agreemen's 
with  bankrupt  railroads  directed  to  offer  rail 
properties  for  sale  to  them  within  75  da^-s  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  final  sys'em  plan: 
otherwise  the  authorization  to  ofTer  lapsed. 
The  House  bill  further  required  the  fnal 
svstem  plan  to  set  forth  rea.sonablv  projected 
pro  forma  earnings  for  the  Corporation  and 
the  capital  structure  of  the  Corporation 
based  on  such  reasonably  projected  earnings 
and  Including  such  debt  capitalization  as 
shall  reasonably  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  public  Interest  respecting  railroad 
debt  securities  Further,  the  final  system  plan 
was  to  designate  the  fair  and  equitable  value 
of  all  rail  properties  to  be  conveyed  or  which 
might  be  conveyed  under  the  final  system 
plan  and  the  value  of  the  securities  and  obli- 
gations to  be  exchanged  for  these  properties. 
Fair  and  equitable  value  was  defined  as 
either  the  fair  liquidation  value  or  the  going 


concern  value  of  the  rail  properties  as  of 
September  30,  1973.  except  that  in  no  event 
should  they  be  valued  at  more  than  the  con- 
stitutional minimum  required  for  their  ac- 
quisition. The  final  system  plan  could  also 
recommend  arrangements  for  Joint  use.  own- 
ership, or  operation  of  rail  properties  among 
various  railroads  on  terms  and  conditions  to 
be  si>eclfied  In  the  plan. 

Finally,  the  final  system  plan  was  to  set 
forth  the  maximum  amount  of  obligations 
issued  by  the  Association  which  should  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  enable  the 
Association  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

Senate  ameridment 

The  Senate  amendment  declared  that  the 
final  system  plan  be  formulated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  effectuate  the  8  enumerated  goals. 
The  final  system  plan  was  to  designate  the 
transfers  of  rail  properties  to  be  made  to 
implement  the  new  rail  system:  which  rati 
properties  of  a  railroad  in  reorganization  (or 
one  leased,  operated,  or  controlled  by  such  a 
raUroad)  should  (1)  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  United  Rail  Corporation;  (2)  be 
offered  for  sale  to  a  profitable  railroad,  and 
if  purchased,  operated  by  It.  or  If  purchase 
Is  declined,  be  acquired  and  operated  by  the 
Corporation;  (3)  be  ptirchased  or  leased  from 
the  Corporation  by  Amtrak  or  a  regional 
transportation  authority  for  Improvement  to 
achieve  one  of  the  goals  of  the  final  svstem 
plan  (improved  high-speed  rail  passenger 
service  in  the  Boston- Washing  ton,  D.C.  cor- 
ridor as  outlined  in  the  Secretary's  report  of 
1971  entitled  "Recommendations  for  North- 
east Corridor  Transportation";  (4)  mav  be 
purchased  or  leased  from  the  Corporation  by 
a  State  or  regional  transportation  authority 
to  meet  the  needs  of  commuter  and  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  other  than  the 
properties  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3);  (5) 
should  not  be  operated  by  the  Corportion  or 
any  other  railroad  but  which  are  suitable 
for  public  purposes  other  than  rail  trans- 
portation. The  plan  was  also  to  designate 
which  rail  properties  of  prD.-.table  railroads 
"shall  be  offered"  to  the  Corporation — i.e.. 
upon  which  properties  negotiations  for  pur- 
chase must  proceed — and  which  properties 
"may"  be  offered  to  other  profitable  rail- 
roads. All  rail  properties  of  railroads  In  re- 
organization in  the  region  which  were  not 
designated  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Corporation 
for  operation  by  it  or  for  transfer  by  it  to 
Amtrak  or  a  regional  authority  or  to  be 
offered  for  sale  to  a  profitable  raUroad  were 
eligible  for  discontinuance  and  abandon- 
ment pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  set  forth  a 
series  of  rules  to  govern  transfers  or  con- 
veyances of  rail  properties  designated  or  au- 
thorized to  be  transferred  or  conveyed  under 
the  Act. 

All  rail  properties  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  by  a  railroad  in  reorgaiiizaticn 
were  to  be  transferred  in  exchange  lor  value 
In  the  form  of  stock  and  other  securities  of 
the  Corprratlon  (I'-.cludlng  obligations  of 
the  Association).  All  rail  properties  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  profitable  railroad  rperattng 
in  the  reeion  by  a  railroad  In  reor7anlzatlon 
were  to  be  conveyed  In  exchange  for  com- 
pen.'atlon. 

No  acquisition  may  be  made  by  a  profitable 
railroad  other  than  a  profitable  rallrsad  "op- 
erathig  In  the  region".  Such  an  acq'ilsllion 
could  not  take  place  unless  d)  ti-e  Associ- 
ation made  a  determination  "upon  adoption 
a;d  release  of  the  preliminary  -yr-tem  plan" 
that  this  acquisition  "will  not  materially  Im- 
pair the  profitability  cf  any  other  profitable 
railroad  or  of  the  Corporation"  arid  (2i  the 
ICC  made  a  determination  within  90  days 
after  the  preliminary  system  plan  is  .adopted 
a:id  re;ea,>ed  th.it  this  acquisition  "will  be  In 
full  accord  ai.d  comply  with  the  provisions 
and  sta-.dards"  of  section  5  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  If  rail  properties  are  desig- 
nated In  the  final  system  plan  for  sale  or 
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autborlz«d  to  be  offered  for  sale  by  or  to  • 
profitable  railroad  operating  In  the  region, 
the  designation  would  lapae  unless  a  binding 
purchahe  agreement  were  entered  into  and 
concluded  by  the  parties  within  60  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  final  system  plan 
With  respect  to  Northeast  corridor  rail  prop- 
erties, they  would  be  transferred  by  the  Cor- 
poration at  a  value  related  to  the  value  re- 
ceived for  the  transfer  of  such  properties  to 
the  Corporation. 

The  Senate  amendment  further  required 
the  final  system  plan  to  set  forth  the  pro 
forma  earnings  for  the  Corporation  as  rea- 
sonably projected:  to  set  forth  the  capital 
structure  of  the  Corporation,  based  on  the 
pro  forma  earnings  and  reasonable  debt  capi- 
talization: and  to  evaluate  the  practicability 
and  the  manner  in  which,  if  recommended, 
an  employee  stock  ownership  plan  should  be 
used  by  the  Corporation.  Purther.  the  final 
system  plan  was  to  designate  the  value  of 
all  rail  properties  to  be  transferred  under  the 
final  system  plan  and  the  value  of  the  securi- 
ties and  other  benefits  to  be  exchanged  for 
these  properties.  The  final  system  plan  could 
also  recommend  arrangements  among  various 
rallro«ula  for  Joint  use  or  oj>eration  of  rail 
properties  on  a  shared  ownership,  coopera- 
tive, or  condominium-types  basts,  subject  lo 
terms  and  conditions  In  the  plan. 

The  final  system  plan  was  to  set  forth  the 
amount  of  obligations  of  the  Association 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  Implement  the  final 
system  plan.  The  plan  could  also  Include 
terms  and  conditions  for  any  securities  of 
the  Corporation  which  la  the  Judgment  of 
the  Association  could  minimize  any  actual 
or  potential  debt  burden  of  the  Corporation; 
such  terms  and  conditions  could  not  become 
effective  without  affirmative  approval  by 
Congress. 

Conference  rubstitute 
The  conference  substitute  adopted  a  com- 
bination of  the  goals  enumerated  In  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
final  system  plan  Is  to  be  formulated  In  such 
a  way  as  to  effectuate  those  goals,  and  Is  to 
be  based  upon  the  factors  listed  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  designations  to  be  made  by  the 
Final  System  Plan  were  adopted  from  the 
Senate  bill,  except  that  designation  relating 
to  the  Implementation  of  improved  hlzh 
speed  rail  passenger  service  In  the  northeast 
corridor.  Here  the  conferees  allowed  the  plan- 
ners to  additional  flexibility  In  designating 
the  type  of  transfer  of  the  properties  re- 
quired to  Implement  Improved  high  speed 
raU  service  in  the  corridor  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  (e.g.  It  was 
felt  that  there  might  be  some  Instances  In 
which  Joint  trackage  rights  or  other  arrange- 
ments might  be  desirable  because  of  multi- 
ple usage  of  northeast  corridor  facilities  ) 
The  conferees  also  deleted  an  option  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  bill:  1  e  .  transferrmg  the 
corridor  properties  for  Improvement  to  a 
regional  transportation  authority 

The  requirement  in  the  Senate  bill  that 
the  final  system  plan  be  formulated  to  ef- 
fectuate the  establishment  of  Improved  high 
speed  rail  passenger  service  as  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  his 
September  1971  report  •Recommendations 
for  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation"  was 
mrdlfled  tci  require  estabUshment  of  Im- 
proved high  speed  rail  passenger  service  eon- 
sonant  with  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Senate  provisions  setting  forth  rules 
governing  transfers  or  conveyances  of  rail 
properties  were  adopted,  with  minor  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  The  Senate 
provisions  regarding  appeals  from  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Association  and  the  Com- 
mission that  must  occur  before  a  profitable 
railroad  may  acquire  property  under  the 
Act  were  stricken.  The  Senate  provisions  set- 
ting forth  the  termination  of  the  designa- 
tion of  properties  of  a  ralload  In  reorganiza- 


tion In  the  region  of  a  railroad  leaaed,  op- 
erated, or  controlled  by  a  railroad  in  reor- 
ganization In  the  region  was  modified  by  the 
conferees  to  provide  that  such  designation 
shall  ternUnate  30  daya  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  final  system  plan  unless  prior 
to  that  time  there  la  written  acceptance  of 
such  offer  given  to  the  Association.  The  pro- 
vision allowing  the  final  system  plan  to  in- 
clude terms  and  conditions  for  securities 
was  modified  to  apply  only  to  thoae  securities 
of  the  Corporation  Issued  as  consideration  for 
the  transfer  or  conveyance  of  rail  properties 
to  the  Corporation,  and  to  require  a  Joint 
resolution  by  Congress  before  any  terms  or 
conditions  which  purport  to  directly  obligate 
the  Association  can  be  undertaken.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  the  arrangements  recom- 
mended by  the  planners  under  section  20fl 
(l)  shall  not  Include  any  form  of  Federal 
guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  Corporation 
stock. 

IMPLKMENTATtON   OF  TH*  WTNM.  STSTXM 
PLAN  ANB   JUDICIAL  KEVtrW 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  within  a  specified  period 
of  time  after  the  effective  date  of  the  final 
system  plan,  designated  rail  properUes  of 
railroads  In  reorganization  in  the  region  were 
to  be  conveyed  or  transferred  and  conveyed  to 
the  new  rail  corporation  and  other  railroads 
in  exchange  for  stock  and  other  securlUes. 
obligations,  and  consideration  Both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  limit- 
ed the  availability  and  extent  of  and  the  time 
for  Judicial  review  of  the  deternUnatlons 
made  In  the  implementation  of  the  final 
system  plan. 

Houje  bill 
The  House  bill  declared  that  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  which  became  effective  after  con- 
gressional  review   would   not    be   reviewable 
by  any  court  or  body,  except  as  to  matters 
concerning  the   value  of  the  rail  properties 
to    be    conveyed    under    the    plan    and    the 
value    of    the   consideration    to    be    received 
in   exchange  for  those  properties.   A  special 
3-JudgB  consolidated  district  court  would  be 
established  to  make  such  determinations  by 
the  Judicial  panel  on  multidistrict  litigation, 
upon  application  by  the  association.  45  days 
after   the   public  release  of  the   preliminary 
system  plan.  The  Association  was  directed  to 
deliver  a  copy  of  the  final  system  plan  and 
certify  the  exchanges  that  are  to  take  place 
under  It  within  90  days  after  (but  not  earlier 
than  75  days  after)   the  effective  date  of  the 
final  system  plan    The  consolidated  district 
court  would  make  specific  findings  after  the 
securities    and    obligations    were    deposited 
with  It.  and  after  the  designated  rail  prop- 
erties were  conveyed  to  the  Corporation,  non- 
bankrupt  railroads,  and  profitable  railroads 
designated    to    acquire    them     The    special 
court   was   to   make   a   finding   whether   the 
securities  and  obligations  had  a  value  which 
was  equal  to  the  fair  and  equitable  vaiue^^ 
the    rail    properties    conveyed    In    exchange 
therefor;  make  a  determination  as  to  the  fair 
and   equitable    value   of   the    rail    properties 
conveyed:    make  a  determination  as  to  the 
fair  and  equitable  value  of  the  rail  properties 
conveyed   by  each  respective  railroad  In  re- 
organization to  a  nonbankrupt  railroad,  to  a 
profitable  railroad,  or  to  the  Corporation,  and 
the  value  of  the  obligations  deposited  by  each 
with    the   special    court.    Then,    the   special 
court   was   to   order  distribution   of  the   se- 
curities and  obligations  to  the  estates  of  the 
railroads  in  reorganization    It  was  directed 
to  return  any  excess  obligations  to  the  ap- 
propriate railroad  and  to  enter  a  Judgment 
agaUist  the  appropriate  railroad   in  such  a 
way  as  the  special  court  found  necessary  to 
make  the  exchanges  of  the  rail  properties  and 
the  securltes  and  obligations  equal 

In  the  case  of  the  Corporation,  the  special 
court  was  authorized  to  enter  a  Judgment 
against  the  Corporation  for  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency,  the  Judgment  waa  to  be  paid 


In  aecurltlea  of  the  Corporation  (which  may 
Include  obligations  of  the  Association)  in 
such  amount  and  with  such  terms  as  the 
special  court  prescribed  as  necessary  to  equal 
the  fair  and  equitable  value  of  the  rail  prop- 
erties conveyed  The  AasoclaUon  would  make 
a  aloular  delivery  of  the  final  system  plan 
and  certifications  to  each  district  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  a  railroad  In  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Each  order  of  the  consolidated  district 
court  with  respect  to  these  values  could  be 
appealed  unless  the  court  determined  in 
writing,  within  7  days  after  the  order  Is 
entered,  that  such  an  app>eal  would  not  be 
In  the  Interest  of  an  expeditious  conclusion 
of  the  proceedings  The  appeals  from  these 
orders  would  go  directly  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The  House  bill  also  permitted  an  appeal 
from  a  determination  with  respect  to 
whether  a  railroad  In  reorganization  could 
be  reorganized  on  an  income  basis  under 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Such  a 
finding  would  be  appealable  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  preliminary  injunction  under 
the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure  and  28 
VSC.  1292.  and  the  appeals  court  was  di- 
rected to  conclude  such  proceeding  on  an 
expedited  basis. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  limited  Judicial 
review  of  the  final  system  plan  which  became 
effective  after  review  by  the  Congress  to 
questions  with  respect  to  matters  concern- 
lag  the  value  of  the  rail  properties  to  be  con- 
veyed under  the  plan  and  the  value  of  the 
consideration  to  be  received  for  such  prop- 
erties. Within  180  days  after  enactment,  the 
Association  was  directed  to  apply  to  the 
panel  on  multl-dlstrlct  lltlgaUon  which  In 
turn,  was  directed  within  30  days  thereafter 
to  set  up  a  consolidation  In  a  3  Judge  dis- 
trict court  (the  special  court).  The  special 
court  was  to  have  all  the  powers  of  a  reor- 
ganization court  as  well  as  the  authority  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  a  district  Judge  In 
any  Judicial  district  with  respect  to  these 
proceedings. 

The  Association  was  directed,  within  90 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  final  sys- 
tem plan,  to  deliver  a  certified  copy  of  the 
plan  and  to  certify  which  rail  properties  aind 
the  securities  and  other  benefits  would  be 
Involved  in  the  exchanges.  The  Association 
was  to  make  a  similar  delivery  and  certifica- 
tions to  the  respective  district  courts  having 
Jurisdiction  over  each  over  the  railroads  In 
the  region  In  reorganization  proceedings  un- 
der section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Within 
10  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  certified 
copy,  the  Corporation  and  every  profitable 
railroad  operating  in  the  region  that  was  to 
acquire  rail  properties  pursuant  to  the  plan 
were  to  deposit  with  the  special  court  the 
con-slderatlon  specified  In  the  final  system 
plan  to  be  paid  or  exchanged  for  those  prop- 
erties Within  10  days  after  this  deposit  of 
consideration,  the  special  co\irt  was  to  order 
the  respective  trustees  of  the  railroads  In 
reorganization  to  convey  their  rail  proper- 
ties, pursuant  to  the  plan  designations,  to 
the  Corporation  and  the  profitable  railroads. 
The  special  court  then  would  examine  and 
make  determinations  as  to  whether  all  of  the 
conveyances  of  rail  properties  of  railroads  In 
reorganization  made  pursuant  to  the  final 
system  p)an  were  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
estates  of  those  railroads.  The  standard  of 
fair  and  equitable  was  specifically  defined  as 
encompassing  the  standard  of  fairness  and 
equity  applicable  to  the  approval  of  a  plan 
of  reorganization,  or  a  step  In  such  a  plan 
under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  The 
court  was  directed,  In  passing  on  the  fairness 
and  equity  of  conveyances  and  transfers,  to 
consider  not  merely  the  value  of  the  securi- 
ties received  by  the  trustees  but  also  the 
other  benefits  accurlng  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
change, by  virtue  of  reorganizing  under  the 
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Senate  amendment.  If  the  special  court  found 
that  the  terms  In  the  plan  for  a  particular 
exchange  with  the  Corporation  were  not  fair 
and  equitable  to  the  estate  of  the  applicable 
railroad  In  reorganization,  it  was  to  reallo- 
cate the  Corporation's  common  stock  among 
the  various  railroads  reorganizing  under  the 
Act  or  it  was  to  order  the  Corporation  to 
transfer  additional  securities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  obligations  of  the  Association  as 
would  make  the  exchange  In  question  fair 
and  equitable  to  the  estate  of  the  railroad 
In  reorganization.  If  the  special  court  found 
that  the  terms  for  a  particular  exchange  with 
a  profitable  railroad  were  not  fair  and  equit- 
able to  the  estate  of  the  applicable  railroad 
In  reorganization.  It  was  authorized  to  enter 
a  Judgment  for  the  difference  against  that 
profitable  railroad. 

Each  order  of  the  special  court  could  be 
appealed  as  of  right  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  but  the  appeal  was  required 
to  be  filed  within  5  days  of  the  special  court's 
decision  and  the  Supreme  Court  was  directed 
to  give  the  highest  priority  to  Its  determina- 
tion. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  permitted  an 
appeal  to  the  special  court,  sitting  as  an  ap- 
pellate court,  from  any  determination  of  a 
U.a.  district  court  that  a  railroad  In  reorga- 
nization under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  was  to  be 
reorganized  under  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  district  court  was  directed  to  make  such 
a  determination  unless  it  found,  within  90 
days  after  the  Associations  release  of  the 
preliminary  system  plan,  that  the  railroad 
subject  to  Its  jurisdiction  was  reorganizable 
on  an  Income  basis  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  that  In  such  case  the  public  Interest 
would  be  better  served  by  a  section  77  reor- 
1  ganlzatlon  than  one  under  this  bill,  or  unless 
it  found  that  reorganization  under  this  bill 
was  not  possible  on  terms  that  would  be  fair 
and  equitable  to  the  estate  of  the  debtor 
railroad.  On  such  an  appeal,  the  special  court 
waa  directed  to  make  Its  determination  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  decision  of  the  district 
court. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  permitted 
an  appeal  to  the  special  court  from  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  to  whether  a  profitable  railroad 
operating  in  the  region  could.  In  compliance 
with  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  acquire  rail  properties  pursuant  to  the 
final  system  plan.  Such  an  appeal  was  re- 
quired to  be  taken  within  10  days  after  the 
ICC's  determination,  and  the  court  was  to 
render  Its  decision  wltliln  20  days  after  the 
appeal  waa  taken. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  subject  to  technical  and 
clarifying  changes  except  as  discussed  below. 
The  conference  substitute  now  covers  rail- 
roads leased,  operated,  or  controlled  by  a  rail- 
road In  reorganization.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  conference  substitute  tises  the  term 
"transfer"  with  regard  to  the  rail  proper- 
ties of  railroads  In  reorganization  and  of 
railroads  which  are  not  themselves  In  reor- 
ganization, but  are  lea.sed.  operated,  or  con- 
trolled by  railroads  In  reorganization:  and 
the  term  "convey"  with  regard  to  the  rail 
properties  of  profitable  railroads.  All  rail 
properties  are  to  be  transferred  and  con- 
veyed free  and  clear  of  any  Hens  or  encum- 
brances. Liens  and  encumbrances  do  not  In- 
clude leases;  leases  are  rights  which.  If 
owned,  leased  or  otherwise  controlled  by  a 
railroad  In  reorganization  (as  defined  In  the 
bill)  can  be  directly  transferred. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  spe- 
cial court  must  find  that  all  transfers  and 
conveyances  of  rail  properties  are  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  are  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
estates  of  the  railroads  In  reorganization, 
and  to  any  railroads  not  In  reorganization 


that  are  leased,  operated  or  controlled  by  a 
railroad  In  reorganization.  The  standards  to 
be  applied  by  the  court  to  railroads  In  reor- 
ganization proceedings  are  derived  from 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  US.C. 
205).  If  the  court  finds  that  the  terms  are 
not  fair  and  equitable.  It  shall  first  order  a 
reallocation  of  the  securities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. If  a  reallocation  cannot  completely  cure 
the  lack  of  fairness  and  equity,  the  coxirt 
shall  order  the  transfer  of  additional  securi- 
ties of  the  Corporation  or  obligations  of  the 
Association.  If  the  foregoing  measures  cannot 
completely  cure  the  lack  of  fairness  and 
equity,  then  the  court  shall  enter  a  judgment 
against  the  Corporation.  If  the  court  finds, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  terms  of  any  con- 
veyance or  exchange  are  fairer  or  more  equi- 
table than  Is  required  as  a  constitutional 
minimum,  then  It  shall  order  the  return  of 
any  excess  securities,  obligations,  or  com- 
pensation. The  court  is  to  make  separate 
findings  as  to  profitable  railroads.  Upon  mak- 
ing Its  findings,  the  court  shall  order  dis- 
tribution of  the  hecurltles,  obligations,  and 
compensation  to  the  trustees  of  the  railroads 
in  reorganization. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  wlthm  6 
days  after  the  special  court  enters  Its  finding 
or  determination.  In  order  to  expedite  these 
proceedings,  the  conference  substitute  di- 
rects the  Supreme  Court  to  dismiss  such  ap- 
peal within  7  days  If  It  determines  that  it 
"would  not  be  In  the  Interest  of  an  expedi- 
tious conclusion  of  the  proceedings".  The 
Court  should  grant  the  highest  priority  to 
the  appeals  which  It  does  accept. 

The  conference  substitute  also  makes  spe- 
cial provision  for  those  rail  properties  which 
are  leased  by  a  railroad  In  reorganization 
from  a  lessor  that  Is  neither  a  railroad  nor 
controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  a  railroad, 
when  the  lease  has  been  approved  by  the 
reorganization  court  before  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Conveyance  or  transfer  of  such  a  lease 
must  preserve  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  In  the  lease,  Including  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  specified  rent  to  the  non- 
raUroad  lessor. 

MAXIMUM    OBLICATIONAL    AUTHOBrTY 

House  bill 
The  Association  was  authorized  to  issue 
and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  obli- 
gations In  an  amount  not  exceed  $1  billion. 
Of  the  aggregate  amount  of  obligations  issued 
by  the  Association,  not  less  than  $500  mil- 
lion was  to  be  available  solely  for  the  reha- 
bilitation and  modernization  of  rail  proper- 
ties acquired  by  the  Corporation  and  not 
more  than  $200  million  for  acquisition  by 
the  Corporation  of  rail  properties  of  rail- 
roads in  reorganization.  No  other  obligations 
were  authorized  to  be  Issued  by  the  Associ- 
ation. The  final  system  plan  was  required  to 
set  forth  the  maximum  amount  of  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  Association  under  this 
provision  which  should  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  to  enable  the  Association  to 
carry  out  Its  purposes. 

Senate  amendment 

Except  for  an  authorization  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  Issue  up  to  $150  million  in  obliga- 
tions for  interim  acquisition,  maintenance, 
and  Improvement  of  rail  properties  prior  to 
Implementation  of  the  final  system  plan,  the 
Senate  amendment  did  not  authorize  any 
specific  amount  of  obUgatlonal  authority. 
The  final  system  plan  was  required  to  set 
forth  the  amount  of  obligations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation which  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Association  to  Implement  the  final  sys- 
tem plan. 

The  Association's  obUgatlonal  authortty, 
however,  could  not  exceed  that  which  was 
affirmatively  approved  by  joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress  setting  the  amount  of  such 
authority. 


Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill,  except  that  the 
maximum  obUgatlonal  authority  of  the  As- 
sociation Is  $1.5  bUUon,  of  which  not  more 
than  $1  bUllon  Is  to  be  for  the  Corporation. 
Any  modification  of  the  imtiatlves  on  the 
Associations  obUgatlonal  authority  shall  be 
made  by  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  The  increase  in  the  total  aggre- 
gate ObUgatlonal  authortty  over  the  amount 
in  the  House  bUl  Is  Intended  prtmartly  to 
permit  Improvement  of  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor. The  conferees  deleted  a  $200  million 
limitation  on  obUgatlonal  authority  which 
could  be  used  by  the  Corporation  for  acquisi- 
tion of  property.  The  conferees  beUeved  that 
the  need  for  obligations  for  such  purposes 
would  be  minimal,  and  the  planners  should 
have  as  much  flexibility  as  possible, 

LOANS    BY    ASSOCIATION    TO    RAILROADS    OUTS1D8 
THE   REGION 

Both  the  House  blU  and  the  Senate 
amendment  authorize  the  new  Association  to 
provide  financial  assistance  under  certain 
conditions  and  In  the  form  of  loans  to  raU- 
roawls  outside  the  region. 

Hov^e  bill 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  Association 
to  provide  assistance  In  the  form  of  loans  to 
any  raUroad  which  (a)  connects  with  a  raU- 
road  In  reorganization,  and  (b)  Is  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  avoid  reorganization 
proceedings  under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

Senate  amendment 

The    Senate    amendment    authorized    the 
Association  to  make  loans  to  railroads  out- 
side the  region   which   are  threatened   with 
Insolvency  in  the  absence  of  such  loans. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  provision  In  the  House  bill. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  under  this  pro- 
vision, loans  could  be  extended  to  such  con- 
necting railroads  as  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island, 
and  Pacific  RaUroad  Company  and  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Company  (KATY)  If  they 
otherwise  qualify. 

INTERIM    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    AKD 
EMEBOENCY    OPERATING    AUTHORITY 

House  bill 

The  House  blU  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  85  miUIon  doUars  for  payment  to  trustees 
of  bankrupt  raU  roads  to  Insure  continued 
operation  of  those  railroads  between  the 
date  of  enactment  and  the  date  for  convey- 
ances pursuant  to  the  final  system  plan.  The 
grants  were  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  by  way  of  agreements  with 
the  respective  trustees  under  which  the  lat- 
ter would  agree  to  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  maintain  and  operate  the  raUroad 
at  Its  current  level  of  service. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  85  million  doUars  to  keep 
the  raUroads  In  reorganization  operating  un- 
til the  final  system  plan  was  completed, 
adopted,  became  effective  after  congressional 
review,  and  was  implemented  througtj  the 
transfers  and  conveyances  of  rail  prt^jertles 
pursuant  to  the  plan.  Recipients  of  such 
Interim  assistance  from  DOT  would  be  re- 
quired to  agree  to  maintain  and  provide  serv- 
ice at  a  level  no  less  than  that  In  effect  on 
September  30,  1973. 

The  Senate  amendment  further  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Association,  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  railroads  in  reorganization  for 
the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  Improve- 
ment of  raUroad  faculties  and  eqiUpment. 
The  Association  was  authorized  to  Issue  ob- 
Ugatlons.  up  to  a  maximum  of  $150,000,000 
to  finance  these  efforts. 
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Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that — 

( 1 )  A3  a  condition  for  interim  operating 
grant  payments,  the  trustees  must  agree  to 
maintain  and  provide  service  at  a  level  no 
less  than  that  In  effect  on  the  date  oi  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  (3)  the  Secretary  must 
limit  the  use  of  obllgatlonal  authority  for 
Interim  financing  agreements  to  those  prop- 
erties which  will  be  In  the  final  system  plan: 
and  (3)  the  amount  of  obligations  Issued 
for  acquisition,  maintenance,  or  improve- 
ment shall  become  a  debt  of  the  Corporation. 

DISCONTINUANCE   AND   ABAN'^ONMCNT 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided,  as  part  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  railroads  In  reorganization  In  the 
region,  for  expedited  procedures  with  resf>ect 
to  discontinuance  of  rail  service  and  aban- 
donment of  rail  properties. 

House  bill 
The  House  bill  provided  that  all  rail  service 
over  properties  of  railroads  in  rcorgaruzatlon, 
other    than    those    specUically    set    forth    In 
the  Final  System  Plan,  could  be  discontinued 
upon  90  days  notice  to  the  governors,  state 
transportation  agencies,  community  govern- 
ments, and  to  each  shipper  who  had  utilized 
the  facilities  during  the  previous  IJ-month 
period.    No    such    abandonment    could    take 
place  until  after  six  months  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  final  system  plan.  Thereafter, 
such  property  could  be  abandoned  after  30 
days  notice  to  the  governor,  state  transporta- 
tion   agency,    affected    shippers,    local    com- 
munities   affected,     and     the     Secretary    of 
Transportation,  except  that  no  rail  service 
could    be   discontinued   or   abandoned    pur- 
suant to  authorization  under  the  Final  Sys- 
tem Plan  after  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the   plan    ( procedures   then   were   to   revert 
back  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Acti   and 
or  if  a  shipper,  local  authority  or  state  agrees 
to  subsidize  the  dliTerence  between  the  reve- 
nue attributable  to  such  lines  and  the  fuUy 
distributed  costs  of  handling  traffic  on  such 
lines   plus   a   reasonable   return  on  the   fair 
liquidation   value  on  such  line  or  offers  to 
purchase  such  rail  propertiec  for  their  fair 
liquidation  value.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  regulation  w.is  to  set  forth 
the  definition  of  the  terms  "revenue  attrib- 
utable" and  "fully  distributed  costs  of  han- 
dling  traffic"   and   a   "reasonable   return   on 
the  fair  liquidation  of  value". 

The  sale.  lease,  exchange,  or  other  disposal 
of  any  properties  designated  under  the  Pinal 
System  Plan  as  properties  suitable  for  use 
for  other  public  purposes  during  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  no- 
tice of  proposed  abandonment  was  prohib- 
ited unless  the  property  had  first  been  offered 
upon  reasonable  terms  for  acquisition  by  the 
state  or  local  community  In  which  they  were 
located  and  such  cffer  had  been  refused 
Offers  of  purchase  could  be  made  bv  State 
or  local  authorities,  shippers,  or  other  re- 
sponsible persons  for  to-be-abandoned  rail 
properly,  and  such  offers  of  purchase  were 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  an  operat- 
ing subsidy  which  had  to  continue  until 
consummation  of  the  purchase,  unless  the 
ICC  allowed  a  raUroad  to  assume  operations 
over  such  properties  for  Its  own  account. 

The  Commission  could,  under  regular 
abandonment  procedures,  authorize  aban- 
donment of  any  line  In  the  region  under 
the  final  system  plan  only  after  two  years 
following  the  effective  date  of  that  plan. 
Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  set  forth  proce- 
dures for  expedited  discontinuance  of  rail 
service  on  rail  properties  which  were  not 
designated  In  the  final  system  plan  to  be 
operated  by  the  Corporation  or  other  rail- 
road. The  special  discontinuance  of  service 
(and  abandonment  of  rail  properties)  proce- 
dures were  available  only  to  railroads  In  re- 


organization that  transferred  or  conveyed  all 
or  substantially  aU  their  rail  properties  to 
the  Corporation  or  to  profitable  railroads 
operating  in  the  region  pursuant  to  the  final 
system  plan. 

Before  rail  service  could  tie  discontinued,  a 
notice  of  discontinuance  was  required  to  be 
sent  by  certified  mall  to  the  Governor  and 
transportation  agencies  of  the  affected  State, 
each  affected  political  subdivision,  and  ship- 
pers *ho  patronized  the  line  involved  during 
the  preceding  12  montiis.  The  notice  was  to 
be  sent  not  earlier  than  30  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  final  systejm  plan  and 
service  could  be  discontinued  not  less  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  notice. 

Rail  properties  could  be  abandoned  180 
days  after  rail  service  was  discontinued  over 
such  properties,  jpon  the  sending  of  30  davs' 
notice  of  proposed  abandonment,  except 
where  such  rail  properties  were  designated  in 
the  final  system  plan  as  suitable  for  use  fjr 
other  public  purposes.  In  that  situation,  the 
rail  properties  could  only  be  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  for  such  a  public  purpose 
unUl  270  days  after  the  end  of  the  180-day 
period  after  discontinuance. 

These  discontinuance  and  abandonment 
procedures  were  declared  to  supersede  the 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  other  laws  restricting  discontinuance 
and  abandonment  for  a  period  of  2  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  final  svstem 
plan  or  2  years  from  the  final  payment  of  any 
rail  service  continuation  subsidy  applicable 
thereto,  whichever  was  later.  No  rail  service 
could  be  discontinued  If  a  shipper,  a  State, 
the  United  Sutes,  a  local  or  regional  trans- 
portation authority,  or  ai'.y  responsible  per- 
son offered:  (1)  to  pay  a  rail  service  con- 
tinuation subsidy  covering  the  dl.Terence  be- 
tween the  expected  revenue  from  such  rail 
service  and  the  avoidable  costs  of  providing 
such  service  plus  a  reasonable  return  of  the 
value  of  the  properties;  or  (2.  to  purchase, 
for  their  minimum  constitutional  value,  the 
rail  properties  In  order  to  operatp  rail  serv- 
ice over  them  The  government  entltv  or  per- 
son offering  the  subsidy  was  to  enter  Into  an 
operating  agreement  with  the  Corporation  or 
any  responsible  person  to  operate  rail  service 
over  such  rail  properties  and  was  to  be  paid 
lu  accordance  with  determinations  to  be 
made  in  .accordance  with  standards  to  be  set 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
U'nere  an  offer  to  purchase  was  made,  the 
offer  was  to  be  accompanied  bv  an  offer  of 
a  rail  service  continuation  subsidv. 

Whenever  a  railroad  in  reorganization  in 
the  region  or  a  profitable  r.vl'.road  gave  notice 
of  Intent  to  discontinue  rail  service.  It  was 
required,  upon  the  reouest  of  anvone  appar- 
ently qualified  to  make  a  purchase  offer  to 
make  available  promptly  relevant  reports  and 
data  on  physical  condl'lon  of  the  property 
traffic  and  revenue,  and  costs.  The  Corpora- 
tion was  authorized  to  aband.XT  rail  proper- 
ties In  Its  sy-stem  after  !'s  rail  system  had 
been  in  operation  for  m^-re  than  2  vesjs  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  rail  service  over  such  prop- 
erties was  not  required  by  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  permit  any 
railroad  in  reorganization  to  discontinue  or 
abandon  any  line  of  raUroad  after  the  date 
of  enactment  other  than  In  accordance  with 
its  provisions,  unless  no  affected  Sute  or 
local  or  regional  transportation  authontv  op- 
posed such  action.  Within  90  days  after  'he 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlaslon  was  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  anticipated  effect.  Including  the  en- 
vironmental Impact,  of  abandonments  In 
States  outside  the  region:  during  a  period  of 
730  days  from  enactment,  no  carrier  subject 
to  part  I  of  the  Intersute  Commerce  Act 
would  be  permitted  to  abandon  any  portion 
of  a  line  of  railroad  or  operation  thereof  out- 
side the  region  if  such  abandonment  was  op- 


posed by  any  passenger,  consignor,  or  con- 
signee served  by  that  line  during  the  18  pre- 
ceding months  or  by  any  State,  county,  or 
municipality  served  by  that  line. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 

(1)  there  wUl  l)e  no  2-year  moratorium 
under  this  Act  on  abcmdonments  outside  the 
region: 

(2)  raU  properties  over  which  rail  senlce 
has  been  discontinued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  bo  abandoned.  120  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  discontinuance,  upon 
proper  notice,  unless  such  rail  properties 
were  designated  In  the  final  system  plan  as 
suitable  for  use  for  other  public  purposes 
In  which  case  they  are  not  permitted  to  be 
sold,  leased,  exchiuiged.  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  until  after  the  180  day  period  that  begins 
on  the  date  of  notice  of  proposed  abandon- 
ment under  this  Act:  and  unless  offered, 
upon  reasonable  terms,  for  acquisition  for 
public  purposes:  and 

(3)  operating  agreements  for  rail  service  to 
be  maintained  under  a  rail  senlce  continua- 
tion subsidy  may  be  entered  Into  with  a 
government  entity  as  well  as  with  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  responsible  person,  at  the 
option  of  the  government  or  person  offertng 
the  subsidy. 

The  conference  substitute  shortened  the 
period  of  notice  of  discontinuance  from  SO 
to  60  days. 

AMERICAN     RAILROAO     CONSOUDATXON 
COMMISSION 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
estabUshment  of  an  American  Railroad  Con- 
solidation Commission.  The  Commission  was 
to  consist  of  9  members,  two  representing 
respectively.  raUroad  management,  railroad' 
labor  organizations,  and  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  and  three 
other  qualified  Individuals,  to  be  appointed 
by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
The  Commission  was  directed  to  investigate 
formulate,  and  submit  to  the  President  and 
Congress  a  plan  for  the  consclldatior.  of  all 
Class  I  railroads  In  the  United  States  Into 
a  single  new  prtvate  corporation.  The  Com- 
mission was  further  directed  to  Investigate 
and  recommend  measures  to  correct  the  ad- 
verse consequences  found  to  be  attributable 
to  diversification  by  railroads  Into  businesses 
not  traditionally  considered  part  of  railroad 
operations.  The  plan  and  recommendations 
were  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  1  year, 
unless  an  extension  was  granted  bv  Presi- 
dential order. 

Conference  substitute 
The  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  Is 
omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

OTHER    R.ML    SEaVICi:    AND    TRANSPORTATION 
STUDIFS 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit within  300  days  after  enactment,  a  com- 
prehensive report  containing  his  conclusions 
with  respect  to  essential  rail  services  outside 
the  region.  The  Secretary  was  further  di- 
rected to  formulate  and  submit  to  Congress 
within  180  days  after  enactment,  a  national 
transportation  policy  based  on  consideration 
of  all  relevant  factors  Including  the  need  for 
coordinated  development  of  all  modes  of 
transportation. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  prepare  within  360 
days  after  enactment  a  comprehensive  report 
to  Congress  on  the  feasibility  and  deslrablUty 
of  nationalization  of  rail  passenger  service 
In  the  United  States.  Including  an  evaluation 
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of  the  relative  efficiency  and  transportation 
effectiveness  of  such  a  step. 

Wlthm  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
TransportaUon  was  required  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  feasibility  and  deslrabUlty  of  expand- 
ing service  by  the  NaUonal  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  (Amtrak),  particularly 
m  light  of  the  current  and  projected  short- 
age of  refined  petroleum  products. 

Within  300  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  final  system  plan  (810  days  after  enact- 
ment at  the  earliest),  the  special  Planning 
Office  In  the  Intersute  .Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  directed,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
DOT  and  the  Association,  to  make  the  same 
kinds  of  studies,  evaluations,  surveys,  stud- 
ies, and  reports  with  respect  to  rail  service 
outside  the  region  as  the  Office  made  In  the 
planning  process  that  led  to  the  final  system 
plan  for  the  region. 

Conference  substitute 
The  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  Is 
omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

The  conferees  agreed,  however,  that  they 
felt  strongly  that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation should,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  with  re- 
spect to  essential  rail  services  outside  the 
region,  and  with  respect  to  the  feaslbUlty 
and  desirability  of  exp.-irullng  service  by 
Amtrak.  The  conferees  looked  upon  each  of 
these  two  studies  as  necessary,  especially  In 
light  of  the  energy  crisis  confronting  the  Na- 
tion at  this  time. 

SYSTEM    OF    SUBSIDIES    TO    MAINTAIN    AND 
CONTINUE    RAIL    SERVICE 

Both  the  Hou'=€  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment established  a  limited  subsidy  program 
involving  matching  Federal  grants  to  States! 
local  or  regional  transportation  authorities 
for  continuance  of  rail  service  over  rail 
properties  that  otherwise  would  be  discon- 
tinued or  abandoned. 

House  bill 

The  House  blU  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  reimburse  a  State  or 
local  or  regional  authority  within  the  region 
for  70%  of  the  amount  paid  by  it  to  continue 
rai:  service  on  raU  properties  where  service 
would  otherwise  have  been  discontinued  or 
abandoned  In  accordance  with  this  bill  and 
V.ie  final  system  plan. 

The  Secretary  was  to  prescribe  regulations 
within  3  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, governing  the  procedure  for  applica- 
tion for  such  reimbursement  of  operating 
subsidies,  the  criteria  to  be  used  In  deciding 
upon  such  applications,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  to  be  Included  In  all  contracts  or 
other   arrangements   for   operating   subsidy. 

An  operating  subsidy  contract  could  not 
exceed  a  term  of  2  years.  A  State  or  local  or 
regional  authority  could  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  for  continued  reim- 
bursement under  the  terms  of  a  new  contract 
cr  the  line  could  be  abandoned.  No  operating 
subsidy  reimbursement  payment  could  be 
made  unless  requisite  legislation  had  been 
adopted  by  a  State  extending  authority  to 
the  Governor  or  other  appropriate  State 
local,  or  regional  official  or  agency  to  perform 
Its  obligations  under  the  bUl  and  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations.  The  House  bill  provided 
that  the  Secretary  was  not  authorized  to 
obligate  the  United  States  for  such  operating 
subsidies  in  excess  of  $50  mUllon  In  any  fiscal 
year. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  any  State  (both  within  and 
without  the  region)  for  raU  service  continu- 
ation subsidies.  Both  nondiscretlonary 
grants,  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
relating  the  number  of  miles  of  actually  or 
constructively  abandoned  raU  properties  to 
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the  total  number  of  such  mUes  in  all  States, 
and  discretionary  assistance  were  authorized, 
with  the  discretionary  aid  limited  to  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  rail  service  continuation  sub- 
sidies. The  Federal  matching  share  would  be 
75  per  centtim. 

In    order    to   be   eligible   for   raU    service 
continuation    subsidies    under    the    Senate 
amendment,  a  State  would  have  to  establish 
a  State  plan  for  rail  transportation  and  local 
rail  services  which  Is  administered  or  coor- 
dinated by  a  designated  State  agency;   this 
State   agency  must   develop,   supervise,   and 
support  safe  and  adequate  rail  services  and 
perform  other  specified  functions,  including 
providing  or  assuring  adequate  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting.  The  State  also  must 
comply  with  regulations,  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  within   90  days  after  enactment. 
The   Senate   amendment  authorized   not   to 
exceed  $200  million  to  be  appropriated  for 
rail  service  continuation  subsidies  for  each 
of   the  first   two  fiscal   years   Including  and 
following  the  effective  date  of  the  final  sys- 
tem plan.  A  definition  was  included  to  Indi- 
cate that  these  subsidies   were   to  be  com- 
puted in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  all  operating 
costs  of  adequate  and  efficient  raU  service, 
Including  necessary  Improvement  and  main- 
tenance  of  tracks  and   related  facilities. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  !lmlts  assistance 
to  the  region  and  adopts  the  findings  and 
purposes    of    the    Senate    amendment.    The 
conference  substitute  further  provides  that 
50  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  rail 
service  continuation  subsidies  shall  be  dis- 
cretionary funds  to  be  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  States  In  the  region.  The  States 
in  the  region  are  entitled  to  the  remaining  50 
percent  of  appropriated  funds. 

The  conferees  agreed  upon  a  formula 
under  which  each  State  receives  no  less  than 
3  percent,  and  no  more  than  10  percent,  of 
the  entitlement  funds  appropriated  in  a  given 
year.  If  the  application  of  this  formula  results 
In  the  allocation  of  more  or  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  appropriated  funds,  the  excess 
or  deficiency  is  to  be  added  to  or  deducted 
from  the  discretionary  funds.  Slmll.irlv,  If  a 
State's  entitlement  is  withheld,  or  is  not  used 
or  committed  by  a  State,  then  the  amoimt 
Is  added  to  the  discretionary  funds. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Federal  share  of  all  subsidies  shall  be  70 
percent  and  the  State  share  shall  be  30  per- 
cent. In  order  to  receive  subsidies,  the  State 
must  establish  a  plan  for  rail  transportation 
and  local  rail  services  to  be  admin^tered  or 
coordinated  by  a  designated  State  agency. 
The  plan  also  must  provide  for  tha  equitable 
distribution  of  subsidies  among  State,  local, 
and  regional  authorities.  The  State  agency 
must  meet  other  specific  requirements,  such 
as  providing  assurance  of  fiscal  control,  and 
complying  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  provision^  of 
the  Senate  amendment  on  records,  audits  and 
examinations,  and  on  withholding  of  funds 
by  the  Secretary. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
subsidies  not  more  than  90  million  dollars 
for  each  of  the  t*o  fiscal  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  final  system  plan,  with  half 
of  the  sums  reserved  for  alloc  vktlon  to  the 
States  under  theu*  entitlement,  and  half  for 
discretionary  distribution  by  the  Secretary. 
The  sUtutory  definition  of  rail  service  con- 
tinuation subsidies  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate 
amendment. 

FEDERAl,  AID  IN  ACQXJISITION  AND   MODERNIZA- 
TION OF  RAIL  PROPERTIES 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  limited  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States  or  local  or  regional  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  or 
restoration  or  repair  of  rail  properties. 


Hotise  bill 
The  House  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Transportailcn  to  make  a  loan  to  reimburse 
a  State  or  local  or  regional  authorltv,  or  to 
guarantee  a  loan  entered  Into  by  a  State  or 
authority  equal  to  70  T:  of  the  amount  paid 
by  It  as  the  purchase  price  for  rail  properties 
acquired  by  such  State  or  authority  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  to  prevent  discontinuance  of 
rail  service  or  abandonment  of  raU  proper- 
ties. The  Secretary  was  further  authorized  to 
loan  or  guarantee  a  loan  to  such  an  entity 
equal  to  70':-c  of  the  amount  paid  bv  it  which 
the  Secretary  agreed  was  necessan-  'to  restore 
or  repair  rail  properties  which  it'  purchased 
to  such  condition  as  to  enable  railroad  oper- 
ations over  such  properties  at  a  speed  of  25 
miles  per  hour.  No  such  loan  or  loan  guaran- 
tee could  be  made  by  the  Secretarv  or  con- 
tinued in  effect  with  respect  to  anv  State  or 
any  local  or  regional  authorltv  at 'the  same 
time  that  it  was  receiving  an  operating  sub- 
sidy under  this  Act.  The  House  bill  further 
provided  that  the  initial  costs  of  restoring  or 
upgrading  rail  properties  to  serviceable  con- 
dition could  not  be  included  in  an  operating 
subsidy  contract  or  other  arrangement,  but 
that  the  prorated  portion  of  such  costs  over 
the  life  of  such  line  or  facilities  cculd  be  In- 
cluded as  part  of  such  subsidy  contract  or 
arrangement. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  If 
any  State  eligible  for  rail  service  continu- 
ation subsidies  under  this  Act,  or  a  local  or 
regional  transportation  authority,  has  made 
an  offer  to  purchase  rail  properties  under 
this  Act  or  other  lawful  authorltv  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  could  dlr'ect  the  As- 
sociation to  provide  loans  to  such  Stale  or 
local  or  regional  authorltv  for  not  to  exceed 
<5  ..  of  the  purchase  price.  The  Secretarv  was 
aiso  authorized  to  direct  the  Association  to 
provide  additional  assistance,  not  to  exceed 
75  c  of  the  cost  of  restoring  or  repairing  such 
rail  properties  to  such  condition  as  will  en- 
able safe  and  efficient  raU  transportation 
operations  over  such  properties;  the  financial 
assistance  for  restoration  or  repair  to  permit 
safe  and  efficient  rail  service  could  be  In 
the  form  of  a  loan  or  a  loan  guarantee  With 
the  Secretary's  approval,  a  State  could  ex- 
pend sums  received  by  it  under  its  allotment 
under  the  raU  service  continuation  subsidies 
program  for  acquUltlon  and  modernization. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conferees  adopted  the  Senate  amend- 
ments provisions  on  acquisition  loans  with 
two  modifications.  Loans  mav  not  exc^d  70 
percent  of  the  purchase  price,  and  a  recipi- 
ent of  such  a  loan  is  no  longer  eligible  for 
a  rail  senlce  continuation  subsidv  The  con- 
ferees also  adopted  the  provisions  "of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  on  modernization  loans  but 
rwluced  the  percentage  of  such  loans  from 
75  to  70  percent. 

NORTHEAST    CORRmoR 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment  recognized   railroad   passenger   service 
in  the  Northeast  Corridor  as  an  Integral  part 
of  rail  reorganization  in  the  region. 
House  bill 

The  House  bill  directed  that  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  designate  which  raU  properties  In 
the  area  between  Boston,  Massachusetts  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  area  generaUy 
descrtbed  as  the  Northeast  Corrtdor,  should 
be  acquired  by  the  Corporation  for  lease  to 
Amtrak  in  order  to  provide  rail  passenger 
IVZi'^^U^^^"  provided  that  not  less  than 
$500,000,000  in  Obligations  of  the  Association 
should  be  avaUable  solely  for  the  rehabuiu- 
tlon  and  modernization  of  raU  properties  ac- 
quired by  the  Corporation.  The  AssoclaUon 
was  further  authorized  to  make  loans  to  carry 
out  the  final  system  plan,  one  of  the  goals  of 
which  was  defined  as  "the  major  upgrading 
of  rail  lines  for  high-speed  passenger  opera- 
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tloa  which  would  return  subsUntlal  public 
benefits." 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  declared  in  the 
third  o(  Its  eight  enumerated  goals  that  the 
final  system  plan  shall  be  formulated  Id  such 
a  way  as  to  effectuate  the  establishment  of 
Improved,  high-speed  rail  passenger  service. 
a«  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation In  his  report  of  September  1971. 
entitled  "Recommendations  for  Northeast 
Corridor  Transportation."  The  final  system 
plan  ivas  required  to  designate  which  rail 
properties  should  be  purchased  or  leased  from 
the  Corporation  by  Amtrak  or  a  regional 
transportation  authority  for  improvement  to 
achieve  that  goal.  The  Corporation  wSS  re- 
quired to  sell  or  lease  the  appropriate  prop- 
erties pursuant  to  the  final  system  plan.  The 
Senate  amendment  further  placed  a  duty 
upon  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration or  the  regional  transportation  au- 
thority, whichever  was  designated  under  the 
final  system  plan,  to  acquire  these  rail  prop- 
erties, to  effectuate  IHSR.  The  properties 
were  directed  to  be  Improved  In  accordance 
with  the  Secretary's  report  by  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
fl  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  wiw 
directed  to  begin  the  necessary  engineering 
studies  upon  enactment.  Coordination  of 
necessary  freight  or  commuter  seri'lces  with 
the  improved  high-speed  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice was  directed,  and  the  U  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  identified  as  the  group  under 
the  supervision  of  which  the  construction  or 
Improvements  were  to  be  made  Both  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  and 
any  regional  transportation  authority  were 
made  eligible  to  receive  guaranteed  loans 
from  the  Association  In  order  to  purchase  or 
lease  and  improve  the  properties  designated 
In  the  final  system  plan.  The  transfer, 
whether  by  purchase  or  lease,  was  to  be  at  a 
price  related  to  the  value  received  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  such  proper- 
ties." The  amount  of  the  obligational  au- 
thority required  was  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Association  in  its  final  system  plan  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  by  Joint  resolution. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  escept  that  (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  directed  to 
begin  Improvements  in  the  Corridor,  as  well 
as  engineering  studies,  immediately  upon 
enactment;  (2i  The  option  contained  In  the 
Senate  bill  which  allowed  purchase  and  up- 
grading of  northeast  corridor  facilities  by  a 
regional  transportation  authority  was 
deleted:  (3i  The  six  year  maxixnum  for  fin- 
ishing the  project  was  deleted  from  the 
Senate  bill  since  It  was  felt  that  It  could  be 
completed  In  less  time  The  conferees  feel 
that  complete  Implementation  of  Unproved 
high  speed  rail  passenger  service  in  the  cor- 
ridor should  be  completed  within  five 
years  after  enactment;  i4)  additional  flex- 
ibility was  provided  in  the  transfer  of  cor- 
ridor properties  to  Amtralt  (eg.  it  was  felt 
that  there  might  be  some  Instances  In  which 
Join  trackage  rights  cr  other  arrangements 
might  be  desirable  because  of  multiple  usage 
of  northeast  corridor  facilities) :  (5)  Amtrak's 
duty  to  acquire  northeast  corridor  properties 
for  Improvement  in  accordance  with  the 
final  system  plan  Is  not  operative  where  the 
final  system  plan  designates  a  purchase  de.. 
purchase  of  the  properties,  as  opposed  to 
leasing,  would  be  optional  with  Amtrak); 
and  the  Improvements  to  the  properties  may. 
but  need  not  be  under  the  aupervtslon  and 
direction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  The 
method  of  financing  improvements  remains 
the  same  (1  e  .  guaranteed  loans) ,  but  because 
of  the  adoption  of  a  compromise  provision 
on  the  obligational  authority  of  the  Assocta- 
tlon  which  raised  the  maximum  authority 
specified  In  the  House  bill  by  MOCOOO.OOO. 


the  conferees  wanted  to  make  clear  that 
the  use  of  this  additional  obligational  au- 
thority la  Intended  primarily  for  effectuation 
of  Improved  high  speed  rail  passenger  service 
In  the  corridor,  ( see  discussion  of  section 
310).  The  conferees  adopted  the  Senate  pro- 
visions regarding  the  value  to  be  paid  by 
Amtrak  for  acquisition  of  any  interest  in  the 
corridor  with  a  conforming  change,  (i.e.  the 
deletion  of  regional  transportation  au- 
thority). 

The  conferees  also  envisage  that  any  such 
acquisition  of  Northeast  Corridor  properties 
could  Include  Joint  trackage  use  and  that  the 
mortgage  on  which  a  guaranteed  loan  Is 
provided,  should  be  paid  out  of  profits  from 
operation  In  the  Corridor 

The  conferees  deleted  the  regional  trans- 
portation authority,  believing  that  such 
service  should  be  operated  by  Amtrak.  and 
If  need  be.  In  conjunction  with  cities  or 
affected  regions. 

acctn^ToaT  accnct  roa  aAtuioAD  sacuarriKS 
House  bill 
The  House  bill  removed  the  exemption  for 
securities  of  carriers  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  except  for  securities  of  a  motor 
carrier  subject  to  section  314  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  It  repealed  the  provi- 
sion under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  that 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  rules 
shall  not  apply  to  carriers  subject  to  section 
30  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  long 
as  those  rules  on  accounts  were  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission  A  provision  of  the  House 
bill  repealed  the  provision  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  permitting  carriers  to 
file  ICC  reports  with  the  SEC  In  place  of 
report  otherwise  required  by  the  latter 
agency.  It  further  amended  other  exemptions 
for  carriers  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940. 

Senate  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  House  provision  was  deleted,  but  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  early  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  93rd  Congress,  and  to  hold 
hearings  on  such  legislation 

OBUOATION  CCA*AjrraxS  rOR  toLUKO  STOCK. 
EQLTFMINT  OF  rACILmXS  AND  INCXNTIVtS  TO 
IMPROVXO     tmUZATJON 

House    bill 

No  provision. 

Senate   amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  set  up  a  program 
to  Increase  the  available  supply  and  to  Im- 
prove the  rate  of  utUlzatlon  of  general  serv- 
ice freight  cars  and  other  rolling  stock  and 
equipment  or  facilities  related  to  the  use  of 
rolling  stock.  Equipment  obligations  used  to 
finance  the  acquisition  or  lease  of  rolling 
stock  or  equipment  or  faculties  could  be 
guaranteed  as  to  Interest  and  principal  (up 
to  80%  except  Ln  extreme  cases)  bv  a  new 
Obligation  Guarantee  Board  estjkbllahed 
within  the  Department  of  Tran.sportation. 
The  Board  could  not  guarantee  or  enter  a 
commitment  to  guarantee  such  an  equip- 
ment obligation  unless  it  was  secured  by  the 
roUlng  stock  or  facilities;  was  required  to  l>e 
paid  within  15  years;  was  needed  to  meet 
demonstrable  needs  for  raU  services  and  to 
provide  shippers  with  Improved  s»rv!ce: 
would  be  economically  and  efficiently  utilized 
by  the  applicant  for  the  guarantee:  was  Justi- 
fied by  present  and  probable  future  demand 
for  raU  services  to  be  rendered  by  the 
applicant;  would  have  a  value  in  case  of  de- 
fault and  repossession  sufficient  to  give  the 
United  States  rea.">onable  security  and  pro- 
tection: and  would  result  in  a  new  Increase 
in  the  total  load -carrying  capacity  of  the 
roUing  stock  of  the  applicant  for  the  guar- 
antee. No  such  guarantee  or  cotrunltment 
could  be  extended  unleaa  the  obligor  agreed 


In  writing  to  certain  limitations  on  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  and  the  use  of  railroad 
assets  or  revenues  in  nonrallroad  enterprises. 
The  Board  was  specifically  authorized  to 
guarantee  lease  obligations  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, except  that  no  lease  obligation  could 
be  guaranteed  until  the  Board  found,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  interested  per- 
sons to  comment,  that  no  other  reasonable 
means  of  equipment  financing  or  refinancing 
was  reasonably  available  to  the  applicant  and 
that  approval  of  the  guarantee  application 
would  icr\e  the  pubJc  Interest.  The  aggre- 
gate unpaid  principal  amounts  of  equip- 
ment obligations  and  Interest  thereon 
which  could  be  guaranteed  by  the  Board 
were  limited  to  as  billion;  of  which  at  least 
70%  were  to  guarantee  equipment  obliga- 
tions financing  or  refinancing  rolling  stock. 

The  Senate  amendment,  to  Improve  the 
UtUlzatlon  of  existing  rolling  stock,  also  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  HOOOO.OOO  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  directed 
him  to  take  steps  to  establish  a  national  roU- 
lng stock  Information  system  capable  of  fur- 
nishing such  Information  as  he  determined 
to  be  necessary  for  the  expeditious  utUlzatlon 
of  freight  cars  and  other  rolling  stock.  In 
developing  this  plan  or  plans  for  a  national 
rolling  stock  Information  system,  the  Secre- 
tary was  directed  to  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of  NASA. 
and  others  likely  to  be  able  to  make  a  useful 
submission  regarding  such  a  system  The 
Secretary  and  the  ICC  were  further  required 
to  develop  and  report  on.  respectively,  an  In- 
dex measuring  the  rate  of  utilization  of  roll- 
ing stock.  The  Attorney  General  was  di- 
rected to  assist  In  enforcement  action. 

If.  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
gram, the  current  and  chronic  freight  car 
shortage  persisted,  there  was  authorized  to 
be  established  a  government  car-pooling  cor- 
poration to  be  known  as  the  Railroad  Ekjuip- 
ment  Authority  The  Authority  could  not  be 
established  absent  detailed  findings  over  a 
period  of  years  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission  and  an  afBrmatlve  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress.  The  Authority  was 
directed  to  acquire  and  manage,  using  In- 
novative methods,  a  national  fleet  of  roUIng 
stock.  As  soon  as  practicable,  and  as  soon 
as  a  market  is  found  to  exist  for  Its  stock, 
the  Authority  was  to  be  converted  from  gov- 
ernment to  private  ownership. 

Conference   substitute 

The  provisions  In  the  Senate  amendment 
were  deleted  The  House  conferees  agreed 
that  the  flrst  order  of  business  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Conunlttee  in  the  second  session 
of  the  93rd  Congress  would  be  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  report  legislation  dealings  with 
shortages  of  railroad  rolling  stock.  The  Hou.ie 
conferees  agreed  that  this  hill  would  be  a  ^ 
separate  piece  of  legislation  dealing  only 
with  the  problem  of  avallabUlty  and  utiliza- 
tion of  rolling  stock. 

PROTECTION       or       CMPLOTKES       ADVOtSKLT       AT- 
rBCTED     BT     RAn.     RBORCANIZATION 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provides  benefits  and  protec- 
tions for  protected  employees,  who  are  de- 
fined as  employees  of  railroads  In  reorga- 
nization who  have  not  reached  age  65  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  employees 
of  railroads  (other  than  the  Corporation) 
acquiring  rail  properties  from  railroads  in 
reorganization. 
House    bill 

The  House  bUl  made  the  Corporation  and 
the  Association  subject  to  various  railway 
labor  laws;  required  the  Corporation  to  offer 
employment  to  each  employee  of  a  raU- 
road  In  reorganization  who  has  not  already 
accepted  an  offer  of  employment  by  the  As- 
sociation or  an  acquiring  rallrotul  and  to 
apply  the  protective  provlslona  to  them;  and 
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required  the  Association  to  offer  employ- 
ment to  such  employees. 

The  Corporation  was  granted  the  right  to 
assign,  allocate,  reassign,  reallocate,  and 
consolidate  work  formerly  performed  on  raU 
properties  conveyed  to  it  from  a  railroad 
In  reorganization  to  any  location,  faculty,  or 
position  on  its  system  so  long  as  the  work 
is  not  removed  from  the  coverage  of  a  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  and  provided 
existing  work  rights  classlflcaiiona  are  not 
Infringed  The  Corporation  was  directed  to 
assume  all  obligations  under  existing  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements:  to  negotiate 
with  the  representatives  of  the  various 
classes  or  crafts  of  the  employees  of  the 
railroads  In  reorganization  convej^ng  prop- 
erties under  this  Act  a  single  Implementing 
agreement  establishing  the  procedures  by 
which  employees  of  such  railroads  will  be- 
come employees  of  the  corporation;  and  60 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  any  convey- 
ance under  this  blU  to  commence  negotia- 
tions of  new  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments for  each  class  and  craft  of  employees 
covering  the  rates  of  pay.  rules,  and  working 
conditions  of  employees  of  the  Corporation. 

The  House  bUl  provided  the  following 
benefits  for  protected  employees  deprived  of 
employment  or  adversely  affected  as  a  reeult 
of  an  action  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  rail  reorganization  legislation:  (a)  a 
monthly  displacement  allowance  computed 
on  the  basis  of  longevity  of  service;  (b)  a 
separation  allowance  for  a  protected  em- 
ployee who  voluntarUy  furloughs  himself 
Instead  of  transferring  to  a  bona  fide  va- 
cancy, or  who  Is  severed  from  employment 
In  a  lump  sum  computed  on  the  basis  of 
longevity  of  prior  service;  and  (c)  moving 
expense  benefits  for  employees  transferred 
to  a  new  Job  location  requiring  a  change  of 
residence.  The  Corporation  was  prohibited 
from  contracting  work  out  beyond  that 
which  had  been  so  done  by  practice  or  agree- 
ment; provision  was  made  for  arbitration  of 
disputes;  and  no  raUroad  other  than  the 
Corporation  could  enter  into  a  purchase 
agreement  for  rail  properties  of  a  railroad  In 
reorganization  untu  It  had  flrst  completed 
negotiations  for  labor  protection  agreements 
with  the  labor  organizations  representing  the 
Involved  employees.  These  benefits  were  to 
bo  paid  by  the  Corporation,  Association,  and 
acquiring  railroads,  as  the  case  may  be.  tJpon 
certification  of  th©  amounts  paid,  they  were 
to  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual  amounts  paid 
protected  employees  under  this  tlUe  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Bo«u-d  from  a  special 
account  to  be  maintained  in  the  VS.  Treas- 
ury. The  sum  of  »360.000.000  was  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  special  account 
to  meet  these  obligations  for  reimbursement. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  com- 
parable provisions. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  foUows  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bUl  with  the  following 
change : 

( 1 )  The  definition  of  "change  in  residence" 
Is  modified  by  adding  the  qualification  that 
the  new  work  location  be  farther  from  the 
employees  residence  than  was  his  former 
work  location; 

(2)  The  provision  on  the  Association's  ob- 
ligation to  offer  employment  follows  the  Sen- 
ate amendment; 

(3)  With  respect  to  the  obligation  to  pay 
moving  expense  benefits,  the  phrase  "or  an 
acquiring  railroad"  la  added  at  appropriate 
points; 

(4)  The  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment regarding  the  maximum  compensation 
to  be  paid  managerial  or  executive  employees 
was  adopted; 

(5)  The  Senate  provisions  placing  a  maxi- 
mum possible  coet  exposure  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  was  adopted.  The  conferees  did 
so  In  order  to  provide  an  Incentive  to  the 
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Oorfjoratlon  not  to  exceed  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  reimburse- 
ment, with  the  intent  that  if  exceeded,  the 
Corporation,  not  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
would  be  required  to  bear  such  expense. 

The  conferees  wished  to  make  clear  that 
section  505(b)(1)(A)  requires  any  employee 
receiving  a  monthly  allowance  based  on  for- 
mer earnings  pursuant  to  the  Act  to  exercise 
seniority  to  an  available  position  producing 
compensation  equal  to  or  In  excess  of  his 
monthly  allowance. 

LABOR     BTTmCES 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Xjabor.  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  tiie  Chairman  of 
the  ICC.  and  other  Interested  persons,  to 
study  and  make  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  basis  of  such  study  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  existing  work  rules  on  the 
consolidation  of  the  operations  of  the  rail- 
roads In  reorganlsBatlon  under  Its  provisions. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  to  submit  this 
report  no  later  than  the  date  of  the  submis- 
sion of  a  final  system  plan  to  the  full  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association  for  approval 
and  adoption. 

TTie  Senate  amendment  further  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  within  1  year  after 
the  Corporation  was  of>eratlng,  to  study  and 
report  each  year  for  4  years  on  the  extent  of 
the  dl^lacement  of  raUroad  employees.  The 
annual  rejwrts  to  the  FYesldent  and  Congress 
were  also  to  study  the  extent  to  which  the 
raUroad  Industry  as  a  whole  and  each  Indi- 
vidual carrier  contributed  to  the  solution  of 
the  displacement  problem  by  employing 
workers  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  raU  re- 
organization. Such  sums  as  are  necessary 
were  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
work  rules  and  employee  displacement  stud- 
ies. 

Conference  substitute 

This  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
Is  omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

RCC17LATION  or  TRANSPORTATION  or  ZaCPLOSTVXS 
BT    RAIL 

House  bill 

The  House  bUl  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Transpwrtatlon,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  Issue 
regiUatlons  governing  the  raU  transportation 
of  exploelves  The  regiUations  of  the  Secre- 
tary were  to  require  that  In  the  tran^x>rta- 
tlon  of  exploelvee,  railroads  must  ( 1 )  use  raU- 
road cars  with  roUer  bearings  and  which  have 
either  composition  brake  shoes  or  spark 
shields;  (3)  place  at  least  one  spacer  car  be- 
tween each  car  containing  explosives;  and 
(3)  Inspect  the  raUroad  cars  selected  to  carry 
explosivee  and  the  process  of  loading  each  car 
and  perlodlcaUy  Inject  each  such  car  In  the 
course  of  Its  movement  from  the  point  of 
origin  to  the  point  of  destination. 
Senate  am,endment 

No  provision. 

Conference   substitute 

This  provision  of  the  House  amendment 
Is  omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 
The  Conferees  agreed  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  been  less  than  dUl- 
gent  In  living  up  to  Its  mandate  under  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970,  par- 
ticularly regarding  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  Transportation  of  Hazardous  Materials, 
that  new  regtUatlons  need  to  be  promulgated 
In  order  to  alleviate  the  serious  problems  in- 
volved In  the  transportation  of  explosives 
and  the  consequent  danger  to  communities 
across  the  Nation,  and  that  the  ^proprlate 
oommitteee  of  the  House  and  Senat«  shall 
watch  closely  the  developments  in  this  area. 

raXICHT    RATES   rOR    RECTCLABLKS 

House  bUl 
No  provision. 


Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  directed  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  effect  such 
changes  in  the  rate  structures  of  carriers, 
subject  to  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  as 
would  promote  the  movement  In  commerce 
of  recyclable  materials  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates  consistent  with  adequate  service.  Pro- 
cedures, presumptions,  and  other  provlslona 
were  set  forth  to  effectuate  the  Intent  of  thU 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  that 
common  carriers  not  discriminate  in  freight 
rates  against  recovered  and  In  favor  of  virgin 
natural  materials.  A  clvU  penalty  of  not 
more  than  (5.000  was  provided  for  each  vio- 
lation. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  requires  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  by  expe- 
dited procedures,  to  adopt  rules  which  wUl 
eliminate  discrimination  against  the  ship- 
ment of  recyclable  materials  In  rate  struc^ 
tures. 

ACTTHORIZATIONS    FOR    APPROF«IATION8 

House  bill 

The  House  blU  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Ttansportatlon  of 
$85,000,000  for  payment  to  trustees  of  bank- 
rupt railroads  to  Insure  the  continued  op- 
eration of  rail  service  by  such  railroads  p>end- 
Ing  the  reorganization.  The  Secrttary  was 
further  authorized  to  receive  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000.(XX)  to  meet  necessary  expenses 
in  carrying  out  his  functions,  including  the 
expense  of  organizing  the  Corporation.  The 
House  bUl  also  authorized  $26,000,000  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Association  and  au- 
thorized $500,000  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
special  Office  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  performance  of  their  re- 
spective functions.  $50,000,000  was  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
each  of  2  years  for  making  grants  to  States  or 
local  or  regional  authorities  for  operating 
subsidies. 

The  House  blU  authorized  $250,000,000  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Regional  RaU  Trans- 
portation Protective  Account  In  the  Tteasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  sums  as 
might  be  necessary  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  for  carrying  out  Its  additional 
administrative  functions  under  the  em- 
ployee protection  provisions. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations:  $85,000,000  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  fca*  emergency 
assistance  to  the  trustees  of  raUroads  in  re- 
organization to  maintain  essential  services; 
$15,350,000  to  the  Secretary  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act; 
$12,500,000  to  the  special  office  in  the  ICC 
for  the  performance  of  its  fvmctlons;  $26,- 
000, (XX)  to  the  Association  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions;  $200.(XX).000  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  each  of  the  first  2  fiscal  years  for 
making  grants  for  rail  service  continuation 
subsidies;  $250,000,000  to  the  Regional  RaU 
Transportation  Protective  Account;  such 
sums  as  necessary  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  carrying  out  its  additional  admin- 
istrative functions  under  the  employee  pro- 
tection provisions:  such  sums  as  necessary  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Board  to  conduct  the  work  rules 
and  employee  displacement  studies;  and 
$500,0<X)  for  the  American  Railroad  Consoli- 
dation Commission. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  to 
be  appropriated  and  to  remain  available 
untu  expended,  not  to  exceed,  the  foUow- 
Ing; 

$85.(XX),000  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion for  emergency  assistance  pending  im- 
plementation of  the  final  system  plan; 

$12,500,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
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tJon  for  preparing  required  reports  and 
other  functions. 

$5,000,000  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommLsslon  for  functions  of  the  special 
Office 

$26,000,000  to  the  Association  for  Its  ad- 
ministrative expenses:  and 

$90,000,000  for  each  of  two  fiscal  years  for 
rail  service  continuation  subsidies 

The  conference  substitute  also  authorizes 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  the  aggrre- 
gmte  sum  of  $250,000,000  for  the  Regional 
Rail  Transportation  Protective  Accovint.  plus 
such  Slims  as  may  be  necessary  for  additional 
•dmlnlstratlTe  expenses  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  This  authorization  was  con- 
tained In  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment. 

HAaLET    O     STAOCEaS. 

John  Jammaiw. 
John  D    Dingell. 
BaocK    Adams. 
BnniAM    L     PoDfLi.. 
Ralph   H    MrrcALnt. 

Dan    Kt-TKENDALt, 

J.  SKi-am. 
LotTs  F«et.  Jr.. 
DtCK  SHorp. 
Managers  on  t>ie  Part  of  the  Houte 
WA««r?»  Macnxtson. 
JOHIf  Pastdre. 
Vance  Ha«tke. 
Russell  Lono 

ROBE«T    P      OatTTTN. 

Marlow  w    Cook. 
J    Olfnn  BrALL.  Jr  . 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Mr    STAGGERS    Mr    Speaker.  I  caU 
up   the   conference   report   on   the   bill 
<HR     9142>     to    restore,    support,    and 
maintain  modem,   efficient  rail  service 
in  the  northeast  region  of  the  United 
States:  to  desifmate  a  system  of  essen- 
tial rail  lines  In  the  northeast  region:  to 
provide   financial   assistance  to  certain 
rail  carriers:  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu  of 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
•  For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  prior  proceedings  of  the  House  to- 
day ' 

Mr  STAGGERS  'during  the  reading^ . 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  corvsent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  might 
say  that  this  is  a  ver>-  important  bill  to 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  only  to  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  to  all  of 
America,  because,  as  we  know,  our  rail- 
roads have  been  In  difficulty,  and  I  think 
we  have  come  up  with  the  best  solution 
that  is  possible 

This  is  almost  identical  to  the  bill  that 
was  debated  on  the  floor  2  or  3  weeks 
ago.  and  we  have  practically  everything 
that  was  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
There  are  some  amendments  that  we  put 
in  from  the  Senate,  but  very  few,  and  It 
is  mostly  the  House  bill. 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
concur  with  the  remarks  of  the  Chair- 
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man  of  the  full  committee  in  that  I  be- 
lieve we  are  most  fortunate  In  retaining 
a  VMt  majority  of  the  House  language 
here.  Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that 
the  labor  section  of  this  bill,  which  cre- 
ated quite  a  bit  of  controversy  In  the 
House,  was  not  a  subject  of  the  confer- 
ence except  In  a  couple  of  very  minor 
pointB.  The  labor  secUon  of  the  bill,  the 
Members  will  remember,  had  a  rather 
interesting  and  lengthy  debate,  which 
was  not  a  part  of  this  conference,  so  it 
is  not  mentioned  to  any  extent  in  any 
of  the  coUoquj'  here. 

To  me  the  most  Important  single  fac- 
tor to  be  protected  In  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation waa  that  the  new  corporation  be 
given  ever>'  possible  guarantee  of  vlabU- 
Ity  by  assuring  that  there  be  reUined 
House  language  uhlch  put  a  severe  limi- 
tation on  the  ability  of  the  court  to  sub- 
ject this  new  corporation  to  a  debt  that 
It  could  not  manage.  The  language  of  the 
bUl  protects  this  by  what  I  consider  a 
very  ingenious  legal  method.  There  was 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  total  au- 
thorization of  the  lending  organization, 
which  has  a  new  name,  being  called  the 
US.  Railway  Association. 

There  was  an  increase  given  m  the 
total  ability  of  this  organization  to  make 
loans.  However,  there  was  no  increase 
given  in  the  ability  of  this  organization 
to  make  loans  to  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  These  loans  will  fall  in  sev- 
eral dLTercnt  categories. 

One  of  the  categories  would  be  a  loan 
that  probably  would  t)e  necessary  for  the 
Rock  Island  and  the  Katy  Railroads  to 
prevent  them  from  bankruptcy.  Other 
loans  would  be  for  commuter  service  in 
the  Northeast  corridor,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Amtrak.  and  these  different 
things,  but  the  creation  of  the  new  Con- 
solidated RaU  Corporation  for  the  North- 
east. I  think.  Is.  as  nearly  as  is  possible  in 
any  sort  of  compromise,  protected  In  this 
language. 

There  jua  a  few  minor  additions  such 
as  an  Amendment  that  was  placed  In  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Din- 
cell  >  concerning  recyclable  materials 
There  was  a  portion  of  the  Senate  bill 
that  had  to  do  with  a  look  at  the  whole 
problem  of  the  availability  of  rail  cars, 
and  we.  as  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  gave  our  word  that  It  would 
be  one  of  our  first  orders  of  business  to 
dLscuss  In  the  new  year.  It  is  not  included 
In  thLs  bill.  It  was  in  the  Senate  bill  We 
have  given  our  word  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  terrible  railroad  car  shortage 
situation  and  the  handling  of  these  cars 
will  be  handled  as  one  of  our  first  orders 
of  business. 

I   think   the  conference  was  able  to 
maintain  re;illy  the  guts  of  the  future 
of  this  new  corporation- 
Mr   BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vew  York 

Mr  BLNGHAM.  I  IJvank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  Just  like  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee for  the  fact  that  this  bill  now  con- 
tains language  which  I  originally  offered 
as   an   amendment   t«   the   Emergency 


Energy  Act  and  which  was  adopted  by 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  349  to  B.  but  for 
good  and  sufficient  reason.  I  guess,  was 
dropped  out  In  this  conference  report  on 
the  Emergency  Energy  Act,  but  has  been 
Included  now  in  this  act.  which  will  di- 
rect the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to.  by  expedited  proceedings,  end 
the  discrimination  in  rate  structure  and 
other  practices  that  they  have  engaged 
in  the  past  agaiiwt  recyclable  com- 
modities. 

I  should  Just  like  to  say  I  am  delighted, 
and  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  for  including  this 
language  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  am  very  happy  to  do  it  be- 
cause It  was  a  good  contribution  the 
gentleman  made  to  the  other  bill  and 
we  thought  it  was  a  rtne  contribution  to 
be  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BINGHAM  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  direct  one  or  two  questions  con- 
cerning certain  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  would  first  like  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  conference  for  their  prompt  and 
diligent  efforts  In  bringing  this  confer- 
ence report  to  the  floor.  ThLs  legislation 
is  ver>-  important  to  the  whole  country 
as  well  as  to  the  people  In  the  North- 
east. 

There  are  several  profitable  railroads 
operating  in  the  Northeast  region.  The 
bill  treats  those  rail  systems  differently 
than  the  bankrupt  systems,  as  it  should. 
There  are.  however,  several  smaller  rail- 
roads which  operate  within  the  systems 
operated  by  the  major  railroads  In  re- 
organization There  are  al.so.  some  small- 
er railroads  which  operate  profitably 
and  Independently  but  are  associated 
with  a  railroad  in  reorganization  due  to 
direct  or  Indirect  stock  ownership  by  the 
bankrupt  railroad  company.  The  defini- 
tion of  "profitable  railroads"  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill  did  not  make  It  clear  that  these 
smaller  Independent  railroads,  not  oper- 
ated as  part  of  a  railroad  in  reorganiza- 
tion were  In  fact  to  be  treated  as  'prof- 
itable railroads." 

There  arc  two  Independent  cla.ss  I  rail- 
roads, for  Instance,  that  appear  to  fall 
in  this  latter  category  One  is  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co  Over 
92  percent  of  Its  common  stock  Is  owned 
by  Penn  Central  TransportaUon  Co..  but 
it  is  not  part  of  the  Penn  Central  system. 
It  has  Independent  management  and  In 
fact  directly  competes  with  the  Penn 
Central  for  traffic.  It  is  not  leased,  oper- 
ated or  controlled  by  the  Penn  Central, 
nor  is  It  wholly  owned  by  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. 

Another  such  railroad  Is  the  Detroit. 
Toledo  and  Ironton  Railroad  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  its  stock  is  held  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Co..  which  Is  an  Investment 
company,  not  a  railroad,  which  Is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Penn 
Central    TransporUtion    Co.    It    is    not 
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part  of  the  Penn  Central  system.  It  also 
operates  independently,  has  Independent 
management  and  competes  directly  with 
Penn  Central.  Only  one  member  of  the 
Perm  Central  sits  on  D.T.  It  I's  board  of 
directors.  In  addition,  the  ICC  has  spe- 
clflcaUy  upheld  D.T.  I<  Is  Independent 
status  In  proceedings  at  the  time  the 
Pennsylvania  Co.  acquired  Its  stock.  It  Is 
not  leased,  operated,  controlled  or  wholly 
owned  by  a  railroad  In  reorganization. 

It  was  our  clear  understanding  at  the 
time  the  House  passed  H.R.  9142  that  the 
legislation  did  not  require  the  transfer 
of  rail  properties  of  Independent,  profit- 
able railroads.  The  language  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill  was  somewhat  different  but  I  un- 
derstand that  the  intent  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  conference  amended  the  defini- 
tion of  "rail  properties'  In  section  103  of 
this  legislation  to  make  It  clear  that  In- 
dependent, profitable  class  I  railroads  are 
not  required  to  transfer  assets  to  the  new 
corporation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  a 
correct  interpretation  of  this  provision 
that  rail  properties  owned,  leased  or 
otherwise  controlled  by  class  I  railroads 
such  as  P.  i  L.  E.  and  D.  T.  &  I.  cannot 
be  required  to  be  transferred  to  the  new 
corporation  since  they  are  not  railroads 
wholly  owTied.  operated  or  leased  by  a 
railroad  in  reorganization? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  genUeman  from 
Pennslvania  is  correct.  This  is  the  intent 
of  these  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
address  myself  to  something  that  is 
not  In  this  conference  report.  But  it 
should  be. 

I  refer  to  title  V  of  the  Senate  bill 
guaranteeing  $2  billion  in  guaranteed 
loans  to  rejuvenate  our  Nation's  supply 
of  freight  cars. 

If  there  was  ever  needed  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  the  section  for  loan 
guarantees  for  freight  cars. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  the 
conferees  dropped  this  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees got  an  Iron-clad,  "Sears  and  Roe- 
buck" guarantee  from  the  House  con- 
ferees that  action  would  be  taken  next 
month  on  freight  car  legislation  by  the 
House.  Apparently,  it  will  be  Involved  In 
the  proposed  Surface  Transportation 
Act — but  that  bill  is  a  long  way  from 
being  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  freight  car  shortages 
hurt  every  American  where  It  hurts 
the  most — right  in  the  pocketbooks.  It 
hurts  the  consumers  a  great  deal. 

Transportation  snarls  translate  into 
one  thing — higher  prices. 

In  July  and  October  of  1971.  our  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  this  matter 
in  Great  Palls,  Mont..  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and 
Houston,  Tex.  In  April  of  1972, 1  presided 
over  2  days  of  hearings  on  the  problem 
here  in  Washington,  DC.  After  the 
massive  sale  of  grain  to  Russia  In  the 
summer  of  1972— a  bad  deal  for  the 
American  people  from  start  to  finish — 


the  freight  car  problem  was  severely  ex- 
acerbated. 

Thus,  on  March  26,  1973,  our  panel 
held  discussion  on  the  problem  with 
shippers,  carriers,  labor,  government, 
and  port  authority  officials  present. 

With  more  massive  exports  of  grain,  I 
brought  this  problem  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  October  2,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  all  this,  many  of 
us  are  a  little  leery  of  talking  and 
promising. 

Today,  we  face  an  even  graver  situa- 
tion with  the  shortage  of  freight  cars. 

The  energy  situation  demands  that 
more  coal  be  shipped  by  rail. 

Coal  Is  shlpf>ed  In  open  hopper  cars. 

This  past  winter  coal  cars  were  pressed 
Into  duty  to  move  grain. 

Now  what?  It  cannot  move  one  com- 
modity and  not  the  other.  Both  must  be 
moved.  I  see  nothing  but  more  Inflation 
due  to  transportation  If  the  status  quo 
is  allowed  to  stand. 

Thus  legislation  must  be  enacted.  Title 
V  gave  us  a  golden  opportunity  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  House  keeps  its 
promise  to  work  on  freight  car  legisla- 
tion next  month.  I  want  to  urge  adop- 
tion of  two  other  proposals  I  have  pro- 
posed. One  is  to  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  authority  to  act  before 
an  emergency  shortage  exists. 

I  Introduced  such  legislation  on  April 
19.  1973.  So  far  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  my  bill,  H.R.  7161. 

Second,  I  want  to  have  some  kind  of 
transportation  planning  with  regards  to 
the  use  of  raU  cars  Let  us  msJce  surfe  the 
available  supply  of  rail  cars  Is  divided 
equally  among  shippers  and  that  they 
are  not  all  clogged  up  in  one  port. 

I  introduced  the  general  outline  for 
such  planning  on  October  2,  1973.  No  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  on  my  bill  H.R.  10694. 

I  urge  that  these  concepts  be  Included 
In  the  freight  car  bill  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  is  to  report  early  next 
year.  And  I  mainly  urge  quick  action. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  will  be 
separate  legislation  on  this  subject  rath- 
er than  consideration  of  it  with  the  Serv- 
ice Transportation  Act.  This  is  also  a 
promise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  assure  the  gentle- 
man the  promise  will  be  kept.  The  Chair- 
man has  said  very  strongly  on  this  bill 
that  we  will  keep  this  promise.  The  pro- 
vision which  the  Senate  had  was  larger 
than  the  whole  bill  and  they  had  more 
money  than  for  the  Northeastern  Rail- 
road bill.  We  are  as  concerned  as  the 
gentleman  and  he  has  our  assurance 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  several  small  but 
profitable  railroads  in  the  Northeast 
that  no  doubt  will  become  a  part  of  the 
total  system  contemplated  under  this 
bill,  but  which  will  not  become  a  part  of 
the  federally  funded  rail  Corporation. 

These  railroads  should  not  be  placed 
in  an  unequal  competitive  position  by 
the  federally  funded  rail  Corporation, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  committee 
clarify  for  me  how  this  bill  will  attempt 
to  insure  equal  competitive  opportunity 
for  such  railroads.  How  will  these  rail- 
roads be  handled  as  ccwnpared  to  those 
in  the  Corporation?  My  specific  question 
Is  In  connection  with  the  preservation  of 
the  existing  through  routes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  specific  question  is  in 
connection  with  the  preservation  of  ex- 
isting through  routes.  My  understanding 
of  this  bill  is  that  It  provides  a  means 
by  which  the  bankrupt  carriers  in  the 
Northeast  region  will  be  restructured. 
But  it  certainly  should  not  provide  a 
means  by  which  presently  profitable  rail- 
roads in  the  region  would  be  adversely 
affected.  For,  if  this  giant  corporation 
which  we  are  creating  is  able  to  route 
traffic  away  from  these  small  railroads  to 
its  own  financial  benefit,  then  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  bill  could  be  defeated.  I 
inquire  if  the  Chairman  concurs  with  my 
interpretaUon  of  the  committee's  intent 
that  this  Corporation  will  be  required  to 
continue,  to  the  fullest  extent  practi- 
cable, the  existing  patterns  of  routing  of 
traffic  to  ahd  from  these  existing,  profit- 
able railroads? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  concur  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  gentleman  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  committee,  that  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  it  should  be  concurred 
in. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  gi^  tliis  assurance  to  the 
gentlemab  from  New  York  (Mr.  Robi- 
soN)  that  the  system  plan,  meaning  the 
railroad  plan  for  the  entire  Northeast, 
includes  not  only  the  new  corporation, 
but  the  exisUng  profitmaking  corpora- 
tions. They  are  included  in  the  plan.  For 
instance,  in  Amtrak,  the  Sout,hem  Rail- 
road did  not  give  up  their  passenger 
service.  That  is  part  of  Amtrak. 

Even  the  Southern  Railroad,  as  well  as 
the  Chesapeake  k  Ohio  and  some  of 
these  railroads  have  been  the  sources  of 
our  greatest  concern.  They  are.  inci- 
dentally, eligible  for  loans  under  this 
new  legLslation,  Just  because  thev  are 
part  of  this  program.  Believe  me,  these 
people  have  some  terrific  representatives 
and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  of  that 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  and  of  the  chairman  I 
congratulate  both  the  gentleman  and 
the  chairman  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  us. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just 
a  question  to  the  chairman.  This  was 
mentioned  earlier  in  the  questionnaire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  relatively 
small  matter  in  this  bill,  however,  to 
which  I  would  direct  your  attention.  It 
is  the  matter  relating  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  Rail  Corp  — sec- 
tion 301  fd>. 

It  being  the  expressed  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion be  managed  In  the  public  interest 
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and  that  no  stockholder  or  group  of 
stocltholders  with  common,  identifiable 
economic  Interests,  such  as.  but  not 
limited  to.  stockholders  consisting  of 
former  creditors  of  a  single  railroad  in 
reorganization,  be  permitted  to  control 
the  corporation  through  the  nomination 
of  election  of  directors. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  country  are  com- 
mitting substantial  funds  to  the  cor- 
poration; the  entire  northeast  region, 
and  Indeed  the  entire  country,  will  have 
a  substantial  stake  in  seeing  that  direc- 
tors of  the  highest  possible  quality  are 
nominated  so  that,  among  other  things. 
key  corporation  personnel  will  be  of  the 
highest  quality 

There  is'a  tendency  in  many  corpora- 
'tlons.  not  least  aimongst  which  are  rail- 
roads, to  elect  directors,  and  through 
directors  to  hire  key  personnel,  with  an 
overemphasis  on  "cronyism."  Moreover, 
since  the  bill  creates  a  17-plus  State  re- 
gional railroad  system,  a  total  lack  of  su- 
pervision over  directors  could  result  in 
financial  Interests  in  one  subregion  of  the 
region  obtaining  control  and  directing 
that  the  system  be  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  that  particular  subregion,  per- 
haps overlooking  other  subreglons. 

Additionally,  it  would  be  a  dreadful 
mistake  if  a  board  of  directors  were  to 
end  up  hiring  as  key  corporation  officers 
the  same  type  of  individuals  whom  many 
believe  are  at  leawt  In  part  responsible 
for  having  placed  the  present  bankrupts 
In  reorganization 

The  list  of  reasons  for  continuing 
piftlic  scrutiny  of  the  corporations  di- 
rectors, ^nd  thus  its  chief  personnel, 
could  be  extended  for  pages.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  eventual  goal  of  this  cor- 
poration Is  that  it  become  a  for-profit 
corporation  like  any  other  for-profit  cor- 
poration, and  be  managed  by  the  same 
principles  as  would  other  corporations. 
Yet  the  public  investment  and  public 
interest  In  this  particular  ralh^ad  giant 
Is  so  great  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to 
retain  some  degree  of  supervision  over 
the  corporation.  And.  as  we  assiune  the 
Secretary  will  exercise  these  responsibil- 
ities diligently,  supervision  should  have 
no  adverse  effect  whatsoever  upon  the 
stockholders'  Investment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
manager  of  this  bill  If  he  would  state 
whether  that  Is  his  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 301  <d)  asweU? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  correct. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  in 
my  remarks  pertinent  material: 

PSUJMAMN   km  ClOTOLA. 

Attohcxt  *t  Law, 
Hazleton.  Pa  .  December  14.  1973 

Re  S2767  (Calendar  S75  and  as  amended  on 
Floor  of  Senate). 

To  Hon.  WA»ar?*  Macn-dsom,  Chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee;  Hon.  Vancb 
Habtkb.  Chairman  of  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation;  Hon.  Robxbt  P  OaimN, 
Ranking  Minority  Member;  Hon.  Has- 
LXT  O  STACcnu.  Chairman  of  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce:  Hon.  Jaices  Hab- 
VKT,  Ranking  Member  of  SubctMnmlttee 
on  TransportAtlon;  Hon.  John  Jaxmai*. 
Chairman  of  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portAtloo 


Dcab  ScNAToas  un  CottauMaaMmji .  I  am 
writing  this  letter  on  behalf  of  the  RaUroad 
Task  Force  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
which  Is  chaired  by  the  Honorable  WUJlam  W. 
Scranton.  former  Oovemor  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  Task  Force  Is  vltaUy  Interested  in  the 
subject  matter,  since  we  have  had  a  real 
renaissance  of  industrial  developcnent  in  thli 
are*  changing  It  from  a  badly  depressed  area 
to  a  rather  prosperous  one.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  w«  are  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Region  where  there 
are  sufflclent  reserves  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  Country  for  up  to  one  hundred  years. 
adds  to  our  interest  In  the  midst  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

We  read  with  interest  the  statement  by 
Senator  Hartke  (as  the  Floor  Manager)  in 
the  Senate,  and  we  would  heartUy  agree  with 
the  statement  that  he  made.  We  do  want  to 
congratulate  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
on  the  splendid  job  that  has  been  done  on 
this  BUI  In  the  i;omparatlvely  short  period  of 
time. 

There  Is  one  matter  In  this  BtU.  however. 
that  we  feel  must  be  corrected,  or  Congress 
may  be  charged  with  having  made  a  serious 
mistake  That  is  Section  301(d)  relating  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  RaU 
Corporation — "so  long  as  a  substantial 
amount — of  outstanding  indebtedneas  of  the 
Corporation  cooslsts  of  obligations  of  the 
Association  .  . 

The  clear  intent  of  this  Section  is  to  give 
the  Oovernment  the  control  during  this 
period  by  appointing  three  specific  members 
of  the  Oovernment  to  the  Board  and  hav- 
ing five  other  members  appointed  by  the 
President  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate". 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  this  control 
Is  only  theoretic  and  not  real.  The  only  thing 
the  seven  remaining  Directors  have  to  do  to 
gain  control  of  the  Board  is  to  persuade  one 
at  the  Ave  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  over  to  their  side.  They  then 
wUl  have  an  eight-to-seven  margin. 

This  situation  could  be  very  embarrassing 
to  the  Congress,  since  there  are  seven  Rail- 
roads under  Chapter  77,  and  one  of  those 
seven  Railroads,  the  Penn  Central.  wUl  hold 
more  stock  under  the  formula  than  all  of 
the  other  six  Railroads  combined.  If  ordinary 
corporate  practice  Is  used,  "they"  wUl  elect 
(Penn  Central.)  and  their  creditors  will  elect 
seven  members  of  the  Board.  The  remaining 
six  Railroads  will  elect  none. 

Should  a  large  mass  of  Penn  Central's 
Management  continue  to  remain  In  control 
and  If  this  procedure  is  a  failure,  as  so  many 
seem  to  predict,  then  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  seriously  criticized. 

We  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
BUl  should  be  amended  to  clearly  state  that 
no  more  than  four  members  will  be  elected 
to  the  Board,  which  represents  any  one 
Railroad  or  any  one  Interest. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  if  this  Is 
done.  It  will  give  the  other  Railroads,  other 
than  the  Penn  Central  a  chance  to  have  rep- 
resentation on  the  Board,  making  It  far  more 
democratic  and  hopefully  more  worltable  and 
certainly  less  chance  of  creating  a  monolithic 
monopoly  of  Penn  Central  Power  even  In 
bankruptcy. 

We  respectfully  reqtiest  that  the  Confer- 
ence ComnUttee  consider  this  matter  in  the 
hope  of  strengthening  the  Bill  so  that  it  may 
be  for  the  best  Interest  of  all  the  people. 
Sincerely. 

Locns  O.  Felamann. 
Counsel  for  the  Railrocd  Task  Force. 

P  S  For  your  convenience  we  are  attaching 
a  proposed   Amendment  and  explanation. 

Calzndab  675 
Section  301,  Page  54,  Line  24.  change  the 
period  to  a  semicolon  and  insert  "And  Pro- 
vided Further,  that,  at  such  time  as  no  sub- 
stantial amount,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Treasury,  of  the  outstanding  in- 
debtedness of  the  Corporation  conslsu  of 
ohllgattons  of  the  Aseoclatlon  or  other  debts 
owing  to  or  guaranteed  by  the  United  SUtes. 
the  Secretary  shall  be  given  the  opportunity, 
and  shall  have  the  authority,  to  veto  the 
nomination  of  any  person  or  persons  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  It 
being  the  expressed  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  be  man- 
aged In  the  public  Interest  and  that  no 
stockholder  or  group  of  stockholders  with 
common,  identifiable  economic  interests, 
such  as.  but  not  limited  to.  stockholders 
oonslstmg  of  former  creditors  of  a  single  rail- 
road In  reorganization,  be  permitted  to  con- 
trol the  corporation  through  the  nomination 
or  election  of  Directors. 

EXPLANATION.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
country  are  committing  subsUntlal  funds 
to  the  Corporation;  the  entire  northeast 
region,  and  Indeed  the  entire  country,  will 
have  a  substantial  stake  In  seeing  that  Direc- 
tors of  the  highest  possible  quality  are 
nominated  so  that,  among  other  things,  key 
Corporation  personnel  wUl  l>e  of  the  highest 
quality. 

There  is  a  tendency  In  many  corporations, 
not  lea.qt  amongst  which  are  railroads  to 
elect  Directors,  and  through  Directors  to  hire 
key  personnel,  with  an  overemphasis  on 
"cronyism"  Moreover,  since  the  bill  creates 
a  17  plus  State  regional  railroad  system,  a 
total  lack  of  supervision  over  directors  could 
result  In  financial  Interests  in  one  sub- 
raglon  of  the  region  obtaining  control  and 
directing  that  the  system  be  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  that  particular  subregion.  perhaps 
overlooking  other  subreglons. 

Additionally,  It  would  be  a  dreadful  mis- 
take If  a  Board  of  Directors  were  to  end 
up  hiring  as  key  corporation  officers  the 
same  type  of  Individuals  whom  many  be- 
lieve are  at  least  in  part  responsible  for  hav- 
ing placed  the  present  bankrupU  In  reor- 
ganization. 

The  list  of  reasons  for  continuing  public 
scrutiny  of  the  Corporation's  Directors,  and 
thus  its  chief  personnel,  could  be  extended 
for  pages.  We  recognize  that  the  eventual 
goal  of  this  Corporation  is  that  it  become 
a  for-profit  Corportelon  like  any  other  for- 
profit  corporation,  and  be  managed  by  the 
same  principles  as  would  other  corporations. 
Yet  the  public  Investment  and  public  Inter- 
est In  this,  particular  railroad  giant  U  so 
great  that  the  public  U  entitled  to  retain 
some  degree  of  sup>ervlslon  over  the  Corpora- 
tion. And.  as  we  assume  the  Secretary  wUl 
exercise  these  responsibilities  dUlgently.  su- 
pervision should  have  no  adverse  effect  what- 
soever upon  the  stockholders'  Investment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  PennsylTianla  (Mr.  Flood) 
this  was  the  subject  of  quite  a  bit  of 
discussion  in  the  committee.  Frankly,  we 
did  not  want  the  .same  people  messing 
up  the  new  railroad  that  messed  up  the 
old  one.  That  Is  what  we  discussed,  so 
we  provided  that  as  long  as  half  the  In- 
debtness  of  the  new  corporation  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  Federal 
audit  and  no  major  changes  may  be  made 
in  the  operating  board  of  t^iis  Corpora- 
tion without  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent £uid  the  Senate. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUe- 
man  knows  exactly  what  I  am  talking 
about,  without  naming  names.  He  knows 
exactly  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  It  Is  definitely  In 
here,  I  assure  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  They  ruined  the  railroad 

In  the  first  place.  That  is  why  we  are 
here. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  Yes,  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  We  should  have  this  en- 
tire question  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  submit  the  entire  question  for  the 
record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  will  remember 
he  and  his  committee  were  wise  enough 
and  kind  enough  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  section  503  of  the  bill  when  we 
had  the  bill  on  the  floor  back  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1973.  That  amendment  provided 
for  hearings  by  the  Commission  prior 
to  discontinuance.  It  was  on  p£«e  87,  line 
22  of  the  original  bill. 

Since  the  bill  is  barely  available — I  un- 
derstand there  are  only  three  or  four 
copies  of  it  on  the  floor — I  was  wonder- 
ing if  the  chairman  could  indicate  to  us 
the  fate  of  that  amendment  which  was 
very  important  to  us  in  Pennsylvania  and 
which  the  chairman,  I  know,  supported 
on  the  floor  and  I  know  was  important 
to  him  and  to  the  others  who  would  be 
affected  by  this  language. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did 
support  it.  and  I  assure  my  colleague 
from  Permsylvania  that  it  is  in  the  bill 
as  printed  in  a  different  section.  I  am  in 
support  of  what  the  gentleman  says  and 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly,  and  it  is 
In  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  chair- 
man for  those  as.surances.  I  assume  I  will 
be  enlightened  from  the  debate  by  the 
other  fine  qualities  of  the  conference 
report,  but  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  gentlemen  from 
Tennessee  and  Montana  worked  long  and 
hard  on  the  conference  report.  They  have 
my  congratulations. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  conference. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  conferees  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  have  explained  the 
bill  very  well.  I  Just  want  to  confirm  with 
the  chairman  that  the  conferees  did 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  meaning  of 
section  206il)  of  the  act.  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  associa- 
tion does  not  have  authority  to  recom- 
mend any  form  of  Federal  guarantee  of 
corporation  stock. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  planners  of  the  associa- 
tion do  not  have  the  authority  to  recom- 
mend and  plan  the  Federal  guarantee  on 
the  value  of  corporation  stock  luider  sec- 
tion 206(1)  of  the  blU. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 


Tennessee  explained  it  very  well  and  I 
wEinted  to  confirm  that  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
answer  any  question?,  but  basically  the 
House  bill  was  followed.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennes-see  stated,  we  removed 
from  the  bill  tJie  maximum  items.  I  hope 
the  conference  report  will  be  adopted. 

Mr  KUYKENDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  to  clarify  one  point,  and 
that  is  the  matter  of  the  deficiency 
Judgment.  There  was  a  lot  of  colloquy 
in  the  original  debate  which  expressed 
fears  that  the  Federal  court  had  the  key 
to  the  Treasury. 

Will  the  gentleman  give  us  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  guarantees  we  have  to 
keep  that  from  happening  in  the  court 
proceedings? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
definite  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
that  can  be  authorized  under  this  bill. 
Any  amounts  that  go  beyond  that,  or  the 
shifting  of  the  way  in  which  it  Is  spent, 
is  to  be  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
to  be  signed  by  the  President.  It  is  de- 
fined as  a  joint  resloutlon  in  the  bill,  and 
the  statement  of  the  managers,  and  it 
was  the  clear  Intent  of  the  managers  that 
any  amount  other  than  common  stock 
was  to  be  at  the  lowest  possible  limit  to 
meet  the  constitutional  guarantees. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  is  It 
not  true.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Adams)  that  the  cred- 
itors, of  course,  are  given  protection,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Directors,  under  the 
control  of  Government  ofBclals.  is  the 
owner  of  the  entire  block  of  stock  of  100 
million  shares,  whatever  it  is? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  Is  controlled  by  the  United  States, 
so  long  as  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  Is  sui  amount  of  obligation  funds 
which  the  United  States  might,  in  any 
way  ever,  have  to  have  anything  to  do 
with. 

During  that  period  of  time,  it  is  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  directors  which 
consists  of  Government  oCQclals. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  There  is  no  way 
the  Federal  court  may  assess  the  tax- 
payers or  this  Congress  on  the  judgments 
of  the  creditors:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  There  is  no  way 
they  can  assess  the  Congress  for  the 
money? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SKUBrra.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKEINDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleague  this  question : 

The  language  of  the  bill  itself  is  not 
quite  clear  as  to  whether  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  and  the  Rock  Island  are 
both  connecting  lines.  As  I  understood  it, 
the  report  went  into  that  matter. 

Has  the  report  cleared  this  point  up? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Yes,  It  has.  We 
have  specifically  instructed  on  that  point. 


Mr  Speaker  in  this  pert  of  the  re- 
port there  has  been  specific  instruction 
on  that  point  and  we  say,  as  an  example, 
with  regard  to  the  Rock  Island  suid  the 
Missouri-Kansas- Texas,  that  that  as- 
surance has  been  made.  This  specific 
language  was  inserted  in  the  report  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  'Mr.  Skubitz)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky-    Mr  Cook). 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  And  they  are  designat- 
ed as  connecting  lines? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Yes.  they  ar«. 

Mr  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr  SHOUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall,  during  the  previous 
discussion  of  item  42.  the  specter  of  a 
possible  Presidential  veto  reared  its  ugly 
head  several  times. 

I  have  received  assurance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  that  with 
the  pro\islohs  of  the  bill  that  Is  now  be- 
fore the  House,  they  have  no  objections 
and  will  recommend  signature  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man has  received  similar  assurances. 

Mr.  KUYBLENDALL.  All  I  can  say,  I 
will  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, is  that  I  cannot  Imagine  that  the 
President  will  veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  will  yield  further, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams)  has  he  received  any  such 
assurances? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  have 
information  that  they  were  satisfied  as 
of  last  night,  and  that  we  can  be  assured 
that  this  legislation  will  be  signed. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  9142,  the  Northeast  rail- 
road bill.  I  have  also  discussed  the  con- 
tents with  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Shoup)  one  of  the  principal 
authors  of  the  legislation. 

Although  this  bill  is  in  some  respects 
a  departure  from  my  belief  in  the  general 
principle  that  Government  should  not 
interfer  in  the  private  economic  sector, 
it  does  recognize  the  dire  emergency  fac- 
ing the  citizens  and  businesses  depend- 
ent on  rail  service  in  the  First  District  of 
Maryland  and  throughout  the  North- 
eastern United  States.  TUis  is  particu- 
larly true  of  users  of  the  Perm-Central. 

Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  allow 
the  Penn-Central  and  other  railroads 
to  get  back  on  their  feet,  and  I  therefore 
fully  support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPE.'lKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  284,  nays  59. 
not  voting  89.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  716| 
YEAS— 284 
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Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Add&bbo 
Anarews.  N  C 
Annuiulo 
Ashbrook 
Aahley 
Badu:o 
Barrett 
Bauir.aa 
Bell 

Bergland 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
BrademaA 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Bnuk.ey 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif 
Brown.  Obio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhL;    Va 
Burhacan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
B:  ron 
Carey.  N  T. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappeli 
Chi&holm 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Ciav 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conab;e 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
,Cough;in 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W  .  Jr 
Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Davis.  Ga 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dinue;i 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dovnlng 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Eshlerr.an 
Evans.  Colo. 
Pascell 
Plndley 
Fiah 
Plsher 
Wood 
Flowers 
Poler 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsrthe 
Fountain 
Praaer 
Frenzel 

Puquft 

Oaydoa 

Oettys 


Olaimo 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gra&so 

Green.  Oreg 

Oreen.  P*. 

Gude 

Ouyer 

Haley         V 

UaniUtOD 

Hanley 

Hanraban 

Haneen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Miiss 

Heinz 

Helstoskt 

Henderson 

Hill  is 

Hinstaaw 

Hogan 

Hoilfleid 

Holt 

Hoiti'man 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N  C 

Jones.  Okia. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Ka^tenrr.eier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketrhu.-n 

King 

KUiczvnskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

L«nt 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Lett 

McClory 

McCloskev 

McCol  lister 

McDade 

McPall 

McKav 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallarv 

Mann  ^ 

Marazitl 

Mathlas.  CailX. 

Mathls  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Ma  ne 

Mazzoli 

Meed.s 

Metcalfe 

Mezvmsky 

Mil  ford 

M;r..sh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Monteomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Monran 
Moataer 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N  T 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
N1.T 
O'Brien 


.NT. 


O'Hara 

ONeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Paaamaa 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettu 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price.  El. 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Reea 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rmaido 

Robison. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RosteLikowski 

Roush 

Roy 

St  Germain 
.  Sanilman 

Sarbanes 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 
Snyder 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SuJlvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N  C 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell.  Nev 
Udall 
Climan 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Ware 
W'halen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnai; 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H.. 
Calif 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Youn«.  Alaska 
Young.  Oa 
Young,  ni 
Young.  Tex 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Beard 

Bennett 

B«tU1 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Clawson.  Del 

Conlan 

Crane 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala 

Flynt 


NAYS — 69 

Froehllch 
Gibbons 
Grosa 
Gunter 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hicks 
Ruber 
Icbord 

Johnson.  Colo. 
Land  grebe 
Latta 
Lujan 
McEwen 
Martin.  N  C. 
Melcher 
MUler 
Mlzell 
Obey 
Powell,  Ohio 


Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schpoeder 

Slkes 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Symms 
Treen 
Wampler 
Wiggins 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  S  C. 


Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif 
Anderson,  m. 
Axulrews. 

N  Dak 
Arends 
Aspln 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Burgener 
Burke.  CaJlf. 
Burton 
Butler 
Camp 
Clancy 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conyers 
Danlelson 
DeUney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dulskl 
Erlenborn 
Evins.  Tenn. 


NOT  VOTINa— 89 


Grlfflths 
Grover 
Oubser 
Hanna 


Reld 
Riegle 

Roncailo.  Wyo. 
Rooney.  NY. 


Hansen.  Wash.    Rousselot 


Harrington  Roybal 

Harvey  Ruppe 

Hays  Ryan 

H«bert  Sarasin 

Hunt  Scherle 

Jarman  Schneebeli 

Jones.  Ala.  Shipley 

Keating  Shrlver 

Landrum  Siak 

Leggett  Smith.  Iowa 

Lehman  Staggers 

Long.  Md.  Stark 

McCormack  Stelger.  Ariz 

MallUard  Stephens 

Martin.  Nabr.  Stubblefleld 

Michel  Taylor.  Mo 

MUls.  Ark.  Teague.  Tex 
Minshail.  Ohio  Tlernan 

Moss  Van  Deerlln 

Nelsen  Veysey 

Nichols  Vigomo 

Peyser  Walsh 

Foage  Whitten 

Fre»inghuysen    Podell  Zwach 

Pulton  Quillen 

Gray  Rarlck 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

B4r  Hcbert  with  Mr.  Arends 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr  Teague. 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr.  Tlernan. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr  Camp 

-Mr  Nichols  with  Mr  Oubser 

Mr  Stubblefleld  with  Mr  Butler 

Mr  Harrington  with  Mr  Shriver 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Orover. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr  Schneebeli. 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr  Danlelson 

Mrs  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr  Slsk  with  Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  M*rtln  of  Nebraska. 

Mr  Stark  with  Mr  Erlenborn 

Mr.   L«hman   with   Mr.   Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr  Sarasin 

Mr  Alexander  with  Mr  Clancy. 

.Mr  Stephens  with  Mr  Soherle. 

Mr^  Collln3  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Keating 

Mr    Delaney   with    Mr    Andrews  of   North 
Onkota. 

Mr  Reld  with  Mr  Ruppe. 

Mrs  Orlffltha  with  Mr  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr  Collier 

Mr  Hanna  with  .Mr  Michel 

Mr  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr  QulUen. 

Mr  McCormack  with  Mr  Burgener. 

Mr.  Moaa  with  Mr  Minshail 

Mr  Ryan  with  Mr  Hunt 

Mr  Riegle  with  Mr.  Delluma 

Mr  Jarman  with  Mr  Nelaen 

Mr    Jonea   of   Alabama   with    Mr.    Collins 
of  Texaj 

Mr   Rarlck  with  »*r.  Roncailo  erf  Wyoming 


Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Dulakl  with  Mr  Dlggs. 

Mr  Evina  of  Tennessee  with  Sir.  Stelger 
of  Arizona. 

Mr  Gray  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr  Aspln  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

Mr  Staggers  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  INTERSTATE  CX5M- 
MERCE  ACT  TO  REMOVE  CERTAIN 
RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2267) 
to  amend  section  303ib)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  remove  certain 
restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  aerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  a2«7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as 
amended  (40  US.C.  903(b)).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  apply  to 
the  transportation  by  a  water  carrier  of  com- 
modities in  bulk  This  subsection  shall  apply 
only  In  the  case  of  commodities  in  bulk 
which  are  (in  accordance  with  the  existing 
custom  of  the  trade  In  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  such  commodities  as  of 
June  1.  1939)  loaded  and  carried  without 
wrappers  or  containers  and  received  and 
delivered  by  the  carrier  without  transporta- 
tion mark  or  count.  This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  transportation  subject,  at  the  time 
this  part  takes  effect,  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933  as 
amended  ". 

Sec  2  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 28,  1970  (84  SUt  1587),  are  hereby 
repealed. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  tab'» 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST  PETINAUD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  minoLs  (Mr  Pind- 
LCY»  who  has  a  very  important  state- 
ment which  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
a  chance  for  him  to  make  for  some  time 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
notable  day  In  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  It  marks  the  final 
day  In  a  very  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  public  service — one  perhaps  with- 
out parallel 

Ernest  Petinaud.  the  able,  diligent,  and 
kindly  maltre  d'  of  the  House  Restaurant 
this  week  cl(5ses  a  career  of  .service  that 
began  about  a  half  century  ago 

Ernie,  as  he  has  been  known  aftec- 
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tionately  by  thousands  of  Congressmen 
over  the  years,  began  his  career  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  4, 
1925,  the  day  Calvin  CooUdge  was  in- 
augurated to  his  elected  term  as  Presi- 
dent. He  treasures  the  card  given  him 
that  day  to  admit  him  to  the  Capitol 
Building  where  he  began  to  wortt  as  a 
busboy  in  the  restaurant. 

He  continued  until  1930  working  In  the 
restaurant.  At  that  time  he  was  not  yet 
a  U.S.  citizen.  He  was  bom  in  Jamaica. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  the  British 
West  Indies.  H^  mother  was  a  native  of 
Panama. 

During  the  early  1930's  he  worked  in 
New  York  and  aboard  ships. 

In  1938  he  returned  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  U.S.  citizen  and  has 
worked  continuously  for  the  House  with 
great  distinction  ever  since. 

Well  known  is  his  friendly,  affable, 
kindly,  considerate  public  life.  He  has 
been  the  great  warm  ambassador  of 
goodwill  for  the  House. 

Little  known  i.-,  his  equally  splendid 
private  life.  His  devotion  to  his  mother 
must  be  an  inspiration  to  everyone.  His 
mother  was  an  invalid  for  25  years.  And 
imtll  her  death  in  1936  he  devoted  his 
care  and  love  to  her  comfort  and  well- 
being. 

Not  until  her  death  did  he  enter  into 
matrimony. 

He  is  happily  married  and  has  been 
since  1938.  He  and  his  wife  live  at  4923 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Besides  remembering  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  Christmas  greetings  each,  and 
many  of  them  with  birthday  greetings, 
his  Interest  In  other  people  has  been 
deep  and  abldin?.  One  of  his  hobbies  has 
been  writing  cards  and  letters  for  handi- 
capped people. 

In  retirement  he  will  be  engaged 
heavily  in  social  work,  especially  helping 
the  needy. 

He  is  a  leader  in  lodge  work.  He  is  in 
Victory  Lodge  in  Free  Masonry,  and  in 
the  Jonathan  Davis  Consistory  in  the 
Scottish  Rite. 

He  is  fluent  in  three  languages — 
FYench  and  Spanish  as  well  as  English — 
this  talent  made  him  a  valuable  member 
of  a  study  mission  overseas  several  years 
ago. 

He  has  welcomed  future  Presidents  to 
public  service.  Among  the  thousands  of 
freshmen  Congressmen  he  has  made  to 
feel  at  home  here  in  the  Capitol  were 
Congressman  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Con- 
gressman John  P.  Kermedy,  and  Con- 
gressman Richard  Nixon. 

Under  the  rules  I  cannot  mention  peo- 
ple in  the  gallery,  but  on  this  occasion 
how  splendid  It  would  be  if  all  of  us  would 
rise  and  show  our  affection  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Petinaud. 

CCVniAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Emp<;t  P'>Mnaud. 

The  .^i     .\KER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Wa- 


LiAM  D.  Ford) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  In  his 
remarks. 

I  want  personally  to  thank  Ernest 
Petinaud  for  the  kindness  that  he  has 
shown  me.  I  know  that  what  I  say  could 
be  echoed  by  every  single  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  wish  him  and  Mrs.  Petinaud  a  long, 
useful  and  happy  retirement,  as  we  say 
to  him  adios,  adieu  and  farewell,  all 
three  words  of  which  he  can  understand 
in  the  appropriate  language. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  is 
written  in  Washington  every  day  and, 
indeed,  it  is  written  in  this  Chamber 
every  day;  but  in  my  21  years  in  Con- 
gress this  is  the  greatest  honor  that  I 
have  ever  seen  an  individual  receive 
from  this  body,  the  honor  that  was  just 
paid  our  dear  friend,  Ernest.  Through 
the  years  this  kind  of  honor  has  been 
reserved  for  people  associated  with  the 
President,  mostly  the  President's  wife, 
or  on  occasion  a  high  monarch  who 
would  be  visiting  this  body.  So  Ernest  has 
received,  indeed,  a  rare  privilege  which 
all  of  us  will  always  remember. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  be  Ernest's 
friend  throi-gh  the  years,  and  he  hsis 
been  a  friend  to  me. 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  than 
when  one  goes  into  the  restaurant  in 
the  morning,  and  is  met  by  the  effer- 
vescent personality  of  Ernest.  He  starts 
your  day  off  right;  he  has  respect  for 
the  Congress  and  everything  that  it 
stands  for.  He  is  indeed  a  great  man. 
a  great  American. 

I  join  all  my  fellow  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing him  Godspeed.  May  he  be  blessed 
with  everv-  happiness. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  vnill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
ver>'  proud  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  are  here  to 
honor  one  of  the  fine  men,  one  of  the 
fine  employees  of  the  House,  a  man  who 
has  been  with  us  these  many  years. 

We  will  miss  Ernest  Petinaud  when 
he  leaves.  We  will  miss  him  not  only  for 
the  fine  way  in  which  he  handles  his  job. 
but  for  the  kind  of  man  that  he  is.  the 
ready  smile  with  which  he  always  greeted 
people  when  they  came  into  the  dining 
room  and  the  ability  to  remember  names. 
He  can  remember  the  name  of  every- 
former  Member,  and  the  wife  of  prac- 
tically everj-  Member  present  and  past. 
All  In  all  he  has  been  a  great  asset  to 
the  historic  Institution  which  we  call  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  Is  a  fine 
man  In  every  way,  and  a  good  friend  to 
all  of  us. 

I  wish  to  Ernie  and  Mrs.  Petinaud  the 
beet  of  everything  in  their  retirement. 


He  has  often  told  me  that  my  Spanish 
Is  not  very  good,  but  nevertheless  I 
would  like  to  close  by  saying,  "Vaya  con 
Dios.  Ernesto,  ml  amigo." 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Ernesto,  ml  amlgo.  Vaya  con 
Dios  por  muchos  anos. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  give  an  English  translation 
for  us? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  "Go  with 
God,  Ernesto."  Vaya  con  Dios  por 
muchos  anos.  "Many  years. " 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  In  paying  well  deserved  tribute  to 
Ernest  Petinaud,  a  great  American  and 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  the  Mahons. 
George  and  Helen. 

The  spontaneous  tribute  to  Ernest  and 
his  wife  this  afternoon  has  been  heart- 
warming. They  deserved  the  stending 
ovation  and  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Ill  mj-  early  years  in  Congress  it  was 
not  the  custom  for  iced  tea  to  be  served 
by  the  House  restaurant  in  the  winter- 
time. Mrs.  Mahon  explained  to  Ernest 
on  one  occasion  that  iced  tea,  lier  favor- 
ite dinner  drink,  was  served  the  vear 
round  in  Texas.  Ernest  thought  well  of 
the  suggestion  and  fver  thereafter  and 
until  this  day,  whenever  Mrs.  Mahon 
walks  into  the  restaurant  and  is  seated 
at  a  table.  Ernest  brings  her  a  glass 
of  iced  tea — even  before^she  has  studied 
the  menu  and  made  her^ 

This  little  personal  jokk  is  just  an- 
other bit  of  evidence  reflecthig  the  good 
will  that  is  so  typical  of  thisVonderfuI 
man.  Mrs.  Mahon  and  I  are  verv  happy 
to  join  in  the  warm  sentiments  aiM  good 
wishes  that  are  being  expressed  hei 
day  for  Ernest  Petinaud  and  his  v«e 
Jeanette. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
min  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
every  Member  v\ould  like  to  stand  up 
and  pay  their  respects  to  Ernest.  A  lot 
of  Members  think  we  have  hard  jobs, 
a  lot  of  chairmen  of  committees  think 
they  have  hard  jobs.  The  most  difficult 
job  in  the  Congress  is  the  job  Ernest 
Petinaud  has  had  and  served  so  well, 
by  tr>ing  to  satisfy  Members  of  Congress 
when  they  come  in  at  a  time  when  every- 
one thinks  they  should  be  seated  first ;  yet 
Ernest  has  made  everj'one  think  they  are 
going  to  be  taken  care  of  and  did  that 
so  well. 

Ernest  is  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
I  have  known. 

He  has  been  a  genuine  friend  to  me  and 
my  family  and  to  my  father  before  me, 
so  it  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  see 
that  Ernest  is  going  to  leave  us. 

I  wish  him  Godspeed  with  his  fine  wife, 
Jeannette. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  In  paying  tribute  to  Ernest. 
I  have  not  known  him  very  long  because 
r  am  a  newer  Member  of  tills  august 
body,  but  It  Is  difficult  for  a  new  Member. 
especially  when  he  is  following  a  chair- 
man who  had  served  so  long  In  this 
House  before  him.  to  really  have  his 
constituents  and  family  and  close  friends 
know  he  Is  In  fact  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. In  fact.  I  have  had  difHculty  with 
some  of  the  cliairmen  here. 

But.  I  can  tell  the  Members  that  the 
most  encouraging  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me  in  reaching  this  House  of 
Representatives,  as  well  as  with  other 
newer  Members,  is  that  when  we  went 
Into  the  House  dining  room,  Ernest  was 
there  to  greet  us  along  with  our  loved 
ones,  our  family,  friends,  and  constitu- 
ents, to  reaffirm  to  them  that  we  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  hope  that  God 
gives  him  all  his  fondest  dreams  and 
hopes,  both  for  him,  his  family,  his  loved 
ones.  ELS  he  made  our  beginning  days 
easier. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  ylekl? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
the  holder  of  the  undisputed  record  for 
having  the  greatest  number  of  guests  in 
the  House  restaurant  and  having  given 
Ernie  Petinaud  the  biggest  problems.  I 
Join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  beloved 
major  domo  of  the  House  restaurant 

What  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Fi>rDLEY>  failed  to  say  was  that 
Ernie  also  speaks  Hawaiian. 

When  I  first  met  Ernie  in  the  House 
restaurant.  I  looked  at  him  and  said. 
"You  look  very  much  like  Prince  Kuhlo. 
who  served  in  the  House  as  Hawaii's 
Delegate  to  Congress  many  years  ago. 

Ernie  refused  to  believe  me  and  said. 
"Oh.  you  are  just  kidding  me." 

I  said.  "No.  I  am  not  kidding.  In  fact, 
you  have  the  same  mustache  and  the 
same  physical  features  as  the  Prince  " 
This  was  about  1 1  years  ago  when  Ernie 
used  to  wax  his  mustache  and  It  stuck 
out  handsomely  on  both  sides.  A  few  days 
later  I  brought  in  a  picture  of  Prince 
Kuhio  and  showed  it  to  Ernie  and  said. 
"Here  is  the  evidence."   He  looked   at 
Prince    Kuhios    photo   and    exclaimed. 
"Good  Heavens,  he  sure  looks  like  me." 
I  said.  "Heavens,  what  do  you  mean, 
'he  looks  like  me'?  It  is  you  who  look 
like  him;  he  is  the  Prince."  [Laughter.] 
A  few  years  ago.  when  Ernie  visited 
Hawaii  on  his  second  honeymoon  with 
Jearmette.  we  named  him  "Prince  Ernie  ' 
Judging  from  the  tribute  and  tremen- 
dous applause  accorded  him  today,  he 
should   be  more  fittingly  called.  "King 
Emle."  as  he  departs  from  the  House  he 
loved  so  dearly.  So  to  "King  Ernie  "  I  say. 
may  you  enjoy  long-postponed  pleasure- 
able  pursuits  in  your  retirement  in  the 
lovliig  company  of  "Queen  Jearmette  " 
M&halo  nui  loa.  meka  aloha  pumehana! 
^     Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mj.  FINDLEY   Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
Uae  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Ur  nxX)D.  Mr  Speaker,  u  ace  ham 
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to  another.  Emle,  we  can  play  It  all  the 
wav  across  this  hall,  but  o«ble  have 
wondered  down  through  the  years  how 
In  the  world  he  has  kept  that  mustache 
the  way  It  is  and  kept  that  vitality,  and 
there  is  only  one  reason. 

Ernie,  bon  voyage,  mon  ami.  bon  voy- 
age. May  flights  of  angels  light  your  way. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  many  Members  of  Congress  talk 
about  the  great  service  of  Emle.  and  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  them.  There  is  one 
thing  that  has  not  been  mentioned  here, 
because  Ernie,  I  think,  knew  practically 
every  wife  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 
He  was  always  gracious  to  them  and  he 
always  saw  that  they  had  excellent  serv- 
ice. 

In  his  retirement.  I  say  we  are  losing 
an  outstanding  man  and  an  outstand- 
ing administrator,  a  man  who  has  served 
the  Congress  well  EspeclaUy.  I  think,  if 
we  had  a  vote  here  from  the  wives  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  whom  he  has 
served  so  graciously.  It  would  be  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  he  and  his  wife 
well  in  their  retirement. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  know  if  any  of  the  Members 
know,  but  Ernie  gave  up  a  great  opportu- 
nity and  made  a  great  sacrifice  to  take 
this  job  he  had  in  the  House  of  Flepre- 
sentatlves  restaurant  for  so  many  years. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  came  down  here  before 
I  was  a  Congressman  with  my  predeces- 
sor. Michael  J.  Kirwan.  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  Ernie's.  He  let  me  know  that 
Congressman  J.^mes  DiLA>fEY  at  one 
time  was  a  wrestling  promoter,  and 
Emle  was  his  top  middleweight  wrestler 
They  called  him  'Kid  Molassess"— 
sweet  but  slow  and  sticky. 

I  have  always  greeted  him  In  that  way. 
the  same  as  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  him  good  luck  and 
bon  voyage. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  trib- 
ute to  Emle  Petinaud. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier.  Emle  won 
Intematlonal  fame  when  he  accompanied 
our  NATO  delegation  a  few  years  ago  on 
a  trip  to  Paris  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Hays'  was  kind  enough  to  extend 
an  Invitation  to  Emle  We  had  plenty  of 
seats  aboard  the  aircraft,  and  I  felt  our 
colleague  from  Ohio  was  Indeed  thought- 
ful to  Include  Emle.  Before  he  returned 
home,  he  had  been  the  subject  of  several 
columns  and.  In  my  opinion,  treated 
rather  unfairly.  I  would  like  to  relate  an 
Incident  that  occurred  at  that  NATO 
meeting  to  my  colleagues. 

One  morning  Emle  and  I  had  arrived 
at  the  conference  quite  early,  and  we 
found  that  we  were  for  the  moment  the 
US.      lelegatloD     present.     A     French 


delegate  had  started  to  make  a  point 
rather  contrary  to  the  position  that  had 
been  taken  by  the  chairman  of  our  dele- 
gation, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hits*  In  his  opening  remarks,  the  day 
before,  and  I  thought  It  would  be  well 
to  quote  Mr  Hays  In  response  to  him  at 
that  particular  time. 

I  caUed  Emle  and  I  said,  "Ernie.  I  don't 
know  where  I  am  sending  you.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  have  ani'thlng  like  it 
here  or  not.  but  go  out  and  try  to  And 
the  document  room  and  get  Mr  Hays' 
remarks  of  yesterday." 

He  was  back  in  minutes.  He  somehow 
found  Mr.  Hays  remarks  and  he  brought 
them  back.  He  was  there,  and  he  was  on 
the  job  helping  our  US.  delegaUon  al- 
though he  was  on  his  annual  leave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  attempted 
to  discredit  Emest's  presence  on  that 
trip  simply  did  not  know  the  facts.  Along 
with  my  coUeagues  I  say  It  has  been  a 
great  privUege  to  know  Ernest  Petinaud 
The  best  to  you.  Emle.  J 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Ernest  Petinaud.  who  has 
served  the  House  of  Representatives 
faithfully  and  ably  for  these  many  years. 

Ernie's  warm  smile  was  often  the  best 
part  of  a  difficult  daj-.  His  great  qualities 
of  kindness  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  to  ever>  one  who  worked  in  the  House 
was  a  gift  that  he  distributed  equally  to 
the  great,  near-great,  and  all  the  rest  of 
us. 

I  wish  Emle  and  his  bride-Ilke  wife  a 
lifetime  of  good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  with  all  the  Members  here  in  this 
well -deserved  tribute  to  a  good  and  great 
gentleman,  my  long  and  dear  friend. 
Emle  Petinaud. 

Volumes  of  praise  could  be  written 
and  spoken  about  Ernie's  superior  com- 
petence, dedication  and  loyalty  In  his 
outstanding  career  of  incomparable  serv- 
ice to  Members  of  Congress,  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  friends.  Such  volumes, 
however,  could  never  adequately  express 
our  individual  and  combined  gratitude 
and  appreciation  of  his  unparalleled  con- 
tribution to  the  well  being  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Nation  throughout  hLs  long  ten- 
ure here. 

In  simple  summary,  let  me  suggest 
that,  beyond  his  competence.  Emle  Is  be- 
loved by  all  of  us  becau.se  his  consistent 
exercise  of  the  basic  virtues  of  under- 
.standlng.  concern,  geniality  and  warmth 
in  welcoming  and  attending  us  In  what 
we  might  very  truly  describe  as  "hLs  din- 
ing room."  His  everready  smile,  his  choice 
comments,  his  sparkling  spirit,  his  gen- 
uine friendship  have  all  provided  real  In- 
spiration to  coimtless  numbers  of  weary, 
discouraged  and  hunger-stricken  men 
and  women  who.  after  Ernie's  revival 
treatment,  went  forth  from  his  dining 
room  with  renewed  vigor  and  restored 
resolve  to  more  efTectlvelv  deal  with  the 
complex  problems  afflicting  a  distressed 
Nation  and  a  confused   world 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  think  of  en- 
tering our  Members  dining  room  with- 
out the  customary  greeting  from  Emle 
and  he  will  be.  Indeed,  sorely  missed  by 
all  of  us. 
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However,  we  can  well  understand  his 
desire  to  at  long  Itist  pursue  some  of  his 
hobbles  with  his  charming  and  gracious 
wife  and  I  sincerely  pray  that  the  Good 
Lord  will  bestow  His  fullest  blessings 
upon  these  two  wonderful  persons 
through  many,  manj-  more  years  of  good 
and  happy  living. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  wish 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  Ernest  Petinaud  and 
to  express  my  high  regard  for  him.  He 
has  served  the  House  well  for  these  many 
years  and  In  so  doing  he  has  exemplified 
the  qualities  and  the  characteristics  of 
a  true  gentleman. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  courteous  men 
I  have  ever  met  and  at  the  same  time 
is  effective  and  efficient  In  performing 
a  very  difficult  function,  accompanied  by 
his  ever-present  smile. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  other 
members  of  my  family  as  well  as  many 
visiting  friends  from  home  as  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  many  courtesies  he  has  extended 
to  us. 

As  he  enters  his  voluntary  retirement 
I  wish  for  him  smd  Mrs.  Petinaud  God- 
speed and  many  more  years  of  continued 
good  health  and  happiness.  I  regret  his 
decision  to  leave  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  he  has  worked  so  long 
and  so  well,  but  I  respect  that  decision. 
I  only  wish  that  we  could  wind  him  up 
and  start  him  sdl  over  again  for  another 
48  years  of  service  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  its  Members. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  Congress  permit  me  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  Members  who  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  their  association  with  our  good 
friend.  Emle  Petinaud. 

During  my  first  days  In  Congress.  It 
was  a  plesant  welcome  as  a  freshman 
to  be  greeted  by  name  and  by  the  wanjr 
hand  and  cheerful  smile  of  Emle — some- 
thing we  all  will  remember.  In  his  35 
years  of  faithful  service  as  our  congenial 
ambassador  of  good  will.  Ernie  has  be- 
come an  Integral  part  of  the  trswiltlon 
and  history  of  the  House  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  enjoyed  a  part  of  that 
tradition. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
Ernie  and  Mrs.  Petinaud  good  health, 
happiness  and  success  in  all  of  their  new 
endeavors. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
FiNDLEY)  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  paying  tribute  to  our  common 
friend.  Ernest  Petinaud. 

The  spontaneous  and  prolonged  ap- 
plause which  greeted  Ernest  during  these 
tributes  represents,  in  a  most  vivid 
way.  the  warm  affection  and  high  regard 
which.  I  am  sure,  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  feels  for  Ernest 
Petinaud. 

Certainly.  Ernest  has  been  unfailingly 
kind  In  every  instance  In  which  I  have 
sought  his  assistance,  and  I  am  going 
especially  to  miss  the  opportunity  to 
practice  my  Spanish  with  him.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  other  Mem- 
bers. Ernest  Is  fluent  in  the  tongue  of  his 
birthplace.  Panama. 

So.   Mr.   Speaker,   to  Ernest  and  his 
lovely  wife.  I  too  want  to  extend  my  most 
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sincere  good  wishes  for  a  long  and  happy 
life  together.  Of  one  thing.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  certain  and  that  is  that  whatever 
Ernest  Petinaud  chooses  to  do  In  his  re- 
tirement years,  he  will  be  serving  others. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly join  in  this  magnificent  trib- 
ute to  Ernest  Petinaud.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  so  richly  deserves  the  praise  that  is 
being  heaped  upon  him  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  de- 
serves it  for  the  tremendous  love  he  holds 
for  this  House.  He  has  earned  it  by  the 
splendid  demeanor  he  has  always  main- 
tained in  dealing  with  the  Members  It 
has  not  always  been  an  easy  lot  for  often 
Members  are  so  frequently  caught  up 
with  pressing  problems  and  business,  that 
they  do  not  alwsiys  find  themselves  in 
the  best  of  spirits.  But  somehow  by 
shear  force  of  his  own  personality,  Ernest 
h£is  always  bridged  the  gap.  Always  pa- 
tient, considerate,  courteous  and  proper 
in  his  hsuidling  of  the  sometimes  tor- 
tuous task  that  was  his  in  the  House 
dining  room,  he  has  won.  not  alone  the 
esteem,  but  the  love  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

I  personally  thank  him  for  the  manj- 
kindnesses  he  has  shown  to  me  during 
my  service  in  this  body.  The  majority 
leader,  Mr.  O'Neill  and  I  have  been  al- 
most daily  users  of  the  House  dining 
room  since  coming  to  the  Congress  in 
1953.  Ernest  was  one  of  the  first  House 
employees  that  we  met.  Constantly  and 
consistently  he  has  put  himself  out  to 
give  us  the  best  of  treatment.  He  has, 
indeed,  made  our  service  in  this  great 
body  much  more  pleasant  and  a  little 
easier. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  charming  wife 
many  years  of  continued  health  and 
happiness.  They  deserve  it  immensely. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
iteoiighout;  my  years  in  the  House. 
Emesr~f»6tinaud  has  been  one  of  my 
closest  and  dearest  friends. 

During  his  years  as  head  of  the  House 
restaurant,  he  has  been  able  to  change 
the  formal  atmosphere  of  that  Capitol 
restaurant  into  a  place  that  Is  warm  and 
friendly.  You  would  think  you  were  at 
your  hometown  beanery  if  you  did  not 
know  better.  Every  day  was  a  Broadway 
show  with  Ernie's  wit  and  warmth. 

Pew  men  are  so  versatile,  so  capable. 
He  is  an  "homme  gallant."  a  "bon  vi- 
vant."  he  is  black  beautiful. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  we  In  the  House 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  respect  and 
admire  him.  I  have  heard  of  him  In  Paris 
and  met  him  in  Honolulu  smd  seen  peo- 
ple acknowledge  the  ablMty  and  charm 
of  both  he  and  Mrs.  Petinaud. 

If  we  ever  choose  a  roving  Ambassador, 
a  man  who  could  represent  the  better 
qualities  of  this  country  and  Its  people, 
I  would  choose  Ernest.  He  Is  that  special 
type  of  person  and  I  will  miss  him — but 
I  shall  not  really  because  I  shall  continue 
our  friendship  any  time  we  can  have 
lunch  at  his  convenience.  After  all.  he 
has  sdways  done  the  most  to  suit  my  con- 
veniences. From  Mrs.  Carey  and  the  fam- 
ily to  Ernest  and  Mrs.  Petinaud,  "au 
revolr." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ernest 
Petinaud,  just  now  retiring  from  his 
long  service  in  the  House  restaurant,  is 


a  remarkable  man;  and  one  I  cherish  as 
a  friend.  To  know  him  is  to  love  him. 
There  is  a  man  of  whom  I  can  warmly 
say :  There  is  my  brother. 

He  has  the  facility  of  sharing  friend- 
ship and  brotherhood  more  easily  than 
any  man  I  know. 

We  Villi  all  miss  him  on  Capitol  HiU; 
but  as  I  look  back  on  my  25  years  here, 
there  is  one  period  of  that  time  when  his 
help  was  particularly  appreciated.  In  that 
period  I  was  confined  to  a  wheelchair  for 
manj'  months;  and  my  beloved  mother, 
now  decesised.  would  push  me  about  to 
my  work  and  to  my  meals.  In  those  try- 
ing times  for  my  elderly  mother,  Ernest 
was  particularly  helpful  to  me  and  to 
her.  I  shall  never  forget  It. 

As  he  sits  In  the  gallery  tonight  vinth 
his  beloved  wife  I  am  honored  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
fine  and  thoughtful  man.  whose  friend- 
ship I  shall  always  treasure.  May  God 
bless  him  and  all  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  others  in  paying  tribute  to  Ernest 
Petinaud.  He  Is  a  dear  friend  of  mine  as 
he  Is  to  all  Members.  Ernest  has  that  gift 
of  remembering  names  and  making  all 
of  us  feel  at  home  when  we  would  come 
to  the  Members'  dining  room. 

He  is  a  thoughtful  man  and  we  can 
all  leam  much  from  the  way  Ernest  has 
handled  his  life. 

The  l>est  to  you  Ernest,  and  we  will  all 
miss  you. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  colleagues  In  a  well 
deserved  tribute  to  Ernest.  He  Is  a  gen- 
tleman in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  wish 
him  well  in  his  retirement.  Ernest,  be 
sure  to  return  and  visit  with  us  as  often 
&s  you  can.  You  will  always  be  welcome. 
Good  luck  for  a  happy  future 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in 
the  tributes  which  have  been  paid  here 
today  to  our  friend.  Emle  Petinaud. 
Truly  Emle  deserves  the  many  fine 
things  which  have  been  said,  always 
courteous,  always  in  good  spirits,  he  has 
set  a  fine  example  as  he  went  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  for  the  Congress  of 
which  he  has  been  a  real  part. 

My  son,  my  wife,  and  daughter  would 
like  to  have  me  express  their  apprecia- 
tion to  Ernie  for  his  friendly  manner 
and  friendship,  for  his  courteous  atten- 
tion to  all  \isitors  who  have  come  to  the 
restaurant  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Emle  Is  a  true  friend,  and  worthy  smi- 
bassador  of  good  will  for  our  body  and 
our  country.  We  wish  for  him  and  his 
f  sonily  many  more  happy  and  prosperous 
years. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  my  friend, 
Emest  Petinaud. 

As  a  relativelv  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  always  been  impressed  with 
his  phenomenal  memor>-.  He  calls  every 
Member,  past  and  present  by  name.  He 
alwEiys  is  pleasant  and  in  frequent  cha- 
otic conditions  at  the  House  dining  room, 
he  never  loses  his  cool. 

I  wish  him  and  his  wife  all  possible 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
deeerved  tribute  to  Ernie  Petinaud.  Few 
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men  have  so  pleasantly  and  gracefully 
aided  Members  and  their  families  and 
coastituents.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
Emie  for  all  he  s  done.  His  is  a  record  of 
service  to  the  House  as  an  institution  and 
to  its  members  which  we  all  shall  miss. 
Mrs  Dempsey.  Janie.  and  Billy  join 
with  me  in  saying  thank  you  Emie  and 
Godspeed  in  your  retirement.  All  the  best 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
happy  note.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  Emie  and  his 
wife  a  Merry  Christmas  and  many  Happy 
New  Years  to  comp 
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A    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    HONORABLE 
SENATOR  SAM  J.   ERVIN,  JR. 

I  Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Sam  J  Ervin.  Jr..  yesterday 
announced  that  he  does  not  plan  to  seek 
reelection  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  at  the  conclusion  of  his  present 
term  of  ofHce  in  January,  1975 

Senator  Ervin  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tmguished  career  in  the  Senate,  preceded 
by  service  in  this  House  in  the  79th  Con- 
gress— a  career  highlighted  time  and 
time  again  by  his  strict  adherence  to 
the  basic  constitutional  pnnciples  which 
made  this  Nation  what  it  is  today. 

The  Senator  s  reputation  as  the  Na- 
uon's  foremost  constitutional  authority 
IS  richly  deserved  and  is  the  result  of  his 
devotion  to  and  lifetime  study  of  the 
most  precious  document  in  the  archives 
of  the  American  people. 

A  man  of  strict  rectitude  of  absolute 
sincerity,  of  complete  openness  and 
honesty,  of  honor  and  of  integrity,  and  of 
strong  Christian  faith.  Senator  Ervin's 
departure  from  the  hallowed  halls  of  the 
US   Capitol  wlU  be  keenly  felt. 

His  quick  perception  of  the  core  of  a 
problem — and  our  beloved  Nation  has 
many— and  his  everready  willingness  to 
tackle  problems  and  overcome  them,  will 
be  greatly  missed 

Those  of  us  from  North  Carolina,  who 
have  observed  his  lifelong  devotion  to 
advancing  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  his 
dedicated  serMc^  to  mankind,  will  miss 
his  counsel  in  the  seat  of  Goverrunent, 
but  we  know  that  his  retirement  from 
public  office  to  private  life  is  well  earned 
and  richly  deserved. 

Senator  Ervin  has  labored  long  and 
hard  in  the  vineyard  of  public  service  to 
his  community,  to  his  State,  to  his  Nation 
and.  yes.  to  the  people  of  the  world,  and 
he  has  clearly  earned  the  right  to  take 
his  ease  amongst  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  western  North  Carolina  from  whence 
he  came 

Bom  at  Morganton,  NC.  North 
Carolina's  senior  Senator  earned  his 
A  B  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  NC  .  which  Is 
located  in  thrf  congressional  district  I 
have  the  hon6r  to  represent,  and  then 
went  on  to  receive  his  LL.B  degree  at 
Harvard  University. 


Many  other  distinguished  Institutions 
of  higher  education  have  honored  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  Senator  down 
through  the  years  with  honorary  degrees, 
including:  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Western  Carolina  University;  Suf- 
folk University;  Wake  Forest  University; 
George  Washington  University;  St. 
Andrews  Presbyterian  College;  and 
Davidson  College. 

During  the  First  World  War,  Senator 
Ervin  served  with  great  dlstincUon  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  to  France, 
where  he  was  twice  wounded  in  battle  and 
twice  cited  for  gallantry. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
France  awarded  him  the  French  Four- 
ragere  His  American  decorations  include 
the  Silver  SUr,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  and  the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster. 

A  practicing  attorney  in  Morganton. 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  1919.  Senator 
Ervin  served  as  the  representative  of 
Burke  County.  NC.  in  the  States  general 
assembly  in  1923.  1925.  and  1931. 

Senator  Ervin  was  the  able  judge  of 
the  Burke  County  Criminal  Court  from 
1935  to  1937.  and  ascended  to  the  su- 
perior court  bench  in  1937.  where  he 
served  with  distinction  until  1943. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  he  ably  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
79th  Congress,  representing  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina 
From  1948  until  1954.  Senator  Ervin 
served  his  SUte  as  associate  Justice  of 
the  North  Carohna  supreme--CDurt.  until 
such  time  as  he  assumed  his  s^t  In  the 
U.S.  Senate — an  office  of  highest  public 
trust  to  which  the  people  of  our  SUte 
have  returned  him  each  Ume  he  offered 
for  election. 

Senator  Ervins  distinguished  career  in 
the  Senate  needs  no  amplification  from 
me  at  this  time.  As  "Senator  Sam."  he  is 
known  to  countless  millions  of  Americans 
aU  across  our  great  land 

No  higher  accolade  could  be  paid  to 
any  American  than  by  sasring  that  he 
devoted  his  life  to  duty,  honor,  and 
country. 

Such  can  truthfully  be  said  of  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr  It  Is  the  mark  of  the 
man  he  is. 


Sam  Ervin  which  was  just  made  by  the 
able  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr  Fountain  i 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  care  to  do  so  mav  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  reuse  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
po«:ed  retirement  of  Sam  Ervin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
i."  "SO  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ON  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  SAM 
ERVTN 

Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  > 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
warmest  way  I  want  to  associate  myself 
»-ith   the   eloquent   tribute   to  Senator 


FURTHER  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HR  11576.  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  further 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (HR.  115761  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  for  other  purposes; 
CoN»xBENCB  Report  (H  Rkpt.  No.  93-745) 
The  Committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HR. 
I1578t  "maklH^  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  y«ar  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes, '■  having  met,  after  further 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Us  amend- 
ments numbered  1  2.  4,  25,  39  44  69  78 
85.  8e.  93.96.  99  and  101. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  6  8.  10.  11,  12.  16.  20.  23  27  28 
30.  33.  33.  46.  49,  59.  61.  62.  63.  65  66  72 
73.  76,  77.  79.  81.  82.  98.  105,  106.  and  107; 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amendment 
insert  •■«I.300,000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$8.450,000':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  13  That  the  House 
recede  from  lt«  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$125  OOO":  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dlaagreemeflfc^to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•6.670.000  •;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  t<>  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree  ' 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$28,100,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  asree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8.960,000";  and  the  Senat* 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
rece<le  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbere<l  34,  and  agree 
to  the  aame  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$10,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  sajne 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  nruktter  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  Insert : 
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"For  an  additional  anaount  for  'Health 
services  delivery',  for  carrying  out  section 
4(c)  of  Public  Law  93-53,  $7,000,000", 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  aame. 
Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ai  the  Setuite  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$725,668,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prop>c>sed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$630,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  as  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  and  Insert  "and  section  110(b)," 
and   the  Senate  agree   to   the   same. 

Amendment  numbered  45:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$47.857.000 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$11,300,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67:  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$15,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  68,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$15,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  83:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  83.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  84 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disafreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  84.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  87:  Tliat  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  87.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  ""$26,000,000"';  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  89 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  89,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$105,000,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numt>ered  92:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  92.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$17.000.000"';  and  the  Senate 
ag^ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  97:  That  the  House 


recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  97.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ""$90,400,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  102:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  102.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proptoeed  by  said 
amendment  Insiert  '"$3,500,000"';  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  103:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  103.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows :  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$1,100,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement ameiidments  numbered  5,  7,  14, 
15,  18,  21,  22.  24.  29.  31,  35.  36,  38,  43.  47.  48. 
50.  51,  52,  53,  54,  55.  56.  57,  58,  64.  70.  71,  74. 
75.  80.  86.  90.  91,  94,  95,  100,  104,  108.  109, 
and  110, 

George  Mahon, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

(except     as    to    amend- 
ment No.  5 ) , 

John  J.  Rooniby, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Tom  Steed, 

John  M.  Slack, 

JCTLIA  Butler  Hansen, 

John  J.  McPall, 

E.  A.  Cederberc, 
Robert  Michel, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Olenn  R.  Davis. 

Howard  W.  Robison, 

Joseph  M,  McDadk, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Warren  O,  Macnttson, 

John  C.  Stennis, 

John  O.  Pastors, 

Alan  Bible, 

Robert  C.  Btrd, 

Gale  W.  McGee.  ' 

William  Proxmire, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

Daniel  K.  Inoute, 

Thomas  F.  Eacleton, 

Milton  R.  Yotjnc. 

Roman  L.  Hritska. 

NoRRis  Cotton, 

Clitford  P.  Case. 

Hiram  L.  Pong. 

Mark  O.  Hattixld, 

Ted  Stevens. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 

Richard  S.  Schweikxr, 

Henry  Bellmon. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee OF  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  further  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11576)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  The  following  provision 
In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Senate  bUl, 
"and  shaU  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture except  as  sp>eclfically  provided  by  law" 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  because 
it  was  deemed  to  be  an  unneceseary  restate- 
ment of  existing  provisions  of  law.  It  was 
therefore    deleted    without   prejudice. 


chapter  I 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
Amendment  No.  2:  Deletes  appropriation 
In  the  amount  of  $500,000  propoised  by  the 
Senate  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  to  determine  the  reason 
for  the  extensive  loss  of  livestock  tlirough 
Injury  and  disease  while  such  Uvestock  is 
being  transported  In  Interstate  commerce  for 
commercial  purposee. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  this 
Is  an  essential  study  that  needs  to  be  Initi- 
ated immediately  and  direct  the  Department 
to  proceed  without  delay.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  conferees,  the  cost  of  this  study  for  the 
remainder  of  the  1974  fiscal  year  can  be  ab- 
sorbed within  available  funds. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
Amendment  No.   3:    Appropriates  $1,300,- 
000   for    "Foreign    Agricultural   Service"    In- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and   $1,628,000   as   proposed   by  the    Senate, 
Forestry  Incentive  Program 
Pending  hearings  on  the  next  regular  ap- 
propriation,  the   Incentives   for  tree  plant- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be  financed  under  the  cooF>eratlve 
tree-planting  program  of  R.E.A.P.,  where  up 
to  80   per  cent   of   the   cost   has   been   paid 
by    the    United    States    and    more    than    5.5 
billion  seedlings  have  been  set  out. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Research  and  Development 
Amendment  No.  4:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage deleted  by  the  Senate  The  House  lan- 
guage prohibits  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  from  using  funds  to  administer 
any  program  to  tax.  limit,  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulate parking  facilities. 

chapter  n 
Department  of  Defense — Military 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy 
Amendment  No.  5:   Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  $72,000,000  for  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment,   and    production    of    petroleum 
products  at  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Num- 
ber 1  and  4. 

chapter  m 

Amendment  No.  6:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Veterans  Administration 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  mansigers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
insert  langviage  requiring  Independent  audit 
and  approval  through  the  appropriations 
process  of  Veterans  Administration  contract 
settlements,  with  an  amendment  to  exclude 
settlements  of  $1,000,000  or  less.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  wUl  move  to 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  _ 

Although  this  provision  confirms  cut^nt 
understandings  of  reprogramming  authority, 
the  conferees  recognize  that  it  could  place  a 
hardship  on  contractors  who  have  recently 
negotiated  a  settlement  with  the  Veterans 
Administration,  but  have  not  been  paid  by 
the  agency.  The  conferees  agree  that  a  se- 
cured advance  payment  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $6,000,000  can  be  made  in  such  situ- 
ations prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  bill. 
provided  that  such  payment  Is  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  with  the  understanding  that  an  in- 
dependent audit  will  ultimately  be  performed 
and  that  final  payment  will  be  subject  to 
Congressional  approval. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  conferees  that  all 
claims  against  the  Veterans  Administration 
should  be  processed  through  the  agency 
board    of    contract    appeals   unless    there    Is 
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adequat«  legal  analysis,  audit  Information, 
and  claim  documentation  to  show  that  set- 
tlement outside  the  board  of  coniract  appeals 
18  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Oovemment. 
This  procedure  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration when  appropriations  are  requested 
to  fund  such  claims.  It  Is  further  the  setLse 
of  the  conferees  that  when  funds  are  re- 
quested to  settle  such  claims,  the  sum  should 
Include  funds  to  pay  interest  on  the  claim 
settlement. 

CHAPTXR  IV 

Amendment  No.  8:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Managemant 

Amendment  No.  9  Appropriates  98.450.000 
for  management  of  lands  and  resources  In- 
stead of  $8,160,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  M.SOO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Includes  MOO.OOO  for  coal 
leasing  activities. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $500.- 
000  for  construction  and  maintenance  as 
propose<l  by  the  Senate  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  In 
agreement  that  the  House  limitation  of 
$29,000  on  the  unit  cost  of  employee  housing 
shall  not  apply  to  the  temporary  bousing  to 
be  constructed  by  funds  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Amendment  No.  11:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  S«nat«. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $2,240.- 
000  for  education  and  welfare  services  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $125,000 
for  resources  management  instead  of  $197,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  ai^ 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Sena^M 
which  appropriates  $1,020,000  for  constru^ 
tlon  and  which  provides  that  $2,700,000  of 
the  amount  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1974. 
shall  be  available  for  assistance  to  the 
Ramah  Navajo  School  Board.  Incorporated. 
New  Mexico,  for  the  construction  of  school 
faculties. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  an  additional  $1,000,000  ad- 
vance to  be  disbursed,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  among  the 
Regional  Corporations  established  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
Territorial  Affairs 

Amendment  No    16:  Appropriates  $10.1 10.- 
000   for   Trust   Territory  of    the   Pacific   Is- 
lands as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$8,410,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Amendment  No.   17:   Appropriates  $5,670.- 
000  for  mines  and  minerals  Instead  of  $4,170,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $6,170,000 
as    proposed    by    the    Senate.    The    Increase 
above  the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  In- 
cludes   $1,500,000    for    construction    of    the 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy.  BecUey 
West  Virginia. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  In  agreement  that,  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee 
for  petroleum  research.  $1,300,000  shall  be 
for  contract  research  on  non-nuclear  explo- 
sive fracturing  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
oil  and  gas  wells. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 


an  amendment  which  provides  that)  $1,500.- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  mines  and 
minerals  shall  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended instead  of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Office  of  Coal  Research 
Amendment  No  19:  Appropriates  $29,100,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $26,- 
100.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $30,- 
200.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  In- 
crease above  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  Includes  $1,000,000  for  system  studies, 
and  $2,000,000  for  research  on  magnetohydro- 
dynamlcs. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Provides  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  provides  that 
the  appropriation  for  salaries  and  expensea 
remain  available  until  expended. 
Office  of  OU  and  Oas 
Amendment  No  21 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  providing  $33,545,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $21,145,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $75,576,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Increase  above  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  House  includes  additions  of  $2,600.- 
000  for  assistance  to  States  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act; 
$10,000,000,  contingent  upon  enactment  of 
S.  2589  or  similar  legislation,  to  be  available 
as  follows:  $5,000,000  for  a  State  grant  pro- 
gram and  $5,000,000  for  Implementation  of 
other  emergency  energy  programs  authorized 
by  such  legislation;  and  a  reduction  of  $200.- 
000  for  the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Allocation 
{program. 

NAmendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  provides  that  $10,000,- 
000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  salaries 
and  e.xpeases  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  con- 
tingency reserve  and  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  only  upon  the  enactment  into 
law  of  S.  2589.  Ninety-third  Congress,  or 
slmUar  legislation,  Instead  of  $52,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  wUl  move  to  concur 
In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Amendment  No    23:  Appropriates  $450,000 
for  resource  management  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

National  Park  Service 
Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $12,000  for  planning  and  con- 
struction. 

OfBce  of  Saline  Water 

Amendment  No  25:  Deletes  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  conferees  agree 
that  closure  by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  of 
the  RosweU.  N.  Mex..  Test  Facility  U  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  oongreasloaal  appropri- 
ations to  keep  this  faculty  operating  and 
direct  that  no  funds  be  used  to  cloae  or  de- 
activate this  facility. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No  26:  ApproprUtes  $8  960.000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $8,595,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $9,445,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  decrease  below 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  includes 


a  reduction  of  $485,000  for  energy  conserva- 
tion reeearch  related  to  mobile  homes. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $543,000 
for  departmental  operations  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $400,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $999,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Related  agencies— Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service— Forest  Protection  and 

UtUlzatlon 

Amendment  No.  29  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  conciir  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  an  amendment  providing  $9,890,000 
for  forest  land  management  instead  of  $8  - 
590.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $8  560- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  wui  move  to  con- 
cur In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate.  The  Increase  above 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  Include 
$1,300,000  for  timber  salvage  and  rehabUlta- 
tion  work  in  the  Northwest  where  the  tus- 
sock moth   has  caused   widespread   damage 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $240,000 
for  forest  research  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wui  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  language  which  prohibits 
abolishing  any  region,  moving  or  closing  any 
regional  office  for  research.  State  and  pri- 
vate forestr>-.  and  national  forest  system  ad- 
ministration of  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  vfrlthout  the  consent  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  FM*8try  in  the 
US    Senate   and   VS.  Houw  of  Represent- 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration 
Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $7,100,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

CHAPTKB    V 

Amendment  No.  33:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Department  of  Labor 

Manpower  Administration 

Amendment    No.    34  r    Appropriates    $10,- 

000,000  for  "Community  service  employmetit 

for  older  Americans",  Instead  of  $40,000  000 

proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Health.- Education,  and 
Welfare 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
^  Administration 

Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment,  which  ap- 
propriates $36,600,000  of  which  $9,500,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  for 
"Health  services  planning  and  development", 
instead  of  $9,500,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

It  has  come  to  the  conferees'  attention 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  is  planning  to  further  decen- 
tralize and  regionalize  vital  drug,  alcohol 
and  mental  health  programs  administered  by 
the  recently  organized  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  AdmlnUtratlon.  Because 
of  the  possibility  that  further  decentraliza- 
tion of  program  decisions  to  the  ten  re- 
gional offices  Involves  Implementation  of  a 
plan  for  de  facto  revenue  sharing  of  que8> 
tlonable  legality  which  could  reUrd  develop- 
ment of  consistent  policies  and  frvistrate 
current  efforts  to  develop  a  more  coherent 
administration    of    drug,    alcohol,     mental 
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health  and  other  health  progranu,  the  con- 
ferees expect  the  Secretary  to\lefer  any 
final  decision  on  this  matter  unth  the  ap- 
propriate Committees  of  Congress  Have  had 
an  opportunity  to  carefully  review  the  de- 
centralization and  reglonaUzatlon  proposals. 
Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  w\\\  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  provide  that  $10,- 
000,000  of  the  $27,000,000  earmarked  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
93-154  shaU  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
funds  previously  appropriated  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  activities.  Instead  of 
a  transfer  of  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate. 

The  managers  are  agreed  that,  of  the  funds 
previously  appropriated  to  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting emergency  medical  services,  $3  mil- 
lion U  transferred  to  the  "Health  Services 
Planning  and  Development"  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act 
and  $7  mlUlon  may  be  redirected  to  continue 
other  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  rescEU-ch 
grant  programs. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $7,000,- 
000  for  "Health  services  delivery".  Instead  of 
$30,105,000  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  ad- 
Justs  legal  citation. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Housd  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates an  additional  amount  of  $5,000,- 
000  for  "Health  manpower",  to  be  avaUable 
only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing 
legislation. 

Office   of   Education 
Amendment  No.  39:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $12,447,000  for  "Emergency  school  assist- 
ance", proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Social  and  RebabUltatlon  Service 

Amendments  Nos.  40,  41  and  42:  Appro- 
priate $725,668,000  for  "Social  and  rehabUl- 
tatlon  services"  instead  of  $707,538,000,  as 
proposed  by  the  House,  and  $752,668,000,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  provide  that 
$630,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  under  sections 
110  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  Instead  of  $609,000,000  for  grants  under 
section  110(a)  and  $6,870,000  for  grants  un- 
der section  110(b),  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
and  $650,000,000  for  grants  under  section 
110(a),  as  propKjsed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  wUl  provide  that  $4,000.- 
'  000  to  remain  avaUable  until  expended  shall 
be  for  faculties  construction  as  authorized 
by  section  301  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  Instead  of  $6,000,000,  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  are  agreed  that  $1,000,- 
000  Is  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  rehabilitation  center  In  Arkansas,  and 
83.000.000  Is  for  upgrading  and  Improving 
facilities  at  the  West  Virginia  Rehabilitation 
Center. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  87.500.000  for  "Multldlsclpllnary  centers  of 
gerontology",  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Related  agencies 
Action 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  847,857- 
000  for  "Operating  expenses,  domestic  pro- 
grams". Instead  of  $46,319,000  as  proposed  by 


the  House  and  $49,395,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate, 

Administrative   provisions 

Amendment  No.  46:  Inserts  headlni^  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  wUl  insert  a  new  section, 
appropriating  funds  necessary  for  full  ob- 
ligation of  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations 
found  by  courts  to  have  been  Ulegally  im- 
pounded, as  profK)sed  by  the  Senate,  with  a 
technical  change  in  the  number  of  the 
section. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  Insert  a  new  section 
providing  continuing  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish-speaking  People  and 
manpower  training  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  proj>osed  by  the  Senate, 
with  technical  changes  In  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  assure  continuation  of 
various  other  ongoing  activities  of  the  Man- 
power Administration,  and  to  change  the 
section   number. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wUl  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    \i 

Amendment  No.  49:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Legislative  Branch 

Amendment  Nos.  50  through  56:  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  these 
amendments  relate  solely  to  the  Senate  and 
in  accord  with  long  practice,  under  which 
each  body  determines  Its  own  housekeeping 
requirements,  and  the  other  concurs  without 
Intervention,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  motions  to  recede  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendments  Nos.  50  through 
56. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  $117,000  for  "Senate  Office  BuUd- 
Ings". 

Amendment  No.  68:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  $20,900,000  for  "Construction  of 
an  Extension  to  the  New  Senate  Office  BuUd- 
Ing". 

CHAPTER    vn 

Amendment  No.  59 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Operating  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  60:  Appropriates  $11,300,- 
000  Instead  of  $5,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $16,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  are  agreed  that  the 
funds  provided  above  the  House  BUI  are  for 
energy  related  research  for  the  Civ  Ulan  Re- 
actor Research  and  Development  and  Reactor 
Safety  Research  Programs. 

Department  of  Defense — Civil— Department 
of   the   Army  , 

Corps  of  Engineers — Clvu — General 
Investigations 
The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  the 
amounts  for  the  studies  provided  for  In  the 
Senate  Report   are  to   be  allocated   within 
available  funds. 

Construction,  General 
The   managers   are   agreed   that   the   lan- 
guage Included  In  the  House  and  Senate  re- 


ports relating  to  the  Tennessee- Tomb Igbee 
Waterway  Is  not  Intended  and  shall  not 
operate  to  slow  down  In  any  way  the  con- 
struction of  this  project. 

Flood  Control.  Mississippi  River  and 
Tributaries 
Amendment  No.  61:  Appropriates  $14,600,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $7.- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Revolving   Fund 
The    managers    agree    that    the    Corps    of 
Engineers  shall  proceed  with  the  Immediate 
planning  in  connection  with  the  modifica- 
tion and  rehabUltatlon  of  hopper  dredges. 
These  plans  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate   for  approval.   Otherwise  the  mora- 
torium shall  continue. 

CHAPTER  vm 

Amendment  No.  62:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Department   of  State 
International  Organizations  and  Conferencea 

Amendment  No.  63:  Inserts  headings. 
Contributions  to  International  Organizations 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $17,337,000  to  be  available  with- 
out regard  to  the  ceUlng  set  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriation  Act,  1973  and 
to  be  avaUable  only  upon  the  enactment  of 
authorizing  legislation. 
International  Conferencea  and  Contingencies 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates  $1700- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Justice 

Legal  Activities  and  General  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses,  community  relations 

service 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates  $500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Commerce — Economic 

Development  Administration 

Development  Facilities 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $15  000  - 

000  Instead  of  $38,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Senate.  ' 

Industrial  Development  Loans  and 

Guarantees 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $15  000  - 

000   Instead    of   $28,700,000    as   proposed    b'v 

the  Senate.  ' 

Planning,  Technical  Assistance,  and 
Research 

Amendment  No,  69:  Appropriates  $6,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $13,900,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  70:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  ana 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  "which  shall 
be  available  for  extension  of  grants  to  exist- 
ing Economic  Development  Districts  and 
planning  organizations.  Including  admlnls- 
.tratlve  expenses,  and  to  fimd  new  districts 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  42  VS.C. 
3171,  as  amended." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  71:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding that  no  restrictions  be  Imposed  In  the 
authorization,  designation,  and  funding  of 
new  economic  development  districts  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  42  VS.C.  3171,  as 
amended. 
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Domestic  and  International  Business 
Administration 
Salaries  and  Ezpeoaes 
Amendment  No.  73:    Appropriates  13.100.- 
000   as   proposed    by    the   Senate    Instead    of 
11953.000   as  proposed   by   the   House. 
Participation    in    I'nlted    States    Expositions 
Amendment  No.  73:   Appropriates  1150,000 
for  Federal  participation  In  the   1974  Arctic 
Winter  Games  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Travel  Service 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No   74;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  o( 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an   amendment  approprlatlni;  M. 000,000   in- 
stead of  sa. 344.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will   move  to  concur   In   the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Related  Agencies — Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commtssion 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  76:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  increasing  the  Umltatloa  for 
payments  to  State  and  local  agencies  to 
$2,500,000  Instead  of  S3.700.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

The  managers  on   the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No    76     Appropriates  $105,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

International  Radio  Broadcasting 
Amendment  No    77:    Inserts  heading. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Amendment  No    78:   Appropriates  $125,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $150,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

CHAPTER    IX 

Amendment  No.  79:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Department  of  Transportation 

National  Highway  TrafBc  Safety 

Administration 

Amendment  No  80  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  which  will  appropriate 
$30.335000  for  traffte  and  highway  safety 
instead  of  $30,570,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $31.58o.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate 

The  conferees  agree  that  no  funds  are  to 
be  allocated  to  the  crash  recorder  fleet  test 
program 

Amendment  No  81 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  making  the  appropriation 
for  traffic  and  highway  safety  contingent 
upon  the  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion by  the  Ninety-third  Congress. 

CHAPTni  X 

Amendment  No  S3:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber 

Department  of  the  Treasury  • 

Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 

.Amendment  No  83:  Appropriates  $2J50.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $2,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,525.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

United  States  Customs  Sen- Ice 

Amendment  No  84  Appropriates  $5,000.- 
000    for    aalarles    and    expenses    instead    of 


•7.000.000   aa   proposed    by    the    House   and 
$2,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  85:  Restoree  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  make  funds 
available  for  payment  for  rental  space  in  con- 
nection with  Customs  preclearance  opera- 
tions. 

Amendment  No.  86:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  an  amendment  to  change  the  word 
•'Committee"  In  the  proviso  to  "Committees  ' 
The  tnanagers  on  the  part  of  the  S  nate  will 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Internal  Revenue  Service 

Amendment  No  87:  Appropriates  $26,000.- 
OOO  for  accounts,  collection  and  taxpayer 
service  Instead  of  $26,800,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Amendment  No.  88:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  appropriate 
to  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
amounts  designated  to  such  fund  by  In- 
dividuals under  section  6096  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 

United  State«  Postal  Service 
Amendment  No.  89:  Appropriates  $106.- 
000,000  for  payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
Fund  Instead  of  $110,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $100,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
Amendment  No.  90:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  one  word  for  clarity. 

Amendment  No  91:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  that  the  Council  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  law  regulating 
the  employment  and  compensation  of  per- 
sons In  the  government  service,  and  would 
provide  $1,000  for  official  entertainment 
expenses. 

Economic  Stabilization  Activities 

Amendment  No   92:  Appropriates  $17,000.- 
000    for    salaries    and    expenses    Instead    of 
$30,700,000    as    proposed   by   the    House   and 
$10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  White  House  Office 

Amendment  No  93:  Appropriates  $1,500,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead^  of  $1,350,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No  94:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  win  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate,  Insert  the 
following: 

"Provided.  That  of  the  amount  heretofore 
and  herein  appropriated  for  'Salaries  and 
expenses'  for  the  current  flscal  year,  the  lim- 
itation for  personal  services  as  authorized 
by  title  5.  United  States  Code,  section  3109. 
at  such  per  diem  rates  for  Individuals,  as 
the  President  may  specify,  and  other  per- 
sonal services  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law  regulating  the  employment  and 
compensation  of  persons  In  the  Oovernment 
service  Is  $3.850  000  and  the  limitation  on 
travel  is  $100,000.' 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will   move   to  concur  In   the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Federal  Energy  Office 

.Amendment  No  95:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.    The    managers    on    the    part 


of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  appropriate  $8,360,000  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  for  the  newly  established 
Federal  Energy  Office. 

Independent  agencies— Civil  Service 

Commission 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No    96     Appropriates  $760,000 

for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 

House  Instead  of  $500,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Senate. 

General  Services  Administration 
Public  Buildings  Service 

Amendment  No.  97:  Appropriates  $90,400.- 
000  for  operating  expenses  Instead  of  $82,400- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $91,000,000 
as  propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  98:  Appropriates  $21,683,- 
000  for  repair  and  improvement  of  public 
buUdlnga  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $19,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  99 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
p>osed  by  the  Senate,  which  would  make 
funda  available  until  expended  in  connec- 
tion with  repair  and  Improvement  of  public 
buildings. 

Amendment  No  100:  Reported  In  tech- 
nical disagreement  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  which  would  reapproprlate  $1,390.- 
000  for  additional  funding  for  the  Federal 
Office  Building  project  at  Elklns.  West  Vir- 
ginia 

National    Archives  and    Records   Service 

Amendment  No    101  :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  make  cer- 
tain funds  available  until  expended. 
Property  Management  and  Disposal  Service 

Amendment  No.  103:  Appropriates  $3,500.- 
000  for  operating  expenses  Instead  of  $3,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $4.- 
000  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Administrative   Operations   Fund 

Amendment  No  103:  Provides  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  limitation  on  the  Adminis- 
trative Operations  Fund  of  $1,100,000  in- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  ?  1.300.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

General   Provisions    General   Services 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  104:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  an  amendment  as  follovra.  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  bv  the  Senate.  Insert 
the  following 

Sec  1001  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any 
expenses  (Including  expenses  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  any  person)  Incurred 
in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  title  of 
all  for  any  portion)  of  the  Sand  Point  Naval 
PaclUty.  SeatUe.  Washington,  to  any  person 
or  entity  for  aviation  use  unless  and  until 
'A)  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
has  transferred  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  title  to  that 
portion  of  such  facility  as  has  been  requested 
by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration;  and  (B)  the  City  of  Seattle. 
Washington,  and  the  County  of  King  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington have  each  approved  a  plan  for  avia- 
tion use  of  a  portion  of  such  facility" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CHAPTT*   XI 

Amendment  No.  105:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Claims  and  iudgments 

Amendment  Noe  106  and  107:  Add  the  ci- 
tation to  Include  claims  and  Iudgments  con- 
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talned  In  Senate  Document  Numbered  93-  John  L.  McClkuljm.  Maybe  that  is  not  the  best  record  in  the 

49  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  approprt-  Warren    O     Maonuson.  world,  but  It  is  certainly  a  resoectable 

ate  $67,363,301  for  claims  and  Judgment*  as  John  C.  Stsnnis.  record                      t.eri,ainiy  a  respeciaoie 

proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $47,011,168  John  O.  Pastobb. '    .,        .       ^      ,    „     , 

as  proposed  by  the  House.  Alan  Bibls.  .f^°^  ^he  standpoint  of  expenditures,  it 

rH»PTT«  in  Robert  c.  Btbd,  ^^  ^  maintained  by  some  that  we  are 

Gale  w  mcOee,  not  in  such  bad  shape.  But  if  we  ap- 

GeneroJ  proi-isions  WttLiAM  proxmire,  prove  the  energy  bill  before  we  adjourn. 

Amendment  No.  108:  Reported  In  technical  Joseph  M   Montota.  a  bill  which  htis   certain   unemployment 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  Daniel  K.  Inodti,  features  under  some  circi»nstances    and 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  Thomas  F  Eaoleton.  if  we  approve  the  amendments  relatine 

concur   In   the   Senate   amendment  with   an  Milton  R.  Young,  tr\    cnoiol    oi^,,r-i*r,     r..^    „,i^^    w            *'»>-"»• 

amendment  to  change  the  chapter  number  Roman  L.  Hruska.  m«t^iv  .i  ?^m  ^'    ^  ^11  ^    approxi- 

from  XI  to  XII  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Nobris  Cotton.  mately  $1.5  bUUon  above  the  Presidents 

and   correct    the    section    numbers   In    said  Cldtohd  P  Case.  ^^ovember  15  estimate  on  Federal  spend- 

chapter  to  read  Sec.  1301  instead  of  1101.  and  Hiram  L.  Fonc.  "^g.  I  made  more  complete  reference  to 

Sec    1302  Instead  of  1103   The  managers  on  Mark  O.  Hattieu),  this  subject  earlier  today, 

the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  Tkd  Stevens.  general  leave 

in    the    amendment    of    the    House    to    the  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.,                       lurr  UMAtfr^tj  »#-   o.,— i t       > 

amendment  of  the  Senate  Richard  S.  Schweiker.  .J^^,'  ™^2ff '  ^vf' P^.^tl  ^  ^^  ""^- 
Amendment  No  109:  Reported  In  tech-  Henrt  Bellmon.  h^vr-i  ,  °"tfil  ""^^^  ^  Members  may 
nlcal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  Managers  on  the  Part  Of  the  Senate.  "^^e  0  legislative  days  m  which  to  revise 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  re-  ^°  extend  their  remarks  on  the  second 
cede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  supplemental,  and  that  I  may  have  con- 
Senate  which  provides  language  limiting  the  the  order  of  the  House  of  Wednesday,  sent  to  insert  extraneous  material  and 
log  export  prohibition  to  the  contiguous  48  December  19,  1973,  I  call  up  the  further  appropriate  tables. 

States.  The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  conference    report    on    the    bill     (H.R.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
a  recently  reported  practice  among  some  pro-  11576  >  making  supplemental  appropria-  the    request    of    the    gentleman     from 
ducers  of  giving  a  log  two  or  more  cuts,  re-  Uons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  Texas? 
assembling  It  and  exporting  It  does  not  meet  laiA     r.^^   *^        ^v.                            """<-  ^y,.  t,u,._„  „,„„  „       w      ^, 
the   domestic   primary    minufacturing    re-  19^4.  and  for  Other  purposes,  and  ask  J^^'^.^^S^^o  Objection, 
quiremenis  and  Is  contrary  to  the  letter  and  unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
spirit  of  the  Congressional  restrictions  on  log  o^  ^he  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  requests  for  time  and  plan  to  move  the 
export*.  The  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agri-  report.  previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
culture  are  directed  to  take  approprtate  steps  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  Port  after  the  distinguished  gentleman 
to  halt  this  practice  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ^^m    Michigan    (Mr.    Cederbercj    uses 

Amendment  No   110:  Reported  In  technt-  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  some  time, 

cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  Texas?  Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker     will    the 

of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  There  was  no  objection.  gentleman  yield? 

and  concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate          it,/, /-iin-i,  >««  j  n,-.  „♦-* ».  Mr     vrAur^xT     t    .  •   u    x 

Which  provides  language  that  the  iimiution  "Hie  Clerk  read  the  statement  Mr.   MAHON.   I  yield   to  the  dlstin- 

on  log  exports  shall   not  apply  to  specific  '  ^°^  conference  report  and  statement,  ^"^d  gentleman  from  Iowa, 

quantities  of  grades  and  species  of  timber  see    prior    proceedings    of    the    House  Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 

which  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agrl-  today.)  ate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  and 

culture  determine  are  surplus  to  domestic  Mr.   MAHON    <durlng   the   reading).  ^  have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  for 

lumber  and  plywood  manufacturing  needs.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  JUst  one  brief  observation. 

Conference  total— with  comparison  that  the  further  reading  of  the  state-  Of  course,  the  budget  is  the  asking 

The  total  new  budget  (obiigationai)  au-  ment  of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with.  P"ce,   and   with  the  passage— and  the 

thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  recommended  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  "^^^   passage,   apparently — of   the  for- 

by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com-  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  ^*Kn  giveaway  program,  the  highest  in 

parisons  to  the  budget  estimate  total,  and  Texas?  many  years  at  $6  billion,  that  just  shoots 

the  House  and  Senate  bills  follows:  There  was  no  objection.  down,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  bal- 

Budget    estimates "$1,534,183,886  ^^  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  ^oo"  known  as  the  tight  budget. 

House   bill i!433.036.7i8  make  some  references  to  the  final  supple-  ^  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Senate   bill •1.888.425.386  mental.  Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Conference  agreement » 1, 703. 125. 386  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  the  same  bill  for  his  contribution. 

Conference  agreement  that  we  had  before  us  yesterday,  and  ^^-  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
compared  with :  which   was   recommitted   because  of   a  "^n  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ciderbero 

Budget  estimat* -168,941,500  problem  involving  the  Elk  HUls  naval  ^t-  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker    the 

?°"**  ^;  1 —         -^^TO.  089. 668  petroleum  reserve.  The  committee  has  of  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 

senate  b.ii -185.300.000  pourse  been  compelled  to  bow  to  the  will  ^^^  committee  (Mr.  Mahon)  has  already 

George  Mahon,  of  the  House  and  concur  to  the  Senate  indicated  that  the  matter  was  resolved 

Jamie  l  WHrrTEN  amendment  in  this  matter.  ^"   the   recommittal   motion  yesterday, 

(except  as  to  amendment  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  41  amendments  That  has  already  been  resolved,  and  I 

6).  in  disagreement.  The  bill  is  now  about  ^^  "^^  reason  to  take  any  more  time. 

John  J.  RooNET.  $1,7   billion.   Copies  of   the   report  are  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

Joe  l.  Evins.  available.  It  is  the  identical  report  con-  °^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Edward  P.  Boland.  sidered  yesterday  except  for  one  pro-  ^r.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 

Daniel  j  Flood.  vision  that  was  before  us  in  the  previous  mental  appropriations  request  has  been 

■Tom  Steed.  gffort  to  pass  the  conference  report.  sent  to  Congress  in  which,  once  again 

T^r."  n^^**^"      -^  So  I  see  no  need  to  pursue  the  matter  ^^^  O^^e  of  Management  and  Budget 

T        V^^  HANSEN,  further  at  this  time.  has  overridden  the  recommendations  of 

V  A  r^^^r'  ^  ^'^sh  to  say  again,  because  there  mav  ^^^  Postal  Service  and  broken  faith  with 

Robert  hmkhel  ^  ^°^^  Members  here  who  were  not  ^^^  "sers  of  the  mail  who  supported  the 

Silvio  o  Conte     '  ^^^^  earlier  today  when  we  took  up  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  The  Postal 

Glenn  r  Davis  defense  conference  report,  that  when  we  Service  plans  to  put  an  enormous  rate 

Howard  w  Robison,  consider  these  money  bills  I  think  It  Is  increase  into  effect   in  January   on   a 

Joseph  m.  McDade.  ?ood  to  look  at  the  whole  picture.  We  temporary  basis  pending  Rate  Commls- 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  talk  about  budget  control  and  a  better  sion  consideration.  It  properly  has  asked 

picture  of  the  whole  fiscal  situation.  I  for  supplemental  appropriations  to  com- 

'  Includes  $105,393,668  not  considered  by  Pointed  out  earlier  today  that  in  appro-  pensate    for    the    phasing    of    this    in- 

the  House  priatlon   bills   for  this  session  we   are  crease — a   phasing   which   was   wTltten 

•  Includes  $76,000  for  flscal  year  1973.  below  the  budget  in  excess  of  $3  billion,  into  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  ex- 
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pressly  to  lighten  the  impact  of  large 
rate  increases  such  as  that  scheduled  for 
January.  But  OMB  wants  Congrress  to 
deny  these  appropriations  for  third- 
class  mall  so  that  there  will  b«  no  phas- 
ing:, as  it  has  since  1971.  If  OMB  can  do 
this  to  one  class  of  mail.  It  can  in  the  fu- 
ture affect  any  other  class  of  mall  aa  It 
sees  fit. 

If  OMB  has  its  way.  the  total  rate 
Increase  for  third-class  mail  in  less  than 
2  years  will  average  almost  60  percent. 
This  will  be  true  although,  aa  the  Postal 
Service  has  repeatedly  said,  this  class 
of  mail  more  than  paid  its  way  even  be- 
fore any  of  this  increase  took  effect. 

There  is  a  basic  issue  of  fairness  and 
a  violation  of  clearly  stated  congressional 
intent  Involved.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Postal  Service  SutKommittee,  I 
can  assure  OMB  that  I  will  continue  to 
protest  its  continued  abrogation  of  con- 
gressional policy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAK  FIR.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoruti  is 
_not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  329,  nays  10, 
not  voting  93,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  717) 
TEAS — 329 


AtxJnor 

Burleson.  Tex 

Donohue 

Aba  UK 

BurUson.  Mo 

Dorn 

Adams 

Byron 

Downing 

Addabbo 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Drman 

Andrews.  N  C 

Carney,  Ohio 

Duncan 

Annunzlo 

Carter 

Eckhardt 

Archer 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Armstrong 

Cederberg 

Edwards.  C»llf 

Ashley 

Chamberlain 

Ell  berg 

BadUlo 

Chappell 

ETienborn 

Bafalls 

Chlsholm 

Each 

Baker 

C.ark 

Es  hi  em  an 

Barrett 

Clausen. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Bauman 

DonH. 

Fascell 

Beard 

Clawson,  Del 

Plndley 

Bell 

Clay 

Plah 

Bennett 

Cieveiand 

Fisher 

Ber?:and 

Cochran 

Flood 

BevUl 

Cohen 

Flowers 

Blasgl 

Conable 

Plynt 

Blester 

Conte 

Foley 

Bingham 

Corman 

Ford. 

Biackbum 

Cotter 

WUIlam  D. 

Blatclk 

Coughlln 

Porsythe 

Boggs 

Crocln 

Fountain 

Bo.and 

Culver 

Fra-ser 

Bow  en 

Daniel,  Dan 

Frenzel 

Brademas 

Daniel.  Robert 

Prey 

Br»*co 

\V  .  Jr. 

Fuqua 

Bray 

Daniels. 

Gaydos 

Breaux 

Dcmit5lck  V. 

Oettys 

Breckinridge 

Davis,  oa 

Glaimo 

Br.nJtley 

Davis.  3.C. 

Gibbons 

Brooir  field 

Davis.  Wis 

Gllrr.an 

Brotzman 

de  la  Garza 

Glnn 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dellenback 

Goldwater 

Brown.  Mich. 

Dellum.s 

Gcr.i-alez 

Brovra.  Ohio 

Denholm 

Ooodllng 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

Dennis 

Grasio 

Brojhi;;.  va. 

DerwiRskl 

Gray 

Bucharan 

Devlne 

Green  Ore<?. 

Burke.  K.a. 

Dlcklr.fon 

Green.  Pa. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dlngell 

Ou3e 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Haraha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlla 

Hinshaw 

Hog&n 

Hon  field 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hogmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala 

Jooea.  N  C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

M&llary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  NO 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 


Mayne 


111. 


Asbbrook 
Conlan 
Crane 
Gross 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Aspln 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton 
Butler 
Camp 
Clancy 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conyers 
Daniel  son 
Deianey 
Dent 

DI?C3 

Dul&kl 


Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mesvlnaky 

Miller 

MiQisb 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  NT. 

Mlzell 

Mo€ikley 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Morvan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myera 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
NU 

Ob«y 

OB-len 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Owena 

Parrls 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

PUe 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Reea 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsU 

Roush 

Roy 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Ruth 

8t  Germain 

Sandman 

NATS— 10 

Ictaord 
Landgrebe 
Runnels 
Satterfleld 

NOT  VOTINO— 93 


Sartianes 

Schroeder 

Bebellus 

Seltierllng 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith.  NY. 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
St  rat  ton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompeon,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell.  Nev. 
TTeen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Wars 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Pla, 
Xoung.  Oa. 
Yo«ng,  lU. 
Young,  S.O. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zloa 


Sbtister 
Symms 


du  Pont 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Prellnghuysen 

Froehllch 

Fulton 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hubert 

Holt 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Keating 

King 

Laadrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lonij.  Md. 

McCormack 


Ma  Ul  lard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

MUford 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Moss 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Peyser 

Poai;e 

Podell 

QulUen 

Rarlck 

Reld 

Rlegle 

Roe 

Rooney 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarasin 

Scherle 

Schneebell 


N.Y. 


Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slak 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

SUrk 


Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Taylor,  lio 
Van  Oeerltn 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 


Vlgonto 

Walsh 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WUsocBob 

Zwach 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Aspln. 
Mr.  H^t>ert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

tir.  Dent  with  l£r.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr  Stubblefleld  with  Mr  Butler. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waabln^ton  with  Mr. 
Qrover. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Oonyers  with  Mr.  Danlelaon. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  DUnoU. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  S&rasln. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  FYellnghuysen. 

Mrs  Griffiths  with  Mr.  CoUler. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Relgle  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr  Jarman  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Evms  of  Tenneaeee  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Froehllch. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr  King. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkanaas  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Snyder  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr  WldnaU  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGBIXMKNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendn.ent  No.  S:  On  page  3, 
line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

CHAPTER  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Operations  Maintenance,  Navt 
For  the  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
•72.000,000:  Provided,  That,  subject  to  such 
authorization  of  production  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numljered  1  as  may  be  granted 
In  accordance  with  chapter  641,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  no  less  than  »13.000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  operating  expenses 
Incurred  in  producing  from  that  reserve: 
Provided  further.  That  no  less  than  $47,500,- 
000  shall  be  available  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  capacity  of  that  re- 
serve so  as  to  permit  production  at  such  a 
level  as  may  be  authorized  by  Coni^ress  and 
In  a  manner  which  Is  consistent  with  sound 
engineering  and  economic  principles:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  less  than  $11,500,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams of  exploration  for  oil  and  gas  on 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered  1  and  4. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
recognition.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  could  inform  the  House  as  to  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
respond? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  know,  there  are  41  amend- 
ments with  regard  to  this  matter  before 
the  House  which  will  have  to  be  read  for 
acceptance  or  rejection.  That  Is  all  that 
Is  scheduled  for  this  evening.  Whether 
there  will  be  any  roUcall  votes  on  any  of 
them,  I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
think  the  Chairman  anticipates  any,  but 
there  could  possibly  be  something  In  dis- 
agreement which  I  do  not  know  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  tomor- 
row will  be  a  motion  to  agree  with  the 
Senate  amendments  on  H.R.  11333,  the 
social  security  bill.  Also,  we  will  have  the 
conference  report  on  the  National  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act,  S.  2589. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  only  items 
I  know  of  at  this  time  which  are  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  is  going  to  meet  at  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  will  take 
up  the  Senate  amendments  on  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  they  have  discussed 
in  part  this  afternoon.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  matter  will  be  before  us  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  will  be  the 
first  item  on  the  schedule  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will 
yield  further,  is  It  also  the  imderstand- 
Ing  of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  upon  the  completion  of  the  business 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  mentioned,  the  House  may  then 
adjourn  sine  die? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

HOXTR  or  MLEl'INC  ON  FRXDAY,  DECEMBKB  21, 
1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  lO 
a.m.  tomorrow,  Friday,  December  21, 
1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  mHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein. 


The  motion  was  a^rpe<i  to. 

The  SPEAKER  I'lf  c.erk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  on  page  3,  line 
17,  Insert: 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA'nON 

ADMINISTRATIVK    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  No  funds  appropriated  In  this  or 
any  other  Appropriation  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  to  make  a  settlement  of 
any  construction  contract  by  the  Vetersins' 
Administration  In  an  amount  which  has  not 
been  audited  Independently  as  to  the  rea- 
sonableness and  appropriateness  of  expendi- 
tures and  which  has  not  been  provided  for 
■p>eclflcally  In  an  Appropriations  Act. 

MOTION    OmniKD    BY     MR.    MAHOtf 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  number  7  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert: 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

AOMINISTRATIVX    PROVISION 

Skc.  301.  No  funds  appropriated  In  this  or 
any  other  Appropriation  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shaU  be  used  to  make  a  settlement  of 
any  construction  contract  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  In  an  amount  In  excess  of 
$1,000,000  which  has  not  been  audited  In- 
dependently as  to  the  reasonableness  and 
approprlatenesa  of  expenditures  and  which 
has  not  been  provided  for  spedflcally  In  an 
Appropriations  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  sunendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14 ;  On  page  4,  line 
17,  Insert  : 

CONSTRTTCTION 

FV)r  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion", $1,020,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  $343,000  shall  be 
available  to  assist  the  Pyramid  Lake  Palute 
Tribe  of  Indians  In  the  construction  of  a 
fish  hatchery  and  related  facilities  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  fishery  pur- 
suant to  the  Washoe  Act  (43  U.S.C.  614)  : 
Provided  further.  That  $320,000  shall  be 
available  to  assist  the  Wind  River  Education 
Association  In  the  constnictlon  of  faculties 
at  the  Ethete,  Wyoming.  High  School:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  $2,700,000  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  this  heading  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1974,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  assistance  to  the  Ramah  Navajo 
School  Board,  Incorporated.  New  Mexico,  for 
the  construction  of  school  facilities. 

MOTION  OriTRED  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  conctir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sen.^t<'  Amendment  No.  15:  On  page  6,  line 
7.  Insert: 

.Alaska  Natu-e  Trrtro 

In  addition  to  any  advances  heretofore 
authorized  to  be  msde  from  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Fund,  an  additional  $1,000,000  shall  be 
available  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
prior  to  the  first  regular  distribution  pursu- 


ant to  section  S  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  December  18,  1971  (Public 
Law  83-203),  for  dlstrlljutlon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  among  the  Rieglonal  Cor- 
porations established  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  said  Act,  which  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  for  the  organization  cA 
such  Regional  Corporation  and  the  Village 
Coiporatlons  within  such  region,  and  to  Iden- 
tify land  for  such  Corporations  pursuant  to 
said  Act,  and  to  rep>ay  loans  and  other  obli- 
gations incurred  prior  to  May  27,  1972,  for 
such  purpKMes :  Provided,  That  such  advances 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7(J)  of  said  Act  but  shall  be  charged 
to  and  accounted  for  by  such  Regional  and 
Village  Corpxjratlons  In  computing  the  dis- 
tributions pursuant  to  section  7(J)  required 
after  the  first  regultir  receipt  of  moneys  from 
the  Alaska  Native  Fund  under  section  6  of 
said  Act:  Provided  further.  That  no  p>art  of 
the  money  so  advanced  shall  be  used  for  the 
organization  of  a  Village  Corporation  that 
had  less  than  twenty-five  Native  residents 
living  within  such  village  according  to  the 
1970  census. 


.    MAHOK 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer 


a 


MOTION     OiTERED     BY 

Mr.  MAHON 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that,  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  18:  On  page  6. 
line  18,  Insert:  "of  which  $2,000,000  shall 
remain  available  untu  expended.". 

MOTION    OrTEREO    BY     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahom  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lt«  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein 
vtrlth  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of^ 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  In-  ' 
sert:  ",  of  which  $1,500,000  shall  remain 
available  until  exF>ended  ". 

The  motion  weis  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  21:  On  page  7, 
line  4,  strike  out  '•$21,145,000"  and  insert 
"$75,576,000." 

MOTION  OFTEREO  BY  MR.  MAHOH 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  propKJsed  by  said  amendment,  In- 
sert "$33,545,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.     ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  <Hll  report 
the  next  amendment  in  dLsagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  On  page  7,  line 
4.  insert  " :  Provided,  That  $52,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  set  aside  as  a  contingency  reserve  and 
shall  be  available  for  obhgatlon  only  uf)on 
the  enactment  Into  law  of  S.  2589.  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  or  similar  legislation". 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY   MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concxur  therein 
wtth  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proponed  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert •  Proiided.  That  HOOOO .000  of  the 
funds  made  available  In  this  paragraph  ahall 
be  se^  aside  as  a  contingency  reserve  and 
shall  be  available  for  obllg»tlon  only  upon 
the  enactment  Into  law  of  S.  3589.  Ninety- 
third  Congreas.  or  smllar  legislation". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  24;  On  page  7 
line  13.  Insert: 

National  P.«ic  Smvic« 

PLANNING    AND    CONST«UCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Planning 
and  Construction".  $12000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  Proiided.  That  this 
amount  shall  not  be  available  for  obligation 
except  upon  the  enactment  into  law  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  addition  of  the  names 
of  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the  list 
of  SUtes  Inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Memorial. 

MOtlON  OFFTRED  BY   M>     MAHON 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Makon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  amendment   in   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate   amendment   No.   29: 

On  page  8.  Une  19.  strike  "W.sgO.OOO"  and 
Insert    •  $8,550,000." 

motion  OFTt.lED   BT   MB     MAHON 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I. offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numt>ered  29  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
••$9.890,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  31:  Page  9.  line  21. 
in.sert  • :  Prott<I<rd.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  ava:labl©  in  this  paxagraph  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  change  the  bound- 
aries of  any  region,  to  abolish  any  region. 
to  move  or  close  any  regional  office  for  re- 
search. State  and  private  forestry,  and  na- 
tional forest  system  admmistratloii  of  the 
*^oro«t  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Committees  on 
Approprlatio.Ts  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Poresirv  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  .\grlculiure  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Senate   amendment  No    35:    Page   10.  line 
23.    insert     -$36,500,000    of    which    $9,500,000 
shall  rsmaln  available  until  expended  ". 
MOTION    orrsaKo    bt    mi.    mahon 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  35  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
"^e  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  36:  Page  11,  line  1. 
strike  out  '$9,500,000  to  remain  avaUatole  un- 
til expended  "  and  Insert  'and  $27,000,000  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
93-154.  of  which  $7,000,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  funds  previously  appro- 
priated for  emergency  medical  services 
activities  ". 

MOTION     OrrXRXD     BT     MB.     MAHON 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  in  lieu  of  the 
sum  of  $7,000,000  named  in  said  amendment 
Insert  •■$10,000.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

National  iNsrrrrTxs  or  Hxaltk 

HtALTH    MANPOWER 

For  an  additional  amo\int  for  "Health 
manpower",  $5,000,000.  to  be  available  fot 
obligation  only  upon  enactment  into  law  of 
authorizing  leglslaUon. 

MOTION  orrnitD  by   .mr.   mahon 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  43:  Page  12.  line  4 
Insert  ■$6,000,000  to  remain  available  untU 
expended  shall  be  for  facilities  construction 
as  authorized  by  section  301,". 

MOTION    OrrXRED    BV     MR      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 
Mr  \Uhon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dlsaiyreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  6t 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment  Insert 
$4.000.000". 


MOTION  orrEacr  bt  mr    mahon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreemeut  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  Will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreeifent. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wtU  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  Page  12,  line  19, 
Insert: 

IMPOt7NDMBNT    OF    APPKOPRIATK)    rXTNDS 

Sec.  401.  Any  funds  necessary  to  be  appro- 
priated for  full  obligation  of  a  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriation  determined  to  have  been  un- 
lawfully Impounded  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  a  civil 
action  filed  on  or  before  June  30,  1974.  are 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
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Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Such 
appropriations  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation through  the  later  of  the  day  on 
which  a  final  Judicial  determination  finding 
the  Impoundment  legal  la  made  or  one  year 
following  the  day  on  which  the  Impound- 
ment Is  found  illegal. 

MOTION    OrTEKKD    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  47  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  section  number  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "601". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  wUl  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  48:  Page  13.  line  6 
Insert : 

CONTINUING    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec   402    Kor  continuing  through  June  30. 
1974.  the  activities  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Opportunities  for  SpanUh -speaking  peo- 
ple and  activities  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment   and    Training    Act    of    1962.    as 
amended,  and  title  I  and   title  IIIB  of  the 
Economic     Opportunity     Act     of     1964.     as 
amended,    for    which    provision    was    made 
under  the   Joint  resolution  of  July   1.   1972 
Public    Law    92  334.    as    amended,    and    the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1973.  Pub- 
lic   Law    92-607.   such    amounts   as    may    be 
necessary   but   at   a   rate   for  operations   not 
in  excess  of  the  current  rate:  Provided.  That 
the  current  rate  for  operations  shall  be  de- 
fined as  that  permitted  by  such  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year   1973     Proiided  further. 
That    expenditures    made    pursuant    to   this 
section   shall   be   charged   to   the   applicable 
appropriation  fund,  or  authorization  when- 
ever a  bill  In  which  such  applicable  appro- 
priation fund,  or  authorization  Is  contained 
is  enacted  Into  law:   Provided  further.  That 
section  103  of  Public  Law  93-52  shall  apply 
to  this  appropriation. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT     MR      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  48  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment  Insert   the   following: 

CONTlNtJINC    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  502.  For  continuing  through  June  30, 
1974.  the  activities  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Opportunities  for  Spanish -speaking 
people  and  activities  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  as 
amended,  and  title  I  and  title  IIIB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  and  for  necessary  expenses  for  the 
activities  of  the  Manpower  Administration, 
for  which  provision  was  made  under  the 
Joint  resolution  of  July  1.  1972  Public  Law 
93-334.  as  amended,  and  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1973,  Public  Law  92-607. 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  In  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent rate:  Provided.  That  the  current  rate 
for  operations  shall  be  defined  as  that  per- 
mitted by  such  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973:  Provided  further.  That  expenditures 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
charged  to  the  applicable  appropriation  fund, 
or  authorization  whenever  a  bill  in  which 
such  applicable  approprUtlon.  fund,  or  au- 
thorization Is  contained  Is  enacted  Into  law: 
Provided  further.  That  section  103  of  Public 
Law  93-63  ahall  apply  to  this  appropriation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  50:  Page  14.  Une 
3.  Insert: 

SENATE 

MOTION     OmXED     BT     MB.     KAHOM 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  50  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  reswi  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  On  page  14. 
line  4.  Insert:  Salaries,  officers  and  employees 

MOTION     OFFERED     BT     MR.     ICAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  On  page  14, 
line  4.  Insert: 

OFFICE     OF     THE     SECRETARY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
the  Secretary".  $36,480  Provided,  That  effec- 
tive December  1.  1973.  the  allowance  for  cler- 
ical assistance  and  readjustment  of  salaries 
In  the  Disbursing  Office  is  Increased  by  $62,- 
415:  Provided  further,  That  effective  July  1. 
1974.  the  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  and 
readjustment  of  salaries  In  the  Disbursing 
Office  Is  decreased  by  $17,100. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  62  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
.    The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  On  page  14, 
line  13.  insert: 

OFFICE    OF    SERGEANT    AT   ARMS    AND    DOORKEEPER 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper",  $46,056: 
Provided.  That  effective  December  1.  1973. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may  app>olnt  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  one  additional  senior  pro- 
gramer  analyst  at  not  to  exceed  $22,515  per 
annum,  two  additional  programer  analysts 
at  not  to  exceed  $17,385  per  annum  each,  and 
two  additional  maU  specialists  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,830  per  annum  each, 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MB,    MARON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  63  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  54;  On  page  14. 
line  22.  Insert: 


CONTTNOENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 
MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  cunendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  54  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  55:  On  page  14, 
line  23,  Insert: 

MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Miscella- 
neous Iteois",  $115,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Miscella- 
neous Items",  fiscal   year   1973,   $875,000. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  55  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  Page  15,  line 
3.  Insert: 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Section  105(e)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as  amended  and 
as  modified  by  the  order  of  the  F*re8ldent 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of  October  4, 
1973.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1 1  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  strike  out  "ranging 
from  $18,525  to"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"at  not  to  exceed". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  (A) ,  strike  out  's«8.365 
to"  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)(B),  strike  out 
"$18,240  to".  "$14J60  to",  and  "$8,266  to" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  place  "not 
to  exceed". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  67:  On  page  17, 
line  3.  Insert: 

SENATE    OFFICE    BUILDINGS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Senate 
Office   BuUdlngs".   $117,000. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  57  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  w^Kreport 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  68:  On  page  17. 
line  6.  Insert: 


CONSTRUCTION    OF    AN    EXTENSION    TO   THE    NEW 
SENATE    OFFICE    Bl'ILDINC 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion of  an  Extension  to  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building",  including  extension  of  the 
Senate  subway  transportation  system,  con- 
struction of  additional  floor  levels  on  the  rear 
center  wing  of  the  Dlrksen  Office  Building, 
changes  to  the  Dlrksen  and  Russell  Office 
Buildings  to  provide  Improved  means  of  cir- 
culation to,  In.  and  through  those  buildings 
and  the  extension,  and  other  changes  re- 
quired to  properly  correlate  use  of  the  three 
buildings,  $20,900,000.  to  remain  avaUable 
until 'expended. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY'    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motiorL 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dls«igreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  58  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  On  page  19. 
line  18.  Insert: 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    INTERNATIONAL    CUICA- 
NIZATIONS  V 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations",  to  be 
available  without  regard  to  the  provision 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
State  Appropriation  Act,  1973.  $17,337,000: 
Provided,  ThAt  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  upon  the  enactment  Into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation. 

MOTION    OFTERED    BT    MR      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hou^  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  64  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  70:  On  page  21. 
line  19.  Insert  "of  which  $6,500,000,  shall  be 
expended  for  extension  of  grants  to  existing 
Economic  Development  Districts  and  plan- 
ning organizations,  including  administrative 
expenses,  and  to  fund  new  districts  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  42  US.C.  3171.  as 
amended  ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  70  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following:  "which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  extension  of  grants  to  existing  Eco- 
nomic Development  Districts  and  planning 
organizations,  including  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  to  fund  new  districts  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  42  U.S.C.  3171,  as 
amended". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will!  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  71:  On  page  21. 
line  23.  Insert  ":  Provided.  That  no  restric- 
tions shall  be  Imposed  In  the  authorization, 
designation,  and  funding  of  such  new  Eco- 
nomic Development  Districts  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  42  US.C.  3171.  as  amended. 
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MOTTO  If  ormtEo  bt  mb.  mahok-, 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  o^r  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  tlxe  Bovis«  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  71  and  conctir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  74:  On  page  23. 
line  14.  Insert: 

UNnTD  States  Travel  Sntvicx 

SALAHrtS  AND  FXPCNSKS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $2,344,000. 

MOTION  OITEEIS  BT  MB.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  74  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follovrs:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment.  Insert 
••»2.000.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  75:  On  page  33,  line 
10,  Insert : 

Eqcai.  Employment  OppoBTTNnT 

Commission 

■salaries  and  expenses 

The  figure  of  $1,700,000  contained  in  the 
paragraph  "Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  Salaries  and  Expenses".  In  Pub- 
lic Law  93-163.  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3,  1974, 
Is  hereby  Increased  to  »3,700.000. 

motion    OFTEBXS    BT     MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  75  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  $3,700,000  named  In  said  amendment. 
Insert  "SS.SOO.OOO ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  80:  Page  24,  line 
8:  Strike  out  "$30,570,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$31,585,000". 

MOTION    OITZREO    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
mouon. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  80  and  concur  therein 
w.th  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed,  Insert  the  following: 
"$30,335,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate- Bimendment  No.  86:  Page  24,  line 
23.  insert  " :  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
m*4e  available  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
»ha!l  be  obligated  or  expended  to  change  the 


boimdarlee  of  the  Pembina.  North  Dakota 
Customs  District  (Beglon  IX),  without  the 
consent  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  Fotiae  of 

Representatives. 

MOTION     OrFEXEO     BT     MB       MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senat*  numbered  86  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  word  "Committee"  In  said  amendment, 
insert  "Committees". 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  respected  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  puzzled  by  the  lan- 
guage which  the  other  body  put  in  this 
bill.  The  language  reads  as  follows  in  this 
amendment,  with  which  the  House  is  in 
technical  disagreement,  that  it  would 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  funds  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  the  Pembina, 
N.  Dak.,  customs  district  without  the 
consent  of  the  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ation of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  the  Pembina  District  of 
North  Dakota  now  has  23  custom  ports 
of  entry  under  its  jurisdiction.  Five  of 
these  are  in  Minnesota,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  to  carry  out  an 
efficient  reorganization  plan,  would  place 
these  five  with  the  other  four  already-  in 
Minnesota  and  put  them  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  their  existing  office  In  Du- 
luth,  so  nine  would,  therefore,  be  properly 
under  the  Emiuth  jurisdiction,  both  with- 
in the  9tate  of  Minnesota,  and  my  con- 
gressional district  and  the  Seventh  Erts- 
trict,  which  Is  Mr.  Bercl.^nd's.  This  re- 
organization would  in  no  way  Impair  the 
operation  of  the  Pembina  custonxs  dis- 
trict; it  would  In  no  way  interfere  what- 
soever. No  additional  funds  whatever 
are  required  for  this  reorganization. 

I  should  like  to  have  an  explanation.  I 
do  not  understand  the  reason  for  this 
language  which  I  feel  Is  meaningless,  un- 
necessary and  Irrelevant  and  has  caused 
confusion  in  the  Customs  Bureau  and 
which  may  prevent  this  reorganization. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  lan- 
guage was  put  in  the  bill  in  the  other 
body.  The  House  conferees  steadfastly 
opposed  the  language  and  sought  to 
eliminate  it  from  the  bill.  We  were  un- 
successful in  doing  so.  The  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  were  immovable 
on  this  issue,  so  we  have  brought  this 
amendment  back  under  these  conditions. 

The  chairman  of  the  appropriations 
subcommittee,  dealing  more  precisely 
with  customs,  l.s  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Steed). 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  thank  the  dii,tln- 
crui.'hed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
a-ssociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague   from   Mlm^esota,   the   chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
He  is  absolutely  right. 

This  amendment  frustrates  a  plan  that 
had  been  developed  in  ccoisultatlon  with 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  on  the  12th  of  Sep 
tember.  They  published  in  the  Pederaj 
Register  the  plan  to  put  this  realinement 
Into  effect  and  bring  these  customs  entry 
points  under  the  Duluth,  Minn.,  district 
This  had  been  sought  by  the  shippers 
and  users  and  others  who  felt  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned  to 
have  the  management  of  these  points 
brought  under  the  Duluth  district.  It 
had  been  endorsed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  and  the  Treasury  Department 
and  lo  and  behold  we  find  the  other  bod>- 
inserts  a  hooker  which  subverts  the  plan 
which  had  been  agreed  to  by  all  those 
directly  affected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
I  had  not  been  aware  of  the  points  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
came  up  In  the  other  body  in  a  confer- 
ence and  since  we  had  two  other  amend- 
ments affecting  Customs  it  was  finally 
agreed  on  as  a  package  matter  to  accept 
this  amendment.  In  so  doing,  since  we 
had  absolutely  no  information  on  this 
matter  at  all  prior  to  the  conference,  we 
took  the  attitude  that  this  does  not  con- 
stitute any  permanent  settlement  on  this 
issue  but  instead  only  delays  it  until  we 
come  back  in  January.  Then  the  subcom- 
mittee will  have  time  to  go  into  the  mat- 
ter and  become  thoroughly  advised,  and 
we  will  be  expecting  the  cooperation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

We  assure  the  gentleman  that  this 
matter  will  be  thoroughly  gone  into  so 
that  when  It  comes  up  again,  if  it  does, 
then  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  insist  on 
the  proper  settlement.  The  matter  here 
applies  only  to  this  part  of  the  Customs 
appropriation  between  now  and  the  first 
of  next  July.  We  will  have  time  to  get  the 
facts  and  have  full  hearings.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  we  will  be  in  touch  with  him 
when  we  get  back  in  January  and  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mixmesota  (Mr. 
Blatnik>  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  subcommittee  chairman 
for  his  offer  of  assistance.  It  will  delay 
the  reorganization  by  about  6  months 
but  certainly  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman,  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  (Mr.  Mahon )  for  your 
understanding  of  the  Issue  and  for  your 
strong  support. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Mahon ). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  90:    On  page  36, 
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line  35,  before  the  word  "services"  Insert  the 
word  "personnel". 

MOTION    OrrEKEO    BT    BIB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaket,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  90  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  91 :  On  p>age  25, 
at  the  bottom,  strike  out  "as  authorized  by 
6  U.S.C.  3109"  and  Insert  the  following: 
"without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law 
regulating  the  employment  and  compensa- 
tion of  persons  In  the  Government  service, 
knd  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  enter- 
tainment,". 

MOTION    OfTERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  91  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  94:  In  page  36, 
line  13,  Insert  "Provided.  That  of  the  amount 
heretofore  and  herein  appropriated  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  current  fiscal 
ye«Lr,  the  limitation  for  personal  services  as 
authorized  by  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
section  3109,  at  which  per  diem  rates  for 
Individuals,  as  the  President  may  specify, 
and  other  personal  services  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  employ- 
ment and  compensation  of  p>ersons  In  the 
Government  service  Is  $3,850,000  and  the 
limitation  on  travel  Is  $100,000:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  furnished  quarterly  with 
a  detailed  accounting  of  all  expenditures 
made  from  this  account. 

MOTION  orrERED    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  94  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed.  Insert  the  following: 
":  Provided.  That  of  the  amount  heretofore 
and  herein  appropriated  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  i<x  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
limitation  for  personal  services  as  author- 
ized by  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section 
3109,  at  such  p>er  diem  rates  for  Individuals, 
as  the  President  may  sjjeclfly,  and  other 
personal  services  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  regulating  the  employment 
and  comi>ensatlon  of  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  Is  $3,850,000  and  the  limita- 
tion on  travel  Is  $100,000.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  95:  On  page  37, 
line  1,  Insert: 

Federal  Enerct  Omci 

SALARIES    AND    KXPENSKS 

For  neoeflsary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  tstabllshed  by  Executive  Order 
Numbered  11748.  anted  December  4,  1973. 
Including  hire  of  paasenger  motor  vehicles. 


reimbursements  to  the  Emergency  Fund  of 
the  President  for  allocations  to  the  Office, 
and  services  as  authorized  by  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  3109.  but  at  rates  for  In- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equiv- 
alent of  the  rate  for  grade  OS-18.  $9,360,000. 

MOTION    OFTERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  95  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  100:  On  page 
28, lines,  insert: 
construction,  public  butloings  projects 

An  amount  of  $1,290,000  heretofore  appro- 
priated under  this  heading  shall  be  available 
until  expended  for  construction,  pursuant  to 
the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959,  as  amended 
(40  UjS.C.  601-615) .  of  the  Post  Office,  Court- 
house, and  Federal  Office  Building,  Elklns, 
West  Virginia,  In  addition  to  the  amount 
appropriated  In  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  Appropriation  Act, 
1972;  for  this  project:  Provided.  That  this 
amount  may  be  Increased  by  not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  to  the  extent  that  savings  are 
effected  In  other  projects. 

MOTION    OFTERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  100  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  104:  Page  29,  line 
9,  Insert: 

General  Provisions — General  Services 
Administration 

Sec.  901.  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any 
expenses  (Including  expenses  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  any  person)  incurred 
In  connection  with  the  transfer  of  title  of 
aU  (or  any  portion)  of  the  Sand  Point  Naval 
Facility,  Seattle,  Washington,  to  any  person 
or  entity  for  aviation  use  unless  and  until 
(A)  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
has  transferred  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  title  to  that 
portion  of  such  faculty  as  has  been  requested 
by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration;  and  (B)  the  City  of  Seattle. 
Washington,  and  the  CJounty  of  King  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington have  each  approved  a  plan  for  avia- 
tion use  of  a  p)ortlon  of  such  facility. 

MOTION    orrKRED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followrs: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  104  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed,  Insert  the  following: 

General   Provisions — Oenxral  Services 
Administration 

Sec.  1001.  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  ex- 
penses (Including  expenses  for  the  payment 
of  the  salary  of  any  pyerson)  incurred  In  con- 
nection with  the  transfer  of  title  of  all  (or 


any  portion)  of  the  Sand  Point  Naval  Fa- 
cility. Seattle,  Washington,  to  any  person  or 
entity  for  aviation  use  unless  and  untU  (A) 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  has 
transferred  to  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  title  to  that  por- 
tion of  such  facility  as  has  been  requested 
by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
AdmlnUtratlon;  and  (B)  the  City  of  Seattle. 
Washington,  and  the  Cotmty  of  King  In  the 
State  of  Washington  have  each  i^pproved  a 
plan  for  aviation  use  of  a  portion  of  such 
facility. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  aslfollows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  108:  On  page  30, 
line  21,  Insert  "XII" 

MOTION    OFTERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  108  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert "Xn ";  and  In  said  chapter  strike  out 
"Sec  1101"  and  Insert  "Sec.  1201";  and  strike 
out  "Sec.  1102"  and  Insert  "Sec.  1302". 

^TtiBxnoiion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  109:  On  page  31, 
line  5,  Insert:  "in  the  contiguous  forty -eight 
States". 

motion    OTTERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  109  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  110:  Page  31,  iin<^ 
8,  Insert:  -Provided,  That  this  limitation 
shall  not  ^ply  to  specific  quantities  of 
grades  and  species  of  timber  which  said  Sec- 
retaries determine  are  surplus  to  domestic 
lumber  and  plywood  manufacturing  needs". 

MOTION    OrrERIS    BT     MR      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  110  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motiCHi  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
whicli  action  was  taken  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


C0NGRATUL.M10NS  TO  THE  HON- 
ORABLE GEORGE  M.^HON  .^^•D  HIS 
WIPE  ON  THETR  (30LDE:s  WED- 
DING ANXR'ER.S.'LRY 

(Mr  CONTE  a.skp<l  and  was  glv«i  per- 
mlsslor.  to  addrest^  the  Ho'a5e  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr  Speake-  I  want  to 
take  this  of^xirturjtv  to  -say  tiiat  to- 
morrow Is  a  ver>  v  er>  irnporcar.t  dav  f.or 
a  Member  of  Lhe  House  of  R.epreser,ta- 
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tlves.  Our  very  able  chairman,  who  has 
done  such  a  great  job  this  year  on  ap- 
propriations bills,  and  especially  this  very 
difficult  supplemental  appropriations 
bilJ  here,  he  and  his  lovely  wife,  Helen, 
will  celebrate  their  50th  wedding  an- 
niversary. 

I  wish  him  and  Helen  well.  May  they 
have  many  decades  of  happiness  and 
good  health  together;  so  that  In  the 
golden  years  of  life  they  may  harvest 
the  rich  dividends  and  spirltiial  satis- 
factions which  they  have  so  ably  earned 
in  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
great  State  of  Texas  and  to  this  great 
country  of  our" 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SEN.ATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR.  11575>  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  9.  13.  15.  23.  28.  34.  35.  36.  39.  44. 
45,  49.  50,  51.  52.  55.  56.  58.  71,  75,  and 
79  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

ITie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1559) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  assume  responsibilities  for 
job  training  and  community  services, 
and  for  other  purposes". 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  amendments  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S  1191.  An  act  to  provide  Qnanclal  asslst- 
a.nce  for  a  demonstration  program  for  the 
prevention.  Identification,  and  treatment  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 

^      Sen.Tte  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

title: 

H  R  8449  An  act  to  expand  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  by  substantially  in- 
creasing limits  of  coverage  and  total  amount 
of  insurance  authorized  to  be  outstanding 
a.nrt  by  requiring  known  flood-prone  com- 
miinitie"?  to  participate  In  the  program,  and 
fori  other  punKises. 

-The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
c  '  currence  of  the  Hcuse  is  requested; 

S.  Con  Res.  58.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  !he  Report  of  the  Commiselon  on  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United  Statea  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Jud::lary. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXCUSE  MANAGER 
AT  CONFERENCE  ON  BILL  S   2589 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mossi  be  excused 
as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  bill  S.  2589. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  ^.  MANAGER  ON 
THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  BILL  S 
2589 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
DiNCELL>  as  a  manager  on  the  confer- 
ence on  the  bill  S.  2589. 


NADER'S  L.-1  »Y  I  r.R  AND  THE 
WATERGATE  TAPE 

•  Mr  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  the  opportunity  pass  to  comment  on 
the  fact  that  when  one  of  Nader's  law- 
yers subpenaed  a  tape  from  the  White 
House,  and  then  used  the  very,  very  poor 
judgment  to  "yuk  '  it  up  and  laugh  it 
up  at  a  cocktail  party  in  Georgetown, 
the  Washington  Post  in  all  its  fairness 
put  it  on  page  10-A.  I  must  say  that  the 
Washington  Star  did  give  it  the  front 
P^gelast  night. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another 
reason  why  the  President  did  exercise 
his  ri^ht  of  Executive  privilege  and  tried 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the 
White  House  papers  and  White  House 
tapes  I  think  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Public  should  know  that 
S  im  Dash,  the  counsel  of  the  Watergate 
Committee,  has  now  exercised  his  pre- 
rogative and  is  subpenalng  over  500  tapes 
from  the  White  Hou.se. 

This  probably  ought  to  take  care  of  all 
of  the  holiday  parties  in  Georgetown  and 
around  Washington,  so  that  they  can 
play  one  of  each  at  each  party. 


SAVING  ENERui    i.N    THE  SCHOOLS 

'Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress,  I  am  sure,  have 
heard  from  school  officials  in  their  home 
district  acknowledgmg  the  problems  of 
the  existing  fuel  shortase  and  report- 
ing how  the  situation  is  being  met.  Re- 
cently, in  a  telephone  conversation  with 
the  superintendent  of  the  West  Elk  Uni- 
fied District  in  Howard,  Kans.,  Mr.  Hulen 
Howe.  I  asked  him  to  forward  to  me  pro- 
posals that  could  be  uken  by  the  schools 
without  affecting  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  would  save  energy.  Mr.  Howe  s 
letter  sets  these  forth  concisely  and  be- 
cause they  may  be  instructive  to  other 
school  officials  throughout  the  country, 
I  ask  that  his  letter  be  reprinted  in  the 


CoNCRKssioNAi.  RECORD  I  commend  Mr. 
Howe  and  his  colleagues  for  their  re- 
sourcefulness and  Ingenuity  in  helping 
meet  our  national  problem. 

The  letter  follows: 

West  Eui  Vtivnra 
School  Disthict  283, 
Howard.  Katu  ,  December  13. 1973. 
Hon.  JoK  Sxumrrz, 
Hotise  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Mm.  SKOBtrz:  In  regard  to  our  tele- 
phone conversation  on  December  13th,  re- 
lating to  the  energy  crlsU:  I  feel  that  each 
school  could  add  anywhere  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen eitra  mlnutee  per  academic  claoa  period 
each  day  and  thereby  reduce  the  school 
week  from  five  days  to  four.  We  would  alM> 
operate  on  daylight  saving  time. 

The  next  step  that  could  be  taken  la  to 
set  up  all  kindergarten  classes  on  two  full 
days  one  week  and  three  days  the  foUowlng 
week  and  then  repeat.  (I  understand  this 
has  been  done  In  Western  Kansas  i .  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  picking  up  the  kinder- 
garten children  with  the  regular  students 
In  the  morning  and  then  at  11  30  am  we 
run  six  or  seven  special  buses  throughout 
the  district  to  return  the  children  to  their 
home*  We  have  585  squaxe  miles  in  our 
district  and  the  kindergarten  children  are 
scattered  throughout  the  district. 

In  our  school  district  alone,  if  we  make 
the  above  changes,  we  would  cut  down  on 
energy  and  expenditures  in  the  approximated 
amounts: 

Kindergarten — use  16  gallons  less  gas  per 
day  per  bus — «  busea  times  15  gallons  equals 
90  gallons  of  gas  per  day— 90  gallons  of  nas 
times  5  days  equals  450  gallons  saved  per 
week — 450  gallons  times  40  cents  per  gallon 
equals  $180  saved — 1 .800  gallons  of  gas  would 
be  saved  every  20  days,  plus  labor  hours. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools — we  use 
approximately  30  gallons  of  gas  per  day  for 
15  buses  equals  450  gallons  per  day — we  could 
save  450  gallons  of  gas  per  week  on  a  4 -day 
week  schedule — •688  (approximately)  would 
be  sa\ed  on  gas  and  salaries,  not  Including 
wear  and  tear  on  the  buses. 

If  we  operate  on  a  four  day  week  we  would 
also  be  able  to  turn  down  thermostats  to  a 
minimum  temperature  the  3  days  school  Is 
cloced  each  week  (Sat,  Sun.  and  Mon.). 
TTiere  would  also  be  a  saving  of  energy  and 
expenditures  in  the  school  cafeterias,  of  food, 
heat  and  labor. 

If  I  cHn  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
feel  free  to  call  upon  me 

There  are  other  poeslbilttles  of  shortening 

school   days,   such   as    floating   periods.   Im 

sure  these  efforts  could  all  meet  with  State 

approval  in  trying  to  meet  the  energy  crisis. 

Respectfully, 

Htn.EN  R.  HowT, 

Superintendent. 

PS— We  fellow  Kansas  School  Super- 
intendents have  read  this  letter  and  feel  that 
we  can  fully  endorse  these  changes  to  help 
meet  the  energy  crisis. 


Supeiintendtnl 


USD 
No.    Town 


County 


Enioll- 


Dr   Lro  M 

Schtein.ef. 
Wiilijm  Gosselt    . 

Cleo  Wallace  

Lair«  I   Gul 
William  R  Cleary 
H    R   Howe 


*7l  Oeiter   ....  Cowlsy    ...  206.0 

283  longtjn          Elk I9g.0 

235  Celatvale      Chautauqua  223.  S 

492  Rosalia           BuHer  2(5  0 

462  Bui.len           Cow1f»     .  391.0 

282  Howard           Elk  710  0 
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House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
GUNTER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  the  Marine  Resources 
Conservation  and  Development  Act 
which  was  recently  Introduced  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Law- 
ton  Chiles  of  Florida  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  demands  caused  by  the  present 
energy  crisis  have  placed  a  particular 
burden  on  coastal  States  along  the  At- 
lantic and  PMiflc  Oceans  as  well  as  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  States  must  now 
deal  with  the  tremendous  pressure  to  be- 
gin rapid  oil  exploration  In  our  two 
oceans  and  in  the  gulf.  Aside  from  the 
pressures  to  extract  oil  from  under  our 
waters  to  help  deal  with  the  present 
shortage  and  ease  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  energy,  other  pressures 
have  been  brought  to  bear.  The  revenues 
from  the  leases  for  these  offshore  wells 
will  produce  a  bonanza  income  for  the 
general  treasury.  This  will  help  offset 
projected  deficits  and  make  an  unbal- 
anced budget  look  balanced. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  participate  In 
such  a  program  which  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve has  two  basic  flaws. 

First,  if  we  are  to  solve  our  budgetary 
problems,  we  should  do  it  from  within. 
Hopefully,  the  recent  passage  of  H.R. 
7130  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
feel  that  It  is  We  should  not  look  to  off- 
shore drilling  revenues  as  a  windfall,  so 
that  we  can  run  home  and  claim  that  we 
have,  indeed,  balanced  the  budget.  Obvi- 
ously, those  revenues  will  not  last  for- 
ever. 

Second,  and  just  as  importantly,  the 
money  generated  from  these  leases 
should  be  used  in  a  manner  directly  con- 
nected with  the  generation  of  the  reve- 
nue. I  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  so  act, 

I  know  In  the  State  of  Florida  there  Is 
real  concern  about  the  overconsumption 
and  dwindling  supply  of  our  current  en- 
erg>'  resources.  However,  there  Is  also 
significant  concern  over  the  environ- 
mental risks  to  Florida  and  other  coastal 
States  created  by  the  proposed  lease  sales 
for  offshore  drilling.  These  concerns  have 
led  me  and  Senator  Chiles  to  Introduce 
the  Marine  Resources  Conservation  and 
Envelopment  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  two- 
fold. First,  If  we  are  going  to  take  en- 
ergy resources  from  a  marine  environ- 
ment, the  financial  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  directed  at  least  in  part 
toward  marine  resources  conservation. 
These  programs  should  include  fresh  wa- 
ter and  salt  water  aquaculture;  preven- 
tion of  beach  and  soil  erosion ;  protection 
from  hurricanes,  flood  and  other  natural 
disaster  damages;  aid  to  sea-grant  col- 
leges: fresh  water  and  fisheries  develop- 
ment; development  and  maintenance  of 
waterfront  recreational  facilities;  and 
oceanographlc  research  and  develop- 
ment. Under  this  legislation,  a  fund 
would  be  established  and  the  Secretarj* 
of  Interior  would  be  mandated  to  carry 
out  these  objectives.  I  am  proposing  that 
70  percent  of  the  revenues  from  offshore 
lease  agreement  be  paid  into  this  fund 

Second,   this  legislation  permits  ad- 


joining coastal  States  who  bear  dispro- 
portionate environmental  risks  to  share 
in  revenues,  generated  by  the  drilling. 
Equally  important,  those  States  that  are 
affected,  are  mandated  to  use  the  reve- 
nues for  conservation  purposes  Includ- 
ing prevention  and  abatement  of  marine 
and  fresh  water  pollution  in  coastal 
waters. 

Considering  the  possible  environmen- 
tal hazards,  as  well  as  the  need  for  these 
States  to  deal  with  the  attendant  prob- 
lems. I  believe  that  such  an  approach  to 
offshore  drilling  In  the  face  of  our  cur- 
rent energy  crises,  Is  the  only  sensible 
solution, 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
State  of  Florida  have  joined  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  bUl,  and  I  am  "hopeful 
that  In  the  days  ahead  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  look 
favorably  upon  this  legislation. 


STRIP  MINING  AND  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  energy  crisis  has  called  for 
many  demands  to  increase  strip  mining 
as  a  means  of  meeting  that  crisis.  It  has 
been  contended  that  the  strip  mining  of 
coal  Is  cheaper,  safer,  and  more  efficient, 
and  that  Increased  coal  production  can 
be  achieved  quickly  by  this  means  of 
mining. 

It  is  about  time  that  these  arguments 
and  contentions  are  analyzed  critically. 
I  want  to  present  these  facts  to  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  in  terms  of 
economics,  but  also  In  terms  of  the  con- 
cern of  every  Member  of  this  House  for 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

West  Virginia  Is  the  largest  coal-pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Union. 

The  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  represent.  Is  the  largest  coal- 
producing  district  in  West  Virginia. 
There  are  more  coal  miners  working  in 
mines  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict than  in  any  district  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  a  politician. 

As  such,  I  try  very  conscientiously  to 
represent  the  coal-oriented  people  in  my 
district.  As  with  all  the  Members  of  the 
House,  the  nature  and  quality  of  that 
representation  is  subjected  to  a  pair  of 
biennial  tests  in  the  primaries  and  gen- 
eral elections.  No  human  being  could 
survive  these  tests  if  he  took  public  posi- 
tions on  the  coal  Industry  and  its  devel- 
opment which  are  irresponsible,  inac- 
curate, untruthful,  or  without  factual 
basis. 

I  sketch  in  this  background  because 
many  of  my  coUesigues  raise  questions 
like  these: 

First.  How  can  you  represent  a  large 
coal  district  and  oe  in  favor  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  strip  mining? 

Second.  In  the  light  of  the  energy 
crisis,  why  do  you  advocate  wiping  out 
50  percent  of  th?  Nation's  coal  produc- 
tion by  banning  strip  mining? 

Third.  How  can  you  favor  abolishing 


the  jobs  of  thousands  of  miners  who 
work  In  the  strip  mines? 

Fourth.  Since  the  coal  industry  is 
about  all  that  sustains  your  economy, 
would  you  further  impoverish  your  State 
by  wiping  out  a  large  industry? 

Fifth.  You  have  already  driven  the 
price  of  deep-mined  coal  way  up  by 
pushing  for  coal  mine  health  and  safety; 
why  do  you  want  to  ruin  the  coal  indus- 
try even  more  by  banning  strip  mining 
and  making  the  energy  crisis  even  worse? 

Sixth.  Strip  mining  is  so  much  cheaper 
and  more  efficient,  so  why  do  you  want 
to  drive  the  price  of  electricity  up  so  it 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  most  Americans? 

Seventh.  Even  though  strip  mining  has 
caused  some  damage  by  irresponsible 
strip  miners  in  the  past,  modern  strip 
mining  can  be  and  is  being  done  with 
modem  methods  of  reclamation,  so  why 
not  allow  stripping  and  simply  enforce 
reclamation? 

Eighth.  Some  damages  may  have  oc- 
curred in  mountainous  areas,  but  why 
do  you  want  to  have  a  nationwide  ban 
on  strip  mining  in  areas  where  the  coal 
is  In  50-foot-thick  seams  and  there  is 
very  little  rainfall  and,  therefore,  not 
much  water  pollution  on  the  arid  and 
unusable  land? 

Ninth.  The  people  demand  more  elec- 
tricity, we  cannot  depend  on  Arabian  oil 
imports,  and  coal  is  essential  for  the 
near-term  energy  needs,  so  why  cut  the 
throat  of  your  own  State  by  denying  it 
the  chance  to  use  its  great  resources  of 
strip  minable  coal? 

Tenth.  The  experts  from  both  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  coal  industry 
have  rejected  a  ban  on  strip  mining  as 
impractical  and  unrealistic,  so  why  do 
you  want  to  stick  your  neck  out  and  try 
and  dispute  all  the  recognized  energy 
experts? 

DRAMATIC    INCRZASE    IN     STKIP    MINING 

In  recent  years,  the  strip  mining  of 
coal  has  been  skyrocketing  upward  On 
the  eve  of  World  War  n.  only  10  percent 
of  our  total  coal  production  was  strip 
mined.  Then  by  the  time  of  Korea  in 
1951.  the  percentage  had  doubled  to  22.7 
Ijercent.  Ten  years  later  when  President 
Kennedy  took  office  in  1961.  the  p»ercent- 
age  of  strip  mined  coal  was  up  to  32.3 
pertent.  Even  more  dramatic  increases 
have  occurred  in  recent  years.  In  19€9, 
the  percentage  of  stripped  coal  was  38  1. 
in  1970  it  was  up  to  43.8.  and  in  1971  the 
percentage  rose  to  exceed  50  percent. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease In  strip  mining?  The  development 
of  the  huge  stripping  machines  made 
strip  mining  cheaper,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  made  deep  mining 
more  expensive.  The  big  strin  mining 
machinery  al.so  caused  greater  damaee  to 
the  Ismd  and  the  people,  the  trees,  the 
soil,  the  water,  and  the  prorertj-  values  of 
those  living  in  strip  mined  communities. 
Consider  for  a  moment  that  huge  ma- 
chine known  as  "Big  Muskie"  which 
strips  awav  the  overburden  above  the 
coal  seam  at  th=  rate  of  325  tons  per 
bite.  "Big  Muskie "  stands  20  stories 
high,  and  lifts  a  boom  310  feet  long  It 
can  swallow  up  several  Greyhoimd  buses 
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and  toss  them  around  with  ease  jusrt  as 
Kin?  Kong  used  to  do  In  the  movies. 

One  of  the  additional  reasons  for  the 
widening  cost  margin  between  strip  min- 
ing and  deep  mining  is  the  failure  to  In- 
ternalize the  damage  done  to  whole  com- 
munities and  people,  and  the  soil  and 
water  resources.  In  other  words,  the  real 
costs  of  strip  mining  are  not  com- 
puted when  you  shift  these  costs  to  the 
community  or  on  the  backs  of  future 
generations  who  must  live  in  these  areas. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  every  Member 
understands  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  aesthetic  features  of  strip  mining. 
Even  though  this  form  of  mining  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  landscape  as  a  knife 
slash  through  a  painting.  I  am  not  In 
any  way  stating  that  we  should  at)Ollsh 
strip  mining  simply  because  it  Is  un- 
sightly. I  am  dealing  here  in  hard  and 
realistic  facts  and  figures  which  relate  to 
the  energy  demands  of  the  Nation  and 
how  we  are  to  meet  these  demands,  while 
conserving  the  essential  and  limited  re- 
sources which  we  possess  In  a  world 
troubled  by  war  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Arab  Nations  have  imposed  an  embargo 
on  oil  shipments. 

HOW  MrcH  coAi.  wn-L  wr  trccoT 

In  round  figures,  we  are  now  mining 
about  600  million  tons  of  coal  per  year, 
of  which  about  10  percent  Is  exported. 
Rising  demands  for  energy,  along  with 
the  development  of  the  technology  for 
coal  gasification  and  liquefaction,  project 
that  this  Nation's  needs  for  coal  will  in- 
crease to  something  over  700  million  tons 
in  1980.  800  to  900  million  tons  In  1985, 
and  wUl  top  1  billion  tons  as  we  approach 
the  turn  of  the  century.  As  a  result  of 
the  energy  crisis,  these  tonnages  may  in- 
crease even  more  rapidly. 

In  charting  the  course  which  this  Na- 
tion should  take  toward  strip  mined  coal, 
it  is  extremely  important  to  assess  what 
are  the  actual  reserves  and  resouces  of 
coal,  the  quality  and  sulfur  content  of 
that  coal,  and  how  it  is  to  be  mined  and 
transported  to  serve  our  energy  demands. 

The  most  recent  objective  analysis  of 
coal  reser\'es  and  resources  was  published 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  1973.  and  entitled 
"Factors  Affecting  the  Use  of  Coal  in 
Present  and  F\iture  Energy  Markets." 
This  document  comprises  an  Independ- 
ent study  from  oCBcial  sources.  Based  on 
estimates  of  the  US.  Geological  Sur- 
vey— 

The  total  coal  reeources  of  the  United 
States  amount  to  more  than  three  trUUon 
tons.  Of  these  total  coal  resources,  some  60 
percent,  or  16  tTUllon  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  and  ll^lte.  are  considered  to  be  recov- 
erable reserves  (I.e.,  mlnable  under  current 
economic  condttlonB  with  present  technology, 
or  technology  that  may  be  available  In  the 
foreseeable  future.)  At  current  levels  of  out- 
put and  recovery,  these  reserves  can  be  ei- 
pected  to  last  more  than  500  years. 

EATTO  or  DCrP  TO   STUIPPABLI    HXSESVTS 

^  The  us.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  esti- 
mated that  approximately  45  billion  tons 
of  this  are  strippable  The  ratio  of  the 
deep  mlnable  reserves  to  the  strippable 
reserves,  according  to  these  figures, 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  there  is  over 
30  times  as  much  deep  mlnable  coal  as 


there  Is  strippable  coal.  I  sharply  dis- 
agree with  my  environmental  friends 
who  have  been  bandj-lng  about  this  figure 
of  30-to-l,  and  I  prefer  to  rely  on  the  far 
more  conservative  statistics  supplied  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  indicate 
that  of  the  1.5  trillion  tons,  we  should 
really  pare  that  down  to  the  very  bare 
minimum  of  what  we  know  we  can  re- 
cover economically  with  presently  avail- 
able technology. 

The  UJS.  Bureau  of  Mines  sets  the  fig- 
ure of  deep  mlnable  coal  at  about  356 
billion  tons,  as  against  45  billion  tons  of 
strippable  coal.  This  is  an  extremely  con- 
servative analysis  of  the  amount  of  un- 
derground coal  this  Nation  possesses,  but 
even  using  the  most  conservative  figures 
you  can  see  that  the  ratio  Is  about  8  to  1 
In  terms  of  the  larger  supply  of  deep 
mlnable  coal. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  na- 
turally arises — since  these  hearings  relate 
to  environmental  standards,  stack  gas 
emissions,  and  the  EPA  standards — how 
much  of  this  coal  is  low-sulfur  coal?  You 
hear  a  lot  of  uninformed  comment  today 
from  those  who  imagine  that  we  only 
strip  mine  because  deep  mining  produces 
coal  with  a  lot  of  sulfur  and  a  lot  of 
smoke.  You  also  hear  a  lot  of  comment 
that  we  had  better  open  up  the  western 
coal  fields  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  Colo- 
rado, and  New  Mexico  for  some  quick 
and  unregulated  strip  mining,  because 
aU  that  coal  out  there  is  low  sulfur. 

What  are  the  facts? 

Again,  using  the  most  conservative 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates,  here  are 
the  actual  statistics  on  availability  and 
geographic  location  of  both  deep  mlnable 
and  strippable  coal,  as  well  as  the  sulfur 
content: 

ECONOMICALLY    RECOVERABLE    COAL    RESERVES     USING 
.  PRESENT  TECHNOLOGY 

|ln  billions  o(  Ions) 
"^^  OMp-minaMe  StripptM* 

All  r»s<rv«3: 

Appjijchii 67.6  5  1 

Mi*i«»5t 49.8  7  3 

West 2313  32:6 

Total,  UnttwJStitts 355.7  iTo 

Low  sulfur  rnarvts: 

Appjljchii 18.6  1.8 

Midwest .2  0 

West 202.7  29.9 

Total,  United  States 22J.5  ill 

Note:  Library  of  Con|rau  had  Indicated  that  115  of  the  45.0 
billion  tons  of  stripoaUe  coal  can  also  b«  deep-mined  ) 

SrVEN  TIUXS  AS  MTCH  DEEP  AS  STftlPPABLB  LOW- 

struTm  COAL 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
these  statistics? 
First.  Quoting  the  Senate  report — 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  sheer  physical  avail- 
ability of  coal  will  not  t>e  a  limiting  factor  in 
Its  use  as  a  fuel  In  the  next   few   decade«. 

Second.  Moet  of  the  midwestem  coal 
in  Illinois,  West  Kentucky.  Missouri,  and 
Ohio  is  high  sulfur,  with  sulfur  content 
of  more  than  2  percent.  This  would  seem 
to  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  strippable 
coal  in  the  Midwest. 

Third,   the  huge   bulk   of  low-sulfur 


reserves  of  co€a  are  In  the  Western 
States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  New 
Mexico,  yet  there  is  also  a  large  supply 
of  low-sulfur  reserves  in  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  other  States  of  the  east- 
em  Appalachian  coal  fields. 

Fourth.  In  both  the  huge  western  coal 
fields  and  the  Appalachian  area,  the 
amoimt  of  low-sulfur  coal  which  is  deep- 
mlnable  exceeds  the  surface  mlnable 
coal  by  a  total  ratio  of  over  7  to  1. 

Therefore,  if  the  decision  were  made 
solely  on  the  issue  of  how  much  deep 
mlnable  versus  strippable  coal  we  have, 
it  is  my  conclusion  that  we  ought  to 
shift  our  concentration  away  from  strip 
mining  toward  deep  mining.  After  all.  we 
are  concerned  with  the  availability  of 
total  resources.  If  we  continue  to  strip 
mine  at  the  increasing  rate  which  cur- 
rent trends  indicate,  the  reserves  of 
strip  mlnable  coal  will  be  exhausted,  per- 
haps by  the  end  of  this  centLiry. 

The  demands  on  strippable  coal  will 
shoot  up  even  more  by  the  decade  of  the 
1980's,  when  the  technology  for  coal  gasi- 
fication and  liquefaction  is  perfected.  At 
that  point,  when  the  reserves  of  strip- 
pable coal  run  out,  the  radical  shift  over 
to  deep  mining  will  Impose  drastic  dislo- 
cations on  our  economy  in  terms  of  capi- 
tal, machinery  and  equipment,  trained 
manpower,  and  the  other  complex  fac- 
tors necessary  to  make  the  abrupt  transi- 
tion. 

WHT    NOT   STOCK-PELS   STaiPPABI,X   COAL   IN 
PLACE? 

As  an  alternative,  because  strip  mln- 
able coal  is  so  valuable  and  essential  in 
meeting  the  energy  crisis,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  stockpile  the  strippable  coal 
in  place  and  undisturbed  below  the  sur- 
face. Then.  If  the  need  arises  after  the 
seams  of  deep  mlnable  coal  are  exhaust- 
ed, the  Nation  could  quickly  turn  to  strip 
mining  to  meet  energy  needs  without  the 
economic  dislocations  caused  by  a  shift 
In  the  other  direction  from  strip  mining 
to  deep  mining. 

PCOPLS 

Human  beings  are  a  resource. 

Although  inflation  has  probably  in- 
creased the  value  of  all  the  chemicals  In 
the  human  body,  nolxxly  has  effectively 
quantified  the  human  suffering  caused 
by  strip  mining.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  very  strong  contentions  that  with- 
out strip  mining,  cotd  and  electricity 
would  be  priced  out  of  the  market  and 
those  In  poverty-ridden  areas  would  be 
deprived  of  the  burden-lifting  advan- 
tages of  electricity  and  appliances.  It  has 
also  been  contended  that  without  strip 
mining  there  would  ensue  brownouts  and 
blackouts,  cold  homes  in  the  winter, 
widespread  and  disastrous  effects  on  Jobs 
and  people.  These  contentions  have  never 
been  scientifically  measured,  or  the  al- 
ternatives of  deep  mining  and  other 
forms  of  energy  considered. 

All  I  want  to  do  here  today  is  to  raise 
the  issue  among  my  colleagues  on  this 
committee.  I  am  not  here  to  contend 
that  the  people  of  We.st  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky. Montana,  and  Wyoming  deserve 
to  be  treated  any  differently  than  the 
people  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I  Just 
want  to  be  sure  that  when  you  listen  to 
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the  stories  about  blackouts  and  brown- 
outs and  say  you  have  to  continue  strip 
mining,  just  listen  also  to  people  like 
Mns.  Bige  Richie  of  Knott  County,  Ky., 
whose  baby'.-;  grave  was  ruthlessly  vio- 
lated, the  casket  thrown  over  the  hUl  and 
piled  over  with  boulders  and  dirt  by  a 
strip  mining  companj'.  It  is  about  time 
that  the  Congress  listen  to  Mrs.  Harvey 
Kincaid  of  Payette  County,  W.  Va.,  whose 
home  and  property  were  mvaded  by  the 
silt,  .sediment,  polluted  wat<?r  and  boul- 
ders from  a  strip  mine.  So  she  and  her 
family  had  to  move  several  miles  away, 
only  to  have  the  same  strip-mining  com- 
pany start  the  same  destructive  process 
all  over  again  above  their  new  home. 

Lots  of  people  ask:  Why  do  not  those 
who  are  damaged  go  to  court  and  col- 
lect if  their  property  is  affected?  The 
Kincaids  did  go  to  coiirt  and  were  award- 
ed $10,000  after  a  lengthy  and  expensive 
legal  process.  But  a  great  deal  of  the 
damage  is  rather  subtle  and  difBcult  to 
prove,  like  the  hundreds  of  West  Vir- 
ginians who  are  graduaJlj*  finding  that 
their  water  wells  are  getting  filled  with 
brackish,  metallic,  and  ill-smelling 
water — frequently  some  miles  down- 
stream from  where  the  strip  miners  are 
operating.  Furthermore,  the  community 
whose  jobs  and  prosperity  depend  on  the 
coal  Industry'  is  slow  to  speak  out  against 
the  damages  caused  by  strip  mining.  Soon 
the  lawj'ers,  the  judges,  the  bankers,  the 
businessmen,  the  ministers,  the  news- 
papers, and  the  politicians  go  easy  on 
King  Coal  and  the  people  suffer  even 
more. 

HUMAN  DAMAGES  CAUSED  BY  STRIP  MININO 

How  do  you  measure  human  suffering? 
Most  of  the  scientific  studies  of  the  ef- 
fects of  strip  mining  deal  with  highly 
Impersonal,  almost  heartlessly  neutral 
factors.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  made  a  painstak- 
ingly thorough  10 -year  study  entitled 
"Influences  of  Strip  Mining  on  the 
Hydrologic  Environment  of  Parts  of 
Beaver  Creek  Basin.  K.V.."  published  in 
1970.  The  study  made  the  startling  con- 
clusion that  30,000  tons  of  silt  per  square 
mile  were  discharged  from  a  strip  mined 
area  in  eastern  Kentucky,  while  close  by 
in  a  timbered  valley  where  there  was  no 
strip  mining  only  27.9  tons  per  square 
mile  annually  were  discharged.  Scientific 
studies  like  that  abound,  but  who  speaks 
for  the  human  beings  who  live  in  these 
valleys?  The  strip  miners  tell  me  that 
the  people  ought  to  move  out  so  they 
can  get  on  with  their  business,  and  when 
they  are  talking  with  the  people  they 
blame  the  people  for  causing  their  own 
problems  by  throwing  trash  in  the 
streams. 

One  such  study  was  completed  in  June. 
1973.  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  It 
is  entitled  "Benefit/Cost  Approach  to 
Decision  Making:  The  Dilemma  With 
Coal  Production,"  by  F.  Schmidt-Bleek 
and  J.  R.  Moore.  This  study,  made  over 
a  10-year  period  from  1962-72,  surveyed 
all  fioods  occurring  in  Ohio,  Termessee, 
Eind  Virginia.  Comparing  the  flood 
damages  in  122  covmtles,  of  which  51 
covmties  had  strip  mining  at  the  time  of 
flooding,  the  study  found  the  level  of 


damages  in  strip  mined  counties  approx- 
imately double  the  level  in  those  counties 
which  did  not  have  strip  mining. 

An  October  1973  study,  entitled  "Strip 
Mining  Increases  Flood  Potential  of 
Mountain  Watersheds,"  by  Willie  Curtis 
of  the  Forest  Service,  offers  further  evi- 
dence of  how  strip  mining  increases 
flooding.  In  examining  numerous  small 
watersheds  in  eastern  Kentucky,  Curtis 
found  that  the  "peak  flow  rates  increased 
by  a  factor  of  3  to  5  sJter  surface  min- 
ing'  along  the  streams.  He  also  fovmd 
that  the  rate  at  which  flood  peaks  moved 
downstream  was  greatly  increased  in 
watersheds  where  strip  mining  had  oc- 
curred. Clearly,  people  living  in  strip 
mined  areas  can  expect  more  floods, 
greater  damage,  and  less  time  to  escape. 

In  Farmington,  W,  Va.,  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation  was  aroused  as  a  result  of 
the  death  of  78  coal  miners  In  the  explo- 
sion which  occurred  on  November  20, 
1968.  As  a  result.  Congress  responded  to 
the  disaster  and  enacted  the  very  tough 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  which  the  coal  industry  in- 
sists is  driving  the  price  of  coal  upward. 
Strip  mining  is  a  slow  dissister :  It  is  con- 
tinuous, without  the  single,  searing  flash 
of  bUndlng  Ught  to  arouse  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation.  This  is  best  illustrated  by 
what  happened  in  the  17-mile  valley 
called  Buffalo  Creek  in  my  congressional 
district.  For  years,  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  call  attention  to  the  serious  dam- 
age to  people's  homes,  property,  and 
water  supply  from  the  strip  mines  high 
above  Buffalo  Creek.  To  be  sure,  a  76- 
year-old  man  from  Amherstdale,  W.  Va., 
was  trapped  in  some  mud  which  came 
down  from  a  strip  mine,  and  when  they 
found  him  the  next  morning  he  was  dead. 
But  that  was  only  one  life.  Then  the 
troubles  caused  by  strip  mines  in  Buf- 
fsdo  Creek  were  forgotten  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  26,  1972,  when  water  be- 
hind a  coal  waste  pile  broke  through  and 
swept  a  30-foot  wall  of  water  down  the 
valley,  killing  125  people.  The  people  for- 
got about  the  strip  mines  when  they  were 
engulfed  by  a  tragedy  of  that  magnitude. 

ALL  HUMAN  BEINGS  ARE  CREATED  EQUAL 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  problems 
of  the  urban  electricity  user  are  more 
Important  or  less  Important  than  those 
of  the  Appalachian  housewife,  or  the 
rancher  in  Montana  who  flnds  his  land 
threatened.  All  I  am  saying  Is  that  this 
committee  should  weigh  the  fact  that  all 
human  beings  are  created  equal  and 
energy  Is  a  problem  which  is  a  very 
human  one  involving  all  types  of  people. 

I  would  also  plead,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
keep  your  options  open.  I  do  not  believe 
that  imchallengable  conclusions  or  rig- 
orously factual  Information  necessarily 
emanate  from  those  who  have  a  clear 
economic  stake  in  the  results.  Why 
should  the  Congress  accept  what  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  tells  us  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
this  Nation?  I  trust  that  due  considera- 
tion will  also  be  given  to  those  human 
beings  who  are  affected  adversely  by 
strip  mining,  smd  whose  lives  are  being 
ruined  by  what  is  happening  to  their  land 
and  water  supply. 


TTMITABLK   ON  ABOLTTION   OP   STRIP    MINING 

The  reason  we  are  so  dependent  on 
strip-mined  coal  today  is  that  the  Nation 
failed  to  plan  10  years  ago  for  today's 
energy  needs.  This  is  to  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
should  have  created  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energ>-  in  1963  instead  of  1973,  and 
comparable  high-level  attention  should 
have  been  focused  on  energy  require- 
ments by  the  executive  branch.  If  strip 
mining  of  coal  had  been  banned  10  or  20 
years  ago,  we  would  still  be  producing  the 
same  amoimt  of  coal  from  the  under- 
grotmd  mines  of  the  Nation.  It  will  be 
contended  that  the  price  per  ton  of  coal 
would  then  be  higher,  yet  I  say  it  realis- 
tically should  be  higher.  The  present 
price  of  strip-mined  coal  conceals  the  ac- 
tual social  costs  of  this  form  of  mining, 
and  In  effect  society  is  subsidizing  the 
profits  of  the  strip-mining  industry  by 
enabling  the  Industry  to  destroy  the  soil 
and  water. 

Prof.  William  H.  Miemyk.  Benedum 
Professor  of  Economics  and  director  of 
the  Regional  Research  Institute  of  West 
Virginia  University,  testified  on  March 
15,  1973,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Clearly,  If  surface  mining  were  to  be 
abolished  tomorrow  the  Nation  would  be 
faced  with  a  severe  energy  crisis.  But  even 
those  who  advocate  complete  abolition  of 
surface  mining,  such  as  Congressman  Ken 
Hechler  from  my  state,  would  allow  for  an 
adequate  period  of  adjustment. 

What  is  an  adequate  period  of  adjust- 
ment? 

THE      SHUT     TO     DEEP      ICINTNC     IS     INEVITABLE 

In  1971,  I  flrst  testified  before  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
urge  that  strip  mining  of  coal  be  phased 
out.  and  very  little  or  no  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  coal  industry  to  plan  and 
adjust  to  the  inevitable  which  will  result 
when  strippable  coal  is  exhausted.  In 
fact,  huge  funds  have  been  spent  on  pub- 
lic relations  campaigns  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  stripping  Is  not  so  bad,  that 
there  are  many  hidden  evils  In  imder- 
ground  mining,  and  that  any  shift  away 
from  strip  mining  would  be  catastrophic 
for  the  Nation.  The  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  have  done  very  little  to 
discourage  this  conce{>t.  But  the  facts 
speak  loudly  and  eloquently  that  we  must 
plan  and  act  decisively. 

The  changeover  from  strip  mining  to 
deep  mining,  as  stipulated  in  legislation 
which  I  have  Introduced,  would  occur 
within  6  months  where  the  stripping 
is  done  on  relatively  steep  slopes — "con- 
tour stripping"  where  the  slope  ex- 
ceeds 20  degrees — and  within  18  months 
where  "area  stripping  "  occurs  where  the 
slope  Is  less  than  20  degrees.  In  addition, 
in  those  Western  areas  like  Four  Cor- 
ners and  the  Black  Mesa  where  the  an- 
nual stripping  production  of  individual 
mines  exceeds  500.000  tons,  an  addi- 
tional, graduated  3 -year  extension  is 
provided  so  that  the  supply  of  coal  to 
southwest  utilities  is  not  precipitously 
affected. 

Here  Is  how  the  timetable  will  work 
imder  the  phasing-out  proposal  which 
I  am  supporting: 
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ABOLITION  AND  THE  SHIFT  TO  Ot£P  MINING 
K«y  iKtj  (1972) 

StriB  »nd  augar  coal  production 

Sirrp  coal  supplied  to  tiectnc  utililws  (Federal  Po»ef  Commimon) """III"! 

Contour  and  auger  coal  production  (approiimate.  CEQ) ' 

Contour  strip  coal  supplied  to  utilities  (Bureau  <A  Mines) '.'.'.V.V.'.'.W 


M  illion  short  tons 
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74 
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Total  1972 
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Plus  Mmo 


Strip  production  (million  tons) 

Quantity  to  b«  replxed  by  d«ep  mining. 


(214)  291 


(162)  217 
(S2)  74 


(S5)»i5 
(l»)  236 


(43)  43 
(171)  248 


Sources  for  replacement 

1  U  nused  u  nderground  capacity 

2  Reopening  recently  closeJ  Jeep  mines. 

3  Introduction  ol  longwall  equipment 

4.  Production  from  new  deep  mines 

5.  Short  run  limits  on  exports 


137  214 


137  214 
30 
30 
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137-214 
30 
45 


'  '"2  fiSi"*  represents  adjustment  from  1971  hgure  cited  by  CEQ  (AppalKhian  stnp  production  Idl  7  percent  between  1971  and 

I  This  figure  represents  a  proiected  25  percent  growth  in  strip  production  on  eiisting  large  western  strip  mines  over  the  1972 
pMxluction  level 
■  Some  production  likely. 
•Signihcant  number  should  be  m  full  operation. 
•  Up  to  56 

Note:  Numbers  in  parentheses  represent  strip  coal  su  pply  to  utilities. 


In  1972.  the  total  strip  ;uid  auger  coal 
production  amounted  to  291  million  tons. 

Of  this  291  miUion.  214  million  tons  of 
stripped  coal  was  supplied  to  electric 
utilities,  according  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

How  much  of  this  291  million  tons  of 
stripped  coal  came  from  contour  strip- 
ping— on  steep  slopes  over  20  degrees? 

About  one-fourth  or  74  million  tons. 

How  much  of  the  steep  slope  74  million 
tons  of  stripped  coal  was  supplied  to 
electric  utilities? 

Accordi:\g  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds,  or  35  to  52  million 
tons.  ^i'* 

In  the  first  6  months,  during  which 
steep-slope  stripping  is  being  graduall. 
reduced,  the  shift  to  deep  mining  would 
not  be  done  by  opening  new  mincj  which 
of  course  takes  more  than  6  months. 
But  this  shiftover  could  be  accomplish- 
ed by  short-run  limits  on  our  exports  of 
coal,  and  also  by  utilizing  fuller  capacity 
of  existing  underground  mines,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  accompanying  chart. 

WORKl.VG    m.LCB    CAPACrTT 

Using  us.  Bureau  of  Mines  figures,  if 
you  worked  all  deep  mines  on  a  three- 
shift.  5-day-a-week  basis  instead  of  at 
the  present  rate,  this  would  produce  137 
million  additional  tons  of  underground 
coal  per  year.  If  the  deep  mines  were 
worked  on  a  6-dav  ba.sis.  this  would  pro- 
duce 214  million  additional  tons — but.  of 
course,  the  need  would  not  be  that  great 
when  a  hnut  on  exp:)rts  is  considered 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that  the 
addition  of  a  sixth  days  production  with 
no  change  in  the  existing  number  of 
shifts  could  add  42  million  tons  of  deep 
mined  coal  a  year. 

Steve  Liming,  safety  director  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  .America,  has 
noted  that  there  are  already  quite  a  few 
mines  which  are  presently  operating 
three  shlfu>  per  day.  or  on  a  6-day  week 
and  that  three  shifts  per  day  or  a  6-day 
week  pre'sent  no  unusual  safety  prob- 
lems. Mr  Liming  indicated  that  the  chief 
need  in  such  speeded-up  operations  is 
for  sufficient  mechanics  and  electricians 
to  msike  repairs  quickly  when  mining 
machinery  breaks  down.  In  the  Interim 
or  pending  receipt  of  new  machinery, 
crews  can  always  be  shifted  to  the  type 


of  jobs  which  are  necessary  but  not  im- 
mediate, that  is.  preparing  new  sections 
for  future  mining,  or  shifting  to  another 
area  to  work  on  an  Idle  section. 

Mr.  Liming  also  added  that  recruiting 
new  miners  is  becoming  less  and  less  of 
a  problem,  and  cited  the  large  number 
of  returning  Vietnam  veterans  who  are 
making  very  good  miners  with  many 
others  eager  to  go  into  the  mines  when 
needed. 

In  addition,  the  available  labor  pool 
of  able-bodied  men  in  the  Appalach- 
ian region  is  ver>-  large.  According  to 
Census  Bureau  statistics,  in  1970  In  the 
coal  mining  counties  of  Appalachia. 
there  were  232.145  men  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  65  who  were  not  employed,  not 
in  school,  and  not  In  hospitals  or  other 
mstitutions.  Given  the  fact  that  wages 
in  the  deep  mining  industry  are  higher 
than  in  any  other  major  industry,  many 
of  these  men  could  be  attracted  to  an  ex- 
panding underground  Industry.  Also. 
with  the  competition  of  strip  mining 
eliminated,  operators  could  concentrate 
on  safety,  thus  attracting  workers  who 
might  otherwise  be  reluctant  to  go  into 
the  deep  mines. 

From  1966  to  1971,  the  number  of  deep 
mines  in  this  Nation  declined  from  4,741 
to  2.268.  It  has  been  like  pulling  teeth  to 
get  either  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  any- 
one to  analyze  how  many  of  these  closed 
mines  were  slm.clj-  worked  out.  or  how 
manj-  closed  because  coal  companies 
found  it  more  profitable  to  strip  mine  in- 
stead. But  we  did  discover  that  there  are 
at  lea.'t  750  deep  mines  which  clo.sed  for 
reasons  other  than  they  had  exhausted 
their  reserves  of  coal  and  an  additional 
275  mines  just  would  not  report  why  they 
had  closed  If  we  could  conservatively 
assume  th-.t  only  300  of  these  1  025  mines 
could  be  reopened  within  18  months,  with 
an  average  production  of  100,000  tons 
annually,  this  would  produce  an  addi- 
tional 30  million  tons  of  deep  mined 
coal 

*v*n.ABu.rrT   or   mtnino   CNatxxzma 
I  have  an  article  from  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  for  Februan'.  1973.  en- 
titled   "What  Is  Ahead  for  New  Miners 
in  1973".  and  subtitled: 

The  emplo>Tnent  picture  looka  bright  for 
this  year's  t>ump>er  crop  of  mlnerml  grmduates; 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  survey  re- 


news the  reaaons  behind  the  recent  surge  In 
enroUmenta  at  mining  schools. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  article  reads 
as  follows: 

The  largest  number  of  graduates  slnoe  1966 
will  enter  the  mineral  Industry  In  1973 — 294 
atudenta  with  majors  In  mining  and  mineral 
engineering  from  19  schools  in  the  US. 

One  subhead  in  the  article  reads,  "Big 
OpportunlUes  in  Coal  Mining." 

LONCWALX    MINING 

The  longi^all  form  of  mining,  re- 
cently introduced,  also  will  expand  un- 
derground coal  production.  Longwall 
mining  means  removing  the  coal  by  a 
cutting  machine  which  travels  from  one 
end  of  the  coal  face  to  the  other,  biting 
several  feet  into  the  coal  seam  with 
heavy  steel  cutting  picks  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  the  current  method  of  tunnel- 
ing in  with  machines  like  the  continu- 
ous miner  which  attacks  the  face  di- 
rectly at  a  90-degree  angle. 

The  introduction  of  longwall  equip- 
ment and  techniques  could  expand  deep 
mining  production  by  30  million  addi- 
tional tons  in  18  months.  For  example, 
one  of  West  Virginia's  largest  producers. 
Eastern  Gas  L  Fuel  Associates,  has 
introduced  six  new  longwall  machines  in 
1973.  Company  officials  have  predicted 
that  these  new  machines  will  expand 
their  prodiictlon  from  12  million  tons  in 
1972  to  14.5  million  tons  in  1973. 

Longwall  mining  Is  not  only  safer:  It 
is  also  more  efficient  in  the  amount  of 
coal  recovered.  A  row  of  hydraultcally 
operated  steel  roof  supports — like  gigan- 
tic jacks — move  forward  with  the  cut- 
ting machine  and  the  conveyor  belt  as 
the  coal  Is  sliced  from  the  seam.  Long- 
wall  mining  accounts  for  92  percent  of 
the  undergroimd  coal  production  In 
Great  Britain,  but  is  only  used  now  in 
25  to  30  mines  in  this  country 

The  nnnual  report  of  the  Kentucky 
Division  of  Reclamation  for  1972  pointed 
out  that — 

Lot  gwall  mining  is  a  much  safer  method 
Savings  are  made  In  the  areas  of  roof 
support.  vent4Iatlon  and  rock -dusting  which 
can  amount  to  more  than  50  cents  a  ton. 

While  the  longwall  equipment  is  ex- 
pensive, it  offers  85-  to  95-percent  recov- 
er>-  in  contrast  to  the  57-percent  char- 
acteristic of  the  conventional  forms  of 
mining. 

HAl.TTIfC   COAL   XXPOKTS 

In  1972,  56  miUion  tons  of  American- 
produced  coal  was  exported:  86  percent 
of  this  tonnage,  46.1  million  tons,  was 
produced  in  deep  mines,  and  this  coal 
could  be  shifted  to  replace  production 
eliminated  by  a  ban  on  strip  mining.  Al- 
most all  of  this  48  1  million  tons  was  low 
sulfur,  low  ash,  high  Btu  coal— the  best 
quality  coal  our  Nation  produces.  Keep- 
ing this  coal  here  at  home  would  have 
two  advantages  It  would  ease  the  shift 
to  deep  mining  and  it  would  provide  a 
much  cleaner  coal  than  the  strip  coal 
presently  burned  by  utilities 

The  coal  indastry  has  argued  that  this 
coal  is  too  expensive  to  use  in  utilities. 
This  is  a  truly  specious  argument.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  any  American  Industrialist  would 
contend  that  the  quality  of  an  American 
product   IS   "too   good    for   Americans." 


Furthermore,  the  high  cost  of  this  coal 
results  not  from  higher  production  costs 
but  rather  from  the  realities  of  the 
marketplace.  The  (jermans  and  Japa- 
nese have  been  willing  to  pay  ver>'  high 
prices  for  this  top  grade  metallurgical 
coal  while  domestic  utilities  have  been 
content  to  purchase  lower  quality,  dirtier 
coals  rather  than  bidding  against  the 
foreign  steel  companies. 

As  the  recent  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee study  entitled  "Factors  Affecting  the 
Use  of  Coal  in  Present  and  Futiire 
Energy  Markets."  states: 

The  average  cost  of  unwashed  steam  coal 
Is  under  t6  per  ton  while  cleaned  metal- 
lurgical coal  costs  more  than  $12  per  ton. 
The  difference  In  cost  attributable  to  clean- 
ing Is  about  $1  per  ton:  the  rest  U  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  low  ash.  low  sulfur,  and 
higher  Btu  content  of  the  metallurgical  coal 
makes  It  a  more  desirable  commodity. 

Domestic  price  controls  on  such  coal, 
while  cutting  the  huge  profits  enjoyed  by 
the  coal  industry-  in  the  export  market, 
would  insure  the  availability  of  this  coal 
to  utilities  at  a  reasonable  price.  Metal- 
lurgical grade  coal  is  currently  burned  in 
powerplants  run  by  Duke  Power  in  North 
Carobna  and  Alabama  Power  Co, 

WESTERN  VERSUS  EASTERN  COAL 

Western  strippable  coal,  of  which 
there  Is  an  ample  supply  of  29.9  billion 
tons  of  the  low-sulfur  variety.  Is  a  very 
attractive  market.  The  huge  coal  seams, 
the  cheapness  of  the  land,  and  the  sus- 
ceptibilty  to  extraction  by  gigantic 
machines  would  combine  to  lower  the 
f  .o.b.  mine  price  to  the  $2-  up  to  $5-per- 
ton  range.  What  a  fantastic  bargain. 

In  another  section  of  my  testimonj', 
I  shall  analyze  in  depth  the  issue  of  re- 
clamation of  strip  mined  lands  in  the 
West  as  contrasted  with  the  Appalachian 
region. 

For  the  moment,  let  us  examine  the 
quality  and  attractiveness  of  western 
strippable  coal.  Unfortunately,  western 
strippable  coal  has  a  much  lower  Btu 
level  and  high  ash  and  water  content. 
This  was  discovered  when  the  TVA  pur- 
chased a  large  quantity  of  western  coal 
for  its  Johnsonville.  Tenn.  plant.  On  No- 
vember 12.  1972.  the  TVA  issued  a  public 
statement  that  the  high  water  content 
of  the  western  coal  "has  shown  major 
operating  problems  in  addition  to  the 
very  high  transportation  cost  involved." 
In  short,  the  large  amount  of  water  in 
western  stripped  coal  gummed  up  the 
TVA  boilers,  and  henceforth  they  con- 
tracted for  coal  shipped  from  under- 
ground mines  in  Indiana.  Most  eastern 
plants  are  also  equipped  to  bum  low- 
water  content  coal,  so  this  problem  is 
likely  to  recur  if  massive  shipments  are 
contemplated. 

TRANSPORTATION     COST     OF     WESTERN 
COAL    PROHIsmVE 

West  Virginia  utilities  have  experienced 
similar  problems  with  western  coals.  Al- 
though attempts  have  been  made  to  dry 
the  water-laden  coal,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  drj-lng  process  reduces  the  mass 
and  consequently  increases  the  percent- 
age of  sulfur  content  above  acceptable 
levels.  The  drying  process  is  itself  costly, 
and  by  reducing  the  mass  of  coal  the 
price  per  ton  goes  up.  Boilers  could  be 


retrofitted  to  accommodate  the  high 
water  contait,  western  stripped  coal,  but 
the  cost  of  transportation  provides  by 
far  the  strongest  argument  against  its 
extensive  use  in  the  East. 

A  recent  study  for  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  by  Charles  River 
Associates  estimated  the  average  cost  of 
shipping  coal  by  rail  at  8  mills  per  ton 
per  mile.  This  means  that  shipping  costs 
for  coal  freighted  to  the  East  from  Mon- 
tana would  be  $15  to  $20  per  ton,  which 
when  added  to  the  f.o.b.  mine  price 
would  make  such  western  coal  noncom- 
petitive. 

COST     OF     OPENING     NEW     UNDERGROUND     MINES 

The  time  required  and  the  cost  involved 
for  the  development  of  a  new  deep  mine 
vary  widely  because  of  the  number  of 
factors  Involved.  The  major  factors  are 
depth  of  the  coal  seam,  thickness  of  the 
seam,  uniformity,  and  quality  of  the 
seajn,  roof  characteristics,  and  amount 
of  methane  gas  likely  to  be  liberated  dur- 
ing mining.  Depth  of  the  seam  deter- 
mines whether  the  mine  will  be  a  drift, 
slope  or  shaft  mine.  Costs  varj-  widely 
on  this  issue  alone — National  Economic 
Research  Associates  cited  development 
costs  for  a  drift  mine  ranging  from  $50,- 
000  to  $150,000,  for  a  slope  mine  $300,000 
to  $400,000,  and  for  a  shaft  operation  up 
to  $1  million.  Entrance  costs  ranged  from 
$60,000  for  a  drift  mine  to  up  to  $4  mil- 
lion for  a  shaft  mine.  Development  time 
from  start  of  plarming  to  full  production 
can  vary  widely  from  relatively  short 
spans  for  small  drift  mines  to  longer 
times  for  large  shaft  operations.  How- 
ever, some  production  can  be  expected 
within  a  matter  of  months  after  excava- 
tion hsis  begun. 

Comprehensive  data  on  mine  costs  for 
new  mines  has  recently  been  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  published  in  two 
reports  entiUed.  "Cost  Analyses  of  Model 
Mines  for  Strip  Mining  of  Coal  in  the 
United  States"  and  "Computer  Program 
for  Economic  Evaluations  of  Under- 
ground Bituminous  CoaJ  Mines,"  The 
costs  for  strip  and  deep  mines  for  smaller 
seam  sizes  and  output  levels  follow : 

COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  DEEP  AND  STRIP  MINES 


Initial      Operating 
capital         cost  per         Cost 
investment  year     per  ton 


Annual  output— 
3.000.00Ctons: 
Seam  size— 72  in: 

Strip $28,005,000    J9. 167. 100        J3  06 

Deep(slop«) 20.830.000    14,800.000         4.93 

1  000.000  tons: 
72in 

Strip 12.727.500      4.146,400         4.15 

Deep  (slope) 7,950.000     5.510.000         5  40 

3.000.00Ctons: 

Strip  (66  in) 24.870.000      7.748.400         2.58 

Deep  (54  in) 
(shaft) 23.760.000    16,560.000         5  54 


Source:  Bureau  of  Mines  Information  Circular  8535 

The  data  reveal  a  most  surprising  fact. 
one  which  runs  cotmter  to  all  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  strip  industry:  new  strip 
mines  require  a  larger  initial  capital  in- 
vestment than  do  new  deep  mines — the 
economic  advantages  of  strip  mining  re- 
sult not  from  capital  requirements  but 
solely  from  labor  costs — output  per  man- 
day  In  strip  mines  is  three  times  that  of 


deep  mines.  This  fact  has  rather  impor- 
tant implications  for  the  question  ol 
availability  of  capital  for  a  shift  to  deep 
mining  after  stripping  has  been  abol- 
ished. Clearly,  the  money  slated  for  the 
development  of  the  huge  western  strip 
mines  coiild  easUy  be  shifted  to  cover  the 
capital  requirements  of  new  deep  mines. 
This  would  be  true  as  well  for  strip 
mines  planned  in  other  areas.  Moreover,  ,, 
banning  strip  mining  would  shift  de-' 
mand  to  the  extensive  deep  mine  coal 
reserves.  It  is  a  time  tested  fact  that 
capital  will  flow  wherever  a  sound  rate 
of  return  can  be  expected.  The  costs 
cited  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  study  all 
assumed  a  12-percent  annual  return — 
more  than  enough  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  new  deep  mines.  Given  the  high 
projected  future  demand  for  coal,  the 
expected  annual  return  would  become 
higher  and  long  term  utility  contracts 
would  become  available.  Hence  invest- 
ment in  deep  mines  will  become  very 
attractive. 

The  coal  industry  itself  could  be  ex- 
pected to  come  up  with  major  amounts 
of  capital  investment.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  12  of  the  15  largest  coal  pro- 
ducers are  subsidiaries  of  larger  con- 
glomerates— primarily  oil  and  steel  com- 
panies. The  1972  profits  picture  for  the 
coal  comp>anies  and  their  parent  corpo- 
rations was  outstanding:  1972  profit  lev- 
els ranged  from  a  low  of  $2.6  mUlion  reg- 
istered by  North  American  Coal  to  a  high 
of  $28  million  chalked  up  by  Pittston. 
The  parent  corporations  did  even  bet- 
ter with  Gulf  Oil,  the  parent  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Midway,  racking  up  an  amaz- 
ing $447  million  in  profits:  Continental 
Oil — Consol— $170  million:  United  States 
Steel  $156  million  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
S134  million.  In  addition,  all  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries showed  increases  in  profits  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1973.  The  profits  pic- 
ture leaves  no  doubt  that  the  capital  is 
readily  available  for  a  shift  to  deep 
mining. 

Nor  is  there  a  lack  of  expertise  for  this 
shift  either  on  the  management  level  or 
the  operations  level.  Of  the  15  largest 
coal  producers.  14  operate  underground 
mines — only  Utah  International  is  purely 
a  strip  mining  outfit.  A  ban  would  simply 
mean  that  these  major  producers  would 
expand  their  deep  mine  operations. 

LEADTIMES  FOR  STRIP  AND  DEEP  MINES 

It  is  often  assumed  that  new  strip 
mines  can  be  opened  much  faster  than 
new  deep  mines.  However,  according  to 
research  conducted  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Librarv* 
study  cites  strip  mine  leadtimes  of  4  to 
5  years  as  compared  with  2  to  4  years  for 
new  deep  mines.  Backlogs  of  orders  for 
the  giant  shovels  and  draglines — which 
are  manufactured  by  c«ilj'  two  companies 
in  the  United  States:  Marion  Power 
Shovel  and  Bucjtus  Erie — and  the  time 
required  to  assemble  the  equipment  once 
the  parts  are  delivered  to  the  mine  site 
were  listed  as  major  factors  in  the  long 
strip  mine  leadtimes 

In  contrast,  a  second  Library  of  Con- 
gress survey  foimd  that  deep  mining 
equipment  leadtimes  ranged  from  a  few 
months  up  to  1  year  depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  equipment  was  cus- 
tom made.  Joy  Manufacturing  Co..  the 
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leading;  underground  mining  manufac- 
turer. Indicated  5  to  6  mootiis  delivery 
times.  The  difference  In  leadtlmes  for 
equipment  demonstrates  that  short-nin 
expansion  of  existing  operations  could 
also  be  achieved  more  quickly  in  the  deep 
mining  industry  than  In  stripping. 

ESClAltATION    TH    GBZAT    BXIT/tDf    hlTO    GmUANT 

There  have  been  many  studies  of  rec- 
lamation in  Germany  and  In  Great 
Britain,  where  strip  mined  coal  consti- 
tutes less  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
coal  production,  in  contrast  to  over  50 
percent  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
some  clearcut  differences  between  the 
land  use  ethics  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  where  long  and  careful  public 
planning  precedes  any  attempt  at  strip- 
mining — the  pell-mell  rush  to  strip 
which  occurs  in  this  country  Is  unknown 
In  E^irope. 

Under  our  cowboy  capitalist  approach 
to  mining,  we  have  placed  heavy  empha- 
sis on  how  you  extract  the  minerals  from 
the  ground  In  the  quickest  and  cheapest 
fashion.  Coming  from  a  State  which  spe- 
cializes in  extractive  indiistrv.  I  regret 
we  also  have  had  a  few  extractive  politi- 
cians, as  in  Maryland,  who  took  out  more 
than  they  put  In.  with  very  little  recla- 
mation, but  that  Is  another  story. 
Throughout  the  mining  lndustr>'.  Tecla- 
matlon"  has  become  a  recent  craze,  but 
It  is  sharply  different  in  outlook  than  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  where  true 
reclamation  means  reforestation  and  a 
thorough  and  intelligent  restoration  of 
the  land.  M\  too  often  esthetics  are  the 
ruling  yardstick  of  reclamation  success 
in  this  country. 

The  extensive  study.  ''Surface  Mining 
and  Land  Reclamation  in  Germany. "  by 
E.  A.  Nephew  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
LAboratory  indicates  that  costs  of  recla- 
mation in  Germany  amount  to  between 
S3.000  and  $4,500  per  acre,  while  in  Great 
Britain  they  may  run  as  high  as  $7,179 
per  acre  but  average  out  close  to  $4,000 
an  acre.  The  cost  per  ton  ranged  from 
63  cents  to  $4.24  ton  and  averaged  $1.35 
ton  for  all  British  reclamaticwi  efforts. 
The  topsoil  and  subsoil  is  carefully  seg- 
regated, Emd  later  replaced,  and  rehabil- 
itation of  the  land  by  experts  in  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  may  take  as  long  as 
5  years  following  the  mining  operation. 

DISMAL      UCOBO      OF     RXCLAMATTOK      IN      CNlfED 
STATES 

The  record  for  reclamation  in  this 
country  is  a  dismal  one.  This  is  not  due 
entirely  to  the  lack  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  tfto«e  operators  and  specialists  charg- 
ed with  reclamation.  There  are  a  number 
of  ver>-  serious  problems  with  reclama- 
tion in  this  country  which  are  not  en- 
countered in  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  critical  environmental  varia- 
bles for  reclamation  are  slope,  sulfur 
content  of  coal  and  shales,  acld-alkall 
balance  in  spoils,  amount  of  rainfall, 
depth  and  thickness  of  the  coal  seam. 
and  thickness  of  the  coal  seam,  and 
amount  and  quality  of  the  topsoU.  In 
Appalachia.  the  combination  of  steep 
slopes,  p>Tltic  shales,  heavy  rainfall  and 
thin  topsoil  combine  to  create  monu- 
mental problems  of  erosion,  sedimenta- 
tion, landslides  and  acid  drainage.  The 
relatively  flat,  acid-free  lands  of  Ger- 


many and  Britain  present  no  such  dif- 
ficulties. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Smith,  professor  of  wild- 
life biology.  Division  of  Forestry.  West 
Virginia  University,  recently  stated: 

In  the  southern  mountain*.  It  la  obvious  to 
iui7on«  who  views  strip  mine  reclAmstlon 
that  reclAmatton  Ls  not  suocMsful.  nor  Is  the 
land  being  restored.  It  is  unpoeslble  to  put 
the  ezcavsted  msterlal  back  and  to  re-estab- 
lUh  any  semblance  of  previous  ecological 
conditions. 

Dr.  Smith  points  out  that  hydroseedlng 
and  heavy  fertilization  can  produce  some 
vegegation,  but  this  is  generall>'  short- 
lived He  states  that  on  no  slopes  can 
grass  stabilize  the  soil."  Reforestetlon  Is 
not  even  attempted  on  the  steep  slopes. 
wxsT  vaouru  tcciwkMATioir 

A  great  deal  of  the  land  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Central  Appalachia  consists  of 
steep  slopes,  heavy  rainfall,  thin  top-soU. 
with  acid  from  pyritlc  shales  more  serious 
in  northern  than  southern  West  Virginia. 
The  Stanford  Research  Institute  was 
commissioned  to  study  strip-mining  by 
the  West  Virginia  State  Legislature,  and 
this  study  did  not  recommend  abolition 
but  pointed  out  some  significant  facts. 
Analyzing  the  248,078  acres  of  land  'dis- 
turbed' by  strip-mining  as  of  October 
1971,  the  report  estimated  that  only 
69.648 — slightly  over  a  quarter  of  the 
acreage — had  achieved  75  percent  vege- 
tative cover.  Even  more  significantly,  the 
study  indicated  that  If  the  acreage  which 
had  not  achieved  75  percent  vegetative 
cover,  60  percent  had  at  one  time  been 
reclaimed  to  this  standard  either  by  the 
operator,  the  U.S.  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice of  the  reclamation  fund  maintained 
by  the  State.  This  means  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  reclamation  in  W^est  Virginia 
has  failed  to  maintain  itself  This  means 
that  of  the  most  barren  lands  which  lack 
75  percent  vegetative  cover,  6  out  of  every 
10  acres  had  once  been  "officially  re- 
claimed" but  backslid  into  barren  lands. 
In  its  flnal  report  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture, the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
grimly  concluded  the  following  about 
the  cost  of  reclamation  in  West  Virginia: 
Returns  for  such  expenditures  have  been 
disappointing  in  the  past,  as  reclamaUon 
work  has  not  eliminated  environmental  ef- 
fects of  surface  mining  from  most  areas. 

It  was  further  concluded  that  so-called 
reclaimed  land  still  held  the  danger 
of  landslides,  and  yielded  "from  400  to 
600  tons  of  sediment  per  acre  of  spoU 
bank — annually  '"  It  was  calculated  that 
each  new  year  of  strip  mine  production 
in  West  Virginia  adds  6  to  10  million  tons 
of  new  sedimentation  Into  the  State's 
streams  and  rivers. 

The  study  concluded: 

By  1980.  the  cumulative  effect  of  leaching 
cculd  yield  roughly  3  million  tons  of  dis- 
solved solids  from  spoil  banks. 

ACtD    ORAINACC    PmOBLKMS 

In  flatter  areas,  vegetation  can  be  par- 
tially successful  and  could  be  a  step  in 
the  process  back  to  forestatlon.  However, 
the  basic  problem  with  flatland  recla- 
mation in  the  East  and  the  Midwest  re- 
mains that  of  controlling  acid  drainage 
and  the  leaching  of  toxic  materials.  Dr. 
Mold  Ahmad  of  Ohio  University,  an  emi- 
nent hydrologlst,  has  shown  conclusively. 


that  so  long  as  acld-causlng  pyrites  are 
present  in  the  overburden,  no  reclama- 
tion procedures  can  successfully  stop  acid 
drainage.  Vegetation  in  no  way  insures 
an  end  to  the  acid  drainage  problem.  A 
1970  study  conducted  by  Dr.  Sutton  of 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources entitled.  Reclamation  of  toxic 
Coal  Mine  Spoil  Banks"  has  found  that 
even  the  heavy  use  of  fertilizers  was  in- 
effective In  neutralizing  acidity.  Lime 
applied  at  a  rate  of  42  tons  per  acre  was 
ineffective  Unless  the  acid  can  be  elim- 
inated, vegetation  will  decline  and  rec- 
lamation will  be  reversed  thus  creating 
a  new  orphaned  land,  complete  with  sill 
the  original  environmental  problems  of 
unreclaimed  land. 

A  1971  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity study  enUtled.  "Ecological  Effects  of 
Strip  Mining.  A  Comparative  Study  of 
Natural  and  Reclaimed  Watershed" 
compared  two  watersheds  in  Belmont 
County  in  southeastern  Ohio,  one  of 
which  had  not  been  stripped,  the  other 
which  had  been  stripped  and  reclaimed 
in  1968  by  the  Hanna  Coal  Co.  The  re- 
port states: 

The  water  draining  from  the  mined  and 
reclaimed  watershed  is  highly  acidic,  having 
an  average  pH  of  3  5  In  contrast,  the  water 
draining  from  the  natural  system  Is  neutral 
or  slightly  basic,  having  an  average  pH  of 
7  9.  ...  In  the  affected  system,  Pe  (iron) 
was  found  In  concentrations  greater  than 
400  times  that  found  in  the  natural  system, 
SO,  (stilfate)  averaged  66  times  that  of  the 
natural  system,  K  (potassium)  2  8  times.  C« 
(calcliim)  nine  times,  &fg  (magnesium)  30 
times.  Mn  (manganese)  over  1,320  times,  and 
M  (aluminum)  was  found  to  be  over  3.000 
times  that  of  the  natural  system.  These  large 
amounts  of  Ions  produced  high  concentra- 
tions of  dissolved  solids.  Average  dissolved 
solids  of  the  affected  systems  were  90  times 
that  of  the  natural  system. 

CHEMICALS    KELCASED    BY     STRIP    MINING 

The  report  drew  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  Three  years  after  reclamation  one  finds 
that  the  affected  area  cannot  support  plant 
or  animal  life 

2  Geologic  formations  high  In  sandstone 
must  t>e  reclaimed  by  better  methods  or 
should  not  be  stnp-mlned  at  all. 

3.  The  acid  condition  produced  by  strip- 
mining  releases  amounts  of  minerals  and 
nutrients   which   are   toxic   to   plant-life 

4.  The  highly  dissolved  chemical  load 
entering  Piedmont  Lake  from  the  affected 
area  is  rapidly  Increasing  the  eutrophlcatlon 
processes  In  the  lake,  and  thus  It  Is  altering 
«md  destroying  lake  habitats 

HIGH    COST    OF    "RECLAMATION" 

In  short,  good  reclamation  like  that 
found  in  Germany  can  only  be  accom- 
plished on  flat  areas  free  of  pyritlc  and 
other  acid-causing  materials.  And.  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  care- 
ful, comprehensive  land  use  planning, 
strict  performance  standards  for  the 
reclamation  process,  full  public  access  to 
the  planning  process,  a  continuing  pro- 
gram for  revegetation  and  forestatlon 
over  a  5-  to  10-year  period  after  comple- 
tion of  Initial  reclamation  efforts,  and 
above  all  a  major  commitment  of  money 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000  per  acre, 
such  as  the  Europeans  have  put  forth. 

Nephew  sums  up  the  German  approach 
philosophically : 

Probably  the  most  compelling  reason  for 
farmland  reatoration,  however,  is  the  prevail- 
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ing  conviction  that  to  allow  valuable  soil  to 
be  Irrevocably  destroyed  by  a  strictly  tem- 
porary land  use — mining — would  present 
extreme  foUy. 

KXCLAMATION    IN     PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Pennsylvania  law  and  the 
Pennsylvania  reclamation  methods  have 
been  widely  touted  as  the  solution  to  the 
Nation's  strip  mining  and  reclamation 
problems.  The  slopes  are  not  as  steep  in 
Pennsylvania  as  in  West  Virginia,  Even 
though  the  State  law  requires  backfUl- 
ings  of  strip-mined  areas  to  their  origi- 
nal contour  and  enforcement  of  the  strip 
mining  law  seems  to  be  more  stringent 
than  most  States,  reclamation  has  been 
largely  a  failure  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  acid  ixtllution  from  strip  mining 
spoils. 

A  study  completed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences  shows  that  a  majority 
of  strip  mines  in  seams  surrounded  by 
highly  acid  shales  discharge  acid  water 
In  excess  of  the  State  water  quality 
standards,  regardless  of  the  method  of 
reclamation  employed — 50  to  67  percent 
of  such  strip  mines  which  were  regraded 
to  original  contour  failed  to  meet  water 
Quality  standards;  71  to  94  percent  of 
such  strip  mines  which  were  partially  re- 
graded  failed  to  meet  water  quality 
standards. 

THE  BLOCK-CUT  TECHNIQtTE  OF  STRIP  MINING 

Pennsylvania  has  Introduced  a  new 
form  of  stripping  known  as  the  "block 
cut,"  which  Is  designed  to  restore  the 
mined  land  to  Its  original  contour  by 
dumping  the  first  cut  on  the  downslope 
and  then  dumping  subsequent  cuts  Into 
the  hole  created  by  the  first  cut.  This 
technique  Involves  the  segregation  of  the 
topsoil  and  the  burial  of  the  most  toxic 
and  acid  producing  strata  In  an  effort 
to  minimize  their  adverse  effect.  Recla- 
mation Is  attempted  concurrent  with  the 
mining  operation. 

The  major  advantage  offered  by  the 
block-cut  technique  Is  that  It  can  elimi- 
nate a  majority  of  the  downslope  spoil 
dumping,  thus  cutting  down  on  land- 
slides. However,  the  first  cut  Is  still 
placed  on  the  downslope  and  this  cut 
must  be  quite  large  to  allow  space  for 
the  equipment  to  operate.  Dumping  of 
this  first  cut  creates  a  large  spoil  bank 
which  is  subject  to  the  monumental 
problems  of  landslides,  erosion,  and 
heavy  sedimentation. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  block 
cut  Is  basically  an  earth  moving  tech- 
nique. As  such,  it  cannot  overcome  the 
very  serious  problems  of  slippage,  acid 
drainage  and  the  leaching  of  toxic  mate- 
rials. While  It  can  reduce  general  erosion 
and  sedimentation.  It  does  not  eliminate 
these  problems  nor  does  it  Insure 
revegetation.  It  has  never  been  proven 
feasible  In  the  steep  slope  areas  of  cen- 
tral Appalachia — only  on  the  shorter, 
more  gentle  slopes  of  Pennsylvania  has 
it  been  at  all  successful.  Although  a  modi- 
fled  block  cut  has  been  attempted  by 
Hobet  Mining  Co.  In  my  congressional 
district— Mingo  County— It  Is  done  while 
retaining  the  high  wall.  In  fact,  both  coeJ 
operators  and  State  officials  have  In- 
dicated that  the  block-cut  method  is  too 
•expensive  in  the  steep  mountains  of 


•West  Virginia.  At  best,  the  block  cut  Is 
an  Improvement  over  other  reclamation 
techniques,  but  It  falls  far  short  of  being 
a  solution  to  the  problems  of  reclamation, 

RECLAMATION  OF  WX8TKKN  STRIPPXD  LAND 

The  western  lands  are  characterized 
by  very  thin  topsoil,  low  rainfall,  alkali 
and  sodic  spoils — no  acid-producing 
materials — and  the  general  scarcity  of 
water.  This  has  led  many  to  the  false 
conclusion  that  without  much  rainfall  or 
acld-producing  material,  and  fairly  level 
land,  strip  mining  in  the  West  does  no^ 
face  the  gigantic  problems  of  reclamation 
confronted  in  Appalachia. 

Dr.  Robert  Curry,  assistant  professor 
of  geology  at  the  University  of  Montana, 
testified  before  the  S«iate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  that — 

The  ground  surface,  once  disturbed  in 
the  West,  cannot  recover  to  Its  present  state 
of  succession  or  vegetation  without  extremely 
long  periods  of  geologic  time — many  times 
longer  than  we  might  expect  man  to  In- 
habit the  earth. 

He  added: 

In  the  West,  unless  precious  water  Is  Im- 
ported and  the  sites  are  watered  on  the 
order  of  200  to  2,000  years  to  simulate  the 
naturally  wetter  conditions  during  the  soU- 
formlng  periods,  reclamation  to  the  point 
of  self-sustenance  Is  impossible  .  .  .  When 
one  considers  the  rising  costs  of  water  and 
fertUlzer,  and  the  rising  values  of  sustained 
water  quality.  I  estimate  that  ultimate  costs 
of  reclamation  in  the  West  are  10  to  100 
times  as  great  as  those  on  steep,  contour- 
stripped  lands  In  the  southeast. 

I  Will  now  quote  the  final  statement  of 
Professor  Curry  In  which  he  took  a  swipe 
at  me,  demonstrating  that  reclamation 
of  strip  mined  land  in  the  western  States 
is  far  more  serious  than  in  my  Appa- 
lachia: 

The  oft-spoken  threat  that  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming and  Montana  coal  areas  will  become 
another  Appalachia,  as  Representative 
Hechler  said  the  other  day,  Is,  I  believe,  a 
deceptive  statement  because  the  situation  In 
the  Western  States  U,  In  fact,  somewhat 
worse  from  the  standpoint  of  reclamation 
alternatives,  economic  base,  potential  losses 
of  water  and  land  value. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  STtTDT 

"Rehabilitation  Potential  of  Western 
Coal  Lands"  is  a  landmark  study  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  This  study  under- 
lines the  danger  of  laimching  a  big  coal 
rush  to  strip  mine  western  lands.  It  also 
indicates  the  ver>-  real  threat  which  coal 
gasiflcation  plants  will  pose  to  the  lim- 
ited water  supply  in  these  western  areas. 
Plans  have  been  rushed  forward  to  com- 
bine massive  strip  mining  with  giant  coal 
gasification  plants  in  the  West. 

When  Dr.  Philip  Handler,  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
testified  before  the  Energy  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  on  October  4,  he  stated: 

This  study  examines  the  capabilities  for 
reclaiming  strip-mined  lands  In  the  arid 
West,  and  is  somewhat  disconcerting. 

I  might  interject  here  that  it  is  always 
disconcerting  when  we  discover  through 
sound  scientific  investigation  that  what 
we  have  come  to  accept  as  true,  may  not 
be  true.  We  have  heard  and  read  so  many 
coal  Industry  officials  state  that  reclama- 


tion is  possible  after  strip  mining,  that 
it  must  be  an  accepted  fact.  We  have 
also  heard  many  experts  state  that  recla- 
mation may  be  difficult  in  the  steep  slopes 
of  Appalachia,  where  landslides  occur, 
but  surely  there  are  fewer  strip  mine 
reclamation  problems  In  the^est.  where 
the  land  is  level,  there  Is  not  touch  water, 
and  there  are  no  pyritlc  shalds  to  produce 
acid  mine  drainage.  I  do  aot  find  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  study  "dis- 
concerting"; In  fact,  it  fits  ih  precisely 
with  what  I  have  been  contending — that 
in  both  Appalachia  and  farther  west,  you 
cannot  strip  mine  and  expect  to  reclaim 
the  land. 

Dr.  Handler  was  asked,  before  this 
committee,  by  Congressman  Brown  to 
expand  on  his  characterization  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  study,  and 
he  gave  this  reply : 

It  really  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  those  lands  ts  In  consider- 
able measure  a  function  of  not  only  how 
much  effort  goes  into  It,  how  careful  we 
are,  how  stringently  we  demand  It  be  done, 
but  also  the  water  supply,  and  the  water 
supply  In  the  areas  In  question  Is  rather 
meager. 

Secondly,  if  we  ever  want  to  switch  over 
and  use  some  of  that  coal  for  industrial 
processes,  such  as  converting  it  Into  pipeline 
quality  gas,  then  there  would  be  a  large 
demand  for  water  which  certainly  cannot 
be  met. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
study  concludes : 

1.  "Pertinent  data  for  rehabilitating  mined 
land  are  virtually  nonexistent.  The  necessary 
research  has  barely  begun." 

2.  "Because  water  requirements  are  a  major 
problem  In  western  areas,  water  consumption 
and  related  on  and  off  site  environmental 
impacts  that  would  result  from  conversion  of 
coal  by  gasification,  liquefaction  or  Its  use 
for  electricity  generation  oould  far  exceed  the 
Impacts  from  coal  mining  alone  ....  not 
enough  water  exists  for  large-scale  conver- 
sion of  coal  to  other  energy  forms.  The  po- 
tential environmental  and  social  Impacts  of 
the  us©  of  this  water  for  largescale  energy 
conversion  projects  would  exceed  by  far  the 
anticipated  Impact  of  mining  alone!  We  rec- 
ommend that  alternate  locations  be  consid- 
ered for  energy  conversion  faculties  and  that 
adequate  evaluations  be  made  of  the  options 
(including  rehabilitation)  for  the  various 
local  uses  of  the  available  water." 

3.  "The  time  required  for  this  process  of 
succession  to  heal  the  scars  of  a  severe  dis- 
turbance In  desert  and  sage  brush  foothill 
areas  may  be  decades  and  even  centuries. 
Even  when  the  best  of  proven  techniques 
are  applied  In  such  desert  areas,  the  potential 
for  approaching  the  conditions  and  values  of 
the  original  ecosystems  Is  low." 

4.  (In  foothill  zone  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains). "Steep  slopes,  south  and  west  expo- 
sures and  Infertile  soils  can  present  insur- 
mountable rehabilitation  problems  even 
when  the  best  methods  are  diligently 
followed." 

6.  (With  respect  to  desert  areas,  broad 
valley  basins  and  local  areas  among  low  hills, 
ridges  and  mesas ) ,  "The  probability  for  suc- 
osssfully  rehabilitating  such  ar*af  i?  ei- 
tremely  low  .  .  .  Dlsttipblng  such  areas  for 
surface  mining  of  coal  amounts  to  sacrtfldng 
such  values  jjpermanently  for  an  economic 
award." 

6.  "The  chances  of  approaching  the  orig- 
inal ecosystem  are  only  moderate  even  on 
the  best  of  sites  and  there  Is  no  probabllitv  of 
cwnplete restoration  ar.ywher*  ' 

7.  "For  much  of  the  western  cdk:  regior;. 
the  rates  of  erosion  are  amcng  the  Llghest  in 
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^•o.S"°r^.or^.'SL'SooS^'"'    •""  SlTes'S'cut".^  ""^" '7''. '^^.'i^"-  ™^  ^  *  ^^^^^^  threat  in  Jeas  like 

8.   •Surface  ininin«  •ctivitia.  Si*y  disrupt  ^f^,^  *^  ^"*  f*'™*^"  ?!?  ^«'y-  AboliUon  Boone  County.  W.  Va    whe^  iSn^a  S 

ground   water   How   patterns   and   interrupt  °'   ^"^P    "^^^^   'O^d   eliminate   these  the  6.5  percent  of  the  coaJ  whi^rln  ^ 

traditional  sources  of  water  supply-            *^  pressures  parto^olarly  in  the  case  of  mar-  strip  mmed  would  leave  n^Pi2nHc?,^  ^ 

o«P  ^urs.  wxsrra.  ,x.mb  o,  co^  «^  operators.  It  thus  would  allow  deep  tot^ly    destJoJ^     maVlS^  ^b^n^? 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  strong  SS^crSSSitSenT^'si^etv""""''  ^.^^  "^^"^  °^  ^^^ --^^'"«^«^rce'm 

advocates  of  strip  mlnmg  m  the  West  ^STof^S^Sfnw  ^,^«i^-,h  °^  ^^^  "^^  "^"^^  ^'^^^^t  and  ^some 

that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deep  mine  oatSr?,  «  t  hi;  ^°"o*  ^^^^^ly  ^^L^^  ^^''^  impossible                                  '°™^ 

the  very  thick  seams  of  coal  which  are  SlS^a^  ^fi^i   Lh   «ffh'l°^  ^^^^\  v,"^*^  ^^    ^^^-^^^  o^  Mines  estimates 

plentiful  in  western  States  ^d^JinnH  ,^7n-      **  Bethlehem  Steel  that   underground   mining   recovS^ 

At  present,  underground  mining  being  l^west^^ue^of  ^r^'^r'^^Z  ^"  ST'""'  °'  '^^  '^^^^  ^'^'^^  C^  mining 

carried  out  m  Utah  in  the  Kalparowltz  m^!hoiS Tao    °  H^a"^  ~-^*^    "  However,  new  technologies.  partlcula?fy 

field  is  in  thick  seams  of  up  to  30  feet,  no^  tS^Vor^oT,  ntfJ  ^P^*»^.«^-  "longwall  mining"  can  increas^  tha    re- 

Conventional  techniques  are  used,  and  "eDaraS./dJ.n  JnH  .^Hn     *^  avaUable  covery  rate  to  85-95  percent.  The  appU- 

the  coal  is  mined  on  several  levels.  Ex-  JJ^S    or^t^er,     i^n  °^''^''°'^  °^  ^*"°"  "^  '^^^  technologies  in  the  Unit«l 

^'^.zrs.^s,f^iT,^^  HxHHrTF"'"'-  -r^''^'i---^^''^''S. 
^r^^^'Siii^^^L^  ESHr£f:°;H"  •"■'"■""~"o"»=^---" 

levels.  The  prunan'  melhod  t  room  and     s"l"™S,^«erM  .?9  Sl^rwlir         '^'  *""«  »"  "IP  mlnlne  has  con 
The  mining  ot  a  thick  seam  can  be  done     higher  than  that  como  l^hC  thVir  ■  SH     "'"'"  ""^  '°  ">«  exclusion  of  one  ven; 

^r-„  „  ._.„  „.„    --  =ihrtr.^ote°.srnVst",!;  b^Sr-^-r  --^- 

To  be  sure,  there  are  more  accidents  in  producers.  Peabody  and  ConsoUdated—  hac  Pct tw^  .f  ^  .1°"°™^*^  Development." 
deep  mmes,  but  a  close  look  at  the  acci-  Peabody  and  ConsoUdated  strip  mines  rtom!  »  ^*'  "^^®  environmental 
dent  records  of  the  major  companies  had  identical  0  61  fatalities  per  million  ^T?  »1  "^  ^^'"^P  mining  may  under- 
proves  that  this  does  not  have  to  be  the  man-hours  rates  which  were  exceeded  „  .  ^"'""^  regional  economic  de- 
case.  US.  Steel,  which  operates  only  cap-  only  by  Old  Ben  deep  mlnes-0  62  and  S  th«f!^^"K  ^'^°'"*  "'  ^iemyk  points  out 
Uve  mmes  and  produces  99  percent  of  its  Consolidateds  own  deep  mines— 1  14--  r>  i  I  *^*^*  °^  Appalachia.  the  Ap- 
cort  through  deep  mining,  has  by  far  the  which  were  the  most  dangerous  mines  in  t/^*^^  Highway  Development  Sys- 
best  safety  records  of  any  coal  company  the  industry  from  a  fatalities  point  of  f^,  ,  .  ^^^^^^^^  'o  open  up  possibilities 
SimUarly.  Bethlehem  Steel,  which  oper-  view.  These  statistics  certainly  ca^  doubf'  If  foT.^  ^"'^  ''^^'  industry  as  well 
ates  largely  deep  mines,  ranks  second  in  on  the  common  assumption  that  ierio  !L  ,  w,"^  transportation  of  timber 
injuries  and  third  in  fatalities.  This  mining  is  much  safer  tlmn  deep  miSniT  *"i.«=o^  ^lemyk  concluded 
^J^^I.  }\  '^'  ^  *  commitment  is  Moreover,  the  combination  of  the  go«l  co^d%«nl'°^'^/lP''""'°"  °^  «^"P  ^^^^ 
made  to  safety,  deep  mines  can  become  safety  record  of  captive  deep  mines  and  o^^h.  a^  ^,  Jf '  '^*  developmental  impact 
safe.  Here  are  the  data  on  the  10  biggest  the  good  safety  records  of  ISrCan  uS  AppaUchian  Highway  system, 
producers  from  1968  to  1971 :  derground  mines  shows  that  deep  mining  .  '^'J  analysis  clearly  has  application 
wjcHiEs  PM  MiLuoN  MAx-HotHw  Can  bccome  a  much  safer  operation.  !"  °^^^^  areas  threatened  by  strip  min 

(Numbers  In  parentheses  refer  to  rank  of  effjciinct  in  coal  recovery  :  deep  and  stsip  '"^-  ^^^  industries  are  likely  to  relocate 

tJs  s-ee.  n,.ir?  "'^"""^  Strip  mines  are  not  necessarily  more  '11,^^^^  "^"'^  contaminated  water  sup- 

sHHirr '-■■-■■■■-■  lis  i^-i"S"S,?Le-n?c';,^  £=rs^-"— s- 

General  Dvnamics  miuM^'e")' M  74  l^^^  ""'"^^  *'*"  characteristically  recover  rn^tl^r  t  ^'^"j^y  ^""tled:  "Opportunity 

Peabodv  cba:  ( 1 46  91  ^^  Percent  of  the  coal  However,  side  ef-  h    ,        »,^  ^^^-    ^^^  Case  of  Coal 

Old  Ben  Coal  lOi "  47  40  fects.  particularly  in  contour  stripping  ''"^'a"   Mimng"   by   Robert  Spore    an 

Amax  Coal  (8) 43.23  K^atly  reduce  this  efficiency.  When  auger  f<^°"o™st  at  the  Oak   Ridge  National 

?;^i**'^|5' ------- 56  57  mining  is  associated  with  strip  mining  ^^oratory.   underlines   Miemyk  s   con- 

S^-fd  r^k'*r!ti!**  f^  ''* "  ='  ^^^  augering  recovers  only  30-50  percent  *^'"«o"^  Th^  study  found  that  the  value 

r.ia..d  Creel,  coal  .3, ,2.13  of  the  coal,  reducing  overall  efflci^ncy  Jo  S  'i'^^  Pl'^S  ^11  the  coal  along  the 

The  differences  are  less  marked  bxit  stKl  around  60  percent  Whether  or  not  auger-  ^  °°"^"  *^°'''' o' the  Cumberland  River 

signiQcant  when  fatality  rates  are  complied  ing  is  used,  a  solid  block  of  coal  must  be  '"    eastern    Kentucky    and    Tennessee 

FATAi-rnEs  PER  sino-ioN  MAN-RotTu  retained  between  the  .•'trip  cut  and  anv  *°"^**  ^^tal  $13,906,000  while  the  recrea- 

rs  Steel  mines  i4) 0  28  '"ture  deep  mine,  further  reducing  efB-  yo^^L^'*^"^  °^  "^'^  area  totaled   $42- 

B^^  K°*^  c^'  V °  35  ciency  Even  in  area  stripping,  such  soUd  °-°  °^   ^  short,  the  costs  in  terms  of 

P«.^T  ^'r'JTi''"  '^°> °**  blocks  are  commonlv  left  where  the  over-  '°^'    opportunities    for    recreation    and 

5:::e;S^^Tars'^°n^'];,- V^  't"r.'n'"  .  ^^""^^    '"^    deep.^Th'ereTo^e.  IT::^:^!,''^^'' ^'''''  "^^'^ ''^^^ 

Island  Creek  Coal  (3i             0  85  ^'"^   '"'"^^   ""^^  ™"8^  *"   efBclencv  of  „,  ,w.    "^  °'  *"  ^^^  ^^^^  "^  the  area.  All 

Peabody  Coal  (11...     OM  *^°*^ '■ecover>- from  about  40  to  90  percent  °'.  ^"'fj^onomic  and  recreational  bene- 

oid  Ben  Coal  (9) 1  07  ^"^'^^  contour  stripping  on  steep  slopes  .          ^  people  would  be  lost  forever  If 

Pitt»ton    iSi 1  JO  bemg  the  least  efBclent.  strippmg  were  permitted.  This  pattern 

Consolidation  Coal  (2) ,53         In  Other  ways,  strip  mining  mav  dl-  ?     °^^  opportunities  is  already  the  rule 

Particular  note  should  be  made  of  the  !i^*'"''  *"^^^  ^^  efficiency  of  subsequent  l?„n°St. ^f '^■''  ?l  Appalachla— only  aboll- 

Peabody  figures    80  percent  S  tie  J  coa^  flf^  ,?'"'"«   "^^"J'  ^^^^^^«  character-  "°^*^^l,!iTc^'.!^'^*, 

production  comes  from  surface  mfnSg  ^"S^"^  associated  with  strip  minmg  in  un?^,^,^''*  t""'  *"  ?'  ^^^  ^"^^  Virginia 

yet   their  accident  record  Is  wo^  Tfe  12^''^  i*""*^"   "^^^   '^"''^   rock   strata  li'l^^^^JlJ  School  of  Forestry  in  testi- 

?ood  safety  rerorrt  nf  fhT^^r^r.          .  **^^*  deeper  coal  seams  and  create  new  "^?^  ^^°^^  ^^^  Senate  Interior  Com- 

st^  from  the  f  Jt  thft^h      'v,""^^  '°°^  '''^^''  ^"^   *^^"  drainage  hi  ""'f^  '^^  ^^''^h.  pointed  out  how  strip 

l^^a  r^J^     ^\        I  "^*^  ^^'^  *  ards  for  subsequent  underground  mlnlnK  ""'"*"*  ^  running  the  hardwood  timber 

StedTt^/tr    .S.r'''^-:'^"'^  *"  ^''^'"'"'  «^^P  '"^^  2  nea?-TXe  Z'f'f^    ^n    Appalachia.    Smith    stated 

l^i-TnH  t^-            .    ^^    operations    as  seams  may  so  disfigure  and  destrov  an  ""*'  '^'^^  mlnlng- 

^^.t^^  "^  ^""^  ^T'"  "^^  '°"'-  »'-*^  ^  ^  '"ake  future  accei  Sid  future  ^  *!'*'"P"  '^'  en^1^onment  that  it  ap- 
petitive pncing  pressures  of  the  market-  human  habitation  dlfDcult  o"  CLS  r.^"  J.^£:S;re''r{,TuA"''T;,nchrtr' J? 
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either  destroyed  directly  by  strip  mining  or 
els*  they  receive  the  brunt  of  overburden 
and  sUUtlon  from  the  stripping  at  higher 
elevations. 
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In  short,  strip  mining  is  totally  Incom- 
patible with  timber,  tourism,  and  indus- 
trial development.  It  Is  crucial  to  note 
that  deep  mining  is  quite  compatible  with 
these  alternate  land  uses,  while  at  the 
same  time  offering  more  plentiful  supply 
of  coal. 

The  situation  in  the  West  adds  stUl 
another  lost  alternate  land  use  to  this 
equation.  As  I  demonstrated  In  rav  analy- 
sis of  the  possibilities  for  western  recla- 
mation, the  lands  of  the  West  will  no 
longer  be  useful  as  grazing  land  once 
they  have  been  stripped— this  will  have 
a  very  important  and  oft  overlooked  im- 
pact on  our  supply  of  beef.  The  loss  of 
these  lands  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
cutback  on  beef  and  grain  production  At 
a  time  of  growing  worldwide  food  short- 
ages, we  must  ask  whether  we  can  afford 
to  strip  these  lands — especially,  when  the 
coal  could  be  mined  through  under- 
ground methods  without  sacrificing  the 
productive  value  of  this  land. 

ABOLmON  or  STTUP-MIXTNG  AND 
THE   COST   or   ELECTRICn-T 

The  Cost  of  Li\'ing  Council  announced 
new  retail  price  ceilings  for  gasoline 
prices  on  October  15,  1973,  that  permitted 
many  sei-vice  stations  to  raise  prices  by 
as  much  as  1.5  cents  per  gallon  immedi- 
ately. 

What  is  the  effect  of  such  a  price  in- 
crease in  gasoline  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can family,  as  contrasted  with  the  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  electricity  which 
would  result  from  the  abolition  of  strip 
mining? 

I  have  asked  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  an  analysis  of  this  com- 
parison in  rising  costs,  which  foUows: 

A  ban  on  contour  and  auger  mined  coal 
would  require  the  replacement  of  50  million 
tons  of  such  coal  currently  supplied  to  utili- 
ties (source:  Bureau  of  Mines).  A  ban  on  all 
strlp-mlnlng  would  require  the  replacement 
of  214  mUIlon  tons  of  strip  mined  coal  cur- 
rently supplied  to  electric  utilities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  during 
the  third  quarter  of  1972,  the  delivered  price 
to  utUltles  of  deep  mined  coal  was  $9.40  per 
ton;   the  delivered  price  of  strip-mined  coal 
was   $771.   Thus,   replacing   the   214   million 
tons  of  strip-coal  supplied  to  utilities  in  1972 
with   deep   mined   coal   would   mean   an   in- 
crease of  $361.7  mUllon  In  delivered  fuel  costs 
to    UtUltles.    assuming    that    alternate    fuel 
sources   are    either   more    expensive    or    un- 
avaUable.  If  this  Increase  were  aU  passed  on 
to   consumers   of  electricity,   what   would   It 
mean   to   the   average  famUv's  electric   bUl? 
Just  under  one   third   of  ali  electricity  was 
consumed   by  residential  users  In   1972.   As- 
suming that  all  rate  payers  are  equally  af- 
fected—which is  an  over-slmpUflcatlon".  ap- 
proximately $120  mUllon  of  the  Increase  In 
fuel    cost    will    be   passed    on    to   resldentUl 
users.  There  were  more  than  66  million  resi- 
dential  users   in    1972.   Therefore,   a   ban  on 
strlp-mlnlng  would  mean — taking  the  above 
assumption*  in  consideration — that  the  aver- 
age family's  electric  bUl  would  rise  $1  80  an- 
nually or  16  cents  per  month. 

In  contrast,  a  recent  decision  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU  to  allow  a  15  cent  hUte  In 
gasoline  prices  wUl  cost  the  average  family 
(one  or  two  cars,  15.000  mUes  annually).  $15 
per  year  or  $1.25  per  month  In  additional 
expenditures  for  gasoline. 


Of  course,  more  recent  Increases  In  gaso- 
line prlcea  will  far  exceed  the  IncreaGee  In  the 
family  budget  caused  by  the  abolition  of 
strip  mining. 

INVDONMEirrAL    DAMAGE:     DEia>    AND    STRIP 

In  every  respect,  strip  mining  is 
clearly  more  devastating  to  the  environ- 
ment than  undergrround  mining.  Given 
the  vast  areas  of  land  affected  and  the 
long  term  of  the  effects,  this  is  the  most 
significant  comparison. 

Strip    mining    characteristically    in- 
volves the  near- total  destruction  of  the 
land  surface  throughout  the  area  mined, 
and  the  spread  of  destruction  through 
siltation,  pollution,  flooding,  and  so  forth, 
far  beyond  the  mined  area.  Underground 
mining   potentially   affects  less   surface 
since  it  characteristically  removes  coal 
from  multiple  underground  seams  in  the 
same  location  rather  than  a  single  sur- 
face seam  over  a  broader  area.  And  in 
fact  95  percent  of  the  surface  under- 
mined is  not  materially  affected  at  all. 
The  two  principal  exceptions  are  the  un- 
dermining of  towns  which  may  lead  to 
dangerous  subsidence  and  the  deposition 
of  mine  refuse  on  the  surface.  Under- 
mining of  towns  can  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited to  prevent  future  damage  in  this 
manner.  Under  better  economic  condi- 
tions and  a  stronger  regulatory  frame- 
work, mine  refuse  could  be  reintroduced 
into  the  mine  void  or  handled  on  the 
surface  in  a  manner  analogous  to  sani- 
tary landfills  to  eliminate  75  percent  of 
the  potential  surface  disturbance. 

WATER  POLLtrnoN 

The  principal  environmental  char- 
acteristic which  underground  and  strip 
mining  clearly  have  in  common  is  the 
production  of  acid  and  toxic  water 
through  the  exposure  of  acid  and  min- 
eral bearing  shales  to  a  combination  of 
air  and  water.  The  strata  of  shale  which 
are  characteristically  directly  above  and 
beneath  the  seam  of  coal  are  generally 
heavy  producers  of  sulfuric  acid  when 
exposed  to  a  combination  of  air  and 
water. 

In  underground  mines,  water  seeping 
through  the  roof  and  flowing  out  cracks 
and  mine  openings  carries  poisonous 
waters  into  streams — a  major  source  of 
water  pollution  throughout  the  Appala- 
chian region.  This  condition  can  be  cor- 
rected in  part  by  purposely  caving  in  th? 
mine  roof  following  extraction  of  coal  by 
flooding  the  mine  to  the  roof— which 
prevents  access  of  air  necessary  for  acid 
formation— by  sealing  all  mine  outlets 
or  by  'back-filling"  the  mine  with  spoii 
material.  All  of  these  measures  can  re- 
duce the  problem,  although  frequently 
they  do  not  cure  it  altogether. 

In  strip  mines,  the  shale  directly  above 
the  seam  of  coal  is  pulverized  by  the 
process  of  removal  and  cast  on  the  spoil 
pile  where  it  is  exposed  to  air  and  rain 
water.  Characteristically,  since  this 
strata  is  the  last  to  be  removed  before 
the  coal  is  reached,  it  reposes  on  top  of 
the  spoil  pile.  The  strata  of  shale  below 
the  sefim  of  coal  is  also  exposed  to  air 
and  water  until  It  is  recovered  in  the 
reclamation  process. 

The  strip  mine  spoil  banks  have  sev- 
eral characteristics  which  make  them  far 
more  potent  generators  of  acid  than  un- 


derground mines.  First,  the  spoils  are 
more  directly  exposed  to  air  and  water, 
both  of  which  percolate  to  depths  of  10 
feet  or  more  in  the  loose  qx)U  material 
to  generate  acid  water,  which  then  runs 
out  into  surface  watercourses  or  down 
into  underground  watercourses  Second 
acid  producUon  is  directly  proporUooal 
to  the  surface  area  of  the  shales  exposed 
to  air  and  water:  the  pulverized  shales 
m  the  spoil  pile  expose  many  more  sur- 
faces than  do  the  solid  shales  under- 
ground. Third,  acid  production  is  also 
proportional  to  temperature,  doubling 
for  every  10°  C  rise  in  temperature  In 
summer  months,  shale  exposed  to  air  and 
wator  Ml  spoil  pUes  at  90°  P  will  produce 
four  times  as  much  acid  as  shale  under- 
ground at  a  constant  50=  P. 

Finally,  acid  production  by  strip  mines 
IS  a  greater  problem  because  the  acid 
w-ater  flows  in  all  natural  directions  down 
off  and  down  through  the  entire  strip 
mme  spoils,  rather  than  through  a  few 
discrete  openings  as  in  underground 
miiung. 

Even  though  strip  mining  can  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  more  acid  water  than 
underground  mining,  this  is  not  the 
major  water  polluUon  problem  associated 
with  strip  mining.  The  major  problem 
particularly  in  mountainous  areas  is 
sedimentation.  Strip  mined  areas  c'on- 
tmuously  erode,  filling  streams  and  rivers 
with  sedunent  which  impedes  the  flow  of 
water,  fllis  the  stream  channels  and 
promotes  flooding,  coats  stream  bottoms 
and  prevent*  the  growth  of  aquaUc  plant 
and  animal  life,  fills  reservoirs  and  im- 
poundments, clogs  pubUc  water  systems 
and  transmits  pathogenic  viruses  Ero- 
sion and  sedimentation  rates  500  times 
that  of  neighboring  unstripped  land  are 
common,  documented  by  the  US  Geo- 
lo^cal  Survey  and  many  other  studies 

Sedimentation  problems  are  not  sig- 
nificantly associated  with  underground 
mining.  wuiu 

Erosion  from  strip  mined  land  also 
loads  water  with  toxic  quantities  of  other 
mmerals  such  as  manganese,  aluminum 
ammonium,  magnesium,  calcium  potas- 
sium sodium.  Not  only  does  the  erosion 
of  these  minerals  from  stripped  spoils 
prevent  revegetation  in  the  soil  of  these 
spoils,  but  the  toxic  concentraUons  of 
these  minerals  in  the  run-off  water  in- 
hibit life  in  the  areas  to  which  these 
waters  flow. 

The  hea\-y  blasting  characteristicallv 
associated  with  strip  mining  also  has 
adverse  effects  on  underground  water- 
courses in  many  areas— diverting  under- 
ground  water,  opening  fissures  to  poUute 
underground  water  with  acid  and  toxic 
surface  waters,  etc. 

Therefore,  although  the  water  pollu- 
tion consequences  of  underground  min- 
ing have  been  and  continue  to  be  serious 
the  water  pollution  consequences  of  strip 
mining  are  far  more  serious  relaUve  to 
acid  production,  sedimentaUon,  toxicity 
and  destruction  of  underground  water- 
courses. 

MR    POLLtmON 

Air  polluUon  Is  occasionally  a  problem 
with  either  mining  method,  though  it  is 
not  of  the  magnitude  of  the  other  prob- 
lems. "Noxious  gases."  testifies  Hollls 
M  E)ole.  "are  emitted  from  the  292  bum- 
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Ing  coal  refuse  banks  and  the  289  known 
coal  outcrop  and  mine  fires."  resulting 
from  underground  mining.  These  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  control  once  under 
way.  but  adequate  environmental  regu- 
lation can  largely  prevent  this  problem 
with  future  underground  mining.  "Back- 
filling" of  mine  spoils  Into  the  mine  or 
depositing  them  between  layers  of  earth 
as  in  sanitary  landfills  can  prevent  fu- 
ture gob  pile  fires.  Coal  outcrop  fires  can 
also  be  prevented  by  back- filing  spoils 
agamst  coal  seams  left  exposed. 

Strip  mining,  like  other  earth-moving 
processes,  can  produce  some  air  pollu- 
tion problems  through  creation  of  dust 
dunng  the  mining  process.  This  csm  be 
coBtt^lled  in  part  by  watering  and  is 
rarely  serious  imless  the  strip  mine  Is 
very  close  to  Inhabited  areas.  More  seri- 
ous is  the  wind -erosion  of  strip  mine 
spoils  in  arid  regions  This  is  already 
contributing  to  dust  storms  in  the  Black 
Mesa  and  Four  Comers  areas  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico. 

THE    MOMKNT    OF    DECISION 

I  would  hope  that  one  lesson  would  be 
learned  as  a  result  of  the  current  energy 
shortage.  We  must  plan  for  the  future 
in  our  handling  of  energy;  we  can  no 
longer  muddle  through  or  leave  the  cru- 
cial energy  decisions  to  the  big  oU  con- 
glomerates who  are  motivated  by  profits, 
not  by  any  concern  for  what  Is  best  for 
the  people.  We  have  come  up  short  in 
this  crisis,  and  if  we  deal  with  this  crisis 
by  stepping  up  strip  mining  we  will  come 
up  short  again  In  the  1980's  when  all  our 
eastern  strippable  reserves  will  be  ex- 
hausted. At  that  point.  Industry  will 
finally  turn  to  deep  mining,  but  It  is 
likely  that  the  deep  mining  Industry  will 
be  virtually  extinct  and  the  economic 
dislocations  will  be  catastrophic.  F^ir- 
thermore.  vast  acreages  of  land  will  be 
devastated  and  precious  water  polluted 
beyond  reclamation. 

I  can  see  only  one  positive  result  of  our 
present  energy  problem.  It  has  focused 
attention  on  coal  and  forced  a  decision 
on  the  abolition  of  strip  mining.  Many 
people  have  asked  me:  "How  can  you 
favor  phasing  out  strip  mining  now?" 
The  answer  is  simple:  This  is  the  last 
chance  to  make  that  decision.  If  Con- 
gress allows  the  administration  and  the 
energy  conglomerates  to  Increase  strip 
mining  as  the  answer  to  the  energy  crisis, 
we  will  have  committed  the  Nation  to  a 
catastrophic  and  virtually  Irrevocable 
course.  I  discussed  earlier  several  ap- 
proaches to  making  the  shift  to  deep 
mining,  utilizing  unused  deep  mine  ca- 
pacity, reopening  closed  deep  mines,  halt- 
ing coal  exports,  expanding  longwall 
mining.  These  can  and  must  be  Imple- 
mented immediately.  In  addition,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  lineup  long  term  con- 
tracts for  coal  and  to  pump  major 
amounts  of  Investment  into  the  coal  In- 
dustry The  prerequisites  for  a  massive 
commitment  to  deep  minlntr  are  In  place 
AH  that  is  needed  is  the  commitment  by 
Congress  to  phase  out  all  strip  mining  of 
coal. 

Cbngresslonal  Indecision  on  this  ques- 
tion wnll  be  fatal 

We  must  save  the  land  and  the  people 
by  .^topping  the  destruction  caused  by 
strip  mining. 


THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  POLICY 
AND  HEALTH  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP  1974.  H.R.   12053 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  •  Mr.  Rogers  »  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  important 
new  legislation.  The  National  Health 
Policy  and  Health  Development  Act  of 
1974.  H.R.  12053,  designed  to  create  ef- 
fective health  planning  and  development 
programs  throughout  this  country  I  am 
joined  in  this  effort  by  Mr.  Roy  of  Kan- 
sas, and  Mr.  Hastings  of  New  York 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  current  leg- 
islative authority  for  our  existing  health 
planning  and  development  programs — 
comprehensive  health  planning,  regional 
medical  programs,  and  Hill-Burton — will 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
proposal  which  I  am  proposing  today  will 
combine  the  best  features  of  these  three 
programs  during  the  next  2  years  into  a 
new  and  more  effective  system  for  the 
planning  and  development  of  health 
services. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  health  care 
crisis  In  this  country.  Many  people  are 
unable  to  obtain  care  when  they  need 
it.  When  they  do  obtain  care.  It  Is  often 
fragmented  and  usually  extremely  ex- 
pensive. In  many  areas  certain  special- 
ized services  are  simply  imavailable. 
People  have  pointed  out  that  the  goal 
of  solving  these  problems  cen  only  be 
attained  by  effective  plannl  ig  for  the 
development  of  health  services  and  by 
a  carefiil  Investment  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  money  In  the  development  of 
services  which  will  Implement  the  plans 
which  are  prepared  The  legislation 
which  we  are  introducing  today  seeks  to 
achieve  this  great  goal.  It  will  do  this 
by  creating  coordinated  programs  of  ac- 
tion at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
level.  At  the  Federal  level  a  National 
Council  for  Health  Policy  would  be 
created  to  give  guidance  to  the  program, 
and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be 
given  a  new  mandate  for  providing  States 
and  areas  with  assistance  In  health  plan- 
ning and  development.  At  the  State  level 
State  Health  Commissions  responsible 
for  statewide  planning  and  regulatory 
activities  would  be  developed  and  deslg- 
rmted.  At  the  local  level  new  health  serv- 
ice agencies  would  be  created  with  broad 
responsibilities  for  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  health  services. 

This  legislative  proposal  Is  lengthy  and 
complex.  It  contains  many  provisions 
which  the  public  and  concerned  profes- 
sional associations  will  wish  to  examine 
and  comment  on  in  detail.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  everybody  will  agree  with 
all  of  what  is  proposed  but  hope,  by  put- 
ting forward  a  complete  proposal,  to  en- 
gender a  thorough  debate  of  these  Issues 
so  that  the  subcommittee  may  later  re- 
write the  proposal  as  much  as  necessary 
to  achieve  the  best  possible  approach  to 
the  problems  of  health  service  availabil- 
ity and  cost  which  we  all  wish  to  solve. 


It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environment  will 
be  able  to  hold  extensive  hearings  on  this 
proposal  during  February  and  March  so 
that  it  can  be  enacted  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

My  cosponsors.  Mr  Hastincs  and  Mr. 
Rot,  are  also  including  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  proposal. 

Mr.    Speaker,    at    this    point    In    the 
Record  I  include  a  short  summary  of  the 
act: 
BaiKV   SuMMAaT    OF   Tint   Nationai,   Health 

POUCT    AND    HZAI.TH    DEVELOPMENT    ACT    OF 

1974,  HJl    13063 

Tlie  proposed  Act  has  four  principal  parts. 
Part  A  would  establlali  a  National  Council 
for  Health  Policy  Part  B  would  create  a  sys- 
tero  of  Health  Service  Agencies  (HSAs)  re- 
spooslble  for  areawlde  health  planning  and 
development  throughout  the  country.  Part  C 
would  assist  State  governments  in  the  crea- 
tion of  State  Health  Commissions  (SHCs) 
responsible  for  State- level  health  planning 
and  regulatory  activities.  Part  D  would  cre- 
ate a  new  F^ederal  program  of  construction 
assistance  for  health  facilities  based  on  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  Interest  subsidies.  The 
new  programs  would  commence  during  the 
present  fiscal  year,  thus  overlapping  with 
the  authorities  for  CHP.  RMP,  and  HUl- 
Burton.  TTie  Secretary  would  be  respmnslble 
for  assisting  the  existing  agencies  under  the 
latter  programs  in  their  transition  Into  the 
new  programs,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  the  legislative  authorities 
for  CHP,  RMP.  and  Hill-Burton  would  bo 
terminated.  The  provisions  of  the  new  pro- 
grams are  based  on  the  extensive  experience 
now  available  with  the  existing  programs  and 
combine  the  most  effective  and  successful 
features  of  each  of  them. 

The  Sational  Council  Jor  Health  Policy 
would  be  established  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  It  would  have  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  content  of  the  Senate,  and  suitable  staff 
and  support  for  performing  its  functions  It 
would  be  responsible  for  assessment  of  the 
nation's  health:  assessment  of  Federal  and 
other  health  programs:  assessment  of  the 
need  for  health  resources,  services,  and  fi- 
nancing: developing  recommendations  for  a 
nationai  health  policy:  issuing  guidelines  on 
the  appropriate  supply,  distribution,  and 
organization  of  health  resources  and  serv- 
ices: and  conducting  studies  and  analyses 
concerning  its  recommendations  for  a  na- 
tional health  policy.  The  Council  would  be 
required  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
public  on  the  work  It  has  done  In  develop- 
ing policy  the  Council  would  be  required 
to  give  priority  consideration  to  nationai 
health  priorities  specified  In  the  legislation. 
In  creating  a  system  of  Health  Service 
Agencies  (HSAs)  the  Secretary  would  first 
be  responsible  for  dividing  the  nation  Into 
health  areas  for  planning  and  development 
purposes.  He  wovUd  then  designate  In  each 
health  area  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
as  the  HSA  responsible  for  plarmlng  and 
development  In  that  area.  The  legislative 
proposal  ^>eclfles  minimum  criteria  for  the 
legal  structure,  staff,  governing  body,  and 
functioning  of  the  HSAs.  They  would  be 
broadly  responsible  for  preparing  and  Im- 
plementing plans  designed  to  Improve  the 
health  of  the  residents  of  their  health  areas: 
Increasing  the  accessibility,  acceptability, 
continuity,  and  quality  of  the  health  care 
provided  the  residents:  and  restraining  in- 
creases In  costs  oi  such  care  In  performing 
these  functions.  HSAs  would  be  required  to 
gather  suitable  da,t*:  prepare  long-range  goal 
plans  and  short-term  priority  plans;  pro- 
vide assistance  of  either  a  technical  or  fl- 
nancWl  nature  to  people  seeking  to  Imple- 
ment   provisions   of    the    plans,    coordinate 
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actlviaee  with  PSROs,  SHCs,  and  other  ap- 
propriate planning  and  regulatwr  entitles: 
review  and  approve  or  disapprove  proposed 
uses  of  Federal  health  funds  within  the 
area:  assist  States  In  the  performance  of 
capital  expenditure  reviews  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act:  and  assist  the  SHCs  In 
certifying  as  needed  health  services  offered 
In  the  area.  Procedures  and  criteria  for  use 
by  HSAs  and  SHCs  In  their  performing  of 
reviews  required  by  the  legislation  are 
detailed. 

Authority  Is  given  to  the  Secretary  for  pro- 
viding assistance  to  organizations  seeking  to 
be  designated  as  HSAs  during  their  develop- 
ment, for  providing  technical  assistance  of 
various  kinds  to  HSAs  and  SHCs,  for  making 
planning  granu  to  designated  HSAs  to  fund 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  planning  programs. 
and  for  making  development  grants  for  HSA 
use  In  Implementation  of  their  plans.  The 
Secretary  Is  required  to  perform  annual  and 
triannual  reviews  of  the  activities  and  qual- 
ity of  HSAs  to  assure  that  they  perform  their 
functions  In  a  satisfactory  fashion. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  required  to 
designate  In  each  State  a  State  Health  Com- 
mission (SHC)  meeting  criteria  for  Its  com- 
position, staffing,  and  functions  which  are 
specified  In  the  legislation  In  order  to  re- 
ceive designation,  a  SHC  would  need  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  an  approvable  admin- 
istrative program  for  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions. The  SHCs  would  be  responsible  for  an- 
nual review  and  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  plans  of  the  HSAs.  annual  review  and 
comment  on  the  budgets  of  the  HSAs.  review 
of  applications  submitted  by  HSAs  for  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  government,  com- 
menting on  disapproved  applications  for  Fed- 
eral funds,  performance  of  capital  expendi- 
ture review  functions  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  certification  as  needed  of  health 
services  offered  within  the  state,  regulation 
of  health  care  costs  within  the  state,  and 
(If  they  so  desire)  licensure  and  quality  ac- 
tivities Provision  Is  made  for  the  Secretary 
to  provide  financial  assistance  In  the  de- 
velopment and  operating  costs  of  SHCs.  In 
addition  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
after  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year 
after  enactment  of  the  lelgslatlon  to  perform 
the  functions  of  SHCs  In  any  State  In  which 
one  was  not  designated. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes,  I  will  Include  tables 
and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
bill  on  a  dally  basis. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Roy). 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  today 
a  national  consensus  that  we  have  prob- 
lems In  our  health  care  system.  Based 
on  this  consensus,  the  Congress  has  taken 
significant  steps  within  the  past  year  to 
resolve  these  problems.  The  provisions 
of  Public  Law  92-€03  to  reform  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs  are  note- 
worthy. The  passage  of  the  HMO  assist- 
ance legislation,  emergency  medical 
services  systems  legislation,  and  the 
community  mental  health  legislation  are 
Important — and  there  are  more. 

But  there  Is  much  yet  to  be  done.  There 
are  basically  three  problems  In  our 
health  care  system.  These  are  Interre- 
lated, of  course,  but  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion today,  I  should  like  to  take  note 
of  them  separately.  The  problems  are: 

First.  The  escalating  costs  of  health 
service^; 

Second.  Problems  with  the  availability 
of  health  services;  and 

Third.  The  variable  quality  of  health 
services. 
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ESCALATLNG    COSTS 

The  escalating  costs  of  health  services 
is  the  first  problem  to  which  attention 
must  be  paid.  Over  the  past  two  decades, 
the  cost  of  health  care  has  increased 
dramatically.  Health  expenses  in  fiscal 
year  1972  equalled  $83.4  bUllon— more 
than  5  times  those  of  20  years  ago.  As  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product, 
health  services  costs  have  increa5.ed  from 
4.6  percent  of  the  GNP  In  1950  to  7.6 
percent  of  a  much  larger  GNP  in  1970. 

The  costs  of  Federal  health  programs 
have  also  increased  greatly  during  this 
time  The  cost,  for  instance,  of  hospital 
Insurance  for  medicare  beneficiaries  In- 
creased from  $1,6  billion  in  1966  to  $6.7 
billion  In  1973.  And  medicare  benefits 
now  fall  far  short  of  covering  all  ex- 
penditures for  people  over  age  65 — meet- 
ing only  60  percent  of  their  total  health 
care  bills. 

AVAI1.IBIIJTT  OP  HEALTH  CAKE  SEKVICES 

The  problem  of  the  avallabiUty  of 
health  services  focuses  on  the  inability 
of  American  people  to  receive  care  when 
they  need  It,  where  they  need  It,  and 
how  they  need  it. 

The  problem  Is  basically  one  of  man- 
power and  facilities.  In  simplest  terms. 
It  means  that  there  are  men,  women, 
and  children  for  whom  doctors,  nurses, 
clinics,  and  hospitals  do  not  exist.  One 
way  to  describe  the  problem  Is  in  terms 
of  physician/population  ratios.  The  na- 
tional average  is  one  physician  for  about 
665  persons.  In  South  Chicago,  in  the 
South  Bronx,  in  Harlem,  in  East  Los 
Angeles,  and  in  Central  St.  Louis,  the 
ratios  are  all  worse  than  one  physician 
for  every  2,000  people.  In  one  five-county 
area  of  my  district  in  Kansas,  the  ratio 
is  even  worse  than  this — and  the  average 
physician  age  there  Is  over  55  years  of 
age.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  in- 
nerclty  and  rural  areas  of  the  Nation 
where  health  services  are  unavailable  to 
large  numbers  of  Americans. 
QUALmr  or  care 

The  third  issue  I  want  to  raise  is  the 
one  of  greatest  concern  to  health  profes- 
sionals themselves,  that  is  the  quality  of 
health  services  provided.  The  quality  of 
health  services  delivered  In  the  United 
States  varies  widely.  At  Its  best,  the  sys- 
tem provides  the  highest  quality  of  care 
In  the  world.  In  many  geographic  areas, 
however,  providers  are  overworked,  hur- 
ried, have  Uttle  time  for  continuing  edu- 
cation, and  sometimes  find  themselves 
providing  care  of  less  than  optimal  qual- 
ity. Audits  of  records,  pathology  reports, 
patient  surveys  all  Indicate  that  In  some 
areas  of  the  United  States,  the  quality  of 
services  provided  does  not  meet  optimal 
professional  standards. 

COVEKNMENT  ACTION 

So  these  are  the  problems  within  the 
health  care  Industry.  But  there  is  an 
additional  problem  which  has  developed 
over  the  past  several  years,  a  problem 
which  may  be  described  as  governmental. 
It  centers  on  the  fact  that.  In  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  three  problems  in  the 
health  services  system  previously  de- 
scribed. Government  has  acted  in  a 
centralized  and  rigid — even  "mono- 
lithic"— manner  to  Impose  controls  In 
the  health  care  Industry. 


If  we  consider  the  situation,  we  find 
that  the  administration  has  consistently 
Imposed  cost  controls  uithin  the  health 
care  Industrj',  under  the  auspices  of  the 
economic  stabilizalion  program  through 
Phases  I,  U,  III.  and  now  as  a  proposal 
for  Phase  IV.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council 
regulations  have  been  applied  by  edict. 
The  reguJationf  have  applied  impartially 
to  £ill  providers  of  the  countr>-.  The  con- 
trols are  uniform  They  are  imposed  with 
equal  force  in  areas  where  health  care 
costs  are  high  and  low.  They  apply  equal- 
ly to  efficient  and  inefficient  providers, 
to  traditional  and  innovative  systems,  to 
the  honest  and  the  corrupt.  Such  con- 
trols are  "monolithic,"  in  that  they  have 
been  issued  nationwide  from  a  single 
central  bureaucratic  office;  and  they  are 
insensitive,  for  without  extensive,  elabo- 
rate, expensive  appeals,  they  cannot  be — 
and  are  not — varied. 

A  similar  pattern  of  regulation  Is 
emerging  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
availability  of  services.  This  pattern  has 
at  Its  heart  the  requirement  for  approval 
of  construction  of  health  institutions. 
To  date,  more  than  20  States  have 
adopted  "Certificate  of  Need"  legislation. 
Further,  Public  Law  92-€03  moved  the 
Federal  Government  into  this  area  by 
requiring  health  institutions,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  reimbursement  by  medicare, 
to  have  all  capital  expenditures  of 
greater  than  $100,000  approved  by  a 
local  planning  agency. 

Such  approv£iI,  however,  is  basically 
negative.  It  may  be  withheld,  but  it  can- 
not be  transferred  It  carmot  say  build 
here  rather  than  there,  or  develop  this 
service  rather  than  that  service.  And 
perhaps  more  significantly,  given  the 
lack  of  resources  committed  to  support 
real  competent  planning,  such  approval 
power  has  become  the  apphcation  of 
simple  bed  ratio  formulas  without  re- 
gard to  unique  local  needs  or  potentials. 
So  "Certlficat*  of  Need"  legislation— 
especially  that  administered  by  stunted, 
incompetent  agencies — is  essentially  a 
rigid  and  insensitive  program. 

Finally,  in  the  quality  of  care  area. 
Public  Law  92-603  mandates  that  care! 
in  order  to  be  reimbursed  by  medicare,  / 
must  be  certified  by  a  Professional  V. 
Standards  Review  Organization — PSRO. 
Again,  this  Is  basically  a  negative  proc- 
ess. PSRO  has  as  Its  basis  the  denial  of 
payment  for  services  which  are  not 
certified  as  "necessary  and  appropriate": 

Dear  Doctor:  This  Is  to  Inform  you  that 
care  provided  .  .  . 

We  can  all  envision  the  letter.  While 
there  has  been  some  discussion  of  the 
need  to  provide  for  positive  aspects  of 
the  PSRO  program,  in  reality  action  In 
this  regard  has  been  minimal. 

So  we  see  the  development.  In  each  of 
the  areas  of  cost,  availability,  and  qual- 
ity, of  regulatory  systems  which  are  es- 
sentially negative  in  concept,  especially 
when  administered  by  underfunded  and 
so  minimally  competent  agencies. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  POUCT  AJJD  HEALTH 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1»T4 

It  Is  for  these  reasons — the  problems 
within  the  health  care  system  and  the 
problems  in  the  governmental  responaes 
to  these  problems  to  date — that   I  am 
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pleased  to  join  with  my  distuiguisiied 
colleagues.  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Hastings, 
in  introducing  the  'Nataonal  Health 
Policy  and  Health  Development  Act  oX 
1974."  This  legislation  establishes  a  pro- 
gram which  wUl  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  In  our  health  service  sys- 
tem. And  more  importantly,  it  will  deal 
effectively  with  those  problems  in  a  de- 
centralized and  sensitive  manner. 

The  program  described  by  the  act  is 
based  on  the  establishment  of  area 
health  services  agencies  and  State  health 
commLssions. 

MiZA    nZALTH    SESVTCE    AOENCTES 

Area  health  service  agencies — 
AHSA  s — would  be  not-for-profit  private 
agencies  whose  primar>-  role  would  be  to 
plan  and  develop  the  health  care  system 
Additionally.  AHSAs  would  ha\e  respon- 
sibility for  reviewing  and  making  prelim- 
lnar>  recommendations  in  the  regulatory 
area   AHSA"s  would — 

Serve  health  areas  with  a  population 
of  between  one-half  million  and  3  mil- 
lion people.  Health  areas  would  generalb 
follow  State  lines,  and  could  be  larger 
for  large  urban  areas  or  smaller  In  the 
States  with  low  populations.  Health  areas 
would,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  congru- 
ent with  the  areas  recently  designated 
for  the  PSRO  program. 

Have  an  adequately  paid  staff  of  rea- 
sonable size — staff  member  per  100.000 
people  in  the  area — to  Insure  the  com- 
petence of  the  agency. 

Have  responsibility  for  developing  both 
a  lonar-range  ?oal  plan— LPG — and  a 
short-term  priorities  plan — SPP— for  the 
area. 

Have  responsibility  for  providlntc  tech- 
nical assistance  to  entitles  within  the 
area  to  develop  programs  and  projects 
consistent  with  the  plans  of  the  agency. 

Have  funds — an  "area  health  services 
development  ftmd — to  provide  to  entitles 
within  the  area  to  assist  them  in  devel- 
oping projects  and  programs  consistent 
with  the  plans  of  the  agency 

Have  the  responsibility  to  consider  all 
proposed  construction  projects  within  the 
area  and  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
State  health  commission  that  projects  be 
approved  or  disapproved. 

Consider  periodically — at  least  every 
3  years — the  need  for  continued  provi- 
sion of  certain  services  by  Institutions 
within  the  area  and  make  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  State  health  commission 
that  such  senices  be  or  not  be  recerti- 
fied. 

Have  the  responsibility  to  consider  all 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for  proj- 
ects within  the  area  and  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  SecreUrj-  that  such 
projects  be  approved  or  disapproved 

STATK     HEALTH     COMMISSION 

State  health  commission — SHC— 
would  be  independent  commissions  with- 
in SUte  government.  SHC  s  would  have 
either  three,  five,  or  seven  commissioners 
three  of  which  may  have  a  background  In 
the  health  services  industry.  SHCs  would 
have  responsibilities  to — 

Review  and  approve  LPO  s  and  SPP  s 
developed  by  AHSAs  within  the  State 

Review  and  make  a  final  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  construction  projects 


within  the  health  care  industry  within 
the  State. 

Review  and  make  a  final  determina- 
tion for  recertification  of  services  by 
health  services  insUtuUons  within  the 
SUte. 

Develop  within  4  years,  for  the  Secre- 
tari "s  approval,  a  program  of  rate  review 
for  health  care  institutions. 

CONCLfSlON 

Mr  Speaker,  the  system  described  in 
H  R.  12053.  combining  a  not-for-profit 
private  agency— the  area  health  service 
agency— with  an  independent  commis- 
sion within  State  government— the  State 
health  commission— prondes  a  reason- 
able system  for  planning,  for  developing, 
and  for  regulating  in  a  sensitive  and  de- 
centralized manner,  our  health  services 
system. 

We  do  Indeed  have  problems  in  our 
health  care  system.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  the  programs  developed  to  deal 
with  those  problems  have  not  always 
been  in  the  best  long-range  mterests  of 
the  American  people — either  health  care 
providers  or  consumers.  For  this  reason, 
the  proposal  which  we  have  introduced 
today,  the  National  Health  Policy  and 
Health  Development  Act  of  1974.  is  im- 
portant in  that  it  provides  a  mechanism 
for  dealing  wath  the  problems  in  our 
health  care  system  In  a  reasonable  man- 
ner. 

Mr  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  >  Mr.  Hastings  > 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  H  R  12052.  the  'Na- 
tional Health  Policy  Act  of  1974.- 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
provision  is  similarly  drafted,  and  effec- 
tively the  same,  as  title  I  of  H_R.  12053 
the  •  NaUonal  Health  Pohcy  and  Health 
Development  Act  of  1974.'  which  I  today 
joined  in  spoasonng  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  iMr 
Rogers >  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environment. 

The  National  Health  PoUcy  and  Health 
Development  Act  of  1974  is  an  essential 
piece  of  legislation  requiring  timely  con- 
sideration during  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  contains  the  core  programs  nec- 
essary for  a  coordinated  effort  in  improv- 
ing health  care  delivery. 

Based  on  the  Federal  experience  in 
both  supply  and  demand  oriented  pro- 
grams, clearly,  more  than  money  Is 
needed.  The  massive  Infusion  of  Federal 
tax  dollars  has  so  far  failed  to  produce 
adequate  health  care  resources  accessible 
to  the  Nations  populaUon.  We  must 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  structure  of 
the  health  care  system  and  anticipate 
increased  demands 

Ideally  this  plan  will  compliment  and 
strengthen,  rather  than  disrupt,  our  pres- 
ent system  of  health  care  The  concepts 
and  their  implementation  are  open  Is- 
sues, but  they  deserve  close  studj-  for  ap- 
plicaUon  to  our  total  health  picture 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  hard 
choices  In  social  programs  are  essential 
We  have  discovered  that  even  Federal 
resources  have  limits  and  If  new  pro- 
grams are  to  begin,  old  ones  must  be 
reexamined.  This  Is  an  excellent  oppor- 

tuiUty  to  study,  overhaul,  and  redirect 

as  necessar>'— the  Federal  Government  s 
role  In  the  Nation's  health  care  delivery 
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system   to   meet   the   rapidly   changing 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

I  will  not  make  any  more  detailed  re- 
marks on  the  package  because  it  will  be 
amply  discussed  by  my  colleagues  dur- 
ing its  introduction.  I  have  participated 
fully  in  its  development  and  strongly 
support  the  need  to  examine  the  pnn- 
ciples  presented. 

Although  the  majority  of  provisions 
represent  necessary  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  rationalize  our  health  care  de- 
livery system.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
need  for  a  national  health  policy  is  even 
more  critical.  That  is  why  I  have  mtro- 
duced   this  particular  provision  separ- 
ately. H  R.  12052.  the  "National  Health 
Policy  Act  of  1974  •  provides  for  a  Presi- 
dential Council  on  Health  Pohcy.  respon- 
sible for  assessing  the  Nation's  health 
needs  and  resources.  In  doing  so.  it  would 
make  appropriate  evaluations  and  rec- 
ommendations   to   coordinate    and    im- 
prove the  Nations  health  care  system. 
It  setms  incredible  that  our  Nation — 
a   Nation   deeply   rooted    in   technology 
and  science  aimed  at  human  progress — 
does  not  have  a  national  health  policy 
I     do     not     simply     mean     convenient 
rhetonc.  but  a  quantifiable  set  of  goals — 
supported   by   a   quantifiable   plan— in- 
cluding a  UmeUble  and  cost  estimates. 
We  call  the  NaUons  health  care  sys- 
tem   unresponsive,    fragmented,    infla- 
tionary— even   a  nonsystem     Its   critics 
and  criticisms  are  many.  Yet.  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   is   at   least   partially 
responsible.  I  am  sure,  for  exacerbating 
the  situation. 

We  have  not  gone  far  enough  Ln  our 
reevaluation  of  health  programs,  nor 
have  we  been  forward  enough  in  our 
mandates  Fortunately  the  critical 
choices  stll  He  ahead:  What  will  we  do 
about  manpower?  What  will  we  do  to 
place  continuity  and  responsibility  in 
the  delivery  system?  What  will  we  do 
about  improving  financial  accessibility 
for  the  American  people?  And  what  will 
be  the  ultimate  policy  and  posture  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  assuring  that 
these  needs  are  met  In  a  timelv  and  ef- 
fective way? 

The  key  to  these  questions  lies  in  part, 
I  think,  in  viewing  the  health  care  svs- 
tem  as  a  whole.  We  need  a  national 
health  policy  to  assure  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  financial 
access  to  health  care  and  sufUcient 
health  care  resources  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  all  the  people 

This  system  of  goals  and  priorities, 
supported  by  an  appropriate  financial 
mechanLsm  and  dovetailed  to  a  system  of 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  de- 
velopment must  be  established  and  ad- 
hered to  at  the  national.  State,  areawide. 
and  community  level.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  hope  to  rationalize  the  health 
care  system  and  insure  that  future  legis- 
lation has  some  chance  of  taking  us 
where  we  want  to  go. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  develop 
a  national  health  policy  to  which  we  can 
relate  our  health  mandates  I  should  ex- 
pect that  In  the  time  ahead,  we  wjll  make 
certain  that  the  whole  is  Indeed  equal 
to  the  sum  of  Its  parts — and  that  our 
policy  and  programs  are  equal  to  the 
task  ahead. 
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In  closing  I  would  like  to  Include  two 
statement*  from  organizations  regard- 
ing the  need  for  a  national  health  policy. 

AlXtAlfDUA,  Va., 

Deoember  17,  1973. 
Hon   Jamks  F  Hastinga, 
Hotue  af  Repretentativea, 
WasMnfton.  DC. 

Deak  Mb  Hastdjcs:  Clair  Schroeder.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association,  has  appointed  an 
Interdisciplinary  committee,  representative 
of  a  wide  rang«  o#  tBtvrests,  to  seek  out  con- 
sensus for  development  of  a  national  health 
policy  from  aU  typ««  ot  national  organlza- 
Uons  Uitercsied  in  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  AACHP  announced  the  campaign  to 
work  towanls  a  Federal  policy  that 'would 
provide  for  all  people  equal  rights  and  ac- 
cess to  adequate  health  care  regardless  of 
•oclal  or  economic  circumstance  on  De- 
cemljer  17,  1973. 

Coneeri  over  rising  costs  of  health  care. 
Inequities  of  the  he«1th  system  to  adequate- 
ly aervB  many  of  the  nation  s  poor  and  the 
•mlnent  passage  of  natlorial  health  Inmir- 
aiioe  within  the  next  few  years  has  prompted 
AACHP  to  work  toward  estabUstolng  U)«  fli«t 
Dattouwlde  oooaortlum  for  health  policy.  A 
statement  of  the  objectives  Is  attached. 
Sincerely. 

Lawrewck  Nrwn,L, 

Executii^  Director. 

TOWAKD  THE  DCVXLOPMKNT  OF  A  NATIONAL 

HkALTH  Policy 

The  state  of  the  nation's  health  should  be 
determined  a  matnr  consideration  by  the 
Coogresa  and  tfa*  American  people  The 
capabUlty  of  ail  people  to  achieve  their 
maximum  potenttal  for  happiness,  success 
and  productlslty  is  directly  aflectad  by 
standards  of  personal,  social  and  mental 
health  within  a  quality  of  environment  that 
makes  these  conditions  possible.  The  vast 
wealth  of  resources  of  this  nation  are  sufflcl- 
eut  to  make  these  goals  attainable. 

AACHP  recognized  the  need  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  health  policy  in  ite 
December  6,  1972.  proposal  for  Oongresalonal 
consideration  This  proposal  recommended 
the  esUbllshment  of  a  Presidential  Report 
on  the  Nation's  Health,  a  National  Council 
on  Health  Policy  Planning,  to  be  located  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  with  an 
Advisory  Committee  broadly  representative 
of  the  people  and  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Health  Policy  Planning  compoeed  of  repre- 
sentatlve-i  from  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  AACHP  BoaKl  of  Directors,  at  Its 
meeting  on  December  8.  1973,  re-affirmed  its 
commitment  to  work  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  health  policy  bv  taking 
action  to  expedltlou.sly  seek  support  from 
leadership  organizations  and  people  to  this 
end. 

A  National  Heatlh  Policy  should  Include, 
among  others,  the  following  componenta  or 
principles: 

1.  Adequate  health  care  U  a  right  of  all 
people. 

2  Elimination  of  ability  to  pijy  as  a  deter- 
ent  to  both  receive  and  to  seek  out  preven- 
tive, therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  health 
services. 

3  Equal  accaas  and  aval  lability  to  health 
aertices  should  be  provided  to  all  Americans 
with  dignity  and  humanity. 

4  The  consumers  of  health  services  should 
be  Involved  m  health  policy  development 
and  planning  at  all  levels  of  government. 

6  Public  accountabUlty  must  be  assured 
In  any  method  of  govemlne  •►..  '  paith  sys- 
tem through  adequate  repTf  P!,ta!ion  from 
consumers,  providers,  and  elected  officials. 

8.  Barriers  to  quality,  effectiveness,  accept- 
ability,    avallabUlty     and     accesslbUlty     of 


health  services,  to  Ul  people,  must  be  re- 
moved. 

7.  Quality  of  the  human  environment  must 
be  considered  an  Integral  part  of  the  preven- 
tive component  of  the  health  care  system. 

8.  Society  can  only  guarantee  access  to 
a  health  care  system  and  knowledge  of 
healthy  behavior,  personal  health  must  re- 
main a  matter  for  individual  decision  and 
action. 

It  Is  from  such  principles  as  these  that 
AACHP  would  wish  to  assess  the  attitudes  of 
organizations  across  the  nation  to  determine 
where  consensus  can  be  achieved  towards 
the  development  of  a  national  health  policy. 

AACHP  Is  representative  of  a  broad  range 
of  Interest  Uicludlng  consumers,  providers 
and  elected  officials.  It  is  because  of  this 
broad  representation  that  the  Association  Is 
taking  the  lead  In  providing  a  common  meet- 
ing ground  for  all  national  organizations 
Interested  In  strengthening  the  health  care 
capabilities  of  the  nation  In  serving  the 
people. 

In  order  for  this  to  occur.  AACHP  believes 
two  Important  steps  should  be  taken. 

1.  Congress  should  enact  legislation  creat- 
ing a  Council  on  National  Health  Policy  for 
the  development  of  a  meaningful  national 
health  policy  for  purpose  of  providing  a 
framework  for  future  health  legislation. 

2.  DlscuG6k>ns  should  be  commenced  Im- 
mediately between  consumers,  providers  and 
elected  officials  for  determining  what  char- 
actesrtstlcs  shoiUd  be  included  In  such  a 
national  health  policy. 

Lutheran  Chtjbch  in  Amekica. 
New  York.  NY..  Not^ember  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Jamks  P.  Hastings, 
House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Vi'ashington,  D.C. 

DtAM  Ma.  Hastingb:  I  have  the  prlvUege 
of  reporting  to  you  the  action  teken  bv  a 
group  of  52  people  drawn  from  the  major 
segments  of  the  health  care  delivery  svstem 
who  In  discussions  over  one  weekend  In  Oc- 
tober came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is 
a  critical  need  for  the  United  States  to 
adopt  a  broad  policy  on  health  care.  Such  a 
policy  could  then  guide  and  help  to  inte- 
grate the  various  health  programs  that  will 
be  adopted  In  the  years  ahead.  The  enclosed 
Call  for  a  National  Health  Policy  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  their  unanimous  action. 

I  understand  that  you  serve  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  Sub-Ccxnmlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Environment  and  that  hear- 
ings OQ  comprehensive  health  care  bUls  may 
be  held  In  the  near  future.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  wise  because  the  health  care  field  Is 
exceedingly  complex.  In  your  opinion  would 
the  development  of  a  national  health  care 
policy  statement  be  a  helpful  first  step  In  the 
dfivelojMnent  of  new  legislation  In  this  area 
of  concern? 

I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  any  com- 
ments you  care  to  make  about  the  enclosed 
Call.  I  do  want  to  make  It  clear  that  this  is 
a  statement  of  52  individuals  and  not  an  of- 
ficial sutement  of  the  Lutheran  Church  In 
America.  However,  the  Lutheran  Church  In 
America  Is  deeply  concerned  about  this  Issue 
and  U  calling  a  consultation  to  study  it  and 
propose  a  policy  for  adoption  at  a  later  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Haaou)  C.  Ln-rs, 
Secretary  for  Social  Concema — Faith  and 
Life  Institutes,  Department  of  Church 
and  Society. 

A  call  roR  a  national  ke-^lth  policy 
The  Palth  and  Life  Institute  on  Health 
Care  Delivery,  meeting  at  Pheasant  Run,  St. 
Charles,  Illinois,  on  October  19-21,  1973. 
adopted  unanimously  the  following  call  for 
a  national  health  policy.  The  52  participants 
In  this  institute  comprised  a  cross-section  of 
the  health  care  delivery  system.  Doctors, 
nurses,  hospital  and  medical  Insurance  ad- 


ministrators, chaplains  and  clients  were  rep- 
resented. The  Institute  was  sponsored  by  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can Protestant  HoeplUi  Association.  How- 
ever, the  resolution  adopted  Is  the  sole  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  participants  of  the  In- 
stitute and  should  not  be  attributed  to  the 
sponsors. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to:  The  Rev- 
erend Harold  C.  Letts,  Department  for 
Church  and  Society,  Division  for  Mission  In 
North  America,  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
231  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10016. 

Recognizing  the  Constitutional  and  his- 
toric intention  of  our  society,  to  establish 
the  equitable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness:  and 

Recognizing  the  interdependence  of  all  our 
people  and  resources  to  secure  these  rights; 
and 

In  order  steadUy  to  Improve  the  access  of 
all  our  people  to  needed  health  services; 

We  proclaim  that  the  formulation  of  a  Na- 
tional Health  Policy  Is  imperative,  and  that 
any  such  policy  shall  Include  the  following 
characteristics: 

1.  Allocation  of  a  consistent  and  reliable 
IKinion  of  our  national  resources  to  health 
programs. 

2.  Establishment  of  realistic  goals  for  such 
programs,  and  schedules  for  progress  toward 
their  achievement. 

3.  Regul8Lr  review  of  the  spectrum  of  health 
needs  and  programs  to  continue  the  balanced 
development  of  such  areas  as  F>ersonai  health 
care,  pubUc  health,  health  education  and  re- 
search. 

4.  Acknowledgement  that  our  health  care 
system  Is  itself  part  of  larger  social-eco- 
nomic systems,  both  national  and  global. 

5.  Anticipation  that  dramatic  technological 
and  socUl  changes  will  continue  to  occur, 
ai.d  must  be  creatively  envisioned  and 
planned  for. 

6.  Informed  and  responsible  participation 
of  all  elemenu  of  the  system,  including  con- 
sumers, m  planning  and  evaluation  of  na- 
tional health  policy  structures  and  program 
effectiveness. 

This  bill  is  submitted  for  print  in  the 
Record: 

H.R.   12052 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 

national  health  policy 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National   Health    Policy   Act   of    1974". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  The  achievement  of  equal  access  to 
quality  medical  care  at  a  reasonable  cost  is 
a  priority  of  the   Federal   Government. 

(2)  Massive  Infusion  of  funds  Into  the 
existing  health  care  system  has  failed  to 
produce  an  adequate  supply  or  distribution 
of  health  care  resources  and  consequently 
has  not  made  possible  equal  access  to  such 
resources  by  the  total  population 

(3)  The  many  and  Increasing  responses 
to  these  problems  by  the  public  sector  (Na- 
tional, State,  and  local)  and  the  private  sec- 
tor has  not  resulted  In  a  comprehensive  ra- 
tional approach  to  the  problems  of — 

(A)  the  lack  of  imlfcHrnly  effecUve  meth- 
ods of  delivering  health  services; 

(B)  the  maldistribution  of  health  car« 
faculties  and  manpower;  and 

(C)  the  Increasing  cost  of  health  care 
Services. 

(4)  Past  and  present  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  medical  care,  particularly  of  hospital  stays, 
are  excessive  and  Inflationary,  and  there  ar» 
presently  Inadequate  Incentives  for  the  use 
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of  approprlAta  altamauve  levels  of  me<llcal 
caxe.  and  for  the  substitution  of  unbulAtoty 
and  LQt«rmedlAte  care  for  Lnpatlent  boapltai 
care. 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  described  in  subsection  (a)  and 
the  urgency  placed  on  their  solution,  it  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  develop  reoom- 
mendatlons  for  a  national  health  policy,  to 
augment  comprehensive  planning  for  b«altb 
services.  manpow«r.  and  facilities.  The  recom- 
mendations for  a  national  health  policy  are 
to  specify  national  health  goals  to  give  di- 
rection to  and  coordinate  public  and  private 
health  planning  and  health  services  develop- 
ment programs. 

BSTABUSRMUrr  or  COtTNCn.  ON   HXALTB  POUCT 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the  ex- 
ecutive CXScs  of  the  President  a  council  to 
be  known  as  the  Council  on  Health  Policy 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Council") .  The  establishment  of  the  Council 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  shall 
not  be  coi^trued  as  limiting  or  otherwise 
affectmg  access  by  the  Congress,  or  the  com- 
mittees of  either  House.  ( 1 )  to  Information 
or  documents  In  the  possession  of.  or  to 
studies  conducted  by.  the  Council,  or  (3)  to 
personnel  of  the  Council. 

(b)|l)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  who  shall  b«  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  The  members  shall  be  persons 
who.  as  a  result  of  their  training,  experience, 
or  attalrunents.  are  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Council.  Not  less  than  two  of 
the  members  shall  be  persons  who  are  not 
professionally  engaged  In  any  aspect  of  the 
delivery  of  health  care.  Not  more  than  three 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party. 

(3)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  six  years,  except  that — 

(A)  of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
Council,  two  shall  be  appointed  for  tsrms  of 
two  years  and  two  shall  be  apF>olnted  for 
terms  of  four  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment;   and 

( B )  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term 

A  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  until  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shaU  be 
selected  by  the  members  from  among  their 
number.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  CoxincU  shall  be  the  lesser  of  three 
years  or  the  period  remaining  In  his  term  of 
office  as  a  member  of  a  council. 

(c)  The  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  level  n 
of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and  the  annual 
rates  of  basic  pay  of  each  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  be  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  level  m  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule 

(a)  The  Council  may  employ  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  such  officers  and  employees. 
Including  attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions.  In  addition,  the  Council 
may  procure  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  authorized  by  section  3109  said 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  without  re- 
gard to  the  ist  sentence  of  such  section. 

rUNCTtONS  OP  COUNCIL  ON  HXALTH  POLtCT 

Szc.  4.'(a>  The  Council  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  following: 

(1)  Assessment  of  the  status  of  the  Na- 
tion's health. 

(3)  Assessment  of  existing  and  proposed 
Federal  and  other  health  programs 

(3)  Assessment  of  the  need  for  health  re- 
sources and  serrtces. 


(4)  Development  of  recommendations  for 
a  national  health  policy  which  are  to  include 
a  quantifiable  statement  of  national  health 
goals  developed  after  appropriate  considera- 
tion of  the  priorities  set  forth  In  section  6. 

(5)  Issuing  guidelines  respecting  the  ap- 
proprute  supply,  distribution,  and  organiza- 
tion of  health  resources  and  services 

(6)  Conduct  of  studies  and  analyses  con- 
cerning reconunendatlons  developed  under 
paragraph   (4)    for  a  national  health  policy 

(7)  Examination  of  altem*te  means  of 
achieving  the  goals  developed  under  para- 
graph (4)  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  other 
elements  than  the  direct  provision  of  health 
care  services  that  tmp>act  on  the  health  of 
Americans,  such  as  housing,  envlroninent. 
education,  nutrition,  accident  prevention, 
and  other  societal  factors 

(8)  Evaluation  of  the  Implications  of  de- 
veloping medical  technology  on  the  health 
care  delivery  system 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
subsection,  the  Council  shaU  seek  the  counsel 
of  such  advisory  committees  as  necessary  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  submit  annually  a 
comprehensive  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  specifying  the  results  of  the 
acUvlUes  undertaken  by  the  Co\incU  to  meet 
Its  responsibilities. 

NATIONAL    HXALTH    PVOUTIKS 

Sac  6  The  Congress  finds  that  the  follow- 
ing deserve  priority  consideraUon  to  the  for- 
mulauon  of  a  national  health  policy  and  In 
the  development  and  operation  of  Federal. 
State  and  area  health  planning,  development, 
and  regulatory  programs: 

1 1 )  The  provision  of  primary  care  services 
In  medically  underserved  areas,  especially 
those  which  are  rural  or  economically  de- 
pressed. 

(3)  The  development  of  multl-lnsUtu- 
tlonal  systems  for  coordination  or  consolida- 
tion of  Institutional  health  services  i  includ- 
ing obstetric,  pediatric,  emergency  medical. 
Intensive  and  coronary  care,  and  radiation 
therapy  services) . 

(3)  The  development  of  medical  group 
practices,  especially  those  whose  services  are 
appropriately  coordinated  or  Integrated  with 
Institutional  health  services. 

(4)  The  training  and  increased  utilisation 
of  physician  assistants  and  nurse  clinicians. 

(5)  The  development  of  multl-lnstltu- 
tlonal  arrangements  for  the  sharing  of  sup- 
port services  necessary  to  all  health  service 
Institutions 

(8)  The  promoUon  of  activities  to  assure 
the  quality  of  health  services,  including  those 
identified  by  the  review  activities  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  un- 
der part  B  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act 

(7)  The  development  by  health  service  In- 
stitutions of  the  capacity  to  provide  varloris 
levels  of  care  ( Including  intensive  care,  acute 
general  care,  and  extended  care)  to  discour- 
age wasteful  and  Inappropriate  use  of  serv- 
ices and  promote  uses  that  are  economically 
Justified  In  view  of  the  relationships  between 
costs  incurred  and  benefits  received: 

(8)  The  adoption  of  uniform  cost  account- 
ing systems  and  Improved  management  pro- 
cedures for  health  service  Institutions,  In- 
cluding an  evaluation  of  the  productivity  of 
health  service  institutions. 

(9)  The  development  of  effective  methods 
for  regulating  rates  of  payment  and  reim- 
bursement for  medical  care,  to  assure  those 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  services  with 
necessary  revenue  requirements  for  the  pro- 
vision of  quality  health  services,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  burden  of  meeting  these  revenue 
requirements  fairly  among  aU  those  who  pay 
for  health  services. 


^December  20,  197S 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
onanlmoufi  consoit  that  ail  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
Insert  their  remarlts  during  the  special 
order  which  was  previously  granted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATERGATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnoLs  <Mr.  Yoitng)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes, 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ellnols.  Mr  Speaker, 
for  the  last  8  months,  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  headlines,  the  newscasts  and  con- 
versaUon  has  been  Watergate 

A  Special  Prosecutor  was  appointed 
with  an  ample  budget  and  with  an  ample 
staff  of  more  than  80  lawyers.  Investi- 
gators and  secretaries  to  fully  Investi- 
gate anj-  rriminal  wTongdolng.  To  date, 
this  staff  has  expended  over  $1,000,000 
and  Is  continuing  to  expend  funds  at  the 
rate  of  $150,000  per  month. 

The  select  Senate  committee  on  the 
Watergate  Investigation  has  made  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  with  a  large  staff 
of  more  than  80  and  has  al.so  expended 
over  $1,000,000  in  Its  effort.^  to  publicize 
and  expose  any  and  all  wronKdoing  or 
suggestions  of  wmngrtoinK  Additional 
funding  of  over  $500  rxio  has  been  pro- 
vided the  select  rom.Tiittee, 

Literally,  thousands  ..f  reporters  have 
examined,  reviewed,  and  criUqued  almost 
every  aspect  of  Wiit^-rgate  Cohunnlsts 
political  scientists  and  other  students  of 
the  poUtlcal  and  <fovemmental  .scene 
have  given  great  attention  to  the  abuses 
and  the  excesses,  both  real  and  imagined, 
of  Watergate. 

The  public  Is  fed  up.  Those  who  feel 
that  Nixon  Ls  guilty  of  impeachable  of- 
fenses want  him  impeached.  Those  who 
do  not,  want  Nixon  s  criUcs  off  his  back 
The  scene  has  now  shifted  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  is  enough  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  It  to  make  an  up-or-down 
decision. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  avail- 
able to  it  an  abundance  of  information 
obtained  by  the  select  Senate  commit- 
tee; information  developed  by  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor's  investigation:  research 
financed  by  Stewart  Mott.  the  General 
Motors  heir,  who  Is  reputed  to  have  spent 
more  than  $200,000  in  the  preparation 
of  a  legal  study  supporting  xVlxon's  im- 
peachment; information  from  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  which  has  in- 
vestigated and  can  make  Its  informa- 
tion available;  informaUon  from  the 
AFL-CIO  in  substanUatlon  of  Its 
charges.  In  short,  every  enemy  of  Nixon 
can  get  his  information  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  a  spe- 
cial and  heavy  responsibility  to  fully, 
deliberately,  and   speedUy  weigh  all  of 
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this  mass  of  information  and  put  It  into 
the  record  so  that  the  Judi<?iary  Com- 
mittee can  vote  out  a  recommendation 
of  "impeachment"  or  "no  impeachment" 
by  the  first  of  March  This  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  work  It  will  require 
tremendou.s  effort  by  the  members  of 
this  committee.  They  can  do  the  job 
if  they  will  try.  I  am  sure  they 
wiU  do  the  job  They  owe  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Amer- 
ican i.)eople  t<j  get  this  Job  done  now 

Let  the  House  of  Representatives  then 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this  urgent 
issue  The  best  Interests  of  the  country 
demand  expedited  action. 

As  a  Congre&sman,  I  reserve  any  Judg- 
ment, for  or  against  impeachment,  until 
the  matter  Ls  fully  presented  and  de- 
bated in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  will  then  vote  in  accordance  with  my 
duty  as  a  Representative  of  the  people 
of  the  10th  District  of  DilnoLs  I  have  an 
obligation  to  fully  wei^h  the  evidence 
and  to  fully  consider  the  House's  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution  I  intend 
to  discharge  that  obligation  I  wUl  not 
shirk,  whether  my  vote  is  popular  or 
unpopular 

To  conclude,  I  say  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives:  "We  must 
either  impeach  the  Pre.sident  or  get  off 
his  back,"  Tlie  taxpayers  expect  this  and 
they  should  get  it 


PERSON  .^L  EXPLAN.'\TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  fMr.  Cohen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes 

Mr.  COHEN  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately, I  was  not  able  to  be  present 
on  the  House  floor  yesterday  evening  for 
the  vote  on  final  passage  of  H  R.  11510, 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  Act,  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  final  pas- 
sage, and  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
approved  this  legislation. 


NATIONAL  LAND  USE  POLICY  NEED- 
ED? ASK  THE  PEOPLE  BACK  HOME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr  Roncallo) 
Is  recognized  for  5  nunutcs. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  weekend  we  will  be  going 
home  to  spend  the  holidays  with  our 
families  and  friends  in  familiar  sur- 
roimdings  and  to  enjoy  a  much-needed 
rest.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  recess, 
however,  is  to  reacqualnt  ourselves  with 
the  needs  and  desire.s  of  our  constituen- 
cies and  learn  their  views  on  future  legis- 
lation. One  such  measure  which  deserves 
this  treatment  is  H  R.  10294.  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Act  of  1973.  which  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs ha-s  unfortunately  decided  to  pur- 
sue in  the  next  session  .\.s  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  significantly  alter 
the  processes  of  local  home  rule  govern- 
ment In  most  States,  this  Is  one  vote 


which  every  Member  will  have  to  live 
with  for  the  rest  of  his  political  career. 

Two  misconceptions  have  grown  up 
about  this  bill  First,  it  is  labeled  "en- 
vironmental legislation"  by  some  of  those 
who  are  working  or  lobbying  for  its  pass- 
age Its  provisions,  however,  permit  it  to 
be  used  either  for  or  against  the  environ- 
ment. It  just  depends  on  who  is  doing  the 
asing.  I  wish  that  some  of  the  environ- 
mentally oriented  organizations  that  are 
calling  Members'  offices  would  read  the 
actiml  text  of  the  bill,  instead  of  Just 
the  statements,  speeches,  and  other  prop- 
aganda surrounding  it  They  might  be 
in  for  a  few  surprises.  This  is  a  centrali- 
zation bill,  pure  and  simple,  nothing  else. 
Power  is  shifted  upward  from  municipali- 
ties to  the  States  and  from  the  States 
to  the  Federal  Government.  If  that  Is 
what  you  want,  say  so.  and  we  can  dis- 
cuss the  bill  on  lus  ments  But  do  not 
i.ide  behind  a  misleading  label. 

The    second     misconception,     arising 
from  a  "dear  colleague  '  letter  from  the 
distlnfrulshed  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  En\1ronment,  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  restricted  to  a 
procedural  review  of  State  land  use  plans. 
Nothing   could   be   further   from   the 
truth,  because  the  so-called  procedures 
Include  compliance  wTth  the  substantive 
sections  105  and   106.  Under  these  sec- 
tions, for  example,  the  State  must  "as- 
sure that  local  regulations  do  not  un- 
reasonably restrict  or  exclude  develop- 
ment and  land  use  of  regional  or  national 
benefit."  The  State  must  consider  the 
need  for  a  "full  range  of  housmg  oppor- 
tunities," Also,  the  State  must  be  able  to 
"prohibit  the  u.se  of  land"  designated  as 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern, 
areas  which  may  be  impacted  by  key  fa- 
cilities, areas  subject  to  development  and 
land  use  of  regional  benefit  and  areas  of 
large-scale    development.    Additionally, 
the  State  must  not  exclude  any  areas  of 
critical    environmental    concern    deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  of  more  than  statewide  significance. 
What  could  be  more  substantive  than 
that?  The  Secretary,  not  the  State,  de- 
termines what  areas  will  be  protected,  or 
the  plan  does  not  qualify  imder  the  act. 
If  the  State  is  ineligible  for  a  grant 
imder  this  act.  it  loses  up  to  21  percent 
of  its  Federal  highway,  airport,  and  land 
and  water  conservation  funds.  Try  that 
one  on  your  constituents,  if  you  dsire. 
There  are  rumors  that  these  sanctions 
will  be  deleted  before  the  bill  Is  reported. 
but  their  Inclusion  up  imtil  now  is  in- 
dicative of  the  whole  mentality  of  this 
bill.  I  heard  it  said   recently  that  the 
Land  Use  Planning  Act  would  give  the 
State  Governors  the  weapon  they  need 
to  increase  their  power  against  locally 
elected  officials.  That  is  none  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  business   If  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  influence  land  use  on  fed- 
erally owned  lands  or  through  the  .siting 
of  military  bases.  VA  hospitals  or  the 
like,  we  can  do  so.  But  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  balance  of  power 
in  an  Individual  State, 

I  CEumot  urge  you  strongly  enough  to 
take  copy  of  HJR,  10294  home  with  you 
over  the  recess  and  read  it  word  for  word. 
At  least  have  your  legislative  aide  do  so 


and  provide  you  with  a  complete  and 
accurate  summary.  Ignore  the  state- 
ments: look  at  the  text  Then  talk  to 
your  mayors,  aldermen,  and  county  ex- 
ecutives. Many  of  you  came  up  through 
the  ranks  of  local  government  as  I  did  I 
am  proud  of  it.  and  I  am  sure  you  are  t.30. 
Would  you  have  liked  the  State  to  say 
that  you.  as  an  elected  ofBcial  respon- 
sible to  the  people,  no  longer  had  the 
final  say  about  zoning  in  your  own  com- 
munity? I  will  grant  that  the  State  land 
use  plan  need  not  decide  if  a  tavern  can 
go  up  on  a  pven  comer,  but  it  could  re- 
ject your  zoning  map  if  you  allow  retirees 
to  build  A-frames  around  a  given  lake 
or  if  you  have  not  included  a  large 
enough  percentage  of  high-rise  housing. 

These  lcx;ally  elected  olBcials  are  peo- 
ple you  have  to  work  with  to  properly 
represent  your  district.  They  have  prob- 
ablv  given  you  a  lot  of  support  for  years. 
But  don't  you  believe  for  a  minute,  how- 
ever, that  If  you  strip  them  of  their 
;x)wer  to  determine  how  laiad  will  be 
used,  they  would  not  be  the  first  to  say 
"Do  not  blame  me  for  your  lower  prop- 
erty values,  your  higher  taxes,  your  re- 
gional development  high  rises.  The  Con- 
gressman voted  lor  the  bill  that  took  the 
power  from  you,  the  people,  and  gave  it 
to  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  in  the  State 
capita]    Go  ask  him,  "  And  so  they  will. 

Go  home  and  talk,  my  friends,  and 
then  let  us  come  back  and  defeat  this 
bill  and  leave  home  rule  intact. 


TOM  PELLY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  iMr,  E>on  H,  Clau- 
sen)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  DON  H,  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  share  the  mournful  feeling  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hoase  feels  at  the  recent  tm- 
expected  passing  of  Tom  Pelly. 

Tom  was  a  very  special  friend  to  me. 
I  mean  that  in  the  sense  of  our  personal 
relationship  a.s  well  as  our  professional 
relationship  when  we  were  working  to- 
gether in  the  House, 

I  felt  we  had  that  close  raf>port  work- 
ing "together  that  enabled  us  to  accom- 
plish goals  and  to  advance  programs  that 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

His  strong,  effective,  and  Intelligent 
leadership  in  the  field  of  American  fish- 
ery and  manne  i-esources  was  so  great 
that  I  shall  always  think  of  the  c^portu- 
nlty  I  had  to  work  with  this  great  man, 
in  this  area,  as  one  of  the  high  points 
of  my  serMce  m  the  Congress. 

Tom  will  be  missed  only  because  of  his 
outstanding  achievements  but  because  he 
was  a  true  gentleman  always.  He  gave 
us  an  exampie  to  follow,  I  believe  the 
House  is  a  better  institution  for  Tom 
Pelly  having  ser\'ed  here. 

We  .shared  many  special  moments  to- 
gether He  gave  positive  leadership  and 
pragmatic  direction  to  those  of  us  who 
were  deeply  invohed  m  the  conservation 
and  utilization  of  the  vast  resources  of 
the  oceans. 

Tom  had  a  fine  grasp  of  legislation. 
rooted  in  a  deep  grounding  in  ttM  bwt 
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American  traditions.  He  knew  his  coun- 
try and  he  loved  it.  And  America  has 
derived  long-lasting  benefits  from  Toms 
long  public  service. 

The  loss  of  this  competent  and  com- 
passionate man  can  never  be  lessened 
but  we  can  take  solace  in  the  fact  that 
his  legacy  will  go  on  forever  and  we  must 
commit  ourselves  to  continuing  on  in  the 
directions  he  believed  we  should  take. 


EMPLOYER  SUPPORT  FOR  GUARD 
AND  RESERVE  REACHES  MAJOR 
MILESTOPJE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho,  (Mr.  Hansen)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  a  year  ago  on  August  2.  1972.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  informing  the  Members 
of  this  Chamber  about  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Employer 
Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  I 
rose  then  to  applaud  the  action  of  the 
President  in  establishing  the  program 
and  selecting  the  distinguished  retired 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Mo- 
tors. Mr.  James  M.  Roche,  as  national 
chairman. 

Today.  I  rise  again,  to  advi.se  my  col- 
leagues, with  great  enthusiasm,  of  the 
excitin?  and  heartwarming  response  this 
committ.?e  has  received  from  American 
employers  during  the  past  year.  Those 
who  are  voluntarily  participating  in  this 
program,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  am 
one  of  them  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee's advisory  council,  have  spent  the 
year  contacting  employers  throughout 
the  Nation  through  various  methods  In- 
cluding direct  mail,  the  media,  personal 
presentations  and  appearances  at  various 
functions.  Employers  being  contacted 
are  asked  to  sign  a  statement  of  sup- 
port which  is  a  means  of  recognizing  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  as  essential 
to  the  strength  of  our  Nation  and  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace. 

The  statement  also  carries  employer 
recognition  of  the  personal  sacrifice  ex- 
tended by  members  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve in  their  volimtary  participation  in 
this  Nations  citizen-military  forces.  In 
signing  the  docimient.  the  emplover 
pledges  that  employees'  job  and  career 
opportunities  will  not  be  limited  or 
reduced  because  of  service  in  the  Guard 
and  Reserve;  that  employees  will  be 
granted  leaves  of  absence  for  military 
training  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve  with- 
out sacrtflce  of  vacation  time;  and  that 
the  agreement  and  resultant  company 
policies  will  be  made  known  throughout 
the  organization  and  announced  In  com- 
pany publications  and  through  other 
existing  means  of  communication. 

The  method  of  measurement  of  success 
for  the  program  has  been  the  number  of 
employees  covered  through  signed  state- 
ments of  support  On  December  4.  1973. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  cere- 
monies at  the  Penugon  at  which  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honor- 


able WilUam  P.  Clemants.  Jr..  presided, 
and  which  commemorated  the  achieve- 
ment of  50  percent  employee  coverage 
through  this  program. 

At  that  ceremony,  which  was  also 
attended  by  the  Honorable  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  officials 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 
Mr.  Harvey  Hauser,  president  of  Hauser 
Industrial  Enterprises.  Inc..  of  Brooklyn, 
N.y..  who  signed  a  statement  of  support 
for  his  company  bringing  the  program 
to  this  important  halfway  mark. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hauser.  over  170.000 
employers  have  thus  far  added  their 
signatures  to  similar  statement*  to 
pledge  their  support  to  this  Important 
effort.  And  among  them.  I  am  pleased 
to  state,  are  92  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  elected  to  sign 
statements  of  support  as  employers  and 
thus  helped  achieve  this  significant  mile- 
stone in  the  program.  The  following  are 
the  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
signed  statements  up  to  this  date: 

The  HonoTftbies: 

James  Abaor  (R-South  Dakota). 

Jaseph  P.  .^ddabbo  i  D-New  York) . 

Carl  Albert  (D-OIU.^hom»> . 

John  B  Anderson  i  R-nilnola) . 

M&rlt  Andrews  (R-North  Dakota). 

BUI  Archer  (R-Texas). 

LaMar  Baker  (R-Tennessee) . 

R.  L.  Beant  ( R-Indiana) . 

Charles  E  Bennett  (D-Florida). 

Tom  BevUl  (D-Alabama). 

Mario  Blajfgl  (D-New  York) . 

David  R  Bouen  (D-Ml»l3»lppl) . 

Donald  G.  Bpotzman  (R-Colorado) . 

CT«orge  E.  Brown  (D-Callfomla). 

Calr  W  Burgener  (R-CallXornU). 

M.  CaJdwell  Butler  ( R- Virginia) . 

Tim  Lee  Carter  (R-Kentucky ) . 

Bin  Chappel.  Jr    (D-Florlda). 

D.  Clawson  (R-Callfomia) . 

Harold  R  Collier  (R-IUlnoU) . 

SUvlo  O  Cont«  (R-Ma«»chii8ett«i . 

James  C  Gorman  (D-Callfomla). 

J  C.  Culver  ( D-Iowa) . 

Robert  W.  D&nlel,  Jr   (R- Virginia) . 

W.  C.  (Daii)  Daniel  ( D- Virginia) . 

Domlnlck  V  Daniels  (D-Vlrglnla) . 

Prank  E  Denholm  (D-South  Dakota). 

J  H  Dent  (D-Pennsylvanla) . 

John  J.  Duncan  (R-Tenneasee) . 

Jack  Edwards  iR-Alabamai. 

Frank  E  Evans  (D-Colorado) . 

Daniel  J  Flood  ( D-Pennsylvanla) . 

Walter  Flowers  (D-Alabama) 

Gerald  R  Ford  (  R- Michigan) . 

Edwin  B.  Forsythe  (R-New  Jersey). 

Donald  M  Fraser  (D-MInnesota) . 

Peter  HB  Frellnghuysen  (R-New  Jersey) 

BenjanUn  A  Oilman  (R-New  York! 

Bo  Olnn  (D-Georgla) 

Charles  S  Guber  (R-CallfornU). 

Gilbert  Gude  (R-Marvland) . 

James  M  HarUey  (D-New  York). 

Rob«>rt  P.  Hanrahan  (R-nilnols). 

Orral  Hansen  (R-IdahoK 

P   Albert  Hubert  (D-Loulslana) . 

Andrew  J  Hlnshaw  (R-Callfomla) 

MarJortoS   Holt  (R- Maryland) 

Robert  J.  Huber  (R-Mtchlgan) . 

Harold  T  Johnson  i  D-Callfomla) . 

Bd  Jones  (  D- Tennessee ) . 

James  R.  Jones  ( D-OkJahoma) . 

Winiam  J.  Keating  (R-Ohlo). 

Jack  F  Kemp  (R-New  York) . 

Earl  F  Landgrebe  rR-Indlana). 

Norman  F  Lent  (R-Ne^  York). 

GlUls  W  Long  (D-Loulslan«). 
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Trept  Lott  (R-Miaslsslppl) . 

Oeorgo  H  Mahon  (D-TexasK 

WQllamS   MaUllard  (H-CaliforiUa). 

Rlotaard  W.  Maltkry  i  BUVermont ) . 

James  a.  »*aun  ( D-3outh  CaroUn*) . 

Rcmiano  L.  MazzoU  (D-Kentucky) . 

O.  V.  Montgomery-  (Sonny)  (D-Mlsslsalppl) 

John  M.  Murphy  ( D-New  York ) . 

Jerry  L.  Pettis  (R-Callfornla) . 

Walter  E  Powell  i  R-Oblo) . 

John  J.  Rhodes  ( R-Arlzona) . 

Matthew  J  Rlnaldo  ( R-New  Jersey ) . 

J  Keuneth  Robinson  ( B- Virginia ) . 

Howard  W.Sobison  (R-New  York). 

Tena  Roncallo  iD-WyonUng). 

Aagolo  D.  Roncallo  (R-New  York) . 

Edward  R.  Koybal  (D-Callfomia) . 

Ronald  A.  Sarasln  ( R- Connecticut ) . 

William  B.  Saxbe  (R-Ohld) . 

William  J  Scherle  (R-Iowa). 

Sam  atelg«r  (R-Arlzona). 

Samuel  S.  Stratton  ( D-N«W  York) . 

BurtL.  Taloott  (R-CaUforiiia>. 

Charles  M.  Teague  i  R-Callforula) . 

D.  C.  Treen  (R-Loulslana) . 

Victor  V.  Veysey  (R-CSallXornia) . 

Joe  D  Waggonner,  Jr   (D-Loutstana) 

WUliam  P  Walah  (R-New  York  I. 

Charles  E  Wlffglna  (R-Callfomla) . 

Lester  L  Wolff  (D-New  York). 

Antonio  Porja  Won  Pat  (D-Guam). 

Jim  Wright  (D-Texas). 

Chalmers  P  Wylle  (R-Ohlo). 

Louis  C.  Wyman  iR-New  Hampshire) . 

Ous  Yatron  (D-Pennsylvanla). 

I  shall  not  reiterate  what  I  said  in 
August  of  1972  concerning  the  essen- 
tiality of  this  Nations  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  to  our  national  security,  ex- 
cept to  empha^i^e  the  fact  that  these 
forces  are  designed  to  represent  30  per- 
cent of  the  mUltary  personnel  of  the 
total  force  while  sharing  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  defense  budget  Todays 
Guard  and  Reserve  are  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  elect  participation  in  a 
purely  voluntary  maimer.  They  f;ive  of 
their  time  Pnd  effort  at  some  personal 
sacrifice.  In  order  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate they  need  the  support  of  everj-one 
including  assoclate.s,  family,  friends  and 
employers.  Surely,  where  such  support 
does  not  exist  the  individual  cannot  feel 
free  to  continue  to  participate. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  personally  to  have 
my  faith  in  America's  emplovers.  as  I 
expressed  that  faith  a  year  ago.  con- 
firmed. The  evidence  exists  in  the 
achievement  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  I  salute  those  employers  who 
have  signed  statements  of  support,  and 
I  salute  Mr.  Roche  and  his  committee 
for  the  excellent  job  they  have  done. 

And  now  that  one-half  the  Job  has  been 
accomplished,  I  again  take  to  this  plat- 
form to  urge  employers  and  everyone  else 
throughout  this  great  land  to  give  sup- 
port to  these  fine  men  and  women  who 
help  defend  America  and  our  sacred  prin- 
ciples with  unselfish  dedication.  Those 
employers  who  have  not  yet  signed  a 
statement  of  support  should  do  so  with- 
out delay  so  not  only  will  the  program 
reach  its  projected  goal,  but  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Nation's  Guard  and  Re- 
serve will  know  that  their  participation 
is  appreciated  and  that  the  Nation  Is 
aware  of  their  important  contribution  to 
the  preservation  of  the  security  of  our 
country. 


December  20,  1973 

PANAMA  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  <Mr.  Edwards)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  issue  which  continues  to 
be  discussed  here  and  elsewhere  Is  the 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  believe 
the  United  States  must  be  firm  on  this 
subject.  We  must  insist  on  security  of 
passage  through  the  canal.  To  achieve 
this  security,  nothing  less  than  U.S.  con- 
trol and  protection  of  the  canal  will  do. 

U.S.  sovereignty  over  this  waterway, 
our  control  and  defense  of  the  canal. 
must  not  he  negotiated  away.  We  should 
respect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
Panamanian  people.  But  a  continued 
American  presence  is  vital.  Removal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
would  inevitably  create  a  vacuum  of  In- 
stability which  would  be  filled  by  the 
eventual  takeover  and  possible  closing  of 
the  canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  located  at  the 
narrowest  point  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  and  has  been  fittingly 
called  the  bridge  of  the  world.  The 
smooth  flow  of  international  commerce 
demands  that  this  bridge  be  freely  passa- 
ble. And  free  passage  requires  U.S.  con- 
trol and  protection 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
support  and  sifeguard  U.S.  interests  in 
the  Panama  Canal 
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CRIME  CONTROL— ACTION  BY  THE 
PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  ChappelD  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  told  that  crime  dropped  by  2  percent 
in  1972.  but  I  find  in  my  owti  district  that 
people  are  still  very  much  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  crime.  Perhaps  this 
is  becau.se  although  the  national  figure 
dropped  sUghtly.  violent  crime  continued 
to  rise.  In  the  category  of  rape,  there  was 
an  11 -percent  Increase  over  the  year  be- 
fore; murders  increased  5  percent  and 
assaults  7  percent. 

Not  only  are  people  concerned  about 
the  crime  situation,  many  are  willing  to 
help  In  ever>-  way  possible  to  help  cut 
crime.  In  my  own  Fourth  District  of 
Florida,  we  have  several  citizens'  com- 
mittees which  are  actively  studying  var- 
ious problems  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  me  on  how  those  problems  might 
be  solved.  Two  committees — our  Crime 
Control  Committee  and  a  youth  advisory 
conmilttee  both  studied  problems  of 
crime  for  many  months  From  their  rec- 
ommendations. I  h<^ve  offered  bills  which 
deal  primarily  with  strengthening  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  correctional  In- 
stitutions: a  plan  for  revamping  the 
parole  system — with  a  view  to  cutting 
the  number  of  repeat  offenders  we  now 
have:  and  legislation  to  upgrade  the 
training  op>portunlties  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 


Of  the  five  bills  introduced  during  this 
session,  hearings  have  been  held  on  two — 
the  law  officers'  bill  of  rights  and  our  bill 
to  revise  the  codes  relating  to  paroles. 
The  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  has  endorsed  the  latter  measure. 

The  people  on  these  committees  are 
continuing  their  work.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  sending  information  to  our  Fourth 
Congressional  District  Action  in  the 
Community  To  Involve  Our  Neighbors 
Committee — ACTION— so  they  can  ex- 
plain and  distribute  Information  to  their 
neighbors  about  how  each  individual  can 
help  combat  crime  and  what  each  can 
do  to  help  prevent  drug  usage.  This  com- 
mittee, formed  so  we  can  have  better 
communication  from  our  citizens,  indi- 
cated In  a  recent  survey  that  one  of  their 
major  concerns  was  the  high  rate  of 
crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  surest  way  for  this 
country  to  solve  its  problems  is  to  look 
to  the  man  back  home  and  what  he  can 
do  to  help.  Our  people  are  proving  their 
willingness  to  participate  in  action  to 
correct  our  ills.  We  should  all  be  grateful 
to  citizens  like  these  who  so  willingly 
participate  in  the  type  of  activity  that 
win  give  us  a  better  country  and  a  bet- 
ter Government.  They  are  the  folks  who 
make  democracy  really  work. 


RAW  MATERIALS  AND  COMMODITY 
PRICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Tiernan)  , 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
past  few  months  I  have  accumulated  a 
thick  file  of  correspondence  with  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

This  correspondence  relates  to  the 
problem  which  domestic  manufacturers 
have  been  having  obtaining  sufficient 
supplies  of  raw  materials  during  the  cur- 
rent price  control  program.  While  prices 
for  practically  all  raw  materials  have 
been  frozen  In  the  United  States  since 
March,  the  prices  which  these  commodi- 
ties command  in  foreign  markets  have 
risen  dramatically.  Often  a  domestic  raw 
material  supplier  has  been  faced  with 
the  option  of  selling  his  product  in  the 
United  States  at  a  modest  profit — or  ex- 
porting it  and  reaping  tremendous  profits 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer, the  American  worker  and  the 
American  consumer. 

I  do  not  advocate  building  a  trade  waU 
around  the  United  States.  But  I  cannot 
condone  this  senseless  policy  of  freezing 
prices  at  home  and  letting  precious  raw 
materials  flow  overseas. 

Today  the  domestic  manufacturer  is 
faced  with  allocations  of  raw  materials 
on  a  percentage  basis  from  his  supplier. 
This  is  true  in  steel,  aluminum,  copper 
and  plastics  as  well  as  other  raw  ma- 
terials. Yet  while  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  received  only  a  fraction  of 
what  he  got  last  year,  exports  have 
risen  significantly. 


For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  a 
measure  which  provides  criminal  pen- 
alties for  any  person  or  company  which 
sets  up  an  allocation  plan  for  domestic 
manufacturers  and,  at  the  same  time 
while  giving  a  smaller  percent  of  his 
output  to  domestic  producers.  Increases 
the  percentage  of  raw  materials  which 
he  exports. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  were 
performing  his  duty  to  protect  the 
American  worker,  this  legislation  would 
not  be  necessary.  I  am  offering  it  today 
because  all  evidence  indicates  that  he  Is 
not  doing  that  job 


PROPOSED  EQUAL  PAY 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtz- 
MANi    Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  re- 
sult of  a  court  decision,  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  now  allows  im justifiable  wage  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  eliminate  this 
injustice. 

The  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Hodgson  against  Robert  Hall  Clothes 
has  construed  the  Equal  Pay  Act  to  per- 
mit an  employer  to  pay  different  salaries 
to  men  and  women  even  though  they 
perform  exactly  the  same  services.  In 
that  case,  the  court  allowed  saleswomen 
who  sold  women's  clothes  to  be  paid  a 
lower  salary  than  salesmen  who  sold 
men's  clothes  in  the  same  store. 

In  permitting  this  discrimination,  the 
court  relied  on  an  exception  to  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  which  allows  wage  differ- 
entials when  "based  on  any  other  factor 
other  than  sex."  The  'other  factor"  here 
was  the  claim  that  the  sale  of  men's 
clothing  was  more  profitable  than  the 
sale  of  women's  clothing.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  refused  to  review  this 
case. 

I  believe  the  Court's  interpretation  of 
the  "other  factors"  clause  is  an  imwar- 
ranted  departure  from  the  purpose  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act:  to  require  equal  pav  for 
equal  work.  It  would  aUow  wholesale  sex 
discrimination  simply  on  the  assertion  of 
vague,  hard  to  ascertain  "business  rea- 
sons." 

I,  therefore,  propose  in  my  bill  to 
eliminate  this  "other  factors"  section  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  prevent  further 
wholesale  abuses  in  sex  discrimination. 
My  bill  would,  however,  retain  the  other 
exceptions  to  the  Equal  Pay  Act  which 
permit  wage  differentials  based  on  merit 
or  seniority  systems  or  measures  of  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  production.  Thus,  em- 
ployers would  remain  free  to  establish 
reasonable,  work-related  or  seniority- 
based  pay  scales. 

Discrimination  in  wage  practices  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  abuses  that  must  be 
ended  in  order  to  secure  equal  treatment 
for  women  in  this  country.  By  eliminat- 
ing the  "other  factors"  loophole  in  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  we  can  prevent  an  array 
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of  justiflcationj  that  have  been  used  to 
disguise  wage  discrimination  against 
women. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
Important  legislation. 


December  20,  1973 


PRESIDE>mAL  ULtT  OF  PAPERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr  Mizvinsky)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  asking  many 
questions  about  the  Presidents  gift  of 
prepresidentlal  papers  to  the  United 
States.  I  also  sent  a  copy  of  that  letter 
to  President  Nixon  askmg  for  his  com- 
ments. I  have  received  responses  from 
both  the  GSA  and  the  President  and  will 
Insert  them,  along  with  my  replies.  In 
the  Rkcord. 

The  GSA  has  refiised  to  answer  most 
of  the  questions  raised  on  the  grounds 
that  the  President  has  turned  his  tax 
matters  over  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and.  there- 
fore, it  would  somehow  be  inappropriate 
for  them  to  respond.  I  am  very  dissatis- 
fied with  that  answer  and  have  resub- 
mitted my  questions  to  GSA. 

The  GSA  Is  the  best  qualified  to  clarify 
these  issues  and  their  answers  should  not 
be  influenced  by  the  committee's  review 
of  President  Nixon  s  tax  returns.  The 
questions  raised  deal  with  GSA  proce- 
dure, not  the  President's  handling  of  his 
income  tax. 

I  hope  that  GSA  reconsiders  my  re- 
quest and  answers  these  important  ques- 
tions promptly. 

GSA  has  informed  me  that  the  Presl- 
dents  written  permission  Ls  necessary  for 
me  to  view  the  gift  to  t/ie  public.  I  have 
WTltten  to  President  Nixon  today  asking 
for  his  authorization  and  hope  I  receive 
a  lavorable  reply  soon. 

QZUXMjtS.  SMVICM  ADMUTIOTIlATIOlf , 

Washington,  DC,  December  17. 1973. 
Hon.  Edwaju)  Mxzvinskt. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkae  M>  Mezviksxt:  Thl»  wUl  acknowl- 
e<lge  your  letter  oX  November  29.  1973.  regard- 
ing certain  queationa  you  have  concerning 
Uie  gift  to  the  United  SUtea  by  Richard  M 
Nixon  of  certain  pre-Presldenttal  papers 

As  you  recognize,  the  queetlonii  you  poae 
are  rather  Inumeroua.  and  wu:  require  sub- 
stantial staff  effort  in  formulating  an  appro 
pnate  reply  Moreover,  the  actions  taken  by 
the  President  on  Decemjber  8.  1973  suboe- 
quent  to  the  date  of  your  letter.  In  referring 
this  matter  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
^s  ,  ^'*"k*  Taxation,  appear  to  have 
established  that  body  m  the  appropriate 
forum  for  reeolving  the  facts  as  they  relate  to 
the  tax  Implications  of  this  particular  dona- 
tion. We  therefore  believe  It  advisable  to 
refrain  from  comments  on  these  iMues  pend- 
ing action  by  the  Committee 

In  the  meantime,  I  can  reply  to  your  re- 
quest to  inapect  the  papers  m  question  for 
which  our  answer  is  neceasaniy  rather  clear 
The  authority  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (08A)  regarding  the  accept- 
ance of  such  papers  and  the  restrictions  that 
may  be  placed  upon  their  use  is  contained  In 
chapter  31   of  title  44,   United   SUtes  Code 


Paragraph  1  of  the  Chattel  Deed  dated 
March  37.  10«9  ( oopy  encloeed ) ,  provides  that 
"no  person  or  persons  shall  have  the  right  of 
access  to  such  Materials  except  the  under- 
signed and  those  who  may  be  designated  In 
writing  by  the  undersigned"  during  Presi- 
dent Nlxon"s  term  of  office. 

In  view  of  the  above.  I  regret  we  can  not 
comply  with  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

AaTKum  F.  Sampson. 

Administrator. 

Dkcxmbo  20.   1973. 
A«THr«  P    Sampson, 

^dmlitijtTafor,  General  Services  AdminUtra- 
tion.  Washington.  DC. 

Dt»«  Ma  Sampson;  Your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1973.  to  me  In  response  to  my  requeet 
for  informauon  from  the  General  Services 
Administration  was  totally  unsatisfactory 

I  am  aware  that  the  President  has  turned 
over  all  his  tax  returns  and  related  informa- 
tion to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  TaxaUon  and  that  the  Committee 
wm  attempt  to  resolve  the  questions  about 
the  gift  of  Mr  Nixon "s  pre-presldentlal  papers 
as  weU  as  other  matters.  I  am  foUowlng  the 
Committees  acUvltles  with  great  interest. 

However.  I  cannot  accept  your  assumption 
that  the  Presidents  action  precludes  the  GSA 
from  responding  to  questions  relating  to  Its 
role  In  the  gUt.  The  OSAs  integral  role  In 
this  gUt  makes  it  the  best  qualified  source 
to  answer  the  questions  raised  In  my  letter 
of  November  29.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  that 
letter  and  would  appreciate  your  answers  to 
the  questions  conuined  therem  as  soon  as 
F>o8slble. 

In  addition.  I  have  written  to  the  President 
and  requested  his  permission  to  view  the  jrlft 
Sincerely.  " 

Edward  Mxzvinskt. 


Thx  Wnmi  Houax, 
Washington.  DC.  December  14. 1973 
Hon.  EDWAjto  MizvtNSKT. 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTiffton.  D.C. 

DXA*  CoNcaxasMAN  Mezvznsxt:  In  your 
letter  to  me  of  November  29,  you  asked  for 
my  views  regarding  a  gift  of  my  papers  to 
the  United  States  Government  early  In  mv 
Admlntotratlon. 

The  tax  lawyers  and  accountanto  who  as- 
slated  me  in  the  preparation  of  my  Federal 
income  tax  returns  advised  me  that  this 
item  was  correctly  reported  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Furthermore,  when  it  con- 
ducted  an  examination  of  my  tax  returns  for 
1971  and  1973.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
reviewed  thta  Item  and  advised  me  that  It 
wae  correcUy  reported. 

Since  the  facte  on  this  subject  are  com- 
plex and  reports  on  It  have  sometimes  been 
In  confUct.  I  can  undersUnd  that  you  and 
others  may  have  questions.  In  order  to 
answer  those  questions  to  the  full  satlafac- 
Uon  of  all  parties,  especially  the  American 
people.  I  have  asked  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  to  examine  the  procedures 
relating  to  this  matter  and  to  decide 
whether,  In  their  Judgment,  my  tax  returns 
should  have  shown  different  reaulu.  I  will 
abide  by  the  Committees  Judgment 

I  hope  you  wUl  agree  that  thta  Is  the  fair- 
est possible  way  to  resolve  this  issue  through 
an  impartial  review  by  a  highly  expert  grouo 
In  the  tax  field. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAao  Nixon. 

DacxMBxa  30,  1973. 
President  Richaxo  M.  Nixow 
The  White  Houte. 
Washington.  DC 

DsAx  Parsmwrr  NnoN :  Thank  you  for  your 
response  to  my  letter  concemmg  your  gift 


of    pre-presldentlal    papers    to    the    Uwted 
States. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sampson.  Administrator  of  the 
GteDarml  Servloes  Administration,  has  to- 
formed  me  that  Paragraph  1  of  the  Chattel 
Deed  for  the  gift  provides  that  -no  person 
or  persons  shall  have  the  right  of  arrnsB  'o 
such  Materials  except  the  under8lKr..e<l  a:.c1 
those  who  may  be  designated  in  wrltint;  '  y 
the  undersigned"  during  your  term  of  off  • 
It  ta  my  understanding  that  GSA  requires 
your  written  permission  prior  to  grantto^ 
access  to  the  papers. 

With  these  terms  in  mtod,  I  am  requesting 
your  permission  to  view  this  gift. 
Sincerely, 

BiTWAaO  MXZTINBXT. 


WARN  U.S.  TRAVELERS  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE  ABROAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  "WoLrr)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  "WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
presently  I.OOO  Americans  being  held  In 
foreign  Jails  for  narcotics  violations 
Brazen  drug  peddling  on  the  streets  of 
Europe  and  Asia  entices  many  Americans 
to  use  drugs  while  traveling.  In  many 
cases,  penalties  for  the  use  of  drugs  can 
be  much  stricter  overseas  than  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  for  Ameri- 
cans. Law  enforcement  authorities  over- 
seas tend  to  punish  young  Americans 
caught  violating  drug  laws  much  more 
severely  than  their  own  citizens  often 
because  they  believe  this  will  demon- 
strate to  the  United  States  their  strong 
commitment  to  wiping  out  drug  traffic 
and  drug  abuse.  Tragically,  the  commit- 
ment for  many  does  not  seem  to  extend 
beyond  arresting  American  drug  abusers 
The  real  trafHckers  go  free. 

I  am  corbcemed  that  many  young 
Americans  are  unaware  of  these  facts,  or 
begin  to  doubt  them  when  they  arrive 
overseas.  Therefore,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  educate 
Americans  about  the  problems  associated 
with  drug  use  overseas  before  their  de- 
parture. This  bUl  requires  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  warning  in  the  form  of  a  spe- 
cially designed  pamphlet  outlining  the 
laws  and  penalties  relating  to  drug  use  In 
othe^  nations.  It  will  emphasize  the  in- 
ability W  the  United  States  to  free  an 
American  tourist  once  he  Is  arrested. 
This  warning  must  be  Issued  with  all 
tickets  for  passage  across  International 
borders.  Finally,  these  warnings  wUl  be 
displayed  in  poster  form  at  all  ticket 
counters  and  travel  agencies.  Pres«ntly 
InformaUon  regarding  hijacking  and  air- 
line UabUity  are  required  to  be  displayed 
at  aU  ticket  counters.  The  United  States 
must  Inform  our  young  Americans  about 
their  legal  vulnerability  when  arrested 
for  narcotics  abuse  In  another  country. 
We  must  meet  our  responsibility  to  these 
young  men  and  women  and  warn  them 
of  the  risks  they  take  by  becoming  in- 
volved with  drugs 

Many  of  the  1.000  Americans  under 
detention  for  narcotics  violations  might 
not  have  become  Involved  and  be  safe  at 
home  now  If  only  they  had  been  aware 
\jOt  the  pitfalls  of  drug  use  In  foreign 
countries  before  they  left  the  United 
States. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  this 
measure,  for  It  will  remedy  a  serious 
situation  which  afTects  us  all. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarlc.s  along  with  a 
newspaper  article  descnblng  the  plight 
of  one  young  Ixjng  Islander  currently  in- 
carcerated in  Turkey  on  drug  charges: 

H  R   — 

A  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  pre- 
pare a  pmmphle^  explaining  the  drug 
abuse  laws  of  certain  foreign  countrlee 
and  to  require  the  distribution  of  such 
pamphlet  to  passengers  traveling  on  an 
air  or  water  carrier  to  foreign  countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Information  Act"". 

Sxc.  2.  Tor  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "water  carrier"  mesuis  any 
person  which  holds  Itself  out  to  the  general 
public  to  engage  Ln  the  transportation  of 
passengers  by  water  for  compensation. 

(2)  The  terms  '"air  carrier"  and  "foreign  air 
carrier"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  Is 
prescribed  for  those  terms  by  section  101  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968. 

(3)  The  term  "major  foreign  country" 
nxeans  a  forelgtn  country  to  which,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General,  a  significant 
number  of  United  States  citizens  travel  each 
year. 

(4)  The  term  "drug  abuse  law"  means  a 
law  regulating  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  pos- 
session of  narcotic  drugs,  marlh\iana,  and 
other  depressant  or  stimulant  substances. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
prepare  a  pamphlet  which  shall  Include  the 
following: 

(1)  A  summary  of  the  drug  abuse  laws  of 
each  major  foreign  country. 

(2)  An  explanation  of  the  assistance  or 
lack  of  assistance  that  the  United  States 
Oovemment  can  provide  to  a  United  States 
citizen  arrested  for  a  violation  of  the  drug 
abuse  laws  of  a  foreign  country.  Such  pam- 
phlet shall  be  revised  and  updated  every  two 
years. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have 
printed  as  many  copies  of  such  pamphlet  as 
are  necessary  for  the  distribution  required 
by  section  4(a)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
copies  of  such  pamphlet  to  water  carriers, 
air  carriers,  and  foreign  air  carriers  who  are 
required  to  distribute  copies  of  such  pam- 
phlet to  certain  passengers  under  section  4 
(a)  of  this  Act  and  who  have  submitted  to 
the  Attorney  General  an  application  there- 
for which  shall  be  in  such  form,  and  sub- 
mitted In  such  manner,  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  by  reg^ulatlon  prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Every  water  carrter,  air  carrier. 
and  foreign  air  carrier  shall  distribute  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  printed  under  section  3(b) 
of  this  Act  to  each  psissenger  boarding  a 
plane  or  vessel  operated  by  such  carrier  for 
transportation  from  a  point  within  the 
United  States  or  Its  territories  or  poesesslons 
to  a  point  within  a  foreign  country. 

(b)  Every  water  carrier,  air  carrier,  and 
foreign  air  carrier  which  Is  Involved  In  the 
transportation  of  passengera  from  points 
within  the  United  States  or  Its  territories  or 
FKMsesslons  to  points  within  foreign  countries 
shall  post  a  notice  which  shaU  contain  an 
explanation  of  the  assistance  or  lack  of  as- 
sistance that  the  United  States  Government 
can  provide  to  a  United  States  citizen  who 
Is  arrested  under  the  drug  abuse  laws  of  a 
foreign  country.  Such  notice  shall  be  posted 
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In  such  place,  and  In  such  form,  as  tbe  At- 
torney General  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 

(c)  Copies  provided  to  water  carriers,  air 
carrlere.  and  foreign  air  carriers  under  ser- 
tlon  3(c)  of  this  Act  shaU  only  be  used  for 
distribution  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  Any  water  carrier,  air  carrier,  or 
foreign  air  carrier  which  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  section  4  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  to  exceed  $£,000  for  each  violation, 
except  that  the  maximum  clvU  penalty  shall 
not  exceed  925.000  for  any  relaud  series  of 
violations. 

Sec.  6.  Sections  2  and  3  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Sections 
4  emd  5  shall  take  effect  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Hard  Line  on  Drugs  Ovekseas 
(By  Kenneth  J.  Freed) 

Washinoton. — July  17  was  to  have  been 
a  banner  day  for  William  Hayes  of  Babylon, 
LI.  It  was  his  release  day  after  serving  three 
years  in  a  Turkish  Jail  for  possession  of  five 
pounds  of  hashish. 

But  Instead  of  walking  Into  freedom  Hayes 
stayed  In  the  Istanbul  JaU  because  a  local 
coiirt  decided  a  mistake  had  been  made. 

The  eiTTor  was  that  Hayes  had  been  wrong- 
fully tried  for  possession.  The  court  said  he 
should  have  been  charged  with  smuggling. 
The  reetUtlng  trial  ended  in  a  new  sentence 
of  30  years. 

According  to  Turkish  law,  the  young  Long 
Islander  cannot  appeal  and  his  lawyer  says 
the  only  hope  Is  for  a  commutation  that 
would   lower  Hayes"  time  to  5  to   10  years. 

The  severity  of  Hayes'  situation  Is  not  en- 
tirely typical  of  the  problems  faced  by  Ameri- 
cans picked  up  on  drug  and  marijuana 
obargee  In  foreign  co\in tries. 

But  It  does  underline  a  problem  State 
Department  officials  say  too  many  young 
Americans  don't  comprehend — other  nations 
are  not  lenient  In  drug  cases  and  being  a  UjS. 
citizen  generally  won't  get  someone  out  of  a 
Jam. 

In  fact.  It  may  have  the  opposite  effect.  At 
least  there  Is  an  Indication  of  that  In  the 
Hayes  case. 

His  lawyer  in  Istanbul  said  Hayes  might  be 
the  victim  of  a  backlash  against  U.S.  demands 
for  abolition  of  Turkey"s  formerly  legal  <^lum 
poppy  crops. 

Even  If  not  always  as  a  backlash,  many 
foreign  governments  have  toughened  drug 
laws  and  stepfjed  up  enforcement:  and  that 
has  sent  more  and  more  Americans,  par- 
ticularly young  ones,  to  Jails  overseas. 

The  significant  Increase  in  Americans  In 
trouble  overseas  on  drug  charges  Ls  reflected 
In  the  arrest  figures  for  the  month  of  July, 
the  height  of  the  tourist  season  for  young 
XJ£.  citizens,  starting  with  1969. 

In  July  1969,  64  Americans  were  arrested 
In  foreign  countries  on  various  charges  relat- 
ing to  drugs  and  marijuana.  The  figure  more 
than  doubled,  to  144,  In  July  1970. 

At  Uiat  potot  the  State  Department  t>egan 
a  public  relations  campaign  to  warn  citizens 
touring  other  countries  that  drug  involve- 
ment could  bring  serious  legal  consequences 

This  effort  was  low  key  at  the  beginning 
and  It  dldn"t  pay  off.  The  arrest  records  con- 
tinued to  climb. 

In  July  1971  there  were  172  Americans  ar- 
rested on  drug  charges  and  the  figure  went 
up  to  189  In  July  1972.  Last  July  361  Ameri- 
cans were  picked  up  In  foreign  countries  on 
drug-related  charges. 

The  constant  rise  In  arrests  brought  with 
It  an  Increased  State  Department  effort  to 
warn  Americans.  In  addition  to  the  pam- 
phlets circulated  at  the  outset,  the  depart- 
ment began  producing  radio  and  television 
programs  In  197L 


Officials  appeared  on  broadcast,  miervlew 
programs  and  letters  were  sent  to  magazines 
thought  to  be  read  by  the  so-called  youth 
culture,  including  "Playboy." 

The  success  of  this  slick  public  relations 
campaign    appears    to   be    marginal   at   best. 

The  only  sign  of  Improvement  has  been  a 
drop  in  the  number  of  UJ3.  citizens  actually 
In  Jail  at  the  end  of  July,  compared  to  the 
same  time  last  year. 

As  of  July  31.910  Americans  were  In  foreign 
Jails  for  drug  offenses.  Last  year  at  the  same 
time  946  Americans  were  behind  bars  on 
similar  charges. 

Barbara  Watson,  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  security  and  consular  affairs,  said  the  "re- 
duction hopefully  todicates  our  message  Is 
getting  through." 

There  are  some  other  figures  that  may  back 
up  her  hope,  FV.r  example  '.n  1972  .A-.Tierlcans 
were  arrested  on  drug  chtLrges  at  a  montbly 
average  of  159  r'.-.r<.'V.uh  July  this  year,  the 
monthly  average  was  I44. 

But  other  ofDclals  are  far  from  certain  these 
figures  are  valid  indications  of  a  permanent 
Improvement  in  the  situation. 

They  point  out  tbat  the  1978  figures  do  not 
mclude  August  or  September,  both  months 
during  which  large  numbers  of  Americans 
tour  abroad. 

There  also  is  a  distinct  likelihood  that  few- 
er Americans  traveled  overseas  this  vear  be- 
cause of  lessened  value  of  the  dollar. 

Another  statistical  Indication  that  the 
State  Department's  effort  to  warn  Americans 
may  not  be  paying  off  is  seen  in  the  percent- 
age of  drug  offenses  mvolved  in  the  total 
number  of  foreign  arrests  involvtag  Ameri- 
cans. 

Last  year  64  per  cent  of  the  VS.  citizens 
arrested  in  foreign  countries  were  Involved 
In  drug  cases.  This  year  the  figure  Is  75  per 
cent. 


PRESIDENT  S    "EXCESS  PROFITS 
TAX"  A  SHAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Ho'ose,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr  Vanik»  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes 

Mr.  VAXIK  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  J  U.St  recommended  a  proposal 
to  reach  "excess  profits"  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry-. But  the  administration's  propos- 
al Is  a  sham  approach  t<>  the  problem 
It  is  hardly  likely  to  reach  excess  profits 

Under  the  administrations  schem.e  a 
base  price  for  crude  oil  will  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  likely  to  be  roughly  $4,25  a 
barrel — the  posted  rate  as  of  December 
1,  1973.  The  President  wants  to  Impose 
a  graduated  tax  on  price  increa.'^es  over 
that  base  price  If  the  price  rises  $1.  a 
tax  of  7.5  cents  a  barrel  is  levied  The 
tax  rate  goes  up  so  that  an  increase  of 
$2  50  is  taxed  at  a  rate  of  85  percent 

The  President's  proposal  is  not  really 
an  excess  profits  tax  It  is  a  tax  in  the 
nature  of  a  graduated  excise  tax  .'^  an 
excise  tax.  It  will  be  treated  a,s  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  production  and  passed  on. 
dollar-for-dollar,  to  the  consumer  It  In 
no  way  will  touch  oil  profiteering 

Tne  revenue  hopes  of  this  proposal_wlll 
remain  onl>'  If  the  ortginai  base  price 
remains  the  same.  But  as  the  base  price 
Is  Increased,  the  tax  revenues  will  phase 
out  Prices  to  the  consumer  wU)  spiral 
and  the  LT.pact  of  the  tAx  as  a  profit- 
controUlng  mechanism   will  be  ILiusory. 

The  proposal  is  a  flimsy  smokescreen 
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In  the  name  of  an  excess  profits  tax.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  profits 
In  the  oil  industry.  It  is  an  Intricate  de- 
vice to  socle  the  consumer  and  let  the 
profits  roll  on.  The  oil  industry  Itself 
could  not  have  written  a  better  proposal. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  through  this 
smokescreen. 


his  decision  to  invest  his  personal  fi- 
nances in  his  job  as  weU  as  his  humanity 
is  a  tribute  to  his  dedication  and  wisdom. 


December  20,  1973 


MORATORIUM  ON   MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  A  MUST 


FINDING  A  HOUSE  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr  Stark  )  is  rec- 
o?ni2ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  recently  one 
of  our  colleagues  has  faced  some  criti- 
cism to  which  I  would  like  to  respond. 

After  nearly  3  years  of  searching  and 
renting  temporary  houses.  Congressman 
Ro.vALD  V.  DELLtJus  purchased  a  home 
here  in  Washington.  The  price  of  the 
house  was  $150,000  He  now  is  being 
questioned  and  criticized  by  some  of  his 
constituents  concermng  this  price  and 
his  life  style. 

Those  of  us  who  have  recentlv  searched 
for  a  home  in  the  Washington  area 
know  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  a  large  home  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  less  than  $100,000. 
Congressman  Dellums  has  told  me 
that  his  primary  criteria  in  searching  for 
a  home  were  two  First  that  it  be  m  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  second  that  it 
be  large  enough  to  share  with  others.  He 
feels  strongly  that  as  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  committee  he  should 
participate  In  the  life  of  the  District.  As 
chairman  of  the  District  Subcommittee 
on  Education  he  feels  it  essential  that  his 
children  attend  a  public  school  in  the 
District. 

The  second  critena  of  size  was  impor- 
tant because  the  Dellums.  a  family  of 
five,  frequently  share  their  home  with 
others  either  temporarily  in  need  of  a 
home  or  visiting  the  Nation's  Capital  for 
a  few  days.  Incidentally,  Mrs.  Dellums 
spends  countless  hours  helping  constit- 
uents when  they  come  to  the  Capital. 

Congressman  Dellcms'  homebuying 
criteria  are  comment  enough  on  his  life 
style  He  bought  the  home  so  that  he  and 
his  fafaiily  could  share  it  and  participate 
in  the  life  of  an  often  neglected  city. 

Based  on  my  previous  experience  as  a 
former  banker,  one  other  comment  seems 
in  order— Congressman  Dellcths  has  no 
other  investments  and  only  limited  sav- 
ings. He  is  purchasing  the  house  by  mak- 
ing payments  on  two  mortgages.  He 
makes  the  payment  on  the  first  mortgage 
and  Mrs.  Dellums  has  Uken  a  job  to 
make  the  payments  on  the  »cond.  The 
Dellums  are  a  team  making^a  personal 
investment,  on  which  they  can  expect  a 
7  to  10  percent  return  per  year.  Though 
I  am  sure  that  investment  was  not  upper- 
most in  their  thinking,  a  house  in  Wash- 
ington seems  to  be  a  relatively  secure 
investment  during  this  time  of  economic 
uncertainty. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  Mr.  DBLLtms  on  this 
matter. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  certain  you  agree. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carky»  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  a  number 
of  colleagues,  I  introduce  legislation  call- 
ing on  the  Defense  Department  to  sus- 
pend, during  the  duration  of  the  energy 
crisis.  militar>-  construction  that  is  not 
essential  to  the  direct  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  joined  in  this 
effort  by  the  following  Members  of  Con- 
gress; Badillo,  Bercland.  Dclski,  Eil- 
BERc.  Frenzil,   Harrington.   Helstoski, 

HOLTZMAN  KaSTENMEIER.  LaTTA.  MITCH- 
ELL of  Maryland.  Moaklev.  Rosenthal 
and  Stark. 

The  Defense  Department  has  taken 
certain  steps  to  conserve  fuels  and  en- 
ergj-.  I  commend  the  Secretary-  for  that. 
However,  when  one  realizes  the  military, 
right  now,  are  siphoning  over  10.000.000 
barrels  a  month  from  domesUc.  civilian 
purposes:  and  will  continue  to  take  even 
more  in  the  months  ahead,  I  believe  the 
Department  has  an  obligation  to  explore 
every  possible  fuel-  and  energy-saving 
avenue. 

One  of  those  avenues  which  could  yield 
subctantial  savings,  not  only  m  fuel,  but 
in  dollars,  would  be  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  suspend  construction,  transfer 
and  refurbishment  of  military  facilities, 
and  the  transfer  of  personnel  connected 
with  this  construction.  While  no  specific 
figures  are  available  at  this  moment  I 
have  requested  the  GAO  to  conduct  a 
pilot  study  to  give  us  an  idea  of  how 
much  energy,  fuel,  and  dollars  could  be 
saved  through  such  a  moratorium  on 
military  construction  and  transfer  of  fa- 
cilities and  laersonnel. 

I  feel  that  the  Defense  Department, 
particularly  since  they  are  using  vast 
amounts  of  fuel  originaUy  designated  for 
civilian  use  here  at  home,  should  accept 
this  moratorium  and  make  every  effort 
to  realize  substantial  savings  in  energy 
and  fuels.  This  legislation  asks  the  mili- 
tary to  make  no  sacrifice  that  is  not  be- 
ing asked  of  each  American  citizen  In- 
cidentally, family-style  housing  and 
medical  facilities  are  exempted  from  this 
moratorium 

Mr  Speaker,  I  make  no  blanket  judg- 
ment concerning  the  validity  or  necessity 
of  militarj-  construction  generally.  How- 
ever, and  I  shall  not  list  them  here,  we 
are  all  aware  the  record  is  replete  with 
near-horror  stories  concerning  the 
wastefulness  of  certain  defense  construc- 
tion and  procurement  projects.  It  Is  for 
this  reason,  couoled  with  the  energy 
and  fiscal  arguments  mentioned  above 
that  I  ask  the  Defense  Department  to 
take  a  very  close  look  at  their  construc- 
tion plans  and  suspend  projects  that  are 
not  essential  to  the  direct  security  in- 
terests of  the  Nation. 


The  language  of  the  bUl  cleariy  leaves 
these  discretionary  decisions  on  security- 
priority  to  the  Department.  However  I 
am  sure  that  the  MlliUry  Construction 
Authorization  and  AppropriaUons  Sub- 
committees, chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  «Mr  Piki» 
and  the  distinguished  genUeman  from 
Florida  I  Mr  Sixes  >  respectively,  wiU  be 
reviewing  those  projects  to  which  the 
Secretary  wUl  have  given  the  go-ahead 
under  parameters  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the   '\ 
bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record:  ^ 

A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  temporary  suspension 

of   certain   military   construction   projects 

to  conserve   energy 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  o/ 
Representatxvea  of  the  United.  States  of 
Amenca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Moratorium  Act". 
thli—  ^    ^*  Congress   flnda  and   declares 

^rilL'***  "°'****  ^^*^''  ^  Mperlenclng  a 
serious   energy  shortage 

an'^,""*  Department  of  Defense  uses  about 

Kv  ^  '^""^  "^^  '^'^  '""^  '^hlch  is  used 
by  the  Federal  Governnjent:  and 

.„l'i  a  temporary  suspension  of  mllltarv 
construction  would  help  to  ease  the  currem 
energy  shortage  ^^^n^ 

^„!^  IJ^I  '^^  S«<-retary  of  Defense  shall 
suspend  during  the  period  of  two  years  begin- 
ning with  the  date  of  enactment  of  thUAct 
any  construction,  conversion.  rehabUltatlon 
or  installation  of  a  public  work  or  facility 
So^r^^eSJ'"^  •  "^"^^  construction' 

(1)  such  construction,  conversion  re- 
hablliutlon.  or  Installation  Is  belne  ner- 
formed  under  a  contract  awarded  beforeVhe 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act    or 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defence  determines 
that  overriding  consideritlons  of  national 
security  require  that  such  construction  con- 
version, rehabilitation,  or  Installation  not  be 
suspended. 

lb)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
muitary  construction  project"  shall  include 
any  construction,  conversion,  rehabUitation 
or  installation  of  any  public  work  or  facility 
which  is  currently  authorized  by  a  MllitArv 
Constniction  Authorization  Act  or  by  chan- 
ter 133  of  title  10  Of  the  United  States  Code 
and  a  Reserve  Ptorces  PaclUtles  Authorization 
Act;  but  such  term  does  not  include  any 
construction,  conversion,  rehabilitation  or 
instaiutlon  of  any  medical  faculty  or  mUl- 
tary  famUy  housing 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  ANALYZES 
THE  REASONS  FOR  THE  ENERGY 
SHORTAGE  AND  GIVES  ANSWERS 
TO  THE  MOST  FREQUENTLY 
ASKED  QUESTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes 

Mr.  DRINAN  Mr.  Speaker,  even  the 
best  informed  Americans  seem  bewil- 
dered today  at  the  emergence  of  a  severe 
energy  crisis,  the  background  and  causes 
of  which  have  been  withheld  from  the 
American  people.  I  think  that  it  Is  es- 
sential that  the  people  of  America  learn 
about  three  fundamental  reasons  for  the 
present  energy  shortage:  First,  the  oil 
depletion  allowance:  second,  foreign  tax 
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■  credits;  suid  third,  the  mandatory  oil 
import  program  that  existed  from  1958 
until  its  abolition  on  April  18,  1973.  An 
exploration  of  these  three  factors  will 
demonstrate  that  the  consumers  of 
America  should  not  be  persuaded  that 
they  themselves  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  energy  shortage  because  they  have 
been  so  profligate  in  the  use  of  oil. 

1.  OIL  DEPLfnON  ALLOWANCK 

In  1913  Congress  granted  to  oil  and 
mining  industries  an  exemption  of  5  per- 
cent of  their  gross  income  from  taxes. 
The  purpose  of  this  first  depletion  al- 
lowance was  to  compensate  these  indus- 
tries for  the  reduction  in  their  capital 
assets  as  the  sources  they  were  extract- 
ing became  gradually  depleted. 

In  1926  Congress  raised  the  depletion 
allowance  from  5  to  27.5  percent.  This 
means  that  the  owner  of  an  oil  well  can 
deduct  annually  from  taxable  Income 
27.5  percent  of  the  selling  price  of  the 
oil  the  well  produces. 

From  1926  to  the  present,  Congress 
has  reduced  the  depletion  allowance  on 
only  one  occasion.  That  was  in  1969  when 
the  allowance  was  established  at  22 
percent. 

Since  the  depletion  allowance  Is  cal- 
culated at  22  percent  of  the  selling  price 
of  crude  oil,  a  producer  who  increases  his 
selling  price  automatically  raises  his  de- 
pletion deduction.  In  other  words  if  a 
producer  raises  his  selling  price  for  oil 
from,  for  example.  $2.70  to  $3.30  a  barrel, 
he  automatically  increases  his  depletion 
deduction  from  59.4  cents  to  72.6  cents. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  oil  companies 
did  when  the  depletion  allowance  was  re- 
duced from  27.5  to  22  percent.  In  Novem- 
ber 1970,  the  oil  companies  boosted  the 
price  of  crude  oil  by  25  cents  a  barrel.  In 
1971  is  is  fair  to  say  that  the  oil  industry 
was  able  to  recoup  for  itself  what  Con- 
gress had  intended  to  take  away. 

The  testimony  against  the  fairness  of 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  is  overwhelm- 
ing. President  Harr>-  Truman  in  1950  as- 
serted that  "no  loophole  in  the  tax  law 
is  so  inequitable  "  Around  the  same  time 
Republican  Senator  Robert  Taft  pro- 
tested that  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
was  "to  a  large  extent  a  gift,  a  special 
privilege  beyond  what  anyone  else  can 
get." 

President  John  Kennedy  pledged  to 
close  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws  and  added 
that  'among  the  most  conspicuous  loop- 
holes are  depletion  allowances,  which  are 
inequitable." 

A  researcii  study  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  found  that  there 
is  little  relationship  between  the  tax  in- 
centive of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
and  an  increase  in  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  oil.  "Hie  Treasun'  Department's 
report  found  that  in  1968  the  preferential 
tax  treatment  amounting  to  $1.6  billion 
can  accoimt  for  additional  mineral  re- 
sources valued  at  only  $150  million.  To 
put  this  in  another  way,  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  means  that  for  every  dollar  of 
Federal  tax  forgiveness,  the  United 
States  gained  only  0.09  cents  worth  of  ad- 
ditional oil  resource.  The  report  also  ob- 
served that  the  depletion  allowance  dis- 
courages the  oil  companies  from  an  in- 


terest   in    the    development    of    other 
sources  of  fuel. 

In  1969  Senator  William  Proxmire 
urged  the  abolition  of  the  Indirect  sub- 
sidy of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  and 
the  granting  by  the  Government  of  a  di- 
rect drilling  subsidy  which  would  reward 
domestic  exploratory  drilling.  Senator 
Proxmire  felt  that  his  proposal  could 
save  the  taxpayer  almost  $300  million 
per  year  and  would,  in  addition,  increase 
incentives  for  the  oil  companies  to  in- 
crease total  production  of  oil. 

The  depletion  allowance  or  income  tax 
deduction  is  applicable  to  both  domestic 
and  foreign  production.  This  feature  of 
the  law,  when  added  to  the  availability 
of  tax  credits  for  royalties  paid  in  for- 
eign nations,  constitutes  the  basic  rea- 
son why  American  oil  corporations  have 
neglected  domestic  production  and  have 
concentrated  their  exploratory  opera- 
tions abroad. 

n.  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT 

In  the  United  States  it  has  long  been 
the  custom  for  oil  producers  to  give  to 
landowners  a  royalty  or  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  the  value  of  the  oil  produced,  A 
traditional  royalty  has  been  one-eighth 
of  the  amoimt  for  which  the  oil  is  sold. 
All  of  the  payments  by  way  of  royalty 
are,  of  course,  deductible  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business. 

In  1951  the  oil  industry  was  able  to 
persuade  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS^  to  change  royalties  paid 
abroad  into  taxes.  As  a  result  the  tax 
paid,  for  example,  in  Saudi  Arabia  was 
more  than  the  deduction  from  the  gross 
income  of  the  corporations;  it  was  a  tax 
which  could  be  deducted  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, from  the  U.S.  taxes  which  this  cor- 
poration would  have  to  pay  each  year. 

The  consequences  of  this  ruling  have 
been  catastrophic  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  tax  credit  allowed  to  Amer- 
ican oU  corporations  for  foreign  explora- 
tion encourages  them  to  go  abroad  rather 
than  to  concentrate  on  domestic  explora- 
tion of  oil.  Foreign  tax  credits  enrich 
the  petroleum  companies  and  the  host 
nations  at  the  same  time — while  the 
American  taxpayer  picks  up  the  bill.  The 
bill  is  a  very  steep  one:  In  1970  foreign 
tax  credits  or  royalty  pavments  in  dis- 
guise cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  more  than 
$2.5bilhon. 

The  fact  that  the  petroleum  companies 
can  negate  their  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  whatever  some  foreign  sheik 
charges  them  by  way  of  royalty  pay- 
ments clearly  diminishes  their  incentive 
to  hold  down  the  payments  which  they 
are  required  to  make  to  the  host  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
American  oil  companies  operating  abroad 
receive  the  depletion  allowance.  The 
combination  of  the  depletion  allowance 
and  the  ability  to  convert  royalties  into 
taxes  means  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  subsidizing  the  recovery  of  pe- 
troleum products  around  the  world.  The 
consumer  does  this  because  the  law  re- 
lieves U.S.  firms  that  produce  oil  in  for- 
eign countries  of  one  of  their  major 
costs — income  taxes — of  doing  business 
in  the  United  States. 


The  actual  cost  to  produce  oil  in  the 
Middle  East  is  about  20  cents  a  barrel  or 
less  than  half  a  cent  a  gallon.  Yet  the 
selling  price  of  a  barrel  of  typical  Middle 
East  oil  was  about  $3  prior  to  the  recent 
explosion  of  prices  on  the  world  market 
of  oil. 

In  1970,  the  latest  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available,  the  IRS  reported  that 
oil  companies  claimed  $1.3  billicHi  in  for- 
eign tax  credits. 

The  attractiveness  of  doing  business 
abroad  has  made  it  such  that  in  the  years 
1964  to  1971  American  petroleum  com- 
panies have  invested  in  foreigii  opera- 
tions at  a  rate  that  has  been  almost  nine 
times  greater  than  their  domestic  invest- 
ments. The  growth  of  investment  of  the 
petroleum  companies  abroad  has  also  in- 
cluded the  exportation  of  refining  ca- 
pacity. In  1972  only  one  U.S.  refinery  was 
under  construction  and  none  were 
planned  for  1973  or  beyond. 

m.    on.    IMPOST     PROGRAMS 

Until  the  late  1920"s  large  amounts  of 
foreign  crude  oil  were  imported  into  the 
United  States.  In  1921,  24  percent  of  our 
total  demand  came  from  abroad — with- 
out objection  from  the  domestic  oil  In- 
dustrj'. 

In  the  late  1920's.  however,  the  dis- 
coverj'  of  vast  oU  reserves  in  the  United 
States  prompted  the  oil  companies  to 
establish  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  for  the  specific 
and  avowed  purpose  of  reducing  Imports, 
In  the  years  up  to  World  War  II  imports 
were  stabilized  at  a  level  slightly  under 
5  percent  of  domestic  production.  After 
World  War  n  anti-import  sentiment  in 
the  oil  industry  again  became  powerful. 
In  1949,  an  amendment  to  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  to  limit  oil  imports  to  5  per- 
cent of  demand  was  defeated  by  only 
one  vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  oil  industrj-  finally  secured  the 
ban  on  imports  which  they  desired  when 
President  Eisenhower  in  1959  issued  an 
Executive  order  Imposing  mandatory  re- 
strictions on  all  oil  imports.  The  theory 
advanced  by  the  oil  industry'  for  this 
ban  on  imports  was  that  by  keeping  out 
foreign  oil.  domestic  exploration  would 
be  stimulated.  If  this  particular  conten- 
tion were  disputed  the  oil  Industry  and 
governmental  officials  argued  that  a  ban 
on  imported  oil  was  desirable  for  reasons 
of  national  security  lest  the  United 
States  become  dependent  on  oil  from  one 
country-  or  one  region  of  the  earth. 

The  oil  import  quota  survived  during 
the  1960's  until  President  Nixon,  on 
February  20,  1969,  armounced  that  he  was 
personally  assuming  "full  responsibility 
for  oil  import  policies."  In  February  1970, 
10  of  the  13  members  of  President  Nix- 
on's cabinet  task  force  on  oil  import 
control  found  that  the  mandatory-  ban 
on  foreign  oil  was  costing  American 
consumers  $5  billion  a  year.  President 
Nixon  refused  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
own  task  force  and  created  another  ' 
group  which  turned  up  with  the  same 
conclusion. 

The  President's  task  force  pointed  out 
that  tiie  mandatory  oil  import  program 
WPS  in  direct  conflict  with  other  Federal 
policies  which  provided  enormous  tax  In- 
centives to  American  oil  compsuiles  to 
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explore  and  produce  In  foreign  countries 
In  other  words,  the  American  taxpayer 
had  paid  American  oil  companies  to  ex- 
plore In  foreign  countries  yet  restricted 
the  American  consumer  from  buying 
much  of  this  less  expensive  foreign  oil 

President  Nixon  finally  abolished  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program  on  April 
18,  1973. 

E\'en  today,  however,  with  a  newly 
established  license  fee  system  the  tax 
system  of  America  Is  still  working  against 
the  interests  of  American  consumers  who 
should  be  able  to  purchase  the  cheapest 
possible  source  of  energy. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  America 
does  not  have  a  total  energy-  policy  with 
consistent  components.  Among  these  ele- 
ments are  the  Intangible  drilling  deduc- 
tion available  to  oU  companies  and  the 
massive  trend  toward  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions in  the  petroleum  industry  On 
July  17,  1973.  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion issued  a  complaint  against  the  Na- 
tion's eighth  largest  petroleum  com- 
panies. The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
companies  "have  combined  or  agreed  to 
monopolize  refining,  to  maintain  monop- 
oly powers  over  refining,  and  maintained 
a  noncompetitive  market  structure  in 
refining  .  .  ." 

There  are  many  things  that  the  Con- 
gress can  do  to  stimulate  domestic  and 
worldwide  production  of  oil.  I  and  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  ever  more  de- 
termined to  bring  about  a  situation  in 
which  the  energy  needs  of  the  American 
people  are  suppUed  at  reasonable  and 
competitive  price  levels 

Since  the  administration  finally  an- 
nounced to  the  American  people  what 
they  should  have  been  told  months  or 
years  ago  many  questions  have  come  to 
me  from  constituents.  The  following 
series  of  questions  and  answers  is  an  at- 
tempt to  respond  as  accurately  and  as 
comprehensively  as  possible  with  the 
information  available  to  the  questions 
that  have  been  asked  most  frequently: 

QCTSTTON     NO      1 

Why  do  we  have  an  energy  crtsla? 

f^nswer  —The  present  energy  crisis  arises 
from  Increasing  scarcity  of  petroleiim  and 
natural  gas.  the  two  most  important  primary 
energy  sources.  PetroJeiim  Is  scarce  because 
domestic  production  has  declined  saice  1970. 
demand  has  been  increasing  every  year,  and 
the  Internationa:  market,  which  Is  under 
the  tight  control  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  has 
been  sharply  limited  by  recent  Arab  cut- 
ogs  StmUarly.  natural  gas  supplies  have  not 
grcwn  commensurat*  with  demand,  and  this 
lack  of  growth  has  placed  heavy  demands 
on  petroleum  as  an  alternate  energy  source 

Unfortunately,  what  cannot  be  measured 
with  any  accuracy  U  the  degree  of  VS.  de- 
pendence on  Arab  resource*  of  petroleum 
and  the  effects  that  the  loss  in  domestic  pro- 
duction will  have  on  the  US.  economy 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  In  1873 
direct  dependence  on  Arab  crude  oil 
amounted  to  only  3  4  percent  of  petroleum 
consumption  In  that  ye«r.  For  the  tod  quar- 
ter of  1973.  that  agure  Is  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  be  approximately  6  per- 
cent. We  have  received  In  the  past  few 
months,  e^imates  of  oU  shortages  ranging 
from  1 J  million  barrels  per  day  to  5  muilon 
barrels  per  day  Figures  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  the 
the  Defense  Department  and  federal  energy 
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officials  have  been  Inconsistent  In  the  ex- 
treme. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Administration  or 
the  oU  companies  or  both  are  in  fact  with- 
holding Information  about  the  energy  crisis 
On  October  12  the  nation  was  told  that  the 
shortfall  became  1.8  million.  On  October  M 
the  shortfall  was  3  mUllon  and  on  October  30 
the  shortfall  became  2  5  minion.  By  Novem- 
ber the  flgiire  had  risen  to  3  million  barreU 
per  day— over  twice  the  LnltlaJ  estimate. 

QDTBTION    NO.     2 

Why  has  the  energy  shortage  caught  us 
bysurpr^e?  ^ 

Answer —since  my  arrival  in  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  1971.  I  have  been  aware  of 
the  Impending  energy  crisis  I  have  sup- 
ported legislation  for  the  past  three  yeeirs 
directed  at  meeting  the  goals,  as  I  see  them 
or  an  overall  energy  policy. 

t  have  been  studying  the  long-range  solu- 
tions to  the  energy  problem  for  several  years 
realizing  that  the  problems  which  are  noW 
before  us  would  eventually  come. 

For  example,  in  1971  I  sponsored  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  domestically-produced 
crude  OU  and  any  petroleum  products  made 
from  such  oil  without  the  express  authoriza- 
tion of  Congrees.  I  spoke  out  frequently 
against  the  oil  Import  quotas  It  was  clear 
then  that  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  pe- 
troleum products  for  consumers  because^ 
permitting  exports  and  prohibiting  Imports 
These  two  policies  benefited  only  the  major 
oil  companies. 

a  't^!^^  ^  '*'*•  ^  sponsored  legislation  to 
authorize  an  InvesUgaUon  and  study  of 
coastal  hazards  from  off-shore  drUllng  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  of  the  New  England  coast  Many 
of  the  most  profitable  remaining  oil  and  eas 
rwerves  of  the  United  States  may  be  located 
beneath  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Moet 
of  thwe  lands  are  under  federal  control 
Some  have  been  drilled,  with  occasional  dis- 
astrous environmental  effects,  such  as  have 
occurred  off  the  California  and  Louisiana 
coasts.  I  am  convinced  that  we  possess  the 
technology  to  reduce  the  dangere  of  oU  splUs 
to  the  point  where  environmental  concerns 
can  be  satisfied. 

r  co-sponsored  legislation  in  1971  to  re- 
duce  the  number  of  automobUes  coming  into 
the  cities  I  have  voted  consistently  for  the 
last  three  years  to  upgrade  and  federally 
assist  mass  transit. 

On  January  24  of  this  year.  I  sponsored 
legislation  to  remove  the  ban  on  Imported 
oil  by  terminating  the  oU  import  program 
Seven  days  later  I  sponsored  a  resolution  to 
authorize  the  emergency  Importation  of  oU 
Into  the  United  States 

On  May  33  of  this  year.  I  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  continued  supply 
of  petroleum  products  to  Independent  all 
marketers  Independent  oil  and  gas  retail- 
ers who  depend  upon  the  excess  production 
of  integrated  oil  company  reflnerlea  for  their 
suppUes  of  oU  are  the  hardest  hit  by  ahort- 
<»«e8  of  crude  oil.  Major  oU  companies  wUl 
sell  to  their  own  outlets  prior  to  selling  to 
independents.  ThejtoiUaiaos  of  this  bUl  be- 
A^fS'a^"'**'"''''   P^^leum   AUocation 

Early   m    1971.    and    again    in    1973    I   co- 

S?»"f^?^  l<««*l»tlon  to  repeal  the  ConnaUy 

fnc^^l  "^^  ^  **'"=''  »'*^«  "'*  empowered 
to  control  production  levels  of  crude  oU  in 

°  nlL'*'  °^''^'*''*  P"^"*  '•'•1«  for  oU  com- 

QtrEjpnoi*  NO.  J 

What  can  be  done  for  New  KngUnd  spe- 
cifically during  the  coming  winter,  particu- 
larly with  recpect  to  heating  oU7 

Answer  —Unfortunately,  figures  compUed 
by  the  New  England  Congrewlonal  Caucus 
of  which  I  am  a  m*mber.  project  a  shortage 
of  590.000  barrels  per  day  of  heaUng  oU  The 


reaUty  Is  that  the  heating  oU  shortage  la 
concentrated  In  New  England  Also,  a  short- 
age of  790,000  barreU  per  day  of  residual  oU. 
which  Is  used  for  power  generation  Is  pro- 
jected. ^ 

The  most  dangerous  shortage  Is  the  nearly 
800,000  barrels  per  day  shortage  of  residual 
oil  used  by  utilities  and  Industry,  Thu  coun- 
try needs  to  find  more  residual  oil  or  sub- 
stltutee.  An  Increase  In  U  S  refinery  pro- 
duction of  residual  and  heatuft  oU,  coupled 
with  shifts  to  coal,  conservation  of  electric- 
ity and  the  use  of  heating  oU  to  generate 
electricity  could  alleviate  this  shortace  sub- 
stantially. ^ 

I  have  been  working  with  the  New  England 
Oongreeslonal  caucm  to  develop  Initiatives 
to  determine  how  New  England  can  obtain 
increased  heating  oU  supplies  this  winter 
in  contravention  of  the  historical  distribu- 
tion patterns  established  by  the  major  oU 
companies.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  mechanism 
can  be  developed  which  would  reduce  re- 
gional supply  Imbalances,  and  would  create 
a  framework  for  Increasing  fuel  oU  delivery 
to  New  England  and  the  northeast. 

QtTKSTION     NO.     4 

Why  Is  It  that  the  price  somebody  must 
charge  for  home  heating  oU  Is  so  much 
higher  than  the  price  charged  by  other 
dealers  in  the  same  area?  Why  is  it  that  the 
price  of  my  home  heating  oil  has  doubled 
in  the  last  three  months? 

irr,'^^'^'"  ~^f  P''"'*  °^  beating  oU  in  New 
England,  as  elsewhere,  is  presently  deter- 
mined by  where  the  dealer  has  obtained 
^^„Ji*'l  "^^  P""""*  °^  domestic  fuel  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Cost  of  Uvlng  Council.  Since 
profits  are  also  regulat^l  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing CouncU.  your  dealer,  if  he  U  supplying 
domestic  OU  to  you.  U  supplying  it  to  you 
at  the  lowest  available  price  Since  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU  cannot  control  the  cost 
of  imports.  If  your  dealer  has  obtained  moat 
of  his  oU  from  foreign  Imports,  which  is 
the  case  with  virtually  all  Independent  deal- 
ers over  the  past  many  months,  that  oU  wUl 
be  much  more  expenj.lve  for  you  to  buv 
Even  though  both  dealers  have  their  orlcM 

the  h^her  price  for  foreign  oil  Is  passed 
along  to  you,  the  consumer  *"»«=« 

Your  on  dealer  mav  only  raise  hia  price 
to  you  once  each  calendar  month  and  this 
^i^^JSr^K*^  '"  '^*  P'"**=''*  amount  which 

^n^r  ^:'  ''^"  "  5^°"^  P"««  have 
risen  more  than  one  in  any  month  or  if 
you  are  not  sure  you  are  being  chanrod  the 
con^ct  amount,  you  may  c^  the^^rnal 
Revenue  Service,  Department  of  Wage  and 
Price  Control  (617-223-^760)  and  ilgAer 
your  complaint.  That  Is  the  agency  c^^ 
with  mvestlgatlng  such  complaints. 

«0ESnoN     NO.     5 

Jl^V'  Pf?^"**""  bave  been  made  In  Con- 
gress for  the  unemployment  which  mav  re- 
sult from  the  energy  crisis?  What  are  the 
prospects  for  unemployment  in  New  Bng- 
land  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis? 

Answer —The  energy  shortage  portends  an 
economic  Slow-down   which  ^f  mean   i^ 

?i^,  ,1  f  '^'^  '°"  °'  J°»»-  ^^  '»  "bsoluteS 
clear  that  unemployment  is  growing  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  crisU.  I  have  wr"ften  tS 

^^Tli."''"^^  °^  '*'•  potential  for  jL 
losses  to  be  prepared  by  January  and  re- 
questing the  submission  of  plans  for  effom 
to  minimize  unemployment 

The  research  of  the  Arthur  D  UtUe  Com- 
pany  projects  that  unemployment  nationally 
could  rise  sU  to  seven  percent  during  1974 
from  the  present  4  6  percent,  all  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  shortage  New  England  unem- 
ployment la  already  1  to  I  4  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average  so  higher  unem- 
ployment In  New  England  Is  not  an  irrespon- 
sible  projection 

Already  the  pia«tio  fabricators  in  Le<MntQ- 
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ster  MasBachuaetts  have  been  severely  in- 
jured by  the  energy  problem  I  have  devoted 
considerable  efforts,  along  with  my  entire 
staff.  In  working  on  solutions  to  the  petro- 
chemical Industry's  problems. 

I  have  supp>ort«d  the  new  manpower  legis- 
lation which  has  passed  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  which  will  be  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  the  Immediate  future.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  manpower  program  would  be  funded 
at  much  higher  levels.  We  shall  definitely 
need,  and  I  shall  supjxjrt.  a  greater  funding 
level  for  a  comprehensive  emplo%'ment  pro- 
gram, which  provides  increased  funding  for 
retraining  and  relocation  costs,  as  weU  as  an 
increase  In  workmen's  compensation  benefits. 

I  voted  for  an  amendment  to  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act  which  provides  that  the 
new  Federal  Energy  Administrator  may  re- 
strict the  exports  of  coal  and  FJetrochemlcal 
feed-stocks  If  such  exports  would  result  In 
unemployment  in  the  US,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  voted  In  favor  of  this  amendment  to 
protect  Jobs. 

I  have  also  written  to  the  new  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  urging  that  propane 
and  dlesel  fuel  be  allocated  on  a  priority  basis 
to  the  construction  industry  in  New  England. 
The  construction  industry  employs  more 
than  200,000  people  in  New  England,  and 
40,000  Jobs  are  Jeopardized  because  of  the 
lack  of  this  prlortty  designation.  Even  with 
priority  designation,  the  construction  Indus- 
try will  have  to  cut  back  10  percent  on  use  of 
propane  when  compared  with  last  year.  Pro- 
pane is  used  in  construction  principally  to 
permit  concrete  to  be  poured  In  cold  weather. 
Without  adequate  proptme.  performance  of 
certain  masonry  work,  plastering  and  glazing 
cannot  be  carried  out  and  work  has  to  be 
stopped.  , 

I  have  also  Joined  as  an  lnter\'enor  in  a 
pending  petition  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  permission  to  Import  and 
sell  liquified  natural  gas  from  Algeria.  This 
could  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  econcMny 
and  hence  Jobs  In  New  England. 

I  support  every  possible  remedy  for  small 
business  enterprises  that  will  be  confront- 
ing severe  strains  because  of  the  energy 
shortage.  Small  businesses  should  have  their 
needs  considered  by  all  levels  of  government 
In  the  Implementation  of  the  energy  pro- 
grams which  the  Congress  Is  presently  work- 
ing on.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
should  provide  fuU  Information  concerning 
the  provisions  of  all  energy  bills  to  any  small 
business  concern  that  nUght  be  affected. 
Small  businesses  account  for  an  estimated  50 
percent  of  the  nation's  Jobs  and  almost  40 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  I  con- 
tinue with  my  support  to  continued  viability 
of  small  businesses. 

QtTisnoN  NO.  a 

What  has  been  done  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronmental advances  made  In  recent  years 
from  being  completely  disregarded  In  the 
rush  to  enact  emergency  legislation? 

.Answer  —I  have  voted  consistently  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  existing  environmental 
safeguards  and  to  preserve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  National  Environmental  Protection 
Act.  I  could  give  many  examples  of  this.  Some 
of  the  most  Important  Include  my  votes  in 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line. I  voted  to  force  the  Alaska  Pioellne  to 
comply  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Environmental  Protection  Act.  I 
was  In  the  minority,  as  the  majority  voted 
to  exempt  the  Alaska  Pipeline  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Environmental  Protection  Act, 
the  most  Important  enrtronmental  statute' 
on  the  books. 

In  the  Emergency  Energy  bUl  recently 
passed.  I  voted  against  extending  the  date  for 
compliance  with  the  1975  Auto  Emission 
Standards  beyond  1976.  Again  I  was  In  the 
minority,   as   concern   for  the  environment 
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wa-s  overridden  by  a  majority  of  the  House.  I 
vote  against  other  amendments  which  sought 
to  rescind  the  requirement  for  auto  emission 
control  devices  on  vehicles  throughout  the 
nation.  In  this  case  a  majorltv  of  the  House 
Joined  in  rejecting  the  amendments.  I  voted 
also  In  favor  of  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
federally-sponsored  incentives  for  the  use  of 
public  transportation,  again  with  the  ma- 
jority. My  vote  to  eliminate  rate  discrimina- 
tion against  the  shipment  of  recycled  mate- 
rials was  also  with  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  do  not  believe  that  environmental  con- 
cerns should  be  sacrificed  at  the  feet  of  quick 
energy  solutions.  It  is  no  solution  at  all  to 
have  sufficient  energy  tomorrow  at  the  price 
of  a  polluted  and  damaged  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  swiftly 
enact  measures  to  provide  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  receive  a  fair  deal  from  the 
oil  companies.  The  large  monopolies 
which  are  the  oil  companies  have  been 
permitted  to  become  willful  and  selfish 
profiteers  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
people.  I  am  hopeful  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  are  willing  to  face  the  hard 
questions  concerning  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance, foreign  tax  credits,  and  licens- 
ing which  confront  them.  There  are  dif- 
ficult days  ahead  for  the  American 
people.  There  are  also  difficult  days  ahead 
for  the  Congress. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PRESERVE  KUAPA  POND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga>  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  preserve  the  nature  of  Kuapa 
Pond,  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, by  declaring  it  not  to  be  a  "naviga- 
ble water"  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Hawaii  mon- 
archy, Kuapa  Pond  has  been  a  private 
body  of  water,  which  originated  as  a  fish- 
pond. The  State  and.  prior  to  that  the 
territory  of  Hawaii,  have  levied  prop- 
erty taxes  on  the  property  continuously 
for  generations.  In  fact,  the  pond  was 
nothing  but  a  large  mudflat  for  years 
before  1961. 

Then  the  area  around  the  pond  was 
converted  to  residential  use.  The  devel- 
opers dredged  and  improved  the  pond 
at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  creating 
a  marina,  and  waterfront  homes  were 
sold  to  hundreds  of  families  on  the 
understanding  that  the  marina  was  pri- 
vately owned,  privatelv  maintained  and 
privately  patrolled.  Homeowners  still  pay 
a  monthly  maintenance  fee  for  the 
martna's  upkeep. 

Through  all  of  this  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers raised  no  objections  to  any  of 
the  improvements  the  private  developer 
was  making.  The  corps  recognized  in 
various  documents  the  fact  that  the 
marina  was  private.  However,  some  7 
years  after  development  of  the  pond  Into 
a  marina  began,  the  corps  declared  Its 
intention  to  include  the  now-improved 
marina  as  a  navigable  water,  thus  end- 
ing its  private  status.  A  declaratory  .ludg- 
ment  of  navigability  Is  being  sought  in 
U.S.  district  court  in  Hawaii. 


Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  corps  should  pre- 
vail, grave  injustice  would  be  foisted  on 
the  present  owTiers  of  interest  in  the 
pond.  The  homeowners  would  lose  some- 
thing for  which  they  had  paid  thousands 
of  extra  dollars  when  they  purchased 
their  homes.  Purthermore.  they  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  assurance  from  the 
corps  that  the  maintenance,  patrolUng. 
and  d&iiltLng  now  undertaken  at  private 
expense  will  be  continued  if  Kuapa  Pond 
is  declared  a  public  property,  it  is  to 
prevent  this  jxerpetration  of  injustice 
that  I  am  introducing  this  legislation.  An 
Identical  measure  is  being  Introduced 
today  by  Hawaii  s  two  Senators.  Daniel 
iNom'E  and  Hiram  Fonc. 

There  is  a  great  temptation,  Mr 
Speaker,  to  dismiss  the  concerns  of  the 
homeowTiers  around  Kuapa  Pond  with 
the  assertion  that  opening  it  for  public 
use  ^-\\\  benefit  more  people.  Such  ac- 
tion, however,  would  be  tantamount  to 
condemnation  of  private  property  with- 
out just  compensation,  without  even  serv- 
ing a  desirable  pubUc  policy.  For  if  Kuapa 
Pond  becomes  public,  and  the  private 
developers  and  homeowners  lose  the  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  they  have  invested  in  it 
what  other  private  party  will  ever  buUd 
such  a  marina?  None  wiU.  I  submit  and 
the  result  will  be  fewer  private  marinas 
and,  ultimately,  even  more  people  forced 
to  use  existing  public  facilities. 

In  the  hope  for  prompt  action  on  this 
legislation.  I  include  the  text  of  the  bill 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

HJl  — 
A  bin  to  declare  Kuapa  Pond.  Hawaii  as  not 
a  navigable  water  of  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUa  of 
America  m  Consp-ess  oisembUd.  That  not- 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
Kuapa  Pond,  Honolulu,  State  of  HawaU  (also 
known  as  Hawaii  Kal  Marina  and  more  par- 
Ucularly  described  In  section  2),  is  declared 
RtJL  ^♦x^  navigable  water  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States 

Aot^v,^„^"*P*  ^°°**'  ^°''  purposes  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  all  that  certain  b^dTof  water 
lying  inland  of  the  road  right-of-way  k^^ 
as  Kalanlanaole  Highway,  city  and  Coun^ 

Patent  4475.  Land  Commission  Award  7713 
Apanaao  toV.  Kamamalu.  «u<,io. 


DEFERRAL      OF      MILITARY      CON- 
STRUCTION   WOULD   BE    A   BLOW 
TO    MORAI.F    AND    A    DETRIMENT 
TO  MILIT.-\RY  EFFECTTVENESS 
(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  noted 
plans  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues to  introduce  leglslaUon  callln* 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  sus- 
pend during  the  energj-  crisis  military 
construction  that  is  not  essential  to  the 
dh-ect  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Favorable  consideraUon  of  such 
legislation  would  be  unfortunate  and  ill- 
advised. 

The  proposal  is  based  on  conservation 
of  fuels  and  energy.  The  fact  is  that  no 
part   of   the   defense   program   of   the 
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United  States  requires  less  fuel  and  en- 
ergy than  military  construction.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  moratorium  on  construc- 
tion could  cause  unemployment,  hard- 
ship for  military  personnel  and  adversely 
affect  vital  military  programs.  It  Is 
equally  important  to  note  that  Inflation 
is  increasing  the  cost  of  construction 
nearly  10  percent  each  year.  A  delay  In 
military  construction  would  mean  tak- 
ing another  bite  out  of  the  taxpayer  who 
must  foot  the  bill  when  construction 
Is  resumed.  A  delay  In  construction 
would  also  mean  an  Increase  in  main- 
tenance cost  with  additional  unneces- 
sary expense  to  the  taxpayer 

A  significant  portion  of  the  recent 
military  construction  jflDgrams  Includes 
projects  to  assure  compliance  with  cur- 
rent pollution  control  standards.  These 
must  be  accomplished  to  assiire  compli- 
ance with  Federal.  State,  and  local  air 
and  water  pollution  control  regulations. 
Ail  military  construction  Is  carefully 
screened  and  only  the  most  essential 
Items  are  recommended  to  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  further 
screened  and  additional  cuts  made  dur- 
ing the  authorization  and  appropriation 
process. 

The  Department  of  Defense  military 
construction  program  Is  vital  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  and  efBclent  logis- 
tical base  structure  In  support  of  the 
President  3  strateg>-  for  peace.  It  is  es- 
sential to  our  national  security  that  this 
Nation  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
logistical  base  structure  toward  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  mllltar>-  readiness  of 
our  defense  forces. 

While  the  proposed  bill  is  motivated 
by  the  current  energy-  crisis,  we  have  had 
experience  with  similar  construction 
freezes  in  the  past  Deferral  decisions 
impact  for  the  most  part  upon  our  long- 
range  goals  for  replacement  and  modern- 
ization of  our  aging  facilities  inven- 
tory— particularly  in  the  troop  housing 
and  community  support  area.  The  defer- 
ral of  such  improvements  must  Inevita- 
bly lead  to  reduced  efficiency  in  our  op- 
erations and  weakening  in  the  morale 
of  our  militarj-  forces.  Such  deferrals 
would  have  a  substantial'  Impact  on  our 
ability  to  maintain  an  all  voluntary 
force. 

Of  the  construction  which  would  not 
meet  the  criteria  of  the  proposed  bill, 
many  projects  result  in  more  energy 
efficient  structures  or  provide  utility 
distribution  systems  which  result  in  more 
efficient  distribution  and  utilization  of 
energ>-  consunung  utility  services.  Defer- 
ral of  these  projects  would  result  in  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  inefficient  structures 
ar.d  distribution  systems. 

Further,  the  mllltarj-  construction 
pro-am  Includes  projects  which  affect 
mi!ltar>-  readlne5s.  but  might  not  be  con- 
sidered overriding  }n  the  national  se- 
curity sense  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Projects  which  fall  Into  this  category 
could  Include  training  facilities  for 
which  would  correct  potential  hazards 
to  Grovpmment  Installations  and  per- 
sonnel, consolidations  to  lncrea.se  effi- 
ciency of  operations,  and  projects  which 
provide  security  to  stores  of  sensitive  and 
hazardous  mattiials.  Deferral  of  such 
cor^tructlon  would  not  only  affect  the 
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state  of  military  readiness,  but  would 
continue  hazardous  and  inefficient  op- 
erations. 

Finally,  the  proposed  deferral  of  mih- 
tary  construction  would  lmp«tct  severely 
on  the  exisUng  organizations  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  for  construction  execu- 
tion. Once  a  deferral  began,  personnel 
reductions  would  have  to  be  Imple- 
mented and  the  resultant  loss  of  critical 
expertise  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  replace 

In  summary,  the  entire  military  con- 
struction program  Is  a  vital  part  of  our 
naMonal  defense  requirements.  To  cut 
l>ack  construction  for  so-called  energy 
related  reasons  would  not  only  Impede 
realization  of  our  defense  program  ob- 
jectives, but  also  would  weaken  a  prin- 
cipal thrust  of  the  attainment  of  an 
efficient  volunteer  force  structure.  In 
addition,  this  proposal  could  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  construction  In- 
dustry with  corresponding  effects  on  em- 
ployment throu?^  '■"  '^.e  United  States. 


AT  CHRISTMAS   1973 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
Christmas  church  service,  the  Reverend 
Billy  Graham  told  of  the  significance  of 
the  birth  and  life  of  Christ.  By  way  of 
illustration,  he  told  his  congregation  the 
story  of  the  mother  who  was  trying  to 
keep  In  her  children's  minds  the  Image 
of  their  father  who  was  away  in  military 
•service.  Each  day  she  showed  them  his 
picture  which  hung  on  the  wall  and 
talked  to  them  about  him.  On  the  day 
the  husband  and  father  came  home  one 
of  the  boys  said;  ■It's  just  as  though  he 
stepped  out  of  the  picture  frame" 

Reverend  Graham  said  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  the  world  at  Bethlehem  2.000 
years  ago  was  just  as  though  He  had 
stepped  out  of  the  picture  frame.  People 
had  been  longing  for  the  Messiah  for  un- 
told centuries  They  had  expected  a  King 
and  Savior.  Jesus  came  into  the  world  in 
God's  appomted  time.  In  His  short  stay 
on  Earth  He  fulfilled  God's  appoint- 
ments He  had  stepped  out  of  the  picture 
frame. 

The  influence  of  this  humble  man  can 
never  be  properly  assessed.  Some  of  His 
disciples  later  traveled  through  most  of 
the  known  world.  Jesus  did  not  Some  of 
His  followers  were  people  of  wealth  and 
distinction.  Jesus  had  neither  wealth  nor 
family  Influence.  He  had  little  training 
or  education.  Nothing  in  His  background 
would  indicate  He  was  to  be  the  greatest 
leader  the  world  would  ever  know 

His  life  was  one  of  unparalleled  virtue. 
He  healed  multitudes  without  medicine. 
He  never  charged  for  His  services  He 
spoke  with  compassion  not  with  defi- 
ance. He  kept  the  law.  He  did  not  orga- 
nize mass  marches  to  demand  social 
reformation  or  acceptance  of  His  beliefs. 
He  did  not  lead  demonstrations  He  did 
not  demand  rights  or  privileges  He  served 
God  quietly  and  with  dignity  He  ob- 
served the  traditions  of  courtesy,  hospi- 
tality, and  dignity   He  spoke  with  com- 


passion. But  He  provided  a  leadership 
which  the  world  greatly  needs. 

Nearly  2,000  years  have  passed  since 
His  crucifixion.  The  records  of  the  time 
in  which  He  lived  tell  almost  nothing 
about  Him  What  we  have  Is  from  the 
writings  of  His  disciples  and  those  who 
kept  His  faith  in  later  years.  Yet  each 
passing  day  reveals  to  more  people  the 
imporUnce  of  what  He  taught  and  the 
need  for  acceptance  by  everyone  of  the 
principles  for  which  he  stood.  These  are 
the  real  reasons  for  the  Importance  of 
Christmas. 

In  this  season  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord, 
my  family,  my  staff,  and  I  wish  for  eacli 
of  you.  associated  with  this  great  de- 
liberative body,  the  full  measure  of  hap- 
piness and  understanding  and  good  will 
which  should  accompany  this  very  im- 
portant date  in  world  history. 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  P  SA-iTLOR 

<  Mr  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  * 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  Uke  this 
time  to  present  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  memorial  to  the  late 
Honorable  John  P  Saylor  and  Inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  contents  thereof. 
By  a  letter  dated  December  10,  1973. 
there  was  transmitted  to  me  a  memorial 
adopted  in  public  session  of  delegates  of 
the  18  Western  States  at  the  armual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Water  Resources 
Association  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  1973.  expressing  their  regard  for 
the  late  Honorable  John  Phillips  Saylor. 
The  memorial  is  as  follows : 

MCMOaiAL 

On  October  38,  Representative  John  P. 
Saylor.  Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  died  of 
a  heart  attack 

Congreawnan  Saylor  had  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  1949.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Ooinmltt«e.  be  has  been 
accorded   a   variety   of  National   awards. 

Our  memorlallsatlon  for  him  is  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  role  as  critic  of  Western 
water  development  His  criticisms  were  de- 
signed to  aid  effective  water  management, 
not  to  impede  It  And  whUe  criticizing  a 
proposal.  Mr  Saylor  often  reminded  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  that  only  one 
among  them  had  voted  for  more  Reclama- 
tion projects  than  had  he. 

The  members  of  our  As.'kjclatlon  join 
others  across  the  Nation  In  tribute  to  John 
Phillips  Saylor.  of  Pp-.p^  . '■.  a-ita 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  KALAU- 
PAPA  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 
(Mm.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi<:sion  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  striking  statues  In  the  halls  of  the 
Capitol  Is  the  figure  of  Hawaii's  Father 
Damien.  I  am  sure  many  Members  and 
vl.sltors  are  familiar  with  this  handsome 
depletion  of  one  of  my  State's  most  Illus- 
trious figures. 

To  further  recognize  the  achievements 
of  this  noble  humanitarian,  I  have  in- 
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troduced  legislation  to  establish  the 
Kalaupapa  National  Historic  Site  on  the 
Island  of  Molokai.  Hawaii  The  site  is 
where  Father  Damien.  a  Belgian  priest, 
worked  for  16  long  years  among  leprosy 
victims  imtll  at  last  he  died  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

Father  Damien,  1840-89.  left  a  legacy 
of  selfless  senice  which  made  him  a  ven- 
erated figure  worldwide,  led  to  his  being 
named  one  of  the  two  great  persons  of 
Hawau  with  a  statue  In  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  and  led  to  proceedings  for  his 
beatification  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
All  of  this  focused  unprecedented  atten- 
tion on  the  disease  of  leprosy  and  stimu- 
lated charity  and  significant  scientific 
research  toward  its  cure. 

Under  my  bUl,  H  R.  12012,  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Interior  would  be  authorized 
to  designate  the  site  of  the  leprosy  settle- 
ment at  or  near  Kalaupapa  on  Molokai 
comprising  approximately  2.500  acres  to- 
gether with  such  adjacent  lands  and 
water  areas  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
estabhshment  as  the  Kalaupapa  Na- 
tional HLnoric  Site  Within  the  area  so 
designated,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  by 
donation,  purchase,  or  exchange,  except 
that  anj-  property  owned  by  the  State  of 
Hawau  or  any  poUtical  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  bv  dona- 
tion When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  he  has  acquired  sufficient  property 
to  constitute  an  efficiently  admlnistrable 
umt,  he  would  establish  the  area  as  the 
Kalaupapa  National  Historic  Site  by 
publication  of  notice  to  that  effect  in  the 
Federal  Register 

The  promontory  on  which  the  site  Is 
located  is  among  the  most  remote  loca- 
tions In  all  Hawaii  It  has  been  the  scene 
of  much  dedication  by  Father  Damien 
and  others  at  a  time  when  the  disease  of 
leprosy  was  UtUe  understood.  As  modem 
methods  have  been  developed  for  Its  con- 
trol, the  number  of  leprosy  victims  still 
Uvlng  at  the  setUement  has  dwindled  to 
no  more  than  150.  most  of  whom  cur- 
rently hve  there  by  choice.  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  the  setUement  will  have 
no  one  there.  Current  medical  treatment 
is  such  that  no  new  patients  have  within 
recent  years  been  admitted.  When  the 
setUement  closes,  we  will  have  two 
choices:  to  permit  its  development,  pos- 
sibly by  commercial  Interests,  or  to  pre- 
serve the  area  for  Its  unique  historic  sig- 
nificance, as  a  treasure  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

In  his  book.  "Holy  Man,"  about  PaUier 
Damien.  Hawaii  historian  Gavan  Daws 
describes  how  the  Island  of  Molokai 
looked  in  Damlen's  time: 

At  a  distance,  Molokai  was  Rorceous  Se.>n 
a^  the  English  lady  traveler  Isa^beUrBlrd^w 
It.  from  the  tranquil  deck  of  a  passing 
steamer  on  a  shUnmerlng  sunny  day  the 
mountainous  land  floated  "like  a  great" blue 
morning  glory  on  the  yet  bluer  sea  "  Cloeer 
to.  It  was  still  an  Impressive  sight,  but  of  a 
less  uncompllcatedly  lyrical  kind.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  coasting  the  north  side  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  leprosy  settlement  found 
the  scenery  "grand,  gloomy  and  bleak. 
Mighty  mountain  walls  descending  sheer 
along  the  whole  face  of  the  Island  Into  a  sea 
unusually  deep:  the  front  of  the  mountain 
Ivled  and  furred  with  clinging  forest;    one 


vlrldescent  cUff";  and  midway  along  the 
coast,  "a  low,  bare  stony  promontory  edged 
In  between  the  cliff  and  the  sea."  The  "pro- 
montory" was  Kalawao. 

At  Kalawao,  the  center  of  activity  on 
the  4-square-mIle  area  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Molokai  by  a  1.500-foot  cliff, 
Father  Damien  spent  most  of  his  time. 
His  church  was  there,  as  is  his  tomb. 
After  his  death  the  setUement  gradually 
moved  to  Kalaupapa,  by  the  coast,  and 
today  the  whole  promontory  Is  referred 
to  as  Kalaupapa. 

The  legacy  of  Father  Damien  is  im- 
mortal :  It  is  part  of  our  history-  and  must 
be  cherished  In  memory.  Our  dedication 
of  Kalaupapa  as  a  national  historic  site 
would  help  serve  this  objective. 

rhe  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.   12012 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Kalaupapa   National   Historic  Site   In   the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose   of   preserving    for    the    Inspiration, 
education,  and  benefit  of  the  public  the  site 
where    Father    Joseph    Damien    De    Veuster 
(1840-1889)   worked  for  sixteen  years  among 
leprosy  victims  until  at  last  he  died  of  their 
disease,   leaving   a   legacy   of   selfless   service 
which  made  him  a  venerated  figure  world- 
wide, led  to  his  being  named  one  of  the  two 
great   persons  of  HawaU   with  a  statute   in 
the  nation's  capltol.  and  led  to  proceedings 
for     his     beautlflcatlon     by     the     Catholic 
Church,  all  of  which  focused  unprecedented 
attention    on    the    disease    of    leprosv    and 
stimulated  charity  and  significant  scientific 
research  toward  Its  cure,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  U  authorized  to  designate   the  sfte 
of  the  leprosy  settlement  at  or  near  Kalau- 
papa   on    the    Island    of    Molokai.    State    of 
Hawaii,   together  with   such   adjacent  lands 
and  water  areas  as  he  deems  necessary,  for 
establishment    as    the    Kalaupapa    National 
Historic  Site.  Within  the  area  so  designated, 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands,  waters,  and 
Interests  therein   by  donation,  purchase,  or 
exchange,  except  that  any  property  owned  by 
the   State   of   Hawaii   or   any   political    sub- 
division   thereof   may    be    acquired   only   by 
donation.    When    the    Secretary    determines 
that  he  has  acquired  property  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  efficiently  admln- 
istrable unit,  he  shall  establish  the  area  as 
the  Kalaupapa  National  Historic  Site  by  pub- 
lication of  notice  to  that  effect  In  the  Fed- 
eral   Register.    Pending    such    establishment 
and  thereafter  the  Secretary  shall  adminis- 
ter the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
designated  and  acquired  for  the  site  In  ac 
cordance  with  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (63 
Sut.   535).  as  amended   and   supplemented, 
and  the  Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  6661 ' 
Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums   as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


RESTORATION   OP   OPTIONAL   LIFE 
INSURANCE  COVERAGE 

'Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
misiiion  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  for  rein- 
statement of  optional  insurance  cover- 
age under  the  F^eral  employees  group 
life  Insurance  program  for  certain  in- 
dividuals who  canceled  life  insurance  due 


to  an  increase  In  premiums,  because  of 
age  which  was  then  set  at  a  lower  amount 
later  in  the  year  of  cancellation. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  correct  what 
amounts  to  an  inequity  affecting  employ- 
ees who  canceled  their  optional  $10  000 
i'^.^'^'^®  °"  January  1  following  their 
5oth  birthday,  when  coverage  under  the 
old  system  jumped  from  $5.5  biweekly 
to  $17.  or  from  $11.92  mcmthlj-  to  $36  83 
Later  in  the  same  year,  these  premiums 
were  reduced.  SubsequenUy,  however  Uie 
employees  discovered  tiiat  to  keep  the 
optional  insurance  after  retirement  the 
law  requires  such  insurance  to  have  been 
m  effect  for  12  years  prior  to  retirement 
Had  the  employees  known  beforehand 
they  would  be  penalized  for  this  break 
in  coverage,  or  that  their  premiums 
would  be  reduced,  they  would  have  re- 
tamed  their  coverage  until  retirement 
even  il  it  meant  an  increased  financial 
biu-den.  ^^ 

The  situation  arises  because  under  the 
law.  employees— and  annuitants  under 
age  65— must  pay  the  f  uU  cost  of  the  op- 
tional insurance  and  the  Civil  Senice 
Commission  must  "from  time  to  time" 
determine  Uie  cost.  A  premium  reduction 
was  ordered  on  July  1.  1973.  based  on  a 
study  m  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mmed  tiiat  the  mortality  experience  of 
the  insured  group  had  improved  sub- 
stantiaUy.  Optional  insurance  premiums 
were  reduced  in  April  1970.  as  a  result  of 
a  similar  determination. 

The  law  also  provides  that  in  order 
to  continue  the  optional  life  insurance 
durmg  retirement,  an  employee  must, 
first,  be  eligible  to  continue  the  regular 
life  insurance,  and  second,  have  had  the 
optional  insurance  for  all  senice  during 
which  It  was  available  or  for  Uie  last 
12  years  of  service  immediately  before 
retirement.  In  imposing  the  12-year  re- 
quirement, the  intent  of  Congress  was  to 
prevent  an  employee  from  enrolling  in 
the  program  in  Uie  years  just  prior  to 
retirement  when  the  mortality  rate  is 
higher  and  he  becomes  a  poorer  insur- 
ance risk.  The  requirement  does  have  Uie 
effect  of  maintaining  the  Insurance  pre- 
miums at  a  fairly  low  rate  for  all  enroUed 
employees  and  armuitants. 

tnt'lli^^l  ??^  "™^'  Congress  did  not 
intend  that  longtime  employees  should 
suffer  the  loss  of  their  (HJtional  insur- 
ance, because  of  financial  burdens  re- 
sulting from  increased  premiums  which 
are  subsequenUy  reduced,  especially  if 
such  employees  were  unaware  of  the  in- 
eUgibility  for  continued  coverage  result- 
ing from  the  canceUatlon  of  their  poli- 
cies. 

My  bill  would  pro\ide  a  reasonable 
means  of  helping  a  person  who  canceled 
his  optional  insurance,  because  of  the 
increase  in  premiums  resulting  from  hav- 
ing attained  a  particular  age.  only  to 
discover  that  Uie  increase  was  set  at  a 
lower  amount  later  that  year.  Such  an 
employee  would  be  able  to  have  his  cover- 
age reinstated  under  my  bill  upon  the 
pajment  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
premiums  that  would  have  been  paid  if 
there  had  been  no  cancellation. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  correct 
an  injustice  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  hope  it  will  be  enacted. 
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ELECTION  REFORM 


(Mrs.  MENK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
tragic  effects  of  the  Watergate  scandal 
Is  to  diminish  still  further  public  respect 
for  our  elected  officials  in  Government. 

Congressional  hearings,  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  news  exposes  have  painted  a 
sordid  picture  of  massive  violations  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  laws  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential campaign.  The  gross  improprie- 
ties and  irregularities  were  of  such  extent 
they  cast  doubt  on  the  integrity  of  the 
elective  system.  Had  the  voters  known 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  abuses  I  am 
certain  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential 
election  would  have  been  different. 

Truly,  Congress  faces  no  more  impor- 
tant a  mandate  than  to  clean  up  our 
campaign  practices  to  assure  that  the 
American  people  are  never  again  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  for  a  clean  and 
fair  election.  We  must  restore  integrity 
to  the  democratic  process  This  is  impera- 
tive for  the  very  survival  of  our  Nation's 
system  of  government  of,  for,  and  by  the 
people. 

To  reform  our  campaign  laws  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  11931.  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Campaign  Financing  Control  Act." 
The  bill  would  apply  not  only  to  the  Fed- 
eral offices  of  President.  Vice  President. 
Senator,  and  Representative,  but  to  elec- 
tions for  Governor  and  all  statewide  of- 
fices, and  to  all  municipal  and  other 
elections  In  which  300,000  or  more  indl- 
nduals  voted  in  the  most  previous  ballot- 
ing. 

My  bill  would  place  absolute  limits  on 
the  contributions  candidates  could  re- 
ceive and  the  expenditures  they  could 
make.  In  an  election  for  the  U.S.  House. 
a  candidate  could  spend  no  more  than 
$50,000  in  the  primary  and  an  equal 
amount  in  the  general  election.  Further- 
more, to  be  sure  collections  stop,  contri- 
butions received  also  cannot  exceed  a 
$100,000  total  for  both. 

For  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  others,  the 
limitations  would  be  the  greater  of  $200,- 
000  or  10  cents  per  voter  in  the  last 
election. 

No  funds  could  be  spent  In  the  Presi- 
dential general  election  by  the  two  major 
party  candidates  except  those  received 
from  the  Income  tax  checkoff,  which 
would  be  doubled  to  $2  per  Individual 
and  $4  per  couple,  or  those  spent  by  new 
parties. 

The  bill  places  an  absolute  limitation 
of  an  aggregate  of  $500  of  contributions 
by  any  person  to  any  candidate,  with 
rigorous  safeguards  to  prevent  violation. 
No  cash  contributions  in  excess  of  $50 
could  be  offered  or  received. 

Campaign  dlsclosiire  requirements 
would  be  tightened  by  provisions  to  pre- 
vent "laundering"  of  funds  by  routing 
contributions  through  dummy  commit- 
tees or  foreign  countries.  A  candidate 
would  be  required  to  establish  only  one 
campaign  committee,  and  all  funds  would 
have  to  be  routed  through  the  committee 
so  aa  to  disclose  aggregate  contributions 
by  individuals.  No  person  other  than  such 


an  autiioriaed  poUtlcal  committee  would 
be  allowed  to  accept  or  expend  funds  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate. 

Camp6ugn  fimds  could  be  raised  only 
during  the  12-month  period  immediately 
preceding  an  election,  and  any  funds  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  expenditiures  would 
have  to  be  returned  to  contributors  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  within  6  months  after  the 
election,  or  donated  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Campaign  funds  could  not  be  used  to 
purchase  services  from  family  membere 
of  the  candidate,  and  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  campaign  of  any  other 
candidate. 

To  prevent  violations,  the  bill  sets  pen- 
alties for  campaign  law  violations  up  to 
5  years  in  prison  and  $10.  fine,  and  pro- 
vides that  any  such  ptmishment  Is  to 
be  levied  on  the  individuals  guilty  of 
violations  rather  than  on  their  com- 
panies, parties,  or  other  organization. 

Except  for  the  provisions  on  Presi- 
dential and  Vice  Presidential  campaign 
funding  through  the  income  tax  check- 
off, my  bill  does  not  provide  for  tax -paid 
flnancihg  of  political  campaigns.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  would  be  Injurious  to 
the  two-party  system  which  In  the  past 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  our  stable  polit- 
ical structure. 

With  strict  limitations  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  raised  and  spent  in  all  elec- 
tions, and  rigorous  safeguards  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  collected  and 
used,  coupled  vrith  severe  penalties  for 
violations.  I  believe  we  can  restore  hon- 
esty financing,  no  additional-  taxes  need 
be  levied  on  our  people  for  political  pur- 
poses. 


HIJACKING  AND  ARAB  TERRORISM 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rtcord  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  re- 
cent criminal  action  of  the  Arab  ter- 
rorists that  took  31  Innocent  lives  at  the 
Rome  and  Athens  airports  has  brought 
forth  condemnations  by  a  number  of 
world  leaders.  What  Is  distressing  is  that 
the  condemnations  are  not  followed  by 
action.  Arab  terrorism,  and  hijacking  In 
particular,  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
The  first  Arab  airplane  hijacking  in  re- 
cent history  occurred  when  an  El  Al 
airiiner.  Ironically  flying  from  Rome  to 
Lydda.  was  diverted  to  Algeria.  Attempts 
to  have  the  U.N.  deal  with  these  hijack- 
ings through  multilateral  treaties  have 
not  succeeded  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Arab  States  which  give  the  ter- 
rorists sanctuary  and  tl»  cowardice  of 
the  European  States  willing  to  submit 
to  Arab  blackmail. 

The  Arab  response  to  the  latest  atroc- 
ity involving  the  deaths  of  31  imiocent 
human  beings  was  characterized  by  the 
Washington  Post  to  wit. 

These  responaes  are  shameless.  They  de- 
plore the  particular  act  as  a  tactical  error 
but  they  Implicitly  endorse  the  purpoae  of 
the  act— to  undo  the  state  of  Israel— iu  a 
«ratei?ic  necessity.  What  troubles  these 
Palestinian  spokesmen  U  not  that  thtr 
slaughter  was  conducted  but  that  the  vic- 
tims were  not  Israelis.  They  wish  to  preserve 
their  claim   to  use   violence   to  serve  their 
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cause,  hoping  that  sympathy  for  their  cause 
wUl  sustain  tolerance  for  terror— terror 
against  Israeli— practiced  In  Its  name. 

How  long   will   it   take  before   these 
terrorists  are  brought  to  justice?  How 
many    more    passengers    will    die    and 
planes  be  blown  up  before  the  terrorists 
and  their  host  countries  are  brought  to 
account?  That  to  date  few  if  any  of  those 
who  have  engaged  in  these  criminal  ac- 
tions have  been  punished  is  clear  from 
the  chronology-  set  forth  in  today's  New 
York  Times  which  I  am  appending. 
A  Chkonologt  or  Akabs-  -Tbrrorism 
AND  Fatk  or  Commandos 
(By  John  Slpley) 
Although  most  Arab  terrorists  responsible 
for  hijackings,   kldnaplngs   and    the   seizure 
and  execution  of  hostages  over  the  last  few 
years    have    been    captured    or    have    given 
themselves  up.  few  have  suffered  meaningful 
punishment.  Following,  in  chronological  or- 
der. Is  the  eventueU  fate — as  best  can  be  de- 
termined— of  Arab  terrorists  who  preceded 
those  who  surrendered  Tuesday  In   Kuwait. 
July  23.   1968— Two   Palestinians  and  one 
Syrian  who  hijacked  an  H  Al  Israeli  airliner 
bound  from  Rome  to  Lydda  airport  In  Israel 
were   detained   by  Algerian  authorities  but 
soon  released. 

Dec.  26.  1966 — An  Israeli  passenger  and  a 
stewardess  were  wounded  In  a  gunOre  at- 
tack on  an  El  Al  plane  at  the  Athens  air- 
port. Two  Palestinians  were  sentenced  to  17 
and  14  years'  Imprisonment  but  were  freed 
after  the  hijacking  of  a  Greek  airliner  to  Bel- 
rut,  Lebanon,  on  July  22.  1970. 

February.  1969 — Five  Palestinians  attacked 
an  El  Al  airliner  at  the  Zurich  Airport.  klUlng 
the  co-pUot  and  wounding  the  pUot.  One  at- 
tacker was  killed;  the  others  were  sentenced 
to  varying  Jail  terms  but  were  subsequently 
released. 

Aug.  29.  1969 — Two  Palestinians  hijacked  a 
Trans  World  Airlines  plane  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Damascus  but  were  not  brought  to 
trial. 

Sept.  8,  1969— Two  Arab  boys  hurled  hand 
grenades  Into  the  El  Al  ofBces  In -Brussels. 
One  escaped  after  taking  refuge  In  the  Iraqi 
Embassy;  the  other  was  not  prosecuted. 

Nov.  27,  1969— A  hand  grenade  attack  on 
the  El  Al  office  In  Athens  klUed  a  Greek  child 
and  wounded  13  persons  TVo  Jordanian  ter- 
rorists were  sentenced  to  11-year  and  8-year 
JaU  terms  but  were  freed  after  the  hijacking 
of  an  Olympic  Airways  plane  on  July  22. 
1970. 

Dec  17.  1969 — Two  Britons  were  arrested 
In  an  aborted  conspiracy  tq  blow  up  an  El 
Al  plane  at  Heathrow  Airport.  London.  One 
was  sentenced  to  12  years  In  Jail;  the  other 
went  free  after  turning  state's  evidence. 

Dec.  21.  1969— Three  Lebanese  were  de- 
tained after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  hi- 
jack a  T.W_A.  plane  In  Athens.  They  were 
freed  after  the  hijacking  of  an  Olympic  Air- 
ways plane  to  Beirut  on  July  22.  1970. 

Feb.  10.  1970— An  attack  on  an  El  Al  plane 
at  Munich  kUled  one  passenger  and  wounded 
eight  more.  One  Egyptian  and  two  Jordan- 
ians were  arrested  but  were  set  free  after  the 
Dec.  6  hijacking  of  three  American  airliners. 
July  22.  1970— Six  Palestinians  hijacked  an 
Olympic  Airways  plane  to  Beirut.  None  were 
brought  to  Justice. 

Sept.  6.  1970 — Pan  American.  TWA.  and 
Swissair  planes  bound  for  New  York  were 
hijacked  by  Arabs.  The  Pan  American  plane 
landed  at  Cairo,  the  others  In  Jordan,  where 
all  were  blown  up.  None  of  the  terrorists 
were  arrested. 

Sept.  6.  1970^A  woman  terrorist  was 
wounded  and  her  male  companion  killed  In 
an  attempt  to  hijack  an  El  Al  plane  bound 
from  London   to  New  York.  A  steward  was 
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wounded.  When  the  plane  re-umed  to  Eng- 
land the  woman  was  released  because  the 
crlm»  had  been  committed  outside  British 
Jurladlctlon. 

July  28.  1971 — An  attempt  to  blow  up  an 
El  Al  plane  bound  from  Rome  to  Lydda  with 
booby-trapped  luggage  given  to  a  woman  by 
an  Arab  boyfriend  did  not  succeed 

Sept.  20.  1971 — ^A  similar  attempt  to  blow 
up  an  El  Al  plane  from  London  to  Lydda  with 
a  booby-trapped  suitcase  given  to  a  woman 
by  an  Arab  friend  also  failed. 

Nov  29,  1971  -Wasfl  Tal,  Premier  of  Jor- 
dan, was  assassinated  by  four  Palestinian 
guerrir.as  while  entering  his  hotel  In  CeJro. 
The  alleged  kil'.er.s  were  laken  Into  custody 
but  no  prosecutions  ha%e  been  reported 

Feb.  22.  1972 — A  Lufthansa  plane  bound 
from  New  Delhi  to  Beirut  was  hijacked  to 
Aden,  where  the  hijackers  were  paid  $5-mU- 
Uon  for  Its  release.  The  hijackers  went  free. 

May  8.  1972 — Twrorlsts  hijacked  a  Bel- 
gian Sabena  airliner  to  Lydda.  Two  men  were 
killed  by  Israeli  security  guards  and  two  girls 
were  subsequently  sentenced  to  life  Imprison- 
ment. 

Aug.  16.  1972 — A  booby-trapped  tape-re- 
corder exploded  in  the  luggage  oomi>artment 
of  an  El  Al  plane  In  flight  from  Rome  to 
Lydda,  causing  slight  damage.  Two  Arabs 
who  gave  the  recorder  to  two  apparently  un- 
aware British  women  were  released  by  Italian 
authorities  after  a  short  detention. 

Oct.  29,  1972 — A  Lufthansa  flight  from 
Beirut  to  Ankara,  Turkey,  was  hijacked  to 
Zagreb.  Yugoslavia,  where  It  was  released 
after  Arab  terrorists  responsible  for  the  at- 
tack on  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Munich  Olym- 
pic games — 11  were  killed — had  been  freed 
by  West  Germany.  The  hijackers  were  never 
brought  to  Justice. 

April  4.  1973 — Two  Arabs  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  attack  pEissengers  of  an 
El  Al  plane  at  the  Rome  airport.  TTiey  were 
arrested  but  later  released  and  sent  to  Leb- 
anon. 

AprU  9,  1973 — Arab  terrorists  attempted  to 
attack  an  Israeli  plane  at  Nicosia,  Cyprus 
airport.  Eight  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  seven  years"  Imprisonment.  Later,  the  Cy- 
priote President,  Archbishop  Makarlos,  quiet- 
ly released  them,  saying  he  did  not  want  Cy- 
prus to  become  a  battleground  for  Middle 
East  conflicts. 

April  27.  1973 — An  lUUan  employe  was 
killed  in  the  Rome  office  of  El  Al  by  a  Pales^ 
tlnlan  Arab  who  Is  now  under  arrest  In  the 
psychiatric  ward  of  an  Italian  Institution. 
A  maglstrate-s  decision  to  place  him  under 
psychiatric  observation  is  widely  taken  to 
mean  he  will  never  face  trial. 

July  19.  1973 — After  an  aborted  attack 
on  the  El  Al  office  In  Athens  a  terrorist  took 
two  hostages  to  an  adjoining  hotel  but  re- 
leased them  after  negotiations  with  the  po- 
lice. 

July  24,  1973 — A  Japanese  Jumbo  Jet,  In 
flight  from  Amsterdam  to  Tokyo,  was  hi- 
jacked and  blown  up  In  TYlpoU.  Libya.  Of 
five  terrorists  Involved  an  Arab  woman  was 
killed  by  a  grenade  she  was  carrying.  One 
terrorist  was  Japanese.  None  were  toought  to 
trial. 

Aug.  4.  1973— Two  Arab  terrorists  killed 
five  and  wounded  55  In  a  machine  gun  at- 
tack on  passengers  In  the  Athens  airport 
lounge.  The  two  were  arrested,  and  Green 
authorities  have  not  released  them  despite 
a  demand  by  the  hijackers  In  this  weeks 
incident. 

Sept.  5,  1973— Five  Palestinians  plotted 
to  shoot  down  an  El  Al  plane  near  the  Rome 
airport.  The  five  went  on  trial — two  in  ab- 
sentia— before  an  Italian  court  last  week. 
Three  defendants  are  In  the  dock;  tlie  two 
others  have  been  in  hiding,  presumably 
abroad,  since  they  were  released  In  their 
own  recognizance. 


OUS  HAWKINS  GOES  HOME 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker,  on 
December  3,  one  of  our  friends  and  fellow 
colleagues  representing  the  21st  District 
of  California  reiurned  to  his  boyhood 
home  in  Shreveport,  La.,  and  delivered  a 
remarkable  speech  to  the  Negro  cham- 
ber of  commerce  there  Tlie  genUeman 
to  whom  I  refer  is  a  compa-sslonate  man 
and  a  man  of  real  understanding,  who 
has  been  accomplishing  a  great  deal 
through  his  legislative  efforts  in  this 
body.  I  admire  him  because  he  has  at- 
tempted to  work  within  the  system  and 
get  things  done  while  there  have  been 
those  who  have  taken  to  the  streets  and 
have  advocated  destroying  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Gus  Hawkins'  visit  and  speech  were 
warmly  received  in  Shreveport;  and  I 
would  like  for  the  other  Members  of 
this  body  to  read  his  speech,  which  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  major  problem  of  the  Negro  today, 
according  to  Gus,  is  "unemploj-ment — 
not  racial."  He  continues: 

The  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  blaclLs  Is  not  racial,  although 
discrimination  does  contribute.  More  whites 
are  unemployed  than  blacks.  Surely  none 
can  say  their  problem  is  racial. 

All  society,  including  the  Negro,  will 
benefit  with  continued  economic  de- 
velopment within  the  United  States. 

According  to  Gus — 

If  this  is  not  to  happen  under  modem 
technology.  Increased  automation,  and  cur- 
rent economic  policies  much  more  than  the 
bland  cosmetic  programs  currently  utilized  is 
essential.  Nothing  short  of  basic  structural 
transformations  In  our  society  are  required. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  radical  or  revolu- 
tionary changes  alien  to  our  private  enter- 
prise system  or  social  order.  Rather  It  Is  a 
matter  of  guiding  current  but  Indistinct 
trends  Into  constructive  goals  based  on  the 
American  Ideals  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Without  denigrating  the  value  of  equal  em- 
ployment laws.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
greatest  progress  Is  made  In  the  atmosphere 
of  an  expanding  economy. 

In  conclusion,  our  colleague  observes — 
I  believe  that  far  more  than  civil  rights 
legislation  at  this  time,  our  greatest  hope  lies 
In  such  proposals  as  "full  employment"  In 
which  both  high  levels  of  employment  and 
business  expansion  are  woven  together  to 
create  new  Jobs  In  the  primary  labor  market 
and  to  promote  private  enterprise  activities 
that  build  a  viable  community  structure. 

Speech  Before  the  Negbo  Ckambeb  or 

COMMEKCX,    SHRE\'SP0BT,    LA. 

(By  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins) 

I  am  proud  to  be  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict of  my  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Joe  Waggomner.  I 
want  It  fully  tinderstood  I  agree  with  my 
life  time  friend.  Dr.  Elbert  Allen  In  describ- 
ing Joe  Waggonner  as  a  "fearless,  courageous, 
independent,  and  eITectl\-e"  leader.  His  warm 
Introduction  Is  deeply  appreciated. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  return  to 
Shreveport,  my  native  home,  and  I  want  to 
thank  both  the  Shreveport  Negro  Chamber  of 


Commerce  and  all  of  you  for  your  cordial 

reception  and  numerous  courtesies.  Your 
southern  hospitality  has  great  meaning 
especially  for  me  when  I  recall  my  boyhood 
experiences  In  Shreveport.  Humorously,  you 
might   even  say   -the   prodlga".   son  returns". 

On  a  more  serious  note  h<:wever.  let  me 
.share  w;tn  you  some  of  my  concerns  about 
Negro  Americans  and  the  challenges  of  the 
twentieth  century 

Since  emancipation  we  have  travelled 
through  several  historical  developments:  (1) 
the  period  of  Reconstruction  politics,  (2)  next 
we  experienced  the  traditional  civil  rights 
battlee  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century. 
the  decades  which  began  with  the  NAACP  and 
concluded  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Acts,  (3)  Thirdly  we  have 
recently  been  exposed  to  a  period  of  group 
Identity  and  consciousness,  the  artlcidatlon 
of  black  power',  and  an  experience  wfth 
newer  as  well  as  younger  leaders,  (4)  and  now 
in  the  70 's  we  can  identify  a  turning  to 
economics  as  the  new  thrusts. 

There  Is  unmistakably  a  new  emphasis. 
not  on  rediscovering  our  past  .  .  .  but 
capturing  a  sense  of  direction  as  to  where 
we  are  going.  Our  main  objective  is  not  to 
relieve  the  troublesome  past  but  to  bring 
ourselves  Into  the  new  20th  century  .  .  . 
that  becomes  the  main  issue 

Victory  over  legalized  segregation  brought 
many  new  opportunities,  but  It  was  the  mid- 
dle class  who  profited  the  most.  For  the  vast 
majority  of  blacks,  life  Is  tenuous:  the  fu- 
ture hangs  In  the  balance  between  technolo- 
gical advances  and  a  shrinking  polarized 
power  base  Blacks  must  now  learn  how  to 
be  .   .   .  and  make  frl-nds  .   .   .   not  loee  them. 

Sidney  WUlhelm  and  Edwin  PoweU  in 
their  study  a  few  years  ago  raised  the  ques- 
tion "Who  Needs  the  Negro?"  They  suggested 
"racial  strife  ...  is  not  between  black  and 
white,  but  is  Instead  a  search  for  human 
rights  In  a  world  of  machines  that  make  so 
many  humans  utterly  dispensable." 

Unemployment — not  racial  problem — Is 
the  Negro's  major  problem.  The  cause  of 
high  rate  of  unemployment  among  blacks  is 
not  racial,  although  discrimination  does 
contribute.  More  whites  are  unemployed 
than  blacks.  Surely  none  can  sav  their  prob- 
lem Is  racial. 

The  disproportionate  growth  of  Negro's 
employment  instability  despite  educational 
gains  is  largely  due  to  automation.  We  have 
moved  from  cotton  fields  to  assembly  lines. 
and  now  we  are  being  automated  into 
menial  Jobs  and  high  unemployment  Bv 
1980  It  Is  estimated  there  will  be  "more  reed 
for  professional,  technical  and  kindred  work- 
ers, most  of  them  with  college  or  post- 
graduate degrees,  than  assembly-line  produc- 
tion workers,  common  laborers,  truck  drivers 
and  bus  drivers." 

Functional  Illiteracy  among  blacks  is  far 
too  high,  23 '^c  compared  with  7^^  among 
whites  (1960),  Even  when  blacks  remain  in 
school  they  benefit  less,  their  lifetime  earn- 
ings often  do  not  Justify  the  extra  school- 
ing. A  rip  off  of  this  black  economic  Insecu- 
rity Is  an  abominable  high  rate  of  family 
disorganization.  Too  many  black  chUdi«n 
grow  up  In  poverty-stricken,  broken  homes 
without  parental  guidance,  a  father  Image, 
or  the , motivational  force  to  succeed.  The 
Negro's  problem — if  it  can  be  so  Identified 
for  discussion— Is  his  short  odds  In  life  to 
earn  as  much  as  others,  to  obtain  a  decent 
education  and  to  occupy  a  professional  or 
skilled  position,  to  live  as  long,  and  to  enjoy 
a  wholesome  environment. 

To  Identify  the  problem,  however,  b  not 
to  correct  it.  Too  much  of  the  so-called  rtvU 
rights  revolution,  or  protest  movement  of 
recent  ^-ears  In  which  militancy  has  often 
Identified  leadership — has  been  expended 
merely  talking  about  the  problems  as  if  to 
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enumerate   our   problems   constituted    their 
solution. 

Obviously  inequalities  In  opportunities 
based  on  past  discrimination  and  injustices 
require  some  special  programs  that  deal  with 
target  groups:  compensatory  education, 
equal  employment  opportunities,  minority 
business  assistance,  and  ghetto  economic' 
development. 

But  In  the  world  today,  policies  and  pro- 
grams have  broad  application  and  Implica- 
tions Inflation,  devaluation,  environmental 
control,  rationing,  price  controls,  etc..  are 
Just  as  much  "Negro  problems"  as  traditional 
cUll  rights  and  thev  are  the  concerns  of  all 
Americans. 

Without  denigrating  special  assistance 
programs  let  me  discuss  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  broader  methods  of  improving  the 
economic  status  of  Negro  Americans  at  this 
Juncture  In  our  political   and  social  life 

The  late  Whitney  Young  succinctly  stated 
the  Negro's  diletnma  in  economic ^terms  when 
he  descrlbxl  the  possibility  of  ■Negroes  with 
a  mouthful  of  rights,  living  in  hovels  with 
empty  stomachs  " 

If  this  is  not  to  happen  under  modern 
technology,  increased  automation,  and.  cur- 
rent economic  policies  much  more  than  the 
bland  cosmetic  progreuns  currently  utilized 
Is  essential.  Nothing  short  of  basic  structural 
transformations  in  our  society  are  required. 
This  Is  not  to  suggest  radical  or  revolu- 
tionary changes  alien  to  our  private  enter- 
prise system  or  social  order  Rather  it  Is  a 
matter  of  guiding  current  but  Indistinct 
trends  into  constructive  goals  based  on  the 
American  Ideals  of  •life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

What  are  some  of  these  trends  and  what 
can  we  do  about  them? 

One  Is  the  development  of  a  new  meaning 
of  worli.  Currently  what  seems  to  be  the 
American  standard  of  an  8-hour  day  or  a 
S-day  week  is  no  more  sacred  than  the  10 
or  14  hour  day  a  few  years  ago.  With  proper 
development  of  labor  productivity  we  can 
achieve  shorter  work  hours,  eliminating  mo- 
notonous and  demanding  work  details,  and 
assure  employment  at   adequate   wages 

Our  present  concept  of  work"  is  filled 
with  contradictions  and  inconsUtencles  The 
worth  of  a  Job  Is  correlated  with  pay  ,  . 
although  the  garbage  collector  may  be  per- 
forming a  much  more  constructive  Job  than 
some  executives.  His  pay  is  based  on  our 
low  esteem  .  not  his  real  worth.  Cer- 
tainly, we  nalght  build  a  better  case  for  pay- 
ing the  garbage  collector  more  money.  The 
housewife — with  all  of  her  duties  as  cook, 
babysitter,  housecleanlng.  shopping,  launder- 
ing, maid,  hostess  .  ,  .  Is  not  even  con- 
sidered a  worker,  unless  of  course  she  leaves 
her  own  household  to  do  these  things  for 
^  others  Apparently  pay"  makes  the  differ- 
ence and  on  this  ttasis  the  lady  at  home  is 
considered  "worthless". 

We  must  organize  work  to  meet  human  ca- 
pacities as  we  train  persons  to  perform  pro- 
ductively to  their  maximum  potentlsd. 
Everyone  is  capable  of  something  despite 
race,  age,  education,  or  physical  make-up. 
Work  must  be  fashioned  to  employ  people 
.  .  .  not  to  create  shortages. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  very 
young,  for  example  (5  to  13  year  olds*  can 
be  used  In  classrooms  as  aides  or  that  the 
very  elderly  make  good  foster  grandparents. 
Many  functions  in  a  hospital  can  be  per- 
formed by  non-professionals,  etc  Entry 
level  Jobs  can  be  related  to  career  ^^ders, 
etc. 

Such  a  changing  concept  would  begin  to 
bring  into  the  economy  the  service  of  many 
persons — minorities,  women  and  elderly  ,  .  . 
now  excluded  or  underemployed  .  ,  .  or  on 
the  basis  of  present  concept  of  work,  con- 
sidered "worthless". 

Thus  far  our  planning  both  by  the  private 


sector  and  government  has  been  baaed  on 
technological  considerations  We  have  ig- 
nored the  quality  of  life  or  ecological  factors, 
consequently,  our  vast  resource*  of  energy, 
tnetals,  and  other  raw  materials  are  running 
out  while  our  human  energies  are  not  fully 
used 

It  Is  significant  that  three  of  the  ten  larg- 
est industrial  firms  are  oil  companies  and 
three  automobile  manufacturers,  are  users 
of  fuel  We  are  literally  driving  ourselves 
from  an  economy  of  abundance  to  one  of 
scarcity  No  wonder  we  have  an  energy  crisis. 
Let  me  refer  again  to  the  WUlhelm  and 
Powell  study  made  In  the  sixties.  In  their 
paper  "Who  Needs  the  Negro?"  They  con- 
cluded "With  the  onset  of  automation  the 
Negro  Is  moving  out  of  his  historical  state 
of  oppression  Into  uselessness  he  Is  not 

so  much  economically  exploited  as  he  is  ir- 
relevant .  the  Negro's  anxiety  .  will 
spread  to  others  .  ,  .  as  automation  proceeds  ' 
Already  this  anxiety  is  upon  us  as  the 
energy  crisis  deepens  and  as  our  society 
changes  from  a  dominant  goods-producing 
work  force  to  a  dominant  human  service  ori- 
entation 

This  change  Is  slgnflcant  for  those  minori- 
ties and  others  who  have  become  irrelevant 
in  a  massive  goods-producing  economy  in 
which  machines  can  do  the  work  of  the  least 
educated  and  unskilled 

With  the  change,  new  opportunites.  both 
employment  and  business,  are  opened  in  such 
human  services  as  education,  health,  conser- 
vation, recreation,  communications  and  com- 
munity development. 

As  opposed  to  industrial  output,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  raised  as  to  whether  this  trend 
will  lead  us  Into  activities  requiring  public 
Investment  and  public  control  (some  might 
call  It  sute  socialism) ,  or  whether  the  num- 
erous services  In  question  can  be  provided 
by  private  instead  of  public  agencies. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  even  more  than 
now,  labor-intensive,  human  services  will 
favor  "private  businesses"  of  the  smaller 
type  especially  in  such  personal  services  as 
health,  child  care,  food,  light  construction, 
home  beautiflcation.  catering,  personal 
grooming,  etc.  Just  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
less  sophisticated  opportunities. 

Also,  there  Is  a  current  trend  to  combine 
public  and  private  activities  through  con- 
tract work  in  which  such  activities  as  pollu- 
tion control,  landscaping,  cleaning  public 
relations,  etc  ,  are  done  by  private  firms  on 
behalf  of  public  agencies. 

The  Important  thing  Is  as  we  move  away 
from  the  main  reliance  on  major  enterprise  to 
the  development  of  human  services  those 
persons  and  groups  left  behind  In  the  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Revolution  wUl  have  a  second 
chance. 

It  Is  this  second  time  around  opportunity 
to  be  pioneers  that  could  aid  most  the  dis- 
advantaged persons  and  communities  that 
now  suffer  high  unemployment  due  to  auto- 
mation and  traditional  handicaps  of  earlier 
discrimination  and  Injustices. 

The  prosperity  of  these  areas — and  their 
economic  development — depends  on  Increas- 
ing the  economic  status  of  the  residents 
The  consumer  that  business  helps  to  get  a 
spendable  Income  becomes  its  customers. 

Because  of  their  late  start,  negroes  were 
denied  opportunities  to  obtain  the  experi- 
ence, education,  and  skills  to  compete  in 
the  Industries  and  professional  fields.  They 
were  foreclosed  in  skills  and  trades  and 
denied  seniority  in  unions.  They  were  un- 
able to  assembly  the  capital  to  undertake 
vast  businesses. 

Without   denigrating   the   Talue  of  equal 

employment  laws.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 

our  greatest  progress  Is  made  in  the  atmoe- 

phere  of  an  expanding  economy 

Stating    It   another   way:    widespread   un- 
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employment  stiffens  the  resistance  and 
widens  the  gap  between  thoae  "inside"  and 
^0"« — 'uch  as  minorities  outelde  trying  to 
get  In. 

Pacts  speak  eloquently  on  this  point.  Be- 
tween 1964  and  196*.  the  negro  family  in- 
come  gained  on  the  white  family  Income 
from  54Tc  to  6t':i  Since  1969— with  high 
unemployment— the  black  income  haa 
dropped  to  69'-<  of  white  Income  The  loss  t> 
sustained,  not  by  both  but  by  blacks 

It  Is  for  this  reason  I  believe  that  far  more 
than  civil  rights  legislation  at  this  time 
our  greatest  hope  lies  In  such  proposals  as 
"full  employment"  in  which  Ixjth  high  levels 
of  employment  and  business  exparulon  are 
woven  together  to  create  new  jobs  In  the 
primary  labor  market  and  to  promote  private 
enterprise  activities  that  build  a  viable  com- 
munity structure 

In  addition  this  means  that  Job  gains  for 
blacks  would  not  involve  white  losses,  or  that 
preferential  treatment  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  Job  opportunities.  A  legalUtlc  form 
of  equality  despite  its  moral  Justification  has 
not  produced  the  results  we  anticipated  Its 
implementation  ,ind  endorsement  have 
lagged  and  Its  political  support  has  eroded 
A  full  employment  proposal  to  provide 
Jobe  for  all  willing  and  able  to  work  was  fully 
conuined  In  the  Murray-Wagner  bill  in  1945 
It  provided  Jobs  for  all  with  decent  pay  and 
opportunities  for  advancement  It  contained 
a  national  commitment  or  a  guaranteed  right 
to  such  employment  As  emasculated  It  fi- 
nally became  the  employment  act  of  1946 

The  present  crisis  demands  that  again  we 
consider  such  a  far  reaching  solution  and 
alternative  to  current  economic  and  man- 
power policies  that  are  clearly  not  working 
In  anytxxlys  best  interest. 

Instead  of  forcing  people  Into  demeaning 
Jobs  or  onto  welfare  why  cant  we  provide 
Jobs  that  are  meaningful,  socially  construc- 
tive, and  remunerauve  And  at  the  same  Ume 
encourage  business  expansion,  through  prop- 
er incentives  if  necessary,  to  employ  the  mil- 
lions whose  services  can  contribute  to  high 
production,  economic  growth,  and  Improving 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  Americans. 

This  idea  may  seem  idealistic  or  even  radi- 
cal to  some  In  view  of  contemporary  events- 
controls,  devaluation,  inflation,  and  energy 
crisis  nothing  should  shock  our  sensibili- 
ties or  be  Immune  from  national  discussion 
President  Nixon  in  recent  Umes  has  been 
photographed  raising  cocktail  glasses  with 
Brexhnev  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  eating 
with  chopsticks  In  Red  China.  Apparently 
doing  business  behind  the  iron  curtain  and 
with  the  communist  outweighs  Ideoloelcal 
differences.  ^ 

It  is  surprising  how  fast  we  lose  our  bi- 
ases .  ^when  greenbacks  change  from  white 
to  black  hands  or  vice  versa^-detente  (they 
now  have  given  It  a  fancy  name)  The  relax- 
ation of  tensions  Is  strongly  supported  by 
America's  most  powerful  ccHT>orat1ons  in- 
cluding General  Electric.  Xerox.  IBM  and 
Pepsloo. 

Gene  Bradley  (formerly  with  OB.  now  a 
Washington  public  relations  executive)  Is 
quoted  as  saying  of  detente:  "ifs  a  terribly 
exclUng  thing,  moving  out  on  the  world  and 
fonglng  ties— raising  the  standards  of  living 
In  the  less  developed  world" 

Perhaps,  who  knows,  we  can  expect  de- 
tente out  of  both  business  and  humanitar- 
ian considerations,  to  help  us  raise  the  stand, 
ards  of  the  85  mUllon  Americana  In  this 
country  who  live  on  Incomes  below  a  level 
of  decency 

And  In  the  spirit  of  detente,  it  Is  reason- 
able to  presume — black  and  white — can  apply 
the  high  principles  of  doing  business  togeth- 
er In  the  field  of  race  relations. 

Let  me  again  ask  who  needs  the  Negro? 
And   this   time   to  provide   an   answer.    We 
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might  do  well  to  consider  the  fact  ,  ,  .  that 
what  impoverishes  so  many  blacks  also  ac- 
counts for  the  low- Income  and  loss  In  gross 
national  product  for  a  larger  ntunber  of 
whltas.  Consequently  what  helps  the  Negro 
benefits  others  even  greater. 

Secondly,  If  we  were  to  treat  blacks  as  a 
national  group  for  a  basis  of  comparison 
with  other  people  of  non-Communist  na- 
tions— their  contribution  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  rank  among  the  top  10  na- 
tions. 

Thirdly,  the  33  million-person  black  con- 
sumer market — simply  cannot  be  Ignored  by 
businessmen — large  or  small  black  or  white. 

Detente  Is  Indeed  a  viable  progressive  force 
for  application  on  the  American  scene  .  .  . 
as  abroad.  It  simply  makes  good  business 
sense — to  say  nothing  of  national  security — 
for  us  to  foster  good  will  and  cooperation  .  .  . 

Deer  friends,  let  me  say  again  how  pleased 
I  am  to  have  returned  to  Shreveport  and  to 
receive  such  a  warm  welcome.  Tours  Is  a 
great  city.  You  have  the  leadership  and  de- 
termination to  progress.  Now.  allow  me  to 
end  on  this  personal  note  with  words  from 
Carrie  Jacob  Bond's  lyrics, 

"For  memory  has  painted  this  perfect  day 
with   color  that   never  fades"   . 

Certainly,  this  day  will  always  live  In  my 
memories  and  may  God  bless  all  of  you  and 
speed  your  progress. 


LEGISL.ATION        LNTRODUCED       TO 
STRENGTHEN  AND  IMPROVE  OP- 
ERATION   OF    TH5    FREEDOM    OF 
INFORMATION   ACT    (5   U  S.C.   552) 
<Mr.    MOORHEAD    of    Pennsylvania 
asked    and    was    given    permission    to 
extend    his    remarks    at    this    point    In 
the  Recosd  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bi- 
partisan bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  operation  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  It  is  also  cosi>onsored  by 
other  members  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee, This  measure  is  what  could  be 
considered  the  final  marked -up  version 
of  the  legislation  (H.R.  5425)  on  which 
the  subcommittee  held  hearings  earlier 
this  year.  We  will  meet  after  Congress 
reconvenes  in  January  to  formally  re- 
port this  clean  bill  to  the  full  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee, 

H  R.  5425  contained  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  existing  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (5  United  States  Code 
5521.  enacted  in  1966.  H.R.  5425  was 
based  on  the  results  of  extensive  inves- 
tigative hearings  held  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  In  1972.  Those  hear- 
ings and  the  attending  Government 
Operations  Committee  report  <H.  Rept, 
92-1419  >  disclosed  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  handling  of  information  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government, 

The  deficiencies  were  not  limited 
merely  to  obstruction  of  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  but  also  included  poor  policy  con- 
trol of  classified  information  resulting  in 
massive  overclassificatlon  with  no  con- 
comitant declassification  schedule  and 
failure  of  the  executive  branch  to  pro- 
vide needed  information  to  Congress, 

I  have  already  sponsored  legislation 
to    address    the    security    classification 


problem.  That  bUl,  H.R.  12004.  would 
implement  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  H.  Rept.  93-221.  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Grovemment  Operations 
Committee  in  May  of  this  year.  It  was 
introduced  on  December  18^  1973.  and 
my  remarks  explaining  its  provisions  can 
be  found  on  page  42297-42298  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn*.  is  also 
introducing  bipartisan  legislation  today 
to  Insure  a  free  flow  of  information  to 
Congress,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  that  measure. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  makes  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  original  measure,  H.R.  5425,  The 
original  bill  contained  extensive  revisions 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  in- 
cluding a  rewriting  of  a  number  of  the 
permissive  exemptions  in  subsection  (b) 
of  the  act.  During  the  five  days  of  hear- 
ings held  on  H.R.  5425  in  May  of  this 
year,  persuasive  testimony  was  given  that 
dealt  with  the  way  in  which  the  Federal 
courts  were  interpreting  these  exemp- 
tions in  freedom  of  information  cases. 
This  subject  was  also  discussed  at  length 
during  the  open  markup  sessions  held 
by  the  subcommittee  during  this  summer 
and  fall,  A  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
members  have  finally  concluded  that  the 
b?st  course  to  follow  is  to  recommend 
enactment  of  a  series  of  procedural 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  without  substantive  amend- 
ments to  the  exemptions  as  contained  in 
subsection  (b)  of  the  act.  We  have  con- 
cluded that  the  Federal  courts  have,  after 
6  years  and  well  over  200  reported  and 
unreported  cases,  adequately  resolved 
many  of  the  problems  caused  by  the  lan- 
guage in  a  number  of  the  subsection  <b) 
exemptions.  We  feel  that  the  courts  are. 
by  and  large,  reflecting  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  advancing  the  public's  "right 
to  know"  and  that  changes  In  this  sub- 
section at  this  time  might  tend  to  con- 
fuse rather  than  to  clarify  and  might 
close  some  avenues  of  judicial  interpre- 
tation. 

A  description  of  the  new  Fol  amend- 
ments follows ; 

Agencies  would  be  required  to  •publish 
and  distribute"  their  opinions  made  in 
the  adjudication  of  cases,  policy  state- 
ments and  Interpretations  adopted,  and 
administrative  staff  manuals  and  in- 
structions to  staff  that  affect  the  public 
rather  than  merely  making  them  "avail- 
able for  public  inspection  and  copying," 
as  provided  in  the  present  law. 

Agencies  would  be  required  to  respond 
to  requests  for  records  which  "reasonably 
describes  such  records,"  This  language  Is 
substituted  for  the  term  "identifiable 
records,"  which  we  discovered  was  used 
by  the  bureaucracy  In  many  cases  to 
avoid  making  information  available. 

Agencies  would  be  required  to  respond 
to  requests  under  the  act  within  10 
days — excepting  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
legal  public  holidays — after  receipt  of 
the  request  and  within  20  days— with  the 
same  exceptions — on  administrative  ap- 
peals following  denials  to  the  requesting 


party.  These  time  periods  are  the  result 
of  a  1971  study  and  recommendations  on 
improving  the  operation  of  the  act  as 
adopted  by  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  would  pro- 
vide a  positive  mechanism  to  correct  one 
of  the  most  glaring  deficiencies  uncov- 
ered during  our  hearings — that  of  agency 
stalling  and  foot-dragging  tactics  to 
avoid  public  disclosure. 

The  Government  could  be  required  by 
the  courts  to  pay  "reasonable  attorney 
fees  and  other  litigation  costs  '  of  citizens 
who  successfully  litigate  cases  under  the 
Act,  This  amendment  is  directed  toward 
another  major  deficiency  of  the  present 
law  revealed  during  our  hearings — the 
high  costs  to  the  average  citizen  when  at- 
tempts to  obtain  records  under  provisions 
of  the  act  are  frustrated  by  arbitrary  or 
capricious  acts  of  the  bureaucracy  or  by 
foot-dragging  tactics.  Such  assessment 
would  be  at  the  option  of  the  court  and 
has  been  successfully  used  in  numerous 
civil  rights  cases  in  past  years. 

Agencies  would  be  required  to  file  a 
responsive  motion  to  citizens"  suits  under 
the  act  within  20  days  after  receipt. 
Under  normal  rules  of  Federal  cinl  pro- 
cedure, the  Government  is  given  60  days 
to  file  such  responses,  although  the  pri- 
vate citizen  has  only  20  days  to  respond 
to  Government  motions :  this  amendment 
would  plug  a  major  loophole  used  by  the 
Government  and  revealed  in  our  hear- 
ings, involving  cases  where  repeated  fil- 
ing of  delaying  motions  by  the  Govern- 
ment stalled  court  consideration  of  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  cases  for  as  long 
as  140  days.  Such  stalling  tactics  make  a 
mockery  of  the  law  and  often  make  the 
information,  if  finally  made  available  to 
the  citizen,  virtually  useless  to  him. 

A  new  provision  proposed  to  section 
552(a)  would  clarify  the  original  intent 
of  Congress  in  cormecticn  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  "de  novo"  requirements 
placed  on  the  courts  in  their  considera- 
tion of  cases  under  the  act.  Such  amend- 
ment is  made  necessarj-  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  case  of  Mink  ver- 
sus EPA,  decided  on  Januarj-  22.  1973. 
when  the  Court  held  that  judges  may  not 
examine  in  camera  documents  in  dispute 
where  the  Government  claims  secrecy  by 
virtue  of  exemption  552  (bid),  dealing 
with  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy,  and  are  not  required  to  exercise 
such  in  camera  judgment  in  cases  involv- 
ing exemption  552 'b)  (5),  dealing  with 
interagency  or  intra-agency  memoran- 
dums. The  amendments  make  it  clear 
that  Congress  intended  and  still  intends 
that  "de  novo"  as  used  in  the  law  means 
that  since  the  burden  of  proof  for  with- 
holding is  on  the  Government,  court-s 
must  examine  agency  records  in  camera 
to  determine  if  such  records  as  requested 
by  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  under  the  act, 
or  any  part  thereof,  should  be  withheld 
under  any  of  the  nine  permissive  exemp- 
tions of  552(b) ,  It  also  makes  it  clear  in 
cases  where  exemption  552(b)  (1>  is 
claimed  by  the  agency,  the  Court  must 
examine  such  classified  records  to  see  if 
they  are  a  proper  exercise  of  such  Ex- 
ecutive order  classification  authority  and 
that  disclosure  of  the  information  re- 
quested would  actually  be  "harmful  to 
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the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States." 

New  Section  552(D)  establishes  a 
mechanism  for  congressional  oversight 
by  requiring  annual  reports  from  each 
agency  on  their  record  of  administraUon 
of  the  act.  requiring  certain  types  of  sta- 
tistical data,  changes  in  their  regiilations. 
and  similar  types  of  mformation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provides 
that  these  amendments  shall  take  effect 
90  days  after  enactment  so  as  to  provide 
adequate  time  for  the  executive  agencies 
to  promulgate  necessary  changes  in  their 
regulations  and  operational  guidelines. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  will 
act  favorably  to  report  this  important 
measure  to  the  House  early  m  the  next 
session  so  that  we  may  act  promptly  to 
enact  these  meaningful  amendments  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Law  to  make 
It  a  more  workable  and  effective  instru- 
ment to  help  restore  confidence  in  our 
governmental  prrvn.»s^P< 
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DEEP  OCEAN  F1XX)R  HARD 
MENERAI^  ACT 

<Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr  Speaker,  early  in 
the  second  session.  I  intend  to  introduce 
the  Deep  Ocean  Floor  Hard  Minerals 
Act,  which  will  promote  the  conserva- 
tion and  orderly  development  of  the  hard 
mineral  resources  of  the  deep  ocean 
floor.  This  bill  is  similar  In  intent  to 
HJl.  9.  which  I  Introduced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Congress.  However, 
the  details  of  the  bill  have  been  subsUn- 
tlally  revised  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
tended hearings  that  have  been  held  on 
H.R.  9.  together  with  hearings  on  the 
same  subject  m  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  an  energy 
crisis,  which  has  been  highlighted  by  the 
fact  that  certain  foreign  nations  have 
decided  to  restrict  the  availability  of 
their  oil  resources  to  the  United  States. 
Without  getting  into  any  discussion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  resource  policies  of 
those  countries.  I  would  merely  like  to 
note  that  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  rely  entirely  on  the  policies  of  other 
nations.  We  have  discovered  that  when 
the  perceived  needs  of  differing  naUons 
come  into  conflict,  even  nations  which 
have  been  considered  "  friendly"  may  not 
be  entirely  sympathetic  to  the  naUonal 
needs  of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  similar  situation  which  ex- 
ists for  the  United  States  in  Its  need  for 
mineral  resources.  Despite  the  vast  min- 
eral resources  available  domestically, 
there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  domestic  resources  Is 
not  keeping  pace  with  domestic  demand. 
At  the  same  time,  this  Nation  is  en- 
countering steady  Increasing  Interna- 
tional competition  In  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  raw  materials. 

In  addition,  expropriation,  confisca- 
tion, and  forced  modlflcatlona  of  agree- 
ment have  severely  restricted  the  flow  or 


Increased  the  cost  of  some  foreign  ma- 
terials and  there  is  evidence  that  se- 
curity of  access  to  foreign  minerals  may 
Increasingly  be  hastage  to  political  ac- 
commodations unrelated  to  the  best  In- 
terest of  this  Nation.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  an  alternate  source  of  mineral 
raw  materials  which  are  available  to  the 
United  States  in  economically  workable 
concentrations.  That  source  lies  In  the 
ocean  floor  manganese  nodules  which  are 
found  In  varying  percentages  up  to  sev- 
eral pounds  per  square  foot  and  m  vary- 
ing assays.  The  prospect  of  realizing  deep 
ocean  mining  Is  no  longer  Illusory,  but  is 
now  on  the  brink  of  reality.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  Is  to  bring  that  reality 
into  being. 

For  the  past  few  years,  ocean  mining 
technology  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  private  U.S.  companies  and  for- 
eign entities  have  become  increasingly 
active  in  the  ocean  area.  The  foreign  en- 
titles are  often  strongly  and  directly  sup- 
ported in  their  efforts  by  their  govern- 
ments. 

The  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act 
of  1970  affirmed  that  It  was  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  foster  and  encourage 
private  enterprise  in  the  development  of 
economically  sound  and  stable  domestic 
mining,  minerals,  metal  and  mineral 
reclamation  industries.  The  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  is  consistent  with  that 
aCarmatlon. 

Domestic  mining  Interests  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  evaluation 
of  deep  sea  mining  of  manganese  nod- 
ules, which  could  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  secure  source  of  supply 
of  several  minerals  including  manganese, 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  are  at  the 
stage  where  large  Investments  must  be 
made  in  order  to  achieve  the  capacity 
for  commercial  exploitation.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  problem  areas  of  a  legal 
and  poUtlcal  character  which  represent 
serious  Impediments  to  the  domestic  de- 
velopment of  seabed  minerals.  President 
Nixon  recognized  this  fact  In  his  state- 
ment of  May  23.  1970.  in  which  he  called 
for  an  Interim  policy  to  promote  the 
orderly  development  of  seabed  resources, 
pending  International  negotiations  to  ar- 
rive at  international  solutions  to  the 
problem.  This  legislation  is  ver>-  sim- 
ilar to  the  thrust  of  his  proposal. 

The  major  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  legislation  of  this  type,  as  developed 
during  previous  hearings,  rests  on  the 
fact  that  the  Umted  Nations  Is  also  con- 
cerning Itself  with  this  problem  area 
and  it  Is  a  matter  which  Is  proposed  for 
resolution  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference which  Is  expected  to  take  place 
during  the  course  of  the  next  2  years, 
^^'hlle  I  am  entirely  sympathetic  with 
the  solution  of  this  problem  on  an  Inter- 
national basis.  I  am  somewhat  less  than 
optimistic  as  to  the  date  of  final  Inter- 
national solution.  The  matter  has  been 
under  detailed  consideration  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Seabed  Committee,  in  both 
Its  ad  hoc  and  permanent  status,  since 
1967  The  work  of  that  committee  has 
still  not  produced  sufficient  agreement 
to  encourage  optimism  for  the  Law  of 


the  Sea  Conference  In  that  regard.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
in  the  meantime.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
Is  now  time  for  this  NaUon  to  make  a 
decision  on  how  long  we  should  wait  be- 
fore we  begin  the  utiliiation  of  these 
available  minerals  which  our  economy 
may  desperately  need  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

With  the  Introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  with  additional  hearings  on 
its  detailed  provisions.  I  feel  certain  that 
we  can  solve  a  national  problem  and  at 
the  same  time  make  adequate  provision 
for  merging  our  national  efforts  into 
whatever  international  regime  may  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  future,  whatever  the 
exact  date  of  that  accomplishment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  both  this  House 
and  the  other  body  can  give  early  and 
favorable  conslderaUon  to  this  proposed 
legislation  early  in  the  second  session  of 
the  present  Congress.  We  have  thus  far 
delayed  action  for  2  years  in  order  to 
enable  the  International  community  to 
reach  agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
Is  now  time  to  put  the  international  com- 
munity on  notice  that  the  time  for  de- 
bate and  rhetoric  Is  drawing  to  a  close, 
that  the  United  States  intends  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  its  technology 
In  this  area,  and  that  unless  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  can  be  reached  by  the 
end  of  1975.  the  United  States  Intends  to 
take  independent  action  to  Insure  that 
deep  seabed  minerals  are  utilized  to  sat- 
isfy pressing  need^ 


RETIREMENT  OP  ANDREW  E 
RUDDOCK  FROM  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.^ 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  contribution  that  An- 
drew E.  Ruddock  has  given  to  Gov- 
ernment service. 

I  first  met  Andy  when  he  appeared  to 
testify  before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  which  I  served  years  ago. 
The  Congress  was  concerned  at  the  time 
with  the  growing  Insolvency  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund, 
and  we  were  concerned  with  the  long- 
range  consequences  of  the  escalating  lia- 
bilities that  surely  would  come  In  a  rel- 
atively few  years.  I  was  Impressed  with 
his  depth  of  understanding  of  compli- 
cated matters,  and  his  ability  to  clearly 
explain  and  communicate  this  under- 
standing. 

In  large  measure  through  his  efforts. 
at  the  urging  of  our  committee  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  legislation  was 
enacted  to  place  the  Federal  retirement 
program  on  a  reasonably  sound  financ- 
ing basis. 

Mr.  Ruddock  is  taking  the  retirement 
he  has  so  richly  earned  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  after  34  years  of  Govern- 
ment service,  and  his  good  counsel  and 
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admmi.strative  ability  will  be  difficult  for 
the  U.S  Civil  Service  Commission  to  re- 
place. Without  question,  he  i.s  one  of  the 
Commission's  most  dedicated  employees. 
In  1961  he  wa.s  awarded  the  Commis- 
sioners' .Awa.'-d  for  DisUnt^ui.shed  Service. 
Mr  Speaker,  it  i.s  a  i^reat  plea.sure  for 
me  to  recognize  the  dediraLed  service  of 
people  like  Andy  Ruddock  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Nation.  We  wish  him 
our  sincere  best  wishes  for  many  years 
of  full  and  rich  retirement  and  service 
In  other  areas  in  the  years  ahead. 


ETHICS   AND   THE   WHITE   HOUSE 

T.\PES 

(Mr.  RHODES  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr  Speaxer.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  Meintjers  of  Congress 
shared  my  extreme  dLstre,s.s  over  the  re- 
cent revelation  that  a  lawyer  associated 
with  the  well-respected  Ralph  Nader 
played  one  of  the  subpoened  White  House 
tapes  at  a  Wiishington  cocktail  r'arty 

The  lawyer  in  que.^tion  ha.s  admitted 
the  folly  of  his  action,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  hi^  regret  Is  In- 
sincere. However,  we  do  well  to  reflect 
on  this  incident,  as  It  underscores  the 
importance  for  ever>one  connected  with 
the  Watergate  investigation  to  proceed 
in  a  responsible  manner. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  articulated  effectively  the  need  to 
preserve  the  confidential  nature  of  con- 
versations which  take  place  between  the 
President  and  other  individuals.  With- 
out this  confidentiality,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  any  President  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  people. 

It  was  shocking  and  distressing  that 
this  position,  which  I  feel  that  most 
Americans  consider  to  be  reasonable, 
was  eroded  through  the  actions  of  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
absolutely  es,sential  that  ever>one  con- 
nected with  the  Watergate  Investigation 
conduct  his  business  in  a  responsible 
manner,  not  just  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  inserting  the  Associated  Press 
stor>-    which    appeared    In    yesterday's 
Washington  Post  which  details  this  im- 
fortunate  incident. 
Naotr  LAwrrm  Plats    NrxoN  Tape  "Por  Ftm" 

A  White  House  tape  turned  over  to  a  Ralph 
Nader  l*wyer  last  week  wks  played  "for  fun" 
at  a  cockUU  party  Monday  night.  ABC  News 
has  reported. 

The  tape  was  one  of  those  the  Ralph  Nader 
organization  had  sought  In  Jta  legal  batUes 
with  the  NUon  administration  charging 
favorltUnn  to  the  dairy  industry  in  exchange 
for  campaign  contributions. 

After  fighting  subpoenas  for  the  tapes  for 
months,  the  White  House  released  this  copy 
last  week  to  attorney  William  Dobrovlr.  a 
Nader  lawyer. 

ABC  Newa  said  Tueeday  that  Dobrovlr 
played  the  recording  at  a  cocktail  party,  but 
refujed  to  play  it  for  ABC  Tueaday. 

Nixon  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L  Zlegler 
■aid  Dobrovlr's  action  sounded  unethical  or 


Uleg&l.  A  spokesmaii  for  special  prosecutor 
Leon  JaworsJtl  expressed  outr&^f  ABr  said 
"That '8  liKs;  what  we  were  worried  about 
Watch  what  the  White  House  does  with  this 
now."  the  spokesmai.  said  Dobrovlr  could 
not  be  reached  immediately  for  comment. 


COORDIN.^TTON  OF  THE  FINANCING 
.AND  DELIVERY  OE  HEALTH  CARE 

'Mr.  ROGERS  a.«ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hl^  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr  ROGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished a.nd  influential  colleague  and 
fellow  member  of  Uie  P'ablic  Health  and 
Einvironment  Subcommitt^'  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conjmerre  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  E>r  William  Roy, 
delivered  a  thought-provoking  speech  on 
national  health  policy  before  a  meeting 
of  the  National  As.soclation  of  Blue 
Sliield  Plans  on  October  26,  1973,  m  Chi- 
cago In  his  speech  Dr  Roy.  who  often 
provides  our  subcommittee  with  alter- 
nate appro€iche.s  and  views  on  health  is- 
sues, points  out  that  for  health  reform 
to  become  a  reality,  greater  coordina- 
tion must  take  place  between  the  financ- 
ing and  dehvery  of  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  Dr  Roys  .speech  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Krizay,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Hansen.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  pleased 
to  be  here  with  you  this  morning.  I  have 
heard  the  Jingle  before  about  doctor,  lawyer. 
Indian  chief.  I  have  also  heard  the  rest  of 
It,  which  is  something  about  poor  man. 
beggar  man.  thief— as  I  recaU. 

I  appreciate  Senator  Hansen  addressing  me 
as  Dr.  Roy.  I  would  be  very  comfortable  if 
he  addressed  me  as  Bill  We  all  know  it  is 
a  little  difficult  these  days  to  be  addressed 
as  a  politician.  And  I  am  well  aware  that 
physicians,  thank  God,  for  the  most  part  stUl 
have  the  confidence  of  the  jjec^le  In  the 
nation.  Among  the  professions  and  occupa- 
tions, physicians  are  well  thought  of  by  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  am  often  asked  If  I  had  any  advantage 
going  to  the  House  as  a  physician,  and  I 
think  I  did  have  some  advantage.  I  believe 
that  because  I  am  a  doctor,  the  members  of 
the  House  were  somewhat  ciirlous  to  meet 
me  when  I  went  there  three  short  years  ago 
I  think,  however,  the  Members  of  the  House — 
who.  as  most  of  you  know,  are  mostly  male 
and  mostly  elderly — soon  became  disillu- 
sioned when  they  found  out  I  was  an  obste- 
trician and  gynecologist  .  .  .  and  not  a  urolo- 
gist. But  you  can't  win  them  aU. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  am  not  up  here  to 
represent,  necessarily,  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  because  I  am  uncertain 
what  those  views  are  I  am  reasonably  cer- 
tain, howe^-er,  that  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  members  at  this  time  do  not  concur  with 
my  views,  and  therefore  I  speak  only  for  my- 
self I  do  not  even  claim  to  speak  for  the 
members  of  the  Health  Subcommittee  al- 
though I  think  that  In  a  number  of  areas 
I  will  dlficusa  there  Is  a  considerable  sympathy 
in  the  House  Health  Subcommittee  for  the 
poUcles  that  I  am  going  to  state 

I  have — over  three  years — begun  to  formu- 
late aome  idea  of  what  I  t^ilnk  .National 
Health  Policy  should  be.  This  is  a  pretty 
prMumptious  thing  to  do  from  several  view- 
points, but  prlioarUy  because  aa  the  junior 


man  on  the  Health  Subcommittee.  I  certainly 
do  not  have  any  power  to  implement  the 
things  that  I  think  should  happen:  I  have 
to  rely  primarily  on  the  power  of  persuasion. 
And  as  one  who  used  to  be  able  to  get  by 
simply  by  saying  •  ;t  s  a  bov  '  or  ■it's  a  girl," 
It  Is  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  make  long 
speeches  But.  let  me  take  a  shot  at  It.  rela- 
tively briefly 

I  believe  that  there  are  about  four  pieces 
of  legislation  t.nat  could  very  well  fit  together 
to  form  a  reasonably  attractive  package  of 
legislation  as  we  try  to  move  toward  a  Na- 
tional Health  Policy 

PSRO  Legislation.  I  think  the  legislation 
which  create!  the  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations,  a  law  which  Is  already 
on  the  books,  is  probably  a  (rood  law  We  hope 
it  wUl  be  implemented  and  administered  in 
such  a  way  that  we  win  oe  able  M.  .-o:. elude 
that  It  Is  a  good  law  I  have  .►.ad  Utt.e  part  m 
It,  In  the  House,  we  Just  received  ti.e  pro- 
posal as  a  part  of  a  Conference  Comnuttee 
report. 

But  I  believe  the  PSRO  law  does  address  it- 
self to  quality,  and  I  think  we  would  be 
sticking  our   heads   in   the   sand    if   we   did 

not  also  realize  that  It  addresses   itself to 

some  degree — to  cost  I  believe  we  all  believe 
that  when  the  government  is  pavnng  the  bill 
or  when  other  third-party  payers  are  paying 
the  bill,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  whether  or'not 
the  contract  between  the  patient  and  the 
health  professional  is  a  necessary  contract  I 
also  believe  it  is  also  reasonable  to  a&k 
whether  or  not  the  care  was  proper  care  !or 
the  diagnosis  made.  My  understanding  is 
that  this  is  what  we  are  to  determine  with 
Professional  Standards  Review  Org&mzatlons. 
It  Is  also  my  understand uig  that  the  founda- 
tion movement  In  this  nation  has  found  that 
about  5  to  12  per  cent  of  care  was  either 
Improperly  rendered  or  was  unnecessary.  So  I 
would  think  we  can  anticipate  some  decrease 
In  the  cost  of  care  with  the  establishment  of 
effective  PSROs 

HMO  Legislation.  I  think  the  HMO  legis- 
lation which  is  now  In  conference  Is  reason- 
ably good  legislation.  I  believe  It  Is  proper  for 
the  federal  government  to  assist  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations.  I  think  it  is  good 
for  the  federal  government  to  define  what 
we  now  think  a  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zation is.  because  this  Is  such  a  protean  term 
...  It  is  presently  difficult  to  define  an  HMO. 
I  think  wherever  there  have  been  prepaid 
practices,  the  balance  of  the  medical  care 
system — the  private  fee -for -service  physician, 
the  private  voluntary  hospital,  the  comer 
pharma/:lst  and  so  on — has  done  a  better  Job 
of  peer  .-^view  and  a  l)etter  Job  of  utUlzatlon 
review  I  have  total  confidence  that  the  sys- 
tem as  we  now  know  it  can.  with  certain 
changes,  do  every  bit  as  good  a  Job  as  an 
HMO.  Of  course,  in  many  Instances,  it  will  do 
a  better  Job  with  HMOs,  since  health  main- 
tenance organizations  introduce  an  element 
of  competition  at  the  proper  point  for 
competition. 

May  I  also  observe  that  among  health  pro- 
fessionals there  Is  presently  a  great  deal  of 
good  will.  I  also  think  that  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  Innovation  going  an  among  groups 
of  health  professionals,  among  provider  in- 
surance groups,  and  among  the  other  health 
Interest  groups  I  believe  this  is  a  good  time 
to  harness  the  good  will  and  the  innovative 
idea-t  The  HMO  bill  moves  In  this  direction 
without  putting  anyone  In  a  bridle  or  a 
harness  In  such  a  wav  they  cannot  continue 
to  move  with  some  freedom. 

Regionca  Health  Authoritjf  Legislation  I 
now  would  like  to  discuss  an  important  pro- 
posal about  which  I  have  been  speaking  for 
several  months.  It  is  not  law.  Some  of  the 
elements  I  hare  been  talking  about  probably 
will  not  become  law    but  a  number  of  the 
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poinu  will    The  proposal  deal*  wuh  what  I 
term  Regional  Health  Authorities 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  much  longer  go  on 
with  the  horror  stories  that  we  all  have 
heard  about  the  duplication  of  faciUtlaa. 
about  the  under-utuizatton  of  ser»lc««  in 
many  areaa.  about  th«  fact  that  we  juat  do 
not  have  good  planning  to  bring  prlmarv 
care  or  often  times  secondary  and  tertian- 
care  to  the  people  of  thte  country  It  Is  ap- 
parent we  need  to  do  something  more  than 
we  have  been  doing  Comprehensive  health 
planning  has  been  law  for  nearly  six  years 
In  many  places  there  are  good  programs 
Slate*  have  taken  initiatives  In  many  ar«as. 
and  njany  have  done  a  good  Job  But  this  has 
not  been  enough 

CHPs  have  not  worked  well  for  several 
reasons.  One  very  simple  reason  Is  that  they 
have  been  underfunded  Another  reason  Is 
that  the  salaries  In  CHP  state  agencies  have 
^een  tied  to  State  Civil  Service  salaries  You 
l>eople  here  hire  many  of  the  good  people  be- 
(.aure  you  can  pay  the  salaries  CHPs  too 
o  ten  get  what  is  left  over  among  those 
t«chnlcal  experts  that  are  necessary  for 
health    planning 

The  B  agencies  have  to  come  up  with 
matching  money— usually  from  a  health  In- 
terest group — to  share  the  expenses  with  the 
federal  government  Special  interest  groups 
may.  m  this  way.  capture  the  B  agencies 

I  would  admit  very  freely  that  If  I  am 
severe  In  any  area.  I  am  severe  In  the  area  of 
planning  But  I  win  remind  you  that  what  I 
am  presenting  is  a  legislative  proposal,  an 
Idea  we  are  submitting  for  hearing  and  for 
your  contribution  and  the  contributions  of 
others  We  are  putting  forth  an  idea  for  the 
consideration  of  the  balance  of  the  Congress 
This  is  what  I  am  doing  as  far  as  Regional 
Health  Authorities  are  concerned.  I  feel 
srrongly  that  we  should  plan  regionally. 

I  understand  It  is  probably  best  to  change 
the  word  from  regional  to  local  I  am  told 
that  I  have  a  very  bad  concept  In  Regional 
Health  Authorities  because  region  is  a  bad 
*ord.  and  authority  Is  a  bad  word,  and  the 
on:y  good  word  I  have  in  the  title  U  health 
Pro>jably  we  will  end  up  calling  these  entitles 
local  health  agencies  In  the  real  sense  they 
are  local,  but  not  quite  as  local  as  maybe 
the  flrsi  perception  of  the  word  local  might 
be. 

I  am  talking  about  a  Regional  Health  Au- 
thority for  a  geographic  area  containing  a 
population  of  about  one-half  million  to  three 
million  people  I  would  hope  a  Regional 
Heiith  Authority  would  have  excellent  tech- 
nical Input. 

I  would  Uke  to  see  the  agency  be  able  to 
formulate  a  short-term  priority  plan  out- 
lining the  things  that  are  mo«  needed  within 
the  geographic  and  population  area  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Authority  also  be  able  to  set 
long-term  Koal  plans  for  the  ana  Then  I 
would  like  to  see  them  have  some  power  to 
lmpl?ment  those  plans 

In  other  words.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  enough 
to  Just  have  the  negative  power  of  d«nylng 
a  certlflcate  of  ^e«d.  Such  letjlslatlon  has 
been  passed  by  ■:  number  of  state*,  but  that 
i."  not  enough  I  think  the  authority  or 
a-enry  should  be  able  to  reach  out  and  help 
see  that  lu  plans  are  Implemented. 

In  order  for  the  RHA  to  have  enough 
m-)n-y  to  hire  the  experts.  I  would  like  to 
iee  an  entitlement  of  75  cenu  or  one  dollar 
per  individual  In  the  area.  So  If  there  are 
one  m.IUon  people  In  the  region,  there  would 
be  available  one  million  dollars  per  annum 
for  planning  and  Implementation.  ThU  la 
very  close  by  the  way.  to  an  estimate  study 
dore  m  HEW  which  Indicated  that  we  nMded 
probably  at  least  tlSO  million  for  cmr  present 
CHP  program— a  program  which,  as  most 
cf  you  know,  got  less  than  $30  million  last 
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year,  and  which  la  scbsdulsd  to  get  Uttle 
more  than  t3S  million  thla  year,  about  a 
fifth  of  what  Is  tiseded 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  sm  th«  RHA 
do  three  other  things  I  would  Uke  to  ass  all 
federal  money  granted  to  the  region  chan- 
neled through  the  RHA  eo  that  we  do  not 
Ko  through  what  w«  have  been  through 
again  and  again;  that  la.  having  a  federal 
health  care  program  here  and  a  federal  health 
procram  there,  and  so  forth  FrequenUy  none 
of  them  know*  that  the  others  exist,  and 
often  does  not  apeak  to  the  others  if  it  know* 
they  exist.  We  went  through  this  with  drug 
programs:  thirteen  agencies  and  depart- 
menu  had  drug  programs — sometlmse  400 
yards  apart — and  often  one  did  not  know  the 
other  one  was  there  Consequently.  I  would 
like  to  see  federal  money  channeled  through 
thU  organization  In  order  to  coordinate  and 
rationalize  the  expenditure  of  federal  dollars 
I  woiUd  also  like  to  see  thU  organization 
certify  and  recertify  services  within  health 
care  Institutions  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  In  most  metropolitan  areaa  one  will 
And  12.  15.  or  18  OB  services,  for  example, 
with  under-utlllzatlon  In  a  great  number  of 
them,  delivering  leea  than  the  1.600  babies 
a  year  that  the  American  College  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Gynecology  says  you  muat  have  to 
have  efficiency  for  around  the  clock  services. 
The  Regional  Health  Authority  could  say: 
■Three  years  from  now  we  are  going  to  have 
only  eight  OB  services,  not  15  OB  services. 
You  folks  get  together  out  there  and  decide 
who  la  going  to  continue  and  who  Is  going 
to  discontinue  services"  In  addition  the 
RHA  might  stipulate  that  each  one  of  these 
OB  services  would  have  an  Intensive  care 
newborn  service  and  would  measure  up  to 
certain  other  standards  This  could  be  done 
with  emergency  rooms,  physical  therapy  de- 
partments, cardiac  care  units,  and  on  down 
the  line.  I  believe  that  It  la  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  this  determination — called  certifi- 
cation and  recertlflcatlon— be  done. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  see  the  regu- 
lation of  Institutional  expenditures  by  the 
lOO  or  200  Regional  Health  Authorities  in 
thU  nation.  Now  no  regulatory  scheme  la 
very  good  All  have  dangers  But  I  believe  my 
proposal  Is  preferable  to  what  we  have  faced 
and  are  facing  at  the  present  time 

We  are  facing  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
saving  you  can  Increase  your  expenditures  in 
health  care  Institutions  only  7'4  per  cent 
per  Institutional  stay  However,  if  you  have 
some  special  reason,  you  can  Increase  them 
by  another  per  cent  States  also  propose  to 
regiuate  rates  and  expenditures  We  are  see- 
ing third-party  carriers.  I  think  very  ad- 
mirably, trying  to  regulate  expenditures,  or 
at  least  a  contract  with  health  care  Institu- 
tions In  order  to  have  more  predictable  ex- 
penditures And  there  are.  of  course.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  regulations  Right  now.  I 
do  not  know  how  a  hospital  accountant  can 
do  anythtog  sensibly  simply  because  he  Is 
bombarded  with  so  many  different  rules  and 
regulations. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  prebudgetlng  proc- 
ess done  by  the  RHA  I  know  this  Is  putting 
a  lot  of  eggs  In  one  basket 

I  would  Uke  to  speak  brleflv  about  struc- 
ture Right  now.  we  believe  RHAa  should  be 
primarily  intrastate  rather  than  interstate 
I  beUeve  that  If  we  did  not  have  states  at  the 
present  time  we  would  have  to  discover  them 
as  govemmenUl  unlU  Therefore,  powers 
should  remam  with  states  wherever  possible 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  for  RHAs 
to  work  we  have  to  have  excellent  coopera- 
tion with  state  governments  And  thirdly.  I 
do  not  want  another  unit  of  quasl-govem- 
ment  sta.ndlng  out  somewhere  by  itself  with 
no  connections  to  anyone  I  would  support 
by  compact,  the  creation  of  IntersUte  RHAs 
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where  such  agreements  are  reached  I  would 
Uto  to  see  the  regions  be  the  same  as  PSRo 
reglona,  but  I  do  not  know  at  this  time  what 
PSRO  rsglona  are  going  to  look  like  If  the 
■reglona  wers  the  aame.  we  would  be  doing 
planning  and  quality  evaluation  within  the 
aame  geographic  unit  I  would  like  to  spend 
at  least  another  20  minutes  talking  about 
my  Ideas  about  RHAs.  but  I  wont  I  would 
like  •  .-«it  bneHy  about  National  Health 
Inai;  -v 

NHi  Legislation.  My  overriding  feeling  m 
the  national  health  insurance  area  is  that  I 
believe  vary  firmly  that  we  ahould  not  de- 
pend on  federal  dollars  for  purchasing  health 
care  services  If  we  depeud  on  federal  dol- 
lars for  health  care  services.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  we  wont  have  enough  dol- 
lars and  we  will  have  low  quality  health 
care  This  is  principle  number  one  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  thus  I  would  like  to  see 
the  flnancing  of  health  care  come  from  manv 
•ouroes.  Therefore.  I  would  Uke  to  keep  you 
people.  Blue  Shield,  and  I  would  like  to  keep 
the  health  insurance  companies,  to  play  an 
Important  role  In  national  health  Insurance 
I  do  not  want  to  have  Washington  paying  for 
or  admlnlstermg  national  health  Insurance 
I  wUl  propose  a  three-part  National  Health 
Insurance  Plan  covering  the  population  tin- 
der 85  I  would  leave  Medicare  In  place  I 
would  like  to  see  mandated  third-party  cov- 
erage for  employees.  This  means  that  everv 
employee  would  have  to  have  a  certlfled  pol- 
icy This  policy  would  have  to  have  minimal 
coverage  and  that  minimal  coverage  mutt 
be  broad  enough  to  permit  progressive  care 
Including  pre-hoepltal  and  post-hospltal  car* 
We  all  know  what  has  happened  for  the  last 
30  years  People  were  sent  to  the  hospital  be- 
cause their  insurance  would  not  pay  the  bills 
elsewhere. 

I  would  like  to  sec  a  state-wide  privately 
managed  pool,  for  small  emplovers.  for  the 
self-employed,  for  the  uninsurable,  and  for 
the  poor  This  would  require  a  lead  Insur- 
ance company,  or  a  consortium  of  Insurance 
companies. 

Itnally.  I  think  we  all  know  xe  have  to  do 
something  about  the  poor  I  would  like  to  see 
the  federal  government  pay  the  premium  cost 
for  the  poor,  and  where  necessary,  the  govern- 
ment should  pay  any  coinsurance  and  the 
deductibles  I  belle\e  we  will  need  coinsur- 
ance and  deductibles  Mr  bill  would  provide 
universal  entitlement  It  would  not  provide 
universal  coverage  Our  best  estimates  are 
that  It  would  probably  provide  #)verage  In 
excess  of  95  per  cent  This  U  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  our  National  Health  Insurance 
plan  will  follow. 

Now.  having  discussed  my  proposal  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance.  I  am  going  to  make 
comments  on.  which  I  irobablv  shmjld  not 
make  on.  the  Long-Rlblcoff  proposal.  The 
reasons  I  should  not  make  comments  U  that 
Ixjng-Riblcoff  la  probably  the  moet  politically 
attractive  bill  to  come  down  the  pike  In  a 
long  time  The  maJorUy  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  U  on  the  Lonc-Rlblco.f 
bill. 

My  objections  to  thli  bill  are  at  least  two- 
fold My  flrst  objectio.n  is  that  while  I  recog- 
nize fuUy  the  need  for  catastrophic  health 
Insurance.  In  Long-Rlblcoff  catastrophic 
health  Insurance  Is  going  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  Social  Security  Tru.st  Fund  We  wlllTje 
spending  many  more  federal  dollars  for 
health  care,  and  for  the  first  time  we  will  be 
payi.ig  bills  for  a  population  of  all  ages— 
almost  regardless  of  their  Inability  to  pay 

The  onl>  qualification  Is  that  they  have 
over  •2.0<Jo  In  expenses  My  feeling  is  that 
this  catastrophic  eligibility  figure  will  be 
lowered  and  lowered 

At  the  very  least,  it  will  never  be  de- 
creased. We  know  what  happens  with  infla- 


tion. $2,000  Is  not  going  to  buy  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  health  care  three  or  four 
years  from  now  that  It  buys  today.  Without 
actually  lowering  the  eUglblllty  figures,  we 
would  effectively  lower  that  figure  under  any 
circumstances  and  thus  effectively  Increase 
the  amount  of  health  care  that  the  federal 
government  is  paying  for 

I  am  also  convinced  that  one  of  the  great 
reasons  that  you  do  not  sell  much  cata- 
strophic insurance — and  nobody  else  does — 
Is  that  our  people  are  oriented  to  any  payoff 
that  comes  frequently,  that  Is.  first  dollar 
coverage  No  one  likes  to  hold  Insurance 
policies  that  never  pay  off  and  appear  that 
they  never  are  going  to  pay  off. 

With  one  family  In  50 — or  one  famUy  In 
20 — receiving  the  Long-Rlblcoff  catastrophic 
benefit,  after  paying  the  increased  payroU 
tax,  there  is  going  to  be  a  demand  from  peo- 
ple that  the  ellglbUlty  be  lowered  to  $1,800 
$1,500.  or  $1,200 

I  see  It  as  being — Indeed  as  It  has  been 
called — Incremental.  I  see  Long-Rlblcoff 
being  the  final  Increment  toward  the  federal 
government  paying  for  70,  80.  90.  and  some- 
day 100  per  cent  of  all  health  care  services 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  get 
ourselves  m  that  position  in  this  country  or 
we  will  be  certain  to  not  have  enough  dollars 
to  have  quality  health  care. 

These  are  my  basic  objections  to  the  cata- 
strophic proposal  Another  objection  is  that 
free  standing  catastrophic  places  the  em- 
phasis on  the  wrong  end  of  the  health  care 
spectrum  I  know  catastrophic  Insurance 
must  come.  But  It  should  come  as  a  part 
of  a  total  payment  mechanism.  When  I  talk 
about  a  certlfled  policy  under  our  national 
health  Insurance  proposal,  this  certlfled 
policy  would  include  catastrophic  coverage 
In  addition  to  comprehensive  coverage. 

Let  me  add  about  two  other  things  about 
Long-Rlblcoff  Medicaid  needs  to  be  a  federal 
program.  But  I  think  If  we  are  ever  going  to 
have  fairness  and  equity  in  programs  for 
poor  people,  poor  people  are  going  to  have 
to  hold  the  same  health  Insurance  policies  as 
everybody  else  I  agree  with  Wilbur  Cohen 
when  he  said  that  programs  for  the  poor  are 
poor  programs  And  I  am  Just  as  positive  that 
if  we  have  to  go  to  the  budgetary  OMB- 
approprlatlon  process — as  we  would  under 
Long-Rlblcoff — to  get  enough  money  for  pro- 
grams for  the  poor,  we  will  never  get  It.  It  Is 
the  same  principle  as  the  earlier  statement 
I  made  that  If  we  look  to  the  government  for 
enough  dollars  for  health  care  services,  we 
win    never    have    an    adequate    number    of 


dollars.  Thus.  I  am  opposed  to  federalizing 
Medicaid  as  a  separate  program  for  the  poor. 

I  agree  with  one  of  the  better  health  care 
plaiuiers  whom  I  saw  the  other  day.  He  said 
to  me :  "\t  you  set  out  to  design  the  poorest 
legislative  proposal  possible,  you  would 
come  up  with  Long-Rlblcoff."  This  Is  true  In 
the  context  In  which  he  spoke — the  content 
of  the  program.  However,  If  you  wanted  to 
design  the  most  politically  attractive  pro- 
gram In  the  world,  you  might  well  design 
Long-Rlblcoff. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  poUtlcal  fu- 
ture m  the  sense  that  Long-Rlblcoff  may  be- 
come law.  It  would  be  Uked  very  much  by 
the  people  Initially.  There  could  be  a  bunch 
of  my  polltlcEJ  opponents  running  around 
and  saying  here  Is  Long-Rlblcoff,  which  Dr 
Roy  did  not  want.  But  I  just  do  not  think 
It  Is  a  good  program  And  I  think  it  needs  a 
lot  of  opposition  because  of  Its  political  at- 
tractiveness, coupled  with  Its  potential  dis- 
astrous results  for  the  health  care  of  the 
American  people. 

Having  said  those  things,  I  will  be  looking 
forward  to  your  questions.  I  want  to  say  I 
respect  you  very  much;  I  think  you  have 
done  an  excellent  Job  through  the  years.  The 
people  who  I  work  with  In  yovur  organiza- 
tion— and  I  see  several  of  them  In  the  audi- 
ence— have  always  leveled  with  me  .  .  .  may- 
be with  a  Uttle  bias — only  a  Uttle  bias. 


Can  the  American  people  feel  con- 
fident that  the  so-called  Watergate  in- 
vestigation is  on  the  up  and  up?  And 
that  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation 
is  being  conducted?  We  have  already 
learned  that  Archibald  Cox  was  lealdng 
confidential  information  to  the  press  on 
the  sly;  the  Senate  Watergate  Commit- 
tee is  like  a  sieve  when  it  comes  to  con- 
fidential and  classified  Inlormation;  and 
now  confidential  and  personal  tapes  of 
the  President  are  providing  entertain- 
ment on  the  Washington  cocktail  circuit. 


SO-CALLED   WATERG.VHK 

Dn'ESTIG.^TION 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
I  know  what  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  wants  with  300  or  400  addi- 
tional White  House  tapes,  which  the 
Washington  Post  reported  would  be  sub- 
poenaed by  the  committee. 

After  reading  in  the  paper  yesterday 
and  today  that  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
Nader's  Raiders  played  one  of  the  sub- 
poenaed White  House  tapes  at  a  cock- 
tail party,  I  can  only  conclude  that  there 
are  going  to  be  some  300  or  400  "out  to 
get  Nixon"  cocktail  parties  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  holiday  season;  and  the 
tapes  would  be  used  to  furnish  enter- 
tainment for  the  gatherings. 


GENERAL  AVIATION  VERSUS 
VOLKSWAGEN 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  SE>eaker,  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  there  have  been 
numerous  discussions,  news  articles. 
Presidential  statements  and  speculations 
about  fuel  allocations  to  general  aviation. 

Many  Members  and  most  of  the  gen- 
eral public  simply  do  not  fuUy  under- 
stand general  aviation,  its  function,  its 
mission,  and  its  contribution  to  our  econ- 
omy. Furthermore,  most  do  not  know 
the  true  picture  concerning  the  amount 
of  fuel  it  uses. 

Instead  of  wasting  fuel,  this  segment 
of  transportation  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient— fuel  wise — that  we  have. 

I  asked  the  General  A\1ation  Manu- 
facturers Association  to  contact  all  air- 
craft manufacturers  and  to  render  a  re- 
port that  would  specifically  detail  each 
aircraft  models  energj-  efficiency  rating. 
I  further  asked  them  to  specify  and  com- 
pare the  eflaciency,  in  seat-miles-per-gal- 
lon,  with  commercial  airline-type 
aircraft. 

Each  Member  can  compare  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  airplanes  with  that  of  his 
own  automobile. 

The  special  report  compiled  by  the 
General  Aviation  Manufactturrs  Associa- 
tion is  included  herein  for  the  Record: 


COMPARISON  Of  AIRCRAFT  FUEL  EFFICIENCY 
lOefinitiofls:  SEP-SmH.-entin.  piston;  TEP-T«in-engme  piston;  TP-Turboprop:  TJ-Turt»jet  ( "pure"  jet);  BUS-Businsss  use;  PER-P.fSonjl,  AA-A.f,»l  application, 

AT— Air  taii;  IS— Industrial  spaciai;  FT— Flight  training] 


Aircralt 


Ei\gin« 


Typical 

psssengef  stat 

configuration 


Mi/gal       Seal  migal    Principal  type  ol  use 


Cessna  Turtw  210.    . 

B«ech  VjS  Bonanza  ........         

Piper  Cherokee  '6"  ".".'.'.'.. 

Piper  Twin  Comanche  " " 

Beech  Sieni  24R  " 

Cessna  Turbo  207     .  "'  .!I""" 

S*earinfen  Metro  ..         * " ' 

Cessna  180 -SJiywagon  

Cessna  17?  Skyhawk  ..  '" 

Cesjna  206  Slaiioniir...! 

Piper  Alio*  200  " "' 

Rockwell  112      .  "]III""!""" 

Bellanca  Viking  Turbo  [.. ' " " 

Ce«na  Sky  wagon  185 ... 

Ceuna  Caidmal  RG .'.'..'....'.". 

Piper  Navaio  Turbo '.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.  ".'.'.        

Piper  Seneca.  .^    

Piper  Cherokee  235..  lim.!!""! 

Grumman  Travelef       .  "  "" efa 

DouglaiDC«« VJ^.VS.V"^ ^  ■ 

Piper  Cherokee  140 " " •cp 

Beech  Sport  19    _    "I!"!""!"" sEP 

SEP 

StP 


SEP 

SEP 

SEP 

TEP 

SEP 

SEP 

TP 

SEP 

SEP 

SEP 

SEP 

SEP 

SEP 

SEP 

SEP 

TEP 

TEP 

SEP 


Piper  CfeMokee  180. 
UnrM  177  Cardinal 


U.4 

81 

6JS  PER 

13.3 

80 

BUS  PER 

U.4 

80 

BUS  PER  AT  IS. 

13.3 

80 

BUS  PER 

U.2 

79 

BUS  PER 

10.7 

75 

BUS  AT  PER. 

22 

3.3 

72 

AT  BUS 

11.4 

68 

BUS  IS  AT 

17.0 

68 

FT  AT  PfR  BUS 

11.2 

67 

BUS  AT  PER  IS. 

^'^\ 

6S 

BUS  PER. 

IS.  2 

65 

BUS  PER 

Ml  2 

65 

BOS  PER 

10.7 

64 

BUS  AT  IS. 

1S.I 

63 

BUS  PER 

CI 

62 

BUS  AT 

19 

62 

BUS  AT  FT. 

11.1 

62 

BUS  PER 

15  3 

61 

PER  FT 

30 

.26 

60 

All  earner 

U.7 

59 

PER  FT  BUS 

14.  C 

58 

PfR  FT  PUS 

14.3 

57 

BUS  PER  FT  AT 

14.2 

57 

BUS  PER. 
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-*    '   *'^ft^!»^^»tf""-«a  COMPWHSON  OF  AlRCBAFT  FUEL  EFFICIEUCY— Co«tinu«» 

[Otfinitiom:  SEP— SinjI*  •njin*  pistoa;  TEP— Twin  ••rii*  piston:  TP— Turtop»»o;  T>— Turboi«t  ("pun"  ]•();  BUS— Susi 

*T— *r  taxi:  IS — Induitnal  ipKial:  FT — Fllfht  tnJnint] 


Mn  OM.  PER— PwaoMi;  AA— *wi«l  application: 


Aircraft 


EngiiM 


TEP 


C«nna402 

DoLglai  DC-10 I 

Beach  Kingair  100 „  tp" 

BaacJi  Sundowner  23 II         I"    " ' "' sEP 

B»acft99 fp 

Bo«ng737  200 VS^SSJ^JSS. H TEP 

Cauna  414   .II"*"I.  U"     TEP 

Caona  Skymjjtaf "  '"         "  ""  rrp 

C«sna421       ~ rrp 

BMe^B55  Baron te» 

Baaing  747  200 

Cassna  Turbo  310   . " " JEp' 

Pipar  Artac  Turbo I.III""IIII IIIIIII"  TEP 

Gntmnun  AA-IB  TrailWf „ I. II""    ""* * SEP 

Cassna  Skytana „.   '  " sgp 

Canna  J40     „  „         TEP 

OocglM  DC  9-30 

Boatng  727  200 

Rockwall  Shnka  SOOS IIIII.."riII""rri *ttp" 

Cassna  ISO ccp 

Boainj  707  300B 11.111111111™!'™ 

Baach  King  Air  C80 .    .  "  ""      -.•.-«—  ..... 

Rockwall  6S0 „ I.I IIIIIIIIIIII TP 

Swaa(in(an  IV ....."      "*  TP 

BaHanca  Crtatma "" " " ccp 

B«Klt  Ouk*60 ftp 

Boatnj727  100 

Boeing  707-1208     .   I...I.""""""II"ir.III"lII 

S«i«aiingen  M«<lin  III '.'".W".  Vf" 

Pipar  Supeicut) '. «cp 

Rockwell  Sabra  75 TJ 

Boting  7?0    II..IIIIIIIIII        I         

Gjtas  Learief  258  II.IIIIII'I tj 

Rockwell  Sabre  40 1 1.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"  TJ 

Cauna  Citation I..IIIIIIII.IIirriIIIIIII"II         T) 

Grumman  Gil.  ..... '..".  *  T) 

AG  Pickup IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII      SEP 

AG  Wagon 5£p 

AC  Truck "SSSSSSSSSSSSSJJJSSJ^J^.  SEP 


Typical 

panancer  saat 

configuration 

Mi/8il 

1 

7.1 

255 

.22 

15 

X6 

4 

112 

IS 

3.5 

10) 

.a 

7 

7.4 

6 

8.5 

1 

6.3 

6 

8.2 

374 

.13 

S 

tl 

S 

8.0 

2 

22.3 

4 

11.2 

6 

7.4 

103 

.42 

131 

.32 

7 

6.0 

2 

20.5 

157 

.26 

4.0 

4.4 

13 

117 

(.3 

103 

.35 

137 

.22 

8 

3.4 

2 

12.8 

12 

2.2 

131 

.19 

10 

2.3 

9 

l.h 

8 

l.t 

19 

1.0 

1 

9.2 

I 

18 

1 

8.8 

Saat  mi/fal    Principal  typa  of  usa 


57 

BUS  AT. 

56 

Air  carrier. 
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PRESIDENTS  EXCESS  PROFITS  TAX 
A  SHAM 

'  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  just  recommended  a  proposal 
to  reach  excess  profits  In  the  oil  Indus- 
try. But  the  administration's  proposal 
Is  a  sham  approach  to  the  problem.  It 
Is  hardly  likely  to  reach  excess  profits 

Under  the  administratlMi's  scheme  a 
base  price  for  crude  oil  will  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  likely  to  be  roughly  $4.25  a 
barrel — the  posted  rate  as  of  December 
1.  1973  The  President  wants  to  Impose 
a  graduated  tax  on  price  Increases  over 
that  base  price  If  the  price  rises  $1.  a 
tax  of  7.5  cents  a  barrel  Is  levied.  The 
tax  rate  goes  up  so  that  an  Increase  of 
$2  50  is  taxed  at  a  rate  of  85  percent. 

The  President's  proposal  is  not  really 
an  excess  profits  tax  It  is  a  tax  In  the 
nature  of  a  graduated  excise  tax.  As  an 
excise  tax.  it  will  be  treated  as  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  production  and  passed  on. 
dollar-for-doUar.  to  the  consumer.  It  will 
in  no  way  touch  oil  profiteering. 

The  revenue  hopes  of  this  proposal 
will  remain  only  if  the  original  base  price 
remains  the  same  But  sis  the  base  price 
Is  increased,  the  tax  revenues  will  phase 
out  Prices  to  the  consumer  will  spiral 
and  the  impfu:t  of  the  Ux  as  a  profit- 
controlling  mechanism  will  be  illusory 


The  proposal  Is  a  flimsy  smokescreen 
m  the  name  of  an  excess  profits  tax.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  profits 
in  the  oil  Industry.  It  Is  an  intricate  de- 
vice to  sock  the  consumer  and  let  the 
profits  roll  on.  The  oil  Industry  itself 
could  not  have  written  a  better  proposal 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  through  this 
smokescreen. 


U.S.     NUCLEAR     TECHNOLOGY     ON 
THE    INTERNATIONAL   MARKET 

<Mr  PRICJE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  media  reports  concerning  deci- 
sions In  the  nuclear  field  bring  back 
sharply  a  comment  the  President  made 
when  he  met  with  some  of  the  Members 
of  Confess  on  November  7  He  said  that 
he  could  not  understand  why  this  Na- 
tion, which  had  invented  nuclear  power 
auid  has  pioneered  nuclear  powerplants 
to  generate  electricity.  Is  slower  than 
other  nations  in  applying  nuclear  power. 
He  referred  to  a  goaJ  of  cutting  down  the 
time  of  construction  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  from  the  present  10  years  to  6 
years  This  still  is  greater  than  some  of 
our  foreign  friends;  for  example.  Japan 
has  placed  nuclear  powerplants  In  com- 
mission In  less  than  5  years. 

The  media  reports  I  referred  to  con- 


cern decisions  by  foreign  nations  In 
favor  of  U.S.  nuclear  power  technology. 
For  example.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  British,  who  pioneered  in  the  de- 
velopment of  gas  cooled  reactor  tech- 
nology, are  now  shifting  to  the  U.S.  wa- 
ter cooled  technology.  In  addition,  the 
French,  who  also  developed  different 
technologies — both  heavy  water  smd  gas 
cooled  reactors — have  apparently  re- 
cently made  a  decision  to  build  the  U.S. 
type  light  water  reactors  These  nations 
Joined  a  large  number  of  other  nations 
in  adopting  US.   reactor  technology. 

I  might  add  that  European  nations  In 
general  are  greatly  accelerating  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  powerplants  since 
they  have  faced  the  Issue  of  growing  oil 
shortages.  As  I  stated  last  week — Cok- 
GBissiONAL  Record  December  13.  1973. 
page  41329-41330— this  Nation  has  no 
alternatives  either  but  to  build  additional 
nuclear  power  and  coal  plants  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  energy  requiretnenta  over 
the  coming  decade  and  beyond. 


SALUTE  TO  CO.N'ORESSMAN'  JOE 
MOAKLEY 

(Mr  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  i 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  long 
maintained  that  our  Nation's  priorities 
are  terribly  displaced.  And  that  this  ad- 
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1111111.=  Iratlon  ha.s  not  seriously  addressed 
ihi.s  displacement. 

And  so  we  have  tried  to  do  better  for 
all  Amerlcan.s.  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed,  who  .suffer  from  thLs  distortion 
of  prtorltie.s 

In  this  effort  we  have  been  joined  by 
an  ever-increa.smg  number  of  concerned 
colleague.s  Thi.s  is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  many  first- term  Congressper- 
sons. 

Mr  Speaker  It  Is  rare  to  .see  a  fresh- 
man Congressperson  take  an  a.ssertive 
role  on  so  many  matters  of  interest  to 
the  black  community— both  by  his  or 
her  voting  rf>cord  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  of  RepresenUitives  and  with  the 
bills  he  or  she  has  Introduced  but  we 
have  certainly  witne.sscd  such  an  event 
with  several  freshmen  ConRre.s.spersons 
in  1973. 

One  such  concerned  legislator  Is  Jok 
MoAKLEY  of  Boston. 

Joe  Moakley's  Massachusetts  Ninth 
District  is  probably  one  of  the  most  eth- 
nically, economically,  and  racially  di- 
verse congressional  districts  in  the  coun- 
try. 

When  Joe  Moakley  campaigned  for 
Congress  in  1972.  his  message  to  the 
voters  was  simple:  "I  want  to  give  every- 
one a  fair  shake." 

Joe  has  been  true  to  his  words. 

In  only  his  first  year  as  a  congressman. 
Joe  has  worked  hand-ln-hand  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  Introducing  major  legislation 
which  afreets  black  Amencans  all  over 
this  great  coimtry. 

On  more  than  50  major  rollcalls  of 
the  House  this  year.  Joe  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  his.  heart  lies  In  the  right 
place — and  his  concern  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  downtrodden  and  those 
who  have  not  had  the  same  opportimlty 
as  many  other  Americans. 

Prom  his  vote  to  maintain  the  National 
School  Limch  Act  to  his  vote  against  the 
confirmation  of  Vice  President  Gerald 
PoRD.  Joe  Moakley  has  consistently  re- 
spected and  met  the  legitimate  needs  and 
expectations  of   his   black  constituents. 

Along  with  cosponsoring  nimierous 
bills  with  members  of  the  Black  Caucus, 
Joe  has  worked  with  national  civil  rights 
organizallorLs  ranging  from  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights  to  the 
NAACP,  a.s  well  as  Bostons  Action  for 
Community  Development — ABCD — pro- 
gram. 

Granted  Joe  has  not  been  with  us  on 
the  issue  of  busing  and  several  others, 
but  on  almost  every  issue  that  counts  to 
black  Americans — from  voting  against 
Gerry  Pord  to  voting  for  school 
lunches — Joe  has  and  will  re^ject  and 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  and  expecta- 
tions of  his  black  constituents. 

He  was  the  first  Congressman  in  Bos- 
ton's history  to  open  a  dl.strict  office  in 
Roxbury,  In  order  to  more  effectively 
service  his  black  constituents.  And  he  has 
five  blacks  on  his  personal  staff. 

By  working  closely  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Black  Caucus  and  other  com- 
munity organizations  and  groups,  Joe 
has  shown  his  commitment  to  fair  rep- 


resentation for  al!  .Americans  and  a  deep 
inner  sensitivity  to  black  Amencans 

I  commend  his  rerord  to  my  colleague.'; 
with  a  profound  thank  you  to  Con- 
gressman Joe  Moakley 

During  the  first  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. Joe  .<<pon.sored  more  than  2  dozen 
bills  and  letters  with  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus.  That  is  a 
record  that  puts  Joe  in  the  top  1  percent 
of  Congress  The.se  actions  include; 
APPBOPBiano  Ns 

H.R.  5122— Letter  urging  President 
Nixon  to  release  funds  needed  for  sum- 
mer neighborhood  youth  corps  program 
with  Congre-ssman  Lotris  Stokes  of  Ohio. 

H  R.  8897— Measure  to  authorize 
funding  of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity at  the  same  level  as  last  year 
with  Congressman  Charles  Rangel  of 
New  York. 

CrVTL  H0HT8 

H.R.  9642  — EstablL-^hment  of  voter 
registration  administration  with  Con- 
gressman Charles  Rangel  of  New  York. 

October  17.— Letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  alxiut  repression  in  Chile 
with  Congressman  Parren  Mitchell  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  10602.— Reduction  of  crime  by 
involving  citizens  in  crime-prevention 
with  Congressman  John  Conyers  of 
Michigan. 

COMIIXRCK  AND  TRASS 

H.R.  8574.— Prohibition  on  exporting 
herbicides  to  South  Africa  and  Portugal 
with  Congressman  Charles  Rangel  of 
New  York. 

H.R.   10541.— Reduction  of  air  pollu- 
tion   in    the    airways    with    Congress- 
woman  YvoNKE  Bttrke  of  California. 
caiMx 

H.R.  8498.— Provides  penalties  for  rob- 
bery of  narcotic  drugs  from  drug  stores 
with  Congressman  Robert  Nrx  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

H.R.  10602.— Reduce  crime  by  Involv- 
ing citizens  of  local  community  with  Con- 
gressman John  Conyers  of  Michigan. 

EMPLOTMSNT 

H.R.  3984.— Continues  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  with  Congress- 
man Augustus  Hawklns  of  California. 

H.R.  5707. — Continues  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  program  at  the 
present  level  of  funding  with  Congress- 
man Augustus  Hawkins  of  California. 

TORIIGN     AFTAniS 

House  Joint  Resolution  269— Forbids 
any  government  contracts  to  US  firms 
whose  subsidiaries  engage  in  unfair  em- 
ployment practice.s  in  South  Africa  with 
Congressman  Charles  Digg.s  of  Michigan. 

HR.  4209— Forbids  discrimination  by 
foreign  and  domestic  air  carriers  Pen- 
alty: loss  of  license  to  operate  in  the 
United  States — with  Congressman 
Charles  Diggs  of  Michigan. 

(;'^VERNMrNT     orERATIONS 

H  R  5398  —Prevent  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  dismantlement  by 
suspending  authority  of  OEO  director 
with  Congressman  John  Conyers  of 
Michigan. 

HJl.  6566. — Requires  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity 


cuts  before  they  are  made  by  the  Nixon 

administration  with  Congressman  Ar- 
Gusrcs  Hawkins  of  Caiifomia. 

House  Concurrent  Re&oluuon  175. — 
Approves  the  continuation  of  Office  of 
Economic  Opportumty  program  with 
Congressman  .Augustus  Hawkins  of 
California. 

HOUSING 

June  29— Ijetter  urging  defeat  of  the 

WidnaU  amendment  which  would  in- 
crease public  hoasing  costs  Sent  to  the 
Banlcing  and  Currency  Commntee  of  tJie 
Hou.se  with  Congressmen  Parren  Mitch- 
ell of  Ma.'-yland.  Andrew  Young  of 
Georgia  and  Walter  Fauntroy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

HOLtDATS 

H.R.  2267.— Maie  Dr  Martin  LuUier 
King,  Jr.'s  birthday  a  riational  holiday 
with  Congressman  John  Conyers  of 
Michigan. 

IMPEACHMENT     OF     THX     PEXSOENT     AND     OTHXa 
RELATED    MATTERS 

House  Resolution  597. — ^No  action  on 

oonfiimation  of  the  Vice  Pre.sident:al 
nominee  imtil  the  matter  of  the  white 
House  tapes  is  finally  resolved  by  the 
courts  and  the  President  has  complied 
with  tliat  order  with  Congresswoman 
Yvonne  Burke  of  Callfomia  and  Ccn- 
gre.s&man  .Andrew  Young  of  Georgia. 

Similar  measures  introduced  with  Ca:i- 
gresswoman  Shirley  Chisholm  of  New 
York.  Congressmen  Parren  Mitchell  cf 
Maryiand.  William  Clay  of  Missouri. 
Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio  and  John  Conyers 
of  Michigan. 

House  Resolution  629. — Impeachment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  Congresswoman  Barb.ara  Jordan  of 
Texas,  and  Congressmen  Augustus  Haw- 
kins of  California  and  Ralph  Metcalfe 
of  Illinois. 

H.R.  11214— Provides  for  a  special 
election  for  President  and  Vice  President 
should  both  posts  become  vacant  with 
Congressmen  Chari.«s  Rangel  of  New 
York.  Parren  Mitchell  of  Maryland  and 
John  ComrERs  of  Michigan. 

House  Resolution  734. — Demands  the 
resignation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  Congressman  Charles 
Rangel  of  New  York. 

SOCIAL   SExncxs 

H.R.  3984— Continues  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  with  Congress- 
man Augustus  Hawkins  of  California. 

H.R.  6222— Expands  and  Increases 
money  for  the  Family  Planning  and  Pop- 
ulation Research  Act  with  Congressman 
Ronald  Dellums  of  California. 


H.R  11140  ^Requires  educational  in- 
stitutions enga.;ed  in  interscholastlc 
athletic  competition  to  employ  certified 
athletic  trainers  with  Congresswomsui 
Caroiss  Collins  of  Illinois,  and  Congress- 
men Ronald  Dellums  of  California,  Par- 
ren MiTCHSLL  of  Maryland.  William 
Clay  of  Missouri,  Robut  Nix  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Charles  Rj*jgel  of  New  York, 
John  Co.nyers  of  Michigan,  and  Augus- 
tus Hawkins  of  California. 
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TRAKSPORTATIOJ* 

HR.   4209 —Prohibits   racial  discrim- 
ination  on  transportation   bet-xeen  the 
United  States  and  another  country  with 
Congressman  Charles  Dices  of  Michigan 
On  the  following  key  votes  afTectlng 
the  black  community.  Joe  voted  with  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  each  time: 
Rollcall  32 —Bill  amends  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  Federal 
assistance  to  each  child  is  maintained 
for  child  nutrition  programs  for  the  com- 
uig  fiscal  year.  March  5,  1973.  ves  vote. 
RoUcall  45— H.R.  71  strengthens  and 
improves     the    Older     Americans     Act 
March  13.  1973.  yes  vote. 

Rollcall  105— House  Resolution  360 
provides  for  coiisideration  of  a  bill  con- 
tinuing the  funding  for  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  for  only  2  years.  April 
18.  1973.  no  vote. 

Rollcall  108 —S.  50  strengthens  and 
improves  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Con- 
curring in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
less  liberal  House  amendment.  April  18. 
1973.  yes  vote. 

Rollcall  169— HR.  7806  extends 
through  June  30.  1974.  appropriations  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and  the 
Developmental  DisabUities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act.  Mav  31,  1973, 
>es  vote. 

Rollcall  190 —Bill  increases  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  under  the  act.  Expands 
the  coverage  to  include  thousands  of  do- 
mestic workers  as  well  as  youths.  June  6 
1973,  yes  vote. 

P-ollcall    197— HR.   2246  amends  the 
Public    Works   and    Economic    Develop- 
ment Act  to  extend  authorizations  foi'a 
year  Agreement  to  the  conference  report 
June  8.  1973.  yes  vote. 

Rollcall  254— .\mendment  that  would 
have  prohibited  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration from  giving  contracts  or  grants 
for  research,  training,  and  technical  as- 
sistance. This  amendment  would  have 
gutted  a  major  part  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices bill   June  21    1973.  no  vote. 

Rollcall  255 —Amendment  thit  would 
permit  individuals  to  bring  suit  against 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  re- 
cover costs  in  case  of  favorable  nillngs 
This  was  clearlv  aimed  at  reducing  the 
number  of  suits  filed  by  legal  services 
attorneys  for  fear  of  costs  being  levied 
against  them  if  they  lost  the  suit  June 
21.  1973.  no  vote 

Rollcall  236— Amendment  that  pro- 
hibits legal  services  attomevs  from  ap- 
pearing before  legislative  bodies  Attor- 
neys would  not  have  had  the  right  to 
represent  the  uiterests  of  their  clients— 
the  poor  June  21.  197.3  no  vote 

Rollcall  257— Amendment  to  the  legal 
services  biU  that  restricts  from  partisan 
pr  nonpartisan  activities  all  laviyers  who 
earn  1  3  percent  of  their  income  from 
the  program  Obviou-ly.  this  would 
severely  cripple  those  attorneys  who  were 
working  part-time  from  getting  In  these 
activities    June  21.   1973    no  vote 

RoUcall  260 —Amendment  to  legal 
services  bill  to  send  it  back  to  committee 
effectively  killing  the  biU  June  21.  1973] 
no  vote 


Rollcall  262. — On  final  passage  of  the 
L«gal  Services  Corporation  bill.  June  21. 
1973.  yes  vote. 

RoUcall  271.— HR.  8825.  prDviding 
for  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
June  22.  1973,  yes  vote. 

Rollcall  287— House  Resolution  455. 
provides  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  Includ- 
ing the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  Headstart  programs.  June  26,  1973, 
yes  vote. 

RoUcall  290— HR.  8877.  Amendment 
to  the  HEW  and  Labor  appropriations 
biU  which  seeks  to  reduce  funds  for 
OEO  June  26.  1973.  no  vote. 

RollcaU  251 —HR.  8877.  Amendment 
to  the  HEW  and  Labor  appropriations 
bUl  seeking  to  reduce  lunds  in  26  sections 
of  the  biU.  thus  gutting  it.  June  26,  1973. 
no  vote. 

RoUcaU  292— HJl.  8«77.  Amendment 
to  HEW  and  Labor  appropriations  biU 
seeking  to  increase  funds  for  bilingual 
education  programs.  June  26,  1973,  yes 
vote 

Rollcall  294— HR    8877    Amendment 
to  HEW  and  Labor  appropriations  bUl 
which  seeks  to  reduce  funds  in  26  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  by  $600  mUlion.  June  26 
1973.  no  vote. 

RollcaU  295— HJl.  8877.  On  final 
passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
other  agencies  including  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opt>ortunity  and  Headstart 
program.  June  26.  1973.  yes  vote. 

RoUcall  365  —HR.  8538  would  extend 
authorization  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  facilities  and  for 
other  purposes.  Clay  amendment  to  In- 
sure compliance  with  civil  rights  regula- 
tions and  forcing  increased  participation 
of  minorities  on  boards  and  in  station 
personnel.  July  20.  1973.  yes  vote. 

RollcaU  398  —HR  9360.  Amendment 
by  YouNc  of  Georgia  providing  for  a 
quarterly  analysis  of  funds  going  to 
Portugal.  This  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
President  does  not  permit  the  money  to 
be  used  for  military  purposes,  especially 
against  Portugal  s  African  colonies  July 
26.  1973.  yes  vote 

RoUcaU  428  —Conference  report  on  bill 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
rates  and  expand  the  coverage  of  the  act 
August  3.  1973.  yes  vote. 

Rollcall  430  —BUl  to  amend  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  to 
assure  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices  Au- 
(Oi't  3.  1973.  yes  vote. 

RoUcaU  441 —HR  8547.  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  to  protect  domestic  econonv  from 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  commodi- 
ties and  to  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary 
Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand. 
September  6,  1973.  yes  vote 

Rollcall  449  —A  vote  to  override  th« 
President's  veto  of  the  emergency  medi- 
cal services  blU  providing  a.^.=l  ♦a.  ^  la 


planning,  research  and  training  projects 
for  systems  for  the  effective  provisions 
of  emergency  health  care  services.  Sep- 
tember 12.  1973.  yes  vote. 

RoUcall  450— H.R.  7974,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  assistance  and  encouragement 
for  the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
health  maintenance  organizations.  Sep- 
tember 12.  1973.  yes  vote. 

RollcaU  455  —An  amendment  to  delete 
a  section  of  the  bUl  which  raises  reim- 
bursement by  the  Federal  Government 
for  school  lunches  from  8  cents  per  lunch 
to  10  cents  September  13.  1973.  no  vote 
RoUcall  456— HR.  9639.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  Federal  financial  as- 
slsUnce  to  the  school  lunch  and  school 
breakfast  programs.  September  13.  1973, 
yes  vote. 

Rollcall  459  —A  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  8070  to  authorize 
grants  for  vocational  rehabUltatlon  serv- 
ices. September  18.  1973.  yes  vote. 

RoUcalJ  465— A  vote  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto  of  H.R.  7935  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act  of  1938 
•hereby  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
and  expanding  coverage  under  the  Act. 
October  3,  1973.  yes  vote. 

RoUcaU  495 —Amendment  to  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  TransporUtion  Act  to  delete 
provisions  for  Federal  funding  oi  oper- 
ating expenditures  of  ma.-^s  transporta- 
tion systems  October  3.  1973.  no  vote 

Rollcall  496— HR.  6452,  provision  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  by  increasing  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  assistance,  in- 
creasing the  portion  of  project  cost 
which  may  be  covered  by  a  Federal  grant 
to  authorizing  assistance  for  operating 
expenses.  October  3.  1973.  yes  vote 

RoUcall  544— HR.  10586.  a  biU  to  au- 
thorize use  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations in  providing  health  care  Oc- 
tober 23,  1973,  yes  vote 

RoUcaU  552  —HR.  10956,  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of 
1973.  October  25.  1973.  yes  vote. 

RoUcall  554 —HR.  9456.  the  extension 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970 
for  3  years  October  30,  1973,  yes  vote 
RollcaU  560— H.R.  8219.  authonzes 
the  President  to  extend  special  privileges 
and  immunities  to  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.  November  6,  1973.  yes 
vote 

RoUcall  561  —HR  10937.  extends  the 
life  of  the  Watergate  Grand  Jury.  No- 
vember 6.  1973.  yes  vote 

RoUcaU  563  —House  Joint  Resolution 
542.  override  of  President  Nixons  veto 
of  the  War  Powers  resolution  limiting 
the  capacity  of  the  administration  to 
introduce,  employ  or  commit  US  Armed 
Forces  into  hostUe  areas  November  7 
1973,  yes  vote 

RoUcaU  .'S64— HR  11104.  adoption  of 
an  increased  temporary  limit  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  without  consideration  of  an  Im- 
mediate 7  percent  social  security  Increase 
for  the  elderly.  November  7,  1973.  no 
vote. 

RoUcall  577— HR    8916  appropriates 
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funds  for  certain  Federal  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Commission  on  CivU  Rights. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration. November  13,  1973,  yes  vote. 

RollcaU  581. — S.  1570  authorizes  the 
President  to  aUocate  crude  oU  and  refined 
petroleum  products  to  deal  with  existing 
or  imminent  shortages  Eind  dislocations 
in  the  national  distribution  system  which 
jeopardizes  the  pubUc  health,  safety  or 
welfare.  November  13,  1973,  yes  vote. 

RoUcaU  585— HR.  11459  authorizes 
rmUtary  construction  appropriations. 
November  14,  1973,  no  vote. 

RoUcaU  592.— H.R.  11333  provides  for 
a  7  percent  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  beginning  in  March  1974,  pay- 
able in  April,  and  an  additional  4  percent 
raise  beginning  in  June  1974,  payable  in 
the  July  1974  check.  November  15,  1973, 
yes  vote. 

Rollcall  596— House  Resolution  718 
provides  for  consideration  of  daylight 
savings  time  b!U.  November  27,  1973,  yes 
vote.  • 

RollcaU  597— H.R.  11324  provides  for 
daylight  savings  time  on  a  year-round 
basis  for  a  2-year  trial  period.  November 

27.  1973.  yes  vote. 

Rollcall  601— H.R.  11010  authorizes  in- 
crease In  appropriations  for  Manpower 
training  programs  to  $1  bilUon.  These 
programs  include  public  employment 
services,  opportunities  industrialization 
centers,  and  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity job  training  programs.  November 

28.  1973,  yes  vote. 

RollcaU  602— HR.  11010  assures  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  training 
to  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons. November  28.  1973.  ves  vote. 

Rollcall  603— H.R.  11104.  the  public 
debt  limit  bUl.  v^ith  provisions  on  Ctun- 
paign  Reform  provisions.  November  29. 
1973.  yes  vote. 

RoUcaU  609— HR.  11575.  providing 
for  a  reduction  of  22.000  Armed  Forces 
military  personnel.  November  30.  1973. 
yes  vote. 

RoUcall  615.— S.  1191.  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  prevention.  Identi- 
fication, and  treatment  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect  and  establishes  a  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  De- 
cember 3.  1973.  yes  vote. 

RoUcaU  622— H.R.  8877.  approves 
f undLng  for  Headstart.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  programs  and  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. December  5.  1973.  yes  vote 

RollcaU  628— HR.  7130.  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  anti-impoundment 
provisions  from  the  Budget  Control  bill. 
December  5,  1973.  no  vote. 

RoUcall  629— H.R.  7130,  amendment 
declares  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
must  disapprove  an  Impoundment  action 
by  the  President.  December  5.  1973.  no 
vote. 

Rollcall  631 —H.R.  7130  provides  for 
a  budgetary  control  system  in  the  Con- 
gress with  strong  anti-Impoundment 
provisions.  December  5.  1973.  yes  vote. 

RoUcaU  634— House  Resolution  735 
confirms  the  nomination  of  Gerald  Ford 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
December  6.  1973.  no  vote. 


AiUiougn  siui  a  freshman  Congress- 
man, JoK  MoAKLEY  already  has  a  dis- 
tinguished record  in  offering  and  sup- 
porting legislation  that  directly  affects 
Ufestyles  in  black,  communities.  In  less 
than  11  months,  Joe  introduced  over  100 
measures  of  direct  concern  to  blacks. 
Among  them: 

APPROPRIATIONS 

May  22— Letter  urging  the  President 
to  release  funds  needed  for  summer 
neighborhood  youth  corps  program. 

H.R.  8897.— Funds  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportxinity  at  the  same  level  as 
last  year. 

CHIU>REN    AND    TGUTH 

H.R.  4242.— Extends  for  5  years  grants 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  mater- 
nal and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's services.  Increases  appropriation 
to  $630  mUhon  from  present  $350  million. 

H.R.  6818.— Establishes  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Envelopment  and  Abuse 
Prevention. 

House  Resolution  396.— Establishes  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children. 

H.R.  10167.— Provides  funds  through 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration to  State  and  local  police  to  es- 
tablish a  communications  and  data  net- 
work dealing  with  runawaj's.  Authorizes 
$2  million  annuaUy  for  3  years  to  assist 
local,  State,  and  private  organizations  to 
establish  and  maintain  halfway  houses 
for  runaways. 

CIVIL   LIBERTIES  AND  CIVIL   RIGHTS 

H.R.  8491.— SstabUshes  MUitary  Dis- 
charge Review  Boards  for  less  than  hon- 
orable discharges  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

H.R  9935. — Insures  against  Invasion 
of  private  Income  tax  returns  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

H.R.  10232.— Protects  the  rights  of 
privacy  by  forbidding  the  conditioning 
of  Federal  assistance  for  treatment  of 
drug  abusers  cr  control  of  drug  abuse  on 
the  recipient's  furnishing  any  list  or  oth- 
er means  of  Identifying  any  person 
treated  by  such  recipients. 

H  R.  10440— Prevents  telephone  har- 
assment, threats  and  intimidation  by 
debt  collectors. 

H.R.  10611. — Assures  constitutional 
rights  of  privacy  by  regulating  data 
banks  with  files  on  individuals. 

House  Resolution  712. — Provides  for  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  country's 
national  security  and  international  poli- 
cies regarding  chemical  warfare. 

COMMERCE    AND    TRADE 

H.R.  8235— Amends  the  U.N.  Partic- 
ipation Act  to  stop  Importation  of  Rho- 
desian  chrome  ajid  restore  the  United 
States  to  Its  position  as  a  law-abiding 
member  of  the  international  organiza- 
tion. 

HR.  8574— Prohibits  exportation  of 
herbicides  from  the  United  States  to  Por- 
tugal smd  South  Africa. 

H.R.  7079.— Establishes  a  program  to 
assist  businesses  and  municipalities  In 
urban  Industrial  development  and  other 
matters. 

csruE 

H.R.  10602— Reduces  crime  by  invol- 
ving citizens  as  volunteers  in  all  phases 
of  the  criminal  justice  system. 


H.R.  10873— Amends  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  assist  school  districts  to  carry 
out  locally  approved  school  security 
plans  to  reduce  crime  against  chUdren, 
employees  and  facilities  of  their  schools. 

EDUCATION 

H.R.  4055. — Strengthens  and  increases 
the  Headstart  program  to  provide  qual- 
ity day  care  and  early  childhood  educa- 
tion for  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

H.R.  4981.- Provides  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  schools  on  full  time  operating 
basis  providing  social  services  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  programs  for 
aU  members  of  the  community. 

H.R.  11065— Amends  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  assist  school  districts  to  can-y  out  lo- 
caUy  approved  school  security  plans  to 
reduce  crime  against  students,  em- 
ployees and  faculties  of  their  schools. 

ELDERLY 

H.R.  2251.— Strengthens  the  Older 
Americans  Service  Act  and  provides  for 
increased  funds  to  states  for  a  variety  of 
services  especiaUy  transportation,  nu- 
trition, recreation,  housing  and  employ- 
ment. 

H.R.  4862. — Restores  food  stamps  for 
elderly  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
the  program. 

H.R.  8546. — Provides  an  income  mini- 
mum for  the  aged.  Additional  income 
payments  under  social  security  if  they  do 
not  have  $3,750  per  individual  or  $5,000 
per  couple  per  year. 

H.R.  9665— Establishes  an  experi- 
mental social  security  program  for  sub- 
sidizing families  of  elderly  dependents. 

H.R.  10238. — Immediately  increases 
social  security  payments  for  the  elderly 
by  5.97  percent. 

H.R.  10523.— Authorizes  reduced  fare 
transportation  on  space-available  basis 
for  persons  65  or  older. 

H.R.  10982— Amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  further  assist- 
ance to  public  and  private  nonprofit  cor- 
porations for  the  conversion  of  existing 
single  family  housing  for  occupancy  by 
elderly  persons  of  low  or  moderate 
income. 

October  15. — Urges  acceptance  of  the 
Senate's  7  percent  social  security  in- 
cresise. 

H.R.  10983.— Provides  for  direct  fi- 
nancing of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  programs  under  sections  235  and 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act 

H.R.  11006.— Provides  for  a  7  percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  be- 
ginning with  those  payable  in  Januar>-. 
1974. 

H.R.  11124.— Provides  for  additional 
funding  for  the  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly  and  authorizes  increased 
appropriations. 

ELECTIONS 

H.R.  4847— Establishes  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Administration  with- 
in the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Gives  mone- 
tary Incentives  to  states  to  adopt  more 
liberal  registration  practices,  sets  min- 
imum residency  requirements  for  federal 
elections. 

H.R    9642 — Creates  the  Voter  Regis- 
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tratlon    Administration    to    administer 
the  voter  registration  program. 

H-R.  9862— Provides  for  llmttaUons 
on  contributions  and  encourages  small 
contributions  In  bipartisan  elections  Ex- 
pands the  Campaign  Reform  Act  of 
1971. 

UCTLOTICXMT 

HH  1417 — Continues  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  for  unemployed 
persons  and  assists  state  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  needed  public 
service. 

HH.  3984.— Provides  $10  billion  an- 
nually for  millions  for  public  service  and 
private  sector  jobs.  Attempts  to  meet  the 
enormous  employment  needs  and  cor- 
rects serious  public  service  deficiencies. 

HJL  5707— Authorizes  the  Labor  Sec- 
retary to  fund  the  OpportixniUes  Indus- 
trialization Centers  and  provide  training 
for  100.000  persons  a  year. 

H.R.  10996.— Establishes  a  loan  pro- 
gram to  assist  businesses  and  industry 
m  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  to 
meet  pollution  control  requirements. 

H.R.  11070.— Establishes  the  naUonal 
Office  of  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm 
Workers  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Coor- 
dinates administration  of  all  programs  of 
the  department  serving  migrsmt  and 
seasonal  farmworkers. 

rOftKIGN    HFTkOS 

House  Joint  Resolution  269  —Requires 
that  any  U.S.  business  in  South  Africa 
demonstrate  fair  employment  practices. 
Voices  concern  over  exploitation  by  U.S. 
business  of  South  African  labor  and 
racial  practices. 

H.R.  4209.— Safeguards  against  U.S. 
citizens  traveling  abroad  on  air  carriers 
that  engage  in  racial  or  religious  discrim- 
ination. 

HH  8235  —Amends  the  UJJ.  Partic- 
ipation Act  to  stop  Importation  of  Rho- 
desian  chrome  by  the  United  States. 

H-R.  8573. — Prevents  the  exportation 
of  herbicides  from  the  United  States  and 
creates  the  Herbicide  Export  Control 
Act  of  1973 

COVXXNtfrNT    OPZXATIOK8 

February  22— Letter  to  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  protest- 
ing social  services  programs  that  were 
supposed  to  be  cut 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  138  — 
Disapproves  of  the  dismantling  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  program. 

H  R.  5398 — Suspends  the  authority  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Di- 
rector to  delegate  any  functions,  powers, 
or  programs  for  a  year  Makes  the  Presi- 
dent comply  with  the  law  by  submitting 
reortcanlzation  plan  to  Congress 

H-R  6210— Removes  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  from  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  establishes 
it  as  an  independent  agency 

H.R.  6260 — Permits  equipment  at 
community  action  agencies  to  remain 
there  If  the  program  continues  to  serve 
as  nonprofit  organization  and  continues 
to  receive  public  and  private  funds  to 
pursue  the  antlpoverty  goals.  Also  allows 
the  local  agencies  to  continue  receiving 
local  funding  despite  administration  cut- 
backs. 
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H  R  6566  -Requires  that  any  plan  to 
reorganize  the  Oflice  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tionity  be  submitted  to  OoDcren  first. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  175. — 
Determines  that  the  President  mxist  con- 
tinue the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
program. 

April  13.— Requires  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  indi- 
cate the  harm  that  would  result  from  the 
proposed  social  service  regulaUons 


HJl  6622— Extends  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  aixl  increases  the  funding  for 
the  program 

H  R.  10985  —Provides  for  the  CMitln- 
ued  operation  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospitals. 

H.R.  11087— Provides  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  health  care  by 
strengthening  the  delivery  of  health  care 
and  by  making  comprehensive  health 
care  insurance  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

HJl  11472  —Creates  a  national  system 
of  health  security 

House  Resolution  712— Provides  for  a 
comprehensive  review  of  International 
policies  regarding  chemical  warfare 

HJl.  11828— Establishes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  at  a  cabinet-level 

HOLJDAT9 

H.R,  2267  —Makes  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King's  birthday  a  national  holiday. 

HOMZ    BtTLX 

HJl.  10114— Provides  for  Home  Rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

MOUSXNQ 

June  29. — Letter  urging  defeat  of  the 
WidnaU  amendment  which  would  over- 
turn the  Brooke  amendment,  thereby 
lifting  the  25  percent  ceiling  on  public 
housing  rents. 

HJl.  10706 —Establishes  a  naUonal 
homesteading  program  under  which  sin- 
gle family  dwellings  owned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
may  be  conveyed  at  a  nominal  cost  to  in- 
dividuals and  families  who  will  occupy 
and  rehabilitate  them. 

UR.  10982 —Amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  by  providing  further  assist- 
ance to  pubUc  and  private  non-profit 
corporations  for  the  conversion  of  exist- 
ing single  family  housing  for  occupancy 
by  elderly  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
income. 

HJl.  10983 -Provides  for  direct  fi- 
nancing of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
programs  under  sections  235  and  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act 

HJl.  11183— Regulates  dosing  costs 
and  settlement  procedures  in  federally 
related  mortgage  transactions. 

rMPEACHMCNT.  MSICNATION   OF  THI  PSESIDINT 

House  Resolution  648— Provides  for 
the  impeachment  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  as 
President. 

H.R.  11214— Provides  for  a  special 
election  in  the  event  of  vacancy  in  both 
the  Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presidency. 

House  Resolution  734— Requests  the 
resignation  of  President  Nixon. 

LSCAI.  SEmviCIS 

HJl.  42»4. — Establishes  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  re- 
moves  the   organization   from    political 


pressure  which  may  threaten  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness. 

HJl.  6211 — Ouarantees  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Legal  Services  program. 

tXCKZATIOir 

H.R.  3498  —Expands  Federal  funds  for 
urban  parks  and  recreational  facilities. 

HJl  4856 —Provides  for  year-roimd 
permanent  recreational  opportunities 
for  inner  city  youth. 

SOCIAL  srcmuTT 

H.R.  4564— Eliminates  the  outmoded 
requirements  for  social  security  require- 
ments. 

H.R.  10238. — Increases  social  security 
payments  Immediately  to  the  elderly  by 
5  9  percent. 

October  15. — Letter  urging  acceptance 
of  the  Senate's  7-percent  social  security 
Increase 

H.R.  11006— Provides  7-percent  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  begin- 
ning with  benefits  payable  in  January 
1974. 

H  R.  11170 —Amends  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  to  provide  States  with  maximum 
flexibility  in  their  programs  of  social 
services. 

SOCIAI.    sxxviacs 

H.R.  1417— Continue  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  for  unemployed 
and  assists  States  and  local  communities 
In  providing  needed  public  services 

HJl.  2251. — Strengthens  and  expands 
the  Older  Americans  Act  by  providing 
Increased  funds  to  States  for  transporta- 
tion, nutrition,  recreation,  housing,  and 
employment. 

H.R.  2652. — Gives  Increased  funding  to 
States  for  various  services  to  the  aged. 

HR  4055. — Strengthens  and  expands 
the  Headstart  program  for  day  care  and 
early  childhood  education  for  disadvan- 
taged. 

H  R.  4242 —Extends  the  provisions  of 
the  children  and  youth  and  maternal 
and  Infant  care  program  to  the  working 
poor. 

H.R.  4571 —Ensures  that  the  20-per- 
cent social  security  increaj^  not  be  fig- 
ured into  other  Pederalbeneflts  and 
makes  sure  that  all  social  security  re- 
cipients get  full  benefits  of  various  pro- 
grams such  as  food  stamps,  medicare, 
veterans  pensions,  and  others. 

February  21  —Letter  protesting  cuts  In 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment programs. 

H.R.  6222 —Expands  and  Improves  the 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Act  of  1970. 

H.R.  6260— Permits  equipment  to  re- 
main with  Community  Action  Agencies 
If  the  goals  remain  the  same  under  pri- 
vate or  pubUc  funding  for  programs  for 
the  poor. 

April  21  —Requests  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
make  clear  what  harm  proposed  changes 
In  social  service  regulations  will  do. 

H.R  10984— Transfer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  responsibility  for  car- 
rying out  Office  of  Economic  OF>portu- 
nity  programs. 

HR.  10985  —Provides  for  the  contin- 
uation of  Public  Health  Service  hospi- 
tals. 

HR    11070— Provides  for  the  estab- 
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Ushment  of  a  nationad  office  for  migrant 
and  seasonal   fa.'-m   workers  within  the 

Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare 

HJl.  11087— Provides  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  health  care  and 
strenRthen.s  the  delivery  of  health  care 

H.R.  11124 —Provides  for  funding  for 
the  nutrition  program  and  authtjrlze.s 
approprlatlon.s  for  the  program 

H.R  11157  Pro%ldt>s  for  exte.osion  of 
the  community   mental   health  centers. 

H.R  11170  —Allows  the  States  maxi- 
mum flexibility  In  social  services  pro- 
gram regulations. 

H.R.  11525. — Makes  compensatory 
payments  to  veterans,  widows  and  heirs 
of  the  Brownsville.  Texas,  incident  of  Au- 
gust 13,1906. 

TRAMSPOETAnON 

HR.  3449 —Permits  States  and  com- 
mtmltles  to  use  highway  trust  funds  to 
construct  bike  paths,  traffic  lanes  and 
other  paths 

HJl.  4209 —Prohibits  racial  discrim- 
ination on  airline  transportation  between 
the  United  States  and  another  country. 

H.R.  4605— Improves  the  Nation's 
highway  system  by  permitting  States  and 
localities  more  flexibility  in  using  high- 
way tni.st  fund.s 

H.R  6452.— Provides  for  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  amount  authorized  for 
assistance  for  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portatlcm  Act 

VFTERANS 

H  R.  4259. — Promotes  the  employment 
of  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans. 

H.R.  8490— Provides  for  the  confiden- 
tial protection  of  discharge  codes. 

HJl.  8491— Establishes  Military  Dis- 
charge Review  Boards  to  review  less  than 
honorable  discharges  for  Vietnam 
veterans 

H.R.  8495— Provides  for  additional 
educational  benefits  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

H.R.  8496. — Creates  a  task  force  on 
veterans  assistance  and  opportunities 
for  Vietnam  veterans. 

H.R.  10882— Initiates  a  special  psy- 
chiatric, psychological,  and  counseling 
program  for  Vietnam  veterans  who  are 
having  psychological  problems  resulting 
from  mihtary  service,  esjaecially  Prison- 
ers of  War. 

HR.  10981— Provides  that  compen- 
sation received  by  a  veteran  for  a  serv- 
ice-connected wartime  disabiUty  will  not 
be  taken  into  account  In  determining  his 
eligibility  for  Federal  housing  as.slstance 
or  the  amoimt  of  that  as.si.<5tance. 

H.R.  10987 —Provides  assistance  In  ac- 
quiring specially-adapted  housing  to  ad- 
ditional groups  of  severely  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

WOMEN 

H.R.  9111. — Prohibits  discrumnation 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  In 
the  granting  of  credit 

H.R.  9415 —Provides  a  remedy  for  sex 
discrimination  by  insurance  companies 
with  respect  to  the  availability  and  scope 
of  insurance  coverage  for  women. 

H.R.  9517— Provides  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  married  women 
Federal  employees  In  connection  with 
compensation  for  work  injuries. 


H.R.  9832 — Eliminates  discrimination 
based  on  sex  wu.h  re."^i>ect  to  appoint- 
ment and  admission  of  persons  to  service 
academies. 

H  R.  9833 —Eliminates  discrimination 
on  basis  of  sex  with  respect  to  enlist- 
ment In  armed  forces. 

HR  9914. — Allows  a  veterans'  widow 
'^j  remarry  after  60  and  still  receive 
widow's  benefits. 


Mr.  Mann,  for  5  minutes.  December  21. 
1973. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

<By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows :  > 

Mr.  RiEGi-E  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neh-l)  for  December  20  and  21,  on  ac- 
count of  medical  reasons. 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa,  from  2  p.m.  on 
December  20  until  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 22,  on  account  of  olBcial  business. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  3  weeks  begirmlng  De- 
cember 20,  1973,  on  account  of  Illness  and 
doctor's  orders. 

Mr  Butler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  alter  4  30  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GR.<lNTT:D 

'By  unanimous  consent.  permi.sMon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  gfranted  to:  ) 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for 
60  minutes,  today;  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  60  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material; 

Mr.  Yotmc  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.   Cohen,   for   5   minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Steele,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  EtoN  H.  Clausen,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Symms.  for  30  minutes,  December 
21. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  for  10  minutes, 
December  21. 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  for  10  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 21. 

Mr.  HoGAN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material: 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Sttllivan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  10  minutes,  December 
21,  1973. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  5  minutes,  December 
21,  1973. 

Mr.  OuNTER,  for  5  minutes,  December 
21,  1973. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to; 

Mr.  Stokes,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Rkcord  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $783.75. 

Mr.  Haley,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  and  to 
include  extraneous  material : 

Mr  Heinz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr  Myers  in  five  instances. 

Mr,  Shuster. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot  m  two  instances, 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  two  Instances 

Mr  Bauman  m  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr  HosMER  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr  Cohen 

Mr  Brotzman. 

Mr  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Dellenback  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Keating. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  Horton  in  four  instances. 

Mr  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Frenzel  in  six  instances. 

.Mr,  Talcott  m  three  instances. 

Mr  Miller  in  six  instances. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr  OHara 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr  Badillo. 

Mr.  0'NKn.L. 

Mr.  White  in  10  instances. 

Mr   Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr  CJONZALE2  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Revss  in  five  instances. 

Mr   DE  la  Garza  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Pepper. 

Mr    ICHORD. 

Mrs-  Boggs. 

Mr  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  10  instances, 

Mr,  Pike. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Matsunaga  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  Instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  .\ND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Joint  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taker. 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  176  Joint  resolution  to  authorlM 
and  dlTACt  the  development  of  aj::d  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  :rom  Nava.;  Petroleuir. 
Reserve  Numberwi  1,  and  to  direci  the  ex- 
ploration of  Nava:  Petrc:e_ii.  R^ier.es  .Nun:- 
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bered  1  and  4.  and  for  other  purpoMs;  to  the 
Conunme*  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  Con.  Res  5».  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  compilation  en- 
titled "Disclosure  of  Corporate  Ownership" 
as  a  Senate  document:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Act,  1973:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Admlnts' 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  Resolutions 
of  the  House  of  tne  following  titles, 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  5874.  An  act  to  establish  a  Inderal 
Financing  Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated 
and  more  efficient  financing  of  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  borrowings  from  the  public, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  U575.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  736.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  feasibility  study  and  to  accept  a  gift 
from  the  tT.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society;  and 

H  J  Res.  865.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  March  29,  1974.  as 
"Vietnam  Veterans  Day." 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S.  14.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  est.tblLshment  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  maintenance  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2166.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  opium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  2316.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile;   and 

3  2794.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  36  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administration  of  Veterans  Ailalrs  to  con- 
tinue making  educational  assistance  and 
subsistence  illowaace  pa>Tneut3  to  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  during  periods 
that  the  educational  Institutions  in  which 
they  are  enrolled  are  temporarily  closed  pur- 
suant to  a  policy  proclaimed  by  the  President 
or  because  of  emergency  conditions. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H-R.  655.  To  proviae  tor  tne  naming  oi 
the  lake  to  be  created  by  the  Buchanan  D.im, 
Chowchllla  River.  Calif  : 

HR.  3334.  For  the  relief  of  Maria  Ixjurdes 
Rlos; 

HJl.  3758.  For  the  relief  of  Isabel  Eugenia 
Serraae  Maclas  Perrler; 

HR     7352     To    ame.id   section    4082(c)    of 
title   18.   United  States  Code,   to  extend  the 
limits  of  confinement  of  Federal  prisoners 
and 

H.R.  11441  To  postpone  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Headstart  fee  schedule. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ,  accordingly 
'at  7  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.>  under 
Its  previous  order,  tlie  House  adjourned 
untU  Friday.  December  21.  1973.  at  10 
o'clock  ajn. 


December  20,  1973 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  uken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows ; 

1648  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  i  InstaUatlons  and  Ixjgistjcs) 
transmuting  a  report  on  Depaxtment  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  smaU  and  other 
bu&ineas  firms  for  July-AugUst  1973  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d|  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1649.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmltung  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  revise  the 
procedural  and  administrative  provisions  of 
District  of  Columbia  taxing  lawa,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1650.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  to  extend  and  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  buildings  and  areas  owned  or  occupied 
by  the  United  States  and  under  the  charge 
and  control  of  the  Adminlstratcw  of  General 
Services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1651  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statea  to 
exclude  and  tieport  aliens  for  fraudulent 
entry;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1652.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  toll 
bridge  at  Chester.  HJ..  pursuant  to  aectlon 
1331  a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973;    to   the   Committee  on   Public  Works 

1663.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  renewal  of  the  leasehold  Interest 
at  5611  Columbia  Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to 
the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  ths  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  427.  Resolution 
providing  a  postage  stamp  allowance  for  the 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Rept    No.  93-743)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  STAGGERS :  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. A  conference  report  to  accompany  H  R 
9142  (Rept  No  93-744)  Ordered  to  be 
prlnteo. 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference.  A 
further  conference  report  to  accompanv 
HR.  11576  (Rept.  No.  93-745).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  mtroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS; 
HJl.  12052.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  health  poUcy;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rot. 
and  Mr.  Uastinqs)  : 
HJi.  12063.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assure  the  development 
of  a  national  health  policy  and  of  etiectlve 
SUte  health  regulatory  programs  and  area 
health  planning  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaee;  to  the  Committee  on  Intersute  and 
Foreign  Cammerce. 

By  Mrs  BOOOS; 
H  R.  12064.  A  bill  to  sus|>end  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  certain  wire  rods  of  Iron 
or    steel;    to    the    Committee    o.i    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BREAtTX: 
HB.  13055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  stnbUiza- 
tlon  of  the  price  of  oil  country  goods  from 
Its  provision;  to  the  Committee  on  Banklnu 
and  Currency.  * 

By  Mr  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
,__5-^  12056  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
rrafflc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safetv  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  the  ertabUahment  of  safety 
standards  for  the  living  quarters  of  recrea- 
tlonall  vehicles  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to 
tne  Committee^  on  IntersUte  and  Poreljm 
Commerce 

By    Mr.    CULVER     (for    himself.    Mr 
BiT«Kx  of  Florida.  Mr  Davm  of  Geor- 
gia.  Mr    OrLMAN.   Mr.   Vandcr  Jact 
Mr.   Whalkn,  and  Mr.   Yathok): 
HR    12067    A  bill   to  amend   the   Foreign 
Assistance   Act  of   1961    with   respect   to  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
HR.  12058.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of   1934  to  eUmlnate  the  equal 
broadcast    opportunities    rtKjulrement    wlUi 
respect   to   candidates   for   Federal   office    to 
repeal    the   Campaign   Communications   Re- 
form   Act.    to    establish    a    Federal    Election 
commission,  to  impose  limitations  on  politi- 
cal contributions  and  expenditures    to  reg- 
ulate   the   scheduling   of    primary   electlcMis 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr    GfLMAN: 
RR^  12059.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis   Metab- 
olism,   and    Digestive    Diseases    m    order    to 
advance  the  national  attack  on  diabetes-   to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and    Forelen 
Commerce.  * 

By  Mr.  QUDE: 
HR  12060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  revise  and  modernize  pro- 
cedure relating  to  the  admlnUtratlon  and 
distribution  of  decedents'  estates  and  for  the 
proof  of  wUU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Ms.  HOLT2MAN: 
HR.  12061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  narrow  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  an  employer  em- 
ploying employees  subject  to  that  act  may 
have  wage  dlfferentUls  based  on  the  sex  of 
the  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H  R  12062.  A  bill  to  suspend  motor  vehicle 
emission  and  fuel  standards  for  the  duration 
of  the  energy  crisis  In  order  to  conserve  fuel- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  ForelKii 
Commerce  " 

By  Mr.  MATSITNAOA: 
H  R  12063.  A  blU  to  declare  Kuapa  Pond 
Hawaii,    as    not    a    navigable    wafer    of    the 
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United  States;   to  the  Cormnltlee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   MAYNE: 
HR.  12064.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of   Commerce  to  research  and  develop  new 
buUdlng  designs  and  construction  methods 
which   uiUlze  solar  energy,  and  to  Increase 
the    maxunum    amount    of    certain    Federal 
housing  loans  for  structures  utilizing  solar 
energ>-    equipment;    to    the    Committee    on 
BanKmg  a.id  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RO'YBAL: 
HR.    12065.    A   bill    to    Impose    an    excess 
profits   tax   on   the   Income   of   corporations 
engaged  In  the  production  or  distribution  of 
energy  during  the  present  energy  crisis;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HJt.  12066.  A  bUl  to  regulate  closing  costs 
and  settlement   procedures   In   federally  re- 
lated  mortgage  transactions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
HJi.  1-2067.  A  bill  to  limit  the  exportation 
of  raw  materials  from  the  United  States 
whenever  any  domestic  person  or  the  United 
States  establishes  and  operates  a  plan  for  the 
allocation  of  such  raw  materials,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.B.  12068.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  explaining 
the  drug  abuse  laws  of  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries and  to  require  the  distribution  of  such 
pamphlet  to  passengers  traveling  on  an  air 
or  water  carrier  to  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    WRIGHT    (fc*    himself,    Mr. 
CovGULXN,  Mr.  Pevser,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
SisK,    Mr.   Koch,    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr. 
OiNN,    Mr.    Thone,    Mr.    Hewtoski, 
and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  12069.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Development  Trust  Fund, 
to  Impose  new  Federal  taxes  to  provide  reve- 
nues for  such  fund,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baouxo,  Mr.  Bebcland,  Mr. 

DULSKI,    Mr.    EIL3ERG,    Mr.    Frenzzl, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms. 
HoL-rzMAN,    Mr.    Kastenmeier,    Mr. 
Latta,   Mr.   MrrcHELL   of   Maryland, 
Mr.   MoAKLXY,   Mr.   Rosenthai,,   Mr. 
Stark,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    and    Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon)  : 
H.R.  12070.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  certain  military  construc- 
tion projects  to  conserve  energy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By     Mr.     FOLEY     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Teacctk  of  California,   Mr.   Ullman, 
Mr.  Mathias  of  California,  Mr.  Don 
H.    Cladskn,    Mr.    Rousselot,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho.  Mr.  Dellknback.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Shocp. 
Mr.  Mei>cher,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Ron- 
CALio  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Wyatt)  : 
HR.   12071.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  to 
authorize    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    to 
enter  into  negotiated  contracts  for  the  pro- 
tection from  fires  of  laivds  under  the  Juris- 
diction  of   the   Department   of   Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  OILMAN: 
HR  12072  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  to  reflance 
their  debts  secured  by  liens  on  their  real 
property  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property  or  tl  mUllon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  GUNTER  (lor  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
FAUS,   Mr.   Bennett,   Mr.   Chappkll, 
Mr.  Fasckll,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  LsHMAN,   Mr,   Pepper,   and   Mr. 
Snus)  : 
HR.  12073.  A  bUl  to  create  a  Marine  Re- 
sources Conservation  and  Development  F\md; 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands;  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 
HR.  12074.  A  bUl  to  Impose  certain  taxes 
on  energy  industries  and  create  certain  In- 
centives for  energy  Investment  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12075.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lalx>r. 
H.R.  12076.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  to  establish  a  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Fund  and  to  establish  a 
Presidential     Primary     Matching     Payment 
P\ind;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
HR.    12077.    A    bill    to    provide    that    pay 
adjustments   for   Member   of   Congress   take 
effect  in  the  Congress  next  following  the  Con- 
gress  In   which   they   are   approved;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KEATING : 
HR.  12078.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  law  In  the 
District    of    Columbia    with    resj)€Ct    to    the 
crime  of  rape,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    McCORMACK    (for    himself, 
Mr.   TEAGtJE   of   Texas,   Mr.   Mosher. 
Mr.     GOLDWATEB,     Mr.     Hechler     of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.   Fret,   Mr.  Flowers,   Mr.  Camp, 
Mr.  Co-TTER.  Mr.  Ketchttm,  and  Mr. 
Wylie)  : 
HJi.  12079.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  early 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  technology 
of  solar  heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in 
cooperation    with    the    National    Bureau    of 
Standards,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the    General    Services    Administration,    and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early  de- 
velopment and  commercial  demonstration  of 
technology  for  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling;    to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.   MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
(for  himself.  Ms.  Abzug.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander,   Mr.    Eruenborn.    Mr.    Gltje, 
Mr.    HoRTON,    Mr.    McClosket,    Mr. 
RzGULA,   and   Mr.   Thone)  : 
H.R.  12080.  A  bin  to  amend  section  552  of 
title   5,   United   States  Code,   known   as   the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HR.  12081.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  provide   that   the 
tax   on   the   amounts   paid   for   communica- 
tions sen-Ices  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount 
of  the  State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such 
services;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJi.  12082.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  research,  commercial  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  coal  gasification 
and  coal  liquefaction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  12083.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  conversion  of  coal 
as  a  source  of  energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 


HR.  12084.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  uniform  system  of  quality 
grades  for  consumer  food  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  12085.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  to  stabilize  the  re- 
tail prices  of  meat  for  a  period  of  45  days  at 
the  November  1972  retaU  levels,  and  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  Insuring  an  adequate  meat 
supply  for  U.S.  consumers,  reasonable  meat 
prices,  and  a  fair  return  on  Invested  capital 
to  farmers,  food  processors,  and  food  retail- 
ers; Xo  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

HJi.  12086.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  Im- 
prove intergovernmental  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,  and  the  economv  and  effi- 
ciency of  government,  bv  providing  Federal 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  Stats  and  local 
offices  of  consumer  protection;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

HJi.  12087.  A  bill  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  durabUity 
and  performance  life;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  12088.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  meat  quota 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-482;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12089.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retau  dlstribut<M^  of  unit  retaU 
prices  of  packaged  consumer  commodities 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

r-J^'  ^^'^^  ^  ''"I  ^  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
labels  on  certain  package  goods  to  contain 
the  !  ame  and  place  of  business  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, packer,  and  distributor;  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. v~iu 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiESTER    and    Mr.    Charle    H     Wil- 
son of  California)  : 
HR.  12091.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging  and   Labeling   Act   to  require   certain 
labeling  to  assist  the  consumer  in  purchases 
of    packaged    perishable    or    semiperlshable 
foods;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  12092.  A  bUl  to  require  that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12093.  A  Wll  to  require  that  certain 
processed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 
labeled  with  ceruin  Information,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiESTER,  Mr.  Hklstoski,  Mr.  Whitk- 
HiTRST.  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California)  : 
HR.   12094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.    Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Act    to    require 
the  labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of 
their  ingredients:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tersUte and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
HR.   12095.  A  bin   to  amend  title   10  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain   additional    amounts    rece:ved    by    re- 
tired servicemen  employed  in  the  Junior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  shall  be  treated 
as  subsistence  or  uniform  allowances  or  as 
amounts  received  as  commuUtlon  of  quar- 
ters;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS : 
HR.  12096.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  secure  adequate  and  reliable  sup- 
phes  of  natural  gas  and  oU  at  the  lowest 
reasonable  coat   to  the   consumer,   and  for 
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other  purpose*:  to  the  Cooumttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Porelgn  Commerce 
By  Mr.  WAUJIE: 

H.R.  12097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Oaa  Act  to  secure  adequate  and  reUable  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  and  oU  at  the  lowest 
reasonable  cost  to  the  conrumer,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HS..  12098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Oaa  Act  to  secure  adequate  and  reUable 
supplies  of  natural  gas  and  oil  at  the  loweet 
reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for 
other  purpooes:  to  the  Commltt««  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


December  21,  1973 


By   Mr.    BKLL    (for   hUzuelf   and   Mr. 

FkASEB) : 

H.J.   Res    866    Joint  resolution  to  protect 
whales  and  certain  other  living  marine  re- 
sources: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr  PISH : 

H.J.  Rea.  867.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  about 
American  servicemen  missing  in  action  in 
Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  ForeUra 
Affairs  * 

H  Con  Res.  407.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mrs  MINK: 

H3.  12099.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  SylvU 
Dlx;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SARASIN : 

HR.  12100.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lisa 
Blundon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  laiOl.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Olegarlo 
Miranda  DePlna:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE— />/V/a//.  December  21,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.  and  weis 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf'. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  art  Emmanuel — "God 
with  us" — make  us  aware  of  Thy  pres- 
ence this  moment  and  in  our  work.  As 
Thou  didst  come  a  child  to  our  human- 
ity, may  our  hearts  admit  Him  in  His  ful- 
ness. Conform  our  lives  more  and  more 
to  His  life. 

We  pray  especially  for  those  who  this 
day  in  Geneva  confer  for  the  peace  of 
the  world,  that  all  consultations  may  be 
lifted  into  the  higher  order  of  Thy  king- 
dom and  that  justice,  righteousness,  and 
peace  may  prevail  in  the  land  of  the 
Chnst-childs  birth. 

O  God  of  mercy,  hear  us  as  we  pray 
for  those  for  whom  the  joy  of  Christmas 
Is  shadowed— the  poor,  the  cold,  the 
hungry,  the  lonely,  the  unloved,  the 
sad.  Let  those  who  know  Thy  love  re- 
spond In  kindness,  that  having  freely  re- 
ceived, they  may  also  freely  give. 

When  this  day  is  done,  accompany  us 
on  our  journeys.  Be  In  our  homes,  in  our 
hearts,  and  In  our  churches  to  renew  us. 
Redeem  the  Nation  and  bnng  the  rule  of 
righteousness  to  all  mankind. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


agreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  nunibered  5.  14,  15,  24,  31.  35.  38. 
50,  51.  52.  53.  54.  55,  56.  57.  58.  64.  71.  90, 
91.  95.  100.  109,  and  110  to  the  aforesaid 
bill  and  concurred  therein;  and  that  the 
House  had  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7,  18.  21.  22.  29.  36.  43.  47  48  70 
74.  75.  80.  86.  94.  104.  and  108  and  con- 
curred therein,  each  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  bill  (S.  2267)  to  amend  section 
303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  remove  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
application  and  scope  of  the  exemption 
provided  therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Mr.  Dwcell,  vice 
Mr.  Moss,  excused,  as  a  manager  on  the 
part  of  the  House  In  the  conference  on 
the  bill  (8.  2589)  to  declare  by  congres- 
sional action  a  nationwide  energy  emer- 
gency; to  authorize  the  E>resldent  to  Im- 
mediately undertake  specific  actions  to 
conserve  scarce  fuels  and  Increase  sup- 
ply; to  invite  the  development  of  local, 
State,  national,  and  international  con- 
tingency plans;  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  vital  public  services:  and  for  other 
purposes. 


may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  9142 •  to  re- 
store, support,  and  mamuin  modem,  ef- 
ficient rail  service  in  the  Northeast  re- 
gion of  the  United  Sutes:  to  designate 
a  system  of  essential  rail  lines  in  the 
Northeast  region:  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  certain  rail  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR  11576)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  had  receded  from  ila  dU- 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  hLs  signature  to  the 
enroUed  bill  (HR  11575'  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr  MrrcALf). 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th«  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedlngrs  of  Thurs- 
day. December  20,  1973.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  obJecUon.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


THE  MEETING  IN  OK  NEVA  ON  ARAB- 
ISRAELI    DISPUTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  to- 
day Is  a  historic  date  In  the  history  of 
this  troubled  year.  A  number  of  .'Vrab 
States  and  Israel,  plus  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  meeting  In  Ge- 
neva to  consider  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing a  just  and  endunng  peace.  It  Is  his- 
toric because  for  the  first  time  in  a  gen- 
eration, Arabs  and  Israelis  are  sitting 
down  together,  if  not  cheek  by  jowl,  at 
least  together  and  not  divided  by  hotel 
corridors. 

I  would  hope  that  out  of  this  momen- 
tous gathering  will  come  not  rhetoric 
but  results.  I  would  hope  that  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  and  withdrawal  would  be 
considered  simultaneouslv  and  not  sep- 
arately. I  would  hope  that  a  reasonable 
agreement  could  be  reached  on  the  ques- 
Uon  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  the 
quesUon  of  Sharm  El  Shlekh.  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Golan  Heights,  the  problem 
of  the  Slnal,  and  the  matter  of  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem. 

It  will  be  a  time  for  testing,  and  I  think 
that  this  country  is  extremelv  fortunate 
to  have  a  man  of  the  caliber  and  the  abU- 
ity  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
He  has  worked  with  might  and  main  to 
help  bring  the  parties  together  to  work 
toward  a  reasonable  solution.  To  him 
must  go  great  credit  for  the  extraordi- 
nary efforts  he  has  attempted  and  in 
which,  hopefully  at  least  In  some  part 
he  has  succeeded. 

So  my  prayers  are  with  the  conference 
In  Geneva  today  and  in  the  days  and 
weeks  to  come.  My  hopes  are  for  a  Just 
and  durable  peace  which  will  aUow  Israel 
to  maintain  its  enUty  and  which  will 
bring  about  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  Arabs  that  Israel  Is  here  to  stay. 

Both  peoples — of  the  same  stock.  In- 
cidentally—can  make  great  contribu- 
tions In  the  Midwest  toward  one  another 
and  with  one  another.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  momentous  meeting  will  achieve  the 
desired  results,  so  that  the  Middle  East 
can  take  Its  rightful  place  in  the  affairs 
of  the  worid  and  that  the  enUty  of  Israel 
can  be  guaranteed  and  secured;  so  that 
peace,  once  again,  will  become  a  proba- 
bility rather  than  a  long-range  possi- 
bility, as  has  been  the  case  for  too  long 
over  the  past  25  or  so  years. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Doe.s  the  Senator  from  Man,iand 
desire  recogniti'in  as  actmg  minority 
leader? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  the  dLstinKui.<^hed  majority 
leader  in  his  prayers  for  peace  and  In  his 
prayers  for  \i\e  success  or  the  conference 
In  Geneva,  which  opens  today. 

His  prais^:'  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  proper  and  well  deserved,  but  I  think 
the  praise  the  majority  leader  has  given 
to  Henr\-  Kissinger  thLs  morning  is  all  the 
more  significant  because  of  the  majority 
leader's  own  long  experience  and  his  own 
great  success  in  matters  of  foreign  policy 
and  international  relations  When  he 
speaks,  he  speaks  with  the  voice  of 
experience  and  knowledge,  and  his  words 
are  the  more  important. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  gathered  at  Geneva 
today  represent  three  of  the  great  reli- 
gions of  ■the  world — Christian.  Muslim, 
and  Jew— all  of  which  stem  from  a 
common  origin  in  the  God  of  Abraham 
For  the  God  of  Abraham.  Justice  was  a 
cardinal  principle  of  nrtue  Justice  at 
Geneva,  justice  which  I  think  the  reli- 
gions understand  as  the  depth  of  their 
spintual  heritage— that  justice  may  well 
bring  about  the  peace  that  the  majority 
leader  has  so  eloquently  called  upon  us 
to  pray  for  today 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


REFORM  OP  THE  ELECTION 
PROCESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  sessions 
of  Congress  always  end  with  much  work 
left  undone  and  many  jobs  unfinished. 
That  is  in  the  nature  of  things  and  is 
not  likely  to  change. 

But  there  are  some  tasks  that  cannot 
be  delayed  and  there  are  some  times  that 
cr>-  for  change.  One  of  those  tasks  Is  the 
reform  of  the  election  process  to  correct 
the  abuses  rooted  in  money  and  secrecy. 
Congress  must  not  go  home  without 
heeding  a  public  outcry  against  failures 
of  Government  and  without  changing 
the  patterns  of  the  past. 

No  problem  confronting  our  Nation  to- 
day is  greater  than  that  of  our  steadily 
eroding  confidence  In  our  political  sys- 
tem, and  In  ourselves.  This  erosion  of 
confidence  results  from  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  our  current  political  cam- 
paign prcKess  corrupts  our  principles. 
our  leaders,  and  ourselves.  Reform  of 
that  system  is  essential  to  restoring  con- 
fidence and  self-respect,  and  this  res- 
toration Is  essential  to  mastering  the 
other  problems  and  challenges  we  face 

We  all  take  the  oath  to  support  smd 
defend  the  Constitution.  Our  constitu- 
tional processes  have  been  under  attack 
for  the  past  few  years.  The  spirit  and  In- 
tent of  the  law  has  been  abused  and  in 
some  Instances  the  letter  of  the  law  has 
been  violated  This  Is  particularly  so  in 
our  campaign  and  electoral  proce^'^efi 

Members  of  Congress  inusi  feel  Uie 
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weight  of  their  responsibility  for  reform 
iliat  bears  not  onij'  upon  the  national 
legiisiature  coUectivelj-,  but  upon  each 
Member  individually  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  as  practicing  politicians. 
If  the  Congress  caiuiot  now  provide  an 
institutional  answer  to  election  reform, 
there  are.  nonetheless,  appropriate  per- 
sonal solutions  that  can  be  taken. 

In  1973.  tlie  Senate  passed  a  campaign 
reform  act — ^the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendment  ol  1973  That  bill 
contamed  many  histonc  provLsions  which 
promise  significant  improvements  m 
Federal  elecuon  campaigns.  Yet  that  bill 
now  languishes  in  a  House  subcommittee. 
It  is  dead  for  the  1974  campaigns.  lUs 
proniLses  are  empty 

In  1973,  the  Senate  debated  pubhc 
financmg  of  campaigns.  A  majority  of 
Senators  agreed  that  this  step  was  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  make  our  pohtical 
system  one  in  which  we  can  all  once 
again  take  pride.  Yet  public  financing 
was  filibustered  to  death  on  this  floor 
And  while  we  have  the  firm  promise  of 
committee  action  withm  the  Senate  on 
public  financing  bills  next  year,  we  know 
such  action  cannot  affect  1974  cam- 
paigns. 

In  1974,  we  can  accomplish  much.  In 
1974,  the  Congress  can  enact  public  fi- 
nancing. In  1974,  Congress  can  enact 
legislation  to  set  ceilings  on  contribu- 
tions and  campaign  expenditures.  In 
1974,  the  President  can  join  with  the 
Congress  and  the  courts  in  seeking  to  in- 
sure that  the  abuses  of  the  past  are  ac- 
counted for,  and  that  our  campaign  sys- 
tem Is  modified  so  such  abuses  caimot 
recur.  We  must  do  all  of  this,  even  if  we 
realize  that  the  laws  now  in  effect  that 
proved  so  ineffective  in  1972  wiU  still  be 
in  effect  in  1974. 

And  so,  we  contemplate  what  more  we 
are  able  to  do  now. 

Laws,  as  a  general  propositon,  meas- 
ure the  outer  perimeters  of  human  be- 
havior that  are  prohibited  by  society. 
Laws  leave  us  freedom  to  choose  the  level 
of  social  attitudes  that  we  will  exhibit 
toward  our  fellow  men  Thus  the  law 
prohibits  mayhem  and  murder,  but  leaves 
us  free  to  detemune  whether  we  will  in 
fact  hve  in  love  and  charity  with  our 
neighbors.  Thus  the  law  exacts  through 
taxes  a  minimum  contribution  for  pub- 
lic welfare  and  defense,  but  leaves  us  free 
to  volimteer  personal  work  or  gifts  for 
the  causes  we  think  are  also  important 
to  our  community. 

Whj-  should  we  not  then  consider  that 
the  election  laws,  which  prescribe  mini- 
mum standards  of  conduct,  should  not  be 
seen  in  the  same  hght?  If  through  opposi- 
tion or  inertia  the  general  standards  can- 
not be  raised  by  revisions  of  the  general 
law,  what  is  to  prevent  those  who  are 
particularly  concerned  from  doing  more? 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  nothing  what- 
ever except  the  well-trodden  paths  of 
politics  that  so  many  of  us  have  followed 
with  the  best  of  motives  and  the  highest 
of  ideals  to  such  shoddy  destinations.  I 
feel  that  I  must  seek  a  new  road 

And  so,  I  wish  to  tell  tlie  people  of 
Maryland  as  well  as  the  Senate  some  of 
the  steps  I  personally  plan  to  take  in 
1974 

First.  I  will  accept  no  cash  contribu- 
tions for  my  campaign. 


Second.  I  wiU  permit  no  cash  expendi- 
tures by  my  campaign  organization  by 
others  on  my  behalf. 

Third,  I  will  solicit  small  contribu- 
tions onlj-. 

Fourth,  I  shall  not  accept  any  contri- 
bution of  more  than  $100  from  any  one 
individual. 

Fifth,  I  will  accept  contributions 
from  groups  or  organizations  onl.v  if  such 
contributions  represents  donations  of 
$100  or  less  from  specified  individuals, 
or  if  the  organization  certifies  that  its 
contribution  does  not  include  more  than 
$100  from  any  single  individual. 

Sixth.  I  will  not  accept  the  benefit  of 
any  donation  m  exces^s  of  $100  given  to 
any  group  or  organization  and  ear- 
marked for  my  campaign. 

Seventh.  I  will  report  ever>-  contribu- 
tion— no  matter  how  small — to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  State  authorities 
at  regular  intervals  throughout  the 
campaign. 

Eighth.  I  will  report  everv-  expendi- 
ture—no matter  how  small — to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  State  authorities 
at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. 

Ninth,  I  wUl  establish  one  central 
campaign  committee,  and  It  wlU  control 
aU  receipts  and  expenditures  of  my 
campaign. 

Tenth,  I  shall  abide  by  the  expendi- 
ture ceUings — 10  cents  per  voter  in  the 
primary  and  15  cents  per  voter  in  the 
general  election — which  were  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  July  and  now  lan- 
guish unattended  in  the  Hou.se. 

These  are  not  the  rules  I  have  Lived 
by  in  the  past.  They  are  different  from 
the  rules  foDowed  in  1960  when  I  was 
first  elected  to  the  Congress.  They  are 
different  from  1968  when  I  was  first 
elected  to  the  Senate  Lndeed,  they  are 
different  from  last  May  when  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  honored  me  by 
their  presence  m  Baltimore  at  a  fund- 
raiser pointing  toward  my  1974  can.paign 
from  which  a  balance  remains.  Perhaps 
we  aH  should  iiave  been  wiser  in  years 
past,  but  we  cannot  turn  back  the  clock 
and  start  reform  m  1960  or  1968  or  even 
7  months  ago.  What  we  can  do  Is  start 
now. 

In  seeking  this  new  start  and  this  new 
direction,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
goal  clear  And  that  goal  is  not  some  ex- 
emplary degree  of  personal  virtue.  After 
all,  it  IS  oiu:  ancient  prayer  that  the  Lord 
should  not  weigh  our  merits,  but  pardon 
our  offenses.  What  I  am  seeking  is  rather 
a  new  system,  a  new  method,  a  new 
standard  which  will  make  our  democracy 
more  truly  democratic.  By  adopting  these 
voluntary  Umlts  it  is  obvious  that  new 
risks  are  Incurred.  The  only  way  to  sur- 
mount those  risks  is  to  meet  the  criticism 
ral.sed  by  a  public  which  has  become  dis- 
trustful of  aU  politicians  and  is  losing 
faith  in  all  our  political  processes.  To 
restore  confidence  in  our  political  system 
and  politicians  will  require  a  tremendous 
and  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  every 
man  and  woman  who  supports  my 
candidacy  But  it  will  be  a  str-oggie  t>iat 
Is  invigorating  and  exciting,  because  it 
will  explore  new  wa>-s  to  fulfill  old  ideals 

None  of  the  steps  I  have  listed  are 
currently  required  b>  Federal  law  S<3me 
of   them   go   far   beyond    any   proposals 
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which  we  have  debated  and  supported. 
But  in  each  case,  those  who  have  advo- 
cated such  steps  have  been  told  that  no 
candidate  could  run  a  credible  campaign 
\i  he  abided  by  such  rules.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  were  naive  and  unreason- 
ably idealistic. 

In  each  case.  I  have  argued  to  the  con- 
trary. And  so  today.  I  pledge  to  test  out 
my  own  beliefs.  I  am  confident  that  the 
people  of  Maryland  can  demonstrate  to 
the  Congress  that  campaign  reform  can 
wcrk.  It  is  the  road  I  feel  I  should  take 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land >ield? 

Mr  MATHIAS  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Marjiand  for  the  guidelines  which 
he  has  established  for  himself. 

I  commend  him  for  the  example  which, 
hopefully,  he  wUl  set  for  the  rest  of  us. 
at  least  In  the  Senate  The  Senate  has 
attempted  to  face  up  to  the  question  of 
campaign  reform.  And  I  think  that  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  was.  despite  Its 
weaknesses,  a  noieworttoy  advance  in 
that  direction. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator,  es- 
pecially on  the  fact  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  in  fact  on  many  occasions, 
he  has  come  forth  with  Ideas  which.  I 
think,  fit  in  with  the  needs  and  the  moods 
of  the  people.  And  in  a  second  respect 
he  has  become  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate. 

With  men  like  Senator  M.^thias  serv- 
ing in  this  body,  it  makes  me  feel  proud 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  instltuticn. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  majority  leader  for  his  kind  words. 
Due  to  his  leadership,  the  Senate  has 
passed  some  of  the  significant  campaign 
reforms  that  have  been  approved  here, 
and  I  c.aly  hope  that  others  will  follow 
his  example. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond '  Is  to  t)e  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ho-^- 
much  time  is  left  of  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maniland? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Man.land  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Then  I  suggest  the 
ab<:erce  of  a  quonma.  with  the  time  for 
the  quoru.m  call  to  be  taken  out  of  th? 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  nrri,   M 


Joost,  Paul  Cunningham.  Arthur  Pan- 
kopf.  Jr..  Malcolm  Sterrett,  David  Clan- 
ton,  and  John  Kirtland.  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  staff,  may  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  conslderatton  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  HR. 
9142 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obJectiortKit  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  make  the 
-same  request  for  Charles  Warren  and 
Gary  Klein  of  my  steff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
new  of  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Syr.\  Jr  I  h:t.s  almost  expired.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  his  time  be  vitiated  at  this  time,  and 
I  can  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  he  will  have  no 
trouble  getting  15  minutes  later  in  the 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTlU-N   Ut    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  tliere  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  2  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.).  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


8.  27»4.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3«  of 
UUe  38  United  States  Code,  to  autboriee 
the  Admin latrstor  of  Vei«ran«'  Affair*  to 
continue  maXtng  educational  aaslatanoe  and 
subsistence  allowance  payments  to  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  during  periods 
that  the  educational  Institutions  In  which 
they  are  enrolled  are  temporarily  clewed  pur- 
•uant  to  a  policy  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  because  ■■'  -- »-.-^-     v  conditions. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Lynn  SutclifTe.  Robert 


ENROLLED   BILLS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  December  20.  1973.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8  14  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  maintenance  organlza- 
tlon.s  and  for  other  purpoaea; 

8.  216«  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlcpoea] 
of  opium  from  the  national  stockpue; 

8  2318  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  copper  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe;   and-« 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
HrcHEs.     Mr.     Williams,     and     Mr. 

CaANSTON  )  : 

8.  2848  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By    Mr.    INO0YE     (for    hUnself,    Mr 
CaAWSTOK.   Mr    .Manstiklo,   and   Mr. 
MrrtALF) : 
8,  2840.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  certain  persons,  who 
have   InnoceaUy  entered   into  a   legally  de- 
fective marriage  to  an  insured  Individual  and 
have  lived  with  such  Individual  as  his  hus- 
band or  wife  for  at  least  10  years,  shall  be 
treated,  for  benefit  purposes,  as  If  such  mar- 
riage had  been  legally  valid.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Talmaogc)  : 
8.  2850.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Revolutionary  War  battle  fought 
at  Savannah.  Oa.,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  COOK : 
8.    2851.    A    bin    relating    to    the    Pioneer 
Weapons  Hunting  Area  In  the  Daniel  Boone 
National  Forest,   Kentuckv    Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Macncson    Mr.   Biblz.   Mr.   Qravel, 
Mr   Hugh  Scott,  Mr   Aboctiezk.  Mr! 
BrorK.  Mr    Ha«tke,  Mr    Humphrey. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.   Jackson,   Mr    Roth] 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Stivxns.  Mr    Mans- 
riKU),  Mr  Mclimrax,  Mr  McOovnu*. 
Mr.    NsLsoN.    Mr.    Hdddleston,    Mr' 
TtTNNrr.  Mr.  Clakk,  and  Mr.  Crans- 
ton) : 
8   2852.  A  bin  to  preserve  local  air  service. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
By  Mr   HTJOHES: 
S    2853    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
Lt     (junior  grade)   Charles  W.  Baker,  Medl- 
cal    Service    Corps.    US     Naw     Referred    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed   Services 

By  Mr.   CRANSTON    (for   himself.  Mr. 
JAvrrs.  and  Mr.  Williams  i  : 
S  2854   A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
National   Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism 
and  Dteestlve  Diseases  in  order  to  advance 
a   national   attack   on   arthrltiF    Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr    ABOURBZK: 

*>5,.?f*K  «  .^'^  '°'  ""*  '■"''^  °^  Mahmond 
Abdullah  Najl:   and 

S  285fl  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maurice  Y 
Mur,d  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  JOHNSTON  (by  request)  • 
3  2857  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  beneflu  thereunder  (Including 
supplemenui  security  Income  benefits)  shall 
be  made  available  aud  financed  In  the  case 
of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on  the  same 
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basU  as  in  the  case  of  other  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY; 
8.  2868.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  for  the  purpoee  of 
Increasing  the  safety  of  offshore  drilling  ana 
production.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   JACKSON    (by  request): 
8.   2859.    A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Marian 
Law  Shale  Holloway.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  MA0NU8ON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
PtLL,  and  Mr.  Hollincs  )  : 
8.J.  Res.  184.  A  Joint  resolution  to  protect 
whales  and  cerUln  other  living  marine  re- 
sources. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  'for  himself,  Mr. 

Hughes,     Mr.     Williams.     Mr. 

Cranston,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 

S.  2848.  A  biU  to  extend  and  improve 

the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education  act 
amendments  of  1974 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  drug  abuse 
In  our  country  has  been  Increasing.  We 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  continuation 
of  what  is  basically  a  one  dimensional 
response  to  a  three  dimensional  problem. 
We  must  continue  to  focus  fiscal  and 
human  resources  on  clinically  oriented 
programs  such  as  methadone  mainte- 
nance and  therapeutic  communities  to 
combat  heroin  addiction.  However,  in  the 
face  of  changing  patterns  of  drug  abuse, 
we  are  no  longer  justified  In  expending 
drug  program  resources  In  this  singular 
area  of  heroin  addiction. 

We  are  seeing  now.  In  this  country  the 
development  of  a  frightening  pattern 
of  poly-drug  use.  Young  people,  even  at 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels, 
are  taking  drugs  In  combination — am- 
phetamines, barbituates.  tranquilizers 
and  others,  frequently  mixed  with  al- 
cohol. 

While  we  do  need  to  develop  some 
clinical  treatment  models  for  young- 
sters so  deeply  enmeshed  in  poly-drug 
use  as  to  be  rendered  nonfunctional,  we 
should  not  fail  to  heed  the  major  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  our  experience  In 
dealing  with  the  drug  abuse  problem 
over  the  past  few  years : 

The  drug  abuse  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  our  simply  dealing  with  Its 
ultimate  manifestation  in  the  in&vldual. 
that  is  addiction  or  crippling  poly-drug 
use.  The  abuse  of  any  substance  is  com- 
plex human  behavior  which  is  influenced 
by  many  forces:  School,  family,  church, 
community,  media  peer  group  pressure. 
We  must  undertake  the  development  of 
educational  program  models  that  utilize 
the  resources  of  all  of  these  in  order  to 
affect  drug  taking  behavior  before  it 
reaches  the  final  sUge;  one  where  al- 
ready overburdened  and  often  still  un- 
certain health  professionals  must  be 
called  upon  again  for  a  solution. 

We  must  undertake  early  Intervention 
and  prlman-  prevention  activities,  aimed 
at  helping  experimenters  and  users  out 
of  the  "taken"  category  before  taking 
becomes  "abusing  "  And  at  hflplnR  thp 


troubled  youngster  who,  even  thoiu:h  a 
nonuser,  may  be  headed  for  trouble  with 
drugs  because  of  their  abundance  and 
easy  accessibility,  because  of  peer  pres- 
sure to  conform,  to  join,  to  belong,  and 
because  of  the  more  general  but  equally 
strong  overall  pressure  in  our  society  to 
opt  for  the  chemical  solution  to  life's 
problems. 

The  community  at  large,  and  the 
schools  particularly,  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  focus  on  the  causes  of  drug  abuse 
rather  than  the  symptoms,  to  reflect 
their  own  specialized  needs,  and  to  plan 
and  develop  responsive  early  Interven- 
tion and  prevention  programing. 

Criticisms  of  so-called  drug  educa- 
tion efforts  have  been  leveled  at  pro- 
grams which  have  focused  for  the  most 
part  on  providing  massive  amoimts  of 
information,  very  often  to  bored  or  hos- 
tile audiences.  Such  criticism  is  well 
directed — but  hot  because  education  does 
not  work.  Rather  because  information  is 
not  education. 

Drug  education  should  be  a  total  proc- 
ess of  interaction  between  individuals 
which  emphasizes  the  effective  as  well  as 
the  cognitive  approach;  a  process  in 
which  drug  Information  is  utilized  as  a 
nutritive  ingredient  for  the  mutualistlc 
growth  of  teacher  and  student  alike,  to 
the  end  of  involving  the  student  in  intel- 
lectual, cultural,  and  social  alternatives 
to  drug  use. 

That  such  progra^ms  can  be  run  suc- 
cessfully has  been  demonstrated  by  sev- 
eral school  team  approaches  now  being 
utilized  around  the  country.  Not  the  least 
of  these  Is  one  from  my  own  State,  the 
Spark  program  In  New  York  City.  In- 
terestingly, its  success  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  its  meaningful  use  of  students 
themselves  as  "teachers"  in  the  overall 
educational  process. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  been 
training  community  teams  to  develop  in- 
tervention and  prevention  responses;  it 
has  provided  special  training  workshops 
for  teacher  training  Institutions.  It  Is 
trying  to  relate  responsibility  to  a  far 
broader  approach  to  "the  drug  problem" 
than  is  manifested  by  a  simplistic  focus 
upon  the  individual  already  addicted  to 
hard  drugs. 

We  must  relate  to  this  broader  ap- 
proach as  well.  We  need  a  drug  education 
bill  not  because  we  have  proved  scien- 
tifically that  drug  education  works;  but 
rather  because  we  hope  that  given  ade- 
quate time  and  support  it  can.  .\nd  l)e- 
cause  given  the  scope  of  our  drug  prob- 
lem and  the  lessons  of  experience,  we 
know  It  must. 

To  accomplish  that  goal  I  am  intro- 
ducing with  Senators  Hughes,  Williams 
and  Dominick  the  "Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act."  which  provides  as 
follows : 

Rrst — $90  million  over  3  years  is  au- 
thorized for  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
and  contracts  with,  institutions  of  higher 
education.  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  and  public  and  private  educa- 
tion or  community  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  organizations  to  support  and  evalu- 
ate demonstration  projects  and  to  dis- 
seminate these  nationally,  to  train  edu- 
cational and  community  personnel  that 
have  or  should  have  an  Important  in- 


fluence on  the  behavior  of  young  people 
and  to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
program  development. 
Second.  Authorizes  such  funds  to  be 

available  for  swtivities  such  as 

Comprehensive  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  school-communities  which  fo- 
cus on  the  causes  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  rather  than  the  symptoms;  which 
emphasize  the  effective  as  well  as  the 
cognitive  approach,  which  reflect  the 
specialized  needs  of  local  communities 
and  which  involve,  in  planning  and  de- 
vel(«>ment,  school  personnel,  the  target 
population,  community  representation 
and  parents: 

Creative  primary  prevention  and  early 
intervention  programs  in  schools  utiliz- 
ing an  interdisciplinan'  "school  team  ap- 
proach" to  prepare  educational  person- 
nel together  with  students  better  to  re- 
spond to  the  drug  and  alcohol  problems 
in  the  schools  by  developing  in  them 
skills  in  planning  comprehensive  school 
drug  abuse  prevention  programs  to  in- 
clude such  activities  as  peer  group  and 
individual  counseling,  group  leadership 
training,  rap  groups,  training  of  drug  and 
alcohol  education  specialists,  student  in- 
volvement in  intellectual,  cultural,  and 
social  alternatives  to  drug  and  alcohol 
use; 

Grants  to  State  educational  depart- 
ments to  support  specific  projects  for — 
inservice  training  of  educational  person- 
nel— technical  assistance  to  local  school 
districts — creative  leadership  in  pro- 
graming for  indigenous  minorities — 
training  of  peer  counselors; 

Ev-aluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs; 

Preservice  and  inservice  training  pro- 
grams on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention for  teachers,  counselors  and  oth- 
er educational  personnel,  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  other  public  service 
and  community  leaders  and  personnel; 

Training  of  educational  personnel  in 
the  selection  and   use  of  support  vaS^ 
terials  in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  preven- 
tion; 

Community  education  programs  on 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  especially  for 
parents  and  others,  els  appropriate.  In 
the  community; 

Evaluations  of  such  training  and  com- 
mimity  education  programs  including  the 
examination  of  the  intended  and  ac- 
tual impact  of  such  programs,  the  identi- 
fication of  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
such  programs  smd  the  evaluation  of  ma- 
terials used  In  such  programs; 

Programs  or  projects  to  recruit,  train, 
organize  and  employ  professionals  and 
other  persons  Including  former  drug  and 
alcohol  abusers  or  drug  and  alcohol  de- 
pendent persons  to  organize  and  par- 
ticipate In  programs  of  public  education 
in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse;  and 

Projects  for  the  dissemination  of  valid 
and  effective  school-community  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  education  programs. 

The  bill  is  distinguished  from  the  re- 
cent House-passed  bill— except  that  it 
retains  the  same  total  3-year  authoriza- 
tion of  $90  million  and  specifically  In- 
cludes alcoholism  within  drug  abuse — as 
follows : 

The  title  of  the  bill  Is  amended  to  read 
"Alcohol  and  Drug  .^buse  Education  Act" 
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to  reflect  the  focus  of  the  tacluslon  of 
support  for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol  de- 
pendency within  druK  abuse. 

In  lieu  of  the  $100,000  grants  to  each 
State  Education  Department  and  the 
funding  priority  provisions  single  grant 
authority  is  provided  for  educational  en- 
titles and  community  programs.  It  In- 
cludes authority  to  make  grants  to 
State  Education  Departments  to  support 
specific  proposals,  and  other  enumerated 
programs  eligible  for  funding  support 
to  achieve  the  desired  goals  as  set  forth 
In  sections  3  la)  and  ib»  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  clause  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  conform  to  the  grant  au- 
thorities established  by  the  bill. 

I  am  concerned  that  drug  cibuse  educa- 
tion has  been  professionally,  politically 
and  economically  exploited  and  could 
be  more  so  by  the  $100,000  grants  to  each 
State. 

There  have  been  numerous  criticisms 
of  prior  drug  abuse  education  activities, 
for  example,  the  Department  has  identi- 
fied States  where  all  of  the  funds  are 
channeled  to  Individual  communities  to 
carry  out  programs  with  little  direction 
or  monitoring  of  resiilts.  and  no  technical 
assistance  and  no  evaluation.  In  one  in- 
stance the  bulk  of  the  funds  has  gone  to 
support  one  big  workshop  for  educational 
personnel  during  the  summer  with  no 
subsequent  follow-up.  Some  States  are 
still  plying  the  traditional  cognitive  ap- 
proach to  drug  education  with  predicta- 
ble results.  In  one  instance  a  good  por- 
tion of  funds  was  spent  on  a  TV  series 
which  was  abandoned  after  production. 
Traditional  workshops  are  still  a  basic 
part  of  some  States'  programs.  There 
tend  to  be  instances  of  political  in-flght- 
Ing  and  red-tape  which  can  jeopardize 
funding  effectiveness.  A  number  have 
reported  significant  unspent  funds  at  the 
end  of  a  project  year  Also,  there  is  a 
need  for  well-trained  leadership  at  the 
State  as  well  as  at  the  local  level. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  today  with  Sen- 
ators HuGHis,  Williams,  and  DoicnncK 
will  provide  the  opportunity  to  avoid 
such  problems  by  focusing  limited  re- 
sources where  they  can  be  most  effec- 
tive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  evaluation  of  the  New  York  Spark 
drug  education  program,  which  In  great 
meas\ire  contributed  to  the  development 
for  the  criteria  of  this  bill,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  evaluation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2848 

S«  (t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  in  Congrm  assernbled.  That  this 
Act  luay  be  cited  aa  tb«  "Alcohol  azul  Drug 
Ahuae  EducAtton  Act  Amendments  ot  1974". 

Sbc  2.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
EducAtloc  Act  of  1970  (21  XJJBC.  1001)  Is 
amended  to  read  a«  foltows:  "This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Bduca- 
tlon  Act" 

lb)  Section  2  of  such  Act  la  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"Sbc  2  (a)  The  Congreaa  hereby  finds  and 
declare*  that  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  dlmln- 
lab««  the  strength  and  Tltailt;  of  the  people 
of  our  Nations  U3*t  aa  iocreshslng  number  at 


substanoee,  both  legal  and  Illegal,  are  being 
abuaed  by  Increasing  numbetB  of  IzuUvlduais; 
that  abase  of  any  substance  la  complex  hu- 
man behavior  which  is  influenced  by  many 
forcee — school,  family,  church,  community, 
media.  pe«r  groups;  and  that  prevention  and 
early  intervention  require  oooper&tloo  and 
coordination  of  all  of  these  In  strategies  de- 
signed to  respond  to  carefully  defined  prob- 
lems. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide leadership  to  schools  and  other  Insti- 
tutions in  the  community  by  supporting  proj- 
ects to  Identify,  evaluate,  demonatrate  and 
disseminate  effective  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
prevention  and  early  Intervention  strategies 
and  to  provide  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  schools  and  other  segments  of  the 
community  In  adapting  such  strategies  to 
Identified  local  needs." 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Art  Is  amended  to 
read  as  f oUows : 

Sk:  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  grants  to.  and  contracts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  pubuc 
and  private  education  or  community  agen- 
cies, institutions  and  organizations  to  sup- 
port and  evaluate  demonstration  projects  and 
to  disseminate  these  nationally,  to  train  edu- 
cational and  commxinity  personnel  that  have 
or  should  have  an  important  Influence  on  the 
behavior  of  young  people  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance   In  program  development 

"(b)  Punds  appropriated  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable 
for  such  Bkctlvities  as — 

"(1)  comprehensive  demonstration  pro- 
grams In  school -communities  which  focus  on 
the  causes  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  rather 
than  the  symptoms;  which  emphasize  the 
affective  as  well  as  the  cognitive  approach ; 
wtuch  reflect  the  specialized  needs  of  local 
communities  and  which  Involve,  In  planning 
and  development,  school  personnel,  the  target 
population,  community  representation  and 
parents; 

"(2)  creative  primary  prevention  and  early 
Intervention  programs  In  schools  utilizing  an 
Interdisciplinary  "school  team  approach'  to 
prepare  educational  personnel  together  with 
students  belter  to  respond  to  the  drug  and 
alcohol  problems  In  the  schools  by  develop- 
ing In  them  skUls  In  planning  comprehensive 
school  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention 
programs  to  include  such  activities  as  peer 
group  and  individual  counseling,  group  lead- 
ership training,  rap  groups,  training  of  drug 
and  alcohol  education  specialists,  student  In- 
volvement In  Intellectual,  cultural  and  social 
alternatives  to  drug  and  alcohol  use; 

"(3)  grants  to  State  Education  Depart- 
ments to  support  specific  projects  for — 

(A)  inservlce  training  of  educational  per- 
sonnel. 

(B)  technical  assistance  to  local  school 
districts. 

(C)  creative  leadership  In  programming 
for  Indigenous  minorities,  and 

(D)  training  of  peer  counselors; 

"(4)  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  described  In  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
and  (3 ) ; 

"(6)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention 
for  teachers,  counselors  and  other  educa- 
tional personnel,  law  enforcement  officials 
and  other  public  service  and  community 
leaders  and  personnel; 

"(6)  training  of  educational  personnel  In 
the  selection  and  use  of  support  materials 
in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention; 

"(7)  community  education  programs  on 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  especially  for  par- 
ents and  others  (as  appropriate)  In  the  com- 
munity; 

"(8)  evaluations  of  the  training  and  com- 
munity education  programs  described  in 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  including  the  ex- 
amination of  the  intended  and  actual  impact 
of    such    programs,    the    identification    of 


strengths  and  weaknesses  In  such  programs 
and  the  evaluation  of  materials  used  In  such 
programs. 

"^9)  programs  or  projects  to  recruit,  train, 
organize  and  employ  professionals  and  other 
persons,  including  former  drug  and  alcohol 
abusers  or  drug  and  alcohol  d^>endent  per- 
sons to  organize  and  participate  In  programs 
of  public  education  in  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse;  and 

"(10)  projects  for  the  dissemination  of 
valid  and  effective  school-community  drug 
and  adcohol  abuse  education  programs. 

■(CI  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion 826,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  830.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  and  834,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976." 

Sec.  3.  The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"drug  abuse"  each  time  It  appears  In  section 
6  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "drug  and 
alcohol  abuse". 

PKXLIMINtJLT  RJCPOBT PHASX  I  OF  SPARK 

PaooaAjf  Anai,tsi8 

(By  Eugene  P.  Vlaco) 

roREwoao 

Even  at  this  early  stage,  It'ls  important 
to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  parUclpa- 
tlon  of  others  without  whose  assistance  this 
work  would  not  be  underway.  First  and 
foremost  are  key  personnel  at  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education:  Arthur  Jafle.  Di- 
rector. SPARK  Program,  and  Kathy  Quaranta. 
Director  of  TralnUig.  SPARK  Program.  The 
teams  at  the  schools,  who  remain  anon- 
ymous because  of  the  anonymity  of  their 
schools,  gathered  the  data  under  painful  and 
time-consuming  circumstances 

The  study  Is  under  the  overall  direction  of 
Leon  S  Poclnkl,  EHrector  of  Operations, 
GEOMET.  Isadore  Knger  provides  guidance 
on  statistical  matters.  Computer  program- 
ming and  data  management  at  GEOMET  Is 
the  responslbUlty   of   Michel   B.   Rodante. 

The  Oovemment  Project  Officer,  oversee- 
ing  the  totel  study  on  behalf  of  SAODAP,  is 
Bernard  R    McColgan 

SECTION  i.o — rrrrRODucnoN 
Background 

This  Is  the  first  report  on  the  analysis  of 
daU  representing  the  performance  of  the 
SPARK  (School  Prevention  of  Addiction 
through  RehabUltatlon  and  Knowledge)  dnig 
abuse  program.  The  analysis  Is  being  carried 
out  under  the  Basic  OrderUig  Agreement 
73-2  between  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  GEOMET.  In- 
corpora  ted. 

The   New   York  City  SPARK   Program   Is: 

"The  Nations  largest  school-based  pro- 
gram  (approaching)  addiction  education  and 
prevention  through  group  and  individual 
counseling,  training  of  a  peer  leadership 
cadre,  home  visits.  p«u-ent  workshops,  parent/ 
chUd  group  sessions,  community  involve- 
ment, curriculum  development,  and  In-serv- 
ice  training  for  teachers." 

Four  major  program  goals  have  been  es- 
tablished: 

"Bstabllahlng  a  setting  within  each  school 
where  young  people  can  go  to  learn  to  like 
themselves  and  cop>e  with  one  another; 

"Helping  students  to  make  decisions,  solve 
problems,  and  In  the  process,  to  grow; 

"Providing  young  people  Intellectual,  so- 
cial, cultural  and  recreational  alternative  to 
drug  abuse;  and 

"Improving  communication  with  the  exist. 
Ing  services  within  each  school" 

The  program  Is  operated  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  within  the  school 
system.  Doctrine,  guidance  and  staff  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  assignment,  as  weU  aa 
overall  coordination  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  SPARK  Program  Management  group,  an 
element  of  the  Board  of  Education  The  di- 
rect on-tbe-scenes  activity  of  the  program. 
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in  the  94  high  schools  mafci:  g  up  Xiie  New 
Y'irk  City  seojiidary  school  sys;.em  Is  Lhe  re- 
spoiisibUlly  of  the  indlvlduaj  high  school 
principals  The  SP.^RK  teams  Ux:ated  In  the 
schools  are  members  of  the  Individual  school 
faculty  and  are  supenlsed  hy  the  principal 

Three  different  types  of  SPARK  teams  a.rf 
represented  In  the  school  system    They  are. 

One  Drug  Education  SpeclaJLst  (DESi  at 
each  of  45  schooLs, 

One  DE8  and  one  Instructor/ Addiction  at 
each  of  40  schools:  and 

One  DES,  two  Instructors/Addiction,  and 
three  additional  professionals  (usually  In- 
cluding a  psychologist,  guidance  counselors. 
or  attendance  teachers)  at  each  of  the  re- 
maining nine  schools 

The  last  type  of  team  conflguratlan  Is 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  an  Inter- 
vention  and   prevention   center. 

The  program  got  underway  about  1070.  A 
full  description  of  its  development  orga- 
nization, and  operation.";  will  be  tnclvided  In 
a  subsequent  report  It  is  MjfBcient  l.o  state 
here  that  a  brief  analysis  carried  out  early 
this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Npw  York 
Addiction  Services  Agency  ( A.SA  i .  the  Kenerai 
delegate  agency  for  drug  abuse  funds,  Indi- 
cated striking  changes  In  U^havlor  am.jng 
the  students  who  partl'-lpated  In  the  SPARK 
program  A  major  limitation  cf  that  analysis 
was  that  it  sampled  or.ly  SPARK  enroliees 
and  did  not  Include  ob,servatlon9  of  be.harlor 
among  students  who  were  nut  itat>i>ci»t.ed  with 
SPARK  The  analysis  Included  SPARK  In- 
volvement data  for  only  the  first  semester 
of  the  1972  1973  school  year  (u  mf>ared  with 
"baBellne"  data  on  the  same  students  for  a 
compairable  semester  (the  previous  year  i  be- 
fore they  became  involved  In  the  SPARK 
program. 

To  augment  the  observations  of  the  ASA- 
sponsored  analysis  and  to  prot>e  somewhat 
deeper  Into  the  performance  of  the  SPARK 
program,  SAODAP  asked  GEOMET  to  carry 
out  "an  evaluation  of  the  SPARK  high  school 
drug  abuse  program  In  New  York  City  in 
terms  of  changes  In  the  functional  behavior 
of  students  In  an  exp>erlmental  group,  as 
compared    with    a   control    group." 

Technical  approach 

The  basic  approach  Is  to  compare  the  be- 
havior of  students  In  the  SPARK  program 
with  students  not  In  the  SPARK  program. 
Behavior  Is  represented  by  four  parameters: 
referrals  for  drug-related  activity.  Instances 
of  misbehavior  (referred  to  as  'aotlng-out 
behavior"),  truancy,  and  claissroom  grades. 
Samples  of  students  have  been  drawn  from 
three  of  the  nine  schools  that  have  inter- 
vention and  prevention  centers.  The  objec- 
tive sample  distribution  is  100  SPARK 
students  per  school  for  a  total  sample  size 
of  300  "experimental"  subjects  and  100  non- 
SPARK  students  per  school  for  a  total  of 
300  "control "  subjects.  The  control  samples 
are  to  be  matched  or  "paired"  with  the  ex- 
perimental samples.  The  matching  will  be 
done  In  terms  of  the  four  behavior  variables 
plus  sex  (gender)  on  the  basis  of  data  repre- 
senting the  students  during  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1971  to  June  1972  (before  the  SPARK 
population  enrollment). 

The  students  are  selected  from  the  f>opu- 
latlons  who  were  In  the  9th  and  10th  grades 
during  the  baselme  period;  thus,  they  are 
In  the  nth  and  12th  grades  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  school  year.  The 
matching  will  be  done  by  computing  the 
distributions  of  the  various  variables  for  the 
experimental  group  for  the  period  prior  to 
the  groups  entry  Into  the  program  Control 
samples  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  one- 
f  or -one  pairing  in  terms  of  the  same  be- 
havior characteristics  for  the  same  time  pe- 
riod. In  order  to  facilitate  the  data  collec- 
tion effort  (carried  out  by  members  of  the 
SPARK  Intervention  and  prevention  center 
teams  at  the  three  schools) .  the  same  base- 
line period  and  first  "treatment"  period  data 
were  drawn  for  the  experimental  sample  ( 100 
students)    and  the  larger  control  sample  at 


the  same  time  The  first  "treatment'  period 
Is  the  period  Septemt)er  1972  to  June  1973. 
or  the  first  year  of  SPARK  involvement  for 
the  experimental  group 

Comparisons  will  be  carried  out  covering 
the  present  school  year  (September  1973  to 
June  1974  1;  plans  also  call  for  an  Interim 
data  point  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
( January  1974) 

The   behavior  variables  specifically  repre- 

The  number  >t  referrals  for  drug-related 
behavior  from  a  wide  range  of  sources  in- 
cluding school  sec\;rlty  guard?  professional 
staff   members,    family,   and   other  students 

The  number  of  reported  Inytancef  of  mis- 
behavior IncUiding  fighting  abusive  oral  lan- 
guage, and  stealing: 

Ttie  total  number  of  absences,  unexctised 
absences,  class  cuttings,  and  tartilness  events; 
and 

Grades  on  at  least  the  five  basic  courses 
generally  required 

Since  the  data  to  be  used  are  as  filed  In 
th-*  various  sch<->ols  and  some  variations  in 
data  recording  systems  is  expvected,  the  anal- 
ysis win  be  adjusted  to  make  m&ximum  use 
of  the  data  In  their  original  form. 

SECTION  a.O STATUS  AS  OP  31  OCTOBKH  1973 

Three  basic  sets  of  data  have  been  drawn, 
u.slng  random  procedures,  by  the  SPARK 
whool  .staffs  and  are  being  processed  at 
GEOMET  The  data  generally  consist  of  the 
following   Information: 

A  student  Identification  number  (ao  the 
longitudinal  data  can  be  correctly  drawn  In 
the  future) ; 

Indication  of  the  sample  category  (experi- 
mental or  control) : 

The  student's  sex: 

Whether  or  not  the  student  Is  presently 
enrolled  (for  the  data  now  In  band,  all  are 
still  enrolled) ;   and 

The  number  of  referrals  for  drug-related 
behavior  from  police,  security  guard,  profes- 
sional staff,  self,  family,  other  students, 
emergency  room,  and  other  medical  facility. 

The  number  of  events  of  acting-out  be- 
havior, categorized  as  fighting  with  other 
students;  fighting  with  staff,  abusive  oral  lan- 
guage, disruption  classroom  activities;  inap- 
propriate conduct  In  lunch  or  recreational 
areas,  damaging  school  property,  stealing 
from  school,  other  students,  or  faculty,  set- 
ting fires,  and  setting  false  alarms 

The  number  of  events  associated  with  tru- 
ant behavior  as  represented  by  total  absences, 
classes  cut,  and  tardiness. 

Pinal  grade  on  six  courses 

Data  were  not  available  on  al!  elements  at 
all  schools.  For  example,  there  appear  to  be 
no  (or  very  few)  Instances  of  "setting  fixes" 
or  "false  alarms."  Similarly.  Information  on 
unexcused  absences  Is  not  filed  at  some 
schools.  The  composition  of  the  samples  is 
Indicated  In  Table  1  below: 

TABLE  1. -SAMPLE  SIZE  AND  COMPOSITION 


School  1 

Sctiool2 

Schools 

Group 

Mile   Female 

Malt   Fofflalc 

Male     Female 

Etperlmentsl.. 
Control...      . 

42          S8 

.     HI           90 

S4           46 
81           7S 

30             70 
60           140 

As  of  this  report,  the  data  are  In  computer 
accessible  form.  The  matching  process,  a 
somewhat  tedious  task,  Is  underway.  Initial 
frequency  distributions  have  been  computed 
for  all  the  groups  for  Schools  1  and  2:  the 
data  for  School  3  (slightly  delayed)  has  only 
recently  been  prepared  for  entry  Into  the 
computer  and  the  distributions  are  not  yet 
avaUable.  The  preliminary  results  are  pre- 
sented In  the  next  section. 

SECTION  3.0 PaEUMINAKT  RXSUXTS  1  TWO 

SCHOOLS 

This  section  preeents  the  tentative  results 
obtained  by  analysis  of  the  available  data 
for  twx>  schools. 


The  results  of  principal  concern  are  thir>f-e 
that  Indicate  the  change  in  the  exf>enmec*..a; 
group  over  time  In  interpreting  theee  re- 
sults It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  the 
control  popiUatlon  has  not  yet  been  matched 
TTius.  on  tiie  basis  of  the  statistics  computed 
from  the  entire  popiUstlon,  results  are  only 
preliminary  It  may  t)e  expected  that  the 
differences  between  the  experimental  and 
control  groups  for  the  first  "treatment"  peri- 
od (September  1972  to  June  1973)  will 
change,  given  that  the  two  groups  are  about 
the  same  i  matched  >  for  the  baselli.e  perloc 
Tables  2  through  5  summartz*  the  observa- 
tions and  display  the  summary  data  by 
school,  by  time  period,  and  by  sample  group. 

TABLE  2.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  REFERRALS  FOR 
DRUG-REUTED  BEHAVIOR  (ALL  SOURCES) 


School  1 

School2 

Group 

1971-72      1972-73 

1971-72        1972-73 

Experimental.. 
Control 

3.88  2.83 
1.31           1.86 

3.31            1.33 
1.79             4.91 

TABLE   3.— AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF   MISBEHAVIOR   EVENTS 
(ALL  TYPES   OF   ACTING-OUT    BEHAVIOR) 

Schooll 

School2i 

Group 

1971-72      1972-73 

1971  72        1972-73 

EiperimentaL. 
Control 

12.84  6.06 
4.05           7.68 

14.28            3.89 
7.11           li.  13 

<  Includes  suspensions:  data  not  available  for  School  1. 


TABLE  4.-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  TOTAL  ABSENCES 


School  1 

School2 

Group 

1971-72      1972-73 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Experimental 

Control 

21.  IS  19. 16 
23.96         33.S2 

17.87 
28.24 

12.06 
33.90 

TABLE  5.- 

-AVERAGE  GRADES  (5  COURSES) 

Schooll 

Schooia 

Group 

1971-72      1972-73 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Expenmental 

Control 

64. 18  69. 32 
6a46          48.48 

60.86 
M.38 

70.29 
40.73 

The  preliminary  data  Indicate  that  the 
number  of  referrals  for  drug  related  activity 
for  members  of  the  experimental  group  (In 
the  SPARK  Program)  decreased.  whUe  the 
number  of  referrals  for  members  of  the  con- 
trol group  (not  In  the  SPARK  Program)  In- 
creased from  the  baseline  period  to  the  19712- 
73  period.  The  same  Is  essentially  true  for 
the  number  of  absences.  In  the  case  of 
average  grades,  the  grades  for  the  members  of 
experimental  group  were  higher  during  the 
period  they  were  in  the  I^rogram  than  before, 
while  the  grades  for  the  control  group  mem- 
bers dropped  during  the  same  period 

Although  there  are  many  factors  that  may 
Influence  the  results  presented  here,  we  can 
tentatively  conclude  that  there  Is  an  asso- 
ciation between  participation  In  the  SPARK 
Program  and  Improvement  In  the  attributes 
of  socially  desirable  behavior.  In  turn  this 
result  may  mean  that  there  Is  some  "treat- 
ment" to  which  the  SPARK -enrolled  stu- 
dents are  exposed  that  affects  their  behavior 
In  a  positive  or  "good"  manner.  CMrespond- 
ingly.  there  is  some  Influence  or  treatment  to 
which  the  non-SP.^RK  atudert.s  are  exposed 
that  has  the  opfXDSite  e:!ect  The  data  Indi- 
cate  these   observations   without  exception. 
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3ach   consistency   is  quite  r»re  In  analyses 
of  the  present  type. 

The  basic  data  complied  consists  of  the 
mean  scores  for  each  of  the  subvarlables.  le- 
aned in  Section  2  0.  Table  8  presents  all  tje 
means  for  the  two  periods  (September  1971 
to  June  1972  and  September  1972  to  June 
1973  I  for  the  experimental  group  at  School 
1:  Table  7  preaenia  the  same  data  for  the 
control  population  at  School  1.  Tables  8  and 
9  present  the  comparable  data,  respectively 
for  School  2. 

TABLE  6.-MEANSUBV«IABlE  SCORES.  SCHOOL  1.  EXPERI- 
MENTAL GROUP.  SEPTEMBER  1971  TO  JUNE  1972  ANO 
SEPTEMBER  1972  TO  JUNE  1973 


TABLE  8.-MEAN  SCORES,  ALL  SUBVARIABLES.  SCHOOi  2 
EJ<PERIM£NTAL  GROUP.  SEPTEMBER  1971  TO  JUNE  1972 
AND  SEPTEMBER  1972  TO  JUNE  1973 


Variable  ind  subvariaUe 


A*«ra(«    number    of 
tv«nt]  or  metfl  grade 

1971-72        1972-73 


Variable  and  subvanable 


Average    number    ol 
evenb    or    mean 
grade 

1971-72   1972-73 


Otug  feferrals: 

Police     0 

Secu'it*  guard """  .85 

Professional  stiir '  2  16 

S^      16 

Family .30 

Other  jtudents ""I"  .3* 

Emergency  noon .06 

Medical  facility .01 

Acling-Out  behavior: 

Fighting  wirti  other  studeirts 1.33 

Fighting  aith  facully .43 

Abustve  language [  3.38 

Disrupting  classrooms 4.67 

Bad  conduct  in  lunchrooms 2.92 

Damaging  school  pnepcrty .07 

Stealing .04 

Setting  fires "  '  Q 

False  alarms l.l[[[[[[[Vi  0 

Absences 

Total 21.15 

Unetcused 10.40 

CUsscuttiag 11. 14 

Tardiness '  5  69 

Grades 

Cou'se  1 67  55 

Cou's»2 67  30 

Courses 61  50 

Course  4 63.10 

Courses 6146 


0 

.40 

1.08 

.80 

.34 

.17 

.03 

.01 

.58 

.15 

1.83 

1.97 

1.53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19  16 

5  22 

4.96 

4.30 

71  39 

65  99 

67.14 

69.99 

72.10 

TABLE  7 -MEAN  SUBVARIABIE  SCORES.  SCHOOL  1. 
CONTROL  POPULATION  SEPTEMBER  1971  TO  JUNE 
1972  AND  SEPTEmSER    1972  TO  JUNE   1973 


EIIIBE 


Average  number  of 
events  or  mean 
grade 


Variable  and  subvariaMe  1971-72 

Drug  refXrals: 

Poll*   0 

Secji^  juard ,26 

l>ra(esstanal  stall 90 

Self  ..  .".""."  0 

FarrHy     ...    Q 

Otiwr  students III......  .02 

ETiergenc*  room l...'...l  .12 

Medical  facility "l  Q 

Actmg-out  behavior : 

FigMing  «ith  olher  students 43 

Flg^tl^g  •ith  faculty .OJ 

Abusive  language ,88 

Disrupting  cJassrDo.:;;   l.l.l  1.41 

Bsd  conduct  m  luncRrooms  1  24 

Damaging  Khool  property 0 

Sitalmg.   0 

S•f^ng  fires 0 

FaHe  alarms I.""  0 

Absences 

^w* 23.96 

Uneic js«d 6.  31 

Class  cntti  118 1.IIIilll!  IX.U 

Tardineu .    k  12 

Grades  

C«if*»l 62.14 

Cows«2 62  66 

Course  3 $7  79 

Course* 58  14 

CouneS :.  1  61.59 


1972  73 


0 

.50 
L23 

0 

01 
.02 
.10 
0 

.75 

.19 

1.78 

1  95 

2.73 

.26 

.02 

0 

0 

33  52 

14.83 

23  « 

4.52 

49.65 
48  54 

46  94 

47  91 
'  49  31 


•  0«l»  190  students  took  this  course,  mean  comcuted  on  this 
mfflber. 

'  (My  193  students  look  this  comnt.  mean  comptftad  00  this 
Maiber, 


Drug  referrals; 

Police 0.50 

Secuiity  guard 4S 

Professional  sta0 ll.l'l  r45 

Self ;«i 

Family J_  |o| 

Other  students llllllll.lll  iiO 

Emergency  room "  |o4 

Medical  facility ll.l.ll  0* 

Acting-out  behavior: 

Fighting  with  other  students 2.24 

Fighting  w  th  faculty .73 

Abusive  language ....  J.|7 

Disrupting  classrooms I  1.J5 

Bad  conduct  in  lunchrooms 5. 14 

Damaging  school  property I  III 

Stealing g 

Setting  fires IIIIII'"  0 

False  alarms H"  0 

Suspensions ""  13 

Absences: 

Jotl 17.87 

Unetcused (I) 

Class  cutting "  (i) 

Tardiness '"  8  18 

Grades 

Course  1 60.80 

Course  2 64  60 

Ceune3 53.30 

Cours«4 62.10 

Courses nil  158  52 


.08 
.25 
.68 

.09 
.22 
.01 


.46 
.19 

1.51 
.33 

1.36 
.01 
.01 

0 

0 
.02 

12.06 
(') 

3.73 

66.40 
68.70 
67.20 
70.55 
78.60 


>  No  daU. 

■  Only  99  students  look  this  course;  mean  computed  on  this 
number. 


TABLE  9  —MEAN  SCORES,  ALL  SUBVARIABLES.  SCHOOL 
2.  CONTROL  POPULATION.  SEPTEMBER  1971  TO  JUNE 
1972  AND  SEPTEMBER   1972  TO  JUNE  1973 


Variable  and  subvariable 


Average  number  of 

events  or  mean 

grade 

1971  72        1972-73 


Drug  referrals: 

Police 0.03 

Security  guard 22 

Prolessional  stall i'28 

Self _ :o3 

Family 04 

Other  students l.l.l.  '.  19 

Emergency  room ".  Q 

Medical  facility 0 

Acting-out  behavior: 

fighting  with  other  student 1. 16 

Fighting  with  faculty 22 

Abusive  language 2  48 

Oivupting  classrooms  [  .92 

Sad  conduct  in  lunchrooms 2.15 

Damaging  school  property .08 

Stealing 01 

Setting  fires l.l.,....ll  0 

False  alarms .01 

Suspensions .08 

AbsetKes. 

Total.. 28.42 

Uneicused (i) 

Class  cutting (i) 

Tardiness \\  54 

Grades 

Course  1 52.69 

Course  2 51.83 

C«»f»  3 46.86 

Co<irs«4 57  24 

Courses 53  28 


0  08 
62 

2.94 
.26 
.14 
.85 
.01 


2  69 

.67 

5.41 

1  98 

4.11 

.15 

.01 

.01 

D 

.10 


33.90 
(') 

4.52 

39.90 
41.06 

41.22 
38  88 
4^  ',9 


Ho  data. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  1  for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  MAwsraLO.  and 
Mr.  MiTCALFi  : 
S.  2849.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  certain  per- 
sons, who  have  innocently  entered  into 
a  legally  defective  marriage  to  an  Insured 
individual  and  have  lived  with  such  In- 
dividual &a  his  husband  or  wife  for  at 
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least  10  years,  shall  be  treated,  for  bene- 
fit purposes,  as  If  such  marriage  had 
been  legally  valid.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual who  has  Innocently  entered  into  a  le- 
gally defective  marriage  to  an  Insured 
Individual,  and  who  has  lived  with  such 
individual  as  husband  or  wife  for  at  least 
10  years,  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of 
qualifying  for  benefits,  as  if  such  mar- 
riage had  been  legally  valid. 

This  legislation  was  prompted  by  a 
problem  which  faces  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Mrs.  X  had  lived  with  her  husband 
for  over  25  years,  and  then  found  that 
she  was  ineligible  for  social  security  ben- 
efits even  though  all  agree  that  she  had 
acted  in  good  faith.  To  quote  Acting 
Commissioner  Hess,  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration : 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  Mrs. 
Xs  case  merits  sympathy.  ...  It  would  ap. 
pear  that  she  may  have  l>een  grossly  de- 
ceived in  1943,  and  was,  in  consequence 
inveigled  Into  an  invalid  marriage  by  delib- 
erate misrepresentation.  .  .  since  It  was 
determined  In  February,  1969,  that  Y  Is  the 
legal  wife  of  X.  only  she  could  l)e  paid  wife's 
benents  for  months  thereafter. 

Thus,  after  Uving  with  her  husband  for 
over  25  years,  Mrs.  X  found  herself  In- 
eligible for  social  security  benefits  be- 
cause she  was  not  legally  married. 

Mr.  President,  m  reviewing  this  bill, 
you  will  note  that  both  wives  will  be 
treated  as  if  their  marriages  were,  in  fact, 
valid.  Accordingly,  benefits  paid  to  one 
would  not  afreet  the  eligibility  status  or 
extent  of  coverage  which  the  other  Is  en- 
titled to  receive.  Further,  a  clause  Is  in- 
cluded which  would  penalize  the  indi- 
vidual responsible  for  this  deception  by 
reducing  his  old-age  benefit  by  an 
amount  equal  to  that  paid  to  his  "second" 
^^ife. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  you  will  recog- 
nize the  need  which  Is  felt  by  those  who 
would  benefit  by  this  legislation,  and  wUI 
assist  in  its  speedy  passage. 


By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  2851.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Pioneer 
Weapons  Hunting  Area  m  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest.  Ky.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  on  Monday 
December  17,  I  withdrew  the  language 
of  my  amendment  to  S.  1983— the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973— «o  as  to 
not  Jeopardize  final  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report  which  we  acted  on  Wed- 
nesday night. 

The  point  of  the  amendment  I  sub- 
mitted to  8.  1983  was  to  preserve  Ken- 
tucky's Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting  Area 
in  the  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest  of 
eastern  Kentuclcy  while,  at  the  same 
time,  providing  access  to  a  recreation 
area  at  Cave  Run  Lake  which  will  soon 
be  Kentucky's  fourth  largest  manmade 
lake. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  1983.  by 
my  agreement  with  the  House  conferees 
at  the  Monday  meeting  states : 
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In  light  of  the  considerable  controver:3> 
on  the  subject,  the  conferees  felt  that  this 
issue  ought  not  to  be  resolved  by  inclusion 
of  this  section  In  the  bill,  but  that  It  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  full  hearings  to  be 
held  on  tlie  question  by  the  proper  com- 
ntlttees  of  Congress.  Accordingly  the  section 
was  stricken  from  the  bUl  with  the  under- 
standing and  hope  that  such  heexlngs  might 
be  expeditiously  completed. 

As  the  first  step  in  facUltatlng  action 
on  this  agreement  to  hold  hearings  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk,  legislation  stating  that, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  department,  agency,  or  other 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
shall  take  any  action  involving  the  con- 
struction, upon  or  through  any  of  the 
approximately  7,300  acres  of  land  com- 
prising the  Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting 
Area  in  the  Daniel  Boone  National  For- 
est, Ky.,  of  an  Eiccess  road  to  the  ZllpK) 
Recreation  area.  In  addition,  the  bill 
contains  an  exception  stating  that  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  shall  be  construed  as  pre- 
cluding the  construction  of  a  ZOpo  Rec- 
reation Site  access  road  generally  on  a 
route  extending  northward  from  forest 
development  road  No.  129  generally 
skirting  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting  Area.  I  ask 
that  this  bUl  be  appropriately  referred 
and  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
m&rks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  matter 
of  locating  the  Zilpo  access  road  has 
been  a  subject  of  great  concern  to  a  large 
number  of  Kentuckians  because  the 
Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting  Area,  opened 
in  July  of  1962,  wa^  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  Nation  and  the  focal  point  of  at- 
tention for  interested  fish  and  game 
personnel  from  other  States,  depart- 
ments, and  Federal  agencies. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  November  1966  issue 
of  Field  and  Stream  magazine  which  ac- 
celerated the  Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting 
Area  into  national  prominence  and  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  area  of  interest.  I  ask 
that  it  appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
and  be  labeled  exhibit  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExHTBrr  1 

IProm  the  Field  and  Stream  magazine. 

Noveml>er  1966] 
Kektocky's  Happiest  Hi'ntinc  Qboitnd 

(By  Jim  Hayes) 

The  sound  of  a  shot  from  an  oldtlme 
muzzle-loading  shotgun  is  distinctly  different 
from  that  of  a  modern  gun  firing  smokeless 
powder.  Whereas  the  modern  shotgun  ha.s  a 
flat,  slamming  report,  the  black-powder  scat- 
tergun  touches  oH  with  a  resonant,  rolling 
ka-boooooom. 

I'm  accustomed  to  hunting  with  a  12-gauge 
Remington,  so  the  difference  was  Immedi- 
ately apparent  to  me  when  the  first  grouse 
thundered  out  of  a  windfall  a:id  two  of  my 
hunting  companions  blazed  away  with  their 
muzzle  loaders  After  the  clouds  of  blue 
smoke  lifted,  we  moved  ahead  and  found  the 
bird  in  the  dry  leaves. 

We  were  hunting  with  muzzle  loaders,  not 
to  give  the  grouse  a  better  chance,  which  they 
hardly   needed,    but   because   they   were   our 


iickel^  to  one  oi  America  s  moat  unusual 
pubUc  hunting  grounds,  the  Primitive  Weap- 
ons Area  of  the  Cumberland  National  Forest 
iu  northeastern  Kentucky. 

A  cooperative  development  of  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  and  the  Kentucky  Department 
of  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Itesources.  this  7300- 
acre  tract  of  forest  land  has  been  set  aside 
for  sportsmen  who'd, like  the  chance  to  hunt 
an  abundance  of  game  with  the  same  weap- 
ons and  under  the  same  wilderness  condi- 
tions that  existed  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  only  weapons  permitted  here  are  long- 
bows, crossbows,  and  muzzle-loading  rine= 
and  shotguns.  The  Primitive  Weapons  Area 
which  opened  in  July  1963.  has  been  attract- 
ing hunters  in  increasing  numbers  ever  since. 

My  hunting  partners  were  BUl  Zeedyk, 
John  Nunan,  and  Bobby  Durbln,  all  of  Win- 
chester, Kentucky.  Bill  Is  the  V£>.  Forest 
Service's  wildlife  staff  officer  assigned  to  the 
Cumberland  National  Forest  and  a  dedicated 
career  conservationist.  Bobby  and  John  are 
muzzle-loader  enthusiasts.  A  month  earlier, 
on  November  10,  the  opening  of  deer  season. 
Bobby  had  bagged  a  four-point,  lae-pound 
buck  on  the  Primitive  Weapons  Area  Hunt- 
lag  near  a  waterhole  on  the  Tater  Knob 
slope,  he  dropped  It  from  50  yards  with  one 
shot  from  his  .43-caliber  long  rifle. 

Although  I  had  never  hunted  with  a  muz- 
zle loader.  I'd  always  been  fascinated  with 
the  Idea.  When  I  heard  of  Kentucky's  Primi- 
tive Weapons  Area,  I  wrote  to  Bob  OolUns, 
Forest  Service  supervisor  of  the  Cumberland 
National  Forest,  and  asked  to  Join  in  a  hunt. 
Bill  Zeedyk  was  assigned  to  organize  the 
hunt,  and  we  agreed  on  a  date — Saturday, 
December  4.  1966.  The  day  before.  I  drove 
from  my  home  north  of  Pittsburgh  and 
checked  into  a  motel  In  Winchester.  At  6  the 
next  morning  Bill  and  his  friends  routed  me 
out  for  the  forty-flve-mlnute  drive  to  the 
Cumberland  National  Forest. 

The  Cumljerland  National  Forest  lies  be- 
tween the  Blue  Crass  country  and  the  moun- 
tains of  eastern  Kentucky.  Comprl'^lnj  461.- 
000  acres  of  the  western  foothills  of  t>e  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  it  extends  150  miles  north- 
east from  Tennessee  to  a  point  north  of 
Morehead.  Kentucky.  The  7.300-acre  Primi- 
tive Weapons  Area.  In  Bath  and  Menifee 
Counties.  Is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  for- 
est. 15  miles  southwest  of  Morehead.  The  best 
Jumping  off  place  is  the  crossroads  village  of 
Salt  Lick.  Virgil  CaudUl's  gas  station,  at  the 
junction  of  Routes  60  and  311.  Is  a  gathering 
place   for  many  muzz'.e-'.oader  hunters. 

Terrain  In  this  Primitive  Weapons  Area 
is  really  rugged.  Geologically,  the  area  Is 
situated  on  an  ancient  plateau  which  was 
uplifted  and  later  eroded,  leaving  an  irreg- 
ular mazewcwk  of  razorback  ridges,  rounded 
knolls,  and  conical  knobs.  Drainages  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  tract  are  cllffbound  by 
sandstone  rlmrock.  The  elevation  varies  from 
630  feet  In  the  valleys  to  1,300  feet  on  the 
ridges  The  highest  point.  Tater  Knob,  with 
an  elevation  of  1.390  feet.  Is  the  geographic 
center  of  the  area.  A  Forest  Service  Are  tower 
atop  the  knob  commands  a  spectacular  10- 
mile  view  In  all  directions. 

When  we  drove  Into  the  area.  Bill  pointed 
out  for  me  some  of  the  woodland  features. 
"As  you  can  see."  he  said,  "the  slopes  and 
ridges  are  mature  and  intermediate  hard- 
wood forests  of  oak.  beech,  hlrkon..  yellow 
poplar,  basswood.  and  ash  Interspersed  with 
Virginia  pine,  hemlock,  and  some  red  cedar. 
Sycamore,  black  walnut,  and  pine  are  com- 
mon In  the  valleys  The  understory  is 
mostly  fox  grape,  movintaln  laurel,  rhododen- 
dron, sumac,  sassafras,  dogwood,  and  green- 
brier. 

"We  have  quail,  dove,  and  rabbit  In  the 
overgrown  fields  along  the  rlverbottoms 
borderlr\g  the  area,  but  mostly  well  be 
hunting  forest  game — grouse  and  squirrel. 
The  archery  season  Is  on  for  deer,  so  well 
probably  be  seeing  hunters  with  the  long- 


bow and  crossbow.  This  Is  one  of  the  few 
places  In  the  country  where  the  crossbow 
Is  a  legal  hunting  weapon." 

I'm  an  ardent  grouse  hunter,  so  I  was  glad 
to  hear  that  wed  be  hunting  my  favorite 
game  bird.  Whether  or  not  we  could  score  on 
them  with  muzzle  loaders  was  the  big  ques- 
tion. The  answer  came  soon  enough.  We 
found  grouse  plentiful  In  the  thickets  In 
Buck  Creek  Valley,  bagging  two  and  missing 
several  others.  At  least  a  half  dozen  birds 
flushed  wild,  affording  no  sbootUig.  We 
caught  up  with  them  again  in  the  oak  slash- 
ings on  the  mountainside  at  the  edce  of  the 
valley.  John  and  I  walked  past  the  first 
grouse,  and  he  roared  out  behind  us.  We 
spun,  fired  and  watched  him  glide  Into  the 
valley,  feathe.'-s  unruffled 

"That's  a  smart  old  bird."  John  said. 
Hell  live  a  long  time." 

After  reloading,  we  moved  through  the 
second  growth  angling  across  the  slope,  to 
where  the  brush  began  thinning  Into  open 
woods.  Suddenly  two  grouse  went  out.  I 
swung  on  the  closest  bird,  squeezed,  and  he 
folded  m  a  burst  of  feathers.  The  other 
made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  circle  back 
around  Bill.  He  swung,  let  go.  and  the  grouse 
tumbled  Into  a  vine  tangle. 

"With  all  the  gunsmoke  we're  putting  up." 
Bobby  laughed,  the  spotter  In  the  Tater 
Knob  fire  tower  will  think  there's  a  forest 
fire  down  here!" 

We  gathered  in  the  open  woods  to  catch 
our  breath  and  reload.  Bill  and  Bobby  had 
12-gauge  Parker  doubles,  and  John  was 
shooting  a  15-gauge  single  shot.  My  gun  was 
a  14-gauge  Belgian  double  with  28-lnch 
barrels.  We  reloaded  with  small -game  hunt- 
ing loads  of  avi  drams  of  black  powder  and 
IVe  ounces  of  No.  6  shot.  With  these  loads, 
the  guns  have  an  effective  ►•'ling  range  of 
about  30  yards.  Most  muzzle  loaders,  unless 
they've  been  to  a  gunsmith  to  be  choked, 
are  open-bored.  This  makes  for  an  uneven 
but  wide-flung  shot  pattern,  perfect  for 
grouse. 

Loading  procedure  Is  to  pour  the  powder 
down  the  muzzle,  followed  by  the  powder 
wad,  shot,  and  overshot  wad.  The  charge 
Is  tamped  firm  with  the  ramrod,  which  fits 
under  the  barrel,  held  in  place  by  a  metal 
ring.  The  tamping  end  of  the  ramrod  Is 
blunt:  he  opposite  end  has  a  small  cork- 
screw, called  the  worm,  which  is  used  to  pull 
g-ji-shot  loads.  Mar.y  h'lnters.  Instead  of 
pulling  the  charge,  fire  off  their  loads  when 
they  are  ready  to  quit.  The  final  step  in  load- 
ing is  to  fit  metal  percussion  caps  over  the 
breerh  nipples — either  by  hand  or  using  a 
"capper'  — and  ease  the  hammers  down  to 
safe  or  uncocked  position. 

The  remainder  of  a  muzzle-loader  hunter's 
equipment  consists  of  a  powder  horn  or 
metal  flask  containing  the  black  powder,  and 
s  leather  pouch  with  a  shoulder  strap  to 
carry  wads,  shots,  and  percussion  caps  John 
was  carrying  a  belt  pouch.  Bill,  Bobby,  and 
John  fill  small  plastic  vials  with  powder  and 
shot  for  each  reload.  This  makes  for  faster 
reloading  and  enables  them  to  leave  the 
powder  horns  at  the  car. 

With  a  slrgle-shot  gun.  an  experienced 
muzzle-loader  hunter  can  get  off  about  three 
?hots  a  minute.  But  It  Is  not  precisely  true, 
as  great-granddaddy  used  to  relate,  that  a 
hunter  can  miss  a  flushing  grouse,  reload, 
and  down  It  on  the  second  shot. 

Being  new  to  the  game.  I  a<Jced  Bobbv 
Durbtn,  our  expert.  If  there  were  any  special 
precautions  to  be  taken. 

"Just  handle  the  gun  as  you  would  any 
other."  he  advised.  "Keep  the  ham.mers  on 
safe  position,  and  keep  the  muzzle  pointed 
toward  the  ground  or  the  sky.  If  you  should 
accidentally  Jar  the  hammer  forwar''  hard 
enough,  you  could  touch  off  the  percussion 
cap  and  flre  the  load. 

"Before  you  reload  a  barrel,  remove  tb* 
caps   from  both   barrels.  That's   important. 
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Ai«>.  If  you've  Juat  Hred  a  Imut«1.  keep  yoxir 
f»t»  b«ck  from  the  muaUa  whan  you  pour 
the  powder  In.  If  there's  «  apvk  left  In  the 
barrel,  you  could  get  «  flare  out.  Th*t"« 
atwutaU." 

"Suppose  you  put  In  too  much  powder?" 
IkAked. 

'Unleee  the  gun  hma  •  defective  tMurel." 
Bobby  replied,  "the  only  damage  will  be  to 
your  shoulder.  This  black  powder  Is  not 
nearly  so  crttical  as  smokeleaa  powder  Your 
shoulder  wUl  care  In  from  the  recoU  beforv 
you  damage  a  barrel." 

Percuaston-cap  muzele- loading  shotguns 
are  readily  obtainable  from  antique  gun 
dealers  and  private  owners.  Modern  repro- 
ductions are  made  for  hunters  who  want 
new  guns  in  the  old  tradition.  Du  Pont  sells 
black  powder,  and  other  suppliea— shot, 
wads,  caps,  powder  horns,  and  pouchea— ^ 
can  be  obtained  from  antlque-gun-eupply 
mall -order  hovisea 

Percussion -cap  muzzle  loaders  occupied  a 
brief  period  of  history,  from  about  1840  to 
1880.  bridging  the  gap  between  the  end  of 
the  flintlock  era  and  the  development  of  the 
cartridge  Muzssle-loadlng-gun  fanciers.  I 
discovered,  live  In  a  wcvld  all  their  own. 
with  their  own  national  organisation,  state 
and  local  chapters,  a  monthly  publication, 
and  regularly  scheduled  shoots.  The  Na- 
tional Munle  Loading  Rifle  A^oclaUon. 
which  Includea  shot^unners.  has  a  member- 
ship of  8.500  Headquarters  are  In  Shelby- 
vUle.  Indiana  State*  leading  in  muzzle-load- 
ing Interest,  based  on  NMLRA  memberships, 
are  Ohio.  Indiana.  California,  Michigan,  and 
New  York. 

We  hunted  the  Buck  Creek  Valley  and 
lower  slopes  untU  noon.  ooUecttng  three  more 
grouse  and  a  gray  squirrel.  Then,  since 
Bobby  and  John  had  to  work  that  afternoon 
In  Winchester,  we  headed  back  for  the  cars. 
Harold  Barber,  chief  forest  game  biologist 
for  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Resources,  had  agreed  to  meet  BUI 
and  me  for  the  afternoon's  hunting.  To- 
gether with  Bob  Collins,  supervisor  of  the 
Cumberland  National  Forest,  he  Is  credited 
with  originating  the  idea  for  the  PrtmlUve 
Weapons  Area.  PrlmarUy.  they  were  inter- 
ested in  improving  the  quality  of  hunting 
by  emphasizing  tradition  and  sporting 
aspects. 

■The  way  civilization  is  taking  over  this 
country."  Harold  told  me.  "we  are  running 
out  of  land,  especially  wUdemess  areas  This 
tract,  being  readily  accessible,  is  not  wilder- 
ness by  any  means  But  we're  trying  to  create 
the  Uluslon.  We  feel  that  the  area  repreaenU 
an  approach  to  the  hand-hewn-log-cabln 
coonskln-cap  pioneer  days  that  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple oilght  enjoy  " 

Harold  is  typical  of  the  Kentucky  hill 
countr>-  and  not  given  to  making  long 
speeches  But  where  the  Primitive  Weapons 
Area  is  concerned,  natural  reticence  gives 
way  to  unabashed  enthusiasm  "We've 
turned  back  the  hands  of  time  here."  he 
went  on  "At  the  same  time,  we're  applying 
modem  methods  of  forest  and  wildlife  man- 
agement Through  habitat  Improvement, 
were  trying  to  provide  populations  of  forest 
game  In  the  abundance  that  great -grand - 
daddy  used  to  brag  about  The  gunning,  of 
course,  la  res-rlcted  to  the  same  muzzle- 
los<llng  weapons  that  the  old  timers  used  " 

Do  ycu  have  a  big  deer  herd*" "  I  asked 
"We  saw  a  lot  of  deer  trails  and  buck  rubs  " 
"Not  really  big  yet."  Harold  replied  "But 
It's  building  up  Hunters  have  taken  at  least 
fifteen  deer  that  we  know  about  so  far  this 
•eason.  Muzzle-loader  hunters  took  eleven 
an-l  archers  got  four  '" 

"Deer  were  extinct  in  this  part  of  Kentucky 
for  many  years, "  BUI  explained  "Since  1954 
over  a  hundred  deer  have  been  stocked,  and 
they're  now  plentiful  enough  to  permit  lim- 
ited hunting.  WUd  turkey  were  stocked  in 
19«0,  and  we  hear  a  lot  of  sighting  reports. 
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We  expect  that  a  spring  gobbler  season  will 
be  opened  this  year  or  next." 

"Deer  hunting  pressure  la  about  ngnt  for 
the  present  slw  of  the  herd,"  Harold  con- 
tinued "But  we  oould  accommodate  a  lot 
more  muiszle- loader  hunters  for  small  game. 
Many  of  our  grouse  coverts  and  squirrel 
woods  can  take  more  shooting  then  they're 
getting  • 

Hunters  do  not  have  to  come  to  the  Primi- 
tive Weapons  Area  to  hunt  with  bow  and  ar- 
row or  muzzle  lo«Mlers  With  the  exception 
erf  the  crossbow,  these  are  legal  hunting 
weapons  anywhere  In  Kentucky  and  in  many 
other  states  Many  unters  prefer  the  Prim- 
itive Weapons  Area  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  game  and  the  chance  to  get  away 
from  competition  from  hunters  using  mod- 
em arms  Also,  they  seem  to  be  more  attuned 
to  the  hunting  tradition  than  the  average 
hunter:  although  the  shooting  opportunities 
may  be  greater,  the  intereet  U  more  In  spend- 
ing a  challenging  dav  afield  than  \n  dragging 
home  a  handful  of  fur  and  feathers. 

"The  hunters  who  come  here."  Harold  said. 
"are  among  the  best  shots,  beet  woodsmen! 
and  the  finest  sportsmen  I've  ever  encoun- 
tered We've  never  had  a  hunting  accident, 
and  the  only  game-law  violations  have  been 
by  hunters  with  modem  weapons  wander- 
ing Into  the  area  by  mistake  Up  to  now. 
weve  sent  thsm  on  their  way  without  pre- 
ferring charges  " 

The  December  sun  was  already  behind  the 
western  ridge,  leaving  the  valley  floor  In 
shadow,  when  we  started  up  the  old  logging 
road  to  hunt  the  .ower  slopes  of  Tater  Knob 
Harold's  setter.  Lady,  ranged  ahead  of  us. 
eager  fca:  '  trd  scent.  After  a  ten-minute 
wiik  we  turned  up  a  thickly  wooded  hoUow 
where  Lady  found  her  first  point  For  a  mo- 
-"^nent  we  stood  there  admiring  her.  It  was 
one  of  those  points  that  (frouse  hunters 
dream  about  Then  we  moved  in.  thumbing 
our  hammers.  The  setter  held  beautiful! v  as 
Harold  routed  the  grouse  from  knee-high 
brush  not  3  feet  from  her  nose.  The  barreu 
of  Harold's  13-(rauge  muzzle  loader  swung. 
steadied— and  the  grouse  went  down  in  a 
shower  of  feathers.  Lady  fetched  and  came 
strutting  back  with  the  bird,  a  black-ruffed 
cock,  pleased  as  punch  We  admired  It  and 
pushed  on  again 

As  we  hunted  along  the  rocky  slope.  BUI 
paused  to  pick  up  something.  "It's  an  Indian 
arrowhead.  "  he  said,  holding  it  up  "If  youre 
intereatad  In  Indian  relics,  this  place  to 
loaded  with  them." 

He  pointed  to  a  sandstone  outcropping  high 
on  chestnut  cliffs,  to  the  south.  "There  ar» 
Indian  caves  under  those  clUT  overhangs." 
he  added.  "The  rocks  are  stUl  blackened  from 
their  campflres  And  you  can  see  hominy 
holes  worn  in  the  rocks  where  they  ground 
com.  If  you  want,  we  can  do  some  exploring 
tomorrow  with  Bob  Reynolds,  our  District 
Forest  Ranger  Tou  can  bring  the  gun.  too. 
We  have  Sunday  hunting  In  Kentucky  " 

Sunday  gunning  Is  typical  of  Kentucky's 
liberal  regulations  Seasons  are  long  and  bag 
limits  generous  Squirrel  season  runs  from 
mid-August  through  October,  and  reopens  m 
December  Rabbit  and  quail  open  in  mid- 
November  Orouse  hunting  Is  underway  from 
December  through  February  The  best  month 
for  small  gaoM  la  December,  when  grouse 
rabbit.  quaU.  and  aqulrrel  are  legal  DaUy 
limits  are  four  grouse,  sU  squirrel,  eight  rab- 
bit, and  ten  quaU.  which  makes  for  a  heavy 
although  somewhat  Improbable  game  hag 

Archery  season  on  daer  opens  In  October 
Ounners  get  five  days  In  November,  and  the 
Bobln  Hoods  take  over  for  another  ten  days 
In  December.  During  gunning  season  deer 
may  be  taken  on  the  Primitive  Weapons  Area 
with  either  muzzle-loading  rifles  or  shotguns. 
The  shotguns  must  be  charged  with  No  a 
buckshot  or  larger  Thla  la  a  hunter's  choice 
season— buck  or  doe  HuntluR  licenses  are 
•3  26  for  realdenU.  115  50  for  non-residents 
Deer  tags  cost  an  extra  110,80. 


The  Primitive  Weapons  Area  can  be  reached 
vU  Route  830.  which  cuts  off  Route  80  ea..t 
of  Salt  Lick,  or  via  Route  311  !^n'It^.  .f  c^^j 
Lick  and  east  on  Forest  Servir^  rvarl  :  „''.  :>- 
tumoffa  are  weU  marked  hv  forwit  Hervi. 
directional  markers.  The  Tj-a.  •  •<  «) -nd^d  o^ 
the  northeast  by  the  UcktriK  !<:.<-  a:  '1  m  th 
south  by  Leatherwood  Ci^-ir  ;--  .  •.'■'■hwtn 
section,  in  the  Trough  Lick  Braiuh  ar-a  Is 
accessible  only  by  walking  It  drai  -  ;•  . 
hunting  pressure  despite  an  abundaace  uf 
deer,  squirrel,  and  grouse 

1\>  preserve  the  wUdemess  .setting,  camping 
U  not  permitted  In  the  Primitive  Weapons 
Arsa.   Forest  Service  camping  grounds  have 

been  establlahed   at   four   access  areas two 

along  Route  830.  one  on  Forest  Service  Road 
138,  and  one  on  Bucks  Creek,  Another  camp- 
ing area,  complete  with  tent  pads,  tables,  On- 
places.  and  sanitary  facilities  Is  located  at 
nearby  Clear  Creek  Furnace  campground  on 
Forest  Service  road  139.  Everything  u  open  to 
the  public  with  no  registration  or  special  per- 
nuts  required. 

During  our  flnal  hoxur  of  hunting.  BlU, 
Harold,  and  I  bagged  two  more  grouse,  missed' 
several  others,  and  BUI  downed  a  gray  squir- 
rel. As  we  headed  back  for  the  parking  area, 
we  saw  another  hunter  coming  out  of  Lhs 
woods.  BUI  had  told  me  that  some  muzzle- 
loader  hunters  turned  out  in  full  regalia  and 
this  feUow  was  dressed  for  his  sport.  Attired 
in  ooonakln  cap  and  buckakUi,  with  a  flint- 
lock Kentucky  long  rifle  cradled  in  his  arm. 
he  came  striding  out  of  the  woods  without  a 
care  In  the  world  it  was  lUte  seeing  a  figure 
stepping  out  of  a  history  book 

Mr.  CXX>K.  Mr  President,  In  addlUon 
to  describing  the  rugged,  natural  beauty 
of  the  area,  there  I5  an  account  of  the 
wUdli/e  found  In  the  Pioneer  Weapons 
Hunting  Area  by  Harold  Barber  chief 
forest  wildlife  biologi.st  of  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Pish  and  WUdlife  Re- 
sources. 

He  makes  reference  to  the  stocking  of 
wild  turkeys  In  the  area.  At  a  later  date 
Mr.  Barber  wrote  a  progress  report  on  the 
status  of  the  wild  turkey  In  Kentucky 
which  I  would  like  to  ^bmlt  for  the  Rbc- 
ORD  as  exhibit  2  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  3 

Tmx  Wru  TtmicxT  Vtiotx  Sacs 

(By  Harold  Barber) 

In  the  March  I96fl.  issue  of  the  Happy 
Hunting  Ground  magazine,  a  progress  report 
was  given  on  the  status  of  the  wUd  turkey 
in  Kentucky.  In  that  article  the  author 
related  that  a  total  of  400  live-trapped  wild 
turkeys  had  been  successfully  transplanted 
and  released  on  17  restoration  areas  during 
the  period  from  1850  through  1965 

It  was  also  reported  that  efforts  to  restore 
turkeys  through  the  release  of  game  farm 
stock  had  been  discontinued,  since  no  known 
establishment  had  resulted  from  the  thou- 
sands of  pen-reared  birds  released;  whUe  no 
known  failures  to  establish  wild  turkeys  had 
resulted  where  trapped  wild  stock  had  been 
released.  Restoration  through  the  use  of  wild 
stock  was  an  outstanding  succeas.  and  Ken- 
tucky's efforts  along  this  line  with  both  tur- 
keys and  deer  comprise  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing wildlife  achievements  that  have  been  re- 
corded anywhere  In  the  nation  Very  few  ef- 
forts of  any  kind  can  claim  a  record  of  100  per 
cent  success,  but  our  turkey  restoration  ef- 
forts with  genuinely  wUd  birds  can  make 
that  claim. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  relate  some 
of  the  events  of  the  last  six  years,  to  discuss 
the  probable  causes,  and  to  suggest  a  future 
course. 
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POPTTLATION    TBXNOS 


The  number  of  wUd  turkeys  present  in 
Kentucky  has  declined  since  1966.  and  several 
of  the  flocka  appear  to  be  In  trouble.  Two 
areas  that  recently  supported  exceptionally 
good  turkey  populations,  the  Beaver  Creek 
and  Sky  Bridge  vicinities,  are  almost  devoid 
of  turkeys  today.  Three  other  areas  that 
also  supported  good  flocks,  the  Robinson  For- 
est, Ford  Track,  and  MUl  Creek  vicinities, 
have  experienced  population  declines. 

These  trends  have  caused  concern,  and 
some  very  serious  and  basic  questions  as  to 
why.  A  turkey  research  study  has  now  been 
started,  admittedly  somewhat  belatedly,  and 
It  Is  hoped  that  this  study  wUl  eventually 
reveal  the  specific  Umltlng  factors  that  are 
of  primary  Importance  In  Kentucky,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  each.  A  number  of 
years  will  be  required  before  this  study  Is 
completed  and  the  facts  are  documented, 
however,  and  we  cannot  Just  Ignore  the  topic 
during  that  time. 

In  view  of  this,  surely  it  Is  permissible  at 
this  stage  to  examine  the  situation  as  we 
now  see  It.  The  following  discussion  is  based 
on  some  30  years  of  field  experience  and 
observation  by  the  author  and  by  co-work- 
era  who  have  been  Involved  with  Kentucky's 
turkey  restoration  efforts  since  the  begin- 
ning. We  frankly  admit  that  some  of  the 
comments  are  offered  without  documented 
evidence,  and  thus  oould  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered food  for  thought  rather  than  firm 
concluslone.  We  do.  however,  have  some 
facts  In  the  form  of  survey  data,  and  we 
believe  that  we  also  know  some  things  that 
we  cannot  yet  prove. 

UCOAL    HARVESTS 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  none  of  the 
areas  where  turkey  populations  have  de- 
clined have  been  adversely  affected  by  har- 
vests during  legal  turkey  hunting  seasons. 
In  fact,  legal  harvests  have  been  so  low  as 
to  be  negligible.  In  addition,  all  except  the 
1963,  63,  and  64  seasons  have  been  for 
gobblers  only,  and  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
reproductive  potential   of  the  flocks 

Good  turkey  {>opulatlons  still  exist  on  at 
least  three  areas :  the  Pioneer  Weapons 
Hunting  Arec^  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes, 
and  the  recently  stocked  Fort  Knox  MUltary 
Reservation.  These  three  areas  have  one 
thing  In  common:  all  have  i9>eclal  hunting 
restrictions  or  some  type  of  protective 
measures  in  effect.  None  of  these  areas  Is  a 
refuge,  but  neither  do  they  receive  heavy 
hunter  concentrations  durmg  the  squirrel 
season,  nor  extended  periods  of  heavy  hunt- 
er use  during  any  season.  Gun  hunting  on 
the  LBL  area  and  on  Fort  Knox  Is  restricted 
to  special  Shortened  seasons,  and  the  quota 
of  hunters  is  controlled  by  a  permit  system. 
On  the  PWHA  statewide  hunting  dates 
apply,  and  no  restrictions  are  in  effect  re- 
garding the  number  of  hunters,  but  muzzle- 
loaders  are  the  only  firearms  allowed. 

During  recent  turkey  hunting  seasons,  al- 
most all  of  the  known  harvest  has  occurred 
on  the  LBL  area  and  on  or  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  PWHA  The  fact  that  theoe  areas  are 
the  most  heavUy  hunted  during  turkey  sea- 
sons and  still  support  good  turkey  fxspula- 
tlons  Is  a  strong  Indication  that  legal  har- 
vests have  not  been  a  decimating  factor. 

HABTTAT    CHANCES 

As  might  be  expected,  habitat  changes 
have  occurred.  On  some  areas  timber  har- 
vests have  removed  vast  acreages  of  the 
former  ttirkey  habitat,  to  be  followed  by  a 
tangle  of  young-growth  vegetation  In  which 
no  ttirkey  could  live.  Various  types  of  oon- 
structlon  and  development  have  also  taken 
place.  I'hese  changes  have  been  drastic  on 
a  few  areas  but  only  slight  on  other  areas; 
whUe  turkey  populations  have  declined  In 
both  situations  Habitat  destruction  has  un- 
doubtedly played  a  part  In  the  turkey  de- 
cline, and  there  Is  no  Intent  to  oalnlmlze  the 


effects  of  this  factor:  however,  we  must  look 
further  for  the  fuU  causes. 

Thus  the  pertinent  question  stUl  remains: 
why  have  turkey  flocks  that  were  established 
only  15  to  20  years  ago,  and  thriving  and 
Increasing  at  one  stage,  now  shown  a  {>opula- 
tlon  decline?  The  answer  Is  complex  and  In- 
volves a  number  of  different  factors,  but  It 
could  probably  be  summed  up  In  two  words: 
poaching  and  harassment. 

TUKKX.T     DISTtTRBANCk 

Turkey  populations  In  some  other  states 
have  shown  an  abUlty  to  survive  on  some 
rather  scrubby  habitat  where  an  extensive 
area  free  from  human  disturbance  Is  present. 
Throughout  their  range,  however,  wUd  tur- 
keys have  shovim  one  characteristic  In  com- 
mon: an  InabUlty  to  tolerate  people. 

In  Kentucky,  road  construction  and  Im- 
provements have  opened  year-around  access 
routes  Into  publicly  owned  areas  that  were 
Inaccessible  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  have 
brought  a  vast  increase  In  year-around  visits 
by  sight-seeing  motorists,  trout  fishermen, 
picnickers,  and  campers.  Some  of  these  re- 
cently constructed  roads  have  been  routed 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  best  remain- 
ing turkey  areas.  Many  mUes  of  foot  traUs 
have  also  been  constructed  on  publicly  owned 
lands,  and  In  addition  to  bringing  an  In- 
crease In  disturbance  of  remote  areas  by 
hikers,  these  trails  have  often  been  used  11- 
legaUy  by  motorized  vehicles,  especially  traU 
bikes.  In  the  total  picture,  the  Increase  In 
turkey  harassment  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate. It  Is  believed  to  have  been  of  key 
Importance  on  some  areas,  and  especially  so 
during  the  seasons  when  turkeys  were  nest- 
ing and  when  broods  were  being  reared. 

POACHTNG 

There  Is  no  diplomatic  way  to  discuss 
poaching.  It  must  be  discussed  bluntly  and 
honestly  or  left  undiscussed.  It  has  been  left 
undiscussed  far  too  long,  and  when  dealt 
with  at  all  has  generally  been  given  some- 
thing less  than  a  frank  and  thorough  ex- 
amination. 

Poachers  possess  two  characteristics  In 
common — an  InabUlty  or  unwillingness  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  a  chUdlsh  need  to  even- 
tually brag  to  somebody  about  what  they 
did.  The  word  has  finally  filtered  all  the  way 
from  them  to  us,  and  the  word  we  receive  Is 
that  the  turkeys  have  been  shot  They  were 
reportedly  kUled  -when  the  turkey  season  was 
closed,  but  when  people  were  In  the  woods 
with  guns  during  open  season  on  other  game 
si>ecie8.  primarily  during  the  squirrel  and 
deer  seasons.  They  were  reportedly  killed 
whenever  and  wherever  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred. 

This  rep>ort  Is  completely  logical  and  there 
Is  no  reason  to  doubt  Its  basic  accuracy. 
Turkey  hunting,  at  best,  results  In  a  low  rate 
of  hunter  success,  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  very 
many  turkeys  have  been  klUed  Ulegally  by 
hunters  who  set  forth  with  this  specific  goal 
In  mind.  The  person  who  flushes  a  turkey 
seldom  even  sees  it.  and  when  only  a  few 
p)eople  are  In  the  woods  the  turkey's  extreme 
wariness  and  keen  eyesight  give  it  ar,  advan- 
tage In  eluding  a  hunter.  When  the  woods 
are  full  of  hunters,  however,  a  turkey  has 
no  place  to  hide  and  in  trettintr  away  from 
one  hunter  after  another  he  wli;  eventually 
blunder  Into  shot(run  ranpe  of  someone. 

PTTBl.rC    ATTTrmES 

Mankind  has  waged  a  ceaseless  war  on  wild 
turkeys,  a  war  which  the  gentle  turkey  has 
always  lost  Their  decimation  on  Inhabited 
areas  today  Is  a  tribute  to  an  unchanging 
Kentucky  attitude,  an  attitude  that  says:  "If 
It's  big  enough,  shoot  it — you  can  eo  up  later 
and  see  what  it  was  "  The  turkey  '.s  big.  a 
tempting  targe'  and  Ico  many  hunters  who 
encounterfvi  i.e  while  aSeld  with  a  pur.  have 
found  that  target  irresistible  Current  trends 
In  the  turkey  population  are  probably  die 
more    to    this   attitude   than    to   any    other 


single  factor,  and  are  an  Ulustratlon  of  the 
futUlty  of  attempting  to  manage  the  trophy 
species  of  wUdlLfe  without  the  support  and 
backing  of  the  general  public. 

The  wUd  turkey  decimation  Is  also  a  trib- 
ute to  weak  and  ineffective  county  courts, 
where  the  typical  attitude  Is  a  concern  for 
making  friends  rather  than  a  concern  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  commonwealth's  laws  It 
is  a  reflection  of  conditions  where  the  mini- 
mum fine  Is  always  levied,  rather  than  an 
occE«lonal  maximum:  and  where  fines  even 
below  the  legal  minimum  are  not  unknow:. 

It  U  also  a  tribute  to  gun  hunting  sea- 
sons that  open  in  niJd-sun.mer.  with  t.he 
opening  of  tr,e  sqxnrrel  seast;n,  and  close  six 
and  one-half  months  later:  and  *..<-■■  a  year- 
around  legal  season  on  hunting  with  dog: 
or  "varmint"  hunting  with  guns  for  foxes. 
crows  and  groundhogs  Public  attitudes  and 
public  demand?  have  dictated  these  sea-vans. 
In  defiance  of  biological  knowledge  a:,d 
sound  game  management  principles. 

The  attitudes  that  create  this  situation  are 
not  restricted  to  any  certain  groups.  Commu  - 
nlty  leaders  and  professional  people  are 
among  some  of  the  worse  violators  of  fish 
and  game  laws.  They  have  set  the  example 
that  young  beginning  hunters  have  followed. 
Can  we  expect  a  young  hunter  to  regard  an 
act  as  seriously  criminal  when  the  same  act 
Is  regarded  by  his  adtUt  associates  as  so- 
cially and  morally  acceptable?  No  one  should 
be  surprised  that  the  state  does  not  have 
more  wUd  turkeys — or  deer,  or  black  betu-.  or 
bobcats,  or  eagles. 

A    MATTEK   OF   PRlOEriT 

Any  gajme  management  endeavc^'  must 
consider  the  Importance  of  Its  objectives  and 
purposes,  since  other  objectives  in  the  form 
of  different  game  management  endeavors  or 
conflicting  land  uses  are  competing  for  the 
use  of  the  same  funds  and  the  same  tract 
of  land.  The  question  of  turkey  priorities 
presents  something  of  a  paradox  in  that 
agencies  and  personnel  who  profess  an  inter- 
est In  turkeys  have  always  found  some  rea- 
son for  placing  turkey  management  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  when  budgets  were  ap- 
proved, personnel  were  assigned  and  land 
use  priorities  were  designated  In  Vr.\f  regard. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  on  what  the 
status  of  turkeys  might  be  today  If  they  had 
received  a  portion  of  the  attention  and  funds 
that  were  given  to  other  species  during  the 
last  20  years, 

Turkey  have  always  emerged  as  the  losers 
whenever  a  timber  hanest.  a  new  camp  site 
or  recreational  development,  a  ceservolr.  or 
a  road  was  being  Icxmted.  Txirkey  habitat 
seems  to  be  a  magnet  that  draws  these 
things  Into  Its  very  center  Then  after  the 
project  has  been  completed  and  the  crews 
of  workers  have  departed,  there  f»re  a;wB>3 
some  who  express  surprise  that  turkeys  can- 
not survive  on  the  altered  habitat,  or  can- 
not cope  with  the  sudden  influx  of  human 
beings. 

Turkeys  are  a  popular  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, but  most  of  those  who  like  to  talk 
about  them  seem  to  shy  off  when  the  topic 
turns  to  sacrificing  any  other  value  in  their 
behalf.  Turkeys  are  desirable  as  lon^  a.«  they 
don't  interfere  with  anything  else  and  as 
long  as  they  can  survive  on  lands  that  are 
unfit  for  any  other  use  Perhaps  ll  is  tinie  to 
ask  oursel'.es  whether  we  really  want  tur- 
keys, or  wLe'J'.er  we  merely  wish  to  di&cuas 
them. 

TKi    rr-Tt'Ri 

In  looklne  ba<rR  •  ver  s.>me  30  ywn  of 
turkey  restoration  experience  it  appeaiT  that 
we  have  learned  a  few  lessons  At  leas-,  one  v 
fact  has  emerged  very  clearly  .'nanat'ement 
efforts  cannot  succeed  where  public  coop- 
eration is  lacking  As  a  wvld'ife  administrator 
m  a  nelghtKDring  state  :r:'-e  r' marked,  fol- 
1  iwi:',g  a  furor  over  the  deer  hv.rung  regula- 
tions, "if  we  knew  as  n.urh  atv;--.,::  managing 
people  as  we  know  about  managing  deer,  our 
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problems  would  dissolve  "  The  same  could 
be  said  for  turkeys,  or  for  any  of  the  vul- 
nerable trophy  species  of  wildlife.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  a  portion  cf  our  future  efforts 
must  be  expend^  on  people  If  success  Is  to 
attend   the  wildlife  management  effort. 

The  attempt  must  have  an  entirely  new 
approach  from  that  taken  la  the  past  It 
cannot  set  public  relations  and  education 
aside  as  topics  separate  and  apart  from 
widllfe  management,  but  must  consider  those 
efforts  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  entire 
wildlife  management  program. 

If  the  effort  Is  to  succeed,  we  must  also 
have  fish,  and  game  clubs  that  are  wUUng  and 
unafraid  to  except  pressure  on  lax  county 
ofUclals.  or  to  line  up  openly  on  the  side  of 
wildlife  at  trial  time  and  election  time  We 
need  stlffer  court  penalties — and  occasional 
moderate  or  maximum  fine  Instead  of  the 
minimum  And  In  addition  to  punishment, 
we  need  a  public  attitude  that  recoentzes  an 
offender  as  the  criminal  that  he  Is.  instead 
of  extending  him  misguided  sympathy. 

In  short,  without  a  change  In  attitudes 
and  without  Involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
state's  citizens,  the  entire  consen-atlon  effort 
Is  In  trouble — whether  the  problem  be  tur- 
key poaching,  stream  or  air  pollution,  land 
despoilment  by  earth-moving  machinery,  or 
Indiscriminate  garbage  littering.  Without 
such  a  change  In  attitudes,  we  few  who  work 
with  wildlife  as  a  profession  are  In  the  posi- 
tion of  attempting  to  force  something  on 
people  that  they  apparently  dont  want  and 
don  t  see  any  need  for.  We  cannot  do  that. 
The  principles  of  game  management  have 
not  Ijeen  tried  and  found  wanting.  They  have 
been  found  difficult  and  left  untried.  We 
have  an  organizational  framework  that  Is 
capable  of  getting  the  Job  dene,  and  we  have 
»  management  program  that  will  succeed  If 
given  a  chince.  We  can  have  trophy  species 
of  wildlife  If  we  really  want  them  badly 
eaough  to  ooey  the  laws  for  a  few  years.  Why 
don  I  we  give  it  a  try?  We  have  ncthlng  to 
iose— and  a  whole  state  with  Its  rich  heritage 
and  Aealth  of  natural  resources  to  gain. 

Mr  COOK.  Finally.  Mr  Pre.sider.t.  Mr 
Barber  prepared  a  report  In  August  1972 
which  I  also  submit  as  exhibit  3.  regard- 
ing specifically  the  pioneer  weapons 
hunting  area,  its  purpose,  use,  and  the 
environmental  impact  of  an  excess  road 
to  the  Zilpo  Recreation  Area  on  the  wild- 
life of  the  area.  1  would  call  special  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Barber's  "considerations 
in  regard  to  road  construction"  and  his 
summation,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen:  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  exhibit  No.  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows : 

EXHIBTT  3 

Thz  Pio.vna  Weapons  Hu.vtinc  Amxa 

BACKCBOCKO 

The  Pioneer  (originally  Prtmltlvel  Weap- 
ons Hunting  Area  was  establLshed  Ir  July, 
19«2  by  means  of  a  cooperative  agreement 
between  the  Kentucky  Depar.ment  of  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Resources  and  the  U  3  Pores' 
Service  It  contains  7.300  acres  of  land  locat- 
ed on  national  forest  ownershlo  west  of  and 
ad.'arjent  to  the  Licking  River  ApproxlmateU 
4  400  acres  are  located  In  Bath  County 
the  remaining  2.900  In  Menifee  County  The 
a.'e*  18  administered  by  both  agencies  under 
a  Cooperative  Management  Plan,  with  the 
plan  currently  in  erect  extending  rrom  Jan- 
tiarv  1  19K  to  January  1,  l»76. 
mtfoaz  or  a>z* 

Wildlife  management  objectives  on  the 
area  are  mainJy  a«  follows 

I  To  provide  above-average  wildlife 
popuUtlon  levels,  eapecially  of  deer,  in  order 


to  furnish  remunerative  primitive  weapons 
hunting: 

3.  To  furnish  bunting  to  a  greater  number 
of  hunters  and  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  would  be  comoatlble  with  sustained- 
yield  wildlife  populations  unaer  the  pres- 
sures of  hunting  with  modern  firearms: 

3.  To  demonstrate,  promote,  and  encour- 
age primitive  wea-x>ns  hunting  as  a  wildlife 
management  technique  that  could  be  ap- 
plied elsewhere,  as  a  means  of  retaining  rec- 
reational hunting  In  the  face  of  Increasing 
human  populations  and  decreasing  wildlife 
populations: 

4  To  aid  the  local  economy  by  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  time  spent  In  harvesting 
surplus  wildlife  numbers,  thus  lengthening 
the  period  during  whl?h  non-local  hunters 
spend  money  In  the  vicinity. 

RCCUXATIONS 

The  area  has  been  open  to  uncontrolled 
hunting  during  regular  statewide  seasons 
on  the  various  game  species  present  State- 
wide bag  limits  have  applied,  and  the  only 
special  hunting  restriction  in  effect  has  been 
In  regard  to  the  types  of  weapons  used  Long- 
bows, crossbows,  and  muzzleloading  firearms 
have  been  permitted:  this  being  the  onlv 
area  In  Kentucky  and  one  of  the  very  few 
In  the  entire  nation  where  crossbows  are 
Ifgal. 

SOME   aEStTLTS 

1.  Public  Use  of  Area  During  the  first  year 
or  two  after  the  area  was  established  seme 
criticism  was  voiced  In  regard  to  'locking 
up"  so  much  publicly  owned  land  and  ex- 
cluding It  from  use  by  hunters.  This  criti- 
cism has  net  been  heard  during  recent  years 
and  those  who  originally  voiced  It  are  now 
among  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  area 
The  actual  result  has  been  the  opposite  of 
lessening  hunter  use.  One  proof  of  this  can 
be  observed  during  the  spring  turkey  gobbler 
season,  when  the  Kentucky  Corps  of  Long- 
riflemen  hold  their  annual  rendezvous  at  the 
Clear  Creek  camp  grounds  to  coincide  with 
the  turkey  hunt,  and  converge  on  the  spot 
from  all  directions.  Some  even  come  from 
out-of-state  The  PWHA  thus  receives  heavy 
hunter  use  at  a  time  when  similar  habitats 
a  few  miles  away  are  completely  devoid  of 
hunters.  Another  example  occurs  during  the 
October  bow  season  when  manv  archers  can 
be  found  camping  on  the  fringe  of  the  area 
during  the  first  week  of  season  and  on  later 
weekends. 

The  onlv  significant  loss  of  hunter  use  that 
has  actuallv  resulted  from  area  establishment 
occurs  during  the  squirrel  season,  and  a 
surplus  of  woodlands  open  to  squirrel  hunt- 
ers using  modern  flreirms  can  be  found  In 
any  direction.  The  Increase  in  other  forms 
of  area  use  has  far  exceeded  this  loss  and 
the  area  annually  receives  several  times  as 
many  man-days  of  hunter  use  as  do  similar 
habitats  located  only  a  few  mUes  away. 

2  WUdltfe  Populations.  The  aren  has  served 
at  least  one  refuee  purpose  althovph  It  Is 
deflnltelv  not  a  refuge.  Area  regulations  and 
management  have  enabled  the  vulnerable 
trophy  species,  deer  and  turkey,  to  survive 
In  precter  numbers  th-^n  on  surrotindlne 
lands.  In  fact,  this  Is  apparentlv  the  only  area 
In  the  Btate  today  where  a  thriving  turkey 
population  co'jtlmies  to  exist  under  season- 
1  n?  hunting  for  all  legal  game  species.  Both 
deer  and  turksv  have  ranged  freely  into  and 
out  of  the  area,  and  have  been  subject  to 
legal  hanest  by  modem  firearms  when  out- 
side of  area  boundaries  A  fairly  good  an- 
n-jal  deer  harvest  has  been  sustained  In 
drainage*  adjacent  to  the  PWH.\  during  a 
period  of  years  when  deer  harvests  were  es- 
sentially nl!  ten  miles  away  Approxl-nately 
five  times  as  many  turkevs  have  beer,  har- 
vested outside  the  area,  bv  modem  firearms 
huntera.  as  were  harvested  Inside  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  area  hjks  actually  been  of 
greater  value  to  hunters  who  used  modern 
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firearms  than  it  has  to  hunters  who  u.sed 
bows  or  muzzleloaders. 

3  Crossbou^i — A  Myth  Laid  to  Rest  Past 
fears  of  the  crossbow  as  an  overly  efficient 
means  of  poaching  have  proved  tT  be  purely 
Imaglnery.  and  completely  without  basis  in 
fact  Crossbows  have  the  same  Inherent  limi- 
tations In  regard  to  effective  range,  accu- 
racy, and  awkwardness  as  longbows,  and  they 
handicap  the  hunter  to  a  comparable  de- 
gree Those  who  use  either  weapon  must  pos- 
sess considerable  skill  or  a  good  share  of  luck, 
or  both,  in  order  to  harvest  a  deer.  Cross- 
bows have  proved  to  be  useful,  however.  In 
providing  physically  handicapped  persons  and 
elderly  persons  with  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  archery  deer  hunting. 

CONSIDiaL*TIONS     IN     RZGAAO    TO     AREA     SIZl: 

statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  PWHA  Is  too  large;  that  It  contains 
too  much  to  be  set  aside  tor  use  by  a  special- 
interest  minority  group  It  U  Important  to 
note  here  that  such  statements  have  not 
been  made  by  hunters,  but  rather  ^-»  few 
who  regard  recreational  hunting  as  a  waste 
of  time  and  space.  It  also  seems  pertinent 
In  this  regard  to  point  out  that  Kentucky 
as  a  whole  ts  45%  forested,  with  11 14  mil- 
lion acres  of  woodland  The  PWHA.  with  7.- 
300  acres,  contains  less  than  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  this  total— a  portion  that  hardly 
seems  excessive. 

In  order  to  more  fully  achieve  the  objec- 
tives for  which  the  area  was  established  the 
PWHA  should  Ideally  be  Increased  to  a  mm- ■ 
Imum  of  IS.OOO  acres.  Biologists  In  some 
sUtea  have  set  16.000  acres  as  a  minimum 
size  unit  for  wild  turkey  management,  and 
some  authorities  have  said  that  even  more 
acreage  Is  needed. 

Game  harvests  outside  of  the  area  bound- 
aries have  been  good  In  one  sense,  but  this 
feature  has  limited  the  wildlife  population 
buildup  on  the  area  itself  The  area  is  sim- 
ply too  small  to  encompass  the  annual  home 
range  of  deer  and  turkey  and  to  support 
those  species  Independently  of  surrounding 
lands  If  It  could  be  lncrea.sed  to  approxi- 
mately double  Its  present  size,  a  consider- 
ably higher  deer  population  level  could  be 
achieved  and  maintained:  a  necessary  achlev- 
ment  If  good  archery  hunting  Is  to  be  pro- 
vided Such  an  Increase  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  users  of  modern  firearms,  but 
could  actually  benefit  them  by  providing  an 
Increased  length  of  area  boundary  and  an 
Increased  amount  of  adjacent  lands  to  be 
benefitted  by  game  movements  across  area 
boundaries. 

SCHEDULED     LOSSES     DUE     TO     LAKE     CONSTRUC- 
TION     AND      RECREATIONAL      DEVELOPMENTS 

When  the  Cave  Run  Reservoir  Is  completed, 
approximately  300  acres  of  prime  wildlife 
habitat  within  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
PWHA  will  be  covered  with  water.  Another 
adverse  effect  on  the  area  Is  scheduled  for 
the  west  side:  a  small  watershed  project  on 
Salt  Lick  Creek  Includes  plans  for  a  recrea- 
tion lake  on  the  Clear  Creek  tributary.  This 
lake  will  be  outside  of  the  PWHA  Itself,  but 
only  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  the  boundary,  and  located  on  national 
forest  land  In  the  center  of  the  nesting  area 
preferred  by  the  turkeys.  In  addition  to  the 
critical  loss  of  turkey  nesting  habitat,  the 
disturbance  resulting  from  such  recreational 
construction  and  use  can  only  have  adverse 
effects.  Water-retarding  structures  are 
scheduled  to  be  built  on  several  other  trib- 
utaries of  Salt  Lick  Creek,  and  any  one  of 
them  could  be  made  a  recreation  lake;  but 
both  of  the  federal  agencies  involved  have 
endorsed  the  Clear  Creek  site. 

Two  of  the  three  major  recreation  develop- 
ments planned  for  the  Cave  Run  Reservoir 
wUl  also  adjoin  the  PWHA.  One  wUl  be 
located  on  Caney  Creek,  adjacent  to  the 
northern  boundary:  the  other  on  the  Zilpo 
peninsula,  in  close  proximity  to  the  eastern 
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boundary.  (See  Inclosed  area  map  or  Salt 
Lick  and  Bangor  quadrangle  maps,  i  Each  of 
these  will  contain  a  launching  ramp  and 
eventually  a  marina,  swimming  beach,  park- 
ing lots,  roads,  storage  and  maintenance 
buildings,  caretaker's  residence,  camp  sites 
for  1.200  people,  and  so  forth. 

OONSIDEBATIONS    IN    REGARD    TO    ROAD 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  Clear  Creek — Leatherwood  Creek  Road 
(PS  129).  presently  a  gravel  road.  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  reconstructed  and  modernized  as 
a  part  of  the  comprehensive  access  plan  for 
the  Cave  Run  Reservoir.  This  road  adjoins 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  PWHA,  A  com- 
pletely new  highway  Ls  scheduled  to  be  con- 
structed to  the  north  of  the  area,  extending 
up  White  Sulphur  Branch  and  !nt<i  Caney 
Creek,  parallel  to  and  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  PWHA  l)oundary. 
Still  another  road,  a  modern  two-lane  black- 
top. Is  planned  for  the  Cedar  Cliffs  and  Tater 
Knob  ridges,  cutting  the  PWHA  In  half.  This 
road  is  the  one  that  the  Kentucky  CorjM  of 
Longrlflemen,  the  Eighth  District  WUdltfe 
Federation,  and  the  League  of  Kentucky 
Sportsmen  have  objected  to. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  road  Is  solely 
to  provide  access  to  the  Zilpo  recreation 
area,  although  It  will  also  provide  access  to 
privately  owned  Lands.  These  privately  owned 
lands  are  presently  remote  and  Inaccessible 
and  surrounded  by  national  forest  owner- 
ship. The  reasons  why  they  have  not  been 
purchased  either  as  a  part  of  the  lands  ac- 
quired for  the  reservoir  or  as  a  reduction  of 
privately  owned  Inholdlngs  on  the  national 
forest  have  not  been  made  public. 

We  have  been  asked  what  effect  this  road 
will  have  on  wildlife  populations  and  man- 
agement objectives  within  the  Pioneer  Weap- 
ons Area,  TTie  question  Is  reasonable,  but 
Impossible  to  answer:  there  Is  no  way  that 
we  can  do  a  study  or  survey  of  something 
that  doesn't  exist.  After  It  Is  built,  such  a 
study  would  be  pointless  except  perhaps  for 
academic  reasons.  We  can.  however,  call 
on  more  than  20  years  of  experience  In  deal- 
ing with  similar  situations  elsewhere,  and 
the  prognosis  Is  not  good,  F*ast  experience 
reveals  that  conservation  awareness  nearly 
always  comes  too  late,  after  the  thing  that 
was  of  value  has  already  been  destroyed. 
We  know  that  we  already  have  too  many 
roads  for  the  good  of  wildlife,  and  have 
very  few  areas  left  in  Kentucky  where  the 
trophy  species  can  exist  on  anything  more 
than  a  marginal  level.  Increased  use  of  the 
PWHA  by  motorists,  hikers,  picnickers,  etc 
Is  good  In  one  sense — but  It's  possible  to 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  especially 
If  you  have  it  everywhere. 

increased  use  of  the  PWHA  by  non-hunters 
during  the  turkey  and  deer  breeding  seasons 
is  expected  to  produce  an  Increase  In  vari- 
ous forms  of  wildlife  harassment  The  pro. 
posed  road  may  prove  to  be  a  barrier  to 
wildlife  movements.  It  may  also  possess  an 
attendant  zone  of  Influence,  resulting  in  a 
reduction  of  the  habitable  wUdllfe  range  area 

The  oropoeal  In  regard  to  road  construction 
appears  to  be  In  conflict  with  the  concept 
of  Pioneer  Weapons  Area  management  as  set 
forth  in  the  Cooperative  Management  Plan. 
On  pages  10  and  11  of  that  plan,  under  the 
heading  of  "Administrative  Guidelines  ".  the 
following  is  stated:  ".  ,  ,  C.  Retain  the  remote 
pioneer  atmosphere  as  an  essential  element 
of  quality  of  experience;  ,  ,  .  H  Provide  needed 
user  facilities  as  required,  but  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  essential  element 
of  remoteness"  In  the  Appendix  on  page  A-3, 
"Transportation  Plan",  the  following  Is 
stated:  "All  other  roads  will  be  substandard 
and  for  logging  use  only,  to  be  barred  and  or 
gated  when  not  In  use."  In  a  summary  wTlte- 
up  dated  May  19.  1964.  under  the  heading  of 
"Transportation  System",  the  Porest  Ser^'lce 
stated  that  "The  objective  Is  to  maintain 
a  remote  pioneer  atmosphere  while  providing 


the  minimum  basic  transportation  system 
required  to  achieve  sound  resource  use.  Ve- 
hicular traffic  by  sportsmen  Is  not  en- 
couraged, but  foot  travel  Is  encouraged.  .  .  ." 
No  revisions  In  the  Cooi>eratlve  Management 
Plan  have  been  made  or  proposed. 

It  sometimes  helps  to  line  ourselves  up  In 
relation  to  something  solid.  In  order  to  see 
Just  how  far  and  In  what  direction  we  have 
moved.  In  this  Instance,  specifically  recorded 
objectives  provide  such  a  milepost.  The 
management  plan  for  the  Pioneer  Weapons 
Area  received  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  iinie 
and  effort  from  both  agencies,  and  was 
widely  recognlaed  only  six  years  ago  as  one  of 
the  best  efforts  alone  this  line  that  had  yet 
been  produced. 

The  Justifications  that  have  been  offered 
for  the  whittling  away  process  that  started 
soon  aftWTvard  and  is  seemingly  about  to  be 
vastly  accelerated  a.-e  somewhat  comparable 
to  earlier  reference?  t*;  a  little"  stream  pollu- 
tion. Little  effects  have  a  way  of  becoming 
massive  effects  in  the  cumulative  total  Good 
wild  turkey  flocks  were  present  less  than 
ten  years  ago  on  national  forest  leinds  in  the 
Beaver  CTreek  and  Sky  Bridge  vicinities,  but 
those  flocks  have  now  become  almost  ex- 
terminated by  the  cumulative  effect  of 
various  factors  related  to  Increasing  human 
harassment  and  decreasing  habitat  F*resldent 
indications  that  wild  turkeys  on  the  P'WHA 
are  endangerea  and  may  soon  follow  the  same 
route  to  oblivion  are  too  clear  to  be  doubted 
by  anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  wUdllfe 
biology  and  Information  regarding  present 
plans  for  development  on  adjacent  lands. 

IN  StTMMATIOH 

In  consideration  of  the  various  factors 
discussed  above,  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Pioneer  Weapons 
Hunting  Area  Is  seriously  threatened.  TTiere 
is  little  cause  for  optimism  that  the  area  will 
survive  In  Its  present  form,  even  without  the 
proposed  road.  If  the  road  Is  built,  the  at- 
tendant alteration  In  the  character  of  the 
area  may  make  It  Impossible  to  manage 
native  wildlife  so  as  to  achieve  the  purposes 
for  which  the  area  was  established.  Con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  moving  the  area 
to  publicly  owned  lands  elsewhere,  but  no 
suitable  alternative  site  has  been  found 
anywhere  In  northeastern  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  surroimd- 
ing  the  effort  to  preserve  the  Pioneer 
Weapons  Hunting  Area,  The  issue  is 
whether  tjae  Pioneer  Weapons  Area  will 
be  enviromnentally  damaged  by  a  high- 
traCBc  axxess  route  planned  by  the  U.S, 
Army  C(FP^  of  En^neers  bisecting  the 
area  or  bn  alternate  route  which  gen- 
erally skW-ts  the  area  will  be  built  to 
preserve  tae  area. 

Given  this  introductory  information,  I 
would  like  to  now  carefully  outline  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  my  legislation, 

"ITiere  have  been  charges  by  propo- 
nents of  the  corps  planned  road  that 
outsiders  are  meddling  in  local  affairs. 
But  paraphrasing  H,  R,  Gross,  the  able 
Congressman  from  Iowa  who  noted  dur- 
ing House  debate  on  thi,';  matter,  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  are  paying 
$25  million  for  a  lake  that  is  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky. I  ask,  do  we  really  have  any  out- 
siders in  this  matter  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  funds? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  of  October  16  on  the  matter  as 
exhibit  4, 

There  being  tio  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  foUotre: 

Exhibit  4 

Taxpayers  Aren't  Reallt  Outsidebs  at  Cave 
Rmr 

Compltdnlng  that  "certain  outside  Inter- 
ests" are  meddling  In  the  controversy  over 
construction  of  a  read  through  the  primitive 
hunting  area  near  Cave  Run  Reservoir,  Rep- 
resentative Carl  Perkins  has  succeeded  In 
amending  a  water  development  bill  to  make 
certain  the  road  is  built.  One  wonders  which 
outsiders  he  Is  talking  about. 

It  was  outsiders — the  American  tax- 
payers—who put  up  most  of  the  M5  million 
required  to  flnanre  the  Cave  Run  project, 
which  should  be  a  powerful  economic  stimu- 
lus to  that  region.  Ls  It  too  much  to  ask  that 
the  general  public's  Interest  in  this  hunting 
area,  of  the  Daniel  Boone  National  Porest — 
with  lis  unusual  population  of  wild  turkey, 
white-tall  deer  and  grouse — be  protected' 

Such  "outsiders"  as  Representative  Gene 
Snyder  and  Senator  Marlow  Cook  have  op- 
posed the  U.S.  CorjM  of  Engineers'  plan  to 
build  the  n>ad  through  the  preserve,  as  have 
the  League  of  Kentucky  Sportsmen  and  vari- 
ous environmental  groups.  They  vigorously 
Insist  that  this  unique  faculty  for  hunters 
using  standard  t>ows.  crossbows  and  muzzle- 
loading  rifles  be  protected  from  the  Intrusion 
of  highway  noise  and  fumes. 

This  broad  opposition  to  the  road  should 
be  considered  In  the  future,  as  other  at- 
tempts are  made  to  force  a  congressional  re- 
thinking of  the  route.  The  meddlesome  out- 
siders who  beUeve  it  is  worth  spending  an 
extra  $900,000  to  build  the  road  around  the 
preserve,  rather  than  through  It,  certainly 
have  a  right  to  their  opinion.  And  Congress, 
after  a  more  thorough  study  than  has  been 
conducted  up  to  this  point.  Just  might  buy 
their  view. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
also  been  several  general  comment  edi- 
torials which  my  colleagues  may  find  in- 
formative, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tills 
point  as  exhibit  No.  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
Oct  30.  19731 

ExHiBrr  5 
Concrete  and  NATtntf  Don't  Mix 

An  Interesting  combination  of  forces  Is 
pushing  against  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Porest  Service  In  their  attempt  to  build 
a  road  through  one  of  the  most  significant 
wildlife  aretis  In  the  Daniel  Boone  National 
Forest. 

Unfortunately  for  the  wild  turkeys  and 
deer  that  nest  and  breed  there,  the  Cave  Run 
Reservoir  is  located  nearby.  .And  the  develc^- 
ment  of  the  recreational  potential  of  the  lake 
requires  a  road  for  public  access. 

Most  people  take  roads  for  granted,  assum- 
ing that  the  neat  application  of  a  concrete 
ribbon  through  relatively  untouched  wtx>d- 
land  will  simply  open  up  lovely  vistas  for  the 
highway  traveler.  But  roads  do  a  little  more 
than  that  Their  construction  Involves  enor- 
mous disturbance  of  earth,  and  some  Inevi- 
table erosion  of  soils.  Vegetation  Is  eliminated 
In  the  access,  and  much  of  it  Is  not  replaced 
In  highway  landscaping. 

More  Important  from  the  vlevrpolnt  of  the 
wildlife  in  such  areas,  the  normal  grazing 
and  nesting  patterns  of  various  species  are 
disturbed.  And  any  such  disturbance  sends 
a  chain  reaction  of  ecological  consequences 
shuddering  through  the  local  environment. 

nnaUy.  the  tourists  with  their  nose* 
pressed  against  the  windon-s  do  not  smell  the 
auto  exhausts  that  drift  across  nearby  wood- 
land,*   Ni\r  do  thev  hear  the  full  volume  of 
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highway   noise  which  shatters  the  pastoral 
calm. 

The  conservative  Representative  Gene  Sny- 
der Is  as  concerned  about  this  kind  of  intru- 
sion at  Cave  Run  as  are  the  more  liberal 
environmentalists.  Senator  Cook  and  the 
League  of  Kentucky  Sportamen  line  up  with 
the  preservationists  on  this  issue.  That 
should  tell  the  road  planners  something.  And 
since  there  is  an  alternative  route  that  would 
be  substantially  leas  offensive  to  all  oppo- 
nents of  the  road.  It's  hard  to  And  much 
Justification  for  sticking  with  the  present 
plan. 

[Prom  the  Lexington  Herald.  Sept   20,  19731 
Save  thk  Tc»kkts  in  Batr.  Mztnrrx 

"Where  have  all  the  t\irkeys  gone 
That  plaintive  question  may  be  a  bit  pre- 
mature but  it  could  happen  If  the  VS 
Corps  of  Engineers  goes  ahead  with  Its  plans 
to  build  a  highway  through  a  unique  hunt- 
ing area  In  Eastern  Kentucky  despite  a  US 
Senate  vote  to  place  the  area  ofT  limits  to 
any  development. 

The  road  under  question  Is  an  eight-mile 
stretch  through  the  middle  of  the  Pioneer 
Weapons  Area  In  Bath  and  Menifee  counties, 
part  of  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest. 

Environmentalists  and  hunters,  led  by  the 
League  of  Kentucky  Sportsmen,  are  fighting 
the  road  because  they  believe  It  wUl  virtually 
eliminate  the  wild  turkey  population  In  the 
7.000-acre  hunting  area. 

WeTe  not  opposed  to  needed  roads,  mind 
you.  bui  the  area  at  issue  Is  a  unique  bit  of 
wilderness.  It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
places  in  Kentucky  where  wild  turkevs  actu- 
ally exist 

US.  Sen  Marlow  Cook.  R-Ky.,  led  the 
effort  In  the  Senate  to  get  the  site  declared 
a  national  wUdemess  area  but  the  House  is 
stUl  conalderlng  the  proposal  Meanwhile,  the 
corps  has  not  abandoned  its  plan. 

AH  Is  not  lost,  however  Hopefully  the 
corps  win  select  an  alternative  route  for  the 
blacktop  road  Sportsmen  sav  the  wild  turkey 
nesting  grounds  will  not  be  disrupted  If  the 
road  crosses  the  eastern  tip  of  the  hunting 
area. 

This  would  mean  an  additional  cost  of 
About  tgocooo  on  top  of  the  original  esu- 
mate  of  $1  9  million  But  in  our  view  it  would 
be  worth  every  penny  of  it  to  save  this  wild- 
life refuge  Every  effort  should  be  exerted  to 
force  the  corps  to  select  the  alternate  route. 

[Prom  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Dec    19,  19731 

Ei<n>Aj«CEaes  Spkcixs  Cokk  PiasT 

Though  Senator  Marlow  Cook  is  right  and 
Representative  Carl  Perkins  is  wrong  on  the 
quesuon  of  a  road  through  the  Pioneer  Weap- 
ons Area  In  the  Daniel  Boone  National 
Porest,  they  both  merit  commendation  for 
sidetracking  their  fight  long  enough  to  let 
the  endangered -species  bUl  move  toward 
paaaags. 

Senator  Cooks  amendment  which  he  has 
withdrawn  on  the  promise  of  separate  hear- 
ings, would  have  blocked  construction  of  an 
access  road  throxigh  this  7.000-acre  pre- 
serve—near Cave  Run  Reservoir  In  Bath  and 
Rowan  counties— where  hunters  use  only 
crosabows.  bows  and  arrows  muzzle-loading 
firearms  or  other  prtmlUve  weapooa. 

Th*  Senator  has  in  mind  a  different  route 
which,  though  sUghtly  more  costly,  la  eco^ 
logically  preferable  It  would  skirt  the  hunt- 
ing area.  Isaving  the  wUd  turkev.  grouae 
deer  and  other  wUdUfs  undisturbed  And 
before  suspending  his  flght  for  thu  superior 
routs.  Mr  Cook  won  agreement  for  the  Issue 
to  be  thoroughly  aired  In  House  and  Senate 
heanngj  next  year  This  was  a  proper  quid 
pro  qtio. 

To  deUy  the  endangered  species  blU  any 
longer  (U  already  ha*  waited  thrss  years  for 
P*iaa«e)  would  be  to  expose  large  numbers 
of  Matuu  tlmhsr  wolves.  Utah  prairie  dofa 
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and  Texas  red  wolves  to  human  predators, 
unceceasartly.  The  votes  are  there  to  pass  ths 
meastire  now. 

However,  when  the  hearings  on  the  primi- 
tive hunting  preserve  road  are  hald  next 
year.  t.1ose  who  like  Representative  Perkins 
are  promoting  the  road  through  the  area 
should  be  made  to  explain  Jtist  what  bene- 
fiU  might  accrue  to  private  landowners  along 
their  route.  And  the  sharply  contrasting  cost 
analyses  offered  by  the  VB.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  through -route's  opponents 
should  be  carefully  explored. 

If  a  road  is  built  through  the  preserve, 
the  fumes  and  noise  of  traffic  seem  likely  to 
drive  away  the  wildlife  that  construcUon  ac- 
tivities didn't  scare  off.  If  that  happen*, 
there'll  be  no  opportunity  for  a  second  try. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr,  President.  It  seems  to 
this  Senator  that  the  tragedy  of  building 
a  road  which  bisects  the  Pioneer  Weap- 
ons Hunting  Area  lies  In  the  fact  that 
a  feasible  alternative  route  to  Zllpo  Is 
available.  This  road  would  generally  skirt 
the  Pioneer  Weapons  Area  and  would  be 
substantially  less  offensive  to  all  oppo- 
nents of  the  presently  proposed  road.  The 
alternative  Is  a  route  recommended  by 
the  Leag:ue  of  Kentucky  Sportsmen  ex- 
t«iding  northward  from  FDR  No.  129 
generally  skirting  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Pioneer  Weapons  Area  and  Joining 
the  aiinement  of  the  proposed  FDR  No. 
918.  I  maintain  that  the  League  of  Ken- 
tucky Sportsmen's  route  Is  much  more 
realistic 

A  comparison  of  this  alternative  plus 
two  additional  alternatives  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Loui.svlIJe  district  office  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  Inclusion  In 
their  envlronmaital  Impact  statement 
due  to  be  published  In  Its  final  form  In 
January.  To  facilitate  comparison  of  the 
programs  and  for  the  convenience  of 
reference  by  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  relevant 
pages  of  the  draft  environmental  Impact 
statement  discussing  the  various  alter- 
native routes  appear  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  as  exhibit  6 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExHiarr  6 
b  Impact  of  the  Proposed  Action  on  Other 
Agency  Projects  Development  of  the  project 
will  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  affect  three  other 
State  or  Federal  agencies  These  agencies  are 
the  US  Porest  Service,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky.  Department  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Resources  and  the  Gateway  Area  De- 
velopment District 

( 1 )  The  project  area  lies  almost  entirely 
within  the  proclamation  boundary  of  the 
Dajilel  Boone  National  Porest:  and  under  the 
terms  of  a  memorandum  of  agreement  l)e- 
tween  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  all  project  lands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  dam  will  be  trmnsf erred  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  management  Some  30  688  acres 
of  land  wUl  be  transferred  The  lake  will  m- 
undato  approximately  486  acres  of  Porest 
Service  land  at  seasonal  pool  The  project 
WUl  also  affect  portions  of  USPS  lands 
through  requirement*  for  road  relocations 
and  access  roads  One  such  road  is  the  Zllpo 
access  road  or  Porest  Development  Road  No 
918  The  Corps  of  Engineer*  Cave  Run  Litke 
Requirement*  Plan.  Design  Memorandum  No 
5A  and  the  US  Forest  Service  Composite 
Plan  propose  the  use  of  the  Zllpo  site  for 
camping,  swimming,  boat  access  and  other 
uses  This  site  U  located  on  a  flood  plain  ter- 
race which  U  twundsd  on  the  north  and  east 


by  the  proposed  lake  shore  and  on  the  south 
and  weet  sides  by  the  Pioneer  Weapons  Hunt- 
ing Area   To  reach  the  site,  an  adequate  ac- 
cess road  must  be  provided.  Presently  under 
consideration  Is  a  two  lane.  20  foot  wide  8 "4 
mile  long  paved   road  which  will  bisect  the 
Pioneer    Weapons    Hunting    Area    to    reach 
ZUpo  recreation  site    Concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  League  of  Kentucky  Sports- 
men and  various  other  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals as  to  possible  adverse  effects  to  the 
area  resulting  from  construction  of  the  road. 
It  should  l>e  noted  that  the  Pioneer  Weapons 
Hunting  Area  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a 
"wilderness "   or   "primitive"   area.   The   area 
is  essentially  the  same  and  Is  managed  the 
same  as  other  forest  land  In  the  Daniel  Boone 
National  Porest  System.  It  differs  only  In  that 
a  State  regulation  restricts  the  use  to  par- 
ticular t>-pes  of  weapons  for  hunting  A  study 
l3  being  Initiated  to  determine  the  size  and 
Impact  of  the  road  on  the  turkey  herd    Pour 
major  alternatives  In  the  proposed  road  have 
been  considered     (Ha  shoreline  rout©  from 
State   Highway   826   to  SUte   Highway   1274: 
(2)    a  proposal   by  the  League  of  Kentucky 
Sportsmen  recommending  a  route  extending 
northward   from  FDR   129  generally  skirting 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Pioneer  Weap- 
ons Hunting  Area  (PWHA)  and  then  Joining 
the  alignment  of  FDR  918;    (3)  a  route  that 
would  oome  from  the  north  side  of  the  lake 
across  a  bridge  at  a  narrows  near  Zllpo  to 
relocated  Highway  1274  and  from  there  along 
Wilson  HlU  a  1200  foot  bridge  span  with  fill 
approaches;    (4)    no  action   to  build   a  road 
and  access  by  boat  only.  Evaluation  of  these 
alternatives  and  their  consequences  indicated 
that   the   proposed   location   through   PWHA 
best  meets  the  multiple-use  objectives  and 
minimizes  the  adverse   Impacts  to  the  sur- 
rounding area    A  comparison  of  the  effects 
of  the  alternatives  considered  on  major  areas 
of  concern  Is  summarized  and  shown  in  Ex- 
hibit 29  and  Exhibit  30  In  the  Technical  Ap- 
pendix, pages  61  and  62 

Ziu>o   RsoiXATioN    Srre    Access    Roao 

ALTESNATrVn 
PBOPOSCO     SOAO 

Timber:  Will  provide  best  access  for  tim- 
ber management  activities. 

Improvements:  WUl  eliminate  5  miles  of 
existing  hiking  trails  and  one  wildlife  water- 
hole 

Recreation:  WUl  provide  access  for  better 
utilisation  of   the   Zllpo  recreation   area 

Special  Uses:  Possible  adverse  Impact  from 
requests  for  access  across  rights-of-way  Into 
prlvats  tracts 

Wildlife :  WIU  provide  an  Increase  In  the  di- 
versity of  habitat  conditions;  wUl  result  in 
an  Increase  In  velilcular  accidents  with  wUd- 
llfe 

SoU:  Some  soU  displacement  and  erosion. 

Water:  Will  adversely  affect  water  quality 
during  Initial  construction 

Fire:  WUl  Increase  fire  risk,  and  wlU  pro- 
vide best  access  for  fire  control 

Safety:  Predominantly  rldgetop  location 
will  provide  a  greater  degree  of  safety 

Remoteness  Will  bisect  the  pioneer  weap- 
ons bunting  area,  adversely  affecting  Its  re- 
mote qualities 

Aesthetics  In  some  places  the  rldgetop 
landscape  wUI  be  exposed;  maximum  oppor- 
tunities for  overlook*,  vistas  and  scenic  views 
provided 

Road  Costs:  tl .990.000 

Future  Maintenance:  Nominal  cost  based 
on  rldgetop  road  with  minimum  cut*  and 
flU*. 

Local  Economy:  WlU  provide  nearby  rec- 
reation oriented  enterprises  with  additional 
revenue. 

BHOSKLUfV  aOAO 

■Rmber    WUl  provide  limited  access. 
Improvements    No  affect. 
Recreation     WlU   provide   acces*.  but   will 
dUrupt  Caney  recreation  area. 
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Special  Usee :  Possible  adverse  Impact  from 
requests  for  access. 

WUdllfe:  WUl  provide  an  Increase  In  the 
diversity  of  habitat  conditions;  wlU  result  In 
an  Increase  In  vehicular  accidents  with  wild- 
life. 

Soil:  Greatest  soU  displacement  and  ero- 
sion due  to  more  unstable  soils  and  greater 
cuts  and  fills. 

Water:  Will  result  In  greater  water  quaUty 
deterioration  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Plre:  WlU  Increase  fire  risk,  and  wUl  pro- 
vide poor  access  for  fire  control. 

Safety:  Excessive  cuts  and  fills,  danger  of 
falling  rocks  and  debris. 

Remoteness:  Will  provide  access  only  to 
perimeter  of  the  area,  with  less  effect  on 
remoteness. 

Esthetics:  Scenic  benefits  more  than  off- 
set by  scarred  landscape  caused  by  large  cuts 
and  fills  required. 

Road  costs:  $8,136,000 

Future  Maintenance:  Excessive  cost  due  to 
naajor  cuts  and  fills  In  unstable  soils  and 
large  drainage  structures. 

Local  Economy:  WlU  have  a  greater  In- 
fluence on  the  economy  due  to  heavier  use 
and  greater  opportunity  for  development  of 
private  tracts. 

LtACCT   or   KENTUCKY    SPORTSMEN   aOAD 

Timber:  WlU  provide  limited  access. 

Improvements:  No  effect. 

Recreation:  WUl  provide  access  for  better 
utilization  of  the  ZUpo  recreation  area. 

Special  Uses:  Possible  adverse  Impact  from 
requests  for  access. 

WUdllfe:  WUl  provide  an  Increase  In  the 
diversity  of  habitat  conditions;  vrtU  result  In 
an  Increase  In  vehicular  accidents  with  wild- 
life. 

SoU:  Soil  erosion  and  slide  potential  great- 
er than  proposed  road  but  less  than  shoreline 
road. 

Water:  WUl  have  greater  Impact  than  the 
proposed  road,  but  leas  than  the  shoreline 
road. 

Fire:  WlU  Increase  fire  risk,  and  wUl  pro- 
vide poor  access  along  much  of  the  route. 

Safety:  Steep  grades,  cuts  and  flUs  with 
loose  rocks  and  debris. 

Remoteness:  WUl  provide  access  only  to 
perimeter  of  the  area,  vrtth  less  effect  on 
remoteness. 

EstheUcs:  Scenic  benefits  diminished  by 
scars  from  large  cuts  and  fills. 

Road  Costs:  $2,870,000. 

Future  Maintenance:  Higher  than  normal 
cost  due  to  large  cuts  and  fills  in  unstable 
soUs,  several  major  drainage  structures. 

Local  Economy:  WUl  provide  nearby  recre- 
ation oriented  enterprises  with  addltlo)ttal 
revenues. 

caoss-uiKx  aoAO 

Timber:  WUl  provide  limited  access 

Improvements:  No  effect. 

RecreaUon:  Will  provide  access  for  better 
utilisation  of  the  ZUpo  recreation  area. 

Special  Uses:  Possible  adverse  Impact  from 
requests  for  access. 

WUdllfe:  WUl  provide  an  Increase  In  the 
diversity  of  habitat  conditions;  wUl  result 
In  an  Increase  in  vehicular  accidents  with 
wUdUfe. 

Soil:  Sou  erosion  and  slide  potential  great- 
er than  proposed  road  but  less  than  shoreline 
road. 

Water  WUl  have  greater  Impact  than  the 
proposed  road,  but  lees  than  the  shoreline 
road. 

Fire:  WlU  Increase  fire  risk,  and  wlU  pro- 
vide p>oor  access  for  fire  control. 

Safety:  Excessive  cuts  and  fills,  danger  of 
falling  rocks  and  debris. 

Remote-base :  WlU  have  least  effect  on  re- 
moteness of  the  area. 

Esthetics:  Scenic  benefits  diminished  by 
scars  from  large  cuts  and  fills  and  by  a  large 
bridge  crossing  the  lake. 

Road  costs:  $4,860,000. 

Futtire  Maintenance:  Higher  than  norrr.a: 


cost  due  to  large  cuts  and  fills  in  unstable 
soUs  and  major  drainage  structures. 

Local  Economy:  WUl  provide  nearby  rec- 
reation oriented  enterprises  with  additional 
revenue. 

NO   ROAD 

Timber:  WUl  restrict  timber  management 
activities. 

Improvements:  No  effect. 

Recreation :  WUl  restrict  the  planned  high 
level   of  development  of  the  ZUpo  site. 

Special  Uses:  No  effect, 

WUdllfe:  WlU  limit  opportunities  for  wUd- 
llfe  habitat  development. 

Sou :  No  effect. 

Water:  No  effect. 

Pire:  Plre  suppression  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult with  road. 

Safety:  No  effect. 

Remoteness:  Area  woiUd  become  more  re- 
mote  with   Impoundment  of  the  lake. 

Esthetics:  WUl  limit  opportunities  for 
utilization  of  the  area. 

Road  Costs:  Zero. 

Future  Maintenance:  No  cost. 

Local  Economy:  No  effect. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  alternate  roads  in  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement,  one  is 
compelled  to  conclude  that  the  proposed 
road  and  the  League  of  Kentucky  Sports- 
men's Road  have  virtually  the  same  com- 
parisons with  the  only  minor  differences 
in  several  categories.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  both  proposals 
will  provide  access  for  optimum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  ZUpo  Recreation  Area.  This 
is.  of  course,  the  entire  purpose  of  any 
road  that  is  to  be  built. 

Many  people,  including  myself,  believe 
and  have  pointed  out  from  time  to  time 
that  several  of  the  so-called  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  League  of  Kentuckj'  Sports- 
men's Road  are  subject  to  interpretation 
and  can  be  sufQciently  refuted.  This  Is 
particularly  true  in  the  categories  of  tim- 
ber management,  fire  prevention,  and 
safety.  For  instance,  the  present  fire  road 
has  been  used  since  1962  to  move  timber. 
This  road  has  been  sufficient  to  remove 
4,210  million  board  feet  in  the  past  dec- 
ade. I  wonder  how  another  road  can  be 
Justified  with  the  previous  meager  tim- 
ber management  efforts? 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  12 
million  people  will  visit  the  Zi]po  P.^- 
reatlon  Area  each  year.  They  admit  this 
increased  traffic  through  the  Pioneer 
Weapons  Hunting  Area  "will  increase  fire 
risk  and  will  provide  poor  access  along 
much  of  the  road."  But  for  their  pro- 
posed route,  they  believe  it  "will  pro- 
vide best  access  for  flre  control."  This 
seems  to  be  a  distortion  and  misrepre- 
sentation. As  for  the  safety  predictions 
with  all  the  expertise  and  know-how  In 
the  corps,  I  am  surprised  they  would 
admit  they  could  not  construct  a  sale 
road  given  the  resources. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin,  the 
environmental  impact  statement  adiru:.i 
advantages  exist  a'^  Ui  tlie  League  of  Ken- 
tucky Sfjortsmens  rout*  The  league 
route  would  not  ehmmate  5  miles  of  ex- 
isting hiking  trails  and  one  wildlife 
waterhole.  It  also  would  wt  bisect  the 
Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting  Af^n  ad\-ersely 
siffecting  its  remote  qualities 

The  Issue  then  left  U;  be  resolved  and 
the  one  most  often  waved  in  the  faces  of 
opponents  to  the  League  of  Kentucky 
Sportsmen's  road  focuse<^  on  the  cost 
of  actual  construction  of  a  road  But  Uie 
grounds    on    which    those   favoring    the 


proposed  road  stand  appears  to  be  slmky 
at  best.  The  following  explanation  wUl 
clarify  this  beUef . 

Mr.  President,  a  discussion  of  this 
point  troubles  me  very  much.  It  con- 
cerns the  Corps  of  Engineers  attempts 
which  I  describe  as  efforts  to  torpedo 
the  League  of  Kentucky  Sportsmen's 
proposal  by  means  of  juggling  figures. 

You  will  note  from  the  above-men- 
tioned fact  sheet  of  the  road  alternatives 
in  the  environmental  statement  that  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  propKJsed  road 
is  $1,990,000.  This  is  compared  to  $2,- 
870,000  for  the  League  of  Kentuckj- 
Sportsmen's  road  according  to  the  Au- 
gust 1973  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. However,  the  juggling  I  refer  to 
comes  to  light  with  knowledge  that  an 
earlier  environmental  impact  statement 
dated  November  1972  projected  a  cost  of 
$2,055,000  for  the  League  of  Kentucky 
Sportsmen's  road,  a  $55,000  difference 
rather  than  a  difference  of  $850,000 
which  is  now  the  case. 

The  additional  cost  increase  of  $814,- 
000  has  been  justified  by  the  corps  as  a 
necessarj-  expense  to  upgrade  the  pres- 
ently existing  Leatherwood  Road.  FDR 
No,  129,  which  would  be  used  for  access 
to  Zilpo  If  the  League  of  Kentuckj- 
Sportsmen's  proposal  eventually  pre- 
vails. Yet,  the  record  wiU  show  that  plans 
exist  at  this  time  to  upgrade  FDR  No. 
129  to  provide  access  to  a  boat  ramp  that 
has  been  already  constructed.  The  fal- 
lacy of  this  whole  matter  hinges  upon 
the  fact  that  since  FDR  No.  129  will  be 
upgraded  at  a  cost  of  $814,000  eventual- 
ly, it  is  unfair  to  assess  the  additional 
cost  to  only  the  League  of  Kentucky 
Sportsmen's  road.  But  of  course,  if  one 
has  made  up  his  mind  and  never  intended 
to  consider  a  feasible  aiternative  as  I  be- 
heve  is  the  case  with  the  corps,  then  I 
can  imderstand  this  action  to  eliminate 
the  competition.  If  justice  Is  to  prevail, 
at  the  very  least  the  additional  cost 
should  be  assessed  to  both  road  proposals. 
Thus  we  again  arrive  at  the  $65,000  dif- 
ference in  road  costs 

•■Additionally,  I  must  emphasize  that 
endorsement  of  my  bUJ  by  the  Congress 
v.-ill  allow  ace es.<  to  both  the  Leatherwood 
boat  ramp  and  the  Ziipc>  recreation  area 
immediately  with  one  road  The  proposed 
road,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  access 
to  Zil;x)  immediately  at  a  cost  o!  $1,990.- 

000  and  eventual  access  to  the  Leather- 
wood  ramp  at  a  ,?ost  of  $814,OC!0. 

The  above  figures  are  those  prepared 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineer?  However,  an 
independent  analysis  of  the  costs  to  con- 
struct the  Lea^rue  of  Kentucky  Sports- 
men's proposal  has  been  made  and  is 
cited  in  a  iett«r  from  Mr  Reid  Love, 
president  of  the  LearJe  of  Kentucky 
Sportsmen,   to  the  Corps  of   E:ngtneers 

1  ask  imarJmous,  consent  that  this  letter 
be  prmt-ed  at  thl.s  point  a.^  exhibit  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

EXHIBTT    7 

Tin  Z^zjiGXTK  OF  KrjmrcKT 

SPoarsMXN    Ii»c, 

F-anklin  JTj  .  Oc:ot>eT  15.  1973. 
Col.  Chajllxs  J    F'.a:^. 

IHjf'-irf    ffnj'trver'    Lo-uisv-iUe    Dxit'ic'.     Corp* 
'>/  Sn^ineert    LcruUT\lle.  Ej 
D«Aa  CoLONTX  PiiiJi     The  L«a^oe  >:u'  Kei 
tucky  Sportsmen  would  like  to  comraect  o 


^"^20  CONuKi>Mi  i.\AI     KiiuKD  — St.N 

Ui«  C«ve  Run  Knvlroiui»«nt*l  Impact  8t«c«-      Xm*nc«  m  Conffrej*  oMcmOW    That    not- 
m.nt   of  Au«rust  31.  1973   Th.  L..«ue  cannot      wuh.Undln,    any    oth.r    provUton    «f    U- 

Kentucky  8i»rtam.ni  propoMd  .com  road  tiLlty   of   tb«   UnJt^  SUtM  thall    u^,   mt 

to  the  ZUpo  R«:«»tlon  81U.  In  your  original  .ctlon    InvoUlng   tto.  construction  ^n^ 

draft  you   stated   .   a,ur.  of  M.064.000  and  through    any    of    Ih.    .^pro.U^t.iy'^ve^ 

lli:^lV.^TT  ""'k'  '*'^*'  "•"■'°  °««  thou^nd  three  hundred  irre.^  ,ij<i  ^ 

While  no  other  figure,  change  pruing   the  Pioneer  Weapon*  HuntSi  ^a 

match    the    Envlroniaental    Impact    8taU-      tucky.  of  .n  .cce«i  road  to  the  ZUpTRefr^a- 

locauon  of  our  propoeed  road  waa  given  to     .hall    be   con.trued   ••   precludlniT  t^   con 
your    people    at    two    different    oMetlngs    In     structlon   of   a   ZUno   r^-V^t^^r^  ..,-  Vf 

new  of  constructing  roads  th.    n»^ift™      ,   Management  Plan  between 

*  tn«    Department   of    Pish    and    WUdUfe    Re- 

rrom  FS  129  to  Zilpo  sources  of   the  8Ute  of  Kentucky   and   the 

Concrete  culvert •300,000     ^'•P"'^™*"*  o' Agriculture 

Road  conatructlon 875!  000  

Drainage  and  materials 40.000                  By  Mr  STEVENSON  i  for  himself 

Safety    equipment    .guard    raUs.  Mr    Mackotson.  Mr    Bible    Mr 

m'ghVof-way-  Clearing ZZ  ?"'""'     ^'"     "^^"    «^°"'   ^^ 

up-grading  Of  PS  1^      ::::::::      a?S.C  Abourczk.       Mr^     Bidbn.      Mr. 

Hartkb.    Mr     Humphrey.    Mr 

Coet.  minimum... 1.785,000  H.art.   Mr    Roth.   Mr    Jackson, 

Special    design   requiremenU   not     '  Mr     Cook.     Mr     Stbvbns,     Mr 

to   exceed 500.000  Mansfibld.   Mr    McInttre.  Mr 

McOovERN.     Mr     Nelson.     Mr 

CoBt.   maximum 3.265.000  HuDDLBSTON,    Mr    Txjnnby.    Mr 

Thua  our  comment  la  that  the  Corps  of  Clark,  and  Mr   Cranston  > 

Engineers  cr  any  other  agency  of  our  govern-  S.    2852.    A    bill    to    preserve    local    atr 

ment  cannot  expect  respect  and  cooperation  service.   Referred   to   the  Committee  on 

when   they  run  over  people  by  this  t>-p«  of  Commerce 

J^i'itrcai'S  '^''"''  "  «l«troyed  to  pay  a  Mr.  STEVENSON    Mr    President,  it  is 
Sincerely  yours  ''*'*'*'    '^*  ^*^*^   Aeronautics  Board   wUl 
Rkd  Lovb  *^^°^^'  '^^  airlines  to  suspend  or  severely 
Preaikent  ^^^  service  to  m^ny  small-  and  medium- 
Mr  roOK-  vfr  Proc.Honf   »»  tv,  ^^^*^  '^^^^^^  "^^^  Justmcation  wUl  be  the 
Mr  COOK.  Mr  President,  at  the  very  shorUge  of  jet  fuel,  but  a  careful  examl- 
le«t  these  figures  submitted  by  a  bona  nation  of  the  problem  reveaLsmarSr  if 
fide  contractor  suggest  that  the  corps'  these  cuts  need  not  ocTur 

SSITe?!^  "^  i^p*'«^H"t';^t  u'  *■'  ^''':i        ^^  '^'  °'  '^^  P'-obleni  is  the  failure 
been  led  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be    of   the  CAB  to  announce  sUndards  bv 

K.nuL?"^"^^  '°  ''""^  '1'  ^*«^"  °'     *^^^  ^  •■maxim"?e     and  ^^^ttS^tSe 
Kentucky  Sportsmen  s  road.  I  am  con-     air  service  available  to  the  country 

hfSycontes^^^^L'S    *'^    ""'''^    "^'^  The  CAB  s  response'^'hS'b^n  "vj^ually 

nigniy  contested  issue.  one  dimensional— cut  service   It  has  not 

Mr.  President,  even  If  one  grants  that  given    careful     attentSn     to     alVemaS 

some  disparity  exists  between  the  cost  methods  of  saving  fuel    It  his  not  Sven 

rnT  'TV°P^^"-  ^  ^  convinced  the  careful  attenUon  to  Lie  a  r  s^rvJce  S^" 

Corps  of  Engineers  wants  to  build  the  of  moderate-sized  commur^feT  It^ 

wi\rLa5Tthe?;l"st'^*'  '^'  '"^"^  not  enunciated  prlncipSs^T^ide  5^1 

-TV,-  i^r,Im       f            :  .   ■  airlines  in  paring  their  fuel  consumption 

The  benefits  of  maintalmng  the  Pio-  There  are  other  ways  m  whlchfuel  c^ 

neer  Weapons  Hunting  Area  in  a  natural  be  saved  for  example  bv  iTsln*  th^  m<^ 

state    to    preserve    its    remoteness    and  efficieiU  t>S  of  Ti^iraU  a^Sfab^e  for  a 

leave   the   ^.aldllfe   habitat   undisturbed  given  route   by  changmg  oSratlng  pfo- 

clearly  ou  weighs  any  rationalization  for  cedures    and    by    flyfng    leS   ciriuiSSs 

not  spending  additional  money  if  in  fact  routes                                             circuitous 

rnf H  ^Ti*"    °^  J^?^!!^"^    Sportsmen-s  The  airlines  have  found  it  to  be  easier 

road  is  determined  to  be  more  cosUy.  To  and  more  lucrative  to  waste  fuel  InTcut 

say  we  cannot  afford  an  investment  in  the  less  profitable  flights    T^e  "^ner^ 

S  i^f    t^t  P^^!?'*"""  considering  crisis"    now  enables  them  to  trim  tiS 

uhat  Ls  at  stake  In  the  pioneer  weapons  route  patterns  in  ways  they  fcnew  were 

hunting  area  would  be  a  total  sham.  previously  unacceptable 

UoVS^TZ^r'^^^l^^TS^Z:     didTjlTr'^itti^^arTtiir'  LT" 

for  the  first  time  since  the  controversy  served  by  only  one  certificated  airiin» 

began  and  allow  for  a  just  decision  on  Already  local  service  caSers  hl^i  fl,^ 

the  merits  of  the  respecUve  proposals,  applications   fo?^authoS   to   s^^^ 

For  my  part,   I  would   like   to  see  the  service  to  17  cities     nclurHn^wiS.^ 

speedy  completion  of  the  Zilpo  Recrea-  ton  rvi    South  Sn^inHf      ^.*' 

tion  Area  access  road  over  a'^ute  t^t  sSl-SeV^Wa^nd  A^erd^^  w^h^ 

mser.es  the  Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting  it  ma?'i'.^a''toi^  pTo've';^.?^  to^- 

ExHiBXT  8  P*"'^®  ^"^^  °'   ^^^  Cities  of  their  air 

q   ™.,  service.  But  we  should  at  least  guarantee 

o     .         ,  .  ^  ^^*'  "°  "^"y  '°*««  *^  service  unneces- 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of     sarily. 

Representatives    o/    tKe    United    States    of         I  am.  therefore,  introducing  legislation 


Ait  December  21,  197S 

which  would  prohibit  the  CAB  from  au- 
thorizing a  local  service  carrier  to  sus- 
pend, terminate,  or  reduce  by  50  percent 
or  more,  air  service  to  any  point  In  a 
monopoly  market  unless  the  carrier 
shows  that  it  is  using  the  fuel  available 
to  it  as  eCBciently  as  possible,  and  that 
such  a  curUllnient  is  in  the  public 
interest 

The  CAB  must  also  find  that  the  car- 
rier has  first  cut  back  proflUble  long- 
haul,  trunkllne-type  nights.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  allowing  the 
local  service  carriers  to  compete  on  prof- 
itable long-haul  routes  with  trunkllne 
carriers.  They  must  use  their  limited 
fuel  supplies  to  achieve  the  purposes 
specified  in  their  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity:  "To  offer 
short-haul,  local  or  feeder,  air  transpor- 
tation service." 

The  bill  also  requires  a  hearing  to  be 
held  prior  to  curUllment  of  service,  and 
gives  the  affected  communitv  a  chance  to 
argue  its  case  before  the  CAB 

We  are  told  that  we  must  respond  to 
an  emergency,  and.  of  course,  we  must. 
Yet  temporary  service  curtailments 
have  a  way  of  becoming  permanent. 
Markets  are  neatly  shared,  unprofitable 
routes  are  trimmed— regardless  of  local 
consequences — and  profits  Increased.  We 
should  act  to  Insure  that  the  cuts  are 
made  In  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  could  not  be 
enacted  by  the  time  Congress  adjourns. 
During  the  adjournment  and  by  Janu- 
ary 7.  the  CAB  will  act  to  authorize  serv- 
ice curUiiments  I  believe  It  is  necessary 
to  demonstrate  support  for  these  moder- 
ate sized  cities.  This  bill  Is  Intended  to 
do  that. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  join  with 
Senator  Stevenson  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  because  I  believe  that  air  serv- 
ice to  small-  and  medium-sized  cities 
should  be  maintained  whenever  passible 
Reductions  in  fuel  for  airlines  will  re- 
quire adjustment  of  schedules  between 
now  and  January  7  These  adjustments 
will  entaU  a  sharp  cutback  in  the  number 
of  flights.  Already-  carriers  have  filed 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  for  authority 
to  delete  or  suspend  service  to  17  cities 
Regional  carrier  service  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  transporUtlon  pattern  of 
many  areas  Residents  of  a  number  of 
Iowa  cities — Clinton,  Dubuque,  Ottu.m- 

wa.  Mason  City,  Sioux  City,  Waterloo 

are  dependent  on  regional  carriers. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  local  service 
carriers — aided  by  substantial  Federal 
subsidies— to  provide  air  service  to  small 
and  medium-sized  cities  not  served  by 
trunklines.  Yet  many  of  these  carriers 
have  been  given  long-haul  routes  that 
duplicate  routes  served  by  other  carriers 
These  routes  provide  greater  profits  than 
the  shorter  flights,  but  they  do  not  pro- 
vide essential  service. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  regional  alr- 
Imes  to  cut  their  flights— but  it  should 
not  be  done  before  all  the  alternative 
methods  of  cutting  fuel  consumption  are 
considered. 

This  bUl  requires  that  the  CAB  look 
carefully  at  appJlcations  that  would  re- 
sult in  cutting  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
service  to  any  one  city.  Before  permitting 
such  cuts  the  CAB  would  have  to  deter- 
mine that  the  airline  is  using  fuel  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible,  that  trunkline  service 
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has  already  been  cut,  and,  with  the  in- 
formation provided  at  a  public  hearing, 
that  the  reduction  is  not  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest. 

It  is  possible  that  the  CAB  will  con- 
sider these  criteria  when  making  Its 
decisions  in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  if 
this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
this  legislation.  But  If  some  adequate 
procedure  for  judging  the  merits  of  ap- 
plications for  suspension  or  deletion  of 
service  is  not  set  up.  then  we  should  move 
forward  quickly  with  measures  requiring 
such  a  procedure. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  to  Insure  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  carefully 
considers  the  public  interest  and  re- 
frains from  precipitou.s  action  on  re- 
quests by  airlines  to  suspend  or  dramati- 
cally curtail  vital  certificated  air  service 
to  small-  and  medium-sized  cities. 

The  bill  would  require  that  the  CAB 
make  a  number  of  findings,  and  provide 
the  affected  community  with  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing — vital  com- 
ponents of  due  process  fairness — before 
it  grants  a  request  by  a  federally  subsi- 
dized airline  to  cut  service  to  a  com- 
munity by  50  percent  or  more. 

In  order  to  permit  such  a  suspension, 
the  CAB  would  have  to  find  that  the  alr- 
Ime  had  used  its  fuel  allocation  as  ef- 
ficiently as  possible,  that  the  airline  had 
made  fair  cuts  elsewhere  in  Its  service 
pattern,  or  that  the  affected  community 
would  continue  to  receive  regularly 
scheduled  air  carrier  service  from  an- 
other certificated  carrier 

Mr.  President,  in  November,  Eastern 
and  Allegheny  Airlines  applied  to  the 
CAB  to  terminate  service  to  Wilmington, 
because  oi  the  fuel  crisis.  These  two  air- 
lines have  rejected  offers  from  the  com- 
munity to  assist  in  deweloping  the  great 
potential  of  the  Wilmington  air  carrier 
market.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  letter  the  Dela- 
ware congressional  delegation  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  CAB  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  already  pending  before 
the  CAB  are  previous  applications  by 
Eastern  and  Allegheny  to  cut  service  to 
Wilmington  and  leave  Delaware  the  only 
Stato  in  the  Union  without  certificated 
air  service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment filed  with  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Fauik.  who  has  been  conducting 
this  continuing  Wilmington  service  in- 
vestigation. The  point  I  made  to  the  court 
is  quite  simple:  Adequate  air  service  Is 
vital  to  the  economy  of  a  State.  The  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  will  not  be 
served  If  Delaware  is  denied  such  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  recently  con- 
finned  Lee  R.  West  and  Richard  J. 
O'Melia  to  be  members  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  With  the  kind  consent  of 
Senators  Cotton  and  Cannon,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  submit  to  these  nominees  writ- 
ten questions.  They  responded  in  a  most 
reassuring  marmer.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  questions  and  the  responses  of  the 
nominees  given  before  they  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

Basically,  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  O'Melia 
agreed  with  my  strong  conviction  that. 


first,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  must 
Insure  adequate  air  service  to  the  Na- 
tion's smaller  States;  second,  the  CAB.  in 
determining  whether  to  continue  air 
service  to  a  particular  point,  should  look 
into  the  degree  to  which  the  airlines 
.serving  it  have  made  good  faith  efforts 
to  develop  its  existing  and  potential  mar- 
ket: third,  that  satellite  airports  should 
t>e  retained;  fourth,  that  CAB  decisions 
should  not  discriminate  against  the  com- 
merce of  the  smaller  States;  and,  fifth 
that  air  service  is  vital  to  communities 
which  wish  to  attract  and  retain  com- 
panies and  jobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  SWfATX. 

Washington,  DC,  December  13. 1973. 

Hon.  ROBEKT  D.  TiMM. 

Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Chaikman  Timm:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  Eastern  Airlines  has  requested 
authority  to  Immediately  cease  all  service 
i(>  the  State  of  Delaware  and  that  Allegheny 
Airlines  Is  limiting  service.  Both  of  tbe&e 
actions  are  being  taken  In  the  name  of  con- 
serving fuel. 

It  is  our  considered  view  that  good  air 
transpctftatlon  service  is  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Delaware.  The  provision  of  adequate 
service  is  a  prerequisite  to  retaining  existing 
companies  and  jobs  In  Delaware. 

In  view  of  the  pending  Wilmington  Serv- 
ice Investigation  conducted  by  Judge  Faulk 
In  which  we  have  made  our  views  known, 
perhaps  you  may  deem  It  appropriate  to 
make  copies  of  this  letter  available  to  all 
Interested  parties.  Naturally,  you  and  your 
colleagues  must  decide  all  pending  matters 
before  you  on  the  merits. 

It  has  been  revealed,  by  examination  of 
the  records  of  the  air  carriers,  that  over 
500,000  air  travellers  and  millions  of  p>ounds 
of  atr  cargo  originating  In  and  destined  to 
points  In  Delaware  are  required  to  assume 
the  heavy  additional  burden  and  cost 
of  moving  via  the  Philadelphia  International 
Airport  because  of  Inadequate  air  service  at 
Wilmington.  With  the  fuel  crisis  undoubted- 
ly resulting  In  limitations  in  available  auto- 
motive gasoline,  the  State  of  Delaware  la 
faced  with  the  plain  inability  to  reach  the 
air  transportation  system.  If  we  do  not  have 
enough  gasoline,  we  certainly  cannot  waste  it 
on  the  roads  to  Philadelphia  and  add  to  the 
congestion  and  wasted  fuel  at  that  airport 

Rather  than  considering  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  air  service  at  Wilmington  In 
this  time  of  limited  energy  supply,  we  urge 
you  and  your  colleagues  to  use  your  existing 
powers,  both  formal  and  Informal,  to  request 
the  air  carriers  serving  Wilmington  to  pro- 
vide service  at  Wilmington's  own  excellent 
airport  of  sufficient  volume  and  quality  to 
permit  the  effective  functioning  of  our  econ- 
omy during  this  time  of  crisis. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAJi  V.  Roth.  Jr.. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Joseph  R.  BnJEi*.  Jr.. 

U.S.  SeTiate. 
PnniRK  S  DU  Pont  IV. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Wilmington  Service  Investigation,  Docket 

No.   25009 
(Prepared  statement  of  position  of  Senaicr 
Wn-LiAM  V.  Roth.  Jr..  Republican  of  Dela- 
ware. U.S.  Senator,  for  presentation  to  Ad- 
ministrative   Law   Jv.dge   John   E.    Favilk) 
Judge  Faulk,  I  hoj>e  that  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  will  der.y  the  petitions  of  East- 
em  Air  Lines.  Inc.  and  Allegheny  Airlines. 
Inc.  to  suspend  service  to  the  Wilmington. 
Delaware  alrpcrt. 


Par  from  abandoning  air  service  to  Wil- 
mington, these  airlines  should  be  Increasing 
and  Improving  service  and  scheduling.  Many 
Delawareans  are  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
to  Improve  location  and  time  scheduling  at 
the  Wilmington  Airport,  not  only  for  present 
users,  but  also  for  what  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial market  of  potential  air  travelers.  Lo- 
cal efforts  are  presently  under  way  to  tap 
this  market.  A  preliminary  study  suggests 
that  there  would  be  considerable  demand  for 
a  Washlngtou-WUmlngton-New  York  sliut- 
tle  flight.  Interest  has  also  been  expressed  In 
the  Institution  of  flights  to  Chicago  and  At- 
lanta from  Wilmington  It  has  been  sug- 
gested— by  attorneys  representing  the  State 
of  Delaware,  the  County  of  New  Castle,  and 
the  Delaware  State  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
that  a  WUmlngton-Atlanta-Houston  service 
could  expect  perhaps  2000  passengers  a  Aeek. 

Delawareans  are  gravely  concerned  about 
the  possible  outcome  of  this  service  investi- 
gation. They  hope,  as  I  do.  that  these  hear- 
ings will  clearly  demonstrate,  once  again,  that 
the  deletion  of  air  service  to  WLmlngtoa 
would  not  be  In  the  public  interest. 

The  United  States  and  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware liav©  Invested  «6.47  mUUon  In  the  Wil- 
mington airport  la  the  past  5  years;  this  in- 
vestment should  not  be  wasted.  Just  recently, 
the  Federal  Department  of  Transportation 
approved  a  grant  of  $723  thousand  to  resur- 
face six  taxlways  at  the  Wilmington  airport. 
The  terminal  building  at  the  alrpwrt  has  a 
capacity  of  700.000  passengers  a  year,  yet  Its 
annual  use  is  only  about  50.000  I  wonder 
how  many  cf  those  Delaware  residents  who 
now  make  the  drive  to  Philadelphia  airport 
would  use  the  Wilmington  airport  if  proper 
air  service  and  scheduling  virere  provided 
there. 

The  present  Wilmington  Service  Investiga- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  CAB  on  May  7  1973. 
As  CAB  Member  Robert  T  Murphy  pointed 
out  In  his  dl«sent  to  that  decision,  this  in- 
vestigation represents  the  third  time  in  a 
little  over  7  years  that  the  Delau-are  parties 
have  been  put  to  the  task  of  defending  cer- 
tificated air  services  to  the  only  airport  In 
their  State. 

A  CAB  decision  to  continue  service  would 
Indeed  be  backed  by  ample  precedent.  On 
September  21.  1970.  the  C.\B  denied  appli- 
cations by  Allegheny  Airlines  and  Eastern 
Airlines  for  authority  to  temporarily  suspend 
service  at  Wilmington.  In  1967.  the  CAB 
found  that  AUegheny's  north-south  service 
to  Wilmington,  In  partial  competition  with 
Eastern,  should  be  renewed  on  a  permanent 
basis.  And,  in  1965.  the  CAB  denied  E.'^tern 
Airline's  request  to  terminate  It-s  service  at 
Wilmington. 

If  the  present  Eastern  and  Alleghenv  peti- 
tions are  granted.  Delaware  will  become  the 
only  State  Ui  the  nation  without  certificated 
air  service. 

Wilmington  serves  as  a  reliever  airport  for 
PhUadelphia  and:  as  Member  Murphy 
pointed  out  in  his  dissent.  congesUon  at 
PhUadelphia  Is  imnUnent.  and  Wilmington 
will  then  have  considerable  value  as  a  satel- 
lite airport. 

Twice — once  In  the  1965  Eastern  case,  and 
once  in  the  1967  Allegheny  case — the  CAB 
hearings  led  to  the  Board's  decision  that  air 
service  should  continue  and  traffic  vcluraes 
would  Improve  with  Improved  scheduling. 
Like  Member  Murphy.  I  see  no  reason  for  the 
CAB  to  alter  this  view. 

Let  me  add  to  these  economic  and  admin- 
istrative arguments  that  I  would  certainly 
cppose  any  decision  as  a  result  of  this  ic- 
vescigation  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
discriminating  against  the  commerce  of  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Such  a  result  would  l>e 
grossly  unfair  to  all  Delaware  residents. 

Your  Honor.  I  call  upon  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  not  only  to  deny  these  peti- 
tions, but  also  to  Investigate  ways  to  Improve 
air  service  to  Wilmington. 
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STArxMsrrr   of   Woxjam    V.    Rot.^   J>.  ,    OS. 
SCATom,  m  SrrpotT  or  thb  NoMiNATTom 
or  L«K  R.   Wkst   Ai>n>  Rk-hako  J.   (yUxLtA 
To  B«  MxMBsma  or  thk  Crm.  Asbonatttiob 
Bo&BD.  NoyKicaxB  7,  1073 
Mr.   President,   I   8up[>ort  connrm»tloa  of 
Lee  R.  West  and  Richard  J   O'Mella  a5  Mem- 
bers   of    the    CiTll    Aeronautics    Board.    Mr. 
West,  who  has  served  as  a  district  Judge  In 
Oklahoma,  would  replace  Robert  T.  Murphy 
on  the  five-member  Board.  Lf  confirmed,  and 
would  serve  a  full  6  year  term.  Mr.  O'Mella. 
a  lawyer  who  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
CAB  since  1957.  would  serve  the  remainder  of 
the  term  of  Secor  D.   Browne,  who  has  re- 
■tgned.    As   this   term   expires   on   December 
31.  1974.  Mr.  O  Melta.  If  renominated.  woiUd 
come  up  for  Senate  confirmation  again  at 
that  time 

I  am  grateful  to  Chairman  Cannon  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  for  affording  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  propound  questions  to  Mr.  West 
and  Mr.  O'Mella.  both  orally  and  In  writing, 
during  their  confirmation  hearings. 

Qttestions  SmMmTD  bt  Senato«  William  V. 
Roth,  Jk  .  REFrrBiiCA.v  or  Delawarx.  to 
Chaihman   Cakwow  or  thb   Sbnati  Com- 

MSaCB    COMMTTTCK    FOR    WHITTCN     RESPONSK 
BT   Cim.  AXBONAtmCS  BOABO  NOMIXCXS  Lkx 

R.  West  and  Richabd  J.  O'Mklia,  Octobkb 

30,  1973 

Mr.  O'Mella  and  Mr.  West.  I  have  a  keen 
Interest  tn  a  matter  now  pending  before  the 
CAB — the  Wilmington  Service  Investigation. 
I  have  no  Intention  of  soliciting  your  views 
on  this  Investigation,  since  It  Is  possible  you 
will  ultimately  be  called  upon  to  pass  on  the 
merits  of  whatever  decision  Is  taken.  Never- 
theiesa,  I  think  It  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
Senate  confirmaUon  function  to  ask  each  of 
you  in  a  geaer&l  senae  these  questions: 

1.  Do  you  agree  that.  In  order  to  meet  Its 
mandate  to  serve  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  the  CtvU  Aeronautics  Board 
must  Insure  adequate  air  serv'.ce  to  the  Na- 
tion's smaller  states' 

2  Do  you  agree  that  the  CAB.  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  air  service  should  be 
continued  to  a  particular  location,  should 
Investigate  and  evaluate  th«  extent  to  which 
the  airlines  which  have  been  serving  that 
location  have  made  an  effort  to  develop  Its 
existing  and  potential  market? 

3.  Do  you  agree  that,  because  of  substan- 
tial projected  expansion  of  paasengvr  en- 
planements  and  cargo  volume  at  this  coun- 
try's busiest  airports  during  tht  next  30 
years,  one  proper  meLhod  of  helping  our  air- 
port system  meet  these  increased  demands 
on  Interstate  coaunerca  should  be  the  re- 
tention and  Improvement  of  satellite  air- 
ports'' 

4  Do  you  agree  that  the  CAB  should  not 
take  decisions  which  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  the  cooimerce  of  the 
smaller    states? 

5  Do  you  sgr««  that  air  serrlce  Is  vital  to 
communities  which  wish  to  attract  or  retain 
compantoa  and  Jobs? 

ANSWEXa    BT    LXZ    B      WETT    TO    qUBSllOWB 
STJBKTTTED    BT    SXITATOB    BOTH 

Question  1  Do  you  agree  that,  la  order  to 
meet  its  mandate  to  serve  the  public  con- 
ver.lence  and  necessity,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  must  insure  adequate  air  aernce 
to  the  Nation's  smaller   states? 

Answer   Yes. 

Qosstlon  a.  Do  you  agree  that  the  CAB,  in 
determining  whether  or  xK>t  air  serrtce 
should  l)e  continued  to  a  particular  location, 
should  investigate  and  evaluate  the  extent 
to  which  the  airlines  which  have  been  serv- 
ing that  location  have  made  an  effort  to 
develop  its  existing  and  potential  market? 

Answer   yes. 

Question  3.  Do  you  agree  that,  because  of 
stibstantlal  projected  expansion   of  passen- 


ger enplanements  and  cargo  volume  at  this 
cxjuutry's  busiest  airports  during  the  next  30 
years,  one  proper  method  of  helping  our  air- 
port system  meet  these  Increased  demands 
on  Interstate  commerce  should  be  the  re- 
tention and  Improvement  of  satellite  air- 
ports'' 

Answer.  Tee — in  some  circumstances. 

QueeUon  4.  Do  you  agree  that  the  CAB 
should  not  make  decisions  which  have  the 
effect  of  discriminating  against  the  com- 
merce of  the  smaller  states? 

Answer.  Not  If  it  unfairly  discriminates. 

Question  5  Do  you  afrree  that  air  service  Is 
vital  to  communities  v.hlch  wish  to  attract 
or  retain  companies  and  Jobs? 

Answer.  Yes 

(  Note. — Many  factor*  bear  on  any  de- 
cision involving  these  matters.  Size,  Isola- 
tion and  general  economy  are  certainly  In- 
cluded in  these.) 

ANSWESS  BT  alCHABO  J.  O'MELXA  TO  QtTESTIONS 
STrSMITTED     BT     SENATOB     WnXIAM     V.     BOTH, 
JB. 

Question  No.  1  Do  you  agree  that.  In  order 
to  meet  Its  mandate  to  serve  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  must  insure  adequate  air 
service  to  the  Nation's  smaller  states? 

Answer.  I  fully  agree.  However,  in  making 
this  affirmation  1  want  to  note  that  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  criteria  for 
air  service  are  determined  In  reference  to  a 
point  or  city  (Including  the  surrounding  pop- 
ulation area),  and  clty-palr  markets,  and  not 
specifically  in  relation  to  state  lx)undarlee. 
The  Interstate  system  has  been  developed 
primarily  in  relation  to  actu.\l  or  potential 
traffic  flows  In  clty-palr  markets.  Including 
the  relationship  of  such  traffic  to  economic 
operations.  For  subsidized  service  at  a  point 
which,  but  for  subsidy,  would  not  receive 
air  service  additional  factors  traditionally 
considered  are  Isolation,  subsidy  cost,  and 
actual  or  potential  patronage  in  relation  to 
sutMldy  coet.  Of  course,  any  party  Is  free  to 
advance  other  criteria  for  determining  need, 
and  the  hearing  and  adjudicatory  process 
permits  such  claims  to  be  evaluated  by  the 
Board  in  the  context  of  an  evidentiary  record. 
I  note  In  particular  that  there  is  nothing 
tn  the  Act  to  prohibit  the  Board  from  con- 
sidering service  to  a  state  In  determining 
the  need  for  service 

Question  No  2.  Do  you  agree  that  the 
CAB,  in  determining  whether  or  not  air 
service  should  be  continued  to  a  particular 
location,  should  Investigate  and  evaluate 
the  extent  to  which  the  airlines  which  have 
been  serving  that  location  have  made  an 
effort  to  develop  Its  existing  ac<l  potential 
market? 

Answer  My  answer  is  clearly  in  the  affirma- 
tive As  a  matter  of  fact,  parties  to  Board 
proceedings  frequently  present  forecasts  and 
other  factual  evidence,  together  with  argu- 
menu.  that  traffic  growth  has  been  hindered 
because  of  the  lack  of  development  and  pro- 
motional afforts  on  the  part  of  the  airlines 
serving  the  point  Moreover,  the  Board  has, 
m  some  of  Its  decisions,  declined  to  delete  air 
service  on  that  ground,  among  others  This, 
of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  in  determining 
the  weight  to  l>e  given  to  such  a  factor,  the 
Board  should  fall  to  take  into  account  all 
other  factors  relaUng  to  the  need  for  serv- 
ice. Including  economic  consideration 

Question  No.  3.  Do  you  agree  that,  because 
of  substantial  projected  expansion  of  pas- 
singer  enplanemenu  and  cargo  volume  at 
this  countrys  busiest  airports  during  the 
next  30  years,  one  proper  method  of  helping 
our  airport  system  meet  these  increased  de- 
mands on  Interstate  commerce  should  be  the 
retention  and  Improvement  of  satellite  air- 
ports'" 

Answer.  In  general,  my  answer  Is  yes.  How- 
ever, the  question  of  sateMlte  airport  serv- 
tc*  la  Tsry  complex  and,  accordingly,  llmlu 


the  validity  of  a  generalized  rsspooss.  In  Cal- 
ifornia satellite  airport  servlcs  has  been  sx- 

pandlng  since  the  early  1090's.  In  Chicago, 
however,  the  Board's  efforts  to  encourage  the 
use  of  Midway  for  some  years  have  not  been 
exceptionally  successful.  Of  course.  If  a  main 
airport  is  In  fact  saturated,  and  additional 
traffic  growth  can  only  be  accommodated  at 
satellite  airports,  the  carriers  themselves 
generally  seek  to  serve  satellite  airports.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  this  Is  not  the  case,  the 
lack  of  high  frequency  and  multldestlnatlon 
service  tends  to  make  the  main  airport  so 
attractive  to  passengers  that  the  satellite 
airport  cannot  sustain  economic  service.  The 
facts  of  any  satellite  airport  situation  would 
therefore  have  to  be  evaluated  at  any  given 
point  In  time  to  determine  whether  It  Is 
deelrable  to  take  steps  to  encourage  the  use 
of  a  given  facility  as  a  satellite  airport  to  a 
main  airport. 

Question  No.  4.  Do  you  agree  that  the  CAB 
should  not  take  decisions  which  have  the  ef- 
fect of  discriminating  against  the  commerce 
of  the  smaller  states? 

Answer  I  agree  that  the  Board  should  not. 
In  applying  the  statutory  and  discretionary 
policies  described  in  Answer  No.  1,  above, 
discriminate  against  the  commerce  of  any 
state.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
Board  should  necessarily  give  overriding 
weight  to  service  to  a  state.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  evaluating  the  service  require- 
ments of  a  point  or  city  plus  Its  surround- 
ing population  ares  In  the  absence  of  some 
compelling  argument  as  described  In  Answer 
No.  1. 

Question  No  6.  Do  you  agree  that  air 
service  Is  vital  to  communities  which  wish 
to  attract  or  retain  companies  and  Jobs? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  avaUabUlty  of  convenient 
air  service  Is  vital  to  any  commuilty  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  Industry  and  related 
employment.  There  are.  of  course,  situations 
where  a  city  receives  fully  satisfactory  (and 
somstlmes  superior)  air  service  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis  at  a  nearby  airport,  whereas 
economic  service  cannot  be  provided  at  Its 
own  airport.  This  possibility  must  be  kept 
In  mind  in  fully  considering  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  both  a  particular  community  and 
the  area  in  which  It  Is  situated.  Again,  the 
answer  to  this  question  turns  on  the  various 
considerations  set  forth  In  Ansvrer  No.  1. 
above. 

By  Mr  CRANSTON  'for  himself. 
Mr  Javits.  and  Mr  Williams  >  : 
S  2854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  author- 
ity of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis. 
Metabolic  and  Ertgestlve  Diseases  In 
order  to  advance  a  national  attack  on 
arthritis.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

THE  I«ATIOI*AL  ABTHBmS  ACT 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
cause  of  arthritis,  the  disease  that  affects 
over  50  mllllan  Americans,  and  results  In 
severe  pain  and  disability  for  more  than 
20  million  Americans.  Is  little  understood. 

We  do  not  now  have  the  capability  to 
cure  this  widespread  and  serious  disease 
problem.  •  •  •  And  we  do  not  now  have 
the  capability  to  prevent  this  widespread 
and  serious  disease  problem. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  a  national  campaign  against  arthritis 
and  other  related  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases I  Introduce  today  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs>  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee  iMr  Willums),  the 
"National  Arthritis  Act,"  a  bill  to  expand 
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the  authority  of  the  NIAMDD  In  order  to 
advance  a  national  attack  on  artliritis. 
Before  describing  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  National  Arthritis  Act,  I 
would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  arthritis, 
and  about  the  economic  cost  to  the  Na- 
tion that  results  from  this  disease. 

WHAT  IS  ARTHamS? 

.Arthritis  Is  a  blanket  term  covering 
more  than  80  forms  of  diseases  that  at- 
tack the  joint  and  connective  tissues  of 
the  body.  Over  50  million  Americans  have 
some  form  of  arlhrltlji'  The  two  most 
common  forms  of  arthritis  are  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  and  ast/^oarthrttis. 

HHETIMATOn)    ARTHRITIS 

Rheumatoid  arthritLs  affects  about  5 
million  people  in  the  United  States  today, 
and  Is  the  most  devastating  and  crippling 
form  of  arthritis. 

It  Is  a  chronic  disease  that  leads  to 
permanent  Joint  deformities  and  life- 
long disability.  Rheumatoid  arthritis  Is 
especially  insidious  becau.'^e  it  can  also 
damage  other  organs,  such  as  the  eyes, 
heart,  and  lungs. 

The  majority  of  the  victims  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  are  young  and  middle- 
aged  adults  In  their  most  productive 
years,  between  20  and  45  years  of  age. 
Women,  particularly,  are  victims  of  this 
di-sease,  with  an  Incidence  triple  that  of 
men. 

The  cause  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  Is 
xmknown,  Mr.  President.  Although  cur- 
rently available  therapy  and  surgical 
techniques  for  Improving  the  functional 
state  of  millions  of  arthritlcs  are  signifi- 
cantly more  effective  than  those  of  a 
decade  ago,  they  remain  stopgap  meas- 
ures which  neither  prevent  nor  cure  the 
disease. 

Children  are  also  a  major  and  often 
overlooked  factor  in  arthritis.  Juvenile 
rheumatoid  arthritis  is  estimated  to  af- 
flict about  250,000  children  in  the  United 
States.  As  in  the  case  of  cancer  and  heart 
conditions,  when  the  chrcwiic  disease  of 
arthritis  strikes  a  child  It  can  often  be 
much  more  severe  than  an  adult  case. 
Juvenile  rheumatoid  arthritis  can  stunt 
growth,  blind,  cripple,  deform,  and  dis- 
able, and.  of  course,  it  can  kill  since  It 
Is  a  systematic  disease. 

onroAKTHEms 

Osteoarthritis  is  the  most  commcm 
form  of  arthritis.  About  10  million  Amer- 
icaos  have  osteoarthritis  severe  enough 
to  cause  painful  problems  severely  af- 
fecting their  ability  to  function  fully  as 
a  member  of  society.  O'^teoarthritls  Is 
associated  with  aging  and  det^rneratlon 
of  joint  tissues.  It  usually  develops  more 
slowly  and.  In  comparison  to  the  seventy 
of  rheumatoid  arthritl.<;,  is  milder  ar.d 
less  painful,  although  It  ran  In  Its  later 
stages  produce  extreme  pain  and  dis- 
ability. 

The  cause  of  osteoarthritis  is  unknown. 
Treatment  is  directed  at  easing  the  pain 
of  osteoarthritis,  and  protecting  osteo- 
arthritlc  Joints  from  stress.  As  In  the 
treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  or- 
thopedic surgery  has  made  great  inroads 
as  a  procedure  to  correct  damaged 
Joints, 

COITT     AND     OTSZX     FmrmS 

Among  other  common  forms  of  ar- 
thritis are  gout,  and  many  chronic  joint 


disorders  associated  with  overexertion, 
such  as  "tennis  elbow."  "football  knee.' 
and  other  "sports"  ailments  afflicting 
both  weekend  and  professional  athletes, 
as  well  as  similar  ailments  characteristic 
of  certain  occupations,  surh  as  coal  min- 
ing, the  construction  industry,  farming, 
and  others, 

COSTS    TO     BCONOIfT 

In  economic  terms,  the  cost  to  the 
Nation  that  results  from  arthritis  Is 
staggering. 

Arthritis  accounts  for  nearly  10  per- 
cent of  those  receiving  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  tot,Hlly  disabled,  approxi- 
mately 110.000  persons,  which  cost  the 
Government  $l.':i2  13i  600  In  1970. 

Medical  care  bills  and  lost  wages  from 
arthritis  in  1970.  totaled  $9  2  billion. 
Over  14,5  million  workdays  were  lost  in 
1970  due  to  disability  caused  by  arthritis. 
And  In  the  United  States  today,  1  of 
every  5  persons  between  the  ages  of  45 
and  64 — prime  wage-earmng  years — Is 
afflicted  with  arthritis. 

While  the  monetary  incentive  to  most 
individuals  with  arthritis  works  to  en- 
courage them  to  remain  on  the  job  as 
long  as  possible,  the  intense  pain  and 
physical  limitation.s  on  their  movement 
has  forced  some  138.000  workers  disabled 
by  arthritis  to  retire  on  disability  at  less 
than  $200  a  month.  The  annual  cost  to 
the  Nation  for  these  payments  Is  $316 
million  In  social  security  disability  in- 
surance. 

NrEDS  IN  ARTHRTTIS  BESEAKCH 

A  national  committee  composed  of 
leading  rheumatologists.  orthopedic  sur- 
geons, and  other  leaders  In  the  medical 
professions,  developed  a  list  of  major  re- 
search goals  in  the  study  of  arthritis  and 
related  diseases,  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Arthritis  Foundation   in  1972. 

The  report  began  by  stating  that  the 
Initial  step  must  be  to  find  the  underly- 
ing mechanisms  which  cause  the  disease, 
and  recommended  five  major  targets  in 
accomplishing  this  They  are; 

First.  Identification  of  a  possible  viral 
agent  as  the  cause  of  arthritis. 

Second  Pinpointing  the  Involvement 
of  the  Immune  system  tn  the  chain  reac- 
tion processes  of  rhemumatold  arthritis. 

Third.  Clarification  of  the  mechanisms 
of  inflammation,  the  first  major  mani- 
festation of  most  forms  of  arthritis. 

Fourth.  Broadening  of  techniques  for 
joint  replacement,  by  design  of  joints 
other  than  the  hip  and  experimentation 
with  new  materials 

Fifth  EpidemiologlraJ  studies  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  systematic  lupus,  and 
osteoarthritis  to  compare  characteristics 
of  arthritis  populations  to  those  of  non- 
arthritlcs,  and  to  explain  increased  mor- 
tality rates  in  people  with  rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

Another  major  target  of  research.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  of  treatment  of  arth- 
ritis. A  major  effort  needs  to  be  under- 
taken In  finding  a  successful  drug 
therapy,  as  well  as  further  research  into 
surgical  procedures  which  can  recon- 
struct Joints  damaged  by  arthritis. 

KKXD  roR  AETHUmS  SCEEEmNO.  DETECTION, 
AND  CONTEOL  PBOGKAMS 

Despite  the  widespread  Incidence  of 
sirthritls  and  our  current  inability  to  alle- 


viate its  pain  and  crippling  effects,  there 
have  been  a  few  pulses  In  treatment  of 
arthritic  conditions.  One  Is  successful 
treatment  of  gout — a  common  form  of 
arthritis.  Another  is  the  promise  held 
out  by  surgical  procedures.  Major  aid- 
vances  have  also  been  made  in  diagnosis 
of  arthritis.  And  acupuncture  for  certain 
type^  of  ariiiritjs  looks  very  promising  as 
a  therapy. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  however. 
The  effects  of  physical  measures  and 
corrective  exercises  in  interrupting  the 
development  of  deformities  and  In  cor- 
recting those  already  present  must  be 
evaluated  m  a  systematic  manner. 

New  scientific  developments  bring 
promise  of  effective  screening  programs 
to  identify  individuals  with  a  suscepti- 
bility to  developing  arthritis.  Early  inter- 
vention in  some  forms  of  arthritis  can 
alleviate  the  damage  done  by  this  disease. 
Belter  methods  of  identifying  high  risk 
individuals  wUl  result  in  more  patients 
entenng  treatment  programs,  and  pro- 
viding a  broader  data  base  upon  which  to 
record  remissions  and  exacerbations. 
This  data  can  provide  critically  needed 
information  on  the  natural  history  of 
these  diseases  and  enable  the  medical 
community  to  evaluate  the  results  of 
various  treatment  regimens. 

NEED   rOH    TRAINING   OF    HEALTH    PROTTSSIONALS 

To  carry  out  these  programs  effec- 
tively, a  broad  range  of  health  profes- 
sionals need  to  be  trained  in  the  various 
disciplines  involved  In  total  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  the 
arthritic  patient.  During  training  in  the 
schools  of  the  health  prof  e-sslons,  medical 
students  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  arthritis  and 
of  the  effectiveness  of  early  treatment 
and  therapy:  postgraduate  phy.slcians 
should  be  trained  in  rheumatology, 
orthopedlc.'i.  and  rehabilitation 

Complex  emotional  and  vocational 
problems,  resulting  from  chronic  dis- 
ability, often  require  the  attention  of 
psychologists,  social  workers,  vocational 
specialists,  and.  of  course,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  physical  therapists  and 
occupational  therapists  tn  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  program  of  an  arthritic 
patient.  In  addition  the  family  phy.iician 
should  be  kept  up  to  date  on  new  treat- 
ment proced'ores  and  screening  devices 
through  coniinuinp  education  programs 

In  the  overall  management  of  iht 
disease,  all  these  speciali.'^ts  must  work  In 
close  cooperation  w:th  each  other  if  best 
results  are  to  be  achieved 

PROVISIO.NS  Of  THE  I-EClSi_4TION 

The  proposed  National  Arthritis  Act, 
Mr.  President,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  task  force  to  develop  a 
nataonal  arthritis  plan.  The  plan  will 
include  recommendations  for  utilization 
and  organization  of  national  resources 
in  the  campaign  against  arthritis,  and 
a  program  for  the  National  Institute  of 
ArthritLs,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases. 

As  a  result,  arthritis  research  will  have 
the  potential  to  proceed,  on  a  national 
scale,  in  an  orderly  fashion  imder  a 
master  plan,  pointing  out  the  areas  to  be 
pursued,  the  existing  resources  with 
which  such  activities  can  be  undertaken. 
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and  the  additional  resources  which  are 
needed  Also,  the  arthritis  plan  wi'l  pro- 
vide a  targeted  approach  to  reach  spe- 
cific goals. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  estab- 
lishes the  position  of  Associate  Director 
for  Arthritis  within  the  NIAMDD.  who  is 
given  the  responsibility  of  administering 
programs  with  reKard  to  arthritis  within 
that  Institute 

Two  committees  are  established  which 
will  insure  that  all  Federal  activities  re- 
lated to  arthritis  will  benefit  from  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  the 
various  Federal  programs  having  respon- 
sibilities in  this  area.  These  are  the 
Intennstitute  Arthritis  Coordinating 
Comimttee  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  will  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  various  Institutes  relating  to 
arthritis,  and  the  Interagency  Technical 
Committee  on  Arthritis,  which  will  pro- 
mote the  coordinalton  of  all  Federal 
health  programs  relating  to  arthriti<; 

The  proposed  Ifational  Arthritis  Act" 
also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an 
arthritis  screening,  earb'  detection,  and 
control  program,  and  national  research 
and  demonstration  centers. 

The  screening,  early  detection,  and 
control  program  provisions  direct  the 
director  of  the  NIAMDD.  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Institutes  National  Ad- 
visory Council  and  consistent  with  the 
task  force  arthritis  plan,  to  establish 
programs  with  other  hetilth  entitles — 
Federal.  State,  and  nonprofit  private — 
In  screening  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
arthritis. 

We  do  not  presently  have  the  capa- 
bility to  cure  or  prevent  arthritis.  Thus. 
the  screening,  early  detection,  and  con- 
trol program — directed  at  Improved 
diagnostic  and,  treatment  techniques — 
is  crucial.  Early  detection  of  arthritis 
can  save  years  of  pain  and  disability 
through  early  treatment. 

The  director  is  also  directed  to  develop 
research  and  demonstration  centers, 
after  consultation  with  the  National 
AMDD  Advisory  Council  and  consistent 
vnth  the  task  force  arthritis  plan. 

The  centers  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  intensive,  interdisciplinary 
arthritis  research  and  also  training  in. 
and  demonstration  of.  sulvanced  diag- 
nostic, prevention,  treatment,  smd  con- 
trol methods  for  arthritis. 

To  carry  out  the  screening,  early  de- 
tection, and  control  program,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  S5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  $10  million  for  fiscal 
vear  1976,  and  $25  million  lor  fiscal  year 
1977 

To  develop  the  research  and  demon- 
stration centers,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  ' 

These  appropriations  authorizations 
are  Intended  to  be  an  augmentation  of 
the  presently  funded  NIAMDD  grant 
program  for  Intra-  and  extra-mural  re- 
search and  training  related  to  arthritis, 
and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  justifl na- 
tion for  reducing  support  to  currently 
supported  activities. 

There  are  other  critical  activities  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Dis- 


eases, which  I  believe  should  continue  to 
receive  priority  attention.  Although  this 
act  is  Intended  to  meet  the  need  for 
greater  visltUity  and  attention  to  re- 
search Ln  methods  of  detection,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  arthritis.  I  do 
not  believe  such  augmentation  should  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  Important 
concerns  of  the  Institute. 

There  Is  a  close  relationship  between 
rheumatology  and  orthopedic  surgery  in 
the  treatment  of  arthritis  I  would  hope 
thla  associaUon  could  be  strengthened 
and  the  potential  contributions  of  each 
specialty  be  thorouglily  explored  in  de- 
veloping Improved  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation methods. 

COWCLOSION 

Mr  President,  Dr.  Kerr  White,  In  an 
article  introducing  a  special  Issue  of  Sci- 
entific American  devoted  to  the  topic 
•  Life  and  Death  and  Medicine,"  Septem- 
ber 1973,  notes  that— 

We  should  recognize  that  society  Is  in- 
cre««lngly  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
living,  the  quaJlty  of  life  »nd  the  burden  of 
disability,  distress  and  dependency 

The  National  Arthritis  Act  is  directed 
at  a  disease  problem  that  cuts  viciously 
into  the  quality  of  life  of  20  million 
Americans.  When  enacted  and  fully  Im- 
plemented, this  act  can  .lelp  Improve 
the  lives  of  pain  and  disability  for  these 
20  million  Americans. 

It  can  mean  a  future  with  prospects  for 
full  participation  In  everyday  activities 
without  the  constant  frustration  of  im- 
mobile joints  and  limitations  on  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
weU  as  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  mcluded 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RrcoRo.  as  follows: 

SeCTION-BT-SECTXON    ANALYSIS 

Sejilon  1  Establishes  the  title  of  the  pro- 
posed Act  as  the     National  Arthritis  Act  • 

Section  2  Sets  forth  twelve  flndlngs  and 
declarations  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  seventy  and  prevalence  of  arthritis:  the 
cost  oXarthrltls  to  the  national  eco;iomy.  the 
need  for  improved  treatment,  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures. tral:Unj.  and  research  in  arthritis: 
the  need  for  facilities  with  properly  trained 
personnel  to  provide  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation for  persona  suffering  from  arthritis: 
the  r.eed  for  public  education  programs:  and 
ih©  special  potentui  and  unique  abUlty  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Meta- 
bolic, and  Digestive  Diseases  i NIAMDD)  to 
play  a  major  role  In  a  national  attack  on 
arthritis. 

Section  3  .\mends  Part  D  of  title  IV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  adding  new 
.vctio.-s  435  through  439 

New  Section  435  Subsection  (a)  direct*  the 
.Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
to  establish,  within  60  days  of  enactment  of 
the  proposed  .National  Arthritis  Act.  a  Na- 
tional Task  Force  on  Arthritis  to  formulate  a 
long-range  .\rthrltn  Pl.in  to  combat  arthritis. 
Specifies  that  the  PUn  shall  Include  recom- 
mendations for  the  utilization  and  organi- 
zation of  national  resources  for  the  campaign 
against  arthritis  and  a  program  for  the 
NIAMDD  to  act  as  a  ma^or  participant  In 
the  -ampalgn  against  arthritis. 

sobsectlon  (bi  of  the  new  section  435 
directs  that  l(be  Arthrttls  Plan  shall  provide 
for    investlgtftton    In    the   epidemiology    and 


etiology  of  arthrltU:  reeearch  in  the  basic 
biologic*!  processes  and  mectaanlanM  under- 
lying arthrltu.  and  In  techniques  of  diagno- 
sis, eirly  detection,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  arthritis,  programs  to  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  preventive,  diagnostic,  thera- 
peutic, rehabilitative,  and  co;itrol  approaches 
tj  arthritis:  programs  for  the  education  and 
continuing  education  of  scientists,  bloengi- 
nf*r-,  cllnlcUns.  other  health  and  allied 
health  professionals,  and  educators  In  the 
fields  and  specialties  relating  to  arthritis; 
programs  for  public  education  relating  to 
arthritis:  the  development  of  a  common 
descriptive  vocabulary  in  arthritis  basic  and 
cll til.-al  research:  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional data  storage  bank  on  arthrltu  re- 
search diagnosis,  and  treatment:  and  a  plan 
for  l.iternatlonal  cooperation  In  and  ex- 
change of  knowledge  on  all  aspects  of  re- 
search, diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  arthritis 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  43&— 
provides  that  the  membership  of  the  Task 
Force  shall  consUt  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee,  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  or  his  designee,  the  Associate 
DU^ctor  for  Arthritis  (established  by  the 
proposed  Act)  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  his  designee,  as  ex  officio 
members,  and  seven  arthritis -oriented  scien- 
tists or  physlcUns  lof  whom  at  least  2  shall 
be  practicing  clinical  rheumatologlsts) .  three 
representatlvee  of  the  general  public  (of 
whom  at  least  two  are  arthritis  sufferers); 
and  one  member  of  the  National  Aimaory 
CouncU  of  the  Institute  ^^"' 

Subsection  (d|  of  the  new  section  ^35 
directs  the  Secretary  to  designate  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Task  Force  as  Chairman,  and  pro- 
•  Ides  that  the  Task  Force  shall  first  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Secretary  and  thereafter  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  directs  that 
the  Task  Force  shaU  meet  not  leae  than  three 
times. 

Subsection  (e)(1)  of  the  new  section  435 
requUes  the  Taak  Force  to  publUh  and 
transmit  the  Arthritis  Plan  to  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  new 
section. 

Subsection  (e)(a)  of  the  new  section  435 
requires  that,  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  Task  Force  transmits  the  Arthritis  Plan 
to  the  Director,  the  Director  shall  submit 
the  Plan  to  Congress  with  his  proposals  for 
Institute  activities  for  the  first  five  years 
under  the  .M-thrltls  Plan,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  additional  staff  and  appropriations 
needed  to  carry  out  such  activities  Provi- 
sion U  Included  that  if  the  Plan  is  submitted 
for  review  by  any  Federal  agency,  the  plan  or 
report  submitted  to  Congress  shall  specify 
any  changee  and  the  reasons  for  them  made 
during  any  such  review  process,  and.  If  re- 
view of  the  Plan  delaya  its  submission  to 
Congress,  the  plan  shaU  be  submitted  to 
Congress  in  the  form  It  was  subntuited  to 
such  review  process  by  the  time  specified  In 
the  new  section  435. 

Subsection  (f)  of  the  new  section  435 
authorizes  the  Task  Force  to  hold  hearings, 
take  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Task  Force  deenw  advis- 
able In  order  to  develop  the  Arthrltu  Plan. 
SnbsecHon  (5)  0/  the  new  section  435  di- 
rects the  Director  of  the  Institute  to  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Task 
Force  and  to  provide  the  Task  Force  with 
such  staff  and  jiformation  and  the  services 
cf  cc  osultants  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  assist 
the  Task  Force  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 
Subsection  (ft)  0/  the  new  section  435  au- 
thorlzee  appropriate  travel  and  a  OS-18 
rate  of  per  diem  compensation  for  members 
of  the  Task  Force  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal   Government. 

Subsection  (i)  of  the  new  section  435  au- 
thorlzee    the    appropriation    of   $600,000    for 
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Fy  1974  and  FY  1975  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  new  section  436  and  specifies  that 
the  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  are  In  addition  to  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  arthritis  research  pursant  to 
tne  general  appropriation  to  the  NIAMMDD, 
New  section  436 — Subsection  (a)  estab- 
lishes. In  the  Institute,  the  position  of  As- 
sociate Director  for  Arthritis,  who  shall  report 
to  the  Director  of  the  Instltut-.  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  programs  with  regard  to  arth- 
rltu within  such  Institute  (Including  those 
carred  out  under  preexisting  NIAMDD 
a-ithonty ) . 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  43S 
directs  the  establUhment  of  an  Inter-Instl- 
tute  Arthrltu  Coordinating  Committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  each  of  the  In- 
stitutes and  dlvUlons  Involved  In  arthrltu 
related  research,  to  be  chaired  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Arthrltu.  The  Committee 
Is  to  prepare  an  annual  report  for  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
detailing  the  work  of  the  committee  In  co- 
ordinating the  reeearch  activities  of  NIK 
relating  to  arthrltu  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Subsection  (c)  (1)  of  the  new  section  436 
establUhes  an  Interagency  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Arthrltu  which  shall  be  re^>on- 
sible  for  promoting  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral health  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  arthrltu. 

Subsection  (c)  (2)  of  the  new  section  43b 
provides  th_'  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
and  the  Associate  Director  for  Arthrltu  shall 
serve  as  chairman  and  cochalrman  respec- 
tively of  the  Committee  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee shall  Include  approprUte  health  offl- 
cUI  represenUtlon  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  all  other  Federal  agencies  with  pr^rams 
Involving  health  functions  or  responsibilities, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)  {3)  of  the  new  section  436 
provides  that  the  Interagency  Technical 
Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
ChaUTnan.  but  not  less  often  than  four  times 
a  year. 

New  section  437.  Subsection  (a)  provides 
for  the  establUhment  of  arthrltu  screening, 
early  detection,  and  control  programs  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  health  agen- 
cies. State,  local,  and  regional  public  health 
agencies,  and  non-profit  private  he:  Uh 
agencies. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  437 
specifies  the  activities  which  may  be  in- 
cluded under  such  programs. 

These  include: 

( 1 )  programs  to  develop  Improved  methods 
of  detecting  Individuals  with  a  risk  of  devel- 
oping arthrltu: 

( 2 )  programs  to  develop  Improved  methods 
of  intervention  agaln.st  those  factors  which 
cause  Individuals  to  have  a  high  rUk  of 
developing  arthrltU: 

(3)  programs  to  develop  health  professions 
and  allied  health  professions  personnel  high- 
ly skUled  in  the  control  of  arthrltu  including 
continuing  education  of  such  personnel; 

(4)  community  consultative  services  to  fa- 
cilitate new  and  problem  patient  referral 
from  local  hospltal.s  and  physicians  to  Arth- 
ritis Consultation  Boards  of  the  centers  for 
diagnostic  workup.  Including  laboratory 
analyses,  and  con.sultatlons  with  prlmarv 
physicians  on  preferred  rehablliutlon  man- 
agement: and 

(5)  programs  to  disseminate  the  results 
of  research  and  to  develop  means  of  stand- 
ardizing patient  data  and  recordkeeping 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  437 
provides  that  programs  supported  under  new 
section  437  may  also  carry  out  projects  and 
programs  funded  under  other  provisions  of 
law  related  to  programs  and  project*  au- 
thorized under  new  section  437. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  437 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  95.000.000  for 


fiscal  year  1975,  110.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  »15.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1977  to 
carry  out  section  437.  and  specifies  that  such 
authorizations  are  in  addition  to  sums  ap- 
propriated for  arthrltu  research  pursuant  to 
the  genera]  appropriation  to  the  NIAMDD. 

New  Section  438.  Subsection  (a)  directs 
the  develc^ment  of  centers  for  basic  and 
clinical  research  Into,  training  In,  and  dem- 
onstration of  advanced  diagnostic,  control, 
and  treatment  methods  for  arthritis,  includ- 
ing research  into  implantable  blomaterlals 
and  orthopedic  procedures:  and  authorizes 
cooperative  agreements  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  Institutions  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establish- 
ing or  strengthening,  and  providing  basic 
operating  support  'or,  existing  or  new  such 
centers. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  438  directs 
that  centers  developed  under  new  section 
438,  in  addition  to  carrying  out  research, 
training,  and  demonstration  projects,  shall 
carry  out  screening,  detection,  and  control 
programs,  as  described  In  new  section  437. 
and  specifies  that  funds  under  new  section 
438  may  be  used  for  staffing  and  other  basic 
operating  costs.  Including  such  patient  care 
costs  as  are  required  for  research  training: 
training  for  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel; demonstration  purposes;  and  certain 
renovation  of  buildings  and  structures  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  make  them  suitable 
for  use  as  research  and  demonstration  cen- 
ters. Specifies  that  support  may  be  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  three  years  and  may 
be  extended  for  additional  periods  of  up  to 
three  years  each. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  438  pro- 
vides that  centers  supported  under  new  sec- 
tion 438  may  also  carry  out  projects  and 
programs  funded  under  other  provisions  of 
law  related  to  programs  and  projects  author- 
ized under  the  new  section  438. 

Subsection  id)  of  the  new  section  438  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  •10,000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  vear 
1976.  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977  to 
carry  out  8»!Ctlon  438,  and  specifies  that  such 
authorizations  are  In  addition  to  sums  ap- 
propriated for  arthrltu  research  pursuant  to 
exUtlng  research  authorities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

New  Section  439  directs  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  which  report 
shall  Include  a  proposal  for  the  Institute's 
activities  under  the  Arthrltu  Plan  for  the 
succeeding  five  years  with  an  estimate  of 
additional  appropriations  and  staff  positions. 
Including  Increased  appropriations  author- 
izations, as  may  be  required  to  pursue  ac- 
tivities and  a  program  evaluation  of  the 
activities  of  the  Institute  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  as  measured  against  the 
proposal  for  that  year  for  activities  under 
the  Arthritis  Plan. 

S.  2854 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -National  Arthritis 
Act". 

riVDINCS    AKD    OECLARATTON    OF    PTTRPOSX 

Sec  2  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

( 1 )  arthritis  and  related  musculoskelet.iI 
and  other  related  diseases  represent  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  w  Idespread  health  prob- 
lems In  the  United  States  m  that  they  afflict 
more  than  twenty  million  Americans; 

(2)  arthritis  Is  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
chronic  pain  and  disability; 

(3)  the  complications  of  arthrltu  lead  to 
many  other  serious  health  problems; 

(4)  uncontrolled  arthrltu  significantly  de- 
creases the  quality  of  Ufe  and  has  a  major 
negative  economic,  social,  and  psychological 


impact   on   the  families  of   Its  victims  and 
society  generaUy: 

(5)  the  severity  of  arthritis  In  children  and 
most  adolescents  Is  greater  than  In  adults 
and  this  Invohes  greater  problems  In  the 
management  of  the  disease: 

(6)  athletic  and  other  types  of  Joint  In- 
juries can  lead  to  arthrltU; 

(7)  the  annual  cost  to  the  national  econ- 
omy In  1970  due  to  arthritis,  in  medical  care 
bills  and   lost   wages,   was  $9,200,000,000: 

(8)  the  workdays  lost  due  to  disability 
caused  by  arthrltu  totaled  over  14.500.000  In 
1970; 

(9)  although  today's  currently  available 
therapy  and  surgical  techniques  for  Improv- 
ing the  functional  state  of  millions  of 
arthrltlcs  are  significantly  more  effective 
than  those  of  a  dectule  ago.  they  remain 
stopgap  measures  which  neither  prevent  nor 
cure  the  disease;  and  therefore  the  attain- 
ment of  better  methods  of  dlagnoeU  and 
treatment  of  arthritis  through  research  and 
through  education  of  health  professlonaU 
and  allied  health  professlonaU  deserves  the 
highest  national  priority: 

(10)  there  are  inadequate  numbers  of 
medical  facilities  and  of  properly  trained 
personnel  to  provide  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation for  persons  suffering  from  arthri- 
tis, and  Inadequate  numbers  of  properly 
traUied  personnel  to  train  other  health  per- 
sonnel interested  in  pursuing  either  a  re- 
search or  clinical  career  in  rheumatology: 

(11)  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  have  a  full  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  human,  social,  and  economic 
impact  of  arthrltu  and  should  be  encour- 
aged to  seek  early  diagnosis  and  treatment 
to  prevent  or  lessen  dUabllity  resulting  from 
arthritis;  and 

(12)  there  U  great  potential  for  making 
major  advances  against  arthrltu  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  ArtJirltU,  MetabolUm. 
and  Digestive  Diseases,  in  concert  with  other 
Institutes  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions capable  of  necessary  research  and 
public  education  in  arthrltu. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  expand  the  authority  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthrltu,  Metabolism,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases  in  order  to  advance  a  national 
attack  on  arthrltu. 

NATTONAI,    AXTHXmS   PSOGRAM 

Sec.  3  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  U  amended  by  adding 
after  section  434  the  following  new  sections: 

"NATIONAL   TASK    POBCU    ON    A«THXrnS 

"Sec.  435.  (a)  The  Secretary,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
section,  shall  establUh  a  National  Task  Force 
on  Arthrltu  (hereinafter  In  this  part  referred 
to  as  the  'Task  Force)  to  formulate  a  long- 
range  plan  (hereinafter  In  thU  part  referred 
to  as  the  'ArthrltU  Plan')  to  combat  arthrltu 
and  related  musculoskeletal  and  other  related 
diseases  (heremafter  In  this  part  referred  to 
as  "arthrltu").  The  Arthrltu  Plan  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  for  the  utilization 
and  organizations  of  national  resources  for 
the  campaign  against  arthrltu.  and  a  pro- 
gram for  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases  i herein- 
after In  thU  part  referred  to  as  the  'Insti- 
tute') as  a  major  participant  In  the  campaign 
against  arthrltu. 

"(b)  The  Arthrltu  Plan  developed  bv  the 
Task  Force  shall  provide  fc«- — 

"(1)  programs  for  Investigation  Into  the 
epldemlolo^.  etiology,  and  prevention  and 
control  of  arthrltu.  Including  investigation 
Into  the  social,  environmental,  behavioral, 
nutritional,  biological,  and  genetic  determi- 
nants and  Influences  involved  in  the  epidem- 
iology, etiology,  prevention,  and  control  of 
arthrltU: 

'■'2)  studies  and  research  into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  Involved 
In  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal  pbe- 
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nocoeii*  aosocuted  with  artbrltls.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  abnorm&lltte*  of  the  im- 
mune, muaculoalceiet&l.  c&rdlovascular.  ftnd 
aervoua  systems,  the  skin,  the  gastrolntestl- 
DAl  tract,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  and  the 
eyes: 

•'(3)  research  Into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  including  sur- 
gical proceduree  and  drugs,  used  In.  and  ap- 
proaches to.  the  diagnosis,  early  detection, 
treatment,  prevention,  and  control  of 
arthritis; 

"(4)  estAbllshment  of  programs  that  will 
focus  and  apply  sclentlflc  and  technological 
methodologies  and  processes  Involving  bio- 
logical, physical,  and  engineering  science  to 
deal  with  all  facets  of  arthritis,  including 
traumatic  arthritis: 

"(5)  establishment  of  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  Held  studies,  large- 
scale  testing,  evaluation,  and  demonstration 
of  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  re- 
habilitative, and  control  approaches  to 
arthritis,  including  studies  of  the  effective- 
ness of  home-care  programs,  the  use  of  mo- 
bile care  units,  community  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities, and  other  appropriate  community 
public  health  and  social  servtces; 

"(8)  studies  of  the  feasibility  and  possible 
benefits  accruing  from  team  training  of 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  in  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  Individuals 
suffering  from  arthritis; 

"(7)  programs  to  evaluate  the  current  re- 
sources for  tile  rehibuitatlon  of  the  arthritis 
patient  and  establish  criteria  for  the  poten- 
tial for  rehabilitation  of  the  patient. 

"(8)  programs  to  Investigate  alternative 
screening  possibilities  to  define  more  ade- 
quately the  arthritis  population  and  to  de- 
tect early  cases  of  rehabilitative  arthritis; 

"(8)  programs  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  scientists,  bloenglneers.  clinicians, 
surgeons,  including  orthopedic  surgeons  and 
other  health  and  allied  health  professionals 
and  educators  In  the  fields  and  specialties 
requisite  to  the  conduct  of  programs  regard- 
mg  arthritis; 

"(lOt  programs  for  the  continuing  educa- 
tion of  health  and  allied  health  professionals 
in  the  diagnosis,  cxeatment.  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  -todlvlduals  suffering  from  arthritis: 
"111)  programs  for  public  education  relat- 
ing to  all  aspects  of  srthrltls; 

"(12)  programs  to  establish  standards  of 
measurement  of  the  severity  of  disabilities 
resulting  from  arthritis, 

"(13)  the  development  of  a  common  de- 
scrlpUve  vocabulary  in  basic  and  clinical 
research  In  arthritis  for  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  collection,  storage,  and  re- 
trieval of  research  and  treatment  data  to 
facUiute  collaborative  and  comparative 
studies  of  large  patient  populations; 

"1 14)  the  development  of  a  national  data 
storage  bank  on  arthritis  research,  diagnosis, 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment  to  col- 
lect and  make  available  information  as  to 
the  practical  application  of  research  and 
other  activities  pursuant  to  this  part;  and 
"(15)  a  plan  for  International  cooperation 
In  and  exchange  of  knowledge  on  all  aspects 
of  research,  diagnosis,  treatment,  prevention, 
and  control  of  arthritis 

"(c)  The  Task  Force  shall  be  composed  of 
•iJrteen  members  who  are  eminently  quali- 
fied to  a«rve  on  such  Task  Force,  as  follows : 
•fl)  the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  the 
Director  of  the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health 
or  bia  designee,  the  Ajsoctate  Director  for 
Arthritis  of  the  Institute  las  esUblUhsd  by 
section  436).  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  designee,  who  shall 
serve  as  ex  officio  membars; 

"i3)  seven  members  who  shall  be  sci- 
entists or  physicians  repreeenttng  the  vari- 
ous specialties  and  dlsclpUnas  pertinent  to 
arthritis,  of  whom  at  least  two  are  practicing 
clinical  rbeumatologlsts; 

"(3)  three  members  from  the  general  pub- 


lic, of  whom  at  least  two  are  arthritis  suf- 
ferers. And 

•  (4)  one  member  of  the  National  Arthritis, 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases  Advisory 
Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council)  whose  primary  in- 
terest Is  m  the  field  of  rheumatology. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Task  Force  as  Chairman  of 
the  Task  Force.  The  Task  Force  shall  first 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  and  there- 
after at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Task  Force,  and  shaU  meet  not  less  than  3 
times. 

■■(e)(1)  The  Task  Force  shall  publUh  and 
transmit  to  the  Director  of  the  institute  the 
Arthritis  Plan  not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

•(3)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
Task  Force  transmits  the  Arthritis  Plan  to 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  the  Director 
shall  submit  to  Congress  the  Arthritis  Plan. 
his  proposals  for  Institute  activities  under 
thls  part  for  the  first  five  years  under  the 
Arthritis  Plan,  and  an  estimate  of  such  addi- 
tional staff  poslUons  and  appropriations 
I  Including  Increased  appropriations  author- 
izations) as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
such  actlviues  If  the  plan  and  subsequent 
reports  to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (e)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section  are 
submitted,  prior  to  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, for  review  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  or  official  thereof.  ( 1 )  the 
plan  or  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
shaU  specUy  the  changes  and  the  reasons 
therefor  made  during  any  such  review  proc- 
ess, and  (3)  if  any  such  review  process  de- 
lays the  submission  of  such  plan  or  report  to 
the  Congress  beyond  the  date  established  for 
such  submission  by  thU  section,  the  Director 
shall  Immediately  on  such  date  submit  to 
the  Congress  the  plan  or  repwrt  In  exactly 
the  form  it  was  submitted  to  such  review 
process. 

"(f)  The  Task  Force  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  tesUmony.  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Task  Force 
deems  advisable  to  develop  the  Arthritis 
PUn. 

"(g)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 

"(I)  designate  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  such  Institute  to  act  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Taak  Force;  and 

■(3)  provide  the  Task  Force  with  such 
full-time  professional  and  clerical  staff,  such 
Information,  and  the  services  of  such  con- 
sultanu.  as  may  be  necessary  to  assUt  the 
Task  Force  to  carry  out  effectively  its  func- 
tions under  this  section. 

"(h)  Members  of  the  Task  Force  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  SUtes 
ShaU  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
m  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Task  Force  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  In  effect  for  grade  08-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.  Including  traveltlme;  and  all  mem- 
bers, whUe  so  servmg  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  authorized  by  section  S703 
tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Oovemment  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently 

■■(I)  In  addition  to  rums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  301  and  other  sums  appro- 
priated for  research  on  arthntu  pursuant 
to  ttUe  rv,  pa.-t  D.  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1B74,  and  June  30.  1975,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and 
such  sums  shall  renaaln  available  untu  ex- 
pended. 

"4a8oc-UTc  Diaccroa  roa  aaTHams  *j«o 
■eTABLisRMOrr  or  ooMMiiraaa 
■'Sec.  43«    (a)   There  la  eeUbllahed  within 
the  Institute  the  position  of  Associate  Direc- 


tor for  ArthrltU  (hereinafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  'Aaaoclate  Director),  who 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Director  of  such 
Institute  and  who,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  such  Institute,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  programs  regarding  arthritis 
within  such  Institute. 

"(b)  In  order  to  Improve  coordination  of 
the  total  National  Institutes  of  Health  re- 
search activities  relating  to  arthritis,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  establish  an  Inter-Instltute  ArthrlUs 
Coordinating  Committee  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  who  can  make  policy  com- 
mltmenu  for  each  of  the  Institutes  and  di- 
visions Involved  In  arthritis-related  research. 
The  committee  will  be  chaired  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  and  will  prepare  a  report  as 
soon  (but  not  later  than  60  days)  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  as  possible  for  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
detailing  the.  work  of  the  committee  In  co- 
(»^lnatlng  the  research  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  relating  to  arthri- 
tis during  the  preceding  year 

••(c)(1)  There  Is  established  within  the 
Federal  Oovemment  an  Interagency  Techni- 
cal Committee  on  Arthritis  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  promoting  the  coordination  of 
those  aspects  of  all  Federal  health  programs 
and  actlviues  relating  to  arthrltu  to  assure 
the  adequacy  and  technical  soundness  of 
such  programs  and  activities  and  to  provide 
for  the  full  communication  and  exchange  of 
Information  necessary  to  maintain  adequate 
coordination  of  such  programs  and  actlviues. 

( 3 )  The  Director  and  Associate  Director  for 
Arthritis  of  the  Institute  shall  serve  as  chair- 
man and  co-chairman,  respectively,  of  such 
Committee,  and  such  Committee  shall  In- 
clude representation  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  all  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies administering  programs  Involving  health 
functions  or  responslblUtlee  as  detecmlned 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  a  year. 

"aaTHarns  8c«Kr»ni«c,  kaslt  DrrxcnoN,  pat- 

VIMIION,   AKD  COJCmOL   PBOCaAMS 

"S«c.  437  (a)  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute under  policies  esUbllahed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  and  consistent  with  the 
Arthrltu  Plan,  shall  esUblish  programs  as 
neceaoary  for  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
health  agencies.  State,  local,  and  regional 
public  health  agencies,  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate health  agencies.  In  the  screening,  detec- 
tion, prevention,  and  control  of  arthritis 
which  emphasise  the  development  of  new 
diagnostic  and  treatment  methods  for  arthrl- 
tu, and  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge 
about  these  methods  to  the  heaJth  profes- 
sions 

"(b)  Screening,  detection,  prevention,  and 
control  programs  under  thU  part  ahall  In- 
clude— 

"(1)  programs  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  detecting  IndlvlduaU  with  a  risk  of 
developing  arthritis. 

"(2)  programs  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  Intervention  against  those  factors 
wtilch  cause  Individuals  to  have  a  high  risk 
of  developing  arthritis; 

"(3 1  programs  to  develop  health  profes- 
sions and  allied  health  professions  personnel 
highly  skilled  in  the  control  of  arthrltu.  In- 
cluding continuing  education  of  such  person- 
nel; 

"(4)  community  consuiutlve  services  to 
f  sell  lute  new  and  problem  patient  referral 
from  local  hoepltaU  and  physicians  to  Ar- 
thrltU Consultation  Boards  of  the  centers  for 
diagnostic  workup.  Including  laboratory 
analyses,  and  consultations  with  primary 
physlcUns  on  preferred  rehablliutlon  man- 
agement; and 

■■(5)   profama  to  disseminate  the  results 
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of  research  and  to  develop  means  of  stand- 
ardizing patient  data  and   recordkeeping. 

"(c)  The  programs  supported  under  thU 
section  may  also  carry  out  projects  and  pro- 
grams funded  under  other  provisions  of  law 
related  to  the  programs  and  projects  author- 
ized under  this  section. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  301  and  other  sums  appro- 
priated for  research  on  arthrltu  pursuant  to 
title  IV.  part  D,  there  U  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  $6.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  tl5»000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"NATIONAL  AKTHRmS  RESEABCH  AND 
DCMONSraATION    CENTERS 

"Sec.  438.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
under  policies  estabUshed  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  and  consistent  with  the  ArthrltU 
Plan,  will  provide  for  the  development  of 
centers  for  basic  and  clinical  research  into, 
training  in,  and  demonstration  of.  advanced 
diagnostic,  prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment methods  for  arthritis.  Including  re- 
search Into  Implantable  blomaterlals  and  or- 
thopedic procedures;  and  may  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  Institutions  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establish- 
ing or  strengthening,  and  providing  basic  op- 
erating support  for.  existing  or  new  such 
centers. 

"(b)  The  centers  developed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall.  In  addition  to  carrying  out  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstration  projects, 
carry  out  screening,  detection,  prevention, 
and  control  programs,  as  described  under 
subsecUon  (b)  of  section  437.  Funds  paid  to 
centers  under  thU  section  may  be  used  for 

■■(I)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs.  Including  svfth  patient  care  costs  as  are 
required  for  research; 

"(3)  training.  Including  training  for  allied 
health  professions  personnel; 

■■(3)  demonstration  purposes;  and 

"(4)  the  extension,  alteration,  remodeling, 
improvement,  or  repair  of  buildings  and 
structures  (Including  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment) to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  them 
suitable  for  use  as  research  and  demonstra- 
tion centers. 

Support  of  a  center  under  thU  subsection 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  three 
years  and  may  be  extended  by  the  Director 
of  the  Institute,  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  for  additional 
periods  of  up  to  three  years  each. 

"(c)  The  centers  supported  under  thU 
section  may  also  carry  out  projects  and  pro- 
grams funded  under  other  provUions  of  law 
related  to  the  programs  and  projects  author- 
ized under  thU  section. 

■'(d)  In  addition  to  sums  approprUted 
pursuant  to  section  301  and  other  sums  ap- 
proprUted for  research  on  arthritU  pursuant 
to  title  rv.  part  D.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
» 10.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977, 

"ANjrUAL   RKPOBTS 

"Sec  439  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  sixty  days,  after  the  end  of  each  calen- 
dar year,  prepare.  In  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report 
Such  repwrt  shall  Include  ( 1 )  a  proposal  for 
the  Institute's  activities  under  the  Arthrltu 
Plan  under  thU  part  and  other  provUlons 
of  law  during  the  next  five  years,  with  an 
estimate  for  such  additional  staff  positions 
and  appropriations  (Including  Increased  ap- 
proprUtlons  authorizations)  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  pursue  such  activities,  and  (3)   a 


program  evaluation  section,  wherein  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  Insti- 
tute during  the  preceding  calendar  year  shall 
be  measured  against  the  Director's  proposal 
for  that  year  for  activities  under  the  Arthrltu 
Plan.". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  Senator  Cranston  and  Sen- 
ator Williams  in  the  development  and 
introduction  of  the  'National  Artliritis 
Act." 

According  to  the  most  recent  statistics. 
approximatelj'  20,000.000  Americans  are 
aflUcted  with  arthritis — most  requiring 
medical  care — and  the  majority  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  victims  are  young  and 
middle  aged  adults  in  their  most  pro- 
ductive years,  between  20  and  45  years 
of  age. 

In  addition  to  the  human  pain  smd 
suffering  caused  by  arthritis  its  economic 
dimensions  are  staggering.  The  annual 
cost  to  the  Nation  due  to  medical  care 
bills  and  lost  wages  caused  by  arthritis 
is  $9.2  billion. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  needs  of  vic- 
tims of  arthritis — a  major  health  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States — are  not  being 
met  at  the  present  time  and  I  believe 
these  needs  cannot  be  met  in  the  future 
unless  the  Federal  Government  expands 
its  leadership  role  in  this  area.  We  must 
provide  the  financial  support  that  is  es- 
sentiad  to  combating  arthritis  and  im- 
necessary  crippling. 

To  establish  a  national  commitment 
to  launch  an  attack  on  arthritis  the  bill 
provides : 

First.  A  National  Task  Force  is  estab- 
lished to  develop  a  plan  to  combat  ar- 
thritis. The  plan  to  be  developed  within  9 
months,  will  include  prevention  and  con- 
trol studies,  research  and  data  analyses, 
field  studies,  health  manpower  training, 
screening  programs  and  home  care  poli- 
cies. 

Second.  The  tas'k  force  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  16  eminently  qualified  persons 
including  at  least  2  who  are  victims  of 
arthritis,  and  $500,000  is  authorized  for 
the  task  force. 

Third.  The  ArthrlUs  Institute  at  NIH 
is  also  required  to  establish  a  screening, 
early  detection  and  control  program  to 
cotnbat  arthritis,  and  $30  million  over 
3  years  is  authorized  for  this  purpose. 
Fourth.  The  Arthritis  Institute  is  re- 
quired to  establish  research  and  demon- 
stration centers  of  excellence  through- 
out the  United  States  and  $45  million  is 
authorized  for  this  purpose  over  3  years, 
I  believe  this  bill  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary funding— a  total  of  $75.5  million 
over  3  years — to  assure  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mounts  an  effective  attack  on 
arthritis. 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  iby  request)  : 
S.  2857,  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  pro\1de  that  benefits  thereunder 
(including  supplemental  security  income 
benefits'  shal!  be  made  available  and  fi- 
nanced in  the  ra.se  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the 
case  of  other  states  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  FViance 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President  the 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  amend  tha'^e  .sectlon.«  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  limit  Federal  fund- 
ing for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam,  and 


would  place  the  two  territories  on  the 
same  level  with  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  would  al.so  make 
the  new  supplementary'  income  program 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabed  applica- 
ble to  Guam  and  t.'ie  Virgin  Islands 

Existing  law  imposes  several  special 
provisions  which  apply  only  to  Federal 
parncipation  in  the  a.ssistan(;;e  programs 
of  the  temtories.  These  dLscnmmatory 
provisions  restrict  Federal  matching  to 
one  Federal  dollar  for  each  temtoy  dol- 
lar as  compared  with  a  variable  matching 
formula  applicable  lii  the  continental 
United  States,  This  formula  m.atches 
four  Federal  dollars  to  eath  State  dollar 
In  approximately  the  first  half  of  the 
grant,  and  then  dollar  for  dollar  there- 
after Likewise,  absolute  ceilings  on  Fed- 
eral flnancial  participation  also  limn  the 
ability  of  the  territories  tc-  provide  social 
services  and  needed  improvements  to 
other  welfare  programs. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  is  esti- 
mated to  be  30  percent  higher  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  than  in  the  continental 
United  States  because  practically  every- 
thing the  territorj'  uses  or  consumes 
must  be  brought  by  plane  or  ocean  ves- 
sel. An  Eu;ute  housing  shortage  has  forced 
rents  to  a  higher  level  for  all  families. 
These  higher  rents  have  stimulated  the 
construction  of  more  houses  for  the 
rental  market,  but  middle-  and  low-in- 
come families  cannot  find  dwellings  with- 
in their  flnancial  means.  In  addition, 
those  forced  to  exist  on  59  cents  a  meal 
or  $1.77  per  day  suffer  serious  depriva- 
tion and  become  easy  prey  to  ailments 
related  to  nutritional  deficiency  and  this 
creates  an  increased  medical  care  case- 
losui. 

To  continue  Federal  assistance  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  at  a  lower 
level  than  on  the  continent,  in  effect, 
discriminates  against  the  U.S.  citizens 
living  there,  and  lends  substance  to  the 
periodic  claims  that  the  people  of  the 
territories  are  relegated  to  a  colonial 
status. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  en- 
able the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  to 
strengthen  existing  programs,  raise  as- 
sistance standards,  supplement  the  in- 
comes of  the  working  poor,  and  make  It 
possible  for  their  people  to  better  meet 
the  high  cost  of  living.  This  m  turn  will 
assist  in  enhancing  famUy  life,  improving 
the  level  of  health,  and  a&sunng  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  these  Islands. 


ByMx.  TUNNEY: 
S.  2858  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  CNdh- 
tlnental  Shelf  Lands  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  increasinc  the  .safety  of  offshore  drill- 
ing and  production.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

'■■"TTni   CONTXNtNTAL   SHCLr  SATrTT    \  ^T   rr    '.ST* 

Mr  TXTNNEY  Mr.  President  the  Con- 
ere.ss  has  just  pa-ssed  an  Emergenc.v  YXi- 
ergv-  h<:\,  v>,-hich  calls  for  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  our  domertic  energy  re- 
sources The  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Safety  Act  of  1974  which  I  mlrtxiuce  to- 
day, vsnll  enact  leasmg  procedures  so  that 
only  the  safest  areas  of  the  (3CS  will  b«= 
opened  for  drilling  and  production  and  it 
'or.Ll  provide  for  new.  improved  safely  reg- 
ulations for  all  OCS  operations,  with  m- 
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creased  enforcement  of  these  reruJatlons 
I  am  convinced  that  we  must  consider 
the  safety  Issues  Involved  In  Increasing 
our  offshore  oil  and  gna  production  be- 
fore major  new  projects  are  undertaken, 
so  that  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
our  coastal  areas  can  be  assured  that 
this  endeavor  will  not  entail  unreason- 
able risks  of  accidents  or  oil  spillages. 

Clearly,  the  production  from  our  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  reserves  will  be  crucial 
to  amy  attempt  to  attain  energy  self- 
sufHciency.  These  resources.  Including 
those  in  the  shelf  off  Alaska,  may  equal 
all  of  the  presently  known  onshore  oil 
and  gas  reserves  in  the  United  States. 
But  offshore  drilling  can  be  hazardous; 
accidents  and  spillages  may  occur  which 
can  cause  enormous  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment of  the  oceans  and  the  coast- 
line of  our  Nation.  Major  accidents  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  in  1969.  and  in 
^  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1970  and  1971 
have  focused  attention  on  the  dangers  of 
offshore  production. 

The  risk  of  blowouts  such  as  occurred 
In  Santa  Barbara  must  and  can  be  elim- 
inated Too  often,  remedial  safety  legis- 
lation Is  passed  only  after  tragic  dis- 
aster has  drawn  attention  to  the  problem. 

The  Santa  Barbara  disaster  ft^LUj-ia*—- 
provements  m  safety  practices,  and  some 
improvements  in  Government  regulation. 
But  the  Interior  Department  s  resources 
aw  very  meager  for  this  large  task,  and 
the  oil  companies  have  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence in  setting  the  degree  of  safety  re- 
cuired  for  drilling  and  production. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  act  now. 
before  offshore  production  is  accelerated, 
to  insure  maximum  safety  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  environment  and  our  coastal 
areas.  Only  then  wUl  this  production  be 
able  to  proceed  in  a  socially  acceptable 
manner  to  bring  us  the  oil  and  gas  we 
need  Soon  offshore  drilling  will  affect 
major  population  centers  of  the  east 
coast,  as  well  as  southern  California  and 
the  gulf  coast.  Indeed,  the  newspapers 
have  reported  just  today  that  record 
sums  were  bid  for  new  leases  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico 

Mr.  President,  to  face  this  problem 
before  it  results  in  another  avoidable  dis- 
aster. I  am  sponsoring  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Safety  Act  of  1973  This 
bill  will  insure  that  offshore  drilling  and 
production  is  commenced  only  in  en- 
vironmentally safe  areas,  and  provides 
for  rigorous  new  safety  regulations  which 
will  be  promulgated  within  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior The  bi'l  also  provides  for  strict  en- 
forcement of  these  safety  regulations  by 
th»  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
^d-^inistration. 

My  bill  will,  first  of  all.  require  the 
<  SecreUry  of  the  Interior,  through  a  rule- 
making procedure,  to  produce  a  5-year 
leasing  schedule  for  proposed  leasing  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  areas,  and  to 
make  relative  ranking  of  all  such  areas 
based  on  the  hazard  to  the  environment 
or  to  commercial  or  recreational  uses  of 
nearby  ocean  and  coastal  areas,  of  drill- 
ing and  production  in  each  area  Thus, 
we  will  know  in  advance  which  areas  are 
planned  to  be  leased,  and  of  thMp  areas, 
which  ones  pose  the  greatest  danger  of 
blowouts  because  of  the  geological,  seis- 


mic, oceanographlc.  or  other  conditions 
of  that  area  The  Secretary  will  then  be 
required  to  lease  areas  In  descending  or- 
der of  environmental  hazard,  according 
to  his  own  listing. 

This  procedure  is  vitally  needed  Pres- 
ently, the  Interior  Etepartment  makes 
little  effort  and  has  InsulBcient  resources 
to  f^nd  out  about  the  detailed  geology  of 
leasing  areas  until  the  actual  leasing 
process  Is  l)egun.  This  information  is 
sought  during  the  preparation  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement,  but  It  Is 
unrealistic  to  think  that  man>-  leasing 
proposals  will  be  stopped  at  such  a  late 
stage  Also,  the  present  NEPA  review  does 
not  allow  comparison  of  the  safety  of 
drilling  in  different  areas,  as  this  bill  will 
do 

It  Is  essential  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  have  an  overall  view  of  the  en- 
vironmental hazards  of  offshore  produc- 
tion on  a  comparative  basis,  to  know  that 
drilling  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  be 
inherently  safer — assuming  that  the 
drilling  will  be  done  according  to  pre- 
scribed regulations — than,  for  instance, 
drilling  off  the  Alaskan  coast.  Of  course, 
the  people  of  all  areas  affected  by  this 
kind  of  ranking  should  and  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  process 
of  creating  this  schedule.  But  once  the 
schedule  is  agreed  upon,  it  should  be 
followed,  and  leasing  commenced  on  the 
safest  areas  first, 

I  would  expect  such  a  procedure  to 
delay  further  leasing  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  geological  conditions  are 
not  conducive  to  safe  offshore  opera- 
tions, until  other  areas  have  been  ex- 
ploited. In  later  years.  I  would  hope  that 
new  equipment  can  make  drilling  and 
(production  more  foolproof  and  allow 
production  without  the  risk  of  another 
Santa  Barbara  spill. 

The  second  major  function  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Safety  Act  of 
1974  will  be  to  mandate  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  review  all  present  safety 
and  operating  regiilations  for  offshore 
production  and  promulgate  within  1  year 
a  new.  upgraded  set  of  regulations.  He 
will  be  aided  in  this  process  by  a  study  to 
be  performed  by  the  new  Office  of  Tech- 
nology A^essment  These  regulations 
should  require  the  use  of  the  best  avail- 
able technology  In  all  new  drilling  and 
production,  and  upgrade  any  existing 
wells  to  meet  Increased  standards  for 
vital  safety  equipment,  like  blowout  pre- 
venters. 

My  review  of  present  problems  In  the 
safety  field  shows  a  number  of  areas 
where  Improvement  must  he  made,  and 
my  bill  will  require  an  intense  focus  on 
these  areas.  Drilling  equipment  and 
techniques  should  be  improved  Presently, 
there  is  1  accident  of  significant  pro- 
portions In  every  500  wells  drilled,  and 
this  figure  should  be  greatly  reduced 

Some  safety  equipment  on  producing 
wells  has  been  shown  to  be  quite  un- 
reliable. Immediate  improvement,  in  the 
design  and  testing  of  all  these  devices 
must  be  implemented. 

Pipelines  are  a  major  source  of  pollu- 
tion into  the  oceans,  constituting  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  oil  released  into  the 
water  from  offshore  facilities.  They  must 
be    built    and    laid    with    greater    care. 


hopefully  so  that  pipejines  will  last  as 
long  as  a  producing  field  is  in  operation 
Also,  we  must  have  remote  monitoring 
devices  to  detect  leakages  One  of  the 
largest  oil  spills  in  history— 160.000  bar- 
rels— was  from  a  break  in  a  pipeline 
caused  by  a  ship  anchor,  which  was  not 
detected  for  10  days.  j 

Human  factors  are  very  important  in  ^ 
offshore  safety  More  than  half  of  all  / 
accidents  and  spillages  in  offshore  drill- 
ing and  production  are  caused  by  human 
error  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Interior 
Department  institute  minimum  training 
requirements  for  the  people  who  operate 
and  supervise  drilling  rigs.  Even  sophis- 
ticated safety  equipment  is  not  helpful 
If  it  is  not  used  in  time,  or  used  prop- 
erly. Linked  directly  to  the  human  fac- 
tor Is  the  need  to  design  more  reliable 
automatic  safety  devices,  and  to  design 
equipment  in  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize the  likelihood  of  misuse  or  human 
error 

Design  and  development  of  new  eruip- 
ment  Euid  new  technology  In  the  offshore 
oil  and  gas  production  Industry  has  been 
slow,  and  it  has  responded  to  i>ast  crises 
This  must  be  changed.  New  technologj- 
must  be  planned  for.  and  developed  to 
meet  desired  goals.  My  bill  will  estab- 
lish a  new  Government  unit  to  focus  on 
this  area. 

My  bill  will  provide  greatly  Increased 
enforcement  of  safety  regulations, 
through  frequent  Inspection  and  in- 
creased penalties  for  violations.  Elnforce- 
ment  responsibility  will  be  granted  to 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  an  agency  which  already 
has  considerable  expertise  in  ocean  sci- 
ence, management,  and  technology. 

I  have  felt  that  it  is  very  important 
to  disassociate  the  enforcement  agency 
from  the  agency  which  formulates  policy 
and  regulations  for  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Repeated  experience  shows 
that  enforcement  suffers  when  all  these 
functions  are  carried  out  by  the  same 
agency,  and  it  is  imperative  to  have  the 
strictest  possible  enforcement  of  these 
safety  regulations. 

The  bill  will  mandate  the  Administra- 
tor of  NOAA  to  develop  the  capability 
to  hive  frequent  onsite  inspections  of  ail 
offshore  operations  which  will  Include 
visual  confirmation  of  the  Installation 
and  testing  of  safety  equipment,  and  In- 
spection of  all  critical  phases  of  the  drill- 
ing and  production  process.  The  Admin- 
istrator will  also  carry  out.  for  the  first 
time,  formal  investigations  and  reports 
of  all  flres  and  major  accidents  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  now  iftvestlgate 
transportation  accidents. 

Penalties  are  greatly  Increased  in  or- 
der to  give  the  Administrator  enough 
power  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
.'safety  regulations.  Criminal  fines  are  In- 
creased up  to  $50,000  per  violation,  and 
civil  injunctions  and  fines  of  up  to  $25.- 
000  per  violation  are  authorized  for  the 
first  time. 

As  another  means  of  putting  a  direct 
economic  Incentive  to  the  oil  companies 
to  maintain  maximum  safety,  this  bill 
will  make  the  holder  of  any  offshore 
lease  strictly  liable  for  all  costs  of  clean- 
ing up  an  oil  spill,  and  liable  for  up  to 
$15,000,000  In  damages  to  anj-  persons 
adversely-  affected  by  oil  spills.  This  type 
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of  sanction  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Congress  already  In  legislation  dealing 
with  water  pollution  other  than  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  for  the 
Alaska  pipeline,  and  I  believe  It  Is  quite 
appropriate  for  this  type  of  activity, 
where  there  may  be  major  losses  and 
costs  associated  with  a  major  accident  or 
blowout. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  the  resources 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  but  the 
longer  we  wait  to  enact  safeguards  and 
to  plan  for  making  drilling  and  produc- 
tion as  safe  as  possible,  the  greater  will 
be  the  risk  of  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic disasters.  Blowouts  or  spillages 
not  only  foul  beaches  and  kill  marine 
life,  but  they  also  waste  large  amounts 
of  oil.  which  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
lose. 

California  has  already  had  a  major  oil 
spUl.  The  environmental  price  was  un- 
precedented and  we  must  spare  other 
coastal  areas  from  California's  experi- 
ence. But  if  California  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  cannot,  in  the  rest  of  this  decade 
and  beyond,  get  the  fuel  they  need  to  sur- 
vive, the  national  economic  and  social 
price  will  be  equally  great. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  afford  neither 
extreme.  I  believe  this  legislation  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  allowing  safe  produc- 
tion in  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and 
make  such  activity  socially  acceptable. 
Only  by  enacting  really  rigorous  safe- 
guards can  we  accomplish  that  end.  The 
first  steps  must  be  begim  immediately, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  get  us  started  without  delay. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Safety  Act  of  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    2858 

Be  it  enicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Safety  Act  of  1974." 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpose — (a)  TTie 
Coneress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  Pursuant  to  the  national  energy  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  Congress,  all  available 
domestic  sources  of  er.ergy  will  be  utilized 
and  developed  in  an  accelerated  manner,  in- 
cluding the  great  oil  and  gaa  reeources  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf; 

(2)  While  accelerated  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  is 
Important  to  our  nation  s  future,  it  Is  also 
recognized  that  the  long-term  Interests  of 
the  nation  require  that  development  of 
geologically  unsafe  areas  should  be  delayed, 
and  all  drilling  and  production  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  must  be  done  with  the 
utmost  regard  for  prevention  of  spillages, 
blowouts,  or  other  environmentally  hazardous 
eve  Its.  such  as  those  which  occurred  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  in  1969.  and  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  in   1970  and   1971. 

(3)  Given  the  lllcelUicod  of  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  In 
the  near  future,  It  Is  feasible  and  necessary 
to  Implement  and  strictly  enforce  new,  rigor- 
out  safety  regulations  for  all  operations: 

(4)  Improved  safety  of  operations  will  les- 
sen the  waste  of  oU  and  gas  which  necessarUy 
occurs  In  normal  operations.  &s  well  as  from 
accidents:  and 

(6)  Existence  of  recognized,  strict  safety 
regulations  will  facUitate  rapid  exploration 
and  production  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. 


(b)  It  te  the  purpo3e  of  this  bUl  to  enact 
procedures  to  lease  only  the  least  environ- 
mentally dangerous  areas  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  to  enact  new  and  comprehen- 
sive safety  regulations  for  operations  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  to  provide  for 
strict  enforcement  of  such  reRulatlonE. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  U  amended  bv  striking  the 
word  "and"  in  clause  (ci ,  placing  a  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  i  d  i .  and  adding 
the  foUowlng  clauses  after  clause  (d)  : 

"(e)  TTie  term  'operatlone'  meaiis  all  ac- 
tivities carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring, producing,  extracting,  ceasing  pro- 
duction, storing,  transporting  by  pipeline,  or 
transferring  to  any  vessel  the  oil  or  gas  re- 
sources In  the  Outer  ConUnentai  Shelf: 

"(f)  The  term  "OCS  orders'  means  any 
regxUatlons  or  standards  roncernia^  ihe 
equipment,  apparatus,  manner,  or  techniques 
to  be  used  for  operations  in  a  region  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof: 

"(g)  The  term  'field  rules'  means  any 
regiUatlons  or  standards  concerning  the 
equipment,  apparatus,  manner,  or  techniques 
to  be  used  for  operations  In  specific  or  enu- 
merated wells  or  lease  sites  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  or  the  equivalent  thereof; 

"(h)  The  term  'safety  regulation"  means 
any  regulation,  OCS  order,  field  rule,  or 
other  written  or  oral  instruction  or  direction 
which  fixes,  limits,  controls,  or  conditions 
the  manner  or  techniques  of  performing  any 
operations,  or  the  equipment,  apparatus,  or 
technology  to  be  used  In  any  operations,  or 
the  training  of  personnel  to  perform  any 
operations;   and 

"(i)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric    Administration." 

Sec.  4.  The  Out«r  ContlnentaJ  Shelf  Lands 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 9  to  15  and  all  references  thereto  as  sec- 
tions 13  to  19,  respectively,  and  Inserting  the 
following  new  sections  after  section  8: 

"Sec.  9.  Further  Requirements  for  Leas- 
ing—(a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  prepare  a  leasing  schedule  of  all 
areas  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  plan- 
ned to  be  leased  In  the  ensuing  five  years. 
Such  leasing  schedule  shall  Include  an  as- 
sessment by  the  Secretary  of  the  relative 
hazard  to  the  environment,  or  commercial 
or  recreational  uses  of  adjacent  ocean  and 
coastal  areas,  of  operations  in  each  area,  as 
compared  to  the  environmental  hazard  In  all 
other  areas  under  consideration  in  the  leas- 
ing schedule.  Such  assessment  shall  be  based 
on  consideration  of  the  following  factors, 
without  being  limited  thereto:  geological 
and  geophysical  conditions,  seismic  stability, 
oceanographlc  and  meteorological  condi- 
tions, biological  data  on  existing  marine  and 
plant  life,  and  commercial  and  recreational 
uses  of  nearby  coastal  and  ocean  areas. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  obtain 
from  public  or  private  sources,  or  through 
the  US.  Geological  Sun-ey.  any  surveys,  data, 
reports,  or  other  Information  which  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  him  In  making  the  assess- 
ment of  environmental  hazard  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  Any  pri- 
vate person,  company  or  association  shall, 
upon  request,  provide  the  Secretary  with  any 
surveys,  data,  reports,  or  information,  not 
conUinlng  evaluations,  conclusions  or  other 
proprietary  data,  concerning  proposed  leasing 
areas,  which  are  In  the  possession  of  such 
person,  company  or  association  Any  person, 
company  or  association  which  falls  to  comply 
with  a  valid  request  under  this  paragraph 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  f  10  000.  or 
imprisoned  for  six  months,  or  both,  and  fail- 
ure to  provide  each  fseparate  document  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the 
flve-year  leasing  schedule  and  assessment  of 


environmental  hazard  In  the  same  manner 
as  provided  for  the  promulgation  of  safety 
regulations  in  section  10(b)(1)(B)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Commencing  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  or  upon  the  final  prom- 
ulgation of  the  flve-year  leasing  schedule  and 
assessment  of  environmental  hazard,  which- 
ever occurs  earlier,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
call  for  nominations  or  take  any  other  steps 
to  begin  leasing  of  any  area  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  unless  all  areas  contained 
on  the  Secretary's  leasing  schedule  which 
have  a  lesser  hazard  to  the  environment  or 
commercial  or  recreational  uses  have  already 
been  leased,  or  the  leasing  process  for  such 
areas  has  already  begun. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  new  flve- 
year  leasing  schedule  and  assessment  of  en- 
vironmental hazard  at  intervals  of  no  more 
than  five  years,  and  whenever  the  leasing 
process  for  all  areas  in  the  previous  effective 
leasing  schedule  has  been  commenced. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
change  in  any  way  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (c)  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

■■SF.C  10.  Safety  Regulations  for  Oil  and 
Gas  Operations — (a)  Policy.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  this  section  to  ensure,  through  Improved 
techniques,  maximum  precautions,  and  con- 
stant use  of  the  t>est  available  technology  by 
well-trained  personnel,  the  safest  possible  op- 
erations In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Safe 
operations^  are  those  which  minimize  the 
llkllhood  of  blowouts,  loss  of  well  control, 
flres.  spillages  or  other  occurrences  which 
may  cause  damage  to  the  environment,  or  to 
property,  or  endanger  human  life  or  health. 
Without  limitation  to  these  Items,  safe  oper- 
ations require  the  following: 

(1 »  new  permits  for  drilling  or  other  oper- 
ations should  be  based  on  use  of  the  best 
available  equipment  and  t#chnology,  and 
previously  existing  operations  should  be  up- 
graded to  use  the  best  available  equipment 
and  technology  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable; 

(2)  equipment  used  in  offshore  operations 
should  be  developed  to  conform  to  prescribed 
performance  standards,  which  should  provide 
for  the  greatest  possible  safety  of  opera- 
tions; ^ 

(3)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
Including  before  exploratory  drilling  is  per- 
formed, regulations  or  field  orders  concern- 
ing eoulpment  and  techniques  to  be  used  In 
drilling  operations  should  be  based  on  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  geological  conditions  in 
the  area  of  drUling; 

(4)  safety  equipment,  designed  to  prevent 
or  ameliorate  blowouts,  loss  of  well  control, 
or  spillages,  should  be  made  as  reliable  as 
possible.  Including  the  use  of  fall-safe  and 
redundancy  devices,  and  should  be  regularly 
tested  for  reliability: 

(5)  blowout  prevention  eqiUpment  should 
contain  features,  including  remote  controls, 
which  make  such  equipment  useable  and  ef- 
fective after  well  control  has  been  lost: 

(6)  techniques  and  technology  should  be 
developed  and  Implemented  to  provide  com- 
plete monitoring  of  drilling  operations,  in- 
cluding downhole  conditions,  with  remote  re- 
cording of  such  data  in  a  stirvivable  unit: 

(7)  mandatory  minimum  training  stand- 
ards should  be  developed  and  enforced  for 
all  personnel  in  supervisory  and  control  du- 
ties Involving  hazardous  drilling  and  pro- 
duction operations; 

(8)  Increasingly  automated  equipment, 
and  equipment  designed  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  h\iman  error,  should  be  develc^jed  and 
deployed: 

(?>i  development  of  subsea  production 
technology  should  l>e  accelerated  for  safety 
and  environmental  reasons: 

1 10)  In  cooperation  with  the  Coast  Guart^ 
safety  factors  on  multi-well  platforms  should 
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be  Improved  to  lessen  the  risk  of  rubaequent 
damage  if  one  weU  loses  control,  and  safety 
design  and  Inspection  of  platforms,  rigs, 
and  artificial  Islands  in  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  should  be  improved: 

( 1 1 )  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety,  improved  safety  standards  for 
pipelines  should  be  developed  and  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  otpellnes  In  the  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  With  the  goal  of  having  reli- 
able pipeline  lifetimes  equal  to  the  projected 
production  lifetimes  of  oil  or  gas  fields,  and 
having  pipelines  with  remote  monitoring 
features  to  detect  leal:ages; 

(13)  techniques,  equipment,  and  person- 
nel training  for  regaining  control  of  blow- 
outs, spillages,  and  fires,  and  removing  pol- 
lutants, should  be  improved:  and 

(13)  unreliable  or  inadequate  safety 
equipment  on  existing  wells  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  beet  presently-available  equip- 
ment, and  new  equipment  and  technology 
should  be  applied  to  old  wells  and  other  fa- 
cilities to  the  maximum  degree  practicable. 

(b)  Regulations:  study.  (IXA)  The  Secre- 
tary shall  develop,  from  time  to  time  revise, 
and  promulgate  safety  regulations  for  op- 
erations In  the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  to 
Implement  as  fully  as  possible  the  policy  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Within  one 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  complete  a  review  of  exist- 
ing safety  regulations,  consider  the  reeults 
and  recommendations  of  the  stud^  author- 
ized In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and 
promulgate  a  complete  set  of  safety  regula- 
tions (which  may  include  OCS  orders)  ap- 
plicable to  operations  In  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal SheU  or  any  region  thereof  Any  safety 
regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  which  the  Secretary 
finds  should  be  retained,  shall  be  repromul- 
gated  according  to  the  terms  of  this  section, 
but  shall  remain  In  effect  until  so  re- 
»>romulgated. 

fB)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
safety  reguUtlons  (other  than  field  orders) 
punuant  to  Section  553  of  Title  5.  and  shall 
a"»  part  of  such  proceedings  conduct  a  hear- 
ing pursuant  to  Section  55«  of  Title  5  In- 
terested parties  shall  have  a  period  of  not  ten 
than  90  days  in  which  to  present  oral  or  writ- 
ten comments  or  data  on  my  proposed  safety 
regulations. 

(11)  Safety  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shaU  become  effec- 
tive not  less  than  thirty  days  following  final 
publication  of  such  safety  regulations  In  the 
Federal  Register 

Mil)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  writ- 
ten or  oral  comments  on  any  proposed  safety 
regulation  proposed  to  be  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  within  the  time  al- 
lotted therefor  Prior  to  final  publication  of 
•ueh  safety  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  m  the  Federal  Register  the  com- 
ments of  the  Administrator  and  an  answer 
to  all  such  comments  or  which  are  not  %c- 
cepted  bv  the  Secretary 

(Iv)  Any  aggrieved  partv  mav  seek  Judi- 
cial review  of  safetv  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  proceedings  pur»uant  to  Chap- 
ter 7  of  Title  5  All  court  proceedings  con- 
cerning such  safetv  regulations  shall  be 
expedited 

(C)  No  safetv  regulations  (other  than  field 
ordersl  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  reduce  the  degree  of  safetv  or 
protection  to  the  environment  afforded  by 
safety  regulations  previously  In  effect 

(Did)  All  field  rules  must  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  not  less  than  thirty 
days  before  the  efflectlve  date  thereof  Any 
modification  of  a  field  rule  purstiant  to  a 
petition  for  review  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  no  Uter  than  the  effectlv* 
date  thereof 

(II)  Any  person  who  objects  to  a  field  rul« 
may  petition  the  Secretary  for  review  of 


field  nile  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
effective  date  thereof. 

(Ill)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  con- 
sider such  petition,  and  take  written  or  oral 
testimony.  In  his  discretion.  Not  less  than 
sixty  days  after  receiving  such  petition,  un- 
less for  good  cause  stated  In  the  response, 
the  Secretary  shall  respond  to  the  petitioner 
stating  whether  or  not  and  In  what  man- 
ner the  field  rule  In  question  shall  have  been 
modified,  and  giving  his  reasons  therefor. 

(3 1  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  of  the 
Congress  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  safety  regulations  and 
technology,  equipment  and  techniques  for 
operations  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  subjects 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section.  Not 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  results  of  th«  study  and 
recommendations  for  Improved  safety  regu- 
lations shall  be  submitted  to  l£e  Congress 
and  to  the  Secretary 

14(  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  and  description 
of  every  major  variance,  exception  or  exemp- 
tion given  from  any  safety  regulation,  not 
les^  than  thirty  days  before  the  effective  date 
thereof,  Prt)vided,  That  such  period  may  be 
waived  upon  the  certification  of  the  Secre- 
tary, as  part  of  such  notice,  of  the  existence 
and  nature  of  an  emergency  Justifying  such 
waiver 

■"Section  11  Enforcement  of  safety  regu- 
lations: penalties — (a)  Enforcement  of  safety 
regulations:  tnsp>ectlons.  (1)  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  have  responsibility  for  rigorous 
Inspection  of  all  operations  and  enforcement 
of  safety  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  this  Act.  All  holders  of  leases 
under  this  Act  shall  allow  access  at  the  site 
of  any  operations  subject  to  safety  regula- 
tions to  any  inspector,  and  provide  such 
documents  and  records  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  request 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  within  sixty  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  to  provide  for: 

(A)  physical  observation  by  an  inspector 
of  the  Installation  and  testing  at  least  once 
each  year  of  all  safety  equipment  designed 
to  prevent  or  ameliorate  blowouts,  fires,  spill- 
ages or  other  major  accidents:  and 

(B)  on-site  inspection  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  safety  regulations  for  at  least  some 
IJerlod  of  time  during  each  Important  phase 
of  operations,  including  but  not  limited  to: 

(I)  exploratory  drilling: 

(II)  production  drilling: 

(Ul»  well  completion  and  normal  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas: 

(Iv)   capping  or  plugging  of  wells: 

(V)  major  servicing  or  repairs  or  equip- 
nMnt  and 

(vi)  laying  of  pipelines  or  Installation  of 
storage  facilities 

(3)  Tfte  Administrator  shall  make  an  In- 
vestigation and  public  report  on  all  fires  and 
major  oil  spillages  occurring  as  a  result  of 
operations  pursuant  to  thU  Act  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  a  major  oil  spillage 
Is  any  spillage  In  one  Instance  of  more  than 
300  barrels  of  oil  over  a  period  of  thirty 
days,  provided  that  the  Administrator  may 
make  an  Investigation  and  reoort  of  lesser 
oU  spillages  In  his  discretion  All  holders  of 
leases  under  this  Act  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Administrator  In  the  course  of  such 
Investigations 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  thU  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  by  agreement  utilize  with 
or  without  reimbursement  the  services,  per- 
sonnel or  faculties  of  anv  Federal  agency 

(b)  Report  The  Administrator  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  within  thirty  days 
of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  detailing  en- 
forcement activities  under  thU  Act  for  the 
prevlo\is  year  and  giving  any  reootnmenda- 
tlons  for  increasing  safety  of  operations  In 


the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  or  Increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  enforcement  of  safety 
regulations.  Such  rejxjrt  shall  state  the  num- 
ber of  violations  of  safety  regulations  found, 
the  names  of  the  violators,  and  the  action 
taken  thereon. 

(c)  Improvement  of  technology.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  establish  an  Office  of  &iarlne 
Technology,  and  shall,  through  such  office, 
(1)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and  assess- 
ment of  the  adequacy  of  equipment,  tech- 
nology and  techniques  of  operations  In  the 
Outer  (Continental  Shelf,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  safety  of  operations,  and  (2)  con- 
duct, accomplish  or  direct  plans,  designs, 
experiments,  or  studies  for  the  development 
of  advanced  desirable  equipment,  techniques 
or  technology  for  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
operations 

(d)  Olmlnal  penalties.  Any  person  who 
knowmgly  and  willfully  violates  any  safety 
regulation  Issued  under  thU  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
by  Injprlsonment  of  not  more  than  six 
months,  and  each  day  of  violation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  offense  The  issuance 
and  continuation  In  effect  of  any  lease,  or  of 
any  extension  renewal  or  replacement  of  any 
lease  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
conditioned  iinon  compliance  with  the  safety 
resrulatlons  Issued  under  this  Art 

(e)  Civil  Penalties  The  Administrator  may 
Institute  a  civil  action  for  relief.  Including 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  re- 
straining order  or  aay  other  appropriate  or- 
der, including  suspension  of  operations,  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  district  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  site 
of  the  subject  operation  whenever  there  la 
a  discharge  or  spillage  of  oU  from  an  opera- 
tion carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act.  which 
poees  an  Imminent  or  actual  risk  of  harm 
to  the  environment,  or  commercial  or  recrea- 
tional uses  of  nearby  ocean  and  coastal  areas. 
and  whenever  the  holder  of  anv  lease  under 
this  Act  (1)  violates,  falls  or  refuses  to 
comoly  with  any  safetv  regulations  Issued 
under  this  Art: 

(3)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  delays  the 
Administrator  or  any  authorized  repreeent- 
atlve  of  the  Administrator  In  carrying  out 
his  duties  under  this  Act:  (3)  refuses  to 
allow  the  Inspection  of  the  site  of  any  oper- 
ations; or  (4)  refuses  to  fumUh  any  docu- 
ments, records,  logs.  Information  or  other 
materials  lawfully  requested  by  the  Admin- 
istrator In  addition,  the  Secretary  mav  seek 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for 
each  violation  of  safety  regulations  Issued 
under  thU  Act.  and  each  dav  of  violation 
shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense 

(f)  Petitions  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider any  petition  from  any  person  alleging 
the  existence  of  a  violation  of  anv  safety 
regulations  Issued  under  this  Act  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  answer  such  petition  no 
later  than  ninety  days  after  receipt  thereof, 
stating  whether  or  not  such  alleged  viola- 
tions exist  and  If  so,  what  action  has  been 
taken 

"Section  13  Liability  for  OU  SpUls 

(a)  Any  person  In  charge  of  any  op>eratlon8 
or  facilities  In  the  Outer  Continent*!  Shelf. 
as  soon  as  he  has  knowledge  of  a  discharge 
or  spUlage  of  oU  from  an  operation  which  Is 
not  allowed  by  a  permit  isstied  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
shall  Immediately  notify  the  appropriate 
agency  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  of 
such  discharge  Any  person  who  falls  to 
notify  Immediately  such  agency  of  such  dis- 
charge or  spillage  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10  000.  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Notifi- 
cation received  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
or  Information  obtained  by  the  exploitation 
of  such  notification  shall  not  be  used  against 
any  person  In  any  criminal  case  except  a 
proeecutlon  for  perjury  or  for  giving  a  false 
statement. 
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(b)(1)  Exrept  when  the  holder  of  a  lease 
issued  or  maintained  under  this  Act  can 
prove  that  damastes  m  connection  with  or 
resulting  from  the  discha-'ge  or  BpUlage  of  oil 
from  an  operation  in  the  Outer  0>ntlnental 
Shelf,  not  allowed  by  a  permit  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  were  ''a-.ised  by  ai:  act  of  war  or 
negligence  of  the  United  States,  or  other 
governmental  entity,  or  the  damaged  pairty, 
&\ith  holder  shall  be  strictly  liable  to  all 
damaged  parties,  public  or  private,  without 
regard  to  fault  for  such  damages  and  with- 
out regard  u>  "unershlp  uf  any  affected 
lands,  structure.s.  fish,  wildlife,  or  biotlc  or 
other  natural  resources  relied  upon  by  any 
damaged  psu^y  for  subsistence  or  economic 
purposes.  ClaUns  for  such  Injury  or  dam- 
ages may  be  determined  by  arbitration  or 
Judicial  pn^-eedlngs 

(2)  liability  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  limited  to  $15.0(X),000  for 
any  one  Incident  If  there  Is  more  than  one 
bolder  of  a  lease,  the  holders  shall  be  liable 
for  any  claim  allowed  In  proportion  to  their 
ownership  interest  in  the  lease  Liability  of 
such  holder  for  damages  in  excess  of  $15.- 
000,000  shall  be  In  accord  with  the  ordinary 
rules  of  negligence. 

(3)  In  any  case  where  liability  without 
fault  Is  Imposed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
and  the  damages  Involved  were  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  a  third  party,  the  rules 
of  subrogation  shall  apply  in  acc(»tlance 
with  the  law  of  the  Jurisdiction  where  the 
damage  occurred. 

(c)  If  any  area  within  or  without  a  lease 
granted  or  maintained  under  this  Act  is 
polluted  by  any  discharge  or  ^Ulage  of  oil 
from  operations  conducted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  holder  of  such  lease,  and  such  pollu- 
tion damages  or  threatens  to  damage  aquatic 
life,  wildlife,  or  public  or  private  property, 
the  control  and  total  removal  of  the  pollut- 
ant shall  be  at  the  expense  of  such  holder, 
including  administrative  and  other  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Administrator  or  ewiy  other 
Federal  officer  or  agency.  Upon  faUure  of 
such  holder  to  adequately  control  and  re- 
move such  pollutant,  the  Administrator  In 
cooperation  with  other  Federal.  State,  or 
l<x;al  agencies,  or  In  c(X)peratlon  with  such 
holder,  or  both,  shall  have  the  right  to  ac- 
complish the  control  and  removal  at  the 
expense  of  the  holder. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  require- 
ments that  all  holders  of  leasee  issued  or 
maintained  under  this  subchapter  shall  carry 
Insurance  In  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide 
for  clean-up  of  and  adequate  compensation 
for  damages  which  may  result  from  any  dis- 
charge or  spillage  of  oU  resulting  from  opera- 
atlons  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  Interpreted  to  preempt  the  field  of 
strict  liability  or  to  preclude  any  State  from 
Imposing  additional  requirements. 

S«c.  5,  Section  19  (as  renumbered  by  this 
Act)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

''S«c,  19.  Annual  report  by  Secretary  to 
Congress — As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  the  leasing  and  production  pro- 
gram in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Includ- 
ing a  detailing  of  all  moneys  received  and 
expended  in  connection  with  administration 
of  this  subchapter  during  such  fiscal  year, 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
Improvements  in  management,  safety  and 
amount  of  production  in  leasing  and  opera- 
tions In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

S«c  B.  Section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Is  amended  to  replace 
the  words,  "section  9  of  this  Act '  with  the 
words,  "section  13  of  this  Act," 


By  Mr   MAGNUSON  'for  himself, 
Mr    Pell    ancj  Mr    Hollings    : 
S.J,  Re.";.  184  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
tect   whales    and    certain    other    living 
marine  resour(?es   Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  late 
Isust  year  Congress  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly, and  the  President  signed,  the 
Marine  Mamma!  Protection  Act  of  1972. 
a  landmark  piece  of  legislation  designed 
to  conserve  whales,  dolphins,  porpoises, 
seals,  sea  hons.  sea  otters,  pwlar  bears, 
walrus,    manatees,    and    dugongs 

But  of  all  the  animals  whose  fate  is 
affected  by  this  bill,  none  was  the  object 
of  more  public  concern,  interest,  and 
attention  than  the  great  whales.  Al- 
though several  groups  appearing  before 
our  Committee  on  Commerce  were  in 
strong  disagreement  on  major  issues, 
virtually  all  of  liie  conservation  groups 
and  governmental  agencies  that  testified 
were  in  agreement  that  the  world's 
whale  population  was  in  serious  trouble 
and  that  strong  measure.";  were  needed  to 
prevent  their  dl-sappearance  and  allow 
their  recovery. 

However,  of  perhaps  even  greater  im- 
portance is  a  fact  that  has  recently  be- 
come only  too  apparent  that  the  fate  of 
the  whales  is  tied  closely  to  that  of  other 
marine  life  upon  which  our  country  is 
heavily  dependent,  and  their  disappear- 
ance is  a  harbinger  of  the  looming  crisis 
over  the  world's  future  fcxxl  supply  In 
the  ocean.  This  grave  and  critical  situa- 
tion is  being  brought  about  by  th<5se  very 
nations  that  are  destroying  the  great 
whales,  and  threatening  the  existence  of 
other  life  in  the  sea.  such  as  the  fish 
stocks  off  our  east  coast,  the  coasts  of 
Alaska,  and  on  the  high  seas. 

Those  nations  responsible  for  this  irre- 
sponsible conduct  are  Japan  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  do  not  consume  whale 
meat  in  any  appreciable  quantities,  but 
slaughter  them  for  frivolous  and  wholly 
unnecessary  purposes,  such  as  for  use 
in  dog.  cat.  and  mink  food,  and  for  cos- 
metic additives  for  which  there  are 
readily  available  substitutes  But  if  we 
allow  the  whales — which  are  killed  so  im- 
necessarily— to  disappear,  can  the  hali- 
but, the  haddock,  and  the  salmon — which 
are  hanested  for  f(X)d~be  far  behind? 
Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
draw  the  line  and  try  to  halt  this  greedy 
pillage  of  these  international  resources 
that  belong  to  all  the  world  Instead  of 
waiting  until  it  is  too  late  to  save  the 
species  I  have  mentioned,  action  must  be 
taken  now  to  bring  Japan  and  the  So\iet 
Union  to  their  senses.  Since  reason,  per- 
suasion, and  pressure  from  the  world 
community  have  failed,  perhaps  the  time 
has  come  to  consider  new  legislation  de- 
signed to  prevent  another  country  from 
destroying  important  international  re- 
sources. 

"Vet,  even  as  we  discuss  this  situation, 
the  Japanese  and  Russian  fleets  are  sail- 
ing for  the  Antarctic  to  proceed  with  the 
decimation  of  the  remaining  whale 
stocks  there.  This  year  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  this  greedy  and  short-sighted 
policy.  At  the  June  1973  meeting  of  the 
International     WhaUng     Commission — 


I'WC — in  London,  certain  minimum  and 
urgently  needed  quotas  and  conser\-auon 
measures  were  agreed  to  which  these  na- 
tions— in  full  awareness  of  the  disastrous 
consequences — are  now  openly  noiatlng. 
For  example,  the  14  nations  composing 
the  IWC  agreed  by  a  three- fourtiis  ma- 
jority vote  to  phase  out  the  killing  of 
the  severely  depleted  Antarctic  finback 
«hales.  bringing  the  slaughter  to  an  end 
no  later  than  June  30,  1976. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able to  the  US  Government,  fiv.  whale 
stocks  in  the  Antarctic  have  declined  to 
one-fifth  their  former  size:  from  an  orig- 
inal 380.000  to  only  77.000  today.  Yet  the 
slaughter  still  continues  And  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment notified  the  United  States  that  it 
was  rejectmg  the  restrictions  set  on  kill- 
ing fin  whales,  and  would  set  its  own 
quotas  ■volimtarily  and  In  line  with 
Japanese  "interests."  Tlie  damage  done 
by  thL";  year's  killing  of  fin  whales  will  be 
irreparable:  and  according  to  Dr  Lee  M. 
Talbot,  senior  scientist  at  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Envirorunental  Qual- 
ity— CEQ.  the  fin  whales  may  never 
recover  after  this  year's  hunt,  even  if 
given  complete  protection  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Other  measure&_agreed  to  at  the  IWC 
meeting,  but  which  have  been  rejected  by 
Japan — and  the  Soviet  Union  as  well — 
include  a  quota  on  the  killing  of  minke 
whales — agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1, 
with  only  Japan  opposing — and  the  set- 
ting of  area-by-area  quotas  for  sperm 
whales  to  avoid  over-killing  or  even 
complete  extinction  in  certain  areas 

Our  Nation  has  an  important  stake  in 
this  tragedj'.  and  I  am  proud  of  the  role 
our  representatives  have  played  in  the 
fight  to  prevent  it.  For  2  years,  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  IWC  has 
fought  long  and  hard  for  a  10-year  mora- 
torium on  commercial,  nonaboriginal 
whaling.  In  1972,  the  Honorable  Russell 
Train — now  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency — led  the 
U.S.  delegation  in  its  fight,  as  the  per- 
sonal repn^entative  of  the  President. 
This  year,  the  US.  Whaling  Commis- 
sioner— Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Commerce  Department's 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration— NO.A-'^ — led   the   fight. 

Because  of  the  groundwork  laid  dowTi 
the  previous  year,  and  the  skillful  efforts 
and  vital  work  done  by  Dr  White  and 
his  team,  including  representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Interior. 
CEQ.  and  private  group>s  such  a.'^  Friends 
of  the  Elarth.  the  Society  for  Animal  Pro- 
tective Legislation,  and  the  Fund  for 
Animals,  intense  public  pressure  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad  were  mobilized; 
and  the  IWC  voted  8  to  5 — with  1 
abstention — in  favor  of  the  10-year 
moratorium  Unfortunately,  the  required 
three-fourths  majority  was  not  obtained. 
But  our  delegation  was  able  to  impress 
upon  the  other  IWC  nations  the  impor- 
tance of  this  problem  and  the  world 
community's  concern  with  it.  As  a  result, 
some  urgently  needed  conservation 
measures  were  agreed  to:  but  it  is  these 
minimal  measures  that  the  Japanese  and 
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Russians  are  now  so  flagrantly  violatins. 

The  crisis  we  ju-e  now  facing  en  the 
whale  situation  Is  clearly  described  In  an 
October  22.  1973.  press  release  sent  out 
by  Dr.  Robert  White,  criticizing  the  poh- 
cies  of  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
ver>-  candid — and  I  believe  appropriately 
strong— language.  Dr    White  sUted: 

The  Ooveriimenu  of  J*p«n  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  effectively  refu^^d  to  comply  with 
vital  conservation  decisions  taken  by  the 
IWC.  The  nations  of  the  world  have  indi- 
cated their  aimoet  uaaolmous  determination 
that  the  whales  be  protected  .  The  ac- 
tion of  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
IgnorLng  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
Commission  In  which  they  sit.  calls  into 
que«tlon  whether  the  IWC  as  presently  con- 
stituted Is  capable  of  serving  the  cause  of 
consetTat:o:i.  or  only  that  of  the  whaling 
Industry. 

Another  recent  press  release  sent  out 
by  a  coalition  of  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental groups,  operating  under  the 
name  "Project  Monitor."  and  including 
the  Animal  Protection  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Animal  Welfare  Institute.  De- 
fenders of  Wildlife,  the  Environmental 
Policy  Center.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  the 
Fund  for  Ammals.  and  Let  Live.  Inc  . 
called  for  a  boycott  of  all  Japanese  goods 
sold  in  this  counto  a  position  later 
adopted  by  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration as  well  As  these  groups  have 
pointed  out,  a  possible  means  of  exert- 
ing economic  pressure  on  Japan  might 
be  the  -Pelly  amendment"  to  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967.  which  per- 
mits the  United  States  to  embargo  fish- 
eries products  from  nations  that  flout  in- 
ternational program.^  establLshed  for  the 
conservation  of  marine  resources 

In  a  subsequent  press  release  issued 
after  the  Soviet  Union  followed  Japan's 
lead  in  rejecting  the  major  conservation 
measures  agreed  to  by  the  IWC.  the 
Mom'or  coalition  observed  that: 

The  Russians  were  carrying  out  policies 
more  greedy.  Imperialistic,  and  exploltatt^ 
tnan  anv  capitalist  nation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Japan  .  Russia  is  behaving  In  a 
must  destructive  and  Irresponsible  manner 
and  Is  carrying  out  ecor.omlc  policies  charac- 
terized by  the  same  greed  and  shortaighted- 
nei3  which  the  Soviet  Union  attributes  to 
the  c*pltall.;t  wor'.d  Bv  helping  wipe  out 

this  irreplaceable  resource  for  the  sake  of 
an  eaav  prcflt.  thereby  depriving  the  oth«r 
nat:ons  of  the  world  as  well  as  future  gen- 
eration* of  this  priceless  herl'age.  Russia  is 
violating  its  own  Marxist -I.en Inst  principles 
*«d  IS  surpasBlng  tlie  worst  excesses  of 
capitalism 

I  can  easily  understand  why  the  above 
groups  feel  that  such  extreme  measures 
may  now  be  necessary  The  campaign  to 
save  the  whales  involves  more  than  pre- 
venting the  near  or  actual  extinction  of 
the  largest  and  among  the  most  Intelli- 
gent animals  that  have  ever  Inhabited 
the  earth,  or  of  halting  the  incredible 
sufTerlng  we  are  Inflicting  upon  these 
creatures 

The  real  danger  Ls  that  In  eliminating 
the  leviathans,  we  are  further  upsetting 
the  delicate  balance  of  life  In  the  world's 
oceans,  ecosystems  whose  health  and 
subility  are  fundamental  to  man's  own 
survival  By  further  depleting  the  re- 
maining whale  stocts  to  obtain  products 
for  ■Ahich  there  are  readily  available  sub- 


stitutes. It  is  Dot  too  farfetched  to  ask 
if  man  may  be  foolishly  hastening  his 
own  doom. 

We  can  no  longer  plead  Innocence.  The 
history  of  whaling  has  been  character- 
ized by  the  destruction  of  one  species 
after  another:  the  blue  whaJe,  the  largest 
animal  that  has  ever  lived;  the  right, 
bowhead,  and  humpback  There  Is  serious 
concern  that  some  of  these  species  may 
be  so  depleted  as  to  be  already  doomed, 
for  It  IS  possible  that  not  enough  males 
and  females  will  be  able  to  Rnd  one 
another  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
ocean  to  breed  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
perpetuate  the  species. 

Although  reduced  to  tiny  fractions  of 
their  former  size,  the  sei.  sperm,  and  fin- 
back whales — all  of  which  are  on  our 
endangered  species  list— are  sUll  heavilj- 
hunted,  mainly  by  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  together  kill  85  percent  of 
the  whales  taken  each  year.  And  now. 
with  Japan  and  Russia's  announced  in- 
tenUon  to  ignore  the  most  minimal  con- 
servation measures  to  prevent  the  extinc- 
tion of  these  species,  there  can  be  httle 
optimism  for  their  chances  of  future 
survival. 

But  the  tragic  extinction  of  the  great 
whales  is  not  the  only  issue  involved 
here:  in  fact,  they  represent  the  mere 
tip  of  an  iceberg  If  we  allow  the  Japa- 
nese and  Russians  to  destroy  the  last 
of  these  mighty  creatures— In  which 
there  is  such  Intense  world  public  in- 
terest— what  will  stop  these  nations  from 
depfeting  or  destroying  stocks  of  fish 
off  our  shores  which  are  essential  to  our 
Nation's  future  food  supply,  but  which 
are  not  the  subject  of  such  strong  in- 
ternational pressures? 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  what  the 
Russians  and  Japanese  are  domg  to  the 
world  s  fish  stocks  and  future  food  sup- 
ply: Japanese  and  Soviet  trawlers  have 
caused  the  depletion  of  halibut  stocks 
in  the  eastern  Benng  Sea.  which  has 
severely  damaged  the  United  States  ar.d 
Canadian  halibut  fishery  in  this  sea. 
despite  strict  conservation  measures 
adopted  by  us  to  prevent  this;  Japan 
has  over-fished  salmon  and  halibut  in 
nolation  of  the  treaty  provisions  and 
conservation  recommendations  of  the 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission,  and  has  resisted  efforts  to 
protect  young  halibut;  and  we  are  all 
too  familiar  with  the  predator>-  fl-^hirg 
practices  of  the  Japanese  and  Soviet 
trawling  fleets  off  the  sl\ores  of  New 
England.  Alaska,  and  other  areas  of  our 
countr>- 

This  is  a  problem  in  which  all  of  our 
people— not  Just  •con5ervatlonists  "— 
have  a  stake,  and  should  take  an  Inter- 
est I  know  from  speaking  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Alaska  that 
the  people  of  that  SUte  are  Ju.-^t  as  en- 
raged about  tlie  destruction  of  their  fish 
stocks  as  envlronmentallsLs  are  about 
the  extirpation  of  the  great  whales 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  In  Its 
entirety  appear  In  the  Record  Immedi- 
ately following  my  lntroductor>-  remarks 
Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  let  me  quote 
from  the  opening  paragraphs  of  an  arti- 
cle by  John  Near>'  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view World  of  December  4.  1973. 
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Point  JudKh.  Rhode  Island:  The  reason 
you're  not  catching  many  flah.  shrilled  the 
wall  poster  In  a  local  sea-food  place,  la  t>e- 
cauoe  they  are! 

They,  the  poster  explained,  are  Soviet  and 
other  foreign  trawlers — Twelve  Miles  Off  Our 
Coaat,  and  Sucking  Up  Everything  That 
Swims.  Crawls,  or  Hides  In  The  Sand!  The 
placard  ended  with  a  demand  for  a  Two- 
Hundred-MUe  Pishing  Limit  Now! 

Let  me  also  quote  from  the  Book  of 
Jonah  In  the  Old  Testament: 

But  the  Lord  ordained  that  a  great  fish 
should  swallow  Jonah,  and  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  he  remained  in  Its  belly. 

Jonah  prayed  to  the  Lord  his  Ood  from 
the  belly  of  the  Ash: 

I  called  to  the  Lord  In  my  distress,  and  he 
answered  me  out  of  the  belly  of  Sheol  I  cried 
for  help,  and  thou  hast  heard  my  cry. 

As  an  aside,  let  It  be  said  that  the  au- 
thor of  Jonah  was  not  well  up  on  his 
zoologj-.  for  the  whale  he  was  calling  a 
great  fish  we  know  Is  really  a  mammal. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  Joining  Sen- 
ators MACfrtrsoN  and  Hollings  In  intro- 
ducing today  Is  concerned  with  both 
these  questions  aimed  at:  first,  to  con- 
serve the  seriously  threatened  fish  food 
stocks  of  North  America,  and  second,  to 
preserve  the  great  ocean-going  mammal 
who  gave  shelter  to  Jonah  in  his  time  of 
peril  and  distress. 

First,  let  me  address  myself  to  the 
threatened  Irreversible  depletion  of  our 
food  fish  stocks.  The  alarming  situation 
in  the  coastal  fishing  waters  of  New  Eng- 
land Is  symptomatic  of  what  Is  going  on 
throughout  ocean  space.  The  magnitude 
and  urgency  of  the  threat  were  clearly 
brought  out  In  the  testimony  at  the  re- 
cent hearings  Senator  M.^CNusoN  held 
before  the  Commerce  Committee 

As  the  enerKetic  head  of  the  Point  Ju- 
dith Fishing  Cooperative.  Jake  D>kstra. 
accurately  observes: 

The  problem  Is  that  the  pressures  are  mov- 
inff  faster  than  the  diplomats.  I  am  afraid 
If  they  don't  evolve  something  in  1973.  events 
win  overuke  them  Already  various  c»un- 
trles— 35  of  them  in  the  first  two  years— have 
made  some  moves  to  extend  unilateral  Juris- 
diction. I. 

Speaking  from  the  world  community 
\iewpolnt  of  protecting  the  'common 
heritage  of  man.  "  Ambassador  Arvid 
Pardo  of  Malta  who  seeks  pacem  In 
maribus.  identifies  a  problem  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter 

We  need  management  of  ocean  resources. 
This  Is  essential  because  technology  has 
brought  about  a  situation  where  over  fish- 
ing can  Uke  place  There  must  be  certain 
minimal  standards.  We  have  to  have  a  meas- 
ure of  authority. 

The  Joint  resolution  calls  upon  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce  to 
respond  to  this  food  resource  emergency 
In  ocean  space  using  all  the  authority 
that  domestic  law  and  International 
agreements  place  at  their  command. 
One  area  of  diplomatic  action,  for  ex- 
ample would  be  hl-rh  level  bilateral  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  Japan,  with 
other  Involved  countries,  aimed  at  per- 
fecting or  ensuring  the  enforcement  of 
multilateral  agreements  already  in  exist- 
ence, such  as  those  of  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries— ICNAF 

Ultimate  solutions  lie  In  the  establlsh- 
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ment  of  tin  orderly  International  regime 
for  the  oceans.  This  Is  the  goal  of  the 
Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  which  is  already  under- 
way. The  United  States  must  make  every 
effort  to  contribute  to  Its  successful  out- 
come. Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  act 
to  assure  that  when  a  regime  of  the  seas 
comes  into  effect,  food  fish  stocks  will 
not  have  diminished  to  the  point  of  no 
return. 

In  my  remarks  last  week  in  Congres- 
sional Record,  December  13,  pages 
41445-7.  I  outlined  In  some  detail  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  plight  of 
the  whale.  At  the  heart  of  this  problem 
lies  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  two  re- 
maining major  whaling  nations,  Japan 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  observe  the  10-year 
moratorium  on  commercial  whaling 
called  f6r  by  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment  and  to 
abide  by  conservation  decisions  taken  by 
the  Intern:monal  Whaling  Commission 
in  London  last  Jime.  The  United  States 
through  the  Departments  of  State  amd 
Commerce  has  protested  these  refusals. 
In  the  private  domain,  a  goods  boycott 
has  been  launched.  Whatever  Is  possible 
must  be  done  to  preserve  the  family  of 
whales,  dolphins,  porpoises,  and  other 
sea  mamimals  in  all  their  variegated 
branches. 

From  the  belly  of  a  whale  came 
Jonah's  anguished  cry  for  help,  and  it 
was  heard.  Now  out  of  the  depths  comes 
the  cr>'  of  the  whale  that  it  may  live. 
The  song  of  the  whale  must  not  be  a 
swan  song. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  third  installment 
of  "Chaos  at  Sea  "  by  John  Neary,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Saturday  Review  World 
and  the  text  of  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  on 
the  decisions  of  the  International  Whal- 
ing Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Of     FLOUNDEaBURCERS     AND    IKE.     PlSHEEMAN'S 

Dilemma 

(By  John  Neary  I 
Point  JvDrrH.  Rhode  Island — The  Reason 
You're  Not  Catching  Many  Pish,  shrilled  the 
wall  poster  in  a  local  sea-food  place.  Is  Be- 

\ cause  They  Axe! 
They,  the  poster  explained,  are  Soviet  and 
ther  foreign  trawlers — twelve  miles  off  our 
coast,  and  sucking  up  everything  that  swims, 
crawls,  or  hides  in  the  sand!  The  placard 
ended  with  a  demand  for  a  two-hundred-mUe 
flshlng  limit  nowl 

As  I  sat  thinking  over  the  poster's  message, 
the  waitress  arrived  with  a  miserable,  bri- 
quette-shaped object  that  looked  nothing 
like  the  succulent,  snowshoeshaped  flounder 
I'd  ordered.  It  looked,  rather.  Uke  a  slightly 
overslzecj  Oood  Humnr  bar  minus  Its  wooden 
stick  and  entombed  under  thick  layers  of 
jellied  breadcrumbs  I  smeared  the  "floun- 
derburger  "  with  tartar  sauce  and  chomped 
away  on  It,  glumly  but  gamely 

On  the  way  out  I  looked  again  at  that  wall 
poster,  with  sharper  Interest:  With  all  those 
foreign  fleets  out  there  scooping  in  fish  and 
spewing  out  anonymous-looking  briquettes, 
how  can  we  sea-food  buffs  ever  be  sure  again 
about  the  origins  and  contents  of  the  cube- 
shaped  objects  dumped  on  our  plates? 

I  figured,  of  course,  that  the  poster's  anti- 
poacher  message  was  probably  exaggerated 
Bnt  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  anger  it  re- 
flects is  genuine  enough. 


The  flounder-briquette  dii.iier  I  had  Just 
consumed  attests  to  the  '.&<.i  that  the  Reds 
aren't  getting  quite  everything  out  of  the 
ocean.  StlU,  I  suspect  that  In  the  little  Point 
Judith  sea-food  place,  I  stumbled  on  two 
soUd  clues — the  flounderburger  and  the 
shrill  poster — to  what  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
radical  change  In  the  life  of  the  American 
fisherman.  Always  before  he  had  been 
thought  of  as  a  Wlnslow  Homer  like  figure — 
souury,  taciturn,  picturesquely  resigned  to 
life  as  the  tides  bring  it  to  him.  But  the 
flounderburger  and  th*  poster  reflect  mass 
production,  mechanization,  a  flery  new  rniJl- 
tance,  and  a  high  d^^ree  of  pwlltlclzatlon. 
fueled  by  a  keen  anger.  The  fisherman  may 
evan  be  as  sore  about  the  foreign  poachers  as 
I  was  about  the  plastic  briquette. 

My  flounderburger  and  the  American  fish- 
erman's dilemma  have  both  been  shaped  by 
the  same  force :  econcmics.  Americans  don't 
Uke  fish  \ery  much  to  begin  with:  They 
ooiisumed  only  12.2  pounds  of  sea  food  per 
person  last  year,  compared  with  86.1  pounds 
per  person  in  Iceland,  where  they  can't  seem 
to  get  enough  of  It.  We  Americans  Import 
vastly  more  sea  food  than  our  own  vessels 
bring  lu  each  year.  TTiose  richly  nutritious 
waters  over  our  contlr.enial  shelf,  mixed  with 
currents  from  the  n^rth  and  south,  not  only 
produce  stupendous  quantles  of  fish  but  also 
draw  huge  fleets  of  foreign  fishing  vessels 
to  hunt  them  Mere  than  800  ships  each 
>'ear  harvest  the  waters  off  the  United 
States — Poles.  Russians,  Bulgarians,  E.ist 
Germans,  West  Germans.  Italians.  French, 
Norwegians.  Japanese.  Cubans.  Greeks.  Even 
Irish  boats  are  out  there,  vying  to  fill  their 
holds  for  tables  back  heme.  They  all  want 
sea  protein  far  more  keenly  than  do  Amerl- 
CA'is — who  make  a  sizable  portion  of  what 
sea  produce  they  do  purchase  Into  cat  food 
and  fertilizer,  to  the  vast  amusement  of  for- 
eign fishermen.  Many  of  the  fleets  compet- 
ing are  government  subsldl?ed.  so  that  the 
Independent  tJ.S.  fisherman  simply  cannot 
afford  to  compete  with  them.  One  result  Is 
that  you  will  find  pcM:klng  plants  In  villages 
like  proud  old  Gloucester  slicing  up  fish 
caught  by  Polish  boats,  so  as  to  supply  the 
.American  fondness  for  fish  sticks.  Another 
result  has  been  the  imposition  of  quotas  on 
coastal  waters  that  VS.  fishermen  have  tradl- 
tlonallv  regarded  as  their  own  pro'-l;lentlalIv 
granted  flshlng  preserve.  Enforcement  of  the 
quotas  Is  vague  and  mostly  voluntary.  It  is 
overseen  only  by  a  Coast  Guard  monltorine 
plane  that  carries  a  United  States  Natloaai 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  spotter  alon:;  on  Its 
weekly  overflights.  Some  stocks  have  suffered 
near-mortal  damage.  Haddock,  driven  nearly 
t->  commercial  extinction,  cod,  ocean  perch, 
pollack,  vellowtall  flounder— all  are  now 
under  some  kind  of  formal  quota 

This  has  been  rough  on  many  U.S.  fisher- 
men. Boston.  heavUy  dependent  on  haddock. 
has  seen  Us  flshlng  fleet  decline  from  seventy- 
nine  vessels  In  1958  to  Just  thlrtv  bv  1970. 
Several  years  ago.  for  the  first  time,  fish 
vendors  at  the  city's  wharf  were  selling  fish, 
almost  half  a  million  pounds  of  It.  that  had 
been  trucked  In  from  a.s  far  away  as  Canada 
Other  pors  have  resoureefuilv  switched 
brands.  Thus  It  Is  that  flounderburgers  much 
like  the  one  that  graced  my  plate  In  Point 
Judith  begin  their  trip  to  the  competitive 
marketplace  on  the  first  floor  of  a  building 
that  Is  the  heart  of  Point  Judith's  econcmv: 
the  fishermen's  cooperative.  When  the  floun- 
der arrive  here,  they  stlM  look  like  flsh  Fresh 
from  the  draggers  that  bring  them  in,  thev 
roll  on  a  conveyor  belt  past  a  silent  gantlet 
of  knlfe-wleldlng  men  and  wotnen:  The 
long  blades  flash  Just  one  per  Ish.  and 
the  de-flllet«d  corpse  ends  up  In  a  bin 
The  flllet.  meanwhile.  U  shunted  along  to- 
w.ird  flounderburgerhood  and  destiny 

The  Point  Judith  co-op  is  one  of  more  tiian 
100  malnuined  by  some  10.000  t:  S .  Puerto 
Rlcan.  and  Virgin  Islands  fishermen  For 
the    men    who    sail    from    the    tiny    harbor 


each  day,  the  co-op  provides  more  than  Just 
an  economic  edge  in  their  endless  competi- 
tion with  the  vagaries  of  water,  weather,  and 
the  foreign  fleets.  It  lends  them  political 
clout,  too.  In  the  form  of  one  Jake  Oykstra, 
burly  president  of  the  co-op.  Dykstra's  father 
came  to  Point  Judith  many  years  ago  to  con- 
tinue the  livelihood  he  had  learned  as  an 
oyslerman  in  West  SayvUle.  Long  Island. 
J»ke  himself  has  been  going  to  sea  ever  since 
he  can  remember. 

While  he  still  tries  to  spend  time  fishing. 
Dykstra  has  In  recent  years  devoted  huge 
chunks  of  his  life  to  seemingly  endless  ne- 
gotiations on  the  law  of  the  sea  and  on  the 
fishing  arrangements  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations.  Dykstra  Is  a  work- 
ing fisherman  co-op  president.  He  is  also  a 
fishing  Industry  adviser  on  the  law  of  the 
sea  and  an  advisory  board  member  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  s  Law  of  the  Sea 
Institute.  Above  all.  Dykstra  stands  four- 
square for  the  coastal  flsherman.  As  one  co- 
op member  put  it,  "Jake's  the  king  around 
here — he  knows  everything  " 

One  thing  Jake  knows  is  that  a  200-mlle 
exclusive  zone  wUl  never  work.  -Por  the 
average  coastal  flsherman  it  would  be  sim- 
plest and  neatest  Just  to  say.  -Stick  the 
fence  out  there  two  hundred  mUes.  and  tell 
them  to  keep  out  "  But  it  s  not  what  we  can 
sell.  Por  Instance.  It  doesn't  protect  the  sal- 
mon fisherman  on  the  west  coast.  In  the 
northwest  and  Alaska.  Their  fish  range  be- 
yond two  hundred  miles.  It  doesn't  please  the 
tuna  fishermen  because  Its  what  the  South 
Americans  are  trying  to  do  to  them  right 
now.  And  It  doesn't  please  the  shrimp  fisher- 
men, because  we  have  a  high-seas  shrimp 
fleet  that  this  runs  Into,  smack,  head  on  ' 

To  Dykstra  and  his  Industry  the  answer 
Is  a  proposal  based  not  on  geography  but  on 
biology:  "We  would  like  to  see  the  resources 
that  are  dependent  on  our  coastal  environ- 
ment declared  the  property  of  the  coastal  na- 
tion. Just  as  oil  and  minerals  have  been  The 
fin  fish  of  the  ocean  can  be  classified  Into 
roughly  three  categories:  coastal  varieties: 
varieties  that  spawn  in  fresh  wat?r  and 
spend  most  of  their  lives  at  sea;  and  high- 
seas  varieties  such  as  tuna,  which  range  the 
ocean  and  do  not  depend  on  a  coastal  envi- 
ronment There  are  such  fish  as  herring, 
which  may  range  quite  widely  But  they  need 
the  coastal  envlrorjnent  for  food  and  repro- 
duction. 

We  are  willing  to  make  the  provision  that 
If  we  do  not  utilize  the  fish,  if  they  are  un- 
derutUlzed.  an  arrangemect  could  be  made 
so  that  someone  can  utilize  them  In  other 
words,  we  Just  don't  buUd  a  fence  around 
food  that  is  needed  by  mankind  and  sav.  Its 
ours,  you  can't  have  It.  let  it  die' — because 
many  of  these  things  are  a  matter  of  accep- 
tability to  the  world  community.  What  we're 
doing  Is  trying  to  pet  some  klna  or  compro- 
mise that  people  can  live  with  and  that  will- 
sell. 

"Our  biggest  dlDlculty  domestlcallv." 
Dvkstra  savs,  is  with  the  mUitary  Thev-i^ 
very,  very  skeptical  of  anything  that  can  lead 
to  any  countiy  barring  military  hardwai* — 
airplanes  smd  nuclear  submarines — through 
any  kind  of  excuse.  They  feel  that  if  rou  draw 
lines  in  the  ocean  and  say.  'Well,  we  hav« 
Jurisdiction  for  fisheries  out  so  far."  then  this 
will  quickly  be  expanded  to  other  areas  and 
win  exclude  military  activities  " 

Against  this  tangled  backgrvjund.  Inter- 
national agreement  has  not  beeti  pro.-eedin*: 
with  alacrity.  "The  problem  Is  that  the 
pressures  are  moving  faster  than  the 
diplomats."  Dykstra  says  I'm  afraid  If  ther 
don't  evolve  something  in  19T3  events  will 
o\-ertake  them  .Already  var.ous  countries — 
thirty-five  of  them  In  the  firrt  twn  years — 
ha\*  made  some  moves  to  exteiKl  unliateral 
jurisdiction." 

Dykstra  is  certain  his  Industry  eventually 
will  get  some  sort  of  mana^metit  or  control 
over   coastal    fisheries,    if   only    because    the 
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growing    world    employiiMnt    of   such    

"wtU  d«mAn<I  thU  ftnd  the  UnlUd  St«t««  wlU 
go  aloQg  " 

Me»nwbUe  t>«twoen  now  and  •  unilater^ 
mo7«  or  »  r»Ufl6d  l»w  ot  tb«  •••  tr««ty.  *  lot 
of  ash  »r«  being  gr»bt)«d  off  Point  Judith. 
"Tb«  achodule  might  be,  '  b«  Mya.  "thAt  we 
ftlgn  in  1975 — but  It  might  rjLM.»  another  Ht* 
years  before  there  are  enough  rmtlflc»tlon«  to 
make  It  International  law.  aeTen  jeara  before 
we  can  go  out  and  lay  to  a  foreign  veeMl. 
Okay,  ge»i  og  the  Oahr  Thla  Is  Just  too  long 
f or  ua  to  wait.  So  we  intend  to  aaX  the  United 
States  to  move  unUateraly  in  the  interim." 

Such  proposals,  backed  by  men  like  Dykstra 
and  the  Industry's  Washington  lobby,  the 
National  Plsherlfls  Institute,  bare  been 
getting  Increasing  attention  in  Congress 
The  proposals  are.  of  course,  woefully  at  odds 
with  the  Ideal  of  a  law  of  the  sea  that  would 
be  something  more  than  the  codification  of 
the  existing  mase  of  treaties  and  fiats  now  In 
effect  between  nations  Demands  such  as 
Dykstra  s  evoke  angry  crltlclam  from  weary 
participants  In  the  law  of  the  sea  controversy 
•There  is.  apparently,  a  belief  that  there  is 
an  opposition  between  pragmatism  and  ideal- 
ism." growls  Arvld  Pardo.  Malta's  former 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Pardo  first 
articulated  the  beguiling  phrase  oommon 
heritage  of  man"  when  he  described  in  I9fl7 
his  vision  of  the  ocean  bed  "We  need  man- 
agement of  ocean  resources."  he  told  the 
partlclpanU  In  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  Law  of  the  Sea  Institute's  recent  con- 
ference in  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

"This  Is  essential  because  technology  baa 
brought  about  a  situation  whe{«  over-flahlng 
can  take  place  There  must  be  certain 
minimal  standards  We  have  to  have  a 
measure  of  authority  If  we  have  merely  na- 
tional management,  this  wUl  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  fisheries  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  will  have  different  standards  of 
management  In  different  areas — with  the 
effect  that  some  states,  with  fl«h  spawning 
In  their  areas  of  Jurisdiction,  will  exploit  fish 
In  such  a  manner  that  there  wUl  be  a  few 
flah  left  to  swim  over  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
other  State?  " 

At    the    Kingston    conference    I    listened 
while    a    United    States    participant    In    the 
negotiations    Leigh   Retlner.  director  of  the 
Interior   Department's    Office    of    Ocean    Re- 
sources,  approached   the   dilemma   from   the 
other  direction   Retiner  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  tribunal  for  Juris- 
dictional   disputes    'A    treaty"    Retlner   as- 
serts,    has  to  be  written   that  is  sufficiently 
attractive  on  basic  issues  to  most  countries 
that   those  things  that   cannot   be   resolved 
are  left  to  be  resolved  by  wise  men  interested 
In     making     objective    decUlons      Problems 
should  not  have  to  be  resolved  by  the  use  or 
force    which   seems  to   be   the   way   we   now 
try  to  resolve  oiir  law  of  the  sea  disputes  • 
The  outlook  for  s   successfvil    treatv   next 
year.  Retlner  savs.  is  far  from  hopeful    '  Mv 
fear  Is  that  the  law  of  the  sea  treaty  on  many 
Important  Issues  will,  of  necessity,  be  vague.  " 
he  says     And  the  question  ts   Will  nations  be 
prepared    to   sacrifice   Just    a    little   of   their 
selfish  Interests  and  take  a  chance  on  a  new 
way  of  resolving  disputes'-  Or  are  we  going  to 
write  a  treaty  that  will  give  rise  to  disputes 
and  force  us  to  negotiate  another  silly  exer- 
cise in  Geneva  five    ten.  fifteen  years   from 
now — after  a  few  more  cod  and  tuna  wars?  ' 
It   seemed   to  me   that   this   was  where    I 
came   in.    these  dlsc\isslons  merely  reflected 
conflicting   demands   instead   of  moving   to- 
ward a  rational  resolution.  I?  was  as  if  the 
co-pilots  of  an  airplane  had  a  pleasant  chat 
about   the  aerodynamics  of  flight  while  the 
pl^ne  hurtled  toward  the  ground 

As  long  as  I  see  countries  like  the  United 
States  unable  to  sacrifice  in  their  negotia- 
tions that  mucK  of  their  national  interest 
It.  order  to  achieve  the  kind  of  broad  Inter- 
national community   I've  Just  referred  to." 


Retmer  says,  "I  cannot  be  very  hopefui  that 
the  Law  of  ths  8«*  Ooixfaranoe  will  be  ninnsas 
ful  " 

What  U  the  biggest  problem,  anyway? 
somebody  asks  Oil.  gas.  minerals,  fiaharlsa. 
or  ^af*  And  who  really  needs  a  law  of  the 
sea.  anyhow? 

Ambassador  Pardo  has  an  answer  "No  one 
needs  the  conference  right  now — but  If  It 
Is  not  sucoaaaful.  the  consequences  In  ten 
years  are  likely  to  be  disastrous.  The  situa- 
tion right  now  ts  like  sharks  smelling  blood 
In  the  wat«r;  they  go  crazy,  attack  the  car- 
cass tear  It  to  pieces — and  kill  each  other, 
all  at  the  same  time  The  states  are  trying 
to  swallow  the  carcass  of  ocean  space  beyond 
national  Jurisdiction  and.  In  the  process,  are 
very  likely  to  Inflict  serious  injury  on  them- 
selves." 

Is  there  no  solution  In  sight? 

That."  says  Leigh  Retlner  glumly.  "Is 
what  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  Is  for— 
to  have  a  solution  to  every  single  one  of  theae 
problems  and  to  have  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, or  we  re  going  to  war  with  each  other" 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  American's  forth- 
right, cogent  remarks  If  America  was  coming 
across  like  this  In  the  negotiating  sessions, 
perhaps  the  outcome  will  not  be  as  bleak 
as  one  might  think  There  It  was.  as  blunt 
as  Jake  Dykstra  and  as  urgent  as  the  poster: 
a  plea  for  genuine  International  effort  to 
start  taking  care  of  our  ocean. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
A  BILL 

S      2T44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rhicoft,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  WEis  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2744.  a  bill  to  reorganize  and  consolidate 
certain  functions  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
raent  In  a  new  Energ>'  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  and  In  a 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission  in  order  to 
promote  more  efficient  management  of 
such  functions. 


ADDITIONAL  CX)SPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 


s.  aia.  tat 


At  the  request  of  Mr  Magitoson. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Hrcska)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  222.  authorizing  a  Na- 
tional Oceans  Policy  Study 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMKNDMXN-r    MO.    SSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Kiwwibt,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr  IrtouTk)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No 
920  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
'HJl.  8214  >  to  modify  the  tax  treatment 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  civilian  employees 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
In  order  to  Inform  my  colleagues  that 
at  the  request  of  the  distlngxilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  'Mr  Hahtkdj,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans" Affairs.  :  will  chair  a  hearing  dur- 
ing the  week  of  January  14.  most  prob- 
ably  on   January    17.   In   Los   Angeles. 


Calif  ,  In  order  to  continue  the  investi- 
gation begun  at  a  hearing  I  chaired  In 
San  Diego  on  August  29  TTie  purpose  of 
the  coming  hearing  will  be  to  discover  the 
specific  causes  for  the  current  crisis  sit- 
uation In  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Vet- 
erans' Admlnlstraton  office,  where  there 
are  8,800  backlogged  cases  of  veterans 
having  difficulties  with  educational  as- 
sistance payments. 

I  will  address  this  problem  in  greater 
detail  later  today 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time,  the  sub- 
committee will  receive  testimony  from 
witnesses  who  reside  in  the  areas  served 
by  the  Los  Angeles  VA  office,  from 
campus  veteran  affairs  officers,  and  from 
the  Veterans"  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion to  discovering  the  causes  of  the  cur- 
rent disaster  In  Los  Angeles,  we  hope  to 
come  up  with  some  viable  suggestions 
for  more  effective  processing  procedures 
for  the  veteran.s  education  benefit  pro- 
gram, and  In  general,  for  a  more  effec- 
tive and  responsive  VA  regional  office 
In  Los  Angeles 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINO 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  order  to  Inform  my  colleagues  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Hospitals  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  January-  15,  In  Los  Angeles, 
and  on  January  18.  1974,  In  Sacramento! 
Calif  ,  In  order  to  conduct  a  review  of 
the  veterans'  health  care  and  the  Im- 
plementaUon  of  Public  Law  93-82  at  the 
Long  Beach  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  and  at  the  VA  hospitals  at 
Livermore  and  Martinez,  Calif. 

Mr  President,  at  that  time,  the  sub- 
committee will  be  receiving  testimony 
from  witnesses  who  reside  In  those 
regions  and  from  veterans'  group  leaders 
as  well.  In  order  that  we  may  have  their 
unique  insight  into  the  problems  which 
may  be  present  in  the  carrying  out  of 
Public  Law  93-«2,  the  "Veterans'  Health 
Care  Expansion  Act  of  1973,"'  which  I 
authored  as  S.  59  and  which  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  August  3.  1973.  The 
subcommittee  will  also  be  looking  into 
the  general  administrative  practices 
admissions  policies  and  medical  school 
affiliations,  as  well  as  the  possible  need 
for  further  hospital  or  outpatient  facili- 
ties in  these  areas 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RETIREMENT  OF  BEN  J  GILLEAS 
DIRECTOR  OF  INVESTIGATIONS, 
PREPAREDNESS  INVESTIGATING 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  this  month  Mr.  Ben  J.  Oll- 
leas,  director  of  investigations  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, will  retire  after  20  years  service  on 
that  subcommittee  and  32  years  as  an 
employee  of  the  Government. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  since  Januarj'  14, 
1959.  and  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee since  January  of  1969,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  know  and  work  with 
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Mr.  OlUeas  in  many  critical  areas  vital 
to  our  national  defense. 

During  this  period  Mr  Gllleas  wais  a 
valued  member  of  the  staff  and  earned 
the  respect  of  all  the  committee  mem- 
bers. A  staff  professional  of  exceptional 
ability,  he  faithfully  and  diligently 
served  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committee. 

Over  the  years  many  members  came  to 
rely  upon  his  counsel  and  sound  judg- 
ment and  to  call  upon  his  vast  store  of 
knowledge.  His  work  as  Director  of  In- 
vestigations since  1965  resulted  In  his 
handling  some  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
faced  by  this  subcommittee.  In  each  in- 
stance he  performed  In  an  exceptional 
manner  and  his  objective  and  thorough 
Investigations  enabled  the  committee 
members  to  have  available  all  of  the 
facts  before  making  final  decisions. 

His  high  caliber  work  has  been  par- 
ticularly Important  in  connection  with 
his  role  as  chief  coun.sel  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee  for  over  5  years. 
During  this  period  he  directed  the  staff 
In  assisting  the  Members  as  they  made 
decisions  on  requests  totaling  around  $3 
billion  armually. 

During  the  p€ist  few  years  he  has  han- 
dled, with  great  skill,  the  complex  staff 
work  on  the  Navy  s  new  F-14  adrcraft. 
Because  of  problems  with  the  contract 
this  procurement  item  has  required  de- 
tailed investigations  and  study. 

Mr.  Oilleas  also  played  a  key  role  In 
the  muzzling  of  the  military  investiga- 
tion which  I  lnltiat«i  \\\  1361  ai.d  which 
consumed  almost  the  entire  time  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  m  1&62 

Over  the  years  he  ha.-^  .served  under 
three  chairmen,  Senator  John  C.  Sten- 
Nis.  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  and  Leverett 
Saltonstall.  Many  important  InvesUga- 
tions  were  directed  by  these  Senators 
during  the  chairmanships.  One  which 
comes  to  mind  Is  the  investigation  or- 
dered by  Senator  L>Tidon  Johnson,  which 
inquired  into  our  lack  of  space  technol- 
ogy after  the  Soviets  orbited  Sputnik  I 
in  1957.  Out  of  that  investigation  rame 
the  recommendation  to  esUibU.sh  the 
Natlonsil  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committees  now  operating  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Of  recCTit  Importance  has  been  Mr. 
Oilleas'  work  in  the  investigations  di- 
rected by  Senator  Stennis  into  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Army's  fighting  divisions. 
This  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance 
and  carries  out  the  charter  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  which  is  to  as- 
sure the  continuous  preparedness  of  our 
national  defense  structure. 

A  graduate  of  Georgetown  University's 
School  of  Foreign  Service  In  1948.  Mr. 
Oilleas  received  a  law  degree  from  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  School  In 
1952. 

Besides  his  abilities  as  a  legal  expert 
and  an  Investigator.  Mr.  Gllleas  dem- 
onstrated personal  qualities  of  character 
and  integrity.  He  was  always  diplomatic 
and  polite 

Mr.  President,  I  know  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  and  my  colleeigues 
In  the  Senate  will  Join  with  me  In  wish- 
ing for  Mr  Gllleas  continued  success  in 
whatever  he  might  undertake. 


Mr,  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent lo  have  printed  u:  the  Record  a 
.statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

STArSMENT  BT  SkNATOB  HOWARD  CANNON 

Mr.  Pkkoidknt,  It  Is  my  p;eas-.:re  at  th;? 
time  to  give  credit  to  a  valuable  staff  member 
of  the  .'^i.ate'F  .Armed  .Services  Committee 
I  am  speak i!.»:  jf  Mr  Ben  Oilleas  who  b.as 
Juxt  retired  af'f-e'  -'  :r,pietlng  more  than  32 
years  of  federal  (rnverr.ment  .service  As  most 
of  my  oolleague«  know,  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  pr'  fesAloi.al  staff  rf  the  Sen- 
ate .s  Arm.ed  Se.-vlres  Commute*'  and  addi- 
tionally ae  the  director  of  lnvestl»tatlon,B  of 
the  Preparednes-s  Subf^onimittee  He  also  per- 
formed yeoma:.  service  as  the  General  C-o;n- 
ael  of  the  Tactical  .Air  Power  Subcommittee 
and  Cloee  Air  Stipport  Subcommittee  Being 
Chairman  of  both  cjf  tJieee  commute'es,  I  had 
an  excellent  opjjortvinlty  to  watch  this  man 
function  I  can  unrescnodly  say  that  he  Is 
an  energetic.  Imaginative  and  exceptionally 
capable  person  I  might  alao  add  that  every 
once  In  a  while  a  staff  member  surfaces  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  others  Ben  la  this 
Itlnd  of  an  individual  and  it  wafl  my  pr:\  ile^ 
to  have  him  work  for  me  He  shall  not  be 
forgotten,  and  I  wish  him  well  in  whatever 
avocation  he  decides  to  follow. 


BEN  J  GILLEAS  A.ND  R  J.AMES 
WOOLSEY  DESERVE  PLAITDITS 
FOR  THEIR  SERVICE  TO  THE 
ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McINT\TtE,  Mr.  President,  two 
very  able  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  are 
leaving  that  committee  and  I  want  to 
join  In  paying  tribute  to  their  many  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  fine  record  both  of  them 
have  written. 

Ben  is  retiring  after  32  years  of  Gov- 
ernment service.  20  years  of  these  on  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee. 

During  his  two  decades  of  work  here 
in  the  Senate  he  has  been  a.s.sociated 
with  many  of  the  major  accomplish- 
ments of  this  major  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

He  did  much  of  the  important  work 
on  Investigating  ammunition  shortages 
in  Korea  during  that  difficult  conflict. 

For  many  years  he  has  conducted  an- 
nual Investigations  Into  the  readiness  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  in  the  course  of 
this  made  many  trips  to  the  battle  fronts 
in  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  combat 
readiness  Ben  has  been  conducting  In- 
vestigations Into  the  overall  manpower 
needs  of  the  various  headquarters  com- 
mands and  the  justification  for  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  assigned.  Many  of  his 
recommendations  for  reductions  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

A  lawyer — he  graduated  from  George- 
town Law  School — he  also  has  served 
for  5  years  as  chief  counsel  for  the  Tacti- 
cal Air  Power  Subcommittee  headed  by 
my  friend  the  distinpui.shed  Senator 
from  Nevada  '  Mr.  CArmoN  >  He  ha^  par- 
ticularly lent  hi,-;  talents  to  work  on  the 
complex  F-14  program 

I  thank  Ben  for  the  service  he  pro- 
vided me  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 


I  wish  Ben  well  in  thejini  to  come 
as  he  gets  some  deserved  respite  from 
his  years  of  .servmg  his  country 

And,  while  Ben  is  retiring,  the  other 
member  of  the  staff  who  is  leaving  Is 
going  into  private  practice  of  law 

Jim  Wooisey  came  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  only  recently  but  he  per- 
formed distinguished  .service  d'j.-ing  his 
3  years  working  for  the  Senai* 

A  Yale  Law  School  eraduaie  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  Jim 
Drought  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee experience  as  a  staff  member  in  the 
Pentagon  and  an  adviser  to  the  U.8. 
delegation  to  SALT, 

On  the  committee  Jim  has  provided 
invaluable  staff  work  on  the  draft,  vol- 
untary military  service,  and  many  other 
important  areas. 

I  want  to  thank  Jun  for  the  assistance 
he  provided  me  and  the  other  memljers 
of  the  committee  and  to  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  pursuits 


RETIREMENT  OF  BEN  GILLEAS 

Mr.  STENKIS  Mr,  President,  I  want 
to  take  a  m.oment  to  say  a  word  of  com- 
mendation for  Ben  Oiliest,  director  of 
Investigations  for  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 
He  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  thi.s  month 
after  20  years  of  subcommittee  service. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
a-s  chairman  of  the  .A-Tned  .Services  Com.- 
mittee,  I  think  I  am  a.s  well  accsuainted 
as  anj-one  with  Ben  Gilleas  and  his  serv- 
ice. He  is  a  man  of  high  Integrity,  and 
he  has  devoted  great  professional  skill 
to  his  work  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  has  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  defen.se. 

As  a  staff  Investigator  and,  more  re- 
cently, as  director  of  investigations  he 
has  inquired  over  the  years  into  a  num- 
ber of  important  defer,se  p.-oblemi.'^  His 
report.s  have  been  of  great  use  to  me  and 
to  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  .'Vrmed  Services  Committee. 

Mr  Gllleas  with  a  total  of  more  than 
30  years  in  Government.  Is  fiUly  deserv- 
ing of  retirement.  I  hate  to  see  him  leave, 
but  I  wish  him  well  in  the  future.  He 
has  my  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done. 


RETrREME>rT  OF  BEN  GILLEAS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr  President,  during  my 
first  year  of  service  on  the  .\rmed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  have  relied  heavily  on 
the  experti.se  of  commutee  staff  members 
for  guidance  None,  however,  was  more 
helpful  to  me  during  this  year,  nor  more 
consistent  in  his  advice  and  counsel 
than  Ben  Gllleas. 

My  orientation  to  the  m^anj'  complex 
problems  which  daily  absorb  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  made. easier  by 
my  close  association  with  Ben.  B«i  Is  ex- 
--pptionaLly  bright  and  competent,  and 
will  be  soreb'  missed  by  all  members  of 
the  comm.lttee  who  relied  on  his  ex- 
perience aind  wisdom.  I  join  aU  the  com- 
mittee members  In  regretting  the  loss  of 
this  knowledgeable  individual  from  the 
Armed  SerMces  staff 

B^n  certainly  has  my  best  wishes  as 
he  retires  from  Government  work  and 
goes  Into  other  endeavors  at  the  end  of 
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this  month,  and  I  am  cerUln  all  of  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  him  great 
success  in  all  future  endeavors. 


December  21,  1973 


RETIREMENT  OF  BEN  QILLEAS 
AND  JIM  WOOLSEY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  have  over  the  years  come  to  recog- 
nize the  important  service  rendered  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  American  public 
by  the  dedicated  and  competent  members 
of  the  staff  It  was  thus  with  great  re- 
gret that  I  learned  that  Ben  Ollleas. 
the  staff  director  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  and  Jim  Woolsey,  the 
committee  s  general  counsel,  would  be 
leaMng  us  at  the  end  of  the  current 
session. 

I  know  I  speak  for  every  member  of 
the  committee  in  pointing  out  the  key 
role  both  Ben  and  Jim  played  in  the 
orderly-  conduct  of  committee  business. 
Whether  in  resolving  the  complex,  tech- 
nical, or  legal  problems  present  In  every 
defense  measure,  or  in  making  sure  that 
all  facets  of  a  question  were  fully  and 
knowledpeably  explored,  the  vitallegis- 
lation  reported  out  by  the  committee  has 
been  far  the  better  for  their  efforts 

In  expressing  my  own  appreciation  for 
their  dedicated  work.  I  want  to  wish 
both  Ben  and  Jim  the  best  of  success 
in  their  future  endeavors. 


THE  UNFAVORABLE  ECONOMIC  IM- 
PACT OF  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
impact  of  the  current  energy  shortage 
already  has  begun  to  chill  potential 
business  expansion  in  our  State  of 
Missouri. 

Because  of  the  energ>'  squeeze,  accord- 
ing to  the  Missouri  Ehvision  of  Commerce 
and  Industrial  Development,  a  larger 
manufacturer  has  postponed  a  decision 
to  locate  its  i30  million  facility  In  mid- 
Mi.ssouri. 

The  company,  which  could  have  em- 
ployed some  1.000  people,  explained  to 
CID  that  they  were  impressed  with  the 
cooperation,  shown,  and  the  interest  gen- 
erated by  the  citizens  of  that  part  of 
mid-Missoun;  but  the  energy  crisis,  with 
its  resulting  problems,  have  delayed  fur- 
ther decision  on  plant  expansion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  a 
news  release  on  this  matter  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NrWS    RlXKASK 

(Information  Section.  MiMourl  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industrial  Development. 
Jefferson  City.  Missouri) 

A  major  manufacturer  has  postponed  any 
decision  on  the  location  of  new  facilities  In 
Mld-MUsourl  because  of  the  energy  squeeze, 
according  to  Ray  V  Jeffrey,  director  of  In- 
dustrial development  for  the  Missouri  Divi- 
sion of  Commerce  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment. -^ 

Late  In  August  of  this  year  the  Division 
had  been  asked  by  this  manufacturer  to  doc- 
ument a  labor  supply  of  1.000  people  In  the 
Mld-Mlssouri  area.  This  company  had  plans 
to  mveat  over  »30  mllUon.  "With  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  news  media  and  other  Interested 


people,  we  were  able  to  ahow  a  labor  pool  of 
over   7.000    persons,"   Jeffrey    explained. 

When  contacted  about  their  decision  to 
hold  back  on  plans  for  the  large  manufac- 
turUig  complex,  company  officials  said.  "We 
are  extremely  impressed  with  the  cooperation 
shown  and  the  interest  generated  In  Mld- 
MiSBOurl:  however,  due  to  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  resulting  problems  we  have  decided 
to  delay  any  further  decision  on  the  matter 
until  a  definite  solution  can  b*  worked  out." 

"This  does  not  mean  the  company  will 
locate  In  another  area  or  that  the  work  in- 
volved In  providing  the  company  with  the 
labor  information  was  not  important;  it 
means  In  this  case  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  wait  for  a  more  favorable  energy  climate.  ' 
Jeffrey  concluded. 


Christmas  stockings   around    town    Ho.   ho 
ho  .  .   .  pUy   It  again.  Sam  .  .  er,   BUI. 


PLAY  IT  AGAIN,  SAM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  Play  It  Acain,  Sam.' 
in  last  night's  Washington  Star-News 
deals  accuiately  and  directly  with  a  re- 
cent incident  involving  a  Ralph  Nader 
lawyer  and  a  White  House  tape.  The  edi- 
torial says  what  needs  to  be  said.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Plat  It  Again.  Sam 

Who  said  social  life  In  Washington  Is  dull 
since  the  NUon  administration  came  to 
lown^  We  now  have  the  ultimate  In  enter- 
tainment on  the  cocktaU  circuit  Tape  re- 
cordings, straight  from  the  Oval  Office. 

They  may  be  scratchy  and  hard  to  hear 
but.  gads,  what  great  fun:  If  vou  listen 
closely — and  who  s  going  to  engage  in  the 
usual  cocitall  party  chit-chat  when  a  Wa- 
tergate tape  Is  OR?— you  can  hear  President 
Nixon  telling  Jokes  and  heaven  knows  what 
else  And  all  courtesy  of  Nader  s  raiders,  that 
super-duper  groOp  of  reformers  who  engage 
In  rooting  out  injustice,  malfeaaance.  mis- 
feasance, wrongdoing,  and  bad  Judgment  of 
all  description,  from  the  corporate  board 
rooms  of  America  to  the  highest  councils  of 
government. 

It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  an  Instance  of  poorer 
Judgment  than  that  of  WlllUm  Dobrovlr 
when  he  played  a  ocpy  of  a  White  House 
tape  the  other  night  at  a  cocktail  party.  It 
13  particularly  Irresponsible  conduct  for  a 
lawyer,  who  la  considered  an  officer  of  the 
court. 

The  White  House  turned  the  tape  over  to 
Dobrovlr  as  a  result  of  a  court  order  in  a  suit 
filed  by  Nader  and  a  number  of  consumer 
groups,  who  have  charged  that  milk  subsi- 
dies were  raised  by  the  Nixon  administration 
In  return  for  campaign  contributions  The 
playing  of  the  Upe  at  a  cocktail  party  lends 
weight  to  Mr  Nixon  s  argument  that  execu- 
tive confidentiality  is  being  breached  by  re- 
quiring him  to  turn  over  Watergate  tapes 
to  courts  and  investigators 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dobrovlr  also  used  bad 
Judgment  In  getting  the  help  of  a  network 
television  correspondent  to  make  two  copies 
of  the  tape  That  plays  squarely  Into  the 
hands  of  those  at  the  White  House  who  ac- 
cuse Watergate  Investigators  and  the  press 
of  being  in  cahoots  to  get  the  President. 

Dobrovlr  has  acknowledged  his  error  and 
has  told  the  court  he  is  sorrj-.  But  that 
hardly  seems  sufficient  amends  for  such  seri- 
ous misconduct  We  would  think  that  the 
local  Bar  Association  would  at  least  want 
to  look  Into  the  matter. 

If  this  Is  an  example  of  how  the  tapes  are 
beUa?  handled  once  they  get  out  of  the  White 
House,  we  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  copies 
of   Watergate  tapes  show   up  next  week   in 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
in  the  almost  200  years  of  our  existence 
as  a  nation,  the  United  States  has  faced, 
and  has  overcome,  some  major  national 
crises.  Since  the  early  days  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  have  also  been  Involved  in  Inter- 
national crLses.  So  far.  none  of  these 
domestic  or  foreign  crLses  has  seriously 
damaged  the  fabric  of  life  in  America, 
though  there  have  been  some  that  cost 
us  dearly  in  lives  and  in  treasure 

Today,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
the  American  people  are  faced  with  a 
crisis  in  the  supply  of  the  energy  upon 
which  so  much  of  our  lifestyle  depends, 
and  the  ramifications  of  this  crisis  are 
such  that  the  sacrifices  that  will  be  de- 
manded of  us  will  call  for  an  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  an  acceptance,  of  their 
necessity.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  will 
be  inequities.  Honest  administrative 
error,  compoimded  by  some  instances  of 
chicanery,  will  render  a  perfect  distribu- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  an  impossible  task. 
We  are  a  nation  of  human  beings,  not 
angels. 

But  because  we  are  human,  and  be- 
cause the  gasless  Sundays  and  lowered 
thermostats   have   come   upon   us   with 
surthng  suddenness,   we   at   once    look 
around  for  somebody   or  something  to 
blame  for  our  straitened  circumstances. 
At  the  moment,  the  leading  candidates 
In  the  blame  category  are  the  Arabs,  the 
Israelis,   the  major  oil  companies,   and 
the  Nixon  administration,  more  or  less 
in  that  order.  While  each  of  them  bears 
a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  sud- 
denness, if  not  for  the  certainty  of  the 
crisis,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the 
startbng  fact  that  while  we  Americans 
comprise  only  6  percent  of  the  worlds 
population,    we    consume    almost    one- 
third  of  all  the  energy  used  In  the  world. 
Much  of  this  energy  use  In  the  United 
States  has  been  for  nonproductive  pur- 
poses, and  we  have  long  enjoyed  a  prof- 
ligate use  of  energy.  If  the  current  crisis 
will  teach  us  anything,  it  will  be  that  the 
days  of  40-cents-a-gallon  gasoline   are 
over — possibly  never  to  return.  We  have 
been  living  in  a  cheap  energy  era — an 
energy   Utopia.   We    have   now   entered 
upon  an  energy  deficit  era,  where  life 
will  be  bereft  of  a  few  of  the  creature 
comforts  and  luxuries  that  most  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  for  granted  for  decades. 
The  allocations  plan  announced  on  De- 
cember 13  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
signals  the  beginnings  of  realization  by 
the   administration    that,    however   un- 
palatable the  diet  may  be,  our  energy  ap- 
petites are  going  to  have  to  be  curbed.  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  these  steps  are  now 
in  the  category  of  the  imperative  and  the 
unavoidable,  whereas  prudence  and  per- 
spicacity a  year  or  two  ago  would  have 
cushioned  the  Impact.  But  there  is  no 
use  crying  over  spilt  petroleum,  and  our 
national  task  now  is  to  apply  our  genius 
to  alleviating  the  effects  of  our  social 
profligacy  and  our  planning  deficiencies. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  our  current  trav- 
ail should  be  anything  other  than  tem- 
porary,  given  our  technological  excel- 
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lence.  and  our  still  abundant  sources  of 
basic  energy  fuels.  What  we  need  is  the 
determination  to  apply  this  technology 
to  the  abundance,  and  a  willingness  to 
invest  a  great  deal  of  money  toward 
American  self-sufficiency  In  the  years  to 
come.  Nor  is  It  fanciful  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  could  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward that  stage,  if  all  we  did  were  to 
eliminate  the  waste  in  energy  that  has 
plagued  our  Industrial  and  social  com- 
plexes for  too  long. 

There  are  thousands  of  examples  of 
the  waste  of  precious  energy  caused  by 
faulty  or  inefficient  use,  but  perhaps  the 
most  striking  is  showTi  by  the  new  World 
Trade  Center  building  in  New  York  City, 
where  It  is  estimated  that  only  IQ-per- 
cent-use-efflciency  is  obtained  in  light- 
ing, heating,  and  cooling  the  complex. 
This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  a  house- 
holder setting  his  thermostat  at  90 
degrees,  opening  all  the  windows  and 
doors  la  the  house,  and  paying  a  heating 
bill  nine  times  higher  than  with  the 
thermosUit  set  at  68  degrees  and  every 
window  and  door  closed.  Nobody  Ukes  the 
energy  shortage,  except  those  who  will 
reap  handsome  profits  from  it.  but  if  it 
brings  home  to  us  the  necessity  to  con- 
serve energy,  rather  than  waste  it,  it 
may  yet  prove  to  be  a  blessing.  We  have 
been  far  too  wasteful  for  far  too  long. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  most  Amer- 
icans will  think  of  the  energy  crisis  in 
terms  of  how  we  will  be  affected  at 
home — whether  the  corner  gas  station 
will  run  out  of  gas  for  the  family  car; 
whether  the  local  power  or  gas  compajiy 
will  run  out  of  fuel  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing the  house:  whether  the  public  trans- 
portation companies  will  be  so  restricted 
in  their  use  of  fuel  that  buses  will  not 
run  or  airplanes  will  not  fly.  And  with 
these  everyday,  personal  considerations 
in  our  minds,  it  is  easy  to  overlook  other 
implications  of  the  fuel  shortage  which 
pose  for  the  United  States  questions  of 
deepening  Import.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  maintain 
adequate  fuel  supplies  for  our  military 
forces  at  home  and  overseas.  In  Europe, 
in  Japan  and  the  Pacific,  and  In  other 
areas  of  the  world  where  our  forces  are 
performing  peacekeeping  duties,  the 
shortages  of  fuel  are  even  more  acute 
than  they  are  In  the  continental  United 
States. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  skilled  in  mat- 
ters mllltarj'  to  know  that  armor  and 
aircraft  that  lack  fuel.  Instantly  lose 
their  potency  as  a  visible  deterrent.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  skilled  In  economics 
to  know  that  if  and  when  the  fuel  that 
Is  now  In  such  short  supply  worldwide 
once  again  becomes  available,  the  price 
of  that  fuel  will  have  skyrocketed,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  American 
forces  overseas  will  become  an  even  more 
serious  drain  on  the  Treasury  than  we 
have  heretofore  experienced. 

It  might  behoove  us  to  take  a  very 
critical  look  at  our  current  commitments 
In  Southeast  Asia,  where  the  American 
air  presence  in  Thailand  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant weapon  in  the  Government  of 
South  'Vietnam's  arsenal,  despite  the 
"peace  with  honor"  that  allegedly  reigns 
In  Vietnam.  How  will  we  fuel  these  air- 
craft? Or.  for  that  matter,  how  will  we 


continue  to  supply  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  forces  that  have  been  wholly  de- 
pendent on  American  supplies  for  more 
than  a  decade?  I,  for  one,  cannot  quite 
vlsusdize  the  spectacle  of  Unkers  leaving 
our  gulf  coast  or  western  ports  with  fuel 
loads  for  the  Governments  of  Thailand 
and  South  Vietnam  while  American  fac- 
tories and  foundries  are  laying  off  thou- 
sands of  workers,  or  domestic  airlines  are 
furloughing  thousands  of  pilots,  flight 
attendants,  and  maintenance  mechanics 
for  lack  of  energy  fuels. 

Perhaps  I  am  incapable  of  seeing  the 
wider  picture,  but  I  feel  a  much  closer 
kinship  and  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
Salem,  W.  Va  ,  than  I  do  with  the  people 
of  Saigon.  I  am  much  more  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  employment  levels  in 
Beckley.  W,  Va..  than  I  am  with  fuel  suffi- 
ciency in  Bangkok.  It  may  be  thought 
that  I  am  citing  extremes,  but  these  are 
matters  that  the  administration  is  going 
to  have  to  make  perfectly  clear  to  the 
American  people,  and  matters  for  which 
the  administration  is  going  to  have  to 
find  answers  acceptable  to  the  American 
people. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
breadth,  and  In  most  cases,  the  necessity 
of  certain  military  commltment.s  abroad, 
but  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
US.  Government  will  have  to  make  some 
very  hard  decisions  on  what  our  fuel 
priorities  are  as  well  as  what  our  military 
commitment  priorities  are.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  to  cut  off 
funds  for  Pentagon  fuel  shipments  to 
Indochina,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  33,  is  a  straw  in  the 
wind.  The  vote  was  symbolic  of  tl^e  feel- 
ings of  the  large  majority  of  Senators,  on 
both  sides  of  the  al.<:le,  and  reflects  what 
I  believe  are  the  feelings  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

What  was  not  included  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Cotton,  but 
which  also  will  loom  large  In  our  future 
fuel  plannings,  is  how  we  will  handle  the 
vast  fuel  requirements  by  our  7th 
Army  In  Europe.  As  long  as  the  oil  em- 
bargo by  the  producing  .states  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  continues.  West  Germany  in 
particular  will  be  severely  restricted  In 
its  ability  to  provide  fuel  for  our  NATO 
forces.  If  the  7th  Army,  and  its  an- 
cillary forces,  arfito  continue  to  fulfill 
their  roles  as  peace-keeping  deterrents, 
adequate  fuel  supplies  are  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  shipping  that  fuel  from 
the  United  States  is  the  only  viable  al- 
ternative. Apart  from  the  bulk  fuel  itself. 
a  substantial  quantity  will  be  necessarily 
used  to  transport  the  fuel  to  European 
ports,  and  at  a  significantly  Increased 
cost.  The  US.  Government  will  have  to 
make  a  hard  decision,  and  quickly, 
whether  to  take  such  steps,  or  whether 
to  appreciably  reduce  the  US.  military 
presence  on  the  European  Continent. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  responsive 
as  they  are  to  the  winds  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian policy,  are  assuredly  giving  this 
weakening  of  the  U.S.  position  in  Europe 
a  great  deal  of  thought.  Detente  is  a 
gossamer  thing,  when  It  is  balanced 
against  what  appears  to  be  national 
self-interest,  or  weighed  against  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  potential  rewards 


of  territorial  acquisition.  I  do  not  claim 
that  Soviet  Russia,  or  any  of  its  satel- 
lite countries  are  poised  to  leap  on  any 
weakness  in  the  NATO  military  alliance, 
but,  taking  the  history  of  Europe  as  a 
guide,  the  possibility  exists.  It  is,  there- 
fore, Imperative  that  the  United  States 
immediately  make  a  firm  decision  as  to 
maintaining  our  presence  in  Europe  at 
Its  current  levels,  regardless  of  domestic 
fuel  requirements,  or  reducing  our  con- 
ventional military  commitment,  tind  re- 
placing it  by  other  deterrent  means,  of 
which  any  potential  aggressor  will  be 
made  fully  aware. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that,  whilfe-^iur 
everyday  domestic  energy  shortages  are 
the  shortages  which  will  most  intimately 
affect  the  lives  of  Americans  in  th»  com- 
ing months  and  years,  the  administra- 
tion has 'a  solemn  duty  to  the  Nation  to 
explain  to  the  American  people  what 
could  be  the  consequences  of  the  global 
energy  shortage,  in  terms  of  our  national 
security.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  U.S. 
Government  to  inform  the  people  in 
terms  they  can  respond  to.  whether  pur- 
suit of  our  current  foreign  policy  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Middle  East,  and  in  Asia,  given 
the  certainty  of  a  continuation  of  cur- 
rent energy  fuels  shortages,  contains  the 
possibility  of  jeopardizing  the  future 
economic  and,  hence,  military  security 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  decide  whether  to  use 
its  enormous  international  influence  in 
an  attempt  to  create  an  economic  bloc 
comprised  of  the  industrially  developed 
countries  of  the  Common  Market,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States  as  energy  fuels 
users  in  order  to  present  a  solid  mutual- 
Interest  front  to  the  energy  fuels 
producers.  A  continuation  of  the  frag- 
mented one-for-one  none-for-all  atti- 
tudes currently  prevalent  among  the  oil- 
consumlng  industrial  nations  can  only 
make  easier  and  more  effective  the 
policy  of  sanctions  against  them  now 
being  followed  by  the  Arab  SUtes. 

The  Arab  Israeli  peace  talks  are  most 
unlikely  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  world 
oil  situation  for  many  months  to  come. 
If.  indeed,  any  kind  of  peaceful  agree- 
ment emanates  from  the  Geneva  con- 
ference. It  would  be  foolish  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  place 
great  reliance  for  a  solution  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  upon  a  mutually  satisfactory- 
pact  emerging  from  Geneva.  There  are 
too  many  Imponderables  In  Arab  Israeli 
relationships  for  such  blissful  reliance. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  'Opera- 
tion Independence"  by  which  It  Is 
planned  that  the  United  States  shall  be 
self-sufficient  In  energy  needs  sometime 
In  the  1980's.  ThLs  is  a  most  laudable 
goal,  and  one  for  which  this  Nation  must 
strive  to  the  utmost.  It  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  conclude  that  this  goal  will 
be  reached  within  the  projected  time 
frame.  Presently,  there  is  a  divergence 
of  opinion  whether  nuclear  energy,  upon 
which  the  current  administration  places 
hea\T  reliance,  will  be  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  make  a  meaningful  contribution 
to  the  natlcmal  energy  picture  before  the 
end  of  this  century. 

The  fast  breeder  reactor  process, 
which  Is  the  nuclear  Industry's  ace  In  the 
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hole,  maj-  well  turn  out  to  be  thermody- 
namlcally  Impossible,  and  It  will  be  wiae 
that  we  concentrate  much  of  our  tech- 
nological and  financial  efforts  toward 
the  refinement  of  less  esoteric  energy 
sources  which  we  Icnow  will  produce  I 
feel  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
vote  in  the  Senate  In  favor  of  the  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Act  of  1973 
will  become  an  Important  milestone  on 
the  rosul  to  greater  energy  security  for 
this  Nation,  and  that  those  of  us  who 
voted  for  this  measure  will  be  able  to 
look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction  on 
our  casting  of  that  vote 

Mr  President.  It  is  just  within  the 
bounds  of  posslbUlty  that  the  energy 
crisis  we  face  Is  slightly  less  criUcal.  and 
will  be  of  shorter  duration  than  is  cur- 
rently supposed,  but  until  we  can  say 
with  certainty  that  our  domestic  pro- 
duction of  energy  Ls  at  a  stage  where  this 
NaUon  Ls  Impervious  to  external  threat 
or  sanction,  at  any  time,  or  for  any 
reason,  we  must  not  slacken  the  drive 
for  self-sufHclency  that  has  twen  gener- 
ated. Nature  has  given  America  an 
abundance  of  the  natural  resources  we 
need — let  it  not  be  said  by  succeeding 
generations  that  our  mgenuity  and  de- 
termination were  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  properly  utilizing  that  abundance  and 
planning  wiseh   '      *'  e  Nations  future 


SENATOR    JACOB    K     JAVTTS'    25TH 
ANNUAL  REPORT.   1973 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr  President.  I  am  pre- 
senting my  25th  annual  report  to  the 
people  of  New  York  State  on  my  own 
activities  and  the  work  of  the  first  session 
of  the  93d  Congress 

In  my  view,  the  November  7  actkn  of 
the  Congress  to  override  President 
NLxon  s  veto  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion was  the  single  most  Important  action 
of  the  Congress  Ln  the  1973  session  The 
war  powers  resolution,  of  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  be  the  original  author, 
should  put  an  end  to  the  poet -World 
War  n  practice  of  unUateral  Presidential 
exercise  of  the  war  power  which  cul- 
minated In  the  tragic  US  Involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war  and  should  restore 
to  the  Congress  and  the  people  a  mean- 
ingful   role   In   the   criWcal   question   of 


dismay  the  successive  revelations  of  cor- 
ruption and  deceit  which  have  brought 
our  country  to  the  brink  of  constitutional 
crisis  No  matter  what  the  personal  con- 
sequences for  any  one  man — even  the 
President— this  crisis  will  be  a  test  of 
the  strength  and  justice  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  Shaken  by  the  resignation 
and  plea  to  a  criminal  charge  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  indictment  of  two  Cabinet 
ofDcers  and  of  members  of  the  Presidents 
own  staff,  and  appalled  at  the  apparent 
lack  of  moral  sensitivity  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government,  we  enter  the  new 
year  with  trepidation  but  hope,  for  while 
grinding  slowly,  the  wheels  of  Justice  are 
turning  and  the  American  system  Is 
working. 

During  the  year.  I  have  followed  closely 
and  supported  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee.  Also,  I  early  and 
strongly  protested  the  firing  of  Special 
Prosecutor  Cox  and  the  forced  resigna- 
tions of  Attorney  General  Richardson 
and  Deputy  Attorney  General  Ruckels- 
haus.  Also.  I  cosponsored  the  legislation 
to  allow  the  courts  to  appoint  a  new 
Special  Prosecutor  who  could  not  be  dia- 
mlssed  by  the  President  This  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee but  action  by  the  full  Senate  w«8 
postponed  temporarily  in  view  of  satis- 
faction with  the  work  of  Special  Prosecu- 
tor Leon  Jaworskl 

I  urged  the  President  both  publicly  and 
privately  to  make  the  most  complete  dis- 
closure of  all  Watergate  tapes  and  docu- 
ments of  daU  on  his  personal  finances. 

Finally,  now  that  we  have  a  new  Vice 
President.  I  believe  the  Interests  of  the 
Nation  are  best  served  by  having  a  vote 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Impeachment  question  at  the  earliest 
time.  Certainly  this  vote  should  take 
place  no  later  than  the  end  of  March 
1974.  and  I  believe  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  can  Issue  lU  report  well  with- 
in that  time  Also.  Indictments  and  other 
legal  proceedings  should  be  settled  by  the 
courta  most  expeditiously,  for  our  coun- 
try cannot  move  through  a  period  of 
national  emergency  such  as  we  face  this 
winter  while  questions  are  pending  about 
the  President  Should  the  House  vote  a 
bill  of  Impeachment  it  will  then  be  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  trial.  I  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  hear  the  facts  and  the  evidence 
without  personal  or  political   bias   and 


war  or  peace 

The  war  power,  resolution  esUbllshes  . i^^^r^^u^"^ Z^^f^^^l'^^inlZ  ^1 
a  methodology  whic.  must  be  observed  In     ^n£.^  ofThe^^Na^uj;  ^ITJ'hZt':^'. 


committing  our  Nation  to  war  by  assur- 
ing that  Congress  must  concur  In  the 
transformation  of  an  Incident  Into  a  war 
It  Is  nonetheless  true,  as  I  have  l)een  the 
first  to  say.  that  the  methodology  cannot 
of  Itself  guarantee  that  wisdom  and 
prudence  will  prevail — any  more  than 
the  due  process  of  law  and  a  jury  trial 
can  guarantee  that  justice  will  be  done 
The  fruits  of  the  war  powers  resolution 
will  be  no  better  or  worse  than  the  use 
which  Is  made  of  it  by  future  Congresses 
and  future  Presidents.  But  the  vehicle  Is 
there  to  use.  and  that  U  a  great 
Innovation. 

Much  of  the  Interest  of  the  coimtry 

this  year  has  focused  on  the  so-called 

Watergate  scandal."  and  that  concern 

has.  of  course,  been  Intense  here  In  the 

Congress  We  have  viewed  with  mounting 


tlon  and  my  conscience  demand 

The  outbreak  of  host Ul ties  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  presented  a  great  challenge  to 
US  diplomacy  which  under  Secretary 
of  SUte  Kissinger  resulted  In  the  cease- 
fire resoluUon  adopted  by  the  United 
NaUons  on  October  22.  During  thfc  fight- 
ing, the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution,  of 
which  I  was  a  principal  sponsor,  express- 
ing U.S.  support  for  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict and  for  a  withdrawal  to  the  previous 
positions  of  the  parties  before  the  1973 
Arab  Invasion  began  and  calling  upon 
the  Arab  SUtes  and  Israel  to  negoUate 
an  end  to  their  conflict 

The  military  situation  required  that 
these  diplomatic  moves  be  effectively  and 
immediately  supplemented  by  significant 


UjB.  assistance  to  restore  Israels  arsenal 
of  defense.  On  Octobor  18  I  joined  wUh 
Senator  Humphrey  and  65  other  Sena- 
tors in  Introducing  Senate  Resolution 
189  which  urged  the  continued  flow  of 
Phantom  aircraft  and  other  equipment 
essential  to  enable  Israel  to  drfend  Itself 
and  deter  further  aggression 

The  ffdmJnlstratlon   subsequently   re- 
quested  consresslonal   approval   of   $2  2 
billion  in  emergency  military  a.s.sistance 
for  Israel  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  crucial  measures  In  the  cause  of 
freedom   to  come   before   this  Congress 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  funds  have 
now  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
Also.    I   strongly    supported    the    ear- 
marking of  $300  million  In  mlllUry  credit 
sales  to  I.srael  Included  In  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  as  It   was   approved   by 
the  Senate  on  December  6  by  a  vote  of 
44  to  41  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  and  enactment  into  law. 
•ovnrr  .tkwkt 
In  our  search  for  stability  In  our  rela- 
tions  with    the   Soviet   Union    we   must 
not  sacrifice  our  dedication  to  freedom 
and  human  dignity   Jews  and  other  mi- 
norlUes  In  the  US.S.R.  still  live  under 
the  gravest  disabilities.  Including  deni- 
grating restrictions  on  emigration.  Thus 
It  Is  important  that  efforts  continue  In 
this   Congress   to   approve    the   Jackson 
amendment  to  the  East-West  Trade  Re- 
lations  Act    which    would    deny    moet- 
favored -nation  treatment  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  the  restrictions  are  ended. 
I  am  the  principal  author  of  the  Inclu- 
sion In  the  SUte  Department  authoriza- 
tion  bill  of   $36  5  million   In  settlement 
assistance  to  Soviet  Jews  emigrating  pri- 
marily  to   Israel     This    legislation    was 
signed  Into  law  on  October  18  and  the 
money  has  now  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  I  Joined  with  Senator  Jackson 
In  reintroducing  the  Jackson  amendment 
on  April  10 

Also,  the  Congress  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion I  sponsored  commemorating  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising. 

mvmorm  juf  d  tm  coMMrma  or  nik« 
The  discordant  notes  during  and  Just 
after  the  Yom  Klppur  war  among  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
have  underluied  most  sharply  the  need 
for  greater  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  our  European  allies. 
A  major  effort  in  this  respect  has  been 
the  Committee  of  Nine,  of  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  serve  as  Chairman  In 
September  1971  by  order  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  the  Committee  of 
Nine  was  established  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  future  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance 

The  Committee  submitted  Its  final  re- 
port to  the  North  Atlantic  A.ssembly  In 
Its  18th  annual  session  In  Ankara.  Tur- 
key, on  October  27  The  final  report  was 
received  by  the  Assembly  which  re- 
ferred the  report  to  the  various  NATO 
parliaments  and  the  heads  of  nu- 
merous Intergovernmental  organizations 
of  Europe 

The  final  report  could  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  the  formulation  of  a  declara- 
tion of  Atlantic  unity,  the  subject  of 
present  United  States-Europe  negotla- 
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tions.  and  the  general  composition  of  the 
North  AUantlc  Alliance  In  the  decade 
ahead. 

First  priority  In  U.S.  foreign  policy  still 
must  be  given  to  restoring  our  frayed 
relations  with  Europe,  the  central  area 
if  U.S.  interests  In  the  world.  Western 
Furope  Is  now  In  the  process  of  working 
toward  economic  and  some  [xjlilical  unity 
witiiln  the  expanded  Eunjpean  Economic 
Community.  The  ciianKed  conditions  In 
Kurope,  as  well  as  the  new  shape  of  Inter- 
national alinements  emerging  In  the 
;)(xst- Vietnam  era,  require  a  new  kind  of 
AUantlc  partnership.  Any  new  partner- 
hip  must  also  involve  a  common  ap- 
proach to  energy  problems  since  Europe 
and  the  United  States  have  such  a  large 
•stake  In  finding  solutions  to  this  problem 
which  will  be  with  us  for  sometime. 

tNDOCHDfA:     THX    8MOLOKXINO    CmlSIS 

While  an  "Agreement  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring  the  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam" was  signed  In  Paris  on  January  27, 
19'3,  the  continued  bombing  over  Laos 
and  Cambodia  had  no  legal  or  constitu- 
tional Justification  in  my  Judgment,  and, 
for  that  reason  I  strongly  supported  the 
May  31  vote  of  63  to  19  by  the  Senate  to 
bar  the  use  of  funds  to  support  U.S.  com- 
bat activities  In.  over,  or  from  the  shores 
of  Laos.  Cambodia.  North  Vietnam,  or 
South  Vietnam.  That  legislation  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  June  27  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
override  the  veto  by  a  narrow  margin.  On 
June  29.  by  a  vote  of  64  to  26,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  a  compromise  measure — which 
I  helped  to  devise — barring  funds  for  U.S. 
combat  activities  effective  August  15. 
This  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
on  July  1, 

With  respect  to  the  continuing  tragedy 
of  the  1.300  American  servicemen  still 
listed  as  missing  In  action  and  unac- 
counted for  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies.  I  have  been  in  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  State  Department  and  the 
Defense  Department,  and  I  have  been  as- 
.'■ured  that  the  US  Government  Is  metic- 
ulously exploring  all  avenues  and  will  fol- 
low up  all  clues  to  account  for  each 
American  lost  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  sup- 
port the  administration  decision  that  no 
funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  North 
Vietnam  wlU  be  requested  and  that  nego- 
tiations on  reconstruction  will  not  pro- 
ceed until  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  peace  agreement  respecting  a  strict 
accountli^  of  the  1,300  American  MIA's. 

CHIM*    AKO    JAPAN 

On  the  question  of  ending  the  Isola- 
tion of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
from  the  West,  a  major  step — which  had 
my  support — was  taken  this  year:  The 
exchange  of  liaison  offices  twtween  Pe- 
king and  Washington.  That  Is  continuing 
evidence  of  sophistication  and  maturity 
on  the  part  of  American  policymakers 
and  of  the  receptlveness  of  the  American 
l)eople  to  President's  Nixon's  initiative 
respecting  United  States-China  rela- 
tions. 

Japan  continues  to  be  our  most  im- 
portant ally  In  East  Asia.  A  close,  co- 
operative United  States-Japan  relation- 
ship Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  policy  In 
Asia,  a  point  which  I  have  constantly 
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empha.sued  There  remain  outstanding 
differences  respecting  trade  and  mone- 
tary is-sues  that  rnu5t  be  resolved  Presi- 
dent Nixon  s  second  meetinR  with  Prime 
Mlnl<;ter  Tanaka  and  Secretarj-  of  Slate 
Kls.singer  s  trip  to  Tokyo  were  important 
and  ronslrurllve  steps  toward  those  ends. 
I  have  reintroduced  the  Japan-Unjt*d 
States  PTiendshlp  Art  to  .set  aside  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  to  be  paid  by  Japan  to 
the  United  Stales  pursuant  to  the  Oki- 
nawa Reversion  Treaty  to  fund  cultural. 
artistic,  and  scholarly  exchaniees  be- 
tween our  two  countries  This  will  help 
assure  mutual  understanding  and  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and 
Japan — a  precondition  for  continuing 
peace  and  security  in  Asia. 

ARMS    CDfrmOL    AND    NATIONAL    DETENSE 

On  March  11,  1973,  the  SALT  II  nego- 
tiations opened  in  Geneva.  Although 
concrete  results  are  not  expected  for 
some  time.  It  is  my  hope  that  qualitative 
restrictions,  such  as  the  limiUng  of  the 
MIRV.  as  well  as  permanent  quantitative 
limitations,  can  be  agreed  upon,  respect- 
ing offensive  strategic  weapons.  With  re- 
spect to  the  $81.1  billion  fiscal  year  1974 
Department  of  Defense  budget  request, 
I  believe  that  our  Nation  requires 
strong  security,  but  that  we  need  close 
scrutiny  of  all  weapons  systems  and 
of  defense  spending.  I  supported  those 
amendments  to  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  have  effectively  followed 
these  principles  on  defense  expenditures 
without  impairing  our  Nation's  security. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  opposed  attempts 
to  reduce  the  level  of  U.S.  forces  In  Eu- 
rope under  NATO  because.  In  my 
Judgment,  to  do  so  would  signal  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Europe's 
continued  stability  and  security  and 
therefore,  that  Europe  will  tend  to  leari 
over  to  the  overwhelming  presence  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  could  be  very 
harmful  to  the  United  States. 

SXCRKTARV    OF    8TAT«     KISSINGER 

On  September  21,  by  a  vote  of  78  to  7, 
the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger  to  be  Secretary 
of  State.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  great 
commendation  of  our  country.  Its  Insti- 
tutions, and  Its  people  that  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger, a  naturalized  citizen  and  a  refugee 
from  Hitler's  Germany,  could  attain 
the  highest  office  In  the  Cabinet.  While 
I  have  not  necessarily  agreed  with  Dr. 
Kissinger  on  all  matters  of  national  pol- 
icy, he  has  demonstrated  a  capacity  and 
a  conviction  in  the  service  of  our  Na- 
tion which  has  properly  caused  him  to  be 
hailed  already  as  a  most  outstanding  and 
successful  American. 

During  Secretar>-  Kissinger's  confir- 
mation hearings,  considerable  contro- 
versy arose  over  his  role  regarding  wire- 
taps and  other  surveillance  of  17  indi- 
viduals In  the  executive  branch  and  the 
news  media.  He  was  cleared,  but  In  view 
of  that  I  sponsored  a  resolution,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
to  make  a  full  examination  of  the  use  of 
electronic  surveUlance  of  U.S.  citizens 
related  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions In  order  to  establish  more  satis- 
factory guidelines  and  more  effective 
congressional  overslgtit. 


BNEBCT 

The  year  1973  can  properly  be  termed 
t-he  year  the  energy  crisis  surfaced  in 
f'^1  flower.  Unless  the  b'ordens  of  short- 
iiges  m  that  field  are  equitably  shared, 
our  economy  and  lives  wiU  be  seriously 
afTecled. 

I  have  long  advocated  policies  which 
would     increase     domestic     energy     re- 
.■^)urces.  I  supported  the  Alaska  pipeline 
bill,  now  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  worked  to  increase  domestic  re- 
finery production  and  tx>  speed  the  siUng 
with    adequate    safeguarcLs    of    nuclear 
powerjjlants  ioriir  Ijefore  this  crisis  came 
upon  as    I^'i.st   summer,  I  urged  volim- 
tarv'  allof-ation  of  ciude  oil  supplies  in 
the  interest  of  the  fair  sharing  of  home 
heating    oil    and    industnal    petroleum 
products.  Paced  with  rrillcal  shortiiges  of 
those  supplies  I  supported  mandators  al- 
locations— now   enact«l— requiring   that 
priority  needs  be  met.  I  cospon.sore<;  the 
Emergency  Energ:,  Powers  Act.  S    :589 
which  gives  to  the  President  the  au'thor- 
ity  needed  drastically  to  cut  consumption 
and  increase  our  energy  supplies.  I  au- 
thored amendments  to  that  act  which 
would  retain  in  Ccxigress  the  authority 
to  end  the  emergency  measures  if  they 
prove  unnecessary  or  unfair  and  which 
direct   the   United   States   to  negotiate 
with  other  Western  oil-consuming  na- 
tions to  develop  a  common  front  to  meet 
the  threat  of  the  "oil  weapon"  of  certain 
Arab  States. 

I  have  urged  legislation  that  would 
lead  to  the  United  States  becoming  self- 
sufficient  in  energy  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  examples,  I  cite  S.  1283,  a  massive 
research  and  development  proposal  so 
that  we  may  utilize  our  resources  of  coal, 
shale  oil  and  geolhermaj  energy,  as  well' 
as  S.  2560,  a  bill  lo  begin  development  of 
solar  power  for  heaimg  and  cooling.  I  am 
cosponsorlng  a  bill  lo  .set  up  a  corpora- 
tion to  develop  areas  that  offer  substan- 
tial potential  energy  conservation.  S. 
2462,  and  for  energy  conservaticai  at  the 
Federal  level,  S.  2479  Enactment  of  these 
measures  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
drive  to  make  the  United  States  self- 
sufficient  in  enerR>- 

The  nev^-  Federal  Energj-  Emergency 
Administration  constitutes  the  govern- 
mental machinery  that  will  produce  a 
national  energy  strategy  to  deal  with 
the  current  nationwide  energy-  emer- 
gency. The  bill  establishing  the  new  ad- 
ministration, which  was  written  in  my 
committee,  provides  the  FEEA  with  the 
manpower  and  experli5e  needed  to  de- 
velop a  national  energj-  pobcy  de.signed 
to  avert  widespread  hardship  tc  out  peo- 
ple and  damage  to  our  economy  as  a  re- 
sult of  energ>  .shortases.  By  re<i'u:r;r^ 
that  Federal  policies  in  this  area  be  de- 
veloped and  executed  m  an  environment 
of  openness  and  public  debate,  under 
the  highest  standard.^  of  administrative 
due  process  and  appeal.  I  have  sought  to 
a.=;.sure  full  public  ncrountabilitv  '->  ^he 
FEEA 

Beyond  this  impo.'Oant  measure,  the 
Senate  Permanent  InvesUgauon.s  Sub- 
committee— of  which  I  am  a  member 

has  in  the  pa.st  and  will  continue  m  the 
future  to  conduct  careful  legislative  over- 
sight of  ai:  actions  imdertaken  during 
the  current  energy  crisis  by  both  the  oU 
industry   and    the   executive   branch   of 
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Government.  In  addition,  my  committee 
has  made  substantial  progress  toward  the 
enactment  of  a  new  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  t  ERDA  > 
which  will  expend  122.5  billion  In  the 
next  10  years  to  enable  the  Nation  to  be- 
come self-sufficient  in  energy  resource 
development. 

Finally.  I  have  made  every  effort  to 
see  that  environmental  standards  are 
upheld  as  much  as  possible  in  the  emer- 
gency situation.  I  have  supported  limited 
exceptions  to  laws  such  as  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act  only  to  carry  us  through  the 
emergency.  It  is  imperative  that  progress 
made  in  cleaning  up  our  environment  not 
be  turned  around  because  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  Senate  and  House  have  passed 
comprehensive  legislation — which  I  sup- 
ported— to  aid  the  bankrupt  Northeast 
railroads.  This  measure  will  help  restore 
to  the  region  a  viable  and  efficient  rail 
trsmsportation  system  which  we  so  ur- 
gently need.  As  a  result  of  amendments 
that  I  introduced,  small  profitable  rail- 
roads will  be  better  able  to  survive  this 
massive  railroad  reorganization  and  the 
New  York  City  commuter  railroads  will 
be  In  a  better  position  to  provide  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  service  and  will  be 
entitled  to  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
Government 

During  consideration  of  emergency 
energj-  bill.  I  made  further  efforts  to  free 
up  the  urban  portions  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  mass  transit  use  during 
the  energy  emergency.  Although  this 
was  defeated,  the  energy  legislation  does 
contain  provisions  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministration to  develop  plans  for  mass 
transit  aid  as  well  as  expanded  Inter- 
city passenger  iaiI  service  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  expanded  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  both  of  these 
areas  of  transportation. 

DOMBSnC    «CONOMT 

The  year  1973  produced  two  more 
"phases"  of  the  President's  economic 
stabilization  program  Phase  in  was  an- 
nounced by  the  White  House  last  Jan- 
uary It  abandoned  mandatory  controls 
on  all  but  three  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  I  stated  then  that  I  did  not  believe 
it  was  the  time  to  absmdon  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls.  Unfortunately, 
my  predictions  were  true.  For  almost  6 
months  steep  Increases  in  food  and  IJj- 
dustrlal  prices  plagued  the  country 
leading  to  a  freeze  on  all  prices  Imposed 
on  June  13  The  freeze  did  not  prove 
effective  as  food  production  was  cut 
back  with  retailers,  distributors,  proces- 
sors and  food  producers  caught  In  a 
"crunch" 

In  August,  phase  IV  was  implemented. 
The  end  of  the  freeze  produced  an  in- 
centive for  Increased  production  by  al- 
lowing a  passthrough  of  costs.  There 
were  price  Increases,  especially  In  food, 
but  the  American  consumer  appeared 
ready  to  pay  more  for  available  food 
rather  than  pay  more  when  supplies 
were  limited. 

One  of  the  Ihajor  reasons  for  the 
sharp  increase  In  food  prices  was  the 
abnormal  foreign  demand  for  US.  agri- 
cultural   products,    particularly    grain. 


The  undetected,  or  unnoticed  and  un- 
controlled sale  of  one-quarter  of  our 
wheat  crop  to  the  Russians  was  a  serious 
error  which  must  not  be  repeated. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  sale 
I  Introduced  the  Export  Priorities  Act. 
which  would  regulate  the  amount  of 
US.  agricultural  exports  through  a 
licensing  system.  A  sufficient  supply  to 
permit  a  stable  American  market  and 
meet  demands  of  U.S.  consumption 
would  first  be  set  aside,  with  the  remain- 
der available  for  export.  This  proposal 
is  currently  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee 

When  the  President  announced  phase 
rv.  he  again  emphasized  his  desire  to 
return  to  the  free  market  system  and 
set  the  end  of  this  year  as  a  goal  for 
terminating  controls  I  stated  then,  and 
present  conditions  bear  me  out,  that 
while  I  share  the  President  s  belief  In 
a  free  market  system  under  normal  con- 
ditions, talk  of  early  elimination  of  con- 
trols IS  not  realistic  and  is  a  mistake. 
To  live  securely,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  live  with  controls. 

INTXaNATIONAL  KCONOMT 

This  year  I  supported  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation—which has  been  enacted— rep- 
resenting a  new  initiative  in  the  U.S. 
effort  to  play  a  constructive  role  In  de- 
veloping nations.  This  legislation  em- 
phasizes funding  In  the  areas  of  agri- 
culture, population  growth,  health  and 
education,  designed  to  help  the  devel- 
oping nations  focus  their  resources  on 
the  problems  that  affect  the  vast  major- 
ity of  their  citizens. 

In  1973.  committees  m  both  Houses 
have  held  hearings  on  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  a  Govern- 
ment agency  which  insures  development- 
oriented  U.S.  investments  in  developing 
nations.  I  sponsored  the  legislation 
which  created  this  agency  in  1969,  and 
have  actively  participated  In  legislative 
oversight  to  Insure  that  OPIC  fulfills 
Its  proper  developmental  purposes  and 
I  am  presently  involved  in  legislation  to 
provide  for  Its  future. 


better  proportion  to  Income.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  indicates  the  aggregate 
of  those  advantages,  at  more  than  $40 
billion  annually. 

I  have  urged  that  a  Tax  Reform  Com- 
mission take  a  long-term  look  at  our 
system  and  come  up  with  suggestions 
for  reform  within  a  year  of  starting  its 
work.  I  first  made  this  proposal  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Indicated  the 
administration  was  working  on  its  own 
reform  proposals  When  they  were  aban- 
doned early  this  year.  I  Introduced  a 
Tax  Reform  Commission  bill  Had  It  then 
been  adopted,  we  would  already  have  re- 
ceived an  interim  report  and  a  set  of 
final  recommendations  would  be  coming 
to  us  In  a  few  months. 

I  supported  a  recent  amendment  to 
the  debt  celling  legislation  that  would 
have  strengthened  the  minimum  tax 
which  seeks  to  tax  those  with  a  high 
income  who  sometimes  pay  small  taxe.s 
because  of  large  deductions  This  amend- 
ment was  defeated  but  I  continue  to  feel 
that  some  tightening  up  in  the  minimum 
tax  Is  essential  to  Increase  the  fairness 
of  our  tax  system 

Nothing  has  taken  place  to  reduce  the 
need  to  look  at  our  tax  structure  and 
determine  how  we  can  make  it  Into  a  fair 
and  flexible  system 
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these  funds  depends  upon  r  vigilant  and 
vocal  local  constituency. 


UrnOUfATIONAL    MONrTAST    ILXrOKIf 

In  1973.  I  strongly  urged  the  United 
States  to  seek  effective  and  practical  in- 
ternational monetary  reform  because  the 
present  system  of  nonrules  could  hamper 
the  growth  of  world  trade.  One  step 
should  be  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  gold 
from  the  international  moneUr>-  system 
so  that  it  can  take  Its  proper  place  as  a 
commodity,  owned  by  Americans  and 
others  as  Is  any  other  commodity.  In 
connection  with  that  proposal.  I  have 
urged  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  tjegin  the 
sales  of  some  of  its  gold  stocks  to  licensed 
domestic  users.  The  recent  decision  by 
the  central  banks  of  several  major  In- 
dustrial countries,  to  do  away  with  the 
two-tier  gold  market,  opens  the  way  for 
the  step  I  have  urged. 

TAX    POLICT 

I  beUeve  all  of  us  agree  that  there  are 
inequlUes  In  our  tax  system.  It  Is  es- 
pecially disturbing  to  me  that  low-  and 
middle-Income  Americans  carr>-  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  those  Inequities 
which  should  be  borne  more  ratably  by 
those  in  the  higher  income  brackets  In 


As  the  Federal  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram has  reached  its  first  anniversary. 
I  must  report  its  performance  is  mixed. 
No  sooner  had  the  program  begun  than 
the  Federal  Government  announced  cut- 
backs In  categorical  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams totaling  billions  of  dollars.  Many 
jurisdictions — including  New  York 
City— estimated  that  the  cutbacks  would 
come  to  more  than  they  were  getting  un- 
der revenue  sharing.  Nor  has  the  admin- 
istration of  revenue  sharing  been  com- 
pletely efficient.  I  was  deeply  concerned 
that  the  Treasury  Department — which 
writes » the  revenue  sharing  checks- 
planned  to  assess — in  1  pay  period — 
more  than  1,000  counties,  towns,  and  \il- 
lages  In  New  York  State  alone  for  over- 
pajonents  made  In  previous  pay  pe- 
riods I  led  23  Senators  in  urging  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  as- 
sessments be  made  more  equitably— ^ver 
a  longer  time  period. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of 
legislation  for  Federal  revenue  sharing. 
I  remain  convinced  that  it  must  fulfill 
one  of  its  clear  purposes:  to  help  heavtiv 
taxed  industrial  States  New  Yorkers 
carry  one  of  the  heaviest  self-imposed 
tax  burdens  in  the  Nation.  They  pro- 
vide one  of  the  most  progressive  systems 
of  State  education  and  other  impressive 
State  services  as  a  direct  result  of  that 
burden.  But,  New  Yorkers  give  far  more 
to  the  Federal  Government  than  they  re- 
ceive. The  disparity  Is  natural  but  Its 
size  is  Inequitable  and  I  shall  continue 
to  press  to  correct  that  situation. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that.  In  some  cases,  Federal  revenue 
sharing  funds  have  not  gone  to  the  so- 
cial service  programs  for  which  they 
were  intended,  but  to  high-vlslblllty 
Items  such  as  police  and  fire  vehicles 
and  pubUc  buildings  The  distribution 
of  revenue  sharing  moneys  is  a  Federal 
function,   but   the   proper  spending   of 


C&IKK    AND     DRTTOS 

I  supported  efforts  designed  to 
strengthen  the  capability  of  our  police 
departments  to  obtain  professional  train- 
ing assistance  through  the  lavt«nforce- 
ment  education  program.  I  also  worked 
to  ellmina  c  the  paralysis  in  local  crim- 
inal courts  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation, 
and  similarly,  sought  to  expand  LEAA 
programs  dealing  with  the  reform  of  our 
corrections  system. 

During  1973.  I  Introduced  several  bills 
designed  to  have  a  measurable  Impact 
upon  the  urban  crime  problem  by  con- 
centrating $300  million  for  each  of  the 
next  3  years  In  the  central  cities  ha\lng 
the  highest  crime  rates  in  the  coun- 
try; developing  a  broad  based  metha- 
done maintenance  program;  developing 
Innovative  manpower  training  and  job 
placement  programs  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  offenders;  formulating  national 
standards  relating  to  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  inmates  in  correctional 
institutions  throughout  the  Nation;  and 
developing  a  national  criminal  justice 
professions  development  program  to  at- 
tract more  qualified  people  to  all  of  the 
professions  involved  in  the  work  of  crim- 
inal justice. 

I  also  vigorously  supported  legislation 
to  outlaw  the  so-called  Saturday  night 
special  handgun  which  has  been  so  In- 
strumental In  the  commission  of  violent 
crimes  and  particularly  in  homicides 
against  policemen.  In  this  latter  connec- 
tion, I  supported  an  important  bill  de- 
signed to  provide  compensation  for  the 
victims  of  crime  as  well  as  for  the 
widows  of  law-enforcement  officers  who 
are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

I  proposed  and  saw  enacted  legislation 
designed  to  improve  Federal,  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  in  the  drug  area 
Following  introduction  of  my  bill.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  submitted  to  Congress  a 
major  plan  designed  to  reorganize  totally 
and  upgrade  the  Federal  drug  enforce- 
ment agencies  within  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  new  Drug  Enforrement 
Administration  brings  together  the  here- 
tofor  fragmented  and  competing  efforts 
of  the  U.S  Bureau  of  Cu5ioms  and  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  This  streamlined  organization 
has  already  begun  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  lUicit  drug  trafficking  and 
smuggling  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad. 

In  order  to  provide  a  legal  remedy  for 
innocent  citizens  who  are  victimized  by 
Illegal  mistaken  raids  by  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents,  I  cosponsored  legislation 
to  enable  future  victims  of  such  conduct 
to  obtain  redress  in  court  in  cases  In- 
volving such  deplorable  conduct. 

HOUSING 

The  year  1973  started  with  a  freeze 
being  placed  by  the  administration  on 
all  subsidized  housing  programs  and 
many  community  development  programs. 
I  strongly  oppo.sed  this  freeze  and  have 
worked  hard  during  the  year  to  try  and 
get  exceptlon5  for  meritorious  projects 
throughout  the  State  Fortunately,  quite 
a  few  projects  have  been  given  exceptions 
and  are  proceeding  to  construction  I 
have  strongly  supported  an  extension  of 


the  existing  housing  laws  until  such  time 
as  adequate  substitutes  are  presented  to 
the  Congress.  While  there  has  been  a 
temporary  extension  of  these  programs, 
major  housing  legislation  will  have  to 
wait  until  1974.  We  must  see  to  It  that 
adequate  housing  continues  to  be  pro- 
vided for  all  those  who  need  it. 

My  bill  to  create  a  National  Institute 
of  Building  Sciences  which  would  help 
develop  nationally  accepted  standards 
for  local  construction  and  which  would 
serve  as  an  authoritative  source  en  the 
latest  advances  in  construction  has  been 
included  in  an  omnibus  housin*  bill 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  passed  Iw  the 
Senate  in  1974.  \ 

Another  bill  I  have  offered,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Conservation  Act,  seeks  to 
stimulate  the  upgrading  of  existing  low- 
and  moderate- Income  housing  and  to 
generate  private  capital  for  housing  re- 
pairs, maintenance  and  rehabilitation.  I 
expect  that  this  proposal  will  also  be 
Included  in  any  omnibus  housing  legis- 
lation which  Is  passed  In  1974. 

ENVISONMENT 

This  year  I  have  vigorously  supported 
all  measures  which  sought  to  strengthen 
environmental  protection.  I  worked  to 
see  that  new  legislation  which  recently 
passed  the  Congress  for  allocation  of 
grant  money  for  sewage  treatment  plants 
dealt  in  a  fair  way  with  the  problems  and 
needs  of  Ne^  York  state. 

I  cosponsored  S.  268,  the  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act. 
which  passed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year 
and  which  seeks  to  provide  money  for 
more  comprehensive  land  use  planning 
which  is  so  desperately  needed  to  make 
sure  development  Is  carried  on  in  an 
orderly  manner  with  proper  concern  for 
environmental  balance. 

I  also  supported  a  bUl  to  curb  the  ex- 
cesses of  stripmlnlng  which  passed  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year;  a  bill  to  provide 
for  tesUng  and  establishment  of  pro- 
grams for  safe  drinking  water  in  com- 
munities across  the  State  and  countrj-- 
and  the  bill  recenUy  enacted  into  law  to 
protect  endangered  species 

I  will  continue  to  work  for  and  support 
measures  which  seek  to  improve  our  en- 
vironment and  resist  attempts  unneces- 
sarily to  erode  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  the  last  several  years. 

HIALTH 

The  year  1973  was  an  important  vear 
for  health  legislation  Ilntroduced  a" na- 
tional health  insurance  bill  designed  to 
provide  health  care  to  all  .Americans  as 
well  as  to  rationalize  medical  care  service 
and  facilities.  I  also  introduced  the  ad- 
ministration's Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganization bill  and  authored  an  am.end- 
ment  to  develop  HMO  s,  which  m  great 
measure  forms  the  basLs  of  the  proposal 
supporting  the  creation  of  HMO  s  wh'c- 
is  being  enacted  into  law 

Two  new  law.s— Public  Law  93-45  and 
Public  Law  93-154— assuring  the  contin- 
uation of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  developing  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices are  the  result  of  bills  I  cosponsored 
and  helped  fashion. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  to  safeguard 
and  protect  the  right^s  of  people  involved 
in  biomedical  research,  which  will  soon 


become  law,  was  based  upon  bills  I  au- 
thored and  Introduced. 

Other  bills  I  have  Introduced  In  the 
field  of  health  legislation  would  provide 
consumers  increased  protection  from  un- 
fit and  adulterated  food,  assure  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical  de- 
vices and  require  disclosure  of  ingredi- 
ents on  food  labels. 

I  have  also  authored  a  bill  of  rights  for 
the  mentally  retarded;  and.  another  to 
establish  a  national  commitment  for  the 
diagnosis,  control,  and  prevention  of  a 
killer  disease  of  children,  the  National 
Tay-Sachs  Disease  Act. 

LABOR 

The  greatest  disappointment  in  1973 
was  our  failure  to  enact  into  law  legis- 
lation to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  re- 
flect the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  1968  when  the  present  minimum 
wage  of  $1.60  an  hour  was  set.  I  was  chief 
cosponsor  of  a  Senate-passed  bill  which 
would  have  immediately  raised  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2  and  expanded  the  scope 
of  the  law  to  cover  additional  low-income 
workers.  I  authored  provisions  which 
would  have  extended  the  prohibition 
against  child  labor  to  children  working 
in  agriculture.  Although  a  conference  re- 
ported legislation  which  received  con- 
gressional approval,  the  measure  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  and  the  House 
failed  to  override. 

I  was  cosponsor  of  a  successful  amend- 
ment to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  permit 
joint  administration  by  unions  and  em- 
ployers of  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of 
legal  expenses  for  employees. 

The  year  1973  also  saw  the  beginning 
of  a  serious  effort  to  enact  Federal  legis- 
lation to  achieve  workmen's  compensa- 
Uon  reform.  In  June.  I  introduced  to- 
gether with  Senator  Harriso.n  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  member.  S  2008.  a  bill  designed 
to  remedy  the  defects  and  inadequacies 
in  existing  State  laws  a.^;  documented  in 
the  recent  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  State  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Laws,  a  commission  established  as  a 
result  of  legislaUon  I  authored  I  ex- 
pect this  program  to  become  law 

Finally,  I  was  pleased  that  the  recently 
enacted  legislaUon  granting  a  social  se- 
curity increase  also  contained  my  amend- 
ment which  should  make  New  York  State 
workers  eUgible  for  an  additional  13 
weeks  of  Federal -State  unemployment 
compensation  in  addition  to  the  regular 
26  weeks. 

PTNSION   BENErrrs 

On   September    19.    1973,   the   Senate 

voted  93  to  0  to  approve  the  'WilUams- 
Ja\1ts  bill,  a  comprehensive  pension  re- 
form bUl  which  provides  for  pension  vest- 
ing, funding,  plan  termination  insurance, 
portability,  fiduciary  standards,  disclo^ 
sure  arid  new  lax  deductioFiS  for  employ- 
ees to  establish  their  own  pension  plans 
Based  upon  blUs  I  have  authored  sLnce 
1967.  H.R,  4200  culminated  a  3-vear  effort 
by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  to  focus 
public  attention  on  uieq'jities  m  pnvate 
retirement  and  weL'are  funds 

Unfortunately,  due  to  comrruitee  jU' 
risdicUonal  problems  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  House  was  ur^ble  to 
act  on  pension  legislation  this  year  How- 
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ever,  the  House  was  unable  to  give  this 
legislation  top  priority  early  next  year, 
and  I  am  confident  pension  reform  will 
make  history  and  will  become  law  In  1974. 

POVEBTT  AKD  WELTARE  RXTORM 

This  year  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  disruptive  in  terms  of  the  Nation's 
efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  and  provide 
training  and  jobs  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons,  as  the  adir.lnls- 
tration  sought  to  effect  changes  in  pro- 
gram-, unilaterally  and  almost  "over- 
mghf  through  administrative  actions 
alone,  often  in  deflnance  of  the  express 
will  of  the  Congress. 

But  these  attempts  were  halted  by  in- 
tervention of  the  judicial  or  legislative 
branches  insisting  that  the  law  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  year  ended  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Elxecutive  in  these  important  areas 
that  has  alreadj-  >-ielded  positive  results. 
The  administration  sought  early  this 
year  to  dismantle  OEO  and  the  antipov- 
erty  program  as  we  now  know  it.  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  which  I  had  co- 
authored,  which  provided  for  a  2-year 
extension  through  June  1974  of  the  pro- 
grams; but  the  courts  ordered  this  dis- 
mantlement action  halted,  as  I  and 
others  had  urged  in  a  "Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress "  resolution  and  appropriations  are 
now  being  made  available  for  continua- 
tion of  the  agency  and  the  programs 
through  next  June. 

The  essential  current  legal  services 
program — especially  the  "backup"  cen- 
ters— were  in  this  process  subjected  to 
"on  again-off  agam"  funding,  but  for- 
tunately these  programs  too  have  been 
generally  continued,  and,  m  response  to 
my  request  to  OEO.  the  "backup"  cen- 
ters have  been  provided  continued  fund- 
ing as  well  pending  establishment  of  a 
new  legal  services  corporation. 

Similarly,  the  administration  refused 
to  spend  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress m  1972  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  job  program  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1973  But  agam.  based  upon  the 
intent  of  the  Congress,  as  we  had  ex- 
pressed it.  the  courts  ordered  that  the 
funds  be  spent  and  the  summer  job  pro- 
gram went  forward,  although  at  the  last 
minute. 

The  administration  also  sought  by  reg- 
ulation to  change  the  focus  of  child  care 
and  other  social  services  programs  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act.  But  legisla- 
tion which  I  cosponsored  held  off  these 
changes  until  the  Congress  could  act  and 
forced  a  number  of  changes  in  the  ad- 
m^inistration's  approach. 

By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1973.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  If  the  administration 
continued  on  an  unilateral  course,  these 
actions  would  only  undermine  its  own 
objectives  of  managerial  efficiency,  de- 
ceatr€dizatlon.  and  getting  the  most  for 
the  taxpayers*  dollar:  as  I  urged,  on 
July  31.  a  course  of  "domestic  rapproche- 
ment" was  necessary. 

Accordingly.  I  was  very  heartened 
when  the  President  Included  In  his  sec- 
ond state  of  the  Union  address  of  Sep- 
tember 10.  1973.  a  pledge  to  seek  work- 
able compromises  with  the  Congress  In 
a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
We  took  him  up  on  that  offer  in  the 


case  of  manpower  training  reform  legis- 
lation, which  had  been  stalled  since  1969. 
and  again  where  the  administration  had 
planned  to  carry  out  its  plans  unilater- 
ally. 

In  a  commendable  implementation  of 
the  President's  pledge,  the  administra- 
tion held  up  on  the  implementation  of 
administration  regulations  and  agreed  to 
work  with  the  Congress  on  legislation. 

The  result  is  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973.  a 
bill  based  on  S.  1559.  which  Senator 
Nelson  and  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year. 

This  new  act  which  is  now  becoming 
law  authorizes  'such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary."  over  a  4-year  period  for  com- 
prehensive manpower  training,  public 
service  employment,  and  related  services 
to  be  administered  through  a  new  de- 
centralized system  of  State  and  local 
governmental  sponsors;  importantly,  de- 
spite previous  opposition,  the  adminis- 
tration has  agreed  to  continue  authori- 
ties for  transitional  public  service  em- 
ployment, both  generally  and  in  espe- 
cially hard-hit  areas,  such  as  exist  In 
New  York  State,  as  Senator  Nelson  and 
I  had  urged  in  sponsoring  S.  1560.  a  bill 
to  contlnae  the  Emergency  Einployment 
Act  of  1971.  The  new  act  also  includes  a 
number  of  special  provisions  which  I 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  to  continue  to 
provide  authority  for  the  summer  job 
program  for  the  coming  summer,  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  training  and  em- 
ployment needs  of  offenders,  to  experi- 
ment with  voucher  plans  in  the  man- 
power field,  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation or  expansion  of  opportunities 
industrialization  centers  and  special  pro- 
grams for  persons  whose  language  Is 
other  than  English 

Unfortunately,  a  filibuster  blocked 
complete  action  this  year  on  legislation 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  to  establish  a  new- 
legal  services  corporation,  but  I  hope  for 
it  in  1974. 

But  in  this  case  also,  the  committee 
bill  Is  based  upon  the  administration's 
own  bill,  which  I  introduced,  amd  the 
administration  has  worked  closely  with 
us  and  it  is  the  No.  1  priority  for  the 
coming  year 

Other  very  important  items  of  un- 
finished business  remain,  such  as  con- 
tinuation of  the  antlpoverty  program 
beyond  this  June,  child  development 
legislation,  community  economic  de- 
velopment efforts,  welfare  reform,  and 
the  need  for  a  real  "full  employment 
policy." 

But  as  we  seek  these  authorities,  as 
we  shall  do.  the  experience  of  this  year 
suggests  that  the  administration  may 
join  with  us  in  these  efforts  and  what- 
ever the  result,  that  the  final  will  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive,  written  Into 
the  law.  will  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 

In  another  area,  my  amendment  to 
preserve  and  expedite  Federal  support 
for  New  York  children  living  in  foster 
homes  and  Institutions  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

oLon  ciiuxwa 

This  year,  the  Congress  has  taken 
several  Important  steps  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens.  I  actively  sup- 


ported the  7-percent  immedla^  increase 
and  the  4-percent  increase  *  in  social 
security  benefits  effective  June  1974.  as 
well  as  increased  supplemental  security 
income  payments  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled,  which,  beginning  in  January 
1974.  would  go  up  to  a  monthly  income 
of  $206.85  in  New  York  State  for  an 
individual. 

I  cosponsored  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of 
1973  which  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President — Public  Law  93-29 — which 
dramatically  strengthens  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  and  provides  extensive 
authority  to  improve  social  and  nutri- 
tional services  to  the  elderly.  In  addition, 
I  cosponsored  S.  775.  the  Research  on 
Aging  Act.  which  establishes  a  National 
Institute  on  Aging  to  study  the  biological 
and  behavioral  aspects  of  the  aging 
process.  That  bill  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  pending  In  the  House. 
vrrsaANS 

With  my  full  support.  Congress  passed 
important  legislation  improving  the  loan 
guaranty  program  for  veterans,  increas- 
ing the  dlsabiUty  and  death  pension  ben- 
efits for  veterans,  and  establishing  a 
national  cemetery  system  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  for  legislation  to  give  to- 
day's veteran  the  same  benefits  as  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n. 

Because  I  have  been  greatly  ccmcemed 
over  the  underutilizatlon  of  their  educa- 
tional opportunities  by  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans. I  sought  the  release  of  veterans 
cost  of  Instruction  funds  by  HEW  au- 
thorized by  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  amendments,  and  cosponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  S.  896.  which  would 
permit  colleges  with  a  10  percent  veteran 
enrollment  to  participate  in  the  vet- 
erans' cost  of  instruction  allowance  pro- 
gram. This  amendment  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  is  now  pending  in  the  House.  I 
also  supported  S.  59.  which  would  provide 
improved  medical  care  to  veterans,  and 
3.  284.  which  would  require  the  avail- 
ability of  comprehensive  treatment  and 
rehabilitative  services  for  disabled  vet- 
erans from  alcoholism  or  drug  problems. 
Both  these  bills  passed  the  Senate. 

AGRICULTTTXZ 

The  Senate  this  year  passed  a  compre- 
hensive Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act.  8.  1888.  I  strongly  supported 
the  provisions  in  the  act  that  decreased 
limit  farm  subsidies  to  any  farmer  to  a 
$20,000  maximum  and  that  revise  and 
extend  the  food  stamp  program  to  insure 
eligibility  to  all  deserving  recipients. 

I  have  throughout  the  year  closely  fol- 
lowed the  problems  being  confronted  by 
our  State's  dairy  farmers  and  have  made 
every  effort.  Including  the  Introduction 
of  an  Ebtport  Priorities  Act.  discussed 
previously,  which  will  help  lasure  that 
our  farmers  can  receive  their  feed  grains 
and  other  agricultural  supplies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

In  addition,  I  silso  established  a  farm- 
ers task  force,  composed  of  farmers  and 
others  in  agriculturally  related  Indus- 
tries, to  advise  me  on  Issues  of  direct  con- 
cern to  the  farming  community. 

Another  effort  I  am  engaged  In  to  as- 
sist farmers — and  make  niral  life  more 
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attractive — is  the  Family  Farm  Inherit- 
ance Act.  S.  204,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor.  This  bill  would  exclude  the  first 
$200,000  in  value  of  the  family  farm  from 
the  taxable  estate  of  ihose  farmers  who 
have  managed  their  own  farm  during 
their  bves  and  h;ive  willed  it  to  relatives 
who  plem  to  carrj'  on  thi.s  tradition 
Estate  tax  Is  usually  based  on  Uie  higher 
real  estate  value  of  land,  rather  than 
on  Its  far  lower  farming  value  of  profit- 
ability, and  tlus  bill  seeks  to  correct  that 
valuation  for  family  farm.<; 

SMALL    BrSINCSS 

As  ranking  mem'jer  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Busmess,  I  sup- 
ported the  Senate-passed  bill  to  Increase 
the  Small  Business  Administration  ceil- 
ing by  $2.3  billion  to  provide  additional 
moneys  to  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. The  SBA  has  now  been  funded  for 
the  coming  months  of  1974. 

I  introduced  the  Domestic  Enterprise 
Bank  Act  of  1973  to  establish  a  corpora- 
tion authorized,  among  other  things,  to 
make  and  participate  in  certain  long- 
term  low-Interest  loans  and  guarantees 
and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
stimulate  employment  opportunities  in 
labor  surplus  areas  and  to  aid  businesses 
seriously  affected  by  foreign  imports  or 
technological  obsolescence. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTIOK 

This  year  I  again  sponsored  the  bill 
which  would  establish  an  independent 
Federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
Now  supported  in  principle  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  bill  would  give  an  Inde- 
pendent advocate  representing  the  con- 
sumer Interest  the  right  to  Intervene  in 
all  Federal  regulatory  agencies  and  In 
the  courts.  I  expect  this  important  bill  to 
pass  next  year.  I  also  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Williams  legislation  to  insure 
equal  access  to  commercial  credit  for 
women. 

EDOCATION 

The  Congress  this  year  has  proceeded 
to  fund  landmark  higher  education  leg- 
islation— of  which  I  was  a  sponsor  last 
year— which  places  special  emphasis  on 
providing  assistance  to  individual  stu- 
dents. 

The  Education  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  oompleting 
consideration  of  measures  to  expand  and 
extend  Federal  programs  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  approved  provisions  of  which 
I  am  the  author  giving  new  emphasis  to 
high  school  equivalency  programs,  and 
programs  for  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren, termed  those  most  neglected  in 
American  education. 

I  was  successful  in  opposing  moves  to 
cut  back  New  York's  share  of  education 
funds  in  favor  of  other  States,  moves 
based  on  the  erroneous  contention  that 
New  York  now  receives  too  large  a  share. 
I  shall  continue  my  efforts  in  that  area. 

Aware  that  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren  travel  to  school  dally  by 
schoolbus.  I  have  authored  a  series  of 
bills  designed  to  assure  the  safety  of 
those  vehicles.  .  nd  prevent  repetition  of 
tragedies  such  as  the  one  at  Congers. 
NY..  In  1972  In  which  5  lives  were  lost 
and  44  were  Injured. 

I  have  Introduced  a  civilian  GI  bill 


of  rights  to  provide  educational  bene- 
fits to  those  who  have  served  in  the 
Peace  Corps  and  similar  volunteer  or- 
ganizations. 

Happily,  the  Congress  has  enacted  leg- 
islation, of  which  I  was  an  author,  to 
extend  and  expand  arts  and  humanities 
progranvs  which  have  enjoyed  strong 
Presidential  and  public  support. 

The  Senate  pas.'^ed  amendments  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  which  will 
raise  the  Federal  reimbursement  level  to 
federally  aided  breakfast  and  lunch  pro- 
gram.s  .or  the  poor.  The  original  bill,  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  the  formula  for 
computation  of  the  reimbur.'^ement  rate, 
would  have  deprived  New  York*  school 
systems  of  about  $2.4  m.Ulion.  However,  I 
introduced  an  amendment,  which  was 
passed  by  both  Houses,  which  insures 
that  New  York's  funding  will  not  be  cut 
because  of  the  formula  change. 

THE    HANDICAPPED 

A  new  Rehabihtation  Act — Public  Law 
93-112— has  been  signed  by  the  President 
following  two  vetoes.  The  bill  contains 
my  provisions  to  encourage  hiring  the 
handicapped  in  programs  imder  Federal 
contract  or  receiving  Federal  grants  and 
for  the  homebound. 

PubUc  Law  93-76  was  also  enacted,  ex- 
tending the  Javlts-Wagner-O'Day  Act. 
which  gives  priority  in  Federjrt  contracts 
to  the  blind  and  other  sevferely  handi- 
capped. 

I  reintroduced  my  bill  to  give  the  se- 
verely handicapped  the  same  tax  deduc- 
tions now  given  the  blind. 

ANNUA!.    REPORT    EXCERPTS 
BtTDCET   CONTROL 

For  years,  it  has  been  recognized  that 
congressional  procedures  governing  the 
Federal  budget  process  have  not  been 
adequate  for  dealing  with  the  establish- 
ment of  national  priorities.  Thi.'^  year,  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee— of  which  I  am  a  ranking  member — 
developed  legislation  designed  to  bring 
about  fundamental  reform  of  the  budget 
process.  This  bill,  which  I  cosponsored 
and  which  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now 
in  conference,  requires  the  establishment 
by  law  of  a  firm  overall  spending  ceiling 
on  both  outlays  and  new  budget  author- 
ity. The  bill  would  also  create  standing 
committees  on  the  budget  m  both  Houses 
of  Congress:  e.stablish  a  congressional 
office  of  the  budget  to  a.s.sist  the  Congress 
in  developing  a  coherent  plan  for  identi- 
fying and  funding  national  legislation 
priorities  and  require  before  April  15  of 
each  year  the  enactment  of  a  concurrent 
resolution     establishing     appropriations 


In  each  stage  of  the  budget  process.  Tax 
expenditures  are  indirect  expenditures  by 
way  of  the  tax  system  which  must  be 
compared  with  direct  outlays  to  get  a  true 

budget  picture. 

THE    IMPOUNDMENT    ISSUX 

The  sharp  controversy  between  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congress  over  the 
impoundment  of  appropriated  funds  gave 
ri'-e  during  the  ps^i  year  to  a  se.nous  con- 
frontation between  the  two  branches  of 
Government  The  cc»i?titutional  and 
legal  issues  were  carefully  developed  in 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
which  recommended  to  the  Senate  strong 
anti-impoundment  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ate pas.sed  the  bill  which  requires  the 
administration  to  expend  or  obligate  im- 
poimded  funds  except  those  which  under 
law  would  create  deficiencies  not  In- 
tended by  Congress,  or  wiiich  have  been 
expressly  ratified  by  congressional  ac- 
tion during  the  60-day  period  following 
receipt  of  a  Presidential  impoundment 
message.  Estimates  of  the  fiscal  Impact 
of  Federal  impoundments,  upon  local 
governments  throughout  our  State  have 
been  extraordinarily  high.  The  estimate 
for  New  York  City  alone  is  in  excess  of 
$400  million  in  lost  Federal  aid.  This 
staggering  economic  loss  to  New  York 
citizens  and  taxpayers  would  be  allevi- 
ated imder  the  anti-impoundment  legis- 
lation which  I  helped  to  write. 

EXECUTIVE    PRIVILEGB 

In  view  of  the  need  of  Congress  to 
obtain  important  information  from  ex- 
ecutive branch  officials,  I  cosponsored 
legislation  to  establish  ground  rules  for 
the  two  branches  to  observe  in  any  fu- 
ture disagreements  over  the  availability 
to  Congress  of  information  held  by  ex- 
ecutive officials.  These  rules  preclude 
officials  withholding  any  information  or 
testimony  requested  by  a  congressional 
committee  for  executive  privilege  imless 
the  President  is  willing  to  intervene  to  . 
defend  the  confidentiahty  of  the  ma- 
terials sought.  The  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  when  such  a  Presidential  action  oc- 
curs, the  Congress  will  weigh  the  force 
of  the  President's  claim  against  its  need 
and  that  of  the  public  interest  for  the 
information  in  question. 

POST    OmCE    AND    CIVIL    SKSVICK 

I  have  urged  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission to  hold  the  line  on  increasing 
postal  rates  and  am  continuing  my  sup- 
port of  legislation  which  would  Improve 
the  chances  of  survTval  of  pubUcatlons 
threatened  by  increased  postal  rates. 

I  supported  the  pay  increase  for  Fed-.^ 


eral  em.ployee^  under  the  1970  Compara- 
levels  for  major  categories  of  spending,  blllty  Act.  which  took  effect  in  Octobea 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  require  1973  and  actively  supported  the  $20-per? 
the  Congress  to  look  at  all  spending  and     month  increase  m  annuities  for  Federal 


revenue  actions  together  and  to  relate 
those  decisions  to  each  other.  The  new 
procedure  would  allow  both  Houses  to 
consider  carefully,  early  in  the  fiscal  year 
the  central  issue  of  what  our  national 
priorities  ought  to  be.  It  would  simplify 
committee  procedures  and  reduce  the 
time  consumed  in  the  legislative  process, 
as  well  as  improve  the  flow  of  relevant 
information  to  Members  of  Congress  on 
these  hard  questions  I  authored  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  would  re- 
quire consideration  of  tax  expenditures 


retirees  who  retired   from   Government 
ser\ice  prior  to  October  20,  1969 

I  also  supported  the  Senate-passed  bill 
to  increase  the  Federal  contribution  to 
the  costs  of  healLli  benefits  for  Federal , 
workers 

I  have  worked  vigorously  to  keep  open 
St.  Albans  Hospital  in  Queens.  As  an 
alternative  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense proposal  to  close  this  vital  health 
facility,  I  have  urged  that  the  Veterans' 
.A.dministration  maintain  St.  Albans  as  a 
health  care  facility.  I  am  pleased  that 


■J 
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the  Defense  appropriations  bill  passed 
by  the  Congress  just  before  adjournment 
provides  that  St.  AJbans  shall  remain 
open.  I  shall  continue  to  do  my  utmost 
to  prevent  the  closing  of  St.  Albans. 

CAUP/LICH    rsMANcmo    UrOBM 

I  supported  S.  372,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
which    passed    the    Senate    early    this 
year.  This  bUl  makes  improvements  in 
the  present.  Public  Law  92-225.  after  the 
Watergate  experience.   The  bill  repeals 
the  equal-time  provisions  for  all  Federal 
offlcte  and  increases  moet  of  the  criminal 
penalties  in  the  exisUng  law.  The  bill 
raises  the  amounts  in  the  present  law 
which  candidates  can  spend  out  of  their 
?.m°''K"?f^^  famllys  funds.  The  amounts 
in  the  bill  are  $100,000  for  President  In- 
stead of  $50,000  in  present  law,  $70  000 
for  Senate  instead  of  $33,000  in  present 
law  and  $50,000  for  Representatives  In- 
stead of  $25,000  in  the  present  law.  The 
bill  also  sets  overaU  limitations  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  which  are  basically 

in  ^f'^.^^  ^^  ^""^"^  *««  population 
tn  the  State  or  district  involved  for  pri- 
maries   and   15  cents  for  general  elec- 
tions. The  present  law  only  provides  for 
limitB  on  media  expenses.  The  last  mt^ 
jor  change  the  bill  makes  Is  to  establish 
an  independent  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission which  would  receive  all  reports 
and  look  mto  nolations  of  the  law.  This 
biU  has  not  passed  the  House  but  I  am 
hopeful  we  uiU  see  some  action  in  1974 
However,    I   have    become   more   and 
more  concerned  that  UmlUUons  on  con- 
tribution* and  expenditures— no  matter 
ho^-  stringent— will  still  not  bring  enough 
reform,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  come 
around   to  the  view  that  a  substant^^ 
e  ement  of  pubUc  financing  is  ne«lld  for 
all  Federal  elections.  We  have  made  a 
fit     rH?  ^f  t**Payere-  checkoff  sys- 
tem which  will  operate  In  the  1976  Presl- 

nu^^^K^"^.^^^    "^^  provides  for  $1 

?hUl  5!  ^^  °^  ''^^  ^'^p^y"  ^^o 

fn  Tk     ^    ^^™  at  tax  time  to  be  used 

^rivaL^^'*^^""*^  campaign  in  Ueu  of 

r  t^,   inoney      Unfortunately,      this 

en^^th  »oH^  "°*  ^"^  highlighted 
Ta^^rL  "i  '^^^  "°'  extensively  used  on 
1973  tax  returns 

T  I^^°^I^^  ^^'*'"  P"b"c  financing 
I  cosponsored  an  amendment  to  the  re- 

■  f!^H  ,1f^^  "*^«  ^^  ^hich  would  e^- 
^^S"^  ^  check-off  system  to  Senlte 
and  House  general  elections  and  pubUc 
R  ancmg  to  Presidential  primaries   The 

bled  from  $1  to  $2  Money  coUected  would 
be  apportioned  to  major  parties.  mZr 
^^  f  *^  *"y  "««^  parties  that  could 
qualify.  While  this  amendment  wa^  not 
enacted  into  law  the  prospects  a?equ"2 
gwd  for  some  version  of  pubUc  financing 
legislation  next  year  "^«.iiiK 

th]!^nJ!f  f*  """^  reached  a  point  where 
the  need  for  campaign  financing  reform 
b  so  obvious  that  we  cannot  conSnue  t^ 

SSin^°.  ^JT^"^  to  do  all  I  can  to  seJ 
that  meaningful  reform  leading  to  some 

Z'S^Jf'y^'"^  public  financing  is  en- 
acted into  law  as  soon  a/ possible 

*"«wmio  nrw  To«jt  «t«t« 
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and  New  York  City.  Through  mail  and 
personal  inquiries  to  those  four  ofBces 
as  well  as  frequent  trips  back  home  f 
have  been  made  aware  of  areas  in  which 
I  have  been  able  to  be  of  direct  assistance 
to  many  constituents. 

I  was  able  to  assist  a  company  in  a 
small  community  in  an  appeal  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  redress  on  a 
contract.  Weighing  the  merits  of  the  case 
the  Department  of  Defense  paid  the  com- 
pany over  $1  million  in  contract  adjust- 
ment fees,  maintaining  the  life  of  the 
Arm  and  the  Livelihoods  of  its  employees 
and  their  families. 

As  the  effects  of  Hurricane  Agnes  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  in  New  York,  my  acUvl- 
Ues  have  ranged  from  helping  an  upstate 
community  secure  an  amphibious  LARC 
V  vehicle  for  its  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment to  replace  one  lost  in  the  Agnes 
calamity,  to  aiding  farmers  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  Small  Business  AdministraUon 
as  they  sought  assLsUnce  foUowlng  the 
effects  of  Hurj^cane  Agnes. 

I  have  also  been  acUve  in  obtaining 
Federal  assistance  for  projects  ranging 
from  the  Rockaways  Beach  erosion  proj- 
ect to  the  Great  Lakes  flood  and  erosion 
control  project,  among  others 

The  year  1973  has  been  a  year  of  tre- 
mendous demands,  and  equally  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  meet  the  needs  which 
prompted  those  demands 

I  have  not  completed  all  my  set  tasks— 
though  I  have  completed  many  But 
I  have  identified  them,  attacked  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  completion  and  am 
workijig  on  the  needed  measures  and 
therefore  derive  satisfaction  as  I  hope 
will  the  people  of  my  State  from  the  ac- 
compUshments  of  the  past  year. 


Functioning  as  full-time  extensions  of 
the  operations  of  my  Washington  oCDce 
are  ofllces  maintained  in  Albany  Buffalo' 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  COM- 
^TTTTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING 
AND  LTIBAN  AFFAIRS  DURING 
THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  93D 
CONGRESS 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing Uie  1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress 
the  Senate  acted  favorably  on  37  bills 
and  resolutions  which  were  handled  by 
the  committee.  Of  these.  14  have  become 
public  law.  In  addition,  our  committee 
reported  32  nominaUons  and  all  were 
acted  favorably  upon  by  the  Senate 

I  am  listing  below  information  con- 
cerning each  of  the  bUls  handled  by  the 
committee  in  this  session,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  risxani  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r^sum^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

R^vut  or  Bnxa  Handlxb  bt  tki 
Couurrrrt 

S  35«— Mr  M*gnu8on;  pmawd  S«nAt« 
Sept  12.  1973;  provldea  dl»clo«ure  BUndards 
for  WTltUn  coMumer  product  wamuitiea 
•«*ln*t  defect  or  nuUfuncUon;  to  define  Ped- 
er»l  content  8t«nd»rdJ  for  such  w»rrantle« 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  CommlMion  Act 
la  order  to  improve  Its  conjumer  protection 
activities:  and  for  other  purpon*.;  (Com- 
merce committee,  8  Kept  93-151)  S  Rtmt 
93-280.  June  28.  1973  ^* 

3  38«— Ur  WUllamf;  paMed  Senate 
Sept  10,  1973:  amende  theXTrban  U»»»  Tran«- 
portatlon   Act   of    l»«4   to/authorlze  certain 
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grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter  service 
m  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes  s 
Kept.  93  381,  July  31.  1973;  passed  House 
Oct.  3.  1973. 

8.  396 — Ut  Sparkman  pa«ied  Senate 
Uarch  30,  1973;  PubUc  Law  93-38.  eite:,ds 
and  amends  the  Boonomlc  Stabuization  Act 
of  1970;  8.  Kept.  »»-63.  March  14.  1973;  pawed 
House  April  le.  1973;  approved  April  30,  1973. 
S  431— Mr.  Sparkman;  passed  Senate 
Jan.  33,  1973;  provldea  that  appolntmenta 
to  the  Office  of  Director  of  the  Coet  of  Living 
Council  shaU  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate:  S.  Kept   93-1,  Jan.  18    1973 

S.  470— Mr.  wmiams;  passed  Senate 
June  18.  1973;  amends  the  SecurlUea  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  regulate  the  transac- 
tions of  members  of  naUonal  securltlee  ex- 
changes, to  amend  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
of  1940  to  define  certain  duties  of  peraoc« 
subject  to  such  act,  and  for  other  purpoees- 
S.  Rept  93-187,  May  31,  1973 

S.  513 — Mr    Moas;    passed  Senate  Nov.  30, 
1973;  amends  sec   333  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  authorize  insured  loans  to  provide 
fire    safety   equipment    for    nursing    homes 
S    Rept.  93-580,  Nov    38.  1973. 

S.  590— N  ■•.  Percy;  passed  Senate  May  9, 
1973;  requires  that  future  appointments  of 
ceruin  officers  In  the  Kxecutlve  Office  of  the 
President  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
Senate 

3  "^^ — Mr.  Cranston:  passed  Senate  Mar 
14,  1973;  PL.  93-114:  authortzee  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  the  cable  c*r  Ui  San  Pran- 
clsoo;  S  Rept  9»-fi7.  Mar.  8.  1973;  approved 
Oct   1.1973 

S  1141— Mr  Spertman;  passed  Senate 
July  11,  1973;  PL.  93-137:  provides  a  new 
coinage  design  and  date  emblematic  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu^'on  for 
dollars  and  half  doUars;  8.  Rept.  93-344. 
June    25,    1973:    approved    Oct     18.    1973 

8  1364 — Mr.  JavlU;  passed  Senate  May  3. 
1973;  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  gr&nU  to  Elsenhower 
College,  in  Seneca  Palls.  NY.  out  of  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  sliver  dollar  coins  bearing 
the  likeness  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  SUtea,  Dwlght  D  Etoenhower;  8.  Rept 
93-134  May  1,  1973 

S  1410 — Mr  Mclntvre:  passed  Senate 
June  27,  1973;  Public  Law  93-93;  amends  sec 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
to  extend  for  three  months  the  authority  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  United 
States  obligation*  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury; 8  Rept  93-348,  June  25.  1873;  approved 
Aug    14.  1973 

8  1«3«— Mr  Sparkman;  passed  Senate 
June  23,  ;fl73:  Public  Law  93-121;  amend 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1973:  8  Rept  93-190,  June  4.  1973;  approved 
Oct  4.1973 

8  1873— Mr  Cranston;  passed  Senate  May 
17  1973:  vetoed;  amends  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act:   S    Rept    93-133.  Apr    30.  1973 

8  1697 — MJ  Cranston:  passed  Senate  May 
21.  1973:  requires  the  President  to  furnish 
predlsaster  assUUnce  In  order  to  avert  or 
lessen  the  effects  of  a  ma  lor  disaster  In  the 
counties  of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  In 
California:   9    Rept    93-153,  May  17    1973 

8  1762— Mr  Johnston:  passed  Senate  May 
10  1973  orescrlblng  .he  oblectlves  and  func- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivitv  and  Work  Quality;  8  Rept  93-138 
Mav  8,  1973 

^  '884 — Mr  Bellmon;  passed  Senate  June 
28  1973  permits  national  banks  to  Invest 
!n  a^lcultural  credit  corporations  9  Reot 
03  285  June  27  1973 

S  1001— Mr  Sparkman:  passed  Senate 
June  37.  1973:  amends  the  act  of  Aug  30, 
19«3.  as  amended  relaUng  to  the  construc- 
tion of  mint  buildings;  R  Rept  93  243  June 
25.  1973 

8.    I0ao — Mr.    Sparkman:    passed    Senate 
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^ug.  3,  1973;  amends  the  Defense  Production 
AcV  of  1950,  as  amended;  S  Rept.  93-364. 
Aug   1,  1973 

S.  3058 — Mr  WUltams:  passed  Senate  Aug. 
1.  1973;  amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  clear- 
ing agencies  and  transfer  agents,  and  for 
other  purposes;  S.  Rept  93-369,  Jxily  30, 
1973. 

S.  3101 — Mr.  Proxmire:  passed  Senate  July 
23,  1973;  amends  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
to  protect  coxLsuxners  against  Inaccurate  and 
unfair  billing  practices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees: S  Rept.  93-378,  June  28,  1973. 

S.  2666 — Mr.  Sparkman;  passed  Senate  Oct. 
10,  1973;  amends  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  extend  for  eight 
months  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purcl^se  United  States  obligations 
directly  from  tMe  Treasury;  S  Rept.  93-467, 
Oct.  10.  1973        \ 

S.  2795 — Mr.  Sparkman;  passed  Senate  Dec. 
14.  1973;  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  change  the  alloy  and  weight  of 
the  1  cent  piece;  S.  Rept.  93-623.  Dec.  13, 
1973. 

HR  3841 — Mr  Moorhead;  passed  Senate 
May  2,  1973;  Public  Law  93-33;  provides  for 
the  striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
Roberto  Walker  Clemente;  S  Rept  93-133, 
May    1.    1973;    approved    May    14.    1973. 

HJl.  4607 — Mr  Camp:  passed  Senate  Oct. 
4.  1973:  Public  Law  93-132:  provides  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  Jim 
Thorpe;  S.  Rept  93-430.  Oct,  4.  1973;  ap- 
proved Oct   19,  1973 

H.R.  4738 — Mr.  Brotzman;  passed  Senate 
Dec.  30,  1973;  provides  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  statehood  of  Colorado;  S. 
Rept.  93-«S5,  Dec   19.  1973 

HR  6760 — Mr  Foley:  passed  Senate  Dec 
30.  1973:  provides  for  the  striking  of  medals 
commemorating  the  International  Exposition 
on  Environment  at  Spokane.  Washington,  in 
1974;  S    Rept.  93-666.  Dec.  19,  1973 

H  R.  5874 — Mr.  Mills;  passed  Senate  Nov.  7. 
1973:  establishes  a  Federal  Financing  Bank, 
to  provide  for  coordinated  and  more  efficient 
financing  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
borrowings  from  the  public,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  S.  Rept.  93-166  on  8.  925.  May  31, 
1973. 

HH  6370 — Mr.  St  Germain;  passed  Senate 
May  32,  1973:  Public  Law  93-100;  extends  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  time  and  savings  deposits,  to  prohibit  de- 
pository institutions  from  permitting  nego- 
tiable orders  of  withdrawal  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  deposit  or  account  on  which 
any  Interest  or  dividend  is  paid,  to  author- 
ize Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
national  banks  to  own  stock  in  and  Invest  in 
loans  of  certain  State  housing  corporations, 
and  for  other  purposes:  S.  Rept.  93-149  on 
S    1798,  May  14,  1973:  approved  Aug.  16,  1973. 

HR.  6913 — Mr.  Gonzales;  passed  Senate 
May  30,  1973:  Public  Law  93-110;  amends  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  S.  Rept.  93-68  on  S.  939,  Mar.  8, 
1973:  approved  Sept.  21,  1973. 

H  R.  8449 — Mr  Barrett:  passed  Senate  Dec. 
18,  1973;  expands  the  national  flood  insur- 
ance program  by  substantially  increasing 
limits  of  coverage  and  total  amount  of  insur- 
ance authorized  to  l>e  outstanding  and  by  re- 
quiring known  fiood-prone  communities  to 
participate  in  the  program,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  S   Rept   93-583,  Nov  29,  1973. 

HR.  10511 — Mr  Wright;  passed  Senate  Nov. 
20,  1973:  amends  sec  164  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  relating  to  financial  as- 
sistance agreements;  S  Rept.  93-457,  Nov.  16, 
1973. 

8.J.  Res.  26 — Mr.  Sparkman:  passed  Sen- 
ate Jan.  36,  1973;  Public  Law  93-4:  amends 
aec.  1319  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  to  Increase  the  limitation 
on  the  face  amount  of  flood  Insurance  cover- 
age authorized  to  be  outstanding;  8.  Rept. 
93-3.  Jan,  23,  1973;  approved  Feb.  2,  1973. 


&J.  Res.  93-Mr.  Johnston:  passed  Senate 
Apr.  17.  1973:  Public  Law  93-34;  provides  a 
temporary  extension  of  tiie  authorization  for 
the  Piresldent's  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
duotlvlty;  8.  Rept.  93-124,  Apr.  17,  1973:  ap- 
proved May  14,  1973 

S.J.  Res.  112 — Mr.  Sparkman:  passed  Sen- 
ate May  21.  1973;  Public  Law  93-38;  amends 
sec.  1319  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  to  Increase  the  limitation 
on  the  face  amount  of  flood  insurance  cover- 
age authorized  to  be  outstanding:  S.  Rept. 
93-164.  May  17    1973:   approved  Ju.ne  5    1973 

8J.  Res.  128 — Mr  Brooke  peissed  Senai* 
June  28.  1973;  PubUc  Law  93-63  provides  for 
an  extension  of  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  savings 
deposits;  8.  Rept.  93-264,  June  27,  1973:  ap- 
proved July  6.  1973. 

S.J.  Res.  144— Mr.  Sparkman:  passed  Sen- 
ate Aug.  1,  1973;  Public  Law  93-86:  provldee 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urt)an  De- 
velopment with  reepeot  to  the  Insurance  of 
loans  and  mortgages,  and  for  other  purpuses; 
approved  Aug  10, 1973 

8.  Oon.  Res.  57 — Mr  Brooke:  passed  Sen- 
ate Nov.  20,  1973:  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  housing,  housing  assistance, 
and  community  development  programs  au- 
thorized by  Congress  should  be  carried  out 
at  levels  at  le€ist  equal  to  the  levels  prevail- 
ing In  calendar  year  1972,  until  such  time 
as  funds  appropriated  for  such  programs  are 
exhatisted  or  the  Congress  enacts  legislation 
terminating  or  replacing  such  programs;  S. 
Rept.  93-518.  Nov.  IS,  1973. 


Dobrovlr  has  any  further  place  on  the  Nader 

team. 


THOSE  TAPES  AREN'T  FOR  FTJN 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President,  an 
editorial  in  Thursday's  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer discusses  the  cocktail  party  use 
of  the  White  House  tape  recording.  This 
editorial  says  it  all.  I  offer  it  for  the  Inter- 
est of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Those  Tapes  Aren't  "'Por  Pun" 

The  Watergate  syndrome  Is  catching.  Now 
a  lawyer  for  the  Ralph  Nader  organization, 
following  the  pattern  of  those  he  Is  charging 
with  high-level  misbehavior,  has  behaved 
In  an  Inexcusable  and  perhaps  illegal  way 
and  then  has  denounced  the  media  for  re- 
porting It. 

The  lawyer  is  William  Dobrovlr.  who  had 
possession  of  a  White  House  tape  which  the 
Nader  organization  had  been  seeking  as  evi- 
dence that  President  Nixon  gave  the  milk 
Industry  a  financial  bonanza  two  dajra  after 
milk  lobbyists  paid  a  call  on  blm  at  the 
White  Hoviae. 

After  fighting  subpenas  for  several  months, 
the  White  House  finally  surrendered  a  copy 
of  the  tape,  and  Mr  Dobrovlr  promptly  played 
it  at  a  cocktail  party  in  Georgetown  "for 
fun."  ABC  News  reported  the  incident  Tues- 
day night,  and  now  let's  bear  Mr.  Dobrovlr's 
explanation : 

"I  remember  saying.  I've  got  the  tape  in 
my  pocket,'  and  they  said,  'Let's  play  it,'  and 
I  said,  'Sure.'  " 

He  goes  on  to  declare:  I  made  a  foolish 
mistake,  but  I  consider  the  ABC  story  a  gross 
breach  of  Journalistic  ethics  No  longer  can 
anyone  in  Washington  ^jeak  freely  In  the 
presence  of  the  media." 

If  anyone  has  committed  a  "gross  breach" 
of  ethics,  it  Is  Mr.  Dobrovlr  The  tapes  should 
be  nuule  public — confldentlaJlty  is  no  excuse 
for  concealing  evidence  of  alleged  crimes — 
but  by  due  process  of  law  and  in  appropri- 
ate forums. 

We  don't  think  a  Georgetown  cocktail 
party  is  such  a  forum.  We  also  don't  think  Mr. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JIM  WOOLSEY 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President.  Jim 
Woolsey,  general  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  ha^  resigned 
to  enter  the  private  practice  of  law.  His 
pencxl  of  .senice  to  the  Senai*  has  been 
brief,  but  I  believe  it  ha.s  been  di.st:n- 
guished,  and  I  want  to  commend  him. 

Shortly  after  hLs  employment  about 
3  years  ago,  our  staff  director  and  chief 
counsel  became  ill.  and  Mr  WooLsey  as- 
sumed a  heaNT  burden  i:'.  cxiasideration 
of  a  draft  exlen-sion  bill  and  a  p.'-(xure- 
menl  bill.  More  recently,  he  had  pnmar>- 
staff  respon-sibility  m  inquiries  into  vital 
military  and  Int-elllgence  problems  To 
all  his  work  he  brought  diligence  and 
Intelligence,  and  he  will  be  missed  by 
the  committee  and  Its  individual  mem- 
bers. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  understaiid  Mr.  Wool- 
sey's  desire  to  enter  legal  practice.  I  am 
sorry,  of  course,  to  see  him  leave  our 
staff,  but  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
have  a  bright  future.  Tlie  country  will 
be  fortunate  if  he  comes  to  sene  again 
in  some  Government  capacity. 

Senator  Thurmond,  rankljig  Republi- 
can on  the  committee,  thinks  highly  of 
Mr.  Woolsey.  and  loins  in  these  remarks. 


HATS  OFF  TO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S 
POSTSECON'D.^RY  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  today  to  share       » 
with  my  colleagues  the  accomplishments 
of  New  Hampshire's  postsecondary  vo- 
cational-technical education  system. 

This  Is  an  area  which  I  have  strongly 
supported.  It  pleases  me  that  this  excel- 
lent work  Ls  being  done  in  my  State 

I  want  to  commend  Charles  H  Green, 
chief  of  the  division  of  post&econdary5» 
education:  Newell  J  Paire.  commissioner 
of  education :  Robert  L  Brunelle.  deputy 
commissioner  of  educaticm:  and  the 
many  others  who  have  worked  and  con- 
tributed to  postsecondar>'  v.x'ational- 
technical  education  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan'^ious  con- 
sent that  the  following  letter  which  puts 
forth  in  .some  detail  the  type  of  work 
being  done  in  New  Hampshire  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
ELS  follows : 

State  or  Nrw  Hampsrire. 

DKPA*TMr>T   or  a)trCATTON, 

Concord,  h  H  .  December  10,  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  McInttrk, 
Laronia  N  H 

Dea«  Senator  McIkttri  B<^rause  of  yo«r 
Interest  In  posrsecondarv  vocatJonai-technl- 
"a;  education.  I  ani  sending  you  a  oopy  Of 
the  1974-76  New  Han-ip)shlre  Vocational- 
Technical  Co'.>fr*  CAtalo^  The  catalog  pro- 
vides comprehensive  '.n.forn-^atlon  cm  thirty 
direreiit  one-  and  two-year  occupational  pro- 
grams ofTered  by  the  colleges  at  Berlin,  Clare- 
mont,  Laconla.  Manchester,  Nashua  and 
Portsmouth.  We  believe  It  to  be  our  finest 
college  catalog  publication  to  date. 

Those  of  us  working  within  the  pwetaec- 
ondary  system  ar^  extremely  pleaaed  with  the 
support  the  Sta'^e  has  glren  to  Ita  develop- 
ment. We  believe  that  the  Legislative  charge 
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m«de  in  e6t*bli»Wng  the  syst«m  la  benig  met 
The  following  interesting  fcnd  pertinent  fmcts 
tend  to  support  this  opinion 

1.  The  Technical  Institute  and  sU  Voca- 
tional-Technical Colleges  offer  one-year  di- 
ploma and  two-year  associate  degree  occu- 
pational education  programs  designed  to  pre- 
pare graduates  for  skUled  and  semi-profes- 
sional employment  opportunities  which 
exist  within  the  State. 

2  New  programs  and  program  revisions 
result  from  information  supplied  by  busi- 
ness, indtutry.  health,  public  and  private 
■genclea,  local  institute  and  coUege  advisory 
committees.     SUte     Advisory     Commute*. 

-SUte    Board    of    Education,    and    national 
trends 

3  Students  enrolled  In  skilled  and  Indus- 
trial-technical programs  have  generally 
graduated  from  high  school  in  a  non-college 
preparatory  program  They  represent  the 
middle  group  of  coUege  preparatory  grad- 
uates. 

5.  In  1974-73,  the  Technical  Institute  and 
•Ix  Vocational-Technical  Colleges  wUl  offer 
thirty-etght  one-  and  two-year  programs  in 
Industrial,  business,  health  and  service  occu- 
pations. The  programs  are  open  to  men  and 
women. 

8  A  new  day  school  enrollment  record  of 
1.795  students  was  achieved  in  September  of 
1»73.  In  September  1963,  ten  years  ago  the 
enrollment  consisted  of  433  day  students 
Over  a  ten-year  period,  day  school  enroll- 
ment has  Increased  4  I  times 

7  During  the  1973-73  academic  year,  an 
adult  education  enrollment  of  5.608  studenU 
was  recorded  In  courses  offered  by  the  Instl- 
tu-e  and  six  Vocational -Technical   CoUeges 

During  the  same  year,  an  adult  education 
enrollment  of  8.543  students  was  recorded  In 
courses,  workshops  and  seminars  offered  by 
other  educational  Institutions  utilizing  the 
Institute  Collesre  facilities. 

8  In  June  1973.  a  record  number  of  648 
seniors  graduated  from  the  Technical  Insti- 
tute and  six  VocaUonal -Technical   CoUeges 

9  Of  the  648  Jure    1973  graduates. 
84 -c   were  employed  full-time  by  October 

1%   were  employed  part-time  by  October 

5"    will  continue  education  full-time- 
1%  entered  service: 
l*^    are  not  seeking  employment: 
6"    are  seekln?  employment:   and 
2~     status  Is  unknown. 

10  Of  the  541  June  1973  graduates  em- 
ployed fuU-tlme 

96  -;  are  employed  In  their  major  or  related 

field  of  study: 

81^-   are  emploved  In-state:   and 

83  ~    commute  to  work  from  their  home 

town. 

11  Based  on  reported  income,  the  average 
yearly  salary  for  graduates  employed  fuJl- 
tlme  by  occupational -B»»i«r  is  as  follows 
Business  and  Management  Majors.  $6  168 
Engineering  Technology  Majors.  $8,560 
Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Majors,  •7,40« 
Health  and  Medical  Science  Majors,  wieil 
and  Service  Occupation  Majors.  •7,134. 

13  Over  350  business  Arms  were  Involved 
In  interviewing  graduates. 

Young  people  and  adulU  are  developin« 
salable  skUla  which  are  enabling  them  to 
take  advantage  of  skUled.  technical  and 
semlprofesslonal  employment  opportunities 
within  the  State  This  in  turn  is  assisting 
the  economy  of  New  Hampshire  by  creating 
additional  demands  for  goods  and  services 
Cordially  yours. 

Chaslzs  H.  GanN. 
Chief.  Division  of  Post -Secondary  Edu- 
catton. 


December  21,  197S 


The  crime  of  genocide  shall  include  the 
act  or  the  intent  to  cause  serious  bodily  or 
mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group. 

OrlginaUy.  crlUca  of  article  n  simply 
did  not  understand  the  phrase  'mental 
hann."  However,  as  we  have  learned  more 
about  the  tortures  used  during  World 
War  n.  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
mental  harm  Is  no  less  an  evil  than  physi- 
cal harm. 

Other  crltlca  of  arUcle  n  maintain 
that  the  phrase  "mental  harm"  is  far  too 
ambiguous  for  use  In  an  international 
agreement  The  implementing  legislation 
for  the  treaty  should  dispel  such  doubts 
Mental  harm  Is  described  as  : 

Any  act  which  causes  the  permanent  im- 
pairment of  the  mental  faculties  of  members 
Ok  the  group  by  means  of  torture,  deprivation 
or  physical  or  psychological  operation.  Intro- 
duction of  drugs  ...  or  psychiatric  treatment 
caicuUted  to  permanently  impair  the  men- 
tal process. 


amendments,  report  the  bill,  write  the 
committee  report,  and  achieve  final  pas- 
sage of  as  fine  an  act  as  the  Senate  ha.s 
produced.  This  was  an  outsUndlng 
achievement,  and  the  entire  Nation  will 
benefit  from  his  efforts  during  this  time 
of  energy  emergency. 

Bob  Wager  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reor- 
ganization. Research,  and  International 
Organizations,  and  the  other  staff  mem- 
bers he  has  worked  with  in  the  Senate 
I  am  sure  they  all  join  with  me  in  wish- 
ing him  well  in  his  new  career. 


December  21,  1973 
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Critics  of  article  II  can  no  longer  sUte 
that  the  language  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  Ul-defined.  Nor  can  they  deny 
that  mental  harm  remains  a  threat  to 
humanity  today  Therefore.  I  call  upon 
the  Senate  to  decrease  the  threat  of  men- 
tal harm  and  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention without  further  delay 


ROBERT  JORDAN  WAGER 


MENTAL  HARM: 
Mr  PROXMIRE 


A  THREAT  TODAY 


Mr  President,  arti- 
cle n  of  the  Genocide  Convention  sUtes 
that: 


Mr  RIBICOPP  Mr  President,  Robert 
J  Wager,  a  most  able  man,  is  leaving  hLs 
position  as  staff  director  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Government  Operations' 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization,  Re- 
search, and  International  Organizations 
of  which  I  am  chairman. 

While  I  shall  miss  hLs  wLse  couasel  and 
valuable  assistance,  I  am  pleased  that  he 
has  found  a  new  and  exciting  opportu- 
nity. 

Bom  in  Rcckford,  ni .  in  1934  Bob 
Wager  received  hLs  B  A.  from  Pomona 
College  in  1956.  his  LL  B  from  Stamford 
Law  School  in  1959,  and  an  LL  M  from 
Harvard  Law  School  In  1960. 

Bob  has  devoted  most  of  his  profes- 
sional life  to  public  service.  In  1960 
when  he  came  to  Washington  he  joined 
the  Justice  Department  Later  he  spent 
2  years  at  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  In  1963  he  first  came  to  Capitol 
Hill,  serving  as  a  legislative  assistant  to 
Representative  James  C,  Corman  of  Cal- 
ifornia, He  left  the  Hill  In  1965  to  assist 
the  deputy  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee, 

Bob  joined  the  subcommittee's  staff  In 
1966  as  an  assLstant  counsel  and  was  ap- 
pointed staff  director  In  1970 

Because  the  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee has  such  wide-ranging  respon- 
sibilities. Bob  has  had  to  cover  many 
areas,  and  he  has  done  so  with  distinc- 
tion. He  will  be  best  remembered  for  his 
dedicated  efforts  in  three  areas — con- 
stimer  affairs,  environmental  protection 
and  automobile  safety. 

Most  recently,  however,  he  did  an  out- 
standing job  directing  the  staff  work  on 
the  legislation  creating  the  new  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  His  vast  knowl- 
edge of  reorganization  procedure  was  an 
essential  Ingredient  of  the  transfer  and 
authority  provisions  of  the  act  Without 
his  able  assistance,  it  would  not  have 
been   possible   to   hold   hearings,   draft 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Oregon  "Mr 
Hatfield'  recenUy  spoke  at  the  30th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  held 
at  Earlham  College  in  Richmond"  Ind 
The  Senator  spoke  forthrightly  about 
concerns  which  I  also  hold;  he  stressed 
the  need  of  repentance  from  national 
sins,  including  the  psychology  of  violence 
so  often  manifested  in  our  land.  He  also 
stressed  the  need  for  a  whole  new  style 
of  leadership  that  is  rocted  In  sacrificial 
service,  rather  than  the  maintenance  of 
power,  and  the  Senator  emphasized  the 
spiritual  dimensions  to  these  Issues  HLs 
remarks  have  a  Umely  relevance  for  us 
aU.  particularly  as  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  this  year  draw  to  a  close  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  remark-s 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

SPincH  ST  Sekatob  Ma«k  Hattold 
nrmoDucnoN 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mllo  Ross,  for  your 
generous  and  kind  Introduction.  Distin- 
guished ladles  and  gentlemen  all  You  know, 
I  feel  very  much  at  home  here  on  thU  cam- 
pus, having  been  a  long-time  admirer  of 
many  of  the  outstanding  spokesmen  who 
have  articulated  great  causes  from  this  cam- 
pus and  the  leadership  that  they  have  given 
to  these  causes.  I've  been  aware  of  Its  Quaker 
heritage,  of  its  great  and  noble  purpose. 

rCNL    THantTH    ANNIVUlSAaT 

But  I  also  tonight  am  aware  of  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  the  gentle  kind 
loving  Quakers  and  Prlends  and  those  of  us 
who  are  called  Baptists  I  say  that  after 
watching  Ed  Snyder  up  here  Now  Ed.  typify- 
ing the  gentle  Quaker  manner  of,  you  know- 
urging  you  to  give  a  little  financial  support 
and  then  giving  you  that  option  to  escatie 
the  door  without  ever  having  Ijeen  put  oa 
the  spot.  The  Baptists  would  have  had  at, 
least  two  collection  plates  at  every  table 
We  would  have  had  a  table  chairman  and 
we  would  have  asked  all  the  people  to  sUnd 
who  were  giving  It  really  comes  down  to  a 
theological  difference.  You  are  people  of 
faith. 

Raymond  Wilson,  it's  a  delight  always  to 
be  In  your  company  You're  a  very  con- 
tagious man.  Your  spirit,  your  dynamism, 
and  your  faith  is  most  infectious.  Its  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  be  In  the  same  harness 
with  you  on  causes,  whether  for  amend- 
ments to  end  the  war,  or  whatever  It  might 
be.  I  feel  like  thta  Is  sort  of  a  harnessing  up 
time  again  tonight  as  we  observe  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  FCML. 

Sn-ECTTVE    SEKVICT    OS    OISCSIMINATOKT    SKSVICC 

We  do  have  many  unfinished  tasks  and  I 
would  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them  all.  la 


like  to  toss  out  a  few  to  trigger  your  mem- 
ory. I  would  like  to  aak  you  not  to  be  misled 
that  we  have  finished  the  task  on  compulsory 
mlUtary  service  Because,  dear  friends,  oear 
iQ  mind  that  the  so-called  mechanism  still 
exists,  that  odious  law  Is  stlU  on  the  statute 
books  called  Selective  Service — or  as  I  prefer 
to  call  It.  " discriminatory  service."  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  call  the  battle  won  untU 
that  law  has  been  eradicated  from  the  statute 
books  and  that  machinery  totally  dismantled 
so  that  It  cannot  be  used  against  us. 

AMNXSTT 

There  Is  a  word  which  has  been  sort  of  a 
four-letter  word  in  many  circles,  yet  It  has 
more  letters  than  four,  and  Ifs  one  that  I 
think  will  trigger  the  very  conscience  of  all 
Quakers  and  Friends  and  thoee  who  are  truly 
concerned  about  equity  and  fairness  and  Jus- 
tice. That's  the  word  "amnesty."  TTiat  'ask 
has  not  been  really  begun  because  we  have 
yet  to  get  any  serious  legislative  proposal 
even  introduced.  I  think  this  Is  the  time  to 
build  the  foundation,  the  climate,  and  the 
environment  In  which  we  can  calmly — with- 
out emotion  and  yet  very  fairly  and  very 
accurately — focus  on  that  serious  unresolved 
problem. 

BQC&LOR  or  kXTDOEE  CAliiPS 

Let  us  not  forget  also  that  there  are  many 
people  who  ese  living  tonight  In  squalor  and 
Inhuman  conditions  In  Mid -East  refugee 
camps  where  the  United  Nations  Is  trying  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  for  a  miserly 
sum  of  ten  cents  per  day  per  person.  This 
kind  of  cesspool  of  human  misery  and  depri- 
vation Is  the  breeding  ground  and  the  re- 
cruiting area  for  the  terrorist  organizations 
that  have  found  their  way  Into  many  parts  of 
the  world.  I  refer  to  the  Paleetlnlsji  refugee 
camps  as  but  one  kind  of  refugee  camp 
amongst  many  in  which  human  beings,  cre- 
ations of  God,  are  forced  into  squalor.  They 
are  also  a  symbol  of  policy  that  this  govern- 
ment has  Intended  to  follow  toward  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East. 

qUAKEK    KESOURCKS 

Tonight  I'd  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  the  concerns  that  are  on  my  heart  as  I 
discuss  some  of  our  political,  economic,  and 
social  problems,  I  look  at  you  as  people,  not 
as  citizens  only,  but  people  who  have  been 
committed  to  a  cause.  You  have  utilized 
your  resources  and  have  within  your  capacity 
tools  and  spirit  which  can  help  solve  many 
of  our  problems.  I  saw  the  Indiana  PCL 
statement  that  you  have,  I  believe,  at  your 
plates.  I  thought  that  probably  most  perti- 
nent of  all  of  the  concerns  which  I  would 
enumerate  tonight  Is  the  one  which  says: 
"Our  primary  purpose  Is  the  establishment 
of  those  conditions  which  will  allow  for  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  It  is  obvious 
that  we  can't  legislate  that  In  Washington. 
To  say  the  obvious  in  another  way,  we  can't 
buy  that  condition  In  the  marketplace.  It  Is 
not  a  commodity  for  sale  But  It  comes  out 
of  the  hearts  and  the  minds  and  the  lives 
of  people  who  are  committed  to  Christ.  It  Is 
that  Instrument,  It  Is  that  dimension.  It  Is 
that  perspective  that  I  think  will  ultimately 
provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to  solve 
many  of  the  problems  facing  our  nation. 

WATERCATS 

Our  nation  and  our  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  shocking  events  that 
seem  almost  unparalleled  in  ooir  history,  I 
would  like  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more 
Infamous.  Two  former  members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet  Including  the  former  Attor- 
ney General  have  been  Indicted  Several  of 
the  closest  advisers  of  the  President  Including 
a  former  Chief  of  Staff,  domestic  counselor, 
special  counselor  have  resigned  as  a  result 
of  being  under  criminal  Investigation  and 
some  have  been  Indicted  The  Vice-President 
has  resigned  The  President  has  fired  the  Ad- 
ministration's Special  Prosecutor  who  was 
appointed   In   accord    with    the    presidential 
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pledge  "to  see  to  It  that  all  of  thoee  who  are 
guilty  are  prosecuted  and  brooight  to  justice" 
Former  Attorney  General.  Mr  Richardson  de- 
scribed In  his  appolnu'iierii  oy  the  President 
as  "a  man  of  unlmpcachaoie  iritegr:ty  and 
rigorously  high  prlncl|;Me.'  wuh  the  presiden- 
tial assurance  that  he  woixid  be  •  Dolh  fair 
and  fear'.ess  in  pursuing  the  truih  wherever 
It  leads,'  has  resigned  Earlier  we  saw  the  evi- 
dence that  the  Committee  u:,  .He-Eect  the 
President  and  the  former  acting  director  of 
the  FBI  s.hredded  documents  and  desU'cyed 
potential  criminal  evidence 

LOW  WATEB  MARK  rOB  POLmCTANS 

Before  any  of  these  events  occurred.  In 
order  to  put  them  a;i  Into  perspective,  the 
public  trust  In  politicians  had  already 
reached  a  low  water  mark.  The  University 
of  Connecticut  conducted  a  survey  and 
found  that  amongst  the  twenty  professions 
surveyed  politicians  ranked  nineteenth  out 
of  twenty.  Used  car  salesmen  ranked 
twentieth. 

As  a  Calvlnlst  I  would  say  it  was  pre- 
destined that  I  address  the  Oregon  Associa- 
tion of  Used  Car  Dealers  right  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  survey.  You  can  Imagine  what 
my  opener  was  on  that  one.  It  was  very  easy 
for  me  to  identify  with  that  audience. 

We  found  in  another  survey  that  only 
23 'Tr  of  the  American  parents  would  like  to 
see  their  son  or  daughter  enter  a  political 
career. 

CENTRALIZATION     OF    POUnCAL     AND     ECONOMIC 
POWER 

Par,  far  deeper  is  the  question  of  the 
resilience  of  ti  e  republic,  the  viability  of  the 
government  Itself.  We  have  seen  abuses  of 
power.  We  have  seen  breaches  of  promise  and 
moral  compromises  at  many  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Our  belief  In  the  Integrity  of  the  gov. 
emment  has  been  deeply  shaken.  I  think 
history  will  regard  the  Watergate  scandal 
as  the  symbolic  culmination  of  an  era  of 
fundamental  political  estrangement  between 
the  i>eople  of  our  country  and  their  govern- 
ment. But  I  would  also  quickly  add  that  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  Watergate  Is  symptomatic 
of  problems  rather  than  the  cause.  It  Is  a  by- 
product of  the  centralization  of  political  and 
economic  power  In  this  country.  It  Is  the 
product  of  executive  autocracy  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  presidents  which 
has  rendered  the  most  basic  and  cherished 
checks  and  balances  of  our  Constitution 
nearly  Inoperative.  It  Is  the  result  of  be- 
lieving that  truth  can  be  sacrificed  at  the 
altar  of  political  expediency. 

SOVEREIGNTT     VESTED     IN     THE     PEOPLE 

And  so  our  task,  our  corporate  and  Individ- 
ual task.  Is  not  only  preserving  the  Repub- 
lic but  also  Insuring  the  credibility  of  a  Con- 
stitutional system  which  will  soon  be  cele- 
brating a  two  hundredth  anniversary.  And 
in  order  to  put  a  base  to  my  comments  to- 
night. I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  revolu- 
tionary understanding  of  the  sovereignty 
that  was  established  in  this  nation's  birth 
was  the  Idea  that  sovereignty  was  vested  in 
the  people.  It  was  declared  so  In  a  very  in- 
teresting way  by  those  who  wrote  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  They  did  not  credit 
the  state  as  being  the  source  of  our  freedom 
and  liberty.  Rather,  these  were  bestowed  by 
our  Creator.  The  state  was  not  deified.  It 
was  recognized  that  the  Creator  gave  to  us 
as  human  beings  certain  Inalienable  rights 
and  Ubertles.  In  the  Preamble  It  says,  "We 
the  people  In  order  to  establish  a  more  per- 
fect Union,"  We  can  see  from  this  founda- 
tion that  all  political  power  has  no  end  or 
Justification  In  and  of  Itself,  It  Is  account- 
able to  the  peoi>le> 

I  think  It's  well  that  we  understand  that 
basic  origin,  because  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican experiment  w.is  that  the  power  of  the 
Executive  was  to  be  checked  by  the  people 
through  Congress  and  the  people  were  to 
check  the  Congress.   It  wns  James  Madison 


who  made  this  observation  when  be  said, 
"The  truth  Is  that  all  men  having  power 
ought  to  be  mistrusted."  Thomas  JeSerson 
put  It  another  way:  "Let  no  more  be  heard 
of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him  down 
from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Con- 
stltutlon-" 

icrscaz  OF  xtncontrolled  power 
I  thlr.k  a  wise  distrust  of  centralized,  un- 
controlled power  dominated  the  thinking  of 
those  who  drafted  the  Constitution,  Yet  w© 
;.ave  seen  where  that  concept,  so  clearly  es- 
tablished .has  become  distorted.  Today  we 
hear  assumptions  that  a  President  can  be 
above  the  law,  that  a  law  can  be  broken  In 
order  to  protect  what  is  called  "national  se- 
curity," and  that  national  security"  may  be 
defined  to  mean  w.hatever  those  In  power 
want  It  to  mean.  "National  security"  has 
come  to  suggest  one  individual's  political  se- 
curity. So  power  can  be  used  to  protect  one's 
position  In  the  name  of  protecting  the  state. 
What  is  more  wrong  in  concept  than  that? 

GOVERNMENT    THE    SERVANT,    NOT    THE    MASTIB 

The  ultimate  solution  to  many  of  these 
problems  that  we  are  attacking  on  a  single 
front  really  lies  In  a  total  readjustment  In 
our  attitudes  toward  the  power  of  govern- 
ment and  the  political  structures  I  am 
afraid,  as  I  jpeak  tonight,  that  there  are 
many  Americans  who  look  upon  government 
as  an  Instrument  of  domination.  Therefore 
It  is  our  task  to  recreaJt  it,  transform  it  Into 
an  Institution  of  servSnthood,  This  requires 
decentralization  of  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic power.  We  must  remember  that  the 
state  does  not  sustain  the  i>eople,  but  the 
people  sustain  the  state.  The  people  cannot 
merely  react  to  the  government's  action  any 
more  than  Congress  can  be  content  In  sim- 
ply reacting  to  Executive  dominance.  The 
people  of  this  nation  once  more  must  feel 
that  they  can  take  the  Initiative  and  that 
they  can  make  their  voice  and  their  wUl 
affect   the   common   destiny   of   our   people. 

There  are  "some  hopeful  signs. 

We  have  become  involved  In  a  movement 
called  neighborhood  government  which  is 
really  a  revival  of  the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  New  England  town  meeting,  I  wish  some 
of  you  could  have  been  with  me  in  StlU 
Rocks,  Pennsylvania.  In  a  small  neighborhood 
of  that  city  we  found  a  group  of  people  who 
have  been  funded  by  the  Roman  Catholic' 
diocese  to  set  up  an  elected  assembly.  Wor 
the  first  time  that  neighborhood  has  a  li- 
brary. For  the  first  time  that  neighborhood 
has  a  health  center.  For  the  first  time  that 
neighborhood  has  a  senior  citizens'  center. 
For  the  first  time  it  has  a  credit  union  and 
it  is  now  developing  a  transpwrtatlon  pro- 
gram for  the  poor.  All  of  this  Is  under  their 
own  control  and  their  own  direction.  We  have 
another  neighborhood  In  one  of  the  ghettoea 
of  Washington.  DC.  that  is  also  assuming 
this  manlier  of  leadership. 

DECE  NTR  AUZ  ATION 

We  have  to  talk  honestly  about  decentrali- 
zation. We  can't  talk  about  the  myth  and 
the  fraud  of  tax  revenue-sharing  which  is 
perpetrated  upon  the  pec^le  In  the  nsone  of 
decentralization.  All  It  does  is  take  more  of 
your  money,  shuffle  It  through  our  bureauc- 
racy In  Washington,  and  return  It  to  the  local 
governments.  We  call  that  decentralization. 
No.  Decentralization  occurs  only  when  the 
people  can  retain  their  resources  in  the  first 
instance  and  themselves  determine  the  pro- 
granns  they  are  going  to  institute  and  pro- 
mulgate in  their  ovm  areas. 

An  adequate  program  of  decentralization 
of  political  power  is  absolutely  e&sential  If 
we're  going  to  solve  the  corruption  and  mis- 
management and  abuse  of  power  that  we 
have  all  seen  too  often  recently.  It  Is  not 
enough,  my  friends,  merely  to  pass  a  reform 
bill  in  the  Congress  that  says  that  from 
now  on  weYe  going  to  be  honest  or  from 
now  on  we're  only  going  to  spend  so  much 
money  in  p>olltlcal  campaigns.  Theee  may  be 
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directions,  and  they  m»y  help  to  accom- 
plish the  objective  of  forthright,  honest  poli- 
tics. But  they  in  themselvee  are  not  going 
to  correct  the  situation  We  must  truly  de- 
centralize the  tools  of  power  And  In  this 
worid  In  which  we  live,  the  real  tools  of  power 
are  the  vote  and  your  money.  Thus  we're 
going  to  have  to  decentralize  the  economic 
corporations  of  this  country  as  well,  which 
have  become  so  huge  that  they  have  almost 
destroyed  the  abllUy  of  a  small  entrepreneur 
even  to  engage,  let  alone  survive.  In  the 
•conomlc  wor*.d. 

TH«  SPnUTUAL  OIMKNSION 

These  are  some  of  the  real  problems  which 
we  face  that  are  only  going  to  be  solved 
when  we  Introduce  again  the  human  fac- 
tor This  Is  where  the  Friends  and  your  com- 
mitment can  become  that  very  unique  con- 
tribution that  Is  so  desperately  needed  for 
the  full  solution. 

You  see.  aU  of  this  really  comes  back  to 
a  spiritual  question.  Modern  America  has  al- 
most lost  Its  capacity  for  corporate  repent- 
ance. It  has  so  thoroughly  evaded  the  aware- 
ness of  corporate  sin  and  personal  sin.  Today 
the    average    American    in    many    instances 
finds   It  a   very  strange   and   weird   word   to 
hear    the    word     'sin'    mentioned.    Dr     Karl 
Menntnger  has  Just  written  a  book,  a  very 
Interesting  book.  He  is  not  a  theologian    as 
you   know,   but  a   great   psychutrlst   of   the 
Meruunger  Clinic.  He  enUtled  It.  "Whatever 
Became   of  Sin?"   Listen   to   this     "There    Is 
Inamorallty.    There     Is    unethical     behavior 
There    is   wrongdoing   and    I    hope    to   show 
that    there    Is    usefulness    In    retaining    the 
concept    and    Indeed    the    word    sin." "    Hes 
talking  about  restoring  the  nation  to  good 
health  and  the  relationship  of  thU  thing  we 
can   sin.    Now    what    is    it   really?    It    is   ac- 
countabUlty  which   I  am  referring   to.  It   Is 
personal    accounubUlty    and    corporate    ac- 
countability,  for  our  action,   for  our  deeds 
for  our  thoughts,  for  our  attitudes. 

A  OAT  or  NATIONAL  ITCMILIATION.  FASTINC 
AND    PEA  rex 

It  Is  very  interesting  that  In  the  year 
1863  on  AprU  30.  three  months  after  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  three 
months  before  Gettysburg,  at  a  time  when  no 
one  knew  which  way  the  war  was  going  to 
^irn,  Abraham  Lincoln  Issued  a  proclamation 
He  started  out  this  proclamation  which  he  en- 
tlUed,  "A  Day  of  National  HumUlatlon  Past- 
ing and  Prayer."  with  these  words:  "Where- 
»«  It  to  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
mwi  to  owe  their  dependence  upon  the 
overruling  power  of  Ood,  to  confess  their 
sins  and  transgressions  in  humble  sorrow 
yet  with  assured  hope,  that  genuine  repent- 
ance wUl  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon  it  t>e- 
hooves  us  then  to  humble  ourselves  before 
the  offended  Power  to  confess  our  national 
sin  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and  forgive- 
ness." 
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How  atypical  was  Lincoln  s  act!  Could  this 
even  be  conceived  of  today'  Are  we  too  In- 
fatuated with  our  own  national  self-right- 
eousness to  talk  about  our  corporate  ^ns' 
And  what  are  they?  Oh,  they  are  many  but 
let  me  Indicate  as  examples  a  few  I  could 
almost  wrap  It  up  in  one  package:  war  vio- 
lence, nationalism,  and  militarism  They  all 
feed  on  one  another  But  what  Is  the  essence 
of  our  faith?  Listen  to  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  quoted  by  Zacharlah  who  was  fath- 
er of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  said  "He 
came  to  guide  our  feet  Into  the  way  of 
peace"  ' 

WAJI    AND    VTOLrNC* 

And  yet  tonight  as  we  gather  here  we  are 
beset  with  the  psychology  of  war.  we  are 
overladen  with  the  means  of  war.  we  are 
addicted  with  the  ways  of  war.  and  »e  ire 

!^^'"^  .^  *  **"*'  ^  ^^  An<l  »1I  o'  this 
arises  out  of  our  own  attitudes  corpcwutelv 
and  It  to  nourished  by  our  Individual  hatreds 


and  our  Individual  violence  Alexander  Solz- 
henltsyn  observed.  Violence  la  brazenly  and 
victoriously  striding  across  the  whole  world 
There  was  a  time  when  violence  was  a  means 
of  last  resort.  Now  It  U  a  method  of  com- 
munication." 

We  also  are  aware  that  our  arsenals  of 
power  are  poised  and  ready  to  destroy  mU- 
llons  of  people  several  times  over  And  this 
must  t)e  Identified  as  a  sign  of  corporate  sin 
I  would  suggest  In  addition  that  whenever 
we  hear  and  accept  the  admonitions  about 
being  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth, 
being  number  one  In  all  that  we  do.  and 
achieving  a  peace  with  honor,  then  the  at- 
titude of  national  exaiutlon  and  righteous- 
neas  t)ecomoe  further  Ingrained  as  the  Justi- 
fication for  power  and  violence. 

That  Is  why  I  say  It  comes  back  to  a 
spiritual  question  If  those  who  are  spiritual 
are  -v-*  wining  to  stand  forth  and  express 
themselves  and  give  their  witness,  then  we 
are  denying  the  nation  the  moat  Important 
Instrument  to  understand  ourselves  and  to 
develop  the  true  solutions.  Repentance  to- 
day must  include  a  call  to  turn  from  hatreds, 
personal  knd  corporate,  which  have  divided 
us  from  one  another  so  that  we  can  be  re- 
made and  relnfused  by  Chrlsfs  love  for  all 
mankind. 

HBRE  WAS  A  MAN  I  WAS  TO  LOVI 

Tou've  beard  the  story  many  times,  prob- 
ably, told  by  great  Pastor  Nlemoller  who  was 
Imprisoned  and  said  that  he  had  come  to  so 
hate  everything  that  the  Nazi  system  stood 
for.  even  the  guard  who  brought  him  his  food 
as  he  bore  the  swastika  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Nazi  sUte.  until  one  day  Ood  spoke  to  him 
in  a  very  unique  and  peculiar  way  Martin 
Nlemoller  calls  it  his  second  conversion.  He 
said.  -I  looked  up  into  the  guard's  eyes  and 
Ood  spoke  Into  my  mind,  Christ  died  for 
him.-  And  for  the  first  time  I  realize  that 
here  was  a  man  I  was  to  love,  even  my  JaUer." 

DANGEKS  or  AITLUSNCE 

The  poorest  one-fifth  In  our  nation  to- 
day, as  far  as  our  families  are  concerned  re- 
ceive only  five  percent  of  the  national  famUy 
total  Income,  whereas  the  wealthiest  one- 
fifth  enjoy  42'^r  of  the  total  family  Income 
That  fact  has  not  changed  In  twenty-five 
years.  The  Scripture  teaches  us  that  there 
Is  one  term  to  describe  this  reality:  sin. 

We  are  approaching  a  one-trllllon  dollar 
gross  national  product.  And  yet  there  are  still 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  mUllons  of 
people  who  are  hungry  and  Improperly 
nourished,  who  live  with  rata  m  shacks,  who 
cannot  afford  medical  care,  who  are  aflllcted 
with  all  the  disabilities  of  opportunity  and 
knowledge  that  poverty  brings  If  i  were  to 
ask  this  audience  tonight  what  was  the 
ereatest  sin  of  Sodom  you  would  probably 
say  sexual  Immorality.  But  listen  what  Eze- 
klel  says  was  the  greatest  sin  of  Sodom  "Thto 
was  the  Inqulty  of  your  sister  Sodom  she 
and  her  daughters  had  pride  and  wealth  a- 
plenty.  food  In  plenty,  comfort  and  ease  and 
yet  she  never  helped  the  poor  and  the 
wretched." 

Our  modem  call  to  repentence  must  cause 
us  to  repent  from  the  sin  of  neglecting  the 
poor,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  Individuals 
How  easy  it  Is  to  talk  about  the  sins  of  com- 
mission. The  mUllons  of  people  that  Adolf 
Hitler  was  personally  responsible  fox  having 
slaughtered  The  mUllons  of  people  that  were 
slaughtered    under    the    attacks    upon    the 
peasants    and    others    who    represented    the 
early  years  of  the  Bolshevik  regime    And  so 
we  say  all  those  men.  the  Communist  leaders 
and  the  Fascist  leaders,  will  stand  under  the 
Judgment  of  Ood    But  my  friends,  this  win- 
ter  we   are   told  suteen   million   people   will 
die  In  Africa  and  in  the  Bast  and  other  parts 
of  the   world   because  of  starvation    That's 
because  of  the  sins  of  omission.  We  are  going 
to  stand  before  the  Judgment  of  Ood  for  per- 
mitting this  to  occur  out  of  a  land  of  plenty 
and  affluence. 


IDOLATRT    OF    POWnt 

Lastly  we  have,  so  obvious  In  our  land  to- 
day, the  Idolatry  of  power  Where  people  gain 
great  power,  they  begin  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  Idols.  I  can  tell  you  from  personal 
experience  there  is  no  profession  that  mas- 
sages the  ego  complex  In  a  man  as  much  as 
that  of  the  political  Because  after  a  whUe 
you  faU  to  distinguish  between  yourself  and 
the  Issue  and  anyone  who  honestly  disagrees 
with  you  on  the  Issue  You  begin  to  Interpret 
It  as  a  personal  attack  and  you  have  to  re- 
spond. You  have  to  destroy  him  before  he 
destroys  you.  The  Issue  and  the  person  be- 
come blurred,  because  you  re  protecting  your 
©go  and  your  pride  and  your  power.  To  keep 
one's  power  one  comes  to  believe  that  he  can 
Justify  himself  to  others  and  never  admit 
wrong,  and  confession  of  error  becomes 
equated  with  weakness  So  one  comes  to  be- 
lieve that  he  Is  immune  from  normal  human 
falllbUltles.  He  places  himself  even  above 
the  law  In  thU  self-exaiutlon.  So  power  Is 
held  by  any  means,  defended  at  any  cost,  and 
clung  to  for  ones  personal  Identity 

PI»SONAL    ACCOUNTASarrT 

We  must  re-establish  the  element  of  per- 
sonal accountability  on  the  part  of  these  who 
hold  authority.  Out  of  the  spiritual  world 
comes  to  us  the  refinement  of  leadership 
We  see  it  in  ChrUt  himself  We  must  some- 
how see  that  his  leadership  was  demonstrated 
by  a  commitment  to  service,  a  commitment 
to  truth,  rather  than  to  self -maintenance 
It  Is  openness,  humility,  sacrifice,  putting  the 
well-being  of  others  ahead  of  one's  own  posi- 
tion. That  Is  what  Is  meant  when  Christ  tells 
us  that  the  exalted  would  be  put  down  and 
the  humbled  will  be  exalted. 

LEADEK     AS     SERVANT 

We  are  required  today  to  employ  all  of 
tne  tools  and  power  and  spirit  of  Ood  Him- 
self as  Instruments  of  His  will  to  solve  na- 
tional and  world  problems,  within  the  context 
of  love.  humlUtv.  and  compassion  Then  we 
can  turn  from  Idolatry  of  power  to  the 
example  of  the  servant  leader.  Leadership 
then  would  be  defined  by  sacrificial  giving 
marked  by  himilllty.  This  new  leadership 
toward  this  new  world  which  we  are  all 
helping  to  build  can  then  truly  tSrIng  forth 
that  very  great  hymn  of  praise  uttered  by 
Mary  when  she  was  told  that  she  was  to 
give  birth  to  a  child.  As  we  approach  this 
Advent  season  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
goal  for  all  of  us  in  our  own  Individual 
leadership  responsibilities  and  In  our  corpo- 
rate relationship  to  one  another  It  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  Marys  MaRnlflcat.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  words  of  the  praise  the 
hymn  that  she  at  that  time  gave: 

"He  has  scattered  the  proud  In  the  Imael- 
nation  of  their  hearts  He  has  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  thrones,  and  exalted  those 
of  low  degree." 


VICE  PRESIDENT  FORD 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President. 
Rosco«  Drummond's  recent  article  about 
Vice  President  Gerald  Ford  emphasizes 
the  special  and  unique  role  which  he  Is 
playing  and  wlU  continue  to  play  in  our 
national  history.  The  chaUenge  to  our 
new  Vice  President  Is  a  great  one  Mr 
Drununond  feels  he  Is  up  to  tills  chal- 
lenge and  will  serve  as  a  source  of 
strength  and  wise  counsel  to  the  admin- 
istration. I  heartily  concur  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


December  21,  1973 
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[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Dec.  13, 

1973) 

ViCTt  PatanjENT  in  His  Own  Right 

(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

Wa«hington  -You  are  going  to  be  hearing 
more  about  and  from  Gerald  Ford  than  any 
previous  vloe- president. 

He  will  be  exercising  unusual  power  and 
Influence   wllhl.T    the   Nixon   admii; Li-, ration. 

I  doubt  If  any  previous  vice-president  has 
entered  upon  his  office  with  as  much  Inde- 
pendence as  Mr    Pord  possesses 

A  special  combination  of  circumstances 
brings  It  about : 

1.  A  big  factor  Is  that  President  Nixon 
cannot  afford  to  alienate  his  Vlre-Pr  'ent. 
It  is  not  overstating  it  to  say  that  Mr  Nixon 
needs  Jerry  Pord  more  than  Jerry  Pord  needs 
the  President  Mr  Ford  can  do  more  for  the 
President  than  the  President  can  do  for  Mr 
Pord. 

2.  The  new  Vice-President  will  have  un- 
usual freedom  to  speak  hU  mind  In  public 
and  in  private  He  did  so  on  significant  occa- 
sions after  he  was  nominated  for  the  vice- 
presidency  and  he  will  have  no  reason  to  do 
otherwise  now  that  he  has  been  conflrmed. 

E^xamples  of  this  independence  on  Water- 
gale  alone  are  these:  He  publicly  advocated 
that  Mr.  Nixon  be  more  forthcoming  with 
full  disclosure;  he  urged  that  the  President 
forget  about  executive  privilege  as  far  as 
Watergate  Is  concerned:  he  proposed  publicly 
that  Mr.  Nixon  appear  before  two  or  more 
members  of  the  Ervln  committee:  he  Is  ad- 
vocating that  the  White  House  encourage 
the  use  of  the  Impeachment  process. 

3.  Since  the  American  party  system  came 
Into  being  shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  no 
vice-president  has  been  other  than  a  one- 
man  choice — the  presidential  nominee.  In 
this  instance  Jerry  Pord  was  recommended 
by  the  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  nominated  by  a  Republican 
President,  and  overwhelmingly  confirmed  by 
a  Democratic  Congress. 

In  a  special  sense  Mr  Pord  Is  Vice-President 
In  his  own  right. 

4.  Jerry  Pord  will  be  an  active  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  not  Just  in  speech-making  There 
will  be  no  "Berlin  Wall"  separating  him  from 
the  Oval  Office.  He  has  been  concretely  as- 
sured of  continuous  communication  on  a 
daUy  basis  with  the  President.  He  will  be  a 
special  liaison  between  the  White  House  and 
Congress  and  he  will  be  an  active  participant 
In  Cabinet  and  National  Security  CouncU 
meetings. 

Richard  Nixon  and  Jerry  Pord  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  same  year — 
1948 — and  they  have  had  a  close  and  cordial 
relationship  ever  since.  The  Vice-President 
believes  that  the  President  did  not  know  of 
Watergate  In  advance  and  did  not  participate 
In  the  cover-up.  Mr.  Pord  will  not  be  racing 
up  and  down  the  countryside  defending  the 
President,  but  he  Is  not  one  of  those  Republi- 
cans who  will  be  trying  to  hide  from  the 
President.  If  this  Is  a  political  risk,  he  U 
willing  to  take  It. 

There  could  be  circumstances  under  which 
Pord  would  be  open  to  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation In  1976.  but  it  Is  evident  that  right 
now.  at  least,  he  is  not  setting  his  mind  nor 
his  ambition  on  anything  other  than  being  a 
worthy  and  valuable  Vice-President. 

I  am  convinced  that  Jerry  Pord  will  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  wise  counsel  to  the 
administration.  But  only  the  President  can 
extricate  the  President  from  his  Watergate 
troubles.  So  far  "Operation  Candor"  has  not 
been  good  enough.  Once  the  President  could 
have  believed  that  If  there  was  not  clear 
evidence  that  he  himself  had  done  wrong, 
the  after-effects  of  Watergate  would  fade. 
But  valid  doubts  remain  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  wish  him  well,  and  this  means 
that  Mr.  Nixon  will  have  to  produce  evidence 
which  win  enable  him  to  recover  credibility 
and  confidence. 


He  has  made  a  beginning,  but  more  re- 
mains to  t)e  done  it  the  presidency  Is  not  to 
be  grave. y  weakened  dunr^g  a  period  of 
IJerll  and  oppyortunlty. 


STATEMENT  ON  EXPORT  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Senate  couJd  complete 
export  control  legislation  this  week.  Crit- 
ical shortages  of  many  essential  com- 
modities are  appearing  throughout  the 
economy.  Dwindling  supplies  of  fuel. 
food,  fertilizers,  and  petrochemicals  are 
but  a  few  of  the  exam.ples. 

Legislation  is  needed  because  export 
demand  is  a  significant  factor  m  toda.%-'s 
shortages.  And  the  shortages  threaten 
recession  coupled  with  inflation.  Simul- 
taneous economic  expansion  among  the 
industrial  nations  has  produced  a  scram- 
ble for  raw  materials  as  well  as  finished 
products.  Price  controls  at  home  have  di- 
verted many  U.S.  goods  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. Industrial  output  is  at  an  all-time 
high,  but  worldwide  demand  has  simply 
outpaced  productive  capacity.  All  of  this, 
of  course,  has  been  exacerbated  by  the 
oil  embargo,  which  poses  grave  threats  to 
economic  prosperity  and  Is  causing  se- 
rious rifts  in  U.S.  foreign  relations. 

Some  time  ago,  the  administration 
sponsored  S.  2053,  a  bill  to  expand  the 
export  control  authority  of  the  executive 
branch  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

It  argued  that  existing  law  was  too  in- 
flexible to  permit  an  adequate  response 
to  developing  short  supply  situations.  It 
attributed  its  failure  to  act  in  time  to 
control  the  massive  outflows  of  agricul- 
tural products  during  the  summer  of  1973 
to  the  rigidities  of  present  law. 

The  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  acted  expeditiously  to 
deal  with  the  matter.  In  June,  July,  and 
September  of  1973,  it  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  S.  2053  and  H  Jl.  8547,  the  House- 
passed  version  of  S.  2053,  as  well  as  re- 
lated matters. 

It  then  reported  out  H.R.  8547  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  had  the  effect  of  easing  existing 
criteria  for  the  exercise  of  export  control 
authority.  Subsequently,  the  committee 
indicated  approval  of  a  further  change, 
which  I  advocated,  to  provide  still  greater 
flexibility  in  conformity  with  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

All  expectations  last  week  were  that 
the  bill  would  come  to  the  floor  this  week. 
We  were  told  by  the  administration  as 
far  back  as  June  that  the  need  for  action 
was  urgent.  Throughout  the  hearings, 
the  administration  testified  at  length 
that  existing  law  did  not  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  power  to  develop  ade- 
quate information  systems  and  other 
techniques  for  anticipating  developing 
shortages  and  dealing  with  them  effec- 
tively. Immediate  legislative  action  was 
urged. 

The  inadequacies  of  present  law  were 
demonstrated  during  the  summer  of  1973. 
The  administration  stood  by  as  shortages 
mounted.  When  further  inaction  could 
no  longer  be  tolerated,  the  administra- 
tion took  the  draconian  step  of  a  com- 
plete embargo  on  certain  limited  com- 
modities. The  consequent  ill-will  which 


such  action  generated  abroad  and  the 
disruption  which  it  caused  to  established 
trading  relationships  and  carefully  nur- 
tured markets  demonstrated  the  com- 
plete Inadequacy  of  such  methods 

That  is  why  I  urged  acuon  this  week 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  existing  law  I 
believe  that  the  administration  wanted 
and  needed  such  action  without  delay 
H.R.  8547  a.^  passed  by  the  Hou.se  would 
overcome  most  of  the  admlrustration's 
objections  to  present  law.  It  would  per- 
mit the  imposition  of  export  controls  If 
foreign  demand  causes  either  an  exces- 
sive dram  of  scarce  materials  or  serious 
domestic  mflation  because  of  abnormal 
foreign  demand.  Under  present  law.  both 
mu.=  t  be  present  Under  the  Hou.'-e-pas.sed 
version  with  the  further  deletion  of  the 
word  "abnormal"  as  it  modifies  "for- 
eign demand,'  the  e.xecutive  branch 
would  have  had  all  the  authority  and 
flexibility  it  needs  to  develop  an  effective 
export  policy  to  protect  vital  U.S.  in- 
terests. 

Yet  suddenly,  the  administration  ttirn- 
ed  the  tables  on  the  Congress  After 
months  of  urging  immediate  action,  it 
took  steps  just  last  Friday.  December  14, 
to  block  consideration  of  the  legislation 
this  session  When  I  learned  of  that  ac- 
tion. I  immediately  wrote  to  Secretary 
Dent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  a  clarification  of  the  administration's 
position,  pointing  out  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  legislation  would  depend 
in  large  part  on  the  administrations  at- 
titude, Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  that  letter  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

December  14,  1973. 
Mr.  Frederick  B.  Dent, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretabt  Dent-  I  am  writing  to  In- 
quire about  the  Administration's  position 
on  pending  export  control  legislation.  As  you 
know.  Senate  floor  action  on  such  legislation 
Is  scheduled  for  early  next  week. 

Every  since  last  June,  the  Administration 
has  argued  that  it  needed  expanded  export 
control  authority  to  deal  with  developing 
short-supply  situations  effectively.  S  2063. 
which  would  have  greatly  expanded  such  au- 
thority, was.  In  fact,  sponsored  by  the 
Administration. 

I  imderstand.  however,  at  a  meeting  with 
the  Banking  Committee  staff  today,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  indicated  it  may  be 
reconsidering  Its  support  for  broadened  ex- 
port control  authority. 

As  you  know.  I  suppon  the  broadened  and 
more  flexible  export  control  authority  pro- 
posed by  HJl.  8547  as  passed  by  the  House. 
WhUe  It  does  not  go  as  far  as  S.  2053.  It  goes 
considerably  further  than  the  bUl  reported 
by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 

The  Administration's  f>06itlon  on  expwrt 
control  legislation  will  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  its  chances  for  .success  when  HJl. 
8547  reaches  the  floor  next  week.  If.  in  fact, 
the  Administration  is  withdrawing  Its  long 
standing  support  for  broadened  export  con- 
trol authority.  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
your  letting  me  know  as  soon  as  possible 
and.  In  any  event,  before  the  Senate  con- 
siders H.R.  8547. 
Sincerely, 

Adlai  E.  Stkvknson. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr  President,  the 
Secretary  telephoned  to  confirm  that  the 
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Admirustration  was  no  longer  support- 
ing export  control  legislation  and  sub- 
sequently sent  a  letter  responding  to 
mine.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  for  In- 
clusion of  that  letter  In  the  Ricow). 

Tliere  being  no  objecUon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tkk  SscasTAST  or  Com kibcs. 
VasMngton.  D  C  .  Decemb^  19  1973 
Hon.  AuLAi  E  Stevknbon. 

VS.  Senate,  ** 

Was/iington,  D.C. 

Dtam  Sknato«  Stxv»nson:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  or  December  14.  in 
which  you  requested  to  be  advised  of  the  Ad- 
mlnUtr»tlons  position  on  a  propo«ed  amend- 
ment to  the  Export  AdmlnUtratlon  Act  of 
1969.  which  passed  the  House  on  September  6 
and  w*a  reported,  with  amendment,  as  HJt. 
8M7  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

As  noted  la  your  letter,  since  June  of 
thu  year  the  Administration  has  urged  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  deal- 
ing with  situations  where  the  domestic  sup- 
ply of  particular  commodltlee  is  inadequate 
to  meet  both  domestic  requlremenu  and 
foreign  demand. 

The  amendment  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  would  not  provide 
the  degree  of  flexibility  which  was  contem- 
plated under  HJl  8547.  as  paaaed  by  the 
House,  or  under  8  2053.  In  fact,  the  only 
change  to  existing  law  contemplated  under 
the  bUl  reported  by  the  Committee  would 
be  to  strike  the  word  "abr  ormal '.  current- 
ly qualifying  the  term  "foreign  demand"  In 
section  3(2)  (A)  of  the  Export  Admin Utratlon 
Act. 

I  understand  that  at  a  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 14th.  Administration  representatives 
were  advised  by  Committee  staff  members 
that  this  bin  u  expected  to  be  further 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  pro- 
visions that  would  mandate  export  controls 
for  specific  commodities  or  otherwise  unduly 
limit  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  In  Im- 
posing and  administering  short  supply  con- 
trols under  existing  law  Paced  with  this 
proapect.  and  In  light  of  the  minimal  In- 
crease in  admlnlstratlf*  flexibility  contem- 
plated under  the  bill  a«  amended  by  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  the  Admlnla- 
tratlon  has  concluded  that  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  risk  further  Impairment  of  exlatlng 
authority  under  the  Act  by  supporting  Sen- 
ate  action   on   HJl    8547   as  reported 

In  cloalng.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecU- 
tion  for  you  efforts  In  seeking  to  provide  the 
President  with  greater  flexlbUlty  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1069  As  you 
Itnow.  this  Act  Is  scheduled  to  expire  on 
Ju::e  30.  1974,  and  It  may  be  that  the  Con- 
gressional hearings  which  wiu  precede  the 
extension  of  the  legislation  will  present  a 
more  propitious  opportunity  to  reopen  thU 
matter 

Sincerely. 

PaxoKsiCK  B  Dn«T. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  con- 
cern was  expressed  over  the  possibility  of 
floor  amendments  which  the  White 
House  opposes.  But  rather  than  fight  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  bUl.  the  admin- 
istration chose  to  abandon  the  effort. 

At  this  juncture,  a  cloud  has  been  cast 
over  the  future  of  export  control  pohcy 
The  need  for  greater  flexlbUity  and  clear 
legal  authority  has  at  no  time  been  as 
imperaUve  as  It  Is  today  Not  since  World 
War  n  has  the  prospect  of  shortages 
coupled  with  inordinate  demand  abroad' 
been  as  .severe  as  it  is  today  In  the  case 
of  agricultural  commodiUes.  for  example 
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wide  fluctuations  in  production  and  de- 
mand have  produced  chaotic  condiUons 
in  intemaUonal  markets.  The  Soviet 
grain  purchases  this  past  year  demon- 
strated the  vulnerability  of  the  U.S. 
economy  to  substantial  and  secret  pur- 
chases, parUcularly  when  negotiated  by 
stete  trading  monopolies.  Reports  of 
large  Chinese  wheat  purchases  are  Just 
beginning  to  filter  through. 

In  other  sectors  as  well,  shortages  are 
appearing  throughout  the  economy. 
Manufacturers  are  unable  to  obtain  es- 
senUal  raw  materials  at  reasonable 
prices — someUmes  at  any  price.  In  many 
cases,  oil.  gas.  steel,  cotton,  fertilizer, 
reinforcing  steel  bars,  paper,  and  ferrous 
and  zinc  scrap  are  simply  unavsOlable. 
Wheat  carryover  stocks  are  at  their  low- 
est levels  since  1948.  Where  available,  the 
prices  for  raw  materials  put  Intolerable 
strains  on  producers  and  mean  even 
greater  costs  for  consumers. 

The  evidence  is  startling.  The  whole- 
sale price  index  for  November  was  al- 
most 17.5  percent  above  Its  level  Just 
a  year  ago  Basic  materials  prices  In 
October  were  more  than  23  percent  above 
last  years  levels.  In  June,  ferrous  scrap 
prices  were  more  than  34  percent  above 
1972  levels  Compared  to  last  October, 
wholesale  cotton  prices  were  up  more 
than  25  percent,  grain  prices  were  up 
almost  110  percent,  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  Increased  by  more  than 
40  percent  Fertilizer  prices  recently 
Jumped  40  to  60  percent. 

Price  Increases  for  producers  Inevitably 
mean  price  Increases  for  consumers.  By 
October  of  this  year,  the  consumer  price 
Index  was  atoiost  8  percent  above  Its 
level  last  October  and  was  rising  at  a 
rate  of  9  6  percent  a  year  Food  prices 
alone  were  up  more  than  18  percent  over 
last  year.  The  worst  Is  probably  still 
ahead.  Today's  ooruumer  prices  reflect 
wholesale  price  Increases  which  have  al- 
ready occtirred.  Wholesale  price  increases 
which  are  now  occurring  will  inevitably 
boost  future  consumer  prices 

In  light  of  these  increasing  strains  on 
the  economy,  the  administrations  aban- 
donment of  export  control  legislation 
this  session  Is  Intolerable.  The  failure  to 
act  today  will  not  make  It  any  easier 
tomorrow.  In  fact.  It  wlU  make  It  harder 
Scarce  commodities  will  continue  to  flow 
out  of  the  country;  contracts  for  further 
exports  wlU  be  executed.  Adequate  In- 
formation and  licensing  systems  will  be 
held  In  abeyance  In  short,  the  United 
States  will  continue  on  the  perilous 
course  it  has  been  on  for  the  last  6 
months-  Ignorant  of  what  Is  happening 
and  powerless  to  do  anything  about  It 
Export  control  legislation  must  take 
the  highest  priority  early  next  session. 
H  R.  8547  is  now  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration on  January  21.  1974  I  urge  Its 
consideration  without  further  delay  at 
that  time  In  the  meantime,  the  public 
should  know  that  responsibility  for  the 
con-sequences  caused  by  delay  lies  clearly 
on  »he  steps  of  the  White  House 


A  CANADIANS  OPINION  OF 
AMERICANS 

Mr.   MATHIAa.  Mr    President.   I  am 
Indebted  to  my  friend  of  longstanding. 


Mr.  E.  Eugene  Thomas.  Jr..  of  Frederick, 
Md..  for  a  copy  of  an  editorial  recenUy 
broadcast  by  Gordon  Sinclair,  a  Cana- 
dian radio  and  TV  commentator  from 
Toronto. 

It  Is  factual,  forceful,  and  food  for 
thought,  to  know  It  wlU  be  welcomed  In 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord 
as  follows : 
Ltts  Hxaa  It!"  ro«  thx  VttnxD  Bxaxks 
This  Canadian  thinks  it  U  time  to  apeak 
up  for  the  Americans  as  the  moet  generous 
and  poaalbly  the  least  appreciated  people  on 
all  the  earth.  ... 

Oermany,  Japan  and.  to  a  leaser  extent 
Britain  and  Italy  were  lifted  out  of  the  debris 
of  war  by  the  Americans  who  poured  In  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars  and  forgave  other  blUlona  In 
debu  None  of  these  countrlee  is  today  paying 
even  the  interest  on  Its  remaining  debu  to 
the  United  SUtea. 

When  the  franc  was  In  danger  of  collapsing 
in  19M.  It  was  the  Americana  who  propped 
It  up,  and  their  reward  was  to  be  Insulted 
and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 
I  was  there  I  saw  it. 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earthquakes 

It  Is  the  United  States  that  hurries  in  to  help! 

.   .  This  spring,  69  American  communities 

(were)      flattened     by     tornadoes.     Nobody 

helped. 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  Policy 
pumped  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  into 
discouraged  countries.  Now  newspapers  In 
thoee  countries  are  writing  about  the  deca- 
dent, warmongering  Americans. 

Id  like  to  see  Just  one  of  those  countries 
that    u    gloating    over    the    erosion    of    the 
United  States  doUar  buUd  Its  own  airplanes 
Come  on.  let's  hear  It  I 

Does  any  other  country  In  the  world  have  a 
plane  to  equal  the  Boeing  Jumbo  Jet,  the 
Lockheed  Trutar  or  the  Douglas  10? 

If  so.  why  dont  they  fly  them?  Why  do  all 
the  International  lines  except  Ruasla  fly 
American  plan«s? 

Why  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even 
consider  putung  a  man  or  woman  on  the 
moon? 

You  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy  and 
you  get  radios.  Tou  talk  about  German  tech- 
nocracy,  and   you  get  automobiles. 

You  talk  about  American  technocracy,  and 
you  And  men  on  the  moon— not  once  but 
several  times — and  safely  home  again. 

You  talk  about  scandals,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans put  theirs  right  in  the  store  window  for 
everybody  to  look  at 

Even  their  draft-dodgers  are  not  pursued 
and  hounded.  They  are  here  on  our  streeU. 
and  most  of  them— unless  they  are  br*aklng 
Canadian  law»— are  getting  American  dollars 
from  Ma  and  Pa  at  home  to  spend  here  . 

When  the  railways  of  Pranoe,  Oermany  and 
India  were  breaking  down  through  age.  It 
was  the  Americans  who  rebuilt  them.  When 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  went  broke,  nobody  loaned  them  an 
old  caboose    Both  are  stUl  broke. 

I  can  name  you  8.000  Umee  when  Ameri- 
cans raced  to  the  help  of  other  people  In 
trouble.  Can  you  name  me  even  one  time 
when  someone  rtse  raced  to  the  American* 
la  trouble? 

I  dont  think  there  was  outside  help  even 
during  the  San  Pranclaco  e«u^hquake 

Our  neighbors  have  faced  It  alone,  and  I'm 
one  Canadian  who  Is  damned  tired  of  hearing 
them  kicked  around. 

They  will  come  out  of  this  thing  with  their 
flag  high  And  when  they  do.  they  are  entlUed 
to  thumb  their  nose  at  the  lands  that  are 
gloating  over  thetr  prewnt  troubles 
I  hope  Canada  Is  not  one  of  these. 
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STRIPED  BASS 


Mr.  RmOOFF  Mr  President,  fishing 
off  our  coast  is  a  plea.sure  that  millions 
of  Americans  take  for  graritecj  But  the 
last  decade  has  revealed  that  ."sport  fish- 
ing In  most  of  our  Natlor;  5  waters  is  be- 
ing threatened  by  environmental  pollu- 
tion. 

A  perfect  case  in  point  is  the  poten- 
tial kill  of  striped  ba.ss  and  other  hsh  that 
spawn  In  the  Hud.son  River  if  the  Storm 
King  pumped  storage  hydroelectric  pow- 
erplant,  proposed  by  Consolidated  Edi- 
son, Is  built  as  now  planned. 

Earlier  this  fall  I  asked  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  assess  the  poten- 
tial fish  kill  at  the  Storm  King  plant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port and  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Senatok  Abk  RiBicorr 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Is  fished  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Americans.  Some  are  Just 
after  a  few  flounders  to  put  on  the  dinner 
table.  Others — like  many  of  you — set  out  to 
boat  a  striped  bass  of  30  or  40  pounds.  (I'm 
sure  I've  seen  some  of  you  from  my  porch, 
heading  for  the  Race  off  New  London).  But 
in  the  end  fishing  is  an  adventure — one  of 
the  precious  natural  enjoyments  open  to 
every  kid  with  the  price  of  a  hand  line,  hook 
and  sinker. 

Our  Job  today — and  for  the  years  to  come — 
la  to  preserve  this  sport  and  the  water  It  Is 
played  on  for  our  children  and  their  children. 
We  must  never  let  It  be  said  that  our  genera- 
tion turi.ed  our  heads  to  warnings  of  scien- 
tists and  naturalists  who  point  out  the 
threats  to  our  coastal  waters  and  the  fish 
that  swim  them. 

Too  many  of  us  who  stand  on  the  beach 
are  deceived  by  the  vastness  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  or  Long  Island  Sound  or  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  "What  could  possibly  hurt  the 
fish  with  all  that  water  to  move  In?",  we 
ask. 

Four  months  aKO  Bob  Boyle  and  Pat  Carrol 
gave  me  Just  one  of  the  many  answers — 
Storm  King.  They  described  how  one  firm 
acting  In  the  name  of  energy  threatens  to 
decimate  the  stock  of  striped  bass  from 
Maine  to  the  CaroUnas.  Another,  of  course. 
Is  the  Surrey  Plant  In  the  James  River  In 
Virginia. 

I  learned  that  a  major  part  of  Consolidated 
Edison's  success  In  obtaining  licenses  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  lay  in  a 
limited  study  on  potential  flsh  kill  on  the 
Hudson  River.  Con  Edison's  consultants  testi- 
fied that  the  giant  Storm  King  pumps  would 
ruck  In  and  kUI  only  two  or  three  per  cent 
of  the  striped  bass  eggs,  larvae  and  finger- 
lings.  Hardly  worth  the  attention  of  men 
concerned  with  millions  of  kilowatts. 

But  there  was  reason  to  doubt  these 
statistics.  A  number  of  concerned  scientists 
and  fishermen.  Including  Bob  and  Pat.  were 
convinced  that  data  was  avaUable  to  reckon 
that  the  fish  kill  was  not  two  or  three 
per  cent — but  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  "But 
ao  or  30  per  cent  of  what?",  I  asked.  They 
told  me  that  the  Hudson  River  produced  most 
of  the  striped  baas  that  ran  the  Southern 
New  England  coast. 

I  returned  to  Washington  and  wrote  Dr. 
Dixie  Lee  Ray,  the  chairman — or  chair- 
person— of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
asking  her  If  the  AEC  could  provide  any  data 
on  Storm  King. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  preliminary  report 
from  a  group  of  scientists  who  have  been 
running  tests  on  a  mathematical  model  of 
the  Hudson  River  at  the  AEC  laboratory  in 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  The  report  cant  be 
considered  definitive,  but  the  conclusions  are 
important. 


It  states  that  no  annual  analysis  can  be 
drawn  with  the  computation  techniques 
used  in  the  original  study.  Therefore,  Con 
Edison's  figure  of  3  per  cent  Is  unfounded. 

Though  the  data  wae  good,  the  method  of 
computation  was  not,  and  Dr  FUv  said  that 
the  AEC  scientists  have  already  begun  a 
profound  six-month  study  to  better  define 
the  Impact  of  storm  King, 

These  early  estimates,  however,  suggest 
that  cumulative  losses  could  run  as  high  as 
2.8  per  cent  of  the  eggs  and  larvae  per  day. 
And,  depending  on  the  distribution  of  eggs 
and  larvae  and  the  period  of  exposure  during 
that  spawning  season,  losses  could  range 
from  26  to  76  per  cent. 

These  seem  staggering  to  me,  and  I  will 
wait  anxiously  for  the  final  AEC  report.  But 
It  appears  obvious  that  the  utility  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  clearly  under- 
estimated the  potential  damage  at  Storm 
King. 

I  understand  that  these  figures  can't  be 
projected  Into  adult  flsh  kill.  But  I  think 
they  can  be  translated  Into  a  deceptive  legal 
argument  by  Con  Edison's  hired  experts — 
and  perhaps  the  grounds  for  reopening  hear- 
ings on  the  Storm  King  project. 

But  trying  to  cut  short  any  source  of 
power  these  days  is  less  popular  than  It  was 
six  months  ago, 

I  don't  have  to  tell  any  of  you  who  run 
from  marina  to  marina  trying  to  gas  up  your 
boats,  that  America  has  been  plunged  Into 
an  energy  crUls.  The  time  has  come  for 
environmentalists  to  step  down  off  their 
soapboxes.  The  time  has  come  for  the  energy 
brokers — the  Industrialists  tmd  oil  execu- 
tives— to  come  out  of  their  counting  houses. 
To  stop  ramming  through  dirty  energy  In 
the  name  of  crisis. 

No  one  can  convince  me  that  there  Isn't 
room  for  the  Industrialists  In  the  campaign 
to  protect  our  skies  and  waters  and  forests. 
And  no  one  can  convince  me  that  the  con- 
servationist has  become  a  l>othersome  crank 
as  the  nation  desp>erately  looks  for  more 
power. 

Just  this  week  Senator  Jackson  and  I 
put  In  a  bill  to  create  President  Nixon's  new 
super  agency— the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration. As  you  know,  there  was  great  pres- 
sure In  this  country  to  aim  the  fedewu  ma- 
chinery at  every  source  of  power,  regardless 
of  the  environmental  and  safety  hazards. 
We  resisted  this  arm-twisting  and  guaran- 
teed that  the  conservationist  and  safety  ex- 
perts will  have  a  say  on  every  energy  decision. 
The  same  guarantee  Is  contained  In  my 
bill  to  establish  the  new  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  The  new 
agency  has  a  broad  charter  to  develop  re- 
search and  development  relating  to  all  fore- 
seeable energy  sources,  like  the  liquefaction 
and  gasification  of  coal  and  the  development 
of  a  safe,  efficient  breeder  reactor. 

There  Is  no  necessary  conflict  between  our 
need  for  energy  and  our  need  for  a  healthy 
environment.  One  of  the  most  lmp>ortant 
considerations  In  developing  a  national 
framework  Is  combining  the  intelligence  of 
conservation  and  technology.  Both  bills 
bring  In  the  environmentalist  on  the  take- 
off— not  Just  on  the  crash  landing. 

Had  utilities  and  Industry  been  more  far- 
sighted  we  wouldn't  be  talking  about  magni- 
tudes of  flsh  kill  here  today.  Con  Edison  and 
the  Striped  Bass  Fund  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  energy  economists 
might  have  sat  down  at  the  same  table  back 
in  19S4  and  found  a  better  way.  They  didn't. 
But  don't  think  for  a  moment  that  such  a 
meeting  of  minds  and  Interests  Is  Impossible. 
I  have  been  working  for  years  to  clean  up 
the  Connecticut  River  and  the  Long  Island 
Sound.  And  I  still  dream  of  the  day  when 
fisherman  are  casting  for  salmon  In  Haddam 
and  oil  slicks  and  bridge  projects  are  chap- 
ters for  historians. 

The  work  has  been  slow  and  often  frustrat- 
ing. But  today  we  hare  a  cleaner  river  and 
a    cleaner    Sound.    Wp'rf    a    iong    way    from 


finished,  but  one  thing  the  struggle  has 
proved  is  worth  noting  today.  And  that  is 
that  the  federal  government — when  pushed 
hard  and  with  good  reason — can  help  save 
the  water  we  treasure.  Some  times  the  utili- 
ties and  their  consumers  push  harder — 
Storm  King  Is  a  perfect  case  But  often  the 
problem  Is  that  people  don't  use  the  federa 
machinery  at  their  dLqxwal. 

I'm  sure  that  there  are  scientists  Li  each 
of  your  sUtes  who  are  studying  the  striped 
bass.  They  are  trying  to  find  out  how  many 
bas3  there  are,  where  they  go,  where  they  are 
caught. 

They  are  trying  to  find  out  who  catches 
the  bass  and  who — lUte  Con  Edison— simply 
threatens  to  kill  them. 

The  catch  Is — that  striped  bass  don't  know 
state  botindarles.  The  man  fishing  off  Mon- 
tauk  may  be  waiting  for  a  trophy  flsh 
spawned  In  the  James  River.  And  vice  versa, 
the  Delaware  fisherman  may  hook  a  bass 
spawned  In  the  Hudson 

If  we  dont  have  a  good  Idea  where  the 
flsh  spriwn  and  where  they  spend  their  adult 
lives  and  how  many  are  taken— by  both 
sport  and  commercial  fishermen — then  you 
and   the  striped   bass  are  In  trouble. 

In  Washington  t.^-.e  Bureau  of  Marine  Fish- 
eries Services  has  been  concentrating  on 
commercial  harvests  of  striped  bass  and 
other  coasta:  fish  But  I  understand  that  not 
nearly  as  much  emphasis  has  been  put  on 
assessing  the  spon  harvest 

Tagging  and  scale  sampling  programs  are 
in  service  all  up  the  coast  In  an  effort  to  sur- 
vey the  bass  population.  One  of  the  speakers 
here  today,  Dr  Benjanain  Florence,  Is  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  Chesapeake  area  I 
know  that  Pat  Carrol  Is  pressing  Fii^d  mem- 
l)ers  to  tag  flsh  and  send  scale  sampHes  from 
this  area  But  the  Important  questloA  is,  how 
much  Information  flows  between  Maftce  and 
North  Carolina'  Are  New  York,  Conn*tlcut 
and  Rhode.  Island  developing  common' pro- 
grams to  measure  and  protect  the  bass  In 
Long  Island  Sound? 

How  do  you  explain  that  Connecticut  has 
one  set  of  catch  size  laws  and  Maryland  has 
another?  In  New  York  a  fisherman  has  to 
throw  back  a  bass  of  less  than  16  Inches  But 
a  couple  of  miles  down  the  coast  In  New 
Jersey,  fishermen  mtist  throw  back  fish  of 
less  than  18  Inches. 

The  point  Is.  to  save  the  bass  we  need  In- 
terstate cooperatJon.  And  the  natural  place 
to  look  for  that  coordination  Is  In  a  federal 
bureau  already  working  with  state  govern- 
ments and  scientific  ventures. 

You  know,  every  time  you  buy  a  surf  rod 
or  a  Bunker  spoon,  you  pay  a  10  per  cent 
excise  tax  to  the  federal  government.  And 
this  money — millions  of  dollars — is  re- 
turned to  the  states  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  protection  of  game,  accord- 
ing to  pre-determlned  ratios 

In  essence,  the  federal  government  al- 
ready determines  to  a  great  extent  the 
money  your  state  spends  to  better  yotir 
catch  Without  the  excise  tax  returns,  many 
scientific  and  public  service  projects  would 
die 

But  I  see  no  reason  why  you  striped  bass 
fishermen  cant  push  for  broader  federal  al- 
location to  common  projects  that  Insure 
conformity — not  necessarily  uniformity — to 
natural  requirements  all  along  the  East 
Coast 

Some  people  have  suggested  uniform  catch 
and  size  limits  Others  believe  that  licensing 
salt  water  fishermen  would  ultimately  bring 
a  better  catch  But  decisions  of  this  scope 
must  be  based  on  the  results  of  massUve  re- 
search efforts  Not  Just  In  Maryland  or  New 
Jersey — but  over  every  mile  of  our  coast. 

Take  the  example  of  a  small  group  of 
avid  Atlantic  salmon  fishermen.  They 
spearheaded  an  International  pact  that 
limits  the  commercial  catch  of  this  game- 
fish.  But  first  scientists  had  to  combine  ef- 
forts to  find  the  source  of  the  problem  ar.d 
propose  a  common  solution. 
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If  striped  bMB  are  Uireatenad — whstlMr  by 
Storm  King  or  the  Surrey  pl*nt  or  cooun*r- 
cui  nett«r»  or  iport  OAbennen— tbea  w«  *U 
are  responsible  for  getting  together  ukI 
doing  something  sbout  It. 

Getting  together  in  Amerlc*  today  la  be- 
coming harder  and  harder  The  taxpayers 
are  against  the  tax  coUectors  The  environ- 
mental isu  are  against  the  Industrial  isu 
The  bass  flahermen  are  against  the  Bunker 
flahermen.  But,  as  wo  all  know,  getting  to- 
gether is  what  gives  this  nation  lU  protec- 
tion and  Its  progress. 

The  sooner  we  all  pull  together,  the 
sooner  we  can  satisfy  our  obligation  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  striped   basa  flahermen. 

Stobm  Kino  Pmojtcr  Amaltsu  Rcqubstkd  or 
SofAToa   A.    RiBicorr 
Oak.  Rn>CK  National  Labosatobt. 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn  .  December  J.  1973 
Attention    Mr   J    A    Lenhard 

Obntumen  Per  the  request  of  Senator  A 
Rlbicoff  as  transmitted  by  Dr  j  l  Liver- 
man  in  his  TWIX  of  16  November  1073.  the 
Environmental  Sciences  Division.  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  has  completed  a 
preliminary  Judgment  of  the  impact  of  the 
Storm  King  Project  on  the  striped  bam 
population  on  the  Hudson  River  The  analy- 
sis Is  as  follows 

As  Indicated  earlier,  we  cannot  provide 
independent  estimates  of  the  potential  im- 
pact of  the  Storm  King  Project  untU  com- 
pleting our  evaluation  However,  in  r«sponse 
to  your  November  7  request,  we  are  provid- 
ing herein  the  best  preliminary  judgment 
our  experts  can  give  concerning  the  valid- 
ity of  various  opinions  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed In  relation  to  the  Impact  of  the 
Storm  King  Project  on  the  Hudson  River 
striped  bass  population  Because  of  time 
constraints  most  effort  has  been  exerted  In 
analysis  of  the  bases  of  the  conclusions  that 
support  Consolidated  Kdlson  s  position  as 
expressed  In  the  document  entitled  "Hudson 
River  Fisheries  Investigations.  1966-1M8" 
(hereafter  termed  HRFli 

In  brief,  it  was  determined  that  the  nu- 
merical values  relied  upon  by  Consolidated 
Edison  as  estimates  of  the  annual  losses  of 
striped  bass  at  Storm  King  were.  In  fact, 
estimates  of  the  proportion  of  eggs  and 
larvae  which  would  be  withdrawn  daUy 
during  the  two  to  three  month  period  that 
these  viUnerable  developmental  stages 
would  be  present  No  analysis  of  the  annual 
impact  of  Storm  King  was  developed  In  the 
HRFI  report  Thus,  any  assertion  by  Con- 
solidated Edison  that  this  study  shows  that 
the  Storm  King  plant  would  remove  only 
an  Insignificant  3  "r  of  the  yearly  striped 
bass  hatch,  as  sUted  In  your  September  10 
letter,   should  be  considered  unfounded 

The  HRFI  report  resulted  from  a  relatively 
Intensive  study  of  the  distribution  of  larval 
and  Juvenile  stages  of  flshes  In  the  Hudson 
River  and  was  supported  by  Conaolldated 
Edison.  An  Impressive  amount  of  Informa- 
tion was  obtained  during  this  study,  partic- 
ularly In  relation  to  the  UXe  history  of  striped 
baas.  In  applying  their  flndlngs.  however, 
the  authors  of  the  HRPI  report  erred  in  their 
method  of  computing  the  percentage  of  eggs 
and  larvae  withdrawn  at  Storm  King  by 
omitting  consideration  of  the  bt-dlrectlonal 
nature  of  the  tidal  flow,  which  leads  to  an 
underestimate  of  the  dally  proportion  of 
larvae  and  eggs  entrained.  This  error  In  for- 
mulation has  served  as  the  basis  for  much 
of  the  criticism  of  the  conclusions  ernreaaed 
m  the  HRFI  report  ^^ 

A  second  and  compensaUng  error  resulted, 
however,  when  volume  of  the  Cornwall  sec- 
tor was  equated  with  the  volume  assumed 
to  have  flowed  past  Storm  King  each  day 
The  numerical  effect  of  this  error  would  be 
exactly  compensated  for  by  assuming  an  8- 
hour  dally  mean  pumping  rate  of  19.900 
cf«,  a  value  well  below  the  vn».nrr,„„,  (jj  jqo 
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cfs)  of  th«  proposed  facility  Because  of  ' 
factors,  the  eatlmatM  derived  in  the  HRTI 
report  are  not  obviously  in  error,  when  ap- 
plied on  a  dally  basis. 

The  real  problem  reruits  from  the  Inte- 
grated exposure  of  larvae  and  egga  over  the 
entire  period  during  which  they  are  present. 
Ths  Importance  of  this  fact  la  reUted  to  the 
magnitude  of  cumulaUve  losses  which  would 
occur  because  the  larval  baas  remain  vul- 
nerable to  withdrawal  over  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time.  Ths  Importance  of  this  factor 
U  Illustrated  in  the  encloasd  figure  which 
shows  how  the  predicted  daUy  withdrawal 
of  3  8%  would  accumulate  during  suoceMlve 
days  of  vulnerability  The  period  o'nt  which 
ths  2  8%  daUy  removal  estimate  should  be 
applied  U  uncertain  because  it  presumes  that 
plant  operation  would  not  alter  the  larval 
dUtrlbutlon  In  a  manner  that  would  change 
the  daUy  rate  of  removal.  If  the  duration  of 
this  period  la  aa  short  as  10  days,  nearly  25% 
of  the  larval  populaUon  would  be  withdrawn 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  dally  removal  esti- 
mate Is  applicable  over  the  enure  seven  week 
period  that  the  young  bass  remain  pelagic, 
then  approximately  75'^  of  the  annual  hatch 
might  be  destroyed. 

Such  losses  would  cause  proportionately 
similar  reducUon  in  recruitment  to  striped 
baas  stocks  supported  by  Hudson  reproduc- 
Uon.  The  numbers  of  baas  available  to  fish- 
ermen along  the  AtlanUc  Coast  from  New 
Jersey  northward  would  thereby  be  reduced 
although  the  effecu  would  be  most  strongly 
felt  m  the  New  York  Bight  and  Long  Uland 
Sound  which  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
Hudson. 

Very  truly  youra. 

F.  L.  Ctnj.w. 
Acting  Director 

UB.  Atomic  Enkbot  CoMaitsaioN. 
WaaKington,  D  C  .  December  5, 1973. 
Hon  Abbaham  Roicorr. 
U.S.  Senate 

DkAB  SkNATOB  RiBicofT;  This  la  In  response 
to  your  recent  letter  requesting  that  AEC 
scientists  at  Oak  Ridge  perform  a  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  potential  damage  to  the 
striped  bass  in  the  Hudson  that  might  re- 
sult from  operation  of  the  Storm  King  Plant, 

My  response  to  your  original  request  indi- 
cated that  to  do  a  crlUcal  analysis  of  thU 
problem  would  take  a  minimum  of  sU 
months  and  that  unless  more  data  were  to 
become  available  even  that  period  might  not 
yield  a  reaao&able,  supportable  conclusion 
From  a  review  of  the  encloeed  Oak  Ridge  re- 
port. I  continue  to  believe  that  my  original 
speculation  about  the  time  needed  and  the 
probable  absence  of  completely  adequate 
data  upon  which  to  base  an  analysis  was  cor- 
rect. Becauae  of  time  conatralnu,  the  Oak 
Ridge  group  was  able  only  to  review  the  data 
found  in  Hudson  River  Fisheries  Investlga- 
tlona  19«6-1968,'  a  report  which  waa  sub- 
mitted by  Conaolldated  Edison  in  support  of 
their  application  for  the  co  structlon  per- 
mit. The  Oak  Ridge  group  U  quite  frank  In 
stating  "we  cannot  provide  Independent  esti- 
mates of  the  potential  impact  of  the  Storm 
King  Project  untU  completing  our  evaiua- 
atlon  however.  ...  we  are  providing 

the  best  preUmlnliry  Judgment  our  experts 
can  give"  based  on  the  document  mentioned 
ahove. 

I  am  sure  you  recognise  that  the  Oak  Ridge 
preliminary  estimate  woxild  be  subject  to  re- 
vision as  a  resuJt  of  further  study  It  U  essen- 
tial that  there  be  more  recent  daU  than  that 
gathered  in  196«  before  a  reliable  conclusion 
can  be  reached.  There  are  a  number  of  im- 
portant factors  which  must  be  considered  in 
reaching  such  a  conclusion  including  the 
psroentage  of  total  population  of  striped 
bass  which  spawn  upstream  from  Storm 
King:  the  residence  time  of  the  eggs  and 
larra  near  the  Intakes:  the  degree  of  Udal 
movement:  and  the  direction  and  volume  of 
net  water  flow  past  the  plant. 


It  U,  thsrsfors,  with  some  reluctance  that 
I  forward  to  you  the  report  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
group  I  urge  you  to  use  cauUon  in  drawing 
conclusions  based  on  this  preliminary  anal- 
ysis and  strongly  suggest  that  the  apparent 
Impact  drawn  from  this  preliminary  data 
may  be  different  from  the  real  one  I  hope 
that  this  effort  on  the  part  of  our  labora- 
tories has  been  of  value  to  you. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  matter 
polnU  up  sharply  the  need  for  very  aggres- 
sive environmental  studies  on  a  regional 
basis  The  110  billion  energy  RAD  study 
which  I  have  Just  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  major  expansions  of  environ- 
ment studies  pointed  In  this  direction. 
Sincerely, 

DiXT    VMM   Rav. 

C^alrtTjon. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  first  Members  of  Congress  to  recog- 
nize the  on-rushlng  enertfy  crlsla  was 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clur«  '  I  read  recently  a  compilation 
of  statements  that  Senator  McClurx  has 
made  on  this  subject  over  the  years, 
from  the  time  he  was  first  appointed 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Energy  In  1971  up  through 
sUtements  he  has  Issued  thLi  month  I 
think  that  our  colleagues  would  f\nd  this 
of  Interest  and  therefore  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pilation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

McCLUBX    on    EN£BGT 

D«c.  4.  1973  (at  a  press  conference  in 
Washington) — "Following  two  weeks'  talks 
In  the  Middle  East.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  present  policies  there  have  put  the  US. 
on  a  ooUlslon  course  with  disaster  Without 
an  Immediate  change,  we  will  find  ourselves 
Isolated — standing  virtually  alone  against 
our  former  allies  In  Europe  and  Japan  and 
for  no  good  reason  Israel  should  recog- 

nize that  an  America  weakened  by  fuel  short- 
ages, economically  .yippled  by  industrial 
shut-downs,  rising  welfare  roles,  and  reduc- 
tions In  tax  receipts,  would  not  be  an  Amer- 
ica which  could  support  Israels  Just  rights. 
Including  the  right  to  existence." 

Dec  a.  1973  (on  NBC's  Today  Show)— "I 
think  If  we  can  get  a  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict, then  we  wUl  have  made  sure — as  sure 
aa  It  Is  possible  to  make — the  supply  of 
Arab  oU.  But  I  don't  think  Arab  oil  should 
be  the  foundation  of  our  energy  policy." 

Dec.  13.  1973  (before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee)  —  "Israel  should  now 
recognize  that  they  have  won  the  legitimate 
goal,  that  the  Arab  Nations  are  now  willing 
to  recognize  Israel's  presence  and  real  guar- 
antees or  security  can  be  forged.  Israel  has 
bravely  confronted  the  risks  of  war  She  must 
now  Just  as  resolutely  accept  the  risks  of 
peace.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact 
that  these  risks  are  now  less  grave  than  the 
risk   of  prolonged   military   confrontations." 

Dec.  17.  1973  (In  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
Floor) — "The  future  securltv  of  Israel  de- 
pends on  her  willingness  to  secure  peace 
with  her  neighbors  The  political  situation 
within  Israel,  however,  maJcee  it  extremely 
dimcult  for  any  Israeli  leader  to  even  dlscuaa 
withdrawal  from  Arab  landa  occupied  during 
the  19«7  war  A  refusal  by  the  Senate  to 
approve  thla  •2 J  billion  (military  aid  blU) 
would  give  Israeli  leaders  an  incentive,  allow- 
ing them  to  begin  serious  negotiations,  lead- 
ing to  return  of  captured  Arab  lands  and 
recognition  of  Israel  aa  a  sovereign  nation." 
Dec.  18,  1973  (following  a  meeting  with 
President    Nixon    at    the    White   House)— "I 
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had  a  very  good  meeting  with  the  Presl- 
dSDt  .  ,  .  I  think  It's  absolutely  Imperatlv* 
that  we  recognize  that  if  the  oU  embargv 
were  lifted,  we  could  get  by  without  gas 
rationing   in   this  country  I   think  the 

whole  question  now  depends  on  the  willing- 
ness of  Israel  to  compromise  and  to  release 
some  of  the  occupied  territories  that  they 
seised  Mx  the  1967  war  The  question  la,  of 
course,  much  deeper  than  that,  but  I  do 
believe  the  entire  Issue  of  rationing  Is  up 
to  the  Israelis  at  this  time  " 

On  March  17,  1971.  then-Congressman  Mc- 
Clure  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  House 
Task  Force  on  Energy  and  Resources.  At  a 
press  conference  that  day  he  said.  "The 
function  of  the  Task  Force  on  Energy  and 
Reeourcea  will  be  to  take  a  long-range  look 
at  the  Increasingly  serious  energy  problem 
in  the  United  States  in  hopes  of  developing 
a  realistic  program  before  a  crisis  situation 
forc«8  precipitous  legislative  action." 

June  13.  1971  (following  a  Task  Force  meet- 
ing with  HoUls  Dole,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior) — "The  problems  of  the  1970s 
have  resulted  from  a  lack  of  planning  during 
the  19608.  Thla  need  for  a  national  energy 
program,  reflecting  the  diverse  problems  of  all 
regions  of  our  country.  Is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  that  we  will  continue  these  hear- 
ings." 

June  22.  1971  (following  a  Task  Force 
meeting  with  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission) — "Once  again  we  see  the  need 
for  a  national  energy  program  Environmen- 
tal policies  to  ensure  clean  air.  and  regula- 
tory policies  to  ensure  fair  prices  and  ade- 
quate supplies  must  be  designed  within  the 
framework  of  an  overall  national  program, 
a  program  built  around  the  national  goal  of 
clean  energy  for  the  1970e." 

June  30,  1971  (following  a  meeting  with 
environmentalist  James  H  Wright) — "Gov- 
ernment programs  dealing  with  energy,  re- 
source development,  and  environmental  pro- 
tection require  deUUed  coordination  That 
Is  where  the  government  has  failed  In  the 
past — to  see  these  problems  as  Interrelated. 
The  Administration  is  beginning  to  coordi- 
nate Its  efforts  and  hopefully  Congress  will 
do  the  same." 

October  8.  1971  (following  a  Task  Force 
meeting  with  offlcUls  of  the  natural  gas 
Industry)- ""What  Is  needed  here  Is  a  Fed- 
eral energy  and  fuels  program,  enabling  the 
government  to  point  out  the  consequences 
of  short-term,  spur-of-the-moment  solutions 
to  long-range,  wide-Impacting  problems. 
How  can  the  FPC  decide  that  it  Is  proper  to 
curtaU  gas  supply  to  a  particular  user,  when 
It  doesn't  have  authority  to  provide  an  alter- 
nate source  of  energy?  If  the  user— for  In- 
sUnce.  a  large  industrial  plant — switches 
from  natural  gas  to  No.  2  fuel  oil.  and  cre- 
ates a  shortage  of  home  heating  oil.  what 
has  been  accomplished'' 

January.  1972  (in  a  newsletter  distributed 
throughout  Idaho's  First  District)— "Some 
of  the  more  critical  energy  Issues  facing  the 
Congress  have  evolved  Just  during  the  past 
few  months.  Questions  such  as  rationing  and 
end-use  controls  of  fuels  and  energy  by  the 
Federal  Government,  allocation  of  natural 
gas  supplies  between  states  and  even  be- 
tween cities — these  have  not  arisen  before 
in  this  country  except  during  wartime  and 
national  emergencies.  But.  they  are  now 
questions  that  wUl  be  before  the  Congress 
and  the  American  voter  for  at  least  the  rest 
of  the  decade." 

February  8,  1972  (In  a  speech  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives) — " American 
consumers  may  be  reaching  the  end  of  cheap 
and  plentiful  energy  In  this  country.  The 
ultimate  Impact  on  the  consumer  will  be 
severe,  unless  we  can  begin  now  to  Implement 
a  national  energy  program  for  maintaining 
adequate  supplies  of  energy  at  reasonable 
cost." 

March  12.  1972  (following  a  meeting  with 
officials   of   the    Office   of   Emergency   Plan- 


ning)— "From  an  environmental  viewpoint, 
this  projected  energy  shortage  has  serious 
Implications,  along  with  the  obvious  Impact 
on  our  foreign  policy.  General  Lincoln  and 
Mr,  Bennett  have  added  'national  security' 
to  our  list  of  concerns  regarding  energy  and 
resource  problems." 

April  3,  1972  (In  a  speech  before  the  Boise 
Klwanls  Club  (-"Here  In  Idaho — because  we 
are  accustomed  to  cheap  and  plentiful 
energy — we  are  probably  less  prepared  to  face 
the  grim  reality  of  national  energy  shortages. 
But  out  there  In  the  urban  centers  of  this 
nation,  they  are  mdeed  on  the  brink  of  a 
national  energy  crisis  that  will  eventually  af- 
fect us  all." 

April  26,  1972  (In  testimony  before  the 
House  Interior  Committee) — "Testimony 
nmkes  It  evident  that  we  need  answers  now — 
not  20  or  30  years  from  now.  This  country 
faces  one  of  the  most  potentially  critical 
situations  we  have  yet  seen  .  .  .  Rationing 
and  end-use  controls  of  fuels  and  energy  are 
already  a  reality  In  thla  country  .  .  How  do 
you  justify  blacking  out  people  who  have 
participated  financially  in  the  construction 
of  new  electric  facilities  In  order  to  send  the 
power  to  cities  which  have.  In  fact,  prevented 
construction  and  operation  of  new  plants 
and  lines?" 

May  19,  1972  (In  a  speech  before  the  North- 
west Public  Power  Association) — "Theefcergy 
situation  Is  a  crisis,  It  Is  real,  and  It  Is 
now  ...  I  believe  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  January  of  1973  to  begin." 

July  8.  1972.  (In  a  speech  in  Payette)— "If 
we  have  learned  one  thing  in  our  study  of 
national  energy  resources,  it  U  that  a  healthy 
economy  depends  upon  adequate  fuel  sup- 
plies Also,  the  scramble  for  existing 
energy  supplies  wlU  begin  to  play  a  more  In- 
tense role  In  International  relations  and 
could  well  threaten  thla  country's  national 
security  If  Improperly  managed.  ' 

August  14,  1972  (In  a  speech  delivered  to 
the  Platform  Conmilttee  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention)— "Today,  we  face  an 
energy  situation  that  can  best  be  described 
as  extremely  serious  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the 
term  "crisis'  Is  much  over-used  in  our  modern 
society,  but  I  believe  that  the  facts  substan- 
tiate Its  application  In  these  In.stances." 

(In  October  1972,  the  Ralph  Nader  Con- 
gress Project  released  lu  political  profile  of 
Senator  McClure.  which  criticized  "Mc- 
Clures  pre-occupatlon  with  the  pending  en- 
ergy crisis  and  his  desire  to  see  steps  taken 
which  will  alleviate  the  crlsla  before  It  be- 
comes serious.") 

February  2«,  1973  (In  a  statement  before 
the  Senst*  Interior  Committee)— "Economi- 
cally, the  US.  is  facing  the  prospect  of  Im- 
porting anywhere  from  »20  billion  to  $30 
bUllon  worth  of  oU,  annually,  within  a  short 
time  of  10  to  16  years  Prom  a  foreign  policy 
viewpoint,  we  have  to  understand  that  the 
bulk  of  this  oil  will  come  from,  and  the  dol- 
lars will  flow  to.  the  Arab  States  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  particularly  those  states  bordering 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf.  At  present,  U.S.  mUl- 
tary  and  International  policies  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  considering  the  Implications  of 
these  two  facts  .  .  .  I  urge  consideration  of 
Immediate  talks  with  those  Arab  States  of 
the  gulf  region,  concerning  their  future  and 
ours  .  .  .  (we)  have  produced  a  foreign  rela- 
tions situation  In  which  we  are  most  de- 
pendent on  the  same  nations  on  which  our 
allies  In  the  world  a.'e  dependent  .  ,  .  Our 
dealings  with  Arab  Nations  In  the  past  seem 
to  have  been  predicated  on  the  simple 
slogan,  'They  can't  drink  their  oil.'  Well  that 
myth  should  not  be  around  much  longer." 
April  26,  1973  (at  an  energy  symposium 
In  Boise) — "For  this  Immediate  period  fac- 
ing us.  there  are  some  simple,  voluntary  ef- 
forts which  would  definitely  help.  They  In- 
clude ttimlng  up  your  air  conditioning  In 
the  sununer.  turning  down  your  heating  sys- 
tem in  the  winter,  turning  off  unused  light- 
ing, buying  appliances  based  more  on  effi- 
ciency of  energy  use  rather  than  initial  price. 


and  buying  small  automobiles  (and  driving 
them  easier  i  ..  .  Also,  reduce  airline  flights, 
open  up  urban  express  lanes  for  commuter 
traffic  using  carpools.  Impose  a  nationwide 
niaxUiium  speed  Umlt  of  50  miles  per  hour, 
and  relax  air  quality  standards  for  sulphur. 
The  energy  crisis  is  forcing  us  to  make  un- 
pleasant decisions — decisions  concerning  the 
Ideal  goals  of  a  pure  environment  and  low 
consumer  prices  which  we  have  set  for  our 
society.  But  if  we  do  not  make  these  deci- 
sions, or  as  we  have  seen  recently  by  Ad- 
ministration actions,  we  attempt  half- 
hearted, •politically -acceptaule'  solutions, 
then  we  will  experience  the  final  'solution' 
to  the  energy  crisis — rationing  of  fuels  and 
energy   by   the   fedeial   government 

July  23,  1973  (In  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
Floor) — "The  American  f>eople  are  being 
duped.  If  we  are  to  avoid  crippling  eajnomlc, 
environmental,  and  social  disruptions  In 
thla  society,  it  is  essential  that  the  hard, 
cold  facts  concerning  our  energy  crlsla  be 
told." 

(On  October  6.  1973  the  Middle  East  War 
began.  On  October  18.  the  .Ir&bs  began  limit- 
ing oil  shipments  to  the  U.3.  Between  No- 
vember 18  and  December  2,  Senator  MoClure 
toured  five  Arab  nations.) 


SHORT.^GE  OF  PL.A.STICS  RAW  MA- 
TERL-M^— THE  IMPACT  L,"  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  for  several 
months  now.  I  have  been  receiving  cor- 
respondence frcrm  a  number  of  Rhode "^^.^ 
Island  firm.s  unable  to  obtain  sufBclent  ""*, 
quantities  of  various  plastic  raw  .Tiate- 
nais  from  petrochemical  suppliers.  Mast 
of  the  firms  indicate  the.v  wlii  have  to 
cutback  operations  or  close  for  periods  of 
time  until  their  stocks  are  repleni.shed. 
As  of  today,  these  shortages  are  affecting 
several  dozen  firms  in  the  State,  e.^l; Joy- 
ing more  than  4,000  individ'oals 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement  comments  from  some  of 
the  firms  affected  by  this  raw  materials 
shortage 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  l.,i 

Mr.  PEXL.  These  firms  recognize  the 
inability  of  their  suppliers  to  meet  the 
demand  for  plsistic  raw  materials  due  to 
shortages  of  petrochemical  feedstocks. 
However,  they  raise  questions  over  the 
export  of  available  plastics  as  '\ell  as  the 
continuation  of  domestic  price  controls 
for  these  producu^  which  they  argue  only 
leads  to  increased  export  of  the  already 
scarce  materials. 

I  have  examined  statistics  from  the 
Commerce  Department  covering  the  ex- 
port of  plastics  materials  for  1972  and 
1973.  and  there  is  a  significant  increase 
In  the  trade  of  these  critical  items  The 
dollar  value  for  all  plastics  exports 
amoimted  to  $506  miUion  in  1972  and 
that  figure  jumped  to  $710  million  In 
1973.  These  figtires  include  th?  export  of 
a  number  of  the  critical  plastics  raw 
materials  Rhode  Lsland  firms  desper- 
ately need 

Mr.  President,  I  have  written  to  Secre- 
tarj-  Dent  regarding  the  concern  of  these 
Rhode  Island  firms  urging  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  situation  and  that  ap- 
propriate action  be  taken  under  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  to  Insure  an 
adequate  suppb'  of  these  critically  needed 
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raw  materials  for  domestic  uae.  I  want 
to  call  this  serious  situation  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  many  of  whom  may  be 
faced  with  a  similar  problem,  and  again 
urge  Secretary  Dent  to  give  most  serious 
attention  to  this  matter. 

There   are   over   30.000   employees   in 
the  phstlcs  field  In  Rhode  Island,  and 
unemployment  among  these  workers  In  a 
State  already  severely  affected  economi- 
cally by  several  military  base  closings, 
would  be  an  even  more  serious  setback 
to  the  economy  of  my  State. 
Exhibit   1 
Atlantic  Tvbino  &  RuBan  Co., 
Cranston.  RJ  .  September  24.  1973. 
S«n«tor  CLAiBOKm  Pmu., 
Providence.  RJ. 

D«\«  SxNAToa  Pnj..  We  ar«  now  unabl*  to 
buy  pl*nt  in*t«rlal«  such  m  Vinyl  Chloride 
Moaomer.  plMtlclzera  and  sUbUlzers  from 
our  petrochemical  company  suppliers.  They, 
in  turn,  are  unable  to  produce  sufficient 
quantities  of  these  needed  materials  due  to 
shortages  of  their  hydrocarbon  feedstocks 
The  administration  under  OoTernor  Love  Is 
proposing  an  allocation  program  affecting 
petrochemical  fee<Utock.  The  petrochemical 
Industry  must  be  given  priority  Our  com- 
pany employs  400  people  whoee  Jobs  depend 
on  our  continued  operations.  We  need  your 
help  with  the  Administration  In  its  policy 
making  to  assure  the  petrochemical  Industry 
has  feedstocks. 

Trusting    this    letter    leu    you    know    the 
plight  of  our  Company,  which  has  suffered 
a   number  of  weeks  of  complete  shutdowns 
due  to  the  lack  of  these  raw  materials. 
V'erj-  truly  yours. 

Ca«l  H.  Swick. 
Executive  Director. 

ENGiNxxmco  TAaNs.  Ittc  . 
Coventry,  R  I  ,  October  5,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Claibobne  Piix, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

S»:  I  believe  It  U  my  responsibility  to  let 
you  know  that  our  companv  has  laid  off  50 
employees  out  of  a  total  of  220  because  w« 
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are  unable  to  get  the  polyvinyl  chloride  plas- 
tic that  we  newt  for  our  operations 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  our  opera- 
tions could  be  still  more  severely  curtailed 
because  there  Is  a  poaalbUlty  that  the  Oov- 
ernment  will  take  propane  gaa.  which  U  used 
by  our  raw  material  suppllars  to  make  PVC 
reeln.  for  other  usee.  Please  bear  In  mind 
that  If  the  Government  does  take  propane 
gas  away  from  PVC  producers  such  as  B  P 
Ooodnch  Chemical  Company.  w«  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  companies  throughout  the 
United  States  are  going  to  be  severely  hurt. 

I  trust  that  you  will  make  this  viewpoint 
known  In  the  proper  channels  In  Waabliu- 
ton.  ^ 

Sincerely  youra. 

J.  PukTT  Okxc.  President. 

Octobss  12.  1B73. 
Senator  Cuuboens  Psll, 
V  S    Senate. 
Was/iington.  DC. 

DUAM  SKNAToa  PxiA.  Due  to  the  critical 
shortage  of  monomer  and  vinyl  resins  In- 
dustries such  as  ours  In  Rhode  Island  face 
serious  curtaUment  or  shijtdown  of  opera- 
tions. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  this  ahortag*  la  due 
to  a  combination  of  factors  Including  export 
sales  or  monomer,  vinyl  resins  and  vinyl 
scrap;  the  general  energy  crisis  and  particu- 
larly the  energy  crisis  In  Puerto  Rico;  the 
crude  oU  shortage— crude  oU  being  the  source 
of  monomer;  control  which  hindered  new 
manufacturing  faculties  and  associated 
chemical   shortages. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  your  offlce 
consider  immediate  legislation  for  an  em- 
bargo on  export  sales  of  monomer,  vinyl 
resin  and  vinyl  scrap  and  emergency  steps 
and  definite  positive  action  to  assist  Ameri- 
can industry  with  regard  to  the  other  fac- 
tors. 

Loss  of  production  and  operational  shut- 
down with  their  effect  upon  our  employees 
and  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  will  inevit- 
ably result  if  this  sltuaUon  does  not  change. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  co- 
operation. 

Sincerely  yours. 
ViCToa  Ei«Tarc  Wma  U  Cabu  Coif., 
Abraham  R.  Obobcx.  Pre.tident. 


CPL  CoapoaATioN. 
K  lit  Providence.  RJ..  November  21.  1973. 

Hon.    ClJtOKIBNB    P»l  1  . 

UJ   Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

WoMfiington.  DC. 

Dbab  Sib:  As  a  Rhode  Island  corporation 
deeply  involved  In  the  IndustrUl  coatings 
and  plastic  Industry,  we  are  compelled  to 
write  you  with  regard  to  the  serious  threat 
the  current  energy  cruis  poses  for  us  and 
for  many  of  our  customers  throughout  the 
country  In  particular,  we  ara  concerned 
with  the  petroleum  feedstock  situation 
which  affects  our  sources  of  supply  for  the 
solvents  and  plastic  resins  we  use. 

The  total  demand  on  petroleum  materials 
by  the  entire  petrochemical  Industry,  of 
which  the  plastics  and  coatings  Industries  are 
a  part,  was  of  the  order  of  6%  In  1972.  The 
plastic  resins  Industry  required  approxi- 
mately 18%  In  that  year  The  seriousness 
exUts  In  the  fact  that  the  InduUry  has 
designed  its  production  around  very  specific 
energy  sources  such  as  propane  and  the  de- 
velopment of  alternatives  will  take  many 
months  and  millions  of  dollars  if,  In  fact, 
such  alternatives  really  exist  for  our 
suppliers. 

Using  1970  as  the  base  year,  the  Society 
of  the  Plastics  Industry  has  calculated  the 
Impact  of  a  15'>  decline  In  production  of 
petrochemicals  on  the  various  Industries 
which  use  these  materUls.  We  enclose  a 
photocopy  of  a  page  from  the  SPI's  most 
recent  publication  'The  Energy  Crisis  and 
the  Plastics  Industry". 

It  Is  apparent  that  we  need  a  practical 
energy  program  right  now  and  that  program 
must  take  into  account  the  strategic  position 
which  the  plastics  and  coatings  industries 
have  In  our  sUte  and  country's  toUl  econ- 
omy. The  products  involved  are  critical  ele- 
menU  In  manufacturing  and  a  sharp 
reduction  In  their  avaUabUlty  will  have  an 
Incalculable  effect  on  the  nation's  economy. 

We  hope  thU  expression  of  our  position 
will  lend  further  Impetus  to  any  action  you 
are  now  Uklng  with  respect  to  the  current 
emergency. 

Very  truly  yours. 

OarcoBT  T.  Pakkos.  President. 
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OaUUM.tN  AlXCED  iNDtrSTaiXS, 

F'yrtsmouth.  R  I  ,  November  23.  1973 
Senator  Claiboenk  Peix. 
Capitol  HiU.  DC  : 

As  a  manufacturer  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  fiberglass  boats  we 
wish  to  emphasis  an  Impending  crisis  and 
threat  to  our  industry.  There  Is  a  distinct 
shortage  In  supplies  of  styrene  and  benzene 
both  of  which  are  critical  and  non  replace- 
able components  In  polyester  resin,  the  ma- 
jor base  material  in  productlng  fiber  glass 
boats.  We  need  your  help  and  positive  ac- 
tion In  releasing  these  components  and  re- 
sultant polyester  resin  from  price  controls  in 
M^er  to  restore  normal  distribution  patterns 
Plant  cloalngs  as  a  result  of  polyester  resin 
shortages  are  eminent.  Unless  Immediate  re- 


lease Is  obtained  large  and  lengthv  layoffs 
will  result  We  respectfully  urge  an  Immedi- 
ate embargo  on  the  exports  of  stvrene.  ben- 
zene, and  polyester  resin  in  order  to  protect 
our  marine  Industry. 

Bill  Shaw. 
Vice  President. 

W.A.Z  Tool  &  Dis  Co  .  Inc  . 
Rumford.  RJ  .  November  29, 1973. 
President  Ricrabo  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Penruj/lvania  Ave., 
Washington,  DC. 

D«A«  Mr.  PBEsmrNT:  We  are  In  the  ma- 
chine tool  and  plastic  Injection  molding 
business  and  we  are  in  need  of  your  assUt- 
ance  because  o*  the  material  shortages. 

Due  to  Phase  IV.  plastic  raw  materials  are 


being  shipped  out  of  the  country  at  an 
alarming  rate  If  we  are  not  able  to  buy  the 
necessary  raw  materials,  and  fuel  oil  to  run 
our  machinery,  we  wUl  be  forced  to  close  our 
doors. 

We  are  a  small  business  employing  45  peo- 
ple. Not  only  wUl  these  people  be  unem- 
ployed, but  workers  In  this  industry  aU  over 
the  country  wUl  be  out  of  work. 

We  are  very  concerned  with  the  various 
material  shortages  we  are  experiencing.  We 
feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  ma- 
terials and  we  would  like  to  go  Into  the  re- 
cycling of  plastics.  Due  to  the  size  of  this 
state,  we  feel  that  a  recycling  program  could 
be  sUrted  locally  and  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Cou\d  such  a  program  be  set  up  and  would 
the  federal  government  help  finance  such  a 
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project?  If  this  program  is  not  started  soon, 
we  can  see  no  future  for  the  machli.e  tool 
and  plastic  industries. 

There  are  over  thirty  thousand  workers 
in  the  plastic  field  jx  this  sute  alone,  and 
that  many  pec^le  unemployed  will  be  a  dis- 
aster to  the  economy  of  this  state. 

We  have  asked  all  our  employees  to  save 
energy  in  every  way  possible  and  pledge  our 
complete  cooperation  in  this  time  of  crisis, 
but  we  are  asking  your  help  to  save  our  busi- 
ness and  the  plastic  and  related  industrlea. 
Very  truly  youra, 

William  A.  Zakohi, 

President. 

Avm  Corp., 
*<Mf  Providence.  RJ., 

November  29, 1973. 
U.S.  Senator,  Rhode  Island  Office, 
Providence.  RJ. 

Dkar  Bxnatob  Ptll:  Plastics  as  you  know 
la  in  critically  short  supply  which  means 
many  jobs  wUl  be  lost  in  all  activities  de- 
pendent in  whole  or  In  part  on  the  end  prod- 
ucts of  same. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  due  to  Phase  IV 
controls  the  raw  materials  are  being  shipped 
out  of  the  cnnntrv  at  an  alarming  rate  since 
higher  prices  ar>^  roa., ./-rl 

We  should  ;.»■•  i-v.  .atlon  allocating  a 
percentage  of  w^a•  aj^^  .-hipped  in  previous 
years  to  any  pla-s-.t  .eavlng  this  country. 
Just  as  we  manufacturers  are  allocated  at 
approximately  70%  of  what  we  bought  last 
year.  In  point  of  fact  if  you  dldnt  buy  from 
a  company  last  year  they  wont  accept  your 
order. 

I  would  appreciate  your  views  on  this. 
Kindest  regards, 

Thomas  A.  Scanlon. 

President. 

Ztlon  PLAsmrs.  Inc.. 

Ea.it  Providence.  RJ.. 

December  4.  1973. 
Hon.   Claiborne  Pell. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sure  that  you  are  well  in- 
formed on  the  Impact  the  current  energy 
crisis  has  on  the  plastics  Industry. 

First,  we  have  an  Immediate  problem  that 
would  appear  to  have  resulted  from  price 
controls  that  make  exports  more  profitable 
than  domestic  sales. 

Second,  the  Indiistry  future  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  allocation  of  plastic  feedstocks 
from  the  p>etroleum  Industry. 

We  are  a  small  company,  thirty-eight  em- 
ployees, but  our  product  line  Is  100%  plastic 
products.  You  can  readily  see  how  any  effort 
you  make  to  benefit  the  plastic  Industry  also 
aids  our  future. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Walter  W.  Charboneau, 

Vice  President. 

The  Knobby  Kraftebs,  Inc., 
Attleboro.  Mass..  December  11,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell, 
77ie  V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  resident  of  Rhode  Island 
employed  by  The  Knobby  Krafters.  Inc.  of 
Attleboro.  Mass  who  are  custom  moldera  of 
plastic  products. 

I  am  certainly  aware  of  the  present  oil 
shortage  as  It  affects  our  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  for  heating. 

With  the  powers  that  may  be  given  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  people,  we  feel 
confident  we  can  make  It  through  the  win- 
ter months. 

What  I  am  more  concerned  about  la  the 
small  percentage  of  petroleum,  3%.  which  is 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  plastic  mate- 
rials. 

We  are  custom  molders  of  plastic  products 
and  are  already  on  allocations  for  some  of 
our  basic  plastic  materials.  The  future  looks 


rather  poor  for  us  If  we  cannot  get  the  nec- 
essary raw  materials  to  satisfy  our  require- 
ments. 

Plastic  raw  material  Is  a  small  percentage 
of  our  total  cost  of  goods  sold  Labor  Is  the 
number  one  cost  and  although  we  employ 
only  50  to  60  people,  we  need  to  be  assured 
of  an  ample  supply  to  keep  our  factory  oper- 
ating on  a  profitable  basis. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  exports  of 
plastic  material  take  the  biggest  bite  of  all. 
Manufacturers  of  raw  plastic  material  are 
not  hampered  by  price  ceilings  when  they 
export  toHonK  Kon^-  Japan.  Taiwan,  etc.  The 
molded  plactlr  parts  from  this  material  are 
shipped  back  u>  it. .8  country  to  compete  with 
otir  own  products. 

Plastic  products  have  becu:i,e  h  necessary 
component  of  many  other  products  such  as 
automobiles,  televisions,  electric  equipment, 
furniture  and  most  any  product  you  might 
mention.  A  plastic  shortage  would  slow  down 
most  other  industries  and  have  an  adverse 
affect  on  the  general  economy. 

I  hope  you  will  support  any  action  that 
might  help  the  plastic  industry  in  this  pres- 
ent emergency. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  J.  Nardolillo. 

Superintendent. 

Plastic  Mold  and  Engineering  Co., 
East  Providence,  RJ.,  December  11,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  turned  down  the  ther- 
mostats. 

We  shut  the  lights  off  when  they  are  not 
necessary. 

We  accept  the  fact  that  we  can  not  buy 
gas  on  Sunday. 

Maybe  we  will  have  to  walk  to  work — but 
a  Job  we  must  have,  even  If  we  do  have  to 
walk  to  It 

We  are   160  people  who  are  asking  you  to 
see  that  the  Plastic  Industry  gets  their  fair 
share    of    the    critical    petroleum    products 
needed  to  protect  our  livelihood. 
Resp'tectfully  yours, 

Edward  C.  Scanlon,  President. 

CtrsTOMcoLOR,  Inc., 
Cumberland,  RJ.,  December  12,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  We  wish  to  make  you 
aware  that  our  fair  state  Is  not  exempt  from 
the  effects  of  the  plastics  raw  material  short- 
age, which  already  is  having  a  cascading  ef- 
fect upon  scores  ibf  Industries,  across  the  na- 
tion. 

Our  own  company,  having  grown  at  the 
rate  of  60%  a  year  for  the  past  five  years, 
with  employment  Increased  from  8  to  80  over 
that  period.  Is  becoming  a  casualty  of  the 
shortage.  The  availability  of  polystyrene  has 
been  cut  down  to  a  trickle;  our  polyethyl- 
ene allocation  has  been  reduced  to  one  third 
of  what  we  consumed  last  year:  poljrvinyl 
chloride  Is  almost  unavailable  and  we  are 
advised  by  our  supplier  that  possibly  some 
polypropylene  will  be  delivered  In  the  spring. 
Meanwhile  Titanium  Dioxide,  the  basic  raw 
material  for  colors.  Is  under  such  tight  al- 
location that  we  can't  purchase  all  we  re- 
quire to  take  care  of  normal  needs. 

The  effect  of  these  shortages  will  be  cata- 
strophic should  they  continue.  Ironically  we 
have  been  securing  long  term  financing  by 
means  of  an  Industrial  Foundation  guar- 
anteed by  the  State  of  R.I..  designed  to  pro- 
mote employment  and  growth. 

We  have  resisted  firmly  frequent  offers  to 
sell  overseas  what  raw  materials  are  avail- 
able to  us  at  two,  three,  even  four  times  the 
domestic  price,  cash  at  dockslde.  Our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  employees,  our  commu- 
nity, and  our  customers  Is  foremost.  But  the 
fact  of  such  offers,  points  up  the  error  of  our 
government's  present  policy. 


CTonaequently  we  urge  you  to  Join  our 
northern  neighbors.  Rep.  Drlnan  and  Sen. 
Kennedy,  In  advancing  the  removal  of  price 
controls  on  plastics  raw  materials.  Such  ac- 
tion, which  has  already  been  granted  the 
fertilizer  industry  and  others,  will  no  longer 
make  It  more  attractive  to  export  materials. 
We  also  urge  that  the  plastics  industry  be 
allocated  Its  fair  share  of  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  supplies. 

We  furnish  Intermediate  raw  materials  to 
most  plastic  fabricators  In  R.I.  and  through- 
out New  England  Without  our  product  our 
customer  firms  must  slow  down  severely.  The 
consequences  of  our  plight  could  result  in 
more  than  Just  Increased  unemployment, 
within  our  own  organization.  The  effect 
could  be  devastating  should  the  shortage 
continue  to  the  extent  that  our  customers' 
plastic  processing  operations  are  no  longer 
able  to  supply  vitally  needed  finished  parts 
to  dependent  Industries,  from  fibers  to  ap- 
pliances to  automobiles  We  have  335  custom 
plastics  processors  in  R.I.  alone,  involving 
10.000  employees  or  8.1%  of  total  employ- 
ment. 

At  this  moment  we  sense  an  unresponsive- 
ness  of   our   government   to   our   Industry's 
plight.  Please  put  forth  your  best  effort  to 
remedy  this  serious  problem. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Hugh  Aaron,  President. 

Scott  Laboratories.  Inc., 
-      Fiskeville,  RJ.,  December  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Peu.. 

VS.    Senator,    Old    Senate    Offlce    Buildina 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  26,  1973  and  the  enclosed 
form  17  for  Increasing  allocation  of  middle 
distillate  fuels.  We  have  completed  the  forms 
and  returned  them  to  Mr.  Charies  J  Cullen, 
Chief  of  Operations:  Offlce  of  Petroleum  Al- 
location: United  States  Department  of  In- 
terior: Washington.  DC  20240  We  appreciate 
your  help  in  that  regard. 

Further  to  the  difficulties  we  are  expe- 
riencing in  obtaining  fuel  oil  Is  our  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  polystyrene,  a  raw  ma- 
terial necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
products  which  Is  a  sterile  disposable  med- 
ical diagnostic  supply,  j  am  sure  you  are 
aware  of  the  difficulty  facing  the  hospital 
disposable  Industry  as  these  dlfflctUtles  relate 
to  the  oil  shortage :  more  specifically  to  short- 
ages In  high  volatile  petroleum  distillates 
such  as  benzene.  I  am  aware  of  a  meeting 
that  took  place  last  week  among  representa- 
tives of  the  pharmaceutical  industry  and 
Oovemor  John  Love  regarding  the  health 
care  industry's  difficulties  as  they  relate  to 
the  shortages  of  petrochemical  feedstocks  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  subsequent  to  that 
meeting  a  preliminary  plan  had  been  arrived 
at  in  order  to  insure  priority  distribution  of 
the  high  volatile  distillates  to  the  health  care 
industry. 

In  thU  week's  Issue  of  "Science  News"  It 
was  reported  that  the  new  Federal  Energy 
Administration  headed  by  Deputy  Treasury 
Secretary  William  E.  Simon  was  considering 
plans  to  grant  high  priority  to  specific  pe- 
troleum byproducts  necessary  for  the  health 
care  Industry.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  that 
article. 

I  would  appreciate  your  help  In  Instructing 
us  as  to  the  mechanism  whereby  we  might 
place  ourselves  on  some  type  of  list  for  prior- 
ity in  increasing  our  aUocatlon  of  polystyrene 
so  that  we  may  meet  our  current  demands 
for  products.  I  am  taking  the  opportunity  to 
write  to  Deputy  Treasury  Secretary.  WUllam 
E.  Simon  with  the  same  Inquiry.  However, 
if  you  can  be  of  any  specific  help  to  us  In  this 
regard  we  would  greatly  appreciate  your  in- 
tervention at  this  point. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Stephen  J.  Schttltt. 
Executive  Vice-President. 
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Davol.  Inc.. 
Providence.  R  I .  December  14.  1973. 
Senator  Ctjuaomttx  Pru., 
Russell  Senate  Office  Buildinn. 
WcutiiT^gton,  D.C. 

Dka«  Senaio*  Pxix  The  situation  of  short- 
ages of  plastic  materials  appears  to  be  get- 
ting worse:  and  as  a  Purchasing  Manager  for 
my  company.  I  am  deeply  concerned  as  to 
what  remedies  are  being  explored  by  the 
Congress  to  relieve  the  situation 

Our  Company  is  In  the  hospital  disposable 
producu  business;  and  it  would  appear  that 
our  faUure  to  deliver  crlUcally- needed  goods 
to  hospitals  could  create  a  serious  problem. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  some  alternative 
solutions  to  the  problem  which  might  ease 
the  situation. 

1 »  Restriction  on  all  exports  of  plastic  ma- 
terials and  the  feed  stock  necessary  to  pro- 
duce them. 

a)  Elimination  of  all  Phase  IV  controls  so 
that  prices  could  seek  their  competlUve 
levels. 

3)  .Some  priorities  established  so  that  sen- 
sitive Industries,  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  can  be  best  served. 

There  are  many  industries  m  Rhode  Island 
that  are  direcUy  affected  by  this  problem; 
and  any  immediate  action  by  the  Congress 
to  solve  this  problem  wUI  certainly  be  ap- 
preciated by  industry.  Job  holders,  and  the 
general  economy  of  the  community. 
Very  truly  yours, 
John  F.  Mubpht.  Purchasing  Agent. 
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IMPACT  OP  CANADIAN  OIL  POLICY 
ON  MAINE 

Mr.    MUSKIE.    Mr.   President,   for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  the  people  of 
Maine  have  cherished  a  close  feeling  of 
friendship  with  our  Canadian  neighbors. 
There  are  strong  cultural  Lnks  between 
our  peoples.  Canadians  helped  settle  and 
build  my  home  State,  and  continue  to 
make  major  contributions  to  Maine  eco- 
nomic and  social  Life  to  the  present  day 
This  winter,  Americans  and  Canadians 
alike  are  siifTerlng  the  uncertainties  and 
fears  growing  out  of  the  fuel  shortages 
which   affect   both   our   nations.   These 
fears  are  increased  on  our  side  of  the 
border  by  the  concern  that  the  Canadian 
Oovemment  will  block  the  export  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  vital  to  two  major  paper- 
mills  in  Maine,  with  the  potential  loss  of 
8.000  jobs. 

At  issue  Is  the  question  whether  the 
National  Energy  Board  of  Canada  will 
grant  export  licenses  for  continued  ship- 
ments of  residual  fuel  to  Georgia  Pacific 
Paper  Co.  in  Woodland.  Maine,  and  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co  .  based  in  Mlllinocket. 
This  situation  has  the  potential  to 
seriously  undermine  not  only  the  good  re- 
lations we  in  Maine  have  always  had  with 
our  Canadian  friends,  but  also  the  diplo- 
matic harmony  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments. 

I  believe  this  must  not  come  to  pass 
and  I  hope  the  Canadians  will  agree. 

On  behalf  of  our  colleague.  Senator 
Hathaway,  and  of  Congressmen  Pmn 
KYHoe  and  William  Cohxn  of  Maine,  I 
would  like  to  pose  two  questions  to  the 
Canadian  Government.  We  believe  the 
answers  to  these  questions  are  vital  to 
the  good  health  not  only  of  our  State  of 
Maine,  but  of  the  tradlUonal  comity  be- 
tween our  nations. 

First.  Is  it  In  the  Canadians'  own  best 
Interest  to  stop  the  flow  of  oU  to  these 
companies? 


Maine  and  Canada  have  strong  eco- 
nomic ties.  We  buy  goods  from  Canada 
and  sell  our  products  to  Canadians  in  re- 
turn. We  employ  Canadian  workers  in 
our  factories,  shops,  and  farms.  Cana- 
dians harvest  wood  in  our  forests  for 
both  Maine  and  Canadian  mills.  The 
State  o"  Maine  Wood  Products  Co., 
is  located  in  Daquaam,  Quebec.  The  Era- 
ser Paper  Co.,  a  Canadian  firm,  has 
plants  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

In  the  first  11  months  of  this  year, 
almost  6.5  billion  gallons  of  crude  oil  have 
been  pumped  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Montreal  refineries  by  pipeline,  with 
Maine  assuming  the  environmental 
risk  associated  with  oil  transfers. 

And  the  Canadian  national]  railway 
system  stretches  for  200  miles  across 
Maine  linking  Quebec  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Clearly  damage  to  the  Maine 
economy  will  mean  damage  to  the  econ- 
omy of  nearby  Canada. 

Closing  of  these  mills  would  have  a 
direct  impact  on  Camada.  Great  Northern 
alone  pays  $5  million  annually  in  wages 
and  salaries  to  Canadian  workers;  buys 
$10  million  In  pulp  wood  each  year  from 
Canada;  ships  7,000  carloads  of  freight  on 
Canadian  railroads;  and  ships  thousands 
of  tons  of  newsprint  from  Canadian 
ports.  Purchases  m  Canada  by  Georgia- 
Pacific  last  year  amounted  to  over  $5 
million. 

My  colleagues  from  Maine  and  I  feel 
these  facts  provide  compelling  evidence 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Canadians  to  continue  shipments  of  oil 
to  Maine.  We  hope  the  Canadians  agree 
Second.  Have  the  Canadians  thought 
about  the  long-range  consequences  of 
their  action? 

The  oil  shortage  can  place  a  severe 
strain  on  our  traditional  friendship  with 
Canada  Both  Americans  and  Canadians 
should  recognize  this  Our  countries  share 
the  longest  unrestricted  border  between 
two  nations*  in  the  world.  Our  two  na- 
tions have  prospered  from  this  cordial 
and  open  relationship. 

As  an  example  of  this  relaUonship.  I 
have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Roosevelt  Campobello 
Island  International  Park  CommissiMi. 
This  commission  was  established  as  a 
symbol  of  the  traditional  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

It  is  imperative,  then,  that  the  deci- 
sions we  reach  separately  to  deal  with 
our  own  problems  do  not  add  to  our 
neighbor's  problems. 

The  future  of  United  States-Canadian 
relations  depends  on  our  ability  in  time 
of  stress  to  seek  cooperaUve  resolutions 
of  problems  affecting  both  sides  of  the 
border 

Mr.  President.  I  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Maine  congressional  delega- 
tion are  hopeful  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  will  respond  to  the  strong  bonds 
and  cooperaUve  spirit  which  have  char- 
acterized its  relaUons  with  our  Govern- 
ment 

I  find  it  dUBcuIt  to  accept  the  idea 
that  we  are  entering  a  period  in  which 
we  will  see  a  retreat  from  these  close  Ues. 

To  believe  otherwise  would  be  to  dis- 
miss the  experience  of  my  lifetime  and  of 
almost  200  years  of  our  Nations  history. 


Finally,  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  telegram  I  sent  yesterday 
to  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  of  Canada, 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

/  Decxmbeh  20.  1973 

Trot  Hioirr  Ronokablz  Pieux  Bixiott  Tan- 

DIAD.  PC.,  QC  ,  MP. 
Pnme  Minister  of  Canada.  Ottawa 

DXAX  M«    Pancx  MrNiSTXx:   Together  with 
Senator     William     Hathaway,     Congresaman 
Peter  Kyroe  and  Congressman  WlUlam  Cohen 
I  m«t  thU  afternoon  with  representatives  of" 
the  Great  Northern  and  Georgia -Pacific  paper 
mills  which  are  located  in  the  State  of  MalLe 
We  discussal  the  acute  problem  facing  both 
of  these  mills  in  the  absence  of  any  assur- 
ances   that    the    National    Energy    Board    of 
Canada   wui   be   able    to   approve   export   U- 
censes  for  residual  fuel  oU  ahlpmenu  after 
December    1973    from    their   traditional    sole 
supplier  m  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
After  consulting  with  our  State  Department 
aiKl  our  Federal  Energy  AdmlnlMratlon.  the 
Maine  Congressional   Delegation  felt  that  I 
as  Chairman,  should  take  the  unusual  steo' 
of  addressing  you  directly  in  order  to  bring 
this  most  difficult  situation  to  your  personal 
ftCx^ntlon. 

We  have  been  mindful  of  the  public  as- 
surances you  have  given  that  your  govern- 
ment, while  neceasarUy  giving  first  attention 
to  Canadian  needs,  will  do  everything  it  can 
to  take  account,  as  well,  of  problems  on  our 
fi  fn^  l"^*  ^"^"  *^''  Particular  concern 
p,n^f  !f*  ^""^  "^^  ^^«  criterion  of 

Canadian  needs  may  be  construed  so  nar- 
rowly as  to  result  in  unnecessary  harm  to  the 
interests  of  the  economies  on  both  sides  of 
Maine's  border  with  eastern  Canada 

of  ^i.I^  ""7  ^"^  ""^  *'''^'  ^^«  economies 
of  Maine  and  eastern  Canada  are  so  inti- 
mately related  that  the  threatened  cloelng 
^1h  "^  '^""  ^'"  l°«'>t*»'ly  have  prompi 
^?  fviin  ^PP''  consequences  for  the  citizens 
of  both  countries.  I  am  told,  for  example 
that  among  the  some  8000  Jobs  which  de- 

^^H  v^^"  "'*'•  "*"''•  ^^"^  ^han  1000  are 
,^nH  I  Canadians.  As  a  further  example,  I 
understand  that  over  50  wood  mills  inTSutii- 
ern  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  now  thrive 
^rJ^^  materials  from  Maine  forests,  and 
m^h^"  '*'"***  "  mUllons  of  dollars  is 
f^I^f^  '^""^"y  f">'n  Canada  for  use  In 
these  two  paper  mUls. 

My  point  here   is   that   so  serious   a  dls- 

ISd  SL^"^  fi°"'"«  °'  °"*'  Northern 
snd  Georgia-Pacific  would  inevitably  have 
adverse  effects  across  the  border  as  weU  I 
would  eameeUy  hope,  therefore,  that  your 
authorities  could  bear  m  mind  that  ^h^ 
problem  is  not  simply  the  arithmetic  of  cur- 
rent  residual  fuel  demands  In  both  Jurlsdlc- 
T  k?^-  .^  "'"^'^  ImpUcatlons  of  which 
mtadf^  government  wants  to  be  un- 

I  understand  that  authorities  of  our  two 
governments  have  been  in  touch  with  each 
other  about  the  more  general  problem  both 
of  us  face  in  this  difficult  period  of  ac^te 
energy  shortages,  and  I  am  told  further 
meetings  an  contemplated  at  an  early  date 
Thla  u  encouraging  and  is  in  the  traditional 
pattern  of  Canadlan-Amerlcan  cooperation  I 
know,  however,  that  both  of  us  are  struggling 
with  new  problems  of  massive  dimensions 
and  that  it  is  going  to  take  time  for  us  to 
sort  the  ways  Ui  which  we  can  best  take  ac- 
count of  each  other's  problems  My  concern 
Is  that  the  esUbllshment  of  the  mechanics 
for  such  cooperation  will  Inevitably  take  time 
and  that  meanwhile  serious  Injustice  may 
Inadvertently  be  suffered  in  the  two  cases  at 
hand. 

I    have   long   taken    a   special    interest    In 
our  relaUons  with  Canada  and  Indeed  have 
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been  honored  to  serve  on  the  Roosevelt  Cam- 
pot>ello  International  Park  Commission.  It  Is 
with  this  in  mind  that  I  have  presumed  to 
make  this  direct  appeal  to  you  and  to  ask 
you  to  do  whatever  you  appropriately  oan 
to  ensure  that  the  applications  for  the  mills 
In  question  are  examined  in  the  broad  con- 
text of  the  need  of  both  countries  for  con- 
tinued cooi>eration. 

I  realize  we  are  quickly  approaching  the 
Christmas  Holiday  Season,  but  the  particular 
caaes  at  hand  are  most  urgent.  If  it  would  be 
helpful  to  your  authorities,  therefore,  my 
coUeagues  In  the  Maine  Congressional  Dele- 
gation and  I  would  be  prepared  to  visit  Ot- 
tawa within  the  coming  week  or  ten  days  in 
order  to  help  answer  any  questions,  provide 
any  further  information  and  to  explain 
more  fully  the  depth  of  our  concern  as  leg- 
islators. 

With  cordial  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Mdskiz, 

VS.  Senator. 


UNITED  STATES- USSR.  TRADE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  a  speech  by  Dr.  Armand  Ham- 
mer, chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
execuUve  officer.  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp.  It  was  given  at  a  Petroleum  Club 
of  Los  Angeles  lunch  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,   on   November   27,    1973. 

The  speech  gives  an  interesting  view 
of  United  States-USSR,  relations  by  a 
man  who  has  been  developing  trade  be- 
tween our  coimtry  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  bt  Dr.  Armand  Hammer 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Petroleum  Club 
and  Mutual  Friends:  I  was  very  pleased  to 
receive  the  Invitation  to  speak  before  the 
Petroleum  Club,  where  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber more  years  than  I  care  to  remember.  It 
brings  back  memories  of  17  years  ago,  when 
Frank  Barton,  ^  well  known  petroleum  at- 
torney. Invited  m«  to  lunch  at  the  Petroleum 
Club.  Frank  tried  to  sell  me  some  Occidental 
Petroleum  shares.  The  stock  was  quoted 
18  to  20  cents  and  there  were  600.000  shares 
outstanding  so  the  total  market  value  was 
leas  than  $120,000.  I  looked  at  the  baUnce 
sheet  and  said  •'Frank,  your  shares  are  not 
worth  18  cents.  Your  total  net  worth  Is  only 
$34,000.  Besides  youTl  soon  be  Insolvent  as 
you*have  no  working  capital."  Frank  said 
they  had  picked  up  two  leases  which  looked 
promising.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  oil 
business.  In  fact  I  literally  would  not  at  that 
time  have  known  an  oU  well  from  a  hol# 
In  the  ground.  However,  I  was  In  a  high 
tax  bracket  and  I  was  told  dry  holes  were  a 
good  write  off.  So  I  loaned  Oxy  $50,000  to 
drUl  two  welU  for  a  half  interest  in  the 
leasee.  With  beginners  luck  both  hit.  One  at 
MounUlnvlew  was  fairly  good  and  the  other 
at  BurreU  brought  in  a  little  field.  They  said 
I  brought  them  luck  and  they  made  me 
President.  The  rest  Is  history  and  as  you 
know  Oxy  U  now  the  third  largest  corpora- 
tion In  CallfornU  according  to  the  Loe 
Angeles  Times. 

To  me  the  future  looks  bright  .  .  .  very 
bright  ...  but  I'U  let  the  success  we  have 
had  and  the  successes  we  hope  to  have  speak 
for   themselves. 

We've  weathered  some  bad  storms  .  .  . 
weve  kept  our  eyes  on  the  proper  goals.  We 
are  clearly  moving  in  the  right  direction  .  .  . 
which.  Incidentally,  renUnds  me  of  a  story 
I  heard  in  Europe  about  the  pilot  of  a  small 
European  airline  who  announced  to  his  pas- 


sengers: "Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  we  have 
good  news  and  bad  news.  The  good  news  is 
that  we  are  forty  minutes  early  .  .  ,  the  bad 
news  is  that  we  are  lost." 

I  can  assure  you  that  Oxy  has  nothing  but 
good  news  at  present.  For  the  first  B  months 
of  this  year  our  net  Income  was  55  million 
or  74  cents  a  cooimon  share  compared  with 
a  loss  of  25  cents  for  the  9  months  last 
year. 

Since  we  are  all  petroleum  people — and 
since  many  of  you  are  well-respected  com- 
peUtors — I  wlU  not  spend  this  half  hour 
talking  about  my  favorite  subject,  Occiden- 
tal. 

Those  of  you  who  know  me  will  recog- 
nize how  difficult  this  Is. 

That  leads  me  into  my  subject  matter,  a 
venture  which  I'm  sure  many  of  you  wlU 
pursue  over  new  and  different  terrain;  a 
controversial  challenge  of  great  magnitude — 
East-West   trade. 

I  was  In  Moscow  ten  days  ago  and  subse- 
quently visited  Warsaw.  Geneva.  Liondon. 
Paris  and  New  York,  finally  returning  home 
late  Sunday  night  .  .  .  this  Is  the  first  chance 
I've  had  to  be  warm  and  without  an  over- 
coat In  nearly  a  month. 

There  are  many  doomsdayers  around  who 
are  stating  that  "detente"  has  been  a  failure 
and  that  East-West  trade  Is  already  suffering 
from  the  "morning  after"  effect  of  too  many 
toasts  and  not  enough  meat  and  potatoes. 

I  have  a  little  experience  In  this  area  and 
I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  those  people 
are  dead  wrong.  Detente  is  alive  and  well  and 
East-West  trade  Is  tar  from  crippled.  In- 
deed, It  Is  moving  swiftly  across  the  threshold 
of  both  our  economies  and  could  become 
one  of  the  most  Important  elements  In  In- 
ternational affairs. 

In  my  opinion,  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  cement, 
the  linchpin.  If  you  will,  which  helped  to 
avoid  a  widening  of  the  war  during  the 
recent  crisis  In  the  Mideast, 

The  leaders  of  the  two  countries — Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev— have  seen  what  benefits  can  flow  to  the 
world  from  such  trade  and  from  such  de- 
tente, the  flow  of  which  must  now  be  con- 
sidered Irreversible  In  character. 

They  are  political  realists  and  they  know 
that  we  must  accept  this  chance  for  accom- 
modation now  .  .  .  this  year  ...  or  It  may 
disappear  and  not  emerge  again  for  another 
decade — and  the  world  does  not  need  another 
ten  years  tension  and  cold  war.  There  are 
some  who  approach  detente  In  a  euphoric 
manner.  Others  are  more  pragmatic.  Give  me 
the  pragmatic  ones  every  time.  Euphoria 
passes  swiftly,  but  the  realist,  the  pragmatlst. 
Is  able  to  recognize  that  precise  moment 
when  the  forces  of  history  combine  to  make 
possible  what  had  previously  seemed  im- 
plausible. 

As  Victor  Hugo  once  said:  "Nothing  Is 
more  powerful  than  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come "  This  Is  the  time  for  the  Idea  of 
detente-through-trade,  and  Its  powerful  In- 
fluence on  the  councils  of  the  world  Is  only 
now  becoming  evident. 

I  have  not  recently  spoken  to  President 
Nixon  about  this,  although  I  have  closely 
observed  his  comments  and  those  of  such 
leaders  as  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shultz. 

But  I  have  spoken  personally  with  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  during  a  two-and-a- 
quarter  hour  meetlner  which  took  place  In 
the  Kremlin  a  week  apo  Friday, 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  Mr  Brezhnev 
graciously  permitted  Edwin  Newman  of  NBC, 
who  was  travelling  with  me  to  prepare  a 
documentary  on  toy  life  to  film  our  Inter- 
view and  to  ask  Mr.  Brezhnev  a  series  of 
questions.  This  film  was  transmitted  for 
broadcast  on  the  network  that  same  day. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  saw  it. 
Newman  reported: 


"Leonid  Brezhnev  made  it  very  plain  that 
he  vitally  wants  to  do  business  with  American 
companies  and  that  he  counts  heavily  on 
doing  so.  I  have  had  a  bumper  crop  this 
year,"  Brezhnev  said.  'First  Secretary  Shultz. 
then  Kendall  of  Pepsi-Cola  and  now  Ham- 
mer and  other  Americans  have  been  to  see 
me  .  .  .  and  I  want  more." 

Newman  continued: 

"Brezhnev  had  a  sore  throat  and  said  his 
doctor  had  told  him  not  to  use  his  voice,  but 
that  this  was  so  Important  that  he  would 
speak  anyway  He  sent  jjersonal  greetings  to 
the  American  people  and  President  Nixon, 
whCHn  he  mentioned  a  number  of  times." 

Newman  added: 

"It  was  obvious  that  Brezhnev's  hopes  of 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Soviet 
people  rests  heavily  with  the  understanding 
he  has  with  Mr.  Nixon.  It  also  rests  with 
other  businessmen  following  Hammers  ex- 
ample. "Dr.  Hammer  has  problems.'"  Brez- 
hnev said,  "'but  I  help  him  and  he  helps  me." 

Well,  that  sums  up  the  Newman  report. 

Now,  111  give  you  the  rest  of  It  ...  the 
Hammer  report. 

This  was  the  second  meeting  I  have  had 
with  Mr.  Brezhnev  in  the  past  year. 

The  first  was  also  for  two  hours  and  I  came 
away  singularly  Impressed  with  the  man.  He 
has  great  wisdom,  great  empathy  for  the 
people  of  the  world  and  very  clearly  has  a 
great  desire  to  lower  the  few  remaining  bar- 
riers of  the  cold  war  and  introduce  Russia 
and  America  Into  an  era  of  peaceful  co- 
existence through  trade,  based  on  economic 
conecessity. 

Brezhnev  has  experienced  war  firsthand  He 
remembers  the  experience  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  that  terrible  period  in  World 
War  II  when  over  ten  million  people  perished. 
War  to  Brezhnev — ^as  it  is  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple— Is  still  a  live  and  vivid  memory  and  one 
which  they  never  want  to  undergo  again. 

Under  Brezhnev's  leadership,  the  Soviet 
people  have  begun  to  prosper  The  average 
level  of  living  has  risen  yearly  by  amounts 
that  most  westerns  would  consider  excep- 
tional. Diets  have  improved  .  .  .  more  meat 
and  more  quality  food  and  fewer  starches 
are  on  the  nation's  tables  .  .  .  consumer  dur- 
ables are  found  in  more  homes  .  .  .  and  Rus- 
sian dress  has  clearly  much  improved.  Per 
capita  Income  has  risen  about  65  per  cent 
annually.  Housing  is  better. 

Automobile  production  la  beginning  to 
grow.  In  1970,  only  344.000  cars  were  pro- 
duced. This  year  they  will  produce  about  a 
million  cars.  Of  course,  at  the  moment  there 
is  only  1  car  per  100  Soviet  citizens,  as  com- 
pared to  1  for  every  2  Americans,  but  as 
Will  Rogers  said  diu-ing  the  depression.  "We 
may  be  the  first  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ever  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  In  an 
automobile," 

And  the  way  the  energy  crunch  has  hit  ua, 
we  might  not  even  have  gas  for  that. 

Now,  I  don't  recite  these  figures  about  the 
Soviet  Union  under  Brezhnev  as  a  litany 
praising  their  system.  They  have  one  concept 
of  government  and  we  have  another. 

Nattirally.  there  will  always  be  a  difference 
in  our  ideologies.  It  remains  for  future  gen- 
erations to  determine  which  social  structure 
win  be  proven  right. 

But  In  the  meantime,  there  Is  no  valid 
reason  why  our  two  great  peoples,  with  all 
the  powers  at  our  command,  cannot  work  to- 
gether as  harmoniously  as  possible,  confining 
our  disputes  to  the  ordinary  matters  of  busi- 
nessmen In  competition,  rather  than  in  the 
zone  of  small  wars  conducted  amidst  the 
specter  of  nuclear  arms. 

I  am  an  ardent  capitalist.  Anyone  who 
knows  me  recognizes  how  strong  I  am  In  sup- 
port of  my  country  and  Its  Ideals.  It  is  true 
that  I  was  a  friend  to  Lenin,  which  certainly 
does  give  me  extra  entree  Into  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  this  was  a  friendship  based  on 
the  humanitarian  instincts  of  a  very  young 
physlclan-tujTied-buslnessman,     who     hap- 
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peaed  to  b«  In  tbe  right  plrnc*  at  tb«  rl^bt 
tlm«. 

Some  people  recently  hkve  said.  "Hammer 
hMa  been  a  friend  to  Soviet  leaders  like 
Lenin  and  Brezhnev  '* 

I  artswer.  "Well.  I've  been  a  friend  to  every 
American  preetdent  dating  back  to  Herbert 
Hoover   Make  something  of  that." 

My  point  la  that  I  think  that  I  am  alao 
experienced  enough  in  international  affairs 
and  pragmatic  enough  as  a  buslneesman  to 
recognize  the  poaslbUlty  of  lowering  the 
crisis-levels  by  communicating  through 
trade 

This  opportunity  clearly  Is  at  hand  Recent 
events  in  the  Middle  East  prove  this  Brezh- 
nev told  me  himself  that  the  communications 
which  bad  been  established  between  our 
two  governments  as  a  result  of  the  two  Sum- 
mits and  the  trade  agreements  were  such 
that  It  made  the  dialogue  that  much  easier 
during  the  October  crisis 

He  knew  Nixon  and  Kissinger.  They  knew 
him  A  foundation  had  been  established  be- 
tween them.  They  were  not  strangers,  sud- 
denly disputing  a  volatile  point  in  Mideast 
history  Instead,  they  were  statesmen  who 
had  a  personal  reference  point  from  which  to 
begin  and  a  national  promise  that  could 

be  fulflUed  by  national  solutions. 

I  am  an  optimist  and  believe  we  will 
have  peace.  I  think  a  valuable  lesson  in  the 
wjrld  of  deten:e-through-crade  has  been 
learned 

BreihneT  was  very  emphatic  In  hts  com- 
ments about  President  NUon  He  has  a  re- 
spect and  a  warmth  for  oiir  President,  as 
he  does  for  the  American  people 

He  Is  serlcus  about  East -West  trade  and. 
la  my  Judgment,  he  will  be  succeeaful  In 
furthering  transactions  witli  western  bxisl- 
nessmen 

He  asked  me  speclflcally  to  move  more 
swiftly  In  completing  our  international  trade 
center  In  Moacow  As  you  know,  we  signed 
that  agreement  in  late  September  It  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  in  42  months,  but 
Brezhnev  wants  It  opened  sooner  In  sections. 
to  support  the  Influx  of  businessmen  who 
are  streamlne  1-*-^  his  country 

Now  you  know  me  No  one  has  to  tell  me 
twice.  So  I  have  promised  him  that  we  wUl 
accomplish  this  much  sooner,  and  I  already 
have  people  hard  at  work  on  flnallzlng  the 
details  As  you  know,  all  of  the  private  part 
of  the  financing  has  been  arranged  for  this, 
with  the  Chase  ManhatUn  serving  as  the 
lead  bank 

IncldenuUy.   In  conjunction  with   that.  I 
told  Mr    Brezhnev  I  would  be  glad  to  add  a 
personal  gift  to  help  our  weary  executives^ 
a  ?oir  course,  the  first  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
J       He  Immediately  accepted. 

The  Idea  came  to  me  recently  as  I  was  fly- 
ing into  Vfoacow  The  countryside  a  scant 
half  hour's  ride  outside  Moscow  u  beauti- 
fully suited  to  a  country  club  And  I  thought 
-WeU.  whT  nof"  I  insisted  that  there  bad 
to  be  a  relaxing  indoor  swimming  pool  In 
the  new  hotel  we  are  buUdlng.  and  I"ve  heard 
socne  of  my  executives  complain  that  they 
never  have  enough  time  to  play  golf  So.  well 
give  them  a  c.'iance  to  play  In  Moecow  Of 
course  a  good  part  of  the  year  winter  rules 
will  apply,  but  it  wUl  be  one  other  small,  but 
Important  gesture  to  help  the  ambiance  of 
trading  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  behalf  of  your  future  Undlord  In 
Moscow  ni  ext^rd  a  welconae  right  now 
The  ford  will  be  good,  the  beds  will  be  com- 
fortahle  and  the  rates  wiu  be  right  Of  course 
the  com^etuu^n  will  also  be  there— and  not 
the  least  of  It  will  come  from  Decide  nUl 
Petroleum 

But  a  Uttle  competition  doesnt  harm  any 
company  If  nothing  else  it  keeps  our  execu- 
tives a  little  thinner 

Of  c«7une  to  you  snd  me,  the  main  areas  of 

'°'*««  •«  la  «n«TT.  ••  well  they  should  be 

We  worry  about  preserving  our  natural  re- 


sources So  do  many  of  the  Russians  There 
are  many  In  the  Soviet  Union  who  would 
rather  "keep  the  resources  for  our  grandchil- 
dren.' as  they  say.  than  permit  them  to  be 
expended   In  trade  with   the  West 

But  the  West  Is  short  of  raw  materials  and 
the  Sovleu  are  short  of  modem  technology 
to  extract  their  resources  That  common  de- 
nominator means  that  somehow  these  two 
powers  are  inevitably  going  to  be  Inter- 
woven in  all  manner  of  energy  transactions, 
for  despite  the  difficulties  of  Siberian  ex- 
traction, the  fact  of  the  matter  U  that  the 
Soviet  Union — onshore  and  offshore — still 
has  many  of  the  untouched  major  basins  In 
the  energy  world 

A  good  example  of  that  interest  Is  the  list 
of  the  189  American  companies  who  were  re- 
cently present  at  the  Oil  and  Gas  Show  In 
Moscow.  They  recognize  the  possibilities  .  .  . 
the  demand  Is  there,  and  where  there  Is  de- 
mand there  Is  trade 

Energy,  because  of  the  massive  amounts 
of  money  necessary.  Is  naturally  the  focal 
point. 

But  detente -through -trade  is  a  lot  more 
t!ian  Just  energy.  And  It  Is  the  thousand 
other  transactions  that  will  take  place  which 
are  going  to  solidify  this  detente 

We  see  evidences  of  it  already  in  many  In- 
vestments being  made  In  Russia— long-term 
lc>ans  and  technical  sid  being  proposed.  In 
exchange  for  repayment  In  products  or  raw 
materials  .  of  which  the  Occidental  fer- 
tilizer agreement  Is  a  good  example  We  made 
a  deal  to  sell  them  WOO  mUllon  a  year  of 
phosphates  from  our  Florida  mines  in  the 
form  of  superphosphonc  acid  made  under  a 
patented  process  by  our  Garrett  Research 
Corporation  of  LaVeme  We  also  agreed  to 
purchase  taOO  million  a  year  of  ammonia  and 
urea.  Our  country  has  a  sxirplus  of  phos- 
phates but  a  deficiency  of  ammonia  and 
urea  which  are  made  of  natural  gas  Thus 
this  deal  will  help  our  farmers  and  help  our 
balance  of  payments. 

We  see  evidences  of  what  Is  to  come  In 
the  recoounendatlon  of  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  the  GOSPLAN— the  SUte 
Planning  Committee — for  the  IS-year  plan 
which  Is  being  readied  for  the  period  1976- 
1990  That  recommendation  stresses  trade 
with  the  West  and  particularly  makes  the 
point  that  complex  trade  Is  essential  lor 
long-term  and  binding  transaction  which 
wUl  create,  as  they  say.  "a  more  Intensive 
involvement  with  the  West  " 
So  It  Is  all  there  my  friends. 
Detente  ts  slive  and  trade  will  grow 
stronger  and  stronger 

There    is   much    to   do  and    there   wlU   be 
dlfflcult  times  as  well  as  good  times. 
It  won't  alt  be  a  bed  of  roses 
As  Brezhnev  said  to  me    "There  are  prob- 
lems with  Hammer" 

He's  right  There  are,  because  I'm  a  busi- 
nessman and  I  owe  It  to  my  shareholders  to 
drive  hard  bargains. 

Breehnev  is  a  businessman  too  There  Is 
only  one  Chairman  of  tHK  Board  In  the  So- 
viet Corporation  and  he  is  It  He  drives  hard 
bargains,  as  some  of  you  already  know  and 
as  others  will  soon  And  out  when  they  be- 
come Involved 

It  hasnt  been  easy— nothing  this  worth- 
while ever  is 

But  the  Impoaslbls  dream  U  now  a  reality 
A  whole  new  area  of  world  business  is  sud- 
denly developing  before  our  eyes 

Of  course,  there  are  hard-liners  on  both 
side*  who  will  attemot  to  Interfere  with  It 

There  are  as  many  Russians  who  don't 
want  to  make  capltallsu  rich,  as  there  are 
Americans  who  don't  want  to  help  Com- 
munists with  Ifp  technology 
But  Henry  Kissinger  said  recently:  'It  Is 
ntlsl  that  ouf  two  countries  have  mutual 
vested  mteresu  which  will  bring  about  mu- 
tual restraint  " 

George  Shults  said  "We  must  seek  to 
Improve  economic  relationships  with  others, 


not  only  for  economic  but  also  for  political 
gains  The  world  In  which  we  live  is  now 
completely  Interdependent  and  no  one  can 
do  It  alone  " 

And  I^onld  Uylch  Brezhnev  said:  "I've 
had  a  bumper  crop  of  Americans  visiting 
me      .      and  I  want  more." 

I  think  those  signals  are  clear  enough.  I 
look  forward  to  the  years  ahead  We  are  In- 
volved In  an  Important  mission  here,  for  in 
this  Instance  we  businessmen  are  also  states- 
men, and  our  efforts  may  be  reflected  In  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  years  to  come. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  challenge,  one 
I  readily  accept,  and  one  which  In  the  spirit 
of  friendly  competition  I  also  encourage 
to  you. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  know,  13  years  ago  I 
returned  to  Moscow  for  my  first  visit  In  some 
30  years  on  a  special  mission  for  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  which  asked  me  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  developing  trade  with 
the  Soviets  and  helping  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Kennedy  at  that  time  told  a  story  I  think 
appropriate  today. 

He  said  that  the  famous  French  Marshal 
Lyautey  asked  hU  gardener  to  plant  a  specUl 
tree. 

"But  Marshal,  it  takes  100  years  for  this 
tree  to  reach  maturity.  "  the  gardener  said 

"In  that  case,  "  Lyautey  axiswered,  "there 
la  no  Ume  to  lose.  Plant  the  tree  this  after- 
noon." 

My  mends,  the  tree  Is  planted  and  the 
roots  are  deeper  than  we  ever  dared  hope. 
Now  It  Is  up  to  us  to  bring  It  to  flower. 

When  It  starts  to  grow  our  world  and  the 
world  of  our  grandchildren  may  Indeed  be 
a  happier  and  better  place  What  a  marvel- 
ous challenge  that  Is  for  we  ordinary  busi- 
nessmen who  so  seldom  have  the  opportunity 
to  share  In  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
great  dream — to  bring  peace  to  the  peoples 
of  thu  world. 


FURTHER  CHANGES  STILL  NEEDED 
IN  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  have  taken  an  active  Interest  In  what 
we  call  foreign  aid.  The  trouble  Is  that 
foreign  aid  l5  not  just  one  thing  but  a 
whole  lot  of  things.  Sometimes  It  Is 
credits  and  sometimes  It  Is  grants  Some- 
times It  helps  people  and  other  times  it 
helps  governments.  Sometimes  It  Is  for 
disaster  relief,  other  times  for  economic 
development,  and  still  other  times  It  is 
for  military  hardware  Somet'mes  v^  ad- 
mlnLster  the  money  ourselves  because  we 
think  we  do  It  better,  and  other  times  we 
channel  It  through  international  insti- 
tutions because  we  think  they  do  it 
better 

Foreign  aid  is  a  confusing  morass  of 
different  proRrams  to  .serve  different  pol- 
icies and  purposes  tha;  we  have  Prom 
the  beginning  of  my  concern  with  aid.  I 
hnve  felt  that  the  more  that  the  differ- 
ent programs  are  separate  from  each 
other  the  better  It  is  for  the  Congress 
and  the  public  Then  each  program 
stands  or  falls  on  its  own  merits  Then 
we  see  each  program  In  rel-^tlon  to  its 
8P«cinc  objective  rather  than  talking 
about  foreign  aid  as  a  single  program 
supposedly  serving  a  single  purpose, 

I  voted  agiOnst  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization conference  report  I  did  Ihli* 
becaase  after  beginning  the  legisl.itivt 
process  this  year  with  two  bills — one  for 
economic  asaUUnce  and  one  for  mllltarr 
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credit  sales  and  assistance — the  sepa- 
rate autJiorizatlon  bills  were  put  back  to- 
gether again.  I  felt  this  to  be  a  terrible 
setback  for  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
minimal  starting  point  for  congressional 
control  over  a  program.  To  have  bilateral 
economic  assistance  for  disaster  relief 
and  economic  development,  aid  to  Israel, 
military  credit  sales,  reconstruction  as- 
sistance to  Indochina  and  the  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  U.N..  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  the  World  Bank, 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  all  in 
one  bill  is  a  shambles.  There  is  no  way 
that  a  program  can  be  voted  on  In  terms 
of  its  own  merits  when  they  are  all 
thrown  together. 

I  am  hopeful  that  next  year  we  can  at 
least  separate  the  military  and  economic 
bills  from  each  other  as  we  legislate. 

In  our  bilateral  economic  assistance 
program,  five  new  categories  were  estab- 
lished to  replace  the  old  loan  and  grant 
authorities  of  the  1961  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  Three  of  these  new  categories  give 
emphasis  to  aid  for  poor  people — food, 
nutrition,  health,  population  planning, 
and  education.  These  are  priority  areas 
which  do  respond  to  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  help  the  needy 
abroad.  The  more  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development — AID — spec- 
ifies where  the  money  is  going  the 
better. 

The  Congress  of  this  country  Is  in  no 
mood  to  give  away  power  of  the  purse  by 
authorizing  and  appropriating  money  to 
general  categories  and  vaguely  worded 
line  items  where  we  are  not  sure  what 
the  money  is  going  to  be  used  for.  That  is 
why  we  cut  back  on  items  ,4ike  "selected 
/  development  problems"  and  "selected 
countries  and  o/ganizatlons."  It  is  also 
why  we  put  tighter  controls  on  the  con- 
tingency fund  and  the  transfer  author- 
ity of  the  agency. 

The  Congress  has  been  most  respon- 
sive this  year  to  the  areas  of  innovation 
and  change  in  the  program  of  AID.  The 
agency  should  take  note  of  this  and  real- 
ize that  coming  to  the  Congress  to  get 
authority  for  new  initiatives  Is  not  only 
the  constitutional  way  of  getting  money 
but  in  the  end  I  think  will  prove  to  be  the 
more  effective  way  of  gaining  support  for 
the  program  than  requesting  money  for 
undefined  purposes  and  asking  for  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

This  same  principle  of  separating  out 
expenditures  so  we  know  how  much  is 
going  for  what  purpose  also  applies  to 
AID'S  administrative  expenses.  Here  the 
practice  has  been  that  AID  requests  bxv 
arbitrary  amount  for  administrative  ex- 
penses and  then  makes  up  the  rest  by 
charging  it  against  Its  grant  program. 
This  mixes  up  the  two  accounts.  It  means 
that  we  do  not  have  a  real  handle  on 
either  administrative  expenses  or  grants. 
I  strongly  urge  the  agency  to  separate 
out  administrative  expenses  in  its  pres- 
entation next  year  and  to  Include  all 
these  expenses  in  one  category. 

What  I  am  arguing  for  really,  is  the 
kind  of  budpet  reform  that  I  think  Is 
necessary  throughout  our  Federal 
budget.  We  need  a  functional  budget  In 
this  country  which  shows  us  how  much 
we  are  spending  according  to  the  differ- 
ent goals  that  we  have,  rather  than  a 


bureaucratic  budget  which  only  shows 
us  how  much  the  different  departments 
and  agencies  get.  regardless  of  what  pur- 
poses they  serve. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  changes  in 
the  bilateral  program  in  this  legislation 
can  still  go  further  in  emphasizing  peo- 
ple-oriented programs  and  disaster  relief 
and  getting  away  from  a  large  financial 
role  in  promoting  roads,  dams,  ports,  and 
the  like  which  are  really  the  business  of 
banks.  This  year  I  put  forward  the  idea 
of  a  time  limitation  on  AIDs  financial 
role  as  one  means  of  moving  the  Agency 
away  from  its  banking  functions  and 
toward  its  catalytic  role  of  getting  people 
to  help  themselves.  This  is  an  idea  which 
needs  more  airing  and  attention.  I  plan 
to  pursue  it  further  next  year,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  responsive  to  the  public's 
desire  to  end  the  notion  of  foreign  aid 
as  a  giveaway. 

Finally,  I  am  greatly  disappointed  in 
the  final  determination  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Banks  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions. This  is  the  window  of  the  IDB 
which  finances  development  projects  in 
Latin  America  through  soft  loans.  It  is 
this  window  that  makes  the  IDB  a  devel- 
opment bank,  rather  than  a  commercial 
bank.  And  it  is  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
this  window  which  the  Latin  Americans 
look  at  to  see  just  how  much  we  are 
willing  to  do  on  behalf  of  Latin  American 
development.  The  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank  was  created,  after  all,  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute to  development  in  Latin  America. 

In  April  of  1970  the  United  States 
negotiated  a  $1.5  billion  replenishment 
for  the  IDB  Pimd  for  Special  Operations 
for  1971  to  1973  whereby  the  United 
States  would  put  up  $1  billion  and  the 
Latin  American  countries  would  put  up 
$500  million.  This  reduced  the  U.S. 
participation  in  the  replenishment  to  66 
percent  from  75  percent  in  the  previous 
round.  As  of  the  end  of  this  month  the 
Latin  American  countries  will  have  paid 
up  their  $500  million.  The  United  States 
is  way  behind  on  its  contribution  ha\ing 
put  in  only  50  percent  of  its  contribu- 
tion for  the  1971-73  period  including  this 
appropriation. 

I  feel  that  the  executive  branch  should 
be  more  prudent  in  making  this  kind  of 
commitment  when  it  cannot  be  sure  what 
our  economic  situation  will  be  or  what 
the  Congress  will  be  willing  to  provide. 
But  it  also  seems  to  me  that  we  are  again 
showing  the  Latin  Americans  that  they 
are  on  the  backbumer  by  lagging  be- 
hind in  our  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment window  of  the  IDB.  I  would  have 
preferred  to  see  us  budget  less  for  the 
hard-loan  windows  of  the  IDB  and  raise 
the  amount  for  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations.  This  would  have  sent  a  more 
positive  message  to  Latin  America  than 
we  have  with  this  appropriation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  over  th.p.  next  year 
Members  of  Congress  will  increasingly 
realize  the  importance  of  Latin  America 
to  us  and  the  wisdom  of  paj'lng  closer 
attention  to  our  neighbors.  I  think  there 
has  to  be  a  closer  scrutiny  of  IDB  pro- 
curement practices  and  administrative 
expenses.  If  these  can  be  cleared  up.  I 
believe   the   Congress  should   find   the 


means  to  make  a  greater  and  more  timely 
contribution  to  the  development  activi- 
ties of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 


SENATOR  R.^NDOLPH  ACTED  TO  IN- 
SURE AN  ENERGY  POLICY  14 
YEARS  AGO  BUT  NOBODY  LIS- 
TENED"—CH.*JlLESTON.  \V  VA  . 
GAZETTE  EDITOR  COMMENDS 
FORESIGHT  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  S 
SENIOR  SENATOR 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  aU  of  us  In 
this  body  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
affection  for  our  colleague  and  friend. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  For  manj- 
years  he  has  been  an  ouL'^Landirig  Sen- 
ator. He  advocated  more  than  14  years 
ago  certain  definite  steps  which  all 
Americans  certainly  now  agree  should 
have  been  taken  by  our  Nation. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  here  in  the 
Senate  and  all  Americans  who  now  ask 
"How  did- we  get  into  this  enerery  crisis?" 
will  read  with  interest  Harrj-  Hoffmann's 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette  on  December  18,  1973.  I  be- 
lieve that  man^'  persons  who  were  not  lis- 
tening to  Jenkings  Randolph's  sound  ad- 
vice in  the  field  of  energy  in  the  past  will 
now  turn  an  attentive  ear  to  this  knowl- 
edgeable and  capable  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

L  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Charleston.    (W.   Va.)    Oasetta, 
Dec.  18.  1973] 

NOBODT    LiSTKNXD 

(By  Harry  Hoffmann) 

So  far  as  Is  known,  no  one  has  ever  ac- 
cused— or  credited,  as  the  case  may  be — West 
Virginia's  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  of  being 
either  a  prophet  or  a  spreader  of  gloom  and 
doom. 

But  the  present  energy  crisis — which  has 
a  great  many  people  at  the  point  of  panic, 
especially  the  Nixon  administration — has 
firmly  established  Randoph  as  a  prophet  who 
was  warning  of  the  approaching  dangers  long 
before  he  could  find  anyone  to  listen  to  him. 

Indeed,  more  than  14  years  ago.  Jennings 
Randolph  was  a  lonely  voice  shouting  In  the 
wilderness — not  only  about  the  scarcity  of 
energy  sources  and  the  need  fcM-  a  national 
fuels  policy,  but  also  the  hazards  of  the 
United  States  depending  upon  foreign  sup- 
plies. 

In  fact,  on  Aug.  18.  1959.  Sen.  Randolph 
Introduced  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  a  National  F^iels  Policy — an  effort  which 
won  the  support  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  but  which  was 
killed  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  In  an 
action  that  now  must  be  Judged  as  nearsight- 
ed If  not  foolhardy. 

But  Randolph  did  not  stop  with  that  set- 
back. Instead,  he  became  even  more  de- 
termined to  head  off  what  be  foresaw  as  a 
national  calamity,  highlighted  by  his  effort 
in  1970  to  establish  a  national  commission  on 
fuels  and  energy,  only  to  be  rebuffed  by  the 
Nixon  administration 

Randolph's  most  far-reaching  outlook  on 
the  approaching  energy  crisis,  in  light  of 
present  conditions,  came  however  on  June  \%. 
1961 — more  than  13  rears  ago — when.  In 
testimony  before  the  Sensve  Interior  Com- 
mittee, he  obserred 

"In    June.    IWJl.    l^e    »  >r!!! — the    mited 
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states  Included,  of  course — h«a  avsu*t>le 
more  energy  fuels  In  the  form  of  co»l.  oU 
and  natural  gas  than  currently  we  can  use. 
In  reference  to  oU.  the  word,  I  think,  la 
•glut."  From  recent  oU  discoveries  In  North 
Afrtca,  It  would  appear  that  there  are  stUl 
v»«t  sources  of  supply  that  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  Who  knows  what  the  continent 
of  Africa  may  hold  In  the  way  of  energy? 

"This  Is  One.  but  it  la  a  small  source  of 
comfort  and  secxirlty  to  Americans  living  la 
Maine.  Minnesota  or  Montana  that  what 
might  become  an  antl-Amencan  lafid  has  In 
her  earth  unlimited  quantities  of  the  same 
kind  of  energy  fuels  that  are  the  very  life- 
blood  of  America  What  guarantee  do  we 
Americans  have  that  the  African  continent, 
or  Venezuela,  or  Kuwait,  or  any  of  the  other 
prolific  oU  areas  of  the  world  will  constantly 
make  their  riches  available  to  us?  What  good 
wlil  Venezuelan  oil  be  to  the  United  States 
If  Latin  America  embraces  communism,  or  If 
Africa  turns  against  us  or  If  the  Soviet  Union 
decides  to  effect  a  coup  d"  etat  In  the  Middle 
East? 

"Every  year  that  passea.  in  which  we  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  to  buttress  our  national  economy  and  se- 
curity perhaps  Is  one  year  nearer  disaster 
What  makes  this  ail  the  more  tragic  is  that 
It  Is  unnecessary.  The  United  States  of 
America,  the  richest  country  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Is  by  its  own  complacency 
gradually  placing  itself  at  the  mercy  of  thoae 
It  should  mo6t  diligently  guard  against  By 
neglecting  to  apprise  oiuaelvea  of  the  true, 
unbiased,  realistic  picture  of  our  own  en- 
ergy wealth  and  stabUlty.  we  are  gambling 
with  our  country's  futiire 

This  nation  has  a  foreign  policy,  a 
defense  policy,  a  farm  policy  and  the  Ijegln- 
nlngs  of  a  transportation  policy.  All  are  nec- 
essary and  of  first  Importance.  But  not  one 
of  them  is  so  basic  to  our  national  security 
and  economy  as  would  be  a  national  policy 
In  respect  to  those  energy  fuels  that  make 
all  of  them  possible  and  without  which,  or 
lacking  an  abundant  available  supply  of 
which,  would  render  all  other  national  poli- 
cies Impotent  and  would  disarrange  our 
country  industrial] v.  economically  and  mlU- 
taniy  • 

These  were  words — a  warning,  if  you  will — 
spoken  by  West  Virginias  Sen  Jennings 
Randolph  as  the  United  SUtes  and  the  world 
moved  Into  the  decade  of  the  608 

If  someone  had  listened.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  might  not  today  be  travel- 
ing through  the  Middle  East  trying  to  con- 
vince the  Arabian  countries  that  they  should 
take  a  tnpre  brotherly  stance  In  the  distri- 
bution orthelr  oU. 

If  Richard  Nixon  had  paid  attention  to 
what  Randolph  was  talking  about  12  years 
ago,  even  14  years  ago.  he  might  today  be 
enjoying  the  rewards  of  statesmanship  in- 
stead of  telling  the  American  people  to  turn 
down  their  thermostats  and  turn  out  their 
lights — and  finding  it  necessary  to  plead  that 
"I  am  not  a  crook   ' 

If  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  had  been 
gxaded  by  Jennings  Randolphs  perception 
In  1959,  in  19«1.  or  even  in  1970.  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  might  not  be  Inconveni- 
enced by  the  unavailability  of  gasoline  on 
Sundays  the  prospect  of  gaaoUne  rationing, 
and  even  the  threat  of  economic  recession  or 
depression 

When  one  reviews  the  record  of  the  fore- 
most problem  of  the  day.  West  VlrglnU's 
Jennings  Randolph  stands  out  as  a  man 
ahead  of  his  time  m  setting  a  course  for  pre- 
venting what  is  now  a  plague  on  the  nation. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  too  few  with  the 
•q"*i^or«slght  to  luten  to  his  warnings.  In 
hi*  respect,  he  surely  was  a  man  ahead  of  his 
time,  shouting  loudly  upon  deaf  ears. 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.    STEVENSON    Mr.    President.    1 
want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  the 


energy  crisis;    to  ask  several  questions 
and  sugg»^some  answers: 
What  «e  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis? 
How  did  it  happen? 
What  can  we  do? 

And  I  want  to  suggest,  as  strongly  as 
I  know  how.  that  the  Nixon  admlnistra- 
tl«i,  whose  timidity  and  shortsighted- 
ness are  in  part  responsible  for  the  crisis, 
and  the  oU  industry  whose  greed  and  ir- 
responsibility are  also  In  part  responsi- 
ble, must  not  be  allowed  to  shift  the 
entire  cost  of  this  crisis  to  the  American 
people. 

For  years  the  Esso  tiger,  the  Sinclair 
dinosaur,  and  their  employers  urged  us 
to  gorge  on  gas.  Utility  companies  en- 
ticed us  with  energy-devouring  appli- 
ances from  electric  toothbnishes  to  elec- 
tric face  cream  dispensers.  American 
architecture  perfected  the  steel-and- 
glass  skyscraper,  hermetically  sealed 
against  the  climate,  designed  to  be  arti- 
ficially cooled  in  summer  and  heated  in 
winter 

Thus  we  learned  to  live  as  if  there  was 
no  end  to  the  energy  supply — and  we  in 
America  came  to  corisume  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  entire  world's  energy  output 
Now,  It  seems,  the  bubble  has  burst. 
Suddenly  we  face  the  prospect  of  cold 
homes,  disrupted  factory  schedules,  shut- 
down schools,  late  deliveries  of  mail  and 
commercial  goods — even  widespread  lay- 
offs and  unempjbyment. 
How  did  It  hai^n? 

The  first  thing  to  understand  is  that 
the  energy  crisis  is  not  a  crisis  of  na- 
ture's supply;  there  is  plenty  of  petro- 
leum In  the  Earth  and  under  the  sea.  The 
energy  crisis  is  not  a  crisis  of  nature,  but 
of  our  economic  and  political  machinery. 
The  problem  began  with  failures  and 
misuse  of  that  machinery — and  we  can 
find  solutions  only  by  changing  that  ma- 
chinery. 

We  are  being  told  that  our  owti  waste- 
fulness is  the  reason  for  the  energy 
crisis — our  growing  dependence  upon  the 
highway,  the  high  rise  and  the  high 
life. 

But  that  is  only  partly  true.  And  to 
change  our  habits,  as  we  are  being  asked 
to  do.  will  solve  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  we  are  In  trou- 
ble, not  only  because  of  our  high  energy 
demands,  but  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— specifically  the  Nixon  admin- 
L'stratlon— has  left  the  Nation  to  the 
whims  of  the  big  oU  companies. 

lAst  spring,  for  example,  the  oil  com- 
panie.s  contrived  a  "gasoline  shortage"— 
at  a  time  when  they  actually  were  hold- 
ing the  highest  supplies  of  gasoline  ever 
They  used  this  contrived  shortage  as  an 
excuse  to  cut  off  supplies  to  their  last 
remaining  competitors — Independent 
Jobbers  and  dealers  who  sold  gasoline 
at  a  discount  The  Nixon  administration 
not  only  went  along  with  this  pressure 
against  the  Independents;  It  adopted 
controls  which  permitted  the  big  oil  com- 
panies to  Increase  their  prices,  but 
caught  the  little  dealer  In  a  squeeze. 
About  3.000  of  them  were  forced  to  close 
their  doors  this  year 

With  crude  oil  available  these  major  oil 
companies,  starting  In  1972.  operated 
their  refineries  at  reduced  levels  and 
urged  the  public  to  buy  more  petrolevun. 
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What  happened  was  a  classic  case  of 
corpyate  profiteering.  They  then  in- 
crea^  the  price  of  gasoline  some  39  per- 
<oent.  and  their  profits  rose  63  percent  In 
the  first  9  months  of  1973.  Exxon,  the 
country's  leirgest  oU  company.  Increased 
Its  profits  in  the  third  qutuler  of  this 
year  80  percent  over  the  same  quarter 
last  year.  The  oil  companies,  abetted  by 
the  administration,  have  been  fattening 
on  the  oil  crisis — and  they  are  hoping  to 
fatten  some  more. 

The  sterk  fact  is  that  oil— the  Nation's 
largest  and  most  pampered  industry — 
has  waxed  larger  and  enjoyed  more 
pampering  under  Mr.  Nixon's  adminis- 
tration. 

For  years,  the  profits  of  the  oil  industry 
have  rested  in  part  upon  Government 
concessions:  depletion  allowances,  im- 
port quotas,  tax  writeoffs  for  "intangible 
drilling  costs." 

What  the  major  oil  companies  have 
given  us  for  all  these  favors  is  promises — 
promises  that  concessions  by  Govern- 
ment would  result  In  increased  produc- 
tion and  would  lessen  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  suppliers. 

But  the  promises  did  not  come  true. 
And  now.  ironically,  we  have  the  worst 
of  both  worlds.  Despite  all  the  conces- 
sions, domestic  production  Is  declining 
and  we  are  more  dependent  upon  for- 
eign supplies. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  blame  the  oil 
indu.stry.  whose  concern,  after  all,  is  not 
for  the  national  interest  but  for  its  own 
profits. 

But  what  can  we  say  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, whose  first  concern  should 
be  for  the  many  rather  than  the  few? 

When  the  administration's  own  com- 
mission urged  2  years  ago  that  Import 
quotas  should  be  lifted  to  increase  sup- 
plies, the  administration — ever  faithful 
to  the  Industry — did  nothing. 

When  the  oil  Industry  denied  that  a 
fuel  crisis  was  in  the  offing— a  denial  that 
fiew  In  the  teeth  of  all  the  evidence — the 
administration  did  nothing.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  fact,  sent  hLs  spokesman  to 
Capitol  Hill  all  through  the  spring  t^ 
assure  us  that  no  extraordinary  meas- 
ures were  needed. 

When  the  Congress  last  spring  gave 
the  President  emergency  power  to  allo- 
cate fuels  to  ensure  fair  distribution — the 
admirastratlon  did  nothing. 

And  now.  with  the  crisis  upon  us.  the 
administration  tells  us  that  the  key  to 
adequate  supply— the  key  to  a  solution- 
is higher  prices  and  higher  taxes. 

Higher  prices — for  an  Industry  whose 
profits  are  already  derived  in  large  part 
from  tax  advantages. 

Higher  prices — for  an  industry  which. 
In  spite  of  threatened  shortages,  failed  to 
start  construction  on  a  single  new  US. 
refiner>-  from  1969  to  1973.  It  built  them 
In  Europe 

Higher  prices — for  an  Industry  whose 
profits  are  high  and  rising;  an  industry 
In  which  competition  is  at  best  a  myth; 
an  Industry  whose  20  largest  operators 
control  86,  percent  of  the  Nations  re- 
finery capacity.  70  percent  of  oil  pro- 
duction and  93  percent  of  the  pipelines 
through  which  all  our  petroleum  flows. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  the  people  are 
being  asked  to  pay  the  costs  for  the 
energy  crisis — while  the  giants  Increase 
their  profits. 
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And  meanwhile,  the  President  has 
sought  to  blame  the  American  people, 
the  Congress  and  the  Arabs  for  a  situa- 
tion that  is  largely  the  result  of  his  poor 
leadership. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  energy  crisis  for  at 
least  a  year.  We  have  been  busy— and 
noisy — on  the  subject.  But  we  have  re- 
ceived little  cooperation  and  little  re- 
sponse from  the  opposite  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

I  was  part  of  a  successful  effdrt  last 
spring  to  give  the  President  authority  to 
allocate  petroleum  products.  Since  then 
I  have  repeatedly  urged  him  to  use  that 
authority — but  with  little  success. 

I  also  began  an  effort  to  increase  Fed- 
eral support  for  research  on  the  mining 
of  coal  and  its  conversion  into  clean- 
burning  gas  and  oil.  We  won  that  fight; 
in  the  Congress  we  doubled  Federal  sup- 
port for  coal  research. 

On  December  7  the  Senate  approved 
a  $20  billion.  10-year  research  and  de- 
velopment effort.  That  legislation  could 
lead  to  the  development  of  not  only  coal, 
but  geothermal  and  solar  sources  of  en- 
ergy, oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and  others. 

In  aU  these  efforts,  we  have  had  no 
inspiration,  no  direction,  and  no  coopera- 
tion from  the  President — until  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  the  crisis  hit. 

So  efforts  to  affix  blame  upon  the  Con- 
gress will  yield  little  but  greater  resent- 
ment. What  is  needed  now  is  prudent 
planning — and  prompt  action. 
What  must  we  do? 

In  any  moment  of  crisis,  that  is  the 
paramount  question.  Research  is  for  the 
long  run.  Additional  oil  will  not  come 
down  from  Alaska  for  another  5  years, 
and  when  it  does,  it  will  go  primarilv  to 
the  west  coast.  We  lost  the  fight  against 
the  Nixon  administration  and  the  oil 
companies  to  route  it  to  the  Midwest 
where  it  is  needed  most.  A  resumption  of 
Middle  East  oil  production  would  cer- 
tainly help,  but  not  enough.  We  are  in 
competition  with  Europe  and  Japan  for 
Mid-East  oil.  and  both  Europe  and  Japan 
are  more  dependent  on  It  than  we  are 
Other  countries,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  increase  their  demand  for 
Mld-eastem  oil. 

In  the  short  run— right  now— we  must 
conserve  fuel.  That  means  dialing  down 
our  thermostats,  as  the  President  has 
urged  us  to  do.  It  means  holding  down 
highway  sp>eeds  and  burning  fewer 
lights. 

It  also  means  that  we  must  ration 
gasoline.  If  we  are  to  increase  the  manu- 
facture of  essential  petrochemicals  and 
fuels  like  heaUng  oU  and  dlesel  fuel, 
gasoline  production  must  go  down.  If  wre 
are  to  avoid  chao,-^  in  our  Industrial  and 
agricultural  life,  the  remaining  supplies 
must  be  rationed  according  to  the  great- 
est need. 

That  is.  to  be  sure,  a  disagreeable 
prospect.  But  It  will  be  more  disagreeable 
If  we  come  to  the  problem  once  again 
with  too  little,  too  late. 

How  disagreeable  will  rationing  be 
when  It  comes?  The  answer  depends  upon 
our  national  leaders;  upon  their  ability 
to  fashion  a  system  that  distributes  gas- 
oline according  to  need,  rather  than  to 


those  with  the  most  money  and  the  most 
influence. 

But  some  form  of  gasoline  rationing 
is  inevitable.  The  alternative  is  a  crisis 
of  cold  homes  and  closed  factories. 

Sacrifices  like  these  will  help  to  solve 
the  problem.  But  the  President  is  wrong 
to  suggest  that  the  crisis  can  be  over- 
come if  we,  the  people,  tighten  our  belts. 
Something  more  is  needed:  the 
changes  in  political  and  economic  ma- 
chinery that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

If  anything  is  clear  by  now.  it  is  this: 
energy  policy  In  the  United  States  must 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
oil  industry.  The  American  people  and 
the  American  economy  must  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  oil  industry. 

Fortunately,  the  Nation  still  has  very 
substantial  oil  and  gas  resources — how 
substantial  no  one  can  say  because  the 
Government  maintains  no  inventory.  It 
doesn't  even  check  the  unreUable  fig- 
ures of  the  oil  and  gas  industry! 

All  we  know  is  that  our  oil  and  gas 
resources  are  sUll  substantial— and  that 
some  60  percent  of  these  resources  are 
owned  by  the  public  in  the  form  of  lands 
on-shore  and  off-shore  owTied  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  create  a  Federal  Oil  and 
Gas  Corporation  to  assure  that  these 
enormous  resources  are  produced  quickly 
and  for  the  benefit  of  their  rightful 
owners — the  American  public. 

Such  a  public  corporation  would  not 
onlj'  produce  oil  and  gas  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public— it  would  help  keep  the 
major  oil  companies  honest,  it  would 
give  them  some  competition.  I  have  pro- 
posed many  other  courses  of  action  in- 
cluding regulation  of  the  petroleum  pipe- 
lines and  regulation  of  thd  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  charged  in  intrastate  commerce 
by  the  big  oil  companies. 

I  have  urged  the  Justice  Department 
to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws— while  the 
administration  has  proposed  exempting 
the  oU  giants  from  the  antitrust  laws 

I  have  urged  that  cil  and  gas  weUs  on 
public  lands  either  be  produced  or  for- 
feited. Many  are  shut  in  now  by  oi.  com- 
panies waiting  for  higher  prices. 

How  far  will  we  get  with  all  these  ef- 
forts. I  do  not  know.  The  administration 
and  the  giant  oil  companies  continue,  in 
unison,  to  oppose  every  measure  that 
would  render  this  giant  industry  ac- 
countable to  the  American  people 

But  I  do  know  this.  Some  major  changes 
are  essential:  changes  that  go  bevond 
sacrifices  by  individual  citizens  White 
House  slogans  like  "Operation  inde- 
pendence" will  not  end  the  energy 
crisis.  Hiring  and  firing  energj-  czars 
every  6  months  will  not  end  it."  Strong 
rhetoric  coupled  with  weak  decisions 
will  not  end  It. 

Only  constructive  change  can  end  the 
crisis.  The  proposals  I  have  described 
offer  ways,  not  onlj*  to  produce  new- 
energy,  but  to  preserve  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

For  this  crisis — and   the  public   and 
congessional  outrage  It  has  produced— 
are  a  kind  of  handwriting  on  the  wall 
And  the  message  that  Is  being  written  Is 
this: 

If  this  country  is  permitted  to  suffer  at 


the  hands  of  one  large,  highly  concen- 
trated, integrated,  and  unaccountable 
industry,  that  industry  will  someday  be 
fully  regulated— or  broken  up  or  na- 
tionalized. And  I  don't  want  to  see  it 
come  to  that. 
So  the  issue  is  joined,  and  the  battle 

is  begtm.  I  lookvforward  to  the  fight 

knowing  that  our  ultimate  well-being 
depends  upon  its  outcome,  and  believing 
that,  even  against  these  great  and  power- 
ful forces,  our  American  qualities  of 
good  sense  and  fair  play  will  prevail. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  BEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  chief 
adviser  on  environmental  matters,  Mike 
Leon,  of  Story,  Wyo.,  has  reached  into  his 
voluminous  files,  extracting  a  small  but 
pointecPbit  of  evidence  to  demonstrate 
how  we  have,  for  too  long,  neglected  In- 
novative thinking  and  imaginative  ap- 
plications of  simple  physics  even  while 
relying  almost  entirely  on  the  burning  of 
fossil  fuels  to  energize  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Leon  recently  authored  an  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Sheridan  ( Wy- 
oming i  Press,  in  which  he  quotes  a  1942 
news  report  by  Scripps-Howard  science 
editor  Howard  Dietz  en  a  new  type  of 
streamlined  windmill"  then  in  opera- 
tion on  a  Vermont  mountaintop.  It 
sounds  so  familiar;  verj-  much  like  a 
device  recently  featured  in  a  television 
report.  And  that  is  just  the  point  of  Mr. 
Leon's  article:  so  much  time  elapsed 
and  so  little  done. 

Western  man.  and  very  notably  the 
American  man.  has  chained  himself  to 
the  combustion  process  like,  as  Mr.  Leon 
WTites.  "ancient  mankind  afraid  to  leave 
its  campfire."'  Yet  our  planet  and  its  at- 
mosphere are  bursting  with  other  forms 
of  energy  as  well,  the  wind  included. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mike  Leon's  article  from  the 
November  28  edition  of  the  Sheridan 
Press  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thk  Last  of  the  B^>t 
(By  Mike  Leon) 
On  the  desk  beside  me  on  this  late  Novem- 
ber morning  of  1973  Is  a  yellowing  page  from 
a    Scrlpps-Howard    chain    newspaper    dated 
Friday.  May  1.  1942. 

Ancient  history?  Indeed  not.  For  in  this 
relic  of  the  Journalistic  past  is  an  anicle  that, 
in  this  fall  of  1973.  Time  of  Energy  Crisis, 
has  an  oddly  haunting,  reproachful  quaUty; 
so  much  time  elapsed  and  so  little  done. 

The  article  Is  by  Howard  Dletz,  Scrlpps- 
Howard  Science  Editor  and  he  began  by  say- 
ing that  "A  new  type  of  streamlined  windmill 
may  become  as  familiar  a  sight  In  certain 
parts  of  America  ns  the  historic  towering 
giants  of  the  Dutch  landscape  " 

Dletz  pointed  out  that  "thousands  upon 
thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchers,  in  re- 
gions remote  from  electric-power  lines."  were 
using  wind-powered  generators  to  run  their 
radios. 

Much  larger  windmills.  Diet*  reported, 
after  Interviewing  a  Harvard  Ur.iversity  en- 
gineer, "may  become  an  important  source  of 
energy  " 

As  an  example  DleU  cited  a  windmlU 
which  had  Just  pone  into  operation  on  a 
Vermont  mountaintop. 
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"Instead  of  the  usual  wbeel  with  many 
blades.  'Dletz  wrote,  "this  wlndmUl  maXes 
UM  of  but  two  blades,  appearing  like  a  gi- 
gantic airplane  propeller 

"These  blades,  designed  In  accordance  with 
the  latest  knowledge  of  aerodynamic  theory, 
are  approximately  87  feet  long  and  16  fe«t 
wide  at  their  widest  portion.  They  sweep  over 
a  circle  of  175  feet  as  they  revolve. 

"They  have  a  varUble  pitch  so  that  they 
maintain  a  constant  speed  of  30  revoluUona 
per  minute  for  any  wind  velocity  from  15  to 
70  miles  an  hour.  The  pitch  of  the  blades  Is 
changed  by  automatic  governors  when  the 
wind  velocity  changes. 
Then  the  punch  line: 
"This  mill  Is  capable  Is  delivering  over 
1300  horsepower,  operating  an  electric  gen- 
erator which  delivers  1.000  kUowatts. 

1.000  kUowatts  from  one  1942  model  wind- 
power  plants  In  a  time  of  energy  shortage  it 
boggles  the  Imagination  to  thlak  of  what 
we  could  do  with  many  thousands  of  such 
plants  on  a  grid  using  today's  rotating  shaft 
technology  and  generating  skills 

The  mill.  I  believe,  functioned  well  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  was  damaged  in  a  storm 
aud  *as  never  repaired  We  may  be  sure  It 
was  not  abandoned  because  It  had  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  any  more  than  Henry 
Ford's  first  creations  were  thrown  out  as 
having  no  future  because  they  were  unreli- 
able Doubtlessly,  the  mill  served  a  purpose 
which  seemed  to  lose  its  meaning  as  we 
plunged  Into  our  post-War  revels,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  oU  and  gas  would  last 
forever  and  that  nuclear  power  was  Just 
around  the  bend. 

The  mistake  Is  obvious  now  We  are  chained 
to  the  combustion  process,  like  ancient  man- 
kind afraid  to  leave  its  campflre.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  energy  that  does  not  come  from 
the  burning  of  fossil  fuels.  We  are  moles. 
frightened  by  the  sun,  offended  by  the  wind. 
And  yet,  in  the  end,  somewhere  not  far  up 
the  road,  our  fossil  fuellshness  must  end.  and 
we  must  make  use  of  the  alternatives.  IT  later, 
why  not  now?  Why  not  now  when  we  still 
have  apriceless  reserve  of  foesll  fuels  that 
win  niake  such  a  transition  possible  and 
afterwards  provide  essential  feedstocks?  It  Is 
already  thirty  yesu^  since  the  promise.  It  Is 
time  for  the  fulfillment. 

Each  tjme  we  lean  against  the  Wyoming 
wind,  cursing  Its  malicious  fury,  we  might  re- 
mind ourselves  that  in  its  formidable  potency 
may  be  an  unpercelved  blessing 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  efforts 
to  pass  legislation  to  establish  a  national 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  insure  an 
independent  program  of  legal  services  for 
the  poor  were  frustrated  once  again  in 
the  Senate  just  before  the  Christmas  re- 
cess. A  filbuster  launched  by  opponents 
of  the  legal  services  bill  prevented  it  from 
coming  to  a  full  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Had  there  been  a  vote  on  the  merits, 
I  am  confident  we  would  have  adopted 
the  legislation  creating  an  independent, 
nonprofit  legal  services  corporation 
which  could  be  out  of  reach  of  partisan 
political  interference  We  will  get  an- 
other chance  to  pass  it  In  late  January 
of  1974. 

The  legal  service  program  created  out 
of  the  war  on  poverty  Li  the  1960  s  has 
begun  to  give  poor  people  the  vital  tools 
they  need  to  gain  full  participation  In  onr 
society  The  program  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  to  come  out  of  the  Jol 
years 

In  California,  I  have  witnessed  agrfln 
and  again  the  tremendous  Impact  of  iie 
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legal  services  program  m  securing  Justice 
under  the  law  for  the  poor.  Successful 
prodding  of  the  establishment  has  re- 
sulted in  making  food  available  to  hun- 
gry citizens  In  every  county  In  the  State; 
elderly  persons  have  been  afforded  es- 
sential health  care  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled; various  consumer  fraud  schemes 
preying  on  the  poor  have  been  success- 
fully halted;  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment Is  being  challenged;  and  80,000 
Spanish -spealLlng  citizens  were  enfran- 
chised by  the  elimination  of  an  English 
Literacy  requirement  for  voUng. 

These  cases,  among  the  85  percent  that 
are  brought  successfully  on  behalf  of 
poverty  clients,  prove  that  our  system 
of  Justice  can  be  evenhandfed  and  that 
those  who  seek  to  redress  grievances 
against  the  establishment  can  obtain 
rights  and  benefits  under  the  law  by 
working  through  the  system  using  the 
law  courts  and  administrative  tribunals 
of  our  justice  system. 

L«gal  services  programs  and  legal 
services  attorneys  have  earned  the  hos- 
tility of  some  people  who  want  things 
to  stay  as  they  always  have  been.  Some 
Government  officials  and  some  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  attempted  to  bring 
political  pressure  or  to  pass  laws  to  pre- 
vent legal  services  attorneys  from  bring- 
ing lawsuits  representing  poverty  clients 
in  certain  types  of  cases. 

They  have  not  been  too  successful  gen- 
erally, but  have  disrupted  '  program 
efforts. 

Legal  service  programs  have  many 
friends  too.  I  was  glad  to  Join  Senators 
Gaylorb  Nelson.  Waltbr  Mokdale 
Jacob  Javits,  Robert  Taft.  and  Edward 
Kennedy  in  the  latest  effort  to  enact  leg- 
islation protecting  the  program  from 
poliUcal  interference.  I  look  forward  to 
entering  the  fight  again  in  1974. 


MISSING  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  Christmas 
means  something  special  to  each  of  us 
For  the  nearly  600  prisoners  of  war  who 
returned  from  Indochina,  and  their 
families,  this  is  a  most  special  Christ- 
mas—the first  since  their  return  from 
captivity.  I  know  all  of  us  share  the  joy 
that  this  holiday  season  brings  to  these 
men  and  their  families. 

At  the  same  time,  at  this  holiday  sea- 
son, let  us  all  remember  that  there  re- 
main some  1.300  families  in  our  country 
of  men  listed  as  missing  in  action  In 
Indochina,  for  whom  Christmas  holds 
no  special  promise  this  year.  Some  of 
the  missing  men  have  been  gone  for  over 
9  years;  some  were  lost  as  recently  as 
the  early  months  of  1973.  Their  families 
continue  to  IW5"  with  the  anguish  and 
uncertainty  of  not  knowing  the  fate  of 
their  loved  ones. 

Under  the  Vietnam  agreement  of 
January  27,  1973.  the  Communist  side 
Is  obligated  to  provide  Information  on 
the  missing  and  to  return  the  remains 
of  the  dead.  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
Communist  authorities  have  refused  ut- 
terly to  live  up  to  this  humanitarian 
obligation.  Not  a  single  missing  man  has 
been  accounted  for.  No  remains  have 
been  returned. 


Our  delegation  in  the  four  party  joint 
military  team,  which  has  met  regularly 
in  Saigon,  has  tried  week  after  week  to 
bring  the  Communist  side  Into  com- 
pliance on  this  subject.  In  May,  the 
team  traveled  twice  to  North  Vietnam  to 
visit  cemeteries  where  Americans  were 
said  to  be  buried,  and  some  of  us  thought 
then  that  this  might  lead  soon  to  the 
return  of  at  least  these  remains.  But 
even  that  small  step  did  not  take  place. 
In  the  meanwhile,  search  teams  from 
our  Joint  Casualty  ResoluUon  Center 
have  carried  out  their  humanitarian 
mission  to  the  extent  possible  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  FPJMT  informed  the 
Communist  side  of  eadn  search  mission 
before  it  took  place.     , 

Despite  these  arrangements.  Vletcong 
forces  ambushed  the  JCRC  team  De- 
cember 15,  killing  an  American  officer 
and  a  Vietnamese  pilot  and  wounding 
several  others.  I  join  In  condemning  this 
unprovoked,  coldblooded  murder  of  un- 
armed men  whose  sole  purpose  was  the 
peaceful,  open  mission  of  searching  for 
the  missing  and  dead. 

I  hope  Secretary  Kissinger  has  made 
known  the  strong  feelings  of  our  country 
on  this  grave  action.  I  hope  he  also  has 
told  Special  Adviser  Le  Due  Tho  of  the 
concern  felt  by  the  American  people 
about  the  lack  of  accounting  for  our 
missing  men. 

Among  the  1.300  missing  are  a  number 
of  men  for  whom  there  are  definite  in- 
dications that  they  survived  the  shoot- 
down  of  their  aircraft,  or,  as  a  minimum, 
that  the  Communist  authorities  must 
know  what  happened  to  those  men.  These 
include  cases  In  which  photographs  were 
subsequently  published  showing  oti^qI- 
our  men  under  guard  in  North  Vietnam, 
clearly  alive — but  his  name  has  not  ap- 
peared on  any  list  either  sis  a  POW  or  as 
having  died.  There  are  cases  of  men 
whose  ID  cards  were  seen  or  photo- 
graphed in  North  Vietnam.  In  other 
cases  there  are  eyewitness  sightings  of  a 
man  surrounded  on  the  ground  In  North 
Vietnam,  about  to  be  captured. 

We  all  recognize  that  we  cannot  hope 
for  information  on  every  one  of  our  men 
who  Is  missing.  Some  may  have  crashed 
In  the  sea  or  in  a  manner  than  left  no 
trace. 

Biit  there  are  some  cases  in  which  in- 
fonAtion  is  available.  And  It  is  the 
height  of  cruelty  for  North  Vietnam  to 
withhold  that  information  from  the  fam- 
ilies who  continue  to  wait,  not  knowing 
for  certain  what  happened  to  their  men. 
International  concern  on  this  subject 
was  expressed  at  the  International  Con- 
ference of  the  Red  Cross  in  Tehran.  Iran. 
November  8-15.  1973. 

The  conference  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  on  accounting  for  the  missing 
and  dead  In  armed  conflicts,  From  my  > 
contacts  with  the  leadership  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  Geneva.  I  know  how  seriously  they 
Uke  their  responsibility  for  helping  to 
search  for  and  trace  the  missing  in  ac- 
tion after  armed  conflicts  I  regret  that 
North  Vietnam  has  refused  to  cooperate 
wlfh  the  ICRC  on  this  humanitarian 
subject. 
As  a  further  indication  of  the  serlous- 
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ness  with  which  we  view  this  subject,  I 
hope  our  representatives  at  further  Red 
Cross  meetings  and  at  the  forthcoming 
dlploinatic  conference  on  humanitaran 
law/kpplicable  In  armed  conflicts  win 
seek  to  strengthen  provisions  on  account- 
ing for  the  missing  and  dead  during  and 
after  armed  conflicls  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions of  1949.  I  would  hope  that  such 
action  would  help  convince  North  Viet- 
nam even  at  this  late  date  to  take  steps 
to  live  up  to  its  humanitarian  responsi- 
bilities. 

Another  measure  that  the  United 
States  can  take  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  International  Red  Cross  on  behalf 
of  the  Americans  missing  in  action  Is 
promptly  to  increase  our  present  meagre 
aimual  contribution  to  the  International 
Committee — ICRC.  On  October  16,  I  in- 
troduced S.  2588  to  increase  this  con- 
tribution from  $50,000  to  $500,000.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Department  of  State 
transmlttedtta^  bill  with  a  strong  en- 
dorsement^ the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budfeet  for  review.  OMBs  reply  is 
\  pending  This  is  a  matter  of  too  great 
urg^j]^  and  consequence  to  permit  de- 
lay or  haggling. 

In  another  area,  too,  of  humanitarian 
assistance  the  ICRC  Is  proving  its  value 
and  need,  namely,  the  assistance  and  re- 
lief of  civlhan  war  victims  of  both  sides 
in  the  recent  Middle  East  hostilities. 
These  efforts  are  described  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  4. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  printing 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  resolution 
on  missing  in  action  adopted  at  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  the  Red  Cross 
at  Tehran;  tl;ie  text  of  remarks  by  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross,  introducing  this 
resolution  at  the  conference;  and  the 
text  of  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  ICRC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Resoldtion  on  Accountino  roR  thk  Missing 
AND  Dead  in  Armed  Conflict 
Adopted    unanimously   by   22nd   Interna- 
tional Confereace  of  the  Red  Cross,  Novem- 
ber 14,  Tehran,  Iran. 

The  22ud  Inter..ational  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross,  recognizing  that  one  of  the  tragic 
consequences  oi  armed  conflicts  Is  a  lack  of 
Information  on  persons  who  are  missing  or 
who  have  died.  Including  those  who  died  In 
captivity,  and 

In  conformity  with  the  humanitarian  tra- 
ditions of  the  Red  Cross  and  with  thejplrlt 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1849,      ^^ 

Calls  on  parties  to  armed  conflicts,  during 
hostilities  and  after  cessation  of  hostUltles, 
to  help  locate  and  care  for  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  to  facilitate  the  disinterment  and  re- 
turn of  remaliis,  and  to  provide  ln|^rmatlon 
about  those  who  are  missing  in  action; 

And  further  calls  on  parties  to  armed  con- 
flicts to  cooperate  with  protecting  powers, 
with  the  ICRC  and  i^  Central  Tracing 
Agency,  and  with  5^H  other  appropriate 
bodies  as  may  be  esOtbllahed  for  this  pur- 
pose, Includliig  National  Red  Cross  societies, 
to  accomplish  the  humanitarian  mission  of 
accounting  lor  the  dead  and  missing.  Includ- 
ing those  belonging  to  third  counuies  not 
parties  to  the  armed  conflict. 

iNTmODUCTORT  RXMaRKS   BT    ARC  CHADIMAN 

Stanton  on   POW  MI  a  Rxsolution 
The  search    for   Information   about   those 
who  are  missing  during  and  after  armed  con- 


flicts Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  respon- 
sibilities associated  with  the  name  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  problem  Is  present  In  the 
aftermath  of  virtually  every  armed  con- 
flict: We  all  recall  pictures  of  relatives  stand- 
ing at  train  stations,  or  at  dockslde.  as  pris- 
oners of  war  returned  from  captivity,  with 
signs  asking  "Does  anyone  have  Information 
on  my  son?"  or  father  or  husband,  as  the  case 
may  be?  The  ending  of  armed  hostilities  is 
always  welcome — but  for  the  famUles  of  the 
missing  It  Is  a  time  of  special  difficulty.  The 
certainty  of  knowing  a  loved  one  has  died 
would  seem  preferable  to  the  drawn-out  an- 
guish of  not  knowing  the  fate  of  one  who  Is 
missing  In  action. 

The  Red  Cross  has  a  natural  and  tradi- 
tional role  to  play  In  resolving  this  human- 
itarian problem.  For  over  100  years,  informa- 
tion bureaxis  organized  by  the  Red  Cross  have 
helped  find  and  exchange  information  on 
those  who  died  in  captivity  and  others  miss- 
ing In  connection  with  armed  conflicts. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  we  have 
Joined  In  proposing  Is  to  remind  the  parties 
to  armed  conflicts — whatever  the  circum- 
stance and  wherever  they  may  be — of  the 
Importance  of  this  humanitarian  problem, 
and  to  call  attenUon  to  the  role  of  the  na- 
tional societies,  the  ICRC,  and  the  tracing 
agencies  and  the  protecting  powers  in  re- 
solving It.  The  resolution  calls  on  parties  to 
armed  conflicts  to  help  locate  and  care  for 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
interment and  return  of  remains,  and  to  ex- 
change Information  about  those  who  are 
missing. 

It  applies  equally  to  soldiers  and  civilians. 
Including,  for  example.  Journalists.  This  res- 
olution covers  persons  of  all  parties — in- 
cluding thoee  not  parties  to  the  conflict. 

These  tasks  are  traditional  responsibilities 
of  the  parties  to  armed  conflicts — and  It  is  a 
Red  Cross  tradition  to  help  resolve  them. 
There  can  never  be  100  percent  success.  But 
there  should  be  recognition  of  the  humani- 
tarian obligation  of  parties  to  armed  con- 
flicts. I  hope  this  conference  will  support  this 
resolution  unanimously. 

The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Denmark.  Mexl,co,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Pakistan,  and  the  United 
States  and  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Austra- 
lia, Brazil,  Canada.  Ethiopia,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  Great  Britain,  Iceland, 
the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  and  the  United 
States. 

Ren  Cross  Happt  at  MroEAsr  Steps 

Geneva,  December  2.— The  newly  reorga- 
nized International  Ccwnmlttee  of  the  Red 
Cross  underwent  Its  first  test  In  the  Middle 
East  war  In  October,  and  Its  officials  have  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  result. 

They  pointed,  for  example,  to  the  call  this 
private  organization  of  Swiss  citizens  ad- 
dressed to  both  Israelis  and  Arabs  early  In 
the  war  for  the  introduction  of  far-reaching 
new  rules  aimed  at  sparing  civilians  the  hor- 
rors of  battle. 

They  also  cited  the  organization's  public 
rebukes  of  Israel,  Egypt  and  Syria  for  condi- 
tions they  were  attaching  to  their  observance 
of  obligations  under  the  Geneva  conventions 
protecting  the  victims  of  war. 

A  Red  Cross  source  said  that  under  the  old 
committee  structure  the  war  might  well  have 
been  over  before  a  decision  was  made  to  send 
out  an  appeal  for  a  trial  of  rules  of  warfare 
not, yet  ratlfled  by  tho  international  com- 
mimity. 

Similarly  the  committee,  by  promptly  ex- 
pressing the  public's  dissatisfactions  with  the 
conduct  of  nations.  In  an  effort  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  them,  departed  from  the  more  diplo- 
matic approach  of  an  earlier  age. 

"Call  It  a  more  aggressive  Information 
policy, "  one  Red  Cross  official  said. 

REOROANIZXD    IN    JtH-T 

The  reorganisation,  undertaken  last  July, 
has  become  necessary  because  the  Red  Cross, 
establUhed  to  ^t  aa  a  neutral  InterniMlary 


In  conventional  wars  between  Europ>ean 
states,  found  Itself  Ul-equlpf>ed  to  meet  the 
calls  on  It  since  World  War  n. 

The  Congo  and  Nigerian  clvU  wars,  the  In- 
dochina conflict,  urban  guerrilla  actions  and 
plane  hijackings  by  Palestinian  commandos 
aU  placed  heavy  demands  on  and  poeed  un- 
expected problems  lot  %rhat  had  been  a  rela- 
tively small  and  slow-moving  organization. 

Steeped  In  a  European -oriented  tradition, 
the  committee  was  accustomed  to  taking  a 
prudent,  legalistic  approach  to  its  tasks.  In 
keeping  with  the  conservative  outlook  of  Its 
mostly  elderly  memtxTs.  These,  who  may 
number  from  15  to  25,  olten  come  from  the 
highest  le'.els  of  S»iss  society. 

Created  on  une  initiative  of  flve  Geneva 
citizens  In  1863  with  the  goal  of  relieving  the 
suffering  of  battlefield  wounded,  the  com- 
mittee has  always  been  Identlfled  with  Ge- 
neva. Its  headquarters  here  Is  a  converted 
hotel  overlooking  the  Palais  des  Nations,  the 
sprawling  building  that  the  United  Nations 
took  over  from  the  League  of  Nations  after 
World  War  n. 

The  committee's  membership  has  always 
been  limited  to  Swiss  citizens.  The  "Inter- 
national" in  the  title  is  derived  not  from 
its  composition  but  from  Its  purpose  of  re- 
lieving suffering  the  world  over. 

Xbls  purpose  produced  the  four  Geneva 
Conventions,  or  treaties,  that  codify  Inter- 
national law  concerning  the  treatment  of 
sick  and  wounded  army  and  naval  personnel, 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  who  fall  under 
the  control  of  a  foreign  power  as  the  result 
of  war.  These  pacts  were  drafted  by  a  63- 
natlon  conference  In  1949.  Their  origins  can 
be  traced  to  the  first  "Geneva  Convention" 
written  by  14  nations  in  1864  at  the  b^est 
of  the  founders  of  the  Red  Cross. 

NEW  executive  SETCP 

The  new  reorganization  took  from  the 
committee  and  president  virtually  all  the 
executive  authority  they  exercised  and  placed 
It  In  the  hands  of  the  new  executive  board 
chief,  Roger  Gallopin,  a  63-year-old  native 
of  Geneva  who  has  been  with  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  since  1936. 

The  committee  now  functions  els  an  as- 
sembly that  Is  called  upon  to  deal  primarily 
with  broad  policy  questions,  with  the  pres- 
ident's role  being  reduced  largely  to  that  of 
"flrst  among  equals."  Marcel  Naville,  a  Ge- 
neva banker,  resigned  the  presidency  when 
the  new  administrative  organization  was 
made  effective  on  July  1.  He  remains  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

His  successor  as  president  Is  Dr.  Krlc 
Martin,  a  former  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Geneva. 

The  fresh  challenge  that  was  presented 
by  the  October  war  Just  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion strengthened  the  hands  of  the  staff  and 
Is  said  to  have  InstUled  a  new  spirit  among 
the  220  men  and  women  at  the  committee's 
headquarters.  T>.ey  belle\e  that  they  re- 
sponded as  well  as  circumstances  permitted 
to  the  events  In  the  Middle  East,  where  the 
committee  has  stationed  15  of  the  80  "dele- 
gates" who  are  now  on  field  assignments. 

"We  have  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  over 
the  exchange  of  8.300  Egyptian  prisoners 
and  240  Israelis  held  by  Egypt  that  was  car- 
ried out  In  70  flights  of  the  four  planes  the 
Swiss  Government  provided  us,"  a  Red  Cross 
spokesman  said. 

•But  there  Is  still  the  refusal  of  Syria  to 
abide  by  the  conventions  and  the  Issue  of 
the  protection  of  clvUlans  In  the  territories 
occupied  by   I.<;rael   '  he   not«l. 


\ 


APPROPRIATIONS      FOR     THE     DE- 
P.^RTMENT   OF   DEFENSE 

Mr.  McINT^'RE  Mr  President,  yester- 
day, the  Senate  adopted  the  conference 
report  No  93-741  on  the  fiscal  year  1974 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  H.R.  11575. 
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I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
my  good  friend  from  Arkansas,  on  the 
excellent  work  of  his  committee. 

In  particular,  the  action  taken  in  de- 
accelerating  the  pace  of  construction  of 
the  Trident  submarine  by  denying  $240 
million  requested  advance  procurement 
funding  to  start  submarines  5,  6  and  7 
will  accomplish  a  major  objective  of  the 
amendment  which  I  introduced  during 
the  debate  on  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill.  There  was  substantial 
support  for  that  amiendment  and  it 
failed  by  a  margin  of  only  two  votes. 

The  effect  of  this  action  by  the  Senate 
will  be  more  far  reaching  than  the  Im- 
mediate savings  of  $240  million  for  the 
taxpayer  It  will  eliminate  the  unwar- 
ranted concurrency  that  would  have  re- 
sulted in  all  10  of  the  submarines  being 
In  various  sj«g«8  of  construction  before 
the  first  ortb  became  operational.  It  will 
restore  the  program  to  a  schedule  that 
is  more  consistent  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  "fly-before-buy  ■  policy.  It 
will  reduce  the  substantial  technical 
risks  which  the  Navy  was  willing  to  as- 
sume. There  now  will  be  the  opportunity 
to  Incorporate  in  later  submarines  the 
lessons  learned  In  developing  and  build- 
ing the  esu-lier  models.  This  will  insure 
that  the  fleet  will  be  more  modem  while 
at  the  same  time  minimizing  the  possi- 
bility of  substantial  cost  overruns  and 
costly  modifications  which  have  plagued 
us  in  the  past. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  Importance 
of  this  vital  strategic  weapon  system  Is 
not  at  Issue:  and  I  am  among  Its  strong- 
est supporters.  However.  It  will  bear  con- 
tinued close  watching  to  Insure  that  It 
progresses  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  actions  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Senator  McClellan  are  completely  con- 
sistent  with   this   Dh;l.>sophy 
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My  knowledge  of  "Irv"  Shapiro  coin- 
cides with  the  passage  of  that  article: 

Sh*plro  U  a  very  Independent  thinker  who 
h««  the  courage  of  hla  conviction*.  In  the 
area  erf  public  affairs  and  national  Uauee,  and 
In  the  legal  are*,  be  has  done  an  out- 
sundlng  Job  He  Is  a  good  analyst  and  a 
good  decisionmaker. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SAXBE 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  support  the  nomination  for 
Attorney  General  of  our  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio.  William  B. 
Saxbe. 

He  is  a  man  who  all  of  us  have  come 
to  respect  and  admire.  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  do  a  fine  job  In  the  Justice 
Department.  And  his  kind  of  direction 
and  leadership  is  needed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  this  time.  I  wish  him 
well  in  every  way 


IRVING  SH.\PIRO 

Mr  BIDEN.  Mr  President,  a  signifi- 
cant segment  of  the  population  of  my 
State  of  Delaware  and  a  considerable 
part  of  its  economic  stability  rely  on  the 
operations  of  the  E  I.  duPont  de  Ne- 
mours Co. 

Soon  the  leadership  of  that  corpora- 
tion will  come  into  the  hands  of  a  capa- 
ble and  respected  Delawarean.  Irving 
Shapiro 

The  December  15.  1973  edition  of 
Business  Week  magazine  contaiiu  a  pro- 
file of  Mr  Shapiro. 


I  would  like  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Shapiro  on  his  achievement 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  Business  Week  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Manacsmxnt  LzAfrtoc  at  Dc  Pdnt 
Some  time  very  soon,  the  gaze  on  the  por- 
trait of  Eeuthere  Irenee  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours wui  looK  scroas  the  grandiose  board- 
room table  of  the  giant  chemical  company 
that  bears  hla  name  whUe  Irving  8.  Shapiro 
the  57-year-old  son  of  a  Lithuanian -born 
Jewish  Immigrant,  is  voted  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

Shapiro's  ascendancy  to  the  top.  replacing 
board  chairman  Charles  B  "Brel"  McCoy 
shatters  the  171 -year  tradition  of  cloeely  tied 
family  and  WUmlngion  Brahmin  control. 
McCoy  the  son  of  a  Du  Pont  executive.  Is  ex- 
pected to  announce  his  retirement  shortly, 
with  Shapiro  succeeding  him  aa  both  board 
chairman  and  aa  chairman  of  Du  Fonts  all- 
powerful  executive  committee.  The  an- 
nouncement win  drop  the  curuin  on  a  drama 
launched  by  McCoy  last  July,  when  he  picked 
Shapiro,  a  Junior  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  a  lawyer,  to  become  vice- 
chairman 

In  a  company  where  top  executives  pride 
themselves  on  saying  ■there  are  no  sur- 
prises here."  Shapiro's  promotion  surprised 
almost  everyone  In  Wilmington  below  the 
very  top  ranks  of  Du  Pont  Even  Shapiro  was 
startled  He  recalls  being  called  In  for  what 
he  thought  was  a  routine  meeting  with  Mc- 
Coy a  few  days  before  the  announcement  I 
talked  for  maybe  10  minutes  about  things 
I  was  doing,  then  he  chatted  awhile  Ab- 
ruptly the  conversation  changed,  and  I 
didn't  really  grasp  what  he  was  saying  I 
asked  for  a  pencil  and  paper  and  tobk  notes  " 
The  plan  McCoy  unfolded  before  the  sur- 
prised, scribbling  Shapiro  had  already  been 
cleared  with  members  of  the  board  and  Sha- 
plros  colleagues  on  the  nine-member  exec- 
utive committee,  which  guides  Du  Font's 
destinies  on   a  day-to-day   basts 

McCoy  would  retire  from  the  presidency, 
but  stay  on  as  chairman  untu  no  later  than 
April.   1974.   when  he  will   become  65. 

He  would  continue  to  hold  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive's rein,  even  though  the  title  had 
traditionally  been  held  by  the  president 
throughout  Du  Font  s  history 

Shapiro  would  leapfrog  from  the  Junior 
spot  on  the  executive  committee  to  become 
Tlce-chalrman  and  heir  apparent  to  McCoy 
A  new  title,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer,  would  be  created  for  Edward  R  Kane, 
whoae  operating  background  contrasted  with 
Shapiros  long  Berrtcc  in  Du  Pont  a  legal  de- 
partment. 

Kane,  a  54-year-old  chemist,  had  been  the 
odds-on  favorite  for  over  a  year  to  replace 
McCoy  aa  chairman  and  chief  executive  be- 
cause he  was  vice-chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  But  It  did  not  work  that 
way 

Inat«ad.  McCoy  concluded  that  the  com- 
plexities of  running  a  va*t.  multinational 
bualne«  In  today's  environment  could  best 
be  handled  by  two  top  exacuUvea  aharUig 
the  load.  McCoy,  a  very  private  and  some- 
what introMpecttv*  man.  picks  his  wordJ 
carefully  "Times  and  problems  change  so 
an   organization    keeps    changing.  '    he   Mys 


"It,  too.  changes  with  the  character  of  its 
people.  Many  other  companies  have  two 
men  at  the  top  Timing  is  the  variable,  re- 
flecting both  Internal  and  external  condi- 
tions Tou  must  have  the  nice  coincidence 
of  the  right  people  at  the  right  time." 
TH«  sHAPxa  or  puauc  polict 

Kane,  the  product  of  a  classic  Du  Pont 
operating  career,  had  cUmbed  steadUy 
through  a  series  of  technical  and  manage- 
ment Jobs,  working  chiefly  with  nylon  and 
DacTon.  to  general  manager  of  a  department 
and  a  slot  on  the  executive  committee  In 
10«8. 

But  the  top  spot  will  now  go  to  a  man 
who  has  never  held  operating  line  authority 
with  Du  Pont  or  anywhere  else. 

'Shapiro  is  a  very  independent  thinker 
who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions."  says 
Edwin  A.  Gee.  a  Du  Pont  executive  commit- 
tee member  who  is  Shapiro's  next  door  neigh- 
bor "In  the  area  of  public  affairs  and  na- 
tional Issues,  and  In  the  legal  area,  he  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  for  us  He  la  a 
good  analyst  and  a  good  decision-maker  " 

Although  Shapiro  insuts  It  U  'too  simplis- 
tic to  caU  me  Mr  Outside  and  Kane  Mr  In- 
side '  his  more  than  30  years  of  counseling 
Du  Font's  top  officers  built  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  a  strong  grasp  of  public  poUcy  as 
well  as  legal  affairs  McCoy  observes  that  "a 
great  deal  has  to  be  done  on  the  outside  As 
I  analysed  the  Jobs  to  be  done,  and  who 
could  do  them  best,  I  came  up  with  Shapiro's 
name." 

The  name  McCoy  came  up  with  was  that 
of  the  flrst-born  son  of  a  Minneapolis  pants 
presser  8am  Shapiro.  Irving  Shapiro  was 
bom  In  1918,  only  four  years  after  his  father 
arrived  In  this  country. 

In  1934.  Sam  Shapiro  opened  a  dry  clean- 
ing shop  In  Minneapolis,  still  operated  on 
Franklin  Ave.  by  Irving's  btxjthcr  Jonas  A 
third  son.  Leonard,  left  the  business  to  open 
a  carpet  store.  But  Irving  was  encouraged 
to  study  law  by  his  father,  who  himself  read 
law  at  home  as  an  off-hours  pursuit.  Shapiro 
received  his  law  degree  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  In  1941.  flnanced  in 
part  by  a  laoo-a-year.  Interest  free  loan  from 
a  law  school  fund 

After  graduation.  Shapiro  hung  out  hU 
shingle  In  Minneapolis  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  searching  tltlee  Early  in  1943.  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  law  school  professor, 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  Job  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  In  Wash.ng- 
ton  There  he  occupied  a  desk  next  to  an- 
other Junior  OPA  functionary,  Richard  M 
Nixon  With  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year,  Shapiro 
felt  affluent  enough  to  marry  his  college 
sweetheart.  Charlotte  Farsht.  He  remembers 
co-worker  NUon  as  "charming,  light-hearted, 
completely  different  from  his  later  Image.'' 
Nixon  soon  left  for  the  US.  Navy  Asthma- 
sufferer  Shapiro.  4F.  moved  on  to  the  Jus- 
tice Dept  where  from  1948  to  1950  he  was 
assistant  prosecutor  of  the  case  against  11 
Communist  Party  leaders,  who  were  charged 
with  faUlng  to  register  as  agents  of  a  foreign 
government  under  the  Smith  Act  Shapiro 
won  the  case  and  a  subsequent  appeal. 

WINNING  TH«  GM  STOCK  CASX 

Recalling  his  role  in  the  much -published 
trial.  Shapiro  says  that  a  Du  Pont  lawyer. 
Oscar  A  Provost,  read  an  article  about  him 
in  the  Nev  York  Time*  and  Invited  him  to 
lunch.  Out  of  that  meeting  came  the  Idea 
that  I  might  go  to  WUmlngton."  says 
Shapiro  ' 

After  Joining  the  Du  Pont  law  department 
in  1961,  Shapiro  worked  hU  way  up  during 
the  next  decade  to  head  the  legal  platoons 
Du  Pont  mustered  to  twice  win  trial  court 
declalons  that  Du  Pont  need  not  dtveet  Itartf 
of  some  63 -million  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock  Du  Font  lost  subsequent  government 
appeaU  of  those  decUlons  In  the  Ufl  Su- 
preme Court,  and  at  about  the  time  that  the 
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last  at  th«  OM  stock  was  distributed  in  1966, 
Shapiro  was  named  aaslsftant  genera]  counsel. 

Five  years  later,  he  t<.>ok  coniinaaid  of  Du 
Font's  response  tt.  a  summer-iong  interroga- 
tion by  a  seven-nian  team  from  Ralph 
Nader's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Reepoiislv© 
Law.  Shapiro,  the  ofllcla;  contact,  recali."  that 
"when  they  came  In,  they  thought  they  had 
the  right  to  wander  through  the  hails,  walk 
into  any  man's  office  and  talk  about  anything 
they  wanted    We  said  no  dlc^   ' 

Shapiro  In.slsted  on  formal  lnten,-lew8,  held 
in  hla  presence  and  taped  avera^lns  about 
two  hours  In  length  !n  addition,  the  .Nader 
group  conducted  hundreds  of  outside  Inter- 
views. When  the  report,  called  The  C(fpo'ate 
State,  was  published  In  1971,  It  bla.si<^  the 
company  Shapiro  nr  w  says  of  the  l:,terviewB: 
"They  were  designed  in  the  nature  of  cross- 
examination,  to  elicit  fam/i-irn  adverse  to  the 
company.  They  were  not  desiKned  to  get  any 
facta  favorable  to  the  ccjmpanv" 

Deeply  wounded,  McCoy  said  at  the  time: 
"We  would  have  welcomed  constructive 
crlUcUm  of  our  role.  But  one  looks  In  vain 
to  find  It  Every  corporate  action  Is  attacked, 
even  those  In  which  the  company  expends 
large  amounts  of  time  and  money  on  com- 
munity projects. 

Now.  neither  McCoy  nor  Shapiro  wants 
to  talk  about  the  Nader  report,  which  Sha- 
piro terms  "water  over  the  dam,"  But  Sha- 
piro's meteoric  rise  at  Du  Pont  paralleled 
the  appearance  In  Wilmington  of  the  Nader 
investigators,  with  all  that  they  Implied 
about  new  social  and  political  demands  im- 
pinging on  the  company. 

In  midsummer  of  1970.  Gee  planned  to 
be  away  on  vacation  at  the  time  a  new  execu- 
tive committee  member  was  to  be  selected. 
so  he  wrote  a  letter  to  McCoy  recommending 
Shapiro.  ''My  recommendation  is  Shapiro," 
he  wrote,  "who  has  as  high  a  level  of  admi- 
ration and  acceptance  by  the  departments  as 
any  man  In  the  company.  It  would  be  a 
popular  choice  which  could  give  the  orga- 
nization additional  confidence  in  the  flexi- 
bility of  present  management  and  In  our 
merit  system"  The  remark  was  about  as  close 
as  anyone  at  Du  Pont,  excepting  Shapiro, 
comes  to  referring  to  the  fact  that  Shapiro 
Is  Jewish. 

THEN  THE  EXICUTIVE  COMMTTTEE 

Still,  the  appointment  of  Irving  Shapiro 
to  the  Du  Pont  executive  committee  on  Sept. 
1,  1970.  was  at  least  as  big  a  surprise  to  the 
rank  and  file  at  Du  Pont  as  hU  later  appoint- 
ment as  vice -chairman  The  executive  com- 
mittee Is  the  pinnacle  of  Du  Pont.  The  men 
on  It  have  traditionally  spent  their  working 
lives  with  Du  Pont  and  have  proved  their 
merit  as  general  managers  of  an  c^)eratlng 
department  before  being  allowed  to  guide 
corporate  policy  and  oversee  the  operating 
departments. 

Under  McCoy,  observes  one  senior  execu- 
tive, the  committee  shifted  "frcMn  a  Judicial 
to  a  legislative  body,"  Instead  of  each  mem- 
ber giving  advice  to  all  Du  Pont  depart- 
ments on  specific  areas  of  expertise.  McCoy 
assigned  each  member  UaUon  responslbUlty 
for  specific  departments.  Richard  E  Heck- 
ert,  the  newest  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  was  general  manager  of  the  fab- 
rics and  finishes  department  until  October. 
There,  his  executive  committee  liaison  was 
Shapiro,  who  was  getting  an  Inside  view  of 
the  workings  of  an  operating  department  for 
the  flrst  time.  "He  Is  a  very  sensitive  and 
empathetlc  person,'"  says  Heckert.  "I  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  that  relationship." 

Says  Shapiro,  pondering  his  appointment 
to  the  executive  committee;  'The  question 
I  ask  myself  now  is,  would  I  have  the  guts 
to  make  the  same  kind  of  move?  I  won't 
know  until  I  have  the  same  kind  of  Issue. 
But  It  was  gutsy.  I  dldn  t  even  know  McCoy 
well  We  had  only  encountered  each  other 
from  time  to  time  on  business.  Here  I  was 
sitting  down  there  as  assistant  general  coun- 


sel. And  he  makes  a  move  no  one  In  the 
history  of  the  company  has  made.  First, 
picking  a  lawyer,  then  Jumping  a  man  a 
number  of  levels.  If  you  want  to  measure  a 
mans  courage,  that's  the  supreme   test  ' 

In  many  companies,  such  a  move  would 
not  be  a  "supreme  test"  But  at  Du  Pont,  It 
was  a  shocking  break  with  tradition  that 
dramatized  McCoy's  flexibility  When  McCoy 
became  president  and  chief  executive  offlcer 
In  December,  1967,  Du  Pont  was  having  Ite 
troubles  Earnings  were  off  20  ;  Key  pat- 
ents, which  had  held  ar-  umbrella  over  the 
price  of  nylon  and  other  big  volume  prod- 
ucts, had  expired,  attracting  many  oil  com- 
paixles  into  the  petro-chemlcal  business,  and 
opening  opp-jrtunltles  for  companies  fuch  as 
Celanese.  Monsanto,  and  Allied  to  expand 
their  fiber  business.  The  result  was  over- 
capacity and  plunging  prices  The  Kennedy 
Tariff  Round  cuts  had  op>eT.ed  the  gates  to 
lmj>ort8  that  hurt  Du  Font's  biggest  cus- 
tomer, the  V3.  textUe  industry.  That  year. 
Du  Pont  plants  ran  at  only  76%  capacity 
and  Its  average  product  sale  price  had 
dropped  by  12<*  since  1962, 

As  McCoy  took  over  In  1968.  the  nation 
was  plagued  by  student  unrest  and  anti-war 
riots.  "We  are  citizens  first  and  business- 
men second,"  McCoy  wrote  at  that  time, 
'and  neither  we  nor  our  organizations  can 
service  a  crumbling  social  structure."  This 
was  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
would  eventually  lead  to  his  choice  of 
Shapiro  as  his  successor. 

M "cot's  masteb  plan 

With  the  recession  of  1969  and  earnings 
again  declining,  McCoy  began  to  Implement 
the  strategy  his  associates  say  he  spent  his 
first  year  coolly  developing.  He  set  a  five-year 
annual  profit  growth  target  of  e'l.  to  10%, 
and  trimmed  Du  Fonts  pavToll  by  12.000.  He 
also  approved  a  group  of  24  new  prtxlucts 
targeted  for  quick  profitability.  Including 
Qlana,  a  hlgh-fashlon  fiber;  Nomex.  a  flame- 
resistant  nylon;  Preon  food-freezing  bvs- 
tems;  and  a  new  line  of  electronic  instru- 
ments This  year,  the  group  will  net  Dti  Font 
$71  million  on  sales  of  »S00  mUllon,  al- 
though one  new  product,  Corfam,  became  a 
highly   publicized   SlOO-mUUon    flop. 

In  addition,  McCoy  put  a  new  stress  on 
multinational  operations.  Increasing  Du 
Font's  overseas  Investments  60%  to  $1.6-bll- 
llon  and  doubling  international  sales  to  $1.5- 
blUlon  since  1968. 

McCoy  also  cut  basic  research  operations 
and  redirected  the  R&D  budget,  which  this 
year  totals  •270-mUllon,  so  that  two  thirds 
\b  spent  adding  products  onto  established 
lines  while  one-third  Is  earmarked  to  de- 
velop brand  new  businesses. 

Until  this  year.  Du  Font's  profit  perform- 
ance had  not  improved  materially  under 
McCoy.  But  In  1973,  earnings  have  Increased 
more  than  40%  on  a  21%  sales  gain  over  last 
year.  "Any  man  hop>es  to  leave  a  company 
In  better  shape  than  he  found  It,"  says  Mc- 
Coy, commenting  on  his  own  record  "But 
well  need  more  time  to  Judge  Perhaps  we 
will  have  a  better  Idea  when  Shapiro's  time 
Is  up." 

Shapiro  Is  considerably  less  reticent.  "I 
think  Brel  has  accomplished  one  of  the  great 
business  performances  of  our  age  He  doesn't 
seek  pubUclty.  but  If  you  look  at  the  com- 
pany when  he  took  over,  there  Is  simply  a 
beautiful  story  to  tell,"  he  says.  "McCoy  con- 
ducted a  quiet  revolution  and  got  the  com- 
pany back  on  its  feet." 

In  the  process,  new  men  have  been  moved 
Into  80  T-  of  the  top  management  slots. 
Irenee  du  Pont.  Jr  ,  is  the  sole  siu-vlvor  of  the 
executive  committee  McCoy  Inherited.  For  the 
first  time,  moreover,  the  board  has  two  out- 
side directors. 

When  McCoy  leaves  the  executive  commit- 
tee, Irenee  du  Font,  the  highest  ranking 
of  the  eight  family  members  working  In  the 


company,  will  be  '.is  senior  member  He  is 
one  of  Shapiro's  strongest  boosters.  "StLa- 
plro  has  a  confidence  about  him  and  a 
wlUlngneas  to  talk  with  anybody  who  ha*  a 
problem,"  he  says  As  for  not  succeeding  him- 
self to  the  poet  the  family  has  controlled 
through  most  of  the  company's  hlst^MT", 
Irenee  du  Pont  once  told  a  visitor  that,  "as  a 
stockholder,  I  wouldn't  vote  for  me  "  He 
adds-  ■ 'Tills  company  must  be  run  by  the  best 
people  able  to  run  It.  TTiere  are  only  1  000 
or  8o  descendants,  and  half  don't  qusaify  be- 
cause of  age  It  would  be  a  remarkable  quirk 
If  among  the  blood  relations  there  were  sev- 
eral candidates  with  the  immense  mental 
ability  needed  to  run  this  company  " 

T'he  link  between  those  descendants  and 
the  Du  Pont  company  will  be  altered  by  their 
recer.t  decision  to  merge  the  chemical  cor- 
poration and  Christiana  Corp.  a  family  hold- 
ing company  that  controls  28  J  c^  of  its  stock. 
The  merger,  which  will  be  made  through 
an  exchange  of  stock,  was  stimulated,  says 
Ixenee  du  Pont,  by  "a  growing  feeling  on  the 
Christiana  board  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  carry  on  this  expensive  operation  "  Be- 
cause of  double  taxation  about  7  ^  of  Chrts- 
tltuna's  net  income  goes  to  the  government, 
he  sars. 

The  merger  Is  now  awaiting  approval  by 
the  Sectirltles  &  Exchange  Commission.  Sha- 
piro observes  that  "'in  the  days  of  Identical 
management  Interest,  having  Christiana 
oversee  Du  Pont  made  a  lot  of  sense."  But, 
he  says.  "If  the  Du  Font  family  people  are  not 
as  pronilnent.  you  have  a  situation  In  which 
the  Interests  of  the  management  of  Chris- 
tiana conceivably  could  be  different  than 
those  of  the  management  of  Du  Pont,  There 
Is  some  concern  that  if  someone  wanted  con- 
trol of  Du  Pont,  the  easy  way  would  be  to 
get  a  significant  portion  of  the  Christiana 
stock." 

THE    CHRISTIANA     MEBCEB 

Shapiro  expects  a  favorable  SEC  ruling  on 
the  merger.  Beyond  that,  however,  there 
must  be  a  tax  ruling  and  the  conclusion  of 
a  suit  brought  by  Chicago  attorney  Lewis  C. 
Murtaugh,  who  represents  several  Du  Pont 
stockholders  who  object  to  the  merger.  The 
trial  is  scheduled  for  next  February  in  Wil- 
mington, where  It  was  transferred  from  Chi- 
cago. The  dissenters  charge  that  the  merger 
terms  do  not  reflect  the  discounted  market 
price  of  Christiana's  stock,  and  that  the  deal 
would  provide  a  windfall  for  the  latter's 
shareholders. 

If  the  merger  goes  through,  Du  Pont  will 
get  other  Christiana  holdings.  Including  a  lit- 
tle less  than  1%  of  the  company's  $4.50  pre- 
ferred stock,  about  3.5%  of  the  common  of 
Wllmlnfton  Trust  Co,,  and  full  control  ot 
Wilmington's  two  newspapers.  Du  Pont  wanta 
no  part  of  the  ownership  of  the  papers,  and 
Shapiro  will  sell  them,  "I  can't  do  anything 
until  the  deal  is  completed,"  he  says.  "Peo- 
ple contact  me,  I  add  them  to  the  list."  So 
far,  there  have  been  about  40  Inquiries,  he 
says,  "not  all  of  them  in  the  UjS," 

Shapiro  and  Kane  are  taking  charge  of  a 
company  that  paradoxically  la  riding  a  crest 
of  undreamed-of  profitability  while  facing 
unexpected  problems  and  uncertainties 
brought  on  by  the  energy  crisis. 

Last  year  for  the  flrst  time,  sales  exceeded 
$4-bllllon:  this  year  the  volume  is  expected 
to  reach  $5.a-bllIlon.  while  earnings  are  esti- 
mated at  •600-mllllon.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Industry,  Du  Pont  has  been  running  all 
year  at  capacity — at  times  beyond  the  theo- 
retical limit.  But  Dacron  production  has 
been  cut  10%  and  nylon  nearly  5%  because 
of  raw  materials  shortages.  Other  lines  have 
been  dislocated  temporarily,  either  by  feed- 
stock or  fuel  shortfalls. 

Until  recently,  analysts  pointed  to  Du 
Font's  secure  supply  po&ltlon  as  protection 
against  such  perils.  Analysts  point  out  that 
unlike  other  chemical  companies,  which  t3rp- 
IcaUy   buy   10  "-c    to  20  T    of  their  materials 
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OQ  apot  purcb*a«a  Du  Pont  policy  c»Us  for 
U>og-t«nn  contrmcta  for  more  thAn  00%  of 
kntlctpatad  needs.  Because  of  the  length  knd 
•l*e  of  tfaoee  contracts — tbe  company  alma 
for  terms  of  at  lea«t  Ave  years — suppliers 
wUl  do  their  best  to  honor  them.  Du  Pont 
has  theorized. 

Now  the  key  question  Is  how  good  the  Du 
Fonts  suppliers  "besf  will  be.  Suppliers 
cant  sell  what  they  haven  t  got.  But  Du 
Ponfs  size  helps  It  to  shift  supplies  In- 
ternally to  maximize  output.  Moreover,  notes 
Goldman,  Sachs  analyst  Jay  R.  Harris.  "Du 
Pont  has  probably  the  highest  value-added 
product  line  of  any  of  the  major  chemical 
makers.  They  are  In  a  good  position  to  pay 
the  price  and  outbid  anybody  for  raw  ma- 
terials." either  long-term  or  spot. 

Shapiro  says  flatly.  "No  businessman  has 
enough  facts  to  make  long-term  Judgments 
now  based  on  the  energy  outlook  My  guess 
Is  that  a  number  of  the  problems  wUl  be 
worked  out  if  everybody  acts  responsibly. 
But  the  facts  aren't  on  the  table  We're  going 
to  have  an  energy  problem  even  after  the 
Middle  Bast  Is  resolved  " 

Declares  Shapiro  "Whafs  needed  now  is 
solid  public  definition  of  every  resource  we 
have  and  how  to  use  It.  Then  a  study  on 
how  to  get  additional  reserves.  We  must  have 
facts  and  established  public  policy  so  that 
business  can  begin  to  make  decisions  " 

Shapiro  and  his  associates  think  they  are 
making  headway  convincing  both  Washing- 
ton and  the  public  that  the  petrochemical 
industry  must  be  assured  the  6  7  of  the  na- 
tion's oU  and  10  -r  of  natural  gas  that  it  con- 
sumes as  feedstocks  They  argue  that  an  allo- 
cation plan  Is  needed  to  protect  the  mUllons 
of  "downstream-  Jobs  In  all  the  industries 
that  use  textUe  fibers,  plastics,  and  chemical 
componenu  and  derivatives 

AWD    NOW    THI    EtrtHCT    CRVNCH 

Kane  says  that  Du  Pont  has  doubled  Its 
total  production  in  the  past  decade  with 
only  a  SO'^  Increase  in  energy.  "We  now 
have  a  business  selling  energy  conservation 
services  to  other  companies.'  savs  Kane  'and 
the  average  saving  is  25'-.  That's  Just  based 
on  what  we  have  done  I  think  we  can  cut 
another  lOT ." 

Kane  has  spent  as  much  time  outside  of 
the  office  as  has  Shapiro  since  their  new  as- 
signments were  announced  last  summer 
But  while  Shapiro  was  visiting  plants  for  the 
first  time  and  calling  on  top  business  leaders 
Kane  has  been  working  with  Industry  groups 
and  Washington  to  seU  the  Industry's  supply 
message 

Kane  agrees  with  Shapiro  that  the  two  wUl 
work  both  in  and  out  of  the  company 
Wherever  they  are  strongest.  "The  elther-or- 
area  will  enlarge  In  the  future.  I  believe  " 
says  Kane  Asked  whether  he  was  dlsap. 
pointed  In  not  becoming  chairman  Kane 
responds:  "Mainly.  I  felt  a  sense  of  t»ltef 
that  we  had  the  course  set.  My  phUoaophy 
Is  that  all  the  Jobs  I  have  had  at  Du  Pont 
have  been  good  ones." 

Describing  his  new  post  as  chief  operating 
officer,  Kane  says:  "I'm  Just  one  of  the  guys 
responsible  for  growth.  Broadly  speaking,  it  Is 
extremely  Important  to  set  the  right  course 
Let's  say  that's  pretty  well  set.  Then  our  Job 
Is  to  keep  it  m  tune  and  to  keep  our  options 
open  as  the  w<-r!d  scene  shifts" 

Shapiro  agrees  the  course  la  pretty  weU 
set  "I  would  like  to  see  the  company  move 
1.1  the  direction  McCoy  has  pointed  it."  he 
says  "We  are  going  to  be  a  world  company 
not  Just  an  exporter,  but  a  major  factor  In" 
the  world's  fiber  business  We  are  going  to 
de-elop  new  businesses  In  pharmaceuticals 
Instrumentation,  and  electronics.  And  we  are 
going  to  be  closely  attuned  to  the  market- 
place.'• 

As  he  prepares  to  become  chairman 
Shapiro  siys  that  "!t  has  been  a  strange 
period  In  my  life-  At  first  he  tried  to  carry 
his  regular  workload,  "but  things  have 
changed  "  One  thing  that  may  not  change  Is 
tUs  habit  of  answering  his  own  telephone   He 
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says  he  has  sought  opportunities  to  m««t 
leading  busmessmen  and  has  t>een  pleased 
with  his  reception.  Although,  he  aays.  "the 
title  and  the  Du  Pont  oval  on  your  back 
dresaea  you  up  in  a  way  that  glvas  you  a 
tremendous  acceptance." 

Meanwhile,  he  Is  "working  desperately  to 
make  sure  that  my  private  life  Isnt  changed 
too  much  "  He  has  been  able  to  average 
two  nights  at  home  a  week  stnc«  July,  plus 
weekends.  "It's  a  aeven-d«y-a-week  Job 
Weekends  are  when  you  get  ready  for  Wednas- 
day  8  executive  committee  meeting,"  he  says 
On  Sundays  he  enjoys  a  game  of  golf  with  his 
wife  at  Wilmington's  Brandywlne  Country 
Club.  According  to  his  daughter  Beth.  25.  a 
legal  secretary  who  lives  at  home,  he  Is 
"happy  to  break  100"  Shapiro  aays.  "I'm  a 
hacker."  (The  Shapiros  also  have  a  son.  39. 
who  Is  a  New  York  lawyer.) 

Shapiro  likes  to  putter  around  the  three, 
acre  tract  on  which  his  three  bedroom, 
seven-year-old  ranch  style  house  stands! 
Neighbor  dee.  however,  aays.  'He's  no  out- 
dooraman.  I  aaw  him  pulling  some  vines  one 
day.  He  got  a  monumental  case  of  poison  ivy." 

That  Itch  pales  beside  Shapiro's  urge  to 
see  an  energy  policy  hammered  out  so  that 
■we  can  begin  to  make  decisions  for  growth." 
Adds  McCoy:  When  Shapiro  and  Kane  take 
over,  they  don't  start  from  scratch.  The 
plants  are  here.  The  customers  wUl  be  the 
same.  They'll  have  the  same  men  to  work 
with." 

"Nobody  wUl  be  a  hero  on  this  energy 
crunch.  McCoy  thinks.  ""They'll  use  their 
best  judgment  to  use  the  tools  they  have  to 
solve  their  problems  and  seize  their  oppor- 
tunities.' and.  he  smiles,  "to  try  to  figure 
out  what's  being  done  wrong  now."" 


HOW  THE  PRESIDENT  CAN  HELP 
IMPROVE  VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  SE- 
LECTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  special  Vlce-Presldentlal  Selec- 
tion Commission  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  which  I  chaired,  com- 
pleted Its  work  and  recommended  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  Democratic  Party's 
Vice-Presidential  selecUon  process. 

In  a  moment  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  recommendations 
of  that  commission. 

But  first,  Mr  President.  I  wish  to  offer 
some  observations  on  how  the  President 
of  the  United  States  can,  if  he  chooses, 
take  steps  now  to  help  improve  future 
selections  of  vice  presidential  nominees 
in  both  parties. 

The  DNCs  Vlce-Presldentlal  Selection 
Commission  recognized  fairly  early  in  Its 
year  of  study  and  debate  that  the  po- 
litical parties  are  able  only  partially  to 
solve  the  problems  that  have  plagued 
us  recently  in  choosing  candidates  for 
the  Nation's  second  highest  office. 

The  parties  cannot  change  the  Con- 
stitution, or  the  primary  election  laws 
of  the  States.  In  the  case  of  our  Com- 
mission, we  heard  numerous  proposals 
for  such  changes,  but  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  them  as  being  outside  the  scope 
of  our  authority  and  our  mandate  from 
the  DNC. 

We  also  heard  proposals  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  Job  of  Vice  President. 
That,  too.  Is  outside  the  range  of  au- 
thority of  the  commission  and  party.  But 
unlike  the  proposals  for  constitutional 
and  State  law  changes,  this  Is  an  area  in 
which  the  President  has  direct  and  Im- 
mediate authority  to  act. 


The  Vice  President  Is,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  creature  of  the  President, 
In  terms  of  his  duties  and  authority! 
There  Is  no  detailed  Job  description  Ln 
the  Constitution — only  the  provision  that 
the  Vice  President  presides  over  the  Sen- 
ate, and  may  break  tie  votes  in  this  body. 
As  President  Harry  8  Truman  once  ob- 
served, there  is  room  for  initiative  here; 
It  is  one  of  the  rare  positions  in  which 
It  Is  the  man  who  makes  the  job,  rather 
than  the  job  making  the  man.  But,  out- 
side the  Senate,  it  is  a  job  with  much 
responsibility  but  little  authority.  The 
President  glveth  the  Vice  President  his 
powers  and  duties,  and  can  and  often 
does  taketh  away. 

That  is  a  crucial  point  in  understand- 
ing the  Vice-Presidential  selection  proc- 
ess. The  role  of  Vice  President,  and  our 
perceptions  of  It.  directly  influence  our 
attitudes  as  we  choose  men  to  fUl  this 
Important  position.  It  is  well-known  that 
many  men.  going  back  as  far  as  Thomas 
Jefferson,  have  held  the  job  and  come  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  little  Importance.  It 
Is  said,  though  seldom  if  ever  proven, 
that  some  men  have  been  offered  the 
nomination  for  Vice  President  and 
turned  It  down. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  political 
party  conventions  and  Presidential 
nominees  would  do  a  better  job  of  choos- 
ing candidates  for  Vice  President  if  the 
Job  were  raised  from  this  low  level  of 
esteem  and  elevated  to  one  of  greater 
prestige  and  authority.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
majiy  candidates  will  ever  campaign  as 
vigorously  for  the  second  place  on  the 
ticket  as  they  do  for  the  first.  All  the  best 
men  want  to  be  President.  That  is  as  it 
should  be  and,  given  the  nature  of  the 
political  beast,  probably  as  It  shall  re- 
main. 

But  too  often,  when  the  nominee  for 
President  has  been  chosen.  It  Is  as  If  a 
great  sigh  of  relief  goes  up  from  the  con- 
vention, and  the  Vice-Presidential  nomi- 
nation Is  disposed  of  almost  as  an  after- 
thought. The  choice  too  often  has  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  giving  the  ticket 
geographical  balance,  or  appeasing  dis- 
sident elements  in  the  party,  or  other 
considerations.  Only  secondary  regard  is 
given  to  the  nominee's  qualifications.  In- 
tegrity, leadership  ability  and  those  other 
characteristics  that  should  be  uppermost 
In  selecting  the  person  who  might  sud- 
denly become  President. 

If  any  President  would  seem  to  have  a 
personal  Interest  in  helping  improve  the 
chances  of  first-rate  Vice  President  be- 
ing chosen  In  the  future,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  President  who  Is  In  the  White 
House  now. 

We  have  recently  completed  the  ardu- 
ous process  of  confirming  a  new  Vice 
President  under  the  25th  amendment's 
provisions.  No  man  has  ever  undergone 
so  rigorous  an  examination  in  running 
for  an  office,  as  Mr.  Gerald  Ford  experi- 
enced before  becoming  the  40th  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

But,  if  the  President  is  disinterested  In 
upgrading  the  job  of  Vice  President  as 
a  precedent-setting  means  of  assuring 
better  choices  in  the  future,  then  he 
shO'iJd  do  so  to  make  best  use  of  the 
man  whose  talents  and  proven  ability 
helped  make  it  possible  for  him  to  get 
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through  such  close  congressional  scru- 
Uny. 

Other  Presidents,  in  recent  years,  have 
put  their  Vice  Presidents  to  work  to  In- 
creasingly greater  extents.  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy — and  as  I  can 
personally  attest.  President  Johnson- 
each  found  new  ways  for  their  seconds- 
In-command  to  serve  their  administra- 
tions. I  would  hope  the  current  Presi- 
dent would  follow  and  expand  upon  this 
precedent. 

The  selection  of  possible  tasks  for  a 
Vice  President  Is  broad.  As  we  all  are 
aware,  Mr.  Ford  has  a  very  strong  back- 
ground in  the  legislative  branch  and  Its 
processes.  He  should  be  put  to  work  as 
Presidential  liaison  with  the  Congress, 
a  role  that  has  needed  strengthening 
lately  and  for  which  Mr.  Ford  is  emi- 
nently qualified. 

He  could  serve  numerous  other  func- 
tions. I  have  long  maintained,  for 
example,  that  the  Vice  President  should 
replace  the  President  as  chairman  of 
the  Domestic  Council.  He  could  serve  as 
the  link  between  the  White  House  and 
the  State  and  local  governments.  He 
could  deal  with  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  He  could  perform  foreign 
Fwlicy  duties  abroad,  and  represent  the 
President  in  public  appearances  at  home. 

He  occupies  a  unique  position,  rank- 
ing higher  than  Cabinet  officers  while 
sitting  as  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
can  thus  perform  duties  which  a  Cab- 
inet officer  of  ordinary  rank  could  or 
should  not  undertake.  These  might  In- 
clude administrative,  political,  and  cere- 
monial tasks. 

He  can,  by  getting  around  the  country 
and  dealing  with  State  and  local  officials 
and  citizens,  sehve  the  dual  function  of 
ombudsman  for  the  public  and  political 
antenna  for  the  President.  He  can  help 
the  people  cut  through  the  red  tape  of 
Federal  bureaucracy,  while  picking  up 
the  mood  of  the  people  and  relaying 
what  he  finds  to  the  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  saw  fit.  when  I  was  his 
Vice  President,  to  assign  me  just  such  a 
broad-ranging  set  of  responsibilities,  and 
it  worked  well. 

Giving  the  Vice  President  a  sizeable 
share  of  the  burden  that  might  other- 
wise fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Presi- 
dent could  hold  an  added  advantage — it 
could  reduce  the  need  for  the  kind  of 
burgeoning  bureaucracy  we  have  seen  of 
late  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  if  we  had 
a  longer  history  of  Chief  Executives  giv- 
ing major  shares  of  responsibility  and 
authority  to  the  Vice  President,  there 
might  have  been  less  of  a  tendency  to 
fall  into  the  troubles  that  have  recently 
plagued  the  Vice-Presidency. 

But.  Mr.  President,  no  matter  how 
prestlRiou.s  the  office  of  Vicp  Pre.sldent 
might  be  made,  nor  how  serlou.sIy  we  take 
the  task  of  filling  It.  the  proce.'v;  by  which 
the  parties  select  nominees  for  the  sec- 
ond place  on  the  ticket  .still  needs  im- 
provement I  belle-.e  the  DNC  Vlce-Presl- 
dentlal Selection  Cnmmis.sion  ha,s  pro- 
duced a  workable  and  reasonable  reform 
In  the  .'^election  .sy.stem 

It  Is  not  dramatic  It  Is  not  radical. 
But  it  does  what  we  viewed  as  our  bstslc 


job — to  provide  the  Pre^idenuai  nomi- 
nee and  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention with  adequate  time  and  maneu- 
vering room,  and  greater  accessibility  to 
Information  about  prospective  nominees. 
so  they  might  choose  Vice-Presidential 
candidates  on  the  basis  of  their  quali- 
fications for  the  job  and  iheir  abiiity  to 
take  over  a5  President  If  that  sudden  and 
profoundly  serious  situation  arises 

We  have  attempted,  Mr  Pre.s;dent^ — 
and.  I  believe,  we  have  succeeded — to 
produce  a  selection  system  that  would 
serve  the  best  interests  not  just  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  of  the  Nation.  I 
commend  the  result  of  the  Commission's 
work  to  the  opposition  party,  and  offer 
it  as  an  example  for  its  leaders  to  follow. 
We  have  compiled  a  complete  record  of 
our  work,  includmg  transcripts  of  four 
hearings  and  of  the  meetings  of  the 
commission  and  its  executive  committee, 
and  hundreds  of  written  comments. 
These  are  available  through  the  DNC  for 
use  by  scholars,  politicians,  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  opposition  party  Is,  of  course,  also 
welcome  to  study  these  documents,  which 
we  on  the  commission  believe  make  up 
the  most  comprehensive  single  collection 
of  materials  yet  assembled  on  the  subject 
of  Vice  Presidential  selection. 

Our  recommendations,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  DNC  to  consider 
during  the  coming  year,  are  based  on  sev- 
eral underlying  principles  and  assump- 
tions. We  assumed  first,  that  the  old 
system  was  not  the  worst  of  all  systems. 
We  have  not  assumed  that  the  whole 
selection  process  was  a  failure.  After  all. 
it  gave  us  Vice  Presidents  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman  and  Lj-ndon 
Johnson,  who  proved  to  be  fully  fit  to 
succeed  to  the  Presidency  when  called 
upon. 

Another  underlying  principle  Is  that 
we  wanted  a  system  that  would  produce 
winning  candidates.  We  have  had  some 
people  in  American  politics  lately  who 
would  rather  lose  than  win.  because  it 
was  "the  right  thing  to  do."  They  have 
a  martyr  complex.  They  think  that  If 
they  have  put  up  the  "right"  candidate, 
even  though  he  loses,  they  have  done 
their  job.  They  consider  the  nomination 
to  be  all-important,  forgetting  about  the 
election. 

But  the  important  thing  Is  winning  the 
election.  We  on  the  Commission  have 
sought  to  devise  a  system  that  permits 
that  principle  to  operate — a  system  that 
permits  selection  of  winning  nominees. 

The  Presidential  nominee  will  want 
a  running  mate  with  whom  he  is  compa- 
tible, who  would  not  cause  him  any 
trouble,  and  hopefully  who  can  add  an- 
other 10  percent  or  so  to  the  vote  returns. 
Our  proposals  attempt  to  limit  the 
chance  of  the  Vice-Presidential  nominee 
being  a  liability,  and  enhance  the 
chances  that  he  will  be  an  as.set. 

Some  further  principles  underlying  our 
recommendations  include  the  belief  that 
the  national  convention  is  the  principal 
decisionmaking  body  in  choosing  nomi- 
nees for  President  and  Vice  President: 
that  the  Presidential  nominee  also  must 
have  a  signincant  role  in  choosing  his 
nmnlng  mate:  but  that  any  citizen 
should  have  the  right  to  seek   the  vice 


Presidential    nomination,    regardless   of 
the  Presidential  nominee's  preference. 

In  addition,  we  concluded  that  time 
and  iim;ng  are  essential  to  choosing  the 
best-qualified  Vice-Presidentlal  nominee 
who  also  best  enhances  the  strength  off 
the  ticket:  that,  if  given  enough  time, 
facts  aLso  .must  be  readily  available  to 
the  Presidential  nominee  in  making  his 
choice  or  choices  for  presentation  to  the 
convention;  and  that  despite  our  wishes 
for  harmony  and  tranquillity,  nominat- 
ing conventions  are  volatile  creatures 
which  can  occasionally  become  explo- 
sive. To  cope  with  this  final  con.=idera- 
tlon.  we  have  offered  a  safety-valve 
mechanism  for  use  m  emergencies,  an 
optional  Vice-Presidential  selection  sys- 
t-em  to  be  employed  when  the  Presiden- 
tial nominee  and  the  national  conven- 
tion agree  that  a  coo!iug-off  penod  Is 
needed  to  put  the  pieces  together  before 
choosing  a  Vice-Presidential  nominee. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  principles  and 
assumption.*,  the  commission  has  pro- 
posed; 

First,  appointment  by  May  1  preceding 
the  national  convention,  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Vice -Presidential 
NomJ^nation.  consisting  of  7  to  10  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  chairman  of  the 
I^mocratic  National  Commute,  with 
consent  of   the  executive   commltt-ee. 

The  members  shall  be  Democrats  of 
high  stature,  knowledge,  and  respect, 
who  are  neither  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  or  Vice-Presidential  nomi- 
nations, nor  actively  working  in  the 
campaigns  of  candidates  for  those  posi- 
tions. But  the  committee  shall  be  chosen 
after  consultation  with  all  candidates 
for   the   party's   nominations. 

The  commatiee  s  function  shall  be  to 
provide  the  Presidential  no.minee  with 
factual  infomation  on  potential  nomi- 
nees for  Vice  President  The  committee 
will  rely  on  publicly  available  informa- 
tion and  on  material  voluntarily  sup- 
plied by  candidates  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination.  Such  facts  shall  be 
gathered  concerning  any  person  the 
committee  considers  to  be  widely  men- 
tioned as  a  Llkelj'  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination,  or  whose  name 
is  suggested  by  a  Presidential  candidate. 
But  the  committee  shall  make  no  rec- 
ommendation on  a  Vice-Presidential 
nominee. 

The  advisory  committee  would  have 
no  Investigative  or  undercover  role.  The 
party  has  no  legal  authority  to  confer 
such  a  role  even  if  it  chose  to.  and  we 
on  the  Commission  were  not  persuaded 
such  activities  are  needed. 

When  you  run  for  public  office,  your 
opposition  is  going  to  investigate  you 
There  is  no  greater  investigative  opera- 
tion In  the  world  than  the  com.bined  ef- 
forts of  your  opposition.  And  what  they 
can  not  find  out.  it  would  tAke  a  grand 
jury  to  uncover.  It  Is  mj-  belief  that  re- 
cent events  Involving  Vice-Presidential 
choices  have  represented  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances Ordinarily,  such  things  do 
not  happen 

Second,  extension  of  the  convention 
calendar  to  5  days,  rather  than  4  as  in 
the  past,  with  selection  of  Uie  Vice-Pres- 
idential nominee  scheduled  for  the  final 
day.  This  allows  48  hours — rather  than 
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12  to  24  hours  as  in  the  past — between 
the  selections  of  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nee Euid  of  his  running  mate. 

Third,  provision  of  an  optional  system 
by  which  the  Presidential  nominee  and 
the  convention  could  agree  to  postpone 
selection  of  a  Vice-Presidential  nominee 
for  14  to  21  days. 

The  decision  in  that  case  would  fall  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
which  would  meet  as  a  new  "'Vice-Presi- 
dential Nominating  Convocation"  to  se- 
lect the  nominee  2  to  3  weeks  foUowing 
the  convention. 

This  convocation  would  be.  literally. 
a  "mini-convention"  in  which  the  vot- 
ing strength  of  each  state  has  in  pro- 
portion to  other  states  will  be  the  same 
as  at  the  national  convention.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  1976  will  be  restructured 
under  new  rules  for  national  committee 
representation,  to  reflect  the  makeup  of 
the  convention. 

Fourth.  The  provision  that,  while  the 
Presidential  nominee  shall  have  the  priv- 
ilege at  any  time,  either  at  the  national 
convention  or  at  the  Vice-Presidential 
Nominating  Convocation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  to  place  his 
Vice-Presidential  candidate  choice  or 
choices  in  nomination,  any  person  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  seeking  the  nomi- 
nation The  name  of  any  candidate  shall 
be  placed  In  nomination  for  the  party's 
endorsement  if  that  person  has  received 
petition  support  from  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  SLSsembled  delegates,  repre- 
senting elements  of  at  least  three  States, 
at  either  the  naticHial  convention  or 
nominating  convocation. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  earlier  statement  In 
the  RxcoRD  on  November  11,  1973,  in 
which  I  presented  the  preliminary  rec- 
ommendation of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Vlce-I*resldentlal  Selection 
Commission.  I  now  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  official  report  of  the  full 
commission  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows : 

Omcui.  RjEPOkT  or   trx   Vicx-PwEaiBxtmAi. 
Sklxctioi*  Commission  or  trz  Dkmocxatic 

P*BTT 

To  kasurc  tb«  continuity  of  good  kud 
responsible  government  for  th9  United 
States; 

To  provide  procedures  which  best  sssure 
that  the  Democratic  Party  nominates  Its 
Vice  Presidential  candidate  aftw  full  delib- 
eration. Inrestlgatloa.  and  comprehenstve 
consultation:  and 

In  the  hope  that  any  person  nominated 
for  the  position  of  Vice  President  of  the 
Called  States  by  the  Democratic  Party  will 
be  aa  individual  of  the  highest  probity,  with 
broad  experience  and  capable  of  assuming 
and  executing  the  OCBce  of  the  Presidency  in 
the  beM  interests  of  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion; 

The  Commlsiion  on  Vice  Presidential  Selec- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  August  9.  1973  man- 
date of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
hereby  tubtnlts  its  recommcndatloos  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  to  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  1978  DemocraUc 
National  Convention 

By  Uay  1  preceding  the  Convention  the 
Chairman  of  the  Deoiocratlc  National  Qsm- 
°^ii*»   with   the  OQoaent  at  the   BxecutlTC 
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Committee  shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Vice-Presldentlal  Nomination. 

The  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  7  or  more  than  lo  members  whose  judg- 
ment, by  virtue  of  their  personal  suture  and 
their  wide  knowledge  of  national  and  sUte 
OemocraUc  leadership  In  aU  regions  of  the 
country,  will  have  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nominee. 

Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  select- 
ed after  consulutlon  with  all  candidates 
seeking  the  Democratic  Presidential  or  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  but  shall  not  them- 
selves be  candidates  for  or  actively  engaged 
in  the  campaign  of  any  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  or  Vice  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

The  function  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  staff  assigned  to  It  shall  be  to  make 
available  to  the  PresldenUal  nominee  fac- 
tual Information  concerning  persons  whom 
he  may  wish  to  recommend  to  the  conven- 
tion for  the  Vlce-Presldentlal  nomination 

For  this  purpose,  the  committee  shall  col- 
lect such  objective  factual  Information  as 
may  be  publicly  available  or  as  may  be  fur- 
nished by  the  persons  concerned,  on  the  com- 
mlttees  Invitation  or  on  their  own  motion 
concerning  any  person  who  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  committee  has  been  widely  mentioned 
as  a  possible  Vlce-Presldentlal  nominee  or 
whose  name  is  suggested  for  the  committee 
by  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nominee 
but  It  shaU  not  make  any  recommendation 
of  a  Vlce-PresldentUl  nominee. 

To  give  the  Party's  Presidential  nominee 
additional  time  to  review  qualifications  and 
credentlaU  of  possible  vice  presidential  run- 
ning mates,  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, which  by  custom  has  met  for  four 
days  every  four  years.  shaU  meet  in  1976  for 
five  days,  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  Convention  will  convene  on  the  first 
day  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  remarks 
a  keynote  address,  and  the  resolution  of  aU 
Credentials  disputes 

2.  A  National  Platform  shall  be  adopted  at 
the  second  Session  of  the  DemocraUc  Na- 
tional Convention 

3.  A  Presidential  nominee  shall  be  selected 
at  the  third  Session  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

4.  The  full  Report  of  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  National  Convention.  Including  the 
permanent  Charter  of  the  DemocraUc  Party 
of  the  United  States  adopted  by  the  1974 
Conference  on  Party  Organization  and  Policy 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Convention  on  the 
fourth  day.  to  be  debated  fuUy.  amended  If 
necessary,  and  offlclaily  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

6.  The  last  session  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  shall  Include: 

(1)  The  RoU  CaU  for.  and  nomination  of 
a  Vice  Presldenaal  Candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  unless  the  Presidential  nominee 
within  24  hours  of  his  selection,  shall  rec- 
ommend and  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, after  an  opportunity  for  discussion 
has  voted  to  delegate  such  responsiblUty  to 
the  "Vice  Pre«dentlal  Nominating  Convo- 
cation of  the  Democratic  NaUonai  Commit- 
tee.' in  accordance  with  the  following  pro- 
cedure The  -Vice  PresldenUal  NominaUng 
ConvocaUon  of  the  DemocraUc  National 
Committee"  shaU  meet  not  later  than 
twenty-ooe  (21)  days  following  the  close  of 
the  Democratic  National  OonvenUon  at  a 
tune  not  coinciding  with  the  NaUonal  Con- 
venUon  of  any  other  major  political  Party,  to 
•elect  the  Party's  vice  presidential  nominee 
pursuant  to  procedures  set  forth  In  ArUcle 
vn  of  the  Codiflwl  Rules  of  the  DemocraUc 
Nauonal   Coounittee.   which   reads 

"(a)  The  delegation  from  each  Bute.  Ter- 
ritory or  DUtnct  Shan  be  entiUed  to  the 
same  number  of  votes  as  that  State.  Ter- 
ritory or  Dutrlct  was  entitled  to  cast  at  the 
National  Convention." 


"(b)  The  number  of  votes  to  be  cast  by 
each  member  present  and  voting  shall  be 
the  same  proporUon  of  votes  allocated  to 
his  or  her  delegation  under  SubsecUon  (a) 
of  the  Section  as  his  or  her  vote  on  the  Com- 
mittee Is  to  the  total  number  of  votes  on 
the  Committee  exercised  by  all  members  of 
the  delegation  from  his  or  her  State.  Ter- 
ritory or  District  who  are  present  and  voting 
when  the  vote  is  taken." 

"(c)  Where  a  vote  on  the  Committee  Is 
shared  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  shall,  for  the  piuT)ose  of  allocating 
votes  for  the  selection  of  the  vice  presiden- 
tial nominee,  be  apportioned  among  those 
members  sharing  It  who  are  present  and 
voting." 

(II)  The  Acceptance  Speech  (es)  of  the 
Nominee) 8)   of  the  Democratic  Party. 

(III)  Adjournment. 

No  provisions  of  these  rules  shall  be  Inter- 
preted to  prevent  any  Democrat  to  announce 
and  run  for  the  Vice  Presidential  nomina- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party  In  addition  to 
any  nominee  or  nominees  placed  in  nomina- 
tion by  the  Presidential  candidate,  any  p)er- 
son  receiving  petition  support  from  at  least 
10'^  of  assembled  delegates  representing 
elements  of  at  least  three  separate  state  dele- 
gations, whether  at  the  Democratic  NaUonal 
Convention  or  the  "Vice  Presidential  Nom- 
inating Convocation  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee"  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
his  or  her  name  placed  In  nomination  for  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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S.  1868— PROHIBITION  ON  THE 
IMPORTATION  OP  RHODESIAN 
CHROME 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  during  the 
debate  on  S.  1868  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  I  was  somewhat  amused  by  com- 
ments of  opponents  of  efforts  to  place  this 
coimtry  back  into  compliance  with 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  South - 
em  Rhodesia. 

It  may  be  harsh  of  me  to  use  such  a 
term  as  amused,  but  I  want  to  be  honest 
in  my  observations.  I  was  amused  by 
arguments  advanced  by  some  Members 
of  this  body  that  somehow  we  isz  not 
boimd  by  the  treaty  commitments  we 
undertook  in  1945  when  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  89  to  2,  approved  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act.  I  was  amused  be- 
cause some  of  the  very  Senators  who 
apparently  have  chosen  to  ignore  this 
treaty  commitment  were,  as  I  was.  our 
staunchest  supporters  of  the  8EATO 
treaty  which  served  as  the  basis  for  our 
Involvement  in  Indochina.  They  believed 
and  argued,  as  I  believed  and  argued, 
that  this  Nation  had  a  treaty  commit- 
ment under  SEA  TO,  and  to  abandon  that 
commitment  when  times  were  difficult 
for  this  Nation  would  cast  severe  doubts 
within  the  international  community  as 
to  our  credibility  and  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  our  word  under  treaty  agree- 
ments 

In  light  of  my  record  of  6iv>port  for 
three  administrations  in  the  conduct  of 
our  Indochlria  policy.  I  believe  I  am  in  a 
quite  credible  position  to  criticize  the 
dialog  of  Tuesday  In  my  Judgment,  some 
In  this  body  are  engtiglng  In  setting  a 
double  standard :  that  somehow  there  are 
some  treaty  commitments  by  which  we 
are  bound,  while  we  can  choose  those 
with  which  we  happen  to  disagree  as  the 


object  of  unilateral  action  detrimental  to 
that  agreement.  It  is  a  double  standard. 
1  would  just  add  that  we  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  Our  word  and  trustworthi- 
ness as  a  nation  is  involved  in  every  in- 
ternational agreement  to  which  we  com- 
mit ourselves. 

I  was  also  concerned  over  the  attitude 
of  some  in  this  body  who  would  argue 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  International  community  should 
somehow  set  the  standard  for  our  own 
conduct.  I  have  heard  considerable  criti- 
cism of  the  Soviet  Union,  deservedly  so  I 
might  add,  but  this  criticism  is  used  as 
an  attempt  to  justify  our  own  actions. 
This  is  quite  strange  that  there  are 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  are  the 
most  vehement  in  their  expression  of 
contempt  for  the  Soviet  Union,  while  on 
the  other  hand  choose  to  single  out  that 
country  as  an  excuse  for  the  United 
States  conducting  itself  in  a  similar  man- 
ner in  the  international  community. 

The  issue  is  not  to  what  degree  any 
nation  adheres  to  its  international  com- 
mitments or  how  many  treaties  any  na- 
tion choses  to  adhere.  I  find  this  ra- 
tionalization somewhat  distasteful  and 
doing  violence  to  our  very  heritage, 
values,  and  traditions  as  a  nation.  I  am 
sure  our  Founding  Fathers,  if  they  were 
here  to  witness  such  a  debate,  would 
find  it  equally  distasteful.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  other 
nation  for  that  matter,  should  set  our 
standard  of  conduct  within  the  inter- 
national conrmunity  or  should  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  our  violation  of  commitments. 
Yet,  I  gathered  from  the  debate  of  Tues- 
day there  are  those  in  this  body  who  feel 
otherwise. 

I  might  add-that  the  genius  of  our  Na- 
tio».  has  been  the  continued  willingness 
of  its  citizens  to  be  our  own  worst  critics. 
There  est  some  who  believe  this  is  repre- 
hensible. I  do  not  beUeve  this  character- 
ization is  consistent  with  our  ideals  or 
traditions.  If  we  fail  to  continually 
scrutinize  our  actions  as  a  nation,  then 
we  will  never  fall  as  a  nation.  We  must 
continually  subject  ourselves  to  this  ex- 
ercise in  an  effort  to  Uve  up  to  our  own 
ideals  Euid  traditions.  Our  strength  as  a 
naUon  is  not  derived  from  efforts  to 
gloss  over  where  we  have  failed  or  to  ig- 
nore our  shortcomings  We  engage  in 
hypocrisy  when  we  wrap  ourselves  in  the 
flag  as  a  justification  for  our  willing- 
ness to  violate  international  commit- 
ments. 

A  serious  allegation  was  raised  in  the 
debate,  one  consistently  raised  through- 
out the  course  of  consideration  of  S.  1868. 
which  many  opponents  of  the  legislation 
apparently  accepted  as  fact.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  allegation  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  buying  Rhodeslan  chrome.  This 
was  a  claim  advanct'd  by  Colt  Industries, 
one  of  the  prunary  lobbyists  on  behalf 
of  efforts  to  place  us  In  violation  of  UJ<. 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  which  was 
refuted  by  our  own  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, our  own  Government  experts,  and 
the  United  Nations  Sanctions  Commit- 
tee. This  allegation  has  been  refuted 
time  and  time  again.  The  factual  evi- 
dence is  on  my  side  regarding  this  claim 
and.  I  might  add.  it  is  not  based  upon 
what  some  industry  lobbyist  is  running 


around  the  Hill  trying  to  peddle  in  an 
effort  to  distort  the  truth. 

I  would  now  like  to  briefly  respond  to 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  TaftK  Al- 
though, I  will  respond  at  a  lat*r  date  in 
greater  detail  on  lus  remark.s,  I  do  want 
to  take  tills  opportunity  to  challenge 
some  of  the  as.sertions  he  has  made.  I 
was  amazed  at  his  claim  that  there  is 
somehow  a  domination  of  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc  "working  as  a  pawn  of  the  Soviet 
Union  within  the  United  Nations"  I 
would  suggest  that  it  might  prove  useful 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  read  the  report  the  disinguLshed  senior 
Senator  from  Kaixsas  'Mr,  Pearson  and 
I  submitted  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  our  service  as  dele- 
gates to  the  27th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  a  year  ago.  We  found  that 
all  of  the  major  powers,  whether  it  be 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  be  the  objects  of  criticism  from  the 
developing  world.  This  criticism  does  not 
emanate  from  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  alone, 
but  from  our  closest  neighbors  as  well, 
Latin  America.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  following  from 
our  report : 

It  Is  my  recommendation  that  the  U.S. 
delegation  should  work  on  establishing  and 
expanding  a  rapport  with  the  developing 
countries  before  significant  or  Important  Is- 
sues are  considered  In  the  various  committee 
and  plenary  sessions  of  the  U.N.  Otherwise, 
these  nations  will  vote  In  a  block.  One  way 
to  fragmentize  these  blocks  Is  to  devote  extra 
attention  and  time  to  the  developing  nations. 
For  example.  I  spent  a  significant  portion 
of  my  time  with  various  representatives  from 
these  nations.  This  effort  Included  taking 
delegations  from  these  nations  to  lunch, 
meeting  with  them  at  social  events,  and 
holding  numerous  discussions  with  them  In 
private.  As  a  consequence,  a  mutual  trust  and 
understanding  grew  out  of  these  contacts 
which  proved  to  be  very  productive  for  the 
U.S.  on  the  assessments  question. 

The  point  Is  that  representatives  of  the 
developing  nations  tire  of  being  pvished  Into 
the  background  while  we  spend  our  time 
with  the  Canadians,  the  British,  the  French, 
and  other  Industrialized  western  govern- 
ments. Thus,  It  Is  vitally  Important  to  devote 
Increasing  attention  to  working  with  the 
developing  nations. 

In  commenting  on  the  issue  of  inter- 
national terrorism  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  I  would 
urge  him  to  read  the  hearing  record  of 
September  6,  1973,  when  the  African 
Affairs  Subcommittee  received  testimony 
on  S.  1868.  During  that  hearing  we  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javitsi,  who  had  just  returned  from  an 
extensive  tour  of  Africa. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  made  the  following,  very  poignant, 
observation.  I  quote  from  page  107  of  the 
hearing  record : 

One  cannot  leave  that  area  without  the 
firm  conclusion  that  there  are  two  deep  Is- 
sues troubling  those  peoples  Insofar  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned :  One  Is  our  at- 
titude toward  Rhodesia  and  the  other  Is  our 
attitude  toward  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

The  distinguished  Senator  went  on  to 
note: 

But  If  I  ever  was  convinced  that  this  me«e- 
ure  (S.  1868)  is  the  right  one,  I  am  certainly 


convinced  now.  Not  only  do  I  consider  it 
right,  but  I  consider  It  indispensable.  Lest 
any  body  think  that  these  are  light  matters. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  International  Convention  on  Terrorism 
involving  skyjacking,  in  my  Judgment  faUed 
to  be  voted  on  effecUvely  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  at  the  U.N.  in  part  because  the 
African  nations  rejected  the  approach  of  a 
binding  International  convention.  They  were 
motivated  by  the  idea  that  we  were  not  co- 
operating with  them  so  why  should  they  co- 
operate with  us,  even  if  it  was  In  terms  of 
limiting  the  opportunities  of  terrorists  to 
force  governments  to  help  them  realize  their 
po.itical  alms,  even  If  those  governments 
were  third-party  go^mments  and  the  people 
being  assassinated  wel-e  third-party  nationals. 

I  find  the  so-called  reverse  moral  argu- 
ments offered  by  opponents  of  S.  1868  as 
somewhat  disquieting,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  reason  the  U.S. 
Congress  found  itself  in  the  position  of 
reversing  Itself  after  2  years  of  sanctions 
violation  stemmed  from  a  very  sophisti- 
cated and  concerted  lobbying  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  handful  of  special  interests 
and  the  Rhodesian  Information  Office 
located  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I 
am  not  blind.  I  receive  every  publication 
released  through  the  Rhodesian  Infor- 
mation Office  and  these  same  arguments 
are  advanced  in  their  official  statements. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  my  re- 
buttal to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Taft),  I  would  add  the  following 
observation.  We  have  bloc  voting  in  the 
United  Nations  because  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  are  fed  up  that  the 
military  and  economic  powers  of  the 
world  continue  to  ride  roughshod  over 
them.  They  are  fed  up  with  our  con- 
tinual exploitation  of  their  natural  re- 
sources with  little  concern  expressed  or 
demonstrated  on  our  part  for  their 
aspirations,  needs,  and  beliefs.  We  are 
entering  a  new  era  in  the  world  and  if 
this  Nation  is  not  prepared  to  recognize 
the  rapidly  changing  international  inter- 
relationships we  are  dooming  ourselves 
to  paying  a  heavy  price  for  our  ignorance 
and  arrogance.  I  wUl  go  into  greater  de- 
tail in  the  near  future.  But  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
future  and  not  set  their  feet  in  the 
cement  of  the  past 


SENATOR  SAXBE  S  APPOINTMENT 
AS  ATTORNEY  GENER.AL 

Mr.  SP.^RKMAN  Mr  F>resident.  even 
though  we  rejoice  in  the  verv  fine  ap- 
pointment that  the  President  ha.<  made 
in  the  person  of  Senator  Wh-Liam  Saxbe 
of  Ohio  to  be  Attx^rney  (General  of  the 
United  SUtes,  we  all  regret  to  see  him 
leave  the  Senate 

I  first  came  tc  know  Bill  Saxbe  when 
he  entered  the  U  S  Senate  He  has  a 
wonderful  personality,  a  good  sense  of 
himior.  and  a  dedication  to  thtng.<;  that 
are  good    He  has  been  an  able  Senator. 

Bill  Saxbe  and  his  beautiful  a:id 
charming  wife.  Dolly,  were  membe.-?  of 
a  delegation  to  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  which  Mrs  Spark- 
man  and  I  also  attended  Thev  took  a 
very  acUve  and  impressive  part  In  all  of 
the  group's  activities 

Bill  Saxbe  has  been  recognized  for 
his  ability  in  the  law    I  am  absolutely 
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confident  that  he  will  make  a  good  At- 
torney General.  President  Nixon  has 
made  a  fine  cholro 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut. 
Senator  Ribicopf,  reported  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  last  No- 
vember on  the  results  of  his  personal 
Inquiries  Into  the  International  aspects 
of  the  energy  crisis  His  conclusions, 
based  on  firsthand  observations  In  Eu- 
rope, can  be.  in  my  view,  very  valuable 
to  the  Senate  in  its  consideration  of  fu- 
ture policy  alternatives  Senator  Ribi- 
corr  focuses  on  the  need  for  a  coopera- 
tive policy  among  the  principal  Western 
nations. 

I  ask  unarJmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Ribicoffs  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PsmOPOLTTICS    AND    THE    AMEmiCAN    E>(mCT 
SHOkTACE 

(Report  by  Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 
U.S.  Senate.  November  8,   1973) 

LTTTTB    or   TEANSsrrrTAL 

US    Senate. 
Washington.  DC  ,  November  5. 1973. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  EaviN.  Jr. 
Chairman.  GoremTnent  Operations 
Committee. 
Deaa  Ma.  CH.\iaMAN     As  you  know,  at  the 
end  of  Au^vist.  I  traveled  abroad  on  t>ebalf 
of  the  Committee  to  study  international  and 
European  aspects  of  the  energy  problem. 

As  Is  my  usual  practice  after  such  offlcl&l 
tripe.  I  t^m  submitting  my  report  of  findings 
and  conclusions.  I  hope  they  will  t>e  of  In- 
terest to  you  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, particularly  as  we  continue  our  hear- 
ings on  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

I  had  delayed  submitting  my  report  to  you 
so  that  It  might  include  obeervatlons  and 
comments  on  the  most  recent  Middle  East 
conflict  and  Its  effect  on  the  world  energy 
picture. 
With  t>e8t  wlshee, 
Smcerely. 

Amk  Ribicoit. 


PETaopoLPncs  akd  the   Amxbican   Enebgt 
ShobtacA 

I.    UTTBODCCTTpN 

There  has  been  growing  concern  over  fu- 
ture energy  shortages  In  the  United  States. 
and  much  talk  about  an  "energy  crisis."  The 
feeling  Is  widespread  that  the  Pederal  Ooy- 
ermnent  must  organize  Itself  Ijetter  in  order 
>to  reconcile  the  Increasing  demands  for  en- 
'  ergy  with  a  peaking  of  domestic  oil  produc- 
'  tlon,  harm  to  our  balance  of  payments  posl- 
ktLon.  and  dangerous  dependence  on  Middle 
East  oil. 

Since  almost  every  other  Industrialized  na- 
tion In  the  world  Is  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  of  energy  than  the  United  States, 
and  Is  generally  more  efficient  in  using  en- 
ergy, perhaps  this  country  can  learn  from 
their  experience 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  the  world's  grow- 
ing appetite  for  ener^  may  lead  to  disas- 
trous competition  as  Western  Europe.  Japan, 
and  the  United  State*  t>egln  competing  for 
the  sajne  finite  resources. 

In  order  to  find  some  answers  to  these 
problems.  I  traveled  to  London  and  Parts  last 
August  on  behalf  of  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee    I  had  a  number  of  wide- 


ranging  dlscuasloos  in  Burope  with  the  peo- 
ple dealing  directly  with  these  problems — 
with  the  heads  of  foreign  oU  companies,  with 
foreign  envoys  to  the  OrganlBatlon  of  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  ^  and  Development 
(OECD).  with  British  and  French  govern- 
ment officials,  and  with  American  personnel 
abroad. 

Before  my  trip  the  Sut>cotnmlttee  on  Re- 
organization, Research  and  IntemaUonal 
Organisations,  which  I  chair,  had  already  b»- 
gun  hearings  on  the  proposal  to  create  a  new 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 3  3135  Further  hearings  will  be  held 
on  this  Important  legislation,  and  I  feel  that 
some  of  the  Issues  I  have  raised  In  this  re- 
port must  l>e  considered  If  our  nation  Is  to 
develop  a  coherent  energy  policy. 

The  following  Li  a  listing  of  some  of  the 
people  I  had  discussions  with  in  London  and 
Paris: 

London 

P.  B.  Peter  Vlnter.  CB.  Deputy  Secretary. 
Department  of  Trade  and  Industry 

George  S  Whitehead.  Assistant  Under  Sec- 
retary. Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office. 

Brian  C  Cublxin.  Deputy  Secretary,  Cab- 
inet Office 

H.  Bryan  Thomas.  Director,  Corporate  De- 
velopment, Burmah  Oil  Trading  Ltd. 

Prank  McPadzean.  Chairman,  SheU  Inter- 
national. 

Geoffrey  Chandler,  Coordinator,  Trade  Re- 
lations, Shell;  Thomas  Greene.  Head,  North 
American  Desk.  Shell. 

Paris 

Yves  Glrard,  Deputy  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Energy,  French  Mlnlatry  of  IndustrUl 
Development. 

Jean-U>uls  Beffa,  Direction  des  caburants. 
Ministry  of  Indtistry. 

Frederick  Atkinson,  Assistant  Secretary 
General.  Department  of  Economic  and  Sta- 
tistical Affairs,  OECD. 

Emlllo  Gerelll.  Deputy  Director,  Environ- 
ment Directorate.  OECD. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Haussermann,  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Agency.  OECD. 

Burton  Relnfrank.  Secretary  of  Oil  Com- 
mittee. Industry  and  Energy  Directorate 
OECD 

Robert  Ovart,  Secretary  of  Energy  Com- 
mittee, Industry  and  Energy  Directorate. 
OECD. 


that  their  views  oould  tM  considered  in  the 

delltieratlons  of   the  committee. 

In  March  I  had  Joined  In  Introducing 
Senate  Reeolutlon  74.  calling  on  President 
NUon  to  begin  negotiations  with  the  other 
major  oil  consuming  nations  leading  to  bar- 
gaining on  a  government-to-government 
basis  with  oU  producing  states  and  their  own 
unified  entity — the  OrganlEation  of  Petro- 
leura  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC). 

In  May  I  had  cosponsored  legislation  pro- 
viding for  continued  sales  by  major  oil 
companies  of  gasoline  to  Independent  gaso- 
line retailers  at  the  same  percentage  levels 
as  In  a  previous  base  period,  and  to  assure 
equitable  distribution  of  petroleum  products 
to  all  regions  of  the  country 

Along  with  a  number  of  other  Senators. 
I  bad  also  signed  a  letter  to  President  Nlion 
urging  him  to  use  the  authority  granted  him 
by  the  Congress  In  the  Economic  StabUlra- 
tlon  Act  to  allocate  crude  and  p>etroleum 
products,  so  that  healthy  competition  of  the 
small  Independent  refiners  and  gasoline  mar- 
keters would  not  be  eliminated 

On  June  5,  the  Senate  passed  S  1570.  the 
Emergency  Fuel  Allocation  Act  of  1073.  This 
bill  Included  an  amendment  I  had  offered  and 
which  has  been  approved  on  the  floor,  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Emergency  Fuel  Associa- 
tion. This  measure  was  designed  to  ensure 
that  municipal,  county  and  state  govern- 
ments would  be  able  to  get  enough  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil  to  provide  essential  services  to 
their  citizens. 

The  Senate  again  passed  a  mandatory  fuel 
allocation  bill  later  in  the  session  in  an  ef- 
fort to  spur  Administration  action. 

in.    THX    AMIBICAN    KNXBGT    APPETTrE 


n.     THE    LZCISLATIVE    CONTEXT 

As  a  Senator  from  New  England,  problems 
associated  with  energy  shortages  were  not 
new  to  me.  For  a  number  of  years  the  res- 
idents of  my  home  State  of  Connecticut  and 
citizens  In  other  parts  of  New  England  had 
been  paying  premium  prices  for  No.  3  fuel 
oU  to  heat  their  homes.  Independent  dealers, 
who  supplied  35  percent  of  all  the  gasoline 
and  40  percent  of  all  the  heating  oil  to  Con- 
necticut residents  had  their  own  special 
problems. 

During  the  months  preceding  my  trip.  I 
had  strongly  advocated  a  variety  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  had  taken  other  actions 
to  ensure  the  continued  flow  of  petroleum 
products  to  New  England  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices  to  consumers 

In  January  I  had  cosponsored  the  New 
England  States  Fuel  OU  Act  to  permit  un- 
limited Imports  of  No.  3  home  heating  oil. 
Later  I  sought  and  received  assurance  from 
the  Administration  that  Us  new  OU  Policy 
Committee  would  establish  a  special  sub- 
committee to  deal  with  Connecticut  and 
New  England's  particular  problems. 

In  February,  I  conducted  a  hearing  on 
Reorganization  Plan  No  1  of  1973.  which 
transferred  the  chairmanship  of  the  OU  Pol- 
icy Committee  from  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  to  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  At  the  hearing,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  agreed  to  establish  a  New 
England  Regional  Advisory  Committee  which 
would  Include  Independent  fuel  oU  dealers  so 


The  American  energy  appetite  has  no  equal 
anywhere  In  the  world.  Our  energy  con- 
sumption doubled  l>etween  1950  and  1970, 
and  at  the  present  growth  rate,  this  will 
double  again  In  about  twelve  years.  By  1985 
the  United  States  will  have  used  more  energy 
than  was  used  In  all  previous  history.  With 
six  percent  of  the  world's  population,  we 
today  consume  alx)ut  one-third  of  all  the 
world's  energy  and  over  one-half  of  all  the 
gasoline  produced. 

American  Industry  has  for  years  burned  up 
more  energy  as  a  method  of  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity. This  has  not  been  without  Its 
Ironies  For  example,  we  have  even  noade  our 
automobile  engines  larger  to  support  new 
antl-poUutlon  devices.  The  average  Ameri- 
can-made automobUe  gets  13.5  miles  to  the 
gallon — or  almost  double  the  gasoline  re- 
quired to  move  Its  European  counterpart  the 
same  distance  This  same  automobile  delivers 
only  10  percent  of  the  energy  It  consumes  to 
Its  rear  wheels  as  fxjwer  Or  another  example, 
European  Industrial  operations  usually  op- 
erate with  an  energy  consumption  of  10  to 
20  percent  or  less  than  that  required  to  do  the 
s.<ime  Job  as  American  Industry. 

What  has  happened  since  World  War  II 
Is  that  the  United  SUtes  has  become  hooked 
on  cheap  oil — with  the  oil  companies  acting 
as  pushers.  The  rest  of  the  world  tolerated 
this  sltflatlon  as  long  as  the  United  States 
was  self-eufflclent  in  energy  resources  and 
was  using  its  own  raw  materials.  Now.  be- 
cause of  our  growing  dependence  on  oU.  we 
are  being  forced  to  purchase  more  of  It  over- 
seas, competing  directly  with  Europe  and 
Japan.  This  has  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  value  of  the  American  doUar,  the 
Impact  on  our  national  security,  and  the  role 
of  the  United  Statee  as  a  world  power. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  our  na- 
tion's energy  consumption  pattern  Is  our  re- 
liance on  oU  Today  roughly  46  percent  of  the 
energy  consvimed  in  this  country  comes  from 
oU.  and  33  percent  from  natural  gas,  largely 
a  byproduct  of  oU  production  Of  the  re- 
nialnder,  18  percent  Is  from  coal,  4  percent 
from  hydroelectric  power,  and  only  .0  per- 
cent from  nuclear  planta. 
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Our  own  domeeUc  production  of  oii  i*  nmv 
averaging  about  U  mU'lon  barreU  per  day. 
out  cif  s  t.<,t*j  of  more  than  17  mUUon  barreis 
coixB-.Tnefi  If  currei.t  demand  keepg  r-Wm^'.-..^ 
at  the  same  rate,  our  needs  Ir.  1980  will  be 
36  million  t>arr«ls  f>er  day  with  -ioee  to  half 
of  It  coming  from  abr-jarf 

The  following  table  shown  where  the  fnlt- 
ed  Sialon  jfets  its  crude  oU  and  oil  product* 
today: 

Taaui  I. — Thr  K^wret  of  our  oO  as  of  June  30, 
t97i  (crud/-  (HI  anA  rnr^ducts) 

Percent 
Domastlo  production 03.40 

Imports: 

C*n»da 8.15 

Latin  America  (principally  Vene- 
Biwla.  ai«->  Mexico  and  the  Carlb- 
>»•»«)   -  14.03 

West  Africa  i  prlnclpaMy  Nigeria,  also 

Angola  and  Ohana  '  . 2.W 

Araboountrif*  Al(?eria  Kgv-pt  Libya, 
Tunisia,  Abi:  Dhabi  Ira^.  BtUireln, 
Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia.  and' 
others)  544 

OtAer  countrlee  (Including  Iran)---     3.92 
'souroes  (Including  reaerree)--     2.20 

TAK.E  il.-U^  OIL  CONSUMPTION 

r 


a  fK«ltlon  wherp  eit.her  Its  r^relgn  poller  or 
:noral  c.holoee  are  dictaied  bv  a  dependence 
.>n  foreljfn  oU  Wp  should  all  be  thankfu: 
that  this  country  has  r.oi  vet  reached  the 
stage  where  vital  Amerlran  Interest*  are 
sacrificed    bf^auae    nf    deper.denre      r,    A.-ab 

;i  -  -i>r   Soviet    natural    pas    for    that    .-natter 
During  n.y  tnp  I  had  dlscus-sed  the  th.-eat 

f  Arab  oil  stoppages  -.o  the  econcmies  cf 
WMtern  Europe,  and  it  was  apparent  to  me 
■hat  while  some  planning  for  such  emer- 
gencies has  been  done  at  the  working  level 
the  political  will  to  avoid  being  blackmailed 
was  lacking  among  most  European  nations 
notably  Pranre 

Last  year  Weptem  Europe  used  oil  for 
about  Si  per-eiit  of  its  total  energy  con- 
sumption as  the  following  table  shows: 

TABLE  lll.-CONSUMPTION  OF  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  ENERGY 
AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  CONSUMPTION  (1972) 


Umtad 
Kin(doin 


Oil 

Nataraltn... 
Solid  fusil.... 
HydroetwSric.. 
Nedsir 


MHIioin  of  Ptfcant  of 

bomts  total  oil 

psf  dty       oensumption 


51.1 

12.6 

34.3 

.2 

1.1 


Total 

Waste  rn 

France 

Europo 

70.5 

S3. 4 

7.6 

9.8 

118 

23.6 

2.7 

2.8 

.4 

.4 

Te«ri. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Actual: 
ItTO. 
1171. 

1^(( 
PreJeded 
1I7S. 
19N. 

lias. 


14.7 
1S.1 
It.  3 
110 

21.0 
22-25.0 
25-27.0 


Two-thirds  of  this  came  from  the  Middle 

Ka*t  with  most  of  the  reet  coming  from 
Africa  ThTf^  CO .;n trie*--  Ubva,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Kuwait^-provlded  more  than 
one-half  of  Western   Europe  s  supplies 

TABLE  IV     IM.PQRIS  Of  CfivlCL  Oil  6t 
REGION  OF  ORIGIN  (1J72) 


U.S.  OIL  IMPORTS 


Aduai: 

1970 

1971 

1972.... 

1973(e«inwM) 

PniiactMt. 

1975 

1980 

19e 


United 
Kinidom 


Franc* 


3.4 

23 

17 

2S 

4.( 

28 

(.0 

33 

7.5 

36 

9-12.5 

36-57 

1»-15.0 

n-to 

Middl*  Esjt.... 

Africa 

Wtstarn  Hamisplisra. 

Communist .. 

Other 

Tstai 


66.2 

66.3 

25.9 

30.7 

5.2 

1.5 

.2 

1.5 

2.5 

0 

100.0 


100.0 


IV.  prraopouTics — thus  n«w  oamx  or  nations 
For  a  numtJer  of  years  I  have  emphasized 
that  ecopolltics  is  repia  ing  geopolitics  as 
the  prime  trov^t  m  the  afTalrs  of  nations. 
European  lnt«>trrH!  10::  th-ough  the  Common 
Market  and  'he  soviet  desire  for  American 
trade  a-:d  te<  (.T.'ik>gv  bear  out  this  conten- 
tion H.w-ver  with  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions of  U  e  ^^ .  rid  actively  competing  for  the 
same  petn  if  .m  reso  ipces  and  with  the  ex- 
porting natlon.s  i.sing  oil  t^i  amass  unprece- 
dented wealth  and  political  power  petropol- 
Ittce  Is  beginning  to  dominate  bv.th  ecopoll- 
tics  and  geopolltlca 

This  became  rr.Tst  apparent  d  irli.g  the 
moat  recent  Middle  East  conflict  Not  only 
was  the  withholding  of  Arab  mi  used  as  a 
weapon,  but  the  gover:.mei.ts  of  Western 
Europe  convinced  themselvps  that  beca-se 
of  Vhelr  dependence  on  Arab  nil  they  had  to 
ptin-ue  policies  which  undermined  the  very 
basU  of  NATO 

Wh.m  the  Ml-a."  fighter  bombers  Kranoe 
sold  U>  Libya  Aere  used  In  combat,  when 
Engtani^  placed  a:i  embargo  011  the  ship- 
ment of  spare  tanx  parts  U,  Israel  and  when 
Germany  refused  tr.  permit  its  tern-xiry  or 
airspace  U->  be  ise<l  by  American  p'.aT.ea  air- 
lifting nee.led  military  supplies  to  Israel  - 
we  not  c-nly  have  a  failure  of  leadership  but 
petPopdlMcs  threate.uing  to  rupture  the 
North  Atltntlo  Alliance 

If  the  U.Mt«i  States  la  tn  remain  a  wortd 
power    tt  m  jst   r.ever  permit  ttaelf  to  be  in 
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V.  CKXAT  BarraiN — a  stabt  in  rvx.  right 

DESBCnON 

My  talks  in  Britain  convinced  me  that  the 
British  are  ahead  of  t>oth  their  European 
neighbors  and  ourselves  In  planning  for  the 
future  With  hardly  any  petroleiun  resources 
of  Its  own.  Britain  has  always  been  heavUy 
reliant  on  imports  Portunatelv  Britain  still 
has  slgnlflcant  stoclts  uf  coal  aiid  a  well  orga- 
nlMd  nuclear  energy  pro-am.  Long  the 
dominant  power  In  the  oU-rich  Persian  Gulf 
Britain  today  must  avoid  having  this  same 
region  place  a  stranglehold  on   its  economy 

Shortly  after  I  left  England  Mr  Pe^e- 
WaUer.  Secretary  of  State  f- r  Trade  ^-.d 
Industry,  whom  I  have  met  with  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  announ-ed  a  number  of  steps 
that  would  put  the  United  Kl:.gdcm  m  a 
better  position  "than  alm<;«i  anv  ether  ma- 
jor Industrial  country  to  meet' her  energy 
needs"  "^ 

These  were  the  measures  he  outlined 
r  Leglalatlon  to  enable  the  coal  Industry 
to  keep  open  pits  that  would  otherwise  be 
uneconomic; 

3  A  major  reorgstUzatlon  of  the  nuclear 
i-.d  ;stry  creating  one  strong  commercially 
oriented  nuclear  construction  company  and 
providing  the  government  with  a  powerful 
Nuclear  Advisory  Board  (one-tenth  of  the 
united  Kingdom's  electricity  Is  already  gen- 
erated from  nuclear  sutlons) ; 

3.  Development  of  the  sodium-cooled  fast 
nuclear  reactor,  with  the  first  commercial 
contracts  scheduled  for  1978; 

4.  Jotat   development   with    the   Germans 


and  Dutch  for  the  development  of  the  centri- 
fuge   enrichment    process   to   achieve   major 

•jreakthrfjughs    \u    this    sphe-'e    of    nuclear 
;  ■  wer  l.n  the  next  20  years;  and 

."5  Development  of  oU  and  gas  resources 
:■.  su!-roundlne  oceans  (The  first  off-shoie  oU 
w:l.  be  erlracted  next  year  and  production 
IS  estimated  to  reach  l;>etween  70  and  100 
.million  tons  by  1980  ) 

As  the  on  resources  in  the  North  Set.  are 
developed  over  the  next  several  years  West- 
ern Europe's  oU  production  «,  111  Increase  sub- 
stantially particularly  In  Denmark  the 
l.r:lt«d  K;.-igdom  and  Norwav  The  problem 
of  course.  Is  that  their  own  Increasing  rates' 
of  consumtitlon— while  not  as  high  as  otirs— 
will  not  enable  them  to  change  their  heavy 
dependence  on  outside  sources  in  the  near 
future 

The  British  recognize  the  waste  inherent 
In  the  duplication  of  research  throughout 
the  world  Thase  Bntons  I  spoke  to  all  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  to  collaborate  not 
only  with  Britain  5  Com::-,  n  .Market  part- 
ners, but  with  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

VI.  INTEiNATIONAX  COOPEEAriON 6TnjL  AT   TK« 

BLtlPaiNT     STAGS 

Last  June,  the  23-:iatlon  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  met  to  discuss  how  to  efTectively  co- 
operate to  manage  the  world  enerKT  prob- 
lem. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  propoeed, 
and  the  standing  OECD  Oil  Committee  ac- 
cepted, a  suggestion  that  an  mforma.  work- 
ing group  be  established  to  develop  and  evaj 
uate  various  issues  and  options  of  aji  OECD- 
wlde  agreement  to  share  01.  ;n  times  of 
emergency  The  U.S  deiegaucn  also  prcposed 
expanded  internationai  cooperauoc  m  re- 
search and  development  to  increase  energy 
supplies  and  to  diversify  resources 

I  fear,  however,  that  based  jpon  the  laci 
of  success  of  a  similar  high  level  group  set 
up  in  1971,  to  work  on  trade  problems  this 
latest  OECD  effort  will  net  achieve  real  re- 
sults umestf  the  participating  r.aUons  dis- 
play a  m.uch  greater  willingness  to  cooperate 
Diplomats  are  usually  loathe  to  point  the 
finger  of  blame  at  any  one  nation  in  partic- 
ular But  on  th»e  basis  of  my  talks  I  was 
left  With  the  definite  ;::.p.-es£;,.n  t.hat  the 
major  obstacle  to  emergency  sharing  pro- 
posals, and  for  greater  coo.-di.-iation  :■  bar- 
gaUUng  with  the  OPEC  countries  ^-as  the 
attitude  of  the  French  government  It  Is  now 
apparent  that  instead  of  seeking  wavs  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  and  oU:er  oU 
consuming  nations  the  French  are  reiving 
on  tnelT  strongly  pro-Arab  foreign  pollcv  to 
ensure  their  own  access  to  Middle  Kaet  oil 

One  of  the  chief  topics  of  discussion  dunng 
my  visit  was  the  unilateral  hut  m  unex- 
pected. Libyan  take-over  cf  a  c«nt.roiiing'  iq. 
t«rest  m  the  operations  cf  the  Ave  major 
Western  oU  companies  producing  and  mar- 
keting Ubyan  oil  The  oompanies  affected 
expressed  their  determination  to  pursue  the 
expropriated  ou  in  the  courts  th.rougv^cut 
th-e  world  This  .tiianoe  e:.  international  'aw 
Is  indeed  praibeworthv  But  i.'  more  tough- 
ness had  been  dJsplaved  dur.ng  the  ear'v 
stages  of  negoiisuons  with  Ubva  over  crude 
ou  pncas.  the  oU  exporting  ratt:-:)n.  wtJUJd 
not  have  their  cileuts  both  luer^llv  a-.d  fie- 
urauveiy  over  a  barrel  todav—a-itfe  oil  coa- 
stuners  footing  the  bill 

It  Is  true  that  some  ot,nsuucUve  steps 
have  already  been  taken  Each  OECD  mern^ 
ber  iS  suppcjsed  to  have  a  fuel-rauon-ng  -v- 
tem  ready  for  immediate  implementation 
-  needed  But  only  England  and  France  had 
complete  .ration  systems  readv  to  go  d  u! 
«>5-day  resen-e  stocks  cf  .U  b'v  compariC; - 
the  United  States  had  only  a  few  davs  sup- 
ply of  oil.  and  t.his  ifl  made  up  of  what  is  In 
the  pipeline. 

The  OECD  has  formally  ackriowledged  the 
need   for  a  comprehensive  energy  policy   for 
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lt«  members.  Thi»  would  cover  such  Issues  as 
BuropesA  dependency  upon  Imported  oU.  US. 
competition  for  ou  sources  and  products,  and 
the  impact  of  the  United  8t«tes- Israel  I  re- 
lauonsUips  upon  Arab  oU  sources.  However, 
during  the  latest  crisis,  the  OBCO  OU  Com- 
mittee could  not  agree  on  any  action  to 
counter  the  Arab  oU  embargo.  Nor  could  the 
Common  Market  countries  agree  on  how  to 
assist  Holland,  a  special  target.  Such  actions 
as  blocltlng  exports  or  freezing  Arab  accounts 
were  ruled  out 

If  concerted  political  action  Is  not  possible 
at  thu  time.  It  would  seem  thAt,  at  the  least, 
the  OECD.  composed  of  23  Industrialized 
nations.  Incltidlng  the  VS..  Japan,  and  Can- 
ada, could  be  a  focal  point  for  Increased 
cooperation  in  research  and  development 
projects.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  could  already  learn  much  from  for- 
eign processes  which  put  a  premium  on  con- 
serving scarce  energy  supplies. 

While  many  are  now  aware  of  our  nation's 
Inefficiency  In  the  use  of  energy,  it  is  less 
well  known  that  in  converting  energy  to 
power,  we  do  so  much  more  wastefully  th.in 
most  other  industrial  countries.  Whae  exnct 
figures  on  this  are  lacking.  It  is  reliably 
estimated  that  In  the  conversion  process  we 
waste  about  one-half  of  al!  the  energy  we 
consume  Cm  the  other  hand,  a  country  like 
Sweden  loses  cnly  40  percent  Common  re- 
search and  development  projects  and  sharlne 
of  technology  could  only  be  to  the  benefit 
of  all. 

WhUe  I  was  in  Paris.  I  also  looked  Into  the 
results   of   a   tJNESCO   conference    on    solar 
ener^   that   had    recently   been   held   there 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  some  day  solar  and 
nuclear   energy    wUl    provide    almost    all    of 
the    world's    power     But.    realistically,    the 
widespread  use  of  solnr  power  is  cot  for  th's 
century  This  Is  not  to  say  that  more  should 
be  done,   particularly   In   the  southern  one- 
third  of  this  country  where  the  development 
of  residential  solar  units  could  heat  hom"9. 
provide  hot  water  and   possibly,   air  condi- 
tioning   Working  trnita  are   already  In   use 
abroad,  and  are  mere  technically  advanced 
than    any    currently    manufactured    in    the 
United  States    If  \\sea  oa  a  large  scale,  resi- 
dential   applications    could    result    In    sub- 
stantial savings  of  conventional  fuels   There 
is  no  shortage  of  "raw  material"  here,  and 
even  less  likelihood  of  ain  embargo' 
vn.  on.  ASio  rax  woau>  economt 
In  speaking  to  foreign  oU  company  officials 
about  the  use  of  Arab  oil  for  political  pur- 
ixiees.  I  found  surprtalns;  unanimity  in  the 
view    that    up   until    then,    the    Armb-Iaraell 
■  conflict  had  not  been  a  major  factor  In  the 
naaneuverings    by    the   oU    exporting   states 
The   view   was  e.xpreoaed   that  the  demands 
for   greater    control    and    higher   prices    for 
crude  oil  were  dictated  by  eco.^omlc  rather 
than  political  constderatloQS.  I  was  told  of 
the   growing   feeling   among    many   oil    pro- 
ducers that  their  oil  was  worth  more  la  the 
ground    than    it    Is    by   selling    it   during   a 
period  of  inflatioo 

When  Saudi  ArabU  talked  of  production 
cutback*,  this  was  dlcUted  more  by  eco- 
nomic* than  politics  One  notable  exception 
to  thia  -oil  bank"  In  the  ground  thinking  ts 
Iran,  which  Is  producing  as  much  oU  as 
It  can— «oDae  6  mUllon  barrels  a  day  The 
Shah  has  stated  that  Iran  want."?  maximum 
oil  revenue*  now  in  order  to  modernl?*  and 
develop  Its  society 

There  1"^  no  doubt  that  the  other  Middle 
East  on  nations  could  do  more  to  aaslst  their 
own  peoples  Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of 
their  excess  oil  revenues  Is  not  used  In  thU 
war  In  the  midst  of  the  last  run  on  the 
'!•?"*'•  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intema- 
>»bnal  Trade,  which  X  chair,  sought  answer* 
from  top  government  officials  as  to  which 
nations  and  corporations  benefited  from  the 
attack  on  the  dollar.  WhUe  no  definitive 
analyaia  was  forthcoming,  the  moTement  of 


Arab  oil  money  during  this  erlsts  wma  ac- 
knowledged, as  well  as  Arab  purchases  of 
gold.  However,  Buropwan  bankers  estimated 
that  between  one-fl/th  and  one-third  '  "» 
dollars  exchanged  for  German  markK  «,.-,• 
from  oil  money  The  potential  for  servius 
damage  to  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem by  shifts  of  these  fa;  ds   is  enormous 

The  United  States  in  1972  had  a  M  bll- 
Uan  deficit  in  its  balance  of  payments  r«- 
sulUng  from  energy  imports^  We  will  spend 
about  »7.e  billion  for  oil  Imports  this  year 
alooe.  This  figure  could  reach  $17  billion  bv 
!9eO  If  current  trends  continue  TWs  year 
alone.  Saudi  Arabia  will  receive  M  billion  in 
oU  revenuee.  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  Sheikdoms  over  the  next  12 
years  will  collect  the  staggering  total  of  $227 
billion — and  this  Is  a  low  figure  based  on  an 
estimate  before  recent  price  hikes. 

By  1965  it  Is  forecast  that  Arab  reserves 
of  gold  and  foreign  exchanges  will  rise  to 
over  $100  billion  How  and  where  this  money 
Is  spent  poses  a  challenge  to  all  Industrial- 
ized nations  and  to  the  economic  health  of 
the  entire  world  commiinlty. 

There  are  no  doubt  limits  as  to  how  much 
money  can  be  spent  in  places  like  Kuwait. 
Abu  Dabhl  and  Qatar  The  law  of  diminlah- 
ing  returns  undoubtedly  applies  to  Cadillacs 
also  The  Idea  has  been  advanced  that  some 
of  these  billions  could  be  used  to  improve 
the  plight  of  millions  of  impoverished 
Moslems.  Such  proposals  have  not  exactly 
been  met  with  wild  enthuaiasm  by  the  Arab 
oil  exporters.  It  is  more  likely  tta«t  much  of 
this  money  will  be  spent  la  replacing  the  $3 
billion  worth  of  sophisticated  Soviet  arm* 
destroyed  In  the  latest  conflict.  Some  of 
these  funds  will  also  probablv  be  fnvested 
in  Eiirope  and  the  United  State*— raising  the 
prospect  trf  entire  American  industries  being 
bought  up 
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If  we  are  to  escape  from  a  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  foreign-source  oil,  there  are 
three  broad  goals  which  must  be  pursued 
simultaneously. 

We  must  lower  our  demand  curve  of  effec- 
tive conservation  measiires.       ^^ 

We  must  cooperate  with  other  Industrlal- 
Ired  nations  on  common  energy  problems. 

We  must  increase  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction by  the  application  of  new  tech- 
nology and  the  acceleration  of  proven 
methods. 

.■4.  Comenation 

With  regard  to  the  first  objective,  a 
recent  Treasury  Department  study  outlined 
eight  emergency  conservation  measures  that 
would  save  two  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
This  figure  represents  12  percent  of  present 
US.  consumption,  and  is,  incidentally,  about 
twice  as  much  as  we  now  import  from  Arab 
countries. 

These  are  the  measures  outlined: 

1  Reducing  speed  limits  to  50  miles  per 
hour  for  passenger  cars — IJO.OOO  barrels  a 
day  would  be  saved,  ^i 

2  Increasing  load  factors-^^  commercial 
aircraft  from  60  percent  to  70  percent  by 
consolidating  and  reducing  flights — 30,000 
barrels  a  day  saved; 

3  Setting  home  tbermosiats  two  degrees 
lower  than  average — 60.000  barreU  a  day 
saved. 

4  Conservation  measures  In  tz>dustry — 
50,000  barrels  a  day  saved: 

5.  Limiting  hot  water  laundering  of 
clothes — 300,000   barrels  a  day  saved: 

6.  Mandatory  car  tune-ups  every  six 
months— 300.000  barrels  a  day  saved: 

7.  Conservation  measures  ui  commercial 
buildings — 200.000  barrels  a  oay  saved: 

8.  Increasing  car  pools  for  Job  coaunut- 
ing— from  13  average  to  2  3  average  per 
car— 200,000  barrel*  a  day  saved. 

If  by  measures  such  aa  these  w«  can  keep 
the  nation's  growth  rate  of  energy  consump- 
tion   to   around    3    percent    Instead   of   the 


cvrrent  4V2  percent  aem\iM  tncreaas,  we  can 
begin  to  ennqM  from  tf*  tnenrN  crunch. 
ReaUsticaily.   we   chariot  do   a*  ay   with   all 

11  import*  by   1D8S — but  we  should  be  able 

o  limit  thase  imports  t»  around  10  percent 
of  our  total  petp»iremenia-M>r  about  8  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day 

Hn  earlier  rep  .rt  imuia  toy  the  CHtoe  of 
Hmargenfly  PreparwtiieM  said  that  by  em- 
ploying even  more  stringent  measures  the 
cotintry  couW  reduce  tt*  energy  demaiul  by 
the  equivalent  of  7 J  laUllou  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  by  1980  This  would  save  an  estimated 
$10  7  billion  In  outlays  for  imported  oil,  thus 
benefiting  its  balsnre  of  payme.its  problems 
a£  well 

Energy  con-^ervatton  U  an  Idea  that  can 
De  sold  te  the  American  people  becauM  It  is 
not  only  patriotic— it  saves  money  With  the 
cost  of  fuel  and  electricity  already  climbing, 
the  Incentives  to  conserve  are  certainly  here 
But  this  will  take  more  than  TV  commercials 
sponsored  bj  the  major  oil  companlaa.  The 
ferieral  government  must  s)iow  the  way  by 
example,  and  an  undue  burden  mu*«  not  be 
ptit  on  the  lodlvldual  ^ooaumer.  Our  In- 
dustries aooouut  for  a  third  of  the  energy 
consumed  and  they  must  also  do  their  share. 

Already  a  number  of  legtslatlvw  proposals 
have  been  made  which  hare  my  own  sup- 
port and  point  the  way  S.  2176.  Introduced 
by  Senator  Jackson,  calls  for  a  national  fuels 
and  energy  conservation  policy  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Office  of  Energy  Conserva- 
tion. The  bill  calls  for  new  building  stand- 
ards and  codas,  dlacloeure  of  the  efficiency  of 
electrical  appliances,  conservation  by  pub- 
lic utilities  and  a  study  of  motor  vehicle. 

This  Is  a  needed  start  to  conserve  energy. 
I  am  confident  that  with  the  proper  leader- 
ship, the  American  public,  industry  and  labor 
will  all  cooperate  to  this  end. 

B.  Intemational  cooperation 

The  success  of  the  OPEC  nations  In  forc- 
ing Western  oil  compiwiles  to  meet  their 
demands  with  regard  to  price,  ownership, 
control  and  participation  In  down  stream  ac- 
tivities Is  largely  due  to  the  inequality  of 
the  two  sides.  It  U  not  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  State*  or  any  other  nation  to  leave 
such  Important  decisions  up  to  the  oil  com- 
panies alone.  This  Is  more  of  a  problem  for 
the  United  States,  since  both  the  major 
French  and  British  oil  companies  have  sub- 
stantial governmental  participation  Today, 
the  major  oil  companies  are  little  mora  than 
tax  collectors  for  the  oil  exporting  nations, 
with  limited  bargaining  power  and  even  less 
llspoaltion  to  stand  up  to  OPBC. 

The  United  States  must  seek  to  convince 
Europe  and  Japan  of  the  dire  need  for  much 
closer  cooperation  and  coordination  in  all  as- 
pecte  of  energy  policy — monetary,  investment, 
negotiation  and  research  and  development. 

French  reluctance  over  an  emergency  shar- 
ing program,  or  Japanese  efforts  to  outbid 
the  others  for  Persian  Gulf  oil,  at  best  lon- 
trlbutes  to  political  blackmail  and  higher 
oU  prlcea.  At  worat.  such  an  attitude  can 
create  international  economic  chaos,  and 
an  Ar.ib  stranglehold  on  the  West — as  tbe 
Soviet  Union  looks  on. 

If  the  Western  natloou  and  Japan  were  to 
present  a  unified  front  in  dealing  with  the 
Arab  states,  we  would  be  surprised  at  their 
sudden  reasonableness  After  all,  the  United 
Staus  and  Europe  still  bold  Important 
cards — and  do  export  sasentlal  manufactured 
goods,  foodstuffs,  and  technology  to  the 
Arab  states 

WhUe  Soviet  machlnatton*  in  the  Middle 
East  oould  undercut  a  firm  Western  poaltlon 
to  some  extent  It  is  Inconceivable  that  the 
Arab  c41  producing  nations,  most  of  whom 
are  stlU  conasrvatlve  and  traditional,  would 
not  resUt  a  closer  Soviet  embrace  If  the  oil 
coDsumlng  naUoos  begin  with  the  premise 
that  they  are  ready  for  hard  bar^alnlag.  but 
will  uot  be  blackmailed,  apd  If  the;  can  first 
agree    among    themselves    on    strategy    and 
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goals,  temporary  agreement,  at  least,  could 
be  worked  out. 

The  United  SUtes,  with  Its  vast  economic 
power  and  relative  energy  independence, 
must  take  the  lead  here.  Surely  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  Western  disarray  during  the 
latest  Middle  Bast  oonfitot  should  provide  the 
Impetus  for  a  high  level,  concerted  effort. 

What  we  need  Is  some  very  plain  talk  by 
the  leaders  of  thte  country  both  to  our 
European  allies  and  to  the  Arab  oil  countrloe 
who  are  waging  economic  warfare  against  us. 
Our  NATO  partners  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  responsibilities  they  have  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  protection  of  NATO's 
southern  flank.  It  Is  reasonable  to  ask  how 
long  the  U.8.  can  be  expected  to  shoulder 
the  lions  share  of  the  defense  burden  of 
Western  Europe  If  at  the  first  sign  of  Arab 
pressure,  the  Europeans  faU  over  themselves 
to  submit  to  blackmail. 

The  Arab  oil  producers  should  be  reminded 
that  economic  boycotts  are  two-edged  weap- 
ons and  that  the  US.  Is  prepared  to  take  the 
actions  necessary  to  protect  Itself.  They 
should  also  be  informed  that  the  American 
people  do  not  like  being  intimidated,  and 
that  the  VS.  will  take  the  conservation  steps 
necessary  to  ride  out  the  present  situation 
while  planning  for  greater  future  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

This  kind  of  message  will  be  understood— 
and  respected. 

C.  Alternative  sources  of  energy 

In  examining  alternative  sources  It  Is 
prudent  to  first  look  at  areas  where  the 
requisite  technology  already  exlsw. 

It  Is  also  neceseary  to  take  a  look  at  our 
resource  base  Our  nation's  supplies  of  fossil 
fuels  are  still  far  from  exhausted,  and  in 
this  regard,  we  are  much  more  fortunate 
than  Europe  or  Japan,  In  fact.  VS.  coal  and 
oil  shale  deposits  are  larger  than  the  world  s 
total  oil  reserves. 
For  example: 

The  U.S.  has  an  estimated  385  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  that  ate  not  yet  part  of  proven 
reserves  or  presently  recoverable  The  amount 
Is  almost  equal  to  all  the  oil  discovered  In 
the  country  up  to  1971. 

The  country  has  1.8  trillion  potential  bar- 
rels of  crude  shale  oU  In  oU  shale  deposits 
In  the  Western  states. 

The!  U.3.  has  1,178  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
ultimately  discoverable  natural  gas  in  its 
overall  energy  resource  base— a  little  less 
than  double  all  the  natural  gas  discovered 
until  1971. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  eetlmates  the 
Nation's  total  coal  resources  at  3.2  trillion 
tons,  with  150  billion  tons  presently  re- 
coverable,  enough   for  almost   200   years. 

The  US.  has  l.(j  million  tons  of  mineable 
uranium.  700,000  tons  mineable  at  oosts  lowj 
enough  to  assure  ctmiulatlve  requirements 
through  1985. 

The  caveat  here  Is  that  a  good  part  of  the 
above  potential  aouroea  are  not  readily  avaU- 
able  now. 

Although  the  nuclear  age  Is  almost  thirty 
years  old,  the  most  we  can  expect  from  nu- 
clear power  by  1985  U  about  10  percent  of 
our  Nation's  total  energy  consumption. 

The  present  generation  of  reactors  de- 
pends upon  nuclear  fission  to  generate  heat 
to  produce  steam  Almost  aU  of  the  30  re- 
actors now  In  operation  and  the  69  under 
construction  are  Light  Water  Reactors  Pour 
basic  problems  are  associated  with  their  use— 
radioactivity,  thermal  pollution,  plant  safety 
and  radioactive  wastes. 

Already,  the  feasibility  of  locating  new  nu- 
flear  plants  underground  has  been  proven 
in  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  should 
begin  to  think  along  these  lines  If  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  power  plants  Is  to  continue 
In  an  orderly,  safe  manner. 

Even  If  these  serious  environmental  prob- 
lem* can  be  overcome  by  new  technologies. 
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It  still  takes  more  than  eight  years  to  build 
a  nuclear  power  plant— and  some  $800  mil- 
lion. The  real  promise  of  nuclear  energy  lies 
beyond  the  next  decade  and  is  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  breeder  reacttw  which  pro- 
duces Ite  own  fuel,  and  ultimately.  In  nu- 
clear fusion. 

Our  supplies  of  natural  gas  are  rapidly 
being  depleted,  with  only  a  dozen  years  of 
proven  reserves  on  hand.  This  source  can 
only  be  counted  on  for  about  16  percent  of 
our  total  consumption  in  1985. 

Oil  from  shale  will  become  more  Important 
In  the  next  few  years,  and  there  are  huge 
reserves  in  the  western  United  States,  notably 
In  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  But  aside 
from  serious  waste  disposal  and  water  re- 
striction problems,  coat  Is  still  a  factor  along 
with  the  development  of  new  methods  of 
mining  and  extraction. 

The  development  of  solar  energy  to  produce 
electricity  is  technically  feasible  today  but 
the  cost  Is  such,  and  the  state  of  the  art  so 
primitive,  it  is  still  decades  away. 

The  key  then  to  a  realistic  energy  research 
and  development  policy  leading  to  the  needed 
level  of  self-sufficiency  Is  coal. 

In  the  space  age  such  an  old-fashioned 
solution  will  surprise  many  Americans.  But 
greatly  Increased  coal  production,  along  with 
gasification  and  liquefaction  of  coal  must  be 
the  main  element  In  any  effective  program. 
The  advantages  are  obvious.  Gas  Is  cleaner, 
more  adaptable,  easily  transported — and  en- 
vironmentally the  most  acceptable. 

First,  more  coca  should  be  used  to  gener- 
ate electricity.  This  can  happen  almost  Im- 
mediately, and  while  this  raises  the  sulphur 
problem,  there  are  already  lu  existence  for- 
eign processes  to  remove  sulphur  from  stack 
gas.  For  the  future  there  Is  great  hope  In 
the  magneto-hydrodynamlc  (MHD)  prrx^ss 
of  power  generation  whereby  energy  from 
ooal  Is  converted  dlrecUy  Into  electrical  en- 
ergy. 

The  Investment  needed  to  go  forward  with 
plans  to  have  coal  meet  close  to  half  of  our 
energy  needs  by  1985  would  be  substantial- 
some  $15  bUllon  by  one  estimate  But  I 
would  rather  see  this  nation  make  such  an 
Investment  Instead  of  spending  at  least  this 
much  to  buy  Middle  East  oU.  In  fact  the  re- 
cent hefty  price  hikes  for  crude  ou"  are  al- 
ready making  uneconomical"  processes  look 
economical  as  the  price  of  crude  oil  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  approaches  $6  a  barrel  and  wUl 
undoubtedly  go  higher 

The  Congress  has  alreadv  developed  a  fair 
degree  of  competence  in  planning  energv  re- 
search projects  The  staffs  of  the  Senat^  In- 
terior Committee  and  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee  have  a  great  deal  of  "In- 
house"  expertise.  Because  of  this,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  active  legislatively  m  the 
energy  field. 

One  notable  example  la  the  major  ^e8ea^ch'^ 
and  development  bill  introduced  bv  Senator 
Jackson,  S.  1283,  which  I  have  co^jonsored 
It  seeks  to  commit  this  nation  to  a  goal  of 
energy  self-sufficiency   by   1983  and  to  back 
up  the  ten  year  commitment  with  $20  bil- 
lion. This  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  five 
quasi-public    development    corporations    to 
demonstrate  energv-  technologies  for  shale  oU 
coal   gaalncatlon.   advanced   power  cycle  de- 
velopment and  coal    liquefaction 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  ha\-e  been  chair- 
ing heartngs  with  Senator  Jackson  on  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
It  becomes  apparent  that  before  w-e  can  re- 
organlBC  and  create  new  bureaucracies  we 
have  to  have  a  national  energy  policy.  Only 
then  we  can  decide  how  much  we  are  willing 
to  spend  to  get  there,  and  how  to  proceed. 
We  hare  yet  to  come  to  grips  with  the  con- 
flict between  greater  self-sufficiency  In  en- 
ergy and  preservation  of  the  environment. 
The  burning  of  higher  sulphur  content  ooal, 
the  development  of  off-shore  oil,  the  build- 


ing of  deep  water  poru  all  raise  serious  en- 
vironmental problems. 

The  easy  answer  is  to  abolish  all  environ- 
mental safeguards — or  conversely,  to  main- 
tain them  strictly  without  any  modification. 
The  realistic  solution  is  somewhere  in  be- 
tween, with  greater  attenUon  paid  to  devel- 
oping technology  that  can  preserve  and  pro- 
tect our  environment  whUe  permllilng 
steady  progress  toward  energy  self -sufficiency. 

Such  a  program  wUl  truly  be  a  monumen- 
tal undertaking  It  will  be  difficult  from  a 
technical  standpoint  and  complicated  In 
terms  of  the  mix  of  private  and  public  effort. 
It  Is  a  formidable  task— even  more  impos- 
ing perhaps  than  the  Manhattan  or  Apollo 
projects.  But  we  really  have  IltUe  choice. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  realistic  conser- 
vation measures,  expended  use  of  coal,  or- 
derly development  of  nucletu-  power,  and 
creation  of  a  strategic  oU  reserve,  our  nation 
can  achieve  both  minimal  dependence  on 
overseas  supplies  and  acceptable  rises  In  en- 
ergy C06t£ 

How  we  organize  ourselves  to  maximize  our 
stUl  plentiful  natural  resources  against  a 
backdrop  of  an  unreliable  and  shrinking  oU 
and  gas  resources  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  our  nation  will  face  In  the  next 
decade. 

What  we  do  In  the  next  few  weeks  and 
months  might  well  determine  the  futtire 
foreign  policy  direction  of  this  nation,  its 
rate  of  economic  growth,  and  the  physical 
well-being  of  all  of  Its  citizens. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  nightmare  of  a  real 
energy  crisis.  It  wUl  be  up  to  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  make  the  right  de- 
cisions now— and  It  wUl  be  up  to  Industry, 
labor,  and  the  American  people  to  share  the 
burden  together  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
all  of  us. 


THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Senate  passed  S.  2776.  the  urgently 
needed  legislaUon  to  establish  a  new 
Federal  Energy  Emergency  Administra- 
tion. 

This  legislation  was  given  careful  and 
expeditious  handling  by  the  Committee 
on  Govem.ment  Operations.  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  commend  the  distinguished 
chainnan  of  the  Comnuf^e  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  M.-  Ervin.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senaior  from  Connec- 
ticut, Mr.  RiBicoFF,  for  their  outstand- 
ing leadership  m  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  like  all  Americans.  I 
welcome  the  administration's  effort  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  adminis- 
trative chao.-;  which  presently  per\-ades 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  to  aeal 
with  the  energy-  rri.sis.  But  as  a  Sen- 
ator representmj:  a  State  whose  residents 
may  be  cruelly  affected  by  fuel  shortages 
this  winter,  I  also  recognize  that  no 
mode  of  organization — or  reorganiza- 
tion— will  alone  solve  so  complex  a  prob- 
lem. 

As  we  learned  during  the  energy-scarce 
years  of  World  Wslt  n.  iMX)grams  of  this 
kind  worked  only  with  full  pubhc  sup- 
port. And  for  the  people  to  support  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  energy  cn.sis.  they 
must  be  told  the  whole  truth  about  the 
nature  of  that  crisis  They  must  be  as- 
sured that  the  Government,  in  its  effort 
to  deal  with  the  crisis,  will  treat  every- 
one equally. 

Mr.  President,  during  consideration  of 
S.  2776,  the  Committ.ee  on  Government 
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Operations  and  the  full  Senate  ap- 
proved several  safeguards  to  assure  that 
the  lmp€M:t  of  the  energy  crisis  and  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  combat  It  will  be  bet- 
ter known  and  more  fair.  Supplied  by 
the  administration  with  a  reorganization 
bill  which  would  have  granted  consider- 
able powers  beyond  those  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  energy  emergency  to  a  new 
Federal  Energy  Admmlstratlon.  the  com- 
mittee undertook  to  tailor  this  legisla- 
tion to  meet  the  crisis  that  Is  at  hand 

First,  the  committee  rewrote  this  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Federal  Einergy  Emer- 
gency Administration — a  Federal  agency 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  energy  emer- 
gency during  the  next  18  months. 

Second,  the  committee  took  specific 
steps  to  prohibit  the  President  from 
translerrlrig  to  the  new  FEEA  programs 
now  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies 
unless  both  houses  of  Congress  approve. 
As  originally  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, this  legislation  would  have 
granted  the  President  unprecedented 
authority  to  transfer  existing  programs 
to  the  FEEA  The  committees  action  to 
curb  that  power  represents  an  Important 
step  in  the  reassertlon  of  congressional 
prerogative  to  determine  national  energy 
policy. 

Third,  the  committee  gave  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FEEA  subpena  powers  if 
necessary  to  obtain  full  and  complete 
Information  as  he  deemus  It  necessary 
from  the  oil  companies.  And  it  further 
provided  for  public  disclosure  of  signifi- 
cant information  that  does  not  involve 
the  trade  secrets  of  the  oil  companies. 
There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  our 
efforts  to  combat  the  energy  crisis  than 
the  power  to  obtain  from  the  oU  com- 
panies Information  about  the  severity  of 
the  emergency — Information  those  com- 
panies have  thus  far  refused  to  supply. 
The  information  and  disclosure  amend- 
ments added  by  the  committee  are  an 
Important  step  toward  obtaining  that 
vital  information  and  provide  an  impor- 
tant safeguard  to  assure  that  the  public 
will  be  well  informed  about  the  state  of 
the  crisis  and  efforts  to  deal  with  it 

Fourth,  the  conunlttee  added  amend- 
ments to  Insure  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, which  bear  major  responsi- 
bility In  Implementing  emergency  energy 
policies — are  involved  in  a  decisionmak- 
ing process  from  which  those  policies 
emanate  The  committee  also  added  pro- 
visions to  assure  that  the  FEEA  supplies 
the  States  and  localities  with  relevant 
Information  it  possesses  and  to  afford 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  In  need  of  help  to  combat 
emergency  energy  problems. 

Fifth,  the  committee  required  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FEEA  to  make  regular 
reports  about  the  economic  impact  of 
the  decision  he  makes. 

Sixth,  the  committee  granted  the 
Chairman  and  E>lrector  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  a  veto  over  policies  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  of  the 
FEEA  which  would  cause  a  rise  In  the 
cost  of  energy. 

All  of  these  amendments  added  by  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
were  approved  by  the  Senate.  They  pro- 
vide Important  public  protection  in  the 
process  by  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment combats  the  energy  emergency 

Mr    President.   S    2778.  as  passed  by 


the  Senate,  is  a  well-thought-out  and 
necessary  measure.  It  will  allow,  for  the 
ftrst  time,  the  administration  to  concen- 
trate its  resources  on  combating  the  en- 
ergy emergency,  but.  at  the  same  time, 
it  Includes  necessary  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  unwise  or 
secret  Oovemment  actions.  It  deserves 
prompt  enactment  Into  Law. 


Your    attention    to    our    problem    wlU    b« 
appreciAtad.  I  am. 
SXnotnXj. 

JoBK  D.  BoTToarr. 

President. 


ENERGY     CRISIS     HAS     SWEEPING 
EFFECT  ON   OUR   SOCIETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  few 
Americans  yet  realize  how  deeply  the 
current  energ>-  shortages  will  affect  our 
society  The  crisis  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  being  restricted  In  the  amount  of  gas 
we  can  buy  for  our  cars,  of  holding  down 
the  temperature  In  our  homes  and  in 
our  offices,  or  even  of  paying  higher 
prices  for  fuel.  Each  of  these  is  merely 
a  symptom  of  a  much  deeper  problem, 
and  each  is  merely  the  fcM-erunner  of 
other  effects  which  will  soon  become 
apparent 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  mine  who  is  a  new  car  dealer 
In  Indiana.  His  letter  expresses  the  sense 
of  concern  and  frustratlMi  which  more 
and  more  Americans  will  come  to  ex- 
perience in  the  next  several  months. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  from  John 
D  Bottorff  be  printed  In  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  get  some  sense  of  th^  depth 
and  extoit  of  the  energy  crisis  In 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcorb. 
as  follows: 

John   BorrotJT  Pou>.   Inc.. 
Seymour,  Ind  .  December  7,  1973. 
Hoc.   Vancx  Hastki. 
Senate  Office  BuiUiing. 
WoMfiinifton.  DC 

Okas  Vaikx  1  apprecuta  your  call  the 
other  ni^t  concerning  my  letter  to  you  of 
Hovember  13.  1973. 

Th«  situation  has  b«come  worse  since  then 
because  of  a  pubUc  panic  over  the  so  called 
"energy  crUls".  Everyone  wants  to  purchase 
•mall  cax».  but  ««  do  not  liave  enough  small 
cars  to  go  around.  They  want  to  trade  In  big 
cars  which  we  have  too  many  of  on  both  our 
new  and  used  car  lots.  This  has  come  about 
because  they  are  being  scared  Into  protect- 
ing themselves  from  s  shortage  of  fuel. 

Tile  fact  is,  t<Do  m&ny  people  who  have  big 
families,  who  travel  many  mllee.  ajid  who 
want  luiurles  on  the  smaU  car  wUl  not  get 
any  better  gas  mileage,  and  numy  times 
worse  gas  mileage,  than  if  they  had  pur- 
chased the  land  and  size  of  automobile  they 
needed  to  start  with 

Today  is  Pearl  Harbor  Day  and  this  past 
month  has  been  Pearl  Harbor  Month  for 
the  AutomobUe  Dealers  We  are  being  raped 
by  government  indecision,  by  Cabinet  mem- 
bers who  are  aU  telling  a  different  story  to 
the  Dews  m«dla,  with  each  paeelng  day.  and 
by  a  lacjt  of  oonAdence  thAt  the  American 
people  have  in  the  present  admUiistration.  I 
might  add  that  I  personally  believe  that  the 
whole  country  U  being  raped  by  the  major 
OU  compaiuea  as  they  charge  higher  prices 
for  their  product  and  try  to  drive  the  email 
Independent  Oil  Companlee  out  of  buxlneas. 

This  whole  situation  is  leading  to  mass 
bankruptcy  by  autotsoblle  dealers  and  will 
spread  to  every  segment  of  the  econotny  if 
the  Congrees  does  not  take  control  of  the 
aituatlon  and  start  spreading  some  ct5nfldenoe 
Instead  of  gloom  ai.d  dismay 


ATTORNEY  GENER.AL  SAXBE 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  Ls  a 
happy  circumstance  that  Senator  Wil- 
liam Saxbx  has  had  the  preparation  that 
life  has  given  him  as  hj  now  goes  to  head 
the  Justice  Department  as  our  next 
Attorney  General  lim  service  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Ohio,  as  attorney  general  of 
Ohio,  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mltee  of  the  National  .Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  and  In  the  private 
practice  of  law  should  give  him  a  realistic 
approach  and  add  a  personal  dimension 
to  human  problems,  one  which  is  often 
lost  by  people  who  come  to  naUonal  serv- 
ice and  by  tho.se  who  head  the  great  de- 
partments of  Government  .\s  great  as 
these  departments  are,  I  think  tlieir 
ultimate  goal  should  be  the  problenus  of 
individual  people  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  is  something  that  Senator  Saxbi 
will  bring  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
Two  of  the  InlUatlves  in  which  Bill 
Saxbk  has  been  Involved  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor are  particularly  worth  noting  again 
as  he  goes  to  the  Justice  Department. 
He  has  sponsored  legislation  which  dealt 
with  the  reform  of  the  entire  system  of 
justice,  beginning  with  counseling  of 
Juveniles  who  were  first  beginning  to 
show  some  backward  tendencies  and 
carrying  ail  the  way  through  to  badly 
needed  reforms  of  the  correcUons  and 
parole  system.s  Senator  Saxbe  also  co- 
sponsored  legislation  which  dealt  with 
total  access  to  Information  on  the  part 
of  all  congres-slonai  committees  that  have 
the  Jurisdictional  right  to  that  Informa- 
tion. 

During  his  confirmation  hearings.  Bill 
Saxbe  Indicated  that  the  Kent  State 
grand  Jury  proceedings  are  going  forward 
and  that,  as  Attorney  General,  he  will 
not  participate  further  In  questions 
which  touch  upon  those  proceedings.  I 
am  glad  he  has  determined  upon  this 
course. 

Bill  Saxbe  assumes  the  Attorney 
Generalship  at  a  very  dlfHcult  time  The 
Boston  Massacre  of  October  20.  1973.  has 
left  Justice  Department  morale  at  a  low 
point  While  all  eyes  have  been  focused  on 
Watergate  issues,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  Elliot  Richardson  as 
Attorney  General  and  William  RuckeLs- 
haus  as  Deputy  .Attorney  General,  had 
begun  and  were  carrying  out  a  number 
of  new  programs  which  held  out  great 
hope  of  reform  in  many  of  the  problem 
areas  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government 

In  particular,  I  am  ccmcemed  with  a 
number  of  those  projects  which  were 
outlined  by  Mr.  Richardson  in  his 
letter  to  Acting  Attorney  General  Bork  of 
November  8,  1973.  Under  the  direction  of 
Elliot  Richardson,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  begun  drafting  legLslation  to 
provide  authorization  and  limitations  on 
the  use  of  criminal  lastlre  Information 
through  the  computerized  information 
system  administered  by  the  FBI  and 
made  available  to  the  States  through 
LF.AA  funding  I  hope  that  this  work  will 
be  continued  and  that  Congress  will  soon 
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have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  draft 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Systems 
and  Privacy  Act  under  preparation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  think  that  such 
legislation  should  cover  ail  criminal  in- 
formation, including  that  in  State  sys- 
tems; should  expedite  the  inclusion  of 
dispositions  with  arrest  records;  should 
;jrovlde  citizens  with  the  right  of  review 
and  the  mechanics  for  purging  erroneous 
information;  and  siiould  contain  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  the  wrongful  dissemi- 
nation of  Information. 

I  think  also  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's study  of  the  operation  of  the  FBI 
should  be  continued  and  that  the  end  re- 
sult should  be  a  statutory  base  for  that 
agency.  Such  a  base  would  properly 
bring  clear  delineation  of  the  authority 
of  the  FBI  and  guidance  as  to  Its  proper 
artlvities 

Finally,  under  Elliot  Richardson,  the 
Justice  Dei)artment  was  working  with 
HEW  and  Presidential  Counselor  Melvin 
LAlrd  in  an  attempt  to  bring  Improved 
Government  coordination  to  the  field  of 
juvenile  .lustice  This  Is  an  important 
Initiative  which  needs  to  be  continued 
in  light  of  the  severity  of  juvenile  crime 
and  Its  implications  for  the  overall  crime 
problem  in  America 

We  all  wish  Bill  Saxbe  well  as  he  as- 
sumes the  crucial  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral I  think  it  Is  important  that  he  em- 
ploy those  traits  of  character  that  have 
been  so  Important  In  his  career  to  date. 
Independence  and  candor  Senator  Saxbe 
has  Indicated  a  recognition  of  the  need 
for  his  participation  in  the  activities  of 
the  Government  and  indicated  during 
his  confirmation  hearings  that  he  is 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  him  to  have 
access  to  every  level  of  the  executive 
branch.  Such  access  is  Important  not 
onlj-  because  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
Bill  Saxbe  but  because,  as  a  former 
elected  Republican  officeholder,  he  will 
be  aware  that  there  is  a  constituency  In 
this  Nation  to  whom  he  is  responsible. 
The  .serious  responsibility  in  our  Govern- 
ment which  he  is  now  pri\ileged  to  hold 
demands  that  he  have  the  full  opportu- 
nity to  participate 


RECENT  EFFORTS  BY  THE  AMERI- 
CAN COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES  TO  ASSIST  VIETNAM- 
ERA  VETERANS 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  the 
American  A.ssoclatlon  of  Community 
and  Jimlor  Colleges — AACJC— has  pro- 
vided much  Important  leadership  In  re- 
cent years  in  improving  and  making 
available  readjustment  programs  and 
benefits  to  the  returning  Vietnam -era 
veteran 

This  pa.st  year,  in  particular,  the 
AACJC  has  sponsored  a  .series  of  con- 
ferences, in  a  number  of  cities  £icross 
the  Nation,  devoted  to  the  unique  re- 
adjustment problems  of  Vietnam-era 
veteraris  and  the  various  programs 
designed  to  meet  the.se  spe<  lal  needs 
The  veterans  cast -of -instruction— 
VCI— program,  which  I  authored  in  the 
Education  Amendment.s  of  1972.  was  a 
major  focus  of  the.se  conferences. 

Mr  President,  the  VCI  program  was 
designed  to  provide  Incentives  and  sup- 
porting funds  for  colleges  and  universi- 


ties to  recruit  acUvel>-  returning  veterans 
and  to  establish  the  kinds  of  special  pro- 
grams and  services  necessar>'  to  assist 
many  veterans  in  readjusting  to  an 
academic  setting 

The  .special  attention  directed  to  VCI 
at  the  AACJC  conferences  offered  ex- 
cellent assistance  to  many  veterans  and 
veterans  service  officers  involved  In  the 
establishment  of  VCI  programs  at  their 
schools.  By  bringing  together  representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Education — which 
administers  the  VCI  program— the  Vet- 
erans AdmlnLstration.  and  persons  with 
special  expertise  In  the  areas  of  counsel- 
ing, education,  and  readjustment  pro- 
grams, and  organizational  techniques. 
these  conferences  allowed  those  attend- 
ing to  return  to  their  Institutions  with 
many  new  ideas  for  establishing  or 
strengthening  already  existing  VCI  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  In  addition  to  the  many 
helpful  lectures  and  seminars  scheduled 
for  these  conferences,  the  AACJC  also 
made  available  their  recently  published 
booklet  "Veterans  on  Campus.  A  Hand- 
book for  Programs.  Services,  Staffing, 
and  As.sistance  "  I  believe  this  is  a  most 
useful  and  noteworthy-  publication, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  public. 
"Veterans  on  Campus"  Is  an  information 
manual  that  can  be  of  real  value  to  any 
student  veteran  or  person  Involved  In  a 
program  for  student  veterans.  Persons 
Interested  In  learning  more  about  this 
publication  should  contact  the  American 
A.ssociation  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges,  at  1  Dupont  Circle. 


WILLIAM  BENTON 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  our  Nation  lost  a  distinguished 
American,  William  Benton.  As  a  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
an  organizer  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  the  chairman  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannlca,  Inc.,  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  later  as  U.S  representative  to 
UNESCO,  William  Benton  served  his 
country  with  honor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tribute 
to  WUham  Benton  which  was  published 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  Record  l)e 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Memorial  Tributi  to  thi  Honorasl*  Wn.- 

LIAM    BXNTON,    APUL    1,    1900,   TO   MASCH    18 

1973 

WUllam  Benton  was  born  on  April  1,  1900. 

In  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 

Prom  1937  to  1946  he  was  Vice-President  of 
The  University  of  Chlca^jo  He  was  named  a 
Trustee  In  194«  and  a  Life  Trustee  In  1966  In 
1942  he  helped  orgaiUze  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  published  of  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica 

In  July  1S45  William  Benton  r»slg^ned  as 
Vice-President  of  the  University  and  a?  the 
Chairman  <yf  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca,  Inc 
to  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stale  under 
Harry  S  Truman  During  his  two  years  in 
the  Truman  admlnlstratlun  he  orgwnlaed  the 
program  which  created  the  "Voice  of  Amer- 
ica' broadcasts  He  also  led  U.8  participation 
in  UNESCO 


in  1949  WlUl&m  Benton  was  appointed  U.S. 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  following  year 
he  was  elected  to  fii:  two  years  of  an  unex- 
pired term.  After  leaving  the  Senate,  WUllam 
Benton  returned  to  the  active  Chalrmanahlp 
of  Britannlca. 

In  1963  President  John  F  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed him  US.  representative  to  UNESCO 
with  the  rank  of  ambassador. 

In  1968  The  University  of  Chicago  oon- 
ferred  upon  Mr.  Benton  the  first  ■'WUllam 
Benton  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service" 
This  was  the  citation  : 

"WUllam  Benton,  visionary  public  servant, 
perceptive  student  of  foreign  affairs,  staunch 
suppwrter  of  education,  discriminating  pub- 
lisher, astute  businessman,  co-founder  of 
UNESCO  and  of  the  Ccnunlttee  for  Economic 
Development,  creator  of  the  "Voice  of  Amer- 
ica.' whose  talents  he  has  shared  freely  with 
his  fellow  men." 

This  issue  of  the  Jlccord  contains  the 
tributes  which  were  paid  to  WUllam  Benton 
at  the  memorial  service  which  was  held  at 
Bond  Chapel  on  June  11.  1973 

MB      EDWAKD    H      Lm 

This  gathering  of  family,  friends,  and  ool- 
leag^ues  held  in  the  University  which  he 
served  so  well  reflects  the  abiding'  influence  of 
WUllam  Benton.  We  cannot  hope  In  the  brief 
moments  we  have  x^  encompass  the  full  scop)e 
of  his  life.  Each  of  us  has  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent story  to  tell  as.  indeed  it  wculd  be 
appropriate  for  such  a  gathering  We  are 
bound  together  by  our  love  and  admiration 
for  one  unique  among  us.  by  the  )oy  of  hav- 
ing known  one  of  the  great  spirits  of  our 
time.  The  Incredible  diversity  of  his  career 
broadened  the  scope  and  magic  of  his  work. 
but  It  reflected  at  all  times  the  same  creativ- 
ity and  enthusiasm  the  same  courage  and 
Intensity  of  piirpose.  and.  more  than  that, 
the  same  devotion  to  a  set  of  principles 
which  gave  unity  and  completeness  to  a  life 
of  many  patterns. 

WUllam  Benton  was  an  officer  and  trustee 
of  this  University  "There  is  something  about 
being  a  trustee  of  a  college  or  university.  I 
think  It  Is  the  highest  honor  that  can  be 
given  a  man  In  private  life."  he  said  last 
autumn.  Even  so.  the  words  "officer  and  trus- 
tee" Inadeqtiately  measure  this  relationship. 
It  was  from  this  University  that  he  began 
the  organizing  of  the  Coinmlttee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development;  created  '"The  University 
of  Chicago  Roundtable  "  as  an  instrument  of 
public  information  on  an  almost  Interna- 
tional scale;  began  the  bridging  of  an  aca- 
demic and  public  life  and  the  seeing  of  mter- 
natlonal  and  domestic  issues  in  a  oommon 
context  ahead  of  his  lime:  carried  the  mes- 
sage of  this  University  and  gave  It  new  sig- 
nificance as  he  developed  the  International 
exchange  of  scholars  and  a.-;  he  championed 
Intellectual  freedom  It  was  frcm  here  that 
he  made  possible  the  relationship  between 
the  University  and  the  Encyclopaedia  B^tan- 
nica  pleading  with  his  fellow  trustees  to 
recognize  the  Importance  of  that  relationship 
to  the  University  and  to  the  sc^riety  as  an 
Instrtmaient  to  help  make  possible  a  learning 
society. 

Because  of  Ills  extraordinary  leadership  for 
this  University  the  Board  of  Trustees  created 
the  WUllam  Benton  Medal  as  the  University's 
highest  service  award  to  r>e  given  not  more 
than  once  In  a  five-year  period,  and  oon- 
ferred  the  first  such  medal  upon  Senator 
Benton.  I  know  It  gave  him  great  pleasure 
to  have  Paul  Hoffman  as  the  second  recipient. 
Now  the  University,  enabled  to  take  this  step 
through  an  anonymous  donor  -matching 
funds  previously  given  by  the  Mellon  Poun- 
datlon).  has  established  the  WUUam  Benton 
J*rofessor5hlp.  and  In  addition  an  appropriate 
area  of  the  Regensteln  Library  will  carry  hla 
name 

These  signs  Inadequately  express  the  Im- 
pact upon  our  own  lives  which 'WUUam  Ben- 
ton had— the  disarming  candor,  the  insist- 
ence uf>on,  and  devotion  to  basic  principles. 
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But  they  are  in  recognition  of  &n  Influence 
which  will  remain  and  grow  WUIlam  Ben- 
ton's reach  was  always  for  the  future  I  wel- 
come you  to  this  fathering  knowing  that 
what  we  shall  talk  about  and  think  about 
is  not  Just  of  the  past,  but  of  an  abiding 
meaning  for  tomorrow 

M>.     OBTON     H.     HICKS 

PUteen  year*  ago  when  Dartmooith  was 
about  to  appoint  a  Vlc«-Pr«8ldent.  Presi- 
dent Dickey  addreaeed  a  nemo  to  the  col- 
lege trustees  in  which  he  ouOlned  the  spec- 
ittcatlons  of  the  Job.  touched  on  my  alleged 
quallflcatlons,  but  did  not  beslMte  to  men- 
tion my  obvious  deflcJencles.  In  connection 
with  the  latter,  he  wrote  'Hicks  is  not  a 
good  public  speaker,  but  he  has  one  great 
aasef  he  does  not  talk  long'"  Except  for 
my  proud  claim  of  being  Bill  Benton's  old- 
est friend,  that  la  probably  my  only  Justifi- 
cation for  my  appearing  in  such  distin- 
guished company  At  least  I  shall  set  a  stand- 
ard of  brevity  for  my  colleagues  who  follow 
The  early  schoolboy  days  with  BUI  at  Shat- 
tuck  gave  promise  of  the  man  ^bo  was  to 
come  Even  then  his  persuasiveness  was  leg- 
endary My  senior  year  pet  project  as  edi- 
tor of  the  school  paper  was  to  drive  the  two 
wholly  worthless  and  entirely  political  fra- 
ternities off  the  campus  Bill,  as  head  of  Tan 
Phi  fraternity,  came  to  dissuade  me  One 
hour  later  we  had  not  only  reversed  the  edi- 
torial policy,  but  I  had  also  Joined  Tau  Phi 
and  was  campaigning  for  Bill  to  b«  class 
President  on   the  Tau   Phi   ticket. 

Forty  years  later,  that  same  pernia5lve- 
ness  turned  the  tide  when  BUI  was  nejrotlat- 
Ing  with  me  for  Brltannlca  to  acquire  ex- 
clusive 16mm  dtetrlbutlon  of  Metrw  Oold- 
wyn  Mayers  library  of  feature  Alms 
MGM's  President.  Arthur  Loew.  was  hesi- 
tant to  sign  the  deal  because  he  had  heard 
that  Brltannlca  Aas  "not  having  a  very  good 
year  '  I  asked  Bill  for  a  rebuttal.  He  re- 
plied "The  rumor  Is  true  Last  year  EB 
made  CIS  million  This  year  we  wui  make 
only  «10  mUUon  But  that  is  stm  a  lot  better 
than  yoiir  to  million  profit  at  MOMI"  i  BUI 
had  al*rays  done  his  homework  i  And  then 
as  an  afterthought  BUI  said  "As  further 
evidence  of  BrlUnnlcas  Uiherent  stabUlty 
there  is  one  more  thing  you  can  ttfl  Arthur. 
•If  ever  he  had  made  as  many  mistakes  as 
I  have  made.  MGM  woruld  not  even  have 
survived  "  Courage  was  one  of  Bill's  great- 
est q-jalltles — whether  he  was  standing  up 
to  the  school  bully  or  confronting  the  In- 
famous Joe  McCarthy,  or  telling  off  MGM 
That  same  boldneaa  founded  the  first  radio- 
oriented  advertising  agency  and  brought  to 
thU  great  University  of  Chicago  the  largMt 
gift  In  the  history  of  fxmd  raising  Yet  with 
It  all  BUI  had  fun!  He  enjoyed  life'  He 
might  well  have  written  that  line  of  Robert 
Ixjuls  Stevenson's  from  The  Lantern  Bearers 
"They   who  miss  the  Joy  miss  all."' 

A   Joyous   nature    contagioois  enthusiasm 
bold     courage,     and     Inspiring     leadership 
these  are  quaUtle^  we   wUl  always  associate 
with  BUI   And  at  the  very  top  was  the  quality 
of  his   friendship    My   own   Indebtedness   to 
that  friendship  spans  Sg  yeaM    Included  in 
that  list  of  debu  Is  the  friendship  Lois  and 
I  enjoy  with  Helen  and  her  gracious  family 
the    friendship    that    has    brought    me    the 
honor  of  appearing  on  this  program  today 
But  a  far  greater  debt  la  owed  to  BlU  by 
society  at  large    The  world  moujna  the  loss 
of  a  truly  great  man  whUe  we  In  this  room 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  loyal  and  honored  friend. 
BOl.  our  affection  for  you  is  best  expressed 
In  the  final  Une  of  Dartmouth's  Alma  Mater 
BtU.  ""there  Is  no  music  for  our  singing,  no 
words  to  bear  the  burden  of  our  praise  " 

MBS.  AKHA  monanxma  RorrMAi* 

On  Bill  Bentons  last  visit  to  Lyndon  John- 
fgP*  ranch,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
President's  death.  Praatdent  Johnsoa  gave 
Swiator  Benton  a  copy  of  hU  boo*.  Th«  Van. 
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tofe  Point,  containing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion "To  BUI  BeatoB.  a  man  for  all  seasons 
A  compassionate  leader  in  all  fields  that  make 
his  country  and  tu  people  better  and  strong- 
er. Education,  relations  with  other  nations, 
environment,  business,  and  the  plight  of  his 
fellow  man.  benefit  from  this  unique  and 
very  unusual  man— from  his  friend  through 
all  the  years.  Lyndon  B   Johnson  " 

Ail  of  you  here  today  have  in  some  way 
shared  the  excitement  of  working  with  or 
knowing  this  unique  and  unusual  man. 

Many  of  BlUs  accomplishments  wiu  be  part 
of  America's  history. 

The  Senator  who  had  the  courage  to  be 
the  first  to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  US 
Senate  and  teU  Senator  Joaeph  McCarthy  the 
truth.  . 

The  man  who  Mad  the  vision  to  create  the 
"Voice  of  America"  when  he  was  In  the  State 
Department — a  voice  that  became  the  voice 
of  hope  during  the  troubled  war  years. 

The  Chairman  of  the  DKESCO  Delegation 
who  won  the  respect  and  leadership  for  the 
United  States  In  the  many  educational  and 
communications  areas  all  over  the  world 

Tes,  BUI  Benton  dreamed  the  Impossible 
dream,  and  fought  the  unbeatable  foe:  but 
be  made  the  impossible  dream  come  true,  and 
to  him  there  was  no  unbeatable  foe. 

He  became  a  leader  in  business,  but  his 
business  ventures  were  not  to  amass  a  for- 
tune for  hlm."wlf  or  his  family,  but  to  make 
a  contribution  to  education  and  knowledge 
Under  bis  leadership  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  t>ecame  the  greatest  and  the  best 
BlU  Benton  would  not  settle  for  less.  He  was  a 
proponent  of  visual  education  In  the  very 
early  years,  and  his  company.  Encyclopaedia 
Brltannlca  Educational  Corporation  became 
a  trail-blazer  in  this  field  The  Great  Books. 
Memam  Webster  Compton"B  Praeger.  Muzak, 
these  are  all  ventures  most  of  you  know 
about  and  some  of  vou  wUl  talk  about  todav 
Some  of  you  wlU  remember  the  many 
memos  that  Bill  Benton  sent  to  all  of  us. 
and  at  times  we  complained  about  them  and 
yet.  we  now  all  feel  that  life  lacks  some  of 
the  excitement  and  Inspiration  and  how  we 
wish  we  could  stui  receive  those  memos 

I  am  sure  some  of  you  here  today  wUl  talk 
about  many  of  BUI  Benton's  accomplish- 
ments, but  I  would  lUte  to  share  with  you  a 
quiet  moment  of  remembrance  of  BUI  Ben- 
ton— the  man — the  man  who  had  a  quality 
of  friendship  that  I  have  known  In  no  other 
Many  can  bear  testimony  to  this  wonderful 
quality  in  BUI 

My  mind  goes  back  to  a  year  ago  last  Mar 
when  BUI  Benton  sat  with  me  In  an  atrle».-s 
hot  corridor  hour  after  hour,  day  after  dav 
while  his  friend  Paul  Hoffman  was  fighting 
for  his  life  in  a  hospital  intensive  care  ujilt 
Time  and  time  again  I  asked  BUI  to  leave 
telltag  him  that  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do.  but  be  stared,  trying  by  the  force  of  hto 
friendship  and  the  strength  of  his  love  to 
help  Paul  In  his  fight  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  And  I  belleye  that  be  somehow  did 
help  Paul  In  that  fight 

A  few  days  after  Bills  death  Paul,  who 
read  all  the  edltf»rlals  and  comments 
dtcUted  these  few  lines  and.  as  he  cannot 
be  here  with  you.  I  would  like  to  read  them 
Thsy  were  written  by  a  man  who  knew  and 
loved  BUI  Benton  ■.«  I  did 

■■A»  *«•  anticipated  Bill  Benton's  death 
has  resulted  in  hu  receiving  a  lar»e  number 
of  eulogies  from  manv  pans  of  the  world 
from  many  different  people  They  have  one 
fault  in  common:  They  give  great  emphasis 
to  Senator  Benton's  accomplishmenU  as  an 
ivdvertuinK  man.  a  businessman,  and  a  poli- 
tician but  none  stress  what  In  mv  mind 
was  his  most  outstanding  characteristic 
i^amely  that  he  was  a  great  human  being 
and  always  looked  for  a  chance  to  help  other 
human  beings  realise  their  full  potential  I 
am  one  of  the  many  hundreds  of  people  Bill 
Banton  helped  in  a  most  effective  way  be- 
cause  of   hts   human    compassion    This   ex- 


pUlns  the  reason  why  he  Mis  so  many  devoted 
and  Intensely  loyal  friends  throughout  the 
world  He  would  do  anything  to  help  a  friend 
achieve  a  worthy  ob)eettT».  ' 

BUI  Benton  left  a  proud  heritage  to  his 
chUdwn  and  his  grandchildren,  and  the  great 
trust  and  responslbUlty  to  his  wife.  Helen, 
who  I  know  la  proud  of  this  confidence  and 
will  carry  out  his  wishes  and  ideals  And  we. 
BUI'S  associates  and  friends,  will  give  Helen 
the  same  loyalty  and  devotion  we  gave  Bill 

HOWL.*ND    H      SASCKAirr 

WUIlam  Benton  Ubored  long  to  teach  me 
the  value  of  the  short  descriptive  phrase.  I 
was   thinking   how   he    would   have   phrased 
his  own  life  In  international  affairs    Perhaps 
like    this     A   founding    father   of   UWB8CO 
RerolutlonlMT    of    America's     International 
Information.      Educational      Exchange     and 
CiUtural  Relations  Programs  in  the  face  of 
formidable     opposition.     Organiwr     of     the 
■  Voice   of  America  ■•   Vigorous  champion   of 
worldwide  freedom  of  Information.  Discern- 
ing prophet  of  education  as  the  key  to  Latin 
America's  future  and  eloquent  advocate  of 
life-long  education    Recipient  of  the  State 
Department's    Dlstlnpuiahed    Honor    Award 
First  American  member  of  UNESCO  s  Execu- 
tive Board  to  hold  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
I    don  t   know    whether   BUI    would   have 
given  me  a  passing  grade    He  wouldn't  have 
written  this  about  himself,  but  I  think  he 
would    have    liked    the   effort   to   summarize 
and   try    to   say    in   abort   compass   some   of 
the  things  that  stand  out   In  a  lifetime  of 
diversity   Hia  close  friend  and  colleague  from 
tbe  Senate.  Senator  J    W    Fulbrlght.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, appraised  his  significance  In  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  in  these  words  In  a  let- 
ter   to   Charles:      He    possessed   an   enlight- 
ened and  humane  attitude,  which  helped  our 
country  play  a  constructive  rtrfe  durmg  the 
years  he  was  In  the  Department  of  State  and 
In  the  Senate 

"He  was  deeply  Interested  In  the  work  of 
UNISCG  and  recognized  that  good  inUma- 
tlonal  relations  depend  upon  factor*  other 
than  from  military  might. 

"He  thoroughly  supported  the  students  ex- 
change program  and  all  other  activities  de- 
signed 4o  encourage  the  interaction  of  schol- 
ars and  of  cltlaens  of  many  nations  He  had 
a  strong  interest  in  education,  and  hU  early 
reports  upon  the  educational  programs  In 
Russia  did  a  great  deal  to  further  the  under- 
standing of  the  people  of  this  country  about 
the  Russians  In  view  of  this  nations  tragic 
experience  In  military  Intervention  BUI  Ben- 
ton's policies  and  Ideas  appear  more  valid 
with  the  passage  of  time  ' 

Tet  BUI  Benton  came  late,  in  mid-career. 
to  most  of  these  International  concerns  The 
Institutions  on  which  he  left  bis  Unprlnt 
are  for  the  most  pajl  sublimely  unconscious 
of  the  profoundly  shaping  influence  that 
he  exerted  It  is  an  influence  that  t>ecome8 
more  dlstuvrt  as  time  passes  For  example 
UNESCO  later  rejected  .u  original  narrow 
concept  of  concentrating  on  the  "elite  of 
Intellectuals"  and  moved  toward  the  posi- 
tion that  WUIlam  Benton  had  advocated  from 
tiM  earlleat  days  when  he  pressed  for  prt>- 
grwmfl.  Including  maai  communication,  to 
work  toward  the  common  understanding  of 
the  misssi  of  the  people  in  this  world  '  When 
he  came  back  to  UNESCO  \ja  1063.  he  said 
his  return  as  a  founding  father  could  be 
likened  to  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  return- 
ing to  Waahlngton  of  today  and  trying  to 
wend  hts  way  through  the  Pentagon  He 
found  that  UNESCO  s  programs  of  'nat«rlal 
aid  and  assistance  In  education  and  science 
were  by  ttasn  fulfilling  a  major  need  of  the 
dei^lopiMf  member  states. 

The  Institutions  that  he  did  so  much  to 
bring  Into  being  as  InstrumenU  and  ele- 
ments of  the  worldwide  program  of  infor- 
mation and  educational  exchange  have  been 
fitshtonably  cycled  and  recydad  In  intArrsa- 
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lag  yeanw  but.I  tMoJt  the  bedrock  of  his  oon- 
vlcctea  has  stoo4  the  tsst  of  time.  In  his 
letter  of  fareweU  to  Seontary  sX  State  George 
Marshall,  in  the  late  suxmnar  of  1947,  sub- 
mitting bLo  rt-f4i^-uuiii^..'i  a.s  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Stai*-  lur  I'liUiic  AttttlTB  (and  inciden- 
tally leav  A.i  ■^\  -riM  ir.  eiy  bhbies  on  my  door- 
step) tie  *rn:f  iTie  iecu.';iy  uf  this  nation 
depends  upon  an  uirunned  opinion  at  home 
and  abroad,  aiid  -lie  'rutji  is  that  although 
we  have  won  such  support  for  the  principle. 
we  have  not  yet  aroused  the  IraagUiatlon 
of  our  fellow  Americans  .  .  ." 

If  the  Foreign  SerMoe  today  Is  not  a  Um- 
Ited  guild  of  a  tradlUoaal  Foreign  Service 
elite,  but  Instead  a  broadly  based  corps  of 
meu  aMd  women  capable  of  meeting  the 
emerging  post-war  needs  of  a  new  era.  only 
dimly  perceived  in  1946.  then  WUIlam  Ben- 
ton has  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for 
this  evolution.  Loy  Henderson,  career  am- 
bastftdpr  of  the  United  States,  now  retired, 
siyft.  'Were  it  not  for  his  efforts  as  mediator 
I  doubt  that  the  Foreigu  Service  Act  of  1»46. 
which  set  the  tone  of  the  Foreign  Service 
for  the  next  25  years,  would  have  come  mto 
exiateuce. ' 

Here  Is  a  man,  who  In  the  field  of  Inter- 
nau^iial  affairs,  tJlBpUyed  that  same  groat 
taiejt  for  frl«»dshlp.  that  same  zest  for 
prjciotUig  aad  backing  innovation  and  In- 
dividual potei.tl*i.  as  lu  aU  of  his  major  ef- 
fort?. Hi*  ccnti'fiviiug  significance  in  inter- 
national affairs  must  be  seen  In  part  In  the 
UiiUluUous  be  helped  to  shape  and  lu  the 
cooutless  Jrdlvlduals — many  are  In  this 
ch^spei  Uday— whose  lives  he  enriched  and 
altered.  a:.d  la  that  blend  of  enlightened 
courage  ai.d  wUlingneas  to  Uke  risks  that  he 
brought  to  everything  that  he  did.  More  than 
a  dioade  ago.  I  was  in  Istanbul  wUh  BUI 
aud  he  a^ked  a  perceptive  lady  who  had  seen 
at  first-hajid  suGcestlve  generations  of  am- 
bassadors of  this  and  other  countries  come 
and  go:  "What  do  you  think  are  the  three 
grcitest  attributes  of  an  ambassador?"  This 
lady  replied:  "First,  courage:  second,  cour- 
age: and  again  courage'— an  appraisal  that 
WUIlam  Be  ito:i  fully  shared,  often  repeated 
aiid  fuUy  exemplified  in  his  life. 

ira.  RICMAXO   H.    HOWLAND 

I  speak  the  following  words  on  behalf  of 
Dillon  Ripley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Iistltutlon.  who,  alas,  is  In  England 
today,  as  weU  as  for  myself  At  the  Smlth- 
sor4an  Iistltutlon  we  remember  BlU  as  a 
Re-ialssar.ce  mai  dedicated  to  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  In  modem  times  He  was  a 
man  of  many  Interests,  both  academic  and 
professional:  a  man  who  felt  at  home  on  the 
campus  as  w»!l  as  In  the  board  rooms:  a 
man  who  was  known  among  mi:seologlstfi. 
publishers,  government  leaders,  and  the 
literate  for  his  dynamism.  Innovations,  and 
enthusiastic  endorsements  of  impopular  as 
well  as  popular  enterprises. 

In  a  period  when  there  was  great  discus- 
sion about  the  need  for  the  bislress  com- 
munity to  become  Interested  In  iwt.  Senator 
Benton  was  a  pioneer  as  an  advertising 
erecutlve  and  publisher  who  assembled 
American  paintings  of  the  first  half  of  our 
cei.tury.  I  recall  him  saying:  "My  paintings 
represe-it  my  own  taste,  strict  and  un- 
adulterated, without  any  advice  from  any- 
body. I  hare  never  sought  aiiv  guidance  on 
buying  a  picture  nor  have  I  concerned  my- 
self with  whether  the  price  would  go  up  or 
down  or  whether  I  would  be  cheated.  I  buy 
recklessly  and  when  I  like  an  artist  Uke  Tom 
Benton  or  Ivan  Albright  I  keep  on  buying 
his  work."  Bin  Benton  helped  to  develop  the 
fro;itler  that  now  is  American  rtrporate  In- 
volvement In  the  art  world. 

He  sponsored  exhibitions  of  paintings  in 
cities  across  the  land  as  weU  as  overseas  He 
sought  out  the  advice  of  distinguished  cura- 
tors In  planning  these  exhibits  and  hU  cor- 
poration. KncyrJopedia  Brltannlca,  was  one 
of  tbe  first  to  employ  such  a  curator  to  take 


part  In  planning  corporate  development  ac- 
tivities in  the  Arts.  It  is  said  tliat  Bill  Benton 
was  the  first  private  coUector  ever  to  buy 
paintings  by  Reginald  Marsh.  This  was  in 
the  1930s,  which  reminds  us  of  a  story  about 
BUl  and  his  art  collections. 

During  the  depresdoQ  of  tba  18S06,  Marsh 
came  to  the  Benton  country  home  In  South - 
port  to  pai.'.t  portraits  of  the  Benton  chil- 
dren He  reniarkea  to  BUI  Benton:  'Do  you 
know  that  the  WPA  is  giving  »100  a  month 
to  artiste?  And  they  can  paint  anything  they 
want.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  could  get  a  deal 
like  that."  To  which  Benton  replied:  "Oo 
ahead.  I'U  be  your  WPA.  Paint  anything  you 
want  for  me  and  bring  It  In  once  a  month 
and  I'U  give  you  «iiK)  :or  it  '  Scores  of  great 
Marsh  palnti.igs  were  delivered  to  Benton 
during  a  three  or  four  year  period. 

He  was  St  his  best,  perhaps,  with  a  small 
group  of  friends  at  his  generous  table  at  home 
or  abroad.  These  were  exciting  events  punc- 
•uated  by  Ideas  and  observations  that  fiowed 
'-'»■■■  :i:m  at  the  rate  of  almost  one  or  two 
l>«r  iuinute.  BlU  had  varied  lives  that  covered 
several  worlds.  He  moved  easily  and  assuredly 
from  the  world  of  economics  and  poUtlcs  to 
the  social  and  educational  universe  with  a 
deep  background  of  knowledge  of  manv  sub- 
jectA  sod  disciplines 

For  a  number  of  years.  I  was  privileged  to 
travel  with  him  and  his  family  along  with  a 
variety  of  stUaulatmg  guests  on  several  of 
the  great  yachts  that  he  chartered  for  long 
voyages  to  the  Mediterranean,  seeking  the 
sources  and  fountalnheads  of  our  cultures  In 
ancient  centers  of  clvUlzatlon  now  yleldUig 
their  past  to  the  archaeologists'  spades.  For 
me,  the  most  stimulating  part  of  the  voyages 
were  probably  not  the  sites  themselves,  but 
the  informal  seminars  which  BlU  organized 
every  evening  before  dinner  on  the  yacht's 
deck.  These  cocktaU  hours  stretched  on. 
sumulated  not  by  the  generous  drinks  pro- 
vided, but  by  his  reactions  to  the  reports  and 
analyses  that  he  requested  of  his  family  and 
guesu,  carefully  prepared  for  days  ahead  on 
topics  and  topography  to  be  enjoved  the  ifol- 
lowlng  day.  The  stlmiUatlon  of  BUl's  re- 
sponses, observauons.  and  sensitive  question- 
ing led  the  reporting  guest  into  realizing 
new  depths  ajid  relationships  that  he  had  not 
previously  suspected  in  his  own  topic  of  In- 
vestigation. 

I  recall  one  of  those  evenings  on  the  fan- 
taU  of  that  great  yacht,  the  "Plying  Clipper,' 
when  we  were  discussing  what,  exactly  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  really  is.  Is  It  really 
what  It  set  out  to  be — fuUy  concerned  with 
the  purpose  of  its  founder.  James  Smlthson 
who  asked  m  his  wlU  that  the  Institution  be 
devoted  to  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  m^nUXpis  phrase  encom- 
passes two  objectives  andahey  are  distinct: 
the  first  implies  sponsorship  of  research,  and 
the  second  the  sponsorship  of  publications 
and  the  widest  possible  dissemination  and 
exchange  of  information.  Over  the  years,  the 
Smithsonian  has  sponsored  research  Into  the 
domains  of  the  planeto  and  of  space,  into 
aspecu  of  our  environment  on  earth  and  In 
the  atmosphere,  and  after  having  c^ne  so 
handsomely  on  the  Increase  of  knowledge, 
the  Smithsonian  has  substantially  added  to 
Its  efforts  In  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
Diffusion  has  meant  Inniunerable  publlca- 
tloi.s.  not  Just  the  resiUts  of  research,  but 
encyclopedic  works  and  compendia. 

As  we— he  and  I— considered  the  mUUons 
that  flock  out  of  our  buUdlngs  touched  by 
our  research  and  diffusion,  It  seemed  to  us 
that  what  we  have  ended  up  with  Is  an  as- 
pect of  a  university  without  walls,  an  open 
umvsrelty  so  to  speak,  that  seeks  to  exploit 
tbe  most  modern  communlcatltms  as  weU  as 
tbe  most  lasUng  ones  to  diffuse  knowledge 
that  is  both  significant  and  sensitive  to  all 
mankind.  BUI  Benton  was  actively  con- 
cerned all  his  life  with  the  Increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  In  many  ways 
was  a  university  himself  In  our  Smithsonian 


definition  of  the  term.  He  embodied  the 
Ideal  that  James  Smlthson  Issued  %s  a  chal- 
l«»)g*  to  us  over  150  years  ago. 

We  shall  always  honc«-  him  as  this  and  as 
a  great  world  leader  concerned  with  progress 
and  hope.  He  was  an  interdisciplinary  man 
with  Renaissance  tastes  and  concerns  that 
he  shared  not  only  with  our  generation,  but 
has  passed  on  to  those  stUl  to  come. 

THX    HONORABLE    HUBERT    H.    HUMPHREY 

Five  years  ago,  Mrs  Humphrey  and  I  were 
prtvlleged  to  be  here  at  The  University  of 
Chicago  with  BUI  and  Helen  Benton  on  the 
occasion  when  the  University  was  honoring 
this  fine  and  good  man  It  was  supposed  to 
be  a  surprtae  visit  on  my  part.  I  was  occu- 
pying another  office  at  that  time,  and  I 
came  flying  out  here  at  government  expense 
to  share  in  this  wonderful  occasion.  I  have 
to  tell  you,  however,  that  BUI  Benton  bad 
wired  me.  He  didn't  expect  me.  but  If  I  oould 
come,  he  said,  "don't  speak  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes." 

Now  can  you  Imagine  that  loquacious  con- 
versationalist. BUI  Benton,  saying  to  that 
super  loquacious  conversationalist,  Hubert 
Humphrey:  "Speak  only  two  or  three  min- 
utes?" But  this  was  the  measure  of  our  re- 
lationship. We  could  sp>eak  with  great  can- 
dor, knowing  that  neither  one  of  us  might 
pay  too  much  attention  to  any  sharpness 
In  It. 

I  saw  In  BlU  Benton  what  you  have  seen  In 
him.  Maybe  you  have  seen  much  that  I 
haven't.  But  above  all.  I  saw  In  him  a  rest- 
less spirit,  but  not  an  angry  one — a  restless 
spirit  that  was  a  part  of  the  times,  a  part 
of  the  action  of  our  centviry. 

I  saw  in  him  a  very,  very  great  love  of  three 
eminent  Institutions — his  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tanniea.  this  great  University  of  Chicago,  and 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Of  course,  for  anyone  to  give  a  brief 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  BUl  Benton  is  like  try- 
ing to  summarize  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
In  jtist  a  few  paragraphs.  It  is  llteraUy  Impos- 
sible. So  I'm  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  hear  from  several  of  his  friends  so  that 
we  might  at  least  learn  a  chapter  or  two  of 
the  "Lives  of  William  Benton   " 

I  Uke  that  title  of  his  biography  because, 
truly,  when  I  was  asked  recently  how  long 
he  had  lived.  I  said  that's  not  the  question. 
The  question  Is  irith  what  intensity  he  lived. 
Because  to  Bill  Benton,  years  were  Just  a  way 
that  some  people  charted  the  course  of  his- 
tory. To  Bill  Benton  a  year  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  several  years  work  and  undertake 
many  generations  of  hopes. 

Now.  how  do  you  describe  this  man?  How 
do  you  evaluate  him  or  Judge  him?  Well,  I've 
tried  and  I  mtist  confess  that  I  haven't  been 
able  to  do  a  very  good  Job  of  It  I  have  looked 
over  many  of  the  things  that  others  said 
about  him. 

They  said  he  was  "unique."  Ttiat's  the 
understatement  of  the  year.  .ik 

"Courageous?"  Indeed.  i* 

"Innovative  and  creative?"  Words  we  use 
that  were  Just  a  part  of  his  very  being 

"ConversatlonalUt.  engaging?"  I  should  say 
how  many  hours  I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  his  company — as  we  tried  to  speak,  both  at 
the  same  time. 

"Stimulating,  exciting?"  Surely  that  Is  but 
part  of  the  character. 

""Intellectual  and  a  scholar?"  Surely,  yet  he 
never  really  wanted  to  be  known  as  an  Intel- 
lectual. One  of  his  great  talents  was  exciting 
Intellectuals  to  be  more  Intellectual. 

"Educat.->r?"  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Not  only  the  formal  educator,  but  the  educa- 
tor of  the  open  university,  of  life  lt.self. 

And  "administrator,  pubUsher  and  author, 
businessman  and  salesman. "  He  was  not  Just 
salesman  of  the  product,  however,  but  sales- 
man of  the  Idea,  of  a  theory,  of  a  philosophy. 
And.  yes.  he  was  Senator  and  Ambassador 
These  were  honored  titles  for  him. 

And.  of  course,  as  it  has  been  said,  he  led 
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wlUi  "Voice  of  Amerlc* '  procrvna  of  inUr- 
OAtlonAl  «xcb&n^  la  culture  &xm1  educatlao — 
thU  IB  BUI  Benton:  not  government.  BOl 
Beaton 

C7NXSCO  w%i  *ery  mucb  hla  Ide*  *n<)  It  «r*a 
one  of  tUa  Jofs  of  priTmte  and  public  life,  be- 
tn(  Ambeaeador  to  nTfSSCO  He  g»ve  eo  mucb 
•nd  I  doubt  tbAt  be  received  very  much  ex- 
cept tile  knowledge  or  the  reeling  thjU  be 
was  able  to  ihare  of  his  talents  with  eo  many 
people. 

As  buaband  and  father,  be  excelled. 

And  many  are  in  Ms  debt  as  philanthropist, 
patron  of  the  arts. 

But  I  will  remember  him  moat  as  a  friend, 
a  good  friend  accepting  you  as  you  are.  al- 
ways willing  to  help  you  become  something 
better:  a  benefactor,  a  critic,  a  helper,  one 
who  was  intensely  loyaj  and  who  shared 
openly  his  love  and  affection  for  you. 

"Oenerous?"  Yea.  I  knew  him  to  be  very 
generoua.  but  his  gjeateet  generoatty  w»s  the 
gift  of  bis  friendship  I've  never  known  any- 
body who  knew  so  many  people.  Tou  could 
mention  a  name  and  Bill  Benton  could  give 
you  really  a  full  description,  his  life,  his 
works.  He  knew  everybody,  as  I  used  to  say. 
and  if  be  didn't,  he  sat  out  at  once  to  make 
the  acquaintance 

May  I  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to 
tell  you  about  hla  poUtlca?  He  wasn't  Just  a 
private  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  very 
public  He  had  Ideas  about  everything  and  he 
would  tell  you.  How  refreshing! 

No  carbon  copy,  ttus  man  He  was  open, 
candid,  opinionated,  frank,  and  informed. 

In  poUtlca,  be  was  a  Democrat — another 
bleaalng  in  his  life.  But  be  was  not  only  a 
Democrat,  he  was  an  independent. 

He  knew  the  great  men  of  our  time  becatiae 
he  was  one  of  tbem.  His  love  (or  Harry  Tru- 
man was  known  and  be  everywhere  pro- 
claimed his  respect  for  Dwlght  Xlsenhower. 
His  affection  tor  Adlal  Stevenson  was  a  rich 
part  of  his  Ufe  He  bad  deep  admiration  for 
John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Theae  are  all  chapters  In  the  rich  and  re- 
warding Ufe  of  my  friend.  BUI  Benton 

I  met  him  first  In  Atlantic  City  when  he 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stata  for  PubUc 
Affairs  and  I  was  Mayor  of  Minneapolis.  We 
gazed  upon  each  other,  wondering  what  kind 
of  a  man  is  this,  and  out  of  that  meeting 
came  our  wonderful  friendship. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1948  He  only  served  there  three  years,  but 
he  did  more  tn  three  years  than  some  p>eople 
do  In  three  decades  or  three  generations.  He 
didn't  wait  I  don't  beUeve  that  he  knew 
that  he  was  a  frashman  senator,  and.  if  he 
did.  it  didnt  bother  hun  a  bit — except  to 
reinforce  his  view  that  as  a  freahman  he  was 
supposed  to  shake  up  the  eetabUshment. 

He  set  to  work  at  once  He  was  Ln  every 
dabate  The  subject  of  education  was  fore- 
moat  in  all  of  his  utterances  and  thoughts 

But  above  aU.  this  man,  this  friend  of  mine. 
BUI  Benton,  was  a  confirmed  enemy  of  any 
form  of  bigotry  ax^  discrimination  and  be 
set  out  early — tn  fact  bis  very  first  speech  In 
the  Senate  was  on  the  Issue  of  dvil  rlghta  at 
a  tima.  may  I  say,  when  moat  were  silent  and 
fearful.  BlU  Benton  spoke  up  (or  (air  em- 
ployment practices  when  others  were  hiding 
out  He  looked  upon  the  immigration  laws  of 
our  country,  saw  in  them  provisions  that 
were  an  insult  to  decency  and  humanity,  and 
(otigbt  hard  to  make  these  invmigraODS  laws 
worthy  of  a  democracy  He  spoke  out  for 
effective  federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  He  did  this  at  a  time 
when  It  was  unpopular  to  be  for  civil  rights, 
to  be  for  Uberallzed  immigration  laws,  or  to 
be  (or  aid  to  education. 

Then,  bow  well  I  remember  when  he  spoke 
to  me  of  the  day.  It  was  tn  August  of  1051. 
when  he  decided  that  he  would  challenge  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  because,  as  be 
said.  Senator  McCarthy  represented  a  pattern 
of  fraud  and  daoalt.  He  caUed  upon  the 
United  Stataa  Banata  to  expel  him — an  act  of 


courage  that  no  one  else  wa«  wUilng 
to  undertake  I  remember  BlUy  saying  to  ma: 
"1  feel  that  I'm  the  one  that  can  do  it  and  I 
shail" 

Tea.  this  man  was  a  man  of  moral  courage. 
He  was  a  public  man.  Socna  might  say  that  he 
la  bast  characterlaed  by  his  efforta  tn  tntar- 
natlortal  affairs,  bis  support  of  NATO,  his 
laadarahlp  Ln  the  field  of  aaslatanoe  abroad — 
the  econooilc  and  humanitarian  are  parts 
and  chapters  of  this  msn't  Ufe 

But  atwve  all.  to  me  be  was  a  peraon  dedi- 
cated to  public  service  His  private  anterprlaa 
was  public  service.  He  shared  he  (rave.  He 
did  "east  his  t>read  upon  the  water  '  and  It 
did  coma  back  Ln  rich  divldanda  Not  div- 
idends of  money,  but  dindends  of  rewards 
to  life — a  feeling  that  be  was  making  a  con- 
tribution to  a  bettar  world 

BUI  was  an  optimist  I  think  that  I  found 
my  friendship  with  htm,  in  part,  t>ecauae  of 
that  characteristic.  He  believed  that  human- 
kind oould  do  better.  tt>at  he  could  make  a 
difference  He  recognised  that  institutions  of 
democratic  government  need  constant  nour- 
ishment and  constant  protection 

He  loved  Adlai  Stevenson,  as  I  said  In  fact, 
some  of  the  bappieat  hours  of  my  personal 
life  have  been  Ln  the  company  of  Bill  Benton 
and  Adlal  Stevenson  the  wit.  the  humor,  the 
arguments,  the  dlacusslon  How  they  would 
work  each  other  over'  And  than,  after  they 
were  through,  they  would  turn  oo  me  And 
then  I  would  }oLn  with  one  of  them  aa  a 
partner  In  working  over  the  other  Oh.  thoae 
precious  hours,  and  they  were  hours,  believe 
me,  and  they  were  wonderful 

Adlal  Stevenson  summarised  for  ma,  and 
what  I  think  would  be  for  BUI,  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy.  I  read  to  you  what  he  said 
in  IMS: 

"Democracy  Is  not  self  executing  We  have 
to  make  it  work,  and  to  make  it  work  we  have 
to  understand  it  Sober  thought  and  fearleas 
criticism  are  Impoaalbla  without  critical 
thinkers  and  thinking  critics  Such  persons 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  come  to- 
gether to  see  new  facts  in  the  light  of  old 
principles  and  to  evaluate  old  principled  tn 
light  of  new  facts  by  deliberation,  debate, 
and  dlalogfue.  This,  as  we  all  know  weU. 
although  some  of  us  forget  from  time  to  time, 
requires  intellectual  independence  In  peni- 
tent speculation  and  freedom  from  poUtl- 
cal  pressure  (or  democracy's  need  for  wisdom 
wUl  be  as  perennial  as  Its  need  (or  liberty 
Not  only  external  vlgUance.  but  unending  self 
examination  is  the  perennial  price  of  liberty, 
because  the  work   of  self-govemnaent  never 


That  phlloeophy  represents  well  the  public 
man.  Bill  Benton — a  man  of  penitent  specu- 
lation. Intellectual  Independanoa.  deUbera- 
tlon,  debate,  dialogue,  and  discussion,  who 
recognized  that  the  work  o(  self-government 

In  all  of  bis  life,  whatever  the  den^nds 
on  his  time  or  his  resourcee.  he  gave  of  him- 
self, to  his  friends  and  famUy.  to  the  public. 
to  the  nation,  to  the  world,  and  to  the  great 
famUy  that  he  loved  the  moat  of  ail— man- 
kind. 

MB     HAaOti)    D     tJtSaWTLI. 

The  life  of  WUl  lam  Benton  was  a  con- 
trolled explosion.  He  could  turn  a  simple 
^ame  Into  a  tournament,  a  casual  conversa- 
tion Into  a  commission  of  enquiry,  a  vacation 
voyage  Into  a  floating  elaaaroom  Strangers 
might  think  that  all  thU  preeaured  living 
would  be  intolerable  But  (or  thoee  who 
knew  WUllam  Benton,  there  was  no  more 
point  in  resenting  hla  unceasing  Initiative 
ttian  there  would  have  been  In  grumbling 
about  any  other  natural  force  The  force  of 
gravity  may  cause  us  to  (all  down  from  time 
to  time  but  mainly  It  helps  to  keep  our  feet 
on  the  ground 

Thus  If  Will  Ism  Benton  kept  asking,  com- 
menting, probing  It  was  net  from  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  interfering  with  others;  It  was 
a  by-product  of  as  all-abaorbtng  oocnpulslon. 


a  devouring  camaaltmant  to  act.  and  t<j  act 
wltll  r«l«T«Qcy  Ha  was  forever  !n  search  o( 
worksbta  Ideas  Ideas  that  would  work  in 
the  family  the  business,  the  UnUenilty  for- 
eign service  the  IVniorratlc  Party,  the  Sen- 
ate Life's  dL^tl.nrtive  tud  ^{lorious  momenta 
■we  the  timaa  when  ideas  ntr  icjt  Once  the 
blltB  of  an  Idea  carr.>  <r  wei.t  the  Inevitable 
memorandum  and  the  in:m:'..able  letter 

In  one  perspective  uhis  unremitting  activ- 
ity waa  intensely  personal  wilUam  Benton 
speclallzad  in  people  He  was  the  center  of 
Innumerable  pairs  and  circles  At  the  core 
were  family  and  friends  Then  the  responsi- 
ble actors  lu  every  sphere  of  operation  He 
was  never  more  gratified  than  Ahen  theiy? 
outer  circles  came  cloaer  and  stayed  Intact 
whUa  the  stream  of  action -oriented  com- 
munication went  on 

Seen  tn  another  per«p>ectlve.  WUllam  Ben- 
ton appeared  to  be  remarkably  removed  from 
the  personal  He  spent  notably  few  words 
on  anything  that  could  be  interpreted  as 
reviling  his  enemies  or  hurling  recrlmlns- 
tlons  after  those  who  t)etrayed  his  trust  Per 
htm.  life  was  too  short  for  such  self-drams- 
tlaing  acts  o(  sel(-ludulgence  He  wax  tUways 
inventing  the  future  What  WCllam  Bentou 
did  is  only  p>artlally  to  be  understood  as  the 
characteristic  aggrandlrement  o(  an  ambl- 
tloua  ego.  He  gained  wealth,  though  money 
was  no  end  in  itseif  Money  meant  personal 
independence  It  implied  freedom  from 
being  overlooked  or  kicked  around.  It  pro- 
vided a  means  of  fulfilling  family  obliga- 
tions, of  contributing  to  the  advancement 
of  education,  public  Information,  science  and 
the  arts,  of  strengthening  moral  and  {>olltlcal 
causes  and  Uistltutlons 

The  Important  point  Is  that  the  ego  was 
disciplined  by  the  loyalties,  the  beliefs,  and 
the  faiths  of  the  larger  self  with  which  he 
was  Identified  The  unifying  gtml  and  con- 
tinuing Justification  was  enlightened  effort, 
particularly  in  latent  communication  for 
bettertnant  of  the  self  and  of  the  human 
condition. 

When  we  look  back  at  our  redoubtable 
friend  and  ask  how  he  came  to  be  what  he 
was,  we  take  It  (or  granted  that  the  avail- 
able answers  must  be  far  short  of  the  under- 
standli^  necessary  to  account  for  the  distinc- 
tive quality  of  his  life  We  can  recognise 
partial  clues.  The  moat  Ulumlnatlng  indica- 
tions sre  in  the  family  environment  to  whose 
tradition  he  was  so  unequivocally  attached. 
It  is  more  than  the  lifelong  impact  of  the 
strong-willed  educator  who  was  bis  mother: 
we  must  give  full  weight  to  the  system  of 
Ideas  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  Bis  fun- 
damental perspectives  were  shapted  In  a  the- 
ological tradition.  In  his  and  our  epoch  the 
dogma  continued  to  sectUarlze.  In  WUllam 
Benton's  life  we  hear  the  echo  of  a  world 
view  that  coupled  commitment  to  the  good 
with  a  sense  of  destiny.  This  cosmic  view- 
point was  expressed  In  any  number  of  fa- 
miliar biblical  texts.  Think  of  the  unquench- 
able courage  and  optimism  of  our  friend  and 
recall  a  single  quotation :  "And  we  know 
that  aU  things  work  together  (or  good  to 
them  that  love  Ood.  to  them  who  are  the 
caUed  according  to  his  purpoae." 

WUllam  Benton  pursued  a  vocation  on  be- 
half of  lo.e.  of  enlightenment,  of  himself, 
and  of  others.  It  was  a  seculsir  equivalent  of  a 
clerical  vocation  of  his  forebears  to  carry 
the  Koapel  to  all  the  world.  From  this  back- 
ground, and  the  mediating  members  of  the 
famUy.  came  his  direction  and  his  strength 
and  his  contrtbutloti  to  our  future  history. 

MB      NICHOLAS    JORMSON 

Willtim  Benton's  scromplLshments  and 
enervry  are  legion  Mv  father  first  told  me 
about  htm — and  the  spectacular  Rol>ert  Hut- 
china — when  I  was  growing  up  In  Iowa  City,  a 
couple  hundred  mUca  to  the  weet  of  here. 

Benton  mastered  virtually  everything  he 
touched  His  restless,  curious  mind  touched 
almost  all  that  life  has  to  offer  during  the 
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73  years  we  were  blessed  to  have  hitn  with 
us. 

He  was,  tn  ttim.  a  good  student,  a  super- 
snleaman,  creative  advertising  executive,  a 
succeasful  businessman,  an  energetic  Vice- 
President  of  this  great  University,  an  archi- 
tect of  major  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
programs  as  an  Ambassador  and  statesman 
In  tha  Ezacutive  Branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, a  distinguished  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and,  of  course,  publisher  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  ar.l  related  ventures — 
surely  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pub- 
lishing endeavors  in  the  world. 

Throughout  this  zig-zag  life,  however,  there 
runs  a  thread.  For  most  of  what  BUI  Benton 
did  Involved,  in  one  way  or  another,  thp 
communlcattorvs  process.  And  much  of  the 
hlstcv-y  of  mass  communication  in  America 
shows  hU  hand 

At  Yale,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Yale 
Record.  As  such  he  earlv  experienced  the 
proces-s  of  censorship 

In  his  early  years  In  advertising,  radio  was 
Just  coming  Into  !ta  own  And  Bentcm  was 
personally  responAlble  for  many  of  the  pro- 
gram fornnats  and  advertLsing  techniques 
that  are  st,li:  with  u!!  t<xla'. 

I  recall  his  leMlnK  tne  of  hi.-;  w&lklnp  down 
a  street  In  Chlcagx>  one  svimmer  evening  In 
thoee  early  days  There  was  no  air  condi- 
tioning;, and  the  wind  ws  if  the  homes 
were  open  He  couM  hear  the  radios  playing, 
and  almo.st  all  of  them  he  m  tlc*d,  were 
tuned  In  to  "Amos  'n  Andy  "  He  had  earlier 
made  some  of  the  first  consumer  opinion 
surveys  for  advertisers.  b\it  'hl.s  evening 
stroll  was  probably  the  first  effort  at  profrram 
ratings.  There's  s<ime  q-aestlon  whether  to- 
day's methods  are  reallv  anv   better 

When  he  left  advertl-slnK  he  soon  stopped 
listening  to  the  proRra.Tis  he  had  created 
But  he  never  really  lost  his  interest  In  ra- 
dio, and  later  television  as  educational 
tools.  While  here  at  n-ilcago.  he  developed 
the  University  8  roie  In  educational  radio  and 
irurtructlonal  films  Years  later  I  recall  a 
luncheon  In  london  with  him  In  which  he 
w»8  encouraging  the  creation  of  the  Open 
University.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  fore- 
see the  role  that  radio  would  play  In  FMjlltlco. 
Many  years  later  he  would  be  one  o(  the  first 
to  use  television  in  his  own  successful  cam- 
paign (or  the  Senate  A  study  of  the  BBC  In 
the  1030s  quickly  convinced  him  o(  the  su- 
periority of  that  <iy^t*m  to  the  one  that  he 
had  helped  create  here 

Cable  television  Is  the  hot  Item  In  mass 
communication  today  But  BUI  Benton  was 
dealing  In  "cable  radio"  35  years  ago  He 
caUed  It  Muzak 

Many  have  for^.'ten  that  Benton  was  also 
in  tha  newspaper  publlshlne  bii.slnes,«<  at  one 
time — and  that  his  paper  PM  was  the  first 
to  carry  radio  prritfram  llsttntre  the  prede- 
ceaaor  of  today's  TV  Gutdr 

"Pay  TV."  or  "8ub».~r!ption  televisior-.,"  is 
also  being  talked  about  today  The  PfT  has 
reee;.tlv  authon/ed  some  experlme-its  Bvit. 
once  again  it  wa.s  BUI  Benti-n  who  first  pro- 
posed s'jbscrlption  radio  to  the  Federal  Oom- 
munl'-atlons  Commission  In  the  early  1940s 
He  saw  the  vises  of  radio  by  pavernment. 
He  encouraged  the  short-wave  broadcasts 
after  World  War  II  that  wo -aid  become  the 
"Voice  of  America' — a  nam.e  he  is  credited 
with  crest :-.g  He  urired  UNBSCO— which  he 
would  later  .wrvp  as  a:i  Ambassador-  t- >  use 
radio  to  educate  the  people  of  the  world 
His  maiden  speech  In  the  Senate  urfred  the 
Marshall  Plan  of  Ideas  And  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  he  was  to  encounter  Vn- 
translgei.cs  of  the  American  radio  networks 
in  ref-aslng  to  provide  facilities  for  Secretary 
Burns  to  report  to  the  people  ,•  ,^ 

We  are  today  more  *>phLstlcat«d  abA\it  the 
role  of  (fovemment  In  Intimidating  the  media 
for  partisan  adv»*ita«e  f  >r  we  ha-.'e  w»,fched 
the  prf^icews  for  thf  tiwt  few  vears  Bit  Sen- 
ator Benton  waa  one  of  the  first  to  migjfeet  a 
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non-partisan  review  of  the  performance  of 
the  media,  a  p.-ess  oouncil  about  25  years  ago 
Only  111  the  ia-st  few  months  wti^  It  finally 
created,  as  others,  caught  up  with  Ulb  early 
vision  Pea'  Bill  Benton  knew  from  his  own 
experience  as  well  as  his  insipht.  that — and  I 
quijte  him -'freedom  of  information  .  .  . 
Hiesins  freedom  from  any  monopoly  whatever, 
public  or  private 

Recently,  a  netwcM-k  president  gave  a  speech 
in  WasJiliigt^i:.  ar^friiy  denying  any  poss:- 
buity  of  "seU-censorahlp  "— only  to  return 
U>  New  York  to  a.'mounce  Uiat  his  network 
henceforth  would  provide  viewers  no  com- 
mentary or  a.'iaiy^Ls  whatsoever  foil  j'Alng 
Presidential  spe*«he8 

Benton  k;iew  that  freedom  of  information 
ni.ght  be  Unperlied  as  mich  by  those  who 
dispe.'ise  it  ai,  by  the  censors  in  government. 

And  t-j.  frf.m  his  rich  lifetime  of  participa- 
tion in  the  process  of  mass  comununlcaUon, 
came  an  -.understanding  of  the  need  to  re- 
form— reform  of  la  some  Instances  forces 
which  he  hinuseLf  had  set  In  motion.  And  let 
hLsU)ry  recxjrd  that  he  was  big  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  fact,  and  to  act  upon  It. 
Pjr  he  and  his  family,  have  gene>ro'asiy  estab- 
Uahed  ihe  Benton  Pou:,datlon  to  make  pos- 
sible some  of  those  badly  needed  reforms — 
not  in  conventional  ways  but.  m  the  greatest 
tradition  of  BUI  Benton  himself,  in  bold  and 
liuiovatlve  ways. 

Even  In  death,  he  moves  us  forward  with 
Idea-s  and  Insights — and  actions — in  mass 
oommunicatlon  that  are  so  characteristi- 
cally for  him.  years  aliead  of  their  time.  A 
more  precious  gift  to  the  American  people,  a 
more  fitting  memorial  for  BUI  Benton,  could 
not  be  imagined 

MR     K<   BFBT   M.    HtrfCKINS 

I  have  \>e^r.  asked  u>  say  a  few  words  about 
William  Benton  and  his  connection  with  this 
UnlverslTv  They  btirst  upon  each  other  like 
a  couple  of  bombshells.  The  Unlversltv  had 
never  seen  anytxxly  like  him  because  tii ere 
•*'as  iiobtKiy  llJce  him  He  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  the  University  beoaise  the  liisti- 
tutlons  that  he  and  I  had  attended  bore  little 
resemblance  to  this  one.  The  University  of 
Chicago  ever  since  Its  foundation  had  been 
pioneering  In  w'^ys  that,  forty  years  a*ro.  few 
other  institutions  had  beeim  to  think  about 

Bill  Benton's  eseentlal  characteristics  have 
been  mentioned  several  ttmee  today.  He  had 
more  energy  than  any  living  man.  he  had 
more  ideas  than  any  living  man.  he  wae  a 
learner,  teacher,  communicator.  He  was  filled 
■with  the  missionary  spirit.  He  couldnt  meet 
anybody,  read  anything,  or  think  of  anything, 
and  keep  ;t  Vj  himself  He  became  the  center 
of  a  va.5t  cnm.munJ  cations  network  that  in- 
cluded an  ever  growing  cl-'cle  of  friends  and 
assix-late*  who  he  thought  ought  to  be  in- 
formed ab.)ut  the  remarkable  things  he  had 
encountered  The  missionary  spirit  would  not 
permit  him  to  sit  sclP.shlv  by  and  allow  thoee 
he  liked  or  worked  with  to  remain  !n  Ignor- 
ance I  have  myself  received  as  many  as  16 
memoranda  In  a  single  dav  They  contained 
admonitions,  reproofs,  enquiries,  reports 
mo6t  of  which  had  also  been  sent  to  others. 
He  had  an  aversion  to  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone, because  I  believe  It  was  Impoeslble 
at  that  time,  lerally  at  least  to  distribute 
copies  of  telephone  conversations.  One  thing 
Is  certain  nobody  who  ever  worked  '^Ith  Bill 
Benton  could  pretend  not  to  know  what  was 
on  his  mind 

When  he  and  I  were  negotiating  his  ap- 
p>olntment  here  I  Uxik  shameleas  advantage 
nf  all  these  characteristics  When  he  agreed 
to  be  a  part-tl.me  Vice-President  at  a  nominal 
salary,  I  knew  I  had  at  a  nominal  salary  a 
man  who  wotild  outwork  all  the  rest  of  us 
who  are  on  fuU-tlme  and  full  salary.  When 
f>f  Insisted  that  as  Vice-President  he  oould 
unHer  no  circumstances  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  University's  public  relations.  I 
rheeffully  assented  becattse  I  knew  that  if 
he  thought  well  of  the  University,  his  mis- 


sionary spirit  would  force  him  to  share  the 
revelation  he  had  received  with  those  whose 
souls  had  not  yet  been  saved.  What  he  did 
was  to  make  the  University  better  known  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country  than  It  had  been 
at  any  time  since  Mr  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Harper,  with  considerable  fanfare,  brought 
it  forth  Ln  1892 

The  missionary  spirit  did  Its  work  through 
two  radio  programs,  through  countless  artl- 
clee  in  >oumals  of  every  kind  through  the 
vast  private  network  of  which  he  was  the 
center  We  can  say  more,  1  think  We  can  say 
that  from  him  the  people  of  this  country 
began  to  get  some  glimmer  of  an  idea  of 
what  a  university  might  be  The  pop'olar  view 
of  universities  at  that  date  was  that  they 
were  of  two  general  kinds  there  were  insti- 
tutions that  were  clubs  with  profeeslonal 
schools  attached  these  were  the  elite  uni- 
versities. Then  there  were  these  engaged  in 
applied  research  and  vocational  training: 
tiiese  were  the  ccw  colleges.  (Remember  this 
was  40  years  ago  >  There  were,  of  course,  all 
kinds  of  gradations  m   between. 

But  Chicago,  somehow,  was  a  little  differ- 
ent It  had  been  able  to  maintain  the  kind 
of  unity  and  power  that  comes  from  some 
singleness  of  purpoee  It  had  succeeded  in 
building  and  preserving  some  semblance  of 
an  intellectual  community,  Beca'ase  of  BUl's 
efforts,  seme  notion  of  the  signiScance  of 
such  a  community  seeped  Inlc  the  pubUc 
mmd  and  remained  there,  for  a  while,  at 
least  Such  a  community  was  made  for  Helen 
and  Bill  Benton 

Bill  set  st>out  learning  at  once,  I've  often 
thought  his  success  In  everything  he  did  re- 
sulted from  his  capacity  for  excitement  and 
hla  ability  to  communicate  that  exrltement 
to  others.  He  had  that  instant  capacity  to 
size  up  a  situation  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  genius.  It  came  into  play  In  e'.ery 
phase  of  his  life,  as  when  he  Uistantly  saw 
the  menace  of  McCarthyism  and  instantly 
understood  the  promise  t-o  the  University  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brxtannva  As  he  gazed 
upon  the  University,  he  was  carried  away  by 
It.  He  liked  the  Idea,  program  and  the  peo- 
ple, partlc-jiarly  the  people  He  formed  here 
some  of  the  most  important  and  durable 
friendship.'!  of  hU  life  M^iv  of  them  were 
to  be  mainstays  of  his  existence  long  after 
;;e  ceased  'o  be  an  (yfScer  of  the  University. 
He  and  Helen  made  their  house  Into  aa 
.nt«rdisclplinary  n.eetmg  ground,  a  learning 
community  w:th:n  a  .earning  comminity. 

The  story  of  BTttannica  has  been  told  roany 
times  and  I  shall  not  repjeat  It  here  How- 
ever there  are  one  or  two  things  Uiat  are 
often  overlooked  and  that  ought  not  to  be 
forg-otten  in  our  efTort  to  elucidate  the  Ben- 
ton tradltlo:.  In  the  f.rst  place,  ti^.e  oblect 
was  education  a.nd  solely  education  Bill  tried 
frantically  to  ge'  others  to  take  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  Bnrannica  Neither  the  Uni- 
versity nor  the  doreri.«:  of  wealtiiy  me:,  he  ap- 
proached tha-.ight  It  WTLs  a  gcxad  r',^.  Man- 
acement  came  to  Bill  bv  default  beca'use  no- 
body else  had  UiS  couraire  to  face  it  TT.e 
conversation  In  the  boardrvwrn  after  the 
vote  a-as  taken  was  marked  not  so  much  by 
enthusla.'^m  for  the  prelect  as  by  sympathy 
for  BUI  Benton  who  had  become  the  victim 
of  his  own  propaganda 

And  then  there  l?  the  quality  of  his  man- 
agement The  countless  memoranda  the  offl- 
rers  of  the  Brizannica  received  from  the 
Chairman  over  the  last  30  years  were  largely 
devoted  to  explaining  to  them  that  they  must 
not  sacrifice  the  reputation  and  name  of 
ffntannica  they  must  not  Indulge  In  ven- 
tures that  might  be  Immediately  profitable 
but  that  might  in  the  long  run  t'jm  o'ut  t^  be 
■anworthy  of  the  University  and  of  the  name 
ar>d  standards  of  Britannica  He  would  not 
sanction  a  project  that  he  thought  educa- 
tionally unsound  and  on  the  other  hand,  ha 
wt>uld  mslst  on  enormous  expenditures  tha. 
might    not    Increase   sales,   but  that  would 
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r*i3e  the  education*!  quality  of  the  product. 
He  regarded  himself  as  a  tmstee  of  a  great 
tradlUon. 

The  questions  of  the  future  are  those  of 
the  past — how  to  maintain  Britannica  as  an 
educational  Institution,  complementlnjand 
supplementing  the  work  of  this  UnlTerslty 
and  others;  how  to  develop  relationships  be- 
tween Britannicxi  and  the  University  In  ways 
that  wUl  strengthen  them  both.  We  shall 
have  to  labor  on  these  questions  without  Bill 
Benton's  personal  guidance.  We  know  we 
shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  Fortu- 
nately, for  over  30  years,  he  established  the 
principles  we  should  follow,  and  their 
memory,  like  his,  will  not  fade 

Ma.   KOSntT  p.   OWINN 

One  aspect  of  Bill  Benton's  will  that  seems 
to  me  to  reflect  the  man  faithfully  was  a 
preamble.  In  which  he  accepted  the  legal  Jar- 
gon as  Inevitable,  but  defiantly  insisted  on 
penetrating  it  with  flashes  of  his  own  hu- 
manity. 

"Under  protest  by  me."  he  began,  "but  at 
the  Insistence  of  my  lawyers,  this  will  is 
overwritten  with  legal  gobbledygook  of  the 
kind  I  deplore.  If  I  were  personally  writing 
this  will.  Article  First,  assuming  It  is  needed 
at  all,  wovild  begin  something  like  this. 
•Please  pay  all  my  debts  and  all  expenses — 
and  be  liberal,  except  with  the  taxing  au- 
thorities!" Article  Second  would  run  along 
this  line.  'Please  give  all  articles  of  personal 
property  to  my  wife,  tf  living;  otherwise  to 
my  children  ■  Article  Third  would  read  some- 
thing like  this  Please  give  all  other  articles 
of  tangible  personal  property  to  my  children 
iiv*^ui4  shares  '  However,  here  goes  the  legal 
language  which  lawyers  are  not  able  to  resist. 
(The  lack  of  training  of  lawyers  In  the  writ- 
ing of  clear-cut  English.  In  college  and  law 
school,  mvist  help  explain  whv  so  many  law- 
yers are  contlntiously  kept  busy  arguing  over 
the  Isngiiage  of  their  predecessors  ) " 

Now.  Bin  Benton  was  not  really  "down"  on 
lawyers  as  his  Indomitable  mother  was  He 
Ilkeid  to  quote  a  letter  she  wrote  him  as  he 
was  graduating  from  Yale:  "If  you  can't  do 
something  respectable,  won't  you  at  least  be 
a  lawyer?"  It  wasnt  lawyers  that  BUI  op- 
posed, but  lawyers'  Jargon,  or  any  Jargon. 

Actually.  Benton  was  a  salesman,  another 
calling  his  mother  disdained,  but  he  went  on 
to  become  the  salesman  of  ideas  that  we  all 
remember — of  Ideas  and  Ideals,  of  noble 
goals. 

Poor  as  a  child,  he  set  out  to  make  money — 
and  became  wealthy  and  famous  before 
middle  age  At  35.  he  retired  to  devote  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  "something  worthwhile."  as 
he  once  put  it.  Here  again,  he  succeeded  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  moat  men — c&rvlng  out 
memorable  careers  in  education.  Statecraft, 
and  publishing — twcomlng  even  wealthier 
along  the  way — almost  by  accident  It  teems. 
It  was  In  theae  later  careers  that  he  made 
the  marks  of  which  his  mother  would  have 
been  so  proud. 

BUI  Benton  revealed  a  casual  eaid  utUt- 
tarlan  attitude  toward  money  a^  an  imnle- 
ment  rather  than  a  goal,  an  attitude  that 
was  rtfreshlna  as  It  was  unusual  He  once 
blandiv  declined  to  spell  out  a  plan  for  re- 
payment when  hs  sought  a  large  loan. 
"You're  In  the  business  of  lending  money; 
I'm  In  the  bustnesa  of  borrowing  It."  he 
pointed  out  to  a  somewhat  startled  banker — 
who  finally  agreed  that  Benton  was  a  good 
nsk 

I  remember  a  number  of  occasions  on 
which  he  rather  startled  his  own  Board  of 
Directors  at  Britannica  by  making  MmiHr  de- 
tached statements  about  money  "There  is 
only  one  reason  why  Uncyclopaedia  Brttan- 
ntca  should  show  a  profit.'  be  would  say, 
'and  that  is  to  enable  the  continuing  tm- 
pro  e men t  of  the  educational  and  editorial 
excellence  of  Its  products"  The  Britannica 
la  bis  monument  and  we  can  dedicate  it 
proudly  to  him  as  Indeed  we  shall  do  in  the 
new  1974  edition. 


Yea  excellence  was  his  goal,  snd  not  richee. 
and  the  fact  that  his  pursuit  of  excellence 
brought  riches  was  to  him  fortunate  but 
irrelevant.  He  was  Impatient  of  anything 
that  Interfered  with  the  realization  of  excel- 
lence He  was  Impatient  of  commltteea. 
which,  be  would  scoflT.  usually  m?«t  to  con- 
firm  the   fears  of   its  weakest   members 

He  was  Impatient  with  the  kind  of  timidity 
that  would  keep  a  man  from  living  up  to  his 
fullest  potential  for  fear  of  making  mls- 
tajces  "The  man  that  never  made  a  mistake 
never  made  anything.  "  he  was  fond  of  quot- 
ing. Sometimes  he  urged  associates  to  "make 
more  mistakes  '  He  was  impatient  with  per- 
fectionists and  the  unceasing  qtiest  for  per- 
fection, which  he  considered  unnecessary  as 
well  as  unrealistic,  and.  worst  of  all.  a  waste 
of  time  Improvement,  yes;  perfectionism,  no 

In  William  Benton,  we  have  had  a  giant 
among  us,  but  a  giant  we  could  comprehend 
because  he  was  so  human  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  larger  than  life  The  three 
months  since  his  death  have  be^un  to  bring 
home  to  us  the  enormitv  of  our  loss  The 
shadow  that  he  cast  remains,  and  It  will 
affect  the  worlds  he  influenced  for  many 
years  to  cnme — enabling,  exhorting,  chal- 
lenging, and  cheering  on  those  that  woud 
use  their  potential  to  er^ucate  and  to  learn, 
to  serve  ond  to  enjoy  His  shadow  dares  us 
to  emulate  him  and  leave  our  socletv  better 
than  we  found  It 

William  Bentons  life  affected  untold  mil- 
lions of  other  lives  What  he  set  In  motion 
win   Influence  uncounted  millions  more. 


DAVID  BEN-GURION,  1886-1973 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passing  of  David  Ben-Gurion.  the  father 
of  Israel,  the  world  lost  a  great  states- 
man, a  great  diplomat,  and  a  great 
leader  of  a  people  that  seek  their  liberty 
and  peace  from  the  oppression  of  other 
men. 

In  David  Ben-Gurion.  Israel  found  Its 
leader.  I  need  not  set  out  his  great  ac- 
complishments in  life,  nor  record  for 
histor>-  the  hurdles  he  leapt  in  his  quest 
to  solidify  the  Jewish  dream  of  2.000 
years.  Great  men  are  known  as  great 
men  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  come  In  con- 
tact with  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
touched  by  the  heart  of  a  great  man. 
David  Ben-Gurion  was  such  a  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  privilege  and 
the  honor  of  meeting  with  this  distin- 
guished man  During  a  lifetime,  the 
pleasures  of  recorded  history  are  few- 
one  of  my  highest  pleasures  was  knowing 
the  father  of  Israel 


OUR  ENERGY  DILEMiiA 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  it  is  in- 
deed heartening  to  see  ho^  Americans 
have  voluntarily  joined  in  the  effort  to 
conserve  our  precious  energy  supply  in 
the  current  crisis. 

President  Nixon  set  the  tone  for  this 
effort,  and  leadership  also  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  outstanding  State  and 
local  officials  across  the  Nation. 

In  my  State  of  Arizona,  Gov  Jack 
Williams  issued  a  statement  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1973.  which  encouraged  ottr  citi- 
zens to  enjoy  the  holidays,  but  to  con- 
serve energy  as  much  as  possible  at  the 
same  time 

Governor  Williams  made  some 
thought-provoking  comments  on  our  sit- 
uation and  steps  we  must  take  to  sur- 
vive the  energy  crisis  I  commend  the 
Governor   for  his  foresight  In   working 


with  leglslatire  leaders,  commercial  and 
business  leaders,  and  citizens  group  to 
work  out  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis. 
Mr  President.  I  believe  that  Governor 
Williams'  statement  would  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  everyone  concerned 
about  our  energv  dilemma.  I  a«;k  that  it 
fce  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Governor  Williams  called  today  for  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  Arlzonaiis  In  a  pro- 
gram of  "moderate  conservation  "  of  energy 
resources  during  the  holiday  season 

He  said  we  should  eliminate  outdoor  dec- 
orative lighting,  cut  back  the  time  Christ- 
mas tree  liphts  are  turned  on,  lower  home 
thermostats  to  68  degrees  or  below,  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  automobile  trips,  don't 
drive  more  than  55  miles  per  hour  and  spend 
Christmas  at  home  with  our  families. 
The  Governor's  statement  follows: 
I  kno*-  that  many  of  you  are  cojicerned 
about  the  energy  challenge.  There  is  reason 
for  Eo.me  concern,  but  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  we  In  Arizona  can  and  wUl  celebrate 
a  traditional  Chrlsimas  this  year  We  must, 
at  the  same  time,  carefully  Cf>naer%e  our 
energy  The  request  I  wUl  make  of  you  repre- 
sents a  program  of  conservation  With  the 
help  of  all  of  you.  we  will  enjoy  the  holi- 
days; yet  enter  the  New  Year  reassured  by 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  celebrated 
wisely. 

We  recently  celebrated  Thanksgiving  Dur- 
ing this  period  much  of  the  news  was  of  a 
pending  energy  crisis.  Yet.  Thanksgiving  was 
a  happy  time,  and  we  had  every  reason  to 
give  thanks  for  the  wonderful  year  we  had 
In  Arizona  during  1973  Our  Pilgrim  fore- 
fathers and  their  Indian  friends  celebrated 
the  first  Thanksgiving  day  more  than  360 
years  ago  Yet,  the  sUndard  of  living  for 
which  they  thanked  our  Lord  would  please 
few  of  us  today  Their  meager  existence  rep- 
resented the  most  extreme  hardship  by  to- 
day's standards  Yes,  we  do  have  much  to  be 
grateful  for  today  In  this  great  country  of 
ours 

We  enjoy  the  highest  and  best  atandards 
of  living  ever  achieved  by  any  people 
throughout  history  We  are  determined  that 
we  will  not  only  sustain,  but  will  improve 
this  standard  We  will  have  a  merry  Chrlst- 
maa  in  Araona.  and  we  wUl  strive  continu- 
ally for  a  fair  and  equluWe  dlstrlbutloo  of 
both  wealth  and  hapolnees. 

We  will,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  have  a 
limited  supply  of  energy  as  compared  with 
our  normal  annual  Increases  in  demand  I 
have  been  alert  to  this  situation  for  some 
time.  Seven  months  ago  I  organised  a  special 
Fuel  and  Energy  Study  Team  within  our 
OtRr-e  of  Economic  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment This  team  has  carried  on  an  extensive 
research  program  that  now  keeps  tm  well 
Informed 

For  some  tune  now  I  have  been  meeting 
regularly  and  frequenUy  with  leaders  of  our 
State  LetlsJature.  with  commercial  and  busl- 
neee  leaders,  and  with  dtlren  groups.  TTiey 
have  Joined  with  me  in  a  t«am  effort  to 
aastire  you  that  Arizona  wlU  proceed  very 
wisely  and  confidently  into  the  new  year. 
This  massage  is  truly  from  all  of  us. 

There  W.II  be  a  sufflctent  supply  of  elec- 
tricity thraughout  Arizona  for  the  holiday 
•eaaon.  There  wui  be  heat  for  or;r  homes 
and  ftiel  for  essential  actlTitle;*  There  are 
unoertalntieB  regardloc  next  year  National 
polteies  are  »-lU  being  forvtUated  and  some 
Information  needed  to  forecast  the  1974  sltu- 
attoa  la  sttu  lacking  Mv  re<niests  are.  there- 
fore, Umtted  to  the  h   l;  lav  ■«««»  n. 

You  wUl  be  kept  :  ...,  irjur.:  »d,  and  vou 
may  rest  aaaured  that  yju  wUl  have  infor- 
oiatton  in  time  to  avoid  undue  hardahip  We 
can  celebrate  a  merry  Chrlstmaa,  but  it  is 
always  wise  to  be  prudent 
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The  current  energy  situation  presents  to 
us  a  real  conservation  chaUenge.  If  we 
can  rise  to  the  challenge,  we  can  avoid  a 
crisis. 

As  your  Governor,  and  In  this  Instance 
also  as  a  spokesman  for  your  elected  Legis- 
lative Leaders,  I  urge  ypu  all  to  Join  me 
in  a  program  of  moderate  conservation. 
Measures  recently  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  can  help  us  enter  the  new  year 
with  reasonable  suppUes  of  fuel  and  energy. 
One  of  the  'lements  of  a  Joyous  holiday 
season  Is  the  colorful  display  of  Christmas 
lighting.  Because  there  Is  a  need  for  con- 
aarratlon.  we  are  asking  you  to  forego  out- 
door decorative  lighting  entirely.  This  wlU 
help. 

If  we  have  our  indoor  trees  lighted,  let  us 
not  leave  them  lit  aU  day.  or  after  we  retire 
at  night,  and  when  our  trees  are  lit,  let  us 
turn  off  other  lights,  and  cut  back  on  other 
electrical  use.  This  wUl  not  only  conserve 
fuel,  but  our  trees  will  be  prettier  when 
the  other  lights  do  not  compete  for  our 
attention. 

I  wish  to  be  very  frank.  Many  of  you  are 
aware  that  Christmas  lights  use  very  little 
electricity  in  comparison  to  our  total  de- 
mands However,  outdoor  lighting  would  use 
several  thousand  barrels  of  oil  that  wUl  be 
needed  early  next  year. 

It  i.s  passible  that  we  could  be  faced  with 
electrical  brownouts,  or  blackoxits  in  Ari- 
zona t)efore  the  end  of  1974  The  reason  we 
axe  unsure  is  that  the  federal  government 
has  not  yet  responded  to  the  reqv]ests  of  our 
utltty  companies  for  the  oU  ne*>ded  to  gen- 
erate much  of  our  electric  power  We  expect 
a  reasonable  allocation,  but  at  this  point  we 
can't  be  sure. 

We  will  have  natural  gas,  electricity  and 
oil  with  which  to  heat  our  homes,  offices  and 
stores  during  the  holidays.  The  tempera- 
tures may  be  a  little  lower  than  we  have 
been  used  to.  Again,  let  us  be  conservative 
In  our  use. 

You  are  aware  of  the  short  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas  There  will  be  enough  natural  gas 
to  heat  your  homes.  But.  it  Is  Important  here 
also,  for  us  to  be  conservative  In  our  use. 
Lower  your  heating  thermostat  to  68  de- 
grees or  l)elow. 

Careless  use  of  fuel  can  result  In  people 
suffering  lay-offs  from  their  Jobs  and  we 
certainly  want  to  avoid  that  situation.  Con- 
servation will  save  Jobs. 

Even  If  you  heat  electrically,  a  lower  ther- 
mostat setting  will  conserve  fuel. 

Don't  heat  your  pool,  lower  the  thermostat 
on  your  water  heater  and  turn  off  the  gas 
lights  and  torches 

I  sincerely  hope  all  of  you  will  drive  at 
moderate  speeds  to  conserve  gasoline.  I  am 
a'^klng  you  to  drive  at  a  speed  not  to  exceed 

55  miles  per  hour  on  our  highways  Although 
our  automobiles  would  use  even  less  gas  at 
50.  some  trucks  and  buses  use  more  fuel  at 
the  lower  speeds    Our  studies  Indicate  that 

56  miles  per  hour  is  a  good  compromise  speed 
that  will  save  as  much  as  300.000  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  day  In  Arizona.  At  the  same 
time.  It  will  be  much  safer  to  have  all  ve- 
hicles traveling  at  the  same  speed. 

I  ask  that  you  limit  the  total  amount  of 
driving  to  conserve  even  more  fuel.  Don't 
make  unnecesssry  trips.  Join  car  pools  where 
possible. 

I  suggest  we  spend  Christmas  with  our 
families  I  am  asking  the  service  stations  to 
observe  President  Nixon's  request  not  to  sell 
gasoline  on  Sundays.  However,  I  hope  some 
will  be  open  to  furnish  emergency  services 
when  these  are  needed. 

These  conservation  steps  I  am  asking  you 
to  take  are  necessary  and  significant  savings 
of  fuel  and  energy  will  be  realized.  Chrlstmaa 
may  not  be  quite  as  bright  otitdoors  as  It 
would  otherwise  l>e.  but  it  can  t>e  even  more 
cheerful  Indoors  knowing  that  we  are  spend- 
ing our  energy  wisely. 


SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  cor.tlnu- 
ing  serious  situation  in  which  many  So- 
\1et  Jewish  intellectuals  and  members  of 
the  professions  find  themselves.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  by  reports  of  a 
new  rash  of  harassment-s  of  Soviet  Jews 
since  the  war  m  the  Middle  Ea.st  began. 
One  phase  of  this  harassment  has  re- 
portedly been  an  uicrea.se  m  charges 
brought  against  Soviet  Jews  of  para- 
sitism under  article  209'  1  >  of  the  RPSR 
Criminal  Code 

This  past  week  a  Soviet  Jewish  engi- 
neer and  computer  expert.  Leonid  Za- 
belishensky,  was  brought  to  trial  in 
Sverdlovsk  on  such  charges.  The  trial  is 
the  culmination  of  a  2-year-long  harass- 
ment by  the  authorities  to  deprive  him 
of  the  right  to  work  and  sustain  his 
family. 

Mr.  Zabelishensky's  difficulties  began 
after  he  had  applied  to  emigrate  to  Is- 
rael. I  have  not  heard  of  the  outcome 
of  the  trial,  but  I  strongly  hope  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  in  handling  his  case 
will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viet Union  recently  became  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  in  the  Record  a  background 
statement  about  Mr.  Zabelishensky's 
case,  issued  by  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews,  which  is  doing  such  splendid 
work  in  the  human  rights  field. 

Th8i;e  beiij&-'no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wBrS'tJrdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattmxnt  by  Union  of  Cocnctls  fob  Sovnrr 
Jews 

THX  CASE  OF  LEONID  ZABELISHENSKT 

There  is  no  fiu-ther  development  In  the 
case  of  Leonid  Zabellshensky  who  is  stUl  in 
the  central  prison  In  Sverdlovsk.  The  charge 
of  parasitism  levelled  at  him  has  been  the 
culmination  of  a  two  year  long  harassment 
by  the  authorities  to  deprive  him  of  the  right 
to  work  and  sustain  his  family.  Before  he 
submitted  documents  for  emigration  to 
Israel,  the  following  character  reference  was 
issued  for  Leonid  Yakovlevlcb  Zabellshensky. 
an  assistant  of  the  F*aculty  of  the  Order  of 
the  Red  Banner  of  Labour  of  the  Ural  Poly- 
technlcal  Institute : 

••Zabellshensky  L.  Ya  .  born  In  1941.  a  Jew, 
not  a  member  of  the  party,  finished  the  Ural 
Polytechnlcal  Institute  In  1964  specialising 
In  construction  and  the  technology  of  In- 
dustry. After  finishing  the  Institute  he 
worked  In  the  computer  centre  of  the  Ural 
Machine  Plant.  He  is  an  author  of  a  few 
rationalisation  suggestions  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  electronic-cipher  computer  Ural-4. 
Sln;^  January  1967  Zabellshensky  L.  Ya 
worked  as  a  senior  engineer  in  the  laboratory 
of  minor  aiLaloglcal  machines  In  the  com- 
ptiter  centre  of  the  Ural  Polytechnlcal  In- 
stitute. 

"Since  December  1969  he  has  been  work- 
ing as  an  assistant  in  the  Faculty  of  Calcula- 
tion Technique.  At  his  work  In  the  Institute 
Zabellshensky  L.  Ya.  has  showed  himself  to 
be  a  hardworking  and  creative  worker.  He 
has  lectured  In  the  course  on  calculation 
technique,  speaking  on  different  topics  and 
leading  practical  and  laboratory  works.  He 
is  participating  actively  In  works  concern- 
ing the  state  budget  and  ordered  scientlflc 
research  works.  He  is  working  on  (he  ques- 
tions of  Increasing  the  safety  of  memory  de- 
vices oT  cipher  computers  on  magnetic  tapes 


He  has  published  three  articles  and  a  lecture 
paper.  One  of  the  articles  ■was  sent  to  print. 
He  knows  the  programming  for  the  computer 
of  the  'Ural'  and  the  'Promln'  types.  He  was 
the  first  person  at  the  Faculty  who  learned 
the  application  of  the  translation  machine 
'Mlnsk-22'  to  the  algorithmic  language  He 
takes  part  in  the  work  of  the  philosophy  sem- 
inar of  the  factiltv.  He  is  a  public  Inspector  of 
the  Sverdlovsk  Regional  Komsomol  Commit- 
tee on  the  usage  of  computer  technique. 

"The  Note  of  Reference  Is  given  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Department  of  Post-Graduate 
Studies  of  the  Leningrad  Institute  of  Avia- 
tion Machine  Construction." 
Signatures ; 

PiLIPP  Zavstsovskt, 
Uean  of  the  Institute. 

VlADIMAR    Pt:SHKAKV, 

Secretary  of  the  Party. 
MiKHAn.  Trrov, 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee. 

This  glaring  te£tament  was  Issued  on  Jtine 
18,  1971.  On  November  11  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  Institute  after  applying  to  go  to 
Israel.  On  November  25,  1971  the  following 
entry  was  made  In  his  work  book  by  the 
head  of  the  personnel  department  of  the  In- 
stitute: "Relieved  as  unsuitable  for  the  posi- 
tion of  an  educator  of  students.  Order  No. 
1007  of  25.11.71." 

After  this,  he  worked  as  a  loader  for  a 
store,  then  as  a  mailman  and  also  as  a  porter 
at  the  railway  station.  Ever>^  time  he  tried  to 
find  work  In  his  own  profession  he  found  all 
doors  closed  to  him.  Zabelishensky's  frustra- 
tion Is  depicted  in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Sverdlovsk  Regional  Trade  Union  CouncU 
on  November  10,  1972: 

'On  September  28,  1972  I  appealed  to  the 
Sverdlovsk  Employment  Bureau  in  17  Engelsa 
St.  for  an  assignment  to  a  Job.  I  was  given 
the  foUowlng  addresses  (verbally)  of  the 
following  Institutions;  The  Ural  Scientific 
Centre — Pervomalskaya  No.  91  and  the 
Sverdlovsk  branch  of  Orgproekttsement — 
Lenlna  No.  50a.  In  the  Ural  Scientific  Centre 
I  was  told  that  there  was  no  need  for  s]>eclal- 
ists  In  my  profession  and  was  advised  to  go 
to  the  Sverdlovsk  Institute  of  Mechanics  and 
Mathematics.  There  was  no  work  In  my  pro- 
fession In  Orgproekttsement  as  well.  In  the 
Institute  of  Mechanics  and  Mathematics  I 
■was  told  that  there  were  no  vactincies  left. 
When  I  applied  again  to  the  Employment 
Bureau  I  received  a  verbal  recommendation 
to  apply  to  the  NIIMT — Studencheskaya  St., 
No.  16.  There  I  was  told  that  I  could  not  be 
given  the  available  vacant  position  because 
the  director  was  111.  Prior  to  my  application 
to  the  Employment  Bureau  I  have  applied, 
since  September  1971.  to  various  institutions 
of  the  town  with  the  request  to  be  given  a 
position  there:  the  administration  of  mate- 
rial and  technical  supply  of  the  Middle  Urals 
Promstrolniiprcekt.  the  Institute  of  Black 
Metals,  the  Institute  of  Meteorology,  Sverd- 
lovsk Statistical  Department,  etc..  but  every- 
where I  was  given  a  refusal.  In  the  first  one  of 
these  Institutions  I  was  told  that  they  would 
have  preferred  to  give  the  vacant  position 
to  a  young  specialist. 

"Since  May  of  this  year  I  have  not  had  a 
permanent  Job.  I  have  not  been  working  in 
my  profession  since  November  1971.  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  your  assistance  in  finding 
employment  In  my  profession  as  a  radio- 
engineer. •• 

Later  on  in  November  1972  Zabellshensky 
received  a  Job  at  the  Project  Construction 
Bureau  of  Automatic  Systems  of  Manage- 
ment (PCBASMi  On  April  26.  1973  the  ad- 
ministration cUsmlssed  Zabel!she:isky  for 
alleged  loafing.  In  expelling  Zabellshensky 
the  PCBASM  administration  appealed  to  the 
local  committee  of  the  organisation: 

•'The  AdmlnlstraUon  of  ttie  PCBASM  aaks 
few  the  confirmation  of  the  rtigmigt^ti  iq  ac- 
cordance with  Article  33 (TV)  of  the  Code  of 
Laws  on  Labour  of  the  RSFSR  of  the  senior 
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AQglneer  of  Section  Mo.  13  L.  Ta.  Zai>«Uahen- 
sky.  bom  In  1941.  who  worked  In  PCBASM 
from  the  27tb  of  November.  1973.  Z»bellsb«n- 
sXy  (Ud  not  go  out  to  work  from  the  aeth  of 
April  unUl  the  lOtb  of  May.  1973.  moUT»Un« 
hia  absence  by  the  fact  that  he  worked  over- 
time and  that  time  during  which  he  waa 
absent  from  his  job  was  covered  by  the  hours 
he  had  worked  overtime.  Yet  he  did  not 
register  his  leave  as  necessary  in  accordance 
with  the  established  order  and  he  refused 
categorically  to  give  explanations  which  was 
a  breach  of  labour  discipline.  The  violation 
was  expressed  In  seven  days  of  loafing.'* 
S.  I  Stkfakov. 
Director  of  the  PCBASM. 

Tbs  local  committee  confirmed  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  -dismiss  Zabel- 
Ishensky  ■ 

"The  meeting  of  the  local  committee  of 
May  11.  1973  Protocal  No.  18  Chairman — 
Ryazhkln  BA  :  Secretary — Smlmyaglna  E. 
V ;  Nine  member?  of  the  committee.  The 
members  of  the  party  bureau  were  invited. 

Discussed:  the  administration's  request  of 
the  dismissal. 

Decided:  (with  one  abstention)  to  support 
the  administration's  suggestion  to  dismiss 
ZabeUshensky  in  accordance  with  Article  33 
ilV) 

signatures :  Chairman — Ryashkln;  Secre- 
tary— Smlmyaglna." 

Zabellsbensky  appealed  against  the  deci- 
sion and  took  the  PCBASM  to  court  He  sub- 
mitted the  following  statement  of  claim  to 
the  l>emnaky  Regional  People's  Court  of 
Sverdlovsk : 

"Ttom.  November  1973  I  worked  as  an  engi- 
neer in  the  Project  Construction  Bureau  of 
Automatic  Systems  of  Management  and  from 
the  1st  of  May  I  was  transferred  to  a  posi- 
tion of  a  senior  engineer.  In  connection  with 
systematic  overtime  work  which  is  done  in 
the  section,  where  I  work,  there  was  a  pro- 
cedure of  registering  the  hours  of  overtime 
work  In  a  special  journal.  When  a  worker 
wanted  to  receive  time  off  he  reported  this 
to  the  heads  of  the  section  and.  having  re- 
ceived a  verbal  consent,  took  time  off  Such 
leaves  were  not,  in  fact,  registered  and  the 
worker  was  considered  to  be  present  In  such 
periods,  the  time-board  being  marked  for 
him.  On  April  24.  1973  there  were  57  hours 
overtime  which  I  had  worked  PoUowlng  this 
I  submitted  an  application  to  the  head  of 
the  section  I  A  Shamota  on  the  34th  of 
April.  1973  asking  for  time  off  On  April  34 
Shamota  did  not  examine  my  application 
and  transferred  It  to  his  deputy  S  B.  Kurl- 
anovlch  so  that  he  should  get  It  approved 
by  the  head  of  the  group  Zakhareyeva  and 
have  It  signed  by  her.  I  came  especially  to 
see  Zakhareyeva  on  April  25.  I9'73  to  discuss 
the  matter  and.  having  received  her  approval 
on  taking  the  leave.  I  decided  that  the  mat- 
ter was  settled.  Therefore  I  used  the  days 
from  April  3<S  to  May  8  according  to  my  own 
dlacretkHi.  The  administration  of  the 
PCBASK  having  received  the  approval  of  the 
local  oocnmlttee  of  the  tradp-unlon  issued 
an  order  of  my  dismissal  for  loafing  without 
va:id  reasons'.  I  consider  my  dismissal  from 
work  to  be  wrong  for  the  following  reasons 

"1.  I  did  not  commit  any  action  directed 
at  a  conscious  violation  of  work  discipline 
and  loafing: 

"3.  Tbe  claim  of  the  administration  that 
my  being  on  leave  was  not  coordinated  with 
th«  bead  of  the  section  doe*  not  oorrespond 
with  reality  The  misunderstanding  was  the 
fault  of  tbe  administration  Itself  which  has 
established  such  a  procedure  of  giving  leaven 
In  order  to  cover  up  the  prac^ee  of  over- 
tloM  work  which  exists  In  the  Institution 

"T  therefore  do  not  consider  myself  guIUy 
of  loafing  without  valid  reasons  I  would  like 
yon  to  p«sa  a  coort  decision  to  reinstate  me 
In  the  position  of  a  senior  engineer  in 
PCBABM.- 


On  June  30  of  this  year  the  court  rejected 
Zabellahanaky's  claim  He  then  made  an  ap- 
peal to  review  the  verdict.  This.  too.  was  re- 
jected. During  the  rummer  hU  six-year-old 
son  was  very  111  and  he  remained  at  home 
to  look  after  hUn. 


INTERNATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
HODSTNO  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
DESIGN   FOR   OLDER   ADULTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  President,  last 
week  I  participated  in  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  significant  conferences  to  be 
held  In  this  city  Ln  recent  memory.  This 
conference  was  entitled  "An  Interna- 
tional Symposium  on  Housing  and  En- 
vironmental Design  for  Older  Adults." 
and  wsis  presented  under  the  Joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  International  Center  for 
Social  Gerontology— ICSG— the  US.  De- 
partments of  State.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects 

On  an  Individual  basis,  the  planning 
and  coordination  of  this  exciting  week 
was  led  by  Dr.  WUma  T.  Donahue  and 
Mr  Clark  Tibbitts.  The  symposium  plan- 
ning was  coordmated  on  an  interna- 
tional basis  with  Dr.  Jean  A.  Huet.  who 
is  the  president  of  the  Centre  Interna- 
tional de  Gerontologie  Sociale.  Dr. 
Donahue  is  the  emeritus  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Gerontology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Tibbitts  is  the 
director  of  the  National  Clearinghouse 
on  Aging  which  is  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  at  HEW 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  In- 
valuable assistance  voluntarily  provided 
by  one  of  America's  foremost  authori- 
ties on  housing  for  the  elderly.  Mrs. 
Marie  McGuire  Thompson.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son is  recently  retired  as  the  formed  Dep- 
uty Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Programs  for  the  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped at  HUD. 

The  amount  of  valuable  information 
and  the  number  of  important  proposals 
discussed  at  this  symposium  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  I  would  like 
to  accent  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
developments. 

The  major  challenge  of  this  sym- 
posium was  to  examine  and  exchange  in 
formation  and  develop  plans  for  action 
toward  solutions  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  housing  and  environmen- 
tal needs  of  older  people. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
presentation  of  Monsieur  Yves  Pergeaux 
with  whom  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
at  the  close  of  the  symposium  Monsieur 
P«rgeaux  is  the  director  of  the  largest 
petfclon  fund  in  France,  the  National 
Public  Works  and  Construction  Worker's 
Retirement  Fund — CNRO  In  his  re- 
marks to  the  symposium.  Monsieur  Per- 
geaux made  a  forceful  and  persuasive 
argument  regarding  the  social  role  of 
Investment  capital— a  thesis  which 
Monsieur  Pergeaux  had  demonstrated 
in  his  own  Inspiring  system  of  bousing 
and  environmental  care  for  retired  and 
older  workers  in  France 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  pres- 
entation by  Allan  F  Thornton,  the  Di- 
rector of  Economic  and  Market  Analysis 


at  HUD  Dr.  Thornton  presented  a  skill- 
fully prepared  market  analysis  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  on  a  national  basis. 
Highlighting  his  remarks  was  the  con- 
clusion that  between  400.000  and  500.- 
000  elderly  persons  predictably  would 
move  Into  housing  for  the  elderly  on  a 
yearly  basis  If  units  were  available.  This 
prediction  Ls  based  on  a  careful  analysis 
of  census  data  and  HUD  experience  and 
asBXiznes  no  subsidies.  If  you  add  .subsi- 
dies. Dr.  Thornton  concluded  that  the 
figure  would  either  double  or  quadruple. 

In  addition  to  the  plenary  sessions  of 
this  3V2-day  sjTnposium.  225  persons 
from  the  United  States  and  17  foreign 
countries  convened  in  six  study  panels 
focusing  on  a  wide,  but  related,  range 
of  topics 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  significance 
of  this  symposium.  I  would  like  to  point 
to  the  significant  makeup  of  two  of  the 
panels  In  particular.  These  study  panels 
were  titled.  Government  and  non-Gov- 
ernment Policies  of  Various  Countries 
for  Housing  Older  People."  and  Financ- 
ing Housing  and  Related  Services:  In- 
vestment Policy.  Market  Planning.  Po- 
litical, and  Social  Implications." 

The  membership  and  the  discussions 
of  these  two  c>anels  alone  demonstrate 
the  uniqueness  and  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  symposium. 

We  saw  gathered  together  at  the  State 
Department  a  fascinating  cross  section 
of  our  society  and  that  of  other  nations. 
The  participants  were  people  who  nor- 
mally do  not  have  the  time,  or  the  op- 
portunity to  sit  down  together  to  tackle 
what  are  very  demanding  problems. 

I  ask  permission.  Mr.  President,  to 
have  printed  at  the  end  of  my  statement, 
a  listing  of  those  persons  who  partici- 
pated in  these  panels  Anyone  who  reads 
between  the  lines  will  recognize  the  In- 
fluence and  power  represented.  They  will 
also  recognize  the  novelty  of  such  a  meet- 
ing of  these  people  In  one  place  and  at 
one  time  to  mutusdly  explore  one  of 
the  most  pressing,  but  unanswered  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  these  lead- 
ers from  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines — 
business,  government,  labor,  and  so 
forth — both  American  and  foreign — all 
came  to  this  symposium  with  a  common 
motive — and  the  best  one — their  own 
self-interest  wedded  to  the  public  in- 
terest. And  I  think  both  interests  wer« 
well  served. 

In  fact,  for  the  representatives  from 
the  financial  community.  I  feel  it  was  a 
most  profitable  meeting  I  sun  sure  they 
would  agree  that  it  was  a  genuine  learn- 
ing experience 

The  problems  of  housing  for  the  el- 
derly In  this  decade  will  not  be  solved 
unless  we  have  the  full  cooperation  of 
these  separate,  and  sometimes  rom- 
petlng  groups  But  what  we  have  proved 
at  this  symposium  is,  first,  there  Is  a 
demonstrable  market  for  houslnj?  older 
persons:  second,  there  is  a  definite  In- 
vestment opportunity  provided  by  this 
market:  and.  third,  there  Is  a  role  for 
both  Government  and  non-0<ivpr-J7i*'nt 
leadership  But  none  of  our  ldpa.s  will 
prosper  unless  all  these  groups  ajr 
willing  to  work  together. 
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In  closing,  Mr  Presldeni.  may  I  say 
that  of  all  the  things  learned  from  the 
proceedings  of  la.st  wwk,  I  am  most  en- 
couraged to  understand  thai  the  sym- 
posium organizers — working  closely 
with  Monsignor  Pergeaux  and  liis  French 
oolleagues — have  agreed  u>  keep  this  im- 
portant mechanism  alive  and  m  place. 

They  will  be  workinK  tlirough  such  de- 
vices as  an  advL->or>'  fe'roup  or  n  director- 
ate to  make  certain  that  the  unlQue  prog- 
ress achieved  in  these  3*4  days  in  Wash- 
ington will  gain  added  momentum,  and 
will  reach  new  goals  and  objectives  In 
our  continuing  effort  to  provide  better 
answers  to  the  problems  facing  the  el- 
derly m  America  and  throughout  the 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  the  lists  of  the 
participants  of  the  two  panels  I  de- 
scribed, and  also,  my  speech  to  the  sym- 
posium delivered  on  December  11,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Studt  PAim.  I 
FufANciNO  Housing  &  Relatxd  Skkvicxs:  In- 

VKSTMCNT   Policy,  Maxktt  Planking,  Po- 

LiTiCAi.,  AND  Social  Implications 

Bolsl.  James  O.,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Morgan  Quaranty  Trust  Company,  23  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  New  York  10015 

Brownsteln,  Philip  N..  Attorney.  Brown- 
stem,  Zeldman,  Schomer,  Suite  900,  102S 
Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

Butler,  aubert.  Vice  President,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  33  Wall  Street,  New 
Y'ork.  New  York  10016. 

Campbell,  Wallace,  President.  Foundation 
for  Coc^>eratlve  Housing,  1012  14th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

Carlton.  Wlnslow,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing,  1012 
14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

Cook.  Daniel  H..  President,  Eastern  Con- 
ferenoe.  Health,  Welfare  and  Pe.islon  Plans. 
Inc..  432  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  New 
York  10016. 

Crosby,  Kenneth  M  .  Vice  President,  Mer- 
rill, Lynch,  Pierce,  Penner  and  Smith.  Inc.. 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  30036. 

Dale.  Martin  H..  Vice  President,  W.  R. 
Oraoe  &  Co..  1114  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York.  New  York  10066. 

Dudley.  Remmel  H.,  Vice  President.  Metro- 
politan Ufe.  Paramount  BuUdlng.  Suite  608, 
1736  I  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC    *XX)e. 

Edle,  John  A.,  Professional  Starr  Member. 
Senate.  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  U5. 
Senate.  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30610. 

Fitch,  William  C,  President.  Senior  Advo- 
cates Intl.,  Inc..  1936  K  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  1308. 
Washington.  DC  30006 

Haeffner.  Peter  C  Jr  .  Senior  Vloe  Presi- 
dent, Real  Estate  aad  Mortgage  Division. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bar^,  l  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10016. 

Halamandarls,  Val  J  .  Associate  Counsel, 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  XJB. 
Senate.  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC  30510 

Henle.  John.  Vloe  President.  Columbus 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  P.O.  Box  1637, 
Columbus.  Ohio  4331  n 

Hoenemeyer.  Prank  J  .  Senlcw  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Prudential  Mfe  Insurance  Companv. 
1  Prudential  Plaea  Newark,  New  Jersey  07101 

laler  Morton  L.  Dr.,  Director.  Housing 
St  .diM  The  Urban  InsUtute,  3100  M  St., 
N  W.   Washington.  DC.  30037. 

Johnston.  Charles  L..  Ssnlor  Vice  President. 
Petialon,    Trust    A    Corporate    Development 


Oroup.  Chase  Manhattan  Baiik.  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York,  New  Ycrk  10015. 

Kingman.  Woodaard  President.  Govern- 
ment National  Mort^ag"  Afisociation,  Room 
No.  6230.  451  7th  Street.  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20410. 

Kaenan,  Joseph.  President,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  1125  15th 
St.,  N  W.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

Letson.  Lewis,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Community  Management  Corporatk>n,  Ross- 
moor  Corporation.  908  South  Powe/  Road, 
Mesa,  Arizona  S5208. 

Magulre,  Charles  M.  (Convener),  Consult- 
ant, International  Center  for  Social  Geron- 
tology. 3411  Lowell  Road.  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

Melnlkoff,  Meyer.  Senior  Vice  President 
and  Actuary,  The  Prudential  Llle  Insurance 
Company,  Prudential  Plaza,  Newark,  New 
Jersey  07101. 

Meunler,  Norman,  Sofcar,  50  Place  Crema- 
zle,  Montreal.  Canada. 

McCarthy.  Joseph  M.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, InsUtute  of  Ufe  Insurance,  1701  K 
St..  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

Miller,  John  Guy.  Minority  Staff  Director. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
30610. 

Nash.  Bernard  E..  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association  and 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.  1909 
K  St.,  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

Noto.  Mario  T.,  SpeclaJ  Counsel.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Labor,  Room  0237, 
New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D  C 
20510. 

Nugent,  James  G.,  Vice  President,  Hub- 
bard, Westervelt.  and  Mottelay.  Inc..  1  Lib- 
erty Plaza.  New  York.  New  York  10038. 

Pergeaux,  Yves.  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Public  Works  and  Construction  Work- 
ers' Retirement  Fund,  Parts,  Prance. 

Plnado,  Alan  E  .  Vice  President,  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.  61  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  New  York  10010. 

Rosenbloom.  H.  David,  Caplln  and  Drys- 
dale.  1101  17th  St..  N.W..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

Roes.  Arnold.  President.  Colonial  Penn 
CommunlUes.  Inc.,  5  Penn  Center  Plaza, 
PhUadelphla.  Pennsylvania  19103. 

Roblnowltz  Daniel  P..  President.  Daniel 
Investment  Company,  3960  North  Central  Ex- 
pressway. DaUas.  Texas  75204. 

Rutenberg.  Charles,  President,  US  Heme 
Corporation.  1437  S  Belcher.  Clearwater 
Florida  335 1 6 

Sanche7  Roland  L  G<?nera]  Manager.  Saira 
Enterprises,  Inc  One  Saga  Island,  Menlo 
Park,  Call  for:-,  la  94035. 

Sheppard  Harold  L..  Dr.  Staff  Social  Sci- 
entist, W  E  Upjohn  Institute  for  Empiov- 
ment  Research    lioi  17th  St.,  N  W    Waahlmr- 

ton ,  D  c  ac)Ooe 

Shlmmon  Raymond  E  ,  Vice  Presldert  and 
Chief  Appraiser  The  Equitable  Life  A^s-ar- 
ance  Society,  '.aSS  Avenue  o.'  the  AmerlciiS 
New  York,  New  York  10018 

Slsson.  Hali,  Dlrtctc.r,  H  .isli.t:  Program 
Development  CorrLmunlcallun  Workers  cf 
America.  1925  K  S:  ,  N  W  ,  Washmgton  D  C 
20006 

Sister.  Wli;ia.Ti  T  .  Vice  President,  Teacher?. 
Insu.-ance  Aiinunity  .Association,  College  Re- 
tirement aid  Equities  Fund  '730  TTilrd  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  New  York  10017. 

Stewart.  MUton  D  President  Clarion  Csp- 
ital  Cf.Tpriratlon,  9  Park  Avenue.  New  York 
New  York  lOOie 

Tavanl.  Cleonlce.  Stall  Director,  Pedera: 
CotmcU  on  Aging.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Washington  DC- 
Wallace  Janies  K  .  Senior  Analyst,  Art  Af- 
8<K:iates  Inc..  53  Wheeler  St.  Cambridge 
Ma.s.5   02K58, 

Weaver  WUllam  M  ,  Director  of  Corporate 
Development.  Oo'-^nlal  Penn  Oroup.  Inc..  6, 
Penn  Center  PUea,  PhUadelphla    Pa    18103. 

White,    Arthur   H  .    Executive    Vice    Presi- 


dent, Daniel  Yankelovlch,  Inc..  675  U&dlaon 
Avenue,  New  Yorit,  New  "ork  10022. 

Wlndvand,  John,  General  Manager,  Eteal 
E5ta-.,e  Investment  Department,  The  Pru- 
dential i.,lfe  Insurance  Company,  Prudential 
Piaza,  Newark.  New  .lersey  07101. 

Zelve-r,  .Mvin,  Consultant  on  Urban  Plan- 
ning, 1045  Sansome  Street.  Room  306,  San 
Francisco,  CallJornia  941 : 1 
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GOVnj^MENT  AND  NON-GOVIRN»tXNT  POLICIE3 

or   Various   Countries   roB   Hottsing   Old 

PEOPLk 

Adklns.  Bertha  S.:  Vice  Chairman,  1917 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  and.  Con- 
sultant.  Administration  on  Aging,  VS.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Oxford,  Maryland. 

Albouze.  A  Jl. :  Commissioner.  Sacramento 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Agency,  Sacra- 
mento.  California. 

Baer.  Karl,  PhD.:  Librarian,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders.  Washington,  D.C. 

Bohn,  Ernest  J.:  Urban  and  Environmental 
Studies,  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Borchardt,  Marjorle  T. ;  President,  Inter- 
national Senior  Citizens  Association,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Brickfield,  CyrU  P.:  Legislative  Cotinsel. 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association — 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Carlln.  Vivian  F. :  New  Jersey  Office  on 
Aging,  Department  of  Community  Affairs, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Cramer,  Abe:  Chairman,  National  Housing 
for  Senior  Citizens  Committee.  Blial  B'rltli, 
Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Eckel,  Rhea  M.:  Director.  New  York  State 
Office  for  the  Aging.  Albany,  New  York. 

Evans.  John  E  :  Director  Department  of 
Urban  Aflairs.  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Org-anlzatJons. 
Washington,  DC 

Fleury,  .Annette  .^dmlnlst^6teu^  Civil — 
Chargee  de  Mission.  Mlnlstere  de  1  Amenage- 
ment  du  Temti^ire,  de  i  Equipaient,  da 
Logement  et  du   Tourisme    Psltie.  Prance. 

Praakim,  Herbert  :.•.,  Esq  .  Froah,  Lane 
and  Eldson,  Washington,  D  C 

Oodon,  Oerard  I>ep,.t<  des  Yvelmes  As- 
semble Natlonaie.  Pans.  Fri.':ioe. 

Goldma-.  Lii wre:-oe  P  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  New  York  State  Urban  De- 
-elopment  C-orporaUon   New  York,  New  York 

Hackler,  Eugene  T,  CPA  Pomier  Presi- 
dent, American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  Olathe.  Kansas. 

HowensUne.  E  Jay  Internatlorjil  Research 
Coordinator,  Office  of  Policy  and  Develop- 
ment Research.  U.S  Department  of  Hotialng 
a:.d  rrban  Development,  Washington.  DC 

Jackson,  Mercer  L  Mluor.ty  Staff  Director. 
BaXiJUng  and  Currency  C-ommlttee — Sub- 
committee on  Housl.^ig,  r£.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  DC 
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KncAUu  or  VS  Sej«*To«  HAaaisoif  A  Wn.- 
uaju.  Ja  .  4T  rMi  IimaM«noMAX.  Sm- 
posimt  ON  Hotmnao  am  EMvnoNitcMTai. 
Dhmw  roa  Ouxa  AotiXTa 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight  to  join 
snth  yoa  m  focusing  on  a  rttal  and  neglected 
sub.«ert     housing  for  the  elderly 

There  la  no  question  that  the  problem  of 
sheltering  older  penons  is  fast  becoming 
•ctit*.  And.  a*  this  oodference  win  clearly 
■bow.  It  is  a  problem  that  knows  no  national 
boundary  Th"*  growt.^i  of  the  age«  popula- 
tion Is  a  worldwide  phenomenon  AH  of  our 
co«intTle«  now  face  a  growing  number  of 
older  persons  who  have  put  their  fnnttae 
work  yc«n  behind  them,  and  who  face  years 
of  Ttmlted  Income  ahead  of  them. 


As  a  United  SUtes  Senator.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  prorldlng 
decent  bousing  for  older  Americana.  I  wish 
I  could  have  come  here  tonight  to  tell  you 
that  our  country  has  found  the  answer.  I 
cannot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  must  tell  you 
that  we  do  not  even  have  a  national  policy 
on  housing  the  elderly  to  move  us  In  the 
right  direction. 

The  housing  programs  that  were  helping 
the  aged  have  been  either  stopped  or  cur- 
tailed by  the  present  admmistratlon  In  thetr 
place,  we  have  only  studies,  criticism,  and 
tentative  plans — In  short,  we  have  no  pwUcy 
In  housing  at  all.  I  think  this  non-policy  U 
Inexcusable  In  light  of  the  Increasing  gravity 
of  this  problem. 

This  glaring  lack  of  policy  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  strong  commitment  to  badly 
needed  new  construction  for  the  elderly  But 
there  Is  also  a  need  for  a  national  commit- 
ment that  will  go  fasbeyond  the  mere  con- 
cept of  shelter.  ^^ 

We  need  a  natlonal^pollcy  that  r»lls  for 
a  total  living  environment  for  the  elderly 
This  new  policy  must  take  into  cooslderaiton 
many  factors.  It  must  Include  group  dining 
facUltlea  and  other  poeslble  methods  of  pro- 
viding better  nutrition  (or  the  aged  It  must 
include  readily  available  health  and  nursing 
care  It  must  Include  easy  access  to  public 
traixsportatlon  to  help  maintain  the  older 
person's  active  participation  m  the  commu- 
nity And.  a  new  national  policy  must  also 
Include,  in  many  areas,  an  Increased  measure 
of  security  to  protect  the  vulnerable  aged 
person  from  criminal  attack. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  Important  con- 
oemj  that  must  be  considered  in  a  national 
policy.  I  have  only  mentioned  some  of  the 
mora  obvious  needs  But  what  is  most  essen- 
tial here  la  development  of  a  comprehensive 
approach.  We  must  provide  a  total  living  en- 
vironment for  the  elderly  —  not  only  a  roof 
over  their  heads. 

Today,  the  dilemma  facing  many  older 
Americans  is  really  twofold  The  Srst  part 
Is  income  It  U  estimated  that  over  3  1 
million  elderly  persons  in  this  country  have 
incomes  below  the  official  poverty  threshold 
Many  others  are  not  beneath  the  poverty 
level,  but  are  not  very  far  above  It  Over 
half  of  all  older  Americans  have  Incomes 
under  M.OOO.  and  one  In  every  five  has  an 
mcome  under  tS.OOO 

But  the  Issue  is  not  simply  one  of  Inade- 
quate income  It  ts  estimated  that  every 
third  older  American  Uvea  In  unsatisfactory 
or  substandard  housing.  Over  one  million 
elderly  households  are  in  living  units  that 
lack  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities  An 
elderly  person  with  a  low,  flsed  Income  liv- 
ing In  substandard  housing  in  an  area  of 
ticbt  supply,  has  very  very  Uttle  option  of 
where  he  tan  live  Ii  is  my  personal  convic- 
tion that  the  government  should  help  pro- 
vide him  with  an  option. 

Millioos  of  elderly  are  In  need  of  better 
housing,  but  government  response  tas  not 
kept  up  with  the  need  Less  than  900  000 
uniU  designed  for  the  elderly  have  received 
Federal  subsidy  in  the  past  decade  This  is 
leas  than  half  the  1971  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging's  recommendation  of  laO.OOO 
uniu  per  year  The  waiting  lists  to  get  Into 
those  projects  that  do  exist  are  one  measure 
of  the   great   need   for  additional   uniu 

l-MMt  spring  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
a  sampling  of  thsas  bousing  projects  I  aAed 
them  how  long  their  waiting  lists  were 
Those  who  responded  reported  a  total  of  over 
lU.OOO  elderly  persons  currently  on  such 
:uu  And  we  ha\-s  many  indications  that 
thU  figure  only  begins  to  tell  the  story.  Un- 
fortunately, the  number  "f  persons  on  walt- 
i.".g  ll.sts  continues  Co  grow  even  though  more 
units  are  built  For  example,  in  my  own 
(Ute  of  New  Jersey,  more  than  1900  new 
public  housing  units  for  the  elderly  have 
been  made  available  In  the  last  three  years 


But  the  waiting  list  has  not  gone  dosm    It 
has  increased  by  more  than  3300  persons. 

It  is  disturbing  lo  note  that  the  slderly 
pay  about  33  percent  of  their  Income  for 
housing,  as  compared  to  33  percent  for 
younger  persons  In  New  Jersey,  more  than 
78,000  elderly  households  pay  rent  and  have 
Incomes  under  »3.000  per  year  Of  these  78,- 
000  low-Income  householders,  U.OOO  (or  76 
percent)  pay  more  than  38  percent  of  their 
income  for  rent. 

Homsowners  In  New  Jersey  face  a  similar 
burden  One  elderly  woman  in  my  state  told 
me  she  recently  had  to  pay  more  than  »570 
In  property  taxes,  as  well  as  an  additional 
•280  for  sewerage  In  front  of  her  bouse  She 
wUI  be  paying  out  over  •1000  In  taxes  on  In- 
come of  only  •1,900  per  year. 

There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  should  be 
forced  to  spend  the  last  years  of  life  living 
without  assurance  of  shelter.  I  hope  this 
symposium  will  begin  to  help  us  share  with 
one  another  new  ways  to  provide  better 
housing.  And,  I  hope  these  approaches  will 
be  aimed  at  meeting  the  total  environmental 
needs  of  older  persons  No  one  country  has 
discovered  the  foolproof  way  to  meet  these 
needs,  but  perhaps  discussions  at  this  con- 
ference win  lead  to  new  Ideas 

I  note  with  intereat  that  several  countries. 
Including  Prance  and  Belgium,  have  devel- 
oped versions  of  what  we  call  "housing  al- 
lowance* systems  Belgium,  I  undersUnd. 
provides  a  moving  allowance,  a  rent  allow- 
ance, and  an  Installation  allowance  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  over  a  period  of  time  These 
payments  go  to  elderly  persons  who  are  will- 
ing to  move  from  dwelling  unlU  not  fit  for 
occupancy,  Into  unite  better  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

As  you  may  know  housing  allosranoss  have 
been  suggested  for  this  country  Several  ex- 
perlmente  are  now  uadsrway  to  see  how  well 
they  would  work  In  all  candor,  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  have  serious  doubts  I  do  not  see 
how  bousing  allowances  will  be  helpful  In 
arvaa  of  very  tight  supply  Furthermore,  I  do 
not  believe  they  will  be  any  help  In  encour- 
aging the  new  construction  of  housing  spe- 
clflcaily  designed  for  the  elderly  However.  I 
certainly  welcome  the  coounents  and  sug- 
gestions of  those  of  you  from  countries  with 
experience  I  i  housing  allowan::es. 

Another  area  In  which  some  of  you  from 
other  countries  may  have  experience  Is  In 
the  financing  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
through  Investment  of  pension  funds  A3 
you  know,  one  of  the  most  p>ersl8tent  ob- 
stacles to  better  housing  for  the  elderly  Is 
the  need  for  a  large  and  stable  source  of  con- 
strxictlon  money  It  seems  to  me  that  pension 
funds  are  an  Ideal  and  appropriate  resource 
for  this  purpose. 

I  wUl  say  my  personal  Interest  in  thU  ap- 
pro€tch  probably  stems  from  the  somewhat 
unique  poeltlon  I  occupy  In  the  Senate  For 
12  years  I  have  had  a  close-up  view  of  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  At  the 
same  time,  Tve  been  deeply  Involved  In  the 
development  of  our  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  AfTalrs  And  fi- 
nally, as  a  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I've  been  working 
for  three  years  on  legislation  to  regulate  pri- 
vate pension  plans 

This  combination  of  committee  duties — 
problems  of  the  elderly,  housing  programs, 
arid  pension  funds — baa  of  course  shaped 
my  outlook  And  It  has  enabled  me  to  see 
clearly  the  great  logic  of  Investing  pension 
funds  In  housing  for  the  elderly 

Of  course,  this  Is  not  a  novel  Idea.  Tomor- 
row you  will  be  hearing  about  a  program 
where  this  has  been  done  quite  successfully 
The  National  Public  Works  and  Construction 
Workers  Retirement  Pvmd  of  Frsnce  allote 
three  percent  of  Its  annual  contributions  to 
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a   Social    Development   Fund,    part   of    that 
money  U  used  for  retirenient  homes. 

I've  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  some  of 
these  facilities,  and  I  came  away  quite  Im- 
pressed Thev  show  how  money  which  work- 
ers set  H.  id.  '  ,r  rv  '.'►•nient  penstons  can  be 
put  to  iw  .  iii.K  racUlttos  to  aenre  them 
when  Ihey  U'    rrr.rf 

In  my  juuenipiii  this  is  an  approach  which 
we  In  the  Uuited  States  would  do  well  to 
emulate.  We  have  already  seen  a  start  In  this 
direction  by  one  of  our  most  progressive 
labor  unions — the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers  The  ILGWU  has  for  some 
years  been  investing  union  funds  In  housing 
for  Ite  members.  But  to  be  effective,  this  ap- 
proach must  be  Instituted  on  a  large-scale, 
nationwide  basU.  I  am  very  hopeful  this  con- 
ference wUl  develop  some  ideas  on  how  that 
can  be  done — and  generate  momentum  In 
that  direction. 

We  already  have  In  existence  in  this  coun- 
try a  program  which  might  serve  as  a  model 
for  what  I  have  \n  mind.  The  program  is 
called  -aoa'  and  It  involves  direct  loans  from 
the  Fedaral  government  to  non-profit  spon- 
sors of  housing  for  the  elderly  The  loaiis  cov- 
er th*  fuU  amount  needed  to  construct  the 
housing,  and  they  carry  only  a  three  percent 
Interest  rate 

This  program  has  been  hugely  successful. 
The  non-profit  sponsors— usually  religious 
groups  or  labor  unlons-bulld  and  operate 
the  housing  To  this  date  there  has  not  been 
a  single  faUure  utuler  this  program— nor  a 
single  loan  default  The  reasons  for  this  ex- 
traordinary success  involve  both  the  design 
of  the  housing  units,  and  the  nature  of  the 
sponsors.  These  buildings  are  designed  solely 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly— and  the 
handicapped  Moreover  the  law  allows  these 
government  funds  to  be  used  for  more  than 
simply  living  units  They  can  go  for  con- 
struction of  the  kind  of  comprehensive  facll- 
Uies  Ive  already  mentioned,  to  meet  the  need 
for  a  total  living  environment  Supplemental 
faculties  include  central  dining  areas, 
lounges,  and  hobby  rooms.  And  once  these 
so-cslled  ■•202"  facilities  are  buUt.  they're 
administered  by  people  who  have  both  the 
concern  and  the  Ulent  needed  to  make  them 
successful. 

I  believe  an  Infusion  of  prl%-ate  investment 
patterned  afur,  and  complementary  to.  thU 
■■303"  program  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeUng  the  housing  needs  of  our  elderly 
Unfortunately  whUe  we  consider  this  new  ap- 
proach, we  must  also  re-lnvlgorate  the  "202" 
prrgrsm. 

DescUs  Its  excellent  record,  and  despite 
consistent  support  for  It  In  Congress,  the 
current  Administration  has  refused  to  utUlBe 
this  program  The  principal  ob lection  has 
been  that  the  direct  loans — despite  the  fact 
they  win  be  repaid  with  Interest — Uke  too 
big  a  chunk  out  of  the  annual  Federal  budg- 
et To  meet  that  objection,  I  am  sponsoring 
legislation  which  would  change  this  financ- 
ing mechanism  to  an  independent  fund  thst 
operates  outside  the  annual  budget  It  would 
thus  be  largely  self-financing,  requiring  only 
a  minimal  annual  appropriation. 

The  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  Last  week  approved  my  bill  call- 
in?  for  expansion  and  modification  of  the 
'■202'*  progrsm  t  am  hopeful  that  It  wUl 
receive  favorable  attention  from  the  rest  of 
Congrrst  next  rear. 

I  would  als-o  llk»  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  rsoent  experiment  that  has  proven  highly 
successful  III  meeting  housing  needs  of  the 
aged.  As  you  probably  Jmow.  the  coat  of  In- 
.stltutloiul  care  in  this  country  has  risen 
dramatically  In  the  last  few  years.  I  am  sure 
this  Is  tme  In  other  countries,  as  well.  For 
that  reason  there  Is  great  Interest  In  pro- 
grams that  provide  alternatives  to  Institu- 
tional living  Such  programs  are  meant  to 
help   support    the   elderly   person   who  can 


continue  unug  uuLside  an  laslitutlon — with 
a  little  help. 

The  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center  has  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  what  ts  called  "Inter- 
mediate" housing  for  the  elderly.  Across 
the  street  from  their  multiservice  center, 
they  converted  several  slngle-famUy  homK 
Into  efficiency  apartments  for  the  elderly. 
With  the  Aid  of  Government  subsidy,  these 
refurnished  apartments  provide  reasonable 
rents  to  elderly  persons  who  need  assistance 
but  who  do  not  need  to  be  in  the  hospital 
or  in  a  nursing  home.  Services  available  to 
the  tenants  of  these  apartments  Include  an 
emergency  hot  line  to  the  Center's  health 
unit,  free  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
buUdlng,  a  low-coet  meal  each  day,  and  all 
the  recreational  and  educational  activities 
scheduled  at  the  Center 

This  Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  which  I  think  we  must  take.  At  a 
reasonable  cost,  the  aged  residents  of  this 
"Intermediate"  housing  arrangement  are  pro- 
vided all  the  supportive  services  they  need 
to  keep  from  becoming  InsUtutlonallzed 
And.  they  live  In  an  environment  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  companionship  of  others 
who  face  the  same  problems  they  do. 

During  our  deliberation  on  the  housing  bill 
la  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee examined  whether  this  kind  of  rehabUl- 
tated.  group  housing  arrangement  can  be 
financed  under  current  Federal  programs. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  be. 
And.  the  Committee  Intends  to  make  clear 
In  Its  report  on  the  housing  bill  that  we  en- 
dorse and  encourage  this  type  of  project. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  problem  of 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  Is 
truly  an  International  one.  And,  no  single 
nation  has  a  corner  on  the  solution.  That  is 
why  the  work  you  are  doing  at  this  Sym- 
posium can  be  so  significant  Each  conferee 
brings  to  these  discussions  a  unique  view- 
point, shaped  by  his  national  and  occupa- 
tional background  By  bringing  all  of  these 
viewpoints  to  bear  on  problems  we  have  In 
common,  you  wUl  hopefully  gain  new  In- 
sights Into  solutions.  And  regardless  of  what 
routes  are  indicated,  I  know  we  are  all  weU 
aware  of  the  objective  we  seek.  That  goal  is 
a  comfortable  and  pleasant  living  environ- 
ment for  every  elderly  person.  We  cannot 
overstate  the  Importance  of  this.  It  was,  I 
think,  illustrated  very  well  by  an  elderly 
woman  I  met  In  New  Jersey.  For  years,  she 
lived  In  an  apartment  which  she  was  frankly 
ashamed  of.  But  several  months  before  1 
spoke  with  her,  she  had  moved  to  a  new 
apartment,  in  a  "aoa'  project.  "Senator," 
she  said,  "I'm  not  ashamed  any  more.  These 
last  few  months  have  been  the  happiest  In 
my  life." 

That's  what  our  objective  ought  to  be;  to 
make  old  age  the  happiest  years  of  life.  It  can 
be  done,  and  I'm  hopeful  you  will  help  find 
out  how. 


RESOLUTION  COMMENDING  RADIO 
STATION  KASU 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President. 
KASU-FM,  the  public  radio  station  of 
Aikansas  State  University,  provides  oiit- 
atandlng  service  to  the  residents  of 
northern  and  eastern  Arkansas. 

In  addition  to  its  high-quality  pro- 
graming, the  station  recentlj-  performed 
an  exceptional  service  by  providing 
weatlier  information  throughout  the 
night  in  fin  area  which  has  been  plagued 
by  severe  tornadoes. 

The  city  of  Jonesboro  wns  hit  by  a  dev- 
astating tornado  last  May  which  re- 
sulted in  major  property  damage.  Conse- 
quently, citkeas  of  the  area  are  some- 


what jittery  about  tornado  warnings. 
Recently,  on  several  occasions  tornadoes 
threatened  again  and  KASU  remained 
on  the  air  past  its  normal  midnight  sign- 
off  to  pro\'lde  special  weatlier  reports 
and  on  another  occasion  began  broad 
casting  at  3:40  a.m.  to  provide  v,f  ;•  .<r 
reports. 

The  station  and  its  staff,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Charles  Rasberry,  have  been 
offlcially  commended  by  Arkansas  State 
University  s  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  a 
unanLTious  resolution  of  the  Jonesboro 
City  CouncU. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  KASU-FM  for  its  outstanding  service 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Arkansas  State 
University  and  an  article  from  the 
Jonesboro  Sun  of  December  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Resoltttion  or  Commendation,  Radio 
Station  KASU 

Whereas,  Radio  Station  KASU,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Rasberry,  has  ex- 
perienced steady  growth  In  service  and  pro- 
gramming as  exemplified  by  its  becoming  an 
affiliate  of  the  National  Public  Radio  net- 
work, graduating  to  a  broadcasting  power  of 
10.000  watts,  and  winning  the  adulation  and 
support  of  area  residents,  and 

Whereas,  KASU  was  recently  the  recipient 
in  competition  of  a  •400  grant  from  the 
Arkansas  Pine  Arts  Council  for  promotion  of 
its  fine  music  programming,  and 

Whereas,  the  Arkansas  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Public  Relations  Association 
presented  to  KASU  the  1973  "School  Bell 
Award"  for  outstanding  coverage  and  Inter- 
pretation of  news  atmut  education,  and 

Whereas,  the  staff  of  KASU  rendered  ex- 
emplary and  extraordinary  service  to  Eastern 
Arkansas  during  the  fall.  1973,  when  turbu- 
lent weather  threatened  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  citizens:  this  service  consisting  of 
continuous,  reliable,  and  current  weather  In- 
formation broadcasted  at  times  during  nor- 
mal vacation  periods  and  early  morning 
hours,  atid 

Whereas,  the  stature  and  reputation  of 
KASU  have  been  significantly  strengthened 
as  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Arkansas  SUte  University  that 
this  resolution  of  commendation  is  hereby 
Issued  ard  disseminated  for  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  salient  service,  and  dedication, 
and  contribution  which  has  been  given  by 
the  staff  of  KASU  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Charles  Rasbern-  Furthermore,  it  is  re- 
garded by  said  Board  of  Tnistees  that  KASU 
has  promoted  the  value  and  impwiance  of 
public  radio  In  a  way  that  has  enhanced 
the  welfare  and  betterment  of  mankind 

DiUy  adopted  this  7th  dav  of  December, 
1973. 

Vote  on  Storm  Wakntnc  Ststem 
Is  Step  Ncaxeb 

K  few  hours  before  another  windstorm  hit 
Jonesboro,  the  City  Council  moved  a  step 
closer  to  referring  the  question  of  purchasing 
and  Installing  a  storm  warning  system  to  the 
people  In  a  special  election. 

Last  night  the  aldermen  Instructed  Mayor 
N'eU  Stalllngs  to  call  a  public  hearing  on  the 
question  of  a  tornado  warning:  system  and 
reo.uested  that  City  Attorney  Warrea  Dupwe 
draa-  an  ordinance  referring  the  matter  to 
the  people  In  a  special  election. 

Installation  of  warning  sirens  has  been 
discussed  by  the  aldermen  periodically  sine* 
the  tornado  of  May  15.  :96«.  when  34  people 
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w«r«  killed,  and  discussion  baa  been  hot  and 
be«77  since  last  Kay's  devastating  tornado. 
But  there  bAs  also  been  opposition  to  tn- 
staULng  tbe  sirens,  wltb  persons  opposing 
them  saying  tbat  continuous  blowing  ot 
warning  sirens  would  cause  barm  emotion- 
ally to  many  people.  especl&Uy  children,  and 
would  be  too  expensive. 

In  Ueu  of  a  warning  system,  police  have 
been  sending  squad  cars  out  with  "yelp" 
sirens  turned  on  when  a  tornado  warning — 
a  funnel  cloud  reported  In  the  area — comes 
ThoGe  "yelp"  sirens  have  gotten  a  workout 
In  recent  days. 

Last  night  the  aldermen  received  a  petition 
from  nine  citizens  opposing  Installation  of 
any  siren  system 

Several  of  the  aldermen  said  they  had 
received  calls  crttlclztng  ptollce  for  turning 
on  the  "yelp"  sirens,  while  other  aldermen 
said  they  had  received  many  calls  praising 
police  for  the  action. 

Alderman  Jim  Hannah  said:  "I  have  re- 
ceived many  caUs  from  people  wanting  me 
to  thank  the  police  for  alerting  them." 

Mayor  StalUngs  said  he  has  received  calls 
from  people  opposing  warning  systems  and 
using  the  "yelp"  signal  and  from  persons 
"100  per  cent  in  favor  of  a  complete  warning 
system." 

Ho  added  "People  feel  strongly — one  way 
or  the  other — about  this,  and  this  put  Into 
my  mind  the  Importance  of  a  referendum." 
Alderman  Dr  BUI  Bowers,  who  has  In  the 
past  been  opposed  to  purchasing  a  warning 
system,  said:  "If  ever  an  lss\i«  called  for  a 
referendum,  this  Is  It." 

Alderman  William  Bowers  who  has  headed 
the  committee  Investigating  a  warning  sys- 
tem for  Jonesboro.  said  his  committee  wanted 
a  public  hearing  on  the  matter. 

William  Bowers,  who  strongly  favors  a 
warning  system  of  sirens  for  Jonesboro.  said: 
"Weve  been  studying  this  for  Ave  months, 
and  I  think  It's  time  for  some  action" 

Alderman  Don  VUnx  said  he  had  received 
calls  praising  police  for  their  acUon.  and  he 
paid  tribute  to  Charles  Rasberry  of  the  ASU 
Division  of  Hadio-Joumallsm-Prlntlng  for 
bringing  radio  station  KASU  on  the  air  when 
the  tornado  alert  sounds. 

"It's  great  comfort  to  hear  one  voice  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  giving  full  inXormatlon 
from  the  weather  bureau,  and  I'd  like  the 
Council  to  paas  a  resolution  praising  Basberry 
and  KASU. '  he  said. 

The  aldermen  pasaed  the  resolution. 
Mayor  StaUlng*  did  not  announoa  a  data 
for  the  public  hearing. 

The  aldermen  have  received  various  esti- 
mate* of  the  cost  of  a  warning  system, 
depending  on  the  type  that  would  be  pxir- 
chased.  Half  of  the  coat  would  be  paid  by 
the  federal  government. 


CKSADIAS  APPROV.\L  OP  OIL 
SHIPMENTS  TO  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKEE  Mr  President,  earlier 
today  I  spoke  of  the  severe  problem  fac- 
ing two  major  paper  companies  In  Maine 
because  of  Canadian  restrictlona  on  oU 
export*  from  the  companies'  sole  sup- 
plier. 

A  short  time  ago.  the  Canadian  Em- 
bcusy  informed  the  Maine  congressional 
delegation  that  Its  government  has  ap- 
proved a  license  to  ship  an  additional 
month's  supply  of  oil  to  the  Great  North- 
em  Paper  Co  and  to  the  Georgia -Pacific 
Paper  Co  This  is  welcome  r^ws.  not 
only  to  the  Maine  people  who  depend 
uiwn  the  paper  mills  for  their  livelihood, 
but  also  to  the  hundreds  of  newspapers 
In  the  northeast  who  rely  upon  the  two 
companies  for  newsprint 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  statement  Issued  by  the 
Maine  conjrressional  delegation  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Canadian  decision  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD.  as  follows : 
Statsmxnt    bt    tbx    Mann    CoiroaxssxoKAi. 

DKixcATTOif  oir  CaNAOZAH   On.  Sripmxxts 

TO  MAl>rc 

The  decision  of  the  Canadian  NatlozuU 
Energy  Board  to  approve  the  export  of  an 
additional  200.000  barrels  of  oil  to  the 
Oreat  Northern  and  Oeorgla  Padflc  Paper 
Companies  provides  welcome  but  temporai-y 
relief. 

These  shipments  wUl  provide  another 
month's  supply  of  oU  to  the  companies' 
nulls  In  Woodland  and  Mllllnocket.  The  Del- 
egation will  use  tills  additional  time  to  see 
that  negotiations  with  Canadian  authori- 
ties are  vigorously  pursued  In  an  effort  to 
seciire  a  longer  term  solution  to  the  problem. 

Tbe  oil  shortages  faced  by  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  pose  difficult  prob- 
lems, as  this  situation  demonstrates.  We  are 
hopeful  tbat  this  decision  Is  an  indication 
that  the  Canadians  are  willing  to  approach 
these  problems  in  the  cooperative  spirit 
which  has  traditionally  characterized  the 
relations  between  our  two  governments. 


A  COLD  CHRISTMAS  FOR  VIETNAM 
ERA  COLLEGIATE  VETERANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  us  look  forwaid  to  the  days  ahead  as  a 
time  to  return  to  our  homes,  to  visit  our 
families  and  friends,  and,  generally,  to 
share  in  the  warmth  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son. But,  for  many  California  veteran 
students,  the  prospect  of  this  coming  hol- 
iday has  appeared  very  gloomy.  Indeed. 

These  students  are  the  young  men 
and  women,  who.  after  contributing  years 
of  their  lives  serving  our  country,  were 
encouraged  to  use  their  GI  bill  benefits 
upon  discharge  from  the  service  They 
have  returned  to  school  with  the  justi- 
fiable expectation  that  they  would  re- 
ceive their  educational  assistance  tillow- 
ance  payments  promptly  each  month. 
Since  this  academic  year  began  In  Sep- 
tember, however,  far  too  many  veterans 
in  colleges  in  California  have  received 
either  no  checks  at  all,  or  perhaps  one  or 
two  checks  which  arrived  several  months 
late 

Mr.  President,  although  there  have 
been  continuing  problems,  nationwide. 
concerning  the  timely  payment  of  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits,  no  situation 
has  come  clase  to  that  of  the  VeUTaii^s 
Administration  regional  office  In  Los  An- 
geles. There  have  been  continuing,  seri- 
ous difficulties  with  this  office  in  the  past. 
and  now.  the  situation  has  clearly 
reached  crisis  proportions. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  this  week  that 
the  Lofl  Angeles  ofllce  has  a  5-month 
accumulation  of  6.600  backlogged  claims, 
Including  1,500  veterans  In  emergency 
need.  Most  of  these  emergencies  Involve 
veterans  who  have  not  received  any  VA 
payment  since  they  registered  for  the 
school  term  this  faU  Others  have  re- 
ceived only  one  check  over  these  4 
months. 

It  appears  that  a  combination  of  the 
ongoing  problem  with  Late  checks,  in 
addition  to  the  extremely  disappointing 
manner  in  which  the   V.-V   has   Imple- 


mented the  new  advance  payment  pro- 
vision— which  I  authored  In  Public  Law 
92-540  to  ensure  that  the  GI  bill  student- 
veteran  would  have  hi.s  flTbt  thecK  before 
he  started  his  classes  or  training — have 
created  senuus  difficulties  for  thousands 
of  veterrtii.s  in  .southern  California 

Mr  Prt'.sident,  my  Loe  Angeles  office 
has  been  besieged  by  phone  calls  and 
visits — 50  a  day  or  more  every  day  this 
week — from  young  veterans  in  dire 
straits  t)ecau-e  of  la'.e  or  nonpayment  of 
their  educational  benefits  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  received  last  August.  Now, 
edmost  4  months  later,  many  student- 
veterans  are  being  threatened  with  evic- 
tion from  their  homes  or  apartments, 
others  have  had  to  sell  their  cars  for  lack 
of  funds  to  make  the  pa>^nents,  many 
have  been  forced  to  drop  out  of  school  In 
order  to  take  whatever  job  they  cnuld 
find  to  support  their  families,  and  all  t<;>o 
many  have  had  to  give  up  plans  to  go 
home  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  some  relief  to 
the  6.100  veteran  cases  affected  by  this 
massive  fouiup.  and  particularly  to  help 
those  veterans  facing  serious  hard.ships, 
when  I  learned  of  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation on  December  19,  I  personally  con- 
tacted the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Ai- 
fairs  at  the  Veterans'  Admlni-stratlon,  Mr. 
Donald  Johnson,  urging  him  immedi- 
ately to  take  whatever  steps  might  be 
necessary  to  clear  up  this  situation  and 
get  emergency  pa>-mentB  to  the  1,500  or 
so  distressed  Veteraiis  Mr  Johnson  as- 
sured me  that  these  veterans  would  re- 
ceive checks   before  Christmas. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  VA's  past 
performance  In  Implementing  the  GI  bill, 
especially  at  the  Los  Angeles  VA  office, 
has  cautioned  me  not  to  raise  my  hope-s 
too  high,  I  am  somewhat  encouraged 
that  a  numt)er  of  emergency  measures 
appear  to  be  well  underway  at  the 
specific  direction  of  the  VA  central  office, 
and  I  want  to  express  m>-  personal  thanks 
and  those  of  my  constituents,  to  Mr. 
Odell  Vaughn,  VA  Chief  Benefits  Direc- 
tor, for  all  he  has  tded  to  do  to  resolve 
this  mess  I  am  advised  that  the  following 
actions  have  been  taken:  The  US.  Treas- 
ury In  San  Prancl.sco  has  this  week  been 
authorized  to  disburse  check.s  to  1.284 
veterans  with  s[:>«-la:  hard-shlp  cases: 
400  ext.-a  Los  .Angeles  V.\  employees  have 
been  a.ssigned  to  proce,s8  the  hardship 
cases  and  to  as.5Lst  with  the  remaining 
backlo*{  of  5.100  cases,  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Los  .\ngeles  VA  regional  office  will 
be  working  Monday,  a  Federal  holiday.  In 
an  effort  to  clear  up  the  remaining  back- 
log by  the  end  of  next  week  and  VA 
and  Postal  Service  officials  have  been 
conferring  on  ways  to  speed  up  the  de- 
livery of  checks.  I  have  asked  the  VA  to 
consider  hand-carr>lng  checks  from  the 
San  FYancLsco  Treasury  to  the  Los  Ange- 
les and  San  Diego  areas 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
VA  to  open  a  regional  office  In  the  San 
Diego  area  to  help  remove  some  of  the 
load  on  the  LA  office,  and  to  Insure  better 
service  to  veterans  In  the  San  Diego  area. 
The  VA  finally  announced.  In  mid-Au- 
gust, that  there  would  be  a  new  San 
Diego  regional  oflQce  by  mid- 1974.  In  view 
of   the   current   crisis   situation   In   LA, 
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however.  I  believe  that  the  V.\  should 
make  every  effort  to  open  this  office  as 
soon  as  possible  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  can  be  done  by  early  February, 
and  the  VA  Chief  Benefits  Director  is 
alreadj'  taking  emertrency  measures  to 
expedite  this  process 

Mr  President,  I  sincerely  hope  the  VA 
is  able  to  meet  the  Christmas  deadline 
Mr.  Johnson  has  set- -for  their  sake,  and 
more  importantly  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
veterans  and  their  families,  who  are  in 
great  need  at  this  time  But  even  if  the 
VA  Ls  able  to  make  these  promised  pay- 
ments by  Christmas.  I  am  con\^nced  that 
a  full  investigation  of  the  situation  In 
Los  Angeles  Ls  nece.ssary  I  think  that 
each  and  everj'  veteran,  who  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  LA  office,  is  entitled  to  know 
exactly  what  caused  these  intolerable 
delays,  and  aLso  to  receive  assurances 
that  this  situation  wiU  never  reoccur. 

Mr.  President,  delays,  mixups.  and  un- 
responsiveness are  nothing  new  to  vet- 
erans served  by  the  LA  office  For  4  years 
now.  I  have  been  urging  the  VA  to  re- 
vamp thoroughly  the  operation  of  the 
LA  office  and  to  open  a  new  regional 
office  In  San  Diego  Veterans  in  the  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  areas,  and  San 
Diego,  Riverside,  and  Imperial  Counties 
deserve  far  better  treatment  than  they 
have  been  receiving  < 

This  past  August  29.  I  chaired  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Senate  Veterans'  .Affairs  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Readjustment, 
Education,  and  Training,  at  tlie  request 
of  full  Committee  Chairman  Vance 
Hartke,  who  has  also  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  persistent  reports  of  diffi- 
culties with  the  administration  of  the 
GI  bill  program,  especially  the  operation 
of  the  regional  office  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

Although  I  had  already  been  receiving 
reports  that  serious  delays  in  veterans 
educational  payments  were  beginning  to 
cause  problenLs  At  the  time  of  that  hear- 
ing in  August,  Regional  Director  Gordon 
Elliott  assured  me  that  he  did  not  antici- 
pate an>  problems  with  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  advance  payment  program,  or 
the  processing  of  regular  educational 
benefits  checks  in  southern  California. 
Mr  Elliott  told  me  they  could  do  the  Job 
de.^plte  the  fact  that  the  case  load  for 
the  LA  office  had  Increased  269  percent 
over  the  previous  year  I  was  particularly 
concerned  then,  as  I  have  been  for  4 
years,  that  the  VA  Los  Angeles  regional 
office  needed  more  personnel  to  handle 
a  rapidly  escalating  caseload;  although, 
when  I  suggested  this  to  Mr  Elliott,  he 
said  that  he  did  not  feel  the  office  needed 
any  more  personnel  to  handle  that 
increase. 

Mr.  Pre:;ident.  evidently.  Mr  Elliott 
wa.s  sadly  mistaken.  Sadly  mLsUken  at 
the  expense  of  several  thousand  GI  bill 
reclplenLs  In  southern  California 

For  that  reason.  Chairman  HAR'rKK 
has  a-sked  me  to  continue  the  Investiga- 
tion I  began  last  August  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  SutKommlttee  on  Readjust- 
ment, Education,  and  Employment,  and 
I  Intend  to  hold  a  public  hearing  In  Los 
Angeles  sometime  during  the  week  of 
January  14,  probably  on  Thursday.  Jan- 
uarj-  17.  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter. 


We  will  conduct  an  intensive  probe 
into  what  appears  to  be  incompetence 
and  poor  administration  in  the  iap  staff 
levels  at  the  LA  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  particularly 
concerned  at  this  hearing  to  discover  the 
specific  causes  for  the  current  crisis 
situation  in  the  LA  office.  Additionally.  I 
hope  we  can  develop  some  viable  sug- 
gestions for  more  effective  processing 
procedures  for  the  veterans'  education 
benefit  program,  and,  in  general,  for  a 
more  resixinsive  V.A  regional  office  in 
Los  Angeles 

In  Retting  to  the  bottom  of  the  situa- 
tion In  LA,  I  also  hope  to  clear  up  the 
discrepancy  as  to  who  or  what  is  respon- 
sible for  the  problem.  Correspondence 
and  conversations  with  Regional  Direc- 
tor Elliott  indicate  that  everyone  Is  to 
blame — the  veterans,  the  schools,  the 
computer  in  Chicago,  the  Treasury  De- 
.partment  and  the  Postal  Service — every- 
one, that  is,  except  the  LA  office.  Yet  the 
VA  In  Washington  has  reported  that  no 
comparable  problem  exists  or  ha.s  existed 
in  any  of  the  VA's  56  regional  offices. 
In  fact,  the  total  number  of  pending  in- 
quiries regarding  educational  benefits 
for  the  15  regional  stations  which  make 
up  region  4 — in  which  California  is  lo- 
cated— l^  3.880,  not  Including  Los  An- 
geles Los  Angeles,  alone,  has  a  backlog 
of  6.600  inquiries — almost  twice  as  many 
a.-  the  e.'itire  area — out  of  120,083  educa- 
tion cases. 

By  comparison,  the  San  Francisco  re- 
gional VA  office  has  only  1,859  piending 
Inquiries  for  an  81,919  csiseload. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  every  veteran,  and  veterans 
benefits  are  a  part  of  that  debt  which  I 
believe  we  are  morally  obligated  to  pay. 
The  VA  Is  charged  with  paying  off  that 
debt.  The  men  who  went  to  war  for  our 
country  can  rightfully  expect  that  debt 
to  be  paid  in  full  and  on  time.  Whether 
that  means  an  education,  job  training,  or 
a  compensation,  or  a  pension  check,  every 
veteran  has  an  equal  right  to  receive  his 
full  entitlement  in  the  most  humane  and 
compassionate  way 

I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  this 
credo  the  unexcepted  rule  for  all  GI  bill 
trainees  in  California 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


REGIONAL  RAIL  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1973— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R  9142,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title 

The  leglslatlN-e  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committfe  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaas  on  the 
amendmenu  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ^^RR 
6142)  to  reatora,  support,  and  maintain  mod- 


em, efficient  rail  service  In  the  Northeast  re- 
gion of  the  United  States  vc  designate  a 
system  of  essential  rail  iiues  lu  the  Northeast 
region,  to  provide  financial  a*sistaric«  to  cer- 
tain rail  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recemmend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  all  the  conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  cor^ideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Concrzs- 
siONAL  Recced  of  December  20,  1973./ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  I  submit 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence, having  reached  agreement  after 
full  and  fair  conference,  on  HJl.  9142, 
a  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  and  efficient  rail 
services  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast 
region  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  Vv-orked  long 
and  hard  to  find  a  legislative  solution 
to  the  myriad  of  problems  and  the  po- 
tential for  economic  disa^er  inherent  in 
the  collapse  of  the  Peroi  Central  Flatl- 
road  ana  six  smaller  railroads  in  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  region  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  order  to  resolve,  or  rather,  in  order 
to  set  In  motion  a  process  that  will  re- 
solve this  regional  raU  crisis,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  oonfereet 
for  the  Senate  have  swallowed  a  lot  of 
doubts  and  conceriLS  As  I  have  stated 
before,  I  gave  up  my  preferred  solution, 
which  was  represented  by  S.  2188  as  the 
first  step  in  a  two-stage  process,  when  it 
became  clear  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  insist  on  a  one-stage 
bill  and  process.  We  made  substantial 
improvements  In  the  House  bill  which 
will.  I  believe,  increase  the  odds  In  favor 
of  success  for  the  new  rail  corporation 
that  will  succeed  to  the  basic  rail  prop- 
erties of  Uie  Penn  Central  and  the  other 
defunct  rtiilroads  m  the  region.  Tlie  pres- 
sure of  time,  and  the  need  to  achieve 
accommodation,  resulted  In  the  man- 
agers on  behalf  of  the  Senate  yielding 
on  several  very  important  matters — 
which  are  explai'ied  In  the  statement  of 
managers  m  the  conference  report — and 
these  include  .matters  as  to  which  the 
Senate  has  spoken  almasi  unanimously 
for  many  years  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
provlsior^s  setting  up  loan  guarantees  for 
freight  cars  The  chairman  of  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  Mr.  Magitcsou' 
yielded  tliis  point  upon  a  pledge  by  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  to  put  a  freight - 
car  loan  guarantee  bill  at  the  t/,>p  of  Its 
agenda  for  consaderatlon  in  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress,  and  tc  ccrj^lder 
a  freight  car  bill  alone  without  all  the 
other  matters  that  have  been  connected 
with  It  In  the  House  in  the  form  of  a 
proposed  Surface  Transportation  .Act 
The  Senate  conferees  also  agree^i  albeit 
\-ery  reluctantly,  to  ha\T  the  bill  s#>t  a 
general  celling  on  obllgational  authority 
for  the  new  a.ssoclaUon  e%'en  before  we 
know  what  is  going  to  be  m  the  new  rail 
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service  system  for  the   Northeast   and 
Midwest. 

The    House    conferees    did,    however, 
accept  one  major  element  in  the  Senate 
bill   that   was   not   in   their  legislation, 
and  for  this  the  people  who  live  along  the 
east  coast  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington. DC.  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  seiiior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr   Pastore)    HR   9142  provides  that, 
starting  immediately,  engineering  stud- 
ies and  improvements  are  to  begin,   to 
be  completed  by  the  earliest  practicable 
date,   making  possible  high-speed  rail- 
road passenger  service  in  the  Northeast 
corridor    The   legislation   commits    the 
planners  and  operators  to  regiilar  train 
service  that  will  take  2  hours  fom  Union 
Station  here  in  Washington  to  the  cen- 
ter of  New  York  City  and  2\  hours  from 
New    York   City    to   downtown   Boston. 
On  the  basis  of  previous  studies  by  the 
Department   of   Transportation,    which 
is  given  responslblity   for  making  both 
the  engineering  studies  and  the  improve- 
ments, the  totail  project  can  \x  substan- 
tially   If    not    entirely    completed    in    3 
years,  which  means  that  high-speed  rail 
service  connecting  most  of  the  original 
13  colonies  should  be  in  place  for  the 
2C0th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  In  1976.  The  Secretary  of 
rransportatlon,  Mr.  Brlnegar,  communi- 
cated to  me  his  personal  assurances  that 
the  Department  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  will  "proceed  exoe- 
dltlously"  to  carry  out  their  legislative 
m?.ndate    and    complete    the    improved 
high-speed  rail  service  project  for  the 
corridor. 

It  would  have  been  tragic  if  we  had  not 
completed  action  on  this  legislation  to 
reorganize  and  to  assure  the  mainte- 
nance of  rail  service  in  the  17  SUtes  of 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  A  shutdown 
of  the  Penn  Central  in  the  next  few 
months  would  have  subjected  the  people 
to  unbelievable  hardship 

I  look  forward  to  the  President  sign- 
ing this  bill  Into  law  and  setting  the  re- 
gional rail  reorganization  process  in  mo- 
tion Immediately. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  let  this  op- 
portunity pass  without  again  compli- 
menting the  people  who  were  so  helpful, 
especially  on  the  Senate  side,  but  also 
on  the  House  side,  the  majority  and  the 
minority,  in  making  it  po-sslble  to  deal 
with  this  complicated  legislation  in  the 
fashion  we  did  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Mr  Beall'  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  "Mr  Cook'.  both  of  whom 
are  In  the  Chamber,  were  extremelv 
helpful,  not  only  during  the  original  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation,  but  also  dur- 
ing the  conference 

I  regret  that  we  took  out  the  study  that 
the  Sf'nator  from  Mar>iand  was  so  mu^-h 
in  favor  of  It.  I  think  his  position  was 
proper,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  provided 
for  later  We  took  out  a  number  of  studies 
that  are  to  be  completed  after  the  legis- 
lation is  p.\s3ed. 

We  feel  we  have  a  workable  solution 
to  a  difficult  problem.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  give  Its  approval. 

We  began  this  debate  with  almost  com- 
plete disagreement  with  the  Department 
of  Traniportatlon.  In  our  conversations 
^ith  them  In  the  last  few  days  not  only 


have  we  eliminated  a  lot  of  the  conflict 
in  approach,  but  I  think  this  time  we 
have  gone  so  far  in  trying  to  do  what  we 
think  is  right  and  what  they  think  is 
right  that  there  is  no  longer  the  appre- 
hension that  this  is  a  conflict  between 
the  Department  of  Transportatloti  and 
Congress 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  conference  report  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  adequately  de- 
scribed the  provisions,  although  I  do  ask 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  he 
describe  the  total  amounts  of  money  in- 
volved. It  would  be  good  to  have  those 
figures  in  the  Rzcoro  this  momuig 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  ail  staff  members  who 
participated  in  this  effort  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  pointed  out. 
this  has  been  a  Herculean  effort  to  get 
the  conference  report  ready  for  consid- 
eration in  the  Senate  so  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  close  of  the  conference,  be- 
cause this  IS  a  very  complex  and  techni- 
cal legislation  which  required  around- 
the-clock  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
to  have  the  measure  ready  today. 

It  is  true  that  the  conference  report 
does  not  satisfy  all  of  us.  Obviously  each 
of  us  has  misgivings  about  provisions 
that  were  or  were  not  agreed  upon  In 
the  conference  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana alluded  to  some  disappointments  I 
have  about  things  not  included  in  the 
conference  report  Nevertheless  I  beheve 
we  can  be  somewhat  optimistic  about  the 
opportunities  presented  in  this  confer- 
ence report  t)efore  the  Senate  today 

All  of  us  have  been  disturbed  about  the 
plight  of  the  railroads  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest.  We  are  aware  how  im- 
portant the  railroads  are  to  the  economj 
and  to  the  lifestyle  of  the  people  in  the 
region,  and  the  tremendous  responsibility 
we  have  at  this  level  of  Government  to 
see  to  it  that  there  is  no  cessation  of 
servnce  by  the  railroads  In  that  part  of 
the  countn.- 

Many  reasons  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  failure  of  the  railroads  m  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Umted  States  and  elsewhere 
to  make  a  profit  or  revive  financial  oper- 
ations. People  have  said  they  failed  to 
succeed,  because  of  overregulation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
slowness  of  the  regulatory  agencies  in 
uctin?  This  Is  true:  there  has  been  over- 
regulation  and  slowness  of  regulation 
It  Is  said  the  rpilroad  management  has 
lacked  imagination.  Inventiveness,  and 
in  some  ca.oes  they  have  been  accused 
of  misappropriating  assets  of  the  rail- 
roads. That  la  probably  true,  and  these 
factors  have  led  to  a  decline  of  the 
railroads.  It  is  said  that  the  markets  of 
the  region  have  changed.  This  is  true 
also. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  labor  has  in- 
sisted on  archaic  work  rules  that  have 
Impeded  the  Improvement  of  productiv- 
ity which  is  so  Important  to  a  viable 
system.  This  is  true. 

Ail  of  these  matters  have  to  be  aU 
tacked  if  we  are  golnjj  to  get  the  railroads 
operating   successfully   and   have   them 


become   viable   economic    instrumentai- 
Ities  once  again. 

I  hope  that  with  thia  legislation  we 
have  created  tiie  kind  of  framework 
through  whicb  we  caa  overcome  these 
difficulties. 

We  have  responded  to  the  overregu- 
lation or  slowness  of  regulation  by  estab- 
lishing new  procedures  for  the  regulatory 
agency  to  follow  in  dealing  with  this 
new  organization.  We  have  provided  for 
great  opportunities  for  people  to  manage 
that  corporation.  Certainly  Uie  chal- 
lenge is  there  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
the  very  best  people  available  will  be 
utilized  to  deal  w  ith  a  mammoth  problem. 
I  was  hopeful  that  we  could  do  some- 
thing about  the  work  rules.  The  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  agreed  that  a  work 
rules  study  should  be  made.  It  was  taken 
out  in  conference  It  was  indicated  that 
labor  arid  management  were  working  on 
this  problem,  were  going  to  solve  it.  and 
the  study  was  not  needed.  Time  will  tell. 
I  hope  labor  will  rec^jgnize  its  responsi- 
bility to  make  the  corporation  work  and 
will  recognize  that  we  have  to  adopt 
the  most  productive  ways  of  operating 
railroads,  consistent  with  safety  in  order 
to  make  the  new  railroad  successful. 

With  the  adofrtion  of  the  conference 
report  today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
create  a  successfully  operatmg  corpora- 
tion that  will  provide  effective,  efficient, 
and  on  time  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Northeast  and  the  near  Midwest  region 
of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  everyone  will  recogmze  his  re- 
i.ponslbillties  in  this  regard  and  the  fact 
tiiat  nationalization  may  be  the  only  al- 
ternative if  this  does  not  work.  This  is 
the  last  step,  in  my  opinion,  before  na- 
tionalization of  the  railroads  of  the 
Northeastern  section  of  the  country.  I 
hope,  because  we  have  taken  this  step 
that  a  viable,  profitable  corporation  will 
emerge  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
take  that  next  step. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  else- 
where in  the  world  that  naUonalization 
ha>i  not  worked  and  certainly  has  not 
been  a  bargain  from  the  taxpayers'  view- 
point. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill, 
with  my  sthong  support.  Includes  provi- 
sions requiring  the  implementation  of 
improved  high-speed  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice in  the  Northeast  corridor,  from  Wash- 
ington. DC— Baltimore— Wilmington- 
Philadelphia— New  York— New  Haven— 
Pro\idence-- Boston  This  bill  will  enable 
the  Implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
Uons  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion contained  in  his  1971  report  entiUed 
"Recommendations  for  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor Transportation"  Insofar  as  those 
recommendaUoiu  relate  to  improved 
high -speed  rail-passenger  service.  This 
would  provide  for  2 -hour  service  between 
Washington  and  New  York,  and  2 '  -^  hour 
service  between  New  York  and  Bo  ton 

Section  206i  a-  (3>  of  the  bill  mandates 
that  the  final  system  plan,  the  operative 
document  for  the  restructuring  of  raU 
service  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
provide  for  "the  establishment  of  im- 
proved high-speed  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice consonant  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  In  Ms  report  of  Sep- 
tember 1971.  entitled  "Recommendations 
for  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation." 
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Section  206ic)(l>(C>  provides  that  the 
final  system  plan  shall  designate  which 
properties  In  the  Northeast  corridor  shall 
be  purchised,  leaded,  or  otherwise  re- 
quired from  the  new  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  by  Amtrak  for  improvement 
in  order  to  achieve  the  high  speed  rail 
passenger  .service  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  in  his  1971  report.  Section 
206(d><6)  mandates  that  any  transfer 
of  these  properties — whether  by  out- 
right purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise — 
from  the  new  Consolidated  Rail  Cor- 
poration to  Amtrak  is  to  occur  at  a 
"value  related  to  the  value  received  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  such 
properties."  This  provlslou  Is  designed 
to  protect  the  public  Interest  by  Insuring 
that  Amtrak  receives  the  properties  at 
the  lowest  possible  price. 

A  US.  Railway  Association  is  created 
in  the  legislation,  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  design  the  final  system  plan  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  financing  to  Im- 
plement that  plan.  The  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  is  specifi- 
cally designated  as  a  recipient  of  guar- 
anteed loans  from  the  Association  in 
order  to  assure  that  it  can  receive  low- 
interest  money  In  order  to  upgrade  the 
properties  of  the  corridor.  The  obllga- 
tional  authority  of  the  Association— 
which  vas  set  at  a  maximum  of  $1  billion 
in  the  House  legislation — was  raised  to 
$15  billion  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee in  order  to  provide  financing  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Northeast  corridor. 
The  conferees  specifically  directed  that 
language  be  Inserted  In  the  joint  state- 
ment of  managers  Indicating  the  rea- 
sons for  the  additional  authority.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Association  may  come 
bswk  to  Congress  and  request  additional 
obligatlonal  authority  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  final  system  plan;  for  ex- 
ample, implementation  of  high-speed 
rail  passenger  service  in  the  corridor, 
and  provision  is  made  for  raising  this 
obligatlonal  authority  by  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  Congress.  A 

Section  601  <d>  places  a  duty  upon  the 
National  Railroad  Ps«senger  Corporation 
to  acquire  the  properties  In  the  North- 
east corridor  that  are  designated  in  the 
final  system  plan,  and  to  Improve  them 
•at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act"  In  con- 
formance with  the  Northeast  corridor  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  Secretary  is  directed  to  begin 
the  necessarj-  engineering  studies  and 
improvements  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment. The  conferees  specifically  directed 
that  the  joint  statement  of  managers 
should  Indicate  that  these  Improvements 
should  be  completed  in  less  than  5 
years.  Authority  is  given  for  consultation 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  construc- 
tion work  on  the  corridor. 

Improvments  under  this  program  will 
include  the  complete  installation  of 
welded  rail,  signal  improvements,  in- 
creased banking  on  curves,  a  complete 
fencing  of  the  entire  right-of-way.  mod- 
ernized electrification  from  Washington 
to  Boston  and  new  rolling  stock.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  including  the  new  vehicles  and 
station  Improvements,  will  be  approxi- 
mately $700  million.  Because  the  project 
will   be   financed   by   guaranteed   loans, 


and  because  all  projections  indicate  that 
it  will  generate  sl^iificant  profits,  It  is 
anticipated  that  there  wiil  be  no  prob- 
lem in  repaying  these  loans.  Therefore, 
the  project  will  be  implemented  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Northeast  corridor  Is  the  most 
densely  populated  portion  of  the  country, 
containing  20  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation The  demand  for  passenger  trans- 
portation in  the  Northea'^t  corridor  is  ex- 
tremely high  and  the  increasing  density 
of  population  in  this  area  iaIU  cause  much 
more  severe  transportation  congestion 
problems  in  the  future  without  the  in- 
stitution of  a  balanced  transportation 
policy.  At  the  present  time.  aU  but  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  innercity 
trips  made  within  the  corridor  are  by 
the  highway  or  air  mode  Recently,  tx)th 
of  these  means  of  transportation  have 
been  showing  signs  of  growing  conges- 
tion, causmg  a  deterioration  of  travel 
speed  and  reliability  for  Innercity  trips 
along  the  corridor  spine.  If  appropriate 
action  is  not  taken,  this  situation  wUl 
worsen  considerably;  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  forecasts  that  in- 
nercity highway  travel  will  increase  by 
a  minimum  of  65  percent  between  1970 
and  1985.  As  conditions  worsen,  the  sev- 
erity of  highway  congestion  will  signif- 
icantly affect  auto  travel.  Present  and 
projected  air  travel  within  the  corridor 
has  even  more  serious  problems  than 
those  affecting  highway  travel.  For  ex- 
ample, the  total  hours  of  passenger  delay 
at  Laguardia  and  Washington  National 
Airports  Increased  from  630.000  hours  in 
1966  to  1.750.000  hours  in  1970. 

With  congestion  already  occurring  in 
the  highway  and  air  modes  within  the 
corridor,  and  with  total  travel  expected 
to  grow  at  3  percent  per  year  for  the  in- 
definite future,  it  becomes  evident  that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  satis- 
factory transportation  is  available  for 
those  seeking  to  make  inner  city  as  well 
as  locsd  and  extra  corridor  trips  in  the 
future.  The  Northeast  corridor  provisions 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973  will  provide  this  transportation 
capacity  In  a  very  energy  conserving 
manner,  without  the  use  of  additional 
land,  and  at  little  environmental  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  have  created 
a  framework  from  which  a  successful, 
businesslike  operation  can  be  put  into 
effect  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  efforts  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  with- 
out whom  we  could  not  have  gotten  this 
work  done.  I  know  of  no  man  who  is  more 
knowledgeable  about  or  more  dedicated 
to  the  success  of  this  venture  than  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
take  action  in  the  field  the  Senator  men- 
tioned. There  is  no  question  that  there 
is  quite  a  bit  of  discussion,  and  imder- 
standing,  or  misunderstanding,  depend- 
ing on  how  one  looks  at  it,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  work  rules.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  what  happens  to  displaced 
woricers.  There  is  the  question  of  the 
potential  of  nationalization  which  was 
raised  in  the  study  proposed  by  Senators 
Stevens  and  Saxee.  and  the  question  of 


nationalization  of  rail  passenger  &er\  ice 
raised  by  Senator  Baker's  proposed  siua- 
ies.  I  think  those  questions  should  be  ad- 
dressed and  those  studies  not  only  should 
be  done,  but  should  be  done  expedi- 
tiouslj'.  I  hope  in  the  next  Congress  we 
cam  move  forward  to  do  just  that. 

The  Senator  indicated  that  he  would 
like  to  have  the  figures.  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  have  those  figures  put 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Basically,  they  are  as  follows:  The  total 
authorization  is  $558.5  million.  It  is 
broken  down  as  follows:  $85  million  In 
interim  debt.  This  interim  debt  provision 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  a  separate 
measure.  It  Is  an  outright  grant  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  kee;:ing  the  railroads  going  until 
the  final  arrangement  is  made. 

Five  million  dollars  is  for  the  use  of  the 
Special  Office  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  that  field. 

Twenty -six  million  is  for  the  associa- 
tion s  expenses.  The  association  itself  is 
the  organization  which  will  be  doing  the 
planning  and  original  financing. 

There  is  an  additional  $12,500,000  for 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  There 
is  $90,000,000  for  each  of  the  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  period  for  rail  contmuation 
subsidies  to  retain  service  which  is  not 
included  in  the  original  plan,  but  which 
is  necessary  to  maintain. 

Out  of  the  $558.5  million  there  is  also 
authorization  for  $250  million  for  labor. 

For  loan  authorities,  obligatlonal  au- 
thorities, there  is  a  ceiling  of  $1.5  billion 
unless  changed  by  another  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Are  there  further  limita- 
tions on  the  $1.5  billion  lending  author- 
ity on  how  it  might  be  spent? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  corporation  can- 
not receive  more  than  $1  biUion.  The  rest 
is  available  for  acquisition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  corridor.  The  corporation 
must  commit  $500  million  to  rehahilita- 
tlon  and  niodemization  of  the  rail  plant 
which  it  will  operate.  There  is  no  set- 
aside  for  a  deficiency  judgment  as  there 
was  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

May  I  say  there  is  some  consterna- 
tion— I  think  all  of  us  on  the  conference 
and  all  of  us  on  the  staff  apologize — that 
we  cannot  have  a  copy  of  the  conference 
report  before  our  colleagues.  In  all  fair- 
ness. I  think  I  should  say  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  try  to  comprehend  it  in  this 
short  period  of  time,  but  I  would  really 
only  say  that  we  started  on  Friday  a 
week  ago.  I  recall  vividly  that  on  Tues- 
day we  left  our  respective  staffs  with  a 
number  of  unresolved  problems  Those 
staffs  did  not  even  conclude  them  unt41 
sometime  around  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  were  due  back  in.  and  we  came 
back  in.  on  Wednesday.  So  I  can  only 
say  It  would  really  be  impossible  for  us 
to  try  to  give  the  kind  of  full  input  that 
I  am  sure  aU  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  really  like  on  this. 

I  think  the  respective  staffs  have  done 
a  herculean  job  in  getting  it  available  to 
us  today  and  having  it  available  for  the 
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House  yesterday.  I  might  suggest  that 
we  are  edl  sittiiig  here  waiting  for  the 
energy  conference  report,  and  It  might 
come  today,  but  I  do  not  think  we  will 
have  the  slightest  Idea  what  a  confer- 
ence report  on  that  bill  will  look  Like.  We 
basically  followed  the  text  of  the  lan- 
guage pcisaed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ORIFFTN   Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  leaves  that  point? 
Mr  COOK  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  might  say  that  earlier 
when  I  Inquired,  there  was  no  confer- 
ence report  available  In  printed  form, 
but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  I  have  now  been  furnished 
by  staff  with  a  proof  copy.  It  does  not 
have  the  statement  of  the  managers  at- 
tached, but  it  does  at  least  have  the  leg- 
islation that  we  are  voting  on  in  printed 
form. 

I  appreciate  and  realize  the  dlfBcxiltles, 
but  I  think  It  would  have  been  unlortu- 
nate  if  Members  of  the  Senate  were  re- 
quired to  vote  and  they  could  not  go  any- 
where to  find  out  what  they  were  voting 
on.  Now  that  situation  has  been  cor- 
rected, and  I  note  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  It  la  already  FYlday.  and  there 
is  no  way  the  entire  members  of  the 
Cook  family  can  be  home  for  Christmas, 
so  I  will  be  here  next  week,  and  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  be  here  next  Thursday 
to  go  over  the  whole  report.  I  will  be 
here  to  discuss  it  with  him. 

In  all  fairness,  the  biwic  text  of  the 
bill  which  was  agreed  to  in  conference 
was  the  discussion  we  had  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  I  think  the  Senate 
was  very  successful  in  maintaining  its 
position,  except  on  the  so-called  freight 
car  bill,  and  cartainly  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  evei^  assurance  that 
there  will  be  immediate  hearings  on  It 
and  an  effort  to  get  a  vote  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  freight  car  program 

If  I  might  for  Just  a  minute — and  I 
request  time  from  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana— there  is  one  thing  I  would  like 
to  discuss,  and  I  have  a  short  statement 
on  something  that  has  occurred  which 
has  really  disturbed  me  As  the  Senator 
knows,  as  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  I  have  worked  with  him  on 
^'jJs  bill  and  I  have  worked  with  h<"T  on 
other  bills.  I  think  I  did  not  mlas  any 
sessloD  of  either  the  conference  or  the 
mark-ups  on  the  bills.  As  a  result  of  that. 
and  not  being  on  the  subcommittee.  I  feel 
I  have  gained  a  knowledge  that  perhaps 
under  normal  circumstances  I  would  not 
have  had. 

In  looking  ahead  to  the  coming  year, 
one  of  the  events  I  anticipated  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm — to  be  shared  with 
the  people  of  Kentucky  and  our  sister 
States  in  the  Upper  South  and  Middle 
West — was  the  Inauguration  of  service 
by  the  Auto- Train  Corp  between  Louis- 
ville and  Florida.  This  event  prom- 
ised the  traveling  public  in  my  State — 
and  In  Ohio.  Michigan.  Dllnols.  Indiana, 
Tennessee.  West  Virginia,  and  else- 
where— the  same  efficient,  safe,  and 
energy -conserving  rail  transportation 
that  is  now  available  between  Washing- 
ton and  Florida  for  people  living  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  It  hud  been  my  ex- 


pectation that  Auto- Train '8  new  service 
would  be  Instituted  early  Ln  1974. 

Much  to  my  disappointment  I  now  am 
advised  that  this  attractive  prospect  has 
suddenly  been  severely  dimmed  The  rea- 
son lies  in  a  decision  of  Amtrak  to  frus- 
trate Auto-Train's  plans  by  engaging  in 
stalling  maneuvers  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  If  Amtrak  per- 
sists In  this  ill-considered  and  antipub- 
11c  interest  tactic  there  will  be  serious 
delays  in  Auto- Train  service  between 
Louisville  and  Florida,  given  Amtrak 's 
motivation  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
tracted character  of  the  Commission's 
adversary  proceedings. 

As  a  consequence,  one  of  the  most  ap- 
pealing recent  rail  transportation  serv- 
ice innovations-;;jKlth  all  that  it  holds  in 
the  way  of  benefits  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  travel  annually  be- 
tween Florida  and  the  central  United 
States — is  thus  about  to  be  strangled  to 
death  through  calculated  delay.  And  the 
culprit,  let  It  be  clear.  Is  Amtrak.  which 
was  established  by  law  to  promote  mod- 
em and  efficient  intercity  rail  passenger 
service — not  to  suppress  new  service  in- 
novations that  are  of  value  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

I  understand  some  of  their  problems 
and  what  they  consider  the  skimming 
off  of  profits.  However,  in  all  fairness,  if 
they  wanted  to  initiate  the  service,  they 
should  have  IniUited  It  They  did  not  do 
it  They  gave  no  indication  that  they 
wanted  to  do  it  Therefore,  private  enter- 
prise moved  in  and  requested  that  it  be 
done  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  do  it 
in  conjuncture  with  the  Louisville  k 
Nashville  Railroad. 

-Ajntrak's  decision  to  contest.  In  a 
drawn-out  legal  battle.  Auto-Trains  ap- 
plication for  the  Louisville-Florida  route 
is  not  Just  bad  for  the  Nation's  travelers. 
Something  much  more  fundamental  is 
Involved,  for  a  vital  question  of  prin- 
ciple is  at  stake:  the  integrity  of  Amtrak 
in  dealing  with  the  Congress.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  In  now  seeking  to  block 
Auto-Train  s  plan  for  service  on  the  ne.r 
route.  Amtrak  is  repudiating  assurances 
given  to  Congress  only  2  months  ago  that 
It  woiild  not  take  such  action. 

Let  me  briefly  explan  the  basis  for  my 
contention.  During  the  consideration  of 
the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act — on  which 
I  was  a  conferee — concern  was  expressed 
by  Members  as  to  whether  provisions  of 
ihat  legislation  might  permit  Amtrak  to 
block  the  initiation  of  Auto-Train's 
planned  service  from  Louisville  Aware 
of  this  concern  and  of  its  possible  effect 
on  the  outcome  of  the  conference  dealing 
with  the  legislation.  Amtrak.  through  Its 
representatives  offered  assurance  that 
Amtrak  would  not  Immediately  Initiate 
service  of  its  own  or  otherwise  seek  to 
delay  Auto-Train's  applications  to  the 
ICC  with  respect  to  the  Louisville  route 
provided  those  applications  were 
promptly  filed  and  diligently  pursued — 
as  they  have  been  The  thrust  of  these 
assurances  was  further  confirmed  In  a 
letter  sent  October  5  by  Amtrak 's  vice 
president  for  Public  and  Government 
AffBdrs  to  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee — Representative  KtJY- 
KorsAU.,  ot  Tennessee. 


Mr.  President,  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  RccoKS  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  COOK.  Mr  President,  the  sub- 
stance of  this  letter  was  revealed  at  the 
time  and  It  was  a  very  serious  factor  in 
our  deliberations.  Among  other  things, 
the  Amtrak  letter  implied  Uiat  the  Com- 
mission should  move  quickly  on  the 
Auto-Train  application,  somethlixg  which 
it  was  well  known  could  not  be  done  if 
Amtrak  were  to  contest  the  Auto- Train 
request  for  operating  authority. 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  and  of  the  House  and 
Senate  I  accepted  Amtrak's  representa- 
tions as  being  In  earnest  and  placed  re- 
liance In  them  While  we  thus  acted  in 
good  faith.  Amtrak  has  now  decided  to 
act  in  bad  faith,  repudiating  its  earlier 
assurances  and  treating  them  as  mere 
words  to  be  put  aside  at  Its  whim  I  be- 
lieve I  am  understandably  outraged. 
Amtrak  has  simply  not  kept  the  promise 
it  made  to  the  Congress — a  promise  upon 
which  we  properly  relied  but  which  Am- 
trak has  now  seen  flt  to  dishonor. 

I  am  today  asking  Roger  Lewis,  the 
president  of  Amtrak.  to  reconsider  his 
decision  Rather  than  frustrate  Auto- 
Train's  Intention  to  begin  service  next 
year  between  Louisville  and  Florida.  I 
am  calling  for  Mr  Lewis  to  respect  his 
company  8  word  and  to  act  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  and 
the  Nation's  acute  transportation  and 
energy  requirements.  Speaflcally.  it  Is 
my  hope  that  Amtrak  will  abandon  Its 
Intention  to  oppose  the  Auto-Train  ap- 
plication. Instead.  I  ask  Amtrak  to  seek 
to  expedite  the  Commission's  disposition 
of  this  matter  so  that  the  travelers  of 
this  country  can  take  advantage  of  Auto- 
Train's  proposed  Louisville  service  early 
In  1974 

In  short,  I  am  Imploring  Amtrak  to 
a^t  like  the  public  service  organization 
wnich  Congress  Intended  It  to  be  and 
specifically  to  aid  In  the  promotion  of 
modem  Intercity  rail  passenger  trans- 
portation. I  am  askii-.K  Mr  I-ewi.s  and  the 
other  officers  of  .Amtrak  to  act  like  men 
of  honor  and  ■^taLesmaii.'ihlp  Tliis  Na- 
tion's transporUitlon  problems  are  Im- 
mense. Amtrak  can  and  should  play  a 
positive  role,  but  It  hardly  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  new  Idt-a-s  If  Amtrak  Is  to 
meet  Its  responsibilities — If  It  is  truly 
to  serve  the  public  and  aid  In  the  rejuve- 
nation of  rail  pa.ssengcr  service — It  must 
adopt  a  positive  outlook  and  not  direct 
Its  resources  to  the  frustration  of  others 
who  are  attempting  to  meet  our  trans- 
portation challenges 

We  took  Into  consideration  the  total 
and  complete  participation  of  Amtrak 
In  our  discussions  of  this  conference  re- 
port— and  I  support  the  report  I  must 
say  that  we  talked  In  terms  of  the  ex- 
pectation that  Amtrak  could  operate 
more  select  facilities;  but  I  must  say  that 
I  am  not  going  to  be  very  enthusiastic 
about  its  operation  cf  them  with  this 
kind  of  equipment  if  that  situation 
should  prevail. 
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Exmarr  1 

OcroHCx  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Dam  KirrxxKitAtx. 
House  '■•/  Rcpretentatioct, 
WtUhtngton.  DC. 

DCAK  CoNGixasMAN  KuTKXNOALx:  Referring 
to  our  oonversaUou  of  yesterday  regarding 
auto-ferry  service,  it  had  been  our  Intention 
since  over  a  year  ago  to  initiate  auto-ferry 
serrloe  on  the  west  coast  as  aoon  as  the  legal 
obstacles  to  such  service  were  cleared  away. 
Wo  expected  to  do  this  by  addlr.R  auto-ferry 
cars  (converted  coaches)  on  the  rear  of  the 
three-dAys-a-week  Ooaat  DayUght-Starllght. 
This  last  June  the  Ck»8t  IDayllght-Starllght 
began  to  be  operated  on  a  dally  basis  and  its 
rldershtp  zoomed.  At  the  present  time  It  Is 
running  every  day  virtually  at  capacity,  and 
for  this  reason  It  could  not  handle  auto-ferry 
cars.  So  we  cannot  initiate  at  the  present 
time  on  the  west  coast  the  auto-ferry  service 
we  bad  Intended  Neither  can  we  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Initiate  operation  of  a  separate 
auto-ferry  train  on  the  west  coast,  for  Amtrak 
does  not  now  have  the  necessary  sleepers, 
coaches,  lounges  and  diners  that  would  be 
necessary.  So  while  we  are  blocked  on  the 
west  coast  at  the  present  time,  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  try  to  find  ways  of  operating  such 
a  service  there. 

It  had  been  our  IntenUon  to  Initiation 
of  auto-ferry  service  on  the  Chicago-Florida 
route  by  adding  auto-rack  carta  c«  the  rear 
of  the  present  13-car  Flortdlan.  and  In  that 
way  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  train.  If  the 
conferees  adopt  the  auto-ferry  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  without  change  (except  for 
a  clarification  of  the  meaning  of  •'railroad") 
Amtrmk  will  withhold  initiation  of  auto- 
ferry  service  on  the  Chicago-Florida  route 
until  after  the  Comznlaalon  ha.^  at-ied  on 
Auto  Train's  application  to  serve  that,  route 
from  LoulsvUle  to  Sanford,  Florida,  provided 
such  application  Is  filed  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  bill's  enactment  and  there- 
after diligently  pursued.  An  overall  time  lim- 
it of  130  days  after  the  Act's  enactment  for 
the  Commission  decision  Is  essential  because 
use  of  the  Flortdlan  for  auto-ferry  service 
was  designed  to  make  the  Flortdlan  sufflcl- 
eutly  viable  for  retention  as  part  of  the  basic 
route  system. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

OCBALO  D.  MOMOAK. 

Vice  President, 

Public  and  Government  Affairt. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr  COOK  I  yield 

Mr  H.*iRTKE  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  rightly  conremed  about  this: 
We  have  had  continuing  frustration,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  have  the  Amtrak  people  before 
us  tigaln  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
In  the  next  session  of  Congress.  In  the 
meantime.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
deal  effectively  with  this  process  In  the 
time  remaining  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr   COOK    Tlie  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  HARTKF  Ir,  the  meantime,  I  do 
not  anticipate  Uiat  the  .<;ersice  will  be 
Inaugurated  by  the  company  much  be- 
fore then.  But  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
have  the  Amtrak  people  come  before 
us. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  .Senator  is 
aware  that  a  new  board  of  dlrf-ctors  !s 
to  be  appointed  I  hope  that  we  can  make 
Amtrak  the  kind  of  organization  wp  want 
It  to  be — an  operator  of  train.-?  that  run 
on  time  and  that  are  attractive  and 
clean. 

Mr  COOK   When  I  turn  on  my  radio 


and  hear  '.\mtrak  doe.s  it,"  I  think  they 
ought  not  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  have  any  more  than  they  do  have: 
and  also.  I  tliink  that  tJiey  ought  to  Rive 
the  public  the  kind  of  service  the  public 
expects  and  that  ran  be  anticipated  in 
other  part.«;  of  the  rounlr>-  .Amtrak  ought 
to  do  this  with  enthusla.sm.  and  not 
cau.sp  the  public  to  be  fru5trated. 

Mr  HARTKE  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  frnni  Kentucky  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  get  mU)  that  subject  at  the  next 
se.s.sion  of  Cong.'-ess. 

Mr.  COOK  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  very  much 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mr  President,  thi.';  bill 
Ls  naturally  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  an  area  of  the  country  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represents — New  York — a 
State  which  has  an  enormous  part  of  the 
country's  raU  system  in  the  so-called 
Northeast  corridor  and  is.  of  course,  the 
strongest  In  terms  of  size  and  economic 
force  In  the  whole  area. 

First.  I  should  like  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  < Mr  HARTKE).the 
Senator  from  Marviand  'Mr  Beall  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr  Ccx)Ki  ,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  their  efforts  whi"h  brought 
this  about,  mothered,  of  course,  by  ter- 
rible necessity,  because  practically  ever>- 
road  in  the  area  is  bankrupt,  and  also  for 
the  creativity  which  Is  shown  by  this 
report. 

It  should  be  noted  that  though  this  is 
a  report  dealing  primarily  with  the 
Northeast  rail  system,  the  U  S  Railway 
Association  has  a  much  broader  function 
and.  indeed,  this  Ls  the  framework  for 
the  reconsideration  and  probably  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  rail  system  of  the 
United  States.  The  con.'-oliduted  corpora- 
tion, of  course,  will  operate  in  this  area, 
but  the  peneral  plan  which  will  be  im- 
plemented is  provided  for  by  thi.^;  bill.  I 
consider  this  extremely  creative,  and  be- 
lieve it  will  solve  the  problem  that  have 
for  so  long  plagued  these  railroads  and 
their  customers. 

Also.  I  believe  the  problem  of  local 
service  was  dealt  with,  especially  In  view 
of  the  energv-  crisis,  in  a  very  Intelligent 
way.  by  offering  the  localities  a  substan- 
tial Federal  subsidy,  but  relying  heav7ly 
upon  local  Initiative  to  deserve  that  sub- 
sidy, and  limiting  the  subsidy  ir,  terms 
of  time  I  believe  It  leaves  areas  which 
determines  that  the  corLsolldated  system 
has  left  them  out  to  their  economic  detri- 
ment an  ojjportunlty  to  come  bark  in,  as 
it  wero.  on  rea-sonabie  terms  where  hard- 
headed  financial  analysis  does  not  justify 
Including  them  m  the  core  of  the  system 

We  :n  New  York  are  ai.vj  very  grate- 
ful to  the  conferees  and  particularly 
to  the  chairman.  Senator  Hartke.  and 
the  ranking  Republic-n  member.  Senator 
BiALi.  for  their  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  carryover  of  important  sigreements 
in  respect  of  the  consolidated  system  In 
our  case,  we  have  had  agreements  with 
governmental  bodies  primarily  ranging 
from  the  underwnting  of  the  problems 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  the 
Perm  Centrui  w.hlch  serve  an  enormous 
area,  and  municipal  problems  like  the 
Irtuisportation  of  waste  materials  out 
of  a  great  city  Like  New  York,  which  has 
been  attempting  tj  cootracl  with  carrj'- 


Ing  roads  These  apreemer.ts  are  of  over- 
riding importance  and  I  am  pleased  to 
see  they  will  be  preserved.  I  also  note 
that  this  carr>-over  in  no  way  affects  the 
."Status  of  other  leases  or  agreements  not 
specifically  covered  by  the  carryover  pro- 
vision. 

I  wish  to  comment  also  upon  a  few 
other  things.  Mr.  President,  m  my  par- 
ticular relationship,  first  as  a  lawyer  and 
second  as  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Latwr  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

On  the  legal  side.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  that  the  concept 
of  a  special  court  has  been  very  crea- 
tive Our  experience  in  the  envaronmen- 
tal  field  indicated  what  a  mess  can  be 
made  of  the  t>est  laid  plans  by  a  diver- 
sity of  legal  proceedings  3dl  over  the 
Nation,  with  different  theories  cancehng 
each  other  out  very  often,  and  not  re- 
solvable until  you  get  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  sometimes  not  even  thei-; 
Here,  by  exercising  the  authority  we  first 
exercised  in  the  Judiciar>'  Act  of  1789, 
we  have  provided  for  consolidating  these 
proceedings  and  appointing  a  special 
court  for  the  purpose.  I  think  it  is  very, 
very  gifted  position,  for  which  the  com- 
mittee is  entitled  to  great  credit 

Second,  as  the  rankmg  Republican 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  I  have  studied  with 
great  Interest  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
placed workers,  and  how  they  were 
dealt  with. 

I  have  great  sv-mpathy  for  the  views 
of  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall*.  who  felt  it  was  al- 
together too  costly  in  proportion.  His 
humane  views  and  his  love  for  his  fellow 
man  and  the  worker,  I  am  sure,  do  not 
.vield  to  those  of  anyone  else,  but  he  just 
felt  that  m  relation  to  the  financial 
obligation  being  dealt  with.  It  was  just 
too  heavy  a  burden. 

It  IS  a  fact  that  these  are,  on  the 
whole,  very  broad  provi.slons,  and  they 
are  going  to  be  ver>-  costly.  But  nonethe- 
less, there  is  creativity  in  not  continu- 
ing on  a  ,saJary  basis,  with  the  overtiead 
which  is  incident  to  it.  and  the  artificial- 
ity of  having  people  work  when  there  is 
no  work,  such  as  we  had  for  years  with 
certain  operating  railroad  employees, 
which  is  very  debUitaUng  to  Uiem  and 
debilitating  to  the  whole  labor  system. 
So.  alUiough  it  is  experLs:ve — and  it  Is 
very  expensive — experience  has  shown 
that  a  one-shot  terminaUon  operation  is, 
on  the  whole,  most  economical,  rather 
than  to  continue  a  framework  within 
which  people  allegedly  work  but  .Tally  do 
not. 

Mr  BE.A1.L  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  v. eld" 

Mr.  JAVITS  Let  me  just  finish  my 
thought,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield 

I  have  a  suggestion  for  the  committee. 
If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  m.v  col- 
leagues, on  this  subject  There  is  an 
analogy.  The  analogy  is  the  so-called 
black  lung  legl.slation  TTiere  we  provided 
for  evils  which  liad  never  been  dealt  with. 
the  illnesses  of  the  workers  caused  by 
their  emplojTnent  which  were  not  cov- 
ered by  workmen's  compensation  It  rep- 
resented a  big  bill  for  the  United  Slates— 
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a  very  humane  operation,  but  a  big  bill 
for  the  United  States.  But  in  the  dvnam- 
ics  of  that,  we  found  that  administra- 
tion was  supremely  important  in  deter- 
mining costs. 

So  I  would  hope — and  I  express  this 
view  to  my  colleagues — that  we  will  not 
pass  the  bill  and  forget  about  it.  I  am 
afraid  if  we  do  that,  we  may  ftnd  the 
costs  pyramiding  in  a  way  which  is  quite 
unacceptable,  even  with  the  dollar  limi- 
tation contained  in  the  bill.  I  hope  very 
much  we  will  ttive  the  'tnStter  continuing 
close  monitoring,  and  1  believe  the  mere 
fact  that  we  will  be  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  administrator  will,  in 
itself,  be  a  very  healthy  safeguard  as  to 
what  its  ultimate  costs. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY   AMENDMENTS- 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  pend- 
ing busmess  is  disposed  of.  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  637,  H.R.  11333.  to  provide  In- 
creases in  social  security  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  there 
is  a  very  good  possibility  there  may  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

/ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution: 

S  1559.  An  act  to  assure  opportunities  for 
employment  and  training  lo  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persona: 

S.  1983.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation of  endangered  and  threatened  species 
of  flah.  wildlife  and  plants,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S  J  Res.  182  A  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  the  transmission  of  the  1974 
Economic  Report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore 


however,  that  my  primary  concern 

not  with  the  cost  The  cost  has  been  dealt 
with  in  the  Senate  bill  and  now  In  the 
conference  by  placing  a  cap  of  $250  mU- 
li(m  on  the  amount  it  will  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

My  concern  was  not  that  these  people 
be  taken  care  of:  I  think  there  Ls  every 
obligation  on  our  part  and  on  the  part 
of  the  new  corporation  to  compensate 
adequately  those  who  will  be  displaced. 
We  certainly  owe  it  to  those  people  to  see 
to  it  that  they  do  not  lose  economically 
as  a  result  of  some  action  we  have  taken 
here. 

My  concern  was  with  the  fact  that  in 
this  bill  we  are  enacting  Into  law  a  nego- 
tiated collective-bargaining  investment. 
I  did  not  think  this  was  a  proper  role  for 
Congress  to  take,  and  that  is  why  I 
sought  to  have  it  removed  from  the  bill.  I 
thought  this  matter  should  be  negotiated 
between  the  new  corporation  and  the  la- 
bor unions  Involved.  I  did  not  think  we 
should  enact  Into  law  an  agreement  ap- 
plying particularly  to  the  situation  In  the 
Northeast  corridor,  and  thus  make  it  ap- 
plicable all  over  the  country. 

That  was  the  reservation  I  had  about 
that  particular  provision  of  the  bill.  Also. 
I  had  some  reservation  about  the  prece- 
dent established  by  the  new  provisions 
that  apply  to  this  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  In  other  words.  I  was  con- 
cerned that  other  people  who  have  been 
caused  to  endure  some  hardship  as  a 
result  of  reallocation  of  national  pri- 
orities might,  at  some  future  time,  con- 
sider this  a  precedent  set  by  Congress, 
and  come  to  us  and  ask  for  the  same  kind 
of  consideration  we  gave  in  this  bill 

Those  were  my  reservations.  I  had  no 
reservation  about  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  taken  care  of.  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  was  not  all  that  con- 
cerned about  the  total  cost,  because  that 
had  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  yield. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  put  his  fintfer  upon 
a  very  important  aspect  of  what  we  are 
eventuaUy  going  to  do  in  this  field.  I 

would  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  _  

t*tat  we  have  dealt  with  this  matter  m  ing  sure  that  "the  transpor'taUon'facili- 
its  final  terms  I  think  anyone  who  would,  ties  around  that  wonderful  city  may 
sav  that  would  really  be  misleading  the  >  have  a  chance  to  survive 


through  no  fault  of  their  own,  by  reason 
of  their  Governments  taking  some  af- 
firmative or  negative  action,  they  find 
themselves  ready  for  the  junk  heap  of 
human  misery,  with  no  opportumty  to  be 
retrained  or  to  find  any  gainful  employ- 
ment, losing  their  health  benefits  and 
their  pension  benefits  and.  most  of  all. 
losing  their  dignity.  It  is  an  extremely 
important  matter,  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  Congress  faces. 
We  have  done  the  best  we  can  to  deal 
with  that  problem  in  this  legi.slation.  In 
a  way,  we  have  dealt  with  It  rather 
uniquely.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
but  that  Ls  behind  us.  now.  until  the  next 
step  comes  up  again. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  colloquy.  I  shall  recommend  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Wil- 
liams » .  who  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that 
the  committee  hold  hearings  on  this 
whole  question  of  severance  and  what 
should  be  its  connection  with  age  and 
what  .should  be  its  connecUon  with  re- 
training. For  example,  payment  of  mov- 
ing expenses,  which  is  an  interesting  idea. 
Also,  what  should  be  its  relationship  with 
adjustments,  such  as  work  rule  adjust- 
ments, which  is  again  a  hard  nut  in  the 
railroad  business  and  which  has  not  been 
encountered  nearly  to  the  degree  it  will 
be.  now  that  we  have  a  pattern  by  which 
people  can  be  compensated  for  whatever 
they  have  been  forced  to  give  up. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
precedent.  In  order  to  deal  with  railroad 
strikes,  we  did  wiUi  legislaUon  pass  on 
certain  agreements  which  had  l>een  ar- 
rived at  by  collective  bargaining.  That 
was  a  precedent  in  an  emergency,  but 
it  was  a  precedent  and  this,  too,  is  an 
emergency,  although  of  a  different  kind. 
I  know  that  we  want  to  conclude  this 
debate.  Again  I  think  it  is  a  creative 
beginning,  and  this  is  a  well  thought  out 
report.  I  think  that  the  whole  country 
must  be  grateful  to  Senatoi-s  Hartke. 
Be  ALL.  CooK.  and  all  other  Senators  who 
partici{>ated. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York.  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  mak- 
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PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  9142'  to 
restore,  support,  and  maintain  modem 
efflcl.nt  rail  service  In  the  Northeast  re- 
gion of  the  United  States;  to  designate 
a  system  of  essential  rail  lines  in  the 
Northeast  region,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  certain  rail  carriers:  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr  President.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  about  my  concern  about  the  labor 
portion  of  the.blll  I  hasten  to  point  out. 


Senate  and  misleading  the  country,  be- 
cause we  have  some  agonizing  decisions 
coming  down  the  road  about  18  months 
aheid  of  us.  and  not  only  are  we  going 
to  have  some  agonizing  decisions,  but 
there  will  be  some  agonizing  d?cisions 
that  will  be  made  by  thi>  Association, 
which  will  be  felt  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  everyone  else. 

These  decisions  w*ll  be  not  only  in  the 
field  of  service  but  m  the  field  of  labor 
I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  would  take  part  in  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  in  its  broadest  per- 
specUve.  Very  shortly  we  will  take  up  in 
the  Finance  Committee,  which  \fi.rmK  the 
jurisdiction  involved  here,  a  similar  prob- 
lem in  relation  to  individuals  displaced 
as  a  result  of  a  trade  law  which  brings 
up  many  of  the  same  problems.  The  prob- 
lem is.  In  the  area  of  employment,  what 
to    do    with    people    when,    suddenly. 


I   thank  my   colleague 


J*      Mr.    JAVTTS. 
from  Indiana. 
;     Mr.   ALLEN.   Mr.   President,  will   the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  few 
questions? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr  ALLEN  I  wi^h  to  Tommend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke  )  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  >Mr.  Bkald  and  the  dis- 
tingiushed  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooKt ,  and  the  committee,  and  the  con- 
ference committee,  for  the  hard  work 
they  have  put  in.  in  tr>-lng  to  resolve 
some  of  these  problems. 

Frankly.  I  did  not  support  the  bill 
when  U  passed  the  Senate.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  no  objection,  I  should  like 
to  reque.st.  at  the  proper  time,  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  in  order  that  I  might  reg- 
ister my  protest  by  a  negative  vote. 

However,  there  tre  two  or  three  ques- 
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tlons  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dl.-^iii.- 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana  about  the 
conference  report,  Inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
have  anything  other  than  a  printer's 
proof  sheet,  with  no  explanation  of  the 
various  provisions  of  the  bill  as  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees. 

First,  I  should  like  to  a.sk,  how  many 
miles  of  track  are  in  the  systems  of  the 
various  railroads  being  taken  over  by  this 
corporation — some  20.000? 

Mr.  HARTKE,  The  total  amount  of 
mileage  involved  in  the  railroads  in- 
volved directly  probably  exceed.";  26,000 
miles.  The  biggest  portion  is  the  Penn 
Central,  of  course,  which  has  an  approx- 
imate mileage  of  around  19,000  to  20.- 
000.  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  some- 
times rather  difficult  to  get  exact 
mileage. 

Mr.  ALLEN  How  many  miles  would  It 
be  contemplated  tiiat  the  new  corpo- 
ration, this  Government-financed  cor- 
poration, would  reduce  the  mileage  to, 
and  when? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  First,  let  me  give  the 
Senator  the  "when,"  which  Is  easier. 

The  "when"  really  comes  basically  in 
about  18  months  down  the  road,  when 
the  final  system  plan  will  be  developed 
by  the  association  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. The  association  is  charged  with 
that  responsibility.  This  is  a  question 
asked  not  alone  by  this  Senator  but  by 
practically  every  other  Senator,  to  find 
out  as  best  we  can  how  many  mUes  are 
contemplated. 

For  me  to  give  the  Senator  a  firm 
figure  would  be  wrong  becau.se  there  is 
no  such  figure  available  That  was  the 
e<!sence  of  my  original  objection  to  the 
measure  itself.  I  wanted  to  establish 
the  amount  of  mileage  in  the  system 
itself  first. 

Mr.  AIjLEN.  I  wish  the  Senator  had 
held  cut  for  that  proposition. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  the  problem 
with  holding  out  was.  that  if  I  had  held 
out,  I  would  have  only  stalled  the  proc- 
ess and  ultimately  we  would  have  had 
the  rBilroad.<«  down  here  asking  us  to  bail 
them  out  with  emergency  legislation,  and 
maybe  by  Christma«» — more  than  likely 
around  the  end  of  February,  dealing 
with  it  on  an  emergency  basis  or  some- 
thing, so  that  we  would  have  been  throw- 
ing some  more  money.  In  my  judgment, 
plain  down  the  rathole  without  a  well- 
thought-out  piece  of  legislation  such  as 
the  one  before  us  today. 

Haling  said  that,  it  Is  contemplated 
that  the  mileage  wiM  be  between  a  mini- 
mum of  15.000  and  a  maximum  of  19,000. 
That  is  based  on  the  best  estimates  I 
could  obtain. 

Two  factors  are  involved  which  put  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  mileage 
likely  to  be  in  the  new  system.  One  is  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  money  which 
can  be  expended  by  the  Government  for 
di.splarcd  persons.  That  is  $250  million. 
That  Ls  a  limit  which  tends  to  hold  the 
mileage  at  a  certain  level  On  the  other 
hand,  the  $1,500,000,000  authorized  for 
loans  and  all  the  other  matters  Involved 
will_have  a  tendency  to  shrink  the  sys- 
tem, simply  because  of  the  fact  that,  on 
the  basis  of  every  estimate  we  have.  If 
we  are  gohig  to  expand  the  system  or  to 
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keep  the  present  system.  It  could  not  be 
done  for  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr  .ALLEN  What  occurs  to  this  Sena- 
tor is  that  it  rather  looks  like,  to  him, 
as  though  we  are  freezing  in  this  new 
system  the  very  same  conditions  that 
resulted  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  rail- 
roads under  private  ownership 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  hope  the  Senator  is 
wrong.  I  do  not  tliink  the  Senator  is 
right.  A  freeze  is  not  anticipated  by  the 
people  who  have  been  panicipaimg  in 
the  bill  Quite  the  conlrar.  is  the  inten- 
tion; that  is.  basically  to  come  up  with  a 
core  system  of  esseniial  services  Tliat 
core  system  ls  to  be  a  viable  financial. 
economic,  and  a  ser\icable  organization. 
That  is  the  mter.tion  That  is  the  charge 
to  the  association.  That  is  the  goal  and 
we  have  set  the  standards  for  attaining 
that  goal. 

To  that  extent,  the  bill  is  done  as  well 
as  It  can  be  done,  considering  the  amount 
of  factual  information  which  still  must 
be  determined.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
is  a  pro\ision  in  the  bill  for  taking  care 
of  abandoned  routes  on  a  State  partici- 
pation basis,  on  a  local  participation 
basis,  and  on  a  shipper  participation 
basis  as  well.  That  is  not  new  That  idea 
probably  was  put  forward  last  time  by 
Senator  BsLLMoif.  of  Oklahoma,  on  a 
participating  level,  following  the  outline 
generally,  of  the  highway  act,  that  there 
is  participation  by  the  State  and  local 
communities  for  a  certain  amount,  with 
some  participation  to  a  maximum 
amount  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  Is  a  Government  fi- 
nanced corporation.  To  what  extent 
would  it  be  able  to  abandon  lines  with 
greater  ease  and  facility  than  the  pri- 
vate ownership  lines? 

Mr.  HARTKE  Well,  it  depends  on 
where  we  look  Let  me  try  to  explain 
what  I  think  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
is.  Under  the  legislation,  there  is  going 
to  be,  for  aU  practical  purposes,  a  rather 
arbitrary  action  taken  In  that  there  are 
probably  goinp  to  t>e  some  lines  aban- 
doned hastily  or  quickly  and  they  will 
be  thrust  upon  us.  That  was  the  agony 
which  I  said  Congress  is  going  to  liave 
to  face  when  that  system  ail  of  a  sudden 
comes  outr— for  example.  Indiana  has 
the  second  largest  mileage  — v.hen  a  cer- 
tain route  is  taken  off  the  core  system: 
and  I  am  faced  with  the  proposition  of 
being  the  author  of  legislation  which 
puts  some  people  off  the  railroad. 

Having  said  that,  however,  let  me  say 
that  unless  this  approach  is  Uken,  ail 
the  benefits  of  this  legislation  would  be 
eradicated.  In  other  woro^,  the  whole 
thought  was  that,  hopefully,  we  would 
have  a  rationalized  system  w  tiich  would 
be  econoniK  ally  viable  and  would  present 
to  the  NaUon  the  essential  services  that 
the  Midwest  and  the  Northeast  need. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  it  uot  be  harder 

for  a  Government-owned  corporation 

Government-supported,  rather  than 
owned — to  abandon  unprofitable  lines 
than  it  would  a  railroad  under  private 
ownership  trying  to  make  money  for 
its  stockholders  and  bondholders?  Is  uot 
a  problem  being  created  rather  than  one 
being  solved? 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Quite  the  contrary.  We 
are  solving  a  very  difficult  problem  In 


one  area.  I  am  not  sayln«  that  It  Is  one 
with  which  all  the  people  are  going  to 
be  satisfied 

The  present  procedure  for  abandon- 
ment under  the  ICC  does  provide  for  a 
certain  number  of  safeguards  which  are 
not  in  this  bill  In  order  to  provide  for 
some  type  of  renew,  we  l;ave  created 
a  special  court  which  can  take  care  of 
some  of  these  matters.  But  under  the 
normal  procedures  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi.'^sion,  I  think  the 
amount  of  time  which  wouJd  l>e  mvolved 
to  deal  with  the  abandonment  which  is 
contemplated  at  this  lime  would  be  so 
long  that  when  you  got  to  the  end  result, 
you  would  not  have  any  of  tliese  rail- 
roads in  a  position  to  be  rehabilitated 
without  an  even  more  substantial  infu- 
sion of  Federal  money. 

When  I  am  talking  about  a  substantial 
infusion  of  Federal  money,  I  can  see 
that  if  this  matter  were  delayed  a  couple 
of  years,  the  cost  of  just  maintaining 
the  service  and  not  upgrading  it,  and 
probably  seeing  it  deteriorate  further, 
would  probably  exceed  the  cost  of  this 
bill.  We  either  do  what  we  are  doing 
today  or  something  like  it  Otherwise, 
we  will  be  doing  the  same  thing  piece- 
meal in  order  to  keep  the  country  going, 
or  nationalize  the  railroads  That  could 
be  much  more  expensive. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  see  very  little  difference 
between  what  is  being  done  and  nation- 
alization. It  is  the  taxpayers'  cash  that 
Is  Involved. 

Mr.  HARTKE  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  this  and  national- 
ization, not  only  in  the  procedure  but 
also  the  cost.  The  cost  of  nationahza- 
tion.  at  th°  barest  minimum — and  I  think 

the  Senator  from  Maryland  will  agree 

Is  $3  bllhon  just  for  property  acquisi- 
tion. There  are  estimates  as  high  as  $12 
billion.  In  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
total  amount  of  money  involved  from  the 
Federal  Government  at  rhi":  time  in 
ca'^h,  is  $558.5  million. 

Mr,  ALLEN,  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
said  "at  this  time." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  for  4  years. 
That  is  not  one  of  these  "iffy"  proposi- 
tions. 

The  other  money  is  going  to  come  from 
guaranteed  obligations.  If  the  theorj-  is 
right  and  the  thesis  is  correct,  ultimate- 
ly they  will  be  repaid.  I  think  that  can 
be  done. 

There  are  two  other  courses  of  ac- 
tion we  could  take  One  alternative  is 
to  continue  to  spoon-feed  taxpayers' 
money  into  this  operation  over  the 
years  on  an  emergency  basis  and  con- 
tinue this  bankrupt  state  of  affairs.  The 
bankruptcy  court  has  absolutely  indi- 
cated that  they  would  liquidate  the  rail- 
roads unless  some  type  of  emergency  aid 
or  reorganization  plan  came  forward. 
The  trustees  of  the  Penn  Central  have 
stated  to  the  court  that  without  Federal 
assistance,  no  financial  reorganization 
is  possible.  The  court  looks  at  those  as- 
sets ard  saj's,  simply.  "Either  the  Gov- 
eiTiment  moves,  or  I  will  liquidate  the 
rollroads  " 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  mani'  bankrupt  rail- 
roads are  involved? 

Mr  HARTKE  There  are  7  class 
I  and  1  class  n.  and  about  15  smaller 
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railroads  which  went  Into  bankruptcy 
during  the  last  6  months.  In  other  words, 
we  are  dealing  wUh  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 20  bankruptcies — really  reorga- 
niaatians  to  be  precise — at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  program  is  not 
taJtlng  over  a  single  healthy  line,  then? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  worked  closely  with  the  C.  L  O.,  the 
B.  &  o..  and  the  Norfolk  It  Western, 
which  are  the  pnncip«U  private  carriers 
making  money  in  this  area.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  feel  that  It  would  rep- 
resent a  distinct  disadvantage  to  them 
competitively  to  have  financial  assistance 
for  a  competing  railroad,  they  have 
agreed  in  substance  to  the  approach  set 
forth  tn  this  legislation  There  are  other 
railroads  in  this  area.  One  very  promi- 
nent railroad  in  the  State  of  Alabama  Is 
the  Southern. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  this  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator:  Why  Is  it  that 
the  southern  railroads,  in  an  area  with 
less  population  and  less  Industrialization, 
apparently,  by  and  large,  are  prosperous, 
paying  their  bondholders,  paying  their 
stockholders;  whereas,  in  an  area  with 
greater  population  and  greater  indus- 
trialization, there  are  20  bankrupt  rail- 
roads that  have  to  be  taken  over  by  this 
Government- supported  corporation? 

Mr  HARTKE  There  probably  are  a 
number  of  factors  We  have  held  about 
10  days  of  hearings  this  year,  trying  to 
find  out  what  happened,  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  default  of  the  Penn  Central 
One  reason  is  that  there  never  has  been 
a  Pennsylvania  RaUroad  system  That  is 
a  name  without  any  relation  to  fact. 
There  is  a  conglomeration  of  a  bunch  of 
small  railroads  which  have  been  built 

Mr    COOK.    Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARTKE  I  yield 
Mr  COOK.  I  tlilnk  It  Is  interesting  to 
note--and  I  say  this  to  the  Senator 
from  .\labama  merely  to  help  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana — that  the  whole  Perm 
Central  system  has  about  130  vears  of 
operaUon  under  its  belt  and  has  more 
than  100  acquislUons  of  different  lines- 
short  lines,  major  Unes.  and  so  forth. 
So  one  can  get  an  overview  of  just  what 
a  mess  it  really  Is  and  what  a  parameter 
It  represents  of  all  the  faceU  within  the 
Northeast,  which  spreads  from  the 
Mason-Dtxon  Line  to  Chicago 

Mr  ALLEN  That  Is  one  of  the  points 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  making— 
that  the  corporation  would  be  taking 
over  a  maze  of  railroads  that  have  not 
operated  profitably,  and  there  Is  no  In- 
dlcauon  and  no  likelihood  that  they  ever 
would  operate  profitably  We  are  Just 
freezing  in  the  very  conditions  tliat  have 
caused  the  bankruptcy  of  20  raUroads 
Is  that  In  the  public  Interest?  That  is 
•»  hat  I  am  trying  to  And  out 

Mr  HARTKE  I  understand  the  point 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  can  a*- 
««re  him  that  If  I  thought  that  would 
be  the  end  resxilt.  or  even  a  serlotis  pos- 
sibility I  would  not  support  the  pro- 
posed legislation  I  have  my  own  reaer- 
vatlor>s   But  that  Is  not  one  of  them. 

I  really  am  convinced  that  this  Is  the 
only  aJtematlve  to  nationalization  of  the 
"■flroad  system  I  am  convinced  that  this 
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approach  Is  the  least  expensive  to  the 
taxpayer  I  am  convinced  that  the  end 
result  Is  not  going  to  be  pleasing  to  every- 
one, but  I  think  it  wlU  be  much  more 
pleasing  than  any  altemaUve  I  have 
3«en  from  any  source. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  BEALL   I  want  to  respond  to  the 
point  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, which  I  think  is  a  good  one.  I  share 
the  same  concern  of  the  Senator. 

One  thing  this  bill  does — there  are 
things  it  does  not  do — tn  my  opinion.  Is 
that  It  presents  an  opportunity  to  ra- 
tionalize the  system  of  railroads  In  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
so  that  the  duplication  can  be  elimi- 
nated that  has  caused  the  economic  dis- 
tress under  which  they  have  been  living 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  will 
enable  us  to  get  rid  of  many  of  the  un- 
profitable lines. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  guarantee  that  is  going  to  take 
place  I  believe  the  Senate  adopted  Sen- 
ator MoKDALi's  amendment  which  pro- 
vided that  there  could  be  no  line  aban- 
donment for  2  years. 

Mr  BEALL.  That  was  eliminated  tn  the 
conference. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  vu  eliminated  in 
the  conference. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
stated  that  there  could  be  no  abandon- 
ment for  some  18  months. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  was  eliminated 
in  conference 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  say  a  moment  ago  that  there  would 
be  no  abandonment  for  18  months. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No  I  said  there  would 
be  no  abandonment  in  the  region  while 
the  final  system  plan  Is  being  formulated. 
Mr  ALLEN  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
moratorium  on  abandonment  for  18 
months. 

Mr  HARTKE  For  the  region,  that  Is 
correct.  That  Ls  absolutely  necessary. 
You  cannot  let  the  lines  be  abandoned 
and  then  try  to  put  them  back  In 
business  without  a  great  deal  of  expense. 
That  is  one  of  the  problems  we  au-e  faced 
with. 

Mr.  ALLEN  I  suppose  private  owner- 
ship would  know  if  some  of  the  lines 
should  be  abandoned  Should  not  this 
knowledge  and  expertise  that  the  bank- 
rupt railroads  have  be  passed  on  to  the 
public  ownership  people? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  whole  essence  of 
this  plan  Is  that  you  have  a  system  In 
which  somebody  will  make  a  decision  on 
what  you  are  going  to  have,  what  you 
are  going  to  keep,  and  what  you  are  going 
to  take  out.  There  are  about  26.000  miles 
In  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  that  are 
affected  They  could  be  cut  back  to.  per- 
haps. 15.000  miles;  probably  it  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  18.000  or  19.000 
miles.  That  Is  an  estimate 

Mr  ALLEN  That  would  take  the  ICC 
on  that,  would  It  not? 

Mr  HARTKE.  No,  that  Is  the  very 
essence  of  the  plan;  to  avoid  that  opera- 
tion, If  that  were  the  procedure  followed, 
there  would  be  no  hope  The  bill  provides 


a  procedure  for  expedited  abandonment 
In  the  region. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Does  the  Senator  mean 
tliey  can  abandon  Lines  on  their  own 
iniUatlve? 

Mr  HARTKE.  That  is  correct  if  the 
lines  are  not  part  of  the  final  system 
plan. 

Mr.  AT  J. F.N.  Provided  they  guarantee 
the  salary  to  age  65  of  any  employee  who 
worked  as  much  as  5  years.  I  guess  every- 
one would  like  to  get  on  a  pension  plan 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of 
misunderstanding.  There  is  $250  million 
in  taxpayer  money  in  this  measure  to 
take  care  of  displaced  workers.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  would  agree 
that  A.S  far  as  humanly  possible  we  have 
nailed  down  taxpayer  liability  to  $250 
mUlion. 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  is  correct,  but  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  at  some  future  date 
people  will  not  be  coming  back  and  .say- 
ing. "That  is  not  enough  to  honor  this 
commitment."  In  the  context  of  the  bill 
there  Is  a  $250  million  gap. 

Mr  ALLEN  I  do  not  understand  why 
there  is  such  a  liberal  separation  policy. 
For  instance,  a  man  might  start  working 
for  the  railroad  at  the  age  of  20.  and  con- 
Unue  until  he  Is  25  years  of  age.  Then  he 
Is  laid  off  and  he  would  get  full  pay, 
fringe  benefits,  and  future  raises  for  40 
years;  as  compared  with  the  cotton  mUl 
worker  in  Alabama  or  the  steelworker  or 
railroad  employee  who  gets  laid  off  be- 
cause there  is  no  work  and  he  gets  26 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation.  I 
would  like  an  explanation 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
I  did  so  on  the  floor  and  I  will  explain  it 
again.  The  bill  offers  protection  to  rail- 
road workers  who  will  be  disnlaced  by 
virtue  of  this  legislation.  At  the  present 
Ume  they  have  rights  through  collective 
bargaining  under  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem that  are  greater  than  those  that 
would  be  afforded  them  in  the  legislation. 
Mr  ALLEN.  That  is  my  point.  The  leg- 
islation freezes  In  these  various  rights 
and  conditions  that  have  broken  these 
railroads  at  the  present  Ume. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Let  me  6a>'  that  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that  you  can 
vitiate  the  contract,  let  them  go  to  a 
court  and  sue,  but  there  is  no  way  you 
can  take  that  contractual  right  away 
from  them 

Mr  ALLEN.  They  would  sue  in  a  bank- 
ruptcy court  We  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers about  this  giant  corporation,  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad,  a  $7  billion  corpo- 
ration What  provision  is  made  for  con- 
tinuing to  carry  this  tremendous  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  various  railroads?  Is 
that  wrung  out  through  the  bankruptcy 
courts  so  that  will  not  be  carried  by  the 
new  corporation  ? 

Mr.  HARTKE  We  are  providing  that 
the  creditors  of  thU  corporation  would 
be  required  to  take  common  stock  in  the 
new  quasl-govemment  operation  In 
other  words,  they  are  exchanging  their 
present  security  interest  In  the  rail  prop- 
erties for  common  stock  in  the  new  cor- 
poration. 

The  rallro€ul  properties  then  become 
the  properties  of  the  new  corporation 
free  and  clear  of  liens  and  encumbrance*. 
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in  other  word.^,  the  a.ssel6  art  being 
transferred  and  the  rights  are  being 
c flanged  The  nanrailroad  property  will 
remam  m  the  bankruptcy  court  to  be 
dealt  with  by  them  One  can  talk  about 
what  IS  available  If  the  railroad  Ls  liqui- 
dated and  put  through  the  wringer,  but 
even  then  the  chances  of  these  creditors 
getung  their  money  is  relatively  .slim, 
and  this  country-  cAnnot  afford  cessatic«i 
of  rail  service  while  the  railroads  are 
put  through  the  wringer  So  what.  In 
effect,  LS  called  the  "cram  down'  theory- 
forces  them  to  accept  this  kmd  of  set- 
tlement and  judges  have  ruled  that 
this  IS  fair  II  we  did  nothing  while  con- 
tinuing to  mandate  rail  .service,  there 
:-s  the  dusttnct  pos-sibility  In  view  of  the 
pnor  action  of  Congres-s  Umt  a  number 
of  Uiesie  people  couid  make  a  claim 
■iKulnst  the  G<n'emment  which  could  be 
sustained  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

If  the  S<'natoT  will  recall,  we  met  on 
this  matter  m  Pebruar>-  We  had  an 
emergency  session  of  Congres.s  in  which 
we  forced  them  lo  contiiiue  to  ojjerHte, 
even  though  Uiey  were  m  the  bajikniptcy 
court  I  am  run  sayniK  that  a.';  a  matter 
of  law  they  have  an  absolute  claim  but 
I  would  be  glad  lo  reprt^Ntnt  them  on  a 
contingency  fee  ba.'-is  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  legislation.  Even  if  it  were  a  small 
contingency  I  could  go  ahead  and  get 
a  fee  that  would  probably  be  the  biggest 
that  any  lawyer  ha,s  ever  gotten  m  the 
United  States  The  claim  would  be  for 
reUef  under  tlie  due  [)roces,s  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  prohibits  making 
a  man  continue  to  dis-sipate  his  estate 
throuKh  Government  action 

Reorganization  is  suppo.sed  to  protect 
the  estate  from  unconstitutional  erosion. 
If  you  go  in  and  force  them  u  continue 
to  operate  any  longer  without  taking 
legislative  action,  you  have,  in  effect. 
taken  property  without  due  procei>.s  The 
way  to  correct  It  Ls  to  go  into  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  make  the  claim  I  think 
there  could  be  a  declaratory  judgment, 
land  the  only  question  would  be  the 
amoimt  of  money 

Mr  AIJ:.EN  The  way  to  do  that  would 
be  to  let  the  railroads  ro  through  the 
bankruptcy  proce.ss  and  emerge  as  a  new 
corporation,  taking  over  all  the  others; 
that  being  a  corporation  vulthout  Gov- 
ernment subsidy 

Dof^  not  the  Senator  think  that  a  line 
could  exist  and  make  money  in  the 
NorUiea^t  without  a  Government  subsldj- 
If  it  were  able  to  pick  and  choo.se  the 
lines  It  wLshed  to  oi)erate  In  the  North- 
east? 

Mr  HARTKE  I  would  like  to  .saj-  yes, 
but  there  are  Ux)  many  Imjxinderables. 
too  many  ifs.  and  It  is  such  a  h.vpothetlcal 
situation  I  could  not  give  an  arvswer 

Mr  .MXEN  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  President  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  MAONUSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARTKE  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wa.shlngton 

Mr  MAONUSON  Mr  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  add  to  the  record  on  thlp 
bill  my  compliments  to  the  members  of 
my  committee  under  the  able  leader- 
ship  of   the   Senator   from   Indiana   in 


working  out  what  seems  to  be  an  accept- 
able solution  to  this  series  of  problems. 
I  do  not  think  that  in  all  the  years  I 
have  been  around  transportation  or  on 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  we  have 
had  a  more  difficult  and  more  complex 
bill  We  spent  hours,  days,  and  weeks  on 
this  bill  on  different  occasions,  on  differ- 
ent proposals  as  to  how  we  would  arrive 
t/j  what  might  be  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  do  not  think  that  during  the  debate 
on  the  bin  and  during  the  debate  here 
today  anyone  has  suggested  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  perfect  solution.  We  are 
feeling  our  waj'  In  the  best  waj-  we  know 
how  We  have  high  hopes  It  vrill  be  a 
solution. 

I  also  want  to  say,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  wUl  join  me,  that  this 
probablj-  was  the  most  difficult  staff  job 
we  have  ever  given  any  members  of  our 
staff,  both  m  the  Senate  and  Ln  the 
House. 

It  has  been  a  long,  difficult  road.  We 
are  highly  hopeful  that  we  have  set  the 
guidelines  to  handle  this  problem,  but 
there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  problems 
in  the  future. 

We  do  know — and  we  made  a  point  of 
this — that  time  is  of  the  essence,  that 
something  had  to  be  done  this  session.  As 
a  result,  the  subcommittee  ajid  the  Com- 
merce Committee  devoted  many  and  long 
hours  on  this  subject.  It  is  highly  com- 
plicated. There  is  an  old  cliche  about 
Philadelphia  lavoers.  Philadelphia  hap- 
pens to  be  the  home  port  of  this  problem. 
I  was  thinking  it  might  have  taken  200 
Philadelphia  lawyers  to  figure  out  all  the 
different  problems  and  complexities  in 
this  bill,  and  I  do  not  know  how  they 
would  have  accomplished  it. 

We  are  about  to  send  to  the  White 
House  the  best  solution  that  we  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at  to  take  care  of  this 
problem.  We  cannot  know  what  the  end 
result  will  be.  but  I  know  it  vitally  affect.'; 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  ai.d 
we  need  this  legislation  now. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  those  who 
were  involved  in  this  effort.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  spoke  a  moment  ago  about 
a  contingency  fee  11  he  were  on  the  case 
the  outcome  in  his  favor  would  be  a.s- 
sured;  his  fee  would  not  be  'contingent" 
at  all.  He  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
lEUid  probably  know  a-s  much  about  thi.s 
subject  as  anyone,  and  I  would  think 
they  might  be  asked  to  serve  on  the 
board  if  the  Senate  duties  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  serving. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saving  we  have 
done  the  t^est  we  can.  and  we  think  the 
end  result  wlli  be  all  nght 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
I  nngratulate  the  very  able  Senator  Iron-. 
Indiana  lor  the  n-.any.  many  l.jr.g  hoii.'^ 
and  the  diligent  e(Iort.<^  he  has  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  the  railroads  of  thLS 
countrj-.  This  is  the  culmination  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  Senators  efforts.  No 
Member  of  this  bod>-  has  been  more  dili- 
gent or  more  energetic  In  t.-yuig  to  solve 
the  extremely  difficult  problem  with 
which  this  Nation  has  had  to  grapple 
than  ha-s  the  .senior  Senator  from  Ind:- 
ana,  and  hLs  leadership  In  tlus  area  ts 
particularly  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  think  It  should 


be  added  that  Mr.  Lynn  Sutclifle.  who 
sits  beside  him.  has  burned  a  great  deal 

of  midnight  oil  in  helping  the  Senator 
and  the  committee  to  work  out  the  com- 
promise Involved  m  the  conference  re- 
port before  the  Senate 

Mr  Sutcliffe  has  been  assisted  in  his 
efforts  by  a  number  of  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  staff 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle :  Art  Pancopf . 
Tom  Allison,  Paul  Curmlngham,  Mai 
Sterrett.  Bob  Joost.  John  Klrtland,  Dave 
Clan  ton  and  man^'  other  people 

There  is  one  area  in  this  bill  in  which 
I  am  greatly  interested  Because  I  be- 
lieve a  plan  for  employee  stock  o»-ner- 
sliip  can  do  much  to  eliminate  llie  con- 
flict between  management  and  labor 
over  various  conditions  of  employment 
and  to  help  to  provide  the  type  of  co- 
operation that  is  so  necessary-  in  the  joint 
endeavor  that  is  needed  to  make  any 
major  enterprise  succeed,  I  favor  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  before  us  referring 
to  tills  subject 

I  have  a  statement  to  make  discussing 
the  advances  made  m  the  employee 
stock  ownersMp  plan,  which  I  believe  is 
the  greatest  advance  Congress  has  made 
in  this  area.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  at  least  part  of  it  emerged  fromi  the 
conference  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  the  Senator  from^  Kentucky. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wa.sliington.  for 
their  assistance  ir.  .seeing  that  this  meas- 
ure was  at  least  retained  to  the  extent 
that  it  could  be.  because  I  believe  in  the 
long  run  employee  stock  ownership  will 
be  one  of  the  ways  that  vrtll  help  elimi- 
nate and  dissolve  some  of  the  Insoluble 
problems  that  could  grow  between  man- 
agement and  labor. 

WTien  people  plan  for  failure  the  odds 
increase  that  they  will  fail  Similarly,  if 
we  assume  that  the  rail  systems  of  our 
Northeast  and  Midwest  corridors  cannot 
be  operated  at  a  profit  and  therefore  ne- 
glect to  provnde  sufficient  profit  incen- 
tives for  workers,  they  are  unlikely  ever 
to  earn  any  profits,  the  "wages  of  tech- 
nologj-." 

Presumably,  reorganization  of  the 
Penn  Central  and  the  six  other  presentlj- 
banlu-upt  railroads  being  assisted  'onder 
the  Rail  Services  Act  of  1973  is  intended 
to  vnpe  the  slate  clean,  to  allow  these  rail 
systems  to  correct  mistakes  that  led  them 
into  financial  collapse  and  to  enable  them 
to  start  anew  and  continue  on  a  profit- 
able basis. 

In  business,  the  fornraia  for  making  a 
p.'-ofit  IS  simple  maximize  revenues  and 
mimmiize  costs  Being  ;*  capital-intensive 
and  inherently  efficient  and  low-cot^t  en- 
ergy users  compared  to  compeutive 
modes  of  tran.^po.natjon.  nu.roads  have 
historically  been  natural  profiunakers 
Only  with  one  absurdity  piled  on  an- 
other— mistakes  which  have  been  well- 
documented  and  need  not  be  rep>eaied 
here — could  railroads  have  failed  B.it  in- 
sufficiently documented  and  still  uncor- 
rected IS  the  century-old  and  underlying 
cau.se  for  today  s  railroad  failure;;  "Hieir 
continued  concent.'-ated  ownership  bv  a 
.-elatively  self-perpetuating  group  <: .' 
wealthy  absentee  capital  lords,  alongside 
their  day-to-dav  CH>e.'^tion  by  properly- 
less   managers    and    workers,    the   latter 
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conditioned  to  depend  excluslrely  upon 
paychecks  to  meet  their  Income  needs,  in- 
creasingly antagonistic  to  present  own- 
ers and  the  profit  system  generally,  and 
now  in  desperation  prepared  to  replace 
welfare  recipients  in  the  line  for  taxpayer 
subsidies  and  bailouts 

Clearty.  not  having  the  same  opportu- 
nities to  accianulate  growing  ownership 
stakes  as  the  few  who  own  most  of  to- 
day s  railroad  stock,  workers  have  had  no 
incentive  to  make  the  simple  formula  for 
profits  work.  In  fact,  the  ownership  sys- 
tem was  wired  for  failure  from  the  begin- 
ning It  was  structured  to  lead  to  ever- 
decreasing  reveniies  and  services  and 
ever-increasing,  •.cn-market-discipllned 
costs  .^nd  if  our  railroads  fail  to  build 
substantial  ownership  Incentives  and 
the  discipline  of  the  profit  system 
into  its  workers  in  the  future,  they  will 
never  again  earn  a  profit  Nationaliza- 
tion will  inevitably  follow  And.  since  rail- 
roads have  always  been  pacesetters  tn  our 
industrial  network,  in  the  best  and  worst 
of  times,  we  will  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  eventual  nationalization  of  our 
airlines,  trucking,  agriculture  mass  me- 
dia, telephones,  energy  development  and 
production,  manufacturing  and  the  rest 
of  our  enterprise  s>stem  Everyone  will 
be  on  the  Governments  payroll 

In  S  2767.  the  Senate  offered  a  new 
ownership  alternative,  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  or  'ESOP".  designed  to 
correct  defective  corporate  finance  and 
concentrated  ownership  patterns  in  our 
railroads  Not  enough  of  the  conferees, 
particularly  our  House  colleagues,  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  study  and  fully 
understand  this  innovation  and  its  far- 
reaching  implications  for  saving  our  rail- 
roads Organized  labor  and  railroad  man- 
agement also  need  more  time  to  acquaint 
themselves,  the  workers,  and  the  public 
generally  on  this  new  thrust  The  ESOP. 
however  still  remains  a  ke>'  feiture  of 
this  legislation  and  will  be  studied  and. 
hopefully,  fully  implemented  by  the  rail- 
roads covered  by  the  final  bill 

The  ESOP.  a  unique  tax-free  financ- 
ing method,  would  enable  the  entire  rail- 
road work  force  to  purchase  as  individ- 
uals, without  deductions  from  their  pay- 
checks or  savings,  newly  issued  common 
stock  on  credit  tied  to  the  capital   re- 
quirements of  the  new  system  and  se- 
cured by  its  future  profits    Each  worker 
would  thus  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
his  own  efforts  toward  cost  minimiza- 
tion and  increased  production  would  di- 
rectly Influence  the  size  of  his  dividend 
checks  and  the  value  of  the  capital  estate 
which  he  can  acquire  during  hi.s  work- 
ing lifetime    FYom   the   publics  stand- 
point,   we   could    reasonably   anticipate 
that  strikes  and  slowdowns,  antiquated 
work  rules,  featherbedding.  resistance  to 
automation,  and  unreasonable  wage  de- 
mands— all  seemingly  uasolvable  prob- 
lems up  to  now— would  gradually  dis- 
appear once  workers  are  pieced  in  a  posi- 
tion to  realize  how  these  activities  not 
only  work  against  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers as  a  whole,  but  also  against  their 
Individual  self-interests   If  the  railroad.* 
cannot  become  profluble.  then  the  em- 
ployees will  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves.  But  they  must  first  be  placed 


tn  a  position  and  given  maximum  imtn 
Uvea  to  make  the  system  profitable 

I  think  It  will  be  a  grave  error  for  tlie 
courts,  the  administrators  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  the  proposed  United  Rail 
Corporation  to  hand  orer  automatically 
all  new  common  stock  to  existing  credi- 
tors and  to  defay  in  tniilding  substan- 
tial equity  ownership  into  the  railroad 
wort  force  How  fast  and  how  much 
ownership  we  build  Into  workers  will  di- 
rectly determine  the  odds  that  we  can 
avoid  nationalization  There  is  still 
enough  flexibility  left  in  the  conference 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  to  unite,  through 
fair  and  widespread  ownership  sharing 
the  interests  of  individual  workers,  their 
labor  representatives,  management,  and 
existing  creditors  Only  in  this  way  can 
Congress  demorwtrate  that  the  misguided 
and  short-sighted  notion  that  railroads 
cannot  provide  low-cost,  quality  ser\lces 
at  a  profit,  will  not  become  a  self-ful- 
filling prophecy 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  this  approach  Is  not  ony  a  new 
approach,  but  it  is  a  plan  to  make  our 
democratic  system  work  for  people  who 
work  for  a  living,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  interest  and  efforts 

Mr  LONG  The  Senator  shares  with 
me  the  thought  that  our  pnnclpal  ob- 
jection to  the  way  in  which  free  enter- 
prise is  operated  is  th  U  not  enough 
pecple  own  it  We  want  to  spread  the 
ownership  system  among  those  who  help 
build  up  this  country.  I  think  this  pro- 
posal is  the  greatest  advance  in  thst 
area  that  has  occurred  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  committee's  work  In  that  re- 
gard will  bear  fruit  At  least  we  have  a 
plan  in  which  it  can  go  forward 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield' 
Mr  HARTKE  I  yield 
Mr  MAGNUSON  One  thing  I  forgot 
to  mention.  We  have  a  freight  car  short- 
age m  the  United  States  which  is  getting 
worse  and  worse  and  worse,  and  even 
the  success  of  this  plan  may  finally  de- 
pend upon  how  many  frleght  cars,  roll- 
ing stock  we  have. 

I  appreciate  that  this  Is  a  Northeast 
regional  plan,  and  that  the  freight  car 
bill  which  the  Senate  committee  reported 
and  the  Senate  passed  was  a  nationwide 
bill,  and  there  may  have  been  some  ques- 
tion about  whether  that  should  be  a  part 
of  this  bUl 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  put 
It  on  the  bill  at  my  request  but  I  think 
It  should  b»  separate.  an.vwav  The  plan 
we  have  should  be  nationwide 

For  some  reason,  the  House  has  held 
u  )  the  freight  car  shorta?e  bill,  which 
should  be  a  separate  bill,  waiting  appar- 
ently, to  pass  some  sort  of  cmnibus  sur- 
face transportation  bill  If  is  being  held 
hostage  over  there  I  th'nk.  In  the  con- 
ference committee,  we  made  that  quite 
clear 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  if  it  was 
not  our  distln  t  understinding  with  the 
House  conferees  and  the  House  commit- 
tee that  we  received  a  pled?e  of  the  House 
to  act  on  the  freight  car  legislation  as 
a  separate  bill  early  In  the  next  session 
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Mr  HARTKE  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  enittiy  rtght.  TtMr*  wtis 
A  distinct  pledge,  and  the  anij  way  it 
could  have  t>een  made  more  eflactlve 
was  If  It  had  been  made  tn  Uood 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  my  understaiuHag  whs  cov- 
ered. 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield' 

Mr  HARTKE  I  yield 
Mr.  PELL  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Senators  from  Indiana.  Maryland  and 
Kentucky.  parUcularly  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  all  his  hard  work  aftd  mas- 
tery of  problems  of  railroad  tran.sporta- 
tlon  and  of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation In  genera] 

Coming  as  I  do  from  an  area  that  has 
only  1 '...  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  SUtes.  yet  cxmUlns  one-rtfth  of 
the  population  and  almost  one- third  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  namely  the 
Northeast  co.'ridor  portion,  or  megalopo- 
lis, I  am  particularly  lnterest«d  ki  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  for 
the  movement  of  our  people,  because  we 
are  really  one  huge  city. 

In  megalopolLs  we  have  almo«t  the 
tame  conditions  that  apply  to  intracity 
transportation  in  other  partR  of  the 
countrv-  We  are  one  big  city  In  the  cor- 
ridor, where  all  elements  are  Intertwined. 
In  that  regard.  It  Is  my  undersUnd- 
ing  that  my  .senior  colleague  <Mr.  Pas- 
TOM)  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr 
Hartkki  took  a  lead  in  the  conference 
to  make  sure  that  some  $500  million  has 
been  earmarked  for  the  upgrading  of  the 
rolling:  stock  and  the  track.s  In  megalopo- 
lis  Is  that  correct' 

Mr  HARTKE  The  earmarking  Is  not 
speclflr.  but  It  Is  pretty  clear  In  the  re- 
port that  that  is  what  It  Is  for  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  because  of  the  fact  that 
that  we  were  able  to  work  out  .some 
distinct  understandings  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  which  we 
had  not  been  able  to  rork  out  before,  we 
hive  a.ssurances  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  that  they  are  going  to 
move  Immediately  to  upgrade  the 
corridor 

What  we  have  done  here  Is.  In  a  way. 
maybe  sort  of  something  in  the  nature 
of  an  American  Chrlstma<<  We  had  come 
to  a  place  where  we  had  such  divergent 
views  and  such  differences  of  opinion 
However,  they  have  now  been  brought 
l>ack  together,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  expressed  not  only 
a  willingness  but  al.so  nn  eagerness,  to 
proceed  with  this  matter 

The  Senate  .should  recognize  the  yeo- 
man work  done  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pru,t  In  outlining 
many  of  these  problems  before  they  were 
being  considered  tn  this  present  form. 
arid  even  to  the  extent  of  Including 
them  in  his  t)ook 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  kind  re- 
marks That  will  mean  that  the  money 
will  not  only  be  used  for  rolling  stock, 
but  also  for  the  rails. 

Approximately  $500  minion  has  been 
Included  I  believe  that  approximately  a 
half  hour  could  be  taken  off  the  time  of 
the  present  Metrollner  schedules.  If  that 
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money  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  mega- 
lopolis. It  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  time  of  each  major  division 
of  the  trip  by  a  half  hour,  maVinH  it 
2Va  hours  from  New  York  to  Bostoi  ..n.; 
2**!  hours  between  Ne*  Yn-k  utI  w.u.h- 
ington 

Mr  HARTKE  It  will  be  2  hours  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  and  2'^'  hours 
from  New  York  to  Boston  hi-  1976. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  on  that  lead  train. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  look 
forward  to  It  And  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  what  he  has  done  In  bringing  to  re- 
ality what  was  a  dream,  a  vision  of  Im- 
proved high-speed  railroad  passenger 
senice. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  complimenting  members  of 
the  committee  from  the  areas  involved, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr. 
Pasto«e)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cottow)  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  all  of  these  matters  before 
the  committee 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  Prcoident.  I  have  no  further  re- 
marks. I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R  9142.  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  which 
seeks  to  confront  both  the  rail  freight 
and  rail  passenger  transportation  needs 
of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

This  measure  provides  emergency 
funds  to  insure  the  continuation  of  rail 
service  along  the  seven  rail  lines  now 
facmg  reorganization.  Ekjually  Impor- 
tant, it  establishes  a  mechanism  to  fi- 
nance the  improvement  of  the  raU  pas- 
senger network  in  the  Northeast  corridor. 

At  a  time  when  the  energy  crisis  has 
made  obvious  to  all  the  need  to  maximize 
our  .support  for  transportation  modes 
that  are  efficient  energy  users,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bUl  now  before  us  is  of  the 
highest  priority. 

In  that  regard.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment in  detail  on  the  actions  taken  by 
the  conference  on  the  Northeast  rail  pas- 
senger system. 

For  the  past  decade,  it  has  been  clear 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  witnessing 
the  growing  transportation  crisis  In  the 
Nation  that  we  were  falling  to  eSTectlvely 
develop  the  capacity  for  rail  passenger 
service  In  the  Northeast. 

It  was  under  President  Kennedy  we 
began  the  first  efforts  to  study  how  best 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  Improving  rail 
passenger  .service  in  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor where  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  resides  Under  President 
Johnson,  the  study  of  the  Department 
of  TrarL"5portatlon  began  its  work.  And 
tmder  President  Nixon,  that  report 
finally  was  submitted  to  the  Ccmgress  In 
1971. 

That  study  concluded  that  high-speed 
rail  passenger  service  was  not  only  tech- 
nologically feasible  but  economically 
feasible  as  well  It  concluded  that  the 
high-speed  line  from  Washington  to  Bos- 
ton would  be  the  best  way  to  meet  the 
rising  Intercity  traffic  demand  and  one 
which  would  be  profitable  In  the  ver>- 
short-riin. 


Yet,  despite  recommendations  to  re- 
quest the  funds  to  start  that  project  from 
experts  In  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
*ntlon  the  administration  always  hesi- 
*ated  at  the  last  minute. 

In  this  Congress  and  In  previous  Con- 
gresses. Senator  Pill  and  I  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  along  with  other  Sen- 
ators In  an  effort  to  move  the  project 
forward 

Unfortunately,  It  has  not  been  until 
the  current  energy  crisis  confronted  the 
Nation  with  the  necessity  for  the  most 
efBclent  use  of  available  fuel  that  we  de- 
tected a  recognition  of  the  value  of  this 
project. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committeee,  Senator  Magnhson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Hartks  and  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  rail  passenger  needs  of  the 
Northeast  corridor. 

Many  supported  bills  to  complete  the 
corridor  project.  These  measures  had 
the  support  of  Governor  Sargent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  other  New  England 
Governors. 

And  the  committee  adopted  the  pro- 
visions contained  within  three  amend- 
ments I  submitted  in  November  to  the 
bills  then  before  the  committee.  Those 
amendments  assured  immediate  imple- 
mentation of  the  DOT  study  provisions, 
including  the  acquisition,  financing,  and 
improvement  of  the  rights-of-way  of  the 
corridor. 

During  the  fioor  debate,  the  Senate  also 
acted  to  cut  In  half  the  time  period 
suggested  for  completion  of  the  high- 
speed project  and  to  authorize  imme- 
diate cr.gineering  studies  when  it  adopted 
my  amendment. 

Now  the  conference  report  contains 
similar  provisions  that  will  not  only  en- 
able this  project  to  begin  Immediately 
but  hopefully  to  be  completed  within  the 
next  5  years. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Pastore 
particularly  for  his  vigorous  defense  of 
the  Northeast  corridor  project  during  the 
conference.  He  has  been  a  cosponsor 
down  through  the  years  of  legislation 
on  this  subject  and  he  has  been  a  long- 
time advocate  of  Improved  rail  passenger 
service  along  with  his  colleague.  Senator 
Pell. 

The  key  provisions  of  the  bill  provide : 

First,  that  the  final  system  plan  for 
restructuring  rail  service  in  the  North- 
east provide  for  "the  esUblishment  of 
improved  high-speed  rail  passenger 
service  consonant  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  In  his  report  of 
September  1971,  entitled  'Recommenda- 
tions for  Northeast  Corridor  Transporta- 
tion'." 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  the  plan 
must  designate  the  properties  in  the  cor- 
ridor to  be  acquired  by  Amtrak  to  develop 
the  high-speed  passenger  service  recom- 
mended In  the  Secretarj-'s  report. 

Third,  the  bill  i.ro\1des  approximately 
$5C0  million  in  guaranteed  loans  which 
the  statement  of  managers  clearly  des- 
ignates for  using  in  upgrading  the  cor- 
ridor, Including  the  complete  installa- 
tion of  welded  rail,  signal  improvements. 


fencing  of  the  right-of-way,  modernized 
electrification,  and  new  rolling  stock. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  be- 
gin the  necessary  engineering  studies 
and  Improvements  immediately  upon  en- 
actment. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  comple- 
tion at  the  "earliest  practicable  date 
after  the  date  of  enactment"  which  the 
statement  of  managers  indicates  should 
be  in  less  than  5  years. 

This  project  not  only  will  repay  the 
citizens  of  thii,  land  with  an  efBclent, 
rapid,  and  energy -conserving  transpor- 
tation system  in  the  Nation's  most 
densely  populated  corridor  but  it  also 
will  be  a  profltmaking  service  that  will 
help  Amtrak  modernize  and  improve  its 
other  passenger  services. 

I  urge  adopti(Hi  of  the  conference  re- 
ixirt. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  aireci  one  or  two  questions 
concerning  certain  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation to  the  dlstlngruished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  would  first  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  for  their  prompt 
and  diligent  efforts  in  bringing  this  con- 
ference report  to  the  floor.  This  legisla- 
tion is  very  important  to  the  whole  coim- 
try  as  well  as  to  the  people  in  the  North- 
east 

There  are  several  profitable  railroads 
operating  in  the  Northeast  region.  The 
bill  treats  those  rail  systems  differentlj- 
than  the  bankrupt  system,  as  it  should. 
There  are,  however,  several  smaller  rail- 
roads which  operate  within  the  systems 
operated  by  the  major  railroads  in  reor- 
ganization. There  are.  also,  some  smaller 
railroads  which  operate  profltablj-  and 
independently  but  are  associated  with  a 
railroad  in  reorganization  due  to  direct 
or  indirect  stock  ownership  by  the  bank- 
rupt railroad  company.  The  definition  of 
"profitable  railroads"  in  the  Senate  bill 
did  not  make  it  clear  that  these  smaller 
independent  railroads,  not  operated  as 
part  of  a  railroad  in  reorganization  were 
in  fact  to  be  treated  as  'profita':le  rail- 
roads." 

There  are  two  independent  class  I  rail- 
roads, for  instance,  that  appear  to  fall 
in  this  latter  category.  One  is  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.  Over 
92  percent  of  its  common  stock  is  owned 
by  Perm  Central  Transportation  Co.,  but 
it  is  not  part  of  the  Perm  Central  system, 
it  has  independent  management  and  in 
fact  directly  competes  with  the  Perm 
Central  for  traffic.  It  is  not  leased  or  op- 
erated by  the  Penn  Central,  nor  is  it 
wholly  owned  by  the  Penn  Central. 

Another  such  railroad  is  the  Detroit. 
Toledo,  and  Ironton  Railroad.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  its  stock  is  held  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Co.,  which  is  an  investment 
company,  not  a  railroad,  which  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Co.  It  Is  not  part 
of  the  Penn  Central  System.  It  also  oper- 
ates independently,  has  independent 
management  and  competes  directly  with 
Penn  Central.  Only  one  member  of  the 
Penn  Central  sits  on  D.T.  ti  I.'s  board 
of  directors.  In  addition,  the  ICC  has 
specifically  upheld  D.T.  It  I.'s  Independ- 
ent status  in  proceedings  at  the  time  the 
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Pennsylvania  Co.  acquired  lt«  stock.  It  \s 
not  leased,  operated,  or  wholly  owned  by 
a  railroad  in  reor^anizaUon. 

It  was  our  clear  understanding  at  the 
time  the  Senate  passed  S  2787  that  the 
legislation  did  not  require  the  transfer  of 
rail  properties  of  Independent,  profitable 
railroads.  The  langxiage  In  the  House  biU 
was  somewhat  dlflerent  but  I  understand 
that  the  Intent  was  the  same 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ference amended  the  definition  of  "rail 
properties"  In  section  103  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  make  It  clear  that  independent, 
profitable  class  I  railroads  are  not  re- 
quired to  transfer  assets  to  the  new 
corporation.  Let  me  read  the  definition 
of  "rail  properties"  in  secUon  103: 

The  term  r&U  properties"  means  assets  or 
rtglita  owned,  leased,  or  otbenrlse  contrxjlled 
by  a  railroad  which  are  uaed  or  useful  raU 
transportation  service;  except  that  the  term. 
when  uaed  In  ooojunctlon  with  the  phmse 
"raUro*ds  laaaed.  operated,  or  controlled  by 
ft  raUrosd  in  reorganization."  shall  not  in- 
clude assets  or  rights  owned,  leased  or  other- 
wise controlled  by  a  class  I  railroad  whlcii  Is 
not  wholly  owned,  operated,  or  leased  by  a 
railroad  In  reorganization  but  Is  controUed 
by  a  railroad  In  reorganization. 

Is  it  a  correct  interpretation  of  this 
provision  that  rail  properties  owned, 
leased  or  otherwise  controlled  by  class  I 
railrofwls  such  as  P.  &  L.E  .  and  D  T  1 1., 
cannot  be  required  to  be  transferred  to 
the  new  corporation  since  they  are  not 
railroads  wholly  owned,  operated  or 
leased  by  a  railroad  in  reorganization? 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  correct.  This  Is  the 
Intent  of  these  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  Is  It  also  the  intent  of 
these  provisions  that  such  railroads  are 
In  fact  "profitable  railroads  '  under  that 
definition  In  section  103? 

Mr  HARTKE.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  IS  the  intent  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  I  must  oppose  the  conference  report 
on  H  R  9142.  the  Northeast  Rail  Services 
Act. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  preserve 
essential  railroad  transportation  In  the 
Northeast,  and  that  Is  a  commendable 
objective.  But  while  we  are  spending 
billions  to  overhaul  the  Perm  Central  and 
other  bankrupt  carriers  in  the  Northeast, 
we  must  not  neglect  the  pressing  rail 
service  needs  of  rural  communities 
throughout  America 

Last  week  the  Senate  considered  a 
similar  bill,  but  It  made  two  major  addi- 
tions The  first  amendment,  which  I  was 
privileged  to  sponsor  with  Senator  Hum- 
PHKrr.  provided  for  a  2 -year  morltorlum 
on  any  railroad  abandonments.  Our 
second  amendment  authorized  Federal 
•sslstance  to  restore  service  along 
abandoned  tracks  wherever  those  lines 
may  be  located  This  amendment  also 
called  for  a  nationwide  study  of  Amer- 
ica's rail  transportation  needs  and  of  the 
costs  and  beneflU  of  abandonments 

Unfortuantely,  these  amendments  were 
not  accepted  by  the  House  of'Repre- 
BenUtives.  Without  these  changes,  the 
conference  report  In  my  Judgment  falls 


to  recognize  and  adequately  deal  with 
the  critical  rail  transportation  ne«is  of 
our  Nation. 

The  steady-  decline  in  rail  services  to 
rural  communities  In  the  Midwest  Ls  not 
as  dramatic  as  the  threatened  shutdown 
of  the  Penn  Central  in  the  Northeast  It 
ts,  nevertheless,  a  serious  nationwide 
problem  and  one  that  demands  the 
urgent  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Since  1970,  more  than  7,800  miles  of 
tracJt  have  been  lost  to  rural  .^mertca 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  IntersUU; 
Commerce  Commission,  are  no*  making 
plans  to  speed  the  abandonment  of  rural 
branch  lines.  Under  the  so-called  34-car 
rule,  hundreds  of  farm  communities 
throughout  rural  America  may  be 
stripped  of  their  rail  service  over  tly  next 
12  to  18  montlis.  y\ 

Agricultural  communities  flave\for 
many  years  had  to  struggle  with  a  ter- 
ribly Inadequate  transportation  system. 
Their  highways  have  received  almost  no 
attention  from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Railroad  companies  have  allowed  rural 
branch  Unes  to  deteriorate  to  the  point 
where  trains  must  creep  along  at  the 
speed  of  a  horse  and  wagon. 

During  1973,  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  became  painfully  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  food  shortages.  At 
the  Government's  urging,  farmers  re- 
sponded with  fence-to-fence  planting. 
But  without  adequate  means  of  transpor- 
tation, country  elevators  all  over  the 
Midwest  are  still  Jammed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  administration 
faUed  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  farm 
community  for  increased  transportation, 
fuel  and  other  Inputs  needed  to  produce 
and  move  their  products  to  market. 
Worse  still.  It  is  stUl  pursuing  policies, 
such  as  the  34-car  rule,  which  will  only 
hasten  the  demise  of  our  agricultural 
transportation  network. 

Now,  the  energy  crisis  has  greatly 
Increased  the  need  to  preser\-e  and 
modernize  rail  services  to  rural  America. 
With  shortages  of  gasoline  and  dlesel 
fuel.  It  makes  no  sense  to  abandon  rail 
lines  when  trains  can  move  each  ton  of 
freight  for  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  the 
energy  required  by  trucks. 

Accelerated  abandonments  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  systematic  analysis  of 
America's  transportation  needs,  capabil- 
ities, and  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
alternative  modes  of  transportation 
would  be  a  tragic  and  costly  mistake. 

I  regret  that  the  pending  confrence 
report  does  not  address  this  problem.  We 
must  not  permit  America's  entire  trans- 
portation system  to  reach  the  crisis  stage 
before  we  take  action  to  preserve  essen- 
tial rail  services.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  will  begin 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  rail 
abandonments  soon  after  the  Congress 
reconvenes  next  year. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for  action  to 
preserve  our  Nation's  rail  transportation 
system.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows : 


VmjOCKXD    T»»A«T7BT    DoO« 

The  Senate,  following  the  .ead  of  th» 
House,  has  approved  legislation  to  prese^e 
essential  railroad  transportation  In  the 
Northeast  This  rescue  ml.ssion  for  the  bank- 
rupt rail  gvstenvs  i.^at  now  lerre  the  retflon 
will  alnioet  i-ertalniy  forestall  Judicial  orders 
toT  dlemaxi  tie  meat  of  Lhe  systeniir  a  disaster 
tlie  (»uutry  could  not  contemplate  even  if 
liie  energy  ctLsU>  had  not  made  freight  and 
;  a.-4se:.ger    servU^e    .-nore    vital    tha.-.    ever 

B.t  the  v;:.ml5takable  ne^d  for  Federal  ac- 
';or.  s<-arpe!y  yistlfles  the  absence  In  both 
.-ienate  and  House  verslon.-j  of  adequate  safe- 
giiaj-da  ajralnst  squandering  of  public  funds 
in  the  reorxanlzation  effort.  The  Senate  bU. 
goee  even  further  than  did  the  oae  m  the 
House  to  uiilock  '..iie  I  reasury  door  on  behalf 
of  the  new  ral.  optruting  corporation. 

The  Oovemment-backed  loans,  guarantees 
and  subsidies  In  the  new  system  could  run 
far  beyond  the  tl  4-bUllon  over-all  figure  en- 
vl.saged  bv  the  House  The  Senate  bill  al- 
moet  invite*  .such  excess  bv  lt.8  loose  provl- 
.slons  Even  the  section  of  tx>th  measures  that 
seemed  at  the  outset  to  have  the  greatest 
merit- -the  provlalons  for  indemnity  to  rail 
workers  shaJten  out  of  their  Jobs  by  the  re- 
organization— have  proved  on  close  examina- 
tion to  exceed  any  fair  obligation  the  taxpay- 
ers should  be  expected  to  bear 

All  this  provides  a  gloomy  backdrop  for 
preparation  by  the  projected  Oovemment 
National  Railway  Association.  In  connection 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  of  recommenda- 
tions on  which  lines  are  to  be  kept  and  which 
dropped  as  part  of  the  new  transportation 
pattern. 

The  Senate  bill  Is  better  than  the  House 
version  in  thla  respect  because  one  place 
where  it  makes  more  money  available  to  good 
purpose  Is  In  keeping  unprofitable  feeder 
llnee  running  not  only  In  the  Northeast. 
but  all  over  the  nation.  It  also  puts  a  two- 
year  moratontim  on  any  abandonments.  The 
energy  crisis  has  put  this  need  in  a  new  con- 
text. Railroads  that  have  l>een  regarded  as 
overbuilt  In  terms  of  ability  to  operate  at 
a  profit  need  evaluation  by  a  new  yardstick. 
Dr  Barry  Commoner,  the  noted  ecologlst. 
points  out  in  the  latest  Issue  of  Harper's 
that  to  shift  freight  from  this  "surplus" 
trackage  to  trucks  would  involve  a  sharp  in- 
crease In  the  consumption  of  gasoline.  In 
terms  of  energy,  railroads  are  by  far  the  most 
efficient  form  of  transportation.  If  the 
planners  of  the  reorganized,  Integrated  sys- 
tem take  energy  as  well  as  Immediate  profit- 
ability Into  account,  they  may  well  choose 
to  abandon  much  less  trackage  than  had 
been  thought  likely  even  a  few  months  ago. 
The  least  the  House-Senate  conferees  can 
now  do  Is  to  retain  the  strong  veto  over  reor- 
ganization envisaged  In  the  Senate  bill  Be- 
cause the  nation  has  barely  begun  to  rethink 
Its  transportation  needs  and  priorities  in  to- 
days  changed  context. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk  ■  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Can- 
nons the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr  Easti-andi.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin»,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <  Mr.  Gravel  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  •  Mr  Holuncs  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Mosst.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pastobe), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  BiT*Tsn«), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr  Brorw), 
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the  Senator  from  Mi.ssourl  Mr  E.^gle- 
TONi,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr 
Humphrey  < .  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr  Talmaoge',  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  '  Mr.  Montoya  i  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  '  Mr.  Cranstoh  >  are 
neces.sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland 
(Mr.  Pastorei,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr  Cannon',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Mr  Biden),  and 
the  Senator  from  MLssonrt  (Mr.  EIagle- 
TON)  would  each  vote  ">'ea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton  I  Is  absent  because  of  Illness  In 
hl.s  family. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  Mr 
Aiken  and  Mr  Staftord  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr  Baker >.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Bellmon',  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bettnttt),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke  ' .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado <Mr.  DoMirncK'.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Fong\  the  Senator  from 
.\rlzona  '  Mr.  Goldwater  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  Mr  Hatfuld),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Helms), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  McClure)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  <  Mr.  Pearson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy)  . 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  'Mr  Saxbe  and 
Mr  Taft  I .  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Tower)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr  Weicker'  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Case  '  is  detained  on  oCBclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr  Case  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfuld).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  '  Mr  Percy  > ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  v.-as  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 45 

Abouresk 

Hathaway 

Mclntyre 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Met.calf 

Beau 

Huddleston 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hughes 

Nunn 

BurdKdt 

Inouye 

PeU 

ChUea 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Clark 

Javlts 

RlblcoJT 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Roth 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Ar.hwetker 

Fannin 

Long 

Scntt.  Hugh 

Pulbrlght 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Orlffln 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Hart 

McClellan 

Symington 

Hartke 

McOee 

WlUlams 

Haskell 

McQovern 
NATS— 1« 

Toung 

Allen 

DomenicI 

Proxmlre 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

SooU. 

Byrd. 

Manafleld 

WUllamL 

Harry  F 

Jr      Hondale 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Bobert  C.  Nelson 

Stevens 

Cook 

Pack  wood 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 39 

Aiken 

Bennett 

Brock 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Bellmon 

Blden 

Buckley 

(Gannon 

0<fldwater 

Pastore 

Case 

OfAvel 

Pearson 

Church 

Otpney 

Percy 

<:k)iU-)U 

Hatfield 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

Helms 

Stafford 

Domini  ck 

Holllnga 

Taft 

KagleUin 

Humphrey 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClure 

Tower 

Krvin 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Fong 

Moss 

Weicker 

So  the  conference  reixirt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BEIALL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  9 
AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
as  insurance.  I  ask  unanimous  cc«isent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today  It  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASE   IN   SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Abourezk  > .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  637,  H.R. 
11333.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

HJl.  11333  to  provide  a  7-percent  Increase 
In  social  security  benefits  beginning  with 
March  1974  and  an  additional  4-percent  In- 
crease beginning  with  June  1974.  to  provide 
increiises  m  supplemental  security  Incsame 
benefits   and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  F>re.sident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  consideration 
of  thl.s  bill  the  following  persons  be  given 
the  prl\'llege  of  the  floor,  Including  dur- 
ing the  roUcall  votes: 

Michael  Stem.  Jay  Constantlne,  Bill  Gal- 
vln.  Joe  Himphre\-s 

From  the  Library  of  Congress-  Pred  Amer, 
Margaret  Malone,  Jennifer  CSuJllvan,  Prank 
Crowley 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  a  little  less  than  3  weeks  ago. 
the  Senate  approved  a  bill  which  in- 
cluded a  .social  .security  benefit  increa-se, 
an  Increase  In  supplemental  security  in- 
come payment'?  for  the  siged.  blind  and 
disabled,  and  a  number  of  other  worthy 
provi.clon.s.  We  began  our  conference  on 
this  bill  yesterday.  Because  of  the  num- 
ber and  complexity  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, however,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
complete  conference  action  today 

I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  want  to 
see  the  social  .security  and  SSI  cost-of- 
living  Increases  enacted  this  year.  We 
dlsca«;sed  with  the  House  conferees  how 
this  could  be  done  and  we  concluded  that 


if  the  Senate  could  pass  a  bill  with  the 
social  security  benefit  increase,  the  SSI 
payment  Increase,  and  those  Senate  pro- 
visions which  must  be  enacted  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  the  House  would  accept  these 
amendment";  and  send  the  bill  on  to  the 
President,  hopefully  today. 

Of  course,  this  means  that  the  con- 
ference on  H.R  3153  will  continue  next 
year  after  we  come  back  from  our  recess. 
Many  of  us  have  had  amendments  of 
ours  approved  by  the  Senate  which  we 
are  most  anxious  to  see  legislative  action 
completed  on 

For  example,  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Senate  gave  overwhelming  support  to  m.v 
proposal  for  a  "work  bonus"  or  tax  credit 
for  low-income  workers  with  famihes. 
Other  Senators,  of  course,  have  had  their 
amendments  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  conferees  have  been  assured 
by  the  House  conferees  that  they  will  give 
full  consideration  to  the  rem.ainlng  Sen- 
ate amendments  shortly  after  the  Con- 
gress comes  back  from  Its  recess  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Now,  let  me  describe  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  the  amendments  I  am  offer- 
ing to  it  that  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to 
pass. 

SOCIAL    SECCRFTT    BENtrlT    INCSEASE 

First,  the  bill  contains  a  7-percent  so- 
cial security  benefit  increase  effective  for 
the  months  of  March,  April  and  May. 
1974  Beginnmg  J-iine  1974,  benefits  will 
be  further  increased  to  1 1  percent  higher 
than  the  present  levels  Automatic  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  future  years  wiU  be 
effective  for  the  month  of  June  rather 
than  for  the  month  of  January  These 
provisions  were  included  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  now  In  conference,  with  the 
main  difference  that  the  effective  date  of 
the  7-percent  increase  would  have  been 
immediate  In  the  Senate  bUl. 

To  pay  for  the  social  security  benefit 
increase,  wages  taxable  under  social  se- 
curity will  be  increased  from  $12  600  to 
$13,200  In  1974.  Total  social  security  tax 
rates  will  remain  the  same  for  the  next 
7  years,  but  there  will  be  a  small  shift 
in  funds  from  the  hospital  insurance 
fund  to  the  cash  benefit  trust  funds. 

StTPPI-EME.VT.Vi   SECIRITT   I.VtCMI  PATMI.VTS 

Supplemental  security  income  pay- 
ments for  the  aged  will  be  increased  from 
$130  to  $140  per  month  for  an  individual 
beginning  in  January-  1974:  in  July  they 
will  be  further  increased  to  $146.  Pa.v- 
ments  to  couples  will  be  Increased  from 
$195  to  $210  m  January  and  further  in- 
creased to  S2 19  in  July. 

Under  present  law,  many  SSI  recipi- 
ents will  be  ineligible  to  receive  food 
stamps  beginning  next  month.  Under  a 
provision  in  the  Senate  version  of  HJl. 
3153,  they  would  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  food  stamps  in  the  future  The  House 
conferees  wished  to  examuie  this  provi- 
sion more  closely,  but  they  agj-eed  that 
for  a  6 -month  period,  until  July  1,  1974. 
SSI  recipients  would  continue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  f(X)d  stamps.  Because  of  the 
short  time  left  before  the  SSI  program 
becomes  effective,  however,  the  amend- 
ment Includes  a  provision  that  was  in  the 
Senate  version  of  KR  3153.  Under  this 
pro\ision,  those  SUtes  which  have 
already  made  plans  to   'cash  out "  food 
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stamps  would  be  permitted  to  do  so.  with 
recipients  bi  those  States  Ineligible  for 
food  stamps. 

SOCIAL  Sm VICES 

On  May  1.  1973.  the  Department  of 
HEW  issued  sweeping  revisions  In  Fed- 
eral regulations  relatms  to  social  serv- 
ices under  the  Social  Security  Act.  These 
regulations  were  to  have  become  effective 
on  July  1 ;  however,  the  Congress  delayed 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  resniJations 
until  November  1  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  many  thorough  legislative  considera- 
tions of  the  issue.s  involved. 

The  Senate,  m  an  amendment  incorpo- 
rated in  HR  3153.  agreed  to  permit 
States  to  fashion  their  own  social  serv- 
ices programs  within  the  limit  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  available  The  House  confer- 
ees wanted  tune  to  give  this  proposal  full 
consideration,  but  they  agreed  that  dur- 
ing an  mtertm  period  the  present  HEW 
reg^ilations  should  be  suspended  .Ac- 
cordingly, the  amendment  Includes  a 
further  suspension  of  the  regulations  un- 
til December  31.  1974  The  sa.spension  Is 
retroacuve  to  November  1.  1973.  so  that 
tnere  would  be  no  period  prior  to  Janu- 
ar>-  1.  1975.  when  the  new  regulations 
would  be  in  effect. 


MKDICART   AND    MFDICAID   AlfENCIcmTS 

Medicaid  eligibility   The  bill  contains 
several  sections  treating  the  matter  of 
medicaid   ehglbtjty   for  SSI   recipients 
The  biU  contains  a  provision  which  would 
make    Federal    matching    available    for 
medicaid  benefits  for  any  new  SSI  recip- 
ients,  although   coverage  of  these   new 
recipients  would  be  optional  on  the  part 
of  a  State.  The  bill  would  make  medicaid 
coverage   mandatory   for   those  persons 
who  receive  a  mandatory  State  supple- 
mental pasTnent  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions    of    Public    Law    93-€6.    The 
amendment  aLso  provides  that  for  other 
persons  receiving  a  State  supplemental 
payment   only,   coverage   would   be   op- 
tional, depending  upon  the  States  de- 
cision, but  that  a  SUte  must  make  eligi- 
bility determinations  based  upon  some 
rational  classifications  of  recipients.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  provision  places  an  upper 
limit  on  the  monthly  income— initlallv 
J420  in  the  case  of  an  individual— which 
an  institutionalized  person  can  have  and 
still  be  •deemed"  In  special  need  and 
therefore  eligible  for  medicaid  coverage 
m  a  SUte  without  a  medically  Indigent 
program 

There  is  also  a  need  to  clarify  legisla- 
tive Intent  with  respect  to  cerUln  medic- 
aid eUgibUity  determinations  Title  XVI 
prondes  that,  at  State  request,  the  Sec- 
retary- may  agree  to  make  Federal  deter- 
minations of  medicaid  eliglbUltv  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  Approximately 
half  of  the  States  have  requested  the 
SJecretar>-  to  do  so  However.  HEW  has 
refused  to  do  eligibility  determinations 
for  any  persons  except  for  those  who  are 
a^tuaUy  receiving  an  SSI  payment  or  a 
federally  administered  supplement  If  a 
person  enters  a  skilled  numlng  facility  or 
intermediate  care  facility,  and  no  longer 
receives  an  SSI  paj-ment^because  of  the 
reduction  m  the  standard  to  $25  a 
month— the  Department  will  refuse  to 
make  the  dete.Tnlnatlon  of  his  medicaid 
eligibility  This  meam  that  a  State  ha.s  to 


establish  Us  own  mechanism  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  thcM  people  in  nurs- 
ing homes.  This  is  not  only  inefficient  for 
the  State,  but  puts  a  burden  on  the  ailing 
person  to  provide,  again,  information  on 
his  circumstances,  and  so  forth  It  Is  ex- 
pected, therefore,  and  Intended  that  the 
Department  undertake  Federal  deter- 
mmatlons  of  medicaid  eligibility  at  SUte 
request,  not  only  for  persons  receiving  an 
SSI  payment  or  federally  administered 
supplement  but  also  for  persons  who 
would  be  eligible  for  such  a  payment  If 
they  wished  to  receive  It.  or  for  persons 
who  would  receive  the  payment  If  they 
were  not  in  the  Institution. 

Payments  to  subsUndard  facilities. 
The  bill  conUlns  a  provision  which 
amends  title  XVI  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  SSI  payment  will  be  reduced 
dollar-for-doUar  for  any  State  supple- 
mental payment  which  Is  made  for  care 
provided  to  Institutionalized  Individuals 
if  this  care  could  be  provided  under  the 
SUtes  medicaid  program  This  provision 
is  Intended  to  prevent  SUtes  from  using 
their  cash  grant  programs  to  finance 
care  In  Institutions  which  do  not  meet 
medicaid  sUndards 

UIMBrraSCMENT     or     IMSrlTtTTIONS     4WD    ORCA- 

WIZATIONS    CNDtR    MEDtCAlE 

The  bill  amends  the  effective  date  of 
section  233  of  Public  Law  92-603  to  ac- 
counting periods  beglrming  after  De- 
cember 31.  1973,  Instead  of  December  31 
1972  as  in  present  law  This  section  of 
the  law  limits  medicare  reimbursement 
to  the  lesser  of  an  Institutions  costs  or 
charges  to  the  general  public.  The  pro- 
vision provides  additional  time  for  such 
mstituUons  to  adjust  their  charges  to 
more  accurately  reflect  their  costs. 
um>rucMEi>rr  or  physical  thbupbts 

nKDm  mboicakz 
Section    251    of    Public    Law    92-^03 
which   details   the   approved   means   of 
reimbur^ng  for  the  .<«ervice«  of  physical 
therapists  under  medicare,  has  an  effee- 
Uve  date  of  January  1.  1973    In  view  of 
the    fact    that    appropriate    regulations 
implementing   the   provisions    have   not 
been  issued  as  yet.  the  bill  Includes  an 
amendment  making  section  261  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-^3  effecUve  foUowlng  pub- 
lication of  the  final  regulations. 
srPEBvisoET  rirrsiciANs 
The     bill     Includes     an     amendment 
directing  the  SecreUry  of  Health    Edu- 
cauon.  and  Welfare  to  contract  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  under- 
Uke  a  study  covering  all  aspecu  related 
to  payment  for  professional  services  In 
medical  schools   and   teaching  hospital 
settings;  the  extent  to  which  funds  ex- 
pended  under   medicare   and   medicaid 
are  supporting  the  training  of  medical 
speclalUes  which  are  In  excess  supply- 
how  such  funds  could  be  expended  in 
ways  which  support  more  rational  dis- 
tribution of  physician   manpower  both 
geographically  and  by  specialty    the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  funds  support  or  en- 
courage teaching  programs  which  tend 
to     disproportionately     attract     foreign 
medical  graduates:  and  the  exlsUng  and 
appropriate   role  of  that   part  of  such 
funds  which  are  expended   to  meet  in 
whole  or  In  part  the  co6t  of  salaries  of 
Interns  and  re.sldents  In  teaching  pro- 
grams approved  as  specified  in  medicare 


December  Jl^  197S 

EXTtNDCD    ONEJAPLOTMTNT   COMl-KJ^SATION 

Under  present  law.  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  insurance  bene- 
ai*— in  addiUon  to  tte  26  weeks  of  reg- 
ular bemsflts— are  available  with  50-per- 
cent Federal  financing  if  the  rate  of 
Insured  unemployment  Is  high  enough 
either  naUonally  or  in  a  parUcular  SUte. 
The  national  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment Is  not  presently  high  enough  to 
trigger  these  extended  beneflU  naUon- 
ally. For  an  individual  Sute  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  matching  of  extended 
benefits,  the  law,  as  it  wiU  be  In  effect 
after  this  month,  requires  that  insured 
unemployment  in  the  SUte  must  be  at 
least  4  percent  and  it  must  be  at  least 
20  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  a  com- 
parable period  In  the  2  prior  years.  The 
amendment  would,  for  a  90-day  period 
permit  Federal  matching  of  e-xtended 
benefiu  In  any  SUte  whose  insured  un- 
employment exceeds  4  percent  without 
regard  to  the  20-percent  requirement. 

Mr  President,  we  were  very  pleased 
at  our  success  In  persuading  the  House 
to  agree  tg  this  amendment  to  extend  for 
90  days  the  benefits  proposed  in  the 
Javlti  amendment  relating  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation-  The  remainder  of 
the  Javits  amendment,  of  course  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  conference  that  is 
to  continue. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  wUI  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONO  I  yield 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  see  a  large  significance 
to  what  the  Senator  Ls  doing.  Moet  peo- 
ple have  the  idea  that  we  are  Insensitive 
to  economic  currents  and  to  rationaliza- 
tion and  that  there  is  a  lot  of  Ulk  around 
here  about  precedents  and  who  does  what 
and  who  gets  the  benefit  of  what  and 
so  forth.  I  think  it  is  an  UlustraUon  here 
or  the  fact  that  we  are  responsive  to  eco- 
nomics and  that  If  we  feel  a  decent  Idea 
romes  along,  even  If  a  person  Is  not  a 
rnember  of  this  committee,  we  do  some- 
thing about  It 

This  Is  a  very-  healthy  situation  and  is 
quite  typical  of  Senator  Long  and  his 
cpenmlcdedness  I  appreciate  It  person- 
ally; but,  more  than  that.  I  think  It  Is  a 
significant  example  of  the  fact  that  Con- 

'^hiX  ^  "°*  ""'^  "^'^  ^^  ^  ^^^'  ^°^^^ 
Mr  LONG  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  _  President,  this  proposal  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  downpayment  on  what 
the  Senate  wants  to  do  In  the  social  se- 
curity area   The  Senate  version  of  H  R 
3153,  as  it  left  here,  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment »64   billion   In   calendar  year 
1974   What  U  being  proposed  here  would 
fost  $2.4  billion.  The  remaining  $4  bil- 
lion of  very  meritorious  amendments  are 
still  In  conference   The  Hoase  conferees 
have  assured  us  that  they  will  be  willing 
to  consider  and  dlscu.'^s  these   matters 
with  us  next  year.  If  we  can  take  care 
of  these  pressing  matters.  I  bf-lievc  that 
the  Nation  will  applaud  our  statesman- 
ship 

I  also  must  advise  the  Senate  that  If 
the  Senate  should  Insist  on  adding  to  this 
measure  those  amendments  already  In 
conference  with  the  House,  It  will  mean 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  act  on  these 
crucial  matters  between  now  and  the 
time  we  return. 
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;dir.l    will 


.Mr     MANaFIEI.n    Mr     ; 
th>^  .-VnHi.i)r  yl^ld'' 

Mr  T/ONO   I  Yield 

M.-  M.^N.SFIELX>.  As  I  imderstand  it. 
ih  ;,Jk::.fc,  u  :  .trlous  Senators,  It  Is  a  case 
of  -.hi  .Nf.t  l!  Uj:az,ed  bill,  so  to  speak,  or 
no  biil  at  all  Uiis  year. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  wha:  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  And  the  other 
amendments,  all  of  which  I  think  I  voted 
for,  would  still  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  LONG  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  would  be  taken 
upon  our  return 

Mr.  LONG,  n.fv  a  ill  be.  In  other 
words,  we  can  obtain  now  this  much  of 
what  we  haVe  recommended  by  Senate 
action,  and  we  have  high  hopes  that  we 
can  obtain  much  more  of  It  next  year. 

The  Uou.se  conferees  are  only  willing 
to  recommend  to  the  House  at  this  time 
that  they  approve  those  things  that  must 
be  done  now  and  without  which  severe 
hardship  might  occur  to  a  great  number 
of  people  between  now  and  the  time  Con- 
gress is  able  to  pass  effective  legislation 
next  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  this  bill  is  passed, 
when  will  It  go  into  effect — the  first  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  LONG.  There  are  many  provisions 
concerr.iiiR  th<  SST  pr^  tram,  the  new 
Pedera;  ,ir!u  a:i.  .vhir.'i  ■aIK  replace  the 
pr'  •  •  •  Fi-.t.  '  state  welf€U-e  programs 
for  . '  r;  ,;.H  md  disabled  peof^e  on 
January  1.  if  we  fsUl  to  enact  the  pro- 
\islon  In  my  amendment,  a  great  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  events  would  occur, 
more  through  oversight  than  from  any 
Intention  of  Congress  or  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 


my  coiieaRues  would  keep  tills  fact  m 
mind  and  thai  no  amendme.'^iLE  would  be 
offered  b»'rau.se  If  ihey  are  ofTered  and  It 
is  strunf.'  out  nnd  we  end  up  without  a 
quorum  becaij.^p  of  protracted  debate, 
we  win  end  '>..;  ■*  ;:h  nothing,  and  the  poor 
folks  who  n^-ed  the  help  will  end  up  -AiLh 
notiiing  as  well. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Record  would  contain  a  sum- 
mary of  the  amendments  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  en  bloc,  and  I  had  a  summarj- 
inserted  in  the  Record  yesterday.  Un- 
fortunately, in  order  to  get  at  least  part 
of  the  Record  printed  and  available  this 
morning,  the  hard-working  and  dili- 
gent people  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  simply  had  to  quit  at  some  point 
last  night,  and  they  have  a  note  In  the 
Record  that  the  remainder  of  the  items 
which  were  to  be  printed  in  yesterday's 
Record  will  be  printed  subsequently,  in 
part  2  of  yesterday's  Record  which  will 
not  be  available  until  sometime  later  to- 
day. However,  they  have  been  kind 
enough  to  make  copies  of  the  galleys  con- 
taining the  summarj-,  and  I  have  the 
summary  of  the  propxjsed  amendments, 
which  Senators  can  peruse  for  their  en- 
lightenment on  this  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  summary  of 
the  proposed  amendments  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
of  the  proposed  sunendments  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SlTMMART  OF  PROPOSED   AMENDMENTS  TO  HJl. 
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SOCIAI.    SXCUUTT    CASH    BEKEFTTS 

11%  Benefit  increase. — Under  a  provision 
enacted  last  year,  social  seciuity  benefits  wUi 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  RATES 
|ln  percenti 


rUe  automatically  as  the  cost  of  living  rises. 
Under  last  year's  law.  ttie  first  cost  cl  living 
Increase  would  not  have  become  effective 
mtU  January  1975.  In  July  of  this  year  a  pro- 
vision was  enacted  Increasing  social  security 
benefits  by  5.9  percent,  effective  for  June 
1974;  this  Increase  would  be  an  early  partial 
payment  of  the  larger  cost-of-living  Increase 
already  scheduled  to  become  effective  Janu- 
ary 1975.  The  bill  would  replace  this  5.9 
percent  increase  effective  June  1974  by  an 
11-percent  cost-of-living  Increase  in  two 
steps.  The  first  step  would  be  a  7-percent 
increase  effective  March,  April,  and  May  1974. 
This  would  be  foUowed  by  a  second  Increase, 
starting  with  June  1974,  to  brmg  the  bene- 
fits up  to  11  percent  above  the  present  level. 

Automatic  cost-of-living  increaset. — Under 
present  law,  if  the  consumer  price  index  rises 
by  at  least  3  percent  between  the  second 
quarter  of  one  year  and  the  second  quarter 
of  the  next  year,  social  security  benefits  wUl 
be  increased  by  the  same  percentage  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen,  beginning  the 
January  following  the  latter  year.  The  bUl 
would  modify  this  by  measuring  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  -from  the  first  quarter 
of  one  year  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  fol- 
lowing yesir,  with  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  Increase  effective  beginning  with  June 
of  the  latter  year.  (An  exception  is  made  for 
the  first  automatic  Increase,  effective  June 
1975.  which  would  be  based  on  the  rtie  in  the 
consumer  price  Index  between  the  second 
quarter  of  1974  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1975.) 

Financing. — Under  the  bill,  wages  taxable 
under  social  security  would  be  Increased  from 
$12,600  in  1974  to  $13,200;  tbere«Lfl«r.  the 
wage  base  would  Increase  automatically  as 
wages  rise,  as  under  present  law  Total  social 
security  tax  rates  under  the  bill  would  not 
be  Increased  until  1981.  although  future  tax 
income  would  be  shifted  from  the  hospital 
Insurance  program  Into  the  cash  benefit  pro- 
grams. The  new  tax  rates  are  shown  In  the 
table  below: 
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StJPPlXMENTAL    SICTJXITY    INCOME 

IncT^aaes  Hi  SSI  benefits. — The  new  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
proftram.  which  t)ecomes  effective  in  Janu- 
ary 1974.  would  under  present  law  provide 
Federal  payments  to  assure  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  a  monthly  income  of  at  least 
$130  ($195  for  oouplee).  Under  a  provision 
enact«d  in  July  of  this  year,  tl^.ese  amounts 
would  be  Increased  effective  July  1974  to  $140 
for  an  individual  and  $310  for  a  couple  The 
btu  would  make  these  higher  amounts  of  $140 
and  $210  effective  frxjm  the  start  of  the  SSI 
program  in  January  1974.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  a  further  Increase,  effective  July 
1974,  to  $14fl  for  an  Individual  and  $219  for 
a  coi>pie 

Food  stamp  eligihiUty  for  SSI  recipients  — 
Under  present  law  many  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  (SSI)  recipients  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps;  however,  an  aged,  blind 
or  disabled  individual  will  b«  Ineligible  for 
food  stamps  for  a  given  month  If  his  SSI 
bcnefitft  plus  any  State  supplemsntary  pay- 


ment are  at  least  equal  to  the  welfare  pay- 
ment plus  the  bonus  value  of  the  food  stamps 
he  would  be  eligible  to  receive  if  the  State's 
December  1973  State  plan  were  stUl  In  effect. 
This  provision  of  law  enacted  this  year  wUl 
be  extremely  difficult  to  administer  and 
would  present  problems  of  unequal  treat- 
ment In  food  stamp  eligibility  for  SSI  bene- 
ficiaries. The  amendment,  therefore,  would 
temporarily  suspend  this  provision  to  allow 
a  six  month  period  for  further  study  of  the 
problems  involved.  Under  the  amendment, 
SSI  beneficiaries  would  not  b^  Ineligible  for 
food  stamps  during  the  months  prior  to 
Julv  1974.  Because  of  the  short  time  left 
before  the  SSI  program  becomes  effective, 
however,  the  amendment  Includes  a  provision 
under  which  those  States  which  have  already 
made  plana  to  "cash  out"  food  stamps  by 
providing  higher  benefits  to  offset  the  loss  of 
food  stamps  would  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
with  recipients  in  those  States  Ineligible  <or 
fcxMl  stamps. 

Limitation  on  grandfather  clause  for  dis- 
aiiltd  individxiala. — In  enacting  the  new  SSI 


program,  the  Congress  provided  that  disabled 
persons  on  the  rolls  in  December  1973  would 
continue  to  be  considered  to  be  disabled 
even  If  they  did  not  meet  the  new  definition 
of  disabUlty.  The  amendment  would  limit 
this  grandfather  provision  for  disabUlty  to 
persons  who  had  received  Aid  to  the  Dis- 
abled before  July  1973  and  who  are  on  the 
rolls  in  December  1973. 

SSI  recipients  living  tcith  ATDC  families. — 
In  June,  the  Congress  enacted  a  graadfather 
clause  to  assure  that  current  SSI  recipients 
will  have  no  reduction  In  total  Income  when 
the  new  SSI  program  goes  Into  effect  In 
January.  The  amendment  would  p»ermit  the 
adjustment  of  the  grandfather  clause  In  such 
a  way  that  it  assures  the  same  level  of  total 
family  Income  (rather  than  the  rndtTrUttaTs 
total  Income)  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
SSI  recipient  resides  with  aui  -VFDC  family 

Continuation  of  demonstration  projects. — 
The  amendment  would  permit  the  continu- 
ation of  on-going  demonstration  projects 
related    to    the    aged,    blind    and    disabled. 
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which  quaJify  for  Fedentl  m*tchtnc  under 
the  public  •aslst«nc«  titles  of  the  Soctail 
Security  Act  and  which  Involve  waivers  by 
th«  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  some  of  the  requirements  of  those 
titles.  The  new  Federal  SSI  program  which 
next  January  will  replace  preeenA  programs 
of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  does 
not  provide  for  such  waivers  and  funding  of 
demonstration  projects. 

SOCIAL  SXBVTCea 

On  May  1.  1973.  the  Department  of  HEW 
Issued  sweeping  revisions  In  Federal  regula- 
tions relating  to  social  servlcee  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  These  regulations  were 
to  have  become  effective  on  July  1.  How- 
ever, the  Congrees  delayed  tbe  effective  date 
of  the  new  regulations  until  November  I  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  more  thorough  legis- 
lative  consideration   of   the   Issue   Involved. 

The  Senate,  in  an  amendment  Incorporated 
in  ULR.  31&3.  agreed  to  permit  States  to 
fashion  their  own  social  services  programs 
within  the  limit  of  the  Federal  funds  avail- 
able The  House  conferees  wanted  tlnae  to 
give  this  proposal  full  consideration,  but 
they  agreed  that  during  an  Interim  period 
the  present  HZW  regulations  should  be  stis- 
pended  Accordingly,  the  amendment  In- 
cludes a  further  sxispenslon  of  the  regula- 
tions until  December  31.  1974.  The  suspen- 
sion is  retroactive  to  November  1.  1973.  so 
that  there  would  be  no  period  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1  1975  when  tbe  new  regulations  would 
be  In  effect. 

MXSICAKX  MTO  MXOKMD  AMKNDUfXNTS 

Vedltfoid  eligibiHty  —The  bUl  contains  sev- 
eral sections  treating  the  matter  of  Medicaid 
eligibility  for  881  recipients  The  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  which  would  make  Federal 
matching  available  for  Medicaid  benefits  for 
any  new  SSI  recipients,  although  coverage 
of  these  new  recipients  would  be  optional  on 
the  part  of  a  State  The  bill  would  make  Med- 
icaid coverage  mandatory  for  those  penons 
who  receive  a  mandatory  State  supplemental 
payment  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  93-M  Tbe  amendment  also 
provides  that  for  other  persons  receiving  a 
State  supplemental  payment  only,  coiverage 
would  be  optional,  depending  upon  the 
State's  decision,  but  that  a  State  must  make 
eligibility  determinations  based  upon  some 
rational  classifications  of  recipients  Addi- 
tionally, the  provision  places  an  upper  limit 
on  the  monthly  income  I  Initially  (430  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual)  which  an  Institution- 
alized person  can  have  and  still  be  "deemed" 
In  special  need  and.  therefore,  eligible  for 
Medicaid  coverage  In  a  State  without  a  med- 
Ically-lndlgent  program. 

Poymrn'j  fo  rubstandartl  faciHtiei — The 
bill  contains  a  provtston  which  amends  Title 
XVT  to  provide  that  the  Federal  SSI  payment 
will  be  reduced  dollar-for-dollar  for  any  State 
supplemental  payment  which  Is  made  for 
care  provided  to  Institutionalized  Individuals 
If  this  care  could  be  provided  under  the 
States  Medicaid  program  This  provision  Is 
Intended  to  prevent  States  from  using  their 
cash  grant  programs  to  finance  care  In  In- 
stitutions which  do  not  meet  Medicaid  Stand- 
ards 

ReirnlruT segment  of  Institutions  and  orga- 
nizations under  Medicare  —The  bill  amends 
the  effective  date  of  Section  333  of  P  L.  9*- 
a09  to  accounting  periods  beginning  after 
December  31.  1973  Instead  of  December  31, 
1973  as  In  present  law  This  secUon  of  the 
law  limits  Medicare  reimbursement  to  the 
lesser  of  an  Institution's  costs  or  charges  to 
the  general  public.  The  provision  provides 
additional  time  for  such  institutions  to  ad- 
just their  charges  to  more  accurately  reflect 
their  costs 

ReimtyuTiement  of  phytical  therapists  un- 
der Ifedlcare —Section  351  of  PX.  93-808. 
which  details  the  approved  means  of  reim- 
bursing for  tbe  services  of  physical  thera- 


pists under  Medicare,  has  an  effective  date 
of  January  1.  1973  In  view  of  tbe  fact  that 
appropriate  regulations  Implementing  the 
provisions  have  not  been  Issued  as  yet,  the 
bill  Includes  an  amendment  m^k^ing  section 
351  of  Pi.  93-603  effective  following  publi- 
cation of  the  final  regulations 

Supervisory  pKpsieians—Th^  bill  includes 
an  amendment  directing  the  Secretary  oif 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  contract 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
undertaJke  a  study  covering  all  aspects  re- 
lated to  payment  for  professional  lervloes  In 
medical  schools  and  teaching  hospital 
settings;  the  extent  to  which  funds  ex- 
pended under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are 
supporting  the  training  of  medical  special- 
ties which  are  in  excess  supply;  how  such 
funds  could  be  expended  in  ways  which 
support  more  national  distribution  of  physi- 
cian manpower  both  geographically  and  by 
specialty;  the  extent  to  which  such  funds 
support  or  encourage  teaching  programs 
which  tend  to  disproportionately  attract  for- 
eign medical  graduates:  and  the  existing 
and  appropriate  role  that  part  of  such  funds 
which  are  expended  to  meet  In  whole  or  In 
part  the  cost  of  salaries  of  interns  and  real- 
dens  In  teaching  programs  approved  as 
specified  In  Medicare 

trNKMPLOTMENT  INSUKAXCE 

Extended  unemployment  compensation  — 
Under  present  law.  13  weeks  of  extended  un- 
employment Icksurance  benefits  i  In  addition 
to  the  36  weeks  of  regular  benefits*  are  avail- 
able with  50  percent  Federal  financing  if  the 
rate  of  Insured  unemployment  Is  high 
enough  either  nationally  or  In  a  particular 
State.  Under  the  permanent  provisions  of 
present  law.  as  they  relate  to  triggering  pro- 
grams m  Individual  States,  insured  unem- 
ployment In  a  SUte  must  be  at  least  4  per- 
cent and  It  must  be  at  least  30  percent 
higher  than  it  was  In  a  comparable  period 
in  the  two  prior  years  Under  temporary  pro- 
visions In  the  law.  due  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  December.  1973.  a  State  whose  Insured 
unemployment  rate  exceeds  4.5  percent  may 
pay  extended  benefiu  with  50  percent  Fed- 
eral matching  even  though  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  drops  to  below  130  percent  of  the 
rate  during  the  prior  two  years  and  may. 
continue  to  make  such  payments  so  long  as 
Its  Insured  unemplojrment  rate  does  not 
drop  below  4  percent  The  amendment  would, 
for  a  90  day  period,  permit  Federal  matching 
of  extended  benefits  in  any  State  whose  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  exceeds  4  percent 
without  regard  to  the  130  percent  require- 
ment 

ClJaiCAl,  »^fD  CONTOtMINC  4SCKrrDICKNT9 

The  amendment  includes  a  number  of 
clerical  and  conforming  amendments  de- 
signed to  correct  errors  and  oversights  In  last 
year's  social  security  amendments. 

sociAi.  sacrarrv  cash  snrKrrrs 

Automatic  increases  in  earnings  test 
exempt  amount. — The  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  percentage  rise  in  the  re- 
tirement test  exempt  amount  under  the  au- 
tomatic increase  provisions  (adopted  in  con- 
nection with  the  automatic  cost-of-living 
benefit  increase  provisions)  will  be  measured 

from  the  last  increase  In  the  exempt  amount      -"■"  ■-»-<. 

rather  than  from  the  last  increase  in  tax  base.^-^o  be  disabled 


an  Individual's  primary  lium  ranr^  Arr^.ount 
may  be  less  than  the  special  tnln!mvim  bone- 
fit  he  la  eligible  for.  but  deUvi.'^  retiremen- 
would  yield  a  higher  benefit  than  the  nuecu 
minimum  Under  present  law  the  l.'^.dlviduA. 
could  receive  the  lower  benefit  !n  tM.i  --ase 
the  amendment  would  let  him  taXe  the  high- 
er benefit 

Klimination  of  rprcial  age  72  h^nfttts  for 
people  entllted  to  SSf  — This  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  payment  i.f  th».  special 
benefits  payable  to  certain  p«r>pie  .,ver  age  7S 
who  are  not  Insured  for  reg-  lar  i>e:.efiTj!  ai^d 
who  are  eligible  for  SSI  pavme:.tj«  rnder  the 
present  law.  these  speclai  benefitj!  are  nt  t 
payable  to  people  who  are  reoeivi:.g  welfare 
paymenu.  The  1973  amandmsnu  h^  wever 
failed  to  Include  a  conforming  cha:.ge  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  ths  special  benefits 
to  people  receiving  SSI  paymenU. 

stTmxKorrAL  MDctrarrr  incomb 
Limitations  on  elt^bUUv  determinaticms 
under  resources  tests  of  State  pLans. — The 
Sfll  program  includes  a  grandfather  clau.-te 
under  which  an  Individual  who  was  getting 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  in  both 
December  1973  and  December  1973.  will  oon- 
tlnue  to  be  allowed  as  nmrh  in  rewoxirce* 
(■saets)  under  SSI  as  he  wa«  allciwe<l  \inder 
the  State  assistance  plan  in  e(Te<t  in  October 
1973.  This  amendment  would  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  such  an  Individual  have  been 
on  the  rolls  in  December  1973  and  would 
make  the  grandfather  clause  applicable  only 
for  as  long  as  he  remains  continuously  resi- 
dent In  the  State  m  which  he  was  getting 
assistance  In  December  1973  and  cotlnu- 
oualy  eligible  for  SSI  (except  that  periods  of 
Ineligibility  of  no  more  than  6  consecutive 
months  wUl  not  be  counted) 

Ltmitations  on  eligxbiliti/  and  benetlt  deter- 
minations under  income  tests  of  State  plans 
for  aid  to  the  blind  —The  SSI  program  in- 
cludes a  grandfather  clause  under  which  an 
Individual  who  was  getting  aid  to  the  blind 
in  December  1973  will  remain  eligible  under 
SSI  for  any  income  in  regard  to  which  he 
would  have  enjoyed  under  the  SUte  aid  to 
the  blind  plan  as  In  effect  in  October  1973 
This  amendment  would  make  the  grand- 
father clause  applicable  for  only  so  long  as 
the  Individual  renutlns  continuously  eligible 
for  SSI  (except  for  periods  of  InellglbUlty  not 
exceedng  C  months)  and  only  for  so  long 
as  he  remains  continuously  a  resident  of  the 
SUte  In  which  he  was  getting  asslsUnee  In 
December  1973 

Correction  of  erroneotis  desi{fnations  and 
cross-references  —Thla  tubaecUoa  would  cor- 
rect erroneous  section  numbers  and  cross  ref- 
erences In  the     present  law 

Initial  payments  to  presumptively  disabled 
individuals  unrecoverable  only  if  inditHdual 
is  ineliffible  because  not  disabled. — Pay- 
ments under  the  881  program  may  be 
made  for  up  to  three  months  to  otherwise 
eligible  Individuals  who  are  presumptively 
disabled  but  not  yet  determined  to  be  dis- 
abled. Such  paymenU  are  not  considered 
overpayments  under  any  condition  undsr 
existing  law.  This  amendment  would  allow 
such  payment  to  be  considered  overpay- 
ments (and  hence  subject  to  recapture)  if 
they  were  Incorrectly  made  for  reasons  other 
than  the  fact  the  Individual  was  found  not 


This  amendment  would  assure  that  the  auto- 
matic Increases  m  the  exempt  amount  in 
crease  In  proportion  to  all  increases  In  wage 
levels. 

Increase  in  certain  cases  of  delayed  re- 
tirement — When  an  individual  delays  bis  re- 
tirement past  age  S6.  bis  benefits  are  In- 
creased 1  percent  for  each  year  of  delay  up 
to  age  73  However,  this  increaas  for  deUy«d 
retirement  doee  not  apply  when  a  person  la 
eligible  for  the  special  minimum  benefit  for 
low-wage,  long-term  workers  (now  a  UTO 
monthly  benefit  If  the  worker  has  SO  years 
of  covered  employment)    It  la  possible  that 


Technical  correction  of  limitation  of  fiscal 
liabUity  of  States  for  optional  rupplementa- 
fton— Public  Law  93-803  Includes  a  savings 
clause  under  which  SUtes  are  assured  that 
certain  SUte  supplementary  coats  under  the 
SSI  program  will  not  exceed  their  coela  un- 
der the  old  programs  of  aid  to  the  aged. 
bllntt.  and  disabled  during  calendar  year 
1973  This  amendment  provides  that  In  fiscal 
1974.  Sutee  will  be  guaranteed  that  these 
coste  will  not  eiceed  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  their  calendar  1973  coste  This 
change  refiecte  the  fact  that  the  sfti  ^n>- 
gram  Is  in  effert  for  only  one-hair  »  ■.->.'-  in 
fiscal   1974    The  amendment  also  reet-.ros  a 
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word  inadvertently  dr  ipped  from  section  401 

(C)(1)    0(  Public    1**    92   603. 

Modifi-cation  oi  trans-itxanal  administrative 
provisions.— Public  Law  93-803  Included  a 
tranoltlonai  administrative  provision  re- 
quiring the  SUtes  to  agree  to  administer  all 
or  part  of  the  new  861  program  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government,  for  a  1-year  tran- 
sitional period.  As  a  result  of  an  error  In 
drafting,  this  1-year  transitional  period 
would  begin  In  July  1974,  6  months  after  the 
program  U  eflectlve.  The  amendment  would 
add  the  first  6  months  of  1974  to  the  transi- 
tional period  (making  an  18-month  period). 
This  amendment  also  adds  Utle  VI  (the  new 
social  services  title  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled)  to  the  list  of  titles  under  which 
Federal  funding  would  be  denied  to  the 
SUtes  If  they  refuse  to  enter  Into  these  tran- 
sitional arrangements. 

Inclusion  of  title  VI  in  limitation  on  grants 
to  States  for  social  services. — This  amend- 
ment would  change  the  social  services  limi- 
tation enacted  In  Public  Law  93-513  to  con- 
form It  to  the  transfer  of  services  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  from  the  old  titles 
I.  X,  xrv,  and  XVI  to  the  new  title  VI. 

Conforming  amendments  to  general  pro- 
i-isions  of  Social  Security  Act.— A  number  of 
general  provisions  In  title  XI  of  the  Social 
-Security  Act  dealing  with  the  definition  of 
the  term  "SUte",  with  demonstration  proj- 
ecu,  and  with  the  procedures  for  review 
of  SUte  assistance  plans  do  not  reflect  pro- 
visions enacted  last  year  which  transfer  the 
services  programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  to  a  new  title  VI  of  the  Act  and 
which  make  special  provision  for  programs 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  In  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam.  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
amendment  would  conform  these  sections 
to  the  law  enacted  last  year. 

Transitiorial  Federal  payments. — PL.  92- 
603  repeals  the  existing  programs  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  at  tbe  same 
time  that  the  new  SSI  program  la  com- 
menced— January  1.  1974.  The  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
continue  to  make  payments  to  the  SUtes 
under  the  repealed  programs  for  two  pur- 
poses: (1)  to  meet  the  Federal  matching  ob- 
ligation based  on  SUte  expenditures  prior 
to  the  repeal  date,  and  (2)  to  match  SUU 
expenditures  after  the  repeal  date  In  con- 
nection with  closing  out  the  old  programs. 

AID    TO     FAMtLIES     WFTH     DlPrNDENT     CHILOREN 

Federal  matching  for  AFDC  payments  to 
Indians  -VdAct  an  Act  of  April  19.  1950  the 
Federal  matching  for  asslsunce  payments 
for  the  aged  and  the  blind  and  for  families 
with  children  Is  Increased  substantially  with 
respect  to  asslsUnce  furnished  to  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Indians  Section  303(c)  of  PL. 
93-803  repealed  this  provision  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  1974  when  the  new  SSI  program  ukes 
effect.  This  amendment  would  restore  that 
Act  Insofar  as  It  applies  to  the  AFr>C  pro- 
gram. 

MKBTCASE   AND  MKDICAID 

Clarification  of  coverage  of  hospitalization 
for  dental  services. — The  amendment  clari- 
fies that  Medicare  Part  A  coverage  of  hos- 
plUllMitlon  In  connection  with  dental  serv- 
ices Is  available  only  In  behalf  of  an  Indi- 
vidual for  whom  a  physician  or  dentist  cer- 
tifies that  his  underlying  medical  condition 
and  clinical  sUtus  require  hospitalization  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of  such  dental 
services. 

Continuation  of  State  agreements  for  cov- 
erage of  certain  individuals — The  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  continuation  of  SUte 
agreemenu  for  the  purchase  of  Medicare 
Part  B  coverage  (buy-In)  on  behalf  of  Indi- 
viduals eligible  for  the  supplemenui  security 
Income  program. 

Technical  improvement  of  provisions  gov- 
erning disposition  of  HMO  savings —Tbt 
amendntent  deletes  an  unnecessary  and  am- 
biguous clause  in  the  provisions  governing 
CXnC 3714 — Part  33 


the    disposition    oi    savings    realized    by   an 
HMO. 

Technical  improvement  of  prot>i»ions  gov- 
erning allowabie  HMO  premium  charges. — 
The  amendmerjt  provides  lor  the  inclusion 
of  the  cost  of  re;;.£  jrii:.<€  required  by  SUte 
laws  In  determining  the  oosU  incurred  by 
an  HMO. 

Application  for  assistance  on  behalf  of  de- 
ceased individuals  ■ — The  amendment  clarl- 
fles  that  application  lor  retroactive  Medicaid 
coverage  may  be  made  en  behalf  of  a  de- 
ceased Uidivlduai  by  aix-lher  person. 

Expansu.m  of  tnter'neduitr  care  facil- 
ity ounerstirip  disclosure  requirements. — The 
amendment  conUlns  a  provision  requiring 
the  dlscolsure  of  the  names  of  those  who 
own  obligations  secured  by  the  assets  of  the 
Intermediate  care  facility  as  well  as  the 
names  of  those  who  are  owners  of  the  facility. 
Technical  modification  of  extended  Med- 
icaid eligibility  for  AFDC  recipient*. — Pi.  93- 
603  Included  a  provision  which  would  require 
SUtes  to  provide  Medicaid  coverage  for  an 
additional  4-naonth  period  to  persons  who 
lose  their  ellglbUlty  for  APDC  cash  assistance 
and  therefore  Medicaid  because  of  increased 
Income.  The  amendment  restricts  to  appli- 
cability of  this  provision  to  persons  actually 
receiving  AFDC  payments  (as  opposed  to  per- 
sons eligible  for  but  not  actuaJly  receiving 
payments).  It  also  extends  coverage  to  per- 
sons who  become  Ineligible  for  AFDC  because 
of  Increased  hours  of  employment  as  well  as 
Increased  Income. 

Limitation  on  payments  to  States  for  ex- 
penditures in  relation  to  disabled  individuals 
eligible  for  Medicare. — The  amendment  con- 
tains a  provision  under  which  payments  will 
not  be  available  under  Medicaid  for  services 
which  could  have  been  provided  to  eligible 
disabled  Individuals  under  Medicaid  If  such 
Individuals  had  been  enrolled  In  Part  B  of 
Medicare.  Current  law  Includes  this  require- 
ment for  the  aged. 

Federal  payment  for  cost  of  inspecting  in- 
stitutions limited  to  expenses  incurred  dur- 
ing covered  period. — The  amendment  clarifies 
that  100  percent  Federal  matching  for  the 
cost  of  Inspecting  long-term  care  Institu- 
tions will  be  made  for  cosU  Incurred  rather 
than  sums  expended  between  October  1,  1972 
and  June  30.  1974. 

Federal  payments  for  family  planning  ex- 
penditures not  limited  to  administrative 
costs. — The  amendment  conUlns  a  provision 
clarifying  the  fact  that  90  percent  Federal 
matching  for  family  planning  Is  available 
for  the  cost  of  provWlng  family  planning 
services  and  not  merely  for  the  cost  attribu- 
table to  administering  such  programs. 

Exception  to  limitation  on  payrnents  to 
States  for  expenditurrs  in  relation  to  indi- 
viduals eligible  for  Medicare. — Current  law 
provides  that  Federal  matching  will  not  be 
available  under  Medicaid  for  amounU  ex- 
pended for  medical  assistance  with  respect 
to  Individuals  65  or  over  which  would  not 
have  been  so  expended  If  the  Individuals  In- 
volved had  been  enrolled  In  Part  B  of  Medi- 
care. The  amendment  would  extend  this 
stipulation  to  disabled  persons  eligible 
for  Medicare.  This  stipulation  will  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  expenditures  arising  out  of  the 
requirement  that  SUtes  provide  retroactive 
Medicaid  ellglbUlty  In  cerUln  Instances. 

Utilization  review  by  medical  personnel  as- 
sociated with  an  institution. — The  amend- 
ment eliminates  requirement  In  Medicaid 
that  the  review  of  Institutional  care  may  not 
be  performed  by  an  employee  of  a  ho^ltal. 
Authority  to  prescribe  srtandards  under 
title  XIX  for  active  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness.— The  amendment  deletes  the  reference 
to  regulations  for  active  treatment  under 
Medicare  (which  do  not  exist  In  such  form) 
and  gives  the  SecreUry  authority  under 
Medicaid  to  establish  such  regulations. 
Correction  of  erroneous  designatione  and 


cross-references. — Corrects  clerical  errors  In 
title  XJDC 

Deletion  of  obsolete  prcrrisions — Deletes 
obsolete  provisions  in  title  XIX. 

l>eterrn\nax\on  of  aviouni  of  exclusion  for 
diiapproved  expenditures  by  institutions  re- 
imbursed on  fixed  fee  or  negotiated  rate 
basvf. — PX  93-803  Included  a  provision  pro- 
vldlr.K  a  ".Imitation  on  Federal  participation 
for  disapproved  capital  eicpendltures  The 
a.^-.endment  prcvldes  that  lii  the  case  of  dis- 
approved capital  expenditure*  bv  an  institu- 
tion reimbursed  on  a  fixed  fee  or  negotiated 
rate  basis  the  Secretary  shaU  determine  the 
amount  by  which  the  reimbursement  Is  to 
be  reduced  becau.'ie  of  such  expenditures. 
There  is  currently  no  prevision  governing 
the  determination  of  reductions  for  institu- 
tions reimbursed  on  a  fixed  fee  or  negotiated 
rate  basis  rather  than  a  per  capita  basis 

Technical  improvement  of  authority  to  in- 
clude expenses  related  to  capital  expendi- 
tures in  certain  cases. — The  amendment  cor- 
rects clerical  errors. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  the 
will  of  Congrres5  that  it  wants  a  social 
security  bill  pa.'^sed  in  thi.'^  calendar  year. 
It  should  then  support  the  position  taken 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Mr,  Long. 

The  social  security  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  was  a  massive  bill  It  can  be 
measured  in  one  respect  by  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  already 
called  attention  to.  The  Senate-passed 
version  of  H.R.  3153  contained  a  first- 
year  cost  of  $6  4  billion.  This  meant  that 
many  items  were  in  it  that  were  far- 
reachtng,  that  were  broad,  that  were 
controversial.  Some  of  them  had  not 
been  considered  by  the  House.  As  to  many 
of  the  Items,  there  have  been  no  hearings 
on  that  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  I  sent  my 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  thought  I 
had  called  It  up.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  ca"!  up  my  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  PRJESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  wi:i  be  stated. 

The  second  a-ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
Strike  out  all  afUr  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

rNTERIM    COST-Or-LIVING    rNCSKASZS    IN    SOCIAL 

SECTTRrrr  BXNEnrs 
SecTiow  1.  (a)  Section  201  (a)  (1 )  of  Public 
Law  93-66  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
percentage  by  which"  and  all  that  follows 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"7  per  centum.". 

(b)  Section  201(a)  (2)  of  Public  Law  93-66 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "May  1974"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Feb- 
ruary 1974":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "January  1975"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "June  1974". 

(c)  Section  201(b)  of  PubUc  Law  93-66  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(k>)  Th*  mcre««e  in  aodal  aecurlty  b«n«- 
flts  autbonzed  under  uua  mcUod  ahaU  b« 
pronded.  MOd  ^nr  det«rmiQ*Uona  by  tb*  8ao- 
retAry  ta  connection  vttb  tb«  prorlaton  of 
sucb  Incrwe  in  tMneflu  tixtdi.  b«  mad*.  In 
the  m«nn«r  pnecrlbed  in  section  315(1)  of 
the  SoclAl  Security  Act  for  tHe  ImpleoMnt*- 
Uon  of  0Q«t-of-Uv1nc  Increaeea  iiitriiiif  rt 
under  title  n  of  such  Act,  except  tbat — 

"(1)  Xb»  aooount  of  sucb  lncre«ee  kbaU 
be  7  per  centum, 

"(3)  In  tbe  c«ae  of  any  Individ uej  entitled 
to  montlUy  insurance  beoeflte  payable  pur- 
suant to  MctlckQ  a03ie)  of  luob  Act  for  Feb- 
ruary 1974  (without  the  appllcaUon  of  mc- 
Uon  20a(J)  (1)  or  223  lb)  of  »uch  Act).  Includ- 
ing cucb  benefit*  baaed  oa  a  primary  insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  section  215 
(a)  (3)  of  aucb  Act  aa  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, sucta  Increase  shall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  such 
section  303(e),  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  entitled 
to  monthly  Insiirance  benefits  payable  pur- 
suant to  section  303(f)  of  such  Act  for 
February  1974  (without  the  application  of 
section  303(J)(f)  or  233(b)  of  such  Act), 
Including  such  benefits  baaed  on  a  primary 
Insiirance  amount  determined  under  section 
315(ai(3)  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  this 
section,  such  increase  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (3)(B)  of 
such  section  903(f),". 

(d>  Secuon  »l(c)  (3)  of  Public  Law  9S-M 


Is  amended  by  striking  out   "May  1974"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "February  1974". 

<e)  aaetkn  aoi(d)  of  PubUo  Law  93-06  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "DeoaaUter  1974" 
each  place  It  appears  and  InawTlin  in  Itsu 
thereof   'May  1974". 

(f)  Section  303(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  an  IndlTidual  enUtled 
to  monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  under 
this  section  for  any  month  prior  to  January 
1973  wboae  benefits  were  not  redetannliMd 
under  section  103(g>  of  the  Social  ~^- .-r"  ■. 
Amendments  of  1973.  such  bener-.«  -■•  v. 
not  be  redetermlr<><^   -r-x-a..--   *.     <«  *r.- 

tlon,  but  shall  be  '■,i..^-        -in..-  ■.    ^..  ,■ 

general  benefit  tncrt-i^iie  i  ■»  UrCneU  in  •w 
tlon  315(1)  (S))  or  any  Increase  in  ben*r.j. 
made  under  or  pursuant  to  section  315(if. 
Including  for  this  purpoae  the  increase  pro- 
vided effective  for  Uarch  1974.  as  though 
such  redetermination  had  been  made  " 

(g)  Section  303(f)  of  the  Social  Sec\ir1ty 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  entitled 
to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  under 
this  section  for  any  month  prior  to  January 
1973  whoae  benefits  were  not  redetermined 
under  section  103(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972,  such  benefits  shall 
not  be  redetermined  pursuant  to  such  sec- 


tion, but  shall  be  lnrr>'»_-.^'  pursuant  to 
any  general  benefit  lnf.-»H./>-  i.^  defined  In 
section  316(1)  (3) )  or  ar.  :  r»a«e  In  bene- 
fits made  under  or  purBuact  to  section 
315(1).  Including  for  this  purpose  the  in- 
crease provided  effective  for  March  1974. 
■a   though    such    redeterm^lnatlon   had   been 


(b)(1)  SecUon  315(a)  (S)  of  th«  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"M  50"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "WOO". 

(2)  TTie  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  t>e  effective  with  respect  to  bene- 
fits payable  for  months  aft*r  February  1974 

(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  to  whom 
monthly  benefits  are  payable  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  February 
'"74  (without  the  application  of  section 
'J(J)(1)  or  233(b)  of  such  Act),  and  to 
A:.om  section  a02(m)  of  such  Act  la  ap- 
plicable for  such  month,  such  section  ahall 
continue  to  be  applicable  to  such  benefits 
for  the  months  of  March  through  May  1974 
for  which  auch  Individual  remains  the  only 
Individual  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  on 
the  basis  of  the  ■%-'is»*  md  self -employment 
Income  of  the  t:-  — h.v»-".  insured  individual. 

KLKVXM - PSBCSMT    IN'  HCA.HI    IN    SOCIAI.   SKTCarTT 

BaNcrrra 
Sac.   3.    (a)    Section   315(a)    of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table    and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof    the 
following : 


•1 

benefit  under  1939 

M 

(Prianiy 

raMnace 

•Msaat 

tfl<cli»e  tir 

Septamber 

»72) 

Nt 

(A>«rift  moiKMy  asii) 

IV 

(Primsry 

inturanca 

nnovat) 

V 

(IHaiinvm 

ra«Mty 

bensMs) 

"It  «n  indindmCs 
>ri  inary  msurwict 
b  aaaM  (u  dtttt- 
iwasd  undaf 

.(d))»- 


Or  IMI 
primary 


Mast 


Or  bb  avecaf* 

isaaUMv  wata  (ta 

ManaiMed  undar 

sabtac  (k))  a— 


••»« 


Bstaet 


<e))«i-      At 


Tka  MMMint 

rafafrad  to 

in  tha 

ptacadinf 

parafTaphi 

at  tha 

lubMctMn 

ikalbe— 


til  21 
UK 
17.(1 
1&4I 
1125 
2101 
21  «6 
21.29 
21. » 
22.25 
22.69 
23.00 
2145 

21  n 

24.21 
24.(1 
2101 
21 49 

21*3 
2141 
2116 
27.47 
2101 
21M 
21 2« 
21» 
31  }7 
31*3 
31.37 
32.01 
32.(1 
33.21 
33.0 
34.  SI 
3101 
3111 
3141 
37.09 
37.(1 
3121 
39.13 
31(9 
4134 
4LU 


ti&n 

11 14 
17.(0 
1140 
1124 
2100 
21(4 
21.21 

21.  ■ 
22.29 

22.  U 
23L0O 
2Xa 
21  7« 
24.20 
24.60 
2100 

2ia 

2192 
2140 
2194 
27. 4C 
2109 
21  (i 
2125 
21(0 
3136 
31*2 
31.36 
32.00 
32.(0 
33.20 
31M 
34.  SO 
35.09 
3Sl» 
3140 
37.06 
37  60 
31,20 
3112 
3166 
40.33 
41.12 
41.  7« 


164.  SO 
HIO 

67.10 
Ml  49 
91.09 
12.10 
94.(0 
1120 

mo 
«.io 

101.40 
10100 
104.10 
10170 

101  n 

11130 
112.10 
114.20 
11100 
117.10 
11170 
Ul.40 
12130 
12110 
U7. 10 
121 B 
131  SO 
132.  SO 
134.39 
13100 
136.00 
13170 
141.(0 
143.40 
14120 
147  20 
141(0 

isaio 

1S2.70 
IS4w40 
1S140 
1S120 
1S160 
1(1.(0 
1(3.(0 


$77 

79 
6) 
62 
14 

tt 

a 
» 
11 

93 
15 

97 
96 
100 
102 
103 
106 
107 
106 
110 
114 
111 
123 
126 
133 
137 
142 
147 
ISi 
ISS 
161 
1(5 
170 
175 
17* 
III 
1« 
111 
IM 
203 
206 
212 
217 
222 


176 

76 

n 

61 
13 
15 

87 

n 

90 
»2 
14 
96 
97 
19 
101 
102 
1S4 
106 
107 
109 
113 
116 
122 
127 
132 
136 
141 
146 
ISO 
156 
160 
164 
1(9 
174 
176 
163 
116 
193 
117 
202 
297 
211 
2I( 
221 
225 


S9160 

1130 
97  50 
11  30 
101. 10 
10120 
10110 
10110 
10110 
111  10 
112.60 
114.40 
111  SO 
111  SO 
12110 
12XS0 
124.  SO 
12110 
12110 
13110 
UZ.H 
134.60 
131K 
13110 
141. 10 
14X00 
144.10 
147. 10 
14*.  10 
iSl.OO 
15120 
155.10 
157  20 
ISO.  20 
1(1.20 
163.40 
1(126 
1(7  SO 
1(6.  SO 
171.40 
17179 
17170 
177.40 
171(0 
1*1.(0 


mat 


payable  (aa 
pre»i<ad  in 
jet  2tU(i» 
on  tba  bauj 
a(  ha  vafaa 
andistf- 
amptoymaet 


U4i(e 

143.00 
14130 
141.00 
151.70 
154.10 
157  70 
160  20 
1(3.40 
1(120 
Id  00 
171.(0 

174.  n 
i77.a 

161.20 
ICIIO 
166.10 
1&20 
1*120 
11149 
IML4e 
202.29 
20140 
20140 
2U.79 
214.  SO 
217.40 
220.70 
223.70 
221  SO 
22in 
232.70 
235.60 
239.10 
241.60 
24110 
247.60 
251.40 
254.40 
257.10 
2(0.(0 
261(0 
2(110 
2(9.40 
272.40 


(frimary  imuranca 
bana«t  undsf  1939 
Act,  as  awdifted) 


II 

(frimary 
iiBurancs 
aal 


1972)    (Avsraia  mentMy  «a|a) 


"It  an  individual's 
pnmary  ins«ranca 
bafwftt  (n  dataf- 
minad  undar 

(d))«— 


But  not 


At  least— 


Or  h<j 

primary 

insuranea 

amount 

(asdatsr- 

mined 

undar 

tubsac 

(c»i»- 


Atl 


Or  hn  avaraia 

montMy  wa(a  (ai 
datarminad  undar 
(b»  i»- 

Bul  net 

■lora 

tban— 


IV 


(Primary 

insuranea 

amount) 


Tha  amount 

ratarrad  to 

in  tha 

prtcadmi 

paragraphs 

ol  this 

lubsactHM) 

shall  ba- 


wl. 77 
42.45 
43.21 
43.77 
44.  4S 
44.  » 


S42.44 
4120 
U76 
44.44 
44  16 
4S.  60 


Sid  SO 
1(7.30 
1(9.40 
171.00 
172.70 
174.  n 
171(0 
17119 
1(0.20 
162.00 
ICllO 
11170 
1(7. SO 
19*.  SO 
111.  10 
in.  10 
194.  SO 
11160 
11160 
200.30 
202.00 
204  00 
201*0 
707.10 
201.40 
211.20 
21130 
21100 
217.00 
21170 
220.40 
222.40 
224.20 
22120 
227.10 
22*.  60 
231.60 
23130 
23140 
231*0 
23160 
240  30 
242.20 
243.  *0 
245.40 


231 
23( 
240 
245 
2S0 
254 
2S9 
264 
266 
273 
279 
2*2 
267 
292 
216 
301 
30( 
310 
31 S 
320 
324 
329 
334 
336 
343 

3a 

352 
357 
3(2 
3(6 
371 
376 
390 
365 
390 
394 
391 
404 
406 
413 
411 
422 
427 
432 


»30 
235 
231 
244 
249 
253 
256 
263 
2(7 
272 
277 
2*1 
2*6 
291 
295 
300 
306 
309 
314 
319 
323 
32* 
333 
337 
342 
347 
351 
356 
361 
365 
370 
375 
379 
364 
30 
393 
3S* 
403 
407 
412 
417 
421 
426 
431 
436 


{1(3.10 

l«&.IO 

in  10 

1*9.90 
191.70 
194.10 
196.10 
117.70 
200.10 
202.10 
204  20 
206.20 
20120 
210.40 
212.20 
214.40 
216  40 
21130 
220.  SO 
222.40 
224.30 
221  SO 
221  SO 
230.  *0 
232  50 
234  SO 
231*0 
23170 
240.90 
242  *0 
244  70 
246.10 
246.90 
251  10 
252.90 
254  90 
257. 10 
259  00 
261  30 
263  00 
264.90 
261*0 
268.90 
270.70 
272.40 


(Maximum 

tamily 

banahts) 

And  Iha 

maximum 

amount  ol 

banahts 

payable  (as 

providad  in 

sac  203(a)) 

on  Iha  tMsis 

ol  his  wafas 

andsall- 

amploymant 

income 

shall  ba~ 


C75.70 
27170 
2(2.00 
2*120 
292.10 
296.(0 
302.60 
30140 
311 10 
311 OO 
324.(0 
329.50 
335.40 
341  30 
345.10 
351.70 
357.60 
362.40 
36120 

'"!  TO 

nu.  :o 

390.50 
39120 

ir-  XI 

i.»  90 
I,;  •* 
4i;.40 

423.30 
421  OO 
431*0 
439.60 
444.50 
450.30 
45110 
460.(0 
46170 
472.60 
477  20 
463.10 
4*1*0 
491  OO 
499.40 
505.30 
$11.20 


December  21  y  197$ 


LUNUR£6i)10NAL  R£CORD  --  ^FNATF 


43105 


(rrimary  insurance 
baasM  undar  1939 
Act.  as  BsAisd) 


"It  an  individual's 
primary  insuranea 
banafit  (as  datar- 
minad undar 
subasc.  (d))  is— 


"At 


But  not 
Biors 

than— 


(Primary 

insuranea 

arrwunt 

aOactiva  tor 

Saptambar 

1972) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  datar- 
minad 
undar 
subsac 
(c))  i»- 


Nl 


(Atiersta  nioetMy  araai) 


Or  his  avarafe 

monthly  wa|e  (as 

datermined  under 

subsac  (b))  is— 

B«it  not 

more 

At  least-  than— 


S247.40 
24190 
250.60 
252.50 
254.10 
255.80 
257.40 
259.40 
260.90 
262  60 
264  50 
266.10 
267  80 
269.70 
271.20 
272.90 
274.60 
27140 
27110 
279.90 
2*1.70 
2S120 
284.90 
286. 60 
28140 
290.10 
291.50 
29110 
294.60 
29120 
297.(0 
299  20 
300.60 
302.20 
30160 
305.30 
306.80 
30130 
309.90 
311.30 
312.80 
314  40 
315.90 
317.40 
31190 
320.40 
321.90 
32140 
325.00 
32160 
32100 
329.(0 
331.00 
332.00 
S3r90 
334.10 
335.30 
33150 
337.70 
33190 
34110 
341.30 
342.50 
34170 
344.90 
34110 
347.30 
3a  SO 

349  70 

350  90 
352  10 
353.30 


J437 
441 
446 

45: 

455 

460 

46S 

469 

474 

479 

483 

488 

493 

497 

502 

b07 

SU 

51( 

521 

52S 

530 

535 

539 

544 

549 

554 

557 

561 

564 

568 

571 

575 

578 

582 

585 

589 

592 

SM 

599 

603 

606 

610 

613 

617 

621 

624 

628 

631 

635 

638 

U? 

653 
657 

6«! 

e*6 
bi\ 

686 
691 
696 
701 
706 
711 
716 
721 
726 
731 
736 
741 


S440 
US 
450 
454 
4S9 
464 
468 
473 
478 
482 
487 
492 
496 
501 
506 
510 
S15 
520 
524 
529 
534 
538 
543 
548 
553 
556 
560 
563 
567 
570 
574 
577 
5*1 
5*4 

sn 

591 

595 
598 

602 
605 
609 
612 
616 
620 
623 
627 
630 
634 
637 
641 
«.44 
■^t 

>:Sfc 
•^. 
bti 
670 

S75 
•Jtf. 
%>.'. 

•>■»! 

;o5 

710 
715 
720 
725 
730 
735 
740 
745 


(Primary 

insurance 

amevnt) 


Tha  amount 

ratarrad  to 

in  tha 

praeadini 

parairaphs 

oltkts 

subsection 

shall  be— 


b  !■  Effective  June  :,  !974,  seftmns  227 
A.:.A  ii8  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  '  668.00"  wher^ve.r  !t 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
.(vrg^r  of  (64  40  or  the  amount  most  recently 
estabUshed  In  ;ieu  thereof  under  section  2\b 
ll)",  and  by  striking  out  -(aQ  OC''  wherrver 
It  appears  and  unsertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  'the 
'.aJTrw  of  (3330  or  the  amount  nvoet  recently 
pfltaibltahed  In  lieu  thereof  under  section  215 
(1)". 

(3)  Section  202(a)  (4)  of  I»ubnc  Iaw  93^336 
Is  hereby  r*p>e*led. 


J274.  70 
276.90 
27120 
280.30 
282.10 
284.00 
285.80 
2(100 
2*9.60 
291.50 
29160 
295  40 
297.30 
299.40 
301.10 
30100 
304.90 
30190 
308.70 
310.60 
312. 70 
314.40 
31130 
31140 
320.20 
322.10 
32160 
325.40 
327.10 
32180 
330.40 
332.20 
33170 
335.50 
337.00 
338.90 
340.60 
342.30 
343.90 
64S.60 
347  30 
349  00 
35a  70 
352.40 
354.00 
355. 70 
357.40 
359.00 
3(0.(0 
3(2.60 
364.10 
365.90 
367.50 
*S  60 

370  90 
372.20 
37160 

VI  90 
376  20 
?"  60 
J'8  90 

38!  50 
3«?  90 
3«4  20 
38i  50 
385  90 
38«  ?0 
3«9  60 
3%  90 
392.20 


(Maximum 

family 

banams) 


And  tha 

maximum 

amount  of 

benefits 

payable  (as 

providad  in 

sac  203(a)) 

on  the  basis 

Of  his  waits 

•adssM- 

•aiployinent 

income 

shall  be— 


$51150 
51150 
519  40 
521.70 
524.60 
527.50 
530.00 
532.(0 
535.80 
53120 
541.20 
544.10 
546.40 
549.30 
552.20 
554.60 
557.50 
560.50 
562.70 
565.70 
568.60 
571.00 
57190 
57180 
579.80 
581.50 
58190 
585.70 
58100 
589.80 
592.00 
59190 
515.10 
597.90 
600.30 
602.00 
604.40 
606.10 
60160 
610.30 
612.90 
614.40 
61170 
619. 10 
620.80 
62120 
625.30 
62140 
631.30 
634.40 
637.20 
640.30 
64110 
645.00 
646.70 
649.10 
651.40 
65170 
651 10 
(S140 
6(170 
663.10 
66140 
667.70 
670.00 
672.40 
674.  70 
677.00 
679.40 
681.70 
684.00 
5«6  ti 


II 


III 


(Pnmary  insurance 
benefit  undar  1939 
act  as  modified) 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

effactiit  for 

Saptambar 

1972)    (Avaraja  monthly  waie) 


"If  an  Individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
sobsec.  (d))  is— 


At  least- 


But  not 

more 

than— 


Or  Ms 

primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsac 
(c))i»- 


Or  his  averate 

monthljr  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsac  (b))  is— 


At  least- 


But  not 

more 

than— 


$354  50 

355  50 

356  50 
357.50 
35150 
359.50 
360.50 
361.50 
362.50 
36150 
365.50 
361  SO 
36150 
367.50 
36150 
369.  SO 
37150 
371.50 
372.50 
373. SO 
374,50 
375.50 
37150 
377.50 
37150 
379.50 
380.50 
381  50 
382.50 
383.50 
384.50 
385.50 
38150 
387.50 
3(150 
38150 
390.50 
391  50 
392.50 
39150 
394.  SO 
395.50 
396  5C 

yi' 


sc 


404.50 


$746 
751 
756 
761 
766 
771 
776 
781 
786 
791 
796 
801 
(06 
811 
816 
821 
826 
831 
836 
(41 
S46 
851 
856 
861 
866 
871 
876 
881 
886 
891 
896 
901 
906 
911 
916 
921 
926 
931 
936 
941 
946 
951 
956 
961 


99. 

996 
1.001 
1.SB6 
1.M1 

!.«• 

Cm 

1.076 

uou 

1,0K 
1.H1 

1  096 


$750 
755 
760 
765 
770 
775 
780 
785 
790 
795 
800 
805 
810 
815 
820 
825 
830 
835 
840 
845 
850 
855 
860 
865 
870 
875 
880 
885 
890 
895 
900 
905 
910 
915 
920 
925 
930 
935 
940 
945 
950 
955 
9bC 


98t 
S8j 
«t 
99b 
1.000 
1,005 
1,010 
1,015 
1,020 
1,BZS 
1,030 
1.035 
1,040 
1.045 
1.050 
1.055 
1,060 
1,0(5 
l,e7D 
1.975 

\.tm 

l.OK 
1.010 
1,09$ 
1  100 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

In  the 

praeadini 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be- 


393.50 
394.70 
395.80 
39190 
39100 
399.10 
400.20 
401.30 
402.40 
403.50 
404.60 

405  80 

406  90 
40100 
409.10 
41120 
411.30 
412.40 
411  SO 
414.60 
41170 
41190 
41100 
41110 
42120 
421.30 
422.40 
42150 
442.60 
425.70 
426.80 
42100 
42110 
43129 
431.30 
432.40 
43150 
434.60 
435.70 
43180 
437.90 
431.10 
440   2d 
<■«.    3C 
*i.   4C 
»4j  5C 
U4   60 
"S  70 
4*6  8C 
M"  9C 

US  oc 

i-c  ac 

«i.   X 

*i:  oc 

«b3  00 
«S4  OC 
4ii,  a> 
ib6  OC 
ii'  OC 
ibt  OC 
ibS  X 
«oC  OC 
46;  DC^ 
46:  OC. 
463  OC 
*64  CX 
4t.i  OC 
tw  OC 
4£"  OC 
to*.  OC 
461W 


(Maiin 

family 

benefits) 

And  the 
maximum 
lot 


9iinMe(at 

provided  in 
sec  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  waits 
and  self- 
employment 
income 
shallbe— 


68170 

690.70 

692.60 

694.60 

696.50 

69150 

700.30 

702.30 

704.20 

706.20 

70110 

710. 10 

712.00 

714.00 

715.90 

717.90 

719  80 

721.80 

72170 

725.70 

727.50 

729.50 

731. «) 

73140 

73130 

737.30 

73120 

741.20 

74110 

74110 

747.00 

749.00 

75190 

752.90 

754.70 

756.70 

75160 

760.60 

762.50 

764.50 

76140 

768.40 

77103 

772.30 

774.29 

77120 

77108 

^80  00 

'S:  90 

~8i  90 

'KS  80 

't'  3C 

'tS  30 

's:. » 

'S?  80 

:94  50 

'96  30 

■'9«  00 

■95  80 

so;  M 

8C3  3C 
SOi  00 

aot  K) 

soe  bo 

e:c  30 

«:;  oc 

i.l  80 

8.-    3C' 

i.i  ac 
t2&8B 


•c]  The  amendment  made  by  subsection* 
A,  ax.d  .b,  atia:;  apply  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Socla: 
Security  Act  for  months  after  May  1974.  and 
with  respect  to  iump-sum  death  p>ayments 
iiider  section  301,1,1  of  such  Act  In  the  case 
■  4  denths  occurring  after  euoh  month. 

di  Secuon  202;ai^3i  erf  Public  Law  92- 
336  18  amended  by  strlfclng  out  "Januiu-y  ;, 
:»75  In  subparagraphs  lA).  (B),  and  iC> 
and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  In  each  !n- 
<-ta:ire  "J-.ine   ;.    ;9~4 


MODmCATTON  OF  COST-OF- LTTINC  BtrScrTT 

rwcEiAsj  no\isioNs 

.^.K     3      a  I    Clause    il)   of  secti,j:.   2.5   i)(l) 

A      if  the  ScKTla:  Security  Act  l«  amended  to 

-ftta    ajs   follows  the    calendar    qua.-t*r 

eridlT-^j  (  r,   Marc.*^   3:     -'  each   ve«.'  after   ;v"i, 

t  riaus«>  :;  , ,'  s«^tl^,n  i:j  :  ;  Bi 
,>f  .'ufh  .^ct  ;s  arne.nded  b\  5triimg  out  'in 
wnich  a  law'  and  a,l  that  fallcws  and  trisert- 
::iK  :n  lieu  there^.-f  "tf  in  the  year  pr:or  to 
•=.:  h  year  a  law  ha*  b*e;;  enacted  provicU:.g 
K  ge:,eral  ber.ent  Inc.-ease  under  th;s  tiUe  or 


i.5l()^ 
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If  In  such  prior  year  such  a  general  benefit 
Increase  becomes  effective:  and". 

(c)  SecUoQ  315(1)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  sucb  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "1975".  and  by  striking 
out  "and  to  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph". 

(d)  Section  316(1)  (3)  (A)  (U)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such  base  quarter" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  base  quar- 
ter In  any  year"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "January  of  the  next 
calendar  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  of  such  year":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B))". 

(e)  Section  315(1)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
aoiended  by  striking  out  "December"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•May",  and  by  striking  out  "(subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (E) )". 

(f)  Section  315(1)  i3)  (C)  (tV  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on'  or  before  Au- 
gust IS  of  such  calendar  year"  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "within  30  days  after  the  close 
of  such  quarter". 

(g)  Section  315(1)  (3)  (D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "on  or  before  No- 
vember 1  of  such  calendar  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "within  46  days  after  the 
close  of  such  quarter". 

(h)  Section  315(1)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph   ( E ) . 

(1)  For  purposes  of  sections  303(f)(8), 
215(1)  (1)  (B).  and  330(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  the  Increase  In  benefits  provided  by 
secUon  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  an 
increas«  under  section  316(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(J)(l)  Section  230(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "with  the  first  month 
of  the  calendar  year"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'with  the  June":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(along  with  the  pub- 
lication of  such  benefit  Increase  aa  required 
by  section  215(1)  (2)  (D) )"  and  by  striking 
out  "(unless  such  increase  in  benefits  is  pre- 
vented from  becoming  effective  by  section 
215(l)(3)(E))". 

(3)  Section  330(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  ctriklng  out  "the  first  month"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "the  June". 

(k)(n  Section  203(f)(8)(A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(A)  Whenevw  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  215(1)  increases  benefits  effective 
with  the  month  of  June  following  a  cost-of- 
Uving  computation  quarter  he  shall  also  de- 
termine and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  or  before  November  1  of  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  quarter  occtirs  a  new  exempt 
amount  which  shall  be  effective  ( unless  such 
new  exempt  amount  Is  prevented  from  be- 
coming eTectlve  by  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph)  with  respect  to  any  Individuals 
taxable  rear  which  ends  after  the  calendar 
year  In  which  such  benefit  Increase  Is  effec- 
tive (or.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
dies  during  the  calendar  year  after  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  the  benefit  Increase  Is 
effective,  with  respect  to  such  Individual's 
taxable  year  which  ends,  upon  his  death, 
during  such  year) .". 

(3)  Section  303(f)(8)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "no  later  than  Au- 
guest  15  of  such  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  within  30  days  after  the  close  of  the 
base  quarter  (as  defined  In  section  215(1) 
(1)(A))  In  such  year  ". 

(3)  Section  203if)(8)fC)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "<x  providing  a  general  benefit 
Increase  under  this  title  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 215(1)  (3))". 

SlTPPLBMKirrAL   SKCt'RrTT   INCOMX  BXNKrTTS 

Sec.  4  (a)(1)  Section  310(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-66  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
1974'*  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  Decem- 
ber 1973". 

(3)   8«:tlon  ail(a)(l)(A)    of  Public  Law 


93-«6  Is  amended  by  striking  out    "($780  in 
the  case  of  any  period  prior  to  July  1974)'". 
(b)    Effective  with  respect  to  payments  for 
months  after  June  1974 — 

(1)  section  1611(a)(1)  (A)  and  section  1611 
(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  enacted 
by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972  and  amended  by  section  210  of 
Public  Law  93-66)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "•1.680  "  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '  •1.752"; 

(2)  section  1611(a)  (2)  (A)  and  section  1611 
(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (as  so  enacted  and 
amended)  are  each  araended  by  striking  out 
"•3.630"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
""•2.628  ":  and 

(3)  section  311(a)(1)(A)  of  Public  Law 
93-66  (as  amended  by  subsecUon  (a)(3)  of 
this  section)  Is  amended  by  strtlclng  out 
"•840"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof    "•876  ". 

iNcasAsx  n«  XAXiriNGS  basx 
Sec.  5    (a)  (1)  Section  209(a)  (8)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
$12,600"     and     Inserting     in     Ueu     thereof 
"'•13J00'". 

(2)  Section  211(b)(1)(H)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "•12.600""  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "•13,300"". 

(3)  SecUons  313(a)  (3)  (U)  and  313(a) 
(3)(U1)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  ""•13.600"'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "•13J00  " 

(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strlltlng  out  "••13.600""  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu   thereof  '"•13J00'". 

(b)(1)  Section  1402(b)(1)(H)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
definition  of  self-employment  income  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•13.600"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "'•13J0O'". 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973,  section  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar 
amount  each  place  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in   Ueu   thereof  "  •IS  JOO". 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3133  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  dollar  amount  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "•13J0O"". 

(4)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1973.  section  3125  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar 
amount  each  place  It  appears  In  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  ic)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ""•13.200". 

(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "•12,600"" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "•13.200"". 

(6)  Section  6413(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  in 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  •••12,600""  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  '"•13,200'. 

(7)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1973.  section  6654(d)(3)(B) 
(11)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  faUure  by  in- 
dividual to  pay  estimated  Income  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar  amount 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""•13J00". 

(c)  Section  330ic)  of  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ""•12.600""  and 
Inserting  In   Ueu   thereof  "•ISJOO". 

(d)  Paragraphs  (2)(C),  (8)(C).  (4)(C). 
and  (7)  (C)  of  section  203(b)  of  Public  Law 
92  336    are    each    amended    by   striking   out 

"•12.800'"     and  Inserting     In     lieu     thereof 
""•13J00"". 

(e)  Th«  amendments  made  by  this  section, 
except  subsection  (a)(4).  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after,  and 
taxable  years  beginning  after.  1973.  The 
amendments  made  by  rubeectlon  (a)(4) 
shall  apply  with  reap*ct  to  calendar  years 
after  1973. 

( t)  Th*  amendments  made  by  this  section 
to  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  th« 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  Public 
Law  92-336  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mad*  to 


such  provisions  as  amended  by  section  303  of 
Public    Law   93-66. 

CHANGES  IN  TAX  aCHEOtn.XS 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Section  3101(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

""(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall 
be  4.86  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1974  through  3010, 
the  rate  shall  be  4  96  percent,  and 

""(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  3010,  the  rate  shall  be  6.96 
percent." 

(3)  SecUon  3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ptu-agraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowing: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1973,  the  rate  shall  be 
4.85  percent: 

""(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1974  through  3010,  the 
rate  shall  be  4  95  percent:  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  2010.  the  rate  shaU  be  5  96  per- 
cent."". 

(b)(1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  In- 
come for  purposes  of  hospital  Insurance)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (5)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1973,  and  before 
January  1.  1974.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.0  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

■■(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1973.  and  before 
January  1.   1978,   the  tax  shall   be  equal   to 

0  90  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(4)  m  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1977.  and  before 
January   1,   1981.  the  tax  shall   be  equal  to 

1  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year: 

■■(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1980,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1988,  the  tax  shall  be  equal 
to  1  35  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 
and 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1985.  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  1.50  percent  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year." 

(2)  SecUon  3101(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insurance)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"■(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shaU  be 
1.0  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calMjdar  years  1974  through  1977  the 
rat*  ifiadl  be  0  90  percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1978  through  1980.  the 
rate  shall  bo  1  10  percent: 

"(•)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1981  through  1986.  the  rate 
ShaU  be  1  36  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wags*  received  after 
December  31.  1986,  the  rate  ahall  be  1.60 
percent."". 

(3)  Section  3ni(b)  of  such  Code  (relaUng 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insurance)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  inasrt- 
Ing  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlag: 
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'(2)  wufc  reepett  to  wages  paid  during  the 
year    1973,    the    rate    shaU    be    1.0 
percent: 

"i3i  with  respyect  to  Aa+res  paid  durtjig  the 
calendar  yeaj-s  la74  through  1977,  the  rate 
shall  be  0  ;*0  percent, 

"(4)  with  resf)ect  Ui  wages  paid  during 
the  cjilendar  years  1978  through  1980,  the 
rate   shuli    t>e    1  10  percent. 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wa^s  paid  during 
the  calendaj-  year  :y81  through  1986.  the  rate 
ahall  be  1  35  percent,  aud 

"(6)  with  respect  t..i  wajfes  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  '.986  the  rale  .shall  be  1  50  per- 
cent.". 

(c)  The  aznendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 
The  remaining  aniei.dnientB  made  by  this 
secUon  shall  apply  only  with  resjject  to 
remuneration  pxild  after  December  31.  1973. 

AIXOCATION     TO     DISABn-FTT      INBt-XANCE     TBUST 
FUND 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  201  (b)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(E)"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"which  wages"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "(ET)  1.1  per  centum  of  the 
wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  December  31. 

1972.  and  before  January  1,  1974.  and  so  re- 
ported. (P)  1.15  per  centum  of  the  wages 
(as  so  defined)  paid  after  December  31,  1973, 
and  before  January  1,  1978,  and  so  reported, 
(O)  1.2  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  de- 
fined) paid  after  December  31.  1977.  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1981,  and  so  reported.  (H) 
1.3  jjer  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31.  1980.  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1986.  and  so  reported,  (I)  14  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1986.  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  2011,  and  so  repwrted,  and  (J)  1.7 
per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  2010,  and  so  reported, 
which  wages". 

(b)  Section  201(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(E)"  and  all  that 
foUows  down  through  "which  self-employ- 
ment Income"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(E)  0  795  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  self -employment  Income 
(as  so  defined)  so  repK>rt€d  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1972.  and 
before  January  1,  1974.  (F)  0.815  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employment 
Income  (as  so  defined)  as  reported  for  any 
taxable    year   beginning   after  December   31, 

1973.  and  before  January  1,  1978.  (O)  0.850 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self-em- 
ployment income  (sis  so  defined)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1977.  and  before  January  1.  1981.  (H) 
0.920  of  1  {jer  centum  of  the  aonount  of  self- 
employment  income  (as  so  defined)  so  re- 
ported for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1980.  and  before  January  1, 
1986.  (1 )  0.990  of  1  fjer  centum  of  the  amount 
of  self -employment  income  (as  so  defined)  so 
reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  81.  1985  and  before  January  1, 
2011.  and  (J)  1  f)er  centum  of  the  amount 
of  self-employment  Income  (as  so  defined) 
so  reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  2010,  which  self-employ- 
ment Income". 

ELioiBn.rrT  or  sttpplementai,  sECUErrT  in- 
come ExciPiENTs  roa  rooD  stamps 
Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  SecUon  3(e)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  effective  only 
for  the  6-montb  peruxl  beginning  January  1. 
1974  to  read  as  it  did  before  amendment  by 
Public  Law  92-603  and  Public  Law  93-86.  but 
with  the  addlUon  of  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "For  the  6-month 
period  beginning  January  1.  1974  no  indi- 
vidual who  receives  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  State  sup>plementary  p>ayment8 
deecrlbed  in  section  1816  of  such  Act.  or  pay- 
ments of  the  type  referred  to  in  section  313. 


(a)  of  Public  Law  93-66,  shaU  be  considered 
to  be  a  member  of  a  household  or  an  elderly 
pjersou  for  purposes  of  this  Act  for  any  month 
during  such  f>erloc!  if,  for  such  month,  such 
Individual  resides  in  a  State  which  provides 
State  supplementary  payments  (A)  of  the 
type  described  In  section  1616(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  and  iBi  the  level  of  which 
has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  have  been  specifi- 
cally increased  so  as  to  include  the  bonus 
value  of  foijd  stamps   '. 

(2j  SecUon  3ib(  of  Public  Law  93-66  shall 
not  be  effective  lor  the  6-month  period  be- 
ginning January  1.  1974, 

(b)(1)  .Sertion  4-ci  of  Public  Law  93-86 
ShaU  not  be  eflective  for  the  C-month  period 
beglanliig  January  1    1974, 

(2 1  The  Xtti^X.  sentence  of  section  416  of 
the  Act  of  October  ;n.  194''  i  a.s  added  by  sec- 
tion 411  ig)  of  Public  Law  92-603  1  shall  not 
be  effective  for  the  6-month  period  beginning 
January  1.  2974. 

(3)  For  the  6-month  period  beginning 
January  1.  1974.  no  Individual,  who  receives 
supplemental  security  income  benefits  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  .State 
supplementary  payments  described  in  section 
1616  of  such  Act.  or  payments  of  the  type 
referred  to  In  section  212(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-66.  shaU  be  considered  to  be  a  member  of 
a  household  for  any  purj)ose  of  the  food  dis- 
tribution program  for  families  under  section 
33  of  Public  Law  74-320,  section  416  of  the 
Agrlculural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  other  law. 
for  any  month  during  such  period  if.  for 
such  month,  such  Individual  resides  in  a 
State  which  provides  State  supplementau-y 
payments  (A)  of  the  type  described  in  sec- 
tion 1616(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
(B)  the  level  of  which  has  been  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  have  been  sp)eclfically  Increased  so  as 
to  Include  the  bonus  value  of  food  stampss. 

(c)  For  purpxaees  of  the  last  sentence  of 
secUon  3(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1934 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) and  subsections  (b)  (3)  and  (f)  of  this 
secUon,  the  level  of  State  supplementary 
payment  under  section  1616(a)  shall  be 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  specifi- 
cally increased  so  as  to  include  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps  (1)  only  If,  prior  to 
October  1,  1973,  the  State  has  entered  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  or  taken 
other  poslUve  stepjs  which  demonstrate  Its 
Intention  to  provide  supplementary  pay- 
ments under  secUon  1616(a)  at  a  level  which 
Is  at  least  equal  to  the  maximum  level  which 
can  be  determined  under  section  401(b)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
and  which  Is  such  that  the  limitation  on 
State  fiscal  liability  under  section  401  does 
result  In  a  reduction  in  the  amount  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  Uj  the  Secretary 
by  the  State,  and  (2i  only  with  respect  to 
such  months  as  the  State  may,  at  Is  opUon. 
elect. 

(d)  Section  401(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed"' and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof:  "a  pay- 
ment level  modification  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  his  subsection!  with  resp>ect 
to  such  plans." 

(e)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(d)  ShaU  be  effective  only  for  the  6-mbnth 
I>eriod  beginning  January  1.  1974.  except  that 
such  amendment  shall  not  during  such  p>e- 
rlod,  be  effective  In  any  State  which  provides 
supplementary  payments  of  the  type  de- 
scribed In  section  1616(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  the  level  of  which  has  been 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  specifi- 
cally increased  so  as  to  Include  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamp>s 

INDnrlDtTAU  DXXMXI)  TO  BE  DtSABLB)  X7NDXE  THE 
StrPPPLXKENTAl.  SBCXntrrT  XNCOMX  PEOOtAM 

Sec.  9  Section  iei4{a)(3)  at  the  Social 
Security  Act  la  amended — 


r 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  Ai  through  (D),  an  In- 
dividual Bball  al.'-o  be  considered  to  be  dis- 
abled for  p\;.T>of-es  of  this  title  if  he  Is  per- 
manently ana  totally  disabled  as  defined 
under  a  .State  plan  approved  under  title  XIV 
or  X\'l  ae  in  eSect  for  October  1972  and 
received  aid  under  such  plan  (on  the  basis 
of  disability)  for  December  1973  (and  for  at 
least  one  month  priur  to  July  1973),  so  long 
as  he  is  continuously  disabled  as  so  defined", 

SrPPLXMKNTAL  SECT^rTY  INCOME  RECIPIENT 
LfVING  IN  AID  TO  FAMELIZS  WITH  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN  HOUSEHOLD 

Sec.  10,  (a)  Section  3;2'a)(3j(A)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-66  Is  amended  by  Striking  out 
"subpwiragTaph  iD)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (D)  and  (E)". 

(b)  Section  2l2:a)  ^3)  of  Public  Law  93-66 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  (Ij  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who, 
for  December  1973  lived  a?  a  member  of  a 
family  unit  other  members  of  which  re- 
ceived aid  (in  the  form  of  money  payments) 
under  a  State  plan  of  a  State  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  he  Social  Security  Act. 
such  State  at  its  opUon,  may  (subject  to 
clause  (11)  reduce  such  individual's  De- 
cember 1973  Income  (as  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B) )  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cause  the  supplementary  pay- 
ment (referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) )  payable 
to  such  Individual  for  January  1974  or  any 
month  thereafter  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  total  income  of  such 
individual  (and  of  the  members  of  such 
family  unit)  for  any  month  after  December 
1973  does  not  exceed  the  total  income  of  such 
individual  (and  of  the  members  of  such 
family  unit)  for  December  1973 

"(U)  The  amount  of  the  reduction  (under 
clause  (1) )  of  any  individual's  December  1973 
income  shall  no  be  In  an  amount  which 
would  cause  the  supplementary  payment  (re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2))  payable  to  such 
individual  to  be  reduced  below  the  amount 
of  such  supplementary  payment  which  would 
be  payable  to  such  Individual  if  he  had.  for 
the  month  of  December  1973  not  lived  In  a 
family,  members  of  which  were  receiving  aid 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  had  had  no  Income  for  such 
month  other  than  that  received  as  eSi  or  as- 
sistance under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
tide  I,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act." 

CONTINCATION    OF   CERTAIN    DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  11.  la)  II  any  State  (other  than  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Ouam)  has  any  expterlmental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  project  (referred  to 
In  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  — 

(1)  which  (prior  to  October  1.  1973)  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  ■Secretary"),  for 
a  period  which  ends  on  or  after  December  31, 
1973  as  being  a  project  with  re^>ect  to  which 
the  authority  conferred  upMn  him  by  sub- 
section I  a)  or  (b)  of  such  section  1116  will 
be  exercised,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  which 
Federal  financial  participation  would  (except 
for  the  provisions  of  this  section)  be  denied 
or  reduced  on  account  of  the  enactment  of 
section  301  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972, 

then,  for  any  period  (after  December  31. 
1973)  with  resf>ect  to  which  such  project  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Federal  financial 
participation  In  the  costs  at  such  ptroject 
shall  be  continued  In  like  manner  as  if — 
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(3)   cucb  McUon  SOI  had  aot  b«*n  anActad. 
and 

1 4 1  such  Stat*  ( for  Um  mooUt  of  Januarr 
1074  and  any  mooth  charaairtar)  oontUtoad 
to  have  In  «ffect  tha  Stat*  plan  (approT«d 
under  titi«  XVI)  which  wma  in  affact  for  Um 
■Bonth  of  October  1973.  or  tha  Stata  plana 
lapprovad  undar  titlaa  I.  X  and  XIV  ot  tha 
Social  aacurtty  Actt  which  wera  In  affaoc  for 
such  month.  •.<  -  '  um  tnay  ba^ 
<b»  with  r«s4*  •  ;adlTAduaia — 
(  1 )  who  ar«  parttclpania  In  any  projact  to 
which  the  provialona  of  suhaactlon  (ai  ara 
appUcmble.  and 

(3)  with  raapect  to  wtMm  supplamental 
■acurtt;  Income  benaflta  ara  (or  would,  az- 
capt  for  their  participation  in  such  pro)act. 
be)  payable  under  title  XVT  of  tha  SoctaJ 
Security  Act.  or  who  meet  the  raqutiamenta 
for  aid  or  anal  stance  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  Utla  I.  X.  XTV.  or  IVX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  tha  3t«U  m  which 
such  project  la  conducted  (aa  such  State 
plan  waa  In  effect  for  July  1973) 
the  Secretary  may  waive  such  requlreoMnta 
of  title  XVT  of  such  Act  laa  enacted  by  sec- 
Uon  301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendmenu 
of  10T3)  to  such  ertent  as  he  determlnea  to 
be  neceaaary  to  the  succeasful  operation  of 
such  project. 

ic)  In  the  caae  of  any  State  which  has 
entered  Into  an  acreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  t«ia  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  I  or  which  la  deemed,  under  sectk>n 
aiSid)  of  Public  Law  93-M.  to  have  en- 
tered Into  such  an  acraement).  then,  of  the 
cost*  of  any  project  of  such  State  with  reapect 
lo  which  there  U  (solely  by  reaaon  of  the 
proviaiooa  of  sufaaectlon  la))  Mderal  Unan- 
cial  participation,  the  non-Paderal  share 
thereof  shall — 

( 1 )  be  paid,  from  time  to  time,  to  such 
State  by  the  Secretary,  and 

(3)  shall,  for  purpoaea  of  section  IfllO(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  section  401 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendmenu  of  197^. 
be  treated  In  like  maniMr  aa  If  such  non- 
^derai  share  were  supplementary  payments 
made  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  such 
State  pursuant  to  such  agreement 

90CTAI.  ssBTTcn  uroTTUATtom  rotrrroKXB 
S«c  13  I  a)  Subject  to  subsection  tb),  no 
regulation  and  no  modlflcatVon  of  any  regula- 
tion, promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  •Secretary'*)  after  January  1.  1973. 
shall  be  effective  for  any  period  which  beglna 
prior  to  January  1.  197S  tf  (and  inaofar  aa) 
such  regulation  or  modification  of  a  regula- 
tion pertain*  (directly  or  Indirectly)  to  the 
provisions  of  law  contained  In  section*  3(a) 
<4)(A).  40a(a)(19)(O).  408(a)(8)(A).  903 
ra»  (1)  (A».  1003(a)  (S)(A).  1403(a)(3)(A).  or 
ia03(a)  (4)  (A),  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

(b)  (I)  The  proviatons  of  subeectlon  (a) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation 
relating  to  "soope  of  program*",  if  such  regu- 
lation la  Identical  lazoept  aa  provided  In 
the  succeeding  sentence)  to  the  provialooa  of 
aectlon  331  0  of  the  regulation*  (relating  to 
aodal  aerWree)  propoaed  by  the  Secretary  and 
publtahed  in  the  Federal  aeglster  on  Uay  1. 
1973  There  sbaU  be  deleted  from  the  Om 
sentence  of  subeectlon  i  b )  of  such  section 
231  0  the  phraae  meet*  all  the  appUcahie  re- 
quirements at  ttila  part  and" 

13)  The  provisions  of  subeectlon  (a)  abaU 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  limitation*  on  total  amount  of  Federal 
fund*  payable  to  SUtes  for  services'  if  such 
regulation  la  Identical  (except  a*  provided 
in  the  succeeding  sentence)  to  the  provuion* 
of  aectlon  231  M  of  the  regulation*  ao  pvo- 
poaed  and  publiahed  on  May  i.  1973.  There 
shall  be  deleted  from  suhaectlon  (d)  (1)  of 
such  section  231  56  the  phraae  (a*  deOned 
under  day  care  servlcea  for  children)';  and, 
m  lieu  of  the  sentence  contained  in  subeec- 
tlon (di  (5>  of  such  section  331  M,  there 
be    Inaerted    the    following     -Semcae 


provided  to  a  child  who  la  oadar  foet^ — at^ 
in  a  faster  f amity  ttccne  (ae  AiABed  *-■ 
Hon  408  or  the  Soctel  Serurttr  Aet)  .c  .:.  « 
oblldeare  inetttutioo  (aa  deOned  in  sucii 
seottOD),  or  whUe  awaiting  pteoenaent  in 
aucb  a  home  or  tnedtution.  bat  aolj  tf  auch 
aervioee  are  needed  by  such  child  beeauaa 
be  I*  under  foeter  ears  " 

(3)  The  provtslons  of  *  >bM<^lon  la)  shall 
not  be  apptioa^le  to  anv  -»«  :••'.  r.  relating 
to  "ratee  and  anwunta  '  P-»i"r»  nnandal 
partlcipauoQ  for  Puert.'  •<;•»  •_»  -  V':^n  la- 
tanda,  and  Ouam",  if  aut  i  -»«  .«.:•.  .i;  u  \<im\- 
tlcal  to  Um  prcrvMona  erf  aactton  aai  36  of 
'tie  regulaUona  so  prciycieed  and  publiahed  on 
May  1    1973 

(4)  The  proviBiona  at  subeectlon  (a)  ahaU 
not  be  oonetrued  to  praoiude  the  Secretary 
from  mafc^lng  any  modification  in  any  regula- 
tion (deacnbed  in  sufaeeotlon  (a)  )  If  aucb 
modlfloaUon  I*  technically  neoeaaary  to  take 
account  at  Vbm  anaotinent  at  sectkai  801  or 
303  of  the  Social  Security  Amendmeata  at 
1973. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provlalon*  of  aec- 
tlon 5&S  (d)  of  UUa  3.  United  Statea  Code, 
any  reguUtlon  rlaacrlbad  In  aubaactlon  (b) 
may  beoocse  effeettre  upon  the  date  of  ita 
pubUcaUon  In  the  Mdarmi  Regiater 

usaacAX.  sljcz»iutt  roe  tvmjioortu. 
aaLuarrr  dtcoms  Bactrmrra 
BeneflcteriM 
8«:    13    (a)(1)  Seouon  1901  of  the  Social 
Security    Act    (aa   amended    by    PUbUc    Law 
93-a08)   U  amended  by  atrlklng  out    >arma- 
nenUy   and   totaUy   dlaahled"   and    Ineertlnc 
diaablad"  In  Ueu  thereof. 
(3)    Section    1903(a)  (S)    at   such    Act    |« 
amended  by — 

(A)  atrlJtlng  out  "to  administer  the  pian," 
and  Inaartlng  In  Ueu  thereof,  to  administer 
or  to  auparvlae  the  admlnlatrailon  of  the 
plan,"  and  by  striking  out  "to  s(q>ervtae 
the  adminlatratlon  of  the  plan"  and  tneert- 
ing  In  Ueu  thereof  to  admintoter  or  to  au- 
pervtse  the  admlnlatraUon  at  the  plan"  in 
Ueu  thereof,  and 

(B)  atrlklng  out  "XVI  (Inaofar  as  it  relatee 
to  the  aged)"  and  Inaertlng  "XVI  (insofar  as 
It  relates  to  the  aged)  If  the  State  te  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  State  plan  program  ea- 
tabllahed  under  title  XVI.  or  by  the  agency  or 
■«enclea  admlnleterlng  the  supplemental 
security  inoooM  program  eatahllshed  under 
tlUe  XVI  or  the  State  plan  approved  under 
part  A  of  utle  IV  if  the  State  la  not  eligible 
to  participate  in  Uie  State  plan  program 
aetabUahed  under  tlUe  XVT-  In  lieu  thereof 

i3i  Section  I90a(a)(l0)  at  aucb  Aot  I* 
amen.*ed  to  read  as  follow*: 

■■(10)  provide — 

"(A)  for  making  medical  asalstance  avail- 
able to  aU  individuals  receiving  aid  or  a*- 
slataiu»  under  any  plan  of  the  State  an- 
proved  under  Utle  I,  X,  XIV  or  XVI.  or  pirt 
A  of  uue  IV,  or  with  reapect  to  whom  sup- 
plemental security  Income  beneflta  are  betng 
paid  under  UUe  XVI. 

•(B)  that  the  medical  aaalatance  made 
available  to  any  Individual  daecrtbed  in  clause 

(  A  I  — — 

"(1)  shaU  not  be  leaa  in  amount,  duration. 
'"■  ecope  than  the  medical  assutance  made 
avaUable  to  any  other  such  Individual,  and 
(U)  shall  not  be  less  In  amount  duration 
or  soope  than  the  medical  aaelstance  made 
available  to  Individuals  not  deecribed  in 
clause  (  A) .  and 

"(C)  If  medical  aaaistance  to  Included  for 
any  group  of  individual*  who  are  not  de- 
scribed In  cUuse  (A)  and  who  do  not  meet 
the  income  and  raaourcea  r8<iulreroenu  of 
the  approprute  State  plan,  or  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  under  Utle 
XVI.  as  the  rmae  may  be.  as  determined  In 
•coordance  with  standards  preacrlbed  by  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  for  making  medical  aaalatance  avaU- 
able to  ail  Individuals  who  would,  excwpt  for 
lnoo«ne  and  reeourcea,  be  eligible  for  aid  or 


.n.1*>T  i-".T  »')<-h   ^tate   plan  or  to 

--t«^-~  ■         •-,••■11    «',ippl«fiien6al 
■  *.f    «■  .^' ji    ,    i>r  ■;■.,»•  XVI,  and 
*■';.     r^avc      .%\.T.    lent      aA  <let«rm: r.e<1   ;ii  ac- 
■■•»-'!»_.  <•    »••-.•.    ■.  4rn>ar«j5.«  •ta..-.cl«j-<l.«      ;.i,'r,rrw« 
*   -'-     '^««  #*»      .      -^i**^*.    \^\^    >MtS      .f 

ruadlca;   aiitl   .-»tii*<1 .  n.    .-»."»    »jvl    *Br-rK-»w 

"(U)      that     thr      ■:.<«.1;,«       »*Am*;..«>      :'.  .mjA^ 

»»^llaM««  u,  ».:      ..;:v.rt  ■».,   :.   •    -i^«  .-!r)«d   li, 
**  '*'      ^      »-•.•.  .    ■.*   <Ki\ial    In   ».f:i.  ■  ! "•     dura- 

eice;>'    ■.,»•.   il)    the  mal'.r.ij  available  of  the 
s«s-rSi-*a    ^ascribed    In    par»4tr»f  h       4  '.*) . 

or  (18)  o*  aeetloo  1906  %  •^•.  .■.n.wiijaJ* 
meeung  tbe  age  req  .:.-»■.•: ^.-ji  ;>r»».-r,(3ed 
therein  ahaJl  not,  by  r»m(v  r;  f  Ur.\s  j>«j-««;rmph 
(10).  require  the  mai:r.«  »vai;aW*>  <  any 
such  aemcea,  or  th*'  -.•Ji'..j{  h.-»::*m«.  of 
such  aervioee  of  the  »«  :  r  i.-t;  ,•  •  rj  .mti  . 
end  aoope.  to  Individ  .n..^  rf  «...,  >•  .^-  ^^y^ 
(II)  the  making  avaj,».f>ir  .'  i  .,^),^rvi»-:itarv 
medlcaJ  tnauranoe  oeneflta  u.-.n/--  ;;•_'•  w  .,{ 
tKle  XVm  to  Individuals  e.v  «  «r».r.  c 
(either  pursuant  to  an  ^rr*-r..f..\  -  .yr»xi 
into  under  aecuon    IftiJ    ir    •..      .»jv  •    -r^f 

payment   of    premiums   under  such    UUe   by 
the  State  agency  on  behalf  of  auch  Individ- 
uals) .  or  provision  for  meeUng  part  or  all  of 
^e  ooet  of  deduoUblea.  ooet  alMrlng.  or  simi- 
lar chargee  under  part  B  of  tlUa  XVIII  for 
IndlvlduaU  eligible  for  beneflta  under  such 
part,  shall  not.  by  reann  at  th,;.^  ;.ar».-r»ph 
(10).   require   the   ""^»th  •Tai.a.-x<>     ,.'    a...v 
such    beneflta.    or    the    making    available    of 
servloee  of  the  aame  amount,  duration,  and 
soope.    to   any   other   Individuals,    and    (IH) 
the  making  available  of  medical  assistance 
equal  In  amount.  duraUon.  and  soope  to  the 
medical   aaatatanoe    made   available   to   indi- 
viduals deecrSMd  In  clause  (  A )  to  any  clasal- 
flcatlon  of  IndlvlduaU  approved  by  the  Sec- 
'•'*«T  »'"'-   -wr*"'t  to  whom  there  la  being 
paid,  or  -i.        t -.  -iigible.  or  would  be  allgn>le 
If  they  »^.e  .,.x  In  a  medical  Institution,  to 
*>**e    paid    with    reapect    to    them,    a    State 
supplementary  payment  aball  not.  by  reason 
of  thU  paragraph   (10).  require  the  making 
avaUable  of  any  such  aaaistance.  or  the  mak- 
ing available  of  such  assistance  of  the  same 
amount    duration,  and  aoope.   to  any  other 
individuals    not   deecrlbed    In    clause    (A)   "" 
(4)    Section    1903(a)  ( 13)  (B)    of   such    Act 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "the  State  s  plan 
approved   under  Utle  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVT    or 
pert  A  of  title  IV"  and  Inserting  "any  plan 
or  the  State  approved  under  Utle  I.  X    XIV 
or  XVT,  or  part  A  of  utle  IV,  or  with  respect 
to  Whom  supplemental  aecurlty  Income  bene- 
fits  are  being  paid  under  tlUe  XVT"  Ui  Ueu 
thereof 

(8)  Secuon  1903(a)  (14)  (A)  of  auch  Act 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "a  SUte  plan  ap- 
proved under  tlUe  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI.  or  part 
A  of  tUle  IV,  or  who  meet  the  Income  and 
reeourcea  requlremenu  of  the  one  of  such 
SUte  plana  which  U  appropriate"  and  in- 
serting ""any  plan  of  the  SUte  approved  un- 
der  Utle  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of  UUa 
rv.  or  with  respect  to  whom  supplemental 
security  Income  beneflU  are  being  paid  under 
title  XVI  or  who  meet  the  Income  and  re- 
sourcea  requlremenU  of  the  approprute  SUte 
plan,  or  the  supplemenUl  security  Income 
program  under  tlUe  XVI.  as  the  caae  may  be 
and  Individuals  with  respect  to  whom  there 
Is  being  paid,  or  who  are  eligible,  or  would 
be  eligible  If  they  were  not  n  a  medical  In- 
stitution, to  have  paid  with  respect  to  them, 
a  State  supplementary  payment  and  sre  eligi- 
ble for  medical  assistance  equal  in  smount. 
duration,  and  scope  to  the  medical  aaaltanoe 
made  avaUable  to  Individuals  deecrlbed  In 
paragraph   (10)(A)"  In  lieu  thereof 

(81  Section  1903(a)  (14)  (B)  of  such  Act  la 
aoMnded  by — 

(A)  Insertlrg  "(other  than  Individuals 
with  respect  to  whom  there  Is  being  paid. 
or  who  are  eligible  or  would  be  eligible  If 
they  were  not  in  a  medical  Institution,  to 
have  paid  with  respect  to  them,  a  State  sup- 
plementary   payment    and    are    eligible    for 
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medical  &a8lsr,ance  equal  In  amount,  dura- 
tion, ft:  -M  >i><-  N  the  medical  assistance 
made  available  to  Individuals  deecrlbed  in 
paragraph  (10(A))"  Immediately  after 
"with  reepect  to  individuals". 

(B)  Ineertlng  "and  with  respect  to  whom 
supplemental  security  income  beneflUi  are 
not  being  paid  under  llUe  XVI  '  lnime<1ialely 
after  "any  such  State  plan  ', 

(C)  striking  out  "the  one  of  such  State 
plana  which  Ls  appropriate"  and  Inserting 
'"the  appropriate  State  plan,  or  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program  under  Utle 
XVI,  as  the  caae  may  be.  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(D)  striking  out  "or  who.  after  December 
31.  1973.  are  Included  under  the  State  plan 
for  oiedlcal  aoslatSknce  pursuant  to  aectlon 
1903(a)  (10)  (B)    approved  under  tlUe  XIX' 

(7)  SecUon  1903(a)  (17)  of  such  act  la 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  'the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I.  X.  XIV,  or  XVI,  or  part 
A  of  title  IV"  and  Inserting  "any  plan  of  the 
SUte  approved  under  tlUe  I.  X.  XTV.  or  XVI. 
or  part  A  of  title  rv.  and  with  respect  to 
whom  supplemental  security  income  benefits 
are  not  being  paid  under  Utle  XVI""  in  lieu 
thereof, 

(B)  striking  out  "If  he  met  the  requUre- 
menU  as  to  need"  and  Inserting  "except  for 
Income  and  reaources"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(C)  striking  out  "a  SUte  plan  approved 
under  Utle  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of 
tlUe  IV  "  and  Inserting  "any  plan  of  the  SUte 
approved  under  UUe  I,  X.  XTV.  or  XVI,  of 
part  A  of  title  IV.  or  to  have  paid  with 
respect  to  him  supplemenUl  security  income 
beneflU  under  title  XVI    in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(D)  striking  out  "and  amount  of  such  aid 
or  asalsUnce  under  such  plan"  and  inaertlng 

"such   aid.   aaaistance,    or   beneflU"    in   lieu 
thereof. 

(8)  Sections  1902(a)  (17)  and  1902(a)  (18) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Is  blind 
or  permanently  and  toUUy  disabled  "  and  in- 
serting "(With  respect  to  SUtea  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  SUte  program  esubllahed 
under  title  XVI),  U  blind  or  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  or  is  blind  or  disabled 
as  defined  In  aectlon  1814  (with  respect  to 
SUtea  which  are  not  eligible  to  participate 
In  such  program) "  in  lieu  thereof 

(9)  Section  1903(a)  (30)  (C)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  tnaerUng  ".  section  S03(a)(l) 
(A)  (I)  and  (U)."  immediately  after  "section 
3(a)(4)(A)    (1)   and  (U)". 

( 10)  Secuon  1903(1)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  Iruiertlng  "not  eligible  to  participate  In 
the  StaU  plan  program  esubllahed  under 
title  XVI"  immediately  afUr  "SUte  "  the  first 
tinie  It  appears  therein. 

(B)  striking  out  "such  Individuals  pay- 
ment under  tlUe  XVI "  and  Inserting  '"any 
supplemental  security  Income  payment  and 
StaU  supplementary  payment  made  with 
respect  to  such  Individual"  In  Ueu  thereof: 

(C)  striking  out  as  defined  In  section  313 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  "  and 
Inaertlng  "aa  recognized  under  SUU  law"  In 
Ueu  thereof:  and 

(D)  Inaertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "In  StaUs  which  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  to  individuals  pur- 
suant to  clause  (10)(C)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  an  Individual  who  Is  eUglble  for 
medical  aasisUnce  by  reason  of  the  require- 
ments  of  this  section  concerning  the  deduc- 
tion of  Incurred  medlcaJ  expenses  from  In- 
come shaU  be  considered  an  individual  eU- 
glble for  medical  aaaistance  under  clause  (10) 
(A)  of  that  subaecUon  If  that  Individual  Is, 
or  Is  eligible  to  be  (1)  an  Individual  with 
respect  to  whom  there  Is  payable  a  SUU 
supplementary  payment  on  the  basis  of 
which  similarly  situated  individuals  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  medical  asalsunce  equal  In 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  to  that  provided 
to  individuals  eUglble  under  clause  (10)  (A), 


or  (3)  an  eligible  Individual  or  eligible 
spouse,  aa  defined  in  title  XVI,  with  respect 
to  whom  supplemenu:  security  income  bene- 
flU are  payable  otherwise  that  Uidividual 
ahaU  be  considered  to  be  an  individual  eli- 
gible for  medical  assisunce  under  clause  ( 10 
iC)  of  thai  subsection  In  BUtee  which  do 
not  provide  meidlcai  assistance  to  Individuals 
pursuant  Ui  clause  ilOiiCi  of  that  subsec- 
tion an  individual  who  is  eligible  for  medical 
a«aista:i(-«  by  reaaon  of  tiie  requirements  of 
ihin  s«^ct!on  conceminsi  the  deduction  of  in- 
curred medical  exepnsea  frrjm  income  shall 
be  considered  an  individual  eligible  for  med- 
ical assisunce  under  clause  i  10)  lAi  of  that 
8ub«e<~tior. 

Ill  Section  19C3'aiili  of  s\;ch  Act  Is 
amende<l  by  striking  out  individuals  who 
are  recipients  of  mcjney  payments  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV,  or 
XVI.  or  pan  A  of  title  IV"^  and  inaert.lng  in- 
dlvldua_b  whij  are  eligible  for  medicaj  assist- 
ance under  the  plan  and  Ai  are  receiving 
aid  or  aaaistance  under  any  plan  of  the  State 
approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV  or  XVI  or 
part  A  of  title  IV,  or  with  respect  u:)  whom 
supplemenUl  s«>curlty  income  benefits  are 
being  paid  under  iiUe  XVI  or  B  with  rt- 
spect  to  whom  there  is  being  paid  a  SUt* 
supplementary  payment  and  are  eligible  for 
medical  assisunce  equal  in  amount,  dura- 
tion, and  s<X)pe  to  the  medical  assisunce 
made  available  to  individuals  described  in 
secuon  l9oa(a)  (10)  (A)"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(13)  Section  1903(f)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

"(4)  The  UmlUtlons  on  payment  Impoeed 
by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  amount 
expended  by  a  SUU  aa  medical  assistance 
for  any  individual — 

"(A)  who  Is  receiving  aid  or  assistance 
under  any  plan  of  the  SUte  approved  under 
title  I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI,  or  part  A  of  tlUe  IV, 
or  with  reepect  to  whom  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  beneflU  are  being  paid  linder 
title  XVI.  or 

"(B)  who  Is  not  receiving  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance, and  with  respect  to  whom  such 
beneflU  are  not  being  paid,  but  (1)  la  eligible 
to  receive  such  aid  or  assisunce,  or  to  have 
such  beneflU  paid  with  respect  to  him,  or 
(11)  would  be  eligible  to  receive  such  aid  or 
aaaistance,  or  to  have  such  beneflU  paid  with 
reepect  to  him  If  he  were  not  in  a  medical 
InsUtutlon.  or 

"(C)  with  respect  to  whom  there  Is  being 
pMUd.  or  who  la  eligible,  or  would  be  eligible 
If  he  were  not  in  a  medical  Institution,  to 
have  paid  with  respect  to  him.  a  Bute  sup- 
plementary payment  and  la  eligible  for  medi- 
cal assistance  equal  in  amount,  duration 
and  aoope  to  tbe  medical  asstsUnce  made 
available  to  Individuals  described  in  section 
1902(a)  (10)  (A),  but  only  if  the  income  of 
such  Individual  (as  det«>nr.lned  under  sec- 
tion 1812.  but  without  regard  ic  subsection 
(b)  thereof)  does  not  exceed  300  percent  of 
the  supplementary  security  income  t>eneSt 
raU  esubllahed  by  section  1611ib)ili, 
at  the  time  of  the  provision  of  the  medical 
assistance  giving:  rise  to  such  expenditure  " 
(13)  The  matter  before  clause  i!)  In  sec- 
tion 1005(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Individuals  not  receiving  aid 
or  assistance  under  the  SUU's  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI,  or  part 
A  of  title  rV'  and  inserting  "individuals 
(other  than  Individuals  with  respect  to 
whom  there  Is  being  paid  or  who  are  eligible, 
or  would  be  eligible  if  they  were  not  in  a 
medical  Institution,  to  have  paid  with  re- 
spect to  them  a  SUte  supplementary  pay- 
ment and  are  eligible  for  medical  assi.'^unoe 
equal  In  amount,  duration,  and  scope  'o  the 
medical  as.'^lsiance  made  available  to  in- 
dividuals desrribed  ::.  section  ld02(a)(I0) 
A) )  not  receiving  aid  or  assistance  under 
any  plan  of  the  SUU  approved  under  Utle 
I,  X.  XTV.  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of  UUe  IV.  and 


with  respect  to  whom  supp^emenUi  security 
income  benefits  are  not  being  paid  under 
UUe  XVI"  in  lieu  thereof, 

(14)  Section  ;»05  ai(lv)  of  rjch  Art  :* 
amended  by  inserting  with  respect  -a.  Su-.es 
e.Mclble  to  participate  m  the  State  plan  pro- 
gram esubllahed  under  title  XVI,"  at  the 
end  thereof 

I  15 1    Section    1»05    lai(V)    of   such    Act    is 

amended     by     strllclng    out     "or"     inserting 

wiuh     respect     to    Sutes    eligible     to     par- 

iicipate    in    the    Sute    plan    program    eetab- 

u&hed   under  title  XVT,'    in  Ueu   thereof. 

16.  Section  l&05(a)(vli  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end 
thereof 

17.  Section  !905'S,  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
clause   I  v! )    the  follownng  new  cla'uae 

vli,  bund  or  disabled  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1614,  with  respect  to  Sutes  not  eUglble 
.^nder  the  title  XVI." 

18)  Secuon  1906  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inse.-ting  at  t.he  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections 

"(J)  Ttae  term  Sute  supplementary  pay- 
ment means  any  csih  payment  made  by  a 
•Stat*  on  a  .»Tsguiar  basis  to  an  individual  who 
IS  receiving  supplemenUl  security  Income 
lj*:ieflts  under  title  XVI  or  who  wcxuld  but 
'or  his  income  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
t>enentf  as  a&tisunce  based  on  need  in  sup- 
plemenutlon  of  such  benefits  i  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  payments  are  m^de  with 
respect  to  an  individual  with  resf>ect  to 
whwn  supplemental  security  income  bene- 
flU are  payable  under  title  XVI,  or  would 
but  for  his  Income  be  payable  under  that 
UUe. 

"(k)  Increased  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  p)ayab;e  p'orsuant  to  secUon 
311  of  Pub.ic  Law  9a-66  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered supplemenUl  security  ui'-ome  bene- 
fiti  payable  under  title  XVI  ' 

Technica,  C.arificatior.  and  ModiScatlon 
of  Medicaid  EilgibUity  and  Federal  Tl'.le  XIX 
Matching   Under   PubUc   Law   93-66. 

(b)  (1)  (A)  Clause  (2)  (A)  of  secUon  231  of 
Public  Law  93-66  is  amended  by — 

(I)  Inserting  "received  or"  immediately 
before  'would",  and 

(II)  strking  out  "or"  at  the  end  thereof  and 
InserUng   "and  "  In  lieu  thereof, 

(B)  CUuse  (3)(B)  of  that  section  U 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "was",  and 

(U)  striking  cut  need  for  care  In  such 
InsUtutlon,  considered  to  be  eUglble  for  aid 
cr  assistance  ■under  a  State  plan  ^^efe^^ed  to 
in  subpa-f^graph  lA))  for  purjxiees  of  de- 
termining his  eligibility"  and  Inserting 
status  as  described  In  subparagraph  lA), 
*as  included  as  an  individual  eligible"  In 
Ueu  thereof 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  232  of 
Public  Law  93-66  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "(under  the  prorlsioaB  of 
subparagraph   (B)   of  such   section)". 

iB)  striking  out  to  be  a  person  aesuribed 
as  being  a  person  who  wx>uld.  If  needy,  be 
eligible  for  and  or  a-ssis'^ance  under  any  such 
Sute  plan'  m  subparagraph  iBr  i.  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  :c)r  pu.-poeea  of  Utle 
XIX  to  be  an  individual  who  is  blind  or  dis- 
abled withm  the  meaning  of  section  1614(a) 
of  the  Social  Secunty  Act"  m  lieu  thereof, 
(C)  inserting  ■  ,  and  "Oie  other  condlUons 
of  eligibility  coutalne«d  in  the  plan  of  "-he 
State  approved  under  utie  XIX  as  it  a  as 
:n  effect  m  Decembeir  1973  ■  before  the 
period  a;  "Jie  end  thereof 

Medicaid  Eligibility  '.oz  Individuals  ReoelT- 
ing  Mandatory  S"-ate  Supplementary  Pay- 
ments 

(c)  In  addlUon  to  other  requlremenu  Im- 
posed by  law  •«  conditions  for  the  approval 
of  any  8UU  plan  under  Utle  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  there  1*  hereby  impoeed 
(eflecUve  January  1.  1974)    the  requirement 
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(and  emcta  such  StAt«  plan  itaaii  b*  desmad 
to  require  i  tt^mt  medlcAl  naalaumc*  under 
sucb  plAn  shaii  be  provided  to  any  Indlvld- 

(II  for  any  month  for  which  there  (A)  U 
payabale  with  respect  to  auch  indlTidual  a 
supplementary  payment  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  entered  Into  between  the  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and 
Welfare  under  section  aia(a)  of  Public  Law 
»8-€6.  and  tB>  would  be  payable  with  respect 
to  such  Individual  sucb  a  supplementary 
payment.  If  the  amount  of  the  supplement- 
ary payments  payahle  pursuant  to  such 
agreenoent  were  established  without  regard 
to  paragraph  (3)  (A)  (U)  of  such  secUon  312 
lai.  and 

(3)  In  like  manner,  and  subject  to  the 
same  terms  ar.d  conditions,  as  medical  assist- 
ance Is  provided  under  such  plan  to  Individ- 
uals with  respect  to  whom  benefits  are  pay- 
able for  such  month  under  the  supplemen- 
tary security  income  pcop^m  established  by 
tlUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Federal  matching  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
medical  assistance  furnished  to  Individuals 
who  are  eligible  for  such  assistance  under 
this  subsection. 

trrtcTvrc  datxs 
(d)  The  amendements  made  by  subsectlou 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  section  1903  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  calendar  quarters  commencing 
after  December  31.  1973. 

FSTMTMTS    TO    SlTBSTANDAao    FACniTEU    UNDn 
MQUCAID 

Sec  14.  Section  lfll«  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Payments  made  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  an  Individual  shaU  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  sup- 
p:eme:.tar}-  pa>-msnt  (as  described  In  sub- 
section (a))  or  other  payment  made  by  a 
State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
which  Is  made  for  or  on  account  of  any  med- 
ical or  any  other  type  of  remedial  care  pro- 
vided by  an  institution  to  such  individual 
as  an  Inpatient  of  such  Institution  In  the 
case  of  any  State  which  has  a  plan  approval 
under  title  XIX  or  this  Act  if  such  care  is 
(or  could  be)  provided  under  a  Slate  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  this  Act  by  an 
institution  certified  under  such  tlUe  XIX  " 

PATMINT    rO«    SUI%nCTS    or  PHTSrCIAJfS 

wtJnwasD  m  a  txachinc  hospttal 
Sec.  15.  (a|(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  provisions  of  section 
1861(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  shaU 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for 
the  period  with  respect  to  which  this  para- 
graph Is  applicable,  be  administered  as  if 
P»rgraph  (7)  of  such  section  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(7)  a  physician  where  the  hospital  has  a 
teaching  program  approved  as  specified  in 
paragraph  (6),  If  (A)  the  hospital  elects  to 
receive  any  payment  due  under  thU  title  for 
reasonable  costs  of  such  services,  and  (B)  all 
physicians  in  such  hospital  agree  not  to  bill 
charges  for  profeaslonai  services  rendered  In 
such  hospital  to  Individuals  covered  under 
the  insurance  program  established  by  this 
title".  ' 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  provisions  of  section  1833(a)(2) 
»B)  1 1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shaU.  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (bl  of  this  secUon.  for  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  this  paragraph 
U  applicable,  be  administered  as  if  sub- 
clauae  n  of  such  section  read   as  follows: 

"(11)  a  physician  to  a  patient  in  a  hoa- 
pl:al  which  has  a  teaching  program  approved 
as  specified  in  paragraph  (8)  of  section  1861 
»bi  (including  aervtcee  in  conjunction  with 
the  teaching  programs  of  such  hospital 
whether  or  not  such  paUent  is  an  Inpatient 
of  such  hospital) .  where  the  conditions  spec- 
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Ifled  in  paragraph   (7)    of  such  section  are 
met.  and". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  ra)  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  render  improper  any  de- 
termination of  payment  under  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  service 
provided  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(o)(l)  TbeSecretaryof  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  arrange  for  the  conduct  of 
a  study  or  studies  concerning  (At  appro- 
prlate  and  equitable  methods  of  relmburee- 
ment  for  physicians'  services  under  titles 
XVin  and  XIX  of  the  SooUl  Security  Act  tn 
hospitals  which  have  a  teaching  program 
approved  as  specified  la  Section  I8«lib)(e) 
of  such  Act.  (B)  the  extent  to  which  funds 
expended  under  such  titles  are  supporting 
the  training  of  medical  specialties  which  are 
In  eaoeas  supply.  (C)  how  such  funds  could 
be  expended  In  ways  which  support  more 
rational  distribution  of  physician  manpower 
both  geographically  and  by  specialty  (D)  the 
extent  to  which  such  funds  support  or  en- 
courage teaching  programs  which  tend  to 
disproportionately  attract  foreign  medical 
graduates,  and  (B)  the  existing  and  appro- 
prUte  role  that  part  of  such  funds  which  are 
exploded  to  meet  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
cost  of  salaries  of  interns  and  residents  tn 
teaching  programs  approved  as  specified  In 
section  1881  (bl  (8)  of  such  Act 

(3)  The  studies  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  the  subject  of  an  interim  report 
thereon  submitted  not  later  than  December 
1.  1974,  and  a  final  report  not  later  than 
July  1,  1975  Such  reporU  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repreeentativee. 
simultaneously. 

i3)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  such 
studies  under  an  arrangement  under  which 
the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  such  Aca- 
demv  In  conducting  such  studies  will  be  paid 
by  th%  Secretary.  U  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  willing  to  do  so.  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  Into  such  an  arrangement  with 
such  Academy  for  the  conduct  of  such 
studies 

(4)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  unwilling  to  conduct  the  studies  required 
under  this  section,  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Secretary,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  Into  a  similar  arrangement  with 
other  appropriate  non-profit  private  groups 
or  assoclauons  under  which  such  groups  or 
associations  shall  conduct  such  studies  and 
prepare  and  subnut  the  reports  thereon  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (3) . 

<5)  The  Social  Security  Administration 
ShaU  study  the  Interim  report  called  for  in 
paragraph  (3)  and  shall  submit  its  analvsis 
of  such  Interim  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives not  later  than  March  1.  1975  The 
Social  Security  Administration  shall  study 
and  submit  its  analysis  of  the  final  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  October  I.  1976. 
(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  cost  accounting  periods 
beginning  after  June  30,  1973.  and  prior  to 
January  1.  1975  except  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  determines 
that  additional  time  Is  required  to  prepare 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (c) .  he  may 
by  regulaUon,  extend  the  applicability  of 
the  provisions  of  sut>secUon  (a)  to  cost  ac- 
counting  periods  beginning  after  June  30 

1975. 

BASIS  or  KxotCASX  PATMorr  roa  saavrcxs  pmo- 

VID«D  ST   ACSMCtBS  AJTO  PaOytDEES 

8»c.  18.  In  the  administration  of  titles  V. 
XVUI.  and  xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  amount  payable  under  such  title  to  any 
provider  of  services  on  account  of  services 
provided   by  such   hospital,  skilled   nursing 


facility,  or  home  health  agency  shall  be  deter- 
mined (for  any  period  with  respect  to  which 
the  amendmenu  made  by  section  333  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93^«03  would,  except  for  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  be  applicable)    in  Uke 
manner  as  if  the  date  contained  in  the  first 
and  seoond   sentences  of  subsection    (f)    of 
such   section    333    were    December   31,    1973 
rather  than  December  31,  1973. 
posTPoivxMiirr  on  uraciivx  datt  or  cntTAiN 
axqiKKicxirrs     ruposKO    wrrn     respkct    to 
PATMurr  roa  phtbical  thtkapt  sesvicxs 
Sxc.  17.  (a)   In  the  administration  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  amount 
payable  thereunder  with  respect  to  physical 
thereapy  and  other  services  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 1881(v)  (5)  (A)  of  such  Act  las  added  by 
secUon  151  (c)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments at  1972)  shall  be  determined  (for  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  the  amendment 
made  by  such  secUon  151(c)   would,  except 
for    the    provisions   of   this   section,    be   ap- 
plicable)  in  Uke  manner  as  if  the  "Decem- 
ber 31.  197a".  which  appears  In  such  subsec- 
tion  (d)(3)    of  such  section  151.  read  "the 
month  In  which  there  are  promulgated,  by 
the    Secretary    of    Health.    Education,    and 
Welfare,  final  regulations  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  section   1881  (v)  (5)    of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act". 

Clexicai.  axD   Cokforminc   Amknomektb  to 

SocLAi,  SectrarrY  Act 

In  General 
Inclusion    of    aU    Wage    Level    Increases    in 

Automatic  Adjustment  of  Earning  Test 

Sxc.  18.  (a)  Section  203(f )  i8)  (B)  (U)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  "contrlbuUon  and  bene- 
fit base"  and  Inserting  -exempt  amount"  In 
lieu  thereof:  and 

(3)  striking  out  "section  230(a)"  and  In- 
serting "subparagraph  (A)"  in  lieu  thereof. 
Inclusion  In  Old-Age  Insurance  Benefit  In 

Certain  Cases  of  Related  Retirement 

( b )  Section  203  ( w )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
be  Inaerting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
Ing  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  If  an  Individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  is  determined  under  paragraph  i3i 
of  secUon  215(a)  and.  as  a  result  of  this  sub- 
section, he  would  be  enutled  to  a  higher 
old-age  Instirance  benefit  If  his  primary  In- 
surance amount  were  determined  under  sec- 
tion 315(a)  without  regard  to  such  para- 
graph, such  Individual's  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  based  upon  his  primary  Insurance 
amount  determined  under  such  paragraph 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  such  benefit  and  the 
benefit  to  which  he  woiUd  be  entlUed  If 
his  primary  Insurance  amount  were  deter- 
mined under  such  secUon  without  regard  to 
such  paragraph." 

Elimination  of  Benefit  at  Age  72  for  Unin- 
sured Individual  Receiving  Supplemental 
Security  Income  Benefits 

(c)  Section  228(d)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  such  Individual  Is  not  an 
Individual  with  respect  to  whom  supplemen- 
tal security  Income  benefits  are  payable  pur- 
suant to  title  XVI  or  section  211  of  Public 
Law  93-88  for  the  following  month,  nor  shall 
such  benefit  be  paid  for  such  month  If  such 
Individual  is  an  individual  with  respect  to 
whom  supplemenUl  security  Income  bene- 
fits are  payable  pursuant  to  title  XVT  or 
secUon  211  of  PubUc  Law  93-66  for  such 
month.  uiUesB  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  benefits  are  not  payahle  with  respect 
to  such  Individual  for  the  month  following 
such  month"  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof 

UmlUUons  on  BUglblUty  DetermlnaUons 
Under   Resources   Tests   of  State   Plans 

(d)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  Public  Law  92-803)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
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"(g)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  or  any 
Indlvidxial  and  his  spouse  (as  the  case  may 
be)  who — 

"(1)  received  aid  or  assistance  far  Decem- 
ber 1973  under  a  piaxi  ol  a  S°.4Lte  approved 
under  Utle  I,  X.  XIV,  or  XVI, 

"(2)  has,  since  December  31,  1973.  con- 
tinuously roelded  in  the  Sta'.*  under  the 
plan  of  which  he  or  they  received  such  aid 
or  assistance  for  December  1973,  and 

"(3)  has.  since  December  31.  1973,  con- 
tinuously been  (except  for  periods  not  In 
excess  of  six  consecuUve  months)  an  eligible 
individual  or  eligible  spouse  with  reelect 
to  whom  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits are  payable, 

the  resources  of  such  individual  or  such  In- 
dividual and  hLs  5p>ouae  (as  the  case  may  be) 
ahaU  be  deemed  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
specified  tn  sections  1611(a)(1)(B)  and  1811 
(a)(2)(B)  during  any  period  that  the  re- 
sources of  such  Individual  or  Individuals  and 
his  spouse  (as  the  case  may  be)  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  resources 
specified  in  the  State  plan,  as  In  effect  for 
October  1973,  under  which  he  or  they  re- 
ceived such  aid  or  assistance  for  December 
1973' 

Limitations  on  Eligibility  and  Benefit  Deter- 
minations Under  Income  Tests  of  State 
Plans  for  Aid  to  the  Blind 

(e)  Section  1611  of  such  Act  Ls  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (h)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  determining  eligibility  for,  and  the 
amount  of,  benefits  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion In  the  case  of  any  Individual  or  any  in- 
dividual and  his  spouse  (as  the  case  may  be) 
who — 

"(1)  received  aid  or  asslstanoe  for  Decem- 
ber 1973  under  a  plan  of  a  State  approved 
under  O  tie  X  or  XVI, 

"(2)  Is  blind  under  the  definition  of  that 
term  in  the  plan,  as  tn  effect  for  Octobw 
1972,  under  which  he  or  they  received  such 
aid  or  assistance  for  December  1973. 

"(3)  has,  since  December  31.  1973,  continu- 
ously resided  in  the  State  under  the  plan  of 
which  he  or  they  received  such  aid  or  assist- 
ance for  December   1973. 

"(4)  heus,  since  December  31,  1973,  con- 
tinuously been  (except  for  periods  not  In 
excess  of  six  consecutive  months)  on  eligible 
Individual  or  an  eligible  spouse  with  respect 
to  whom  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits are  payable, 

there  shall  be  disregarded  an  amount  equal 
to  the  greater  of  (A)  the  maximum  amount 
of  any  earned  or  unearned  income  which 
could  have  been  disregarded  under  the  State 
plan,  as  In  effect  for  October  1972,  under 
which  he  or  they  received  such  aid  or  assist- 
ance for  December  1973,  and  (B)  the  amount 
which  would  be  required  to  be  dlsreparded 
under  section  1612  without  application  of 
this  subsection." 

Correction  of  Erroneous-Designations  and 
Cross  -  Ref  ere  n  ces 

(f)  (1)  Section  226  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(A)  redesignating  subsection  (a)(1)  as 
subsection  (a) : 

(B)  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  (a),  as  redesignated  by  this  sub- 
section, as  clauses  (I)  and  (2),  respectively: 
and 

(C)  redesignating  subsection  (f)  (as  added 
by  section  201(b)(5)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  and  redesignated  by 
section  2991  of  that  Act)  and  the  subsec- 
tion (f)  (as  enacted  by  section  101  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  and  re- 
designated by  secUon  201(b)  (5)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972)  as  subsec- 
tions (h)  and  (1).  respecUvely;  and  by  in- 
serting such   subsections    (h)    and    (1)     (as 
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so  redesignated)    immediately  after   subsec- 
tion (g)  ofsucbaeotkm. 

(3)  Section  22e(h)(l)(A)  of  such  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  this  »u!iBectlon,  Is  amended 
by  strUcliig  out  "and  202 (e)  (5K  and  the  term 
'age  62'  In  sections"  and  Inserting  ",  302(e) 
(5) ,"  in  Ueu  thereof, 

(3)  SecUon  226(h)(1)(B)  of  such  Act.  as 
redesignated  by  this  rabsectlon  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall"  and  inserting  "and 
the  phrase  before  he  attained  age  60'  In  the 
matter  following  subparsigraph  G)  of  sec- 
tion  202(f)(1)    shall   each"   in   lieu   thereof, 

(4)  Paragraphs  i2i  and  (3)  of  section 
226(h)  of  such  Act,  as  redesignated  by  this 
subsection,  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "(a)(2)"  and  inserting  "(b)"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Initial  Paymenu  to  Presumptively  Disabled 
Individuals    Unrecoverable   Only    If    Indi- 
vidual Is  Ineligible  Because  Not  Disabled 
(g)    Section    1631(a)(4)(B)    of    such    Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "solely  because  such 
Individual  Is  determined  not  to  be  disabled" 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Technical  Correction  of  Limitation  on  Fiscal 
LlabUlty  of  States  for  Optional  Supple- 
mentation 

(h)(1)  Section  401(a)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  Inserting  ",  other  than  fiscal  year 
1974,"  immediately  after  "any  fiscal  year"; 
and 

(B)  Inserting  ",  and  the  amount  payable 
for  fiscal  year  1974  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment or  agreements  shall  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  such  ex- 
penditures" Immediately  before  the  period 
of  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  Section  401(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "excluding"  Immedi- 
ately before  "expenditures  authorized  imder 
section  1119". 

Modification  of  Transitional  Administrative 
Provisions 
(1)     Section    402    of    the    Social    Security 
Amendments  of  1972  Is  simended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "XVI"  the  first  time 
that  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  "VI"  in 
Ueu  thereof; 

(2)  inserting  "the  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ters In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and"  Immediately  after  "with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures for";  and 

(3)  Inserting  "the  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ters of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  any  quarter  of"  immediately  after  "dur- 
ing such  portion  of". 

Inclusion  of  "ntle  VI  In  Limitation  on  Grants 
to  States  for  Social  Services 
(J)  SecUon  1130(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "603(a)(1),"  Immediately  after 
"403(a)(3),". 

Clarification  of  (Coverage  of  Hospitalization 
for  Dental  Services 

(k)  (1)  Section  1814(a)  (2)  (E)  of  such  Act 
(as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-603)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices In  connection  with  the  care,  treatment, 
fining,  removal,  or  replacement  of  teeth  or 
structures  dlrecOy  supporting  teeth,  the 
Individual,  because  of  his  underlying  medical 
condition  and  cUnlcal  status,  requires  hos- 
pitalization In  connecUon  with  the  pro\-i- 
slon  of  such  dental  services:". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1814(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (D) "  and  Insert- 
ln(f  "(Dt,  or  (E)"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(3t  SecUon  1862(a)  (12)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  dental  procedure" 
and  all  that  follows  thereafter,  and  insert- 
ing "the  provision  of  such  dental  services  If 


the  Individual,  because  of  iA^  underlying 
medical  condition  and  -clinical  stattis,  re- 
quires hospltallzaUon  in  connecUon  with  the 
provision  of  auch  services;  or"  In  Ueu  thereof. 
Continuation  of  State  Agreements  for 

Coverage  of  Certain  Individuals 
(1)  Section  1843  b  I  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adcmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUo-*-lng  "EfTeciive  Jar.uary  i,  1974,  and 
subject  to  secllor,  1902  f  'whe  Secretary  shall, 
at  the  request  of  any  Sta;«  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  State  pian  program  estab- 
-ished  under  tlt.e  XVI,  conUnue  In  effect  the 
iigreement  entered  into  under  this  section 
with  such  State  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
pro%'lde  to  take  account  of  the  termination 
of  any  p'.ans  of  such  State  approved  under 
titles  I,  X,  xrv,  and  XVI  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  under  title  XVI.". 
Technical  Improvement  of  Provisions  Gov- 
erning Disposition  of  HMO  Savings 
(m)  Section  1876(a)  (3)  (A)  (U)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  with  the  ap- 
portionment of  savings  l>elng  proportional  to 
the  losses  absorbed  and  not  yet  offset". 
Technical  Improvement  of  Provisions  Gov- 
erning Allowable  HMO  Premium  Charges 
(n)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1876(g) 
(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "of  its  premium  rate  or  other 
charges"  Immediately   after  "portion"; 

(2)  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting 
"shall": 

(3)  strUcing  out  "(1)";  an*-- , 

(4)  striking  out  "less  t/i\)  the  actuarial 
value  of  other  charges  made  In  Ueu  of  sucb 
deductible  and  colnsuran/6e". 

AppUcatlons  for  Assistance  on  Behalf 
of  Deceased  Individuals 

(o)  Section  1902(a)  (34)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92- 
603)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(or  applica- 
tion was  made  on  his  behalf  In  the  case  of  a 
deceased  Individual)"  Immediately  after  "he 
made  appUcaUon". 

Expansion  of  Intermediate  Care  Facility 
Ownership  Disclosure  Requirements 

(p)  Section  1902(a)  (35)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  who  is  the  owner 
(In  whole  or  In  part)  of  any  mortge^ge.  deed 
of  trust,  note,  or  other  obllgaUon  secured 
(In  whole  or  In  part)  by  such  Intermediate 
care  facility  or  any  of  the  property  or  assets 
of  such  Intermediate  care  faculty"  immedi- 
ately after  "intermediate  care  facility". 
Technical  Modification  of  Extended  Medicaid 
Eligibility  for  AFDC  Recipleuts 

(q)  Section  1902(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows; 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  effective  January  1.  1974,  each 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title  must 
provide  that  each  family  which  was  receiving 
aid  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  State  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  in  at  least  3  of  the 
6  months  Immediately  preceding  the  month 
In  which  such  family  became  IneUglble  for 
such  aid  because  of  Increased  hours  of.  or 
Increased  Income  from,  employment,  shall, 
while  a  member  of  such  family  Is  employed, 
remain  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  plan 
approved  under  this  title  (as  though  the 
family  was  receiving  aid  under  the  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV)  for  4  calen- 
dar months  benrtnnlng  with  the  month  In 
which  such  famUy  became  ineligible  for  aid 
under  the  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  because  of  Income  and  resources  or 
hours  of  work  UmltatloQS  contained  In 
such  plan.". 
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Limitation   on   Pmynienta   to   St«t«8   for   Ex- 
petuUtures   In  ReUUon   to  DlMbled   Indl- 
Tlduaia  Eligible  (or  MeiUcare 
(r)(li    Section   1903(a)(1)    of  iojch  Act  U 
amended    by    inserting    "and   disabled    Indi- 
viduals entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  b«ne- 
fita    under    title    XVm"    immediately    after 
"tndlTlduala  slxty-flT*  years  of  age  or  older" 
(3)    Section    1903(b)(3)    of    such    Act    U 
amended    by    tnaerttng    "and    disabled    indi- 
viduals entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
flU    under    title    XVIII"    immediately    after 
"Individuals  aged  M  or  over" 
Federal  Payment  for  Coet  of  Inspecting  In- 
stitutions   Limited    to    Expenses    Incurred 
During  Covered  Period 
(s)     Section    I9C3(a)(4i    of    such    Act    Is 
amended   by  striking  out   "sums  expended" 
and  Inserting  "sums  expended  with  respect 
to  costs  incurred"  In  lieu  thereof 
Federal    Payment    for   Family   Planning    Ex- 
penditures   Not    Limited    to    Administra- 
tive Costs 

(t)    Section    1903(al(5i     of    such    Act    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "las  found  neces- 
sary   by    the   Secretary   for   the   proper    and 
efficient  admtnlstrmtlon  of  the  plan)". 
Exception    to    Limitation    on    Payments    to 
Slates  for  Expenditures  In  Relation  to  In- 
dividuals Eligible  for  Medicare 
(ui    Section    1903(b)(3)    of    sijch    Act    is 
amended  by  Inserting",  other  than  amounts 
expended    under   provisions   of   the   plan    of 
such  State  required  by  section  190a(a)(34)  " 
Immediately   before   the   period   at   the   end 
thereof. 

UtillzaUon  Review  by  Medical  Personnel 
Associated  With  an  Institution 

(v>  Section  1903(g)(1)(C)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  who  are 
not  employed  by"  and  by  Inserting  ".  or. 
except  m  the  case  of  hospitals,  employed  by 
the  Institution"  immediately  after  "any  such 
Inatltution" 

Authority  To  Prescrtbe  Standards  Under 
Title  xrx  for  Active  Treatment  of  Mentai 
rilneea 

(wi  Section  1905(h)(1)(B)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  ".  Involves  active  treat- 
ment (1)"  and  Inserting  "(1)  involve  active 
treatment"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  striking  out  "pursuant  to  title  XVII". 
and 

(S)  striking  out  "(U)  which"  and  insert- 
ing "(U)"  in  lieu  thereof 

Correction  of  Krroneotis  Designations  and 
Gross  References 

(x)(l)  Secaoo  190afa)(13)  (C)  of  such 
Act  Is  aoaended  by  striking  out  "(14)"  and 
inserting  "(IS)"  in  lieu  thereof 

(3)  Section  1902(a)  (33)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Tast  sentence"  and 
tnsertlng  "penultimate  sentence"  in  lieu 
thereof 

(3)  Section  1903(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

lAi  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
P»««Taph  (35)  and  Inserting  ";  and"  In  Ilsu 
thereof:  and 

'Bi  redesignating  paragraph  (37)  as  par- 
agraph (3«). 

(4)  Sections  1902fa)  (21).  (24).  and  (2«) 
(B).  and  the  last  sentence  of  section  1902 
'd).  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "nursing  home"  and  "nursing 
homes"  each  time  that  they  appear  therein 
and  Inserting  "nxirsing  facility"  and  "nurs- 
ing facilities",  raspecUvetr.  In  lieu  th«r»Qf. 

(5»  Section  1903ia>  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  oat  "and  asctton  1117"  In  the  first 
parenthetical  phrase 

f«)  Swtlon  190S(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
psragraphs  (1)   and  (3).  respectively. 

(7)    Section    1906fa|(16)    of    such    Act    Is 


amended  by  striking  out  "under  21.  as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (•):"  and  Inserting  "un- 
der age  31.  as  defined  In  subsection  (h):  and" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

(8t  Section  1905(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "skilled  nursing  home"  each 
time  that  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
"skilled   nursing  faculty"   In   lieu   thereof 

(9)  SecUon  1905  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  redesignating  subaecUon  (h)  (which  was 
enacted  by  section  3»9L(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
cxuity  Amendments  of  1973)  as  subesctlon 
(I). 

(10)  Section  1905(b)(2)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "(e)(1)"  and  Inserting  "(1)"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Deletion  of  Obsolete  Provisions 

(y)  ( 1 )  Section  1903  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  subsection  (c); 

(B)  striking  out  "(a),  (b).  and  (c)"  In 
subsecUon  (d)  and  inserting  "(a)  and  (b)" 
In  lieu  thereof 

(3)  SecUon  1905(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  strUIng  out  everything  after  "section 
1110(a)(8)"  and  InserUng  a  period  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(3)  Section  1908  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  and 
redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  subsection 
(e) 

Determination  of  Amount  of  Exclusion  for 
Disapproved  Capital  Expenditures  by  In- 
stitutlons  Reimbursed  on  Fixed  Fee  or  Ne- 
gotiated Rate  Basis 

(«)  The  last  sentence  of  section  ll32td)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inaertlng^'or  a 
fixed  fee  or  negotiated  rate"  Immediately  af- 
ter "per  capita"  each  time  that  it  appears 
therein  *^*^ 

Technical  Improvement  of  Authority  To  In- 
clude Expenses  Related  to  Capital  Expendi- 
tures m  Certain  Cases 

(»-l)  Section  1122(d)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Include"  the  last 
Ume  that  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
"exclude"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Conforming  Amendmenu  to  Title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

(»-2)(l)  TlUe  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended — 

(A)    In  section  1101(a)(1).  by— 

(I)  striking  out  "I.".  "X,".  "XIV "  and 
•XVI.".  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  seoUon 
1101(a)  the  following  new  sentence  "In  the 
au*  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam,  titles  I.  X.  and  XIV.  and  title  XVI  (as 
In  effect  without  regard  to  the  amendment 
made  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972)  shall  continue  to  apply, 
and  the  term  -State'  when  used  In  such  titles 
( but  not  In  title  XVI  as  In  effect  pursuant  to 
such  amendment  after  Decembr  31,  1973) 
Includes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam". 

(b)    In  section  1115,  by — 

(I)  Inserting  ( in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
section (a))   "VI,"  Immediately  after  "title 

(II)  Inserting  (in  subsection  (a))  "602" 
immedUtely  after  '402.".  and 

(III)  inserOng  (in  subsection  (b) )  "603." 
Immediately  after  "403,",  and 

(C)    Insertion  1118,  by — 

(1)  Inserting  (in  subeectlon  (a)(1))  "VI." 
Immediately  after  "title  L". 

(11)  Inserting  (m  subsection  (a)(2)) 
"604."  immediately  after  "404.". 

(Ul)  inserting  (in  subeectlon  (b))  "VI." 
ImmedUtely  after  "tlUe  I.",  and 

(Iv)  Inserting  (In  subeectlon  (d))  "VI." 
immediately  after  "title  I.". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 


section shall  be  effective  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1974. 

Effective  Dates 
(■-3)(1)    The  amendmenu  made  by  sub- 
sections (g).  (h).  (J),  and  (1)  shall  be  effec- 
tive January  1.  1974 

(2)  The  amendmenu  made  by  subeectlon 
(k)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  admis- 
sions stibject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1814 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  oc- 
ctir  after  December  31.  1973. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(m)  and  (ni  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
services  provided  after  June  30.  1873. 

(4)  The  amendmenu  made  by  subsections 
(o)  and  (u)  shall  be  effective  July  1.  1973. 

MoDiricAnoN  or  psovisions  xstaslishinc 
stTpptx»frNTAL  srcuarrT  incomi  psogkam 
Ssc.   19.    (a)    Section  303(c)    of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  to 
re«ul  as  follows 

"(c)  SecUon  9  of  the  Act  of  April  19,  1950 
(64  Stat.  47)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'S*c  9  Beginning  with  the  quarter  com- 
mencing July  1.  1950,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  quarterly  to  each  State 
(from  sums  made  available  for  making  pay- 
menu  to  the  States  under  section  403(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  an  amount.  In 
addition  to  the  amount  prescribed  to  be 
paid  to  such  State  under  such  section,  equal 
to  80  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
oontrlbuUons  by  the  State  toward  expendi- 
tures during  the  preceding  quarter  by  the 
State,  under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
the  SocUl  Security  Act  for  aid  to  dependent 
chUdren  to  Navajo  and  HopI  Indians  residing 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  on  res- 
ervations or  on  allotted  or  trust  lands  with 
respect  to  whom  piyments  are  made  to  the 
State  by  the  United  SUUs  under  section 
403(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  not  count- 
ing so  much  of  such  expenditure  to  any  in- 
dividual for  any  month  as  exceeds  the  llmlU- 
Uons  prescribed  in  such  sections.'  " 

I  b )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendmenu 
of  1972  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon 
and  Welfare  shall  make  paymenU  to  the  50 
Staus  and  the  District  of  OolumbU  after 
December  31,  1973.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  in 
effect  prior  to  January  1.  1974.  for  (1)  actlvl- 
Ues  carried  out  through  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973.  under  State  plans  approved 
under  title  I.  X.  XTV.  or  XVI,  of  such  Act, 
and  (3)  administrative  activities  carried  out 
after  December  31,  1973,  which  such  Secre- 
tary determines  are  necessary  to  bring  to 
a  close  activities  carried  out  under  such 
State  plans. 

PBOVISIONS  RELATING  TO  VYffUTUOTttXlfT 
C01«»ENSAT10N 

^c.  20.  Section  203(3)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Effec- 
tive with  respect  to  oompensaUon  for  weeks 
of  unemployment  beginning  before  April  1. 
1974.  and  beginning  after  December  31,  1973 
(or.  If  later,  the  date  established  pursuant 
to  SUte  law),  the  State  may  by  law  provide 
that  the  determination  of  whether  there  has 
been  a  State  "on'  or  'off'  Indicator  beginning 
or  ending  any  extended  benefit  period  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection  as  If  para- 
graph (1)  did  not  contain  subparagraph  (A) 
thereof." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  this 
the  amendment  on  which  there  Is  to  be 
1  hour  of  debate? 

Mr   LONG   Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  proposed 
now,  to  be  taken  care  of  immediately, 
would  carry  a  first-year  cost  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion—In  other  words.  $4  billion  below 
what  the  Senate  has  previously  passed. 
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These  other  matters  are  still  pending 
In  confprenre  The  House  conferee'-  have 
expressed  not  only  a  wUllngne.s.'!  but  k\^o 
a  rommlUnent  that  they  will  cor.tmue 
In  conference 

AmoiiK  other  'liiinK.s,  what  Senator 
Long  ha.s  now  prop<ise(j  would  be  a  bene- 
fit lnrrea.se  of  7  percent  that  would  be 
effective  for  March  April  and  May  with 
an  addltlnnal  4  percent  effective  In  June. 

It  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  a 
retroactive  pay  period,  a  point  the  ad- 
ministration Ls  very  much  concerne<l 
about  and  would  be  opix).sed  to 

Tliere  are  many  provision*  that  do  not 
ap;:>eaJ  to  me  The  cost  of  this  increa.-^  Ls 
met  by  increa-slng  the  base  It  ha.«  al- 
ways been  my  opinion  we  .should  vote  on 
both  the  tax  rate  and  the  base,  but  my 
vlew.s  were  in  the  minority  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

Tliere  Ls  a  shift  of  fund':  from  medi- 
care lo  ra.sh  benefits  A.s  the  chairman 
said  what  1.^  attempted  to  be  done  will 
increa.se  the  SSI  payments  for  an  indi- 
vidual from  $130  as  provided  to  $140  and 
for  a  couple  from  $210  to  $219  ThLs  is 
the  new  proKram  that  supplants  our  ex- 
IsthiR  matching  program  for  the  aged, 
blind  and  dl.sabled  It  will  be<ome  ef- 
fective In  January- 
It  also  takes  carp  of  the  matt/'r  of 
food  .stamp.s  for  .'^me  of  these  recipients. 
We  were  faced  with  the  problem  with 
respect  to  the  eligibility  of  these  r>eople 
getting  fcKid  -stamp.s  where  the  eliRlblllty 
would  be  promptly  eliminated  There  Is 
a  6-month  period  here  In  which  those 
who  draw  the  benefits  would  be  taken 
care  of  and  not  have  to  bear  rertaln 
hardships. 

The  soclEd  security  regulations  are  a 
matter  of  great  controversy  I  will  have 
something  to  say  about  that  In  Just  a 
moment. 

There  are  some  problems  of  eligibility 
for  medicaid,  which  Ls  a  program  for  the 
needy  and  near-needy  It  Is  a  Federal 
matching  program  The.se  other  changes 
that  create  questions  about  eligibility  are 
matters  of  urgent  attention 

There  is  also  the  90-day  extension  for 
Federal  matching  for  unemplovmient 
benefits,  including  a  provision  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  >  Mr  Javits)  . 

There  are  other  matters  that  are  re- 
tained in  conference  T^ere  is  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Increase  In  earning  limits  from 
$2,400  to  $3,000  and  reducing  the  age 
from  72  to  70:  and  benefits  for  aged  wid- 
ows at  65 

Drugs  under  medicare  are  not  decided 
this  time,  and  that  la  a  plan  our  chair- 
man worked  so  diligently  on. 

Legislation  relating  to  child  support 
and  liberalized  social  security  for  the 
blind,  medicare  for  disabled  spouses,  and 
other  matters  were  not  taken  care  of 
at  this  lime,  but  are  carried  over  as  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  social  service  program  is  a  pro- 
gram that  started  out  with  a  small 
amount  of  money  and  grew  ver>-  rapidly. 
It  looked  as  If  it  was  going  to  cost  $5 
or  $6  billion.  Congress  proceeded  to  do 
something  about  that  and  it  has  been 
cut  $1.9  billion  and  then  to  S2.5  bUllon. 


There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  or,  hou 
liie  matter  is  to  be  handled  between 
Members  and  the  admmtstratlon  Reg^j- 
iations  went  InUi  effect  in  November.  In 
the  meantime  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance adopted  the  Idea  of  revenue  shar- 
ing and  allowing  the  States  more  or  less 
to  write  iheir  own  regulations  about 
.social  ."services 

This  Is  not  favored  by  the  admlni-stra- 
iion  What  is  proposed  today  is  to  take 
the  old  regulations  before  things  got  to 
a  controversy  and  extend  it  a  year  In 
all  fairness  the  administration  does  not 
like  It  They  would  like  U)  see  the  regu- 
lations that  were  inaugurated  last 
November  continued 

There  is  strong  feeling  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  delegating  the 
whole  problem  to  the  States  The  way 
it  ha.s  been  left  is  that  Congres,s  can 
arrive  at  a  .solution  of  this  problem 
wlilch  would  be  enacu-d  into  law  in  a 
subsequent  bill  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
year  There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  that 
from  being  done 

Even  though  there  are  some  of  these 
matters  that  are  not  to  my  individual 
liking.  I  expect  to  support  the  amend- 
ment to  the  House  bill  as  offered  by  my 
dLstlngiiish(.=<3  chairman  and  I  am  ready 
to  vote 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HR  11333,  as  amended  by 
the  distinguLshed  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana <Mr  Long  i 

This  bUl  represents  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  fair  and  reasonable  solution  to  the 
impasse  which  ha';  developed  over  H  R 
3153   the  welfare  technical  amendments 

That  bill  contained  technical  amend- 
mends  proposed  by  the  House  to  the 
comprehensive  social  security  law  which 
was  enacted  last  fall  In  addition,  it  ron- 
tained  a  number  of  Senate  amendm.ents 
proposing  .=:ubstantive  changes  in  the 
Social  Security  .^ct  The  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives apparently  feels  strongly 
that  differences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  this  bill  cannot  be  resolved 
before  the  midterm  recess 

The  pending  bill  represents  our  jfTort 
to  resolve  the  most  urgent  Issues  now,  so 
that  the  rem.aming  differences  can  be 
resolved  in  conference  next  year 

It  would  prorlde  a  7-percent  social  se- 
curity increa.se.  effective  next  March  to 
be  f-^llowed  by  another  4  percent  in  June 
It  would  increase  th  basic  payment 
under  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, from  $130  a  month  to  $140  a 
month  for  a  single  persor  and  from  $195 
a  month  to  $210  a  .month  for  a  couple 
next  January,  Increasing  to  $146  lor 
single  persons  and  $219  for  couples  next 
July. 

It  would  preserve  food  stamp  and 
medicaid  ellglbUltj-  for  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled 

It  would  extend  for  90  days  the  spe- 
cial program  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  areas  with  high  *  unemploy- 
ment. 

And  It  would  suspend  for  an  addi- 
tional year,  until  December  31.  1974.  the 
regressive  regtilatlons  proposed  by  the 


Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  social  services  program 
which  provides  essential  services — such 
as  child  day  care  education,  and  train- 
ing services,  and  help  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled  tc)  stay  m  their  own  nomes — 
U,»  help  people  tet  off  li.e  welfare  rolls 
and  stay  off 

Last  June,  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation suspending  HEW's  propo>ed  regu- 
iations  until  la-st  Novemoer  1.  We  urged 
the  E>epartment  to  revise  its  regulations 
in  order  to  prevent  ma&sive  cutbacks  in 
the  program  with  corre'^ponding  hard- 
ship for  countless  fanulies  and  elderly 
t>ersons.  and  with  accompanymg  in- 
creases in  Federal  welfare  costs  Al- 
though changes  were  made,  the  regula- 
tions placed  into  effect  on  November  1 
would  cut  tlie  heart  from  the  services 
program 

At  the  request  of  the  Nation's  Gover- 
nors, the  mayors,  and  county  oCBcials. 
and  a  broad  range  of  interested  groups, 
the  Senate  adopted  legislation  to  return 
to  the  States  ba.sic  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  senices  program  This 
legislation  \m11  remain  m  conference  by 
the  Senate  and  Hou.se  and  I  am.  l.opeful 
that  it  win  be  adopted  next  year 

In  the  meantime,  the  '.-year  exten- 
sion of  the  previous  reg'oJations  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill  will  pennit 
Stat.es  and  local  commimlties  to  pro- 
ceed with  operation  and  expansion  of 
the  services  program. 

Mr  President,  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference com.mittee.  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long».  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees,  for  his  very 
impressive  leadership  in  producing  this 
compromise 

Mr  DOLE  Mr,  President,  the  Social 
Setur.ty  amendments  measure  before  us 
today  is  vitally  important  to  millions  of 
.^m.ericans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  held  hearings  and 
deliberated  over  this  measure  with  much 
concern.  I  feel  that  it  represents  a  posi- 
tive effort  to  meet  a  number  of  very- 
pressing  needs  while  maintaining  the  ut- 
most regard  for  the  program's  sound 
fiscal  basis, 

tLrviN  pTRciNT  SEKtrrr  D»c»rASi 
Perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature, 
and  one  which  is  so  important  to  millions 
of  elderly  Americans  is  the  two-step.  11 
percent.  Increase  in  Social  Securitv  bene- 
fits In  this  era  of  n«)ld  rises  in  the  cost 
of  living,  those  who  live  on  fixed  incomes 
are  hurt  earliest  and  hardest  SociaJ 
Security  beneficiaries  and  other  pension- 
ers have  been  very  severely  hit  by  higher 
food  prices,  higher  rents,  and  increased 
costs  for  everjthing  else  they  must  buy 
So  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  act 
now  to  ease  the  accumulated  shortfall  In 
benefits  and  provide  for  an  additional 
increase  to  avoid  continued  hardship 
and  burdens. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  total  11 -percent 
Increase  in  monthly  benefits  to  be  effec- 
tive, first,  with  a  7-percent  increase  in 
March  of  1974.  Ttxtn  in  June  another  4- 
percent  Increase  will  take  effect.  On  the 
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average  this  will  mean  that  a  single  per- 
sons  benefits  would  rise  from  a  present 
S167  to  S178  In  March  and  to  $186  In 
June.  The  average  benefits  for  a  couple 
who  now  receive  $277  will  go  to  $296  In 
March  and  to  $310  In  June.  And  while 
these  Increases  of  $11  or  $22  or  whatever, 
may  not  seem  so  significant  to  some,  for 
those  who  must  make  do  on  their  Social 
Security  benefits  tUone  or  In  major  part, 
these  are  quite  Important. 

AOTOMATTC  CO8T-Or-LIVTTf0  rNCSXASS 

An  additional  automatic  cost-of-living 
increase,  to  be  effective  In  June  1975.  Is 
written  Into  the  bill.  This  step  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  policy  of  tissuring  that  social 
.security  benefits  do  not  lag  behind  the 
cost  factors  In  the  economy,  and  I  Iwlleve 
It  Is  mo6t  appropriate. 

WAGS    BA5X    INC»KA«B 

Of  course,  with  any  benefits  there  is 
always  the  quesUon  of  paying  for  them. 
And  with  the  social  security  program 
there  are  two  choices.  First,  the  size 
of  the  payroll  tax  can  be  Increased.  But 
this  approach  hits  low-  and  moderate- 
mcome  workers  very  hard.  They  are  al- 
ready paying  a  far  greater  portion  of 
their  Inccwre  In  these  taxes  than  someone 
with  a  much  highe-  income  so  Increasing 
the  tax  rate  Is  a  very  regressive  approach 
to  Improving  social  security  benefits. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  increase 
the  wage  base  upon  which  the  tax  Is 
paid,  and  the  committee  has  adopted 
this  approach.  Thus  In  January  the  wage 
base  will  go  :rom  $12,600  to  $13,200  and 
will  mean  that  those  in  the  lower  Income 
brackets  will  not  have  their  burden  for 
supportmg  the  social  security  program 
increased  at  this  time, 

StTPPUKMINTAL    SBCtnUTT    tNCOMS    PVOCBAM 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  1974 
will  bring  good  news  In  the  form  of  new 
income  benefits  for  as  many  as  45.000 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  Kansans 
who  act  quickly  to  apply  for  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program. 

Estimates  are  that  at  least  this  miuiy 
more  Kansas  citizens  may  be  eligible  for 
the  federally  administered  SSI  program 
in  addition  to  the  some  15.000  who  have 
been  eligible  under  the  comparable  State 
programs  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  Naturally  the  program 
will  also  induce  those  persons  who  had 
previously  been  aided  by  the  State  pro- 
grams. 

MINIMUM    IMCOMC    ASSUISD 

The  new  program,  which  will  take  ef- 
fect m  Januar.  .  Insures  people  65  or 
older,  or  jhnd.  or  disabled,  an  income 
of  at  least  $130  a  month  for  Indlvld- 
uaJa  and  $195  for  couples  In  January 
1974  these  paymenU  will  rise  to  $140  for 
an  individual  and  $210  for  couples  Fur- 
thermore, in  July  these  payments  will 
rise  to  ?  148  for  single  persons  and  $219 
for  couples  Depending  on  an  Individual  s 
other  Income,  not  all  checka  will  be  ex- 
actly that  amount,  but  everyone  now  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  will  get  at  least 
as  much  as  they  are  receiving  now 

OtrrmXACR    PtOCBAM 

People  who  receive  State  assistance 
checks  in  December  will  automatically 
receive    Federal    checks    beginning    in 


January  and  there  is  a  statewide  volim- 
teer  effort  to  reach  Individuals  newly 
eligible  for  SSI  payments  and  help  them 
enroll  at  the  nearest  Social  Security  Of- 
fice. Kansas  received  a  $95,000  grant 
from  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  aid 
this  Identification  and  outreach  program 
called  SSI  alert. 

Groups  In  Kansas  which  have  been 
aiding  the  SSI  alert  are  the  NaUonal  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Federal  Employees, 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  the  National  Council  on  Aging, 
the  National  Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged, 
and  Social  Security  Administration  of- 
fices. Kansans  who  think  they  may  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  r>ew 
SSI  program  have  been  directed  to  con- 
tact their  local  Social  Security  OfJlce. 
Repreaentatlves  from  any  of  these  volun- 
tary groups  are  also  able  to  advise  them 
on  application  procedures. 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  number  of 
other  Important  provlslODs  concerning 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons'  eligi- 
bility for  food  stamps  and  medicare:  cer- 
tain regulations  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment benefits:  and  a  temp>orary  suspen- 
sion of  a  set  of  HEW  regulations  dealing 
with  Federal  social  services  grants 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  repeat  that 
this  bill  Is  very  Important  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  depend  very  directly  on 
their  social  security  benefits.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  these  benefits  be  sufficient 
to  meet  their  needs  and  enable  them  to 
live  In  dignity  and  with  a  measure  of  self- 
respect^ /' 

Mr.  HUDDLESTDN  Mr.  President.  I 
am  voting  for  the  social  security  proposal 
before  us  today  as  I  have  voted  for  social 
security  increases  on  three  earlier  occa- 
sions this  year. 

I  do  so  knowing  of  the  extreme  difficul- 
ties faced  by  many  of  our  retired  elderly, 
seeking  to  make  ends  meet  at  a  time 
when  shortages  place  upward  pressures 
on  prices  and  Inflation  continues  un- 
abated I  do  so  In  the  belief  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  those  who  have  them- 
selves contributed  to  the  system  and  who 
depend  upon  It 

I  also  do  so.  however,  with  concern 
over  the  growing  tax  burden  which  Is 
restating  from  the  social  security  system 
The  social  security  tax  has  risen  dramat- 
ically In  recent  years  In  1960.  it  was 
3  percent  on  the  first  $4,80Q-Df  earnings 
or  a  total  of  $144  a  year  By  WO.  It  had 
risen  to  4  2  percent  on  the  first  $7,800 
or  $337  a  year  Only  3  years  later,  in  the 
current  year,  the  maximum  has  risen  to 
over  $500  and  projections  Indicate  addi- 
tional escalation. 

The  Impact  of  the  increases  is.  fur- 
thermore, compounded  by  several  fac- 
tors. First,  only  a  portion  of  income  is 
taxable  Presently,  the  taxable  Income 
Is  $10,800  All  income  above  is  excluded. 
This  concept  of  a  cutoff  was  adopted  be- 
cause benefits  are  limited,  and  there  must 
be  some  relation  between  contributions 
and  benefits  Still,  that  does  mean  that 
those  In  the  lower  and  middle- Income 
levels  bear  the  major  burden  for  support- 
ing the  social  security  system 

Second,  it  Is  these  same  people  who 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  for  a  va- 
riety of  other  taxes— especially  State  and 
Federal  Income  taxes  and  the  local  prop- 


erty tax.  While  various  Jurisdictions  Im- 
pose these  taxes,  it  Is  Important  to 
remember  that  they  all  fall  on  the  Indi- 
vidual and  that  it  Is  he  who  pays. 

I  am  dlsai>polnted  that  Congress  has 
not  addressed  Itself  to  comprehensive 
tax  reform  during  this  session— I  hope  It 
wUl  do  so  early  next  year.  At  the  same 
time.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  study  the 
overall  Impact  of  the  twx  structure  on 
the  Individual  and  devi.s«>  a  Federal  tax 
system  based  on  an  understanding  of 
the  larger  tax  picture,  whether  it  be  from 
the  local.  State,  or  Federal  level. 

When  taxes  are  deducted  or  the  check 
written.  It  makes  little  difference  to  the 
individual  which  level  of  government  has 
imposed  the  tax  The  fart  l.s  that  the 
American  citizen  Is  paymg  up.  And.  there 
IS  no  way  that  the  total  impact  of  Uxes 
on  the  earnings  and  living  styles  of  the 
American  family  cai.  be  assessed  unless 
the  entire  taxing  structure  Is  examined 
Thus,  the  responsibility  for  Ux  re- 
form Is  not  simply  the  responsibility  to 
raise  or  lower  taxes  one  by  one  It  Is. 
Instead,  the  responsibility  to  review  all 
taxes  as  they  relate  to  the  Individual 
and  to  develop  a  system  that  Is  fair  and 
equitable  and  based  on  an  appreciation 
of  the  many  aspects  of  the  taxing  striK- 
ture  In  this  Nation 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr  President,  when  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1973 
iHJR.  3153  >  were  being  considered  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  supported 
the  social  security  benefit  increases,  as 
well  as  benefit  Increases  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  under  the 
supplemental  security  income  program. 
This  legislation  will  help  provide  some 
relief  from  this  situation. 

I  held  the  conviction  then,  and  I  do  so 
now,  that  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  which  should  bring  about 
the  long  overdue  financial  relief  for  these 
senior  citizens  should  be  a  legislative 
matter  of  priority;  and  should  be  passed 
by  this  distinguished  body  with  maxi- 
mum dispatch.  I  am  gratified  tliat  my 
esteemed  colleagues  in  conference  have 
seen  fit  to  come  up  with  a  bill  that  will 
help  realize  the  urgent  and  Immediate 
objective  of  ptis&lng  on  to  the  aged  and 
the  poor  the  benefit  Increases  they  de- 
serve and  need.  It  is  Important  that  we 
act  on  this  legislation  before  adjourning. 


NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASES 
FOR   THE   ELDERLY   POOR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
Los  Angeles  office  received  a  call  recently 
from  a  70-year-old  veterans  pensioner 
who  had  been  arrested  for  stealing 
change  from  a  newsstand.  He  said  he  did 
it.  because  he  had  to  eat. 

In  Miami,  the  police  department  re- 
ports a  sharp  Increase  In  supermarket 
shoplifting  by  elderly  people  who  are  ap- 
parently forced  to  steal  In  order  to  stay 
alive. 

This  kind  of  Indignity — elderly  people 
reduced  to  stealing—  is  outrageous  Close 
to  5  million  of  the  over  20  million  Amer- 
icans aged  65  or  over  have  Incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  line.  A  new  wave  of  still 
higher  Infiatlon  that  I  believe  Is  coming 
will  further  swell  the  ranks  of  the  elderly 
poor 
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If  *e  are  going  to  expect  older  .'\rnfri- 
caiis  of  modest  means  to  survive  thi.v  pe- 
,^lod  of  runaway  inflation  we  have  U)  d 
something  to  help  them.  Tlie  cutiinK 
edge  of  Congress  response  has  been  so- 
rial  security  beneflts.  Enough  financial 
supix)rt  must  be  provided  through  so*;iaJ 
.security  to  allow  the  elderly  to  support 
ihem.sflves  m  relaUve  comfort  and  diR- 
:.i!.y 

Today  s  Congress  passed  a  7-percent- 
acros.s- the -board  increase  In  social  se- 
curity benefits  effective  m  March  It  wiil 
appear  In  Uie  Ajiril  checks.  Another  4 
percent  iiu-rea-se  wa.'^  approved  erterlive 
In  June 

Both  increases,  which  I  heartily  .sup- 
ported, wiil  KG  a  long  way  t<.iward  im- 
provuig  (  onditions  for  older  Americans. 

Mr  U3.NCi  Mr  President  if  Uiere  is 
no  request  for  time  on  the  amendment,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  (S.  CON 
RES  62)  PROVIDING  FOR  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  1ST 
SESSION  OF  THE  93D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There   being   no   objection,   the   con- 
current resolution  (Q.  Con.  Res.  62)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
8    Con.  Rm.  63 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
two  Hou««a  adjourn  on  Friday.  December  21, 
1973.  thfy  shall  stand  adjourned  sine  die 
or  until  13  00  noon  on  the  second  day  after 
their  respective  Members  are  notified  to  re- 
aaaemble  in  accordance  with  Section  a  of  this 
reeolutlon,  whichever  event  first  occurs. 

Sec  a  The  Speaker  of  the  House  or  Rep- 
reaentatlves  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever.  In  their  opinion,  the  pub- 
Uo  Intereet  shall  warrant  It.  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  acting  jointly 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
minority  leetder  of  the  House,  acting  Jointly, 
file  a  written  requeat  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that 
the  Congress  reaseemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  optimistic,  but  I 
wanted  to  bring  up  the  resolution  any- 
way. 


I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current re.solution  remain  at  the  desk 
until  I  a.'-k  that  it  be  removed 

The  PRESIDING  OF?lCER  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered 


INCREASE  I.N  .SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Uie  bill  U.R.  11333)  to 
provide  a  7 -percent  Increase  in  social 
security  beneflts  beginning  with  March 
1974  and  an  additional  4-percent  in- 
crease beginning  with  June  1974,  to  pro- 
vide increases  in  supplemental  security 
income  beneflts.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  as.sistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  r'^ll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Ser.af.r  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bewt- 
snf),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Bflr. 
Caknon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
C^HXTHCH),  the  Senator  from  MLs.«:ourl 
'Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi '  Mr  Eastland  . ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr  Ervini,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ala.ska  fMr  Gravel),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  '  Mr.  Hollincs)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA>.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr,  Pastorei.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaooe),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  fiu-ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Cannon  I,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastgee),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadck),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mowtoya)  .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  smd 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
would  each  vote  "yea.  ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  Illness  In  his 
family. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  and  Mr.  SiArroRD),  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  > .  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoimncK),  the  Senator 
from  HawaU  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Qoldwater^  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  <Mr.  Gurney),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Hatfield  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr 
Heucs),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
McClure).  the  Senator  from  Kan^sas 
(Mr.  Pearson  I,  the  Saiator  from  IlLi- 
nois  (Mr  Percy  >,  the  Senators  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbx  and  Mr.  TArr),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)    are  necessarily  absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  Mr  Tower)  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr  Weicker 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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So  H.R.  11333  was  amended  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Does  he 
want  the  floor  in  his  own  right? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  intend  to  speak  for 
some  3  or  4  minutes. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN   I  yield. 


THE  WATERGATE  WITCH  HUNT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
compelled  to  rise  to  call  attention  to 
what  Is  going  on  with  reference  to  Water- 
grate  investigation-related  court  actions. 
and  the  like. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  an  article  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  December  19, 
which  begins: 

A  White  House  tape  turned  over  to  a 
Ralph  Nader  lawyer  last  week  was  playad 
"for  fun"  at  a  cocktail  party  Monday  nirtit. 
ABC  News  has  reported. 


mis 
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I  *&t  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  enUtied  "Nader  Lawyer  Playa 
NJxon  Tape  For  Fun'  "  be  printed  to 
the  Rxcoto 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscout. 
as  follows. 

ShOKM.    LaWTKK   P1>TS  NtXON    Ta^w   "tkm   Wit" 

A  Whlt«  House  tsp«  turned  over  c«  «  Ralph 
Nader  lawyer  la«t  week  waa  plajed  "for  fun" 
at  a  cockUU  party  Monday  night.  SBC  Newa 
haa  reported 

The  tape  was  one  of  tho«ie  the  Ralph  Nader 
ortcantzaClon  had  sought  in  ita  legal  battlea 
with  the  Nixon  adminiatration  chargUjg  fa- 
Tortuam  to  the  dairy  tnduatry  in  exchange 
for  campaign  conirtbutlous 

After  flgbttng  subpoenas  for  the  tapes  for 
months,  the  White  House  released  thla  copy 
'.a«t  week  to  attorney  WUllam  Dobrorlr.  a 
Nader  lawyer 

ABC  News  said  Tuesday  that  Dobrovlr 
played  the  recording  at  a  cocktail  party,  but 
refused  to  play  it  for  ABC  Tuesday 

Nixon  Pre«  Secretary  Ronald  L  Zlsgler 
satd  Dobpovir's  action  sounded  unethical  or 
Illegal  A  spokesman  for  speclai  proeecutor 
Leon  Jaworskl  ezpreaaed  outrage   ABC  said. 

"Tbaft  )\i«t  what  w»  were  worried  about. 
Watch  what  the  White  House  does  with  thla 
now."  the  spokesman  said  Dobrortr  could 
not  be  reached  immediately  for  commaat. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  I  hold  In 
my  hand  what  purports  to  be  the  script 
of  the  David  Schoumacher  report.  ABC 
News,  of  December   18,   1973    It  begins 

One  of  the  White  House  tapes  turned  up 
last  night  as  the  featured  entertainment  at 
a  Georgetown  social  gathering  The  tape  orig- 
inally was  subpoenaed  by  the  Ralph  Nader 
organization  in  a  lawsuit  charging  the  Nixon 
Administration  reversed  Its  policy  towards 
the  dairy  Industry  in  exchange  for  campaign 
contributions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
script  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RgcoRD, 
as  follows. 

(ABC  Hew5,  Dec.  18.  19731 

DaVTD    SCHOCMiCHn     RXPOIT 

One  of  the  White  House  tapes  turned  up 
last  night  as  the  featured  entertainment  at  a 
Georgetown  social  gathering.  The  tape  origi- 
nally was  subpoenaed  by  the  Ralph  Nader 
ortranlzatlon  in  a  lawsuit  charging  the  Nixon 
Administration  reversed  its  policy  towards 
the  dairy  industry  in  exchange  for  cam- 
paign contributions 

The  White  House  resisted  the  subpoena 
for  months,  and  last  week  released  the  tape 
to  a  Nader  attorney,  WUlUm  Dobrovlr  It 
was  Dobrovlr  who  played  the  recording  at  a 
cocktail  party  here  last  night. 

Those  who  heard  it  say  the  President  and 
dairy  industry  representatives  make  several 
Interesting  but  not  necessarily  compromis- 
ing statements  Dobrovlr  refused  to  play  the 
tape  for  SSC  News  today — said  he  played  It 
at  the  party  because  ""that  was  for  fun'V 

A  Justice  Department  attorney  said  tl>ere 
was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  the  recorrllng  was 
part  of  %  law  suit  still  in  progress  and  should 
have  been  held  in  oonfldence  The  White 
House  has  resisted  subpoenas  partly  because 
of  a  fear  tiie  tapes  would  be  misused. 

Presidential  News  Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler 
was  dumbfounded  at  Dobrovir's  action,  aay- 
L-ig  It  sounded  unethical  or  Illegal — maybe 
both. 

A  spokesman  for  Speclai  Prosecutor  Leon 
Jawonkl  was  e<juaUy  outraged,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  Prosecutors  had  once  prevented 
Dobrocir  from  joining  their  case  Said  the 
Jaworakl   aide.   'TTtat's   Just   what   we   were 


worrtsd  about   Watch  what  the  WhlU  House 
doss  with  this  now  " 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  President,  It  U  the 
business  of  the  US  Senate  what  its  cocn- 
mlttees  do.  The  Senate  has  a  right  to 
expect  committee*  to  act  with  decorum 
and  with  responalbtllty  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed at  what  the  so-called  Ervln 
committee  has  done  up  to  date. 

They  have  allowed  the  committee  to 
be  used  for  spreading  hearsay  and  un- 
proven  charges  over  nationwide  tele- 
vision 

Second,  they  have  failed  to  follow  the 
rules  of  evidence,  and  have  done  so  before 
a  nationwide  television  audience 

Third,  they  have  permitted  Innuendoes 
and  speculations  to  be  disseminated  as 
facts  before  a  nationwide  television 
audience 

F>ourth.  they  have  misused  the  Immu- 
nity statute  which  was  enacted  as  a 
weapon  to  be  used  against  organized 
crime. 

Tbe  committee  appears,  by  Its  actions, 
to  say  to  Irresponsible  witnesses,  'We  will 
let  you  go  scot-free  If  you  will  Involve 
somebody  else,  particularly  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  ' 

Fifth,  the  committee,  by  Its  an- 
nounced decisions,  appears  to  put  a 
higher  priority  on  television  shows  than 
on  cooperating  with  the  courts  of  the 
land. 

Sixth,  they  have  totally  disregarded  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  a  congressional 
Investigating  committee  Is  to  get  Infor- 
mation for  legislating. 

The  Senate  passed  the  election  reform 
bill.  The  Ervln  committee  made  no 
recommendations  for  it  They  did  not 
ask  that  it  be  withheld  until  they  could 
file  a  reporu  Long  discussions  were  had 
here  upon  the  public  financing  of  elec- 
tions, and  there  was  no  report  from  the 
Ervln  committee,  though  they  were  au- 
thorized to  Issue  interim  reports.  They 
have  totally  disregarded  that  .situation. 

The  other  day.  they  brought  in  a  reso- 
lution for  more  money  They  totally  dis- 
regarded the  usual  proceeding  of  having 
It  go  to  the  Rules  Committee.  No  report 
was  filed,  which  Is  customary  when  you 
ask  for  more  money.  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished chairman  If  he  would  supply  a 
report  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
He  replied.  "No.  I  wont." 

Now  what  do  we  have?  A  misuse  of 
process.  It  is  my  Information  that  a  sub- 
pena  has  been  served  on  the  White 
House  which  could  ask  for  as  many  as 
500  tapes.  There  Is  not  a  court  in  the 
land  that  would  not  recall  such  a  sub- 
pena  and  re<iulre  those  seeking  It  to  be 
more  specific  and  spell  out  with  cer- 
tainty what  they  -vanted.  It  Is  a  witch 
hunt. 

Mr  Pre.sldent.  It  Is  time  that  that  com- 
mittee follow  ordinary  procedure.  Let  me 
tell  you  something  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has 
found  out.  One  John  Dean,  who  appears 
to  be  the  sweetheart  of  some  membem  of 
the  Elrvln  committee,  appeared  and  made 
a  lot  of  accusatlorts  and  Innuendoes  a&  to 
fact,  and  so  on  He  said  that  a  list  of 
enemies,  some  213  or  216,  was  prepared, 
and  as  you  read  that  testimony.  It  would 


cause  most  of  us  to  believe  that  that  Ust 
was  sent  to  th«  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

It  never  was  What  J.  hn  Dean  did  not 
tell  that  committee  wa*  una:  there  wa-; 
another  Ust  of  about  480  enenhf.s  of  the 
Nixon  ad.TilnUtratlon  that  was  taken  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the 
ptirpoae  of  having  those  people  harassed 
or  InvesUgated.  And  who  took  it  there? 
John  Dean 

That  Information  was  withheld  from 
the  Ervln  committee  What  kind  of  In- 
vestlgaUon  Ls  that'  What  kind  of  inter- 
rogation of  »n tnes.se.-  ls  Umt  .sort  of  thing, 
to  allow  something  like  that  to  happen? 

The  facts  show  that  thi.s  was  presented 
to  the  Comml&slcxier  of  Internal  Revenue. 
He  would  not  have  anyihlnK  to  do  with 
It,  harassing  taxpayers  becau.se  thev  op- 
posed the  admini.stratlon  Joim  IJean  was 
persistent,  and  so  the  CommLs-suwier  t/X)k 
It  up  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Trpa.sury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said, 
"We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  " 
The  list  was  sealed  up  and  placed  in  a 
safe,  but  when  the  stafT  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
Uon  went  to  ask  about  it.  there  it  was. 
The  seal  on  the  list  was  broken  In  the 
presence  of  Dr  Laurence  Woodworth. 
our  chief  of  staff 

I  point  this  out — and  I  shall  yield  the 
floor  In  Just  a  moment — to  .show  the  pro- 
cedure of  this  committee,  which  has  so 
much  Ume  for  television  business  and  so 
UtUe  for  following  established  rules  of 
evidence  and  procedure. 

I  raise  a  question  about  the  propriety 
of  a  subpoena  askmg  for  500  copies  of 
conversations 

They  should  specify  what  they  want, 
pinpoint  It.  and  I  am  sure  the  White' 
House  then  could  respond. 

But.  Mr  President,  this  has  every  ear- 
mark of  a  witch  hunt  Their  past  record 
shows  how  they  conduct  their  business. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  heed 
of  it  because,  after  all,  that  committee 
is  the  agent  of  the  Senate. 

There  Is  Just  one  responsibility,  and 
that  Is  to  bring  In  information  for  the 
purpose  of  legislating.  So  far,  their  rec- 
ord Is  zero  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SUPPLE^fENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
1974  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  HR  11576.  and  a.sk  for  its 
immediate  con.slderatlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  leglsaltlve  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conferenr^  on  the  dls- 
ajfrteli.g  voles  f  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmer.ts  of  the  Senate  t^-.  the  bill  (H.R. 
11578)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  flsca;  year  ending  June  30  1974  and 
for  other  purposes  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Ho'ieea 
this  report,  sigued  by  ail  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
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(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedinKs  of  the  Conoxks- 
siONAi  Ricoiu  of  Decemljer  20    1973.) 

Mr.  McCI.ELLA.N  M:  I're.sident.  the 
conference  report  on  the  Suppiemental 
Appropriation  Bill  for  Flsral  Year  1974. 
which  Ls  now  before  the  Senate,  roiitalns 
r©commendallon.s  of  new  budget  -obll- 
gational — authority  amounting  to  (1,- 
703,125.386 

The  Senate  conferees  took  Into  the 
conference  a  bill  which  recommended  ap- 
propriation of  new  budget — obllKallon- 
al— authority  of  $1888  425  386  The 
House  bll)  contained  appropriations  of 
new  budget — obllKatlonal-  authority  of 
$1,433,035,718,  while  the  budget  estimates 
totaled  $1  .S34  18;'i  886  Thu-s  the  pending 
measure  is  $168,941  500  over  the  budget 
estimates;  $270  489  668  over  the  sum 
recommended  by  the  House,  which  In- 
cludes estimates  totaling  $105,393,668 
which  were  not  considered  by  the  House; 
and  $185,300,000  below  the  amount  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  biil 

Mr.  President  durlnK  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  thl-s  bill.  $79,500,000  was  added 
by  floor  amendments  specifically  $72 
million  wa-s  put  in  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  Naval  petroleun^i  reserves. 
In  addition.  $7,500  000  wa'^  added  on  the 
floor  for  carrying  out  S<>ction  421  of  the 
Older  Amerlcan-s  Act  of  1965  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House  conferees  were  ad- 
amant with  respect  to  this  latter  floor 
amendment,  and  the  Senate  was  com- 
pelled to  recede 

Mr.  President,  because  the  first  confer- 
ence report  on  this  bill  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Hou.se,  it  wa.s  necessary  to  go  Into 
conference  a  second  time  In  the  first 
conference  it  was  agreed  that  $7,500,000 
of  the  $72  million  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill  for  exploration  development,  and 
production  of  Naval  petroleum  reserves 
be  retained  solely  for  the  exploration  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No  4  Tlie 
House  conferees  felt  that  before  develop- 
ment and  production  of  these  reserves 
were  undertaken,  there  should  be  op- 
portunity for  a  comprehensive  study  by 
the  legislative  committees,  as  well  as  the 
appropriation  committees,  of  both  bodies 
When  the  first  conference  report  was 
considered  by  the  House,  a  move  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
to  the  committee  on  conference  was 
made  with  instructions  to  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  No  5.  which  amend- 
ment provided  $72  million  to  cover  not 
only  exploration  but  also  development 
and  production  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves Nos.  1  and  4. 

This  motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  216  to 
180,  and  needless  to  say,  returned  the 
bill  to  the  committee  on  conference  In 
the  second  conference  the  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and. 
thus,  the  full  amount  of  $72  million 
added  on  the  flcxjr  of  the  Senate  for  the 
exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  the  petroleum  reserv'es  is  In  the 
pending  mea'^ure 

The  amendment  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  provided  $9,360,000  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice, which  was  established  by  Executive 


Order  No   11748  dated  December  4,  1973, 
has  been  retained  in  the  bill 

In  addition  to  these  fundi  and  the  $72 
million  which  I  preN-lously  mentioned 
the  conference  bill  conuins  additional 
sums  to  alleviate  the  pre.sent  energy 
crisis 

In  this  connection  Mr  President,  for 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  $29,100,000 
has  been  made  available,  and  for  the 
OfUce  of  Oil  and  Gas  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  $33.545  000  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  conference  bill  Also  pro- 
vided Ls  $5,800,000  for  energy-related 
re.search  for  the  Civilian  Reactor  Re- 
.search  and  Development  and  Reactor 
.Safety  Research  Programs  of  the  Atomic 
EnerKv  CommLsslon 

Mr  President,  almost  one-half  of  the 
sum  recommended  in  the  pending  meas- 
ure is  provided  for  items  that  were  de- 
ferred in  regular  appropriations  bill.s  for 
fiscal  year  1974  For  these  items  a  total 
of  $803,860,000  1^  recommended,  and  In- 
clude $725  668  000  for  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service.s  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare; 
$47,857,000  to  fund  the  Operating  Ex- 
penses  of  the  Domestic  Programs  of 
ACTION;  and  $30,336,000  for  the  Traffic 
and  Highway  Safety  Programs  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation 

For  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
mmlstration  the  House  bill  contained 
recommendations  appropriating  $6,500,- 
000  for  Planning,  Technical  Assistance 
and  Research  E>urlng  Senate  considera- 
tion. $75  million  was  added  to  the  House 
sum  by  the  committee,  of  which  $7,400.- 
000  was  provided  for  the  Planning.  Tech- 
nical Assistance  and  Research  Programs 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration: $38,900,000  for  Development  Fa- 
cilities; and  $28,700,000  for  Industrial 
Development  Loans  and  Guarantees  The 
committee  on  conference  retained  the 
$6,500,000  provided  by  the  House  for  the 
Planning,  Technical  Assistance  and  Re- 
search and  also  allowed  $30  million  of 
the  $75  million  added  by  providing  $15 
million  for  the  Industrial  Development 
Loans  and  Guarantees  and  $15  million 
for  Development  Facilities. 

For  International  Organizations  and 
Conferences.  Mr.  President,  the  peiidmg 
measure  provides  $17,337,000  to  pay  the 
United  States  share  for  the  estimated 
1-year  costs  of  the  United  Nations 
Middle  East  Peace-Keeping  Force.  This 
amount  represents  29  percent  of  the  first 
assessment  of  $60  million  which  wa-;  lev- 
ied by  the  UN  General  Assembly,  and 
for  Public  Buildings  Services  Operat- 
ing Expenses  the  sum  of  $90,400,000  is 
contamed  m  the  conference  bilj,  which 
compares  with  the  $82,400,000  recom- 
mended by  the  House  and  the  $91  million 
that  was  pronded  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mo.-^t  of  the  administrative  provisions 
which  were  added  by  the  Senate  have 
been  retained  in  the  conference  meas- 
ure Specifically,  tliese  Include  the 
amendment  which  was  added  to  chapter 
5  concerning  the  impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated funds  and  also  in  this  chap- 
ter, the  pro\n.=;ion  which  pronded  for 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  Man- 
power Admlniitration. 

The  committee  on  conference  also  re- 


tained in  the  bUl  the  Senate  amendment 
which  would  require  the  Veterans  Ad- 
rr.lnLstratlon  to  have  independent  audits 
made  of  any  claims  .'•esultmg  from  over- 
runs on  construction  contracts  and  also 
require  that  for  claims  In  excess  of  $1 
million  funds  would  have  to  be  pronded 
m  an  appropriation  account  rather  thaui 
through  the  reprogramlng  process  here- 
tofore employed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration 

Mr  President  I  believe  I  have  covered 
the  major  items  in  the  pending  measure, 
and  It  would  be  my  pleasure  to  answer 
any  questlc«is  that  Senators  may  have. 
If  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  subcommittees  who  have 
items  In  this  bill  are  also  available  to 
answer  any  questions  that  might  be  posed 
concerning  their  portion  of  the  bUl 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  President,  as  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  indicated,  the 
conference  report  recommends  appro- 
priations of  $1  703.125.386  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Bill  This  is 
$168,941,500  over  the  budget  estimates. 
$270,089,668  over  the  amount  passed  by 
the  House  and  is  $185,300,000  under  the 
Senate  bill. 

This  conference  report  provides  the 
necessary  funding  to  meet  the  critical 
energy  .situation  In  the  further  confer- 
ence on  this  bill  the  full  $72,000,000  was 
added  by  the  Senate  for  the  exploration, 
development,  and  production  at  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  Number  1  and  4  We 
were  also  able  to  obtain  in  the  first  Con- 
ference an  additional  $12  4  million  over 
the  amount  approved  by  the  House  for 
the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  and  the  full 
$9,360,000  for  the  new  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  This  will  mount  the 
great  effort  required  to  presene  our 
dwindling  supplies  of  fuel  w.hile  acceler- 
ating the  exploration  and  development  of 
new  energy  sources. 

In  the  HEW  chapter,  the  Senate  con- 
feree stayed  firm  and  obtained  a  fair 
portion  of  our  increases  that  will  help 
carry  out  the  recently  enacted  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  title  EX  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  We  dldnt  get  all 
that  was  m  the  Senate  bill  for  VocaUonal 
Rehabilitation  but  we  did  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  mcreaslng  the  amount  for 
the  basic  State  Rrant-^  if  the  States 
demonstrate  the  capacity  to  match  a 
higher  level  of  Federal  funds. 

On  behalf  of  the  minority.  I  endorse 
the  conference  repon  to  tne  Senate  and 
urge  its  adoption. 
APPsop«.L»ricN    roi    nrvrLoPMrwT    tyr    nivu. 

PTTSOLrrM        KZSEBVXS        SEEN        LXADIXC        TO 

TntTHKa  o.-xicKJtti*T  or  majos  on.  com- 

P  A.N  US" 

Mr    STEVENSON    Mr    President,  will 

the  Senator  from  .*Lrkar^sa5  vield'' 

Mr  McCI.EI.I.^N  I  yield 

Mr  STE\'ENSON  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  brought  this  measure  t-o  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  his  usual  skill, 
and  I  commend  him  for  that 

I  call  attenuon  to  one  provision  in  the 
Supplemental  .A;  pn>pn.<ition5  Bill. 

The  bill  as  reponed  bv  the  conference 
committee  appropriates  $72  million  to  the 
Secretar>-  of  the  Navy  for  the  exploratioE 
and  de\-elopment  of  Na\-al  Petroleum  Re- 
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serves.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  propo- 
sition that  in  these  times  oif  energj-  short- 
age, the  reserves  should  be  explored  and 
developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
which,  after  all.  owns  them. 

But  because  of  apparent  violations  of 
the  law,  it  will  soon  be  discovered  that 
substantial  amounts  of  oil  in  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No,  1  at  Elk  Hills.  Calif., 
have  already  been  drained  away  by 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  California — SoCal. 
SoCal  is  currently  being  sued  by  the 
Navy  for  draining  oU  from  the  reserve. 
The  company  is  under  investigation 
by  the  Stote  of  California  for  rigged  bid- 
ding. What  is  more,  it  submitted  a  curi- 
ously Identical  bid  with  Shell  Oil  Co.  on 
a  1970  contract  for  purchase  of  the 
Navy's  production  from  the  Elk  Hills  re- 
serve. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  Na\T. 
SoCal  is  now  operator  of  the  entire 
re^rve.  It  may  sell  the  oil  from  Elk  Hills 
to  Itself  as  owner  of  the  only  sizable 
pipeline   connected   to   the   reserve. 

The. proposed  $72  million  approprla- 
Uon  includes  $4-3  million  for  further  ex- 
ploration of  Elk  Hills.  While  this  sum 
is  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  It  will  be  paid,  in  large  part,  to 
SoCa!  as  operator  of  the  Elk  Hills  imit. 
The  $72  million  also  Includes  $13  million 
for  the  Navy's  share  of  the  operating 
costs  for  production  of  the  Elk  HIUs  re- 
serve. That  money  too  wiU  go  to  SoCal 
as  operator  of  the  unit.  In  addition,  the 
$72  million  includes  $47  5  million  for 
further  development  of  the  Elk  Hills  re- 
serve. That  sum  will  also  go  to  SoCal 
as  operator  of  the  tmit  it  has  already 
raided. 

Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  176.  ap- 
proved hurriedly  by  the  Senate,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  SoCals  sale  of  the  oil  to 
Itself,  or  any  other  oil  company,  will  be 
placed  in  a  fund  and  made  available  for 
further  exploration  in  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves. 

William  P.  Clements.  Jr ,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  owner  of  stock 
valued  at  some  $100  million  in  SEDCO. 
Inc  .  a  major  drilling  company,  has  rec- 
ommended a  policy  that  may  result  in 
the  opening  of  the  reserves  to  develop- 
ment by  the  oil  companies  that  have  al- 
ready left  their  legacy  at  Teapot  Dome 
ind  Elk  Hills.  The  principal  reserve  is. 
of  course.  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  in 
Alaska.  It  is  believed  to  contain  poten- 
tial reserves  of  33  to  100  billion  barrels  of 
oil  So  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
remaining  oil  at  Elk  Hills  mav  be  used  for 
the  further  enrichment  of  the  major  oil 
companies.  Including  Mr.  Clements'  drUl- 
mg  company. 

The  $72  million  also  Includes  $7  5  mil- 
lion for  exploration  of  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4.  That  sum.  too.  may  enrich  the  oil 
companies. 

I  agree  that  the  reserves  should  be  ex- 
plored The  CJovemment  should  know 
what  resources  it  owns  twfore  It  leases 
them  to  the  oil  companies.  I  also  agree 
that  when  production  from  Naval  re- 
serves exceeds  military  requirements  It 
should  be  made  available  for  civilian 
use.  But  I  reject  the  suggestion  that  to 
accomplish  these  purposes  the  oil  com- 
panies must  be  penrltted  to  exploit  the 
public's  resources  History  ia  re(>eating 
Itself,  except  that  the  stakes  could  make 


the  raid  on  Teapot  Dome  a  petty  mis- 
demeanor by  comparison.  Already  the 
boundaries  of  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
are  being  moved  In  m^'sterlous  ways 
which  enrich  the  oil  companies  instead 
of  the  public.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  moved  the  borde.-s  of  this 
reserve  inward,  and  then  granted  leases 
to  major  oil  companies  on  land  the  Navy 
still  considers  within  ihe  reserve 

Safeguards  can  be  written  into  the  laws 
which  would  protect  the  public  interest. 
The  laws  could  be  enforced,  this  time  to 
protect  the  public  Interest.  The  Navy 
could  acquire  its  own  personnel  and  ma- 
terial with  which  to  develop  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  in  its  custody.  The  Con- 
gress could  create  a  Federal  oil  and  gas 
corporation,  as  I  have  proposed,  to  de- 
velop the  enormous  oil  and  gas  resources 
in  the  public  domain,  this  time  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  The  Congress  could 
require  that  pipelines  from  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  be  regulated  as 'common 
carriers  to  assure  fair  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  Navy's  oil. 

I  will  vote  for  this  conference  report 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
with  misgivings  and  because  in  the  par- 
liamentary situation  I  have  no  alterna- 
tive. But  the  warning  is  sounded — and  let 
it  be  a  warning  to  the  oil  companies  al- 
ready fattening  on  the  energy  crisis,  as 
well  as  to  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  One  Teapot  Dome  scandal  is 
one  too  many. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
statement  a  few  moments  ago.  I  covered 
the  history  of  this  particular  item  that 
was  a  floor  amendment  when  the  bill 
was  considered  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
conferees  would  not  agree  to  the  full 
amendment.  They  did  agree  to  a  part — 
$7.5  million,  to  be  used  solely  for  explora- 
tion of  naval  petroleum  reserve.  No.  4. 
But  when  the  conference  report  reached 
the  House,  the  House  rejected  the  report, 
with  instructions  to  Its  conferees  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendment,  and  that 
has  been  done. 

Mr  President.  I  have  been  requested 
by  the  distingriished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  In  connection 
with  thLs  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  and  the  accompanying 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statimint  bt  M«.  Macnuson 
The  total  appropriations  allowed  In  con- 
ference for  Chapter  V  of  the  FY  1974  Sup- 
plemental approprlatlona  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  saOS  029,000  This  sum  U  175,574.- 
000  above  the  budget  estimates,  is  SlOl.fiOO.- 
000  under  the  total  sum  rvcommended  by 
the  Senate  and  t61.66«,000  above  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House. 

I  submit  for  the  Rxcoto.  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  a  table  showtng  all  the 
comparative  figures, 

Aa  uaual,  this  was  a  dUHcult  conference 
We  were  pitted  against  both  the  House  con- 
ferees and  the  A<lmlnistratlon  as  they 
pressed  for  figures  that  were  much  lower 
than  ours.  I  always  thought  that  conferences 
on  appropriations  bills  are  to  be  resolved  by 
represenUtives  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
But  there  was  no  doubt,  as  we  debated  with 
the  House  on  theee  Iseues  that  the  shadow 
nf  the  Administration  was  In  that  room 
The  Administration's  HEW  budget  office  had 


provided  the  House  conferees  with  docu- 
ments— containing  mostly  false  and  mis- 
leading Information — Instructing  the  House 
conferees  to  oppose  every  single  penny  that 
the  Senate  had  included  for  Increased  health 
care  and  Improved  educational  opportunities 
for  our  cltlaens. 

Not  one  penny  for  n-i&LernaJ  and  Infant 
care — not  one  penny  for  i:iteti.s!ve  care  units 
for  new  bom  prematu.-e  infants — not  one 
penny  for  serrloes  for  crippled  children — not 
a  penny  more  for  enierg^pncy  medical  serv- 
ices— not  a  penny  more  for  aid  to  medical 
schools  or  to  elementtu-y  a:id  secotidary 
schools — not  a  penny  mure  fur  Oen.nloiogy 
research  centers.  All  the  .S^r.at^-  figures  are 
wrong— all  the  Admlnlstratk  :;•<<  flguree  are 
right.  This  was  the  message  tj.at  thp  Ad- 
ministration sent  to  the  House  conferees  on 
Chapter  V  of  thU  bUl— the  chapter  that  pro- 
videe  for  human  needs. 

In  the  face  of  such  oppoeuwn.  all  the 
Senate  conferees  worked  hard  to  provide  as 
much  of  the  Senate  Inoreaaes  for  Chapter  6 
of  this  bllJ  as  were  possible — and  In  the 
areas  of  greatest  need. 

We  are  Just  as  disappointed  aa  some  mem- 
bers that  we  could  not  do  better  in  provid- 
ing a  larger  sum  in  some  areas  I  am  par- 
ticularly disappointed  that  we  wer«  not  able 
to  provide  more  money  for  maternal  and 
infant  care,  for  part  time  job  opportunities 
for  older  Americans,  and  for  Increased  fund- 
ing for  rehabUltatlon  programs  for  the  dis- 
abled. And  yet  I  think  we  can  point  with 
some  pride  to  the  LmprovemenLB  in  the  bUl 
resulting  from  Senate  action— more  Jobs 
more  health  care,  more  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  the  disabled— that  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  that  the  members  of  this 
body  are  concerned  over  the  welfare  of  their 
countrymen. 

COMMUIOTT    SKKVICK    EMPLOY MXNT    FO«    OLDEB 
AMERICANS 

In  recognition  of  the  InefTectlveness  of  ex- 
isting manpower  training  programs  to  reach 
older  Americans— thoee  55  and  older— the 
Congress  enacted  Title  rx  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  authorized  funding  for 
part  time  commimity  service  employment  for 
older  Americana.  The  conference  agreement 
whUe  falling  short  of  the  Senate  proposal 
will  get  the  proffram  started  and  wUl  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  4,500  older  Americans  In  useful 
public  service  work  at  hospitals,  day  care 
centers  and  centers  serving  the  elderly. 

EMESCXNCT    MCOICAL   SESVICXS 

The  Senate  recognized  the  need  to  Improve 
the  Nation's  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems, which  are  in  such  deplorable  condi- 
tion in  this  country  that  two-thirds  of  the 
1.000  people  who  die  every  day  of  heart  at- 
tacJcs  do  so  before  they  reach  a  hospital 
The  Senate  included  $27  mUJlon  for  this 
purpose  In  conference,  the  Senate  was  able 
to  sustain  the  full  amount  for  emergency 
medical  services. 

VOCATIOK    REHABnjTATIOK    PROCRAUB 

The  Senate  had  Included  $752  million  to 
Implement  the  provuions  of  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act  which  Is  the  principal 
mechanism  by  which  the  PVsderal  Govern- 
ment participates  in  the  rehabUltatlon  of 
our  disabled  cltteens  In  conference  the  Sen- 
ate was  able  to  sustaUi  »725.«88.00o'  for  these 
rehabUltatlon  programs.  Thla  includes  $630 
mlUion  for  basic  state  granta. 

CONCLUSION 

In  cloeUig.  let  me  state  that  I  thought 
that  Chapter  V  of  the  Senate  bUl  was  a  good 
one.  The  conference  report  before  you  today 
provides  for  an  amount  that  should  prove 
very  helpful  The  amounta  provided  for  some 
Items  are  not  entirely  to  my  satisfaction; 
however,  in  the  main,  there  wui  be  adequate 
funds  to  meet  necesaary  supplemental  ex- 
pense* for  the  Department  of  LAbor  and  HKW 
and  the  ACTION  agency  for  fiscal  year  1074. 
and  we  wUI  be  coming  back  next  year  to  see 
If  more  can  be  don*. 
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Sanate 
allowance 


Confarenca 
ajreement 


Budcet 
astimata 


Housa 
allowaflce 


Senate 

allowance 


DEPARTMENT  OF  UBOR 

Manpower  Administration    Community  jarvic2  araploymanl  for  older 

Amaricans 
EmploymenI  Standards  Administration ;  Salaries  and  expenses 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  AdmtnistratJoii 

Heallti  services  planning  and  development.. 


$1.960,(X» 
'  (840. 000) 


(^2,  800, 000) 


(40.000,000 

i(2,wi;oob') 


tlO.OQP.OOO 
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.) 


9,500,000 
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n.soo.ooo 

(9, 500, 000) 


urn  services  planning  and  development. 

Philadelphia  Children's  Hospital  ..  ..  .        ( \ 

Emergency  medical  systems \  "//"^""".V^X-     ■ >(        ^'•'^•'^i      J  fMMO'ooni 

Health  services  delivery   Maternal  and  child  health— SUte  grants .''.III.'I^I."III.'i;.         S  105  000 

National  Institutes  o(  Health 


29. 500, 000 
(9,500,000) 
'(20,000.000. 
7.000.000 


+29,500.000        -20  000  000 

(-t-9  500  000)(                         )(  X 

(-(-20  000.000)     (^20,000,000)(  { 

+7.000,000         +7,000,000  -23  105  9«6 


Health  manpower:  Financial  distress  grants 

Office  of  Education 

Emergency  school  assistance 

Metropolitan  projects J 

Special  programs  and  projects .,'. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Sarvic* 

Social  and  rehabilitation  services .  700  096  000 

Basis  SUte  giants '..'..'.'..      (615.' 870, 000) 

Service  projects (43,000,000) 

Grants  for  the  developimntJily  disaUeiL. 

Rasaarch 

^nmn% 

Multidisciplinary  centers  of  gerantology 


S.  000, 000 


12,447,000 


5.000,000         -f5.000,000         +5.000.000 
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K )         (6. 223. 5<»0>^ g. 


)( 
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(15,572.000) 


752, 668.  000 
(650  000. 000) 
(49  000, 000) 
(12,  500, 000) 
(75,  596  OOO) 
(15,572.000) 
7,500.000  . 


725. 668.  000 
(630  000, 000) 
(47  000,000) 
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(15, 572,000) 


RELATED  AGENCIES 
Action  (domestic  programs) 
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(+14,130  000)    (  +  14  130.000)    (-20!  000  000) 
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-7, 566,000 


49,395,000 


46,319,000 


49. 395, 000 
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Total,  chapter  V 751,451,000         763,357.000         926.615.000         825,025,000 


-'538,000  +1,538.000         -1.538,000 

+75,574,000         -r€l,  668,000         101,590.000 


'  By  transfer  from  "Special  bene'its" 

>  la  addition,  bill  language  was  included  to  authoriie  transfers  of  JIO.000.000  in  funds  previously  appropriated  for  energency  medical  systems. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  applaud  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clkllan)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  ( Mr.  Young  ) .  ranking  minority 
leader,  in  producing  the  important  docu- 
ment whijh  Is  now  before  this  body. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  Sen- 
ator McClellan,  Senator  Young,  and  the 
other  Senate  conferees  worked  diligently 
with  our  coimterparts  from  the  House  on 
this  matter. 

I  am  generally  satisfied  with  most  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report  and  recommend  Its  prompt 
approval  by  my  colleagues. 

There  Is  one  item  to  which  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  requests,  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  De- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Intends  to  substantially  reduce  and  cur- 
tall  funds  for  its  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  public  offenders.  Under  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  these  programs 
were  placed  within  the  RehabiliUtion 
Services  Administration. 

In  the  past,  programs  of  this  nature 
have  served  to  meet  critical  needs  of 
those  persons  in  correctional  institutions 
who  suffer  serious  physical  and  behavi- 
oral disabilities.  In  fiscal  year  1973.  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $42  million,  over  23.000 
offenders  were  assisted  under  the  public 
offenders  rehabilitation  program. 

On  page  29  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee repwrt  iNo  93-614 '.  the  com- 
mittee made  the  following  statement: 

The  Committee  expects  that  HEW  would 
not  disconUnue  any  rehablliutlon  services 
provided  In  1873.  including  services  to  in- 
dividuals m  correctional  Institutions. 


The  reference  to  1973  in  this  statement 
is  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

It  was  my  imderstanding  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  wsis  that  these  re- 
habilitation programs  should  not  onlv  be 
continued,  but  that  they  should  be  con- 
tinued at  funding  levels  at  least  equal  to 
the  level  of  funding  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

As  one  who  has  a  continuing  interest 
in  furthering  the  social  rehabilitation  of 
offenders,  1  am  pleased  to  note  that  these 
important  programs,  fuiided  by  the  Re- 
habilitation Service  Administration,  will 
retain  their  vitality  through  the  coming 
year, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  was  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  December  12.  I 
proposed  an  amendment  tr.  delete  lan- 
guage that  was  de.'^iimed  to  re.'-trict  the 
authority  of  the  Er.vironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  i*>  adnuni.ster  proprams 
that  would  regulate  parking  farilitic^ 
This  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
manager  of  that  portion  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  biU,  Mr.  MrGEE. 
However,  in  conference,  the  House  pro- 
vision prevailed  and  the  conference  re- 
port Includes  the  re^strlctlve  language 
contained  in  the  House  bill 

I  oppose  the  language  in  this  confer- 
ence reiwrt  for  many  reason.-:  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  delay  \he  passape  of  the 
appropriation.'^  measure.  This  Is  prLmarllv- 
because  the  language  has  no  real  effect, 
since  there  are  no  funds  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  EPA's  pro- 
grams that  regulate  parking  facilities 
The  onlv  Y.-p.\  Van6s  In  thl.';  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  are  for  research  and 
development 

I  do  want  to  make  a  verv'  clear  record 
about  the  inappropriateness  of  the  at- 
tempt to  legislate  on  an  appropriations 


bill.  This  is  an  issue  that  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  Congress,  I  made  this 
point  at  the  time  my  amendment  was 
accepted  during  Senate  action  on  this 
legislation.  I  promised  at  that  time  that 
this  matter  would  be  considered  care- 
fully by  the  Senate  Pubhc  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

As  a  demonstration  of  that  pledge  I 
can  now  report  that  the  emergency  en- 
ergy bill,  which  will  be  on  the  floor  later 
today,  contains  language  that  would  sat- 
isfy the  objectives  of  those  who  originally 
proposed  the  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental. The  emergency  energy-  legisla- 
tion carries  a  provision  that  suspends  the 
authority  of  EPA  to  impose  a  parking 
surcharge  upon  States  and  localiUes. 
Many  other  parking  management  activi- 
ties have  been  dela>ed  to  allow  further 
congressional  conslderaUon  of  these 
measures.  So  I  beUeve  we  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  appropriate  leg- 
islative committees  can  and  will  cArry 
out  their  responsibilities  in  this  area.  I 
hope  that  in  the  future.  appropriaUons 
bills  will  not  become  the  vehicle  for  fur- 
ther attempts  to  deal  with  quesUons  that 
properly  belong  to  the  legislaUve  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

Ln  further  clarification  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  pomt  out  that  my  judgment 
of  the  effect  of  the  language  in  this  sup- 
plemental on  EPA  s  acUvities  is  sJ^arec 
by  the  Memt)ers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  responsibility  for 
leglsJatlon  goveniing  EP.f  s  activities 
When  Mr  Leccett  offenMj  his  amend- 
ment on  the  House  floor  on  November  30. 
Mr  Rogers  and  Mr.  Whttten  both  agreed 
that  the  airwndment  would  have  no  rea] 
effect  on  EP.\  s  legal  authority  or  its  res- 
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uiatory  program   funds 
from  that  floor  debate : 

Mr.  LcccBTT  Mr  CbalrmAQ.  I  oS«r  mn 
■inenclinent. 

The  Clerk  read  m  foUows: 

AmenflnvBDt  offered  by  Mr.  Lecgett:  Pace 
2.  ImmedlAtely  after  tine  9.  insert  tbe  follow- 
tog  new  paragraph . 

No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  EnvlroniDental 
Protection  Agency  to  administer  any  pro- 
gram to  tax  limit,  or  othervtse  regulate  park- 
ing faculties  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rocsms.  This  section  does  not  pro- 
vide for  money  to  apply  to  the  parking  prob- 
lem. It  Is  simply  for  research  on  different 
matters  So  I  do  not  think  it  is  germane, 
but  neTertheless,  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's concern.  Our  committee,  too.  Is  con- 
cerned and  I  believe  it  should  be  appropri- 
ately raised  In  the  legislative  committee. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  WHTTTXH  1ST.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
apeak  for  the  conunlttee.  but  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment  I  agree  that  the 
funds  In  this  particular  section  are  not  for 
this  purpose.  In  this  particular  section,  the 
funds  are  for  the  purpose  of  additional  re- 
search to  obtain  answers  that  the  KPA  should 
have  had  long  before  they  Issued  lots  of 
orders  which  they  have  Issued. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  might  also  say  that  In  the 
report  and  m  the  action  of  the  Congress,  we 
directed  that  hereafter  the  agency.  EPA. 
give  us  the  benefit  of  findings  by  themselves 
before  taking  such  type  action  While  the 
money  here  Is  not  for  that  purpose.  I  think 
It  Is  well  that  this  amendment  be  adopted 
here  so  as  to  serve  notice  to  EPA  to  get  back 
to  Its  primary  purpose,  and  if  present  law 
gives  them  any  claimed  authority  such  as 
they  are  attempting  to  enforce  in  the  way 
of  parking  tax  as  that  the  Administration  be 
smart  enough  not  to  attempt  such  action. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Rocnu.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  agree 
that  there  Is  no  reason  not  to  adopt  this 
amendment  since  the  funds  do  not  go  to  It 
anyhow  and  It  Is  an  expression  of  our  con- 
cern, but  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  legisla- 
tive effect. 

The  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter extensively  I  appreciate  his  coopera- 
tion and  his  assurance  that  the  language 
In  this  supplemental  will  not  have  any 
binding  Impact.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  in  the  future  on  matters 
dealing  with  the  funding  of  EPA's  pro- 
grams and  know  that  he  carries  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  goals  these  programs 
seek  to  reach. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President.  In  response 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
McsKix ) ,  I  assure  him  that  we  have  made 
no  attempt  to  legislate  on  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation.  The  language,  In 
my  opinion,  is  simply  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  the  specific  EPA  funds  contained 
in  this  particular  bUl  As  such,  this  lim- 
itation Is  well  within  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Senate 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  but 
that  the  language  In  question  will  have 
but  a  limited  effect  It  is  clear  from  the 
langxiage  itself  that  It  limits  only  the 
funds  provided  to  the  EPA  In  this  bill. 
It  makes  no  attempt  to  reach  back  and 
limit  funds  provld«d  In  pnor  appropria- 
tions bills,  nor  doee  It  attempt  to  restrict 
or  limit  any  funds  which  might  be  pro- 
vided in  future  appropriations  bills 
The  EPA  fund*  in  this  bill  were  re- 
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quested  and  provided  for  specific  and 
definite  research  areas  I  am  certain  that 
EPA  fully  intends  to  utUlie  them  for 
the  purposes  for  wiiich  they  were  re- 
quested. Justified  and  appropriated  EIPA 
has  advised  that  this  limiUUon  wlU  not 
cause  them  any  problems  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year  or  during  the  life  of 
this  supplemental 

If  there  are  any  attempts  to  Include 
this  limitation,  or  any  others  on  appro- 
priations bills  in  the  future,  those  mat- 
ters would  have  to  be  considered  on  the 
merits  and  after  a  consideration  of  all 
appropriate  Issues  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'  Mr  MtrsKH  >  and  I  discussed  this  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago.  At 
that  time,  he  made  certain  assurances 
on  his  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
legislative  committee  As  he  pointed  out 
In  his  remarks,  he  made  good  on  that 
commitment  and,  I  might  add.  In  great 
haste  As  I  recall,  he  promised  to  have 
this  matter  considered  by  the  proper  leg- 
islative committee  early  next  year  He 
expedited  that  timetable  considerably 
and.  In  fact,  the  action  he  promised  Is 
contained  In  the  emergency  energy  bill 
which  will  be  considered  later  today.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Maine  for 
this,  and  I  want  to  assure  him  that  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  on  these 
envlromental  and  related  matters  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  was 
considered  In  the  Senate  on  December 
12.  I  directed  a  number  of  questions  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propnatloDs.  Mr  McCl«llai«.  regarding 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sum- 
mer job  program,  which  as  Members 
know  has  been  of  longstanding  Interest 
tome 

At  that  time,  I  was  very  pleased  to  con- 
firm with  the  chairman  that  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  for  manpower 
training  contained  therein,  at  the  rate 
of  $1  5  billion  for  this  fiscal  year,  includes 
the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  the 
summer  Job  program  at  at  least  the  1973 
level  of  $237  million. 

I  am  gratified  today  to  note  that,  with 
certain  technical  changes  not  material  to 
the  summer  Job  program,  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  tl.5  billion  figure;  that  Is  re- 
flected in  Item  48  of  the  conference  re- 
port at  page  14. 

This  Is  particularly  important  because 
only  yesterday  the  Senate  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  1559.  the  'Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973." 
which  act  ccntalns  a  "'such  sums"  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1974  and  a 
special  authority  to  which  I  contributed 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  fl- 
nanctal  assistance  for  the  summer  Job 
program,  eusentially  through  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corp6  program,  for  this 
summer  from  appropriations  available 
under  the  act. 

Accordingly  when  8.  1559  becomes  law, 
as  I  expect  It  will  shortly,  the  SecreUry 
will  have  both  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  which  may  be 
nm  through  the  new  authority— as  he 
may  under  the  continuing  appropriation 
Itaelf— to  carry  out  his  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  Job 
program  for  this  summer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  page  41043  of  the  Record 
of  December  12,  1973,  together  «1th  ex- 
cerpts from  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1559,  including  statements  from  the  Joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference,  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  CoNcaxasiONAi.  Rscoao.  p.  41043, 
Dec  la.  1B731 
Mr  jAvrrs  Mr  Prwldent.  I  have  two  mat- 
ters which  I  wish  to  raise  in  connection  with 
this  appropriation.  I  shaU  raise  them  in  re- 
verse order  as  I  need  a  document  which  Is 
not  yet  before  me  on  the  latter  quesuon. 

The  first  question  relates  to  page  34  of 
the  committee's  report  on  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bUl  with  the  heading  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations." 

It  deals  primarily  with  the  manpower  pro- 
grams I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate,  as  the 
committee  here  is  very  critical  and  quite 
correctly.  I  think,  of  the  delay  in  respect 
of  a  deflnttlTe  bill  on  manpower  training 
which  l)ecomes  uniquely  Important  as  we 
are  now  really  concerned  about  the  employ- 
ment and  economic  dislocation  attributable 
to  the  fuel  crisis. 

I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  are  meeting,  and 
they  may  agree  as  early  as  today.  If  not  today, 
certainly  tomorrow 

The  anticipation  of  the  final  action  of  the 
conferees,  as  I  see  It,  Is  that  It  would  include 
action  on  the  overall  provision  for  manpower 
tralnUig  of  at  least  11.6  billion  at  the  appro- 
priation rate  of  fiscal  year  1973.  it  would 
include  also  some  form  of  public  service 
employment,  which  Is  especially  Important 
now.  The  money  for  public  employment  may 
be  on  a  such  sums  basis  except  for  the  first 
year  when  it  u  likely  there  will  be  a  specific 
sum. 

I  wish  to  note  that  the  amouift  now  pro- 
vided may  well  not  accommodate  the  pro- 
grams as  they  will  be  agreed  to.  in  which 
case  an  effort  wUl  be  made  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  get  the  neoeosary  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  point 
which  Is  very  Important,  and  that  Is  that 
the  %\.A  billion  which  Is  continued  contains 
$237  million  for  the  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps,  summer  program  That  Is  the  same 
rate  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  ac- 
tivity which  was  carried  on  In  1973 

In  1974.  It  Is  expected,  according  to  the 
way  I  read  the  conference,  that  their  dis- 
position wUl  be  to  carry  on  the  same  slae 
program.  And  as  I  say,  even  the  •1.6  billion, 
which  Is  the  rate  of  current  expenditure 
involving  that  particular  provUlon.  Is  the 
minimum  amount  required  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  even  that,  probably  Is  Inadequate 
In  terms  of  rising  cosu  and  the  situation 
that  may  result  from  the  energy  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  if  I  may  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  that  we  tried  to  act  upon  tiiat 
measure  a  lot  earUer  than  we  iiave  In  the 
past. 

Mr  McCixLLAN  Mr  President.  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAvrrs  Mr  President,  we  are  now  act- 
ing on  the  basic  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  program  a  lot  earlier  than  we  have 
IQ  the  last  few  years 

Mr  McCutLLAM  Mr  President,  we  cannot 
act  until  the  House  acts.  I  hope  the  Senator 
understands  that 

Mr  JAvrrs  Mr  President.  I  understand. 
But   ths   funds   necessary   to   maintain   ths 
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summer  program  at  at  least  the  1973  level 
are  In  this  bill. 

Mr  MoClxjoan  That  Is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  jAvrrs  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  make  the  point — 
because  this  U  the  place  In  which  I  can 
make  It — that  heretofore  the  results  of  that 
program  have  been  afrert«l  h^'-a^.se  nf  the 
resulting  IneSlctency  which  o.uni'.'i  •.:.  when 
we  are  uncertain  untu  the  n.st  .iiinute 
whether  the  resources  wli;  be  aia:.B>,  ►• 

That  Is  a  report  that  I  feel  the  managers 
of  the  conference  wish  to  have  since  they 
had  caUed  rather  sharp  attention  to  this 
matter 

Mr.  President.  I  had  In  mind  raising  an- 
other matter  However,  as  there  la  another 
Senator  on  the  floor  with  that  amendment. 
I  will  desist  for  the  moment 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

IPpom  pages  1-2  "Joint  Explanatory  State- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Conference"  on 
S1569   (Senate  Report  836)  ] 

TaANSmONAL    PItOVIStONS 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  'he  Sec- 
retary to  provide  financial  assistance  under 
the  terms  of  existing  law  until  July  1  1974 
This  authority  shall  not  be  used  to  post- 
pone the  designation  of  prime  sponsors  and 
the  Secretary  U  required  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  national  pro- 
grams of  demonstrated  effectiveness.  The 
House  amendment  has  no  comparable  pro- 
vision The  conference  compromise  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  terms  of  existing  law 
repealed  by  this  act  until  July  1.  1974.  and 
makes  special  provisions  for  continuation  of 
the  summer  youth  Job  program  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1974 

The  conferees  are  concerned  with  the  criti- 
cal unemployment  problems  of  the  Nation's 
youth  and  recognize  a  specUl  Federal  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  alleviating  youth  unemploy- 
ment, as  has  been  demonstrated  In  the  spe- 
cial summer  programs  for  youth,  as  well  as 
other  manpower  programs 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  Secretary 
will  continue  to  give  due  attention  to  the 
special  problems  of  youth  under  the  author- 
ity contained  m  section  304  of  the  Act. 

To  enable  early  planning  for  the  summer 
youth  job  program  for  the  coming  summer 
section  3(c)  of  the  conference  agrwement 
conUlns  a  special  transition  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  provide  jobs  to 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  during 
the  period  June  1.  1974,  through  October  1. 
1974.  from  approprtatlons  under  the  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  Act.  In  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  conditions  as  provided  under 
previous  authority. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  "such  sums" 
authorlratlou  under  section  4(a),  together 
with  section  3(c)  may  be  utilized  to  provide 
appropriations,  by  supplemental  or  otherwise, 
for  fiscal  year  1974  to  mamtaln  the  basic 
level  or  meet  additional  needs  for  Jobs  but 
not  recreational  activities  for  youth  during 
the  summer  of  1974 

The  House  and  Senate  reports  have  rec- 
ommended an  aggregate  of  »1  55  billion  for 
manpower  training  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1974  (exclusive  of  public  service  employ- 
ment) ,  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
Rress  for  those  purposes  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
which  total  (sic)  Included  »237  443  (X)0  was 
obligated  for  the  summer  youth  job  program. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  funds  avail- 
able under  title  n  are  not  to  be  viewed  as 
a  substitute  for  funds  appropriated  for  the 
summer  youth  Job  program  under  the  pro- 
visions cited,  and  that  the  manner  In  whlob 
prime  sponsors  may  utilize  their  title  II 
funds  win  not  relieve  the  Secretary  of  his 
special  responsibility  under  the  provuiona 
cited  above  to  provide  for  a  summer  youth 
Job  program  of   1874. 


Conference  report  Section  3  i  c,  on  S  1 559 
(o)  Notwlthstandliig  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  other  than  the  prov-.s  ons  of  sec- 
tion 4(d)(1),  the  Secreuiry  :s  author'.zed 
from  appropriations  avaUab.e  under  tr.is  Aci 
for  fiscal  year  1974  to  provide  nnar.cial  as- 
sistance for  the  program  describee  ;:.  section 
304(a)(3)  during  the  period  Ju:.e  !,  1974 
through  October  1  1974,  In  the  same  .manner 
and  on  the  same  conditions  as  provided 
pursuant  to  the  Manpower  L>evelc>pment  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  in  effect  prior  to 
June  30,  1973,  and  title  I  of  the  Kconomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  In  effect  prior  to 
repeal  by  this  Act. 

Conference  Report:  Section  4  (a)-(d)m 
on  S    1559  \    I    \    i\   I 

Sec  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neceasarv 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  unless  enacted  In  specific  limitation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  which 
are  not  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  were  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  any 
funds  obligated  In  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
expended  during  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  obligation. 

(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  fundmg  available  vmder  this 
Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  Included  In  an  appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  available  for  obliga- 
tion. 

(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  notwithstanding  that  Its 
Initial  appUcatlon  wUl  result  in  the  enact- 
ment In  the  same  year  (whether  in  the  same 
appropriation  Act  or  otherwise )  of  two  sepa- 
rate appropriations,  one  for  the  then  current 
fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

(d)(1)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
and  make  available  not  less  than  »250.000.000 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
not  less  than  $350,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  to  carry  out  public 
service  employment  programs  under  title  n. 

Conference  Reports:  Section  304 (a)  on 
Si  559: 

TOtJTH  PROGRAMS  AND  OTHIR  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Sic.  304.  (a)  The  Secretar.  mav  provide 
financial  assistance  In  tirban  and  rural  areas 
Including  areas  having  large  concentrations 
or  pns^rtlons  of  low-income  unemployed 
persons,  and  rural  areas  having  subattantlal 
outmlgratlon  to  urban  areas,  for  compre- 
hensive work  and  training  programs,  and 
necessary  supportive  and  follow-up  services 
including  the  following; 

(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low- 
Income  families  who  are  In  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  ai«  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings 
to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at- 
tendance In  school: 

(2)  programs  to  provide  unemploved  un- 
deremployed, or  low-Income  persons  laged 
sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and 
training  (which  must  include  sufficient  basic 
education  and  insUtutlonal  or  on-the-job 
training)  designed  to  assist  those  persons 
to  develop  their  maximum  occupational  po- 
tenual  and  to  ototaln  regular  competitive 
employment: 

i3)  Jobs,  Including  those  In  recreation  and 
related  programs,  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged youths  during  the  summer  moaths; 


(4)  q>eclal  programs  which  involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  thoee 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 

employment  prospects  and  are  unable  be- 
cause of  age  lack  of  emp:o%Tnent  opportu- 
nlty,  or  o-.herwise  to  secure  appropriate  em- 
ployment or  training  assistance  under  other 
programs,  and  which,  in  addiiioi^,  to  other 
serMoes  provided  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  :n  project*  for  the  betterment. 
physical  improvement  or  t>eaut;fica-ion  of 
the  community  or  areas  .served  bv  the  oro- 
gram;  '^ 

(5)  special  programs  whic.l  provide  unem- 
ployed or  low-mcome  persons  with  lobs  lead- 
ing to  career  opportunities,  mciu'ding  new 
types  of  ca.-eers  m  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  physlca;  social  economic  or  cul- 
tural condition  of  the  communltv'or  area 
served  ='=•■ 

,T,/^!^',  ^^^  services,  when  required,  for 
middle-aged  and  older  men  and  women  In- 
cluding recruitment  pUcement.  and  «iun- 
sellng  for  such  persons  who  are  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  a  plant  or  fac- 
tory or  a  permanent  large-scale  reduction  In 
the  work  force  of  a  locality,  and  provide 
gran^  to  or  contracts  with  prime  sponsor,  to 
assist  such  sponsors  In  securing  pan -time 
or  temporajT  employment  for  mlddle-ai?ed 
and  older  persons    axid 

(■?)  other  manpower  programs  conducted 
by  community-based  organizations. 

fb)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible  pro- 
grams or  components  of  programs  conducted 
under  this  section  shaU  be  miked  to  compi^ 

du^*h^°'^*°''  "*"""«  programs  Sin- 
f^f^  .  "L  "'■"^  sponsors  under  title  I  of 
this  Act.  but  the  Secretary  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  pri- 
vate organization  other  than  a  prime  sA- 
sor  to  carry  out  one  or  more  component  pro- 
grams described  In  subsection  (a)  when  he 
determines,  after  soliciting  and  coiS^erln^ 
comments  of  the  approprUte  prime  ^^ 

^r^J:  I  "".**  ""stance  would  enhance 
pro-am  effectiveness  In  the  case  of  pro- 
gnma  undtT  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion,   financial    assistance   may   be   nrovl^ 

t^X"^  '^  °'  S^^  eduction  S^. 
cles  after  consultation  with  the  Secr^tlrr 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welf^  fo7^ 
operation  of  such  programs 

15M.'^*'*'"*  ^P°"-    Section  eo5(c)    on  S. 

rJn  '  "^^  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
CongT^  at  the  earliest  approprtat*  date,  but 
not    .ater    than    March    i.   of  each   calendar 

summer  programs  providing  jobs  for  Uw 
non^«ny  disadvant^ed  Zd^  ^In^ 
June  of  such  year  including  the  nu^Jw  S 
opportunities  in  public  and  prlA^^Scl« 
or  organizations  that  wlU  be  provlde^ur^ 
section  304(a)  (3)  of  this  Act  ^  In  tt7<^ 
the  summer  of  i»74  under  section  S(crand 
a  statement  as  to  the  total  number  of  su^ 

grams,  together  with  hu  recommendatlo^ 
suc'k^Jr^^^'^— ^  M>proprlatir°f^ 

MIKNSSOTA  POSTS  OF  XNTIT 

^I^fJ?^'^"''^-  ^  President,  I 
want  to  express  concern  about  one  mat- 

^DDmtSfr,  '"''!■  ^^^^^^  -^uppiemental 
appropnatlon.s    for    fiscal    year    1974     i 

refer  to  an  almost  unnoticed  provision 
on  pare  24  of  the^ii;  a.s  o.ngina?h  i^ 
ported  t^  the  Senate  and  passed  ^ 
December  12.  and  nientnned  b.nef!v  on 
page  18  of  House  Report  No  93-736"  tSe 
conference  report  on  this  bill 

Specifically.  In  both  InstAnce^;  the  fol- 
lowing legislative  provision  is  added'  to 
this  appropriations  bill  under  the  section 
on  Department  of  ihe  Tr«i.<ru.-^--r  S 
Customs  Senice  foHoumgar  autho'i,*-' 
uon  of  an  addiuoual  amount  of  '  mds 
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for  Customs   Service  salaries   and  ex- 
penses; 

Prozrlded.  Th«t  Don*  of  the  funds  mada 
arallAble  under  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
tM  obligated  or  expended  to  change  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pembina,  North  Dakota, 
Customs  District  (Region  tX) .  without  the 
consent  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentatlvee . 

Quite  frankly.  I  did  not  speak  to  this 
issue  when  this  bill  wa^  originally  passed 
by  the  Senate,  because  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  mention  of  this  provision  In  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, on  pages  64-65  dealing  with 
appropriations  to  the  US.  Customs 
Service. 

This  matter  having  already  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Senate.  I  am  prevented 
from  seeking  its  reconsideration  at  this 
time.  However.  I  do  register  my  strong 
protest  over  this  oversight  In  the  original 
committee  report  and  my  firm  objection 
to  this  provision. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  a  legli^latlve 
mechanism  which  effectively  prevents  an 
eminently  sound  reorganization  plan 
from  being  Implemented  by  the  Customs 
Service  In  the  Federal  Register  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1973.  on  page  25185.  the  Cus- 
toms Service  annoimced  a  proposed  rule 
to  transfer  the  customs  ports  of  entry  of 
Baudette.  Noyes.  Pinecreek,  Roseau,  and 
Warroad.  Minn.,  from  the  Pembina. 
N  Dak,,  Customs  District — region  IX — 
to  the  Duluth,  Minn  .  Customs  District — 
region  IX, 

Explaining  this  change  as  designed  "to 
eflect  a  better  ratio  of  customs  ports  of 
entry  to  customs  districts  and  to  line 
the  customs  points  of  entry  with  con- 
gressional representation  and  State 
interests."  the  Customs  Service  gave  full 
opportunity,  over  a  1 -month  penod.  for 
public  comment  on  this  proposal.  And  it 
is  my  understandmg  that  representatives 
of  the  Customs  Service  went  to  great 
lengths  to  meet  and  discuss  \iith  persons 
Involved,  on  questions  raised  about  this 
proposal,  and  that  substantial  agreement 
and  support  had  been  achieved. 

On  October  2.  1973.  I  jomed  with  Sen- 
ator MowDALE  and  Representatives 
Blatntk  and  Berclano  in  addressing  a 
letter  to  Mr,  Vernon  D.  Acree.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  XJ3.  Customs  Service,  to  ex- 
press our  full  support  of  the  transfer  of 
Jurisdiction  of  these  Ave  customs  ports 
of  entry  to  the  Duluth.  Minn..  Customs 
District,  In  that  letter  we  stated. 

We  feel  that  thU  change  U  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  In  that  It 
allows  uniform  customs  and  immigration 
service  along  the  entire  Minnesota-Canadian 
boundary. 

Mr,  President,  the  mail  I  have  received 
from  Mlimesota  constituents  on  this 
matter  clearly  indicates  broad  support 
for  this  transfer  of  jurisdiction,  pri- 
marily because  it  will  greatly  expedite 
administrative  procedures 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  strongly  ob- 
ject to  the  provision  in  this  bill  which 
requires  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Confess  mxist 
first  scree  to  this  transfer  before  any 
funds  may  be  expended  for  this  purpose, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  this  legisla- 
tive objective  was  achieved. 


I  am  advised  that  Members  of  the 
Minnesota  delegation  in  the  House  im- 
mediately reviewed  this  matter  when  It 
was  brought  to  their  attention  and  In  re- 
sponse to  the  requirement  under  amend- 
ment No.  86  of  this  conference  report 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur in  the  almost  unnoticed  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  prohibit  administrative 
action  to  change  the  boundaries  of  the 
Pembina.  N.  Dak  .  Customs  District, 

I  do  not  Intend  to  delay  in  any  way 
the  completion  of  action  on  this  impor- 
unt  supplemental  appropriations  meas- 
ure However.  I  want  to  indicate  very 
clearly  my  expectation  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  will  give  fur- 
ther consideration  to  this  matter,  and 
my  Intention  to  pursue  subsequent  legis- 
lative courses  to  correct  what  I  view  as 
very  unfortunate  and  negative  effects 
from  the  adoption  of  the  provision  I  have 
discussed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
excellent  work  done  on  this  conference 
report  by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr,  Proxmuei  as  chairman 
of  the  HUD-Space-Science-Veterans' 
Appropriation  Subcommittee,  I  believe 
that  he  has  most  skillfully  and  fairly 
brought  about  a  reasonable  resolution 
of  the  very  complicated  and  dlfDcult 
matter  In  connection  with  the  Northport 
VA  Hospital  construction  contract  set- 
tlement. He  and  I  discussed  this  matter 
during  debate  on  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  when  it  was  first  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  on  December  12 

Mr  President,  in  the  course  of  our 
discussions  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  inserted  into  the  Record 
the  extensive  chronology  of  documenta- 
tion over  the  last  month  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Since 
then,  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
sponded to  the  December  4.  1973.  letter 
from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  the  GAO  in  response  to  the 
GAO's  November  19  letter  raising  seri- 
ous questions  and  requesting  further  In- 
formation with  regard  to  the  Northport 
Hospital  settlement  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Donovan  Construction  Co  ,  Inc, 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  December 
13.  1973.  rebutUl  letter  from  the  GAO 
to  the  Administrator  be  set  forth  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr,  CRANSTON  Mr,  President,  as  I 
understand  the  conference  report  and 
the  Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
conference  committee,  the  conferees  have 
reported  back  In  technical  disagreement 
with  respect  to  Amendment  No  7,  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  au- 
thored last  week.  It  is  recommended  by 
the  conferees  that  the  amendment  be 
modified  so  that  settlements  of  $1  mil- 
lion or  less  would  be  excluded  from  the 
new  reqtiirements.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
very  reasonable  amendment,  so  that  the 
VA  would  have  some  latitude  in  making 


contract  settlements  of  less  substanua. 
claims  without  having  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  our  amendment  that 
amounts  paid  for  contract  settlements 
must  be  specifically  provided  for  In  an 
Appropriations  Act  and  must  be  a  result 
of  a  full  audit  of  the  claim  with  respect 
to  the  reasonableness  and  appropriate- 
ness of  all  expenditures. 

Mr  President,  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment permits  the  VA,  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  supplemental  to  make  a  $6  mil- 
lion payment — a  payment,  m  eflect.  "on 
account" — prior  to  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  settlement  figure,  provided 
that  this  Initial  payment  Is  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  that  a  full  and  independent 
audit  will  eventually  be  performed  The 
final  settlement  will  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval  in  a  specific  appro- 
priations Act.  under  the  terms  of  the 
modified  amendment. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  excerpts  from 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

VrrKSAjcs'  Administration 
Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ol 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
insert  language  requiring  Independent  audit 
and  approval  through  the  appropriations 
process  of  Veterans  AdmlnlstraUon  contract 
settlements,  with  an  amendment  to  exclude 
setUemsnts  of  $1,000,000  or  less  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Although  this  provision  confirms  current 
understandings  of  rttprogrammlng  authority, 
the  conferees  recognize  that  It  could  place  a 
hardship  on  contractors  who  have  recently 
negotiated  a  settlement  with  the  Veterans 
Administration,  but  have  not  been  paid  by 
the  agency  The  conferees  agree  that  a  se- 
cured advance  payment  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  M.OOO.OOO  can  be  made  In  such 
situations  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
bill,  provided  that  such  payment  Is  formally 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  with  the  understanding  that  an  In- 
dependent audit  wUl  ultimately  be  performed 
and  that  flnal  payment  wlU  be  subject  to 
Congressional  approval. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  conferees  that  all 
claims  against  the  Veterans  Administration 
should  be  processed  through  the  agency  board 
of  contract  appeals  unless  there  l&  adequate 
legal  analysts,  audit  Information,  and  claim 
documentation  to  show  that  settlement  out- 
side the  board  of  contract  appeals  U  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Government,  This  pro- 
cedure should  be  taken  Into  consideration 
when  appropriations  are  requested  to  fund 
such  claims.  It  is  ftirtber  the  sense  of  the 
conferees  that  when  fimds  are  requested  to 
settle  such  claims,  the  sum  should  Include 
funds  to  pay  Interest  on  the  claim  settle- 
msnt. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  one  additional  matter  which  requires 
clarification.  I  believe,  in  connection  with 
this  situation,  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  few 
questions 

First,  is  it  not  correct  that  both  you  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
and  Congressman  Bolakd.  chairman  of 
the    comparable    House    Appropriations 
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Snbootumlttee,  have  in  writing  expressly 
disapproved  of  the  November  15.  1973, 
reprogramlng  notice  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  $10.3  million  to  be  taken  from 
fimds  previously  approved  for  this  fiscal 
year  to  construct  the  Wadsworth  VA  re- 
placement hospital? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Thp  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Am  I  not  also  cwrect 
that  both  of  these  .subcommittees  have 
expressed,  during  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1974  regular  appropriations 
act,  strong  disapproval  of  any  reprogram- 
ing  of  construction  funds  from  pending 
projects,  particularly  because  such  re- 
programing  of  funds  can  have  the  effect 
of  delaying  the  completion  of  pending 
projects  and  thereby,  because  of  infla- 
tion, causing  cost  overruns  on  those  con- 
struction projects? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Am  I  not  also  correct 
in  understanding  that  the  VA  has  not 
submitted  any  detailed  documentation  or 
justiflcaUon  as  to  why  the  $10.3  million 
which  it  proposed  to  reprogram  from  the 
Wadsworth  project  was  no  longer  need- 
ed in  connection  with  that  project? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  That  Is  my  under- 
standing aiso, 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  Mr,  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  fully  effectuate  the 
prior  disapprovals  of  the  November  15 
reprograming  notice  and  the  two  sub- 
committees' strong  EKJlicy  against  repro- 
graming of  construction  funds  from 
pending  projects  to  pay  for  cost  over- 
runs or  other  matters  In  connection  with 
other  projects,  the  VA  should  be  di- 
rected to  withdraw  the  November  15  re- 
programing  notice  and  instructed  to  sub- 
mit a  new  reprograming  notice  to  carry 
out  the  agreement  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees as  described  in  that  part  of  the 
joint  explanator>-  statement  which  I 
have  just  inserted  into  the  Record.  Does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin agree  with  me  in  this  respect  and 
that  the  new  reprograming  notice — pre- 
sumably to  pay  the  $6  million  to  the 
contractor — should  specify  that  funds 
for  that  purpose  should  be  taken  from 
prior  fiscal  years'  unexpended  hospital 
and  domiciliary  facility  construction  ap- 
propriations which  are  not  clearly  identi- 
fiable with  any  pending  construction 
project? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  line  of  reasoning  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  California, 
and  I  concur  in  the  proposal  he  has  sub- 
mitted as  the  way  in  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  can  comply  thoroughly 
and  effectively  with  the  modified  amend- 
ment to  be  Included  in  the  conference 
report  and  the  directions  to  the  VA  as 
expressed  in  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr,  President,  there 
Is  one  last  matter  I  would  like  to  clarify. 
Am  I  correct  that  the  conferees  in  mak- 
ing an  exception  to  the  settlement  re- 
quirements in  amendment  No,  7  for  set- 
tlements of  $1  million  or  less  did  not  in- 
tend in  any  way  to  sanction  settlements 
of  these  lesser  amounts  under  anything 
lees  than  rigorous  procedures  after  a  full 


audit?  Rather,  as  I  imderstand  It,  the 
conferees  were  merely  permitting  such 
lesser  settlements  to  be  made  through 
the  reprograming  route — subject,  of 
course,  to  scnilmy  by  the  appropriiiLlons 
subcommittees — rather  than  requiring  a 
budget  request  and  inclusion  of  amou:.L« 
in  Appropriations  Acts  for  such  settle- 
ments. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect on  txjUj  accounts. 

Mr.  CRANSTON   I  tliank  the  Senator 
for  all  of  his  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
ExHisrr  1 
U.S.  Oenzrai,  Accountinc  Oftice, 
Washington,  DC,  December  13,  1973. 
Hon.  DoNAij)  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Veterans'  Administration 

Dear  Mr,  Johnson:  This  is  tn  reply  to 
your  letter  dated  December  4,  1973,  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
That  letter  was  In  response  to  our  letter  of 
November  19,  1973,  requesting  certain  In- 
formation regarding  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (VA)  contract  with  the  joint  ven- 
ture of  the  Blackhawk  Heating  and 
numbing  Company.  Inc.,  and  the  Donovan 
Construction  Company  (the  contractor)  for 
the  construction  of  a  hospital  at  Northport, 
New  York. 

We  do  not  feel  that  yotir  response  has 
adequately  answered  the  questions  that 
have  been  rsOsed  concerning  the  settlement 
of  that  contract.  Accordingly,  we  request 
further  clarification.  The  areas  of  question 
are  covered  below. 

FAILURX    TO    ATTDIT   THX   CLAIM    PRIOR   TO 

szttlkmknt 

You  stated  In  your  response  that  at  the 
time  this  contract  was  awarded  In  1967,  the 
Federal  Procurement  Regulations  (PPR)  did 
not  require  Inclusion  of  any  clause  allowing 
audits  In  fixed  price  contracts  and  that  there 
was  no  such  clause  In  this  contract. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  that  contention 
may  be.  It  is  clear  that  FPR  l-3,809(b)  (1). 
requiring  a  prior  audit  of  any  contract  modi- 
fication In  excess  of  $100,000.  was  In  effect  at 
the  time  the  settlement  agreement  was 
executed. 

You  point  out  that  FPR  1-3.809  provides 
that  a  contract  audit  is  to  be  used  as  a 
pricing  aid  'to  the  fuUest  extent  appropri- 
ate." You  conclude  that  this  regulation  con- 
templates that  where  compelling  reasons 
exist  an  audit  need  not  be  used  as  a  pric- 
ing aid. 

However,  this  language  does  not  qualify 
the  compulsor>'  langtiage  In  FPR  1-3.809 (b) 
( 1 ) ,  which  states  In  part  that 

"(b)  Auditor's  reports  on  contract  price 
proposals,  (i)  Prior  to  negotiation  of  any 
contract  or  modification  resulting  from  a 
proposal  in  excess  of  1 100.000  (Including  Ini- 
tial prices,  estimated  costs  of  cost-relmbtirse- 
ment  types.  Interim  and  flnal  price  redeter- 
minations, escalation,  targ..-t,  settlement  of 
Incentive  types  and  modifications  to  for- 
mally advertised  contracts),  where  the  price 
win  be  based  on  cost  or  pricing  data 
(J  1-3.807-3)  submitted  by  the  contractor, 
the  contracting  officer  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative shall  request  an  audit  review  ^y 
the  contract  audit  activity."  (Empha  "s 
supplied). 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  regulations,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  burden  Is  on  the  contractor 
to  produce  substantial  e\idence  establishing 
the  validity  and  the  amount  of  its  claims 
under  the  contract,  and  that  mere  undocu- 
mented statements  In  claim  letters  are  not 
sufficient  proof  of  the  essential  facts  which 
are  disputed  See  AAA  Corutruction  Com- 
pany.  IBCA  No,  56.  57-3  BCA  para,  1510;  C  t 
Mahoney  Co..  Inc..  ASBCA  No  8368.  1984  BCA 
para    4297;   Conn.  Structures   (1961)    ASBCA 


Noe  6777  and  6779.  61-1  BC.^  para  3078,  In- 
asmuch as  It  is  our  understaiiding  that  the 
contractor  consistently  has  refused  to  pro- 
vide detaUed  substantiation  of  Its  claims  or 
to  allow  inspection  of  its  books  untli  a  set- 
tlement agreement  had  been  executed,  we 
fall  to  see  how  the  contractor  has  met  this 
burden.  Therefore,  even  without  the  FPH 
requirement  for  an  audit,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  nonexistence  of  an  audit  clause  in 
this  contract  prevents  the  Government  from 
requiring  an  audit  !>eJore  settling  and  paying 
this  claim  since  the  contractor,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  the  burden  of  proving  the 
claim's  validity. 

In  view  of  the  FPR  requirement,  and  since 
the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the  contractor. 
we  do  not  understand  the  t>asls  for  any  pay- 
ment made  to  the  contractor  until  the  claim 
has  been  subjected  to  an  appropriate  audit, 

THK     BOARD     OF     CONTRACT     APPEALS     DISCOVERY 
OROXR 

In  our  letter,  we  pointed  out  that  the  VA 
Contract  Appeals  Board  (VACAB)  had. 
shortly  before  the  settlement  was  executed, 
ordered  the  contractor  to  allow  Inspection 
of  his  books  regarding  certain  claims  imder 
the  contract. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  clear  ruling  In 
the  Government's  favor,  you  contend  tbat 
the  matter  of  the  Governments  right  to 
audit  Is  a  substantive  matter  under  dispute 
and  that  It  is  ■unclear"  whether  the  VAC.^B 
has  the  power  to  grant  to  the  Gcvernnient 
discovery  of  the  contractor's  rerord.s 

In  contrast,  Rule  15  of  the  VAC.^B  j^tate.'r 
that: 

"For  good  cause  shown,  the  Board  may 
•  •  •  order  a  party  to  produce  and  p>ermlt 
inspection  and  copying  or  photographing  of 
designated  documents  relevant  to  the 
appeal   •    •    •." 

This  rtile.  and  similar  rules  of  other 
boards,  allow  the  boards  to  compel  an  audit 
of  the  contractor's  financial  records.  See 
tngails  Shipbuilding  Division,  Litton  Systems 
Inc.  ASBCA  No.  17717,  August  11.  1973.  73-2 
BCA  para,  10.205,  The  sanction  for  failure 
to  obey  a  discovery  order  could  be  denial  of 
the  claim  by  the  board. 

THE    DCAA    AUniT 

Tou  contend  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, use  of  the  contractor's  certified 
audit  as  a  pricing  aid  and  as  a  document 
from  which  to  negotiate  was  considered  ap- 
propriate and  within  the  purview  of  FPR 
1-3.809.  You  reach  this  conclusion  by  noting 
that  the  contractor  submitted  financial 
statements  audited  and  certified  by  a  public 
accounting  firm.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  agreement  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  (DCAA)  Is  to  verify  the  con- 
tract coets  shown  In  the  contractor's  state- 
ments and  If  these  costs  were  not  correct, 
the  contracting  officer  has  the  authority  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  settlement  "by 
such  amount  as  he  deems  proper," 

It  Is  not  clear  to  us  how  this  arrangement 
will  sulBclently  protect  the  Government's 
lnt««st  In  this  matter.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  the  DCAA  audit  would  not 
be  completed  until  after  98  mUllon  has  been 
paid  the  contractor.  If  this  $8  million  has 
been  assigned  to  the  contractor's  creditors, 
the  aovernmenfs  ability  to  recoup  the 
money  oould  be  jeopardised.  But.  more  Im- 
portantly, it  is  our  understanding  that  the 
DCAA  was  only  requested  to  review  the  ac- 
counting methods  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
total  cost  that  was  Included  in  the  state- 
ments submitted  by  the  contractor.  DCAA 
was  requested  not  to  consider  the  reason- 
ableness and  necessity  of  these  costs  Also 
FPR  cost  principles  will  not  be  applied  In 
summary,  the  audit  seems  designed  merely 
to  verify  that  the  contractor  expended  the 
t373  million  he  claimed  to  have  incurred. 
If  the  t37.3  million  was  Indeed  spent,  then 
under   the   terms   of   the   settlement   agree- 
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ment  tbe  Oovermnent  would  b*7«  to  tear 
tbe  entire  amount. 

D»«    or    TH«    TOT4L    COST    KrTHOO 

In  our  letter,  we  questioned  the  propriety 
of  tbe  uae  of  the  total  cost  method  of  Bettllng 
the  contractor's  claim. 

You  stated  that  the  cumulative,  over- 
lapping and  Interlocking  nature  of  the 
changed  work  and  the  extra  work,  waa  such 
aa  to  make  it  impossible  to  assign  deuiled 
coats  to  the  specific  changes.  Tou  further 
sUted  that  In  light  of  the  contractors  expe- 
rience, the  fact  that  the  changes  and  Oov- 
emment  deficiencies  seriously  affected  overall 
performance,  time,  and  coet  and  the  fact 
that  the  coats  could  not  be  assigned  with 
accuracy  to  specific  ooeta.  you  saw  no  ob- 
JecUon  to  using  the  total  coat  method  as  a 
basis  for  the  settlement,  since  "lack  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  amount  of  damages  should 
not  preclude  recovery'  J  D  Hedin  Con- 
struction Co.  w.  United  States.  171  Ct  Cl  70 
(19«6). 

The  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Boards  of  Con- 
tract Appeals  have  held  that  the  total  cort 
method  should  only  be  used  as  a  last  reaort 
In  •extreme  cases  and  under  proper  safe- 
guards ••  F  H  McGraw  and  Company  v 
United  States.  131  Ct  Cl  601  ,1956)  Holly 
Corporation.  ASBCA  No  3836.  1963  BCA  para 
3273    In  Jerry  T.  Fine.   ASBCA  No.  914    1964 

BCA  para    4378,  the  Board  stated 

the  toUl  coat  approach  has  been  totally 
discredited,  inasmuch  as  It  asaumes  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  original  bid  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  coats  Incurred  ' 

In  H.  R  Henderson  and  Co  .  ASBCA  No 
5146.  60-1  BCA  93663.  the  Board  stated  that 
this  approach  should  be  used  only  in  extreme 
situations  where  the  bid  figure  can  be  proved 
to  be  reasonable  there  are  no  other  factors 
which  would  increase  coats  besldea  the 
claimed  charges,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
to  arrive  at  a  proper  adjustment.  Also,  see 
WRB  Corporation  v.  United  States  183  Ct.  Cl, 

You  cited  and  quoted  from  the  Hedin  case 
to  support  the  use  of  the  total  coet  method 
However,  in  that  case  the  Court  of  Claims 
also  stated  that  In  all  cases  where  the  toUl 
coat  method  was  utilized  "the  fact  of  gov- 
ernment responsibility  was  clearly  estab- 
lished: the  question  waa  how  to  compute 
reasonable  damages  where  no  other  method 
was  avaUable  ■'  In  view  of  the  VACABs  de- 
nial of  the  contractor's  claims  In  all  six  ap- 
peals presented  to  it  and  lU  dismissal  with 
prejudice  of  13  other  claims  filed  by  the  con- 
tractor, we  believe  there  are  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  Governments  liability  for  the  toUl 
coat  of  the  contract. 

Finally,  we  fall  to  see  how  It  can  be  deter- 
mined that  coats  cannot  be  assigned  with 
•ccuracy  to  specific  claims  in  view  of  the 
contrmctor's  lack  of  substantiation  of  its 
claim,  lack  of  a  legal  analysU  showing 
Oovemment  llablUty.  and  the  absence  of  an 
audit  of  the  contractor's  records. 

LZCAl.  ANALTSla  OF  TMX   CLAIM 

In  response  to  our  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  legal  analysis  of  the  claim  was  per- 
formed prior  to  entering  Into  the  »10J  mil- 
lion settlement,  you  state  that  you  did  "con- 
sider all  legal  aspects  of  the  claims":  that 
the  legal  right  of  the  contractor  "to  claim  tin- 
der  the    (contract)    clauses   has   never   been 

questioned :  and  that    "the  sole  Issue 

has  been  the  amount  ot  the  equlUble  ad- 
jiutment  to  which  the  contractor  Is  entlUed  '" 
Tou  further  say  that 

"It  Is  well  accepted  that  questions  of  law 
are  considered  In  disputes  procedure  only 
when  they  are  necessary  to  a  determination 
of  the  facta,  and  even  then  such  questions  of 
law  are  not  considered  final  In  subsequent 
judicial  proceedings  concerning  the  Mine 
matters   No  such  queetions  of  law  have  b««n 


raised  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  North- 
port  disputes." 

We  recognise  that  the  contractor  has  a 
'legal  right"  to  submit  claims  under  contract 
clauaea  inserted  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  equitable  adjustments  for 
changes,  changed  conditions,  and  suspension 
of  work.  However,  the  mere  assertion  of  a 
claim  does  not  establish  OoTernment  liabil- 
ity Government  liability  must  be  proved  and 
that  proof  must  consist  not  only  of  facts,  but 
also  of  a  legal  analysis  showing  that  those 
facta,  in  light  of  the  law.  give  rise  to  Gov- 
ernment liability  Further,  as  we  have  said. 
the  burden  of  such  proof  is  on  the  contractor 

In  contrast  to  your  assertion  that  "the  very 
nature  of  the  disputes  procedure  Is  limited  to 
questions  of  fact,"  we  must  point  out  that 
procuring  agencies  and  their  boards  of  con- 
tract appeals  constantly  deal  with  compli- 
cated legal  questions  In  order  to  decide 
claims  before  them.  The  fact  that  the  board  s 
decisions  on  such  legal  questions  are  not 
binding  in  subsequent  Judicial  review  Is  Irrel- 
evant In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  legal  ques- 
tions must  be  resolved  In  order  for  the  boards 
to  make  their  decision. 

Furthermore,  your  files  on  this  contract  In- 
dicate that  members  of  your  legal  staff  saw 
serious  legal  barriers  to  the  settlement  These 
legal  questions  involved,  among  other  things 
the  legal  propriety  of  using  the  total  cost  ap- 
proach to  the  claim:  the  legal  basis  for  Inter- 
est payments;  the  legal  basis  for  payment  of 
profits  under  the  Susp>enslon  of  Work  clause: 
the  legal  extent  to  which  contractor-caused 
concurrent  delays  In  the  project  may  reduce 
the  Governments  liability:  the  legal  basis 
for  entermg  Into  the  settlement  without  a 
prior  audit  of  the  claim;  and  others 

On  the  basis  of  these  facta,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  complexity  of  this  claim  and  the 
events  surrounding  Its  negotiations  we  be- 
lieve a  legal  analysis  of  the  Government's 
liability  under  this  claim  is  essential. 

JtrsnCk   DEPASTtCENT   IKVKSnCATION 

You  state  that  you  are  not  aware  of  any 
Investigation  by  the  Justice  Department  re- 
garding claims  filed  in  connection  with  the 
Northport  project.  However,  Justice  Depart- 
ment representatives  told  us  that  VA  repre- 
sentatives were  Informed  of  the  investigation 
Into  possible  fraud  against  the  Government 
by  the  contractor  on  the  Northport  project 
as  early  as  May  7  1971  The  Northport  inves- 
tigation was  related  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's similar  Investigation  of  the  same  con- 
tractor at  the  VA  Hospital  at  Hlnes.  lUlnoU 

Moreover,  we  note  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, by  letter  to  your  General  Counsel 
dated  December  13.  1973.  has  requested  that 
payment  under  the  settlement  be  held  up 
pending  a  further  Justice  Department  In- 
vestigation. 

CLAIM    EX-EMXivrrS    OF    DCBIOCS    ALLOWABIIJTT 

In  our  letter  we  listed  a  number  of  cost 
elements  listed  by  the  contractor  as  part  of  • 
hu  total  costs  that  appeared  to  us  to  be  of 
dubious  allowability  under  present  coat 
principles.  Although  you  state  our  interpre- 
tation of  these  elements  Is  "not  entirely 
clear"  to  you,  these  specific  cost  elements  had 
been  questioned  by  members  of  your  staff. 

You  state  In  this  connection  that  even  if 
some  errors  escaped  your  attention,  they  wUl 
be  revealed  during  the  course  of  the  IXTAA 
audit  As  we  stated,  the  DCAA  audit  appar- 
ently will  not  follow  FPR  coat  principles,  but 
merely  will  verify  the  contractors  total  coats 
In  any  event,  the  settlement  agreement 
makes  no  provision  for  reducing  the  settle- 
ment amount  if  costs  that  would  be  unal- 
lowable under  FPR  coet  principles  are  found 
to  be  part  of  the  contractor's  total  costs 

OISACaZXMENT    WITHIN    TH«    V*    OVWI    THE 

8rm,EME»rr 
In  raising  the  point  of  the  considerable 
•Usagresment   within   the   VA  over   tbe   pro- 
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prlety  of  the  settlement,  we  were  not  Im- 
plying that  disagreement  on  such  complex 
questions  Is  surprising.  Rather,  we  raised  the 
point  to  emphasize  that  such  disagreement 
concerning  this  settlement  as  has  occurred 
in  your  agency  should  have  Indicated  the 
need  for  a  careful  legal  analysis  and  audit  of 
the  claim 

paooxss  aEp-oBTs 
The  same  point  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  numerous  progress  reports  unfavor- 
able to  the  contractor  that  were  filed  by  your 
resident  engineers  These  should  have  been 
a  warning  that  extra  care  was  required  In 
settling  this  claim.  At  the  very  least,  the 
progress  reports  should  not.  as  you  seem  to 
Imply  they  were,  have  been  written  off  as 
"unilateral  and  subjective  '  evaluations  writ- 
ten by  resident  engineers  with  a  history  of 
antagonism  toward  the  contractor.  These 
men  were  the  Government's  agents  on  the 
job.  and  we  believe  their  views  should  not 
have  been  dismissed  without  further  con- 
sideration, 

CLAIMS     DECIOKO     BT     THE     BOAkO     OF     CONTKACT 
APPEALS 

Tou  sUte  that  the  19  claims  under  this 
contract  that  were  either  denied  or  dis- 
missed with  prejudice  by  the  board  of  con- 
tract appeals  were  not  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  settlement 
or  In  the  setUement  itself."  It  is  not  clear 
to  us  as  to  how  these  claUns  were  excluded 
from  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  negotia- 
tions, and  excluded  from  the  settlement  It- 
self. 

In  summary,  we  are  not  questioning  at 
this  time  the  •alldlty  of  the  contractor's 
claim.  The  entire  claim  could  turn  out  to  be 
meritorious.  What  we  do  question,  however, 
is  the  apparent  lack  of  ordinary  safeguards 
and  normal  procedures  utUlzed  In  the  process 
of  reaching  this  very  substantial  settlement 

Any  further  information  you  can  give  us 
concerning  these  points  will  assist  us  In  our 
further  review  of  this  matter  and  will  be 
appreciated. 

We  are  forwarding  copies  of  your  Decem- 
ber 4  response  and  of  this  letter  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

GtEcoEY  J   Ahart.  Director. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  In  disagree- 
ment 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  £is  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  7  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert : 

"WrSXANS    ADMINISTEATJON    ADMIKISTaATn-E 

paovisioM 
"Sec.  301.  No  funds  appropriated  In  this 
or  any  other  Appropriation  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  to  make  a  settlement  of 
any  construction  contract  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  an  amount  In  excess  of 
»t. 000,000  which  has  not  been  audited  Inde- 
pendently as  to  the  reasonableness  and  ap- 
propriateness of  expendlttires  and  which  has 
not  been  provided  for  specifically  la  an  Ap- 
propriations Act," 
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Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate rr,;mb«'red  18  t<i  the  aforesaid  bll!  and 
concur  tiiereln  with  ar.  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  U-ie  matter  proposed  by  said 
ameadment.  insert  •  of  which  »l,50Ci,000 
sha.;  remain  available  until  expended' 

•Resoltfd.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dlsagre*me:;t  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate uun-.bfred  21  to  the  aforesaid  b;l;  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fal- 
lows; In  lieu  if  the  sum  proposed  bv  said 
amendmei.t.    insert      •$33.54.^.000' 

Rfsol'ed,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dlsagreeniei-t  to  the  amenament  u!  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  22  to  the  aforesaid  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  with  ai.  Hmendmeu;  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matt-er  proposed  by  said 
amendment  ln.sert  "  Provided  ThatJlO- 
000.000  of  the  funds  made  available  In  this 
parairraph  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  contlnzencv 
reserve  and  .■shall  be  available  for  obligation 
only  up<jn  the  enactment  InUj  law  of  S  2&89, 
Nlnety-thtrd  Congre.ss,  or  .slmUar  legislation". 
Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  29  to  the  afore.sald  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:    ■•9.890.000" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  lie 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  36  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  $7,000,000  named 
In  said  amendment,  insert:    "$10,000,000  " 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  43  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment, insert    '$4 .000 ,000" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  47  to  the  aforesaid  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
said  amendment.  Insert:  "501", 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  48  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

COjrrlNtnNO  APPROPRIATIONS 

•"Sec.  503.  For  continuing  through  June  30, 
1974,  the  activities  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Opportunities  for  Spanish -speaking 
people  and  activities  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  title  I  and  title  TUB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunltv  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  and  for  necessary  expenses  for  the 
activities  of  the  Manpower  Administration, 
for  which  provision  was  made  under  the  Joint- 
resolution  of  July  1,  1972,  Public  Law  93-334. 
as  amended,  and  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
prUtlon.s  Act,  1973  Public  Law  92-607.  such 
amounts  as  may  bt-  necess&rv  but  at  a  rate 
for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  current 
rate  Provided.  That  the  current  rate  for 
operations  shall  be  dpfined  a.s  that  permitted 
by  such  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973: 
Provided  further.  That  expenditures  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  charged  to 
the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  au- 
thorization whenever  a  bill  in  which  such 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion Is  contained  is  enacted  Into  law:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  section  103  of  Publlr 
Law  93-62  ."ihall  apply  to  this  appropriation," 

Resolved    That  the  House  recede  from  Its 


disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  70  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  bv  said 
amendment  Insert:  "which  shall  be  avaC- 
aDie  for  extension  of  gran'js  to  exlstui^,:  Eco- 
nomic Development  Districts  and  planning 
-.'k'anlzatlons.  including-  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  to  fund  new  districts  which 
nieet  the  requirements  of  42  U.S  C  3171,  as 
amended  " 

he.wlied  Thai  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreemeir  t-o  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  74  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
nnent.  Insert     '  t2.000,000". 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dusagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  75  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  $3,700,000  named 
In  said  amendment,  insert:    "$2,600,000" 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  80  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:    '$30,336,000  ■. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  86  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  word  "Committee  "  In  said 
amendment.   Insert:    "Committees". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  94  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  In  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

"Provided.  That  of  the  amount  heretofore 
and  herein  appropriated  for  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses,' for  the  current  fiscal  year  the  limi- 
tation for  personal  services  a.?  Ruthorl7*d  by 
title  6,  United  States  Code  section  3109,  at 
such  per  diem  rates  for  individuals  as  the 
President  may  specify,  and  other  personal 
services  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
law  regulating  the  emplovment  and  compen- 
sation of  Dersons  In  the  Oovemment  serv- 
ices Is  83  850,000  and  the  limitation  on  travel 
is  $100,000" 

Resolved.  TTiat  the  House  rwede  from  Its 
dlsaereement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numb-red  104  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  In  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

GENES  \t,   PROVISIONS GENERAL   SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  1001  No  appropriated  funds  shall  l>e 
available  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any 
expenses  (Including  expenses  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  any  person^  Incurred 
in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  title  of  all 
(or  any  portion  1  of  the  Sflnd  Point  Naval 
Facility,  Seattle.  Washlneton  to  any  person 
or  entity  for  aviation  u.se  unless  and  until 
(A)  the  .Administrator  of  General  Services 
has  transferred  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  title  to  that 
portion  of  such  facility  as  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration;  and  (B)  the  City 
of  Seattle.  Washington,,  and  the  County  of 
King  In  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the 
State  of  Washington  have  each  approved  a 
plan  for  aviation  use  of  a  portion  of  such 
faculty. 


Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  108  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

la  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert-  'XJI"  and  In  said  chap- 
ter, strike  out  "Sec  1101".  and  Insert:  "Sec. 
1201"  and  strike  out  'Sec.  1102",  and  In- 
sert: "Sec.  1202". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Nos.  7,  18,  21,  22 
29,  36  43.  47  48.  70  74,  75.  80,  86,  94, 
104.  and  108 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas 

The  motion  uas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  M.-  President,  I  ask 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  which  pro- 
vide tlaat  the  conference  report  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  report  be  waived, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  conference 
report  has  already  t>een  printed  as  a 
House  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  since 
the  tabulation  of  the  conference  action 
has  been  included  in  the  Record  by  the 
House  when  it  considered  this  confer- 
ence report,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  by  reference. 

<See  Hou.se  proceedings,) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President  one 
of  the  miost  important  tasks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment i.=  to  provide  the  people  of  our 
Nation  with  a  stable  econom.y.  a  sound 
dollar,  and  a  return  lo  a  balanced  budget. 

The  American  people,  caught  in  an 
econwnic  vise  of  soaring  costs  and  the 
shrinking  purchasing  power  of  ihe  dol- 
lar, have  the  right  to  expect  Congress 
to  make  ever>-  effort  possible  t^c-  extricate 
the  Nation  from  this  fiscal  distress 

The  American  people  have  evei-y  r.ght 
to  expect  the  Government  to  move  force- 
fully and  effectively  to  put  an  end  to 
habitual  deficit  spending  and  the  pyT&- 
miding  of  the  national  debt. 

I  am  gratified  to  rer>ort  that  during  the 
current  session  of  Congress  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  am 
chalrmian,  has  made  some  progress  to- 
ward reaching  these  goals. 

On  February  6,  1973.  I  proposed  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Comjn:ttee. 
acting  through  its  13  subcommittee 
chairmen,  set  tentative  appropriations 
ceilings  to  be  observed  during  their  con- 
sideration of  the  vario'os  fiscal  1974  ap- 
propriations bills. 

On  April  17.  1973.  I  reported  that  fol- 
lowing a  review  of  the  respective  por- 
tions of  the  Federal  budget,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  projected  cuts  in  spend- 
ing that  would  have : 

Reduced  new  obligational  authority 
from  the  budget  request  of  $176,652  bil- 
lion to  $174,253  billion — a  decrease  of 
$2,399  billion. 

Reduced  actual  budget  outlays  from 
the  budget  request  of  $178.8  billion  to 
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SI 77.2    billion— «   decrease   oX    appnixl- 
mately  $1.6  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  report  the 
Congress  has  exceeded  these  goals.  Atier 
extensive  hearings  and  judlcloia  exami- 
nation and  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  proposals  eu  amended, 
we  cut  an  additional  $364  million  beyond 
the  $2,399  billion  we  had  originally  pro- 
posed— for  a  total  reduction  of  $3,262.- 
696.451. 
Building  on  this  foundation,  we  have : 
Reduced  new  obllgatlonal  authority  to 
$173.515.852.«04— a  reducUon  of  2  per- 
cent. 

Reduced  actusJ  budget  outlays  to 
$176.642.000.000 — a  decrease  of  $2  203- 
000.000 — or  1.2  percent. 

Eleven  of  17  appropriation  requests  for 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  were  reduced 
by  $5,730,214,251 

The  reductions  made  by  Congress  in 
the  Presidents  budget  request  were; 

Defense.  $3,535,793,000; 

District  of  Columbia.  $15,281,000: 

Foreign  operations.  $1,212,483,000- 

Legislative,  $71,961,026: 

Military  construction,  $286,039,000; 

Public  Works,  AEC.  $8,066,000: 

Bute.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies.  $56,889,000- 

TransporUtlon.  $112,286,000. 

Treasury.  US.  Postal  Service.  General 
Government.  $140,158,000; 

Special  resolution,  gold  devaluation 
$47,000,000;  and. 

Second  supplemental  for  fiscal  1973 
$244,260,225. 

Pour  blUs  and  two  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bills  were  Increased  over 
and  above  budgetary  requests  for  a  total 
of  $2,467,517  800 

Labor:  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. $1,376,843,000; 

Agriculture,  environmental,  and  con- 
sumer protection.  $408.1 16.400; 

HUD,  space,  science,  veterans.  $439  - 
047.000; 

Interior,  $72,769,900:  and. 

SupplementaLs.  $171,741,500, 

I  realize  that  these  rtducUons  are  not 
<iulte  as  substantial  as  we  had  hoped  to 
make,  but  they  are  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  These  reductions  are  irrefuta- 
ble proof  of  the  serious  concern  of  Con- 
?ress  over  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
country  In  these  troublesome  times. 
These  reductions  are  proof  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  evidencing  some  disposition  to- 
ward restoring  fiscal  responslblUty  In 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment The?e  reductions  also  Indicate 
that  the  .Appropriations  Committee  has 
the  capacity  to  set  spending  ceilings 
early  in  a  new  session  of  Congress  and 
to  hold  appropriations  within  those  limi- 
tations. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  Jurisdiction 
and  control  over  only  about  $178.778.- 
549.255 — as  of  December  21  1973 — or 
about  60  percent  of  the  total  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  for  fiscal  1974 
The  remaining  $151,820  OOO  000  or  about 
40  percent  of  budget  authority  requested 
by  the  administration,  required  no  cur- 
rent  actloQ  by  the  Congress — oo  appn^ 


prlatlon  this  year — as  this  Eunount  is 
comprised  of  permanent  aippropriatlons 
emd  trust  fund  authorixaUons. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  93d 
CoDgrass,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions considered  a  total  of  18  n.Pb.<urps — 
15  blUs  relating  to  funds  for  n.'<rii,.  1974 
and  3  relaUng  to  fiscal  1973 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sxibmltting  for  in- 
sertion In  the  RxcoRO  a  tabulation  (ta- 
ble 5)  which  shows  for  all  the  appro- 
priation bills  for  this  session  the  amount 
of  the  budget  requests  and  the  amoimta 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  comparison  of  the  requests  with 
the  amounts  approved,  the  amounts  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  the  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  a  comparison  of 
the  requests  with  the  amounts  approved, 
and  the  amounts  approved  in  conference, 
together  with  a  conu>arlson  of  the  final 
conference  amounts  with  the  final 
budget  estimates 

This  tabulaUon  covers  the  bills  for  fis- 
cal 1874  and  also  the  supplemental  bills 
for  fiscal  1973  considered  in  this  session. 
It  also  shows  that  the  Congress.  In  con- 
sidering the  budget  estimates  submitted 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  1974.  has  made 
a  net  reduction  in  the  amount  of  $3,020.- 
236,226.  whereas,  the  reductions  made  in 
the  fiscal  1973  bills  considered  in  the  first 
session  of  the  93d  Congress  amounted  to 
$242,460^225. 

The  grand  total  budget  estimates  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  during  the  first 
session  amounted  to  $176,778,549,255. 
The  Congress  provided  In  the  approprla- 
Uons  bills  a  total  of  $173,515,852,804 
which  means  that  a  total  reduction  of 
$3,262,696,451  was  effected  in  these  budg- 
et esUmates  over  which  the  Congress  has 
control. 

The  largest  single  reduction  was  $3.- 
535.793.000  which  was  cut  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  bill.  There  was  an 
additional  $288,039,000  reducUon  In  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1974  This  makes  a  total  de- 
crease of  $3,821,832,000  In  Department  of 
Defense  and  military  functions  appro- 
priations below  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  $32,926,796,000  Labor-HEW 
appropriation — primarily  for  human  re- 
source programs — which  was  $1,376,843.- 
000  above  the  budget  request.  This  Is 
Irrefutable  evidence  that,  contrary  to  the 
misconceptions  entertained  by  many,  the 
defense  budget  has  not  deprived  human 
resource  programs  of  needed  funding. 

The  Congress,  however,  added  to  thla 
bill  a  provision  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  control  spending  by  permit- 
ting him  to  make  reductions  In  spending 
which  could  total  as  much  as  $400,000.- 
000  Should  the  President  choose  to  exer- 
cL^e  this  option,  the  Increase  over  the 
budget  would  l>e  reduced  by  him  to 
$977,973,000. 

MKHLXCBTS  or  TBM   APPmormUTIOMS  COMKTT- 

tn  '•  tcTTrmxa 

OKWXHiM  AKv  DrrmujocMcs  orcaATXoNs 

■  trvco  M  Mrmxa 

The  Defenae  Subcommittee  and  the  In- 
telllgence  Operations  Subcommittee  held 


a  total  of  53  sessions  invohuiB  over  114 
hours  of  nu'eUiyjs,  hearinKs.  and  brief- 
ings on  defense,  intelligence,  ai)d  re- 
lated matters  between  January  II  and 
December  3,  1973  On  the  defen.se  bill 
alone,  37  .■^e.viiuns  were  held.  compri.slr.K 
over  80  hours  of  hea.'U-.KS  betueei. 
March  26  and  Dec<mt>€r  3,  1973  The 
5,291  pages  of  testunony  taken  from  26J 
witnesses  fill  fl\e  vo.umes  Ail  .Membe^^ 
of  the  Senate  were  U.vlted  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  to  present  their  recom- 
mendations on  this  bill  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. Twenty-three  Members  re- 
sponded either  in  person  or  by  submit- 
ting statements.  The  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee not  only  met  the  $3  billion  reduc- 
tion target  It  had  set  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation, but  It  reported  a  bill  that 
was  a  net  reduction  of  $3,511,746,000 
below  the  budget  request. 

I.AaOX:     HKA1.TH.    BSUCATIOM    AND    WXUrAKI 
StTBCOMMITTEC 

The  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  pro- 
duced a  bill  which  contains  a  number 
of  major  reallnements  of  budget  priori- 
ties For  example,  although  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  would  have  drastically  re- 
duced some  high  priority  programs,  the 
committee  was  able  to  retain  the.se  pro- 
grams and  still  produce  a  total  appro- 
priations bill  that  was  below  the  com- 
mittee's original  estimates  of  April  17. 
Preliminary  review  of  the  President's 
budget  request  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  showed 
some  underf  undlng  of  existing  programs. 
The  subcommittee  set  a  tentaUve  ceUlng 
of  $2  166  billion  above  the  budget  re- 
quest But.  the  final  HEW  appropriation, 
through  a  reallnement  of  priorities,  was 
revised  by  reducing  the  average  $789 
million,  making  the  final  appropriation 
only  $1,377  bUUon  above  the  budget  re- 
quest Instead  of  the  $2  166  billion  above 
which  It  had  establisiied  as  a  celling. 
AoaicuLTtnui,  mttTtMOMunrtAL  amto  coirsoun 

P«OT«CnOM    ■TTBCOMMTrm 

The  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  environmental,  and 
consumer  agencies  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  subcommittee  was  $9,927,667,000. 
This  is  approximately  $2  8  billion  le.ss 
than  that  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  but  $408,116,400  in  execess  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
While  there  are  several  offsetting  In- 
creases and  decreases,  the  principal  net 
items  of  increase  amounted  to  $300,000,- 
000  for  the  food  stamp  program  and 
$72,000,000  for  the  school  milk  program. 
The  bill  also  contains  $263,000,000  in 
excess  of  the  budget  requests  for  various 
environmental  programs,  including  re- 
instatement of  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program,  a<!  well  as  additions 
to  the  soil  conser\'ation  programs  and 
various  programs  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 


PU«UC    WOKK« 


-AKC    STTVCOMlltTTKB 


The  Public  Works — AEC  appropria- 
tions as  reported  to  the  Senate  was 
$15,433,000  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
over  the  budget  request  and  ceUing  goal. 
While  the  increase  In  the  budget  request 
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Involved  numerous  items,  the  major 
change  can  be  attributed  to  the  need 
more  than  had  been  reque.sted  for 
flood  control  appropriations— Mississippi 
River  and  Its  tributaries.  After  the 
budget  submission,  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere and  disastrous  floods  in  this  century 
occurred  in  the  Mississippi  River  Basin. 
The  enacted  appropriations  bill  is  $8,- 
066.000  below  the  budget  authority  re- 
quest, and  an  increase  of  $20,000,000  in 
budget  outlays, 

HUD,    SPACI,   BCITNCI,    VimiANS   SUBC'OMMrTTEZ 

The  Subcommittee  on  HUD,  Space, 
Science.  Veterans  considered  budget  esti- 
mates of  $18,617,453,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  bUl  that  ultimately  came  out 
of  the  Congres.s  included  new  budget  ob- 
llgatlonal authority  of  $19  056,600.000. 
which  was  $439,047,000  above  tlie  budget 
estimate.  The  committee  Increased  the 
budget  estimates  by  $637,500,000.  adding 
$150  mUllon  for  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
grams; $462,500,000  for  the  urban  re- 
newal programs:  and.  $25  million  for  the 
open  space  land  program.';,  all  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Hoa.slng  and 
Urban  Development.  Partially  offsetting 
these  increases,  reductions  were  made  In 
the  estimates  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  totaling  $13  million:  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration amounting  to  $13  3  million:  and, 
in  the  Department  of  Hou.'^lnR  and  Urban 
Development,  programs  aggreRatlng  $115 
million. 

Mn.rrA«T  cowstritctiok  BTTBcoMMrm* 
The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction considered  a  fiscal  1974  budget 
estimate  of  $2,944,900,000.  It  set  a  celling 
$151  million  below  this  request.  The  final 
military  construction  appropriations,  as 
approved  by  the  Congress,  was  $2  658  - 
861.000— or  $286,039,000  under  '  the 
budget  estimate  and  almost  double  the 
reduction  originally  proposed  by  the  sub- 
committee In  establishing  Its  celling.  Un- 
certainties resisting  from  splrallng  Infla- 
tion, the  effects  of  dollar  devaluation 
abroad,  and  major  reallnements  In  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  bases  now  underway 
are  reflected  In  these  reductions. 

LTCISLATTVl    SXTBCOMMnTn 

The  Legislative  Branch  Subcommit- 
tee considered  budget  estimates  totaling 
$677,150,959,  of  which  $605,189,993  was 
finally  appropriated,  a  reduction  of  $71.- 
961.026  In  the  budget  estimates.  The  final 
appropriaUon  Is  $60  million  less  than 
the  celling  established  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. The  subcommittee  provided  Initial 
funds  to  launch  the  OfBce  of  Technology 
Assessment  so  that  the  Congress  will 
have  the  capability  to  evaluate  the  ever- 
Increasing  Impact  of  technology  on  legis- 
lative Issues. 

n«Tmio«  suicoMMrrrx* 

The  President  submitted  a  $2,370,367,- 
300  budget  request  for  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  The  subcommittee  ntt  a 
celling  at  the  same  level.  As  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  the  appropria- 
Uon totaled  $2,443,137,200.  or  $72,769,900 
above  the  original  budget  request.  The 
proposed  budget  request  presented  the 


subcom.mUtee  with  serlou.s  conflicts  In 
priorities  Important  progra:T:us  in  forest 
resources  and  recreation  were  severely 
curtailed  in  the  budget  estimates,  and 
proposed  Inc  rea.ses  for  energy  research, 
development  and  management  were  con- 
sidered Rrossi.v  inadequate  in  view  of  the 
energy  cri.'^i,';  Kf-  a  result  of  the  .'^ubiorr- 
mittee's  recommendatlon.s  an  additional 
appropriation  of  nearly  $50  million  was 
Included  for  energy  prograxrus. 

8TAT1,   Jtr8TIC«,   COMMESi  E     THE   JUDI'^XAKT   AND 
RKLATTtD   AGENCIES    BrBrOMMITTtK 

The  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the 
Judiriar>-  and  Related  .^Erenries  Sub- 
committ-ee  received  a  budget  request  of 
$4,522,901,000  ai-.d  .said  it  would  en- 
deavor to  .set  a  ceiling  at  that  level.  The 
final  appropriation.';  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  these  agencies  was  $4,466  - 
012.000  or  $56,889,000  below  the  original 
request.  Funding  was  provided  for  In- 
creased protection  of  American  person- 
nel and  installations  overseas  from  acts 
of  terrorism,  and  for  a  new  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  among  other 
items. 

TREASITRT,     V  B.     POSTAL     SEBVICB,     CENTRAL 
OOVXaNUZNT  SUBCOMMrmCI 

The  Subcommittee  on  Treasiur,  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  General  Government  re- 
ceived a  budget  request  of  $5,373,345,000 
and  said  it  would  attempt  to  hold  the  ap- 
propriation at  that  level.  The  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  was  $5,233,189,- 
000.  or  $140,156,000  below  the  original 
estimate.  This  wsis  $604,277,000  under 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  1973.  The 
subconamlttee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  teutpayer  assistance  program  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  IRS 
adopted  certain  committee  recommen- 
dations that  will  better  serve  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

■niANSPORTATION   SUBCOMMmn 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
received  a  budget  request  of  $3,010,732,- 
006,  Including  $90,360,000  ir^  advance 
1975  appropriations,  and  advi.sld  that  it 
would  try  to  hold  the  line  at  this  amount. 
The  bill  approved  by  the  Congress  was 
$2.898.446.006 — or  a  reduction  of  $112,- 
286,000  below  the  President's  request. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    SUBCOMMITTEZ 

The  Subcommittee  on  District  of 
Coliunbia  received  a  budget  request  of 
$432,998,000  and  also  reported  that  It  ex- 
pected to  hold  appropriation.';  at  that 
level.  The  bill  finally  approved  by  Con- 
gress was  $417,717,000  or  $15  281.000  less 
than  the  simi  originally  sought.  By 
directing  certain  economies  in  the  Dis- 
trict Government,  the  subcommittee 
provided  an  Increase  in  appropriations 
over  the  House  within  the  framework  of 
a  balanced  budget. 

CONCH78ION 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  re- 
port that  In  the  processing  of  the  sev- 
eral appropriation  bills  this  year,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  Its  sub- 
committees as  a  whole,  held  288  days  of 
hearings  and  heard  4,623  witnesses. 
Testimony  taken  and  exhibits  received 
filled  44.742  pages. 

So,   Mr.   President,   In   stimmary,   we 


have  provided  reasonable  funding  for 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment consistent  with  the  economic  reali- 
ties facing  the  Nation.  We  also  believe 
the  appropriations  we  have  made  are 
adequate  for  oiu'  defense  and  national 
security. 

We  are  hoping  that  the  results  we 
achieved  this  year  will  be  at  least  a  f^rst 
step  in  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  to 
restore  fi.>c&\  respon.'^ibility  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  To  pre- 
vent the  current  fl.'.cal  crisis  Iron:  deep- 
ening and  to  avoid  the  damapne  and  m- 
e.scapable  con,';equences  of  such  an  emer- 
gency, it  is  mcumbent  upon  Congres.s — 
upon  every  Member — to  exercise  restraint 
In  both  the  enactment  of  new  laws  re- 
qtiiring  heavy  spending  obligations  and 
in  making  appropriations  far  in  exce.ss  of 
our  revenues. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  of  which  I 
am  also  chairman,  have  accepted  this 
chaUenge — and  we  will  do  our  best  to 
meet  It. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  a  number  of  tabula- 
tions showing  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  In  re- 
ducing expenditures. 

Table  1  simamarizes  the  overall  net 
Impact  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's actions  upon  the  President's  total 
budget  requests  for  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority— NOA,  Table  1  embodies  the  nu- 
merous changes  in  the  President's  re- 
quests to  the  Congress  from  the  time  of 
his  initial  budget  request  of  January 
1973,  until  December  20,  1973  Table  1 
also  Includes  the  two  supplemental  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1973  which  were 
acted  upon  by  the  Appropriations  Com.- 
mittee  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Table  2  summarizes  the  effectiveness  of 
the  system  of  subcommittee  ceilings 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  Ini- 
tiated for  the  first  time  this  year.  Table  2 
confirms  that  these  ceilings  were  an  ef- 
fective part  of  the  committee's  success- 
ful effort  to  further  control  spending. 
Table  2  Illustrates  that  the  committee 
not  only  was  able  to  meet  its  goal  of  a 
$2  399  billion  reduction  In  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority,  but  was  able  to  surpass 
that  by  an  additional  $863  million. 

These  reductions  are  summarized  in 
more  direct  and  abbreviated  fashion  by 
the  attached  table  3. 

Table  4  siunmarizes  the  committee's 
reductions  in  the  President's  proposed 
fiscal  1974  expenditures  or  outlay.  This 
table  uses  th?  cumulative  total  of  Presi- 
dential budget  requests  for  each  of  the 
13  appropriations  bills — includir.g  ree.sti- 
mates  and  requests  not  acted  upon  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

Table  5  is  a  comparative  table  show- 
ing all  budget  estim.ates,  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  Committees  on  Conference 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  Pre-^^ident  I 
have  today  mailed  to  earh  Senator  at 
his  homo  a<idros,s,  a  cnp.v  of  n-.y  ren'.artcs 
and  the  iircompanying  table.s  which 
have  *x^-i,  placed  In  the  Record  I  mailed 
this  material  to  the  home  of  each  Sen- 
ator becau.se  a  num.ber  of  Senators  have 
departed  from  \Va&hlnKt<;ir.  The  infur- 
mation  mlRht  ser%e  a.=  a  ii.--.<»ful  reference 
for  'hie';:  dur'.i'.k'  ir.i^  rece5i.=  of  CV)n»i:res.s 

M.-  H.\.N'SEN'  Mr  Pre.Mdeni,  will  the 
Senator  vleid^ 

Mr.  Mr^^,I^I.L.^^•   i  yield. 

Mr  H.XNSFN  Mr  President,  the  senior 
Senator  .'.-om  Wyoming  is  In  the  Cham- 


SxT  at  this  time,  and  I  am  certain  that 
hp  will  a«ree  with  me  that  the  people  of 
vVyommg.  along  with  j^eople  throughout 
the  United  States,  appreciate  the  tre- 
:nendously  effective  .lob  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Senator  from  Ark.an.sa.s  the 
dLstlngruLshed  chairman  of  the  Com^miit- 
tee  on  Approprlatlorus 

Mv  rolleagiie  from  Wyoming  .Senator 
M(-Gef  Will  agree  that  the  Senator  fin.m 
.^rkan.sa^  Mr  McCt.ellajc  l<^  well  and 
':ivorablv  known  in  Wyomiing  A  strong 
S!;>arti.san  ■^ugtre.'^tion  wa.^  made  in  our 
S'Ate  of  Wvon-.ir.R  that  the  Senator  frorr, 
Arka;i.=;as  bf-  r.orr.inat/fi  bv  t.he  Preside."":* 


tc   serve  on   the   Supreme   Ccort   ;.•'   the 
'■r.;ted  Slates 

I  am  very  pleased  and  gratified  with 
the  leadershup  of  the  Senator  Irom. 
,-\rkarLsa.s  m  trying  tc  br.ng  about  th.at 
conciiUon  m  our  economy  whach  will 
rr.eet  xJie  re-a.sonabie  expectation  of  the 
ikspiratiorLs  that  are  shared  by  .tdosi 
.^mencans  We  know  that  his  ability  Uj 
oring  about  a  near  balance  'oetween  ex- 
;>enditures  and  appropriation.':  t.«  signifl- 
ra::t  It  ;.*  genuinely  appreciat-ed  .*.s  »e 
mo'.e  in  the  direction  of  achieving  the 
tr'm'.  :-;  which  he  has  dedicated  hi.-r-.^lf 
'or    rr.any   yea.*-^    at   i.he   same   time   we 
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offer  real  reMon  to  the  American  pub- 
lic to  rejoice  that  there  has  been.  In- 
deed, a  return  to  good  Judgment  and 
commonsense  In  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress. 

Mr    M  GEE.  Jlr    President.  wUl  the 
ieaator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  yield. 
Mr  McOEE  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
Join  arms  and  rhetoric  with  my  junior 
colleague.  We  In  Wyoming  often  have 
talked  about  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  because  of  his  though tfulness 
and  generosity  and  real  responsibility  in 
understanding  our  problems.  We  have 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
willing  to  accept  the  designation  as  Wyo- 
ming's third  Senator.  We  have  unani- 
mous consent  In  the  State,  by  the  people 
of  Wyoming— and  he  does  not  have  the 
option  of  refusing— that  he  Is  hereby  so 
designated. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  Is 
always  a  very  considerate  committee 
chairman.  I  serve  on  the  committee  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, tind  he  is  very  consistent  and  very 
forthright  in  delegating  responsibility  to 
his  subcommittee  chairmen  and  working 
with  them,  trying  to  help  them  achieve 
the  goals  they  believe  to  be  relevant  In 
their  ptu-tlcular  areas  of  authorization. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  his 
thoughtfulness  In  sending  to  Senators 
the  report  he  has  submitted  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  summary  of  the  years  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  to  participate  In  this  real 
sobering  responsibility  of  trying  to  estab- 
lish equities  and  priorities  In  the  allo- 
cation of  funds.  Is  Immeasurable  and  I 
salute  him  for  his  leadership 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friends,  the  Senators  from  Wyo- 
ming. They  have  Just  presented  me  a 
most  gracious  Christmas  greeting— one 
so  generous  that  I  shall  not  anticipate 
receiving  another  so  pleasant  or  of  great- 
er surprise.  I  accept  in  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  and  thank  both  Senators  for 
their  most  pleasing  exaggerations 

I  do  wish  to  say  that  whatever  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  ac- 
complished this  year— and  I  do  feel  we 
have  made  a  little  progress— has  been 
brought  about  tiirough  the  cooperative 
efforts  and  dedications  of  all  members  of 
the  committee,  along  with  the  member- 
ship  of  the  Senate.  We  have  stemmed 
the  tide  of  reckless  expenditures  We 
have  reversed  the  trend,  and  we  are  mov- 
ing now.  hopefully,  to  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  requests  and  a  more  Ju- 
dicious consideration  and  judgment  with 
respect  to  those  requests  Hopefully.  If 
this  continues,  and  I  am  confident  it  will 
we  will  move  back  toward  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  greater  stebUlty  In  our  fis- 
cal affairs. 

r  noUce  that  this  year  there  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  cooperate  more  fully 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  I 
sense  it:  I  feel  that,  at  least.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  M.'  1U»- 
DOLPH »  There  is  nothing  pending  at  the 
present  time. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr   President.  I  wish  to 
ask  what  the  parliamentary  situaUon  is. 


SEJWAGE  TREATMENT  CONSTRUC- 
TION GRANTS— MESflAQE  FROM 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr  Prealdent,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S   2812 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
2812)  to  authorize  a  formula  for  the  al- 
location of  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1975  for  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion grants,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

ThAt  (ft)  •ubaecilon  (a)  or  tectlon  200  oT 
th«  FMeral  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  U 
anoended  by  inserting  immedUteJy  after  the 
third  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  •For  the  Oscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1978.  such  ratio  shaU 
be  determined  one-half  on  the  basis  of  table 
I  of  House  Public  Works  Committee  Print 
Numbered  03-28  and  ooe-half  on  the  basis  of 
table  II  of  such  print,  except  that  no  State 
shall  receive  an  allotment  less  than  that 
which  it  received  for  the  nscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  as  set  forth  in  Uble  m  of 
such  print.". 

*b)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  205  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30.  1974.  •  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30.  1976," 

Sic  2.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require,  or  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  require,  that  grants  under  this  Act 
for  construction  of  treatment  works  be  made 
only  for  projects  which  are  operable  units 
usable  for  sewage  collection,  transportation, 
storage,  waste  treatment,  or  for  simUar  pur- 
poaea  without  additional  construction.". 

8k:  3.  Section  611  of  the  PMeral  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  this  Act  or  any  other 
provUlon  of  law.  the  Administrator  (1)  shall 
not  require  any  State  to  consider  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ranking  in  order  of  priority 
of  needs  for  the  construction  of  treatment 
works  ( as  defined  In  title  II  of  this  Act) .  any 
water  pollution  control  agreement  which  may 
have  been  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States  and  any  other  nation,  and  (2)  shall 
not  consider  any  such  agreement  in  the  ap- 
proval of  any  such  priority  ranking",  amend 
the  title  so  as  to  read  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  to 
establish  the  ratio  for  allocation  of  treat- 
ment works  construction  grant  funds,  to  In- 
sure that  grants  may  be  given  for  other  than 
operable  units,  and  to  clarify  the  requlre- 
ni«nts  for  development  of  priorities." 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
amendments  with  certain  amendments 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  I,  line  4  of  the  test  of  the  amend- 
ment strike  ••year*"  and  Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"year"; 


On  page  1.  Une  4  and  ft  of  the  text  of  the 

amendment,  strike  "and  June  30,  1976,"; 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  "1976"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1976":   and 

On  page  2.  after  line  23.  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

8«;  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  616  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
aaunded  (86  8Ut.  886).  is  amended  by  in- 
serung  "(1)"  after  "(b)":  by  striking  "(1)", 
"(2)".  "(3)".  and  "(4)"  and  inserting  \n  lieu 
thereof  "(A)".  "(B)",  "(C)".  and  "(D) '. 
respectively:  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  pargraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subeectlon.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  a  preliminary  detailed 
estimate  called  for  by  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  paragraph  and  shall  submit  such  pre- 
liminary detailed  estimate  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  September  S.  1974.  The  Adminis- 
trator shaU  require  each  State  to  prepara  an 
oettmate  of  cost  for  such  State,  and  shall 
utilize  the  survey  form  EPA-1,  OMB  No 
15d-R0017.  prepared  for  the  1973  detaUed 
estimate,  except  that  such  estimate  shall  in- 
clude all  coots  of  compliance  with  section 
aoi  (g)(2)  (A)  of  this  Act  or  water  quality 
standards  established  pursuant  to  section  303 
of  this  Act.  and  all  costs  of  treatment  works 
as  defined  in  section  212(2).  Including  all 
eUglble  coau  of  constructing  sewage  collec- 
tion systenu  and  correcting  excessive  Infil- 
tration or  Inflow  and  aU  eligible  costs  of 
correcting  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewer  problems  and  treating  storm  water 
flows  The  survey  form  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  Administrator  to  each  State  no  later 
than  January  31.  1974  ". 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  one  week 
ago  today  the  Senate  passed  S.  2812  au- 
thorizing a  formula  for  the  allocation 
of  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1975 
for  sewage  construction  grants  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  past  week  the  House  amended 
this  bill  in  several  significant  respects. 

The  House  has  substituted  a  different 
ratio  for  the  allocation  of  wastewater 
treatment  grants.  That  ratio  is  to  be 
determined  one-haJf  on  the  basis  of  table 
I  of  House  Public  Works  Committee  print 
No.  93-28  auid  one-half  on  the  basis  of 
Uble  n  of  such  print.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, no  SUte  shall  receive  for  fiscal 
year  1975  an  allotment  less  than  that 
which  it  received  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972,  as  set  forth  in  table 
in  of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee print. 

The  House  amendment  required  that 
this  ratio  be  used  for  allocating  funds 
for  both  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose would  limit  the  use  of  the  House 
ratio  to  fiscal  year  1975  only  as  was  pro- 
posed In  the  original  Senate  version  of 
S.  2812. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  re- 
store the  Senate  requirement  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  accelerate  the  "needs" 
survey  required  under  section  518(b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
of  1972.  This  amendment  requires  the 
Administrator  to  submit  a  prellminarj- 
detailed  cost  estimate  to  Congress  no 
later  than  September  3.  1974  The  final 
results  will  be  expected  no  later  than 
February  10.  1975  as  required  In  sec- 
tion 516(b) . 

This  Is  a  modification,  as  to  date,  of 
the  Senate  provision,  but  in  other  re- 
spects Is  similar  In  Intent  and  purpKwe  to 
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the  original  Senate  bill  Thr  .^^dmlni.stra- 
lor  need  only  iraiismU  a  suininar>'  of 
cateRorUed  costs  that  SUtes  submit.  If 
the  Adminlsiralor  has  tune,  iie  may  al.so 
accompany  the  report  wiUi  appropriate 
analysi.s  and  a  recommendauoii 

In  adopting  these  ameiidmer.U';  the 
Public  Works  Commiitep  of  each  House 
expects  the  Environmental  Protection 
.\gency  to  do  three  things  First,  to  in- 
.^ure  aji  accurate  csiL-nate  of  all  needs 
for  all  treatment  works,  the  agency 
should  de^elOp  more  defuiillve  state- 
ments and  definitions  of  whirh  cwts 
will  be  eligible  Second,  the  .Agency  .should 
consult  with  the  Committee?  on  Public 
Works  of  both  House.'^  prior  to  going 
forward  with  the  survey.  Third,  the 
agency  should  provide  montlily  reports 
to  Congress  on  the  progress  of  the  i^re- 
limlnary  detailed  estimate  of  survey 
needs. 

In  amending  section  203  of  Public  Law 
92-500,  the  House  ha.s  included  sub.sti- 
tute  language  on  the  i.ssue  of  phased 
funding.  The  Senate  and  Hoa<;e  amend- 
ments overrule  an  erroneou.v  Interpreta- 
tion by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  how  projects  are  to  be  fimded. 
Presently,  the  Agency  limits  grants  for 
portions  of  treatment  works  which  are 
•operable  units."  As  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate noted,  this  was  not  the  mtent  of  the 
Congress.  The  difference  between  the  two 
bills  Is  related  to  whether  grants  are 
made  to  financial  phases  or  engineer- 
ing phases  of  projects  The  House,  In 
requiring  that  grants  be  made  for  proj- 
ects which  are  operable  units,  narrows 
the  Senate's  provision,  but  corrects  the 
basic  flaw  In  Agency  interpretation. 

Finally,  the  House  included  an  addi- 
tional provision  which  prohibits  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  from  re- 
quiring States  to  establl-sh.  In  their  con- 
struction grant  priority  lists,  a  preference 
for  projects  which  treat  wastes  to  be 
discharged  into  international  waters. 

I  recommend  the  Senate  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  problem  we  face 
In  fulfilling  obligations  to  clean  up  inter- 
national treaUes  stems  from  earlier  ac- 
Uon  by  this  administration  If  the  admin- 
istration had  not  impounded  water  pollu- 
tion control  allocations,  there  could  have 
been  adequate  funds  available  to  meet 
our  international  commitments  as  well 
as  meet  the  needs  of  the  States  for  con- 
struction of  other  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. The  attempt  by  the  administration 
to  pressure  the  States  to  place  interna- 
tional projects  at  the  top  of  their  priority 
list  is  an  unacceptable  re.sponse  to  the 
failure  to  relea.'-e  adequate  funds. 

The  illegal  depi.-^ion  to  impound  water 
poUuUon  fund'^  has  created  tremendous 
problems.  The  admlnistraUon  Is  now  feel- 
ing the  rebound  of  that  action.  The  cor- 
rect policy  would  be  to  release  the  im- 
pounded allocations 

SENATOR     RANDOLPH     SI7Pf»ORTS     K«rrrrABI,E     DIS- 

TaxBU-n.iN  ..r  water  triatment  funds 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  became  law  a  year  ago  committed 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  major  new 
effort  to  end  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
Into  our  country's  waters. 
To  bring  that  commitment  Into  being. 


the   act   authorized   the   expenditure  of 

substantial  .';ums  to  assist  States  and 
local  governments  in  providing  the  phys- 
ical facilities  needed  to  reduce  water 
pollution 

The  legLsiaiion  before  the  Senate  es- 
tablishes the  formula  for  allocating  funds 
ajnong  the  States  for  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  facilities  in  fi.'=;ca! 
year  1975  Approval  of  tins  formula  was  a 
right  the  Congress  held  to  itself  when 
the  Acx  was  developed. 

Utillziiig  uiformation  as  to  the  needs. 
for  these  facilities  which  has  been 
gathered  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  tlie  Congress  wlii  approve 
tiie  formula  by  which  Federal  assistance 
•>^ill  be  distributed.  The  bill  before  us 
makes  this  allocation  in  an  equitable 
manner.  Its  provisions  were  worked  out 
in  meetings  with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Through  this  proce- 
dure we  liave  avoided  the  necessity  for 
a  Senate-House  conference  at  this  late 
date  in  the  congressional  session. 

This  bill  Is  a  compromise  of  the  posi- 
tions previously  taken  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Repre.sentatives.  The  formula 
provides  for  the  allocations  of  half  of 
waste  treatment  construction  fund.'^  in 
the  manner  recommended  bv  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  .Agency  The 
other  half  will  be  allocated  on  the  ba.sis 
of  the  Agency's  table  3  which  reflects  iti 
asse.ssment  of  all  categories  of  national 
needs.  No  State  will  receive  less  than  it 
received  for  the  1972  fiscal  year  as  in 
the  House  bill 

Mr  President.  thLs  legislation  allocates 
funds  only  for  fl.scfl]  vear  1975  as  pro- 
vided in  the  original  Senate  bill  A  2-year 
allocation  formula  a.-  adopted  bv  the 
House,  has  been  deleted 

In  developing  this  bill  earlier  this 
month,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  concerned  that  the  needs 
study  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  did  not  accurately  reflect  needs. 
We.  therefore,  agreed  to  require  an  addi- 
tional suney  next  year  before  al]o<  ating 
funds  for  fiscal  vear  1976 

The  bill  reflects  this  ronrern  with  the 
procedures  used  for  ascert.aining  waste 
treatment  facility  needs  It  directs  the 
Admlnistrat^ir  of  the  Aeencv  to  restudy 
needs  and  report  to  the  Congress  by 
September  3.  1974  This  report  Ls  \1ewed 
as  a  preliminar>'  version  of  the  report 
required  by  law  to  be  .submitted  on  Peb- 
ruar>'  10.  1975.  The  September  preUm- 
inary  report  will  be  the  basis  for 
allocating  1976  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  Is  intended  to 
permit  States  and  com.murutles  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  imposed  under  the 
Federal  Water  PolluUon  Control  Act  to 
halt  pollution. 

It  will  not  be  successful,  however  so 
long  as  the  executive  branch  continues 
to  make  impossiole  the  allocation  of  all 
the  funds  authorized 

For  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  the  act 
authorized  Jll  biillon.  but  only  $5  bil- 
lion was  allocated  There  are  $7  billion 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1975.  but  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  a  subsUn- 
tlal  portion  of  this  amount  also  will  be 
impotinded 

Mr.  P>resident.  the  denial  of  this  con- 
struction authority  to  the  States   can 
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seriously  undermine  the  thrust  of  the 

total  water  pollution  control  program. 
Ambitious  goals  were  set  in  the  1972  act 
goaLs  that  are  attainable  U  we  are  willing 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  task  We  have 
the  technology  and  we  have  the  re- 
sources. The  continued  Impoundment  of 
these  funds  by  the  administration  brings 
into  doubt  whether  it  has  the  detern^ma- 
tion  to  make  this  program  succeed 

Under  the  law,  the  aiiocaiion  iormula 
:nust  be  approved  by  the  Coneres.s  before 
the  end  of  this  month.  Approval  wUl 
permit  the  orderly  continuation  of  this 
thirbiir^  program    I  urge  approval  of 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr  President.  I  am 
here  m  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 

L^,h'^'  ^^''^  •  '^'  '^""^^^  mem- 
oer  of  the  comnuttee  involved  The  .Se-a 
tor  from  Tennessee  is  detained  because 
Of  transportauon  problems.  He  ha<=  a 
prepared  statement  indicating  the  con- 
sensus on  the  Republican  side  We  com- 
pliment the  chairman  lor  his  work 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDIN-a  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

8TAn»CXNT  BT  Sknator  Bakkr 
Mr    President.  I  wl&h  to  express  my  8Ui>- 
^iw'rT  ^  i^^'    >Kl»Utlon  amhorlS^  t?; 
auocatlon  of  Fiscal  1975  sewage  constl^fctlon 

1,.^,".!  ^'^^^  ^'^"''^  ^'  -K^ificance  \n  this 
tif^  of  "^  ^"^  ^'•^-  '^'^^-^rtzes  iLe  dlstrlbu- 
t  «,.  1k'^'  -restrrient  fur.is  based  en- 
tirely on  the  needs  of  the  states    The  needs 

as  was  the  earlier  Senate  form-.:Ia  based 
C^rt'thT/"."^'  partly  o.  ^.p,.at:on  I  s^- 
?^»L,^  Z^""^*  becau«>  I  believe  that  a 
needs  formula,  however  flawed  is  the 
proper    ba.^is   fcr    the   dl^ributlon      f    funde 

FPa';.'h  ?.^'''*^^™  ^'  ''  "■>  e'^P^c-^^tlon  that 
EPA  a:.d  the  nates  wUi  develop  a  mere  realis- 
tic reeds  formula  In  time  for  the  fiacal  1976 
distribution 

The  other  vita:  aspect  of  thU  bUl  Involves 
Conferessior.a:  restatement  of  the  authorltr 
for  a  Slate  to  permit  phM«d  funding  of  sew- 
age-treatmer.t  projects  PL  92-^i  rec-.c- 
nlzed  the  r»a.so:iab;ene«  of  «uch  ar.  approach 
xncludi-ng  lai.K-aaKe  that  permits  Bt*te9  and 
commumtles  to  2nar.ce  portion*  of  projecto 
in  any  given  >ear  then  obtaUUng  further 
funds  :n  subsequent  years. 

Unfortunately,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  failed  to  allow  such  ••phasing" 
•niat  decUlon  hampered  the  abilltv  of  maiy 
state  water  pollution  control  agencies  to  de- 
velop the  most  effective  and  logical  control 
program.  Often  funding  of  a  large  project 
prevented  the  start  of  construction  of  o^ 
needed  projects  on  a  State's  priority  list 

This  bill  wlU  rectify  that  EPA  error  and 
It  will  assure  stat«s  the  ability  to  phase-fund 
projects. 

WhUe  this  language  is  somewhat  different 
from  language  I  Introduced  as  S.  15&4  subse- 
quently incorporated  into  an  earlier  version 
of  this  bill,  this  new  language  will  have  the 
same  impact  and  intent  w  s    :  5&4 

This  section  wm  give  ;.  the  States  the 
right  and  ability  to  seek  approval— and  for 
EPA  to  grant  such  approve; —for  TS  percent 
R-rants  t<;ward  a  portion  of  a  treatment  works 
whether  that  portion  U  selects  on  a  Ocanrial 
or  physical  tatis.  A  communltv  might  tor 
example,  seek  Initially  a  pram  toi  <  ne-'h.'th 
of  the  tcta:  cost  of  cf nstruction  of  a  pla.it 
Or  It  might  seek  funds  for  the  first  ;  000  'eet 
or  an  Interceptor  sewer  In  f  jture  year?,  the 
applicant  wotUd  come  back  fcr  further  grants 
to  finish  each  project 
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XPA  abould  view  pb*«lD^  «a  mjx  opportunity 
for  flexlbUlty  to  get  more  projects  on  Un« 
more  quickly,  and  tbus  to  kcbtore  our  zuk- 
Uonal  go*l  of  cl«*n  wmt«r  more  erp«dltloualy. 

I  UT^  tbe  adopUon  of  thu  bill 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion l£  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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kt  t^  aod  of  tb*t  p»rt  Hut  foliowlo*  new 
Item: 

•■S«c.  734.  PoUtlcal  p*rtlclp*tlon  In  the  flrat 
election  held  under  this  Act." 

Smc.  4.  (a)  8«cttoa  741  of  the  Dtttrtct  of 
OolumblA  Seir-Oowmment  a-iiJ  CJovem- 
mectal  Raorganlxatkin  Act  U  repealed 

(b)  The  table  of  ci)n>:.u  re  part  U  if 
title  VII  of  «uch  Act  \s  amended  by  strlUng 
out  tbe  Item  relating  to  Motion  741. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Re- 
publican leader  or  the  Democratic  leader 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  12  27  pm  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  letider. 

At  12:33  pjn..  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  <Mr.  Hansxn). 


Mr.  moUYE  Mr  Prt^sldent  I  move 
that  the  Senate  dL<;a«re*>  lo  Uie  House 
amendment  anl  ^e<5u•^'^f  a  "on'erence 
with  the  House  i>f  H*>prf>s<>rita'..iv«6  on  Lhf 
disagreeing  votes  ther»*on  a;..i  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  ui  apfwint  -onferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Eagh- 
TON,  Mr  Inouyi.  and  Mr  Mathias  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT      OF      DISTRICT     OF 
COLUMBIA  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1947 

Mr  moUYE  Mr  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H  Jl.  6188.  to  amend  the  E>lstrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1947  regarding 
taxability  of  dividends  received  by  a  cor- 
poration from  Insurance  companies. 
banks,  aiid  other  savings  Institutions. 

The  PRF.STDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 

Rtsolvtd.  Tbat  the  Houje  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbei-ed  1  and 
3  to  the  bUi  i  H  R.  0196)  entlUed  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  DUtnct  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1947  regarding  taxabUlty  of  dividend* 
recelTed  by  a  corporation  frocn  Insurance 
ooaip*ales.  baniu.  and  other  saTinga  institu- 
tions." 

Retolx^ed.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  tiumhervd  3  to 
the  aforeaald  blU  with  the  following  amend- 
fflie&t: 

In  ilea  of  the  matter  propoaed  to  be  in- 
aartad.  insert 

8»c.  3    (at  Part  C  ot  UUe  vn  of  the  Dtstnct 
ot  OcWumbU  S«if-OoT«mment  and  Oov«m- 
meotal    ReorganlMtiOD    Act   is   amended   by 
iBsarting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
"Political  Participation  in  the  r\rvx.  Bectlon 
Held  Under  The  Act 
"9ec.   734     (a>    In    order    to   provide   oon- 
Unulty    In    the    government   of    the    District 
erf  Columbia  during  the  translUoo  from  the 
appointed   govemmient   to   the   elected   gtyv- 
emment    provided    for    under    this    Act,    no 
peraon  employed  by  the  United  States  or  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Cblumbl* 
(Including  the  CtwunUslooer  of  the  District 
oC  Cotumhla  and  the  Chairman.  Vice  Chalr- 
ia*n.  and  member*  of  the  Dutnct  of  Co4um- 
bU  Council  established  under  B«>rgantaiUon 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  19«7)  shall  be  prohibited 
by  reason  of  such  emplorment — 

"(1)  from  bsing  >  rar:<iM«>  In  the  first 
•lecttoc  held  ander  this  a-*  -^    cr 

"(3)  tf  roch  &  -ai'.d^*:^  '-rr  ■-aJf.-,?  an 
•etlre  part  In  p.-.i!t:-ai  3UL.-.»,<<«m«>n:  _r  po- 
Utteal  campaigns  Ln  snch  election  which  re- 
late to. 

*^  oaoe  of  Mayor  or  Chairman  or  member 
of  the  CSouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
provided  for  under  UUe  IV  of  thla  Act. 

~ib)  The  proTlslaDe  of  this  section  shall 
terminate  as  of  January  1.  19^  - 

lb)  The  table  of  oontenu  for  part  C  ot 
title  Vli  of  sooh  Act  la  amended  by  laantUig 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  INOUYE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  before 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12:34  p.m. 
the  Senate^^pfllf  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:35  pm 
when  call^  to  order  by  Mr.  Chilis. 


E^ifeROY   EMERGENCY   ACT- 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
conference  report  on  8.  2589.  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act. 

First.  Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pnx:eeded  t-o  rail  the  roll 

Mr  MA.NSPnKLD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaniiiiou.s  wn.s^:.t  -hri'  the  order  for  the 
quorum  ca.1  ^)*>  r««- ;;•.(•.,: 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFTEIX)  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  retiue.-.t  Uiat  the  conference  re- 
port on  S  2689.  the  Energy  Emergency 
bill,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  staled  by  UUe. 

Tbe  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  oommlttee  of  oooferenoe  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendnaent  at  the  H^xiae  ui  the  bill  |8. 
3i«»i  to  authorise  and  direct  the  President 
and  State  and  local  govemmenu  to  develop 
contingency  plans  for  reducing  petroleum 
consumptloo.  and  assuring  the  continuation 
of  vital  pubUc  services  In  the  event  of  emer- 
gency fuel  shortages  or  severe  dislocations  in 
the  NsUons  fuel  distribution  system,  and 
for  other  purpoeee.  having  met.  after  fuU  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  reoocnmend  to  their  respective  Housee 
thle  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
oonfi 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  conslderaUon  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  Senate 


prviceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
read-s  as  follows : 

CONyKRK.NCE    HEl'ORT 
[To  accompany  8    2588] 
The  oommlttee  of  conference  on   the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two    Houses    on    the 
anModmente   of    the    House    u>    the    bill    (S. 
iMB)    to  declare    ay   cougresslunai   action  a 
nationwide  energy  emergency:    to  authorize 
the  President  to  immediately  undertake  spe- 
inc  actions  to  conserve  scarce  fuels  and  in- 
n-a-te  supply,    to  Invite   i.he  development  of 
.  xai    State,  National    a:.d  International  con- 
•-■..".(^ency   plans:    to   isaure   the  continuation 
>t   vital   public   services     and   for  other  pur- 
poeee,  having   met.   after   full   and   free  con- 
ference,  have  agreed   to  recoounend  and  do 
recommend    to    their    respective    Houses    as 
foUows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendnient  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following 

That  this  Act.  including  the  foUowtng  table 
of  contenu.  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Energy 
Emergency  Act" 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

TTn*    I CKXacT    KMXacXNCT    AOTHOarTIXS 

Sec.   101    Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  103    Definitions 

Sec.   103    Federal  Energy  Emergency  Admin- 
istration 
Sec.   104    End-use  rationing. 
Sec.  106    Energy  conservation  regulations. 
Sec.  106    Coal  conversion  and  allocation 
Sec.  107.  Materials  aUocatlon 
Sec.  108.  Federal  actions  to  Increase  available 

domestic  petroleum  supplies 
Sec.   106.  Other    amendments    to   the  Bmer- 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973 

Sec.  110.  Prohibitions  on   windfall  profits 

price  gouging,  \ 

Sec.  Ill    Protection  of  franchised  dealers. 
Sec,   112.  Prohibitions  on  unreasonable  allo- 
cation regulations. 
Sec.   113    Regulated  carriers. 
Sec.  114    Antitrust  provisions. 
Sec.  115    Exports 

Sec.  116.  Employment     impact    and    unem- 
ployment asslsTanoe, 
Sec    117    Use  of  carpools. 
Sec.   118,  Administrative   procedure  and  ju- 
dicial review. 
Sec    119    Prohibited  acts. 
Sec,   120    Enforcement, 
Sec    lai    Use  of  Federal  facilities. 
Sec.   122    Delegation  of  authority  and  effect 

on  8Ut«  law 
Sec    123    Grants  to  States. 
Sec.  134    Reports    on     national    energy    re- 
sources. 
Sec.  12£    Intrastate  gas. 
Sec    12fl    Expiration 

Sec.  137    Authorisations  of  appropriations 
Sec,    128    SeverabUlty 

TTTLZ    n — OOOaDTNAnoN    WITH    INVniOJf IrtlCTAl, 

raoiiciiow  KE«jt  axirurrB 
Sec    201    Suspension  authority. 
Sec,  202,   Implementation   plan   revisions. 
Sec.  203    Motor  vehicle  emissions. 
Sec,  204    Conforming  amendments. 
Sec    206,  Protection    of    public    health    and 

environment 
Sec    204    Energy   conservation  study. 
Sec    307    Reports 

Tm*  m — wTXTOTxm  awd  azpoeTS 
Sec    901     Agency  studies. 

Sec    303    Reports   of   the    President   to   Con- 
gress 

TITLE  I— KKKBOY  EMKROKNCT 

AUTHORTTTES 
S»c    101    FiKDiNoe  mro  Pcnroexs 

laUl)    The   Congrsss    hereby    determine* 
that — 
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(A)  shortages  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil.  and  rpf.ned  petrolr urn  priKlucts  r-aus*^  bv 
InsufBcieni  domestic  reflnliig  capacity,  inade- 
quai^  domestic  producaon,  enviroiinieiiiai 
consualnts.  and  the  uuavaiiabiliiy  of  Im- 
ports sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic  demand, 
now  exist; 

(B)  such  shortages  have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dislocations  and 
hardships; 

(C)  such  shortages  and  dislocations  jeop- 
ardize the  normal  flow  of  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  and  constitute  an  energy 
emergency  which  can  be  averted  or  mini- 
mized most  efficiently  and  effectively  through 
prompt  action  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Government; 

(D)  disruptions  In  the  avaUablUty  of  Im- 
ported energy  supplies,  particularly  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products,  pose  a  serious  risk 
to  national  security,  economic  well-being, 
and  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people, 

(E)  because  of  the  diversity  of  conditions, 
climate,  and  available  fuel  mix  in  different 
areas  of  the  Nation  a  primary'  governmental 
responsibility  for  developing  and  enforcing 
energy  emergency  measiires  lies  with  the 
States  a:.d  with  the  local  governments  of 
major  metrop*  lltan  areas  acting  In  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 

(F)  the  pn:)tectlon  and  fostering  of  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  anticompeti- 
tive practices  and  ellecta  are  vital  during  the 
energy  emergency 

(31  On  the  b*sls  of  the  determinations 
speclfle<l  In  subparagraphs  lAi  through  (F) 
of  paragraph  ai  1  >  of  this  subsection,  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  current  and  Im- 
minent fuel  shortages  have  created  a  nation- 
wide ener^iv  emergeiicy 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  call  for 
propoeals  for  energy  emergency  rationing  and 
conservatioi.  meas.ires  and  ti-  authorize  spe- 
cific temporary  emergency  actions  ui  be  ex- 
ercised, subject  tn  coiigresBlunal  review  and 
right  of  approval  or  disapproval,  to  ass-ure 
that  the  essential  lieeds  of  the  United  States 
for  fuels  will  be  met  In  a  manner  which,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practlcatole  d)  is  con- 
sistent with  existing  natlonaJ  commitments 
to  protect  and  improve  the  environment; 
(3)  mlnlmlzeifi  any  adverse  Impact  o:.  empl  iy- 
specLfied  in  subpara^^raphs  Ai  through  F) 
ment;  iSi  provides  for  equitable  treatment 
of  all  sectors  of  the  economy;  -4i  maintains 
vital  services  necessary  t.o  health  s&fetv  and 
public  welfare  and  ib,  In-sures  against  a:;tl- 
competltlve  practices  and  effects  and  pre- 
serve* enhances  and  facilitates  -ompetltlon 
In  the  development,  production,  transp>orta- 
tlon.  distribution  a;.d  marketing  of  energy 
resources 

S»c   102    DuTjrmoNs 

For  purposes  of  this  Act  • 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Col\:mbla  Puerto  Rico,  or  any 
territory  or  pomemion  of  the  United  States, 

(3)  The  term  petroleum  product"  means 
crude  oil  residual  fuel  oil  or  any  refined  pe- 
troleum product  'as  defined  tn  the  Emer- 
gancy  Petroleum  Alhx-atton  Act  of  1973i 

(3)  The  term  'United  States"  when  used 
In  the  geographical  sense  means  the  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  territories  and  po<we«siong  of  the  United 
States 

'*)  The  term  "Administrator'  means  the 
Admlnl«tr«t,or  nf  the  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Adrr!-  istratlon 

8*C.   108    FxDBUi     Enixgt     Kmhioxkct     A»- 
MiwtjrniArrnN 

(a)  There  is  herehv  established  until 
Itoy  IS,  1975  inleao  superseded  prior  to  that 
date  by  law  a  Federal  Energy  Emergenrv  Ad- 
mlntatratior.  which  shall  be  temporary  and 
will  be  headed  bv  a  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Admlnlatrat^^r  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  Vacar-.clee  m  the 
office  of  Administrator  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same   manner   as   the   orlglnaj    appointment 


(bi  The  Administrator  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  n  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  Subject  to  the  ClvU 
Service  and  Classification  provisions  of  title 

5  United  States  Code,  the  Administrator  may 
employ  such  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  functions 

(c  I  Effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Administrator  first  takes  office  lor  If  later, 
on  January  1  1974 1.  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  President  under  sections 
4.  6.  6  and  9  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  and  of  any  officer,  department,  agency, 
or  State  iOT  officer  thereof)  under  such  sec- 
tions I  other  than  functions  vested  by  section 

6  of  such  Act  m  the  Federal  Trade  C-om- 
nUsslon  the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice)  , 
are  transferred  to  the  Administrator,  All  per- 
sonnel prfjperty  records,  obligations  and 
commitments  used  primarily  with  respect 
to  functions  transferred  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator 

(rfT(l)  Whenever  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  submits  any 
budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  President 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  it 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of  that 
estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress 

(2 1  Whenever  the  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Administration  submits  any  legislative 
recommendations  or  testimony  or  comments 
on  legislation  to  the  President  or  the  OfBce 
of  Managemer.t  and  Budget  it  shall  con- 
currently transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Congress  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  any  authority  to  require 
the  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Administra- 
tion to  submit  Its  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, or  testimony  or  comments  to  any  offi- 
cer or  agency  of  the  United  Stales  for  ap- 
proval, comments  or  review  prior  tc.  the  sub- 
mission of  such  recommendations,  testimony, 
or  comments   to  the  Congress 

(3)  The  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Admin- 
istration shall  be  considered  an  independent 
regulatory  agency  for  purposes  of  chapter 
35  of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  but  not  for 
any  other  purpose 

Sic.  104,  End-Usi  Ratiowinc 

Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

■■(h)(1)  The  President  may  promulgate  a 
rule  which  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
regulation  under  subsection  <ai  and  which 
shall  provide,  consistent  with  the  objective 
of  subsection  ib),  for  the  establishment  of 
a  program  for  the  rationing  and  ^rderl-ng  of 
priorities  among  classes  of  end-users  of  crude 
oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product,  and  for  the  aeslgrtment  to  end-users 
of  such  products  of  rights,  and  evidence  of 
such  rights,  entitling  them  to  obtain  such 
products  In  precede lice  to  other  classes  of 
end-users  not  similarly  entlUed. 

"(3)  the  rule  under  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  only  if  the  President  finds  that 
without  such  rule  ail  other  practicable  and 
authorised  methods  to  limit  energy  demand 
will  not  achieve  the  obje<  tives  of  section  4  i  b  i 
of  this  Act  and  of  the  Energy  Einergencv 
Act, 

"(3)  The  President  shall  by  order.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  rule  authoriaed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  8ubsec<ion  and  con- 
sistent with  the  attaUiment  of  the  objectives 
In  siibsectlon  ibi  of  this  section  oau.se  such 
adjusitments  In  the  allocations  made  pur- 
suant to  the  regriiation  under  subsection  a 
as  may  be  necensary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  suboectlon 

"(4)  The  President  shall  provide  for  pro- 
cedures by  which  any  end -user  of  crude  oU. 
residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  which  priorities  and  entitlements 
are  established  under  paragraph  1 1  i  of  this 
siUjsectlon   may  petition  for  review  and  re- 


;'lass;flcatlon  ,:>r  .niodification  of  any  deter- 
mination made  under  such  paragraph  wlUi 
respect  to  his  rationing  priority  or  entitle- 
ment Such  procedures  may  include  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  such  local  boards  as 
may  be  authorized  to  carry  out  functions 
under  this  subsection  pursuant  tc  section 
122  of  the  Energy    Emergency  .Act 

■'(5  No  rtiie  or  order  under  this  section 
may  Impose  any  tax  or  user  ree,  or  provide 
for  a  credit  or  deduction  In  computing  any 

3«c.  106    Energy  Consebvation   Pi.ans 

(aid)  (A!  Pursuant  to  the  p.-,.. visions  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  promulgate  by  regulation  one  or  more 
energy  conservation  plans  in  accord  with  this 
section  which  shall  be  designed  -together 
with  actions  taken  and  proposed  to  be  tAken 
under  other  authority  of  this  or  other  Acts  i 
to  result  In  a  reduction  of  energy  consump- 
tion to  a  level  which  can  be  supplied  by 
avaUable  energy  resources  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "energy  conservation 
plan"  means  a  plan  for  transportation  con- 
trols (including  but  not  limited  to  highway 
speed  limits)  or  such  other  reasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  public  or  private  use  of 
energy  (Including  limitations  on  energy  con- 
sumption of  businesses!  which  are  necessary 
to  reduce  ener^  consumption  and  which  are 
authorized  bv  this  Act 

(B)  No  energy  conservation  plan  promul- 
gated by  regulation  under  this  section  may 
..•r.p<;,se  rationing  or  any  tax  or  user  fee  or 
provide  for  a  credit  or  deduction  In  comput- 
ing any  tax 

I  2)    An  energy  conservation  plan  shall  be- 
come effective  as  provided  for  in  subsection 
bi    and  shall  apply  in  each  State  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  the  regulation  promul- 
gating the  plan 

i3»  An  energy  conservation  plan  mav  not 
deal  with  more  than  one  logically  consistent 
subject  matter 

(4)  An  amendment  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  If  It  has  significant  substantive 
effect,  shall  be  transm.ltted  to  Ccngre-ss  and 
shall  be  effective  only  in  accordance  with 
subsection  ib.  Any  amendment  which  does 
not  have  significant  substantive  effect  and 
any  rescission  of  a  plan  mav  be  made  e.Tec- 
tlve  In  accordance  uith  section  653  of  title  5 
United  States  Code 

(6i  Subject  to  subsection  (bW3i  provl- 
slon  of  an  energy  conservation  plan  shall 
remain  tn  effect  for  s  perlrxl  specified  In  the 
plan  unless  eartler  rescinded  bv  the  Admm- 
istrator  but  shall  terminst*  in  anv  event  no 
.ater  than  May  15    1975 

h  1  For  purposes  of  t-hls  subsection  the 
term  'energy  conservation  plan'  mear«  a 
plan  promulgated  by  a  .-egulatlnn  proposed 
under  subsection  ,  a  ■  of  this  section  o'  an 
amendment  thereto  which  hajs  stgr.iflcant 
substantive  effect 

'2  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  any 
regulation  promulgating  an  ene.-gv  conserva- 
tion plan  .bearing  an  identification  number) 
to  each  House  of  Congress  on  the  date  on 
which  It  Is  promulgated 

i  3  )  i  A )  If  an  energy  conservation  plan  is 
transmitted  to  Oongrees  before  March  1 
1974.  and  provides  for  an  effective  date  ear- 
lier than  March  I,  1&74.  such  action  shaU 
take  effect  on  the  date  provided  in  the 
action  but  U  either  House  of  the  Congress 
before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  18  calen- 
dar days  of  conUnuous  aeaalon  of  Congress 
after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  Is  trans- 
mitted 1^  It.  passes  a  reetriuUon  staUng  Ln 
substance  that  said  House  doee  not  favor  the 
energy  action,  the  .-egulatlon  promulgating 
such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  effecUve  on  the 
date  of  passage  of  such  reeolutlon 

(Bi  If  a  regulation  promulgating  at;  energy 
conservation  plan  is  tr^namltted  tc  the  C-on- 
gresE  and  provides  far  an  effecUve  date  on 
or  after  March  1  1974  and  before  Julv  1 
1974.  such  action  shall  take  effect  st  'the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  15  calendar  days  of 
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continuous  scsAlon  of  Congreas  mSXMt  tbe 
date  on  wblcb  the  plan  u  tr»D«mUt«<l  to  It 
ualaas.  between  liM  date  of  trAoamittJU  mad 
iint  end  of  the  16-<l*y  period.  elttMr  Houae 
pasaes  »  resolution  ttatlng  in  subatanoe  Ui*t 
imisX  Houae  does  not  favor  tbe  energy  action. 

(O)  A  plan  proposed  to  be  made  effective 
on  or  after  July  1.  1974.  sbaa  take  effect 
only  If  approved  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(4)  For  tbe  purpose  of  paragrmpb  (3)  of 
tbls  aubeectlon — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(B)  tbe  days  on  wblcb  eltber  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  tbree  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  tbe  computation  of  the  15-day 
period. 

(6)  Under  provisions  contained  in  an 
energy  conservation  plan,  a  provision  of  tbe 
plan  may  be  made  effective  at  a  time  later 
tban  tbe  date  on  wblcb  tbe  action  ocberwlae 
Is  effective. 

ic)(l)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by 
Congress 

"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  tbe  rulemaking 
power  of  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  sucb  It  Is 
deemed  a  part  of  tbe  rules  of  eacb  Houae. 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  tbe  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  lubsectton;  and  It 
supersedes  other  rules  only  to  tbe  enent 
that  It  Is  inconsistent  therewith,  and 

"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  either  House  to  change 
the  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  proce- 
dure of  that  Houae )  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
maoiier  and  to  tbe  same  extent  as  la  tbe 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  Houae. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'resolution'  means  only  a  reeolutlon  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  matter  after  ths  re- 
solving clause  of  which  Is  as  follows  That 
the  does  not  favor  the  energy  con- 
servation plan  numtiered  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Administrator  of 
the   Federal  Enennr   Emergency   Agency   on 

.  19 — .',  the  first  blank  space  therein 

being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolvtt^ 
House  and  the  other  blank  spaces  therein 
being  appropriately  filled,  but  does  not  in- 
clude a  resolution  which  specifies  more  than 
one  energy  conservation  plan. 

"(3)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
energy  conservation  plan  shall  be  referred 
to  a  committee  (and  all  reeoiuUons  with 
respect  to  the  same  plan  shall  be  referred 
to  the  same  committee  i  by  tbe  President  of 
tbe  Senate  or  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  Houae  of 
Representatives,  as  tbe  case  may  be. 

"i4MAi  If  tbe  committee  to  which  a  res- 
olution with  respect  to  an  energy  conaerra- 
tlon  plan  has  been  referred  baa  not  reported 
It  at  tbe  end  of  6  calendar  days  after  Its  In- 
troduction. It  la  In  order  to  move  either  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  said 
energy  conservation  plan  which  baa  been  re- 
ferred to  the  eommittee. 

"(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  tbe  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  privileged  i  except  that  It  may 
not  be  naade  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  tbe  same 
energy  conservation  plan> .  and  debate  there- 
on shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1  hour, 
to  be  dlvMed  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  In  order, 
and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

MCi  If  tbe  motion,  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  mav  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge tbe  committee  be  made  with  respect 


to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  tbe 
same  plan. 

(()  lA)  When  the  commlttae  has  reported, 
or  has  bean  discharged  from  further  eon- 
slderaUoa  of.  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
snergy  conaerratljn  plan,  it  Is  at  any  tlaae 
thereafter  In  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  ths  sams  effect  baa  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consldsratlon 
of  Um  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  prlvi- 
Isged  and  Is  not  debatable.  An  ameodmant 
to  tlM  mocion  Is  not  in  order,  and  It  is  not 
In  order  to  move  lo  reooaskter  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 
'iB)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  reeoluUoo.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  to  not 
debatable.  An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  Is  not  In  order,  and 
It  Is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  la  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(0)|A)  Motlona  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  tbe  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  conaldcratlon  of  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  an  energy  conservation  plan,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  binlnssa.  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

"(B)  Appeals  frocn  the  decisions  of  ths 
Chair  relating  to  tbe  appUcaUon  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
energy  coDservattoa  plan  ahaU  be  decided 
without  debate  ' 

(d)4l)  In  carrying  out  the  provtalons  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  pracUcahle,  evaluate  the  po- 
tential economic  impacts  of  proposed  regu- 
latory and  other  actions  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  preparation  of  an  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  such  actions  on — 

(Ai  the  flacal  integrity  of  SUte  and  local 
government; 

iB)  vital  Induarrlal  sectors  of  the  economy; 

(C)  employment,  by  induatrlal  and  trade 
sector,  aa  weU  as  on  a  national,  regional. 
State,  and  local  basis: 

(D)  the  economic  vlUllty  of  regional. 
State,  and  local  areas: 

(X)  the  availability  and  price  of  consumer 
goods  and  services, 

(F)   the  gross  national  product: 

(O)  competition  In  all  sectors  of  industry; 
and 

(H)  small  businea. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  analy- 
ses of  the  economic  Impact  of  various  con- 
servation measures  on  States  or  significant 
sectors  thereof,  considering  the  Impact  on 
both  energy  for  fuel  and  energy  as  feed  stock 
for  Industry 

(3)  Such  analysis  shall,  whenever  possible, 
be  made  expMclt  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable other  Federal  agencies  and  agencies 
of  State  and  local  governments  which  have 
special  knowledge  and  expertise  relevant  to 
the  Impact  of  prupoeed  regulatory  or  other 
actions  shall  be  consulted  In  making  the 
analysis,  and  all  Federal  agencies  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Administrator  In  preparing 
iuch  analyses:  Provided.  That  the  Admin- 
istrator's actions  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  not  create  any  right  of  review  or  cause 
of  action  except  as  would  otherwise  exist 
under  other   provisions  of   law 

(4i  The  Administrator,  together  with  the 
Secretaries  of  lAbor  and  Commerce,  shall 
monitor  the  econocnlc  Impact  of  any  energy 
actions  taken  by  the  Administrator,  and  shall 
provide  the  Congress  with  separate  reports 
every  thirty  days  on  the  impact  of  the  sn- 
ergy shortage  and  such  emergency  actions 
on  employment  and  the  economy. 

(e)  Aay~eQergy  conaervatloa  plan  which 
the  Administrator  submits  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b1  of  thU  section 
shall  tnelude  findings  of  fact  and  a  specific 


statement  explaining  the  rationale  for  each 
provision  contained  in  suoh  plan. 
Sbc.   1M.  Ooat  CoirvBKow  ajts  AixocsrtoN 
(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable   and   consistent    with    the   objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  by  order,  after  balancing  on 
a  plant-by-plant  basis  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  uss  of  coal  against  the  need  to  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  thU  Act.  prohibit,  as  Its 
primary  snergy  source,   the  burning  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  petroleum  products  by  any  major 
fuel-burning     instalUtion     (Including     any 
existing  electric  powerplant)    which,  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  the  ca- 
pability  and   necessary   plant   equipment   to 
burn  coal.  Any  Installation  to  which  such  an 
order  applies  shall  be  permitted  lo  continue 
to  use  coal  as  provided  In  secUon  119(b)   of 
the  Clean  Air  Act    To  the  extent  coal  sup- 
plies are  limited  to  less  than  the  aggregate 
amount  of  coal  supplies  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  reqiarements  of  those 
InstallaUons  which  can  be  expected   to  use 
coal  (Including  Installation  to  which  orders 
may  apply  under  this  subsection),  the  Ad- 
ministrator  shall   prohibit   the   use   of   nat- 
ural gas  and  petroleum  products  for  thoee  In- 
stallaUons where   the  use  of  coal   will  have 
the  least  adverse  environmental   impact.  A 
prohibition  on  use  of  natural  gaa  and  petro- 
leum producta  under  this  subeecUon  shall  be 
conUngent  upon  the  avaUablUty  of  coal,  coal 
transportation    facilities,    and    the    mainte- 
nance of  reliability  of  service  In  a  given  .serv- 
ice area.  The  Administrator  shall  require  that 
fossll-fxiel-flred  electric   powerplanta  In   the 
early  planning  process,  other  than  combus- 
Uon  gas  turbine  and  combined  cycle  units. 
be  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  using  coal  as  a  primary  energy  source 
instead  of  or  In  addition  to  other  fossil  fuels 
No  foasU-fuel-flred  electric  powerplant  may 
be  required  under  this  section  to  be  so  de- 
signed and  constructed.  If  ( 1)  to  do  so  would 
result  In  an  Impairment  of  reliability  or  ade- 
quacy of  service,  or  (2)   If  an  adequate  and 
reliable  supply  of  coal  U  not  avaUable  and  Is 
not  expected  to  be  available    In  considering 
whether  to  Impose  a  design  and  construction 
requirement  under  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  the  exl<!tence  and 
effects  of  any  contractiial  conunltment  for 
the  construction  of  such  facilities  and  tbe 
capability   of  the   owner  or  operator   to  re- 
cover any  capital  Investment  made  aa  a  restilt 
of  the  conversion  requlrementa  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)   The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe a  system  for  allegation  of  coal  to  users 
thereof    In    order    to   attain    the    objectives 
specified  In  this  section. 
Ssc.   107.  Matxxials  Allocation. 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  pro- 
pose (in  the  nature  of  a  propoaed  rule  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  the  presentaUon 
of  views)  and  publish  (and  may  from  time 
to  time  amend)  a  contingency  plan  for  al- 
location of  supplies  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  exploration,  production, 
refining,  and  required  transportation  of  en- 
ergy supplies  and  for  the  oonatrucUcm  and 
maintenance  of  energy  facilities.  At  such 
time  aa  be  finda  that  it  la  necessary  to  put  all 
or  part  of  the  plan  Into  effect,  be  abaU  trans- 
mit such  plan  or  portion  thereof  to  Congress 
and  such  plan  or  portion  thereof  shall  take 
effect  In  the  same  manner  as  an  energy  con- 
servation plan  prescribed  under  section  105 
to  which  aecUon  106(b)(3)(B)  applies  (but 
such  plan  may  be  submitted  at  any  time  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  before  Mav  16 
1975). 

(b)  Section  4(b((l)(0)  of  the  Kmergency 
Petroleum  AllocaUon  Act  of  1978  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(O)  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  In  such  amounts 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  for 
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the  maintenance  of  exploration  for,  and  pro- 
duction or  extraction  of — 

"(1)  fuels,  and 

"(U)  minerals  esssntlal  to  the  requlre- 
menU  of  the  United  SUtes. 

and  for  required  transportation  related  there- 
to." 

Ssc.  108.  Fedixal  Actioks  To  Incbxask  Avail- 
ABui   DoMxsnc   PrmoLEtiM   Stjp- 

PLIXS 

(a)  The  Administrator  may  Initiate  the 
following  measures  to  supplement  domestic 
energy  supplies  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency: 

( 1 )  require  by  order  or  rule  the  production 
of  designated  existing  domestic  oilfields,  at 
their  maximum  efficient  rate  of  production, 
which  Is  the  maximum  rate  at  which  pro- 
ducuon  may  be  sustained  without  detriment 
to  the  ulUmate  recovery  of  oil  and  gas  under 
sound  engineering  and  economic  principles. 
Such  fields  are  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  after  consultaUon  with 
the  appropriate  State  regtilatory  agency.  Data 
to  determine  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production  ahaU  be  supplied  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  the  State  regulatory 
agency  which  determines  the  maximum  ef- 
ficient rate  of  producUon  and  bv  the  opera- 
tors who  have  drlUed  wells  In,  or  are  produc- 
ing oil  and  gaa  from  such  fields; 

(2)  require.  If  necoeaary  to  meet  essential 
energy  needs,  production  of  certain  deelg- 
o*t«d  existing  domestic  oilfields  at  rates  In 
excess  of  their  currently  assigned  maxUnum 
efflclent  rates.  Fields  to  be  so  designated,  by 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  as  to  the  Federal  lands  or 
as  to  Federal  Interests  In  lands,  under  their 
respective  Jurisdiction  shall  be  those  fields 
where  the  types  and  quality  of  reservoirs  are 
such  as  to  permit  production  at  rates  In 
excess  of  the  currently  assigned  sustainable 
maximum  efflclent  rate  for  periods  of  ninety 
days  or  more  without  excessive  risk  of  losses 
In  recovery; 

(3)  require  the  adjustment  of  processing 
operations  of  domestic  refiners  to  produce  re- 
fined producu  In  proportions  commensurate 
with  national  needs  and  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  section  4(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  production  of  any 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  now  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  641  of  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 
Sec.  109.  Otres  Amenduznts  to  thi  Ebox- 

CENCT       PXTHOUEUM       ALLOCATION 

Act  or  1973. 
(a)  Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  as  amended  by  section 
104  of  this  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(I)  If  any  provision  of  the  regulation  under 
subsection   (a)   provides  that  any  allocation 
of  residual  fuel  oU  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts la  to  be  based  on  use  of  such  a  product 
or  amounts  cf  such  product  supplied  during 
a  historical  period,  the  regulation  shall  con- 
Uln  provuions  designed  to  assure  that  the 
historical  period  can  be  adjusted   (or  other 
adjustments  in  allocations  can  be  made)   In 
order   to   reflect   regional    disparities   In    use 
population  growth  or  unusual  factors  Influ- 
encing use    (including   unusual   changes  In 
climatic  conditions) ,  of  such  oil  or  the  prod- 
uct In  the  historical  period.  This  subsection 
shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment    of    the    Energy    Emergency    Act. 
Adjustments   for  such   purposes   shall   take 
effect  on  later  than  8  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection.  Adjustments 
to  reflect  population  growth  shall  be  based 
upon  the  most  current  flgures  available  from 
the  United  Stetes  Bureau  of  the  Census." 
(b)     Section    4(g)(1)     of    the    Emergency 
CXXX. 2716— Part  33 
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Petroleum  AilocaUon  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "February  28.  1975"  In  each 
oase  the  term  appears  and  inserting  in  each 
case  "May  IS,  :976," 

Sxc.  110.  PBomBmoN  ON  Windfall  Psokits— 

PaiCB    GkiUGINC. 

(a)  (l)  The  President  shai;  exercise  .his  au- 
thority under  the  Emergency  Petroleuic  AUo- 
caUon  Act  of  1973  and  under  the  Ecx-.-.  n.ir 
StablUaatlon  Act  of  1970  so  aa  to  specify 
prices  for  sales  of  petroleum  products  pro- 
duced In  or  Imported  into  t!.e  Umied  States 
which  avoid  wmdTali  pro.its  by  seUers 

(2)  Any  Interested  peruw.  who  ha-s  reason 
to  believe  that  any  price  specified  under 
any  of  the  authorities  referred  to  ;:,  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection)  cf  petroleum 
products  permits  a  sfiier  thereof  any  wind- 
faU  profits,  may  petition  the  Renegotiation 
Board  (created  by  section  I07iai  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  and  hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referring  to  as  the  B:ja.-d'i 
for  a  determination  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  or  paragraph  (3) 

(3)  (A)  Upon  petition  of  any  interested 
person,  the  Board  may  by  rule  determine 
after  opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of 
views,  data,  and  arguments,  whether  the 
price  (specified  under  any  of  the  authorlUes 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  petroleum 
product  permiu  seUers  thereof  to  receive 
windfall  profits.  Upon  a  final  determlnatton 
of  the  Board  that  such  price  permits  wlndfaU 
profits  to  be  so  received.  U  shall  specify  a 
price  for  such  sales  which  will  not  permit 
such  profits  to  be  received  by  such  seUera. 
After  such  a  final  determination,  no  higher 
price  may  be  sf^cmed  i  under  any  of  the  au- 
thorities specified  in  paragraph  \l,)  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

(B)    Upon  petlUon  of  any  Interested  person 
and  notwithstanding  any  proceeding  or  de- 
termination   under    subparagraph    (A),    the 
Board    may    determine    whether    the   'price 
charged  by  a  particular  seller  of  any  petro- 
leum product  permitted  such  seller  to  receive 
windfall  profits.  If.  on  the  basis  of  such  peti- 
tion, the  Board   has  reason  to  believe  that 
such  price  has  permitted  such  seUer  to  re- 
ceive   windfall    profits,    it    may    order    such 
seller  to  take  such  actions  (Including  the  es- 
crowlng  of  funds)    as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  assure  that  sufllclent  funds  will  be 
avaUable  for  the  refund  of  windfall  profits 
In  the  event  there  U  a  final  determination 
by  the  Board  under  this  subparagraph  that 
such  seller  has  received  windfall  profits.  Prior 
to  a  final  determination  under  this  subpara- 
graph, such  seller  shall  be  afforded  a  hearing 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  required 
by  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
Upon  a  final  determination  of  the  Board  that 
such  price  permitted  such  seller  to  receive 
windfall  profits,  the  Board  shall  order  such 
seller  to  refund  an  amount  equal  to  such 
windfall  profits  to  the  persons  who  have  pur- 
chased   from    such    seller    at    prices    which 
resulted  in  such  windfall  profits.  If  such  per- 
sons are   not  reasonably   ascertainable,   the 
Board  shall  order  the  sellers  for  the  purpose 
of  refunding  such  profits,  to  reduce  the  price 
for  future  sales,   to  create   a  fund  against 
which  previous  purchasers  of  such  item  may 
file  a  claim  under  rules  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  or  to  take  such  other 
action  as  the  Board  may  deem  appropriate. 

(C)  Notwithstanding  section  108  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  and  section  211 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970, 
any  final  determination  under  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view In  accordance  with  sections  701  through 
706  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  (A)  The  Board  may  provide,  in  Its 
dlscreUon  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Board,  for  such  consolidation  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(B)  The  Board  may  make  such  rules,  regu- 


lations, and  orders  as  it  deems  necessary  or 
^proprlate  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  subsection. 

6 ;  The  determination  and  approval  au- 
thority of  the  Board  under  this  pa.-agraph 
may  not  be  de.egated  or  rede^egated  pur- 
suant to  section  :u7.,d,  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  to  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment other  than  an  agency  established  by 
the  Board. 

6)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  i  3  i ,  the  term  -vnndf  ail  profits" 
means  that  p.'-oht  i  during  an  appropriate  ac- 
counting period  as  determined  bv  the  Board) 
derived  from  -.he  sale  of  any  petroleum  prod- 
uct determined  by  the  Board  to  be  In  wceaa 
uf  the  le.sser  of — 

(A)  a  reasonable  profit  with  respect  to  the 
parucular  seUer  as  determined  by  the  Board 
upon  consideration  of — 

(I)  the  reasonableness  of  its  costs  and 
profits  with  particular  regard  to  volume  of 
production; 

(II)  the  net  worth,  with  particular  re- 
gard to  the  amount  and  source  of  capital 
employed; 

(^)  the  extent  of  risk  assumed; 

(Iv)  the  efficiency  and  productivity,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  cost  reduction  tech- 
niques and  economies  of  operation;  and 

(V)  other  factors  the  consideration  of 
which  the  public  Interest  and  fair  and  equl- 
Uble  deaUng  may  require  which  may  be  es- 
tablished and  publiBhed  by  the  Board    or 

(B)  the  greater  of— 

(1)  the  average  profit  obtained  by  seUers 
,«ii"*^^  productjs  during  the  calendar  years 
1987  through  1971;  or 

(U)  the  average  profit  obtained  by  the 
particular  seller  for  such  products  during 
such  calendar  years. 

(7)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph   (6) 
for  the  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  the  term 

windfall  profits"  means  profit  In  excess  of 
the  average  profit  obtained  by  all  sellers  for 

tlJ^.J'"^"'^   '^'^^K    *^e    calendar    vears 
1967  through  1971.  ' 

(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "interested  person  "  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla. 

(9)  This  subsection  shaU  not  apply  to  the 
first  sale  of  crude  oU  described  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  (2)  of  this  section  (relating  to  strip- 
per wells).  ^  ^ 

(10)  This  section  shall  Uke  effect  on  Janu- 

fl  ^'  uf '*'  *°^  ^*"  *PPly  to  profits  at- 
tributable to  any  pnce  (specified  under  any 
of  the  authorities  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection)  of  crude  oU,  residual 
fuel  oC.  and  refined  petroleum  products  to 
effect  after  December  31,  1973. 

( b )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  administrative  proceedings  before  the 
Board  under  this  section  shall  be  governed 
by   subchapter   II    of   chapter   6    of   title    5 

^^}fi  ^^*'*^  ^*^*"'  ^"<*  ^"'^f*^  proceeding^ 
shall  be  reviewed  m  accordance  with  chao- 
ter  7  of  such  title.  *^ 

Sec.  111.— Peotection  or  Fbancheed  Dial- 

EXS. 

(a)  As  used  in  thU  aecOon: 

(n  The  term  "dlst.'-lbutcr"  mea.''=  s  per- 
son engaged  m  the  sale  consignment  or  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products  to  wh-;esaie 
or  retail  outlets  whether  or  not  ^  owns, 
leases,  or  in  any  way  controls  such  ouUets 

(2  i  The  term  "franchise"  means  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  betneen  a  ref.rer  or  a  dis- 
tributor and  a  retaUer  or  between  a  refiner 
and  a  distributor  under  which  such  retaUer 
or  dutrtbutor  is  granted  authority  to  use  a 
trademark,  trade  name  service  mark  or  other 
Identifying  svmbol  ..r  najne  o-s-neti  bv  such 
refiner  or  dlstnbutor.  or  anv  agreement  or 
contract  between  such  parties  under  which 
such  reUUer  or  dlstrlbut<.r  is  granted  *authr"r. 
Ity  to  occupy  premises  owned  leaaed  or  In 
any  way  controlled  by  a  partv  to  such  agree- 
ment or  contract,  for  the  purposes  of  en- 
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gAglng  In  the  dlstrlbuticn  or  SAle  of  petro- 
leum products  (or  purpoeee  other  than 
resale. 

(3)  The  term  "ootlce  of  Intent"  me*Ds  a 
written  statement  of  the  alleged  facts  which. 
If  true,  constitute  a  Tlolatlon  of  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section 

(4>  The  term  "refiner"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  the  re&ning  or  importing  of  pe- 
troleum products. 

(5)  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  any  redned  petroleum 
product  for  purposes  other  than  resale 
within  any  State,  either  under  a  franchise 
oc  Independent  of  any  franchise,  or  who  was 
so  engaged  at  any  time  after  the  start  of  the 
base  period. 

(b)(1)  A  reflner  or  distributor  shall  not 
cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  unless  be  furnishes  prior  noti- 
fication pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to  each 
distributor  or  retailer  affected  thereby.  Such 
notification  shall  be  In  writing  and  sent  to 
such  distributor  or  retailer  by  certified  mall 
not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  such  franchise  will  be  canceled, 
not  renewed,  or  otherwise  terminated.  Such 
notification  shall  contain  a  statement  of  In- 
tention to  cancel,  not  renew,  or  to  terminate 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  the  date 
on  which  such  action  shall  take  efTect.  and  a 
statement  of  the  remedy  or  remedies  avail- 
able to  such  distributor  or  retailer  under 
this  section  together  with  a  stmunary  of  the 
applicable  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
cel, fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a 
franchise  unless  the  retailer  or  distributor 
whoee  franchise  is  terminated  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  essential  and  rea- 
sonable requirement  of  such  franchise  or 
failed  to  act  In  good  faith  In  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  such  franchise,  or  unless  such 
refiner  or  distributor  withdraws  entirely  from 
the  sale  of  refined  petroleum  products  In 
commerce  for  sale  other  than  resale  In  the 
United  States. 

(c)(1)  If  a  refiner  or  distributor  engages 
tn  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  retailer  or  a  distributor  may 
maintain  a  suit  against  such  refiner  or  dis- 
tributor A  retailer  may  malntam  such  suit 
against  a  distributor  or  a  refiner  whose  ac- 
tions affect  commerce  and  whoee  products 
with  respect  to  conduct  prohibited  under 
paragraphs  U)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  he  sells  or  has  sold,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  a  franchise.  A  distributor 
may  maintain  such  suit  against  a  refiner 
whose  actions  affect  commerce  and  whose 
products  he  purchases  or  has  purchased  or 
whose  products  he  distributes  or  has  dis- 
tributed to  retallera. 

(3)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
reUef  as  Is  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects 
of  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  which  it  finds  to  exist  includ- 
ing declaratory  Judgment  and  mandatory  or 
prohibitive  mjunctlve  relief.  The  court  may 
grant  Interim  equitable  relief,  and  actual  and 
punitive  damages  (except  for  actions  for  a 
failure  to  renew  i  where  Indicated.  In  suits 
under  this  section,  and  may,  unless  such  suit 
Is  frivolous,  direct  that  costs.  Including  rea- 
•ooahle  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees,  be 
paid  by  the  defendant.  In  the  case  of  actions 
for  a  failure  to  renew  damages  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  actual  damages  Including  the  value  of 
the  dealer's  equity. 

(3)  A  suit  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  ot  the  United 
States  for  any  Judicial  district  tn  which  the 
distributor  or  the  refiner  against  whom  such 
suit  Is  maintsinod  resldss.  Is  found,  or  Is 
doing  business  wltliout  regard  to  the  amount 
tn  controversy  No  such  suit  shall  be  main- 
tained unless  commencsd  within  three  yesja 
after  the  canoeUatlon.  failure  to  renev.  or 
termination  of  such  franchise  or  the  modi- 
fication thereof 


Sac.  113.  PaoHiBrnoMs      on      UiraaASONABLX 
Acnowa. 

(a)  Action  taken  undpr  authority  of  this 
Act.  the  Emsrgency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1073,  or  other  Federal  law  resulting  in  the 
allocation  of  petroleum  products  and  electrl- 
cai  energy  antong  classes  of  users  or  resulting 
tn  restrlctloos  on  use  of  petroleum  products 
and  electrical  energy,  shall  be  equitable,  shall 
not  b«  arbitrary  or  capricious,  and  shall  not 
unreasonably  dlscrlmLnate  among  classes  of 
users:  ProviiUd,  That  with  respect  to  alloca- 
tions of  petroleum  products  applicable  to  the 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  no  foreign  corporation  or  entity  shall 
receive  more  favorable  treatment  in  the  al- 
location of  petrolexim  products  than  that 
which  Is  accorded  by  Its  home  country  to 
United  States  citizens  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  commerce,  and  allocations  shall  con- 
tain provisions  designed  to  foster  reciprocal 
and  non -discriminatory  treatment  by  foreign 
countries  of  United  States  citizens  engaged 
In  foreign  commerce. 

<b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
any  restriction  on  the  use  of  energy  shall  be 
designed  to  be  carried  out  In  such  manner 
so  as  to  be  fair  and  to  create  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  such  restric- 
tion on  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  without 
Imposing  an  unreasonably  disproportionate 
share  of  such  burden  on  any  specific  indus- 
try, business  or  commercial  enterprise,  or 
on  any  Individual  segment  thereof  and  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  needs  of  com- 
oierctal,  retail,  and  service  establishments 
whose  normal  function  is  to  supply  goods 
and  services  of  an  essential  nature  during 
times  of  day  other  than  conventional  day- 
time working  hours. 
Etec.  113.  Rbcttlstso  Csmmurs 

(a)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssion 
(with  respect  to  common  or  contract  carriers 
subject  to  economic  regulation  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act),  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  shall,  for  the  duration  of  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  ending  on  May  15.  1975.  have 
authority  to  take  any  action  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  energy  consumption  In  a  man- 
ner found  by  such  Commission  or  Board  to  be 
consistent  with  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  Acts  administered  by  such  Commis- 
sion or  Board  on  Its  own  motion  or  on  the 
petition  of  the  Administrator  which  exist- 
ing law  permits  such  Commission  or  Board 
to  take  upon  the  motion  or  petition  of  any 
regulated  common  or  contract  carrier  or 
other  person. 

(b)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall,  by  expedited  proceedings,  adopt  ap- 
propriate rules  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  which  eliminate  restrictions  on 
the  operating  authority  of  any  motor  com- 
mon carrier  of  property  which  require  exces- 
sive travel  between  points  with  respect  to 
which  such  motor  conunon  carrier  has  reg- 
ularly performed  service  under  authority  is- 
sued by  the  Commission.  Such  rules  shall 
assure  continuation  of  essential  service  to 
communities  served  by  any  such  motor  com- 
mon carrier. 

(c)  Wltbln  4A  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  report  separately  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  need  for 
additional  regulatory  authority  In  order  to 
conserve  fuel  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  May  15.  1975  while  continuing  to 
provide  for  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  Sach  such  report  shall  Identify 
with  spedfldty — 

(1)  ths  typs  of  regulatory  authority 
needed; 

(3)  the  reasons  why  such  authority  U 
Dssdsd: 


(3)  the  probable  Impact  on  fuel  conserva- 
tion of  such  authority; 

(4)  the  probable  effect  on  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  of  such  authority;  and 

(5)  the  competitive  impact,  If  any,  of  such 
authority. 

Each  such  report  shall  further  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  changes  in  any 
existing  fuel  allocation  programs  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  for  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  during  such 
period. 

Sec.  114.  AirmmtJST   PaovisioNs. 

(ai  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  sub- 
section (1).  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  cc»ivey  to  any  person  subject  to 
this  Act  any  immunity  from  civil  and  crim- 
inal llabUlty  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  means — 

(1)  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  cooomerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  3 
1880  ( 15  use.  1  et  seq).  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15.  1914  (15  USC 
13  et  seq.).  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  14  et  seq  ) .  as  amended: 

(4)  sections  37  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  37,  1804  (15  U.8.C. 
8  and  9 ) .  as  amended;  and 

(6)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  693 
( 16  vac.  13,  13a.  13b,  and  31a) 

(c)  (1)  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  may  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  advisory  committees  as 
he  determines  are  necessary  Any  such  ad- 
visory committees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  of  1972  (6  use  App  I);  whether  or  not 
such  Act  or  any  of  Its  provisions  expires  or 
terminates  during  the  term  of  this  Act  or  of 
such  committees,  and  m  all  cases  shall  be 
chaired  by  a  regular  full-time  Federal  em- 
ployee and  shall  include  representatives  of 
the  public  The  meetings  of  such  committees 
shall  be  open  u>  the  public. 

(3)  A  representative  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  in  attendance  at  aU  meet- 
ings of  any  advisory  committee  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
have  adequate  advance  notice  of  any  meet- 
ing and  may  have  an  ofllclal  representative 
attend  and  participate  In  any  such  meeting. 

(3)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  all  advisory  commit- 
tee meetings,  and  shall  be  taken  and  de- 
posited, together  with  any  agreement  result- 
ing therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Such 
transcript  and  agreement  shall  be  made 
avaUable  for  public  Inspection  and  copying 
subject  to  the  provUlons  of  sections  563(b) 
(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code, 

(d)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  shall  promulgate  by 
rule,  standards  and  procedures  by  which  per- 
sons engag*d  in  the  business  of  producing 
refining,  marketing,  or  distributing  crude  oil' 
residual  fuel  oU  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  may  develop  and  implement  volun- 
tary  agreements  and  plans  of  acUon  to  carry 
out  such  agreements  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines  are  neceesarv  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  stated  In  section  4(b)  ot  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

(e)  The  standards  and  procedures  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  promulgatsd  pursu- 
ant to  section  563  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code  They  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that — 
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(1)  Such  ain-eements  and  plans  of  action 
shaU  be  developed  by  meetings  of  commit- 
tees, councils,  or  other  groups  which  Include 
representatives  of  the  public,  of  Interested 
segments  of  the  petr<.<leum  industry  and  of 
Industrial,  municipal  and  private  coiisumera. 
and  shall  m  all  cases  be  chaired  by  a  regular 
full-time  Federal  employee 

(2)  Meetings  held  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  a  plan  of  action  under  this 
subsection  shall  permit  attendance  by  Inter- 
ested person.s  and  shall  be  preceded  by  timely 
and  adequate  notice  with  Identification  of 
the  agei.dit  of  .such  meeting  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Federal  Trade  Ck)mmlsslon  and 
to  the  public  in  the  afTected  community; 

(3)  Interested  persons  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  pressent.  In  writing  and 
orally,  data,  views  and  arguments  at  such 
meetings: 

(4)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  any  meeting,  confer- 
ence or  communication  held  to  develop.  Im- 
plement or  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
or  a  plan  of  action  under  this  subsection 
and  shall  be  taken  and  deposited ,  together 
with  any  agreement  resulting  therefrom, 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Such  transcript  and 
agreement  shall  be  available  for  public  In- 
spection and  copying,  subject  to  provisions 
of  section  552  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  title  5 
United  States  Code 

(f  I  The  Fedeiral  Trade  Commission  may  ex- 
empt  types   or   classes   of    meetings,   confer- 
ences or  communications  from  the  require- 
menu  of  subsection   (cm3)   and   (e)(4)   pro- 
vided  such   meetings,   conferences    or   com- 
munications are   ministerial    In   nature  and 
are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  implementing  or 
carrying  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of   action   authorized   pursuant   to   this  sec- 
tion  Such  ministerial  meeting   conference  or 
communication  may  take  place  in  accordance 
with     such     requirements     as     the     Federal 
Trade    Commission    may    prescribe    by    rule 
Such  persons  participating  In  such  meeting 
conference  or  communication  shall  cause  a 
record  to  be  made  specifying  the  date  such 
meeting   conference,  or  communication  took 
place   and    the   persona   Involved,   and    sum- 
marlzmg  the  subject  matter  discussed    Such 
record  shall  t*  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Attorney  Genera!   where 
It  shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying 

(g)(1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  participate 
from  the  beginning  In  the  development  Im- 
plemenutlon  and  carrying  out  of  voluntary 
agreemenu  and  plans  of  action  authorized 
under  this  section  Each  may  propose  any  al- 
ternative which  would  avoid  or  overcome  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  possible  anti- 
competitive effects  while  achieving  substan- 
tially the  purposes  of  this  Act  Each  shall 
have  the  right  to  review,  amend,  modify  du- 
approve.  or  prospectively  revoke,  on  Its' own 
motion  or  upon  the  request  of  any  inter- 
tested  person  any  plan  of  acUon  or  volun- 
tary agreement  at  any  time,  and,  If  revoked 
thereby  withdraw  prospectively  the  Immu- 
nity conferred  by  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section 

(3)  Any  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  submitted  In  writing  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
20  days  before  being  Implemented,  where  it 
shall  be  made  avaUable  for  public  inspection 
and  copying. 

(h)(1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  ahall  monitor  the 
development,  implementation  and  carrying 
out  of  plans  of  action  and  voluntary  agree- 
ments authorljeed  under  this  section  to  as- 
sure the  protection  and  fostering  of  compe- 
tition and  the  prevention  of  anticompetitive 
practices  and   effects 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade    Commission    shall    promulgate    Joint 
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regulations  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
necessary  and  appropriate  documents,  min- 
utes, transcripts  and  other  records  related  to 
the  development.  Implementation  or  carrvinc 
out  of  plans  of  action  or  voluntary  agree- 
ments authorized  pursuant  to   this' Act. 

(3)  Persons  developing,  implementing  or 
carrymg  out  plans  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreements  authorized  pursuant  to  the  Act 
shall  maintain  thoee  records  required  by 
such  joint  regulations  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  such 
records  at  reasonable  times  and  upon  reason- 
able notice 

(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Attorney  General  may  each  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  mav  be  nec&.sary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  They  may  both  utUlze  for 
such  purposes  and  for  purposes  of  enforce- 
ment, any  and  all  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  both,  by  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  Including  the  antitrust  laws:  and 
wherever  such  provision  of  law  refers  to  "the 
purposes  of  this  Act"  or  like  terms  the 
reference  shall  be  understood  to  be  this  Act 

(6)  There  shall  be  avaUable  as  a  defense 
to  any  clvU  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
the  antitrust  laws  in  respect  of  actions  taken 
in  good  faith  to  develop  and  implement  a 
voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action  to 
carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  by  persons 
engaged  In  the  business  of  producing,  refin- 
ing, marketing  or  distributing  crude  oU  re- 
sidual fuel,  or  any  refined  petroleum  product 
that — 

( 1 )   Such  action  was— 

(A)  authorized  and  approved  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and 

(B)  undertaken  and  carried  out  solely  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  In 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  section,  and  the  rules  promulgated  here- 
under; and 

(3)  such  persons  fully  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  the  rtUes 
and  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 

(j)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  Immunity  for.  nor  as  lim- 
iting or  in  any  way  affecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts 
or  practices  which  occurred:  (1)  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  (2)  outside  the 
scope  and  purpose  or  not  In  compliance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act  and 
section,  or  (3)  subsequent  to  Its  expiration 
or  repeal 

(k)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  this  section  shaU  apply  in  lieu  of 
section  6(c)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  All  actions  taken  and 
any  authority  or  Immunity  granted  under 
such  section  6(c)  shall  be  hereafter  taken 
or  granted,  as  the  case  may  be,  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(1)  The  provision  of  section  708  of  the 
Defense  ProducUon  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  acUon  authorized  to 
be  taken  under  this  Act  or  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 

im)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  each  submit 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President,  at  least 
once  every  six  months,  a  report  on  the  Im- 
pact on  competition  and  on  small  business 
of  actions  authorized  by  this  section 

(n)  The  authority  granted  by  this  section 
(Including  any  immunity  under  subsection 
(I) )  ShaU  terminate  on  May  16,  1075. 

(o)  The  exercise  of  the  authority  provided 
In  section  113  ahaU  not  have  as  a  principal 
purpose  or  effect  the  substantial  lessening 
of  competition  among  carriers  affected.  Ac- 
tions taken  pursuant  to  that  subsection 
shall  be  taken  only  aftsr  providing  from  the 
beginning  an  adequate  opportunity  for  par- 
tiapatlon  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  who  shall  propose 
any  alternative  which  would  avoid  or  over- 
come, to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  any 
anticompetitive  effects  while  achieving  ths 
purposes  of  this  Act. 
Six-    115    Expoets 

To  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  may 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  by  rule,  restrict 
exports    of    coal,    petroleum    products     and 
petrochemical  feedstocks,  under  such  terms 
as  he  deems  appropriate :  P-ovided,  That   the 
Administrator  shall  restrict  exports  of  coal 
petroleum  products    or  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks If  either  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that  such 
exports  would  contribute  to  unemployment 
in  the  United  States   The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, pursuant  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969   I  but  without  regard  to  the 
phrase  "and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary 
Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand"  m  sec'- 
tion  3(3)  (A)   of  such  Act),  may  restrict  the 
exports    of    coal,    petroleum    products     and 
petrochemical    feedstocks,    and   of   materials 
and  equipment  essential  to  the  production 
transport,  or  processing  of  fuels  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
and  section  4  bi  and  4(d)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocs Uon  Act  of  1973:  Proi^vUd 
That   in   the   event   that    the    Administrator 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
export  restriction  of   products   enumerated 
In   this   section   are   necessary   to   carry   out 
the   purpose   of   this   Act,    the   Secretary   of 
Commerce  ahall  impose  such  export  restric- 
tions. Rules  under  this  section  bv  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  actions  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  the  Export  AdminlstraUon 
Act  of  1969  shall  take  into  account  the  his- 
torical trading  relations  of  the  United  States 
with   Canada  and  Mexico  and  shall   not   be 
inconsistent   with    subsection    (b)    and    (d) 
of   section    4    of    the    Emergency    Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973 

Sec,  116.  Empudtmest    Impact    ajto    Ukkm- 
PLOTMENT  Assist  AN  CI 

(a)  The  President  shaU  take  into  consider- 
ation and  shall  mmimize,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable,  any  adverse  impact  of  ac- 
Uons  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  upon 
employment  All  agencies  of  government 
ShaU  cooperate  fully  under  their  existing 
statutory  authority  to  mlnlml«e  any  such 
adverse  impact. 

(b)  The   President    ahall    make   granu   to 
SUtes  to  provide  to  any  individual   unem- 
ployment,  if   such    unemployment    resulted 
from  the  adimnlstratlon  and  enforcemsnt  of 
this  Act  and  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  fault 
of  such   individual,   such   assistance   as    the 
President  deems  approprUte  while  such  In- 
dividual  Is  unemployed.  Such  asslsunce  as 
a  Sute  shall  provide  under  such  a  grant  shaU 
be    available    to    individuals    not    otherwise 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensaaon  and 
individuals    who    have    otherwise    exhausted 
their  ellglbUlty  for  such  unemployment  com- 
pensation,   and    shall    contir.ue    as    long    as 
unemployment  in  the  area  caused  by  such 
administration    and    enforcement    continues 
I  but  not  less  than  six  months)  or  until  the 
Individual  Is  reemployed  in  a  sulUble  posi- 
tion, but  not  longer  than  two  years  after  the 
individual   beoomee  eligible  for  such  assist- 
ance   Such   assistance  shaU   not  exceed   the 
maximum  weekly  amount  under  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  of  the  SUie 
in  which  the  employment  loss  oocurted 

(c)  On  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  present  and  prospective  Impact 
of  energy  shortages  upon  employment.  Such 
report  ahall  contain  an  aasessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  existing  programs  In  mssttng  the 
needs  of  adversely  affected  worksrs  and  ahaU 
Include  legislative  recommendations  which 
the    President    deems    appropriate    to    m«t 
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lucb  needs.  Including  reyUloos  in  Um  un- 
«mplo7ment  Uuur&nce  law*. 
Sac.  117.  Use  or  Cau-ools. 

(•)  Tbe  Secratary  of  Transportation  shall 
encourage  the  creation  and  expansion  of  the 
iiae  of  carpools  as  a  rlable  component  of  our 
nationwide  transportation  system.  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  tr.  «  »e. -ion  to  maximize  t.'-.t-  '  » 
of  carpool  paxucipatlon  In  the  United  ^-auw 

(b)  The  SecreLsxy  of  Transportation  is 
directed  to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation  an  "Office  of  Carpool  Pro- 
motion" whoee  purpose  and  responsibili- 
ties shall  include — 

(1)  responding  to  any  and  all  requests  for 
Urfonnatlon  and  technical  assistance  on  car- 
pooUng  and  carpooUng  systems  from  units 
of  State  and  lo<^  governments  and  private 
groups  and  employees: 

(2)  promoting  greater  participation  In  car- 
pooling  through  public  information  and  the 
preparation  of  such  cnstertals  for  use  by 
State  and  local  governments; 

(3)  encouraging  and  promoting  private 
organizations  to  organize  and  operate  car- 
pool  systems  for  employees. 

(4)  promoting  the  cooperation  and  shar- 
ing of  reeponslbUitles  between  separate,  yet 
proximately  close,  units  of  government  in  co- 
ordinating the  operaaons  of  carpool  systems: 
and 

(6)  promoting  other  such  measures  that 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shaU 
encourage  and  promote  the  use  of  incen- 
tives such  as  special  parking  privileges,  spe- 
cial roadway  lanes,  toll  adjustments,  and 
other  Incentives  as  may  be  found  beneficial 
and  administratively  feasible  to  the  further- 
ance of  cairpool  rlderahlp,  and  consistent  with 
the  obligations  of  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies which  provide  transportation  services. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
allocate  the  fuxids  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  subsection  (f)  accord- 
ing to  the  following  distribution  between  the 
Federal  and  State  or  local  units  of  govern- 
ment: 

(1)  The  Initial  planning  process — up  to 
100  percent  Federal. 

(2)  lue  systems  design  process — up  to 
100  percent  Federal. 

(3)  The  initial  startup  and  operation  of  a 
given  system — 60  percent  Federal  and  40  per- 
cent State  or  local  with  the  Federal  portion 
not  to  exceed  1  year. 

(e)  Within  12  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  make  a  report  to  Congress 
of  all  hU  activities  and  expenditures  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude any  recommeodations  as  to  future 
legislation  concerning  carpooUng. 

(f  >  The  sum  of  •5.000.000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  Cor  the  conduct  of  programs 
designed  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  section, 
such  authorization  to  remain  available  for  2 
years. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"local  governments"  and  "local  units  of  gov- 
ernment" Include  any  metropolitan  trans- 
portation organization  designated  as  being 
responsible  for  carrying  out  aectlon  134  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code 

<b)  As  an  example  to  the  rest  of  our  Na- 
tion's automobile  users,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  taite  such  action  as  is 
necesfiary  to  require  all  agencies  of  Ooveru- 
ment.  where  practical,  to  use  economy  model 
motor  vehicles: 

ID  (I)  The  President  shall  take  action  to 
require  that  no  Federal  offlclal  or  employee 
In  the  executive  branch  below  the  level  of 
Cabinet  officer  be  furnished  a  Ilmotistne  for 
individual  use.  Ihe  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  limousines  fur- 
nished for  uaa  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  to  thoee 
persons  whose  aastgnments  necessitate  trans- 


portation by  limousines  because  of  diplomatic 
assignment  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "limousine"  means  a  type  6  vehicle  as 
defined  in  the  Interim  Federal  Specifications 
Issued  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. December  1.  1073. 

Sic.  118.  ADMOrtrraATrvx  PaocxDcms  um  Jv- 
oiciAi.  RrvTxw. 

(a)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (3),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  of  title  B.  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  rule  or  order 
(including  a  rule  or  order  issued  by  a  State 
or  officer  thereof)  under  this  title  (except 
with  respect  to  any  rule  or  order  pursuant 
to  sections  108  and  113  of  this  Act.  secUon 
306  (a),  (b).  and  (o.  of  this  Act,  or  section 
4(h)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973)  or  under  the  authority  of  any 
energy  conservation  plan. 

(2)  Notice  of  any  proposed  rule  or  order 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  ahaU  be  given  by 
publication  of  such  proposed  rule  or  order 
in  the  Federal  Register.  In  each  case,  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  days  following  such  publlcaUon 
shall  be  provided  for  opportunity  to  com- 
ment, except  that  the  requtreme:its  of  this 
paragraph  as  to  tUne  of  notice  and  opportu- 
mty  to  coounent  may  be  waived  where  strict 
compliance  Is  found  to  cause  serious  impair- 
ment to  the  operation  of  the  program  to 
which  such  rule  or  order  relates  and  such 
nnriingM  are  set  out  In  detail  in  such  rule  or 
order.  In  addition,  public  notice  of  all  rules 
or  orders  promulgated  by  officers  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  to  State  or 
local  t>oards  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  be  achieved  by 
publication  of  such  niles  or  orders  In  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  newspapers  of  statewide  cir- 
culation calculated  to  receive  widest  possible 
notice, 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  ot 
paragraph  (3) .  If  any  rule  or  order  described 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  likely  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial Impact  on  the  Nation's  economy  or 
large  numbers  of  Indlrlduals  or  businesses,  an 
opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of  views, 
data,  and  arguments  shall  be  afforded.  To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  such  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  afforded  prior  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  rule  or  order,  but  In  all 
cases  such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  no 
later  than  46  days  after  the  Implementation 
of  any  such  rule  or  order.  A  transcript  shall 
be  kept  of  any  oral  presentation. 

(4)  Any  officer  or  agency  authorized  to  Is- 
sue rules  or  orders  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  provide  for  the  making  of  such  ad- 
justments, consistent  with  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  the  E^mergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (ss  the  case  may  be), 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  special  hard- 
ships, inequity,  or  an  unfair  distribution  of 
burdens  and  shall  In  rules  prescribed  by  It 
establish  procedures  which  are  available  to 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
Interpretation,  modification,  or  rescission  of, 
or  an  exception  to  or  exemption  from,  such 
rules  and  orders  If  such  person  is  aggrieved 
or  adversely  affected  by  the  denial  of  a  re- 
quest for  such  action  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  may  request  a  review  of  such 
denial  by  the  officer  or  agency  and  may  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  when  such  denial  becomes  finsl. 
The  officer  or  agency  shall.  In  rules  pre- 
scribed by  It.  establish  appropriate  proce- 
dures, including  a  hearing  where  deemed  ad- 
visable, for  considering  such  requests  for 
action  oiuler  this  paragraph. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  663  of  title  S.  United  SUtes  Code. 
any  agency  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
to  Issue  rules  or  orders  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  all  Internal  rules  and 
guidelines  which  outy  form  the  basis,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  for  any  rule  or  order  with 


such  modlficstlons  as  are  necessary  to  Insure 
oonfldentiallty  protected  under  such  section 
663.  Such  agency  shall,  upon  written  requeet 
of  a  petitioner  filed  after  any  grant  or  denial 
of  a  request  for  exception  or  exemption  from 
rules  or  orders  furnish  the  petitioner  with 
a  written  opinion  setting  forth  applicable 
facts  and  the  legal  basis  in  support  of  such 
grant  or  denial.  Such  opinions  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  petitioner  and  the  public 
within  thirty  days  of  such  request  and  with 
such  modifications  as  are  necessary  to  In- 
sure oonfidentlallty  of  Information  protected 
under  such  section  663. 

(b)(1)  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
rulemaking  of  general  and  national  applica- 
bility done  under  this  Act  may  be  obtained 
only  by  filing  a  petition  for  review  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule 
or  regulation,  and  Judicial  review  of  adminis- 
trative rulemaking  of  general,  but  less  than 
national,  applicability  done  under  this  Act 
may  be  obtained  only  by  filing  a  petition 
for  review  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  appropriate  circuit  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  promulgation 
of  any  such  rule  or  regulation,  the  appropri- 
ate circuit  being  defined  as  the  circuit  which 
contains  the  ares  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  within  which  the  rule  or  regulation  Is 
to  have  effect 

(3)  Notwlthotandlng  the  amotint  In  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  other  cases  or  controversies  aris- 
ing under  this  Act.  or  under  regulations  or 
orders  tamed  thereunder,  except  any  actions 
taken  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  B<:>6Lni  the  In- 
tMrtate  Commerce  Commission,  Ff^leraJ 
Power  CotnmlsKlon.  or  the  Federal  Maritun* 
CoQunlaalon.  or  any  actions  taken  to  imple- 
ment or  enforce  any  rule  or  order  by  any 
officer  of  a  Stan  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  State  or  local  board  which  has 
been  delegated  authority  under  section  122 
of  this  Act  except  that  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion affects  the  power  of  any  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear,  and  de- 
termine In  any  proceeding  before  It  any  Issue 
raised  by  way  of  defenae  (other  than  a  de- 
fense based  on  the  oonstltutlonaUty  of  thu 
title  or  the  validity  of  action  taken  by  any 
agency  under  this  Act.  If  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding an  Issue  by  way  of  defense  Is  raised 
baaed  on  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act  or 
the  validity  of  agency  action  under  this  Act. 
the  case  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  either 
party  to  a  dlsUlct  court  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  chapter  89  of  Otle  28.  United  StaUs  Code. 
Cases  or  controversies  arising  under  any  rule 
or  order  of  any  officer  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  a  State  or  local  board 
may  be  heard  In  either  (1)  any  appropriate 
State  court,  and  (3)  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  SUtee 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  State  or  local  boards 
which  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act  or 
the  Kmergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  such 
boards  In  lieu  of  subsection  (a),  and  shall 
require  that  prior  to  taking  any  action,  such 
boards  shall  take  steps  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  notice  to  persons  who  msy  be  af- 
fected by  the  action,  and  shall  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  presentation  of  views  (Includ- 
ing oral  presentation  of  views  where  pmc- 
tlcable)  at  le«kst  10  days  before  taking  the 
action  Such  boards  shall  be  of  balanced 
composition  reflecting  the  makeup  of  the 
oommuntty  ss  a  whole. 
S«c  119.  PaoHcsrm)  Acts. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  vio- 
late any  provision  of  title  I  of  this  Act  (othmt 
than  provisions  of  this  Act  which  make 
am«ndmenta   to   the   Kmergency   Petroleum 
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Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  section  113)  or  to 
violate  any  rule  re^juiation  Including  an  en- 
ergy connervBtlon  plai,  or  order  Issued  pur- 
suant tn  surh  provisions. 

Sit        12<)      ENT.iKcrMEN-T 

»)  Who<>ver  vi  Mates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 119  fihtt.,:  be  s;ibjert  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  morf.  t.^ian  »2  500  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Wh -ever  willfully  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  sertion  119  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  86.000  f(  r  each  violation. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  In  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  in  violation  of  an  ap- 
pUcable  order  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  .Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
wlUfuUy  violates  this  subsection  after  having 
previously  been  subjected  to  a  clvU  penalty 
for  a  subsequent  violation  of  the  same  pro- 
vision of  any  order  or  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  850,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  person 
authorized  by  the  Administrator  to  exercise 
authority  under  this  Act  that  any  Individual 
or  organization  has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or 
Is  about  to  engage  In  acts  or  practices  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  any  provision  of  sec- 
Uon 119.  such  person  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  an  action  in  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon 
a  proper  showing  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent  Injunc- 
tion shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Any 
such  court  may  also  Issue  mandatory  In- 
J\inctlons  commanding  any  person  to  com- 
ply with  such   provision   of  section   119, 

(e)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  section  119  may  bring  an 
action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy,  for  appropriate  relief.  Including 
an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  or  writ 
of  Injunction,  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  authorize  any  person  to  recover  dam- 
ages. 

B«c,  121.  Usx  or  Pedxrai-  FACiLrnKS. 

Whenever  practicable,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  transportation  and  stor- 
age of  fuel,  agencies  or  departments  of  the 
United  States  are  authorized,  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  ending  May  15,  1976,  to  en- 
ter Into  arrangements  for  the  acquisition  or 
use  by  domestic  public  entitles  and  private 
Industries  of  equipment  or  faculties  which 
are  surplus  to  the  needs  of  such  agency  or 
department  and  appropriate  to  the  transpor- 
tation and  storage  of  fuel,  except  that  such 
arrangements  may  be  made  ( 1 )  only  after 
the  Administrator  finds  that  such  equip- 
ment or  faclllUes  are  not  available  from 
private  sources  and  (2)  only  on  the  basis 
of  compensauon  for  the  acquisition  or  use 
of  such  equipment  or  facilities  at  fair  mar- 
ket value  prices  or  rentals. 
Sk:.  122.  Dn.EGATTON  or  ATrrHORmr  Ai*r 
EmcT    ON    Statx   Law. 

(a)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  this  Act  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  as  he  deems  im- 
propriate. The  Administrator  may  delegate 
any  of  hie  functions  relative  of  '.mplementa- 
tlon  and  enforcement  of  the  Energy  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  this  Act  to 
officers  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  to  State  or  local  boards  of  balanced 
composition  reflecting  the  make-up  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  Such  offlcers  or  boards 
shall  be  designated  and  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  as  the  Adminl«tr»- 
tlon  shall  promulgate  under  this  Act.  Seo> 
Uon  6(b)  of  the  Kmergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  Is  repealed  effective  on  the 
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effective  date  of  the  transfer  of  ftmctlons 
under  such  Act  to  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  section  103  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  State  law  or  State  progran,  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
which  may  become  effective  thereafter,  shall 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  except 
Insofar  oo  such  State  law  or  State  progra.m 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  provLslons  of  this 
Act,  or  such  a  regulation,  order,  or  plan. 
Sxc.  123    GtANTS  TO  States. 

Any  funds  authorlijed  to  be  appropriated 
under  sectlu::  127(a)  and  (bj  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  to  which  the  Administrator  has  dele- 
gated authority  under  section  I22  or  this  Act, 
or  for  the  administration  of  appropriate  State 
or  local  conservative  mea-sures  which  is  the 
basis  of  an  exemption  from  a  Federal  er.ergy 
conservation  plan  under  section  105  of  this 
Act.  The  Admin Istraur  shall  make  such 
grants  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe  by  rule. 
Sbc.  134.  Rkpobts  on  National  Ejtksgt  Re- 

80t7RCES 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  to  the 
Administrator.  Congress,  the  States,  and  the 
public,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
reliable  data  on  reserves,  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  petroleum  products, 
natiiral  gas,  and  coal,  the  Administrator  shall 
promptly  publish  for  public  comment  a 
regulation  requiring  that  persons  doing 
business  in  the  United  States,  who.  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  are  engaged  In 
exploring,  developing,  processing,  refining. 
or  transporting  by  pipeline,  any  petroleum 
product,  natural  gas,  or  coal,  shall  provide 
detailed  reports  to  the  Administrator  every 
sixty  calendar  days.  Such  repo.'ts  shaJl  show 
for  the  fweceding  sixty  days  such  person's 
(1)  reserves  of  crude  oil.  natural  gas,  and 
coal:  (3)  production  and  destuiation  of  any 
petroleum  product,  nattiral  gas,  and  coal:  (3) 
refinery  runs  by  product*;  and  41  and  other 
data  required  by  the  Administrator  for  such 
purpose  Such  regulation  shall  also  require 
that  such  persons  provide  to  the  Administra- 
tor such  reports  for  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  to  the  date  of  such  person's 
first  sixty  day  report.  Such  regulation  shall 
be  promulgated  30  days  after  such  publica- 
tion. The  Administrator  shall  publish  quar- 
terly in  the  Federal  Register  a  meaningful 
summary  analysis  of  the  daU  provided  by 
such  reports. 

(b)  The  reporting  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  retail  opera- 
tions of  persons  required  to  file  such  reports 
Where  a  person  shows  that  all  or  part  of  the 
data  required  by  this  section  Is  being  re- 
ported by  such  person  to  another  Federal 
agency,  the  Administrator  may  exempt  such 
person  from  reporting  all  or  part  of  such  data 
directly  to  him.  and  upon  such  exemption. 
such  agency  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  provide  such  data  to  the 
Administrator  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  ar^ authorized,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  AdmlnjBtrator.  to  require  eriforce- 
ment  of  such  repo(rtlng  requirements. 

(c)  Upon  a  shWlng  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  by  any  person  that  any  report 
(X  part  thereof  obtained  under  this  section 
from  such  person  or  from  a  F^dera:  agenrv 
would.  If  made  public,  divulge  methods  or 
processes  entitled  to  protection  a?  trace 
secrets  or  other  proprietary  Information  of 
such  person,  such  rep^ort.  or  portion  thereof, 
shall  be  confldentlal  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  section  IPOS  of  title  18  rf  ui* 
United  8t«te-<:  Code  except  that  such  repo.i-t 
or  part  thereof  iha:;  r.ot  be  deemed  conflder.- 
tlal  for  •pv.rpGBfn  r,f  disc; figure  to  ■  !  1  any  de.- 
egate  of  the  Pedera;  Energv  Adminlstratlo' 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  (2| 
the  Attorney  Genera;  the  -Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 


Federal  Power  Commission,  or  the  General 
Accounting  Office  when  necessary  to  carry 
out  thoee  agencies'  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  this  and  other  statutes,  and  (3)  the 
Congress  or  any  Committee  of  Congress  upon 
request  of  the  Chairman.  The  provisions  of 
this  aectlon  shall  expire  on  May  16,  1975. 
Sec.  125    Intb.\statb  Gas 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Power  Cc«nmlsslon 
•*-Uh  respect  to  sales  of  non-Jurlsdlctlonal 
natural  gas 

Sec  126    EiptaATiorr. 

The  authority  under  this  tltl«  to  prescribe 
any  rule  or  order  or  take  other  adticn  tmder 

this  title,  or  to  enforce  any  such  rule  or  or- 
der, shall  expl.-^  on  midnight,  Mav  15,  1976, 
but  such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any  ac- 
tion or  pending  proceedings,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, not  finally  determined  on  such  date,  nor 
any  action  or  proceeding  based  upon  anv  act 
committed  prior  to  midnight,  May  15,  1975. 

S*C.  127.    AUTKOEIZJlTION     OF     APPROPBIATIONS. 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Agency  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act  and  under  ether  laws,  and  to  make 
grants  to  states  under  section  123,  $75,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
and  «75  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
tmder  grants  to  States  tinder  section  123, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  850,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975. 

(ct  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  to  States  tinder  section  116, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  8500.- 
000,000  for   the  fiscal   vear  ending  June  30 

1974 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provision  to  any  person  at 
circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
"Sec.  129.  Price  AirrHORrnr, 

"The  President  shall  exercise  his  authority 
under  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended,  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum' 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  specify  prices  for 
s.T.les  of  crude  oU,  resldiial  fuel  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products  in  or  Imported  Into  the 
United  states  which  avoid  windfall  profits  by 
seUers.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  windfall 
profits  shall  be  defined  as  thoee  profits  which 
are  excessive  or  unreasonable  taking  into 
consideration  normal  pn^t  levels  This  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  only  until  Decem- 
ber 31. 1974." 

"Sec,  130.  Imi^setation  of  LiqxTmzo  Natttkai. 
Gas, 

"The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  .Natural  Gas  Act  (or  anv  oth- 
er provisions  of  :aw)  the  President  may  by 
order,  on  a  finding  that  such  action  would  be 
consistent  to  the  public  Interest,  authorlM 
on  a  shlpme::t-by-shlpment  basis  the  Impor- 
tation of  liquefied  natural  gas  from  a  foreign 
country:  Provided.  hov:efer  That  the  author- 
ity to  act  under  this  section  aha'.;  not  permit 
t.he  Importation  of  liquefied  r.atural  gas 
which  had  not  been  authorized  prior  to  the 
date  of  expiration  of  this  Act  and  which 
Is  m  transit  on  such  date  '  " 

Trn..E     n— COORDINATION    WITH    EN\T- 
RO>rMKSTAL      PROTECTION      REQUIRK- 

ME.VTS 

Src  201.  StrspiNsioN  AtrrHoaiTT 
Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (43  VSC.  1857 
et  seq.)    Is  amended   by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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"Sk.    119.    (»)(l)(A)    The    Admlnlatrttor 
in*7,  for  *ny  p«rkxl  beginxiLng  on  or  after 
tbe  (l»te  of  enActment  of   this  section  and 
•cding  on  or  before  Noyember  1.  1074,  tem- 
porajllj  suspend  an;  stationary  source  fuel 
or  emisaion   lunltation  as   it  applies  to  any 
person,  if  the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
person  will  be  unable  to  comply  with  such 
UmlUtlon  during  such  period  solely  because 
of    unavallahmty    of    types    or    amounts    of 
fuels.  Any  suspension  under  this  pexagraph 
and  any  interim  requirement  on  which  such 
suspension   Ij  oondltlcned   under  paragraph 
(3)   shall  be  exempted  from  any  procedural 
requirements  set  forth  in  this  Act  or  In  any 
other   provision    of   local.   State,   or   Federal 
law:  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B) . 
"iB)    The  Administrator  shall  give  notice 
to  the  pubUc  of  a  suspension  and  afford  the 
public  an  opportunity   for  written  and  oral 
presentation  of  views  prior  to  granting  such 
suspension  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Administrator  for  good  cause  found  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register    In  any  case, 
before  granting  such  a  suspension  he  shall 
give   actual   notice   to   the   Governor   of  the 
State,  and  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the   local   government   entity   in   which    the 
affected  source   or  sources   are  located    The 
granting  or  denial  of  such  suspension  and 
the    Imposition    of   an    Interim   requirement 
shall   be  subject   to  Judicial  review  only  on 
the  grounds  specified  In  paragraphs   (3)  (B) 
and   (2)(C)   of  section  70«  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
proceeding  under  section  3(M(a)(a)    or  307 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  Act 

"(2)  In  Issuing  any  suspension  under 
paragraph  (1)  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  act  on  his  own  motion  without  ap- 
plication by  any  source  or  State. 

"(3)  Any  suspension  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  oompllanoe  with 
such  interim  requirements  as  the  Admin- 
istrates' determines  are  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable Such  interim  requirements  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  lunlted  to.  (A)  a  require- 
ment that  the  source  receiving  the  suspen- 
sion comply  with  such  reporting  requlr*- 
ments  as  the  Administrator  determines  may 
be  necessary.  (B)  such  measures  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  are  necessary  to  avoid 
an  Imminent  and  substantial  endangerment 
to  health  of  persons,  and  (C)  requirements 
that  the  suspension  shall  be  Inapplicable  dur- 
ing any  period  during  which  fuels  which 
would  enable  oompllance  with  the  suspended 
stationary  source  of  fuel  or  emission  limita- 
tions are  In  fact  reasonably  available  to  that 
person  ( as  determined  by  the  Administrator) . 
Por  purposes  of  claase  (C)  of  this  paragraph. 
avaUabUlty  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts which  enable  compliance  shall  not  m^^^ 
a  suspension  inapplicable  to  a  source  de- 
scribed In  subsection  ( b )  ( 1 ) . 
"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(A»  The  term  ■stationary  source  fuel  or 
•mission  limitation'  means  any  emlsaJon 
UmlUtlon,  schedule,  or  timetable  for  oom> 
pllance.  or  other  requirement,  which  ts  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act  (other  than  section 
303.  111(b),  or  112)  or  conUtned  In  an  ap- 
plicable Implementation  plan  and  which  is 
designed  to  limit  sUUonary  source  emissions 
resulting  from  combustion  of  fuels.  Includ- 
ing a  prohibition  on.  or  specUJcatlon  of.  the 
use  of  any  fuel  of  any  type  or  grade  or  poUu- 
tlon  characteristic  thereof 

"(B)  The  term  'stationary  source'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion 111(a)(3). 

■'(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(31  of  this  subsection,  any  fuel-bumlng 
stationary  source  (A)  which  is  prohibited 
from  using  petroleum  products  or  natural 
gas  as  fuel  by  reason  of  an  order  issued  un- 
der section  10«(a)  o'  the  Energy  Emergencr 
Act^  or  which  the  %  ^-nlnutrator  determines 
began  conversion  to  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel 


during  the  90-day  period  ending  on  December 
16,  1973.  and  (B)  which  converts  to  the  use 
of  coal  as  fuel,  shall  not,  until  January  1. 
1979.  be  prohibited,  by  reason  of  the  appUea- 
Uon  of  any  air  pollution  requirament,  from 
burning  ooal  which  Is  available  to  such 
source. 

•■(3)  (A)   Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsecUon 
shaU  apply  to  a  source,  only  if  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  emissions  from  the  source 
wUl  not  materially  contribute  to  a  significant 
risk  to  public  health  and  if  the  source  has 
submitted   to  ths  Administrator   a  plan   for 
compliance  for  such   source   which   the  Ad- 
ministrator has  approved,  after  notice  to  in- 
terested  persons  and  opportunity   for   pres- 
entation of  views    1  Including  oral   presenta- 
tions of  views)    A  plan  submitted  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  approved  o.ily  if 
It  provides  (I)  reasonable  assurance  that  such 
source  wUl  achieve  at  least  the  same  degree 
of  emission  reduction  by  January  1.  1979,  as 
It   U  required   to  achieve   by  the  applicable 
Implementation  plan  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section;    (U)    for  compU- 
anoe  by  the  means  specified  In  subparagraph 
(B)   in  accordance  with  a  schedule  for  com- 
pliance which  meets  the  requirements  of  such 
subparagraph:  and  (ill)  that  such  source  will 
comply  with  requlremenU  which  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  preecrlbe  to  assure  that  emis- 
sions from  such  source  will   not  materially 
contribute    to   a    significant    risk    to    public 
health.  The  Administrator  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  any  such  plan  within  80  days  after 
such  plan  Is  submitted 

■■(B)  The  Administrator  ahall  by  regulation 
prescribe  requirements  that  sources  to  which 
this  subeecuon  applies  submit  and  obtain 
approval  of  schedules  of  compliance  Such 
regulaUons  shaU  include  requlremenU  that 
such  schedules  shall  include  dates  by  which 
such  source  must  (1)  enter  into  contracts 
or  other  enforceable  obligations  for  obtaining 
a  long-term  supply  of  coal  or  coal  by-prod- 
ucu  (which  contracts  or  obligations  must 
have  received  prior  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
trator) .  and  ( 11)  take  steps  to  obtain  contln- 
uoua  emisaton  reduction  systems  necessary 
to  permit  such  coal  or  ooal  by-products  to 
be  burned  in  compliance  with  the  applicable 
ImplementaUon  plan  (which  steps  and  sys- 
tems must  have  received  prior  approval  of 
the  Administrator).  Such  regulations  shall 
also  require  that  the  source  achieve  as  ex- 
peditiously as  pracucable  considering  the 
type  of  coal  to  be  used  ( but  not  later  than 
January  1.  1979)  the  same  degree  of  emission 
reduction  as  it  is  required  to  achieve  by  the 
appUcable  implemenution  plan  in  effect  on 
tlM  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  Such 
PS«uUUons  shall  also  Include  such  interim 
requirements  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mlnee  are  reasonable  and  pracucable  includ- 
ing requirements  described  in  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(3). 

■*(C)  The  Administrator  (after  notice  to  In- 
terested persons  and  opportunity  for  presen- 
tation of  views,  including  oral  presentaUons 
Of  views  to  the  extent  practicable)  d)  shall 
prohibit  the  use  of  coal  by  a  source  to  which 
paragraph  (U  applies  if  he  determines  that 
the  use  of  coal  by  such  source  U  Ukely  to 
materially  contribute  to  a  significant  risk  to 
pubUo  health:  or  (U)  may  require  such 
source  to  use  a  parUcular  grade  of  ooal  of 
any  parUcular  type,  grade,  or  polluuon  char- 
•ctertottc  if  such  coal  Is  available  to  such 
source  Nothing  in  this  subsection  !«haJl  pro- 
hibit a  State  or  local  agency  from  taking 
action  which  the  Administrator  Is  authortaed 
to  take  under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  thU  subsection  the 
term  air  pollutloti  requirement'  means  any 
•mission  limitation,  schedule,  or  timeUble 
for  compliance,  or  other  requirement  which 
Is  preecrlbed  under  any  Federal.  SUte.  or 
loaU  Uw  or  regulaUon.  Including  this  Act 
(except  for  any  requirement  prescribed  un- 
<l«r  this  subsection,  section  803).  and  which 
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la  designed  to  limit  sUtlonary  source  emis- 
sions resulting  from  combustion  of  f'aels  (in- 
cluding a  restncUon  on  the  lute  or  content  of 
fuels )  A  conversion  to  coal  to  which  thu 
subsection  applies  shsil  not  be  deemed  to  be 
a  modification  for  purp<jees  of  se<.ti<>n  11 1(a) 
(2)  and  I  4)  of  this  Act 

■■(4)  A  souroe  U.>  which  this  subeectlon 
applies  may  ipon  the  expiration  of  the  ex- 
emption ;nder  paragraph  ili.  obtain  a  one 
year  p.»tp<.nement  of  the  application  of  any 
r»qulr««m<?nt  if  an  applicable  Implementation 
plan  under  the  .renditions  and  in  the  manner 
provided  In  8e<~tlon  110  fi 

c  T^.e  Admlnlstr»U)r  may  by  rule  estab- 
lish priorities  '.inder  which  maniifaoturer*  or 
oontlnuo.ui  emission  reduction  systems  sha.; 
pr^>vlde  such  systems  Ui  users  there«if.  ir  he 
f.nds  that  prUjntlea  mi;st  be  Impijsed  In  •irAtr 
to  assure  that  such  systems  are  first  provided 
to  users  In  air  quality  ciontroi  regl.jns  with 
the  most  severe  air  pollutUjn  No  nUe  under 
this  subsecUon  may  Impair  the  (jbllgatlon  or 
any  contract  entered  into  before  enactment 
of  this  secuon  No  SUte  or  poliucal  sub- 
division may  require  any  person  to  use  a 
continuous  emission  reduction  sysUm  for 
which  priorities  have  been  established  under 
this  subsecUon  except  In  accordance  with 
such  priorities 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shaU  study  and 
rvporx,  to  Congress  not  Uter  than  May  31 
1974.  with  respect  to— 

•"(l)  the  present  and  projected  Impact  on 
the  program  under  this  Act  of  fuel  short- 
ages and  of  allocation  and  end -use  aUoca- 
tlon  programs; 

■■'^'    avallabUity    of    continuous    emission 

reduction  technology  (Including  projecUons 
respecting  the  Ume.  cost,  and  number  of 
units  svallable)  and  the  effect  that  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction  systems  would 
have  on  the  total  environment  and  on  sup- 
plies of  fuel  and  electricity; 

"(3)  the  number  of  sotiroes  and  locations 
which  must  use  such  technology  based  on 
projected  fuel  avaUablllty  daU: 

"(4)  priority  schedule  for  ImplemenuUon 
of  continuous  emission  reduction  techroloer 
based  on  public  health  or  air  quality 

"1 5)  evaluation  of  avallabUlty  of  technol- 
ogy to  bum  municipal  solid  waste  In  these 
sources:  including  Ume  schedules,  priorities 
analysts  of  unregulated  pollutants  which  will 
be  emitted  and  balancing  of  health  benefits 
and  detriments  from  burning  solid  waste  and 
of  economic  costs: 

■■(«)  projections  of  air  quality  Impact  of 
fuel  ahoruges  and  allocations 

strl*Ili!r*i"*'l^"  "^  MtemaUve  contrT>l 
strategies  for  the  stuinment  and  malnU- 
nance  of  naUonal  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ar^orsulfur  oxides  within  the  time  frames 
prescribed  in  the  Act.  Including  associated 
considerations  of  cost,  time  frlmes.  fe«ll- 
bllUy.  and  effecuveneae  of  such  alternative 
control  straugles  as  compared  to  suuonary 
source  fuel  and  emission  rt.gulatlons 
^Jl\  P'^'^'P^  allocations  of  continuous 
^^°.°e^1^'°"  technology  for  nonsolld 
waste   producing   systems   to  source,   which 

?^Jr  >,*^"  ^  ^^'^''  •^"'^  »»«•  byprod- 
ucts  technologically,  ecoocsnlcally.  and  with - 

f^:  2^  "^  ''"''"'  *'**'"*•  -''^y'  *"'*  '^l- 
•■(9)  puna  for  monitoring  or  requiring 
source,  to  which  this  section  appUes  to 
monitor  the  impact  of  actions  unSer  thi^ 
»*cUon  on  concentrauon  of  sulfur  dioxide  in 
the  ambient  air 
"(ei   No  State  or  poUUcal  subdivision  may 

^n^mLf*™^"  ^  "'''""  *  •u«P*n3lon  has 
been  granud  under  subsecUon  (a)  to  use  any 
fuel  the  unavallablUty  of  which  Is  the  basU 
or  such  person^s  suspension  (except  that  this 
preempUon  shall  not  apply  to  requlremenU 
Identical  to  Federal  interim  requlremenU 
under  subsection  (a)  ) . 

'■(f)(1)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  whom  a  suspension  has  been  granted 
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under  subsection  (a)(1)  to  vlolaU  any  re- 
quirement on  which  the  suspension  is  con- 
dlUoned  pursuant  to  subsecUon   (a)(3). 

■■(2)  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
violate  any  rule  under  subsection  (ci 

"(3)  It  shall  t)e  unlawful  for  the  owner  at 
operator  of  any  source  to  fall  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  under  subsection  ib)  or 
any  regulation,  plan  or  schedule  thereunder 
"(4)  It  8hall  be  unlawful  for  ai^y  person 
to  fall  to  comply  with  an  Interim  require- 
ment under  subsecUon  ( 1 1  ( 3 ) 

"(gi  Beginning  January  1,  iy75,  the  Ad- 
mlnls;ra*.^jr  .iha.l  publish  at  i.o  ,e.ss  than  180- 
day  Intervals,  in  the  Federal  Re)<l5ter  the 
following 

"(1)  A  concise  summary  of  progress  re- 
porU  which  are  required  to  be  filed  by  any 
person  or  source  owner  or  operator  to  which 
subeeotlon  (b)  applies.  Such  p.'T:>gres8  rpports 
shall  report  on  the  sUtus  of  ojmpUance  with 
all  requlremenU  which  have  been  imposed  by 
the  Administrator  under  such  subsections 
"(2)  Up-to-daU  findings  on  the  Impact  of 
this  secUon  upon — 

"(A)  appUcable  Implemenution  plai^,  and 
"(B)  ambient  air  quaUty 
"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
the  power  of  the  Administrator  to  deal  with 
sources  presenting  an  Imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangerment  to  the  health  of  per- 
sons under  section  303  of  this  Act. 

■■  ( I )  (1 )  In  order  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
early  phaseout  of  exlsung  electric  generating 
facilities  during  the  energy  emergency,  and 
electric  generating  power  plant  (A)  which, 
because  of  the  age  and  condition  of  the  plant, 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  service  permanently  no 
laUr  than  January  1,  1980.  according  to  the 
power  supply  plan  (In  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act) 
of  the  operator  of  such  plant,  (B)  for  which 
a  certification  to  that  effect  has  been  filed  by 
the  plant  with  the  Envlronmenui  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  (C)  for  which  the  Commission  has  deter- 
mined that  the  certification  has  been  made 
In  good  faith  and  that  the  plan  to  cease 
operations  no  later  than  January  1.  1980.  will 
be  carried  out  as  planned  In  light  of  existing 
and  prospective  power  supply  requirements, 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  single  one-year  post- 
ponement as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 

■■(2)  Prior  to  the  daU  on  which  any  plant 
eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  U  required  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  of  an  appli- 
cable Implemenution  plan,  such  source  may 
apply  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUU  In  which  the  plant  Is  lo- 
cated) to  the  Administrator  to  postpone  the 
applicability  of  such  requirement  to  such 
source  for  not  more  than  one  year.  If  the 
Administrator  determines,  afUr  balancing 
the  risk  to  public  health  and  welfare  which 
may  be  associated  with  a  pcwtponement,  that 
compliance  with  ar.y  siirh  r»'<5iilr*ment  la 
not  reasonable  m  llRht  or  the  pn^!ect*d  use- 
ful life  of  the  plant,  the  avallabllitv  of  raU 
base  Increases  to  psy  for  such  coet«.  and 
other  approprlsU  factors,  then  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  grant  a  poetponement  of  any 
such  requirements 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  a  con- 
dition of  any  postponement  under  paragraph 
(2).  prescribe  such  Inten.m  requirements  as 
are  practicable  and  reasonable  In  light  of 
the  crlUrla  In  paragraph  ■  2  - 

■■(J)(l)  The  AdmU.UtrBU.r  rr.av  arter  pub- 
lic notice  and  opportur.lty  for  presentation 
of  views  In  accordance  with  secttnr.  ,'^53  of 
title  8.  United  SUtes  Cc<\e  and  arter  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Pederal  Energy  Emergency 
Administration  designate  penujns  Ui  whom 
fuel  exchange  order  should  be  issued  The 
purpose  of  such  deslKr.atlon  shall  be  to  avoid 
or  minimize  the  adverse  impact  on  public 
health  of  any  suspension  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  conversion  to  coal  un- 
der subsection  (b)  or  of  any  allocation  under 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act  or  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 


"(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy-  Administration  sh&U  issue  exchange 
orders  to  such  persons  as  are  designated  bv 
the  Administrator  under  paragraph  ( 1 ;  re- 
quiring the  exchange  of  any  fuel  subject  to 
allocation  under  the  preceding  Acts  eflecUve 
no  later  than  46  days  afur  the  daU  of  the 
designation  under  paragraph  ( 1 1 .  unless  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration determines,  after  consuiutlon  with 
the  AdmlnUtrator,  that  the  cosu  or  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  resulting  frojn  such  ex- 
cliange  order  will  be  excessive 

1 3)  Violation  of  any  exchange  order  is- 
sued under  paragraph  (2)  shaU  be  a  pro- 
hibited act  and  shall  be  subject  to  enforce- 
ment action  and  sancUons  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  the  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  • 

SKC      202       IMPUEMINTATION     PLAN     RXVIBIOIJS 

IS'  Section  llOfai  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Is  amended  In  paragraph  (3i  by  Inserting 
■■(A  ■'  after  "iSi"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new  subparagraph 

■'(B)(1)  For  any  a!r  quality  control  region 
In  which  there  has  been  a  conversion  to  coal 
imder  section  1 19(b) ,  the  Administrator  shall 
review  the  applicable  implemenution  plan 
and  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
such  conversion  det^ermine  whether  such  plan 
must  be  revised  In  order  to  achieve  the  na- 
tional primary  or  secondary  standard  which 
the  plan  implements  If  the  Administrator 
deUrmlnes  that  any  such  plan  Is  inadequate. 
he  shall  require  that  a  plan  revision  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  SUte  within  three  months 
after  the  date  of  notice  to  the  State  of  such 
determination.  Any  plan  revision  which  Is 
submitted  by  the  SUte  afUr  notice  and  pub- 
lic hearing  shall  t>e  approved  or  dlsi^jproved 
by  the  Administrator,  after  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  but  no  laUr 
than  three  months  after  the  date  required 
for  submission  of  the  revised  plan.  If  a  plan 
provision  (or  p>ortlon  thereof)  is  disapproved 
(or  If  a  StaU  falls  to  submit  a  plan  revision) , 
the  Administrator  shall,  after  public  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  pro- 
mulgated R  revised  plan  (or  portion  thereof) 
not  later  than  three  months  after  the  date 
required  for  approval  or  disapproval 

•■(2)  Any  requirement  for  a  plan  revision 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  any  plan  require- 
ment promulgated  by  the  Administrator  un- 
der such  paragraph  shall  Include  reasonable 
and  practicable  measures  to  minimize  the 
effect  on  the  public  health  of  any  conversion 
to  which  section  119(b)   applies." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  110  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1867  O-S)  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c) ";  by 
r^esignatmg  paxacraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (3) 
a«  8ubpara»rraphs  i  A  i .  (  B) .  and  (C) ,  respec- 
tively, and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph 

■'(2)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
a  study  and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
C-immltt©©  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
senutives  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
WorlLs  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  not  later 
than  May  1  1974  on  the  necessity  of  park- 
ing surcharge  management  of  parking  sup- 
ply, and  preferential  bus  carp' >o:  lane  regu- 
lations as  part  of  the  applicable  Implemen- 
ution plans  reqiilred  under  this  section  to 
achieve  and  maintain  natlonaj  primarv  am- 
bient air  qualltv  standards  The  study  shall 
Include  an  as.>~ps.sment  of  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  such  regulations,  consideration  of 
alternative  means  of  reducing  toUl  vehicle 
miles  traveled  a.nd  an  asses-sment  of  the 
Impact  of  such  regulations  on  other  Federal 
and  State  programs  dealing  with  energv  or 
transportation  In  the  course  of  such  studv. 
the  Admininrator  shall  cionsult  with  other 
Federal  ofDclals  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 


tration, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality 

"(B)  No  parking  surcharge  regulation  may 
be  required  by  the  Administrator  under  para- 
graph 111  of  this  sutjsection  as  a  part  of 
an  ^plicable  implemenution  plan  Ail  park- 
ing surcharge  regulations  previously  required 
by  the  AdmlnUtrator  shall  be  void  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  This 
subparagraph  shall  net  prevent  the  Adminl*- 
trator  from  approving  parking  surcbarges  if 
they  are  adopted  and  submitted  by  a  State 
as  past  of  an  appUcable  Implemenution  plan 
The  Administrator  may  not  condition  ap- 
proval of  any  applicable  Implemenution  plan 
submitted  by  a  SUte  on  such  plan's  includ- 
ing a  pairklng  surcharge  regulation. 

■'(C|  The  Administrator  is  authorized  tc- 
suspend  untO  January  i,  1975.  the  effecUve 
date  ot  applicability  of  any  regulations  for 
the  management  of  parking  supply  or  any 
requirement  that  such  regulations  be  a  part 
of  an  applicable  implementation  plan  ap- 
proved or  promulgated  under  this  section, 
TTie  exercise  of  the  authority  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  prevent  the  Adminis- 
trator frc)m  apprx5vi:ig  such  regulaUons  if 
they  ar*  adopted  and  rubmltted  by  a  State 
as  p&TX  at  an  applicable  implemenution  plan 
If  the  AdmUiistrator  exercisee  the  auth'arity 
under  this  subparagraph,  regulations  requir- 
ing a  review  or  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  pro- 
posed parking  facilities  before  conslr-jctlon 
which  uke  effect  on  or  after  January  1,  1675. 
shall  not  apply  to  parkiiig  facilities  on  which 
construction  ha*  been  lnltuit*d  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  psj-agraph  the 
term  ■parking  surcharge  regu.ation  means  a 
r©g\a»tlon  Imposing  or  reiquir.ng  the  imposi- 
tion ot  any  tax  surcharge  fee  or  other 
charge  on  parlting  spaces  or  any  other  area 
used  for  the  temporary  s',ora^e  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. The  term  mar;agement  of  parking 
supply'  shall  Include  any  requirement  pro- 
viding that  any  new  facility  containing  a 
given  number  of  paj-k.ng  .spacer  shall  re- 
ceive a  jjermlt  or  other  prior  approval  issu- 
ance of  which  Is  to  be  conditioned  on  air 
quality  considerations  TTie  term  'preferenUal 
bus/carpool  lane'  shall  include  any  require- 
ment for  the  setting  aside  of  one  or  more 
lanes  of  a  street  or  highway  on  a  ptertaanent 
or  temporajy  tieels  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
buses  and  or  carpools," 
Sec.  203    Motob  Vehicu  Emissions 

(a)  Section  202(b)  d  )  i  A)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  stxlkitig  out  •'1975"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "1977":  and  by  Insert- 
ing afttsr  "(A)"  the  following:  "T^he  regula- 
tions under  subsecUon  lai  applicable  to 
emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocar- 
bons from  light-duty  vehicles  and  englnet 
manufactured  dur.iig  mode!  years  :S76  and 
1976  shall  conuin  .standards  which  are 
identical  to  the  'mtenm  standards  which 
were  prescribed  .as  of  Deoembe*-  1,  1973  i  un- 
der  paragraph  iSiiAi  of  this  subsection  for 
light-duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  model  yesj  1676" 

lb  I  Section  202(biilMBr  of  such  .Act  Is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "1976  and  mse.-tlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "1978  ",  and  by  ii^serung  after 
"iBi"  the  following  'The  regulations  under 
subsection  lai  applicable  to  emissions  oC 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light-duty  veniclee 
and  engines  manufactured  during  model 
years  1975  and  1976  shall  contain  standards 
which  are  Identical  to  the  standards  which 
were  prescribed  (as  of  December  1  1973) 
under  subsection  lai  for  light-duty  vehicles 
and  er.glnes  manufactured  during  model 
year  1975  The  regulations  under  subsecUon 
I  a  !  applicable  to  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engine."! 
manufactured  during  mode)  year  1977  shall 
o.)nUin  sUndards  which  provide  that  emis- 
sions of  such  vehicles  and  erigmes  may  not 
exceed  2  0  grams  per  vehicle  mile." 

■c,    Section   202i  b)  i  5i  •,  A  ,    of  such   Act   Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 
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"(8)  (A)  At  any  time  utter  January  1,  H>7». 
any  manufacturer  may  flJe  with  the  Adminla- 
trator  an  application  requesting  the  suspen- 
alon  for  on©  year  only  of  the  effecttve  date  of 
any  emission  standard  required  by  paragraph 
(1){A)  with  respect  to  such  manufact'irer 
for  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufac 
tured  In  model  year  1977.  The  Admlnlatrmtor 
•hall  make  his  determination  with  respect 
to  any  such  application  within  80  days.  If 
he  determines.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  that  such  suspen- 
alon  should  be  granted,  he  shall  simultane- 
ously with  such  determlnaUon  prescribe  by 
regulation  interim  emission  standards  which 
shaU  apply  (in  iteu  of  the  standards  required 
to  be  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this 
subsection)  to  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide 
or  hydrocarbons  (or  both)  from  such  vehicles 
and  engines  manufactured  during  model  rear 
1977. ••  ' 

<d)  Section  202(b)  (5)  (B)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act   Is  repealed  and   the  following  subpara- 
graphs redesignated  accordingly. 
Sac.  304.  CoKToaitiNc  Amkndmknts. 

(a)(1)  Section  n3(a)  (3)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  strUtLng  out  "or"  before 
"112(c)".  by  Inserting  a  comma  In  Ueu 
thereof.  aJid  by  inserting  after  "basardous 
emissions"  the  following:  ",  or  119(f)  {re- 
la  ung  to  priorities  and  certain  other  require- 
ments) ". 

(2)  Section  n3(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  b>-  striking  out  "or  U2(c)"  and  In- 
•ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  ".  112(c).  or  119(f)  • 

(3>  Section  113(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strlltlng  out  "or  section  lia(c)  " 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  section  112 
(c).  or  section  119(f)". 

(4)  Section  114(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "119  or"  before  "303". 

(b)  Section  116  of  the  aean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "119(c)  and  (e)."  be- 
fore  -206". 

8bc.  205  PaoTTcnoN  or  Pttbuc  Hxalth  and 
Ekvisok  msnt  . 
(a)  Any  allocation  program  provided  for 
to  title  I  of  this  Act  or  in  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  Include  meas- 
ures to  assure  that  avaUable  low  stilfur  fuel 
will  be  distributed  on  a  priority  basis  to 
those  areas  of  the  coxmtry  designated  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  as  requiring  low  sulfur  fuel  to 
avoid  or  minimize  adverse  Impact  on  public 
health 

(bi  In  order  to  determine  the  health  ef- 
fects of  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  to  the  air 
resulting  from  any  conversions  to  burning 
coal  pursuant  to  section  lOfl.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  and  In  cooperation 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
conduct  a  study  of  chronic  effects  among  ex- 
poeed  population*.  The  sum  of  (3.500  000  U 
authorised  to  be  approprtated  for  such  a 
8-udy  In  order  to  assure  that  long-term 
studies  can  be  conducted  without  inter- 
ruption, suc^  sums  as  are  appropruted  shall 
be  avaUable  until  expended. 

(c)  No  action  taken  under  this  Act  shall 
^or  a  period  of  1  year  after  Inlttotlon  of  such 
action,  be  deemed  a  major  Federal  action 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment  within  the  meaning  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
19«e  f83  Stat.  K6)  However,  before  any  ac- 
tion under  this  Act  that  has  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  environment  U  taken,  if  prac- 
ticable, or  In  any  event  within  60  days  after 
such  action  Is  taken,  an  environmental  eval- 
uation with  analysu  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired under  section  102(2)  (Ci  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable  within  this  time 
constraint  shall  be  prepared  and  cU-ctUated 
to  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  to  the  public  for  a  30- 


<lay  comment  period  after  which  a  public 
hearing  shall  be  held  upon  request  to  re- 
view ouutandlng  envtrrnmental  Issuaa.  Such 
an  evaluation  shaU  not  ba  required  where 
the  action  In  question  has  been  preceded  by 
cxjmpllance  with  the  National  Knvlronmental 
Policy  Act  by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
Any  action  taken  under  this  Act  which  wui 
be  In  effect  for  more  than  a  one  year  period 
(Other  than  action  taken  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section)  or  any  action 
to  extend  an  action  to  take  this  Act  to  a  total 
period  of  more  than  1  year  thaU  be  subject 
to  the  full  provisions  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

'd)  Notwtthstandlng  aubaecUon  (c)  of  this 
s««Uon.  In  order  to  expedite  the  prompt  con. 
strucUon  of  facllitlea  for  the  Importation  of 
hyrlroelectrlc  energy  thereby  helping  to  re- 
duce the  shortage  of  petroleum  products  In 
the  United  Statea,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission  is   hereby   authorUod   and   directed 
to  issue  a  PresldenUal  permit  pursuant   to 
Executive  Order  10486  of  September  3.  1953, 
for  the  construction,  operation,  malutenance 
and  connecuon  of  faculties  for   the   trans- 
mission of  electric  energy  at  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  without  preparing  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  pursuant  to 
secUon    102  of   the   NaUonal   Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Sut.  856)   for  facul- 
ties for  the  tranamlaalon  of  electric  energy 
between  Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  vlcimty  of  Fort  Covington.  New  York. 
Sac    206    Enxect  CoNsaavATioif  Stttdt 
(a)   The  Administrator  of  the  PMeral  En- 
ergy  Administration  shaU   conduct  a  study 
on  potential  methods  of  energy  conservation 
and.  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  submit  to 
Congreaa    a   report   on    the    resiUta   of  such 
study.  The  study  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following. 

(1)  the  energy  conservation  potenUal  of 
restricting  exports  of  fuels  or  energy-inten- 
sive products  or  goods,  including  an  analysis 
of  balance  of  payments  and  foreign  relations 
ImpUcatlons  of  any  such  restrictions; 

(2)  federally  sponsored  Incentives  for  the 
use  of  public  transit.  Uicludlng  the  need  for 
authority  to  require  additional  prtxluctlon  of 
buses  or  other  means  of  public  transit  and 
Federal  subsidies  for  the  duration  of  the 
energy  emergency  for  reduced  fares  and  addi- 
tional expenses  Incurred  because  of  Increased 
service: 

(3)  altemauve  requirements,  incentives  or 
disincentives  for  IncreaMig  industrial  re- 
cycling and  resource  recovery  in  order  to 
reduce  energy  demand.  Including  the  eco- 
nomic costs  and  fuel  consumption  trade-off 
which  may  be  aaaoclated  with  such  recycling 
and  Peaource  recovery  In  lieu  of  transporta- 
tion and  use  of  virgin  materials; 

(4)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  electrifying 
rjU  llw»  in  the  United  SUtes  with  a  hl^ 
<Jenslty  of  traffic;   Including   (A)   the  capital 

jCo»t»  of  such  electrification,  the  oU  fuel  econ- 
omies derived  from  such  electrification  the 
abUlty  of  existing  power  faculties  to  supply 
the  additional  power  load,  and  the  amount 
of  coal  or  other  foseU  fuels  required  to  gen- 
erate the  power  required  for  raUroad  electrl- 
ncatlon.  and  IB)  the  advantages  to  the  en- 
vironment of  electrification  of  railroads  Ui 
t«Tns  of  reduced  fuel  consumption  and  air 
poUutlon  and  dlaadvantagea  to  the  environ- 
ment from  increaaed  use  of  foasU  fuel  such 
as  coal;  and 

<5)  means  for  Incentives  or  disincentives 
to  increase  efficiency  of  Industrial  use  of 
energy. 

(b)  Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatlon.  after  consulUtlon  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  A<lmlnl»trator,  shall  submit  to 
the  Congi»«a  for  appropriate  action  an 
Emergency  UMt  TranaporUtlon  AssUtance 
Plan"  for  the  purpoae  of  conserving  energy 
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by  expanding  and  Improving  public  mass 
transportation  systems  and  encouraging  in- 
creased rldershlp  as  alternatives  to  automo- 
bUe  travel. 

(c)  Such  plan  abaU  Include,  but  ahall  not 
be  limited  to — 

(1)  recommendations  for  emergency  tem- 
porary grants  to  assist  SUtes  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies  and  agencies  thereof  in  the  pay- 
ment of  operating  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  expanded  mass 
transporutlon   service   In   urban  areas; 

(2)  recommendations  for  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  purchase  of  buses 
and  rolimg  stock  for  fixed  raU.  Including 
the  feaslbUlty  of  accelerating  the  tlmeUble 
for  such  aaslsUnce  under  section  142(a)(2) 
of  tlUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code  (the  "Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973").  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  capacity  for  and 
encouraging  Increaaed  use  of  public  mass 
transporutlon  systems: 

(3)  recommendations  for  a  program  of 
demonstration  projects  to  determUje  the 
feasibility  of  fare-free  and  low-fare  urban 
mass  transporutlon  systems.  Including  re- 
duced rates  for  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons during  nonpeak  hours  of  transportation: 

(4)  recommendations  for  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  construction  of 
fringe  and  transportation  corridor  parkUig 
facuiues  to  serve  bus  and  other  mass  trans- 
porutlon passengers; 

(5)  recommendations  on  the  feasibility  of 
providing  tax  Uicentlves  for  persons  who  use 
public  mass  transporutlon  systems. 

(d)  In  consiUUtlon  with  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porutlon shall  make  an  Investigation  and 
study  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  energy 
and  assuring  that  the  essential  fuel  needs 
of  the  United  SUtes  wUl  be  met  by  develop- 
ing a  high-speed  ground  transportation  sys- 
tem between  the  cities  of  Tijuana  In  the 
State  of  Baja  CalUornla.  Mexico,  and  Van- 
couver In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
Canada,  by  way  of  the  cities  of  Seattle  In  the 
SUte  of  Washington,  Portland  In  the  SUte 
of  Oregon,  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 
Fresno.  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  in  the 
SUte  of  California.  In  carrying  out  such 
investigation  and  study  the  Secretary  shall 
consider,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to— 

11 )  the  efficiency  of  energy  utUlzatlon  and 
Unpact  on  energy  resources  of  such  a  system 
includUig  the  future  impact  of  existing 
transportation  systems  on  energy  resources 
If  such  a  system  is  not  established; 

(2)  coordination  with  other  studies  un- 
dertaken on  the  State  and  local  level;  and 

(3)  such  other  matters  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

The  Secretary  of  Transporutlon  shall  re- 
port the  resulto  of  the  study  and  Investiga- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Act.  together  with  his 
recommendations,  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  no  later  than  December  31.  1974. 
Sec  207  Repobts 

The  Administrator  of  the  Envtronmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31.  1975.  on  the  Im- 
plemenutlon  of  sections  201  through  206  of 
this  title. 

Sec  208.  FtJEt.  Economt  STtroT. 

Title  n  of  the  CTean  Air  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  213  as  section  214 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"rvrx.   ECONOMY   IMPKOVEMENT  niOM   NIW 
MOTOB    VXHICLXS 

"Sec  213.  (a)(1)  The  Admlni.strat.  r  and 
the  SecreUry  of  Transporutlon  shail  con- 
duct a  Joint  studv  ar.d  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  Putes  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  and  the  Committees  on  P^ibllc 
Works  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Senate  within  120  dsvs  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  concerning  the 
practlcabUlty  of  esubllshing  a  fuel  economy 
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Improvement  sUndard  of  20  percent  for  new 
motor  vehicles  inanufartured  during  and 
after  model  year  1980  Such  study  and  re- 
port shall  Include  b'it  nt  t  b«>  limited  Ui  the 
technological  problems  of  meeting  any  such 
SUndard.  Including  ihp  ipadtime  involved. 
the  test  procedures  required  to  deUrmlne 
compliance:  the  economic  coets  as8<>clat«<l 
with  such  SUndard  ln'~liidlng  any  bene- 
ficial economic  impart,  the  varloiis  means 
of  enforcing  such  standard,  the  effect  on 
consumption  of  natural  resources.  Including 
energy  consumed,  and  the  impact  of  appli- 
cable safety  and  emission  sUndards  In  the 
course  of  performing  such  study,  Uie  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  utUlze  the  research  prevlovisly 
performed  In  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
utlon, and  the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  may 
review  such  report  before  lis  submission  to 
Congress  but  the  OtBce  may  not  revise  the 
report  or  delay  Its  submission  beyond  the 
dale  prescribed  for  Its  subin:s«on.  and  may 
submit  to  Congress  its  comments  respecting 
such  report.  In  connection  with  such  study. 
the  Administrator  may  utilize  the  authortly 
provided  in  section  307(a)  of  this  Act  to  ob- 
tain necessary  Information. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'fuel  economy  improvement  sUndard' 
means  a  requirement  of  a  ptercentage  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  miles  of  transporu- 
tlon provided  by  a  manufacturer's  entire 
annual  production  of  new  motor  vehicles 
per  unit  of  fuel  consumed,  as  determined 
for  each  manufacturer  in  accordance  with 
test  procedures  esUbllshed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  term 
shall  not  Include  any  requirement  for  any 
design  standard  or  any  other  requirement 
specifying  or  otherwise  limiting  the  manu- 
facturer's discretion  in  deciding  how  to  com- 
ply with  the  fuel  economy  Improvement 
standard  by  any  lawful  means." 

TITLJE   m— STUDIES    AND   REPORTS 

Sec.  301.   Agency   Stxtdiks 

The   foUowlng   studies   shall    be    conducted, 

with  reports  on  their  resulU  submitted  to  the 

Congress : 

( 1 )  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act: 

(A)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Emergency  Administration  shall  conduct 
a  review  of  all  rulings  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  SUbUlzatlon  Act 
to  determine  If  such  rulings  and  regulations 
are  contributing  to  the  shortage  of  fuels  and 
of  materials  associated  with  the  production 
of  energy  supplies. 

(B)  All  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
Including  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies, 
are  directed  to  undertake  a  survey  of  all 
activities  over  which  they  have  special 
expertise  or  Jurisdiction  and  Identify  and 
recommend  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent specific  proposals  to  significantly  in- 
crease energy  supply  or  to  reduce  energy 
demand  through  conservation  programs. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  specific  Incen- 
tives to  Increase  energy  supply,  reduce  de- 
mand, to  encourage  private  industry  and  In- 
dlvldufll  persons  to  subscribe  to  the  gofUs 
of  this  Act.  This  study  shall  also  Include  an 
analysis  of  the  prlce-elastlclty  of  demand  for 
gasoline. 

(D)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive Impact  cf  energy  shortages  upon  employ- 
ment. Such  report  shall  conuin  an  assess- 
ment of  the  adequacy  of  existing  programs 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  adversely  affected 
workers,  together  with  legislative  recom- 
mendations appropriate  to  meet  such  needs, 
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Includnng  revisions  in  the  unemployment 
insurance  ievela, 

lE)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secreta.'v  it  Cmnierce  are  directed  v..  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  report  of  il)  United 
S'ates  exports  to  petroleum  products  and 
other  energy  sources,  and  i3)  foreign  in- 
vestment in  production  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  other  energj-  sources  to  determine 
the  consistency  or  lack  thereof  of  the  Na- 
tion s  trade  policy  and  foreign  investment 
p<:)licy  with  domestic  energy  conservation 
eSoris.  Such  report  shall  Include  recom- 
mendations for  legislation. 

i2i  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .^ct 

(A)  The  Administrator  sl^iali  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  no  lat«r  than  May 
15,  1974,  a  plan  for  providing  Incentives  for 
the  increased  use  of  public  transporutlon 
and  Federal  subsidies  for  malnuined  or  re- 
duced fares  and  additional  expenses  Incurred 
because  of  Increased  service  for  the  duration 

of  the  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  Section  

the  plan  provided  for  In  this  section  shaU  be 
considered  an  energy  conservation  plan. 

(B)  The  Administrator  of  the  FEEA  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  actions  to  be 
Uken  regarding  the  problem  of  the  sitting 
of  energy  producing  faculties. 

(C)  The  Administrator  of  the  FEEA  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  further  development 
of  the  hydroelectric  power  resources  of  the 
Nation,  Including  an  assessment  of  present 
and  proposed  projects  already  authorized  by 
Congress  and  the  potential  of  other  hydro- 
electric power  resources,  including  tidal 
power  and  geothermal  steam. 

(D)  The  Administrator  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  encouraging 
the  conversion  of  coal  to  crude  oil  and  other 
Uquld  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons. 

(E)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  shall 
study  methods  for  accelerating  leases  of 
energy  resources  on  public  land  Including 
oU  and  gas  leasing  onshore  and  offshore,  and 
geothermal  energy  leasing. 

Sec.    302     Ri3>orts    of    the    PREsmtKT    to 

CONORESS. 

The  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
every  sixty  days,  beginning  February  J,  1974, 
on  the  ImplemenUtlon  and  administration 
of  this  Act  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973,  toeether  with  an 
assessment  of  the  restUts  attained  thereby. 
Each  report  shall  include  specific  informa- 
tion, nationally  and  by  region  and  State, 
concerning  sufflng  aind  other  administrative 
arrangemente  taken  to  carry  out  programs 
under  these  Acts  and  may  Include  such  rec- 
mnmendatlons  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
amending  or  extending  the  authorities 
granted  in  this  Act  or  m  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  Senate  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  Senate  bill,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "An  Act  to  a-syure.  through  energy 
conservation,  end-us*'  rationing  of  fuels,  and 
other  means,  that  the  e.s."?entlal  energy  needs 
of  the  UnlUd  SUtes  are  met,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Jonrr   Explanatory   Statkicknt   of   the 
CoMMrrm  or  Contesxnce 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenu  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2589)  to  declare  by  congressional  action  a 
nationwide  energy  emergency:  to  authorbte 
the  President  to  lmme<llately  underuke  spe- 
cific actions  to  conserve  scarce  fuels  and 
Increase  supply;  to  Invite  the  development  of 


local.  State.  Nationa^,  and  InUrnatlonal  con- 
tingency plans,  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
v:tal  public  services,  and  for  other  purpoeee. 
suDm:t  the  following  Joint  sutement  to  the 
He  use  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  m  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report , 

The  House  ameiidments  struck  out  ad  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
i..serted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a 
new  title  for  the  Senate  tiii;. 

The  ccmmittee  of  conference  has  agreed 
to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
:he  House  amendment  to  the  text  cf  the  bUI. 
Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  conform- 
ing changes,  the  di^erences  are  noted  below , 

Several  genera!  comments  should  be  made 
concerning  the  overaU  pattern  of  the  legis- 
lation agreed  to  by  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee, The  Substitute  text  agreed  to  does  not 
contain  a  number  of  provisions  which  were 
conuined  in  either  the  House  or  Senau  blU. 
The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
it  has  eliminated  these  provisions  without 
prejudice.  In  a  number  of  cases  these  matters 
were  not  agreed  to  in  deference  to  the  Juris- 
dictional prerogatives  of  other  committees  of 
the  Congress  who  were  not  represented  at 
the  Conference.  In  other  cases  the  Conferees 
eliminated  provis:ons  which  in  their  J-adg- 
ment  addressed  problems  which  did  not  re- 
late to  the  short  term  emergency  situation. 
Because  cf  the  exigencies  of  the  situation, 
the  Conferees  have  attempted  to  confine  the 
scope  of  this  legislation  to  those  matters 
which  were  essential  and  leave  to  a  time 
which  affords  more  studied  consideration 
those  proposals  which  attemnt  to  deal  with 
the  more  long  term  and  basic  energy  supply 
and  demand  problems  which  confront  this 
nation 

EICESGEKCY    CONSJXVATION    RBCtTLATIOKS 

Paced  with  the  emergencv  situation,  on 
November  8,  1973,  the  President  addressed 
the  nation  on  the  dimensions  of  the  energy 
crisis.  In  that  address,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  would  request  the  Congress 
to  vest  In  him  emergency  authority  to  Im- 
FKise  restrictions  on  both  the  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate consumption  of  energy.  The  legislation 
which  the  Conferees  have  agreed  to  propose 
to  give  to  the  Executive  a  fuU  spectrum  of 
extraordinary  powers  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. The  Conferees  fuUy  expect  that  the  Ad- 
ministration, having  been  granted  these  au- 
thorities under  the  Act.  will  use  them  forth- 
with, and  take  strong  action  to  reduce  de- 
mand for  energy  during  this  period  of  na- 
tional energy  shortages  and  to  expand  sup- 
ply of  petroleum  producte  through  the  con- 
version of  sutlonary  electric  power  planU 
now  burning  oil  or  nattiral  gas. 

The  Conferees  have  not.  however,  agreed 
to  vest  without  limlutlon  the  all  pervasive 
and  111  defined  authority  to  restrict  public 
and  private  consumption  of  energy  which 
had  been  requested  by  the  President.  In- 
stead, the  Conferees  have  devised  a  mecha- 
nism for  allowing  further  legislative  con- 
sideration and  control  over  the  exercise  of 
these  powers. 

Under  its  terms,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Energy  Administration 
created  by  this  legislaUon  woiUd  be  per- 
mitted to  Issue  regulations  restricting  energy 
use  subject  to  a  reservation  of  Congressional 
veto  power.  This  control  is  to  be  exercised 
In  a  manner  which  closely  parallels  suiu- 
tory  mechanisms  which  bare  been  used  in 
various  reorganization  acU  of  the  Congress 
over  the  past  thirty  years  The  Confervas 
have  carefully  UUored  this  mechantan  to 
Uke  into  consideration  the  emergency  dr- 
cumsUnces  which  confront  the  nation. 
Thus,  the  Administrator  would  be  permitted 
to  immediately  implement  conservation 
regulations  prior  to  March  1.  1974.  In  order 
to  reduce  demand  In  the  harsh  winter 
months  of  January  and   February    without 


unu 


deiay.  3ucl>  reguUtloM  muat  be  submitted 
to  the  Congre«B  almultaneoualy  with  their 
promulgation.  Thereafter,  the  Congreaa 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  veto  the  regu- 
lation by  simple  resoluuon  In  either  house 
If  vetoed,  the  regulation  would  not  continue 
in  effect.  The  Committee  wishes  to  empha- 
size that  any  such  regiilatlon  would.  untU 
vetoed,  be  given  full  force  and  effect  Com- 
pUance  may  be  obtained  through  court  In- 
Juncuve  process  or  through  the  Imposition 
Of  elTU  and  criminal  penalties  for  any  viola- 
tion. ■' 

Conservation  regulaUons  propoMd  to  taJte 
effect  after  March  1.  1974.  would  be  delayed 
m  their  implementation  unui  Congress  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  15  conaecuUve 
days  in  continuous  legislative  session  to  con- 
sider disapproval  reeolutlons.  If  the  Congress 
does  not  act  within  that  15-day  period  the 
regulation  may  be  implemented.  LaaUy'  the 
Conferees  have  determined  that  any  'con- 
servation measure  which  is  proposed  to  Uke 
effect  after  June  30.  1974.  must  be  submitted 
tothe  Congress  m  the  nature  of  a  leglslaUve 
propoeal  for  appropriate  Congressional  eon- 
8  deration.  Actions  of  this  nature  are  suffl- 
ctently  long  term  In  their  objective  so  as  to 
permu^the  normal  leglslaUve  process  to  be 

The  law  passed  since  the  first  declared  na- 
UoMl  emergency  in  1933  commonly  trans- 
ferred almost  unlimited  power  to  the  Execu- 
tive to  permit  government  to  act  effectively 
intlmea  Of  great  crisis  A  recently  Issued  re- 
port of  the  SpecUl  Committee  on  the  Terml- 
naaon  of  the  .National  Emergency.  Onlt«l 
States  Senate,  catalogued  over  470  slgnlflcant 

^•t^LTHK*  "^  '^'  President  powers  that 
have  been   the  prerogatives  and  responalbU- 

ISpub^c"     °*'^  "°^*  ""*  begltmlng  of  the 

fh«  f^,  '*P«*tedly  been  presented  with 
the  problem  of  flndlng  a  means  by  which  a 

e^'nd":^'^!.'"  *  <lemocratlc  repubUc  Say 
extend  extraordinary  powers  for  use  by  the 
Executive  during  times  of  emergency  with! 
n^r^'^^'J'"*  ""^  Constltutlonaj  balLi«^ 
t^t  L!:°^,'""'°'^"^  "^^  conferees  belled 
S?^t>,.?^J.^P"*'*'  mechanism  contained 
Sn^/^^^"°°  provides  the  best  oppor- 
timlty  for  resolution  of  this  problem 

•nie  veto  authority  coupled  with  a  terml- 
^'^°  t*!t  •^'<=e  "°^^  ^«  ''^"'tion  of^e 

J^.T    ^'^'*«»    "«urance    that    normal 

"t^-.  -        S^^tr*'"  '""^  **  r^'y^^  at  a  time 

'  '    r^^^r    ^  ""•  Constitutional   checks 

-;iv^,^!r^'"  ""'  **  preserved    It  is 

n  y  believed  that  this  form  of  leglslaUve 

^Tnf?^  "  °'  P*'*'"  principle  so  funda- 
n^tal  to  our  system  of  govei^nment  whHe 
.n    .k"  "t?'  '^  allowing  a  vesung  of  power 

to  immediate  and  changing  circumstances 
during  a  crisis  situation  "--ncea 
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are  mied.  Accordingly.  ArUcle  2,  Section  3 
CUuao  3  of  the  Constitution  U  applicable 

"nie  creatton   of   this   new   admlnlatratlon 
to  deal   with   the  emergency   fuel   shortages 
U   proposed   on   the   premise   that    we   must 
focus  authority  in  a  single  agency  head  with 
decisionmaking  reaponslbUlty  for  these  pro- 
grama.  This  agency  is  to  operate  within  the 
Executive  Department  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  President.  Several  trappln«^of 
independence,  however,  are  given  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  assure  that  he  may  act  con- 
sonant with  the  preeminence  of  his  mUslon 
free    from    certain    administrative    oontrols 
which    have    been    Ingrafted   on    agency    ac- 
tions   in    the    name    of    administrative    effi- 
ciency. Thus,  the  Federal  Emergency  Enency 
Administration   is   relieved   of   the   necemlty 
of  obtaining  prior  OMB  clearance  for  infor- 
mation  gathering   acUvltles.   Also   to   assure 
that  the  admlnUtratlon  wUl  have  high  vlsl- 
,iii  T  /f   «o»ernment.   budget  requests  and 
legislative  recommendations  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  simultaneously  with 
their  submission  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget   In  so  doing  the  Committee  seeks 
to  assure  that  the  Congress  will  know  wlUi- 
out  question  or  quallflcaUon  what  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  his  fiscal  needs 
in    carrying   out    his    leglslaUve   assignment 
and   what  addlUonal   authority  may  be  re- 
quired  to   get   the   job   done  effectively  and 
expeditiously 

In  addition  to  the  powers  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  and 
Mmay  be  authorized  under  this  Act  the 
Preaident  has  propoMKl  to  transfer  other 
functions  of  Uie  Executive  Department  to 
a  Federal  Energy  Administration  so  as  to 
consolidate  energy  related  acUvltles  The 
Committee  has  not  attempted  and  does  not 
propoae  to  transfer  these  functions  in  this 
Actjt  is  understood  that  some  of  these  pro- 
posed transfers,  such  as  the  transfer  from 
the   Department  of  Interior  of  its  Office  of 

.,l^°5  °"  *"'*  '**•  ^'«'"  ConUnentaJ  Shelf 
authority,  require  legislative  approval  An 
appropriate  bill  has  been  submitted  to  the 
C^ngrew  and  was  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment  Operations  Committees  of   the   House 

U'l''^  °^  December  19  the  Senate 
PM«ed  Oie  Adminlatratlon-8  proposed  bUl  to 
esxaoiiah  an  FEA. 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
creation  of  a  temporary  Federal  Emergency 
Knergy  Administration  under  this  Act  do« 
not  remove  the  neoeaelty  of  the  Congress  act- 
ing upon  the  legislation  reported  by  Uie 
r«^.^V"*  ^°*'*  Government  Operauons 
of  ^1^,  Vl'  ""^  ^°'  rt*'"tory  creation 
of  an  administrative  office  within  the  Ex- 
ecuu»e  Branch  which  consoUdates  energy 
pol  cy  related  function,  of  government^ 
mains  real  and  immedUte  This  Act  provides 
Uie  baste  authority  to  Inltute  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  admlnlstraUve  office 
SAmuAMDa   AOAznn   mnxAsot, ^blm   oiscaiii- 

DtAllOffB  4WI,  CTCIomTABLX  TaXATl«XT 
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rederal  Kmergency  Energy  Administration 
To  exercise    Uie  authority  granted   und#r 
thl»  legisutton.  the  Commku^^c^^ 

mlnmratlon  to  be  directed  by  an  a^nlnS- 
ttator  appointed  by  the  Pre«dent  t^  »« 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  In  addl! 
^is^t^  '*,"''«  ""^«  this  Act.  ,5.e  Ad- 
mintetoation  '^  :   -..-.^e  the  authority  pm- 

^  Tct  .V',<^'"«'"'=^  P-troleum'yuio- 
catlon    Act   of    1973    previously   reported    bv 

l*w    In  to  doing  the  Committee  Droom*..  tr, 

^U?^^  "^^  "^  execuuve  order 
S73  lt^.1r  °°  Tuesday.  December  4. 
J^  th.1  T  'i?<»'"tandlng  of  the  con- 
i^J^  •  °"'*  °'  Administrator  came 
toto  existence  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Art  and  that  racaade.  exl«  fa  such  offlce. 
^^"^   the  «me  of  their  creation  untU  they 


The  authorities  contained  m  this  legtala- 
tton  and  in  tho  Emergency  Petroleum  aHocC- 
tton  Act  of  1973  which  It  amends  call  f^a 
major   Intrusion    into   Uie  compeUUve   mar- 

i^^t,"^  l^  .""  ^^'"^  government.  In   al- 
locating  fueU   so    as   to   maintain   eaentiai 
-rvlce.  during  Umes  of  shorti^anT^  1 
sure     equlUble     distribution      of     supplies 

ti7  and  iJl  sectors  of  U,e  economy    Already 

Sf^°n  '^,',°'^  ***'*  ***°  ^'«  ^  -ome 
^  onq^wtlonable  legal  authority,  which 
have  produced  dislocations  and  dJtortlonS 
^the  compeutlve  market  which  have  tm^ 
P*««l      disproportionately      on      Individual 

r^it  of^'  ?  ^  '^"  **'•  unavoidable 
oatlon  without  having  flr^t  developed  a  decl- 
slon-making  structure  which  aff«^gr>vera- 

^m.^*"..""^'*''^^'*^  '°  appreciate  the  full 
ramlflcatlons  of  lu  dlr«:t  and  indirect  ac- 


tions. For  example,  Uete  mu^i  '^  a  reallza- 
Uon  by  those  in  authority  that  -.he  public 
good  U  not  served  by  denying  allocations  of 
fuel  for  wrtaln  usee  wblch  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  nonessential  (such  as  recrea- 
UonaJ  activities  t>t  various  aspecu  of  general 
ayutlon)  if  to  do  so  would  result  in  eik- 
nlflcMt  unemployment  and  economic  reces- 
sion for  some  regions  of  the  country  There 
are.  of  course,  many  areas  in  this  naUon 
where  recreation  and  tourism  provide  the 
^!^°L^J  '°*^'  economy.  Careful  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  needs  of  Uiese  as  well 
as  other  areas  Moreover,  government  must 
equip  Itself  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  beyond 
the  immediately  affected  IndusUr  to  discover 
the  unforeseen  ripple  effects  of  its  action  on 
other  supportive  and  relaUve  Industry 
groupings  ->«...4j( 

Aoceas    to    adequate    supplies    of   fuels    is 
b«ac  to  the  survival  of  vlrtuaUy  every  com- 
mercial enterprLse  and.  accordingly    eovem- 
ment  must  act  wlUi  great  care  to  aLtLXt 
options  are  equlUble  and  do  not  unrea- 
sonably discriminate  among  users.  The  Com- 
mittee has  added  a  separate  section  to  th\B 
^latlon  cr«itlng  a  sututory  standard  of 
n^^^°^  ^  ^  observed  In  Uie  alloca- 
tion of  reflned  petroleum  products  and  elec- 
mcal  energy  among  users  or  in   taking  ac- 
Uons  which  result  in  restrictions  on^  of 
such    products    and    electrical    energy     The 
Committee    Intends    the    term    equlSile    to 
be  applied  In  ite  bro^lest  and  most  general 
sense    As   such,   the   term  denotes  the  spirit 
Of  fairness.  Justness,   and   right  dealing    No 
user  or  class  of  users  should  be  called  upon 
during  this  shortage  period  to  carry  an  un- 
rewonaWy    disproportionate    share    of    the 
burden    This   Is   fundamental   to  the   U^l- 
^  ^L?°"°''  °'  fairness  and  equal  protec- 

In^^J^'.i*"^^^  "P«=*»  the  President 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Energy  AdmlnlstraUon  created  under 
this  Act  to  assiduously  observe  these  re- 
qulremenu   In    the   conduct   of   their   func- 

^^^  Coo^ttee  also  adopted  a  section 
which  requires  the  preparation  of  an  eco- 
nomic impact  analysis  of  any  actions  it  pro- 
poses to  take  to  bring  supply  and  demand 
into  balance  Wherever  pracUcable.  Uils 
analysis  Is  to  be  completed  prior  to  Imple- 
menutlon  of  Uie  proposed  action  If  condi- 
tions do  not  permit  full  advance  preparation 
of  the  economic  impact  analysis  In  acting 
to  deal  with  emergency  oondlUons.  the  anal- 
ysis is  to  be  prepared  contemporeaneoualy 
with  ImplemenUUona  of  any  proposed  ac- 
tion between  date  of  enactment  and  March 

The  committee  Ls  concerned  about  the  very 
real  threat  of  the  cutoff  of  CanadUn  fuel 
to  the  United  SUtes.  parUcularly  fuel  es- 
sential for  business  and  heating  purposes 
A  specific  example  of  such  an  acUon  la  the 
poaslblUty  Uiat  the  Canadian  government 
may  stop  supplying  fuel  to  the  great  North- 
ern Paper  and  OeorgU-Paciflc  plants  In  the 
SUte  of  Maine  The  following  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  conference  but  was  sub- 
sequenUy  withdrawn  In  recognition  of  the 
de*Lrablllty  of  allowing  dlplomaUc  endeavora 
to  be  pursued 

•Whenever,  as  a  result  of  action  by  the 
Canadian  Resources  Board,  fuel  exports  to 
any  manufacturing  plant  in  the  United 
States  are  Interrupted,  the  Administrator 
shaU  make  an  allocation  of  fuel  to  such 
manufacturing  plant  In  accordance  with  Uie 
provisions  of  Uie  Emergency  PeUx.leum  Al- 
locauon  Act  Where  possible,  such  alloca- 
uon  shall  be  from  fuel  which  would  other- 
wise be  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada," 

The  committee  understands  that  diploma- 
tic efforts  are  underway  to  reverse  the  ac- 
tions contemplated  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment and  expresses  a  strong  Interest  In  hav- 
ing all  dlplomaUc  avenues  pursued  vigor- 
ously to  .ucce«fully  resolve  this  and  oUier 
•Imilar  situations.  w^b* 
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rND     <-SS:     RATIONING     AUTHORrrT 

The  conferees  have  agreed  on  provisions 
which  authorize  the  President  to  develop 
and  Implement  an  end  u.se  rationing  plan 
for  crude  ol!.  residual  fue;  oil  and  refined 
petroleuiii  products  This  authority  Is  to  be 
exercised  under  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  must  be  consist- 
ent with  the  attainment  of  the  congresslon- 
ally  stated  objectives  of  that  Kcl  Procedural 
protections  are  provided  to  permit  u.sers  an 
opportunity  t/j  present  views  respecting  the 
development  of  the  plan  It  Ls  the  firm  In- 
tention of  the  conferees  that  end  use  ra- 
tioning be  Implemented  a.'-  a  last  res-jrt 
measiu-e.  Accordingly  It  ha-s  been  provided  In 
the  conference  Bubstltute  that  end  u.se  ra- 
tioning may  be  Implemented  only  upon  a 
flndlng  that  all  other  practicable  and  au- 
thorized artloii.s  are  Insufficient  Uj  a-v^ure 
the  preservation  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
the  public  welfare  and  thiise  other  de.nned 
objectives  set  forth  In  section  4(b)  of  the 
Emergency  Petrole\im  .Mlcicatlon  Act,  Should 
the  President  be  able  to  make  such  a  flnd- 
lng. he  Is  authorized  to  implement  end  use 
rationing  without  further  action  of  the 
Congress, 

The  conferees  wlsii  to  state  their  intent 
that  in  the  development  of  an  end  use  ra- 
tioning plan,  the  President  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  the  transportation  needs  of 
our  handicapped  Americans  Clearly.  If  the 
employment,  medical,  and  therapeutic  serv- 
ices of  our  physically  handicapped  citizens 
are  Interrupted  as  a  result  of  lack  of  trans- 
portation, a  hardship  for  such  Individuals 
will  be  Incalculable  In  Its  effects.  Moreover. 
the  conferees  believe  that  actions  taken 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  shall,  where  consistent  with  the 
objectlTes  of  section  4(b)  of  that  Act.  give 
consideration  to  providing  allocations  of  jje- 
troleum  products  for  the  timely  completion 
of  Federal  construction  projects  and  give 
consideration  to  the  public  welfare  needs  of 
meeting  the  educational  or  housltig  require- 
ments of  our  citizens. 

The  Conferees  also  recognize  that  end -use 
rationing  plans  should  give  consideration  to 
the  personal  transportation  needs  of  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  re-assigned  to  other 
duty  stations  and  of  those  persons  who  are 
required  to  relocate  for  employment  pur- 
poses. 

Shobt  Trn.1 — Table  of  CorrrxNTS 
Senate  bUl 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  it  could  be 
cited    as    the    "National    Energy    Emergency 
Act  of   1973".  It  had   no  table  of  contents. 
House  amendment 
The   House   amendment    provided   that   It 
could   be   cited   as   the   'Energy   Emergency 
Act". 

The    House    amendment    also    Included    a 
table   of  contents  of  the   legislation. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  has  the  same 
short  title  as  the  House  amendment  and  In- 
cludes a  table  of  contents. 

TABLE   I— ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITIES 

PlWDINOS    AI*D    PuaPOSXS 
riNDlNCS 


SeTuitti  bill 

Under  section  101  ht  the  Senate  bill  the 
Congress  would  make  a  determination  that 
a  shortage  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil. 
and  reflned  petroleum  products  does  now 
exist.  In  addition.  It  would  make  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  the  effect  of  those 
shortages;  what  steps  should  be  taken  with 
respect  thereto:  that  primary  resp)onslblllty 
for  developing  and  enforcing  fuel  shortage 
contingency  plans  lies  with  the  States  and 
certain  local  governments,  and  that,  during 
the   energy   emergency,    the   protection    and 


fostering  of  compeUtlon  and  the  prevention 
of  anticompetitive  practices  and  effects  are 
vital. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
Section  101(a)(1)    of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  In  most  respects  the  same  as  the 
Senate  bill 

I>Eci.AaATioN  or  Emxrgenct 
Senate  bill 
Under  Section  201  the  Congress  would  de- 
clare that  current  and  Imminent  fuel  short- 
ages have  created  a  nationwide  energy  emer- 
gency. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
Section  101(a)(2)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute states  that  on  the  basis  of  the  de- 
terminations specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 1 
thereof  the  Congress  hereby  finds  that  cur- 
rent and  Imminent  fuel  shortages  have 
created  a  natkKiwlde  energy  emergency. 

PtTRPOSES 

Senate  bill 
Section  102  of  the  Senate  bill  lists  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation  Among  the  pur- 
poses listed  are  i  1  i  to  declare  an  energy 
emergency.  i2l  to  direct  the  President  to 
take  action  with  regard  theretc,  ,3)  to  pro- 
vide a  national  program  to  conserve  scarce 
energy  resotirces,  (4)  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  energy  shortages  on  the  econ- 
omy and  industrial  capacity  of  the  Nation, 
and  (6)  to  direct  the  President  and  State 
and  local  governments  to  develop  contin- 
gency plans  for  making  specified  reductions 
In  energy  consumption. 

House  amendment 

Section  101  of  the  House  amendment  sets 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  which  Is 
to  ( 1 )  call  for  proposals  for  measures  which 
could  be  taken  in  order  to  conserve  energy, 
and  (2)  authorize  specific  temporary  emer- 
gency measures  to  be  taken  to  assure  that 
the  Nation's  essential  needs  for  fuel  win  be 
met  In  a  manner  which  to  the  maximum 
practicable  extent  meets  certain  specified  ob- 
JecUves. 

Conference  substitute 

Section  101(b)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute provides  that  the  purposes  of  the  legis- 
lation are  to  call  for  proposals  for  energy 
emergency  raUonlng  and  conservation  meas- 
ures and  to  authorize  si)eclflc  temporary 
emergency  actions  to  be  exercised,  subject  to 
congressional  review  and  right  of  approval  or 
disapproval,  to  assure  that  the  essential 
needs  of  the  United  States  for  fuels  will  be 
met  In  a  manner  which  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable  meets  specified  objectives. 
DxnNmoNs 

Senate  bUl 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  103  defined  the  terms  "State", 
"petroleum  product ",  "United  States"  and 
"Administration"  for  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

"Administrator"  Is  defined  to  mean  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration which  Is  established  by  secUon  104 
of  the  House  amendment.  The  term  Is  used 
with  that  meaning  throughout  the  House 
amendment  segments  of  this  Joint  statement 
unless  another  Intent  Is  spedflcally  Indi- 
cated. 

Conference  substitute 

Section  loa  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment,  except 
that  "Administrator"  Is  defined  to  mean  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Administration  which  Is  established 
by  section  103  of  the  conference  substitute. 
That  term  will  be  used  with  that  meaning 


throughout  the  conference  substitute  por- 
tions of  this  Joint  statenaent  unless  lihother 
Intent  is  speclflcaiiy  indicated 

Federal  Endict  Administration 
Senate  bill 
No  provision 

Ho-Lse  amendment 

Section  104  would  establish  a  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  The  Admin  istratloc 
would  be  headed  by  a  Federa;  Energy  Admii.- 
istrator  appointed  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  who  would  serve  unti;  May 
15.  1975.  The  Administrator  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  Mandatory  Allocation  Programs  pro- 
vided far  In  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

Copies  of  budget  estimates  and  requests. 
legislative  recommendatlor.s,  testimony,  or 
c'<3mme:.ts  on  ieglsjatlo.--.  which  are  submit- 
ted to  the  President  or  to  the  OlBce  of  Man- 
agement a:.d  Budget  would  be  concurrently 
transmitted  to  the  C^Dngress  The  Admlals'- 
tratlon  would  be  considered  an  ;ndep>eiident 
regulatory  agency  for  purposes  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Information  and  as  such  Is  exempt 
from  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  veto 
of  Its  actions  for  the  collection  of  necessary 
Information, 

Conference  »ub«tttute 

Section  103  of  the  conference  substitute 
establishes  until  May  15,  1975,  unless  super- 
seded prior  to  that  date  by  law  a  Federal 
Emergency  Energy  Administration  iFEEAi 
which  shall  be  ten^orary  and  headed  by  ar. 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  the  office  of  Administrator  comes  Into 
existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
legislation  and  that  a  vacancy  exists  In  such 
office  from  the  time  of  Its  creation  until  It  Is 
filled.  Accordingly,  Article  n.  Section  2, 
Clause  3  of  the  Constitution  Is  applicable. 

Effective  on  the  date  on  which  the  Admin- 
istrator first  takes  office  (or,  if  later,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974)  certain  functions,  powers  and 
duties  under  specified  sections  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
(other  than  functions  vested  by  section  6  of 
such  Act  m  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice)  are 
transferred  to  the  Administrator.  Personnel, 
property,  records,  obllgation.s,  and  commit- 
ments used  primarily  with  respect  to  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Administrator  are 
also  transferred  to  him. 

Whenever  the  FEEA  submits  any  (1)  budg- 
et estimate  cr  request,  or  (2)  legislative 
recommendations  or  testimony  or  comments 
on  leglslaUon,  to  the  President  or  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  It  must  concur- 
renUy  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Con- 
gress. No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  may  require  the  FEEA  to  submit  Its 
legislative  recommendations  or  testimony  or 
comments  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  approval,  comments,  or  re- 
view prior  to  the  submission  thereof  to  the 
Congress. 

The  FEEA  shall  be  an  Independent  regula- 
tory agency  for  purposes  of  Chaptor  35  of 
TlUe  44,  United  States  Code,  but  not  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Emkrot     CoKsnivATTorr.    DtsTRXBrmoif.    and 
Allocation     Provisions — Rattontkc     Atj- 

THORTTT 

Senate  bill 

SNERCT  RATIONTJJC  ANB  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
303,  the  President  would  be  required  to 
promulgate  a  nationwide  emergency  energy 
rationing  and  conservation  program  within 
15  days  after  enactment  of  the  leglslaUon. 
Such  program  would  Include  (It  a  priority 
system  and  plan,  including  a  program  to  be 
Implemented    without    delay    for    rationing 
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scarce  fuel*  among  diatrlbutorm  and  ooosum- 
en,  and  (3)  OMaaurw  capable  oi  reducing 
energy  conaumptlon  In  the  affected  area  by 
no  leas  than  10%  wtUiln  10  day*,  and  by  no 
leaa  than  25%  wtthin  4  weeks  after  bnpie- 
mentatlon. 


December  21,  197S 


FUXL  DxaraiBtrnos  pt.Ajr 
Section  203(c)  would  require  the  President 
wtthin  15  days  after  enactment  of  the  le^- 
lauon  to  determine  the  fuel  needs  of  the 
major  goographlc  regions  of  the  United  State* 
and  to  promulgate  a  plan  MBurlng  equitable 
dlatrlbuUon  of  available  fuel  suppllea  among 
such  regions  based  on  their  respective  rela- 
tive needs,  including  such  needs  of  the  States 
wtthin  such  regions 

The  plan  would  Include  allocation  of  avail- 
able transport  faculties  neceosarv  to  assure 
equitable  distribution  of  fuel  suppllea  under 
the  plaiL 

The  fuel  distribution  plan  or  plans  would 
be  implemented  within  30  days  after  promul- 
gation. 

Home  amendment 

KH-EXat  COKSaKVATIOM  PLANS 

Section  105  would  require  the  AdmlnU- 
trator.  wtthin  30  days  after  enactment  of 
the  legislation  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after, to  propoee  one  or  more  energy  con- 
servation plans,  as  defined,  to  reduce  energy 
consumption  to  a  level  which  could  be  sup- 
plied from  available  energy  resources  The 
plans  would  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
appropriate  action 

Section   106(bi    would  require  such  plans 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  vlUl  serv- 
ices. Section  lOSic)   would  require  that  pro- 
posed  restrictions  on   the   use  of  energy  In 
such  plans  to  be  submitted  by  the  AdmlnU- 
trator  would  be  designed,  to  the  m»Tim,.,n 
extent   practicable,    to   be  carried   out   in   a 
manner  which  Is  fair  and  reasonably  distrib- 
utee the  biirden  on  aU  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy  Such  restrictions  should  also  give  due 
consideration    to    the   needs   of   commercial, 
retail,  and  service  establishments  with  un- 
convenuonal  working  hours.  Section  105(e) 
would  state  that  no  provision  of  the  Act  or 
th«  EPAA  should  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing the  Imposition  of  any  tax. 
AMXXDKxirr  TO  ftwaacMcT  Prnioi.«m  Aixo- 
canoif  Act  or  1973    (KPAA) 
Section  103(a)   would  amend  section  4  at 
the  EPAA.  reUtlng  to  mandatory  allocation 
of  crude  oil.  residual   fuel  oU.  and  refined 
petroleum  producte. 

Proponed  aubaectlon  4(h)  would  authortae 
the  President  to  establish  rules  for  the  order- 
Ing  of  prlorltlee  among  users  of  petroleum 
products  and  to  assign  to  such  users  rlghu 
to  obtain  petroleum  product*  in  preference 
to  those  assigned  a  lower  prlorttv  Prior  to 
this  ordering  of  priorities  and  assignment  of 
rights,  the  President  must  find  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  suboectlon  4(b)  of  the  EPAA 
(Subsection  4(b)  is  the  section  which  de- 
fines the  provisions  which  must  be  fulflUed 
by  the  regulation  providing  for  t.>'.e  manda- 
tory slloratlon  of  petroleum  producu.) 

In  the  ordering  of  prlorltlee  among  users 
the  maintenance  of  vlUI  service*  would  be 
emphasized. 

Allocations  of  products  made  purstjant  to 
the  propoeed  subsection  would  be  adjusted 
by  the  President  as  neceasary  to  aasun  that 
those  entitled  to  receive  aUotments  would 
actually  obtain  such  allocated  product* 

The  President  would  be  required  to  estab- 
llah  procedures  whereby  users  may  peUtlon 
for  review,  reclasstflcatlon.  and  modification 
of  prtorltles  and  entitlements  assigned  In  ac- 
cordance wtth  the  subsection  These  proce- 
dures may  Include  procedures  wtth  respect 
to  local  boards  which  could  be  established 
under  section  lOflici  of  the  legislation. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
quire refineries  in  the  United  States  to  adjust 
their  operations  with  regard  to  the  propor- 


tion* of  producta  produced  In  the  rWlnlng 
Pr^*^  Theae  adJustmenU  would  be  re- 
quired as  necMsary  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
portion* produced  are  cooalaUnt  with  the 
objective*  set   forth   In  section  4(b)    of  the 

The  definition  o*  "allocaUon"  as  used  In 
this  subsection  would  be  clartfled  by  stating 
that  It  'ahaU  not  be  construed  to  exclude  the 
end-use  allocation  of  gaaoUne  to  individual 
ooxMumera".  Thu*,  the  Praaldent  would  be 
authorized  to  rattoa  gaaoUne. 

Section  103(e)  would  amend  section  4  of 
the  KPAA  by  adding  subsections  ( 1 )  throtigh 
(n)  thereto  providing  a  procedure  for  Con- 
gr«**lonal  review  and  disapproval  of  any 
rule  Issued  under  section  4(h)  (which  is 
discussed  above)  with  respect  to  end-use 
allocation  which  U  referred  to  a*  an  "enem 
action". 

Under  the  procedure,  the  President  would 
be  required  to  transmit  any  energy  action 
to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  the  same 
day. 

An  energy  action  would  tak*  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  flrat  period  of  16  calendar  days  of 
contlnuou*  seaalon  of  the  Congreea  after  the 
date  on  which  the  energy  action  la  trans- 
mitted, unless  either  House  passed  a  reeolu- 
tlon  stating  that  it  did  not  favor  the  energy 
action.  A  detaUed  disapproval  procedure  i* 
set  out  which  would  be  enacted  as  an  exer- 
'^'*"  °^  the  rulemaking  power  of  each  House 
of  Congress.  Any  energy  action  which  be- 
came effective  would  be  printed  m  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Propoeed  section  4, J)  of  the  KPAA  would 
provide  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  BPAA.  or  of  any  SUte  or 
local  law  regarding  fuel  allocation,  provision 
will  be  made  for  adequate  supplies  of  fuels 
for: 

(a)  move*  of  armed  services  personnel  on 
ordera; 

(b)  household  moves  related  to  employ- 
ment; 

(c)  household  moves  rising  from  displace- 
ment due  to  unemployment;   and 

(d)  moves  due  to  health,  educational  op- 
portunltle*.  or  other  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons. 

Conference  tubstit-uU 
nro-wm  aLLocAnoif 

Section  104  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  (EPAA)  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (h). 

Under  the  new  subsection  the  President 
may  promulgate  a  rule  which  shall  provide 
constatent  with  the  objecUves  of  section  4(b)' 
of  that  Act.  an  ordering  of  priorities  among 
users  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  or  any 
refined  petroleum  product,  and  for  the  as- 
signment to  such  users  of  rlghU  entitling 
them  to  obtain  any  such  oil  or  product  In 
precedence  to  other  users  not  stmUarlv 
entitled.  """«»y 

Such  rule  ahall  take  effect  only  if  the 
President  finds  that,  without  such  rule  all 
other  practicable  and  authorized  methods  to 
limit  energy  demand  wui  not  achieve  the 
objective*  of  Emergency  Petroleum  AUoca- 
tlon  Act  of  1973.  and  of  thU  Act. 

The  President  shall,  by  order.  In  further- 
ance of  such  rule  cause  such  adjustments  In 
the  aUocations  made  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tion under  section  4(bi  of  the  IPAA  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  allocation 
of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oU,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  as  necessary  to  attain  the 
objecuvee  established  for  the  Allocation  Pro- 
gram in  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

The  President  must  provide  for  procedures 
by  which  any  user  of  such  oU  or  product  for 
which  prlorltlee  and  entitlements  are  estab- 
lished under  thU  new  subsection  may  peti- 
tion for  review  and  reclassification  or  modl- 
flcauon  of  any  determination  made  there- 
under with  respect  to  hU  priority  or  entitle- 


ment. Provialon  is  made  for  the  ©stabllah- 
meni  of  local  boards  to  administer  allocation 
or  ratlonmg  programs.  In  providing  for  the 
implemenUtiou  of  rationing  the  Congi«*s 
spedflcaUy  sUtes  that  no  taxing  authority 
of  any  type.  Is  granted. 

i«*«OT    cowaaavATiotT   aootTLATtoxa 

Under  section  103  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, the  Administrator  may  propoee  one 
or  mors  energy  conservation  regulations 
which  ahall  be  designed  (together  with  cer- 
tain other  actions)  to  result  in  a  reduction 
of  energy  consumption  to  a  level  which  can 
^  supplied  by  available  energy  resources 
The  term  "energy  oonservaUon  regulatkDns- 
U  defined  to  mean  limits  or  such  other  re- 
strictions on  the  public  or  private  use  of 
energy  (Ujcludlng  llmlUtlons  on  operating 
hours  of  businesses)  which  are  neceaaary  to 
reduce  energy  consumption. 

An  energy  conservation  regulation — 

(1)  may  not  Impoee  any  tax  or  user  fee 
or  provide  for  a  credit  or  deduction  in  com- 
puting any  tax. 

(2)  may  not  provide  for  taking  any  action 
of  a  kind  which  may  not  be  taken  under  this 
legtslaUon.  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  18T3.  or  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

(3)  ahaU  apply  according  to  Its  terms  in 
each  State  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
the  regulation,  and 

(4)  may  not  deal  wtth  more  than  one  log- 
ically consistent  subject  matter. 

An  energy  conservation  regulation  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  only  In  accordance  with 
section  lOSib),  except  that  technical  or  cler- 
ical amendments  may  be  made  In  accordance 
with  section  963  of  tlUe  6.  United  States 
Code 

Subject  to  provisions  relating  to  Congres- 
sional approval  or  disapproval,  a  provision 
of  an  energy  conservation  regulation  shall 
remain  In  effect  for  a  period  epeclfied  In  the 
plan  but  may  not  remain  In  effect  after 
May  15.  1975 

The  term  "energy  action"  is  defined  to 
mean  an  energy  conservation  regulation  or  an 
amendment  (other  than  a  technical  or  cler- 
ical amendment!  or  repeal  of  such  an  energy 
conservation  regulation 

The  Administrator  must  transmit  any  en- 
ergy action  (bearing  an  Identification  num- 
ber)  to  each  House  of  Congreea  on  the  date 
on  which  It  Is  promulgated. 

If  an  energy  acUon  Is  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress before  March  1,  1974.  and  provides  for 
an  effective  date  earlier  than  March  1.  1974 
then  such  action  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
provided  In  the  action;  but  If  either  House 
before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  15  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  U  trans- 
mitted to  It.  paase*  a  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  that  House  doe*  not  favor 
the  energy  action,  such  action  shall  oeaae  to 
be  effecUve  on  the  date  of  passage  of  such 
resolution. 

If  an  energy  action  is  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress  and  provides  for  an  effective  date  on  or 
after  March  1.  1974  and  before  July  1,  1974 
such  action  shaU  take  effect  In  moat  cases 
at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  15  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congrea  after 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  U  transmitted 
to  It  unless,  between  the  date  of  transmittal 
and  the  end  of  the  15-day  period,  either 
House  passes  a  resoluUon  staUng  in  sub- 
sunce  that  that  House  does  not  favor  the 
energy  action. 

A  plan  proposed  to  be  made  effective  on  or 
after  July  1.  1974,  ahall  take  effect  only  if 
approved  by  Congress  by  law. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  legts- 
laUon. the  Administrator  must,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  evaluate  the  potential 
economic  Impacts  of  propoeed  regulatory  and 
other  actions  This  would  include  but  not 
be  limited  to  the  preparation  of  an  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  such  actions  on  certain  en- 
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titles  and  other  things  which  are  enumer- 


The  Administrator  must  also  develop 
analyses  of  the  economic  uiipai  i  of  various 
oonaerratlon  measures  on  Stales  or  slgnlfl- 
cact  se<-uir«  thereof.  cor,alderlii<;  the  Impact 
on  both  eaerifv  f  .r  fuel  aiid  energy  as  feed 
stock  for  li;dufU-y  Such  aualj-sis  shall, 
wherever  pi>N,s  :,.(  :..■  n.iii;e  pxpiirit  a].ii  to 
the  extent  pracUcabie  other  Federai  agencies 
aiid  agencies  of  bUile  m.d  nK-ai  goveriimenta 
which  have  sp«^'iai  kiiowled^re  aaid  expertise 
relevant  to  Uie  inipacl  of  proposed  reguia- 
lory  or  other  artioLS  shall  be  consulted  !n 
ntaklng  the  anaivBls.  ai.d  ail  Federal  agencies 
shall  cooperttt.e  w.th  the  .\djmiiiistrator  In 
preparing  such  ai.n.sses 

The  Axlmlnlstrator.  together  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  and  Commerce,  must  mon- 
itor the  economic  Impact  of  any  energy  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Administrator,  and  must 
provide  the  Congresa  with  separate  reports 
every  thirty  days  on  the  Impact  of  the  en- 
ergy shortage  and  such  emergency  actions 
on  employment  and   the  economy. 

Coax.  CoNVKasioN  and  KLuockTion 
Senate  bill 

SecUon  204(a)  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  require  that  any  major  fossil  fuel 
burning  installation  (Including  existing  elec- 
tric generating  plants)  which  has  the  ready 
capability  and  necessary  plant  equipment  to 
btim  coal  or  other  fuels,  con\'ert  to  burning 
ooal  or  other  fuels  as  its  primary  energy 
source.  Any  Installation  so  converted  could 
be  permitted  to  use  such  fuel  for  more  than 
one  year,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
plant  conversions  would  first  be  required 
where  the  use  of  coal  would  have  the  least 
adverse  environmental  Impact.  Such  con- 
versions would  be  contingent  on  the  avail- 
ability of  coal  and  rellablUty  of  service. 

The  President  would  require  that  fossil 
fuel  fired  electrical  powerplauts  now  being 
planned  be  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to 
have  capabuity  of  rapid  conversion  to  bum 
ooal. 

The  President  could  require  that  certain 
fossil  fuel  fired  baseload  powerplants  (other 
than  combustion  turbine  and  combined  cycle 
umts)  now  being  planned  be  designed  and 
constructed  so  to  be  capable  of  rapid  conver- 
sion to  bum  coal. 

House  amendment 
The  provisions  of  section  106  of  the  House 
amendment  are  in  most  respects  the  same 
as   in   the   Senate   bUl    with   the    following 
exceptions : 

( 1 )  Under  the  House  amendment  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  are  vested  In  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
rather  than  the  President 

(2)  Any  installation  limited  to  burning 
coal  as  Its  primary  energy  source  under  the 
legislation  or  which  converted  to  the  use  of 
coal  after  beginning  such  conversion  wtthin 
90  days  before  the  effective  date  of  the  legis- 
lation could  continue  to  use  coal  untU  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980.  if  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA 
approves  a  plan  submitted  by  the  operator  of 
such  Installation  after  notice  to  Interested 
persons  and  opportunity  for  presentation  of 
views  The  plan  would  have  to  meet  require- 
ments spelled  out  in  section  10fl(b)(l). 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  EPA  or  a  State 
or  local  agency  could,  after  notice  to  In- 
terested persons  and  an  opportunity  for  pres- 
entation of  views,  (A)  prohibit  any  such 
Installation  from  using  coal  If  it  determines 
that  such  use  Is  likely  to  materially  con- 
tribute to  a  significant  risk  to  public  health, 
or  (B)  require  any  such  Installation  to  use 
a  particular  type  and  grade  of  coal  If  such 
coal  Is  available. 

Conference  substitute 

Section  106  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable   and   consistent  with  the 


objectives  of  this  Act,  by  orde.-.  after  bal- 
ancing on  a  plant-by-plant  basis  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  use  of  ooal  against  the  need 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  legislation,  pro- 
hibit, as  Its  primary  energy  source,  the  burn- 
ing of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  products  by 
any  major  fuel-burning  installation  (Includ- 
ing any  existing  e,ec;ric  powerp^ant)  which, 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
has  the  capability  and  necessary  plant  equip- 
ment to  bum  coal.  Any  Installation  to  which 
such  an  order  applVes  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  use  coal  as  provided  in  section  119 
b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  To  the  extent  coal 
supplies  are  limited  to  less  than  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  coal  supplies  which  may  be 
necessary  to  aatlatfy  the  requirements  of  those 
Installations  which  can  be  exi>ected  to  use 
coal  (Including  Installations  to  which  orders 
may  apply  under  this  subsection),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prohibit  the  use  of  natural 
gas  and  jjetrolevun  products  for  those  Instal- 
lations where  the  use  of  coal  wUl  have  the 
least  adverse  environmental  impact  A  pro- 
hibition on  use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
products  hereunder  is  contingent  upon  the 
availability  of  coal,  coal  transportation  facil- 
ities, and  the  maintenance  of  reliability  of 
service  In  a  given  service  area. 

The  administrator  must  require  that  fossil - 
fuel-fired  electric  powerplants  In  the  early 
planning  proceos,  other  than  combustion  gas 
turbine  and  combined  cycle  unlu,  t>e  de- 
signed and  constructed  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
using  coal  as  a  primary  energy  source  Instead 
of  or  In  addition  to  other  fossil  fuels.  No 
fossU-fuel-fired  electric  powerplaut  is  re- 
quired to  be  so  designed  and  constructed,  if 
(1)  to  do  so  would  result  In  an  Impairment 
of  reliability  or  adequacy  of  service,  or  (2)  Is 
an  adequate  and  reliable  supply  of  coal  Is 
not  available  and  Is  not  expected  to  be  avail- 
able. In  considering  whether  to  Impose  a 
design  or  construction  requirement,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  the  existence  and 
effects  of  any  contractual  commitment  for 
the  construction  of  such  facilities  and  the 
capability  of  the  owner  or  operator  to  re- 
cover any  capital  Investment  made  as  a  result 
of  the  conversion  requirements  of  this 
section. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  by  rule  to 
prescribe  a  system  for  allocation  of  coal  to 
users  thereof  In  order  to  attain  the  objectives 
specified  in  this  section. 

Materials  Aixocation 
Senate  bill 

The  first  paragraph  of  section  313  would 
authorize  the  President  to  allocate  supplies 
of  materials,  equipment,  and  fuel  associ- 
ated with  exploration,  production,  refining, 
and  required  transportation  of  energy  sup- 
plies to  maintain  and  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and 
other  fuels. 

Under  section  606  the  President  would  be 
authorized  to  allocate  residual  fuel  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  prodticts  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  exploration  for.  and  production  or 
extraction  and  processing  of.  minerals,  aind 
for  transportation  related  thereto. 
House  am^Tuiment 

Section  103(b)  would  amend  section  4(b) 
of  the  EPAA  to  provide  for  such  allocation 
for  maintenance  of  exploration  fw.  and  pro- 
duction or  extraction  of  fuels  and  minerals 
essential  to  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  required  transportation  re- 
lated thereto. 

Section  210  would  allow  the  formulation 
of  rules  to  provide  the  necessary  fuels  for  all 
operations  of  any  project  or  enterprise  au- 
thorized  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Conference  substitute 

Under  section  107(a)  of  the  conference 
substitute,  the  Administrator  must  wtthin 
30  days  after  enactment  of  the  legislation 
purpose  and  publish  a  conUngency  plan  for 
allocation  of  supplies  of  materials  and  equip- 


ment necessary  for  exploration,  production, 
refining,  and  required  transportatlc»n  of  en- 
ergy supplies  and  for  the  construe-,  ion  and 
maintenance  of  energy  facilities  When  he 
finds  It  necessary  to  put  ai;  r  ;  an  of  the 
plan  Into  effect,  he  must  tr&:..s:ri:;  the  plan 
or  portion  thereof  to  Congre.ss  ajic  s,i-r.  p'.az: 
or  portion  thereof  shall  tajie  er;e<  :  ;.  •..■e 
same  manner  as  an  energy  conservation  pla;. 
prescribed   under  sectlor.   105. 

Section  107(b)  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  103(b)  of  the  House 
amendment  which  is  described  above. 

Peokkai.  AcrrioNs  To  Ixcrea&z  AvAn,ABl.a 

DOMXSTIC  PrTBOLXrM  StJPin.IK8 

Senate  bill 

Section  207  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent— 

(a)  to  require  that  existing  domestic  oil 
fields  produce  at  their  maximum  efficient  rate 
(MEK) .  MER  is  a  level  of  production  fixed 
by  8Ut«  agency  regulation  at  which  It  Is  eetl- 
mat^-d  that  production  can  be  sustained 
wnthout  detriment  to  the  ultimate  recovery, 

{b)  to  require  ce.naln  defignated  oilfields', 
on  lands  in  which  there  is  a  Federal  Interest, 
to  produce  in  exc*fi.=  of  the'.r  maxlmtnn  ef- 
ficient rate  Such  fields  would  be  those  In 
which  r.-<x!uc*:on  :n  exress  of  their  current- 
ly assigned  maximum  efficient  rate  woiUd 
not  result  In  excessive  risk  of  losses  of  re- 
covery: 

(c)  to  require  ad.'iostme.it  of  product  mix 
In  domestic  reSnerv  operations.  In  accord- 
ance with  national  •  eed?  and  priorities;  and 

(d)  to  order  acceleration  of  oil  and  gas 
leasing  procrams.  both  onshore  and  offshore. 
ir.d  for  peothermal  leasing.  Such  an  accel- 
erated program  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  all  existing  laws,  including  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act. 

House  amendment  i 
Section  103(a)  would  add  a  new  section 
4(h)(4)  to  the  KPAA  which  would  vest  the 
President  with  the  same  authority  with  re- 
spect to  refineries  as  provided  in  section 
207(c)  of  the  Senate  bill. 

SecUon  103(a)  would  also  add  new  section 
4(1)  to  the  EPAA.  This  new  section  would 
authorize  the  President  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  at  the  MER.  He  would 
consult  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  with  State  governments  In  order  to  de- 
termine which  producers  shaU  be  so  required 
The  MER  would  be  as  determined  by  the 
State  In  which  the  field  is  located.  However, 
after  consultaUon  with  such  State  or  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  President 
may  set  a  higher  rate  If  he  determines  that 
in  doing  so  the  ultimate  recovery  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  Is  not  unreasonably  im- 
paired. 

Existing  and  future  development  plans  for 
the  production  of  crude  oil  on  Federal  lands 
would  Include  or  be  amended  to  include  pro- 
visions for  the  secondary  recovery  and,  inso- 
far as  possible,  the  tertiary  recovery  cf  crude 
oil  before  the  well  was  abandoned. 
Conference  substitute 

Section  108(a)  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  described  above,  except  that 
section  108  vests  the  authority  In  the  Admin- 
istrator of  FEEA  rather  than  the  President, 
and  the  previsions  for  accelerated  leasing 
programs  are  not  included. 

Section  106  (  b  i  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  production  of  any 
Naval  Petr  leum  Reserve  now  subject  to 
chapter  641  of  title  10  of  the  USC. 
Otheb  .Amendment  to  tht  Emeegenct  Phrrao- 
LXTJM  Allocation  Act  or  1973 

Semite  btU 
Mo  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  103(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
would  have  added  a  new  subsection  (1)   to 


J 
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Mctlon  4  of  the  Kinergeacy  Petroleum  Alloca- 
Uon  Act  Such  new  cubMcUon  would  require 
tb»t,  U  any  »lloc»tion  of  reeiduAl  fuel  or  re- 
fined petroleum  product*  under  secUon  4(») 
of  the  KPAA  Is  bcLsed  on  the  ejnount  lued  or 
supplied  during  «  historical  period,  sdjust- 
manta  could  be  made  reflecting  region*!  dl»- 
partUee  in  use.  or  xinusuai  fsctors  Influenc- 
iag  use.  In  the  historic*!  period.  This  sub- 
section would  take  effect  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  leglalatlon. 

Section  103(c)  would  amend  section  4(o) 
(3)  of  the  KPAA  to  direct  the  Prealdent. 
when  requiring  adjustments  in  allocations! 
to  take  Into  account  laaaened  use  of  crude 
on,  rwldual  fuel  oU,  and  refined  petroleum 
products  prior  to  enactment  els  a  reeuJt  of 
unusual   regional   cllmaao   variations 

Section      103(d)      would     amend     section 
4(g)  (1 )  of  the  EPAA  to  change  the  termina- 
tion date  In  each  c*se  to  May  15.  1876. 
Conference  rubsUtute 

Section  109  of  the  conference  subrtltute 
Is  the  same  as  the  Houae  amendment  ezc«Dt 
that—  *^ 

(1)  the  new  subsection  which  would  be 
added  to  section  4  of  the  KP.VA  would  be 
designated  as  subaecUon  (1) , 

(3'  populaUon  growth  and  unu»ua! 
«l»*ngee  in  climatic  conditions  are  added  as 
a  factor  on  which  adjuatments  under  the 
■ubeectlon  can  be  based,  and  such  adjMst- 
menta  to  refJect  population  growth  will  be 
based  on  the  moet  currwit  fl^uree  arallable 
(Tom  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 

(8)  a  specific  provision  baa  been  added  so 
that  adjustments  under  the  »iib»«^rtion  shall 
take  elTect  no  later  than  «  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  leglaUttoD. 

(4)  the  amendment  to  aactton  4(c)(8)  la 
omitted. 

PaoHiKTiDif  or  WixDF*Lx  PaoFTra — Pxtcm 
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( 1 )  the  proTlalons  are  not  stated  as  amend- 
ment to  the  BPAA, 

(3)  the  provisions  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute would  only  apply  to  petroleum  prod- 
ucta.  and 

(3)  (omitted  pending  agreement  on  pro- 
visions of  propoeed  section   110(a)  (10) ). 

PaOlECTlOIf  OF  PtAJfCHISEO  DXALSXa 

Senate  biU 


Senate  bill 
NoproTMon. 

Hotae  amfnd'nent 
Section  117  woxild  amend  s«cUon  4  of  the 
Kmergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
by  adding  a  new  rubaectlon  to  prevent  price 
gouging  with  respect  to  sale*  of  crude  oU. 
residual  fuel  oU.  refined  petroleum  products 
and  coal.  Including  salsa  of  dl«Ml  ruej  to 
motor  common  carriers.  The  amendment 
would  direct  the  President  to  use  suthorlty 
under  the  Act  and  'ander  '^e  Economic 
etahUlaatlon  Act  of  1970  to  specify  prlcee 
for  sales  of  crude  oU.  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct*, residual  fuel  oU.  produced  Us  or  im- 
ported into  the  United  Statea.  which  avoid 
windfall  profits  by  seUera. 

Any  interested  person  who  had  reason  to 
beltove  that  established  prices  allowed  wind- 
fall profit*  could  petiuon  the  RenegotUtlon 
Board  for  a  determination  by  rule  of  the 
existence  of  such  profits  and  for  their  re- 
covery. The  seUer  would  be  afforded  a  hearing 
In  accordance  with  the  procedurea  required 
by  section  564  of  title  5,  United  Statea  Code 
Upon  final  determination  that  such  price 
permitted  windfall  profit*,  the  Board  would 
order  the  seller  to  refund  an  equivalent 
amount  to  those  affected  purchaaers  reaaon- 
ably  aacenalruible  The  Board  could  order  a 
reduction  in  price  for  future  sales  of  such 
item  or  take  other  appropriate  action.  The 
Board's  final  determination  la  subject  to  lu- 
dkda!  review 

The  t«rm  ••windfall  profits'  would  be  spe- 
cifically defined  in  paragrapha  («)  and  (7). 
Such  proflu  would  refer  only  to  profits  earned 
during  the  period  beginning  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
lU  expiration.  Action*  to  determine  or  re- 
cover windfall  proCu  must  be  brought  with- 
in one  year  of  the  Acts  expiration. 
Conference  lubititute 
Sactton  1 10  of  the  conference  subatltute  Is 
the  same  a«  the  Houae  an>endment.  axceot 
that—  ^^ 


Section   807   would   provide   for   protection 
of  franchlaed  dealers.  The  term    •franchise- 
would  mean  any  agreement  or  contract   be- 
tween a  refiner  or  a  distributor  and  a  retailer 
or   between    a    refiner    and    a    distributor,    as 
those   terms   were  defined   by   the  section.   A 
refiner   or    dutrlbutor    was    prohibited    from 
termlnaung  a  franchise  urUe«i  he  furnished 
prior  notlflcaUon  to  each  affected  distributor 
or  retaUer  Ln  wrlUng   by   certified   maU   not 
leas  than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
such  franchise  would  be  cancelled    Such  no- 
tification must  contain  a  statement  of  mten- 
Uon  to  terminate  with  the  reasons  therefor 
the  date  on   which  such  action  woiUd  take 
effect,    and    a   statement   of    the   remedy    or 
remedies  avalUble  to  such  dlatrlbutor  or  re- 
taller  This  franchise  could  not  be  terminated 
by   the  refiner  or  distributor  unleae  the  af- 
fected retailer  or  distributor  failed  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  eesentla!  and  reason- 
able requirement  of  such  franchise  or  faUed 
to  act  in  good  faith  In  carrying  out  its  term*, 
or  unless  such  refiner  or  distributor  withdrew 
entirely  from  the  sale  of  petroleum  product* 
In   commerce   for  sale  other   than    resale   In 
the  United  Statea. 

A  retailer  with  a  franchise  agreement  could 
bring  suit   against   a   distributor  or   refiner 
wboae   actions   affected   commerce   and   who 
bas  engaged  in  conduct  prohibited  by  this 
section.  Similarly,  a  distributor  could  bring 
suit   against  a  refiner    Such   suiu   could   be 
brought  in  a  United  States  district  court  If 
commenced  within  three  years  after  the  can- 
oeUaOon.  failure  to  renew,  or  termlnaUon  of 
a  franchlae    The  dUtrlct  court  was  empow- 
ered to  grant  the  necessary  equitable   relief 
Including  declaratory  Judgment  and  injunc- 
tive relief    The  court  could  grant  an  award 
for  acttial  and  punitive  damagtsa  as  weU  as 
reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees, 
Houje  am^ndTi^nr 
Section  113  amended  the  Kmergency  Petro- 
leum AUocaUon   Act  of    1973   to   provide   for 
fair  marketing  of  petrole'om  products.  Cer- 
tain   terms    were    defined.    Including    "com- 
merce*-  to  mean  commerce   between  a  state 
and  a  point  ouuide  sxich  state:    -marketing 
agreement"  to  mean  a  specified  portion  of  an 
agreement  or  contract  between  a  refiner  and 
a  branded  Independent  marketer 

The  notice  and  termination  requirements 
would  be  the  same  as  those  in  the  Senate 
bill  except  that  termination  could  not  be 
made  for  withdrawal  from  the  market  un- 
less the  refiner  did  not  for  three  years  after 
termination  engage  in  the  sale  of  petroleum 
product*  in  the  same  relevant  marjtet  area 
within  which  the  terminated  marketer  op- 
erated. Another  difference  required  a  ter- 
minated marketer  to  bring  suit  In  district 
court  against  a  refiner  within  four  years  after 
the  date  of  termination  of  such  marketing 
agreement. 

Conference  tubititute 

Section  111  of  the  conference  subetltute  U 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill,  except  that 

(1)  the  terms  -distributor",  "refiner"  and 
•'retailer'*  are  defined  in  terms  of  a  perton 
engaged  In  certain  act*,  rather  than  In  terms 
of  an  oil  eompanp  engaged  in  certain  act*  as 
In   the   Senate   bill,    and 

(2)  m  the  case  of  an  action  for  failure  to 
renew  a  franchise,  damages  would  be  limited 
to  actual  damages  Including  the  value  of  the 
dealer's  equity 

PuouzmmowM  ow  Uiceba*okak.»  Acnows 

Senate  i>m 
No  proTlalon. 


Bouae  afnendment 
Section  116  provides  that  actions  taken 
under  the  legisUtion.  the  Kmergency  Petro- 
leum AUocatlon  Act  of  1973,  or  other  Federal 
law  resulting  in  aUocation  or  restriction  on 
the  use  of  refined  petroleum  prvxluct*  and 
electrical  energy  muat  be  equitable  and  not 
arbitrary  or  capricious  or  unreasonably  dls- 
''rlmlnate  among  users. 

In  the  case  of  allocaUons  of  petroleum 
producu  applicable  to  foreign  commerce  no 
foreign  entity  would  re<elve  more  favorable 
treatment  than  that  which  Is  accorded  by  its 
home  country  to  C  a  itlzens  In  the  same  line 
of  commerce.  Allocations  would  include  pro- 
viaions  designed  Ui  foster  reciprocal  and  non- 
discriminatory treatment  by  foreign  coun- 
tries of  UB.  cltlaena  engaged  In  foreign 
commerce. 

Section  106(c)   would  provide  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable    restrictions  on 
the   use   of   energy   aha!!    be   designed   to   be 
carried  out  in  such  manner  so  as  to  be  fair 
and    to   create  a   rea*onable   distribution   of 
the   burden   on   all   sectors  of   the  economy 
without   imposing  an   unres^onably   dispro- 
portionate  share   on    any    specific    Industry, 
business,  or  commercial  enterprise,  and  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial,   retail,    and    service    establishments 
with  unconventional   working  hours 
Conference  substitute 
Section   112  of   the  conference   substitute 
IS  the  same  as  the  House  amendment  except 
that   section    lia(a)    refers   to   allocation   o* 
petroleum    products    and    electrical    energy 
among  classes  of  users.  Section  113(b)  incor- 
porates the  provisions  of  section  106(c)  of  the 
House  amendment,  without  the  specification 
that  the  norma!  function  of  commercial   re- 
tall,  and  service  establishments  must  be  to 
supply    goods    and   services   of    an    essential 
nature. 

RxcuLarxD  CAaaizas 
Senate  bill 
Under  section  204(b)(1).  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  certain  carriers  which 
they  regulate  could  make  reasonable  and 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  operating  au- 
thority of  such  camera  in  order  to  conserve 

Section  204(b)(2)  would  require  each  of 
these  agencies  to  report  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  Congress  within  16  days  after 
enactment  of  the  legislation  on  the  need  for 
additional  regulatory  authority  to  conserve 

House  arrifndment 
Section*  107(a)  and  107(d)  of  the  House 
amendment  are  substantially  the  same  as 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bUi  described 
above,  except  that  the  report*  of  the  IOC 
CAB,  and  FMC  would  not  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted untU  80  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation 

.v,'°tJ^'*^"°"'  '^^^o^  107(b)  would  require 
the  ICC  to  eliminate  restrictions  on  the  oo- 
eratlng  authority  of  any  motor  common  csjr- 

t^..,°'K-'"^^"^  '^'^^  '■'^"^  excessive 
travel  between  polnu  This  would  be  done 
without  disrupting  essential  service  to  com- 
munities sen-ed  by  any  such  carrier 

Section  107,0  1  would  require  the  ICC  to 
adopt  rules  which  contribute  to  conserving 
energy  by  eliminating  discrimination  against 
the  shipment  of  recyclable  materials  In  rate 
structures  and  (>>nimlsslon  practices 
Conference  substitute 

Section  113  of  the  conference  subetltute 
U  the  same  as  the  House  amendment  with 
two  exceptions  The  reports  of  the  ICC  CAB 
and  PMC  must  be  submitted  within  48  days 
after  enactment  and  section  107(o)  of  the 
House  amendment  is  deleted. 
AwTTTtrsT  L^wa 
Senate  bill 

Under  section  314.  the  President  would  de- 
▼elop    plans   of   action    and   could   authorlxe 
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voluntary  agreements  which  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  In 
addition,  the  President  could  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  interagency  committees  and 
advisory  committees 

Advisory  committees  would  be  subject  to 
the  Pwleral  Advisory  Committee  Act  of  1972 
and  would  be  chaired  by  a  regular  full-time 
Federal  employee. 

An  appropriate  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  attend  each  meeting 
of  any  advisory  committee  or  Interagency 
committee  established  under  the  legislation 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  be  given  advance  notice  of 
any  meeting  auad  could  have  an  official  repre- 
sentative attend  and  participate  in  any  such 
meeting. 

A  verbatim  transcript  would  be  kept  of  all 
advisory  committee  meetings,  and  subject  to 
existing  law  concerning  the  national  security 
and  proprietary  Information,  would  be  de- 
posited together  with  any  agreement  result - 
Ing  therefrom  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  The  tran- 
script would  be  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  partlclp>ate  In  the 
preparation  of  any  plans  of  action  or  volun- 
tary agreement  and  could  propose  any  alter- 
native which  would  avoid,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  any  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects while  achieving  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation  They  would  also  review,  amend, 
nuxilfy,  disapprove  or  prospectively  revoke 
any  plan  of  action  or  voluntary  agreement 
which  they  determined  was  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  section  314  or  not  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the   legislation 

If  neces.sary  U^  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
leglalatlon.  owners,  directors,  offloers.  agents, 
employees,  or  represen  tat  Ives  of  two  or  more 
persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  producing, 
transporting,  refining,  marketing,  or  dis- 
tributing crude  oil  or  any  petroleum  product 
would  meet,  confer,  or  communicate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  314 
and  solely  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
leglalatlon.  In  those  instances,  such  persons 
would  have  a  defense  against  any  civil  or 
criminal  action  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  granted 
authority  to  exempt  certain  meetings,  con- 
ferences, or  communications  from  being 
chaired  by  a  regxilar  full-time  Federal  em- 
ployee or  from  the  requirement  that  a  verba- 
tim transcript  be  kept,  deposited  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  made  available  for  public  In- 
spection, 

The  President  could  delegate  the  functions 
of  developing  plans  of  action,  authorizing 
voluntary  agreements  and  providing  for  the 
eetabllshment  of  Interagency  commltteee 
and  advisory  committees. 

Section  708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  would  not  apply  to  any  section  taken 
under  this  legislation  or  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  The  provisions 
of  section  314  would  apply  to  the  latter  Act. 
notwithstanding  any  inconsistent  provisions 
of  section  eic)  thereof. 

There  would  be  a  defense  available  to  any 
cIvU  or  criminal  action  broufjht  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  from  any  course  of  ac- 
tion, meeting,  conference,  communication  or 
agreement  which  was  held  or  made  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provision  of  this  section. 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  be  responsible  for 
monitoring  any  plan  of  action,  voluntary 
agreement,  regulation,  or  order  approved  un- 
der section  814  to  prevent  anticompetitive 
practices  and  promote  competition 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlaalon  would  promulgate  Joint 
regulations  concernl:;g  maintenance  of  docu- 
ment*, minutes,  transcripts,  and  other  rec- 
ords relating  to  the  ImplemenUtlon  of  any 


plan  of  action,  voluntsiry  agreement,  regu- 
lation, or  order  approved  under  the  legisla- 
tion Persons  Involved  In  any  such  Implemen- 
tation would  be  required  to  maintain  the 
record  required  by  any  such  joint  regulation 
and  make  them  available  for  Inspection  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Osmmlaslon  at  reasonable  times  on  reason- 
able notice 

Actions  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  under 
section  204(b)(1)  would  not  have  as  their 
principal  purpose  or  effect  the  substantial 
lessening  of  competition  among  the  carriers 
affected.  Actions  taken  under  that  section 
would  be  taken  only  after  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  participation  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

House  amendment 
The  provUlona  of  section   120  are  simliar 
to  the  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  described 
immediately   above.   However,   the   following 
differences  ahould   be   noted: 

The  House  version  vests  various  powers  and 
duties  In  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion powers  and  duties  were  vested  in  the 
President. 

The  House  version  requires  that  advisory 
committees  include  representatives  of  the 
public  and  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Cooimission  would  b\  r-oJe  promulgate 
standards  and  procedures  by  which  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  producing,  re- 
fining, marketing,  or  distributing  crude  oil. 
resld'oal  fuel  oU.  or  any  refined  petroleum' 
product  could  develc^  and  implement  vol- 
untary agreements  and  plans  of  action  to 
carry  out  such  agreements  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  section  4(b)  of 
the  EPAA  Such  standards  and  procedures 
would  be  promulgated  under  the  section 
553  of  utle  5,  United  States  Code  Several 
standards  and  procedures  are  set  forth  and 
required  by  the  legislation 

llie  Federal  7Yade  Oammlsslon  Instead  of 
the  Attorney  General  could  exempt  types 
or  classes  of  meetings,  conferences,  or  com- 
munications from  the  requirement  that  a 
verbatim  transcript  be  kept  and  deposited 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  made  available  for  public 
Inspection  and  copying. 

Any  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  ac- 
tion entered  Into  under  the  section  would 
have  to  be  submitted  in  wTiting  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission 20  days  before  being  Implemented 
and  would  be  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  could  each  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  their  responslbUltles  under  the 
legislation. 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  each  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  at  least  once 
every  6  months  a  report  on  the  Impact  on 
completion  and  on  small  business  of  actions 
authorized  by  section  120 

The  authority  granted  under  section  120 
and  any  Immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws 
thereunder  would  terminate  on  December 
31.  1974. 

RXTML      KiTD      8XBVTCX       KSTAaLISH  srXKTa VOL- 

trjTTAXT         CNKXCT         rON-SDVATTON  KOKMM- 

MKIfTS 

Section  114  of  the  House  amendment 
would  provide  that  within  fifteen  davs  of 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  the  Adminis- 
trator, In  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
would  promulgate  sUndard*  and  procedures 


for  retail  or  service  establishments  -m  enter 
Into  voluntary  agreements  to  limit  operating 
hours,  adjust  retail-store  delivery  sched'oles 
and  take  such  other  action  as  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission, 
determines  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Such  standards  and  procedures  would  be 
promiUgated  pursuant  to  section  563  of  ti- 
tle 5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  Among  these 
standards  and  procedures  would  be  provi- 
sion for  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  any  agreement 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection.  Meeungs  held  to 
develop  and  implement  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment could  be  attended  by  Interested  per- 
sons, who  would  be  afforded  opportunity  to 
make  oral  and  written  presenUtlona.  and 
such  meetings  ahail  be  preceded  by  Umelv 
notice  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlasloi.  and  be  avaUable  for  pub- 
lic In  the  affected  community.  A  summarv 
of  such  meeting,  along  with  any  written 
preaenUUon  of  interested  persons,  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  be  available 
for  public  InspecUon  Actions  in  good  faith 
which  are  taken  by  firms  in  conformity  with 
this  section  to  develop  and  Implement  a  vol- 
untary energy  conservation  agreenaent  shall 
not  be  construed  to  be  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsalon  Act 
or  similar  State  statutes 

Any  voluntary  agreement  entered  into  un- 
der this  section  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Attorney  General  10  days  before  being  Im- 
plemented. The  Attorney  General  at  any 
time  on  his  own  motion  or  upwn  request  of 
any  interested  person  could  disapprove  any 
voluntary  agreement  under  section  114  and 
thereby  withdraw  prospectively  any  immu- 
nity from  the  antitrust  laws. 

No  voluntary  agreement  under  this  section 
would  pertain  to  actlvltiec  reUtlag  to  mar- 
keting and  distribution  of  crude  oU.  resid- 
ual fuel  oU  or  refined  petroleum  products, 
which  are  matters  dealt  with  under  section 
120.  Also,  this  section  is  limited  to  those 
voluntary  agreements  In  which  all  memt>ers 
have  75  per  cent  of  their  annual  sales  not  for 
resale  and  recognized  as  retaU  in  the  par- 
ticular Industry,  as  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General, 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  and  the  President  at  least 
once  every  six  months  a  report  on  the  im- 
pact on  competition  and  on  small  business 
of  agreements  authorized  by  this  section. 
Conference  substitute 
Section  114  of  the  conference  subetltute 
Is  the  same  as  secUon  130  of  the  House 
amendment,  except  that  the  authority 
granted  and  any  immunity  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  thereunder  would  terminate  on 
May  15.  1975. 

Expos  Ts 
Senate  bill 
Subsection  (e)  of  section  207  authorized 
the  President  to  limit  the  export  of  gasoline 
number  2  fuel  oU,  residual  fuel  oU,  or  any 
other  petroleum  product,  pursuant  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
House  amerulment 
To  the  extent  necessary  to  carrv  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  section  123  authorised 
the  Administrator  by  rule  to  restrict  export* 
of  coal,  petroleum  products,  and  petrochem- 
ical feedstocks,  under  such  terms  as  he 
deems  appropriate  He  must  restrict  export* 
of  such  commodities  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certified 
that  such  export*  would  contribute  to  un- 
employment In  the  United  States  The  Ad- 
ministrator could  use,  but  was  not  limited 
to.  existing  sUtutee  such  a*  the  Export  Ad- 
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miiuatratlon  Act  of  1M9  Rules  should  tale 
Into  »ccount  the  historical  trading  relations 
with  Canada  and  Mexico  and  should  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  section  4  (b)  and  (d)  of 
th«  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Act. 
Conterence  subatitiLte 
Section  116  of  the  conference  substitute 
follows  the  provisions  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. The  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  set  appropriate  terms  for  the  restriction  or 
exports  of  coal,  petroleum  products,  and 
petrochemical  feedstocks  and  the  require- 
ment that  he  do  so  upon  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  the  same  as  in  section  123  of  the 
House  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
pursuant  to  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1999  may  reetrlct  the  exports  of  coal, 
petroleum  products,  and  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks, and  of  materials  and  equipment 
essential  to  the  production,  transport,  or 
processing  of  fueU  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  leglsUtlon 
and  sections  4(b)  and  4(d)  of  the  Emer- 
srency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  U 
the  Administrator  oerttfles  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  that  export  restrictions  of  such 
commodities  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
pnrpoaes  of  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  impose  such  export  restric- 
tions. The  requLrwnents  for  rules  in  the 
House  amendment  are  also  applied  to  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

The  Commltte-  has  confined  the  export 
control  authority  to  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks, coal,  and  petroleum  products  which 
are  subject  to  allocation  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  in 
using  the  term  "jjetrochemlcal  feedstocks" 
the  Committee  intends  to  Identify  the  basic 
hydrocarbon  derivatives  of  crude  oU  such 
as  propane,  butane,  naphtha,  olefins  such 
as  ethylene  and  propylene,  aromatlcs  such  as 
benzene,  toluene  and  the  xylenes,  extender 
oU  used  In  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  and 
aromatic  oUa  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
carbon  black. 

The  Committee  has  vested  separate  au- 
thority in  both  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  This  will  Insure  that  the  essential 
needs  of  American  ecnsimiers  wUl  be  met  and 
that  private  enterprises  will  not  be  permitted 
to  export  energy  in  a  manner  not  In  accord 
with  the  national  Interest. 
Emplotmeitt  iMTurt  uro  Woaxza  AaaxsTAWCK 
SenaU  biU 
SecUon  208  would  direct  the  President  to 
take  Into  consideration  and  minimize,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  any  adverse  impact 
of  acUons  taken  under  this  Act  upon  em- 
ployment All  goverrment  agencies  would  be 
dlrectad  to  cooperate  fully  to  mimmiT^^  ^ny 
such  adverse  impact 

Section  501  would  direct  the  President  to 
m*ks  granu  to  sutes  to  provide  unemploy- 
msnt  assistance  to  individuals  as  he  deemed 
approprute  during  the  individuals  unem- 
ployment. Th*  individual  must  be  twt  other- 
wl«e  eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
or  have  exhausted  his  eliglbUlty  for  it  There 
•■  »  two-year  limitation  on  the  eUglblUty  for 
such  assistance  and  a  limitation  on  the 
amount 

This  section  would  also  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  prescribe  terms  and  conditions  for 
ths  distribution  of  food  stamps  through  the 
8sei«t«ry  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the 
proTlslocis  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  10«4. 
as  amended,  for  so  long  as  he  detennlasdi 
oeoasssry  The  Secretary  of  Labor  woold  be 
directed  to  provide  reemployment  aasMtaooe 
•stTless  under  other  laws  to  any  unemployed 
mdlvldaal.  Including  ssslsTance  to  relocate 
In  another  arse  where  employment  was  avail- 
able. 
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The  President  woiUd  be  directed,  acting 
through  the  Small  Business  AdmlnlstraUon. 
to  make  loans  to  aid  In  Onanclng  domestic 
proJocU  required  by  the  Admlnlstratloa  for 
KlminlstraUon  or  enforcement  of  the  Act 
for  approved  private  and  public  applicants. 
The  President  would  detemUne  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  financial  awistance 
subject  to  stated  exceptions. 

The  authorUatloa  of  such  appropriations 
as  might  be  neceanry  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  ssctlon  would  be  included.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  must  report  to  Congress 
on  the  Implementation  of  this  section  no 
later  than  six  months  after  enactment  and 
annually  thereafter.  The  report  must  Include 
an  estimate  of  the  fiinds  neoaasary  in  each 
of  the  succeeding  three  years. 

House  amendment 

Section  122  Included  provisions  very  similar 
to  those  In  the  Senate  bill  except  that  the 
distribution  of  food  stamps  and  reemploy, 
ment  assistance  and  Small  Business  loans 
would  not  be  provided  for.  Also,  the  Presi- 
dent was  required  to  report  to  Congress 
within  60  days  of  enactment  on  the  present 
and  prospective  Impact  of  energy  shortages 
upon  employment,  the  adequacy  of  existing 
programs  to  deal  with  such  impact,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  needed  to  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  adversely  affect- 
ed workers. 

Conference  suhatitute 

Section  116  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment,  except 
that  the  provision  for  authorization  of  ap- 
proprUtlons  Is  deleted. 

In  adopting  this  provision,  the  Conferees 
expressed  the  serlotos  concern  that  a  broad 
Interpretation  of  this  section  could  result 
In  massive  Federal  expenditures  beyond  those 
Intended  by  this  provision.  The  Conferees 
therefore  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  this  sec- 
tion Is  Intended  to  apply  only  to  those  per- 
sons directly  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the 
Implementation  of  any  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act. 

The  authorization  Is  limited  to  •500,000.- 
000  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1974. 
Funds  for  this  purpose  must,  of  course,  be 
appropriated   by   the   Congress. 

The  Committee  Intends  that  at  a  time 
when  the  Amerlcsm  people  are  being  called 
upon  to  make  sacrlflceB  and  share  the  bur- 
den of  the  energy  shortage  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment ahoiiJd  provide  a  program  of  unem- 
ployment assistance  to  State  government 
that  is  adequate  to  cover  essential  human 
needs. 

Us*  or  Cakpools  awd  Oovcsnmxkt  Moxoa 
Vbhiclss 


Senate  btU 

Section  806  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  encourage  the  creation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  use  of  carpools  and  to  estab- 
lish within  DOT  an  Office  of  Carpool  Pro- 
motion and  authorizes  an  approprUtlon  of 
•35,000.000  for  the  conduct  of  programs  to 
promote  carpools  Appropriated  funds  would 
be  allocated  to  State  and  local  governments 
In  fixed  proportions  to  carry  out  the  promo- 
tion of  carpoollng  The  Secretary  would  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  within  one  year 
after  enactment  of  the  legislation  on  his  ac- 
ttvltlee  and  expenditures  under  section  808 

Section  803  would  generally  preclude  the 
use  of  funds  for  pasaenger  motor  vehicles  or 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  driven  of  such  vehicles 
unless    they    are    operated    out    of   carpooU. 

This  would  not  apply  to  vehicles  for  the 
use  of  the  President  and  one  each  for  the 
Chief  Justice,  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  and  the  sleeted  leaders  of  Congress 
or  to  vehicles  operated  to  provide  regularly 
scheduled  service  on  a  fUed  route. 
House  mmendment 

Section  ll«(a)-(f)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment U  generally  the  same  as  the  provisions 


of  secUon  805  of  the  Senate  bill  with  respect 
to  carpools,  except  that  only  •!  million  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
secUon.  Section  116(g)  would  define  local 
governmenta  and  local  units  of  government. 

The  President  under  section  116(h)  would 
be  requlr«l  to  take  action  to  require  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovemment.  where  practicable, 
to  use  economy  model  motor  vehlclas. 

Section  116(h)  would  also  specify  the 
number  of  "fuel  IneflVclent"  motor  vehicles 
which  could  be  purchased  for  the  Federal 
Government   In   fiscal   years   1975  and    1976 

SecUon  116(1)  would  direct  the  President 
to  take  action  to  prevent  with  specified  ex- 
ceptions any  officer  or  employee  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  below  the  rank  of  Cabinet 
officer  from  being  furnished  a  limousine  for 
his  Individual  use. 

Conference  rubttitute 
Section  117(a)  through  (h)  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  Is  the  same  as  section  116(a) 
through  (h)  of  the  House  amendment  with 
two  exceptions.  The  sum  of  $5  million,  not 
•1  million.  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  conduct  of  programs  to  promote  car- 
pools.  such  authorization  to  remain  available 
for  two  years.  Also,  the  provisions  In  section 
116(h)  of  the  House  amendment  on  govern- 
ment motor  vehicles  specifying  the  number 
of  "fuel  inefficient  ■•  motor  vehicles  which 
could  be  purchased  has  been  deleted. 

AOMINISTKATIVE    ProCKDVKE    AKD    JUDICIAt 

RBvntw 
Senate  biU 
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Section  311(a)  would  waive  the  more  time- 
consuming  procedures  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  noUbly  the  requirements  of 
adjudicatory  hearings  according  to  section 
664  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code  which 
could  otherwise  apply  to  functions  exercised 
under  the  Act.  However,  the  requlremenu  of 
sections  662,  563  (as  modified  by  secUon  311 
(b)  of  the  Act),  666  (c)  and  (e),  and  702 
would  apply  to  such  functions. 

SecUon  311(b)  would  require  that  aU  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  promulgated  pursuant 
to  the  Act  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon 653  of  title  6.  United  SUtea  Code,  with 
the  following  exceptions:  (1)  Notice  and  op- 
portunity to  comment  (a  minimum  of  five 
days)  by  pubUcatlon  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  all  proposed  general  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  (this  requirement  could  be  waived  up- 
on a  finding  that  strict  compliance  would 
cause  grievous  Injury);  (2)  public  notice  of 
State  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  203  of  the  Act  by 
widespread  publication  in  newspapers  of 
statewide  circulation,  and  (3)  public  hear- 
ings on  those  nUes.  regulaUons.  or  orders 
Issued  by  authorized  agencies  and  deter- 
mliied  to  have  substantUl  impact,  to  be  held 
prior  to  implemenuuon  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  and  no  later  than  sixty  days 
foUowlng  implemenution, 

SecUon  311(c)(1)  would  require.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  section  662  of 
UUe  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  any  agency  au- 
thorized to  issue  rules  or  orders  to  make 
available  to  the  public  all  Internal  rules  and 
guidelines  upon  which  they  are  based,  modi- 
fied as  necessary  to  Insure  confidentiality 
protected  under  such  section  662  Such 
agency  must  publUh  written  opinions  on 
any  grant  or  denial  of  a  peUtlon  requesting 
exemption  or  exception  within  thirty  days 
with  approprute  modifications  to  Insure  con- 
fidentiality. 

Authorized  agencies  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  make  adjustments  to  prevent  hard- 
ships  and  sstabllah  procedures  ava;;ati>  to 
*ny  person  making  approprut*  re.q..c»t» 

Section  311(d)  would  require  iu«  Presl- 
dents  proposals  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Act  to  Include  findings  of 
fact  and  explanation  of  the  rationale  for 
each  provision,  proposed  procedures  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  imposed,  and  a  sched- 


lUe  for  Implementing  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 662  of  title  8,  United  States  Code. 

Section  312  contained  Judicial  review  pro- 
visions. National  programs  required  by  the 
Act  and  regulations  establishing  such  na- 
Uonal  programs  could  be  challenged  only 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  within  30  days  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  regulations.  Programs 
and  regulations  of  general,  not  national,  ap- 
pUcablUty  (to  a  State,  or  several  States,  or 
portions  thereof)  could  be  challenged  only  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
appropriate  circuit  w-uhm  30  davs  of  pro- 
mulgation. Otherwise,  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  would  have  original  Jurisdiction 
of  all  other  litigation  ansmg  under  the  Act. 
However,  this  section  would  not  apply  to 
actions  taken  under  the  act  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  B'iard  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
or  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  The 
Judicial  review  provLsl^ns  In  their  respective 
organic  acta  would  apply  f^  the  sake  of 
uniformity. 

House  amendment 
Section  109(a)  would  provide  for  the 
streamlining  of  administrative  procedures  for 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  in- 
cluding the  formulation  of  energy  conserva- 
tion plans. 

Actions  taken  under  tlUe  I  of  the  bill  and 
under  the  allocation  exchange  authority  In 
section  205  would  be  subject  to  special  ad- 
ministrative procedure  and  Judicial  review 
provUlons.  Section  109  would  provide  ex- 
pedited administrative  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral actions.  These  same  procedures  would 
also  apply  to  State  actions  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator  specified  different 
but  comparable  procedures  for  the  State. 
Included  among  the  procedures  are  publica- 
tion and  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  com- 
ment on  agency  rules  and  orders.  All  rules 
and  orders  issued  by  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies both  under  title  I  and  under  the  new 
subsections  (h)  and  (li  of  section  4  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  would 
be  required  to  Include  rrovlslons  for  mak- 
ing adjustments  in  hardship  cases. 

Section  109fb)  would  provide  Judicial  re- 
view of  rules  issued  under  these  provisions 
In  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals  which  was  created  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  Orders  Issued  In  Individ- 
ual cases  would  be  reviewed  first  In  the 
United  States  district  court  and  then  In  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals. 

Section  109(c)  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  prescribe  by  rule  procedures 
for  State  or  local  boards  carrying  out  func- 
tions under  the  Act  or  the  Emergencv  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  Such  procedure's  would 
apply  In  lieu  of  those  In  section  I09(ai  and 
would  require  notice  to  affected  persona  and 
an  opportunity  for  presentation  of  views. 
Such  boards  must  be  of  balanced  composi- 
tion reflecting  the  makeup  of  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

The  bill  would  not  alter  the  Judicial  re- 
view provUlons  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  These 
would  continue  to  apply  to  actions  taken  by 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  under  that  Act, 
Including  the  amendments  made  to  that  Act 
by  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

Conference  substitute 
Section  118  of  the  conference  subsutute 
Incorporated  provisions  of  both  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The  admin- 
istrative procedures  of  section  118(a)  are  the 
«ame  as  the  streamlined  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  secUon  loe(a)  of  the  House 
amendment,  with  the  addlUon  of  eecUon  811 
(c)(1)  of  the  Senate  bUl  as  secUon  118(a) 
(6)  of  the  conference  substitute. 

Section  118(b)  on  Judicial  review  is  the 
•ams  as  section  313  of  the  Senate  bUl.  except 
that  any  actions  taksn  by  any  SUte  or  local 
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officer  who  has  been  deleeared  authority  un- 
der section  122  of  the  conlerence  substitute 
would  be  subject  either  to  district  court 
Jurisdiction  or  to  approprute  State  courts. 

PaOUJJJllEi)    ACTS 

Senate  bUl 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  110  stated  that  the  foUowtng  acts 
would  be  prohibited  under  the  Act:  (1)  to 
deny  full  flllups  of  dlesel  fuel  to  trucks,  un- 
less a  rationing  program  is  In  effect  which 
restricts  such  full  flllups  to  trucks  or  If  the 
dlesel  fuel  Is  not  available  for  sale;  (2)  to 
violate  any  order  concerning  the  use  of  coal 
as  a  primary  energy  source  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 108;  (3)  to  violate  export  restrictions 
established  under  section  123.  (4)  to  violate 
any  order  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  Issued 
pursuant  to  Its  authority  under  section  117. 
Conference  substitute 

Section  119  of  the  conference  substitute 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  violate 
any  provision  of  Title  I  of  this  legislation 
(except  provisions  making  amendments  to 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act  and 
section  113)  or  to  violate  any  rule,  regulation 
(Including  an  energy  conservation  plan),  or 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  such  provisions. 

ENrORCEMM^T 

Senate  bill 

Section  306  provided  for  application  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  restrain  vio- 
lation of  the  Act  or  regulations  or  orders 
Issued  thereunder  by  Issuing  a  temporary 
restralnl:ig  order,  preliminary  or  permanent 
Injunction. 

SecUon  307  provided  for  a  criminal  penalty 
of  not  more  than  »5,000  for  each  wUlful  viola- 
tion of  any  order  or  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  and  a  clvU  penaltv  of  not 
more  than  $2,500  for  each  day  of  each  viola- 
tion of  any  order  or  regulation  Issue  pur- 
suant to  the  Act.  In  addition,  subsection 
(c)  made  It  unlawful  to  sell  or  distribute  in 
commerce  any  product  or  commodity  in  vio- 
lation of  an  applicable  order  or  reguUtlon. 
Any  person  who  knowingly  and  willfully, 
after  having  been  subjected  to  a  civil  penalty 
for  a  prior  violation  of  any  order  or  regula- 
tion violated  the  same  provision  of  that  order 
or  regulation  would  be  fined  not  more  than 
•50.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

House  amendment 

Section  ni  provided  for  fines  up  to  $5  000 
for  each  willful  criminal  violation  of  the  Act 
and  clvU  penalUes  up  to  •2,600  for  each  vloU- 
Uon  of  any  provUlon  of  a  prohibited  act. 

The  Attorney  General  was  authorized  by 
thU  section  to  obuin  temporary  restraining 
orders  or  preliminary  Injunctions  against 
actual  or  Impending  violations  of  this  Act 
It  also  provided  for  the  private  Injunction 
actions. 

Conference  substitute 
Section  120  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  the  House  amendment.  In  addl- 
Uon, the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Senate  bin  are  Included 
Use  or  Fxdkkal  FAcn,rrrcs 
Senate  biU 

SecUon  305  would  provide  for  the  tise  of 
surplus  government  equipment  or  faculties 
whenever  practicable  and  to  faciliute  the 
trarisportatlcn  and  storage  of  fuel  by 
domestic  public  enuues  and  private  indus- 
tries for  the  duraUon  of  the  emergency  Ar- 
rangements for  such  use  wm-^  P*>dertU  a^t?:;- 
cies  f.r  deparunents  must  be  made  at  fair 
majket  prices  and  '.n!y  If  sucii  facilities  or 
equipment  would  be  needed  otherwise  un- 
available, and  not  r«K_iui.t.d  iv  the  Federal 
government. 


House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
SecUon  121  of  the  conference  subsUtute  Is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill,  except  that  such 
government  equipment  or  facilities  must  also 
be  appropriate  lo  the  transportation  and 
storage  of  fuel  and  can  t)e  acquired  as  well 
as  used  by  domestic  puhiic  entities  and  pri- 
vate ind'o-stries  The  use  of  federal  facilities 
is  authorized  during  the  period  L)eginnlng 
on  the  date  of  enactment  and  ending  May 
15,  1975. 

This  provision   was   adopted   by   the   con- 
ferees primarily  for   .he  purpose  of  freeing 
for  tise  tankers   now   being  kept  In   "moth- 
balls" by  the  Armed  Se.nlces    Such  tankers, 
largely  left  over  from  World  War  n  cotild  be 
used   by   private   carriers   for   storing   oil   or 
for  transporting  oil  In  coastwise  trade  where 
the  Jones  Act  would  otherwise  prohibit  the 
use  of  foreign  tankers    It   was  the  express 
intent  of  the  conferees  that  any  use  of  such 
surplus  Federal   equipment   would   not   put 
the  Federal  government  In  the  transporta- 
Uon  business.  The  Navy,  for  example,  would 
not  be  required  to  operate  any  tankers  used 
for  private  shipment  of  oil. 
Delegation  or  AirrHoarrT  and  E^ttct  on 
Statt  Laws 
Senate  bUl 
Section  304  would  provide  that  only  State 
laws  or  programs  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
this  legislation  would  be  superseded  by  It. 
House  amendment 
Section  108  would  permit  the  Administra- 
tor to  delegate  all   or  any  of  his  functions 
under  the  Act  or  the  EPAA  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnlstra- 
Uon. He  could  also  delegate  any  of  his  func- 
tions relaUve  to  Implementation  of  regula- 
tions and  energy  conservation   plans   under 
either  of  such  Acts  to  State  officers  or  State 
and   local    boards   of    balanced    composition. 
ThU  section  wouJd  also  ref>eal  section  5(b) 
of  the  EPAA,  effecUve  on  the  date  of  transfer 
of  functions  under  such  Act  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Conference  substitute 
Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  122  of  the  con- 
ference subsUtute  U  the  same  as  the  House 
amendment  except  that  the  Administrator 
may  only  delegate  any  of  hU  funcUons  rela- 
tive to  ImplementaUon  of  energy  conserva- 
tion regulations  to  officers  of  a  state  «■ 
locality. 

SubsecUon  (b)  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate 
bill,  except  that  a  technical  amendment  Is 
made  reflecUng  the  fact  that  the  terms 
"regulation",  "order"  and  "energy  oonserva- 
Uon  plan"  are  tised  In  the  leglslaUon  rather 
than  "program". 

The  admlnlstraUve  mechanism  for  the  Im- 
plementaUon of  the  oonservaUon  and  raUon- 
ing  program  provided  for  in  the  Act  mtjst  be 
such  as  to  Insure  equity  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  At  the  same  time  It  Is  imperaUve  that 
it  be  responiire  to  the  varying  condiUons 
and  unique  problems  of  the  seve.-a;  Staters 
and  regions  of  the  Nation,  For  that  reason. 
the  conferees  drew  from  bcih  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  in  drafting  sections  104  and  123 
which  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  dele- 
gate fimrtlons  assigned  t<;  him  ?uc^  dele- 
gatlt.n  may  be  to  either  State  and  re^onal 
ofTScei^  of  the  AdmLnlst-rati  r.  or  tc  the  offl- 
^rs  of  a  State  or  locailtv  f^.-  -Vf  implemen- 
tation of  rationing  p.-ofr-s.".!*  the  establlsh- 
me-.t  and  use  of  State  -  1 -«ral  boa.-ds  to 
liandle  hardship  appeals  And  perform  rther 
funcUons  is  anthoriyed  To  insure  that  arT 
raUonirig  program  !••  as  <ust  and  e<;uitah> 
ai  possible  secUor.  \22  specifically  rrqutre* 
that  State  or  loca.  tx»ards  muss  be  of  bal- 
anced composition  so  as  to  rsBect  the  make 
up  of  the  community  ma  a  whole.  ThU  pro- 
vision Is  Intended  to  Insure  that  the  laMr> 
esta  of  all   classes  of   use.-s  are   t>oUk 
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■ented  and  protected.  The  Act  authort»e«  the 
appropriation  of  funds  from  which  the  Ad- 
nuntstrator  may  make  greats  to  the  State* 
for  the  ezerclj«  of  such  authority  aa  be  may 
delegate  or  for  the  Adminutrator  of  State 
or  local  energy  oooaerrauon  meacurea  which 
are  independent  of  the  authority  in  thU  Act. 

OftAMTS  TO   STATVS 

Senate  biU 
Section  316  would  authorize  the  President 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  major  metro- 
politan government,  in  accordance  with  but 
not  limited  to.  section  903  for  the  ptirpoae  of 
aMlsting,  developing,  administering,  and  en- 
forcing emergency  fuel  shortage  contingency 
plana  under  the  Act  and  fuel  allocation  pro- 
grmzna  authorized  under  the  Emergency  Be- 
trdeum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

House  amendrnent 

Section  113  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  might  be  neoeasary  for  the 
purpoee  of  making  granu  to  States  to  which 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  has  dele- 
gated authority  under  section  100.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  such  gianta. 

Conference  substitute 
Secuon  133  of  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  funds  for  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Administra- 
tion to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pur- 
poMB  of  implementing  authority  he  has  dele- 
gated to  them,  or  for  the  administration  of 
appropriate  State  or  local  cooaervaUon  meas- 
ures where  exempted  from  Federal  conserva- 
tion regulations  under  section  10  of  the  Act 
In  authorising  granu  to  States  for  the  pm 
pose  of  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
Implementing  this  Act.  It  was  the  express  in- 
tent of  the  conferees  that.  If  a  rationing 
program  were  implemented,  additional  rums 
would  need  to  be  appropriated  for  granta  In 
aid  to  the  States  for  their  participation  in 
the  rationing  program. 

RzpoBTs  ON  NATioNAi.  Enxsot  BMmoxTmcta 

Senate  biil 
No  proTlsion. 

Bouse  atnendment 
Section  130  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor to  issue  regulations  requiring  persons 
doing  business  In  the  United  States  who  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  legislation  are  en- 
gaged In  exploring,  developing,  processing, 
redniog.  or  transporting  by  pipeline,  any  pe- 
troleum product,  natural  gas,  or  coal,  to 
provide  reports  to  the  Administrator 

Such  reports  would  be  submitted  every  00 
days  and  a  report  would  be  required  to  cover 
the  pertod  from  January  I.  1070,  to  the  date 
corered  by  the  first  00-day  report 

Bach  report  would  show  for  the  period 
corered  the  penon's  (1)  re«er»ea  ot  crude 
oU.  natural  gas.  and  coai.  (3)  production  and 
destination  of  any  petroleum  product,  nat- 
ural gas.  and  coal.  (3)  refinery  run*  by- 
product, and  (4)  other  data  required  by  the 
Administrator 

The  Administrator  would  publish  quarterly 
In  the  FedfTal  Register  a  summary  analysis 
at  the  data  provided  by  such  repocts 

Thee*  reporting  requirements  would  not 
apply    to   retail    estahllahmenta. 

Where  any  person  Is  reporting  all  or  part 
of  the  required  data  to  another  Federal  agen- 
cy, the  Administrator  could  exempt  the  per- 
son from  reporting  aU  or  part  of  the  data  to 
him  and  sucb  other  Fsderal  agency  would 
provide  the  data  to  the  Administrator 

ProTtslaoa  are   included   to  protect  trade 
secrets  axid  proprietary  information. 
Conference  substitute 
Section  134  a€  the  Oonferenoe  substttute  Is 
tii«  same  a*  the  House  amendment. 

BeMoU  MZ2 

SwrtloQ  310  or  the  Senate  bOl  would  re- 
quire  the    President,    within    00    days    art«r 


enactment  of  the  legislation,  to  promulgate 
a  plan  for  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
reeource*.  Such  plan  would  provide  for  ex- 
pedlUous  compleuon  of  projecU  authorized 
by  Congress  and  for  the  planning  of  other 
proJecU  designed  to  uUllze  avaUable  hydro- 
electric resources,  Incliidlng  tidal  power 
House  amenttment 

Section  110  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  pro- 
vision except  that  It  would  also  apply  to  solar 
energy,  geothermal  reeouroes.  and  pumped 
storage. 

Conference  substitute 

Section  136  of  the  conference  substitute 
proTtdea  that  nothing  in  the  legislation  shall 
expand  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power 
CommlSBloo  with  respect  to  non-jurladlc- 
Uonal  natural  gas. 

BxnaATiON 

Senate  Mil 
Subsection  (d)  of  secUon  309  would  pro- 
vide in  part  that  the  naUonwlde  energy 
emergency  and  the  authority  granted  by 
the  Act  wotild  terminate  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

House  amendment 
Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  136  would  pro- 
vide for  the  expiration  of  all  authorities 
granted  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  or  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  AllocaUon  Act  on 
May  15,  1975 

Conference  substitute 
Section  130  of  the  conference  substitute 
follows  the  House  amendment  by  providing 
that  the  authority  under  TUle  I  to  prescribe 
any  rule  or  order  or  take  other  acUon  shall 
expire  on  midnight.  May  16.  1076-  In  addi- 
tion, the  authority  under  Title  I  to  enforce 
any  such  rule  or  order  shall  Ukewlae  expire, 
however,  such  explrauon  shall  not  affect 
any  action  or  pending  proceedings,  civil  or 
criminal,  not  Anally  determined  on  such 
date,  nor  any  action  or  proceeding  based 
upon  any  act  committed  prior  to  mldnl«ht 
May  15,  1975.  ^^^^Ht^<.. 

AtTTHoaizAnoM  or  Ajraoraunoira 
Senate   MU 
Section  318  would  authorla*  to  be  appro- 
priated sucJi  funds  as  were  necessary  for  our- 
poaaa  of  the  Act- 
There   w«r*   authorizations   of  appropria- 
tions  for   particular   proristons   which    have 
»>een  considered  in  the  appropriate  sections 
of  this  statentent. 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  pro- 
vision for  the  authorization  of  funds  to  carry 
out  aU  proristons  of  the  Act  but  included 
authonzatloas  of  appropriations  for  particu- 
lar provision*  which  have  also  been  consld- 
•red  In  the  approprUte  secUon*  of  this  sute- 
msnt. 

Conference  sultttitutt 
Section  177  of  the  conference  subautute 
authorlzs*  an  appropriation  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Emergency  Agency  to  carry  out  Its 
funcOooj  under  this  legislation  and  under 
other  laws,  and  to  make  granu  to  states 
under  secUon  123  of  •76.000000  for  each  of 
the  Oscal  years  1074  and  1075  In  addition 
for  the  purpose  of  making  paymenu  under 
Cr»aU  to  Stat**  to  carry  out  energy  conser- 
vatloo  mas  sure*  under  **ctlon  133  650  000  - 
000  1*  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
flacal  year  1074  and  r75.0OO,0OO  is  authorized 
to  be  approprtated  for  fiscal  year  1075  Also 
for  the  purpoee  of  making  paymenU  under 
granu  to  State*  under  section  110,  6800  000  - 
000  Is  authortzsd  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1074. 

***""*TT  fTT 

SenaU  bill 

Section    319    would    provide    that    If    any 

proTlalan  of  the  legislation  or  the  appllca- 

bUlty  thereof  U  held  invaUd.  the  reoiatader 

of  isglzuaon  would  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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House  amr-ruijnent 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
SecUon  138  of  conference  substitute  fol- 
lows the  Senate  bill  and  also  specifies  that 
if  the  appUcatlon  of  any  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  shall  be  held  in- 
vaUd.  such  appUcaUon  to  other  person*  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

IMFOST4TIOK    OF    LjQUXrni)    Natti»ai     Q^^ 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amend'-^f^t 

SecUon  118  would  ameml  Ui«  Krnrrgency 
Petroleum  AUocaUon  Act  of  ly73  bv  adding 
a  new  eecUon  0.  ThU  new  ,VHti  n  0  would 
authortae  the  President  t.  j^.-n.it  liquefied 
nature;  rw  imporu  on  a  «hipment-by-*hlp- 
ment  ■.a.s:^  .ntu  the  eiplraUon  of  the  leels- 
laUou 

Conference  substitute 

The  Senate  recedes. 
PaoKmrriow    Aqaimst   Foto.   Aixocation   roa 
CxzTAii*    School   Bcanto 
Senate  Mii 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  103  would  add  a  new  section  4(k) 
to  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1073.  Under  section  no  refined  petroleum 
product  could  be  allocated  under  a  manda- 
tory fuel  allocation  regulaUon  made  under 
section  4(a)  of  that  Act  to  be  used  to  trans- 
port any  public  school  student  to  a  school 
farther  than  the  public  school  cloeeet  to  his 
home  offsrtng  the  courses  for  the  grade  level 
and  course  of  study  of  the  student  which  Is 
within  the  school  attendance  district  where 
the  student  resides 

This  would  iiot  prevent  the  allocation  of 
refined  petroleum  producu  for  transporta- 
tion to  relieve  overcrowding,  to  meet  needs 
for  special  educaUon,  or  if  the  transporta- 
tion U  within  the  regularly  established 
neighborhood  school  attendance  areas. 

These  provisions  would  not  take  effect 
until  August  1.  1074. 

Conference  report 
The  House  recedee 

NanoNAi.   ENcaoT    Emexozkct    AovrsokT 
CoMMrmtz 
Seruite  bill 

SecUon  310  would  establish  a  National  En- 
ergy Emergency  Advisory  Committee  to  ad- 
vise the  President  with  regard  to  implemen- 
taUon  of  this  legislation.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Conunlttee  would  be  the  Director  of  the 
CXBc*  ot  Energy  Policy 

Tl>e  Committee  would  consUt  of  30  mem- 
bers (in  addiuon  to  the  chairman  i  appointed 
by  the  President  representing  specified  In- 
terests. 

The  beads  of  U»ted  FwdersJ  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  would  des- 
ignate a  repreeenutlve  to  serve  a*  an  ob- 
server at  each  meeting  of  the  Committee 
and  to  assist  the  Committee  in  performing 
lU  ftmcUons. 

House   amendment 
No  provision 

Conference   substitute 
The  Senate  recedee 
Smaix  Boshtxss  awd  Houxowwrz  AssisraMcs 
Senate    bill 

Section  300  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  an 
"frr'  naerving  residential  Improvement 
-i;-e:.*r  :iot  to  exoeed  $1,000,  paid  or  In- 
curred by  him  during  ths  taxA^'e  7t>a.-  on 
hU  tax  return  for  such  year  T^.«t»  a.Tcnd- 
menU  apply  to  taxable  yeam  .v.  «  a-'ter 
the  daU  of  enactment  of  thr  a  •  nr.a  ^rpire 
on  termlnaUoo  of  the  Act 

Section  308   wotild  authorize   the   Federal 
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Housing  Admlnistratiun  and  the  timai;  Bu.si- 
.'■j«  Admliilst.-Titlon  Uj  luajie  law  luKresi 
.  .jaiLS  to  h(.mo<.>«rner«  and  small  biialnessee 
'or  the  pijrp.jse  of  Installing  insiilalion, 
storm  windows  and  nmrt  efficient  .*ieaiuig 
unlta.  Detailed  re<<ulremeiite  *ere  set  out  to 
express  the  intent  of  Congreas  that  small 
•>  islncss  ent*rprtse.s  should  ooi>perat«  to  the 
■tiaxl.^ivini  extent  p<jsKlble  to  achieve  the  pur- 
;>.i«ee  .,f  the  Act  and  their  varied  needs 
-.nouid  be  considered  by  ail  levels  of  govern- 
ment In  implementing  emergency  fuei  short- 
age contingency  pr'.>gram.s  Any  cntn.!*  In- 
stituted shou.d  t«  eq,..Hably  applied  t<,  .aJ^e 
and  small  bu.'^lne^vies  atid  the  unique  prob- 
>rii,s    f,f    retaUii.g    ostab.lehmer.Us    and    small 

.-.l.'ieeaes    sf...  ..d    be    c<.,nalde.'-ed    in    Imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  avcMd 
discrimination  and  undue  hardship. 
House   amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference    substitute 

The  Senate  recedes 

Although  the  Senate  receded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  their  bUl  because  of  a  Jurisdic- 
tional questton  on  the  part  of  the  House,  the 
conferees  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  merited  implementation  by  the 
appropriate  agencies  The  conferees  urge  that 
the  Small  Business  Adminutratlon.  and  the 
Deptartcoent  of  Housing  and  Urbar>  Develop- 
ment would  consider  and  implement  regu- 
lations permitting  assistance  In  the  f  .rm  of 
low  Interest  loans  to  ptersons  otherwLse  eligi- 
ble for  such  assistance  for  the  purposes  of 
Installing  energy  saving  features  In  homes  or 
places  of  business. 

nrrXKNATIONAL     AOEIXMXNTS 

Senate   biU 

SecUon  303(b)  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  agreemenU  with  foreign 
enutles,  or  to  take  such  other  action  as  he 
deems  necessary,  with  respect  to  trade  in 
fossU  fuels,  to  achieve  the  purp<j8ee  of  the 
legislation.  Any  forn-.ai  agreemen*  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  would  be  opera- 
tive but  not  final  until  the  Senate  had  16 
day*,  at  least  7  of  which  were  legLslatlve  days, 
to  disapprove  the  agreement 

SecUon  302(c)  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  energy  crisis  1.^  a;**--  an  Inter- 
national problem  and  therefore  the  United 
States  should  attempt  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  other  member  natkms  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  CoojDeratlon  and 
Development  with  reeptect  to  supplies  of  en- 
ergy available  to  the  indust-riallaed  nations 
of  the  free  world  with  special  reference  to 
Joint  or  coopteraUve  research  and  develop- 
ment of  altemaUve  sources  of  px>wer 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Although  the  Senate  receded  on  these  pro- 
visions because  of  a  Jurisdictional  problem 
on  the  House  side,  the  conferees  wish  to 
make  clear  that  the  section  was  dropped 
without  prejudice  from  the  bUl. 

COHSTTI-TATION    WITH    CANADA 

Seriate  bill 

Section  601  wouid  direct  the  President  to 
convene  consultations  with  the  Oovernment 
of  Canada  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
safeguard  Joint  national  interesU  through 
consultations  on  encouraging  trade  In  nat- 
ural gas,  p>etroleum.  and  petroleum  producU 
between  the  two  nations.  The  President  must 
make  an  interim  report  to  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  such  consuiutlons  within  forty- 
five  days  after  enactment  and  a  final  report 
with  legislative  recommendations  ninety  days 
of  enactment. 

House  amendrnent 
No  provision. 


Conference  substitute 
The  Senate  recedes. 
TITLE      n.— COORDINATION      WITH      EN- 
VIRONMENTAL PROTECTION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

SHOKT-TxaM    AJ*D    LONO-TXZM    SUSPXNMONS 
BHOBT  TSB.M 

Senate  bUl 

The  Senate  blU  would  have  allowed  tem- 
porary suspensions  of  any  emission  Umitatio:. 
requirement  or  compliance  schedule  con- 
lamed  In  a  state  ImplemenUtlon  plan,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  origin  of  the  sus- 
pended provision  was  In  State,  Federal  or 
local  law  Su.spe:i£li:.as  could  only  be  granted 
during  the  pe.-iod  commencing  .Novemljer  It, 

1973,  and  ejiding  August  15,  1974,  and  no 
suspension    could    last    beyond    November    1, 

1974.  Only  currently  existing  statlcnarv  fuel- 
burning  sources  which  had  been  deprived  of 
their  supplies  of  clean  fuel  by  action.*  taken 
by  the  President  under  the  Senate  bin  itaelf 
would  have  been  eligible  to  receive  for  sus- 
r>eDslons,  and  no  suspension  could  t>e  granted 
unless  the  Administrator  of  EPA  found  either 
(1)  that  a  suspenslot;  was  es.sentia;  to  enable 
clean  fuels  to  be  redistributed  t<  ancther 
area  in  order  to  avoid  or  minimize  violations 
of  primary  air  quality  standards,  or  -  ii  i  that 
the  source  In  question  was  not  likelv  to  have 
avaUable  a  sufficient  supply  of  clean  fuel" 
even  after  aU  practicable  steps  to  allocate 
such  fuels  had  been  taken.  Suspension  would 
only  last  for  as  long  as  clean  fuels  vi^re 
unavaUable.  Where  practicable,  a  suspen.sicn 
would  be  conditioned  on  the  source  s  ap-ee- 
Ing  to  keep  on  hand  an  emergency  supply  of 
clean  fuel  to  bum  during  periods  of  air  stag- 
nation. The  Administrator  could  deny  anv 
suspension  request  if  he  found  that  an  im- 
minent and  substantial  endangerment  to  the 
health  of  persons  would  result  from  grant- 
ing It 

Suspension  applications  would  be  heard 
under  abbreviated  administrative  proce- 
dures, and  would  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  under  Sections  304  or  307  of  the  Clear 
Air  Act. 

SHOST    TXZM 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  would  have  al- 
lowed the  Administrator  of  EPA  during  the 
period  between  enactment  and  May  16,  1973 
to  suspend  any  fuel  or  enussion  limitation 
(including  compliai.ce  schedules,  contained 
in  an  applicable  implementation  plan  The 
only  ground  for  ^'ra.  t;;.^-  gurh  a  suspension 
would  be  Inability  tv.  coaiply  with  the  sus- 
pended requirement  due  to  unavaUablilty  of 
types  or  amounts  of  fuels  Interim  require- 
menu  of  emission  coutroi  could  be  Imposed 
as  a  condlUon  of  suspension 

No  procedural  requlremenu«;  would  apply  to 
suspension  applications  under  the  terms  or 
any  law,  and  Judicial  review  of  their  grant 
or  denial   would  be  severely   restricted. 

LONG     TEXM 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  provided  for  revisions  of 
State  ImplementaUon  plans  which  could  be 
requested  by  either  individual  sources  or  by 
a  State.  The  AdnHn^t.-niUr  would  be  re- 
quired to  approve  or  disapprove  suspension 
applications  within  60  days  if  requested  bv 
a  source,  or  within  120  days  If  requested 
by  a  State  Ft>r  a  revision  requested  bv  a 
source  to  be  approved  the  Administrator 
would  have  to  determine  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  presentation  of  views,  1 1 1 
that  the  source  wa.<  able  to  enter  into  a 
contract  either  for  a  permanent  continuous 
emission  reduction  system  which  the  Adm.ln- 
IstraUir  determined  to  have  been  adequatelv 
demonstrated  or  '..•r  a  lo:.g  term  supplv  of 
low  sulfur  fuel,  aiid  (2i  that  the  revision 
was  consistent  with  the  ImplementaUon 
plan  so  that  ambient   air   quality  standards 


would  stU!  be  attat||i|L,Xlie  Administrator  s 
approval  would  have'%M>i conditioned  on  the 
source  actually  entering  into  such  contract 
Any  plan  .revision,  whether  requested  by  a 
source  or  a  State,  would  have  to  Include 
legally  enforceable  compliance  schedules  for 
the  fuel  buriii.'ig  sources  affected  by  the  re- 
vision. The  scheduie  would  establish  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction  measures  to  t)e 
employed  by  the  sources,  inciudlxig  interim 
steps  of  progress  toward  implementation  of 
such  measures,  and  wcuid  provide  for  al- 
ternate emission  control  measures  that  could 
be  employe<'  during-  the  Intenm  period  be- 
fore flnai  compliance  with  the  applicable 
emission  limitations  to  minimis  pollutant 
emissloiis  Any  such  revisions  could  defer 
•rompUance  only  until  July  1,  1977,  although 
a  one-year  extension  pursuant  to  section 
110(f)    of   the   Act   would   be   authorized. 

LONG    TESM 

House  a'^iendment 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  ttM 
Administrator  could  suspend  fuei  or  emis- 
sion limitations  upon  his  own  motion  or 
upon  the  application  of  a  source  of  a  State 

I )  if  he  found  that  the  source  could  not 
comply  because  of  the  unavailability  of  types 
and  amounts  of  fuels,  i2i  If  the  suspension 
would  not  cause  violations  of  a  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  beyond  the 
time  provided  for  attainment  of  such  stand- 
ard In  the  plan,  and  ,  3  i  if  the  source  we.'e 
placed  on  a  compliance  schedule,  with  in- 
crements of  progress,  which  would  provide 
for  the  source  to  use  methods  of  emission 
coi^trol  that  would  assure  continuing  com- 
pliance with  a  natural  ambient  air  quality 
standard  as  expeditiously  as  practicable  No 
such  suspension  could  defer  compliance  tie- 
yond  June  30.  197S.  Notice  and  opportunity 
for  presentation  of  views  would  be  required 
before  approval  of  any  such  suspension  The 
d.impllance  schedule  would  have  to  include 
a  date  for  entering  into  a  contractual  ob- 
ligation for  an  emission  reduction  system 
which  the  Administrator  had  determined  to 
be  adequately  demonstrated  A  source  could 
also  construct  and  Install  such  a  system  It- 
self If  It  provided  plans  and  specifications  for 
installation  of  such  a  system  Sources  wer^ 
given  the  option  of  not  providing  a  com- 
p. lance  schedule  with  a  contract  date  or 
plans  for  an  emission  reduction  system,  if 
the  source  elected  (prior  to  May  15  2  977. 
not  to  provide  one.  and  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that  it  had 
binding,  enforceable  rights  to  sulBclent  low 
polluting  fuels  or  other  means  of  Insuring 
long-term  compliance.  If  such  an  election 
were  made,  the  amendment  would  limit  the 
Eusp>enslon  to  no  later  than  May  15,  1BT7  In 
granting  suspensions,  the  Administrator 
could  impose  mtertm  requirements  to  mini- 
mize adverse  health  effects  before  the  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standard  was 
achieved  and  to  assure  maintenance  of  the 
standard  where  the  suspension  extended  be- 
yond the  attainment  date  deadline 

The  House  eonendment  spectflcally  pro- 
vided that  such  interim  requirements  cculd 
IncJude  Intermittent  control  measures  which 
the  -Administrator  determined  to  be  reliable 
and  enforceable  and  which  would  permit 
attaliiment  and  maliitenanoe  of  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standards  during  the 
suspension  The  Interim  requirements  would 
Include  the  obllgaUon  to  utUlze  fuels  or 
emission  reduction  systems  that  would  per- 
mit compliance  with  the  suspended  fuel  or 
emission  limitation  when  such  fuels  or  sys- 
tems becajne  avaUable  However,  use  of  such 
fuel  would  not  be  ."rtjulred  If  the  coeta  of 
changing  the  source  to  pe-Tnit  it  to  bvirc  the 
fuei  would  be  unreas<  nabie 

The  Hoiae  amendment  al9c  provided  addi- 
tional provisions  making  the  terms  of  such 
«  i.tpenslons  enforceable  under  the  Oean  Air 
Ari    and    tj    require    the    Administrator    to 
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publish  r«ports  kt  180-day  Intervals  on  tb« 
ruittu  uid  effect  of  rucb  ■vi«p«nalon«.  Limit- 
ed Judici&l  review  of  any  auapanalan  waa 
aiao  specified. 

A  apeclflc  exemption  of  osrtaln  oo«I-Dr«d 
•team  electric  genermttng  plauta  from  fual 
or  emlsaloQ  llmltatloDS  w»a  provided  for  In 
the  House  amendment.  Only  facUltlea  wblcb 
were  to  be  permanently  taken  out  of  •arrloa 
by  December  31.  1980.  and  which  bad  certi- 
fied sucb  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pad- 
•ral  Power  Commission  would  be  ell^ble  for 
ruch  exemption  Interim  requirements 
could,  howeyer.  be  Imposed  on  such  facili- 
ties. The  suspension  would  be  authorlaad 
whenever  the  Administrator  determined 
that  compliance  was  unreasonable  In  light 
of  (1)  the  useful  life  of  the  faculty.  (3)  the 
availability  of  rate  increases,  and  (3)  the 
risk  to  the  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment of  such  exemption. 

The  House    '  mendment   also  contained   a 
separate  provision  In  section   lO<l(b)    which 
provided  for  siupenalon  of  fuel  or  emlsaloQ 
limitations   that  wou^d  prohibit  the  use  of 
coal  with  respect  to  any  source  which   was 
ordered  to  convert  to  coal  by  the  Administra- 
tor   of    the    federal    Snergy    Admmistratlon 
pursuant  to  section  lO0(ai  of  the  House  bUl 
or  which  bad  voluntarily  be^n  to  convert  to 
coal  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
The  suspension  wo\ild  have  extended  to  Jan- 
uary   1.    1980,    and   would   have   been   avail- 
able only  If  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental   Protection    A^ncy    approved, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  presentation 
of  oral  views,  a  plan  submitted  by  the  source. 
The  plan   would.    In   order   to   be   approved, 
have  to  provide   (1)    that  the  power  plant 
would  use  the  control  technology  neceeeary  to 
permit  the  source  to  comply  with  national 
ambient    air   quality    standards   as   expedi- 
tiously as  practicable;    (3)    that   the   power 
plant  was  placed  on  a  schedule  providing  for 
the    use   of   emission   reduction   systems    as 
soon  as  practicable  but  no  later  than  June 
30.  1979.  and  (3)  that  the  power  plant  would 
comply  with  such   Interim   requirements  as 
the    Administrator    of     the    Environmental 
Protection   *gency  prescribed  to  Insure  that 
the  iK)wer  plant  would  not  contribute  to  a 
substantial  risk  to  public  health   Such  plans 
were  to  be  approved  before  May  15.  1974.  or 
within  80  days  after  submittal  If  submitted 
after  that  date. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  '  as.  however,  authorized, 
after  aotlce  and  opportunity  for  presentation 
of  oral  views,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  coal  If 
be  determined  that  the  use  of  coal  would  be 
likely  to  materially  contribute  to  a  signifi- 
cant risk  to  public  health,  or  to  require  the 
ose  of  a  particular  grade  of  coal  If  It  were 
available  to  the  power  plant. 

Co-xjerence  rubstitnte 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
short  term  suspension  of  stationary  source 
fuel  or  emission  limitations  but.  with  one 
exception,  does  not  authorize  long  term  sus- 
pension of  such  limitations.  The  conference 
substitute  adds  a  new  section  119  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  will  permit  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  suspend  until  November  1.  11>74, 
any  stationary  source  fuel  or  emission  limi- 
tation, either  upon  his  own  motion  or  upon 
the  application  of  a  source  or  a  State,  if  the 
source  cannot  comply  with  such  limitations 
because  of  the  unavallabUlty  of  fuel  The 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Is  directed  to  give  prior  notice 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  chief 
executive  of  the  local  governmental  unit 
where  the  source  is  located.  He  is  also  di- 
rected to  give  notice  to  the  public  and  to 
allow  for  the  expression  of  views  on  the 
suspension  prior  to  granting  It  unless  he 
finds  that  good  cause  exists  for  not  provid- 
ing such  opportunity.  Judicial  review  of  such 


siupenslon   would    be   restricted   to   certain 
specified  grounds. 

Tbe  Adnuntstrator  la  required  to  condi- 
tion the  granting  of  any  suspension  upon 
adoption  of  any  interim  requirements  that 
he  determines  are  reasonable  and  practica- 
ble. These  Interim  requirements  must  In- 
clude necessary  reporting  requirements,  and 
a  provision  that  the  suspension  would  be  Ln- 
applicabie  during  any  period  when  clean 
fuels  were  availAble  to  such  source  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to  determine 
when  such  fuels  were  In  fact  available  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator m  makmg  such  determination 
take  Into  consideration  the  costs  associated 
*lth  any  changes  that  would  be  required  to 
be  made  by  the  source  to  enable  it  to  utUlae 
such  fuel  No  source  which  has  converted  to 
coal  under  section  119.  however,  could  be 
required  under  this  provision  to  return  to 
the  use  of  oU. 

The  suspension  would  also  be  conditioned 
on  adoption  of  sucb  measure*  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  are  necessary  to 
avoid  an  imminent  and  substantial  endang- 
erment  to  the  health  of  persons.  This  would 
authorize  not  only  requirements  that  a  fa- 
cility shut  down  during  air  pollution  emer- 
gencies, but  also  (for  example)  a  require- 
ment that  It  keep  a  reserve  supply  of  clean 
fuels  on  hand  to  be  burned  to  avoid  such 
emergencies. 

The  purpose  of  the  short  term  suspen- 
sion provision  la  to  enable  sources  to  con- 
tinue operation  during  the  Immediate  fuel 
shortage  while  at  tbe  same  time  limiting  as 
much  as  possible  the  Impact  on  air  quality. 
In  rejecting  the  provisions  for  long  term 
suspensions,  the  conferees  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  more  information  and  experience 
should  be  acquired  before  any  long  term 
postponem«nt  of  emission  limitations  was 
autbortoed.  If  additional  tools  for  dealing 
with  energy  shortages  are  needed  by  the  end 
of  1974.  the  Congreaa  can  address  the  Issue 
prior  to  that  time  Por  this  reason  both  the 
provisions  In  aecUon  403  of  S.  2589  and  sec- 
tion 119(b)  of  section  301  of  HJt.  11882  were 
rejected. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  balance  en- 
ergy needs  with  environmental  requirements 
and  the  unique  problems  facing  any  source 
which  Is  converted  to  coal  in  response  to  the 
emergency,  the  conferees  adopted  a  provi- 
sion which  provides  that  no  fuel  or  emission 
limitation  (as  defined  In  the  conference 
substitute)  could  have  the  effect  of  prohib- 
iting any  such  source  from  btimlng  coal. 
The  conference  version  would  prohibit  the 
application  of  such  fuel  or  emission  limita- 
tions to  sources  which  are  either  ordered  to 
convert  to  coal  or  which  began  to  convert  to 
coal  during  the  90-day  pertod  prior  to 
December  15,  1973.  This  prohlblUon  against 
application  of  such  limitation  to  such  sotu-ce 
could  continue  until  as  late  as  January  1. 
1979.  The  prohibition  would  only  apply  If  the 
source  were  placed  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  oral  presentation  of  views,  on 
a  schedule  approved  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environment*!  Protection  Agency.  The 
schedxile  must  provide  a  timetable  for  com- 
pliance with  the  fuel  or  emission  limitations 
of  the  applicable  plan  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1979,  and  must  provide  for  compliance 
with  interim  requirements  that  will  assure 
that  the  source  will  not  materially  contribute 
to  a  significant  risk  to  public  health. 

The  term  "significant  risk  to  public  health" 
Is  used  In  several  instances  in  section  119. 
The  conferees  are  aware  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  taking  Its  lead 
from  the  Senata  Committee  Report  on  aec- 
tlon  303  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970.  has  defined  "imminent  and  8ub«tantlal 
endangerment"  by  regulation  as  a  significant 
risk  to  the  health  of  persons  and  has  speci- 
fied levels  for  various  pollutants  which  reflect 
Its  Judgment  as  to  where  those  riaks  occur. 


The  oonfere«s  emphasised  that  the  language 
which  la  used  In  this  section  la  not  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  EPA  regulations 
Rather,  the  language  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, as  with  the  House-passed  bill,  deals 
with  naka  to  health  which  are  less  severe 
than  thOM  specified  by  the  Agency's  "en- 
dangerment" regulations  What  is  intended  Is 
that  some  violation  of  the  national  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standards  can  be  permit- 
ted so  long  as  any  of  the  public  would  not  be 
expoeed  to  significant  health  risks 

Tbe  timetable  for  compliance  which  must 
be  included  In  the  schediile  will  specify  a 
means  of  compliance  If  the  source  chooees  to 
utilize  low  sulfur  coal  or  ooal  by-products, 
so  that  the  standards  will  be  met  without 
use  of  continuous  emission  reduction  equip- 
ment the  schedule  must  provide  for  com- 
pliance as  expeditiously  as  practicable  but  no 
later  than  January  1.  197B.  If  the  source  elects 
to  use  fuel  which  wUl  require  the  use  of  per- 
manent emission  reduction  equipment,  the 
schedule  must  provide  that  such  equipment 
will  be  purchased.  InstsJled.  tested,  adjusted 
and  In  operation  in  time  to  permit  compli- 
ance no  later  than  January  1.  1979.  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  conferees  that  when  the  source 
selects  coal  which  will  require  the  use  of 
continuous  emission  reduction  equipment, 
the  source  wUl  have  aa  much  time  as  nec- 
essary to  install  the  equipment  and  achle\e 
compliance  In  order  to  permit  the  orderly 
development  of  technology. 

In  recognition  of  the  complex  factors  In- 
volved In  determining  schedules  for  the  var- 
ious sources,  the  conferees  Intend  that  the 
Administrator  have  broad  discretion  In  pre- 
scribing and  approving  schedules  of  compli- 
ance to  Insure  that  sources  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  without  overburdening 
production  capacity  for  continuous  emission 
reduction  systems  or  causing  unacceptable 
disruption  In  energy  production  capacity. 

In  addition,  the  conference  committee  be- 
lieves that  sources  which  Intend  to  rely  on 
using  coal  that  will  meet  applicable  require- 
ments without  reliance  on  continuous 
emission  reduction  systems  should  enter  Into 
the  necessary  long-term  supply  contracts  as 
soon  as  possible  to  assure  opening  new  mines. 
It  is  exjjected  that  the  Administrator  would 
Include,  but  would  not  be  limited  to.  the 
following  requirements  In  such  schedule: 

(1)  the  dates  by  which  the  source  will 
solicit  bids  and  enter  into  binding  contrac- 
tual agreements  (or  other  equally  binding 
commitment)  for  the  procurement  of  an 
adequate  fuel  supply  to  permit  continued 
long  term  operation  of  the  source: 

(2)  where  the  coal  obtained  by  the  source 
has  pollutant  characteristics  which  will  re- 
quire installation  of  continuous  emission 
reduction  equipment  to  enable  tbe  source 
to  comply  with  emission  limitations,  the 
dates  for  soliciting  bids  for  such  equipment, 
contracting  for  such  equipment,  and  In- 
stallation and  start-up  of  such  equipment  by 
a  date  that  will  permit  a  reasonable  time  for 
necessary  adjustments  of  the  equipment  to 
maximize  the  reliability  and  efficiency  of  the 
system  prior  to  January  1.  1979:  and 

(3)  reasonable  Interim  measures  which  the 
source  should  employ  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse Impact  on  air  quality. 

In  establishing  dates  for  contracting  for 
coal,  the  Administrator  should  determine  the 
earliest  date  that  is  reasonable  and  which 
will  permit  compliance  by  the  time  specified 
in  this  section.  Because  the  dates  for  obtain- 
ing fuels  or  syst-Ti  may  occur  at  approxi- 
mately the  san<e  time  for  more  than  one 
source  which  may  overburden  suppliers,  the 
Administrator  is  specifically  authorized  to 
establish  differing  dates  for  obtaining  fuels 
or  equipment  to  insure  availability  of  sup- 
piles  of  such  fuels  or  equipment.  In  making 
such  decisions.  It  U  expected  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  provide  the  earliest  date  for 
those  sources  In  areas  with  the  most  serious 
pollution  problems. 
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The  provision  relatuig  to  conversions  under 
section  119(b)  does  not  apply  to  fuel  btunlng 
stationary  sources  which  would  propose  to 
reconvert  to  petroleum  products  or  natural 
gas.  Only  fuel  buriuriK  stjitiou&ry  sources 
which  select  coal,  receive  EPA  approval  and 
submit  a  new  compliance  srheduie  which 
will  achieve  applicable  emission  limiuiions 
by  January  1.  1978  can  take  advantage  of 
section  119(b)  beyond  November  1.  1974. 
After  November  1.  1974.  fuel  burning  station- 
ary sources  which  chooee  to  reconvert  to  oil 
remain  subject  to  compliance  schedules 
which  were  applicable  prior  to  the  temporary 
suspension. 

This  conference  bill  does  provide  for 
two  exceptions  to  the  prohibition  on  en- 
forcing fuel  or  emission  llmlUtlons.  The 
Administrator,  or  a  State  or  local  govern- 
mental unit,  may,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  presentation  of  oral  views.  If 
practicable,  prohibit  the  use  of  coal  if  it 
Is  determined  that  such  use  will  materially 
contribute  to  a  significant  risk  to  public 
health.  The  Administrator,  or  a  Slate  or 
local  government  unit,  may  also  require  that 
a  source  use  a  particular  grade  of  coal  or 
coal  with  particular  poUutant  characteris- 
tics If  such  coal  Is  in  fact  available  to  such 
source. 

The  conference  bill  makes  explicit  that 
the  period  of  inapplicability  under  section 
119(b)  of  State  Implementation  plan  re- 
quirements may  be  extended  for  one  year 
under  the  procedures  of  section  110(f)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees,  however,  that  the  requirement  of 
that  section  be  clearly  sailsfled  before  any 
one  year  suspension  la  granted;  the  con- 
ferees believe  that  requiring  compliance  by 
1979  should  permit  adequate  time  for  all 
sources  to  achieve  compliance.  The  addi- 
tional one  year  postponement  to  1980 
should  only  l)e  necessary  to  accommodate 
strikes.  naturaJ  disasters  or  other  unantici- 
pated occurrences  that  may  prevent  compli- 
ance by  that  time. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  have  per- 
mitted the  use  of  so-caUed  intermittent  or 
alternative  control  strategies  as  a  means  of 
meeting  ambient  air  quality  standards  If 
such  strategies  were  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  reliable  and  enforceable. 
This  permission  would  have  applied  to  both 
existing  sources  not  affected  directly  by 
the  energy  emergency  and  sources  required  to 
convert  to  coal  under  the  emergency  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  permitted  re- 
vision of  existing  Implementation  plans  to 
require  use  of  continuous  emission  reduction 
systems  on  any  fuel-burning  stationary 
sources  affected  by  shortages  of  fuels,  sus- 
pensions or  conversions. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  In- 
clude either  of  the  foregoing  broad  provi- 
sions Instead,  the  conferees  decided  to  limit 
the  application  of  this  provision  to  those 
sources  which  convert  to  combustion  of 
coal  as  a  result  of  the  energy  emergency. 
The  conference  substitute  requires  these 
converting  sources  to  come  Into  compliance 
with  all  plan  requirements  by  1979  (or 
1980.  if  a  postponement  is  obtained  under 
section  110(f))  In  accordance  with  a  sched- 
ule which  meets  requirements  of  regulations 
of  EPA.  These  requirements  would  require 
Incremental  steps  toward  compliance  by 
utilization  of  low  sulfur  coal  or  coal  by- 
products, or  by  continuous  emission  reduc- 
tion systems  to  permit  the  combustion  of 
high  sulfur  coal  (or  coal  with  high  ash 
content)  in  compliance  with  such  plan  re- 
quirements. 

The  right  to  continue  to  burn  coal  until 
January  1,  1979.  would  extend  to  sources 
which  began  converting  to  coal  use  at  any 
time  between  September  17  and  December  16. 
1973.  A  source  should  be  regarded  as  baring 


begun  a  coal  conversion  If  It  ha.-:  made  sig- 
nificant efforts  to  obtain  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  coal  to  Justify  conversion  such  as 
having  solicited  bids  for  an  adequate  coal 
supply.  Tlie  Administrator  wouid  have  to  de- 
termine whether  aiiv  such  efforts  were  made 
In  good  faith  as  part  of  a  aetermlnation  by 
the  source  owijer  or  operator  to  convert  Vo 
coal  in  the  face  of  anticipated  short  falls  in 
Its  supply  of  petroleum  or  natural  gas 

The  Conference  blii  includes  the  Hou.se 
amendment  provision  which  authorizes  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Prctec- 
tion  Agency  to  allocate  contlnuou.c  eml-v-iion 
reduction  systems  among  users  where  sup- 
pUes  are  less  than  demand  This  p.- .vision  is 
modified  In  the  conference  substitute  Uj  in- 
clude the  stipulation  in  the  Senate  bii:  that 
such  allocation  authority  shall  not  impair 
the  obligation  of  any  contract  entered  into 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

STTJDT    AND    RZPOETS 

The  conference  bill  also  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  which  required  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  im- 
pact of  fuel  shortages  on  the  Clean  Air  Act 
prc^rams  a£  well  a£  other  factors.  Including 
the  avaliabliity  of  continuous  eml.sslon  con- 
trol equipment  rhe  Administrator  would  al- 
so have  to  publish  peruxiic  report.s  on  com- 
pliance with  requirements  Imposed  as  part 
of  any  suspension  or  ciial  conversion,  and 
other  Information  on  the  impact  of  the  sec- 
tion. The  only  change  from  the  House  ver- 
sion was  to  provide  for  reports  on  all  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction  systems  and  not 
limit  the  report  to  scrubbers  The  conference 
blU  also  retained  the  House  bill  provUlons 
making  the  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  as  part  of  the  new  secUon  119  sub- 
ject to  enf..rcement  ur.der  section  113  of  the 
Act.  Finally,  the  confe.-ence  version  adopts 
the  House  blU  provision  preempting  any 
State  or  local  government  from  enlorclng  a 
fuel  or  emission  limitation  against  a  source 
granted  a  suspension  under  the  section  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  fuel  to  permit  the 
source  to  comply  with  such  fuel  or  emission 
limitation.  Such  preemption  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  reqvUrements  which  are 
Identical  to  Federal  Interim  requirements. 

The  conference  bUl  adopts  a  provision 
similar  to  that  In  the  House  bill,  which  pro- 
vided a  specific  exemption  for  electric  gener- 
ating plants  which  are  scheduled  to  be  per- 
manently taken  out  of  service  by  1980.  Un- 
like the  House  bill,  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  a  one  year  postponement  of  ap- 
plicable plan  requirements  for  cer^in  power 
plants.  To  be  eligible,  the  power  plant  mu.«; 
be  on  a  schedule  to  cease  operations  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
must  also  determine  that  the  facility  will  in 
good  faith  carry  out  such  plan. 

To  obtain  the  o.ne  year  postponement  of  an 
emission  limitation  which  Is  part  of  a  State 
implementation  plan,  the  Governor  of  the 
Stat*  must  concur  In  tbe  application  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider the  risk  to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  only  gT^nt  the  postponement  if  be 
determines  that  oomp'.ia.-oe  is  not  reason- 
able In  light  of  the  projected  usefiU  life  of 
the  plant  and  availability  of  rate  increases,  as 
well  as  other  factors  He  may  prescribe  such 
Interim  requirements  as  may  be  reasonable. 
The  conferees  limited  this  suspension  to  one 
year  since  it  is  mtetided  that  this  bui  only 
address  the  immediate  e:.erpy  emergency  and 
the  conferees  do  not  Intend  for  a:;y  electric 
generating  facility  to  be  shut  down  In  the 
n»ar  future  because  of  tbe  Infeaalblllty  of 
employing  required  emission  control  meas- 
\iro8  due  to  the  age  of  the  facility.  The  Con- 
gress Intends  to  review  the  long  term  energy 
problems  and  environmental  needs  during 
the  next  year  and  will  consider  such  relief 


as  may  be  Justified  to  alleviate  tbe  problems 
preawited  to  facilities,  including  i>ow«' 
plants,  which  are  scheduled  to  be  phased  out. 

rCXL   IICHANGI    AtTTHOEITT 

Hoii-se  amendment 
Section  205  of  the  House  amendment  wotild 
have  directed  the  Administrator  in  establlsh- 
uig  any  allocation  program  to  allocate  low 
sulfur  fuels  to  those  areas  of  the  country 
deaigijited  by  the  Administrator  of  EPA  as 
requiring  such  fuels  to  avoid  or  minimize  ad- 
verse health  ejects  This  provision  wotild 
iiave  taken  e"ect  after  May  15,  1974  and  after 
such  an  allocation  program  had  been  estab- 
lished. 

Section  205  would  have  further  authorized 
tbe  Administrator  of  EPA  by  rulemaking 
after  Informal  hearings  to  Issue  binding  ex- 
change orders  to  persons  subject  to  it.  Such 
exchange  orders  would  have  been  designed 
to  avoid  or  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of 
any  allocation  program  on  public  health. 
They  would  only  have  been  authorized  If 
substantial  emission  reduction  would  have 
resulted. 

By  virtue  of  Section  106(c),  the  House 
amendment  would  have  explicitly  authorized 
the  Administrator  to  establish  allocation 
programs  for  coal.  If  such  a  program  were 
established,  It  would  have  been  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  305. 

Section  19(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  added 
by  Section  201  of  tbe  House  amendment, 
wouid  have  allowed  the  Admmistrator  of 
EPA  to  establish  by  rule  priorities  for  the 
supply  of  emissions  reduction  system  so  that 
they  could  be  routed  to  users  in  regions  with 
the  most  severe  air  pollution. 
Senate  bill 
Section  203  of  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
required  any  general  priority  and  rationing 
program  to  provide  to  the  extent  practicable 
for  allocation  of  low  sulfur  fuels  to  areas  of 
the  country  designated  by  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  as  needing  such  fuels  In  order  to 
avoid  or  minimize  adverse  Impacts  on  public 
health. 

TTie  Administrator  of  EPA  would  be  au- 
thorized under  Section  402  of  the  Senate  bill 
to  further  allocate  low  sulfur  fuels  within 
any  such  area.  He  would  also  be  authorized 
to  allocate  emission  reduction  system  first  to 
users  in  air  quality  control  regions  with  the 
most  severe  air  pollution  (except  that  no 
such  action  could  affect  existing  controls) . 
Conference  substitute 
In  order  to  assure  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  Information  on  the  types, 
amounts,  price,  pollution  characteristics  and 
allocation  of  available  fuels,  it  Is  expected 
that  he  will  have  access  to  all  data  available 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Agency 
Administration. 

Sucb  Information  will  assist  In  effective 
and  timely  performance  of  the  AdmlnLstratq; 
of  EPAs  function  under  this  section  as  well 
as  those  provisions  relating  to  suspensions, 
conversions,  enforcement,  and  other  respon- 
sibilities of  EPA. 

The  conferees  expect  that  both  the  FEA 
and  EPA  Administrators  will  facilitate  intar- 
agency  cooperation  and  Information  ex- 
change, EPA  is  expected  to  establish  a  jjertna- 
nent  liaison  in  the  office  of  the  FEA  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency and  the  FEA  Administrator  is  expected 
to  do  the  same  at  EPA.  This  may  reduce  the 
confusion  which  can  otherwise  be  expected 
to  result  from  those  decisions  each  agency 
Is  required  to  make  under  statutory  author- 
ization. 

axvisioNs  or  tMj>i.xMKrrrATiON  plans 
Senate  biU 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy was  to  review  by  May  1.  1974.  all  SUte  im- 
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plementatlon  plans  to  determine  if  abort- 
AgM  Of  fuels  or  emlaslon  reduction  systema. 
or  any  suapenalona  of  emlasion  1  imitations 
provided  for  in  tbe  bUJ  (Including  futurw 
anticipated  suspensions)  would  reault  in  any 
plan  falling  to  acbleve  the  aatlonal  ambient 
air  quality  standards  within  the  time  pro- 
vided for  in  secUoa  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Wher»  the  reauiu  of  review  indicate  that  a 
plan  would  be  inadequate,  the  Administrator 
would  be  directed  to  order  those  States  to 
submit  revisions  to  their  plans  by  July  1. 
1974.  which  would  achieve  the  standarxls 
within  ihe  time  limits.  Two  months  were  pro- 
vided for  the  Administrator  to  review  and 
approve  or  disapprove  the  plan  revisions, 
and  an  additional  two  months  were  provided 
for  him  to  promulgate  regulations  if  a  revi- 
sion were  not  approvable 

Hotue  amendment 

The  Bouse  amendment  contained  a  sUnll&r 
provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The    conference    substitute    provides    that 
the    Administrator    will    only    review    thoae 
plana  for  regions   in   which   coal  conversion 
under  section  106  of  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  may  result  in  a  failure  to  achieve  a  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standard  on  sched- 
ule The  conference  substitute  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  order  necessary  plan  revisions 
within  one  year  after  such  conversion   that 
would    set    forth    any    additional    reasonable 
and  practicable  measures  required  to  achieve 
ambient  air  q\iAllty  standards.  The  plan  re- 
vision   would     have     to    consider     whether, 
despite  the  coal   conversions,   the  standards 
could  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  addi- 
tional  reasonable   and   pracUcable   measure* 
(which    may    include    energy    conrervatlon 
measxires)    that    were    not    included    in    the 
original  plan.  In  allowing  up  to  a  year  for  the 
Administrator    of    the    Environmental    Pro- 
tection Agency  to  act.  it  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees  to  permit  both  the  AdmUiistrator 
and  the  States  sufBclent  leadtlme  to  develop 
adequate  Information  on  the  Impact  of  coal 
conversions,    both   effected    and   anticipated, 
and  to  permit  accurate  aasesament  of  the  imI- 
dltlonal  measures  required  for  State  Imple- 
mentation plans. 

The  conferees  expect  that  revisions  under 
this  section  will  be  required  only  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  a  number  of  factors  to 
assure  that  existing  sources  which  do  not 
convert  will  not  be  subjected  to  new  require- 
ments where  such  requirements  are  unrea- 
sonable or  Impractical  In  determining  rea- 
sonahUity  and  practicability,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consider  whether  the  source  la 
presently  subject  to  requirements.  Is  on 
schedule  and  has  expended  or  is  expending 
funds  to  comply  In  this  event,  no  require- 
ment shall  be  Imposed  under  this  secUon 
which  will  require  unreasonable  additional 
expenditures.  However,  where  reasonable 
measures  can  be  impoeed  without  penalizing 
sources  which  are  In  compliance  or  are  In 
the  prooeas  of  complying  with  the  law  the 
Administrator  shall  impose  such  require- 
ments. 

T«.»i««roaT*Tioi»  coirrmoL  njkna 
Senate  biU 

The    Senate    bill    contained    no   provision 
relating  to  transportation  control  plans 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  would  have  dli«ct- 
ed  the  Administrator,  upon  application  by 
the  Governor  concerned,  to  extend  untO 
June  1.  19T7.  th«  date  for  achieving  primary 
air  quality  standards  in  any  air  quality  re- 
gion subje  to  transportation  controU  which 
mandated  a  30".  or  greater  reduction  In  ve- 
hicle mnes  traveUed  by  June  1.  1BT7  or  tm- 
poewl  any  transportation  controU  that  could 
not  be  practicably  Implemented  by  that  dau 
The  Administrator  could  grant  further  ex- 
tensions untu  January  1  IMS  These  further 
•««ns1ons  would  be  conditioned  both  on  the 
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application  of  all  practicable  Interim  control 
measures  and  on  the  attainment  of  at  least 
a  10%  annual  Improvement  in  air  quality. 

The  House  amendment  would  also  have 
directed  the  Administrator  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  necessity  of  parking  surcharges 
review  of  new  parking  faculties,  and  prefer- 
ential bus  carpool  lanes  to  achieve  air  qual- 
ity standards  The  Administrator  would  be 
required  to  report  to  the  approprUte  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  within  six  months 
after  enactment  UntU  such  measures  had 
been  explicitly  authorized  by  the  Congress 
In  subsequenUy  enacted  legislation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  not  require  them  to  be  In- 
cluded In  an  Implementation  plan,  although 
he  could  approve  such  measures  If  they  were 
submitted  by  the  State  Previously  promul- 
gated regulations  requiring  such  measures 
would  be  declared  null  and  void 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  conuin 
the  provisions  of  the  House  amendment  al- 
lowing modlOcatlons  of  the  date  by  which 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standards  must 
be  achieved  The  conferees  expect  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  to  include 
In  their  re-examlnatlon  of  the  aean  Air  Act 
scheduled  for  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, consideration  of  the  effect  modifica- 
tions In  new  motor  vehicle  emission  stand- 
ards will  have  on  the  ability  to  achieve  the 
primary  standards  by  statutory  de«Iltn«e  as 
well  as  the  practlcabllltv  of  various  tranapor- 
tlon  control  strategies  within  the  time 
available 

The  other  related  provision  of  the  Hotise 
amendment  has  been  modified  to  provide  that 
only  parking  surcharges  (rather  than  sxir- 
charges.  management  of  parking  ruppiv  and 
bus  carpool  lanes)  must  receive  the  explicit 
authorization  of  the  Congress  before  they 
may  legally  be  Imposed  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  The  conference  substitute 
would  therefore  continue  to  permit  prefer- 
ential bus  carpool  lanes  to  be  implemented 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  as 
set  forth  In  current  transportation  control 
pUns.  In  Implementing  requirements  for  bus  ' 
carpool  lanes,  the  basic  responsibility  rests 
with  SUte  and  local  govemmenu  and  trans- 
portation agencies,  and  local  hearings  should 
be  considered  for  specific  proposals 

The  conferees  note  that  the  appropriate 
committees  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  Clean 
Atr  Act  will  be  reviewing  the  Issues  involved 
m  transportation  controls  In  hearings  during 
the  next  session  The  study  mandated  by  this 
bUl  of  the  necessity  and  impact  of  these  spe- 
cific transportation  controls  will  be  useful  to 
the  committees  In  their  inquiry. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  direct  the  Ad- 
mlnUtrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  review  all  the  transportation  con- 
trols which  have  been  promulgated  or  pro- 
posed as  to  their  efficacy  and  practicability, 
and  to  provide  the  spproprlate  cooomltteee 
with  the  results  of  that  review  in  connection 
with  hearings  during  1974 

The  conference  substitute  would  also  em- 
power the  Administrator  of  the  Envlronmen- 
Ul  Protection  Agency  to  suspend  for  one 
y**^  the  review  of  new  parking  facQltles.  In 
response  to  Inquiries  by  the  conferees  the 
Admlnutrator  has  provided  a  letter  stating 
his  Intention  to  suspend  these  regulations 
under  this  authority 

CS     EwmioivirtitTAL    PaoTcmcN 
^at^tict.  OmcK  ow  the  Admikis- 

TBATOa. 

WasMnfton.  D  C  .  December  19  1973 
Senator  JnrivTWce  FUkdoltb. 
CHairman.     Senate     Committee     on     ^uhlie 
Works.  OS    Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
D«*«  Ma.  Chaamam:  I  would  like  to  re-af- 
flrm  for  the  record  my  understanding  of  our 
conversation  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  the 
"parking    management"    portions    of     KPA 
transportation  control  plans   I  hope  this  let- 
ter wui   help   to  clarify   EPAs  poaltlon  and 


that  It  will  be  useful  to  you  m  your  «>iuinij- 
Ing  deUberatlons  in  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference on  the  Emergency  Energy  BUI. 

I  understand  that  baaed  on  provisions  In 
the  House  BUI  the  conference  committee 
has  considered  provUlons  which  would  bv 
statute  postpone  requirements  of  parkiiiK 
management  plans  for  at  least  one  year  tn.a 
that  consideration  has  also  been  given  to  an 
alternative  provision  which  would  simply  au- 
thorize EPA  to  grant  such  an  eitenslon.  You 
have  asked  what  action  EPA  would  take 
pursuant  to  such  a  grant  of  authority.  As  I 
stated  to  you.  our  position  if  such  authority 
were  granted  would  be  to  delay  for  one  year 
from  enaictment  (I.e.  until  December  1974) 
the  effective  date  of  parking  management 
plans  promulgated  by  EPA  which  would 
otherwise  go  into  effect  at  an  earlier  date 

During  this  year-long  suspension.  EPA 
would  continue  to  work  with  the  States  and 
localities  and  to  provide  assistance  to  them 
In  developing  plans  which  wUl  resiilt  In  the 
neoeasary  reductions  of  vehicle  mUes  traveled 
by  automobUes  which  are  required  to  meet 
the  ambient  air  standards  and  thereby  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
During  this  year.  EPA  would  not  Impose  any 
postponement  or  restraint  on  action  by  the 
States  and  localities  In  furtherance  of  park- 
ing management  plans  of  their  own.  and  it 
Is  otir  hope  that  we  can  assist  the  States  and 
localities  In  developing  long-term  strategies 
to  achieve  clean  air  in  urban  centers. 

We  believe  that  parking  management  plans 
can  provide  an  effective  tool  toward  meeting 
air  quality  needs  Effective  use  of  this  tool, 
however,  does  depend  largely  on  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  State  and  local  offi- 
cials and  the  general  public  In  the  Individual 
cities  m  question  Further  review  during  the 
one  year  suspension  contemplated  by  the 
committee  would  facUltate  better  under- 
standing and  support  for  such  measures. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  and 
hospitality  you  extended  to  me  and  my  EPA 
colleagues  yesterday 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  R  Qvarlss.  Jr.. 
Deputy  Administrator. 

US       ENVlaoHlliXKTAL      PaOTXCTTON 

AoKNCT.     Omcx     or     thx     Ad- 

MtNtSraATOB, 

Washington.  DC  .  December  20,  1973. 
Hon    Padl  O    Rooms. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkam  Mb  Rocexs  I  am  writing  pursuant  to 
our  telephone  conversation  this  morning  con- 
cerning my  letter  to  Senator  Randolph  dated 
yesterday  (wUh  a  copy  to  you)  about  the 
parking  management  plans.  In  that  letter  I 
Indicated  that  If  granted  authority  under  the 
Emergency  Energy  Act  EPA  would  delay  untU 
one  year  from  now  the  effective  date  of  park- 
ing management  plans. 

Tou  have  expressed  concern  that  I  referred 
to  parking  management  plans  only  In  rela- 
tionship to  transportation  control  plans, 
whereas  the  proposed  legislation  would  apply 
also  to  review  of  parking  faculties  under 
our  proposed  indirect  source  regulations  As 
I  explained  to  you.  our  position  with  regaM 
to  both  Is  the  same 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHK  R    QtTAXIXS.  Jr  . 

Deputy  Administrator. 
Although  the  conferees  do  not  believe  that 
reguUtlons  on  the  management  of  parking 
supply  should  be  made  subject  to  prior  con- 
gressional approval,  they  did  conclude  that  a 
period  for  refining  the  criteria  which  will  be 
used  In  the  review  of  such  facilities  and  ea- 
tablUhIng  the  admlnUtratlve  machinery  to 
review  them  should  to«  permitted  before  the 
program  U  placed  in  operation  The  confer- 
ence substitute  provides  that  when  the  sus- 
pension authoritv  U  exercised,  no  parking  fa- 
culty on  which  construction  is  initiated  be- 
fore  January    1.    1978.   would   be  subject   to 
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review  for  Its  Impact  on  air  quality  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
regulations  on  the  management  of  parking 
supply. 

In  adopting  these  aspects  of  the  conference 
substitute,  the  conferees  do  not  Intend  to 
question  either  the  need  for,  or  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  Impose,  transportation 
control  plans, 

AUTO    EMISSIONS 

Senate  bUl 
S  2689.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would  not 
have  affected  section  203  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  conference  committee  notes,  bow- 
ever,  that  on  December  17,  1973,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill,  S  3772  which  would  have  ex- 
tended through  1976  the  Interim  hydro- 
carbon, cartKin  monoxide  and  (.xides  of  ni- 
trogen emission  standards  est^bllalied  by  the 
Administrator  for  mi;>del  year  1975  vehicles 
House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  would  have 
amended  section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
defer  the  date  for  achieving  the  statutorily 
required  90-.  reduction  in  hydrocarbon  and 
carbon  monoxide  automobile  emissions  The 
date  would  have  been  deferred  from  model 
year  1976  until  model  year  1978  The  House 
amendment  wo\i:d  have  required  the  Interim 
hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide  emission 
standards  established  by  the  Administrator 
for  1975  mcxlel  year  automobiles  to  also  be 
applied  in  model  years  1976  and  1977  Under 
the  House  amendment  the  n:troften  oxides 
emission  standards  for  1976  mtKlel  vear  auto- 
mobUes could  not  exceed  3  1  j^ams  per  mile; 
for  1977  and  subsequent  mt<lel  year  automo- 
bUes emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  could 
not  exceed  2  0  grams  per  mile 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  would  be 
authorized  to  extend  the  deadline  for  achiev- 
ing the  ambient  air  quality  standards  In  any 
air  quality  control  region  for  up  to  two  years 
to  the  extent  he  determined  that  an  InabUlty 
to  achieve  the  standards  on  schedule  would 
result  solely  from  the  modifications  of  the 
statutorUy  mandated  auto  emission  levels 
and  the  deadlines  for  achieving  those  stand- 
artla. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
203  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  continue  the  emis- 
sion standards  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  1976  model  year  automobUes  dur- 
ing the  1976  model  year.  The  effect  of  thta 
provision  U  to  malnuin  in  the  1976  model 
year  a  Federal  49-SUte  standard  of  16  grams 
per  mile  of  hydrocarbons,  16.0  grams  pw 
mile  of  carbon  monoxide  and  3  1  grams  per 
mUe  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  a  standard 
for  California  of  0.9  grams  per  mile  of  hy- 
drocarbons. 9,0  grams  per  mUe  of  carbon 
monoxide,  and  2.0  grams  per  mUe  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen.  These  standards  apply  to  auto- 
mobUes produced  by  all  manufacturers 
whether  or  not  any  Individual  manufacturer 
had  applied  for  or  received  a  suspension 
under  section  202(b)  (5)  previous  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
after  January  1.  1975  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer may  seek  a  single  one-year  suspen- 
sion of  the  statutor>  standards  for  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide  applicable  to 
the  1977  model  year.  The  Administrator  would 
be  required  to  establish  interim  emission 
standards  for  1977  model  automobUes  for 
hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide  If  he 
grants  the  suspension 

In  authorizing  the  suspension  for  the  1977 
model  year,  the  conferees  point  out  that  one 
of  the  considerations  advanced  by  Judge 
Levanthall  In.remandlng  EPA's  decision  not 
to  authorize  a  suspension  of  the  1976  stand- 
ards for  one  year  was  that  adverse  fuel  econ- 
omy would  deter  consumer  purchasing  of 
new  automobUes.  resulting  in  greater  reten- 
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tlon  of  old  automobUes  with  Inefficient  pollu- 
tion control  devices.  As  Judge  LevantbaU 
pointed  out.  this  might  lead  to  a  situation 
whereby  denial  of  a  suspension  would  result 
in  greater  total  actual  emissions  of  all  cars 
In  use  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  suspen- 
sion were  authorized.  See  In:ernational  Har- 
vester Company  et  ai  v  Ruckelshaus  478 
P.2d  615,  633  634  iPebruan,'  20,  1973!  If  the 
Admlnlstralor  Is  asked  to  authorize  a  sus- 
pension for  HC  and  CO  for  model  year  1977 
and  If  the  country  Is  experiencing  an  energy 
crisis  at  the  t:me  a  suspension  is  requested. 
the  conferees  would  expect  the  Administrator 
to  weigh  carefully  whether  the  appllcatlou 
of  the  statutory  standard  would  result  In 
significant  mcrease  in  fuel  consumption. 

The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
302(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  maximum  emission  standard  for  oxides 
of  nitrogen  of  2.0  grams  per  mile  applicable 
nationwide  to  1977  model  year  automobUes 
This  defers  the  previous  statutorv  standard 
of  0  4  grams  per  mile  of  oxides  of  nnn:>gen 
until  the  1978  model  year  .No  administrative 
suspensions  would  be  possible  from  either 
the  1977  or  1978  standard  WhUe  the  1977 
model  year  standard  is  a  maximum  of  2.0 
grams  per  mile  nationwide,  under  the  con- 
ference substitute  California  retains  the  right 
under  section  209  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
seek  a  waiver  for  a  more  stringent  standard. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  with  what 
may  be  unwarranted  or.  at  least,  untimely 
changes  m  EPA  s  certification  test  procedures 
for  new  automobile  emissions.  It  Is  Intended 
that  uncertainty  as  to  requirements  for  com- 
pliance with  such  standards  be  minimized. 
Any  changes  In  test  procedures  shall  be  kept 
to  an  absolute  minimum  and  should  occur 
only  where  such  changes  Improve  Instru- 
mentation, reduce  cost  of  testing  or  Improve 
the  relUblllty  and  validity  of  the  test  results. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain the  language  of  the  House  amendment 
providing  for  extensions  of  ImplementaUon 
plan  deadlines  in  response  to  the  changed 
standards  and  deadlines  for  automobile 
emissions. 

REPOKT    iJlNCtJACE:     FUXL    »CONOMT    STUDY 

The  fuel  economy  study  requirement  was 
amended  to  provide  for  Joint  conduct  of  the 
study  with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  conferees  Insisted  on  a  Joint  study 
to  eliminate  duplication  with  current,  on- 
going fuel  economy  studies 

The  conferees  expect,  of  course,  that  any 
current  DOT  studies  will  be  coordinated  with 
this  study  to  eliminate  any  potential  du- 
plication and 'minimize  waste  of  funds 

At  the  same  time,  the  conferees  agree  that 
EPA  must  be  actively  involved  In  any  fuel 
economy  analysis  to  assure  consistency  be- 
tween the  findings  of  the  study  and  the 
sututory  requirements  for  automobUe  emis- 
sion reductions. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  DOT  has  an 
equally  Important  safety  responslbUlty  but 
does  not  have  either  established  test  proce- 
dures, testing  facilities  or  the  experUse  on 
engine  technology  to  perform  an  independ- 
ent review. 

The  conferees  expect  this  study  to  utUlze 
EPA's  established  emission  test  procedures  In 
order  to  avoid  inconsistency  in  any  subse- 
quent legislative  recommendation. 

TTTLK  rn— REPORTS  AND  STTTDIES 
Senate  bill 
Section  204(c)  would  dU^ct  the  President 
to  develop  and  implement  incentives  for  the 
use  of  public  transportation  In  addition,  the 
Federal  share  of  expenditures  for  buses  and 
raU  cars  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  In- 
creased to  80  percent. 

Section  aiO  of  the  Senate  biU  would  re- 
quire the  President,  within  90  days  after  en- 
actment of  the  legislation,  to  promulgate  a 
plan  for  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
resources.  Such  plan  would  provide  for  ex- 
peditious completion  of  projecU  authorised 


by  Congress  and  for  the  planning  of  other 

projects  designed  to  utilize  available  hydro- 
electric resources,  including  -adal  power. 

Under  section  2U,  within  30  days  of  en- 
actment of  the  legislation,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  of  Commerce  would  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
review  of  U.S  export  policies  for  enerpy 
sources.  The  purpose  of  this  study  would  be 
to  determine  any  inconsistencies  betwee:. 
national  energy,-  trade  policies  and  demesne 
fuel  conservation  efforts 

Section  303  wtvild  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
recommended  economic  Incentives  to  en- 
courage both  individuals  and  Industry  to 
subscribe  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  An 
analysis  of  actions  needed  to  eriect  payment 
by  producers  and  users  of  Oie  full  cost  of 
producing  incremental  energy  supplies  would 
al.so  be  required 

Under  the  second  paragraph  of  section  313. 
the  President  would  review  all  rulings  and 
regulations  Issuea  under  the  Economic  Sta- 
bUlzatlon  Act  to  deiarmlne  if  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  shortage  of  materials  asso- 
ciated with  the  production  of  energy  supplies 
and  equipment  necessary  to  maintain  and 
Increase  the  production  of  coal,  crude  oU, 
and  other  fuels. 

The  results  of  this  review  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Section  316  would  require  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  EPA,  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  hesUth  affects  of  emissions  of  sulphur 
oxide  to  the  au  resulting  from  any  conver- 
sion to  burning  coal  pursuant  to  section 
204(a)  of  the  Act.  The  sum  of  t5  million 
would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  a  study. 

Section  317  would  require  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisors.  In  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  and  departments,  to  submit  an 
Emergency  Energy  Economic  Impact  Report 
to  the  Congress  which  must  include,  but  was 
not  limited  to,  certain  assessments  of  the 
Impact  of  the  energy  shortage  on  employ- 
ment, agriculture,  various  Industries,  com- 
merce, and  public  services,  as  weU  as  projec- 
tions of  Its  Impact  on  the  economy.  A  pre- 
liminary report  would  be  filed  thirty  days 
after  enactnient  and  a  final  repKjrt  no  later 
than    sixty   days    after    enactment. 

Section  402  would  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  EPA  to  rei>ort  to  the  Congress  by 
May  1.  1974.  on  the  extent  to  which  any  ap- 
plicable State  or  local  atr  pollution  require- 
ment or  deadline  may  adversely  affect  the 
Implementation  of  the  National  Energy 
Emergency  Act  or  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act 

House  amend rrient 

The  provisions  of  section  104(d)  of  the 
House  amendment  parallel  Section  313  of  the 
Senate  bill  are  almost  the  same  except  that 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  the  review 
woiUd  be  vested  In  the  President  a:-.d  the 
AdmlnlstraTor  of  the  Fe<3era.  Energy 
Administration. 

Section  lOSid)  would  require  energy  oon- 
servallon  plans  to  include  proposals  to  pro- 
vide for  Federally  sponsored  incentives  for 
the  use  of  public  transportation  and  FMeral 
subsidies  to  maintiln  or  reduce  »Ti»^ing 
fares  and  additional  expenses  Incvured  be- 
cause of  Increased  service. 

Section  121  of  the  House  amendment  Is 
the  same  as  the  provision  of  Section  211  In 
the  Senate  blU.  except  that  (I)  tbe  report 
under  the  House  \-ersK>n  would  also  oovw 
foreign  Investment  In  production  of  energy 
sources  and  be  included  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  any  Inconsistencies  between 
such  Investment  and  domestic  conservauon 
efforts,  and  (2)  the  report  would  have  to  be 
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submitted  within  90  days  of  eoactmcnt  of  ttM 
leguiatlon  rmthar  tban  SO  dAfi. 

Uoder  section  137  the  Admlnlatr^tor  would 
be  required  to  prepare  and  submit  wttbln  90 
days  after  enactment  of  the  leglalatlon  a 
plan  for  encouraging  the  conversion  of  coal 
to  crude  oil  and  other  liquid  and  gaseous 
hydrocarbons. 

Section  207  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  report  to  the  Congreaa  by  January  31.  1975. 
on  the  Implementation  of  sections  301-305 
of  this  tlUe. 

(Additional  language  to  come.) 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  of  the 
health  effects  of  sulphur  oxide  conversions, 
except  that  the  sum  authorized  wa«  $3 
million. 

Section  J06(a)  would  direct  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  conduct  a  study  on 
energy  conservation  methods  and  to  report 
the  results  to  the  Congress  within  six  months 
of  enactment.  The  study  must  address  the 
energy  conservation  potential  of  restrictions 
on  export  of  fuels  and  energy-Intensive 
products  (including  balance  of  payments 
and  foreign  relations  implications),  federally 
sponsored  incentive*  for  public  transit  use 
and  Federal  authority  to  Increase  public 
transit  .'acuities;  alternative  requirements. 
Incentive*,  or  disincentives  for  increasing  re- 
cycling and  resources  recovery  to  reduce 
demands  on  energy  (including  a  comparison 
of  the  economic  and  fuel  impacts  of  such 
recycling  and  resource  recovery  with  the 
transportation  and  uae  of  virgin  materials): 
the  coots  and  beneflu  of  electrifying  high 
traffic  rail  lines:  and  means  for  Incentives  or 
disincentives  to  decrease  Industrial  use  of 
energy 

Section  306(b)  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  after  consulting  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator,  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  within  90  days  of  enactment 
an  'Emergency  Iifasa  TransportaUon  Assist- 
ance Plan'  to  expand  and  Improve  pubUc 
mass  transportation  systems  and  encourage 
Increased  rlderahlp.  This  plan  must  include, 
but  Is  not  limited  to  recommendations  for: 
emergency  temporary  grants  to  assist  States 
and  local  public  bodies  in  payment  of  operat- 
ing expenses  for  expanded  urban  mass  trans- 
portation service;  additional  emergency 
assistance  for  the  purchase  of  buses  and  roll- 
ing stock  and  the  construction  of  fringe 
parking  facllltlee:  demonstration  projects  to 
determine  feasibility  of  fare-free  and  low- 
fare  urban  mass  transportation  system;  and 
the  feaslbUlty  of  providing  tax  Incentives 
for  users  of  urban  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Section  iO«(d)  would  provide  that  no  later 
than  December  31.  1974.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  cons\iltatlon  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator,  must  also 
study  and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
development  of  a  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portaUon  system  between  the  clUea  of  Tl- 
juanA.  Mexico  and  Vancouver.  British  Colum- 
bia. Canada. 

Section  308  would  direct  the  President, 
within  90  days  following  enactment,  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Coogrees  actions  to  be  taken 
by  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  regarding 
siting  of  all  type*  of  energy  producing 
faculties. 

Section  209  would  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  directing  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feaslbUlty  of  estab- 
lishing a  fuel  economy  Improvement  stand- 
ard of  30%  for  igao  and  subsequent  model 
year  new  motor  vehicles  A  report  on  the 
study  must  be  submitted  to  the  Congr«M 
within  130  days  after  enactment,  and  th« 
Administrator  must  oonstilt  with  dealgnated 
Federal  agencies  In  the  course  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  study.  Tbe  Administrator 
would  be  directed  to  fully  examine  the  prob- 


lems asaodatad  with  obtaining  a  30%  im- 
provement In  fuel  economy.  The  study  must 
Include  technological  problema,  coata,  rela- 
tion to  safety  and  emission  standartte  as 
weU  as  energy  Impact  and  enforoemant.  Tbs 
agency  would  be  authorized  to  obtain  Infor- 
maUon  for  the  study  under  its  section  307 
(.a)   powers. 

Conference  rubttitute 

Title  in  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
for  studies  to  be  conducted.  Recognizing  the 
merit  of  these  provisions,  the  Conferees  In- 
cluded them  In  this  bUl  although  they  will 
not  nscsssartly  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
the   Immediate  energy  emergency. 

The  Conferees  provided  for  three  categories 
of  studies  and  reports  to  be  made  to  Con- 
grass.  The  first  provides  for  Unmedlate  rec- 
ommendations on  means  for  near  term  In- 
creases In  energy  supply  or  reductions  In 
energy  consumption.  The  second  set  of 
studies  and  reports  deal  with  longer  term 
methods  for  achieving  these  same  objec- 
tives. The  third  class  of  reports  essentially 
reserve  to  the  Congress  an  oversight  func- 
tion on  the  Implementation  of  this  Act.  by 
requiring  reports  from  the  President  to  the 
Congress  every  80  days  on  the  Implementa- 
tion and  administration  of  this  Act  and  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
and  an  assessment  of  the  resiUta  attained 
thereby. 

The  conferees  recognlas  that  Increaasd 
use  of  mass  transit  is  essential  to  energy 
conservation  both  In  the  short  term  and 
In  the  longer  run.  For  this  reason,  the  con- 
ferees wish  to  call  attention  to  the  adoption 
of  several  studies  dealing  with  the  major 
energy  conservation  measures  The  first  Is  a 
Senate -sponsored  provision  to  provide  for 
plans  for  Federal  subsidies  to  mass  transit 
systems  for  reduced  fares  and  operating 
costs.  The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  sub- 
ject to  Congressional  approval,  prior  to  Im- 
plementation. The  conferees  believe  that 
such  Incentives  to  greater  use  of  mass  transit 
coupled  with  reduced  use  of  personal  vehicles 
can  result  in  significant  energy  saving 

In  addition,  to  reflect  the  need  for  im- 
proving mass  transit  In  the  longer  run  as 
well  the  conferees  adopted  a  number  of  pro- 
visions providing  for  study  of  various  mass 
transit  systems. 

In  the  &nt  class  of  studies  which  are  to 
be  completed  with  a  report  submitted  to 
Congress  within  30  days  after  enactment  of 
the  Act.  the  conference  substitute  adopted 
the  following  studies: 

From  the  Senate  bill — 

Of  the  rulings  and  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  Economic  StabiUxatlon  Act.  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  FEEA  on  methods 
of  energy  conservation  and  production  by 
all  Federal  agencies 

On  specific  Incentives  to  Increase  energy 
supply  and  reduce  consumption  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU. 

On  the  Impact  of  energy  shortages  on  em- 
ployment, by  the  Administrator  of  the  FKEA. 

From  the  House  amendment: 

A  comprehensive  review  of  United  States 
exports  and  foreign  Investment  policies  by 
the  Secretartss  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
merce. 

The  second  group  of  studies  adopted  In  the 
Conference  substitute,  to  be  completed  with 
a  report  submitted  to  Congress  within  6 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment.  Include 
the  following- 

From  the  Senate  bUl : 

From  section  304(c)  of  the  Senate  bill,  a 
plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval, to  proTlde  federally-sponsored  Incen- 
tives for  increased  uss  of  mass  transit,  by'' 
the  Administrator  of  the  Fsderal  Energy 
Kmsrgenoy  Administration. 

Of  ths  potsntui  for  further  dsvetopnMnt 


of  hydroelectric  power  resources,  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Federal  E  Tgy  Einergeacy 
Administration. 

From  Section  307id)  of  methods  for  ac- 
oalaratad  leasing  of  energy  rasouroes  on  pub- 
Uc lands,  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior. 

From  the  House  amendment : 

Of  snsrgy  facUlty  siting  problem,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  P^deral  Energy  Emer- 
gency Administration. 

On  the  potential  for  conversion  of  coal  to 
synthetic  oU  or  gas.  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Adminis- 
tration. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRJESmrNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
called  the  roll,  and  the  foU owing  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


(No.  814  Leg.) 

AUen 

Onffln                   Mansfield 

Baiter 

Hansen                Mathlas 

BeaU 

Jackson               Mclntyre 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Johnston             Metcalf 

Chiles 

Kennedy              Nelson 

Fannin 

Long                     Pell 

Pulbrlght 

Magnuaon            Randolph 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilks)  .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  wUl  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  suiswered 
to  their  names; 
Aboureak  HaskeU  Both 

Bartlett  Hathaway  Schwelker 

Bayh  Hruaka  Scott.  Hugh 

Bible  Huddleston  Scott, 

Blden  Hughes  WUllam  L. 

Burdlck  Humphrey  Sparknutn 

Byrd.  Inoxiye  Stennls 

Harry  F  .  Jr.     McClellan  Stevens 

Case  McOee  Stevenson 

Clark  McOovem  Symington 

Cook  Montoya  Thurmond 

Cranston  Uuakle  Tunney 

Curtis  Nunn  Welcker 

Dole  Packwood  WUllams 

Hart  Proxmlre  Toung 

Hartke  Riblcoff 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
DEN  > .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
la  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  on  the  energy  bill.  S.  2589. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
there  been  any  debate  on  It  up  to  thlj 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  not 
up  to  this  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  for  not  to  exceed  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU 

The  leglalaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unjuiimoua  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE   SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIEIX)  Mr  President.  I  a.  k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  g 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
"New  Report." 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE 

The  .second  a-ssi-stant  legLslatlve  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Charles  D  Loos, 
of  Indiana,  to  U.S  m:irsh;tl  for  the  south- 
em  dLstrlct  of  Indiai.a 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  Without 
objection,  the  nommatiop.  {5  considered 
and  confirmed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  P-'-esident.  I  ask 
unanlmou.'^  con.^er.t  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  oon;;rni.'itic«"i  dl  ihe  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEOISLATTVE  SELSSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ)  Mr.  Prt^ident,  I 
move  that  tlie  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  wsus  itgreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  cixisideratlon  of  leg- 
islative business. 


PRINTING  OP  REPUBLICAN  REPORT 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUTVIENT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
leader's  report  and  relevant  informaticm, 
which  I  submitted  yesterday,  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY,  DECEM- 
BER 24,  1973.  AT  9  AJU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  tomorrow  It  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 


agreed  to  the  airiendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  an.endmenl  of  the  House  to 
the  bilJ  'S.  11510 1  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  a  demonstration  program 
for  the  prevention,  identification,  and 
trcatniei.t  of  thild  abuse  and  neglect,  to 
esUtblLsh  a  National  Center  on  Child 
Abuse  aiid  Neglect,  and  for  other  pur- 
^xises 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  Uae 
House  had  passed  Uie  following  bill  in 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Sei^iate: 

HJi,  15110,  An  act  to  reorgaclz*  a;.d  con- 
solidate ct-naln  functions  uf  The  Federu; 
Goveruniei.t  In  a  new  E.'jergy  Research  and 
Development  Admirust-rBtion  and  m  a  Nu- 
clear Ener^-  Comxnls'-ion  :n  order  to  promote 
more  efficient  manaRement  of  such  functions. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15110)  to  reorganize 
and  consolidate  certain  fimctions  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  new  Eiierg>' 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion and  in  a  Nuclear  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
management  of  such  functions  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee CHI  Government  Operations. 


ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S  2589'  to  de- 
clare by  congressional  action  a  nation- 
wide energy  emergency:  to  authorijze  the 
President  to  Im.mediately  undertake  spe- 
cific actions  to  conserve  ."^arce  fuels  and 
increase  supply:  to  invite  the  develop- 
ment of  local.  State.  National,  and  inter- 
national contingency  plaixs:  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  vital  public  services;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  consid- 
eration of  the  Energy  Act  conference  re- 
port, S.  2589,  Barry  Meyer.  Philip  Cum- 
mings,  Leon  Billings,  Richard  Grundy, 
Philip  McGance,  Richard  Hellman, 
Bailey  Guard.  Karl  Bralthwaite,  and 
Richard  Herod  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  delibera- 
tions on  this  measure  Owen  Malone  be 
granted  the  pn\1leKe  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  matter  Harrison  Loesch  and 
David  Stang  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  also  make  the  same  re- 
quest with  respect  to  Ron  Prank  smd 
David  Russell. 


The  PRE.SIDL\G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
t;derauor.  0*  tl^as  matter  Grenviile  Gar- 
side.  William  Van  Ness.  Lucille  Langois, 
James  Barne.«,  Dar.iel  Dreyfus.  Mike 
Harvey,  Lorraine  Maestres,  and  Jerry 
Verlder  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

Tlie  FRESrOENG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation,  combmed  with  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
gives  the  executive  branch  full  author- 
ity to  deal  with  the  most  senous  peace- 
time fuel  .shortages  in  our  lustory 

The  administration  has  now  estimated 
that  the  shortages  caused  by  the  Arab 
embargo,  when  added  to  existing  short- 
ages, will  result  in  an  average  short- 
age of  3.27  million  barrels  per  day  or  16  4 
percent  of  unconstrained  demand.  Aver- 
ages of  course  are  mii.sleadiiig  A>  my 
colleagues  from  New  England  are  well 
aware,  tlie  shortages  in  some  regions 
will  be  far  more  senous  than  these  fig- 
ures suggest  Even  if  some  "leakage"  in 
the  Arab  embargo  occurs,  there  is  no 
way  to  avoid  a  substantial  fuel  shortage 
in  1974. 

These  shortages.  Mr.  President,  can  be 
managed.  Skllllul  use  of  the  rationing, 
conservation  and  allocation  tools  pro- 
vided by  Congress  can  minimize  the  per- 
sonal hardships  and  the  economic  im- 
pact caused  by  fuel  shortages.  But  action 
to  deal  with  this  national  problem  miist 
be  timely  in  order  to  be  effective.  It  is 
still  not  too  late  for  the  administration 
to  move  decisively  on  a  broad  range  of 
action  to  reduce  energy  demand  and  as- 
sure that  available  fuel  supplies  are  used 
most  effectively. 

S.  2589  is  based  on  the  premise  that  a 
nationwide  energy  emergency  now  exists 
and  Includes  a  congressional  finding  to 
that  effect.  When  I  first  introduced  the 
bill  on  October  18,  1973,  It  was  already- 
clear  that  severe  fuel  shortages  were  in 
prospect.  It  was  equallj-  clear  that  the 
administration  was  not  only  unprepared 
but  also  lacked  authority  to  deal  with 
such  shortages.  Events  since  then  have 
confirmed  the  need  for  new  authority, 
particularly  with  respect  to  energy  ra- 
tioning and  conservation  progTam.« 

While  the  administration  did  not 
formally  submit  legislative  requests  for 
such  authority,  it  has  from  the  outset 
conceded  the  need  for  new  authority  and 
has  worked  closely  with  Congre.v;  :n  de- 
veloping energy  lepl.slation.  On  the  Sen- 
ate side,  the  Interior  Committee  held  two 
clased  hearings  on  this  subject  with  Gov- 
ernor Love  and  other  offlciaLs  and  ad- 
ministration representatives  also  par- 
ticipated in  public  markup  sessions  of 
the  bill. 

The  legislation  was  approved  by  a 
conference  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
chalrmsm  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Harley  Staggers  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  country  is  in  his  debt  for  the 
wise  and  able  leadership  he  has  provided 
in  guiding  this  bill,  said  the  Emergency 
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*ubmltt«<l  within  00  dAya  oX  enactment  of  th« 
UgfUtlon  rathflr  tban  30  dajr*. 

Undar  a«ctk3n  127  tb«  Admmutrktor  vould 
b«  raqulrml  to  prep»r«  and  autunlt  wltnin  90 
(Uy*  after  aaactment  of  the  legtalatlon  a 
plan  for  enoouragln^  the  conversion  of  coal 
to  cnide  oU  and  other  llquKl  and  gaMoua 
hydrocarbons. 

Section  207  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  BnTlronmental  Protection  Agency 
to  report  to  the  Oongreea  by  January  31.  1075. 
on  the  ImplementaUon  of  aecUona  201-20S 
of  thU  title. 

(Additional  language  to  come.) 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Knvironmental  P>rotectton  Ag«ncy  of  the 
beaith  effects  of  sulphur  oxide  conversions, 
except  that  the  sum  authorized  was  13 
million. 

Section  J06(a)  would  direct  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  conduct  a  study  on 
energy  coas«rv»Uon  methods  and  to  report 
the  results  to  the  Congress  within  six  months 
of  enactment.  The  study  must  address  the 
energy  conaerTatlon  potential  of  restrictions 
on  export  of  fuels  and  energy-intensive 
products  (Including  balance  of  p>ayments 
and  foreign  relations  implications) ;  federally 
sponsored  incenUree  for  public  transit  use 
and  Federal  authority  to  Increase  public 
transit  facUmea;  alternative  requiremenu. 
Incentives,  or  disincentives  for  increasing  re- 
cycling and  resources  recovery  to  reduce 
demands  on  energy  ( including  a  comparison 
of  the  economic  and  fuel  impacts  of  such 
recycling  and  resource  recovery  with  the 
transportation  and  um  of  virgin  materials); 
the  coots  and  benefits  of  electrifying  high 
traffic  rail  Unes:  and  means  for  incentives  or 
disincentives  to  decre«w  industrial  use  of 
energy 

Section  206(b)  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  after  consulting  with  the 
federal  Energy  Administrator,  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  within  90  days  of  enactment 
an  -Emergency  kfass  TransportaUon  Assist- 
ance Plan"  to  expand  and  improve  pubUc 
mass  transportation  systems  and  encourage 
Increased  rldershlp.  This  plan  must  include, 
but  Is  not  limited  to  recommendations  for: 
emergency  temporary  grants  to  assist  States 
and  local  public  bodies  in  payment  of  operat- 
ing expenses  for  expanded  urban  mais  trans- 
portation service:  additional  emergency 
assistance  for  the  purchase  of  buses  and  roll- 
ing Ftock  and  the  construction  of  fringe 
parking  facilities:  demonstration  projects  to 
determine  feasibility  of  fare-free  and  low- 
fare  urban  mass  transportation  system;  and 
the  feasibility  of  providing  tax  incentives 
for  users  of  urban  masa  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Section  206(d)  would  provide  that  no  later 
than  December  31,  1974.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  In  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Ihiergy  Administrator,  must  also 
study  and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
development  of  a  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation system  between  the  cities  of  Ti- 
juana. Mexico  and  Vancouver.  British  Colum- 
bia. Canada. 

Section  208  would  direct  the  President, 
within  90  days  following  enactment,  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  actions  to  be  taken 
by  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  regarding 
siting  of  all  types  of  energy  producing 
facilities. 

Section  209  would  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  dlrecung  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  ertab- 
llshing  a  fuel  economy  Improvement  stand- 
ard of  20%  for  1960  and  subsequent  model 
year  new  motor  Tehlclee  A  report  on  the 
study  must  be  submitted  to  the  CongT«« 
within  120  day*  after  enactment,  and  the 
Administrator  mtist  consxilt  with  designated 
TtOmnX  sgenclee  in  the  course  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  study  The  Administrator 
would  b«  directed  to  fully  examliie  the  pro<>- 


lems  asaodated  with  obtaining  a  20%  im- 
proyamant  in  fuel  economy.  The  study  must 
Include  tachnoloflcai  problems,  costs,  rela- 
tion to  safety  and  emiaaioo  standards  as 
wall  as  energy  impact  and  enforcemant.  Tba 
agency  would  be  authorised  to  obtain  infor- 
mation for  the  study  under  Ita  section  907 
(a)  powers. 

Conferenct  tub$titute 

Title  in  oootalns  a  number  of  provisions 
for  studies  to  be  conducted.  Recognising  the 
merit  of  these  proTlslons.  the  Conferees  In- 
cluded tham  In  this  bill  although  they  will 
not  nacesaarUy  oootrlbute  to  the  relief  of 
the   Immediate  enargy  emergency. 

The  Codfereea  provided  for  three  categories 
of  rtudlaa  and  reports  to  be  made  to  Con- 
greas.  The  first  provides  for  immediate  rec- 
ommendations on  means  for  near  term  In- 
creases  in  energy  supply  or  reductions  In 
energy  consumption.  The  second  set  of 
studies  and  reports  deal  with  longer  term 
methods  for  achieving  these  same  objec- 
Uves.  The  third  class  of  reports  essentially 
reserve  to  the  Congress  an  oversight  func- 
tion on  the  Implementation  of  this  Act.  by 
requiring  reports  from  the  President  to  the 
Congress  evary  00  days  on  the  ImplemenU- 
tlon  and  administration  of  this  Act  and  the 
Kmargency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
and  an  assessment  of  the  results  attained 
thereby. 

The  conferees  recognlae  that  increased 
use  of  mass  transit  Is  essential  to  energy 
conservation  both  In  the  short  term  and 
In  the  longer  run.  For  this  reason,  the  con- 
ferees wish  to  call  attention  to  the  adoption 
of  several  studies  dealing  with  the  major 
energy  conservation  measures  The  first  is  a 
Senate-sponsored  provision  to  provide  for 
plans  for  Federal  subsidies  to  mass  transit 
systems  for  reduced  fares  and  operating 
costs  The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  sub- 
ject to  Congressional  approval,  prior  to  Im- 
plementation The  conferees  believe  that 
such  Incentives  to  greater  use  of  mass  transit 
coupled  with  reduced  use  of  personal  vehicles 
can  result  in  significant  energy  saving. 

In  addition,  to  reflect  the  need  for  Im- 
proving mass  transit  in  the  longer  run  as 
well  the  conferees  adopted  a  number  of  pro- 
visions providing  for  study  of  various  mass 
transit  systems. 

In  the  first  class  of  studies  which  are  to 
be  completed  with  a  report  submitted  to 
Congress  within  30  days  after  enactment  of 
the  Act.  the  conference  substitute  adopted 
the  following  studies: 

Prom  the  Senate  bill — 

Of  the  rulings  and  regulations  Issued  pur* 
suant  to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  FE£A  on  methods 
rf  energy  conservation  and  production  by 
all  Federal  agencies. 

On  specific  Incentives  to  Increase  energy 
supply  and  reduce  consumption  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Coet  of  Living  Council. 

On  the  Impact  of  energy  shortages  on  em- 
ployment, by  the  Administrator  of  the  FEEA. 

From  the  House  amendment: 

A  comprehensive  review  of  United  States 
exports  and  foreign  Investment  policies  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
merce. 

The  second  group  of  studies  adopted  In  the 
Conference  substitute,  to  be  completed  with 
a  report  submitted  to  Congress  within  0 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment.  Include 
the  following- 

From  the  Senate  bill : 

From  secuon  204(c)  of  the  Senate  bin.  a 
plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval, to  provide  federally-sponsored  Incen- 
tlvaa  for  Incraaaed  use  of  mass  transit,  by 
tha  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Emerganey  Administration. 

Of  tba  potantui  for  further  development 


of  hydroelectric  jxiwer  resources,  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Federal  KneTi,y  K::.f-jcency 
Administration. 

From  Section  207(d)  of  methods  for  ac- 
celerated leasing  of  enargy  resources  on  pub- 
lic lands,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

From  the  Bouse  amendment : 

Of  •:  erifT  facility  siting  problem,  by  the 
Admlm.'it.r*-..  r  jf  the  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Administration. 

On  the  potential  for  conversion  of  coal  to 
synthetic  oil  or  gas,  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Adminis- 
tration. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  caJl  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  foUowlng  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 
iNo.  614  Leg.] 

Allen  OrliBn  Mansfield 

BaJur  Hansen  Matblas 

BeaU  Jackson  Mclntyre 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Johnston  Metcalf 

Chiles  Kennedy  Nelson 

Fannin  Long  Pell 

Fulbnght  Magnuson  Randolph 

The  PRESLDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilis)  .  A  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  ol 
absent  Senators 

The  motion  was  a^eed  to. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Abouresk 

BarUett 

Bayb 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 


HaskeU 

Hathaway 

Hruaka 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Harry  F..  Jr.     McCleUan 

Case  McOee 

Clark  McOovem 

Cook  Uontoya 

Cranston  Muskie 

Curtis  Nunn 

Dole  Packwood 

Hart  Proimlre 

Hartke  Riblcnff 


Roth 

Schwelker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Scott. 

WUllamL. 
Bparkman 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WlUlams 
Toung 


The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
DEN) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Ls  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  on  the  energy  bill,  S.  2589. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
there  been  any  debate  on  It  up  to  thlj 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  not 
up  to  thia  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  for  not  to  exceed  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmouB  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIEIX)  Mr  Prp&ldent.  I  a.  k 
unanlmou.s  consent  that  the  Seriiile  *;■ 
into  executive  session  to  coaslder  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
"New  Report." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICrE 

Hie  .second  aR.'dstant  legWatlve  clerk 
rrad  the  nomination  of  Charles  D.  IjOO.s. 
of  Indiana  to  US  murshal  for  the  south- 
em  dLstrict  (if  Indiana 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cMisent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  GPT-ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISTS nVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSPTEl.D  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  Uie  Senat<^  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legtslatne  bu.slness. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  t>o  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative buslnes.s 


PRINTINO  OP  REPUBLICAN  REPORT 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
leader's  report  and  relevant  ;nformation, 
which  I  submitted  yesterday,  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ."w  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY.  DECEM- 
BER 24,  1973,  AT  9  AM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  tomorrow  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  on  McHiday 
next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CAIJ. 


Mr.  NLANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THF:   HOUSE 

\  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
8«^.tatlves  by  Mr  Berr>-  one  of  tt,s  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 


agreed  U)  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ale  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  'S.  11510'  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  a  demonstration  program 
lor  the  prevention.  Identification,  and 
treatment  .)f  child  abuse  and  neglect,  to 
establish  a  National  Center  on  Child 
Abu.se  ai;d  Neglect,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  messa^'e  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  in 
which  11  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate 

.H.R.  i.'>;!0  An  act  to  reorganl7#  and  co:. - 
aoildate  certain  'unctions  o.'  the  Federa: 
(Jrovernrtjerit  in  a  ne«-  E:ie.'-g>-  Research  ana 
Development  Adn-il:'.lstrBtloi.  and  ;n  a  Nu- 
clear EnergT  Conual&.slon  in  order  to  promote 
more  efficient  management  of  such  functions. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iHR,  15110)  to  reorganize 
and  consolidate  certain  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  new  Eiiergy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion and  In  a  Nuclear  Energ>-  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  promote  more  eCBcient 
management  of  such  functions  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


ENTERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  tiie  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  «S.  2589)  to  de- 
clare by  con^'ressional  action  a  nation- 
wide energy  emergency;  to  authorize  the 
President  to  immediately  undertake  spe- 
cific actions  to  con.serve  scarce  fuels  and 
Increase  supply:  to  invite  the  develop- 
ment of  local.  State,  National,  and  Inter- 
national contingency  plans:  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  ntal  public  services;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  lor  a  unanmious-con- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  con.sid- 
eratlon  of  the  Energy  Act  conference  re- 
port, S.  2589,  Barry  Meyer.  Philip  Cum- 
mlngs,  Leon  Billings,  Richard  Grundy, 
Philip  McGance,  Richard  Hellman, 
Bailey  Guard.  Karl  Bralthwalte,  and 
Richard  Herod  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  delibera- 
tions on  this  measure  Owen  Malone  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr  President  I  a.-k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  matter  Harrl.son  Loesch  and 
David  Stang  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  F.^NNIN  I  also  make  the  same  re- 
quest with  respect  to  Ron  Prank  and 
David  Ru.ssell. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  f  asK 
unanimous  corisent  that  during  the  con- 
.-icieration  o!  this  matter  Grenvllle  Gar- 
side.  William  Van  Ness,  Lucille  Langois, 
James  Barnes,  Daniel  Dreyfus,  Mike 
Harvey.  Lorraine  Maestres.  and  Jerry 
Verkler  be  granted  the  pnviiege  of  the 
fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  this 
Jegislation,  combmed  v«th  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allcx^tion  Act  of  1973, 
gives  the  executive  branch  full  author- 
ity to  deal  with  the  most  senoa^  peace- 
time fuel  shortages  in  our  liistory 

The  adminLstration  has  now  estimated 
ttiat  the  shortages  caused  by  the  .\rab 
embargo,  when  added  to  existing  short- 
ages, will  result  in  an  average  short- 
age of  3.27  million  barrels  per  day  or  16  4 
percent  of  unconstrained  demand.  Aver- 
ages of  co-arse  are  misleading.  As  my 
colleagues  from  New  England  are  well 
aware,  the  shortages  m  some  regions 
will  be  far  more  serious  than  these  fig- 
ures suggest  Even  if  some  -"leakage"  in 
the  Arab  embargo  occurs,  there  is  no 
way  to  avoid  a  substantial  fuel  shortage 
in  1974. 

These  shortages,  Mr.  President,  can  be 
managed  Skillful  use  of  the  rationing, 
conservation  a::d  allocation  tools  pro- 
vided by  Congress  can  minimize  the  per- 
sonal hardships  and  the  economic  im- 
P£M;t  caused  by  fuel  shortages.  But  action 
to  deal  with  this  national  problem  must 
be  timely  in  order  to  be  effective.  It  is 
stUl  not  too  late  for  the  administration 
to  move  decisively  on  a  broad  range  of 
action  to  reduce  energy-  demand  and  as>-c__, 
sure  that  available  fuel  supplies  are  used 
most  effectively. 

S.  2589  is  based  on  the  premise  that  a 
nationwide  energy  emergency  now  e.\;sts 
and  Includes  a  congressional  finding  to 
that  effect  When  I  first  introduced  the 
bill  on  October  18,  1973,  It  was  already- 
clear  that  severe  fuel  shortages  were  in 
prospect.  It  was  equally  clear  that  the 
administration  was  not  orJy  unprepared 
but  also  lacked  authority  to  deal  wnth 
such  shortages.  Events  smce  then  have 
confirmed  the  need  for  new  authority, 
particularly  with  respect  to  energy  ra- 
tioning and  consen-ation  progran:s 

Wlnle  the  administration  did  not 
formally  submit  legislative  requests  for 
such  authority,  it  has  from,  the  outset 
conceded  the  need  for  new  author. ly  and 
has  worked  closely  with  Cor^resi-  ir.  de- 
veloping energy  lepi.slatlon.  On  the  Sen- 
ate side,  the  Interior  Commjttee  held  two 
ciased  heanngs  on  this  subject  with  Gov- 
ernor Love  and  other  officials  and  ad- 
ministration representatives  also  par- 
ticipated In  public  markup  ses,^-ions  of 
the  bill. 

The  legisJation  was  approved  by  a 
conference  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
chairmaui  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  Repre- 
sentative Harley  Staggers  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, The  countrv  is  m  hi.^  deot  ior  the 
wise  and  able  leadership  he  lias  provided 
In  guiding  tills  bill    and  the  Emergency 
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Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  through  the 
Congress. 

As  approved  by  the  conference,  the 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act  author- 
izes the  President  to 

First.  Implement  fuel  rationing  pro- 
grams without  further  congressional  ac- 
tion If  the  President  finds  that  other 
methods  to  limit  energy  demand  will  not 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  and  Allocation  Acts. 

Second,  implement  energy  conserva- 
tion plans  to  reduce  energy  demand.  All 
such  plans  must  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress when  promulgated.  Plans  to  be  Im- 
plemented prior  to  March  1,  1974.  shall 
take  effect  pursuant  to  their  provisions 
and  remain  in  effect  unless  disapproved 
by  either  House  or  Senate  without  a  pe- 
riod of  15  legislative  days  after  submis- 
sion. Conservation  plans  proposed  for 
implementation  after  March  1,  1974,  and 
prior  to  July  1.  1974.  must  be  submitted 
to  Congress  for  a  period  of  15  legislative 
days  before  they  take  effect.  Either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  could  disapprove 
the  plans  during  this  period. 

Conservation  plans  proposed  sifter 
July  1.  1974.  must  be  submitted  in  the 
form  of  legislation  and  would  be  subject 
to  approval  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  procedure  whereby 
Congress  has  the  right  to  disapprove 
conservation  plans  proposed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  been  much  discussed 
In  recent  days  and  deserves  special  com- 
ment. 

First,  It  Is  worth  noting  that  this  con- 
cept was  Incorporated  In  section  301  of 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
5  weeks  ago  It  was  not  a  last  minute 
Improvisation. 

Second,  the  proposed  right  of  disap- 
proval gives  the  Congress  an  appropriate 
role  and  responsibility  in  the  develop- 
ment of  conservation  programs  which 
will  affect  the  lives  of  every  American. 
I  am  convinced  that  Congress  should 
share  this  responsibility  with  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  very  existence  of  the 
right  of  disapproval  will  I  believe,  lead 
to  greater  consultation  with  Congress 
and  the  development  of  better,  more 
widely  accepted  conservation  programs. 
Finally,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  gives  the  executive 
branch  the  necessary  authority  to  adopt 
stringent  conservation  programs  as  soon 
as  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  is  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President  As  the  con- 
ferees have  made  clear,  we  believe  that 
strong  conservation  measures  are  in  or- 
der and  that  the  act  before  the  Senate 
today  makes  possible  the  immediate  im- 
plementation of  such  measures  without 
further  delay. 

Any  conservation  measures  imple- 
mented pursuant  to  this  act  In  the  criti- 
cal first  week  of  1974  will  have  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  law  until  Congress  ex- 
ercises the  right  of  disapproval,  and  In- 
junctive powers — as  well  as  civil  and 
criminal  penaJtles — are  provided  to  as- 
sure adequate  tools  for  enforcement 

While  the  necessary  enforcement  au- 
thority has  been  provided,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
servation and  rationing  programs  wUl  de- 
pend ultimately  on  the  degree  of  public 
acceptance  of  such  programs  and  the 


need  for  their  implementation.  Pubhc 
acceptance  will.  In  turn,  depend  on  a 
steady  flow  of  reliable  informaUon  about 
the  impact  of  fuel  shortages,  the  kind  of 
information  we  are  oialy  beginning  to 
receive. 

I  believe  the  public  will  respond  if  the 
people  are  given  the  facU.  if  they  are 
convinced  that  hardships  will  be  equally 
shared  and  If  their  leaders  show  by  word 
and  deed  that  they  are  not  just  dictating 
but  participating  in  a  national  energy 
conservation  effort. 

uQcniiMXNT  or  rAixNsas  and  eqihtt 
Tlie  conferees  have  made  clear  that 
Congress  wUl  expect  fairness  and  equity 
in  rationing,  conservation,  find  alloca- 
tion programs.  The  act  before  the  Sen- 
ate requires  that  aUocatlon  of  petroleum 
products  and  electrical  energy  be  equi- 
table and  not  unreasonably  discriminate 
among  classes  of  users.  It  also  provides 
that  restrictions  on  energy  use  be  fair 
and  noT  impose  a  dlsportionate  share  of 
the  burden  of  such  restrictions  on  any 
specific  business,  industry,  or  commercial 
enterprise  I  am  convinced  that  these 
precepts  must  be  followed  If  the  pro- 
grams promulgated  under  this  act  and 
the  .Allocation  Act  Eire  to  succeed. 

In  accepting  the  House  approach  to 
create  a  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration, the  conferees  recognized 
that  time  was  too  short  in  this  session 
to  complete  action  on  the  more  detailed 
legislation  to  create  a  Federal  Energy 
Administration  passed  by  the  Senate 
Wednesday  The  language  approved  by 
the  conferees  simply  creates  an  Admin- 
istration, which  will  remain  In  existence 
until  May  15,  1975  unless  superseded  be- 
fore then,  headed  by  an  Administrator 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and  au- 
thorizes appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$75  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
r\m  it.  The  adoption  of  this  provision  in 
no  way  precludes  further  congressional 
action  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  move  promptly  to  consider 
the  Senate's  bill  In  January. 

The  conferees  recognized,  as  did  both 
House  and  Senate,  that  State  and  local 
governments  must  play  a  critical  role  In 
administering  programs  under  this  act 
and  the  Allocation  Act  and  authorized 
appropriations  of  $50  million  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  Tor  this  purpose. 

ICONOMIC    IMPACT    STXJBns 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
rationing  or  conservation  plans  Im- 
plemented under  this  act  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant economic  impact.  I  am.  there- 
fore, pleased  that  the  conferees  accepted 
my  proposal  to  require  careful  economic 
analysis  of  proposed  actions  and  pro- 
grams wherever  possible.  While  economic 
Impact  studies  were  required  In  the  orig- 
inal Senate  bill,  the  conferees  approved 
broader  provisions  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Wednesday  In 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  axialysis  of  the  im- 
pact of  proposed  actions,  the  Adminis- 
trator la  also  required  to  monitor  the  Im- 
pact of  the  shortages  and  emergency 
measures  on  the  economy  and  on  em- 
ployment and  report  to  Congress  on  this 
subject  He  must  also  make  recommenda- 


tions about  the  need  for  additional  em- 
ployment and  economic  assistance. 

The  conferees  did  authorize  a  $500 
million  program  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  assistance  to  those  wbo  are  un- 
employed because  of  the  administration 
or  enforcement  of  this  act  But  we  recog- 
nized that  broader  programs  of  assist- 
ance may  be  necessary  as  the  fuel  situa- 
tion worsens  In  1974. 

WTtTDTAlA.     P»OfTTS 

The  conferees  approved  an  Important 
provision,  which  would  be  effective  upon 
enactment  of  the  act,  requiring  that  the 
President  exercise  his  authority  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  and  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  AUocaUon  Act  to 
specify  prices  for  crude  oil,  refined  petro- 
leum products,  and  residual  fuel  oil 
which  avoid  windfall  profits  by  sellers. 
The  vigorous  exercise  of  this  authority  is 
essential.  I  believe,  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  in  a  period  of  substantial 
fuel  shortages. 

The  conferees  have  retained  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill  dealing  with  so- 
called  windfall  profits.  These  provisions 
authorize  peUtlons  by  Interested  persons 
to  the  Renegotiation  Board  to  determine 
If  specific  price  levels  are  permitting 
windfall  profits  on  sales  of  crude  oil,  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  and  residual 
fuel  oil.  The  Board  could  .set  lower  prices 
to  bar  windfall  profits  In  appropriate 
cases. 

However,  the  conferees  also  agreed 
that  the  windfall  profit  provision  would 
become  effective  January  1,  1975,  and 
would  apply  to  profits  attributed  to  prices 
in  effect  after  December  31,  1973  In  the 
event  that  the  Congress  legislates  on  this 
subject  during  1974.  It  can  of  course 
amend  or  supersede  these  provisions. 

One  problem  directly  related  to  the 
adequacy  of  energy  supplies  Is  the  short- 
age of  materials  and  equipment  essen- 
tial to  energy  production.  Such  shortages 
Include  critical  items  like  roof  bolts  for 
coal  mines  and  pipe  for  oil  wells.  The 
conferees  adopted  provisions  requiring 
the  Administrator  to  prepare  a  contin- 
gency plan  for  the  allocation  of  supplies 
of  materials  and  equipment  essential  to 
energy  production  Any  such  plan  would, 
prior  to  Its  Implementation,  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  for  submitting  conservation 
plans. 

The  conferees  have  also  approved  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  Administrator  to 
restrict  exports  of  coal,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  petrochemical  feedstocks  and 
requiring  him  to  do  so  If  either  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  or  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  that  such  exports  would 
contribute  to  unemployment.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  is  also  authorized  to 
restrict  such  exports  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

CLKAN  Ad  ACT  rHANCCS 

The  differences  between  the  Clean  Air 
Act  provisions  of  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  were  worked  out  In  a  separate  and 
concurrent  conference  composed  of 
Senators  Mctskie.  Randolph,  and  Bakek 
and  Congressmen  Rogers  and  Hastings 
The  product  of  their  intensive  efforts 
was  ratified  by  the  conferees  unanl- 
moiisly. 
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The  agreement  with  respect  to  auto- 
mobile emission  control  provisions  in- 
corporates the  essential  ingredients  of 
S.  2772,  the  legislation  on  this  subject 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  week.  Briefly, 
the  agreement  reached  was  to  freeze  by 
statute  automobile  emission  standards 
for  hydrocartx)ns  and  carbon  monoxides 
for  1  year  at  the  Interim  1975  Federal 
standards  adopted  by  the  EPA.  Thus  the 
statutory  standards  contained  in  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970  would 
now  apply  to  model  year  1977.  The  overall 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  grant  1 
additional  year  for  compliance  with  stat- 
utory hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monox- 
ides standards  beyond  the  latest  dead- 
line provided  for  in  the  1970  amend- 
ments 

Similar  modifications  were  made  in 
the  Federal  standards  for  nitrogen 
oxides.  The  1975  standard  was  frozen 
for  model  year  1976  and  a  new  standard 
established  for  1977.  The  previous  stat- 
utor>'  standards  contained  In  the  1970 
amendments  then  would  apply  nation- 
wide in  1978. 

Consistent  with  previous  legislation  In 
this  area  special  provision  Is  made  for 
the  unique  problems  in  California.  Al- 
though the  existing  1975  California 
standards  for  hydrocarbon  and  carbon 
monoxides  are  maintained  for  model 
year  1976,  authority  also  is  retained  al- 
lowing California  to  set  lower  standards 
covering  later  model  years. 

Under  the  conference  agreement.  EPA 
is  required  to  submit  to  the  Congress  by 
May  1,  1974.  a  study  on  the  necessity 
for  and  Impact  of  parking  surcharges, 
management  of  parking  supply  and  pref- 
erential bu5  carpool  lane  regulations  as 
features  of  transportation  controls  re- 
quired to  swhleve  and  maintain  primary 
air  quality  standards 

With  respect  to  stationary  sources  and 
the  conversion  of  coal,  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator would  be  empowered  to  suspend, 
on  a  short-term  basis,  applicable  clean 
air  requirements  through  November 
1974.  Such  suspensions  of  applicable 
emission  limitations  would  be  granted 
only  where  an  adequate  supply  of  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  fuel  is  not  avail- 
able. This  provision  is  consistent  with 
both  House  and  Senate  measures  as 
passed. 

Authority  also  Is  provided  for  modi- 
fication of  existing  State  plans  and  Im- 
plementation plans  under  the  clean  air 
amendments.  Extensions  of  time  .sched- 
ules for  compliance  with  applicable 
standards  would  be  restricted  to  actions 
taken  in  connection  with  the  energy 
emergency. 

The  FEA  Administrator  also  would  be 
empowered  to  require  the  conversion  of 
major  energj'  facilities  to  coal  from  pres- 
ent sources  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas, 
except  where  the  use  of  coal  is  likely  to 
materially  contribute  to  significant  risks 
to  public  health 

Such  extensions  can  continue  until 
January  1,  1979  However,  wherever  an 
ordered  conversion  to  coal  In  response 
to  the  energy  crisis  Is  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  endanger  a  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  specifically  directed  to  review 
and  modify  within  1  year  applicable  Im- 


plementation plans.  Such  revisions  of 
applicable  plans  are  to  include  the  rea- 
sonable and  practicj^le  measures  neces- 
sary to  minimize  adverse  effects  on  air 
quality. 

Such  revisions  of  implementation 
plans  also  are  to  be  undertaken  on  a 
source  by  source  basis  before  November 
1,  1974,  and  are  to  require  compliance 
with  applicable  emlsslcm  standards  no 
later  than  January  1,  1979.  During  this 
period  a  converted  plant  may  employ  a 
variety  of  techniques  In  order  to  achieve 
compliance  with  emission  limitations, 
including  continuous  emission  reduction 
systems,  low  sulfiur  coal  or  low  sulfur 
coal  byproducts.  Any  revision  of  a  com- 
pliance schedule  must  Include  specified 
increments  of  progress  including  a 
schedule  for  Instituting  the  required  coal 
contracts.  If  the  means  of  compliance  is 
low  sulfur  coal  or  coal  bjTsroducts,  the 
schedule  must  require  delivery  eis  soon 
as  practicable  but  not  later  thsm  Janu- 
ary 1,  1979.  These  deadlines  were  se- 
lected to  reflect  time  necessary  to  open 
new  mines  or  develop  and  install  tech- 
nology such  as  coal  gasification. 

Where  an  orderly  development  of  pol- 
lution control  technologies  is  needed  in 
order  to  insure  compliance  with  a  modi- 
fled  Implementation  plsm,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  empowered  to  establish  dates 
for  the  Initiation  of  construction  of  such 
facilities  or  appropriate  coal  conversion 
technologies 

Mr  President,  the  revisions  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  authority,  coupled  with 
authority  for  allocation,  rationing,  and 
conservation  programs,  will  enable  the 
administration  to  deal  eCQciently  with 
the  fuel  shortages  of  the  next  few 
months.  These  emergency  measures  will 
bridge  this  interim  period  and  give  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  definitive,  longer 
term  measures  in  the  energ>-  fleld.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  adopt  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

Mr.  LONG.   Mr.   President,  will   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  \1eld. 

Mr.  LONG  Why  is  it  that  those  of  us 
who  .serve  on  the  committees  that  have 
jurisdiction  over  taxes  and  revenue 
measures  have  not  been  accorded  the 
courtesy,  or  at  least  the  opportunity, 
to  see  or  study  or  even  conduct  any 
hearing  whatever  on  this  type  of  pro- 
posal? Is  it  that  those  committees  have 
fallen  into  such  low  esteem  now  that 
they  are  regarded  as  being  unworthy  to 
consider  revenue  measures  any  longer? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wlU  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  this  section 
dealing  with  pricing  and  windfall  proflts 
originated  in  the  House.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  committee  that  has  original 
jurisdiction,  under  the  Constitution,  is 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  to 
my  further  knowledge  they  did  nothing 
about  It.  We  had  before  us  proposals 
which  are  not  taxing  measures;  they  in- 
volve the  extended  authority  to  the  Re- 
negotiation Board.  Under  the  House 
rules,  and  I  believe  the  Senate  rules  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  authority  in  rene- 
gotiation areas  Is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 


fairs Cc«nmittee.  This  was  not  in  the 
Senate  bUl,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  .vield 

Mr.  LONG.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  vote  a  tax  which,  as 
I  understand,  is  supposed  to  be  In  effect 
December  a  year  from  now,  retroactive 
back  to  January,  and  assuming  that  we 
wish  to  collect  that  tax,  I  for  one  see 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  take  enough 
time  to  ccKislder  It  and  to  see  whether 
this  is  a  better  tax  than  the  one  pro- 
pxjsed  by  the  President,  for  example,  and 
to  hold  hearings.  Have  any  hearings  been 
held  on  this  tax  proposal? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  do  not  want  to  get  Into  semantics. 
However,  it  Is  not  a  tsix.  It  is  authority  to 
renegotiate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  may  I  say 
that  the 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senate  conferees 
had  in  mind  the  problem  posed  by  the 
Senator  from  Lomsiana.  The  able  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  *  Mr.  Mttskit  i  offered  the 
amendment,  in  which  we  all  agreed  on 
the  Senate  side,  that  the  effective  date 
should  be  January  1.  1975.  as  it  relates  to 
the  renegotiation  process.  This  gives  the 
House  and  Senate  fuU  opportunity  to 
take  action  on  it 

Mr.  LONG.  The  renegotiation  bill  Is 
also  a  revenue  bill.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  indirect 
effect  is  exactly  that.  I  am  merely  point- 
ing out  that  technically  it  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  to  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  to  renegotiate  proflts. 

I  am  not  arguing  what  the  result  is.  I 
am  just  pointing  out  that  that  is  the 
way  the  House  handled  it  I  think  that 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
will  agree  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  does  not  take  umbrage 
in  this  matter  at  all.  Apparently  they 
went  along.  I  went  through  the  record 
carefully.  However,  the  House  approved 
the  specific  action  taken  by  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial vote  as  It  relates  to  pncing  and 
as  it  relates  to  windfall  profits. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  Uie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  does  not  want  to  do  it^  job 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  does 
that  necessarily  show  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  is  abrogating  its  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  However,  I  would 
emphasize  again  that  imder  the  Consti- 
tution, of  course,  tax  and  revenue  mat- 
ters must  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  do  not  care  whether  one  calls  this 
a  taxing  or  a  revenue  measure  or  some- 
thing else.  That  would  have  to  originate 
in  the  House.  The  Constitution  does  not 
have  anjthing  to  say  about  it  having  to 
originate  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  as  a  matter 
of  fsict.  the  Constitution  says  that  reve- 
nue matters  must  originate  In  the  Hotise. 
And  that  is  the  way  this  has  been  con- 
strued up  to  this  point.  So  the  House  has 
usually  the  consideration  of  these  mat- 
ters, it  being  a  revenue  bill  when  it  is 
introduced.  That  is  why  those  of  us  m 
the  Senate  who  would  like  to  amend  a 
House  passed  bill  to  make  a  revenue  bill 
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out  of  It  have  been  coiutantly  fnxstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  House  would  not 
consider  It  when  we  would  try  to  send 
them  a  Senate  bill  that  was  a  revenue 
bill. 

In  this  case  we  have  before  us  a  reve- 
nue bill  that  originated  here.  The  meas- 
ure originated  In  the  Senate.  The  House 
amended  It  with  an  amendment  of  a 
revenue  nature.  And  when  a  measure 
originates  In  the  Senate,  which  is  now 
a  revenue  measure.  In  my  judgment,  that 
is  clearly  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
which  I  swore  to  uphold  when  I  took 
my  oath  of  office  Qve  times  here  Reve- 
nue matters  must  originate  In  the  House. 
It  must  be  a  revenue  measure  when  it 
was  in  issue.  And  frankly.  If  one  looks 
at  the  reason  why  It  is  felt  that  revenue 
measures  must  originate  in  the  House, 
particularly  In  the  experience  of  State 
bodies  as  weU  as  the  Congress.  It  was 
that  the  people  who  were  going  to  be 
taxed  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
know  about  it  so  that  they  do  not  have 
to  watch  both  bodies  at  once,  so  that  a 
person  does  not  have  to  be  In  both 
Houses  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  getting 
the  bum's  rush  on  a  tax  matter. 

He  merely  has  to  watch  the  House 
and  he  can  see  It  coming.  If  the  House 
Initiates  It  without  giving  hearings  or 
any  right  to  be  heard,  he  then  has  an 
opportimlty  to  be  heard  In  the  Senate. 
That  is  why  the  Pounding  Fathers  cre- 
ated the  Senate 

Here  we  see  a  tax  measure  of  very 
sulastantlal  consequence.  I  am  not  here 
to  debate  the  merits.  All  I  say  Is  that  this 
Is  an  Important  matter  that  was  Initiated 
In  the  conference  report  as  far  as  the 
Senate  Is  concerned,  not  In  the  House 
where  tax  bills  ought  to  be  originated. 
This  was  originated  In  the  Senate.  It 
went  to  the  House  Then  It  comes  back 
with  a  House  amendment  In  the  con- 
ference report  where.  If  those  who  want 
to  use  the  bums  rush  on  people  Insist  on 
It,  they  can  limit  Senators  to  Just  two 
speeches  on  the  conference  report  and 
Insist  that  the  conference  report  be  voted 
on  as  a  priority  matter  with  no  amend- 
ments to  be  considered,  mmd  you.  If 
those  who  Initiated  this  type  of  approach 
wanted  to  do  it  In  this  fashion,  they 
could  deny  to  the  Senators  who  do  not 
agree  with  them  any  chance  to  amend 
It  so  as  to  make  It  more  reasonable,  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  facts  of  life. 
or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Is  the  Senator  going  to  tell  me  that 
the  committee  having  jurisdiction  will 
not  even  receive  the  courtesy  of  being 
permitted  to  have  hearings  on  the  mat- 
ter? 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  shall 
make  this  statement  and  I  shall  con- 
clude on  this  point.  I  will  repeat  what 
I  said 

First,  it  is  not  a  revenue  measure  It  Is 
not  a  tax  measure  I  will  read  specifically 
from  the  act.  However,  even  If  it  were  a 
revenue  measure.  I  point  out  that  the 
Constitution  provides  that  revenue 
measures  should  originate  in  the  House. 
It  does  not  say  which  committee  shoiald 
handle  it  Obviously  the  Ways  and  • 
Means  Committee  wa«;  not  In  existence 
when  the  Pounding  Fathers  put  that 
provision  in  the  Constitution. 


Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fxirther?  ^ 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.    LONG.    Mr.    President,    do    the 
Senate  rules  support  what  the  Senator  Is 
saying? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  naerely  saying 
what  the  Constitution  says  and  what  It 
does  not  say 

The  House  follows  Its  own  rules  Ob- 
viou5ly.  If  this  Is  in  violation  of  the 
House  rule,  the  House  makes  that  deci- 
sion, and  they  can  follow  their  own  rules. 
But  first  of  all.  I  want  to  say  that  even 
If  It  were  a  revenue  measure,  the  House 
originated  it  and  that  Is  what  the  Con- 
stitution requires. 

Mr.  LONG  If  the  House  originated 
It.  why  does  it  bear  an  "S"  number.  S. 
25«9?  What  is  the  "S"  doing  on  this  If 
this  Is  a  House-originated  measure? 

Mr.  JACKSON  Thi>  is  part  of  the  "S"" 
bill  originating  in  the  House.  That  Is 
what  the  Constitution  requires.  And  It 
has  complied  with  the  requirement. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  trying  to  nlt- 
plck.  However,  the  facts  are  that  It  is 
not  a  tax. 
I  read  specifically  from  the  statute: 
(B)  Upon  peUtlon  of  any  interested  p«r»on 
and  notwithstanding  any  proceeding  or  deter- 
mination under  subparagraph  (A) ,  the  Board 
may  determine  whether  the  price  charged  by 
a  particular  seller  of  any  petroleum  product 
permitted  such  seUer  to  receive  wlndfaU 
profltB.  If.  on  the  basis  of  such  petition,  the 
Board  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  price 
has  permitted  such  seller  to  receive  windfall 
profits.  It  may  order  such  seller  to  take  such 
actions  (Including  the  eecrowlng  of  funds) 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  assure  that 
suflBclent  funds  will  be  available  for  the  re- 
fund of  windfall  profits  In  the  event  there  Is 
a  final  determination  by  the  Board  under 
this  subparagraph  that  such  seller  has  re- 
ceived windfall  profits  Prior  to  a  final  deter- 
mination under  this  subparagraph,  such 
seller  shaU  be  afforded  a  hearing  m  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  required  by  section 
554  of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code.  Upon  a 
final  determination  of  the  Board  that  such 
price  permitted  such  seller  to  receive  windfall 
profits,  the  Board  shall  order  such  seller  to 
refund  an  amount  equal  to  such  windfall 
profits  to  the  persons  who  have  purchased 
from  such  seller  at  price*  which  resulted  In 
such  WlndfaU  profits. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  it  Is  a  refund  to  the  people  who 
have  made  the  purchases.  There  Is  no 
tax 

Mr.  LONG  Have  you  read  the  whole 
section? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  Just  finish. 

Mr.  LONG.  Have  you  read  the  rest  of 
It?  That  is  not  the  end  of  the  subsection. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  that  Is  not  the  end 
of  the  subsection.  I  will  read  the  rest  of 
It: 

If  such  persons  are  not  reasonably  ascer- 
tainable, the  Board  shall  order  the  sellers  for 
the  purpose  of  refunding  such  profits,  to  re- 
duce the  price  for  future  sales,  to  create  a 
fund  against  which  previous  purchasers  of 
such  Item  may  file  a  claUn  under  rule*  which 
abaU  be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  or  to  take 
such  other  action  as  the  Board  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  want  to  make 
Is  that  there  are  no  proceeds  here  which 
go  to  the  US  Treasun-  On  the  contrary. 
It  goes  to  the  people  affected. 

Now  let  me  read 


Mr.  LONG  Well.  now.  who  is  going  to 
collect  the  money  and  pay  It  out  to  the 
people  whose  Identity  is  unknown? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Renegotiation 
Board  handles  this  through  the  escrow 
procedure  that  I  have  Just  Indicated. 

Mr  LONG  Now.  Senator,  does  your 
committee  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Renegotiation  Board? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  we  do  not  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  Of  course  we  do  not. 

Mr  LONG.  Will  you  tell  us  who  does? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Frankly.  I  believe  the 
Renegotiation  Board.  In  the  House, 
comes  under  Banking  and  Currency.  In 
the  Senate,  members  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  are  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Conmilttee. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  impression  is  that — If 
that  Is  the  committee  that  handles  the 
renegotiation  action,  can  the  Senator 
tell  me  whether  there  would  be  any  dif- 
ference as  far  as  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  Is  concerned? 

Mr  JACKSON.  Well.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  going  Into  a  long  discussion  here 
about  committee  Jurisdiction.  I  am 
merely  reciting  the  Language  from  the 
statute,  and  I  want  to  read,  finally,  the 
report  language  which  the  House  sub- 
mitted when  the  bill  was  before  the 
House,  dealing  with  this  particular  sec- 
tion. I  read  from  page  36  of  the  House 
report: 

SecnoN  117. — RxsrajcTioNs  on  WixDrAix 
Paorrrs. —  This  section  amends  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (k).  which  provides  for 
restrictions  on  windfall  profits.  Under  Its 
terms.  Interested  p>ersons  who  believe  estab- 
lished prices  allow  windfall  profits  may  peti- 
tion the  Renegotiation  Board.  If.  after  re- 
viewing testimony  and  evidence,  the  Board 
finds  that  windfall  proflu  are  obtained.  It 
shall  eatabllsh  a  new  sales  price  which  pre- 
vents ruch  profits,  or  provide  appropriate 
refunds,  in  the  case  of  Individual  firms  found 
to  receive  windfall  profits  under  established 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  adequately 
explains  the  situation  here  as  it  relates 
to  both  the  pricing  and  the  windfall 
profits  section.  May  I  further  emphasize, 
as  I  did  earlier,  that  the  windfall  profits 
section  does  not  take  effect  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975.  and  it  shall  apply  to  profits 
attributable  to  any  price  specified  under 
any  of  the  authorities  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  of  the  subsection — for  crude 
oil.  residual  crude  oil,  and  refined  r>etro- 
leum  products — In  effect  after  Decem- 
ber 30,  1973,  as  I  Indicated  In  my  earlier 
statement 

I  believe  It  Is  understood  now  that  the 
measure  is.  In  my  judgment,  not  a  tax 
or  a  revenue  measure.  Mr.  President,  If 
It  Is  to  be  a  tax  or  revenue  mea.sure,  the 
revenue  must  go  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  a  measure,  I  think,  to  protect  the 
public  against  price  gouging  and  profit- 
eering in  a  time  of  shortages.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people,  very  can- 
didly, are  going  to  tolerate  any  kind  of 
profiteering  or  any  kind  of  price  gouging 
In  which  a  certain  few  are  going  to  be 
able  to  take  advsmtage  of  the  public. 

I  want  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  and 
Just,  and  see  to  it  that  there  Is  a  proper 
profit  allowance  to  provide  the  Incentives 
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and  do  the  things  that  mu.st  be  done. 
I  say  to  my  coUeajfues  m  the  Senate  right 
here  and  now  that  unle.ss  we  make  some 
rational  moves,  we  are  going  to  see.  in 
1974.  the  most  punitive  lepLslation  ever 
adopted  by  Congres.'?  affecting  any  one 
industry- 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President.  Congress. 
in  a  very  short  time,  has  produced  legl';- 
latlon  tihat  directly  addre.s.ses  the  im- 
mediate energy  cnsis  facing  ihe  countrj' 
The  agreement  reached  Va^^i  night  in  the 
House-y<y^at-e  conlerence  commilt*^' 
gives  tlie  Pre.sident  and  his  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr  Simon,  the  authority  to 
move  immediately  wnth  a  firm  hand  to 
put  In  place  the  program.s  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  country  troni  the  fuel  shortages 
that  are  now  api>ear;ng  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Simon  has  indicated  that  he  places 
high  hopes  In  an  energy  conservation 
program  of  substantial  dimensions  to 
save  scarce  fuel.  This  legislation  will 
give  him  authority  to  mandate  such  a 
program. 

He  ha.s  indicated  that  programs  to  re- 
strict gasoline  sales  and  make  substan- 
tial reductions  in  lighting  for  business. 
Government  and  commercial  operations 
will  be  the  heart  of  this  program.  This 
legislation  Is  a  quick  yet  careful  response 
to  give  the  administration  the  tools  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  a  program. 

The  conference  sigreement  also  directs 
that  actions  taken  under  the  authority  of 
this  bill  will  be  fair  and  equitable.  The 
legislation  gives  the  administration  the 
authority  to  stop  the  export  of  products 
and  materials  that  ase  vital  to  the  pro- 
duction of  energy. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  contains  a  compromise  I 
proposed  to  preserve  the  section  of  the 
bill  controlling  windfaill  profits  of  the  en- 
ergy companies.  Many  questions  were 
ral.sed  about  problems  In  the  mechanisms 
used  to  implement  such  a  proposal.  In 
order  to  keep  the  idea  alive.  I  proposed 
language  that  would  allow  the  excess 
profits  section,  adopted  by  the  other 
body,  to  go  Into  effect  January  1,  1975. 
But  It  would  cover  excess  profits  earned 
In  1974.  Thus,  the  delay  will  not  exempt 
excess  energy  company  profits  next  year. 

However,  we  felt  that  the  question  of 
dealing  with  excess  profits  was  by  its 
nature  complicated  and  sensitive.  At  thLs 
point,  we  do  not  know  how  serious  the 
problem  will  be,  and  there  has  been  In- 
adequate time  to  consider  what  steps 
might  be  most  effective  In  dealing  with 
the.se  profits.  The  provisions  can  be  con- 
sidered an  Incentive  for  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  to  begin  their 
deliberations  on  this  Issue  early  next 
year. 

This  serves  notice  that  price  gouging 
and  windfall  profits  wlU  not  be  allowed, 
but  gives  the  Congress,  and  the  appropri- 
ate tax  committees  In  Congress,  time  to 
formulate  the  best  possible  approach.  If 
they  devise  no  better  language,  then  the 
provision  in  this  bill  will  automatically 
take  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  excess 
profits  is  one  which  rightfully  angers 
and  frustrates  average  Americans.  They 
see  dramatic  increases  In  oil  company 
profits,  and  wonder  If  the  sacrifice  and 


suffering  their  Government  asks  of  them 
Ls  no  niore  than  a  hoax  designed  to  swell 
the  coffers  of  the  mdustry.  If  we  demand 
sacrifice  from  our  people,  we  must  also 
demand  a  reasonable  profit  structure 
from  the  energy  indu.stJ->\ 

Another  important  energ>'  provision 
will  give  the  admmistration  the  power  to 
order  substantial  conversion  from  the 
burning  of  oil  to  the  burning  of  coal  in 
places  where  such  a  switch  is  possible. 
This  will  allow  scarce  oil  to  be  released 
for  areas  of  critical  concern — areas  such 
as  Maine  and  the  rest  of  New  England. 
where  90  percent  of  the  heat  for  the  win- 
ter comes  f.'om  oil.  For  the  rest  of  the 
country,  that  figxire  is  substantially 
lower — approximately  50  percent.  So  this 
conversion  will  give  areas  of  the  countrj- 
that  are  ver\-  dependent  upon  oil  a  bet- 
ter prospect  of  receiving  those  oil  sup- 
plies. 

The  country  needs  swift  and  decisive 
action  on  the  energy  crisis.  The  Congress 
has  act«3  rapidly  in  setting  up  the  orga- 
nization and  policy  to  carry  out  that  ac- 
tion. The  ball  L';  now  In  the  court  of  the 
executive  branch. 

MlNtMlZINC    rNVIRONMKNTAL   KTFECTS  OT 
ENESGY    ACTIONS 

The  Importance  of  this  energ>-  legisla- 
tion and  the  unique  Interrelationship  be- 
tween energy  and  virtually  all  other 
aspects  of  our  lives  made  possible  its  use 
as  a  vehicle  for  a  significant  number  of 
amendments  not  necessarily  related  to 
the  energy  emergency. 

For  some,  the  emergency  energy  leg- 
islation became  a  cover  for  immoderate 
attacks  on  environmental  goals.  The  con- 
ference has  struck  down  most  of  these. 
These  goals  have  been  carefully  estab- 
lished In  acts  of  Congress  over  many 
years.  One  of  the  areas  In  which  the 
other  body  proposed  sweepmg  change 
was  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Had  the  House 
amendments  survived  the  conference,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  would  be  rhetoric  rather 
than  substance.  I  am  pleased  to  armounce 
to  my  colleagues  today  that  that  is  not 
in  fact  the  case. 

The  Senate,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
structure  and  the  substance  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  had  to  msJie  one  significant  con- 
cession. Your  conferees  had  to  accept  the 
application  of  a  new  standard  for  the 
emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  pollu- 
ants  for  1977  automobiles. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  I  told  this 
body  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  would  consider  the  is- 
sue of  oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions  In 
hearings  early  next  year.  I  told  this  body 
that  we  would  weigh  carefully  a  recom"- 
mendation  to  the  Congress  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Adminis- 
trator, Russell  Train,  to  raise  the  near- 
term  oxides  of  nitrogen  emls.'^ion  stand- 
ards to  2  0  grams  per  mile.  The  Hou.^e 
bill  extended  the  oxides  of  nitro^^^en 
standard  to  2.0  pTa.Tis  per  mile  for  the 
Indefinite  future  with  no  authority  for 
the  Administrator  to  reduce  it 

The  price  we  paid  to  protect  Important 
clean  air  provi.slons  of  the  emergency 
enenrv  legislation  was  a  l-year  exten- 
sion on  2  0  NOX.  I  must  say  this  will  re- 
move .some  pressure  early  next  year  to 
act  precipitously  on  the  current  stand- 
ard. There  can  be  Uttle  argument  now 


against  awaiting  the  completion  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  review  be- 
fore we  take  any  further  action  on  future 
requirements  for  this  signiflcant  pollu- 
tant. 

.^t  the  Insistence  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, the  Members  ellsiinated  the  extra 
year's  freeze  for  auto  emission  stand- 
ards contained  in  the  Etouse  bill,  as  well 
as  the  pot-entlal  for  five  ^dltional  1-year 
freezes  at  the  Administrator's  discretion. 
The  House  ban  on  the  use  of  special  bus ' 
carpooj  lanes  was  dropped,  as  was  the  2- 
year  delay  in  transportation  control 
plans. 

The  conference  did  agree  t<)  suspend 
EPA's  authority  to  Impose  a  parking 
surcharge.  While  I  recognize  that  a  sur- 
charge may  be  very  useful  in  stimulat- 
ing mass  transit,  substantia]  questions 
exist  about  EP.A.S  authority  to  impose 
such  a  tax.  It  was  not  directly  antici- 
pated during  passage  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970  I  believe  it  ap- 
propriate that  we  continue  to  study  this 
thoroughly  through  the  public  hearings 
begun  earher  this  year  by  my  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  House  ban  on  the  use  of  parking 
management  schemes  has  been  replaced 
by  assurance  from  EPA  that  such  ac- 
tions will  be  suspended  imtil  January  1, 
1975,  so  that  these  plans  might  be  thor- 
oughly studied. 

We  have  eliminated  provisions  that 
would  arbitrarilv  deny  authorized  tools 
that  may  be  needed  to  reach  clean  air 
standards  designed  to  protect  the  public 
health.  We  will  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  weigh  the  merits  of  these  strate- 
gies In  orderly  legislative  hearings. 

This  was  an  important  step  In  preserv- 
ing public  participation  In  decisions  re- 
garding key  features  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act, 

STATIONABY   SOXTSCES 

The  Senate,  In  its  version,  insisted  that 
anj'  changes  made  in  the  regulation  of 
stationary  sources  be  kept  related  to  the 
Emergency  Energy  .Act.  Many  House 
provisions  that  dealt  broadly  with  the 
Clean  Air  AcX.  have  been  eliminated. 

Provisions  exempting  many  fuel  burn- 
ing stationary  sources  from  emission 
llmitatioris  have  been  dropped. 

The  House  legislation  attempted  to 
sanction  an  approach  to  pollution  con- 
trol which  was  not  anticipated  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  ThLs  Is  the  use  of  inter- 
mittent control  measures  for  cleaning  up 
pollution.  This  system  allows  companies 
to  withhold  pollution  temporarily,  and 
then  when  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able the  smoke  and  soot  is  dumped  Into 
the  air.  This  is  not  an  adequate  alterna- 
tive to  purcha";ing  equipment  or  fuel  or 
fuel  byproducts  that  will  provide  for 
continuous  and  constant  emilssion  reduc- 
tion and  the  conferees  rejected  it. 

One  of  the  most  coi^troversial  provi- 
sions In  the  House  legislation  was  &x\  at- 
tempt to  encourage  a  conversion  of  pow- 
er plants  to  coal  without  also  requiring 
that  such  plants  comply  fully  with  their 
current  Clean  Air  Act  requirements.  If 
left  standmg.  this  provision  would  have 
created  the  potential  for  such  converted 
comparues  to  consistently  ignore  air 
quality    standards — standards    that    are 
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baaed  oo  the  need  to  protect,  at  a  hast 
minimum,  the  health  of  our  population. 
At  the  same  time,  the  House  prorlAloos 
raised  doubts  about  the  right  of  a  State 
to  set  higher  emission  limitations  than 
are  established  under  Federal  standards. 
Instead  of  these  provisions,  the  con- 
ferees established  a  framework  that  will 
preserve  the  Clean  Air  Act  while  provid- 
ing needed  energy  by  allowing  necessary 
short-  and  long-term  switches  to  avail- 
able fuels.  The  conference  proposal  per- 
mits the  EPA  Administrator  to  suspend 
Federal.  State,  and  local  clean  air  re- 
quirements through  November  1.  1974. 
Short-term  suspensions  would  be  grant- 
ed if  an  adequate  supply  of  conforming 
fuel  Is  not  available. 

A  suspension  can  continue  until  Jsmu- 
ary  1.  1979,  with  a  potential  single  l- 
year  extension  provided  for  plants  which 
convert  to  coal  if  the  plants  Submit — and 
obtain  approval  of — compliance  sched- 
ules to  achieve  Clean  Air  Act  standards 
by  1979.  EPA  can  prohibit  the  use  of 
coal  where  it  is  likely  to  materially  con- 
tribute to  significant  risk  to  public 
health. 

A  converted  plant  can  use  continuous 
emission  reduction  systems,  low -sulfur 
coal  or  low -sulfur  coal  byproducts  to 
achieve  such  limits.  A  new  compliance 
schedule  must  mandate  steady  progress, 
but  compliance  with  the  emission  limits 
established  for  that  source  under  exlst- 
mg  implementation  plans  must  be 
achieved  not  later  than  January  1,  1979. 
Binding  contracts  must  be  entered 
into  for  coal  and  pollution  control  eqxilp- 
ment  as  a  part  of  a  new  compliance 
schedule. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  problems  may 
exist  in  some  of  the  changes  we  have 
made  In  the  law  But  I  believe  those  In- 
terested In  these  matters  should  also  rec- 
ognize that  tremendous  problems  have 
also  been  eliminated  by  insistence  of  the 
Senate  conferees.  We  now  must  monitor 
the  actions  that  result  from  this  law.  The 
entire  Clean  Air  Act  will  be  reviewed 
and  reauthorized  next  year  I  believe  we 
have  now  protected  that  orderly  review 
In  other  respects.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  agreement  emerges  much  as 
the  Senate  had  hoped  and  Lf  anything 
perhaps  narrower  than  some  had  con- 
strued the  Senate  bill.  Those  aspects  of 
the  conference  agreement  which  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  are  restricted  to  ac- 
tions arising  out  of  the  energy  emer- 
gency We  believe  we  have  given  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pn>- 
tecUon  Agency  the  needed  authority  to 
respond  to  the  energy  emergency  with- 
out giving  the  opponents  of  the  environ- 
mental programs  the  mechanisms  to  gut 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  Mr  Jacxson  and  my  fel- 
low conferees  for  their  confidence  in 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  confer- 
ees on  the  Iss-ue  --f  the  Clean  Air  Act  At 
the  time  the  Senate  er.acted  this  legis- 
lation, the  Senator  from  Wishington 
committed  himself  to  support  of  the 
a*r?«r.«:t.*  which  the  CommJtte*  on 
Public  Works  conferee*  wor**  able  to  ne- 
gotiate We  were  giver  !u.*5i.-!er.t  time,  to 
the  extent  that  there  was  rufBclent  time 


at  all  on  this  legislation,  to  work  out  otir 
differences  with  our  counterparts  on  the 
House  Interstate  and  Porel«n  Commerce 
Committee.  The  conferees  supported  this 
agreement  with  unanimity. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  also  about 
people  with  whom  we  negotiated  this 
agreement  on  the  House  side.  Congress- 
man Paot.  Rocns.  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  the 
Environment,  and  his  ranking  member. 
Congressman  Jn*  Hastiwgs  of  New  York, 
recognized  the  need  to  fashion  a  bill  pro- 
viding emergency  powers  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  large  questions 
surrounding  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Their 
cooperation  made  possible  today's  agree- 
ment. I  compliment  them  for  being 
statesmen  of  the  highest  order  I  look 
forward  to  next  year,  when  the  Clean  Air 
Act  must  be  reauthorized,  to  working 
with  them  to  Improve  the  processes 
which  we  Anally  approved  in  the  Senate 
3  years  ago 

We  knew  on  September  22.  1970.  that 
the  full  Implications  of  the  policies  we 
were  enacting  would  be  difficult  to  pre- 
dict or  completely  understand 

We  knew  In  1970  that  the  Clean  Air 
Act  would  reshape  our  lives  in  many 
ways,  and  we  knew  in  1970  that  there 
would  be  problems  resulting  from  the  act 
which  could  not  be  solved  in  the  admin- 
istration or  in  the  courts.  Next  year  we 
will  review  those  questions  We  will  at- 
tempt in  a  deliberate  way  to  develop 
more  and  better  tools  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
on  this  bill  also  contains  language  ex- 
pressing congressional  concern  over  the 
very  real  threat  of  a  cutoff  of  Canadian 
oil  to  the  United  SUtes  Businesses  in 
my  home  State  and  elsewhere  along  the 
Canadian  border  have  entered  into  oil 
supply  contracts  from  Canadian  sup- 
pliers But  Canada  Is  experiencing  a 
shortage  of  its  own.  and  the  Canadian 
Oovemment  has  adopted  a  very  strict 
policy  toward  exports  to  the  United 
States.  In  my  home  SUte,  this  poUcy 
means  the  threatened  loss  of  8.000  Jobs 
by  the  end  of  January- 

I  proposed  an  amendment  in  commit- 
tee, stating 

Wli*n«ver,  m  »  r««ult  of  »ctlon  by  the 
0»ns<1lsn  RaaouroM  Board,  fuel  exports  to 
».ny  m*iiuf»cturlng  plant  in  the  United 
St«te«  ftre  interrupted,  the  Adnilnl«tr»tor 
ihaSl  aukke  an  allocation  to  such  niajiufac- 
t\irlng  plant  in  aooordanc*  with  the  provl- 
ilons  of  tb»  Kmergency  Petroleum  AUocaUor 
Act.  Wherever  poMlble.  tuch  allocaaon  sliail 
be  from  fuel  wtUch  would  otherwlee  be  ex- 
ported  from    tlie  United   States   to   Canada 

This  amendment  was  withdrawn  sifter 
the  committee  received  assurances  that 
this  problem  is  being  dealt  with  on  a 
diplomatic  level.  The  report  expresses 
strong  congreseional  Interest  in  these 
negotiations,  and  encourages  vigorous 
use  of  all  diplomatic  avenues  to  resolve 
the  problem. 

The  flrst  reaction  of  many  In  facing 
the  energy  crisis  has  been  to  suggest  de- 
grading the  environment  as  a  first  course 
of  action.  I  believe  we  have  been  success- 
ful In  turning  beck  much  of  that  thrust 
in  this  legislation.  I  am  not  totally  satis- 
fied in  all  respects,  but  I  believe  we  have 


struck  a  compromise  that  has  substan- 
tially repaired  the  pubhc  interest. 

Conservation  of  all  scarce  resources 
ought  to  be  our  first  action  Instead,  en- 
vironmental degradation  has  been  the 
first  ciioice  of  some.  Ironically,  this  deg- 
radation virtually  never  yields  addition- 
al energy.  I  have  confidence  that  the 
American  people  will  see  pa.st  any  at- 
tempt to  create  an  environmental  scape- 
goat in  the  energy  issue  No  amount  of 
relaxation  of  pollution  controls  will  in- 
vent new  oil  or  new  natural  gas  Relaxa- 
tion will  only  dangerously  delay  address- 
ing the  real  changes  we  must  make  to 
protect  our  health  and  our  environment. 

I  have  assumed  all  through  m>-  delib- 
erations on  this  legislation  that  my  col- 
leagues greatly  desired  an  emergency 
energy  bUl  before  the  Christmas  recess. 
Based  on  that  assessment.  I  have  agreed 
to  compromises  that  I  might  have  re- 
jected in  a  different  context  But  I  be- 
lieve we  have  protected  basic  environ- 
mental values  On  that  basis,  and  in  the 
belief  that  energj-  measures  provided  in 
this  bill  are  vital  to  the  country.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Senate  swiftly  approve 
the  bill's  passage 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr  President,  the 
great  Senator  from  Nebra.«;ka.  G^eorge 
Norris,  was  a  crusader  for  a  unicameral 
legislature  largely  because  he  recognized 
that  a  great  deal  of  significant  legislation 
is  written  In  conference  without  pub- 
licity and  away  from  the  observation  of 
the  Members  of  the  respective  Houses. 
The  spirit  of  George  Norrts  must  be 
restless  today  as  a  result  of  the  occur- 
rences in  the  recent  conference  on  the 
so-called  energy  bill,  S.  2589.  which  is 
the  pending  business 

L«t  me  hasten  to  say  that  both  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  and  Congressman 
Stacgxrs.  who  presided  over  the  confer- 
ence, were  eminently  fair  and  worked 
with  patience  and  persistence  in  bringing 
out  a  blD  that  is  not  only  a  good  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  Senate 
positions  but  is  a  bill  that  will  be  a  use- 
ful and  effective  tool  in  solving  many  of 
the  urgent  problems  presented  by  the 
shortages  of  oil  and  natural  gas  as  we 
go  into  the  winter  months. 

However.  It  Is  vnth  respect  to  an  In- 
cident that  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
conference  that  I  wLsh  to  comment.  Wed- 
nesday evening  the  conference  recessed 
at  about  7:30  pm  to  retonvene  at  8  15 
p.m.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  con- 
ferees to  continue  the  diMU.s.slon  we  were 
Informed  that  Mr  Simon  wanted  to  meet 
with  the  conferees  Mr  Simon  was  late, 
because  of  a  TV  engagement  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  fault  him  on  that  score. 
His  job  is  to  secure  public  arceptanrp 
and  cooperation  In  a  most  dlfUcult  anri 
delicate  task  of  persuading  the  American 
people  to  suffer  the  sacrifices  that  are  go- 
ing to  be  nece.ssary  m  the  days  ahead. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  a  room  off 
the  conference  committee  room  and  the 
audience  was  re,strirted  to  th.e  Congres.-!- 
men  who  were  member.v  r,i  the  confer- 
ence committee  Chairman  Staggeh.s  per- 
mitted seversd  »1tnes.ses  to  appear  be- 
fore the  conference  committee  and  ex- 
plain amendment/;  I  agree  that  such  a 
procedure  is  appropriate  We  carmot  have 
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too  much  information  or  explanation 
especially  on  consideration  of  intricate 
legislation  and  deliberation  over  floor 
amendments  that  may  not  have  under- 
gone the  test  of  hearings  and  investi- 
gation. But  such  presentations  must  be 
m  the  open  and  away  from  the  sus- 
picion that  a  secret  deal  is  being  made 
in  the  "other  room  " 

I  was  not  aware  of  anything  that 
transpired  in  Mr.  Simon  s  secret  meet- 
ing that  could  not  have  been  openly  and 
fairly  presented  A.s  a  result  of  the  meet- 
ing there  were  modifications  in  the  bill 
and  the  ones  that  were  adopted  are 
ones  in  which  I  can  concur.  I  ani  m- 
formed — hearsay — that  Mr.  Simon  out- 
lined a  program  of  conservation  meas- 
ures that  he  proposed  to  take.  No 
reporter  was  there,  no  secretary  took 
them  down.  However,  Senator  Fannin  did 
write  the  list  down  in  his  legible  and 
classic  penmanship  and  made  the  list 
available  to  those  of  us  who  did  not 
deign  to  meet  wnth  Mr.  Simon  in  the 
"other  room.  '  The  proposals  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  RetaU  gaaollne  sales  may  be  banned 
from  8:00  p  m  Saturdays  to  12:01  ajn.  Mon- 
days. 

3.  An  additional  day  on  which  retail  gaso- 
ime  sales  may  be  banned. 

3.  Maximum  speed  limit  of  56  MPH  for 
Inter -city  buses  and  trucks  and  60  MPH  for 
automobiles 

4.  Ban  promotional,  display  and  ornamen- 
tal lighting  by  commercial  establishments, 
including  adveitlslng  Identification  lighting 
at  times  not  eaaentlal 

6.  Reduce  fuel  for  use  by  general  aviation. 

6.  Ban  exterior  residential  ornamental 
lighting. 

7.  Turn  down  thermostats  6  degrees  In 
residential  and  10  degrees  In  commercial 
establishments. 

8.  Promote  weatherlzlng  of  homes  with  In- 
sulation, weather  stripping  and  storm  doors 
and  wmdowa. 

9  Require  that  retail  sales  of  gasoline  be 
limited  to  a  specL&ed  amount  per  sale  or 
per  day. 

10.  Take  neceseary  steps  to  encourage  car 
pooling,  including  restricting  driving  to  a 
certain  number  of  days  i>er  week 

ii.  The  ability  to  direct  ali  facets  of  Indus- 
try to  function  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  goala 

13.  Require  conversion  of  oil  burning  elec- 
trical generating  plaints  to  coal,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable 

13  Set  Indoor  lighting  standards  for  com- 
mercial, governmental  and  Industrial  facu- 
lties 

14  Restrict  weekend  and  evening  lighting 
In  commercial  and  Industrial  faculties 

16,    Set   Rtandard-s   on    highway    lighting 
16.    Reduce    recreation    on    public    land,"! 

17  Llml;  hours  of  operation  for  commer- 
cial. Industrial  and  governnieiilal  establl.sh- 
ments 

18  Reduce  space  heating  In  Industrial  es- 
tablishments to  the  great  extent  practicable 

19  Require  Industry  energy  audit  plan.s 
30    Ban  advertising   which  encourages  ex- 
cessive use  of  energy 

I  applaud  mast  of  them.  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  attempt  to  carry 
them  out.  many  of  them  are  overdue 
But  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why 
Mr  Simon's  statement  could  not  have 
been  made  in  open  conference 

The  incident  to  which  I  have  alluded 
points  up  the  necessity  for  Congress  to 
open  conference  committee  discus.slor\5 
to  the  public,  to  the  press,  to  Interested 


parties  from  organizations  concerned.  A 
great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
93d  Congress  for  open  and  public  markup 
of  bills,  for  elimination  of  closed  execu- 
tive sessions,  for  conducting  the  people's 
business  in  Uie  people's  presence.  The 
next  move  Is  to  open  conference  com- 
mittee deliberation.s  to  the  same  public 
scrutiny.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  Uns  attempt  in  the  next  session  of  the 
93d  Congress  and  msure  that  such  a  se- 
cret meeting  in  a  room  away  from  the 
accepted  met^ing  place  never  again  take 
place  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  the 
twin  pressures  of  time  and  a  crisis  situ- 
ation resulted  In  the  urgency  for  this  leg- 
islation coming  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

This  measure  was  expedited,  but  it  was 
not  hastily  considered  Our  work  rep- 
resents an  effort  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  that 
was  constructive  in  the  light  of  the  cur- 
rent energy  supply  situation. 

This  mea.sure  L':  a  realistic  response  to 
a  set  of  circumstances  that  developed 
rapidly  in  recent  months  to  greatly  ac- 
celerate the  gap  between  our  growing 
energy  demands  and  the  supply  of  fuel 
for  meeting  these  demands  The  situation 
required  immediate  action  to  provide 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  cope  with  the 
energy  crlsLs 

The  conference  report  before  us  re- 
sponds to  the  crisis  without  undermining 
the  basic  integrity  of  other  long-term 
Government  actl\1tles. 

Mr  President,  while  I  have  been  deeply 
Involved  for  14  years  in  the  Senate  in 
fuel  and  energy  questions,  my  efforts 
during  this  conference  were  concentrated 
on  those  matters  that  are  within  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  Primarily,  these  were  concerned 
with  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

There  has  been  an  Inclination  by  some 
people  to  place  the  entire  blame  for  the 
energy-  crisis  on  environmental  protec- 
tion programs  I  consider  such  state- 
ments to  be  in  error. 

Environmental  protection  laws  were 
enacted  to  protect  public  health  from  the 
continued  pollution  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live  In  some  instances,  these  impor- 
tant efforts  have  resulted  in  an  increase 
In  fuel  dem£ind.  But  these  increases  are 
small  in  comparison  with  the  presait  fuel 
shortage. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  in  no 
way  a  retreat  from  the  commitment  of 
the  Congress  to  facUitate  the  ending  of 
pollution  of  aU  types.  Tbe  conferees 
agreed  to  temporary  variances  in  some 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
meet  the  present  crisis  situation.  These 
provisions  are  realistic  and  they  are 
workable 

In  arriving  at  these  decisions,  the  con- 
ferees rejected  proposals  that  did  not 
relate  to  the  alleviation  of  energy  short- 
ages in  a  meaningful  way  The  approval 
of  some  proposals,  in  fact,  would  hav^ 
dealt  unacceptable  blows  to  the  cause  of 
environmental  protection. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Senate  passed 
S.  2772,  a  bill  extending  for  an  additional 


year  the  emission  standards  applicable 
to  1975  model  automobiles.  This  action 
resulted  from  extensive  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  the  total 
question  of  motor  vehicle  poDution  and 
the  requirements  lor  reducing  it.  The 
committee  felt  that  this  was  the  only- 
change  in  the  program  that  was  war- 
ranted at  the  present  time. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  how- 
ever, approved  legislation  granting  far 
more  lement  exceptions  to  the  emission 
control  requirements  and  to  other  pro- 
visions of   the  Clean  Air  Act, 

The  conferees  resolved  the  differ- 
ences of  the  two  bodies  in  a  realistic  and 
acceptable  manner. 

The  conference  report  incorporates  the 
1-year  ext<>nslon  of  the  1975  emission 
standards  lor  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide  and  gives  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  .Agency 
the  authority  to  grant  another  1-year 
extension. 

In  addition,  it  provides  an  emission 
standard  for  oxides  of  nitrogen  at  2  0 
grams  per  mile  in  model  year  1977,  as 
provided  m  the  House  bill,  without  any 
further  extension  of  the  statutory 
standards. 

Deleted  or  modified  in  the  conference 
report  are  a  number  of  House  provisions 
related  to  transportation  controls  and 
implementation  plans  in  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  program 

In  adopting  these  aspects  of  the  con- 
ference substitute,  the  conferees  did  not 
intend  to  question  either  the  need  for  or 
the  authority  of  the  AdminLstrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  im- 
pose tran5portation  control  plans. 

Transportation  is  a  necessary  service, 
and  It  is  provided  under  an  extensive 
system  of  government  regulations,  often 
heavily  subsidized  by  public  funds  In 
many  American  cities  m  the  past  gen- 
eration, a  pattern  of  decisions  at  aU 
levels  of  Government  has  ^iiaped  a  diffuse 
and  auto-dependent  transportation  net- 
work This  network  is  often  as  much  a 
source  of  air  poDutlon  and  eiiergy  waste 
as  emissions  from  the  mdividuaj  auto- 
mobile Itself,  and  action  at  ail  levels 
of  Government  wUl  be  required  to 
change  it.  In  particular,  State  and  local 
governments  must  insure  that  the  total 
transportation  system  is  operated  and 
developed  in  a  manner  as  consistent  as 
practicable  with  air  standards.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Elnvlronmental  Protec- 
tion .Agency,  in  seeking  enforcement  of 
the  requirements  of  transportation  con- 
trols which  it  has  promulgated,  wH]  take 
action  against  reluctant  States  requir- 
ing that  such  a  State  exercise  its  powers 
over  transportation  and  implement 
transportation  controls  which  have  been 
promulgated  as  Federal  law. 

The  conference  report  also  authorizes 
some  relaxation  of  air  pollution  require- 
ments for  stationary  sources.  Primarily, 
these  are  intended  to  permit — on  a 
temporary  basis — the  conversion  of  some 
powerplants  from  scarce  oil  and  natural 
gas  to  more  plentiful  coal.  This  switch 
cannot  take  place,  however.  If  It  would 
result  in  a  substantial  risk  to  public 
health 

AU  of  these  provisions  relate  directly 
to  the  present  fuel  shortage  Other  pro- 
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pos&ls  will  be  given  coaslderatlon  next 
year  as  the  committee  continues  its  over- 
sight review  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  President,  In  arriving  at  this  con- 
ference report,  the  conferees  considered 
all  of  the  many  facets  of  the  energy 
shortage  as  parts  of  a  large  and  complex 
picture.  We  did  not  look  at  each  issue 
in  isolation.  We  attempted  to  relate  each 
problem  and  each  proposed  solution  to 
the  total  energy  situation. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  United 
States  has  abundant  supplies  of  coal,  but 
they  do  not  suddenly  appear  at  factories 
and  powerplants  in  suJHcient  quantities 
for  use  in  an  environmentally  acceptable 
fashion. 

The  conferees  were  concerned  for  the 
loss  or  decrease  in  existing  energy  sup- 
plies as  a  result  of  inadequate  supplies 
of  materials  and  equipment.  For  ex- 
ample, there  could  be  a  substantial  loss 
in  coal  production,  because  of  the  lack  of 
mining  supplies  such  as  roof  bolts. 

The  conferees  provided  authority  to 
assure  that  timely  steps  be  taken  to  as- 
sure the  maintenance  of  existing  energy 
supplies  through  the  allocation  of  neces- 
sary equipment  and  supplies. 

The  Administrator  must  exercise  the 
accelerated  procedures  in  this  act  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  timely  implementa- 
tion of  this  program.  Where  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  energy  production  Is  at 
stake  I  would  encourage  the  Administra- 
tor to  exercise  such  accelerated  proce- 
dures amd  transmit  within  30  days  to  the 
Congress  these  portions  of  the  contin- 
gency plan  affecting  existing  energy  pro- 
duction. Such  plans  or  portions  thereof 
for  the  allocation  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment would  have  to  reside  before  the 
Congress  for  15  days  subject  to  the  same 
congressional  conditions  of  disapproval 
or  approval  as  for  an  energy  conserva- 
tion plan. 

It  was  at  my  urging  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  the  conference  re- 
port express  the  firm  Intent  that  handi- 
capped Americans  be  given  special  con- 
sideration in  the  allocation  of  energy 
supplies. 

I  believe  that  if  it  was  possible  to  make 
special  provisions  for  these  individuals 
during  World  War  n,  appropriate  meas- 
ures can  be  taken  to  provide  for  their 
special  needs  during  our  present  crisis. 

I  would  expect  that  during  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  regulations  by  Mr. 
Simons,  special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  handicapped  person  who 
needs  to  drive  a  specially  designed  ve- 
hicle to  and  from  his  place  of  employ- 
ment, because  he  is  imable  to  use  public 
transportation  due  to  his  physical  dis- 
ability; and  I  certainly  belle\e  that 
handicapped  citizens  In  need  of  medical 
and  therapeutic  services  will  also  be 
given  a  priority. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  necessities 
of  many  of  our  very  young  and  elderly 
handicapped,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
employed. 

In  summary,  we  Intend  that  careful 
thought  be  given  to  this  population  and 
that  we  not  add  further  to  their  hard- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
is  a  broad  measure  relating  to  the  full 


spectnim  of  the  energy  shortage.  It  ad- 
dresses immediate  needs  forthrightly.  It 
postpones  for  full  consideration  m  the 
new  congressional  session  those  matters 
about  which  there  Is  doubt  or  which  will 
have  no  significant  effect  on  energy 
supplies  or  consumption. 

In  short,  this  is  legislation  which  will 
enable  us  to  face  increasing  energy 
shortages  In  the  months  immediately 
ahead  while  we  develop  long-range 
measures  to  assure  our  country  of  ade- 
quate energy  supplies  in  the  future. 

I  commend  my  fellow  conferees  for 
their  attention  to  the  task  at  hand  and 
for  their  realization  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problems.  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  contributions  made  by  my  colleagues 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Senator  Edmtjnd  Muskh,  the  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  and  Senator  Howard  H. 
Bakzr,  Jr.,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  Their  experience 
and  their  insight  into  the  problems  were 
invaluable. 

My  coUeagrue  from  West  Virginia,  Rep- 
resentatives Harlby  O.  Staggers,  pre- 
sided with  fairness  as  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  and 
utilized  his  background  In  this  field  to 
help  achieve  solutions  to  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  December  13  manda- 
tory fuel  allocation  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Office  give  our 
Nation's  schools  the  place  of  high  Im- 
portance which  they  deserve  and  I  am 
very  pleased  about  that. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  knows 
that  a  general  purpose  of  this  act  and  the 
mandatory  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is 
to  protect  the  public  welfare  and  main- 
tain all  essential  public  services.  In  this 
connection  I  ask  the  Senator  about  the 
intent  of  this  measure  with  regard  to 
education.  It  is  my  impression  that  this 
bill  Is  not  Intended  to  result  In  a  forced 
closing  of  schools,  and  that  the  educa- 
tional process  and  schools  will  continue 
with  a  minimum  of  disruption. 

It  Is  my  imderstandmg  al^o  that  the 
conference  repxjrt  language  on  educa- 
tion, coupled  with  the  Senate  record  on 
pass€ige  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act.  insures  that  education  will 
be  treated  as  a  vital  public  service  when- 
ever priorities  are  estaWlshed  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act. 

IDoes  the  able  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton concur  in  this  analysis? 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  correct  in  his 
analysis  of  the  Intention  of  this  measure. 
The  conferees  report  intends  that  educa- 
tion be  considered  a  vital  public  service. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  conmiend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  want  to  say 
that  he  did  nobly  in  fighting  off  the 
House  amendmMits  and  supporting  the 
Senate's  bill.  He  did  not  want  the  wind- 
fall profits  provision  in  the  House  bill. 
and  offered  a  substitute  calling  for  a 
study.  He  offered  sometliing  that  would 
provide  for  a  thorough  study  on  this 


particular  subject,  and  I  commend  him 
for  that,  because,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  stated,  this 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  given  careful 
consideration  In  hearings  and  should 
come  before  us  m  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  next  year. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question  at  that  point? 
Mr   FANNIN   I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr,  LONG  If  we  are  ulking  about  an 
excess  profits  tax  or  a  windfall  tax.  does 
not  the  question  first  occur.  What  Is 
windfall  profit  or  an  excess  profit ''  The 
first  thing  we  need  to  do  Is  determine 
what  Is  exce.'^s  and  what  is  not  excess. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator,  and  this  was  a  subject 
that  was  discussed.  The  conferees  never 
even  had  a  chance  to  see  the  language 
of  the  legislation  until  it  was  placed  on 
their  desks  this  afternoon.  This  is  just 
exactiy  why  the  Senators  statement  is 
so  precise  in  presenting  to  the  Senate 
some  of  the  problems  we  have  with  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  It  not  also  true  that  if 
we  are  ever  going  to  solve  the  energy 
crisis,  we  are  going  to  have  to  permit  the 
energy  industry  to  make  enough  profit 
<^>  that  It  can  raise  the  capital  necessary 
to  provide  the  pubUc  with  energy? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port exactly  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
We  have  talked  about  increased  explora- 
tion, about  the  tremendous  cost. 

They  say  that  by  the  year  1985.  It  wil' 
take  $1,350  trillion  of  investment  into 
this  Industry,  if  we  are  going  to  succeed 
in  bringing  forth  the  amount  of  petro- 
leimi  and  other  products  that  will  be 
needed.  This  Is  In  the  energy  field  alone: 
$1,350  trillion. 

How  can  that  be  obtained?  They  are 
proposing  that  as  much  as  $650  billion 
would  need  to  come  from  the  petroleum 
industry  over  that  period  of  time.  There 
Is  not  any  way  we  can  get  that  money 
invested  if  we  are  going  to  have  some 
device  which  is  absolutely  unworkable 

Just  what  has  been  explained  here  this 
afternoon  shows  how  unworkable  this  re- 
bate system  would  be  as  called  for  in 
section  110  of  the  conference  report.  It 
is  just  Impossible  to  calculate  what  the 
cost  would  be  and  what  the  results 
would  be. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  further  question? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield, 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  this  not  basically  about 
the  way  that  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
we  will  say,  which  makes  large  amounts 
of  loans,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  lend- 
ing Institution  in  the  world,  or  maybe 
even  as  much  as  any  lendmg  institution 
in  America,  figures.  In  analyzing  how  we 
will  meet  our  energy  needs  here  and 
around  the  world,  that  it  will  take  about 
$1,350  trillion  to  provide  us  with  the  free 
world's  requirements  of  energy  between 
now  and  1985? 

Further,  that  It  Is  estimated  that  to 
raise   that  much   capital,   the   Industry 
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must  make  enough  profit  to  borrow 
money  if  the  lenders  are  to  be  regarded 
as  having  security  for  a  loan  that  would 
justify  a  banker  or  any  other  institution 
making  it?  And  further,  that  in  order  to 
do  tlial,  the  Industry  should  be  able  Uy 
earn  at  least  half  ot  that  umount  in  prol- 
Its  m  order  to  justify  the  bankers  and 
the  other  lendmg  institutions  in  lending 
the  other  half.' 

Mr.  FANNIN  Studies  that  have  been 
made  by  perhaps  the  most  qualified  peo- 
ple hi  the  world  indicate  exactiv  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  that  it  would  take 
approximately  $650  b.lhon  that  must  be 
recovei-ed  from  the  industry  if  this  is  to 
be  done.  It  must  be  invested  by  Industry. 
This  can  only  come  from  profits.  If  we 
place  legislation  into  effect  that  discour- 
ages industry  from  going  forward  with 
exploration— and  some  of  the  explora- 
tions are  tremendously  expensive — we 
are  defeating  the  whole  purpo.se  of  the 
bill,  which  is  to  help  to  accomplish  the 
objective  of  having  more  energy  avail- 
able for  the  Ame.nran  people  and  at 
a  lower  cost. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
any  hearings,  any  infonnaUon.  or  any 
evidence  produced  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  bill,  which  h&s  made  a  proper 
allowance  and  has  demonstrated  how  the 
Industry  can  raise  enough  money  to  do 
what  is  required  of  It  under  this  excess 
profits  tax  or  any  other  bill  ' 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
Studies  have  not  been  made  by  Congress 
They  have  been  made,  as  I  suted  origi- 
nally, by  Congre.ss  and  people  who  are 
highly  qualified,  but  tliat  has  not  been 
presented  to  Congress  for  consideration 
We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
question  the  witnesses  that  would  appear 
before  Congress  to  verify  this  informa- 
tion. So  we  have  just  been  dealing  in  the 
dark.  It  Is  not  the  way  the  legislation 
should  be  handled. 

Mr.  LONG,  Ls  It  not  true  that  we  al- 
ready    have     laws     that     provide     the 
authority  for  the  Government  to  control 
the  price  of  oU  as  weU  as  gasoUne  to 
come? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  That  U  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  They  already  exist.  So  that 
any  law  to  protect  the  public  In  the  price 
of  the  product  Is  already  available  to  us 
There  Ls  even  more  authority  m  the  law 
than  the  admimstration  Is  using  at  this 
time,  as  I  understand  it. 

Now,  Is  It  not  correct  that  while  the 
price  of  oU  is  presently  being  controUed 
at  the  pump  by  the  price  of  gasoUne  thev 
do  have  the  power  to  fix  the  price  at  the 
well  if  they  want  to? 

Mr.  FANNIN  The  Senator  Is  correct 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  con- 
trolled the  price  of  natural  gas  and  that 
is  wh^-  we  have  such  a  shortage  of  natural 
gas  today.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct.  The 
price  of  oil  can  also  be  controlled  under 
other  laws. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  being  the  case,  are  we 
not  In  prospect  nf  havmj?  the  same  situa- 
tion we  had  when  we  were  trj-lng  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  poultry,  with  the  results 
we  had,  tiiat  the  price  fixed  for  poultry 
did  not  permit  the  farmer  to  make 
enough  money  to  pay  for  his  feed.  Does 
not  the  Senator  recall  what  happened 
under  the  law? 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  I  certainly  do.  It  was 
disastrous. 

Mr.  LONG.  Was  It  not  also  true  that 
the  people  who  had  the  Incubators  to 
produce  the  UtUe  chicks  found  that  they 
could  not  charge  enough  for  the  chickens 
to  sell  them  at  a  profit,  that  they  could 
not  charge  enoiigh  even  to  r>ay  for  the 
feed  that  went  into  raising  the  chlckerxs. 
So,  as  the  Senator  knows,  they  simply 
destroyed  the  baby  chicks. 

Mr  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  Ls  actually  what  happened.  It  was 
unbelievable.  It  happened  because  of  the 
mistakes  that  were  made. 

Mr.  LONG.  Did  not  that  situation  ob- 
tain imtil  someone  adjusted  the  price  so 
that  they  could  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  Senator  will  remember  very  well 
what  happened  to  the  price  of  beef  when 
it  was  under  control,  that  prices  went 
sky-high,  but  when  they  took  off  the  con- 
trols, what  happened  was  that  the  ranch- 
ers who  thought  they  were  going  to  sell 
their  beef  at  80  cents  a  pound,  found  out 
that  they  could  not  even  sell  it  for  60 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  LONG  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
agree  that,  like  that  situation,  the  fill- 
ing stations  will  be  closing  down  and  re- 
fusing to  sell  gas  because  they  are  not 
permitted  to  make  an  adequate  profit  in 
order  to  operate  their  filling  stations.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right.  That  is  an  appropriate 
illustration. 

Mr.  LONG  Tlie  Senator  is  familiar. 
I  am  sure,  with  what  happened  to  the 
drivers  of  the  trucks  on  our  highways. 
They  blockaded  the  highways  because 
they  were  not  permitted  to  make  enough 
money  to  drive  their  trucks  because  of 
the  speed  limit  that  wa.s  placed  on  them. 
Mr.  FANNIN  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  another  good  Illustration  of  how 
ridiculous  it  would  be  to  adopt  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  LONG  Does  not  all  that  indicate 
that  .someone  should  have  a  slight  idea 
of  what  he  is  doing  when  he  starts  tin- 
kering with  the  economy  and  trying  to 
regulate  someone's  Industry? 

Mr.  FANNIN  It  Is  ab.solutely  essential, 
if  we  are  to  overcome  tiie  problems  we 
have  on  energy.  It  will  be  done  only 
through  the  free  enterprise  system  which 
has  always  been  able  lO  meet  the  chal- 
lenge Here,  we  are  taking  away  the  very 
mcentives  that  they  need  to  go  forward 
with  their  investments,  for  the  research 
and  development  and  the  exploration, 
and  to  build  the  refineries  and  to  do  what 
Is  necessary,  including  cffsliore  drilling, 
which  are  tremendously  exf)ensive  op- 
erations which  entail  expen.slve  facll- 
itle.s  that  must  be  constructed  and  built 
for  the  transportation  of  the  fuel  All  of 
this  enters  Into  the  problem  we  face. 
Unless  we  have  the  money  available  to 
do  It,  the  situation  will  be  worse  than  It 
is  today. 

Mr  LONG.  The  Senator  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs which  initiated  this  legislation,  does 
he  not? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  many  days  and  hours  of  hearings 


have  been  held  to  arrive  at  the  profit 
level  that  would  be  appropriate  for  this 
industry  which  this  bUl  would  seek  to 
regulate  on  a  profit  basis? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  has  brought 
up  a  subject  that  hB&  not  been  thor- 
oughly discussed.  In  fact,  we  did  not 
have,  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  legis- 
lation, as  has  been  brought  out  this 
afternoon,  through  the  stipulations  that 
are  involved  in  our  discussions,  we 
did  not  have  before  us  the  matters-^that 
is,  the  testimony  about  it,  and  calling 
in  the  expert  witnesses.  That  has  not 
been  done. 

I  serve  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee.  It  was 
our  obligation  to  stud.v  this  measure.  The 
administration  has  sent  up  a  bill  with 
recommendations  on  excess  profits.  I 
know  that  the  distinguished  Senator, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  will  be 
considering  those  measures  at  the  prop- 
per  time. 

When  we  talk  about  what  is  happen- 
ing, we  are  not,  in  this  legislation,  doing 
anything  that  cannot  be  covered  just  as 
compreliensiveiy  if  not  more  adequately, 
after  we  get  back  as  now,  insofar  as  ex- 
cess profits— windfall  profits,  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  are  going  to  pass  a 
law  against  excess  profits  and  pass  a 
well-considered  measure  in  the  national 
interest,  is  It  not  first  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  faL'-  level  of  profit 

Mr.  FANNIN,  It  is  very  essential  to  do 
so.  I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  we  have  before  us  thL^  morning 
information  regarding  profits  in  other 
industries,  and  the  oU  Industry  Is  far  be- 
low the  profits  of  ma«t  of  the  indannes 
that  were  discussed  I  would  say  it  Is  not 
only  proper  but  absolutely  essential  Uiat 
we  know  what  we  are  doing  m  Uils 
respect  before  we  vote  on  such  a  subject 

Mr  LONG,  Has  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  sought  to 
hold  hearings  and  pinpoint  the  exact 
level  of  the  profit*  that  would  be  proper 
and  fair  for  the  oil  Industry 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  answer  Is  that  they 
have  not.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  not  done  so 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the 
committee  wanted  to  provide  something 
of  that  sort,   that  they  at   least  would 
give  us  tile  benefit  of  their  information 
after  Uiey  have  obtained  such  Informa- 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  certainlv  think  it 
would  be  highly  proper.  I  can  certainly 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  L'^su'ar 
Affairs,  who  did  fight  for  this  ver^-  stipu- 
lation in  the  bill  As  I  stated  earlier  he 
did  offer  an  amendment,  a  .■substitute' for 
this  language,  that  would  have  provided 
for  a  study.  It  did  not  sav  that  the  ttudv 
would  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  but  it  would  be 
a  study  that  could  be  made  bv  the 
Treasury  Department  and  would  of 
course,  be  sent  to  the  proper  com.mittee. 

Mr  LONG.  To  whose  expertise  are  we 
indebted  for  this  measure  which  we 
are  told,  is  neither  a  tax  nor  a 
revenue  measure,  even  though  it  deter- 
mines how  much  money  the  oil  people 
and  the  producers  of  energy  should  be 
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permitted  to  make  In  this  country? 
Whose  expertise — who  is  the  expert  that 
worked  all  this  out  and  has  he  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  the  Industry  to  advise 
us  what  the  proper  level  of  profits 
should  be? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  can  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  was  no  information  fur- 
nished to  the  conferees.  Any  Information 
would  Indicate  from  the  studies  that 
have  been  made  that  the  expertise  that 
should  have  been  Involved  was  utilized 
So,  so  i&i  as  I  know,  the  committee 
handling  the  measure  In  the  House,  and 
of  course  the  Senate  too.  has  not  been 
Involved  In  the  studies.  At  least,  the 
Interior  Committee,  which  was  handling 
it.  has  not  been  Involved  in  these  studies 
The  Interior  Committee  was  the  lead- 
ing committee,  although  the  other  com- 
mittees were  Involved — the  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works — on  specific  sections 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKix^  for  what  I  thought  had 
worked  out  some  p>art  of  the  difDculties 
Certainly,  as  to  the  clean  air  part,  I 
commend  him  and  particularly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  'Mr  Baxxk)  and 
the  other  members  they  worked  with 
for  their  excellent  services  in  providing 
the  conferees  with  the  proper  informa- 
tion and  the  wording  that  would  assist 
In  getting  through  legislation  that  is 
needed  at  this  time  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  we  are  talking  about. 

But  getting  back  to  the  specifics  that 
woiild  be  Involved  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  would  say  that  we  just  did  not 
have  information  furnished  to  us  that 
would  justify  our  taking  the  action  that 
was  taken  by  the  conferees 

Mr.  LONG  Then,  do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  we  are  to  be  asked  to  vote 
on  this  matter  without  knowing  the 
credentials  of  the  expert  who  has  worked 
out  this  proposal  to  determine  the  level 
of  Income  that  the  Industry  requires  to 
operate  in  the  national  Interest,  that  we 
are  not  to  be  permitted  to  know  what 
information  he  used  to  arrive  at  his 
conclusion,  nor,  for  that  matter,  are  we 
even  to  be  permitted  to  know  the  iden- 
tity of  that  expert? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Rawoolph)  was  extremely  helpful.  He 
was  working  on  a  specific  part  of  this 
measiire  He  did  the  work,  and  he  did  It 
welL  This  was  extremely  helpful  But 
this  does  not  Involve  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  today  It  did  not  involve 
the  sections  that  the  Senator  Is  re- 
fernng  to  in  hit  comments.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  iMr.  Srvvxifs)  also 
made  an  outstanding  contribution. 

Mr.  LONG  That  reminds  me  of  the 
story  we  used  to  hear  around  here,  about 
the  boys  who  were  playing  football.  Near 
the  end  of  the  siame.  a  substitute  quarter- 
back was  rushed  in  He  called  a  play  and 
scored  a  touchdown,  which  woo  the 
game 

The  coach  asked  him  hov  he  came  to 
eaU  that  particular  play  The  quarterback 
MOd: 

I  looksd  At  cm  foartl.  Joe  He  waa  all  worn 
out  and  tlrad  and  t>lood7  from  fighting  all 
4lar.  maA  I  lookad  at  tbe  axxatom  S  on  his  ftt- 


■ey.  Then  I   looked  over  at  Jim.  who  had 

been  lighting  them  ail  day,  and  he  had  num- 
ber 15  on  hla  Jersey  I  thought  about  how 
they  hAd  been  fighting  for  victory  for  our 
school,  and  I  put  those  two  fine  men  to- 
gether, a  and  15  are  27,  so  I  Just  called  play 
37,  and  we  went  for  a  touchdown. 

The  coach  said: 

Boy.  doat  you  know  that  8  and  15  are  25? 

The  qu&rterfo(u:k  replied : 

Coach,  Us  a  good  thing  I  don't  know  aa 
much  aa  you  do.  or  we  would  have  lost  the 
gsme. 

Does  It  not  appear  that  that  Is  the  way 
one  went  about  providing  the  maimer  In 
the  next  few  years? 

Mr  FANNIN.  Yes  The  only  difference 
is  that  he  won  the  ball  game  and  we  did 
not  When  we  got  through  with  this  con- 
ference, we  had  not  won  the  ball  game 

The  Senate  conferees  fought  very  hard 
for  good  positions  in  this  legislation  and 
to  delete  some  of  the  sections  that  were 
not  needed,  which  properly  should  not 
have  been  included  In  the  bill  But  we 
were  unsuccessful  The  results  certainly 
were  not  as  desired  We  on  the  Senate 
side  did  not  win  the  ball  game  in  the 
conference 

Mr.  LONG  Can  the  Senator  ad'ise  us 
whether  any  suggestion  was  made  In 
the  course  of  ail  thLs  that  the  people 
who  have  expertise  in  the  area  who  know 
something  about  the  Industry,  should  be 
permitted  or  invited  to  come  before  the 
conferees  or  before  one  of  the  two  com- 
mittees and  give  the  committees  the  ben- 
efit of  their  knowledge  whether  It  be  In 
the  banking  field.  In  the  production  field, 
or  In  the  refining  area'  Was  ariy  of  that 
sort  of  Information  sought  in  arriving  at 
this,  to  the  Senator's  knowledge' 

Mr,  FANNIN  The  information  the 
Senator  is  referring  to  was  not  We  were 
privileged  to  have  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration witnesses  there,  who  discussed 
some  of  the  provisions  In  the  bill,  but 
they  did  not  offer  expertise  in  any  cer- 
tain field  They  did  not  offer  information 
to  us  that  was  available  to  them  because 
of  their  experience  and  expertLse  in  a 
particular  field — such  as  the  Senator  is 
referring  to.  of  exploration,  refining,  dis- 
tributing, marketing,  or  whatever  it 
might  have  been 

The  Senator  is  correct  When  we  look 
at  what  resulted,  it  was  a  very  hurried 
plsicing  together  of  dllTerent  segments 
I  understand  that  it  came  from  many 
amendments,  because  they  talked  about 
80  or  90  amendments  that  were  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
perhaps  more  than  that  It  seems  to  me 
that  In  this  one  section  which  they  must 
have  gathered  together  from  many 
amendments,  without  trying  to  place 
them  together  so  that  there  would  be 
continuity  or  connection,  one  to  the 
other  It  is  last  a  mass  of  words  that  I 
think  would  create  confusion  'When  one 
asks  to  have  it  explained  it  Ls  very  diffi- 
cult for  an  explanation  to  be  given 

Mr  IX)NO  What  comfort  can  we  take 
from  the  fact  that  the  conference  re- 
sulted in  some  language  to  the  effect  that 
this  tax  will  go  into  effect  as  of  January 
1975.  retroactive  for  the  entire  year  of 
1974,  unless  in  the  Interim  Congress 
should  change  If  What  comfort  can  we 
take  from  that? 


Mr.  FANNIN  Very  little  comfort:  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  well  knows,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  Congress  would  take 
action.  If  the  Senate  took  Uie  action, 
if  we  were  able,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  to  get  the  bill  through  the  Pi- 
ruuice  Comnuttee.  which  would  be  the 
proper  committee  to  handle  the  subject 
we  tu-e  discussing,  we  have  no  assurance 
of  what  would  be  done  on  the  floor  or 
what  would  be  done  in  the  other  body. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  that  would 
come  out. 

This  is  what  was  stated  several  times: 
Why  worry  at>out  these  provisions?  We 
can  do  whatever  Ls  necessary  next  year — 
that  is,  1974 — in  the  proper  committees, 
and  it  will  all  replace  this  particular  lan- 
guage. 

The  Senator  has  expertise  in  this  field. 
He  is  perhaps  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
body  In  that  respect,  as  to  just  what  can 
be  done.  He  has  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  many  years  and  certainly  has 
k)een  a  leader  in  this  field,  and  he  knows 
the  tax  problems  perhaps  better  than  any 
other   Member  of   this  Senate 

Mr.  LONG  Is  it  not  true  that  Con- 
gress always  has  the  power  to  repeal  a 
bad  law  or.  for  that  matter,  even  a  good 
one? 

Mr  FANNIN  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  LONG  So  that  when  one  says  that 
this  law  will  take  effect  unless  Congress 
changes  it,  is  that  not  like  saying  zero? 

Mr  FANNIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  self-evident  that 
a  bad  law  c^n  always  be  repealed? 

Mr  FANNIN  That  is  true. 

Mr  LONG  If  you  can  get  the  votes 

Mr  FANNIN  If  you  can  get  the  votes. 

Mr  LONG  But  has  the  Senator  found 
how  difficult  it  is  to  repeal  some  of  the 
bad  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books? 

Mr  FANNIN  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
it  is  twice  as  hard  to  repeal  something  as 
it  is  to  pass  something  So  this  is  what 
we  would  be  up  against  Not  that  it  takes 
that  many  more  votes:  but  when  some- 
thing Ls  in  the  law  and  one  is  seeking  to 
take  It  out.  many  Memt)ers  of  Congress 
are  not  so  concerned  about  It.  and  per- 
haps In  many  Instances  they  are  not 
cognizant  of  the  ill  effects  of  it,  so  they 
just  do  not  do  anything  about  it.  It  is 
easier  not  to  do  anything  than  to  do 
something  about  it 

Mr.  LONG  Is  It  not  true  that  the  ad- 
ministration, speaking  for  President 
Nixon,  and  the  experts  available  to  him 
and  the  Interior  Department,  advise  us 
that  one  of  the  best  things  we  could  do 
to  meet  the  energy  crisis  would  be  in  de- 
control price  regulatiorw  of  gas  and  make 
it  competitive'' 

Mr  FANNIN  That  is  correct,  and  I  am 
not  from  a  producing  State  But  I  do 
know  that  the  consumers  in  my  State  of 
Arizona  wr,,iid  benefit  more  from  that 
than  anything  else  we  could  do  because 
now  they  are  short  of  natural  gas 

To  use  an  illustration,  in  the  city  of 
Tucson.  Ariz,  in  1972  eiectrlrlty  was 
generated  91  percent  by  gas  and  9  per- 
cent by  oil.  This  Januarv  they  are  al- 
lotted 3-perrent  natural  Ra.s  and  97-per- 
cent oil  Now  they  are  told  that  they 
are  being  cut  35  percent  in  oil  If  thLs 
situation  is  not  corrected,  it  means  they 
will  be  rationing  electricity  in  that  city 
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and  that  means  thAt  they  will  be  rutting 
off  customers  It  may  get  down  to  the 
point  where  they  cannot  .serve  residentlaJ 
customers  and  perhap.s  the  northwest 
section  wil!  be  off  from  6  until  12  and 
another  section  will  be  off  from  12  until 
6,  25  percent  would  be  on  electricity. 
They  are  faced  wTlh  a  sad  situation,  and 
only  because  natural  gas  is  not  de- 
regulated 

Mr.  LONG  Ls  it  not  true  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commiision  which  ha.s  the 
duty  to  administer  the  pnce  of  natural 
gas,  and  to  control  It.  has  recommended 
that  natural  gas  be  dereg'dlated.  and 
that  the  Washington  Post,  which  ap- 
plauded the  decision  to  regulate  natural 
gas  in  the  tjeglnning.  has  subsequently 
decided  in  an  editorial  that  they  agree 
that  natural  gas  should  be  deregulated' 
NotwitlLstanding  all  that,  is  it  not  true 
we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  bill  that 
would  bring  about  derrgulation  of  nat- 
ural ga-s,  even  thoush  the  administra- 
tion is  recommending  it,  and  they  are  the 
people  who  have  the  respon.'=ibility  to 
regulate  it?  E^'en  such  great  s[x)kesmen 
for  liberal  causes  as  the  Washington 
Post  have  recommended  It. 
Mr  F.VNNIN  The  Senator  Ls  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  editorial  entitled  "Your 
Gas  Bill  and  the  Shortage."  publLshed 
In  the  Washington  Post  on  December  23, 
1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YouH  Gas  Bill  and  thb  Shoktagc 
To  keep  nAtura,;  gas  rheap  for  conitiimers, 
the  federal  goverr.ment  reg^ilates  the  price. 
Because  the  federal  go^en.ment  keeps  the 
price  low,  there  Is  now  s  wvere  -shortat?*  of 
gas.  Because  of  the  shorta^  »-e  are  n  w  Im- 
porting gas  from  Algeria  ai  six  times  the 
average  price  of  domestic  gas 

OtiT  national  policy  for  natural  gas  has 
turned  Into  a  failure  But  It  has  been  an 
Instructive  failure,  demnnstratini?  the  Im- 
portance of  prices  on  any  poUry  for  fuels 
and  energy  Since  President  Nixon  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  bniad  review  of  rur  enerjry  re- 
qulremenu,  and  the  .Senate  is  tndepeiidei^tly 
carrying  out  Its  own  study,  changes  u;  \t-.r 
law  are  presumably  coming.  In  the  case  of 
natural  ^as,  it  would  xi'.t,-  best  serve  the  con- 
sumer's Interest  to  end  goverr.mei.'.al  rfg:.:a- 
tlon  of  price*  at  the  wellhead 

As  In  other  aspects  of  energy  policy,  the 
American  consumer  now  has  a  choice  be- 
tween tradltlor.ally  cheap  gas  with  deepen- 
ing shortages  and  curtaUments  if  sarvlce. 
or  more  expensive  gas  with  guarai,t*ed  sup- 
plies How  much  mtjre  eipei.slve''  It  depends 
largely  o:\  the  price  of  fuel  oU  One  of  the 
most  bizarre  elements  In  the  proeent  law  is 
the  federaJly  enforced  discrepancy  between 
the  oriet  of  ga.";  and  its  thermal  equivalent  In 
oU.  While  the  government  holds  the  price 
of  gas  dow:  It  holds  the  price  of  oi;  up  by 
Imposing  Import  quotas 

The  present  average  price  of  gas  at  the 
wellhead  Is  abc  ut  ao  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  fee'  .An  equivalent  amouri*  of  energv 
In  oi:  eowts  about  50  cents,  and  that  Is  why 
a  great  n.any  Industrlee  are  using  gas  as 
t>oller  fue!  An  end  U:  regulation  would  prob- 
ably mea-.  that  ^jan  prices  would  rise  slightly 
above  oi:  prices  air.ce  gas  In  cleaner  and 
much  preferable  for  environmental  reasons 
But  as  gas  be-^ame  more  sipenslve  manv 
InduBUios  would  then  switch  to  oil  and  free 
vast  quantities  of  gas  to  residential  cc.LiSum- 
ers.   TTie   effect   on    the   consumer's   gas   bill 


would  be  substantial  but  not  drastic  The 
retail  price  is  mosUv  in  iran&mlsslcn  ex- 
;jense6  The  gas  that  .s  20  cents  at  the  weU 
;;.  Oklahoma  cofits  Uje  typical  Washington 
home  owner  about  |;.65  An  Increase  to  60 
ceuts  In  Oklahoma  would  mean.  If  pafised 
alon^-  penny  for  penny,  an  Increase  to  »1.96 
at  the  retail  level  In  Washington.  This  in- 
crease would  serve  several  purpose 

It  »ould  not  only  op)€n  new  supplies  to 
present  users,  but  It  would  preserie  the 
po6itlo:i  of  gas  as  a  major  domestic  fuel  m 
the  metropolitan  areas  Gas  pollutes  the 
atm.jsphere  less  than  any  competing  fuel, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  areas  where  mllllonB 
"f  families  m-ust  crowd  Into  small  spaces.  At 
the  same  time  the  rising  price  would  Induce 
home  owners  to  be  a  bit  more  careful  about 
waiting  fuel.  A.s  prices  go  up.  It  become* 
cheaper  to  Insulate  one's  roof  than  to  con- 
tinue heating  the  sky. 

One  dramatic  and  unfortunate  result  of 
the  present  regulatorj-  system  Is  that  produc- 
ers are  Increasingly  selling  their  gas  In  the 
states  where  they  drUl  it.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  its  rule  touch  only  Inter- 
state sales  'While  gas  Is  being  denied  to 
customers  In  the  big  cities  of  the  East  the 
gas-producing  stales  are  recruiting  new  In- 
dustries with  promises  of  unlimited  gas  sup- 
plies The  five  principal  gas-producing  stales 
with  10  per  cent  of  the  countri's  population 
are  currently  using  almost  one-third  of  Its 
gas.  They  are  usmg  it  mainly  for  industrial 
boUer  fuel.  Some  of  it  is  burned  to  generate 
electricity  to  heat  homeb  and  cook  food,  with 
a  loss  oX  about  two-thirds  of  the  energj-  in 
the  conversion  process. 

There  are  a  \ariety  of  theoretical  solutions 
to  these  anomalief^  Representatives  of  con- 
sumers' interests  have  put  forward,  from 
time  to  time,  prcj^p-ams  of  legislation  in- 
tended to  hold  prices  low  while  simvtlta- 
neously  maliitaliimg  regulation  and  ensuring 
future  supplies  to  homes  ajid  cities  These 
propcxials  all  necessarily  U:-. olve  some  .x.!rt  of 
rationing  device  to  cut  IndusTla;  use  It  Ls  ar. 
attempt  u.  ■  ure  the  present  defective  svstem 
of  regulation  by  Introducing  further  layers 
of  regulation  Past  experience  with  rationing 
and  layered  regulatio;.  does  not  inspire  con- 
fidence that  U  wiU  uiipro.e  eltner  the  equity 
or  the  efllclency  of  the  svst«m  despite  its 
authors'  good  Intentions. 

Deregiiiatlon  of  gas  Is  a  dlfBcult  task  for 
OongresB,  largely  owing  to  the  deep  and  well- 
founded  public  suspicion  of  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry  TTiat  lndt;stry  has  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  Its  own  troubles  by  the  raucous  and 
dubious  ptvUtlcal  tactics  over  the  yean>.  It  Is 
n..>l  ei.tlrely  forgotten  In  this  city  that  Con- 
gress, Li.  1956  passed  a  deregulation  bill  oniv 
to  have  it  -.etoed  b;,  President  Elsenhower 
after  Senator  Case  of  fviuth  Dakota  an- 
nounced that  an  ol!  lobbyist  had  offered  him 
a  "cam,paign  contribution'  to  enlist  his  vote 
There  is  a  tendency  l::  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  assume  that  whatever  Is  good  for  the 
oU -and -gas  lobby  must  be  disastrously  bad 
for  the  rest  of  us  Deregulation  of  gas  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule  It  will  mean  more 
money  for  the  gas  industry  but,  much  more 
Important,  it  will  mean  adequate  and  reliable 
supplies  for  consumers 

The  plf>ellnes  ar.d  the  distribution  com- 
panies are  moi.ofMjiies  and  wr-uld  .'^nmln,  of 
course,  under  FPC  r(>-u;allon  Deregulation 
would  a.Tect  only  the  producers  But  there 
Is  an  obvious  danger  of  coll-oslon  betwee;. 
producers  and  pipelines  to  lack  the  wellhead 
prices  up  ^)eyond  competltt->e  levp:?  Some 
plpeluiec  have  interosu  m  production  com- 
paiiles  and  vice  versa  Ar.v  deregulation  leg- 
islation would  have  to  aasare  competltn-e 
pricing  In  the  gas  fields 

Cf*:  Is  pientlful  but  dirty  .Suciear  energy 
is  clean  but  technically  difficult  OU  Is  avail- 
able but  increasingly  it  has  to  be  Unporied 
Oas  Is  in  ahi>rt  supply  because  we  hold  the 
price  artificially  t>elow  the  prlcea  of  com- 
peting   fuels    It    Illustrates    the    crucial    Im- 


portance of  pricing  to  the  future  natloual 
energy   policy.   Deregulation   la  part   of   any 

roaaonaLie    attempt    to    match   supply    with 
a  soaring  demand. 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  the  edi- 
torial explains  exactly  what  the  Seiiator 
is  tailing  about.  He  is  very  explicit  in 
stating  what  has  happened  over  the 
years  and  the  suffering  that  has  come 
about  from  the  standpomt  of  adequate 
supphes  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Power  CommLssion  in  1952  or 
Lhereatxjuts  and  this  acUon  was  laicen 
Industrj'  has  suffered  but  more  impo: - 
tanUy  consumers  have  ."suffered.  They  are 
not  able  to  get  their  supphes.  The  iiius- 
tration  of  Tucson  going  from  91  percent 
s'apply  Icr  electrical  generation  down 
to  3  percent  demonstrates  how  extreme 
the  situation  is. 

Mr  IjONG  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Bob  WUlan  and  Bill 
Morrison  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  permitted  on  the  noor 
durmg  the  debate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
Liie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
question? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wish  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  had  asked  that  I  yield  to  him 
I  have  feit  the  Senator  wanted  to  ask  a 
question.  I  have  said  I  would  yield  to  the 
Senator  from   West   Virginia 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
yielding  so  that  I  may  comment  on  a  re- 
versal in  posiUon  on  the  part  of  the 
Washington  Star-News,  presumably  in 
.reference  to  an  earlier  edilonal  related 
to  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas 

In  this  body,  in  recent  days  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  debate  what 
many.-  of  us  have  advocated  That  the 
price  of  new  sources  of  interstate  natural 
gas  be  deregulated  But  efforts  on  the 
Senate  floor  have  not  been  successful 

I  am  one  who  has  taken  the  position 
that  there  should  be  such  deregulauon 
<oi.  at  least  two  recent  occasions  such 
efforts  have  resulted  in  the  tabling  of 
amendments  So  we  cannot  criticize  the 
other  bodj— the  House,  however  we  car 
bear  the  criticLsm  ourselves  for  having 
failed,  where  if  there  was  the  oppor- 
tunity, perhaps,  to  present  and  consider 
this  matter  on  an  up  or  down  vote 

For  just  a  moment  I  am  going  to  aik 
the  Saiator  from  .'Arizona  some  quesuons 
That  is  really  why  I  rose  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  inf  rmge  upon  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  ■  Mr  Abovrezk) 
but  I  have  been  on  m>'  feet  for  some  10 
minutes,  attempting  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion 

Mr  ¥  ANSIS  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  not  having  yielded  earUer 

Mr,  RANDOLPH  Mj'  purpose  is  not  to 
annex  unto  m.vself  time  I  should  not 
have,  but  the  conference  report  does 
not  completely  satisfy  the  Senator,  al- 
though I  signed  the  report,  and  I  sup- 
port the  conference  I  also  hope  that  in 
a  reasonable  period  of  tLme  we  shall  be 

able  to  vote  on  the  conference  report 

either  up  or  down. 
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I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  does 
he  not  recall  what  I  said  In  conference,  as 
late  as  this  morning  on  excess  profits. 
When  we  discuss  the  matter  of  excessive 
or  windfall  profits,  we  are  talking  about 
ertterta.  Therefore  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful. If  we  require  um  of  the  base  period 
concept,  for  this  criteria  Ls  fraught  with 
problems. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  a  few  days  ago. 
we  were  considering  problems  connected 
with  increasing  coal  suppllea.  At  that 
time,  I  asked  how  we  could  realistically 
compare  19^3  coal  prices  with  the  base 
period  of  1972.  when  coal  production 
productivity  has  been  down  In  ins.  So 
we  have  run  into  severe  difficulties  with 
this  criteria. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct; 
he  is  very  explicit  In  bringing  that  out, 
in  explaining  It.  and  in  giving  an  illus- 
tration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  the  conference 
I  said  that  I  felt  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  8t«v«h8)  had  a  more  exact  crite- 
rion: he  proposed  that  judgments  on 
what  constitute  windfall  profits  should 
take  all  the  major  industries  into  con- 
sideration for  the  same  time  period.  This 
should  be  compared  with  the  petroleum 
industry  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  want  to  clarify  the 
Rkcord.  because  thf>  optroleum  industry 
profits  have  been  mentl jued  here  In  a 
passing  reference  compared  to  other  ma- 
jor industries  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  during  the 
first  9  months  of  this  year  the  petro- 
leum industry  had  profits  of  13  2  per- 
cent. For  perspective,  this  figure  com- 
pares on  what  we  call  an  equity  or  on 
an  mvestment  basis  to  other  profits  in 
the  same  penod  of  16.5  percent  for  ap- 
pliances; n.5  percent  for  the  automotive 
industry;  almost  20  percent  in  drugs;  In 
electronics,  it  was  15.2  percent,  and  for 
publishing  it  was  13.9  percent.  It  also 
15  pointed  out  tiiat  only  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads, with  a  rate  of  return  of  6.1  per- 
cent, had  a  lower  return  on  equity  than 
the  petroleum  industrj 

Was  that  not  discussed  today? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  was  discussed  quite  thoroughly,  and 
he  explained  m  detail  exactly  what  in- 
formation had  been  given  to  him.  As  I 
recall,  it  came  from  one  of  the  govern- 
mental departments.  That  was  certainly 
accurate  information  m  respect  to  what 
has  happened  to  these  various  industries. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona  in  ref- 
erence to  the  consideration  of  these  mat- 
ters. I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that 
In  the  Interest  of  equity  and  our  coun- 
try, we  best  not  attempt  to  make  so-called 
whippmg  boys,  to  use  a  trite  expression, 
out  of  tius  Indtistry  or  indiistrles  that 
contributes  so  much  to  the  energy  re- 
sources .evelopment  of  our  coxmtry.  By 
the  veo  nature  of  the  business  It  involves 
very  heav>-  capital  Investments  In  oil. 
gas,  and  coal  exploration  and  develop- 
ment In  order  to  bring  these  energy  re- 
sources to  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  FANNIN   The  Senator  U  correct. 


He  has  adequately  covered  this  subject 
Not  only  that,  but  I  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator explain  the  necessity  for  these  In- 
dustries to  go  forward  Ln  order  that  they 
can  have  the  resources  that  will  be 
needed  to  fully  engage  in  these  acUvitles. 
and  in  order  that  we  would  have  In  these 
specialized  industries  the  expertise  that 
is  so  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive now  before  us  of  overcoming  the 
energy  crisis 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abouibzk)  and  that  when  the  matter  he 
Is  discussing  Is  disposed  of  I  will  then 
have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

At  this  time  I  think  there  are  enough 
Senators  aroimd  to  try  to  get  a  sufficient 
second.  On  the  motion  I  am  going  to  offer 
to  recommit,  I  as!c  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent,  unless  the  mo- 
tion Is  nuule  first. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  will  just  make 
the  motion  first. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  S  2589  be  recommitted 
with  instructions  that  the  conferees  ac- 
cede to  the  House  position  on  banning  oU 
shipments  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Now  I  a-sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESEJINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second  on  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakot*? 

There  Is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

"Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assl'-tant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resiimed  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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.\t>ourezk  Crsaston  Uetcalf 

AUea  Pannia  Uuakla 

Baker  OrUBn  NeUoa 

Bara«tt  Hanara  Randolph 

Blftle  Hart  Scott.  Hu^h 

Byrd.  HuKhM  Scott. 

Harry  P..  Jr.    Jackaou  WUlUun  L. 

Caae  Long  WUllaoia 

Cook  McOo»ern 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

L''  "'^t  rr'".**<*T'.t. 

M.-  BTBI-E-  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
M.r"  a^rseaiit  %'-  -Vrins  be  directed  to  re- 
qut^st  'J'.e  attendance  ol  aoser-.t  Senators. 

The  PRESIIUNCf  OKFICKR  The  ques- 
tion is  on  dk.gT'^fW.f.  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  .n<  .  ..>  :a. 


The  motlcm  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFI-'ICER  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
tiie  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  lo.lo»ii»^  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  liieir  liamee; 


Bayn 

Humphz«y 

P«U 

B«ali 

JohnMon 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Ktanmij 

RlblcuS 

BurxUck 

Ma«nu«on 

Hr.hwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Uanaflrtd 

Sparkman 

cmies 

Ll«tthl«M 

BUnnla 

Clark 

UcClaUan 

SUvenaon 

CurtU 

McOee 

Symington 

Dole 

MclDtyrs 

Thurmond 

Hartka 

Mondal* 

Tunney 

Hatha  wio' 

Montora 

Welcker 

Hraaka 

Nunn 

Young 

H..  :  ;:.-«•    r. 

ParJrwood 

T.-c  i'liKSIDINQ  OtTICEH  'Mr. 
CooK) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Mr.  .\b.,:  "rezk  i  to  recommit  the 
conferei.ce  rt-p*,..—.  'j.:ih  Instructions. 

Mr  .-VBOUHt./.K  M.-  President,  I  ask 
for  Uie  ye^s  u.:.i;  :.■!.> 

Mr  MANaiTi;ilJ  Mr  President— Mr. 
i'rejildent-  - 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  tile  ■.  t'K.-  ai.ii  i.hj-s 

M.'  M.\>.SF:r:iJ  )  Mr.  President,  I  am 

set'Kli;^  re<-ot{ii!Uo!i  — 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
at^ir  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

-Mr  .\L\NSFn:LD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  am  100  percent  !n 
favor  of  what  ilie  SenaUjr  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Aboubxzk)  Ls  endeavoring 
to  do,  and  becau.^e  of  the  further  fact 
that  I  do  not  want  to  see  aii  already  dif- 
ficult conference  report  burdened  down 
more — It  has  enough  difficulties  al- 
ready— I  move  to  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  ye*«!  and  nays 

The  yea.s  and  navs  were  ordered 

The  PRESUMING  GhT^CER  The 
question  is  on  agreeti^.g  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  '  Mr  Abourizk  '  to  re<ommlt  the 
conference  report  with  instructions. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  i*ill  call 
the  roll. 

The  legl-'^lative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  ROBKRT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Sei-dlor  fmrn  Texa.s  Mr  Bent- 
SKN I .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Caitnon),  lie  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr. 
Chttrchi,  the  Senator  from  Mls.sourl 
(Mr.  Eachtton  • ,  the  Senator  frnm  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr  E.vsTiANn  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolin.i  Mr  ERvni).  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sa.'-  Mr  FIjLbricht), 
the  Senator  from  .Ma.slca  'Mr  Oravfl). 
the  Senator  from  Colomdo  '  Mr  Has- 
kell', vhe  Senator  frnm  Sfjuth  Carolina 
'Mr.  HoLLntGS).  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii 'Mr  Inottye  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  'Mr  M0S.S1,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  lslAT-.f1  Mr  Pasture',  and  the 
Senator  from  Creorgia  '  Mr  Talmadgi) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  roni  Riiode  Island 
'Mr.  Fa-ttori  '  would  vote    yea  " 

Mr.   GRIFFIN    I   announce   that    the 
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Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cot- 
ton) Is  absent  because  of  illness  In  his 

family 

T^c  Sf^n.Uor?  from  Vermont  Mr 
Aiken  and  Mr  Stafford  .  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  ■•  Mr  Bellmcin  •  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  'Mr  Benvett'  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.s.see  '  Mr  Brock  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.vichu.'^ett.';  Mr 
Brooke',  the  Senatcr  from  New  YoT-k 
I'Mr,  BrcKLEY  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii 'Mr  FoNG  .  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr  GoLPW^TiR  » ,  the  Senator 
from  Flonda  'Mr  CirRNFY  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  Mr  Hatfifih'.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr 
Helms'*,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
McClttre>,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pfarson*,  the  Senator  from  Uli- 
nots  <Mr  Percy>.  the  Senators  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Saxbe  and  Mr  Tafti  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texa«  'Mr  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(tAi.  DoMrmci) .  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoBONiCK),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  'Mr.  Roth',  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATrretD)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 31 


Bayh 

Mag:nu8on 

Proxmtre 

BeaU 

.M.arLSfleM 

Randolph 

Bible 

McCUUiin 

RiblcoS 

Case 

McOee 

Scott.  Hugh 

ChUea 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Stennla 

Hart 

Montoya 

Stevenson 

Hartke 

Muakle 

Symington 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Williams 

Huddleston 

Pack  wood 

Jackson 

PeU 

NAYS— 31 

Abourezk 

Cxirtls 

Mathias 

Allen 

Dole 

McOovern 

Baker 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

BarUett 

OrlfPn 

Nrlson 

Blden 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Hoott, 

Byrd. 

Hughea 

wmiam  L 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Tunney 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Welcker 

Oook 

Long 

Young 

NOT  VOTING — 38 

A'ken 

Eastland 

McClure 

Bellmen 

Ervin 

Moss 

Bennett 

PonK 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Ful  bright 

Pearson 

Brock 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Brooke 

Gravel 

Roth 

Buckley 

Oximey 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

HaakeU 

Staflord 

Church 

Hattteld 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Helms 

Taft 

Domenlcl 

Holllngs 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Inouye 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Jav'tj 

80  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Abourezk's  motion  on  the  table  was  re- 
jected 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  recon>ider  tlie  vote  I  a^k  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

Several  Senators  addre^.sfd  the  Chair. 

Mr  MAN'SFIEID  Mr  President,  a 
motlcm  was  made  to  recorL-ilder  the  vote. 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  for  and 
I  demand  them. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tli'^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T.he  ques- 
uuii  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
'•oruslder  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
i-j  table  was  rejected  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
.'.'ill  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Bent- 
'^EN>.  the  Senator  frcn  Nevada  (Mr. 
CANNON',  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  frcm  Missouri 
Mr  Eagleton>.  the  Senator  from  Mi.«- 
•^isslppl  'Mr.  Eastland',  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  '  Mr  Er%in  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  '  Mr  Fi-lbricht  . 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gilavel.. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr  Has- 
keil),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Mr  HoLLiNttS'.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  iNotn'E).  the  Senator  from 
Utah  'Mr.  Moss>,  the  S'-nator  from 
Rhode  L=land  'Mr  Pastore  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  TALMArcE 
are  necessjully  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pres^it 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  L^- 
land  (Mr  Pastore  '  would  vote    yea.  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr  Cot- 
ton) IS  absent  becau.se  of  illness  in  hJs 
family 

Tlie  Senators  from  'Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  and  Mr  Stafford',  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  tMr.  Bellmon'.  the 
Senator  from  UUh  'Mr  Bennett  1,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Mr  Brock >, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brc>oke).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  Pong).  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  Goldwateb  ' .  thf»  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurnev  > .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield',  the  Senator 
from  North  Cai-olina  tMr.  Helms',  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  tMr.  McClure),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  '  Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy',  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  tMr.  Saxbe  and  Mr 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  Texa.'s,  Mr 
Tower  I   are  neces.sanly  absent 

Also  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici',  the  Senator  from  Cok - 
rado  tMr.  Domlnkk),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits'.  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  <  Mr  Roth  ' ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Maska  tMr.  Stevens)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
OregCHi  Mr.  Hatfikld)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  23.  as  follows: 

[No.  617  Leg.) 
TEAS— 39 


Baker 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

Pell 

BeaU 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Blden 

Kennedy 

Rlbleoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Magnuaon 

Soott.  Hugh 

Case 

McClellan 

Stennis 

ChUes 

UcOee 

8tev«naon 

Conk 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Oole 

Uontoya 

W'.U'.ams 

Ha.-t 

Uuakte 

Y     .r.p 

NAYS — 33 

Abourezk  Haiwea  Packwood 

AUen  Hniaka  Schwelker 

Burdlci  Humphrey  Scott. 

Byrd.  Johnston  'WUllam  L. 

Harry  F.  Jr.    Long  Sparkmao 

Clark  ManalleM  Tunnsy 

Curtis  Matbias  Welcker 

Pannln  McOovem 

Grtffln  Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTDJG — 38 

Aiken  »«fri^Ti/i  McClure 

Bellmen  Brvln  Moss 

Bennett  Pong  Pastore 

Bentsen  rulbnght  Pearson 

Brock  Ooldwal«r  Percy 

Brooke  Gravel  Roth 

Buckley  Gumey  Saxbe 

Cannon  HaakeU  Stfillord 

Church  Hatneld  Stevens 

Cotton  Helms  Taft 

Domenlcl  Holllngs  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  Inouye  Tower 

Eagleton  Javlts 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  Mr.  Mans- 
field's motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Abourezk  5  motion  was  apreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl-lCER  The 
motion  to  recoFiSider  the  vote  is  agreed 
to.  and  the  vote  now  recurs  on  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. The  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered  on  the  original  motion,  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  now  m  order  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Bent- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Cannon',  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church',  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'  Mr  Eagleton  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi '  Mr.  Eastland^  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkd,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Haskku.), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  iNOtnn:),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
ta:.a  'Mr  Metcaif',  the  Senator  from 
UUih  Mr  Moss.,  the  Senator  from 
RhcKie  Island  'Mr,  P.astore-,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Talaiadckj 
are  nece&sani>"  absent. 

I  further  arjiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Mr  Pastore    would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr  Cot- 
ton' is  absent  because  of  illness  U^  his 
family. 

The  Senators  from  'Vermont  (Mr. 
Alken  and  Mr  Stafford',  the  Senator 
:rom  Oklahoma  '  Mr  Bellmon  ' .  thp  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  'Mr  BrN.vETT).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Mr  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.-etts  'Mr. 
Brookje'.  the  Senator  f.'-om  New  York 
(Mr.  Brcia.Ev  ' .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG',  the  Senator  from  Krjzjons. 
(Mr  GoLDWATEE  the  Senator  from 
Florida  'Mr  Gurniy  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr  Hatfield '.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Mr  Helms  '  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  McCluf.e  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kr.nsa-s  'Mr  Pt«.p«;on'  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr  Ptbcv.  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  <Mr  Saxbe  and  Mr 
Taft  '  and  the  Senator  from.  Texas  Mr 
TouKK  '  are  necessarily  absent. 

.Also  the  Senator  from  .New  Mexico 
(Mr  DoKiNici ' .  the  Senator  from  Coio- 
rado  'Mr   Dominick),  the  Senator  from 
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New  York  (Mr  JAViTS,^|^e  Semitor  from 
Delaware  <Mr  Roth),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMr.  STmursi  are  neeet- 
sarlly  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  flMTtnr 
from  Oregon  iMr.  Hittieu))  would  rote 
"nay." 

The  resiilt  was  announced — yeaa  38. 
nays  23.  as  follows: 


B&ker 
n«xuelt 

BmU 

Blblr 

BtttI.  Robert  C. 

Cam 

ChUc* 

Oook 

CrmiMton 

Dole 

Hatc 

Uartke 


[Vo    818  Leg.) 

TEAS— 38 

HaUuiw»7 

HudcUeston 

Huznphrr; 

JacJuon 

Kennedy 

UcClelUn 

McOe* 

MAcnuaoD 

Mondale 

MoQtoya 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 


Pkckwood 

P«U 

PToxmlpe 

Bandolpb 

BlbtcoS 

SooU.  Hucb 

8t«nnla 

StereiMon 

Symincton 

Thuimond 

WlUlams 

Toung 


Abourrzk 

AUCD 

BIden 

Burdick 

BjmJ. 

H*iTy  P 
CUrk 
CurU» 
I*ftnnin 


Aiken 

Bellmon 

Benneu 

Bentjen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cumon 

Church 

Cotton 

Domenlcl 

Donalnick 

Ba^tftoa 


NATS— as 

Grlffln 
Hansen 
Hruaka 
Hu4(hea 
Johnston 
>  Jr.    Long 

McOovem 

Mclntrre 

MansOeid 


Usthlu 

Scbweiker 
Scott. 

Will  Ism  L. 
SparkmAn 
Tunney 
Weicker 


NOT  VOTINO— 39 


BaAliind 

Bmn 

Pong 

Pul  bright 

Gold  water 

Ormvei 

Oumcy 

UMk«U 

Hatfield 

Helms 

HoUln«s 

Inouye 

JaTlU 


UcClure 

Metcalt 

Mow 

Pmstor* 

Paaraon 

Percy 

Both 

8«xb« 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  '  H.R.  10511 )  to  amend 
section  164  of  the  Federal -.\ld  Highway 
Act  of  1973  relating  to  anancial  assist- 
ance agreements,  with  amendments  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2812)  to  authorize 
a  formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1975  for  sewage 
treatment  construction  grants,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  11333'  to 
provide  a  7-percent  increase  In  social 
security  benefits  beginning  with  March 
1974  and  an  additional  4 -percent  Increase 
beginning  with  June  1974.  to  provide  In- 
creases in  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affljced  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

8.  3367.  An  Met  to  amaod  secUon  303(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  remove  cer- 


tain restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  oX  the  ezampUon  provided  therein,  and 
for  other  purpooee. 

S.  3483.  An  a£t  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busl- 
nesi  Act;  and 

9.  3481  An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Cons  imer  Protection  Act 
of  1873  which  pnyrlde  for  paymenu  to  farm- 
er* In  the  event  of  crop  failures  wuh  respect 
to  crops  planted  In  Ueu  of  wheat  or  feed 
grains 

H.B.  1318  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude  V 
Alcorn  and  twenty -one  others: 

H  R.  3303.  An  act  to  continue  mandatory 
price  support  for  tung  nuU  only  through  the 
1878  crop 

■-R.  4738  An  act  to  provide  for  the  stnl- 
lag  of  medals  tn  commemorauoc  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  st*teho«xl  of 
Colorado. 

H  Jl  5780  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  International 
Kxpoaltlon  on  Bnvtronment  at  Spokane 
Washington.  In  1874; 

H-B.  8786  An  set  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  36  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  re- 
lating to  usury,  and  for  other  piirpoees 

HJl  10606.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  so  as  to  enable 
airline  employees  to  exchange  days  at  regu- 
lar rates  of  compensation,  and  for  other 
purpoees: 

HR  11068  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
security  aselstance  authorliaitlons  for  Israel 
and  Cambodia   and 

H  J  Res  856  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
far  the  eetablfcjhment  of  the  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnaoo  Memorial  Orove  on  the  Potomac 

The  enroDed  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  "^Mr.  MrrcALr> 


ENERGY    EMERGENCY   ACT— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  dl.sagreelng 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S  3689 » 
to  declare  by  congressional  action  a  na- 
tionwide energy  emergency :  to  authorize 
the  President  to  immediately  undertake 
specific  actions  to  conserve  scarce  fuels 
and  increase  .'supply:  to  invite  the  devel- 
opment of  local.  State.  National,  and 
Interna tlonal  contingency  plans;  to  as- 
sure the  continuation  of  vital  public 
services;  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  PANNIN  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
considerable  sadness  and  consternation 
that  I  rise  to  discuss  the  report  of  the 
conferees  on  S  2589.  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act. 

As  reported  from  conference,  this  bill 
not  only  falls  to  remedy  the  energy  crisis, 
would  inhibit  public  cooperation,  in- 
crease fuel  shortages  and  make  the  situ- 
ation chronic. 

This  bill  Is  a  blueprint  for  chrwilc 
energy  crisis 

In  this  legislation,  on  one  hand.  Con- 
gress is  refusing  to  Uke  the  necessary 
actions  to  deal  with  the  immediate  reali- 
ties of  the  crisis:  on  the  other  hand  the 
Congress  is  greatly  restricting  the  effec- 
tive authority  of  the  President  to  take 
action. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
President — that  any  President — could 
accept  this  bill. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  aolve  the  energy 
crisis,  this  report  appears  to  be  aimed  at 


laying  blame,  at  taking  punitive  action 
against  the  energy  Indostry  What  we 
r\eed  la  to  establish  programs  to  work  to- 
gether with  all  segments  of  our  society 
to  solve  this  problem.  It  Is  foolhardy'  for 
the  Congress  to  declare  war  on  the  very 
industry  that  Is  essential  to  resolution  of 
our  dilemnia 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  explain 
in  some  detail  the  uiiderly;r.j<  facts 
wiilch  form  the  basis  for  rea<^hmg  the 
conclusions  I  have  Just  expressed. 

When  It  became  apT>afent  that  the 
conferees  were  determined  to  report 
legislation  that  would  impose  upon  the 
F*re8ident  a  legislative  direction  that 
would  "worsen  ratiier  than  "rure"  the 
energ\-  pr!ie,-«pnry   he  wius  ><)  informed 

The  f'resid«*nt  refip<indpd  by  telephon- 
ing the  leaiitTsJ.;^  of  txjtii  parties  of  the 
House  and  St'.^HU'  cofLferees  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  them  and  .seek  their  co- 
operation so  that  mutually  acceptable 
legislation  could  be  developed  without 
necessity  of  veto  The  conferees  were  re- 
quested to  recess  the  conferrnce  long 
enough  to  meet  with  Mr  William  Simon 
whom  the  President  dispatched  to  speak 
with  the  conferees. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreed  to  recess  the  con- 
ference whereupon  at  about  8  p.m  they 
adjourned  to  An  adjolninK  room  to  meet 
with  Secretary  Simon 

Secretary  Simon  indicated  that  it  was 
his  hope  that  the  conferees  would  agree 
to  a  compromise  which  would  enable  the 
administration  to  move  forward  expe- 
ditiously to  implement  broad  ba.';ed  con- 
servation measures  which  could  result 
in  sufficient  fuel  savings  to  last  us 
through  the  winter  with  a  minimum  of 
hardship 

The  chairman  of  the  conference  In- 
vited Secretarv  Simon  to  state  what 
problems  he  had  with  the  bill  and  what 
conservation  measures  he  would  imple- 
ment if  given  the  authority  he  requested. 

Secretary  Simon  responded  that  the 
three-tiered  congressional  disapproval 
provision  would  Impose  an  lmpos,slble 
dilemma  regarding  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  act  Mr.  Simon  was 
asked  to  volunteer  what  an  acceptable 
compromise  would  be.  He  an.swered  that 
the  administration  should  be  KUfn  the 
authority  to  lm;M\se  the  conservation 
measures,  alreadv  formulated,  between 
the  date  of  enaitment  and  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Congress  on  January  21. 
without  congressional  disapproval  au- 
thority. To  retain  the  congressional  dis- 
approval authority  would  result,  he 
stated,  in  such  uncertainty  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  compUance  would  be  dis- 
couraged and  that  segments  of  the  pub- 
lic would  actively  seek  congressional  sup- 
port to  dl.sapprove  the  administration's 
actions  The  constltuUonal  validity  of  the 
congressional  disapproval  provisions  was 
also  questioned. 

In  response  to  questions  by  conferees 
regarding  what  conservation  action  the 
administration  intended  to  implement. 
Secretary-  Simon  indicated  tn  great  detail 
precisely  what  such  actions  would  be  He 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  list  of  surh  ac- 
tions and  he  did  I  later  submitted  this 
list  to  the  conferees.  I  will  now  r^a-i  It 
to  my  colleagues. 
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Lar  or  Conssbvations  Actions  To  Bs  FW 
or  15-Dat  Veto  bt  CoMcacsa 

1  RetaU  gasoline  sales  may  be  banned 
from  9:00  p.m.  Saturdays  to  13:01  aju. 
Mondays 

3  An  additional  day  on  which  retail  gaso- 
line sales  niav  tx"  ^Janned 

3  Maxlmun.  spef-d  limit  of  .«..'  ,MPH  for 
Inter-clty  buses  and  trucks  ar.d  50  MPH  for 
automobUes 

4.  ISan  promotionaJ  display  and  ornsjnen- 
tal  llghiiiig  by  cuxiiinf n. lal  estabiiAhuiente, 
Including  advertuuig  identiQcatiuii  ligbllog 
at  times  not  e&seMlal 

6.  Reduce  fuel  for  use  by  general  aviation. 

e.  Ban  exterior  residential  ornamental 
lighting 

7  Turn  down  thermostats  8  degrees  in 
residential  and  10  degrees  In  commercial 
establishments 

8.  Promote  weathertzlng  of  homes  with 
Insulation,  weather  stripping  and  storm 
doors  and  windows 

9  Require  that  retail  sales  of  gasoline  be 
limited  to  a  specified  amount  per  sale  or  per 
day. 

10.  Take  necessary  stepw  to  encourage  car 
pooling.  Including  restricting  driving  to  a 
certain  number  of  days  pyer  week. 

11.  The  ability  to  direct  all  facets  of  in- 
dustry to  function  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  goals. 

12.  Require  conversion  of  oU  burning  elec- 
trical generating  plants  to  coal,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable. 

13  Set  Indoor  lighting  standards  for  com- 
mercial, governmental  and  Industrial  facul- 
ties 

14  Restrict  weekend  and  evening  lighting 
In  commercial  and  industrial  facilities. 

15.  Set  standards  on  highway  lighting. 

18.  Reduce  recreation  on  public  lands. 

17.  Limit  hours  of  operation  for  commer- 
cial. mduYtrtal  and  goveriunental  establish- 
ments. 

18  Reduce  space  heating  In  Industrial 
establishments  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

19  Require  Industry  energy  audit  plans. 
20.  Ban  advertising  which  encourages  ex- 
cessive use  of  energy. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  voted  favorably  on  the 
items  Secretary  Simon  had  indicated 
would  save  the  greatest  amount  of  fuel 
but  the  House  conferees  would  not  con- 
cur. 

Our  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee Senator  Jackson  supported  and  ob- 
tained .support  of  all  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

Secretary  Simon  also  slated  Mmt  the 
unemployment  compensation  provisions 
of  the  bill  were  unacceptable  because  of 
no  celling  on  funds  and  no  criteria  for 
determining  causalltv  between  unem- 
ployment and  the  shortage  of  fuels. 

Secretary  Simon  also  Indicated  that  in 
light  of  the  administrations  plans  to 
submit  windfall  profits  legislative  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  that  such  provi- 
sions were  uruiece.ssary  at  this  time  In 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  Further,  he 
stated  that  the  windfall  profit  section 
would  create  such  uncertainty  in  the  In- 
dustry that  investments  would  not  be 
made  to  secure  additional  energv  supplies 
and  that  the  present  shortage  would  be 
seriously  magnified 

Secretary  Simon  in  fact  went  on  at 
some  length  about  the  problems  with  all 
three  of   the  provisions   he   mentioned 

He  was  thanked  for  presenting  his 
views  and  the  conferees  returned  to  the 


conference  room  to  reconvene  the  con- 
ference 

What  kind  of  a  response  does  the  con- 
ference report  reflect '' 

Congressional  disapproval  procedures' 
No  change. 

Windfall  prtrfits  provisions:  No  mean- 
ingful chanKC 

At  least  $500,000,000  of  taxpayers 
money  was  authorized  for  the  next  6- 
months  period  to  compensate  the  unem- 
ployed whose  jobs  were  lost  due  to  the 
energy  crisLs. 

What  standards  were  imposed  to  de- 
teiTOlne  the  causal  connections  between 
the  loss  of  employment  and  the  energy 
crisis?  None 

Theoretically  anyone  unemployed 
would  be  eligible. 

Regarding  the  temporary  conserva- 
tion authority  requested  by  Secretary- 
Simon  the  Senate  conferees  voted  to  give 
him  most  of  what  was  requested.  This 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
Mr  MusKiZ'  and  the  Senator  from 
Temiessee  '  Mr  Baker  '  Both  are  to  be 
praised  for  their  statesmanship.  The 
other  Senate  conferees  who  voted  to  sup- 
jxiri  the  Muskie  motion  deserve  much 
cerdlt  for  their  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  willingness  to  act  respon- 
sibly. 

Section  103'd  requires  submi.ssion  of 
budget  requests  to  the  Congress  before 
submission  to  the  President  This  is  just 
another  attempt  to  deny  the  administra- 
tion the  authority  it  needs  to  do  iLs  job 
This  section  appears  to  be  politically 
motivated  and  without  a  useful  or  con- 
structive purpose 

Section  124  requires  submission  by  in- 
dustry of  energy  reserves  and  other 
energy  data  to  the  Federal  Government 
This  dat-a  apphe.-  to  reserves  both  m  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world 
The  data  ma.-t  be  made  available  to  the 
pubUc  The  exception  i.s  for  proprietary 
data  In  this  case  the  proprietary  data  on 
energy  mu^t  be  made  available  to  FEA 
Interior.  Ju-stice,  the  FTC  GAO  and  to 
any  congressional  committee  chairman 
which  requests  it 

The  two  most  obvious  faults  with  this 
section  relate  to  intemalional  operations 
and  to  antitrust  violations  domestically. 

By  requiring  that  all  data  be  made 
public  the  effect  is  to  make  available  to 
foreign  oil-producing  countries  data 
about  US  companies  doing  buslneRs 
there  With  such  data  foreign  oil-produc- 
ing countries  can  acquire  more  effective 
leverage  to  raise  prices  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  coixsumer  Clearly  thL>: 
■section  penalizes  the  American  consumer. 

Additionally  in  the  domestic  area  it 
almost  guarantees  leaks  of  proprietary- 
data  It  allows  companies  in  the  energy 
Industry  to  acquire  data  about  their  ccwn- 
petltors  This  can  only  lead  to  monop- 
olizing 

Mr  President,  this  .section  Is  the  clear- 
est Invitaiton  to  violate  the  antitrust 
laws  the  Congress  has  ever  had  before  it 
It  affects  big  oil  companies  and  little  in- 
dependent companies  too  It  is  a  frrossly 
:mpo,s.siblp  provision 

Tliere  are  other  problems  with  the  bill 
too. 


Let  me  say  at  this  time  that  the  anti- 
trust provisions  and  lack  of  conflict  of 
interest  provisions  make  it  nearlj-  im- 
possible fur  the  administration  to  work 
cooperatively  with  the  industry 

The  dealer  day  in  court  provisions  will 
generate  a  host  of  lawsuits  while  solving 
nothing. 

The  windfall  profits  section,  earlier 
discussed  should  be  discussed  at  length. 
I  would  like  to  make  six  points  m  this 
regard. 

First.  Energy  supply  and  demand. 
There  is  a  correlation  between  energv-  use 
and  economic  Rrowth  The  maintenance 
of  a  desir:ibie  rate  of  econcmi:  growth  in 
the  United  States  is  continpent  on  the 
availability  of  secure  supplies  of  energy. 
Energy  consumption  is  projected  to  in- 
crease by  50  percent  m  the  1970s  Oil 
and  gas  are  expected  to  provide  for  about 
75  percent  of  that  energy  requirement. 
The  time  lag  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  search  for  new  oil  and  gas 
reserves  and  their  production  once  dis- 
covered maices  it  urgent  to  begin  now  to 
improve  our  energy-  self-sufficipncv 

Second.  Capital  requirements  In  the 
i&60's  total  expenditures  by  the  petro- 
leum industry  for  domestic  exploraticai 
and  development  averaged  $5  billion  an- 
nually. The  current  armual  level  of  such 
expenditures  is  approximately  $7  billion 
and  will  be  required  to  increase  to  about 
$10  biUion  for  1975  and  $20  billion  for 
1980  Many  billions  of  dollars  more  will 
be  required  to  expand  refining  capacity 
and  distribution  facilities. 

Third  Profitability  The  fundamental 
measure  of  the  earnings  of  an  enterprise 
is  not  the  to'al  dollars  earned — profits — 
but  the  relationship  of  earnings  to  capi- 
tal invested— profitability  For  the  20- 
year  period  1952-71  the  average  rale  of 
return  on  net  worth  for  the  oil  com- 
panies Included  in  the  Chase  Manhattan 
compilation  averaged  11,9  percent  com- 
pared to  12.2  percent  lor  aU  other  manu- 
facturing companies.  In  1972  the  rate  of 
return  disparity  was  even  greater  and 
was  adverse  to  the  petroleum  industry. 
Both  profits  and  profitability  of  the  high- 
risk,  capital-intensive  petroleum  indus- 
try must  improve  II  the  Industry  is  to 
raise  the  capital  reqtilred  to  find  and 
develop  new-  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

Fourth,  Economic  impact  of  section 
117.  Section  117  of  the  House  pa^.sed  bill. 
adopted  by  the  conference,  would  Im- 
pose a  profit  limitation  with  a  1967-71 
base  period  This  would  result  in  a  re- 
duced return  on  capital  Investment.  Dif- 
ferent economic  conditions  existed  in 
the  base  period  from  those  currently 
existing  The  unrealistic  profit  ceiling 
would  compel  the  Industry  to  curtail  op- 
erations so  as  to  not  exceed  the  cefllng 
and  future  investment  would  be  discour- 
aged. Energy  problems  would  be  Intensi- 
fied and  prolonged.  The  petroleum  short- 
fall would  be  increased  immediately  The 
"ripple"  effect  would  pervade  the  entire 
economy 

Rfth.  Administrative  problems  Ttie 
recordkeeping  problems  under  section 
117  would  be  horrendous.  Business  de- 
cisionmaking would  be  brought  to  a 
standstill  because  of  uncertainties  over 
pricing  policies  Llti.iratlon  would  be  In- 
evitable and  extensive.  The  base  period 
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measurement  of  "the  average  profit  ob- 
tained by  all  sellers"  would  be  a  totally 
Impractical  concept  resulting  In  arbi- 
trary standards.  The  Renew  >u»uon 
Bosird  does  not  have  the  captibiiity  to 
administer  this  program  and  the  Board's 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  defense  con- 
tracts would  be  mipalred.  Administra- 
tively, the  provision  would  create  enor- 
mous Government  «uid  Industry  bureauc- 
racies engaged  in  a  chaotic  exercise  in 
regulatory  futility.  Government  regxila- 
tlon  of  natural  gas  prices  has  In  sub- 
stantial measure  precipitated  the  short- 
age of  that  commodity. 

Sixth.  Substantive  problems.   Section 
117  does  not  make  clear  what  the  Impact 
of   worldwide   operations   would   be   on 
profit  determinations  in  the  base  period 
and  m  the  current  period.  Moreover,  the 
provision   would   apparently   impose  an 
absolute  celling  on  profits  Instead  of  a 
rate  of  return  measurement.  The  appll- 
caUon  of  the  "windfall"  test  would  be  on 
an    individual    sales    basis    product    by 
product  and  would  tend  to  reward  In- 
efl3ciency.  Any  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems would  be  certain  to  compound  ta- 
equltles.  result  in  unequal  treatment,  and 
Impair  competition.  The  section  directs 
the  President  to  prevent  'windfall  prof- 
its" in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  provi- 
sion and   then  devotes  the  several   re- 
maining paragraphs  to  directing  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  to  do  what  the  provi- 
sion impliedly  a.ssumes  the  President  will 
not  do   This  duality  of  responsibility  is 
complex,  burdensome,  and  needless.  The 
fact  that  hearings  were  not  held  on  the 
section  has  contributed  to  its  concep- 
tiial  inadequacies  and  Its  unwortebillt^-. 
The  plethora  of  study  provisions  on 
other  matters   would  Impose   a  costly, 
duplicative,  ar.f    \nnecessr"Tr  burden  on 
the  administrate      which  i     uld  be  "tak- 
ing action"  not  "making  studies"  to  solve 
the  energy  crms. 

There  are  other  provisions,  too. 
which  make  little  sense.  But  let  me  em- 
pha."-ize  one  which  is  as  Important  as 
nearly  all  others.  The  congressional  re- 
view procedures  In  this  legislation  are 
unconstitutional  on  their  face. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Presi- 
dent xould  be  entirely  justified  in  veto- 
ing this  legislation.  But  if  he  does  not  and 
chooses  instead  to  act  In  good  faith  to 
Impose  conservation  measures  needed  to- 
day in  order  to  get  this  NaUon  through 
the  winter  without  excessive  hardships, 
it  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  the  helghth 
of  arrogance  and  irresponsibility  for  the 
Congress  to  nullify  by  disapproval  the 
actions  he  will  have  taken. 

The  Congress  must  either  decide  or 
delegate  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways 
Mr  President.  I  cannot  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  that  they  vote  to  sup- 
port this  bin.  The  bill  should  be  rec- 
ommended to  conference 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President,  because 
my  colleague*  were  not  present  at  the 
marathon  conference  on  the  emergency 
bill.  I  would  Uke  to  Uke  a  few  momenta 
to  supplement  the  very  accurate  and 
oomprehemlve  »tatement  made  by  the 


Senator  from  Arlaona  iMr.  Paknin  ) , 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  aerre 
on  the  conference.  Before  my  colleagues 
ca.st  their  vote,  and  before  discussing  the 
merits  of  many  of  the  bill's  provisions. 
I  would  first  like  to  discuss  the  implicit 
dunfgwlons  of  the  conference  and  the 
till. 

Mr.  PresidMit.  Instead  of  choosing  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  cHtica!  energy 
shortage  in  this  country  !n  a  rational 
and  constructive  way.  a  separate  alter- 
native was  chosen.  Without  a  scintilla  of 
hypertxjle.  I  feel  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
what  preceded  the  conference  report 
couid  best  be  characteriaed  as  a  high 
stakes  poliUcal  poker  game.  The  chips 
that  were  used  by  the  poker  players  just 
happen  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  enUre 
American  people  for  the  duration  of  the 
winter.  Whether  the  American  people 
would  be  cold  or  not.  with  Jobs  or  unem- 
ployed, seemed  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  game  that  was  plaved. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  de- 
scribe the  game  that  wa?  plaved  At  the 
outset  It  was  recognized  that  there  is  not 
enough  fuel  to  go  around,  and  that  many 
will  have  to  do  without  or  with  lees. 
There  v?as  much  rhetoric  about  the  need 
for  the  Congress  to  assert  Its  constitu- 
tional prerogative  and  esUblish  a  defin- 
itive energy  poUcy  for  the  admin L<;tratlon 
to  carry  out  But  no  one  knew  what  that 
policy  should  be.  Pew  felt  personally 
competent  to  delineate  such  a  policy. 
Pew  desired  to  be  held  responsible  for 
setting  definitive  policy  which  could  not 
or  woiold  not  solve  the  energy  problem. 
So  instead  an  attempt  was  made  to 
shift  the  blame  from  the  Congress  to 
others.  Not  siirprlslngly.  the  blame  and 
responsibUity  were  shifted  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  energy  Industry 
of  the  United  States. 

Had  merely  the  blame  and  respon- 
sibility been  so  shifted,  the  least  that 
could  have  been  said  is  that  the  legis- 
lators chose  a  cowardly  way  out.  The 
best  that  could  have  been  said  is  that 
the  hot  energ>-  football  had  been  punted 
down  to  the  White  House  The  adminis- 
tration asked  for  the  responsibility  and 
volunteered  to  take  the  blame  il  the 
responsibility  were  unsuccessfully  exe- 
cuted. 

In  a  moment  I  will  say  more  about 
administration  willingness  to  take  the 
responsibility  and  the  blame. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  issue  of 
what  was  done  Instead,  let  me  say  that 
the  legislators  chose  a  different  alter- 
native, and  that  was  to  assign  the  ad- 
ministration responsibility  for  solving 
the  energy  crisis  without  delegating  the 
authority  to  do  the  Job  What  was  dele- 
i?ated  was  a  three-tiered  pagoda  of  un- 
certainty, confusion,  and  delay.  The  ad- 
ministration was  told  that  It  could  Im- 
plement rationing  and  conservation 
programs  which  would  be  effective  upon 
their  promulgation,  but  that  they  would 
be  revocable  by  a  simple  resolution  of 
disapproval  passed  by  either  House  of 
the  Congress  within  15  legislative  days 
following  the  convening  of  the  2d 
.session  of  the  93d  Congress 

And  what  would  be  the  standards 
upon  which  such  rationing  and  conaer- 


vatlon  programs  wmld  be  r^a.-^ed''  With 
respect  to  rationing,  the  adminLstration 
was  told  that  it  had  to  exhaast  all  other 
remedies  before  Instituting  a  railonlne 
program,  and  that  an  express  finding 
must  be  made  of  the  Impossibility  of 
existing  authority  to  solve  the  energ\- 
shortage  beiore  raUoiunB  couid  be  Im- 
plemented The  priorities  to  bf  adopted 
In  both  rationing  and  conservation  pro- 
grams were  to  be  tho-sp  contained  In  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Art  of 
1973,  but  that  such  programs  'shall  be 
et^uitable.  shall  not  be  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious, and  shall  not  unretisonably  dis- 
criminate against  u.sers  "  That  addltlona; 
proviso  seemed  intended  to  t,e  an  ex- 
press InvltaUon  for  200  million  Ameri- 
cans Individually  or  collertlvely  to  file 
lawRul',.3  against  the  administration  on 
the  basis  that  someone  else  got  more 
fuel  than  they  did. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  not  only  is  the 
Congress  to  be  permitted  to  disapprove 
of  such  plans  Irxstituted  by  the  adminis- 
tration within  the  next  month,  but  also 
the  Congress  Is  to  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  disapprove  parts  of  such  plans. 
Such  a  procedure  13  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional on  its  face. 

One  might  ask  what  is  the  effect  of 
such  an  arrangement  on  the  pubhc's  will- 
ingness to  comply.  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  arrangement  merely  encourages  the 
public  not  to  comply  by  extending  an 
invitation  to  the  public  to  seek  congres- 
sional disapproval  of  any  plan  or  parts 
of  any  plan  instituted  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  conservation  or  distribu- 
tion of  fuel. 

Returning  now  to  what  the  admlnls- 
traticm    desired,    when    the    President 
learned  about  the  rapid  breaking  devel- 
opments taking  place  In  the  conference 
he  called  the  leaders  of  the  conference 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  express  his 
concern  about  the  bill,  including  the  pos- 
sible necessity  of  a  veto.  He  also  Indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  work  out  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  with  the  Congress. 
He  directed  that  William  Simon  meet 
with  the  conferees,  if  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  conferees,  and  state  his 
case    The  leadership  of  the  conference 
agreed  to  the  meeting.  The  conference 
was  recessed  and  most  of  the  conferees 
moved  to  an  adjacent  room  in  which  Mr 
Simon  outlined  the  three  most  essentia] 
concerns   of    the    admimstration.    They 
were  that  the  administration  be  given 
the  authority   to  insUtute  rationing  or 
conservation  plans  which  would  be  effec- 
tive upon  their  implementation  without 
the  IS-day  congressional  approval  pro- 
cedure. Mr   Simon  was  asked  what  pro- 
grams he  intended  to  implement  if  given 
such  authority,  and  he  wrote  them  down. 
They  were  later  made  known  to  all  con- 
ferees Second.  Mr  Simon  indicated  that 
the  windfall  profits  rebate  section  of  the 
House  bill  was  unacceptable  in  that  it 
would    cause    great    disruptions    to    the 
economy  and  threaten  to  further  aggra- 
vate the  already  critically  short  fuel  sup- 
ply situation.  Third.  Mr.  Simon  sought 
that   the    unemployment   compensation 
provisions  be  stricken  because  the  criteria 
determining  eligibility  for  unemployment 
compensation  as  a  resiUt  of  the  energy 
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crisis  were  loo  vague  to  be  implemented. 
The  mectir^g  was  adjourned  and  the  con- 
ferees relumed  to  resume  the  conference 
None  of  Mr  Simon's  requests  were  re- 
spected. 

Let  me  say.  however,  that  the  Senate 
conferees  voted  to  give  Mr  Simon  most 
of  the  emergency  authonty  he  requested 
The  decision  of  the  Senate  conferee.s  i.s 
largely  a  result  of  the  impeccable  slates - 
maruihip  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  '  Mr. 
MusKiE)  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker  The  Senator  from 
Maine,  in  a  most  eloquent  and  sobering 
plea.  Indicated  thai  many  of  the  t>eoi>ie 
in  his  northern  Siat.e  of  Maine,  and 
elsewhere  in  other  cold  region-s  of  the 
countr>',  would  .suffer  gra\e  harm  unless 
Mr.  Simon  were  given  the  authority  he 
requested  He  correctly  indicated  that 
unless  substantial  amount-s  of  fuel  were 
conserved  between  now  and  the  time  the 
Senate  reconvenes  near  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, there  would  not  be  enough  fuel  to 
last  for  the  duration  of  the  winter  in 
his  part  of  the  country. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  MtJSKir* 
pointed  out  that  January  Ls  the  cold 
month  of  the  year  for  hi.s  Slat*  and  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  enough  fuel  to 
get  through  this  coming  year  to  meet 
the  emergency  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  all  the  elements  that  have  con- 
tributed to  this  crisLs  in  which  this  coun- 
try finds  itself,  it  was  necessary  to  start 
now,  that  we  had  to  take  those  conser- 
vation steps  now  In  order  to  save  enough 
fuel  to  get  through  the  rest  of  the  year 

It  was  on  hi.>  motion  that  the  Senate 
conferees  voted  to  give  the  admlnl-stra- 
tion  virtually  all  of  the  authonty  it 
needed  for  taking  vital  actions  to  deal 
with  the  energy  shortage  lliis  winter. 

Much  credit  Ls  aLso  due  lo  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  «Mr.  B>u<eri.  He  staled 
that  what  Ls  at  stake  is  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  that  what  Is 
called  for  is  statesmanship  in  dealing 
with  what  is  perhaps  the  most  critical 
problem  facing  the  Nation  at  this  time. 
He  pleaded  with  the  conferees  that  they 
temporarily  put  a.side  partisan  concerns 
and  fulfill  constitutional  re.sponslbiJity  in 
providing  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  mechanLsm  whereby  the  admin- 
istration could  cope  with  the  critical 
energy  shortages  to  which  the  country  Is 
being  subjected  this  winter. 

All  but  one  of  the  Senate  conferees 
voted  to  approve  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  The  House  conferees 
by  a  slim  majority  chose  instead  to  pun- 
ish the  administration  by  placing  It  in  a 
situation  in  which  it  would  be  damned  no 
matter  what  action  it  took. 

Turning  now  to  the  windfall  profits 
Issue,  this  is  the  punishment  imposed 
upon  the  lndustr>-  which  is  attempting 
to  supply  the  fuel  for  America  s  needs. 
In  essence,  the  windfall  profit  provision 
pro\ldes  that  any  person  who  feels  he 
has  paid  too  much  for  fuel  may  sue  for  a 
rebate  on  that  part  of  the  price  which 
represents  a  windfall  profit.  The  energy 
industry  is  burdened  with  the  highest 
capital  costs  in  its  entire  history.  That 
capital  Is  needed  to  be  plowed  back  into 
the  ground  in  a  diligent  and  continuous 
sesLTch  for  new  energy. 

C'JUX 2719 — Part  33 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wycwning  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN,  I  yield. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Senator,  in  the  ap- 
proaches that  have  been  Uiken  to  solve 
Uie  energy  crisis,  do  you  think  there  lias 
been  adequate  attention  given  to  that 
side  of  the  supply  and  demand  equa- 
tion—the  positive  side,  the  supply  side"^ 

Mr  HANSEN  I  would  say  to  my  good 
fnend  from  Oklahoma  thai  had  it  not 
been  for  ills  earlier  efTori  in  getting  the 
stnpper  well  amendment  attached  Ui  the 
.\la.ska  pi;)eline  bill,  and  In  comidera- 
lion  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill  itself 
those  two  measures,  the  stnpper  well 
amendment  and  passage  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill,  in  my  judgment,  constitute 
the  only  positive  action  of  any  real  sig- 
nificance that  this  Congre.ss  so  far  has 
taken  to  address  itself  to  the  problem  of 
supply. 

I  share  the  Senator's  feelings  that  we 
have  not  done  very  much  about  supply. 
Does  that  respond  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator,  In  approaching  the 
problem  we  have  of  sufficient  supplies,  is 
it  not  going  to  be  essential  to  increase  the 
supplies  of  the  conventionEil  fossil  fuels 
such  as  coal,  oil  and  gas;  and  is  it  not 
essential  for  the  east  ccwst  and  the  upper 
Midwest  to  have  additional  supplies  of 
oil  and  gas,  and  that  the  only  way  we 
can  achieve  this  Ls  lo  do  more  drilling, 
which  means  that  there  needs  to  be  ad- 
ditional incentive,  which  means  that  the 
roadbloc  ks  need  to  be  eliminated  such  as 
the  inadequate  supply  of  rigs,  the  insuf- 
flcienl  supply  of  tubular  goods,  drill  pipe 
.vnd  so  forth? 

Are  not  some  of  these  thmg.s  nece.ssary 
lor  an  energy  policy  that  will  really  solve 
the  problem,  so  that  we  are  not  com- 
pletely dependent  on  foreign  oil.  and  if 
we  do  reach  and  achieve  the  status  of 
some  independence,  then  we  can  sup- 
plement our  domestic  supply  with  foreign 
shipments  that  will  be  priced  at  a  much 
more  reasonable  level  But  if  we  are  com- 
pletely insufficient  and  are  dependent 
upon  foreign  supplier,  we  then  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  negotiating  a 
reasonable  price  so  far  as  foreign  imports 
are  c<Micerned. 

Is  there  not  just  as  much  need  today 
to  start  right  away  with  an  all-out  effort 
in  all  directions  to  increase  supplies,  just 
as  much  as  It  Is  for  every  American  cit- 
izen to  set  his  thermostjit  at  68  and  to 
reduce  the  speed  of  his  car  and  not  to 
take  unnecessary  trips,  and  that  sort  of 
things 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  re.spond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
by  saying  that  long  before  he  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  as  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  Oklahoma,  he  addressed 
thl.s  situation  very  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally on  a  number  of  occasion5.  He 
recognized  then,  as  he  does  now.  that  we 
live  In  a  nation  that  is  presently  78-per- 
cent dependent  for  all  its  energj-  upon  oil 
and  natural  gas.  We  do  have  other 
sources  of  energy  In  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  fortunate  that  that  is  true. 
We  have  enormous  coal  reserves,  prob- 


aoij-  more  coal,  by  some  estimates,  than 
is  contained  Hi  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  have  oil  shale  deposits  that  have 
been  c^tlniated  lo  be  capable  of  yielding 
as  much  as  1,8  trillion  barreLs  of  shale 
oU.  In  addition,  we  are  blessed  lo  have 
huge  amounts  of  uranium  In  the  United 
States, 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
well  knows,  being  dependent  for  our 
energy  supplj'  now  to  the  extent  of  78 
percent  on  oil  and  natural  gas,  there  is  no 
way  in  the  short  ran,  in  the  short  fall, 
that  we  can  come  even  close  to  meeting 
our  energy  requirements  without  taking 
precisely  the  steps  that  have  been  called 
for  on  many  occasions  by  the  Seriator 
from  Oklahoma,  He  is  quite  ru-ht  And 
we  h^ve  been  falling  behind.  it5  he  well 
knows. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
about  the  drilling  aciivliy.  What  are  the 
facts  about  drilling'  'What  about  incen- 
tive? Has  there  been  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  welLs  dnlled  and  completed 
in  this  country''  Has  the  amount  of  oil 
and  gas  we  use  been  going  up  at  the  same 
time  that  drilling  aclUity  has  been  de- 
clining? 

Mr.  BARTLETT  The  figures,  very 
roughly,  are  that  since  1956  we  have  de- 
creased our  drilling  in  this  country-  by 
one-half,  while  the  demand  has  doubled. 
So  if  we  were  to  start  today  and  wanted 
to  achieve  the  same  rate  of  drillmg  to  de- 
mand ratio  which  wa.s  achieved  in  1956. 
we  would  have  to  increase  our  number 
of  wells  by  400  percent  Our  current  rate 
of  drilling  indicate.-  thai  we  are  only  up 
about  15  percent  over  last  year  Last  year 
it  was  up  about  that  much  over  1971, 
which  was  the  low  point.  .As  our  drilling 
declir^ed  during  that  period  of  1956  to 
1971,  we  had  a  comparable  decline  in  re- 
serves of  both  oD  and  gas. 

I  noted  yesterday  what  the  price  situa- 
tion was  during  the  period  of  1957  to 
1969,  a  period  of  13  years.  The  price 
started  out  in  that  period  at  $3.09  and 
then  declined,  on  a  rather  uneven  but 
saucer-shaped  line,  until,  for  the  13th 
year  of  that  period,  in  1969,  it  was  back 
to  $3  09  These  are  constant  dollars. 

So  this  meant,  with  the  large  increases 
In  the  price  of  steel,  large  increases  in 
labor,  and  so  forth,  that  the  net  profit 
to  an  Independent  producer  had  declined 
rather  significantly. 

Then,  In  1969,  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, attached  to  the  tax  bill  a  reduction 
in  the  depletion  allowance  which,  at  the 
end  of  this  plateau  in  price.  Increased 
the  costs  by  increasing  the  taxes  of  the 
independents  as  well  as  the  other  com- 
panies, to  the  extent  of  $500  million: 
hence,  reduced  the  amount  of  explora- 
tion at  that  time  by  that  amount 

The  rea.son  I  am  tracing  this  a  htlle  la 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  rea.son  that  richt 
now  the  total  oil  industry  has  very  little 
resiliency.  In  other  words,  it  has  very 
little  capability  of  expansion.  So  that  as 
we  have  thLs  rather  modest  increase  of 
15  percent  in  the  number  of  wells  drilled 
over  last  year,  already  a  shortage  of  rigs 
is  appearing.  I  undprstand  that  all  but 
about  20  rigs  are  cumntly  operi-tmg 
which  means  that  they  are  moving  f-om 
one    location    to   anollier.    We    have    a 
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siiorta«e  of  drill  pipe  for  rigs,  and  some 
of  them  are  uslns  used  drlU  pipe  that 
probably  should  not  be  used.  Some  pro- 
ducers are  finding  that  they  have  dlfn- 
cuJty  In  obtaining  pipe  for  completions 
A  certain  amount  of  hoarding  Is  going  on 
that  is  creating  part  of  the  problem. 
Nonetheless,  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
more  tubular  goods  to  be  produced  and 
more  rigs  to  be  constructed  and  more 
drill  pipe,  tools,  and  so  forth. 

As  we  look  Into  this  problem,  we  see 
that  when  the  dollar  was  deralued  the 
last  time,  this  Nation  became  overnight 
an  exporter  of  oil  country  tubular  goods: 
whereas,  up  to  that  point.  It  had  been  an 
importer  of  what  wa«  of^ten  referred  to 
as  cheap  foreign  pipe — the  same  quality, 
but  less  expensive  We  also  became  over- 
night Incapable  of  Importing  pipe  be- 
cause of  price  controls  on  the  dLitrlbu- 
tors  of  that  pipe  in  this  country 

Then  we  found,  as  we  looked  further 
Into  the  problem  of  pipe  production,  that 
the  profits  of  the  steel  companies  In 
plate  which  Is  used  In  large  quantities 
by  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles 
was  higher  than  that  of  tubular  goods: 
hence,  the  tendency  and  the  inclination 
and  the  profit  motive  for  the  steel  pro- 
ducers to  put  as  much  of  their  steel  Into 
plate  as  they  could,  rather  than  Into 
tubular  goods 

Then  we  found,  tn  looking  further, 
that  during  that  period  we  relied  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  inexpensive  foreign 
pipe;  that  the  steel  companies  saw  fit  to 
shut  down  some  of  the  marglnaJ  rolling 
mills  they  had  because  they  could  not 
compete  on  a  price  basis,  and  dismantled 
them.  Junked  them.  So  that  our  rolling 
capacity  today  Is  much  leas  than  it  was 
at  the  time  of  195«.  when  we  operated 
twice  as  many  rigs  and  drilled  twice  as 
many  wells. 

So  we  had  a  problem  of  controlled 
prices  In  the  steel  business  that  was  also 
affecting  very  directly  the  ability  of  the 
oil  Industry  and  the  gas  Industry  to  In- 
crease their  acUvltles  to  find  more  oU 
and  gaa  and  then  to  develop  It. 

It  seems  to  me.  too.  that  people  should 
aegln  to  realize  other  problems  that  are 
definitely  on  the  horizon:  in  fact  they 
are  very  visible  si.  the  oU  Industry  to- 
day, and  that  Is  the  shorta^  of  man- 
power The  small  number  of  young  people 
In  the  oil  Industry  is  rather  apparent 
to  anyone  who  attends  any  meetings  of 
the  Independents  There  Ls  a  very  sharp 
line  agewlse  In  attendance  If  I  were  ad- 
vising a  young  person  where  I  think  he 
would  have  a  great  future,  it  would  be 
In  tbe  energy  Industry  becaui^e  of  the  ex- 
pansions that  must  take  place  for  this 
Nation  to  face  up  to  Its  responsibilities. 
There  Is  a  significant  shortage  of  geo- 
logical engineers,  petroleum  engtaeera. 
drilling  crews,  and  aU  the  service  people 
connected  with  the  oil  Industry  This  Is 
gotog  to  take  time,  and  the  collegee  and 
unlrersltles  mu-rt  address  themselves  to 
this  problem  In  order  to  develop  as  qtilck- 
ly  as  they  can  tn  a  few  years  competent 
peoi^  to  take  care  of  the  various  Im- 
portant Jobs  In  the  energy  Industry  This 
tftkes  some  time  In  fact,  everything  I 
am  very  familiar  with  In  the  energy  in- 
dustry has  some  ieadtlme  and  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  Ieadtlme  that  I  think  It  ia 


much  more  Important  for  us  to  get  off 
to  a  healthy  hard-hitting  start  now 
rather  th^n  postponing  the  prices  and 
be  further  behind.  In  addition 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  momentarily  for  a  unanl- 
mjus-consent  agreement  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  fioor' 

Mr  BARTLETT  I  yield. 


AMENDMENT        ^.-'        FEDERAL- AID 
HXaETWAY   ACT   OP    1973 

Mr    WILLIAMS    Mr   President.  I  ask 

that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Seiuite  a 
message  from  the  House  on  HR    10511 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 

Re.«><red  Th»t  the  Hou»e  afrrv*  the  amend - 
Taent.1  of  the  Senmte  to  the  bUl  (HR  10511) 
eniiued  An  Act  to  amend  tection  194  of 
the  Pederal-Aid  Hlghwmy  Act  of  1973  reUtlng 
to  flnanctal  aMlatance  agreeme-iu".  with  the 
for  owing  amendments; 

On  page  3  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend - 
menu.  «trlke  out  Itnea  7  through  15. 
Incliuive 

On  p«ge  3  of  the  Senate  engroaaed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  (See   3  |,  and  insert    "Sec 

a.  • 

Kejoired,    That    the   Houae    agree    to    tbe 
amendment  of  Senate  to  the  title  of  tbe  bill. 
CHAMTBt  nra 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  concern  over  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation.  I  will  not  object  to  pass- 
age of  this  bill,  for  I  recognlie  that  the 
amendments  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  are  desirable  to  enable 
many  communities  to  move  forward  in 
purchasing  mass-transit  buses. 

But.  when  we  return  next  month.  I 
consider  It  important  that  language  simi- 
lar to  that  adopted  by  the  Senate  In  an 
earlier  version  of  this  bill  be  enacted.  It 
was  necessary  then,  and  It  Is  necessary 
now.  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  an  ef- 
fecUve  mass  transit  program  across  the 
Nation. 

This  bill,  by  legislating  only  on  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  creates 
a  double  standard  in  consideration  of 
grajits  for  the  purchase  of  buses  with 
Federal  funds  With  passage  of  this  bill, 
a  community  would  confront  differing 
standards  in  seeking  an  UMTA  grant  for 
buses,  compared  with  a  request  for  bus 
purchases  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

When  this  bill  previously  was  t>efore 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr  BurrsrH'  added  an 
amendment  that  would  make  an  Identi- 
cal charter-bus  test  for  grants  under 
either  the  UMTA  and  highway  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  was  a  sound  and 
reasonahle  amendment.  I  supported  it. 

Now.  the  House  has  returned  the  bill 
without  the  Bentsen  amendment. 

To  me.  the  measure  before  us  Is  in  con- 
flict with  the  action  of  ConKresa  earlier 
this  year  when  it  adopted  the  Muskle- 
Baker  amendment  that  opened  a  portion 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  mass  tran- 
sit expenditures 

As  early  as  1968,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Rawoolph)  proposed  that  funds 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  be  available 
for  the  purchase  of  buses  on  the  very 


logical  and  reasonable  basis  that  use  of 
more  masa-translt  buses  would  make  our 
highway  system  more  productive. 

My  Senate  colleagues  are  well  aware  of 
the  important  changes  adopted  earlier 
this  year  in  Public  Law  93-87  For  the 
first  time,  money  out  of  the  highway  trust 
fiind  wlU  be  available  for  use  for  rarious 
mass-transit  purposes  This  proved  to  be 
particularly  Important  in  view  of  the  na- 
tional energy  shortage. 

Public  Law  93-87  recognized  the  need 
to  create  a  parallel  test  for  bus  purchase.<; 
under  either  the  UMTA  or  Highway  AcLs 
Section  142' ji  of  UUe  23  of  the  code 
added  this  year,  states  that  'the  provi- 
sions of  section  3'eM4)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  shall  apply"  In  implementing 
sections  of  title  23  that  permit  the  acqui- 
sition of  buses  and  subway  systems 

By  adding  a  new  subsection  in  the 
UMTA  Act.  this  blU  Institutes  a  double 
standard  which  will  inhibit  local  agen- 
cies in  choosing  to  use  highway  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  buses. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  believe  this  bills 
approach  is  wise  and  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  recognize  the  difficulties 
It  raises 

Following  is  an  explanation  of  the  dif- 
fering provisions  that  would  be  In  the  law 
following  enactm'?nt  of  this  version  of 
HR  10511. 

The  language  of  the  UMTA  act  would 
now  read : 

"(f)  No  federal  financial  aaalstance  under 
thU  Act  may  b«  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  buaea  unless  as  a  condition  of  such  as- 
sJstanoe  the  applicant  or  any  public  body 
recelTlng  aaalstance  for  the  purchase  of  buses 
under  thla  Act  or  any  publicly  owned  oper- 
ator receiving  such  assistance  shall  as  a  con- 
dition of  such  a--*.-  H-  i-  e  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  thr  -v>.  —'^Ty  that  such  public 
body,  or  any  operator  of  mass  transporta- 
tion for  the  public  body,  shall  not  engage 
In  charter  bus  operations  outalde  of  the 
urban  area  within  which  It  provides  regvilarly 
scheduled  mass  transportation  service,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  the  agreement  author- 
ised by  this  subsection  Such  agreement  shall 
provide  for  fair  and  equitable  arrangements, 
appropriate  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  assure  that  the  financial  assistance 
granted  under  this  Act  wUl  not  enable  public 
bodies  and  publicly  and  privately  owned  op- 
erators for  public  iKKlles  to  foreclose  private 
operators  from  the  intercity  charter  bus  in- 
dustry where  such  operators  are  wUllng  and 
able  to  provide  such  service  In  addition  to 
any  other  remedies  8f)ecined  In  the  agree- 
ments, the  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority 
to  bar  a  grantee  or  operator  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  further  financial  aasUtance  for  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment 
where  he  determines  that  there  has  been  a 
continuing  pattern  of  violations  of  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  Upon  receiving  a  com- 
plaint regarding  an  alleged  violation,  the 
Secretary  shall  Investigate  and  &hall  deter- 
mine whether  a  violation  has  occurred.  Upon 
determination  that  a  violation  has  occurred. 
he  aball  Uke  appropriate  action  to  correct 
the  violation  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  agreement  " 

The  Bentsen  amendment  would  have 
extended  that  language  to  the  purchase 
of  buses  under  the  Federal  Aid  High 
way  Act 

With  the  Bentsen  amendment  deleted, 
this  bill  leaves  existing  law  In  place,  as 
it  relates  to  the  highway  trust  fund : 
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:.  164.  (a)  No  rertera)  flnanclai  asslst- 
anoe  ahali  t>e  provided  wilder  ;  e.ibaectlon 
(a)  or  (CI  of  sscttoii  14:2.  titie  23,  Unltod 
8t*ti««  Cod*.  (3  I  para^^rapb  i4,  of  sutjaecllon 
(e)  of  SACtloQ  :a3  UiiC  i3.  L'Lilted  Statae 
Code,  or  (3)  the  Urban  Mass  Traus porta t Ion 
Act  of  1{>«4,  for  the  pur'-haae  or  busee  t.-^  any 
applicant  for  s'l'-h  aiwlFtance  unleae  such 
applicant  and  the  8e<'retary  of  Transporta- 
tion aball  have  Tin-:  entered  tr.to  an  a^rree- 
ment  that  such  applicant  will  not  engage 
In  charier  bus  operations  in  nrjmpetltlon 
with  pmat*-  t>u«  op)eratcjrB  outalde  of  the 
area  within  Mhlc>-.  »-...:L.  appilcai.t  pr. vldes 
regularly  ached  oied  in&AS  traxisp<;inatlon 
service  A  violation  of  ruch  a*rri?emer.t  shai; 
t)ar  such  applicant  from  rece'.-. '.np  any  other 
Pederal  flnariclal  aiwl-'Tsr.c^  \indrr  th<«*  pro- 
visions c  f  Is-A  rrferrert  l- .  In  clausee  '  1  1  (3), 
and   (Si    of  this  sutmectloi, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WHJ  I.'^M.S   I  yield. 

Mr.  HANiSE.N  It  !<:  my  understanding 
that  these  n  •  ::r;nient.s  have  been 
cleared  w:rh  t!.;    -\iU-  of  the  aisle 

Mr.  WII.IIAM.-  They  have  been,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator 


ENERGY   EMERGENCY  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmenu-  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS  2589  to  declare  by 
congressional  action  a  nationwide  energy 
emergency;  to  authorize  the  President  to 
Immediately  undertake  specific  actions 
to  conser\'e  .scarce  f ueb;  and  increa.se  sup- 
ply: to  Invite  the  development  of  local. 
State,  national,  and  InternaUoiiai  con- 
tingency plarLs:  to  a.s.sure  Uie  continua- 
tion of  vital  public  services  and  for  other 
purpose.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming   l.s   recognized 

Mr,  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETF  Mr  Pre.sideni.  I  wish 
to  read  for  the  Record  a  letter  to  the 
editor  which  was  publLshed  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  vesterdav,  December 
20.1973: 

.  .   .  AND  On,  Pmonrs 

Sni  In  a  recent  column.  Carl  T.  Rowan 
quot«d  some  flgxu-es  from  the  APL-CIO 
News,  and  used  them  to  conclude  that  the 
oil  companies  are  making  exorbitant  profits 
at  the  expense  of  other  Americans  caught 
up  in  the  nation's  mounting  energy  problem'. 

Though  such  conclusions  are  largely  a 
matter  of  how  one  chooses  to  Interpret  and 
report  financial  figures.  Rowan  did  a  dis- 
service to  your  readers  in  makliig  It  appear 
that  the  oU  industry  is  reaping  a  bonanea. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  oil  earnings  for  the  first 
nine  months  merely  reflect  a  generally  Im- 
proved profit  picture  In  most  segments  of  the 
economy  T-  MRTPjfsV  oil,  as  RoMi-an  did, 
presents  ft  d'«''-r*ed  j>: -•  :re. 

Profit  dr.rarv  h*v-r,:T,(.  meaningful  only 
when  me«s\,r-  1  H.k-h  :.  ■  (equity,  or  Investment. 
Even  with  lis  l£iip;oved  earnings,  the  oil  in- 
dustry's return  on  equity  for  the  first  nine 
months  still  was  only  13  3  percent,  according 
to  figures  developed  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment 

A  few  comparisons  with  other  Industrie-; 
help  put  oil  industry  earnings  In  perspective 


f^ir  the  name  period  appliance?  reported  a 
■ «  .^  per'~er.'  retur:.  on  eq'.:nv  automotive 
:'^5  ^•;:!d'.ng»  materials  &s  14  .•;  rhemlcalj 
■  't  0,  drugs  19  9  electronics  15  2  food  13  0  In- 
rflTMnuer.X."  15  0  r>ffl<:*  equipment  and  com- 
puter? \nfi  and  publishing  1<>9  About  the 
only  Irid'uyiri  with  a  rate  of  return  lower 
than  oil.-!  wpre  the  ral-miarts  with  6  1  per- 
cent— and  maiiy  of  the  Liatlon's  rallrofuls 
face  baxikrviptCT 

A  tremendmis  share  ot  oil  Industry  earr.- 
Inga  must  be.  and  si,"e  beiiip  invested  1:.  ef- 
forts to  find,  develop,  transport  and  pro^- 
e«.i  new  oil  and  gas.  80  enormous  win  be 
that  cost — up  to  $150  billion  betweer.  now 
and  1980 — that  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  the  required  capital  must  be  gen- 
erated from  outside  sources  Tenders  in 
common  with  investors,  look  for  companies 
with  favorable  profits  and  good  rates  of  re- 
turn. Articles  like  Rowin  s.  which  tepd  to 
conftiaa  rather  thai,  educate  the  public  sen'e 
only  to  d*lay  the  day  when  our  nation  will 
once  again  be  Independent  of  foreign  Influ- 
ences to  aatisfy  the  energy  demands  of  a 
dynamic  economy. 

Howxao  Ptl«  in. 
Waahington    Repretentative    Standard 
Oil  Co   {Indiana) 

Mr.  HANSEN    Mr   President,  will  the 

Senatj-)r  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  BARTLETT  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  think  It  Is  very  rele- 
vant to  an  understaiiGii.g  ol  the  various 
sections  of  the  bill  because  m  the  press 
and  on  the  electronic  media  for  a  num- 
ber of  months  now  we  have  been  subject- 
ed to  a  continuing  barrage  of  statement- 
that  the  oil  companies  are  making  un- 
conscionable windfall  profits,  that  they 
arc  many,  many  limes  higher  than  last 
year,  and  leaving  the  impression  in  minds 
of  most  .'Vmericaiis  that  prices  have  gone 
through  the  roof  and  that  profits  have 
even  surpas.sed  profits  for  last  year 

Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  last  year 
the  oil  Industry  experienced  the  lowest 
profit  year  it  had  had  In  a  12-year  time 
and  that  many  of  the  companies  had  a 
very  modest  profit? 

If  a  major  oU  company  had  a  profit  of 
only  5  percent  last  year  on  its  invest- 
ment money  and  this  first  quarter  profits 
were  up  to  9  percent,  it  could  t>e  said 
there  had  been  an  80-percent  increase  m 
;iroflt.s  Ye:  an  80-percent  increase  in 
profits  me. ins.  in  percentages,  only 
shifting  from  5  percent  to  &  percent.  I 
would  ask  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  if 
this  is  not  rather  typical  of  the  kind  of 
figuring  that  has  gone  into  news  and 
television  reports  about  all  companv 
profits'' 

Mr  B.'^RTI.ETT  Yes  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  He  has  givei;  a 
vivid  example  In  a  10-year  perirxj  up  to 
1972  oil  company  profits  were  under  tno:>e 
of  the  average  manufacturer 

The  recent  profits  of  the  ir.tegrated 
companies  for  the  last  9  months  repre- 
sent pnmarily  their  profits  from  foreign 
operations  in  the  Middle  East,  and  hence 
are  not  .showing  the  r-irture  of  the  profit 
situation  for  the  independent  who  does 
most  of  his  drilling  and  development  for 
oil  in  this  country 

I  find  It  interesting  to  note  that  In 
the  first  9  months  of  1973.  as  compared 
with  1972,  the  New  York  Ti.Ties  experi- 
enced an  earnings  j?rowth  of  9'.  ixrcent. 
the  Wa.shlngton  Po-st  57  perctnt  .A.BC. 
4,'i  percent.  This  organization  had  a  re- 
turn on  equity  In  excess  of   15  percent. 


and  the  return  of  CBS  exceeded  20  per- 
cent. 

I  do  not  cite  that  &s  a  bad  example 
I  think  proflt6  still  must  be  a  good  word 
m  this  coimtry  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  viable  free  ent-erprlse  system  I  do 
think  that  competition  must  exist  in  a 
very  real  and  aggressive  way,  and  we 
have  found  that  our  companies  around 
the  world  are  envied  because  of  their 
c&pabiliUes 

I  know  It  IS  often  said  tiiat  the  oil  in- 
dustry does  not  iiave  tills  competitive 
side  to  It  Prom  my  own  experience  and 
observations.  I  know  of  no  more  competi- 
tive Industry  than  the  oU  and  gas  ex- 
ploration Industry  because,  in  the  flirst 
place,  the  great  majority  of  the  welLs 
are  drilled  not  by  the  largest  .30  Ln  fact 
79  percent  are  drilled  by  otiiers  than  the 
30  largest. 

■^^Tien  you  compare  the  Impact  of  that 
power  concentration  in  other  important 
segments  of  our  American  industry, 
when  we  see  the  power  concentration  in 
steel,  in  autos,  in  aircraft,  in  computers, 
where  we  are  talking  about  power  con- 
centrations of  about  80  percent,  yet  in 
the  oil  and  ga.s  exploration  industry  ihr 
30  largest  have  a  very  small  part  erf  the 
industry  and  contribute  orJy  21  percent 
of  the  wells  drilled. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  momentarily-  in  order 
that  I  might  permit  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr   BARTLETT   I  vield 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves  by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  Nos  1.  2,  3,  4.  5,  7,  8,  9.  11. 
and  12  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11372)  to  con- 
serve energy  on  the  Nauons  highways: 
that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Noe.  6.  10.  13.  14. 
and  16  to  the  bUl,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  uhe 
concurrence  of  the  Senate :  and  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  tiie  amendment 
of  the  Senate  No.  15  to  the  bill. 


CONSERVATION      OF      ENERGY     ON 
NATIONS   HIGHWAYS 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  on  HM.  11372. 
an  act  to  conserve  energ:.-  on  the  Natlcm's 
highwny^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2. 
3.  4.  5,  7.  8.  9.  11.  and  12  to  the  bUl  iHJl. 
11372)  entlOed  "An  Act  to  conserve  energy 
on  the  Nation's  Hlghwaya." 

Resoired.  That  ihe  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6  to 
the   aforesaid   bill,   with   an   amendment    as 

foUOWB 

strike  out  the  period  at   the  end   of   the 
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kte  ajiMQdinciit.  aud  insert.  ",  ftud  (2)  • 
Umlt  for  aJl  types  of  motor  veblclM 
otber  tbAn  55  nUlea  p«r  bour  on  any  portion 
of  %ny  public  blgh«»7  wItMn  tta  jixrtadlc- 
tioo  of  four  or  aoore  tnAo  Inrxw.  tbe  oppoe- 
tat  lar^M  of  wblcb  ara  phyvlcaUy  Mp*r«t«(l 
Dy  m«'*--«  -.ner  '-ban  striping,  wblcb  portion 
of  bl^iiiway  aad  a  speod  limit  for  aU  type*  of 
motor  T«blcle8  of  bb  t')^».  or  m<vc  p«r  hour 
on  Novamber  1.  1973,  and  (3)  a  spe«d  Umlt 
on  any  other  portion  it  a  public  highway 
wtthln  lt«  Jurisdiction  which  is  not  unl- 
formly  using  such  portion  of  bi^jhway,  if  on 
v«hlcl«e  using  such  portion  of  blchway,  if  on 
November  1.  :973.  such  portion  of  highway 
bad  a  sp«ed  lUnlc  which  was  uniformly  ap- 
pllcaola  to  ail  types  of  motor  vehicles  using 
It.  A  lower  speed  limit  may  be  establlsbed 
for  any  vehicle  operating  under  a  special 
permit  because  of  any  weight  or  dUnenslon 
of  such  vehicle,  including  any  load  thereon 
Clauses  (3)  and  (3)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  portlan  of  a  highway  during 
such  time  that  the  condition  of  the  highway, 
weather,  an  accident,  or  other  condition 
creates  a  temporary  hazard  to  the  safety  of 
;r.>fflc  on  such  portion  of  a  highway" 

Resolted.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10  to  the 
aforesaid  bill,  with  an  amendntent  as  follows: 

In  :ieu  oC  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
ser'ed  by  the  said  amendment,  insert: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  130  of  title  33.  United  States  Code. 
s'jms  apportioned  to  any  State  under  see* 
tton  104  of  Utle  33.  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  available  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  any 
modification  of  the  signing  of  the  Pederal- 
aid  highways  for  which  such  sums  are  ap- 
portioned within  such  State  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  speed  limits  to  conserve  fuel  if  such 
change  in  signing  occurs  or  has  occurred 
after  November  1.  1973  ' 

ReaoU'Cd.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  13  to 
the  aforesaid  bill,  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  Xn  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be 
inserted    by    the    said    amendment,    insert: 

"(f)  The  requirements  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  compllsd  with  by  sdznln- 
istratlre  action  lawfully  taken  by  the  Oov- 
emor  or  other  appropriate  State  official  that 
compiles  with  tbis  section." 

Re*olv«A.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14  to 
the  aforesaid  bUl.  with  an  ameodioent  as 
follTws:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  said  amendment,  insert: 

••9rc  3  (a)  To  conserve  fuel,  decrease 
trafflc  coogeeticn  during  rush  boars.  Improve 
air  quality,  and  enhance  the  use  of  existing 
highways  and  parking  facilities,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  authorised  to  ap- 
prove demoostratlou  projects  designed  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  carpccU  in  urban  areas. 

"'b)  Proposals  shai:  be  originated  by  local 
oOclals  and  submitted  by  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  105 
<d)  of  Uile  33.  United  States  Code.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  ahAU  approve  for 
funding  those  projects  which  offer  reaaoo- 
able  prospects  of  achieving  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

"(CI  fi.  project  may  include,  but  not  be 
llmiv>d  to.  such  measures  as  systems  for  lo- 
cating potential  rider*  and  informing  them 
of  convenient  carpool  opportunities,  desig- 
nating existing  higjiways  lanes  as  preferen- 
Ual  carp  ol  highway  lanss  or  shared  bus  and 
carpool  Unes.  providing  related  traffic  con- 
trol de.  ice^,  and  designating  existing  pub- 
1x1  y  owned  facilities  for  use  as  preferential 
parking  for  carpools. 

■■<d)  A  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to.  and  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  of  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  tlUe  2S.  United  States  Code,  appli- 
cable to  highway  projecu.  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  such  project  shall  be  »0 
per  cen'.um.  the  Federal  sliare  shall  not  ex- 
ceed  11,000.000   for  any   slo^e   project,   and 


ofUy  funds  app^^rtluned  under  5«ct.on  104(b) 
(3)  a;-d  (Si  of  such  tlUe  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  projects  authorized  by  this  section. 
The  Sseretary  shaU  not  approve  any  project 
under  this  sscUon  after  December  31.   1S74 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  TransportaUon  shall 
conduct  a  full  Investigation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  msasiires  employed  In  the  demon- 
stration projects  authorized  by  subeectiun 
I  a)  of  this  section.  In  addition,  he  shall,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
a^ocisB.  study  other  measures,  including 
but  not  limited  to  tax  and  other  economic 
Incentives,  which  might  lead  to  significant 
Increases  In  carpool  rlderahip  in  urban  areas 
throughout  the  country,  and  shall  Identify 
any  institutional  or  lef;al  barriers  to  such 
measures  and  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such 
measures.  He  shall  report  to  the  CoiigreM 
not  later  thAn  December  31.  1974.  his  find- 
ings. ooncluskMis.  and  recommendations  re- 
sulting from  such  investigation  and  study 
Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  section  307 
of  tlUe  33.  United  Statee  Code,  are  author- 
ized to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  Investigation 
and   study   authorised   by   this   subeectlon." 

AesolMtf,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10  to  the 
aforesaid  bin,  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  first  line  of  the  said  amendment, 
strike  out  "Ssc.  8  •.  and  Insert     "asc.  4.'. 


SPEED  LTMITATION  OP  55  MILES  AN 
HOUR  WTLX,  CONSERVE  FUEL- 
FINAL  ACTION  TAKEN  IN  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  In  re- 
cent weeks  the  Congress  has  considered 
several  measures  Intended  to  help  ac- 
commodate our  national  life  to  the 
unlQue  circumstances  Imposed  by  the 
energy  shortage. 

The  crisis  conditions  which  exist  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  adequate 
supplies  of  fuel  are  imposing  sacrifices 
on  every  segment  of  our  society  We  must 
make  adjustments  to  assure  that  no  one 
bears  an  unjust  share  of  the  burden. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  au- 
thorizes actions  that  will  affect  mllllcais 
of  Americans,  but  they  also  will  result  in 
substantial  savings  of  gasoline. 

The  provisions  were  worked  out  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  provide 
for  the  Imposition  of  lower  speed  limits 
than  are  presently  in  effect  on  many  of 
our  highways  This  measure  requires 
States  to  set  speed  limits  of  55  miles  per 
hour  on  all  highways  of  four  or  more 
lanes  on  which  the  trafHc  going  In  oppo- 
site directions  Is  separated  by  a  barrier, 
median  strip  or  other  physical  means 
This  Is  required  on  all  highways  on 
which  the  speed  limits  were  higher  than 
55  miles  per  hour  before  November  1. 
197S. 

On  other  highways,  the  States  can 
establish  whatever  speed  limits  they  de- 
sire, so  long  as  they  are  not  higher  than 
55. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  the  fact  that 
this  bill  imposes  uniform  speed  limits  on 
all  types  of  vehicles  a-slng  a  four-lane 
divided  highway  I  believe  It  would  be 
anwise  to  allow  differential  speed  limits. 

All  of  us  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation  were  acutely 
aware  of  the  problems  lower  speed  limits 
impose  on  the  trucking  industry.  We  did 
not  feel,  however,  that  dual  speed  limits 


were  a  practical  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems 

There  are  .st-rlous  quesUons  of  safety 
associated  with  a  2 -tier  system  of  speed 
limits  In  addition,  I  am  conflder.t  that 
there  would  !>■  a  strong  axid  adverse  pub- 
lic reactlox:!  to  a  ^yeed  limit  system  that 
seemed  to  rwiulre  greater  sacrlflce  from 
car  drivers  than  il  did  frrjm  truckers. 

Tlie  pre\aJei;ce  al  autom<*ile  use  in 
this  countr--  is  .such  that  a  feekriK  by  pri- 
vate motorists  tliat  they  were  the  victims 
of  discrimination  could  result  in  an  un- 
willingness to  comply  with  other  energy 
conservation  measures. 

Mr.  President,  our  Subconunittee  on 
Transportation  conducted  a  hearing  last 
week  on  the  relationship  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  energy  crisis.  A  .^ub&tanUal 
portion  of  the  testimony  and  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  dealt  with  speed 
limits.  There  was  substantial  support  for 
uniformity. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
Governor  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Clialrman  of 
the  NaticHial  Governors"  Conference, 
transmitting  the  endorsement  of  that 
body  of  State  executives  for  uniform 
speed  limits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Evans'  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Stats  or  Washington, 
Omcx  or  tbx  Oovesno«, 
Olympia.    Wash.,    December    13.    1973. 
Hon  JsNNmos  Raitdolph. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Nets 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E*A«  Mu.  Chairman;  The  NaUonal  Gov- 
ernors* Conference,  vlrtuaUy  without  dis- 
sent, endorses  a  uniform  national  speed 
limit  for  all  highways  We  are  opposed  to  a 
tpeed  limit  which  permits  trucks  to  travel 
lawfully  at  speeds  In  excess  of  those  per- 
mitted for  paaaenger  cars  because  this  would 
create   a  serious   safety   hajsard 

We  do  not  take  a  position  on  the  question 
of  tiie  specific  rate  but  trust  that  it  would  be 
set  at  a  point  which  best  meets  the  target 
set  for  gasoline  consumption  assigned  to  this 
inlUatlve. 

We  would  also  urge  that  there  be  a  suffi- 
cient time  permitted  to  States  to  revise 
statutee.  where  needed,  to  conform  to  such 
national  standards. 

The  Oovernors  are  anxious  to  help  make 
certain  that  the  States  play  an  effective  role 
In  securing  a  sound  balance  between  energy 
supply  and  demand. 
Sincerely, 

Dantxl  J.  Evans,  Chairman. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  we  are 
acting  on  legislation  incorporating  pro- 
posals I  made  6  months  ago.  At  that  time 
I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Act  of  1973  which  was 
then  being  considered  by  a  Senate-House 
conference.  The  idea  met  with  wide- 
spread resistance  and  was  not  accepted. 

On  June  4,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  fuel  allocation  bill  iS  1571)  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  lower 
speed  lln\it8  should  be  imposed  as  a  fuel- 
conservation  measure  This  Amendment 
was  accepted  but  was  subsequently  de- 
leted from  the  bill  in  conference 

Six  months  ago,  and  in  fact  much  ear- 
lier, It  was  apparent  that  there  would 
be  a  serious  shortage  of  fuels.  Had  we 
acted  then,  the  gasoline  shortage  today 
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would  be  somewhat  les,s  severe,  and  the 
Congress  would  not  be  faced  witli  the 
necessity  for  action  In  a  crisis  atmos- 
phere. 

Mr  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate authorizes  t*'m}X)rHr>'  actions  to  cope 
with  the  current  fuel  shortage  Its  pro- 
visicins  will  expire  on  June  30,  1975,  un- 
less the  present  emergency  lis  declared 
ended  prior  to  that  time 

This  bill  aLso  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Tran:  portatlon  to  participate  In 
demonstration  programs  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  use  of  carpool.";  to  <;ave 
gasoline 

This  proRrain  wa.v  (  .'•ipln.ill.v  contained 
in  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Dom- 
CNici  It  was  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Work.s  as  an  amendment  to  the 
speed  limit  bUl  and  conies  before  us  now 
in  a  compromi.se  form  acceptable  to  the 
House  of  Repre.sentative.s 

This  section  of  Uie  bill  authorizes  the 
use  of  urban  system  and  urban  exten- 
sion highway  fimds  for  car  poo!  pro- 
grams. It  permits  the  expenditure  of  up 
to  $1  million  for  each  car  pool  pro.iert, 
wheiiier  it  be  limited  to  a  single  urban 
area  or  is  apjiliruble  statewide 

The  major  chai^gc  in  the  car  pool  pro- 
vision makes  it  a  demon.'^tratlon  pro- 
gram to  be  in  effect  until  December  31, 
1974, 

Mr.  President,  lower  speed  limits  can 
contribute  materially  to  improving  our 
gasoline  supply  situation.  Likewise,  ex- 
tension car  pooling  can  Induce  further 
savings.  This  bill  Is  an  important  part  of 
our  total  response  to  the  energ>-  crisis. 
I  urge  its  passage 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  language  of 
H.R,  11372.  now  before  the  Senate  The 
Senate  passed  an  earlier  version  of  this 
legislation  on  December  14,  legislation 
that  set  a  national  maximum  speed  limit 
of  55  miles  per  hour. 

Rather  than  go  to  conference  on  this 
legislation,  the  House  earlier  today 
passed  a  reamended  version  of  H.R. 
11372,  a  version  that  represented  a  com- 
promise agreement  between  the  House 
and  Senate. 

While  the  proposal  before  us  departs 
In  some  ways  from  that  passed  by  the 
Soaate.  I  believe  it  adheres  to  the  main 
proylfilons  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues I  would  like  to  detail  h.  few  of  the 
changes  in  an  attempt  to  explain  how 
they  will  be  effective. 

First,  the  earlier  Senate  version  re- 
quired that  all  roads  m  each  State  have 
speed  limits  no  more  than  55  miles  per 
hour,  on  penalty  of  lasing  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  Under  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, a  State  could  set  a  lower  speed  limit 
if  it  wished  The  House  version  con- 
tained a  mandatory  requirement  that 
speed  limit.s  be  dropped  to  o'l  miles  ;>er 
hour  and  no  lower  The  compromise  in 
the  present  bill  .^^ays  that  a  State  must 
.set  a  ."^5  miles  per  hour  speed  limit  on 
four  lane  highways  In  which  the  traflBc 
going  in  opposite  directions  is  physically 
divided  by  a  barrier  of  .'•ome  variety.  If 
the  speed  limit  for  all  vel.irles  u.siiig  that 
stretch  of  highway  was  .set  at  55  miles 
per  hour  or  higher  on  November  1.  1973. 

This  provision  covers  highways  of  four 
and  more  lanes  separated  by  a  grassy 


median  area,  guardrails,  or  other  type  of 
raised  barrier  Muitilane  highways  v.-here 
traffic  is  .separated  only  by  striping  or 
.some  similar  maridng,  as  well  as  high- 
v^-av-s  of  2  or  3  lanes,  are  not  affected  by 
this  mandate ry  requirement  In  those 
cases  the  State  could  set  a  speed  limit  of 
50  miles  per  hour  or  less.  If  it  wi.'hed. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  many 
States  will  impose  speed  Umits  under  55 
miles  per  hour  on  roads  where  the  limit 
had  been  55  mile.";  per  hour  or  higher  2 
months  ago  but  local  conditioriS  differ 
and  lower  speeds  may  be  desirable  for 
either  an  enprgy  conservation  purpose  or 
other  rciisons. 

This  bill  also  requires  continued  ad- 
herence on  all  other  roads  to  lUiiforn; 
speed  limits  for  all  classes  of  vehicles- 
cars,  trucks,  and  buses— if  that  stretch 
of  highway  had  a  uniform  speed  limit 
on  November  1  The  governor  or  other 
State  officials  would  be  free  to  alter  the 
speed  limit  under  their  norma.1  authority, 
but  only  to  change  it  to  anotJier  uniform 
limit  for  all  types  of  vehicles. 

It  should  h>e  noted  that  all  of  this 
speed  limit  legislation  is  of  a  special 
character  and  expires  no  later  than 
June  30,  1975.  This  Federal  incursion 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  States  is 
designed  to  meet  an  emergency  energy 
problem;  It  Is  not  intended  to  be  a  prec- 
edent in  any  way  for  further  Senate 
action. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  creates  a 
carpool  incentive  program  as  developed 
within  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  This  provision  was  suggested 
originallj-  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Domenici  ■  and 
strongly  supported  by  myself  and  other 
colleagues  on  the  committee.  The  com- 
promise version,  already  adopted  by  the 
House,  wiU  enable  the  States  to  seek  im- 
mediate approval  for  carpool  incentive 
programs  that  cost  up  to  $1  million  per 
project,  whether  that  project,  covers  a 
single  locality  or  several  areas  of  tlie 
State.  Money  for  such  incentive  pro- 
grams would  be  taken  out  of  the  urban 
system  and  urban  extension  Federal-aid 
highway  construction  funds. 

Because  of  the  emergency  character 
and  need  for  this  program,  this  author- 
ity will  exist  for  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 1  year,  with  the  authority  for 
approval  of  such  carpool  incentive  pro- 
grams by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion expiring  after  December  31,  1974. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  essen- 
tially a  "software"  program  wrJiin  a  con- 
struction program.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  finance  programs  to  match  up 
persons  for  carpools  through  computers 
or  other  systen^,  carpool  education  and 
promotion  programs,  and  the  signing  of 
exclusive  carpool  and  bus  carpool 
lanes  and  special  carpool  parking  areas 
Tliis  section  is  not  Intended  to  finance 
construction  of  carpool  lanes  or  park- 
ing lots,  which  can  be  accomplished  un- 
der existing  authorities  in  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code 

Mr.  President  I  believe  this  is  basical- 
ly sound  legislation  and  that  it  will 
ameliorate  the  energy  crisis  facing  our 
Nation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R    11372 

Mr.    RANDOLPH     Mr.    President,    I 


move    that    the    Senate    concur   in   the 

House  amendments, 

Tlie  mjtlon  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  R.\NDOLPH  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
amendment  No.  15  of  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ENERGY  EMERGENCY  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  ccmmittee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  2589  <  to  declare 
by  congressional  action  a  n;Hionwide 
energy  emergency;  to  authonre  the 
President  to  immediately  undertake  spe- 
cific actions  to  conserve  scarce  fuels  and 
increase  supply;  to  invite  the  develofy- 
ment  of  local  State,  national,  and  inter- 
natic«ial  contingency  plans  ;  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  vital  public  services,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  M'  Pre.'^ldent.  I  will 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wyomirjr  to  yield 
further.  I  believe  he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  yield 

Mr,  BARTLETT  What  steps  does  the 
Senator  consider  absolutely  es.<«entlal  that 
this  Nation  take  ir.  order  to  achieve  a 
reasonable  increa-^e  in  our  supplies  of 
energy?  I  know  it  is  not  just  one  but 
many  leads  that  can  be  taken.  First  let 
me  ask  v  hether  there  are  anj'  alterna- 
tives of  which  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  is  advised  that  are 
cheaper  than  current  prices  for  the  en- 
ergy av.^ilable.  In  other  words,  are  there 
any  alternatives  that  are  not  more 
expensive? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I 
would  say  that.  In  this  Senator's  opinion, 
there  are  no  clieaper  ways  in  which  we 
could  shore  up  our  flagging  energy  sup- 
ply than  to  give  the  industry  encourage- 
ment that  an  increased  price  position 
would  cause. 

Recalling  seme  testimony  presented 
before  at  least  one  committee  of  the 
Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  testified,  I  believe,  to 
the  effect  that  if  we  consider  the  return 
on  investment  in  off-shore  drillmg  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  Northern  Louisi- 
ana, and  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  in  recent  months,  that  rate 
of  return  has  been  between  3.2  and  6.2 
P'='rcent.  which  undei-scores  the  verj-  fact 
that  is  being  graphically  addressed  by 
t!^''  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 

That  is  a  verj-  poor  rate  of  return, 
and  It  is  understandable  why  people 
who  otherwise  might  be  putting  dollars 
into  the  drilling  business  are  seeking 
other  opportunities  that  they  believe 
offer  the  prospect  for  a  higher  rate  of 
return 

It  account^  as  well  for  the  fact  that 
our  drilling  aftnlty  has  declined  nearly 
half  when  we  compare  the  year  1972 
■with  the  year  1956  and  it  helps  explain 
the  urgency  of  doing  something  more 
than  what  we  are  now  doing,  because 
during  that  same  period  of  years,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out  on  many  occa- 
sions,  we  m   1972   were  using  twice  as 
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much  oil  and  gas  as  we  used  bad:  In 
1956. 

I  would  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  precisely  right.  We  ought 
to  give  this  extra  encouragement  to  the 
Industry.  There  is  no  better  or  cheaper 

I  would  ask  my  friend  from  Oklahoma. 
U  it  not  also  true  that  the  technology 
for  converting  oU  shale  into  shale  oil  has 
been  worked  out  to  the  degree  now  that, 
given  a  reasonable  price  rise  in  domes- 
tic crude  produced  toda>',  it  would  follow 
that  we  might  expect  a  greatly  Increased 
activity  m  the  oil  shale  flelds  of  America? 
Would  it  seem  reasonable  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  we  could  ex- 
perience this  Lntensmed  interest  In  oU 
shale  If  we  just  let  the  price  of  crude  go 
up  12  or  $3  a  barrel? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Yes.  I  certainly  con- 
cur with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wyoming. 

I  think  one  of  the  values  of  a  free 
market  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
ducers trying  to  produce  more  of  a  prod- 
uct that  goes  up  in  price,  they  also  have 
an  Incentive  to  develop  other  products 
or  develop  other  ways  of  extracting  the 
same  product,  such  as  oil  from  shale:  but 
it  takes  a  certain  price  to  do  it.  I  think, 
in  addition  to  the  legislation  that  this 
body  has  seen  f)t  in  its  wisdom  to  pass. 
It  will  take  a  certain  development  of 
enerB>-  at  a  certain  price  to  make  It  an 
economic  realitj-.  The  pnce  will  differ 
with  different  products,  but  certainly 
shale  oil  from  oU  shale  Is  one  of  the  best 
opportunities,  and  one  of  the  biggest  and 
mo6t  available  to  the  technological 
know*how  of  this  country.  But  It  still 
takes  a  price  to  free  oU  from  the  shale, 
because  it  Is  a  more  expensive  operation 
than  some  other  methods. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Would  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  for  just  a  moment? 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
-semor  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  at  this 
moment,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  in  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  suggested  use  of  oil  shale  to 
alleviate  the  fuels  and  energies  shortages 
in  this  country. 

As  the  two  Senators  have  indicated, 
there  are  areas  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  and  other  regions  of  the  West 
that  contain  tremendous  resources  of  oil 
sliale. 

I  recall  my  vi^ts  to  Colorado  in  coc- 
nection  with  energy  research  programs 
being  carried  on  there.  In  the  mld- 
forties,  I  also  coauthored  with  the  then 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  Senator 
O'Mahoney  a  synthetic  liquid  fuels  act. 
At  that  time  we  were  not  interested 
In  determining  whether  oU  shale  could 
be  used  as  an  energy  source  or  whether 
coal  could  be  processed  Into  gasoline. 
Prankly  we  knew  that  we  had  a  chal- 
lenge in  this  country  because  we  were 
engaged  In  World  War  n  and  Oerman 
submarines  were  lurking  off  the  Atlantic 
coast.  That  is  why  we  were  carrying  on 
a  research  program  on  the  use  of  oil 
shale  and  on  the  use  of  coal  to  make 
gasoline. 

Jutt  30  years  ago.  oo  Nevember  8.  in 
company  with  Arthur  Hyde.  I  flew  from 


Morgantown.  W.  Va.^  to  the  Wa&hington, 
DC.  National  Airport  in  a  single-engine 
Pairchild  aircraft  that  was  fueled  with 
gasoline   made   from    coal 

That  was  30  years  ago,  I  say  to  my 
knowledgeable  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  at  that  point,  where 
did  the  coal  from  from?  1  am  Just 
curious. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  coal  c*me  from 
West  Virginia.  It  was  processed,  however, 
at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Laboratory  in 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  So.  we  can  give  credit  to 
those  two  States. 

I  recall  that  170  miles  of  flying  with 
some  trepidation.  As  the  Senator  can 
well  understand,  we  were  coming  across 
the  Allegheniea  on  gasoline  made  from 
coftl:  at  a  time,  very  frankly,  when  it 
was  generally  felt  that  aircraft  fuel  must 
be  processed  from  petroleum. 

We  were  met  at  the  National  Airport 
by  former  Senator  O'Mahoney,  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  He  gave  much 
thought  to  the  matter  of  synthetic  fuels. 
LAter  we  were  to  call  for  these  projects 
such  as  oil  shale  These  technologies 
could  have  served  as  a  backstop  for  what 
we  are  now  experiencing  We  knew  then 
In  the  mid-forties  that  they  would  be 
needed  to  have  energy  self -sufficiency 
within  the  United  SUtes  of  America 

It  does  not  do  much  good  to  talk  about 
yesteryears,  however.  It  Is  almost  tragic 
to  realize  the  apathy  and  the  compla- 
cency which  for  so  long  have  character- 
ized not  so  much  the  American  people 
but,  frankly,  the  very  doorstep  of  the  ad- 
ministration over  this  period.  This  has 
been  true  whatever  administration  or 
political  party  has  been  In  power  and  at 
the  doorstep  of  Congress — whichever 
party  might  have  been  In  power. 

Through  the  years,  we  simply  have 
taken  for  granted  that  our  resources  were 
going  to  be  inexhaustible  We  knew  this 
was  not  so  then,  and  we  have  since  be- 
come Increasingly  aware  that  there  Is  a 
very  severe  energy  shortage. 

In  a  very  real  sense— and  I  am  not 
critical — we  are  moving  on  the  confer- 
ence report  as  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  conferees  on  an  Energy 
Emergency  Act.  I  am  not  critical:  each 
man  has  his  own  responsibility  But  that 
conference  report  was  signed  bv  the  con- 
ferees, we  brought  It  Ui  the  Senate,  and 
we  should  have  been  able  to  vote  on  Ita 
provisions:  If  necessary,  striking  1  or  2, 
to  secxuT  the  overall  passage.  This  legis- 
lation has  been  brought  from  the  con- 
ference after  most  careful  consideration 
Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President,  wll]  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  yield. 
Mr  HANSEN  I  may  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  been 
eminently  fair  in  calling  attention,  on 
many  occasions,  to  the  profit  figures  of 
various  Industries  throughout  the  coun- 
try It  was  he  who  first  placed  in  the 
RECORD  a  list  of  proflu  that  were  ex- 
perienced last  year  compared  with  those 
in  the  oU  Industry:  some  of  the  news- 
papers— some  of  the  bigger  ones  In  the 
Bast,  which  for  the  moment  mu.';t  remain 
nameless— as  well  as  some  of  the  TV  net- 
works and  other  mdustrles  In  America. 


I  should  like  to  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  willingness,  always,  to  slate 
fairly  and  objectively  wliat  the  facte  are 
I  agree  with  him  most  enthasla.sHcaUy, 
as  I  agreed  with  my  good  friend  from 
Maine  Mr  Muskje<  when  he  made  the 
excellent  comment  he  made  in  confer- 
ence so  long  ago— was  it  only  last 
night? — that  we  .should  look  at  some  of 
the  issues  and  decide  what  we  really 
need  to  do  and  to  get  started  on  it  now 

I  salute  my  friend  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  leadership  in  helping  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  that  I  think  is 
basic  to  an  objective  position  that  we 
now  need  to  hare  If  we  su-e  going  to  do 
the  right  tiling  for  the  countrj- 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  SenaUjr  and  I  .shall  not 
continue  my  colloquy  longer  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr. 
Bartlett  '  was  really  in  colloquy  WTth  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Nevertheless.  30  years  ago  we  had 
the  knowledge,  the  know-how,  and  the 
expertise  to  process  coal  into  gasoline. 
Yet  30  years  later  our  country  is  not 
energy  self-sufBclent;  but  we  have  a  coal 
supply  adequate  for  300  to  400  years.  We 
had  the  capability  to  develop  this  re- 
source along  with  other  energy  supplies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  It  is  rather  tragic  I  sav  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  HANSEN  It  certainly  seems  so  to 
me 

I  -should  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  and  also  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  a  ques- 
tion Much  criticism  has  been  heaped 
upon  the  coal  Industry  for  having  failed 
to  anticipate  what  would  be  needed  In 
the  year  1973  Why  has  it  not  got  on  with 
the  business  of  coal  gasification? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  And  coal  ilquefac- 
tlon? 

Mr  HANSEN  And  coal  liquefaction? 
Why  has  It  not  moved  in  the  area  of 
magnetohydrodynamlcs,  whereby  coal 
could  be  directed  or  turned  into  energy, 
I  am  referring  to  the  process  of  firing 
particle*  of  coal  through  an  electrical 
Impulse  field  of  some  kind  or  other,  which 
results  In  the  generation  of  direct  cur- 
rent electricity 

But  I  would  ask  niy  friend  from  West 
Virginia  if  ihe  price  of  naturu;  ga.s,  in  his 
judgment,  had  anything  to  do  with  dis- 
couraging the  coal  indu'^try  from  com- 
mitting the  kind  of  dollars  that  many 
people  think  were  necessary  in  order  to 
get  on  with  this  Job  of  developing  the 
technology  to  a  higher  state  of  perfecUon 
than  we  now  find  It  showing. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  price  of  new  nat'jral  gas  has 
been  too  low  Thus  the  exploration  for 
natural  ga.s  could  not  go  forward  a,-;  fast 
as  needed  to  meet  demand 

We  also  understand  that  there  are 
terrific  costs  of  opening  new  coal  mlne«  to 
this  country:  what  Ls  the  return  on  In- 
vestment In  a  cofil  mine  operation'  Per- 
haps 2  5  percent  to  4  percent. 

Yet.  when  I  think  of  the  return  on 
equity,  let  us  say,  In  the  appliance  lnda<*- 
try— in  the  last  9  months— It  is  16  5 
percent  In  automobiles,  17.5  percent  in 
building  material,  14  5  percent:  In  chem- 
icals. 14  percent:  In  drugs,  19  9  percent. 
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In  electronics,  15.2  percent:  in  food,  13 
percent,  in  In.'^truments,  15  percent:  In 
office  equipment  and  computers,  16  6 
percent,  and  in  publishing,  13  9  percent. 
Certainly  a  logical  and  ver>-  natural  ques- 
tion, considering  these  situation'  before 
us.  Is  where  are  the  terrific  investment 
going  to  come  for  the  exploration  for  oil 
and  gas  and  for  the  production  of  coal. 
The  pre.>;ent  situation  Is  almost  intoler- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  expecting 
the  necessary-  huge  investments  to  be 
made  Meanwhile  we  have  relied  upon 
the  importation  of  petroleum  from  coun- 
tries in  South  America,  North  Africa, 
and  the  Middle  East 

This  is  a  situation  which  has  not  only 
been  fraught  »ith  danger,  but  which  has 
brought  this  countn.  frankly,  almost  to 
the  brink  of  disaster.  ThLs  is  particularly 
true  from  the  standpoint  of  operating  our 
economy  which  should  be  built  upon 
energy  self-sufficiency. 

It  is  my  desire  to  support  this  confer- 
ence report,  even  though  there  have  been 
disagreements.  I  also  believe  we  should 
act  before  the  day  is  out.  The  country  ex- 
pects it  to  be  done  The  American  peo- 
ple generally  look  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  do  this  job: 
and  I  do  not  helieve  that  the  President  of 
the  Umted  States  will  veto  what  is  done 
by  Congress  is  this  matter, 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  this  colloquy  with  the  Senator,  and  to 
point  out  the  need  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas,  the  production  of 
coal,  and  the  production  of  oil,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels.  There  are  many  possibilities  m  this 
country  as  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
has  mentioned. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  tragic  situation 
at  the  prr.sent  time,  because  of  our  failure 
to  come  to  grips  with  tliis  problem  as  we 
should  h.ave  done 

Mr.  H.'VNSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thtmk 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  for  hi.s  great  help  iu 
bringing  about  a  better  and  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  facts  are,  hoping 
tliat  It  might  result  in  our  being  able  to 
make  a  .sounder  and  clearer  judgment  In 
a  matter  that  is  of  extreme  concern  to 
every  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  speaking  before 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I  en- 
gaged In  colloquy  about  the  fact  that  the 
oU  industry-  now  Is  being  UAA  that  a^ 
prices  go  up,  it  will  be  faced  with  law- 
.sults  seeking  rebates  This  is  implicit  In 
the  bill  we  have  before  us. 

Thus,  the  indu.<;try  is  now  told  that  if 
prices  go  up  It  will  be  faced  with  law- 
suits seeking  rebates  Thas,  the  industry 
is  put  in  the  dilemma  that  if  prices  go  up 
and,  as  a  result,  profits  are  reinvested  In 
the  search  for  new  energy,  it  will  be  sued 
Or,  If  prices  do  not  ri.se,  the  industry  will 
not  have  the  capital  it  needs  to  reinvest 
in  the  search  lor  more  energy,  and  the 
industry'  will  be  blamed  for  failing  to  in- 
crease supply. 

Thus,  the  industry  is  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion that  no  matter  what  It  does  It  will 
be  damned.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  my  col- 
leagues how  they  can  avoid  being  fairly 
and  properly  blamed  by  the  electorate  If 
they  cast  their  vote  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  energy  bill. 


Mr.  President.  I  think  that  In  order 
to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of 
what  the  facts  are  before  us,  I  would 
like  to  read  from  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  to- 
day. The  editorial  Is  entitled  "Veto  the 
Energy  Bill."  and  it  begins : 

Sen  Henry  Jackson  says  it  would  be  "utter 
nonsense"  to  believe  President  Nixon  might 
veto  the  emergency  energy  legislation  that 
CongresB  has  threshed  out  After  all,  Con- 
gress Is  going  home  for  the  holidays  and 
would nt  be  able  to  put  together  another 
bUl  until  next  year  some  time  Then  where 
would  Mr   Nixon  be"' 

In  the  ideal  poeltlon  It  seems  to  us,  surely 
he  d  be  better  off  without  any  bill  at  all  than 
to  put  his  signature  to  the  package  Congress 
has  designed  The  measure  contains  a  few 
provLslons  that  the  administration's  energy 
people  would  Uke  to  have,  but  none  thej 
cant  do  without  Mr  Nixon  wouldn't  be  able 
to  lower  speed  limits  across  the  nation,  but 
the  states  can  do  that  and  many  of  them 
have  It  would  give  the  President  d«  jxire 
authority  to  force  oU  refiners  to  produce  leas 
gasoline  and  more  heating  oU,  but  he  al- 
ready has  de  fcu'lo  power  to  do  so  At  this 
stage  of  the  game  the  oil  companies  know 
they  had  better  do  anything  Energy  Czar 
William  Simon  suggests  that  Is  humanly 
p<j68lble,  or  the  full  political  wrath  of  Wash- 
ington will  be  visited  upon  them. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  the  Jackson  legis- 
lation is  its  grant  of  authority  to  Mr.  Nlion 
to  ration  gasoline  Prom  past  experience 
with  such  congressional  generosity  in  deal- 
ing out  power  Mr  Nixon  must  realize  that 
onoe  he  accepts  that  authority  he  will  be 
buUdozed  Into  exercising  It  The  past  experi- 
ence, of  course,  was  with  wage-and-prlce 
controls  Once  Congress  gave  Mr  Nlxon  the 
|X)wer  to  exercise  thoee  controls.  It  was  no 
longer  Interested  In  holding  federal  spend- 
ing and  the  Pe<l  felt  it  could  relax  monetary 
policy  Although  Mr  Nlxon  opposed  use  of 
controls  and  resisted  for  a  long  whUe,  It 
was  the  only  weapon  he  had.  and  he  finally 
succumbed  when  the  clamor  for  controls 
reached  a  fever  pitch. 

So  t<»o  with  Senator  Jackson's  energy  bill, 
which  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  Trojan 
Horse  that  will  force  the  nation  Into  ration- 
ing. Once  It  delivers  that  authority  to  the 
President,  Congress  will  show  not  the  aitght- 
est  Interest  m  any  alternatives  to  rationing 
that  the  President  and  his  energy  people 
have  In  mind.  What's  worse,  the  Jackaon 
bill  gives  the  FYesldent  uniimtted  authority 
only  when  It  comes  to  rationing. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  3rleld? 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLErrr  Senator,  on  this 
whole  energy  area,  am  I  correct  that  the 
prloe  of  gas  is  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  one  of  the  real  problems  of  having 
sufficient  incentive  for  sufBcient  drilling 
to  provide  the  supplies?  Has  it  not  not 
only  reduced  the  supplies  of  gas  but  be- 
cause of  its  environmental  desirability 
as  a  fuel  and  Its  low  cost,  based  on  the 
BTUs,  has  been  such  difficult  competi- 
tion to  oil  and  to  coal  that  it  has  tended 
to  keep  those  prices  down  and  hence 
those  supplies  down? 

It  seems  to  me  that  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  Ls  a  vital  claim  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  us  representing  our  own 
States  tends  to  look  at  it  solely  from 
our  owTi  point  of  view,  but  In  the  case  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  at  the  present 
time  our  intrastate  price  of  gas  is  around 
63  cents — it  might  be  as  high  as  65  cents. 
We  have  had  an  adequate  supply  which 


has  been  a  result  of  a  significant  increase 
in  the  drilling  One  of  our  utilities  has 
the  second  largest  amount  of  reser^'es  of 
natural  gas  of  an.v  utility  in  the  coun- 
try. Our  posluon  is  that  we  would  like 
to  share  this  gas  at  the  same  price  to 
other  States  through  the  interstate  mar- 
ket but,  of  course,  at  the  present  time, 
this  is  impossible.  Someone  in  another 
State  who  might  be  willing  to  pay  the 
same  price  we  pay  ourselves  legally,  can- 
not do  so. 

But  because  of  this  situation  of  hav- 
ing gas  In  our  State  available,  we  have 
been  attracting  industry  Into  the  State, 
although  from  a  selfish  point  of  view 
one  might  take  the  position  of  favoring 
the  status  quo,  but  that  does  not  solve 
the  basic  problem  of  energy  for  the  en- 
tire country. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Buckley 
amendment,  on  which  we  voted  tiie  oiher 
day — and  I  am  sorry  that  more  Senators 
might  not  have  heard  the  debate — was 
a  way  to  provide  additional  gas  at  a  free 
market  price.  Those  utilities  and  those 
industries  in  those  States  wanting  addi- 
tional gas  at  this  free  market  price,  to 
pay  It  for  new  and  additional  gas  only, 
and  that  the  renegotiation  of  contracts 
provided  in  that  bill  can  be  committed 
only  With  the  approval  of  the  FPC,  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  I  analyzed  it  from 
a  distance  of  halfway  across  the  coun- 
try, the  plight  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  sufficient  energies,  I  find  some  diffi- 
culty understanding  the  position  of  those 
who  are  reluctant  to  have  a  free  market 
or  to  have  additional  supplies  coming 
from  this  country 

I  noticed  an  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  sometime  ago  that  they  plan  to 
add  to  the  gas  available  in  Washington, 
s-as  processed  from  naphtha,  which  would 
be  synthetic  and  would  cost,  available  to 
the  gas  company  In  Washington,  about 
$1  50  a  thousand  cubic  feet 

This  would  increase  the  total  amount 
available  to  the  utility  for  distribution 
to  the  people  in  Washington  by  10  per- 
cent. 

I  know  that  there  is.  in  addition  to  the 
synthetic  fuels,  liquefied  natural  gas 
available  by  import  from  foreign  coun- 
tries— Algeria  Eind  others.  I  know  that 
some  of  those  in  the  Northeast  have  had 
contracts  for  the  acqul.sition  of  liquefied 
natural  gas,  but  the  contracts  have  not 
been  fulfilled. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  comparison 
of  the  price  of  natural  gas  in  this  country 
shows  it  competes  quite  well  with  other 
sources,  even  including  the  importation 
of  gas,  if  available,  in  additional  quanti- 
ties from  Canada 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
call in  recent  months,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  far  back,  but  this  Senator's  recol- 
lection is  that  according  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  before  they  made 
the  first  price  awljustment.  they  recog- 
nized that  It  was  costing  more  to  carry 
on  the  exploration,  the  wUdcattlng,  and 
the  production  activities  on  a  l.OOO  cubic 
feet  basis,  cost-wise  than  a  discoverer  or 
a  producer  of  natural  gas  could  legally 
receive  for  that  gas  If  it  were  commit- 
ted to  the  typical  Interstate  gas  line.  I 
ask  my  colleague  if  that  is  true? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  that  is. 
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Mr.  HANSEN,  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  not 
too  manjr  months  ago  this  unrealistic 
price  that  had  been  nxed  by  the  PM- 
eral  Power  Commission  and  had  not  been 
changed  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of  costs, 
resulted  In  a  situation  where  there  was 
ahsolutelj-  no  Incentive  for  anyone  to  go 
out  and  try  to  discover  a  new  gas  well. 
Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr  BARTLETT  Yes.  I  would  tell  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  he  is  eminently  correct.  I  might 
mention  that  I  have  some  figures  before 
me  showing  the  new  gas  commltmenta 
in  the  Peomlan  Basin  from  1966-70. 

For  the  year  19«6.  In  the  intrastate 
market.  In  Texas,  18  3  percent  of  the  gas 
was  committed  Intrastate,  and  83  7  per- 
cent Interstate,  for  a  total  commitment 
of  1  billion  cubic  feet  or  178  trillion  cubic 
feet. 

In  1967.  It  nas  21  8  percent  Intrastate, 
increasing  and  dropping  In  the  Interstate 
market  to  78.2  percent 

A  year  later.  1968.  it  Jumped  to  87.2 
percent  In  the  Intrastate  market  and  12.8 
percent  In  the  Interstate  market.  The 
amount  was  156  trillion  cubic  feet. 

In  1969.  It  dropped  slightly  to  83  3  per- 
cent In  the  Intrastate  market,  and  Inter- 
state was  16.7  percent. 

But  for  the  first  half  of  1970.  It  went 
up  to  90  9  percent  In  the  IntrasUte  mar- 
ket and  9.1  percent  Interstate,  for  113  4 
trillion  cubic  feet. 

This  menns.  of  course,  the  point  the 
Senator  made,  the  realistic  fact  of  life, 
that  those  who  have  the  gas  to  sell  are 
selling  It  to  the  person  who  pays  him  the 
higher  price.  The  price  Is  roughly,  at 
least  in  our  State.  53  cents  compared  to 
22  or  23  cents. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  look 
at  this  from  the  consiimers"  point  of  view 
in  the  Ea.<it  and  use  the  figures  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  It  Ukes  about  57  cents  or 
60 — rather,  about  37  cents  to  transport 
the  gas  here  from  the  Southwest.  Today 
It  costs  about  23  cents  on  the  average 
That  brings  this  up  to  atwut  60  cents  Into 
the  city  gates  of  Washington.  DC 

With  the  distribution  cost  of  $1.25, 
that  brings  the  total  cost  to  about  $1.85 
If  the  cost  Is  mcreased  by  40  cents,  going 
from  23  cents  to  63  cents,  which  is  the 
market  In  our  State,  then  the  cost  would 
go  up  from  »1  83  to  $2  25  But  It  would 
only  be  a  very  small  amount,  because  It 
would  be  the  new  gas,  imder  the  Buckley 
amendment,  and  It  would  be  rolled  Into 
the  existing  gas. 

The  point  I  am  tr>-lng  to  make  Is  that 
It  would  be  supplemental  to  the  existing 
gas,  to  the  exlstmg  contract,  but  It  would 
be  considerably  cheaper  than  the  10-per- 
cent increase  that  Is  going  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  citizens  of  Washmgton  by  the 
processing  *of  naphtha,  which  will  cost 
II  50  a  thousand  at  the  city  gate 

So  It  aeems  that  It  would  be  a  more 
reliable  source,  because  the  naphtha  un- 
doutotedly  would  be  Imported;  It  would  be 
a  lower-cost  product,  and  one  which 
would  not  involve  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance-of- trade  deficit  It  would  lead  me  to 
think  that  the  purchaser  would  want  to 
buy  the  gas  within  this  country 

It  ««ems  to  me  that  our  choice  l5 
whether  we  are  going  to  buy  energy  from 
domestic  producers  or  whether  we  are 
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going  to  buy  It  from  foreign  producers 
and  increase  their  capabilities  or  in- 
crease our  own. 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  aak  this  of  the  Sena- 
tor, at  this  point;  One  of  the  disturbing 
things,  to  me.  In  the  btU  before  us  is 
that  we  have  a  whole  section  that  deals 
with  windfall  profits,  with  price  fixing 
The  whole  thrust  of  the  proponents  of 
this  secUon,  I  believe,  is  intended  to 
paint  the  picture  that  the  oil  Industry 
wears  a  black  hat,  that  Its  profits  have 
far  exceeded  those  of  any  other  segment 
of  American  Industry,  that  we  have  to 
have  price  fixing,  that  there  Is  going  to 
l)e  gouging  In  everything,  and  that  we 
can  go  ahead  and  solve  our  problems,  as 
I  said  earlier,  simply  by  passing  this  bill, 
failing  completeiy.  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  pointed  out.  to  recognize 
that  we  do  not  solve  anything  simply  by 
spreading  the  misery  around,  simply  by 
trying  to  make  not  enough  do  for  more 
and  more  people.  We  have  to  get  more 
supply  going. 

The  incongruous  aspect  of  the  whole 
picture,  when  we  talk  about  prices.  Is 
that  we  find  the  typical  barrel  of  crude 
produced  in  this  country  selling  for  per- 
haps $4  or  $5  per  barrel  Is  that  about 
right? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  About  |4  25. 
Mr    HANSEN.  I  read  In  a  newspaper 
a  couple  of  days  ago  that  a  contract  had 
been  entered  Into.  I  believe  with  some 
Nigerian  producers,  for  $17  40  a  barrel 
We  hav«  kept  the  price  of  natural  gas 
down,  so  that  there  was  no  reason  at  all 
for  the  coal  Industry  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing about  gasification,  liquefaction  or 
the  development  of  the  MHD  process  for 
generating  electricity.  At  the  same  time 
weare  Importing  liquefied  LNG.  or  have 
been,  from  Algeria,  which  Is  costing  us 
all  the  way  from  $1  10  or  $1  20  to  as  much 
as  II  50  or  II  80  per  MCP.  Are  those  fig- 
ures some  place  In  the  ballpark'' 

Mr  BARTLETT  Yes  Those  are  the 
estimates  that  are  generally  given  But 
I  understand  that  Algeria  has  chosen  not 
to  deliver  on  some  of  those  contracts 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  suppose  they  could 
very  well. 

Of  course,  that  means  one  thing :  There 
Is  going  to  be  less  and  less  to  go  around 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  pointed  out 
In  our  conference  last  night,  we  can 
whistle  around  and  take  all  the  Ume  we 
choose;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  If  we 
do  not  Uke  these  steps  now.  If  we  do  not 
Institute  some  conservation  measures 
immediately,  when  It  Lb  cold  and  when 
the  sun  has  gone  south.  If  we  continue  on 
without  taking  those  steps  which  most 
people  agree  should  be  taken  now,  there 
will  not  be  enough  left  to  get  us  through 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  any  fashion  that 
Will  be  acceptable  to  the  average 
American. 

We  are  going  to  be  faced  with  cold 
homes,  with  schools  clo»ed  Some  already 
are  closing  I  see  that  some  of  the  col- 
leges, particularly  those  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  SUtea.  have  a  longer 
Christmas  vacation  planned  than  would 
be  normal  Public  schools  are  going  to  be 
closed  In  greater  and  greater  numbers 
Factories  wlU  be  closed  People  will  be 
out  of  Jobs,  which  brings  about.  In  the 
minds  of  some,  the  reasons  for  the  pro- 


vision In  this  bill  that  we  will  pay  any- 
body for  as  much  as  2  years  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  If  he  is  able  to 
demonstrate — as  I  recall  the  language— 
that  his  employment  was  a  direct  result 
of  any  of  these  plans  that  have  been 
implemented  by  government  In  trying  to 
conserve  energy. 

So  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  those 
people  who  are  such  ardent  advocates  for 
the  Government's  taking  some  steps  are 
so  blinded  to  the  supply  .side  of  the  pic- 
ture and  are  so  Insistent  that  we  keep 
this  provision  In  the  bill.  That  L>  what  we 
are  talking  about 

Mr    B.^RTLETT    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HANSEN  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    BARTLETT.    Considerable    evi- 
dence was  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  as  to  the 
additional  amount  of  funds  needed  to 
develop    our    resources    of    oil    and    gas. 
What  amounts  are  necessary,  according 
to  the  Senator's  best  Judgment,  as  to  the 
amount   required    to    have    this   Nation 
make  big  strides  toward  self-sufHcleno? 
Mr  HANSEN  The  amount  of  capital^ 
Mr  BARTLETT.  Yes. 
Mr  HANSEN.  The  best  answer  I  could 
give  to  that  question  would  be  simply 
to  quote  what  the  Chase  Manhattan  oil 
economists  have  concluded    They  have 
been  studying  this  problem    They  have 
been  keeping  very  close  touch  with  the 
Industry  over  the  years   It  is  my  under- 
standing that  John  Winger  and  his  as- 
sociates— and  I  believe  they  are  highly 
regarded   not   only   nationally   but   also 
internationally    as    authorities    In    the 
field— have  said  that  in  order  to  have  the 
degree   of   self-sulBclency   they   believe 
this  Nation  should  have  by  1985.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Industry  to  have  at 
Its  disposal  one  trillion.  350  million  dol- 
lars: and  they  go  on  to  point  out  that  the 
average  rate  of  return  to  the  Industry  has 
been  around  8  percent. 

If  we  were  to  make  any  appreciable 
progress  at  all.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
at  least  double  that  rate  of  return.  If  we 
hope  to  have  anything  at  all  Uke  the 
amount  of  capital  nece.^.sary  to  drill  the 
deeper  wells,  to  explore  our  coa-stal 
waters,  to  institute  secondary  and  ter- 
tian' recovery  efforts,  which,  as  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows,  can  offer  an  Immediate 
degree  of  relief.  It  would  not  be  enough, 
but  It  can  offer  Immediate  help  If  we 
keep  those  stripper  wells  pumping  that 
a  few  of  our  friends  from  the  Northeast. 
a  few  years  ago.  were  saying  ought  to  be 
plugged  and  abandoned.  They  were 
crltlclxlng  the  Nation's  energy  policy  at 
that  time  by  saying  that  we  should  for- 
get about  the  oil  Industry  generally  In 
the  United  States  and  go  over  to  the 
Middle  East,  where  It  was  low  priced. 
abundant,  and  readily  available.  They 
said.  •  L«t  us  buy  It  over  there  and  we 
can  bring  It  back  in  this  country  and 
save  the  consumers  of  America  billions 
of  dollars  " 

The  RIO  Oil  Import  Task  Force  study 
assured  that  this  was  costing  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  |5  billion  a  year  They 
said.  "We  will  go  over  there  and  buy  It, 
put  a  tax  on  It.  and  replenish  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  same  time," 
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Mr.   MAN.SFTED.  Mr.  President,  will 

theSe;-aU.r  yuld  briefly? 
Mr.  HANSEN   I  yield, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Does  the  Senator  In- 
tend to  maintain  the  floor  all  evening  or 
does  he  Intend  to  let  others  spesik  on  the 
bill  this  evening? 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  my  esteemed 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  that  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  an  effort  Is  being 
made  right  now  to  reach  an  accord  on 
what  may  be  conLaliied  in  this  bill  and 
what  WlU  be  taken  from  It :  and  If  that 
effort  is  successful.  I  would  be  hopeful. 
as  quickly  a^  there  is  a  resolution  of  this 
issue,  to  yield  the  floor  and  be  done  with 
this  matter. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  those  who 
would  seek  to  have  other  artio:i.s  taken 
at  this  time  that  mlKht  prejudice  that 
effort.  So  I  must  say  it  will  be  my  pur- 
pose as  long  as  I  am  able  to  hang  onto 
the  floor  wMle  there  Is  hope  tliat  the 
negotiators  can  come  up  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  matter 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  emissaries  from  the  White 
House  have  been  close  to  the  Senate  all 
afternoon  attempting  to  tell  Senators,  at 
least  on  this  side,  what  kind  of  bill  they 
want  and  what  kind  of  bill  they  think 
we  should  pass. 

After  all.  this  Is  a  government  of  co- 
equal branches  under  the  Constitution. 
There  may  be  proposals  which  Senators 
themselves  have,  without  any  outside  in- 
terference. I  assume  by  Mr.  Ash.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  a  representative  of  Mr.  Simon, 
or  at  least  that  is  the  information  which 
has  been  conveyed  to  me. 

If  the  Senate  Is  going  to  be  held  hos- 
tage because  of  something  which  the 
White  House  wants  and  If  Members  are 
going  to  continue  to  hold  the  floor,  as 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  and  others  have  been 
doing  this  afternoon,  I  do  not  know  why 
we  have  a  Senate.  If  we  cannot  make  up 
our  minds,  rightly  or  wrongly,  then  I 
think  we  ought  to  consider  the  abolition 
of  the  Senate  as  an  Institution. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  does  have  a 
proposal  which  he  wishes  to  make.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
does  have  an  alternate  approach  which 
some  of  us  think  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration.  The 
Senate  may  not  buy  It.  but  It  Is  mv  belief 
that  If  re  keep  on  conducting  the  cha- 
rade which  has  marked  the  Senate  all  af- 
ternoon, we  are  going  to  end  up  with  no 
bill  at  all  or  a  bill  which  wnll  have  only 
a  title.  Implicating  the  use  of  the  word 
"energy,"  It  would  be  meaningless  and 
It  will  not  be  conducive  to  what  the  In- 
terior Cnmmltt^e  and  the  Senate  as  a 
who!.'  e:;dpavore(i  to  do  Some  days  ago. 
s.  :  .^  s  i  d  >  f  that  while  these  nego- 
Uai:  ■  H.-p  ,^'  ::,M  on  between  some  Re- 
publicans ari  'Y.p  White  Hou.sp  repre- 
sentatives u.a;  ir.f  Senate  would  be  given 
the  opporturuty  to  consider  proposals  of 
Its  own. 
This   is   a   pretty   sorry   performance 


when  we  have  to  depend  on  people  from 
the  White  House  meeting  in  the  Vice 
President's  room  for  the  purpase  of  try- 
ing to  tell  us — trying  to  tell  us — what 
kind  of  bill  we  .should  enact,  and  tliat  hVA 
to  be  dictated  by  them  It  ls  a  sorry  day 
for  the  Senate  when  an  event  of  that  kind 
has  gained  the  currency  u  ha.s  on  this 
particular  occasion  and  I  say  it  with  the 
deepest  regret  because  ot  my  high  regard 
for  the  Senate  a.s  an   institution, 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Montana  Let  me  say  that  despite 
his  anguLsh  I  would  hope  he  would  not 
give  further  consideration  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Senate  as  an  institution  I 
think  it  still  has  some  very  good  years 
left,  and  de.spiLe  my  frustrations  having 
been  on  the  laslng  side  at  times,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  leadership  of  the  Sena'tor 
from  Montana  I  have  renewed  faith  and 
inspiration  In  the  Senate  as  an  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  H.^NSEN,  I  vleld. 
Mr,  HUGH  SCOTT,  Mr,  President,  I 
would  say  that  I  would  not  want  any  mis- 
apprehension to  exist  here.  We  have  a:i 
had,  several  times  at  several  points, 
tried  to  work  out  a  solution  where  the 
Senate  could  work  responsibly,  and  send 
legislation  to  the  House;  and  notwith- 
standing the  problems  in  the  other 
body— they  appear  to  be  very  firm  and 
up  to  now  unyielding,  at  a  time  when 
we  would  hope  for  a  greater  spirit  of 
compromise  and  conciliation.  But  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  referred  to 
Republicans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Republicans  meet- 
ing with  White  House  representatives. 
The  consultations  which  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  referred  to 
prevloasly  happened  to  be  between 
Democratic  and  Republic  Senators  onl%- 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes  What  was 
going  on,  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  (Mr.  Long  > .  and  some  Sen- 
ators of  the  Committee  on  the  Interior 
have  been  meeting  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee  'Mr.  Jack- 
son) .  Some  of  the  meetings  are  still  go- 
ing on. 

I  would  not  want  it  to  apf)ear  that  this 
is  a  party  division  within  the  Senate,  be- 
cause there  are  Membe.'-s  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  hold  differing  opinions 
on  this. 

What  the  leadership  has  been  trylrig 
to  do  Is  to  compromi.se  tlia.se  differences, 
and  I  believe  If  we  go  awhlie  longer  we 
may  be  able  to  do  that, 

I  have  suggested  instead  of  some 
20  points  of  differenre  we  confine  our- 
selves to  three  or  four  Some  progress 
is  being  made  on  that  right  nou  I  ho;x: 
we  will  have  an  answer  on  that  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  depends  on  the  views  of 
the  Senators  I  mentioned.  Including  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fl.nance 
who  quite  rightlj-  feels  some  measures  In 
this  bill  should  have  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  In  a  revenue 
measure 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  there? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT    I  yield. 


Mr,  M.^NSFIZUD,  Agreement  has  been 
reached  on  thai  aspect,  section  112. 
Mr   JACKSON   That  is  right.  It  is  the 

.>ection  relating  t*,.  windfall  profits,  which 
relates  m  turn  t<;  e.xce.ss  profits,  which 
Is  a  matter  m  the  .!'^risd:ction  normally 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee, 

Mr,  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  but  I  know  he  has  been  in 
con-sultation  on  that  and  the  other  point, 
and  there  are  other  revenue  features  In 
the  bill. 

But  what  is  much  more  important  Is 
that  the  Senate  shall  do  Its  job  and  pass 
some  legislation  and  send  it  over  to  the 
other  body,  hopefully  for  passage, 

Mr    M.\NSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senatxjr  in  that  respect 
that  we  are  being  given  no  opportunity 
to  act.  Not  onij'  was  that  particular  sec- 
tion  which   the   Republican  leader  re- 
ferred to  agreed  to  for  abolishment,  but 
also  the  most  serious  consideration  was 
being  given  to  a  bill  which  would  expire 
on  April  1.  So  there  has  been,  among  the 
Senators,  and  the  Senators  only,  meet- 
ings   which   have   arrived   at   tentative 
agreements— I  think  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. While  I  do  not  approve  personally 
of  some  of  these  agreements,  neverthe- 
less they  have  been  made  by  a  sizable 
majority  of  those  who  met  in  session 
three  time*  today  for  long  periods  of  time 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  we  are 
getting  near— at  least  they  are  getting 
near — an  agreement  since  the  majority 
leader  and  I  have  been  acting  more  or 
less  as  mediators.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  question  whether  or  not  Congress 
should  have  the  right  to  veto,  even  ret- 
roactively,  the   right  of   the   President 
during  the  recess  to  put  a  stop  to  gasoline 
sales  on  certain  days.  I  think,  if  we  are 
going  to  conserve  energy,  we  ought  at 
least  give  the  President  the  authority 
by  law.   through  his   administrator,   to 
stop  gasoline  sales  and  conserve  energy. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  on 
this  side  that  that  ought  not  to  be  In 
the  bill.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  things  we  are 
talking  about,  because  U  it  stajs  in  the 
bill,  the  other  body  can  come  hack  after 
the  21st  of  Januan.-  and  veto  whatever 
the  President  did  during  the  recess  with 
relation  to  the  conservation  of  energy, 
the    lighting    of    commercial    building' 
sales  of  gasoline.  I  myself  think  it  would 
cause  economic  chaos  in  the  country  if 
it  were  done 

That  is  one  of  the  present  sticking 
points  that  we  are  trying  to  work  out.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  a  simple  matter.  I  my- 
self have  not  seen  the  representatives 
from  the  Wliit^e  House  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  referred  to  a  moment 
.ajc  .^fter  I  went  out  of  Uiere  I  talked  to 
.'.-.m  to  see  who  was  there 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr,  President,  if  I  could 
ma>.e  an  observation,  let  me  say  that 
dunn.e  the  conference  on  this  energy  bill 
I  discerned  no  enthus.asm  at  all  on  the 
part  of  the  conferees  to  ass-amp  the  'ob 
that  the  administration  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform  It  seems  not  too  un- 
usual thin  that  fhe.T  would  be  repre- 
sentatives from  the  admlnlsl.ration  up 
here  because  time  aftf r  lime  after  time 
In  the  2  daj-s  and  2  long  nights  that  we 
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were  trying  to  get  together  on  this  bill, 
no  one — no  one — wanted  to  spell  out  how 
we  would  go  atx>ut  achieving  go&b  that 
would  result  in  an  equitable  distribution 
oX  the  energy  we  have  in  the  country  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  fair  treatment  of 
people  on  the  other — how  we  were  going 
to  ration,  how  we  were  going  to  con- 
serve There  was  no  one  there  doing  that 
I  )uiow  It  may  be  that  oftentimes  we 
see  representatives  from  the  administra- 
tion here  actually  confenin«  with  con- 
ferees and  with  the  leadership,  but  I 
Just  have  to  observe  to  my  good  fnend 
the  majority  leader  that  we  asked  sev- 
eral times — those  of  us  on  the  confer- 
ence— If  those  persons  who  wanted  to 
have  the  right  to  veto  any  presidential 
action  or  any  action  taken  by  the  energy 
czar,  so-called,  would  like  to  take  his 
job  and  spell  It  out  In  order  not  to  have 
this  hlatiis  existing  between  now  and  15 
days  after  the  21st  of  January  when  we 
come  back  In  session,  recognizing,  as  the 
Seiuitor  from  Maine  did.  that  that  Is  too 
late;  that  is  not  good  enough 

He  said — and  it  bears  repeating — that 
If  we  do  not  do  something  between  now 
and  15  days  after  the  21st  of  January 
we  very  well  may  have  used  up  more  fuel 
than  we  will  be  able  to  replace  from  any 
other  source,  and  he  earnestly  pleaded 
with  the  conferees,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Members,  to  recognize  the  Interests 
of  America  and  to  cast  aside  politics,  in- 
sofar as  the  position  of  one  or* the  other 
body  is  concerned  And  that  motion  had 
the  support  of  all  excepting  one  of  the 
Senate  conferees.  Including  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike. 

So,  with  that  background.  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Montana,  it  is  not  too 
surprising  that  there  are  representatives 
from  the  White  House  up  here  If  no  one 
of  us  wanted  to  say  what  ought  to  be 
done,  if  no  one  of  us  had  any  specific 
ideas  how  to  accomplish  these  objectives, 
how  better  could  we  get  in  mind  what  the 
administration  believes  it  needs  in  the 
way  of  conservation  efforts  to  bring 
about,  without  doing  serious  harm  to 
this  country,  or  to  any  of  the  people,  a 
program  that  would  resxilt  in  our  being 
able  to  muddle  through? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
M.-  HANSFV  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  M.V.N'SFIEXID  I  think  I  should 
point  out  that  the  Senator  had  adminis- 
tration witnesses  before  his  committee 
when  they  were  considering  the  bill 
which  was  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  assume  that  the  committee  in- 
cited these  people  from  the  White  House 
to  participate  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
conferees  on  the  pending  bill. 

Mr  HANSEN.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  And  that  evidently 
has  been  a  continuing  invitation,  be- 
cause they  have  been  up  here  ever>'  day. 
not  as  far  ais  the  conference  was  con- 
cerned, but  when  we  are  out  of  confer- 
ence and  considering  it  in  the  Senate, 
they  are  stUl  carrying  on  their  activities. 
I  think  that  the  White  House  Is  too 
much  Involved  In  the  affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  likes 
to  see  them  come  up  here  and  tell  us 
what  to  do  or  to  help  us  in  what  we 


should  endeavor,  except  on  rare  occa- 
aloDs. 

I  would  point  out,  and  I  say  this  in  all 
modesty,  that  I  would  allow  no  one  from 
the  White  House  under  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  in  my  ofBce  to 
consider  leglslaUon  except  the  regularly 
accredited,  so  to  speak,  liaison  men  for 
the  Senate;  and  in  those  days  we  had 
good  liaison  men,  and  at  the  present 
time  we  have  had  extremely  good  liaison 
men  In  the  persons  of  Ken  Belieus  and 
now  Tom  Korologos  That  Is  enough  But 
as  far  as  their  emissaries  are  concerned, 
their  duties  are  downtown  at  the  other 
end  of  the  avenue  Their  duties  are  there, 
and  ours  are  here 

I  would  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  for  whom  I  have  great 
affection  and  respect,  would  consider  the 
possibility  of  allowmg  the  chairman  of 
his  committee  to  perhaps  offer  proposals 
that  might  get  us  off  the  impasse  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Item  which  the  dlstlngiilshed  Sen- 
ator was  most  interested  Ln.  however,  has 
been  a-^reed  to  Both  Republicans  and 
Demorcats  also  have  reached  tentative 
agrement.  subject  to  conflrmaUon,  that 
a  bill  that  ought  to  be  passed  should 
extend  only  to  April  1. 

Perhaps  the  minority  leader  can  cor- 
robate  that 

Mr  HUOH  SCOTT  That  is  what  we 
have  been  discussmg.  and  there  is  cur- 
rently going  on  an  effort  to  work  out  a 
measure  There  is  currently  going  on 
between  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee some  disciission.  We  could  have  a 
quorum  call,  perhaps  I  believe  the  areas 
of  disagreement  have  been  substantially 
narrowed.  If  I  can  teU  from  this  distance. 
the  amount  of  paper  seems  to  be  smaller 
amd  shorter,  and  I  believe  we  are  getting 
closer  and  closer  all  the  time. 

I  do  say  for  the  interest  of  the  White 
House  that  It  does  exhibit  their  very 
great  concern  in  the  energv  crisis  We 
have  often  complained  about  lack  of 
communication.  At  the  moment  we  seem 
to  have  all  the  communication  we  need. 
and  obviously  more  than  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  feels  to  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   With   Tom   Koro- 
logos, whom  else  do  they  need  ? 
Mr.   JACKSON.    Mr.   President,   if   I 

may 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  we  have  an  agreement,  so  I 
will,  therefore,  happily  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Permit 
the  Chair  to  remind  that  the  Senator 

from  Wyoming 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  he  has 
the  floor  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  a  moment  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor,  and  I  will  not  make 
any  motion  on  his  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No  commotion  either.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  cannot  guarantee 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment to  the  majority  leader  that  we  did 
something  that  wtis  unique  In  connection 
with  a  markup  of  this  bUl,  which  was 


done  in  the  open  on  the  Senate  side  Mr 
President,  we  had  representatives  of  the 
White  House  present  to  participate  In 
the  markup  And  they  participated  all 
the  way  through  They  made  their  pro- 
posals We  gave  them  a  chance  to  present 
them  We  either  accepted  or  rejected 
them  This  w««  an  open  markup  session 
The  press  and  ever>one  had  a  chance  to 
observe  what  went  on. 

When  we  passed  the  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate. It  went  to  the  House  There  were  a 
great  many  changes  to  the  bill  there  I 
did  not  hear  anything  from  the  White 
House,  very  candidly,  until  the  closing 
hours  of  the  conference  I  was  never  ad- 
vised of  their  objections  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  I  was  not  advised  about  the 
objections,  frankly,  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  I  did  not  agree  with  a  lot 
of  things  that  the  House  did  However, 
I  had  no  indication  at  all  until  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  conference  atmut  the 
various  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
White  House 

.Mr  President,  we  try  to  be  reasonable 
around  here  I  think  the  White  House 
has  become  overactive  in  the  ".ate  hours, 
and  it  really  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  on  up  here  until 
the  closing  hours  of  the  Congress 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing — not  be- 
cause I  want  to.  but  because  I  am  a  real- 
ist— to  make  some  adjustments  I  know 
and  rvtry  one  knows  who  Ls  familiar  with 
what  Is  going  on  In  this  b<xly  right  now 
that  if  we  continue  to  dl-srav;  the  pending 
conference  report,  we  will  be  talking  here 
tlirough  Christmas  and  or  into  New 
Year's,  and  we  will  not  have  a  conference 
report. 

We  have  done  our  part  in  bringing  the 
conference  report  to  the  Senate  I  think 
tt  Ls  the  b^-st  that  we  could  do 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
a  motion  to  table  the  conference  report 
which  I  shall  vote  against  However,  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  an  expression  of 
the  Senate  on  It  After  that  ha.s  been 
acted  upon,  and  I  hope  rejected.  I  will 
ask  the  majority  leader  to  call  up  an  ap- 
propriate Hou.se-pa.ssed  bill,  and  I  will 
then  offer  a  compromLse  which  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept  and  which  I  hope 
the  Hou.se  will  accept 

It  Is  not  what  I  would  like  to  do  How- 
ever, I  recognize,  and  we  all  recognize, 
that  we  do  face  an  emergency  We  do 
want  to  give  whatever  authority  Ls  neces- 
sary to  the  .\dminl.stratcr  to  do  the  con- 
servation job  and  a  few  other  things  like 
oil  conversion  lo  coal  a.s  soon  as  possible 
It  Is  in  that  splnt  that  I  shall  make 
this  compromLse  proposal  which  may  be 
supported  by  the  dlstlnfrulshed  Senator 
from  Arizona  And  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  proceed  alon^  this  ilne  a.s  .soon  as 
possible 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment' 
Mr.  HANSEN  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator said  that  he  would  make  a  motion 
to  table  which  he  would  vote  against  I 
can  understand  why  he  would  vote 
against  it  In  his  pasltlon  However,  if  the 
rest  of  us  were  to  vote  for  the  tabling  mo- 
tion, we  would  not  be  able  to  take  up  the 
other  bUl 

Mr   JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
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set  it  aside  temporarily  and  call  up  the 
other  bill 

This  represents  the  con.sen.sus  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  And  the  only  rea- 
son that  we  cannut  vote  on  it  u,  becau.se 
we  have  an  extended  discussion  going  on 
which  It  apptars  may  be  extended  into 
Christmas  IJhty  and  beyond 

Mr  GRTFFI.N  The  Senator  couJd  m^ke 
a  motion  to  lempo.'-arUy  lay  aside  the 
conference  report  and  take  up  the  other 
bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Senate  to  haye  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  It  That  should  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  Ukmg  the  alternate  course. 
That  I  think,  is  the  orJy  sen.slble  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President.  I  feel  it 
is  Just  an  exercl&e  in  futility  to  go 
through  the  process  of  tabling  the  con- 
ference repcrt  wlien  it  Ls  not  being  done 
for  an  objective  that  is  other  than  what 
the  dl.stingulshpd  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
Ington  stated  I  feel  that  we  can  ag^ree 
upon  language,  and  we  have  dlscus.sed  It 
very  thoroughly  I  certainly  commend 
the  dLstlngulshed  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  for  his  wl!lingnes,s  to  compromise 
and  adopt  languase  that  will  help  the 
American  p«'ople  with  this  emergency 

We  do  havp  a  very  serlons  problem  be- 
fore us  We  have  a  time  problem  that 
certainly,  we  know.  Ls  as  serious  as  any- 
thing that  ha.s  happened  throughout  this 
year. 

So.  I  would  plead  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
that  we  go  ahead  and  have  an  under- 
.standlng  on  what  will  be  done  and  dis- 
pense with  any  vote  a.s  far  as  the  con- 
ference report  Ls  concerned,  because  we 
do  not  feel  that  It  would  be  In  order  at 
this  time  If  we  are  going  to  take  other 
action. 

I  cannot  see  what  would  be  gained  by 
having  that  vote  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  dispense  with  his  request  to  have 
that  vote. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  under  the  same  stip- 
ulation? 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
.•^rom  Washington  under  the  same  stipu- 
lation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  that  on  a 
substantial  vote,  the  Senate  would  act 
:avorably  on  the  conference  report.  It  is 
jnly  because  we  do  not  have  our  chance 
to  work  our  will  at  this  late  hour  that  I 
w  ill  offer  an  alternative  course  of  action. 
Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  "> 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
■-he  Senator  from  Louisiana  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  retain  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  have  great  reluctance  in 
voting  for  any  motion  that  the  mover 
'  annot  support  himself.  He  said  that  he 
annot  vote  for  it.  If  the  Senator  wants 
■o  do  something  else,  I  might  be  willing 
to  vote  for  it  However,  if  the  Senator 
wUI  not  vote  for  his  own  motion,  I  do  not 
think  I  will  either. 


Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President,  let  me 
say  liiat  it  is  my  understanding  that  a 
new  proposition  has  been  worked  out  that 
has  considerable  support 

I  uould  like  to  provide  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Comjoilttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  an  opportunity  to 
examine  and  to  discuss  this  new  propo.sai 
with  his  counterpart,  who  has  been  ac- 
tively participating  with  him,  along  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
to  see  if  we  can  agree  upon  some  new 
criteria  they  have  jusi  been  developing 
It  just  happens  that  I  have  a  few  other 
things  to  say.  I  could  continue  to  speak 
while  they  are  looking  at  thus  proposal 
It  is  not  a  lengthy  one.  It  Ls  reasonable 
I  think  it  includes  all  of  the  necessary 
elements  that  the  White  House  needs  m 
order  to  Implement  tiie  kind  of  action 
that  will  result  in  some  very  positive, 
forward  movement  toward  resolving  this 
energy  oj-isis  as  best  we  can  witiun  the 
parameters  of  the  factors  that  are  pres- 
ent. 

So.  If  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  like  to  get  together 
with  the  others  with  whom  he  has  been 
working,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  con- 
tinue with  some  exceedingly  relevant  and 
pertinent  observations  that  address  the 
energy  crisis 

And  that  is  what  I  now  propose  to  do, 
Mr.  President,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  proposal  to  be  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Jackson  1  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  ranking  mlnoritv  mem- 
ber on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  want  to  do  is  get  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  table,  which  I  shall  vote  against, 
though  it  is  my  own  motion,  and  make 
the  record  on  that  In  the  mesmtime. 
while  we  are  having  the  rollcall,  I  hope 
we  can  go  over  what  I  understand  is  to 
be  a  senes  of  changes  that  are  not  much 
beyond  wt.at  we  had  discussed  earlier  In 
conference,  and  which  should  be  agree- 
able. 

Mr  President,  If  these  stipulations  are 
agreeable,  then  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
offer  the  amendment  to  one  of  the  House 
passed  bills 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President,  If 
♦he  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield  to 
;")e'mlt  me  to  comment  very  briefly 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  will  say  it  is 
my  intention  to  vote  against  the  motion 
and  I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  vote 
against  It  I  would  hope  It  would  be  a 
voice  vote,  because  It  is  the  only  way  I 
know  to  expedite  the  proceedings,  to 
take  .some  action  which  will  ease  the 
other  body 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  think 
a  rollcall  vote  is  es^enual  m  dealing  with 
the  problem  on  the  other  side  I  think 
we  ought  to  mp.ke  a  record  that  we  have 
no  other  al:ematlve,  if  we  are  going  to 
finish  before  Christmas,  before  New 
Year's,  or  before  Januarj-  21.  to  taking 


me  alternate  course  of  action  that  I 
shall,  after  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table,  propcjse 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President,  may  I 
say  It  seems  as  though  the  disUnguished 
Senator  from  Washington  may  be  la>-- 
ing  down  some  slipulaUons  that  are  not 
agreed  to  by  the  persons  whose  concur- 
rence I  had  asked  for 

I  see  no  reason,  with  the  tenor  as  I 
sense  it  here,  that  there  w\]l  be  anyone 
voting  for  this  motion  to  table,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  have  a  roll  call  vote.  If  there 
IS  any  doubt  about  it,  let  us  have  a  divi- 
sion, let  those  stand  who  want  to  table 
and  tlien  let  those  stand  who  do  not  want 
tv  table  On  the  stipulation  that  we  have 
a  voice  vote  or  a  division  only  I  am  will- 
ing lo  permit  the  offering  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  just  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry.  I  do  not  know  why  any  Senator 
should  object  to  going  on  record  to  vote. 
The  discussion  here  makes  no  sense  Let 
us  go  on  record,  and  then  we  wUl  talk, 
and  during  the  period  of  the  caiUng  of 
the  roll,  I  think  between  the  raiiki.-g  mi- 
nority member  and  myself  we  wlil  have 
worked  out  this  matter  We  will  need 
that  much  time  anyway;  what  harm  is 
there  to  being  on  record' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  withdraw  my  objection 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  conference  report  on  the  table, 
and  I  ask  for  the  veas  and  navs 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  <  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  this  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  H.ANSEN.  I  yield,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  flcxr.r  after  the  vote  has  been  taken. 
The  yeas  and  nav<:  were  crde.'ed 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Hart  '  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  the  conference  report  on 
the  table.  On  this  question,  the  veas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislaUve  clerk 
called  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B\"KD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  Mr,  Bknt- 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  Mr. 
Cannon  I,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr 
CHtjRCHi,  the  Senator  from  Mii>sourt 
'Mr.  Eacleton  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi .Mr.  Eastlant..  the  Senator 
from  No.rth  Carolina  Mr  Ebvin;  the 
Senator  from  .A.l^ka  *Mr  Gravel  '  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr  Haskell  ' , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Mr' 
HoLLiNGs ' ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  HntPHREY  - .  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii 'Mr.  iNotn-E',  the  Senator  from 
Utah  'Mr.  Moss  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  •  Mr.  Pas  tore  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Talmadgi  • .  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Abociuzk). 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  <  Mr  Srif- 
iNGTON    are  necessanly  absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'  Mr.  Pastore'  .  the  Senator  from  Mmne- 
soU  Mr.  HnfPHREY  ' ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  iMr  Cannon  )  would  cAch 
vote  "nay.' 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   announce   that   the 
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senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) \a  absent  because  of  lllneu  In  his 
'amUy. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AxK»N  and  Mr  Staitord^  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  <  Mr  Bili  mon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  <M'  Brvvr-rr  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennes.'^e"  Mr  Bkocx".  the 
Senator  from  Ma8.;>«chusetta  ^Mr 
Brook»\  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<M-  n^  K!  rY\  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(M  F'No'.  the  Senator  from  Arlsona 
'Mr  GoLDWATiR).  the  S«iator  fgrom 
Florida  'Mr  Quhnsy)  .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  <  Mr  HATnKLD> ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr  Hklms'.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  'Mr  McCLtrK«) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansaa  (Mr.  Piak30N),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pncv).  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr  S.axbi  and  Mr. 
Tatt^.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
TouEHt  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domtrnci) .  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  E)o»fnncKt.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs^ .  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  rMr  Roth>,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  SrrvrNs)  are  naces- 
sarlly  aibsent. 

The   result   was   announced — yeas   0, 
nays  60.  as  follows: 


(No    618  L««.l 

TKAS— 0 

NATS— «0 

Allen 

HAoaen 

Muskle 

B&kcr 

■ut 

!«elaon 

Baj-Uett 

Hank* 

Nunn 

Bath 

H«tnawmy 

Pack  wood 

B*»ll 

Hniakk 

Pfl! 

Bible 

RudflUeston 

Proiz&lre 

Biden 

Hughe* 

Raadolph 

Burdlck 

Riblooff 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Schwetker 

Harry  P 

Jr      KctuMdy 

Scott.  Huch 

BttcI.  Rut>«rt  C.  l.on«r 

Soott. 

Ca*p 

McCleHan 

WlUUmL 

ClUes 

McOee 

C\MXX 

McOoTwm 

8l«iuus 

Cook 

Urlntrre 

8t«««naoa 

Crmnston 

Uacnuaoa 

ThuHncnd 

Curtis 

Mansfleld 

T-.inney 

Dr4« 

litetlUM 

WMcker 

F&nnin 

MMOBlf 

WUtl«n« 

PuJbngbt 

Uotuuie 

Youac 

Or-JBn 

Uonioyk 

NOT  VOTINO— «0 

Abourrzk 

RasUaad 

Mom 

.A.lXen 

Krrui 

PBator* 

Bellmon 

Toot 

ftanon 

Bennstt 

Ooldvkter 

Bent^ea 

Ormvel 

Both 

Brock 

Oumey 

aaibe 

Bmnke 

HiiAkell 

Stafford 

Buckler 

{Utn«ld 

8t«T«na 

Ouinoa 

HelBM 

Symington 

Church 

HoiJin«s 

Tart 

Cotton 

Buiaphrty 

Tfclmxlge 

Domcnlcl 

lootiye 

TiTwer 

Dnminick 

Jsrtu 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prcsidenl,  I  a.sK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resckided 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICKR  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIKLDl  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HANSEN  I  yield. 


*•----■-■-  VloClur« 

s.  Mr  Jacksok  s  motion  to  lay  the 
-.irJerence  report  on  the  table  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presldeni,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  HANSEN  I  >ield.  without  losing 
my  nght  to  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr  HANSEN  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  aoor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiecuon.  It  is  ao  ordered. 

The  cierk  will  caU  the  roil. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 


ENROLLSD  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary-  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  21.  1973.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions: 

S  15*8.  An  act  to  Msure  opportunities  for 
employnaent  and  training  to  unemployed  and 
und«r«inployed  persons: 

S.  1883.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conaerra- 
tion  of  endangered  and  threatened  species  of 
Rah.  wUdllfe.  and  plants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S  2287.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  remore 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application 
and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein, 
and  (or  other  purposes: 

S  2483.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act; 

S.  3481.  An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1873  which  provide  for  paymenu  to 
farmers  in  the  event  of  crop  faUurea  with 
reapect  to  crops  planted  in  Ueu  of  wheat 
or  feed  grains;  and 

a.J  Res.  182.  A  Joint  resolution  extend- 
ing the  dates  for  the  tranamlaalon  of  the 
1874  Rconomic  Report  and  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Kconomlc  Coixunttt«e. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  a.<(k 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  8.  921 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  i  Mr  Wil- 
LiAjcs*  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S  921)  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act*,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
sert: 

That  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (83 
Stat  80«).  as  amended  {18  use  1271-1387), 
la  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  7(b)(1)   U  amended  by: 

(I)  deleting  "Ove-year"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "ten-year". 

(U)  deleting  -publlah"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "notify  the  Ooimnlttees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  at  Reprvaentatlves  and  United  States 
Senate  In  wrttlng,  including  a  copy  of  the 
study  upon  which  his  determination  was 
made,  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
whQe  Oongreaa  Is  in  seasloo.  prior  to  pub- 
lishing". 

lb)  Section  15(c)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"scenic  view  from  the  river,"  and  taJserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "scenic  and  naturtU  quallUes  of 
a  designated  wUd.  scenic,  or  recreational 
river  area.". 

(C)   Section  10  is  amended  as  foUows 

(t)  dslau  "$17,000,000  •  and  insert  "aST  - 
800.000" 

(II)  redesignate  "Sec  18  "  as  *S«c  18.  (a)" 
and  Insert  "(bi  The  authority  to  make  the 
•pproprlaxtoQS  authorised  in  thu  section 
shaU  eaplr*  on  Juns  30.  1878". 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in   the   House 


anu-ndment  with  an  amendmput  which  I 
now  send  to  the  desk 

Tac  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  aIH  be  "tated 

The  second  a.s.si.star.t  leKislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  Pre.sider.t  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  b»'  di.spen.'?ed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wlU  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  fcdlows: 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  l)e 
inserted  by  the  House  add  a  new  tltla  I. 
title  II.  and  title  III  as  follows: 

TITLK   I— KWEROY    KMKROENCT 

ATJTHORITIKS 
Bkc.  101.  P*iNi)iicos  AiTO  PtjapoexB. 

(a)(1)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that— 

(A)  shortages  of  crude  oil.  reeldual  fuel 
oil.  and  refined  petroleum  prnducts  caused 
by  Insufficient  domestic  refining  capacity. 
Inadequate  docaestlc  production,  environ- 
mental constraLnts,  aad  the  unavallablUty  of 
Imports  sufllclent  to  satisfy  domestic  demand, 
now  exUt; 

(B)  such  shortages  have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships: 

(C)  such  shortaires  and  dislocations  Jeop- 
ardlae  the  normal  flow  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  constitute  an  energy 
emergency  which  can  b«  averted  or  mlnl- 
mtjed  most  efllclenUy  and  effectively  Uirough 
prompt  action  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Oovemment; 

(D)  disruptions  In  the  availability  of  im- 
ported enerKT  supplies,  particularly  crude  oU 
and  petroleum  products,  pose  a  serious  rts)t 
to  national  security,  economic  well-being, 
and  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people; 

(E)  because  of  the  diversity  of  conditions, 
climate,  and  avaUable  fuel  mlk  in  different 
areas  of  the  Nation,  a  primary  governmental 
responslbUlty  for  developing  and  enforcing. 
energy  emergency  measures  lies  with  the 
8t*K«  and  with  the  local  governments  of 
major  metropoiitan  areas  acUng  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

iP)  the  protection  and  fosisring  of  com- 
petition and  the  preventions  of  anticompeti- 
tive practices  and  effects  are  vital  during 
the  energy  emergency. 

(2)  On  the  basts  of  the  determmatlons 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (P) 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Congress  hareby  finds  that  current  and  im- 
minent fuel  shortages  have  created  a  na- 
tionwide energy  emergency. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  call 
for  pnjpoaals  for  energ7  emergency  rationing 
and  conservation  measures  and  to  authorlBe 
■psolflc  temporary  amergeney  actlotM  to  be 
•asrefsed.  subject  to  ocmgresstonal  review 
and  right  of  approval  or  disapproval,  to  as- 
sure that  the  essential  needs  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  fueU  will  be  met  in  a  manner 
which,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  (i) 
Is  corulstent  with  existing  naUonal  commit- 
ments td^rotect  and  improve  the  environ- 
ment: (a>  minimises  any  adverse  impart  on 
•mplovment;  (8)  provides  for  eoultable 
tr^a':i.e;  -.  of  all  sectors  '  •  c  »  •  ::,v  (4) 
ttuu :..*;:.»  vital  SSTTloes  r.ecec.sary  U,  .''lealth. 
»ar--,  a.:.A  public  we  fuxe  and  (."Si  Uiiures 
**;«....«:  *;.Uoompet:i:ve  pract..^«  a;i<l  effects 
and  praaarves.  enhances,  and  facilitates  com- 
petition In  the  development,  production, 
transportation,  distribution,  and  marketing 
of  energy  resources 

Swc    102    Damrmoira. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "SUte"  means  a  State,  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or  any 
territory  or  p^jssessi.m  of  the  United 
SUtas. 

(3)  The  U>rm  "petroleum  product"  means 
cruda  oU.  residual  fuel  oU.  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  las  defined  in  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973). 

(3  \  The  term  "United  States"  when  used  In 
the  geographical  sense  means  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  tJie  United 
States. 

(4)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Administration 

Sic.    103.    PKt<rKAL    Encrct    Emcbcency    Ao- 

MINI.srR*TIi;)N 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  untU 
May  16,  1B7&,  unless  super^ieded  prior  to  that 
date  by  law,  a  Federa:  Energy  Emergency 
Administration  which  shall  be  te,^lpora^y  and 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Administrator,  who  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  a:.rt  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  Vacancies  in  the 
office  of  Administrator  shaa.  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner   a.s   the     iriglnal    app^  Iniment. 

(b)  The  Adn.lnlfitrator  sliall  l^e  compen- 
satad  at  the  rate  provided  (or  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  Subject  to  the  ClvU 
Service  and  Classification  provisloiks  of  Utle 

5,  United  States  Code,  the  Administrator  may 
employ  such  personnel  as  he  deenxs  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  funcUons. 

(c)  Effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Administrator  first  takes  office  (or.  if  later, 
on  January  1.  1974) .  all  functions  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  President   under  sections  4.  5. 

6,  and  B  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  (as  ampTided  by  this  Act), 
and  of  any  officer,  dfpar!ment,  agency,  or 
State  (or  officer  thereof)  under  such  sections 
(other  than  functions  vested  by  section  8  of 
such  Act  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice),  are 
transferred  to  the  Administrator.  All  person- 
nel, property,  records,  obligations,  and  com- 
mitments used  primarily  with  respect  to 
functions  transferred  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Sec.     104.    END-T78X    RSTIONINO. 

Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■lb)(l)  The  President  may  promulgate  a 
rule  which  shall  l>e  deemed  a  part  of  the 
regulation  under  subsection  (a)  and  which 
shall  provide,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  subsection  (b),  for  the  establishment  of 
a  program  for  the  rationing  and  ordering  of 
priorities  among  classes  of  end-users  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product,  and  for  the  assignment  to  end-users 
of  such  products  of  rights,  and  evidence  of 
such  rights,  entitling  them  to  obtain  such 
products  In  precedence  to  other  clsisses  of 
end-users  not  similarly  entitled. 

"(2)  The  rule  under  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  only  If  the  President  finds  that, 
without  such  rule,  all  other  practicable  and 
authorized  methods  to  limit  energy  demand 
will  not  achieve  the  objectives  of  section 
4(b)  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act. 

"(3)  The  President  shall,  by  order.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  rule  authorized  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  con- 
sistent with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  cause  such 
adjustments  in  the  allocations  made  pur- 
suant to  the  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes 
of  this  sub '.action 

"(4)  The  President  shall  provide  for  pro- 
cedures by  which  any  end -user  of  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  pvetroleum  prod- 
ucts for  which   priorities  and  entitlements 


are  e.suibilajied  i.:.aer  par.i^rapn  ti^  oi  this 
suDsectioii  tn&y  pelnion  lor  review  and  re- 
ciaaslfica' Ion  or  modlficalion  of  any  deter- 
mination made  under  such  para^aph  with 
reapect  u>  his  rationing  priontj  or  enllUe- 
ment.  Such  pro<:edure«i  n.sy  Include  proce- 
dures w;th  reapei-t  to  such  local  boards  as 
may  be  authorized  to  carry  out  functions 
under  this  subsection  pxirsuant  to  section 
laa  of   the  Energy  Emergency   .^ct 

i6;  Nn  ru.e  or  order  under  th.U  section 
ni4iy  lmp(j8«'  any  tax  ir  user  fee.  or  provide 
for  a  credit  or  deduction  in  computing  any 
UX. 

"(6)    No  rule    prescribed   under   this  sub- 
section (h)   may  rem&m  m  effect  after  April 
1.  1874." 
Sac.  105.  Enerct  Consmvation  Plans. 

(a)(1)(A)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Admlnt'-trator  is  authorized 
to  promulgate  by  regulatlcr.  une  or  more 
energy  conservation  plans  \i.  aci;<>rd  with  this 
section  which  shall  be  desigr.ed  \  tx^ether 
with  actions  taken  and  proposed  Ui  be  taken 
under  other  authority  of  this  or  other  Acts) 
to  result  In  a  reduction  of  energy  consump- 
tion to  a  level  which  can  be  supplied  by 
available  energy  resources  Por  purp)oses  of 
this  section,  the  term  energy  conservation 
plan  ■  means  a  plan  for  tran.sportatlon  con- 
trols (including  but  not  limited  to  highway 
speed  Un,lt.'.)  or  sui  h  other  reasonable  re- 
stricts ns  on  the  public  or  private  use  of 
encri^y  i  Including  limitations  on  energy  con- 
sumption of  businesses)  which  are  necessary 
to  raduoe  energy  cor^sumptlon  and  which  are 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(B)  No  energy  conser\ atlon  plan  promul- 
gated by  regulation  under  this  section  may 
impose  rationing  or  any  tax  or  user  fee,  or 
provide  for  a  credit  or  deduction  In  c^jm- 
putlug  ai.y  tax. 

(2)  An  energy  conservation  plan  shall  ise- 
come  elective  as  pr.-jvided  for  Ln  subsection 
(b).  Such  a  plan  shall  apply  In  each  Stht* 
except  as  otherwise  provided  m  an  exemp- 
tion granted  pursuant  to  the  plan  In  cases 
where  a  comparable  State  or  1  /cal  program 
Is  In  effect,  or  ■»  here  the  Ac:ni_r.lstrati.r  finds 
special  clrcimastances  exist. 

(3)  An  energy  conservation  plan  may  not 
deal  with  more  than  one  logically  consistent 
subject  matter. 

(4)  An  amendment  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion plan.  If  It  has  significant  substantive  ef- 
fect, shall  t>e  transmitted  to  Congress  and 
shall  be  effective  only  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b).  Any  amendment  which  does 
not  have  significant  substantive  effect  and 
any  recession  of  a  plan  may  be  made  effec- 
tive In  accordfince  with  section  653  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code 

(5)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)(3).  provi- 
sion of  an  energy  conservation  plan  shall  re- 
main In  effect  f..r  a  perkKj  specified  m  the 
plan  unles."  earlier  rescinded  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, but  shall  terminate  In  anv  event  no 
later  than  April  1.  1974 

(b)(1)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
the  term  "eiyrgy  conservation  plan"  means 
a  plan  promulgated  by  a  regulation  proposed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  cr  an 
amendment  thereto  which  has  significant 
substantive  effect. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  any 
energy  conservation  plan  (bearing  an  identi- 
fication number)  to  each  House  of  Congre&s 
on  the  date  on  which  it  is  promulgated. 

(3)  (A)  If  an  energy  conservation  plan  Is 
transmitted  to  Congress  before  March  1.  1974 
and  provides  for  an  efTective  date  earlier 
than  March  1.  1974,  such  plan  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  provided  In  the  plar. 
but  If  either  House  of  the  Congress  bef.ire 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  15  calendar  rtavs 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  such  plan  Is  transmitted 
to  It,  passes  a  resolution  stating  In  substance 
that  Buch  Bouse  does  not  favor  such  plan. 


sui .-.  plan  shall  cease  to  oe  effective  on  tha 
date  o."  passage  o'.  such  resolution 

(B)  If  an  energy  conservation  plan  Is 
trahsm;  tted  to  the  Congress  and  provides  tat 
an  effective  date  on  or  after  March  1.  1974 
and  before  April  1.  1974  such  action  shaJl 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
15  calendar  days  of  co:;tlnuous  session  at 
Congress  alter  the  da'e  on  which  such  plan 
IS  transmitted  to  It  unless  between  the  date 
of  tran.?mlttal  and  the  end  jf  tb«  15-day 
F>enod,  either  House  passes  a  resoli.t.icn  stat- 
ing In  substance  that  such  House  d  les  not 
favor  such  plan 

C)  An  enerry  conaervatlon  plan  propoeed 
to  t>e  made  effective  on  or  after  April  1,  1974, 
shall  take  effect  only  if  approved  by  Act  of 
Congress 

'4i  Por  the  purpoae  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
thl.-i  subsection — 

'  A )  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congres.^  sine  die:  and 

■  B  1  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
1:;  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  16-day 
period. 

1 6)  Under  provisions  contained  In  an 
energy  conservation  plan,  a  provision  of  the 
plan  may  take  effect  at  a  time  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  plat,  otherwise  is  effec- 
tive. 

(c)  (1)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulen^klng  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  a;,d  as  such  It  U  deemed 
a  part  of  ttie  rules  of  each  House  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  :n  ttua  House  In 
the  case  of  resol:;t;ons  described  bv  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  it  super- 
sedes ether  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
l;»<xjnsistent   therewith,    and 

(Ei  with  fui:  recognlUon  of  the  oonsUtu- 
::o:.al  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rjle--!  .so  far  ae  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House  ,  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
"reaolutlon"  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Ck)agress.  the  matter  after 
the  reaolvlng  clause  of  which  Is  as  follows: 

"That  the does  .lot  favor  the  energy 

conservation       plan       numbered 


transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Admlnto- 
trator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration on  ,   19 ."  the  first 

blank  apace  therein  being  fiUed  with  the 
name  of  the  resolving  House  and  the  other 
blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled:  but  does  not  Include  a  resolution 
which  specifies  more  than  one  energy  con- 
servation plan. 

(3)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  energy 
conservation  plan  shall  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee (and  all  resolutions  with  respect  to 
the  same  plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or 
the  SpecJter  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(4j  (Ai  If  the  committee  to  which  a  reso- 
lutl<xk  with  respect  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  has  been  referred  has  not  reported 
It  at  the  end  of  5  calendar  days  after  Its 
intrcxluctton.  It  Is  m  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  f':rt^er  cor. - 
slderatlon  rf  t.he  resolution  or  to  discharge 
xiiti  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  n?sc;utloR  with  raspect  to  soeh 
energy  conservation  plan  which  ha.'-  teen  re- 
ferred to  the  committee 

(Bi  A  motion  t.^  disc, aree  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  htg.My  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  aune 
enertr"  '^>nservatlon  plan'  a.id  debate  there- 
on shall  t>e  limited  to  not  more  than  1  hour, 
to  be  divided  eqtially  between  tbooe  faror- 
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lac  and  ttioM  oppoaln«  th«  rMolutku.  An 
amendment  to  tb«  motloD  la  not  In  ordar. 
»nd  It  \b  not  in  order  to  move  to  r*coa«lder 
tbe  vot«  b;  wblcH  tbe  motion  !■  141  >e J  to 
or  dla*^r«ad  to 

(Ci  If  th>>  motion,  to  dlscbairve  la  kgraed 
to  or  dlM^freed  to.  tba  motion  may  not  ba 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dla- 
cbarg*  tbe  committee  be  made  witb  r««pcct 
to  any  other  reaolutlon  with  reaped  to  the 
same  plan. 

|5)  (At  When  the  committee  haa  reported, 
or  haa  been  dlacbarged  from  further  conald- 
eratloQ  of.  a  reaolutlon  with  reapect  to  an 
energy  conaenrstlon  plan,  it  la  at  any  time 
thareafter  In  order  (eren  though  a  preTloua 
motion  to  the  tame  effect  baa  been  dla- 
agreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  re«>(utlon.  The  motion  la 
highly  privileged  and  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  la  not  In  order, 
and  It  la  not  In  order  to  more  to  reconatder 
the  vote  by  wblcb  the  motion  la  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  reaolutlon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  thooe  favor- 
ing and  thoae  oppoalng  the  reaolutlon.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  la  not  debata- 
ble An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  reeolutlon  la  not  In  order,  and  It 
la  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconalder  the 
vote  by  which  the  reaolutlon  la  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

I  ex  A)  Motlona  to  poatpone.  made  with 
reapect  to  the  dlacharge  from  committee,  or 
the  cotialderatlon  of  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  an  energy  conaervatlon  plan,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  bualneaa,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate 

iB)  AppeaU  from  the  declalona  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  oaae  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  reeolutlon  with  reapect  to  an 
energy  conaervatlon  plan  ahaU  be  decided 
#lthout  debate. 

(d)(H  In  carrying  out  the  provlalona  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  evaluate  the  po- 
tential economic  Impacts  of  propoaed  regula- 
tory and  other  actions  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  preparation  of  an  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  such   actions  on — 

(A)  the  fiscal  integrity  of  State  and  local 
government; 

(B)  vital  Industrial  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy: 

(C)  employment,  by  industrial  and  trade 
sector,  as  well  as  on  a  national,  regional 
State,  and  local  baals; 

(D)  the  economic  vitality  of  regional 
State,  and  local  areas. 

(K)   the  avauabiuty  and  price  of  consumer 

goods  and  services. 

(P)    the  gross  national  product: 

(O)   competition  In  all  aecton  of  tnduatry- 

and 

(H)   small  bualneaa. 

(2)  The  Admlnlatrator  shall  develop  anal- 
yaea  of  the  economic  impact  of  any  energy- 
conaervatlon  plan  on  Statea  or  algnUlcant 
sectors  thereof,  considering  the  Impact  on 
energy  resources  as  fuel  and  as  feedstock  for 
Industry 

(3)  Such  analyses  shall,  wherever  poaalble, 
be  made  explicit  and.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, other  Federal  agencies  and  agen- 
cies of  State  and  local  governments  which 
have  special  knowledge  and  expertise  rele- 
vant to  the  Impact  of  proposed  regulatory 
or  other  actions  shall  be  consulted  in  mak- 
ing the  analyses,  and  all  Federal  agencies 
shall  cooperate  with  the  AdmlnUtrator  In 
preparing  stich  aoalyaea.  except  that  the  Ad- 
mlnlatrator's  actions  pursuant  to  thla  sub- 
section shall  not  create  any  right  of  review 
or  cause  of  action  except  aa  otherwlaa  exist 
under  other  provlalons  of  law. 

(4)  The  Administrator,  together  with  the 
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Seorstartea  of  L*bor  and  Oomaaavea.  sbaU 
monitor  the  economic  impact  of  any  energy 
aottofu  taken  by  the  Adrntaiatrmtor,  and  abafl 
provide  the  Oongraas  with  sparau  reporta 
every  thirty  days  on  the  Impact  of  the  energy 
shortage  and  such  emergency  actiona  on  •■■»- 
ployment  and  the  ecor.omy 

(e)    Any  energy  conaervatlon   plan   which 
the  Adminiatrator  submlta  to  the  Oongreaa 
pursuant  to  subaeoUon    (b)    of   thla  section 
shaU  Include  flndlnga  o<  fact  and  a  speclHc 
sUtMnent  explaining  itm  rationale  for  eaoh 
provuion  oontatned  In  such  plan 
S«c    lOd.     CoAi  CoNvaaaioN  uto  Allocation. 
(a)  Tha  AdmlnUtrator  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable   and   consistent   with    the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  by  order   after  balancing  on 
a    plant-by-plant    basis    the    environmenUl 
effecta  of  uae  of  coal  against  the  need  to  ful- 
flll  the  purposes  of  thla  Art,  prohibit,  aa  Ita 
primary  energy  source,   the  burning  of   na- 
tural gaa  or  petroleum  producta  by  any  ma- 
jor fuel-burning  Installation   (Including  any 
existing  electric  powerplant)    which,  on   the 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act.  haa  the  ca- 
pability and   neceaaary   plant  equipment   to 
burn  coal    Any  Installation  to  which  such  an 
order  applies  shall  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  use  coal  aa  provided  In  section  ll»fb)   of 
the  Clean  Air  Act    To  the  extent  coal  sup- 
piles  are  limited  to  less  than  the  aggregate 
amount  of  coal  supplies  which  may  t>e  necee- 
sary  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  those  in- 
stallatlona  which  can  be  expected  to  uae  coal 
(including  Installations  to  which  orders  may 
apply  under  this  subsection),   the  adminis- 
trator shall  prohibit  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum,  producta  for  those  Installa- 
tions where  the  use  of  coal  will  have  the  least 
adverse  environmental  Impact    A  prohibition 
on  uae  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum  prod- 
u^-ts  under  this  subsection  shall  be  contin- 
gent upon  the  availability  of  ooal,  coal  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  the  maintenance  of 
reliability  of  service  tn  a  given  service  area 
The  Administrator  shall  require  that  foaall- 
fuel-flred  electric  powerplanta   In   the  early 
planning  proceaa.  other  than  combustion  gas 
turbine   and    combined   cycle    unlta,    be   de- 
signed and  constructed  so  aa  to  t>e  capable  cf 
using  coal  aa  a  primary  energy  source  instead 
of  or   In   addition   to  other   foesU   fuels    No 
foesll-fuel-flred   electric   powerplant   may   be 
required  under  thla  section  to  be  so  designed 
and  constructed.  If  ( 1 )  to  do  so  would  rsault 
in  an  Impairment  of  reliability  or  adequacy  of 
service,  or   (3)    If  an  adequate  and   reliable 
supply  of  coal  Is  not  available  and  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  l)e  available   In  considering  wheth- 
er to  impoee  a  design  and  construction  re- 
quirement   under    this   subsection,    the    Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  the  existence  and 
effects  of  any   contractual   commitment   for 
the  construction  of  such   facilities  and  the 
capability  of  the  owner  or  operator  to  reaver 
any  capital  Inveatment  made  aa  a  result'of 
the  conversion  requlrementa  of  thla  aectlohs 

(b)    The   Administrator  may  by  rule  pre-^ 
scribe  a  system  for  allocation  of  coal  to  users 
thereof    In    order    to    attain    the    objectives 
specified  In  this  section 

Sxc    107    MATxatoLs  Allocxtion 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  30  day* 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act  pro- 
pose (In  the  nature  of  a  propoaed  rule  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  the  presenUtlon  of 
views)  and  publish  (and  may  from  time  to 
time  amend!  a  contingency  plan  for  alloca- 
tion of  supplies  of  materials  and  equipment 
neceaaary  for  exploration,  production,  refin- 
ing, and  required  transportation  of  energy 
supplies  and  for  the  construction  and  maln- 
Unanoe  of  energy  faculties  At  such  time  as 
he  finds  that  It  Is  necessary  to  put  all  or  part 
of  the  plan  Into  effect,  he  shall  transmit  such 
plan  or  portion  thereof  to  each  Houae  of 
CongTsas  and  such  plan  or  portion  thereof 
shall  take  effect  in  the  same  manner  aa  an 
energy  conservatloT  plan  prescribed  under 
section  106  and  to  which  section  106(b)(3) 


(B)    applies   (except  that  auch  plan  may  be 
submitted    at    any    time    after    the    date    of 
enactment   of   thu   Act   and   before   April    1 
1974. 

(b)  Seetlon  4(b)  (ImO)  of  the  Kmergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  lt78  U  amended 
to  read  aa  follows 

•(0»  allocaUon  of  residual  fuel  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  producta  in  such  amounto 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  neceaeary 
for  the  malnUnai  cs  of  exploration  for.  and 
production  or  extraction  of — 

"(I)  fuels,  and 

••(II)  minerals  essential  to  the  requlre- 
menta of  the  United  States. 

and     for     required     transportation     related 
thereto." 

Sac   10«    FB>«aAL  Actions  To  IifcaxASB  Avan.- 
kmiM  DoMxanc   PmoLx^M   Sttf- 


(a)  The  Administrator  may  Initiate  the 
following  measures  to  supplement  domestic 
•nergy  supplies  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency: 

(I  >  require,  by  order  or  rule,  the  produc- 
tion of  designated  existing  domestic  oUflelds 
at  their  maximum  emcleni  rate  of  produc- 
tion, which  is  the  maximum  rate  which  pro- 
duction may  be  susUlned  without  detri- 
ment to  the  Ultimate  recovery  of  oil  and  ras 
under  found  eniHiieerlng  and  economic  prln- 
f 'P'~_  S^'^h  «•><»•  are  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  appropriate  8Ut«  regula- 
tory agency  DaU  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum efflcle.t  rate  of  production  shall  be 
supplied  to  the  Secretary  of  Uie  Interior  by 
the  .state  regulatory  agency  which  deter- 
mte^  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of  produc- 
tion ajid   by  the  operators  who  have  drilled 

r^f^K  i";-^""  *"  Prod^'-lng  oil  and  gas  from 
such  fields: 

(3)  require,  if  necessary  to  meet  essential 
energy  needs,  production  of  ceruin  desig- 
nated existing  domestic  oUflelds  at  rates  Ui 
exce«  of  their  currenUy  assigned  maximum 
efficient  rates  Fields  to  be  so  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  aa  to  the  Federal  lands  or  as 
to  Federal  interesU  In  lands  under  their  re- 
»P«;tlve  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  those  fields 
where  the  types  and  quality  of  reservoirs  are 
iuch  aa  to  permit  production  at  rates  In 
excess  of  the  currently  assigned  susUlnable 
maximum  efficient  rate  for  periods  of  ninety 
daya  or  niore  without  excessive  rlak  of  losses 
In  recovery. 

(3)  require  the  adjustment  of  processing 
operations  of  domestic  reflneries  to  produce 
reflned  products  in  proportion  commensur- 
ate with  national  needs  and  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  section  4(b)  of  the  Kmer- 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1B73 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorlxe  the  production  of  any 
Naval  Petroleum  Reeerve  now  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  941  of  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code 

Sxc    109.  Othxb  Amkndmxmts  to  thx  Bmxx- 

OXNCT        PXTXOLXtJM        AlXOCATTON 

Act  or  1973. 

(a)  Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  as  amended  by  section 
104  of  thla  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(1)  If  any  provUlon  of  the  regulation 
under  subsection  (a)  provides  that  any  al- 
location of  residual  fuel  oU  refined  petro- 
leum products  U  to  be  based  on  use  of  such 
a  product  or  amounU  of  such  product  sup- 
plied during  a  historical  period,  the  regula- 
tion ahall  contain  provisions  designed  to 
aaaure  that  the  hlatorlcal  period  can  be 
adjusted  (other  adjustments  In  allocations 
can  be  made)  In  order  to  reflect  regional  dis- 
parities In  use.  population  growth  or  unusual 
factor*  Influencing  uae  (including  unusual 
changaa  In  dlmaUc  conditions),  of  such  oU 
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or  the  product  In  the  blstorlcaJ  period.  Tills 
subsection  shall  take  effect  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Energy  Kmsr- 
gency  Act  Adjustments  for  such  purposes 
shall  take  effect  no  later  than  6  months  after 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  suttsectlon. 
Adjustmsnta  to  reflect  population  growth 
shall  be  based  upon  the  moat  current  figures 
available  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census." 

(b)  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Emsrgsnoy 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  la  aaiend- 
ed  by  striking  out  "•Fsbruary  38.  1976"  In 
each  case  the  term  appears  and  Inserting  In 
each  case  "May  16,  1976". 

Sac    110.  iKPoaTXTTON  or  LiqTTxnxD  Natttxal 
Oas. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sxc  8  Notwithstanding  the  provlalons  of 
section  3  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  (or  any 
other  provisions  of  law)  the  President  may 
by  order,  on  a  finding  that  such  action  would 
be  consistent  to  the  public  Interest,  au- 
thorize on  a  shlpment-by-shlpment  basis  the 
Importation  of  liquefied  natural  gas  from  a 
foreign  country:  Provided,  hotrerer,  That  the 
authority  to  act  under  this  section  shall  not 
permit  the  lmp>ortatlon  of  liquefied  natural 
gas  which  had  not  been  authorized  prior  to 
the  date  of  expiration  of  this  Act  and  which 
Is  In  transit  on  such  dat.^  ' 
Sac.  111.  PaoTxcnoN     r  Fk»n(  hisxo  Dkalxxs 

(a)    As  used   In   this  section 

(1)  The  term  '•distributor  '  means  a  person 
engaged  in  the  sale,  consignment,  or  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products  to  wholesale 
or  retaU  outlets  whether  or  not  It  owns, 
leases,  or  In  any  way  controls  such  outlets. 

(3)  The  term  "franchise"  means  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  between  a  refiner  or  a  dis- 
tributor and  a  retaUer  or  t>etween  a  refiner 
and  a  distributor,  under  which  such  retaUer 
or  distributor  Is  granted  authority  to  use  a 
trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark  or  other 
Identifying  symbol  or  name  owned  by  such 
refiner  or  distributor,  or  any  agreement  or 
contract  between  such  parties  under  which 
such  retailer  or  distributor  Is  granted  au- 
thority to  occupy  premises  owned,  leased,  or 
In  any  way  controlled  by  a  party  to  such 
agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  In  the  dlatrlbutlon  or  sale  of  petro- 
leum products  for  purposes  other  than  re- 
sale. 

(3)  The  term  "notice  of  Intent"  means  a 
written  statement  of  the  alleged  facte  which. 
If  true,  constitute  a  violation  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section 

(4)  The  term  "refiner"  means  a  person  en- 
gaged In  the  refining  or  importing  of  petro- 
leum products. 

(6)  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  the  sale  of  any  refined  petroleum 
product  for  purposes  other  than  resale 
within  any  State,  either  under  a  fmnrhlse  or 
Independent  of  any  franchise,  or  who  was  so 
engaged  at  any  time  after  the  start  of  the 
bane  jjerlod 

(b)(1)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not 
cancel,  fall  to  renew  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  unless  he  furnishes  prior  notifica- 
tion nursTiart  to  tMs  ranvjmDh  to  each  dls- 
trlhtitor  or  retailer  afTecte<1  thereby.  Such 
notification  shall  be  In  writing  and  sent  to 
such  distributor  or  retailer  bv  certified  mall 
not  less  than  nlnetv  tiars  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  auch  franchise  ■vr\'.\  rv  canceled  not 
renewed  or  otherw1.se  term'nftTeti  Such  noti- 
fication shall  contain  a  statement  of  Inten- 
tion to  cancel,  not  renew,  or  to  terminate  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor  the  date 
on  which  such  art  ion  shall  tjike  effect,  and  a 
statement  of  the  remedy  or  remedies  avail- 
able to  such  distributor  or  retailer  un^ier  this 
section  together  with  a  summarv  of  th*'  ap- 
plicable provUlons  of  this  section 

(5)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
osl,  fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a 


franohlss  unlesfi  the  retav;er  ur  disirttiutor 
whose  franciilse  vt  termiua'v^d  'aiied  to  coii:i- 
ply  substantially  with  any  essei.tiai  and  rea- 
sonable requirement  of  such  fracchlBe  or 
failed  to  act  In  good  faith  iu  carrylx.g  out 
Uie  terms  of  such  franchise,  or  unless  such 
r«fli,er  or  distributor  withdraws  entirely  from 
the  .sale  of  refined  petroleum  prijducts  In 
conunene  lor  SA^e  ether  than  resale  In  the 
United  State* 

(C)(1)  If  a  refiiifr  j.'  d;s',ribut.or  eiigage-s 
In  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  ■  b 
of  this  section  a  retailer  or  a  dlstrlbi.tor 
may  maintain  a  suit  a^ahist  such  refiner  or 
distributor  A  retailer  may  maintain  such 
aiilt  against  a  distributor  or  a  refiner  whose 
actions  affect  commerce  and  whoee  products 
with  respect  to  conduct  pr  hlblted  under 
paragraph  \l)  or  (3)  of  subsection  ib)  of 
tUs  section,  be  sella  or  has  sold  directly  or 
Indirectly,  under  a  franchise  A  distributor 
may  maintain  such  suit  ogalr.st  a  refiner 
whoee  acUonx  affect  commerce  and  whose 
producta  he  purchases  or  has  purchased  or 
whose  products  he  distributes  or  has  distrib- 
uted to  retailers. 

(3)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  aa  la  nscsssary  to  remedy  the  effects 
of  conduct  prohibited  under  .subsf'^tlrn  ib) 
of  this  section  which  it  finds  U,  exl.st  includ- 
ing declaratory  Judgment  and  mandatory  or 
prohibitive  Injunctive  relief  Tlie  court  may 
grant  Interim  equitable  relief,  and  actual 
and  punitive  dam^;es  except  for  actions  for 
a  failure  to  renew  i  where  Indicated,  In  suits 
under  this  section  and  may  unless  such 
suit  is  frivolous,  direct  that  coets.  Including 
reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees 
be  paid  by  the  defendant  In  'he  ca.se  of  »j  - 
tlona  for  a  failure  tr  renew  djv.naage.s  shaii 
be  limited  to  actual  damages  Including  the 
value  of  the  dealer  s  equity. 

(3)  A  suit  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  tmy  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
distributor  or  the  reftn"r  against  whom  such 
suit  la  maintained  resides,  la  found,  or  Is 
doing  business,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  No  such  suit  shall  be  main- 
tained unless  commenoed  within  three  years 
after  the  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or 
termination  of  such  franchise  or  the  modifi- 
cation thereof. 

Sec.  111.  PaoHiamoNs  on  Unxxasonablk  ac- 
tions. 

(a  I  Action  taken  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973.  or  other  Federal  law  resulting  In  the 
allocation  of  petroleuin  products  and  elec- 
trical energy  among  classes  of  users  or  re- 
sulting In  restrictions  on  >ise  of  petroleum 
products  and  electrlcil  energy,  shall  be  equi- 
table, shall  not  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  and 
shall  not  unreasonably  discriminate  among 
cla.'wes  of  users:  Providfd,  That  with  respect 
to  allocations  of  petroleum  products  appli- 
cable to  the  foreign  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  no  foreign  corp)oratlon  or 
entity  shall  receive  more  favorable  treatment 
In  the  allocation  of  petroleum  products  than 
that  which  la  accorded  by  its  home  country  to 
United  States  citizens  engaged  In  the  same 
line  of  commerce,  and  allocations  ahall  con- 
tain provisions  designed  to  foster  reciprocal 
and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  treatment  oy  foreign 
countries  of  United  States  citizens  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
any  restriction  on  the  use  of  energy  shall  be 
designed  to  be  carried  out  In  such  manner 
so  aa  to  be  fair  and  to  create  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  such  restric- 
tion on  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  without 
impoalng  an  unreasonably  disproportionate 
share  of  such  burden  on  any  specific  Indus- 
try, business  or  commercial  enterprise,  or  on 
any  individual  segment  thereof  and  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial, retail,  and  service  establishments 
whose  normal  function  la  to  supply  goods 
and  services  of  an  essential  convenience    na- 


ture during  times  of  day  other  than  conven- 
tional daytime  working  hotirs. 
Sxc    112    REcrn^TEE  Ckkrizsh. 

lai  The  Interstate  Commerce  Conxml&sion 
wit;,  respect  to  common  or  contract  carriers 
subje<'.  to  economic  regulation  under  the 
interstate  Gon.merce  Act  i  ihe  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
C-c'inmlssion  stiaii,  for  the  duration  of  the 
period  be^jinning  on  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  ending  on  April  1.  1974.  have 
authority  ii  taXe  any  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  conservuig  energy  consumption  In 
a  nianner  fo.ind  by  such  Commission  or 
Board  to  be  consistent  with  the  objectives 
and  purposes  of  the  Acts  administered  by 
such  Commission  or  Board  on  Its  own  motion 
or  on  the  petition  of  the  Adm^inlslrator  which 
existing  iaw  permit.*  such  Commission  or 
Board  to  take  upon  the  motion  or  petition 
of  any  regulated  common  or  contract  carrier 
or  other  person. 

(b)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall,  by  expedited  proceedings,  adopt  appro- 
priate rules  uiider  the  Interstate  (Commerce 
Act  which  eliminate  restrictions  on  the  op- 
erating authority  of  any  motor  common  car- 
rier of  property  which  require  excessive  travel 
between  points  with  respect  to  which  such 
motor  common  carrier  has  regularly  per- 
formed service-under  authority  Issued  by 
the  Commission.  Such  rules  shall  assure  con- 
tinuation of  essential  service  to  communi- 
ties served  by  any  such  motor  common  car- 
rier. 

(c)  Within  4  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  C-c/mmission  shall  re- 
port separately  to  the  a^jpropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  addi- 
tional regulatory  authcrity  In  order  to  con- 
.serve  fuel  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  exKllng 
on  May  15  1976  while  continuing  to  provide 
for  the  public  convenience  and  neosaslty. 
Each  such  report  shall  identify  with  spec- 
ificity— 

( 1 )  the  type  of  regulatory  authority 
needed: 

(3)  the  reasons  why  such  authority  Is 
needed: 

(3)  the  probable  Impact  on  fuel  conserva- 
tion of  such  authority; 

(4)  the  probable  effect  on  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  of  such  authority: 
and 

(5)  the  competitive  Impact,  if  any,  of  such 
authority. 

Each  such  report  ahall  further  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  changes  In  any 
existing  fuel  allocation  prrierams  which  are 
deeme<l  necessary  to  provide  for  the  publtc 
convenience  and  necessity  during  such 
period. 

Sxc.    113      A.vrir8-'=T    PXOITSIONS 

(a)  £lxcept  as  specifically  provided  in  sub- 
section (1),  no  provision  of  this  Act  &ha.l  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  subject  to 
this  Act  any  Immunity  from  civil  and  crim- 
inal liability  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  means— 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  mo  iopolies",  approved  July  3, 
1890  (16  U£C.  1  et  seq),  as  amended: 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
strain ts  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (16  tJJB.C. 
13  et  seq.),  as  amended: 

(3)  the  Federal  TYade  Commission  Act 
(16  UB.C.  41  et  seq).  as  amended: 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Oovernment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses',  ^>proved  August  37,  1894  (16  VJ&.C. 
8  and  9) ,  as  amended;  and 
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(6)  tae  Act  of  June  19  1936.  chapter  502 
(1SC5C   13.  13&.  13b.  And  aU) 

(Oil)  To  achteve  Uie  purpoa«a  of  thlB 
Act.  Ui«  Admlatetrator  may  prorlde  for  the 
•stabiUhment  of  cuch  advUory  committees 
as  be  determlnea  are  necesaaj-y  Any  *uch 
advisory  commlttaee  shall  be  subject  to  the 
proTUioos  of  the  Federal  AdTlaory  OommlttM 
Act  or  197a  (5  use  App  1 ) .  whether  or  act 
such  Act  or  any  of  lu  proTtslona  expires  or 
terminates  during  the  term  of  thU  Act  or  of 
such  commltte«a.  and  In  all  cams  shall  be 
chaired  by  a  regular  full-time  Federal  em- 
ployee and  shall  Include  representative*  of 
the  public  The  meeiLngs  of  such  commtt- 
tcM  shall  be  open  to  the  public 

(J)  A  representatlTe  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  in  attendiuace  at  all  meet- 
ing* of  any  advisory  committee  established 
pursuant  to  this  secUon.  Ttje  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  rederal  Trade  Commission  shall 
ha\-e  adequate  adv-ance  notice  of  any  meet- 
ing and  may  have  an  official  representative 
a;t«nd  and  participate  In  any  s\ich  meeting 
(3t  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  trans- 
cript shall  be  kept  of  all  advisory  committee 
meetings,  and  shall  be  tAken  and  deposited, 
together  with  any  agreement  rrsultlng  ther*"- 
from.  with  the  .Mtorney  Oene'-al  and  the 
Federal  TYade  Oocomlsslon  8(ich  transcript 
acd  agreement  shaJl  be  made  available  for 
public  Inspection  and  copying,  subject  to 
th«  proTlalona  of  section*  5oa<b)  (1)  and  (b) 
(S>   of  title  5.  TTnlted  States  Code 

(d)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proral  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  red- 
enU  Trade  Commlsalon.  shall  promulgate  by 
rale.  stAndarda  and  procedures  by  which  per- 
sotu  engaged  In  the  business  of  producing, 
reflnlng.  marketing,  or  distributing  crude 
oU,  residual  fuel  oO  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  may  derelop  and  implement  volun- 
tary agreement*  and  plans  of  action  t<i  carry- 
ou:  such  agreements  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines  are  neccsBarv  to  accompUab 
the  objectives  stated  tn  aectloo  4(b)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
ici  The  standards  and  procedures  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  ssrtlon  553  of  title  5.  0nlt«d  States 
Code.  They  shall  provide,  among  other  things 
that—  ^ 

tn  Such  agreemenu  and  plans  of  action 
shaU  be  developed  by  meetings  of  commlt- 
;*?«  counriis.  or  other  groups  which  includ* 
representatives  of  the  public,  of  Interested 
■agments  of  the  petroleum  industry  and  of 
IndujtriAi.  municipal  and  private  consumer*. 
and  shall  in  all  c***s  be  chaired  by  a  regular 
full-time  Federal  employee. 

i3)  MeetlcgB  held  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreen-.ent  or  a  plan  of  action  under  this  sub- 
section shall  permit  attendAnc*  by  lnter«st«d 
persons  and  shall  be  preceded  by  timely  and 
adequate  noUce  with  IdenuflcaUon  of  the 
agenda  of  such  meetlr.g  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
to  the  public  In  the  affected  community, 

(31  Inter--<ted  per-ions  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportnnlty  to  present  in  writing  and  orally. 
datA.  Tle'ws  and  arguments  at  such  meetings: 
'♦>  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  trans- 
cript shJLll  be  ketst  of  any  meeting  conference 
or  communication  held  to  develop.  Imple- 
ment or  CArry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or 
a  pUn  of  action  under  this  <rub»ecrion  and 
shall  be  taken  and  deposited  together  with 
any  agre-ment  resnltlng  therefrom,  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlSBlon  Such  tr*nscT!7t  and  agreement  shall 
be  avmllable  for  public  Inspection  and  copy- 
ing, subject  to  proTlsJoTM  of  section  5Sa  <b) 
(1)  and  'bt  (3)  of  title  8  Unlt«l  State*  Ctods. 
ID  The  Federal  Trade  Comtnlaston  may 
ex«npt  types  or  clAsses  of  meetings,  oonfer- 
enoaa.  or  eommunleAthins  from  th«  requtre- 
menu  of  robseeUon  (c)  (3)  and  (e)  {4)  pro- 
rUIed  such  mweHini.  conferences,  or  com- 
mrnUeations  are  mtalstenal  in  nature  and 
are  for  tlie  sols  pmyo—  of  implementing  or 
emrrying  out  a  voluntary  Mffmaamat  or  plan 
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of  a.:Uou  auvhonaed  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Such  ministerial  meeting,  conference  or  oom- 
munclatlon  may  take  place  In  ac«ordAnoe 
with  such  requirements  as  the  Federal  Trads 
Commission  may  prescribe  by  rule  Such  [x>r- 
sons  pertldpatlng  in  such  meeting,  onfer- 
ence.  or  communication  shall  cai.ie  »  rf<-..rd 
to  be  made  specifying  the  date  such  meeUng. 
conference,  or  communication  took  place  and 
the  persons  involved,  and  rummarlzlng  the 
subject  matter  discussed  Such  record  shall 
be  flled  with  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlsalan 
and  the  Attorney  General,  where  It  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying 

(g)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commlaalon  shall  participate  from 
the  beginning  tn  the  development.  Imple- 
mentation and  carrying  out  of  voluntary 
agreements  and  plans  of  action  authorlaed 
under  this  section.  Bach  may  propose  any 
alternative  which  would  avoid  or  orercooie. 
to  the  greateat  ertent  practicable,  possible 
antloompetlUve  effects  whUe  achieving  sub- 
stantially the  purposes  of  this  Act  Bach  shall 
have  the  right  to  review,  amend  modify,  dis- 
approve, or  prospect.lvely  revoke,  on  Its  own 
motion  or  upon  the  reques;  of  any  Interested 
person,  any  plan  of  action  or  voluntary  agree- 
ment at  any  time.  and.  if  revoked,  thereby 
withdraw  prospectively  the  Immunity  con- 
ferred by  subsection  (I)  of  thle  section. 

(2)  Any  volunt«i7  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  submitted  In  writing  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  20  days  before  being  Imple- 
mented where  It  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  Inspection  and  copying 

(hi  (1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  monitor  the  de- 
■re'.opment.  impleooentruion  and  carrying  out 
of  plans  of  action  and  voluntary  agreeotents 
authorized  under  this  section  to  assure  the 
protection  and  fostering  of  competition  and 
the  prevention  of  anticompetitive  practices 
and  effects 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  ahall  promulgate  Joint 
regulations  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
neceaaary  and  appropriate  documents,  min- 
utes, transcripts  and  other  records  related  to 
the  development.  Lmpiementatlon  or  carrying 
ou:  of  plans  of  action  or  voluntAry  agree- 
ments authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  Persons  developing.  Implementing  or 
CArrylng  out  plans  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreemenu  authorlaed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  maintain  those  records  required  by 
such  Joint  regulations.  The  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have 
access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  such  records 
at  reasonable  time*  and  upon  reasonable 
notice. 

( 4 )  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Attorney  General  may  each  presiTlbe  such 
nilea  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act.  They  n3*y  l>oth  utilize 
for  such  purposes  and  for  purposes  of  en- 
forcement, any  and  all  p>owers  confererred 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  both,  by  any  other 
provision  of  law.  Including  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  wherever  such  provision  of  law 
refers  to  •the  purposes  of  this  Act"  or  like 
terms,  the  reference  shaU  be  understood  to 
be  this  Act 

(1)  There  ahaU  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  clrll  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
the  antitrust  laws  In  respect  of  actions  taken 
In  good  faith  to  develop  and  Implement  a 
Toluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action  to 
carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  by  persona 
engaged  in  the  business  of  producing,  refln- 
lng. marketing  or  distributing  crude  oU.  re- 
sidual fuel  otl,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  that — 

<  1 )  such  action  was — 

FA)  authorized  and  approved  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and 


(B)  undertaken  and  carried  out  solely  to 
achieve  tha  purposes  of  this  section  and  tn 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  oondltiona  of 
this  section,  and  the  rules  promulgated  here- 
under; and 

i3i  such  persona  fully  compiled  with  the 
requlremenu  of  thu  section  and  the  rules 
and    regulations    promulgated    hereunder 

(J)  No  proTislon  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  grantmg  immunity  for,  nor  as  lim- 
iting or  in  any  way  affecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts 
or  practice*  which  occurred :  ( 1 1  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  thi*  Act.  (3)  outside  the  scope 
and  purpose  or  not  In  oompUance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act  and  this 
section,  or  (3)  subsequent  to  lu  eiplratlon 
or  repeal. 

1k)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  this  section  ahall  apply  In  lieu  of 
section  0(ci  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  All  actions  taken  and 
any  authority  or  Immunity  granted  under 
such  section  Oic)  shall  be  hereafter  taken 
or  (granted,  as  the  cast  may  l>e.  pursuant  to 
t.lls  section. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  section  708  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1960.  as  amended. 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  authorlaed  to 
be  Uken  under  this  Act  or  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 

(m)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlaalon  ahall  each  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President,  at  least  once 
every  six  months,  a  report  on  the  Impact  on 
competition  and  on  small  business  of  actions 
authorized  by  thU  section. 

(n)  The  authority  granted  by  thu  section 
(Including  any  Immunity  under  subsection 
(U)   ahaU  terminate  on  April  1.  1974. 

(o)  The  exercise  of  the  authority  provided 
In  section  113  shaU  not  have  as  a  principal 
ptUTJoas  or  effect  the  substantial  lessening  of 
compeUUon  among  carriers  a.Tected  Actions 
taken  pursuant  to  that  subset:: ion  shall  be 
taken  only  after  providing  from  the  begin- 
ning an  adequate  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  who  shall  propose 
any  alternative  which  would  avoid  or  over- 
come, to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  any 
anticompetitive  effects  whUe  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 
8k:.  114   ExpoBTs. 

To  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  may 
luider  authority  of  this  Act.  by  rule,  restrict 
exports  of  coal,  petroleum  product*,  and 
petrochemical  feedstocks,  under  such  terms 
as  he  deems  approprute:  Prmided.  That,  the 
Administrator  shall  restrict  exporU  of  co»l. 
petroleum  products,  or  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks If  either  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that  such 
exports  would  contribute  to  unemployment 
In  the  United  States  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, pursuant  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  19«9  (but  without  regard  to  the 
phrase  "and  to  reduce  the  serious  Inflation- 
ary Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand"  In 
McUon  3(2)  (A)  of  such  Act),  may  restrict 
the  exports  cf  coal,  petroleiun  products,  and 
petrochemical  feedstocks,  and  of  materials 
and  equipment  essential  to  the  production, 
transport,  or  processing  of  fuels  to  ths  ex- 
tent necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
thla  Act  and  sections  4(b)  and  4(d)  <rf  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  ■ 
Provided.  That  In  the  event  that  the  Admin- 
istrator certines  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce that  export  restrictions  of  products 
enumerated  In  thla  secUon  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  impoae  such  export 
restrictions.  Rules  under  thla  section  by  the 
Administrator  and  actions  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  the  Export  Admlnlstra- 
aon  Act  of  19«9  shall  take  Into  a-icount  the 
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hlstorloal  trading  relaUons  of  the  United 
Btalea  with  Canada  and  Mexico  and  ahall  not 
be  Ina^nslBient  with  s\i  tweet  Una  fbi  and 
(d)  of  section  4  of  tfve  Eniergency  Petri>- 
leum  ALlocaiiun  Act  of  1973 

Sac.    115     EMPI.OTMXNT      lMf'*(T      AKO      UNKM- 
n.OTMXI«T    AsSlfiTTANCS. 

(a)  The  President  shai;  take  Into  consid- 
eration and  sUhU  mlnlmlz*.  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent pra'^tirftble  ar.v  adverse  Impact  of  ac- 
tions taken  pui-^iiaiit  to  tlils  Act  upon  em- 
ployment Ai:  agencies  of  giivernment  shall 
cooperate  fully  under  their  existing  statutory 
autiiarlty  to  minimize  any  sucii  adverse 
impact. 

(bi  The  President  shall  make  grants  to 
States  to  provide  tt)  any  individual  unem- 
ployed. If  such  unemployment  resulted  from 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
Act  and  was  In  no  way  due  to  the  fault  of 
such  Individual,  such  assistance  as  the  Pres- 
ident deems  appropriate  while  such  liidlvld- 
ual  Is  unemployed  Such  a-wlstanre  as  a  State 
shall  pn.>vlde  under  such  a  grant  shall  be 
available  to  Individuals  not  otherwise  ellf. - 
ble  fi>r  unemployment  coinpeiisai  U'n  aiid 
Individuals  who  have  otherwise  exhausted 
their  eligibility  for  such  unemplovment 
compensation,  and  shall  continue  as  ioi.g  as 
unemployment  In  the  area  caused  by  such 
administration  and  enforcement  continues 
ibut  not  less  than  six  months-  or  \int;i  the 
Individual  is  reemployed  in  a  Rultable  posi- 
tion, but  not  longer  t.han  two  years  after 
the  Individual  becomes  eligible  for  Fuch  a.s- 
aUtanoe  Such  assistance  sball  not  exceed  the 
maximum  weekly  amount  under  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  of  the 
State  In  which  the  employment  loos  oc- 
ciared 

(c)  On  or  b^-fo.-e  the  sixtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  drt'.e  rif  eniii'tment  of  U^iLs  Act,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Con^frrse  con- 
cerning the  present  and  prospective  Impact 
of  energy  shortaKes  upon  employment.  Such 
report  shall  c<  ntain  an  a-ssesament  of  the 
adequacy  of  existin>r  pr>i(?rani8  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  adversely  afle<ted  workers  and 
ahall  Include  :eKl»latl%e  recommendations 
which  the  President  deems  appropriate  to 
meet  such  need."!,  including  revisions  In  the 
unemployment  insurance  la'sis. 
Sec.  116.  Usx  or  Carpooi.s 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
encourage  the  creation  and  expansion  of  the 
use  of  carp>ools  as  a  viable  component  of  our 
nationwide  transportation  system.  It  is  the 
Intent  of  this  section  to  maxlml?e  the  level 
of  oarpool  participation  in  the  Cnlted  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Tra:\sportatlon  Is  di- 
rected to  establish  within  the  l>epartment 
of  Transportation  an  "Office  of  Oarpool  Pro- 
motion" whose  purpose  and  respyon.sibUltles 
shall  include — 

(1)  responding  to  any  and  all  requests 
for  Information  and  technical  assistance  on 
carpoollnK  and  carpo<  linR  systz-m-s  from 
units  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  groups  and  ernplijyees. 

(2)  promoting  greater  participation  in  car- 
pooling  through  public  inf^.rmallon  and  the 
preparation  of  such  materials  for  use  by 
State  and  local  governments; 

(3)  encouraging  and  promoting  private 
organl7at!ons  to  organize  and  operate  car- 
pool  systems  for  employees 

(4)  promoting  the  cuoperatlur:  and  shar- 
ing of  responsibilities  between  separate,  yet 
proximately  close,  units  c  f  government  In 
coordinating  tlie  operations  of  carpool  sys- 
tems, and 

(5)  promoting  other  such  measures  that 
the  Secretary  de'ermines  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  this  sv;bsectlon 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Tran.-iportatlon  shall 
encot:rage  and  promote  the  use  of  Incentives 
such  as  speriai  parking  privileges  special 
roadway  lanes,  toll  adjustments,  and  other 
Incentives  as  may  be  found  beneficial  and 
administratively    feasible   to  the  futherance 


lit  carpool  ridershlp,  and  consistent  with  the 
■  ihligatlons  of  the  State  and  ir>ca]  agencies 
whlcJi   prtjvide   transportation   services 

Id  I  The  8«cretary  of  TYansportatlon  shall 
alli^ate  the  funds  appropriated  pvirs'iant  to 
the  aulhorlyatlon  of  subsection  (fi  accord- 
ing u,  the  following  distribution  between  the 
Federal  and  Stale  or  local  units  of  govern- 
naent . 

(1)  The  ln:-.;al  planning  process — up  to 
100  p>ercent  Federal 

,  3 1  Ttte  systems  design  process — up  to 
100  percent  Federal 

1 3 1  The  Initial  startup  and  operation  of 
a  gl'>en  system--^  percent  Federal  and  40 
[>eroent  Stale  or  local  with  the  Federal  por- 
tion not  to  exceed  1  year 

lei  Within  13  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actnnenl  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Tran.s- 
;)ortatlon  shall  make  a  report  tci  Congres."; 
•>f  all  hlB  actl' Ities  and  expenditures  pur- 
■tuant  to  this  section  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude any  re<x>mmendaUoii.'-  as  Uj  future 
legislation    con'-ernlng   carpoollng. 

f  -   The  sum  of  »5,000.000  is  authorized  to 

i>e  ap}jn>prlated  for  the  conduct  of  programs 

Uiblgi.ed  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  section, 

such   authorization   to  remain   available   for 

2  years 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  tern^ 
"local  governments"  and  'I6cal  units  of  gov- 
ernment" Include  any  metropolitan  trans- 
portation organisation  designated  as  being 
responsible  for  carrying  out  section  134  of 
title  23.  United   SUt<>s  C<3e. 

hi  As  an  example  to  the  rest  of  our  Na- 
tion's automoMle  users,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  take  such  action  as 
Is  neces.sary  Uj  require  all  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, where  practical,  to  tise  economy 
model  mot^T  vehidw 

(l)(l)  The  President  shall  take  action  to 
require  that  no  Federal  oflSclaJ  or  employee 
In  the  executive  branch  below  the  level  of 
Cabinet  officer  be  fu.-nlshed  a  limousine  for 
Individual  use.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  limousines  fur- 
nished for  use  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  to 
thoee  persons  whose  assignments  necessitate 
transportation  by  limousines  because  of 
diplomatic  assignment  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "llmotislne"  means  a  type  6  vehicle  as 
defined  In  the  Interim  Federal  Specifications 
Issued  by  the  Genera]  Services  Administra- 
tion, December   1.   1973 

SBC.       117.       ADlClNISTaATTVK       PROCXDtTRK       AND 

JiTDiciAi.   Rrvnw 

(a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2).  (3). 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  rule 
or  order  (tncl tiding  a  rule  or  order  issued 
by  a  State  or  officer  thereof  "i  under  this  title 
(except  with  respect  to  any  rule  or  order  pur- 
suant to  sections  103  and  113  of  this  Act. 
section  205  (a),  (b).  and  (c),  of  this  Act, 
or  section  4(h)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  or  under  the  author- 
ity of  any  energy  conservation   plan. 

(2)  Notice  of  any  proposed  rule  or  order 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1  i  shall  be  given 
by  publication  of  such  pr"pnaed  r't>  or  i^r- 
der  In  the  Federal  Register  In  each  case  a 
minimum  of  ten  days  following  such  ptib- 
llcatlon  shall  be  provided  for  opportunltv  to 
oomment;  except  that  the  requirement*  of 
this  paragraph  as  to  time  of  notice  S!.d  -p- 
p<M^unlty  to  ccimment  may  be  waived  where 
strict  compliance  is  fovmd  to  cause  serious 
Impairment  to  the  operation  of  the  procram 
to  which  such  rule  or  order  relates  and  f:ch 
findings  are  set  out  In  detail  in  such  rule  or 
order  In  addition,  public  notice  of  all  rules 
or  orders  promulgated  by  officers  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  the.'ecf  or  to  State 
or  local  boards  pursusmt  to  this  Act  shall 
to     the     maxlmtwn     extent     practicable     be 


acihieved    by    publlatlon    oif    such    rules    or 
Tders  iri  a  sufTiclent   n\unber  of  newspapers 
f  Rta'ewide  circulation  calculated  to  receive 
widest  p<:»s5lble  notice 

'3  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  2  t ,  If  any  rule  or  order  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1  i  Is  Ukely  to  have  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  the  Nation's  economy  or 
large  r. umbers  of  individuals  or  businf 
an  opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of  vie 
data,  and  argt^ments  shall  be  afforded  To 
the  maximum  ertent  practicable,  such  op- 
portunity shall  be  afforded  prior  u-  the  tm- 
plemer.tatlon  of  s  ich  rule  or  order,  but  In 
all  cases  s\;ch  opportnnltv  shall  be  afforded 
no  later  than  46  days  after  the  Implemen- 
tation of  any  such  order  or  order  A  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  any  oral  presentation. 
4.  Any  cfflr^er  or  agency  autjiorlzed  to 
issue  rjles  or  c  rders  described  In  psragraph 
1  .shall  provide  for  the  making  of  such 
adjustments,  consistent  with  the  ether  pur- 
fjoses  of  this  Act  or  the  Kmergencv  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  i  as  the  case  may  be), 
as  may  be  necessarv  to  prevent  spe^  lal  hard- 
ships Inequity,  or  an  unfair  distri.TUtion  of 
burdpns  and  shall  in  rules  prescnt^cd  by  It 
estabilsh  prc^cedures  which  are  available  to 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
interpretation  modification,  or  resclaalon  of, 
or  an  exception  to  or  exemption  from,  such 
rules  and  orders  I'  such  person  is  aggrieved 
or  adversely  afT*»c'ed  tiy  the  denial  of  a  re- 
quest for  such  action  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  mav  request  a  review  of  such 
denial  by  the  offi.^er  cr  agency  and  may  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  m  accordance  wit;,  sub- 
section (b)  when  such  denial  bec<mes  final. 
The  officer  or  agency  shall.  In  roles  prescrit>«d 
by  it,  establish  appropriate  procedures,  m- 
cludlng  a  hearing  where  deemed  advisable, 
for  considering  such  requests  for  action 
under  this  paragraph. 

(5 1  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  552  of  title  b  United  States  Code  any 
agency  authorized  bv  this  Act  or  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  l^TS  to 
Issue  rules  or  orders  shall  make  available  to 
the  public  all  Internal  rulee  and  guidelines 
which  may  form  the  basis.  In  whoie  or  In 
part,  for  any  rule  or  order  with  such  modl- 
flcatlOI^s  as  are  necessary  tc  insure  confl- 
dentlAlity  protected  under  such  section  552. 
Such  agency  shall,  upon  written  rec uest  of  a 
petitioner  filed  after  any  grar;t  or  denial 
of  a  request  for  exception  or  exemption  from 
rules  or  orders,  furnish  the  pet-.tione-  with 
a  written  opinion  setting  forth  applicable 
facts  and  the  legal  basis  in  support  of  such 
grant  or  denial  Stich  opinions  .^hal!  ^e  made 
available  ir  the  petitioner  and  the  jribllc 
within  thirtv  days  of  such  request  and  with 
such  modifications  as  are  necessarv  to  In- 
sure conf-dentialltv  cf  information  protected 
under  6uch  section  552 

(bid)  Judicial  renew  of  administrative 
rulemaking  .  f  general  and  national  applica- 
bility done  virder  this  Act  may  be  obtained 
only  by  filing  a  petition  forr  review  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  prom.ulgatlon  of  any  such  rule 
or  regulation  and  Judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative rulemaking  of  general,  b'.it  leas  than 
national.  appllcabUlty  done  under  this  Act 
may  t)e  obtained  oniy  by  filing  a  petition 
for  review  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  appropriate  drculi  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  prt,mu:gation 
of  any  -sjch  rait  or  reg  Uatlon  the  appropri- 
ate circuit  being  defined  as  the  Irctilt 
which  contains  the  are*  cir  the  greater  part 
of  the  area  within  which  the  rule  or  regula- 
tion is  to  have  effect 

(2  I  Ni  iw  u.s-^and.iig  the  amouat  In  con- 
troversy i.e  a.suici  court*  of  the  United 
Slates  »nu..  have  exclusive  original  Jvirls- 
dlctlon  of  all  other  caaes  or  controversies 
axl&lng  under  this  Act,  or  tuider  regulations 
or  a'ders  Issued  thereunder,  except  any  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Clrll  Aeronautics  Board. 
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tbe  Interstate  Comnierce  Comrai«8loQ,  Ped- 
ermi  Power  CommlMlon.  or  the  Federal  MatI- 
tlme  OommlasloD,  or  any  actions  taken  to  im- 
plement or  enforce  any  rule  or  order  by  any 
olBcwr    of    a    State    or    political    subdJviaion 
thereof  or   State  or   local    board    which   baa 
been  delegated  authority  under  Mctkin   laa 
of  thia  Act  except  that  nothing  in  thla  sec- 
tion ailecta  the  power  of  any  court  of  com- 
petent   Jurisdiction    to    consider,    hear,    and 
determine   in   any  proceedlnc  before   It   any 
iMue  raised  by  way  of  defense   (other  than 
a  defense  baaed  on  the  oonatltutlonallty  of 
thla    title    or    the    validity    of    action    tak«n 
by   any  agency   under  thla  Act).   IX  in  any 
such  proceeding  an  issue  by  way  of  defense 
la   raised   baaed   on   the   constitutionality  of 
this  Act  or  the  validity  of  agency  action  un- 
der  thla   Act.   the   case   shall    be   subject   to 
removal   by  either  party  to  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provlsloiu  of  chapter  89  of  Utle 
28.  United  State*  Code   Cases  or  controversies 
artslng  under  any  rule  or  order  of  any  officer 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
a  State  or  local  bo«ird  may  be  heard  In  either 
(11    any   appropriate    State    court,    and    (3) 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  State  or  local  boards 
which  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act  or 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  such 
boards  In  lieu  of  subsection  (a),  and  shall 
require  that  prior  to  taking  any  action,  such 
boards  shall  take  stepa  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  notice  to  persona  who  may  be 
affvcted  by  the  action,  and  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  presentation  of  vlewa  (in- 
cluding ami  presentation  of  views  where 
practicable!  at  least  10  davs  before  taking 
the  action  Such  boards  shall  be  of  balanced 
comooaltlon  reflecting  the  makeup  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 
Sec  119.  PaoHiamo  acts 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  vio- 
late any  provision  of  title  I  of  this  Act  (other 
than  provisions  of  this  Act  which  make 
amendments  to  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  section  113)  or 
'o  violate  any  nile.  regulation  (Including 
an  energy  conservation  plan »  or  order  Inued 
pursuant  to  any  such  provision. 
S«c   120  ENToacntxnT. 

<ai  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 119  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  (2  500  "or  each  violation 

ibi  Whoever  wUlfuily  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  119  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  tS.OOO  fox  each  violation 

(CI  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  in  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  in  violation  of  an 
applicable  order  or  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  .Any  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  violates  this  subsection 
after  having  been  subjected  to  a  dvU  penalty 
for  a  prior  violation  of  the  same  provision  of 
any  order  or  regulation  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50.- 
000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  sir  months. 
or  both. 

(d>  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  person  au- 
thoTixed  by  the  Administrator  to  exercise 
authority  under  this  Act  that  any  individual 
or  Offanlzatlon  has  engaged,  la  engaged,  or 
Is  about  to  engage  in  acta  or  practices  con- 
atltuttng  a  violation  of  section  119.  such 
person  may  request  the  Attorney  (General  to 
hrlng  an  action  In  the  approprUt«  district 
eo«rt  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper  ahoiwlng 
k  temporary  raatrmlnlog  ordier  or  a  prelim- 
inary or  permanent  Injunction  ahall  be 
granted  without  bond  Any  such  court  may 
also  laaxie  mandatory  Injunctiona  com- 
manding any  person  to  comply  with  aectlon 
119. 
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(•I  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  section  119  may  bring  an 
action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  for  appropriate  relief  including 
an  aitlon  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  or  writ 
of  Injunction.  Nothing  in  thu  subsection 
shall  authorize  any  person  to  recover 
damages. 

8*c    131.  Us«  OF  rwDKJUL  FiciLrnxs 

Whenever  practicable,  and  for  tte  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  transportation  and  storage 
of  fuel,  agencies  or  departmenu  of  the 
United  States  are  authorized,  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  April  1.  1974.  to  enter 
Into  arrangements  for  the  acquisition  or  use 
by  domestic  public  entitles  and  private  in- 
dustries of  equipment  or  faculties  which  are 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  such  agency  or  de- 
partment and  appropriate  to  the  transporta- 
tion and  storage  of  fuel,  except  that  such  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  (1)  only  after  the 
Administrator  finds  that  such  equipment  or 
faculties  are  not  avaUable  from  private 
sources  and  (3)  only  on  the  basis  of  com- 
penaatlon  for  the  acquisition  or  use  of  such 
equipment  or  faculties  at  fair  market  value 
prices  or  rentala. 

Skc.  122.  Dri.rcATioN  of  AcTHoarrr  awd  Ef- 
nccT  ON  St  ATI  Law. 

(a)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functlona  under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum AUocatlon  Act  of  1973  or  this  Act  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  Administrator  may  delegate 
any  of  his  functions  relative  to  Implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  Emergency  En- 
ergy Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act  of  1973  or  this 
Act  to  officers  of  a  State  or  poUUcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof  or  to  State  or  local  boards  of  bal- 
anced composition  reflecting  the  make-up  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Such  officers  or 
boards  ahaU  be  designated  and  established  In 
accordance  with  regulations  as  the  Admin- 
istration shall  promulgate  under  this  Act. 
Section  6(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
AUocatlon  Act  of  1973  Is  repealed  effective 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of  func- 
tlona under  such  Act  to  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  103  of  thU  Act 

(b)  No  SUte  law  or  State  program  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 
which  may  become  effective  thereafter,  shall 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  lasued  pursuant  to  thla  Act  except 
Insofar  as  such  State  law  or  State  program 
la  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  such  a  regulation,  order,  or  plan 
S«c  123    0«4NTs  TO  States 

Any  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  aectlon  137 fb)  ahaU  be  avaUable  for 
the  ptirpose  of  making  grants  to  States  to 
which  the  AdnUnlstrator  has  delegated  au- 
thority under  aectlon  123  of  this  Act.  or  for 
the  administration  of  appropriate  State  or 
local  energy  conaervatlon  programs  which 
are  the  baals  of  an  exemption  made  pur- 
suant to  section  10«(a)  (3)  of  this  Act  from 
a  Federal  energy  conaervatlon  plan  whlcH 
baa  taken  effect  under  section  106  of  this 
Act.  The  Administrator  ahall  make  such 
grants  upon  such  terma  and  condttlona  as 
he  may  prescribe  by  rule. 

8«c  134  RxpocTS  ON  National  EMxaor  Ra- 
•ormcss 
(a)  For  the  ptirpoae  of  providing  to  the 
Departments  of  Interior  and  Justice, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  reliable 
data  on  reaerves.  production,  dlatrlbu- 
tlon.  and  use  of  petroletim  products,  natu- 
ral gaa.  and  coal,  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahaU 
promptly  publlah  for  pubUc  comment  a 
regulation  requiring  that  persona  doing 
business  in  the  United  SUtee.  who.  on  the 


affective  date  of  this  Act.  are  engaged  In 
exploring,  developing,  processing,  refining,  or 
transporting  by  pipeline,  any  petroleum 
product,  natural  gas.  or  coal,  ahall  provide 
detailed  reports  to  the  .\ttomey  Oeneral  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  every  sixty 
calendar  days  Such  reports  ahall  show  for 
the  precedhig  sixty  calendar  days  such  per- 
son's I  1 )  reserves  of  crude  oil.  natural  gas 
and  coal.  (2)  production  and  destination  of 
any  petroleum  product,  natural  gas.  and 
coal.  i3)  refinery  runs  by  product,  and  (4) 
any  other  data  required  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
such  purprme  Such  regulation  shall  also 
require  that  such  persor^a  provide  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator such  reports  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1970.  to  the  date  of  such  person's 
first  sixty  days  report.  Such  regulation  shall 
be  promulgated  30  days  after  such  publica- 
tion. The  Attcmey  Oeneral  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  publlah  quarterly  In 
the  Federal  Register  a  meaningful  summary 
stnalysls  of  the  data  provided  by  such  reports 

(b)  The  reporting  requirements  of  this 
section  ahall  not  apply  to  the  retail  opera- 
tions of  persons  required  to  file  such  reports 
Where  a  person  shows  that  all  or  p>art  of  the 
data  required  by  this  section  Is  being  re- 
ported by  such  person  to  another  Federal 
agency  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  exempt  such  per- 
son from  rep<3rtlng  all  or  part  of  such  data 
directly  to  him.  and  upon  such  exemption, 
such  agency  ahall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  provide  such  data  to  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  authorized,  upon  appUcatlon  of  the 
Attorney  0<«:ieral  ap.d  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  require  enforcement  of  such  re- 
porting requirements 

(c)  Upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior by  any  person  that  any  report  or  part 
thereof  obtained  under  this  section  from 
such  person  or  from  a  Federal  agency  would, 
if  made  pubUc.  divulge  methods  or  processes 
entitled  to  protection  as  trade  secrets  or  other 
proprietary  Information  of  such  p>erson,  such 
report,  or  portion  thereof.  shaU  be  confiden- 
tial In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1906  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except  that  such  report  or  part  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  confidential  for  purposes  of 
disclosure  to  (1)  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  or 
(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S«C.  126     iNTEAaTATI  OaS. 

Nothing  In  thla  Act  shaU  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with 
respect  to  sales  of  non-]urlsdlctlonal  natural 

Sec.  136  BxPDUnoN. 

The  authority  under  this  title  to  prescribe 
any  rule  or  twder  or  take  other  action  under 
this  title,  or  to  enforce  any  such  rule  or 
order.  shaU  expire  on  midnight  April  1,  1974, 
but  such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any  ac- 
tion or  pending  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal, 
not  finally  determined  on  such  date,  nor  any 
action  or  proceeding  ba«en  upon  any  act  com- 
mitted prior  to  midnight,  April  1,  1974. 
3«c    127    Authorization  of  Appsopeiations. 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  liiejedenl  Energ>-  Emergency  Agen- 
cy to  carry  out  lu  functions  under  thla  Act 
and  under  other  laws,  and  to  make  grants 
to  States  under  aectlon  122.  »75,000.000  for 
the  flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  •75.- 
000,000  for  the  fliacal  year  ending  June  30 
1975. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  to  States  under  section  133. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  •60.-' 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  and  •76.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976. 

(c)  For  the  purpoee  of  making  paymenu 
under  granU   to  SUtea   under  aectlon    llfl. 
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there  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (600. - 

000,000  for  the  flacal   year  ending  June  30, 

1974. 

SEC.  138.  SrvEaABn.rrr. 

If  any  provision  of  tha  Act.  or  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provlalon  to  any  person  or 
clrcumatance,  abaU  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  thla  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provlalon  to  persona  or  clrcumatanoes 
other  than  those  aa  to  which  it  la  held  In- 
valid. ahaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Sic.  139.  PaicE  AtrrHoamr. 

The  Prealdent  ahaU  ezerdae  hla  authority 
.mder  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 
as  amended,  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1978  to  specify  prices  for 
sales  of  crude  oU,  residual  fuel  oU  or  refined 
pjTTOleum  producta  In  or  Imported  Into  the 
United  Statea  which  avoid  windfall  proflte  by 
seUera  For  purposes  of  thla  sectkan,  wind- 
fall profits  ahaU  be  defined  aa  those  profits 
which  are  exceaalve  or  unreasonable,  taking 
Into  oonslderatlon  normal  profit  levels.  Thla 
section  ahall  be  effective  only  until  December 
31.  1974. 

TITLE  n— COORDINATION  WITH  EN- 
VTRONMKNTAL  PROTECTION  RBQUIRE- 
NfENTS 

Sec.  301    Si'spbnsion  AuTHoarry. 

Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (43  VBC.  1857 

et  seq.)    Is   amended  by  adding  at   the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"INXXCT    ZMXaOENCT     AtTTHOarTT 

"Sec  119  (a)(n(A)  The  Administrator 
may,  for  any  period  beginning  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  end- 
ing on  or  before  November  1.  1974.  tem- 
porarily suspend  any  statlonarv  source  fuel 
or  emission  limitation  as  it  applies  to  any 
person.  If  the  Administration  finds  that  such 
person  will  be  unable  to  comply  with  such 
limitation  during  such  period  solely  because 
of  unavailability  of  types  or  amounts  of  fuels 
Any  suspension  under  this  paragraph  and 
any  interim  requirement  on  which  such  sus- 
pension is  conditioned  under  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  exempted  from  any  procedural  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  this  Act  or  In  any 
other  provision  of  local.  State,  or  Federal 
law:  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B). 
"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  give  notice  to 
the  public  of  a  suspension  and  afford  the 
public  an  opportunity  for  written  and  oral 
presentation  of  views  prior  to  granting  such 
suspension  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Administrator  for  gixxl  cause  found  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  In  any 
case,  before  granting  such  a  suspension  he 
shaU  give  actual  notice  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  to  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  local  government  entity  in  which  the 
affected  source  or  sources  are  located.  The 
granting  or  denial  of  such  suspension  and 
the  lmp>osltlon  of  an  Interim  requirement 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  only  on 
the  grounds  specified  in  paragraphs  (2i  (B) 
and  (3)(C)  of  section  70fl  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
proceeding  under  section  304(a)  (3)  or  307 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  In  Issuing  any  suspension  under  para- 
graph (1)  the  Administrator  Is  authorised 
to  act  on  his  own  motion  without  appUcatioo 
by  any  source  or  State 

"(8)  Any  auapenalon  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
such  Interim  requirements  aa  the  Admlnia- 
trator  determlnea  are  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable. Such  Interim  requirements  shall  In- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  (Ai  a  re- 
quirement that  the  source  receiving  the  sus- 
penalon  comply  with  such  reporting  require- 
ments aa  the  Adminlatrator  determines  may 
be  necessary.  (B)  such  meaaurea  aa  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  are  necessary  to  avoid 
an  Imminent  and  substantial  endangerment 
to  health  of  persona,  and  (Ci  requirements 
that  the  auapenalon  ahaU  be  inapplicable 
during  any  period  during  which  fuels  which 


would  enable  compliance  with  the  auspended 
atatlonary  aou]x«  fuel  or  emission  limitation 
are  In  fact  reasonably  available  to  that  per- 
son laa  determined  by  the  Adminlatrator). 
For  purpoeea  of  clause  (C;  of  thla  paragraph, 
availability  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucta which  enable  compliance  ahaU  not 
make  a  auapenalon  Inapplicable  to  a  source 
deecrlbed  In  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  For  ptuposee  of  thla  aectlon: 

"(A)  The  term  'stationary  aource  fuel  or 
emission  limitation'  means  any  emlaalon  lim- 
itation, achedule,  or  timetable  for  ccHnpU- 
anoe,  or  other  requlrementa.  which  la  pre- 
scribed under  thla  Act  (other  than  aectlcm 
303,  lU(b),  or  113)  at  contained  in  an  ap- 
plicable Implementation  plan  and  which  ta 
designed  to  limit  atatlonary  source  emlaslona 
resulting  from  combttatlon  of  fuela,  including 
a  probation  on,  or  specification  of,  the  use 
of  any  fuel  of  any  type  or  grade  or  poUutlon 
characteristics  thereof 

"(B)  The  term  'stationary  source"  haa  the 
aame  meaning  aa  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion 111(a) (3^ . 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  thla  subeeotlon.  any  fuel-burning  sta- 
tionary aource  (A)  which  la  prohibited  from 
using  petroleum  products  or  natural  gaa  aa 
fuel  by  reason  of  an  order  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 106(a)  of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 
or  which  the  Administrator  determines  began 
conversion  to  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel  during 
the  90-day  period  ending  on  December  15. 
1973.  and  (B)  which  converts  to  the  use  of 
coal  as  fuel,  shall  not.  until  January  1.  1979. 
be  prohibited,  by  reason  of  the  application 
of  any  air  pollution  requirement  from  burn- 
ing coal   which   is  available  to  such  source 

"(2)  (A)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  a  source,  only  if  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  emissions  from  the  source 
will  not  materially  contribute  to  a  significant 
risk  to  public  health  and  If  the  source  has 
submitted  to  the  Adminlstrat-or  a  plan  for 
compliance  for  such  source  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  approved,  after  notice  to 
Interested  persona  and  oppxirtunlty  for  pres- 
entation of  views  (Including  oral  presenta- 
tions of  views!  A  plan  submitted  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  approved  only  if 
It  provides  (U  for  compliance  by  the  means, 
and  In  accordance  with  a  schedule,  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  6ubp>ar^raph 
(B).  and  (11)  that  such  source  will  comply 
with  requirements  which  the  Administra- 
tor shall  prescribe  to  assure  that  emlaslona 
from  such  source  will  not  materlaUy  con- 
tribute to  a  significant  risk  to  public  health. 
The  Adnalnlstrator  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  such  plan  within  60  days  after 
such  plan  is  submitted 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shaU  prescribe 
regulations  requiring  that  any  source  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  submit  and 
obtain  approval  of  its  means  for  and  sched- 
ule of  compliance.  Such  regulations  shall 
include  requirements  that  such  schedulea 
shall  Include  dates  by  which  such  source 
must  (i)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  en- 
forceable obligations  for  obtaining  a  long- 
term  aupply  of  coal  or  coal  by-products 
(which  contracts  or  obligations  must  have 
received  prior  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tor), and  (11)  take  steps  to  obtain  contin- 
uous emission  reduction  systems  necessary 
to  permit  such  source  to  burn  such  coal  or 
coal  by-products  and  to  achieve  the  degree 
of  emission  reduction  required  by  the  follow- 
ing seiitence  (which  stepa  and  aystema  muat 
have  received  prior  approval  of  the  Adminls- 
tratorr  Such  regulationa  shall  also  require 
that  the  source  achieve  as  expeditiously  as 
practicable  considering  the  type  of  coal  to 
b«  used  (but  not  later  than  January  1.  1979) 
the  same  degree  of  emlaalon  reduction  as 
'.t  was  required  to  achieve  by  the  applicable 
implementation  plan  In  effect  on  the  date 
of   enactment   of  this  section.  Such   regula- 


tions ahall  also  Include  such  interim  require- 
ments as  the  Administrator  determlnea  are 
reasonable  and  practlcaJble  including  require- 
ments described  in  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of 
aubsectlcA  (a)  (3). 

"(C)  The  Administrator  (after  notice  to 
interested  persons  and  opportunity  for  pre- 
sentaticm  of  views,  including  oral  preeenta- 
tlons  of  views,  to  the  extent  practicable) 
(1)  may,  prior  to  November  1.  1974.  and  shall 
thereafter,  prtdilblt  the  use  of  coal  by  a 
source  to  which  paragraph  ( 1 )  appUee  If 
he  determlnea  that  the  uae  of  coal  by  such 
source  la  likely  to  materially  cxtntrlbute  to 
a  significant  rlak  to  pubUc  health:  and  (U) 
may  require  such  source  to  use  coal  of  any 
particular  type,  grade,  or  poUution  charac- 
teristic if  such  cocU  la  available  to  snich 
source.  Nothing  In  thla  aubsectlon  (b)  sbaU 
prohibit  a  State  or  local  agency  from  taking 
action  which  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  take  under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "air  pollution  requirement"  means  any 
emission  limitation,  schedule  or  timetable 
for  compliance,  or  other  requirement,  which 
Is  prescribed  under  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  law  or  regulation,  including  this  Act 
(except  for  any  requirement  prescribed  un- 
der thia  subsection  or  section  303 1 .  and 
which  is  designed  to  lUnlt  stationary  source 
emissions  resulting  from  combustion  of  fuela 
( Including  a  restriction  on  tne  use  or  content 
of  fuels  I  A  conversion  to  coal  to  which  this 
subsection  appUes  ahall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  a  modification  for  purpoeea  of  section 
111(a)  (21  and  (4)  of  thia  Act. 

"(4)  A  source  to  which  this  subsection  ap- 
plies may,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  exemp>- 
tion  under  pftfagraph  ( 1 ) ,  obtain  a  one  year 
postponement  of  the  application  of  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  implementation 
plan  under  the  conditions  and  In  the  man- 
ner  provided   in   section    110(f) 

"(c)  The  Adminlatrator  may  by  rule  estab- 
lish priorities  under  which  manufacturers  of 
continuous  emission  reduction  systems  ahaU 
provide  such  systems  to  users  thereof,  if  be 
finds  that  priorities  must  be  imposed  in 
order  to  assure  that  such  systems  are  flnrt 
provided  to  users  m  air  quality  control 
regions  with  the  most  severe  air  poUutlon, 
No  rule  under  thla  subsection  may  impair 
the  obligation  of  any  contract  entered  into 
before  enactment  of  this  section.  No  State 
or  political  subdivision  may  require  any  per- 
son to  use  a  continuous  emission  reductloa 
system  for  which  priorities  have  been  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  priorities. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  study,  and 
report  to  Oingreas  not  later  than  May  31, 
1974.  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  present  and  projected  impact  on 
the  program  under  this  Act  of  fuel  shortages 
and  of  allocation  and  end-uae  allocation 
programa: 

"(3)  avaUabUlty  of  continuous  emission 
reduction  technology  (Including  projectlona 
respecting  the  time,  coet,  and  numbv  at 
umts  avaUable)  and  the  effects  that  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction  systems  would 
have  on  the  total  environment  and  on  aup- 
pliee  of  fuel  and  electricity; 

"(S)  the  number  of  souroee  and  locatloos 
which  must  use  such  technology  based  on 
projected  fuel  availabUity  data: 

"(4)  priority  schedule  for  implementatickn 
of  continuous  emission  reductloc  technology. 
baaed  on  pubUc  health  or  air  quality: 

"iS)  evaluation  of  availability  of  tech- 
nology to  bum  municipal  soUd  waste  in 
these  sourcee:  Includlnig  time  schedules, 
prlorlUea  analysis  of  unregulated  poUutanta 
which  wUl  be  emitted  and  balancing  of 
health  beneflta  and  detrimenta  from  burn- 
ing  solid   waste   and   of  economic   costs; 

"(6)  projections  of  air  quality  impact  of 
fuel  shortages  and  aUocaUons: 

"(7)     evaluation     of     alternative    control 
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str«t«gia8  far  Uta  an*liuii«nt  and  mAlnte- 
oanoa  of  OAtionfcl  ambient  air  quality 
stAndanls  for  sulfxir  oxld««  within  tbe  ttm* 
rramaa  proscribed  in  the  Act,  Including  »■- 
sodated  cocalderaUons  of  cost,  time  framee. 
fe»«n>mty,  and  effectlTeneeB  of  such  a!t*r- 
nattT«  control  strategiee  ae  cooapared  to  «ta- 
tlooary  source  fuel  and  emlaslon  reg-olaaona; 
"(8)  propoaed  allocations  of  contlnuoua 
emlaslon  reduction  technology  for  aonaolld 
WMte  producing  systema  to  sourcea  which 
are  leaat  able  to  handle  solid  w«ste  byprod- 
uct, technologically,  economically,  and  with- 
out harmrd  to  puMic  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fkre:   and 

■*(91  plana  for  monttortng  or  requiring 
sonrcea  to  which  thU  section  appllea  to  mon- 
itor the  Impact  of  actions  under  this  section 
on  concentratlQin  of  srolfur  dioxide  1b  the 
ambient  air 

"(e)  Wo  State  or  political  subdinslon  may 
require  any  person  to  whom  a  ruspenalon  b«« 
been  granted  under  subjection  (a)  to  uae 
any  fnel  the  unarallabUlty  of  which  la  the 
hasls  of  such  person's  suspension  (except 
that  this  preemption  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
qulrementa  tdenOcaJ  to  FedenU  InterUn 
requlrementa  under  subeecttan  ( a)  ( 1 )  V 

"(f)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
aoo  to  whom  a  sxispenslon  haa  been  granted 
under  subeectlon  (a>(l>  to  violate  any  re- 
qntrement  on  which  the  suapenalon  la  con- 
ditioned pursuant  to  sntMeotlon  (a)(S). 

"lai  It  shall  be  anJawful  for  any  person 
to  violate  any  rule  under  subeectlon  (c). 

"(9)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  source  to  fall  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  under  subeectlon  «  b)  or  any 
regulatioa,  plan,  or  schedule  thereunder 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  peraon 
to  fall  to  comply  with  an  tntertm  require- 
ment under  subsection  (1)  (3) . 

•■(g)  Beginning  January  1.  1975.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  at  no  lesa  than 
t«0-dav  intervala.  In  the  Federal  Register 
the  following : 

"(1)  A  oandae  summary  of  progrea*  rs- 
porta  which  are  required  to  be  Oled  by  any 
person  or  source  owner  or  operator  to  which 
•abaecaon  (bi  applies  Such  progjsea  re- 
porta  shall  report  on  the  status  of  oompU- 
ance  with  all  requlrementa  which  have  been 
hnpoaed  by  the  Administrator  under  auch 
subeectlooa. 

"(3 1  Up-to-date  findings  on  the  Impact  of 
thla  sectloo  upon — 

'(A)      applicable     tm  piemen  tatlon     plana. 


"iBi  ambient  air  qtiahty. 

"(hi  Nothing  In  thla  section  shall  affect 
tbe  power  of  tbe  Admlnlatrator  to  deal  with 
air  poUutlon  sources  presenting  an  Unmlnant 
and  aubatanttal  endangerment  to  the  he«lth 
at  pereona  amler  secUon  SOS  of  thU  .'\ct 

"(IMI>  In  order  to  reduee  the  llkaUhood 
of  early  phaaeout  of  cxiatlag  electric  geoer- 
aUng  faculties  during  the  energy  enwrg«n> 
CT.  any  eleetrle  generating  power  pla^nt  (A) 
which,  becauae  at  the  age  and  condition  of 
tlie  pUnt.  U  to  be  taken  out  of  semce  per- 
manently no  later  than  January  1.  1060.  ac- 
oewdlng  to  the  power  supply  plan  (in  eztot- 
ene*  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Knergy 
Emergency  Act  i  of  the  operator  of  such 
plant.  iBi  for  which  a  certlflcs^tlon  to  that 
effect  haa  been  tUed  by  the  operator  of  the 
plant  with  the  Bnrtronmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  r'edera]  Power  Coonntaslon. 
and  (Ci  for  which  the  Commlaston  haa  de- 
termined that  the  certincatloa  haa  heen 
made  in  good  faith  and  that  the  plan  to 
oesae  operation*  no  later  than  Januarr  1 
I960,  win  be  carried  o«t  aa  plann«d  In  light 
of  existing  and  proepectlve  power  supply 
wquliwtuenta.  shall  be  eltflble  for  s  single 
9mm-ymr  postpooement  as  prorided  in  pva- 
papti  (») 

"(3t  Prior  to  the  date  on  which  any  plant 
•Uglbie  under  paragraph  '  1  >  to  tequlreU  to 
eoatply  with   any  requirement  of  an   appli- 


cable Implementation  plan,  such  source  may 
apply  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  in  which  the  plant  la  lo- 
cated) to  the  Administrator  to  poatpone  the 
applicability  of  such  requirement  to  such 
source  for  not  more  than  or.e  yea.'  If  the 
Administrator  determines,  after  balancing 
the  rtak  to  public  health  and  welfare  wMch 
may  be  associated  with  a  poetponemer, t.  that 
■compliance  with  any  such  requirement  is 
not  reaaouable  In  Ught  of  the  projected  use- 
ful life  of  the  plant,  the  availability  of  rate 
b«ae  Increaae  to  pay  for  such  coata.  and  other 
appropriate  factors,  then  the  Admlniatratcff 
shAU  grant  a  poatponement  of  any  such  re- 
quirements. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  aa  a  condi- 
tion of  any  poatponement  under  paragraph 
(31.  preecrlbe  such  Interim  requlrementa  aa 
are  practicable  and  reasonable  In  light  of 
the  criteria  In  paragraph  (2) . 

"  ( J )  ( 1 )  The  Administrator  may.  after  pub- 
lic notice  and  opportunity  for  presentation 
of  riaws  la  accordance  with  section  iii  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  after  con- 
siuutlon  with  the  Federal  Knsrgy  Kaaar- 
gency  Administration  designate  persona  to 
whom  fuel  exchange  ordera  should  be  laaued. 
The  purpoae  of  such  dsalgn&Uon  shall  be  to 
avoid  or  mlnlmlre  the  adverse  Impact  on 
public  health  and  welfare  of  any  suapenalon 
under  subsection  (a>  of  thU  section  or  con- 
version to  ooal  to  which  subsection  (b)  ap- 
plies or  of  any  allocation  under  the  Baergy 
Emergency  Act  or  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act. 

■lai  The  Administrator  of  the  Pederal 
Energy  Administration  shall  Issue  exchange 
orders  to  such  persons  aa  are  designated  by 
the  Administrator  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  re- 
quiring the  exchange  of  any  fuel  subject  to 
aiJocatloa  under  the  preceding  AcU  effective 
no  later  than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the 
designation  under  paragraph  1 1 ) .  unless  the 
.\dmlnl8trstor  of  the  Pederal  «nergy  Admln- 
'Jtratlon  determines,  after  oonaultation  with 
the  Admnisirator.  that  the  cosU  or  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  resulting  from  such  ex- 
change order  wuj  be  exceaslve. 

•iS)  VlolAtlon  of  any  exchange  order  la- 
sued  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  a  pro- 
hibited act  and  ahaU  be  subject  to  enfortse- 
ment  action  and  sanctions  In  the  earns 
mannsr  and  to  the  aaoM  extent  aa  a  rlola- 
tiOQ  of  any  requirement  of  the  regulaUOD 
under  aectlon  4  of  the  Smergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973." 

SSC      203.    llCFlJQ*«irT»TIOlf     PUUf    RmsiOHs 

(a)  Section  110(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  la 
amended  In  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "(A)" 
and  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  (I)  Ptor  any  air  quality  control  region 
to  wtilch  there  has  been  a  conversion  to  coal 
trader  aecUoo  119(b) .  the  Admlnlatrator  shall 
renew  the  applicable  implemenutlon  plan 
and  no  later  than  one  year  after  th#>  date  of 
such  conversion  determine  whether  such 
plan  must  be  revised  In  order  to  achieve  the 
national  primary  standard  which  the  plan 
implementa  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  any  such  plan  U  taadequate.  he  shall 
require  that  a  plan  revision  be  submitted 
by  the  State  within  three  months  after  the 
date  of  notice  to  the  State  of  such  deter- 
mination. Any  pUn  revision  which  U  sub- 
mitted br  the  State  after  notice  and  public 
hearing  shall  be  approved  or  disapproved  by 
the  Administrator  after  public  notlc*  and  op- 
portunity for  public  hearing,  but  no  later 
than  three  months  after  the  date  required 
for  submission  of  the  revised  plan  If  a  plan 
provision  (or  portion  thereof)  u  disapproved 
(or  If  a  State  faOa  to  submit  a  plan  rwrlaloni 
tbe  Ad0rtmwrator  shall  after  public  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  pro- 
mnlgmu  a  lenaed  plan  (or  portir>n  thereof! 
not  later  than  three  moatha  after  the  daU 
required   for  approval   or  disapproval. 


"(3)  Any  requirement  for  a  plan  revision 
under  paragraph  (1»  and  any  plan  r»>qulr»- 
ment  promulgated  hv  th*  Administrator  un- 
der such  par&KTa)^  ;.  s.'.<i_:  include  reasoaahle 
and  practicable  aieaauraa  u>  mlntmlae  the 
effect  on  the  public  beaJLb  "f  any  oonverslon 
to  which  section    ll»   b      applies  ' 

>b)    Subsection    (c»    of  aectlon   110  of   u.e 
Clean  Air  Act  (43  Oac.  1867  C  *j  U  ame:ide<: 
by  insorr.r^*-     ■  ( 1  >  ■'  after  "(C)";    by   redeaUf- 
natli.rf  jiu-Huraphs  (I),   (3).  and     3i    a«  sul 
paragraphs   ..A).    iBi.  and   (C)     re»{xM:il\c. 
aiid  by  adding  the  foUowlng  ne*  paj-a»;rap; 
"(aiiA*    The  Admlnlstrat.  r  >;.ti.;     >.:.;!;. 
a   study   and   shall  submit    a    .••;.■, rt    lo    ;..» 
Committee  on  Intersla'.*  anj   Fs/.r^ig:;   Con.  ■ 
merce  of  the  United  8tiii»K  H -^ae  .  .'  Rppn>- 
H««ntAir.es     aud     the    i '.  .n»n;;:tt>«       n     V\::, 
A  V  rs.t     .'   -Jie   Lrm'j»d   .-i«u«3  b«)..itt«  ui  t  .»•«-■ 
tha;;  \'.\\    ;     la '4.  ...p.   tl.'  ;.»««».;:         f  ;  \zt.'.:  . 
Suri:.-.*..-,e      ;:..uji^eiL.e;.t    ^:    pa.-lc..^-    »..pi,.  , 
and  ^.zf'ar^i.'j.a^   ti,.s      ar;  j.   ,  :,u.e  r-'^fUlaUoUi 
aa    f>H.--,       .'    \:.>-    ,i|.);  .;,*:.■■    .a.,,.r-.-nentatlon 
plans  required  under  Uiu  api  uuu  to  achieve 
and  maintain  natlona.   ;';■;.  v.-v  ambient  air 
quality  standards  The  study  shall  include  an 
saaneiiiient  of  the  economic  Impact  of  such 
regulatlona,     consideration     of     alternative 
me&na  of  reducing  total  vehicle  miles  trav- 
eled,  and    an    aaaeasment   of   the    Impact   of 
such  ragulatlona  on  other  Federal  and  State 
programs  dealing  with  energy  or  transporta- 
tion.  In  the  course  of  such  study,  the  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  ahall    consult   with    other    Fed- 
eral o<nrt>lB  Including,   but  not   limited   to. 
the    Secretary    of    TransportaUon,    the    Ad- 
ministrator o*  the  Pederal  Knergy  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
CnviroomsntAl  Quality 

"(B)  No  parking  surcharge  regulation  may 
be  required  by  the  Admintotrator  under 
paragraph  1. 1 1  of  this  subsection  as  a  part 
of  an  applicable  UnplementatVon  plan.  All 
parking  surcharge  regulatlona  previously  re- 
quired by  the  Admlilstrator  shall  be  void 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion Thla  subparagraph  shall  not  prevent  tke 
Administrator  from  approvUig  parking  sur- 
ch»rgaa  If  they  are  adopted  and  submitted 
by  a  State  aj  part  of  an  applicable  Implemen- 
tation plan.  The  Administrator  may  not  con- 
dition approval  of  any  applicable  Implemen- 
tation plan  submitted  by  a  State  on  such 
plan's  Including  a  parking  surcharge  regu- 

lAUoO. 

"(C)  The  Admlnlatrator  Is  authorised  to 
suspend  until  January  1.  1976.  the  effective 
*at*  or  applicability  of  any  regulations  for 
ths  manacamant  of  parking  supply  or  any 
rsqalreinsat  that  such  regulations  be  a  part 
at  an  applicable  implementation  plan  ap- 
proved or  promulgated  under  thla  section. 
The  essrclas  of  the  authority  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  prevent  the  Admlnlatra- 
tor from  approving  auch  regulations  If  they 
are  adopted  and  submitted  by  a  State  as 
part  of  an  applicable  Implementation  plan. 
If  the  Administrator  exercises  the  authority 
under  thla  subparagraph,  regulations  requir- 
ing a  review  or  analysis  of  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed parking  facilities  before  construction 
which  take  effect  on  or  after  January  I.  1975. 
abali  not  apply  to  parking  facilities  on  which 
oosistructlon  has  been  Inltuted  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975. 

"(D)  Por  purpoees  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "parking  surcharge  regulation"  means  a 
regulation  Imposing  or  requiring  the  Impo- 
sition of  any  tax.  surcharge,  fee.  or  other 
charge  on  parking  spaces,  or  any  other  area 
uasd  for  the  temporary  storage  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. The  term  "management  of  parking 
supply"  shall  include  any  requirement  pro- 
viding that  any  new  facility  contaming  a 
given  number  of  parking  spaces  shall  receive 
a  permit  or  other  prior  approval,  issuance  of 
which  Is  to  be  conditioned  on  air  quality  con- 
siderations. The  term  preferential  bus  car- 
pool  lane"  shall  include  any  requirement  for 
the  setting  satde  of  one  or  more  Isnes  of  a 
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street  or  highway  on  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary basis  for  the  exclusive  use  of  buses 
aixd,  or  carpools." 

SBC.  203    MOTOB  VXHICLX  EMISSIOMS. 

(at  Section  202 (b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amcTided  by  striking  out  •1976"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977'";  and  by  In- 
serting after  ""lAi"'  the  following;  "The  reg- 
ulations under  subsection  (a)  applicable  to 
emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  during  nnxlel  years  1975  and 
1976  shall  contain  standards  which  are 
Identical  to  the  Interim  standards  which 
were  prescribed  (as  of  December  1, 
1973)  under  paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  this  sub- 
section for  light-duty  vehicles  and  engmes 
manufactured  during  model  year  1975." 

(b)  Section  202(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "'1970'"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1978':  and  by  Inserting 
after  "(B)"'  the  foUowlng:  "The  regulations 
under  subsection  (a)  applicable  to  emissions 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light-duty  ve- 
hicles and  engines  manufactured  during 
model  years  1975  and  1976  shall  contain 
standards  which  are  identical  to  the  stand- 
ards which  were  preecrlbed  (as  of  December 
1.  1973)  under  subsection  (a)  for  light-duty 
vehicles  and  engines  manufactured  during 
model  year  1975  "The  regulations  under  sub- 
section (a)  applicable  to  emissions  of  oxldee 
of  nitrogen  from  light-duty  vehicles  and  en- 
gines manufactured  durmg  model  year  1977 
shall  contain  standards  which  provide  that 
emissions  of  such  vehicles  and  engines  may 
not  exceed  2.0  grams  F>er  vehicle  mile."' 

(c)  Section  302(b)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  (A)  At  any  time  after  January  1, 
1976,  any  manufacturer  may  file  with  the 
Administrator  an  application  requesting  the 
suspension  for  one  year  only  of  the  effective 
date  of  any  emission  standard  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  with  respect  to  such  n-ian- 
ufacturer  for  light-duty  vehicles  and  en- 
gines manufactured  m  model  year  1977.  The 
Administrator  shall  make  his  determination 
with  respect  to  any  such  application  within 
60  days.  If  he  determines.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  that  such 
suspension  should  be  granted,  he  shall  si- 
multaneously with  such  determination  pre- 
scri'oe  by  regulation  Interim  emlselon  stand- 
ards which  shall  apply  (In  lieu  of  the  stand- 
ards required  to  be  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(1)(A)  of  this  subsection)  to  emissions  of 
carbon  nionoxlde  or  hydrocarbons  (or  both) 
from  such  vehicles  and  engtnee  manufac- 
tured during  model  year  1977."' 

(d)  SecUon  302(b)(6)(B)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  repealed  and  the  following  sub- 
paragraphs redesignated  accordingly. 

Sec     204.    COMTOaMZNC    Amkndmxntb. 

(a)(1)  Section  113(a)(3)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '"or'"  be- 
fore "'n3(c)"'.  by  Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  Inserttn;?  after  "hazardous 
emissions)"  the  following;  '".  or  119(f>  ire- 
latlng  to  priorities  and  oertaln  other  re- 
quirements)". 

(3)  Section  113(b)(3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  113(c)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof".  112(c).  or  119(f)", 

(9)  Section  118(c)  (1)  (C)  .of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  aectlon  113(c)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "',  section  113 
(c).  or  section  119(f)" 

(4)  aectlon  114(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting   "119  or""  before    'S'M 

(b)  Section  116  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "lia(b;.  (C)  and  (e)," 
t>efore    "309". 

Sxc.  206    PmoTXCTioN  or  Ptisuc  5«ax.th  and 
ENv^lo^rl«xlrT 

(a)  Any  allocation  program  provided  for  In 
tttla  I  0*  this  Act  or  in  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1978  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  include  mea-s- 


ures  to  assure  that  available  low  sulfur  fuel 
will  be  distributed  on  a  priority  basis  to 
those  areas  of  the  country  designated  by  the 
Admmistrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  requiring  low  sulfur  fuel  tto 
avoid  or  minimize  adverse  impact  on  public 
health. 

(b)  In  order  to  determine  ihe  health  ef- 
fects of  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  to  the  air 
resulting  from  aijy  conversions  to  burniiig 
coal  pursua.;.t  to  section  106.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare 
shall,  through  the  National  Institute  of  Bn- 
vlronmental  Health  Sciences  a:.d  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  E.nvironmental  Protection 
Agancy,  ctjiiduct  a  study  of  chronic  effects 
iin>™''e  expoeed  pcpulatloris  The  sum  of 
♦3.600.000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  auch  a  study  In  order  to  assure  that 
long-term  stud;<?s  can  be  conducted  with- 
out Interruptli  n,  such  suxriS  as  are  appro- 
priated shall  be  available  until  expended 

(c)  N'o  action  taken  under  this  Act  shall, 
for  a  perlcxl  (jf  1  year  after  Initiation  of  such 
action,  be  deemed  a  niajor  Federal  aclloi^ 
slgnlflcar.iiy  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  e:.viroiinient  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Natiouai  Eiivirunmer.tal  Policy  Act  o' 
198S  1 83  HLat  866 1  However,  before  any 
action  under  this  .\ct  that  has  .-i  Significant 
Impact  on  the  environment  is  tal^en,  if  prac- 
ticable, or  m  any  event  within  60  days  aft#r 
such  action  is  taken  ar;  environmenta. 
evaluation  with  analysis  equivalent  to  that 
required  under  section  102(2)  iCi  of  the 
National  EnvL-onmenial  Policy  Act,  to  tbe 
greatest  ex'^ut  practicable  within  this  time 
constra.nt  shall  be  prepared  and  circulated  tc 
apprc»pr!a:e  Federal,  State,  and  Iccaj  govern- 
ment agencies  and  to  the  public  for  a  30-day 
comment  period  after  which  a  public  hearint 
shall  be  held  upon  req'.iest  to  review  out- 
standing envlronmeTit&l  issues  Such  an  eva.- 
uatlon  shall  not  be  required  where  the  action 
In  question  haa  been  preceded  1  y  ctimpllance 
with  the  Natl(Hial  Environmental  Policy  Act 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  Any  actio;. 
taken  under  this  Act  which  will  be  in  effe<^ 
for  more  than  a  one  year  perl^od  i  other  thar. 
action  taken  pursua,nt  to  subeectlon  id)  of 
thla  section  >  or  any  action  to  extend  an 
action  taken  under  this  Act  to  a  tota,  period 
of  more  than  1  year  shall  be  subject  to  the 
full  provisions  of  the  .National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subset* ion  ci  of  this 
section.  In  order  to  exp<»dit<'  tbe  prompt 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  importation 
of  hydroelectric  energy  thereby  helping  v 
reduce  the  sh^riAKe  of  petrole:m  p.Txlucts  ;r. 
the  United  state*  t.'-e  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Is  hereby  authorized  a.id  directed  to 
Isane  a  Presidential  permit  p'orsuant 
Executive  Order  1CH85  cf  Septeir^ber  3.  19b3 
for  the  construction,  operation,  maintenance 
and  connection  of  facilities  for  the  trai-s- 
mlaslon  of  electric  energy  at  the  border?  ' 
the  United  States  without  preparing  an  en- 
vironmental inapact  statement  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  the  National  Knvuxjnment-al 
Po.lcy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat  886  >  for  facilities 
for  the  tran,'im;sslon  of  electric  energy  be - 
faree:.  C,anada  and  the  United  States  in  the 
vlcmitv  of  Fi,.—  Covinvton   New  Tcjrk 

8»C.   2(!)6,   Enisct   CnNsr«v*-rinN   SrcrrT, 

'a)  TTie  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Enervy  Administration  shall  cond'ict  s  st'idy 
on  i>otentlal  methods  of  energy  consei-v«- 
tlon  and.  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act.  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  The  study  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following 

(1)  the  energy  conservation  potential  of 
restricting  eipvorts  of  fuels  or  energy-lnte;.- 
slve  products  or  goods.  Including  an  aaalrsL< 
of  balanoe  of  payments  and  foreign  relatioiis 
Inip.icatlons  of  a;.y  such  reetrlctlons. 

Ill    federsUly  epoi^aored   Inoentives  fur   the 


use  of  public  transit.  Including  the  i^eed  for 
authority  to  require  additional  production 
of  buses  or  other  means  of  public  transit  and 
Pederal  subsidies  for  the  d'oratioti  of  the 
energy  emergency  for  reduced  fares  and  addi- 
tional expenses  Incurred  because  of  !i.creased 
service. 

(3)  alternative  requirements,  it.centives, 
or  disincentives  lor  increasing  industrial  re- 
cycling a.Lid  resource  recovery  In  order  '^  re- 
duce energy  demand,  includlt.g  the  ec  :  riomlc 
costs  and  fuel  consumption  trade-off  which 
may  be  associated  with  such  recycling  and 
re^T'iirce  recovery  In  lieu  of  transprrtatlon 
and  use  of  virgin  materials. 

(4)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  electrifying 
rail  lines  In  the  United  States  with  a  high 
deiislty  of  traffic.  Including  (A)  the  capital 
coete  of  such  electrification,  the  oil  fuel 
economies  derived  from  such  electrification, 
the  ability  of  existing  power  facilities  to 
supply  the  additional  power  load,  and  the 
amount  of  coaJ  or  other  foesll  fuels  required 
to  generate  the  jxjwer  required  for  railroad 
electrification,  and  (B|  the  advantages  tc  the 
environment  of  electrification  of  railroads  In 
t«rms  of  rtiduced  fuel  consumption  aid  air 
pollution  aijd  disadvantages  to  the  e:.vijon- 
ment  from  Increased  use  of  fossil  fuel  such 
as  coal,  and 

(51  means  for  incentives  or  disincentives 
to  increase  efficiency  of  industrial  use  of 
energy, 

(b)  Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enAct- 
ment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  TVansp>or- 
tatlon,  after  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Knergy  Administrator,  shall  submit  tc  the 
Congress  for  apprt^riate  ac'lon  at;  "T^mer- 
gency  Mass  "Transportation  Assistance  PIan~ 
for  the  purptose  of  conserving  energy  by  ex- 
panding and  Improving  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems  and  encctiraging  ir.creased 
rtdershlp  as  a'tematlves  tc  automobl'e  travel. 

c!  Such  plan  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to — 

11  recommendations  for  emergency  tem- 
p-'rary  grants  to  assist  States  and  local  pub- 
lic bcxlles  and  agencies  thereof  In  the  pay- 
mei^t  of  operating  expenses  Inc-rred  in 
conne<:tlon  with  the  prevision  Tf  expanded 
mass  transpcrtatlcn  service  In  tirban  areas: 

2'  recommendations  fcr  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  purcfca."*  of  buses 
and  rolling  stock  for  Sxed  rail  Including 
the  feasibility  of  accelerating  the  tlmetabie 
for  .<;uch  assistance  under  section  142'aM3< 
of  title  23  United  Statee  Code  i  the  "Pederal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973""  i  fcr  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  capacity  for  and  en- 
cotirag-lng  Increased  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation sTTtems: 

(3)  recommendations  for  a  prrDgram  of 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  fare-free  and  low-fare  urban 
mass  transportation  eystems  includmg  re- 
duced rates  for  elderiy  and  handicapped  per- 
sona during  nonpeaJc  hotirs  of  transpor- 
tation: 

4  recommet  datlons  for  addltl'-nal  emer- 
gen'-y  a=s'«tar;'^  for  the  constn.icTlr'n  of 
fnnre  and  transportation  c->mdr>r  parking 
fac'.ltt'es  to  vrve  bus  and  other  mass  trans- 
p<,rtaiion  pat-sencer^: 

5  re?<^m.mendatio-.5  on  the  fe^LsIfclllty  of 
providing  tax  mcentn^e?  for  persons  who  use 
public  mass  transp^jrtation  sv:?tenis 

(d)  In  c  n'ulta'i  n  wtb  t>>e  Federal  Fn- 
•rvy  .fdmini^trator  t^e  Secrtt^rr  <^f  TTanj- 
p^rtati!  n  shall  make  su  (nveetVeatlon  and 
st\idy  for  t^e  purpose  of  ccriserring  energy 
and  asjurlng  that  the  e6,sential  fuel  needs  of 
the  United  State;  will  be  met  by  developmif 
a  high-speed  ground  transport* tlon  svsterr, 
between  the  cities  of  "n.'uana  :::  the  State  of 
Bala  Califnr-nla  Meilcr  and  \  an ci-UTer  In 
the  Province  of  Britlsih  Oiumbia  Canada  by 
wav  >f  the  cities  nf  Seattle  in  the  State  of 
Washington  Portland  In  tie  State  cf  Oreiron 
and  Socra.T.er:l.  S*::  Francisco  Fresiio  L<« 
Angeles,  and  San  D>ego  m  the  Stat*  of  Cal - 
f  >rT.:»    In  carrytng  out  5.,:ch  in',  esli^-r  uci  soj* 
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study  the  Secretary  sb»U  consider,  but  «h»ii 
not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  tbe  efficiency  of  energy  atUlzatlon  and 
ImpAct  on  energy  resources  ot  such  •  system. 
Including  the  future  impact  of  existing  trans- 
portation systems  on  energy  resources  tf  such 
a  system  Is  not  established, 

(3)  coordtnatJon  with  other  studies  under- 
taken on  the  State  and  local  level;  and 

( 3 )  such  other  matters  u  he  deems  appro- 
priate 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shaU  report 
the  results  of  the  study  and  Inrestl^tlon 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  together  with  bis  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident no  later  than  December  31.  1974. 
Sec    a07.  IUpobts. 

The  Administrator  of  the  BnTlronmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  report  to  Congrcas 
not  later  than  January  31,  1975.  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  sections  301  through  306  of 
this  UUe. 

SMC.  308.  PtrXL  ECONOM T  Stpdt 

Title  n  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  la  amended  by 
redesignating  section  313  ss  section  314  and 
by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

TUEl.   CCONOMT    IlCrmOTKMrNT   PVOM 
Wrw   MOTOI   TTHICLKS 

"SMC.  213.    ca)(l)    The  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  conduct 
a  Joint  study,  and  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate 
within  130  days  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,   concerning  the  prac- 
ticability ot  establishing  a  fuel  economy  Im- 
provement standard   of  30  percent   for  new 
motor    vehicles    manufactxired    during    and 
after  model   year   1980.  Such  study  and  re- 
port shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
technological  problems  of  meeting  any  such 
standard.    Including    the   leadtlme    Involved: 
the    test    procedures    required    to    determine 
compliance;    the    economic    coats   associated 
with  such  standard.  Including  any  beneficial 
economic  Impact,   the  various  means  of  en- 
forcing  such    standard;    the   effect   on   con- 
sumption of  natural  resources.  Including  en- 
ergy consumed;  and  the  Impact  of  applicable 
safety  and  emission  standards.  In  the  course 
ot  perfonnlng  such  study,  the  Administrator 
and    the    Secretary   of   Transportation    shall 
utilize  the  reaearch  previously  pfcrformed  la 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult  with   the   .Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  .Admir.istration.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on   Environmental  Quality,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tr^ajury   The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  may  review  such  report 
before    lis   submission    to   Congress    Out    the 
Office  may  not  revise  the  report  or  delay  Its 
submission  beyond  the  date  prescribed  for  Its 
submission,  and  may  submit  to  Congress  Its 
comments   resp0ctlng    such    report.    In   con- 
nection with  such  study,  the  Administrator 
may  utilize  the  suthorUy  provided  in  section 
807(a)    of   this   Act   to  obtain   neceaaary   in- 
formation. 

■■(3»  For  the  purpose  of  this  section.  th« 
t«rm  fuel  eoooocny  improvement  standard' 
means  a  requirement  of  a  percentage  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  miles  of  transporta- 
tk»  provided  by  a  manufacturer's  entire 
annual  production  of  new  motor  vehlclsa 
per  unit  of  fuel  consumed  as  'letermiiied  for 
each  manufacturer  m  accorilanoe  with  test 
procedure  estaoUshed  av  lae  Adn::nlstra- 
tor  punuax-.t  to  tnis  A .t  8uch  term  shall  not 
include  any  requirement  for  any  deaign 
•tandard  or  any  other  .'eqilremenl  ip«clfl- 
tng  or  otherwise  limiting  u.e  manufactu.-»r  ■ 
discretion  in  deciding  bow  to  comply  with 
tbe  fuel  ecaaofr.j  improvement  ftandard  Sy 
any  lawful  means 

TtTXM  rn— eruDixs  and  rkports 

8ec.  901   Aamcr  Bhiuimm 

Tta«  foUovUig  studlas  ahaU  b«  oocducted. 
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with  repents  on  their  results  submitted  to 
tbe  CoDgieea: 

(1)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act: 

(A)  The  Administrator  o*  the  Federal 
Energy  Emergency  Admliilstraaon  ahaU  con- 
duct a  review  of  all  rulings  and  regulatlcavs 
issued  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Stabillsa- 
tloa  Act  to  determine  if  such  rulings  and 
regulations  are  contributing  to  the  shortage 
of  fuels  and  of  materials  associated  with  the 
production  of  energy  supplies. 

(B)  All  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
Including  the  Federal  reguUtory  agencies, 
are  directed  to  undertake  a  survey  of  all  ac- 
tivities over  which  they  have  special  expertise 
or  Jurisdiction  and  Identify  and  recommend 
to  the  Ccmgress  and  to  the  President  specific 
proposals  to  slgiUflcantly  increase  energy 
supply  or  to  reduce  energy  demand  through 
conservation  programs 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  specific  incen- 
tives to  increase  energy  supply,  reduce  de- 
man*  to  encourage  private  Industry  and  in- 
dividual persons  to  subscribe  to  the  goals 
of  this  Act  This  study  ahall  also  include  an 
analysis  of  the  prtce-elastlTlty  of  demand  for 
gasoline. 

(D)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  present  and  pro- 
spective Impact  of  energy  shortages  upon 
employment  Such  report  shall  contain  an 
•saesament  of  the  adequacy  of  existing  pro- 
grams in  meeting  the  needs  of  adversely  af- 
fected workers,  together  with  legislative  rec- 
ommendations appropriate  to  meet  such 
needs.  Including  revisions  In  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws. 

(E)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  are  directed  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  report  of  ( 1 )  United  States 
exports  of  petroleum  products  and  other  en- 
ergy sources,  and  (3)  foreign  Investment  in 
production  of  petroleum  products  and  other 
energy  sources  to  determine  the  coxisistency 
or  lack  thereof  of  the  Nations  trade  policy 
and  foreign  investment  policy  with  domesUc 
energy  conservation  efforts.  Such  report  shall 
Include  recommendations  for  legislation. 

(2)  Within  8  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act : 

I  A)  The  Administrator  ahall  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  May  15. 
1974.  a  plan  for  providing  incentive*  for  the 
Increased  use  of  pubUc  transportation  and 
Federal  subsidies  for  maintained  or  reduced 
fares  and  additional  expenses  Incurred  be- 
cause of  Increased  service  for  the  duration  of 
the  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  Section  — . 
the  plan  provided  for  In  this  section  shall 
be  considered  an  eneryy  conaervat'.on  plan. 

B)  The  Administrator  of  the  FKXA  ahall 
retxxnmead  to  the  Congress  actions  to  be 
taken  regarding  the  problem  of  the  r.tlng  of 
energy  producing  facliltlea. 

(C)  The  Administrator  of  the  PEEA  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  tinber  deveh-^ment 
of  the  hydroelectric  power  resources  of  the 
Nation,  including  an  assessment  of  present 
and  proposed  projects  already  authorized  by 
Congress  and  the  potential  of  other  hydro- 
electric power  resources,  including  tidal 
power  and  geothermaJ  steam 

|D>  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  encouraging 
•-he  conversion  of  coa;  to  crude  oil  and  other 
liquid  and  gaseous  hydiDcarboiis 

E'  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahall 
study  methods  for  accelerating  letea  of  en- 
ergy resource*  cxi  public  lands  including  oil 
and  gas  leasing  onahore  and  offshore,  and 
ifeothermal  er.ergy  leasing 

dac  303    aaroars  or  raa  PxMaistrrt  tv  Coir- 


ment  of  the  results  attained  thereby  Bach 
report  ahall  include  specific  information. 
naUonally  and  by  region  and  State,  concern- 
ing staffing  and  other  admlrOstratlw  ar- 
raiigements  taken  to  carry  out  programs  un- 
der these  Act*  and  may  Include  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  necessary  frir 
amending  or  extending  the  authorttlee 
granted  in  this  Act  or  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  AliocaUon  Act  of  1973. 


The  President  shall  report  to  the  Congreas 
everv  sixty  days  beginning  February  1  1974 
on  the  implementation  and  administration  of 
this  Act  and  'he  Emergency  Petr-^lexim  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973    together  with  an 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  thJa 
amendment  represents  the  compromise 
we  have  worked  out  with  the  minority, 
which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept.  The 
amendment  Ls  everything  that  was  in 
the  conference  report,  except  four  areas, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  at  this  time. 

First,  it  would  delete  the  windfall 
profit  section  of  the  bill,  section  110. 

Second,  it  would  change  the  act  re- 
garding the  termination  date  m  section 
126  from  May  15.  1975,  to  April  1,  1974. 
Third,  there  would  be  a  deletion  in  sec- 
tion 103 (d > .  creaung  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration,  regarding 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Reports 
Act.  and  provisions  for  simultaneous 
budget  submissions.  That  would  be  elim- 
inated from  section  103. 

Fourth,  there  would  be  a  modification 
of  the  industry  reporting  section— that 
Is  section  124 — to  require  reporUng  only 
to  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
the  Interior. 

The  compromise — these  four  points — 
will  enable  the  administration  to  take 
such   actions  as   are  necessary   to   deal 
with  the  current  energj   emergency  lor 
this  winter.   At  the  same   time,  it  will 
provide  Congress  an  opportunity  to  leg- 
islate a  new  bill  in  January,  February, 
and  March.  It  wUl  give  Congress  an  op- 
portunity prior  to  April   1   to  complete 
more  in  depth  acUon  dealing  with  these 
important  areas  of  conservaUon  of  en- 
ergy, which  is  a  critical  area,  the  longer 
term  gas  rationing  authority,  and  prob- 
lems on  clean  air  provisions  which  do  ex- 
tend   to    May    15.    1975;    and    also   the 
long-term    requirements    which    would 
run  to  the  same  date.  May  15.  1975,  re- 
garding the  conversion  from  oil  to  coal. 
I  think  this  Ls  the  best  possible  agree- 
ment that  can  be  reached  under  all  the 
clrcimi-stancps.    with    Senators   on    both 
sides  giving  and  taking  in  the  spirit  of 
sensible  compromise.  In  light  of  all  the 
circumstances 

There  were  a  number  of  other  pro- 
posals made  which  we  could  not  accept. 
I  think  we  might  mention  just  one  area. 
One  area  relates  to  a  list  of  some  20  pro- 
posed conservation  measures  which  the 
administration  would  like  to  delete  from 
that  part  of  the  bUl  w.>iich  gives  Con- 
srress  the  right  of  veto  Specifically  they 
have  asked  for  a  deletion  of  the  veto 
r.ght  in  the  area  relating  to  the  volume 
of  gasolme  that  could  be  re-strtcted  in 
sales  to  Individual  cnn.-'unjeni 

Second,  they  wanted  a  deletion  from 
the  veto  right  as  it  pertains  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  lighting,  in  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial usage  It  was  my  Judgment  that 
these  are  sensible  and  nece.ssary  things 
t^T  do  We  took  this  matter  up  In  con- 
ference. 

I  believe  most,  if  not  ail.  of  the  Sen- 
ate corvferees  did  agree  in  these  two 
areas.  We  were  almost  unarUmous  on 
these  two  points    But  I  thlivk  it  would 
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create  nothing  but  confusion  to  make  an 
exception  in  this  area.  I  would  oppose 
ani"  attempt  to  delete  the  veto  In  the  two 
areas  I  referred  to  and  I  thmk  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  who  joined  me  in  that 
effort  in  conference  would  agree  on  that 
Under  this  proposal  Congress  will  have 
ample  ume  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
veto  by  legislating  because  we  will  have 
to  legislate  betwetn  January  21  and  April 

1  when  tlie  act  would  expire. 
Thereiore,   I   feel   that   these   are  two 

items  on  which  Congress  should  refrain 
from  anv  veto  action  while  we  are  con- 
sidering the  extension  of  the  act,  with 
an>'  changes  to  \x  made  after  April  1 

Mr  President.  1  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  May  I  say 
that  tile  distuiguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  played  a  very  important  role 
in  tning  to  hammer  out  a  series  of  com- 
promises in  tiie  conference  I  wisti  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  the  good  servse.  and 
good  judgment  of  give  and  take  he  dis- 
played m  tr>ing  to  resolve  this  matter.  I 
compliment  him  a.s  well  as  other  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  for  their  efforts 
during  that  30-hour  conference  period  In 

2  days  I  especially  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  usual  fine 
cooperation  and  many  contributions  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, Mr  Randolph  Throughout  this 
long  and  tiring  conference,  which  lasted 
until  nearly  midnight  on  two  consecutive 
diflBculf  circumstances  All  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  have 
my  appreciation  for  their  dedictition, 
good  humor,  and  patience  during  this 
effort.  I  hope  we  will  succeed  and  pass 
a  bill  which  the  Nation  needs  at  a  very 
critical  time  in  our  hi.st^iry. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  thank  my  colleague.  It 
was  a  difficult  conference  to  manage  and 
I  compliment  him  for  bringing  it  to  a 
head. 

On  thLs  subject,  as  I  said  in  conference, 
at  least  respecting  my  State,  to  really 
save  fuel  under  any  con.servation  pro- 
gram we  are  going  to  do  it  now  or  at  least 
we  will  have  to  set  the  pattern  I  feel  the 
Administrator  should  have  the  authority 
to  do  whatever  can  be  done  between  now 
and  then  to  maximize  the  savings  If  we 
do  not  do  it  between  now  and  then,  we 
will  have  lost  the  major  opportunity  to 
see  us  through  the  winter  with  minimum 
d£tmage 

For  that  reason  I  urged  the  House 
Members  to  eliminate  the  congressional 
veto  and  put  this  job  in  the  Adminis- 
trator's hands,  and  to  give  him  the  au- 
thority to  move.  But  the  House  would 
not  buy  that. 

The  laundry  list  of  possible  conserva- 
tion measures  the  Administrator  might 
take  was  a  little  scary  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  House  conferees  So  ulti- 
mately we  tried  what  the  Senator  pro- 
poses here,  and  that  is  that  we  give  the 
Administrator  authority  to  bsin  the  Sun- 
day sale  of  gasoline  and  limit  electric 
lighting  to  busmess.  Industrial,  and  resi- 
dential But  the  House  would  not  buy 
even  that 

So  I  think  it  would  be  foolLsh  to  send 
such  a  laundry  list  to  the  other  body. 
I  think  the  administrator  .should  be  re- 
assured on   the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 


those  of  us  who  had  any  role  to  play  in 
framing  this  legislation  that  we  would 
oppose  the  use  of  that  veto  with  respect 
to  these  particular  measures.  I  give  that 
assurance  'or  whatever  it  is  worth.  I 
speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  am  iiappy 
to  give  it 

If  the  Administrator  moves  in  this  di- 
rection the  countr>'  and  the  Congress  will 
support  liim.  It  IS  r^easonable.  and  I  am 
confident  .he  will  be  supported. 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  jom  in  the  expression 
of  the  problem  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  very 
clear  that  we  of  course,  expect  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  meet  the  requirements  of 
due  process  as  they  make  the^*  moves; 
if  the  moves  are  to  be  sensible  there 
must  be  that  due  process. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
Admimstrator  can  put  such  measures  In- 
to effect  immediately,  but  it  does  re- 
quire a  hearing  and  notice  after  they 
have  been  into  effect.  We  expect  that  the 
administrator,  and  I  have  great  confid- 
ence in  Mr  Simon,  will  not  act  in  an 
arbitrar>'  and  capricious  way.  but  the 
notice  and  hearing  procedure  will  be 
carried  out  in  good  lalth  They  are  nec- 
essary to  have  the  support  of  those  called 
upon  to  submit  to  the  restricticxis. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I,  too.  have  confidence 
in  Mr  Simon  I  am  impressed  by  tiie  way 
he  goes  about  his  job.  I  thini  he  will 
handle  it  responsibly  and  he  has  my 
support  for  these  particular  measures. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr  President,  we  could 
all  make  long  speeches  I  am  not  going 
to  do  so,  but  I  do  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson  » ,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee; the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr 
MusKiE'  for  the  great  job  he  has  done; 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  Long  ' 
for  the  job  he  has  done;  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <  Mr  Randolph  >  ,  and 
many  others  who  have  contributed  so  un- 
flaggingly  of  their  energy-  and  wisdom 
in  trying  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of 
this  matter. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  colleagues  in  commending  the  con- 
ferees for  the  work  they  have  been  doing, 
the  time  they  liave  devoted,  and  the  great 
effort  made  to  brmg  legislation  to  the 
floor  that  would  be  acceptable,  and 
standing  up  for  what  they  felt  was  right 
and  upholding  the  Senate  position. 

I  want  to  concur  in  what  has  been  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  regarding  the 
veto  matter.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  bringing  It  to  conference 
and  emphasizing  what  it  would  mean 
In  fact,  he  said  what  we  do  in  the  next 
30  days  will  decide  what  will  be  accom- 
plished all  winter  long  because  if  we  get 
behmd.  we  will  never  catch  up.  On  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  light  they  expect 
to  save  as  much  as  800.000  barrels  a  day. 

Other  than  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  '  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  SxrvENs '  for 
their  diligent  work  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  'Mr,  Dole  i  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  floor  amwidment  that  was 
also  proposed  by  the  Congressman  from 
California  'Mr  Ooldv^-atm^  and  the 
House  accepted  it,  and  in  turn  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees. 


I  will  not  take  further  time,  but  I  ex- 
press sincere  appreciation  to  those  who 
made  this  possible. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  In  the 
first  three  quarter.^;  of  1973  the  vanous 
major  oil  companies  had  increases  in 
profits  of  50  to  60.  even  90  percent 

That  was  before  the  12 '^ -percent  price 
mcrea.se  permitted  in  home  heating  oil 
prices  on  December  6 

It  was  before  the  $1  per  barrel  price 
increase  announced  2  days  ago  which 
will  add  some  $136  milhon  to  consumer 
costs  in  Ma.ssachu.setts. 

My  constituent';  are  not  only  being 
told  that  they  will  be  going  cold  but 
that  they  will  be  going  poor  at  the  same 
time. 

For  home  heating  oil,  we  already  are 
paymg  150  percent  higher  prices  than  we 
did  a  year  ago. 

The  least  that  we  could  do  is  impose  an 
excess-profits  tax  to  prevent  the  oil  com- 
panies Trom  unfairly  gouging  the  public. 

The  conference  corrmittee  report  con- 
tained reasonable  provisions  prohibiting 
windfall  profits. 

While  I  support  the  provisions  for 
emergency  energy  conservation  as  I  did 
when  I  testified  in  favor  of  this  bill  and 
when  it  came  to  the  floor.  I  cannot  sup- 
port its  omission  of  the  reqmrement  for 
imposition  of  e  wmdfall  profits  tax 

In  addition  the  compromise  that  is 
before  us  omits  any  requirement  for  the 
oil  companies  to  report  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  We  have  learned  too  well 
that  the  failure  to  require  that  the  Con- 
gress have  access  to  industry  iixforma- 
tlon.  as  we  would  have  had  through  the 
GAO.  will  seriously  weaken  our  capacity 
to  legislate  intelligently  during  this  pe- 
riod of  energy  shortages. 

For  those  two  reasons,  both  of  which 
exempts  the  major  oil  companies  from 
the  sacnfices  reqmred  of  all  other  citi- 
zens. I  .shall  oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  the  section 
which  prohibits  unreasonable  actions 
on  allocations  intended  to  deal  with  a 
problem  that  is  intrinsic  within  any  fuel 
allocation  program — the  problem  of  equi- 
table distribution. 

It  is  difBcult  to  define  exactly  what  an 
equitable  distribution  might  be  Oener- 
ally,  it  would  seem  fair  and  equitable  to 
require  that  every  sector  of  the  economy 
bear  an  equal  percentage  of  the  total 
reduction  required  by  the  shortage  Yet 
this  precludes  giving  a  specific  usage  or 
an  emergency  need  special  consideration. 
The  equity  requirement,  combmed  with 
the  desirability  of  mEuntalning  flexibility 
in  £iny  allocaucHi  program,  makes  it 
nearly  an  Impossible  task  to  legislatively 
define  what  an  equitable  program  would 
be 

But  though  the  task  Is  difficult,  I  do 
feel  that  it  is  essential  that  we  demon- 
strate  a  clear  legislative  intent  that  any 
allocation  program  be  as  fair  and  equita- 
ble to  all  sectors  of  the  economy  as  is 
possible  given  the  flexiblity  that  is  re- 
quired. 

1  was  pleased  thereiore  to  work  to  se- 
cure retention  of  the  proTtsion  which 
would  require  that  any  allcx^»tlon  pro- 
gram which  has  been  made  operative  to 
date  or  which  shall  be  made  operative 
hereafter   shall    not    unreasonably    dis- 
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criminate    among    users   or   classes    of 

users. 

Tbe  need  for  such  am  amendment  was 
Illustrated  by  tbe  Initial  fuel  allocation 
reductions    Imposed    upon    the   general 
A.iatlon  industry.  As  Initially  announced. 
1  42-percent  reduction  In  fuel  for  gen- 
eraJ   aviation   would    have   been   Imple- 
mented, even  though  commercial  avia- 
tion   was    reduced    by    a    substantially 
smaller  percentage  and  other  modes  of 
transportation  would  have  incurred  an 
even  smaller  reducticwi  In  fuel  alloca- 
tions. Since  the  initial  allocation  reduc- 
tion was  announced,  the  administration 
modified  its  proposed  reductions,  and  it 
now    appears    that   only    about    a    less 
drastic  overall  reduction  In  fuel  will  be 
Imposed  on  the  general  aviation  industry. 
Yet  in  the  1-week  period  following  an- 
nouncement of  the  42-percent  reduction 
proposal,    the    impact    on    the    general 
aviation   industry,    in    general,    and   on 
Wichita.  Kans. — the  leading  city  in  the 
general  aviation  Industry — was  dramatic. 
More  than  2.400  employees  were  laid 
off  at  a  plant  in  Wichita,  and  without 
the  adjustments  which  were  later  made 
by   th;   administraUon.   it  Ls   estimated 
that  as  many  as  8.000  aviation  employees 
couJd   have  lost   their   jobs   in   Wichita 
alone,  and  as  many  as  100.000  jobs  would 
have  been  jeopardized  nationwide.  When 
the  impact  of  the  aviation  job  reduc- 
tion is  measured  on  the  total  economy 
it  is  estimated  that  this  could  have  cost 
the  city  of  Wichita  20.000  jobs,  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  250.000  iobs  over  the 
next  few  months. 

The  Impact  of  the  decision  regarding 
general  aviation  fuel  allocation  was  so 
great  that  special  action  was  needed.  In 
the  flrst  place.  It  appears  that  the  deci- 
sion was  particularly  harsh  on  the  avia- 
tion industry  in  comparison  to  the  cut- 
baclcs  that  were  being  imposed  on  other 
sectors  of  the  transportation  field.  And 
second,  the  severe  Impact  the  proposed 
allocation  would  have  had  on  the  econ- 
omy of  Wichita  and  numerous  other 
cities  across  ihe  country  gave  the  Issue  a 
priority  of  a  different  nature  which  de- 
served special  consideration,  given  the 
existing  needs  and  fuel  supplies. 

But  the  Congress,  with  this  section  Is 
on  record  to  express  legislatively  the  In- 
tent that  the  allocatlm  program  should 
not  unreasonably  discriminate  among 
various  users  amd  classification  of  users. 
It  requires  that  pleasure  driving  not  be 
given  a  higher  pnonty  than  pleasure  fly- 
ing, that  business  driving  not  be  treated 
differently  than  business  flying — in  other 
words,  that  there  be  no  discrimination 
between  users  and  classes  of  users  of  fuel 
for  a  given  purpose. 

The  section  is  not  mtended  to  destroy 
the  flexibility  of  the  program.  It  will  not 
prevent  fuel  allocations  from  reflecting 
priority  or  emergency  needs.  If  addition- 
al fuel  supplies  are  needed  m  agriculture 
to  a«sare  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  or 
If  additional  supplies  of  fuel  are  needed 
for  home  heating  purposes,  the  emer- 
gency needs  must  be  met.  But  consider- 
ing the  limited  ^jpplles  of  fuel  that  are 
available  w«»  m  i.-i  insure  that  classes  of 
users  or  LndivldL»i  users  of  fuels  which 
have  equal  prlormes  be  equally  treated. 
Ail  users  of  fuel  iiavlng  Cie  same  priority 


should  bear  equally  the  burden  of  the 
fuel  shortage. 

The  section,  to  a  certain  extent,  limits 
the  administrative  discretion  which  Con- 
gress allows  the  President  under  any 
fuel  allocation  authority.  Bui  <a  j.e 
same  time,  it  does  not  tie  the  .^..uid.s  of 
the  administration  or  take  away  the  flex- 
Ibllity  needed  to  meet  emergency  situa- 
tions. It  would  prevent  arbitrary  deci- 
sions from  being  rendered.  It  would  also 
prevent  suiy  user  or  classification  of  user 
from  being  unfairly  treated  because  of 
Its  high  visibility  because  It  would  serve 
as  a  good  example  of  our  effort  to  limit 
fuel  consim:iption.  It  would  sdso  prevent 
decisions  from  being  made  for  piurely 
political  reasons. 

The  life  of  every  American  will  be  af- 
fected  by   the   fuel   shortages,   and   we 
must  all  bear  our  share  of  the  incon- 
veniences, burdens,  economic  hardships, 
and  difficulties  which  are  sure  to  come 
In  the  next  few  months  But  It  Is  Impor- 
tant, and  I  feel  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  assuring  that  the  burden  of 
the  fuel  shortage  be  distributed  equita- 
bly   among  Americans  and  sectors  of 
the  economy    I   therefore   believe   that 
the  section  insurmg  that.  In  this  difficult 
energy  crisis,   the  sacrifices   which   are 
sure  to  lie  required,  shall  be  shared  as 
equitably  and  fairly  as  possible  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  bill. 
Skvxxal  Sehators.  Vote!  Vote 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,   i  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD    I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Bent- 
SKH>,    the   Senator    from    Nevada    <Mr 
Caicnoh>,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
CHoacH),    the    Senator    from    Missouri 
(Mr.  Eaglxton*.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi   (Mr     Eastlahd).    the    Senator 
from  North  Carolina   (Mr.  Ervini.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr   Qraved  .  the 
Senator  from  Colorado   ( Mr.  Hasktll  < . 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
HoLuwcs).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuKPHKZT).  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii   (Mr    iNotnrt),   the   Senator   from 
Utah    (Mr.    Moss),    the    Senator    from 
Rhode  Island  (Bi4r.  Pastoix).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr  Syicimcton),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr    Talmabce), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi   (Mr. 
STKNins)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aiuiounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HinD»HxxT ) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastorx),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  CAimoif).  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr  Eaglxtoh^  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr  Cot- 
tori  15  atjsent  because  of  illness  to  his 
family. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiXKji  and  Mr.  8TArroBD>.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Bf::mj%),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  BrvsrrT*.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr    Bro<-k' 


the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bdcklxy',  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  PoNQ).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  OoLDWATxi) ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr  Gcrnxy),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr  Hatfiildi  tlie  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  .Mr  Helms)  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCn  re  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  ■  Mr,  PrARs<jN  ■  the 
Senator  from  nilnois  .Mr  Pchct)  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  .  Mr.  Saxbx  and  Mr 
Tatt).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
TowiR)   are  necessarUy  absent 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMiKici),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
^do  (Mr.  DoMimcK-,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr  Javits ) .  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Sttv-ens)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  52 

nays  8,  as  foUows: 


Abouresk 
Allen 
Baker 
Baruott 

Beau 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Chllee 
Clark  - 
Cranston 
Curt  18 
Uule 
PannlQ 
rul  bright 


Biden 

Case 

Ckx>k 
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TKAS — 62 
OrLffljQ 

Hart 

Hartka 

Hathaway 

Eb^iaka 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

JackaoQ 

Johnston 

Long 

Uagnuaon 

Uanafleid 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McOoyem 

Mclntrre 

Mondale 

NATS— S 
Kennedy 
Mathlaa 

Metcalf 


Montoya 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

PeU 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stevenson 
Thurmond 
Tunney 
WUlUms 
Young 


Schwelker 
Welcker 


NOT  VOTING — 40 


AUcen 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Oomenld 

Domlnlck 

Bagleton 

Eastland 


Brvln 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Oumey 

HaskcU 

Hatfleld 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

inouye 

Javiu 

Mcciure 

Moos 


Paste  re 

Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Sleyens 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 


So  Mr.  JacksoWs  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDFJl  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
all  Senators  to  remain  close  by  so  that 
we  can  maintain  a  quorum.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  House  will  act  on  this 
matter. 

I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  as  expeditious- 
ly as  possible.  We  would  like  to  get  this 
matter  out  of  the  way  before  we  adjourn 
sine  die.  hopefully,  tonight 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
may  the  well  be  cleared  so  that  I  can  see 
If  the  flag  is  still  there 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  well 
wHl  be  cleared.  The  Senate  will  be  In 
order. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.senl  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  se.s.sion  to  consider  the 
nominaUon  of  John  H  Powell,  Jr.,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPI/1YMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  P  Powell, 
Jr.,  of  Marjland,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


LEGISI..ATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B^'RD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  .Senate 
return  to  legislative  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


OVERSEAS  WAR  MEMORIALS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  585 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HR.  3733)  to  authorize  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commlaolon 
to  assume  control  of  overseas  war  memorials 
erected  by  private  persons  and  non-Federal 
and  foreign  agenctea  and  to  demolish  such 
war  memorials  Ln  certain  Instances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill, 

Mr  H.\RTKE  Would  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  yield  for  a  question  to 
clear  up  certain  jurisdictional  matters? 
Mr  BIBLE.  Yes.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  .Affairs. 

Mr.  HARTKF  First.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  support  H  R  3733.  the  legislation  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation.  This  legislation  would 
authorize  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  to  assume  respon- 
.^iblUty  for  the  control,  administration 
and  maintenance  of  overseas  war  memo- 
rials erected  by  private  persons  and  non- 
Federal  and  foreign  agencies.  In  certain 
instances  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  would  also  be  autlior- 
Ized  to  demolish  such  war  memorials. 
I  am  somewhat  concerned,  however. 
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uDout  apparent  confusion  as  to  proper 
committee  jurisdiction  over  the  .Amen- 
can  Battle  Monumenu<;  Commission  H  R 
37.33  wa.s  reported  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  .A.ffairs  but  for 
some  reason  wa.s  referred  here  to  the 
Interior  Committee  As  you  know,  in 
order  to  create  a  committee  with  parallel 
jurisdiction  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  the  Senate  in  the 
LeRlslatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
created  a  full  standing  Committee  on 
Vet^-rant.  Affairs.  At  a  result  this  new 
committee  a.s.sumed  many  respon.sibilities 
then  held  by  a  number  of  committees  in 
the  Senate  Included  in  the  transfer  of 
authority  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  &i^  provided  for  In  Rule  XX\' 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
was  Jurisdiction  over  matters  relating  to 
national  cemeteries  .As  you  are  aware, 
the  chief  function  of  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  CommLssion  is  to  manage 
memorial  cemeteries  located  on  foreign 
soil  where  many  of  our  veterans  are 
buried  Each  year  the  Commission's  an- 
nual report  is  submitted  to  the  Veterans' 
Ailalrs  Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate 

The  National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1973, 
reported  from  the  Veu-rans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee which  I  am  privileged  to  chali 
and  enacted  into  Public  Law  93-43  this 
year  mandated  a  thorough  study  of  the 
National  Cemeteries  System  which  in- 
cluded the  contmmng  function  and  role 
of  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission and  Its  relationship  to  the  Vet- 
terans'  -Administration  Accordmgly,  it  is 
my  understanding  tiiat  the  primary  leg- 
llslative  and  oversight  responsibility  for 
the  American  Battle  Monument*  Com- 
mission in  the  Senate  rests  with  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  it  does 
In  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  I  would  lUce  to  know  if  that  is 
also  the  understanding  of  the  dLstin- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Parks  and  Recreation 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  have  no  ba.';ic  disagree- 
ment with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  primary  legisiatne  and  over- 
sight responsibilities  wuh  regard  to  na- 
tional cemeteries  are  within  the  purview 
of  the  Senate  Commltt.ee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Formerly  this  jurl'^diction  rested 
with  the  Interior  Committee,  I  beUeve 
this  legislation  now  before  the  Senate 
today,  however,  Is  meritorious  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  ran  act  on  it  today 
without  further  reference  Matters  re- 
lated to  the  American  Battle  -Monument 
Commission  have  hi>-toncAily  come  be- 
fore the  Interior  Committee.  We  have 
plenty  to  do  and  I  am  sure  we  would 
not  object  if  future  proposals  are  sent  to 
the  Veterans  Committee 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distln- 
gul.shed  Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  re- 
marks and  with  that  understanding  I 
wish  it  noted  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  am  plea.sed  that  this 
matter  has  been  clarified  and  I  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  for  bring- 
ing it  to  my  attention. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SUPPORT  OP  THE  U.S.  FISHING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Repre-sentatives  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  11 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Mr  Wil- 
liams •  laid  t)efore  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House-  of  Representatives 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Re.'^olution  1 1  to 
express  a  national  policv  wTth  respect  to 
support  of  the  US,  -Ashing  md'jstry, 
which  we.'-e  to  strike  out  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  and  msert 
That  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Ccngress  that  our 
fishUig  industry  be  afforded  a:!  suppcxt 
necessary  to  have  It  strengthened,  and  aU 
steps  be  taker.  t<:5  provide  adeq-oiite  protec- 
tion of  our  coastal  fiiherles  aga::^t  excessive 
foreign  flshlng.  and  f-urther  that  the  Ojd- 
gress  Ls  fu::y  prepared  to  ac:  Immediately 
to  provide  tnte.lm  measures  to  conserve  ever- 
ashed  stocks  and  to  protect  our  domestic 
fi.&hlng  industry. 

Sec  2  The  Congress  also  recognizes, 
encourages,  and  intends  to  suppon  the  key 
responslbUltles  of  the  several  States  for 
conservation  and  scientific  management  of 
fisheries  res.-jurces  within  L'nlted  Slates 
territorial  waters,  and  In  this  context  the 
Congress  particularly  conunends  Federal 
programs  designed  to  improve  coordinated 
protection,  enhancement,  and  scientific  man- 
agement of  aU  United  States  fisheries, 
including  ooast&l.  anadromous  and  highly 
migratory  species,  imder  such  presently  suc- 
cessful Federal  aid  programs  under  the 
Oommerclai  Fisheries  Research  and  I>velf>p- 
ment  Act  of  1964.  and  the  newiy  developing 
Federal -State  flsherlei  niar.agement  pro- 
grams. 

And  to  strike  out  the  preamble,  and 

in-sert 

W'hereas  the  poeitlon  of  the  Cnlted  States 
in  world  fisheries  ha^  declined  from  first  to 
Birth  place  among  the  major  tishtng  natioiis; 
Wt'hereaa  there  has  oeer.  a  continuing  de- 
cline in  domestic  production  of  food  hsh 
and  sheli.lsh  for  the  last  hve  years. 

Whereas  o  .ir  domestic  fishing  fleet  In  manv 
areas  has  become  obsolete  and  Ir-eff-clenl: 

Whereas  intensive  foreign  fishing  a;o:i,g 
our  coasts  ha.«  brought  about  deciines  in 
stocks  of  a  number  of  species  with  resu:t- 
mg  economic  hardship  u:  .ocal  domestic 
fishermen   dependent    upon   such   Et<x:fcs; 

Whereas  rising  costs  and  extreme. y  high 
Insurance  rates  have  made  fishing  uneco- 
nomic In  some  aitiw-  even  •*  hen  stocks  of 
fish   and   shel-Ssh    are   at    norma:    levels. 

WThereas  assistance  to  fi.shermen  ts  very 
limited  as  contrasted  to  Federal  aid  to  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  agricultural  m- 
te  rests: 

Whereas  United  States  fishermen  cannot 
successfully  compete  against  Imported  w«v< 
products  In  the  n.arKei  Deca.,j>e  a  number 
of  foreign  fishing  cc.;r-tr:e.«  subsidize  their 
fishing  Industry  to  a  greater  extent: 

Whereas  some  60  per  centum  of  the  seafood 
requirements  of  the  Omted  States  is  bemg 
supplied  by  imports; 

Whereas  the  United  States  ftsherte«  and 
fishing  Industry  Is  a  Taluable  nattiral  re- 
source supplying  employment  and  income 
to  thousands  of  people  In  aU  of  our  mitf  1 
SUtes: 

Whereas  international  negotlaUocu  ao  far 
have  proved  Incap^tble  oi  obtaining  timely 
agreement  on  tbe  protection  of  threateocd 
species  of  fish; 

Whereas  our  fisheries  are  beset  with  almost 
unsurmountable    production    and    econooile 
problems:  and 
Whereas  certain  of  our  coastal  stocks  of 
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Bsh  are  b«ing  decimated  by  foreign  ashing 
fleets.  Now.  therelore.  be  It 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  010%^  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amerdments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  -ras  agrreed  to. 


DESIGNATION  OF  JAIOES  G.  FULTON 
FLOOD  PROTECTION  PROJECT 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  asic  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H  R.  1920 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  bill  by  title 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows; 

.K  bill  (HJl.  1920)  to  deBignate  the  portion 
ol  the  project  for  flood  control  prutectlon 
on  Chartlers  Creek  that  Is  within  AUegeheny 
County.  Pa  .  SiS  the  "Janies  O.  Fiilton  Flood 
Protection  Project". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  li  there 
objection  to  the  request  oX  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia:'  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question  Ls 
on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  'HR  1920>  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  waa  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ORDER   REG.^Ri.  wN..  r    NOMINATIONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
imanimous  consent  that  all  nominations 
now  before  the  Senate  remain  before 
the  Senate,  despite  the  hiatus  occasioned 
by  the  changeover  from  the  first  session 
tc  the  second  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

This  order  was  later  vitiated.* 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  sui?eest   the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
wj]  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SLtiJicr  TO  CALL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  a-': 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  subjecc  to  the  call  of  the  lead- 
ership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  8:53  p.m  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  7  15  pm  . 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr  BriiDicK>. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE 
TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL  COR- 
RECTIONS IN  S.  921 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  the  Senate  be  authoriied  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment  to  S.  031. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS   SUBJECT    TO   CALL 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess, 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  leadership. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  7: 16 
pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  rece-ss,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  leadership 

Tlie  Senate  reassembled  at  7:42  pm  . 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  *Mr.  Robcet  C.  Btro). 


RESCISSION  OF  PREVIOUS  ORDER 
TO  HOLD  ALL  NOMINATIONS  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President. 
earlier  thl?  evening  I  a.^ked  unanimous 
consent  that  all  nominations  at  the  desk 
of  the  Senate  be  held  over  until  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  93d  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  request  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  consent  previously  given 
will  be  vitiated 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
leadership. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICiSl.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  7:43  pm.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  leadership. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:35  a.m.. 
Saturday.  December  22.  1973.  when 
called  to  order  by  Mr  Pkoxmixk. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

.\  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afttxed  his  signature  to  the 
follo*ing  erutjlled  bills: 

S  1191  An  act  to  prorlde  nnanctal  ajsMt- 
ance  for  a  demonstration  pro^rram  for  the 
pr«Tentum.  tdenttflcation.  and  treatment  of 
cbUd  abuse  and  neglect,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect, 
and  for  other  purpoaes; 

S  2813  An  ace  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutloQ  Control  Act  to  eatsibltsh  the  ratio 
for  allocation  of  treatment  works  construc- 
tion gnuit  fnnda,  to  insure  that  grants  may 
be  given  for  other  than  operable  units,  and 
to  clarUy  the  requlrement.i  for  development 
of  priorities: 

H  R  S449  An  act  to  expand  the  national 
flood  instirmnce  prognun  by  nibstantially  in- 


creasing limits  of  coverage  and  total  amount 
of  Insurance  authorized  to  be  outstanding 
and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone  com- 
munities to  participate  In  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  8S519  An  act  to  Implement  the  shrimp 
fishing  agreement  with  Brazil: 

HR  11238  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
March  16.  1936  (relating  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  In  the  District  of  Columbia) 
to  provide  for  an  Improved  system  of  adop- 
tion of  children  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposea:   and 

HR  11771  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  th^flpcal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
for  ottwr  t>urpo'--' 


ORDER  TO  ADJOURN  TO  1  PM   SAT- 
URDAY. DECEMBER  22.   1973 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  F^rst.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  this  morning,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  1  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordfred. 


POSSIBILITY    OP    3-DAY    RECESSES 
UNTIL  JANUARY  3.   1974 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senate  is  not  Klven  permission  by 
the  House  to  adJoum  in  accord  with  the 
joint  resolution  which  has  l)een  signed 
by  the  President  and  in  accord  with  the 
resolution  which  has  been  taken  up  in 
the  Senate  and  passed  unanimously.  It 
would  he  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  operate  on  a  3-day  recess  basis  until 
January  3.  during  which  time  I  would 
anticipate  there  would  l)e  little,  or  no. 
business,  because  if  there  is  to  be  busi- 
ness it  would  take  an  accommodation 
and  understanding  between  the  two  co- 
equal Houses  of  the  Congress. 

If  that  turns  out  to  be  the  situation, 
the  Senate  is  on  notice  as  to  how  we 
will  operate  until  January  3  k.  noon. 

It  is  my  understanding,  bi.ed  on  the 
joint  resolution  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  .•signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  after  12  o'clock  noon  on  Jan- 
uary 3  we  can  then  look  forward  to  an 
adjournment  which  would  be  In  effect 
until  noon  on  January  21. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  if  that 
Interpretation  is  the  correct  one 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Par- 
liamentarian has  informed  the  Chair 
that  the  maiority  leader's  Interpretation 
Is  correct — that  it  would  be  in  order 
for  the  Senate  to  recess  for  3-day  periods 
until  January  3. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  could  adjourn 
until  January  31  pursuant  to  the  joint 
resolution  which  the  President,  the  Chair 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
liaa  been  a  most  unusual  night.  I  do 
want  to  commend  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their 
devotion  to  their  responsibilities  pnd  to 
state  to  them  that,  because  of  a  set  of 
circumstances  over  which  the  Senate  ha-s 
no  control,  the  picture  has  been  changed 
somewhat. 


understands,  has  signed  today  and  which 
is  now  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  It  was  signed  today. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 : 39 
a.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  1  pjn 
Saturday,  December  72   1973. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    1    P  M.   TOPAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So,  Mr.  Pr-wiueut, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  tlie  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  In  adjournment  imtil  the  hour 
of  1  p.m.  th;«  afterncxir. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations   confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  21,  1973: 
Department  or  Justice 

Charles  D  Loos,  of  Indiana,  to  be  tJ  8. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  yesr^ 


E«JOAL    EMPLOTMEXT   OPPORTtWriT 
COMAIISSION 

John  H.  Powell.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Meml>er  of  the  Equal  Bmploymcnt  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1.  1978. 

(TTie  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  ise- 
fore  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


HOI  SE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES— Fr/r/az/,  Divemher  21,  1973 


Tlie  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord.— Luke  2:   11. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  hast  brought 
us  once  again  to  the  glad  season  when 
we  commemorate  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Chrl.st,  grant  that  Thy  spirit  In  Him 
may  be  the  spirit  that  lives  in  all  our 
lives.  May  Thy  sustaining  presence  sup- 
port us  all  the  day  long  through  these 
troubled  times,  keeping  our  hearts  free 
from  the  harmful  spirit  of  bitterness  and 
resentment  and  filled  with  the  happy 
spirit  of  faith  and  good  will. 

Guide  Thou  our  Nation  and  the  nations 
of  the  world  Into  the  ways  of  Justice  and 
truth  and  establish  among  us  all  the 
peace  which  Is  the  fruit  of  righteousness 
and  love  which  Is  the  faith  of  the  believ- 
ing heart. 

Now  may  the  Lord  bless  us  and  keep 
us  through  all  our  days  and  in  all  our 
ways. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  birth  we 
celebrate  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objecticai,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR.  3303  An  act  to  continue  mandatory 
price  support  for  tungnuU  only  through  the 
1976  crop. 

H-R.  4738  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  !n  commemoration  of  the  100th 
annlrersary  of  the  statehood  of  Colorado: 

H  R  6780  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strfltlnp 
of  medals  comnoemoratiag  the  International 
Exposition  on  Environment  at  Spokane. 
Wash  .  In  1974: 

H  R  6768  An  act  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  38  of  the  District  of  Colxmibla  Code, 
relating  to  usury,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR.  lOaoS  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  so  as  to  en- 
able airline  employee*  to  exchange  days  at 
regular  rates  of  compensation,  and  for  other 
purpoaes; 


HR.  11088.  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
security  assistance  authorizations  for  Israel 
and  Cambodia: 

H  R.  11338  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  16,  1926  (relating  to  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  In  the  District  of  Columbia),  to 
provide  for  nn  Improved  system  of  adoption 
of  chUdren  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

HJ.  Res.  868.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson    Memorial   Grove   on   the   Potomac. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
11771  >  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  a.ssistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendments  numl)ered  38,  S3, 
and  54  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8  2776  An  act  to  provide  for  the  effective 
and  efficient  management  of  the  Nation's 
energy  policies  and  programs  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  existing  energy  emergency,  and 
for  other  purposes 


NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  CHILD 
ABUSE  PREVENTION,  IDENTIFI- 
CATION. AND  TREATMENT 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iS.  1191 1  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  a  demon- 
stration program  for  the  prevention, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
t^lect.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  a.  line  10.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  a,  Itne  18,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "thereof"  and  lr.sert 
•thereof:  and". 

Page  a,  after  line  18,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  Insert : 

(6)  make  a  complete  and  full  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  national  Incidence  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  including  a  determination 
of  the  extent  to  which  Incidents  of  chUd 
abuse  and  neglect  are  increasing  in  number 
or  severity. 


Page  3,  line  9.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "section"  and  insert 
"subsection". 

Page  4.  after  line  13,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed amendment,  and  Insert  "Not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  only  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.". 

Page  4.  Une  14.  of  the  House  en^oseed 
amendment,  after  "Act"  Insert  "for  any  fiscal 
year". 

P«ge  4.  line  15.  of  The  House  engrossed 
ame:,dment.  strike  out  |1976].)  and  insert: 
not  more  than  20  per  centum". 

Page   7,    line    6.    of    the   House    engrossed 
amendment,  after  "in"  insert  "clauses   (Bi 
'O.  fE).  and  ir)  of". 

Page  7.  line  24.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  |I976|  and  insert: 
"1976.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year". 

Page  9.  line  9.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  "Sec  7 " 
down  to  and  including  "IV"  in  line  21  and 
Insert  "The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations and  make  such  arrangements  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ensure  that 
tiiere  is  effective  coordination  berween  pro- 
crams  related  to  child  abuse  and  neglect  un- 
der this  Act  and  other  such  procrams  which 
are  assisted  by  Federal  funds". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ER.^DFM.AS  ^rr  Speaker,  this  bUI 
Is  one  pa.s>ei  par :;??-  by  the  House  to 
provide  flr.anri;.:  RstitAnce  for  a  demon- 
stration progra_T.  lor  the  prevention, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  to  establish  a  Nation- 
al Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bin  under  consideration  was  ap- 
proved on  Dfv^embpr  3  In  the  House  bv  a 
vote  of  354  tr,  3  6  an  indication  of  the 
broad  support  for  action  on  a  problem 
that  has  troubled  many  people  through- 
out the  Nation— the  abuse  and  neglect 
of  children 

Mr.  R;.^akf  r  let  me  here  take  a  few 
minutes  i<^  explain  the  amendments 
which  the  Senate  passed  to  the  bill  ap- 
proved on  December  3  by  the  House  I 
should  point  out  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  Is  basically  the  version  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  bill  before  us  protides  for  a  4 -year 
program  rather  than  3  years  as  in  the 
House  bill. 

Second,  the  bill  before  us  today  pro- 
vides authorizations  for  fiscal  >-ears  1974 
throtigh  1977  of.  respectively.  $15.  $20. 
$25.  and  $25  million 

In  addition,  the  bill  we  are  todav  con- 
sidering protides.  as  a  resxUt  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  amendments,  that  the  criteria  for  the 
approval — with  respect  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  State  for  amlstance — of  pro- 
grams and  projects  related  to  child  abxise 
and  neclect.  will,  with  respect  to  such 
programs  a&sisted  under  part  A  or  B  of 
UUe  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
subsections  B.  C.  E.  and  F  only,  of  sub- 
section 2  of  section  4.  This  Senate 
amendment  was  adopted  In  response  to 
expressions  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  <Mr  Uujcan'  .  dur- 
ing the  House  debate  of  December  3  on 
this  bill 

I  would  point  out,  however.  Mr  Speak- 
er, that  the  Senate  also  adopted  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  child  abuse  and  neglect 
programs  as&isted  under  this  act  and 
other  such  programs  which  are  assisted 
by  Federal  funds,  an  aimendment  which 
is  In  accord  with  similar  language  in  the 
House -passed  bill 

The  Senate  amendment  to  which  I 
have  Just  made  reference  follows 

Th«  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions and  make  such  arrmngemeQta  aa  ma; 
b«  nereaaary  cr  appropriate  to  injure  that 
there  is  effectire  coordination  between  pro- 
grmoM  related  to  child  abuae  and  neglect 
under  this  Act  and  other  programs  which  are 
assisted  by  Federal  funds 

Of  course,  Mr  Spealier.  this  language 
meaxvs  that  among  the  other  progranos 
which  are  assisted  by  Federal  funds  and 
are  related  to  child  abuse  and  neglect 
and  which  are  to  be  coordinated  with 
programs  assisted  under  S  1191  are  the 
available  programs  of  aid  and  services 
for  children  under  part  A  or  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act 

I  should  also  point  out.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  Senate  amendment*  provide 
that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  the  act  must  be  re- 
served for  demonstration  programs  and 
projects  authonxed  under  the  act 

In  addition  the  Senate  amendments 
provide  that,  of  the  sum-<!  appropriated 
under  the  act.  not  leas  than  5  percent 
and  not  more  than  20  percent  may  be 
used  for  grants  to  the  States  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  act. 

There  Is  only  one  other  matter.  Mr 
Speaker,  to  which  I  should  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  auid  that  is  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Honorable 
Prank  Carlucci.  with  respect  to  the  In- 
tention of  the  administration  on  the  lo- 
cation, within  the  EJepartment.  of  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  8    1191. 

Mr  Carlucci  states : 

Should  3  i:9!  be  enacted,  with  no  orga- 
inzatkxial  requtrennenta  specified.  It  la  my  In- 
tcatton  consistent  with  existing  policy,  to 
give  responslbUtty  for  the  Implementation 
of  S  1191  to  '.he  09ce  of  ChUd  Derelopmerit 
Which  Is  In  the  Office  of  Human  Derelop- 
ment 

The  same  letter.  Mr  Speaker,  makes 
clear  that  the  administration  intends,  if 
the  bill  becomes  law.  in  respect  of  the 
Iriteragency  Advisory  Board  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  proposed  in  the  bill,  to 
"kx>k  to  experts  In  the  field  of  child 
abuse  for  advice  and  counsel." 


Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rtcoao  the 
text  of  the  letter  to  me  from  Mr  Carlucci 
of  Decemt>er  30.  \9Ti.  to  which  I  have 
Just  referred; 

Tm  SKmrT4aT  or  Hkai.th. 

Bovcanoir.  4iro  Wkuuls. 
WusMnfton.  DC  .  Dtcfmbrr  20.  1971 
Hon.  JoHK  BaaaaiLA*. 

Cfieirtfven,  Select  SubcommUtee  on  Mducm- 
tion,  Cducarion  and  Labor  Commttcee, 
Houst  of  RepTesentaiile^,  Washington 
DC 

t>KAa  Ma  BaAOCMss  As  noted  In  the  teatl- 
mony  of  Assistant  Secretary  Stanley  B 
Tbomas,  Jr.  before  the  House  Scdeoe  8ub- 
oommlttee  oo  Education  on  Prtday.  Octo- 
tier  S.  the  Office  of  Human  Oerelopment  and 
within  It  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
has  played  the  lead  role  in  Implementing 
the  Department  s  child  abuw  lnltuu*ae 

Should  S  1191  be  enacted,  with  no  or- 
gantstatloaal  requlramenu  spectaed  It  la  my 
intentioa  cooalstent  with  existing  policy,  to 
Ktve  reeponaiblllty  for  the  implementation 
of  S  1191  to  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
which  Is  In  the  Office  of  Human  Develop- 
ment This  will  ensure  that  the  Dapartmeiu 
maintains  the  continuity  of  Its  current  ac- 
tivity m  thia  important  area 

In  addition.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  aaeure  you  that  the  Interagency 
Adrlaory  Board  on  Child  Abuae  and  Neglect 
proposed  In  the  bill  will  look  to  exporu  In 
the  field  of  child  abuse  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel. We  believe  that  there  are  many  people 
outside  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  who  have 
Important  contributions  to  make  in  the  res- 
oluUon  of  this  very  complicated  issue  Con- 
sequently, we  see  no  need  for  the  specific 
Inclusion  of  such  a  mandate  In  the  statute 
Also,  It  Is  our  Intention  to  list  all  of  the 
names  of  those  Individuals  who  are  con- 
sulted by  the  Interagency  Advisory  Board 
In  the  report  to  the  Coogreas  required  by 
the  leglslauoo. 
Sincerely. 

PkAMK  CaaLucci. 

Secretarf. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  these 
amendments  should  prove  acceptable  to 
the  House  and  accordingly  I  hope  the 
House  wUl  approve  S  1191  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendments 

I  must  take  this  further  time,  Mr 
Speaker,  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
those  In  the  House  who  have  made  es- 
pecially significant  contributions  to  the 
development  of  this  bill  The  gentlemen 
from  New  York  '  Mr  Blacgi  and  Mr  Piy- 
SCT '  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
'Mrs  ScHKOEDiHt,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Qcn) 

Finally,  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  express 
my  ptirticular  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. Senator  Wu.Txt  Mondalx.  to  whose 
vigorous  leadership  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  the  acUon  of  the  Senate  in 
approving  this  measure. 

Mr  Speaker,  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  can  mean  much  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Innocent  children  in  thi.s  coun- 
try who  are,  it  is  most  painful  to  have  to 
report,  beaten,  burned,  poisoned,  or 
otherwise  abused  by  adults. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Dllnols  Mr  Speaker 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  National  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
Treatment  and  PrevenUon  Act.  With  our 
vote  of  apprm'al  today  which  I  strongly 
urge,  we  will  send  this  measure  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

This  bill   Is  the  culmination  of  the 


efforts  of  many  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  this  body  as  well  as  the  other 
body  One  in  particular,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr  Biaccp  deserves 
the  special  recognition  of  his  colleagues 
for  his  work  In  getting  this  bill  through 
the  Cong:  •  ^ 

For  5  ioi.g  ye.irs  he  has  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  the  child  abuse 
problem.  Until  recently,  he  was  a  lonely 
voice  speaking  out  In  defense  of  the 
battered  and  n'>«!ected  child  Thecount- 
len  th^u.s<i ;,(!.■.  .)f  children  that  suffer 
abuse  and  ne({le<  t  each  year—some  60- 
000  cases  are  rc;xjrted  annually  and  that 
Is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  actual 
cases — these  children  can  look  to  Maxio 
BiAGci  as  the  father  of  child  abuse  les- 
Islatlon  to  the  House  His  untiring  efforts 
will  start  the  Federal  Oovemment  on 
the  road  to  curing  this  terrible  condition 
that  is  allUcted  upon  so  many  defense- 
less babe.s 

The  bill  will  provide  a  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  to  bring  to- 
gether all  Federal  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  It  also  contains  an  Important 
provision,  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league Mr  BiACGii  fought  for,  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  the  States  to  establish 
child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention  pro- 
grams. And  nnally  it  provides  for  demon- 
stration grants  to  public  and  private 
agencies  to  d<"vel.!;,  better  means  of  de- 
tecting and  t.-'  a'-ir.g  the  problem. 

This  important  leglslaUon.  Mr  Speak- 
er, deserves  the  unanimous  approval  of 
this  House  Once  passed,  I  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  sign  It  and  to  seek  funding  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  of  1973, 1  rise 
In  strong  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  the  bill  S.  1191  Its  passage  is 
crucial  if  we  are  ever  to  rid  this  Nation 
of  the  evil  scourge  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect 

I  wl«;h  to  pay  tribute  to  Repre.sentatlve 
John  Braodcas  who  spearheaded  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  its  passage,  and  par- 
ticular tribute  to  one  of  the  most  articu- 
late spokesmen  on  behalf  of  child  abuse 
prevention,  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend  from  New  York,  Mr  Bucci. 
The  passage  of  this  conference  report  to- 
day will  represent  the  culminaUon  of  5 
long  years  of  work  by  Mr  Biaggi  who 
pioneered  this  effort  to  develop  a  strong 
piece  of  Federal  legislation  which  would 
seek  to  elimmate  child  abuse  and  neglect 
In  this  country 

What  this  legislation  will  do  is  take 
.substantial  Hrst  steps  In  an  all-out  Fed- 
eral attack  against  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect The  bill  will  establl.-^h  a  National 
Center  on  Abuse  and  .Neglect  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  purpose  of  this  center  will  be 
to  coordinate  and  centralize  all  Federal 
efforts  In  this  area  and  act  as  a  clearing- 
house for  Information  among  thoise  work- 
ing in  the  field  with  the  problem 

In  addition  the  measure  authorizes 
$55  million  over  the  next  3  years  to 
establish  demonstration  grants  operated 
by  both  public  and  private  agencies  and 
to  assist  the  SUtes  In  bringing  Initial 
planning  for  their  own  systems  to  deal 
with  child  abuse. 
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na.s  leglsiaUun  has  niaiiv  otlier  Im- 
portant provisions  whrwe  net  efTecl  wtii 
be  to  initiate  a  strong  Federal  and  Stat*- 
effort  aimed  at  .  hlld  abu.-se  and  i;f.gleft 
prevention 

I  have  specially  singled  out  Mr  BiAcci 
becaaie  hl.<i  voire  cried  out  long  before  It 
became  fashloi.able  or  polltlcall.v  expedi- 
ent to  do  so  And  It  '.."i  a  result  of  hL'=  per- 
sistence and  coramltmriit  toward  solving 
this  problem  working  behind  the  scenes 
that  we  have  this  piece  of  Icgi.slation  to 
vote  on  today 

Mr  RANOEL  Mr  Si)eakpr  I  ruse  U) 
speaX  In  suppt^rt  of  the  bill  on  the  Child 
Abu.v  and  Neglect  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1973  It  b  high  time  we  be- 
gin U)  move  on  era.sln«  the  .scandal  of 
child  abuse  from  our  Nation  This  bill. 
which  will  e-slablish  a  National  Child 
Abu.se  Center  in  the  Department  of 
Health  Fducallon.  and  Welfare  and  pro- 
\1de  needed  moneys  lo  protect  the  child 
and  treat  battering  parents.  i.s  an  Im- 
portant pfTort  which  should  be  m.ade 
I  also  want  to  commend  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  the  New  York  delegation, 
RepresenUtlve  Mafic  Biaggi  No  man  in 
this  Hou.se  ha-s  worked  longer,  or  harder. 
or  earlier  than  Mario  Biaggi  In  1969, 
wher,  :..  jr.f  ;r.  the  Hou.se  or  SenHte  was 
paylr.g  ar.y  attention  to  thl.-^  grave  na- 
tional 111  Mario  Biaggi  wa-s  Introducing 
the  first  legislation  to  deal  with  it  He 
continued  to  Introduce  It.  he  continued 
to  fight  for  it,  and  now.  Anally,  in  large 
measure  because  of  his  effort,  we  are 
about  to  put  a  child  abuse  bill  on  the 
books. 

I  wish,  also,  to  point  out  that  In  Har- 
lem, which  Is  the  district  I  represent,  the 
problem  of  child  abuse  is  particularly 
acute.  We  need  this  bill  So  I  urge  not 
only  that  the  House  speedily  pass  this 
bill,  but  also  that  the  President  sign 
it  as  soon  as  It  reaches  his  desk 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
an  agreement  could  be  worked  out  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  so  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  go  to  conference  and 
the  legislation  passed  In  time  so  that  Its 
funding  can  be  Included  In  the  1975 
budget  The  House  bill  provided  for  3 
years,  plus  a  1-year  automatic  extender, 
if  the  Congress  did  not  take  action  This, 
to  the  administration,  gave  the  impres- 
slonl  that  this  was  to  be  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram I  am  happy  that  this  bill  is  limited 
to  4  years  and  no  automatic  extender;  the 
reason  being  that  the  Congress  is  not 
certain  what  kind  of  program  should  be 
developed  In  the  area  of  child  abuse  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  research  and 
demonstration  program  laved  out  m  thl,s 
legislation  should  be  completed  at  the 
end  of  that  time 

Al.so.  that  the  Information  collected 
as  to  cau-ses  and  i  revention  of  child  abase 
be  disseminated  to  the  State  and  local 
public  and  private  agencies  who  actually 
deal  with  these  problems  and.  of  course, 
this  is  where  the  denion.strations  will  be 
conducted  which  are  called  for  by  this 
bill.  At  the  end  of  this  4-year  period,  it  is 
expected  that  the  State  and  local  service 
program.s  will  not  require  this  Federal 
stimulation  and  a.s.<;lstance  to  den!  with 
these  complex  problem.*;  It  Is  aL-o  mv  ex- 
pectation and  hope  that  the  Congress 
not  only   provide  oversight  during  this 


period  but  study  the  results  of  the  re- 
.search  and  demonstration  when  it  is 
completed  and  determine  what  further 
action,  if  any  ought  to  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers realize  that  we  did  not  pass  a  serv- 
ices program  or  a  program  which  would 
t>e  automatically  extended 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker  1  ri&e  in 
support  of  tliLs  bill  and  urge  lus  passage 
Child  abu.se  and  neglect  Ls  a  .senou.s  prob- 
lem in  this  countr>'  witli  tens  of  thou- 
'vands  of  children  being  affected  every 
year  TIils  bill  before  us  today,  the  result 
of  a  compromise  between  differing  ver- 
sions passed  earlier  by  this  body  and  the 
ijUier  body  will  start  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  a  .sound  progra.m  attacking  this 
terrible  condition. 

The  problem  has  been  closeted  away 
.'or  too  long  During  my  23  years  as  a 
.ne.mber  of  tiie  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  1  saw  too  many  in.<;tances 
of  child  abuse  Over  200  children  died  a.s 
a  result  of  child  abu.se  in  New  York  City 
alone  last  year  The.se  sad  stiill.nic.';  led 
me  to  introduce  my  f^rst  child  abuse  pre- 
vention bill  In  the  91st  Congres.s — a.s  a 
freshman  Representative  Since  then  I 
have  introduced  the  proposal  in  succeed- 
ing Congresses  and  it  has  continued  to 
gain  support.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
now  on  the  threshold  of  enacting  a 
bill  into  law. 

This  bill  will  provide  $80  billion  over 
the  next  4  years  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect, which  will  coordinate  Federal 
efforts  In  the  area.  The  money  will  also 
help  the  States  set  up  child  abuse  and 
neglect  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams of  their  own.  Also  direct  grants 
to  public  and  private  agencies  are  au- 
thorized under  the  law  to  help  find  im- 
proved means  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem and  treating  the  child  abuser 

It  has  been  a  long  road  over  th*-  ia.st 
several  years  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
fore,  but  It  has  been  a  worthwhile  one. 
For  the  many  years  before  coming  to 
Congress,  working  with  experts  in  the 
field  such  as  Dr  Vincent  Fontana.  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Foundlmg  Home. 
and  others.  I  have  sought  reform  of  our 
child  abuse  laws.  Congress  now  has  acted 
and  the  result  will  be  a  new  hope  for 
the  abused  and  neglecu-d  child. 

I  urge  the  President  to  sign  this  bill 
and  to  request  supplemental  appropri- 
ations so  the  program  can  begin  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  Every  day  we  let  pass. 
more  children  are  falling  victims  to  child 
abuse  and  neglect. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


oener.alL  leave 

Mr.  BRADEM.\S  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmoas  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  speaker.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  speaker  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  iMr  du  Pont  ■  is  recognized 
for  ftO  minutes 

Mr  or  PONT  Mr  Speaker,  as  we 
work  here  today,  on  the  evening  of  ad- 
journing this  first  session  of  the  93d 
Congress,  I  look  back  over  the  year  to 
note  some  of  our  accomplishments,  and 
take  stock  of  our  failures  And.  while 
our  Eiccomplishments  as  a  Congress  are 
important,  I  think  most  of  us  wlU  agree 
that  in  spite  of  what  we  have  done,  we 
have  not  stemmed  the  tide  of  declining 
public  confidence.  We  face  a  crisis  In 
confidence  in  our  whole  system  which 
threatens  not  only  to  paie  the  acccnn- 
plishments  of  this  Congress,  but  also  to 
weaken  the  ver>-  fibre  of  our  democratic 
institutions 

Confidence  In  public  ofScial';  is  the 
cornerstone  upon  which  all  else  rests. 
Without  It.  we  will  plunge  into  an  even 
deeper  morass  of  disbelief,  .suspicion, 
dishonesty,  and  government  instability. 
The  public  must  have  the  knowledge 
that  Its  elected  reprej^entatives  are  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  those  who  elect  them 
and  are  not  dancing  to  the  tune  of  an- 
other piper 

Integrity  m  Government  has  become 
a  m.ajor  issue  in  the  m^inds  of  most  of  our 
people  A  Harris  poll  taken  in  1966 
showed  that  29  i^ercent  of  our  citizens 
felt  alienated  and  powerless  That  per- 
centage ha,=:  grown  steadily:  36  percent 
in  1968.  42  percent  in  1971,  49  percent  in 
1973.  and  ,53  percent  today 

Certainly  these  are  ala.-ining  statistics. 
It  would  be  a  dangerou."^  mistake  lo  Just 
dism.Lss  them  a5  a  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
Representative  democracy  i?  ;n  trouble 
from  the  court  house  tc*  ilie  While  House 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  m  trouble  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  res^xDn-sive  to  the 
concenis  of  our  people  This  Conj^^ress 
must  heed  the  cjill  lo  reform  campaign 
spending  practices,  lo  reform  fj-.ancial 
disclosure  rules  for  officials  to  reform 
archaic  congressional  procedures.  We 
must  heed  the  caD  for  basic  reforms,  or 
the  people  of  this  country  are  going  to 
send  u.«  a  me.s.s«ige  the  likes  of  which  we 
have  never  heard  before. 

We  have  heard  cries  of  reform  from 
every  comer  of  our  cou,-;try  from  every 
commuTiity.  county  and  State  of  our 
Nation  How  has  the  Cor\gre<vs  ari^wered 
these  pleas?  With  silence  Did  we  strike 
while  the  iron  wa.s  hof  Not  at  all.  We 
fiddle  while  .America  barns  I  have 
sponsored  camipaign  spendir^g  reform 
legislation  Scores  of  my  colleagues  have 
done  the  same  Hundreds  of  congres- 
sional ofiice^  have  received  thousands 
of  constituent  letters  dt-manding  re- 
form The  message  has  come  through 
loud  and  clear 

Where  is  the  campaign  spending  re- 
form legislation  which  is  so  unportant 
and  .so  overdue'  It  langoishe?  m  com- 
mittee We  have  t>een  procrs'^iinatuig 
promises  of  possible  reform,  but  ciim- 
paign  spending  reform  we  still  do  not 
have. 

Mr  Speaker  I  for  one  am  not  going 
back  to  Delaware  tomorrow  at  the  end 
of  this  session  with  some  lame  explana- 
tion for  m-y  people  on  why  the  Congress 
has  not  acted 
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Nor  will  I  wait  for  more  of  my  con- 
stituents to  send  me  a  metsage  I  have 
thouaands  of  letters  In  my  office  alreadj- 
from  people  in  Oelaware  who  are  losing 
faith  in  their  Government,  people  who 
are  fed  up  and  disgusted  with  what  is 
golii*  on  In  Washington. 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  this  House 
wants  to  wait  until  1984  to  reform  our 
campaign  spending  laws  If  so.  let  them 
wait.  I  will  not. 

I  believe  that  the  average  man  on  the 
street  will  give  «5.  $10,  125  to  a  political 
candidate  If  he  believes  that  it  wUl  help 
clean  up  this  mess  we  call  "politics"  to- 
day, .^nd  further,  I  believe  that  enough 
people  will  contribute  small  amounts  that 
a  congressional  campaign  can  be  ade- 
quately financed  solel.v  by  small  con- 
tributions. 

Of  course  I  have  the  capacity  to  raise 
funds  in  the  usual  way  But  these  are 
not  usual  times  and  they  demand  a  new 
and  l)etter  way  to  finance  campaigns. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
Delaware,  the  rirst  State,  want  to  clean 
up  campaign  financing,  we  are  going  to 
prove  to  the  Nation  that  it  can  be  done. 
When  my  campaign  begins  in  the  spring, 
I  uill  seek  only  small  individual  contri- 
butions from  several  thousand  people.  I 
will  accept  no  contributions  from  Inter- 
est groups — only  from  Individuals  I  will 
not  accept  contributions  in  excess  of 
$100.  mH  from  my  family,  myself,  nor 
anyone. 

I  am  willing  to  bet  any  Member  In  this 
House  that  it  can  be  done,  that  we  in 
Delaware  can  raise  at  least  $50,000  in 
small  contributions  to  finance  a  congres- 
sional campaign. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  and  all 
others  seeking  public  office  will  Join  me 
in  this  return  to  true  public  campaign 
financing  It  is  time  to  begin  a  new  era 
In  campaign  financing. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  those  who  have 
talked  to  act  I  offer  you  this  alternative 
and  ask  that  you.  too,  rule  out  contrlbu- 
tloa.s  above  $100  We  must  show  our 
country  that  as  individuals,  if  not  as  a 
legislative  body,  we  can  provide  the  lead- 
ership to  reform  an  obviously  bad  s>'s- 
tem  I 

Campaign  money  frojjr  big  business 
and  big  labor  Ls  easv  f^a  candidate  to 
come  by.  But  the  system  cannot  stand 
the  strain.  I  believe  the  man  in  the  street 
w<^uld  rather  finance  campaigns  directly, 
and  somehow  I  think  he  will  find  that  the 
cost  i^  considerablv  less 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  and  others  seek- 
ing office  to  tr>-  this  system  of  reform. 
We  have  nothing  to  lose  and  a  country's 
self-respect  to  gain. 

When  my  effort  is  .successfully  com- 
pleted— the  day  i  raise  mv  campaign 
funds  from  the  little  gu,v — I  am  going  to 
be  back  here  on  this  floor  and  I  am  going 
to  t)e  a  substantial  embarraasment  to  the 
other  Members  of  this  Chamber  who  in- 
sist on  getting  money  from  big  labor, 
from  big  business,  and  from  special  in- 
terest groups 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  com- 
mitment of  its  kind  for  congressional  of- 
fice But  we  in  Delaware  are  used  to  be- 
ing flrst.  and  we  will  continue  to  be  first. 
We  will  uke  up  the  challenge  of  reform 
and  show  the  rest  of  the  country-  that 


campaign  financing  can  be  cleaned  up 
and  that  It  can  be  cleaned  up  by  even- 
day  people  giving  $5.  $10,  and  $25  to  the 
candidate  of  their  choice. 

When  we  are  successful,  when  we  have 
done  it.  we  will  have  accomplished  a 
very  important  thing  For  when  we  bring 
the  small  contributor,  the  everv'dav  work- 
ing man,  back  into  the  political  s\-stem, 
we  win  be  bringing  his  representative 
democracy  back  to  him. 

Mr.  ^I.^CDONALD  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman   yield? 

Mr  DtT  PONT  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  Mr  Speaker,  we 
all  sympathize.  I  am  sure,  with  what  the 
pentleman  has  been  saying 

However.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  gentleman  was  here  or  not  during 
the  last  period  of  time  in  which  the 
campaign  spending  bill  passed  this  body. 
Every  word  the  gentleman  has  said  went 
Into  law  at  that  time. 

There  i.^  certainly  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  with  the  people  giving  $5,  $10.  $15. 
$20.  and  S25  Thl.5  House  put  a  limit  on 
how  much  could  be  spent  per  voter  dur- 
ing any  given  campaign.  Including  a 
congressional  campaign. 

So  when  tne  gentleman  starts  talking 
about  nothing  having  been  done,  I.  for 
one.  feel  lost,  inasmuch  as  I  wonder 
about  this:  What  does  the  gentleman 
think  about  the  people  who  are  now  lan- 
guishing In  jail,  those  who  are  under  in- 
dictment on  charges  of  the  misusing  of 
funds' 

Even  the  old  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
made  it  a  felony  to  give  corporate  funds 

So  when  the  gentleman  says  that  he 
is  going  to  bring  something  new  to  this 
House.  I  just  wish  he  w^uld  c*©  It  and 
not  just  talk  about  some  vacuum  In 
which  none  of  this  will  happen,  because 
it   has  all  happened 

And  if  the  gentleman  was  not  here  at 
the  time  I  spoke  about.  I  am  sure  he  was 
gettlnK  prepared  to  run  to  come  here  and 
mast  have  followed  the  course  of  e\ents 
which  ended  up  in  the  pa.<sing  of  the 
last  campaign  spending  legislation 

Mr.  Du  PONT  Well,  Mr  Speaker.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  was  here.  I 
did  vote  for  the  1972  act,  and.  of  course, 
it  did  make  some  .substantial  change."' 
and  take  some  substantial  steps  forward 
In  reforming  our  campaign  practice 

However.  I  will  also  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  It  surely  did  not  Include  the  re- 
marks which  I  just  made.  There  is  no 
limit  in  that  bill  on  how  much  an  indi- 
vidual can  give  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Mr  BrNGHAM>  to  set  that  limit 
at  $1,000  That  is  not  In  it 

Mr  Speaker  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
this:  How  many  people  are  languishing 
in  jail  today  that  he  knows  of  for  vio- 
lating Uie  1972  Campaign  Spending  Act' 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one. 

Mr  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  Mr  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  either,  but  perhaps 
that  Is  because  I  come  from  the  wrong 
party  In  the  party  that  I  belong  to.  no 
funds  were  granted  Illegally  by  corpo- 


rations to  the  party  to  whlrli  thl^  gentle- 
man belongs. 

Mr.  Dt7  PONT  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  that  It  is 
his  party  that  is  running  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  will  say  thai  we  have 
not  h.ad  effective  campaign  ."^pending  leg- 
i.slatlon.  and  the  gentleman  knows  It  as 
well  as  I  do. 

There  axe  still  special  interest  con- 
tributions, there  are  still  large  contribu- 
tions of  that  type,  and  I  will  say  that  un- 
less we  clean  this  up,  we  will  all  be  in 
trouble. 

So  let  us  get  off  our  duffs  and  do  It. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  respond  to  the  que&tlon  aaked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  say  that  the  only  man  that  has  thu.s 
far  been  charged  and  has  been  sentenced 
to  jail  for  illegal  contributions  is  the 
Democrat  ud  in  New  York  who  gave  nine 
of  his  employees  $3,000  each  to  give  to 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President, 
and  he.  like  the  corporations  which  have 
pled  guilty  to  charges  of  Illegal  corporate 
contribution*,  has  not  yet  gone  to  Jail 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  has 
made  a  good  point.  We  have  not  had 
In  the  past  a  single  Attorney  General 
from  either  party  that  I  have  seen  bring 
charges  against  anybody  for  making 
illegal  campaign  contributions. 

Mr  MACDONALD  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia knows  me  will  enough  to  understand 
the  point  I  am  making,  and  that  he  takes 
with  good  grace  what  I  say 

It  Is  not  the  exact  experience  of  just 
one  party 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  I.  for  one. 
having  labored  long  and  hai-d  in  this 
field  against  many  Members  here  in  the 
House  who  did  not  want  even  the  kind 
of  iimitations  that  we  did  put  on  the 
spending  for  each  vote,  resent  the  fact 
that  it  Ls  being  talked  about  In  this 
fashion,  We  are  like  those  who  flail  about 
during  a  wake  or  after  some  death,  and 
we  throw  ashes  on  our  head  and  l)eat 
our  breasts  and  say  that  we  have  done 
nothing. 

I  say  to  both  of  the  gentlemen — and  I 
say  this  kindly  and  I  say  it  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  as  well — that  many 
things  have  been  done  and.  of  course, 
they  can  be  done  better  because  every- 
thing can  be  done  t)etter.  but  I.  fur  one. 
am  getting  tired  of  hearing  ourselves 
berate  ourselves  to  the  point  where  we 
are  brainwashing  the  people  of  this 
country  to  think  that  we  are  the  ones 
who  have  committed  all  of  these  things 
that  have  happened.  I.  for  one,  reject  out 
of  hand  that  idea,  because  It  is  not  the 
Members  of  this  House  or  the  Members 
of  this  body  especially  and  or  the  other 
Ixxly  who  have  been  that  flagrant  In  this 
field.  I  think  it  ill  behooves  us  to  talk 
about  It  In  such  a  way. 

They  have  a  saying  in  the  church  to 
which  I  l)elong — mea  culpa,  mea  culpa. 
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mea  culi^a.  I  am  getting  tired  of  hearing 
mea  culpa,  mea  t  uU;a.  mea  culpa. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachu-setu^  that  he 
began  his  respcnse  to  nii  remark_>  by 
saying  evcryihlns  I  had  suggested  r.ad 
been  done  I  think  it  is  verj  clear  it  has 
not  been  done  But  if  the  getuleman  is 
truly  tired  of  talking  about  :t  and  wants 
to  do  something  about  it.  then  let  me  iJut 
a  simple  question  to  hi-n :  Will  you  follow 
what  I  have  outlined  and  In  your  next 
campaign  not  accept  contributions  of 
more  than  $100? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  find  very  llUIe 
difficulty  in  turning  down  contributions 
of  more  than  $100  I  do  not  get  that 
many.  But  I  would  tell  the  gentleman,  in 
my  judgment — and  the  gentleman  can 
make  up  his  own  mind  about  this — I  can 
stand  here  in  front  of  sou  and  tell  you 
without  beating  my  breast  about  it  that 
I  have  actually  tried  to  do  something 
about  It.  And  I  suggest  that  you  use  the 
same  opportunity  not  to  beat  your  breast 
but.  rather,  to  do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  That  is  exactly  right.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  1.000  percent. 
And  I  want  to  do  something  about  it. 
and  I  hope  in  the  gentleman's  next  cam- 
paign he  will  do  it,  also. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HILLIS  I  would  like  to  commend 
t!ie  gentleman  on  his  statement.  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  Is  certainly 
excellent,  and  1  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

I  think  the  point  you  are  making  here 
Is  you  are  ready  to  do  something  about  It 
and  It  is  a  step  up  from  the  platform 
which  is  the  first  step  the  92d  Congress 
took  in  election  reform.  I  think  we  did 
not  go  far  enough  It  Is  certainly  time  a 
second  step  was  taken  and  we  moved 
ahead  In  this  important  area.  It  Is  vital 
if  we  are  going  to  reestablish  the  feeling 
of  credibilty  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  this  counti-y  in  our  Government  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  well 

Mr.  VANIK  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DO  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement.  I  think  It 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

I  suggest,  though,  to  him  there  are 
.some  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
been  elected  and  run  for  office  without 
any  contributions.  I  am  thinking  very 
seriously  of  that  kind  of  an  approach 
If  my  name  were  as  well  known  as  the 
gentleman's  in  his  community — and  I 
hope  It  Is — I  am  giving  .terlous  consid- 
eration to  offering  myself  as  a  candidate 
for  office,  soliciting  end  using  no  con- 
tributions and  making  no  expenditures 
other  than  my  own  energy.  I  invite  the 
gentleman  to  Join  me  in  that  kind  of  an 
approach. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  think  every  Member 
here  is  as  well  known  in  his  district  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  in  his  and  I 
am  in  mine,  because  we  are  all  incum- 
bent6.  So  there  Is  no  reason  why  any  of 
us  could  not  run  on  the  ideas  I  have  sug- 
gested or  perhaps,  with  a  little  bit  of 
luck,  on  the  concept  that  the  gentleman 
suggested. 


Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mj-  nr  PONT  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  L'entleman  from  Nebra.ska 

Mr  TTIONE  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware on  the  rrmnrk.s  he  has  mad  .  I  wish 
to  also  ad\i-e  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  in  my  current  campaig-n  for  reelec- 
tion we  base  also  established  an  annual 
SlOO  ma.ximum  for  our  campaign  finance 
committep,  and  the  committee  is  accept- 
ing no  contributions  from  special-inter- 
est organizations 

I  think  that  the  reform  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  Is  talking  about  Is  prac- 
tical. It  can  be  done  from  our  experience. 
Our  campaipi  finance  committee  has 
already  raised  almost  $2.^.000  in  my 
congressional  district  of  Nebraska  from 
over  800  contributors. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  this 
requires  a  little  harder  work  to  be  done 
in  the  fund  raising  aspects,  but  I  think 
it  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  that  when  the  gentleman 
besan  his  discussion  I  was  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  I  thought  that  perhaps  the 
gentleman  was  going  to  come  up  with 
an  evaluation  of  the  flrst  session  of  the 
93d  Congress  toward  solving  some  of  the 
problems  existing  In  this  country  today. 
What  action  now  would  tend  tow  ard  alle- 
viating the  fears  and  the  distrust  of  the 
people  in  this  Nation  as  to  the  ability  of 
our  parliamentary  process  to  make  vital 
contributions  In  these  areas? 

I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
can  be  measured  and  improved  upon  be- 
sides how  to  come  up  with  csunpalgn  fi- 
nancing when  we  have  high  crimes  in 
high  places  without  prosecution  with 
people's  loss  of  confidence  In  our  Insti- 
tution, 

Also  I  think  we  should  consider  what 
we  can  do  about  the  runaway  Inflation. 
This  House  has  done  precious  little 
about  this,  or  about  basic  reforms  in 
our  system  of  Government.  Why  do  we 
go  along  with  seemingly  endless  dis- 
cussions such  as  this,  and  yet  fail  to  face 
the  crux  of  our  problems? 

What  about  proper  prosecution  of  cer- 
tain individuals?  Wh>-  is  there  such  a 
high  concentration  of  economic  power  in 
so  few  hands,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
destroyed  our  free  enterprise  system? 
Why  is  there  not  more  competition? 
What  about  the  oil  companies  who  own 
virtually  all  the  coal  and  natural  gas 
companies? 

I  believe  that  if  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  consider  some  of  these  things, 
then  I  would  like  to  hear  the  gentleman 
address  himself  to  some  of  these  things, 
and  I  would  be  delighted  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  another  special  order 
concerning  such  matters. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  concur  with  the  ob.ser- 
vations  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
that  there  are  many  things  that  ought 
to  be  done.  But  I  hope  tliat  the  gentle- 


man from  Wyoming  will  agree  that  be- 
fore we  can  re.^tore  the  fonfidence  of  the 
people  In  this  comitry  that  there  are  an 
awful  lot  of  things  tn  be  done  ^w.  5^-= 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  suege^ts, 
toward  achieving  oirr  poal.  and  I  would 
be  happy  also  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  in  another  special 
order  on  that  subject 


CONFEREE CE  EXPERIENCING  DIF- 
FICULlY  ON  WINDF.AU,  PROFITS 
PROVISION 

'Mr.  ECKH.^RDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
tills  time  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
conference  committee  is  presently  meet- 
ing, and  that  the  difference,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  has  to  do  with  the  question  of 
the  windfall  profits  section,  the  Senate 
taking  the  position  that  the  agreem.ent 
delayed  the  effectiveness  of  the  windfall 
profit  section  to  January  1975  which 
would  in  effect  abolish  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  chairman 
of  our  conferees  has  taken  the  strong 
position  that  the  delay  is  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  remedy,  but  if  the  Senate 
provision  prevails  contrary  to  what  most 
Members  here  have  understood,  from 
statements  of  our  conferees,  and  I  think 
our  conferees  are  correct,  is  that  the 
windfall  profit  section  will  be  virtually 
stricken  out,  because  if  it  is  wiped  out 
until  1975  of  course  that  is  the  end  of 
tlie  emergency.  But  the  situation  is  an 
extremely  serious  one.  and  one  the  Mem- 
bers should  note  when  the  conferees  come 
back  with  the  results 


A  CALLOUS  DISREGARD  FOR  THE 
GENIUS  OF  AMERICAN  BROAD- 
CASTERS? 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  »  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
chaos  and  confusion  continue  to  mark 
the  broadcast  Ucense  renewal  process  due 
to  precedent-shattering  court  decisions, 
bureaucratic  "meanderlngs"  of  the  FCC, 
lncrea«ied  interest-group  activism,  and 
little  help  from  Congress.  In  fzci.  broad- 
casters today  do  not  know  by  what 
criteria  they  will  be  judged  at  renewal 
time.  In  urging  Congress  to  enact  "neces- 
sary clarifying  legislation."  FCC  Chair- 
man Dean  Burch  called  the  present 
license  renewal  process  a  "morass "' 

In  response  to  his  call  and  the  calls  of 
many  others  for  legislation  to  clarify  re- 
newal standards,  encourage  performance 
incentives  for  licensees  and  lend  predict- 
ability to  the  renewal  process  and  .sta- 
bility to  the  radio  and  television  industry, 
our  Subcommittee  on  Commmiicatlons 
and  Power  held  hearings  on  scores  of 
bills  on  this  topic. 

Unfortunately,  our  concluding  mark- 
up session  on  October  9.  1973.  reported 
out  a  license  renewal  bill  which,  in  large 
measure,  merely  codified  the  present 
state  of  affairs  at  its  worst.  Under  this 
proposed  bill,  there  would  he  no  opportu- 
nity for  a  licerusee.  if  challenged  by  a 
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competiag  applicant,  to  be  Judged  on  his 
past  performance  He  would  automatic- 
ally become  a  partiapant  on  an  equal 
footmg  with  all  competing  applicants  In 
a  full  comparative  hearing  Essentially, 
the  issue  of  this  hearing  would  not  be 
how  well  the  licensee  had  performed  In 
the  past,  but  how  well  each  participant 
in  that  competition  promised  to  perform 
In  the  future 

As  If  that  subcommittee  action  were 
not  bad  enough  for  broadcasters  all  by 
itself,  ^something  else  had  happened  In 
hearings  shortly  before  the  martup 
which  gives  the  present  situation  an  even 
worse  backdrop.  The  specter  of  national 
standards  for  every  nullo  and  television 
station  in  the  country  was  r&lsed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Communlca- 
tlGns  and  Power  late  In  September.  By 
not  speaking  one  way  or  the  other  to  the 
question  of  national  standards  or  quotas, 
the  bill  reported  out  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, tn  effect,  gives  a  green  light  to  the 
PCC  to  adopt  program  percentage  cate- 
gories by  which  to  judge  renewal  appli- 
cations of  licensees  or  the  promise  of 
their  competitors  In  the  equal- footing 
comparative  hearing  made  automatic  by 
the  subcommittee  bill  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  of  Congressman  LioiriL  V*jf 
DnaLiiT. 

PCC  Chairman  Dean  Burch  on  Sept- 
ember 18.  1973.  had  told  our  subcom- 
mittee: 

I  cax>  peroelTW  do  real  ultematlTe  to  »n  ap- 
pro«cb  JlmUar  to  that  of  adopt  Ion  of  groas 
percentages  of  bro*dca«t  tlm«  In  certain  pro- 
gram categortoa  that,  when  met  or  exoeadad. 
will  meaaure  a  lerel  of  performance  giTtng 
reasonable  assurance  of  Uoenae  renewal 

Substantively.  I  strongly  oppose  estab- 
lishment of  such  national  percentage 
guidelines  as  criteria  for  broadcast  li- 
censes, whether  on  renewal  or  original 
application  Procedurely  I  strongly  op- 
pose a  renewal  process  that  fails  to  judge 
past  licensee  performance  before  pitting 
a  licensee  against  all  challengers  m  the 
area  of  promising  Clearly,  such  stand- 
tirds  become  a  roadmap  to  be  followed 
or  exceeded  and  the  licensee  has  a  rec- 
ord which  may  put  him  at  a  disadvan- 
tage on  either  basis  If  be  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  roadmap  to  the  last  sharp 
turn  of  the  FCC's  wishes,  his  failures  are 
evident,  but  the  promising  opposition  can 
pledge  to  maiLe  no  such  errors  Or  if  the 
Urgmte  merely  meets  the  exact  ezpecta- 
tkns  of  the  PCC.  the  promising  competi- 
tor can  aXSrm  a  clear  Intention  of 
exceeding — perhaps  far  exceeding — the 
minimum  stanxlards  set  by  the  giver  of 
thettcense. 

It  L^  ob%ious.  then,  I  oppose  any  blU 
which,  bv  its  refusal  to  reafQrm  the  local 
««-vtre  empba*u  of  station  licenses  or  its 
failure  to  oopone  national  standards  at 
a  time  when  that  Is  the  direction  the 
VCC  Is  headed,  facilitates  or  seems  to 
mandate  Government- Imposed  criteria 
applicable  nationally  I  think  broadcast- 
ers tn  every  State  of  the  Union  oppose 
that  approach,  and  I  know  that  Kores 
of  mv  colleagues  In  Congress  oppose  It 

AJth<rigb  mv  association  with  the  Na- 
tkmal  Association  of  Broadcasters  has 
baen  verr  hmlted  during  the  considera- 


tion of  the  license -renewal  bill  problem 
during  the  past  year.  I  was  not  surprised 
when  I  heard  that  estimable  organiza- 
tions had  undertaken  the  search  for  a 
compromisa.  Unfortunately,  the  propos- 
als for  compromise  advanced  by  the 
NAB  since  the  Van  Deerlln- amended 
subcommittee  bill  emerged  have  resulted 
in  more  of  a  "cop  out"  than  a  compro- 
mise. I  have  told  them  that  I  cannot 
accept  the  proposals  for  compromise 
which  have  thus  far  been  made  and  that 
is  why  I  am  taking  this  time  on  the  floor 
to  advise  my  colleagues  of  my  position 
It  would  be  my  hope  that,  over  the  next 
few  weeks,  some  real  compromise  can  be 
reached  which  would  resolve  the  ques- 
tions of  license  renevi'al  without  selling 
out  the  essentially  local  nature  of  radio 
and  television. 

It  is  this  diversity  of  special  service 
to  the  unique  needs  of  local  service  areas 
which  is  the  premise  and  the  promise  of 
American  broadcasting  as  enunciated  tn 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  and  as 
practiced  by  the  hundreds  of  stations 
throughout  our  Nation.  For  the  courts  or 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  show  callous 
disregard  for  that  fundamental  principle 
is  one  thing,  but  for  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  their  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  to  do  so  Is  a  far  greater 
tragedy.  Whether  such  disregard  is  the 
result  of  some  distorted  political  pragma- 
tism or  by  an  error  of  principle.  It  Is 
wrong  It  should  not  he  allowed  If  it  can 
be  avoided  I  will  certainly  not  support  It 

The  broadcasters  and  those  who  are 
served  by  the  broadcasting  stations  of 
our  land  have  a  right  to  expect  Congress 
to  speak  to  the  problem  which  has  been 
created  by  the  courts  overturning  years 
of  traditional  Judgment  about  the  renew- 
al of  the  licenses  granted  in  the  public 
interest  They  also  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  neither  Congress  nor  spokes- 
men for  the  industry  will  take  the  easy 
way  out  and  try  to  achieve  stability  at 
the  cost  of  nationalizing"  the  time- 
honored  concept  of  local  service  and  di- 
versity 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  of  the 
trade  press  that  I  am  opposed  to  cer- 
tain proposals  relating  to  license  iCnew- 
al  because  I  do  not  want  a  renewal  bill 
or  because  I  am  expressing  the  views  of 
someone  else  Neither  of  those  ascribed 
motives  is  correct,  although  there  \f. 
enough  truth  tn  them  that  I  must  qualify 
a  flat  denial  of  them 

Plrst.  my  reading  of  the  current  situa- 
tion is  that  broadcasters  and  the  pub- 
lic they  serve  would  be  positively  harmed 
by  either  the  sutKrommlttee  bill  with  the 
Van  Eteerlln  amendment  In  it  or  bv  any 
compromise  others  have  thus  far  ad- 
vanced The  reasons  are  that  twth  the 
bill  and  the  compromises  allow  licensees 
and  challengers  equal  footing  which,  if 
national  standards  are  set.  gives  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  promise  over  the  per- 
formance So.  In  that  regard,  current  li- 
censees might.  In  fact,  be  better  off  with- 
out a  bin  and  rest  their  proof  of  local 
ascertainment  and  adequate  service  on 
the  lor«!  diversity  and  service  prin- 
ciples of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
in  challenging  both  Imposed  national 
quotas  and  mere  promises 

Becond.  my  motives  are  not  entirely 


my  own.  nor  are  they  totally  uriselft.Nh 
I  think  I  am  representing  the  v-lfw.s  of 
the  kind  of  responsible  broadra.sters  I 
have  in  my  area  Mostly  Independents, 
but  some  groups  and  .some  rather  large 
market  stations.  A:;d  I  think  my  views 
will  force  them  to  ^Ive  better  .vrvlce  to 
their  local  communlUes-  and  that  this 
will  be  to  their  benefit  nnd  tJie  benefit  of 
their  publics — than  either  Interest  would 
be  served  by  the  clamping  on  of  some 
stultifying  standard  devised  by  a  major- 
ity of  seven  members  of  a  commission  in 
Washington. 

My  selfish  motive  Is  to  be  right  Ln  the 
long  run  for  the  benefit  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  broadcasters  who  serve 
them,  even  though  my  position  may  find 
me  temporarily  at  odds  with  some  others 
who  speak  for  the  Interest  of  broadcast- 
ers. I  do  not  demean  their  good  faith 
effort.  I  Just  feel  the  compromise  which 
they  tout  has  almost  the  same  Impact  as 
the  reported  subcommittee  bill  with  the 
Van  Deerlln  sunendment  still  in  it  They 
could  have  done  better  in  the  subcom- 
mittee; they  can  do  better  in  the  full 
committee:  and  they  will  do  better  in  the 
Congress  generally  If  they  will  alert  the 
broadcasters  and  the  public  which  is 
served  by  broadcasters  to  the  need  and 
the  preferable  possibilities 

In  contrast  to  the  proposed  "com- 
promises" and  the  subcommittee  bill,  the 
recently  introduced  Brown  bill  is  based 
upon  the  very  premises  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934:  The  public  inter- 
est as  It  is  defined  by  those  whom  broad- 
casters are  licensed  to  serve — the  local 
residents  of  each  stations  service  area. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  March  14, 
1973.  PCC  statement,  enunciated  by 
Chairman  Burch: 

Areaa  dlfTer  markedly  in  their  needs,  prob- 
lema.  their  ethnic  composition,  and  in  a  score 
of  other  relevant  ways.  The  scheme  of  the 
Communications  Act  presupposes  local  out- 
lets serving  local  needs:  the  genius  of  the 
American  system  of  broadrastlng  Is  Its  plur- 
alism— thousands  r- '~ ^^gi ' '  "**  mailing  Indi- 
vidual Judgments  gea  •■  •^^■•.e  needs  of  par- 
ticular service  areas  ^ 

But  the  Burch  of  March  was  not  the 
Burch  of  Septemt)er  on  this  issue  The 
September  Burch  wanted  national  per- 
centage categories  to  judge  each  local 
stations  programing  The  subcommit- 
tee bill  and  the  N.fB  compromise  allow 
such  national  standards  The  Brown 
bill  prohibits  them   Here  is  why 

As  the  Burch  of  last  March  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  Burch  of  September, 
the  FCC  of  today  could  be  a  different 
PCC  in  the  future  The  majorities  in 
the  PCC  are  transitory  As  the  members 
change,  so  could  the  standards  they 
promulgate  Today's  limited  standard 
can  become  tomorrow's  extensive  stand- 
ards 

Setting  national  standards  makes 
each  licensee  subject  to  a  set  of  national 
percentages,  Instead  of  to  the  imique 
diversity  of  his  local  service  area.  Pro- 
gram content  can  be  thus  homogenized. 
Creativity,  variety  and  Independence 
are  stifled. 

A  few  FCC  Commissioners  can  never 
begin  to  understand  what  each  of  many 
localities  needs  or  seeks  Furtliermcre. 
how  can  homogenizing  national  stand- 
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ards  stimulate  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence necessary  for  viable,  vibrant, 
vital  local  broadcasting?  The  result  of 
homogenizing  in  the  magazine  field,  to 
mention  Just  one  competing  medium, 
has  been  stultification  and  the  economic 
collapse  of  many  of  the  one-time  giants 
in  that  field.  The  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  competing  local  media  is  to 
have  local  electronic  media  required  to 
meet  homogenizing  standards  which 
would  blunt  their  very  localness.  Radio, 
after  the  impact  of  television,  found  its 
new  life  through  Its  unique  service  to  lo- 
cal audiences. 

Looking  at  all  these  factors,  I  reasoned 
that  locally  defined  standards  were  for 
judging  station  performance  at  renewed 
time.  CorLsequenlly,  the  Brown  bill  re- 
quires the  FCC  to  judge  whether  a  li- 
censee served  the  public  interest  Dy  de- 
termining whether  that  station  continu- 
ally sought  to  ascertain  the  needs,  inter- 
ests, and  views  of  its  local  service  area; 
and  whether  or  not  the  station  pro- 
gramed substantially  in  response  to  such 
identified  needs.  Interests,  and  views. 
Thus,  those  served  in  each  locale,  not 
the  "feds.  "  define  the  renewal  criteria 
for  each  station. 

Finally,  the  Brown  bill  sets  up  a  two- 
stage  procedure  in  the  competing,  chal- 
lenging applicant  situation.  The  license  Is 
first  judged  on  the  above  criteria,  and  If 
he  has  ascertained  smd  responded  to 
local  needs.  Interests  and  views,  he  is  re- 
newed. If  he  has  not.  he  goes  to  the  sec- 
ond step,  the  full  comparative  hearing 
with  all  challengers  Programing  is  the 
essence  of  broadcast  service.  To  ignore  a 
licensee's  demonstrated  programing  in 
any  situation  seems  unfair,  and  wholly 
without  merit. 

In  fact,  this  two  step  hearing  is  what 
the  FCC.  with  considerable  support  pro- 
posed in  1970.  only  to  be  overruled  Ln  the 
Citizens  case.  But.  as  the  PCC  has  said: 

If  .  .  .  the  Citizens  Case  U  left  the  law  of 
the  land,  then  the  field  (of  broadcasting)  is 
up  for  grabs.  It  is  In  this  arw  oi  the  com- 
parative renewals  procees  that  we  have  the 
most  serious  problenos  and  where  clarifying 
legislation  Is  most  urgent. 

The  so-called  compromise  bills  I  have 
seen  offer  no  such  clarification.  And  I 
don't  think  such  clarification  .should  be 
left  up  to  the  PCC  by  setting  its  own 
standards  or  to  the  courts  to  set  some 
varying  standards  through  different  liti- 
gation In  scattered  courts,  I  think  the 
Congress  is  the  only  body  qualified  to  act 
on  this  problem  and  it  should  act  em- 
phatically and  without  equivocation 
guided  by  the  principles  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934. 

These  basic  arsruments  about  funda- 
mental distinctiorvr  between  the  sub- 
committee bill,  the  proposed  compro- 
mises and  my  bill  motivate  my  appeal  to 
you  to  scrutinize  the  needs  of  broad- 
casting, the  Impact  of  the  various  bills 
and  then  decide  which  be,<^t  enables  and 
stimulates  licensees  to  serve  the  public 
interest  in  the  local  areas  they  serve.  The 
Brown  bill  may  not  be  a  finished  piece 
of  work  I  am  open  to  criticisms,  com- 
ments and  suggestions.  But  It  may  be  a 
far  better  start  toward  compromise  than 
has  been  thus  far  made  I  urge  that  you 
examine  it  with  that  view  in  mind. 
CXIX 3731— Part  33 


H.a.  11680 
To  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  provide  that  licenses  for  the  operation 
of  broadcasting  stations  may  be  issued 
and  renewed  for  terms  of  four  years  and 
to  establish  orderly  procedures  for  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  the  re- 
newal of  such  licenses 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SUOKT  Tm* 

Section  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Broadcast    License   Renewal    Act". 

LICENSE  RZNKWAL  POIIOO  AND  PBOCKDX7KX8 

8«c.  2.  (a)  Section  307fd)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(d)(1)  The  term  of  any  license  granted 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  operation  of 
a  broadcasting  station  may  not  exceed  four 
years,  and  the  term  of  any  license  so  granted 
for  the  operation  of  any  other  class  of  sta- 
tion may  not  exceed  five  years 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  any  license  granted  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  upon  Iw  expiration  be  re- 
newed, upon  appUcatlon  (In  accordance  with 
section  308).  tf  the  Conunlsslon  finds  that 
the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity would  be  served  by  the  renewal  of  a 
broadcast  license,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider (I)  whether  the  licensee,  during  the 
preceding  term  of  Its  license,  followed  ap- 
pUcable  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  ascertainment  of  the  needs. 
Tle»-8  and  interests  of  the  residents  of  Its 
serslce  area,  and  (11)  whether  the  licensee 
developed  and  presented  programing  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  Ucense  which  was  sub- 
stantially responsive  to  those  needs,  views 
and  Interests.  In  determining  whether  a 
licensee's  programing  U  substantially  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs,  views,  and  interests 
of  the  residents  of  its  service  area,  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  consider  national  criteria 
re^>ectlng  the  extent,  nature,  and  content 
of  broadcast  programing. 

"(B)  If  a  licensee  applies.  In  accordance 
with  section  308,  to  the  Commission  for  re- 
newal of  his  license  to  operate  a  broadcast- 
ing station  and  If  any  other  person  files,  ir. 
accordance  with  such  section,  a  competing 
application  with  the  Commission  for  the  Is- 
suance to  such  other  person  of  an  instrument 
of  authorization  for  the  same  broadcast  facu- 
lty, ths  Commission  shall,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  license  for  which  the  renewa. 
application  is  filed,  graut  such  renewa;  ap- 
plication if  It  finds,  after  a  hearing  as  pre- 
scribed by  paragraphs  (3)  (A)  and  (3)  ol  sec- 
Uon  30g(e),  that — 

"(1)  the  licensee  is  legally,  flnanclally,  and 
technically  qualified  to  hold  the  license,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission,  to  op- 
erate such  broadcasting  station. 

"(11)  the  licensee  d)  has  foUo»-ed  during- 
the  preceding  term  of  its  Ucense  applicable 
procedures  preecrlbed  by  the  Comnussloii  for 
the  ascertainment  of  the  needs,  views  and 
Interests  of  the  resldenu  or  its  -^rMce  area 
and  (II)  has  developed  aj.d  prsse;  ted  pro- 
graming during  the  term  o.'  U'  e  .:cense  which 
(as  determined  by  the  Coc.n.isfeu,:.  wiihoui 
regard  to  i.atlonal  criteria  respecting  the  ex- 
tent, nature  and  content  of  broadcast  pro- 
graming) was  subetantlallT  .'-espcnslve  to 
those  needs,  views  at.d  lnter«!ts   a;id 

"(U)  the  OF>eratio:.  ut  suc.h  b.-oadcasUnR 
station  has  not  otherwise  be*n  charartenseo 
by  such  violations  of  law  or  Commission  rules 
or  policies  as  would  warrant  the  denial  or 
renewal. 

"(C)  In  oonsldertng  any  appklicatton  for 
ths  renewal  of  a  broadcast  license  granted 
under  subsecUon  (a),  the  Commission  atiali 
not  consider — 


"(1)  the  financial  Interests  of  the  applicant 
In  other  stations  or  In  other  communications 
media  inless  the  Commission  has  adopted 
rules  respecting  such  lnteresU=, 

"(ill  the  structure  of  the  management  Of 
the  station  for  which  such  apphcatlcn  has 
been  filed  unless  the  Commission  ha^  adopted 
rulee  respecting  such  structure,  or 

"iim  the  .-.onbroadcajBt  interest  or  activ- 
ities of  the  applicant  unless  the  Commission 
has  adopt«l  rules'  thereon 

"iDi  Nu.  license  for  the  operation  of  a 
broadcaitliig  static  n  may  be  renewed  for  a 
term  exceeding  fuur  years,  ar.d  no  Ucense 
for  the  operation  of  any  ether  class  of  static:, 
may  be  renewed  for  a  term  exceeding  five 
years. 

"(3)  Consistently  with  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  thU  subsection,  the  Commission 
may  by  rule  prescribe  tb«  period  or  periods 
for  which  licenses  sbaU  be  granted  and  re- 
newed for  particular  classes  of  stations,  but 
the  Commission  niay  not  adopt  or  follow  any 
rule  which  would  preclude  It,  in  anv  case 
involving  a  station  of  a  particular  class,  from 
granting  or  renewing  a  Ucense  for  a  shorter 
period  than  that  prescribed  for  stations  of 
such  class  If,  in  Its  judgment,  the  public 
Interest  convenience,  or  necessity  would  be 
served  by  such  action. 

"(4)  In  order  to  expedite  action  on  appU- 
catlons  for  renewal  of  broadcasting  station 
Uoenses  and  in  order  to  avoid  needless  ex- 
pense to  applicants  for  such  renewals  the 
Commission  shall  not  require  any  such  appli- 
cant to  file  any  Information  which  previously 
has  been  furnished  to  the  Commission  or 
which  is  not  directly  material  to  the  con- 
siderations that  affect  the  granting  cr  denial 
of  such  appUcatlon,  but  the  Commission  may 
''^^^  »ny  new  or  additional  farts  It  deene 
necessary  to  make  its  findings.  Pending  ar.y 
bearing  and  final  decision  on  such  an  appU- 
caUon  and  the  disposition  of  any  petition  for 
rehearing  pursuant  ti)  section  405.  the  Com- 
mission shall  continue  such  license  in  effect. 
"1 5)  Any  license  granted  or  renewed  for 
the  operation  of  any  class  of  station  may  be 
revoked  as  provided  in  secUon  313." 

(b)(1)  Section  309(ai  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "each  appUca- 
tlon" the  foUowlng:  "(other  tban  a  renewal 
application  to  which  section  307(dMaMBi 
applies)". 

13)      Section     309(e(      of     such     Act     is 

amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
(e)";  and 

( B )  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
a.nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  renewal  applica- 
tion to  which  section  307(dM3uB)  applies 
the  Commission  shaU  fonnallv  designate  the 
appiicaUon  for  a  hearing  on  the  matters  to 
be  considered  by  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine If  it  can  make  the  findings  specified 
In  such  section  and  shaU  forthwith  notify 
the  applicant  and  aU  other  known  partiK 
In  interest  of  such  aoUon.  specifying  with 
particularity  the  matters  and  things  in  isstje 
but  not  Including  issues  or  requirements 
phrased  generally  When  the  Commission  has 
so  designated  an  appUcaUon  for  hearing  the 
parties  In  interest.  U  any.  who  are  not  noO- 
Sed  by  the  Commission  cf  such  action  may 
acquire  the  sUtus  of  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing thereon  by  filing  a  petition  for  Interven- 
tion showing  the  basis  for  their  Interest  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  publication  of 
the  hearing  issue?  or  ar.v  ^Mbsta.-tii!  amend- 
ment thereto  in  the  Fede.-^  Register 

"Bl  If  the  Commlssior.  ls  far  anT  reason 
unable  u.  make  the  flndlait  speclfSed  Ir.  sec- 
Uon 307  i  d  I  3  B  after  a  hearlrvf  held  on 
a  renewa:  application  in  aocordance  w-.th  »ub- 
para^rraph  A'  and  para^rraph  ,3'  th*  C>->m- 
mlsalon  shal,  desiirnate  such  renewal  appli- 
cation and  e»<:h  competil^  appl'.calio::  ■  an 
deecrtbe^t  ii..  ^<?.-t;on  307(d)  (J;  .  B  ^  rd  *nh 
reepect    to  such    renewal   appllcaUon   for  a 
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comparative  heartng  Tbe  provlslona  ot  >ut>- 
p*rmcraph  (A)  r«cp«ctlng  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  tbe  itatus  of  a  party  shall 
apply  to  such  a  beartnc.  If  tbe  Commloalon 
flads  a/ter  sucb  heaiiog  tbat  the  public  In- 
terest, convenience,  and  aeceaslty  would  be 
•erred  by  the  granting  of  a  particular  appli- 
cation. It  shall  grant  sucb  application. 

"(3)  Any  bearing  held,  under  paragraph 
(1>  or  (3)  of  thl«  subaectloo.  upon  an  appli- 
cation shaU  be  a  fuU  hearing  Ui  which  the 
applicant  and  all  other  parties  in  interest 
shall  be  permitted  to  participate.  The  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  upon  tbe  applicant,  except 
that  with  respect  to  any  Issue  presented  by 
a  petition  to  deny  or  a  petition  to  enlarge 
the  Issues,  such  burdens  shall  be  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission." 

TlMt    LIMrrATTOM    APFLICABliM    TO    »mnO!»»    TO 

osirr 
S«c.  3.  (a>  the  Hrst  sentence  of  section  308 
(did)  ts  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any 
party  In  interest  may  nie  with  the  Commis- 
sion, within  suoh  time  periods  as  may  be 
specined  by  the  rules  of  the  Commission,  a 
petition  to  deny  any  applications  i  whether 
as  originally  filed  or  as  amended)  to  which 
subsectlo.-.  (b|  applies." 

bi  The  first  sentence  of  section  3091  d)  I  J) 
of  such  Act  Is  smended  by  inserting  after 
•plesdinsrs  filed"  the  following  "by  the  par- 
ties within  the  time  periods  specified  by  the 
rules  of  the  CommlsBlon". 

W«COTl»TION 

Sxc.  4.  Section  300  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  subavo- 
tlon 

li  The  Commlaalon  shall  by  rule  prescribe 
procedures  to  encourage  Ucetuecs  of  broad- 
casting stations  and  persons  who  are  critical 
ot  '.he  operations  of  such  sta:lons  to  conduct 
during  the  term  of  tbe  licenses  for  such  sta- 
tio.ns  good  faith  negotiations  to  resolva  the 
issues  presented  by  such  criticism 
sacKrr&ijrMsirr  paocxDi:>za 

S«c  5  Section  309  of  such  .Act  !s  smended 
bv  adding  afer  the  subsection  added  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion 

"(J»  The  Commission  shall  by  rule  estab- 
lish proeedurea  to  be  followed  by  licensees 
of  broadcasting  stations  to  ascertain 
throughout  the  terms  of  their  licenses  the 
needs.  %lew8  and  interests  of  the  residents 
of  their  service  areas  Such  rule  may  pre- 
scribe different  procedures  for  different 
classes  of  broadcasting  stations  " 

rrroT  or  rrrscr  or  coNctNTSATioN  or 

OWNrRSHIP 

Sic  «  Tbe  ^deral  Communlcationa  Com- 
rr.'salon  shall  ill  conduct  a  study  of  the 
fcoclal.  economic,  political,  or  other  conse- 
Queuces  of  the  ownership  of  more  than  one 
broadcasting  station  by  one  person  and  tbe 
ownership  by  one  person  of  one  or  more 
broadcasting  stations  and  one  or  more  news- 
papers or  other  communications  media,  and 
i2 1  report  to  the  Congress  the  resuIU  of  such 
study  I  Including  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation!. In  conducting  such  study,  the  Com- 
mission shaU  consider  relevant  data  and 
ether  materials  of  the  Deparimenu  of  Justice 
and  Uealib.  Education  and  Welfare,  ot  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy,  and  of 
other  public  and  private  agencies  Such  study 
shaJi  be  completed  and  such  report  shaU  be 
filed  not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

STTOT  <>r  sKc-utrtoM  or  saoADCAsmu 
Sbc  7  The  Federal  Communlcationj  Com- 
m.i»!,n  shall  conduct  a  ttudy  to  determine 
what  ra^ulation  of  broadcasters  required 
ty  the  Coaunumcations  Act  of  19M  does  a^ 
ser^e  the  public  interest  and  shall  report 
tte  results  of  such  study  (including  any 
ret.'om.-nendatlons  for  legislation)  to  the 
Ccrcxnlttee  -n  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and 


the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgn 
Ccmmerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  study  ShaU  be  completed  and  s-uch  re- 
port shall  be  filed  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

imCTTVS    DAT« 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
Uon  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  Issuance  or  renewal  of  a  broad- 
cast license  made  on  the  basis  of  an  appli- 
cation filed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

lb)  The  Federal  Communications  Coaa- 
mlsslon  shall  Issue  within  the  ninety-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  rules  establlahtng  Ume 
limits  for  the  filing  of  petitions  vo  dsny 
under  section  309  of  the  Conununlcatlons 
Act  of  1934.  The  amendmenta  made  by  sec- 
tion 3  shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions 
to  deny  filed  under  such  section  309  after 
sucii  rules  have  become  effective 

(c)  Sections  6  and  7  and  the  amendments 
made  bv  sectlocks  4  and  5  ahall  taXa  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


CHLORINE  SHC;    -     .  ..iJ  FOR  CITIES 
W.^TER  SUPPLIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
pre\-ious  order  of  the  Hou.«*.  ilie  gentle- 
man from  Plorlda  ■  Mr  Chapp»ll  •  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  CHAPPELL  Mr.  SpeaJter.  a  critical 
situation  Is  developing  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  cWonne  to  municipal 
water  systems  Since  our  cities  depend 
on  chlorine  to  disinfect  their  public  wa- 
ter supplies.  It  Is  urgent  that  the  Con- 
gress take  action  to  ^e  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  chlorine  \&  made  available  to 
our  cities. 

The  Governor  of  Florida,  the  Honor- 
able Reubin  Askew,  is  most  concerned 
about  the  supply  of  chlorine  He  has 
written  to  me  as  follows: 

Producers  of  chlorine  sre  choosing  to  sell 
to  commercial  and  inda?trlal  firms,  rather 
than  to  municipal  water  systems  since 
greiter  pr^iflts  are  apparently  available  from 
sile  to  the  prlvite  firms 

As  a  consequence,  some  of  our  cities  are 
no*  facing  a  problem  due  to  the  short »ge 
of  the  ohe.'nlcal  for  disinfection  of  public 
wat«r  supplies  WTjue  the  Mlami-Dade  Water 
and  Sewer  Authority  has  been  able  to  pur- 
'"hxse  chlorine,  the  Inrre'sse  in  price  com- 
p\red  to  A  year  ago  is  reported  to  be  more 
than  31  percent 

Since  the  Lnfisted  prices  demanded  by  some 
producers  could  creitc  service  dliTI-ultles  for 
mii-'i.-'n^"ties.  and  in  view  of  the  critical 
•"■»■  1  of  chlorine  to  puhllc  health.  1 

■-■ : ,   .    commend  that  Congress  t\ke  nec- 

essarv  sction  now  to  svold  a  shortage  of 
chlorine  fi'>r  our  nation's  witer  nnrply 

Mr  Speaker,  tias  week  I  have  joined 
with  Congressman  Pacl  Roccrs  and 
others  to  Introduce  legislation.  H  R 
12005  designed  to  avert  a  crisis  created 
by  lack  of  distribution  of  chlorine  to  our 
cities.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  work 
for  passage  of  ttiis  legi&latioD  so  we  can 
avoid  dLaraption  of  our  Nations  water 
supply. 


THIRTY-SEVEN  CONGRESSMEN  ASK 
PROBE  OF  GAS  AND  OIL  INDUS- 
TRY 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 


'Mr.  GuwTTKi  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr  OUNTER  Mr  Speaker.  "How 
could  It  happen  in  America?"  a.sks  nn 
energy  writer  In  the  January  1974  issue 
of  the  Progressive  magazine. 

Homes  without  heat  .  Factories  and 
schools  closln?   for   lack   of  fuel  Cadil- 

lacs glutting  the  market  as  the  rich  dump 
llnjouslnes  fcr  compact  cars  A  looming 

food  crisis  of  major  proportions 

How  did  it  happen  In  America?  I  am 
not  sure  th.Tt  very  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress reiDy  know  despite  our  day  long 
hearings  and  our  late  night  sessions  on 
energy  legislation. 

I  fear  that  there  are  many  of  us.  my- 
self Included,  who  are  reacting  to  what 
those  with  a  vested  Interest  in  energy 
legislation  tell  us  are  the  facts  behind 
the  current  shortages  rather  than  roll- 
mg  up  our  sleeves  aind  finding  out  what 
the  facts  are  for  ourselves. 

It  will  not  be  easy  There  are  some 
very  powerful  people  playing  for  high 
stakes  in  the  current  emergency  and  they 
are  not  beyond  using  their  clout  with  the 
administration   and   in   the  Congress. 

That  is  why  I  am  impressed  by  the  list 
of  cosponsors  Congressman  Bill  Lehman 
and  I  are  submitting  today  In  urging  this 
House  to  create  a  select  committee  to 
conduct  a  complete  and  full  Investigation 
of  the  role  of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry 
In  contributing  to  the  current  energy 
crisis 

There  Is  a  clear  message  when  one 
reads  the  list  of  names  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  sponsored  this  House 
resolution. 

There  are  Members  with  totally  con- 
trary philosophical  viewpoints  There  are 
sponsors  from  New  York  to  California  to 
Florida.  There  are  Republicans  as  well 
a&  Democrats 

And  there  are  two  committee  chair- 
men, the  Honorable  Wayne  Hays  of 
House  Administration  and  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Florida,  the  Honor- 
able Jim  Haliy.  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTalrs  Committee. 

We  share  one  common  goal — for  this 
House,  for  itself,  to  investigate  and  as- 
certain the  validity  or  degree  of  error  or 
misinformation  that  has  been  presented 
to  us  by  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  as  fact. 

We  welcome  all  the  support  and  assist- 
ance we  can  get  to  create  this  select  com- 
mittee and  I  urge  Members  to  call  my 
office  If  they  wish  to  Join  as  additional 
sponsors. 

Why  do  I  think  it  so  Important  that 
we  have  such  a  select  committee? 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Senate  has 
been  conducting  investigations  Into  the 
Integrated  oU  and  gas  operations  In  the 
United  States 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  I  requested  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  at  those  hearings. 

In  my  testimony  before  Senator 
Floyd  Haskell's  subcommittee.  I  ques- 
tioned the  competitiveness  of  the  gas 
and  oil  Industry  when  I  saw  the  names 
of  some  of  the  tame  people  sitting  on  the 
boards  of  what  should  be  competing  com- 
panies. This  Is  not  Illustrative  of  the 
kind  of  competition  that  believers  In  the 
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free  enterprise  system  like  myself  were 
taught  to  respect. 

I  also  wonder  why,  in  a  nation  with 
half  the  world's  cotkl  reserves,  we  fail  to 
exploit  these  plentiful  resources  and  rely. 
Instead,  on  dwindling  dtMnestlc  supplies 
of  gas  and  oil  and  imports  from  such 
unstable  areas  of  the  globe  as  the  Middle 
East 

Why  do  corporate  profits  continue  to 
rise — 39  percent  in  the  first  half  of 
1973 — while  the  consumer  Ls  tielng  asked 
to  pay  higher  and  higher  pr1re.<=  for  home 
heating  fuel  and  pa.<;olinp'  If  the  con- 
sumer 1.^  K"inK  to  be  a,skpd  to  bite  the 
bullet.  I  wii.-.t  !)ie  (,il  ar.d  ga.s  Industry 
feasting  fro:;,  lin   .same  table. 

There  an  ciuiiiless  scandals  and  hints 
of  scaiulal.^  w.  have  all  heard  or  read 
about— THppf^  wpILs  withheld  from  pro- 
duction, the  refusal  to  build  more  domes- 
tic refineries;  Illegal  depleting  of  our  Na- 
val Petroleum  Reserves,  and.  hi  Ught  of 
all  this.  Industry  assertions  that  greater 
incentives — to  It — may  be  needed  to  solve 
the  energy  shortage 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  petroleum 
shortages  were  less  critical  than  they  are 
now.  I  was  saying  that  the  major  multi- 
national oil  companies  were  perhaps  at 
fault  In  that  they  could  possibly  have 
prevented  what  was  happening;  but  that 
they  were  not  at  fault  in  the  sense  of 
some  diabolical  plot  to  deliberately  run 
the  Nation  short  of  fuel  just  so  they 
could  drive  prices  up  and  raise  their 
profits. 

Well,  now,  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Perhaps  the  following  members  are  not 
either,  in  light  of  their  cosponsorship  of 
this  resolution: 

Honorable  Jonathan  B.  Bujgham.  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  York;  Honorable  Edward 
BoLAND.  Democrat  of  Massachusetts: 
Honorable  Frank  Brasco.  Democrat  of 
New  York:  Honorable  George  Brown, 
Democrat  of  California:  Honorable  Dan 
Daniel.  Democrat  of  Virginia:  Honorable 
John  W.  Davis.  Democrat  of  Georgia; 
Honorable  John  J  Duncan.  Republican 
of  Termessee:  Honorable  Edwin  D. 
EsHLEMAN.  Republican  of  Pennsylvania; 
Honorable  D.jrrE  Pascell,  Democrat  of 
Florida:  Honorable  Harold  V.  Proeh- 
lich.  Republican  of  Wisconsin:  Honor- 
able Ella  T.  Grasso.  Democrat  of  Con- 
necticut: Honorable  James  A.  Haley. 
Democrat  of  Florida:  Honorable  Robert 
P.  Hanrahan.  Republican  of  niinoLs. 

Also  Honorable  Michael  Harrington. 
Democrat  of  Massachusetts;  Honorable 
Wayne  L.  Hays.  Democrat  of  Ohio;  Hon- 
orable Margaret  Heckler.  Republican  of 
Massachusetts:  Honorable  Henry  Hel- 
STosKi,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey:  Hon- 
^  orable  Edward  I.  Koch.  Democrat  of 
New  York;  Honorable  Robert  L.  Lec- 
OETT.  Democrat  of  California;  Honorable 
Claude  Pepier.  Democrat  of  Florida; 
Hon  Thomas  M.  Rees  Democrat  of  Cal- 
ifornia: Honorable  Benjamin  S  Rosen- 
thal. Democrat  of  New  York :  Honorable 
Ronald  A  Sarasin,  Republican  of  Con- 
necticut: Honorable  Patricia  Schroeder. 
D-mocrat  of  Colorado;  Honorable  Rob- 
ert L.  F.  Sikks,  Democrat  of  Florida; 
Honorable  Fortney  H.  Stark,  Democrat 
of  California:  and  Honorable  Gerry  E. 
Studds.  Democrat  of  Massachu-setts. 


Just  before  I  went  to  the  f.oor  today 
I  was  advised  to  add  the  names  of  :he 
following  Members  to  the  growing  list  of 
cosponsors : 

The  Honorable  Gilbert  Gude,  Repub- 
lican of  Maryland:  Honorable  Joe  Moak- 
LEY.  Democrat  of  Mas-sachusetu-;  Hon- 
orable Wayne  Owens.  Democrat  of 
Utah:  Honorable  Pernand  J  St  Gef- 
MAiN.  Democrat  of  Rhode  L^land:  Hon- 
orable John  Seiberling.  Democrat  of 
Ohio;  Honorable  Lester  L  Wolff.  Demi- 
ocrat  of  New  York:  Honorable  Sidney  R 
Yates.  Demof-rat  of  niinoi.-  Honorable 
Charles  .A    V.^mk    Demrxrat  ot  Ohio 

We  welcome  additional  ro.'^pon.sors. 

At  this  point.  Mr  Speaker.  I  reque.st 
permission  to  in.sert  into  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "EnerRA-  The  Crisis  Be- 
hind the  Crisis."  an  article  appearing  m 
the  forthcoming  Januar>-  1974.  issue  of 
the  Progressive  magazine. 

Writes  the  author,  Sam  Love,  an  en- 
erg>'  lobbjist  for  environmental  action: 

If  the  current  crisis  produces  no  other  ben- 
efit. It  wlU  compel  economic  planners  to 
learn  some  hard  lessons  about  energy.  It  is 
not  a  field  that  lends  Itself  to  easy  and  ac- 
curate predictions  .  .  . 

Pot  a  limited  time,  politicians  and  eco- 
nomic prognostlcators  can  play  games  with 
the  public,  but  ultimately  they  must  con- 
front the  need  for  basic  structural  transfor- 
mation of  economic  Institutions. 

Por  a  limited  time,  corporations  can  max- 
imize profits  by  extracting  higher  prices  for 
a  lower  volume  of  production,  but  ultimately 
they  must  confront  the  reality  of  limited 
growth — or  even  shrinkage. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Love's  article  be  read 
and  inserted  it  at  this  point; 

Energy:   Thk  Crisis  Behind  the  Crisis 
(By  Sam  Love) 

POWER  AND  Ft-EL  SHORTAGES  DEMONSTRArE  THE 
URGENT  BEEO  TO  RESTRUCTURE  THE  NATION'S 
ECONOMY 

How  could  It  happen  In  America?  Homes 
without  heat  .  .  .  Factories  and  schools  clos- 
ing for  lack  of  fuel  .  .  .  CadJlacs  glutting  the 
market  as  the  rich  dump  limousines  for  com- 
pact cars  ...  A  looming  food  crisis  of  major 
proportions  .  .  .  Recession,  perhaps  depres- 
sion, destroying  the  experts'  neat  projections 
of  perpetual  prosperity  and  endless  growth. 

How  could  the  world's  leading  industrial 
nation  have  stumbled  Into  such  a  morass?  To 
try  to  comprehend  the  origins  of  the  eriergy 
crisis,  to  unravel  the  complex  web  of  decisions 
made  or  deferred  to  scrutinize  the  Interests 
that  made  or  deferred  these  decisions — 'o  do 
all  this  Is  to  spproach  an  understanding  of 
how  our  economic  and  political  system 
works—or  falls  to  work — when  the  people's 
welfare  Is  most  vitally  at  stake.  Such  under- 
standing Is  not  easily  attained — and  there  are 
bound  to  be  disagreements  among  people  of 
trood  wUl — but  the  consequences  of  not  seek- 
ing out  and  \mderstandlng  the  truth  can 
onlv  portend  even  greater  chaos  In  the  future. 
The  United  States  slipped  into  the  energy 
crisis  In  almost  the  same  way  that  It  sllpp>ed. 
grbdually  but  steadily,  into  an  ever-deeper 
qviagmlre  in  Southeast  Asia.  Oovernmental 
and  corporate  energy  decisions  which  went 
virtually  unnoticed  at  the  time  have  now  re- 
sulted in  a  genuine  emergency  The  Arab  oil 
boycott,  like  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Incident,  repre- 
sented only  the  final  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back:  history  has  already  loaded  the 
beast. 

The  corporations  engaged  In  the  extraction, 
production,  and  distribution  of  energy  have 
pursued  their  traditional,  relentless,  and  sin- 
gle-minded quest  for  profits    The  Govern- 


ment, to  the  extent  that  its  bureaucratic  in- 
ertia win  permit,  has  been  eager  to  serve  tbelr 
pxirpoees.  Together,  they  set  the  scene  for  an 
energy  shortage,  which  the  Arabs,  by  a  twlat 
of  fate  In  the  Middle  Esst.  managed  to  esca- 
late into  a  crisis 

In  normal  times  Americans  consume  ab  lut 
seventeen  mlUior.  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day. 
Imports  from  the  Arab  States  account  for 
only  a  fraction  of  that  total — the  exact  fig- 
ures are  in  dL=pute  Bm  it  is — it  has  been — 
an  Important  frartion  the  fraction  that 
spells  the  dlfTeronce  between  an  economy  of 
abundanrp  and  waste  and  an  economy  of 
austerity  and  scaroitv  We  are  In  trouble  be- 
cause we  have  ope.'^t*<l  an  economy  of  growth 
and  waste — a  planle.<«  economy  that  could 
make  some  Jungles  look  like  well  manicured 
lawns 

The  major  oil  corporations,  it  should  be 
noted,  are  not  in  trouble — not.  at  least.  In 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
gauge  their  performance.  Gulf  Oil  recently 
reported  a  quarterly  profit  gain  of  ninety -one 
per  cent,  and  the  Industry  as  a  whole — led  by 
such  giants  as  Gulf  and  Exxon — Is  recording 
profits  that  have  mcreased  a  record  forty- 
seven  per  cent  since  1972.  But  the  Industry  "is 
now  facing  a  formidable  squeeze  which,  de- 
pending on  how  It  Is  managed,  could  dictate 
substantive  changes  In  the  industry — and  In 
the  country.  Simply  put,  demand  Is  accelerat- 
ing off  the  top  of  the  corporate  plannmg 
charts,  but  the  supply  curve  is  plunging 
downward. 

Demand  Is  up  because  our  society  has  be- 
come Increasingly  more  energy-Intense  since 
World  War  n.  Driven  by  lavish,  corporate 
promotion  designed  to  stimulate  consump- 
tion, and  by  favorably  low  rates  for  Indtistrlal 
users,  utilities  have  doubled  demand  every 
eight  years.  High-energy  consuming  syn- 
thetics and  metals  have  replaced  such  low- 
energy  materials  as  cotton,  wood,  and  glass. 
The  highways  are  clogged  with  gas-guzzling 
behemoths — built  by  Detroit  for  quick  abso- 
lescence.  In  factories  and  on  farms,  energy- 
burning  machines  have  replaced  human  la- 
bor The  throw-away  society  is  here,  and 
people  are  among  the  objects  thrown  away. 
But  as  demand  has  increased,  supply  has 
tightened.  It  is  more  difficult  and  more  ex- 
pensive to  find  oil  as  drillers  are  forced  off- 
shore and  Into  the  frozen  Arctic.  And,  simul- 
taneously, foreign  countries  are  asserting 
more  control  over  the  resources  within  their 
own  boundaries. 

Faced  with  such  strenuous  pressures,  the 
oil  corporations  have  fought  hard  to  pre- 
serve the  special  privileges  long  accorded  to 
them  In  the  American  political  process.  TTiey 
were  distressed  wheu  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1970  reduced  the  industry's  treasured  oU 
depletion  allowance  from  27  5  per  cent  to  22 
p>er  cent,  and  they  warned  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  Act  would  cost  the  Industry  $600 
million  a  year  and  would  produce  a  shortage 
by  reducing  the  incentive  to  expand  crude 
oil  production.  In  fact,  oil  profits  surged — 
but  the  shortage  materialized  nevertheless. 
An  analysis  prepared  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  revealed 
that  by  September  1970,  the  shortage  had 
begun  to  take  effect.  Tbe  National  Petroleum 
CouncU  warned,  in  a  selX-fulfiUmg  prophecy, 
that  the  country  faced  a  deficit  of  260.000 
barrels  per  day  of  fuel  oil  during  the  win- 
ters of  1970  and  1871,  With  fuel  oil  raUon- 
Ing  under  consideration  In  the  Northeast, 
a  House  Subcommittee  Investigated  the  fuel 
crisis  and  heard,  from  government  and  In- 
dustry witnesses,  a  number  of  suggested  rea- 
sons for  short  supply:  tougher  environmen- 
tal regulations  were  requiring  utilities  to 
burn  larger  quautlUes  of  cleaner  fuels; 
atomic  energy  was  far  behind  schedule:  de- 
mand for  energy  was  shooting  up:  interna- 
tional disruptions  were  decreasing  crude  oU 
Imports. 
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To  deal  with  theee  problems.  President 
NlxoQ  be^an  creating  kiul  reorganlzUig  a 
labyrtnth  of  bure«ucrmtic  structures  In 
August  1970.  he  creatad  ft  SpecUU  Enargy 
Suhcommlttee  of  the  White  Hou«e  Domes- 
tic CouncU  and  chArge<l  It  with  finding  a 
aoiutloa  to  the  existing  fuel  crUls.  He  also 
put  General  George  Unooln.  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  In 
charge  of  a  Fuel  Supply  and  Fuel  Transport 
Committee  to  handle  ^ort-tenn  supply 
problems.  Th«s«  actions  were,  of  courae.  over- 
laid on  an  already  complex  system  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  involved  in  fuel  matters 
The  first  wtnUr  of  the  decade  passed  with- 
out a  major  crisis.  Encouraged  by  price  In- 
creases of  as  much  as  twenty-five  cents  per 
barrel  of  crude  in  November  1970.  the  Indus- 
try moved  swiftly   to  increase  supply 

During  1971  the  oU  companlej  faced  n*w 
problems  as  the  OU  Producing  and  Export- 
ing Coimtnea  ( OPEC )  In  the  Middle  Bast  de- 
manded and  won  ownership  rights  In  the 
operations  of  .American  oU  companies  occur- 
ring within  their  boundaries  OPEC  then  cel- 
ebrated Its  victory  by  Increasii^  Its  prices. 
At  home,  meanwhile,  inflationary  pree- 
suras  finally  moved  President  Nixon  to  Im- 
pose wage  and  price  controls  on  the  economy 
The  timing  was  Inopportune  Fuel  oU  prices 
were  frosen  at  off-season  lows  and  gasoline 
prices  at  seasonal  highs.  The  resiilt  was  to 
discourage  the  refining  of  fuel  oil. 

When  rumblings  of  financial  discontent  in 
the  Middle  East  failed  to  quench  the  Ameri- 
can economy's  thirst  for  oil.  President  NUon 
Increased  the  level  of  oU  imjjorts  to  offset  an 
expected  gap  tn  domestic  supply  As  early  as 
January  1970,  hu  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
on  Import  Controls  had  recommended 
abandoning  the  Import  quotas — In  defiance 
of  the  major  oil  corporations — but  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  accept  his  own  Task  Force's 
advice  As  a  result  of  his  Inaction,  demand 
levels  continued  to  use  and  refiners  used  up 
their  yearly  quotas  early  in  1972,  forcing  some 
to  start  drawing  oil  from  stocks  at  a  rate 
that  plunged  storsge  to  the  lowest  point  In 
postwar  years.  In  September,  Nixon  allowed 
the  oU  companies  to  import  up  to  ten  per 
cent  of  their  1973  quota  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1972,  but  some  of  the  larger  com- 
panies refused  At  this  point,  a  fxill-blown 
crisis  was  all  but  inevitable 

The  shortage  could  still  have  been  averted 
If  refiners  had  simply  increased  capsclty  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  sent  telegrams 
to  all  tnajor  reflnerlee  in  November  1972. 
streaBing  the  serlousneas  of  the  shortage  and 
asking  refiners  to  Increase  output  from 
elgbty-nlne  per  cent  of  capacity  to  ninety- 
two  per  cent  The  capability  for  such  an  in- 
crease was  there  as  a  staff  study  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Operations 
confirms,  but  the  refiners  refused  to  secede 
to  the  Oovemment  request 

Why  they  refused  to  increase  production  Is 
a  matter  of  controversy  The  industry  con- 
tends that  crude  stocks  were  not  available, 
while  the  Oovemment  maintains  that  the 
Industry  could  have  used  the  increased  im- 
port quotas  to  step  up  fuel  oil  output  But 
the  Oovemment  offered  neither  a  relaxation 
of  price  controls  nor  other  conoaask>na  that 
the  Industry  sought  Many  oU  ezecuttvee  op- 
(>o«ed  the  President's  plan  to  borrow  oo  tb* 
following  year's  quota  and  Inrlstwl  am  sob- 
stantlve  changes 

Except  for  a  few  speeches  on  consumer 
ener^  conservation  by  the  head  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  the  Govern- 
ment did  nothing  to  step  up  the  refining  of 
fuel  on  and  by  the  beglnnlni?  of  1973  major 
manufacturers  began  making  plana  to  allo- 
cate curtailed  fuel  rations  to  their  customers 
In  January  1973  General  Lincoln  acted  to 
Increase  imporu  by  suspending  all  Import 
quotas  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
But  since  the  oU  companies  wanted  a  long- 
term  plan  and  higher  prices,  they  refused  to 
step  up  production  by   making  full   use 
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already  existing  refining  capacity.  In  Febru- 
ary, several  major  oU  companies  decided  to 
test  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  by  Imposing 
an  eight  per  cent  Increase  on  fuel  oil  prices 
The  Government  allowed  the  titersaas  to 
stand,  but  the  subsequent  rush  to  Increase 
fuel  oil  production  under  the  higher  prices 
delayed  the  seasonal  switch  to  increasing 
gasoline  production,  so  the  gasoline  supply 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1973  was 
at  a  very  low  point. 

The  crude  oil  shortage  was  further  exac- 
erbated when  the  Caziadlans,  oonoemed  that 
developing  shortages  In  the  United  States 
might  create  a  short  supply  situation  north 
of  the  border,  cut  oU  exports  to  the  United 
SUtes  by  four  per  cent  In  the  spring  of  1973 
The  time  had  fijially  come  when  the  Gov- 
ernnaent  could  no  longer  evade  decisive  ac- 
tion on  the  Import  question.  Independent 
oU  companies,  which  had  relied  on  the  ma- 
jors for  supplies  of  refined  products,  were 
raising  the  alarm  about  being  cut  off  Serv- 
ice stations  were  closing  A  massive  fuel  oU 
shortage  seemed  Inevitable. 

In  AprU,  WUUam  Simon,  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  who  became  the  na- 
tion's top  oil  official  when  NUon  phased  out 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  modi- 
fied the  fourteen-year-old  Import  program 
by  substituting  license  fees  for  the  quota 
system  Current  quotas  would  be  ^rradually 
phased  out  To  encourage  refinery  construc- 
tion, he  threw  the  oil  Industry  a  Juicy  bone: 
refiners  would  be  allowed  to  import  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  their  new  capactly  duty  /ree 
for  the  next  five  years  In  addition,  the  Nixon 
Administration  decided  to  triple  the  leasing 
of  offshore  drilling  sites. 

In  response  to  such  govemntental  magna- 
nimity, the  oU  companies  announced  a  num- 
ber of  new  refinery  projects  designed  to  In- 
crease capacity  Superport  plans  were  also 
advanced  for  the  Gulf  and  East  Coasts  In 
combination,  these  steps  could  temporarily 
alleviate  the  energy  crisis — If  the  companies 
could  get  the  oU 

But  getting  the  oil  is  proving  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  expensive  as  the  easily  re- 
coverable domestic  reserves  dry  up.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  domestic  crude 
oil  production  peaked  at  about  88  million 
barrels  per  day  In  1970  and  has  since  been 
gradually  declining  because  domestic  reserves 
are  being  depleted.  Domestic  production  is 
not  expected  to  Increase  substantlallv  until 
the  Alaskan  and  new  offshore  fields  become 
productive  In  the  latter  part  of  this  decade 
Although  no  Independent  reserve  figures 
are  available  because  the  Bureau  relies  upon 
oil  industry  statistics,  oU  Is  being  consumed 
so  rapidly  that — regardless  of  whose  figures 
one  rhooees  to  believe — the  reality  must  be 
confronted  that  at  some  point  oil  will  dry 
up 

Alii  as  oM  >)ecomes  scarcer,  costs  of  finding 
K  go  up  Between  19«0  and  1970,  the  cost  of 
drilling  an  average  well  m  the  United  States 
rose  from  »55.000  to  almost  $06,000  Today. 
dniUrg  the  average  off-«hore  well  costs  more 
than  SMC. 000  and  the  average  well  in  Alaska 
will  run  to  more  than  U  million.  Even 
though  the  return  tn  richer  offshore  fields 
may  oOsst  tlM  tncivased  costs.  oU  men  claim 
ttia*  ta«  cfeanccs  of  hitting  a  productive  well 
mm  only  one  In  eight 

Despite  the  expanding  costs  and  overseas 
uncertainties,  the  Industrv  is  concerned 
about  oversiipply  once  the  new  offshore  and 
Alaska  wells  are  In  production  Therefore, 
the  oil  companies  are  focusing  now  on  rein- 
forcing their  market  positions  and  increasing 
prices  while  oil  Is  still  in  short  supply  This 
strategy  accounts  for  the  peculiar  maneuvers 
by  which  the  oil  companies  helped  engineer 
the  domestic  shortage  with  their  refusal  to 
Increaae  refining  capacity  or  even  to  run 
existing  refineries  at  full  output.  With  petro- 
leum already  in  short  supply  as  a  result  of 
Administration  blunders  and  oil  company 
tactics,  the  Arab  cutoff  has  come  *m  a  crip- 


pling blow.  It  has  also  signaled  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  age  In  oil — an  age  tn  which 
major  oil  companies  themselves  may  be  sub- 
ject to  supply  constraint  tactics  similar  to 
thoaa  they  have  long  uasd  successfully 
agal.nst  the  public 

Regardless  of  the  dynamics  of  the  boycott. 
It  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  American 
economy.  Because  most  economists  under- 
stand so  little  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween energj-  and  economic  growth,  they 
have  been  constantly  revising  thetr  assess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  the  oil  shortage  In 
an  incisive  front-page  economic  appraisal 
on  November  30.  The  Journal  o<  Oommeroe 
told  lU  business  subscrtbers  that  if  the  Arab 
boycott  were  to  continue  "sufficiently  long," 
the  end  result  could  be  "serious  worldwide 
business  recession  bor  lerlng  on  depression, 
acute  shrinkage  in  bu;  iness  earnings,  large- 
scale  business  failures,  massive  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  considerable  amount  of  price 
deflation."  Increasingly,  otlier  analysts  are 
coming  to  similar  conclusions 

The  boycott's  impact  wUl  be  further  am- 
pUfled  because  Washington  has  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
crisis  The  Administration,  preoccupied  even 
before  Watergate  with  Nlxonlan  reorganlza- 
Uon  schemes,  kept  shuffilng  reeponalbUlty 
for  enargy  decisions  within  the  Executive 
branch.  As  soon  as  some  agency  lor  individ- 
ual) cams  to  understand  the  problem.  It  (or 
he  I    was   reorgai.lzed 

O.nly  recently  the  President's  energy  ad- 
viser, former  Colorado  Governor  John  A. 
Lots— who  was  beginning  to  understand  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem—  was  reorganiz- 
ed out*  and  President  Nixon  created  a  new 
Federal  Energy  Administration  under  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  WUJlam  E.  Simon. 
The  President  himself  was  so  busy  with 
resignations,  firings,  defections,  reorganiza- 
tions, and  the  threat  of  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings that  he  could  not  devote  time  or 
energy  to  the  energy  crisis  If  he  or  his  ad- 
visers had  be  paying  attention  to  Congres- 
sional staff  experts,  energy  trade  publica- 
tions, and  others  In  a  position  to  compre- 
hend the  facu,  the  Administration  could 
have  acted  decisively  in  time  to  ameliorate 
the  lmp«u:t  of  the  crisis  But  the  White 
House,  Isolated  as  it  Is.  refused  to  consider 
adequate  controls,  and  continued  to  rely  on 
half-heated  appeals  to  consumers  to  ex- 
ercise voluntary  self-restraint  To  a  sub- 
stantial extent,  at  this  writing,  it  is  still 
relying  on  such  appeals.  The  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  noted  that  If  new 
supplies  were  reduced  by  300,000  barrels  per 
day  through  import  disruptions  or  refinery 
breakdowns  accompanied  by  a  cold  winter, 
the  result  would  be  "an  economic  crisis  for 
the  United  States  unparalleled  since  the 
Great  Depression  " 

Once  the  Arabs  announced  their  cutoff, 
the  warnings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee report  became  a  chilling  reality  But 
even  with  such  credible  and  documented  In- 
formation available  to  the  White  House,  the 
Administration  confined  its  action  to  a  Presi- 
dential message  that  sought  solutions  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumers  thermostat  and 
accelerator  pedal  The  President's  first  mes- 
sage, on  November  7.  downplaved  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Arab  cutoff  He  sugt^ested 
a  shorter  workday,  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ings time,  reductions  In  highway  speed,  ac- 
celerated licensing  of  nuclear  plants,  a  ban 
on  utilities  switching  frcan  coal  to  oil  lower 
thermostat  settings  for  the  Oovemment,  and 
several  other  minor  steps  ♦<>  alleviate  the 
pinch  In  the  short  term 

He  also  launched  a  propaganda  drive 
"Project  Independence,"  to  make  the  United 
States  self-sufficient  In  energy  by  1980  But 
except  for  stressing  that  Congress  should  ap- 
prove his  new  Energy  Hssearch  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  program,  be  offered 
no  Insight  as  to  how  the  United  States,  with 
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an    energy    appetite    doubling    every    fifteen 
years  might  become  self-sufficient 

Predictably,  the  Preside n!  saw  in  the  en- 
ergy crisis  an  opportunity  to  force  relaxation 
of  some  of  the  environmental  standards  and 
controls  that  have  been  painfully  achieved 
in  recent  years.  The  crisis  has  clearly  put 
environmentalists  on  the  defensive.  In  a 
Joint  respKjnse  to  Nixon,  seven  environmen- 
tal groups — including  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
Environmental  Action,  and  The  America  the 
Beautiful  Fund — and  a  nimiber  of  other  pub- 
lic interest  groups  contended  that  any  re- 
treat from  envlrorunental  standards  before 
efforts  to  conserve  fuel  have  been  exhausted 
would  be  precipitous  and  Irresponsible  "  The 
statement  also  accused  the  President  of  call- 
ing for  consumer  sacrifices  "as  a  pretext  to 
avoid  making  hard  decisions  regarding  cor- 
porate practices  and  structure" 

The  President's  second  meRsage,  on  No- 
vember 25.  conveyed  a  somewhat  more  real- 
istic assessment  of  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  Nixon  ad- 
mitted that  the  shortages  could  run  as  high 
as  seventeen  per  cent,  and  announced  a 
series  of  steps  to  deal  with  It:  a  fifteen  per 
cent  reduction  In  the  amount  of  retailers; 
the  closing  of  service  stations  on  Sundays; 
the  reduction  of  highway  speed  limits,  and 
curbs  on  outdoor  lighting  and  the  use  of 
aviation  fuel.  Still  absent  from  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  however,  was  any  resort  to 
rationing,  to  curtailing  the  use  of  fuel  by 
the  military,  or  to  reducing  long-term  energy 
demand. 

Tlie  actions  and  statements  of  Nixon,  his 
advisers,  and  most  of  Congress  reveal  how 
little  they  understand  about  energy.  Con- 
sider the  President's  personal  lifestyle.  In  ad- 
dition to  fancying  gas-guzzling  limousines 
and  frequent  Jet  trips,  he  loves  to  sit  In  front 
of  a  wood  fire  all  year  round,  even  If  he 
must  turn  up  the  air  conditioning  In  the 
sweltering  heat  of  the  Capital's  summers  to 
compensate  for  the  heat  generated  by  the 
fire. 

If  the  decision-makers  knew  more  about 
energy  and  Its  role  In  the  society,  the  record 
of  the  past — and  the  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture— might  not  be  so  bleak.  The  significance 
of  energy  to  culture  Is  only  now  beginning 
to  be  understood  Some  essential  points 
which  energy  decision-makers  must  begin  to 
take  Into  account  are  these : 

1.  KNCaCT  IS  THX  INSTStJMENT  WHICH  MAKES 
ALX  WOSK  POSSXBLX  AND  TRANSPORTS  AH, 
C0006 

Without  It.  work  stops.  It  Is  the  conunon 
thread  that  weaves  through  the  processes  of 
the  society  and  the  biosphere.  Howard  Odum, 
an  ecologlst  who  has  made  extensive  studies 
of  energy,  calls  It  "the  universal  currency  " 
it  is  vital  to  the  production  and  distribution 
of  food  Our  agriculture  l.s  already  so  en- 
ergy-Intensive that  we  expend  seven  to  ten 
calories  of  energy  input  for  fertili7#rs  pesti- 
cides, fuels,  processing,  ai^d  traiLsp<jrtatlon 
In  order  to  get  one  calorie  of  1ckx\  on  the 
table.  Without  sufficient  energy  disruptions 
occur  that  could  concelvablv  result  in  fam- 
ine. 

a,  au.  acHKBcks  to  oBTArw  and  trse  knrgt 
RxgrniE  energt 
Our  technological  devices  for  tapping  new 
energy  sources  require  enerjsry  Input  for  their 
construction  and  operation  Mast  of  this  en- 
ergy Input,  or  subsidy,  comes  from  fossil 
fuels.  Grandlofie  promises  of  enerpr  f rr  n;  nu- 
clear power  or  ol!  shaJe  are  flne  stuff  for 
Presidential  >(peerhes  but  application  of  the 
laws  of  phvBlrj*  mav  wel!  reveal  that  most 
of  these  new  soJiemes  -annot  yield  as  much 
energy  as  t'lev  require  for  tf-.eir  ^>pe.'-aUon. 
The  only  exceptions  might  be  s-ilar  water  and 
space  heaters,  nuclear  breeder  reactors,  and 
fusion — but  even  these  schemes  will  require 
so  much  energy  to  make  them  productive 
that  any  net  gain  Is  uncertain  at  this  point. 
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3.  THE  FOSSIL  TXTCha  ARE  BEING  EXHAUSTED 

Domestically,  the  United  States  Is  passing 
its  oil  production  peak  Alaska;,  and  offahore 
deposits  wUl  have  U,  provide  addlUonal  oU, 
and  though  the.se  i.e*  reserves  appear  sub- 
stantial, a  coiillnuatioi.  f  acce'eratlng 
energy  demand  will  a;.s<.  rnpidly  deplete 
them.  The  largest  remaining  oU  reserves  are 
in  the  Third  World  and  politically  unstable 
areas  Yet  current  demand  Is  accelerating  so 
rapidly  that  meeting  Just  the  non-Commu- 
nist world's  oil  demand  will,  according  to 
Gulf  Oil's  research,  soon  require  finding  new 
resen-es  each  year  equal  to  the  total  proven 
reserves  of  the  United  States  At  some  point 
such  continued  growth  becomes  Impossible. 
Of  the  fossil  fuels,  only  coal,  which  exists 
In  quantities  sufficient  to  provide  energy  for 
hundreds  of  years,  can  sustain  demand,  but 
strip  mining,  which  provides  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  supply  at  present,  takes  such 
a  toll  on  the  environment  that  It,  too,  must 
be  challenged  as  an  abundant  resource 

Another  potential  source  of  oil  lies  under 
the  soil  of  such  Western  states  as  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  It  is  oil  shale,  which 
the  Interior  Department  estimates  could  fill 
about  four  per  cent  of  the  nation's  1985 
liquid  fuel  demands:  the  Department  esti- 
mates that  about  600  billion  barrels  of  oil 
are  locked  In  shale  under  Federal  land.  How- 
ever, It  wUl  require  a  substantial  input  of 
energy  to  retrieve  this  oil,  and  there  are  two 
other  warning  flags  ahead; 

First,    many    ecologlsta    are    deeply    con- 
cerned over  the  Impact  on  the  environment. 
Professor  Charles  Prien  of  the  University  of 
Denver,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  oil  shale 
experts,     testified     before     a     Congressional 
Committee  In  November  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  environmental   problems  were   in- 
surmountable.   -I  don't  see  that  one  Is  left 
with  any  wasteland  at  the  end  of  all  this." 
he    insisted.    But    an    Interior    Department 
report  earlier  this  year  warned  that  extrac- 
tion of  the  oil  from  shale  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vegetation,  wUdUfe,  and  water   The 
project  would  reduce  air  quality  and  would 
increase  the  salt  concentration  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  about  1.5  per  cent  at  Hoover  Dam. 
Second,  most  of  the  oil  shale  deposits  are 
Imbedded  In  Federal  land.  Given  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  NUon  Administration,  it  is  more 
than    likely    that    the    Government    would 
lease  vast  tracts  to  the  oU  Industrv  at  prices 
so  low  as  to  allow  the  petroleum  Interests  to 
harvest    vast    new    profits.    This    is    public 
land— land  owned  by  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America— and  only  the  most  vlgi- 
lant    public    concern    and    demand    for    full 
facts  at  all  times  would  prevent  something 
resembling   the   Teapot   Dome   giveaway. 

An  Important  potential  source  of  energy 
that  Is  generaUy  neglected  bi  matcnetohvdro- 
dynamlcs.  It  sounds  formidable  but  it  is 
simply  a  process  of  producing  an  electric 
current  by  passing  an  Ionized  ga5  throxigh  a 
magnetic  field.  It  should  be  Intensively  re- 
searched for  several  reasons  It  can  utilize 
coal,  which  we  have  in  abundance;  It  is 
theoretically  an  efficient  process  It  Is  vir- 
tually non-polluting  The  Russians  ha^e 
spent  lmpre&.sive  sums  on  research  and  de- 
velopment of  hydromagnetlcs  af.d  now  re- 
portedly have  two  such  plants  feeding  i:,to 
the  Moscow  power  grid,  demonstrating  its 
practlcaUty  A  greatly  expanded  program  t  • 
research  Into  safe  and  efficient  deep  coal 
mining  would  eliminate  the  su.-race  strip- 
ping problem— and  only  a  small  fraction  of 
our  ooal  reserves  is  available  for  stripping. 

4  THk  aklUTlONSHlP  BETWntN  ENERCT  AND 
ECONOMICS  IS  ONLT  BKCINNINC  TO  BE 
UNDERSTOOD 


Because  energy  has  been  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful, economists  have  not  given  it  sufficient 
thought;  but  now  that  It  Is  becoming  scarce. 
Its  Impact  on  economic  growth  la  attracting 


more  attention,  since  physical  growth  is  pos- 
sible only  through  the  utUlzatlon  of  energy. 
a  reduction  In  avaUable  energy  supplies 
forces  a  change  in  the  growth  system  so  that 
It  maintains  and  sustains  a  steadv  state. 
At  some  point,  decision-makers  must  realize 
that  the  planet  is  not  expanding  in  direct 
relation  to  the  Gross  National  Product. 

If  the  current  crisis  produces  no  other 
benefit.  It  win  compel  economic  planners  to 
learn  some  hard  lessons  about  energy  It  is 
not  a  field  that  lends  Itself  to  easy  and  ac- 
curate predictions.  Energy  flows  throuth  the 
«)clety  like  a  network  of  uncharted  streams 
For  example:  Oil  producers  petrochemicals 
which  are  moved  (by  energy)  to  plants  for 
conversion  (by  energy)  into  plastic  stock 
which  is  transported  (by  energy)  to  fabrica- 
tors that  make  products   (by  energy)   which 

^.ri°^!T^w  """"^  "'■'  «'°*''^>)  to  whole- 
salers distributors,  retailers,  and  consumers 
A  cutback  of  oil  at  the  refinery  wUl  thus  di- 
minish employment  at  every  point  on  this 

For   a  limited   time,   politicians   and   eco- 
nomic prognostlcators  can  play  games  with 

f^  ,?  ^T^  ^°'  ^^''^  structural  trans- 
formation of  economic  Institutions.  For  a 
orTfl^K^^"''  «'T>°™tlons  can  maximize 
fn^^  ,^  extracting  higher  prices  for  a 
lower  volume  of  production,  but  ultimately 
they  must  confront  the  reality  of  limited 
growth— or  even  shrinkage 

The  Conference  Board  an  Independent 
?o°,^;:^^  organization  that  specliVtees  In 
forecasts  by  prominent  economists  and  busl- 
t^  ,*"^^'  P"^'^^  "»*t  the  Gross  Na- 
^o-,^    v,^"**""    *^    continue    to    grow    in 

mal  production  w;U  decline  from  1972's 
t^^.l^l'  to  2.8  per  cent  Acute  scarcities 
trtggered  by  energy  shortages  could  render 
even  such  forecasts  liivalld  As  energy  price 
increases  drive  up  other  prices  rampint  in! 
nation  can  literally  rip  apart  the  social  econ- 
omy. In  such  clrcuniftance*  there  win  be 
no  alternative  to  a  structural  transforma- 
tion of  growth -addicted  cap:tallsm 

The  Nixon  Admini5:.-at:o!,  s  "Project  In- 
dependence" i£    in  fact,  nothing  more  than 

L„».      ^!r*     '=>^P^"'^*"«"— dependence     on 
continued     accelerated    u.se    of    fossil    fuels 
Eve::    tte    President  s    pet    panacea     nucleai^ 
power   win  require  a  ;a.-ge  friss:;  fuel  subaJdr 
to  enrich,  burn,  and  repr.;<*6.s  the  uranium 
fuel  required  by  t.he  plants 
^^^  President  s  program  also  assumes  the 
=ontinued  subjugation  of  people  t.  the  enersr 
corporatio.".s    However,  for  the  firs;   time  Ln 
a  century,  certain  decentralized  enenrr  tech- 
nologies   oould    make    people    virtually    In- 
dependent of  the  Standard  Oil;  which"  have 
built  vast  fortunes  by  owning  the  sc.uroo6  of 
the    energy    flow-st.-eam.    Expert    asi,...-*    us 
that  rooftop  solar  collectors  or  wind  gene.n^ 
tors    could    provide    slgrafica:.t    au-nount*    of 
power    Their   input   could    be   supplemented 
by  rossU  fuels  on  cloudless  or  windless  da^-= 
Small-scale  community  srste.aii   using   t'dai 
energy  or  methane  gas  generated  .'rom  o.rva^  - 
ic  waste  could  also  help  breaic   the   depe-  '^- 
ence  on  fossil  fuels 

That  such  systems  are  still  dlsxrissed  as 
U-npractical-tho-ogh  worlcing  m.xle.s  now 
exist  — reflects  the  niisplaced  prionues  of 
Oovertiment  and  industrv  The  balk  i,f  Pe<i- 
eral  ene.-gy  research  dollar?  "expended*  sinoe 
World  War  11  have  gone  into  centralized 
nuclear  ptiwer  plants  m  1971.  more  money 
was  spent  preparing  enrtPonmental  Impact 
statements  for  nuclear  plants  than  on  re- 
searching solar  energr 

Stability  Ls  the  principal  attribute  of  a 
rational  enenfy  system  The  current  crisis 
has  less  to  do  with  the  A.-Tib  cutoS  than  with 
the  failure  to  rtN^ognlze  a  batir  tenet  of 
ecology:  decentrallwd.  divers*  .<:vyte:i.;  p,t>- 
vlde   sublllty.    The    United    Stat««    con«n- 
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tr»te<l  lu  depeadenc«  dlr«ctly  and  iDdlrwctly 
oa  Arab  oU,  tn  violation  of  «   196a  amend- 
ment to  tb«  Defence  Production  Act  In  wblch 
CnnflTW   decUrvd    ibat   continued   depeixd- 
•noe  OD  overseas  sources  of  supply  of  critical 
cnatariala    "gravely    endangers    tbe    present 
and    future    economy    and    security    of    tbe 
United   State*      In    tbat   amendment.  Con- 
greea  enjoined  every  department  ai^d  agency 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  decrease  our 
dependency   on  overseas  aources  of   supply. 
OU   14  not  the  only  eneigy  source  that  is 
being    Jeopardised    by    growing    dependence 
on  centralized  supply,  aiul  more  disruptions 
can  be  anUclpated  in  tbe  future   Utilities  are 
relying  increasingly  on  nuclear  power.  lUough 
many   very   serious   questions  remain  about 
the  safety  of  njclear  planu  It  is  conceivable 
that  an  accident   of  staggering   proportions 
wlU  one  day  force  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
power   production.   The   coal   supply    is   also 
vulnerable:    United  Mine  Workers  contracts 
with  all  ootU  corporations  expire  at  the  same 
tune,  so  a  prolonged  coal  strike  could  put  the 
lights  out. 

What  arc  we  to  do ^  IX  energy  U  the  social 
lUeblood.  we  must  obviously  insist  o  i  lu 
equitable  distribution.  Tbe  alternative  is  to 
let  the  Administration  allocate  fuel  on  the 
basis  of  It*  arbitrary  Judgment — perhaps 
on  the  basis  of  campaign  contributions.  It 
IS  also  Imperstlve  to  establish  a  national 
eaergy-use  Inventory,  which  will  provide  the 
public  with  information  on  the  significant 
users  of  energy.  Such  information  should 
serve  as  the  basis  for  rational  rationing,  and 
for  decisions  regarding  future  energy  con- 
servation program.i  If  energy  prices  must  go 
up.  they  should  be  carefully  monitored  and 
managed,  since  increases  will  harm  tbe  poor 
the  mcst. 

Long-term  strategies  must  be  deaigned  to 
cut  oack  on  non-e«sentlal  uses  of  energy  so 
that  the  remaining  oil  can  he  used  to  create 
the  decentralized  tecbnoioglcal  base  for  the 
new  society.  Such  changes  cannot  be  brought 
about  without  ^eaier  social  control  over  the 
oU  companies.  Specifically,  the  energy  pric- 
ing system  miut  be  reviewed  to  create  rate 
structures  miuX  energy  taxes  which  can  be 
deviated  to  charge  users  progressively  higher 
prues  ss  their  consumption  Increases,  there- 
by discouraging  energy  waste.  Bevenue  from 
energy  use  taxes  can  provide  the  funds  for 
such  social  purposes  as  conversion  from 
automohile  tranaportatlon  to  mass  transit 
It  can  also  finance  tbe  research  required  to 
develop  other  energy -cooaervlng  technologies 
As  the  full  economic  impact  of  energy 
reduction  Is  felt  In  the  «ociety.  politicians 
will  grope  for  ways  to  stimulate  the  sagging 
economy.  Some  commentators  are  already 
calling  for  new  military  expenditures,  alleg- 
l*-  uiat  the  Arab-Israeli  war  has  demon- 
strated the  superi'Tity'  of  certain  Soviet 
weapons  systems  If  there  ever  was  a  ra- 
tionale for  bolstering  tne  economy  by  defense 
expenditures,  this  too  is  a  victim  of  tbe 
enerr^-  crisis  Tanlts  and  mtssltea  cannot  be 
buUt  from  balsa  wood:  ther  require  such 
energy- intensive  materials  as  aluminum  and 
tltantuffl  and  they  must  be  propelled  bv 
fuel 

The  military  establishment  ronsumen  vast 
q<iaatitle«  at  precious  fuel  every  day  and 
It  squandered  bUIIons  of  gallons  In  Indo- 
china (The  bombing  of  Cambodia  alone  re- 
quired three  million  gallons  of  fuel  a  day, 
and  tbe  United  Sutea  is  stUl  shipping  32.000 
barrels  a  day  to  keep  the  Cambodia  air  force 
ayin«.  I 

Conversely,  such  socially  useful  programs 
as  day  care  centers,  healtb  facilities,  and 
meas  transit  can  put  people  to  work  while 
conaervlng  ener^— if  the  political   pressure 


can  be  generated  to  put  sucb  programs  Into 
effect.  There  is  no  point  in  looking  to  the 
Nixon  Administration  for  leadership  The 
President's  prlorlttee  were  made  clear  when 
he  put  retired  Vice  Admiral  El  T  Reich  in 
charge  of  the  Interior  Department's  new 
once  of  Petroleum  Allocation  Reich,  aided 
by  a  host  of  other  retired  or  active  duty 
military  ofllcers,  can  be  expected  to  give  top 
attention  to  the  demands  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  its  major  contractors 

The  times  demand  change,  but  those  who 
have  a  vested  Interest  in  the  technologies 
of  the  oentrallzed  past  will  fiercely  resist  the 
transformation  to  a  decentralized  future 
And  they  may  very  well  use  our  remaining 
resources  to  feed  their  fantasies  of  growth. 
Instead  of  tapping  the  energy  for  construc- 
tion of  a  sane.  Just,  and  viable  society.  The 
political  instrument  for  such  obstruction 
exists  In  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1050. 
which  provides  the  President  with  sweeping 
powers  of  social  control — to  allocate  mate- 
rials, accelerate  mineral  development,  and 
assure  corporations  of  Immunity  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  military  has  already  used 
this  authority  to  claim  first  priority  on  fuel 
stocks. 

The  energy  crisis,  then,  confronts  us  with 
a  threat  as  well  as  *lth  an  opportunity  the 
opportunity  to  buUd.  from  our  present  emer- 
gency, a  more  equitable  distribution  of  power 
and  wealth,  the  threat  that  we  will  succumb. 
in  the  panic  of  shortages  and  disruption, 
to  a  militarized  and  repressive  system  of  so- 
cial and  economic  control.  This  is  the  real 
crLsU.  and  In  Ume  It  may  eclipse  the  short- 
age of  energy  that  Inconveniences  us  today. 


nr.v.  i:,o3 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  would  like 
to  announce  that  we  are  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  other  bo<i>'  on  various  mat- 
ters which  we  hope  to  dispose  of  toda>'. 

When  we  recess  the  Chair  will  give  15 
minutes'  warning  by  the  bells  prior  to 
reconvening   the   House. 

Under  the  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  lat  10  o'clock  and  10 
minutes  ajn.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  p.m. 


A  FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr  Arnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  <HR  11576 >  entitled  "An  act  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. '■ 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  7,   18,  21.  22.  38.  43.  47,  48 


70,   74.   75,   80.   86,    94.    104,   and    108 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  re^x^rt  ot  tne  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  ih*  fli^KiKreelng 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HR 
9142 '  entitled  "An  act  to  restore,  support, 
and  maintain  modem,  efBcicnt  rail  serv- 
ice in  the  northeast  region  of  the  Umted 
States;  to  designate  a  system  of  essential 
rail  lines  in  the  northeast  region:  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  certain  rail 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes  " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  with  amendments  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title 

S.  2813.  An  act  to  authorize  a  formula  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
v-ear  1975  for  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion grants,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  bill  <HR  6186' 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Enstrlct  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  regarding 
Uxabllity  of  dividends  received  by  a  cor- 
poration from  insurance  companies, 
banks,  and  other  savings  insUtutlons." 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
tlie  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoinU  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr. 
iJiouYB,  and  Mr  MA'rHiAs  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  conciu-rence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR.  11333  An  act  to  provide  a  7-percent 
increase  In  social  security  benefits  beginning 
with  March  1974  and  an  additional  4-peroent 
increase  beginning  with  June  1974,  to  pro- 
vide Increases  In  supplemental  security  In- 
come beneflu.  and  for  other  purposes;    and 

H.R  1I5«6  An  act  to  Insure  that  certain 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  ututce 
the  best  practicable  technology  for  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  energy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles.  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested: 

S  3770  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37,  umted  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  striicture  relating  to  medical  officers  of 
the  uniformed  services; 

S  3771.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  reUUng  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 

3  2830  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  greater  and  more 
effective  efforts  In  research  and  public  edu- 
cauon  with  regard  to  dlaoetes  meUitus;  and 

SJ  Res.  183.  Jolut  resoluUon  to  proclaim 
April  30,  1974.  as  a  National  Day  for  Hurallla- 
'.lon.  Pasting,  and  pr  .v»r 


AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL- AID 
HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr     WRIGHT     Mr     Speaker.    I    a«k 
unanimous    consent    to    take    from   the 
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Speaker's  desk  the  bUJ  (HJR.  10511)  to 
amend  section  164  of  the  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  relating  to  financial 
asiistance  agreements,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto  and  consider  the 
Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

StrlJte  cut  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  jasert:  That  (ai  section  3  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportatlor  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  No  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  buses  unless  as  a  condition  of  such  assist- 
ance the  applicant  or  any  public  body  re- 
ceiving csslstance  for  the  purchase  of  buses 
under  this  Act  or  any  publicly  owned  oper- 
ator receiving  such  assistance  shall  as  a  con- 
dition of  such  assistance  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  that  sucb  public 
body,  or  any  operator  of  mass  transportation 
for  the  public  body,  shall  not  engage  In  char- 
ter bus  operations  outside  of  the  urban  area 
within  which  it  provides  regularly  scheduled 
mass  transportation  service,  except  iis  pro- 
vided In  the  :.greement  authorized  by  thl<i 
subsection  Such  agreement  shall  provide  for 
fair  and  equitable  arrangements  appropriate 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  to  assure 
that  the  financial  assistance  granted  under 
this  Act  will  not  enable  public  bodies  and 
publicly  and  privately  owned  operators  for 
public  bodies  to  foreclose  private  operators 
from  the  Intercity  charter  bus  Industry  where 
such  operators  are  willing  and  able  to  pro- 
vide such  service.  In  addition  to  any  other 
remedies  specified  in  the  agreements,  the 
Secretary  ahall  have  the  authority  to  bar  a 
grantee  or  operator  from  the  receipt  of  fur- 
ther financial  assistance  for  mass  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  equipment  where  he  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  continuing 
pattern  of  violations  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  Upon  receiving  a  complaint  re- 
garding an  alleged  violation,  the  Secretarv 
shall  Investigate  and  shall  determine  whether 
a  violation  has  occurred.  Upcm  determina- 
tion that  a  violation  has  occurred,  he  shall 
take  appropriate  action  to  correct  the  viola- 
tion under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
agreement'. 

(bl(l)    The  first  sentence  of  section    164 
(ai  of  Public  Law  93-87,  approved  August  13, 
1973.  Is  amended — 
il)   by  Inserting  ""or""  before  "(2)":  and 
(2)    by   striking  out   "or    (3)    the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1P64.'. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
ia4(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  (2). 
and  (3)  "  and  Inserting  in  lt«u  thereof  "and 
(2)". 

S«c.  2.  Section  ie4(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  'operations"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  all  of  the  second  sentence,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "outside  of  the 
urban  area(sl  within  which  It  prortdes  regxi- 
Larly  scheduled  mass  transportation  service 
except  as  provided  In  an  agreement  author- 
ized and  required  by  section  3(f)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1994. 
which  subsection  shall  apply  to  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  purchase  of  buses 
under  this  Act" 

Sec  3  The  SecTet.iry  shall  amend  any 
agreements  entered  Into  pursuant  to  section 
164a  of  the  PedenU-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973. 
Public  Law  93-87.  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1  of  this  Act.  The 
effective  date  of  such  conformed  agreements 
shall  be  the  effective  date  of  the  original 
agreements  entered  Into  pursuant  to  section 
164a 


Aioeua  me  title  so  as  to  read  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  permit  financial  assistance  lo  be 
furnished  under  that  Act  for  the  acquisition 
of  certain  equipment  which  may  be  used  for 
charter  service  In  a  manner  which  does  not 
foreclose  private  operators  from  furnishing 
such  service,  and  for  other  purposes."' 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERBD    BT    MB.    WKtCHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wright  moves  that  the  House  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  with  the  following  amendments:  Page  3 
of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments  strike 
out  Sec.  2  on  lines  7  through   15.  Inclusive. 

Page  3  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments line  16  strike  out  "Sec.  3."'  and  Insert 
bi  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  2.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
executive  branch's  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 164<a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973  places  unreasonable  con- 
straints on  the  charter  bus  activities  of 
public  transportation  agencies  funded 
under  the  UMTA  program.  While  It  -sras 
our  intention  to  impose  reasonable  limits 
on  competition  by  public  authorities 
receiving  Federal  money  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  we  did 
not  wish  to  totally  ban  charter  services 
by  them  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 
For  example,  where  private  bus  opera- 
tors are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
charter  bus  service,  the  Congress  did  not 
Intend  to  prohibit  public  transit  authori- 
ties from  filing  the  need.  And.  In  those 
cases  where  private  bus  companies  are 
operating  public  mass  transit  services  for 
a  state  or  local  transportation  agency,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  inhibit  their  private 
operations  in  the  charter  fields.  Hope- 
fully, this  bill  will  put  an  end  to  such 
interpretations  of  the  existing  law. 

But  even  assuming  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  congressional  intent  in  this 
regard,  I  think  that,  with  respect  to 
UMTA,  this  measure,  as  amended,  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  mass 
transit  program  has  been  on  the  books 
for  the  better  part  of  a  decade.  It  is  an 
ongoing  program,  not  one  that  is  start- 
ing up.  As  enacted,  section  164 'a)  would 
impose  restraints  that  may  hinder  Its 
operations  more  than  Is  necessarv". 
Indeed.  I  ean  conceive  of  Instances  where 
the  competition  betwen  public  and 
private  charter  bus  operators  it  would 
prevent  might  be  desirable  and.  hence, 
should  be  permitted  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  It  is  to  permit  such 
operational  understandings  that  this 
provision   is  addressed. 

The  same  considerations  which  prompt 
my  support  of  it,  however,  do  not  applj- 
VlUi  respect  to  section  164ia)'s  appli- 
cability to  the  liighwaj'  program.  Author- 
izing the  expenditure  of  highway  moneys 
for  the  purchase  of  buses  Is  new.  It  has 
nevvr  been  done  before.  Consequently. 


the  imposition  of  inhibitions  is  reason- 
able. Indeed,  I  believe  if  section  164ia". 

as  ongmally  approved,  l'^  interpreted 
properly  by  UMT.^,  there  w  lU  be  no  ad- 
verse impart  and  a  .-lealihy  and  construc- 
tive relationship  betueei;  publir  and  pri- 
vate charter  bos  operator^;  will  result  In 
the  process,  the  highway  money,<:  whirh 
we  provide  can  .serve  the  specif.r  purpose 
for  which  they  are  allocated— a-  a  sup- 
plement, not  a  sub,5lilute  for,  UMTA 
program  moneys,  with  the  latter  fiist  be- 
ing expended  before  highway  moneys  are 
spent. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  justifying 
this  approach.  The  moneys  used  to  pur- 
chase buses  would  be  drawn  from  the 
highway  trustiund.  Principal  contribu- 
tors to  thaUi^nd  are  pr'vate  bus  oper- 
ators. To  m^^»y  of  think;  .ig,  it  would  be 
unfair  to.  on  the  one  hand,  require  pri- 
vate bus  operators  to  contribute  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  and,  on  the  other,  to 
sanction  the  use  of  such  moneys  to  buy- 
buses  to  be  used  in  competition  against 
them.  To  do  so  would  create  an  uncon- 
scionable inequity.  That  is  the  rea&on  I 
believe  that  section  2  ol  the  Senate 
amendment  should  be  stricken.  The 
House  should  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  section  2  stricken. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

MOTION    OFTESrO    BT    MB.    WarCHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WRIGHT  moves  that  the  House  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  Uble. 


CONSERVING  ENERGY  ON  THE 
NATION'S  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  HR  11 372 >  to 
conserve  energy  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  cofi&ider  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strUre  out  'National 
.MaJtimum". 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "Speed  Limit" 
and  Insert  "Energy  Conservation'. 

Patre    1.    line   5.    after   "2."   insert    "(a)". 

Page  1,  line  5,  suike  out  "Act"  and  insert 
"section". 

Page  1,  line  9.  strllte  out  "Ssc.  3."  and 
lasert  '(b) '". 

Page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  "hour " 
down  to  and  including  highway"  in  line  16. 

Page  2,  line  16.  strike  out  "aEC.  4.  (al" 
and  Insert  "(c)  (H".  ' 

Page  2.  line  16.  strike  out  "the  Act"  and 
Insert  "this  section". 

Page  a.  line  19,  strUe  out  "(b)"  and  insert 
•"121'. 
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PkC«  a.  &n«r  llzt*  22.  InMTt 

(d)  NothwlthatAndlnf  Ui«  proTlaioD*  of 
MCtloQ  ISO  or  ttu«  t3.  t7nn«<l  St«ta«  Ood*. 
fuxom  apporUoiiMj  to  ^ay  8tAt«  u&d«r  p«nu 
flrapb  ( 1 1  or  wjh— ctlon  <  *- 1  of  Mctloo  104  or 
UU«  33.  Onlt«d  3UiC«*  Ood*.  aiiAll  b«  av«il«bl« 
to  p*7  Um  entlr*  cost  oX  an;  modlflcaUoii  of 
tb«  •Igala^  or  any  PadenU-iUd  tiichvky 
wttbln  sucii  St*t«  dua  to  •  reduction  In  9p««d 
Itmlta  to  conatrre  fuel  U  cucb  dianc*  In 
sl^pitnx  occun  or  hm«  occurred  »rt«r 
Hovember  7.  1673. 

P««*  3.  lln*  33.  itrtk*  out  'Sac.  6."  and 
Insert  "(et ". 

Pm««  3.  lin«  33.  eUUe  out  "Act"  and  loMrt 

"••CtlOO". 

P*««  3.  aXt«r  lla«  3.  insart 
itt  Adfnlnitramre  actioa  by  tne  Oo««rnor 
or  otiMT  approprlatA  State  oaclal  or  agency 
taXen  to  comply  wltn  t^xla  section  aball  be 
deemed  compliance  wltb  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

Page  3.  after  tine  3.  insert 
Sac   3.  Chapter  1  of  title  33  of  the  Onlted 
States  Code  is  amended   by  adding  tbe  foi- 
lowlng  new  aectloo  154 : 

"cAapooL  mcKWTivx  nojacTs 
•Sac  154  (aid)  To  consecre  fuel,  de- 
creaee  trafflc  congestion  during  rush  hours, 
improve  air  quality,  and  enhancs  the  use  of 
eclating  highways  and  parking  racliltlea.  tha 
Secretary  shall  approve  projects  designed  to 
encourage  the  use  of  carpools  La  urban  areas 
throughout  the  country  while  aot  adverasly 
affectl.-ig  bus  and  other  mass  transportation 
riderahlp  in  such  areas. 

"(3)  Proposals  shall  be  ort^jlnated  by  local 
officials  and  submitted  by  the  State  lo  ac- 
oordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
Id)  of  section  106  of  this  UUe.  The  Secretary 
shall  approve  for  funding  those  projects 
which  offer  reasonable  prospects  of  achieving 
the  objectives  stated  In  subsec:k>n  (a)  (1). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  take  approprtete 
measures  to  aaaure  adequate  personnel  and 
resources  assigned  to  carry  out  this  section 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
&hsil  provide  tactmloal  assutaoce  to  States 
and  local  govemmenu  tn  the  development  of 
carpool  izu^nUve  projects. 

(4)  A  project  may  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  such  measures  as  systems  ror 
locating  potential  ruittm  and  in/orming  them 
of  convenient  carpool  opportonitles.  prefar- 
ential  carpool  highway  lanes  or  shared  bus 
aiui  carpool  lanes;  and  prefereutial  parking 
for  carpools. 

"(S)  A  proj«ct  under  this  ■<KrUpn  shall  ba 
^^arrled  out  La  scoordancs  with  procedures  of 
law  and  reg^.Uatious  applioabU  to  urban  arsa 
trafllc  operations  improvement  projects  pur- 
suant to  section  13S  of  this  title,  except  that 
Lh«  Pederml  shar«  oT  ths  oost  of  such  wcrk 
shaU  b*  00  per  centum,  and  that  the  W>miu%l 
share  shaU  not  esosed  tLOOCOOO  for  any 
single  project. 

"lb)    The   SecTPf^  ». ;   oonduct   a  full 

investigation  o€  thr  -  : ~  ^naaa  ol  maasuiws 
employed  In  the  demonstraUon  projects  au- 
thorised by  subascUon  (a)  of  this  section.  In 
sddltlon.  he  ahaU.  in  cooperation  with  the 
Intamal  Revenue  Service,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  other  appropriate 
Pederal  and  State  agencies,  study  other 
maasures.  including  but  not  limited  to  tax 
and  othar  economic  Incentives,  which  might 
lead  to  significant  Increases  in  carpool  rldsr- 
Milp  In  urt>an  areas  throughout  th©  country. 
and  shall  identify  any  InaUtutlonal  or  legml 
barrlars  to  such  measures  and  the  costs  ^twi 
banaflts  of  such  mearuree  Be  shall  report  to 
th*  Congress  not  later  than  December  >!. 
1974.  his  findings,  oonclujtons,  and  reoom- 
mandattons  resulting  from  «\ich  tnvwstlgatlon 
and  study  Punds  suthorixed  to  carry  out 
ssctlon  307  ot  thU  title  are  authorUed  to  be 


used  to  carry  out  the  InvssUgation  and  study 
authorized  by  this  suttsectlon. ' 

Page  3,  after  line  S.  insert 

Sac  4  IS)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vUkn  of  any  law.  nils,  or  regulation,  any 
common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle,  as  defined 
in  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
authorlaed  pursuant  to  such  part  to  provide 
property  transportaUon  service  between  par- 
ticular polnu  may  use  a  shorter  route  be- 
tween any  such  polnU  U  such  use  does  not 
reduce  any  required  service  to  Intermediate 
polnu. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  ssctlon  shall 
remain  eSective  unui  such  date  as  the  Presi- 
dent declares  the  current  energy  emergency 
to  be  terminated 

Page  3.  after  line  3.  Insert; 

Sac  5  SecUon  601(d)  of  the  Pederal  Avu- 
tlon  Act  of  lOM.  as  amended.  (40  U^C, 
14311  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows 

"usaaautcT  locatos  TmAxsitTrrsss 

■'(d)(1)  Except  with  respect  to  aircraft 
deecrlbed  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, minimum  standards  pursuant  to  thU 
section  shall  include  a  requirement  that 
emergency  locator  transmitters  shall  be  In- 
stalled — 

"(A)  on  any  fixed-wing,  powered  clvU  air- 
craft for  use  In  air  commerce  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  U  completed,  or  which  Is  im- 
ported into  the  Onlted  States,  after  one  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; and 

'(B)  on  any  fixed-wing,  powered  civil  air- 
craft used  In  sir  coounerce  after  three  years 
and  six  months  following  such  date. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsactloQ 
shall  not  apply  to 

"(A)   Turbojet-powered  aircraft: 
iB)   Aircraft  while  engaged  tn  scheduled 
filghts  by  scheduled  air  carriers  certificated 
by  the  Board. 

(C)  Aircraft  while  sagaged  in  training 
operations  conducted  entirely  within  a  fifty- 
mile  radius  of  the  airport  from  which  local 
flight  operations  began, 

■iD)  Aircraft  while  engaged  In  flight  op- 
erations Incident  to  design  and  testing; 

■(E)  Hew  aircraft  while  eng^ed  In  flight 
operations  Incident  to  their  manufacture, 
preparation,  and  delivery; 

'■(P)  Aircraft  while  engaged  In  flight  op- 
erations Incident  to  the  aerial  application  of 
chemicals  and  other  rubetances  for  agricul- 
tural purpoaee 

■■(O)  Aircraft  certificated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator   for   research    and    development   pur- 


■'(H)  Aircraft  while  used  for  showing  com- 
pliance with  regulations,  crew  training,  ex- 
hibition, air  racing  or  market  surveys:  and 

"(I)  Aircraft  equipped  to  carry  not  more 
than  one  person  ". 

MOTToif  orrzaxD  bt  sra    Rowjiao 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  a«rk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  HowASo  moves  that  the  Bouaa  coo- 
cur  In  Senate  amendments  numbered  1  3,  3 
4.  5.  7.  S.  0.  11.  and  13. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION  awrwMMD  rr  mb    howmmd 
Mr   HOWARD   Mr   Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Hi  How  ass  moves  that  ths  House  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment  numbsred  0  with 
the  following  amendment  Strike  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  amendment 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
foUowIng;  ■'.  and  (3i  a  speed  limit  for  all 
typea  of  motor  vehicles  other  than  SS  miles 
per  hour  on  any  portion  of  any  public  hlgh- 
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way  within  Its  Jurladlctton  of  four  or  more 
traffic  lanes,  the  opposing  lanes  of  which  are 
ptoyalcally  separated  by  maariS  other  than 
sUlplng.  which  poruon  of  highway  had  a 
speed  limit  for  aU  tj-pes  of  motor  vehicles  of 
55  nrUles,  or  more,  per  hour  on  November  1. 
1973.  and  (3)  a  speed  limit  on  any  other  por- 
tion of  a  public  highway  within  lU  Jurisdic- 
tion which  Is  not  uniformly  applicable  to  all 
typea  of  motor  vehicles  using  such  portion  of 
highway,  ir  on  November  I,  1873.  svich  por- 
tton  of  highway  bad  a  speed  limit  which  was 
unlformlj  appUcable  to  all  types  of  motor 
vehicles  Using  It  A  lower  speed  limit  may 
be  (etabUshed  for  any  vehicle  operating  un- 
der a  special  permit  because  of  any  weight  or 
dimension  of  such  vehicle,  including  sny 
load  thereon.  Clauses  (3i  and  (3|  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  portion  of  a 
highway  during  such  time  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  highway,  weather,  an  accident. 
or  other  condition  creates  a  temporary 
haaard  to  the  safety  of  traffic  on  such  por- 
tion of  a  highway 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTtV.n    OmtD    BT    MB.    HOWAEO 

Mr,  HOWARD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motioit 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr  How*«o  moves  to  concur  tn  Senate 
amendment  numbered  10  with  the  following 
amendment:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment. 
insert  the  following 

(d)  NotwIthsUndlng  the  provisions  of 
secUon  130  of  title  33.  United  States  Code, 
sums  apportioned  to  any  State  under  sec- 
tion 104  of  title  33.  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  available  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  any 
modification  of  the  signing  of  the  Pederal- 
ald  highways  for,  which  such  sums  are  ap- 
portioned within  such  State  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  speed  Xfaiits  to  conserve  fuel  If  such 
change  In^gnlng  occurs  or  has  occxirred 
afur  Novetaber   I,   1973 

The  .lotion  was  agreed  to. 

'motion  orrxaxB  bt  mb  howabc 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HowABo  moves  to  concur  In  Senate 
amendment  numbered  13  with  the  foUowtng 
amendment:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  propoeed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 

(f»  The  requlremenU  of  thU  section  shall 
be  deemed  compiled  with  by  admlnutratlve 
action  lawfully  taken  by  the  Governor  or 
other  appropriate  SUte  official  that  comollee 
with  this  section.  ^ 

T  ie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION  OmBBS  ST  MB.  HOWABD 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  HowABo  moves  to  concur  tn  Senate 
amendment  numbered  14  with  the  foUowing 
amendment: 

Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  con- 
cur In  Senate  amendment  numbered  14  with 
the  fol lowing  amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
foU  owing: 

Sbc  3  I  SI  To  conserve  fuel,  decrease  traf- 
fic congestion  during  rush  hours,  improve 
sir  quality,  and  enhance  the  use  of  exutlng 
highways  and  parking  faclUUes,  the  Secretary 
ot  Transportation  is  authorised  to  approve 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  cari>ools  In  urban  areas. 
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(b)  Proposals  shaU  be  orUtlnated  by  local 
officials  and  submlttsd  by  the  Slate  in  ac- 
cordance wiui  Ui*  provisions  of  section  106 
(d)  of  tlUe  33.  United  States  Code.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  approve 
for  funding  those  projects  which  ofTfr  r<"a- 
sonable  prospects  of  achieving  the  objectives 
set  forth  In  subsection  (ai  of  this  serticr. 

(c)  A  project  may  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  such  measures  as  systems  for 
locating  potential  riders  and  Informing  them 
of  convenient  carpool  opporturiities  desig- 
nating existing  highway  lanes  sa  preferential 
carpool  highway  lanes  or  shared  bus  and 
carpool  lanes,  providing  related  traffic  con- 
trol devices,  and  designating  existing  pub- 
licly owned  facilities  for  use  as  preferential 
parking  for  carpooU. 

(d)  A  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to,  and  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  all  of  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  33.  United  States  Code,  appli- 
cable to  highway  projects,  except  that  the 
Fsderal  share  of  such  project  shall  be  90 
par  oeotum,  the  Federal  share  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 11,000,000  for  any  single  project,  and 
only  funds  apportioned  under  section  104 
(b)  (3)  and  (6)  of  such  UUe  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  projects  authorized  by 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  project  under  this  section  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
conduct  a  full  Investigation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  measures  employed  In  the  demon- 
stration projects  authorized  by  subeectlon 
(a)  of  this  section    In  addition,  he  shall.  In 

cooperation  with  the  Internal  Pevenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  other  appropriate  Pederal  and  State 
agencies,  study  other  measures.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  tax  and  other  economic 
inoenUves.  which  might  lead  to  significant 
Increases  In  carpool  rldershlp  In  urban  areas 
throughout  the  country,  and  shall  Identify 
any  Institutional  or  legal  barriers  to  such 
measures  and  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such 
measures.  He  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31.  1974.  his  find- 
ings, conclusions,  and  recommendatloiis 
resulting  from  such  Investigation  and  study. 
Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  section  307 
of  title  33,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  author- 
ized to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  InveeUgatlon 
and    study    authorized    by    this    subsection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

MOTION   armxD  bt   mx    uowabd 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  re«wl  as  follows: 

Mr.  HowABO  moves  to  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  numbered  IS. 

The  motion  was  .igreed  to. 

MOTION    OrrXBIO    BT    MB      HOWABD 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HowABo  moves  to  concur  In  Senate 
amendment  numbered  16  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment:  In  the  first  line  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  strike  out  "8sc  B."  and  Inaart 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sac.  4". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  Senate  amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5.  7.  8.  9.  11.  and  12  were  concurred  in 

The  amendments  to  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos  6.  10.  13.  14,  and  16  were 
agreed  to. 

Senate  amendment  No.  15  was  re- 
jected. 


Mr  HOWAIiU  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
detailed  U.si  of  ameMdment5  which  I  wiU 
propose  In  conformance  with  the  House 
Rules  in  the  handling  of  this  bill,  but 
first  I  would  like  to  summarise  qulcklj- 
what  will  be  accomplished  by  the  amend- 
ments. 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  subject  of 
speed.  The  House- passed  bill  called  for 
a  uniform  national  maximum  speed  lim- 
it of  55  miles  per  hour  on  all  highways 
which  had  permitted  speeds  greater  than 
55  miles  per  hour  on  November  1,  1973, 
and  this  limit  should  apply  to  all  types 
of  vehicles.  Purthermorc,  you  could  not 
have  a  maximum  speed  limit  less  than 
55  miles  per  hour  on  these  highways.  The 
Senate  agreed  with  the  55-mile-per-hour 
maximum,  but  allowed  a  State  to  set  a 
lower  speed  limit  -A  it  desired,  or  to  set 
a  two-Uered  .system  wiih  a  greater  speed 
for  truck.':  than  autos 

The  compromise  reached  holds  the 
House  ixisition  of  a  uniform  speed  of  55 
miles  per  hour  on  those  highways  posted 
55  miles  per  hour  or  greater  for  all  ve- 
hicles, but  restncts  this  mandatory  ele- 
ment to  those  highways  four  Ismes  or 
wider  which  contain  a  physical  median 
other  than  paint  striping.  The  55-mile 
maxmium  is  retained  on  aU  roads,  but 
the  State  may  place  a  lower  limit  on  those 
roads  which  do  not  have  a  mandatory  55- 
mlle  limit. 

Speeds  refer  to  posted  speeds  so  that  a 
State  which  may  have  had  a  special 
speed  for  towed  vehicles,  for  example, 
may  retain  such  a  limitation  if  it  so 
chooses.  Further,  emergency  vehicles 
may  exceed  the  posted  speeds  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  now  permitted  under 
State  law. 

Because  of  the  confusion  which  has  re- 
sulted by  various  pronouncements  of 
Pederal  policy,  a  provision  has  been  in- 
cluded to  pay  for  those  sign  changes 
required  under  this  act  from  Federal 
highway  fund^  apix>rtioned  to  the  States 
under  whichever  Federal-aid  system  the 
highway  happens  to  be  on. 

Language  has  been  added  reiterating 
the  position  of  the  Hoa^e  that  a  Oov- 
emor  or  State  Hi^hwa:>  I>parLment  may 
act  to  conform  with  'unis  legisiauon  if  it 
is  empowered  by  the  SUte  legislature  to 
do  so. 

A  Senate  amendment  setUng  up  a  car- 
pool  incentive  demonstraUon  program 
for  1  year  is  added  to  the  bill  »1th  a 
study  and  report  of  it-s  effectiveness  due 
also  wlthm  1  year  If  the  program  proves 
effective,  it  can  be  extended  at  a  future 
date. 

An  amendment  added  in  the  Senate 
to  head  off  a  December  29  1973  deadline 
for  Installatio!;  of  en^.ergency  location 
transmitters  for  private  aircraft  has 
been  added  to  the  bill  While  not  a  part 
of  the  energy  package  it  does  accom- 
plish a  purpose  which  could  only  be  done 
in  this  manner  Ii  is  anderslocxl  that  Uie 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  n^  objection  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  at  this 
time. 


Mr   DON  H    CLAUSEN    Mr    Speaker 

in  the  lntere5t  of  developing  a  workable 
energy  oriented  .■^peed  limit  bill  the 
House  passed  HR  3:372  The  Senate  has 
since  a.-nended  that  bill  and  returned  it 
to  us  Amendments  now  are  brought 
before  this  Ho-ose  to  reflect  what  appears 
to  be  a  reas<3nable  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion, resoivlnp  the  positions  of  both  the 
House  and  .Senate  ir.  lar.trjage  that 
accommodates  the  re<5ulrements  of  both. 

One  area  that  was  of  verv  great  im- 
portance to  the  House  was  that  of  uni- 
formity of  speed  limits  on  a  highway 
This  uniformity  is  desirable  to  maintain 
safety  on  the  hlghwavs  and  to  avoid  the 
irritation  that  the  .'American  drive-  w  uld 
inevitably  e.xpenence  if  he  were  made  to 
drive  m  the  wake  of  higher  speed  trucks. 

In  order  to  preserve  thLs  uniformity 
without  sacrifice  of  enerpv-  and  safety 
these  amendments  require  first  that  any 
State  that  has  uniform  posted  speed 
limits  on  any  portion  of  a  highwav  .-nust 
maintain  that  unifo.'-mitv  even  though  it 
lowers  lus  speed  limit  in  accordance  with 
thLs  act  Any  four,  or  more  la.ie  high- 
way on  which  opposing  lanes  are  divided 
by  more  than  mere  striping  must  have 
a  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  wherevc 
the  posted  speed  limit  for  all  motor 
vehicles  wa^  35,  or  more,  miles  per  hour 
on  November  1,  1973  This  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit  must  be  applied  uni- 
formly xo  aiJ  vehicles  If  upon  anv  other 
highway  posted  speed  limits  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  19,3  were  not  'uniform  the  State 
may  set  any  speed  limits  55-mile^-per- 
hour  or  under  that  it  deems  f^t  However 
if  posted  speed  limit.,  were  uniform  on* 
November  1,  1973,  the  States  must  impose 
S^t'SL'^  '"^'"^^  "^  ^  ^"  compliance 

In  another  a,mendment  we  have  .^nade 
It  abundantly  Ciear  that  wherever  admm- 
Lstrative  action  by  the  Governor  of  tne 
State  or  any  other  official  empowe.-ed 
U-;  act  for  the  SUte  in  the  matter  of 
determimng  and  seltmg  speed  iimit^s 
upon  highways  within  that  Sute  t<»ke 
such  actions  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  law  and  that 
acuon  IS  valid  under  Sute  'aw,  it  is  not 
neces.sao-  for  the  legislature  to  meet  and 
accomplish  the  pu.Txise  cy  legislative  «at 
This  was  always  the  intent  of  the  House 
and  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the 
Senate  an  amendment  to  that  purpose 
clarifying  the  intern  u-  p'.aced  m  the  law 
However,  we  wish  to  cauUon  those  inter- 
preUng  this  language  that  whenever  such 
acUon  i£  taken  by  an  official  of  uhe  State, 
mcluding  but  not  limited  to  tlie  Go-,  emo.' 
of  the  SUte.  and  that  acuon  is  oitra  v;.-es 
so  that  It  IS  without  effect  under  Sute 
law,  compliance  wrJi  this  act  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  taken  place  until 
either  the  legislature  has  ratLled  the## 
acts  or  has  acted  separately  u>  accom- 
plish the  purposes  af  this  act  or  there 
IS  de  facto  com.pliance 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mi"  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  reported  and  the 
House  pa-ssed  HJR  11372.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish maximum  speed  limits  on  our  high- 
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ways  during  the  current  fuel  emergency, 
and  the  House  has  received  from  the 
Senate  its  proposed  amendments  to  our 
bill.  Members  of  the  committee  and  the 
stafT  have  discussed  the  differences  with 
our  counterparts  in  the  Senate  and  be- 
lieve that  we  have  reached  agreement 
on  this  Important  subject. 

Mr.  Howard  of  New  Jersey,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy, spoke  diligently  on  this  subject  In 
these  waning  days  of  the  Congress,  as 
have  Mr  Harsha.  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Sny- 
der, of  Kentucky  on  the  minority  side. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendments 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  see  fit  to  put 
its  final  stamp  of  approval  on  this  vitally 
needed  bill. 

The  States  want  guidance  in  respect  to 
the  energy  conservation  measures  which 
are  the  most  practical  to  undertake  im- 
mediately. The  emergency  energy  legis- 
lation which  has  been  worked  on  so 
diligently  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
in  the  House  and  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  covers  a  multitude 
of  areas,  whereas  this  bill  takes  two 
particular  areas — the  highway  speed 
limits  and  carpooling — and  gives  the 
States  immediate  direction  in  this 
regard. 

A  reasonable  compromise  has  been 
reached  l>etween  the  two  Iwdies  and  we 
understand  there  are  no  problems  with 
this  bill  in  the  other  body 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  amendments  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey' 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  A  FORMULA  FOK  THE 
ALLOCATION  OP  FL'NDS  AUTHOR- 
IZED FOR  1975  FOR  SEWAGE 
TREATMENT  CONSTRUCTION 

GRANTS 

Mr    ROBERTS     Mr    Speaker.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  *S  2812  • 
to  authorize  a  formula  for  the  allocation 
of  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1975 
for  sewage  treatment  construction 
grants,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
House  amendments  to  the  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  consider  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend - 
mentn.  as  follows: 

P»g«  1,  line  S.  of  tb«  House  engrancd 
amendmenu,  itrlice  out  •■ye»r»'  and  tn*ert 
■year" 

P*g»  1  lines  5  and  fl.  of  the  House  en- 
groaned  amendments,  strike  out  "and  June 
30.  1976. 

Page  a.  line  2  of  the  House  engroased 
amendnoents.  strike  out  -1970. ".•  and  insert 
•■1975.\  ". 

Page  2.  alter  line  23.  ot  the  House  en- 
Krossed  amendments,  insert: 

3«c  4.  Subavctlon  (b)  of  section  Sia  of  the 
Federal  Water  PoUuttoQ  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (86  SUt.  895).  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(I)"  after  •(b)":  by  striking  '(li'. 
(2)".  '(S)".  and  •■(4)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(A)".  "(B)-.  -(C)".  and  "(Di  •.  re- 
spectively; and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subeectlon.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  a  preliminary  de- 
tailed estimate  called  for  by  subparagraph 
( B)  of  such  paragraph  and  shall  submit  such 
preliminary  detaUed  estimate  to  the  Con- 
Kress  no  later  than  September  3  1974  The 
AdmlnUtrator  shall  require  each  State  to 
prepare  an  aetlmate  of  cost  for  such  State, 
and  shall  utilize  the  survey  form  EPA-1, 
O.M3,  No.  1M-R0017.  prepared  for  the  1973 
dcUUed  estimate,  except  that  such  estimate 
shall  Include  all  coau  of  compliance  with 
section  201(g)  (2M  A)  of  this  Act  and  water 
quality  standards  established  pursuant  to 
section  303  of  this  Act,  and  all  coeU  of  treat- 
ment works  as  deflned  In  section  212(31. 
Including  all  eligible  costs  of  constructuig 
sewage  collection  systems  and  correcting  ex- 
cessive Inflltratlon  or  Inflow  and  all  eligible 
costs  of  correcting  combined  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewer  problems  and  treating  storm  water 
flows  The  survey  form  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  AdmlnUtrator  to  each  State  no  later 
than   January   31.    1974,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr,  Rob- 
erts • , 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker.  S  2812. 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  is  different 
from  the  Hou.-e  version  which  passed  this 
body  on  December  18,  in  several  rather 
minor  respects. 

The  Senate  would  limit  the  application 
of  the  allocation  formula  In  the  bill  for 
grants  for  waste  treatment  works  for  1 
year,  fiscal  year  1975.  whereas  the  House 
version  would  have  the  formula  used  for 
2  fiscal  years  This  is  not  a  major  change 
since  there  are  no  authorizations  In  the 
ba.sic  water  pollution  control  act  at  this 
time  for  fiscal  year  1976  This  is  a  matter 
we  will  deal  with  next  year.  This  amend- 
ment requires  changing  the  date  in  two 
places 

The  Senate  also  added  a  provision 
whicn  would  require  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  prepare  with  the 
States  and  submit  to  the  Congress  by 
September  3,  1974.  an  Interim  needs 
study  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  requires  the  next  needs  survey 
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report  to  be  submitted  in  Ppbruary  1975. 
An  interim  submittal  In  s^-.n-  .i.tier  1974 
would  be  very  helpful  in  our  legislative 
consideration  next  year.  This  does  not 
change  the  requirement  for  EPA  to  sub- 
mit »  report  in  February  1975. 

My  friend.  Mr  Clauseh.  of  California, 
will  also  discuss  8  2812.  as  amended  His 
remarks  reflect  the  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation 

I  urge  the  approval  of  S  2812.  as 
amended 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2812  as  amended 
today  by  the  other  body.  As  you  remem- 
ber, the  Comnuttee  on  Public  Works 
brought  to  the  floor  on  December  18 
HR  11938  which  was  passed.  We  then 
passed  a  moUon  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  2812  and  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  our  bill 
HR  11928 

Today  the  other  body  further  amended 
S.  2812  and  we  now  bring  this  bill  to  you 
with  the  recommendaUon  that  you  sup- 
port. This  bi'.l.  as  originally  passed  by 
this  House,  provided  a  formula  for  allo- 
cation which  would  be  utUlzed  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1975.  and 
June  30.  1976  The  amendment  by  the 
other  body  revised  this  to  provide  that 
the  allotment  formula  as  passed  by  the 
House  will  be  utilized  only  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  provide  to  the  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 3.  1974.  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
report  which  is  due  to  be  submitted  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  section  511 
on  February  10.  1975.  This  preliminary 
report  could  be  utUized  as  the  basis  for 
allotments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  meet  the 
September  3  report  date.  It  will  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  approve 
by  law  the  allotment  formula  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1976.  before  the 
93d  Congress  adjourns.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Congress  could  adjourn  by 
October  1,  Any  delays  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  would  be  im- 
acceptable. 

We  expect  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  Initiate  immediately  those 
planning  steps  and  other  actions  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  dates  In  this  act  Fur- 
ther, we  exiject  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  submit  monthly  re- 
ports defining  the  schedule  for  comple- 
tion of  the  preliminary  and  final  reports, 
milestones,  and  the  progress  in  meeting 
the  milestones. 

Because  the  forms  and  procedures 
utilized  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  develop  the  assessment  of 
needs  are  verj-  important  to  the  success  of 
the  effort  and  because  we  expect  this  re- 
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port  to  reflect  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
I  want  to  say  now  that  we  expect  the 
representatives  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  meet  early  and  reg- 
ularly with  our  committee.  The  assess- 
ment of  needs  is  too  important  for  us  to 
find  possibly  at  a  late  date,  that  the 
study  does  not  reflect  our  intent. 

We  expect  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  Include  in  the  September  3  prelimi- 
nary report  the  needs  required  to  meet 
best  practicable  technoloy.  We  also  ex- 
pect the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  coordinate  very  closely  with 
the  States  to  incorporate  the  needs  re- 
quired to  meet  new  water  quality  stand- 
ard.s.  We  recognize  that  the  regulations 
for  these  new  water  quality  standards 
might  not  be  promulgated  until  next 
summer.  However,  the  proposed  regula- 
tions will  be  available  and  they  should  be 
utilized  for  the  determination  of  needs 
whenever  possible  We  heard  during  our 
recent  hearings  that  such  a  preliminary 
repcHTt  would  impact  upon  the  quality 
of  the  report  due  February  10,  1975,  We 
recognize  this  possibility  but  hope  it  will 
not  be  the  case.  We,  therefore,  urge  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
evaluate  the  time  requirements  for  sub- 
mitting the  February  10,  1975,  report.  I 
want  to  say  now  that  we  would  be  willing 
to  consider  a  reasonable  extension  of  this 
date  if  the  E^nvironmental  Protection 
Agency  believes  it  is  necessary.  If  such 
an  extension  would  assure  a  report  of 
the  highest  quality,  thoroughness,  and 
accuracy,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  extending  the  dates  next  fall  at 
the  same  time  the  allotment  formula  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  Is 
established, 

I  want  to  caution  the  States  that  they 
must  Immediately  initiate  their  efforts  to 
provide  the  information  and  data  neces- 
sarj-  to  thoroughly  and  accurately  report 
their  needs.  We  will  not  look  favorably 
upon  excuses  by  the  States  that  they 
were  not  ready  or  did  not  submit  all  of 
their  needs.  Remember,  the  basis  for  al- 
lotment for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  could  be  the  preliminary  report 
which  mast  be  submitted  on  September  3. 
Allotments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977.  and  June  30.  1978,  will  be 
based  upon  the  February  10,  1975,  final 
report.  The  States  now  have  the  task  of 
developing  the  Information  and  data 
upon  which  allotments  will  be  based  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years.  The  joint  task  by 
the  States  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  must  be  complete  and 
thorough. 

I  am  sure  my  remarks  reflect  the  view 
of  our  full  committee  and  I  urge  you  to 
support  8.  2812  as  amended. 

MOTION-    OITERED    BT     MR     ROBTRTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  ROBERTS  moves  that  the  House  con- 
cur In  the  Se.iate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr,  ROBERTS  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY   INCREASES 
IN  BENEFITS 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  till  <H.R,  11333i.  to 
provide  a  7 -percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  beginning  with  March 
1974,  and  an  additional  4-percent  in- 
crease beginning  with  June  1974,  to  pro- 
vide increases  in  supplemental  security 
income  benefits,  and  for  other  purpo.se.^. 
with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment. 
£is  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

INTERIM    COST-OF-LrVINC    INCREASES    IN    SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENCnrS 

Section  1  (a)  Section  201(8)  ( 1 )  of  Public 
Law  93-66  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •'the 
percentage  by  which"  and  all  that  foUows 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•■7  per  centum,", 

(b)  Section  201(a)  (2)  of  Public  Law  93-66 
Is  amended — 

(n  by  striking  out  "May  1974"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "Feb- 
ruary 1974":  and 

(2 1  by  striking  out  "January  1975"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "June   1974", 

(c)  Section  201(b)  of  PubUc  Law  93-«6  is 
amended  lo  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits authorized  under  this  section  shali  be 
provided,  and  any  determinations  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  connection  with  the  provision  of 
such  Increase  in  benefits  shall  be  made  In 
the  manner  prescribed  In  section  215(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  cost-of-living  Increases  authorized 
under  title  II  of  such  Act.  except  that — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  Increase  shall 
be  7  per  centum, 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  entitled 
to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  pur- 
suant to  section  202ie)  of  such  Act  for  Feb- 
ruary  1974  (without  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 202(  J)  (1)  or  223(b)  of  such  Act).  Includ- 
ing such  benefits  based  on  a  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  section  215 
(a)(3)  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  this  sec- 


tion, such  increase  shall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  such 
section  202(e).  and  >    moi    oi    such 

tn  l^n.!^,^^?  ""^  °^  ""5^  individual  entitled 
to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  Dur- 
suant    to    section    a02(f)    of    sCch    Act^^; 

Mcilon  202(J)(f)  or  323(b)  of  such  Act) 
Uicludlng  such  benefits  based  on  a  primary 
2?6UW3)  ^°""i,'lf  "'"ined  under^ctfo^ 
216(a)(3)  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  this 
section^  such  increase  shall  be  determine 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (3)(B)^ 
such  section  202(f).".  '-"lo,     oi 

.,  »'il-^ii°!!  201  (c)  (2)  of  Public  Law  93-56 
is  amended  by  striking  out     Mav  1974"  and 
inserting  ir  lieu  thereof  "Pebrukry  1974" 
«J'"H!!^*^°"  ^°"'*'  °^  ^^"c  Law  93-66  Is 
amended   by   striking  out   "December    ur74- 

t^el^eo^f  "^»L;S9%T"^  ^"'^  •"-"-«  "»  "- 

(f)  Section  a02(e)    of  the  Social  Securltv 

^1  ITT^""  ""''  '^'^'"8  at  the  endl^ereor 
the   following    new   paragraph: 

'(7)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  entitled 
to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  pavable  undfr 
h^  section  for  any  month  prl^'to  Janua" 
1973  Whose  benefits  were  not  redetermined 
under  section  102, g,  of  the  Social ^umv 
Amendments  of  1972.  such  benefltT.h.i, 
not  be  redetermined  pursuant  to  such  ^ 

ge°nera'\iL"i'  ^^  "^'^'"^^^  pursua.ut  7^; 
geaeral  benefit  increase  (as  defined  in  aer 
tlon  215(1)  (3))  or  any  Increase  In  l»n^ts 
made  under  or  pursuant  t^^tlon  2lXi 
including  for  this  purpose  the  Increase  nm' 
V Ided  effective  for  M^ch  1974  i  t^ouTh 
such  redetermination  had  been  made  "   ^ 

(g)  Section  202(f)   of  the  Social  Securltv 

?f  the^'^.?''!''  "^  •'"**"«  »^  '^'^  ^«d  there- 
of the   following   new  paragraph: 

tn^r^J^,  **?*  ""^  °^  *"  individual  entitled 

la^^^v!         J""  ""y  """^'^  P'"'°'-  to  Januarv 

1973  Whose  benefits  were  not  redetermined 
under  section  102(g)  of  the  See  la!  1^™? 
n'l^fT"'!^'^  °'  '"''2.  such  benefits  ran 
nnn  I'f*^.™*"**'  P^^^^nt  to  such  sec- 
tion, but  Shall  be  increased  pursuant  to 
an.v  general  benefit  Increase  (si  defined  In 
section   216(1)  (3)    or   any   Increase    in   Sen" 

2?Mn"'^n^nH'?'*"/''  P"^"«nt  to  section 
215(1).  including  for  this  purpose  the  In- 
creased provided  effective  for  March  1974 
as  though  such  redetermination  had  been 
made  " 

(h)(1)  Section  215(a)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•8,50"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•9,00" 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  bene- 
fits payable  for  months  after  February  1974 

(ii  In  the  case  of  an  individual  to  whom 
monthlv  benefits  are  payable  under  title 
n  of  the  Social   Security  Act   for  February 

1974  (without  the  application  of  section 
202(J)fl)  or  223(b)  of  such  Act),  and  to 
whom  section  202(m)  of  such  Act  is  ap- 
plicable for  such  month,  such  section  shall 
continue  to  be  applicable  to  such  benefits 
for  the  months  of  March  through  May  1974 
for  which  such  Individual  remains  the  only 
Individual  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  of  the  decreased  Insured  Individual, 

ELEVEN-PERCENT    INCKBASE    Ot    SOCIAL    SECURrTY 

BKKKrrrs 

Sec,  2,  (a)  Section  21 1 a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
■following: 
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"1 

II 

III 

IV 

»                "I                                        II 

III 

IV 

V 

(Piinarv 
iniMfMca 

(Primary 

insuranca 

Primary  iiiMrann 
bMtfM  undw  1939  Act. 
■tNMdttad) 

afftctlMtDT 

Sa^mk«< 
1972) 

(Avufat*  monlMy  «a(«) 

(Pnnnry 

insuranc* 

■mount) 

(Masimun 

tarml) 

banaht^ 

amount 
(Pnmary  iitsuranca          aftactiva  lor 
bonom  umJtr  1939  Act,      Saptambw 
as  modihad)                               1972) 

(Avarata  monttily  wait) 

(Primary 

insuranca 

amount) 

(Maiimum 

lamily 

baiiafiU> 

And  Mm 



maiimun 

Andlho 

amount  ol 

maumum 

"If  an  individual's 

onmary  mnranc* 
ixnahl  (IS  dvttr- 
Kinad  Hndtf 

Or  his 

pnmarr 

imuranca 

amount 

Or  his  ivarai* 
monthly  waia  (as 
dotarminod  aodor 

Tka  amount 

ralarrad  to 

in  tho 

koaotts 
payaMo(as 
pra»idad  tn 
soc203(«)) 

"It  an  individual 't                   Or  his 
prwaary  Inaaiaiiia                 pnmary 
baflolH(*adatsr-               mauranca 
minod  indar                          amount 
w«>«ut  (d))  i»-                (as  dotar. 

minod 

But  not            undor 

Or  his  avarata 
monthly  wat«(U 

The  amount 
ratarraA  to 

amayntof 

banoMs 

payabia  (as 

providad  in 

aoc  2Q3(a)> 

subsac  (d))  i»— 

(•sdMtr- 

minad 

under 

subsoc 

labsac.  (b))  is— 

pracadiai 

paratraphs 

or  this 

subnction 

af  hisimtoa 

andsoM- 

amploymanl 

incoma 

datarminad  under 
autMac(b))is 

in  the 

prscadlni 

parsfraphs 

ol  this 

on  the  basis 
of  his  wsfcs 

But  not 
mora 

But  not 
mora 

But  not 

and  sail- 

employment 

At  l«ast— 

than— 

(O)  is- 

Atloast— 

lha»- 

shall  bo- 

shall  bo- 

morv         aubsoc. 
•Afloart-         Own-       (c))is- 

Atlavt- 

mora 
than- 

satisaction 
ahailko- 

in«om» 
Shall  ba- 

J16.20 
16.  M 

$84  50 
85.80 

»76 
78 

893.80 
95  30 

$140.80 
143  00 

*240.10 

$418 

$421 

$26180 



Ji6  n" 

$77' 

$493  00 

16.  e 

17.60 

87  80 

n 

80 

97  50 

Ml  30 

242. 20 

422 

426 

26190 

499  40 

17.61 

18  40 

89.40 

81 

81 

99  30 

149.  00 

243  80 

477 

431 

770.70 

505  30 

1&41 

19.24 

91.00 

82 

83 

101   10 

151  70 

745  40 

432 

416 

272.40 

511.20 

19  » 

20.00 

92  90 

84 

85 

103  20 

154  80 

747  40 

437 

440 

274.70 

51150 

M.Ol 

20.64 

94  60 

86 

87 

105  10 

157  70 

248  90 

441 

445 

276. 90 

516.50 

20. 6& 

21.28 

96  20 

8B 

89 

106.80 

160  20 

250  60 

44« 

450 

27120 

519  40 

21  29 

21  81 

9«  10 

90 

90 

10*.  90 

163.  40 

252  50 

451 

454 

280  30 

521  70 

21  89 

22.28 

99  80 

91 

92 

110  80 

166  20 

254  10 

455 

459 

282  10 

524.60 

22  79 

22.68 

101.40 

93 

»4 

112.60 

169^00 

255  80 

460 

464 

7M  00 

527  50 

22. 6S 

23. 0« 

10100 

95 

96 

114  40 

171  60 

257  40 

465 

468 

785  80 

530. 00 

23.00 

23.44 

104  90 

97 

97 

116  50 

174  80 

259  40 

4(8 

473 

288.00 

532.80 

23.  *5 

2176 

106.70 

98 

99 

11150 

177  80 

260  90 

474 

478 

789  60 

535.80 

23.77 

24.20 

108.80 

100 

101 

120  80 

181  20 

2(2  (0 

479 

4*2 

791  50 

538  20 

24.21 

24.60 

110.30 

102 

132 

122  50 

183  80 

764  50 

4*3 

a7 

29160 

541.20 

24.61 

25.00 

112.10 

103 

104 

124  50 

18180 

2(6  to 

488 

492 

295.40 

544  10 

2S  01 

21U 

114  20 

106 

106 

126.80 

190  20 

267  80 

4*3 

496 

297  30 

5a  40 

25.49 

25.92 

116.00 

107 

107 

12180 

19120 

269.70 

497 

501 

299  40 

549.30 

25  93 

26.40 

117  90 

108 

109 

IX  90 

196.  40 

271  20 

502 

506 

301.10 

552.  20 

26.41 

26.94 

119  70 

110 

113 

132  90 

19*  40 

272.90 

507 

510 

103.90 

554  60 

26.95 

27.46 

121  40 

114 

118 

134  80 

202  20 

274  60 

511 

515 

304.9* 

557.50 

27.47 

2100 

123  30 

119 

122 

136  90 

205  40 

276  40 

5I( 

520 

306  90 

560.50 

28.01 

28.68 

125  10 

123 

127 

13190 

20*  40 

278  10 

521 

524 

308.70 

562  70 

2169 

29.25 

127  10 

128 

132 

141  10 

211  70 

279  80 

525 

529 

310  60 

565.70 

29  26 

29.68 

12180 

133 

136 

143  00 

214  50 

281  70 

530 

534 

312.70 

568.60 

29  69 

».36 

130.50 

137 

141 

144  90 

217  40 

283  20 

535 

538 

114.40 

571.00 

»  37 

30.92 

132  50 

142 

146 

147.  10 

220  70 

2S4  90 

539 

543 

316.  30 

571 9C 

JO.  93 

31  36 

134  30 

147 

150 

149.10 

221  70 

286  SO 

544 

518 

31140 

578.  8f' 

31.37 

32.00 

136  00 

151 

155 

151.00 

226  50 

288  40 

5« 

563 

320  20 

579.80 

32.01 

32  60 

13*  00 

156 

160 

153  20 

229  80 

290  10 

554 

556 

322.10 

581.5(1 

32.61 

3120 

139  70 

161 

164 

155.10 

232  70 

291  50 

557 

560 

32160 

583  9? 

33  21 

3188 

141  60 

165 

169 

157  20 

235  80 

/^                    293  10 
294.60 

561 

5(3 

325.40 

5*5.70 

3189 

34  50 

143.40 

170 

174 

159.20 

23190 

564 

567 

327.10 

588.00 

34  51 

35.00 

145  20 

175 

178 

161  20 

241  80 

1                       296  20 

5(8 

570 

328.80 

589  80 

35.01 

35.80 

147  20 

179 

183 

16140 

245  10 

J                        297  60 

571 

574 

330.40 

592  00 

35  81 

36  40 

14180 

181 

188 

165.20 

247  80 

t                       299  20 

575 

577 

332  20 

593  90 

36.41 

37  OB 

ISO  90 

189 

193 

167.50 

251  40 

'•**                       300  60 

578 

5(1 

333.70 

59110 

37  » 

37.60 

152  70 

191 

197 

169.50 

754  40 

302  20 

582 

514 

335  50 

597.90 

37  61 

3120 

154  40 

198 

202 

171  40 

257  10 

303  60 

585 

58* 

137.00 

600.30 

3121 

39.12 

I56l40 

203 

207 

W170 

260  60 

305.30 

589 

591 

338.90 

602  00 

39  13 

39  68 

158.20 

20* 

211 

175.  70 

263  60 

306  80 

597 

595 

340  60 

604  40 

39.69 

40.13 

I5B  80 

212 

216 

177.40 

266  10 

308  30 

596 

598 

342.30 

606.10 

40.34 

41.12 

161  80 

217 

221 

179  60 

269  40 

309  80 

599 

602 

34190 

60160 

41  13 

41.76 

16160 

772 

225 

181.60 

272  40 

311  30 

603 

605 

345.60 

610.  30 

41   77 

42  44 

155  50 

226 

230 

183  80 

275  70 

312  80 

606 

609 

347  30 

612.50 

42.45 

4120 

167  30 

231 

235 

185  80 

77170 

314  40 

(10 

(12 

349  00 

614.40 

43.21 

43  76 

163.40 

236 

23* 

18110 

7*2.20 

315  90 

613 

616 

350.70 

61170 

43.  n 

U  44 

171  00 

240 

244 

189  90 

2*6  20 

317  40 

617 

620 

352  40 

619  10 

44  45 

44  88 

172  70 

245 

249 

191   70 

292  10 

31190 

(21 

623 

354.00 

(2180 

44.81 

45.60 

174.80 

250 

253 

194  10 

291  K) 

320  40 

674 

627 

355.70 

623  20 

176.60 

754 

25* 

19110 

302.(0 

321  90 

(78 

630 

357  40 

(25  30 

178  10 

75* 

263 

197  70 

30*  40 

323  40 

631 

634 

35S.00 

62140 

180  20 

7M 

2S7 

200.10 

311 10 

125  00 

635 

637 

3(0  80 

631  30 

182.00 

2a 

272 

202. 10 

319  00 

326  60     » 

d* 

641 

3(2.60 

634  40 

183  90 

773 

777 

204.20 

124  80 

328  00 

642 

644 

364  10 

637. 20 

185  70 

778 

2*1 

20120 

329  50 

329  60 

645 

6a 

166  90 

640.30 

ir  50 

2*2 

28* 

20120 

335  40 

331  00 

64* 

(62 

K7  50 

64110 

189  50 

2»7 

291 

21140 

341  30 

332  00 

651 

666 

1(160 

645.00 

191  10 

292 

295 

212.20 

345.90 

312  90 

6S7 

mo 

3(8.(0 

6a.  70 

•93  10 

296 

106 

214.40 

351  70 

334  10 

6(1 

6(5 

370.90 

649.10 

194  90 

Ml 

IBt 

21140 

357  60 

315  30 

6(( 

670 

372  70 

651.40 

l96  60 

306 

188 

21130 

1(2  40 

116  50 

671 

675 

373  60 

(53.70 

»160 

310 

314 

220.50 

3(120 

137  70 

676 

(to 

374  90 

658.10 

too  30 

315 

3M 

2Zr40 

374  10 

11(.90 

ttl 

m 

37*20 

86140 

202  00 

320 

323 

224.30 

371*0 

140.10 

6*6 

690 

377.60 

660.70 

204  00 

n4 

328 

22t  50 

384  70 

141  10 

(81 

695 

37190 

663  10 

»5  80 

329 

m 

22150 

BO  50 

142  50 

686 

700 

1*0  20 

665  40 

M7  90 

334 

317 

230.80 

395  20 

143  70 

701 

705 

381  60 

667.70 

20*  40 

338 

342 

23^50 

401  00 

344  90 

70( 

710 

382  90 

670.00 

211  20 

343 

347 

234.50 

40190 

346  10 

711 

715 

3*4  20 

672.40 

21130 

3a 

351 

211*0 

411  50 

147  30 

716 

770 

3*5  60 

674.70 

21S.0O 

SS2 

356 

21170 

417  40 

3W  50 

771 

775 

3*190 

677.00 

217  BO 

357 

3(1 

240  90 

42130 

349.70 

776 

730 

11*^20 

679  40 

211  TO 

ac2 

3(5 

242  80 

42100 

350  90 

711 

735 

181.(0 

581.70 

720  40 

366 

no 

244  70 

433  8* 

352.10 

736 

740 

1*0.90 

6*4.00 

222  40 

371 

375 

246.90 

43*  60 

353  30 

741 

745 

392  70 

6*6  40 

724  70 

376 

379 

2W  90 

444  50 

154  50 

746 

750 

303.50 

6*170 

726.2* 

a* 

m 

251.10 

450  30 

155  50 

751 

755 

394.70 

690.70 

727*0 

m 

MB 

252  90 

45110 

156  50 

756 

760 

105.80 

692  60 

229.60 

MB 

m 

254  90 

4(0  *0 

157  50 

761 

765 

386  (0 

594.60 

731  60 

SM 

38* 

257  10 

4(170 

35*  50 

766 

770 

398  00 

696.50 

733  30 

3B9 

403 

258  00 

472  60 

359  50 

771 

775 

399  10 

698.50 

735.40 

404 

407 

261  30 

477  2p 
4*3  10 

360  50 

776 

7*0 

400  20 

700  30 

736.90 

408 

412 

263  00 

161  50 

7*1 

785 

401  30 

702  30 

73160 

413 

417 

2*4  90 

4*190 

K2  50 
163  50 

7*6 
791 

790 
795 

402  40 

403  50 

704  20 
706.20 
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IV 
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payaWa  (as 

pnmary  insurance 
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Or 
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subsoc. 
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Atlaast- 

Bian- 

shall  b»- 

shall  ba- 

$165  SO 

$796 

$800 

$404.60 

$70110 

365.50 

801 

805 

405.80 

710.10 

366.50 

806 

810 

406  90 

712.00 

167.50 

811 

815 

40*00 

714.00 

368.50 

816 

820 

409.10 

715.90 

369.50 

821 

(25 

410.70 

717.90 

370.50 

826 

830 

411.30 

719.80 

371  50 

831 

835 

412.40 

721  80 

372.50 

836 

840 

41150 

72170 

37150 

841 

845 

414.60 

725.  70 

374.50 

846 

850 

415.70 

727.50 

375  50 

851 

855 

416.90 

729.50 

376.50 

856 

860 

418  00 

731.40 

377.50 

861 

•65 

419.  10 

73140 

37150 

866 

870 

420.  20 

735.30 

379.50 

871 

875 

421.30 

737.30 

380  SO 

876 

880 

422.40 

739.20 

381.50 

881 

885 

42150 

741.  20 

382.50 

886 

890 

442.60 

743.  10 

383.50 

891 

895 

425.70 

745.10 

384.50 

896 

900 

426.80 

747.00 

385  50 

901 

905 

428.00 

749.00 

3*6  50 

906 

910 

429.10 

750.90 

387.50 

911 

915 

430.20 

752  90 

388.50 

916 

920 

431.30 

754.70 

389  50 

921 

925 

432  40 

756.70 

390  50 

926 

930 

43150 

758.50 

191.50 

931 

935 

434.60 

780  60 

392.50 

936 

940 

435. 70 

762.50 

193  50 

941 

945 

436.80 

764.50 

194.50 

9a 

950 

437.90 

766.40 
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IV 


(Primary 

insuranca 

amount) 


(Maximum 

family 

bansAts) 

Ar>d  the 
maiimum 

imount  0* 


Ifanintfividuars 

Or  his 

.  iiaf.f  :  ,>« 

primary  insuranca 
benefit  (as  detar- 

pnmary 

Or  his  averaje 

The  amount 

pUtftOeG  ..'. 

insuranca 

monthly  waje  (as 
determined  under 

referred  to 

s«c.  203(a)) 

mined  under 

amount 

in  tha 

on  tha  basis 

sobsae.  (d))  i»- 

(as  dalar- 

minod 
under 

sabsac  (b))  is— 

prw««nc 

of  his  wai*! 

and  sail- 
em  pwymaot 

Butnot 

But  not 

more 

subsac. 

mora 

subsection 

income 

At  least—          than— 

(c))  is- 

Af  laajt—          than— 

shall  bo- 

shall  ba- 

$395.50 

$951               $955 

$439.10 

$7(140 

396.50 

956                960 

440.20 

770.30 

397.50 

961                 965 

Ml.  30 

772.  30 

398.50 

966                970 

442.  40 

774. 20 

399.50 

971                 975 

Ml  50 

77120 

400.50 

976                980 

444.60 

778.00 

401.50 

981                985 

445.70 

780  00 

402.50 

986                990 

446.80 

781.90 

403.50 

991                 995 

447  90 

78190 

404.50 

996             1.000 

449.00 

785.80 

1.001             1005 

450.00 

787  50 

1.006             1.010 

451  00 

789.30 

1.011             1.015 

452  00 

791.00 

1.016             1.020 

453.00 

792.80 

1.021             1025 

454.00 

794.50 

1.026             1,030 

455.00 

79110 

1.031             1.035 

456.00 

79100 

- 

1.036             1.040 

457.00 

799.80 

1,041              1045 

458  00 

801  50 

l.Oa             1050 

454.00 

803  30 

1.051              1.055 

460.00 

805.00 

1.056             1060 

ai.oo 

80180 

1.061             1.06S 

4(2  00 

808  50 

1,066             1.070 

463.00 

810  30 

1.071              1.075 

464.00 

812  00 

1,076             1080 

465.00 

(11*0 

1.0*1             1.085 

466.00 

815.50 

1.086             1.090 

a?.  00 

117.30 

1.091              1095 

4(1 0* 

819.  to 

1.096             1.100 

4«*.*0 

«20.*0- 

(b)(1)  EtTectlve  June  1,  1974,  sections  M7 
and  338  of  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "$58.00"  wherever  It 
appr^r^  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
lark'f  -  '  »'^4  40  or  the  amount  most  recently 
estft'  ;.  .p  :  in  lieu  thereof  undp-  w-tion  316 
(1)  a;,  1  rjy  striking  out  "*29  i"  J.  nererer 
It  »;  ,-"Hr<  a. id  Inserting  In  Ueu  '-t.ereot  "the 
lar^pr  '  »  (2  20  or  the  amount  moet  recently 
esta-lisi  ed  in  lieu  thereof  under  section  315 
(1)". 

(3)  Section  203U\  r4i  nf  Fhihllr  I.nw  93-336 
Is  hereby  rep<-  H  >■•'* 

(c)  The  an.p:  i1;i  e  ■  :i.ade  *jy  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  req>ect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  i'T  \!h.  :  '"4,  and 
with  re^>ect  to  lump-sun.  Af^::.  pavment.'' 
under  section  301(11  of  such  Act  In  th*-  -av 
of  deaths  occurring  after  such  month 

(d)  Be^-\  2a3(a)(3)  of  Public  Law  92- 
338  Is  an.p  rlPd  by  striking  out  "January  1, 
1975"  In  s..!->:  .^.-aK-raphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
and  Inserts. ^  ;eu  thereof  In  e«ch  In- 
stance "June  1,  1974". 

MODinCATlON    or    COST-Or-LrvlNG    BKNFH: 
INCftXASC    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Clause  (I)  of  Mction  3l5flWl) 
(A)  of  the  Social  Security    ■    •   ,-  a:   *     i.-<i  to 
read   as   follows:    "(I)    the    ~A.r:  lar     ,    »^— ^i" 
ending  on  March  31  of  each  \'"^r  a'*--      '4 
or". 

(b»  Clause  (11)  of  section  316(1)  duB) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In 
which  a  law  ar.d  a  ;  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing In  lien  ■  p-p  '  If  In  the  year  prior  to 
such  vf»ar  a  a  J.  .a.^  r-,t^-  p.iaoted  providing 
a  ge:,p-T»  :^  p".T  •  'o«_v>  .:dP'  this  title  cr 
If  111  '  A-:.  priT  vp.ir  s  ,.  ,•  a  i,-e:,prR,  '!*••, eflt 
lncy^*sp     :>**<  '  iriiP.^    p^p*.  '  ; '.  p      ,*     c; 

(C)  .Sr--:  2:5ll)  (2)  (A)  (I)  of  such  Act 
ts  amendf-1  n .  striking  out  "1874"  and  Insert- 
ing in  ueu  tnereof  "1975".  and  by  •trtklng 


^ 


out  "and  to  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph". 

Id  I  Section  316(1)  (3)  (A)  (11)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such  base  quarter" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  ba.-^e  ^-lar- 
ter  In  any  year"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "January  ^1  ite  :<exi 
calendar  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  of  such  year";  and 

(3)   by  striking  out  "(subject  to  8ubp,^:h 
graph  (E) )". 

(e)  Section  316(1)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Mav".  and  by  striking  out  "(subject  to  sub- 
pa-a^raph   (E))". 

•  Section  316(1)  (3)  (C)(U)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  or  before  Au- 
gust 15  of  such  calendar  year"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "within  30  dRv=  af-pr  the  cloaf 
of  such  quarter". 

f  Section  315(1)  (3)  (D)  of  such  Act  U 
aji.pr.dec;  by  Striking  out  "on  c*  before  No- 
vember 1  of  s'  "^  -aV'.'iR'  -."•ar  ■  and  '.nsen- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereor  w.i;.;.--  4,";  days  after  the 
close  of  such  quarter". 

(h)  Section  316(1)  (3)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  strlklr.c  '   ;'  '•"ipara^raph     E' 

(I)     For    purpose^       r     m"^!u,:.s    203(fi(8i 
315(1)  (1)  (B),  and  2;10  a     of  the  fV>cia;  S*'  ■; 
rlty  Act,  the  increaj^  ;r.  "x-neftt-s  provided  '  v 
section  2  of  this  Act  sha"   be     onsidered  a: 
increase  under  section   2:5  :        r    --he   '^x  la. 
Security  Act. 

(J)(l)  Section  330(a)  of  ?  rh  A  •  > 
amer.d 

A  »  V  srllclng  out  "with  the  Srs-  -nonth 
of  the  calendar  year"  ar)d  ;■  .'^pri  ;:.g  ;.-.  lieu 
thereof  "with  the  June      ar.rt 

(■B>   by  .'trlk-.r.,'  •     •       a,.,-,^-  -j'th  the  p-\r 
llcatlon   of   si'-h    benefit    ir.rrease  a."   rr^u'j-f^l 
'-■■:    VM-:    n    *^:5(1)(3)  (D))"   SLr,rt    ^-    str'.kv  . 


out  "(unless  such  increase  In  benefits  Is  pre- 
vented from  becoming  effective  by  secion 
216(i)(3)(E)) ". 

(3)  Section  330(c)  of  such  Act  ..=  anip:  ne-: 
by  striking  out   "the  first  month      a:..; 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  June". 

Ik)  111  Section  a03(f)  (8)  (A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(A)  Whenever  the  Se^  ret.«xy  pursuant  to 
<<eK;tlon  316(1)  increases  berieflts  e''pt:-.e  ^ith 
the  month  of  June  follow.ne  a  o^js!-   t-;:v!ng 

romputatK)!!  Q':a,'-pr  hp  sha".:  ai."^  ie'.<-rm.:.p 
and  publish  ;r:  the  FVde.'-a;  R^tister  (.•  ;r  t>p 
fore  .N''>vprnt>e.-  :  c'  t.he  a.pndar  vear  •..-.  which 
such  quarter  occirs  a  new  exempt  ar:,;.unt 
wh:'-h  shah  be  elective  unless  such  new 
e;cerr.pt  amount  Is  prevented  from  becommiT 
pfeciive  bT  subparagraph  iCi  o'.  this  para- 
graph »".th  rf-sp*-r'  to  any  Individuals  "ax- 
ab.e  yeaj  wh.r.'-.  p:.d.>>  aJter  the  -aiei.dar  "a- 
In  which  su  h  benpft:  mcrea-v  L"  ef7e<~t:\p  ;>? 
In  the  "ase  of  an  mdividua.  who  dies  d  ..-m^ 
the  riiendax  year  after  i.he  aiendar  vea_-  ,;. 
whi^h  the  bei.ef.*  i".~.rpav*  i.«  pTe^^f.-.p  wit.^ 
rpspect  to  au^h  ii.dr.udia:?  taxa'ue  vear 
which  encts.  upoii  nib  death,  during  sucti 
yew),". 

f2)  Section  303(f)(8)(B)  of  suoh  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "no  later  than  Au- 

^  ust  ".5  of  such  year"  and  '.nsertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "within  30  days  after  the  cloee  of  the 

base    quarter    i  as   defined    m    section    ::5<1) 
A  '  I   In  such  vear" 

iS)    Section  203ifii8     '"  .,-   .in.n.r.ru   by 

striking  out  "or  l>rovld;ng   a  pprera,     *:.eflt 

increase  under  this.  •'■>  aj«  ::e*i-,e-i  :.  ip<-- 
tlon  315    :      3 


See     4        a 

lAv  93-66   li  ainetided 
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(21  Section  2ll(aiilHA)  of  Public  Law 
93-«<J  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  "(•780  In 
the  cue  of  any  period  prior  to  July  1974) 

(bi  Effective  with  respect  to  payment*  for 
months  after  June  1974 — 

(!>  section  IBlKawiXA)  and  section  1611 
(b)  (li  of  the  Social  Security  Act  laa  enacted 
by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
menta  of  1972  and  amended  bv  section  210  of 
Public  Law  93-«6i  are  each  amended  bv 
striking  out  •  tl.sao-  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'tusa   ; 

<a»  section  lflll(a)(a)(A)  and  section  1611 

( b  H  a »  of  such  Act  ( as  so  enacted  and  amend. 

ed)     are    each    amended     by    strlklag    ou: 

"$2,520       and     Inserting     In     lieu     thereof 

•2ea«-.   and 

(3)  section  ail(a)(l)(A)  of  P\itl\c  Law 
93-66  (as  amended  by  sutwectlon  iaM2)  of 
this   section)    is    anMnded    by    striking   out 

$840"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -tSli" 

INCBKAaS     IN     BAKNINCS     BASS 

Sec.  5   (a)(1)  Section  a00ia)(8)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  .s  amended  by  strtking  out 
•12.600       and     Inserting     m     lieu     thereof 

(2)  Section  ail(b)(l)(H)  of  auch  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  «U600"  «nd  in- 
sert:ng  in  lieu  thereof  "tlS  200  • 

i3t  Sections  213(a)(ai(lli  and  213(a» 
•  aiail)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  •  tia.eoO"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $13,200" 

(4)  Section  2l5(ei(l)  i?  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '  »12eOO'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ••$13,200 

(bxn  Section  1402(bl  ( 1 1  i  H)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Cde  of  1954  (relating  to  defi- 
nition of  self-employment  Income  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••$12.600'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof   •113.200  ■ 

i2»  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
raid  after  1973.  section  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  bv  striking  out  the  dollar 
amount  each  place  It  appears  therein  and 
i.-^-sertUig  In  lieu  thereof  'tlS.aoo^ 

i3i  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3122  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strU- 
Ing  out  the  dollar  amount  and  Insertim:  in 
!leu  thereof   •813200*" 

(41  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1973  section  3125  of  s\ich 
Code  IS  amended  bv  striking  out  the  dollar 
amount  each  place  it  appears  in  subsections 
lai.  (b).  and  to  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof     tiSJZOO' 

i5»  Section  «413<c)(n  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  emolovment 
tajtesi  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  ••»ia«X)' 
each  pl.ace  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
ther-of     113.300  • 

i6.  Section  6413ic)  (2)  i  A)  of  such  Code 
'relating  to  rf-funds  of  emplorment  taxes  In 
;he  case  of  Federal  emplovees)  is  amended 
by  striking  cut  sneoo-  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '  »l3.aoo  ' 

iTi  Effecuve  with  respect  to  taxable  vears 
be«r.nlng  a.'ter  1973.  section  66M(d)i2i(B) 
(11.  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  bv  In- 
divid jal  to  pav  estimated  Income  tax)  Is 
am-r.ded  bv  strtking  out  the  dollar  amount 
a.td    :r.sert!ni?   m   heu   thereof     •13  200- 

c.  Section  230IC)  of  the  Social  Securltv 
A-t  IS  amended  by  strtking  out  ••12.600  and 
lr..*rti.rK   in   Ueu   thereof     •IS.aoO' 

tdi    Paragraphs    (2i(C).    i3)(C)      (4)(C) 
■j[''l;''"C(   of  section  203(b)   of  Public  Law 
9C-3?6    are   each    amended    by    strtking   out 
■»!2  900       and     Inserting     in     lieu     thereof 
S:3  2'^" 

•1  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
et-er.-  subsection  (a)(4<  shaU  apply  only 
w;-n  T'sryrri  'o  remuneration  n»|<i  sf^r  and 
?»»aMe  vesr»  beginning  after.  1973  The 
■  me-<rmer.ta  made  by  subsection  iaU4) 
».'ial  atwir  with  respect  to  calendar  vears 
a.''»r  1^3 

'  The  amendments  made  bv  thl*  section 
:-'  nr-r  isi-.ns  of  the  Social  .Security  Art.  the 
Ii.-err.al  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  Public 
Lj.*.   92  336  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  to 


such  provisions  as  amended  by  section  203  of 
Public  Law  9»-6« 

CHANCCa    IK    TAX    SCHEOCtES 

Sec  6  (a)(1)  Section  3101(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of  oid-age. 
sur\lvor«.  and  disability  instirance)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(4)  with  reapect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall 
be  4  85  percent; 

••(5)  with  respsct  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1974  through  aoiO 
the  rate  shall  be  4  95  percent:  and 

'•(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  2010,  the  rate  shall  be  5  95 
percent." 

(2)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disabllltv  insurance) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following 

(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be 
4  85  percent; 

■(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1974  throuph  2010  the 
rate  shall  be  4  95  percent:  and 

•  1 6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  2010.  the  rate  shall  be  5  95  per- 
cent • 

(b»  (1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self-emplovmsnt  In- 
come for  purposes  of  hospital  insurance)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (5)  and  inj=erting  in  lievi  thereof  the 
fallowing : 

12)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  vear  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1972.  and  before 
January  1.  1974.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
I  0  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment   Income    for   such    taxable   year: 

(3)  In  the  ease  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
slnnlng  after  December  31.  1973  and  before 
January    1.    1878.   the   Ux  shall   be  equal   to 

0  90  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment   InoooM    for   such    taxable    year; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  any  laxabie  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1977.  and  before 
January   1.    1981.   the   tax   shall   be  equal   to 

1  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  aelf-em- 
p;oyment  Income  for  such  taxable  year. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1980  and  be- 
fore January  1  1966.  the  tax  shall  be  equal 
to  1  35  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year, 
and 

(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31  1985.  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  150  percent  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year  " 

(2t  Secuon  3101(b)  of  such  Cod*  (relating 
:o  rate  of  tax  on  emplovees  for  purposes  of 
hospital  insurance)  Ls  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2i  through  lo)  and  Inscrt- 
Lng  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnst 

■(2)  with  respect  to  wagck  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  sliall  be 
1  0  percent. 

(3  I  with  respect  to  wages  re.-elved  during 
the  calendar  years  1974  through  1977.  the 
rate  shall  be  0.90  percent; 

(4i  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1978  through  1980.  the 
rate  shall  be  I  10  percent; 

■■(5i  with  respect  to  waees  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1981  through  1985  the  rate 
shall  be  1  35  percent    and 

(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1985.  the  rate  shall  be  1  50 
percent   ' 

(3i  Section  3111  (bi  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  piupoaes  ot 
hospital  insurance)  is  amended  by  striking 
ci;t  paragraphs  i2i  through  (5)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
■•i2i  with  respect  to  waues  paid  during  the 
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calendar    year    1973.    the    rate    shall    be    10 
percent; 

■•(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1974  through  1977.  the  rate 
shall  be  0  90  percent) ; 

■•(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  yvara  1978  through  1980.  tha 
rate  shall  be  1  10  percent 

(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1981  through  1985.  the  rate 
shall  be  1  35  percent    and 

■(6)  with  respect  to  wagee  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1986.  the  rate  shall  be  ISO  per- 
cent. . 

(c|  The  amendment  made  by  subasction 
(b)  (1)  shall  apply  only  with  res;  ect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  Deceml  er  31.  1973 
The  remaimng  ameiulments  ma  le  by  this 
section  ahall  apply  o;ily  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31.   1973. 

ALLOCATTOM     TO     DtSABIUTT     INStTKANCS     T«UST 
PTTND 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  aoi  (b)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•■(E)"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
'•which  wages'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  '•(B)  11  per  centum  of  the 
wages  I  as  so  denned)  paid  after  December  31. 
1972.  and  before  January  1,  1974.  and  so  re- 
ported. (P)  1  15  per  centum  of  the  wages 
(as  so  defined)  paid  after  December  31.  1973. 
and  before  January  1,  1978.  and  so  reported. 
(O)  1  a  par  centum  of  the  wa«rs  (as  so  de- 
nned) paid  after  December  31.  1977.  and  be- 
fore January  1.  1981.  and  so  reported.  (H) 
1.3  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  denned) 
paid  after  December  31.  1980.  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986.  and  so  reported,  d)  14  per 
centum  of  the  wages  las  so  dettned)  paid 
after  Deeemt>er  31,  1985.  and  t)efore  Jan- 
uary 1.  aoil.  and  so  reported,  and  (J)  17 
per  centum  of  the  wages  i  as  so  denned)  paid 
after  December  31.  2010.  and  so  reported, 
which  wages^'. 

(bl  Section  aoi(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •(£)'  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  'which  self-emplay- 
ment  income"  and  Iniiertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following  '  (E)  0.795  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  self-employment  Income 
(as  so  defined)  so  rep.rted  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1972.  and 
before  January  1.  1974.  (P)  0  815  ol  1  per 
centiim  of  the  amount  of  self-employment 
Income  (as  so  defined)  as  reported  for  any 
taxabl?  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1973.  and  before  January  1,  1978.  (O)  0.850 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self-em- 
pl.>yment  Income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  vear  beplnnlng  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1977.  and  before  January  1.  1981.  (H) 
0.920  ot  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self- 
eiiiploymer.t  Income  (as  so  desired)  so  re- 
port'Sd  for  any  taxable  vear  beginning  after 
December  31.  1980,  a;.d  before  January  1. 
1986.  ( 1 )  0  990  of  1  per  ce.  turn  of  the  amount 
of  self-emoloyment  income  in*  so  defined)  so 
reported  for  any  ta-vable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1985.  and  before  January  1. 
2011  and  i.D  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  self-employment  income  (as  so  defined) 
so  reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  2010.  which  self-employ- 
ment Income" 

EuciBU-rrr    or    supplemental   sEctmrrr    in- 
come  aCCIPIKNTS   rriR   FOOD   STAMPS 

Sfc  8.  (a)(1)  Sectl.  n  3ie)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  H  anvnded  effective  only 
for  the  6-month  period  t)egh'ir>lng  January  1. 
1974  to  read  as  it  did  before  amendment  by 
Public  Law  92-fl03  and  P,;bllc  Law  W-86,  but 
wl'h  the  addition  of  th»»  followl  ig  new  sen- 
tence at  the  en-l  thereof-  •■Ft>r  The  6-month 
per1->d  beginning  January  1.  1974  no  Indi- 
vidual who  recelvei  •upplemental  security  In- 
come benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
9e.~urlty  Act.  State  supplementarv  paymenu 
described  in  section  1616  of  su€h  Act.  or  pay- 
m'-.its  of  t^.e  type  referro-l  t-i  In  section  212 
ai  of  Public  Law  93-66  shall  be  considered 
t7  be  a  member  of  a  household  cr  an  elderly 
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person  for  purposes  of  this  Act  for  any  month 
during  such  period,  if,  for  such  month,  such 
Individual  resides  in  a  State  which  provides 
State  suppleme.itary  payments  (A)  of  the 
type  described  In  section  iei6(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  and  (Bj  the  level  of  which 
has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  have  been  specif- 
ically Increased  so  as  to  Include  the  bonus 
value  of  food   stamps. •' 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  Public  Law  93-86  shall 
not  be  effective  for  the  e-month  period  be- 
ginning January  1.  1974. 

(b)(1)  Section  4(c)  of  Public  Law  93-86 
shall  not  be  effective  for  the  8-month  period 
beginning  January  1.  1974. 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  416  of 
the  Act  of  October  31.  1949  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 411(g)  of  Public  Law  92-603)  Bhail  not 
bj  effective  for  the  6-month  period  beginning 
January  1.  1974. 

(3)  For  the  e-month  period  beginning 
January  1,  1974.  no  individual,  who  receives 
s'loplemental  security  Income  benefits  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  State 
supplementary  payments  described  In  section 
1616  of  such  Act.  or  payments  of  the  tjrpe 
referred  to  In  section  212(8)  of  Ptibllc  Law 
P3-r.«.  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  member  of 
a  household  for  any  purp>oae  of  the  tooA  dla- 
tr.bvitlon  program  for  families  under  section 
32  of  Ptibllc  Law  74-390.  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any  other  law. 
fcr  any  month  during  such  period,  if.  for 
such  month,  such  Individual  resides  In  a 
State  which  provides  State  supplementary 
payments  (A)  of  the  type  described  In  sec- 
tion 1616(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
iB)  the  level  of  which  has  been  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  have  been  sjaeclfically  increased  so  as 
to  Include  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps. 

(C)  For  purpof^s  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  3(e)   of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 

(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) and  subsections  ib)(3)  and  (f)  of  this 

e-tlon.  the  level  of  State  supplementary 
piyment  under  section  1616(a)  shall  be 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  specifi- 
cally increased  so  as  to  Include  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps  ( 1 )  onlv  If.  prior  to 
October  1.  1973.  the  State  has' entered  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  or  taken 
other  positive  steps  which  demonstrate  Its 
Inter.tlon  to  provide  supplementary  pay- 
ments under  section  1616(a)  at  a  level  which 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  maximum  level  which 
can  be  determined  under  section  401(b)(1) 
of  the  Sorlal  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
and  which  Is  such  that  the  limitation  on 
State  fiscal  liability  under  section  401  does 
r.^s'j'.t  1  ;  a  reductloi  In  the  amount  which 
wo'ild  otherwise  be  payable  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  State,  and  (2)  only  with  respect  to 
such  months  as  the  State  may.  at  Its  option 
elect 

(di  Section  401(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curtty  Amendmenu  of  1972  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  the  wcrti  "ex'- 
ceel"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "a  pay- 
me  It  level  modlfi»tlon  (as  defined  In  para- 
praoh  (2)  of  this  subsection)  with  respect 
to  such  plans" 

(e)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(di  shall  be  effective  only  for  the  6-month 
period  b-trlnnlng  January  1.  1974.  except  that 
such  amendment  shall  rot  during  such  pe- 
riod, be  effective  In  any  State  which  provides 
suptjlementary  payments  of  the  type  de- 
scribed In  section  lfll6(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  the  level  of  which  has  bee.T 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  specifi- 
cally increased  so  as  to  Include  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps. 

INDnriDUAt.*  DEEMED  TO  BE  DISABLED  TtN'DER  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  SFCtTIITT  INCOME  PROGRAM 

Sec  9  Section  1614(a)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  cf 
subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 


■■(£)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D),  an  In- 
dividual shall  also  be  considered  to  be  dis- 
abled for  purposes  of  this  title  if  he  is  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  as  defined 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIV 
or  XVI  as  In  effect  for  October  1972  and 
received  aid  under  such  plan  (on  the  basLs 
of  disability)  for  December  1973  (and  for  at 
least  one  month  prior  to  July  1973).  so  long 
as  he  Is  continuously  disabled  as  so  defined." 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECtTErTT  INCOME  RECIPIENT 
LIVING  IN  AU>  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT 
CHILOaXN    HOUSEHOLD 

Skc.  10.  (a)  Section  212(a)  (3)  (A)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-66  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (D)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraphs  (b)  and  (E)". 

(b)  Section  212(a)  (3)  of  Public  Law  93-66 
18  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(E)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who. 
for  December  1973  lived  as  a  member  of  a 
family  unit  other  members  of  which  re- 
ceived aid  (In  the  form  of  money  payments) 
under  a  Slate  plan  of  a  State  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
such  State  at  Its  option,  may  (subject  to 
clause  (11)1  reduce  such  individual's  De- 
cember 1973  Income  (as  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B)  )  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cause  the  supplementary  pay- 
ment (referred  to  In  paragraph  (2|  )  payable 
to  such  Individual  for  January  1974  or  any 
month  thereafter  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  total  income  of  such 
Individual  (and  of  the  members  of  such 
family  unit)  for  any  month  after  December 
1973  does  not  exceed  the  total  Income  of  such 
individual  (and  of  the  members  of  such 
family  unit)  for  December  1973. 

"(11)  The  amount  of  the  reducton  (under 
clause  (1)  )  of  any  Individual  s  December  1973 
income  shall  not  be  in  an  amount  which 
would  cause  the  supplementary  payment  (re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2))  payable  to  such 
individual  to  be  reduced  below  the  amount 
of  such  supplementary  payment  which  would 
be  payable  to  such  individual  If  he  had.  for 
the  month  of  December  1973  not  lived  In  a 
family  members  of  which  were  receiving  aid 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  had  had  no  Income  for  such 
month  other  than  that  received  as  aid  or  as- 
slsUnce  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
tiUe  I.  X.  XIV.  or  X\T  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  ■" 

CONTINUATION  OP  CERTAIN  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  If  any  State  (other  than  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam)  has  any  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  project  (referred  to 
m  section  1116  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  — 

il)  which  (prior  to  October  1.  1973)  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  for 
a  period  which  ends  on  or  after  December  31. 
1973.  as  being  a  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  authortty  conferred  upon  him  by  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  such  section  1115  will 
be  exercised,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  which 
Federal  financial  participation  would  (except 
for  the  provisions  of  this  section)  be  denied 
or  reduced  on  account  of  the  enactment  of 
section  301  of  the  Social  Securltv  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

then,  for  any  period  (after  December  31. 
1973)  with  respect  to  which  such  project  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  F^ederal  financial 
participation  In  the  costs  of  such  project 
shall  be  continued  in  like  manner  as  if— 

(3)  such  section  301  had  not  been  enacted, 
and 

(4)  such  StaU  (for  the  month  of  January 
1974  and  any  month  thereafter)  continued 
to  have  in  effect  the  State  plan  (approved 
under  title  XVI)  which  was  in  effect  for  the 
month  of  October  1973.  or  the  State  plans 
(approved  under  titles  I.  X.  and  XIV  of  the 


Social  Security  Act)  which  were  in  effect  for 
such  month,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  With  respect  to  IncUvlduals— 

( 1 )  who  are  partlclpwmts  in  any  project  to 
which  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  are 
applicable,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  whom  supplemental 
security  Income  beneflu  are  (or  would,  ex- 
cept for  their  participation  In  such  project, 
be)  payable  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  or  who  meet  the  requirements 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  the  State  in  which 
such  project  is  conducted  (as  such  State 
plan  was  in  effect  for  July  1973). 

the  Secretary  may  waive  such  requirements 
of  title  XVI  of  such  Act  (as  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972)  to  such  extent  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  the  successful  opveratlon  of 
such  project. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  has 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary tmder  section  1616  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (or  which  Is  deemed,  under  section 
212(d)  of  Public  Law  93-66.  to  have  en- 
tered into  such  an  agreement),  then,  of  the 
costs  of  any  project  of  such  State  will  restiect 
to  which  there  Is  (solely  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a))  Federal  finan- 
cial participation,  the  non-Federal  share 
thereof  shall — 

( 1 )  be  paid,  from  time  to  time,  to  such 
State  by  the  Secretary,  arMl 

(2)  shall  for  purposes  of  section  1616(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  section  401 
of  the  Social  Security  .^aendments  of  1972, 
be  treated  in  like  rn^Krer  as  if  such  non- 
Federal  share  were  ?jTpplementary  payments 
made  by  the  SecreOfiry  on  behalf  of  such 
State  pursuant  to  suth  agreement 

SOCIAL     SERVICES     RECfLATIONS     POSTPONED 

Sec  12.  (ai  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  no 
regulation  and  no  modification  of  any  regula- 
tion, promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  after  January  1.  1973, 
shall  be  effective  for  any  period  which  begins 
prior  to  January  1.  1975.  if  (and  insofar  as) 
such  regulation  or  mcxllflcatlon  of  a  regula- 
tion p>ertalns  (directly  or  Indirectly)  to  the 
provisions  of  law  contained  In  scctlcns  3  (ai 
(4)  (A).  402  (a)  (19)  (G).403  (a)  (3i  (A). 
603  (a)  (1)  (A).  1C03  (al  (3)  <A).  1403  (a) 
(3)  (A),  or  1603  (a)  (4)  (A),  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(hi  (1)  The  provisions  of  sub.<ecilon  lal 
5hall  not  be  applicable  to  anv  regulation 
relating  to  ""scope  cf  programs".  If  such  regu- 
lation Is  Identical  (except  as  provided  In 
the  succeeding  sentence)  to  the  provisions  cf 
section  221.0  of  the  regulations  (relating  to 
socIpI  services)  pro"oosed  bv  the  SeTetar>-  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  May  1. 
1973  There  shall  be  deleted  frcm  the  first 
sentence  of  subse'-tlon  (b)  of  .«^v;-h  section 
221.0  the  phrase  "meets  all  the  applicable  re- 
qu1rem»nts  of  this  part  and"^. 

(C!  The  orovislcns  of  subsection  (at  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  re'.aMig 
to  •limitations  on  total  amount  of  Federal 
funis  payable  to  States  for  services",  if  such 
regulation  Is  Identical  (except  at  prorided 
In  the  succeeding  sentence)  to  t^.e  pro-!«l~ns 
of  section  221  .,S5  of  the  regul;^tlo-«  «o  pro- 
posed and  published  on  May  1.  i9"3  There 
shall  be  deleted  from  subsection  (d)  d)  of 
such  section  221  55  the  phrase  "'las  defined 
tinier  dav  care  'errlces  for  children)  ""■  and. 
1p  lieu  of  the  sentence  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  (5)  of  such  sertlAr  221  55  there 
.V,,,  y^  in-erted  the  folloT^!'!''  "Sen-ices 
provided  to  a  child  who  Is  under  foster  care 
In  a  fost»r  famllv  home  la*  defined  In  «ec- 
•lo-^  408  of  the  Srvlal  Security  Act)  cr  li  a 
cMldcare  Institution  ia«  defined  In  ruch 
section),  cr  while  awaiting  placement  In 
su-h  a  home  or  Institution,  but  only  If  such 
«ervl:es  are  reeled  br  such  child  be;a  -.se 
he  is  u  ider  fostyr  care  " 
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(3)  The  provisions  of  subsecUon  (•)  ab&ll 
not  be  applicable  to  any  regulation  relating 
to  rates  and  amounts  of  Federal  financial 
participation  for  Puerto  Klco.  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam  ■.  IX  such  regulation  is  iden- 
tical to  the  provisions  of  section  221  54  of 
the  regulations  so  proposed  and  published  on 
May  1.  1973. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  subsection  la)  shall 
not  te  construed  to  preclude  the  Secretary 
from  making  any  modlflcatlan  in  any  regula- 
tion (described  In  subsection  la))  if  such 
modification  Is  technically  necessarj-  to  take 
account  of  the  enactment  of  section  301  or 
302  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 553  Id)  of  title  5  United  States  Code 
any  regulation  described  in  subsection  (b» 
may  become  effective  upon  the  dat«  of  its 
publication  m  the  Federal  Register 

utDiCAL  njcan-n-T  roa  sctpuicektai. 
sKruan-T  rNcoME  ztciptztm 
Beneflclarlea 
Sec.  13.  (a)(1)   Section  1901  of  the  Social 
Security    Act    (as    amended    by   Public    Law 
W-«03)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "perma- 
nently  and   totally   disabled"   and   inserting 
"disabled"  in  lieu  thereof 

»2)  Section  1902(a)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

I  A)  striking  out  "to  administer  the  plan  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "to  administer 
or  to  supervise  the  administration  of  the 
plan;"  and  by  striking  out  "to  supervise 
the  administration  of  the  plan"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  to  administer  or  to  su- 
pervise the  administration  of  the  plan"  In 
lieu  thereof:  and 

(B)  striking  out  "XVI  ( insofar  as  it  relates 
to  the  aged) "  and  Inserting  "XVT  t  Insofar  as 
It  relates  to  the  aged)  If  the  State  Is  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  State  plan  program  es- 
Ubllshed  under  title  XVI.  or  by  the  agency  of 
agencies  administering  the  supplemental 
security  Income  program  established  under 
title  XVI  or  the  State  plan  approved  under 
p*rt  A  of  title  IV  If  the  State  is  not  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  State  plan  program 
eatabllahed  under  title  XVI"  in  lieu  thereof 

i3»  Section  190afa)(10)  of  auch  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10 1  provlde-- 

"(A)  for  making  medical  assistance  avail- 
able to  aU  individuals  receiving  aid  or  as- 
sistance under  any  plan  of  the  SUte  ap- 
proved under  title  I,  X  XTV  or  XVI.  or  part 
A  of  title  rv.  or  with  respect  to  whom  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits  are  belnu 
f>ald  under  title  XVT: 

"iB)  that  the  medical  asaUtance  made 
avauable  to  any  individual  described  in  clause 
(A)  — 

"'l>  shall  not  be  less  in  amount  duration 
or  scope  than  the  medical  assistance  made 
available  to  any  other  such  individual,  and 

"Ml)  shall  not  be  less  In  amount,  duration 
or  scope  than  the  medical  assistance  made 
available  to  Individuals  not  dewrlbed  In 
clauae   <A);   and 

"'C)  If  medical  aasUtance  Is  Included  for 
*ny  group  of  Individuals  who  are  not  de- 
scribed in  clause  (Ai  and  who  do  not  meet 
the  income  and  resources  requlremenU  of 
the  appropriate  SUte  plan,  or  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  under  title 
XVI.  as  the  case  may  be  as  determined  In 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary— 

"(l)  for  making  medical  assutance  avail- 
able to  all  individuals  who  would,  except  for 
income  and  reaoxirces  be  eligible  for  aid  or 
asalstaoce  under  any  such  State  plan  or  to 
have  paid  with  respect  to  them  supplemental 
security  mcocne  beneflu  under  Utle  XVI.  and 
who  have  insulBclent  (as  determined  in  at- 
cordance  with  comparable  standards)  income 
and  reaourcea  to  meet  the  coats  of  neceaaary 
medical  axid  remedial  care  and  serilcea.  and 

■(U»  that  the  medical  asaUUnce  made 
available  to  all  individuals  not  described  In 


clause  (A)  shall  be  equal  in  amount,  dura- 
tion, and  scope. 

except  that  (I)   the  making  available  of  the 
services    described    In    paragraph    (4),    (14), 
or    (16)    of   section    ie05(a)     to    Individuals 
meeting    the    age    requlremeata    prescribed 
therein  shall  not.  by  reaaon  of  this  paragraph 
(10).   require    the   m-ung   available   of  any 
such    services,    or    the    making    available    of 
such  services  of  the  same  amount,  duration 
and^cope.  to  IndlvldutUs  of  ary  other  ages. 
(11)   the  making  available  of  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  under  part  B  of 
title   XVni    to    Individuals   eligible    therefor 
(either   pursuant   to   an   agreement   entered 
into  under  section  1843  or  by  reason  of  the 
payment   of  premiums   under  such   title   by 
the  State  agency  on  behalf  of  such  Individ- 
uals), or  provision  for  meeting  part  or  all  of 
the  cost  of  deductibles,  cost  sharing,  or  simi- 
lar charges  under  part  B  of  title  XVni  for 
individuals  eligible  for  benefits  under  such 
part,  shall  not.  by  reason  of  this  paragraph 
(10).   require   the   making   available   of  any 
such    beneflts,    or    the    making    avaUable   of 
services  of  the  same  amount,  duration,  and 
scope,    to   any   other    Individuals,    and    (m) 
the  making  svaUable  of  medical   assistance 
equal  m  amount,  duration,  and  scope  to  the 
medical   assistance   made   available   to   Indi- 
viduals described  in  clause  (A)  to  any  classi- 
fication of  Individuals  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  whom  there  Is  being 
paid,  or  who  are  eligible,  or  would  be  eligible 
U  they  were  not  in  a  medical  Institution,  to 
have    paid    with    respect    to    them,    a    SUte 
supplementary  payment  shall  not.  by  reason 
of  this  paragraph   (10».  require  the  making 
available  of  any  such  assistance,  or  the  mak- 
ing avaUable  of  such  assistance  of  the  same 
amount,   duration,  and  scope,  to  any  other 
Individuals    not   described    in   clatise    (A);". 

(4)  Section  1902(a)  (13)  (B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  SUte's  plan 
approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI,  or 
part  A  of  title  IV"  and  Inserting  "any  plan 
of  the  SUte  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV. 
or  XVI.  or  part  A  of  title  IV.  or  with  respect 
to  whom  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits are  being  paid  under  title  XVT"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(5)  Section  1902(a)  (14)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  Sute  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I.  X.  XTV.  or  XVI.  or  part 
A  of  title  rv.  or  who  meet  the  income  and 
resources  requirements  of  the  one  of  such 
SUte  plans  which  Is  appropriate"  and  In- 
serting "any  plan  of  the  State  approved  un- 
der Utle  I.  X.  XIV,  or  XVT.  or  part  A  of  title 
IV.  or  with  respect  to  whom  suppiemenui 
security  Income  benefits  are  being  paid  under 
title  XVT.  or  who  meet  the  Income  and  re- 
sources requlremenU  of  the  appropriate  Sute 
plan,  or  the  suppiemenui  security  income 
program  under  Utle  XVT.  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  individuals  with  respect  to  whom  there 
Is  being  paid,  or  who  are  eligible,  or  would 
be  eligible  if  they  were  not  in  a  medical  In- 
stitution, to  have  paid  with  respect  to  them 
a  SUte  supplementary  payment  and  are  eligi- 
ble for  medical  aasisunce  equal  in  amount, 
duration,  and  scope  to  the  medical  assisUnce 
made  available  to  Individuals  described  in 
paragraph   (10)  ;A)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(8)  Section  1902(a)  ( 14)  (B)  of  such  Act  18 
amended  by — 

(A)  Inserting  "(other  than  individuals 
with  respect  to  whom  there  Is  being  paid, 
or  who  are  eligible  or  would  be  eUglble  If 
they  were  not  in  a  medical  Institution,  to 
have  paid  with  respect  to  them,  a  SUte  sup- 
plementary payment  and  are  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  equal  in  amount  dura- 
tion and  scope  to  the  medical  assistance 
made  available  to  Individuals  described  In 
P»r»«r*ph  I  10m  A))"  Immedlateir  after 
"with  respect  to  Individuals  : 

(B)  Inserting  "and  with  respect  to  whom 
supplemental  security  income  beneflu  are 
not  being  paid  under  title  XVT"  immedlauiy 
afur  "any  such  8UU  plan"; 

(C)  striking  out  "the  on«  of  such  SUte 
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plana  which  U  appropriate"  and  Inserting 
"the  appropriate  SUte  plan,  or  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  under  UUe 
XVI,  as  the  case  may  be."  In  Ueu  thereof; 
and 

(D)  striking  out  "or  who.  after  December 
31.  1973.  are  included  under  the  SUte  plan 
for  medical  assistance  pursiiant  to  section 
1902(a)  ( 10)  (B)   approved  under  Utle  XIX" 

(7)  Section  1902(a)  (17)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "the  SUte  s  plan  ap- 
proved under  tlUe  I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVT.  or  part 
A  of  tlUe  IV"  and  Inserting  "any  plan  of  the 
SUte  approved  under  tlUe  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI 
or  part  A  of  title  IV,  and  with  respect  to 
whom  supplemental  security  income  benefits 
are  not  beUig  paid  under  tlUe  XVI"  in  Ueu 
thereof; 

(B)  striking  out  "If  he  met  the  reqtilre- 
menu  as  to  need"  and  inserting  "except  for 
Income  and  resources"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(C)  striking  out  "a  SUte  plan  approved 
under  title  I.  X.  XIV,  or  XVI,  or  part  A  of 
tlUe  rv  •  and  inserting  "any  plan  of  the  SUte 
approved  under  Utle  I.  X.  XTV,  or  XVI,  or 
part  A  of  title  IV.  or  to  have  paid  with 
respect  to  him  supplemental  security  Income 
beneflu  under  tlUe  XVT   in  Ueu  thereof;  and 

(D)  striking  out  "and  amount  of  such  aid 
or  assistance  under  such  plan"  and  Inserting 
"such  aid.  asalsUnce.  or  benefits"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

(8)  Sections  1902(a)  (17)  and  1902(a)  (18) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "is  bUnd 
or  permanenUy  and  totally  disabled"  and  in- 
serting "(With  respect  to  SUtes  eligible  to 
partlclpaU  In  the  SUte  program  esUbllshed 
under  Utle  XVI).  is  blind  or  permanenUy 
and  totally  disabled,  or  is  blind  or  disabled 
as  defined  In  section  1614  (with  respect  to 
SUtes  which  are  not  eligible  to  parUclpate 
In  such  program)"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(9)  Section  1902(a)  (20)  (C)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  ".  section  603(a)(1) 
(A)  (1)  and  (U) ."  tmmedlaUly  after  "section 
3(a)(4)(A)    (I)  and  (U)". 

10  Section  1902(f)  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  Inserting  "not  eligible  to  participate  In 
the  Sute  plan  program  esUbllshed  under 
title  XVT"  immediately  after  "SUte"  the  first 
time  it  appears  therein  . 

(B)  striking  out  "such  Individual's  pay- 
ment under  tlUe  XVI"  and  Inserting  "any 
supplemental  security  Income  payment  and 
SUte  supplementary  payment  made  with 
respect  to  such  Individual     in  Ueu  thereof: 

(C)  striking  out  "as  defined  In  section  213 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964"  and 
Inserting  "as  recognized  under  State  law"  In 
Ueu  thereof;  and 

(D)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "In  SUtes  which  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  to  Individuals  pur- 
suant to  clause  (10)(C)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  an  Individual  who  Is  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  by  reason  of  the  requlre- 
menU of  this  section  concerning  the  deduc- 
tion of  Incurred  medical  expenses  from  in- 
come shall  be  considered  an  Individual  eU- 
glble for  medical  assistance  under  clause  ( 10) 
(A)  of  that  subsection  if  that  individual  Is. 
or  Is  eUglble  to  be  ( 1 )  an  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  there  is  payable  a  SUte 
supplementary  payment  on  the  basis  of 
which  similarly  situated  individuals  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  medical  assutance  equal  In 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  to  that  provided 
to  Individuals  eligible  under  clause  (10)  (A), 
or  (2)  an  eligible  Individual  or  eUglble 
spouse,  as  defined  In  title  XVI  w.:h  respect 
to  whom  suppiemenui  se^-urity  income  bene- 
fiU  are  payable;  otherwise  that  Individual 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  individual  eli- 
gible for  medical  assistance  under  clause  ( 10) 
(C)  of  that  subsection.  In  StaUs  which  do 
not  provide  medical  assistance  to  Individuals 
pursuant  to  clause  (10)(C)  of  that  subsec- 
tion, an  Individual  who  is  eUglble  .'or  medical 
assutance  by  reaaon  of  the  requlremenU  of 
thU  section  concerning  the  deduction  of  in- 
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curred  medical  eipens*^  from  income  .shall 
be  cxinsidered  an  :ndlviduaj  eligible  for  med- 
ical assistance  under  clause  (lOiiAi  of  that 
subsection 

in  Secuon  1903(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
funended  by  "ttrlklng  out  "Individuals  who 
a.-e  recipient*  of  money  payments  under  a 
.St-at*  plan  appprived  under  title  I  X  XIV.  or 
XVI,  or  part  A  of  title  rV"  and  inserting  ■In- 
dividuals who  are  eUglble  for  medical  asslst- 
t4Jio<»  under  the  plan  and  (A)  are  receiving 
aid  or  assistance  under  any  plan  of  the  SUte 
-ippruved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV  or  XVI,  or 
part  A  uf  tiUe  IV  or  with  respect  to  whom 
supplemental  .security  income  benefits  are 
being  paid  under  title  X\'I  or  Bi  with  re- 
spect U'  whom  there  Ls  being  paid  a  State 
supplementary  payment  and  are  ellgltile  for 
medical  assistance  equal  ;n  amount,  dura- 
tion, and  scope  to  the  medical  aiislstance 
made  available  to  Individuals  de^rir>ed  in 
section  1902. ai  '  10)  lA)"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(12t  Section  1903if)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  limitations  on  payment  Imposed 
by  the  preceding  prr.vlslons  of  this  subsection 
shall  nr.t  apply  with  respect  to  any  amount 
expended  by  a  Stat*  as  medical  assistance 
for  any  individual  — 

"(A)  who  Is  receiving  aid  or  asslsUnce 
under  any  plan  of  the  State  approved  under 
title  I.  X,  XTV.  or  XVT.  or  part  A  of  title  rV. 
or  with  respect  to  whom  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  benefits  are  being  paid  under 
Utle  XVI  or 

■  iBi  who  18  not  receiving  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance, and  with  respect  to  whom  such 
benefits  are  not  being  paid  but  (1)  is  eligible 
to  receive  such  aid  or  assistance,  or  to  have 
such  benefite  paid  with  respect  to  him.  or 
'  11  \  would  be  eligible  to  receive  such  aid  or 
assistance,  or  to  have  such  benefits  paid  with 
respect  to  him  If  he  were  not  In  a  medical 
Institution,  or 

"(C)  with  respect  to  whom  there  Is  being 
paid,  or  who  is  eligible,  or  would  be  eligible 
If  he  were  not  In  a  medical  institution,  to 
have  paid  with  respect  to  him,  a  State  sup- 
plemenury  payment  and  Is  eligible  for  medi- 
cal assisUnce  equal  in  amount,  duration, 
and  scope  to  the  medical  assisUnce  made 
available  to  Individuals  described  In  section 
1902(a)  (10)  (A),  but  only  if  the  Income  of 
such  Individual  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1612,  but  without  regard  to  subsection 
(b)  thereof)  does  not  exceed  300  percent  of 
the  suppiemenui  security  income  benefit 
rate  esUbllshed  by  section  1611(b)(1), 
at  the  time  of  the  provision  of  the  medical 
assisUnce  giving  rise  to  such  expenditure  " 

(13)  The  matter  before  clause  (1)  In  sec- 
tion 1905(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Individuals  not  receiving  aid 
or  assisUnce  under  the  SUtes  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I.  X.  XTV,  or  XVT.  or  part 
A  of  title  rV"  and  Inserting  "Individuals 
(other  than  Individuals  with  respect  to 
whom  there  is  being  paid,  or  who  are  eligible, 
or  would  be  eUglble  if  they  were  not  in  a 
medical  Institution,  to  have  paid  with  re- 
spect to  them  a  SUte  supplemenUry  pay- 
ment and  are  eligible  for  medical  a.sslsunce 
equal  In  amount,  duration,  and  scope  to  the 
medical  assisUnce  made  available  to  In- 
dividuals described  in  section  1902(a)  (10) 
A))  not  receiving  aid  or  assisUnce  under 
any  plan  of  the  SUte  approved  under  title 
I.  X.  Xrv.  or  XVT.  or  part  A  of  title  IV.  and 
with  respect  to  whom  suppiemenui  security 
Income  benefltn  are  not  being  paid  under 
tlUe  XVI"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(14)  Section  1905(a)  (IV)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "with  respect  to  SUtea 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  State  plan  pro- 
gram esUbllshed  under  title  XVT."  at  the 
end  thereof 

(16)  Section  1908(a)  (v)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  Inserting 
"with  respect  to  SUtes  eligible  to  par- 
tlclpaU In  the  SUU  plan  program  esUb- 
Uahed  under  title  XVT,"  in  lieu  thereof. 


(16)  Section  1906(a)  (vl)  of  such  Act  li 
amended  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end 
thereof 

(17i  Section  1905iai  of  such  Act  Is  iui- 
ther  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
clause   I  vl  I    the  following   new  clause: 

ivUi  blind  or  disabled  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1614  with  respect  to  SUtes  not  eligible 
under  the  title  X\n,". 

(18 1  Section  1906  of  such  Act  is  amended 
r^y  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections 

■|Ji  The  term  SUte  supplementary  pay- 
ment' means  any  cash  payment  made  by  a 
State  on  a  regular  basis  to  an  individual  who 
is  receiving  suppiemenui  security  Income 
t>ei.eflts  under  title  XVT  or  who  would  but 
for  his  Income  be  elljrlble  to  receive  such 
benefits,  as  assisUnce  based  on  need  In  sup- 
plemenutlon  of  such  benefits  i  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  i .  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  payments  are  made  with 
respect  to  an  individual  with  respect  to 
whom  supplemental  se<:urlty  Income  bene- 
fits are  payable  under  Utle'  XVT.  or  would 
but  for  his  Income  be  payable  under  that 
tlUe. 

"(kl  Increased  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  payable  pursuant  to  section 
211  of  Public  Law  93^66  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits payable  under  title  XVI   ' 

Technical  Clarlfic*tton  and  Modification 
of  Medicaid  Eligibility  and  Federal  Title  XIX 
Matohlng  Under  Public  Law  93-66. 

(b)(1)(A)  Clause  i2  .A  of  section  231  of 
Public  Law  93-66  IS  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "received  or"  Immediately 
before  "would",  and 

(U)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting     and"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(B)  Clause  (2)  (B)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "was",  and 

(U)  strDcIng  out  need  for  care  in  such 
InsMtutlon.  considered  to  be  eligible  for  aid 
or  assistance  under  a  SUte  plan  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (A)  i  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining his  eligibility"  and  inserting 
"sUtus  as  described  In  subparagraph  lA), 
was  Included  as  an  Individual  eligible"  in 
Ueu  thereof 

(2 1  The  first  sent<.'nce  of  section  232  of 
Public  Law  93-«6  is  amended  by— 

(Ai  striking  out  "(under  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  iB)  of  such  section  i  ". 

(B)  striking  out  "to  be  a  person  described 
as  being  a  person  who  'would,  if  needy,  be 
eligible  for  aid  or  assistance  under  any  such 
State  plan'  in  subpara*rraph  iBHi)  of  such 
secUon"  and  inserting  for  purposes  of  title 
XIX  to  be  an  Individual  who  Is  blind  or  dis- 
abled within  the  meaning  of  section  ]614(al 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  '  in  lieu  thereof. 
and 

(C)  Inserting  ",  and  the  other  conditions 
of  eligibility  conuined  in  the  plan  of  the 
SUte  approved  under  Utle  XIX  (as  it  was 
In  effect  in  December  1973)"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Medicaid  Eligibility  fcH-  Individuals  Receiv- 
ing Mandatory  SUU  SupplemenUry  Pay- 
menU 

(CI  In  addition  to  other  requlremenU  im- 
posed by  law  as  conditions  for  the  approval 
of  any  SUU  plan  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  there  Is  hereby  lmp<Ksed 
(effective  January  1.  1974 1  the  requirement 
(and  each  such  SUte  plan  shall  be  deemed 
to  require)  that  medical  assistance  under 
such  plan  shall  be  provided  to  any  individ- 
ual— 

(1)  tor  any  month  for  which  there  (A)  is 
payable  with  respecL  to  such  individual  a 
supplemenUry  payment  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  entered  Into  between  the  SUte 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  under  secUon  212(ai  of  Public  Law 
93-66.  and  (B)  would  be  payable  wtt;  rt>spect 
to  auch  individual  such  a  supplen.ei.tAry 
payment,  If  the  amount  of  the  supplement- 


ary  payment*  payable  pursuant  to  such 
agreement  were  esUbllshed  without  regard  to 
paragraph  i3)  (A)  (11  of  such  section  213 
<  a  I , and 

(21  in  like  manner,  arid  subject  to  -he 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  medicAl  assist- 
ance Is  prcvided  under  such  plan  to  individ- 
uals wrlth  respect  to  whom  benefits  are  p6\ - 
able  for  such  month  under  the  supplement- 
ary security  income  program  established  dv 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

Federal  matchmg  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  s,hal!  be  available  for  the 
medical  asslsunce  furnished  tc  individuals 
who  are  eligible  for  sucl;  assistance  under 
this  subsection 

OTTCrmT.    DATES 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  efTective  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  section  1903  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  calendar  quarters  commencing 
after  December  31,  1973 

PATMKNTS     to     substandard     facilities     UNDKa 
MEDICAID 

Sec  14  Section  1616  of  the  Social  Security 
.^ct  is  aniended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(ei  Payments  made  under  this  Utle  with 
respect  to  an  indu-ldual  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  anv  sup- 
plemenUry pavment  a?  described  m  sub- 
section 'an  or  other  payment  made  by  a 
SUte  ( or  F>oliUcal  subdivision  thereof  i 
which  is  made  for  or  on  acccunt  of  any  med- 
ical or  any  other  type  of  remedial  ciire  pro- 
vided by  an  institution  to  such  Individual 
as  an  Inpatient  of  such  insututlon  In  the 
case  of  any  Sute  which  has  a  plan  approval 
under  title  XIX  of  this  Act  if  such  care  Is 
(or  could  be  I  provided  under  a  SUte  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  this  Act  by  an 
Institution  certified  under  sucb   title  xix.". 

PATMZNT  rOB  SEB\1CES  OF  PHTSICIAKS  RENDERZI) 
IN     A     TKACRINC     HOSFITal. 

Sbc.  15.  (a)  (1 )  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  provisions  of  secuon 
1861(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  shaU 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for 
the  period  with  respect  to  which  this  para- 
graph Is  applicable,  be  administered  as  if 
paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(7)  a  physician  where  the  hospital  has  a 
Uachlng  program  approved  as  q>eclfied  In 
paragraph  (6).  U  (A)  the  hospital  elecu  to 
receive  any  payment  due  under  this  tlUe  lor 
reasonable  coeu  of  such  services,  and  (Bl  all 
physicians  In  such  hospital  agree  not  to  bUl 
charges  for  professional  services  rendered  In 
such  hospital  to  Individuals  covered  under 
the  Instiranoe  program  esUbllshed  by  this 
tlUe". 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  provisions  of  section  1^2iai(3) 
(Bid)  of  the  Social  Seciu-lty  Act.  shall,  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  this  paragraph 
Is  applicable,  be  administered  as  If  sub- 
clause II  of  such  section  read  as  foUows 

"(II)  a  physician  to  a  patient  in  a  bce- 
pltal  which  has  a  teaching  program  approved 
as  specified  In  paragraph  (6)  of  section  1861 
lb)  I  incUidlng  services  Ln  conjunction  with 
the  teaching  programs  of  such  ho^ltal 
whether  or  not  such  patient  Is  an  Inpatient 
of  such  hospitals  where  the  conditions  spec- 
ified In  ptaragraph  (7i  of  such  section  are 
met.  and". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (at  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  render  improper  any  de- 
termination of  payment  under  tiUe  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  serx'ice 
provided  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  (  n  The  Secretary  <if  Health.  KducaUon, 
and  Welfare  shall  arrange  for  the  conduct  of 
a  study  or  studies  concerning  (Ai  appro- 
priaU  and  equitable  methods  of  reimburse- 
ment for  physicians'  services  under  TlUee 
XWn  and  XtX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In 
hospluls    which    have   a    teaching    program 
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approved  as  specified  In  Section  IMKbi  i6) 
of  such  Act.  (B)  the  extent  to. which  funds 
expended  under  such  title*  ixe  supporting 
the  training  of  medical  specialties  which  are 
In  exces.s  supply,  (O  how  such  funds  could 
be  expended  in  ways  which  support  more 
ratlonai  distribution  of  physician  noAnpower 
both  geographically  and  by  specialty.  (D)  the 
extent  to  which  such  funds  support  or  en- 
courage teaching  programs  which  tend  to 
disproportionately  attract  foreign  medical 
zraduatec.  and  (E)  the  existing  and  appro- 
priate rote  of  that  part  of  such  funds  which 
are  expended  to  meet  in  whole  or  In  p*rt  the 
coet  of  sAlArles  of  interna  and  residents  in 
teaching  programs  approved  as  specUled  in 
section  1361(b)(6)  of  »uch  Act 

(2)  The  studies  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 1 
shall  be  the  subject  of  an  Interim  report 
thereon  submitted  cot  later  than  December 
1.  1974.  and  a  flnal  report  not  later  than 
July  1.  1975.  Such  reports  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means  cf  the  House  of  Representatives, 
simultaneously 

13)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Scle:ices  to  conduct  such 
studies  under  an  arrangement  under  which 
the  actual  expenses  Incurred  by  such  Acad- 
emy m  conducting  such  studies  will  be  paid 
by  the  Secret*ry.  If  the  National  .Academy  of 
Sciences  i<<  willing  to  do  so.  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  with 
such  Academy  for  the  conduct  of  such 
studies. 

1 4)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
13  unwtUiag  to  conduct  the  studies  required 
under  thu  section,  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  oecn-etary  then  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  Into  a  similar  arrange.-nent  with 
other  appropriate  non-profit  private  groups 
or  associations  under  which  such  groups  or 
aiscclations  shall  coiiduct  such  studies  and 
prepare  and  submit  the  reporrs  thereon  as 
pravlded  in  paragraph  (2i. 

(51  The  Social  Security  Administration 
!!hall  study  the  interim  report  called  for  In 
paragraph  i2)  and  shall  submit  its  analysts 
of  such  interim  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Plr.anee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  .Means  of  the  ffowe  of  Represen- 
tatives not  later  than  March  1.  1975  The 
Social  Security  .Administration  shall  ?tudv 
and  submit  its  anaUsis  of  the  Aral  report  to 
the  Commlfee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Ho'iae  of  Representatives  by  October  1.  1975 
(d)  The  proTlslons  of  subsection  lai  shall 
pply  with  respect  to  cost  accounting  periods 
beginning  after  Jui>e  30  1<J73  and  prior  to 
January  1  1975  except  that  if  the  8»cre'arv 
of  Health  Education  and  Welfare  determines 
that  additional  time  is  required  to  prepare 
the  repor  required  b.  subsection  (e>.  he  may 
by  regulation  extend  the  aoDllcmbllItT  of 
the  ppovUions  of  lubsertlon  lal  to  '•ost  ac- 
counting  periods   beginning   after  June   30. 

BAsrs  rr  meoicak  rs'smrr  ron  sctvtces  r«o- 
rrom  bt  Acr«icTTs  mo  p«ovirr»s 
Src    !fl    In  the  admlnls-ration  of  t'tle'  V 
X\'nT    and  XIX  of  the  Socl*I  Seciirtry  Art 
:h?  amount  payable  un'ter  such  title  to  anr 
provider  of  servl-es   or.   a'-ount   of  serv'ce^ 
rrDTlrted    bv   such    hospital,  skilled    nursing 
facUI-.T  or  home  health  acenry  shall  be  de'er- 
mlned  (fcr  any  per'.-d  with  respect  to  which 
.he  amendments  made  by  sec- lor  233  of  Pub- 
lit  Law  32  «C3  would    ex:eot   for  'he  prov. 
s'.on!  of  this  section    be  ap-]|?able»    in  like 
ma.^neT  as  If  the  date  rnntain«d  In  the  ftrs* 
and  second   sentenres  of   subsection    (f>    of 
<u-h    section    233    were    De^e.mber    31.    1973 
rather  than  December  31     1972 
POTr^,.fri«r!*T  on  rrrzczrvt  oArr  or  cniTAtM 
teo'taxifTNTs    iMPo^ro    wrrH    atsptrr    to 
p«TwrNT  roa  phtsicai.  THniAPT  tn^ncm 
Sec    17    lai   In  the  admmUtratlon  of  title 
XVIII  of  tiie  Soci*:  Secdriiy  Act.  the  axoouot 
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payaoie  thereunder  with  respect  to  physical 
therapy  and  other  services  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 18611  V)  (5)  (A)  of  such  Act  i  as  added  by 
section  161(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1973)  shaU  be  determined  (fo*-  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  the  amendment 
made  by  such  section  151(c)  would  except 
for  the  provisions  of  thU  section,  be  ap- 
plicable) in  like  manner  aa  If  the  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1972".  which  appears  in  such  subsec- 
tion (d)(3)  of  such  section  151.  read  'the 
month  In  which  there  are  promulgated,  by 
the  Secrttaryy  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare,  final  regulations  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  section  lMl(v)(6)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act". 

CLZaiCAI.     AND    CUNFOBMING     AMSNOMEIfTS    TO 

Social  SBctrarrr  Act 

In    Oener&l 

Inclusion    of    all    Wage    Level    Increases    In 

Automatic    Adjustment    of    Earning    Test 

Sec.    18.    (a)    Section   203(f)  (8)  (Bi  (U)    of 

the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  •  and  inserting  "exempt  amount"  In 
lieu  thereof:  and 

(2)  striking  out  "section  230(a)"  and  In- 
serting "subparagraph  (A)"  In  lieu  thereof 
Inclusion    in   01d-.\ge    Insurance    Benefit    in 

Certain  Cases  of  Related    Retirement 
(b)  Section  2oa(w)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
be  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"i5(  If  an  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  Is  determined  under  paragraph  (3i 
of  section  215 (a)  and.  as  a  result  of  this  sub- 
section, he  would  be  entitled  to  a  higher 
old-age  msurance  beneat  if  his  primary  in- 
surance amount  were  determined  under  sec- 
tion 215(a)  without  regard  to  such  para- 
graph, such  indlvlduars  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  based  upon  his  primary  Insurance 
amount  determined  under  such  paragraph 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  dlSerence  between  such  benefit  and  the 
benefit  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if 
his  primary  insurance  amount  were  deter- 
mined under  such  section  without  regard  to 
such  paragraph   ■ 

Elimination  of  Benefit  at  Age  72  for  Unin- 
sured Individual  Receiving  Supplemental 
Security  Income  Benefits 
ic)  Section  228(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  such  Individual  Is  not  an 
individual  with  respect  to  whom  supplemen- 
tal security  Income  benefits  are  payable  pur- 
suant to  title  XVI  or  section  211  of  Ptibllc 
Law  93-66  for  the  following  month,  nor  shall 
such  benefit  be  paid  for  such  month  If  such 
Individual  is  an  Individual  with  respect  to 
whom  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
flU  are  payable  pursuant  to  title  XVI  or 
section  211  of  Public  Law  93-66  for  stich 
month  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  benefits  are  not  payable  with  respect 
to  such  individual  for  the  month  following 
such  month"  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof 

Llmliati.  ns  on  EaiglblUty  Determinations 
Under  Rejourcee  Tesu  of  State  Plans 
(d»  Section  1611  of  such  Act  las  amended 
by  Public  Law  92-603  i  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (g)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the   foilow^lng  new  subsection: 

"ig)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  or  anv 
Individual  and  his  spouse  (as  the  case  may 
be)  who — 

"(1)  received  aid  or  assistance  for  Decem- 
ber 1973  under  a  plan  of  a  State  approved 
under  title  I  X.  xrv.  or  XVI 

"i2)  has.  since  December  31.  1973.  con- 
tinuously resided  in  the  State  under  the 
plan  of  which  he  or  they  received  such  aid 
or  aaaistance  for  December   1973,  and 

"13)  has.  ain:e  December  31,  1073  con- 
tinuously been  (except  fcr  periods  not  In 
excess  of  six  consecutive  month*)  an  eligible 
individual   or  eli^ble   sp^^use    with    reapect 


to  whom  supplemental  security  Income  beue- 
flu  are  payajftie, 

the  reaources  of  such  Individual  or  such  In- 
dividual and  his  spouse  (as  the  case  may  be) 
ahaU  be  deemed  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
specified  in  sections  1611(a)  (1)  iB)  and  l«ll 
(a)(2)(B)  during  any  period  that  the  re- 
sources of  such  indirklual  or  Individuals  and 
hu  spouse  (as  the  case  may  be)  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  resources 
specified  in  the  State  plan,  as  In  affect  for 
October  1972.  under  which  he  or  they  re- 
ceived such  aid  or  assistance  for  December 
1973." 

LlmlUtlons  on  Eligibility  and  Benefit  Deter- 
minations   Under   Income   Tests   of   State 
Plans  for  Aid  to  the  Blind 
(e)  Section  1611  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking    out   subsection    (h)    and    inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 
"(h)  In  determining  eligibUlty  for.  and  the 
amount  of.  benefiu  payable  under  thU  sec- 
tion In  the  case  of  any  Individual  or  any  in- 
dividual and  his  spouse  (as  the  case  may  be) 
who — 

"(1)  received  aid  or  asslsUncc  for  Decem- 
ber 1973  unJer  a  plan  of  a  State  approved 
under  title  X  or  XVI. 

"(2)  Is  blind  under  the  definition  of  that 
term  In  the  plan,  as  in  effect  for  October 
1972.  under  which  he  or  they  received  such 
iild  or  aaaistaiice  for  December  1973. 

"(3)  has.  since  December  31,  1973.  continu- 
ously resided  In  the  State  under  the  plan  of 
which  he  or  they  received  such  aid  or  assist- 
ance for  December  1973,  and 

"(4)  has.  since  December  31.  1973.  con- 
tuiuously  been  (except  for  periods  not  In 
exce&a  of  sIt  consecutive  months)  an  eligible 
ladlviiual  or  an  eligible  spouse  with  respect 
to  whom  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits are  payable, 

there  shall  be  disregarded  an  amount  equal 
to  the  greater  of  (A)  the  maximum  amount 
of  any  earned  or  unearned  Income  which 
could  have  been  dLsregarded  under  the  State 
plan.  IS  In  effect  frr  October  1072.  under 
which  he  or  they  re.~elved  such  aid  or  assist- 
ance for  December  1973  and  (B)  the  amount 
which  would  be  required  to  be  disregarded 
under  section  1612  without  application  of 
this  subsection  " 

Correction  of  Erroneous  Designations  and 
Cross-References 

(Did  Section  236  of  juch  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  redesignating  subsection  (a)(1)  as 
subsection  (a) : 

(B)  redesignating  clauses  (A)   and  (B)   of 
subsection  (a),  as  redesignated  by  this  sub- 
section, as  clauses  d)  and  (2).  respectively 
and  ■ 

(C)  redesignating  subsection  ff)  (as  added 
by  section  201(b)(5)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  and  redesignated  by 
section  2991  of  that  Act)  and  the  subsec'- 
tion  (f)  las  enacted  by  section  101  of  the 
Social  Security  .Amendments  of  1965  and  re- 
designated by  section  201  ( b )  i  6 )  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972)  as  subsec- 
tions (h)  and  d).  respectively;  and  by  In- 
serting such  subsections  (h)  and  d)  (as 
so  redesignated  I  Immediately  after  subsec- 
tion Ig)   of  such  section 

(2)  Section  2a6(h)  (l)(Ai  of  such  Act.  as 
redesignated  by  this  subsection.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  202(e)  (5).  and  the  term 
age  62'  In  sections"  and  Inserting  ",  202(e) 
i5) ,"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  Section  226(h)(1)(B)  of  such  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  this  sut)sectlon,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall"  and  inserting  and 
the  phrase  before  he  atUlned  age  60'  In  the 
matter  following  subparagraph  (Oi  of  sec- 
tion 20a(f)(l)    shall   each"   In   lieu   thereof, 

(4)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
226(h)  of  such  Act.  as  redesignated  by  this 
subaectlon.    are    each    amended    by    striking 
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oat  •V»)f2)"   and   Inserting  "(b)"  in  lien 
iMfeof 

Initial  Payments  to  Presumptively  Disabled 
Individuals    Unrecoverable    Only    if    Indi- 
vidual Is  Ineligible  Becauflb  Not  Disabled 
(g)    Sectton    leaiiai  (4)  (B)    of   such    Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "solely  because  such 
Individual  is  determined  not  to  be  disabled" 
ii!  riv  •iiarely   before    the   period   at   the  end 
tii-."^  r 

Technical  Correction  of  Limitation  on  Fiscal 
Ll&bUlty  of  States  for  Optional  Supple- 
mentation 

(h)(1)  Section  401(a)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendnifints  of  1972  Is  amended 
by- 

(A)  Inserting  ".  other  than  fiscal  year 
1974."  immediately  after  "any  fiscal  year"; 
and 

(B)  Inserting  ",  and  the  amount  payable 
for  fiscal  year  1974  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment or  agreements  shall  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  non -Federal  share  of  such  ex- 
penditures" linmedlately  before  the  perl(jd 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  Section  401(c)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  In.sertlng  "excluding"  Immedi- 
ately before  "expenditures  authorized  under 
section  1119". 

Modification  of  Transitional  Administrative 
Provisions 
11)    a»ctton    403    of    the    Social    Security 
Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "XVI"  the  first  time 
that  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  "VI"  In 
llec.  thereof: 

(2)  Inserting  "the  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ters In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and"  immediately  after  "with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures for'  ;  and 

(3)  Inserting  "the  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ters of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
and  any  quarter  of"  Immediately  after  "dur- 
ing such  portion  of". 

Inclusion  of  Title  VI  In  Limitation  on  Grants 
to  States  for  Social  Ser\'1ces 
(J)  Section  1130(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "603(a)(1),"  Immediately  after 
"403(a)  (3),". 

Clarification  of  Coverage  of  Hospitalization 
for  Dental  Services 

(k)(l)  Section  1814(a)(2i(E)  of  such  .'^ct 
(as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-603)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices In  connection  with  the  care,  treatment, 
filling,  removal,  or  replacement  of  teeth  or 
structures  directly  supporting  teeth,  the 
Individual,  because  of  his  underlying  medical 
condition  and  clinical  status,  requires  hos- 
pitalization In  (X)r.nertlon  with  the  pro\i- 
slon  of  such  dental  services: ". 

(2)  The  last  sente-^ce  of  aectlon  1814ia)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (D)  "  and  insert- 
ing "(D),  or  (E)'"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  Section  1862(a)  (13)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  der.tal  procedure" 
and  all  that  follows  thereafter,  and  insert- 
ing "the  provision  of  such  dental  services  If 
the  Individual,  because  of  his  underlying 
medical  condition  and  clinical  status,  re- 
quires h(58pltallzatlon  in  connection  with  the 
provision  of  such  services;  or"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Continuation  of  State  Agreements  for 
Coverage  of  Certain  Individuals 

(1)  Section  1843(b)  of  such  Act  is 
anie.ided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  Effective  January  1,  1974.  and 
subject  to  section  1902(f).  the  Secretary  shall, 
at  the  request  of  any  State  not  eligible  to 
p«rti<-lpate  In  the  State  plan  program  estab- 
lished under  title  XVI.  continue  In  effect  the 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  section 
wlUi  such  State  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
provide  to  take  account  of  the  termination 
of  any  plans  of  such  State  approved  under 
titles  I.  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  and  the  eaUbllsh- 


me:it  of  the  supplemental   security   Income 
program  under  title  XVI  •". 
Technical   Improvement  of   Provisions   Gov- 
erning Disposition  of  HMO  Savings 
(m)  Section  1876(a)  t3)  ( A)  (ll)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  with  the  ap- 
portionment of  &i.^  --r.-r-  being  prcq>ortlonal  to 
the  loeaes  ab8ort><-u  a;.u  aot  yet  offset  ". 
Technical    Improvement  of  Provisions   Oov- 
emlng  Allowable  HMO  Premium  Charges 
(n)   The  last  sentence  of  section   1876(g) 
(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1 )  inserting  'of  its  premium  rate  or  other 
charges'"  immediately  after  "portion"; 

(2)  striking  out  "may"  and  Inserting 
"shall  •; 

(3)  striking  out  •'(1)";   and 

(4)  striking  out  "\ess  (11)  the  actuarial 
value  of  other  charges  made  In  lieu  of  such 
deductible  and  coinsurance". 

Applications    for    Assistance    on    Behalf 
of  Deceased  Individuals 

(o)  Section  1902(a)  (34)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92- 
603)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(or  applica- 
tion was  made  on  his  behalf  In  the  case  of  a 
deceased  individual)"  immediately  after  "he 
made  application  ". 

Expansion  of  Intermediate  Care  Facility 

Ownership  Disclosure  Requirements 
(p)    Section  1902(a)  (35(A)   of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  who  Is  the  owner 
(In  whole  or  In  part)  of  any  mortgage,  deed 
of  trust,   note,  or   other  obligation   secured 
(In  whole  or  in  part)  by  such  Intermediate 
care  facility  or  any  of  the  property  or  assets 
of  such  Intermediate  care  facility"  immedi- 
ately after   "intermediate  care  facility". 
Technical  Modification  of  Extended  Medicaid 
Eligibility  for  APDC  Recipients 
(q)  Section  1902(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  els  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  effective  January  1.  1974.  each 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title  must 
provide  that  each  family  which  was  receiving 
aid  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  State  approt-ed 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  in  at  least  3  of  the 
6  months  Immediately  preceding  the  month 
in  which  such  family  became  Ineligible  for 
such  aid  because  of  Increased  hours  of,  or 
Increased  income  from,  employment,  shall, 
while  a  member  of  such  family  Is  employed, 
remain  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  plan 
approved  under  this  title  (as  though  the 
family  wa")  receiving  aid  under  the  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV)  for  4  calen- 
dar months  beginning  with  the  month  In 
which  such  family  becante  ineligible  for  aid 
under  the  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  rv  because  of  Income  and  resources  or 
hours  of  work  limitations  contained  In 
such  plan  "' 

Limitation   on   Payments   to   States   for   Ex- 
penditures In  Relation   to  Disabled   Indi- 
viduals Eligible  for  Medicare 
(r)(l)    Section   1903 (a>(n   of  such  .Act   Is 
amended    by    Inserting  "and   disabled    Indi- 
viduals entitled  to  hosottal  Insurance  bene- 
fits   under    title    XVIII"    Immediately    after 
"Individuals  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older"' 
(2)    Section    1903(b)(3)    of    such    Act    is 
amended    by    Inserting   "'and   disabled    Indi- 
viduals entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits  under   title    XVTIT"   Immediately   after 
"'Individuals  aged  65  or  orer". 
Federal  Payment  fcr  Cost  of  Inspectln?  In- 
stitutions  Limited    to   Expienses    Tnetirred 
During  Covered  Period 
(s)    Section    1903(a)(4)    of    such    Act    is 
amended  by  striking  out  "stims  expended"' 
and  Inserting  "sums  expended  with  respect 
to  costs  Incurred  "  In  lieu  thereof 
Federal   Payment    for   Fam'ly   Plannl-^g   Ex- 
penditures   Not    Limited    to    Admlnlstra- 
ilveCoets 


(t)    Section    1909(a)(6)    of    su(^    Act    is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(as  found  neces- 
sary  by   the   Secretary   for   the   proper   and 
efficient  administration  of  the  plan)'". 
Exception    to    Limitation    on    Payments    to 
States  for  Expenditures  In  Relation  to  In- 
dividuals Eligible  for  Medicare 
(u)    Section    1903(b)(2)    of    such    -Act    Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  other  than  amounts 
expended   under   provisions   of   the   plan   of 
such  State  required  by  section  1902(a)  (34)" 
Immedtately  before  the  period   at   the  end 
thereof. 

Utilization  Review  by  Medical  Persotmel 
Associated  With  an  Institution 

(V)  Section  1903(g)(1)(C)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  who  are 
not  employed  by"  and  by  inserting  ".  or. 
except  In  the  case  of  hospitals,  employed  by 
the  institution"  Immediately  after  "any  such 
Institution". 
Authority    To    Prescribe    Standards    Under 

Title  XIX  for  Active  Treatment  of  Mental 

Illness 

(W)  Section  1905(h)(1)(B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  ",  Involves  active  treat- 
ment (1)"'  and  Inserting  "(1)  Involve  active 
treatment"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  striking  out  "pursuant  to  title  X'Viri". 
and 

(3)  striking  out  "(11)  which"  and  insert- 
ing "(11)"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Correction    of    Erroneous    Designations   and 
Oq6s  References 
(x)(l)    Section    1902(a)  ( 13t  (C)    of    such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ""(14)"'  and 
inserting  ""(16)"'  in  lieu  thereof. 

( 2 )  SecUon  1902  ( a )  ( 33 )  ( A  i  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "last  sentence""  and 
Inserting  "penultimate  sentence  "  in  lieu 
thereof 

(3)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (35)  and  inserting  ":  and""  m  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(Bi  redesignating  paragraph  (37)  as  par- 
agraph ( 36 ) 

i4i  Sections  1902(a)  (21).  i24i.and  (26t 
iB),  and  the  last  sentence  of  section  1902 
id),  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "nursing  home"  and  "nurslitg 
homes""  each  time  that  they  appear  therein 
and  Inserting  "nursing  facility"'  and  "nurs- 
ing  facilities'",  respecuvely.  In  Ueu  thereof 

(5)  Section  1903(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  cut  and  section  1117"  m  the  first 
parenthetical  phrase. 

(6)  Section  1903(bi  of  such  .Act  isamondetl 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2^  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  d)   and  (2).  respectively. 

(7)  Section  1905(a)  (16i  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "imder  21.  as  de- 
fined lii  subsection  (ec"'  and  inserttiig  •"un- 
der age  21.  as  defii.ed  in  subsection  ib) ;  and" 
In  lieu  th?reof. 

(8i  Section  1905(C)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sklMed  nursliig  home'"  each 
time  that  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
"skilled  niirsing  facility"'  in  lieu  thereo! 

(9)  Section  1905  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  sut>section  th)  (»hich  was 
enacted  by  section  299L(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972!  as  subsection 
(1). 

(10)  Section  1905(h)  2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""(eid)""  and  inserting  ""il'  ' 
in  lieu  ther-Hif 

Deletion  cf  Obsolete  Provisions 

(V)  (1 1  Section  1903  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(A>  striking  out  subsection  (C«: 

(Bi  striking  out  "(at.  (b>.  and  (ci""  in 
!>ub9ectlon  id)  and  msertlng  "lai  and  (b)'" 
In  lieu  thereof 

(2)  Section  1905(b>  of  sucb  Act  Is  amendeo 
by   strtkln(   out    •vwTtbtng   after    "section 
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:nO(»MS)"  and  Inaertliig  »  period  tn  lieu 
Uiereof. 

(3)  SectloD  1906  of  tuch  Act  ts  >fTF»ivied 
by  ttrlklng  out  tb«  last  Mnt«nc«  or  lubMc- 
tlon  (di  uid  subMctkxu  (ei  and  If),  and 
redMl^atlng  lubaectlon  (g)  aa  cutMectloo 
le). 

DetemUnatlon  of  Amount  of  Esclualon  for 
Disapproved  Capita]  Expendltiires  by  In- 
stttutlona  Reimbursed  on  Ptxed  Pee  or  Ne- 
Kottated  Rate  Basis 

(z)  Tbe  laat  aenteace  of  Mctk>n  113a(d)  (1) 
of  aucti  Act  la  amended  by  inaertlng  "or  a 
fixed  (ee  or  negotiated  rate"  Immediately  af- 
ter "per  capiu  '  eaclj  time  that  U  appears 
therein. 

Tecimlcal  Improvement  of  Authority  To  In- 
clude Ezpenaea  Belated  to  Capital  Expendi- 
ture* In  Certain  Caaes 

(»-l)  Section  lia2(d)(3)  of  tuch  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "include"  the  laat 
time  that  It  appears  therein  and  Inaertlng 
"exclude"  in  lieu  thereof 

Conforming  Amendmenta  to  Title  XI  oX  the 
Social  Security  Act 

(»-2)(li  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  amended — 

<A|    In  section  1101(a)  (1).  by — 

111  striking  out  "I.".  "X.".  "XIV."  and 
••XVI.".  and 

(U)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  auch  section 
1101  (at  the  following  new  sentence  "In  the 
caae  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Ouam.  titles  I.  X.  and  XIV.  and  tlUe  XVI  (aa 
In  effect  without  regard  to  the  amendment 
made  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1973 »  shall  continue  to  apply, 
and  the  term  'State  when  used  In  such  titles 
(but  not  In  title  XVI  as  tn  effect  pursuant  to 
such  amendment  after  December  31,  1973) 
includes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Island*  and 
Ouam.'', 

(B)  In  section  1115,  by— 

ID  inaertlng  (in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
section   la) )    "VI.-  immediately  after    'Utle 

(U)  inserting  i  in  subaectlon  (a))  ••floa - 
Immediately  after  "402. '.  and 

(1U>  inaertlng  tin  subaectlon  (b)  t  "603  •• 
Immediately  after  "403.".  and 

(Ci  in  section  1116.  by — 

(I)  inaertlng  i  in  subaectlon  (aiilii  "VI" 
immediately  after  "title  I.". 

(II)  Inaertlng  ( in  subsection  (a)  (2)) 
"804. '  Immediately  after    404.', 

nil)  Inserting  (in  subaectlon  (b)  )  "VI." 
Immediately  after  "title  I.",  and 

ilvi  Inserting  (In  subaectlon  (dii  "VI '• 
Immediately  after  'title  I,  " 

(21  The  amendments  made  bv  this  subaec- 
tlon shall  be  effective  on  and  after  January 

Effective  Dates 
(2-3)  (1)    The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sctiona  (gt,  (h).  (J  I,  and  ili   shall  be  effec- 
tive January  1.  1974 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subaectlon 
(k)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  admis- 
•lons  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1814 
ia)(2i  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  oc- 
cur after  EJecember  31.  1973 

(3 1  The  amendment*  made  bv  subsectlona 
(m\  and  (n.  shall  be  effective  with  reapect  to 
services  provided  after  June  30.  1973 

(4)  The  amecdmenu  made  by  subeectlona 
•  o»  aad  lu)  shall  be  efferttve  July  i.  1973 
MODirtCATioN     or     Ptoviaio.vs     establishinc 

»m>Lri««NT«L  awrcTUTT  iwcoiex  p«og«am 

Sac  19  la)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendmenu  of  1B72  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"ici  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  April  19  1950 
<«4  Sut    47)   u  amended  to  read  aa  follows 

•*  'Sic.  9  Beginning  with  the  quarter  com- 
mencing July  1.  1850,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury  shAll  pay  quarterly  to  each  SUte 
(from  sums  made  avaUable  for  mmfc^ng  pay- 
menu  to  the  States  under  section  403iai   of 
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the  Social  Security  Act)  an  amount,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  preacrlbed  to  be 
paid  to  such  State  under  such  section,  equal 
to  80  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
cootrlbutlona  by  the  Slate  toward  expendi- 
ture* during  the  preceding  quarter  by  the 
State,  under  the  State  plan  approved  and* 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  to  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indiana  redding 
within  the  botmdarie*  of  the  State  on  res- 
ervations or  on  allotted  or  truat  lands,  with 
respect  to  whom  payments  are  made  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States  under  aection 
40S(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  not  count- 
ing so  much  of  such  expenditure  to  any  in- 
dividual for  any  month  as  exceeds  the  llmlta- 
tlona  prescribed  in  such  sections     " 

( b )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1973  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon, 
and  Welfare  shaU  make  payments  to  the  50 
States  and  the  DUtnct  of  Columbia  after 
December  31.  1973.  in  accordance  with  the 
provUlona  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  In 
effect  prior  to  January  1.  1974.  for  (1)  activi- 
ties carried  out  through  the  cloee  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973,  under  State  plana  approved 
under  UUe  I.  X.  xrv.  or  XVI  of  such  Act. 
and  (3)  administrative  acUvitles  carried  out 
after  December  31.  1973.  which  auch  Secre- 
tary determines  are  neceaaary  to  bring  to 
a  close  activities  carried  out  under  such 
State  pUns. 

pmovmoNs  aatuTiNo  to  TrNsisrLOTMKiVT 

COaCTKHaSTION 

S«:  30  SacUon  208(3)  of  the  Federal -Stat* 
Extended  Unemployment  Compeneatlon  Act 
of  1970  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Effec- 
tive with  respect  to  compensation  for  weeks 
of  unemployment  beginning  before  AprU  1. 
1974.  and  beginning  after  December  81.  1973 
(or.  If  later,  the  date  eatabliahed  pursuant 
to  State  law),  the  State  may  by  law  provide 
that  the  determination  of  whether  there  has 
been  a  SUte  on'  or  off'  indicator  beginning 
or  ending  any  extended  benefit  period  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection  as  if  para- 
graph (1)  did  not  contain  subparagraph  (A) 
thereof.". 

Mr    UIXMAN    (durlnx   the  reading) 
Mr    Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectloo  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon that  the  House  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendmenf 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  object,  but 
I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  iMr  DtxKAif) 
for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  Senate 
amendment 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker.  last  month 
this  body  passed  HR  11333  providing 
Increases  in  social  security  benefits  and 
In  the  supplemenury  security  Income 
benefits.  In  order  for  these  increases  to 
become  effective  as  quickly  as  possible, 
we  urgently  need  to  pass  thi^  bUl  before 
we  adjourn.  The  time  schedule  set  in  the 
House  bill  providing  a  7-percent  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits  in  March  and 
the  remainder  of  an  11 -percent  benefit 
increase  In  June  of  next  year  cannot  be 
malnUlned  unless  the  biU  becomes  law 
this  month. 

The  Senate  amendment  does  not  af- 


fect either  the  amount  or  time  limit  of 
these  Increases  They  are  changed  In  otUy 
one  respect.  You  may  recall  that  we  pro- 
vided for  a  "flat  ■  7-percent  increase  for 
March  payable  in  April.  This  would  not 
yl«ld  precisely  the  same  amoimt  of  in- 
cnmm  as  the  'refined"  type  of  increase 
which  has  been  made  In  the  past  and 
which  the  11 -percent  Increase  tn  July 
would  be  Since  HR  11333  passed  the 
House,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  determined  that  a  more  refined 
benefit  increase  can  be  implemented  In 
the  April  checks  containing  paj-ments  for 
March  This  is  provided  for  bv  a  Senate 
amendment  and  It  constitutes  the  only 
change  in  the  benefit  Increase  provision. 
The  provisions  to  tocrea^  benefits 
under  the  new  supplemental  .security 
Income  program  are  the  same  em.  in  the 
bill  when  It  passed  the  House  The  basic 
benefit  is  increased  from  $130  to  $140  as 
of  January  1  for  an  Individual  and  from 
$195  to  $210  for  a  couple  Further  in- 
creases will  occur  in  July  to  $146  for  an 
Individual  and  $219  for  a  couple  How- 
ever, since  it  Ls  now  not  possible  for  the 
supplemental  security  income  benefits  to 
be  Increased  in  the  January  l  check.s.  a 
retroactive  payment  will  be  necessary 

Last  April  the  House  passed  a  tech- 
nical amendments  bill,  HR  3153,  mak- 
ing the  technical  amendments  in  Public 
Law  92-603,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972  This  covered  omissions 
and  incorrect  cross  references  and  simi- 
lar changes  The  Senate  has  recently 
passed  HR  3153  and  Is  now  In  confer- 
ence but  that  conference  will  certainly 
have  to  carry  over  Into  the  next  session 
as  many  Important  substantive  amend- 
ments were  added  by  the  Senate  The 
Senate  has  looked  at  the  blU  from  the 
sUndpoint  of  those  things  which  are 
related  to  different  deadlines,  most  par- 
Ucularly.  the  establishment  of  the  SSI 
program  In  January  1974  Manv  of  the 
provisions,  while  technical  in  character 
are  important  to  sound  administration 
of  that  program  Provisions  of  this  tvpe 
which  were  Included  in  HR  3153  have 
been  added  as  Senate  amendments  to 
H  R  11333  Insofar  as  the  SSI  program 
is  concerned,  they  are  primarily  clari- 
fications. correcUons  and  items  of  the 
type  included  in  the  House  version  of 
that  bill.  Many  of  them  are  administra- 
tion suggestions  for  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  SSI  program 

Under  present  law,  individual  deter- 
minations would  have  to  be  made  in  each 
State  as  to  which  of  the  new  SSI  re- 
cipients would  be  eligible  for  purchasing 
food  stamps  The  SUte  welfare  directors 
advise  us  that  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
culture  biU  are  difficult,  if  not  Imposf  ible 
to  administer  The  Senate  accordingly 
added  an  amendment  which  provides 
that  in  those  States  which  have  specifi- 
cally provided  additional  benefits  to  re- 
cipients to  replace  food  stamps  that  the 
recipients  wiU  be  Ineligible  as  a  group 
In  other  States  they  will  be  eligible  for 
a  period  of  6  months  This  wlU  give  time 
to  get  the  new  program  under  way  and 
for  Congress  to  determine  what  it  wLshes 
to  adopt  with  respect  to  food  .stamp 
eligibility  among  SSI  recipients 

As  you  are  aware,  there  is  much  con- 
troversy about  the  social  service  regula- 
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tlons  which  were  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
and  became  effective  on  November  1, 
1973.  Since  these  are  already  nausing 
a  restriction  of  .services  and  will  do  so 
increasingly  in  the  month.s  ju.st  ahead, 
the  Senate  amendment  postpones  the 
new  regulation.'^  th.^oui^h  t,he  calendar 
year  1974 

In  the  med'.rare-niedi.aiii  area,  aLso, 
only  Lho.<;e  atrifiidmpnLs  whirli  had  a 
time  deadhne  and  whirh  are  e.s.senllally 
noncontroverslal  are  included  in  the 
Senate  amendments  Some  of  them  were 
in  the  original  Hoa'^e-pas.sed  H  R  3153 
and  were  technical  aniend.ments  to  cor- 
rect errors  and  facUltate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  supplemental  .security 
income  program. 

Let  me  summarize  these  amendments 
as  follows: 

First  The  first  amendment  would 
coordinate  the  medicaid  program  with 
the  new  SSI  program  by  permittlnK 
States  to  make  eligible  for  medicaid 
those  individuals  eligible  for  SSI.  re- 
quiring States  to  continue  medicaid 
coverage  of  those  individuals  whose  SSI 
benefits  the  States  are  now  required  to 
supplement  to  maintain  D«»re.mber  1973 
income  levels,  and  permittinK  Slate.";  to 
classify  Institutionalized  individuals  a.s 
eligible  for  medicaid  even  ihouKh  the 
Individual's  income  Is  above  ca.sh  a.ssist- 
ance  levels,  and  the  SUie  does  not  have 
a  medically  needy  program,  provided 
that  the  Individual's  total  Income  doe.s 
not  exceed  300  percent  of  the  SSI  bene- 
fit level 

Second  I*re.sent  law  provides  that  no 
Federal  matching  for  adult  assistance 
will  be  available  where  assistance  is  paid 
to  a  nursing  home  re.sident  where  the 
nursing  home  care  could  be  covered  un- 
der medicaid.  The  amendment  would 
extend  this  provision  to  ihe  SSI  program 
which  supersedes  adult  assLsiance  be- 
ginning in  Januar>-. 

Third  Another  amendment  directs  the 
Secretar>'  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  undertake  a  study  covering  all 
aspects  related  to  payment  for  profes- 
sional services  In  medical  schools  and 
teaching  hospital  settings.  While  the 
study  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  in  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  certain  provisions  of 
section  227  of  Public  Law  92-603,  limit- 
ing medicare  reimbursements  to  medical 
centers  for  the  services  of  teaching  physi- 
cians on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  would 
be  suspended  until  January  1975 — with 
the  Secretary  i>ermltted  a  further  6- 
month  suspension.  However,  the  suspen- 
sion would  not  apply  to  those  hospitals 
which  are  reimbursed  on  the  more  favor- 
able cost  basis  under  present  law. 

Fourth.  Present  law  limits  medicare 
reimbursement  to  the  lesser  of  an  insti- 
tution's cost  or  charges  to  the  general 
public  effective  Januan-'  1973.  The 
amendment  would  postpone  the  effective 
date  to  January   1,   1974 

Fifth.  Section  251  of  Public  Law  92- 
603.  which  details  the  approved  means 
of  reimbursing  for  the  services  of  physi- 
cal therapists  under  medicare,  has  an 
effective  date  of  January  1.  1973.  The 
amendment  would  postpone  this  effective 


date    imtil    the    regulations    have    been 
issued. 

Finally,  the  Senate  added  a  temporary 
modification  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensatior, 
Act  which  makes  payments  up  to  an 
additional  13  weeks  to  workers  who  have 
exhausted  their  entitlement  to  regular 
unemplojTnent  compe.isation  This 
amendment  provides  that  States  that 
have  an  insured  unemployment  rate  of 
at  least  4  percent  may  make  payments 
under  the  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  without  regard  to  a 
requirement  in  the  permanent  law  that 
the  insured  unemployment  rate  in  the 
State  must  be  at  least  20  percent  higher 
than  it  was  \f\  a  ccmparable  period  in  the 
2  prior  years.  This  amendment  would 
be  effective  for  the  first  3  months  of  1974 
It  Ls  expected  that  increasing  unemploy- 
ment will  be  a  serious  problem  during 
this  time  and  the  Senate  amendment  will 
provide  some  relief  in  those  States  most 
seriously  affected  by  increased  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  BRO-YHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  nght  to 
object,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
bill  &s  amended  by  the  Senate,  m.^^ofar 
as  it  relates  to  old  age  survivors  and  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits,  includes  the 
House  provisions  relatmg  to  social  .se- 
curity Increases  and  increases  m  the  new 
supplemental  security  income  program 
that  were  the  original  provLsions  of  H  R 
3153.  as  has  been  insisted,  retains  all 
of  those  provisions. 

Second  the  amendments  that  have 
been  adde<i  bv  the  Senate  are — with  a 
couple  of  unfortunate  exceptJorLs — tech- 
nical amendment-s  that  will  improve  ad- 
ministration and  have  a  fav-orable  im- 
pact on  costs  Most  were  re<iuested  or 
agreed  to  by  the  admlnistrauon,  and 
would  be  adopted  by  the  House  if  they 
were  ofTerwl  a,s  amendments 

Finally,  the  bill  we  have  fc>efore  us  is 
the  best  compromi.se  we  could  come  up 
with  if  we  ext>ected  to  !)as.«  the  social 
security  increa.se  bill  before  the  end  of 
this  Congres.s,  becau.se  the  other  body 
added  many  far-reaching  controversial 
amendments,  many  of  them  ha.stily 
added  on  the  fl(X)r,  provisions  that  have 
not  had  any  House  consideration  In 
fact,  we  felt  that  the  Senate  was  holding 
the  social  security  increase  bill  as  a 
hostage.  This  is  repugnant  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  is  not  Rood  legis- 
lative procedure. 

The  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  requested  the  House 
conferees  that  we  were  not  to  agree  to 
any  significant  amendment  that  had  not 
been  considered  originally  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  suid  to 
give  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  an  opportimlty  to  consider  those 
amendments 

We  arrived  at  a  compromise.  I  think  it 
is  the  best  compromise  we  could  come  up 
with.  I  believe  that  most  of  these  amend- 
ments are  good  and  reasonable  amend- 
ments My  main  concern  relates  to  the 
supervision  of  the  new  regulations  on 
social  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  requiring 
the  former  social  service  regulations  to 
be  made  applicable  for  the  period  from 


November  1  of  this  year  through  Decem- 
ber 31  of  1974 — a  14 -month  period — Ls  a 
mistake.  The  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  promulgated  cm 
November  1  of  this  year  new  reguJaUons 
which  were  carefully  worked  out  over 
a  long  period  of  imie  ai:d  with  consulta- 
tion wTth  the  Congress  These  new  regu- 
lations will  now  be  inoperative  for  a 
period  of  at  least  14  month.s 

The  purpose  of  social  serv1ce.s  is  to 
prevent  people  from  going  on  welfare 
and  to  enable  people  who  are  cnirrently 
on  welfare  to  become  self-sufficient  WU.h 
our  growmg  welfare  cosus.  we  should  use 
the  limited  amount  available  for  social 
servTcet  to  achieve  the  goaJ  of  reducing 
welfare  der>endency — a  goal  which  ali 
Americans  agree  should  have  a  high  pri- 
on ty. 

Under  the  old  .-^gulations.  s<x:ial  serv- 
ices are  loosely  defined,  and  may  be  made 
available  to  indmduals  who  may  be  like- 
ly to  come  on  the  welfare  rolls  withm  a 
5-year  penod  without  regard  to  an  m- 
come  test  Under  these  regulations,  the 
States  have  utilized  .social  .ser\-ices  monev 
for  exi>enses  that  bear  only  the  rem,otes"t 
relaUonship  to  keepmg  people  ofT  welfare 
or  reducing  the  present  .'•oils  The  regu- 
lations now  m  effect,  which  will  be  sus- 
pended by  this  act,  circumscribe  this 
latitude  by  requiring  that  the  individuals 
be  likely  to  come  on  the  welfare  rolls 
withiin  6  m.onihs,  and  that  their  income 
not  be  more  than  150  percent  of  the  State 
standard   for  public   a&sLst&nce 

.■Additionally,  the  old  regulatio^J^  per- 
mit scx-ial  service.s  to  continue  2  vears 
after  an  individual  leaves  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls  while  the  new  regulations 
confine  this  period  to  3  months.  There 
are  other  features  of  the  new  regulations 
that  marshal  our  limited  resources  for 
social  services  to  meet  the  objective  of 
the  program  of  reducing  welfare  and  de- 
pendency The  old  regulations  are  much 
less  appropriate  to  achieve  this  end 

The  new  regulations  went  through  a 
long  period  of  gestation  during  which 
significant  changes  were  made  by  HEW 
to  accommodate  criticisms  and  the  view- 
point of  Congress  on  at  least  four  differ- 
ent occasions  The  regulations  have  now 
been  m  effect  since  November  1 .  or  nearlv 
a  2-month  period  The  action  we  are  tak- 
ing here  represents  a  major  change  thai 
will  cause  confusion  in  this  program,  and 
yet,  no  hearings  have  been  held  on  uhis 
proposal,  the  Ways  and  Mearis  Comm.it- 
tee  has  not  even  considered  it,  nor  has 
the  House  had  an  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate it.  This  Is  not  only  poor  policy,  but 
poor  procedure 

I  do  feel.  howe\-er,  that  even  under  the 
old  regulations  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  dis- 
cretion to  administer  the  program  much 
more  tightly  than  they  have  in  uhe  past, 
both  in  determining  what  constitutes  a 
social  service  and  m  determmmg  who  is 
likely  to  be  a  welfare  beneficiary  They 
have  the  authority  to  exercise  their  dis- 
cretion to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
social  services  program— to  reduce  wel- 
ftire  dependency  i  believe  It  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  social  serv- 
ices program  and  tlie  legislative  history 
in  regard  to  this  program  in  recent  years 
to  tighten  up  their  administration  under 
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the  old  regulations  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  and  I  urge  them  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ? 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairnian 
a  couple  ol  questions  under  our  reserva- 
tion pertaining  to  H  R  1,  adopted  in  the 
92d  Congress  and  which  contained  the 
supplemental  security  income  provisions 
There  is  a  school  of  thought  in  my  State 
of  Georgia  that  there  is  a  deficiency  con- 
cerning future  admittees  into  nursing 
homes.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  there  is  a  Senate  amendment  which 
attempts  to  take  care  of  certain  of  those 
problems  relating  to  the  nursing  home 
industry. 

While  there  is  a  -grandfather  clause 
which  takes  care  of  the  nursing  home 
patients  presently  in  nursing  homes,  un- 
less there  are  certain  State  supplements, 
future  people  who  need  to  go  into  these 
homes  might  be  penalized.  I  just  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  if  that  ques- 
tion is  still  in  conference. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  K  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  explain  that  the  conference 
is  still  very  much  alive  on  the  other  bill. 
There  are  a  number  of  matters  that 
Members  are  interested  in  attached  to 
that  bill  by  the  other  body  that  we  will 
be  taking  up  in  the  next  session.  The 
matter  the  gentleman  specifically  refers 
to.  however,  was  one  of  the  amendments 
that  we  did  accept  and  it  is  incorporated 
m  this  bill.  It  would  coordinate  the  med- 
icaid program  with  the  new  SSI  pro- 
gram by  permitting  States  to  make  eli- 
gible for  medicaid  those  Individuals 
eligible  for  SSI.  requiring  States  to  con- 
tinue medicaid  coverage  of  those  in- 
dividuals whose  SSI  benefits  the  States 
are  now  required  to  supplement  to  main- 
tain December  1973  income  levels,  and 
permitting  States  to  classify  institution- 
alized individuals  as  eligible  for  medicaid 
even  though  the  individuals  income  is 
above  cash  assistance  levels,  where  the 
State  does  not  have  a  medically  needy 
program,  provided  that  the  individual's 
total  income  does  not  exceed  300  percent 
of  the  SSI  benefit  level. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  I  heard 
the  acting  chairman  correctly  awhile  ago 
on  the  SSI  program  being  deferred  for 
6  months.  The  gentleman  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  program  itself  was  being 
deferred  but  that  the  procedure  that  was 
required  of  the  States  would  be  deferred 
for  6  months;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  this  is  only  with  reference  to  the 
food  stamps,  and  I  know  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  is  interested  in.  we  merely 
delay  for  6  months  the  implementation 
of  the  new  requirements,  and  as  I  Indi- 
cated this  would  have  the  effect  of  allow- 
ing SSI  recipients  to  receive  food  stamps 
in  those  States  that  have  not  specifically 
provided  for  cashing  out  their  food 
stamps. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 


ijentleman  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  act- 
ing chairman  could  answer  this  question. 
Many  of  us  have  been  deeply  concerned 
over  a  long  period  of  time  with  exten- 
sion of  the  medicare  benefits  to  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  us 
when  that  might  be  forthcoming  for  a 
vote  in  the  House  ? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  as  I  said  H.R.  3153  is 
still  actively  in  conference.  That  is  one 
of  the  amendments  the  Senate  put  on 
H.R.  3153  and  one  of  the  amendments 
that  obviously  we  did  not  have  time  to 
deal  with  under  the  format  and  under 
the  time  considerations  of  the  confer- 
ence yesterday.  But  it  is  one  of  the  mat- 
ters we  are  verj-  seriously  going  to  look 
at  early  next  year.  In  our  meeting  with 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  we  as- 
sured them  that  this  would  certainly  be 
a  matter  of  early  consideration  in  the 
forthcoming  year  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  committee,  we  had  a 
colloquy  almost  precisely  like  this  last 
Christmas  time  when  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers pressed  this  point  and  a  commit- 
ment was  made  that  In  1973  the  question 
of  prescription  drugs  under  medicare 
would  be  reached.  At  least  160  Members 
of  this  House  have  cosponsored  a  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  has  sponsored  that  originally.  I 
just  want  to  make  legislative  history  here 
that  a  number  of  us  are  very  concerned. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  speak 
further  to  the  question  when  in  1974  this 
very  valuable  and  needed  extension 
might  become  law. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  say  that  during 
this  past  year  I  think  the  gentleman 
understands  we  have  been  beset  by  a 
great  many  difficult  problems,  and  the 
illness  of  the  chairman  has  also  created 
additional  problems,  but  it  is  the  pur- 
pose certainly  of  this  Member  as  acting 
chairman  that  the  committee  will  go  for- 
ward hopefully  with  a  u.sk  group  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  eaily  in  the 
year.  As  the  gentleman  knows  we  have 
adopted  some  new  procedures  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  expect  to  look  at  this 
at  the  very  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  withdraw  mj-  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  as  I  under- 
stand the  explanation  by  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  conferees  in  concurring  in 
the  amendment  of  the  other  body  which 
extends  for  14  months  the  period  during 
which  the  new  and  stricter  HEW  regula- 
tions on  welfare  cannot  take  effect,  we 
are  once  again  relaxing  the  welfare  eli- 
gibility restrictions. 

In  a  State  such  as  mine,  the  State 
of  Marjland.  which  now  has  the  fourth 
highest  welfare  fraud  and  Inehglbility 
rate  in  the  United  States,  we  badly  need 
-.velfare  reform.  Now  here  in  the  House 
we  are  again  caving  in  under  pressure.  I 
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think  the  Members  should  understand 
that  we  are  giving  in  to  tiiose  who  will 
not  address  themselves  to  welfare  reform 
in  this  country. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  j-ield' 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  made  a  very  good  point. 
However,  this  was  the  only  proposal  in- 
cluded that  is  clearly  objectionable.  If 
the  gentleman  had  seen  the  other  Sen- 
ate provisions  pending  which  were  going 
to  jeopardize  the  social  security  bill,  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  House  came 
up  with  a  pretty  good  compromise  in  this 
bill.  Certainly,  the  Implementation  of  the 
current  regulations  would  make  the  act 
more  efficient. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  just 
say  that  this  may  be  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  but  It  Is  still  evil. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  Lke  to  ask 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question  about  the  benefits  extension. 

As  I  read  it,  we  are  extending  the  bene- 
fits for  3  additional  months.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  3  months  is 
correct. 

Mr.   PICKLE.  And   this  would  apply. 
from  the  charts,  to  approximately  29  to 
.30  States? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  about  right.  Yes. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Is  this  money  coming 
from  the  General  Treasury  or  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  which  has  been  built 
up  by  contributions  of  employers 
throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Federal  and  State  un- 
employment tax.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  The  regular  FUTA  tax'' 
Mr.  ULLMAN  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  That  means  that  all  the 
States  will  be  paying  for  the  unemploy- 
ment of  these  30  States? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  of  course,  is  the 
principle  of  the  whole  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act.  There  are 
always  some  States  in  and  some  States 
not  in  under  the  operation  of  the  State 
trigger  mechanism. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  at  this  hour  everj-  year 
many  of  the  States  come  in  and  get 
these  extensions.  I  do  not  want  to  ques- 
tion the  need  for  some  of  these  benefits, 
but  this  type  of  practice  hurts  the  unem- 
ployment fund.  If  we  are  not  careful  and 
If  we  make  this  a  general  practice,  we  are 
going  to  get  that  fund  in  considerable 
difBculty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  will  this 
amendment  cost  that  fund? 

Mr  ULLMAN  Our  best  estimate  is 
around  $lon  million. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  This  is  $100  million  ex- 
tra in  benefits? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  could  be  consider- 
ably less  depending,  obviously,  on  the 
unemplormient  picture  and  the  number 
of  States  that  choose  to  participate.  If 
we  should  go  into  more  serious  unem- 
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ployment  and  all  States  that  are  eligible 
do  participate,  then  we  anticipate  it 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
SpeaKer,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
said  thai  the  best  guess  is  that  the  cost 
of  this  amendment  would  be  approx- 
imately $100  milLon.  That  depends 
upon  how  many  of  the  States  would  leg- 
islate and  adopt  an  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  the  Unemployment  Benefits  Act. 
So  there  may  not  he  tiiat  much  cost, 
as  far  as  the  amendment  is  concerned. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  compromise  package  which 
would  increase  benefits  for  both  social 
security  recipients  and  beneficiaries  of 
Federal  assistance  to  the  elderly,  blind 
and  disabled  persons.  The  bill  as  pro- 
posed would  increase  social  security  ben- 
efits by  7  percent  effective  next  March 
and  an  additional  4  percent  in  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  compro- 
mise since  it  will  mean  added  buying 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  put 
tl;ie  money  to  good  use  and  those  who 
are  deserving  of  a  decent  standard  of 
living,  namely  our  senior  citizens  who 
have  given  of  a  lifetime  of  work  for  their 
children  and  for  our  Nation,  Since  those 
on  fixed  retirement  incomes  generally 
hve  on  a  month  to  month  basis,  these 
benefit  Increases  will  be  plowed  back  Into 
our  economy  thereby  stimulating  addi- 
tional jobs  and  income  for  the  working 
sector  of  the  population. 

Of  all  the  many  schemes  and  programs 
which  have  been  devised  by  the  Congress 
to  alleviate  poverty  and  to  solve  problems 
in  our  Nation,  many  of  them  very  costly. 
wa5teful.  and  cumbersome  to  administer, 
I  believe  the  social  security  system  is  the 
best  equipped  to  do  the  job — it  places  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  those  who  need 
it  at  the  least  cost  and  confusion,  and  it 
insures  that  each  citizen  shall  be  respon- 
sible to  provide  for  his  or  her  own  re- 
tirement through  the  social  security  tax 
system. 

I  feel  that  these  increases  are  deserv- 
ing because  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
wasteful  Government  spending  has 
caused  runaway  infiation  which  has 
eroded  the  elderly  persons  savings  and 
purchasing  power.  This  is  only  right  and 
Just  for  those  citizens  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  our  heritage. 

I  had  hope  that  my  bill  would  have 
been  included  in  the  social  security  pack- 
age which  would  have  eliminated  entire- 
ly the  amount  of  money  a  person  over  65 
could  earn  without  the  penalty. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  se- 
curity benefits  Increase  has  my  full  sup- 
port. The  Increase  is  needed  now  by  our 
citizens  in  the  golden  years.  During  the 
holiday  season  it  is  especially  fitting  and 
proper.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Nation  re- 
member those  who  have  given  to  the  Na- 
tion a  life  of  productive  hard  work  and 
who  now  live  in  retirement.  We  must  not 
forget  them,  and  by  voting  this  Increase 
In  social  security  benefits  we  demonstrate 
our  commitment  Our  citizens  have  paid 
into  social  security  and  the  system  is 


financially  secure  to  guarantee  this  In- 
crease. Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  this 
bill  and  urge  the  House  to  approve  it  by 
overwhelming  vote. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  Senate  amendment 
just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
there  not  a  vote  taken  on  the  last  action? 

The  SPEAKER.  No.  The  Chaii-  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  the  action 
which  was  taken  was  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

POINT    or    ORDER 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
undertsanding  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  made  an  objection  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement  in  lieu  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  was  a  reser- 
vation of  objection  made  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullmani  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  House  bill  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Chair  will  further  state  that  the 
Senate  amendment  has  now  been  con- 
ciu-red  in. 

POIKT   OF   ORDER 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  a  de- 
mand for  a  rollcall  vote.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  get  a  rollcall  vote.  I  will  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorxmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  his  demand  for  a 
recorded  vote  comes  too  late. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQCTRY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentarj'  inquirv. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  a  point  of  order,  objecting  to  the 
last  vote,  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  inform 
the  gentleman  that  there  has  been  much 


intervening  business,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  because  the  genUeman  is  an  in- 
structed and  informed  Member  concern- 
ing the  parliamentarj-  rules  of  the  House. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  there  has 
been  much  business  which  has  taken 
place. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  718] 
Addabbo  Frey  Podeil 

Alexander  Froehllch  Price  Tex 

Anderson.  Fulton  QuUlen 

Calif.  Fiiqua  Rarick 

.\nderson,  ni.     Getivs  R<.iti 

Andrews,  Gibbons  Bregle 

N.  Dak.  Gray  Roncallo.  N.Y 

Arends  Griffiths  Roouey  N  Y 

^Vfiu,  ^""^  Rosienkowskl 

Bafalls  Qrover  Rousselot 

BeU  Giibeer  Rjybal 

Blaggt  Hansen.  Wash.    Ruppe 

Boergs  Harrington  Ryan 

Boiling  Harvey  Sarasln 

Brooks  Hays  Scherl* 

Brown.  Ohio  Hubert  Schneebell 

BroyWll.  N.O.  Heinz  SebelT^s 

Burgener  Hlllls  Shipley 

Burke,  Calif.  Hollfleld  Shoup 

Burton  Holt  Shriver 

Builer  Jarman  Slkes 

Byron  Jones.  Ala.  Sisk 

Camp  Keating  Smith.  Iowa 

Chlsholm  Kluczynskl  Snyder 

Clancy  Landrum  Stark 

Clark  Leggett  Steed 

Clay  Lehman  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Cleveland  Lott  Stephens 

CoUler  Lujan  Stubblefleld 

Collins,  m.  Madden  Stuckev 

Conins.  Tex.  Madlgan  Taylor" Mo 

Conyers  Mallliard  Van  Deerlln 

Corman  Martin.  Nebr  Veysev 

Danlelson  Michel,  ni.  Vltronto 

Delaney  Mills.  Ark.  Walsh 

Dellenback  Mlnshall.  Ohio  White 

Dent  Moorhead,  Pa.  Whltehurst 

Devine  Moss  WUaon.  Bob 

D'ESS  Murphy,  NY.  Wilson 

Dulskl  Nelsen  Charles  Tex 

Evins.  Tenn.  Nichols  Wydler     ' 

Fraser  Peyser  Yates 

Frellnghuysen  Poage  Zwach 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  306 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


VACATING  PROCEEDINGS  WHEREBY 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS  WERE 
CONCURRED  IN  ON  H.R.  11333 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  wherebv  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  H.R.  11333  was  con- 
curred in  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid 
on  the  table  and  that  there  be  a  record 
vote  on  the  motion  to  concur 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 

Senate  amendment. 
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A  recorded  vot*  was  ordered. 

The  vote  waa  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayea  301.  noes  13. 
not  voting  118.  as  follows: 


(RoU  No    719) 

ATB3— 301 

Abdnor 

Ford. 

Minlab 

Absug 

William  D 

Mink 

Adama 

Porsythe 

Mltcbell.  Md. 

Alexander 

Fountain 

Mitchell  NT. 

Andrew*.  NC. 

Fraaer 

MImU 

Annunzlo 

Frenzel 

Moakley 

Ashbrook 

Oaydos 

Mollohan 

AaUley 

Oiaimo 

Montgomery 

BadUlo 

auman 

MoorbMd. 

Baker 

Oinn 

Calif. 

Barrett 

Oonzalec 

Mor?a& 

Bauman 

Oraaso 

Moaber 

Beard 

Gray 

Murphy,  m. 

Bennett 

Oreen,  Oreg 

Myers 

Bergland 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Natcher 

BevlU 

Oude 

Nedal 

Blester 

Ounter 

Nix 

Bingham 

Ouyer 

Obey 

BUtnlk 

Haley 

OBrlen 

Boland 

Hamilton 

O'Hara 

Bo  wen 

Hammer- 

O-NeUl 

Brad  em  as 

schmldt 

Owens 

Brasco 

Hanley 

Parrls 

Bray 

Hanna 

Passman 

Breaux 

Hanraban 

Patman 

Breckinridge 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Patten 

Brlnkley 

Haraba 

Pepper 

Broomfleld 

Hastings 

Perkins 

Brotxman 

Hawkins 

Pettis 

Brown.  Caiir 

Hecbler.  W  Vi 

.  Pickle 

Brown  Mlcb. 

Heckler   Mass 

Pike 

Brown,  Ohio 

Helstoaki 

Powell.  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Henderson 

Preyer 

Broyhill.  Va, 

Hicks 

Price,  m 

Hlnshaw 

Prltchard 

Burke.  Pla 

Hogan 

Qule 

Burke.  Uaae. 

Hollfleld 

RaUsback 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Uoltzman 

Randall 

Burllson.  Ho. 

Horton 

Rangel 

Carey  N  Y 

Hosmer 

Rees 

Carter 

Howard 

Regula 

Casey.  Tex. 

Huber 

Reuss 

Cederberg 

Hudnut 

Rhodes 

Chamberlain 

Hungaie 

RlnAldo 

Chappell 

Hunt 

Roberts 

Cblsbolm 

Hutchinson 

Robinson.  Va. 

Clark 

Icbord 

Roblson.  NT 

Clausen. 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Rodtno 

Don  H. 

Johnson  Colo 

Roe 

Clawson.  Del 

Jobnaon.  Pa. 

Rogers 

Clay 

Jones.  N  C 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Cochran 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Cohen 

Jones.  Tenn 

Rose 

Conable 

Jordan 

Roaentbal 

Cool  an 

Kartb 

Rousb 

Conte 

Kastenmeler 

Roy 

Cotter 

Kasen 

Runnels 

Cougblln 

Kemp            ' 

Ruth 

Cronln 

Ketchum 

St  Oermaln 

Culver 

King 

Sandman 

Daniel   Dan 

Koch 

Sar  banes 

Daniel.  Robert 

Kuykendall 

Scbroeder 

W    Jr 

Kyros 

Selberllnc 

Daniels. 

Latta 

Shipley 

Domlnlck  V 

Lent 

Stauster 

Davis.  Oa. 

Litton 

Skubltz 

Davis.  S  C 

Long.  La 

Slack 

Davis.  Wis 

Long.  Md 

Smith.  NT. 

de  la  Oarza 

McOory 

Spence 

Dellums 

MeCioskey 

Staggers 

Denbolm 

McCoUUter 

Stanton. 

Derwlnskl 

McCormack 

J.  WUliam 

Dickinson 

McDade 

Stanton. 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

James  V. 

Dingell 

McFall 

Steele 

Donohue 

McKay 

Steelman 

Dorn 

McKlnney 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Downing 

McSpadden 

Stokes 

Dnnan 

Macdonaid 

Sir  at  ton 

Duncan 

Mabon 

Stuckey 

duPont 

Mallary 

SJudds 

Eckbardt 

Mann 

Sullivan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Blarmzltl 

Symington 

Edvards.  CalLI 

Martin   NC 

Ta^cott 

BUberg 

Matbias.  CaUf 

Taylor.  N  C 

Erlenliom 

Mat  his.  Oa 

Teague.  Calif. 

Eshierr.an 

Matsunaga 

Tbompson,  NJ 

■vans.  Colo. 

Ma>ne 

Thomson,  Wis 

Pascell 

Maczoll 

Thone 

Ptndley 

Meeds 

Thornton 

Ftah 

Melcber 

Tieman 

Flood 

Metcalfe 

Towell,  Nev 

Flowers 

Mezvtnaky 

Treen 

Flynt 

Mil  ford 

Udall 

Foley 

MtMer 

Cllman 

NGRESSIC 
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Vander  Jact 

WUliams 

Tatron 

Vanlk 

WUaon, 

Toung.  Alaska 

Waggonner 

Charles  H 

Toung  Fla 

Waldle 

Calif. 

Toung.  Oa. 

Wampler 

Winn 

Young,  ni. 

Ware 

Wolff 

Toixng.  Tex. 

Wtaalen 

Wrtgbt 

Z*  block! 

Wbltten 

Wyatt 

Zlon 

WIdnaU 

Wylie 

NOES— 13 

Archer 

Ooldwater 

Teague.  Tex 

Blackburn 

Ooodling 

Wiggins 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Young,  SC 

Dennis 

Satterfleld 

Ftstaer 

Symms 

NOT  VOTINO— 118 

Addabbo 

Fuqus 

Ranck 

Anderson. 

Gettys 

Reld 

Calif. 

Olbbons 

Rlegie 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ortffltbs 

RoncaUo,  NT, 

Andrews. 

Gross 

Rooney.  NY 

N   Dak 

Grover 

Rostenkowskl 

Arends 

Gubser 

Rousaelot 

Armstrong 

Hansen.  Wash 

Roybal 

Asp  In 

Harrington 

Ruppe 

BafalU 

Harvey 

Ryan 

Bell 

Hays 

Saraaln 

Blaggl 

Htbert 

Scherle 

Boggs 

Heinz 

Schneebell 

Boiling 

UUIU 

Sebellus 

Brooks 

Holt 

Shoup 

Burgener 

Jarman 

Shrlver 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Bikes 

Burton 

Keating 

Sisk 

BuUer 

Klucaynskl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Byron 

Landrum 

Snyder 

Camp 

Leggett 

Stark 

Carney,  Ohio 

Lehman 

Steed 

Clancy 

Lott 

SUlger.  Arts. 

Cleveland 

Lujan 

Stephens 

Collier 

Madden 

Stubblefleld 

Collins,  m 

Madlgan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Collins.  Tex. 

MaUllard 

Van  Deerlln 

Conyers 

Martin.  Nebr 

Veysey 

Corman 

Mtcbel 

Vlgorlto 

Daniel  son 

MUls.  Ark. 

Walsh 

Delaney 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

White 

Dell  en  back 

Moorbead,  Pm. 

Whltehurst 

Dent 

Moss 

WUaon.  Bob 

Devlne 

Murphy.  NY. 

Wilson, 

Dulskl 

Nelsen 

Charles.  Tex. 

Escb 

Nichols 

Wydler 

Evins.  Tenn 

Peyser 

Wyman 

Frellnghuysen 

Poage 

Yates 

Prey 

Pod  ell 

Zwach 

Proehllcb 

Price  Tex 

Pulton 

Qulllen 

So  the  Senate  amendment  was  con- 

curred In. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr  Arends 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr  Peyser. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  RostenkowsJti  with  Mr.  Frellngbuyaen. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr  RoQcalio  of  New  York. 

Mr  Kluczynakl  with  Mr.  Each 

Mr.  Moorbead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Mlnshall  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  BCr.  Ander- 
son of  nilnola. 

Mr  Dulakl  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 

Mr  Fulton  with  Mrs.  Holt 

Mr  NlcboU  with  Mr  Bafalls 

.Mr  Stark  with  Mr  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr  Frey 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mi  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota 

Mr  Madden  with  Mr.  Froehllcb. 

Mr  Burton  with  Mr.  Madlgan 

Mr.  BUggI  with  Mr  Bell. 

Mr  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mrs  Orlfflths  with  Mr  Grover 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  MaU- 
llard. 

tAi.  Harrington  with  Mr  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hill  Is 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  ColUer 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr  Butler. 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr  Oubaer. 

Mr  Delaney  with  Mr  Camp 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr  Collins  of  Texas 
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Mr  Conyers  with  Mr.  Van  D«erlln. 

Mr  Slkes  with  Mr  Dellenl)ack. 

Mr  Siak  with  Mr  Helnt 

Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr  L«ggett 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr  Lott. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr  Devlne 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr  Rouaaelot. 

Mr  Ryan  with  Mr  Ruppe 

Mr  Oettys  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr   Byron  with  Mr  Shoup 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr  Walsh 

Mr  Danlelson  with  Mr  -Saraaln 

Mr  Roybal  with  Mr   Whltehurst 

Mr  Smith  of  I    *»  *;!.►.  .Ur   Bob  Wilson. 

Mr  Evlns  of  1  e    iiesAfe  *  '.i  Mr  Scherle. 

Mr  Jones  of  A.»:<a:i.A  A  •_;.  .Mr  Wydler. 

Mr.  Rlegie  wli..  Mr   -•<'.^pr  of  Arieona. 

Mr   Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Schneebell 

Mr  Rarlck  with  Mr  Wyman. 

Mr  Jarman  with  Mr.  Sebellus 

Mr  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Zwach 

Mr  White  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr  Olbbons  with  Mr.  A^ln. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mrs  Burke  of  Calif ornU  with  Mr.  Carney 
of  Ohio 

Mr  Burgener  with  itr  Keating 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  l«dd  on  the 
table 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  B.\L- 
ANCE  OF  TODAY.  FRIDAY,  DECEM- 
BER 21 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker.  I  lake  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  the  program  for  the 
rest  of  today  and.  hopefully,  the  ad- 
journment sine  die. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona  will 
yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond.  May 
I  first  wish  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
a  "Merry  Christmas"  and  a  'Happy  New 
Year  ■■  I  hope  we  will  adjourn  sine  d.e 
today. 

I  also  congratulate  the  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  believe  tills  has  been  a  historic 
session,  one  in  which  we  have  changed 
the  rules  and  the  regulations  of  the 
House  in  many  instances  and  have  Im- 
proved the  legislative  process 

I  am  sure,  as  the  Members  analyse 
this  session,  that  they  will  f^nd  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  important  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  signed  by  the  President. 

Getting  back  to  the  question  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  asked  me  as  to 
the  balance  of  the  program  for  today, 
may  I  say  that  we  have  only  two  Items 
left.  These  are  the  energy  bill,  that  has 
been  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  is  currently  pending  in  the 
other  body.  When  the  other  body  has 
completed  its  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter then  It  will  be  returned  to  the  House 
for  action  here. 

The  only  other  matter  that  is  pending 
Is  the  adjournment  resolution.  That  is  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  It  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  other  body, 
and  they  are  holding  it  over  there  until 
they  have  completed  action  on  the  energy- 
bill.  When  they  have  done  so  they  will 
send  that  item  over  to  the  House  at  that 
time. 
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So.  I  will  repeat,  we  Just  have  these  two 
;iem5.  the  energy  blU  and  the  adjourn- 
ment resolution. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Chair 
is  going  to  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair.  As  I  analyze  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  I  would  have  to  anticipate 
that  there  probably  will  be  one  or  two 
rollcalls  on  matters  of  national  Import  In 
view  of  that,  I  would  ask  the  membership 
to  stay  available  unUl  the  bell  rings  an- 
nouncing the  end  of  the  recess  so  that 
they  may  be  available  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  we  will  have  a  quorum 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  If  I  have 
any  time  left  I  would  like  to  echo  the 
word.«;  of  the  dl.«rtingulshed  majority  lead- 
er in  wishing  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  a  very 
Merry,  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year,  and  to  congratulate  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  what  I  think  is 
a  very  succes.^ful  session. 
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also  stop  our  efforts  to  identify  the  re- 
maining mlwting  In  action  and  to  deter- 
mine whetiier  any  other  prisonen  of  war 
are  still  being  held. 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  was  recorded 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  and  wish  the 
RicoRD  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
I  hope  the  conference  committee  in 
calmer  wisdom  will  strike  the  amendment 
from  the  final  report. 


which  the  Departttei-t  of  Slate  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permL'ision  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  revise  amd  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  in  order  to  read  a  state- 
ment from  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
.Mr.  BiAGGi)  which  is  as  follows: 
Mr  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  686,  I  was 
recorded  as  voting  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HoLTZMAK)  which  prohibited 
petroleum  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
I  was  in  error  in  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  explanation  be  printed. 

As  we  ail  well  know,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
hour  was  very  late  and  the  confusion  in 
t!;e  House  great.  There  were  nearly  60 
amendments  introduced  that  day  alone 
:ir.d  this  amendment  came  near  the  end 
( f  the  day  We  were  in  session  until  1  .30 
a  m  Saturday  morning.  These  are  hardly 
the  condltion.s  under  which  to  consider 
very  Important  legislation. 

On  this  amendment  in  particular,  right 
before  the  recorded  teller  vote,  there  was 
a  substitute  amendment  offered  and  a 
point  of  order  raised. 

Needicss  to  say,  it  was  very  difficult  tn 
determine  exactly  what  we  were  voting 
for.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  by 
voting  for  the  amendment  that  we  would 
be  restrictlr.K  all  but  e.ssentlal  exports  of 
oil — certainly  a  goal  I  am  In  agreement 
with  However.  I  find  that  the  amend- 
ment actually  calls  for  cutnng  off  ai:  oil 
exports  to  our  alhes  in  Southea.>^t  \&i& 

This  countr>'  fought  a  very  long  and 
tedious  war  with  many  .Americans  dying 
to  help  preserve  the  Integrity  and  secu- 
rity of  the  free  sUtes  of  Southea.st  Asia 
Now.  in  thLs  time  of  great  trouble,  with 
mounting  attacks  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  against  South 
Vietnam,  with  lncrea.sed  acts  of  terror- 
Ism.  Including  the  killing  of  unarmed 
Americans  we  are  cutting  off  their  oil 
supplies  with  no  assurance  that  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain  supplies  eLsewhere 
In  fact  eliminating  these  supplies  will 
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FOR    THE    RELIEF   OP 
NICOLA   LOMUSCIO 

Mr.  ELLBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  lor  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <HJl,  7684'  for 
'Me  rehef  of  Nicola  Lomusclo 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  L<  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr  S'i'MMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  whether  this 
:7iatter  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  especially  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  ? 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield.  I  would  say  to  the 
^:entleman  from  Idaho  that  thLs  measure 
has  been  cleared  by  the  committee  on 
Lmth  sides  of  the  ab-Ie.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  objected  to  this  yesterday 
no  longer  has  any  objection  to  this 
matter. 

I  would  be  glad  to  explain  the  bill, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much 
of  the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SYMMS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding.  If  he 
would  assure  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
O!uo  has  withdrawn  his  objections,  I 
.-.ave  no  reservation 
Mr.  EILBERG.  I  do  so 
Mr.  SYMMS  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the.-e  objection  to 
•he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
s'yivania? 

Mr  GOODLING  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  should  Uke  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if 
he  IS  absolutely  certam  that  the  gentie- 
.man  from  Ohio  iMr.  Devine  >  withdrew 
his  objection. 

Mr  EILBERG.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penmylvania  that  the  chairman. 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  spoke  to  Mr.  E>i:vine  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  told  me 
that  that  was  the  ca.se  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  hLs  veracitv 

Mr  OOODLING'Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw m^v  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
PenrLsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.   7684 
P"  If  mactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
.'.evr-exentatives    of    the     United     States    of 
Ar^erica   in   Conffress   OMembled.   Th&t   not- 
withstanding the  proTlslonjB  of  section  212(8) 

9 1  and  (19)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
M  jnallty  Act,  Nicola  Lomuslco  may  be  Issued 
a  •,  laa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
Fxrmane.-.t    re.'ldent    If   he    is    found    to    be 

•herwlse  admissible  tinder  the  provisions  of 
•hat  Act  Provided,  Thst  these  exemptions 
shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  of 


C-5A  PASSED  WTTH  FLYING  COLORS 
(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  aaked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addre«  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Speaker 
as  I  and  a  number  of  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  sUted  in  the  weeks  since 
the  end  of  the  latest  Middle  East  con- 
flict, the  C-5A  has  flnallv  proven  itself 
m  a  combat  aituaUon.  The  C-6s  criilcs 
stand  corrected.  America  has  shown  the 
ability  to  respond  in  a  crisis,  quickly  with 
massive  shipments  of  arms  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  not  often  that  members  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  adnait  former  errors  m 
print,  but  the  Miami  Herald  had  the 
courage  to  do  so.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Miami  Herald  editonai  of 
December  9,  1973.  be  placed  m  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

C-6A   Passed   With    Plying    Coujks 

Withi.-i  nine  hours  after  President  Nixon 
decided  on  Oct,  13  to  airlift  mUltarv  sur.plifs 
to  Isj-aei  the  first  U.S,  Air  I^)rce  cai^r  c^.-.-er 
arrived  In  Tel  Aviv  with  a  record  iy.,  ^x-O 
pour.d£  of  mUltary  supplies. 

T1-.13  was  the  l»glnnlng  of  a  MtUe  noticed 
jy  t.'uly  hlstonc  operation  dwarfing  even 
the  Berlin  Airlift.  "By  Nov.  2,"  accordl-.p  to 
retired  USAP  Gen  Ira  C  Eaker  "the  f-  ;t^ 
States  had  equalled  the  Soviet  alrllf  'r  t>  e 
Ar&bB.  and  by  Not.  22  It  had  doubled  t^e 
RuBslaji  tonnage  despite  the  fact  that  the 
O.S.  supply  une  was  6.460  miles  compared  to 
1.700  mUes  for  th.e  Soviets," 

The  airlift,  which  required  onjy  5<5€  ,als- 
slons  to  the  Russians'  900  missions  doubtless 
saved  an  ally  from  ertUiction  "It  re'^trred 
Isr&eis  weapons,"  Oen.  Eaker  goes  on  aver- 
aging 1.000  tons  per  day  for  more  thar  so 
days,  "enablUig  her  to  regain  the  offe'  slve 
niakp  decisive  advances  toward  Damascia 
i^r-d  Cairo,  ultimately  to  achieve  the  cease- 
fire." 

And  how  was  this  6ccomplLshed'>  Not  only 
by  superb  pilots  and  rrews  but  more  to  the 
poi.1t  by  a  m8tchie<=s  airplane  We  blush  to 
report  it  was  the  much-maligned  C  5.A  elaj-.t 
t  ransport . 

Along  with  many  other  newsp.iper=  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Porre  Itself  and  cou-  '- 
■  (^  cor.gressmen.  The  Herald  deploros  the 
C'36t  overruns  and  performance  failures  wh'ch 
appeared  to  make  the  C-5A  the  fJylng  fra-.d 
of  all  time  In  1971  costs  of  the  C^A  rose 
from  $284  million  per  copv  to  »69  mU'.lon 
i.umerous  wing  and  landing  structure  fall- 
x:res  were  reported,  and  the  Air  Force  cut  ;ts 
rder  from  120  planes  to  81 

But  It  worked.  We  vraz  wTong 


INTERNATIONAL  TEXTILE 
AGREEMENT 

fMr  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.s.slon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
morning  in  Geneva  our  textile  negotia- 
tors reached  agreement  on  a  50-natlon, 
4-year  agreement  covering  cotton,  man- 
made  fibers,  and  blends. 
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This  Is  an  historic  achievement  which 
should  go  a  lon«  w&y  toward  develop- 
ing orderly  trade  in  textiles.  With  some 
stability  in  textile  trade  assured,  the 
textile  Industry  can  proceed  with  capital 
Investment  prosrrams  to  keep  abreast  of 
consimier  demand  Mr  Speaker,  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  the  very  backbone  of  tn- 
dtistrial  employment  in  South  Carolina. 
We  welcome  thja  a^e«ment. 

For  the  first  time  we  now  have  am 
international  textile  agreement  which 
takes  into  consideration  not  only  the 
needs  of  underdeveloped  countries  but 
alao  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  Jobs 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  depend  on 
a  healthy  textile  industry  for  their  liveli- 
hood If  this  agreement  is  administered 
diligently  it  can  be  a  key  factor  In  as- 
suring a  bright  future  for  the  textile 
Industry. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Pred  Dent,  of- 
nctals  of  the  State  Department  and  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  to  be  commanded 
for  their  untiring  efforts  In  concluding 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  landmark  agreemrnt 
is  a  result  of  many  months  of  diligent 
work  on  the  part  of  many  people,  in- 
cluding the  more  than  140  members  of 
the  House  Informal  Textile  Committee 
who  have  given  bipartisan  support  to  the 
efforts  in  Geneva.  The  textile  Industry 
itself  has  been  extremely  helpful  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  Congress  in 
offering  counsel  for  our  negotiators. 


PREOCCUPATION  WITH 
WATERGATE 

(Mr  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter > 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
the  first  time,  the  first  Christmas.  In 
many,  many  years  that  we  do  not  have 
men  In  military  combat  on  some  foreign 
batUefleld.  I  think  it  is  just  too  bad  that 
we  have  eveuled  coming  to  gripe  with  the 
energy  crisis  that  has  been  with  us  for 
well  over  a  year:  being  Instead  preoc- 
cupied with  Watergate  and  other  matters 
of  leaser  Importance  and  simply  play- 
mg  politics  a  good  bit  of  the  time.  Now 
here  it  is,  Friday  evening.  Just  3  days 
from  our  holiest  of  boUda}rs.  a  snow- 
storm outside,  and  we  cannot  yet  deter- 
mine how  this  Congress  shall  accept  its 
responsibility  for  changing  the  laws  that 
have,  in  effect,  created  our  energy  crisis. 

Everyone  is  anxious  to  go  home,  the 
alrpiaxies  are  loaded  and  booked .  there  Is 
DO  fleslkiillty  In  getting  passage  out  of 
Washington.  My  flight  leaves  at  6  30. 
and  I  am  taJtlng  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain to  my  constituents  exactly  why  I 
am  leaving  on  that  6  30  flight 

Mr  KAZEN  Mr  Speaker,  vfll  the 
lentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LANDGREBE  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas 

Mr.  KAZEN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  -r.a.-lr  v^me 
kind  of  statement  that  I  ::.i.«w>;  <..xiut 
being  preoccupied  »  --  :  '■  a  iu-r<ate 
affair  in  this  House?  In,;    .c  ul-   ..Kti' 

Mr   LANDGREBE.  No.  I  said  that  thU 


Congress,  including  the  Hou.se  and  Sen- 
ate, has  long  befr.  ;)reiKCUi)led  with  the 
Watergate  affair  an  J  'ls  ramiflcatlon.'; 
Mr  KKZEIS  Wp  are  talldng  about 
Watergate  Has  t^Mj  House  spent  1  single 
hour  on  the  Wat«nfate  affikir'' 

Mr  LANDOREBE  I  am  sure  we  ha\'e 
spent  many  hours  of  l^LktTijj  ar.d  dLs- 
cussing  and  waiting  T^.e  geiiilema;i 
surely  is  aware  that  mast  of  the  biislr.e.is 
of  this  Congress  is  done  In  ror.amltt^^i?. 
auid  that  commltte**,  partlruiarly  Uie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  Watertjate  affair. 

Mr  KAZEN.  Has  there  beer,  any  offlclal 
committee  or  any  body  of  this  House 
actually  working  on  the  Watergate  af- 
fair? 

Mr  LANDGREBE  Yes.  Certainly  we 
would  have  to  say  that  the  Impeach- 
ment program  Is  directly  related  to 
Watergate 

Mr  KAZEN  How  much  time  has  this 
House  taken  up  on  that? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE  I  have  not  kept  a 
record  of  the  hours  spent  debating  the 
Watergate  affair  and  closely  related  mat- 
ters, but  surely  the  gentleman  Is  not  un- 
aware of  the  time  used  by  committees  on 
matters  relating  to  Watergate  smd  the 
Impeachment  of  the  President,  or  the 
time  spent  on  the  House  floor  appro- 
priating money,  and  setting  up  the  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  KAZEN  How  much  time  on  this 
floor  have  we  spent  on  Watergate? 

Mr  LANDGREBE.  In  reply.  I  suggest 
that  if  the  gentleman  is  truly  interested 
in  the  exact  amount  of  time  and  effort 
spent  on  Watergate,  he  should  research 
the  CoNGRXssioNiu.  Rxcou)  for  the  past 
year  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  gentle- 
man is  quibbling  over  the  question  of 
exact  time  In  order  to  evade  the  Issue 
that  I  raise — namely,  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous and  Irresponsible  to,  at  this  late  hour, 
be  trying  to  somehow  put  together  a 
package  containing  a  hodgepodge  of 
hastily  drafted  amendments  on  such  a 
crucial  and  far-reaching  issue  as  the 
energy  crisis  Congress  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  energy  crisis  and  is  now 
trying  to  pass  more  laws,  the  consequen- 
ces of  which  are  unknown,  merely  to  be 
able  to  say  to  the  public  that  It  is  "doing 
something  " 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  genUe- 
man  has  expired. 


WA, 
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'  Mr  HOGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ius  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter > 

Mr.  HCX3.\N.  Mr  Speaker,  while  I  do 
not  agree  with  e/erythmg  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  Mi  Lakockksx  has  said,  cer- 
tainly our  fnend.  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  remen^bers  that  we  have  had  mat- 
ters in  the  House  relatinti  to  Watergate 
We  oad  legislatian  extending  the  Water- 
gate grand  Jury,  we  had  lev-^iatioo  call- 
ing for  a  Special  Watergate  f>^^.<wutor: 
we  have  had  leflslmtloD  calli-  ^  '  *.  mb- 
pexui  for  OordOD  LkSdy-  We  h  i.;  i  k 
mg  the  Senate  Watcis&teCc.::.:^..':<--  ^  .- 
thorlty  to  get  the  UjB.  Dtstnct  Court  to 


enforce  Its  subpenas  for  Presidential 
tapt^s  and  papers,  not  to  msnUon  the  $1 
million  we  appropriated  for  the  Com^mlt  - 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  Uo  ftaanoe  it»s  In.- 
peachment  probe  So  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  sl.cu;d  concede  m  fair- 
ness to  the  gentleman  frum  Ind.ana.  that 
we  have  consumtd  some  time  In  the 
House  talking  r.bout  Watergate  matters. 


W.'kTEROATK 


(Mr  KAZEN  ct.sited  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrci.*;  Uif  H'-use  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  aiid  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extrai.eini.-  matter.) 

Mr.  KAZEN  Mr  Speaker.  I.  as  many 
other  Members,  have  been  receiving  cor- 
respondence from  cur-itituenu-  and  peo- 
ple all  over  the  i-oui.try  t<,'lllnK  thLs  House 
to  go  ahead  with  the  business  of  this 
country  and  quit  spending  its  time  on 
Watergate  I  have  answered  them  that 
this  House  has  not  been  devoting  its  time 
to  Watergate,  we  have  not  paid  any 
attention  to  those  matters  by  way  of 
Investigation  The  investigations  have 
been  conducted  by  one  .<;mall  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  by  the  courts  and 
grand  juries  of  this  country- 
Mr  Speaker.  I  challenge  any  Member 
to  disagree  with  this  statement:  outside 
of  appropriation  of  $1  million  for  the 
Judiciary  Commttt^e  the  exten-slnn  of 
the  grand  Jiur  term  and  dLscusslon  of 
a  Special  Prosecutor  proposal  that  never 
reached  the  floor  of  this  House,  we  have 
used  no  time  on  Watersate-related 
matters. 

I  submit,  Mr  Speaker,  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
Instead  devoted  Its  energies,  any  and 
night,  in  committees  and  on  the  floor, 
to  solving  some  of  the  most  critical 
problems  our  country  has  faced  in  many 
years. 

What  the  Hou.se  may  do  on  the  im- 
peachment matter,  as  we  face  our  sworn 
duty  to  defend  the  Constitution,  is  an- 
other matter.  t>ut  as  far  as  time  being 
diverted  from  the  business  of  this  Nation 
during  this  session.  I  say  such  a  charge 
is  absolutely  not  true 


PEOPLE  DEM-^ND  THAT  THE  COR- 
RUPTION OP  WATERGATE  BE 
DEALT  WITH 

<Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hcwise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  exteni  his  re- 
marks t 

Mr  WALDIE  M.'  St)eaker.  my  cor- 
respondence Is  Just  '..he  )pp<Ts;te  from 
that  described  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  I  am  gettlnK  a  Krt«t  manv  mon^ 
complaints  from  ixmpie  who  thlnJc  that 
the  House  has  not  been  devoting  enough 
time  Ui  Impeftchmer.t  of  the  Preslder.t 
w  ho  »{ave  'us  the  corruption  of  Watergate 

It  1.'^  not  the  Hou*e  that  h!\a  been  de- 
\x)tm«  too  much  tl.-ne  to  Watergate  and 
It  Ls  not  the  Senate  that  has  beeii  wastinii 
Its  tune  on  Watergate — It  Is  the  Presi- 
dent who  has  brought  t.he  stain  and 
blemlAh  of  Watergate  to  the  country 
Unleas  we  deal  with  that  problem  we  wLu 
not  de«erve  tc   be  here  next  year. 
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PRESIDENT     SHOULD     NOT     OVER- 
RIDE WILL  OF  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  all  ought  to  think  in  terms  of  com- 
passion and  benevolence  and  good  hu- 
man relations  for  next  year  In  the  spirit 
of  this  season.  The  President  has  given 
us  an  example  In  terms  of  offering  a 
supreme  .sacrifice  He  is  willing  to  stay 
m  Uie  White  House  and  freeze  over  there 
and  endure  the  discomforts  of  the  OSBce 
ju.st  to  gl\e  us  a  good  example. 

I  wish  the  President  in  the  rest  of 
1974  a  warm  and  happy  enjoyment  of 
the  ofBclai  residence  of  the  President  eu;; 
long  as  he  is  there  and  I  think  that  Is 
the  spirit  in  which  we  should  expres^s 
ourselves. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  what 
our  H(:u.^e  has  achieved  m  M\is  body  m 
the  yt^ar  1973,  how  much  more  time  we 
could  have  spent  on  the  people'.s  busi- 
ness, expressir^  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  country  through  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves  if  we  had  not  had  to 
.spend  s<i  inuth  ume  trying  Ui  override 
the  vetoe.s  that  the  President  placed  on 
Kood  sound  legislation  that  the  ;.e,  :^> 
wanted  through  their  Representatives. 

I  ask  thLs.  While  the  President  is  re- 
viewing the  yetu-  over  In  the  frozen  White 
House  and  enduring  its  discomforts,  per- 
haps a  little  waj-mai.  a  iittle  generosity 
will  be  stirred  m  the  ember.^  of  the  fire- 
place If  he  will  Join  us  in  1974  in  putting 
forward  the  sound  progressive  programs 
to  save  this  countr>'  and  restore  public 
confldence. 

A  very  Happy  New  Year  to  you.  Mr. 
President,  as  we  gather  around  the  fire- 
place. Please  do  not  veto  the  will  of  the 
people  in  1974  In  return  we  will  vote  the 
will  of  the  people 


IT  FRIGHTENS  ME 

(Mr.  DENNT.S  a.'iked  and  wa.«!  piven 
permission  to  addre.'i.s  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr,  DENNIS  Mr  Speaker  I  want  to 
observe  that  in  contra.st  to  my  friend 
who  Ju.<;t  left  the  well,  the  type  of  legis- 
lation that  we  too  often  pa.s^  h^re  re- 
minds me  of  the  .storv  of  the  IXike  of 
Wellington  who  had  a  council  of  war 
with  his  staff  and  he  came  out  and 
shook  hl.s  head  iff.erward  and  <;fild: 
"They  may  not  friwhten  the  enemv  but 
by   God,  sir    they    f.nghten    me." 


L.AWYER   PLAYS  NIXON   TAPE 
rh»'  .SPFAKKR    Under  a  previous  or- 
i«*r  of  the  House    the  gentleman   from 
Tiaho  'Mr    BTinrii  l.s  rerognlzed  for  30 
minute."" 

Mr  RYMM8  Mr  Speaker  I  think  that 
the  Watergnte  situation  ha,s  hit  a  new 
low  The  fftct  that  one  of  the  White 
Hous«  tAi^  WH.S  played  by  one  of  Ralph 
Nader's  Iawyen<  at  a  rorktall  party  is  an 
iUtraire  It  I5  interrstlng  to  note  that 
such  A  flagrant  disregard  for  the  Judi- 
cial system  and  for  the  law  as  a  whole 


should  come  from  someone  who  is  repre- 
.sentatlve  of  a  group  who  is  screaming 
the  loudest  about  improprieties  in  gov- 
ernment Why  does  not  Ralph  Nader, 
Common  Cause,  and  AC1.U,  and  others 
direct  some  of  their  ire  toward  this  kind 
of  activity'  The  following  articles  In  the 
Washington  Post,  and  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  should  be  read  by  everj- 
one 

Plat  It  Agatn.  Sam 
Who  said  social  life  In  Washington  Is  dull 
Flnce  the  NUon  admlnlatraUon  came  to 
town?  We  now  have  the  ultimate  In  enter- 
tauiment  on  the  cocktaU  circuit:  Tape  re- 
c<jrdlngs.  straight  from  the  Oval  Office. 

They  may  be  scratchy  acd  hard  to  hear 
b.:t  gads  what  great  fun!  If  you  listen 
'•Itisely — and  who's  going  to  engage  In  the 
usual  cocktail  party  chit-chat  when  a  Wa- 
ter-gate tape  U  on?— you  can  hear  President 
NUon  teillng  Jokes,  and  heaven  knows  what 
H..SC  A:.d  an  rourt.esy  f.r  Nader  s  raiders,  that 
.■'-..pc'-duper  group  at  refi:rii^er.s  who  e:,- 
Knge  In  rooting  out  liijuBiice.  malfeasauce, 
misfeasance,  wrongdoing,  and  bad  judgment 
.f  all  description,  from  the  corporate  board 
rtxjniB  of  America  to  the  highest  councils  of 
BTOvemment. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  an  instuice  of  poorer 
:ud«merit  than  that  of  WUllam  Dobrovlr 
whei.  he  p.ayed  a  copy  of  a  White  House  tape 
tlie  other  night  at  a  cockt&ll  party.  It  is  par- 
ti, ularly  irreeponsible  conduct  for  a  lawyer. 
■A-hn  IS  considered  an  officer  of  the  court' 

The  White  House  turned  the  tape  over  to 
rv>brovir  as  a  result  of  a  court  order  in  a 
suit  tiled  by  Nade,-  and  a  i.umtwr  of  con- 
sumer (i;roi;;)s.  w.^o  ha\e  charged  that  milk 
subsidies  were  raised  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration iL.  return  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions. The  playing  of  the  tape  at  a  cocktail 
party  lends  weight  to  Mr  Nlior.'s  argument 
that  exe  utlve  confidentiality  is  being 
breached  by  requiring  him  to  turn  over  Wa- 
tergate  tapes  to   courts  and   investigators 

It  seems  to  us  that  rX)brovir  also  usea  bad 
Judgment  in  getting  the  help  of  a  network 
television  correspondent  t  make  two  copies 
of  the  tape  That  plays  squarely  Ir.to  the 
hands  of  those  at  the  Wlite  House  who  ac- 
cuse Wate.-gate  investigators  and  the  press 
of  being  In  cahoots  to  get  the  Preeldent 

Dobrovlr  hae  arknowled^ed  his  error  and 
has  told  the  court  he  is  sorry  But  that  hardlv 
seems  sufficient  amends  for  ?uch  serlo-as  mis- 
conduct. We  wou;d  think  that  the  local  Bar 
Association  would  at  least  wart  to  look 
Into  the  matter 

If  this  is  an  example  of  hew  the  tapers  are 
being  handled  once  they  get  otit  of  the 
White  House,  we  wouldiit  be  siirprlsed  If 
copies  of  Watergate  tapess  show  up  next  week 
in  Christmas  stockings  around  town  Ho,  ho. 
ho     .  .  play  !t  again.  Sam  .  .  .  er.  Bill. 

Attobnbt    Apologizes    roa    Pij^ying    NaoN 

Tap« 

(By  Oeorge  LArdner.  Jr.) 

One  of  President  Hlion's  tapes  was  played 
at  a  Ororgetown  party  this  w«ek  and  caused 
-■■verberwf !-.n?i  ve.st.erdav  m  federal  -orirt 

r.S  District  Court  Judge  William  B  Jonea 
.'lesu-d  about  the  extra -Judicial  playback  via 
press  and  radio  reports  yesterday  morning 
and  quickly  summoned  the  attorney  re- 
sF>on«lble  for  It  to  Ms  courtroom  for  an  ex- 
planation 

The  abashed  lawyer,  William  A  Dobrorlr. 
af-knowiedged  planng  the  subpoenaed  tape 
f'JT  what  he  described  as  an  ImpulslT*  fire 
mlnutee  at  a  O*<^rgetown  home  Monday  eve- 
ning 

He  said  It  all  started  when  he  told  his 
Wends  that  he  had  "the  hottest  item  in 
town"  in  his  pocket 

"I  made  a  very  foolish  mistake."  Dobrortr 
admittad. 


The  tape  recording,  inrolvlng  a  March  33, 
1971  meeting  between  President  NUon  and 
dairy  industry  leaders,  had  been  subpoenaed 
by  DobroTlT  for  a  civil  suit  challenging  the 
administration's  controversial  increase  in 
mil*  prtoe  supixwta. 

Dobrovlr,  who  filed  the  Uwsult  on  behalf 
of  Ralph  Nader  and  several  consumer  groups, 
promised  not  to  treat  potential  evidence  that 
comes  into  his  hands  so  llghtlv  again.  The 
White  Houae,  waiving  any  claim  of  execu- 
tive privilege  for  the  recording,  let  Dobrovlr 
iiave  the  tape  last  week. 

Judge  Jones  accepted  the  40-vear-old 
iaw>er8  explanation  and  said  he  was  satis- 
fied the  episode  would  not  be  repeated.  At 
the  request  of  Jtistloe  Department  lawyers, 
Tit  said  he  would  sign  a  protective  order  cov- 
ering mUk  suit  documents  and  rw;ord:ngs 
produced  under  subpoena,  but  he  ruled  out 
a  companion  request  for  a  broader  order  pro- 
hibiting Dobrovlr  from  m\klng  public  state- 
ments about  the  case. 

At  the  Wlilte  Hotise  and  on  Capitol  Hill, 
there  were  sterner  reactions,  fireside r.tlal 
counselor  Melvln  R.  Laird  told  a  White  House 
press  conference,  when  his  r«slgnaUon  was 
announced,  that  he  thought  the  episode 
"dlagtistlng." 

"I  Just  can't  believe  that  kind  of  use  would 
be  made  of  confidential  information,"  I^ird 
said 

L«ird  said  If  he  were  the  President  "I 
would  be  very  careful"  about  eurrendenng 
any  more  tapes 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Hugh  S-ott 
said  he  thought  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association  should  "look  into  this  n.a-ter  of 
highly  questioi^ble  ethic-  Se..ate  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Mike  Mansfield  said  the  inci- 
dent was  "moet  unfortunate  " 

Dobrovlr  said  the  tape  was  given  him  with- 
out aj-.y  restrictions,  but  admitted  that  he 
should  never  have  used  it  as  a  parrv  favor. 
He  said  he  told  The  Waahincton  Po,-it  last 
Saturday  that  he  had  the  recording  and  this 
ri-  ...-.^G  1:1  i,  n;.rry  ..  r  p.'e.-^-  inaulr-.en  on 
Moi.day  about  when  It  would  be  released 

The  attorney  said  he  borro»-ed  a  couple  of 
tape  recorders  from  Fred  Graham,  h  CBS 
:.e*-EJi:ar..  fcur.d  the  quality  of  ti.e  tape 
■■quite  poor,"  aijd  made  two  ca.settc  copies  at 
varying  speeds  m  hope,-:  or.e  of  these  .-ight 
be  easier  to  hear  at  home  on  his  own  hl-fl 
equipment.  Graham  said  he  heard  port.ons 
of  the  tapes  on  an  "off  the  record"  t>&s:s  in 
Dobrovir's  office  Monday. 

On  Uie  way  hume  that  evening  with  one 
"f  the  ca.ssfttei  ;:.  his  pocket,  Dobrovlr  said 
lie  stopped  off  at  the  home  of  a  woman 
friend  In  OeorfTetown  who  had  Invited  hUn 
ovf-r  for  a  drlr.K 

I>>brovir  said  there  were  seven  guesut  in- 
cludir.g  hLuiself  si  Wing  around  the  fire- 
place, eatmg  saiaml  and  chopped  liver,  hav- 
ing a  drink"  when  he  fooii^hiy  annotinced, 
WeU.  I've  g  ,t  :n  my  pt^ket  the  hottest  news 
Item  lii  town  It   *».■;  sucgested— it  may 

have    even    been    I    who    su,i^ested    it        .    . 
'Can  »-e  hear  a  iltt;e   b:t  of  it")'  ' 

One  of  the  gueets  was  Kevin  Delan«^v  as- 
"iBtant  Oure*u  chief  !r.  W.vshl-tgt<,n  for  ABC 
-N>«-s  Dobrovlr  said  he  V>id  Delanev  that  the 
plavlng  was  off  the  record,  but  Delane  ap- 
parently understood  thai  the  rt^t'lctio--.  ap- 
plied only  u-  the  contentF,  wh'cn  r>>h>-oTir 
said  fte.'^  stUl  very  difflcuU  to  under^wr.d." 
On  Tuesday  afternoon.  Dobrovj-  said  he 
got  a  telephone  call  from  David  Schou- 
-nacher  of  ABC  News  who  asked  to  hear  thp 
tape  When  Dobrovlr  refused,  Schouma'-her 
asked  him  "Well,  didn't  you  plav  it  a'  this 
■"ockiail  party •>" 

Schoumacher  said  Dobrovlr  told  htm, 
WeU.  that  was  Just  for  fun  '  ABC  reported 
the  episode  on  its  Tu«KUy  night  brt>*dcasu, 
Dobrovlr  said  he  couldn  t  remember  fyi-.  i.ng 
■ju-st  for  fun,  '  but  he  said  that  he  does 
^ave  a  flip  wav  of  talking  sometimes,  utiich 
1  certainly  recret  at  thi<>  time  " 
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Ju<lg«  JooM  MUd  ii*  thought  It  "onJy 
rlgHt  lUid  profMT"  UiAt  b*  oonduct  *n  In- 
quiry. U«  satiafl«d  bUnMif  ftt  tb«  outaat  th*t 
th«  b*p«  Dobrovlr  pl«7«d  wm  ast  tb«  oo«  for 

WbtCb    UM    WlUl*    UOUM    tUM    ClAiflMd   WMCU- 

tlve  privilege  aad  turoAd  av«r  U>  Judg*  Joo«« 
for  Mcrct  LoapacUoQ. 

OobrovLr  Mcur«<l  hu&  th*t  it  wm  not.  Tba 
Moood  racordlng  Is  of  »  in««tiDc  Ui*t  Mr 
Mtxoa  bard  wttb  hi^  iulnilnli»tr»tk>o  oOcUtU 
in  bis  OnX  Ofioa  oa  kUroh  33.  i»7i— fuiiov- 
Lb«  tb«  ai«eUD(  with  dAlry  induatry  le*d- 
«rs — to  discuaa  higher  prloe  supporu. 

Alter  heftrtz^  out  Dobrovir  and  Justice 
D*p*rtmant  l»wy«n  aaalgXMd  to  tb«  oaas. 
tta«  Judc*  a^ld  b«  had  oo  inteotlOD  of  pre- 
judflnic  "tt>«  DepartmaQt  or  Jufitlc*  or  post- 
judging  Oobrovtr^  conduct.  Jonss  told  Jus- 
tics  Dspsrtmebt  Lswyvrs  th«y  should  take 
^ny  complAlot  to  tb«  court'i  commute*  on 
grlevftjQoes  IT  they  felt  strongly  shout  it. 

la  asking  for  &n  order  prohibiting  public 
statements  by  Dobrovir.  Justice  Depftrtment 
attorney  Irwtn  Ooldbloom  cited  the  Aiaerl- 
cajb  Bar  Asaociatloo  s  Code  of  Professional 
BesponAlbility  for  clvU  suits. 

Judge  Jones  replied  that  "tba  Department 
of  Justice  has  Issued  some  statements  that 
fly  In  the  face  of  the  canon  at  times." 

The  Judge  ended  the  bearing  with  the 
hope  thst  the  incident  would  not  impede 
the  progress  of  the  suit  itself,  which  has 
ohsxged  th*t  th«  administration's  tncreaae 
of  milk  price  stipports  in  1971  was  a  payoff 
for  contributions  to  the  Nlzoa  campaign 
Jones  eoxphaslaed  that  be  considers  the  al- 
legations In  the  lawsuit  "to  be  very  serious. ' 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  RETIRE- 
MENT OP  ROBERT  HOLLINGS- 
WORTH  FROM  THE  AEC 

'Mr.  PRICE  o(  Illinois  asked  and  waa 
given  pennlssk)n  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  PRICE  of  minois.  Mr  Speaker.  In 
these  days  of  turmoil  in  otir  Nation,  and 
crisis  In  our  Government,  ft  Is  Indeed 
unfortunate  that  we  are  losing  one  of  the 
most  dlstingiii&hed  men  to  have  ever 
served  In  the  Atomic  Elnergy  Commission. 
Mr.  Robert  Holiingsworth  Is  retiring  on 
Deconber  31.  1973.  from  his  position  as 
general  manager  of  the  AEC  after  a 
Oovemment  career  spanning  more  than 
three  decades. 

Bob  Holllngywv  "th  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction In  the  vitally  Important  position 
of  general  manager  of  the  AEC  for  al- 
most a  decade  He  has  seen  the  Commis- 
sion through  dynamic  and  difficult  days 
as  otir  civilian  nuclear  power  program 
moves  to  fill  Its  proper  role  as  ultimately 
one  of  the  major  sources  of  power  and 
energy  for  our  country.  In  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  performances  through 
the  years,  he  was  awarded  the  Arthur  8. 
Fletmnlng  Award  for  Ouutandlng  Young 
Men  In  Government  Ir.  \9b%.  the  Presi- 
dent's .Award  for  Dtstingulshed  Pederal 
Civilian  Ser.1ce  In  19M;  the  AEC's  Dts- 
tingui'^hed  3«?rvlce  Award  In  1M9;  and  to 
cap  his  career,  the  Natlona;  Civil  Ser/lce 
League,  a  private  orga;.:/-i.iicn,  named 
him  In  1973  ixie  of  ir.e  >ear«  10  out- 
standlr.g  PederaJ  emyioyeea 

To  comprehend  ihe  s»  .>pe  and  magni- 
tude of  Mr  Holllngsw  ^rt^.  »  responslbO- 
Itles.  tt  should  "^  r«ii:»^  ".ha I  hL^  .T.an- 
agemert  activities  'nvolv^d  'j-.e  -JTortg  of 
almost  100.000  persons  in  Oovemraent 
and  private  lnduttr>'  doing  b\is;:.e.<u  Ylth 
the  AJSC.  In  9  years  as  genera^  .-nanager, 
he   has   been   responsible   for   programs 


which  have  totaled  more  than  %20  biilion. 
Hm  physical  plant  supervised  by  him  la 
now  vaJued  at  nearly  $10  billion. 

Our  QoTcrnxnent  is  losing  a  fine,  dedi- 
cated American  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  wli^  him  well  In  his  next 
endeavor. 


MR.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  OP  CALI- 
FORNIA ANNOUNCES  INTENTION 
TO  VOTE  ON  ENERGY  BILL 

•  Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fomla  asked  and  was  given  penniaiion 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  CHAJILES  H  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  Indicated  that  be  Is  going  to 
leave  at  6.30  this  evening  I  just  want 
to  serve  notice  that  I  will  be  here  until 
we  have  completed  deliberations  on  the 
energy  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  my  Intention  to  call 
for  a  roUcall  at  such  time  as  that  bill 
comes  up,  because  I  think  that  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  want  to  know 
where  the  Members  of  this  body  stand 
on  this  energy  bill  which  will  be  before 
us 


SAVE  U6  r'KoM  NADER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Csaxx)  Lb  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr  Speaker,  a  very 
prominent  citizen  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Elmer  Pike,  regularly  writes  a  column 
entitled  "Elmers  Txme." 

I  have  read  many  of  these  columns 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  because  Mr. 
Pike  has  a  way  of  setting  the  record 
straight  on  many  Issues. 

The  following  column,  entitled  "Save 
Us  Prom  Nader  ■  Is  a  classic  which  de- 
serves the  considered  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  and  of  the  American  public 
tn  general  : 

Saw  Us  Pkom  Naocb 
(By  Elmer  Flke) 

If  one  person  were  to  be  considered  re- 
sponsible for  the  energy  crisis.  It  would 
probably  be  Ralph  Nader.  Yet  in  a  recent 
editorial  he  tries  to  put  the  blame  on  nearly 
everyone  else  but  himself. 

For  Instance,  be  hlamitts  tbe  auto  Industry 
for  faUlng  to  develop  small  cars  When  Oen- 
eral  Xotors  did  come  out  with  a  United  States 
ajis-wer  to  the  Volkswagen,  It  w»s  Nader  who 
xaj  responsible  for  killing  It  with  his  book. 
"Unsafe  at  Any  Speed."  Now  a  decade  later 
a  congressional  committee  has  repudiated 
Nader  and  declared  the  ComOr  was  reason- 
ably safe  and  comparable  to  other  cars  of  Us 
tUxM,  but  the  damage  was  done  No  manufac- 
turer was  wUllng  to  try  so  daring  an  experl- 
meot  again,  and  the  American  small  car 
was  sat  back   many   years. 

In  his  editorial  Nader  talks  about  tbe  "gas 
guazllng  behemoths"  that  are  Inefficient,  yet 
It  Is  the  soologlsts  acci&imed  and  encours«ed 
by  Ralph  Nader  that  have  Insisted  on  unrea- 
sonable pollution  abatement  devices  that 
Increass  the  fuel  consumption  15  to  30  per- 
cent to  achieve  very  slight  benefit. 

He  complains  thst  utility  companies  pro- 
mote electrtcallT  hf«'4K:  homes  stating  that 
this  is  sn  InefflcleDt  healing  method  This  Is 
true  to  sotns  exteat.  At  least,  bowevrr.  elsc- 
trlcaUy  heated  homes  are  tn  eSsot  using  co&i 
Hy  wire"  to  beat  with,  aad  coal  Is  sui:  reed!'.? 
available  while  gas  and  fuel  oU  are  getting 
scarce. 


Nearly  everyone  has  come  lu  recognlss 
that  the  "'^'pg  of  'J.\e  price  -A  gas  a.nd  re- 
ducing the  depletion  reserve  has  d'jtc  u raged 
drUllag  and  explor»Uoi.  r^r  new  iie^-vits  of 
oU  and  gas.  Tet  Nader  taU.s  uf  U\a  prufll- 
glutted  oil  and  gas  Industry"  If  t^ie.-e  Is  su 
much  profit,  why  doesn't  he  dri:'.  a  few  wells? 
He  could  help  the  energy  crisis  and  with  all 
these  profits  flnsLnce  his  own  movement  In- 
stead ct  dspendlng  on  contributions 

Nfcder  refers  to  "Intersute  c  (mmerce 
Onmmisslon's  crazy  quUt  reguiatioos  '  that 
result  In  rail  cars  and  trucks  reiuminji 
empty.  Tet  who.  IX  not  Nader  himself.  Is 
demanding  even  more  regulatlotLs  to  protect 
the  oonsumer' 

He  attributes  the  Offloe  of  Management 
and  Budjfet  with  holding  up  develi^pme.M 
of  new  hydroelectric  capa*lty  \n  the  west. 
yet  amuates  lif  Ms  movemeiu  have  held  up 
deveiupn^eat  of  hydro«iOCtrlc  power  here  In 
the  east  by  their  objections  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
power  project. 

Nader  finds  fault  In  the  President  for  rec- 
ommending increased  nuclear  power  pointing 
out  the  "horrendous  risk.s'  Involved  Un- 
doubtedly It  has  been  Nader  aiid  his  move- 
ment tbat  has  held  up  this  soun  e  uf  energy 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  if  soother  om- 
m.lttee  were  to  investigate  they  would  find 
Nader  as  wrong  about  this  as  he  was  about 
the  Corvalr  Meanwhile  he  la  contributing  to 
the  energy  crisis. 

He  claims  thst  the  consumers  use  only  30 
percent  of  the  energy  and  thst  curtailment 
should  be  In  Industry  that  uses  the  most 
Up  to  now  the  chemical  Indu.stry  has  been 
the  one  that  has  been  curtAiled  the  most  Ln 
order  to  keep  ars  ru:.niii^  on  ttic  highway. 
If  these  same  ;  ''■  -rltles  ~or.tl:,ue.  tt  may  not 
be  long  UT'.*;:  i:-..-  ".\  .Mrlst-s  have  a  lot  more 
gas  than  they  a:.  a.rr  .rd  to  buy  If  they  are 
out  of  work   due   •. >  material  shorta^res. 

One  of  the  biggest  causes  >'.  the  energy 
crisis  has  been  the  failure  t  rp  :,v':ila>  that 
a  problem  was  developing  Ih.s  una  l&rgely 
the  result  of  massive  publicity  which  con- 
tinually labeled  the  ct\s\s  merely  a  con- 
trivance by  the  ol.  ■  ii.pn.les  Ui  ,:et  higher 
prices.  It  seems  that  j-;st  a  few  A-eeks  ago 
Nadsr  was  still   making  this  claim. 

Savior  Nader,  when  are  you  going  to  save 
us  from  yourself? 


THE     LATE  J    PTAROLD  BRISLIN 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  MlDadk^  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
been  deeply  saddened  by  the  lo&s  of  an 
extraordinary  .^merirau  aiid  one  of  the 
most  out-sLaxiding  newspapermen  of  this 
Nation.  J  Haroid  Bnsiin,  of  the  Scran- 
ton  Tnbune  and  the  Scrantonlan  In 
northea.-i  Perui^yi\  aiiia 

He  wa.--  a  man  of  incl.slve  talent.  He 
became  a  deflnili  e  authonty  on  every 
subject  at  which  he  looked,  and  he 
seemed  to  look  everywhere  When  he 
wrote  en  ihi  environment,  he  was  ac- 
claimed immediau-ly.  and  was  honored 
by  he  American  OL'  Co.  for  environ- 
mental writing  about  poliuUon  of  air. 
land  and  water  When  he  wrote  of  the 
serious  illness  of  arthritis  and  the  med- 
ical efforts  to  tombat  this  dlsea*^.  he 
WAS  awarded  a  ftrst  prlae  In  newspaper 
writing  by  the  Arthritis  FoundaUon. 
When  lie  wrote  on  the  work  of  the 
Mardh  of  Dimes  Foundation,  he  was 
cited  by  the  Natlcna;  FoundaUon  for  in- 
terpreting their  wcrk  through  a  study  of 
the  Lackawanna  County  chapter. 

On  'our  occa&ionji  he  received  the 
"Award  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  District 
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Council,  the  New-paper  Guild  ■"  In  1952, 
the  award  w-as  for  a  serii  s  ot  articles  on 
an  attempted  drastic  revision  of  its  sys- 
tem of  local  government  In  1963.  the 
award  was  for  -x  scries  on  the  health, 
welfare,  and  recreation  agencies  sup- 
ported by  the  community  rhe.st  In  1958, 
the  award  was  for  a  .series  of  articles  on 
ft  bizarre  Yuletlde  escape  plot  at  Lacka- 
wanna County  tail  And  the  f.nal  pnze 
•A  as  for  a  series  of  articles  that  helped 
raise  more  than  $12,00t  for  a  flngerie.s.s 
Olyphanl  tot 

But  of  all  the  awards  he  received,  he 
will  certainly  be  remembered  for  the 
award  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  journalism 
the  hlgheKt  award  In  joumalLsm  tn  Amer- 
ica He  was  cited  by  the  trustee.';  of  Co- 
lumbia Universi':y  on  tlmt  occasion  for 
"coura':p  Initiative,  and  resourcefulness," 
and  these  were  eminently  the  qualities 
that  you  saw  through  all  his  life. 

Were  I  to  cite  all  the  distinctions  tliat 
filled  his  life — having  one  of  hLs  stories 
selected  for  "The  Big  Story"  on  radio 
and  television,  for  example — tlie  list 
would  be  almost  endless  But  his  life  was 
more  than  awards,  more  than  just  a  man 
with  R  typewriter  doing  a  tough  reportmg 
job  well. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  a  deep  and  en- 
during concern  over  children.  When  he 


did  a  series  of  articles  on  child  abuse,  it 
was  not  for  the  award  which  came  to 
him  when  the  series  waa  completed,  but 
because  he  had  a  deep  love  for  children, 
especially  for  handicapped  children.  You 
could  not  be  with  him  long  without  know- 
ing that  whatever  else  occupied  his  mind. 
there  was  always  one  small  part  that 
worried  about  these  children,  and  you 
knew  he  was  always  ready  to  come  to 
tlielr  help,  their  defense  with  the  words 
he  used  so  well 

I  shall  miss  Harold  personally.  Our 
whole  community  will  miss  him.  and  in- 
deed the  Nation  has  lost  such  a  man  as 
Jefferson  must  have  been  tliinklng  of 
when  he  wrote: 

Were  It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  newspa- 
pers, or  newspapers  without  a  government.  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latt«r. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy, to  his  beloved  wife,  Gene;  to  his 
son.  Robert  Bruce  BrLslin;  to  his  brother. 
Tom  Briblin;  and  to  his  sister.  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Howell,  I  know  no  words  of  mine 
can  ea.se  their  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  this 
splendid  man,  but  I  hope  they  will  be 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  in  his  life,  in 
troubled  times  which  called  for  aU  of  us 


to  give  our  best,  he  did  indeed  give  his 
oesi,  and  his  best  was  magnificent. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  EMBARGO  ON 
NEW  ENGLAND:  REPORT  OF  A 
SPECIAL  STUDY  MISSION  TO  THE 
MIDEAST— PART  HI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Steele)  is  recognized  for 
45  m.lnutes. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Eng- 
land Ls  more  dependent  on  petroleum 
production  for  its  energy  than  any  other 
section  of  the  United  States  Its  en\-lron- 
mentaJ  requirements  and  geographical 
location  mitigate  against  the  use  of  coal 
and  natural  gas,  respectively,  its  energy 
sou.-ces  include  only  a  2-percent  reliance 
on  coal  and  a  9,4-percent  reli;nce  on 
natural  gas.  as  compared  with  18  2  per- 
cent and  31  8  percent,  respectively,  for 
the  Umt«d  States.  The-  reason  has  thus 
developed  a  petroleum-ba&ed  economy, 
which  m  ISTl  reliea  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  83  5  percent  of  its  energy  re- 
quirements, compared  with  41.8  percent 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  region's 
reliance  on  petroleum  is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  It  has  no  proven  reserves  of 
petroleum,  coal,  or  natural  gas. 


ENERGY  SOURCES  COMPRISING  GROSS  CONSUMPTION,  BY  REGIONS,  IN  PERCENTAGES.  1971 
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I  Insignificant. 

Another  factor  which  points  up  the 
iiniquenes-s  of  New  England's  energy 
situation  IS  the  use  pattern  of  petroleum 
products  The  reRlon.  which  has  longer 
and  colder  winters  than  mo.st  others  In 
the  United  States,  relies  far  more  heavily 
on  petroleum  products  for  household 
heating  and  the  production  of  elecinc 
power  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  More 
than  a  third  of  New  England's  consump- 
tion of  petroleum  goes  for  home  heating. 
compared  with  only  9  percent  for  the 
whole  country,  Euid  19  percent  of  the 
region '.s  petroleum  is  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  power,  which  i^  near- 
ly five  times  the  percentage  iLsed  for  that 
purpose  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
Industrial  and  transportation  uses  ac- 
i^ount  for  7  percent  and  24  percent  re- 
spectively, of  New  England's  petroleum 
consumption,  which  Is  identical  with  the 
national  averages  for  these  uses. 

In  all.  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
homes  and  buildings  In  New  ESigland  are 
heated  by  oil.  and  slightly  more  than  70 
percent  of  its  electric  power  Is  generated 
from  oil  These  represent  far  greater  per- 
centages of  reliance  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts than  Is  the  case  In  any  other  region 
of  the  United  States 

The  question  of  the  precise  Impact  on 
New  England's  economy  of  the  cutoCf  of 


Middle  East  oil  rests  on  statistical  in- 
formation which  to  date  has  not  been  de- 
veloped A  brealcdown  of  the  use  by  New 
England  of  oil  from  foreign  sources  Ls 
not  possible,  masmuch  as  the  importa- 
tion, refining,  and  transshipment  of  tlie 
product  witiiln  PAD  I — Petroleum  .Ad- 
mmlstration  for  Defense  District  I. 
which  includes  aJl  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board States — clouds  that  statistical  pic- 
ture. Nevertheless,  an  exammation  of  the 
data  available  suggests  the  basic  dimen- 
sion of  New  Eiiglands  rehance  on  oil  im- 
ported from  the  Middle  Eatt. 

In  1971.  oil  consumed  in  the  States 
comprising  PAD  I  totaled  2.1  billion 
barrels:  New  England's  share  of  this  con- 
sumption was  403  million  barrels — about 
20  percent  of  the  total.  Of  the  total  PAD 
I  consumption,  imported  oU  was  re- 
ported at  967  million  barrels,  accounting 
for  4fl  percent  of  the  oil  used  in  the  dis- 
trict. Applying  the  PAD  I  1971  import 
rate  of  46  percent  to  New  EIngland's  total 
annuELl  consumption  of  403  million 
barrels  results  in  a  189-mllllon  barrel 
consumption  of  imported  oil  for  the 
region.  Tnis  Is  admittedly  a  conservative 
eetlmate;  In  all  probability.  New  Eng- 
land's consumption  of  Imported  oil  Is 
higher  than  the  46  percent  that  applies 
to  the  whole  of  PAD  I.  Purthermore,  im- 


ports of  Middle  East  oil  probably  ac- 
counted for  a  very  large  proporu'on  of 
the  oil  imported  mto  and  consumed  In 
New  Eingland. 

It  follows  that  a  higher  proportion  of 
Middle  East  imports  would  end  up  in 
the  New  England  region,  since  use  of  the 
most  direct  shipping  routes  would  result 
in  larger  proportions  of  Imports  from 
Western  Hemisphere  Supphers  going 
into  the  southern  part  of  PAD  I  than 
into  the  northern  sector.  Also  traditional 
trade  patterns  result  in  a  high  rate  of 
transshipment  of  Arab  oi:  from  Euro- 
pean and  Carrltjcan  refineries  to  New 
Englatnd.  Thus,  it  can  be  as^sumed  that 
New  England's  ase  of  Middle  ELast  oil  was 
at  least  25  to  30  percent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption of  Middle  E^ast  oil  in  the  east- 
em  seaboard  States  of  PAD  I,  This  would 
put  New  England's  dependence  at  niore 
than  241  million  barrels  yearly  as  of  1971. 
or  more  than  60  percent  of  Its  yearly 
consumption  of  petroleum  products. 

Although  Incomplete  data  exists  for 
1973  Import  destinations  and  fuel  use, 
there  are  several  factors  which  would 
point  to  even  higher  dependence  on 
Middle  East  oil  In  New  England  this 
year  than  in  1971  or  1972  First,  In 
early  1973.  extremely  cold  wc^hor 
forced      both      major      oil      co«npanJ«e 
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and  independent  terminal  operators  to 
Import  huge  amounts  0/  additional  No. 
2  home  heating  oil  and  residual  oil.  Sec- 
ond, import  restrictions  on  imported 
crude  oil  and  r^flned  producta  were  re- 
lEUied  by  President  Nixon.  Third,  electnc 
utilities  bought  additional  amounts  of 
imported  oil  for  their  gwierators  Fourth, 
scarcity  oX  ga>oiine  in  the  summer 
months  forced  jobbers  and  independent 
cham  operators  to  import  additional  sui>- 
plies  Fifth,  the  fear  0/  shortages  stimu- 
lated both  major  oil  companies  and  in- 
dependents to  start  stocfcpuini?  nome 
heating  oil  during  the  late  summer 
months.  These  increased  purchases  were 
mainly  based  on  Arab  crude. 

In  combination,  the  extra  imports 
throughout  the  year  greatly  increased 
UA  dependence  on  both  Arah  crude  oil 
and  on  products  refined  abroad  from 
Arab  crude  oil.  In  the  months  before  the 


embargo,  some  Arab  countries  Increased 
their  exporta  to  the  Umted  States  by  300 
percent.  Since  many  of  the  refined  pnxl- 
ucLs  were  shipped  into  New  EIngland.  they 
contributed  greatly  to  an  even  further 
dependence  on  Middle  Ea^t  oil  by  the 
region 

ctrrorr  imt-rs  ow  nni  ■comoitt 

The  United  State.s  has  had  an  encour- 
aging year  m  1973  for  bal.=incp  of  pay- 
ments, employment,  and  increasing  gross 
national  product,  but  ail  three  of  these 
factors  will  be  seriously  afTert^  if  the 
.American  economy  is  forced  into  a  con- 
tinuing oil  shortage  resulting  from  the 
Arab  oil  boycott 

Estimates  of  the  effects  of  the  oil  short- 
ages on  the  Nation's  economy  range  from 
projections  of  no  serious  Impact  to  fore- 
casts of  a  mild  recession,  but  most  pre- 
dict the  latter.  With  a  shortfall  of  2.5 


million  barrels  per  day  throughout  1974, 
It  appears  that  the  decline  in  the  groae 
nationiil  product  will  be  between  0.5  per- 
cent and  1  percent  during  1974  and  that 
unemployment  will  rise  from  the  current 
4  5  percent  to  between  4.8  and  6  percent 
on  a  national  average. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  rise 
In  unemployment  will  be  felt  first  and 
hardest  in  areas  of  energy -intensive 
manufacturing  and  the  areas  most  heav- 
ily affected  by  the  boycott.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  New  England 
States,  which  will  be  greatly  affected  by 
the  boycott  and  are  already  experlenclnii 
unenipioynicnt  of  6  5  percent,  which  is  2 
percentage  points  over  the  national  av- 
erage. Unemployment  in  the  region  is 
now  at  350,000  and  could  mcrea.se  to  9 
percent  of  our  work  force  which  means 
that  another  150.000  indhiduais  could 
lose  their  Jobs  in  the  next  6  months. 
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These  projections  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant to  New  England  which  Is  ex- 
periencing as  a  region  one  of  the  slowest 
growth  rates  m  the  United  States.  Be- 
tween January  1967  and  January  1973. 
the  decline  of  factory  Jobs  was  3  6  per- 
cent, or  36.000  Jobs.  The  overall  factory 
job  growth  picture  placed  New  Fngian^ 
seventh  out  of  the  eight  regions  of  the 
country  Only  the  mid-Atlantic  States, 
held  back  by  New  York,  were  lower. 

The  stunted  growth  picture  for  New 
England  is  also  refiected  In  the  State 
growth  rankings  for  the  same  1M7-73 
penod  By  individual  States.  Vermont 
ranked  14th  and  New  Hampshire  22d 
amorvg  the  50  States  in  terms  of  rate  of 
growth  This  is  significant  in  that  these 
States  are  more  resort,  recreation,  and 
service  oriented.  The  States  with  a  high 
proportion  of  manufacturing — Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island — were  tied  at  4 1st. 
aod  Massachusetts  47  th.  Mauie  was  44th 
amocic  all  States,  iu  service  Jobs  not  yet 
having  expai-.ded  as  fast  as  its  other 
northern  neighboring  States 

Because  of  New  England's  Ixatlon  and 
Industclal  structure,  the  oil  embargo 
VOtm  a  grave  threat  to  the  region's  econ- 
omy. Nev  England  is  on  the  tall  end  of 
tbe  oH  dMnbution  system,  depending  on 
bnndreds  of  «rna;i  independent  fuel 
dealers  » .'^^o  deliver  80  percent  of  lU  oil 
The   independent  dealers,   in  turn,   are 


Nflta.- Ot  UM  18  foracasti  lalHilatad  last  Mma.  IS  ravisad  raal  powOi  down,  nona  up;  15  ravlaad 
pnea  lallatton  ap.  tiona  down;  15  ravisad  tha  unamplovmant  nta  up.  nona  down 
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largely  dependent  on  the  major  oil  com- 
panies for  their  supplies,  and  as  we  have 
seen  during  the  past  year,  the  major 
companies  are  Inclined  to  fin  their  own 
retail  needs  before  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  Independents  While  the  mandatory 
oil  allocation  program  now  planned  is 
designed  to  assure  the  Independents  a 
fair  share  of  the  available  oil.  there  may 
be  a  number  of  technical  as  well  as 
competitive  reasons  why  it  will  not  work 
perfectly  to  a-wure  a  fair  distribution  of 
the  fuel 

Thus,  to  addition  to  New  England  be- 
ing more  dependent  on  oil — particularly 
Middle  East  oU— than  other  sections  of 
the  country .  Its  location  and  distribution 
system  require  that  its  needs  be  given 
special  consideration  during  the  em- 
bargo 

There  are  also  other  factors  which  will 
serve  to  make  the  energy  shortage  more 
critical  for  New  England  One  is  that 
New  England  lacks  adequate  forms  of 
mass  transit.  A  second  ia  that  the  rail- 
roads are  in  poor  condition  in  IMew  Eng- 
land, meaning  that  there  will  be  difficulty 
In  moving  adequate  amounts  of  c<>ai  into 
tbe  area  to  aff.<et  some  of  the  loss  of 
he«Ui:g  oil  rver  !f  additional  coal  be- 
cxnes  avalLihle  A  third  factor  is  that 
New  England  is  :older  than  most  of  the 
United  Sutes  and  therefore  requires 
rfrirsi  quantities  of  fuel  just  to  survive 


the  winter.  For  Instance,  while  factories 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country  can  re- 
main open  with  no  or  little  heat.  New 
England  uses  fuel  to  heat  factories  as 
well  as  nin  certain  Industrial  processes 
durtng  the  winter  months 

Job  losses  are  likely  to  be  most  heavily 
concentrated  in  such  industrial  areas  as 
chemicals,  plastics,  gl.ass,  textiles,  and 
.screw  machine  products  But  Increased 
unemployment  will  certainly  not  be  lim- 
ited to  these  industnes  One  large  Con- 
necticut pnntmg  firm,  for  exarriple.  is 
facing  the  prospect  of  having  to  lay  off 
most  of  Its  employees  bt'cau.se  it  cannot 
get  sufficient  propane  gas  for  Its  equip- 
ment. 

Prospects  for  shorter  working  hours 
face  still  other,  nonindustrlal  enter- 
prises, such  as  Kasoline  .service  stations, 
automobile  dealers,  delivery  services  and 
retail  stores.  Additional  layoffs  are  im- 
minent in  rerreatlon-related  Industries 
and  In  ba^lc  service  industries  which 
depend  on  sporu  such  as  boating  and 
sk.:ing.  to  bring  in  customers 

Estimates  of  the  impact  of  the  energy 
shortages  or.  employment  In  New  Eng- 
Nnd  has  been  provided  by  David  Plnsky, 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Connec- 
ticut He  estimates  that  bv  next  June. 
ur.emplo>-ment  In  Connecticut  »■!!!  rise 
by  50.000,  from  70,000  to  120.000,  In  Mas. 
sachuaetLs    by    70.000.    from    205.000    to 
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276,000;  In  Rhode  Island  by  12.000,  from 
28,000  to  40,000;  in  Maine  by  6.000.  from 
24,000  to  30.000;  In  Vermont  by  5,000, 
from  12,000  to  17,000;  and  In  New  Hamp- 
shire by  5.000.  from  13.000  to  18,000. 

This  totals  150.000  workers  who  are 
likely  to  be  put  out  of  work  In  New  Eng- 
land because  of  energy  shortages.  About 
one-third  of  the  Increase  will  come  from 
Industrial  cutbacks,  one- third  from  the 
Increasing  number  of  youth  who  are 
entering  the  labor  force  and  for  whom 
jobs  will  be  scarce,  and  the  remaining 
third  from  direct  and  indirect  layoffs  in 
the  service  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  re.<;ult  is  clear.  Not  only  will  New 
England  face  greater  heating  problems 
this  winter  than  other  regions  of  the 
country,  but  It  will  also  face  more  serious 
economic  disruptions  than  most  other 
areas  unless  major  and  unprecedented 
steps  are  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  dist.'ibute  the  Nation's  fuel 
shortage.s  as  fairly  as  possible 

riNDLNOS     AWD     CONCLUSIONS 

T\rs,i.  The  administration  slowed  Its 
response  to  the  .^rab  embargoes  because 
it  underestimated  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  Staus  was  dependent  on  Arab 
oil.  The  United  States'  real  dependence 
on  Arab  oil  i.^;  between  14  and  18  percent 
Second.  Tlie  .A.rab  threats  against  na- 
tions like  Canada  may  cause  further  re- 
ductions in  the  amounts  of  oil  we  are  able 
to  Import  from  non-Arab  countries 

Third  Existing  domestic  oil  wells  no 
longer  have  sufBclent  production  capac- 
ity to  meet  peak  domestic  demand. 

Fourth  Existing  domestic  refining  ca- 
pacltv  is  no  longer  sufSclent  to  meet  the 
demand  for  many  petroleum  products. 
Fifth  Even  without  the  Arab  embargo, 
the  United  States  would  not  have  been 
able  to  import  enough  refined  distillate 
petroleum  products  to  meet  the  demand 
during  a  cold  winter 

Sixth.  The  United  SUtes  will  not  be 
able  to  replace  Arab  oil  losses  with  In- 
creased Imports  Irom  other  countries. 

Seventh  The  price  of  l.-nported  oil  will 
remain  at  a  reiaUvely  high  level  even 
with  the  lifting  of  Uie  embargo. 

Eighth.  The  dependence  on  Imported 
petroleum  products  such  as  No  2  home 
heating  oil  and  residual  oil  have  made 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticularly \ailnerable  to  an  oil  embargo. 
Ninth.  New  England  Is  more  \'ulncr- 
able  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo  than  any 
other  section  of  the  countr>  .  The  region 
is  83  percent  dependent  on  oil  as  a  source 
of  energy,  while  the  average  for  the 
country  is  41.8  percent. 

Tenth  Even  with  a  continuation  of 
normal  Arab  oil  shipments  to  all  coun- 
tries, the  United  SUtes  may  not  be  able 
to  Import  all  of  the  distillate  oil  and 
residual  oil  It  needs  to  meet  domestic 
demand. 

Eleventh,  Increased  foreign  govern- 
mental control  over  major  internatlonsd 
oil  companies  operating  in  Euroj^e  will 
limit  the  companies  ability  to  shift  in- 
creased supplies  to  the  United  States 
even  if  American  petroleum  prices  rise 
significantly. 

Twelfth.  It  Is  clear  that  the  oil  produc- 
ing countries  will  insist  on  determining 
the  future  price  of  their  oil,  rather  than 


allowing  the  International  oil  companies 
to  set  the  price,  as  In  the  past. 

Thirteenth.  There  Is  significant  addi- 
tional doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
oil  producing  countries  will  produce  at 
maximum  rates  even  with  skyrocketing 
world  prices. 

Fourteenth.  The  Arab  oil  producing 
countries  have  the  capability  of  effect- 
ively maintaining  the  boycott  because 
of  the  very  precise  recordke^lng  they 
have  on  oil  shipments  and  destinations. 
Fifteenth.  Saudi  Arabia,  apart  from 
historic  and  religious  reasons,  will  play  a 
prominent  role  In  the  future  of  Middle 
Eastern  politics  because  of  its  rich  oil 
deposits  and  its  accumulation  of  exten- 
sive capital. 

Sixteenth.  Until  such  time  as  the 
United  States  is  able  to  Increase  its  own 
production  of  oli  and  coal.  Saudi  oil  alone 
can  fill  much  of  the  cur.'ent  gap  between 
U.S.  supplies  and  demand 

Any  substantial  Increase  in  Saudi  pro- 
duction, however,  would  probably  have 
to  be  linked  with  an  Intensive  reciprocal 
U.S.  effort  aimed  at  helping  Saudi  Arabia 
industrialize 

Seventeenth  Saudi  .Arabia  may  work 
to  relax  the  oil  embargo  orior  to  a  com- 
plete settlement  of  the  /u-ab-Israeli  dis- 
pute. 

Eighteenth  Saudi  .Arabia  will  most 
likely  accept  whatever  agreement  is 
reached  during  the  peace  negotlatic«is  by 
the  main  combatants. 

Nineteenth.  It  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance for  the  United  States  to  develop  a 
long  term  energy  strategy  which  both 
coordinates  Federal  progra.ms  and  plots 
future  energy  development  in  relation  to 
future  energy  need.-;  Thi.-  long  range 
policy,  if  properly  planned  and  devel- 
oped, would  aDow  Congress  to  assess  it^ 
legi.slative  actions  In  relation  to  the  over- 
al]  goals  of  US,  energy  policies 

Twentieth  The  organization  of  U.S. 
energy  pioprams  must  be  further  cen- 
tralized along  the  lines  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Energy  .Administration  to  Include 
all  the  energy  programs  in  one  agency. 

Twenty-first  The  energy  crisis  and  in- 
crea-slng  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil 
are  lonp  term  problems  for  Western  na- 
tions and  Japan  Stoppap  solutions  win 
not  alleviate  dependence  on  oil  and  the 
subsequent  dependence  on  the  Middle 
East. 

Twenty-second  The  United  States 
mu-st  put  equal  e.mphasis  on  decreasing 
demand  for  oil  products  as  it  moves  to 
expand  supplier;.  In  the  last  3  decades  the 
world  has  used  up  more  enerpy  than  in 
aU  previous  history.  Furthermore,  in  the 
next  15  years  man  is  expected  to  con- 
sume more  energy  than  he  has  up  to  now 
Twenty-third.  The  U.S.  response  to 
the  .Arab  oil  boycott  involves  a  much  big- 
ger question  than  simply  US  support  for 
Israel  The  bigger  question  is  whether 
the  United  Stales  is  to  retain  control  of 
Its  own  foreign  policy,  or  If  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  to  become  iicreasingly  de- 
pendent on  Middle  Fast  oil.  and  through 
oil.  on  not  only  the  more  moderate  Arab 
oil-producing  States,  but  on  the  more 
radical  Arab  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Twenty-fourtli   If  vi-e  give  In  to  Arab 
demands   this  time,   we   may   well   face 


further  demands  in  the  future.  One  can 
envislan,  for  example,  demands  relating 
to  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  m  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  U.S.  military  presence  in 
Turkey,  to  U.S.  relations  with  such  pro 
U.S.  Mldeastem  countries  as  Iran  and 
Jordan,  or  to  demands  affecting  the  sta- 
bility of  NATO  Giving  In  to  current  Arab 
demand  also  could  be  expected  to  en- 
courage other  raw-matenal  producing 
nations  to  attempt  to  use  their  export 
products  to  gain  political  concessions 
from  the  United  States. 

KKX3MMXNSATIONS 

First.  The  United  States  cannot  per- 
mit its  economic  security  to  tiecome  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  of  energy  to 
the  point  that  we  cannot  replace  that 
energy  If  It  is  withheld.  Therefore,  it  is 
essential  that  every  reasonable  effort  be 
made  to  insure  that  the  United  States 
has  the  ability  to  maintain  energy  self- 
sufficiency  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
To  this  end,  a  major  commitment  to 
long  range  Federal  energy  research  must 
be  made.  The  range  of  projects  should 
include  programs  designed  to  expand 
use  of  fossil  fuels  through  development 
of  oil  shales,  tar  sands,  coal  gasification 
and  other  projects.  It  should  also  con- 
centrate on  renewable  forms  of  energy- 
such  as  massive  funding  to  the  develop- 
ment of  newer  forms  of  energy  such  as 
fusion  power. 

Second.  An  informational  program 
designed  to  give  State  government^  up- 
to-date  data  on  supplj-.  demand  and 
consumption  of  fuels  must  be  estab- 
lished. This  information  is  absolute^" 
vital  if  State  governments  are  to  keep 
the  pubhc  fully  informed  as  to  the  status 
of  energy  supplies  and  recommend  pro- 
grams for  conservation  and  public  co- 
operation. 

Third  As  one  immediate  action,  the 
United  States  could  mcrease  domestic 
production  of  oil  slightly  by  raising  the 
maximum  efficient  rates  at  which  oil  is 
pumped  from  the  wells.  U.S  oil  wells 
have  been  producmg  at  close  to  maxi- 
mum capacity  for  the  last  3  years  and 
too  great  a  jump  in  production  could 
permanently-  damage  the  wells.  But 
tlirough  carefully  controlled  increases, 
we  could  achieve  added  p.'-oducuon  of  at 
least  200.000  barrek  per  day-  and  possibly 
as  much  as  300.000  tjarrelt  per  dav. 

Foui-th  The  Elk  Hills — California — 
Naval  Petroleum  Resene  an.d  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska  should 
be  opened  to  production.  The  Elk  Hills 
Reser\-e  is  capable  of  producing,  almost 
immediateLv.  160.000  barrels  per  day  and. 
after  some  investment  in  pipelines  and 
other  facilities,  as  much  as  300,000  bar- 
rels per  day  in  3  years. 

FlfUi  Natural  gas  should  be  dereg- 
ulated at  the  wellhead,  not  only  to  as- 
sure the  production  of  more  gas.  but  to 
enable  the  industry  to  operate  free  of  un- 
certainties about  changes  in  future  aiul 
perhaps  retroactive  Federal  Power  Com- 
misslctti  policies.  Without  deregulation, 
natural  gas  will  t*  consumed  withm  the 
producing  SUtes  and  not  transported  In 
IntersUte  shipments  to  sucii  areas  as  New 
England  because  of  higher  IntrasUte 
prices. 

Sixth  The  price  structure  for  con- 
sumption of  natural  gas  and  electricity 
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should  be  reversed.  Instead  of  lowering 
the  price  as  more  energy  Is  consumed,  the 
producers  and  distributors  oX  energj- 
should  be  forced  to  raise  It.  This  action 
would  stimulate  conservation,  end  the 
present  subsidy  of  larger  users — like  In- 
dustry— by  small  users — like  homeown- 
ers— and  end  the  Incentive  for  wasteful 
energy  use. 

Seventh.  We  must  revise  pricing  reg- 
ulations to  discourage  the  switch  from 
coal  to  oU  by  electric  utilities  and  from 
natural  gas  to  synthetic  natural  gas  by 
the  gas  utilities. 

For  example,  the  electric  utilities  are 
presently  able  to  pass  on  the  added  coets 
of  using  more  expensive  fuel  and  this  has 
enabled  them  to  buy  higher  priced  oU 
for  the  production  of  electricity  to  meet 
environmental  standards  rather  than  de- 
veloping environmentally  clean  ways  to 
bum  coal  or  higher  sulfur  oil.  This  fac- 
tor has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
shortage  of  No.  2  home  heating  oU  tn  New 
England. 

Eighth.  Air  quality  standards  should 
be  reviewed  to  determine  whether  some 
of  the  standards  can  be  temporarily  re- 
laxed without  serioas  consequences  to 
health,  safety,  and  the  environment  in 
an  effort  to  conserve  oil.  This  Is  particu- 
larly Important  if  we  are  to  substitute 
coal  for  unavailable  oil  over  the  short 
term. 

Ninth  Environmentally  safe  offshore 
drilling  should  be  accelerated.  Our  off- 
shore reserves  represent  the  only  sub- 
stantial sources  of  new  oil  that  wUl  be 
available  to  us  for  the  rest  of  this  decade. 
Tenth.  New  England's  oil  allocation 
should  be  increased  so  that  the  region 
receives  more  oil  on  a  percentage  basis 
than  warmer  areas  of  the  country  and 
areas  which  can  offset  the  loss  with 
other  forms  of  energy. 

Eleventh.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  to  funnel  electricity  from  Southern 
generating  plants  to  New  England  this 
winter. 

Twelfth  Some  of  the  electricity  used 
In  uranium  enrichment  should  be  tem- 
porarily transferred  to  the  Northeast. 

Thirteenth  An  emergency  hopper  car 
plan  should  be  instituted  to  increfLse  coal 
shipments  to  New  England. 

Fourteenth  A  nationally  coordinated 
plan  should  be  Instituted  for  utilities  to 
stockpile  heavier  fuel  oils. 

Fifteenth  New  Eiigland  must  expand 
Its  faclhtiea  to  supply  its  own  oil  needs 
This  exjMUislon  should  Include  new  re- 
fineries and  additional  pipelines  and 
storage  facilities 

Sixteenth.  New  England  State  govern- 
ments must  develop  long-range  energy 
conservation  plans  with  a  view  toward 
greatly  decreasing  coosumptlon  of  oil  In 
the  region. 

Seventeenth  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  should  require  a  temporary  diver- 
don  of  production  from  asphalt  to  resid- 
ual oil  in  US  refineries  This  diversion 
would  provide  Incremental  relief  to  the 
east  coa<t  of  the  United  States 

EUht6enth  The  United  States  should 
seek  ways  with  Canada  to  assure  that 
both  countries  can  achieve  their  eco- 
Qorak:  needs  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
A  move  by  Canada  away  from  the  United 
8tate»-Cana<llan  oil  relationship  could 
have  further  severe  consequences  for  the 


New  England  SUtes  which  depend  on 
dlstUlate  Imports  from  Canada^  ea,s>m 
provlncea. 

Nlnetenth.  In  the  event  of  an  extreme 
shortage  of  oil  this  winter,  the  New 
England  States  should  be  prepared  to 
process  and  bum  peat,  which  is  readily 
available  throughout  the  region  and  is 
used  widely  as  a  fuel  In  Russia  and 
Ireland. 

Twentieth.  F".  -r  ■"  .-t  should  be  made 
to  give  the  Ne*  h^-.^.ai.j  electric  utilities 
additional  supplies  of  residual  oU.  New 
England  generates  more  than  70  percent 
of  its  electricity  from  oil.  whereas  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  generates  only  14 
percent  of  Its  elecLrlcty  from  oil.  Thus,  a 
25  percent  oil  cutback  would  reduce  New 
England's  electricity  by  18  to  19  percent, 
whereas  It  would  reduce  the  national 
power  supply  by  only  3Vi  percent. 

Twenty -first.  The  U5.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
begin  an  evaluation  of  the  health -related 
aspects  of  energy  shortages  so  that  pub- 
lic health  will  not  be  endangered  by  such 
shortages. 

Twenty-second.  In  planning  building 
codes,  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  building  design  and  Insulation  to  con- 
serve fuel. 

Twenty-third.  Manufacturers  should 
be  required  to  place  labels  on  all  home 
appliances  and  Industrial  machinery  to 
indicate  fuel  consumption,  so  that  Items 
can  be  purchased  according  to  energy 
use. 

Twenty-fourth  Industry  should  be  en- 
couraged through  incentives,  tax  or  pric- 
ing policies  to  use  energy  more  efflclentli-. 

Twenty-fifth.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  Immediately  Initiate  a 
study  of  the  tax  loss  to  municipalities 
and  States  caused  by  decreasing  sales  of 
fuels.  This  study  should  recommend  ac- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
relieve  the  Inirdens  of  State  and  local 
revenue  loss. 

Twenty-sixth.  Greater  amoimLs  of 
Federal  money  should  be  spent  on  devel- 
oping and  operating  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. 

Twenty -seventh.  MunlclpaliUes  should 
adopt  ordinances  for  municipal  inspec- 
tion of  home  heating  plants.  Insulation, 
and  cold  weather  construction.  This  pro- 
gram woxild  help  present  homeowners 
save  fuel  and  protect  prospective  owners 
from  buying  Improperly  insulated  struc- 
tures 

Twenty-eighth  A  program  should  be 
developed  which  insures  that  the  cus- 
tomers of  Independent  fuel  dealers  do 
not  bear  an  unfair  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  Nation's  oil  Imports 

We  cannot  have  a  situation  where 
some  constimers  are  paying  45  cents  per 
gallon  for  Imported  home  heating  oil 
while  others  are  paying  only  22  cents  for 
domestic  oil.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
tremely high  prices  for  Imported  oil 
should  not  be  bome  exclusively  by  one 
region  of  the  country  as  Is  now  the  case 
with  the  Northeast 

Twenty-ninth.  Despite  the  fine  volun- 
tary public  response  to  current  conserva- 
tion programs,  further  emergency  reduc- 
tions in  UM  should  be  sought  through 
massive  appeals  via  the  media  and  paid 
a<tTertt8ing. 


Thirtieth.  The  guidelines  for  rtportuiK 
supphes  and  restricting  supplier  lo  con- 
stmiers  should  be  rewritten  to  enable 
proper  monitorlr.g  without  requiring 
small  fuel  dealers  Ui  expend  inordiiiatr 
and  counter-prixluctive  a:nuu:it.s  of  tin.» 
and  resources  on  bureaucratic  pape. 
WTDrk. 

Thlrty-flrst.  Consideration  should  be 
given,  on  a  monthly  basis,  to  further 
altering  refinery  runs  to  msLximlze  the 
production  of  fuel  needed  by  Industry 
and  private  homeowners  in  colder  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

Thirty-second.  Immediate  controls  or. 
the  export  of  petrochemicals  and  .sca.-^ 
fuels  should  be  Instituted. 

Thirty-third  .^n  excess  profits  tax  U 
prevent  energy  producers  and  distribu- 
tors from  reaping  windfall  profits  di- 
rectly as  a  result  of  the  shortages  should 
be  instituted  immediately. 

Thirty -fourth.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  an  emergency  suspension  of 
the  Jones  Act  so  that  foreign  ships  can 
be  used  to  import  various  fuels.  Special 
consideration.  In  this  regard,  should  be 
given  to  New  England's  gas  utilities,  so 
they  can  charter  foreign  liquified  natural 
gas  tankers. 

Thirty-fifth.  Immediate  consulta- 
tions with  the  Canadian  Government 
should  begin  relating  to  the  possibility  of 
building  a  trans-Canada  pipeline. 

Thirty-sixth.  Both  tax  and  mandatory 
compUance  programs  should  be  institut- 
ed to  encourage  automobile  manufac- 
turers to  build  internal  combustion  en- 
gine vehicles  which  use  fuel  more  effi- 
ciently. 

Thirty-seventh.  A  new  program  of  im- 
employment  benefits  and  retraining  for 
individuals  that  lose  their  Jobs  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  energy  shortages  should 
be  formulated. 

Thirty -eighth.  One  of  the  reasons 
which  forces  the  United  States  to  rel5 
on  so  much  Imported  refined  oil  is  the 
shortage  of  domestic  refLieries.  A  major 
cause  of  the  reluctance  to  build  new  re- 
fineries is  the  feared  environmental  dan- 
ger Inherent  in  such  projects.  Therefore, 
we  must  seek  to  develop  technology 
which  will  minimize  the  environmental 
effect  of  new  oil  refineries. 

Thirty-ninth.  The  United  States 
should  take  the  initiative  In  attempting 
to  form  an  organization  of  petroleum - 
consuming  nations  to  counterbalance  the 
OrganlzaUon  of  Arab  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries  which  has  been  the  chief 
mechanism  for  coordinating  the  Arab  oil 
boycotts  and  cutbacks  and  for  increasing 
petroleum  prices  The  purpose  of  such 
an  international  oil  consumers  group 
would  be:  To  negotiate  as  a  single  body 
to  try  to  keep  prices  as  low  as  possible, 
and  to  cooperate  in  pooling  Its  resources 
to  develop  new  sources  of  fossil  energy 
and  cleaner,  more  exotic  forms  of  energy, 
such  as  fusion  power.  This  cooperation 
could  help  to  reduce  the  extreme  price 
and  political  compeUUon  for  scarce 
energy  sources 

The  following  i-!  the  Studv  Mt«.sion> 
schedule  of  meetings.  Interview*  and  dl.«  - 
cusslons  in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe 

BUBOT,  UaANON Cn-TL,Br»   J«     a«.     1»7» 

8uh«U  8«da*v1.  former  8«cT»t*r7  0«ner«J 
OAPBC 
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Nftdim  Pachachl.  former  Secretary  0«:ier&J, 
OPBC 

Puad  ItAym  and  Ian  Seymour,  Middle  East- 
ern Economic  Survey 

S'J  Joiin  Rennle.  Commlssloner-Oeneral 
United  Natloiid  ReJlef  and  WorkB  Agecfv  for 
Palestine  Ref 'iK^es  In  the  Near  East 

Harvey  T  Clew,  Petroleum  Officer,  UJ8. 
Krr.&aaey 

The  study  mlsielor.  aiso  attended  a  lunch- 
eon hosted  by  US  Ambaasador  WUllajn  B. 
B-i.Tum.  Present  at  the  luncheon   were, 

Pierre  Helou.  Deputy,  Lebanese  Parliament. 

Muhteddlne  M  Ahdab.  Mobil  OU  Lebanon, 
Inc 

Bryan  Jones.  Esao  Standard  (Near  East). 
Inc. 

A.  N.  PagnotU,  Caltei  i.  Middle  £&£-.> 
Limited. 

David  S  l>xlge,  Trans-Aj-abian  Pipe  Line 
Co.  (Tapline  ' 

Raymond  Hittl.  Ministry  of  National  Econ- 
omy. 

Dr.  Ztihayr  Mik.a&hl,  Professor  at  the  Amer- 
ican University  In  Beirut. 

Ian  Steele,  Refinery  Manager.  Medreco. 

J.4me8  M.  Templar.  Vice  President,  Tapline. 

Albert  L*tam.  Lawyer. 

>oics,  rr&i.T — ocTOBcx  js,   ists 

Matthew  Qullter.  Vice  President  at  Esso/ 
Italy. 

David  8.  Wilson.  Petroleum  Officer,  X3B. 
Embassy. 

IBXAZL OCTOBXS    ST-S8,    I97S 

Israel)  OfBclals 

AbbaKbac,  Israeli  FV>relg:n  Minister 

Michael  Ellzur.  Chief  Nonh  American  Divi- 
sion, Ministry  of  Foreign  ASalrs 

Dr.  Zvl  Dlnsteln.  Deputy  Mliilstpr  of  T\- 
nance  in  Charge  of  Petroleum  Matters,  and 
Chairman  of  the  B-iard  of  the  I.sraeU  In- 
stitute of  Petroleum 

VS.  Officials 

Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating.  n.S.  Ambas- 
sador. 

Nicolas  A.  Vellotes,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion. 

Jack  B.  Button,  Bconomlc/Commerclal 
OfBoer. 

WUllam  h  Klrby,  Jr.,  Kconomlc/Com- 
merclal  Officer. 

Col.  Billy  B.  Poresman,  Defense  Attach^. 

Arthur  R.  Day,  U5.  Consul  General. 
Jerusalem. 

The  study  Dolsalon  visited  Qolan  Heights 
with  guide  Major  Dan  Bawly.  Israel  Army. 

AMMAN.    JOmOAN 0CT08SX     30,    1»T3 

Jordanian  Officials 

Audience  with  His  Maje«rty.  King  Hussein. 

H.  E.  Zald  Rlfal,  Prime  Minister.  Defense 
Minister,  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Jordan. 

H.  E.  Zald  Rlfal.  Prime  Minister.  Defense 
Court. 

Lt.  Oenera]  Amer  Kammash.  Political 
Counselor  to  King  Hussein. 

H.  E.  Baha  Ad-Dln  Toukan,  Court  Minister. 

H.  E.  Dr.  KhalU  Sallm.  President  National 
Planning  Council. 

H.  E.  Dr,  Said  Nabulsl.  Oovemor,  Central 
Bank. 

Maj.   Oen    Sharif  Zald  bin   Shaker,  Chief 
of  StafT,  Jordanian  Armed  Forces 
U  S   Offlclais 

Hon.  Lewis  D.  Brown,  U.S.  Ambaasador. 

Plerrw  R.  Oram,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission. 

Charles  B   Waterman.  Political  Officer. 

Colonel  Clarence  C   Mann.  Defense  Attache 
KuwArr — ocTOBxa  »o,  1973 

Hon  William  A  Stolitfus.  UB.  Ambas-sador. 

Walter  M  McClelland,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission. 

Richard  W  Bogoalan,  Economic 'Commer- 
cial Officer 

Leslie  M   Usie.  Public  Affairs  Officer. 

■ATTDI    AAABIA — OCTOBSa    SI-NOVKMBIB    1,    ISTS 

In  Dhahran 
James  M   Bahtl,  VB   Consul  General, 
CXIX 2723— Part  33 


In  Riyadh 
Saudi  Arabian  Officials 
Audience  with  His  Majesty  King  Faisal. 
H   E   Sheikh  Hlsham  Naelr,  Preeldent,  Cen- 
tral Planning  Organization. 

H  E.  Sheikh  Ahm&d  Zakl  Yamanl,  Minister 
of  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Wealth. 

U.S   Offlclais 

Charles  O    CecU,  Pol  I  ileal /'Military  Officer. 

T    McAdams  Deford,  Political  Officer 

James  E  Smith,  Information  Center  Di- 
rector. USIA. 

Col  WUllam  L.  Durham.  U.S  -Army  Engi- 
neer District   Saudi  Arabia. 

Lt    Col    P    Whiting  m,  VS    Army  Section, 
U£    Military  Training  Mission 
In  Jeddah 

H  E  .Sayvad  Omar  Saqqaf,  Minister  of 
State  ioi  Foreign  Affairs. 

Anwar  Ail,  Governor.  Saudi  Arabian  Mone- 
tary Agency. 

V3.  OfBclals 

Hon.  James  E    Ak.ns.  VS    Ambassador. 

Hume  A   Horaii,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission. 

Kugene  H.  Bird,  PoliUcal/Bconomlc  Officer. 

Raymond  H    Close,  Pcrfltlcal/Eoonomlc  Of- 
ficer. 
Robert  R.  Ruggiero,  Public  Affairs  Officer. 

CAIRO,   ECTPT — NOVKKBKa    2.    197  3 

Eklward  T  Pe.-iney,  Cultural  Affairs  Officer, 
U.S.  Interests  Section.  Spanish  Embassy 

Hafes  Ghanem,  First  Secre •..a.-y,  Arab  So- 
cialist Union 

THI  NETHERLANDS — N(  VEMBEB      S3      1973 

Dutch  Offlclais 

L  Q.  Wanslnk.  Director  General  for  Energy 
Supply,  Ministry  of  Economic  Aflalrs 

A.  T.  van  Rhyn,  Deputy  Director  for  Energy 
Supply. 

VS.  OffldalB 

Hon.  Kingdom  Gould,  Jr..  U.S.  Ambassador. 

Charles  R.  Tanguy.  Deputy  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion. 

John  Q.  Blodgett,  Economic/Commercial 
Officer. 

Carroll  E.  Cobb,  Economic, Commercial 
Officer. 

Private  Industry 

F.  G.  van  Duivenbooden,  Presldent/Bssoy 
Nederland. 

D.  J.  PUlero,  Managing  Director.  Chevron 
Petroleum,  Nederland . 


VOTIxN-G  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Hogan)  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr  HOG.\N  M.r  .SpeaJier  a.s  has  been 
my  custom  I  am  iiisertinK  herewith  in 
the  CoNCRE.'isioNAL  Recor.t  mv  voting 
record  for  the  1st  session  of  the  93d 
Congress.  Since  the  session  began  in 
January  we  cast  523  recorded  votes.  Of 
these  I  was  unavoidably  absent  for  14 
votes. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  insert  my 
voting  record  Into  the  Congressional 
RrroED  so  that  nay  ronstiluents  have 
rpftriy  arre.s.<;  to  it  and  k-now  whether  I 
a.m  voting  a-s  they  would  prefer  to  have 
me  vote  on  the  various  Issues  coming  be- 
fore Congress. 

I  will  reprtnt  thLs  insertion  and  make 
it  available  to  anj'  constituent  who  re- 
quests It 

In  the  compiiation  'D-  means  "De- 
feated' and     Pi    means  "Passed". 

VOTINO     RlXX>*D     rO»     THK     ftSD     CONXIKXSS 

1st   Session 
Tot   Oerald    Ford    t.     b*'    Spe.iiter    of   the 
Houa*  of  Representatives  iD;. 


Against  a  previous  question  to  prever.t 
presentation  of  amendmenta  to  H  Res  6,  a 
resolution  to  adopt  the  Rules  of  the  House 
for  the  93rd  Congress  (Pi 

AgaUiBt  a  previous  question  on  H.  Res.  176. 
the  rule  for  oonalderatlon  of  a  House  Com- 
mittee study   (H    Res    132)      P 

Against  a  rule  to  consider  H  Res  132  a 
House  committee  study   (Pi. 

Against  resolution  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee to  study  jurisdiction  of  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House   iH    Res.   132 1      Pi. 

Por  extension  for  life  of  Highway  Beau- 
tlficatlon  ComLmlsslon,  and  increased  au- 
thortzatton  to  $460,000  iH  J    Res    123i    iP). 

-Against    previous    question    which    was   to 

force  the  President  to  spend  »210.0O0  million 

on    rural    environment    assistance    programs 

FIEAP'    iH.  Res    I881    .P 

Por    amendment    to    provide    1140    mlllioa 

fc   REAP  programs    (H.R.   3107)    ,Di. 

For  restricting  REAP  payments  to  pro- 
v.  le  only  those  tarmers  u-;th  ani.ual  net  In- 
comes over  810.OOO  wltth  beueSts  H.R.  2107) 
(Di 

Ag-alnst  bUi  to  require  President  Nixon  to 
spei.d  »210  million  previouslv  appropnated 
for  HEAP    <HR    2107 1     iP,, 

For  providing  funds  for  the  balance  cf 
fiscAl  1973  for  the  labor  and  HEW  depart- 
ments and  for  foreign  aid  iH.J.  Res.  345 1 
(Pi. 

Agalrist  amendment  to  provide  a  short 
period  which  farmers  could  apply  for  emer- 
gency disaster  loans  at  1%  interest  (HJl, 
1975,    (Pi. 

F':r  a.-ner.dment  legislation  authorizing 
emergency  farm  loan  programs  (HJl  1975) 
(P). 

Por  extension  until  June  30.  1974,  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax   (H.R    3577)    (P) , 

Against  temporary  reconstttullon  until 
June  30,  1973  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  with  a  future  transfer  of  functions  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  rH  Res, 
256  )    I  P  ) . 

Against  authorizLof  funds  for  the  House 
DC  Committee  to  cc::duct  studies  and  In- 
vestigations  abroad    1 H    Re.s    257 1      D 

Por  re<iuinng  the  Agriculture  Secretary  to 
spend  all  of  the  money  appropnate-1  by  Con- 
gress for  the  rural  wst^r  o.nd  sewer  prant 
program  under  the  Const.. id&T<>d  Pa.'-m  & 
Rural  Development  .Act     \HR    32S>fi        P    . 

A^rainst  previous  question  on  rule  con- 
sidering H.  Res  159  for  further  opening  of 
House  Committee  meetings  iH  Res  272  > 
(P) 

For  av.thorlzati'-n  rf  presence  ct  depart- 
mental represent Atives  st  chased  House  com- 
mittee meetings  (H  R<^f  259>  (amendment) 
(Pt. 

Pw  opening  of  committee  meetings  to  ptib- 
11c.  unless  otherwise  Toted  when  national 
security  or  personal  privacy  is  Involved  (H 
Res.  259)   (P). 

Against  amendment  substitute  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  three-year  extension  of  existing 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  with  au- 
thorization of  $000  minion  (H.K.  17)  (D). 
Against  amendment  to  substitute  $501  mil- 
lion for  programs  for  older  Americans  for 
ascal  year  1973-1974.  instead  of  81.4  billion 

(H.R    711    (D). 

For  expanded  programs  for  senior  cltlisens 
and  carried  price  tap  of  $14  blUhsn  over 
three-year  period  'HR   71)    (PK 

F  r  ^.-ovisioi-,  for  sdditlonal  time  for  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  proposed  new 
rules  of  evidence  for  the  federal  courts  (S. 
583  i    I  P    . 

.VRinst  ,  ne-year  e.x'.en.sion  o!  the  Public 
Worfcs  and  Economic  Development  Act  with 
authorization  of  $1J  bUlion  for  rVscal  1974. 
'  H  R    22-46 1    r  P  t  . 

For  one-\-ear  extension  of  .^lld  Wast«>  Dis- 
posal Act  With  $238  5  million  author.iatK^n 
for  f.scal    1974    1H.R.    5446)    rP 

Por  authorlMie  $475  000  for  Hou.<5e  Inierrial 
Security  Committee  expenses  H  R<«s  S'V<  • 
(P)- 
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Pot  CleAn  Air  Act  ezteOAkin  ai  ot>m  ye^r 
wlUx  flacal  l»74  ftutbortiaUon  of  9476  mUUon 
(HJLM4A)   (P). 

For  racommltt*!  mottoo  that  propoaed  au- 
thortsatlooA  be  limited  to  one-y«*r  »nd  re- 
duced by  917  mlUloD  {HJL  SasS)    (O). 

Por  authorlzaitout  or  tlS?  mUlton  for  rMco 
Corps  for  SacAl  1974  una  1975  (HJt  6393) 
(Pi. 

For  ameadlog  Social  Sacunty  Act  to  m«k« 
oertAUx  tacttoicai  uid  confonalac  diancvs 
(HJt   31SS)   (P). 

Por  endorsing  the  President's  ocean  policy 
whicb  would  ^uide  the  V 3.  delegation  to  an 
International  Law  of  the  8«a  Conference  (H. 
Rt»  330)   (P). 

Pbr  conference  report  on  Hja.  3577  which 
•Ktendad  the  Interest  •qualtsatlon  tax  until 
JuneSO.  1974  (HJI.MT7)  (P). 

^or  prenous  question  for  consideration  of 
HR   S4S83  iH  R«s  331)  (P). 

Por  amendment  In  substitute  bUl  form  to 
tighten  ellglbUlty  for  two  percent  losins  for 
rar«i  electric  and  telephone  systems  (H-R 
6883)    (D) . 

Against  reriaing  the  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems  loan  program  by  substituting 
a  revolYing  f\ind  for  such  loans  for  the  pres- 
ent program  of  direct  approprUUons  iHJl. 
«•«>   (P). 

Por  inoorporatlng  the  National  IncooTen- 
lenced  Sportsmen's  Aseoclatlon  iH-R  4600) 
<P) 

Por  authorizing  the  Dtstnct  of  ColumbU 
to  enter  Into  the  Interstate  Agreement  on 
Qualiflcatlon  of  Educational  Personnel  (HJi 
143)    (Pi 

Por  sustaining  »eto  requiring  Agriculture 
Secretary  to  spend  all  of  the  mnney  appro- 
priated by  Coogreas  for  the  rural  water  and 
sewer  grant  program  under  the  OcnsoUdated 
Parm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (HJI.  9396 
(S  us  tamed  I 

Por  Tote  on  rule  to  adopt  oonslderatton  of 
HJ  Ree  a03  which  proposed  creation  of  At- 
lanuc  Union  delegation  for  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  NATO  treaty  nations  (H  Res 
»48)    (D). 

Por  Tote  on  rule  for  consideration  of  HR 
3180  to  clarify  the  proper  use  of  the  franking 
prlYtlege  by  Members  of  Oongreea  ( ( H  Re* 
34»»    (P). 

Por  clarUying  the  proper  uaa  of  the  frank- 
ing prlTilege  by  lulembers  ot  Congreaa  (H. 
31801    (P)  ' 

Por  approprlaUng  61386  million  fcir  colJeipre 
■tudent  aid  programs,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, the  CAB  and  OSA  (HJ  Ree  490) 
(P) 

Against  prenous  questton  to  consider  H  R 
0ias  to  extend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act     H  Res  357 1   .  D ) 

Against  amendment  to  impcae  a  cvUlng  on 
pnoee  at  levels  no  higher  than  thOM  on  April 
10.  1973.  except  for  agncuiturs  prtcw  (HR 
81(58)    (D). 

Against  auModBMnt  proetdlng  opportunity 
for  bMrtngs  in  eases  of  propoeed  wage  reduc- 
tion orders,  plus  wnttyn  explanations  to  in- 
volved parties  (HJI  vfiS)  (P) 

Against  ameodmant  to  eztezMl  the  Eco- 
nomic StabUlzatlon  Act  for  60  days  and  di- 
recuag  the  President  to  develop  »tablil«ng 
program  of  Interest  rales,  renu,  prices  and 
wage     HJi    81M>    iD) 

Against  amendment  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  stabUlxe  renU  at  levels  prevailing  on 
January  10.  1973  ,HJl  6188)    ID) 

^g**"**  aiaendment  authorizing  President 
to  stahlllre  renu.  but  allowing  for  a  3i>,t 
annual  increase  i  H  R  9:«S)  iD\ 

Against  amendment  proposing  a  celling  on 
^O"*  pncea  at  levels  no  higher  than  thoae 
prrraUlng  on  march  16.  1973,  plus  a  stablU- 
■atloo  of  renu  at  January  10.  19TJ  tevwl  (H 
H.  tIMt    (D) 

igafnet   recoct.-    •.•*  •;  ,ti    to   reooenmlt 

HA  8188   to  xtif    H.  >■./»■    ru.iting   and  Cur- 
twmuf  Oommittee    h  r  ^  -w    (D» 

^»  providing  cue  rear  ei'.enelon  of  Praal- 


denual  authority  to  control  wages  and  priCM 
(HJi.  6168)    (P). 

Against  amendment  to  strike  out  t68  mil- 
lion proposed  for  extension  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  iHR  (5199)  (D) 

Against  recommittal  motion  on  question 
of  striking  out  tha  668  million  for  extending 
t^«  w««t  front  of  the  Capitol  (HJI  6180) 
(D). 

Against  previous  question  on  rule  to  con- 
alder  HJi.  4304  to  eatand  funding  for  the 
Bnargeney  Employment  Act  .^  ;97i  (H  Ree 
3*0)    (D) 

Por  previous  question  or  ajnendment  to 
the  rule  providing  for  Um  subsutution  of  a 
BubsUtutebtU  (H  Res.  800)  (D). 

Por  motion  to  table  reconaidarauon  mo- 
Uon  on  H  Res  360.  the  rule  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Kmargancy  Employment  Act  ex- 
tension blU  (H.  Ras.  380)  (P) 

^OT  agreement  to  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tendmg  and  expanding  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  1906.  clearing  legtalaUon  for  White 
House  (a60)  (P). 

Against  amendment  to  propose  allowing 
urhaa  areas  to  use  federal  aid  highwav  pro- 
gram  trust  funds  for  mass  transit  protects 

(S  soai  (D). 

Por  amendment  deleting  a  provision  In  the 
blU  earmarking  federal  akl  highway  funds  to 
urban  areas  with  population  of  400  000  or 
more  rather  than  have  state  allocation  of 
funds  (8.  803)   (P) . 

Against  conference  report  on  S.  398  which 
provided  for  one-year  extension  of  Prealden- 
tlal  power  to  Impose  wage  and  price  controls 
provided  authority  to  the  President  to  "atlon 
gasoline,  etc    (8.396)  (P). 

Against  vote  on  rule  to  consider  HJI  3933. 
which  proposed  ahoUtlon  and  reesUbllah- 
ment  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get lOMB)   (H.  Res.  361)  (P). 

Against  amendment  proposing  Senate  con- 
flrmatloD  of  OUB  directors  and  deputy  direc- 
tor* appointed  aft«r  enactment  of  this  bill 
but  previous  Incumbents  being  excluded 
(HJI.  3933)   (D). 

Against  abolition  and  reestablishment  of 
the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  with 
Its  director  and  deputy  director  subject  to 
Senate  cooflrmatlon  (HJi   3933)   (P), 

Por  vote  on  rule  to  consider  HJt  6368.  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  (H  Res  370)  (P). 

Por  amending  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970  to  continue  authorisa- 
tions for  airport  development  ^ranu  for  fis- 
cal years  1974  and  1975  at  the  present  6380 
mlUlon  per  year  level    (HJi.  6368)    (Pj. 

Against  amendment  attempting  to  cut  a 
propoeed  three-step  dvti  and  criminal  pen- 
alty procedure  imposing  sanctions  against 
employers  who  knowingly  employ  Ulegal 
aliens  in  U  S    (HJi.  983)   (D) 

Por  amending  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  make  It  unlawful  for  Amer- 
ican employers  to  employ  Ulegal  aliens  and 
to  make  such  employers  subject  to  criminal 
and  clvU  penalties  iHR  983)   (P». 

Por  authorlaation  of  613  million  for  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  authorized  a  8900.000  increase  (HJI 
4907)    (P).  *"-" 

Por  encouraging  persons  to  Join  and  re- 
main In  the  ns— ries  and  National  Ouard  by 
providing  full  time  coverage  uiMler  Serrloa- 
man's    Group    Ufe    Uwuranoe     (H  R     6674) 

(P). 

Por  bill  to  establish  a  Natlotial  Cemetery 
System  within  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(H.R.  3638)    IP) 

Por  providing  parTi;-:  -4  -  .  -^c  ?<«ta.  .ferr- 
ic* to  the  ClvU  Ser-.-'..-..  R*-:^":  t-.:  r-.:.J  fir 
lacr**«*«    'n    the   unf-::-.<l#«d     lacmty   of   ti-.u 

fund      H  H    »)    (P) 

Por    providing   a   thrtj*  T««r    »ut^,.lr^M•!,  r. 
of  liao  mtUlon  for  and  ntav.»\:r.    >(  uie  N» 
tlonal   Sea  Oract  CJolleic*    a^iJ    Pr  «ram    A.-. 
(HR    6463)    (P>. 

the   on   Pollution    Control 
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Act  to  iTTiplfnep'.  ameudmenu  U,  an  inter- 
national convention  on  oU  pollution  ooo- 
trol  (H.B.6461)  (P). 

1^3r  providing  a  two-year  extension  of  the 
Baoagotlatlon   Act    which    enables   the   go^ - 
•rnment    to    recapture    excessive    proflt« 
certain    government    controla      UR     7*4 
<P) 

Present  on  amendment  In  ravor  of  allov- 
tag    nrgotlahle    onlerB    of    wlU.a.-awa:    to    -.c 
wrl-'e;.  «»ral:..s>     erialn  Interest- be arl.'ig  »a-. 
Ing!  iwr.  ■'..■.>     HR    ^aTf)    (D 

Prese:.-.  it.  ;  r.  v,.^i,  ;.  •,,  fitend  certain  law- 
relating  •..._.  u.e  ;,i».:;.f;.:  of  Interest  on  Ume 
and  savings  dep*--;-       h  li    "..iTOi    (P). 

Por  revising  U.e  H„.'a.   E.»".-t.rl!".^aMon  Sys- 
tem  lending   pv^-^..         •■,,:    v.e   bulk   or 
them  wUl  be  flr.a.;; -e.^  *•   ,5  •    •..-.ver^,    ^j,^  ^ 
«ma:>r  pa."     r  t.'-p:r.  -:,ar..-f.,l  at  i  ;    Interer 
(S    .t^        i 

Against  previous  question  on  rule  to  order 
the  consideration  of  HJI.  7447,  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  blU   (H    Res    3«S       D 

Against  amendment  to  suike  Isjifc  .A^je  « 
thortelng  the  transfer  of  6430  mUllon  to  the 
Defense     Department's    general    operational 
fund  from  specific  fund  accounts  1 H  R  744  ■ 
(P). 

Por  amendment  postponing  the  effective 
date  of  a  propoeed  amendment  prohlbitlns; 
funds  appropruted  in  this  blU  from  being 
expended  to  support  US  combat  actlvlues 
In  Cambodia  (HJi.  7447)   (D). 

Against  amendment  prohibiting  funds  to 
be  expended  to  support  combat  activities  in. 
over  or  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  by  U  s" 
forces  (HR  7447)   (P) 

Por  amendment  increasing  funds  for  cate- 
gory B  federally  impacted  area  school  assist- 
ance aid  from  64%  to  88%  (HJft.  7447)  (Fi 
Against  amendment  to  strike  language  au- 
thorising the  transfer  of  •4.%  million  to  the 
Defense  Departments  operation  fimd  (HJI 
7447)    (Pi 

Por  6380  billion  supplemental  appropria- 
tion provided  funds  for  such  Items  as:  in- 
creased federal  pay  cost*.  granU  for  publir 
assistance  (HJi  7447)   (P). 

Against  amendment  to  reduce  a  propoeed 
multi-year  authorisation  of  640  million  for 
V  3  contributions  to  the  UN.  KnvlronmenUl 
Program  to  a  one-year  3  5  mlUlon  doUar  au- 
thorization (HR  6768)   (D). 

Against  amendment  to  reduce  the  proposed 
640  mlUlon  authorization  to  a  one- year  65 
million  authorization  (HR.  6768)    (P). 

Against  amendment  demanding  reversal  of 
•40  million  authorlaaUon  to  66  million  (H  R 
67S8)   (D) 

Por  authorizing  140  nolUlon  in  VB.  contrl- 
butloru  to  UN  Environmental  Program 
iHR.  6768)   (P|. 

Por  requiring  the  word  "copy"  to  be 
marked  on  any  imlUUon  numismatic  ma- 
teria) manufactured  In.  or  imported  Into  the 
US.  (H  R   5777)    |P). 

Por  extending  various  housing  and  urban 
development  programs.  Including  FHA  In- 
siu-ance.  urban  renewal,  model  cities  (HR 
Res.  513)  (P). 

Por  permitung  the  DC.  Armory  Board  to 
borrow  up  to  11.6  million  to  enlarge  '•  r  *eH 
ing  capacity  of  the  R    P    Kennedy     '.ul 
m  DC    (H  R.  63301   iP) 

Against  prohibiting  charging  user  fees  at 

certain    public    recreation    areas   under   UB. 

Engineers'  Jurisdiction  (HR   8717)    (P). 

Airalnst   reoominlttal    motion   to  recommit 

H  R     -30.-         n      an,-;    f.  r    tn,    bill    on    final 

piiMajre    sxter.dlng    preTlmiaJv    irranted    terr.- 

p^rarT   :  ;;<-rease«   In    reUremer.t    beneflu   ar.>-! 

•.■-■.:.>. 1    'r    .Ujera:u«v, ....'..     ,/    t.he    r»<.j:i;re. 

.Tiei.ti    fjf    t.^e    railroad    retirement    beneCu 

H  R    7300        V 

Ag»;n»t    vote     >r.      verrldlng    veto    on    bill 

i^^u-.h    pr-  v.rled    :   r    Sen»-«    cx.r.armatlon   of 

1  re.-r.  r  an'.    >piit?  dirertf^r  of  the  OOoe  of 

Ua;  a«Bmeiit     and     Budget      (3.     fil8)      (Bu- 

I'a      >  ', 

A»«;.  it  amendment  prohibiting  funds  au- 
thortaed  by  the  bUl  from  being   used  for  a 
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spare  tracking  station  In  South  Africa  (HJt. 
"5291    (D; . 

For  authorizing  $3  1  bUllon  for  NA.SA  space 
pn->{ram«  fV-  for  fiscal  year  1W74  iHR 
752H)    (Pi. 

Por  vote  on  rule  to  consider  HR  8913 
to  provide  for  devaluation  of  the  dollar  ( H. 
y-f*    408)    (Pi 

Ptir  amendment  to  permit  private  pur- 
chase sale  and  ownership  of  gold  after  De- 
cember 81    1873  (HJi  6912)    (D) 

Against  amendment  to  end  restrictions  on 
private  ownership  of  gold,  Immediately  upon 
enactment  of  this  bUl  (HR    6913)    (D) 

Por  devaluing  the  dollar  by  10%.  by  re- 
ducing Its  par  value,  by  raising  the  rffflclal 
price  of  gfld  m  tprms  of  dollars  from  636  to 
M2  23perrunce    (HR   S912>    iP) 

F'T  providinis;  an  additloTial  aiitlior'.zatlon 
of  W  *«  :ii:r.  .n  for  converting  Wa8hlngtr)n. 
D  f  s  ;••.  ;.  Station  Into  a  National  Visitor 
Center    H  R    5«^-  ■   iP» 

Por  auth  '17'-  .■  a!i  additional  $7.5  million 
for  the  John  P  Keimedv  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  in  Washington,  DC  HR 
6858)   (P). 

Por  extending  numerous  health  programs 
and  a  fiscal  year  1974  authorisation  of  »1  27 
bUUon    (HJi.  7806)   (P). 

Por  amendment  prohibiting  federal  spo;-. - 
Borshlp  of  live  hurilin  fetus  research  (HR 
7734)    (P) 

For  authorizing  $416  million  over  a  two- 
year  perlrd  for  biological  research  fellow- 
ships and  training  grants  (HR    ■^24)    (P) . 

Against  authorizing  $146  million  over  a 
three-year  period  for  emen^ency  medical 
service  grants,  etc.  (HJi.  6458)   (P). 

Por  providing  promotions  on  the  VB. 
Capitol    Police    Porce    (H     Res     8<»fl»     .  P) 

Por  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973  wh  '-h  con- 
tained revisions  In  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  and  provided  authorizations  of 
$1350  mlUlon  over  a  two-year  period  (HR 
8070)   (P) 

Against  amendment  to  bring  minimum 
wages  for  farm  workers  up  to  the  nuat  level 
of  industrial  worker  nUnlmum  wage  (HJi 
7935)   (D). 

Por  amendment  that  propoeed  stretching 
Increases  In  the  mliUmum  wage  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  proposed  in  HR  7935 
(HJi  7935)   (D). 

Por  amendment  to  set  the  minimum  wage 
for  employees  covered  before  1966  at  $190 
per  hour  the  first  year.  82  10  for  the  second 
and  $2  30  thereafter   (HJi.  7935)   (D) . 

Por  amendment  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  for  employees  covered  before  1966  in 
two  steps  to  $3.10  and  then  $3.30  per  hour 
(HR  7936)   (D). 

For  amendment  to  set  the  minimum  wage 
for  agrl'-iiltiira!  w-^rlters  at  $1  SO  per  hour 
for  1.'74  fl'-,  R.  w^r,  n  70  for  1876.  and  $1.86 
thereafter  ,HK    7935/    (D). 

Por  amendment  to  strike  out  extended 
coverage  for  federal  employees  'HR  7936) 
(D). 

Por  amndment  to  strike  out  exte.ided  cov- 
erage for  local  and  state  government  em- 
pldvees  (HJI.  7935.    iDi 

For  amendment  to  delete  the  section  on 
ssa-s.  :.al  Uidvistry  empK-yees  HR,  7935)  (P). 
Kir  ame:..Jn.ent  pruposlng  a  minimum 
m-HKe  for  workers  under  18  or  full-time  stu- 
dents at  6C%  of  the  applicable  minimum 
wage   or    $1  6<)   per   hour    iHR    7935)       f . 

For  amendment  proposing  freezing  the 
Canal  Z  rie  n.!r,;.miim  wa^e  rate  at  Its  present 
level     H  R    793S)    (P) 

Against  duapprovaj  of  the  President  s  Rp- 
tually  1-,  12  30  per  hour,  extended  ro.erage 
of  the  :nl;.ln-.\;m  wage  laws  etc  HR  7!'35  1 
(P) 

Against  disapproval  of  the  Preside  t  s  Re- 
organlratlon  riar  No  3  which  propo«»e<1  com- 
bining the  drug  control  activities  into  a  single 
r>nig  Knr-^r'^m^r.t  Administration  (H  Res 
883)    'Di 

For  aMthnrlzatlon  of  »6fl7  4  million  for  the 
State    nrpa.'-t.me.'it,   etc     and    prohibited    au- 


monzed  ;u::df  to  o'   used  :  jr  ree   ristrucuor. 
aid    10    North    Vtet;iam     (Hr     7646)     iP) 

Por  eslabUsiiing  an   American   Revolurlor 
Blcent«nnla;   Administration    to  replace   the 
■oatr'  verslal  American  Revolution  Blcenten- 

H;  (•■:  ninU3s;oii   -HR    7446        P). 

For    agreement    to    confe.-ence    report    on 
H  R    :i24e.   the   Public   Works   Economic   De- 
'•I'pment  bill  (HR   2346)     y, 

For  vote  on  rule  to  consider  H.R   7670,  the 
.Maritime    Auihonaation    dUI    iH     Re=     426 
(P) 

For  authorizing  $531 J  mUllon  for  maritime 
programs  for  flsoal  year  1974  (HJi.  7670     i  P i 

Por  authorization  for  a  wide  variety  of 
DC.  programs   (H.R.  8250)    iP). 

Against  giving  the  DC.  City  Council  the 
power  to  impose  rent  oontrole     HJi    4771) 

cP). 

For  conference  report  on  H  R  5293  author- 
izing 177  mUllon  for  the  Peacf  C^.rps  for  fis- 
cal year   1974   (HJt    5293)    (Pi. 

Against  vote  on  rule  to  consider  H.R  77  to 
permit  employee  contributions  to  Jointly  ad- 
ministered trust  funds  established  by  labor 
i^ganlzatlons  to  defray  costs  of  legal  services 
(H    Res.  423)    (Pt. 

F:>r  amendment  to  allow  employees  tjene- 
fiting  from  the  legal  services  funds  to  select 
any  attorney  of  their  choice  rather  than  an 
attorney  selected  by  the  union  (H.R.  77)  (P). 
For  amendment  sinki.ig  out  language 
specifying  a£  an  uiifalr  labor  practice  tr.e 
unilateral  mcxllflcaUon  or  lerminailon  of  a 
le«a;  serrl-es  fund  a^reemetjt  iH.R,  77)  (D). 
Agaliisi  amendment  propoeliig  that  the  es- 
tah)iialiment  of  legal  services  trust  funds  be  a 
"permissive"  subject  for  coiiective  bargaln- 
Uig  (HJI.  77)    (D( 

Against  perm:ttli.g  employees  contribu- 
tions to  JoUiUy  admi iiistered  trust  funds  es- 
tabUahod  by  labor  orgar.iisaLioij,  uj  defray 
costs  cj.'  legal  serv  lo*8  for  enipioyees  ajid  their 
famines  ,H  R   77  1    iPi 

Against  previous  question  on  rule  to  order 
coiislderatlon  >.:  HJi.  8410.  to  extend  the 
temporary  >46o  bllllcr.  celling  on  the  i.a- 
tlonaj  debt   (H    Res    437 1    (D) 

For  previous  cjuesti  n  ou  ameadinent  U5 
rule  on  the  substuui«  amendment  on  H  Res 
437   ,P). 

For  amendment  to  rule  to  strike  out  lan- 
guage to  make  It  an  order  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  blU  which  sought  Us  make 
the  dlrect^;)r  a.id  deputy  director  of  the  Office 
of  Maiiagement  and  Budget  sublect  to  Sea- 
ate  Confirmation   (H    Res.  437)    t'P; 

For  vote  on  rule  for  consideration  of  the 
debt  limit  extension  bill  (H  Bcs  437,  jP). 
Por  continuing  the  existing  temporary  in- 
crease In  the  national  debt  limit  to  $465  bU- 
llon. through  November  30  1973  HR  841001 
(P), 

For  amendment  to  delete  the  authoriza- 
tion for  funding  In  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976 
to  provide  a  one-year  authorization  l;;ste&d 
of  a  three-year    (HH.  3926)    (D) 

For  amendment  providing  a  3-year  author- 
isation for  arts  and  humanities  (HJi.  3926) 
(P). 

For  amendment  prohibiting  payment  of 
salaries  f.^r  personnel  of  "Cotton  Inc  "  which 
receives  govert.ment  funds  for  cotton  promo- 
tion and  i*search   (HR.  8619)    (P) 

T-  T  ame.-.dment  forbidding  payment  of 
.sa. arles  to  personnel  who  formulate  or  carry 
out  pn  grams  on  which  the  total  price  sup- 
port payments  on  wheat  feed  grains  and 
c  .tton  exceed  |20 'X)0  per  person  (H.R  8619) 
.Pi 

Por  approprlaUons  of  $9  4  billion  for  agrl- 
cultural,  environmental  and  consumer  pro- 
grams for  flscaJ  year  1974  (HJi.  8619)    (P) 

For  providing  $964.3  mUllon  for  DC  for 
r.scal  year  1974  with  a  Iir75  minion  federal 
payment  to  D  C     (H.R    8658)    (P) 

For  amendment  making  it  optional  rather 
than  mandatory  that  state  planning  agen- 
'-IBS  and  regional  planning  units  Include 
representatives  of  citlaen,  professional  and 
community  arsantaaUons   (HJft.  81M)    (P). 


F  r  amendment  ad(j!:,p  langv 
that  nothing  m  the  bill  sh,-^i!  be  «(^imietf^ 
r-qu;re  t.le  ad,-  ptlor:  by  a  grantee  of  a  auota 
or  other  type  of  system  to  a-hievg  racial 
balance  or  t-o  deny  or  end  a  erant  )-)e-suse  .f 
refusal  to  adopt  such  a  quota  s\-ctem  etc 
HR  8152)  iP). 
Por  authorlzmg  »l  billion  for  each  fiscal 
years  of  1974  and  1975  U  r  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Administration   'H.R    8152i    -  P\ 

For  prohibiting  private  perse  .is  attempt- 
ing to  collect  their  own  debts  fr' :m  misus- 
ing nanies  to  convey  the  fal^e  !mpres.<=!on 
that  any  agency  of  the  federal  g'-vemment 
ir.  Involved  In  such  collections  HR  7127) 
(P). 

For  authorlzlny  $60  mU:ion  per  rear  for 
fiscal  years  1974.  1975  and  1976  for  the  Trust 
Tf'rrltories  iHR  6129)   (Pi 

Fca-  authorizing  $80.3  million  over  a  'hree- 
year  period  for  national  Historical  PresK'na- 
tkr.  Act  programs.  (H.R   7127)    (P» 

For  vote  on  rule  to  consider  H  R  5664.  the 
saline  water  conversion  auThorlzatiii  bill 
:H   Res   434)    iP) 

Again?:  amendment  providing  a  $6  6  mU- 
llon Increase  in  the  proposed  authorization 
-HJi  5464)   (P 
Por  provision   of   «;5  8   million   authoriza- 
tion   for    the    saline    water    conversion    pro- 
gram, for  fiscal  year  1974   iH  R    6464)    (P). 

For  providing  pay  raises  for  deputy  U-S 
.Marshali^     H  R    5094        Pi 

Against  an  amendment  proposed  cutting 
cut  »1  6  million  for  new  moorings  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  ?.fackinaw  at  Sheboy- 
.•en    Michigan     D^      HR    8-60) 

Agai.-ist  an  amendment  ?eeki.ng  to  add  $3 
million  for  research  and  development  for  al- 
leviating the  transportation  problems  of 
handicapped   pers-.n?     D)    iH.R,  8760). 

Agalr.st  an  amendmen"  seeking  to  add  $9  7 
million  for  ,-esearch  and  demonstration  for 
a  personal  rapid  transit  sj-stem.  (H  R  9760) 
(D). 

Ajram.'Jt  an  amendment  seeki.ig  to  cut  out 
»2;4  6  million  for  research,  development  and 
portatlon  program  HR  8760)  (D). 
demonstration  for  the  urban  mass  tran^- 
For  a  bill  appropriating  $2,753  minion  for 
the  Tr&n.'^pcrtatlon  Department  and  related 
af'onries  ■  P) 

Por  a  rule  f c  r  consideration  rf  H.R  7824 
to  establish  a  Le«ra;  Services  Corporation  P) . 
Por  an  amendment  t/^  prohibit  the  Legal 
Services  Ccrporatrn  from,  financing  backup 
leenl  research  center-^  by  grants  or  contracts 
(P)  (HJi  78341. 

Por  an  ame..dment  which  proposed  allow- 
ing persons  to  bring  suit  against  the  cor- 
poration and  reimbursing  costs  %x.d  fees  to 
p  a:ntlTs  who  win  such  court  actions  (HJI. 
-824      iD) 

For  an  amendment  prohibiting  most  lob- 
bying by  Legal  Services  Corporation  lawvers 
'HJI.  7834)    (P). 

For  an  amendment  prohibiting  full  time 
attorneys  of  the  Legal  Services  Oirporatlon 
from  engaging  in  parUsan  and  nonpartisan 
political  activities  (HR    -8?4  •      Pi 

For  an  amendment  pr  hibill?.?  the  I^egral 
Serncea  Oorporatlon  from  pr:\1dlng  legal 
assistance  with  respect  to  anv  proc-eedlhg  or 
litigation  relaung  to  the  de.<*>rregatior  of 
any  school  or  sohoo;  svsiem  HR  7834) 
(P). 

For  an  amendment  to  HJI,  7824  to  pro- 
hibit the  oorporaUoc  from  makL-ig  contracts 
with,  or  granung  funds  to  legal  backup  cen- 
ter*.   (HJI.  7834  i    iP,. 

-Against  a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause  of  HJI.  7834  (D) . 

Por  a  substitute  amendment  t.  an  ariend- 
ment  prohibiting  the  Legal  Se";>es  Corpo- 
ration from  providing  legal  as-sn-tance  with 
respect  to  any  proceeding  or  li*i>:xtk  n  which 
seeks  to  procure  a  non-therapevtu-  abortlcm 
or  to  compel  any  Individual  or  tnstltutloc 
to  p>erform  an  abortion  contrsj-v  to  their 
religious   beliefs     iHR    7»4)    (P). 
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Pot  aa  amandment  containing  Lhe  «ub«U- 
tut»  aoMndment  adopted  on  th»  previouB 
vot«.  (H_B.  78341    iP) 

l^>^  a  blU  prop<:«l:4{  Oift  estAbllahment  of 
a  L«gai  Semo»«  Corpi?ration  to  replace  the 
lega.  servlcea  prograc-u  of  th«  Office  of  Bco- 
nomlc  Opport'.;:-.;--,-      H  R    '8341      Pi 

For  an  ameadaient  pr^ipoaed  to  reertab- 
Uah  tha  budget  u-aaafer  authority  under 
■which  the  NaUor.al  Science  Foundation  had 
operated  in  previoua  years   tPi    iHJl    8510). 

For  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  uae 
of  fund*  authorized  to  the  NaUrnal  Science 
Foundation  from  beliig  used  for  roaearch 
on  human  living  fetuses.    (HJi.  8610)    (P). 

Against  an  amendment  aeeking  a  $75  mil- 
lion Increase  in  the  approprlaUon  for  com- 
munity comprehenslTe  planning  (HJi  883£) 
(D). 

Agalnat  an  amendment  seeking  a  $400  mil- 
lion Inoreaae  in  the  appropriation  for  virban 
renewal  programs  i  H  R.  8826)    (D). 

^'^  »  bill  appropriating  $19.1  blUion  for 
the  Huu  Department,  for  space,  science, 
veterans  and  various  Independent  agenclee 
(Pt   'Hit  88251. 

Against  a  Senate  amendment  blocking 
funds  from  any  source  for  combat  action 
In  the  Cambodla-Laoa  area  fHJi.  7447)  (P). 
For  postponing  until  September  1  the  pro- 
posed ban  against  using  funds  for  oombat 
activity  In  the  Cambodia- Laoe  area  (HR 
7447)    (D). 

Against  a  resolution  authorinng  the 
Speaker  to  entertain  motions  to  suspend 
the  rales  during  the  week  of  June  26  1973 
(H.  Res  454)   (P). 

Against  an  amendment  seeking  to  permit 
states  to  set  standards  for  radiation  emis- 
sions stricter  than  those  set  by  AEC  (HJI. 
8«a2)    (D).  ' 

For  a  bUi  authorizing  $2.4  bllUon  for  fis- 
cal 1974  for  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission 
(HJI.  8662)   (P). 

Against  a  motion  limiting  debate  on  a 
pending  amendment  to  this  blU  and  addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  amendment  to  20 
minutes  (H  J.  Res.  636)    (P). 

Against  an  amendment  to  substitute 
an  amendment  eliminated  a  60-day  period 
and  prohibited  all  funds  appropriated  by 
the  resolution  or  previously  appropriated 
from  being  used  for  combat  acUvitles  in  or 
over  Cambodia  and  Laos.  (HJ.  Res.  636)  (P). 
Against  another  an tl -bombing  amendment 
to   fH.J.  Res.  636)    (P). 

Against  an  amended  amendment  to  the 
antl-bomblng   amendment    (HJ.   Res.   636) 

For  a  resolution  providing  for  continuing 
appropriations  through  September  30  1973 
(RJ.  Res.  636)   (P). 

For  the  r\ile  for  consideration  of  HJI. 
8877,  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  bOl 
(H.  Res.  455)  (P). 

For  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  seek- 
ing to  reduce  funds  for  OEO  by  $100  million 
less  than  proposed  (HJI.  88T7)  (D). 

For  an  amendment  aeeking  to  cut  $f33 
million  from  the  appropriations  for  HEW 
and  OEO  (HR.  8877)  (D). 

Against  an  amendment  proposing  an  In- 
crease in  the  approorlatlons  for  bilingual 
education  by  $13  mUllon.  in  addition  to  the 
$10  million  Increase  over  the  budget  re- 
quest already  In  the  bill   (H  R.  8877)    (D) 

For  an  amendment  to  (HR.  8877)  propoe- 
fng  that  (grants  for  the  use  In  each  state  for 
aid  to  educaflonally  disadvantaged  students 
be  not  less  than  90%  of  the  amounts  made 
available  In  fiscal  year  1972.  (D) 

For  a  recommittal  motion  to  Instruct  that 
the  bUl  be  reported  back  with  an  amend- 
ment cutting  the  appropriation  by  $632  mU- 
llon (HJI.  8877)   (D). 

For  a  bin  appropriating  $338  bUUon  for 
the  Labor  and  HEW  Departments.  OEO. 
and  related  agencies  for  nacal  year  1974  (HJi 
8877)  (P). 

For  a  bin  providing  for  the  suspension  of 


import  duties  on  certain  shoe  copying  lathes 
untU  June  30.  1976  iHR   8315)    iP). 

For  a  bill  providing  for  an  esclusioc  from 
tAzable  Income  of  money  paid  into  a  sur- 
vivors benefit  plan  by  a  »erviceman  (H.R. 
4200)    (P). 

For  a  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R  8917. 
the  Interior  Appropriations  bill  (P)  (H 
Res.  470)  . 

Against  an  override  of  the  veto  on  ( H  R 
7447)  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
For  a  bin  providing  »pproprlatlorj«  of  $2  3 
bllUon  for  the  Interior  Department  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  fiscal  year  1974.  plus  con- 
tract Uquldatlon  authority  (HJi  8917)  (P)  . 
For  a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
Insist  on  House  disagreement  to  Title  in  of 
the  Senate  amendment  which  extended  the 
time  period  during  which  high-ranking  of- 
flcers  In  non-combat  asalgnments  could  be 
entitled  to  flight  pay  (HJi   8537)   (P) . 

Against  an  amendment  proposing  a  cutting 
out  of  $3.8  mUllon  for  Project  Plowshare,  a 
proposal  for  underground  nuclear  eiploatons 
to  generate  natural  gas  (D)    (HR   8©47). 

Against  an  amendment  propoelng  an  ad- 
ditional $4  7  million  for  geothermal  reaearrh 
by  the  AEC  (HR.  8947)  (P). 

For  a  bill  appropriating  $4,787  minion  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  public  worfc?.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  flood  control  power 
projects,  etc    (HR.  89471   (Pi 

For  a  bUl  changing  the  membership  of  the 
CouncU  on  International  Eoonomlc  PoUcy 
(HR  8548)   (P). 

Against  an  amendment  to  an  amendment 
seeking  to  extend  the  projxjaed  ban  on  US. 
rombat  actlvltlee  In  or  over  Cambodia  and 
Laos  to  cover  hostUltles  In  any  sovereign 
state   (HJi.  9065)  fD) . 

Against  an  amendment  seeking  to  provide 
for  an  Immediate  and  complete  cut  ofT  of 
funds  for  combat  activities  In  or  over  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  (H  R  9055)   (D) . 

For  a  bin  appropriating  $3,363  mUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  contained  an  Immediate  ban 
against  use  of  funds  provided  In  the  bin 
for  combat  activities  In  or  over  Cambodia. 
Laoe.  or  Vietnam  fP)   (HR.  9055). 

For  an  amendment  adding  $2.1  million 
f^r  additional  probation  ofBcera  and  an  In- 
crease of  $709,000  for  funds  for  Judiciary 
travel.  (HJi  8916)  fP) . 

For  a  bin  apDToprtatlng  nearlv  $4  4  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1974  for  the  State.  Justice  and 
(?nmmerce  Department,  the  Judiciary  and 
related   agencies    fHR.   8916)    (V^ 

Against  a  motion  to  concur  with  a  Senate 
amendment  providing  for  a  8.6%  Social 
Security  Increase  In  April.  1974,  etc.  (HJI 
8410)  (D). 

For  a  Senate  amendment  to  put  the  presi- 
dential campaign  contribution  income  tax 
checkoff  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  to 
Tfberaltee  the  continuation  of  extended  un- 
employment benefits   (HJi.  8410)    (P). 

For  the  conference  report  on  the  continu- 
ing appropriations  bUl  to  provide  funding 
through  September  SO  for  agencies  for  which 
regular  approprlaUons  bills  had  not  been 
passed    (HJ    Res.  636)    (P). 

For  the  Senate  amendment  to  provide  for 
a  5  6  percent  Social  Security  inereaee  In  Jtine 
1974  (HJi.  7445)   fP) 

For  an  amendment  reducing  the  subsidy  to 
farmers  from  a  propoeed  $37,500  to  $20  000 
per  crop  on  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton 
HR  8860  (P). 

For  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  subsidy 
limitation  on  wheat,  feed  grahis  and  cotton 
to  $20,000  per  farmer  and  prohibited  plant- 
ers from  selling  or  leasing  part  of  their  cot- 
ton allotmenta   (HJI.  8860)    fP). 

Against  an  amendment  which  propoeed 
prohibiting  the  uae  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  to  finance  any  futur« 
wheat  sales  to  Russia  or  China  (D)  iHJi 
8860). 

For  as  amendment  proposing  the  ending 
of  $10  million  annual  authorization  for  cot- 


ton promotion  and  research  by  Cotton,  Ino 

(  H  R    88«0 I    (  P ) 

For  an  amendment  seeking  to  remove  the 
oontroverstal  eaoalator  clause  providing  for 
annual  adjustment  of  target  prloes  for 
wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grains  on  the  basis 
of  production  coet  changes  (HJI.  8860)  (Di 
.^gainst  an  amendment  seeking  to  add 
language  to  extend  price  support  loan  pro- 
visiooa  under  the  wheat,  cotton  and  feed 
grains  program*  to  farmers  not  participating 
in  the  programs  (H.R  8860)    (D». 

Por  an  amendment  seeking  to  restore  the 
.'irm  program  to  a  market-oriented  system 
by  propoatng  a  3-year  phaseout  of  laoome 
supplemental  payments  to  farmers  (H.R. 
8860)   'O). 

Por  a  motion  for  the  coounlttee  of  the 
Whole  Hjuse  to  rise,  which  had  the  effect  of 
postponing  further  action  on  the  farm  bill 
(H.B.  8880)    (P). 

For  an  amendment  the  object  of  which 
was  to  delete  provisions  for  disaster  loans  at 
one  percent  Interest  or  disaster  loans  at  three 
percent  lnt«>rest  with  $3,500  of  the  loan  for. 
<lven  (H  R  8606)  (D). 

Por  a  bill  which  provided  for  annual  au- 
thorizations of  approprlailons  for  the  U.S. 
Foetal  Service   (HJi.  2990)    (P). 

Against  an  amendment  strlkLng  the  cot- 
ton program  provisions  from  the  farm  bllL 
HJi  88601  (P). 
Against  an  amendment  striking  from  the 
bill  the  section  transferring  from  the  Labor 
Department  to  the  Agriculture  Department 
the  authority  to  establish  regulations  to  pro- 
tect field  workers  from  e.'cijcsure  to  danger- 
ous pesticides   iHR.  8860)    (P). 

Against  the  conference  report  on  the  emer- 
gency medical  servicer  bill   (S    504)    (P). 

Por  a  bin  providing  more  favorable  retire- 
ment privileges  for  Inspectors  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service  or  the 
Bureau  of  Customs   (HJi    6078)    (P). 

Por  a  bUl  revising  provisions  of  the  loan 
guarantee  program  for  veterans  to  provide 
for  setting  interest  rates  for  new  loans  to  vet- 
erans for  homes  at  realistic  Interest  rates,  so 
that  lenders  will  put  up  the  money  for  them 
(HR.   8940)    (P). 

Por  a  bin  providing  for  expanded  VA  medi- 
cal programs  with  a  first  year  cost  of  $64S 
mUllon  and  authorized  the  contracting  out  of 
medical  care  for  certain  survivors  and  de- 
pendents of  veterans   (P)    (HJi.  9048). 

Por  carrying  out  provisions  of  the  Railroad 
Safety  and  Haaardoua  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Acta.  This  bUl  authorized  $30.6  mlUlon. 
iS.  2120)    (P). 

Por  a  bUl  proposing  a  $6  mlUlon  authori- 
zation for  the  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality  (8   1752i  (D). 

For  a  substitute  amendment  Including 
provisions  requiring  Congress  to  specifically 
approve  or  disapprove  the  commitment  of 
forces  by  the  President  In  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  within  90  days  of  such  execu- 
tive action  i  H  J  Res.  542)  (D). 

Against  a  substitute  amendment  seeking 
to  prohibit  the  President  from  committing 
US.  troops  to  hostilities  or  Increasing  the 
number  of  US.  combat  troops  abroad  (HJ 
Res.  542)   (D). 

For  an  amendment  seeking  to  require  Con- 
gress to  specifically  approve  or  disapprove 
the  commitment  or  erUargement  in  number 
of  US.  combat  troops  abroad  within  120  days 
following  a  Presidential  report  of  such  action 
(HJ.  Res.  642)   (D). 

Against  a  war  powers  resolution  requiring 
a  Presidential  report  to  Congress  within  72 
hours  following  commitment  or  Increase  In 
tJie  numtjer  of  UJ8.  combat  troops  abroad 
( H  J  Res  542  I   (  P 1 

Por  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  de- 
leting language  making  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  pavmenu  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps  ( Hi.  8860 )  ( P ) . 

For  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  pro- 
hibiting strikers  and  their  famUies  from  re- 
ceiving food  stamps  (unless  they  were  pre- 
viously eligible)    (HJi.  8860)    (P). 
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For  an  amandment  llberaltalng  eligibility 
ror  iijCAl  stamps  (H.R.  8860)    (P). 

Against  an  amendment  which  proposed 
prohibiting  payment  of  farm  subsidies  to  a 
farmer  on  any  crop  planted  or  harvested  dur- 
ing a  labor  dispute  involving  the  producer 
or  his  employees  (HJi.  8860)  (Di 

For  an  amendment  prohibiting  strikers 
and  their  famUles  from  receiving  food  stamps 
( the  second  vote )  (HJI.  8860)  (P). 

Agairist  an  amendment  which  proposed 
reinserting  the  cotton  program  into  the  bill 
but  with  the  elimination  of  funds  for  Cot- 
ton, Inc.  (HR.  8880)  (P). 

Against  a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause  from  the  bin  (HJi.  8860)  (D). 

For  an  amendment  to  recommit  with  In- 
structions to  the  committee  to  strike  out  the 
target-price  escalator  provisions  for  cotton 
(HJi  88601   (P). 

Por  u  recommittal  motion  on  the  previous 
amendment  (D) . 

For  the  Farm  Bill  continuing  for  fotir  more 
years  price  suppcjrt  programs  for  wheat,  cot- 
ton and  feed  grains,  with  price  escalstor  pro- 
visions; and  continuing  food  stamps  and  the 
food  for  peace  programs   (H.R    8860 >    (P). 

Ajralnst  an  amendment  seeking  to  with- 
hold grants  for  construction  cf  public  broad- 
castmg  facilities  urless  the  recipient  was 
found  to  be  Incompliance  with  all  laas  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  In  employment  prac- 
tices (H.R.  P538)   (D). 

For  a  bUl  containing  authorizations  of  $80 
minion  for  fiscal  1974  and  $96  mUllon  for 
fiscal  1975  :or  the  Public  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration (HJi.  8538)   (P). 

For  the  rule  for  consideration  of  HJi.  6356. 
the  toxic  substances  bUl  (P) . 

Against  an  amendment  directing  the  EPA 
administrator  to  use  provisions  of  the  Water 
PoUutlon  "lontrol  Act.  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
etc.  where  appropriate  to  regulate  chemical 
substances  (H.R.  5356)  (P). 

For  an  amendment  which  proposed  that  no 
rule  deriving  from  the  bUl  should  be  put  Into 
effect  untU  after  a  hearing  with  fun  op- 
portunity for  cross  examination  (H.R  8356) 
(D). 

Against  the  amendment  which  directed 
the  KPA  administrator  (same  as  above)  (HJi 
53561.  (D). 

For  a  bUl  to  prot-ct  health  and  the  en- 
vironment against  toxic  chemical  substances 
(HJi.  53561  (P). 

Against  a  rule  for  consideration  of  HJi. 
8929  which  proposed  relief  from  certain 
postal  rate  Increases  on  publications,  books, 
sound  recordings,  nonprofit  rate  malUngs, 
etc.  (H.  Res  495)   (D) 

Against  the  previous  question  to  Instruct 
House  conferees  on  the  farm  bill  to  Insist  on 
a  House  amendment  prohibiting  bargain 
sales  or  gifts  of  farm  products  to  North  Viet- 
nam under  the  food  for  peace  program 
(8.  1888)  (P). 

For  a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
Insist  on  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bin 
prohibiting  bargain  sales.  .  .  .  (same  as 
above)  (8.  1888)   (P). 

Por  an  amendment  seeking  to  empower  the 
Comptroner  General  to  allow  Presidential 
impoundments  of  funds  which  he  determines 
to  be  In  accordance  with  the  Antl-Deflclency 
Act.   (H  R.  8480)    (D). 

For  an  amendment  that  would  take  con- 
current action  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  overrule  a  Presidential  Impound- 
ment of  funds  Instead  of  ap  adverse  resolu- 
tion by  one  branch  of  Congreaa.  (HJI.  8480) 
(D). 

Against  the  conference  report  on  the  blU 
to  allow  employer  contributions  to  Jointly 
administered  tr\!st  funds  established  by 
labor  organizations  to  defray  legal  costs  for 
employees  I S.  1423)   (P). 

Against  an  amendment  proposed  that  Im- 
poundment fuiids  be  released  after  60  days. 
(D). 
For  an  amendment  proposing  a  $1  billion 


reduction   to   $360   blUton    m    the   proposed 

spending  celling   for  fiscal   year   1974    (H.R 
8480)   (D). 

For  amendment  proposing  a  $3.8  blUlon 
reduction  to  $363.3  bllUon  in  the  proposed 
spending  ceUlng  for  fiscal  year  1974  (HJI. 
8480)   (D). 

For  recoDMnlttal  motion  with  Instructions 
that  the  bin  be  reported  back  with  an  amend- 
ment that  It  would  take  concurrent  action 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  overrule  a 
Presidential  Impoundment  of  funds  (HR 
8480)    (D). 

Against  providing  a  veto  of  a  Presidential 
Impoundment  of  funds  by  either  House  of 
Congress  (HJi.  8480)   (P) . 

Por  amendment  proposing  reducing  funds 
In  the  bin  for  population  planning  and 
health  to  $76  mllUon  for  fiscal  1974  (HJi 
9360)   (D), 

For  amendment  to  strike  out  the  section 
of  the  bin  authorizing  $93  mUllon  for  cer- 
tain economic  and  social  development  pro- 
grams ( H.R  9360)   (D) 

For  amendment  prohibiting  foreign  aid  to 
any  nation  which  seizes  U.S.  citizen  property 
etc.  (HJI.  9360)   (P). 

For  amendment  to  strike  out  the  section 
which  sought  to  establish  a  US.  Develop- 
ment Credit  Fund  to  lend  money  to  unde- 
veloped nations  to  buy  U.S.  exports  (HJi 
9360)   (P). 

Por  recommittal  motion  with  instructions 
that  the  proposed  authorization  be  reduced 
by  $68  mmion  (HJi.  9360)   (P). 

Against  authorizing  $2.8  blUlon  foreign  aid 
(HR.  9360)  (P). 

For  appropriating  $4,749  mlUlon  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  public  works, 
power  and  flood  control  projects,  etc.  (HJi. 
8947)   (P). 

Por  vote  on  rule  for  consideration  of  S. 
1989  (H.  Res.  512)  (D). 

For  conditional  adjournment  from  August 
3  untU  September  5,  1973  (S.  Con.  Res  42) 
(P). 

For  increasing  the  rates  of  dlsablUty  and 
death  penslorxs  and  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  benefiting  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  (HJi.  9474)  (P). 
Against  amendment  proposing  to  cut  the 
authorization  for  the  CVN-70  nuclear  alr- 
cralt  carrier  by  $657  mlUlon  (H.B.  9386) 
(D). 

Against  amendment  to  delete  $473.5  mU- 
llon for  research  and  development  for  the 
B-1  bomber  (H.R.  9386)   (D). 

Against  amendment  to  pull  back  U.S. 
troops  from  any  nation  paying  a  smaller  pcH-- 
tlon  of  Its  gross  national  product  for  defense 
than  does  the  U.S.  with  June  30,  1974  as 
deadline  for  pull-back  (HJi.  9286)    (D). 

Against  amendment  to  reduce  the  total 
of  US.  troops  overseas  by  322,000  and  to 
place  a  ceUIng  for  300.000  on  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  assigned  overseas  after  fiscal 
1974  (H.R.  9286)    (D). 

Por  amendment  substitute  calling  for  an 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  concern- 
ing U.a.  troops  levels  in  Europe  (HJi.  9286) 
(P). 

Against  amendment  reducing  the  funds 
authorized  in  the  blU  by  $960  million,  by 
aetUng  a  ceUIng  equal  to  that  for  fiscal  year 
1973  plus  a  4H%  Inflation  factor  Increase 
(HR.  9286)    (P). 

For  authorization  of  $20.46  blUlon  for  de- 
fense procurement,  research  and  develop- 
ment and  for  mUltary  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos  for  fiscal  year  1974  (HJi.  9286)  (P). 
For  conference  report  on  the  $19.06  blUlon 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department.  NASA. 
Veterans  Administration  and  various  Inde- 
pendent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
(H.R.  8825)    (P). 

For  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
which  severely  restricts  government  auto 
service  for  top  officials  of  the  agencies  cover- 
ed by  the  bUl  (H.R.  8826)  (P) . 


Against  amendment  that  sought  an  $888,- 
0(X).  6%.  cut  m  ftrnds  proposed  for  the  OfDce 
of  Management  and  Budget  (HJi  96901   (D) 

Against  amendment  proposing  a  $518,000, 
25%,  reduction  In  funds  propoeed  for  the 
oaice  of  Telecommunications  Policy.  (HJI. 
9690)    (D). 

Por  vote  on  nile  to  consideration  of  HJI 
9130,  the  Alaska  OU  Pipeline  bUl  (H.  Bes 
615)     (P). 

Against  amendment  prohibiting  the  grant- 
ing of  a  right-of-way  for  the  pipeline  across 
National  Park,  Wildlife  Refuge  or  WUder- 
nees  land  unless  the  right-of-way  meets  en- 
vironmental protections  (HJI.  9130)    (D). 

Against  amendment  to  delete  language 
removing  from  Judicial  review  under  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  the  grant 
authorizations  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  PlpeUne  and  to  remove 
language  expediting  Federal  Court  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  pipeline  right-of-way 
and  permits,  etc.  (HJi.  9180)    (D). 

Against  amendment  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  develop  a  plan  to  assure  equitable 
allocations  of  crude  oil  and  gasoUne  to  all 
regions  of  the  U.S.  (H.R   B130)    (D). 

For  amendment  requiring  that  all  articles. 
materials,  and  supplies  used  for  Alaska  Pipe- 
line be  mined,  produced  or  manufactured  In 
V&.A.  (HJi.  9130)    (P). 

Against  amendment  authorizing  the  In- 
terior Secretary  to  grant  right-of-way  and 
permits  for  the  construction  of  the  Alaska 
Pipeline,  Instead  of  for  Its  construction. 
operaUon  and  maintenance  (H.R.  9130)    (D). 

For  authorizing  the  Interior  Secretary  to 
grant  a  right-of-way  for  the  Alaska  Pipeline, 
and  steps  to  bar  further  judicial  review  of 
Its  environmental  reasons   (HR    9130)    (P). 

Por  adopting  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1636  which  extended  White  House  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  untU  1977, 
with  a  $1.4  mUUon  one-year  authorization 
(S.  1636)    (P). 

Against  vote  on  rule  for  consideration  of 
S.  1264  directing  Elsenhower  College  and 
Samuel  Rayburn  Ubrary  to  cut  $1  from  each 
sale  of  Eisenhower  silver  dollar  proofs  (H. 
Res.  518)    (D) . 

Por  conference  report  authorizing  $19.9  bU- 
Uon  for  federal  aid  highway  programs,  etc. 
for  fiscal  years  1974-1976.  with  authoriza- 
tions for  bus  and  raU  transportation  fS 
5021    (P).  r  V 

Against  conference  report  providing  a  step- 
by -step  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  to 
$2.20  per  hour  and  extension  of  minimum 
wage  laws  coverage  (H.R.  7936)    (P). 

Por  previous  question  motion  on  accept- 
ance of  Senate  amendments  to  Farm  BUl  (S 
1888)   (P). 

Against  Motion  to  agree  to  Senate  amend- 
ments to  Farm  BUl  Including  an  amendment 
eliminating  a  House  proposed  ban  on  food 
stamps  for  xaotx  strikers  (S.  1888)   (P) . 

Por  conference  report  on  the  »1.I42  mUllon 
D.C.  appropriations  bin  for  fiscal  1974.  which 
Included  a  $187  450.000  federal  payment  (HJi 
8668)   (P). 

Por  conference  report  on  the  $2.9  blUlon 
fiscal  1974  appropriations  bUl  for  the  Trans- 
portation Depsirtment  and  related  agencies 
(HJi.  8760)  (P). 

For  conference  report  recommittal  motion 
to  recommit  resolution  to  extend  FHA's  loan 
and  mortgage  Instirance  authority,  and  end 
administration's  moratorium  on  new  federal 
housing  (H. J  Res  612)   (P) 

Fw  authorizing  $106  million  over  two  years 
for  the  anti-lead  based  paint  poisoning  pro- 
gram. Including  detection  and  treatment  of 
lead  paint  pt^sonlng  of  chUdren  (H.R.  8930) 
(P). 

For  Increaslrig  coverage  on  federal  flood  In- 
surance (HJi.  8449)   (Pi. 

Ft»  conference  report  on  HJi.  6912  to  re- 
value the  dollar  (P) . 

For  authorizing  $107.3  million  for  Amtrak. 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation^ 
for  flscal  year  1974  (HJI.  8361)    (P). 
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rot  vote  on  rui*  to  oooaktw  HA.  U4T.  ooo- 
c«mlDc  uport  oontrota  (H.  Rm.  M4>   (P). 

Acmlost  wnoMndBMat  requirlac  Oonunaroa 
S«cr«tary  to  rvport  to  Ooognm  mnj  i't^tVtn 
h«  mAkea  on  prolilblUon  ot  oommotUtiaa  az* 
por«*d  Mid  to  panolt  attlMr  Houm  of  Oon- 
gr«M  to  cUa«pproT«  cuch  rtrlrtona  (HA.  aS47) 
(D). 

For  Mirnrtlat  tb*  Kiport  Admlnlrtrmtlon 
Act  to  requlra  tb*  CXitniaero*  Riii  m>ij  to 
MlMt  it4nB*  to  b«  aubjMt  to  asport  ooatiola 
t>*c*u—  tb«7  ftm  to  short  rapplj  or  booauM 
of  InflAUoQATf  hiloiH  (HJL  8A47)    (P). 

For  alOoc  O.  Oonkm  lAOOj  for  oont«Bapt 
aad  tunitac  Um  cm*  otw  to  tbo  U3.  At- 
toroey  tor  Um  District  d  OoliuaUsia  (H.  Bar 
5M)   (P). 

Por  Mwnrtlnf  tbo  PvdorAl  Ct(»r«t«»  Lftbol. 
Ui«  »iMl  Aawttelnc  Act  to  aortand  tta  ad- 
verualng  rMtnctlaii  proTtstono  to  inclod*  llt- 
Ua  cl«mr«  (HJU  7481)   (P). 

For  dolatlng  ijuicuaica  »»»iting  funda  for 
foralgn  affairs  agandos  who  do  not  oomply 
within  3A  daya  with  soy  rwiuaat  for  tofonss- 
UoQ  by  tba  House  Foralgn  Affalra  Oommittaa 
or  tbs  Hanata  Fonign  Rslatlona  OoixuiUttas 
(HJl.  7ft«)  (P). 

Afslost  problbltinc  tbs  ImpoaltlOQ  by  the 
Btatas  of  discriminatory  burdans  upon  Intar- 
■Uta  onm mares  in  wins  (HJL  MSd)    (P). 

Agslnst  Tota  on  rule  to  oonaider  S.  1087 
requiring  pmrtlssstsr  aaatatsntis  to  attampt  to 
avert  a  &r«  dlaastsr  In  CsUfoml*  aueslyptua 
forasta  kUlad  by  (Tost  (H.  Has.  6U)   (D). 

War  oTscrWUng  Presldant'a  vato  ot  tfas  anksr> 
gency  medlcsl  aarrloas  MU  (vato  stwtslnad). 
For  providing  a  taM  miUion  flTa-yasr  au- 
Cborlsstlon  for  tba  astsbUsbmsnt  and  «z- 
panalon  of  baaitb  msintansnoa  orgsnlastloDS 
iHA.  7»74)   (P). 

For  now  coin  daalgna  for  qusrtara.  bsi'ves 
and  doUsra.  sucb  designs  to  bs  amblsmstlo 
of  tba  Amsrtosn  Barolutloo  bloantsnnlaJ 
{UJLVltO)  (P). 

For  motion  to  Instruct  confaraea  to  Inalat 
on  Houss  language  in  tbe  Agrlcoltura  Appro- 
prUtlona  bUl  Umittr«  tbe  federal  farm  sub- 
sidy to  (30.000  per  farm  In  most  cases  (HJL 
M19)  (P). 

For  autborlzing  tbe  Interior  Secretary  to 
engage  In  feasibility  InTestlgatioos  of  certain 
potential  watsr  resource  dSTelopments  (HJi. 
6678)   (P). 

For  amendment  to  cut  out  a  asetlon  which 
raised  the  reimbursement  by  the  ^deral 
Ctaveruoaant  for  school  lunohee  from  8  cents 
to  10  cants  per  lunch   (HJL  0698)    (D). 

For  amending  the  Natknal  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Act  to  provide  additional 
federal  asslstanos  to  the  ichool  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs    (HJi.   0038)    (P) . 

For  banning  TV.  blackouts  of  sporta  eyents 
In  cases  where  the  tickets  are  sold  out  73 
hours  before  the  aTent  (HJL  O&ftS)    (P). 

Pur   AuUiorLziag  tas   million   for  ACTIOW 
domestic  volunteer  program  (HA.  7306)  (Pi. 
For   conference    report   on    vocational   re- 
habilitation bill  authorising  tl  .66  bUlloo  Kid 
ciaatlng  new  programs   (HA.  8070)    (P). 

Against  authorlsteg  the  Interior  Secr«tary 
to  buy  property  located  within  the  San  Car- 
los mineral  strip  (HA.  7730)  (faUed  to  pass 
%  vote  due  to  rule  suspension) . 

For  the  conservation,  protection  and  prop- 
agation of  spscles  of  flsh  and  wUdUfe  which 
are  or  may  be  thraatsnad  with  extinction 
(HA  37)    (P). 

For  establishing  a  special  Intern  program 
In  honor  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  part  of 
the  Congrsssiooal  tntem  program  (H  Bss 
"WO)    (P). 

For  overriding  the  Preet dents  veto  of  the 
minimum  wags  Increase  bill  which  the  Pres- 
ident attacked  ss  inflationary  (HA  7936) 
(sustained). 

Against  amendment  providing  for  a  with- 
holding of  funds  from  DSIA  if  U  failed  to 
furnish    Information    requsatad    by    certain 
CongTSsalonsl  Committees   (HJL  0716)    (P) 
For  suthonslng  9334  mlUloo  for  flscaJ  year 


1874  for  ths  n.8.  InfoTBiatloa  Agsner  (HJL 
9TU)    (F). 

For  vots  on  ruls  to  oonslder  HA  MM  to 
incraass  govenunent  oonktibuttooi  to  fad - 
aral  employees'  health  baoaftts  (H.  Asa.  844) 
(F). 

For  oonferanoe  report  on  the  Intarfcsr  Ap' 
proprlatioiis  bill  wbkih  iprmprtstad  more 
than  $3.4  biiiioa  for  Intarkc  and  lalatad 
a«snolas  (HA.  W17)    (P). 

For  receding  from  dlaagrssoMnt  with  a 
f^enats  amendment  and  sgreeli^  to  an 
amendment  appropriating  M4S.O36,00O  for  tba 
National  Xndowmant  for  tba  Arts.  (HA. 
•817)    (P). 

Against  recommittal  motloc  with  instruc- 
tions to  substltuts  a  guarantsed  annuity  for 
tbe  rstlrsmsnt  formula  proposed  In  the  bill 
and  propoeed  PresldenUal  authority  to  est 
retirement  age  (HA.  9agl)   (D). 

For  Increasing  retlramant  bsnaflts  for  fed- 
eral police  and  firemen  and  establishing  man- 
datory retirement  at  ags  90  (HA  8381)  (P) . 
For  Increasing  federal  contribution  to  fed- 
eral workers'  hsalth  Insurance  cost  from  40% 
to  75%  by  1977  (H.A  935«)   (P) . 

For  conference  report  on  bill  appropriating 
more  than  $aSi  billion  for  agricultural,  en- 
vtronmantaX.  and  consumer  protection  aetlTl- 
Uas  for  ttscal  ysar  1074  (HA  8ei9)  (P) . 

Against  amandaasnt  proposing  that  local 
school  sganclss  receive  nscal  1974  educa- 
tional aid  for  disadvantaged  children  at  a 
per  pupil  basis  rste  no  lower  th»n  la  flacal 
1973  (H J.  Res.  737)   (D). 

For  amandxaant  providing  that  each  local 
school  agency  receive  to  flscal  1974  at  least 
8%  of  ths  funds  It  reoetvad  to  flscal  1873 
for  aid  for  dlsadvantsgad  children  (H.J  Bsa. 
737)    (P). 

For  amendment  prohibiting  funds  for  Oort 
ot  Living  Council  for  any  program  dlscrtir- 
tnattog  among  petroleum  product  markfttsrs 
to  the  method  of  estahUsbtos  tbslr  prlcfa 
(HJ.  Bss.  737)   (P) . 

Fta*  oonttoulng  appropriations  for  agen- 
das where  flnal  action  had  not  yet  taken 
place  on  their  regular  approprlstlona  bills 
(HJ   Has.  T37)    (P). 

Against  amendment  raising  trooa  30,000  to 
36,000  each  the  maximum  number  of  immi- 
gration visas  per  year  from  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico (HA  g«l )   (D) . 

Agatnst  amandmsnt  proposbig  a  five-year 
aggregate  limit  on  the  number  of  one-year 
visas  for  cartata  migrant  woikais  (HA.  961 
D). 

For  setting  Immlgrattoo  Umtts  at  not  mot* 
than  30.000  visas  per  year  fbr  any  one  coun- 
try (HA.  88n   (P>. 

For  providing  for  the  dlstrtbutlon  of  funds 
approprlsSad  to  satisfy  certain  Judgments 
awarded  to  iDdlans  by  ths  Court  of  ClalaM 
and  tba  Indian  Claims  Oommisslon  (HJL 
a039)  (P). 

For  oorreallng  typographical  and  clerical 
srors  to  tbe  farm  bill.  Pabllc  Law  8S-M  (8 
3419)    (P). 

For  extending  tba  authorisation  for  appro- 
priations for  ths  Oahtnat  Committee  on  Op- 
portunltlsa  tor  flpanlsb -^leaking  people 
(HJL  10t87)  (failed  to  paM,  3/3  vote  l^ 
quired  by  rules). 

For  oonferenoe  raport  on  the  arts  and 
hiimsnitiss  aathorlsatkMi  bill  with  a  threa- 
yaar  authorlaaUoa  of  8W7  million  (a  7»6) 
(P). 

Wot  establlahtng  a  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  and  authorlasd  $60.3  million  for 
Badlo  Free  Kurope  and  Badio  Ubarty  for 
flseal  1974  (3.  1914)  (P). 

For  rote  on  rule  to  Trmslrlar  HJL  8483. 
the  mass  transit  autborlaatlon  bill  (A  Baa! 
373)    (P). 

For  amandmsnt  cutting  out  8800  n^mifu^ 
opposed  la  tha  biu  for  urban  mass  truialt 
operating  subaldlas   (HA.  8643)    (P). 

Against  moUoD  to  strike  the  enacting 
dauss  to  order  to  kill  tha  urban  transit  btU 
(HA.84M)  (D). 


For 
subsldlss  for 

For 


(KA.  8408)    (O). 
f  artscal  shaia  on  aM  to 

-„ grant  wro^natM.  and 

oontoinart  the  saatroverstal  8800  mllUast  mi- 
thwIiQiiii  for  fsdaral  subsldlss  (HA.  84IB) 
(P). 

mot  sstaMlshlng  the  Big  Oyprass  Kattaaal 
Prsaarro  to  Sovttem  Florida  (HJL  lOQHl 
(P). 

Against  rsdadng  troot  83  J  billion  to  8477 
mUlion  tba  s|»proprlaUoo  for  special  paf» 
mants  to  'T'-*-"att-T-nal  wr»»n/.j»|  inatltutloais 
to  maintain  ths  value  of  XJ£.  wn^n/M^i  oom- 
mltmanto  (HJ.  Bes.  748)   (O). 

For  appropriated  83J  bUllon  for  spaetol 
payments  to  totemattonal  «inan/.>«^  Inatttu- 
UoQS  to  maintain  the  value  of  UA  flnaaolal 
oommltmanU   (H.J.  Bes.  748)    (P). 

Against  voto  on  rule  to  consider  HA  9083. 
tbe  UXi.  HoTM  Buls  BUI  (H.  Bes.  681)   (P). 

For  amandmsnt  providing  for  ratantlon  of 
Praaldanttal  appototmenu  to  the  D.C.  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  DC.  Superior  Oonrt. 
rather  than  having  theee  judges  appototad  by 
the  D.C.  Mayor  (HA.  0083)    (P). 

For  aiaaBdment  proposing  that  tha  Pnal- 
dant  or  tha  House,  or  Sanato.  could  veto  any 
'■«^'«»ton  passed  by  tha  DO.  City  Oounetl 
(HJL  9683)   (D). 

For  amaaiflmant  providing  a  fadaral  sa- 
clava  within  DX),  tocludlng  prtoelpal  fadaral 
building  eto.  to  be  supervlssd  by  a  Piaal- 
dantlaUy  appototed  national  aervloa  dlrao- 
tor  (HA  9883)  (P). 

For  amandmsnt  proposing  that  the  DXI 
Chief  of  Polioe  be  appototad  by  the  Prmi- 
dent,  raUksr  than  by  tba  Mayer  (HJL  9883) 

For  amandmsnt  azoludlng  nearby  parto  ot 
Virginia   and   Maryland   from   tha  Natloaal 

Capital  Planning  Commission's  planning  siaa 
(HJL08«3)  (D).  ■ 

For  amandmsnt  providing  that  ths  DX3. 
Mayor  conttous  to  be  appototed  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent rathar  than  be  aiected  (HJL  8883)   (D). 

Against  providing  for  an  elected  DjO.  may- 
or and  OouncU  and  a  reorganlaatlan  of  tha 
D.C.    goraromant    (HA.    0083)     (P). 

^»  Botton  to  raoommit  the  oonfetanoe 
report  on  ths  oonttoulng  approprlaUons  raao- 
lutlon  (HJ  Res  737)  (D) . 

For  oonferenoe  report  on  resolution  to 
provide  continuing  spproprlatloos  for  sgen- 
cles  where  flnal  action  had  not  yet  taken 
place  on  their  regular  approprlaUons  bUl 
(HJ.  Bes.  737)   (P). 

For  authorising  83,861  mllllctti  for  oon- 
struotlon  at  military  installaUons  (HJL 
10814)  (P).  * 

For  oonfSranoe  report  on  reeolutlon  limittog 
the  war  powers  of  the  President,  outlining 
drcumstanoas  undsr  which  tbe  Pr«sldent 
oouJd  oommlt  UJ8.  troops  toto  hostile  situa- 
tions overaeaa  (HJ.  Ras.  643)   (P). 

For  authorising  81,368  million  for  oon- 
•tnictlon,  repair  and  praearvatioo  of  public 
works  on  nvsrs  and  harbors  for  navigation 
flood  control,  eto.  (HA.  1030S)  (P). 

Against  authorising  a  8160.000  fsdsral  oon- 
trlbutlon  to  ths  Arctic  Wtotar  Oamas  to  ba 
held  m  Alaaka  In  1974   (8.  907)    (P). 

Wcx  aattlng  np  a  National  Instttuto  of 
Bondlnc  BtMuUrds  (HA.  8348)  (failed  to 
pass^mls). 

For  ODnferenos  report  on  the  Tiaasurr- 
Portal  appnyrtationa  bills  for  flscal  1974 
which  carrlad  a  price  tag  of  86J  billion  (HA. 
9880)  (F).  *^^ 

Ptx  Bgresment  to  Sanato  amandmsnt 
anowtng  the  President  to  datonntoe  sal&rlea 
of  White  House  employes,  regardlaes  of  Ctvfl 
*mce  requirements   (HJL  9680)    (P). 

For  agreement  to  Sansto  amsndmisnt  to 
permit  President  to  make  payments  for 
offlclal  entertaining  without  a  regular  gov- 
ernment accounting  (HA  8890)    (P). 

For  conference  veport  on  the  »«06  million 
fl*cal  1974  legMsMw  appropriations  bill 
(HA  8891)  (P). 
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For  rspaaling  ths  act  which  had  terminated 
federal  sttparvlslon  over  the  property  and 
mambars  of  tbe  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of 
Wtooonsln  (HA.  10717)  (P). 

For  amendment  provt<ang  that  allocation 
of  crude  oU  should  not  apply  to  producers 
unless  ths  President  found  such  allocation 
neoaasary  to  carry  out  ths  pttrposes  of  tha 
bOl  (HA.  9081)  (O). 

Against  motion  which  proposed  limiting 
debate  on  pendtog  amendments  to  18 
mtoutas  (HA.  9081)   (D). 

For  nils  for  consideration  of  conference 
report  on  HA.  9388,  the  mUltary  procurement 
authorisation  bin  (H.  Res.  001)  (D). 

For  amandmsnt  to  transfer  the  monitor- 
ing of  allocation  programs  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlasion  to  the  Oeneral  Accoimt- 
IngOfflce  (HA.  8081)  (D). 

For  requiring  the  President  to  aUocato 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  to 
deal  with  existing  or  immtoent  ahortsges 
(HA9681)  (P). 

For  authorising  %\A  mUUon  for  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish 
Speaking  People  (HA.  10897)    (P). 

For  motion  to  agree  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  echoed  lunch  bill  (HJL  90S8) 
(D). 

For  authorizing  the  use  of  health  matoto- 
nanoe  organizations  to  providing  hsalth  cats 
for  military  service  dependents  (HA.  10686) 
(P). 

For  voto  on  rule  to  oonslder  HA.  8837,  tlie 
Environmental  KdueaUon  Act  (A  Res.  800) 
(P). 

Against  amendment  to  provide  a  one-year 
rather  than  a  three-year  authortzation  for 
environmental  education  (HA.  3937)    (D). 

For  extonding  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act  for  three  yean  with  aooeleratlng 
authorlntlons  totalling  848  mmion  for  three 
years    (HA.  3927)    (P). 

For  voto  on  rule  to  conaider  HJL  10866, 
the  Emergency  Medical  Serrioes  bill  (H  Res. 
656)    (P). 

For  providing  a  three-year  authorisation 
totaUlng  8186  mlUlon  t<x  Federal  aid  to  area- 
wide  emergency  medical  care  systems  (HA 
10968)   (P). 

For  adc^tlng  a  rule  fw  conslderaUon  of 
HA.  8466,  tbe  Drug  Abuse  Education  bill  (H 
Res.  666)    (P). 

For  extonding  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  for  three  years  with  a  three-year  author- 
ization of  890  mllUon  for  educational  pro- 
grama  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  (HA  9456) 
(P). 

Against  motion  to  delete  a  section  from  the 
conference  report  (HA.  8386)    (D) . 

For  authorlsaUoQ  to  place  at  the  VM.  Naval 
Academy  two  clUaena  of  Iran  (Persia)  (H  J 
Res.  736)  (P). 

For  establishing  a  Federal  Financing  Bank 
for  the  purpose  of  coordlnattog  federal  bor- 
rowtog  (HA.  6874)  (P). 

For   authorising   the   President  to  extend 
certeto  privileges  and  Immunities  to  the  Or- 
ganisation of  African  Unity  (HA.  8318)   (P). 
For  extonding  the  life  of  tbe  Watergate 
Grand  Jury  (HA.  10887)    (P). 

Against  overriding  President's  veto  of  the 
War  Posers  Act  (HJ.  Bes.  643)  (Overrid- 
den). 

For  previous  question  on  the  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  HA.  11104,  s  national  debt 
ceUtog  bin.  thus  cutUng  off  the  poeslbUlty 
of  amending  the  rule  to  permit  non-germane 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.  Bes.  687)   (P). 

For  amendment  i-educlng  by  83.3  billion 
the  propoeed  Increase  in  the  temporary  na- 
tional  debt  Umlt   (HA.   11104)    (P). 

For  Increasing  tbe  temporary  national  debt 
limit  to  8476.7  bUllon  from  8465  bUllon  and 
extending  the  temporary  limit  to  June  SO, 
1974  (HA.  II104)   (P). 
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For  vote  on  rule  to  oonslder  HA.  8143,  to 
ftoanoe  reorganlaaUon  of  bankrupt  North> 
east  railroads  (H.  Bee.  088)  (F). 

For  amendment  proposing  a  Mz-yaar  Umlt 
on  ooatlnuad  salary  paymente  to  employeaa 
who  lose  jobs  because  ot  the  railroad  meraer 
(HA.  8143)    (D). 

For  amendment  that  proposed  six-year 
limit  on  di^soement  allowances  .to  em- 
ployees transferred  to  another  nortbeastam 
raUroad  (HA  8143)  (D) . 

For  authorisation  of  8431 JS  mlUlon  and  81 
billion  to  federal  loan  guarantees  to  «n«nAt 
the  reorganisation  of  bankrupt  Northeastern 
railroads  toto  one  oorpcratlon   (HJL  9143) 

Against  motion  to  recommit  the  si^v^ 
PlpeUne  conference  report  with  Instructions 
for  House  to  insist  on  disagreement  to  title 
in  and  section  601  and  602   (S.   1081)    (D). 

For  ctmferenoe  report  mi  8.  1081  to  au- 
thorise the  trans-Alaska  Plpeltoe   (P). 

For  conference  report  on  HA.  8916  mak- 
ing ^)proprlations  for  the  Department  of 
Stote,  Justice,  OrannMrce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  flscal  year  1974  (P)' 

Against  resolution  to  adjourn  from  Thurs- 
day, November  16  to  Monday,  November  38— 
Thanksgiving  Vacation  (H.  Con.  Bes.  878) 
(P). 

For  motion  to  recommit  the  oonferenoe 
report  on  HA.  8877,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  LabcH-,  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  (P) . 
For  conference  report  on  8.  1670,  tbe 
Kmergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  ot  1878 

For  Hotise  agreement  to  H.  Bes  138.  ex- 
pressing tbe  sense  ot  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentattves  with  respect  to  actions  which 
sboold  be  taken  by  Members  of  the  House 
upon  being  convicted  of  certain  crimes  (P) 

For  making  approprtatlems  for  mUltary 
oonstruotlon  for  the  Department  o*  Defense 
for  flaoal  1874  (HA.  11468)  (P) .  ^^ 

Against  previous  question  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  (H.  Res.  703)   (P). 

Against  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
Uon  to  provide  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  (H.  Res.  703)    (P). 

For  motion  to  recommit  resolution  to  ths 
Committee  mi  House  Administration  with 
instructions  to  report  the  reeoluUon  back 
with  an  amendment  that  sought  to  earmark 
one-third  of  the  funda  for  the  Impeachment 
inquiry  to  the  minority  (H.  Res.  703)    (D) 

Against  providing  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  the  Impeachment  toves- 
UgaUon  purposes  because  of  previous  vote 
(H.  Res.  703)   (P). 

For  amendment  that  sought  to  aUow  Stotes 
to  raise  supplemental  security  tocome  bene- 
flte  by  amounts  provided  In  the  bUl  to  qualify 
for  their   (hold  harnUeas)    protection   (HA 

For  7%  tocrease  In  social  security  beneflto 
beginning  with  March  1974,  and  an  addl- 
Uonal  4%  increase  beginning  to  June  1974 
{HA.  11333)   (P). 

For  providing  an  Improved  system  of  adop- 
tion of  chUdren  in  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia 
(HA.  11338)   (P). 

For  conferencs  repMt  on  HA.  7446,  to  ea- 
tabUsh  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Administration  (P). 

For  moMon  to  oonslder  the  rule  to  the 
Daylight  Saving  Time  bill  (H.R.  11324)    (P). 

For  blU  providing  daylight  saving  time  on 
a  year-round  basU  for  a  two-year  trial  period 
(HA  11324)    (P). 

For  adopting  rule  under  which  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  was  considered 
(HA.  11010)   (P). 

Fm'  amendment  that  reduced  the  popula- 
tion requirement  for  receiving  «««<-*a^^>ff 
from  manpower  programs  from  lOO/WO  to  80,- 
000  (HJL  11010)    (P). 


1^  amendment  that  adtto  langtu^  m.»^ 
P«rmlte  areas  where  the  unite  of  kxml  gor- 
amment  have  aa  aggregate  poptdattoa  ef 
100,000  or  more  to  quaOfy  for  e»«^~»«i)  MBtst- 
anoe  (HA  11010)    (P). 

Against  amendment  that  sought  to  raise 
from  8600  mUUoo  to  81  bUllon  the  funds  ap- 
propruted  for  1878  to  be  reserved  for  pub^ 
employment  programs  under  title  n  (HJL 
IIOIO)   (D).  * 

For  assiulng  opportunities  and  training  to 
^i'>»'atitoytA  and  underemployed  persoM 
(HA.  IlOlO)    (P).  — i~'7~     p«mms 

For  poblle  debt  limit  Inerease  t>lll,  R  Rea. 
731.  dlsagreetag  to  the  Senate  amendmente 
to  the  bill.  HJL  11104.  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  of  810,700  mlUleo  in  the  oub- 
Uc  debt  limit  (P) . 

Against  amendment  that  aought  to  restore 
$1J6  miUlMi  for  race  rtiations  training  In 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  (HA.  11676) 

For  amendment  that  sought  to  strike  lan- 
guage providing  that  not  more  than  8861.8 
million  be  svaUable  for  repair,  alterations, 
and  overhaul  of  veaeeU  In  Mavy  Alpyaids 
(HA.  11676)   (D).  VT-™* 

Against  amendment  that  soiight  to  require 
funding  of  the  83.6  bUUon  of  the  total  impro- 
priation from  backlog  "pipeUne"  funds  left 
over  from  prior  years  (HA.  11676)   (D). 

Against  amendment  tba^  aought  to  reduce 
the  end  strength  troop  lerel  by  33,000  (HA. 
1167B).  (D).  V^  *       .         V    .». 

Fm'  making  appropriations  fM  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  flscal  year  1974  (HA 
11676)   (P). 

For  amendment  that  sought  to  raise  by 
838  mlUlon  the  funds  appropriated  for  grant 
programs  for  stote  rehahQltotlon  services. 
thereby  restoring  the  appn^riation  to  the 
level  of  8660  mflllon  provided  to  the  suthor- 
Izstlon  (HA.  11676)   (D). 

For  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  80,  1874  (HJL 

For  providing  flnanclal  assistance  for  a 
demonstration  program  for  the  prevention. 
Identlfleatton.  and  treatment  erf  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  and  to  establish  a  National  Cen- 
ter on  ChUd  Abuse  (S.  1191)  (P). 

Against  measure  to  torure  that  the  com- 
pensation and  other  emoluments  atUched 
to  the  Office  at  the  Attorney  General  are 
thoee  which  were  In  effect  on  January  1  1968 
to  amend  tlUe  88,  USC.  and  to  clarify  proper 
use  of  the  franking  privilege  of  Members  of 
Congress  (HA.  11710)   (P). 

Fc*  amending  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1861  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1874-1876  (HA.  8437)   (P). 

For  a  rule  waiving  aU  pototo  of  order 
against  tbe  oonferenoe  report  on  Foreign  Aid 
Authorization  (S.  1443)  (P). 

For  the  oonferenoe  report  on  8.  1443.  au- 
thorizing the  furnishing  of  defense  articles 
and  services  to  foreign  countries  and  toter- 
n  at  tonal  organizations  (P). 

For  suspending  the  rules  and  for  H.  Con 
Res.  173.  rrtatlng  to  the  United  Stotes  flshinir 
todustry  (P). 

For  the  Labor-HHW  appropriations  con- 
ference report  on  HA.  8877  (P) . 

Against  receding  and  ooocurrlng  with 
amendment  to  Senate  amendmente  No.'s  1. 
11. 16.  33.  61,  67,  62,  and  79  to  regards  to  HA* 
8877  (P). 

For  an  amendment  that  sov«ht  to  prohibit 
consideration  of  authorising  legislation  aftsr 
July  1  to  Ueu  at  March  31  of  each  year  (HJL 
7130)    (D). 

For  an  amendment  that  sou^t  to  reqiiire 
the  pUot-testtog  of  aU  Federal  programs  prior 
to  the  implementoUon  unless  the  oommit- 
tea  report  on  such  legislation  indlcatas  why 
thU  Is  unnecessary  (HA.  7130)   (D). 
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For  an  ainrn<1m*ot  that  •o«i(ltt  to  prortd* 
for  A  maximum  limiiaUon  on  f 'HIHMliaitnM 
for  approitrlAUoas  to  3  jtmn  aiocpt  Ukm* 
tuaOtuX  through  uaer  taca*  (HJt.  71S0)  (D). 
Against  an  amwrMlmept  that  aouckt  to  f- 
qulra  ail  approprtaUeos  bUia  to  b«  aant  to 
tha  PnaKlant  at  Um  nna  tua*  vlth  no  ax- 
oapUooa  (HIL  7130)  (D). 

For  an  amanrtmant  that  aought  to  dalata 
tha  tlUa  on  lmpoun<lmiant  conti«l  (HJL 
71S0)   (O). 

for  an  amanrtaiaot  that  aoucht  to  raqulra 
both  Houaes  at  OrintjaM  to  taka  action  b«f or* 
a  PreaMettClal  UBpoundoiant  ta  dlaapprovad. 
aofd  to  aUow  aatoottT*  (Uaaptproral  ot  Ua- 
poundmanta  bj  Ooocnaa  (H.a.  7130)  (D). 

For  an  amanrtTnant  that  aought  to  maka 
tlU«  H  ( impound nmnt  control)  affactlva  on 
Octobar  1.  laW  (HJl.  7130)    (D). 

9ot  tha  impfuir^m^^r^t  ^j^fx  budfet  control 
bUl  (H^.  7X30)  (P). 

For  the  rule  under  which  the  Vtce-Preat- 
dential  nomination  oould  ba  cozMldarad  (H 
Raa.  73S)   (P). 

For  oooflrmlag  tha  zwminatlon  of  Oarald 
R.  Ford,  of  tha  State  of  Mi/-Mj«n  to  ba  Vkce 
Prealdant  of  tha  Unltad  Stataa  (H.  Baa.  736> 
(P). 

For  the  confereno*  raport  on  h»  11400. 
making  approprlailona  (or  tnliitary  conatxuc- 
tloD  for  tha  Oapartmant  of  Ptfuna^  for  fla- 
calyaar  1974  (P). 

For  tha  rule  under  which  HJl.  9107  could 
be  conaldarad  daallng  wtth  federal  rattmnant 
annulUaa  (P). 

For  HJt  9107.  to  prorlda  tncreaaaa  In  cer- 
tain annulttea  payable  under  chapter  33  of 
title  5.  United  Stataa  Coda  ( P) . 

For  an  amendment  to  HJL  10710  (Trade 
Reform)  that  adda  a  contlnoad  extenaioo  of 
Export-Import  bank  credlta  to  the  trade 
beneflta  which  would  not  be  granted  to  thoa* 
Communist  coxintrlea  which  reatrlct  amlgxa- 
Uon  (P). 

Against  an  amendment  \hat  sought  to 
strlka  Utle  IV  from  the  bill  (HJt  KTIlO)  (D). 
For  the  Trade  Beform  Act  (HJL  10710)  to 
promote  the  devalopment  of  an  open,  nondis- 
criminatory, and  fiklr  world  acooomlc  system, 
to  stimulate  the  eooncmlc  growth  of  the 
Unltad  States  (P). 

Against  an  aaMndsaant  that  sought  to  per- 
mit use  of  funds  under  the  Israel  Emergency 
AMlsTanre  bUI  to  support  Implementation  of 
VS.  Security  Coundl  raaolutlons  calling  for 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied  tarrttorlaa 
and  Arab  recognition  of  Israeli  soveralgnty 
and  terrttonal  Integrity  (H.B.  1108*)   (D) . 

For  UJL  11088,  Israel  Xmergency  Avlrt- 
anoa,  to  prorlda  smergancy  security  aaslst- 
anoe  aathortsatlooa  for  Israel  (P) 

Agatnit  an  amanrtmant  that  aougbt  to 
strike  31  million  for  Chile  from  the  Foreign 
Asalaranre  BtU.  HR    11771   (D). 

Against  an  amendment  that  tooght  to  r»- 
duoa  funds  for  emergency  military  aaalstasce 
for  Cambodia  by  glOO  mmion  (D)  (HJl. 
11771). 

For  an  amendment  that  aooght  to  prohibit 
tha  ua*  of  any  ■xport-Unport  funda  for  any 
nonmarket  aoonomy  country  (H.B.  11771) 
(D). 

For  tha  Foreign  AMlatanca  BUI.  HR  11771, 
maJrtng  appropriations  for  Foreign  Aaatetanoe 
and  raUtad  programs  (or  nacal  1974  (P). 

For  the  rule  under  wtaleta  the  Rational  Mb- 
«rgy  emergency  Act  could  be  constdarad  (HJl. 
114*0)   (P) 

For  an  amendiiMnt  that  aought  to  reetera 
laa^uga  In  tka  original  bm  giving  riwigisM 
13  teys  to  dlnpproT*  any  FraAdantial  en- 
ergy plan  (H-B.  11430)   (D) . 

For  an  amendment  to  tha  antttmst  t^toti 
that  aought  to  pravnK  ■ntlwi|nlllln  Juan 
ticaa  by  provtdlag  for  partli^nl3Da  fey  tbe 
JuMlae  niiiiitHiai  aad  Om  Mdaral  Trade 
Commtaaioa  In  tka  talllal  pkMaa  «g  any  al- 


looatlan  plana  that  are  made  (H.B.  11438) 
(P). 

For  an  amendment  that  ^'inr'natri  ooal  as 
one  ot  tbe  Itema  on  which  windfall  proHts 
will  be  reatrlcted  (HJL  11430)  (P) . 

For  an  amendment  that  bans  the  alloca- 
tion of  petroleum  for  busing  of  students  to 
a  school  farther  than  the  achool  naareat  to 
thalr  bomea  (KA.  11460)  (P). 

Again <t  a  '»vo**^n  that  all  debate  on  the 
oocnmittaa  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
subatltuu  and  aU  amend  mania  thereto  end 
at  10  pjn.  (HJL  11400)    (D). 

Far  an  amendment  that  sought  to  Insert  a 
new  section  on  the  raatrtctlon  ot  wlndfaU 
profits  requiring  the  Prasldant  to  exerds*  bis 
authority  under  the  Kcoaomlc  Stablllaatlon 
Act  to  reatrlct  iinrnaannahle  profits  ^'^  to 
submit  to  Oongreaa  wlthJn  80  days  legUlation 
designed  to  provide  additional  Incentlrea  for 
the  use  of  such  profits  for  exploration  and 
reaaarch  to  Incraaaa  the  Nation's  domestlo 
energy  suppUaa  (H3.  11460)   (D). 

For  an  amendment  that  retains  the  ve- 
hicle emlsalons  standarda  for  1976  but  ex- 
tends the  date  (or  thoea  standards  through 
1977  (HJl.  11460)    (P). 

Against  an  amendnMnt  that  sought  to 
strike  the  section  on  voluntary  energy  con- 
servation agreementa  ^mrtng  retail  and  serv- 
ice aatahUahmenU  (HJt.  11430)   (D). 

For  an  amendment  that  eought  to  laadnd 
the  requirement  for  emlaalan  oontrol  de- 
vicaa  on  vehicles  throughout  the  Nation  un- 
til January  1.  1977.  except  (or  certain  areas 
which  have  algnlflcantly  high  pollution  lev- 
els (H^  11460)    (D). 

Against  an  amendment  that  sought  to  al- 
low for  the  allocation  of  petroleum  for  school 
busing  where  a  busing  plan  has  been  or<lei«d 
by  the  appropriate  school  board  (HJL.  11430) 
(D). 

Against  a  motion  that  aought  to  limit  da- 
bate  on  the  subatltute  aaaendn>ent  (H.R. 
11882)  and  all  amendoMnta  thereto  (HJi. 
11430)   (P). 

Against  a  motion  that  the  committee  rise 
and  report  the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with 
the  enacting  clause  stricken  iH.B.  11460) 
(D.) 

For  an  amendment  that  |iiii»Ulea  that  the 
agsragate  number  of  fuel-tneActant  vehlclea 
purchased  by  esecuUve  agendea  shaU  not 
exceed  SO  percent  of  the  total  In  flacal  1976 
and  10  percent  In  197S  (HJL  11430)   (P). 

For  an  amendntent  that  sought  to  exclude 
producers  of  leea  than  26.000  barraU  of  oU 
per  day  from  the  restriction  on  windfaU 
profita  (HJl.  11460)   (D). 

Against  an  amendment  ttiat  provldea  for 
federally  ipooaored  incentlvea  for  the  oaa 
of  pubUe  transportation  (HM.  11430)    (P) . 

For  an  amendment  that  providse  for  PM- 
eral  granu  to  Statee  for  those  who  are  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  the  administration 
bill  (HJl.  11430)   (P). 

For  an  amendment  that  provides  that 
energy  cooaervatlon  plans  shaU  give  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  late-night  food 
stores  (HJL  11460)  (O). 

For  an  amendment  that  adds  language  to 
a  wetlon  amending  the  Naaooal  Petroteiim 
Allocatlan  Act  of  1073  that  strikes  the  word 
"Agrteoltural  operation"  as  it  is  defined  in 
para^aph  l(C)  of  subeectum  (B)  ot  section 
4afttieaot  (HJL  11430)  (P). 

Far  an  a— a<Mga»  ttst  providea  that  the 
Artmfciltrilui  mmf  wlilut  exports  of  ooal 
and  petrochemical  feedstocks  if  such  exports 
wHl  rieult  in  imamptoyBient  In  the  United 
Stataa  (HJL  11430)   (P). 

Against  an  amendment  that  aoogbt  to 
•naipt  HM  Mary's  petroleum  i  ail  i  m  from 
tbe  paavMona  of  the  bui  (Hjl  11430)  (D). 

AfitiMt  an  amendment  that  aought  to 
•zctiMla  producers  of  leaa  than  13.000  barrtU 


ot  oil  per  day  from  the  restrictions  on  wlnd- 
faU profiu  (HJl.  11430}  (D). 

For  an  amendment  that  eliminates  dls- 
orlml nation  against  shipment  of  recycled 
materials  (H3. 11460)  (P). 

For  a  preferential  motion  that  the  Com- 
mittee rise  (HJL  11460)  (O). 

For  an  amendment  that  sought  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  crude  oil,  residual 
oil.  and  refined  petroleum  products  iinless 
tbe  Praaldent  orders  the  approval  of  tha  ex- 
port (H.R.  11460)  (D). 

For  an  amendment  that  sought  to  reeclnd 
the  raqulrament  for  emission  oontrol  devices 
on  vehicles  tbroughoat  the  nation  \intll  Jan- 
uary 1.  1076  except  for  certain  areas  which 
have  IgnincanUy  high  pollution  levels  (HJi 
11460)    (D). 

Against  an  amendment  pndilblttng  the 
export  of  petroleum  products  for  military 
use  in  Indochina  (HJl.  1 1430)  (P) . 

Against  an  amendment  that  a<Might  to  ^•t^ 
the  export  of  petroleum  products  for  mili- 
tary use  In  Israel   (HJL  11460)    (D). 

Against  a  motion  to  reoominilt  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommerce  (HJL  11430)  (D). 

For  the  Rational  Kmergency  Energy  Act, 
HJL  11430.  to  direct  the  President  to  take 
action  to  assure,  through  energy  conserva- 
tion, ratlofiing.  and  other  msani.  that  the 
eanntlal  energy  needs  of  tbe  United  States 
are  met  (P). 

Against  the  conference  report  on  8.  1438, 
the  DC.  Home  Rule  Bill,  providing  for  an 
elected  Uayor  and  City  Council  for  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia  (P) . 

For  8J.  Bee.  180.  relattva  to  the  ocmvenlng 
of  the  second  aaaalon  of  the  03rd  Oongreas 
(P). 

For  an  amendment  to  the  Small  Bualnees 
Calling  Authority.  B.  3483.  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  (P) . 

For  a  moClon  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  to  the  committee  ot  conference  on  the 
DC.  Home  Rule  BUl   (S.  3483)    (D). 

For  the  Conference  Report  on  HJl.  9268. 
Ooremment  Kmployeea  Health  Beneflta  Act, 
Increasing  the  contribution  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  the  coet  of  health  beneflta  for  Fed- 
eral employes  (P). 

Against  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
Wednesday,  December  19th.  for  the  balance 
of  the  week  (H.  Rea.  748)  (P) . 

For  authorizing  the  disposal  of  opium 
from  the  national  stockpile    (S.  3180)    (P). 

For  authorizing  release  of  copper  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  tbe  supplemental 
stockpUe   (3.  3318)    (P). 

For  HR  11714,  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  design,  lighting,  insula- 
tion, and  arch  1  tec t\iral  standards  to  promote 
efficient  energy  use  In  residential,  oocnmer- 
cial,  and  Industrial  buildings  (P). 

For  HJl.  11783  to  facOitaU  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Intercity  bus  terminal  (P). 

For  the  Conference  Report  on  HJl.  11676, 
making  NfplHnental  appropriations  for  the 
flacal  yaar  ending  June  30,  1974  (P). 

Against  an  amendnaent  to  tbe  Knergy  Be- 
•earch  and  Deveiopment  Admin latratlon  Act 
that  would  pctnide  for  the  addition  of  an- 
other  assistant  administrator  to  work  in  the 
area  of  energy  oonaervatlon  (D) . 

For  the  Xnergy  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1*73.  which  calls  for  an  administrator,  six 
•aslstant  administrators  who  shall  be  re- 
■pooaible  for  foasll  energy,  nuclear  energy, 
envtronmenL  safety,  and  '  *»TT»"!r>n,  na- 
tional security,  and  ao  k  -  ^  .-y  sys- 
tems (P). 

Against  tbe  motloo  to  recommit  the  Oon- 
feranee  Report  on  8.  1368.  the  Comprehen- 
sive Smployment  and  Ttalning  Act  of  1978 
(D). 
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For  tbe  Conference  Report  on  S.  1539.  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  TraUilng 
Act  of  1973   (P). 

Against  tha  motion  to  reoonunlt  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  HJl.  11676,  the  Depart- 
ment at  Dafanaa  Appropriation  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1974  (D). 

For  the  Oonferenoe  Report  on  H.R.  11673, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1974  (P) . 

For  the  Conference  Report  on  HJl.  11771, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Approjvlatlons.  Fis- 
cal Tear  1074  (P) . 

For  the  Conferenoe  Report  on  S.  1983, 
Endangered  Speotea  Act  of  1978  (P) . 

For  a  motion  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  House  Resolution  764, 
amending  the  District  of  Columbia  Reven\ie 
Act  of  1047  regarding  taxabiUty  of  dlvldands 
(P). 

For  the  Conference  Report  on  tbe  Social 
Security  BUl,  H3.  8163  (P). 

For  the  Conference  Report  on  the  Kmer- 
gency Act  of  1973.  3.  3689  (P) . 


RECESS  NOT  JUSTIFIED 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stajtton)  Is  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes. 

lii.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  express  my  strong  dis- 
agreement with  the  plan  of  this  House  to 
recess  for  a  full  month. 

Every  day  now.  as  the  energy  crisis 
grows  worse,  important  decisions  are  be- 
ing made,  decisions  which  affect  the  lives 
of  our  constituents  in  a  very  perscxial 
way.  Administration  offlciaJs  have  indi- 
cated that  some  of  the  most  crucial  ones 
will  be  made  in  this  coming  month,  and 
our  absence  will  substantially  reduce  our 
Influence  in  these  matters. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  even  tf 
there  were  not  an  energy  crisis,  the 
amount  of  legislative  work  yet  to  be  done 
is  so  great  that  such  a  recess  would  still 
not  be  justified. 


ENERGY  CRISIS:  AMERICAN 
STYLE 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexandkk)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years,  experts  in  the  field  have 
been  warning  Americans  about  the  In- 
evitability of  an  energy  shortage  There 
were  brownouts  on  the  east  coast  in  the 
midslitles  which  should  have  served  as 
a  warning  of  things  to  come.  But, 
throughout  history,  this  country  has 
been  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
cheap  energy  We  an*  -^^^  Xxj  living  In 
a  land  of  plenty  and  b*^(  a  ;^f  of  our  ad- 
vanced technology  have  talcen  for 
granted  many  modem  conveniences  that 
annually  consume  great  quantities  of  our 
limited  energy  resources. 

Then,  suddenly  last  summer,  we  began 
hearing  stories  and  reading  news  articles 
about  filling  stations  that  were  closing 
up  or  shortening  their  hours  because 


their  pumps  were  empty.  But,  the  sum- 
mer ended  and  few  of  us  were  stranded 
on  an  interstate  because  we  could  not  get 
gas. 

And,  this  fall,  in  the  middle  of  har- 
vesting the  crops,  farmers  found  that 
their  combines  came  to  a  halt  in  the 
fields  without  fuel  available  to  rtm  them. 
The  price  of  gas  lias  risen  and  most  serv- 
ice stations  are  closed  on  Sundays.  Paml- 
lles  are  finding  it  harder  to  get  together 
during  the  holiday  season  because  of  the 
cancellation  of  airline  flights.  Schools 
and  businesses  are  altering  their  sched- 
ules. Homes  dependent  on  fuel  oil  for 
iieating  are  being  warned  tiiat  they  can 
expect  a  colder  winter  than  the  last.  Ra- 
tioning has  become  a  common  word  In 
our  vocabulary. 

The  country  now  finds  itself  In  the 
middle  of  a  serious  shortage  of  the  ener- 
gy resources  which  except  during  war- 
time have  aJways  been  abundant.  How 
did  we  get  in  this  position? 

MOaS  LUXOKIBS,  ICOaX  WASTE 

A  major  factor  has  been  the  increasing 
total  and  per  capita  consumption  of 
energy  by  all  Americans.  Between  1950 
and  1960,  for  example,  energy  consump- 
tion grew  by  32  percent,  while  between 
1960  and  1970,  it  rose  by  51  percent. 
Since  1920  per  capita  consumption  of  all 
energy  has  doubled,  and  our  use  of  elec- 
tricity has  increased  by  an  amazing  1,300 
percent.  Much  of  this  increase,  of  course, 
is  justified  by  the  expansion  of  our  pro- 
duction facilities. 

However,  we  have  failed  to  use  our 
existing  energy  resources  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently. In  the  home,  office,  and  factory, 
we  have  never  had  to  consider  the  more 
efficient  use  of  energy.  For  example,  im- 
proved insulation  in  homes  could  signif- 
icantly decrease  winter  fuel  and  stmi- 
mer  alr-condltloning  bills. 

D.    OCXXICAN    XKXBGT    DKMANS    PATTXkN 

Energy  demand  almost  doubled  from 
1950  to  1970. 

Energy  demand  will  double  again  in 
the  next  15  years  and  more  than  triple 
in  tbe  next  30  years. 

LXSS    on.   PSOOTTCnON 

Second,  there  has  been  a  failure,  for  a 
number  of  reasons  for  discovery  of  new 
domestic  reserves  of  oU  and  gas  to  keep 
pace  with  demand.  Domestic  drilling  for 
oil  has  dropped  off  precipitously  slnoe 
1969  and  our  tsr.t-  '  both  oU 
and  gas  have  drupj>-(]  svct  uraingly  Per- 
haps  too  muci.  (•:r.^>Jia.si^  :.a.>-  t)et:r.  pitu-i;*d 
on  merely  su.KS'-^ig  uu>  expi'iitauur.  A 
the  envuu:.i!itiu  Hnc  too  uiUe  ui:  ,.c- 
veloping  Uie  u-cJinuiagy  rieeOea  it,:  iasai:..g 
our  resou.-ces  wiUioul  despoliii.g  eiir.er 
f"H,skar.  ;;,.:-idra  or  cua-stai  whut^ 


M'jU     PUBUC     aiMiNT)     r-f 


\.r  hV     KTiTX.( 


Theinterrclallori&lili;  oT  ei.viror-.iiei.Lal 
goal'  aiiCl  t':.ergy  .;bje<::i;ves  &ee.-:.i  u.  rje 
a  trh.;p  rr  ,:  s(>r\£  Ir:  Uie  i.].c:,r;-n.;:  T'o 
meev  e:.vi:f,nrne:.Ui.  g'..>aLs  suci-  a.-  :_'.:. .>e 
lmp^.>^ec  b'.  the  fleaii  A.;r  Act,  :,jr 
exaii;pif  riju.y  uUhUes  ai^c  :ndii^t.r:es 
have  liAd  lo  bwiu..*-,  !ron,  "rii.ny  'ueis 
such  as  high  SUl'  x:       aJ  U        >ar     .'jtis 

such  83  fuel  oil  and  nf.t  .   v    ►«     un- 


fortunately, we  have  greater  iiuantities 
of  the  latter  than  the  former. 

HO  XMXKCT  POLXCT 

Conflicting  CtoTttsBient  progtamB 
with  respect  to  tmtawsf  have  also  beeo  m 
problem.  For  example,  natural  gas 
In  Interstate  oommerce  is  regulated : 
tbe  well-head  to  the  consumer  by  the 
Federal  Gtovemment.  However,  petro- 
leum production  is  regulated  tatr  tbe 
Statee,  while  coal,  our  XDOst  abundant 
energy  resource,  is  now  almost  unregu- 
lated. 

In  short,  this  coimtry  has  failed  to  de- 
velop any  type  of  comprehensive  energy 
policy  which  takes  Into  consideration 
resources,  demands,  capabilities  and  the 
encouragement  of  development  Uy  the 
industries. 

UKPSM DEKCE  ON  FOaZBIf  rCZL 

Fifth,  the  changing  international  oil 
market  will  be  an  increasing  problem.  As 
domestic  sources  have  dwindled,  our  need 
for  Imported  fuels  has  incr^ised.  We 
have  6  percent  of  the  world's  population 
and  use  33  percent  of  the  world's  total 
energy.  Out  of  12  million  barrels  of  ml 
consumed  in  this  country  each  day,  ap- 
proximately 3.5  million  barrels  are  im- 
ported. The  United  States  accoimts  for 
6  percent  of  the  total  world  petroleum 
reserves,  20  percent  of  the  world  produc- 
tion and  30  percent  of  the  world  oil  con- 
sumption whereas  the  Middle  East  which 
consumes  only  2  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  oil,  accounts  for  34  percent 
of  the  world  oil  production  and  holds 
53  percent  of  the  world's  reserves. 

Unfortunately  imports  are  more  ex- 
pensive and  less  reliable.  The  cutoff 
of  Arab  oil  supplies  is  not  the  cause  of 
this  shortage  although  It  did  bring  the 
matter  to  a  head.  We  have  always  known 
of  the  instability  of  the  political  climate 
of  the  Mideast  and  should  have  becxi 
much  better  prepared  for  a  cutoff  of 
this  source  than  we  are. 

Sixth,  our  oil  impoit  quota  program 
which  discouraged  entry  of  foreign  oil 
amounted  to  a  "drain  America  first" 
policy,  which  allows  huge  profits  for  oil 
companies,  but  squeezed  American  con- 
sumers' pocketbooks.  While  Umitrtng 
these  exports,  we  used  up  our  own  valu- 
able sm>plies. 

C.  Normal    (Pre-emboryo)    VS.  Sources  of 
Crude  oa 
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wsAT  IS  rss  cvmaurr  orrnATioitT 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mates the  country  will  canAume  19.7  mll- 
Um  haxrels  a  daj — MBO — of  petroleum 
prodncto  in  the  dnrt  quarter  oT  1974 
Blaven  MBD  wlU  come  from  domeatic 
aoBTDei:  7.8  MBO  wonid  have  to  be  im- 
parted to  avert  a  ahortace.  Becauae  of  the 
.\rab  oU  embargo.  3.S  MBD  of  that 
unouni  simply  will  not  be  available.  That 
f\«rure  represents  17  percent  of  the  total 
ilemand.  Some  of  this  shortnin  deficit 
can  and  will  be  met  by  reducing  stocic- 
pUcB  and  Industry  Inventories,  but  clearly 
not  enough. 

If  demand  for  gasoline  and  private 
heating  oil  rematna  at  projected  levels.  It 
will  begin  to  outstrip  supply  by  the  first 
week  in  February.  The  Department  notes 
that  if  there  had  not  been  a  siidden  shift 
back  to  coal  as  a  fuel  in  electric  gen- 


erating plants,  the  crunch  in  that  sec- 
tor could  have  come  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber 3.  1973   (Bee  chart  I.) 

The  National  Petroleimi  Council  esti- 
mates that  the  shortage  in  gasoline  dis- 
tillates and  heavy  fuel  oU  will  average 
30  percent  during  this  first  quarter  In 
1974.  Heavy  fuel  oil  shortages  would  aver- 
age 38  percent  on  a  UB.  baals  aad  could 
reach  50  percent  on  the  east  coact  ac- 
cording to  hfPC.  It  is  eetlmated  that  the 
cocacquences  of  a  2  to  3  miUlon  barrel 
per  di^  shortage  could  be  an  annual  loes 
of  148  billion  to  the  UB.  economy  as 
measTired  by  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  an  increase  In  unemployment 
from  the  current  4  5  to  5  percent  to  over 
6  percent  with  a  2  million  barrel  cut- 
back and  up  to  7.5  to  8  percent  with  a  3 
mllllan  barrel  per  day  cutoff. 
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WKT    kMX   mt   VH    THIS    POSmONT 

The  President  blames  the  Congress, 
some  Members  of  Congress  blame  the 
President  and  everyone  suspects  the  oil 
companlfB.  In  any  case,  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  cut  out  the  backbiting  and 
bickering  about  who  is  to  blame  and  get 
on  with  the  work  of  adopting  a  strong 
ener?ry  policy  to  tns\ire  against  a  worse 
situation  in  the  future. 

UX>KiNC  TO  TH«  TXTTJrtX  :    WHAT  CAK  AJCD  IS  BS- 
DVC   OOHX   ABOCT   THX   DTISCT    SHOSTAOS;    U.- 

LxviATiNC  THX  ssomT-mj<   PSOVLnC 

The  Congress  must  and  is  asserting  its 
leadership  to  adopt  means  of  dealing 
with  the  short-term  as  well  as  the  long- 
term  effects  of  an  energy  shortage. 
Through  such  legislatloQ  as  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act — which  authorizes  a 
variety  of  emergency  measures  to  con- 
-Tve  ir.d  i!'.  -av  '»nergy  resources — the 
r>.enfy  He-^'.i.'-cn  and  Development  Ad- 
mmistmtjon,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  plan,  direct,  and  conduct 
,ru«ranu  related  to  the  production,  con- 
s<"r.  iti.r:  ase  and  control,  distribution 
.  ..1  ct..,j<  i':or.  of  all  forms  of  energy,  the 
HUh  Seaa  Oil  Fort  Act  which  will  accom- 
modate nuge  oU  "supertankers"  and 
various  other  measures  designed  to  de- 
velop and  conserve  our  existing  resources, 
the  Congress  has  proved  Itself  concerned 


with  the  short-term  problem  and  began 
looking  ahead  to  the  future. 

TTie  Congress  has  enacted  year-round 
daylight  savings  time  legislation  which  Is 
estimated  to  conserve  2  to  3  percent  of 
our  energy  To  put  this  figure  In  perspec- 
tive. It  might  be  noted  that  It  Is  estimated 
that  energy  usage  for  agriculture 
amounts  to  only  3  percent  of  the  energy 
consumed  each  year. 

Cities  must  develop  more  efflclent 
mass  tranalt  systems  to  serve  the  needs 
of  their  suburban  commuters  as  well  as 
those  wh'->  r«^ldt'  w.  the  I'ltiea  ThLs  may 
reqxiire  additional  funding  from  the  Coii- 
gresp  but  would  be  a  valid  mvestraent 
saving  th.-Wisands  of  .gallons  of  fuel  dally 

We  arp  presently  approving  legislation 
which  would  relax  or  suspend  clean  air 
standards  so  that  powerpiar.ts  can  bum 
coal  even  If  they  do  not  have  special 
emission  cleanup  r^-^terrj^  This  same  bill 
would  also  te.mporarlly  suspend  the  re- 
quirement for  amission  control  devices  on 
new  autotnobtles  which  have  been  shown 
tu  de<  reaae  the  efficiency  or  tne  gEks  mile- 
age We  .are  aLso  giving  the  President  the 
authority  to  establish  55-mlle-per-hour 
speed  Umit-i^  on  Federal  highways 

In  'considering  the  new  tax  reform  bin 
it  Is  aimo«t  -ertalr.  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  give  some  time  to 


considering  proposals  to  again  raise  the 

oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance  which 
was  reduced  in  the  1969  act  and  to  allow 
other  tax  incentives  for  nil  explorations. 
The  F*re8ident  has  propo«»'d  legislation  to 
extend  investment  tax  crean  provisions 
to  the  oil  and  gas  Indu-stnes  through  a 
7-percent  credit  on  unsucces.sful  wells 
and  a  12-percent  credit  on  successful 
wells 

At  this  time,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Congress  has  not  taken  any  action  to 
raise  gasoKne  taxes,  or  ration  ga.<«llne. 
although  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  does 
Kive  the  President  the  authority  to  set 
up  a  rationing  program. 

In  Aprtl  of  thLs  year,  the  Congre.<;.s 
added  a  section  to  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation .\ct  which  gave  the  President  the 
:,.>cretionar>-  authority  to  dLstrlbute  pe- 
troleimi  products  Under  these  pro- 
visions the  President  announced  a  vol- 
untary allocation  program  which  was  In 
''fTect  until  November  1.  He  later  Judged 
thLs  program  Ineffective  and  a  manda- 
tory system  of  allocations  went  Into  ef- 
fect In  November  Unfortunately,  at  this 
time  there  was  Inaufllclent  staff  to  ad- 
minister and  carry  out  the  allocations 
and  It  wri.";  predicted  that  It  would  take 
60  to  90  days  lo  establish  such  an  opera- 
tion. 
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Under  thi.";  f  i-st  mandatorr  program, 
no  prlonues  were  estabUshed — hospitals 

and  merry -go- rounds  were  rated  at  the 
iMDe  lev^l  of  Importance 
IllBi.  when  farmers  ran  out  of  fuel 

trying  to  get  thfir  croixs  out  of  Lhelr 
field  In  the  mld.st  of  the  fail  harvest,  and 
buses  necessary  frr  niaf^s  iran.si;  could 
no  longer  get  oil  from  their  suppliers,  re- 
visions  were  Hiade  placing  Uie>e  uidas- 
trtos  Intf)  a  top  priority  category  Fann- 
ers were  allnwetl  lo  txjrrow  tmmedlatfily 
against  their  r.ext  year's  fuel  allocation 
while  wHltliig  fnr  requests  for  additional 
fuel  to  be  pr" »  e.vsed 

The  allocation  proRram  wr.s  rfvelved 
on  November  27  aiid  again  on  December 
13.  Under  the  new  pr<)VX)sed  regulations 
which  are  t"  ko  into  eftert  on  Decem- 
ber 27.  emfrgenry  service*;  fuel  produc- 
tion rnjbllc  pas.senger  tran.spi7rtatloD 
and  ag'-iculture  are  in  a  h"st  priority 
catev'  :>  '  >r  ali>x;aLlon  of  ga.sollne  and 
are  tij  re<-eive  100  percent  of  lhelr  current 
requirements  Business  ujses,  Ir.cluding 
nonprofit  C>t)verT-;ment  users,  are  allo- 
cated 100  percent  of  their  1*72  iLse  All 
otber  users  are  allocated  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  their  1 972  um; 

Por  the  purpc«e  of  Eillocat!:,g  middle 
distillate  fuels.  Including  dlesel  fuels, 
fuel  production  and  public  pa-ssenger 
transportation  are  X^o  receive  100  per- 
cent of  their  current  requirements  Vital 
community  .servicer  and  medical,  dental 
and  nursing  services  are  allocated  110 
percent  of  their  1972  u.se 

In  the  second  priority  category,  those 
Involved  In  Indu.'^trlal  and  manufactur- 
ing, food  pnxluctlon  and  processing  and 
cargo,  frfitfht  and  mall  haulii.K  are  to 
receive    110   percent   of   their   1972   u.se. 

All  other  u,'^er':.  excluding  aviation  are 
•to  receive  100  percent  of  their  1972  vise. 

THI    EKIEGT    Otrn.OOK 

With  a  policy  of  equal  .sacrifice  being 
practiced  by  all  -American.';,  no  one  should 
go  cold  this  winter  or  next  By  giving 
up  a  little,  we  can  save  a  lot.  However,  we 
miist  look  beyond  the  present  crisis  to 
develop  the  energy  resources  of  this 
country  In  order  to  insure  ene.-gy  self- 
sufflclency  In  the  long  term  With  our 
resources  and  highly  -advanced  .^^hno- 
loglcal  know-how,  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
subfitantlally  lncrea.se  our  energy  output 
in  the  years  ahead  as  well  as  develop- 
ing better  methods  of  conserving  and 
aslng  the  energy  we  already  have 

What  are  some  of  these  forms  of  energy 
that  we  need  to  develop? 

ruAI,       Om    MOST    AKTTNDANT   RISOrRCI 

Coal  Is  our  most  abundant  energy  re- 
source and  supplies  are  adequate  to  last 
hundred."!,  even  thousands  of  years.  Coal 
Is  our  most  abundant  fossil  fuel  account- 
ing for  73  percent  of  the  total  recover- 
able fossil  fuels  In  the  Nation,  It  was  coal 
we  turned  to  over  a  century  ago.  when 
we  began  to  fear  we  were  exhausting  our 
wood  supply.  However,  coal  cannot  be 
used  to  bum  In  automobiles  and  air- 
planes, it  Is  heavy  and  Inconvenient  and 
It  Is  a  "dirty  fuel."  some  types  of  which 
are  prohibited  by  envlroiunental  restric- 
tions in  some  States. 

We  are  now  close  to  developing  meth- 
ods of  gasifying  and  liquefying  coal. 
The  Russians  have  offered  to  share  their 


method  of  obtalnlni?  r.aturai  ga."-  f.rom 
coal  and  the  Bnttsh  have  found  a  way  of 
manufacturing  a  substitute  natural  gas 
U)  help  fight  the  current  fuel  shortage 

As  we  have  mentioned  above,  environ- 
mental restrictions  are  being  terapo- 
ranly  susi)ended  m  order  to  aJlow  power- 
plants  to  bum  high  sulfur  coal  without 
emission  control  devices.  We  miost  work 
to  develop  eflSclent,  moderately  priced 
pollution  control  mechanisms  so  that  we 
can  use  this  fuel  without  threatening  our 
atmosphere, 

on.:    LOOKING   roE   niw   scijscts 

This  country  u.ses  18  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day  Increasing'  at  it?  present  rate, 
we  could  require  as  much  as  50  percent 
more  by  198C.  It  is  this  increase  that  we 
are  going  to  iiave  trouble  flnalrig 

However,  this  country  ha.^  a  great  un- 
tapped wealUi  of  ^;i]  a:.d  natural  gas  b'- 
Ing  under  iu>  costal  waters  It  is  esti- 
mated that  under  the  Atlantic  Conti- 
nental Shelf  from  Cape  Hattera?  to 
Canada  within  1 00  miles  of  the  shoreline 
and  600  feet  of  the  .surface,  there  are  46 
bllhon  barrels  of  oil  and  228  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  And,  thlf  is  just  one 
small  p<jrtion  of  our  coastline.  Of  Amer- 
ica s  total  Continental  Shelf  of  19  mil- 
lion square  miles,  only  about  1  percent 
has  been  tested  for  gas  and  oU  to  date. 

Admittedly,  It  costs  more  to  drill  off- 
'^^hore  for  g&s  and  oil  than  onshore,  but 
experts  tell  us  that  the  US  continental 
shelf  Is  the  most  viable  area  for  meetl,-g 
U.S.  energy  needs  ;n  the  next  5  to  10 
years. 

Another  big  boost  Uj  our  oil  supply 
which  is  obtainable  wllliin  the  next  S 
years,  is  the  2  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  which  we  expect  to  flow  through  the 
Alaskan  pipehne  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  to  the  port  of  Valde*  on  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska.  From  this  port  it  will  be  ship- 
ped by  tanker  to  oUier  States.  Author- 
ization of  this  pipeline  v^-as  held  up  lor 
several  \ears  because  of  environmental 
arguments,  but  these  were  resolved  this 
summer  and  the  pipehne  .should  be  op- 
erational by  1977. 

SHALS  on.:  CONVKBTLVC  iOCKJi  TO  TTTKL 

In  1971,  the  Congress  began  to  look 
.seriously  at  the  possibilities  of  obtaining 
oil  from  the  shale  deposits  In  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  It  is  estimated  that 
with  existing  technology-  and  appropri- 
ate lnve.stment  funds  available,  we  could 
!)e  producing  an  output  of  2  million  bar- 
.'^Is  a  day  from  this  source  within  the 
next  4  or  5  years  Strict  envlrormiental 
regulations  should  be  put  on  this  process 
which  requires  the  stripping  of  rock 
layers  to  extract  the  oU  which  can  be 
converted  Into  a  form  of  synthetic  oil 
low  In  sulphur  content  called  kerogen. 
In  late  1973,  the  Department  of  Interior 
began  a  program  offering  leases  of  these 
lands  for  sale  and  development. 

NATTTRAl.  CAS:    tTNDDITAPPTKD  ANT)  OVr*MCXTl.ATKD 

In  1920.  natural  gas  consumption  was 
less  than  a  trillion  cubic  feet.  In  1970,  it 
was  22  trillion  and  is  expected  to  rise 
to  32  trillion  in  1980.  Qas  is  the  cleanest 
of  all  oiu-  fossil  fuels  and  Its  use  has 
skyrocketed  with  the  passage  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act. 

As  is  mentioned  above,  trillions  of 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  lies  imtapped 


below  our  Continental  Shelfs  However, 
r-eg'oiation  of  ilie  price  of  natural  gas  at 
the  wellhead  has  discouraged  production 
of  it  In  this  country  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  regulates  the  price  of  inter- 
state gas,  but  not  Intrastate  gas.  This  hfl« 
resulted  in  a  large  price  difference  in  in- 
terstate and  intrastate  ga£  and  conse- 
quently a  drying  up  of  gas  supplies  in 
the  Interstate  market.  If  this  price  dif- 
ferential is  abolished,  more  gas  would 
Sow  into  Interstate  sales  And,  altho'ugh 
prices  in  some  places  might  rise,  it  v^ould 
still  be  cheaper  tnan  importing  gas. 

13J5CTEICAL    PO»TEK       t     SECONDAJIT 

sotmcx  or  encegt 

Electricity  is  not  a  primary  source  of 
energy,  but  is  produced  from  other  en- 
ergy sources  About  one-thl.-d  of  the  elec- 
tricity used  in  the  United  States  is  for 
residential  purposes  and  the  other  two- 
thL'-ds  for  industrial  use 

The  discoverj-  and  harnessing  of  elec- 
tricity has  been  responsible  for  the  crea- 
tion of  many  of  our  modem  conveniences 
and  appliances.  However,  since  it  Is  not 
a  primary  source  of  energy,  it  is  not  as 
efflclent  as  direct  use  of  gas,  for  example. 
to  heat  a  home. 

Electricity  Is  produced  from  all  of  the 
prlmap.-  sources  of  energy — coal,  oil,  na- 
tural gas,  hydro,  geothermal,  and  nu- 
clear. By  Increastjig  production  of  any 
one  of  these  elements,  Increase  in  the 
output  of  electricity  can  result.  Hydro- 
eiectnc  power  provides  5  percent  of  our 
current  energy  needs  and  about  15  per- 
cent of  our  electricity  It  is  our  cleanest 
and  cheape,'~t  source  of  energy  and  re- 
search for  development  and  further  use 
)f  hydroelectric  power  should  be  mten- 
sified. 

iEOTHIB.VAl.       ENE»GT    FEOM    THE    EABTH'S   OOK« 

In  1970,  Congress  passed  the  Ge^nther- 
mal  Steam  Act  of  1970  which  allows  the 
Ui3,  Department  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
leases  for  the  drilling  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy This  energy  is  essentiaj  heat  from 
the  Earth  s  core  which  may  he  recovered 
either  as  steam  or  hot  water  and  which 
.may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest, 
cleanest,  and  most  lasting  supplies  of 
energy  in  the  future  Althous*  we  have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  this  source 
m  the  United  States,  in  Italy  it  has 
been  used  for  70  years 

NTTCUlAl:     ANOTHn    TTArTT\~L    VSl     OF    TFTK 

ATOM 

Although  we  have  known  almost  from 
its  birth  that  nuclear  energy  could  be 
used  for  production  of  electricity,  nu- 
clear energy  production  still  accounts 
for  only  about  1  percent  of  our  energy 
demands. 

We  think  of  nuclear  energy  In  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  bombs,  but 
Its  power  has  been  harnessed  and  applied 
in  medicine,  agriculture,  desalting  sea 
water,  oceanographic  exploration,  nu- 
clear ship  propulsion,  and  development  of 
nuclear  exploslvee  for  massfre  earth 
moving  projects. 

The  main  force  heading  us  back  in  all- 
out  development  of  this  abimdant  source 
is  a  timidity  of  this  country  to  accept 
this  type  of  power.  Some  questtoos  still 
do  exist  In  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the 
safety  of  this  source  and  of  its  effects 
on  our  environment. 
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The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  must 

ooncentrate  Its  study  on  the  safety  o/ 
the  production  of  this  energy.  We  must 
know  for  certain  whether  or  not  produc- 
tion o/  this  source  oX  electncjly  can  re- 
sult In  harmiuJ  aide  effects  oT  leaks.  IX 
It  is  safe,  we  should  move  headloc«  Into 
this  field. 

Currently  there  are  two  nuclear  power- 
plants  under  construction  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  with  the  flrst  one  sciieduied 
for  compleUon  In  1974  .\5  of  June  30. 
1973,  there  were  only  34  operahle  plants 
In  this  country  and  57  under  construc- 
tion, only  17  of  which  are  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

SOLA*  kmebct:   powxx  rtoit.  93  khjjqm 

mUS    4WAT 

In  the  use  of  energy  from  the  »un  lies 
one  of  our  most  exciting  new  sources  of 
power.  Some  societies  have  known  for 
a«es  that  by  using  Its  reflecUons,  the  sun 
can  be  an  effective  hot  water  heater  or 
by  careful  architectural  techniques,  the 
sun's  energy  can  be  drawn  into  the  wails 
of  buildings  and  concentrated  to  pre- 
serve the  heat.  Our  technological  society 
should  have  the  knowledge  to  develop 
this  source  efficiently.  Legiilatlon  and 
funding  to  encourage  development  In  this 
field  has  been  little  up  to  this  point. 
However,  there  Is  a  move  on  to  speed  up 
our  research  and  development  of  this 
virtually  Hmif.l<»««  source. 

C01tC3.CSX0N 

The  prospect  for  the  near  future,  then. 
U  one  of  very  tight  supply.  And  for  a  Na- 
tion which  has  become  accustomed  to 
cheap,  plentiful  fuel  of  all  types,  the 
change  will  not  be  easy.  We  must  stop 
wasting  our  limited  energy  resources ;  the 
light  in  the  empty  room  will  have  to  be 
turned  olT.  But  for  the  crisis  merely 
tnmming  the  fat  wUl  not  be  enough. 
The  effects  on  the  individual  citizen  and 
consumer  will  range  from  inconvenience 
for  all.  to  loss  of  income  jobs  for  some. 

There  Is  a  strong  relationship  between 
•Jaese  two  effects  because  in  a  very  con- 
.■rete  serse  when  we  taJte  some  of  the 
□urdeu  ourselves,  we  a.-e  lessening  It  for 
everybody  eL>e.  The  energy  .saved  by  dial- 
ing down  the  heat  >.-an  help  assure  ade- 
quate heat  for  ail.  The  automobile  trl.-. 
•-djter.  in  a  carpooi.  or  by  bus  or  not 
taken  at  all.  will  leave  tiiat  much  more 
gasoline  for  the  necessary  tran^portaaon 
of  people  and  goods. 

The  voluntary  reduction  of  energy 
consumption  cry  the  .Vmerlcan  people  has 
resulted  In  a  50 -percent  drop  In  the  use 
of  petroleum.  But  because  the  market 
operates  Luefflclently  In  a  shortage  situ- 
ation, some  sort  of  G<ivern.Tient  Interven- 
Uon  *-Hl  be  necessar-/  The  extent  of  that 
Intervention  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  the  crisis  and  this  In  tu.-n  la  deter- 
mined b'.-  how  much  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
Is  saved  volunu.-.ly  Oovemment  control 
of  the  energy  ma.-ket  by  allocation,  or 
regulated  price,  or  rationing,  is  not  an 
Initial  tool  for  solving  the  problem:  It 
is  simply  a  last  resort  Por  when  It  be- 
comes neceasarr  the  Federal  Oovemment 
canno«  shirk  lu  responslbtlltr  to  keep  the 
economy  productive  and  to  e<juallze  the 
burden  on  ever:,  citizen 

What  win  be  required  throughout  the 
country  Is  cooperation  with  the  volun- 
tary cutbacks  and  cooperation  and  pa- 


tience with  the  regulatory  apparatus 
that  is  eventuaiiy  sei  up.  I  believe  It  will 
be  forthcoming  In  tht  thirties  and 
forties  the  American  people  faced  the 
problem  of  severe  economic  dlalocatloii> 
wlth  a  slnglemlnded.nesfi  of  purpose,  and 
the  Nation  recovered.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  a  war  or  already  formed  breadlines 
In  order  to  find  the  necessary  national 
will  The  crisis  is  real,  but  the  solution 
at  this  point  Is  only  one  of  sharing  The 
crisis  will  be  met. 


A    PEILFECT    ATTENDANCE    AND 
VOTINO  RECORD 

The  8PE.-KKER  Under  a  pre^i.Tus  orde.'- 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi Mr  WHiTTrw*  Is  recognized  for 
10  mlnu'.«s 

Mr.  WHrrTEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.^  of  Rep- 
r".senutivcs  dlsclope  that  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  Rep- 
resentative VVnLi.*M  H  Natcher.  still 
holds  a  perfect  attendance  and  voting 
record.  During  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  so  far  we  have  had  717  rollcaDs 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 

We  aH  recognl2<-  that  Bill  NATTHia  Is 
without  peer  as  a  pref^lding  officer  One  of 
the  ablest  Members  of  Conpress,  he  not 
only  renders  outstanding  service  to  the 
people  of  his  district,  State,  and  Nation. 
but  his  consistent  attendance  to  his  Job 
is  perhaps  not  equaled  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

Representative  Natchxr  has  never 
missed  a  day  since  he  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Con«reM.  and  he  has  never  missed 
a  roUcall  vote  since  he  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber. He  was  sworn  In  as  a  Memfcier  of 
Congress  on  January  6.  1954,  and  during 
the  flrst  19-year  period  of  his  service 
which  was  concluded  on  December  31, 
1972,  3.033  roUcall  votes  on  legLslatlcn 
were  held  and,  Mr  Speaker,  when  you 
add  534  roUcall  votes  on  leglslaUon  up 
to  this  date  you  have  a  total  of  3  567 
During  this  period  of  time  If  the  quorum 
calls  were  added,  you  would  find  that 
he  was  present  and  answered  to  his  name 
well  over  4jSO0  times. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  Bill  Natch- 
EK  knows  full  well  that  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  missed  a  day  in  Congress  or  a 
roUcaU  vote  Is  not  the  sole  test  of  a  good 
RepresentaUve.  but,  Mr  Speaker.  I  know 
that  he  definitely  is  of  the  opinion  that 
each  Member  should  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  each  issue  I  have  sdways  be- 
lieved this  myself  and  I  know  that  this 
Is  the  main  reason  wh>'  Bill  Natchek 
:s  proud  of  the  record  that  he  has  estab- 
lished. 

-Mr  Speaker,  according  to  iaforma- 
t.jn  submitted  to  me.  if  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  were  to  check  the  records  back  to 
March  4.  1789.  which  was  the  opening 
day  of  the  first  session  of  Uie  First  Con- 
gress, which  met  In  the  city  of  New  York. 
he  would  find  that  no  Member  has 
served  In  either  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  or  in  the  Senate  of  the  Umted 
States  who  has  nad  a  comparable  record. 
We  have  a  great  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  have  ex- 
cellent records  and  the  same  applies  to 
a  number  of  Members  In  the  U  3  Sen- 
ate   but    Mr     Speaker,    Bn.L    Natchm's 


record  is  a  perfect  record  since  he  has 
never  mi.«v.,ed  a  vote  or  a  day  since  he  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  Congress 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gres.';  I  have  nmintained  an  exctUent  at- 
teudarice  and  voting  re<^-ord  al!  down 
tiiroigh  the  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propnatioiLs    serni.g    on   tJiree   subcom- 
imttees— chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
■  n  ARriculture.  Ennronmental  and  Con- 
sumer   ProU'Ction.    Defense    Appropria- 
tions 8ub<ommUtee   and   Public   Works 
Appropriations    Subcommittee,    I    know 
'hat  It  makes  it  e.xceedlngly  diificult  for 
a  Member  to  have  the  kind  of  a  voting 
record   that    Bill    Naichir    has   estab- 
lished   He   and   I  ha%e  served   tosrether 
on    the   Subcommittee    on    Agriculture, 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Pro  lee 'Jon 
now  for  a  period  of  19  years  Mr.  Natcher 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  I  am  chairman  of  19  years  ago. 
He  also  serves  on  three  subcommittees 
on    the   Committee    on   Appropriations, 
chairman   of   the   District  of   Columbia 
Budget    Subcommlitee.    Agriculture- En- 
vironmental   and    Consumer    Protection 
Subcommittee,  and  Labor-Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Subconmilttee 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bn.L  Natchtr  and  I  have 
been  close  friends  all  down  through  the 
years  and  we  have  worked  on  a  great 
many  matters  together  He  has  worked 
■»,nth  me  at  all  times  on  all  agricultural 
programs  and  programs  that  produce 
benefits  to  th-^  American  farmer  Mr 
Natcher  and  I  agree  that  the  American 
farmer  knows  how  to  produce  and  in 
every  emergency  wlien  called  upon  has 
produced  the  food  anJ  tibt-r  to  take  care 
of  our  people,  and  in  many  instances  has 
produced  adequate  supplies  for  assis- 
tance programs  to  free  countries  around 
the  world  who  were  in  need.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  know  that  Bill  Natcher  agrees  with  me 
when  I  say  that  each  year  It  becomes 
more  difficult  to  maintain  a  .sound  agri- 
cultural economy  due  to  Increased  costs 
m  labor,  equipment,  and  the  high  cost 
per  acre  of  good  farmland.  We  have  al- 
ways agreed  that  the  American  farmer 
Is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  our  national 
Income, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  record  established  by 
my  friend.  Bill  Natcher,  l5  one  that  he 
and  his  people  can  be  proud  of  and  it  Is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  call  this  record 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 


CONSERVATION  OP  ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Ckoniwj  U  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes 

Mr  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Leon 
Bablouzian  of  Newtonvilie.  Mass..  re- 
cently wrote  to  me  about  the  urgent 
need  to  conserve  energy  by  reducing  the 
oil  waste.  His  letter  began: 

I  ihfciik  you  for  darotLng  your  T«lu*i>le 
time  to  %  vfcluAble  cauM.  I  hope  wa  will 
achieve  o\it  go»J  Sy  working  together 

One  otl  expert  nld  one-third  oT  idl  fuel 
oU  we  uie  ta  weeted.  but  he  did  not  elabo- 
r»te  how  'ud  redu.-*  the  one-third  to  one- 
quarter  WMte  or  leas. 

Mr  Babloutlan  does  offer  suggestions 
to  cut  the  Inefficiency,  which  I  feel  are 
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worthy  of  consideration  and  Implemen- 
tation by  all  of  us.  They  are : 

1.  SmlI  til  s*co&d*ry  le^ka  into  the  furnace 
and  stack  pipe; 

2.  ClAan  furnace  aurfacc  from  aoot  and 
smoke  to  Increase  tbe  heat  ahsorptlon  effi- 
ciency; 

3.  Cb&nge  the  noKsle  and  oU  filter  every 
ye»r, 

4  on  pump  must  have  Its  specified  PSI 
for    a   fine   atomlzatlon   of   tiie   fuel   oil; 

5  Stack  temperature  should  not  t>e  over 
550-7CX)"  P  net    (If  less  better;, 

S,  Smoke  rating  must  be  0-1  or  0-3  on 
:he  filter  Indicator; 

7.  Negative  draft  or  updra,ft  at  the  breech- 
ing must  be  0,06"  to  0  07  '  aod  over  the  fire 
O.Oi"  of  H,0  column,  and 

8.  Carbon  dloilde  (CO.)  aivalyzer  must  read 
or  Indicate  8-13%  CO, 

Bx&mple  A  burner  with  a  3GPH  capacity 
noeele  and  6%  COi  at  700'  F  net  stack  tem- 
peraiure  wUl  have  SO'v  combustion  efficiency 
and  40%  heat  loss 

If  we  Increase  CO,  to  10%  and  reduce  the 
stack  temperattire  to  650'  P  net  by  adjusting 
the  above  mentioned  conditions  the  combus- 
tion efflclency  will  Increase  to  77%  and  beat 
i068  will  decrease  to  33%:  a  saving  of  17% 
in  fuel  consumption.  It  is  poesibie  to  in- 
crease the  combirstlon  efUclency  to  80-86%. 

Mr.  Bablouzian 's  suggestions  are  ex- 
tremely appropriate  as  New  Elngland- 
ers — suid  the  rest  of  the  Nation— face 
the  current  fuel  shortage  this  winter.  It 
is  estimated  that  oil  burners  bum  at  40 
to  50  percent  efflclency;  If  we  can  In- 
crease that  efflclency  to  Just  80  percent, 
we  can  save  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
the  energy  burned. 

I  hope  we  can  all  work  together  to 
conserve  as  much  energy  as  we  possibly 
can  to  le.ssen  the  severity  of  this  winter. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  declares 
the  HoiLse  m  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair.  The  bells  will  be  rimg  15 
minutes  prior  to  the  reconvening  of  the 
House. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  33  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  In  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 


APTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
9  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numtjered  6,  10.  13. 
14,  and  16  and  that  the  Senate  recedes 
from  lt«  amendment  numbered  15  to  a 
bUl  of  the  House  of  the  following  title- 

H.R.  11373  An  act  to  conserve  energy  on 
the  Nation's  highways 

The  mes-sage  al.'o  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  of  the  following 
tlUe: 

HJt.  lOSll,  An  act  to  amend  section  164 
of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973  re- 
lating to  financial  assistance  agreements. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.  aai.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act, 


PROVXDINQ  FOR  AGREEING  TO  SEN- 
ATE AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE 
AMENDMENT  WITH  AN  AMEND- 
MENT TO  AMEND  6,  921.  WILD  AND 
SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
House  resolution  'H.  Res.  759"'  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill 
S.  921,  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  with  a  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendment  thereto,  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a^  follows : 
H.  Res.  759 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  t.be  bill  S  931. 
with  the  Sen&te  smeodment  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  be.  and  the  same  Is 
hereby,  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  to  the 
end  that  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
iiouse  amendment  be,  and  the  same  Is 
hereby,  agreed  to  with  an  amendmient  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
text  of  the  bill  H.R.  13138. 

(The  text  of  HJl.  12128  follows:) 

TZTLB    I CNXKCT    KICXXGENCT    AUTHOBTriES 

Skc.  100.  Sho«t  Tin^ 

Titles  I.  n.  and  m  of  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Energy  Smergency  Act". 

8«C.     101,    FtKnlNGa    AND    PUK^OSKS 

(a)(i)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that — 

(Al  ahort&^s  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil.  and  refined  f)etroieum  products  caused 
by  InsufBclent  domestic  refining  capacity,  in- 
adequate domestic  production,  envlronmen- 
ttil  constraints,  and  the  unavallabUlty  of  Im- 
ports sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic  demand, 
now  exist: 

iB)  such  shortages  hare  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dislocations  and 
hardships; 

(C)  such  shortages  and  dislocations  Jeop- 
ardize the  normal  flew  of  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  and  constitute  an  energy 
emergency  which  can  be  averted  or  mini- 
mized most  efficiently  and  effectively 
through  prompt  action  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Goveriunent; 

(D)  disruptions  In  the  availability  of  Im- 
ported energy  suppUea,  particularly  crude 
oU  and  petroleum  products,  poee  a  serious 
rUk  to  national  security,  ecooomlc  well-being, 
and  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

lE)  because  of  the  diversity  of  conditions. 
climate,  and  available  fuel  mix  In  dlSerent 
areas  of  the  Nation,  a  primary  governmental 
responsibility  for  developing  and  enforcing 
energy  emergency  measures  lies  with  tba 
States  and  with  the  local  goverrjneuts  of 
major  metropolitan  areas  acting  In  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  and 

(T)  the  protection  and  foatertng  of  com- 
petition ai^d  the  prevention  of  anticompeti- 
tive practices  and  eJTects  are  vital  during  the 
energy  emerjfencv 

(3)  On  the  baal«  of  the  determinations 
specified  In  subparagraphs  ( K)  throtiph  (F) 
of  paragraph  (11  of  this  siibaectlor..  the  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  that  current  and  Imminent 
fuel  shortages  hare  created  a  nationwide 
energy  emergency. 


(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  call  for 
proposals  for  energy  emergency  rationing 
and  conservation  measurvs  and  to  authorize 
specific  temporary  emergency  actions  to  be 
exercised,  subject  to  congressional  review 
amd  right  of  approval  or  disapproval,  to  as- 
sure that  the  essential  needs  of  the  tlnlt«d 
States  for  fuels  will  be  met  In  a  manner 
which,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable:  (1) 
is  consistent  with  existing  national  commit- 
ments to  protect  and  Improve  the  environ- 
ment, I  3)  minimizes  any  adverse  Impact  on 
employment;  (3)  provides  for  equitable 
treatment  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy;  (4) 
maintains  vita!  8er\-lces  necessary  to  health, 
safety,  and  public  welfare:  and  (6)  Insures 
against  anticompetitive  practices  and  effects 
and  preservea,  enhances,  and  facilitates  com- 
jjetltlon  In  the  development,  production, 
transportation,  distribution,  and  marketing 
of  energy  resources. 
Sec   103,  DrriNmoNS 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  The  term  "petroleum  product"  means 
crude  oU.  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  (as  defined  In  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act  of  1973). 

(3)  The  term  "United  SUtes"  when  used 
In  the  geographical  sense  means  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States, 

(4)  The  term  "Admlr^lstrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Elnergy  Emer- 
gency Administration. 

Sic.    103,    Ftderal    Eneect    EMxacxMCT    Ad- 
ministration. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  until  May 
15,  1975.  unless  superseded  prior  to  that 
date  by  law,  a  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration which  shall  be  temporary  and 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Federal  Energy  Elmer- 
gency  Administrator,  vcho  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  FYesldent  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  *he  Senate  Vacancies  Ir.  the  office 
of  Administrator  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  t.>:e  original  appointment. 

(b)  TTie  Administrator  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  n  of  the 
Executive  Schedvjie  Subject  to  the  Civil 
Service  and  Classification  provisions  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code  the  Administrator 
may  employ  such  personnel  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 

(c)  Effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Administrator  flrst  tates  office  (or,  If  later, 
on  Janu$u-y  1.  1974#.  all  functions,  powers 
and  duties  of  the  President  under  sections 
4,  5,  6,  and  9  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
AUocatlon  Act  of  1973  las  amei^ded  by  this 
Act),  and  of  any  officer,  department  agency 
or  State  (or  officer  therco'i  under  such  sec- 
tions (other  than  functions  vested  by  section 
8  of  such  Act  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Aiitltrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice),  are 
transferred  to  the  .Administrator  All  per^in- 
nel  property  records,  obligations,  and  com- 
mitments used  primarily  with  respect  to 
functions  tmnsferred  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator 

Sec  104.  Ent>-Ust  RArroKTNc 

Section  4  of  the  Emerpency  Petrolet:m  Al- 
location Art  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(hWl>  The  President  may  promulpate  a 
rule  which  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ulation under  atibsectlon  (ai  and  which 
shall  proTi-r  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  8\i^!*K^lon  (b).  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  •imfmum  for  the  rmtlontng  and 
orderlne  of  moritlea  among  classes  of  end- 
uisers  of  cr^'de  oil.  ref-l^ual  fuel  oH.  or  any 
refined  petmieum  product,  and  for  the  as- 
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si^iuneLit  to  ecd-ujer*  oi  »\xcix  products  ol 
nc^ita,  and  artdeooe  of  such  rl^ts,  euUtllog 
'whem  lo  otJtaia  such  producu  in  precedexioe 
to  atber  clAsaea  oX  ezul-uasra  not  similarly 
enttuad. 

"(3)  Tb«  rule  under  this  rutiaectlan  shall 
tAkB  effect  only  IT  the  Prealdent  Inds  that, 
without  such  rule,  all  other  practicable  ^nrf 
authorized  methods  to  limit  ener^or  riomanrt 
will  not  achieve  the  objectives  ai  section 
4(b)  of  this  Act  and  ot  th«  Snergy  Kznar- 
gaucy  Act. 

"(31  The  President  shall,  by  order  ir. 
furtherance  of  the  rule  authori«ed  purruant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  coa- 
alsteut  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
in  subsectkxi  t  b )  of  this  section,  cause  such 
adjuctmenta  in  the  aUocatlons  made  pur- 
suant to  the  regulation  under  suhaecUoc 
I  a)  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

■■(4)  The  President  ahaU  provide  for  pro- 
cedures by  which  any  end-user  of  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  otl  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  which  pnorlttes  and  entitlements 
are  established  under  parajfraph  i  1 )  of  this 
subsection  may  petition  for  review  and  re- 
claaatflcatlon  or  modification  of  any  deter- 
mlr^atlon  made  under  such  paragraph  with 
respect  to  his  rationing  priority  or  entitle- 
ment. Such  procedures  may  Include  pnx»- 
dures  »-1th  respect  to  such  local  boards  as 
may  be  authorized  to  carry  out  functions 
under  this  subsection  pvirsuant  to  section  122 
of  the  Energy  Kmergvncy  Act. 

"(5)  No  rule  or  order  under  this  section 
may  Impose  any  tax  or  user  fee.  or  provide  for 
a  credit  or  deduction  In  computing  any  tax." 
Sac.  106    SxxBCT  CouarmvATioN  Pu^ns. 

<a)(l)(A)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  promulgate  by  regulation  one  or  more  en- 
ergy conservauon  plans  In  accord  with  this 
section  which  shall  be  designed  (together 
with  actions  taken  and  proposed  to  be  taken 
under  other  authority  of  this  or  other  Acts) 
to  result  In  a  reduction  of  energy  coiLsump- 
tlon  to  a  lerel  which  can  be  supplied  by 
available  energy  resources  Por  purposes  of 
Uils  section,  the  term  "energy  conservation 
plan  ■  means  a  plan  for  transportation  con- 
trols (including  but  not  limited  to  highway 
speed  limits)  or  such  other  reasonable  re- 
strtcuons  on  the  public  or  private  use  of 
energy  (including  limitations  on  energy  con- 
sumption of  bustnwes)  which  are  nrrrnisij 
to  reduce  energy  consumption  and  which  ar« 
autborlzad  by  this  Act. 

iB)  No  energy  conservation  plan  promul- 
gated by  r«gulatioo  under  this  section  may 
tznpoee  rationing  or  any  tax  or  user  fee,  or 
pro^flde  for  a  credit  or  deduction  In  com- 
ptittng  any  tax 

'2'^  *D  energy  ooneeiiaUon  plan  shall  be- 
come effpcttre  as  prorlded  for  in  tubeectton 
(bi  8'ich  a  plan  shall  apply  in  each  State, 
eicecrt  as  otherwise  pnTvldad  In  an  exemption 
granted  pursuant  to  the  plan  m  rasse  wtteiv 
a  oomparsble  State  or  local  program  la  In 
eflaet.  or  where  the  Administrator  finds  spe- 
etel  etrc'uustances  exist. 

'31  An  energy  conservation  plan  may  not 
deal  with  more  than  one  logically  consistent 
sabtect  matter 

'4)  An  amendment  to  an  energy  cnaserra- 
tion  plan.  If  It  has  atgntflcant  snbstantlv* 
effect.  Shan  be  tranamntad  to  rimgiiw  and 
•hall  be  effecave  only  in  accordance  with 
•ubsectioo  <b)  Any  amendment  which  does 
am  have  stgniflcaat  substantive  sfleet  and 
a^T  res^taelon  if  a  plan  may  be  made  effec- 
'-'»•  :n  accordance  with  section  5M  ot  title 
I    rmtad  states  CoOja 

1 5)  Sub)ect  to  «ub*»ctloo(b)  /Si  provljJoa 
<rf  aa  energy  con»er-rstion  plan  shaH  remain 
In  •/fert  r  t  a  p«- od  ipeclfled  tn  tlM  plan 
an.«s  e»r..*r  -efcriaded  St  the  AdoUnlstra- 
^*  t>u:  sAAii  tssmioau  In  any  ervnt  no 
later  thao   April  I.  ir74 

(6)  U)  n*  pwpCMa  at  MUt  sulMeetloa,  Om 


term  "energy  conservation  plan"  ".^.^na  s 
plan  promulgated  by  regulation  proposed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  an 
anjendxnent  thereto  which  has  slgnlflcauit 
substantive  elTect 

(3i  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  any 
energy  conservation  plau  .  bearing  an  Iden- 
tification number)  to  each  House  of  C-un- 
gress  on  the  d*«e  on  which  it  Is  promulgated 
3i(Ai  If  an  energy  ocinaervatloa  plan  Is 
transmitted  to  CX>ngreaa  before  March  1, 
1974.  and  provides  for  an  affective  date  ear- 
ner than  March  i.  1974.  such  plan  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  provided  In  the  plan;  but 
If  either  House  of  the  Congress,  before  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  15  calendar  days  of 
contmuous  seeolon  of  Congress  after  tne  date 
on  which  such  plan  is  transmitted  to  it. 
passes  a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that 
such  House  does  not  favor  such  plan,  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  affective  on  the  date 
of  paaaage  of  such  resolution 

(Bl  If  an  energy  conservation  plan  Is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  provides 
for  an  effective  date  on  or  after  Marcb  I.  1974 
and  before  April  1,  1974.  such  plan  shall  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  IS 
calendar  days  of  continuous  ses&lon  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  such  plan  Is 
transmitted  and  the  end  of  the  15-day  p«> 
rlod.  either  House  passes  a  resolution  stating 
In  substance  that  nuch  House  does  not  favor 
such  plan 

IC\  An  eneryy  conservation  plan  proposed 
to  be  made  effective  on  or  after  April  1.  1974. 
shall  take  effect  only  If  approved  by  Act  of 
Congress. 

(4t  Por  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (S)  <rf 
this  subsection — 

(A)  continuity  of  seeslon  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  CongreM  sine  die:  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  c«rtatn  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  IS-dsy  period. 

(91  Under  provisions  contained  In  an 
energy  oonserratlon  plan,  a  provision  of  the 
plan  may  take  effect  at  a  time  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  plan  otherwise  is  effec- 
tive. 

(c)(n  This  subeectlon  Is  enacted  by 
Congress — 

(  A I  as  an  exercise  o*  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  aei\ate  and  the  House  .  r  Representa- 
Uvee.  respectively,  and  as  such  it  !s  de«ra«i 
a  part  of  the  nUee  of  each  House,  raspectively, 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  Uj  the  proce- 
dure to  be  foKowed  m  that  House  In  the 
case  of  resolutions  descr.bed  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection:  acd  it  supersedes 
otbar  roles  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
Inconsistent  therewith:  and 

(Bl  with  full  recognition  of  the  constltu- 
tlonaJ  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rulee  (so  far  aa  .-e.atlng  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  mle  of  that  Hoiise 

(3)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  subsection 
■>»««>l«tlon-  means  only  a  reeolutlon  of  either 
Houee  of  Ooagrees.  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  at  which  Is  as  f^llowi    That 

the  dose  not  favor  the  energy  oonser- 

vatloa    plan    ntunbereo    transmitted 

to  Oongreaa  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Pad  - 
eral    Energy    Emergency    Admlr.istrati^n    oc 

.    19 —    The   first   blank   space   therein 

being  flUed  with  the  name  of  the  r««?lving 
House  and  the  other  bUnk  ipac49i  -.herein 
being  appropriate: r  r.'.le'l.  but  d^«e  not  In- 
clude a  reeolutkm  which  specifies  more  than 
one  energy  conservation  plan 

(S)  A  reaolutloQ  with  respect  to  an  energv 
conservation  pUa  shall  be  referred  to  a 
oommlttee  (aad  ail  resolutions  wth  respect 
to  the  lame  pUn  ihal;  t>e  referred  to  the 
■ame  .-t^iunlltee  by  th«  Praeident  at  '.h« 
Senate  .t  the  Speaksr  )f  the  House  ol  He^ire- 
aeutaUTas.  as  the  case  may   be 

(4HA)   U  the  oommlttee  to  which  a  reeo- 


lutlon with  respect  to  an  energy  conaarva- 
tlon  plan  has  been  referred  has  not  reported 
It  at  the  end  of  5  calendar  da)-*  after  its  In- 
troduction, It  la  In  order  to  move  either  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  frnther  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
energy  oonaervstloi.  plan  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  committee 

'B)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  niadp 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  reeolntion. 
la  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported 
a  resolutinn  with  respect  to  the  .same  energy 
coi-aervatkjn  plan),  arid  debate  thereon  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  1  hour,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  thoee  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  Is  not  in  order,  and  It  is 
not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(C)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  dlsagre«d  to.  the  oiotlon  may  ni>t  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  re^>ect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respe'-t  to  the 
same  plan 

(5i  (A)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
energy  coi,servatlon  plan,  it  U  at  any  time 
thereafter  in  order  levea  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  pro.  eed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resoUition  The  motion  Is  highly  prlv- 
lleKed  and  is  not  debaUble  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  u  not  in  order,  and  it  La  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  thoee  opposing  the  resolution  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable  An 
amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  or- 
der to  move  to  recot^lder  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dlsa^eed  to 

i8i  i.Ai  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or  the 
consideration  of  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
ar.  energy  nnserva? lot.  plan,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, ahaa  be  decided  without  debate. 

iB)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
c-hair  relating  ui  the  application  of  the  rulee 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
t^vea.  as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  reeolutlon  with  respect  to  an 
energy  conservation  plan  shall  be  decMed 
without  det)ate 

Id)  (11  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
tcreateet  extent  practicable  evaluate  the  po- 
tential economic  Impacts  of  proposed  regula- 
•.>ry  and  other  actions  Including  hut  not  Um- 
•e<l  to  the  preparation  of  an  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  such  actloiiS  on — 

A  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  State  and  local 
government: 

I  B 1  vital  Industrial  sectors  of  the  economy; 
(C)   employment    by  industrial  and  trade 
sector     as    well    as    on    a   national,    regional. 
Htate.  and  local  basis: 

D)  the  economic  vitality  of  regional. 
State    and  local  areas 

E  the  availability  and  price  of  consumer 
goods  and  »frT\crt 

Fi  the  fn^**  national  product: 
Ol  oorapetition  In  all  sectors  of  induatrr. 
and 

H    small  business 

>'  The  Administrator  shall  develop  anaj- 
r»»iB  '^r  tha  »w>in-m!'-  Impact  nf  any  energy 
c<in»*rv»ti  -n  plar,  -n  Stages  or  significant 
•ert.ir»  thereof  --n-^alderlr.f  tha  Impact  on 
energy  reeo. rrea  as  fiel  and  as  feedstock  for 
Industry 
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(8)  Such  analyala  shall,  wherever  possible, 
be  made  ezpUclt  and,  to  the  extent  piscttca- 
ble.  othar  Federal  agenclM  and  acenelaa  of 
Stat«  and  local  gorenunenta  wbloh  haTe  ape- 
dal  knovledfe  and  ezpertlae  relevant  to  the 
Impact  of  proposed  regulatory  or  otber  ac- 
tions shall  be  conrulted  In  ma^ng  the 
analyala,  and  ail  Federal  agencies  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Administrator  In  prepar- 
ing such  analyBee  except  that  the  Adminis- 
trator's actions  pursuant  to  this  subaectlon 
shall  not  create  any  right  of  rwlew  or  cause 
of  action  except  aa  otherwise  exist  under 
other  provisions  of  law. 

(4)  The  Administrator,  together  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commeroe,  shall 
monitor  the  economic  Impact  of  any  energy 
actions  taken  by  the  Administrator,  and 
shall  provide  the  Congress  with  septarate  re- 
ports every  thirty  days  on  the  Impact  of 
the  energy  shortage  and  such  emergency  ac- 
tions on  employment  and  the  eooncsny. 

(e)  Any  energy  conservation  plan  which 
the  Administrator  submits  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  Include  findings  of  fact  and  a  specific 
statement  explaining  the  rationale  for  each 
provision  contained  In  such  plan. 
Sec    106    Coxi,  CoNvntsioK  awD  Aixocanoi* 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  by  order,  after  balanc- 
ing on  a  plant-by-plant  basis  the  envtron- 
mental  effects  of  use  of  coal  against  the  need 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  prohibit, 
as  Its  primary  energy  sotiroe,  the  burning  of 
natural  gas  or  jsetroleum  products  by  any 
major  fuel-burning  Installation  (Including 
any  existing  electric  powerplant)  which,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  the 
capability  and  necessary  plant  equipment  to 
burn  coal.  Any  Installation  to  which  such  an 
order  applies  shall  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  use  coal  as  provided  in  section  llBfb)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  To  the  extent  coal  sup- 
plies are  limited  to  leas  than  the  aggregate 
amount  of  coal  supplies  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  requlrenjents  of  those 
Installations  whlcJi  can  be  expected  to  use 
coal  (Including  installations  to  which  orders 
may  apply  under  this  subaectlon).  the  Ad- 
ministrator ahall  prohibit  the  use  of  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  products  for  those  Instal- 
lations where  the  tise  of  coal  will  have  the 
least  adverse  environmental  impact  A  pro- 
hibition on  use  of  natural  gas  and  p>etroleum 
products  under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  availability  of  coal.  coeJ 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  reMablllty  of  service  In  a  given  serv- 
ice area  The  Administrator  shall  require 
that  foesll- fuel -fired  electric  powerplants  In 
the  early  planning  process,  other  than  com- 
bustion gas  turbine  and  combined  cycle 
units,  be  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  using  coal  aa  a  prlmskry  ener- 
gy source  Instead  of  or  In  addition  to  other 
foesll  fuels  No  fossll-fxiel -fired  electric  pow- 
erplant may  be  required  under  this  section 
to  be  so  designed  and  constructed.  If  (li  tc 
do  so  would  result  In  an  Impairment  of  re- 
liability or  adequacy  of  service,  or  (9)  If  an 
adequate  and  reliable  supply  of  coal  Is  not 
available  and  Is  not  expected  to  be  avail- 
able In  considering  whether  to  Imptoae  a  de- 
sign and  construction  requirement  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider the  existence  and  effects  of  any  con- 
tractual commitment  for  the  constroctlon  of 
such  facilities  and  the  capability  of  the  own- 
er or  operator  to  recover  any  capital  Invert- 
nr»ent  made  as  a  result  of  the  rwn version  re- 
quirements of   this  section 

'b)    T^e   Administrator  may  bv  rule   pre- 
scribe a  system  for  allocation  of  ooal  to  uaeni 
thereof  In  order  to  attain  the  ob)ectlve8  spec- 
ified  In  this  section 
S«c    ITT  MArxaiALS  Allocatioj* 

a)    TTie    Administrator   ahall,   within   80 
days      after   the   date  of  enactment   of  this 


Act,  propose  (.1^  the  nature  of  a  proposed 
rule  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  pres- 
entation of  views)  and  publish  (and  may 
from  time  to  time  amend)  a  contingency 
plan  for  allocation  .f  supplies  of  materials 
and  equipment  necessary  for  exploration, 
production,  refining,  and  required  trans- 
portation of  energy  supplies  and  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  energy  facili- 
ties. At  such  Ume  as  he  finds  that  it  Is 
neoessary  to  put  all  or  part  of  such  plan  into 
effect,  he  shall  transmit  such  plan  or  (Mrtlon 
thereof  to  each  House  of  Congress  and  such 
plan  or  portion  thereof  Bhall  take  effect  In 
the  same  manner  as  an  energy  conservation 
plan  prescribed  under  asctlon  105  and  to 
which  section  106(b)  (3)  (B)  applies  (except 
that  such  plan  may  be  submitted  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  before  May  16.  1976) . 

(b)  SecOon  4(b)  (1)  (O)  of  the  Emergency 
Petrolemn  Allocation  Act  of  107S  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(O)  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oO  and 
refined  petroleum  products  In  such  amounts 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  exploration  for,  and  pro- 
duction or  extraction  of — 

"(1)  fuels,  and 

"(11)  minerals  essential  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Unltd  States, 

and  for  required  transportation  related 
thereto." 

Sec.  lOe.  PxnxxAi.      Actions     To      iNcsxAax 
Av&n.ABL,s  DoKksnc  PxrmoLxcnc 

SirppLiss. 

(a)  The  Administrator  may  initiate  the 
following  measures  to  supplement  domestic 
energy  suppllee  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency: 

(1)  require,  by  order  or  rule,  the  produc- 
tion of  deslganted  existing  domestic  oil- 
fields, at  their  maxlmtun  efficient  rate  of 
production,  which  is  the  maxlmtun  rate  at 
which  production  may  be  sustained  without 
detriment  to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  oil  and 
gas  under  sound  engineering  and  economic 
principles.  Such  fields  are  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  State  regula- 
tory agency.  Data  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum efficient  rate  of  production  ahall  be 
supplied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
the  State  regulatory  agency  which  deter- 
mines the  maximum  eOclent  rate  of  pro- 
duction and  by  the  operators  who  have 
drilled  wells  tn,  or  are  producing  oil  and  gas 
from  such  fields: 

(3)  require.  If  neoessary  to  meet  essential 
energy  needs,  production  of  certain  desig- 
nated existing  domestic  oilfields  at  rates  In 
excess  of  their  currently  assigned  maximum 
efficient  rates.  Fields  to  be  so  designated,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  as  to  the  Federal  lands  or  as  tc 
Federal  Interests  In  lands  under  their  respec- 
tive jurisdiction,  shall  be  those  fleJds  where 
the  types  and  quality  of  reservoirs  are  such 
as  to  permit  production  at  rates  in  excess  of 
the  currently  assigned  sustainable  maximum 
efflclent  rate  for  period  of  ninety  days  or 
more  without  excessive  risk  of  losses  In  re 
covery: 

(3)  require  the  adjustment  of  proce&slng 
operations  of  domestic  refineries  to  produce 
refined  products  In  proportions  oomniensu- 
rate  with  national  needs  and  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  section  4(b)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  AUooatlon  Act  of  1973 

(b)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authoriae  the  production  of  any 
Naval  Petroleum  Raaerve  now  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  »41  of  title  10  of  the 
United  Statee  Code 

Sec    lOe    OTHxa  AKXXotixifTa  to  thx  Emsb- 
cxNCT    PrraoLKtru    Aiiocanow 
Act  of    1973 
(a)   Section  4  of  the  teneigency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  aa  amended  by  sec- 
tion  104  of  this  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(1)  If  any  provision  of  the  regnlatlac 
under  subsection  (a)  provides  that  any  tUlo- 
catlon  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  is  to  be  based  on  tiae  of  such 
a  product  or  amounts  of  such  product  wap- 
pUed  during  a  historical  period,  the  regula- 
tion shall  contain  provisions  deelgned  to  as- 
sure that  the  historical  period  can  be  ad- 
justed (or  other  adjtistments  In  aQocattons 
can  be  made)  In  order  to  reflect  regional 
disparities  In  use,  population  growth  or  an 
lisual  factors  Influencing  use  (Including  un- 
usual changes  tn  climatic  conditions),  of 
such  oU  or  product  in  the  historical  period 
This  subsection  shall  take  effect  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act.  Adjustments  for  such  pur- 
poees  shall  take  effect  no  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Adjustments  to  reflect  p>opulatior. 
growth  shall  be  based  upon  the  most  current 
figures  available  from  the  United  Statee 
Bureau  of  the  Census  " 

(b)  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroletim  Allocatlcn  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "February  38  1975"  in  each 
case  the  term  appears  and  Inserting  In  each 
case  "May  16,  1975" 

Sxc.  no.  F*ROHiBrrTON  on  WiNorAix  F'moiTrB — 
Pkick  OoucrxG. 

(a)  (1)  The  President  ahaU  exercise  his  au- 
thMlty  under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location .Act  of  1973  and  under  the  Economic 
8tabUl2»tlon  Act  of  1970  so  aa  to  ^jeclfy 
prices  for  sales  of  petroleum  products  pro- 
duced in  or  imported  into  the  United  States, 
which  avoid  windfall  proflts  by  sellers 

(2)  Any  Interested  person,  who  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  price  (specified  under  any 
of  the  authorities  referred  to  In  paragri^h 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection )  of  petroleum  products 
permits  a  seller  thereof  any  windfall  profits, 
may  petition  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for  a  de- 
termination under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  paragraph  '  3 ) 

i3i(A)  Upon  petition  erf  any  interested 
person,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  by  rule 
determine,  after  opportunity  for  oral  presen- 
tation of  views,  data,  and  arguments, 
whether  the  price  (specified  under  any  of 
the  authorities  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  ) 
of  petroleum  product  permits  sellers  thereof 
to  receive  windfall  proflts  Upon  a  final  de- 
termination of  the  Ait<Mney  General  that 
such  price  permits  windfall  profit*  tc  be  so 
received,  it  shall  specify  a  price  for  such  sales 
which  wUl  not  permit  such  profits  to  be  re- 
ceived by  such  sellers.  After  such  a  final  4e- 
termlnatlon.  no  higher  price  may  be  speci- 
fied I  under  any  of  the  auihwlties  specified 
In  paragraph  ri )  )  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

iBi  Upon  petition  of  any  Interested  per- 
son and  notwithstanding  any  proceeding  or 
determination  under  subparagraph  i  A  > .  the 
Attorney  General  may  determine  whether 
the  price  charged  by  a  particular  seller  of  anv 
petroleum  product  permitted  such  seller  to 
receive  windfall  profits  If,  on  the  basts  of 
such  petition,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  sTich  price  has  pemxltted 
such  seller  to  receive  windfall  proflta,  it  may 
order  such  seller  to  take  such  actions  'In- 
cluding the  escrowlng  of  funds)  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate  to  assure  that  sutBdent 
funds  will  be  avaUable  for  the  refund  of 
windfall  proflts  In  the  event  there  is  a  final 
determination  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  under 
this  subparagraph  that  such  seller  has  re- 
ceived windfall  profits  Prior  to  a  final  deter- 
mination under  this  subparagraph,  such 
seller  shall  be  afforded  a  bearing  tn  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  required  by  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  8.  United  SUtes  Code  Upon 
a  final  determination  of  the  Attorney  0«n- 
eral  that  such  price  permitted  such  seller  tc 
recelre  windfall  profita.  the  .Mtomey  Oen- 
eral   shall    order    such    seller    lo    refxind    an 
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ftmoant  equal  to  nicb  windfall  proAU  to  th« 
parsoxu  who  b«T«  purctuMad  from  luch  aaller 
ai  prices  which  rvcultwl  tn  sucb  wladTall 
proAta.  IT  sucb  persona  ar«  not  rniinahlj 
•floartalnabla.  iXna  Attomay  Qaaeral  tbail 
ortter  Xint  aellars  for  tba  purpon  of  refund- 
ing aucb  proflta.  to  raduce  tbe  prlca  (or  fu- 
tura  Mdaa.  to  creata  a  fuod  against  wtilcb 
prerloui  purchaaars  of  rucb  item  may  ilia  a 
claim  under  ruiaa  wtilch  thai)  b«  preacrtbad 
!Dy  tba  Attoraey  Oanaral.  or  to  taka  such 
sLbar  actioa  as  Xti*  Attoroay  Oanaral  may 
daem  approprtata. 

C)  Any  flnal  detannlnatlon  undar  vut>- 
paragrapb  (A)  or  (8)  tbaU  b«  subject  to 
judicial  r«Tl«w  Lb  acoordanca  wltb  aecUons 
701  tiuough  KM  of  Utle  S.  Uoltad  Stataa 
Coda. 

(4)  (A)  Tbe  Attorney  Oenerai  may  pro- 
vide. In  lt«  dlBcraUon  under  raguiatlona  pre- 
•crlbad  t>y  Ui«  Attorney  Oaneral.  for  such 
oooaoUdaUon  aa  may  be  neraawry  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  tb«  purpoaea  of  tbla  sub- 
sec  tion 

iB)  Tbe  Attorney  Oenerai  may  make  such 
ruiea,  regulations,  and  orders  as  u  deems 
aeceasary  or  spproprtate  to  carry  oat  ita 
functlooa  under  tliis  subaectlon. 

(6)  Por  the  purposes  of  tnia  tectlon.  the 
term  "windfall  proAts"  means  proflta  which 
an  unreasonable  or  ezoeaslve.  taking  Into 
ootulderatlon  norcnal  proAta. 

(7)  Toe  the  purpoeea  at  thla  subaactloc 
tha  term  "interested  paraoc"  indudea  the 
United  SUtea.  any  State,  and  the  DUtrlct  oT 
Columbta. 

(5)  Thla  subaectkw  shall  not  apply  to  the 
flrst  sale  of  crude  oU  daecrtbed  In  section 
i(e)(3)  of  Emergency  Patrolaum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973   I  relating  to  stripper  wells). 

(0)  This  sectloo  shall  take  effect  od  Jan- 
uary 1.  1075.  and  shall  apply  Co  proflta  si- 
trfbutabie  to  any  price  <specUled  under  any 
of  the  suUMTltles  raferred  to  in  paragraph 
ri)  of  this  subeectkm)  of  crude  oil.  residual 
fnel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum  producta  In 
•ffact  after  December  31.  1073. 

(bi  Sotwithataivling  any  other  prorlalopof 
law.  administrative  proceed ln«;s  before  the 
Attorney  Oenerai  under  thla  section  shall  be 
goremed  bv  subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  Stataa  Code,  and  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  raTlewed  In  aocordance  with 
obapter  7  of  soeh  Utle. 
Sac  111.  PaoTvcnoi*  car  PaaxcBiaB)  Dkalixs 

(a)  As  used  In  thla  section: 

i  1 )  The  term  "dlatrtbutor"  means  a  person 
engagnd  tn  the  saJ*.  nonaignment.  or  dlstrl- 
bKttoo  of  petroleum  products  to  wholesale  or 
twtaU  oatieu  whether  or  not  It  owns,  leasee, 
or  tn  any  way  controls  such  ontleta. 

(3)  Tb*  term  "franchise"  means  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  between  a  refiner  or  a  dis- 
tnbijtor  and  a  retailer  or  between  a  refiner 
and  a  dUtrfimtor.  under  which  such  retallar 
or  dtotrlhator  la  granted  authority  to  use  a 
trademark,  trade  name,  aerrloe  mark,  or  other 
identtfylng  srmbol  or  name  owned  by  such 
refiner  or  distributor,  or  any  sgreement  or 
contract  between  such  parties  under  which 
*uch  retailer  or  distributor  U  granted  au- 
thority to  occupy  premises  owned,  leased,  or 
In  any  way  controlled  by  a  party  to  such 
v<reement  or  contract,  for  the  purp^Me  of  en- 
gaging In  the  dlstrttmtkm  or  sale  of  petro- 
laom  products  for  ptuooaes  other  than  resale 

fll  The  term  "tioOes  at  tntert"  means  a 
wTlttan  statement  of  the  alleged  facta  which. 
If  true,  cooatltuta  a  Tloiatloo  of  subaectuxi 
(bi  of  thla  section. 

H\  The  term  "reflnar"  means  a  person  sn- 
<a^{ed  In  the  reining  or  Importing  of  pe- 
•.' ileum   producta 

5  r^e  term  "retariar"  means  a  person 
«"g»^»d  '.n  cne  sale  of  any  refined  petroleum 


prod'ict 


pnrpoees    other    than 


wtthln  any  <?tate.  rrther  under  a  fTaochlse  (st 
tods  pendent  of  any  fraoctdM,  or  who  was 
so  enirM«<l  •*  *-rr  tune  after  the  start  of  the 

baee  period. 


(b)(1)  A  refiner  or  dlatrtbutcr  shall  not 
aaneei.  fan  to  renew,  or  otherwise  tarmlnats 
a  franchise  unlesa  be  furrOshea  prior  notifi- 
cation pursuant  to  this  paragrapb  to  each 
distributor  or  retaUer  siTected  thereby  Such 
Dotlflcatlon  shall  be  In  writing  and  sent  to 
such  distributor  or  retailer  by  -erufled  mall 
not  lees  than  ninety  dsft  prior  ti^  the  date 
on  which  such  franchise  win  be  cskr.ceied. 
aot  reoewed.  or  otherwise  terminated  Such 
notification  shall  contair.  •  statement  of  in- 
tention to  cancel,  not  r«new  ->r  u-^  *««rm!.iate 
together  with  the  reasni.a  theref'ir  the  date 
on  which  such  action  shall  take  effect.  ».-.d  a 
statement  of  the  remedy  or  remedies  stsji- 
able  to  such  dlatnautor  or  r»ta:]er  under 
this  section  together  with  a  summary  nf  the 
applicable  prorlalona  of  this  section 

(3)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
eel,  fan  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a 
franehlae  unless  the  retaUer  or  distributor 
whose  frsinchlae  is  terminated  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  eeaentlal  and  rea- 
sonable requirement  of  such  franchise  or 
faUed  to  act  tn  good  fslth  In  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  ruch  franchise,  or  unleaa  soch 
refiner  or  distributor  withdraws  entirely  from 
the  sale  of  refined  petroleum  products  In 
cotnmerce  for  sale  other  than  rneals  In  the 
Unltad  Stataa. 

( c )  r  I )  If  a  refiner  or  dlstnbiitor  engages 
In  eonduet  prohibited  under  subaecttor  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  retailer  or  a  distributor 
may  maintain  a  suit  against  such  refiner  or 
distributor.  A  retailer  may  maintain  such 
suit  against  a  distributor  or  a  refiner  whose 
actions  aSect  commerce  and  whoee  products 
with  respect  to  conduct  prohibited  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  subaectlon  ib)  of  this 
section,  he  sells  or  haa  sold,  directly  or  in- 
directly, under  a  franchise  .K  distributor 
may  maintain  such  suit  against  a  refiner 
whoee  actions  affect  commerce  and  whoee 
producta  be  purchaaae  or  has  purchased  or 
whose  producta  he  dlstrlbuus  or  has  dis- 
tributed to  retailers. 

(3)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  aa  is  aersesary  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b)  of 
thla  section  which  It  finds  to  exist  Including 
declaratory  Judgment  and  mandatory  or  pro- 
hibitive Injunctive  relief  The  court  may 
grant  Interim  equitable  relief,  and  actual  and 
punitive  damages  (except  tor  actions  for  a 
failure  to  renew)  where  Indicated.  In  stilts 
under  this  section,  and  may.  unless  such 
suit  Is  frivolous,  direct  that  costs,  including 
reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees, 
be  paid  by  the  delendant.  In  the  case  of  ac- 
tions for  a  failure  to  renew  damages  shall 
be  linuted  to  actual  damages  lacludlog  the 
value  of  the  dealer's  equity. 

(3)  A  suit  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  tn  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
distributor  or  the  refiner  against  whom  such 
suit  Is  maintained  reetdes.  Is  found,  or  Is  do- 
ing business,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy.  No  such  suit  shall  be  main- 
tained unleaa  commenced  within  three  years 
after  the  canoeUation.  failure  to  renew,  or 
termination  of  such  traiurhlse  or  the  modifi- 
cation thereof 

Sac.  113.  PaoKnsrnosia  ow  UaaxAsoitaau  Ac- 
no  ica. 
<a)  Action  taken  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  the  Smersency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1073.  or  other  rederal  Uw  resulting  In  the 
allocation  of  petroleum  products  and  electri- 
cal energy  among  claseee  of  users  or  result- 
ing In  restrictions  on  use  o(  petroleum  prod- 
ucts snd  electrical  energy,  shall  be  equitable 
shall  not  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  and  shai: 
not  unreasonably  dLscrtmlnate  among  c;ass«s 
of  users  FrovideA  Thst  with  respect  to  sl- 
:ocatiotis  of  petroleum  products  applicable  to 
the  foreign  trade  and  oommerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  no  foreign  corporation  or  entity 
shall  receive  more  favorable  treatment  tn  the 
allocation  of  petrotetim  prodticts  than  that 
which  is  arrorded  tjy  Hm  home  country  to 


TTnlted  states  -Itlzens  engaged  tn  the  same 
line  of  ccmmer'-e  and  allo>-atlons  shall  ron- 
taln  prTviaions  designed  to  foster  reciprocal 
axid  noD-dlacTlmlnatory  treatment  by  foreign 
countries  ot  United  States  ctttsens  engaged  in 
foreign  c«jmmerre 

t>)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
any  restriction  on  the  use  of  energy  shall  be 
ieslgtied  to  be  csurled  out  in  such  manner 
so  as  to  be  fair  and  to  create  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  t.ne  burden  of  such  restric- 
tion oa  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  without 
'..•r.f>o«ln(f  an  unrraxjnabiy  disprupurtloiiate 
AikT^  of  such  burden  on  any  specific  Indus- 
tu-y.  buslcesa  or  c-tjmmercial  er.terprlse.  or 
OU  any  indlv.duai  segment  thereof  and  shall 
give  due  conalderatJon  t.  the  needs  c-f  com- 
mercial, retail,  and  service  establishments 
whiiae  tinmiai  functioo  Is  to  supply  goods 
and  services  nf  an  eeaentlal  convenianoe  na- 
ture duni^  times  of  day  other  than  conven- 
Uonal  daytime  W' irking  hours 
Sac.  113    Kcc<-L.ATSD  CAsaiias 

(a>  The  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission 
(witb  respect  to  cx>inmon  or  contract  car- 
riers subject  to  economic  reguiatloii  under 
the  Interstate  CYimmerce  Act  i .  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Onmmlsaion  shall,  .'or  the  duration  of 
the  perlixl  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  lilay  15. 
1975,  have  authority  to  take  any  action  for 
the  purpoee  of  conserving  energy  consump- 
tion la  a  manner  found  by  such  CoaunUalon 
or  Board  to  be  consistent  with  the  objectives 
and  purpoees  of  the  Acts  admlntatered  by 
such  Commission  or  Board  on  Its  own  motion 
or  on  the  petition  of  the  Administrator 
which  existing  law  permits  such  Commission 
or  Board  to  take  upon  the  motion  or  peti- 
tion of  any  regulated  common  or  contract 
carrier  or  other  person. 

(b)  TTie  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaslon 
shall,  by  expedited  proceedings,  adopt  ap- 
propriate rules  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  which  eliminate  restrictions  on 
the  operating  authixlty  of  any  motor  com- 
mon carrier  of  property  which  require  exces- 
sive travel  between  points  with  respect  to 
which  such  mutor  c»>mmon  carrier  haa  reg- 
ularly performed  service  under  authority  Is- 
sued by  the  Commission  Such  rules  shall 
assure  continuation  of  essential  service  to 
communities  served  by  any  such  motor  com- 
mon carrier 

(c)  Within  46  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment  of  this  Act.  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
and  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission 
shall  report  separately  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  need  for 
additional  regulatory  authority  In  order  to 
ooneerve  fuel  during  the  period  tteglonlng 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  May  15.  1975  while  continuing  to 
provide  for  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
ceasity.  Each  such  report  shall  identify  with 
spadflclty— 

(1)  the  type  of  regulatory  authority 
needed. 

(3)  the  reasons  why  such  authority  U 
needed. 

(3)  the  probable  Impact  on  fuel  consarva- 
Uon  of  such  authority. 

^4)  the  probable  eCTect  on  the  public  con- 
vemence  and  necessity  of  such  authority; 
and 

tSi  the  competitive  Impact,  if  any.  of  such 
authority. 

Baoh  such  report  shall  further  make  r^c<>m- 
mendations  with  respect  to  changes  In  any 
existint;  fuel  s;.<jcatlon  programs  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  for  the  public 
convenience  and  neceaslty  during  such 
period. 
Sac     114     An  iiist'st   Psovisions 

(SI  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  sub- 
section (1).  no  provision  of  this  Art  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  subject  to 
this  Act  anv  immunity  from  dvU  and  crlml- 
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nal  UabUlty  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "anU- 
trust  laws"  means  - 

(1)  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  res- 
traints and  monopolies",  approved  July  3, 
1800  ( 16  CSC.  1  et  seq  ) .  as  amended, 

i3)  the  Act  enutled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  gainst  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopoUea,  and  for  other 
purpoees",  approved  October  16,  1914  (16 
U£  C.   13  et  seq  ),  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlaslon  Act  (15 
U.S.C    41    et  seq.),   as  amended; 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entttled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Oo\-erDment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees". approved  August  27,  IBM  (16  U.aC 
8  and  6 ) ,  as  amended;  and 

(5)  the  Act  of  June  19.  l»3«,  chapter  6«2 
(16  UjB.C.  is.  18a.  ISb.  and  aia). 

(c)  ( 1)  To  achieve  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  may  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  advisory  committees  aa 
he  determines  are  necessary  Any  such  advis- 
ory committees  ahsil  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
of  1973  (6  VBC  App.  1),  whether  or  not 
such  Act  or  any  of  Its  prorlskjns  expires  or 
terminates  during  the  term  of  this  Act  or 
of  ruch  committees,  and  In  all  cases  shall  be 
chaired  by  a  regular  full-time  Federal  em- 
ployee and  shall  Include  representatives  of 
•iie  public.  The  meetings  of  such  oommlt- 
tees  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

1 3)  A  repreaentatlve  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
«mment  shall  t>e  In  attendanoe  at  all  meet- 
'nire  of  any  advisory  oommlttee  eetabllshed 
pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Attorney  (3en- 
'•ral  and  the  Federal  Trade  Oocnmlsslon  shall 
^Lave  adeq\iate  advance  notice  of  any  meetinj; 
and  nxay  have  an  ofDclal  representative  at- 
tend and  participate  in  any  such  meeting 

(3'  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  trans- 
cript shall  be  kept  of  all  advisory  commit- 
tee meetings,  and  shall  be  taken  and  de- 
posited, together  with  any  agreement  peeiilt- 
Ing  therefrtjm,  with  the  Attorney  fienera! 
and  the  Federal  Trade  (Commission  Such 
transcript  and  agreetnent  ahaU  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  562(bi 
(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  tiUe  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  Ceneral  and  the  Fed- 
eral TYade  Oimmlaslon.  shall  promulgate  by 
rule,  standards  and  procedures  by  which  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  business  of  produclnjt. 
reflnliig.  marketing,  or  distributing  crude  oil. 
residual  fiel  oli  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  may  develop  and  Implement  volun- 
tary a+treemeiiis  and  plans  of  action  to  carry 
out  such  agreement*  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  obj'ectlves  stated  in  section  4(b(  of  the 
Etoiergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 

lei  The  standards  and  procedures  under 
sutjsoctlon  (di  shall  be  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  653  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  They  shsJl  provide,  *mong  other  things. 
that— 

( 1 )  Such  agreements  and  plans  at  action 
shall  be  developed  by  meetings  of  oommlt- 
tees,  councils,  or  other  groups  which  include 
rspreeentatlves  of  the  public,  of  Interested 
segments  of  the  petroleum  industry  and  of 
industrial,  municipal  and  private  consumers, 
and  shall  In  all  cases  be  chaired  by  a  regular 
fuil-Ume  Federal  employee. 

1 3)  Meetings  held  to  develop  a  voluntarv 
agreement  or  a  plan  of  action  under  this  sub- 
section ahall  permit  attendanoe  by  Interested 
persons  and  shall  be  preceded  by  timely  and 
adequate  notice  with  identification  of  the 
agenda  of  such  meeting  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Federal  TYade  Oommtsslon  and  to 
the  public   In   the   afTected   community; 

(3)  Interested  persons  shall  be  afTirded  an 


oppurtuniiy  to  prsfient,  la  writing  and  orally, 
data,  views  and  argunaents  at  such  meetings, 
(4)  A  full  and  oomplete  verbatim  transcript 
shall  be  kept  of  any  meeting,  coaleranoe  or 
communication  t^ld  to  develop.  Implement 
or  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  a  plan 
cjf  action  under  this  subaectlon  and  shall  be 
taken  and  deposited,  together  with  any 
agreement  resulting  therefrom,  alth  the  At- 
torney Oenerai  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
□Ussion.  Buch  transcript  and  agreement  shall 
be  available  for  public  lospecUon  and  copying 
subject  to  provisions  of  section  662  ( b )  ( 1 1 
and  (b)  (3)  of  title  6,  United  States  Ckxle. 

(f )  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  ex- 
empt tjrpea  or  classes  ci  meetings,  confer- 
ences or  communications  from  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)i3)  and  (eM4)  pro- 
vided such  meetings,  conferences,  or  com- 
munications are  ministerial  m  nature  and 
are  for  the  sole  purpoee  of  Implementing  or 
carrjlng  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  aut^orljsed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Such  ministerial  meetings,  conference 
or  ootnmanlcatlon  may  take  place  in  accord- 
aru-e  with  surh  requirements  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Comnilssion  may  prescribe  by  rule 
Such  persons  participating  In  such  meeting 
'  onference  or  communication  shall  cause  a 
record  to  be  made  specifying  the  date  suth 
meeting,  conference,  or  communication  took 
place  and  the  persons  Involved,  and  sum- 
marizing the  subject  matter  discussed  Sue!, 
record  shall  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Attorney  Oenerai .  where 
It  shall  be  nvade  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying. 

ig>(  1  )  The  Attorney  Oenerai  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  participate 
from  the  beginning  in  the  development, 
implementation  and  carrying  out  of  volun- 
tary agreements  and  plans  of  action  author- 
ized under  this  section.  Each  may  prop>ose 
any  alternative  which  would  avoid  or  over- 
come, to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  i>o8- 
slble  anticompetitive  effects  while  achieving 
substantially  the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  Each 
shall  have  the  right  to  review,  amend,  mod- 
ify, disapprove,  or  prospectively  revoke,  on 
its  own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of  any 
Interested  person,  any  plan  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement  at  any  time,  and.  If 
revoked,  thereby  withdraw  prospectively  the 
Immunity  conferred  by  subsection  (1)  of 
this  section. 

(3)  Any  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  ac- 
tion entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  section 
ahaU  be  submitted  tn  writing  to  the  Attorney 
Oenerai  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
20  days  before  being  implemented,  where  It 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying 

(h  M  1 )  TTje  Attorney  Oenerai  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioii  shall  monitor  the  de- 
velopmesit  implementation  and  carrying  out 
of  plans  of  action  and  voluntary  agreements 
authorized  under  this  section  to  assure  the 
protection  and  fostering  of  competition  and 
the  prevention  of  anticompetitive  practices 
and  effects 

'3(  The  Attorney  Oenerai  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  promulgate  joint 
regulations  concerning  the  malntensince  of 
necessary  and  s^proprlate  documents,  min- 
utes, transcripts  and  other  records  related  to 
the  development.  Implementation  or  carry- 
ing out  of  plans  of  action  or  voluntary  agree- 
ments authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  Pereons  developing,  Implementing  or 
carrying  out  plans  of  action  or  Toluntary 
agreements  authorized  pvirsuant  to  this  Act 
shall  maintain  thoee  records  requL'ed  by 
such  Joint  regulations  The  Attorney  Oen- 
erai and  the  F»deral  Trade  Commlaslon  aliall 
have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  such 
records  at  reasonable  tUnes  and  upon  reason- 
able notice 

(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Attorney  Oenerai  may  each  preecrlbe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 


or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  responal- 
bUitiee  under  this  Act.  They  may  both  utlliaa 
for  such  purposes  and  for  purpoees  of  en- 
forcement, any  and  all  powers  coaferred 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commiaalon  or  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  both,  by  any  other 
provision  of  law,  including  the  antitrust 
laws;  and  wherever  such  provlalon  of  law 
refers  to  "the  purposes  of  this  Act"  or  Ilka 
terms,  the  reference  shall  be  understood  to 
be  this  Act, 

(1)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense  to 
any  civil  or  criminal  actton  brought  under 
the  antitrust  laws  in  respect  of  actions  taken 
In  good  faith  to  develop  and  implement  a 
voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action  to 
carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  by  persons 
engaged  In  the  business  of  producing,  re- 
9.nlag,  marketing  or  distributing  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  that — 

( 1 )  such  action  was — 

(A)  authorieed  and  approved  pursuant 
tc  this  aectlon.  and 

(B)  undertaken  and  carried  out  aolely  to 
achieve  the  purpoees  of  this  section  and  In 
compliance  with  the  tenns  and  conditions 
of  this  section,  and  the  rules  promulgated 
hereunder;  and 

(St  such  persons  fully  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  the  rules 
and  reguIaUons  promulgated  hereunder. 

(J)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  immunity  toi.  nor  as  lim- 
iting or  In  any  way  afiectlng  smy  remedy  or 
penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts  or  prac- 
tices which  occurred;  (1 »  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  (2)  outside  the  scope  and 
purpose  or  not  In  compliance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  Act  and  this  section. 
or  <  3  I  subsequent  to  its  expiration  or  repeal. 

ik)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  this  section  shall  apply  in  lieu  of 
section  6(Ci  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  All  actions  taken  and 
any  authority  or  Immunity  granted  under 
such  section  6 1  c )  shall  be  hereafter  taken 
or  granted,  as  the  case  may  be.  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

1 1 )  The  provisions  of  section  706  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1&60.  as  amended. 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  authorized  to 
be  taken  under  this  Act  or  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

m ,  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  each  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President,  at  least 
once  every  six  months,  a  report  on  the  impact 
on  competltloc  and  on  small  business  of 
actions  authorized  by  this  section 

in)  The  authority  granted  by  this  section 
(Including  any  Immunity  under  subsection 
(1))  shall  terminate  on  May  15    1975 

(o)  The  exercise  of  the  authority  provided 
In  section  US  shall  not  have  as  a  principal 
purpose  or  effect  the  substantial  lessening 
of  competition  among  carriers  affected.  -Ac- 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  who  shall 
t)e  taken  only  after  providing  from  the  be- 
ginning an  adequate  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Assistant  Attorney  Oenerai  m 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Dl  vision,  who  shall 
propose  any  altematlve  which  would  avoid 
or  overcome,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, any  antloompetltlve  effects  while 
achlertng  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
Sec.  115.  Kxpobts. 

To  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoee  of  this  Act.  the  .Administrator  may 
under  authcaity  of  this  Act  by  rule,  restrict 
exports  of  coal.  p>etTx^eum  producta.  and 
petrochemical  feedstocks,  under  such  terms 
as  he  deems  appropriate  Prorid<-d.  That,  the 
Administrator  shall  restrict  exp^vts  of  coal. 
petroleum  products,  or  p>etrc>chemlcal  feed- 
storks  if  either  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that  such 
axports  would  contribute  to  unentplornMCt 
in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
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inerc«.  pursuant  to  th«  Kxport  A<lmliil»tr»- 
Oon  Act  of  19*9  i  b\it  without  reg^rtl  to  the 
pbrKse  ""and  to  rcdnce  the  serloua  inflation - 
ary  Unpact  of  abnormal  for«lgTi  demand"  in 
•action  S(2)(Ai  of  gnch  Kcx\  may  r«rtrlct 
the  exporta  of  xi*!.  petroleum  productB.  and 
petrochemical  feedatocka.  and  of  matertala 
and  equlpmer.t  eaaer.tUU  to  the  production, 
tranaport  or  proceaalr.g  of  fuela  to  the  ex- 
tent neresaary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
thla  Ac:  and  section  4(bi  and  4(d)  of  the 
Emer^ncy  Petroleum  Allooatlon  Art  of  19T3 
P'oCT4#d.  That  m  the  erer.t  that  the  Admln- 
strator  certlflee  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merre  that  export  reetrlctlona  of  producta 
enumerated  In  thla  section  are  neoeaaary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoae  of  thla  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conxmerce  shall  Impose  such  export 
reetrlctlona  Rules  under  thla  section  by  the 
Adnnlniatrator  and  actions  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  aader  the  Export  Adm.lnlatra- 
tlon  Act  of  IMS  shall  take  Into  account  the 
hlstorlcAl  trading  relatlona  of  the  United 
States  with  Canada  and  Mexico  and  shall  not 
be  iDconalstent  with  suboectiona  ib)  and  (d) 
of  section  4  of  the  Kmiryency  Petroleum  Al- 
kxaUon  Act  of  1973. 

Sac.  116.  Emplotuxnt  Impact  amd  Ckkmplot- 
MxirT  Assist Avcs. 

I  a)  The  President  shall  take  Into  oonald- 
eratlon  and  shall  mlnunlJM  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable  any  adverse  Impact  of  ac- 
tions taken  ptirsuant  to  thla  Act  upon  em- 
ployment. All  a^ndas  of  government  shall 
cooperate  fully  under  their  existing  statutory 
authority  to  mlntmlxe  any  such  adTwrae  tzn- 
p«hrt. 

I  b  I  The  President  tball  make  grants  to 
States  to  provide  to  any  Individual  unem- 
ployed. Lf  such  unemployment  resulted  from 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
Act  and  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  fault  of 
such  Individual,  such  aaslatance  aa  the  Pres- 
ident deems  appropriate  while  such  individ- 
ual la  unemployed.  Sxich  aaalstance  as  a 
State  ihall  provide  under  such  a  grant  shall 
be  available  to  Individuals  not  othcrwlae  eli- 
gible for  unemplorment  cx>mpenaatlon  and 
individuals  who  have  otherwise  exhausted 
their  eligibility  for  such  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  shall  continue  as  long  aa  un- 
employment In  the  area  caused  by  such  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  continues  (but 
not  less  than  stx  months)  or  until  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  reemployed  In  a  suitable  position, 
but  not  longer  than  two  yean  after  the  In- 
dlTldusI  becomes  eligible  for  such  assistance 
Socll  asslstanoe  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  amount  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  of  the  State 
In  which  the  employment  loss  occurred. 

(c1  On  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  ahall  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  present  and  prospective  Impact 
of  energy  shortages  upon  employment.  Such 
report  shall  contain  an  aneasment  of  the 
adequacy  of  existing  programs  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  adversely  affected  workers  and 
ahall  Include  legislative  recommendations 
which  the  President  deems  appropriate  to 
meet  such  reeds.  Including  revisions  in  the 
unemployment  insurance  law*. 
8sc.  117.  Un  or  Caefools 

(a)  Th*  SecretMry  at  Traiisportation  shall 
enooorag*  the  rreatluu  and  expansion  of  th» 
use  ot  carpools  as  a  viable  component  of  our 
nAtJonwide  transportation  system.  It  Is  the 
Intent  at  this  section  to  maximize  the  level 
ot  earpool  p«j^ctp«tlon  in  the  tTnlted 
Statea 

b  The  Secretary  of  Tranwporratlon  Is  dl- 
rect«J  'o  -stabliah  within  the  Dep«rtment  of 
Tranap-TTtation  an  "Omcm  at  CarpooI  Promo- 
tJoo~  whose  purpose  and  respocalb Cities  shall 
Izidude — 

(1)  responding  to  any  and  all  requests  for 
information  and  technical  assistance  on  car- 
pooling  and  carpooling  systems  fro«a  untu  of 


State    and    local    governments    and    private 
groups  and  employees. 

a  I  promoting  greater  participation  to  oar- 
pooimg  through  public  informatton  and  the 
preparation  of  such  materials  for  use  by 
State  and  U>cal  joveninients; 

3 )  encouraging  and  promoting  private  or- 
ganizailons  to  organiae  and  operate  earpool 
system*  for  employees; 

41  promoting  the  cooperailnn  and  sharing 
of  responsibilities  between  separate,  yet  proi- 
Lniately  close  units  of  govenunent  In  ooordl- 
aatlng  the  operations  of  carpot.l  systema; 
and 

(6)  promoting  other  such  meaaurea  that 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
achlsve  the  goal  of  this  subaectiuo 

(c)  The  Secretary  ot  Transportation  shall 
eaoourage  and  promote  the  liae  .if  inceiitlvoa 
such  aa  special  parking  prlvUegea.  special 
roadway  lanea.  toll  adjuatmenu,  and  other 
mcentlvee  as  may  be  found  beneflclal  and 
admlnlatrattvely  feasible  to  t^ie  furtherance 
of  earpool  rlderahtp.  and  coosidieiii  with  the 
obligations  of  the  State  and  local  agencies 
which  provide  transportation  services 

Id)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  ahaOl 
allocate  the  fund^  appropriated  purauant  to 
the  authorization  of  subsection  tfi  accord- 
ing to  the  following  distribution  twtween  the 
Federal  and  State  or  local  unita  of  govern- 
ment: 

( 1 )  The  Initial  planning  prooass — up  to 
100  percent  federal. 

(2)  The  systems  design  process — up  100 
percent  Federal 

(3)  The  Initial  startup  and  operation  of 
a  given  system — 00  percent  Federal  and  40 
percent  State  or  local  with  the  Federal  por- 
tion not  to  exceed  1  year. 

(e)  Within  12  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  oaake  a  report  to  Congress  of  ali 
his  actlvlttos  and  expenditures  pursiiant  to 
this  section.  Su.ih  report  ahall  Include  any 
recommendations  aa  to  future  Iegiii;atioci 
concerning  carpoollng. 

(f )  The  stim  of  •6.000.000  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
designed  to  achieve  the  %o%is  of  this  section, 
such  authorization  to  remain  available  for 
2  yeara 

(gl  For  purpoees  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"local  governments"  and  "local  units  of  gov- 
ernment" Include  any  metr(»polltan  trans- 
portation organization  designated  as  being 
responsible  for  carrying  out  section  134  of 
Utle  23.  United  SUtes  Code. 

( b  I  As  an  example  to  the  rest  of  our  Na- 
tion's automobile  users,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  take  such  action  as  la 
neceasary  to  require  all  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, where  practical,  to  use  economy  model 
motor  vehicles 

( 1 )  ( 1 )  The  President  shaU  take  acUon  to 
require  that  no  Federal  ofllclal  or  employee 
In  the  executive  branch  below  the  level  of 
Cabinet  officer  be  furnished  a  limousine  (or 
Individual  use.  The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion ahall  not  apply  to  limousines  furT.Uhed 
for  use  by  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  to  thoee  per- 
sona whose  asslgnmeiits  necessitate  tranapor- 
tatlon  by  llmouainea  because  of  diplomatic 
•alignment   by   the   Secretary   of  State. 

|3)  For  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "limousine"  means  a  type  6  vehicle  aa 
defined  In  the  Interim  Federal  Speclficatlona 
taroed  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. December  1 .  1973 

Sec.  118  ACMWisraATrvx  Paocxutax  awb  Ju- 
dicial RXMSW 
(a)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2).  (S).  and 
(4  I  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  8  of  title  5.  United 
States  Coda,  shall  apply  to  any  rule  or  order 
(Including  a  rule  or  order  issued  by  a  State 
or  officer  thereof)  under  this  title  (except 
with  respect  to  any  rule  or  order  pursuant  to 
eectlona  108  and  i;s  of  this  Act.  section  208 


(a),  (b).  and  to.  of  this  Act.  or  •ecUon 
4 1  h  I  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  I  or  under  the  authority  of  any 
energy  conservation  plan. 

it)  Notice  of  any  proposed  rule  or  order 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  given  by 
publication  of  such  proposed  rule  or  order  In 
the  Federal  Register.  In  each  case,  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  days  following  such  publication 
shall  be  provided  for  opportunity  to  commit, 
except  that  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph as  to  time  of  notice  and  oppwrtunlty 
to  comment  may  be  waived  where  strict  oom- 
pllance  is  found  t«  cause  serious  Impairment 
of  the  operation  of  the  program  to  which 
such  rule  or  order  relates  and  such  findings 
are  set  out  In  detail  In  such  rule  or  order  In 
addition,  publication  of  all  rules  or  orders 
promulgated  by  officers  of  a  State  or  p>olltlcal 
subdivision  tliereof  or  to  State  or  local  boards 
pursuant  to  this  Act  ahaU  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  be  achieved  by  publication 
of  auch  rulea  or  orders  in  a  sufflclent  num- 
ber of  newspapers  ..f  statewide  circulation 
calculated   to  receive  widest  possible  notice. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  reqiilrementa  of 
paragraph  (2)  if  any  rule  or  order  described 
In  paragraph  ( 1  i  la  llkelv  to  have  a  sutkstan- 
tial  impact  on  the  Nation's  economy  or  large 
numbers  of  individuals  or  businesses,  an  op- 
portunity for  oral  presentation  of  views,  data 
and  argumenta  shall  be  afforded  To  the 
maximum  extent  pracUcable,  such  opportu- 
nity shall  be  afforded  prior  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  rule  or  order,  but  in  all  cases 
such  opp<  rtunlty  shall  be  afforded  no  later 
than  45  dava  after  the  Implementation  of  any 
such  role  or  order  A  transcript  slxall  be  kept 
of  any  oral  presentation 

(4)  Any  officer  or  agency  authorteed  to 
Issue  niles  or  orders  described  In  paragraph 
( I )  shall  provide  for  the  making  of  such  ad- 
Justmenu,  consistent  with  the  other  pur- 
poeea  of  this  Act  or  the  Emergency  Petro)eum 
Aii(jcation  Act  of  1973  (as  the  case  may  be), 
aa  may  be  aeceasary  to  prevent  special  hard- 
iWpa.  Inequity  or  an  unfair  distribution  of 
burdens  and  ahall  In  rules  prescribed  by  It 
i-^tabllsh  procedures  which  are  available  to 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  In- 
terpretation, modification,  or  reeclaalon  of  or 
an  exception  to  or  exemption  from,  such  rules 
And  orders  If  such  person  la  aggrieved  or 
adversely  afTerted  by  the  denial  of  a  re- 
quest for  s'lrh  ft.-ior:  under  the  preceding 
sentence  he  mav  request  a  review  of  s\ich 
den'al  bv  the  offlcer  or  agency  and  may  ob- 
tain )u<»t-1al  review  in  accordance  with  sub- 
««ctl  m  I  h  1  when  such  denial  bet-nmes  final 
The  officer  r  a<rencv  nhall  l:;  riilei  preacrlbed 
by  It  eetabliah  appropriate  procedMree  In- 
cluding a  heannR  where  f1f>emed  advl.<iable. 
for  considering  such  requests  for  action  un- 
der thla  parairraph 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5*2  of  title  6,  United  States  rode  any 
agency  authorised  bv  thla  Art  or  the  Rmer- 
(rency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to 
lastie  rulea  or  orders  shall  make  available  to 
the  public  all  Interna!  nilea  and  (juldellnee 
which  mav  form  the  baala  in  whole  or  In 
part  for  any  rule  or  order  with  such  modlfl- 
cfttlons  as  are  neroasary  to  Insure  ronflden- 
tlalltv  protected  under  such  section  552  Such 
agency  ahall  upon  written  request  rf  a  peti- 
tioner filed  afer  anv  irran*  or  denial  of  a 
request  for  excepuon  or  exemption  from 
rulea  or  orders  fumlah  the  petitioner  with  a 
written  opinion  setttna  forth  applicable  facta 
and  the  legal  basis  in  support  of  rurh  grant 
or  denial  Such  oplnlona  ahall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  petitioner  and  the  public  within 
thlrtv  daya  of  »uch  request  and  with  auch 
modifications  as  are  necensary  to  Insure  con- 
fidentiality of  infirmatlon  protected  under 
such  section  553 

(bl'l)  Judicial  review  of  admlnlalratlva 
rulemaking  of  general  and  national  appli- 
cability done  under  this  Act  may  be  obtained 
only   by   filing   a   petlUon  for  review   In   the 
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United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule 
or  regulation,  and  judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative rulemaking  of  general,  but  leas  than 
national.  applloabUlty  done  under  this  Act 
may  be  obtained  only  by  flllng  a  petition  for 
review  In  the  United  States  CXmrt  at  AppeaU 
for  the  appropriate  circuit  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  promulgation  of  any  such 
rule  or  regulation,  the  appropriate  circuit  be- 
ing defined  aa  the  circuit  which  contains  the 
area  or  the  greater  part  of  the  area  within 
which  the  rule  or  regulation  Is  to  have  effect. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  other  cases  or  controversies  arising 
under  this  Act,  or  under  regulations  or  or- 
ders Issued  thereunder,  except  any  actions 
taken  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Beard,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  or  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  or  any  actions  taken  to  imple- 
ment or  enforce  any  rule  or  order  by  any 
officer  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  State  or  local  board  which  baa 
been  delegated  authority  under  section  122 
of  this  Act  except  that  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion affects  the  power  of  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  to  consider,  beer,  and  de- 
termine In  any  proceeding  before  It  any  Issue 
raised  by  way  of  defense  (other  than  a  de- 
fense based  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
title  or  the  validity  of  action  taken  by  any 
agency  under  this  Act.  If  In  any  auch  pro- 
ceeding an  Issue  by  way  of  defense  Is  railsed 
based  on  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act  or 
the  validity  of  agency  action  under  this  Act, 
the  case  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  either 
party  to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
In  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  chapter  889  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Cases  or  controversies  arising  under  any  rule 
or  order  of  any  officer  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  a  State  or  local  board 
may  be  heard  in  either  (1)  any  appropriate 
State  court,  and  (2)  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  Stat«8 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pres- 
scrlbe  procedures  for  State  or  local  boards 
which  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act 
or  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973.  Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  such 
boards  In  lieu  of  subsection  (a) ,  and  shall 
require  that  prior  to  taking  any  auction,  such 
boards  shall  take  steps  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  notice  to  persons  who  may  bo 
affected  by  the  action,  and  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  presentation  of  views  (in- 
cluding oral  presentation  of  views  where 
practicable)  at  least  10  days  before  taking 
the  action  Such  boards  shall  be  of  balanced 
composition  reflecting  the  makeup  of  the 
community  aa  a  Ahole 
Sk:.  119  PaoHtBrrm  Acts 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
violate  any  provision  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
(other  than  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
make  amendments  to  the  Emergency  Petrol- 
eum Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  section  113) 
or  to  violate  any  rule,  regulation  (including 
an  energy  conservation  plan)  or  order  issued 
pursuant  to  any  such  provision 

Sec     120    E>irO»CKMSNT 

(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 119  shall  be  subject  to  a  dvU  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $2,600  for  each  violation. 

( b )  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  119  tball  be  fined  not  more 
than  »5.000  for  each  violation. 

(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  In  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  in  violation  of  an  i4>- 
pUcable  order  at  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  Any  peraon  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  this  subsection  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  clvU  penalty  for 
a  prior  violation  of  the  same  provision  of  any 
order  or  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this 


Act  ahall  be  fined  not  more  than  $60,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  tban  six  months,  or 
both. 

(d)  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  person 
autborlxed  by  tbe  Administrator  to  exercise 
authority  under  this  Act  that  any  Individual 
or  organisation  has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  Is 
about  to  engage  in  acts  or  practices  consti- 
tuting a  violation  of  section  119,  such  person 
may  request  the  AttcHney  General  to  bring  an 
action  In  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  tempoarary  re- 
straining order  or  a  preliminary  at  ];>ermanent 
Injunction  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 
Any  such  court  may  also  issue  mandatory  In- 
junctions commanding  any  person  to  comply 
with  any  provision,  the  violation  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  section  119. 

(e)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  actor  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  section  119  tnay  bring  an  ac- 
tion in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
for  appropriate  relief.  Including  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  Judgment  or  writ  of  injunc- 
tion. Nothing  In  thla  subsection  ahall  author- 
lee  any  p>erson  to  recover  d&magea. 

Sec.   121.  Uot  or  Fkokkal  PACn.jTan. 

Whenever  practicable,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  tran^x>rt&tlon  and  storage 
of  fuel,  agencies  or  departments  of  the  United 
States  are  authorized,  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  May  16,  1976,  to  enter  into  ar- 
rangements for  tbe  acquisition  or  use  by  do- 
mesuc  public  entitles  and  private  Industries 
of  equipment  or  facllltlee  which  are  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  such  agency  or  department 
and  appropriate  to  the  trmnaportatlon  and 
storage  of  fuel,  except  that  such  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  (1)  only  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  such  equipment  or  fa- 
cilities are  not  available  from  private  sources 
and  (2)  only  on  the  basts  of  compensation  for 
the  acquisition  or  use  of  such  equipment  or 
facilities  at  fair  market  value  prices  at 
rentals. 

Sbc.  122.  DxuccATicu*  or  AtrmouTT  and  Er- 
TTCT  ON  Stat*  Law 

(a)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  this  Act  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  Administrator  may  delegate 
any  of  his  functions  relative  to  Implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  this  Act 
to  officers  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  to  State  or  local  boards  of  balanced 
composition  reflecting  the  make-up  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  Such  officers  or  boards 
shall  be  designated  and  estsibllshed  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  as  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  promulgate  under  this  Act.  Sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  Is  repealed  effective  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions undw  such  Act  to  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  Act 

(bi  No  State  law  or  State  program  In  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  which  may  become  effective  thereafter, 
shall  be  superseded  by  anv  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation,  order  or  energy  con- 
servation plan  Issued  ptirs'iant  to  thb  A«Jt 
except  Insofar  as  such  State  law  or  State 
program  is  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  or  such  a  regtUatlon.  order,  or 
plan. 

SkC     123     OkAIVTS   TO   Statxs. 

Any  funds  authorized  to  be  apnroprlated 
under  section  127(b)  shall  be  available  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  to 
which  the  Administrator  has  delegated  au- 
thority under  section  122  of  this  Act.  or  for 
the  administration  of  aoproprlate  State  or 
local    energy    conservation   programs    which 


are  the  basis  of  an  exemption  made  pursuant 
to  section  106ia)  (2)  of  thla  Act  from  a  Fed- 
eral energy  conservation  plan  which  has 
taken  effect  under  section  106  of  this  Act. 
The  Administrator  shall  make  such  granu 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  by  rule. 

Sec.  124.  RkPOBTS  on  National  EwxacT  Bi- 
sotracKS. 

(a)  For  the  purpoee  of  providing  to  the 
Congress,  and  tbe  Departments  of  Intertor 
and  Justice,  the  States,  and  the  public,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  reliable  data 
on  reserves,  production,  distribution,  and 
uae  of  petroleum  products,  natural  gas,  and 
coal,  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  or  both,  shall  promptly  publish 
for  public  comment  a  regulation  requiring 
that  persons  doing  business  In  the  United 
States,  who.  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
are  engaged  in  exploring,  developing,  proc- 
essing, refining,  or  transporting  by  pipeline. 
any  petroleum  product,  natural  gas.  or  coal. 
shall  •  *  *  days.  Such  reports  shall  show 
for  the  preceding  sixty  c^end&r  days  such 
person's  ( 1 )  reserves  of  crude  oil.  natural 
gas.  and  coal;  (2)  production  and  destination 
of  any  petroleum  product,  natural  gas,  and 
coal;  (3)  refinery  runs  byproduct;  and  (4) 
other  data  reouired  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  such  pur- 
p>ose.  Such  regulation  ahall  also  require  that 
such  persons  provide  to  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  reports 
for  the  p>erlod  from  Jantiary  1.  1970.  to  the 
dAte  of  such  person's  first  sixty  day  report. 
Such  regulation  shall  be  promulgated  30  days 
after  such  publication.  The  Attorney  General 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  publish 
quarterly  In  the  Federal  Register  a  meaning- 
ful summary  analysis  of  the  data  provided 
by  such  reports. 

(b)  The  reporting  requlrenients  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  retail  opera- 
tions of  persons  required  to  file  such  re- 
ports. Where  a  person  shows  that  all  or  part 
of  the  data  required  by  this  section  is  being 
reported  by  such  person  to  another  Federal 
agency,  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  exempt  such  per- 
son from  reporting  all  or  part  of  such  data 
directly  to  him.  and  upon  such  exemption, 
such  agency  shall,  notwithstanding  any  oth- 
er provision  of  law  provide  such  data  to  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Secret&ry  of  the  In- 
terior 'The  districts  co'.irts  of  the  United 
States  are  authorized,  upon  application  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  require  enfo.-cement  of  such 
reporting  requirements 

(c)  Up>on  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intertor.  by  any  person  that  any  report  or 
part  thereof  obtained  under  thl^  section  from 
such  person  or  from  a  Federal  agency  would, 
if  made  public  divulge  methods  or  proc- 
esses entitled  to  protection  as  trade  secrets 
or  other  proprletry  information  of  such  p>er- 
son.  such  repKJrt.  or  portion  thereof,  shall 
be  confidential  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
TThlted  States  Code,  except  that  such  report 
or  part  thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  con- 
fidential for  purposes  of  disclosure  to  fl) 
any  delegate  of  tbe  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Administration  for  the  purpoee  of  cer- 
rying  out  this  Act.  (2)  the  .Attorney  General 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  or  both  when 
necessary  to  carry  out  thoee  sgenciee"  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  thla  and  other 
statutes,  and  (3)  the  Congress  or  any  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman.  Tbe  provisions  of  this  section 
Shan  expire  on  May  16.  1975 

Skc.  138.  XimLABrkTi  Gas. 

Nothing  tn  this  Act  ahan  expand  the  au- 
thority of  tbe  Federal  Power  CooMnlssion 
with  respect  to  sales  of  non-Jurladictional 
natural  gas. 
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Sbc.  136.  SxpimATioM 

Th«  auUMTlty  und«r  thim  Utlm  to  praarUM 
*ay  rul*  or  orrler  or  Uka  other  *cUod  un- 
cl«r  Oila  title,  oc  to  enXoroa  any  •ucb  ruie  or 
acd«r.  kbAll  expira  at  mMni^hi,  W«y  14,  i»78 
^AprU   1.   Id74.  in   th«  c«ae  o<  aecUoo   10«>! 
but  cuch  ezpirmtlon  sbAlJ  oot  allact  any  ao- 
Uon  or  pendlflg  procaedlii^g.  ci»U  or  crUnl- 
n*I.  not  flnAUy  detarmlned  on  ««ch  data,  nor 
any  action  or  proce«<llng  based  upon  any  act 
oommirted  prior  to  mldnlgbt.  May   16.  I97i 
(AprU   I,   197*.  in   the  caaa  ot  >ecUon   106) 
*c     137    AcTHoaniiTTOw   or  AmoniA-nom 
(a;    There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  Uie  Federai  BnerKT  Bmergency  A«en- 
CT  to  carry  out  lu  functtoos  under  thu  Act 
and  under  other  laws,  and  to  make  grvita  to 
States  under  section  12S.  rrs.OOO.OOO  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  •TS.OOO.- 
000  for  the  Oscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975 
(b)    For  the  purpose  of  w^'^g  payments 
under  grant*   to  State*   under  aectton    13S. 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  tfiO.- 
000000   for   the  necal   year  endxog  June  90 
1974.  and  •75.000.000  for  the  Oecal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  197S. 

(C)  Por  the  purpoee  of  making  payment* 
under  granu  to  Statae  under  Mctlon  118. 
there  la  authorised  to  be  approprUtad  taoo.- 
JOD  i)00  for  the  naeal  year  endtnc  Juna  SO 
1974.  ^  • 

Hbc    138.  3BTMHBnj-rr 

II  any  proTiaon  of  thl«  Act  or  the  appUca- 
Ooo  of  any  such  pronaton  to  any  person  or 
«lreum«tanoe.  ahall  be  held  Inralld.  the  t»- 
malnder  of  this  Act.  or  the  appUcaUon  of 
•oeh  prottatoa  to  peraooa  or  drcumstancaa. 
iban  be  beld  inTaad.  the  remainder  of  thla 
AcVo*'  the  appUcation  of  such  prortaion  to 
pereooa  or  circumstance*  other  than  thoee  as 
to  which  It  la  beld  inTaUd.  shall  not  be  af- 
fWtad  thereby 

Sbc    139   PHict  AcTHoarrr. 

The  President  shall  exercise  hi*  authority 
under  the  Bcooomic  StablUzaUon  Act  of 
1970  a*  amended,  and  the  Emergency  pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  iptetty 
ptiotm  tar  aalaa  of  crude  oU.  reaiduai  fuel  oU 
or  refined  petroleum  product*  in  or  Imported 
Into  the  United  SUtes  which  arold  wlndfafl 
proflU  b-  seller*  For  purpoee*  of  thU  secUon 
wtztdfau  proflt*  shall  be  daflaed  a*  thoae 
profl»  which  are  exeeaalTe  or  anreaaonahle 
taking  Into  oooaideration  normal  pnCt  I«t- 
eU  Thl*  aerOon  ahaU  be  effect!**  only  untU 
December  31.  1974 

8k:    I  jo    Ii<j>o«Tan(Mt  or  Uacxrtn  Sato^jj. 

The  BUMigauLy  Petroleum  AJlocatloo  Act 
OK  1973  u  amended  by  adding  at  tiia  tai 
tb«raaf    Uae   foUowinc   oav  •«:ttan; 

'^■c.  S.  NoCwltliafeaodliig  tba  pronnaam  ctf 
McOon  a  of  tlM  Katural  Oas  Act  ,or  any 
oCbarprortsioQa  ot  taw)  tlia  PrMlda&t  nay 
^  order,  on  a  Ondlng  that  socb  action  woold 
be  eonatatant  to  the  public  intarast.  aathor- 
IB*  on  a  ■hlpaiaQt-by-«blpOMnt  baata  tha  Lm- 
portatlon  of  UqwOad  natoxal  gas  tron  a 
(oraiCB  country  Prorided.  however.  That  ttM 
■iilt>uH>y  to  act  under  thl*  — titm  «t>>n  am 
pamlt  the  importatioo  ot  UqaaOad  nataral 
CM  vhleb  had  not  b*ao  aathorlMd  prl<v  to 
taa  data  of  exptratlaa  at  thl*  Act  and  which 
U  tn  traxistt  on  snch  data." 
TTTLK    U— OOOBOOfATTON    WITH    IWVI. 

■otnawTAi.    PBOTBcncw 


"ntle  I  of  ttw  Ctean  Atr  Act  (O  VMjC  ItVI 
**  "Q  >  *•  Mwand>a  by  «■**?"<  at  the  i«i 
tbarwjf  tha  taOowta^  atw  aMrtton: 

-««     lir    raMDiAt    The . 

may  for  any  period  bagmmnf  on  or  aflw 
<ba  date  of  enartnurt  ot  tbU  aectloo  aod 
•o^AC  <«  or  before  Korember  1.  I»T4.  tam- 
Pon^Vj  WMp*Hd  any  stationary  aoana  ftMl 

P*r*oi.  If  tlM  Admlnisrrator  floda  Ibat 


P^nwn  wUl  be  unahie  to  comply  with  stich 
Umitatan  during  such  period  aolaty  because 
of  unavallabllUy  of  types  or  amounts  of 
fuels,  .^ny  swspanaloc  uud^r  tftu  paragraph 
and  any  Interim  requireoiaat  >m  which  such 
■usDanaton  la  condiUonad  'UMler  para^aph 
<3>  sbaU  t)e  exempted  from  axiy  procetluraJ 
reqillramawta  set  f  rUi  in  t.iu  Act  or  :n  any 
Other  provtaton  uf  :m.:ju.  .-state.  ■»  Pederai 
law;  except  as  [jronded  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  giTc  notice 
to  the  public  of  a  suspanaton  and  aiTr^rtl  the 
puhUc  an  opportunity  for  written  and  oral 
praaentatlon  of  vtava  prior  to  granting  such 
suapaDston  tinlaa*  otharwlae  pronded  by  the 
Vldminltrator  for  good  cause  f.jund  and 
pubUsbed  In  the  Pedaral  Be^rister  In  any 
caae.  before  granting  such  a  stwpension  he 
ahaU  glT*  actual  notice  to  the  tio  Pernor  of 
the  Stata.  and  to  the  chief  executive  olSoer 
of  the  local  gtyrerruneat  entity  in  wblch  the 
affected  aource  or  aourca*  are  locatad.  The 
granting  or  denial  of  such  suspanaton  and 
the  tmpoaiuan  of  an  interim  (wqittNaLsnt 
■ball  be  subject  to  Judlclai  renew  only  on 
the  grounxlB  spacifled  in  paragraphs  (3  B) 
and  (3)  (C)  of  *e<rUon  706  of  UUe  6.  United 
State*  Code,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
prooaedlng  under  section  304^a)(3)  or  307 
(b)   and  (c)   of  this  Act. 

"(3)  In  taaulng  any  suspanalon  under  para- 
graph { 1 )  th*  Artralnlatrator  Is  authonaed  to 
act  on  hia  own  mouon  without  appUcauon 
of  any  aourca  or  Stata. 

~{i>  Any  suspeoaion  under  paragraph  (li 
shall  be  condlUooed  upon  compliance  with 
such  LQtertm  requirement*  a*  the  Adminla- 
trator  datarmlnaa   are   reaaonahi*  and   prac- 
ticable. Such  tnlarUn  rrqulrenMDC*  ahall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to.  (A)  a  re- 
quirement that  the  source  reoeiving  the  aua- 
panalon  comply  with  such  reporting  requlre- 
oaaat*  a*  tha  Adnunlctrator  determioee  may 
be  nTs**ai7,  (B)  such  mea«ure*  a*  the  Ad- 
mlnl*trator  detarmlne*  are  oeoeaaary  to  avoto 
an  tmmlaent  aad  aubetantial  endancanxkent 
to  health  of  paraons,  and  (C)  raqalnmant* 
that    the    suapenelon    shall    be    inapplicable 
during  any  parted  during  which  fuel*  whch 
would  enable  complianoe  with  the  stupended 
stationary  aouroe  fuel  or  emlnlnn  UnUtatlon* 
are  in  fact  rsaaooahly  araliabl*  to  that  per- 
son   (as  detacnUaad  by  th*  Administrator) 
Por  purpoaee  of  clause  (C)  of  thl*  paragraph 
a»aaatoUlty    of    oaturai    ga*    or    petroleum 
producta  which  aoahJa  oompllanea  shall  oot 
oaaka  a  mmpmrntan  I— iniiiiaiiis  to  a  •ourts* 
dMcnbad  IB  nilMHillim  (b)(i)  of  thiaasctkn. 
"(4)  ^or  porpoaaa  of  thia  aeotloD : 
"(A)   The  tana  -ataUocMfy  aooroa  ftaa:  or 
•miaslDo    Umfmtkn'    maan*    any    amlaatoo 
limitation.  achZdula.  or  tlmatahla  fbr  oem- 
pU*ao*.  or  othar  requiramant,  which  to  pre- 
aertbed  tinder  this  Act  (oOmt  than  eaeuon 
SOB.  Ill  (b).  or  113)  or  oontamad  tn  an  appii- 
cable  implementatioD  plan  and  vblch  1*  da- 
stgsad  to  limit  wmuautgy  aoiava  miiMfcan  iw. 
suiting  from  oo^ibaatton  of  fuala,  tiwi ■«*■■«» 
a  prohibittoa  oa.  or  tpedflcatton  of.  Qm  oaa 
of  any  fuel  at  any  type  or  grade  or  poUotlon 
charactsriauo  tbaraof . 

°iB)  Tha  farm  "aiatlonary  source'  haa  the 
same  maaning  a*  such  term  ha*  tm/i^f  mo. 
tloo  111(a)  iJ). 

■■lb)(l)   Bieapt  ••  prortdad  in   p»r»,--v>h 
(3)  of  Uklambnotton.  any  fual-b  ..-:..:.<  ,t*- 
Ucnary  aouro*  (A)  which  I*  pix.hib;ted  from 
udag  petrolauaa  piuduMi  or  oaturai  ga*  as 
fuel  by  reaaon  of  an  orOmr  imnii  under  sec- 
tion  1001*1    of   tha  Inarg7  ItaHfancy   Ac 
or  which   th*  Adminlatrator  detennln**  be- 
gan oooTeratoo  to  the  oae  of  ooal  m  fxial  dur- 
ing tha  90-dar  period  •odlng  on  December  19 
I9rt.  and  (B)   which  conTerta  to  the  tia*  of 
ooalaa  ftiai.  shall  oot.  untn  January  1    I97V 
b*  pnftibttad.  by  reaaon  of  th*  applioaf.on 
at  any  atr  pollution  requirement.  Oei^  bora- 
lB<  °oal  which  la  sraUable  to  such  miiua 
"<3i  (A)   fancraph  d )  of  thl*  cubaactton 
»pply    to   a    wovTcm.   only    if   the    Ad- 
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mliilstrator  nnds  that  omlsaions  from  the 
scrun..  wu;  nf>t  materially  oontrlbuie  to  s 
significant  rtsJc  to  public  health  and  If  th» 
■ource  Had  subnutied  to  the  Administrator 
a  pl*n  for  -r.inpllanfe  far  such  »ourr»  which 
the  Adn.LnUrirator  has  approved,  afer  no- 
tice to  intM^iated  peraons  and  opportunlfv 
for  praaantatton  of  news  Mncludlr.g  oraj 
pre6«>nUUons  of  irlewii  ■  A  plan  submitted 
under  tha  prooedlnK  sentence  shaiJ  be  ap- 
proved oniy  If  11  prividoB  i.  for  compli- 
ance bv  th*  means  and  In  accnrdanee  wlir, 
a  »ch»du.e  wh:ch  ineeu  the  requirements 
of  suoparii<ra4:)ri  ^B-,  and  ill)  that  such 
soure  M\i\  comf):v  with  requirements  which 
the  Adml:.:»t»rt.T  ahai:  prescr.be  to  aa- 
Rure  that  eraisBlins  fr^wn  such  soiirce  will 
not  materlaliy  contribute  to  a  slgulflcant 
risk  to  public  health  The  Administrator 
ahaJl  approve  or  duapproTe  ar.v  such  plan 
within  «0  days  after  such  plan  la  sub- 
mitted 

"(Bt  The  Admlnutrator  shaU  prescribe 
regulations  requiring  that  any  source  to 
which  this  subBection  applies  submit  and 
obtain  approval  of  It*  means  for  and  sched- 
ule of  compliance  Such  regulations  aha;, 
include  req'ilrem.nt^  that  such  schedules 
shall  include  dates  by  which  such  ».iurc» 
ma«t  (1)  enter  into  contract*  or  other  en- 
forceable obligations  for  obtaining  a  long- 
torm  supply  of  ooal  or  coal  by-products 
(Which  contracts  or  obligations  must  have 
received  prior  approraJ  of  the  Admlnu- 
trator t,  and  .11)  take  stop*  to  obtain  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction  sj^toma  neoes- 
•ary  to  permit  ruch  source  to  bum  such 
ooal  or  coal  by-products  and  to  achieve  the 
'^•^ree  of  emlaaion  reduction  required  by 
^»  following  sentence  (which  stop*  and 
■y»t«ms  must  have  received  prior  approval 
of  the  Administrator )  Such  regulaUons 
shall  al«o  require  that  the  source  achieve 
a*  expedltlooaly  a*  practicable  considering 
the  type  of  coal  to  be  used  (but  not  later 
than  January  1.  197V)  the  same  degree  of 
emission  reduction  as  It  was  required  to 
achieve  by  the  applicable  Implementation 
plan  in  effect  on  the  dato  of  enactment  of 
this  secUoD  Such  reguUtiona  shall  alao  In- 
clude Buch  tat«1m  requlremenU  a*  the  Ad- 
minlatrator detennlnea  are  reaaonabie  and 
practicable  including  requlremenU  de- 
•crlbed  in  clause*  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub*ec- 
tloo  (a)  fS> 

"(C)  The  Administrator  (after  notice  to 
Intareetad  p«r*jns  aad  opportunity  for 
proeentatiun  if  views.  Including  oral  preaen- 
tauon*  of  vlewa  to  the  extent  pracucable) 
(11  may  prior  to  November  1  1974  and  ahaU 
thereafter,  prohibit  the  ;*•  of  coai  by  a 
aouroe  to  which  paragraph  ,  I )  applia*  If  h* 
determine*  that  th*  i_ise  of  coal  by  such 
aource  U  Mkeiy  to  materially  contribute  to  a 
Hgniflcant  risk  to  pubUo  health;  and  (U) 
rriav  rtx^  .:re  such  sourxje  to  use  coal  of  any 
parucular  type,  grade,  or  pollution  charac- 
terietlc  If  such  ccial  u  avaUable  to  such 
sourre  Nothing  !n  'his  subsection  (bi  shall 
prohibit  a  sut*  at  .ocal  agency  from  taking 
acuon  which  the  Administrator  U  authorlaed 
to  take  under  thU  paragraph 

~\i)  Por  pirpoeea  of  thU  subsection,  the 
term  "air  poli'Uion  requirement  '  means  any 
•nusalon  !:miutk-,n.  schedule  or  t'.metabj* 
f  If  compliance,  or  jther  req-:!remer.t  which 
la  preacTibed  under  any  Pederal  State  or 
local  law  or  r»ruiatlon.  Including  ;hu  Act 
except  f,-r  any  requirement  pre»<-r!bed  under 
thl*  subsection  or  section  903  and  which 
IS  dsalgned  to  ilmlt  sUtlonary  source  smla- 
sion*  re*uiting  from  oombustl  .n  of  f:ais  (in- 
cluding a  reatrlctlon  on  the  'ose  or  content 
)f  fuels  I  A  conversion  to  coal  to  which  this 
subeectlrn  spplle*  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
a  m.-diflcation  f^r  purpoeee  of  section  III  (a) 
3  •>  and    4  >  of  this  Act 

"(4)  A  so'irrs  to  which  this  sut»eectlan  ap- 
plies may  \ipon  th*  sipiration  of  the  ax- 
emptlon  under  paragraph  (  n  obtain  a  on* 
year  poatponsment  of  ths  appUcation  of  any 
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requirement  of  an  applicable  implementa- 
uon  plan  under  the  conditions  and  In  the 
manner  provided  In  aectlon  1 10(f) . 

"(c)  The  Adminlatrator  may  by  rule  eatab* 
llab  priorities  under  which  manufacturars  of 
continuous  emission  reduction  system*  shall 
provide  such  sytaem*  to  users  thereof,  If  he 
finds  that  priori tlea  must  be  Lmpoeed  In 
>rder  to  assure  that  such  systoma  are  first 
provided  to  users  In  air  quality  control  re- 
gions with  the  ntost  severe  air  pollution.  No 
rule  under  this  subsection  may  Impair  the 
obligation  of  any  contract  entered  Into  before 
enactment  of  this  section.  No  Stato  or  politi- 
cal BubdlvlBion  may  require  any  person  to 
use  a  continuous  emission  reduction  systom 
for  «hlch  priorities  have  been  established 
und»-r  this  subsection  except  In  accordance 
with  such  prlorltiea. 

"(d)  The  Adminlatrator  shall  study,  and 
report  to  Congress  not  lator  than  May  31, 
1974.  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  present  and  projected  Impact  on 
the  program  under  this  Act  of  fuel  ahortagee 
and  of  allocation  and  end-use  allocation 
programs. 

"■2  dvallBblllty  of  continuous  emission 
reduction  technology  (including  projections 
respecting  the  time  coet,  and  number  fjf 
units  available)  and  the  efTeota  that  contin- 
uous emission  reduction  system!!  would  have 
on  the  total  envir mment  and  on  supplies  i^f 
fuel  and  electricity: 

"(3)  the  number  of  sources  and  locations 
which  must  use  such  technology  baaed  on 
projected    fuel    avatlabilltv    data: 

■■(4)  priority  schediile  for  implementation 
of  continuous  emiaalon  reduction  technol- 
ogy, baaed  on  public  health  or  air  quality: 

■■(6)  evaluation  of  availability  of  technol- 
ogy to  bum  municipal  tfWA  waste  In  these 
sotiroea:  Including  time  .schedules,  priorities 
analysis  of  unregulated  p<Hutants  which  will 
be  emitted  and  balancing?  of  health  benefits 
and  detriments  from  burning  solid  waato  and 
of  economic  costs. 

"(fl)  projecttons  of  air  qtiallty  Impact  of 
fuel   shortages  and   allocations 

•■(7)  evaluation  of  alternative  control 
stratogles  for  the  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  national  amble:. t  air  qualify  stand- 
ard* for  sulfur  oxldee  within  the  time  frames 
prescribed  In  the  Act.  Including  a.<v.sr«-iated 
considerations  of  cost,  time  frames  feasi- 
bility, and  ellectlvenesfc  of  such  alternative 
control  strategies  as  compared  to  stationary 
sotuoa  tuat  and  emission  regulations, 

'■(•)  proposed  alienations  of  continuous 
emisaton  reduction  technology  for  nonsolld 
wasto  producing  systems  to  sources  which 
are  least  able  to  handle  solid  waato  byprod- 
uct, technologically,  economically,  and  with- 
out hazard  to  public  health  safety,  and 
welfare:  and 

"(9)  plana  for  monitoring  or  requiring 
sourcss  to  which  this  section  applies  to  mon- 
itor the  impact  of  actions  under  this  sec- 
tion on  concentration  of  sulfur  dioxide  In 
the  ambient  sir 

"(•)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  may 
•equlre  any  person  X'^  whin^  a  suspension  has 
3*en  granted  under  tubaectton  is.  to  use 
any  fuel  the  unavailability  of  which  is  the 
basis  of  such  person's  e  ispen.sion  (except 
that  this  preemption  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
quirements Idsnllcal  to  Pederai  interim  re- 
quiremeuta   under   subsection    (afili 

"(f)  (1 )  It  ahai;  be  unlawful  fijr  any  jierson 
to  whom  a  ?  .spension  haa  been  granted  un- 
der subsection  a)(l)  to  vlolat*  any  re- 
quirement on  which  tha  suspervston  Is  r<iu- 
dltloned  pursuant  to  aubsectlrin   (a)  (3i 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  violate  any  rule  under  subaeoUon  'cj 

"iS)  It  ahal!  be  unlawful  for  th*  owner  or 
operator  of  any  aource  to  fall  to  oomply  with 
any  requirement  under  lubaeotlon  (bj  or  any 
rsfulatlon.  plan,  or  scbedui*  thereunder 

"(4!  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
faC  to  comply  with  an  Interim  requlremtnt 
under  subsection  (1)  (3) . 


'Beginning  January  1,  1975,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  publish  at  no  less  than  180-day 
intervals,  in  the  Pederal  Register  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  ( 1 )  A  concise  summary  of  progress  re- 
ports which  are  required  to  l>e  filed  by  any 
p>er8on  or  source  owner  or  operator  to  which 
subsection  (b)  applies  Such  progi-ess  reports 
shall  report  on  the  status  of  compliance  with 
all  requlremente  which  have  been  Imposed 
by  the  Administrator  under  such  subsecttons 

"(3)  np-to-dato  findings  on  the  impact  of 
this  section  upon  — 

"  (  A)    applicable  Implementation  plana,  and 

"(B)    ambient  air  quality. 

"ih)  Nothing  tn  this  section  shall  affect 
the  power  of  the  Administrator  to  deal  with 
air  pollution  presenting  an  Unminent  and 
-substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persona  under  section  SOS  of  thla  Act. 

■•(l)il)  In  order  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
if  early  phaseout  of  existing  electric  generat- 
ing faculties  during  the  energy  emergency. 
a;)y  electric  generating  power  plant  (A) 
which,  because  of  the  age  and  condition  of 
the  plant,  la  to  be  taken  out  of  servtoe  per- 
manently no  lator  than  January  1.  1980,  ac- 
■ordlng  to  the  power  supply  plan  (In  exist- 
ence on  the  dato  of  enactment  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act »  of  the  operator  of  such 
plant.  iB)  for  which  a  certification  to  that 
efTect  has  been  filed  by  the  operator  of  the 
plai;t  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Pederal  Power  Commlasloc 
and  ( C )  for  which  the  Commission  has  deter- 
mined that  the  certification  has  been  made  In 
good  faith  and  that  the  plan  to  cease  opera- 
tions no  lator  than  January  1,  1980.  will  be 
carried  out  a£  planned  in  light  of  existing  and 
prospective  power  supply  requirements,  shall 
be  eligible  fur  a  single  one-year  p>ost{X}nenient 
as  provided  In  paragraph   t2). 

"i2i  Prior  to  the  date  on  which  any  plant 
eligible  under  paragraph  i  1 )  la  required  to 
comply  with  any  reqtiirement  of  an  applica- 
ble implementation  plan,  such  source  may 
apply  (With  the  concurrence  of  the  Oover- 
nor  of  the  Stato  Ln  which  the  plant  is  lo- 
cated) to  the  Administrator  to  postpone  the 
applicability  of  ruch  requirement  to  such 
source  (or  not  more  than  one  year  If  the 
Administrator  determines,  aftor  balancing 
the  risk  to  public  health  and  welfare  which 
may  be  associated  with  a  postponement,  tl.at 
compliance  with  any  such  requirement  la  not 
reasonable  In  light  of  the  projected  uaeful 
life  of  the  plant  the  availability  of  rate  base 
Increases  to  pay  for  sucii  costs,  aud  other  ap- 
propriate factors,  then  the  Administrator 
shall  grant  a  pnistponemcnt  of  any  such  re- 
qulrementa 

"(3  1  The  Administrator  shall,  aa  a  condi- 
tion c  any  postponement  under  paragrapih 
(3),  prescribe  such  interim  requirements  a.' 
(UT  practicable  and  reasonable  In  light  of 
the  crltorla  in  paragraph  i2) . 

"(J )  ( 1 1  The  Administatcr  may.  aftor  pub- 
lic notice  and  opportunity  for  presentation 
of  views  In  acoordance  with  section  S&3  of 
title  5,  United  States  (3ode,  and  after  consul. 
tatlon  with  the  Pederal  Energy  Emergency 
Administration  deaignato  persons  to  whom 
fuel  exchange  orders  should  l)e  Issued  The 
purpose  of  such  designation  shall  t)e  to  avoid 
or  minimise  the  adverse  Impact  oc  public 
health  and  welfare  of  any  suspension  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  conversion 
to  coal  to  which  subsection  (b)  applies  or  of 
any  allocation  under  the  Energy  Einergancy 
Act  or  the  Kmargeccy  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

"(3)  Ttit  Administrator  of  the  ^deraJ 
Energy  Administration  shall  tasu*  exchange 
orders  to  Kuch  persons  as  are  designated  by 
th*  Administrator  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  re- 
quiring the  sxchang*  of  any  fuel  rub>ect  to 
allocation  under  th*  pracedlng  Act*  effective 
no  later  than  45  days  after  the  data  of  th* 
designation  under  paragraph  1 1 1 .  urJess  th* 
Administrator  of  th*  P«deral  Knercy  Ad- 
ministration  determines,  after  coniultatlon 


with  the  Administrator  that  the  coets  or 
consumption  of  fuel,  resultiiig  from  such 
exchange  order  will  be  excessive 

"(3)  'Violation  of  any  exchange  order  is- 
sued under  paragraph  i2)  shall  be  a  pro- 
hibited act  and  shall  be  subject  to  enforce- 
ment action  and  sanctions  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extont  aa  a  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  the  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 4  Of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973. •■ 

Sec.  202    Impuxickntation  Puwj  Ri:\-isions 

(ft)  Sectlc«i  110(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  la 
amended  tn  paragraph  i3)  by  inserting 
"(A)"  aftor  "O)"  and  by  adding  at  tl.e  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph 

"(B)  (1 )  Por  any  air  quality  control  region 
in  which  there  haa  been  a  conversion  to  coal 
under  section  119(b),  ths  Administrator 
shall  review  the  applicable  Implementation 
plan  and  no  Lator  than  one  year  aftor  the 
date  of  such  conversion  determine  whether 
such  plan  must  be  revised  in  order  to  achieve 
the  national  primary  standard  which  the 
plan  Implemente.  If  the  Adminlatrator  de- 
tennlnee  that  any  such  plan  la  Inadequate, 
he  shall  require  that  a  plan  revtaion  be  sub-' 
mltted  by  the  State  within  three  month* 
after  the  date  of  notice  to  the  Stato  of  such 
determination.  Any  plan  revision  which  la 
submitted  by  the  State  after  notice  and  pub- 
lic hearing  shall  be  approved  or  disapproved 
by  the  Administrator,  after  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  haarlng.  but  no  later 
than  three  months  after  the  date  required 
for  submission  of  the  revised  plan  if  a  plan 
provision  (or  portion  thereof  is  disapproved 
I  or  if  a  Stete  falls  to  submit  a  plan  revision  \ , 
the  Administrator  shall,  aftor  public  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  public  he«ring  pro- 
mulgate a  revised  plan  i  or  portion  ther^Df) 
not  later  than  three  months  after  the  dato 
required  for  approval  or  disapproval 

"(3)  Any  requirement  for  a  plan  revision 
under  paragraph  (  1  and  a:;v  pia:;  require- 
ment promulgated  by  the  -Administrates- 
under  such  paragraph  shai:  include  reason- 
able and  practicable  nieasu.res  to  mtnirr.i«^ 
the  effect  on  the  pubuc  health  of  anv  con- 
version  to  which  section   ll9(bi    applies  " 

'b  Subsection  ic  of  section  no  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  CSC  1867  C-6)  U 
amended  by  inserting  "iii"  aftor  •(ci":  by 
redosignaung  paragraphs  d),  (2),  and  (s'l 
as  subparagraphs  ( A  ,  i  B  i  and  <  C  ■ .  respec- 
tively, and  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"  ( 3  i  f  A )  The  Administrator  shall  condoct 
a  study  and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porvlgn  Com- 
merce of  the  United  Stotes  House  of  Reprw- 
sentotlves  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate  not  later 
than  May  1.  1974.  on  the  neoeostty  of  parking 
surcharge,  management  of  parking  supply, 
and  preferenual  bus  carpool  lane  regulations 
aa  part  of  the  appUoable  Implementation 
plana  required  under  this  section  to  achlsve 
and  maintain  national  pnmarv  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  Tfce  study  shall  laclude 
an  assessment  of  the  eoooocnlc  impact  of 
such  regulattona.  ooristderaUon  of  altmatlva 
means  of  reducing  total  vahld*  mUte 
traveled,  and  an  aaaeasn>ent  at  ttte  tanpaet 
of  such  regtUationa  on  other  Pisderal  and 
State  programs  dealing  with  energy  or  trans- 
pxirtatlon.  In  the  ootirse  of  such  study  the 
Administrator  shall  consult  with  other  PM- 
eral  olBetala  Including,  but  not  Qmltad  ta 
the  Becretarr  at  Transportation,  the  Admin- 
istrator al  the  Fedaral  Knar^  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ooonctl  on 
Environmental  Qualitr 

"(B)  No  parking  surcharge  reg-uiatton  may 
t>e  required  by  the  Administrator  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  as  a  part 
of  an  app>I1cab)«  ImplemeDtattoh  plan  All 
parking  rurcharge  regulations  preTioutfT  re- 
quired by  th*  AdmlnlrtratQr  shall  b*  rcid 
upon  th*  Oat*  of  wwctmeiit  of  thU  wih— c 
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UoQ.    Tbi*   cut>p«r«gr»pb   tttmil   not 
Um   Admuoistrmtor   frooa   approTtoc  _ 

turcbarva*  it  itu>j  tr%  Mloptad  »ad  ■ulMai*» 
Md  by  ft  8t*t«  aa  p&rt  of  %a  ipplHihti  Ib- 

aoc  «ondttkm  kpprovai  of  any  ^^^^ 
IkiaoMoteUon  pjiui  ■ubmtUad  bf  » 

•ucb   pLan's   inciunllnc   *   p«rktt>c   iiiii  rmji 
raculatkon. 

"(C)  Tb*  Admlniatraior  u  autbortawt  lo 
siiapand  until  January  1.  1079.  tb«  iflsettw 
(late  or  appllcabUlty  of  an;  racuJ*OaiM  lor 
tb«  mana^tnrit  of  p«rkln(  cupply  or  axxy 
requtz«in«nt  tbat  rucb  r«cuiatloaa  b«  a  p*rt 
of  an  appllcabla  implemeiiLation  plan  ap- 
proved or  proinuIgat«<l  under  tbia  Mctlon. 
Tb«  ezerclBe  of  tbe  autbortty  undar  t.t»i« 
subpaxacrapb  aball  not  prerent  tbe  A/tmm- 
tBtrmtor  from  approving  lucb  rvgulattona  IT 
tbey  ar«  adopted  and  submitted  by  a  State 
as  part  of  an  applicable  Impleo^ntatlon 
plan.  If  tbe  Admlnlstrmtor  exerciaea  tbe  au- 
tborlty  under  tbis  cubpara^rapb,  reculaUoiM 
requiring  a  review  or  analysis  of  tbe  Impaet 
of  propoeed  parking  facUitiee  before  con- 
struction whlcb  take  effect  on  or  aftar  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975.  shall  uoi  apply  to  pajki.ig 
facllltlee  on  wblcb  oonstructloa  bae  been 
Initiated  before  January   i.   1975. 

"(D)  Por  purpoaes  of  tbla  paragrapb.  tbe 
term  'parking  turcbarge  regulatioa'  maam 
a  regulation  Unpoalng  or  requiring  ttM  ba- 
poaltlon  of  any  tax,  surcbarga,  fee.  or  otber 
cbarge  on  parking  spacaa.  or  any  otbar  area 
uaed  for  tbe  temporary  storage  of  motor 
vebldaa.  Tba  t«nn  management  of  parking 
supply-  sbaU  include  any  raqulrement  pro- 
viding tbat  any  new  facility  containing  a 
given  number  of  parking  spaoea  sbaU  reoelva 
a  permit  or  other  prior  approval,  taauanoe 
of  wblcb  ta  to  be  condiuoned  on  air  quality 
consideration*.  The  term  preferential  bus 
carpool  lane'  sbali  Include  any  requtrexnent 
for  tbe  setting  aside  of  one  or  more  lanaa  of 
a  street  or  highway  on  a  permanent  or  tarn- 
pormry  basis  for  the  exclusive  use  of  boaaa 
and/ or  carpools." 

Sac    ao3.  UoToa  Vkhiclx  Emaaioifs. 

(a)  Section  20a(b)(n(A)  of  tbe  Clean 
Air  Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "1975" 
and  insCT^ing  in  Ueu  thereof  -197T-;  and  by 
Inserting  after  "(A)"  tbe  foUowing  The 
regulations  under  subaactlon  (at  applicable 
to  emtaaions  of  carbon  monoxkle  and  hydrtj- 
carbooa  from  llgbt-duty  Tahldaa  and  engines 
manufacturad  dnrtng  modal  years  l»7S  and 
1976  aban  contain  standards  whlcb  ata. 
M«ntlcal  to  tba  tntarttn  standards  which 
ware  praacrlbad  laa  of  December  i.  i9TSi 
undar  paragraph  (8)  (A)  of  thU  subaectlon 
for  Ugbt-duty  rehtdee  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  modal  years  1975  " 

ibi  Section  a(n(bMl)iB)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •"l»7a"  and  inserting 
In  llfBU  thereof  "lOT*":  and  by  Inaertlng  after 
"(Bi-  tbe  following:  —nie  regulations  under 
subaactlon  *a)  applicable  to  amlwlotM  of 
OBtdaa  of  nitrogen  frocn  light-duty  -ihlrlaa 
and  englnaa  manutactured  during  model 
years  1975  and  1976  tbaU  oontaln  standards 
wtueta  are  identical  to  tba  staadarda  which 
vara  preacrlbed  (aa  of  ^^■•■m*Tf  1.  1973) 
uardar  subaeetlon  (a)  for  Ugbt-duty  vebtctea 
and  anglaaa  manafaetmad  durtng  modal  year 
197S.  The  ragolattona  undar  subaeetlon  (a) 
applicable  to  emlaatona  of  ozldaa  of  nitrogen 
from  Ugbt-duty  veblctaa  and  cnginea  mann- 
factured  during  mortal  yaar  1977  shall  con- 
tain standards  wblck  provlda  tbat  smIaakiiM 
of  sucb  vehlclaa  and  snglnaa  may  not  axeaad 
30  grains  per  ^mtxieU  mlla. " 

tci  SacUon  102\b)  H)  tA)  ot  sucb  Act  U 
amended  to  read  aa  follows 

"(5)  (A)  At  any  tUna  after  January  1.  1^6, 
any  manufacturer  may  01*  with  the  Admln- 
latrator  an  application  raqueaung  the  sus- 
iwnaion  for  ooa  year  only  of  the  •CecUve 
'^te  of  Sfti  adslaal  o  staiMlard  required  by 
parmgrapb  « 1 )  (Aj  vttb  raspect  to  sucb  manu- 
facturer Cor  Ught-duty  vablclaa  and  englnaa 
manufacturad  In  modal  year  1977    Ttia  Ad- 
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aunistrator  shall  make  bla  rialaiiiiiiialliiii 
with  reapaet  to  any  such  agiflleathm  wttbia 
V  day*.  If  be  nrtT«n-mir>ea.  In  aeoocdanoa 
with  the  provlaloaa  of  tbla  aiihaai  Ihwi,  that 
sucb  aniiiiimnn  abouJd  ba  psaiad,  ba  abaii 
simuitanswlf  «Mti  aiMta  italaiiiiiiialiiai  pca- 

ards  Wblcb  ahaU  apply  i  in  Ueu  ot  tbe  stand- 
arda  required  to  be  preacrlbed  by  paragraph 
UmAj  of  ibki  suhaertlon)  Xo  smaaiiais  of 
carton  awmnwlrta  or  bTdroearbons  (or  both  i 
ftoa  aueb  aabtolea  and  aociaaa  manufactured 
during  modal  yesu-  1977  " 

(d)  Section    aoaibnSHBi    of    the    Clean 
Air  Act  is  repealed  and  ti^ie  following  subpara- 
crapba  radaalcnated  aooonUngly. 
Sac.  aiM.  CojrvoaiQMa  AttMmx>ta.tm 

(a)  (li  Section  liaiat  <3)  of  the  Clean  Air 
A<:t  u  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before 
■lia(ci".  by  Utaertinga  comnM  In  Ueu  there- 
of, and  by  Inserting  after  "hazardous  cmla- 
stoos)"  tba  following:  ".  or  119(f)  (ralaatng 
to  prtontlee  and  certain  other  laqulra- 
ments) ". 

(3)  Section  113(bM3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  112(c)"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  tia(c).  or  119(f)" 

(3)  Sactloo   ll3(c»(n(C»   of  auch  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out   "or  aectlon  liaic)"* 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■.  aectlon  ua(c> 
or  section  119(f)''. 

(4)  Sactloa  114(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "119  or"  before  "303" 

(b(  Section  118  of  tbe  Clean  Air  Act  to 
amanded  by  Inserting  -119(b).  (c)  and  (e)." 
tiefore  -20©". 

^■c.  206.  PaoiiLiiDN  or  PtTBuc  Rku.tr  uro 
KjcvTaoi*  itnrr 
(a)  Any  allocation  program  provided  for  m 
title  I  of  this  Act  or  in  the  Kmergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  toclude  mea«iir«8 
to  aaaure  that  avaUable  low  sulfur  fuel  will 
be  distributed  on  a  priority  basis  to  thoae 
areas  of  tbe  country  designated  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrmtor of  tbe  environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  requiring  low  sulfur  fuel  to  avoid 
or  minimize  adverse  Impact  on  public  health 
(bi  In  order  to  determine  the  health  ef- 
fects of  emlastons  of  sulfur  oxides  to  the  air 
resulting  from  conversions  to  burning  cosJ 
pursuant  to  section  108.  the  Department  of 
Health.  Bducatloo,  and  Welfare  sban.  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sctenoee  and  In  cooperatloQ  with  the 
Knvironmental  Protection  Agency,  conduct 
a  study  of  chronic  effects  among  expoaed 
populations.  Tbe  sum  of  M.aOO.OOO  Is  au- 
thonaad  to  be  appropriated  fcr  such  a  study 
In  order  to  aaaure  that  long-term  studies  can 
be  conducted  without  IntemipOon.  such 
sums  aa  are  appropriated  abaU  be  avaUable 
until  expended 

(c)  Ko  action  taken  under  this  Act  shall, 
for  a  period  of  1  year  after  InttUUon  of  such 
action,  ba  deemed  a  major  ITaderal  action  slg- 
nlfloanuy  affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
ennraoment  within  the  meaning  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1940  i  S3 
Stat  8S0)  However,  before  any  action  under 
tbla  Act  that  has  a  slgnlflcant  impact  on  the 
envtrrmm^nt  Is  taken.  If  practicable,  or  In  any 
event  within  90  days  after  such  action  la 
taken,  an  ennroomeotal  evaluation  with 
analysU  equlvaient  to  that  required  under 
section  103(1)  (0>  of  tbe  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable  within  this  time  ooDstralnt.  shall 
be  prapared  and  circulated  to  approprUte 
Psdaral.  State  and  local  govammant  agen- 
clea  and  to  the  public  for  a  JO-dav  comment 
pan>->d  afer  which  a  public  hedrng  «^all  be 
held  upon  request  to  review  o<itstanding  en- 
vtrocunental  '«  ■»«  «»•;  -h  ar  evaluation  shall 
not  be  required  where  '.he  artlon  tn  question 
^^»«  bean  preceded  by  ootnpl lance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  by  the 
appropruta  PedaraJ  agency  Acy  action  taken 
under  this  Act  which  will  be  in  tffact  for 
mora  thaa  a  one  year  period  i other  '-han  ac- 
tion taken  pursuant  to  subaeetlon    di  of  this 


aecuoD)  or  any  acUon  to  extend  an  action 
taken  uodar  Uils  Act  to  »  u,Lai  perWjd  uf  more 
tban  1  year  ahaii  he  .ut>te,-t  U)  th»  fui;  provi- 
sions of  th*.  Nsttotial  CUTlronmeii-Aj  Policy 
Act  notw-.ihstandl.ig  any  other  proviajon  of 
'.ill*    Art. 

1  N'  •-w.u.siAri.luig  Biihs* -Ion  (c)  0*  this 
section.  In  onier  i.)  exp^dlt*  r  prompt  con- 
struction of  fariiries  for  the  importaUon  of 
•;vdro»le.-'ri  fneryv  therohv  hflptng  to  re- 
lure  th-  H^.T  *^  ..f  p<.!.rr.le';m  pnduru  In 
the  ^nf-ed  Stat*.*  the  Fede.-al  Power  Com- 
mlaNi.n  u  herwbv  sithorlr^d  and  dlr*«-t*d  to 
issue  a  fTe^lden-lsl  ;>erTT;lt  pur^ija.'.t  fo  Kxec- 
uUva  Or-Vr  l.H«A  of  September  .S  : 9.V!  for 
the  oon.^ir-ictinn  operation,  maintenance 
and  conneotlnti  of  fanii-iee  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  e!e--t.rtf  e.ieivy  «t  the  borders  of  the 
United  S-a-e»  without  preparing  an  enrlron- 
mentaJ  impact  statement  ptirsuant  to  s«<-tlon 
103  of  tbe  National  Biivlronmental  PoUry  Act 
of  1968  (83  .Stat  85«)  for  facilities  for  the 
tJansmlselon  of  electric  energy  between 
Oanads  and  the  United  States  In  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Covington.  New  York. 
Sac    aO«    E.vnir,T   CoNssavATiON   SruDT 

(a)  The  A(lmlnUtrat<ir  of  tbe  Federal 
Energy  AdmJnutration  shall  conduct  a  study 
on  potenUal  methods  of  enerRy  oonservaUon 
and.  not  later  than  fl  months  after  the  date 
"t  enactment  of  this  Act.  ahaU  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  results  erf  sucb 
study  The  study  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
Ita&lted  to.  the  following: 

(1)  the  energy  conservation  potential  of 
r««rlcUng  exports  of  fuels  or  energy-ln- 
tanslve  producU  or  goods.  Including  an  anal- 
ysU  of  balance  of  paymenU  and  foreign  re- 
laUons  impllcauons  of  any  such  reatrlcUons; 

(2)  federally  sponsored  incentives  for  the 
use  of  public  traiult.  including  the  need  for 
autbortty  to  require  addiUonal  producUon  of 
buses  or  other  means  of  public  transit  and 
Federal  subaldles  for  the  duraUon  of  the  en- 
ergy emergency  for  reduced  farea  and  addi- 
Uonal expensaa  Incurred  because  of  increased 
aerv-loe, 

(3)  altemattve  requlremenU.  inceutlvea. 
or  dlslncenuvee  for  increasing  Industrial  re- 
cycling and  reeouroe  recovery  In  order  to  re- 
duce energy  demand.  Including  the  ectmomlc 
coats  and  fuel  oooauniptlofi  trade-olT  whlcb 
may  be  aaeocUted  with  such  recycling  and 
resource  recovery  \n  lieu  of  transportation 
and  uae  of  virgin  materials; 

(4)  the  ooau  and  beneflu  of  electrifying 
rau  Un«a  in  the  United  States  with  a  high 
density  of  traffic:  including  (A)  the  capital 
coata  of  such  electrincatlon.  the  oil  fuel 
eoozmmlas  derived  from  such  electrlfloatlon. 
the  abuity  of  existing  power  facilitlea  to 
supply  tbe  additional  power  load,  and  the 
amount  of  coal  or  other  fossil  fuels  required 
to  generaU  the  power  required  for  railroad 
electrlflcaUon,  and  (B»  the  advantages  to 
tbe  envtPoomeat  of  electrlflcatlon  of  raU- 
roadJ  in  terms  of  reduced  fuel  consumpaon 
and  air  pollution  and  disadvantages  to  tbe 
environment  frosn  Increased  use  of  foesu  fuel 
such  aa  ooal :  and 

(6)  means  for  InoenUvea  or  dlslnccnUvee 
to  Incraaae  eScieocy  of  industrial  uae  of 
aiMT«7. 

fb>  Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Art.  the  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portatlon  sfter  ronstiitation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Wa*T^  .Admlnurtrat-ir  shall  submit  to 
the  OongreaM  f-^r  appropriate  artlor.  aa 
■Emergency  Mass  Trai^sportatlon  A^lstance 
Plan"  for  tha  p<irp««e  of  ronsem.Tg  energy 
bv  expanding  and  Improving  publK-  m— 
transportation  sretema  and  encouraging  l.-,- 
-reased  ridenblp  as  alterr.stlves  to  sutotno- 
btle  travel 

(c)  *jch  plan  shall  include,  b\it  shall  not 
ba  limited  to— 

( 1 )  reoommandations  for  emergency  tem- 
porary granu  to  assist  States  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies  and  sgenclea  thereof  tn  the  pay- 
ment of  operating  txpensea  innirrad  In  oon- 
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riectlon  with  the  provision  of  expanded 
transportation   service   In   urban   areas. 

ill  recommendations  for  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  purchase  of  busee 
and  rcjUlng  stock  for  flxed  rail.  Including  ths 
faaslbllity  of  accelerating  the  timetable  for 
•tuch  s«alstanoe  under  section  14a(ai(3i 
of  title  23.  United  Stalea  Code  (the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1J73'  ;.  for  the  purpoae 
of  pnjvldlng  additional  capacity  for  and  en- 
couraging Inrreased  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation si,Titems 

(3i  recommendations  for  a  program  of 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  fare-free  and  low-fare  urban  mass 
transportation  systems.  LucJudlng  reduced 
rat^s  for  elderly  and  handicapped  persons 
during  nonpeak   hours  of  transportation; 

(4)  recc»nmendatloos  for  additional  emer- 
(rency  sjwlstance  for  the  oonstructlon  of 
fringe  and  transportation  corridor  parking 
facllltlee  to  serve  bus  and  other  mass  trans- 
portation paaaengers; 

(6  J  recommendations  on  the  feasibility  of 
providing  tax  Incentives  for  p>ersons  who  use 
public  mass  transportation  systems. 

(d)  In  consultation  with  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  n^ake  an  Investigation  and 
studv  fur  the  purpose  of  conserving  energy 
and  iLssurliig  that  the  eeaentlal  fuel  needs  of 
the  United  States  will  be  met  by  developing 
a  high-speed  (tround  traiisportatlon  system 
between  the  cities  of  Tijuana  in  the  State 
of  Ban  California.  Mexico,  and  Vancouver 
In  tlie  Provti.ce  of  British  Columbia  Canada, 
by  way  if  the  cities  of  Seattle  in  the  .State  of 
Wa«hl.'-gt»ii  Portland  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 
and  Sacramerr.o  .San  FrsT. Cisco.  Fresno.  Los 
Angales  and  San  D.ego  ir.  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  carrying  ovit  su'."h  investigation  and 
study  the  Secretar>-  shall  consider,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  the  efBclencv  of  energy  utilization  and 
Impact  on  energy  resources  of  such  a  system. 
Including  the  future  Impact  of  existing 
transportation  syste-ma  o:.  ftnergy  rp-sources 
If  such   a  syfrtem   Is  oot  eetabllahed. 

(2)  coordination  with  other  studies  under- 
taken on  the  State  and  local  level;  and 

(3)  such  other  matters  as  be  deems  appro- 
priate. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  report 
tbe  results  of  the  study  and  Inveptlgatlon 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  t<:>g«>ther  with  his 
reoommendatlons.  U-  the  Congress  and  the 
Presldant  no  later  than  December  31,  1974. 
Sac.  307.  RXPORTS. 

The  Admin latrat^ir  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  refxart  to  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31,  1975,  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  sections  201  through  205  of 
this  title. 

Sac.  303   FtTci,  Economy  Stttdt. 

Tltle  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  an.enied  bv 
redesignating  section  313  as  section  314  and 
by  adding   the   following   new   section: 

"rtrmi,  bconomt  rMPmovxMXNT  rmoM  jrrw 

MOTOE  VtHICLXa 

"Sxc  213  'st'li  The  .Administrator  a.nd 
tbe  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  ccndurt 
a  joint  study  and  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  P-irelgn  C-ommerce  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
<3ommeroe  of  the  United  States  Senate  within 
180  da^-s  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  concerning  the  practicability  of 
establishing  a  fuel  economy  Improvement 
standard  >f  30  percent  for  new  motor  vehicles 
.'luinufactured  during  and  after  model  year 
1980  Such  study  and  report  shall  include, 
hut  not  be  limited  to  the  technological  prob- 
lem,'* of  rrveetlng  any  such  standard,  including 
the  leadtlme  Involved;  the  taat  procedures 
required  to  determine  oompllanoa;  tha  eoo- 
n<^mlc  coata  associated  witb  auota  standard. 
Including  any  beneficial  economic  Impact, 
the  various  means  of  enforcing  such  stand- 


ard, the  eOect  on  consumption  of  natural 
resources,  including  energy  consumed,  and 
the  lmp)act  of  appllcaable  saJfety  and  emission 
standard*  In  the  course  of  f)erfornjing  such 
study,  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Iransportatlon  sh-vll  iitUlre  the  research 
previously  pwrfortned  iri  the  Department  of 
rranspK>rtallon,  and  the  Admin letralor  and 
tlie  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Office  of  Msinagement 
and  Budget  may  review  such  repwrt  before 
Its  submission  to  Oongress  but  the  Office  may 
not  revise  the  report  or  delay  Its  submission 
beyond  the  date  prescribed  for  its  submission, 
and  may  submit  to  Congress  Its  oommects 
respeciing  such  report.  In  connection  with 
such  study,  the  Administrator  may  utilize  the 
authority  provided  In  section  307(a)  of  this 
Ac:  tij  obtain  necessary  information. 

.2 1  Por  the  purpoee  of  this  section,  the 
t*rm  fuel  economy  Improvement  standard' 
means  a  requirement  of  a  percentage  l."^- 
creas?  Ir.  the  number  of  miles  of  trans- 
portation provided  by  a  manufacturers  en- 
tire arinual  production  of  new  motor  vehicles 
per  unit  of  fuel  consumed  as  determined 
for  ea'-h  manufacturer  In  accordance  with 
t*st  procedures  established  by  the  Admit. :«- 
trator  pursuant  to  this  Act  Such  ter.m  shdl; 
not  Include  any  requirement  for  any  design 
standard  or  any  other  requirement  specify- 
ing or  otherwise  limiting  the  manufacturer  s 
discretion  Li  deciding  how  to  comply  with 
the  fuel  economy  Improvement  standard  by 
any  lawful  means." 

TITLE  in— STUDIES  KSD  REPORTS 

SXC.   301.    .AGKNCY    STT.T3IX3 

The  following  studies  shall  t*  conducted, 
with  reports  oi.  their  results  submitted  to 
the  Congress . 

(1)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act : 

lAi  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
trgy  Eniergency  Administration  shall  conduct 
a  review  of  all  rulings  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  Eoonomlc  Stabilization  Act 
to  deternu.'ie  If  such  rulings  and  regulations 
are  contributing  to  the  shortage  of  fuels  and 
of  materials  asstx'lat.ed  with  the  production 
of  ener)^-;.  supplies. 

(B)  All  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
including  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies, 
are  directed  to  unde.'-take  a  survey  of  all  ac- 
tivities over  which  they  have  special  ex- 
pertise or  jurisdiction  and  Identify  and 
recommend  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent specific  proposals  to  significantly  In- 
crease energy  supply  or  to  reduoe  energy 
demand   through   conservation  programs. 

(Ci  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-  and  the 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  shall 
reoommend  to  the  Congress  specific  Incen- 
tives to  Increase  energy  supply,  reduoe  de- 
mand. t.:i  encourage  private  industry  and  In- 
dividual persons  to  subscribe  to  tbe  goals  of 
tJils  Act  This  study  shall  also  Include  an  an- 
alysis of  the  prlce-eiastlclty  of  demand  for 
tcaaoluie 

(D)  TTie  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
C  ingress  oonoemlng  the  p>reaent  and  pro- 
jective Impact  of  energy  shortages  upon  em- 
PioymoDt.  Sucb  report  shall  oontaln  an 
nnnwasment  of  tbe  adequacy  of  existing  pro- 
grams In  meetlnig  the  needs  of  adversely 
affected  workers  together  with  legislative 
."^commendations  appropriate  to  meet  such 
needs,  including  revisions  in  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded ' 

•m  l.KS    VOTt 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker  under 
rviie  XXVIII.  clause  2.  I  demand  a  sec- 
ond by  a  majority  by  tellers 

The  SPEAKER  The  genUeman  from 
Calllomla,    cMr.    Hosmuij    demands    a 


second,  and  ine  Chair  appouiu.  as  leiiers 
the  genUeman  from  We&l  Virginia  Mi. 
Staggers  J  and  ihe  gentiemiii  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HosMER ) . 

f'AHJ-IAMENTAKT  INg^'IRT 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  a  pailia- 
mentan,-  inquiry . 

The  SPEAKER  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  parliamer.tar>'  inquiry. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  is  this:  If  this  second 
fails,  then  this  resoluUon  cannot  be  con- 
sidered; Is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  state 
ihjii  the  genUeman  is  c.crrect. 

WiU  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  gentleman  frcm  California 
please  take  their  places  a.'^  tellers 

PAKUAMXKTAST     iNQtTBT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  we  have  an  explanation  of  just 
what  we  are  voting  on? 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  Chair  will  state 
that  this  IS  a  second  Uiat  has  been  de- 
manded, and  teDers  have  been  demanded 
on  the  second. 

The  Chair  will  further  state  tiiat  it 
takes  a  majority  vote  to  consider  the 
moUon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker, 
a  further  parliamentaiy  mqmry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  will 
stale  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
my  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  Do  «-e 
know  what  the  moUon  is? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  genUeman  from  West  \lrgliua 
has  moved  to  suspend  the  rules,  the  mo- 
tion IS  to  suspend  the  rules. 

p*Hi.i*irrtrrAmT    rugt-rET 

Mr  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquire*. 

The  SPK\KER.  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  parllamentaj-y  mqniry 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  in 
order  to  ask  that  the  resoluUon  be  re- 
reported  so  that  It  can  be  understood? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  jtate 
that  that  can  only  be  done  by  unanimous 
consent, 

Mr  WHTTIT^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  be 
re- reported. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Mississippi  has  asked  that  the  resoluUon 
be  reread 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  any  Intervening 
moUon  or  unanimous -consent  agreement 
occurs  such  as  the  gwiUeman  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  suggested,  do  we  then  lose 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  second  that  has 
been  demanded  by  the  genUeman  from 
California? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  vote  by  teUers 
w*!!!  come  on  the  secoDd  as  soon  as  the 
request  Is  granted. 

Is  there  objecUon  to  the  request  of 
Uie  genUeman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.     STSIGER     o{     Wlsconsto.     Mr. 
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Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
under  my  reservBtlon  yioxHA  It  be  poMlble 
to  Inquire  whether  or  not  a  record  Tote 
could  be  demanded  on  the  demand  for  a 
second' 

The  SPEL\KER.  The  rule  proTldea  for 
tellers,  ur.der  U.e  provLslona  of  clause  5, 
rule  I. 

Mr  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  a  recorded  teDer  vote  In  order 
under  that  procedure? 

The  SF':-..\Kr:ie  :he  answer  to  the 
gentlem^r.  is  tha:  l-  ler  the  rules  this 
would  not  be  ii;    u- >  - 

Is  there   objec'.jii   to   the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
p*«i  r>MFwTA*T  rNQcixr 

Mr   RHODES   Mr   Speaker.  I  have  a 

parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr  RHODES.  What  would  be  the  ef- 
fect, Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  were  not 
agreed  to' 

The  SPEAKER  Then  the  motion  couid 
not  be  considered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  <rf 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  further,  the  Chair  has 
just  ruled  that  no  electronic  vote  can  be 
taken  on  a  demand  for  a  second,  but  Lf 
a  quorum  fails  to  vote  by  tellers,  cannot 
then  a  yea  and  nay  vote  be  demanded? 
The  SPEAKER.  If  a  quorum  fails  to 
vote  by  tellers,  an  objection  can  be  made 
to  the  result  of  the  vote,  and  when  the 
objection  Is  made  or  a  point  of  order  is 
made,  an  automauc  rollcall  can  be  had 
based  upon  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Is  there  objecuon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
been  given  the  number  of  a  bill,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  this  is  all  about.  Be- 
fore we  start  to  vote.  I  thmk  It  Is  cer- 
tainly In  order  to  get  some  fOight  ex- 
planation of  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
vote  on. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  knows 
that  Lf  a  second  Is  ordered,  there  will  be 
40  minutes  of  debate  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  Is.  Should  we  not  know  or  have 
a  slight  mkling  of  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  suspend  the  rules  for  and  con- 
sider? I  realize  we  have  40  minutes,  but 
we  do  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
is  going  on  here  There  are  rumon.  and 
that  is  an. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

A  second  has  been  demanded. 

Mr.  WHJTTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  wlH 
sute  It. 

Mr.  WHITTEN'  Miy  I  respectfully  ask 
that  the  Speaker  advise  us  as  to  what  we 
au-e  voung  jn    .f  Lhat  U  In  order? 

The  SPF  XKr'R  We  are  voUng  on  the 
second  or,  ;;<•  -notion  to  tuspend  the 
rules 

Mr.    WHITTEN     M.-     Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  be 
reread.  There  was  no  objection  that  I 
heard. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  was  objection. 
Regular  order  has  been  demanded,  and 
the  regular  order  does  require  the  Chair 
to  proceed  with  the  business 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  SpeaJcp-  I  renew 
my  request  by  unanimous  consent  that 
the  motion  be  reread. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  House  is  not  m 
order  and  we  cannot  hear  anything 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  \f. 
that  those  In  favor  of  the  second  will 
pass  between  the  tellers. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
on  the  ground  that  the  motion  was  not 
read  so  the  Members  could  hear  It 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker,  there 
Is  not  a  Member  of  this  Chamber  who 
knows  what  is  being  voted  on.  None  of 
the  Speaker's  last  sutements  were  heard 
by  the  Members  of  the  House,  and  the 
House  is  entitled  to  know  what  the  vote 
Is  being  cast  upon  and  what  the  issue  Is 
Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  further 
state  that  the  motion  was  not  read. 
"Hie  SPEAKER.  The  moUon  was  read. 
The  Chair  wUl  state  again  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  a  second  was  demanded,  and 
tellers  were  demanded. 

Those  In  favor  of  a  second  on  the  mo- 
Uon will  pass  between  the  teUers. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
Is  the  motion? 

The  SPEAKER  The  motion  Is  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  £ind  agree  to  House  Reso- 
luUon  759. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then.  Mr  Speak- 
er, what  is  that  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER  The  resolution  has 
been  reported. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
House  does  not  understand  the  resolu- 
tion as  reported  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  reported  again 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr    BAUMAN.  Mr    Speaker,  I  object, 
A  vote  Is  In  process. 
The  SPEAKER  Objection  Is  heard 
Mr.  Vi KCrCtOS^KH   \'.:  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous    •<n„s«':  :    liui-    t^^  resoluuon 
bere-reixirt-ed. 

The  SPE.\KER  i5  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  VlrgLnJa  M.- 
Speaker.  I  objo.  t 

The  SPE.\K£R   Objection  Is  heard 
On  this  V  -"te  ai;  those  ;n  favor  of  or- 
dering -^e  secrr.Ll  wli]  cx>ntlnue  to  pass 
through  the  tellen! 

The  com.T.itt^-f  c!:videc:.  a::ul  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  werew—ayes  108 
noes  20 

Mr.  H08MER  Mr  Speaker,  under  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXVn.  clause  2,  I  de- 
mand the  regriJar  order  that  the  Cham- 
ber be  -:  «»'d  and  that  the  rull  be  ,  ailed 

The  .■^FE.\KER  Does  the  gentleman 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum   Is    not   present  ^ 

Mr    HCJ6MKH    .M.-    Speaker,  I  object 


Speaker,    a 
will 


to  Hou.se  Rfipolu- 

Mr    Speaker,  for 
House,  what  does 


to  thp  ■.  ote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  count 
Thf  Chair  will  co-ant.  ail  Members  After 
cou:itiiijr^  18ii  .Me'mbers  are  pre.sent  n^t 
a  quorum  A  roliiall  Ls  automatic  Sc 
many  a.s  are  in  favor  of  ordering  the  sec- 
ond will  vote  ••aye"    those  opposed,  "no." 

Membe.ni  will  record  their  vote  by  elec- 
tronic device 

p-  'i.-rr  OF  cmD«a 

Mr     W.^fKK).\NER     Mr 
point  of  order 

The   SPE.\KER    The   genUeman 
-tate  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
tire  we  voting  on  ' 

The  SPEAKEli  On  seconding  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gpntlenmn  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  su'^ptMid  the  rales 

Mr    W.^GOONNER    To  .suspend  what 

pjlf.s'* 

Tlie  SPEAKER  T(j  .suspend  under  rule 
.XXVII  a..i  tne  .-uies  incort-^Lstent  with 
immediate  aKHPerupM 
tlon  7f)!^ 

Mr  WAr,<rON'NKR 
the  edification  of  the 
rale  XXVTI  .say? 

Mr    P.\SS\L\N    ii<'gular  order 

The  SPEAKE3i  When  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  has  been  seconded, 
it  shall  be  in  order,  before  the  final  vote 
is  taken  thereon  t,i  debate  th^>  prof>.s!- 
tton  to  be  voted  upon  for  40  minutes. 
one-half  of  such  time  to  be  given  to 
debate  in  favor  of,  and  one-half  to  debate 
in  opposlUon  to.  such  proposition,  and 
tlie  same  right  of  debate  shall  be  allowed 
whenever  tiie  previous  question  has  been 
ordered  on  anv  jroposiuon  on  which 
there  has  been  no  debat<'," 

Mr     WACHK).N.\ER     Mr    Speaker,    a 

parliainer.^H.",   inr;  .i.". 

The  SPEAKER  I'he  v\.a\t  is  being  as 
tolerant  a.<i  he  can  t>>  l^he  Chair  la  not 
obligated  to  recognize  .Members  except 
for  a  point  of  order. 

TTie  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man for  a  parUamentarv  Inquiry- 
Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker,  if 
the  rules  are  sus{x>nded.  w.;;  then  amend- 
raente  be  in  order  to  the  bill  on  which  It 
Is  proposed  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
consider? 

The  SPEAKER  The  suspeiL.slon  of  the 
ruieti,  as  the  gentlen.,ui  knows,  means 
that  ail  rules  are  suspended  Tlie  resolu- 
tion Itself  orders  Uie  action  uhi  h  the 
House  will  take. 


P*R.  lAMKN  :  \Jl  Y 


i.Nyl'nT 


Mr    RHODES    Mr    Speaker,  a  parlla- 

.T.fTitarv  mquin.' 

The  SPE.\KER  The  genUeman  will 
.^Utte  his  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Si>eaker.  my  Uiqulry 
:.^  tins  If  the  p.'-,>posaJ  which  has  come 
t>ef,>re  the  Hou.SP  is  voted  dow7-i,  does  this 
.Tiean  that  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  to  suspend  the  rules 
•.rtll  have  failed'' 

The  SPE.AKER  The  genUeman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  H08MER  Mr  Speaker  a  further 
;>arllamentary  inqulrv 

The  SPEAKER  The  g'^.Ueman  will 
state  It. 
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.Mr  H08MER  Mr  Speaker,  m  that 
event,  would  It  be  In  order  for  the  genUe- 
man who  has  requested  a  s\isp«ision  of 
the  mles  at  this  [)olnt  to  re-request  a 
iispenslon  of  the  rules  in  another  form^ 

The  SPEAKER  The  genUeman  Is  cor- 
rect. In  the  discretion  of  the  Chair 

pah:  1AMENT\K  Y     INQtlST 

Mr.  RAMjEL.  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
ir.entary  inquiry-. 

The  SPEAKER  The  genUeman  will 
s;..ite  his  parliamentary  tnquLn'. 

Mr  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  leg- 
^.atlon  Uiat  comes  before  the  House, 
w  -.11  a  two-thirds  vote  be  necessary  before 
;;  LS  passed? 

The  SPEAKER  If  a  second  Ls  ordered 
by  a  majority  of  ttie  Members  voting,  a 
two-thirds  vote  will  be  required  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  148,  nays  113. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  votmg  170.  as 
follows : 

[RoU  No.  7201 
TEAS — 148 


Adams 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunslo 

.Vshley 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Bergland 

Blester 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brademaa 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brown.  0»llf 

Burke,  Maas. 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Carey.  N.T. 

CTsrk 

Ciay 

Conte 

CronLl 

Culver 

DaDlel.  Dan 

Davis.  0«. 

Dell  urns 

DenboUn 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Eckbardt 

Edward*.  Oallf. 

EUberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Pascell 

P'lsher 

F.ood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUl  tain  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Oaydoa 
Oialmo 
Oilman 
Oonsales 
Oray 

Green.  Pa. 
Gude 


Abdnor 
Arcber 
Armstrong 
Bauman 
Bennttt 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  ICcb. 
Brown.  Oblo 
Broyhin.  N.C, 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Bucbanan 
Burke.  Wa 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Carter 
Caaay.  Tex 


Ounter 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hawkins 

Hecliler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HollfleM 

Howard 

H  ungate 

I  c  herd 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Kocb 

Kyroa 

Utton 

Long,  Md. 

McOormack 

McPall 

M-Kav 

Macdor.ald 

M&hon 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Mathls.  Oa 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Me«Kls 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MUcbell.  Ud. 

Moakiey 

UoUobas 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Natcher 

N«dal 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O-NeUl 

Owena 

Passman 

NAYS— 113 

Cederbtrg 

Ctiappell 
Causen. 
Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
Cocbran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conlan 
Cougblln 
Gran* 
Daniel.  Robert   Hamm^r- 


Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rlnaldo 

ltoc!lr,o 

Roe 

RofTprs 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Ro'ish 

lioy 

St  Oermaln 

Sarbanes 

Sobroeder 

Selberllng 

.SkubUz 

Slack 

Siagge.-s 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 
StokCfi 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Tleman 
Udall 
mi  man 
Vanlk 
Waldle 
Whltten 
W"i;son. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young.  Oa 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Derwlnakl 

Dorn 

Duncan 

Krlenborn 

Bscb 

Plndley 

Porsythe 

Freneei 

Olnn 

Goodllng 

Guyrr 


CXIX- 


W    Jr 
Davli  8  C 
Davli   Wu 

de  ',a  Oarra 
Dennis 
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jchrr  !dt 
Hanraban 
HgL.'^e:.  Idabo 
Harnha 
Haiunga 


Hog  an 

MUler 

Steelman 

Hoitzmac 

MltcbeU.  NY. 

Sielger   Wis 

Honon 

M17.AU 

Bymma 

Hosmar 

Moorhead. 

Talcott 

Hudnut 

Cailf. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Johnson.  Go.o 

Mosber 

Tbone 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Myers 

Thornton 

Jones,  N  C, 

Parrls 

To  well    Net 

Jones.  Okia 

Petlls 

Treen 

Kemp 

Poweil.  Ohio 

Vander  Jagt 

Kelchuni 

Pntcbard 

Wa^jgonner 

King 

Regu.a 

Wampler 

IjktU 

Rhodes 

Wbalen 

Long.  La. 

Roberts 

W  id  nail 

McCloskey 

iioblnson,  Va. 

WUson. 

McCoi:  later 

Roblson,  NY. 

Cbarlee  H.. 

McDade 

Ruth 

Ca.i: 

McKlnney 

Sandman 

Winn 

Mai.ary 

Sallerfleid 

Wyatt 

Martin.  N  C 

Sh-^ister 

Young,  Alaska 

.Mathlas,  CalU. 

Spence 

Young,  Pla. 

Ma.vne 

Stanton. 

Young,  m. 

Mlitord 

J   W,.;ian:i 

Young.  B.C. 
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Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Call!. 
AnderaoD.  111. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Arenda 
Aabbrook 
Asp  In 
BaTalla 
Baker 
BeU 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
B.amik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Braaco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Btirgener 
Burke.  CalU. 
Burton 
BuUer 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Oblo 
Cbamberlaln 
Cblstaolm 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Colllna,  T«x. 
Cony  era 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala 
Esbleman 
Brtna,  Tenn. 
Plab 
Plynt 

Prellngbuysen 
Prey 


Proelillcb 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Oettys 

Olbbons 

Ooldwater 

Orasso 

Green.  Oreg 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Ore  ver 

Oubser 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hibert 

Helns 

HlllU 

HlDshaw 

Holt 

Huber 

Hunt 

Hutcblnson 

Jarman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Keating 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landnun 

LaggaU 

Lebman 

Lent 

Lott 

Lu]an 

McCIory 

McBwen 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

MaUUard 

MaVtln,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nlz 

O'Brien 

Peyser 

Posge 


Wvo 
N  Y 


PodeU 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

BaUsback 

Barlck 

Rees 

Reld 

Riegle 

Roncallo 

RoQcaJlo, 

Rooney,  N  Y 

Rostenkow&ki 

Rousse.ot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarasln 

Scherle 

Scbceebell 

Se  bell  us 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Sbrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smitb.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y, 

Snyder 

Stark 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

StilUvan 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Walsh 

Ware 

Wtilte 

Wblteburst 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


So  a  second  was  ordered 

Tlie  re.'^ult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
We.'st  Virginia  'Mr  Staggers^  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmiri  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

PARLlAMrNTAlT    IWQtmT 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr   BROWN  of  Olilo    Mr    Speaker,  if 


the  subject  now  before  us  passes  the 
House  will  it  then  require  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  or  a  return  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  in 
the  Senate? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  would  be  mes- 
saged, of  course,  to  the  Senate,  but  It 
would  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  deckle  what 
they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  It  require 
a  conference,  Mr.  SSieaiter? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  an- 
ticipate what  the  Senate  might  do. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  would  require 
in  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  Sen- 
ate action? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would,  before  It  was 
finally  enacted,  yes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew 
my  unanimous  consent  request  that  the 
resolution  be  reread. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  really  wants 
to  accommodate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  and  he  noises 
the  House  will  be  in  order 

The  Clerk  will  reread  the  resolution, 
if  there  Ls  no  objection. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  re-reported  the  resolution, 

PAgi.TAifkWTMtT  rNtjtraT 
Mr  DERWINSKr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  genUeman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
parliamentary  inqmry  is,  E>o  I  under- 
stand that  the  bill  before  us  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  two-thirds  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  must 
be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  And  it  is  not  sub- 
ject after  the  40  minutes  of  debate  to 
an>-  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUemar.  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker,  Is 
there  a  copy  of  the  bill  available  for  us 
to  read? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  am  sure  has  copies  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  SPE.'\KER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr  ST.^GGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  in 
a  rather  difBcult  paction  tonight  and  I 
realize  this,  the  mood  of  the  House  be- 
ing what  It  is.  But  I  would  like  for  the 
Members  to  listen  if  they  wiD.  for  a  few 
minutes  to  what  the  conferees  and  tlie 
committee  has  been  through  In  the  last 
month 

We  have  tried  as  diligently  as  any 
committee  I  know  of  in  this  House  to  try 
to  respond  to  tlie  wishes  of  this  admin - 
Lstratlon  and  the  people  of  America.  We 
have  worked  hard  into  the  night  many 
nights  in  our  committee  and  the  Mem- 
t>ers  know  we  have  worked  hard  on  this, 
tning  to  get  something  worked  out.  We 
went  into  a  cxinference  with  the  Senate 
and  spent  3  days,  and  on  two  of  those  we 
worked  into  the  lUglit  late,  one  of  Uie 
nights  until  about  11  o'clock. 

Counsel  on  both  sides  started  mark- 
ing up  the  bill  The  Senators  said  there 
was  some  mistake  Ui  wh,it  had  t)een  i^aid 
and  they  did  not  like  it  and  they  thought 
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we  ought  to  gt)  tMu:k  Into  aesslon  again. 
I  agreed  to  call  all  the  conferees  back 
into  seeslon.  and  the  gentleman  who  of- 
fered the  amendment  was  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  and  he  said  what  we  had 
was  Identical  to  the  amendment  he  pro- 
posed, and  we  did  work  out  a  little  com- 
promise with  this  on  the  Senate  and  I 
thought  it  was  completely  satisfactory. 
The  Senate  took  a  different  bill  today, 
a  wild  rivers  bill.  I  believe  It  \&  called, 
and  sent  It  back  over  here  with  the 
conference  substitute  substantially 
am«uted. 

A  number  of  changes  were  made  that 
I  thought  were  very  unacceptable  that  we 
had  agreed  to  In  the  conference,  and  this 
after  all  the  time  we  bad  spent  on  It. 

The  bill  I  have  brought  before  the 
House  Is  essentially  the  conference  re- 
port that  was  adopted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees,  and  there  are  copies 
of  it  on  the  minority  table  and  here  on 
the  desk,  and  there  are  plenty  of  copies 
of  the  conference  report  available  Ln  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber 

We  have  made  a  number  of  changes  In 
the  hope  of  getting  a  bill  acceptable  to 
the  Senate.  There  was  an  exception  In 
the  Senate  to  the  words  "Renegotiation 
Board '  on  referring  these  windfall 
profits  to  a  Renegotiation  Board,  and  all 
we  did  is  to  change  that  so  it  goes  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

We  knocked  out  all  of  the  complex 
formula  in  determining  windfall  profits, 
and  said  Instead  of  that  we  would  define 
windfall  profits  to  be  profits  which  are 
excessive  or  unreasonable  taking  Into 
consideration  normal  profits.  That  Is  the 
change.  And  these  profits  only  pertain  to 
proPts  that  will  be  attained  next  year 

I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  into 
this 

First,  we  have  section  103  which  has 
been  amended  to  eliminate  provisions 
which  freed  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Emergency  Administra- 
tion from  various  OMB  controls.  We 
thought  we  were  freeing  him  from  those 
controls,  but  it  seems  others  wanted  to 
put  him  back,  and  we  have  said  all  right, 
we  will  put  hun  back. 

Then  another  change  is  in  section  105 
relating  to  energy  consen-atlon  regula- 
tions, which  has  been  changed  to  limit 
the  duration  of  any  regulation  under  this 
to  April  1.  1974  This  is  not  a  long  time, 
I  point  out  to  the  Members  I  will  say 
that  certainly  we  will  know  by  April 
1074.  what  Is  being  done.  The  Senate 
aigreed- 

On  section  124.  which  proposed  to  give 
admliUstration  authority  for  energy  re- 
serves, it  ha«  been  amended  to  give  this 
authority  Instead  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  think  these  are  the  main  changes 
that  have  been  made  tn  what  was  pro- 
posed by  the  conferees  and  wa^  brought 
out  and  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  I  believe  this  Is 
a  reaaonable  compromise  I  think  It  is 
something  neceaviry  to  this  Nation  now 
If  we  are  to  act  u  responsible  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  give  the  ad- 
mlnlst.'-Htlon  authority  to  do  the  things 
they  need  to  do  tn  this  emergency 
Mr  Speaker.  I  notice  a  lot  of  emotions 


running  here  tonight.  I  think  there  are 
questions  we  can  tr>'  to  answer  and  will 
answer  them  in  any  and  every  way  we 
can.  because  we  hav?  iwthmg  to  hide. 

Someone  s&ld,  "What  have  you  got 
back  of  this?  There  is  nothing  back  of 
this  except  the  truth  so  far  as  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  caU  upon 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Hastdjgs*  a  member  of  the  conference, 
for  any  statement  he  may  have. 

Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  word  to  the  chairman 
as  to  whether  there  were  any  changes  in 
the  conference  report  as  it  related  to  title 
m.  which  is  the  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  for  statloiuur  em^lssions  and 
automobile  emissions. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  None  whatsoever 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  As  it  relates  to  auto- 
mobile emissions,  the  1975  standards  will 
be  held  in  place  for  1976.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  postponement  of  the  additional 
1  year  by  the  adnunlstrator.  which  are 
then  permanent  and  not  subject  to  the 
4  months  provLslons  under  title  I? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  This  is  true. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  was  a  con- 
feree not  only  on  the  committee  but  on 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  have  enough  confi- 
dence in  those  who  served  on  that  com- 
mittee to  say  that  I  accept  them  and  the 
report.  We  explained  all  of  it,  and  they 
were  good  issues. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  took  part  in  the  separate  confer«ice. 
because  they  came  back  with  a  good 
report. 

Mr  ROGERS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  lon^,  because  there  is  not 
much  time. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
stated,  what  was  done  for  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  as  amended  here  tn  the  conference. 
Is  as  set  forth  in  title  n.  The  conference 
report  Is  here  aind  Is  available  for  the 
Members 

The  chairman  has  Just  explained  the 
few  differences  that  this  bill  has  brought 
up  out  of  this  conference  report,  so  it 
is  very  clearly  set  forth  for  the  Members. 

Also,  a  point  I  think  ever>one  should 
know  is  that  In  the  conservation  plans 
for  energy  which  the  President  wants, 
asks  authority  for.  this  bill  that  we  are 
bringing  to  the  Members,  that  the  chair- 
man Is  bringing  to  the  Members,  per- 
mits authority  only  until  April  1.  1974; 
only  until  April,  and  all  of  those  are  sub- 
ject to  review  and  veto  by  this  House. 

So  the  prerogatives  of  the  House  are 
protected.  I  think  all  of  us  should  face 
up  to  the  responsibility  we  have  The 
President  has  aaked  for  this  authority 
the  people  of  this  Nation  expect  this 
Congress  to  do  something  before  It  goes 
home  This  Is  a  hard  worked -on  bill. 
I  think  it  is  reasonable,  and  the  few 
differences  have  Just  been  outlined  for 
the  Members  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee 

Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yiekttng 

Mr  H08MZR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes 


Mr  SiJeaJter  In  uiis  proceeding  this 
evening  1  aiti  .stnnewhai  in  liie  cat<igorv 
of  an  Ininx-eiu  oy&uuitier  The  Seiiau- 
sent  us  a  biii.  S  921,  on  the  subject  of 
scenic  rivers.  When  it  wae  rf'ierred  i(> 
the  Conmultee  on  Inl^rior  aiid  Insula.- 
Affairs.  i*e  tat-ked  on  a  Hou.se  amend- 
ment which  improved  It  coiLSidtrablv-, 
and  It  was  agreed  to  in  the  l^ouse 

We  then  pa.ssed  the  anicnde^l  bill  back 
over  to  the  Senate,  stii;  a^  the  scenic 
rivers  bill  Late  tonight,  whei;  this  emer- 
gency energy  bill  appeared  to  be  in  groes 
trouble,  some  cou.pri>mi.--«'  ■•«.a.>  made,  or 
at  least  in  the  other  body  Uiey  decided 
that  they  could  take  a  f;tr:ppp<l-down  ver- 
sion of  the  emergency  energy  bill,  in- 
stead of  that  thliig  we  vnttxl  on  night 
after  night  here  aiid  did  not  know  what 
was  in  It  by  the  time  we  got  through. 

They  put  a  ff^*  pfwsfnt'.al  things  in 
the  Senate  rider  that  are  needed  during 
the  period  while  we  are  away  on  recess. 
They  put  them  Ln  S  921  as  a  nongermane 
amendment  and  sent  it  back  over  here 
tonight  to  us. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  request 
has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  to  take  up  that  bill  and 
pass  it  with  a  further  amendment, 
which  would  add  the  text  of  something 
called  H  R  12128  onto  everything  else  in 
the  bill. 

As  I  imderstand,  H  R.  12128 — and  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  if  I  am  wrong — Is  creation  that 
was  introduced  within  the  last  hour  or 
two,  sind  nobody  knows  really  what  it  Is. 
We  do  not  have  any  copies  of  it  around. 
As  a  oonseqtience,  we  are  kind  of  in  a 
bind  as  to  what  it  is 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOSMZR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr  RHODES  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  im- 
derstand the  bill  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia.  It  is  a  sub- 
sUtute  for  the  Senate  bill.  If  the  act  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Vtrglrua  which 
the  gentleman  has  given  were  actually 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  nullifying  the  Senate  bill 
and  substituting  therefor 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  correction. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  any  event,  this  H.R. 
12128,  which  would  be  substituted,  is 
according  to  information  I  have  received 
from  the  White  House,  highly  objection- 
able to  the  President  on  the  grounds  it 
will  Introduce  language  on  the  energy 
Issue  and,  particularly,  relative  to  the 
windfall  profits,  which  Is  loose,  ambigu- 
ous, ineffective,  and  would  Impede  the 
Nations  energy  effort  by  curtailing  en- 
ergy and  discouraging  Investment  In 
energy  areas;  further,  that  proper  legl.s- 
latlon  will  be  sought  In  this  windfall 
area  immediately  on  the  return  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  windfall  subject  will 
then  be  dealt  with  carefuHv  with  lan- 
gruage  drawn  not  to  rrtain  ttiese  various 
disadvantages,  but  atnuallv  %  a<'com- 
pllsh  the  purposes  and  objfvti..-.<i  desired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  S;.^-atL.',  wlli  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOSMER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia 

Mr  ST.^OGFRS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Just  brtcfly  say  to  the  House  that 
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the  Senate  considers  the  House  of  Rep- 
re-sentatives  its  doormat,  and  I  for  one 
am  tired  of  their  saying,  "You  take  lh:s 
or  else."  I  believe  that  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  we  are  a 
responsible  body 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  I 
should  decline  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
further  He  Ls  dealing  with  his  views  of 
the  other  bod.v  which  are  comparable  to 
my  own,  but  I  think  we  are  up  against 
a  specifir  situation  here  where  we  find 
ourselves  somewhat  in  diasgreement 

I  had  to  use  dilatory  tactics  in  order 
to  gel  time  for  some  understanding  of 
what  is  going  on  We  finally  have  received 
some  understanding  of  what  Ls  going  on 
We  also  hiive  an  understanding  ba.sed  on 
the  last  vote,  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  have  two- thirds  support. 

Mr  Speaker  there  Ls  an  aixswer  If 
this  Ls  voted  down,  the  gentleman  can 
simply  in  the  next  moment  request  that 
the  Senate  bill  tje  brought  up  with  even-- 
thing  but  tile  amendment  that  he  wants 
in  it  and  pa.s.sed  by  two- thirds  vote  imder 
suspension  of  Uie  rules.  Then  we  can  get 
out  of  here. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Si>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOSMER  I  will  j-ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
Just  Like  to  .say  this  to  the  gentleman: 
That  I  think  ever>'  Member  in  this  con- 
ference tried  to  do  what  they  thought 
the  House  of  Representatives  wanted  and 
what  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  have  us  do 

The  Senate  put  thi.s  onto  another  bill 
which  Ls  not  germane  to  this  issue,  they 
sent  it  over  here  to  us.  and  thev  expected 
us  to  take  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Brothill). 

Mr.  BROYHHI.  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  is  quite  confased  here  to- 
night, I  know  that  there  were  doubts 
about  the  amendments  that  passed  In 
the  House  last  week.  I  know  there  were 
considerable  doubts  as  to  what  was  in 
the  bill  that  acttoally  passeU  in  this 
Hoase  last  week 

The  conference  committee,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said,  has 
worked  hard,  and  all  day  long  Members 
have  been  asking  me.  "What  Is  in  the 
conference  report?" 

The  Members  do  not  even  know  what 
is  in  that  conference  repfirl  Thev  do  not 
know  what  Is  in  this  bill  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  brings  to  as  to- 
night. But  we  do  know  that  the  other 
body  h  id  one  of  u.>!  extended  dLsru.s.slons. 
and  there  were  such  strong  ob.'ection.s  u- 
the  conference  report  that  f.nallv  a  com- 
promise wa,s  worked  out  A  rr.mproml.se 
was  worked  out  and  wa.s  passed  by  the 
other  body  by  a  vote  of  52  to  8  It  was 
sent  over  here 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  said  that  he  is  in  a  difficult 
position.  Well,  .so  am  I. 

Petroleum  ai;d  fuel  shortages  are  real, 
and  we  need  to  take  some  action  here.  1 
know  the  Memtiers  are  hearing  from 
people  bark  home,  and  they  are  asking 
us  to  take  some  leadershlii  here. 


However,  I  am  confused  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  is  Ln  this  bill  that  is  brought 
to  us  here  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  asks  us  to  pass  It. 

I  do  know,  from  what  I  understand, 
that  the  so-called  windfall  profits  sec- 
tion Ls  back  in  here,  and  that  section 
was  deleted  by  the  other  body.  Of  course, 
I  thii\k  all  of  us  remember  that  I  did 
make  an  effort  to  delete  that  in  the  House 
bi:i  I  felt  then,  and  I  still  feel,  that 
thesi'  sections  are  unworkable  They  are 
ill-defliied  and  impossible  to  administer 

I  also  recognize  that  legislation  in  this 
area  Ls  badly  needed.  On  Wednesdaj',  of 
course.  President  Nixon  announced  that 
he  wii:  be  recommending  to  the  Con- 
cre.ss  new  lepLslation  to  control  excessive 
profits.  I  applaud  this  iriitiatlve.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  up  to  the  Corigre&s  of  tiie  United 
.'^tates  to  begin  to  work  as  i>oon  as  pos- 
sible, and  expeditiously,  to  pass  new  leg- 
islation hke  this. 

Now.  what  position  are  we  In"  We  can 
pa.ss  this  bill  that  the  chai.'-man  of  the 
committee  ofTers  U)  us.  We  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  see  it. 

However,  we  do  know  this:  That  the 
other  body,  for  whatever  reason,  refu&ed 
to  accept  the  conference  report  We  do 
need  some  legislation  now. 

This  puts  me  m  a  ver>-  difficult  posi- 
tion. But  I  think  that  legislation  Is  the 
art  of  compromise.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
held  up.  I  do  not  like  the  procedure,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  be  cold  tliis  winter 
either. 

If  we  do  pass  the  bill  that  was  sent  to 
us  by  the  other  body  tonight.  It  could  be 
signed  by  the  President  and  we  could  be- 
gin Immediately  to  implement  the  pro- 
grams that  are  hi  that  bill,  the  bill  sent 
to  us  by  the  other  body  We  do  not  know 
what  might  happen,  we  do  not  know  how 
long  It  could  be  held  up.  and  possibly  we 
might  even  be  debating  this  Lssue  again 
In  January  In  freei-Lng  weather  if  we  just 
send  the  chairman's  bill  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Let  us  have  a  vot^e  on  the  Senate 
passed  bill  so  we  can  get  some  fast  action 
and  no  further  delay. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  made  a 
statement  that  I  think  is  fairly  reason- 
able. There  Ls  only  one  thing  I  would  not 
agree  with.  The  gentleman  took  part  in 
all  of  the  debate  and  all  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  gentleman  signed  the  con- 
ference when  it  came  out  I  though  the 
gentleman  wa«;  fairly  well  m  agreement 
with  what  wa.';  In  the  bCl  when  he  signed 
the  statement  of  managers 

Mr  BROYHIIJL  of  North  Carolina  I 
also  re<x>gTiize  Mr  Speaker,  that  we  are 
at  an  impasse;  unless  we  take  some  ac- 
tion tonight  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  legislation. 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  does 
know  what  Ls  in  the  Senate  bill  We  are 
trying  to  tell  the  Memt)ers  what  is  in  our 
bill. 

Mr  FLOWERS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BROYHIIJL  of  Nor'h  Carraina.  1 
yield  to   the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina could  explain  to  the  general  mem- 
bership of  the  House,  some  of  us  who 
are  Just  poor  clods,  and  who  are  espe- 
.'■lally  those  of  us  not  on  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
could  you  tell  us  what  would  happen  if  we 
do  not  have  an  energj-  bill? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
^'hat  does  the  gentleman  mean,  if  we 
do  not  have  an  energy  bill? 

Mr.  FLOWERS  U  we  do  not  pass  the 
bJl  tonight? 

Mr  BRO'iTIILL  of  North  Carolina. 
There  are  certain  authorities 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman hzs  expired. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BRO\TiILL  of  North  Carohna. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  energv-  crisis  is  real.  I 
know  there  are  some  who  would  think 
that  it  is  contrived  The  President  has 
certain  authorities.  He  has  authority  to 
ration.  Rationing  is  in  tins  bill. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  He  already-  has  that 
authority. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna. 
Yes,  under  mandatory  fuel  allocations; 
but  there  are  certain  things  that  he  does 
need  m  the  area  of  energy  conservation. 

Mr.  FLOWT31S.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  excuse  me,  iiien  the  an- 
swer is  he  does  have  authority  to  ration 
now? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  correct.  But  no  one  wants  ration- 
ing. There  are  certain  authorities  in  this 
bin  to  reduce  our  demand,  not  to  have  to 
control  the  supplies.  Why  do  we  have  to 
put  the  burden  of  rationing  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  through  energy  con- 
servatic«i  we  can  avoid  rationing? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think, 
if  the  gentleman  will  give  me  one  sec- 
ond to  respond,  everybcKiLv  Is  for  believing 
the  shortiges,  reducing  demand  and  in- 
creasing supplies,  but  I  am  not  convinced 
that  a  bill  that  none  of  us  seem  to  know 
anything  about  Is  the  answer  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der If  the  other  side  would  care  to  use 
some  more  of  their  time? 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  reinaiiung? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  ha-s  9  minutes 
rem.airJng 

Mr.  HOSMER.  How  m.uch  time  does 
the  gentleman  from  West  \1rginla  have 
remaining:' 

The  SPEIAKER  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentlemian  from  We^t  Virginia 
has  11  minutes  remaining, 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Maci>owald»  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power 

Mr  MACDONALD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ^hail 
not  take  very  long  I  simply  do  not  Mame 
the  gentleman  from  North  Ca.Tilira  for 
not  understanding  exactly  w  hat  i--  m  the 
bill  to  which  he  refers  because  everj-  tune 
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we  had  a  conference  and  came  to  a  deci- 
sion, and  it  seemed  to  be  flnal.  the  gavel 
would  bang,  but  It  would  not  be  30  sec- 
onds before  we  would  be  back  discussing 
the  very  same  subject  as  we  d  Just  put 
behind  us. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  how  far  back- 
wards we  bent  to  be  fair  to  the  adminis- 
tration, and  to  others  whom  were  sent  to 
testify  We  took  time  out  of  our  confer- 
ence, and  In  a  very  unusual  step,  In  my 
mind.  In  order  to  listen  to  Mr.  Simon. 
who  came  In  with  a  laimdry  list,  as  he 
described  it,  of  about  20  things,  all  of 
which  he  already  either  had  or  which 
we  gave  him. 

The  net  result  of  our  giving  in  to  hirn 
was  that  the  Senate  accepted  that  In 
Lieu  of  going  back  to  their  description  of 
what  a  windfall  profit  is.  And  I  am  going 
to  leave  that  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Roy)  to  discuss  that,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  is  an  expert  on  that 
subject. 

But  I  want  everyone  In  the  House  to  be 
very  clear  indeed  that  when  this  is  voted 
upon  and  we  send  It  back  to  the  Senate. 
we  are  not  sending  back  a  bill  to  them 
for  passage,  we  are  showing  them  that 
we  have  worked  longer  and  harder,  and 
in  my  Judgment — for  what  it  Is  worth — 
have  worked  more  Intelligently  and  with 
more  cohesion  than  the  other  body.  And 
I  urge  us  not  to  back  down  at  this  point 
and  once  again  become  the  whipping  boy 
for  everything  that  goes  wrong  here  In 
the  US.  Government. 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to   the  gentleman   from  Ohio 
Mr.  Brown  > . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  observe  first  for  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  who  inquired  about  the  need 
for  this  legislation  that  I  understand  the 
bill  that  would  be  considered  under  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  proposes  or  the  one  that  came 
back  from  the  Senate  whichever  bill  we 
might  be  considering,  would  terminate 
the  first  of  April.  1974.  They  both  have 
the  same  termination  date.  To  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  is  authority 
for  the  President  to  go  ahead  and  act.  I 
think  there  is  authority  for  the  President 
to  go  ahead  and  act  under  the  mandatory 
fuel  allocation  legislation  in  the  case  of 
raUorUng  There  is  authority  for  him  to 
act  under  the  Defense  Production  Act  In 
terms  of  certain  conservation  pro- 
cedures, and  there  is  authority  for  him 
to  act  under  the  War  Powers  Act.  al- 
though that  Is  debated  as  to  whether  or 
not  It  is  appropriate  to  this  domestic 
crisis  during  peacetime. 

I  assume  our  failure  to  act  would  open 
the  whole  quesUon  up  to  endless  lAwsulta. 
but  I  would  also  submit  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  going  to  open  up  the  Oovernment 
to  endless  lawsuits  because  among  other 
things,  raUoning  under  this  le^i^laUon 
could  be  imposed  only  as  a  last  resort  If 
everything  else  has  been  tried 

The  other  things  that  could  be  tried 
are  the  energy  cooservatlon  plans,  but 
the  energy  conservation  plans  under  the 
leglalatlon  we  have  before  us  can  be  Im- 
powd  only  If  they  are  not  arbitrary 
capricious.  Ineqiiitable.  disproportion- 
ate or  unreasonable  and  that  toglalstlve 
language  should  raise  many 


should  the  prospect  of  congressional  veto 
up  tmtll  sometime  In  March  If  that  veto 
is  going  to  come,  how  many  industries  are 
going  to  implement  those  energy  cMiser- 
cation  plans  now?  After  the  first  of 
March  we  have  the  opportunity  for  15 
days  to  veto  energy  cooservatlon  plans 
before  they  can  take  effect  If  we  veto 
them,  then  we  ought  to  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  an  alternative.  If  we  do  not 
veto  them,  we  do  not  have  much  right 
to  criticize 

Then  after  the  first  of  July,  4  months 
before  the  election  next  year,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  start  Impaslng 
our  own  plans  on  the  country.  Is  not 
that  going  to  be  lovely? 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
administration  can  now  go  ahead  and  do 
some  of  those  things.  We  have  considered 
this  37  page  bill  under  these  circum- 
stances for  40  minutes.  I  look  at  that  bUl. 
and  there  is  a  correction  on  every  page 
but  three  of  that  bill.  I  am  not  sure  I 
know  at  this  pomt  what  we  would  be 
voting  on. 

I  know  that  there  were  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  voted  reluctantly  for  the 
Emergency  Ernergy  Act  when  It  passed 
the  House  last  week  They  voted  in  the 
hope  that  the  conference  committee 
would  clean  up  the  bill  and  make  It  Into 
a  workable  mechanism.  Unfortunately 
the  conference  did  what  conferences 
sometimes  do  the  last  few  days  before 
adjournment — it  was  more  anxious  to 
complete  Its  task  by  compromising  than 
It  was  to  fully  consider  the  Impact  of  all 
of  its  compromises  As  a  result,  this  bin 
purjwrts  to  do  things  which  it  does  not 
do. 
Are  you  for  or  against  rationing' 
If  you  are  for  it.  then  this  bill  give* 
the  authority  to  the  President  or  his  Ad- 
ministrator to  Impose  rationing,  but  It 
provides  that  he  must  have  exhausted  all 
other  remedies  first  Thus,  whenever  im- 
posed, any  rationing  would  be  open  to 
endless  lawsuits.  But  does  it  give  the 
Congress  the  right  to  veto  rationing?  No. 
It  does  not. 

Would  the  House  rather  have  the  ad- 
ministration impose  energy  conservation 
plans  than  rationing? 

This  bill  purports  to  do  that  by  con- 
veying to  the  Administrator  the  author- 
ity to  Impose  energy  conservation  plans 
immediately  But  it  reserves  to  Congress 
the  right  to  veto  those  plans  after  the 
fact — «Ls  much  as  2  months  after  the 
conservation  plan  Is  Imposed  Is  It  likely 
that  any  plan  which  Imposes  any  sub- 
stantial hardship,  then,  will  get  the  sup- 
port or  the  substantial  Investment  of 
anyone  until  he  knows  whether  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  go  along 

If  the  crisis  is  real  and  swift  emergen- 
cy action  is  needed,  then  Congress  should 
be  able  to  Identify  the  areas  where  such 
action  must  be  taken  and  assign  that 
authority  to  some  part  of  the  executive 
branch  for  administration — or  devise 
plans  of  action  Itself  and  promptly  But 
giving  the  authority  with  one  hand  while 
taking  It  away  with  the  other  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  best  way  to  administer 
a  pressing  problem.  Unfortunately  this 
legislation  Is  replete  with  such  dichot- 
omies. 

Would  you  rather  have  the  Cor^gress 


responsible  for  the  plans  for  dealing  with 
the  energy  crisis' 

Well.  Members  of  Congress  are  going 
to  get  that  opportunity  As  I  noted,  as 
soon  as  Congre.s.s  retunis  for  the  second 
session.  Uils  leKlslallon  provides  Mem- 
bers »itii  the  chanre  to  vote  approval  or 
disapprovaj  of  ail  the  actions  the  admin- 
istration taiies  up  until  the  Lst  of 
March  Actually,  that  is  a  veto  or  a  con- 
currence after  the  fart.  Then,  on  March 
1.  Uie  rules  change  and  the  admlnLs- 
tration  cAn  only  announce  plans  that 
will  go  Into  effect  within  15  days  if  Con- 
gress does  not  dlsappnne  the  profxisALs — 
a  veto  before  the  fact.  And  after  July  1  — 
4  months  before  the  1974  election— the 
admlnLstration  can  only  propose  plans, 
but  the  plans  cannot  take  effect  until 
Congress  positively  enacts  them.  Such  a 
shifting  re.spoi..sibi;it>  is  a  plan  for  in- 
action. 

If  the  administration  wants  to  act 
promptly  to  ration  or  to  Impose  energy 
conservation  plans.  It  would  be  better 
advised  to  ase  its  authority  under  the 
Mandatory  Fuel  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
or  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
There  would  probably  be  some  risk  of 
lawsuits  questionlnK  exeiutive  branch 
authority  under  Uiose  laws  as  written 
for  wartime  situations,  but  perhaps  no 
more  risk  than  exists  under  thLs  legisla- 
Uon. 

If  this  bin  equivocates  on  who  has  the 
authority  for  impaslng  energy-  cori.serv- 
InK  plans,  thai  pcrhaj»a  it  makes  It  easier 
for  citizens  to  get  together  to  deal  with 
the  energy  crlsLs  voluntarily? 

Combined  voluntar.-  action  In  the  face 
of  crisis  has  lon*^'  tradition  In  our  Na- 
tion going  back  to  the  first  baxn  raisings 
and  Joint  efforts  to  clear  the  land.  But 
the  energy  business — both  the  produc- 
tion of  energy  and  the  distribution  and 
consumption  of  it — is  big  bu-slness  In 
America  today.  This  bill  says  that  in- 
dustries which  produce  petroleum  can 
combine  to  solve  the  energy  crisis  only 
at  their  own  legal  peril  and  those  who 
consume  energy  should  not  be  allowed 
to  combine  to  save  enerR>  at  all  Ilie  re- 
tall  antitrust  exemption,  supported  In 
the  Hotise.  was  removed  on  a  straight 
party  line  vote  in  the  conference  The 
language  of  the  Rodmo  amendment  on 
the  petroleum  Industry  was  left  In.  of 
course,  because  it  purT>ort.s  to  give  an 
exemption  without  really  doing  so  The 
result  is  that  voluntary  action  U:>  help  re- 
solve the  energy  crisis  cAn  be  taken  only 
at  the  risk  of  later  antitrust  prosecution 
or  other  lawsuits — In  addition  to  a  good 
case  of  the  sniffles 

If  the  bill  doesn't  really  make  the  re- 
duction of  energy  consumption  easier, 
perhaps  It  att«mptR  to  stimulate  the  sup- 
ply of  energy  In  some  way 

No,  this  bl.l  Is  brought  to  you  by  those 
same  wonderful  pe<^)ple  who  brought  you 
the  natural  ga.s  shortage  even  before 
other  sources  of  energy  were  In  short 
supply.  So  the  conference  gave  the  au- 
thority to  the  administration  to  set  price 
ceilings  on  oil  Never  mind  the  eoonocnic 
fact  that  prices  held  artificially  low  tend 
to  stimulate  consumption  and  reduce 
supply  which  Is  the  prlni«  cau.<»e  of  the 
shortage  In  the  flmt  place  This  bill  l.« 
designed  to  assure  that,  the  consumer 
wlU  not  have  to  pay  much  for  petroleum 
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products — If  he  ran  find  any  of  them. 
Such  proposals  seem  like  good  politics, 
but  they  make  very  poor  energy  eco- 
nomics Here  again  is  an  example  of  the 
bill  purporting  to  do  something  to  help 
with  the  energy  crisis,  but  really  hurting 
It  is  another  example  of  how  the  bill  Is 
designed  for  no  action,  rather  than  posi- 
uve  action. 

The  section  of  the  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  de«Ll  with  windfall  profits  ac- 
tually does  not  take  effect  until  next  year 
m  the  admitted  hope  that  Congress  wi;i 
take  the  time  to  look  at  the  complex 
quesUon  of  oil  economies  It  says  to  pro- 
ducers of  petroleum  "If  you  make  more 
money  than  usual  during  the  energy 
crisis,  the  Government  is  going  to  come 
back  later  and  do  something  about  It." 
The  bill  purports  to  encourage  tlie  oil 
industry  lo  reinvest  any  unusual  profit.s 
in  exploration  for  new  supplies  Ixjt  the 
language  also  admonishes  any  company 
with  higher  than  u.sual  profits  that  it 
must  mamtain  cA.sh  in  hand  .so  that  it 
can  pay  any  claims  lodged  against  it 
under  this  law  Such  a  se<  tion  Is  hardly 
going  lo  encourage  a  company  to  rein- 
vest its  prcrfits  in  greater  production. 

So,  If  the  bill  doesn't  really  provide  for 
swift  and  sure  methods  of  reducing  en- 
ergy consumption ;  and  If  it  doesn't  really 
encourage  the  Increase  of  energy  supply, 
does  it  do  anything  about  taking  care  of 
those  people  who  will  be  out  of  Jobs  be- 
cause there  isn't  enough  fuel  to  go 
around? 

Here  is  one  bright  spot  In  the  bill.  The 
conferees  authorized  $500  million  for  at- 
tention to  the  unemployment  caused  by 
people  thrown  out  of  work  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation  But  I  would  predict  that 
there  will  not  be  a  lawyer  on  those  un- 
employment roles  because  even  the  un- 
employment section  leaves  vague  the 
method  of  determining  what  "unemploy- 
ment resulted  from  admmistration  and 
enforcement  of  this  act." 

Similarly  IrresLsUble  for  attorneys  will 
be  the  language  in  the  legislation  which 
deals  with  the  priorities  to  be  considered 
in  establishing  rationing  or  energy  con- 
servaUon  plans  While  the  bill  provides 
the  same  priorities  as  now  exist  in  the 
mandatory  fuel  allocation  act,  the  Con- 
gress then  says  such  priorities  cannot  be 
"arbitrary  and  capricious  or  inequitable. 
unreasonable  or  disproportionate  '  A  law 
which  mandates  the  administration  to 
ohserve  prlorltle.s  and  Uien  prohibits  In- 
equities will  be  easier  to  challenge  in  the 
courts  than  It  will  be  Uj  adinini.ster. 

The  bill  does  m:my  things  that  will 
help  meet  the  challenges  of  Uie  energy 
crisis.  Included  in  that  list  are  such 
things  as  the  authority  to  suspend  untU 
November  1.  1974  clean  air  standards  for 
the  use  of  coal  in  stationary  energy 
sources  and  leave  them  relaxed  until 
•  T  ir.uarv-  I  1979,  If  compliance  can  be  ob- 
ta.iuxl  by  then  even  with  the  use  of  coaJ 
Similarly,  temporary  freezing  of  197.5 
standards  of  vehicle  emissions  through 
1976  is  also  helpful  !n  conserving  energy 
In  light  of  the  present  technology.  Car- 
pooling  is  to  be  encouraged  through  use 
of  fast  lanes  *tnd  other  methods  and  Ped- 
f"ral  actloas  are  mandated  to  be  sure  the 
Oovemment  is  buying  or  using  fuel-efD- 
clent  automobiles. 


The  legislation  al.so  makes  a  limited 
provision  for  establl<;hmg  a  temporary 
Federal  Emergency  Energy  Administra- 
tion, which  can  be  mere  carefully  done 
m  legislation  already  underway  In  other 
congressional  committees. 

Many  other  matters  are  also  covered 
or  attempted  in  this  legislation,  includ- 
ing treatment  of  regulated  ctirriers  and 
an  attempt  to  provide  for  allocation  of 
materials  now  In  shortage  which  are  vital 
to  production  and  distribution  of  energv. 
The  Importation  of  liquid  natural  g-is  is 
made  easier,  as  is  the  restriction  of  ex- 
port of  fuels.  Most  of  these  provisions 
iire.  or  were  meant  to  be,  irmocuous. 

But.  something  which  Is  usually  in- 
nocuous in  legislation,  is  anything  but 
that  in  this  bUl:  the  studv  .section  The 
Congress  in  this  bill  urges  a  study  of  so 
many  facets  of  the  energy  problem  that 
the  administration  may  be  able  to  do 
very  little  else  Tlie  bill  calls  for  approxi- 
mately 25  studies  and  reports  due  with- 
in every  possible  lime  frame  from  30  days 
to  1  year— an  average  of  a  report  or 
studj-  of  the  ene.'-gy  prc>blem  everj-  2 
weeks.  With  every  major  committee  in 
Congress  now  having  an  energy  subcom- 
mittee, one  wonders  if  scwne  energy  might 
not  be  saved  by  reducing  the  number  of 
studies  and  foUowup  testimonv  wliich 
wUl  be  triggered  by  this  bill. 

The  legislative  response  in  this  bill  is 
ambivalent  and  tentative.  If  contempla- 
tion and  reconsideration  will  solve  the 
energy  crisis,  this  bill  .should  do  it.  But 
It  is  my  conclusion  that  the  tune  for  such 
delay  is  past.  The  time  for  action  is  here. 
If  Congress  is  not  confident  in  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  take  effective  action. 
then  Cc«igress  should  legislate  Its  own 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  is.sues  in- 
volved. But  this  bill  does  not  do  that. 

It  gives  the  admintst ration  only  tenta- 
tive authority  and  reaffirms  congression- 
al mistrust  of  the  private  sector.  Such 
reservations  could  have  merit  if  some 
other  alternative  in  the  present  crisis  is 
offered,  but  this  legislation  offers  none. 
This  bill  Is  a  plan  for  inaction,  political 
second  guessing  and  lawsuits  The  ad- 
ministration would  be  better  advised  to 
ignore  this  legislative  effort  and  start 
over  with  Congress  next  year  alter  the 
holiday  recess.  In  the  meantime  it  can 
use  existing  authority  just  a.s  effectively 
as  that  presented  here  ai,d  will  probably 
do  better  even  asking  voiuntarv  coopera- 
tion from  the  public  at  large  The  people 
already  appear  to  have  .--esponded  with 
more  enthUMasm  to  the  call  for  volun- 
tary action  on  the  energy  crisis  than  this 
particular  legislation  indicates  Congress 
is  ready  to  do. 

The    SPEAKER.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  ha.s  expired 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
Mr.  Roy). 
Mr  ROY  Mr  Speaker,  the  conferees 
did  not  disagree.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  6  out  of  7  House  conferees 
signed  the  conference  report,  and  I  be- 
lieve 13  out  of  15  Members  of  the  Senate 
,signed  the  conference  report.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  when  the  conference  report 
got  to  the  Senate  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered by  a  number  of  Senators  that 


there  was  a  windfall  profit  section  In  the 
bill,  and  they  objected  absolutely  to  the 
windfall  profit  section  This  occurred 
even  after  the  conferees  had  modified  the 
windfall  profit  section  to  take  care  of 
many  of  the  objections  of  the  House 
Members,  some  180  or  so,  who  voted 
for  a  substitute  section  They  modified, 
old  section  117  of  the  House  bill,  section 
110  of  the  conference  bill,  to  say  that 
would  not  become  effective  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975.  That  section  had  tliree  sub- 
sections. One  specified  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  specify  profits  to  avoid  wind- 
fall profits.  The  second  provided  a 
remedy,  and  the  third  defined  windfall 
profits. 

In  fiddition,  the  conferees  adopted  a 
pricing  section  which  simply  stated  the 
President  shall  specify  profits  to  avoid 
windfall  profits,  and  such  profits  are 
defined  as  excessive  or  unreasonable 
profits  based  on  normal  profits.  This  Is 
a  very  reasonable  section,  but  provides 
no  remedy  and  Is  unenforcable. 

The  choice  we  have  here  tonight  Is 
to  vote  for  the  substitute  bill,  H.R.  12128. 
which  is  a  vote  which  says  simply  that 
we  shall  not  permit  windfall  profits  But, 
in  addition,  it  permits  the  tax-writing 
committees  of  the  House  I  year  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  remedy  of  the  original 
House  bill.  It  thus  makes  it  possible  for 
both  bodies  to  express  their  will  whether 
to  require  reinvestment  of  such  profits 
or  levy  an  excess  profits  tax,  or  any  other 
remedy  they  may  provide  in  their 
wisdom. 

But  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
who  today  denied,  by  parliamentary 
maneuver,  their  colleagues  a  vote  on 
excess  profits,  will  not  even  permit  this. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  resolu- 
tion before  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNCELLi  . 

Mr  DINGELI..  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  ap- 
pointed late  a  conferee  on  this  matter 
after  all  questions  other  than  the  wind- 
fall profits  section  were  disposed  of.  Let 
me  begin  by  saying,  first  of  all.  that  everj' 
House  conferee  except  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr  Brown >  signed  the  con- 
ference report  twice.  The  Senate  agreed 
to  the  conference  report  twice  Once  they 
found  that  amibiguities  and  the  conferees 
were  compelled  to  reconvene,  then  the 
conference  report  was  rejected  by  the  de- 
vice of  a  filibuster.  The  House  Is  expected 
to  finally  lie  down  and  take  the  Senate  s 
action  inflicted  upon  the  House  by  a  fili- 
buster, and  that  filibuster  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  big  oil. 

The  roles  of  the  House  forbid  me  to 
speak  in  a  derogatory  fashion  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  ail  of  the  Members  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  what  my  thoughts  are 
on  the  conduct  of  the  other  body,  even 
though  I  do  not  choose  to  utter  them  at 
this  time. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  we  are  pro- 
ceeding under  about  the  same  amoimt 
of  lime  we  would  have  if  we  had  pre- 
sented a  conference  report,  40  minuu>s 
In  each  Instance  The  question  before 
my  colleagues  is  whether  or  not  they 
wiD  be  stomped  on  by  the  other  body  or 
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whether  or  not  they  will  support  their 
COTiferees  In  their  actions  on  this  body. 

The  bill  before  us  substantially  Imple- 
ments the  intent  ol  the  House  as  was 
previously  indicated.  The  reason  we  are 
before  the  Members  with  the  procedure 
we  are  now  engaged  tn.  Is  this  Is  the  only 
way  the  House  could  present  the  Mem- 
bers with  a  chance  to  vote  on  whether  or 
not  they  want  unjust  enrichment  or  a 
llmltatl(»  OCX  windfall  profits  to  the 
bloated  oil  companies  who  will  have  the 
highest  level  of  profits  in  their  history. 
That  is  the  queston  before  the  Members. 

If  the  Members  want  to  lie  down  be- 
fore the  Senate.  If  the  Members  want 
to  lie  down  before  the  oil  companies,  if 
the  Members  want  to  have  excess  profits 
by  the  oil  companies,  if  they  do  not  want 
to  vote  to  support  their  conferees,  they 
will  vote  "no."  If  they  want  to  have  a 
good  program,  the  best  program  that 
could  be  worked  out.  given  that  we  were 
worfcing  with  the  U.S.  Senate,  then  vote 
"aye"  tonight. 

The  question  tonight  Is.  amd  there  axe 
no  games  being  played,  are  the  Members 
willing  to  take  substantially  the  House 
version  or  the  Senate  version?  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye." 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Rhodes' 

Mr  HASTINGS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr  HASTINGS  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  i  Mr  Plowxrsi  as  to  what 
difference  it  makes  whether  we  had  this 
legislation  or  did  not. 

I  want  to  speak  just  to  one  title  of  the 
bill,  which  is  title  n.  That  deals  with,  as 
most  Members  know,  the  changes  made 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  I  will  tell  the 
House  what  this  does.  There  cannot  be 
any  coal  conversion  of  any  electrical 
powerplant  or  any  other  stationary  emis- 
sion plant  in  this  country  unless  we 
change  title  n.  Unless  we  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  as  we  agreed  to  in  the 
House  version  there  can  be  absolutely  no 
conversion  from  liquid  petroleum  fuel  to 
coal.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
this  bill  under  one  form  or  another  must 
be  approved. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  admiration 
for  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  and  I  know  his  committee 
has  worked  hard  and  long  on  this  bill.  I 
also  know  he  wants  an  energy  bill  as  I 
want  an  energy  bill.  I  think  the  only 
thing  we  differ  on  Is  the  best  way  to  get 
the  bill. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  upon  us.  The  coun- 
try expects  us  to  enact  a  bill  and  to  do 
it  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  has  asked  us  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  Fiass  a  bill  which  he  hJis  Just 
recently  Introduced.  Frankly  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  Ls  in  the  bill.  I  do 
know  there  are  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  have  been  not  acceptable  to  the 


U.3.  Senate  I  also  know  they  have  been 
not  acceptable  to  the  administration.  I 
say  to  the  Speaker  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  is  successful  in  his 
attempt  tonight,  we  will  be  passing  a 
bill  which  will  go  absolutely  nowhere 
There  would  then  be  no  bill  pa-ssed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  tiie 
President  of  the  United  States  on  energy 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress.  The  peo- 
ple expect  that  to  be  done. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  it  very  clear, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  after  the  bill  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  ^ 
voted  down,  Lf  it  b,  it  will  then  be  In 
order  for  him  to  move  to  take  the  Senate 
bill  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  pass  it 
under  suspension.  And  if  this  is  done  the 
bill  may  then  go  directly  to  the  Whlt^ 
House  and  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
the  actions  which  are  necessary — some  of 
them  pointed  out  very  eloquently  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York — to  deal  with 
this  energy  crisis  will  then  be  taken 

It  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  as  by  others  that  one  of 
the  matters  which  we  are  concerned 
with,  and  we  are,  is  windfall  profits.  I 
am  worried  about  that  and  I  am  sure 
the  rest  of  the  Members  are  also.  How- 
ever, the  windfall  provision  which  is  In 
the  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  am  told  Is  about  the 
same  windfall  provision  which  was  in  the 
bill  that  originally  passed  the  House. 
That  provision  Is  not  acceptable  and  the 
reason  It  is  not  is  because  it  will  abso- 
lutely negate  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  produce 
more  energy.  We  want  to  get  people  to 
build  more  refineries,  we  want  to  get  more 
production  of  gas  and  oil.  If  the  windfall 
profits  section  as  now  written  is  part  of 
the  law.  there  will  not  be  capital  avail- 
able to  make  the  Investments  which  are 
necessary  to  do  this.  So.  the  bill  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
will  be  self-defeating,  and  It  must  nofbe 
tn  the  energy  bill  as  it  is  passed. 

If  indeed  excess  profits  are  made.  I 
think  everybody  knows  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  stated  that  he  Intends 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Congress  asking 
for  excess  profits  tax  legislation  in  Janu- 
ary. Also,  the  original  bill  which  this 
House  passed  and  which  the  Senate 
passed  will  still  be  available. 

It  is  still  in  conference,  and  If  indeed 
it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  enact  some 
part  of  that  bill,  the  conference  can  re- 
assemble after  January  21  and  they  can 
take  applicable  provisions  of  that  bill, 
which  is  still  alive,  bring  them  back  to 
this  House  tmd  pass  them  If  they  desire 
to  do  so 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  know  that  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
hibits this  Congress  from  obtaining  nec- 
essary Information  about  oil  reserves  or 
any  reserves  in  America? 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  the  Senate  bill  is  not  perfect  any 
more  than  the  bill  which  he  has  just  in- 
troduced is  pt^rffc: 

Mr.     8TAOOERS      Mr      Speaker.     I 


wanted  to  know  If  the  gentleman  knew 
this. 

Mr  RHODES  Ce.-tainly.  And  I  agree 
with  the  gentli^man  that  both  bills  are 
far  from  perfect,  but  we  have  had  to 
enact  this  lesLilatlon  under  pressure,  and 

1  think  the  gt-ntlfman  has  done  a  fine 
job  I  think  the  bill  whlcli  I  ho^^  the 
K(;nt!enmn  will  bvii\g  up.  v.  inch  the  Sen- 
ate ha-s  pa-ssed  and  which  will  be  .signed, 
is  also  as  good  a  bill  as  rould  pxxssibly  be 
prcxluced  under  the  circumstanres. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote 
on  the  propo-sal  of  the  gentle.man  from 
West  Virginia,  then  a  vote  to  pass  the 
Senate  bill 

Mr,  STAGGERS    Mr   Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr    ECKHARDT' 

Mr  F.CKHARUT  Mr  Speaker,  the 
choice  is  betwten  three  views.  The  one 
would  tie  the  Senate  bill,  which  is  really 
a  copout  It  us  a  bill  that  end.s  on  April  1, 
1974;  really  an  .^prll  Fool's  Joke, 

The  other  thuig  that  it  does  is  that  It 
eliminates  substantially  everything  that 
has  been  put  in  our  bill  on  the  House  side 
with  respect  to  windfall  profits. 

\  second  choice  would  be  the  commit- 
tee's report,  if  we  ever  get  that.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Senate  will  not  permit  us 
to  vote  on  that,  but  I  submit  to  the 
Members  that  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
as  a  substitute,  the  one  in  this  resolu- 
tion. H.R.  12128.  Is  closer  to  the  action 
of  the  House  on  Friday  night  than  either 
of  these  two  bills. 

I  shall  stipport  the  chairman's  motion. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  main  rea.'^on  I  sup- 
port It  is,  because  it  narrows  Executive 
authority  with  respect  to  energy  plans 
more  than  either  of  the  other  two  ap- 
proaches, I  should  amend  that  with  this 
qualification:  I  suppose  one  could  say 
that  the  Senate  bill  Is  as  narrow,  but 
the  Senate  bill  completely  ends  on 
April  1 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  have  narrowly 
constricted  the  power  of  the  Executive 
to  put  into  effect  energy  ron.servatlon 
plans  until  April  1,  at  which  time  they 
altogether  cease,  and  any  plans  which 
are  to  have  any  effect  after  that  date 
must  be  enacted  as  law.  as  wp  pro\1ded 
in  our  bill  on  last  Friday.  I  think  that  Is 
good. 

In  addition  to  that,  between  the  time 
the  plan  goes  into  effect  and  April  1  we 
can  dLsallow  or  veto  any  Executive  plan 
within  15  days 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker  I  vleld 
IS  minutes  to  the  distinKUi.shed  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr   OTJeiLLV 

Mr,  O'NEIIX  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  Kentlemen  and  particularly  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  -^Ide  ff  the  aisle. 
the  vote  th«>  other  ni^ht  on  this  bill, 
practically  the  same  bill.  wa.<  265  ayes 
to  112  navs 

There  ha.s  been  verv  little  change  in 
this  bill  So  that  the  Members  will  not 
think  they  are  voting  on  a  flnal  pH,s.sage. 
this  Ls  a  matter  that  ha.s  been  substituted 
tn  the  S«>nate  with  an  amendment  which 
will  go  back  to  the  Senate  Tliere  is  no 
guarantee,  that  It  wiU  be  voted  in  the 
SeiiAte.  but  it  will  e:o  bat-k  there 

Mr  Speaker  the  mlnorltv  hiu?  said 
that  the  President  will  veto  thl.«  matter. 
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just  as  he  has  vetoed  some  20-odd  bilLs 
In  the  last  couple  of  years  Let  us  see 
1.'  he  wants  to  veto  this  one  or  not.  I 
doubt  very,  very  much,  if  this  reaches 
his  desk,  that  he  would  ever  veto  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  beheve  we  have  done 
our  part.  As  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  so  ably  .s[Kjken,  there  have  been  two 
part*  of  this  bill  that  have  been  stricken. 
We  bound  and  we  are  bound  by  a  vote 
of  this  House,  and  bound  by  a  vote  of 
this  House  vso  many  times  the  other  day 
on  the  amendments  offered  to  the  con- 
servation matter  and  on  the  wmdfRll 
profits  matter  that  I  think  the  sensible, 
decent,  fair  thing  Ls  to  follow  the  vote 
we  had  the  other  day  and  return  this  bill 
lo  the  Senate  Then  It  Is  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  ask  whether  or  not  it  wants  a  con- 
ference on  the  matter. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  clos- 
ing debate.  I  would  like  the  House  to  just 
remember  this:  During  the  conference 
the  other  night  the  President  called  me 
from  the  conference  and  talked  U->  me 
about  different  provisions  of  the  bill  He 
asked  if  I  would  see  Mr  Simon  with 
.some  of  the  others.  I  said  that  we  could 
afford  that  courtesy 

We  adjourned  the  committee  meeting 
and  went  out  and  listened  to  Mr  Simon 
We  reviewed  several  i.ssues  with  him 
Two  of  tiiem  he  was  especially  concerned 
with  we  have  taken  care  of  The  others 
I  told  him  we  we.'-e  m  the  pro<  e.ss  of  tak- 
ing care  of  right  then. 

Therefore,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  sign  this  bUl,  and  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Simon  will  recommend  that  he  sign 
it. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  the  people  are  look- 
ing to  this  Congress  for  leadership,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  go  home 
and  say  that  we  have  not  accepted  our 
respon-sibillty  I  hope  that  every  Member 
here  wUl  vote  "aye"  when  each  of  us 
thinks  about  what  is  In  the  bill, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
this,  too:  after  con.sultatlon  with  the 
Senate,  I  feel  certain  they  will  accept 
what  we  pass  right  here,  becaa.se  we  have 
worked  to  accommodate  their  concerns. 
So  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  will  ac- 
cept it  tonight,  and  we  can  go  home  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  trymg  to  pull 
any  shenanigans  on  the  Members  of  this 
House,  I  am  only  trying  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers the  truth 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  b-.  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  iMr  Staggers)  that  the 
House  su.sp<'nd  the  ruie.-;  and  agree  to  the 
House  resolution  <H.  Res.  7.t9i. 
The  question  wa.s  taken. 
Mr.  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  navs 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  169,  nays  95, 
not  voting  168,  as  follows: 


.^bdnor 

Adams 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N  C 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

BadUlo 


(Roll  No.  7211 

YEAS — 169 

Barrett 
Bennett 
Berglaod 
Blcater 

B'atnlk 
Boland 
BrademM 


Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfiield 
Brown.  Call/ 
Brown,  Mich, 
BroyhUl.  ».C. 


Burke.  Mass. 

Boj-iLsoii.  Mo. 

Carey   N  Y 

Chappell 

Clark 

C.a  jsen. 
Don  H, 

Clay 

Cohen 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Davis.  Oa 

Davis  a  C 

De:!ums 

Denho:m 

Umge.i 

Donchue 

Downing 

DnniR 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Ei;berg 

Erlenbom 
E.sch 

Evans,  Colo 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Plood 

Fiowers 

Foley 

Pord, 

WUIlam  D 
Four,  tain 
Fiaser 
Qaydos 
Qlalmo 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Oonzalez 
<'iraT 

Oreen,  Pa. 
Oude 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hastings 
Hawkln.s 
Hechler  W   Va 
Heck.er.  Ma.ss. 


Heistosk! 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Ho.lfleld 

Hoitzman 

Howard 

Hunpate 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones.  N  C. 

Jor  ;an 

Karth 

Kastentr.eler 

Kazen 

Koch 

Kyros 

Li'ton 

Loag,  La 

Ixjng,  Md 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

MarazUl 

Maihls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meed? 

MeicaJfe 

Mezvinsky 

M.nlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

MUfhell 

Mcak.ey 

Moiiohan 

Morgan 

Mosher 

.Na;cher 

Nedzl 

Obev 

OHara 

O'NeUI 

Owena 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickie 

NAYS— 95 


.  Md. 

N.Y, 


Pike 

Preyer 

Pr.ce,  ni. 

Prlichard 

Quie 

Randall 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rmaido 

Robison.  N.Y, 

Rod  In  o 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa 

PvOse 

Rosentha. 

Koush 

Roy 

S:  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seibenlng 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J,  WUilam 
Stanton, 

James  V, 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
S>Tnlngton 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
ITU  man 
Vanik 
Waldle 
Wbalen 
WidnaU 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga, 
Young,  ni. 
Zablockl 


.^-f■her 

.^-rrnsirong 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bowen 

Bray 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex, 

Cederberg 

C:aw8on,  Del 

Cochran 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis, 
de  la  Oarza 
Denci.'- 
Derwlnskl 
Dom 
Duncan 
Fisher 
Porsythe 
Frentel 
Ooodllng 
Ouyer 
Hammer- 

sctuntdt 


Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jotinson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kln« 

Latta 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

Mahon 

MaJlary 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Ma;,  ne 

Mclcher 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorb«ad, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Parrls 
Pettis 


Powell.  Ohio 

RegTjla 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleid 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Spence 

Steelman 

Symms 

Talcott 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

To  well,  Nev. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wamiiler 

Whltten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Cailf, 
Winn 
Wyatt 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young.  8.0. 


NOT  VOTING— 168 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

CalU. 
Anderson.  Ql. 
Andrews. 

N,  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asp  in 
BafalU 
Baker 
Bell 
BevUI 
Blagsl 


Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

BoUlag 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burton 

ButUr 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chamberlain 


Chlsholm 

Clancy 

CleTeland 

Collier 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 


DcYlne 

Landgrebe 

Ruppe 

Dlckln&on 

Landrum 

Rykn 

Dl«. 

Leggett 

SarBsin 

Dulakl 

Lehman 

Scherle 

duPont 

Lent 

Schneebell 

Edwards.  Ala, 

l/Ott 

Sebeltus 

Efhieman 

Lujan 

Shipley 

KTlna,  Tenn. 

McClory 

Shoup 

Pish 

McEwen 

Shriver 

Plynt 

McSpadden 

Sikes 

Prellnghuysen 

Madden 

Slak 

Prey 

Madlgan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Proehjlch 

MaUllard 

Smith.  NY. 

Fuiton 

Martin.  Nebr 

Snyder 

Fuqua 

Mlche. 

Stark 

Geltys 

MUls 

Steed 

Gibbons 

MinEhai:,  Ohic 

Sieiger,  Artz, 

Oo:dwater 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Stephens 

Grasso 

Moss 

S:\:bblpne:d 

Green  Oreg 

Mu.T)hy,  D!, 

Sullivan 

Griffiths 

Murphy    .V  Y 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Gross 

Ne.son 

Teague,  Cailf. 

G  rover 

.NlChO.6 

TcagMe,  Tex. 

Qubser 

Nix 

Thorr.pscn.  NJT. 

Haley 

O'Brien 

Vat.  Deerlin 

Hanna 

Peyser 

Veysey 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Poage 

Vlgorlto 

Harrington 

Podeli 

Walsh 

Harvey 

Price,  Tex, 

Ware 

Hays 

QuUiec 

White 

Hubert 

Rai^sback 

Whltehurst 

Heinz 

Rarlck 

Wiggins 

HUUs 

Rees 

WUllams 

Hlnstaaw 

Reld 

Wilson,  Bob 

Holt 

Rlegle 

Wolff 

Htint 

Roncailo.  Wyo 

Wright 

Hutchinson 

Roncallo.  N,Y. 

Wydler 

Jarman 

Rooney.  NY. 

Wymaa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rostenkowski 

Yates 

Keating 

Rousselot 

Young,  Tex. 

Kluczynski 

Roybal 

Zlon 

KuykendaU 

Runnels 

Zwacb 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr    Dent  and  Mr.  Rostenkowski  for,  with 
Mr   Hays  against. 

Mr    Rooney  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Carney 
of  Ohio  for.  with  Mr,  Hubert  against, 

Mr.    Moorhead    of    Pennsylvania    and    Mr. 
Klucz>-nskl  for,  with  Mr  Rarlck  aealnst. 

Mr    Blaggi  and  Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr. 
Butler  against 

Mr,  Brasco  and  Mr.  Burton  for,  with  Mr. 
Snyder  against. 

Mrs,  Chlsholm  and  Mr.  Connan  for,  with 
Mrs,  Holt  against. 

Mr.   Cotter   and   Mr    r>omtnlck   V.  Danlela 
for,  with  Mr.  F^lce  of  Texa.^  acainst 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennesse*  and  Mrs,  Grasso  for, 
with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  sigalnst. 

Mr,   Hanna  and   Mr,   Harrington  for,  with 
Mr.  Heinz  against, 

Mr.  Lehman  and  Mr,  Madden  for,  with  Mr. 
Madlgan  against 

Mr.  Moss   and   Mr,   Murphy  of  New  York 
for,  with  Mr  Zlon  against. 

Mr.  Nix  and  Mr  Podeli  for.  with  Mr.  Camp 
against, 

Ms.    Abzug    and    Mr,    Stark   for,   with   Mr. 
M&rtln  of  Nebraska  against, 

Mr.  Yates  and  Mr,  Conyers  for,  with  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Missouri  against. 

Mr,  Steed  and  Mr,  Wolff  for.  with  Mr.  Sar- 
astn  against, 

Mr,   Dlgps   and   Mr,   Dulskl   for,   with   Mr. 
Landgrebe  aealnst. 

Mr,  Anderson  of  California  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr    Devme  ajralnst. 

Mr  Sisk  and  Mr.  Hyan  for.  with  Mr.  Scherla 
against. 

Mr    Delaney  and  Mr,  Danlelson  for,  with 
Mr,  Stelger  cf  Arlzcna  a*rainst. 

Mr.    .Addabbo    and    Mr.    Van    Deerlln   Ua, 
with  Mr  Rousselot  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr,  BeviU  with  Mr,  Arends. 
Mr,'^,  Boggs  with  Mr  Harvey. 
Mr.  Brookfi  with  Mr    Keating. 
Mrs,    Burke   of   California   with   Mr.  Bon- 
callo  of  New  York 

Mr,  Byron  with  Mr    Anderson  of  minols. 

Mr,  Aspin  with  Mr  Gubser 

Mrs.  CoUlns  of  Illinois  with  Mr  McClory. 
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Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr  Fulton  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Hjdey  wltb  Mr  CleTaUnd. 

Mrs.  Haimoq  o(  Wsatalngtoa  with  Mr. 
FrvUnghuyaen. 

Mr.  L*ndruxn  wltb  Mr.  Ororsr. 

Mr  0«ttys  witb  Mr  Aahbrook. 

Mr  McSp»dden  wtta  Mr  FroehUrh 

Mr  Puqua  wuh  Mr  Clancy. 

Mr  Jarman  with  Mr  ColUer. 

Mr    L«gg«tt  wttb  Mr.  Bafalls 

Mr.  OtbboDs  with  Mr.  Ooldwatar. 

Mr  Nichols  with  Mr.  Hntehlnaon. 

Mr    Rees  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mrs.  Gr«eQ  or  Oregon  with  Mr  Baker. 

Mr  Jones  of  AUbama  with  Mr  HUlls. 

Mr.  Rem  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Rtaflc  with  Mr  Lent. 

Mr.  RoncaUo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr  Hln- 
shaw. 

Mr  Roybal  with  Mr  Blackburn. 

Mr  Slkes  with  Mr  Dickinson. 

Mr  Stubblsfleld  with  Mr.  Bunt. 

Mr  Runnels  with  Mr  Broteman. 

Mr    Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr    du  Pont 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain 

Mr   Shipley  with  Mr   Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mrs  OrUnths  with  Mr  Kshleman. 

Mr.  Vtgonto  with  Mr  Pish. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  MaUllard  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr  McEw«n. 

Mr.  MLnshall  of  Ohio  with  Mr    Nelsux. 

Mr  Peyser  with  Mr  O'Brien. 

Mr  Rallsback  with  Mr  QulUen. 

Mr  Rupp«  with  Mr  Schne«belL 

Mr  Sebelltis  with  Mr  Shoup 

Mr    Shrtver  with  Bir.  Smith  of  New  York. 

So  'two- thirds  not  havtns  voted  In 
favor  there' ,  the  motion  was  rejected 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amnounced 
as  above  recorded. 

\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Staggcrs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  STAGOERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  the  House  has  taken  the 
action  that  they  have  tonight.  We  have 
In  this  bill  the  fact  that  the  EP.A  cannot 
effect  parking  surcharges  all  over  Amer- 
ica. 

And  when  the  Members  vote  this  down 
EPA  will  have  the  right  to  levy  parking 
surcharges  in  their  little  towns. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield"* 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  Did  the  genUeman  see 
the  conference  report  that  was  adopted 
yesterday  or  the  day  before'  When  the 
gentleman  says  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  authority,  he  over- 
looks the  restriction  in  the  supplemen- 
tal report  of  yesterday,  where  Congress 
made  clear  that  funds  have  not  been 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Of  course, 
there  Is  a  real  question  of  constitution- 
ality Involved,  too. 

I  may  say  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  we  a  few  moments  ago 
had  to  vote  without  knowing  what  was 
to  the  gentleman's  bill,  without  having 
It  explained  Perhaps  now  that  he  lost 
on  that  vote  and  his  readutloo  la  dead. 
be  will  explain  It. 

Mr  STAGOERS  I  w-lll  say  by  killing 
this  bill  as  we  did  we  did  vote  to  go 
backward.  Instead  of  trying  to  conserve 
energy  and  do  many  things  to  move  this 
Nation  forward  in  the  energy  field. 


I  would  like  to  introduce  a  resolution, 
and  the  number  of  the  resolution  i.s 
House  Resolution  780.  I  have  taken  thLs 
time  to  tell  the  House  what  Is  In  that 
resolution.  It  Is  the  sa.-ne  thing  that  was 
in  the  previous  resoiuUoc  niih  one  item 
taken  out,  windfall  profits. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  that  tf 
they  vote  for  this  resolution  ar.d  It  »lll 
take  a  two-thlrtis  v  >te.  I  believe  tiie  Sen- 
ate will  take  it  and  I  have  every  tesson 
to  believe  the  President  will  take  It 
gladly. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise. 
The  windfall  profits  provision  Is  the  only 
Item  I  know  of  that  the  President  op- 
poses. When  Mr.  Simon  came,  he  had 
three  items. 

We  took  care  of  two  of  those,  and  I 
think  this  Is  the  last  one 

The  bill  does  many  things  that  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  go  Into  now.  but  we 
talked  about  them  when  it  was  on  the 
floor.  We  debated  It  for  3  days,  starting 
at  10  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  going 
far  into  the  night.  For  me  to  try  to 
repeat  all  those  things  would  take  several 
hours.  I  am  merely  going  to  ask  for  this 
resolution  to  t)e  brought  up  with  the 
windfall  profits  provision  removed. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
just  stated  he  has  Just  Introduced  a  res- 
olution, a  House  resolution  numbered 
760  The  gentleman  has  described  House 
Resolution  760  as  having  everything  In 
It  but  windfall  profits.  The  question  Is: 
Compared  to  what? 

Mr.  STAGOERS  Compared  to  the  one 
we  just  voted  down. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Then,  Mr  Speak- 
er. If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
would  be  happy  for  the  gentleman  to  tell 
me  and  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  what  we  just  voted  down,  because 
that  Is  the  reason  It  was  voted  down, 
because  nobody  knew  what  was  m  It 

Mr.  STAGGERS  The  genUeman  was 
here  for  the  3  days  we  debated  It. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER  Yes.  sir.  for  every 
minute 

Mr  STAGGERS  And  I  am  sure  he  did 
pay  attention  and  knew  what  was  In  It. 

Mr  WAOOONNER  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  resoluUon  he  has  Intro- 
duced Is  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
except  for  windfall  profits'' 

Mr.  STAGGERS  No  This  Is  the  same 
as  the  conference  substitute  which  was 
brought  out  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  with  several  exceptions  that  I 
mentioned  awhile  ago  In  addition,  the 
windfall  profits  amendment  Is  now  out 
of  the  bill. 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  ? 

Mr  STAGOERS  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Arizona 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding 

If  the  resolution  which  the  gentleman 
now  offen  U  accepted,  would  It  not  still 
be  necesaary  to  take  some  action  upon 
this  mea«u7«  before  It  could  go  to  the 
White  House?   Would  we  not  again  be 


In  the  posjuun  uf  dependinjj  upon  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  and  the  desire  of 
the  Senate  U,  takt-  up  Ll.is  bill  .•" 

Mr  SIACKitlRS  Of  course,  and  I  am 
sure  Uie  Senate  wiii  accept  It, 

Mr  FiHODES  But  tf  a  quorum  Is  not 
present,  we  will  end  up  with  no  energy 
bUl  at  al. 

Why  di)t\s  not  Uic  Ken Ue man  from 
West  Virginia  taXe  th-'  Senate  bill  and 
bring  It  to  the  tlix  r  of  the  House'' 

Mr.  STAGOERS  I  have  told  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  have  told  the  Hou.se  why: 
t>ecause  they  cut  out  all  the  things — I 
believe  the  EPA  araendmenu.'i  were  cut 
out:  I  am  not  sure 

It  has  In  there  a  termination  date  so 
that  vlrtualy  ever>' thing  In  the  bill  will 
have  to  be  reconsidered  wUliin  2  months. 
We  will  have  to  do  this  whole  thing  all 
over  again.  I  think  that  is  «Tong.  I  will 
not  do  It. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  said  this:  I  think 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  things 
which  many  people  have  said  Is  that  I 
have  taken  windfall  profits  out  and  Intro- 
duced the  bUl. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  MlssissippL 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral daj's  we  ccaisidered  his  original  bill 
and  adopted  quite  a  number  of  amend- 
ments. I  aak  are  those  amendments 
eliminated  from  the  resolution  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
at  this  time? 

I  ask  tlie  same  question  another  way. 
Has  the  genUeman  Introduced  this  bill 
as  It  originally  came  from  his  committee 
without  the  amendmenus  adopted  by  the 
House?  He  either  did  or  he  did  not 

Mr  STAGOERS  It  is  the  conference 
subsUtute.  I  tried  to  explain  that. 

Mr  WHITTEN  So  the  House  amend- 
ments are  out.  We  understand  that  much 

Mr  STAGGERS  No  Nearly  all  of  the 
House  amendments  are  In. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  WUl  the  genUeman 
give  us  some  examples  of  what  amend- 
ments remain  in  and  what  ones  he  has 
eliminated. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  has  expired 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  SxAOcrKs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addlUonal 
minute  ) 

Mr  STAGOERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  could 
not  In  1  hour,  as  I  told  the  genUeman 
and  this  House  awhOe  ago.  explain  what 
we  had  taken  out. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  SpefUcer, 
I  do  not  want  the  House  to  be  under  a 
mlaapprehen.slon.  I  think  the  Rentleman 
from  West  Vloflnia  ml.sspoke  himself 

Mr  8TAOCJERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  cor- 
rected that 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
assume  that  the  environmental  meas- 
ures In  this  legislation  which  the  genUe- 
man now  pr'T''<>-^e«  are  Itif  ^arr.e  in  the 
bin  that  the  .Senate  agreed  to,  which.  If 
ae  paseed.  we  cotiid  fo  home 

Mr  STAGOERri  Does  Uie  genUeman 
know  what  Is  In  the  Senate  bill? 
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Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  They  are  the 
same  as  what  the  genUeman  Is  propoelr^. 
are  they  not' 

Mr  STAGOE31S  Does  the  genUeman 
know? 

.Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  am  asking  the 
genUeman 

Mr  STAGGERS.  The  genUeman  is 
trying  to  tell  me  what  Is  in  the  Senate 
bill.  I  do  not  know  everything  that  is 
In  the  Senate  bill  I  have  not  had  Ume 
to  study  It  carefully. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  U\e  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr  WAOOONNER  Mr  .Speaker.  I 
simply  ask  unanimous  consent  that  llie 
genUeman  from  West  Virgmla  '  Mr 
STAGCKR.S  t)ie  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, t)e  guen  5  uninterrupted  minutes 
without  que.stlons  to  explain  to  the 
House  what  is  in  his  House  ResoluUon 
760. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom  Louis- 
iana? 

Mr.  DINGELL   Mr    Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEABJEH^.  ObjecUon  Is  heard. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEING  TO  SEN- 
ATE    amendmi-:nt     to     house 

AMENDMENT  WITH  AN  A.MEND- 
MK.NT  TO  AMEND  S  921,  WILD  AND 
•SCflNIC  RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  .Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rule':  and  agree  U)  the 
House  Resolution  <H  Re?  760)  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill 
S.  921.  to  amend  Use  Wild  and  Sceiuc 
Rivers  Act,  with  a  .Senate  amendment 
to  the  HouLse  amendment  thereto,  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  with  an  ajnendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H    Res.  760 

Resolved,  That  Lnun»dtately  upon  Vm 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bUl  8.  931. 
with  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  be.  and  the  same  Is 
hereby,  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  to 
the  end  that  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  be,  and  the  same  Is  here- 
by, agreed  to  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the 
text  of  the  blU  H  R   12129. 

(The  text  of  H.R.  12129  follows:) 

A  t>Ul  to  assure,  through  energy  conserva- 
tion, end-use  rationing  of  fuels,  and  other 
means,  that  the  essential  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  are  met.  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rtpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    Tm-B 

Titles  I.  II.  and  HI  of  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Energry  Emergency  Act". 

S»C.    101      PtNDINOS    ANT>    PvmrOBKB. 

^a)(l)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that — 

(A)  shortages  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel 
oil.  and  refliMl  petroleum  products  caused 
by  Insufficient  domestic  refining  capacity,  in- 
adequate domeetlo  production,  environ- 
mental constraints  and  the  unavallabUtty  of 
Imports  sufBctent  to  satisfy  domestic  demand, 
now  exist: 

(B)  auch  ahortafres  have  created   or  will 


create     severe     economic     dislocations     and 
hardships; 

I  C I  such  shortages  and  dislocations  jeop- 
ardize the  normal  flow  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  and  constitute  an  energy 
emergency  which  can  be  averted  or  mini- 
mized most  efflciently  and  eflectlvely  through 
prompt  action  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Government 

Di  disruptions  In  the  availability  of  im- 
ported energy  supplies,  particularly  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  p>oee  a  serious 
risk  to  national  security,  economic  well- 
!>eiixg.  and  health  and  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people, 

E  because  of  the  diversity  of  conditions. 
'lUnate,  arid  available  fuel  mix  iij  different 
areas  uf  the  Nation,  a  primary  govemmenla; 
responslbUlty  for  developing  and  enforcing 
energy  emergency  measures  I;es  with  the 
-■states  and  with  the  local  governments  of 
major  metrop<:;l;tan  areas  acting  Ir.  accord 
Willi   t.^e  pn  vislor.s  of  this  Act,   and 

iFi  the  protection  and  fostering  of  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  antlcompetl- 
ti\e  practices  and  effects  are  vital  during 
the  energy  emergency 

1 2  Oi.  the  basis  of  the  determinations 
.sp>e<_-ifled  m  subparagraphs  'A-  through  iFi 
of  paragraph  i  1  i  of  this  subsection,  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  current  and  im- 
minent fuel  shortages  have  created  a  nation- 
wide energv  emerkrency. 

ibi  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  call 
for  proposes  for  energy  emergency  raUon- 
Uig  and  cxffiservation  measures  and  to  au- 
thi)rlze  specific  temporary  emergency  actions 
to  be  exercised  subject  to  congressional  re- 
view aiid  ri^ht  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
to  a.s.surp  that  the  essential  needs  of  the 
Uii.ted  States  for  fuels  will  be  met  In  s  man- 
ner which  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
I  1  I  Is  consistent  with  existing  natlonsd  com- 
niltmer.ts  to  prr,.tect  and  Improve  the  en- 
vironment (2i  minimizes  any  adverse  im- 
pact on  employment  .3i  provides  for  equit- 
able treatment  of  all  se^••tors  of  the  economy: 
4 1  malnta!:.s  vital  services  necessary  to 
health  safptv  a.nd  public  welfare:  and  (5i 
lr..sure.s  a^al.'.st  anticompetitive  practices  and 
effects  and  preserves,  enhances,  and  facili- 
tates comf)et:tion  In  the  development,  pro- 
duction, traiisportation,  distribution,  and 
markeUng  of  energy  resources 
Sec   102   DErrNmoNS 

Pot  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "State"  mear.s  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

f2)  The  term  "petroleum  product"  means 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  or  any  refined  pe- 
troleum product  (as  defined  in  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation   Art  of   1973' 

(3)  The  term  "tJnlted  States  '  when  used 
in  the  geographical  sense  means  the  States, 
the  District  of  Coltunbla,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  territories  and  p>ossesslons  of  the  United 
States 

(4)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency Administration. 

Sbc.  103    Pedera;  Kkkbct  EMmciNCT  .\dmin- 

I-STRATION 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  establl."ihed  until  May 
16.  1975.  unlf«s  superseded  prior  to  that  daie 
by  law  a  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Admin- 
istration which  shall  be  temporary  and  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Pederal  Energy  Emergency 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  tl;e  Senate  Var*ncies  In  tbe  office  of 
Admlnlstmtnr  .ihall  t>e  fllied  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original   »pp>otntment 

hi  Th.e  Admlnlstra!<.)r  shial!  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  pmvided  for  lere;  n  of  the 
Exe^iitive  Schedule  Snb.'ect  to  t-he  ClvU 
Service  and  riasslflcatlon  provisions  of  title 
8.  trmted  Stat*s  Code  the  Admlnlstratoc 
mav  employ  such  personnel  as  he  deems  nec- 
es««  rv  :  ci  r-^rrr  o  ;  i  h  is  fu  n  ct  1  >ns 


(c)  Effective  on  the  date  on  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator first  takes  office  (or.  tf  later,  oc 
Janiiary  1,  1974),  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  FYesldent  under  sectkxia  4,  6, 

6  and  9  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tiOD  Act  of  1973  (as  amended  by  this  Act 
and  of  any  officer,  department,  agency,  or 
State  (or  officer  thereof)  under  such  sections 
(Other  than  ftinctlona  vested  by  section  6 
of  such  Act  In  the  Pederal  Trade  Ckxnmls- 
sloQ,  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  or  the  Antitrust 
Dlvlsloii  of  the  Department  at  Justice ) ,  are 
transferred  to  the  Administrator.  All  p>er- 
sonnel,  prc^jerty.  records,  obligations,  a.nd 
conunltments  tised  primarily  with  respect  to 
ftmctlons  transferred  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Admln- 
istrator. 
Ssc.  104.  EStd-Usx  Rattoning 

Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  .Al- 
location Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fo:iow.ng  new  sub- 
section: 

"'hMll  The  President  may  pron-.'jlg&te  a 
rule  which  shai;  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
regulation  under  subsection  isi  and  which 
shall  provide,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  subsection  ibi .  for  the  establishment  of  a 
program  for  the  rationing  and  ordering  of 
priorities  among  classes  of  end  users  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product,  and  for  the  assignment  to  end-users 
of  such  products  of  rights,  and  evidence  of 
such  rights,  entitling  them  tc  obta:n  such 
products  m  precedence  to  other  classes  of 
end-users  not  similarly  entitled 

"i2)  The  rule  under  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  only  If  the  P»resldent  finds  that 
without  such  rule,  all  other  practicable  and 
authorized  methods  tc  ;imlt  energy  demand 
will  not  achieve  the  objectives  of  section 
4bi  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act 

•'i3!  The  President  shall,  by  order  in  ftir- 
therance  of  the  rule  authorized  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1  i  of  this  subsection  and  corxsia- 
tent  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  in 
subsection  :bt  of  this  section,  cause  such  ad- 
justments In  the  allocations  n^ade  pursuant 
to  the  regnlation  under  subsection  s  a£  may 
be  neces,sary  tc  carry  cut  the  purpii^ses  cf  this 
subsection 

"I  4)  The  President  shall  provide  for  proce- 
dures by  which  any  end-u.ser  of  crude  oQ, 
residual  fue;  oil  or  refined  petro;eum  products 
for  which  priorities  and  entitlements  are 
established  under  pa.-agrapr.  i  1  ■  of  this  sub- 
section may  petition  for  review  and  reciasttfl- 
catlon  or  modification  cf  any  Qetenn;nat;an 
made  under  such  paragraph  w;th  respect  to 
his  rationuig  priority  or  entitlement  Such 
procedures  may  Include  p.Tfcedures  with 
respect  to  such  local  boards  as  may  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  ftmctlons  under  this 
subsection  pursuant  to  section  122  of  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act. 

"(5)    No  rule  or  order  under  this  section 
may  impose  any  tax  or  user  fee,  or  provide 
for  a  credit  c*  deduction  In  computing  any 
tax." 
S:bc.  105.  Emesgt  Cokshv.^tion  Plaits. 

(a)(1)(A)  I*ursuant  tc.  the  prortstons  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  is  autbortxed 
to  promulgate  bv  .-egulatlon  one  or  more 
energy  conservation  plans  In  accord  with 
this  section  which  shall  be  designed  (to- 
gether with  actlo:is  taken  and  prc'p<ised  to 
be  taken  under  ether  authorttv  >f  this  or 
other  .•ict.s  to  result  m  a  reduction  of  energy 
eonsuniption  to  a  level  which  can  be  sup- 
piled  by  available  energy  resources  Por  ptir- 
F>oses  of  this  section  the  term  "ene.-gy  xin- 
servatlon  plan'  means  a  plan  for  trar.spor- 
tatior.  ctntr»"ls  including  but  iiot  limited 
to  highway  speed  limits >  or  such  other  rea- 
sonable restrictions  on  the  public  or  private 
use  cf  enenrv  ilncludlne  limitations  on  en- 
ervT  constimpticai  of  businesses  i  which  ara 
Tieoe«!»a,'-v  tc  reduce  en*rp-v  cons\;mpttor.  and 
which   are   authorised   bv  thi.*  .Act 
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B)  No  •atrfj  oonj«rvkUon  pi&n  pjcxauj. 
«m:Ml  by  raguiaaoo  uixlar  Xbx*  mcuod  m*y 
impruMi  rauonlng  or  any  Lax  or  us«r  f««.  or 
prcyvkta  for  crvdlt  or  deduction  La  computing 
uiy  tax. 

1 3)  An  energy  eonaenrtiuon  plan  xball  be- 
come eff(  uo*  *a  provided  for  in  eubeeotlon 
(bl  Such  a  plan  sftail  apply  in  each  State, 
except  aa  otherwise  provided  to  an  exemption 
franted  purexianl  to  the  pUn  In  caaae  where 
•  comparaJMe  State  or  locai  program  u  In 
elT^-t  or  vttare  tbe  Admlnlatrator  ftnda  spe- 
cial  drcumetancea  exiat 

(3)  An  enency  conaervation  plan  may  not 
<1«*1  with  more  than  cue  lo^caJly  coojUtent 
•ubject  matter 

<4)  An  acneadnMnt  to  an  ener^  oooMrva- 
tlon  plan,  it  tt  haa  elgniacant  aubctaAtire 
effect,  shall  be  tranamltted  to  Con«re«  and 
shall  be  effective  only  in  actxirdance  with 
•ubMcloD  (b).  Any  amendment  which  does 
not  have  slgnlflcant  subetantive  effect  and 
any  rescission  of  a  plan  may  be  made  effec- 
tive In  accordance  with  section  543  of  title 
6.    United   Statea  Code 

(5)  Subject  to  eubeecUoo  (b)(a).  provi- 
•loo  al  an  energy  coD^ervaUoQ  plan  shall  re- 
main In  effect  for  a  period  specified  In  the 
plan  unless  earlier  rescinded  by  the  Admln- 
latrator.  but  shall  terminate  In  any  ev«nt  no 
later  tlian  April  1.  1074. 

(b)(1)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  '  ener^  conaervatlon  plan"  mean« 
a  plan  promulgated  by  reflation  propoaed 
under  subeecUon  (a)  of  this  section  or  an 
amendment  thereto  which  has  significant 
substantive  effect. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  any 
energy  coneervatlon  plan  (beartn*  an  Iden- 
UflcaUon  number)  to  each  Ho-  «  of  Con- 
greas  on  the  date  on  which  It  I,  promulgated 

(3)  (A)  If  an  energy  conaervatlon  plan  la 
transmitted  to  Con«TeaB  before  March  1. 
1974.  and  providea  for  an  effective  date  ear- 
lier than  March  1.  1974.  such  plan  shall  t^Ki» 
effect  on  the  date  provided  in  the  plan,  but 
If  either  House  of  the  Congresa,  before  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  15  calendar  day«  of 
continuous  session  of  Con^reas  after  the 
date  on  which  such  plan  is  transmitted  to 
It.  pesees  a  reeolutlon  staUng  in  substance 
that  such  House  does  not  favor  such  plan, 
•uch  p*an  shall  oeaae  to  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  passage  of  such  resolution. 

(B)  If  an  energy  conaervatlon  plan  la 
transmuted  to  the  Congress  and  provides 
for  an  effective  date  on  or  after  March  1, 
1974.  and  before  Aprtl  1.  1974.  such  plan  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
15  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  such  plan 
Is  transmitted  to  it  unless,  between  the  date 
of  tranamitUl  and  the  end  of  the  IS-day  pe- 
riod, either  House  passes  a  resolution  stat- 
ing in  substance  that  such  House  does  not 
favor  such  plan. 

(C)  An  energy  conservation  plan  proposed 
to  be  made  effective  on  or  after  April  1.  1974. 
•hall  take  effect  only  tf  approved  by  Act  of 
Congress. 

(4)  Pot  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection — 

(A)  contlr.utty  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by   an    adjournment   of   Congress   sine   die 
and 

(B)  the  day9  on  which  either  House  U 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  tliree  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  oomputatloo  of  the  15-day 
period 

(6>  Cnder  provialora  contained  In  an  en- 
ergy conservation  plan,  a  provision  of  the 
plan  may  take  effect  at  a  Ome  later  than  the 
data  OQ  which  such  plan  otherwise  Is  ef- 
faeUvw. 

(e)  (1)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  Con- 

( A  /  as  an  eserclse  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  ths  Senate  and  the  House  of  B«present*- 
Uves,  respectively,  and  as  such  tt  U  dsesDed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  rsspec- 


Uvely.  but  applicable  only  with  resp«.n  to 
the  procedure  to  be  foUowed  In  that  House 
in  the  case  of  reaoluaooa  dsscribed  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection:  and  it  super- 
sedes other  rules  otUy  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  UvcoQslstent  therewith,   and 

(B)  wttb  full  rseogniuon  of  U»  oooutu- 
ttooal  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House )  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  aajne  extent  as  In  the  case  of  ai)> 
other  rule  of  that  House 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
"^solution"  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congrees.  the  matter  after 
the  reaolvLng  clause  of  which  is  as  follows 

"That  the  does  not  favor  the  energy 

oonserration  plan  numbered  trans- 
mitted to  OoogTSss  by  the  Adminlstratar  of 
the  Mderal  Kn«rgy  Bmergeney  Administra- 
tion on  ,  IB — .".  the  first  blank  space 

therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of  the 
resolving  House  and  the  other  blank  spaces 
thereto  being  appropriately  auad:  but  does 
not  Include  a  reeolutlon  which  specifies  more 
than  one  energy  cooservation  plan 

(3i  .\  rasoluUon  with  respect  to  an  energy 
conservation  plan  shall  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee (and  aU  resolutions  with  respect  to 
the  same  plan  shaU  be  referred  to  the  same 
cocnmittee)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  tbs  Sp«»ker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  as  the  case  may  be 

(4)  (A)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  has  been  referred  has  not  reported 
it  at  the  end  of  8  calendar  days  after  Its  in- 
troduction. It  Is  In  order  to  move  either  to 
discharge  the  conunlttee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  reaoluUon  with  respect  to  such 
energy  conservation  plan  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  committee. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  todlvldual  favorlt^g  the  resolution, 
la  highly  prtvUeged  (except  that  It  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  energy 
conservaUon  plan),  and  debate  thereon  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  1  hotir.  to  be 
divided  equally  between  thoee  favoring  and 
thoee  opposing  the  resolution.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  Is  not  to  order,  and  It  Is 
not  to  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(C)  If  the  motion,  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  moUon  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  reooluuon  with  respect  to  the 
same  plan 

(5)  (A)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  hss  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of.  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
energy  conservaUon  plan.  It  U  at  any  time 
thweafter  to  order  feven  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  The  motion  is  highly  prlvi- 
leged  and  U  not  debauble  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  Is  not  to  order,  and  it  is  not  to 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  moUon  U  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resoluUon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  lO  hours  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  fever- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resoluUon  A 
moUon  further  to  limit  debaU  U  not  debat- 
able. An  amendment  to,  or  moUon  U)  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  U  not  to  order,  and  It  Is 
not  to  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resoluUon  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(•)  (A)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
the  conslderaUoQ  of  a  reaoluUon  with  respect 
to  ao  ensrgy  conservaUon  plan,  a.nd  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  conskleraUon  ot  c>ther 
business,    shall   be   decided    without   debate 


(B)  Appeals  from  ths  declalous  of  the 
Chair  rsiaung  to  the  app:toatiox>  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  H.  ise  of  Heprraeata- 
^"n*.  as  the  oase  may  be,  U>  the  procedure 
relattog  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
energy  coiiservaUon  plan  shall  be  decided 
without  debate 

idi  (11  In  oarrylng  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  the  Adml:itetrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  evaluate  the  po- 
tenuaj  (sxinorruc  lm[>*ct»  of  proposed  regu- 
latory and  other  actions  includiug  but  not 
limited  to  the  preparaUon  of  an  analysis  of 
the  effftt  of  such  acUons  on — 

(A)  the  fiscal  totegrlty  of  State  and  local 
government; 

(B)  TitsJ  Industrial  sectors  of  ths  eoon- 
omy: 

(C)  employment,  by  indusuial  and  trade 
sector,  as  well  as  on  a  national,  regional 
State,  and  local  basis. 

(D)  the  economic  vitality  of  regional 
State,  and  local  areas. 

(El  the  avaUahlllty  and  price  of  consumer 
goods  and  serrtces; 

I  T 1    the   gross   national   product; 

(O)  compeUUon  In  all  sectors  of  todustrv' 
and  '■ 

(U)   small  business 

(3)  The  Admtolstraior  shall  develop  anal- 
yses of  the  economic  impact  of  any  energy- 
c<>naervatlon  plan  on  SUtes  or  significant 
sectors  thereof  considering  the  Impact  on 
energy  as  fuel  and  resources  as  feedstock  for 
Industry. 

(8)  Such  analysu  shsll.  wherever  possible, 
be  made  explicit  and.  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, other  Federal  agencies  and  agencies  of 
atate  and  local  governments  which  have  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  expertise  relevant  to  the 
impact  of  proposed  regulatory  or  other  ac- 
tions shall  be  consulted  in  making  the 
analyals,  and  aU  Federal  agencies  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  Administrator  In  preparing 
such  analyses  except  that  the  Administra- 
tor's actions  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  not  create  any  right  of  reviews  or  cause 
of  action  except  as  otherwlss  exist  under 
other  provisions  of  law 

(4)  The  Administrator,  together  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Conunerce.  shall 
monitor  the  economic  impact  of  any  energy 
actions  taken  by  the  Administrator,  and 
shaU  provide  the  Congress  with  separate  re- 
ports every  thirty  days  on  the  Impact  of  the 
energy  shortage  and  such  emergencv  actions 
on  employment  and  the  economy. 

(e)  Any  energy  oonservstlon  plan  which 
the  Admtolstrator  submits  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon 
shall  Include  findtogs  of  fact  and  a  specific 
statement  expUtolng  the  rationale  for  each 
provision  contatoed  to  such  plan 
S»c.   106    CoA^L  CoNv«ssiON  A^^>  Allocation 

(a)  The  Administrator  ahaU.  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act.  by  order  after  balancing 
on  a  plant-by-plant  basis  the  environmental 
effecU  of  uss  of  coal  atrainst  the  need  to 
fulfill  the  purprwefl  of  thu  Act,  prohibit,  as 
Ito  primary  energy  source,  the  burning  of 
natural  gas  or  petroleum  products  by  any 
major  fuel -burning  installation  (Including 
any  existtog  electric  powerplant)  which,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  has  the 
capability  and  necessary  plant  equipment 
to  bum  coal  Any  Installation  to  which  such 
an  order  applies  shall  be  permitted  to  oon- 
ttoue  to  use  coal  a«  provided  In  section  119 
(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  To  the  extent  coal 
supplies  are  limited  to  leas  than  the  a(cgre- 
gate  amount  of  coal  suppilee  whlrh  may  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  t.ne  requirements  of  those 
Installations  which  can  be  expected  to  n<ie 
coal  (liicludtog  lostaJlations  to  which  orders 
may  apply  under  this  subee>cUon  .  the  Ad- 
mlnutratcr  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  nsturaJ 
gas  and  petroleum  products  for  tf-.ose  Ln- 
stallatlons  where  the  use  of  coal  will  have 
the  least  adverse  environmental  Impart  A 
prohibition  on  use  of  nsiural  ga«  and  petro- 
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leum  products  uudar  this  subsection  shall 
be  oonUngent  upon  the  avaliablllty  of  ouai. 
ooal  transportation  facilities,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  reliability  of  service  to  a  given 
serrloe  area  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire that  fossil -fuel -fired  electric  power- 
plants  to  the  early  planning  process,  other 
than  oombusUon  gas  turbtoe  and  oombtoed 
cycls  uiirj^  be  deslgriel  and  cuiistracteu  so 
a.s  to  be  capable  of  using  coal  as  a  primary 
energy  source  Instead  of  or  to  addition  to 
otJier  fueeU  fuels.  No  fossU-fuel-fired  electric 
powerplant  may  be  required  under  this  sec- 
Uon to  be  so  designed  and  constructed.  If 
(1)  to  do  so  would  result  in  an  Impairment 
of  reilaljUlTy  or  adequacy  of  service  or  ,2. 
If  an  adequate  and  reliable  supply  of  coal 
Is  not  available  and  Lb  not  expected  to  be 
ftvallab.e  in  considering  whether  lo  l.mpjse 
a  design  and  construction  requlremeiit  under 
this  subsecUon.  the  Administrator  .shall  con- 
sider x.hf  existence  and  effects  of  any  con- 
tractual comiiltment  for  the  construction 
of  such  facUl  'ea  and  the  capability  of  the 
owner  or  operator  to  recuver  any  capital 
tovestment  oiade  as  a  result  of  the  conver- 
sion requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe a  system  for  Eillocatlon  of  coal  to  users 
thereof  in  order  to  attain  the  objecUves 
specified  In  this  secUon. 

SBC.   107.  MSTKUaLS  AlXOCATION. 

(B)  The  Administrator  shall,  withto  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
propose  (In  the  nature  of  a  proposed  rule  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
of  views >  and  publish  (and  may  from  Uxne 
to  tUi.e  amend  i  a  coiitlnKeixy  plan  for  al- 
location of  supplies  of  :iiat«-rlais  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  exploration,  production, 
refining,  and  required  transportation  of  en- 
ergy supplies  and  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  energy  facllUlefi  At  such 
lime  as  he  finds  that  it  Is  necessary  to  put 
all  or  part  of  such  plan  toto  effect,  he  shall 
transmit  such  plan  or  portion  thereof  to  each 
House  of  Congress  and  such  plan  or  portion 
thereof  shall  take  effect  In  the  same  manner 
as  an  energy  conservation  plan  pre.scrlbed 
under  secUon  106  a.'id  t<;>  which  section  106 
(b)(3UB)  applies  (except  that  siich  plan 
may  be  submitted  at  ai.v  Ume  after  tlie  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  before  May 
16.  1976) 

(b)  Section  4(b)  (1)  (O)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(O)  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  In  such  amounts 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  exploraUon  for,  and  pro- 
duction or  extraction  of — 

•■(I)  fuels,  and 

"(in     minerals    es.sentlal    to    the    require- 
ments of  the  United  States, 
and     for     required     transportation     related 
thereto," 
Skc.     108      FxDxaAL     Actions     to     Incixas* 

AVAILABI.X    DoMxsnc    PiraOLTDM    SiTPPLnCS. 

(a)  The  Administrator  may  Inlf  ate  the 
following  measures  to  supplement  .  .t'lnestlc 
energy  supplies  for  the  duraUor,  of  the 
emergency: 

(1)  require,  by  order  or  rule,  the  prrniuc- 
tlon  of  designated  existing  domestic  oilfields, 
at  their  maximum  efficient  rate  of  produc- 
tion, which  is  the  maximum  rate  at  which 
production  may  be  sustained  without  detri- 
ment to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  oil  and  gas 
under  sound  engineering  and  economic  prln- 
-iples  Such  flejds  are  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  State  regulatory 
agency  r>ata  to  determine  the  maximum  ef- 
ficient rate  of  producUon  shall  be  supplied 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  State 
regulatory  agency  which  determines  the 
maximum  efficient  rate  of  producUon  and 
by  the  operators  who  have  drilled  wells  In. 
or  are  producing  o\\  and  gas  from  ruch  fields. 


2 1  require.  If  necessary  to  meet  essen- 
Uai  eaergy  needs,  producUon  of  certain  des- 
ignated exuting  domestic  oilfields  at  rates 
ill  excess  of  their  currenUy  assigned  maxi- 
mum efficient  rates  Fields  to  be  so  deslg- 
i.ated,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
-Se.  retary  of  the  Navy  as  to  the  Federal  lands 
Lr  as  to  Federal  interests  to  lands  under  their 
re.spectlve  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  those  fields 
where  the  types  and  quality  of  reservoirs 
are  Fuch  as  to  permit  producUon  at  rates  in 
eicet*  of  the  currently  assigned  stistalnable 
.•iiaxlmum  efficient  rate  for  periods  of  ninety 
days  or  more  without  excessive  risk  of  losses 
111  recovery, 

;3)  require  the  adjustment  of  processing 
iperatlons  of  domestic  refineries  to  produce 
.-eftned  products  In  profxjrtlons  conunensur- 
ate  with  naUonal  needs  and  consistent  with 
•.he  objectives  of  section  4ih:.  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

(bl  Nothing  In  this  seriion  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  production  of  any 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  now  Fubject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  641  of  title  !C  of  the 
United  States  Code 

SkC.    109.    OTHKB    AMSN-jMI  NTS    TO    THE    EMXK- 
OENOY      PETBt-Ll.-,.  M     ACT     OF     1973. 

IS)  Section  4  of  the  Eniergcucy  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  &&  tunended  by  section 
104  of  this  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  the  following  new  tub- 
section : 

"(1)  If  any  provision  of  the  regulation 
under  sutisectlon  (a)  provides  that  any  al- 
location of  residual  fuel  oU  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  Is  to  be  based  on  use  of  such 
a  product  or  amounts  of  such  product  sup- 
plied durtog  a  historical  {>eriod,  tne  regula- 
tion shall  contato  provisions  designed  to 
assure  that  the  historical  period  can  be  ad- 
justed (or  other  adjustments  In  aiy>railons 
can  be  made  i  In  order  Uj  reflect  regiorial  dis- 
parities In  use.  population  growth  or  unusual 
factors  tofluei.ctog  use  i  Including  unusual 
changes  m  ciiinalic  condlllonsi,  of  such  oil 
or  product  to  the  hU>torlca;  period  This  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  the 
dale  of  ena-'tment  of  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  Adjustments  for  such  purposes  shal. 
take  effect  uo  later  than  sU  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  suDsection  Adjust- 
ments to  reflect  population  growth  shai".  be 
baaed  upon  the  most  current  figures  avail- 
able from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  " 

(b)  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "February  28,  1976"  to  each 
case  the  term  appears  and  tosertlng  to  each 
case  "May  IS.  1976". 

SSC.    111.    PaoTBCTTON  OF  Pranchisxd  DtALXas 

(a)  As  used  In  this  section : 

(1)  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  p>€rson 
enga(ged  m  the  sale  consignment,  or  distri- 
bution of  p>etroleum  products  to  wholesale 
or  retail  outlets  whether  or  not  it  owns, 
leases,  or  to  any  way  controls  such  outlets 

(2)  The  term  "franchise"  me«.ni<  any 
agreement  or  contract  between  a  reftner 
or  a  distributor  and  a  retsUer  or  between  a 
reP.ner  and  a  distributor,  under  which  such 
retailer  or  distributor  is  granted  authority  to 
use  a  trademark,  trade  iLame.  ser".  ice  mark  or 
other  Identifying  symbol  or  name  owned  by 
such  refiner  or  distributor,  cr  aj;y  agreement 
or  contract  between  su:h  parties  under  which 
such  retailer  or  distributor  is  granted  au- 
thority to  occupy  premises  owned  leased  or 
in  any  way  controlled  by  a  party  to  such 
agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpcwe  of 
engaging  m  the  distribution  or  saje  of  petro- 
leum products  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

i3)  The  team  "notice  of  Intent"  means  a 
wrltter-i  statement  of  the  alleged  facts  which. 
If  true  constitute  s  violailcn  of  subeectlor. 
'  b  1  of  this  .section 

i4!  The  term  "ref.ner"  means  a  person 
en(ra*red  In  the  reflnertog  or  imparting  of 
petroleum  products 

(6)    The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person 


engaged  to  the  sale  of  any  refined  petroleum 
pr.>duot  for  purposes  other  than  resale  wlthm 
any  State,  either  under  a  franchise  or  tode- 
pendent  of  any  franchise,  or  who  was  so 
eiigaged  at  any  time  after  the  start  of  the 
base  period 

(bj(l)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not 
cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  unless  he  furnishes  prior  noti- 
fication pursuant  to  this  paragraph  "«  e^ch 
distributor  or  retailer  affected  thereby  Such 
notification  shall  be  to  writing  and  sent  to 
such  distributor  or  retailer  by  certified  mall 
not  less  than  ntoety  days  prior  to  the  date 
or  which  such  franchise  wUI  be  canceled,  not 
renewed,  or  otherwise  terminated  t-'uc.'-.  :..  - 
tlficatlon  shall  contato  a  8t.ateme:^t  uf  i.-.te.--. - 
lion  to  cancel,  not  renew,  or  to  terminate 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor  the  data 
on  which  such  actlcm  shall  take  effect,  and 
a  statement  of  the  remedy  c«-  remedies  avail- 
able to  such  distributor  or  retailer  under  this 
section  together  with  a  summary  of  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  section 

(2)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
cel, fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  t^rmtoate  a 
franchise  unless  the  retailer  or  distributor 
whose  franchise  Is  terminated  failed  xc  com- 
ply substantially  with  anv  essential  and  rea- 
sonable requirement  oi  such  franchise  or 
failed  to  act  to  good  faith  in  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  such  franchise,  or  unless  such 
refiner  or  distributor  withdraws  entirely  from 
the  sale  o!  refined  petroleum,  products  to 
commeroe  for  sale  other  than  resale  to  the 
United  States 

(Ci  ill  If  a  refiner  or  distributor  engages 
to  conduct  prohlblt-ed  under  subse.~tion  D 
of  this  section  a  retailer  or  a  distributor 
may  matotaln  a  suit  against  such  refiner  or 
distributor  A  retailer  may  niatotato  such 
suit  against  a  distributor  or  a  refiner  whose 
actions  affect  commerce  and  whose  products 
with  resf>ect  to  conduct  prohibited  under 
paragraphs  ili  or  i2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  he  sells  or  has  sold,  directly  or 
todlrectly  under  a  franchise  A  distributor 
may  matotato  such  suit  agatost  a  refiner 
whose  actions  affert  commerce  and  whoa* 
products  he  purchas**  or  has  purchased  or 
whf'se  products  he  distributes  or  has  dls- 
tr1but«l  to  retailers 

2 1  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  Is  necessary  to  remedy  the  efTects  of 
conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  which  it  f.nd«  tn  exist  tocUidtog 
declaratory  Judgment  and  mandatory  or  pro- 
hibitive tojunctive  relief.  The  coiut  may 
grant  interim  eqtiitable  relief,  and  actual  and 
punitive  damages  i  eict-pt  for  actlcMis  for  a 
failure  to  re.new ,  where  tnrticited.  to  suits 
under  this  section  and  m-ay  unless  such  suit 
Is  frlvUous,  direct  that  cost--^  including  rea- 
sonable attcrr.py  ar.d  expert  witness  fe<»3  be 
paid  by  the  defe-.dant  In  the  ca-se  of  actions 
for  a  failure  to  renew  damages  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  actual  damages  tncludir.g  the  vilue 
of  the  dealer's  equity 

(3)  h  E.itt  under  ths  section  may  be 
brought  In  the  dtstrict  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  judicial  district  to  which  the 
distributor  or  the  reiir.er  agslnst  whom  such 
suit  Is  maintained  resides,  ts  found,  or  Is  do- 
ing business,  withe  ut  regard  to  the  amount 
m  controversy.  No  s-.ich  suit  shall  be  main- 
tained unless  commenced  within  three  years 
after  the  ca.-.cellatl.  r. ,  failure  to  ren.ew  or 
termination  of  such  franchise  or  the  modi- 
fication thereof. 

Stc  112  PaoHismoNS  on  Unsxasonaslx 
Actions 
(a)  Action  taken  under  suthortty  of  this 
Act.  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973.  o-  other  Federal  law  le-:  :  'ing  to  the 
allocaUon  of  petroleum  prxiucts  and  elec- 
trical energy  among  classes  of  users  vs  re- 
sultlr^  to  restrictions  on  use  of  petroleum 
products  and  elecuical  energy.  slis-J  be  equit- 
able, shall  not  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  and 
shall  not  unreasonably  discriminate  «n'w»ng 
classes  of  users    Protnd#rf    That  with  respect 
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to  AlIocAtluus  ot  p«traleaiii  product*  appU- 
c^l*  to  the  .'orai^n  trmd*  knd  coDvmerc*  at 
tti«  Onlied  3t*t«s.  ao  foreign  corpormtloa  or 
aauty  tbftU  receive  more  raror»bl«  treAtOMDt 
In  ibe  ailocauon  of  petroleum  prxxlucta  tb&n 
xx^i  which  la  »ocorde<l  by  Its  bome  oouatrr 
to  Onltod  StAtM  cttiseiu  eoca^vd  m  ttae  uma 
llna  ot  commerce,  and  allocaUooa  »b*ll  con- 
tain proTtaiona  designed  to  foctar  ractprocal 
and  non-dlacximlnjktory  treatoMnt  by  foreign 
oountrtaa  of  Dal  tad  Statea  cltiaeas  engaged 
la  foralgn  cotnoMrce. 

b)  To  the  maximum  ezt«nt  practicable. 
^aj  reetrlctloa  on  tbe  uae  of  energy  abJLU  be 
daalgned  to  be  c*rrtad  out  In  eueb  manner 
90  ae  to  be  fair  and  to  create  a  reaaonable 
dUtrtbutloQ  ot  the  burdea  of  such  raetrlc- 
Uon  oa  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  without 
Lmpostng  an  uoreaaonably  disproportionate 
share  of  such  burden  on  any  ipeclflc  indus- 
try, business  or  oocnmerclal  entarprlae,  or  oo 
any  individual  segment  thereof  aad  shall 
give  due  conalderatloa  to  the  n«eda  of  ca<s- 
merclal.  retail,  and  servic«  estAbllshments 
whoae  normal  function  is  to  supply  gooda 
and  aemcea  of  an  eaaenttal  coovenienca  oa* 
ture  during  Umea  of  day  other  than  cooven- 
tiocukl  daytime  working  hours. 
Sac.  113   RaccL^rvD  CAajuHU. 

tat  TtM  Interstate  Commeroe  Commlaslon 
(with  reapect  to  common  or  contract  earners 
subject  to  economic  regulAUoa  under  the 
Inter»t*te  Commeroe  Act),  the  Cini  Aero- 
OAuUca  Board,  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
CommiaBlon  shall,  for  the  dur«tloo  of  tbe 
period  beginning  on  the  dAte  of  enactment 
of  thla  Act  and  ending  on  May  15.  I97S.  have 
autlkorlty  to  taika  any  action  lor  the  purpoae 
of  ooDaervlng  eaargy  consumption  in  a  m*Q- 
ner  found  by  such  Coaunlaaioo  or  Bo*ixl  to 
be  oonslatent  with  the  objectlree  and  pur- 
poaea  of  the  Acta  administered  by  auch  Com- 
miaaton  or  Board  on  ita  own  motion  or  on 
the  peution  of  the  Admlnlatrator  which  ex- 
iting lAw  permits  such  Commlaslon  or  BoATd 
to  take  upon  the  motion  or  petltlam  of  any 
regulAted  common  or  ooatract  carrier  or  oth- 
er person. 

(b)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ahAU.  by  expedited  proceedinga.  adopt  ap- 
propriate rules  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  which  eliminate  reatrtctions  on 
the  operating  authority  of  any  motor  com- 
naon  carrier  of  property  wtUcb  require  ex- 
oaaalTs  trarei  between  poinu  with  rMpect  to 
which  rucb  motor  coauaoo  eartler  haa  regu- 
larly performed  serrtoe  under  authority  la- 
sued  by  the  Ccnunlsaloa.  Such  rulea  »>%^ii 
asaure  continuation  of  eaaentui  aerrtee  to 
oommiiiiitiee  serred  by  any  such  motor  com- 
nuan   carrier 

( c )  Within  45  days  after  tbe  date  of  enact- 
noe-nt  of  this  Act.  the  ClvU  AerooAutlcs 
Boerd.  the  Federal  Maritime  Commlaalon. 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaslon 
ah*U  report  aeparately  to  the  appropriate 
commirteea  of  the  Congreea  oo  the  need  for 
addltiocaJ  regul*tory  authority  in  order  to 
cooeerve  fuel  during  the  period  beginning 
on  tbe  date  at  enactment  of  thla  Act  and 
*«*^^°C  on  Umj  16.  1976  while  continuing  to 
P«Wde  for  tbe  public  ooovenJence  and  ne- 
ceeatty.  Each  auch  report  ahall  Identify  with 
speciadty  — 

(1)     the     type     of     reguletory    authority 


3)    the    iMaona    Why    axich    authortty   u 


(S)  the  probable  impact  on  fuel  conaerra- 
tlon  of  ruch  authority. 

(«»  the  probable  effect  on  the  public  con- 
Tenirace  ai>d  neoeaslty  of  such  authority;  and 

(5  the  oompetmre  tmpect.  If  any.  of  ruch 
authortty 

«ach  auch  report  itiaJl  further  maJce  r«com- 
3ier!da:ion»  with  r»wp«ct  to  chantfea  in  any 
fx^j^c^  '^1  ajkjcatkm  programa  which  are 
iaatiiail  -^^■■■,.'7  to  prorVla  for  tbe  public 
oooTealeo.-*  and  aeceaalty  during  such 
period 


8»c.  114.  AirrrracBT  PsoTiaioMa. 

(a)  Kxcept  aa  apectllcaJly  provided  In  lub- 
aectlon  (1).  no  pronalon  of  this  Art  shall  be 
deemed  to  oonrey  to  any  person  subject  to 
thla  Act  any  immunity  from  c.tU  and  crimi- 
nal liability  or  to  create  defenaee  to  actlona. 
under  the  antitrust  :aws 

(bj  Aa  uaed  In  thla  section,  the  term  "antt- 
truat  laws"  meena — 

(I)  the  Act  enUUed  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopollea".  approved  July  3, 
1890  (IS  \JSC    1  et  aeq  ) ,  as  amended. 

( 3  I  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  reetralnu  and 
monopollea.  and  for  other  purpoees".  ap- 
proved October  15.  1914  (10  VS.C.  13  et  aeq  ) . 
aa  amended: 

(3)  the  Federal  TVade  Commission  Act  (15 
U^.C.  41  et  seq  ) .  aa  amended: 

(4)  aecuona  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entlUed 
\Kn  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Oovernment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea".  approved  August  37.  1894  (16  U.a.C. 
8  and  B ) .  aa  amended :  and 

(6)  tbe  Act  of  June  IB.  IBM.  chapter  893 
(IS  T7BC.  IS.  13a.  13b.  and  31a) 

(c)  (1)  To  achlere  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act. 
the  Admlnlstrmtor  may  provide  for  the  eatab- 
Ilahnient  of  such  advisory  commltteee  aa  be 
determines  are  neoeaaary  Any  such  advisory 
commltteee  shall  be  subject  to  the  provtslooa 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  of 
197^  (5  UJ8C  App  I),  whether  or  not  such 
Act  or  any  of  Its  proTlsiona  expiree  or  termi- 
nates during  the  term  of  this  Act  of  such 
commltteee  and  in  all  caaea  shall  be  chaired 
by  a  reguHo-  fuU-Ume  Federal  employee  and 
shall  Include  repreaentatlves  of  the  public. 
The  meettngs  of  such  committees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public 

(3)  A  representative  ot  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment shall  be  In  attendance  at  all  meet- 
ings of  any  advisory  committee  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Coounlaalon  shall 
have  adequate  advance  notice  of  any  meeting 
and  may  have  an  official  repraeentatlve  at- 
tend and  participate  In  any  ruch  meeting 

(8)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script ahaU  be  kept  of  all  advisory  committee 
meetings,  and  shall  be  taken  and  depoeited. 
together  with  any  agreement  reeultlng  there- 
fJ^Ma.  with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commlaalon  Such  transcript  and 
agreement  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection  and  copying,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  secUons  563  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commlaslon.  shall  promulgate,  by 
rule,  standards  and  proceduraa  by  which  per- 
sona engaged  in  the  business  of  producing, 
refining,  markeung.  or  distributing  crude  oU. 
residual  fuel  oU  or  any  refined  petroletim 
product  may  develop  and  Implement  volun- 
**T  agreementa  and  plans  of  action  to  carry 
out  such  agreementa  which  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tor  determines  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  stated  in  section  4(b)  of  the 
Smergenry  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  197a 

(c)  The  standards  and  procedures  under 
subeectlon  (d)  shall  be  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  563  of  title  5,  United  Statea 
Code.  They  shall  provide,  among  other  thlnga 
that—  ^  • 

( 1 )  Such  agreementa  and  plana  of  action 
ahall  be  developed  by  meetlnga  of  commlt- 
teea^ouncUa,  or  other  groups  which  include 
repraaentatlvea  of  the  public,  of  intereated 
aegmenu  of  the  petroleum  industry  and  cA 
Induatrtal.  municipal  and  private  consumers 
and  shall  in  aU  caaea  be  ctialrwl  by  a  regular 
full-time  Federal  coploywe 

(3)  Meetings  held  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  a  pUn  of  action  under  this 
aubaactlon  shall  permit  attendance  by  tnter- 
aated  parsons  and  shall  be  preced-^  by  timely 
and  adequate  notice  with  Identification  of 
tbe  a«tDda  c^  such  oteetlng  to  the  Attorney 


Oeneral,  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaalon  and 
to  the  public  In  the  affected   community, 

(8)  Interested  persons  shall  be  afTorded  an 
opp>ortunlty  to  present  in  writing  and  orally 
data,  views  and  arguments  at  such  meetings 

(4)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  trans- 
cript ahall  be  kept  of  any  meeting  onfir- 
ence  or  communication  held  to  develop  im 
plement  or  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreemei.- 
or  a  plan  of  action  under  thla  subsection  ajid 
ahail  be  taken  and  clep<ifllted  together  with 
any  agreement  resulting  therrfrom.  with  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Federal  TYade 
Commission  Such  transcript  and  a^-reeme:,- 
ahall  be  available  for  public  iiiapectlun  a....; 
copying,  subject  to  provisions  of  section 
553(b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code 

(f)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
exempt  types  or  classes  of  meetings,  confer- 
ences, or  communications  from  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)(3)  and  (e)(4)  pro- 
vided such  meetings,  conferences,  or  com- 
munications are  mtnlsterial  in  nature  and 
are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Implementing  or 
carrying  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  authorized  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Such  ministerial  meeting,  conference  or  com- 
munication may  take  place  in  accordance 
with  such  requirements  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  prescribe  by  rule  Such 
persons  participating  In  such  meeting,  con- 
ference or  communication  shall  cause  a  rec- 
ord to  be  made  speclfymg  the  date  such 
meeting,  conference,  or  communication  took 
place  and  the  persons  Involved,  and  sum- 
martsing  the  subject  matter  discussed  Such 
record  shall  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  where 
it  shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying 

(g)  (1 )  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  parUclpate  from 
the  beginning  In  the  development  Imple- 
mentation and  carrying  out  of  voluntarv 
agreements  and  plans  of  action  authorized 
under  this  section.  Cach  may  propose  any 
alternative  which  would  avoid  or  overcome. 
to  the  greateet  extent  practicable.  {Kiealble 
anticompetitive  effects  while  achieving  sub- 
stantially the  purpoaea  of  thte  Act.  Each 
shall  have  the  right  to  review,  amend,  mod- 
ify, disapprove,  or  prospectively  revoke,  on 
its  own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of  any 
Interested  person,  any  plan  of  action  or  vol- 
untary agreement  at  any  time.  and.  if  re- 
voked, thereby  withdraw  proapectlvely  the 
immunity  conferred  by  subaectlon  (l)  of  this 
section. 

(3)  Any  voluntary  sgreement  or  plan  of 
acQon  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  submitted  In  writing  to  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission 30  days  before  being  Implemented, 
where  It  shall  be  made  avallsble  for  public 
Inspection  and  copying 

(h)(li  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
development.  Implementation  and  carry- 
ing out  of  plans  of  action  and  volunt&i7 
agreements  authorlred  under  this  section 
to  assure  the  protection  and  fostering  of 
competition  and  the  prevention  of  anticom- 
petitive practices  and  effecte 

(3)  The  Attornev  Oeneral  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  promulgate  Joint  reg- 
ulations concerning  the  maintenance  of  nec- 
rmttxry  and  appropriate  documanu,  minutes. 
transcrtpu  and  other  records  related  to  the 
development,  Implementetlon  or  carrying 
out  of  plans  of  action  or  voluntary  agree- 
mente  authorlred  pursuant  to  this  Act 

i3>  Persons  developing.  Implementing  or 
carrying  out  plans  of  action  or  volunterv 
agreemenU  authorUied  pursuant  to  this  Act 
ahall  maintain  those  records  required  bv 
r.ich  Joint  regulations  The  Attorney  Oen- 
eral Mid  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  aha?! 
have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  such 
rec<->rd8  at  reasonable  Umes  and  upon  rea- 
sonable notice 
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(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Commlsalon  and  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  each  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  aa  may  be  neceasary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  reaponslbli- 
itlea  under  this  Act.  T^ey  may  both  utilize 
for  such  purpoaes  and  for  purpoaea  of  en- 
forcement, any  and  all  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlaalon  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  both,  by  any  other 
provision  of  Law.  Including  the  antitrust 
jaws,  and  wherever  such  provision  of  Law  re- 
fers to  "the  purpoaes  of  thla  Act"  or  like 
terma.  the  reference  shall  be  understood  to 
be  thla  Act 

(1)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  broiaght  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws  in  respect  of  actions 
taksa  In  good  faith  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  voluntary  agn—merit  or  plan  of  ac- 
tion to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  by 
pteraona  engaged  in  the  buslnes-s  of  produc- 
ing, refining,  marketing  or  distributing 
crude  oil.  resldunl  fuel  oil.  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  that — 

(1)  such  action  was — 

(A)  authorized  and  approved  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and 

(B)  undertaken  and  carried  out  solely  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  thla  section,  and  the  rules  promulgated 
hereunder:  and 

(3)  such  persons  fully  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  the  rules 
and    regulations    promulgated    hereunder. 

(J)  No  provision  of  thla  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  Immunity  for.  nor  as 
limiting  or  In  any  way  affecting  any  rem- 
edy or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any 
legal  action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any 
acts  or  practices  which  occurred:  (1)  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  (3)  outside 
the  scope  and  purpose  or  not  In  compliance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act 
and  this  section,  or  (3)  subsequent  to  Its 
expiration  or  repeal. 

(k)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thla  Act.  thla  section  shall  apply  In  lieu  of 
section  6(c)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  All  actions  taken 
and  any  authority  or  Immunity  granted  un- 
der suci  section  8(c)  ahall  be  hereafter 
taken  or  granted,  as  the  case  may  be  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  section  708  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended. 
shaU  not  apply  to  any  action  authorized  to 
be  taken  under  this  Act  or  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 

(m)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  (Commission  shall  each  submit 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President,  at  least 
once  every  six  months,  a  report  en  the  Im- 
pact on  competition  and  on  small  business 
of  actions  authorized  by  this  section 

(a)  The  authority  granted  by  this  section 
(including  any  Immunity  under  subsection 
(I))  shall  terminate  on  May  15    1975 

(o)  The  exercise  of  tl-.e  authorltv  provided 
in  section  113  shall  not  have  as  a'  principal 
purpose  or  effect  the  substantial  lessening  of 
'Competition  among  carriers  affected  Acilon.-s 
taken  pursuant  to  that  subsection  shall  be 
taken  only  after  providing  from  the  begin- 
ning an  adequate  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  in  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  who  ahall  propose  any 
alternative  which  would  avoid  or  overoome. 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  any  anti- 
competitive effecu  whUe  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sbc    116    ExposTs 

To  the  extent  neceasary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  thu  Act  the  Administrator  may 
under  authority  of  this  Act.  by  rule,  restrict 
exporte  of  coal  petroleum  products  and  pe- 
trochemical feedstock.^  under  such  terms  as 
he  deems  appropriate  Provided.  That,  the 
Administrator  ahall  rastrlci  axporta  ot  coal. 


petroleum  producte.  or  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks If  either  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe  or 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  certlflea  that  such 
exporte  would  contribute  to  unemployment 
In  the  United  Stetea.  T^e  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, pursuant  to  the  Export  AdmlnlsUa- 
tlon  Act  of  1969  (but  without  regard  to  the 
phrase  "and  to  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary 
Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand"  In  sec- 
tion 3i3)iA)  of  such  Act.  may  restrict  the 
exporte  of  coal,  petroleum  products,  and  pe- 
tnx;hemlcal  feedsucks  and  of  materials  and 
equipment  essential  to  the  production,  trans- 
port, or  processing  of  fuels  to  the  extent 
neceasary  to  carry  oi:t  the  purpose  of  this 
Art  ajid  sections  4ibi  aJid  4id)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Pro- 
vided. That  In  the  event  that  the  Adminis- 
trator certifies  to  t.he  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that  exp)ort  restrictions  of  producte  enumer- 
ated in  this  section  are  necessan-  to  carry 
out  U,e  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Comxnerc*  ahall  Impose  such  export  restric- 
tions Rules  under  this  section  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  acilcns  by  the-  SeKretary  of 
Commerce  under  the  Expert  .Administration 
Act  of  1969  shall  take  into  account  the  his- 
torical trading  relation?  of  the  United  Stetes 
with  Canada  and  Mexico  and  shall  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  subsections  ib)  and  (d) 
of  section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

8xc.  lie.  Emplotictnt    Impact    aito    Ukxic- 
pi.oTMX!«T  Assist AMCX. 

(•)  The  President  shall  take  Into  consid- 
eration and  shall  minimize  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  any  adverse  impact  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  em- 
ployment Ail  agencies  of  government  shall 
cooperate  fully  under  their  existing  stelutory 
authority  to  minimize  any  such  adverse 
Impact. 

(b)  The  President  shall  make  grante  to 
Stetes  to  provide  to  any  Individual  unem- 
ployed. If  such  unemployment  resulted  from 
the  admliitetration  and  enforcement  of  this 
Act  iuid  was  1.1  no  way  due  to  the  fault  of 
such  individual,  such  assistance  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate  while  such  Individ- 
ual is  unemployed  Such  assistance  as  a 
Stete  shall  provide  under  such  a  grant  shall 
be  available  to  individuals  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
and  individuals  -Aho  ha\e  otherwise  ex- 
hausted their  eligibility  for  such  unemploy- 
ment c^^mpeasatiGn,  and  shall  continue  as 
long  as  unemployment  In  the  area  catised 
by  such  administration  and  enforcement 
continues  (but  not  less  th&r.  six  months  I  or 
until  the  Individual  Is  reemployed  In  a  suit- 
able position,  but  not  longer  than  two  years 
after  tlie  Individual  becomes  eligible  for  such 
assistance.  Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed 
the  maximum  weekly  amoiint  under  the  un- 
emploj-ment  compensation  progrskm  of  the 
State  in  which  the  employment  loes  occurred. 
(c)  On  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congrees  con- 
cerning the  present  and  prospective  Impact 
of  energy  shortages  upon  employment.  Such 
report  sha^I  contain  an  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  existing  programs  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  adversely  affected  workers  and 
shall  Include  legislative  recommendations 
which  the  President  deenu  appropriate  to 
meet  such  needs,  Including  revisions  in  the 
unemployment  insurance  laws 

Sec.   117    Uss  or  Caapools. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
encourage  the  creation  and  expansion  of  the 
uae  of  carpools  as  a  viable  component  of  cur 
nationwide  transportation  system.  It  is  the 
Intent  of  this  section  to  rTi>Timi«^  the  level 
of  carpool  participation  In  the  United  States 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  TranaporUtlon  Is  di- 
rected to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  an  Office  of  CJarpool  Pro- 
motion" whose  purpoae  and  responsiblllUes 
shall  Include — 


il)  responding  to  any  and  all  requests  for 
Information  and  technical  assistance  or  car- 
pocling  and  carpooling  systems  from  unite 
of  State  and  local  governmente  and  private 
groups  and  employees: 

t2i  promoting  greater  participation  In  car- 
pooling  through  public  information  and  tha 
preparation  of  such  materials  for  uae  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

!3)  encouraging  and  promoting  private 
organizations  to  organize  and  operate  carpool 
systems  for  employees, 

'  4  ,  promoting  the  cooperation  and  sharing 
•  'f  responsibilities  t^etween  separate  yet  prox- 
linateiy  close,  unite  of  government  in  coor- 
di:. filing  the  operations  of  carpool  systems: 
and 

(5)  promoting  other  such  measures  that 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
a<:hieve  -.he  goai   of  this  subsectlcn 

(CI  The  Secretary  of  Transportetlor.  shall 
encourage  and  promote  the  use  of  Incentives 
such  as  special  parking  privileges,  special 
roadway  lanes,  toU  adjustments,  and  other 
incentives  as  naay  be  found  beneficial  and 
administratively  feasible  tc.  the  furtherance 
of  carpool  rldershlp  and  consistent  wrlth  the 
obligations  of  the  St.ste  and  local  agencie? 
which   provide    transportat:on    services. 

id)  The  Secretary  of  Transport  a  tic  n  shall 
allocate  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  subsection  fi  acccrd- 
mg  to  the  following  distribution  between  the 
Federal  and  State  or  local  unite  of  govern- 
ment: 

1 1 )  T^ie  Initial  planning  process — up  to 
100  percent  Federal. 

(2)  The  systems  design  process— up  iOO 
percent  Federal. 

(3)  The  initial  startup  and  <^)eratlca  of  a 
given  system — 60  percent  Federal  and  40 
percent  State  or  Iccal  with  the  Federal  por- 
tion not  to  exceed  1  year. 

'e;  Within  12  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretery  of  the  Trans- 
portetlon  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress 
of  all  his  activities  and  expenditure*  pur- 
suant to  this  section  SucL  report  shall  In- 
clude any  recommendations  as  to  futtire 
legislation  concerning  carpooling 

If)  The  sum  of  $6.(X»0.000  -j  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
designed  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  section, 
such  authorization  to  remain  available  for 
2  years. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"local  governments"  and  "locaj  unite  of  gov- 
ernment" include  any  metropwllten  trans- 
portetlon  organization  designated  as  being 
responsible  for  carrying  out  faction  134  of 
Utle  33.  United  Stetes  Code 

ih)  As  an  example  to  the  rest  of  ovn- 
Nation's  automobile  users  tne  President  of 
the  United  Stetes  shall  take  such  action  as  Is 
necessary  to  require  all  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, where  practical,  to  tise  economy  model 
motor  vehicles 

il)(l)  The  President  shai:  take  action  to 
require  that  no  Federal  official  or  em.ployee  In 
the  executive  branch  below  the  level  ot 
Cabinet  officer  be  furnished  a  limcusine  for 
Individual  Use  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  limousines  fur- 
nished for  use  by  officers  or  eniployeea  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  In\-e«tigation.  or  to  tiioee 
persotLS  whose  asslgnmente  necessitate  trans- 
portation by  llmouslnee  because  cf  dipio- 
mauc  assignment  by  the  Secretary  of  Stete. 
(3)  For  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "limousine"  means  a  type  6  vehicle  as 
defined  In  the  Interim  Ftederal  Specifications 
Issued  by  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion. December  1,  1973. 

Sbc,  118.  AD»ftHiSTa»Trv«  Paocxurtx  .^.vb 
JtTwaat.  Rmrw 
(aid)  Subject  to  paragraphs  i)  3  and 
(4)  of  this  subeeotlon.  the  provisions  of  5ut>- 
chapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  t:Ue  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  rule  or  order 
(including  a  rule  or  order  issued  by  a  SUate 
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or  officer  thereof)  under  tbls  title  (except 
wuh  respect  to  any  rule  or  order  pursuant  to 
■ectloiu  108  ajid  113  of  tbla  Act.  section  aofi 
(a),  (b).  and  (c),  of  tbls  Act.  or  sec.. on  4(b) 
of  tbe  Bmergency  Petroleum  Allocatioc  Act  of 
1973)  or  under  the  authority  of  any  energy 
conservation  plan. 

1 3)  Notice  of  any  proposed  rule  or  order 
described  m  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  given  by 
publlcauon  of  such  proposed  rule  or  order  In 
the  Federal  Register  In  each  case,  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  days  following  such  publtcatloo 
shall  be  provided  for  opporttinlty  to  com- 
ment: except  that  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  as  to  time  of  notice  and  oppor- 
tanlty  to  comment  may  be  iraived  where 
strict  compliance  U  roujod  to  cause  serious 
impairment  to  the  operation  of  the  program 
to  which  such  rule  or  order  relates  and  such 
findings  are  set  out  In  detail  In  such  rule  or 
order  In  addition,  public  notice  of  all  rulea 
or  orders  promulgated  by  officers  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  to  State  or 
local  boarda  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  be  achieved  by 
publication  of  such  rules  or  orders  in  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  newspapers  of  statewide 
circulation  calculated  to  receive  widest  pos- 
sible notice. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirement*  of 
paragraph  13).  If  any  rule  or  order  described 
In  paragraph  ( I )  >s  likely  to  have  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  tbe  Nation's  economy  or  large 
numbers  of  Individuals  or  buatneaaes.  on  op- 
portunity for  oral  preeentation  of  views,  data, 
and  arguments  shall  be  afforded.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  such  opportu- 
nity shall  be  afforded  prtar  to  the  implem- 
entation of  such  rule  or  order,  but  in  all 
caaee  such  opportunity  ahall  be  afforded  no 
later  than  46  days  after  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  such  rule  or  onler.  A  tranacript 
snail  be  kept  of  any  oral  presentation. 

(4)  Any  officer  or  agency  authorlxed  to  Is- 
sue rule*  or  orders  deecribed  In  paragraph 
( 1  >  shall  provide  for  the  malfing  of  sucA 
adjustments,  consistent  with  the  other  pur- 
poaas  of  this  Act  or  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (as  the  caae  may  be) 
iks  may  be  necesssiry  to  prevent  special  hard- 
ships, inequity,  or  an  unfair  distribution  of 
burdens  and  shaU  in  rules  prescribed  by  It 
eetabllah  procedure*  which  are  available  to 
aay  person  far  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  in- 
terpretation, modification,  or  rescission  of, 
or  an  exception  to  or  exemption  from,  such 
rules  and  orders.  If  such  person  Is  aggrieved 
or  adversely  affected  by  the  denial  of  a  re- 
quest for  such  action  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  may  request  a  review  of  such 
deatal  by  the  offloer  or  agency  and  may  ob- 
tain judicial  review  In  accordance  with  sub- 
scctton  (b)  when  such  denial  becomes  final. 
The  officer  or  agency  ahall.  In  rules  pre- 
scribed by  It.  establish  approprlare  pn.xr'?- 
dures,  including  a  hearing  where  deemed 
advisable.  Iot  considering  such  requests  for 
action  under  this  psragraph. 

t6)  In  addition  to  tbe  requirements  of  sec- 
uoa  662  <tf  title  6.  Unltad  BUtes  Code,  any 
agency  authoitzed  by  this  Act  or  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1879  to 
tsBoe  rules  or  orders  shall  mal.e  available  to 
the  public  aU  Internal  rules  and  guldsUnes 
which  may  form  tbe  basis.  In  wbois  or  In 
part,  for  any  nils  or  order  wltb  such  modi- 
fications as  are  nf  rsssry  to  Insore  eociflden- 
tlsJlty  protected  under  such  sscttoa  663. 
Such  a«encv  shall,  upon  written  request  of 
a  petitioner  filed  after  any  grant  or  danlAl 
at  a  rsqucst  for  exception  or  exemption  ftotn 
rules  or  utdeis  rarolsb  tbe  petitioner  with  a 
written  opinion  setting  forth  applicable  facts 
and  tbe  legal  basis  In  support  of  sueh  grant 
or  denial  Such  optnione  sbsbU  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  petitlDoer  and  tbe  public  witbm 
thirty  days  oC  socb  isquest  and  wltb  such 
aodtflcatlons  as  are  neosaaary  to  lasvrs  eon- 
fidentaaltty  at  trformatlon  protected  under 
each  section  M3 

'bid)   Judicial  review  of  adxnlnistrauve 


rulemaking  of  general  and  national  appli- 
cability done  under  this  Act  may  be  >>t>tained 
only  by  filing  a  petition  for  review  in  the 
0nlted  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  tbe  Dla- 
trlct  of  Columbia  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule  or 
regulation,  and  Judicial  review  of  adminis- 
trative rulemaking  of  general,  but  leas  than 
national,  applicability  done  under  ihls  Act 
may  be  obtained  only  by  tiling  a  petition  for 
review  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
p)eal3  for  the  appropriate  circuit  within  thir- 
ty days  from  the  date  of  promulgation  of 
any  such  rule  or  regulation,  the  appropriate 
circuit  being  defined  as  the  circuit  which 
contains  the  area  or  the  greater  part  at 
the  area  within  which  the  rule  cr  regulation 
la  to  have  effect. 

(3)  Nothwlthstandlng  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  other  cases  or  controversies  aris- 
ing under  this  Act.  or  under  regulations  or 
orders  Issued  thereunder,  except  any  actions 
taken  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  or  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  or  any  actions  taken  to  Imple- 
Doent  or  enforce  any  rule  or  order  by  any 
officer  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  State  or  local  board  which  has  been 
delegated  authority  under  section  133  of  this 
.  Act  except  that  nothing  in  this  section  af- 
fects the  power  of  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear,  and  determine 
In  any  proceeding  before  It  any  Issue  raised 
by  way  of  defense  (other  than  a  defense 
baaed  on  tbe  constitutionality  of  this  title 
or  the  validity  of  action  taken  by  any  agency 
under  tbls  Act.  If  In  any  such  proceeding  an 
Issue  by  way  of  defense  Is  raised  based  on 
the  constitutionality  of  this  Act  or  the  valid- 
ity of  agency  action  under  this  Act.  the  case 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  either  party 
to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  In 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provlalona 
of  Chapter  89  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Cases  or  controversies  arising  under  any  rule 
or  order  of  any  officer  of  a  State  or  p>ol1tlcal 
subdivision  thereof  or  a  State  or  local  board 
may  be  heard  in  either  ( l )  any  appropriate 
State  court,  and  (3)  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  the  district  courts  of 
tbe  United  State*. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  State  or  local  boards 
which  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act  or 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  such 
boards  in  lieu  of  subsection  (a),  and  ahall  re- 
quire that  prior  to  taking  any  action,  such 
boards  shall  take  steps  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  notice  to  persons  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  tbe  action,  and  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  presentation  of  views  (in- 
cluding oral  presentation  of  views  where 
practicable)  at  least  10  days  before  taking 
the  action.  Such  boards  ahall  be  of  balanced 
cocnpoKitlon  reflecting  the  makeup  of  tbe 
communKy  sj  a  whole. 
Ssc    119.  PioKTjrTTB  Acts. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
violate  any  provision  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
(other  than  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
make  amendn^ents  to  the  Kniergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  section  1131 
or  to  violate  any  rule,  regulation  (Including 
an  energy  conservation  plan)  or  order  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  any  such  provision. 
Src.  130    KsrroKCWttnrr 

(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 119  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  (3.000  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  vtolatee  any  provi- 
sion of  section  119  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SA.OOO  for  eecb  rtolatlon. 

Ic)  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  in  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  In  violation  of  an  ap- 
plicable order  or  regulation  issued  pursuant 


to  this  Act.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
wUlf  ally  violates  this  subsection  after  having 
been  subjected  to  a  civu  penalty  for  a  prior 
violation  of  the  same  provision  of  any  order 
or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  ihan  160.000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  tnan  six  months,  or  both 

(d)  Whenever  it  appears  to  a;;y  person  au- 
thorized by  the  Admlnutrator  Uj  exercise  au- 
thority under  •.hU  Act  that  any  liulivldual  or 
organization  has  engaged,  la  engaged,  or  U 
about  to  engage  In  acts  or  praotloes  consti- 
tuting a  violation  of  section  119.  such  person 
may  request  the  Attorney  OeiieraJ  to  bring 
au  action  In  the  appropriate  dlBtrlct  court 
of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  such  acts  or 
practices,  and  up>on  a  proper  showing  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  a  preliminary  or 
permanent  Injunction  shall  be  granted  with- 
out bond  Any  such  court  may  also  issue  man- 
datory injunctions  oonuna:.dlag  any  person 
to  comply  with  any  provlsloi,,  the  violation 
of  which  Is  prohibited  by  section   119 

(e)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  section  119  nxay  bring  an 
action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  for  appropriate  relief.  Including 
an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  or 
writ  of  injunction  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  authorize  any  person  to  re- 
cover damages. 

Src.  131    Uss  or  Fedk&al  FACiLrma 

Whenever  practicable,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  transportation  and 
storage  of  fuel,  agencies  or  departments  of 
tie  United  States  are  authorized,  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  ending  May  15.  1975.  to  enter 
Into  arrangements  for  the  acquisition  or  use 
by  domestic  public  entitles  and  private  in- 
dustries of  equipment  or  facilities  which 
are  surplus  to  the  needs  of  such  agency  or 
department  and  appropriate  to  the  transpor- 
tation and  storage  of  fuel,  except  that  such 
arrangements  may  be  made  (I)  only  after 
the  Administrator  finds  that  such  equipment 
or  facilities  are  not  available  from  private 
sources  and  (3)  only  on  the  basis  of  compen- 
sation for  the  acquisition  or  use  of  such 
equipment  or  facilities  at  fair  market  value 
prices  or  rentals. 

Sbc.  133.  Dtlsgation  or  AoTHoarrT  awb  Et- 
fici  ON  Stats  Law. 

(a)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  under  tbe  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  this  Act  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Emergency  Administration  as  be  deenas  ap- 
propriate The  Administrator  may  delegate 
any  of  his  functions  relative  to  Implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  this  Act 
to  officers  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  to  State  or  local  boards  of  bal- 
anced composition  reflecting  the  make-up  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  Such  officers  or 
boards  shall  be  designated  and  established  In 
accordance  with  regulations  as  the  Adnvln- 
istratlon  shall  promulgate  under  this  Act 
Section  6(b)  of  the  Emergency  Pe'roleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  repealed  effective  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  tmnsfer  of  func- 
tions under  such  Act  to  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  State  law  or  State  program  tn  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 
which  may  become  effective  thereafter,  shall 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  except 
Insof.ir  as  such  State  law  or  State  program  Is 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
or  such  a  regulation,  order,  or  plan 

Bee    113.  OaAWTs  to  Htatss 

Any  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  137ib)  shall  be  available  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  to 
which  tbe  Administrator  has  delegated  au- 
thority under  section  133  of  this  Act,  or  for 
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the  administration  of  appropriate  State  or 
local  energy  conservation  programs  which  are 
the  basis  of  an  exemption  made  pursuant  lo 
bsctlou  lUo^ai  (31  of  this  Act  from  a  Federal 
energy  conservation  pian  which  ha.s  taken 
effect  under  secUon  106  of  ihu  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  iniik«  such  grants  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

SBC.     134.     Reports     on     Natiokal     Enesct 

RXSO  DUCKS. 

I  a)  For  ihe  purpose  of  providing  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Departmenu  of  Interior 
and  Justice,  the  States,  and  the  public,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  reliable  data 
on  reserves,  production,  distribution,  and  use 
of  petroleum  products  natura;  gas,  and  coal, 
the  Attorney  Oenerai  or  the  -Secretary  of  the 
InterlU',  or  t>»jih.  ahall  promptly  publi&h  for 
public  conmient  a  regulation  requiring  lliat 
persons  doing  business  m  the  United  States, 
who,  on  tne  effective  date  of  this  Act  are 
engaged  m  expioring,  developing,  pruoeasinfi;, 
refining,  or  transporting  by  pipeline,  any  f)e- 
troleum  product,  natural  gas,  or  coal  shall 
provide  detailed  reports  to  the  Adnimistrauir 
every  biity  calendar  days.  Such  report*  shall 
:>how  for  tiie  preceding  sixty  calendar  days 
such  person's  i  1  )  reserves  of  crude  oil.  na- 
tural gas.  and  coal,  lai  production  and  des- 
tination of  aiiy  petroleum  product,  natural 
gas,  and  coal,  i3)  refinery  runs  byproduct. 
and  (4/  other  data  required  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
such  purpose  Such  regulation  shall  also 
require  that  such  persons  provide  to  the 
Attorney  Oenerai  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  such  reports  for  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970.  to  the  date  of  such  person  s  first 
sixty  day  report.  SucJi  regulation  shall  be 
promulgated  30  days  after  sucii  publication. 
The  Alton. ey  General  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  publish  guarterly  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  meaningful  summary 
analysis  of  U.e  data  provided  by  such  reports, 
(b)  The  refKjrtliig  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  retail  o{>era- 
tlons  of  persons  required  to  tile  such  reports. 
Where  a  person  shows  that  all  or  part  of  the 
data  required  by  this  section  Li  being  re- 
ported by  such  pei-son  to  another  Federal 
agency,  the  Attorney  Oenerai  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  exempt  such  person  from 
reporting  all  or  part  of  such  data  directly  to 
him.  and  up<jn  such  exemption  such  agency 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon  of 
law.  provide  such  data  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
erai or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
authorized,  upon  application  of  the  Attorney 
Oenerai  or  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  to 
require  enforcement  of  such  reporUng 
requirements. 

(C)  Upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the 
Attorney  Oenerai  or  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior by  any  person  that  any  report  or  part 
thereof  obtained  under  this  section  from  such 
person  or  from  a  Federal  asency  would.  If 
made  public,  divulge  methods  or  processes 
entitled  to  protection  as  trade  secrets  or  other 
proprietary  Information  of  such  person, 
such  report,  or  porUon  thereof,  shall  be  con- 
fldentlal  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
^ecUon  1906  of  title  18  of  the  United  sutas 
Code,  except  that  such  report  or  part  thereof 
shall  not  be  deemed  confidential  for  purposes 
of  disclosure  to  ( 1 )  any  delegate  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Emergency  Administration  for 
'he  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  (3)  the 
Attorney  Oenerai  or  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (or  both)  when  necessary  to  carry  out 
those  agencies'  duties  and  responslbuitles 
inder  this  and  other  statutes,  and  (3)  the 
Congress  or  any  Committee  of  Congress  upon 
request  of  the  Chairman.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  expire  on  May  15.  1975. 
Sec   135    ijrrajiaTATx  Oas 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
with  respect  to  sales  of  non-Jurtsdlctlonal 
natural  gas. 
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Sxc    lae    ExpaATioN 

The  authority  under  ihis  tiiie  Lo  prescribe 
any  rule  or  order  or  take  other  action  under 
this  tliie,  or  lo  enforce  any  such  rule  or  order, 
shall  expire  at  midnight  May  16,  1978  (Aprtl  1. 
1974,  in  the  case  of  section  106),  but  such 
expiration  shall  not  affect  any  action  or  pend- 
ing proceedings,  civU  or  criminal,  not  finally 
determined  on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or 
proceeding  baaed  upon  any  act  committed 
prior  lo  midnight.  May  16,  1976  (April  1. 
1974,  in  the  case  of  section  106) . 
8sc.   127.   AtTTHoaiZATioN   or   Apmiopriations. 

I  at  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency  Agency  to 
carry  out  lis  functions  under  this  Act  and 
under  other  laws,  and  to  make  grants  te- 
states under  section  133,  •76,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  175,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1W75 

b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  gnuits  to  States  under  secUon  123 
there  are  authorized  t-c  be  appropriated  »60.- 
O^K)  000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30 
1974  and  »75, 000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  to  States  under  sect. on  116, 
there  is  authorized  to  t)€  appropriated  $600  - 
000,(XX)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974. 

Sec.   138    SrvBtABiLrrr. 

If  any  provLslon  of  this  Ac*,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held 
Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Ssc.  129.  Paics  AtTHoarrr. 

The  President  shall  exercise  his  authority 
under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970.  as  amended,  and  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  "i  1973  U'  specify 
prices  for  sales  of  rnide  oil  residual  fuel  oil 
or  refined  petroleum  products  In  or  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  which  avoid  windfall 
profits  by  sellers  For  purposes  cf  this  sec- 
tion, windfall  profits  shall  be  defined  as  those 
profits  which  are  excessive  or  unreasonable. 
taking  into  consideration  normal  profit  lev- 
els This  section  shall  be  effective  only  until 
December  31,  1974. 

8k;.  130.  IicposTATiON  or  LiqoxriED  Natdual 
Oas 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Skc.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  (or  any 
other  provisions  of  law)  the  President  may 
by  order,  on  a  finding  that  such  action  would 
be  consistent  to  the  public  interest,  author- 
ize on  a  Bhlpment-by-shlpment  basis  the  im- 
portation of  liquefied  natural  gas  from  a  for- 
eign country:  Profid^d,  however.  That  the 
authority  to  act  under  this  section  shall  not 
permit  the  Importation  of  liquefied  natural 
gas  which  had  not  been  authorized  prior  to 
the  date  of  expiration  of  this  Act  and  which 
Is  In  transit  on  such  date." 

TITIJS  11— COORDINATION  WITH  ENVT- 
RO.-TMENTAL  IROTECTION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Sec  301.  8r sponsion  a  tTHOUTT 

Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  VS.C.  1857 
et  seq  )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ENKaCT    KMZaoKNCT    AlTHORrrT 

••Sbc.  119  'a)(l)rA\  The  .Administrator 
may,  for  any  period  beginning  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
ending  on  or  before  November  1 ,  1974,  temjso- 
rarlly  suspend  any  stationary  source  fuel  or 
emission  limitation  as  It  applies  to  any  per- 
son. If  the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
person  will  be  unable  to  comply  with  such 
llmtutlon  during  such  period  solely  because 


of  unavallabUity  of  types  or  amounts  of 
lueis.  Any  suspension  under  this  paragraph 
and  any  interim  requirement  on  which  such 
suspension  Is  conditioned  under  paragraph 
i3)  shall  be  exempted  from  any  procedural 
requirements  set  forth  tn  this  Act  or  In  any 
other  provision  of  local.  State,  or  Federal  law'; 
except  as  provided  In  subparagraph    (Bi 

■(B)  The  Administrator  shall  give  notice 
to  the  public  of  a  stispenslon  and  afford  t.he 
public  an  opportunity  for  written  and  oral 
presentation  of  views  prior  to  granting  such 
suspension  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Admlnlstrstor  for  good  cause  found  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  In  any 
case,  before  granting  such  a  suspension  he 
buali  give  actual  notice  to  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State,  and  to  the  chief  execuUve  officer 
of  the  local  government  entity  in  which 
the  affected  scurce  or  scurces  a.'e  located. 
The  granting  or  denial  of  such  suspension 
and  the  Imposition  of  an  mtenm  require- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  only 
on  the  grounds  specified  in  paragraphs  i2) 
iB)  and  (2i(C)  of  secUon  706  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  proceeding  under  section  304ia)i2) 
or  307  (bi  and  ici  of  this  Act 

"(3)  In  issuing  any  suspension  under  para- 
graph ( 1 1  the  Adminisiraior  is  authorized 
to  act  on  his  own  motion  without  application 
by  any  source  or  State 

"(3)  Any  8uj^)enaton  under  paragraph  (1) 
ahall  be  conditioned  upon  compUance  with 
such  interim  requirements  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  reasonable  and  prac- 
Ucable.  Such  interim  reqtiirements  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to  -.h.  a 
requirement  that  the  source  recelvint  the 
suspension  comply  with  such  reporting  re- 
q^uirements  as  the  Administrator  determine* 
may  be  necessary,  ( B  i  such  measures  as  the 
Administrator  determines  are  necessarv  to 
avoid  an  Imminent  and  substantial  endan- 
germent  to  health  of  persons,  and  c  re- 
quu^menta  that  the  suspension  ahaii  be 
inapplicable  during  any  penod  during  which 
fuels  which  would  enable  compUanoe  with 
the  suspended  staUonary  source  f  ue.  or  emis- 
sion limitations  are  in  fact  reasonably  avail- 
able to  that  person  (as  determined  bv  the 
Administrator).  For  purposes  of  clause  C) 
of  this  paragraph,  availability  at  natura.  i^as 
or  petroleum  products  which  enable  com- 
pliance shall  not  make  a  suspension  Inap- 
pUcabie  to  a  soiirce  described  m  subsection 
(b)(1)    of   this  section. 

"(4)    For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(A  I  The  term  'statlonarv  source'  fuel  or 
amission  limitation'  means  any  emission  lim- 
lUtlon,  schedule,  or  timetable  for  compli- 
ance, or  other  requirement  which  Is  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act  mother  than  section 
303,  1 1 1 1  b ) ,  or  H2 1  or  contained  U;  an  appli- 
cable Implementation  plan  and  which  is  de- 
signed to  limit  StaUonary  source  emissions 
resulting  from  oombusuon  of  fuels  Including 
a  prohibition  on,  or  speclflcauon  of  the  use 
of  any  fuel  of  any  type  or  grade  or  polluUon 
characterisUc  thereof. 

"(B)  The  term  'staUonary  source  ha*  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  has  unde-  sec- 
Uon 111(a) i3i . 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subeecUon.  any  fuel-burnUig  sta- 
Uonary source  lA.  which' is  prohibited  from 
using  petroletun  products  or  natura,  gas  as 
fuel  by  re«son  of  an  order  issued  under  aec- 
tton  10«ia)  of  the  Energy  Emersjenrv  Act, 
or  which  the  Administrator  determines  be- 
gan conversion  to  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel 
dunng  the  90-day  period  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 15  l&TS  and  iB.  which  converts  Ic  Uhe 
use  of  coel  as  fuel  shall  not.  until  January 
1,  1979,  be  prohibited,  by  reason  of  the  appU- 
caUon  of  any  air  polluOon  requirement  from 
biimlng  coel  which  is  avaiuble  to  such 
source. 

•■(3)  (A)  Paragraph  i  I  .  of  this  suhaectlon 
shall  apply  to  a  sounre.  only  If  the  .^dmlnl»- 
trator  finds  that  omissions  from  the  source 
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wUl  not  m*ter1aXly  oootrlbut*  to  a  alv&UlcAnt 
ruK  to  pubUc  baaicb  taiA  \t  Ui«  aouro*  ba« 
■ubmutad  U>  tAe  Admiaistrmtcir  ft  pi*a  for 
""TTuM**"*^  for  lucb  lourc*  wbtcb  Um  Ad- 
aunlati»tar  baa  approTail.  klMr  ootvo*  to  la- 
t*rast««l  p«noa«  ^nd  opportunity  for  pr«*- 
•otAtkm  o(  Ttow«  I  Including  or«J  pr«aenta- 
tiooA  of  Ttows)  A  pljui  lubniittad  un<l«r  t2M 
praoading  sentence  stuOl  b«  approvad  ooly  U 
t£  prorUas  ( 1 1  (or  compUanc*  oy  tii«  mwrf. 
•ad  tn  •ocordjinc*  witb  •  acbadui*.  wblcb 
m««ta  tiM  requireavaau  of  rat)iwr«cr*pl>  |B) 
and  (11)  tbAt  (uirb  aouroa  wiu  comply  witb 
r«quli«ixienta  wtucb  th*  AdnUnlatrMor  thaii 
proacrttM  to  mbut*  Mua  wxilaktona  from  nidk 
■ourca  will  ooc  m*tartAUy  ooDtxlbut*  to  • 
(Igmflcmnt  risk  to  punUc  he«lm.  Tb*  AdmUl- 
laumtor  atuiU  appnova  or  disapprove  any  (ucb 
plan  wltbln  00  daya  aTtcr  sucb  plan  la 
•ubmitted 

"(Bi     Tbe    Administrator    abail    pnMcrlba 
raguLatlona    r*quirln«    Uxat    any    aource    to 
wtucb    tills   cubaacUon    appU«*   aubixilt   and 
obbUa  amwti«»l  at  Its  mssni  fcr  and  tcbmA- 
ut*  of  ""T'****"*  Bueb  rayilatlnns  abaU  Ln- 
clud*  rsqulTMBrSBts  th*t  sncb  acbadolss  ahsU 
mclods  dstss  by  wtilcb  sucb  aouro*  must  d) 
enter    into    contracts    or    otber    •nfarce*b>e 
ot>Ug»tk>os  for  ototalning  a  lonc-tsrm  supply 
ot  ooml  or  coal  by-prodocts  (which  oontimcts 
or  obUgatlons  most  b*T«  raoetTsd  prior  ap- 
provml  or  tbe  Admlnistr»tar ),  aiMl  (U)   taks 
stsps  to  obtain  ooaturaoua  vnlssloa  reduc- 
tion syslMus  Dsossaary  to  pmnlt  sucb  source 
to  bum  sueli  coal  or  coal  by-products  and  to 
acbicTe  tbe  itiniss  at  iimlaiSiiii  reduction  re- 
quired   by    tbe    foUowlnc    ssntenee    (wtUeb 
steps  and  systeoM  must  bare  rscelT^d  prior 
approval  of  tbe  Administrator).  Sucb   regu- 
lations  sball    also   require    tbat    tbe    aouroe 
acblev*  as  expeditiously  as  practlcabis  con- 
sidering tbe  type  of  coal  to  be  used  (but  not 
later  than  January  1.  10TB)   tbe  same  degree 
ot  emlaalon  reduction  as  if  It  was  required  to 
acbleve    by    tbe    applicable    implementatloa 
plan  In  effect  on   tbe  date  of  eaactroent  of 
this  section.  Sucb  regulations  aball  also  In- 
clude sucb  interim  requirements  as  tbe  Ad- 
ministr»u:r   determmes    are    reaaoasbie    and 
practicable  Including  reqxilrements  described 
in  claiMM  I  A)  and  <B)  of  eubsectloa  la)  (3). 
"(Ci    Tbe   Administrator    'after   notice   to 
Interested  pereoos  and  opportunity  for  pres- 
entation of  news.  irwrhKltng  oral  preaenta- 
uons  of  views,  to  Um  extent  practicable)    il) 
may.   prior   to   November    1.    1974.   and   shall 
thereafter,    prohibit    the    use    of    coal    by    a 
source  to  which  parm^raph  *  1 )   applies  If  be 
determine*    that    the    use   of    coal    by    such 
•oorce  Is  Ukelv  to  materially  contribute  to  a 
KgrUflcant  risk   to  public  health:    and    (in 
may  require  sucb  source  to  uss  coal  of  any 
particular  tvpe.  grade,  or  pollution  charac- 
censtic    If    such    coal    is    available    to    such 
source.  Nothing  In  this  subaectloo  (bi   aball 
prohibit  a  State  or  local  agency  from  taking 
action  which  tbe  Admlnlso^tor  is  authorued 
to  take  under  this  paragraph. 
~(S)    Por  purpoaes  of  this  subsection,  the 
air  pollution  requirement"  means  any  emls- 
sloa    UmitatioQ.    schedule,   or   timetable   for 
oompllaooe.  or  other  requirement,  which  18 
prescribed   under   any   Federal.   State,  or  lo- 
cal taw  or  regMlatlon.  including  this  Act  (ex- 
cept  for   any   requirement   preecnbed   under 
tills  subset  tloo   or  section   SOS ) .  and  which 
IS  designed  to  Limit  stationary  sotxrce  emls- 
stoos    resulting    frocn    combustion    of    fuels 
(tncludlng  a  restriction  on  the  use  or  content 
of  fuels) .  A  cumaislon  to  coal  to  which  this 
wibsectton  appUea  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
a  modification  for  purpose*  of  section  111(a) 
li\  and  (41  of  this  Act. 

"'4)  A  source  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  may.  upon  the  exptratlon  of  tbs  ex- 
emptvoo  under  paragraph  (1).  obtain  a  one 
year  pcetponement  of  tbe  application  of  any 
rsquirement  al  an  applicable  implementa- 
tion plan  under  tbe  ooiMlttlacis  and  in  the 
manrLcr  provided   tn  section    110(f). 


"(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  ss- 
tabUsb  prlortuas  undar  trhleh  ■amifartiii 
sra  of  eontiniMus  mmumoa  taauoUoo  sr»- 
tema  ihaU  provide  such  tjmmum  to  users 
ths(«of.  tr  be  Hods  that  prlorMa  atist  be 
tmpoaed  la  order  to  aaeura  ttat  such  sy»- 
teois  are  llrst  provided  to  OMn  in  air  qual- 
ity control  regions  with  the  most  severs  atr 
poUutloo  No  rule  under  this  subesctloa  may 
impair  tbe  obligation  of  any  ooatract  en- 
tered Into  before  enactment  of  this  ssrttnn 
No  State  or  poUtical  subdlrlalon  may  re- 
quire any  person  to  us*  a  oonttauous  smis- 
atoa  reduction  tpttfta^  for  which  prtorltisa 
tev*  been  eafshHilwd  aular  this  subsection 
sxospt  in  aooordaao*  with  sucb  prlortUsa. 

~|d)  The  (Mlimnltrator  shaU  study,  and 
report  to  Ciingfsss  not  later  than  May  St. 
1974.  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  tbe  praasDt  and  projected  Impact  oa 
the  program  under  this  Act  of  fuel  shortagae 
and  wild -uss  allocation  programs. 

"(2)  availability  of  continuous  amission 
reduction  technology  (including  projections 
respecting  the  time.  cost,  and  number  of 
uniu  available)  and  the  eSecU  that  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction  systenu  would 
have  on  the  total  environment  and  on  sup- 
pllsa  of   fuel   and  electricity. 

**(>)  the  number  of  sources  and  locations 
which  must  uss  such  technology  bassd  on 
projected   fuel   availability  data. 

(4)  priority  schedule  for  Implementatloa 
of  continuous  emission  reduction  technol- 
ogy, based  on  public  bealth  or  air  quality. 
"(5)  evaluation  of  availability  of  lech- 
nolog;  to  bum  municipal  solid  waste  tn  theee 
souroaa.  including  time  schedules,  priori- 
ties analysis  of  unregulated  pollutants 
which  win  be  emitted  and  balaxiclng  of 
bealth  benefits  and  detriments  from  burn- 
ing aoUd  waste  and  of  economic  ooats: 

"I0>  projections  of  air  quality  Impact  of 
fuel  shorts^^es  and  allocatioas; 

"(7)  svaluaUon  of  alteraaUvs  oontrol 
strategies  for  tbe  attalncnent  and  maln- 
tananoa  of  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  for  sulfur  oxides  wtthln  the  time 
fruaea  prescribed  tn  the  Act.  including  as- 
sociated oonslderaUons  of  costs,  tioM  framss, 
feaslbOlty.  and  effectlvansss  ot  such  alter- 
native oontrol  strategies  as  compared  to  sta- 
tionary souroa  fuel  and  ■nilMlnii  regulations; 
"i8i  proposed  allocations  of  continuous 
emlssloc  reduction  technology  for  '^'^t^iki 
waste  producing  systems  to  sources  which 
are  least  able  to  handle  solid  waste  byprod- 
uct, technologically,  eoonomlcaly.  and  with- 
out hasard  to  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare;  and 

•■<9)  plans  for  monitoring  or  requiring 
sources  to  which  this  section  applies  to  mon- 
itor the  Impact  of  actions  under  this  sec- 
tion on  concentration  of  sxilfur  dioxide  In 
the  ambient  air 

"(e)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  may 
require  any  person  to  whom  a  suspension 
has  been  granted  under  subsection  (a)  to 
use  any  fuel  the  unavailability  of  which  Is 
the  basis  of  such  person's  suspension  (ex- 
cept that  this  preemption  shall  not  apply  to 
requirements  Identical  to  Federal  Interim 
requiremenu  under  subsection  (a)  (1 1  ) . 

"(f)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  whom  a  suspension  has  been  granted 
under  subsection  (aiil)  to  violate  any  re- 
quirement on  which  the  suspension  is  oondl- 
tioned    pursuant   to   subsection    (a)(3). 

"(3)  I:  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  violate  any  rule  under  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  It  shall  be  tmlawful  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  anr  *i>\ir<-m*  to  fall  to  comply  with 
any  requlrema:.-.  inrfer  subsection  (b)  or  any 
regulation,  pian,  or  schedule  thereunder 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlavfuJ  for  any  person  to 
fall  to  comply  with  an  interim  requirement 
under  subaaetlon  (l)(t). 

"(f)  B«cl:.iiln«  Janua.'V  1,  1B78.  the  Ad- 
mlntstrat-T  th»^;  ;-iir);Lih  »t  no  less  than  180- 
day  intervais.  in  '..^e  F«rl#r»;  R«vl«t*r  the 
fol  lowing: 


f      '  tni^l; 
syr  tjeen 
It    such 


(1)  A  nwnclse  summary  of  progress  r«- 
whlch  are  required  to  be  Ued  by  any 
in  or  souroe  owner  or  operator  tn  whwh 
•ubeectloD  (b)  applies.  Sucb 
ports  shall  report  on  tbs  sutu 
aaea  with  aU  r*qi.lr«me>  '.^  wr.i' 
*riipos*(1  by  the  Aamiiiiiu-muT 
snbaectlons 

"(3)   Cp-to-date  flndlngs  or:  u.*-  l::j4)act  of 
thlssectiosi  upon — 

"(A)  applicable  tmpi«:iie    lAUon  plans,  and 
"(B)     ambient    atr    quality. 
"(h;    .VtjUiing   In   this  section   shall   affect 
the  power  of  the  AdmliUstrator  U;   lea     <, 
atr  poUutloo   preeantlng  aa   ic.r.i.'iP:  t   a:. 
substantial  snrtangamasot  to  Mitt   .^<■4Llth  of 
peraons  under  seoUon  808  of  tl.i:>  Act 

"(lilt)  In  urder  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  early  pbaaeuut  of  exleUng  electric 
gaoaratLng  (adliues  during  tbe  energy  mmitj- 
»»ney.  any  electric  geosraUng  power  plant 
(A)  which,  because  of  the  age  and  oondi- 
tloo  of  the  plant,  u  to  be  taken  out  of 
■ervtoe  permanently  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1960.  acoordlng  to  the  power  suppu 
plan  (in  existence  csi  the  date  of  eoact- 
OMOt  of  the  Knetgy  Bmergency  Act)  of  the 
operator  of  such  plant,  (B)  lor  which  a 
certlflcaUon  to  that  eBect  has  been  flJed 
by  the  operator  of  the  plant  with  the  Knvi- 
ron mental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Kd- 
•ral  I^awer  Commissioo,  and  iC)  for  which 
the  Oommlsaton  has  determined  that  tbe  oar- 
tlflcatlon  has  been  made  in  good  faith  and 
that  the  plan  to  ceaae  operations  no  later 
than  January  1.  1980.  will  be  carried  out  as 
planned  in  light  of  existing  and  proepectlvr 
power  supply  requirements^  ahaU  be  eligible 
for  a  single  one-year  postponement  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  ( 2  i . 

■■(3)  Prior  to  the  date  on  which  any 
plant  sllglbts  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  re- 
quired to  comply  with  any  requirement  of 
an  applicable  Implementation  plan,  such 
aourca  may  apply  (with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  In  which  the 
plant  Is  located)  to  the  Administrator  to 
postpone  the  appllcabUlty  of  such  require- 
ment to  such  souroe  for  not  more  than  one 
yaar  If  the  Administrator  determines,  after 
balancing  the  risk  to  public  health  and  wel- 
fare which  may  be  asB<x;la.ted  with  a  poet- 
ponement,  that  compliance  with  any  such 
requirement  Is  not  reasonable  In  light  of 
the  projected  useful  life  of  the  plant,  the 
availability  of  rate  base  Increases  to  pay  for 
such  coats,  and  other  appropriate  factors, 
then  the  AdmlnlstraUjr  ahall  grant  a  post- 
ponement of  any  such  requirements. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  any  postponement  under  paragraph 
(3).  prescribe  such  Interim  requirement'' 
as  are  practicable  and  reasonable  In  light 
of  the  criteria  tn  paragraph    (3). 

"(J)(l)  The  Admmistrator  may,  after 
public  notice  and  opportunity  for  presenta- 
tion of  views  in  accordance  with  section 
553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Energy  Kmer 
gency  Administration  designate  persons  to 
whom  fuel  exchange  orders  should  be  Is- 
sued The  purpose  of  such  designation  ahall 
be  to  avoid  or  mlnlmlw  the  adverse  Impact 
on  public  health  and  welfare  of  any  suspen- 
sion under  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  or 
conversion  to  coal  to  which  subsection  (b) 
applies  or  of  any  allocation  under  the  Bn- 
ergy  emergency  Act  or  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act 

"(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  P^drral 
Energy  Administration  shall  Issue  exchange 
orders  to  such  persons  a«  a.-c  designated  by 
the  Admmistrator  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  re- 
quiring the  sxchang*  of  axiy  fuel  subject  to 
allocation  under  the  pre^t'ding  Acts  effective 
no  later  than  4S  days  after  tJ.e  date  of  the 
designs  tlon  under  paragraph  <  li ,  unless  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration determLnea,  after  consultation  with 
the    Adm  II.  Ultra  tor,    that   the    costs   or   con- 
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sumption   of   fuel,   resulting   from  such   ex- 
change order  will  be  excessive. 

"(8)  Violation  of  any  exchange  order  Is- 
sued under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  a  prohib- 
ited act  and  ahall  be  subject  to  enforoe- 
ment  action  and  sanctions  m  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  sanM  extent  as  a  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  the  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Kmenrenrv  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1073  " 
Sac.  303.  I»iPun*rjcT«Tir.N  Plan  Rtvistohs. 

(a)  Section  110(ai  of  the  Clean  Alx  Act 
is  amended  In  paragraph  i3>  by  Inserting 
■•(A)"  after  "(3)"  and  by  addlTig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followln)^  uew  subparagraph 

"(B)  (1)  For  a::y  air  quality  oontrol  region 
In  which  there  ^as  been  a  roiiverslon  to 
coal  under  se<'tlon  1 19'  b. ,  the  Adnalr.latrator 
ahall  review  the  applicable  Lmp.ementatlon 
plan  and  no  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  such  ciji.verslo.i  detenr.lrie  whether 
such  plan  muai  be  r«vl8e<l  In  order  to  achieve 
tbe  natlo.'iai  primary  star.dard  whlrh  V.-.f 
plan  implement*  If  tr.e  .^dmlnlJ!trHU>r  deter- 
mines that  ariy  such  plan  is  !.'iiwle<^'iRte,  he 
shall  require  that  a  plan  rpvl.Mcn  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  wllhu,  lhr«e  munths 
after  tbe  date  of  notice  to  the  state  of  such 
determination.  Any  plan  revision  wMrh  la 
submitted  by  the  State  after  uoti'-e  »r-ri  pub- 
lic hearing  ahsJl  be  approved  or  di-sapp'oved 
by  tbe  Administrator,  after  public  ii',ii'-«-  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  but  no  later 
than  three  months  after  the  date  required  for 
submission  of  the  revised  plan  If  a  plan  pro- 
vision (or  portion  thereof)  is  disapproved  (or 
If  a  State  fails  to  submit  a  plan  revision ) ,  the 
Administrator  shall,  after  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  promul- 
gate a  revised  plan  (or  portion  thereof)  not 
later  than  three  months  after  the  date  re- 
quired for  approval  or  disapproval. 

"(3)  Any  requirement  for  a  plan  revision 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  any  plan  require- 
ment promulgated  by  the  AdmlnLstrator 
under  such  paragraph  shall  Include  reason- 
able and  practicable  measures  to  mii:iimlze 
the  effect  on  the  public  health  of  any  conver- 
sion to  which  section  llSib)  applies." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  110  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (43  USC.  1857  C-6)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(l)"  after  "(c)";  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (3) 
as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C).  respec- 
tively; and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
a  study  and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  ar.d  Poreipr.  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  CA^mn-.l!*.^  on  P  ;bllc 
Works  of  the  United  Slates  Ser.ate  :.i,t  later 
than  May  1,  1974.  on  the  necessity  of  parking 
surcharge,  management  of  parking  supply, 
and  preferential  bus  rarpool  lane  retriiatlons 
as  p>art  of  the  applicable  Implemer.t-atton 
plans  require<]  under  this  section  to  achieve 
and  maintain  r.atloi.a;  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  The  study  shall  Include  an 
assessment  of  t,*-ie  economic  impact  of  such 
regulations,  consideration  of  alternative 
means  of  reducing  total  vehi>-ie  n-.Ue'^  trav- 
eled, and  an  a."!aessmer.t  of  the  tnipa..-t  of 
such  peKu!RMf>-:s  or.  other  Federal  and  Stat* 
programs  dealing  with  energy  or  transporta- 
tion. In  the  course  of  such  study,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  with  other  Fed- 
eral officials  liicludlr.K,  b'.it  not  lln;lt*d  to. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  EnerRy  .Administra- 
tion, and  the  Chalrma:;  of  the  Cn-;!..  U  on 
Envlro-  mei.tal   Quality 

■fB)  No  parlcing  surrhar^re  rep'oiatlon  may 
be  re<iulrfKl  by  the  Admlnl.'<trator  under 
paragraph  •  1  l  of  this  subsection  as  a  part 
of  an  applicable  Implementation  plan  All 
parking  surchanre  regulations  previously  re- 
quired by  the  Administrator  shall  be  void 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion This  subparagraph  ahall  not  prevent 
the    Administrator    from    approving    parking 


surcharges  it  they  are  adopted  aiid  submit- 
ted by  a  State  as  par:  of  ai;  applicable  Im- 
plementation pian  The  Adnilnistrator  may 
not  condition  approvaj  -A  any  applicable  in.- 
plementatloo  plan  sutjnutted  by  a  State  on 
such  plan's  including  a  parking  surcharge 
regulation 

■(C)  The  AdmmiBlrator  Is  authonzed  to 
suspend  imtll  January  1,  1976  the  effective 
date  or  applicability  of  any  retfui^tion*  fur 
the  management  of  parting  supply  or  aiiy 
requirement  that  tuch  regulatloiis  be  a  paj-i 
of  an  applicable  Implementation  pian  ap- 
pr.vM  or  promulgated  under  thl*  section 
Th*"  eierrlse  of  the  authority  under  this  sub- 
paraKTaph  shall  not  prevent  the  Admlnlstra- 
uir  frorri  apppivlng  such  regulations  ;' 
•hey  are  adopted  and  submitted  by  a  State 
as  part  of  an  applicable  lmplement*tl  on 
plan.  If  the  Admmistrator  exercises  the 
authority  under  this  subparagraph.  regTi.a- 
tlons  requiring  a  review  or  analysis  of  the 
Impact  of  proposed  parking  fac.litief  before 
consrtruction  which  take  effe<;t  on  '>r  after 
January  1,  1975,  shall  not  apply  to  parKlng 
facilities  on  which  construclion  i^tL&  been 
Initiated  before  Jaiiuary  1.  1976 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  purairrapl.  the 
term  'parking  surcharge  repuly.!';.-.  meai^  a 
regulation  imposing  or  rf^;u;,'ing  the  im- 
FKKltlon  of  any  tax,  Burchar^p  fee  or  other 
cbaxge  on  parlclng  5p>ace8  f>r  any  other  area 
used  for  the  temi>)rary  storage  of  mot<jr 
vehicles.  The  term  management  of  parking 
supply'  shall  Include  ary  re<4u;rement  pro- 
viding that  any  new  facility  containing  a 
given  number  of  parking  'pa.  e<:  -^hall  receive 
a  permit  or  other  prior  approval.  is.'uajice  of 
which  is  to  be  conditioned  on  air  quality 
conislderatlons  The  term  'preferential  bus/ 
carpool  lane'  shall  Include  ariy  requirement 
for  the  setting  aside  of  one  or  more  lanes  of 
a  street  cw  highway  on  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary basis  for  the  exclusive  use  of  buses 
and.  or  carpools." 

Sxc.  303.  MoTos  VkHiciJE  Emissions. 

(a)  SecUon  303(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  aean  Air 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ••1976'*  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "197T';  and  by  in- 
serting after  "(A)"  the  foUowiiig:  'The  reg- 
ulations under  subsection  la)  applicable  to 
emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons from  llght-d\ity  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  during  model  years  1976  and 
1976  shall  contain  ptandard."  which  are  Iden- 
tical to  the  interim  staJidards  which  were 
prefi<-nbed  'as  of  DecemL>er  1.  1973)  under 
paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  this  subsection  for 
light-duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured dur.ng  model  year  1975." 

(  b  I  Section  202  b  i  (1  )  i  B  i  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■■1976'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ■■1978";  and  by  insertlr.g 
after  "(Bl"  the  following  "The  regulaUons 
under  subsection  a  ■  applicable  to  emissions 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light-duty  ve- 
hicles a:.d  engines  manufactured  during 
mcxlel  yeiir.«  1975  and  ".976  shall  contain 
.standards  which  are  .dentlcal  to  the  stand- 
ards which  were  prescribed  'as  of  Deoem- 
t>er  1.  19731  under  subsection  ai  fcK-  light- 
duty  vehicles  and  ervglnea  nnanufactured 
during  model  year  1975  The  regu.atlons 
under  sub'»ectlon  ia>  applicable  t-o  emis- 
sions r.f  oildea  of  nitrogen,  from  light-duty 
v^>'ilcle«  and  engines  manufactured  during 
model  year  1977  shal'.  contain  standards 
which  pro-,  ide  that  emissions  of  such  ve- 
hicles and  enplnee  may  not  exceed  20  grams 
per  vehicle  mile  " 

-(  .Section  302'bM51(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

5i  (Al  At  any  time  after  January  1,  1975, 
anv  manufacturer  may  file  with  the  Admin- 
istrator an  application  requesting  the  sus- 
pension fi>r  one  rear  or.ly  of  the  effective 
date  c^  an,-  emission  standard  required  by 
paragraph  :  i  i  A  =  with  respect  to  such  man- 
lifacturer  for  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured   in   model   rear   1977    The   Ad- 


in^xListrator    shall   oMke   his   determination 
with  respect  to  anjr  each  appltcatlon  within 

6Ci  days  If  he  determines,  l.n  accordance  with 
vne  provisio-s  of  mis  suosection.  that  such 
suspension  &l-,ouid  oe  granted,  he  shall  si- 
multaneously with  such  determliiation  pre- 
-'vrr.oe  :;>  regulation  interim  emissi.  n  stand- 
ards which  shall  apply  iin  ileu  of  the  stand- 
ards required  to  Oe  prescnbed  by  paragraph 
1  A I  of  this  subsection)  to  emissions  of 
cAroon  monoxide  or  hydrocaroons  tor  oolh  i 
from  suth  vehicles  and  engines  m&nufac- 
t-ired  during  model  year  1977." 

(d)  Section  202ibi(5.(B)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  repealed  and  the  following  sub- 
paragraphs   redeslgneted    aco-  rdmgiy 

.Sec      204      CONTOEMING     .'  ^fINDV^E^-^S 

(Bill  Section  ilS'S  :  3  '  of  the  Clean  Air 
Acts  amended  by  striking  out  or'  before 
"1121  c  I",  by  mserf.ng  a  comma  ;n  '.■.eu  there- 
of, and  by  inserting  after  hazardous  emis- 
sions)" the  following:  ■'.  or  119if)  relating 
to  prlcwlties  and  certain  other  require- 
ments) ". 

i2)  Section  113(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  112(c)"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  ",  112(c),  or  119(f)". 
3 1  Section  113(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  section  113(c)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  section 
n2(ci.  or  section  119(f)". 

4  Section  114(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
ny  in^rtlng  "119  or"  before  "303" 

(b)    Section   116  of   the  Clean   Air   Act   Is 
amended    bv    Inserting    '119    (b),    (c)    and 
(e)."  before  "ao»". 
3kc.  205.  PsoTECTioif  or  Pttbuc  Hxalth  akb 

BNVlaOKlIkNT. 

(a)  Any  allocation  program  provided  for 
In  title  I  of  this  Act  or  In  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocauon  Act  of  1978.  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  p.-acticable.  IncltKla 
measures  to  assure  that  available  low  sulfur 
fuel  will  be  distributed  on  a  pnor.tv  basis  to 
those  area*  of  the  country  de.signated  bv  the 
Administrate ir  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  as  requiring  lou  sulfur  fuel  to 
avoid  or  minimize  adverse  impact  on  public 
health. 

(b)  In  order  to  determine  the  health  ef- 
fects of  emissions  of  s-ulfur  oxides  tc  the  air 
."■^suiting  from  any  conversloiis  to  burning 
coal  pursuant  to  section  106,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ahall, 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Eiiviron- 
mental  Health  Sciences  and  tn  cooperation 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
conduct  a  study  of  chronic  effects  among  ex- 
posed populations  The  sum  at  $3,500,000  Is 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  such  a 
."itudy  In  order  to  as.5ure  that  Icttlg-tenn 
studies  can  be  condirted  without  Interrup- 
tion, such  sums  as  iire  appropriated  shall 
be  available  until  expended 

(c)  No  action  taken  under  this  .Art  shall 
for  a  period  of  l  year  after  in;t.;ation  of  such 
action,  be  deemed  a  ma.'or  Federal  action 
significantly  affecttni?  the  qualitv  ■^r  the  hu- 
man environment  vnthln  tbe  meaning  of  the 
National    Environmental    PoMct    Act   of  1969 

83  Stat  8561  Hovre\-er  before  anv  action 
under  this  .Act  that  has  a  si«mlScai.t  impac; 
on  the  envtmrLment  Is  taken  if  practicable 
or  In  any  event  w.thln  80  da>-s  after  such 
action  Is  taken  a.n  enrtr  nn.erta.  e'alua- 
tlon  vnth  analysis  equivalent  tt  that  re- 
quired under  secUon  1'>2'3».C>  of  the  Na- 
•*onal  En  npor.  mental  Policv  .^ct  to  the 
greatest  extent  pjractlcable  witnin  this  ume 
■  >nstralct  shall  be  prepared  and  cLTulated 
to  appropriate  Federal.  State  a,-»d  local  g-ov- 
e-rnment  agejjcies  and  to  the  public  for  a 
3v"v-day  comment  period  after  which  a  public 
hearing  shall  be  held  upon  request  to  rr- 
•  -ew  .upstanding  enviror.men;*:  issues  S'.ich 
»n  evaluation  shall  not  be  req-.ured  whe.-e 
t.^e  R  ti  :  'n.  q.iestl.  n  V  &.«  ^een  preoeded  by 
compliance  'nth  the  National  Environmental 
Pi  l;cv  .\ct  hv  the  appmpriate  FeclenL  agency 
.Any  action  taken  under  U;ls  act  which  will 
t>e  m  efTect  for  m>  re  than  a  vv.e  vreaj  period 


uvzso 


(oCh«r  th*n  action  taken  punuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  tbiB  section)  or  any  action  to 
extend  an  action  taken  under  tbu  Act  to  a 
total  period  of  more  thAn  1  year  sbaa  be  sub- 
ject to  the  ;uU  proTisloas  of  the  National 
Bnvlroamental  Policy  Act  notwltbstaiutlng 
any  other  pronaion  of  this  Act. 

id)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (C)  ot 
this  section,  in  order  to  expedite  tbe  prompt 
construcuon  ot  faculties  tor  the  Importatioa 
of  hydroelectric  energy  thereby  helping  to 
reduce  the  shortage  of  petroleiim  products 
in  the  Crated  States,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  Issue  a  Presidential  permit  pursuant  to 
ExecuUve  Order  10466  of  September  3.  1953. 
for  the  oonstrucUon.  operation,  maintenance, 
and  connection  of  facliities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy  at  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  without  preparing  an  en- 
vironmentai  Impact  statement  pursuant  to 
section  103  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat  856)  for  fa- 
cilities for  the  transmission  of  electric  en- 
ergy between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
In  the  vicinity  of  Port  Covington.  New  York. 
Sac.  206    Enesct  CoNS«m»*TiON  Stttdt. 

I  a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Peder&l  En- 
ergy Administration  shall  conduct  a  study 
on  potectlsil  methods  of  energy  conservation 
and.  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shAll  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  The  study  »h*U  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  foUowiAg: 

.  1 )  the  energy  oonaerratlon  potential  of 
restricting  exports  of  fuels  or  energy-lnten- 
j:v©  products  or  goods,  Lacludlng  an  analysis 
of  baiaxioe  of  payments  and  foreign  relations 
impIicatloQs  of  any  such  restrictions, 

'  2 1  federally  sponsored  Incentives  for  the 
use  of  public  transit.  Including  the  need 
for  authority  to  require  additional  produc- 
tion of  buses  or  other  means  of  pubbc  tran- 
sit and  Pederal  subsidies  for  the  duration 
ot  the  energy  emergency  tor  reduced  faree 
and  additional  expenses  Incurred  because 
of  Increased  service; 

3 1  alternative  requirements,  Incenuvea. 
or  dutncentlves  for  increasiiig  industrial  re- 
cycling and  reeource  recovery  in  order  to 
reduce  energy  demand.  Including  the  eco- 
ni^tnic  ccsts  and  fuel  consumption  trade- 
oC  which  may  be  associated  Irlth  such  recy- 
cling azMl  resource  recovery  In  lieu  of  trajos- 
portAtioD  and  use  of  virgin  materials: 

4)  the  coats  and  betaeflts  of  electrifying 
rail  lines  In  the  United  St*t««  with  a  high 
density  of  trafflc:  Including  lA)  the  caplt*! 
coata  of  such  electrification,  the  oU  fuel 
eoooomies  derived  frooi  such  electrtflcatlon. 
the  ability  of  ezistaig  power  facUlues  to 
supply  the  additional  power  load,  and  the 
amount  of  coal  or  other  foasU  fuels  required 
to  generate  the  power  required  for  railroad 
electrification,  and  iBi  the  advantages  to 
th*  envtrocLment  of  electrification  of  rail- 
roads m  terms  of  reduaed  fuel  consumption 
and  a:r  pollution  and  disadvantages  to  the 
•avironment  from  increaaed  use  of  fossil  fuel 
•ucb  as  co«l:  and 

I  Si  m— ns  for  IncentlvM  or  disincentives 
to  tofT— ■■  efBdency  of  industrial  use  of 
energy 

tb)  Wtthla  80  days  of  the  date  of  an«ct- 
ment  of  thu  Art,  th«  S«ci«t«ry  of  Trans- 
pcirta.tk>n.  after  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Knergy  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Cor.gr««s  for  appropriate  action  an  'Emer- 
•uicy  kiasB  TransportJUloo  Aaslstanc*  Pl*n  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  ecosenring  energy  by  ex- 
pandjn^  and  improving  public  mass  trans- 
pon«tk)c  STSt«ras  and  encouraging  increased 
ndenbip  am  altcmauves  to  automobile 
travel. 

<c)  Soeti  ptea  ituUi  Inetnite.  but  sh*U  not 
umlimtttd  to— 

"•  rmcotnaamtftaitloo*  for  enxtgency  tem- 
porary grmots  to  MMvt  BtAtes  and  local  public 
l>od:«s  and  agenclss  thereof  tn  the  payment 
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of  operating  expenses  Incurred  Ln  connection 
with  the  provtalon  of  exp&nded  mass  trans- 
portation service  Ln  urban  area^. 

(3)  recommendations  for  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  purchase  of  buses, 
and  raUlng  stock  for  fixed  rail.  Including  the 
feasibility  of  accelerating  the  timetable  for 
such  assistance  under  section  143  a  i  i  of 
tlUe  iJ.  L"ti;te<l  States  Code  (the  j-^deral 
Aid  tU«hway  Act  of  1973'">,  for  tlie  p...ri>o«>e 
of  providing  additional  capacity  for  and  en- 
couraging Increased  use  of  public  maas  trans- 
portation systems; 

(3)  reoonunendatlons  for  a  program  of 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  fare-free  and  low-fare  urbau 
mass  transportation  system:!,  including  re- 
duced rates  for  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons during  nonpeak  hours  of  transpor- 
tation; 

(4)  recoaunendatlons  for  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  construction  of 
fringe  and  transportation  corridor  parking 
facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other  mass  trans- 
portation passengers; 

(5)  recommendations  on  the  feasibUlty  of 
providing  tax  incentives  for  persons  who  use 
public   mass   transportaUon   systems. 

(d)  In  consultation  with  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator,  the  Secretarj-  of  Trans- 
portation shall  make  an  investigation  and 
study  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  energy 
and  assuring  that  the  essenUal  fuel  needs  of 
the  United  States  will  be  met  by  developing 
a  high -speed  ground  transportation  system 
between  the  cities  of  Tijuana  in  the  State  of 
Baja  California.  Mexico,  and  Vancouver  in 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  Canada, 
by  way  of  the  cities  of  SeatUe  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  Portland  In  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  Sacramento.  San  Francisco, 
Fresno,  Los  Angwlas  and  San  Diego  tn  the 
State  of  California.  In  carrying  out  such  in- 
veatlgauon  and  study  the  Secretary  shall 
consider,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  the  efficiency  of  energy  utilization  and 
Impact  on  energy  resources  of  such  a  system, 
including  the  future  Impact  of  existing 
transportaUon  systems  on  energy  resources 
If  such  a  system   is   not  established; 

(2)  coordlnaUon  with  other  studlee  un- 
dertaken on  the  State  and  local  level;   and 

t3)  such  other  matters  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  report 
the  results  of  the  study  and  Investigation 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  together  with  hU 
reoommendatloxu,  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  no  later  than  December  31,  1974. 
Sec     207     Rxtobts. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Bi>aJl  report  to  Congrees 
not  Uter  than  January  31.  1976.  on  the  Un- 
plementaUon  of  sections  201  through  306 
at  this  title. 

8»c.  208    Fuai.  EcowoMT  Stttdt. 

Title  n  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  213  as  section  214 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"iTTKL  kcovoMT  LKpaovxtcurr  rsoM 

K«W    KOTOa   VKHICLES 

"Sac.  213  (a)(U  The  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  con- 
duct a  Joint  study,  and  shall  report  to  tha 
C<iaimlttee  on  Intenrtste  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentative* and  the  Committee*  on  Public 
Works  and  Commerce  of  th»  United  State* 
Senate  within  120  days  foUowlng  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  concerning  the 
practlcahUlty  of  establishing  a  fuel  economy 
Improvement  standard  of  20  percent  for  new 
motor  vehicles  manufactured  during  and 
after  model  year  IMO  Such  study  and  re- 
port stiall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
technological  problems  of  meeting  any  such 
Kaodard.  Including  the  leadttm*  involved: 
the  test  procedure*  required  to  determine 
oompltanoe;    the   eoooomlo   oocts    aasnriated 
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with  such  staudard,  includuig  any  beneflclai 
economic  Impact.  Uie  karlous  means  of  en- 
forcing such  standard,  uie  efloct  on  con- 
sumption of  natural  r*s<.)un;es.  Luciudlng  en- 
ergy consumed,  aiid  -he  .mpact  uf  appii.aole 
safely  and  emission  suiiidtu-is  In  Ihe  >  ours* 
of  performing  such  study.  Uie  Admin  intra  lor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
utuize  the  research  previously  pfrformed  in 
tne  Department  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
suit  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  OfUce  of  llan- 
a^emaiii  and  Budget  may  review  such  report 
oetare  ita  submission  to  Congretss  hut  the 
office  may  not  revise  the  report  or  delay  Its 
submission  beyond  the  date  prescribed  for 
Its  sulMnisslon.  and  may  submit  to  Congress 
Ita oommenu  respecting  such  report.  In  con- 
nection with  such  study,  the  Administrator 
may  utilize  the  authority  provided  In  section 
307(a)  of  this  Act  to  obtain  necessary 
Information. 

■•(3)  For  the  pvupose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'fuel  economy  improvement  standard' 
means  a  requirement  of  a  percentage  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  mUes  of  transporta- 
tion provided  by  a  manufacturer's  entire  an- 
nual production  of  new  motor  vehicles  per 
unit  of  fuel  consumed,  as  determined  for 
each  manufacturer  In  accordance  with  test 
procedures  established  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  term  shall  not 
Include  any  requirement  for  any  design 
standard  or  any  other  requirement  specify- 
ing or  otherwise  llmltlog  the  manufacturer's 
discretion  In  deciding  how  to  comply  with 
the  fuel  economy  improvement  standard  by 
any  lawful  means  " 

TITLE  in— STUDIES  AND  REPORTS 
Sxc.  301   AaxMCT  Stttdixs. 

The  following  studies  shall  be  conducted, 
with  reporU  on  their  resuJU  submitted  to 
the  Congress: 

(1)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  Act 

(A)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
er^  Emergency  Administration  shall  conduct 
a  review  of  all  rulings  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
to  determine  if  such  rulings  and  regulations 
are  contributing  to  the  shortage  of  fuels  and 
of  materials  associated  with  the  production 
of  energy  supplies. 

(B)  All  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
Including  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies, 
are  directed  to  undertake  a  survey  of  all 
activities  over  which  they  have  special  ex- 
pertise or  Jurisdiction  and  Identify  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
specific  proposals  to  slgnlflcantly  increase 
energy  supply  or  to  reduce  energy  demand 
through  conservation  programs 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  specific  Incen- 
tives to  increase  energy  supply,  reduce  de- 
mand, to  encourage  private  industry  and  in- 
dividual persons  to  subscribe  to  the  goals  of 
this  Act  This  study  shall  also  Include  an 
analysU  of  the  prlce-elastlclty  of  demand  for 
gasoline. 

(D)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive Impact  of  energy  shortages  upon  employ- 
ment Such  report  shall  contain  an  assess- 
ment of  the  adequacy  of  existing  program* 
tn  meeting  the  needs  of  advervely  affveted 
workers,  together  with  legislative  recom- 
mendations appropriate  to  meet  such  needs, 
including  revisions  In  the  unemployment  In- 
surance laws. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr  H06MER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bin  and  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
neTond  will  be  conaldered  a«  ordered. 
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PAaLIAjmVTASY     INQTTSl 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  from  California  opposed  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  said 
that  I  was  opposed  to  the  bill 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
wanted  to  hear  the  gentleman  say  It. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  ^^ill  be  con.sldered  its  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    or    OBOXX 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  B.^UMAN  Mr  Sp«'aker,  1  make  a 
point  of  order  against  this  resolution  be- 
cause It,  In  effect,  does  nothing  more  than 
call  up  a  matter  that  has  already  been 
voted  on  within  the  last  half  hour  by 
this  House 

Anj'one  who  says  it  Ls  not  to  the  con- 
trary has  no  authority,  because  no  one 
has  read  it  and  we  do  not  know  the  sun- 
stance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  ha^  read 
the  resolutions,  they  have  been  read 
to  the  House,  and  the  Chair  has  authority 
to  recognize  for  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

There  are  substantial  differences,  and 
the  Chair  has  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  then  I 
would  like  to  request  under  the  rules  that 
11  be  read  to  the  House 

The  SPEAKER  It  has  been  read.  It 
ha£  been  read  If  the  gentleman  wants 
the  resolution  rereported,  the  Chair  will 
put  the  request. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
wiU  be  recognized  for  20  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  i  Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  copies  of  this  report.  There  are 
plenty  of  them  here,  and  every  Member 
can  get  one.  I  am  sure,  and  take  a  look 
at  what  is  m  the  bill. 

We  made  two  changes  as  to  what  is  in 
the  conference  report 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  bill  has 
been  disctiR.sed  enough,  but  I  will  take 
just  a  minute  or  so  to  say  that  this  is 
the  conference  rf'p>ort.  wltJi  some  dele- 
tions, that  we  are  familiar  with  Some 
things  have  been  taken  out.  and  I  will 
go  over  them  again,  and  then  1  will  point 
out  that  we  have  further  deleted  one 
other  section  of  the  bill    windfall  prf.)fits 

Mr  M(  KINNEY  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  vield  for  lust  a  moment? 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr  MfKINNEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  will 
ask  the  chairm.an  of  the  committee;  Is  it 
true  that  the  conlereiire  report  wa.^ 
available  thi.<;  :noml:.g  for  any  Member 
who  wanted  t.  makp  the  effort  to  get  it 
sometime  todav '' 

Mr  STAGGERS  Sometime  during  the 
day,  yes,  sir. 


Mr  McKINNEY  Right 
Mr    STAGGERS    Probably   sometime 
this  morning 

Mr  McKINNEY.  Well,  I  had  a  copy 
of  most  of  u  by,  I  believe,  as  It  was  re- 
ceived from  the  committee. 
Mr.  STAGGERS  Yes,  sir 
Mr,  McKINNEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  Ls 
al.so  true,  is  it  not,  as  the  gentleman 
explained  at  the  time  of  the  first  vote 
we  took  which  failed,  that  his  motion  was 
relative  to  that  conference  report,  minus 
a  few  changes,  which  he  outlined? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  And  at  this  particular 
time  the  gentleman  Ls  making  one  more 
change,  which  would  allow  the  oil  com- 
panies to  make  the  profits  which  they 
have  been  making' 

Mr  STAGGERS  The  gentleman  is 
coirect 

Mr  McKINNEY  Mr  Speaker  Ls  it  also 
true,  I  will  Etsk  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  nobody  has  seen  the  Senate 
bill,  and  that  the  Senate  came  out  with 
a  bill  that  did  not  come  from  the  House 
or  from  the  conference  committee,  and 
the  basic  bill  gives  the  President  the 
l>ower.  with  information  locked  away 
from  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ST.^GGERS,  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr  MILFORD,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  STACrGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr  MnJ=Y5RD  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
forced  to  rise  in  protest  and  vote  "no" 
on  this  measure.  I  must  vote  in  this  man- 
ner because  I  slmplj'  do  not  know  what 
is  In  this  bill. 

My  total  input  of  information,  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  this  conference 
report  and  this  bill,  ha.";  been  obtained 
by  reading  the  Washington  Post  Even 
the  Washington  Post  does  not  know  the 
entire  contents  of  the  bill. 

My  constituents  did  not  send  me  to  the 
Congress  to  vote  "blind"  on  bills  that 
come  before  the  House,  nor  did  they  send 
me  here  to  make  important  legislative 
decisions  according  to  what  is  printed  :n 
the  Wsishington  Post. 

My  remarks  are  not  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  chastising  any  of  my  House  col- 
leagues, nor  the  Commerce  Committee, 
nor  my  former  colleagues  in  the  press. 
I  am  simply  and  honestly  addressmg  my- 
self to  the  situation,  concerning  this  bUl. 
and  the  past  events  that  have  actuall>' 
occurred 

Mr  Sjieakor.  surely  e\er>'one  recog- 
r.izes  tliat  this  is  a  very  important  and 
far-reaching  measure  It  is  probacLv  the 
mon  imj.x)rtant  bill  to  come  on  to  thi,- 
tl(X)r  sir-re  World  War  II  This  measure 
will  directly  affect  every  individual  Amer- 
Icaii.  every  business  and  every  institution 
in  this  Nation  .^  vast  new  government 
bureaucracy  Ls  beliig  created  with  un- 
precedented powers  This  is  a  ver>-  co:r, - 
plex  bill 

Other  than  about  a  half-dozen  joint 
conferees  there  is  not  a  single  Member 
of  this  House  that  knows  Uie  content.-; 
of  the  bill  that  is  before  us  I  cannot 
possibly  vote  for  anv  bill  under  these 
circumstances  Purthermore.  I  protest 
the  procedures  and  tactics  under  which 


this  legislation  wa.-^  written   and  moved 
on  to  the  floor. 

The  hi5tor>-  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion reveals  that  we  started  wnth  a  dead- 
line— Christmas  adjournment  The 
House  leadership  classified  tius  bUl  as 
"emergency  legislation  '  Many  Members 
did  not  agree  with  that  classification, 
pointing  out  that  the  President  had  al- 
ready been  given  authority  to  allocate 
fuel  and  to  impose  ratlwiing,  along  with 
other  powers  necessary  to  conserve  en- 
ergy. We  simply  ask,  "What  is  the  emer- 
gency?" 

Nonetheless,  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  was  introduced  on  November  13, 
1973  and  was  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  less  than  1  month. 
It  was  very  apparent  to  every  Member 
that  the  imposed  deadline,  rather  than 
careful  consideratioiL  was  the  determi- 
nate factor  in  getting  the  bUl  out  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  In  private  con- 
versations wnth  comimitee  members.  I 
was  shocked  to  leam  the  details  of  the 
committee's  work. 

During  comnuttee  markup.  I  learned 
that  over  100  amendments  were  oSerea. 
Well  over  half  of  these  amendments 
were  debated  under  a  10-minute  time 
limitation.  Over  30  amendments  were  de- 
bated with  a  1 -minute  limitation  Ob- 
viously, under  such  circumstances  the 
committee  had  not  given  full  considera- 
tion to  all  factors. 

Immediately  following  Commerce 
Committee  considerauon.  the  biU  was 
nished  to  the  Rules  Committee  A  rule 
was  obtained  wherem  the  required  3-day 
rule  wsis  waived  and  the  biL  w  as  brought 
directly  to  the  fioor  Ma^t  .mportant,  no 
Member  was  able  to  see  a  copy  of  the 
bill    until   floor   debate  was   started. 

Mr.  Speaker  as  you  well  Know,  it  is 
impossible  for  ajiyone  to  read  a  compli- 
cated legal  bill  while  aisci  listening  to 
debate  Therefore,  no  Member  was  able 
to  study  arid  ar.ai.v2e  the  bill  prior  to 
debate  No  Member  could  intelligently 
debate  tiie  bill 

Purthermore  the  bill  was  brought  on 
to  the  floor  wiUti  a  procedure  that  se- 
verely limited  floor  amendments  by 
any  member  other  than  tiiose  who  were 
on  the  Interstate  anc  F-o.-eign  Commerce 
Com.niittee  Tlie  fact  that  a  ve.'y  large 
number  of  amencn-jeni«  were  introduced 
by  committee  member-  while  the  bill 
was  on  the  f.oo'  proMdec  evidence  that 
the  committee  wxirk  had  been  incom- 
plete 

During  floor  debate,  over  100  amend- 
ments were  offered  Only  a  ver>-  lew  wer? 
accompanied  by  meaningful  debate  Over 
half  of  the  amendments  were  read  wiUi- 
out  an,v  debate,  without  members  havinic 
copies  to  .'•tud.v.  wntiout  »rvy  discu^ior. 
or  explar.ation  of  the  air.ti'.drr'^er.tc^.  .viiC 
with  Uttle  or  no  understanding  on  the 
part  of  Member? 

In  the  Joint  Senate-House  rcr.fere:v>- 
committee,  according  to  the  Washinpio: 
l\ist.  the  bill  was  com.pletel.v  rewritten 
It  saddens  me  to  have  to  us*  a  da;'.;- 
newsfwiper  as  mo"  only  source  of  Informs - 
tlon.  but  that  is  the  only  jsouroe  that  I 
h»ve  Even  now  as  we  consider  the  por.- 
ference  rejxirt  no  Mp:'.'.^vr  has  a  oopy  ^' 
the  bill  nor  the  coiueren.-t-  re^vrt.  nor 
the  Senate  amendments  No  member  has 
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'-r.e  ^ilightest  idea  about  what  he  is  vot- 
ing on. 

Mi.  Speaker.  I  cannot  vote  in  this 
manner  Purthermore.  I  protest  this  kind 
of  procedure  and  I  reiuse  to  be  a  part  of 
it. 

Aa  a  freshman  Member.  I  am  wUIing  to 
be  guided  by  our  experienced  Home 
leadership  If  the  leadership  classifies 
this  bill  as  "emergency  legislation  ',  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  it  full  consideration.  How- 
ever, when  I  say  "full  consideration."  I 
mean  Just  that.  I  am  not  willing  to  vote 
blind  on  any  bill  just  because  a  few  sen- 
ior Members  say  that  it  is  important, 
even  though  I  respect  them  very  highly. 
To  vote  in  such  a  manner  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  trust  placed  in  me  by  my 
constituents. 

I  am  willing  to  return  to  the  House 
immediately  after  the  Christmas  holiday 
aind  work  on  this  legislation.  Or  for  that 
matter.  I  ajn  willing  to  stay  here  during 
the  holiday. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  totally  unwill- 
ing to  vote  for  this  bill  without  having 
read  a  single  word  of  Its  contents  and 
without  having  an  opportunity  to  care- 
fully study  the  ramifications  that  it 
might  have  on  my  constituents. 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
grentleman  yield  for  what  I  think  will  be 
a  correction? 

Mr  STAGGERS  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill,  the  Senate  bill  provides  for 
a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  conservation  measures  It  is 
not  Uke  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
which  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
mentioned-  There  are  provisions  for  ve- 
toes in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

But  I  might  say,  Mr  Speaker,  that  Is 
true,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  thing, 
that  there  is  no  veto  on  the  rationing  in 
the  bill  at  all. 

As  far  as  the  other  sections  are  con- 
cerned I  wtU  go  over  them  once  more. 
Section  103  has  been  amended  to  elim- 
inate provisions  which  freed  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Emergency  En- 
ergy Administration  from  various  OMB 
controls. 

Section  105,  relating  to  emergency 
conservation  regulations,  has  been 
changed  to  limit  the  duration  of  any  reg- 
ulation to  April  1.  1974. 

Section  124.  which  proposed  to  give 
the  Administrator  authority  to  call  for 
reports  on  emergency  reserves,  has  been 
amended  to  give  this  authority  Instead  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  EJe- 
partment  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
SUUs 

Then  section  110.  dealing  with  wind- 
fall profits,  has  now  been  deleted. 

There  are  no  other  changes  from  the 
conferrrx*"  r'rtor*. 

Mr  H-^.sMrlP.  V(.-  Speaker.  I  am  go- 
ing to  yield  lime  to  two  speakers. 

I  wish  now  to  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
genUemAO  from   North  Carolina    (Mr. 

RtTTH;. 


Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  explain  to  my  ooUeagues  why  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  adopt  this  resolution  or 

any  other  resolution  or  the  conference 
report. 

I  recall  a  story  about  a  baseball  player 
who  was  playing  third  base,  and  he  made 
three  errors  in  a  row,  one  on  a  fly  ball, 
one  on  a  ground  ball,  and  another  on  a 
throw. 

So  the  manager  took  him  out  and 
played  third  base  himself.  Then  the  man- 
ager made  two  errors,  and  he  came  to  the 
dugout  and  said.  "You  have  got  third 
base  so  messed  up  that  nobody  can  play 
it." 

I  do  not  know  what  is  In  this  resolution, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  alone  in  that. 

With  all  respect  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  he  just  made  a  remark 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  EPA  was 
in  this,  and  if  he  does  not  know  what  is 
in  it,  then  who  does? 

Let  us  take  a  look.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
how  this  baseball  game  parallels  this 
bill  We  agreed  that  the  hill  viras  pre- 
pared hurriedly.  We  were  not  sure  what 
would  be  best  for  the  country,  but  our 
primary  propelling  force  was  that  some- 
thing was  expected  of  lu.  so  we  are  going 
to  give  them  something  whether  we  know 
what  it  is  or  not. 

We  tried  to  write  the  bill  on  the  floor.  I 
have  always  told  my  constituents  that 
bills  were  prepared  in  the  committee, 
and  I  found  out  I  was  right.  We  prepared 
it  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
so  I  am  considering  putting  on  my  sta- 
tionery that  I  am  on  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union- 
Then  we  wanted  to  make  sure  we  never 
got  any  glimpse  of  our  objective. 

So  we  started  voting  on  the  amend- 
ments without  having  them  explained. 
We  stayed  in  the  dark. 

Now  we  au^  being  asked  again  to  vote 
on  something  without  any  knowledge  of 
what  It  is  Now.  I  voted  "present"  on  most 
of  the  amendments,  and  there  was  a 
whole  group  of  Members  who  did  likewise 
because  we  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on.  I  had  never  voted  "present"  before, 
but  I  had  to  do  so  this  time. 

I  voted  "aye"  on  final  passage  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  conference  could 
clean  up  the  bill.  Well,  they  really  cleaned 
it  up.  They  took  the  antibusing  amend- 
ment clean  out  of  It  Of  course,  this  had 
passed  the  House  twice,  and  only  failed 
In  the  Senate  by  one  vote 

The  bill  has  no  accommodation  from 
ecology,  none  at  all.  We  are  going  to 
have  the  prettiest,  cleanest,  cold,  and 
broke  coimtry  in  this  world,  with  few 
Jobs,  but  all  of  them  safe — and  no  way 
to  get  to  them 

Now,  more  Importantly  than  our  over- 
reaction  to  ecology  and  safety  in  bring- 
ing this  energy  crunch  to  the  place  we 
now  have  it.  Is  our  Interference  with  the 
free  enterprise  system.  We  became  the 
land  of  plenty  through  free  enterprise. 
Controls  have  helped  put  us  where  we  are 
today.  Also  we  get  duped  by  Utles  We  call 
this  an  energy  bill  We  might  Just  as  well 
call  It  a  nonenergy  bill  It  guarantee* 
scarcities  and  it  encourages  strikes,  which 


we  have  been  seeing  develop  all  over  the 
coun  try 

The  biggest  problem  that  I  have  seen 
us  face  In  this  House  Is  to  eradicate  bad 
legislation,  and  I  have  not  seen  It  in  the 
5  years  I  have  been  present  here. 

So  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  what 
Is  In  the  biU,  I  encourage  you  to  vote 
against  It. 

I  would  Uke  to  close  with  Just  one  other 
little  story— not  because  it  Is  new,  but 
because  it  is  so  apropoe: 

There  was  an  Individual  who  was  ex- 
tremely successful,  so  successful  that  a 
young  man  went  up  to  him  and  said.  "To 
what  do  you  attribute  your  success?" 
And  he  said,  "Young  man,  I  cannot  give 
you  the  formula  for  success,  but  I  can  tell 
you  the  formula  for  failure,  and  that  is 
to  try  to  please  everybody." 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Ding  ELL  I . 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Harlky  St.^cgers.  The  gentle- 
man has  proceeded  with  great  patience 
and  great  caution  through  great  dlfB- 
culty.  He  has  worked  night  and  day.  In 
committee  and  In  conference  and  on 
the  floor,  and  this  body  owes  him  a  vote 
of  confidence  In  sincere  tribute  for  his 
earnest,  able,  and  honorable  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  body.  He  has  been  a  man 
of  not  only  patience  and  great  Integrity, 
but  he  has  worked  hard  and  he  has  done 
his  best.  The  House.  I  think,  has  done 
its  best,  and  I  think  that  the  other 
body— I  must  say  with  regret — has  done 
Its  worst. 

The  quesUon  before  us  now,  tonight. 
Is  simply  whether  we  are  going  to  write 
a  bill  that  is  going  to  carry  out  the 
agreements  honorably  made  between 
this  body  and  the  other  body,  or  whether 
we  will  supinely  let  a  small  group  of 
willful  men  over  there  dictate  to  the 
country,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  House, 
by  the  utilization  of  the  filibuster,  alone, 
as  to  what  shall  go  Into  this  legl.slatlon. 
The  question  is  not  what  the  issue  Is. 
because  the  Issue  Is  a  very  simple  one. 
We  brought  this  legislation  to  you.  We 
explained  it  clearly  In  the  conference 
report  We  brought  the  legislation  to 
you,  and  it  was  explained  clearly  in  other 
papers  presented  to  the  body  And  this 
legislation  has  been  rather  clearly  ex- 
plained In  the  dlscus-slon  before  u."!. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what 
is  Involved  here  Is  really  very  simple,  and 
that  Is  whether  or  not  this  body  Is  going 
to  lay  down,  roll  over  aind  play  dead  for 
the  other  txxly  and  for  the  oil  cnnipanies. 
As  I  say.  what  l.s  at  issue  here  i.s  a  very 
simple  thing  Profits  for  the  oil  com- 
panies, windfall  profits.  If  you  plea.se  - 
not  the  ordinary  level  of  profits,  but 
whether  they  should  be  able  to  continue 
to  double  redouble  and  double  again 
their  prof.tB  In  the  forthcoming  years,  as 
they  have  beer,  doing  In  the  time  of 
this  crisis    That  \n  what  !.<i  at  stake. 

And,  in  the  ca-v?  of  the  oil  rnmpanies. 
we  will  find  that,  while  ever>bodv  else 
is  asked  to  tighten  their  belts,  to  con- 
serve, give  up  driving,  and  other  luxuries 
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and   necessitle.s,    the    oil    conipanie.';   are 
making  a  kiliuig. 

.Now.  It  .should  be  understood  that  there 
Ls  an  abundance  of  legislation  on  the 
book.s. 

Affording  the  President  authority  to 
allocate,  to  ration  and  to  meet  the  crisis 
in  the  energ>  field 

If  we  forego  the  np;wrtuiuty  here,  all 
we  will  have  i.'^  a  vote  on  special  uii^rest, 
oil  industrj-,  dirtat^'d  legislation. 

Let  us  legislate  indefinitely  and  put 
forward  worthwhile  legl'^lation  meeting 
the  public  need 

I  have  loyally  supported  this  legisla- 
tion, partly  out  of  respect  for  my  chair- 
man, parUy  out  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  good  tilings  in  it,  and  partly  out  of 
an  awEireness  that  politically  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  denounced  by  the  man  In  the 
White  House  If  we  do  not  go  for  this 
legislation. 

But  the  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  President  right  now  has  authority 
to  control  prices  and  profits  The  Presi- 
dent right  now  ha.^  authority  fully  to 
allocate  fuels.  The  President  has  au- 
thority right  now  to  ration  The  other 
things  In  this  bill  are  mostly  only  vague 
In  character  and  can  be  considered  when 
we  return. 

What  I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
Is  to  vote  "no"  on  this  legislation  at  this 
time,  as  I  Intend  to  do  Let  us  go  home. 
Let  us  see  what  the  people  think  Let  us 
have  a  time  to  corusider  this  legislation 
before  us  with  more  care.  Let  tis  adjourn, 
and  let  us  vote  thLs  legislation  down  and 
come  back  and  get  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion that  will  control  windfall  profits.  Let 
us  legislate  under  conditioiis  more  pro- 
ductive of  the  public  Interest  and  less  of 
special  Interest  .service. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr.  8TAGC1ERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Roe  > . 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened 
intently  to  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
and  the  souls  of  the  people  who  have 
spoken  here  tonight.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anyone  in  this  House,  man  or 
woman,  who  has  spoken  agaii-L^t  his  coun- 
try But  would  it  be  so  wrong  to  call  upon 
the  Members"  attention  to  remember  one 
thing.  Who  is  the  master  and  who  Ls 
the  governed'  There  is  one  thuiK  that 
is  Important  to  all  of  us  tonight,  and 
that  is  what  about  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica? We  have  spoken  loudly  and  clearly 
about  vested  interests,  and  who  hurts 
whom.  But  the  Important  Uimg  that  the 
American  people  are  talking  about  Is  not 
windfall  profits  or  who  is  going  to  get 
what  out  of  this  bill  The  .American  peo- 
ple are  asking  us  to  do  one  thing  on 
Christmas  Eve:  "For  Gods  sake,  do 
something  for  us."  the  230  million  peo- 
ple strong  who  look  to  our  eyes  and  our 
hearts  to  be  human  beings  and  fulfill 
the  responsibility  that  we  accepted  when 
we  ran  for  public  ofUce. 

We  said  to  them,  "Come  vote  for  us 
t>ecause  we  want  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  we  want  to  go  to 
the  Senate,  and  we  want  to  speak  for 


our  people  be<'au5e  we  iaelieve  In  our 
coimtry  and  we  believe  we  can  help  our 
people." 

All  of  this  debate  has  been  about  can 
we  or  can  we  not ''  Are  we  capable'  There 
are  435  people  strong  in  this  House  who 
can  speak  and  say  it  as  it  ought  to  be 
said.  The  American  people  are  saying 
one  thing  to  us  They  are  not  talking 
about  whose  ox  Is  gored.  They  are  ask- 
ing us  to  do  CKie  simple,  basic  thing: 
Give  us  equity;  give  us  fair  play;  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  be  part  of  this 
countrj';  yes,  speak  for  us.  Yes,  go  home. 
Yes,  tell  us  what  you  did  on  Christmas 
Eve  for  your  country. 

Merry  Christmas,  Mr  Speaker  what 
we  ought  to  do  Ls  sit  down,  with  i-eason- 
able,  decent  people  who  want  to  help  to 
resolve  this  critical  problem.  I  want  to 
go  home  to  my  people  and  not  talk  about 
oil,  not  talk  about  who  faUed  or  who 
won  or  lost.  I  want  to  vote  for  a  bill,  but 

1  want  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  is  fair  tc 
John  Q  Public  Citizen,  the  decent  peo- 
ple who  are  making  this  country  i-^.in  ar^ti 
not  politicians. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired, 

Mr    STAGGERS    Mr   Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minut-es  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Cariy)  . 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  served  on  the  Interior  Committee  of  this 
House  for  10  years,  during  which  time  I 
Joined  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Corrrx)  and  many  others 
to  warn  of  the  dangers  of  the  oil  import 
program.  I  wrote  a  minority  report  back 
in  196fi  indicating  we  were  getting  intc^ 
Lias  fix.  It  had  to  happen  because  of  the 
oU  import  quota  system.  No  one  Listened 
then.  Plea.se  li.st€n  now. 

Mr.  Simon,  who  ha.?  undertaken  the 
respon.sibility  of  contrcllmg  the  energy- 
shortage,  needs  some  legl.slat:ve  enact- 
ment to  conduct  the  program.  This  is  our 
la.st  chance  to  act  before  that  shortage 
becomas  more  severe  and  unmanageable 
It  is  later  than  we  think. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ser\-ed  far  most  of  nxv 
adult  life  after  I  ^aduated  from  law 
school  m  the  energy-  field.  I  know  how 
serious  this  situation  has  become  We 
ihave  already  lost  the  opportunity  to 
cf)P€  with  the  .shortage  through  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  heating  season. 
If  we  drag  on,  the  worst  season  wtU  be 
upon  us.  The  heating  and  lighting  and 
power  shortage  will  hit  harder  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  and  March.  The  peo- 
ple will  blame  the  Congress  that  went 
home  in  December  without  doing  some- 
tiiing  about  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Ls  our  last  ciiance  to 
meet  the  light,  heat,  and  power  shortage 
that  is  bound  to  occur 

If  we  are  worrying  about  excess  profits. 
I  sit  now  on  the  Committ,ee  on  Wa,vs  and 
Means  Chairman  Mills  of  that  commit- 
tee ha.s  said  he  is  going  to  bnng  forth  a 
tax  measure  that  will  cope  in  a  proper 
way  with  excess  profits  That  can  only  be 
done  by  an  exact  accounting  system  con- 
ducted by  the  IRS  and  that  is  not  m  any 
bill.  Product  shortage  and  profit  shortage 


are    separate    problems    and    should    be 
handled  that  way. 

Give  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  a  chance  when  it  sit*  m  January 
to  look  at  the  profits  structure  and  come 
out  with  a  bill  that  we  can  pass  on  both 
sides  to  allow  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
profit  but  no  excess  profits  That  is  when 
we  can  do  that  but  tonight  is  the  night 
to  cope  with  the  shortage  that  is  going  to 
occur  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  If  we 
do  not  do  this.  Congress  will  have  failed 
to  meet  the  duty  that  we  have  to  do  to 
cx>pe  with  the  shortage.  Give  Mr.  Simon  a 
chance  to  conduct  this  program 

If  you  defeat  this  bill  the  only  altema- 
Uve  Ls  the  Senate  bill  and  that  I  fear  is 
an  unknown  quantity  and  probably 
unacceptable 

The  next  vote  is  our  last  chance  to 
get  a  temporary-  bill  to  carry  us  through 
this  winter   Let  us  not  nu.ss  that  chance 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
the  minority  leader  tMr.  Rhodes'. 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr  Speaker.  1  disUke 
opposing  the  latest  proposal  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  He 
has  certainly  tried  and  tried  very  dili- 
gently to  get  a  bill  and  I  am  going  to  help 
him  get  a  bill.  But  I  cannot  help  him 
this  way  for  one  very-  simple  reason. 

I  Just  called  the  distingruished  mmority 
whip  of  the  Senate  He  teUs  me  that  there 
is  no  chance  there  is  a  quonmi  of  the 
Senate  in  this  city  tonight  He  says  there 
Ls  a  chance  thai  there  might  be  Mie  to- 
morrow but  he  is  not  sure  at  all  that 
there  will  be  one 

Let  'OS  understand  this  This  bill  is  just 
about  the  same  as  the  bill  which  we 
voted  down  previously  We  voted  it  down 
because  we  wanted  a  law.  and  I  think 
most  of  us  imderstood  that  the  only  way 
we  can  be  sure  of  getting  a  law  and  gel- 
ting  one  tomght  in  a  form  which  deals 
effectively  with  the  energy  cri'^is  is  to 
take  the  Senate- passed  bill,  pass  it  and 
send  it  to  the  President. 

So  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  once  again 
there  be  a  "No"  vote  on  this  proposal  and 
that  we  then  if  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virr.nla  is  willing  to  give  us  a  vote 
on  the  Senate  bill  see  whether  we  want 
to  take  it  or  whether  we  do  not  I  think 
it  is  time  to  do  that. 

Mr  STAGGEFIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  again  if  we  take 
this  Senate  bill,  which  I  cannot  do.  it 
denies  this  Congress  from  knowing  what 
is  gomg  or.  m  this  legislation  and  how 
can  we  legislate  wh«)  we  do  not  knoW 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker  I  n-spect- 
fuily  have  u,,  differ  w-ith  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  I  do  not  know  what 
there  is  about  tins  bill  which  i^huts  off 
our  right  to  know.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain' 

Mr  STACrGERS.  Yes  In  our  bill  we 
ask  for  certam  things  to  be  "^evealed  sc 
we  ran  legislate  in  the  area  with  knowl- 
edge   If  we  do  not  know,  we  cannot 

Mr  RHODES  But  the  crntlemar  f-  :-, 
West  Virginia  knows  full  well  ths:  te 
bi:!  which  passed  the  Hoit^e  and  ;-.a.s5ec 
the  Senate  is  still  in  conference  and  if 
the  sentleman  desires  to  take  It  out  of 
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conXerence  after  January  21  he  can  do 
so  aiul  provide  for  these  reports. 

Mr  STAGOERS.  Let  me  say  I  am  not 
going  to  take  up  the  Seiuite  bUi  which 
will  deny  to  this  House  knowledge  which 
we  need  to  have  to  legislate  in  an  area 
where  we  do  not  know  what  we  are 
doing.  

Mr.  RBOOBB.  I  jiiat  cftnnot  lend  cre- 
dence to  the  proposition  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  would  deny 
this  House  the  only  chance  it  has  to  pass 
an  adequate  bill  before  we  go  home.  The 
country  needs  it.  our  constituents  are  en- 
Utled  to  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RHODES  1  yield  to  the  majority 
leader 

Mr  ONETT.I..  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
t^e  come  when  we  accept  the  statement 
of  the  minonty  leader  that  we  should 
act  on  the  basis  of  what  Ls  the  feeling  of 
the  minority  whip  of  the  Senate?  In 
other  words,  this  House  should  act  to- 
night because  the  Senate  minority  leader 
says  something  > 

Mr  RHODES  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
the  minority  whip  of  the  Senate  said 
there  is  no  doubt  there  is  no  quorum  to- 
night and  there  is  a  doubt  there  will  be 
one  tomorrow. 

Mr  ONEHJ.  I  have  been  told  in  the 
Senate  that  there  is  a  quorum  available. 

Mr  RHODES  U  the  genUeman  wanU 
to  spend  Christmas  in  this  Chamber  I 
will  spend  it  with  him. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas 'Mr.  RoY> 

Mr  ROY-  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  for  making  this  resolution 
available  to  the  House  to  vote  upon  be- 
cause I  think  it  gives  each  of  us  a  chance 
to  say  clearly  how  we  feel  about  wind- 
fall profits,  because  this  is  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  previous  one  and 
this  one. 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  Senate  Finance 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committees  to 
act  with  respect  to  windfsdl  profits.  I 
have  reason  to  beUeve  that  at  this  time 
there  are  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
excess,  unreasonable,  and  windfall  profits 
going  to  the  oil  companies  each  day  and 
hundreds  of  miiii^nff  of  dollars  each 
week,  and  billions  of  dollars  each  month 
Why? 

Just  this  week  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Mr  ShulU  proposed  that  we  tax 
crude  oil  only  on  mcrease  above  the 
baae  price,  that  is  the  price  reflecting  a 
reasonable  and  normal  profit.  He  pro- 
posed, we  not  tax  the  first  25  cents  that 
we  tax  the  next  33  cents  at  a  rate  of  10 
percent  and  so  until  after  $2  5  above 
base  we  levy  at  Ux  of  85  percent  He 
estimated  this  tax  on  excess  profits  on 
crude  oil  alone  would  bring  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  an  esti- 
mated S3  to  15  billion  during  the  flxst 
year 

I  want  to  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  excess  profits  retain>ed  by  the  ofl  com- 
panies would  be  multiples  of  that  13  to 
C5  bilUon  It  Is  estimated  would  accrue 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  Unted  States  under 
the  proposal  floated  2  days  ago  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


I  do  not  think  we  can  wait  while  such 
profits  pile  up.  I  think  we  must  now  di- 
rect the  E^realdent  to  specify  prices  to 
avoid  windfall  profits.  Moreover,  there 
has  to  be  a  remedy  and  a  definition 
aind  for  this  reason  I  urge  a  vote  of  'no" 
on  this  resolution  which  strikes  wind- 
fall profit  reduction. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  Mirhigan 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  In- 
formed that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee are  going  to  corLsider  this  matter  of 
windfall  profits.  The  man  who  Is  filibus- 
tering the  legislation  before  us  In  the 
Senate  right  now  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  He  Is  op- 
posed to  putting  controls  on  oil  company 
profits.  How  much  chance  does  this  show 
there  is  for  fair  consideration  of  fair  ex- 
cess profits  tax  legislation  at  any  early 
time.  The  answer  is  not  much.  Not  much 
at  all. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts fMr   Macdonalo). 

Mr  MACDONALD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  pragmaUc  enough  to  know  that 
I  am  not  going  to  change  any  minds,  and 
I  am  not  aix>ut  to  try  to  do  that. 

However.  I  would  like  all  the  Members 
to  know,  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve,  as  I  have,  with  our  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  seeing  him  work 
day  in  and  day  out  with  his  whole  heart 
and  his  whole  soul,  with  every  ability  at 
his  command,  they  can  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  respect  for  the  man  Harlzy 
Stagcirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tt  does  ill  repute  to  any- 
one in  this  body  to  derogate  in  any  way 
any  such  man.  We  should  be  proud  to 
have  him.  as  I  am.  among  our  member- 
ship. 

The  SPEAKER  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
motion  ottered  by  the  genUeman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stacgxis)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
House  resoluUon  (H.  Res.  780). 

The  quesUon  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

tSCOSDKD  TOTS 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  OD  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  22.  noes  240, 
not  voting  170.  as  follows; 

(BoU  No.  T22\ 

ATis— aa 

Andrewi.  N  C  HaMtingM 

BcniMCt  Bcoderson 

Braaux  Hlcfta 

BroytalU.  HO.  Lon<.  Md 

ever.  NT  Ucrui 

^1*7  UoUohAn 

Fr»«er  OTIar* 
HamUton 


Pnymr 

Robtaon.  NT. 
8t«cK«n 
Stratton 
Tajrlor.  N.C. 


AbdDor 

Adam* 

Aloxander 

Animnrto 

Arc  bar 

Anastroag 


NOBS— MO 

AahUr 

Btulllki 
B«rr«tt 


BMfd 
B«rgl*xid 


Bl«st«r 

BlatolX 

BolAad 

Bow«n 

BradacoAA 

Brmy 


BrecJLiiirld^ 
Brtotlfy 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Bnjwn.  Oblo 
BroybUl.  Va. 
Buctiatiaii 
Burke,  ria. 
Burke.  Mhas. 
BurleaoD.  Tes. 
•urUmiuliQ. 


Caaay,  Tax. 
0«<lerb«rg 
CbappaU 
Clark 
ClauasD. 
Don  H. 
Clawaon.  Dal 

Oar 
Coclumn 
Cnhen 
Oooabta 


Ooau 

Cough]  In 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.  Jr 
OaTla.Oa. 
DaTla.aO. 
DaTU.  WU 
de  laOana 
DdJmna 
I>>nh«jim 
Dennis 
Derwtnakl 
DlngaU 
Donobue 
Dom 
Downlns 
Drinan 
Duncan 
KclLbardt 
Kdwards.  Calif 
KUbarg 
Krtanbora 
Kach 

ffrana,  Oolo. 
PaaoeU 
Plndley 
Plaher 
Flood 
Flowera 

roTxi. 

WUllamD. 
Foraythe 
Ftruntaln 
FT*nz*l 
Oaydoa 
Olalmo 
atlman 
Olnn 
Oonzalea 
Ooodllnc 
Oray 

OrMn.Pa. 
CHida 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Haminer- 

•ctmUdt 
Hanley 
Hanrahsn 


Uaneen.  Idabo 

Hawklni 

Hecbler.  W   Va. 

HecUer,  Uaaa. 

Ualatoakl 

Hogsn 

HoUfleld 

Hortoa 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Bun«ate 

Icbord 

Johaaon.  Ckllf 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Jonea,  N  C. 

Jonea.  Okla. 

Jonea.  Tann. 

Jordan 

Kartli 

King 

Kocb 

Kyroa 

Uata 

Utton 

Lone.  La. 

Uccioekay 

UoOoUiater 

McCormack 

WcDade 

McKay 

McKinney 

UacdunaJd 

Mahrn 

U&llary 


UaraalU 
Martin.  N  C. 
Mathlaa.  CalU. 
M^thla.  Oa. 
t<a(<unasa 


/ 


Man^ 

MMida 

Meiciiar 

Uru-*ife 

MacTinaky 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mlntab 

Mink 

MltcheU 

Ml  u~  bell, 

Ulxeil 

Mr^Kkley 

\(    ■  •  .- 


Myer* 

N»trher 

Nedxl 

Obey 

ONetll 

Owena 

Parru 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pettu 

Pickle 


Md. 

NT. 


Pike 

Powell  Ohio 

Price,  m. 

Pntcbard 

Quia 

Randall 

Hanoi 

Recula 

Reuaa 

Rbodea 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

RoMnaoB.  Va. 

Rodlao 

Roe 

Bocera 

Rooney,  Pa. 

R.jse 

RoaenthaJ 

BouAb 

Roy 

Ruth 

8t  Ocrmain 

Sandman 

Sarbanaa 

aaUerfleld 

Schroeder 

Seltierlinc 

Shuatar 

Bkublta 

Slack 

Spenoe 

Stanton. 

J  WUllam 
Stanton. 

Jamee  V. 
Steele 
SteeUnan 
Stelgar.  Wis. 
StokM 
Stuckey 
Studda 
Symington 
Synuna 
Talcott 

Tboexpaon.  N  J. 
Tbomaon.  Wla. 
Thone 
Tbomton 
Tleman 
ToweU.  Nev. 
Treen 
Odall 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Wbalen 
Wtattten 
Wilson. 

CbarleaH.. 

CaJlX. 
WUaon. 

Charlea.  Tex, 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Tatron 

TounK.  Alaska 
Toung.  Fla. 
Younti,  Oa. 
Toung.  ni. 
Toung.  8.C. 
Zablockl 
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Ataug 
Ad  dab  bo 
Anderaon. 

Calif 
AndarKto.  m. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Aranda 
Aahhfook 
Ajpln 
Bafalla 
Baker 
BeU 
Bavin 
Btacgl 
BinghaiD 
Blackburn 
Bona 
BoIUng 
Braaco 
Brooka 
Brotcman 
Bur»en»r 
Burka,  Calif. 


Burton 

BuUer 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Chamberlain 

Chlabolm 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

OoUler 

ColUni  ni 

OolUna.  Tex. 

Oonyera 

Corman 

Cotter 

DanlaU. 

Domlnlck  V 
Danlelaon 
Delancy 
DellenhibCk 
Dent 
Dertne 
Dickinaon 
Dlffgt 


Dulakl 

du  Pont 

IdwanU.  Ala. 

tableman 

Brtna.  Teoa. 

Ptah 

Flynt      

Fray 

Proehllch 

rulton 

ruqua 

Oettys 

Oibbona 

Ooldwater 

Oraaao 

Oreen.  Orag 

Oriffltha 

Oroai 

Orov«r 

Oubaer 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hanaen,  Wash. 
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HarrtnAton 

Mix^rtiead.  Pa. 

HXti 

Haraha 

M  'Sfi 

niKk 

Harvey 

Murphy.  lU. 

.Smith   :  o-a 

Haya 

Miirphy.  NT. 

amtth,  NT. 

Htbert 

Nelsen 

Snyder 

NlchoU 

Stuck 

HllUa 

Nil 

Steed 

Hlnabaw 

O'Brien 

Btelger,  Aria. 

Holt 

Peyser 

Stephana 

Hunt 

Poage 

Sti.bbleHeld 

Hutcbloaon 

PodeU 

S\illLvan 

Jarman 

Price.  Tex. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Johnaon.  Colo 

QuiDen 

TeMnM.OallX 

Jon'«.  Ala 

R&asback 

Teague,  Tex 

Ki-*u:..i 

Itnr.    IL 

VanDeerim 

Ki..-vyn«i; 

\U-ff 

VeyMy 

Kuykendail 

Reld 

Vlgorito 

Landgrebe 

Rlegle 

Walah 

Landrum 

ftuncallo.  WTO. 

Ware 

Leggett 

Roncallo,  NY 

White 

l4(hman 

Rooney.  N  T. 

Wbltehurst 

Lent 

Boatenko  wakl 

Wldnall 

lion 

Ruuaselot 

Wiggins 

Lujan 

Roybal 

Williams 

McOlory 

Runnels 

Wllann,  Bob 

M-F'Trn 

Ruppe 

WoUr 

'■(  .'  i»Wen 

Ryan 

Wright 

M».-,  len 

Sarasln 

Wydler 

Madlgan 

Schnrle 

MallUard 

Bchneebell 

Tatea 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Sebellus 

Toung.  Tex. 

Michel 

Shipley 

Zlon 

MUla.  Ark. 

Rhoup 

Zwach 

Mlnahall.  Ohio 

Bhrlver 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voUd  In 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs 

Sir    ^ '.dh'  :-  w.->h  M'    Aj-ends. 
M.-    };h^  «  w'.t  y.  Mr   Harvey 
M-    Hpv*.;  w!t^,  .Mr   Rel.nr 
Mr    I!»..'-r!T  fUyn  with  Mr    0-.ib«er 
Mr    Ar.dernon  of  l&aforrila  w1'-h  Mr.  Brotz- 
DQh:. 

Mr.  Oibbona  with  Mr.  Prellnxhii.ser. 

Mrs  CoIUnaof  nUnola  with  Mr  I>»nJel8on. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Andervon  of  nilnols. 

Mrs.  Hanaen  of  Washington  with  Mr  Eab- 
leman. 

Mr.  Aapln  with  Mr  CoUter. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr   Blackburn. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  vi:h  Mr.  Gorman. 

Mrs.   Bogga   w'  n    M'     Andrews   of  North 

Mr.  Bvlnsof  Te:.:ie.v>*^  w.ifi  Mr   Flah. 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Sdwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 

Ur.  Flynt  with  Mr  Frev 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Proehllch. 

Mr.  Braaoo  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr  Byron  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Oevlns. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Ma.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mrs.  Oraaao  with  Mr  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  v  Darjieis  with  Mr.  Baker 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr   Dirklnson 

Mrs.  Orlffltha  with  Mr  Oruver 

Mr   Brof.ks  w; Lh  Mr   Chamt>erlala. 

Mr^   liree:;  i^f  Oreg'.,!!  with  Mr.  BeU. 

M.-    OVKfpi  with  Mr    DMiskl 

Mr   fonver^  with  Mr    I/egK^tt 

Mr   H(*b«rt  with  Mr  Ooi; Ins  of  Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded 

Mr    Jarniaii  will,  Mr    HUlls. 
Mr.  Jonaa  of  Aiahair.a  with  Mr   Keatlag 
Mr  Euceynski  wuh  Mr   HutrhiM.*)!-. 
lAndrum   with   Mr    Lolt 
Mi;:s   of   Arkansas   with   Mr    MrXwe- 
M,-Hpad(le:.  w;'_h  Mr    Hlnshaw 
Lehman  with  Mr    Mart'.n  of  Nebraska 
Miiorhead    of    PennnylvanSa    with    Mr 


Mr 
Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

l,«::t 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


M.«  w'.tj^  Mr    Michel 

Madden  with  Mrs   Holt 

N'.rh    Is  with  Mr   M:nRha!l  of  Ohio. 


Mr.  Murphy  of  UUnois  with  Mr.  LuJan. 


Mr  Pudell  wr.h  Mr  KuykendalL     M^t  A  •-; 

Ux  Hartck  with  Mr  O'Brleu. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  MAdlgan. 

Mr  Rlegle  with  Mr   Peyser 

Mr,  Nix  with  Mr  Nelsen 

Mr   Reld  with  Mr   lAndgrebe 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr  M&U- 
llard. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Price  of 
TexBLfi 

Mr  RoBtenkowakl  with  Mr  QutUen. 

Mr  Boybal  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr  RoncaJlo  of  New 
York 

Mr  Slsk  with  Mr  Sarasln 

Mr   Hui^nels  with  Mr.  Kouaeelot. 

Mr  Str.llh  of  :,.wa  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arlz.ji.h 

Mr   81krs  with  iA:    Scherie 

Mr   Stark  vi'liiMr    Ruppe. 

Mrs   S..;;;^a.•i  with  Mr    Shoup, 

Mr    Ryan  with  Vr  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr   8te«d  with  Mr   Schneeoell, 

Mr  Teague  of  California  with  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr   Snyder. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  »  ith  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr/8tubblefleld  with  Mr  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Van  De«rlln  with  Mr  Walsh. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  K5r  Waxe 

Mr  Vlgorlto  with  Mr  Whitehurst. 

Mr  Whit*  with  Mr   Bob  WllBon. 

Mr   Wrlfcht  with  Mr   Wl^orlna. 

M.-    Yates  v,tth  Mr   WUllams. 

.Mr   Zhni  with  Mr   Wyd:er 

Mr.  Zwach  with  Mr   Wyma:,. 

Mr.  McClory  with  Mr   Harsha. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Teia^  with  Mr  Wldnall. 


PROVIDING  Pf^R  .AGREEING  TO 
SENATE  A.MF:J<DMENT  TO  HOUSE 
.AMENDMENT  WITH  .AN  .AMEND- 
MENT TO  AMEND  S  921.  WILD 
AND  SCTLNTC  RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  .suspend  Ihe  rules  and  agree  to  House 
resolution  (H.  lies.  761'  to  lake  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  S.  921, 
to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sc^^nlc  Rivers 
Act,  with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
HoiLse  amendment  thereto,  and  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

H.  Ris  761 
Re»olv*<i.  That  Umnedlately  upon  the 
adopuon  of  this  resolution  the  bill  S.  821, 
with  the  Senat*  a.iiendment  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto  be  sjid  the  same  la 
hereby,  taken  from  the  Speaker  s  table  to  the 
end  that  the  Senate  amendnaent  be  ar.ct  the 
Ra.a.e    IS   hereby,   agreed   to 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  .second   and  I  demand  tellers 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Ls  tl;e  genUeman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution"' 

Mr  BAUMAN  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPE,AKER  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  Mr  Stacceiis>  will  be  rt^- 
ognlzed  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mao'land  'Mr  BAntAK  >  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  again 
rise  and  say  that  It  hw  be«i  a  trying 
situation  and  an  emotional  situation  I 
have  now  oome  to  the  ixjint  of  offering 


the  blD  sent  over  by  the  Senate  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Ca.'-olina    Mr.  Broyhild  . 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  know  that  the  hour  is  getting 
late,  and  we  have  had  a  trs'ing  session 
tonight.  To  say  tibial  the  session  has  been 
confused  is  an  understatement,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  country  is  looking  to  us  for 
some  leadership. 

This  bill,  if  we  can  pass  it  ran  go  ;* 
the  Presidents  desk  He  can  .sign  it  Ac- 
tually, the  bill  that  we  are  about  to  vot-e 
upon,  I  note,  is  not  gomg  to  be  defended 
by  the  chairman  li  looks  a.s  though  I 
am  tiie  only  one  here  who  has  to  do  u 

We  have  the  Energj-  Emergency  Act 
that  i.";  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port We  are  in  this  i^ituauon  If  we  want 
a  bill,  this  IS  the  bill  that  we  can  send 
to  the  Presidents  desk  tonight  Title  I 
of  the  Senate-passed  bill  is  the  same  ixi 
in  the  conference  report,  except  thai 
title  I  expires  in  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
the  bill  that  we  are  considering  nghi 
now.  on  .April  1.  1974.  rather  than  May 
15.  1975.  a.s  in  the  conference  report  bill 
In  addition,  the  Senate -passed  bill  elm:- 
inates  section  110  which  was  m  the  con- 
ference report,  v.  inch  wat  tne  so-caiiec 
windfall  profits  section  in  addiUon.  ir. 
secticm  124,  the  Senate-passed  bill  said 
tliat  m  the  energ>-  resources  report  sec- 
lion,  the  huthonty  to  obtain  these  ."eports 
would  be  vested  m  the  Department  of 
Ju.'^tice  and  the  Depa.'njneni  of  the  Inte- 
rior, 

Also,  there  is  a  ciiajige  m  section  103 
which  creat.es  the  Federal  Energ>-  Ad- 
mmistration.  and  that  is  to  st.'-ike  sub- 
srt-tiCK^  d'  of  section  103  which  is  in 
the  conference  report  This  refers  to  cer- 
tain reporting  requirements  of  the  F-ed- 
eral  Energj-  Administrator. 

I  know  there  is  controvers>-  here,  but 
it  seem»s  to  me  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
act  to  do  somethu.g  about  the  crisis 
which  IS  before  us. 

The  bill  that  is  lielort  U5  .*~.a.';  the  same 
procedures  as  the  con'ei-e.-ice  report,  cop- 
ies of  whicii  are  avaiiatJe  to  tJie  Mem- 
bers, that  is.  that  energy  conservaucn 
plans  that  are  promulgated  and  imple- 
mented by  tlie  .AdminL-^trator  wculd  be 
t-ubjecl  to  renew  would  be  subject  to 
oversight  would  be  subject  to  the  15  leg- 
i^ative  days  disapproval  procedu.-e.  the 
.'^ame  thing  that  is  in  Uie  conference 
report 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  i^  a  rea.'^on- 
able  compromise  There  are  .some,  ai- 
cluding  the  administraUon,  who  said 
that  they  wanted  these  energj-  cor.ser\"a- 
Uon  plans  implemented  without  any  con- 
gressional oversight.  Tlus  bill,  il  seems  to 
me.  would  be  a  reasonable  compromise 
In  recognising  the  need  for  congressional 
ITfiTtnership  one  might  say  tn  imple- 
menting these  energy-  cc■rL■^r^•allon  plan."^ 
I  would  think  thai  the  House  wouid 
want  to  act  on  this  bUl  tonight  in  order 
to  send  It  to  the  President  <:  desk  ha%T 
it  signed  get  this  issue  c.it  r;  t.*^f  wiiy 
and,  above  ail  s«^  that  the<=e  programs 
that  are  contained  m  tht^  bill  r>»niru- 
larly  those  m  title  II  rrlatin>;  u  f>rT.is<!or 
standards    relating  to  auto  frtiis.^!'>ns  hs 
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well  &s  stationary  emissioos.  be  put  Into 
effect  expeditkHiBly  and  not  wait  another 
several  months  to  pass  another  bill 

Ur.  H06MSR.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  H08M£R  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  deeply  and  sincerely 
for  saying  siKh  nice  things  about  mjr 
scenic  rivers  bill,  I  hope  everybody  will 
vote  for  It  tonight. 

Mr.  MTLPORD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD  Mr  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  In  the  well  He 
holds  in  his  hands  a  conference  report 
which  my  staff  has  been  trying  to  obtain 
all  da}'  long  today  and  was  unable  to.  I 
understand  the  gentleman  wants  this 
House  to  vote  on  the  bill  which  none  of 
us  has  ever  seen  and  on  a  conference  re- 
port which  none  of  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
will  say  the  conference  reports  are  avail- 
able here  I  see  Members  who  have  had 
conference  reports  today 

This  bill  Is  of  course  complicated.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  gentleman  voted 
when  the  bill  came  out  of  the  House,  but, 
speaking  for  one  who  has  lived  with  this 
bill  for  the  last  month.  I  say  that  the 
Senate-passed  bill  Is  a  workable  bUl.  It  is 
one  In  which  we  can  get  some  action  on 
this  energy  crisis,  and  we  can  do  It  now 
and  not  delay  until  next  year. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  support  this 
bUl.  To  do  otherwise  means  further  de- 
lay.   

Mr  KETCHUM.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr    Speaker,  is  sec- 
tion 103  m  the  bill,  the  allocations  sec- 
tion? 

Mr    BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 
The  allocations  section  Is  in  section  104. 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Section  104  Is  the  rationing  section.  I 
might  say  what  this  section  does  is  this. 
The  President  already  has  the  authority 
to  ration  and  I  think  all  of  us  recognize 
that,  under  past  authority  we  have 
given  him  authority  to  impose  rationing. 
What  this  bill  does  is  to  go  further  and 
say  no  rule  under  this  section  can  impose 
a  tax  or  surcharge  I  would  think  this  is 
a  good  provision.  At  least  I  believe  It  Is. 
Mr  KETCHUM  I  will  go  further 
now  to  the  question  the  gentleman  has 
alr«ul.v  stated  that  these  powers  already 
exist,  but  in  the  bill  we  had  a  provi- 
sion for  congressional  veto  on  rationing. 
That  is  no  longer  in  this  biU.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Thii:  is  correct 

Mr  KETCHUM  W."  Speaker,  for  3 
days  last  week,  this  body  worked  lon« 
into  the  night  debating  the  Eiiergy 
Bmervaccy  Act  After  pending  before  the 
CaocrcH  for  aeiveral  weeiLs.  this  bill  was 
pucbfed  through  the  House  with  unseem- 


ly haste,  which  precJiided  cioae  scxutlny 
of  Its  provisions  We  did  not  even  have 
the  time  to  debate  scores  of  amendments 
to  this  terrible  bill  which  was  badly  In 
need  of  amendment.  Certainly,  this  was 
the  case  with  the  amendment  ofTered 
by  my  esteemed  coUe&Kue.  Uie  ^t- ntieman 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr  John  Htiicz'. 
which  restored  to  the  Congress  the  power 
to  vote  on  a  program  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  mind  this  was 
the  most  Important  amendment  to  thLs 
bill,  a-ad  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  re- 
marks last  week  It  certainly  deserved 
more  time  for  debate.  I  am  deii&hted, 
however,  that  It  was  included  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  The  time  has 
passed  for  the  Congress  to  stop  talking 
about  reasserting  its  lost  authority  and 
do  something  to  get  It  back.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  was  all  about.  It  pre- 
cluded simply  passing  over  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  the  power  to  institute  a 
massive  program  of  rationing  without 
even  a  vote  In  Congress. 

Now  we  are  informed  that  this  bill 
will  not  include  this  vital  amendment. 
Once  more,  the  Congress  will  grant  ex- 
traordinary powers  to  the  President  and 
shirk  from  Its  responsibility  to  face  this 
crisis  squarely  I  deplore  this  action  on 
the  part  of  our  conferees  in  retreating 
from  the  fight,  and  thus  I  shall  not  vote 
for  this  bill  which  simply  grants  more 
power  to  the  executive  branch  and  ab- 
solves Congress  from  Its  proper  role  and 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr  Hastiwcs* 

Mr  H.\STINGS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  jrield- 
ing. 

I  will  be  brief.  I  think  It  Is  important 
we  understand  what  is  in  title  n  of  this 
bill  again.  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment on  this  floor  when  we  passed  the 
House  bill  and  partlciilarly  from  the 
gentlemen  from  the  State  of  California, 
among  others,  who  were  concerned  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
right  to  Impose  parking  surcharges  in 
their  respective  States. 

If  the  gentlemen  want  to  remove  that 
right,  they  will  approve  this  bill  because 
we  siispend  the  right  of  EPA  to  Impose 
a  parking  surcharge  under  title  n  of  tills 
bUl.  U  we  want  %r  take  away  from  EIPA 
the  right  to  Impose  that  and  have  con- 
gressional authority  to  Implement  the 
parking  plan  which  says  they  will  tell 
Members  where  they  can  in  their  State 
build  buildings,  then  we  have  to  have 
title  n. 

I  can  only  repeat  If  we  want  to  have 
powerplants  In  this  country  convert  from 
petroleum  to  coal,  the  only  way  we  can  do 
it  Is  If  title  n  Is  approved. 

If  we  want  to  have  auto  emissions 
standards  suspensions,  and  I  might  say 
that  these  are  a  modification  and  com- 
promise between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions,  which  still  protects  the  right  of 
the  environment,  then  we  must  approve 
Utien. 

This  Is  the  only  opportunity  we  now 
have  available  to  us.  If  we  want  to  achieve 
those  thinga.  then  we  vote  for  this  bill. 


Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  HAfiTINOe.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  am  I 
r.'it  nght  that  the  existing  authority  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  extend  the  time  for  requiring  auto- 
mobile changes  has  been  changed  and 
can  waive  present  retjuirements?  So 
while  existing  law  does  not  require  ex- 
tension of  the  time,  the  law  auUiorizlng 
the  requirements  also  provides  for 
waiver 

Mr  iLASTINOS  I  would  answer  the 
genUeman  by  saying  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  advised  our  com- 
mittee they  are  not  interested  In  waiv- 
ing or  suspending  any  of  the  existing 
.standards 

Mr  WRITTEN.  The  quesUon  I  asked 
had  to  do  with  the  authority  to  postpone. 
I  sincerely  believe  we  will  require  a  post- 
ponement, a  waiver,  and  authorize  re- 
moval of  existing  expensive  aiid  gas- 
consuming  devices. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  Mr  Speak- 
er, we  are  led  to  believe  that  we  are  left 
with  no  alternative,  but  I  think  there  is 
an  alternative. 

Rather  than  vote  for  a  bill  which  rep- 
resents what  the  major  oil  companies 
and  what  the  President  want,  the  alter- 
native Is  to  come  back  on  Januarj-  4  or 
5  and  go  to  work  and  complete  a  bill  that 
IS  not  put  to  us  by  a  gun  summoned  by 
Senator  Long  or  those  other  interests  In 
the  Senate 

If  this  House  had  the  courage  and  the 
will  and  the  fortitude.  It  would  not 
willy-nilly  submit  Itself  to  th'^s  process 
that  It  Is  now  going  through  If  the 
character  and  the  strength  of  the  lead- 
ership of  thi.s  House  wa,s  what  it  has  been 
saying  It  was  going  to  do  all  year,  making 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  viable  force  here  In  the  United 
States  that  could  be  supported  by  the  will 
of  the  American  people,  then  they  would 
take  the  courage  and  the  action  of  call- 
ing this  House  back  on  January  5  and 
acting  on  an  energy  bill  that  is  not  dic- 
tated by  the  oil  Interests  and  by  Richard 
Nixon. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr  HuBER). 

Mr  HUBEJl.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  very 
concerned.  I  do  not  know  what  happened 
to  the  busing  situation.  As  I  understand 
It.  that  provision  was  taken  out  of  the 
bllL 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  It.  at  this 
late  hour,  this  great  representative  body 
that  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  are  going 
to  vote  for  something  that  Is  going  to 
make  sure  that  the  kids  get  based  Then 
we  would  be  doing  a  great  disservice  to 
the  people  and  I  ask  mi'  fellow  Congress- 
man to  vote  "no  ' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HUBER  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kindness  and  say 
that  he  is  right.  If  the  Members  want  an- 
other chance  to  get  the  busing  provisions 
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back,  vote  no  on  the  bill  and  we  wUl  get 

another  chance. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes  > . 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
oiily  way  to  get  an  energy  tall  tonight 
I  respectfully  submit  that  this  Ls  a  bill 
which  should  be  pcussed  It  is  a  bill  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  expect 
us  to  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  we  will  vote 
"aye."  and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oall- 
fomia  '  Mr  HoLinxLD  i 

Mr  HOLIPTELD,  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  vote  "no"  on  this  bill  I  have 
three  oil  fields  In  my  district;  one  In  my 
home  town  of  Montebello;  one  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon  s  former  home  town  of  Whlt- 
tler;  and  one  In  Santa  Fe  Springs.  In 
addition,  my  district  Is  very  near  the 
great  Long  Beach  oil  field,  which  my 
friend  from  California  'Mr,  Hosmer', 
represents.  So  let  no  one  say  that  I  do 
not  have  oil  Interests  in  my  district. 

But  I  want  to  read  something  to  the 
Members,  and  this  was  in  the  Congexs- 
sioNAL  RicoRD  this  Week,  put  in  by  my 
friend   from   Illinois   <  Mr    Price  )  : 

The  Increase  in  proflta  In  the  third  quarter 
of  Exxon  w«8  81  percent;  of  Mohl!  64  per- 
cent; of  Texaco  46  percent;  Oulf  91  percent. 

That  Ls  the  increase  in  profits.  E>er>' 
time  they  put  a  permy  increase  on  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  they  take  In  $1  billion,  Mr, 
Shultz  testified  on  that  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  This  Is  what  we 
are  letting  ourselves  In  for. 

The  conference  report  requires  statis- 
tics on  the  amount  of  oil  In  this  coun- 
try so  that  we  could  base  equitable 
prices  to  control  the  profits  on  an  equi- 
table ba,sis.  It  requires  a  limit  on  wind- 
fall profits.  There  Is  no  limit  on  windfall 
profit.^  in  the  Senate  bill. 

We  talk  about  getting  a  bill  tonight — 
I  wa-s  in  Betlie.->da  three  times  this  week, 
I  am  as  tired  and  I  am  as  weak  as  any 
man  In  this  body  ritiht  now.  but  I  will 
stay  here:  I  will  come  back  on  the  fifth 
of  January,  the  second  or  third  or  any 
other  time  to  take  the  time  that  Is  nec- 
essary to  fight  this  thing  out.  I  do  not 
mean  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules, 
but  if  we  have  to  stay  another  3  days — 
and  I  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virtr.nla  for  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult legislative  job  that  he  has  tried  to 
do  under  conditions  of  extreme  pres- 
sure and  limited  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  say  we  are  not  handling 
this  legLslation  the  way  it  should  be 
handled  I  am  willing  to  go  home  and  tell 
my  people  that  I  did  not  vote  for  a  bill 
that  I  thought  was  wrong.  I  am  willing 
to  tell  them  that  I  think  it  is  wrong  for 
these  oil  companies  to  get  the  excessive 
profits  they  are  gettmg  without  any  let 
or  hindrance 

We  are  going  to  ask  the  people  to 
sacrifice  In  many  ways.  We  should  have 
equitable  sharing  and  that  means  that 
the  oil  companies  should  be  wiUlng 
to  earn  normal  profits — not  excessive 
profits. 


This  problem  is  a  national  problem.  It 
needs  an  equitable  solution.  The  sacri- 
Sces  should  be  shared  across  the  board 
by  the  great  corporations  as  well  as  the 
mass  of  our  people 

I  could  ask  my  people  to  take  ration- 
ing, but  that  can  be  put  on  in  another 
bill,  and  not  this  bill,  and  the  allocations 
can  be  put  on  In  another  bill,  not  under 
tills  bill,  for  fuel  oil  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

This  vote  is  going  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  men  and  the  boys. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas 'Mr,  Ron  , 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr  Speaker,  when  I  go  home 
I  am  frequently  asked.  "Where  were  you 
when  the  energy  crisis  was  developing'' " 
I  assume  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are 
asked  that  question. 

Of  course,  each  of  us  has  a  different 
answer. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  If  we 
fail  to  put  In  a  windfall  profits  section, 
when  we  go  home  we  are  going  to  be 
asked,  "Where  were  you  when  prices 
were  going  up  and  profits  were  going  up 
correspondingly?" 

I  am  personally  not  willing  to  say  to 
my  people  that  during  the  week  that 
crude  oil  prices  were  raised  $1  by  the 
Cost  of  Li\lng  Council  without  amy  at- 
tempt to  justify  on  btisls  of  costs  I.  In  my 
rush  to  go  home,  caved  In  to  the  other 
body  and  passed  an  energy  bill  with  no 
windfall  profits  restriction  pro\islon. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
thebUl. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >ield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  'Mr, 
Mjeell  ) . 

Mr,  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  this  question : 

Was  he  not  the  Member  who  offered 
the  amendment  that  exempts!  the  oil 
companies  that  were  producing  25,000 
barrels  a  day  from  the  windfall  profits 
section? 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
that  question.  But  we  have  a  problem  of 
the  big  fish  eating  the  little  fish,  and 
those  little  fish  will  not  survive  The  big 
fish  will  have  all  the  oil.  and  there  would 
be  nothing  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  or  myself  could  do  about  it. 

Mr.  MIZELL  The  company  who  pro- 
duces 25.000  barrels  of  oU  per  day 
should  have  benefit  from  windfall  prof- 
its, under  the  gentleman's  amendment 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr   DERwrNSKi  i . 

Mr  DERWENSKI.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  hate 
to  speak  after  the  distinguished  diplo- 
mats who  have  just  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  subject,  but  the  fact  of  life 
is  that  we  face  a  bill  that  none  of  us 
have  seen,  and  that  none  of  us  really 
know  and.  notwithstanding  any  exag- 
gerated oratorj'.  none  of  us  knows  who  is 
benefiting  or  who  is  suffering. 

The  administrator  of  whatever  pro- 
gram Is  on  the  books  will  struggle 
through  between  now  and  the  21st  or 
Uie  28tli  of  January,  without  any  action 


tonight.  They  could  go  on  through  the 
end  of  Pebruan  without  any  real  action 
by  this  Congress,  and  I  do  not  really  un- 
derstand why  at  this  time  of  the  night 
and  under  these  conditions  we  should  be 
voting  in  favor  of  a  bill  that  none  of  us 
really  imderstand, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  affect  every 
living  American,  everybody  In  every 
Member's  district,  and  I  just  do  not  un- 
derstand the  rationale  of  voting  through 
a  bill  that  will  so  directly  affect  every 
Member's  constituent  without  more  than 
one  or  two  Members  understanding  what 
they  are  really  doing, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  we  vote  down 
the  pending  Issue 

Mr,  BALT»rlAN,  Mr  Speaker,  1  yield  my- 
self such  time  sis  I  may  consume, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
pending  resolution,  the  fragile  vehicle  to 
which  fate  has  attached  what  is  suddenly 
become  the  compromise  emergency  en- 
ergj'  legislation. 

If  for  no  other  reaf.on.  I  and  other 
Member.':  of  the  House  should  oppose  this 
illegitimate  offspnng  of  the  energj-  crisis 
t>ecause  of  the  manner  m  which  it  is 
being  presented  to  us  on  this  cold  and 
snowy  almost-Christmas  eve  E>o  any  of 
u.*;  really  know  what  Ls  contained  in  this 
proposal  so  new  that  the  ink  ls  not  even 
dry?  After  4  exhausting  days  of  debate 
on  the  previous  emergency  energy  bill 
and  this  legislative  sideshow  we  have  seen 
tonight  we  should  have  learned  at  least 
one  thing;  that  this  entire  subject  is  far 
more  complex  and  the  need  for  solutions 
far  too  grave  to  address  It  in  .^uch  a  slip- 
shod and  unparliamentary.-  manner  We 
have  nothing  here  to  recommend  the 
contents  of  this  brand  new  surprise 
package  other  then  the  bland  assurances 
of  Its  midwives  who  have  al^o  been  called 
into  emer.gency  sen  ice  tonight  Have  any 
of  us  even  had  the  chance  to  read  what 
this  so-called  comp.-omise  says? 

It  is  my  imder.<; landing  that  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  other  body  within  the  last 
few  hours  give.";  to  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  almost  unlimited  power 
over  the  energy'  crj;is  for  a  penoc  of  60 
days.  Does  thi.s  mean  that  Mit  President 
can  impose  a  lax  on  gasoline  as  a  means 
to  discourage  u.se''  Does  it  mean  that  he 
can  slap  on  a  bureaucratic  system  of  ra- 
tioning? Can  he  issue  more  and  more 
regulations  over  which  the  Congress  »"ill 
have  little  or  no  control' 

I  for  one  am  opposed  to  rationing  and 
taxes  as  a  means  to  solve  the  energy  crisis 
and  I  think  all  of  us  in  Congre&.=  'hould 
have  the  final  say  on  what  l^  to  be  done 

Mr  Speaker.  It  amaies  me  to  see  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  so  willing  to  turn  ever  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  life  and  death  power 
over  the  national  economy  and  the  lives 
of  every  one  of  our  citizens,  I  want  a 
chance  to  cast  a  vote  on  any  plans  that 
will  affect  my  constituents  and  as  I  see 
it,  this  legislation  may  well  deny  me  that 
nght  by  placing  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive 

WTiere  are  the  champions  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  now?  Where  are 
those  who  have  cried  out  against  Execu- 
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tlve  usurpaUon  of  the  powers  of  the  na- 
tional leglslaturef  I  for  one  was  not  sent 
here  to  s\irrender  the  power  of  Con«reM 
to  any  President  of  either  p«uty.  and 
especially  not  the  power  over  the  grave 
crlaia  w«  are  faclc«  with  regard  to 
energy.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  and  I 
Relieve  tiiat  those  who  support  tt  will  live 
u-^  see  the  day  that  they  will  regret  their 

rhe  SPEAKER  Will  the  Members  of 
the  House  give  the  Chair  their  atten- 
tion. The  electronic  equipment  la  out  of 
order.  It  ls  evident  that  It  la  not  going  to 
be  repaired  in  time  to  finish  this  bill  to- 
night. The  Chair  knows  of  no  way  in 
*hlch  to  handle  this  matter  except  by  a 
rollcalJ  vote,  and  to  combine  with  the 
rolicall  vote  any  Member  whose  name  Is 
recorded  who  has  left 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Stagceksi  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resoluUon. 
House  ResoluUon  761 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  wa«  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  38.  nays  228,  not  votirig  168. 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  733) 
TEAS — 3« 


Math* 

UasboU 

Ue«cu 

Uelcher 

Uetcalf* 

«...'    rj 
M       -- 

umk 
Mitchell.  Ud. 

M  ■•U«7 
UoUohAC 

Montgomery 
Uoorbaad. 

CmJlf 
Morgan 


Bennett 
B1«Bt*r 
Bmuz 
BPoyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUi.  V*. 
Oderberg 
Clauaen. 
Don  H. 
Coctmin 
Cohen 
D«TU.  Wis 
Plndley 
Porsytha 


Abdnor 

Aduna 

Aiexaoder 

Andrew*.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aatiley 
BwllUo 
BarreW 
BauniAn 
Beard 
Berjland 
BUtnlk 
Bol&nd 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bmy 

Breckinridge 
BrlnUey 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  OtUo 
Buchaiun 
Burke,  na- 
Burke    Mass 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burtiaon.  Mo. 
Carey.  W.T. 
Carter 
Caaey  Tex. 
CtMtppeU 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Oonable 
Oonlan 
Oonte 
CouKhlla 
Crane 
Cronln 
Cuirer 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel  flt,bert 
W..  Jr. 


Prenael 

BamUton 

WiWinija 


Uoamer 
Johnaon.  Pa. 
McClory 

MoCoiliater 

Uarazltl 
Martin.  M.C. 
MttcheU.  N.T. 
Pettu 
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DaTta.  Oa. 

OaTla.  S.C. 

de  laOana 

Delluma 

DenhoUn 

Dennla 

DerwlnaU 

D1n«eU 

Donobue 

Dom 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

BcUiardt 

Edward*,  Cam. 

Rllben? 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Erana,  Colo. 

Paacell 

Ptaher 

Plood 

PlowerB 

PoJay 

Pord, 

wmum  D 
Pountaln 


Oardoa 
Otalmo 
OUman 
Qlan 
Oon—laB 
Ooodling 
Oray 

Orecn.  Pa. 
Oude 
Ounter 
Oupw 
Bamxnar- 
•cbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hanaen.  Idaho 


Preyer 

Prltchard 
Rbodea 
Roblaon.  N.T. 

SCaijKers 

Stratton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Wyatt 

Wylle 


Rarsha 

Hawklna 

Hecbier.  W.  Va 

Heckler. 

Helstoakl 

Hlcka 

Hocaa 

HoUUeld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Budnut 

Hunirate 

Ichord 

Jobnaon,  Calir. 

Jonea.  N.C. 
Jonas.  Okla. 
Jonea.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kaatentneter 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Keicbum 

King 

Kocb 

KjToa 

Laita 

Luton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCloakey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Mabon 

Mallary 


Math  I  as.  Calif. 
Mathls.  Oa. 
Mataunagm 


Myan 

Natch  er 

Nedal 

Obey 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Ow«na 

Parrla 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkina 

Pickle 

Pike 

PowaU.  Ohio 


P«ca.  ni. 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

Bagula 

Reuaa 

Rlnaldo 

Roberta 

Boblnaon,  Va. 

Bortinn 

Boe 

Roger* 

Hoooey.  Pa. 

Roee 

Roaenthal 

Rouah 

Roy 

Ruth 

StOermain 

Sandman 

Sarbanea 

Sattarfteld 

Bchroader 

Selberling 

Shuster 

Skublta 

Slack 

8penc« 

Stanton. 

J  wmiam 
Stanton. 

Jaotea  V. 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wla. 


SUikes 
Stuokay 
Studda 
Symington 


Ux.  Anderson  at  CaltfomU  with  Mr   BroU- 


TaJooCt 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Tbompaon.  VJ. 

Tbomaon,  Wis 

Tbona 

Thornton 

Tleman 

To  well.  Na». 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Whltten 

WIdnall 

Wilson 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Tatron 

Toung.  Alaaka 
Toung.n». 
Young.  Oa. 
Toung,  ni. 
Ydung.  SC 
Toung.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOnNO— 1«8 

Prellnghuyaen 

Prey 

ProahUch 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Oettys 

Qlbbuna 

Oold  water 

Oraaao 

Oreen.  Or«g. 

Qrlffltha 

Oross 

OroTer 

Oubeer 

Haley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harrey 

Hays 

Htbert 

Heinz 

Hlllla 

Hlnabaw 

Holt 

Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 

Jaiman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Keating 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lon 

Lujan 

Mc£wen 

McSpadd«b 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mali!  lard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Michel 

MllU.  Ark. 

Mlnahall.  Ohio 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  NT. 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

Nix 

O'Brien 


Abaug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Aahbronk 
Aspin 
Bafalla 
Baker 
BeU 
BerUl 
Blaol 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Braaco 
Brookn 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Burganer 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Chamberlain 
Chlahoim 
Clancy 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
OolUnani. 
Colllna.  Tex. 
Conyera 
Oorman 
Cotter 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
DeUentiack 
Dent 
Devtne 
Dicklnaoa 
Digga 
Duiskl 
duPont 
Bdwarda  Ala. 
■rtUaman 
KrlnaTenn. 
Plah 
Flynt 

So  ftwo-thlrds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof^  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Addabbo  wtth  Mr  Arends. 

Mr  Hay*  with  Mtr  Harvey. 

Mr  BevUl  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 


Poage 

Podell 

Price.  Tex. 

Quillen 

RaUsback 

Ran<^ 

Be«a 

Reld 

Btcgle 

•oBcalio.  Wyo. 

Boncalio.  NT. 

Rooney.  NT 

Rostenkowakl 

Rouaaelot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Saraaln 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellua 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

aiak 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NT. 

Snyder 

Stark 

Steed 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teairue.  Tex. 

Van  Deerlln 

Veyaey 

Vigorlto 

Walah 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wiggina 

Wtlllama 

WUaon.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zion 

ZwBCh 


*itr.    Mr     Prellnghuyaen. 

I..;nui*  wioi  \ii    Danleiaon. 
:.  .NJr   .\;.der»on  of  liUnola 
I  Waahlngton  with  .Mr    Itsh- 


Mr.   Qu>Oofui 
Mr*   C'»>...;j 
Mr    B  la^ :  v : 
Mrs    Ha.'iaen 
lemaxi 

Mr  Aapm  with  Mr  Collier 
Mr    Oettyi  v\ih  Mr    Blackbuni 
Slr%    (^hlah    Im    w.th    Mr    Gorman. 
■«r»   Botafs  w:u\  Mr    AiiOrews  ut  .North  Da- 
fcuLa. 
Mr  Evins  of  Tenneaaee  with  Mr.  Ptah. 
Mr   Bingham  with  Mr  Cieveland 
Mr  P\iqua  with  Mr  Edwajda  r,f  Alabama 
Mr    iJeianey  wtth  Mr    Aal.brook 
Mr   Flyiit  with  .Mr   fYev 
Mrs  Burke  t>f  Ca;i;  irina  with  .Mr   Butler 
Mr   Iwiit  wrh  Mr   PYf)emich 
Mr   Brascu  *i!;.  .Mr    Bafalla 
•Vlr    Pulton  with  .Vlr    lJe;ie:.back 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohi  ■  with  Mr  du  Pont. 
Mr    Byron    w.th    Mr    Canip 
Mr   Haiina  with  Mr   I>>vine. 
.Mr   Ha.ev  wlr,h  .Vlr   Clancy. 
Ma   AhruK  w:t.n  Mr   Burton 
.Mrs   arsaso  with  Mr   <lK>id -later 
Mr    tx>ra;;'.lck  V    Da;. W.s  with  Mr    B»»ker. 
Mr    CoCK-r  witi.  Mr    Lil.;kina<ju. 
Mrs  Orimtha  with  .Mr   Orover 
•Mr   Bnj.jks  wiih  Mr   Chinberlaln. 
.M.-s   Orern  ni  tyrt-^oi^  with  Mr.  BeU. 
N«r    D^KS  with  Mr    rH^LsIt! 

C.;i.vers  wlt.i  Mr    LeRKett. 

Hetwrt   with  Mr    Col  Una  of  Tela*. 

Jarman  wltli  Mr    HliiU, 

June*  i,f  AiaOaina  with  Mr    Keating. 

Klucxyn.-iki  with  Mr.  Hutchlr.son. 

Landriinj   wl'.h    .Mr    lott 

Mi:;s   of    Ark.*:'..Ha.<t    w.'h    .Mr     McEweo. 

McSpadden  with  Mr   HUiahaw 

L«nman  with  Mr    .Martin  of  Nebraaka. 

Moorhead    of    Peaaaylvaala    with    Mr. 


.Mr 
.Mr 
M.- 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Lent. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Moas  with  Mr   Ml<:;hel. 

.MaJde.i  wltr.  Mrs   Holt. 

Nichols  with  Mr  MipahaJl  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Mtirphy  of  i::inola  with  Mr.  Lujaa. 
Mr   Podea  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 
Mr   Rarlck  with  Mr.  OBrlen 
Mr   Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
.Mr    Reea  with  Mr   Madl);an 
Mr  Riegle  with  Mr.  Pevser. 
Mr.  Nlz  with  Mr.  Neiaen. 
Mr  Reld  with  Mr  Landgrebe. 
Mr   Roncallo  of  WyonUng  with  Mr   Mallll- 
ard. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Rostenkowakl  with  Mr  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  Tork 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Saraaln. 

Mr   Runnels  with  Mr.  Rouaaelot. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arlsona. 

Mr.  8lkM  with  Ui  Scherle. 

Mi.  Stack  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr*.  StUilvan  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tork. 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Callfomu  wtth  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Mlaaourl. 

Mr  Btephens  with  Mr  Snyder 

Mr  Teague  of  Texaa  with  Mr  Sebellua. 

Mr    Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Shriver 

Mr    Van  DeerUn  with  Mr.  Walah. 

Mr.  WollT  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.   Vlgortto   with   Mr    Whltehurat. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr  Bob  WUaon. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Wlgglna. 

Mr.  Tat««  with  Mr  WUilama. 

Mr.  Zlon  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Zwach  with  Mr  Wyman. 

Mr.  McClory  with  Mr.  Hruak*. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Texaa  with  Mr   WIdnall. 

Mr  Brown  of  Michigan  with  Mr  Clay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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DTkaOT    t.KGUlI.ATTON 

Mr    MALLARY     Mr     Speaker,    I    de- 

;iiore  the  tactics  under  which  thLs  emer- 
gency energy  bill  is  brought  to  us  tonight. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
and  understand  the  substance  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  We  do  not  have 
before  us  nor  have  we  had  explained  the 
-Senate  amendments  which  are  proposed 
to  be  added  to  this  bill  Neither  have  we 
seen  nor  do  we  have  the  substance  of  H  R 
12128  which  we  are  being  asked  to  adopt 
tonight 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  for  energ>- 
conservation  mea.sures  In  thl.«i  crl.sl.s  I 
al.so  full.v  recoRnlze  the  need  to  prevent 
excessive  profiteering  by  any  company 
In  the  energy  bu.-ilne.ss  A  bill  need."  to  be 
passed.  The  Congress  mu.st  act  responsi- 
bly, but  it  IS  not  responsible  Uj  art  after 
40  nilnute.s'  debate  without  fully  under- 
standing tJie  .substance  of  what  thl5  bill 
attempts  to  do 

I  am  willing  to  come  bark  tomorrow 
or  Sunday,  or  next  week  to  act  on  thi-s 
critical  subject  I  will  not  be  railroaded 
into  voting  in  ignorance  on  this  matter 
men-ly  to  .speed  the  Christmas  recass 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  vote 
"No"  on  thl.s  motion 

Mr  KEMP  Mr  Speaker.  I  Uke  this 
time  to  explain  why  I  voted  against  en- 
actment of  the  propased  National 
EmerKency  Energy  .Act 

I  believe  thLs  bill  is  worse  than  no  bill 
at  all— much  worse  In  reality,  this  bill 
mandates  gas  rationing:  and.  If  one 
would  ever  want  to  .see  further  .shortages 
of  ga-soline,  this  bill  will  produce  them. 
Just  w;tnes.s  what  happened  after  the 
freeze  on  beef  prices— -the  beef  shortape 
wa.s  upon  as  The.se  bills  do  not  add  one 
narrel  of  nil  or  Ras  to  our  consumers 
needs,  but  it  doe.s  mandate  rationing  as 
I  said  earlier 

The  President  alreadv  ha.s  all  the  au- 
thority he  needs  to  do  what  .should  be 
done— phase  out  pha.se  TV  regulations 
and  decontrol  petroleum,  as  was  done 
with  two  other  vital  industrle.s-  -cement 
and  fertilizers.  He  does  m  t  have  author- 
ity tn  lm!x^.se  new  taxes  and  I  for  one  do 
not  believe  he  .should  be  given  that  au- 
thority. N^Titn  other  Industries  were  de- 
controlled, the  reason  Riven  in  both  in- 
stances wa.s  to  increa.se  production  Well. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Ls  exactly  what  Is 
needed  to  end  the  i>etroleum  shortage — 
and,  for  that  matter,  other  shortages. 
The  true  market  price  of  petroleum 
produces  would  then  rise  and  we  would 
have  to  curtail  any  runaway  prices  or  ex- 
cessive profiteering  at  the  peoples  ex- 
pense We  would.  aLso.  have  to  make  sure 
that  middle-  and  low-income  lndlv^duaL-- 
are  particularly  protected  But,  as  pro- 
duction is  Increased,  prices  will  fall 
again,  plus  resetirch  and  development 
will,  by  then,  have  provided  new  sources 
of  energ>'  This  ha^ipened  In  the  early 
middle  of  the  19th  century  when  whale  oil 
wii.s  our  chief  .source  of  fuel ,  as  it  became 
more  scarce  the  price  rose  and  created 
exactly  the  incentive  needed  to  develop 
newer  .sources  of  energ>  Petroleum  ai^d 
Its  development  and  expansion  was  the 
result 

Let  me  explore  further  my  opposition 
to  this  hastily  devised  and  poorly  con- 


sidered legislation  which  will  affect  us 
and  our  free  economy  well  into  the  next 
decade 

Important  laws  affecting  the  lives  of 
all  the  American  people  are  considered 
and  passed  In  this  Chamber  on  almost 
a  daily  basis.  Each  is,  we  must  trust,  the 
product  of  careful  consideration  by  its 
sponsor,  a  legislative  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  leadership,  and 
this  bodi-  as  a  whole  The  Congress  has 
passed  many  good  laws,  and  it  has  passed 
some  less -than -good  laws,  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  good  laws  tend  to  en- 
gender more  good  laws  while  bad  laws 
produce  more  bad  laws. 

We  are,  today,  at  the  point  of  embarka- 
tion on  the  direction  this  Nation  wlD  fol- 
low in  getting  through,  and  eventually 
resolving,  the  energ>-  crisis.  If  we,  by  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  set  a  cer- 
tain course  of  action  into  motion,  it  will 
be  hard  to  reverse  or  redirect  it  if  we  per- 
ceive at  a  later  date  that  we  have  made  a 
mistake.  Subsequent  statutes,  regula- 
tions, policies,  programs,  agencies,  tmd 
Federal  employees — as  well  as  the  private 
sector— will  have  proceeded  down  one 
direction.  It  will  be  difficult  to  recharmei 
that  momentum.  TTie  Congress  must, 
therefore,  be  assured  that  it  is.  in  fact, 
about  to  go  in  the  right  direction  before  it 
launches  this  massive  effort. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  matter  comes  to 
this  Chamber  which  Is  an  all  black  or 
white,  all  issues  clear-cut  measure,  but 
at  the  time  of  final  passage  one  cannot 
vote  60  percent  this  way,  40  percent  that 
way.  One  must  vote  all  "yea"  or  all 
"imj;"  there  is  realij-  no  viable  third 
alternative, 

I  have  weighed  carefully  the  counter- 
veiling  aspects  of  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us — the  proposed  National  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act,  as  reported  by  the 
Hou-se-Seruite  committee  on  conference 
On  the  whole,  I  do  not  believe  this  legis- 
lation u>  be  worthy  of  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

The  conference  reported  bill  has  a 
number  of  major  problem  areas.  I  believe 
the  bm  sho-old  be  sent  back  to  confer- 
ence, with  instructions  from  this  bod>-  to 
correct  those  problem  areas.  What  are 
they? 

LAWMAKING     POWKB     GrVKN     TO     THk     EXkCtTTIVE 

First,  the  bill  constitutes  a  virtually 
unparalleled  abrogation  of  constitutional 
powers  by  the  Congress,  giving  to  the 
Executive  actual  lawmaking  power.  It 
plves  such  far-reaching  powers  to  the 
Executive  as  to  raise  reasonable  doubts 
about  its  constitutional  validity,  if  court 
testes — as  I  am  .sure  they  wUl — arise  from 
its  implementation. 

Th°  Constitution,  in  article  1.  gives  to 
the  Congress,  as  the  legislative  branch, 
the  sole  power  to  make  law  .And,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  .separation 
of  powers,  article  2  gives  to  the  Execu- 
tive the  sole  power  to  carry  out  those 
laws  The  bill  before  us  runs  counter  to 
this  principle,  surely  in  spirit  and.  most 
probably,  in  letter 

Under  the  allocation  of  scsure  fuels 
plan  embodied  In  this  bill,  a  plan  of  a 
Federal  agency  could  be  put  into  im- 
mediate effect  and  remain  in  effect  until 


March  1,  1974.  From  March  1  1974,  until 
June  30,  1974.  such  a  plan  wcoid  liave 
to  be  delivered  to  each  House  but  would 
then  go  into  automatic  effect  in  15  days 
if  not  vetoed.  Third,  thereafter,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  could  only  submit  proposals 
for  ordinary  legislative  enactment 

I  suggest  thLs  plan  is  so  unrealistic  as 
to  the  exercise  of  congressional  powers. 
as  to  actually  deny  tho.se  powers.  The 
track  record  of  congressional  delibera- 
tions does  not  indicate  great  ability  to 
do  anything  in  15  days,  much  less  thor- 
oughly review  a  proposal  as  major  as  al- 
location of  scarce  resources  Nonaction 
would  put  the  stamp  of  legislative  ap- 
proval on  executive  legislation,  and  that 
is  what  ttie  bill  really  authorizes — "ex- 
ecutive legislation  '  Congress  will  have 
abdicated  \\,  favor  of  the  Executive.  The 
Executive  can  pas.-;  law  outside  the  reach 
of  Congress  during  the  period  while  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session — from  this  week 
until  January  21;  and.  until  March  1, 
1974.  the  Executive  can  make  law  ef- 
fective immediately. 

Stated  briefly,  the  issue  is  whether  the 
Executive,  through  its  agencies,  should 
be  given  authority  to  legislate,  generally, 
m  all  areas  in  which  the  agency  director 
finds  that  such  action  is  simply  "neces- 
sary to  reduce  energy  consum.ptlon."  The 
Executive  could  do  such  things,  for  ex- 
amples, as  establish  highway  speeds,  limit 
the  use  of  fuels  by  businesses  and  indus- 
tries, direct  mandatory  carpooLs  direct 
mandator>-  rationing  and  allocation 
.schemes,  establish  priorities — accordmg 
to  its  standards  and  not  those  of  Con- 
gress— among  users,  ban  various  tn^es  of 
lighting,  et  cetera,  without  presenting 
the  matter  to  Congress  until  after  such 
law  or  laws  went  mto  effect  dunnp  the  re- 
cess. After  the  recess  and  until  June  30, 
1974,  the  Executive  could  so  legislate, 
but  the  Congrejis  could  exercise  that  un- 
realistic. 15-day  veto  f.>ower,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  people  want  this  concentration 
of  power 

Our  form  of  government  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  our  nghts  and  lib- 
erties. That  form  arose  from  the  in- 
f .ringements  on  nghUs  and  liberties  which 
infringements  grew  out  of  government 
without  adequate  balances  and  sejmra- 
tlons  of  powers  It  would  be  ea.'^y  to  .sim- 
ply vote  "yea"  t<xlay,  turning  onf  s  back 
on  this  issue,  but  to  do  so.  m  my  opinion. 
Is  to  show  yet  one  more  example  where 
Congress  is  wUling  to  surrender  power  to 
the  Executive  becau.se  it  cannot  make  the 
hard,  crucial-choice  decisions  which  we 
are  elected  to  make  an  the  people's 
behalf. 

When  we  look  at  what  we  are  about  to 
do — In  e,ssence.  launch  a  program  that 
will  affect  directly  the  lives  and  well  being 
of  everj-  citizen  of  our  Nation — I  think 
prudence  alone  mandates  a  more  care- 
ful— and  more  constitutionally  defensi- 
ble— approach  be  taken  Such  a  measure 
would  certainly  have  wider  support. 

As  I  stated  In  an  address  to  this  House 
during  final  consideration  of  Uie  House 
version: 

This  bUl,  If  it  becomes  law,  would  usher 
In  a  virtual  aoonomlc  dictatorship  giving  to 
the  Executive  an  unparalieied  pe&oetune 
control  over  the  arteries  of  our  ecor.orr.v    nxxcX 
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Vlr  ChjJnnjLn.  w»nt  no  p*rt  of  «uch  an 
*oro»c»tioQ  of  eoonomlc  and  pollUcmJ  fr»«- 
i^n;  Th*  iixnu  CT»e«  wiiicfa  we  h«*r  m  tbu 
■hA,-r.D«T  --olmy  i^r»  not  dtoBlmUw  to  thoae 
■ri«a  w»  heard  for  the  tmpoaltkm  of  w«^ 
knd  prioe  x,ntfol» — •  piAn  which  baa  tumad 
oat  to  be  one  of  the  moat  dtomai  racoixla  of 
faUuPB  by  govsrmnent  in  modern  tlmaa  Tbe 
Concreaa  ought  narer  to  ba  atampadad  Into 
a  glTlng  to  ihe  Kxecutlra  of  control  orar  our 
▼•ry  Uves  through  regulation  of  our  r«- 
•ouroee 

It  has  been  said.  "If  you  liked  the  beef 
shortage.  youU  love  the  mandatory  fuel 
altocatlon  bill  "  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
such  an  astute  obeervatlon  may  have  to 
be  proved— to  the  peoples,  the  econ- 
omy's, the  Nation's  detriment,  for  noth- 
ing In  this  conference  report  convinces 
me  that  my  prior  ob«enratlona  are  not 
still  applicable. 

As  the  last  point  on  this  subject  of 
congressional  ahrogaUon.  one  should 
note  that  there  Is  nothing  to  this  omni- 
bus bUl  which  could  not  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  individiial  bills — each  treated 
fully  on  Its  respective  merits. 

BUX   OOKB   NOT  AiMEqCATE.T    KMCOTrVilGS 

FmoDccnoit 
I  have  spoken  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions during  recent  weeks  and  days  on 
the  tremendous  need  for  Oovemment 
policies  to  foster  Increases  in  produc- 
Uon  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
energy  shortage  Is  the  inadequate  pro- 
duction of  fuels. 

It  is  more  appropriate  for  government 
policy  to  encourage  increased  production, 
from  which  all  reasonable  demands  could 
be  met.  than  to  try  to  ration  a  shortage 
The  Washington  Post  has  reported 
that  it  will  take  an  expenditure  of  $130 
bilUon— that  is  $130,000.000.000— for  the 
petroleum  Industry  alone  to  bring  Its 
production  up  to  meet  the  demand  level 
anticipated  That  will  require  a  return 
on  Investments  of  18  percent  during  the 
foreseeable  future,  a  return  greatly  dis- 
couraged by  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation 

I  do  not  believe  to  giving  the  oil  in- 
dustry all  the  profits  it  wants;  I  oppose 
that.  Profits  must  be  reasonably  balanced 
with  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  pay 
higher  prices:  there  must  be  middle 
ground  95  percent  of  profits  will  go  for 
developing  and  explorlr\g  for  new  sources 
of  gas  and  oil  I  even  support  the  ellmina- 
tton  of  the  controversial  oU  depletion  al- 
lowance, when  profits  are  otherwise  gen- 
erated for  reinvestment  But.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  cripple  the  capacity 
of  the  Industry  to  produce  the  fuels  that 
our  NaUon  so  badly  needs.  This  legisla- 
tion goes  In  the  same  crippling  direction 
»«  did  the  price  freeze— and  It.  too,  will 
not  work. 

UnreallsUc  price  controls,  particularly 
In  the  natural  gas  Industry,  have  caused 
dislocations  and  mlsallocatlons  In  the 
economy  have  produced  over  consump- 
tion of  that  fuel  and  under  consumption 
of  others  Misdirected  tax  policies  have 
contributed  to  a  decline  in  the  rate  of 
capital  formation  requisite  for  retarest- 
ments  These  are  but  two  of  many 
example* 

This  Congrew  ought  to  concentrate  on 
tocreaatng  production  If  we  do  not.  we 
win  prolong  the  crisis,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  most  unfortimate  If  the  finger 
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can  be  pointed  back  at  the  Congreea  as 
the  reasoD  for  a  prolongation  of  this 
crisis.  Certainly,  the  people  would  hold 
the  Members  responsible  for  such  a 
flAsco — and  they  should. 

Taa  BOX  oca  not  kbj'  th>  coMatjMn 
An  overriding  concerr.  which  I  havp 
■hared  with  other  Members,  throughout 
this  national  debate  on  how  to  resol.e 
th«  energy  crisis,  has  been  the  potenUaJiy 
adverse  Impact  of  measures  being  pro- 
posed on  the  Individual— the  cnn.sumer— 
the  low-  and  middle- Income  ta-xjiMyr 

The  role  of  the  consumer  Ls  centrni  to 
a  market  economy  By  the  use  of  free 
choice  and  Individual  selecUon  of  the 
swods  and  commodities  he  wishes  to  buy. 
the  consumer  is  a  bellwether  on  where 
Industry  ought  to  concentrate  Its  output 
and  producUco  capabUlUes.  On  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  consumer  rests 
the  vitality  and  the  purchasing  power  es- 
sential to  maintaining  national  produc- 
Uon— from  which  Jobs  and  salaries  flow 
naturally 

The  distinguished  and  respected 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  'Mrs  Orxtn) 
reflected  the  attitudes  of  the  American 
consumer  with  a  clarity  which  deems 
repeating: 

I  think  the  American  citizen  wui  make  the 
neceaaary  sacrincea  on  an  Individual  baalj 
when  facing  any  real  national  crisis  The  ma- 
jority, the  big  majority,  will  reapond  to  a 
national  crtsla  in  a  very  ooousandable  way 

tf — and  I  put  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "if 

If   they  believe   their  sacrlfloes  are   borne  In 
an  equitable  and  fa^  way 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  ob- 
servation. Because  the  American  con- 
sumer trea-sures  more  than  Just  material 
wealth  and  his  pocketbook.  he  has  been 
willing  to  sacrifice.  He  Is  willing  to  suf- 
fer a  little  economic  hardship.  If  he  feels 
others  are  sharing  that  hardship  with 
him.  He  Is  not  willing  to  surrender  his 
freedom  to  Oovemment  regulator? 

That  Is  why — despite  modestly  higher 
prices — he  still  prefers  the  marketplace — 
which  puts  him  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  at  its  most  crucial  point — over 
the  strictures  of  a  regulated  economy — 
which  puts  the  bureaucracy  In  that  de- 
clsiocunaking.  focal  point.  Freedom  Is 
worth  a  little  more,  and  the  American 
consumer  knows  that  What  he  asks  for 
Is  simple:  He  asks  that  his  sacrifices  be 
shared  by  the  sacrifices  of  others.  If  he 
feels  that  he  Is  being  treated  unfairly, 
that  other  users  are  given — by  govern- 
ment regulation — what  he  perceives  to 
be  unfair  advantages  over  him.  then  the 
line  Is  drawn.  That  must  be  avoided. 

The  American  consumer  has  lived 
through  shortages — and  rationing — be- 
fore. He  has  struggled.  pcrseTered.  and 
survived.  But  those  crises  were  the  re- 
sults of  necessities  imposed  by  wartime 
conditions  This  Immediate  crisis  Is  of  a 
very  different  nature,  for  even  though 
the  crisis  was  Intensified  greatly  by  the 
curtailment  of  shipments  of  oil  from  the 
Arab  States  to  our  country,  it  was  also 
produced  by  misdirected  government  pol- 
icies and  regulatory  schemes  which  dis- 
couraged production  There  can  be  little 
wonder  why  the  American  consumer 
questloos  why  he  must  now  sacrifice  be- 
cause government  policy  was  misdirected 
or  too  shortsighted   I  share  his  cofK^em. 


The  consumer  Ls  ai.'jo  conrenied  over 
the  effects  of  an  allocation— manda- 
tory raUoning— system  upon  him  and 
his  livelihood.  Not  only  does  it  tlireaten 
his  work  and  hi,s  income,  and  Uie  secunty 
of  his  family  arising  therefrom,  but  the 
use  of  such  ameliorative  mea-sures  caji 
actually  extend  the  time  frame  for  the 
long-range  alleviation  of  the  crisis  Why? 
Because  raUonlng  can  become  a  crutch 
wt\ich  i>i  veriiziient  and  Indu-stry  lean 
Uixxn.  ....;.^  Lliereby  wiUi  uiadequate 
re.s<-,.'  t'v  ntiher  than  beiiiK  compelled 
by  nevessily  to  concentrate  vk:ih  fuile.st 
urgency  on  the  production  of  a<ldiUonal 
resources 

We    must   never   fall    to   hold    In    the 

highest  regard  the  decisions  nnd  values 

of  our  consumers— the  ii;dlviduaJ  people 

of  America,   In   tiie   long   run   they  are 

very  percepUve  and  know  what  is  best 

for  them  and  the  NaUou.  They  sliould 

never  be  sold  short  by  an  elitist  phUoso- 

phy  which  espouses  Uiat  govenunenl  can 

do  better  for  Hie  people  than  Uiey  can 

do  for  themselves.  The  consu;ner  is    as 

I  have   indicated,   the  maln.stay   of   the 

economy  We  sliould  treat  him  with  more 

respect   than    we    do    by    allowing   this 

•economic  Oulf  of  Tonkin"  bill  to  pass 

""Hat  is  a  arrrxa   4i.TrsNAnvi? 

It  Is  not  unfair  to  ask  of  me.  since  I  am 

voting   against   this   blU.   "What   would 

you  do  Instead?  " 

I  would  approach  the  Issue  from  the 
following  premise:  A  concerted  naUon- 
wlde  effort  to  resolve  the  Immediate  as- 
pects of  the  energy  crisis  must  consist 
of  measures  on  three  levels : 

First,  demand  must  be  reduced  To  the 
extent  poasible,  this  should  be  done 
through  volunUry  conservation  meas- 
ures— carpools.  use  of  mass  and  urban 
transportation  systems,  use  of  lighter 
and  more  efflclent  automobUes.  elimina- 
tion of  noneasenUal  trips,  et  cetera. 

Second,  present  supplies  must  be  al- 
located In  the  most  efflclent  manner. 
This  is  not  achieved  by  arbitrary  and 
mandatory  government  regulatory 
■cbemes  for  rauonlng .  the  market  place 
Is  the  most  efficient  and  fairest  allocator 
of  scarce  resources. 

Third,  supply  must  be  Increased 
Rather  than  living  with  Inadequate  sup- 
plies, we  must  increase  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  blU  before  us  falls 
in  varying  degree,  in  aU  of  these  three 
areas.  Instead  of  offering  Incentives  for 
reduction  in  fuel  uses,  the  bill  relies  upon 
the  basic  approach  of  compulsory  ration- 
ing, resulting  In  less  efficient  uses  than 
those  which  would  result  from  a  market 
allocation  system.  Lastly,  the  bill  does 
not  offer  InoenUves  sufficient  for  In- 
creases In  supply,  except  In  the  one 
noticeable  area  of  coal  Otherwise,  re- 
turns on  Investments  are  too  .severely 
limited  to  provide  adequate  capital  with 
which  to  Increase  supply  to  a  fully  ade- 
quate level, 

A  wide  range  of  method.s  available  for 
substantially  Increasing  production — 
the  real  answer  to  resolving  this  crisis — 
are  either  not  dealt  with,  or  are  dealt 
with  inadequately.  In  this  bill.  These 
measures  include: 

Construction  of  deepwater  ports  at 
which  tankers  can  discharge  their  crude 
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oil   supplies   for   pumping   to  shore   re- 
flnertes: 

Accelerated  development  of  offshore 
oU  exploration  and  recovery: 

Additional  con.struction  of  refineries 
with  which  to  proces.';  new  volumes  of 
crude  olJ: 

The  enactment  of  various  tax  incen- 
tives for  more  efficient  uses  of  fuels,  both 
home,  travel,  and  Industry: 

Increasing  production  of  natural  ^&s. 

Removal  of  those  artificial  price  con- 
trols  which   are  strangling   production 

An  expan.s)on  of  basic  research  and 
applied  demonstration  projects  for  more 
efficient  u.ses  of  presently  used  fueLs  and 
for  discovering  and  hames-slng  new  or 
experimental  fuel  sources 

I  think.  Mr  Speaker,  that  It  should  be 
obvious  that  those  who  opp<jse  the  en- 
actment of  the  .'.pectflc  provLsions  of  the 
bill  before  us  are  not  obstructioni.st. 
Members  without  answers — better  an- 
swers I  think  the  path  outlined  and  the 
Initiatives  suggested  are  preferable  to 
those  embodied  in  the  pre.sent  bill 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
my  years  In  the  Congress  I  have  devoted 
a  con.sldcrable  amount  of  time  and  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  Congre..s.s  attention  to 
the  great  benefits  In  the  potential  u.se 
of  coal  in  much  Kreater  quantltle.'^  tluin 
presently  prevail  I  know  that  these  ef- 
forts have  been  recognized,  but  I  regret 
that  It  has  taken  an  energy  crisis  to 
really  bring  the  potential  of  coal  to  cen- 
ter stage.  However,  we  need  to  continue 
to  move  ahead — to  move  on  and  solve 
this  problem,  and  for  that  rea.son  I  would 
like  to  make  the  following  statement,  I 
think  It  will  help  us  see  the  proper  way  to 
move  on. 

First  I  will  discuss  a  general  energy 
policy.  After  setting  the  stage  with  that 
discussion,  I  will  point  out  how  national 
energy  needs  can  be  and  must  be  met  by 
the  utilization  of  coal. 

*K    ADCQUATK    NATIONAI,    ENXRCT    DrVILOP- 
MtNT    PBOOaAlI 

The  nature  and  magnitude  of  our 
countr>''s  energy  shortage  Ls  coming  into 
sharp  focus.  We  shall,  for  the  long  term, 
have  substantially  higher  real  costs  for 
energy  than  In  our  historic  national  ex- 
perience. Higher  real  costs  are  unavoid- 
able. We  are  threatened  with  national 
dependence,  for  energy,  on  tjne  political 
vagaries  of  a  bloc  of  foreign  nations. 
This  dependence  Is  entirely  avoidable. 
The  choice  is  ours,  and  ou-s  the  derision 
as  to  the  adequacy  or  fsilure  of  our 
IntUatlve. 

Many  things  have  contributed  to  the 
present  crisis.  These  Include,  on  the  de- 
mand side,  a  U.S.  consumption  of  energy- 
rising  steadily  for  more  than  a  derade 
at  an  armual  average  rate  we!!  above  4 
percent  per  annum,  while  our  accredited 
government  experts  persLsted  In  forei  a'^t- 
Ing  that  this  growth  would  fall  toward 
3  percent  So  in  a  decide  the  national 
energy  requirements  came  to  be  greatly 
higher  than  had  been  foreseen  On  the 
supply  side,  there  wa.s  a  leveling  off  of 
domestic  production  of  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas,  a  reduced  usage  of  coal,  and  a 
very  disappointlrig  rate  of  completion  of 
nuclear  plants  Die  Federal  0<3vemment 
moved  aliead  very  slowly  In  offshore  leas- 
ing for  oU  and  gas  explorations.  The  Gov- 


ernment hardly  moved  at  all  In  for- 
warding the  development  of  substitute 
oils  and  gases,  oils  and  gases  which  can 
be  derived  from  our  abundant  coal  and 
shale  deposits. 

The  extent  of  our  shortfall  in  domes- 
tic energy  resources  Is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  since  1970  our  import  volume 
of  petroleum  has  almost  doubled  and, 
Just  prior  to  the  outbrejJc  of  hostilities 
m  the  Mldde  East  last  October,  Imports 
represented  35  percent  of  U.S.  petroleum 
supplies — nearly  half  of  which  origi- 
nated in  Arab  nations. 

In  short,  through  lack  of  foresight 
and  a  chronic  unwillingness  to  face  un- 
pleasant facts,  we  permitted  our  vital 
national  interests  to  be  held  hostage  by 
a  concert  of  foreign  powers  dedicated 
to  the  attainment  of  their  Individual  and 
collective  goals,  regardless  of  any  cost 
to  our  country  and  Its  allies. 

Now.  like  the  grasshopper  in  the  fable 
which  Indulged  Its  short-term  pleasures 
at  the  expense  of  Its  long-range  neces- 
sities, we  face  Ill-heated  homes,  hos- 
pitals and  schools,  rising  vmemployment 
and  the  grim  prospect  of  economic  reces- 
■;ion  and  threatened  Impairment  of  our 
capabilities  for  leadership  In  the  free 
world 

The  cost  of  reversing  this  Intolerable 
trend  will  be  Immense.  But  as  a  Nation, 
we  must  bear  it  In  God's  providence,  we 
are  blessed  with  a  great  and  relatively 
untapped  resource  potential.  It  is  our 
most  urgent  duty  to  develop  It  for  the 
good  of  all  our  people 

As  a  first  approach,  we  must  form  a 
realistic  conception  of  the  size  of  the 
task.  Responsible  estimates  Indicate  the 
need  for  an  Investment  between  1970 
and  1985  of  probably  as  much  as  $500 
billion  to  bnng  the  level  of  our  energy 
supplies  to  an  acceptablt  level  of  self- 
sufficiency  That  is  more  than  the  na- 
tional debt  And  to  carry  out  a  project  of 
such  enormous  magnitude  will  require 
a  national  effort  on  an  imprecedented 
scale. 

It  is  tempting,  of  course,  to  assume 
that  the  job  can  be  done  by  the  private 
sector.  The  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, with  lUs  marvelous  technological 
capabilities  and  a.s.soclated  financial  ir.- 
stltutlons.  Ls  thus  a.ssumed  to  need  little 
but  token  assistance  or  some  shared  re- 
search money  from  the  pubbc  treasury 
ThLs  indeed  .seems  to  be  the  fundamental 
assumption  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
which  has  so  far  set  a  goal  of  national 
energy  self-sufflciency  In  ten  years,  re- 
lying mainly  on  the  resources  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  on  a  pathetically  small 
and  tmlmaglnatlve  Federal  program  to 
stimulate  and  ,=^trengthen  the  private 
effort,  while  devoting  its  major  attention 
U)  devising  means  for  administering 
scarcity  as  we  queue  up  to  receive  our 
quotas  of  gasoline  and  heating  oil. 

The  period  of  austerity  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  and  normal  rates  of 
growth  restored  through  a  marshaling  of 
all  our  resources  to  achieve  a  level  of 
domestic  energy  availability  which  wUl 
sustain  our  economic  aspirations. 

For  that  pu.TXJse.  business  as  usual 
With  rehance  on  free  market  forces  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  conditions  of  to- 
day's world    The  risks  involved  far  ex- 


ceed the  resources  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  Private  firms  cannot  be 
expected  to  withstand  the  economic  wju*- 
fare  of  a  concert  of  nation  states  Fur- 
ther, the  Arab  nations  enjoy  the  enor- 
mous advantages  of  vast  petroleum  re- 
sources acquired  at  little  cost  to  them 
and  with  only  Insignificant  coets  of  pro- 
duction. By  contrast,  we  face  the  certain 
prospect  of  unknown  costs  to  produce 
conventional  supplies  from  new  .sources 
and  to  develop  costly  sources  of  substi- 
tute feedstocks  and  fuels.  Finally,  the 
Arab  States,  having  complete  control  of 
output,  can  regulate  the  flow  so  as  to 
flood  world  marketjs  or  starve  them  as 
may  suit  their  advantage. 

To  speak  of  free  and  open  competition 
and  free  market  forces  under  these  con- 
ditions is  to  mock  the  fundamental  as- 
simiptions  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— a  system  of  many  buyers  and  sellers 
seeking  to  maximize  profit,  with  no  one 
supplier  or  group  holding  dominant  mar- 
ket power.  Our  American  producers  win 
need.  In  these  next  years,  to  supplv  roal 
while  engaging  m  all  the  costly  expendi- 
tures of  preserving,  restoring,  and  even 
Improving  the  coal -bearing  envlrOTiment. 
They  will  need  to  search  for  oil  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  deep  Pacific,  where  oil 
has  never  hitherto  been  found  Thtx  will 
need  to  convert  the  hard  rock  of  shale 
into  oil  and  solid  coa:  into  flowing  oils 
and  gas.  All  these  efforts  will  require  vast 
Investment  and  some  years  of  time.  No 
rational  producer  will  undertake  these 
efTorts  if  he  .sees  down  the  years  an  en- 
ergy market  .so  structured  that  expensive 
U  S  energy  materials  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  oils  produced  ;n  the  Middle 
East  at  a  cost  m  the  range  of  20  cents 
r»  barrel. 

Given  the  hard  ar,d  inescapable  facts 
of  the  world  econcKnic  ,situauon,  we  must 
therefore  accept  the  ;.Iain  necessity  of 
adopting  an  assured  market  pohcy  for 
.'ostenng  the  development  of  our  energy 
resources  ThLs  means,  for  example,  that 
investors  in  a  coal  liquefaction  or  shale 
oil  production  project  approved  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  ag-ency  would  be 
given  the  protection  of  a  contract  with 
that  agency  guaranteeing  to  purchase 
the  output  of  the  plant,  at  &n  adequate 
minimum  pnce.  to  the  extent  that  alter- 
native outlets  were  not  available  at  high- 
er prices  Thus,  the  Government  would 
guarantee  the  economic  viability  of  the 
enterprise  ag&inst  loss  of  markets 

It  is  this  abnormal  risk  .Tsulting  from 
Arab  dominance  m  oil  resources,  that 
must  be  taken  If  free  enterprise  is  to 
perform  its  proper  function  m  the  devel- 
opment of  our  domestic  energy  resources 
If  this  risk  is  assimied  cootractuaiiy.  we 
■*Tii  have  takai  a  major  forward  step  m 
the  long-range  soluuon  of  our  energy 
problem,  I  am  preparing  more  legislation 
to  that  end  and  wUl  seek  to  have  hear- 
ings held  early  in  the  next  session. 

It  IS  gratifying  m  this  connecuoc  to 
note  that  the  Nixon  administration,  m 
the  context  of  its  recommended  "wind- 
fail  profits"  tax  on  crude  oil,  has  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  a  pnce  gtiarantr 
on  output  of  energv-  projects  approved  by 
the  authority  created  to  administw 
whatever  program  might  be  established 
for  appiicauon  of  proceeds  of  the  special 
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tax.  Such  a  price  giiaranty  arran«emect. 
however,  can  be  effective  only  If  It  U 
funded  and  admlnlatered  on  a  scale  ade- 
quate to  national  need.  Halfway  meas- 
ures dependent  on  limited  sources  of 
funds  will  result  In  frustration  and 
disillusionment. 

The  legislation  which  I  shall  propose 
will  also  deal  with  such  closely  related 
matters  as  a  lending  program  for  domes- 
tic energy  resource  development  projects 
involving  loans  up  to  90  percent  of  proj- 
ect costs,  repayable  out  of  income  real- 
ized from  the  project.  It  will  further 
propose  a  basic  revision  in  Federal  leas- 
ing policy  to  eliminate  the  deterrent  of 
cash  bonuses  and  the  substitution  of 
competitive  financial  undertakings  of 
exploration  and  development  work,  with 
royalties  payable  out  of  production. 

I  have  previously  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  facilitate,  through  appropriate 
Federal  assistance,  the  utilization  of  our 
abundant  coal  reserves  for  production  of 
pipeline  quality  gas  and  hydrocarbon  liq- 
uids, as  substitutes  for  natural  gas  and 
conventional  petroleum  products.  Thi'^. 
suitably  expanded  to  cover  other  types 
of  energy  research  and  development, 
combined  with  the  assiired  market  legis- 
lation which  I  am  preparing,  wUl.  I  hope, 
define  a  workable  federsd  program  and 
policy  for  dealing  realistically  with  our 
most  pressing  national  concern.  That 
concern  will,  of  course,  continue  to  have 
my  most  urgent  attention.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  administration  will  soon 
display  the  requisite  sense  of  urgency. 

NATIONAL  ENrXCT  NEKDS  CAN  BX  AND  KT7ST  BS 
MXT  BT  TH«  UTILIZATION  Or  COAL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  great  concern  that 
the  administration  Is  approaching  the 
energy  crisis  much  too  timidly.  Moet  dan- 
gerous, speculation  changes  from  day 
to  day  as  to  the  future  availability  of 
Mideast  oil. 

I  have  great  concern  that  regardless  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Mideast  crisis,  our 
country  will  be  faced  with  crisis  after 
crisis  dependent  upon  the  changing  pol- 
icies of  foreign  governments  if  we  con- 
tinue to  rely  upon  energy  sources  beyond 
what  is  available  in  our  country. 

As  a  result  of  industry  and  power 
companies  turning  more  and  more  to 
the  use  of  oil,  it  had  been  predicted  that 
by  1985,  unless  this  trend  was  altered. 
46  percent  of  all  energ\'  resources  used 
to  run  industry  will  be  oil  products.  This 
would  have  brought  about  ever  increas- 
ing dependence  on  imported  crude  oil. 
subjecting  our  Nation  to  the  possibility 
of  recurring  energy  crises  precipitated 
by  the  changing  policies  and  objectives 
of  foreign  countries. 

To  place  ourselves  in  this  position  Ls 
sheer  folly  when  the  United  States  has 
over  one-half  of  the  world's  known  coal 
resources — one  and  one-half  trillion  tons 
of  recoverable  coal.  Taking  into  account 
a  greatly  expanded  rate  of  usage,  these 
reserves  would  last  more  than  500  years. 

An  essential  element  of  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  Is  the  Implementation  of  a 
program  to  bring  about  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  energy  self-sufficiency. 

For  this  reason,  the  administration's 
proposals  and  the  legislation  which  we 
have  cleared  through  the  Congress,  help- 
ful as  they  may  be,  at  this  time  fall  far 


short  of  taking  the  steps  that  I  believe 
to  be  urgently  needed. 

In  reality  the  energy  problem  has  been 
staring  us  In  the  face  for  more  than  20 
years.  The  current  crisis  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  our  not  having  faced  up  to  the 
problem  with  the  obvious  solutions  at 
liand. 

On  April  16,  1953,  more  than  20  years 
ago.  I  made  a  speech  on  this  floor  in 
which  I  said: 

By  107&.  It  IB  pr«dlct«<l.  our  daUy  ne«<ls 
for  liquid  fu«U  may  t>«  aever^l  umea  greater 
than  OUT  domesilc  production  from  p>«tro- 
leum.  If  w«  were  to  b«  confronted  with  an- 
other all  out  war.  avaUable  supplies  of  liquid 
fuels  would  tmmedlatel7  present  an  acute 
problem.  A  growing  dependence  upon  for- 
eign sources  of  oU  would  Increase  our  vul- 
nerability and  Impair  our  security.  It  la. 
therefore,  imperatively  neoeasary  for  ub  to 
push  ahead,  steadfastly  and  without  Inter- 
ruption, with  programa  for  the  development 
of  alternative  sources  of  Uquld  fuel  based 
upon  domestic  energy  resources,  including 
our  abundant  suppllee  of  oo«l.  .  .  . 

If  we  are  serious  about  energy  self- 
sufficiency  the  know-how  is  at  hand 
and  the  steps  to  achieve  energy  self- 
sufficiency  are  clear. 

First,  we  must  initiate  government- 
supported  demonstration  coal  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction  plants  on  a  scale  to 
immediately  introduce  into  the  energy 
market  gas  for  industrial  and  home  heat- 
ing use  and  liquid  fuel  for  the  Nation's 
oil  and  gasoline  needs. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  Introduced 
HR.  11887  which  would  establish  and 
fund  a  national  program  lor  research, 
commercial  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  co€d  gasification  and  coal  lique- 
faction. 

In  effect,  we  would  be  undertaking 
what  the  Germans  did  In  the  closing 
months  of  World  War  n  when  they  were 
shut  off  from  their  access  to  petroleum. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  began 
a  research  program  to  produce  cheap, 
clean  fuel  from  coal,  using  the  techniques 
captured  from  the  Germans.  A  pilot  plant 
in  Missouri  was  so  successful  that  by  1953 
it  was  producing  gasoline  from  coal  at  a 
price  only  2  cents  a  gallon  higher  than 
gasoline  made  from  petroleum.  Suddenly, 
over  my  strong  protest,  the  administra- 
tion closed  down  the  plant.  Had  that 
work  been  allowed  to  continue,  the 
spectre  of  gasoline  rationing  in  this 
country  would  not  now  be  confronting  us. 

I  also  beheve  that  the  severity  of  the 
problem  confronting  us  requires  expand- 
ed authority  In  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
to  undertake  a  broad  range  of  activities 
to  foster  the  production  and  utilization  of 
coal  as  a  major  source  of  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  our  Nation.  In  this  regard, 
I  am  preparing  additional  legislation  to 
Increase  the  production,  transportation 
and  conversion  of  coal  as  a  source  of 
energy  by  giving  the  energy  office  broad 
powers  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Second,  it  is  essential  that  railroad 
cars  and  rolling  stock  be  adequate  to  the 
task  of  transporting  the  increased  vol- 
umes of  coal  which  a  self-sufficiency 
energy  policy  will  require.  That  this 
shortage  is  very  real  is  manifested  by 
the  passage  In  the  Senate  of  S  1149,  deal- 
ing with  the  railroad  freight  car  short- 
age,  and  the  provisions  of  title  V  of 


S.  2767.  providing  for  a  major  rail  rolling 
stock  program  with  guaranteed  loans  au- 
thorized up  to  $2  blUlon. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  >  Mr  Pickh  i  .  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  'Mr  An- 
drews', and  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  (Mr.  McCormacx) 
for  their  colloquy  on  October  2.  1973.  in 
which  they  discussed  the  freight  car 
shortage  problem 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  suc- 
cinctly put  It  when  he  said: 

The  problem,  simply  stated,  ts  that  rail 
shippers  are  unable  to  obtain  the  rolling 
stock  they  desperately  need,  when  they  need 
It.  It  la  affecting  grain  producer*,  orcheirdlsts. 
potato  growers,  coal  mining  corporations,  and 
the  forest  products  industry.  Last,  but  cer- 
tainly not  least.  It  Is  directly  affecting  the 
consumer  In  Increased  costs  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetablee.  fuel,  and  housing,  and  in 
many  similar  unfortunate  ways. 

Finally,  we  must  take  very  forceful 
action  to  encourage  and  provide  appro- 
priate Incentives  for  the  conversion  of 
oil -burning  industrial,  commercial  op- 
erations to  coal-bumlng  operations,  in- 
tensifying at  the  same  time  our  research 
on  reduction  of  pollutants  from  the  use 
of  this  fossil  fuel.  In  this  regard.  I  sim 
hopeful  that  the  authorities  being  given 
the  adminLstration  In  the  bill  approved 
on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2589,  the  emergency  energy  legisla- 
tion, are  adequate  to  accomplish  a  max- 
imum possible  conversion  to  coal. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
aimounce  that  the  names  of  all  Mem- 
bers who  voted  by  means  of  electronic 
device  will  be  included  In  the  list  of 
those  voting  on  this  motion  so  that  the 
Record  wUl  clearly  reflect  the  names  of 
all  Members  who  have  voted  on  this 
matter. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROI1.ED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  the  House, 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  .ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  ANi:>  APPOINT 
COMMTISSIONS.  BOARDS.  AND 
COMMITTEES.  NOTV^'ITHSTAND- 
ING  .ADJOLTINMENT 

Mr  O'NEHX.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmou.''  ron.'^ent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  1st  ses.slon 
of  the  93d  Conpress,  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  resignations,  and  to 
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appoint  commissions,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORTS  FU.ED  WITH  THK  CLERK 
FOLLOWING  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT BY  COMMITTEES  MAY  BE 
PRINTED  BY  i'HE  CLERK  AS  RE- 
PORTS OF  THE   93D  CONGRESS 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanlmoas  consent  that  reports  filed 
with  the  Clerk  following  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment bv  ct^mmiitees  authorized  jy 
the  Hoa'^e  to  conduct  Investigations  may 
be  printed  by  the  Clerk  as  reports  of  the 
93d  Congress 

The  SPE.'\KER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  requ&st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


PER^^SSION  FOR  ALL  MEMBERS  TO 
INSERT  REMARKS  IN  -EXTEN- 
SIONS OF  RKMARKS"  SECTION  OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  shall  have  the  privilege,  until 
the  last  edition  authorized  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  Is  published,  to 
extend  and  revise  their  own  remarks  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  more  than 
one  subject,  if  they  so  desire,  and  may 
also  Include  therein  such  short  quota- 
tions as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  explain  or 
complete  such  Extensions  of  Remarks; 
But  thi-s  order  shall  not  apply  to  any 
subject  matter  which  may  have  occurred, 
or  to  any  speech  delivered  subsequent  to 
the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  SPE.^KER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CHAIRMEN  AND 
RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBERS 
OF  COMMITTEES  .AND  SUBCOM- 
MITTEES TO  EXTEND  REM.ARKS 
AND  LNCLUDE  SUMMARIES 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  chairmen  of 
all  the  .'Standing  committees  and  the  sub- 
committees of  the  House  may  extend 
their  remarks  up  to  and  including  the 
publication  of  the  la.st  Record  and  to 
Include  a  summarj-  of  the  work  of  their 
commlttee.s:  al.so  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  such  standing  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  may  have  the  same 
permission  to  ext-end  their  remark.s  and 
to  include  a  summarj',  if  they  desire, 
from  their  point  of  view,  separately  from 
that  of  the  chairman 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachusetts'' 

There  was  no  obiectlon. 


PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITY  REPORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  printing  of  committee  activity 


reports  for  the  session  I  wish  to  remind 
the  chairmen  of  all  committees  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  ruled 
that  tlie  printing  of  such  reports  both  as 
committee  prints  and  m  the  Recor.o  is 
dupUcatlon  the  cost  of  which  cannot  be 
justified. 

It  IS  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  wheilier  they  wish  these  re- 
port.s  printed  si.';  committee  prints  or  in 
the  Recorl  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
'..hem  b<uh  ways. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
uhe  reque.'.t  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
-sachusett^',^ 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  apparently  It  appears 
that  it  is  the  intention  to  proceed  with 
sine  die  adjournment,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ju.st  cannot  leave  this  legis- 
lation in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  at  the 
present  time:  we  have  not  concluded  the 
issue,  and  I  would  like  to  have  some  as- 
surance that  we  are  going  to  go  ahead 
with  this  legislation  to  see  it  through  to 
a  conclu.-=ion  in  some  form  c.r  another 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  speaking  correctly,  because  I 
have  every  intention  of  offering  a  sine 
die  adjournment  resolution.  But  before 
I  offered  it  I  was  going  to  ask  for  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  3  min- 
utes in  order  to  explain  the  resolution, 
and  what  is  in  it 

Mr.  VANTK  I  hope  that  the  leadership 
might  consider  keeping  the  House  In  ses- 
sion in  some  way  so  that  we  can  proceed 
to  the  conclusion  of  tins  legislation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  will  explain  the  res- 
olution to  thf  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mass  ac  h  u.^  e  tts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY.   J.ANUARY  23,   1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmoiLs  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesdav 
rule  on  Wednesday,  January  23,  1974,  be 
dispensed  with 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATRHE  PROGRAM  FOR  UT^FK 
OF  JANUARY  21.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  normally 
at  this  time  the  minority  leader  would 
.vk  me  if  I  would  discuss  with  him  the 
program  for  the  week  that  we  come  back. 
Normally  the  week  that  we  would  come 
back.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  January  21 
1974. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  the  question.  Are  we  coming 
back  on  January  21? 


Mr  O'NEILL  Under  the  resolution 
that  we  have  passed  earher,  we  have  set 
the  date  that  we  would  come  back  a^' 
Januarj-  21.  .As  the  gentleman  u  aware. 
in  the  resolution  the  right  is  given  to  the 
Speaker  and  the  Pre&ident  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  to  call  us  back,  and  it 
gives  the  right  to  the  majonty  leader  of 
the  House  and  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  to  call  the  Membe.-s  back.  It 
also  gives  the  mmonty  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senat*  the  right  to  do  likewise. 

Mr  Speaker,  ui  the  event  that  the  sine 
die  resolution  is  agreed  to.  tuid  if  the 
House  IS  not  called  back,  and  if  we  come 
back  on  January  21,  1974.  the  following 
schedule  would  be  followed: 

For  Monday:  The  Consent  Calendar 
and  the  following  five  suspensions: 

H.R.  10957.  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Amendments. 

H.R  11385.  Health  Services  Research 
Health  Statistics,  and  Medical  Libraries 
Act, 

HR,  11386,  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syn- 
drome Act, 

H.R.  11387.  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  .Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments, 

H.R.  9726,  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

For  Tuesday:  The  Private  Calendar, 
and  the  following  seven  suspensions : 

H.R.  5975,  Convention  on  High  Seas 
Intervention, 

H.R.  10309,  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel 
Standards. 

H  R.  6120,  Manatra  II  training  ship, 

H.R.  115  or  H.R.  6396,  anadromous 
fish. 

H.R.  2286  or  H.R.  11541,  wildlife  ref- 
uges right-of-way. 

H.R.  75  or  H.R.  7,  game  management 
on  public  lands. 

H.R  228.3  or  H.R.  11809,  straight  base- 
lines for  measuring  fi'^heries  zone. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H.R.  2.  Pension  Reform  Act,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted. 

H.R.  11221.  deposit  Insurance,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

HR.  11354.  International  Development 
Association,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
pranted. 

H  R.  11666,  Asian  Development  Bank, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  Ume,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later 

May  I  say  to  the  House  that  I  Intend 
to  offer  this  resolution  which  I  imder- 
stand  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  have  any  knowledge  at  this 
time  as  to  whether  the  Senate  is  meeting 
tomorrow  mommg  at  9  o'clock  or  meet- 
ing Monday  at  11  o'clock  We  hear  all 
types  of  rumors.  I  have  talked  to  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  as  far 
as  I  understand  the  Senate  is  still  in 
recess  and  readj'  to  act.  The  situation 
now  is  that — in  the  last  3  or  4  da.vs — is 
that  we  have  been  considering  this  en- 
ergy legislation.  Today  we  have  had 
three  votes  on  the  ene.'-gy  bill  conference 
report  that  was  tacked  onto  an  Interior 
blD.  And  we  have  failed  to  adopt  any- 
thing. Apparently  we  are  in  a  stalemate. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  break  the 
logjam,  but  we  have  voted  three  times  on 
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a  bill  the  Senate  has  sent  over  here.  I 
want  the  Members  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  conference  report  that  is  still 
pending  \r.  the  Senau? 

I  do  not  thir^  mat  there  is  any  onus 
on  us  *:.Aus.  ♦'ver.  I  believe  we  have 
a^ted  IT.  »  K<1  U^ih  to  do  our  part,  and  we 
;iave  votetl  according  to  our  philosophies 
is  we  have  s^^en  fit  for  the  people  we 
"epreserit 

The  resoluuon,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  allows  the  Speaker  and  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  to  call  the  House  back. 
It  allows  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  to  recall  the  Members.  There  are 
those  who  have  asked  me  if  this  is  suiopt- 
ed  when  will  I  call  the  Members  back  or 
will  I  talk  to  the  leader  of  the  Senate?  I 
do  not  think  now  is  any  time  for  me  to 
make  a  decision  of  that  type  or  for  the 
majority  leader  or  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  to  make  such  a  decision.  We  are 
tired,  we  have  been  here  for  a  long  time. 
If  we  were  to  make  such  a  decision  now 
and  I  were  to  say  we  were  to  come  back 
a  day  after  Christmas  or  a  day  after 
New  Year's,  then  the  Members  would  say. 
"Why  do  we  get  called  back?  Why  do  we 
make  decisions  in  the  late  hours  of  the 
night?  " 

The  Members  may  be  sure  If  there  Is 
an  emergency  I  will  be  calling  the  Mem- 
bers back.  I  guarantee  that  to  the  Mem- 
bers. Of  course,  that  Is  after  I  talk  with 
the  Speaker  and  the  leadership  on  both 
sides. 

Mr  JAMES  V.  STAJOXDN  Mr.  Speak- 
er^  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
-Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  point  out  to  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  one 
bill  that  was  acted  on  by  this  body  to- 
night could  go  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  be  reported  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  be  acted  upon  by  this  body,  and  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  leadership 
and  the  Members  of  this  House  to  take 
every  step  possible  to  insure  that  this  bill 
is  enacted 

Mr.  O'NEILL  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  wish  I  had  the  knowledge  he  has 
about  the  way  the  House  operates.  If  the 
gentleman  knew  the  work  that  woixld 
have  to  be  done  to  get  this  bill  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  he  would  realize  how 
dlfUcult  that  would  be.  For  Instance,  the 
White  House  called  me  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  aisklng  me  to  assist  them  in 
getting  the  bill  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  assumed  the  Whit«  House  wanted 
this  leslslatton.  but  I  can  see  now  that 
they  are  really  opposing  legislation  of 
this  type  They  are  happy  with  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  killed 

Let  me  say  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  gentleman,  but  it  is  not  quite  as 
easy  as  he  thinks  it  is  to  get  a  matter  such 
as  this  out  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr  JAMES  V  ST.ANTON  I  might 
concur  with  the  majority  leader,  but  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  demonstrated  to 
the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Ui.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker  I  --an  as- 
sure the  majority  leader  ar.d  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  White  House 
does  want  the  legislation  and  the  right 
kind  of  legislation  which  will  Insure  that 
we  will  get  more  energy  and  not  less 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
with  the  gentleman  about  the  merits  of 
the  bUl  It  Is  my  beUef  the  White  House 
wants  to  run  the  country  like  a  mon- 
archy. 


PROVIDING   FOR  SINE  DEE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  fH.  Con. 
Res.  411)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

H.  Con.  Rks    411 

Resolved  by  the  Houje  of  Representatirea 
{the  Senate  coiK^rrmfft.  Th«t  when  the  two 
Houjee  adjourn  on  Saturday,  December  32, 
1973,  threy  shall  stand  adjoxiraed  sine  die  or 
until  12:00  noon  on  the  second  day  after 
their  respective  Members  are  notified  to  re- 
aasemble  In  accordanoe  with  Section  2  of  this 
resolution,  whichever  event  first  occurs 

S»c.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative* and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  shAll  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  8en*te.  respectively,  to  re- 
assemble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the 
public  UitePBrt  shall  warrant  tt,  or  when- 
ever the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen*t«  and 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House,  acting 
JolnUy.  or  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Hotise.  act- 
ing jolnUy.  file  a  written  request  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  that  the  Congress  reaoaemble  for 
the  consideration  of  leglsljitlon. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  JAMES  V  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  74.  nays  171,  not  voting  187, 
as  follows : 
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Abdnor 
Annunzlo 
Badlllo 
Bowen 
BroyhUl.NC 
BroyhUl.  Va 
Burleaoa.  Tex. 
Casey.  Tex. 
CeCeTbtrg 
Clawson.  Del 
Conable 
Conlan 
Daniel    Oan 
Daniel.  Etobert 

W  .  Jr 
OavU.  Oa. 
Dellums 
Denn'.f 
Dlnsell 
Dom 
Eckhardt 
Brmns.  Ooio 
FUher 
Oray 
HanJey 
Haosen.  Idaho 


Hicks 

Ho«an 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  T«nn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmelcr 

Ketchum 

L>on(.  L*. 

McClory 

UcCormack 

UcTaU 

McKay 

itabon 

Me  teal  r« 

Mil  ford 

Mink 

Montgomery 

CNeUl 

Pickle 

PUa 


Preyer 

Price,  ni 

EUwdes 

BobLnson,  Va. 

Rose 

Sandman 

Shuster 

SUck 

Steel  man 

Stratton 

Symms 

Tleman 

Treen 

iniman 

Wacgonner 

Waldle 

Whitten 

WUson. 

Cbarlas.  Tex. 
Wyatt 

Toung,  Alaska 
Toun«.  P!a. 
Toun«.  Qa 
Toung,  80. 


Adams 

Alexander 

Andraws.  N.C. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blester 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Biadeir.aii 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brink!  ey 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carter 
Chap  pell 
Clark 
C.ausen. 
Don  H. 
Cohen 
Conte 
Coughltn 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Davis.  a.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
dela  Oarea 
Oenboim 
Derwin«kl 
Drtnan 
Duncan 
Brlenbom 
Each 
Ptndlay 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenssl 
Oaydoa 
Otalmo 
auman 


NATS— 171 
Olnn 
Oonzalea 
Ooodllng 
Green.  P%. 
CKide 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanrahan 

H-  k  -r   Ma.s.s 

.'ir:..;e.-»cr. 

Hoiineid 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Budnut 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kaaea 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Litton 

Long  Md 

McCloakey 

McOoUlster 

McDade 

McKlnney 

Mallar; 


Marazltl 

Mathlas.  Calif 

MaihU.  Oa. 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mezvlnsky 

MUier 

Mlnlah 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Moaher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Obey 
O'Hara 


OWSBS 

ParrU 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pet  Us 

Powell.  Ohio 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangal 

RfE-jia 

iif  ,l.s« 

!i:i:a:dO 

K.  trf-rts 

H.  h:.,on.  N.Y. 

!i'    :.no 

R.  .f 

liotten 

Roonsy.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rouah 

Roy 

Buth 

St  Oermaln 

Sarbanea 

Satterflald 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Skublta 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J  WlUlam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stetger,  Wl«. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C 
Thompson.  NJ. 
Thomson.  Wis, 
Thone 
Thornton 
Ddall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
W  ampler 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Wlnn 
Wylle 
Tatron 
Toung,  ni. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
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Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak 
Arenda 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
BafalU 
Baker 
Bell 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brooks 
BroomfleJd 
Brotzman 
Burgcner 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Chamberlain 
Chtsholm 
Clancy 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tax. 
Oonyers 
Corman 


Cotter 
Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Daniel  son 
Delaney 
Dell  en  back 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  Calif 
SUberg 
Eshleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Faacell 
Fish 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oettys 
Olbbons 
Oold  water 
Orasso 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Orlfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Haley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
HarrlngtoD 


Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«l)ert 

Heinz 

HUlU 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarmsn 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

KeaUng 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

MalUlard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

V: -hrl 

M  .  »    Ark. 

M  '■  •na;i.  Ohio 
MiicheU.  Md. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Moil 

Murphy,  ni 
Murphy.  N.T. 
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.Ned£l 

Ruppe 

To  well.  Nev. 

Nelsen 

Ryan 

Van  Deerim 

Nichols 

Sarasln 

Veysey 

.NU 

Scherle 

Vlgonto 

( (  Brlen 

Schneebe.. 

Walsh 

Passman 

Sebellus 

Ware 

pMirr.an 

Shipley 

White 

Peyser 

Shoup 

Whltehurst 

Poage 

Sh  river 

Wiggins 

Podell 

SJkes 

wrvtams 

Price,  Tex. 

Slsk 

W..SOI.    !j.:-b 

QuUlen 

Smith,  Iowa 

WUson, 

Rallsback 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Rarlck 

Snyder 

Calif 

ri6CS 

Staik 

Wolff 

Reld 

Steed 

Wright 

Rlegle 

Stelger.  ArU. 

Wydler 

Roncalio   Wyo 

Stephens 

Wyman 

Roncailo,  NY. 

Stubblefield 

Yatee 

Rooney,  NY. 

Sullivan 

Zion 

Rostenkow&kl 

Talcotl 

Zwach 

Rousselot 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Roybal 

Teague.  Calif 

Runnels 

Teague,  Tex 

So    the 

concurrent 

resolution    v 

_  was 

rejected. 

Messrs  BARRrrr  Boland.  and  Bauman 
changed  their  vole  from   "yea"  to    nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  tmnounced 
as  above  recorded 


RECONSIDER.^TION    OF    WTIH    AND 
SCENIC   RrV'ERS   BIIX 

(Mr.  TA"irLOR  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  Riven  permi-sslon  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  ■ 

Mr.  TAYLOR  ol  .Nortti  Carolina  M.r 
Speaker.  tonight  we  not  only  failed  U-. 
pass  a  bill,  but  we  also  killed  a  bill  which 
we  had  already  passed.  The  wild  and 
scenic  nvers  bill  \».as  a  good  bill  when  we 
passed  It  on  December  3  and  It  was  a 
good  bill  mull  the  Senate  started  pouring 
oil  on  the  wat«^  Now  it  is  on  tlie  table 
as  an  Innocent  victim.  There  are  impel- 
ling reason.';  wlij-  this  bill  should  be  en- 
acted yuickJy  so  I  will  bnng  It  back,  be- 
fore the  House  In  early  January  and  1 
ask  the  rooperalion  ol  the  Members  m 
getting  it  reenat  ted 

Mr.  O  NKILL.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  will  appreciate  It  :'. 
the  gentleman  will  bring  it  up  todaj-  a* 
noon  so  we  will  have  soiiie  busine.s.^ 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Caroliiia  M: 
Speaker.  I  wU:  ^tate  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massac h use tt-s  ue  will  be  glad  to 
bring  it  up  just  r.«!  quickly  as  ;>o,s.<;ible 
whenever  the  ParUainentar.aji  ran  ttMl 
US  a  quick  way  t-o  get  It  up  I  am  fearful 
we  will  have  to  go  through  the  committee 
process  again 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   12  O'CLOCK 
NOON   TODAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
Joum.s  t<Klay  It  adjourn  to  .meet  at  12 
o'clock   noon  today,   Dt^cember  22.   1973 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  U, 
the  reque.-=t  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


NORTHEAST  R.MLRO.'VD 
ASSIST  A. N'CE  BELL 

'Mr.   BOL.^ND  a.sked   and    wa.s   given 
permission  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  th:'- 
C'XIX 373«— Par'   33 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  the  Northeast 
railroad  assistance  bill. 

I  have  spoken  In  support  of  this  bill  on 
many  previous  occasions  I  feel  that  it 
contains  the  far  ranging  and  comprehen- 
sive approach — adequately  funded — that 
the  Northeast  rail  situation  demands 
Tlie  seven  bankrupt  lines — the  remain- 
ing .solvent  railroad.-:  a.^  well — must  once 
agam  become  a  viable  and  efflaent  net- 
work. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  importance  of  a  re- 
juvenated rail  system  in  this  country  is 
highlighted  only  too  well  by  the  most 
current  statLstics  on  our  national  energy 
shortages  Rail  traffic  us  fuel  efficient 
and.  of  growtng  importance  to  eLU  of  us 
dally,  will  soon  be  cheaper  and  more  re- 
liable than  other  forms  of  transportation 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  this  countrj- 
can  finally  wean  ILself  from  its  slavish 
dependence  upon  the  autcwnobile  Rail 
commuter  and  long-distance  traffic — 
along  with  rail  freight — could  be.  almost 
has  to  be,  one  of  the  mechanisms  that 
can  accomplish  such  a  tremendous  shift 
in  our  national  habits. 

We  have  learned  at  various  points  in 
our  history  as  a  nation  that  we  have  been 
great  squanderers  of  the  abundant  na- 
tural re-sources  with  which  the  United 
States  has  been  endowed.  The  major  ef- 
fort at  energy  con.servation  and  allocation 
upon  which  we  are  now  embarked  will. 
I  hope  have  happy  effects  similar  in 
nature  lo  those  that  national  forestry 
cou.servauon  programs  under  Theodore 
Roosevelt  enjoyed  during  an  earher  age 
Railroads,  If  they  can  once  again  re- 
Kain  a  position  of  eminence  amcmg 
pas.senger  and  freight  carriers,  will  be 
able  to  offer  signiflcAnt  contribution.s  to 
energy  savings 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts are  already  hard  hit  by  energy- 
shortfalls  and  the  scarcity  of  petroleum 
and  other  essential  materials  For  them., 
the  "enerirN'  crisis"  is  not  just  an  tnter- 
pstlng  Item  In  tiie  headlines,  it  is  here 
It  is  now  Factories  and  businesses  In  my 
district  are  no  longer  threatening  to  dose 
down.  Some  are  shut  down.  More  will  un- 
doubtedly follow  despite  our  best  efforts 

My  constituents,  like  everyone  dae  in 
this  country,  were  unprepared  for  thi.s 
crisis  that  has  hit  our  country.  All  they 
ask  is  that  they  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
jobs  and  live  a  reasonable  life.  Elnergy 
conservation  measures  will  help  them 
Energj'  research  and  development  may 
help  their  children.  Improved  rail  service 
for  freight  and  passengers  will  help  bring 
security  for  businesses  and  jobs  m  tlie 
-Vortheast  that  we  desperately  need  Pur- 
thennore,  the  Impact  of  better  railroads 
cAn  come  within  a  reasonable  time  In 
some  cases  onlj-  a  few  years  could  show 
a  marked  improvement  In  Massachusetts, 
where  our  unemployment  rate  is  nearly 
twice  the  national  average. 

Mr  Speaker,  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  emphasize  In  my  remarks  ts  the  eco- 
nomic effect — ^th  nationwide  and  in  the 
Northeast- — that  railroad  re.soue  effort>= 
will  bring  What  will  happen  In  the  event 


that  this  measure  is  delajed  or  defeated 
can  also  be  measured — in  percentage 
drops  in  the  GNP.  in  lost  jobs,  in  energy- 
wastage.  We  cannot  afford  to  pass  up 
what  maj-  be  perhaps  the  biggest  energy- 
conservation  po&slbillty  of  all. 


CAROLE  COTHRAN  OF  LOUDON- 
Vn.LE,  NY.,  SERVES  AS  A  VOLUN- 
TEER IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 
CORPS  IN  GUATEMALA 

'  Mr  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
just  learned  that  Miss  Carole  Cothran, 
one  of  my  constituents,  is  the  200th  vol- 
unteer to  be  placed  by  the  Chnstian 
Service  Corps,  an  interdenominational 
organization  with  headquarters  here  m 
Washington.  DC  Carole,  a  native  New- 
Yorker,  recently  left  the  United  States 
for  a  2-year  comrmtment  to  teach  second 
and  third  grades  at  the  Inter-Amencan 
School  at  Quezaltenago,  Guateniala. 

Carole  Cothran  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  J  Cothran  of  Lou- 
donvllle.  NY.  She  is  an  example  of  the 
fine  young  people  of  my  district  Carole 
graduated  from  Gordon  CoDege  earlier 
this  year  and  received  her  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  elementary  education. 
Carole  Is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  In  Ameri- 
can Colleges  Eind  Universities"  and  has 
received  several  academic  award.';  and 
scholarships 

The  school  where  Carole  is  now  teach- 
ing was  founded  and  is  governed  by  a 
board  representing  several  denomina- 
tional missions,  including  the  United 
Presbjrterian,  Southern  Baptist  and 
Church  of  God  The  Int-er-American 
School  provides  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  for  children  of  mission- 
aries as  well  as  a  number  of  Guatemalan 
children. 

The  CSC  placed  Carole  with  the  Inier- 
.^merlcan  School  m  Guatemala  and  pro- 
vided 3  month.'  of  -.ntensive  training 
for  her  Frequently  called  the  "jjeace 
corps"  of  the  ch'orch.  the  CSC  is  only 
8  years  old  and  now  ha^  placed  over 
200  volunteers  in  locations  abroad.  The 
CSC  Is  represented  by  Corpsmen  serving 
2-year  te.'ms  in  some  6.=-  coimtnes 

Each  corpsman  agrees  to  spend  2  full 
years  on  the  field  However  t^efo.'-e  going 
to  an  assignment  the  corpsman  com- 
pletes the  corps  3-monlh  tralrJTig  pro- 
grsim  designed  to  acquaint  him  or  her 
with  the  language  and  culture  of  the  host 
rountry-  Tins  irisures  that  the  2  years 
abroad  ^tlII  be  used  to  make  a  maximum 
contribution  to  the  lives  of  Uie  people 
with  whom  the  corpsmen  live  and  serve 

Carole  may  extend  her  time  beyond  2 
years,  as  many  corpsmen  do,  but  when 
she  comes  home,  she  will  spend  3 
months  sharing  her  experiences  w-.ih 
others,  helping  to  find  more  your^  peo- 
ple who  will  continue  the  work  in  Guate- 
mala and  in  the  many  other  countries 
where  volunteers  are  needed  The  CSC 
will  al.so  a.ssist  Ca.Tile  In  readjusting 
when  she  resumes  her  life  in  the  United 
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states.  During  this  readjustment  period 
num^  returning  corpsmen  consider  re- 
turning to  their  countries  of  interest  on  a 
full-time  basis.  About  one- fourth  of 
those  who  haTe  already  completed  the  2- 
year  term  have  made  this  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  congratu- 
late both  Carole  Cothran  and  the  Chris- 
tian Service  Corps  and  wish  them  the 
fullest  success  in  pursuing  their  worth- 
while objective  ot  serrlce  to  the  people  of 
foreign  lands. 


A  25-PERCE.v:    r"  -  ■    riEDUCnON 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  AIRLINES 

I  Mr  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
misaton  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcobd  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  PARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  1973.  m  accordance  with  existing 
law.  the  proposed  mandatory  fuel  alloca- 
tion regulations  were  issued  by  the  newly 
created  Federal  Energy  OCQce.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  December  13.  1973. 
and  the  public  comment  period  expired 
at  5  pjn.  yesterday-.  December  20 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  a  por- 
tion of  the  proposed  regnlatlons  which  I 
find  frankly  disturbing.  Specifically.  I  am 
referring  to  subpart  G — Aviation  Fuels 

According  to  the  proposed  regulations, 
the  base  period  for  aviation  fuels  will  be 
set  at  1972  levels.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  step  alone  will  result  m  a  10- 
percent  fuel  reduction  for  th«  lndustr>- 
The  regulations  go  on  to  provide  that  ef- 
fective January  7.  1974.  all  civil  air  car- 
riers, both  domestic  and  international, 
win  be  alloted  85  percent  of  their  base 
period  fuel  consumption-— thereby  bring- 
ing the  total  reduction  in  fiiel  allocation 
to  25  percent  of  current  requirement*. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  object  too 
strongly  to  this  proposed  action  by  the 
Federal  Energy  OfBce  The  impact  of  a 
25-perccnt  fuel  reduction  for  the  com- 
mercial airlines  will  he  simply  devastat- 
ing to  that  Industry  and  the  people  em- 
ployed In  It 

Rcpreaentatives  of  the  Industry  have 
advised  me  that  on  an  industry-wide 
basis,  some  30.000  airline  employees  will 
be  furloughed  effective  January  7.  in  the 
event  the  proposed  regulations  are  not 
amended.  This  flgiire  constitutes  one- 
tenth  of  the  management  and  staff  per- 
sorj:iel  of  the  commercial  airline  indus- 
try, although  those  employed  as  pUots 
and  flight  atteiidants  will  be  hardest  hit 
by  the  furloughs 

In  addition,  elTectlve  January  7,  some 
950.000  scheduled  flight  departure*  will 
be  canceled  at  500  airports  As  a  result. 
275  aircraft  will  be  grounded — or  ap- 
proximately tl  binion  of  eoulpment  left 
idle. 

consider,  for  esainple.  the  plight  of 
Eaatem  Airlines  Representatives  of  that 
air  carrier  have  advised  me  that  already 
tills  year.  MO  management  and  sUff 
peraoooel  have  been  furloughed  due  to 
km  of  proflU  During  the  flnrt  11 
months  ot  this  calendar  year  Bsstem 
ttoown  I'T-ses  of  H4  7  mi^lon.  In  the  first 


11  months  of  1972  their  profits  were  $22 
million - 

If  the  proposed  reg\ilatlons  are  not 
amended,  the  following  additional  fur- 
loughs will  be  mandated:  440  pilot«.  500 
flight  attendants,  800  reservatlcm  and 
airport  agents,  and  800  engineering  and 
maintenance  personnel  I  need  not  point 
out  the  severe  economic  hardship  that 
will  be  Imposed  on  those  who  find  them- 
shelves  without  jobs  as  a  residt  of  these 
cutbacks. 

Mr  Speaker,  serving  as  I  do  on  the 
Energy  Subcommittee.  I  am  especially 
cognleant  of  the  extent  of  our  fuel  short- 
ages, and  the  need  for  every  segment  of 
the  economy  to  be  fairly  governed  by  a 
fuel  allocation  program.  However,  flrst 
and  foremost,  I  believe  any  such  program 
must  equitably  distribute  our  available 
fuel  supplies  among  all  sectors  of  the 
economy:  and  second.  I  am  convinced 
that  those  Industries  which  contribute 
essential  services  to  the  American  public 
must  be  given  priority.  Neither  of  these 
conditions  appear  to  be  met  in  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office's  plans  for  commercial 
aviation. 

Let  me  also  bring  to  your  attention 
two  paragraphs  from  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  the  Emergency  Pet- 
roleum Allocation  Act  of  1973  f  Public 
Law  93-159' ,  under  which  authority  the 
Federal  Energy  OfBce  Is  operaUng  In 
Issuing  the  proposed  mandatory  fuel  al- 
location regulations: 

Th«  ooaferee*  hAve  Included  in  section 
4(b)(1)(B)  ^)eciflc  mention  of  the  need 
to  allocata  fuels  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  tnuufxirtatlon  facUltlee  and  •erv- 
loee  wtUcb  wrve  the  public  at  lar?:*  The 
term  "transportatloo  aBmcee"  la  mtended 
to  indenuXy  ttxcma  surface,  rail  or  air  faclJ- 
itlea  and  aervices — whether  pubUc  or  priv- 
ately owned — which  Berre  the  general  pub- 
lic or  which  otherwise  serve  the  objectives 
of  thU  Act. 

The  petroleum  fuel  tiiortage  threatens 
num«rous  areas  of  commerce  The  Jeopardy 
from  stKirtage  of  theee  fuels  Impacts  most 
directly  on  tranaportaaon  Without  adeqxiate 
petroleum  most  United  States'  domeetlo  and 
international  transportation,  with  no  option 
to  coavert  to  olher  fuels,  would  be  sertotaly 
disrupted.  A  significant  reduction  of  trans- 
portation capability  could  adversely  affect 
ail  other  areas  of  commerce  and  the  national 
economy  Thua,  one  of  the  prunary  objec- 
Uvaa  of  the  Act  is  to  assure  matntMiaaoe  of 
transportation  services 

Certainly  the  Intent  of  Congress  could 
not  be  more  clear  towards  the  priority 
of  the  airline  Industry  for  fuel  allocation 
purposes  I  have  contacted  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Energy  OtTlce,  WQllam  E 
Simon,  to  express  my  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  currently  proposed  regulations  as 
they  alTect  commercla.  aviation,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 


CAMPAIGN   PT.K:xiFS 

'Mr  SHTSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rjkou  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  8HU8TER.  Mr  Speaker,  during 
my  campaign  I  said  that  the  people  have 
a  right  to  know  about  the  health  of  can- 


didates they  select  lor  Important  public 
ofOces  and  I  promised  that  I  would  take 
a  physical  exam  and  make  the  results 
public  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
medical  report  I  received  from  Dr. 
Freeman  Cary.  Attending  Physician, 
Congress  of  the  United  States : 
Tk«  Atttwdinc  Phtsician, 
Coj«G««as  OF  THX  DifrrsD  BTATia. 

March  37.1973. 
Hon    B    O.  SHuam: 
VS    House  of  Representative! , 
Washington,  DC. 

Dka>  Ms.  SHusTca  We  were  quite  pleased 
to  see  you  on  February  8,  1873  for  your  first 
annual    physical   examination   In   this  offloe. 

It  is  also  our  pleasure  to  report  that  yotrr 
physical  examination  showed  that  you  are 
In  excellent  health.  Specifically,  your  re- 
viewed medical  history  revealed  no  active 
health  problems,  yoxir  blood  pressure  was 
108  94:  a  complete  physical  examination,  in- 
cluding your  heart  and  lungs,  was  normal: 
and.  your  blood  studlep,  chest  x-ray  and  eiec- 
trocardlagram    were    normal    as    well. 

In  final  summary,  you  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  your  non-smoking  and  your  par- 
Uclpatlon  In  acUve  athleUc  conditioning. 
We  hope  that  you  will  continue  such  a 
program. 

Please  feel  free  to  stop  by  any  time  if  we 
maybe  of  assistance  In  regard  to  jout  on- 
going health  care 

Slnoereiy  jrours, 

PlZBMAM  BL  Cast.  MX). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  pledged  that  I 
woxild  dispose  of  any  stocks  I  held,  place 
the  proceeds  In  Oovemment  bonds  or 
savings  accounts,  and  would  make  public 
any  non-Government  sources  of  income. 
I  can  report  that  all  stocks  have  been 
sold  or  are  offered  for  sale.  Although  my 
1973  Income  tax  has  not  yet  been  com- 
piled. I  can  report  today  that  my  1973 
non-Government  sources  of  Income  are: 
Estate  of  Ann  Shuster,  »4,400:  estate  of 
E.  R.  Grelnert.  $409:  Shuster  Farms 
<  Jointly  with  wlfe>  estimated  to  be  les,s 
than  $5,000;  the  Altoona  Federal  Sav- 
ings L  Loan  'Jointly  with  wlf'>  $.^80.84 
and  the  "sale  of  real  estaU>    $1,^000 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  these  dLicloeures 
are  In  harmony  with  the  public  Interest 
and  urge  my  coDeagues  to  consider  tak- 
ing similar  action 


ACTIVITIES  .^Sn  ACCOMPLISH - 
MENT8  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  EffERGY  IN  THE 
93D  CONGRESS.    1ST  SESSION 

'  Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permlsaioT'  'o  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rscofto  and  to  Include 
extrsmeous  matter.) 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  present  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues  the  annual 
report  on  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Joint  Committee  This  re- 
port covers  the  activities  of  this  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  93d  Congress. 

The  report  follows : 

ACTTVmiS      AND      ACCOM  PUSHMKKTa      OF      THX 

JotWT    CoKmTTBt     ON     ATOVIT     KKIROT     IN 

rRS  93d  CoNoacn.  l»r  eiaeioN 

roaswoBs 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Joint  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Energy,  at  the  ctoee  of  each 
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session  of  the  Ckangreas.  to  submit  for  tl>e 
information  of  the  Corigress  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  public  a  repirt  of  Its  activi- 
ties. (The  report  for  the  second  session  of 
the  93d  Congre-vs  waj,  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Becord  of  November  8,  1873 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
was  organljEed  on  Augmt  2  1946  It  consists 
of  nine  Members  from  the  Senate  and  nine 
Members  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
No  more  than  five  from  ea.ii.  txKlv  can  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party  The 
chairmanship  aU<'rnates  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  with  each 
Congress 

Present  membership  is 

MeJvln  Price,  Illinois,  Chairman. 

John  O  Pastore,  Rhode  Island,  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

Chet  HoUfleld.  California;  John  Young. 
Texas;  Teno  Roncallo,  Wyoming;  Mike  Mc- 
Cormack,  Wasiilngton.  Craig  Hoamer.  Cali- 
fornia; John  B.  Anderson,  lUinols;  Orval 
Hansen,  Idaho;  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.,  New 
Mexico. 

Henry  M  Jackson,  Washington;  Stuart 
Symington,  Missouri.  Aian  Bible,  Nevada; 
Joseph  M.  Montoya.  New  Mexico;  Oeorge  D 
Aiken,  Vermont;  Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Utah; 
Peter  H.  Domlnlck.  Colorado;  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr.,  Tennessee. 

The  Joint  Committee  Is  one  of  the  few 
committees  established  by  statute  rather 
than  by  rule  of  each  House  and  Is  umque  in 
several  respects  For  example,  it  Is  the  only 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  with  legls- 
laUve  functions,  mcludlng  the  receipt  and 
reporting  of  legislative  proposals  The  Com- 
mittee Is  also  cheu^ed  by  law  with  legislative 
responsibility  as  "watchdog"  of  the  U.S. 
atomic  energj-  program.  As  part  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities, the  Committee  follows  closely  the 
classified  acUvlUes  of  the  executive  agencies. 
Including  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State, 
concerning  the  peaceful  and  mUltary  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy  The  unclassified 
actlvlUee  are  closely  reviewed  as  weU 

In  all  of  theee  actlviues.  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  representing  the 
Congrees  and  the  public,  seeks  to  assure  the 
implementation  of  the  foUowlng  naUonal 
policy  expressed  in  the  Atomic  Enenty  Act 
of  1954: 

'The  development,  use,  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to  i^ake 
the  maximum  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  para- 
moimt  objective  of  making  the  maximum 
>ntrlbutlon  to  the  common  defense  and 
*^urlty," 

During  the  03d  Congress  ft.-st  session.  Uie 
full  Joint  Committee  met  ^:.  a  total  of  60 
occasions,  26  of  wliich  were  public  and  25 
of  which  were  execuUve  meetings  in  addi- 
tion, there  were  six  subcomn.i:iee  meetings 
held  in  public  session,  and  three  .suboonimli- 
tee  meetings  held  In  Executive  Session. 

A  toUI  of  18  publlcauoiis  consisting  of 
heartnga,  reports,  and  Commit -e*-  p.ints  wei» 
published  by  the  Joint  Committee  in  the 
flrst  session  of  the  9Sd  Congress  The  pub- 
Ucatlons  mclude  teeUmony  taken  in  execu- 
Uve session  with  classifled  material  deleted 
before  printing. 
A  llet  of  the  publications  follows 
AEC  Authorising  Legislation.  Piscal  Year 

1974; 

Part  1    Hearings   Jai.uar>  30.  1873 

Pan  a.  HeartCir^  February  6,  21,  and  22. 

Part  8.  HearlnKs   Ma.-T^.ji  i4.  1873. 

Part  4.  Hearings.  March  20  and  22 

Part  S.  Knvlroninental  statements. 

Reports:  Authorialng  ApproprlaUons  f.-r 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  •  f^: 
1874  (H  Kept  83-280;  8  Rept  93  Jjt<. 
June  14  and  June  18 

Report:  Supplemental  Authorization  of 
Appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
misaton  for  Klsoal  Year  1874  (Senate  Report 
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No.  B3-4S7,  House  Report  No.  93-819) .  Novem- 
ber 7,  1973  and  November  1.  1973. 

Atomic  Energy  U-elslatlor.  through  ihe 
92d  Cong.  2d  Ses,sK.n  Commntee  Print. 
March. 

Current  Memt>ership  of  the  Joint  Commlt- 
u>e  on  Atomic  Energy    (Committee  Print,  April. 

Cert&Ui  Ba/kgn>ujirt  Inrormatlon  for  Con- 
slderailor,  when  Evn.uating  the  ■National 
Enerfrv  Dilemma"    Committee  Print    May 

Military  Applications  of  Nuclear  tech- 
nology ( Pan  1 )  Hearing  i  declassified  > 
Aprtl  16 

Proposed     Amendn^ent     to    Eui-atom     Co- 
operation Act  of  1958  iS    1993  and  H  R   8867) 
Hearing.  June  22. 

Repon  Amendment  to  Section  6  of  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended.  (H.  Rpt  93-3«5;  S  I^)t.  93-341  ^ 
July  19  and  July  24. 

Understanding  the  National  Energy  Di- 
lemma. Committee  Print.  August. 

Proposed  Changes  in  Basis  for  Cooperative 
Arrangement  for  the  UtlFBR  Hearings,  Feb 
28  and  May  4. 

Future  Structure  of  the  Uranium — Enrich- 
ment Industry — Ptiase  I.  Hearings  July  31 
and  Aug.  1 . 

The  following  publications  wlU  be  released 
In  the  near  future : 

Current  Status  of  AEC  ControUed  Thermo- 
nuclaar  Research  Program.  Hearing,  July  25. 

Propoaed  Sale  of  LaCrosse  Boiling  Water 
R«acu«-  to  Dairyland  Power  Cooperative 
Hearing,  Aug.  3. 

Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  (declas- 
sified).  Hearing.  March  28 

Proposed  Changes  in  AEC  Contract  Ar- 
rangements for  Uranium  Services  Hearings, 
Mar.  7,  8,  26  and  Apr   18 

MUltary  Applications  of  Nuclear  Technol- 
ogy, (part  2)    (declassified).  Hearing,  May  22. 

Future  Structure  of  the  Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Industry  (Phase  U) .  Hearings  Oct  2 
3,4.  — o  .     . 

Nuclear  Reactor  Safety.  Hearings  Jan  23 
Sept.  25,  28,  27  and  Oct  i. 

To  Consider  Dec.  1,  1973  AEC  Report  on 
Energy  Beeearch  and  Development.  Hearing, 
uec,  11. 

I.    LKGtSLATrVT    ArTrviTTES 

A.    Atomic   Enrrgy    Cornmifsicm    Fiscal    Year 
1974  Authomation  Act    (Public  Lav   93-60) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  s  aulhorl- 
EaUon  request  for  flsra;  year  1974  as  initially 
submitted  to  the  Coiigress  on  January  30 
1973,  called  for  authorization  of  81.753. 260. 0(X> 
for  'Operating  Expenses  '  and  »779.300,000  for 
"Plaut  and  capital  equipment'  ^Including 
increases  in  pnor-year  authorization!  mak- 
ing a  total  requested  authorization  of  S2,5S2.- 
650,000  TTili,  request  represents  a  decrease  of 
$70.925  000  or  about  2  7  percent,  below  the 
•  2  603,476.000  authorized  for  fiscal  vear  1973 
Tlie  Joint  Committee's  recommended  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1974  was  $2  429  - 
0O6.(X)0  which  is  $103,495. (XX)— about  4  1  per- 
cent less  than  the  amou.nt  nHjuested.  and 
1174.420  tXK) — about  6  7  percent  less  than  the 
amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973 

Generally,  the  ComnUsslo:'  s  authorizauon 
request  reflects  esumated  costs  u.  two  broad 
categories  of  effort,  namely,  military  ar.d 
civilian  applications  MUltary  applications  1::- 
cludes  prunarily  the  nuclear  weapons  and 
naval  propulsion  reactors  programs  as  well  as 
a  portion  of  the  nuclear  materials  program 
Approximately  48  percent  of  the  CXmimls- 
slon's  fl.s^al  year  1974  esUraated  program 
costs.  ..r  »1,472  200.000  Is  attributable  to  mili- 
tary applications  The  estimated  (X«it  for  the 
civilian  applications  of  atomic  energy  totals 
•  1.575,350,000  or  about  52  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram cost*. 

The  Joint  Committee  beiran  oii:.sider»aon 
of  the  proposed  leiflalatlon  authorltlivg  ap- 
propriations to  the  .^BC  for  fiscal  y«»r  '974 
with  a  pubUc  hea.M  j;  ,:  Januarr'so  li'73. 
Additional  public  .'iMi.-, r.^-s  r^illcw-ed  ,.n  re!>- 
ruary  9.  21.  22,  and  on  March  14,  20,  and  22. 


In  the  cours*-  uf  these  neaj;ngB  AEC  s  pro- 
t'ram.s  for  regulation,  bloioglcai  and  environ- 
mental research,  physical  research,  civUlaa 
reactor  development,  applied  energy  tech- 
nology, space  nucie&j  systems  and  radioac- 
tive waste  rrianagement  were  considered. 
Other  hearings  were  held  In  executive  session 
on  February-  2  and  21,  and  on  March  28  :y73 
Programs  reviewed  durLng  these  hearluga 
were  weapoiiS,  nuclear  materials  production. 
and  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion  program 
B,  Supplemeniai  Aurhoruzaliori  o-  Appropri- 
ofioTLi  For  th.e  Atomvr  En>-rgi,  Commwion 
For  Fiscal  Year  1974  ^P^ubl\c  Law  93~1S8) 
On  Ortober  23  197-?  an  executive  cocnmu- 
nicatlon  was  transmitted  to  tbe  Congtvss 
requesting  the  Congress  to  consider  p>roposed 
■supplemental  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Enerpv  Cnnimlsslun  of  810.700,000  for  oper- 
ating expenses  and  $30  000  000  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment 

On  Oct^i.ber  30  •;979  the  full  Committee 
held  an  executUe  hearing  on  the  request  for 
authorization  r.<  supplemental  appropria- 
tions Representatives  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
presented  their  views  concemmg  the  need 
to  restore  schedule  slippages  in  certain  nu- 
clear weapon  systems  The  CommiBsion  wit- 
nesses also  testi.led  n  the  need  for  addi- 
tional waste  treatment  and  storage  faculties 
at  the  AEC's  Hanford.  Washington  site 

On  October  31  1973  Chairman  Price  by 
request,  introduced  HH  n216  a  bi:;  to  au"- 
thorlze  supplementa.  appropriations  o.'  $40  - 
700,000  t^  the  .Momic  Enerfrv  C  >mmis.si<,r- 
On  November  1,  1973.  the  full  Committee 
met  In  executive  session  for  markup  ^f  the 
bill  At  this  session,  the  Committee  voted 
to  appnue  reporting  of  the  bill  favorablv 
without  amendments  and  adopted  the  re- 
port These  actior^  were  t^ke:,  bv  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  member-  present  On  No- 
vember 2  1973,  Vice  Chairman  Pastor*  In- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  2645  Identlca.  to  HH. 
11216 

ThU  bill  amends  P-ubUc  Law  93-60  the 
Atomic  Energy  CommlsaJon  Plsc&j  Year  1974 
Authorization  Act. 

n.  crvn-iA.N  acmoime.n-ts  ros  cooptiATioN 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Bnenrr 
Act  of  1954,  a.^  amended,  proposed  agree '- 
ments  for  cooperation  Ir.  the  yeace.'u  u^^s 
of  nuclear  energy  betweer.  the  Vr.;ted  ,-tj.-e* 
and  other  nations  and  amendments  thereo'" 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Jomt  Committee 
ai^.d  a  penod  uf  30  days  must  elap**  wh. > 
Congress  is  m  .-session  before  such  acree-je-  -v 
become  eSectlve  In  acciirdance  wiuh'.uch 
prx5edu,-es  one  an.endme::;  was  submitte*^ 
U'  the  Committee  by  the  Atomic  Enervr^ 
i-<.mnQisslon 

un  March  27.  1873.  tbe  Atomic  Ene-^-v 
vx^mmission  transmJtted  to  the  Congress  a 
proposed  blU  to  amend  SecUon  5  of  the 
EURATOM  Cooperauoc  Act  of  Iftse,  This 
uUl  was  introduced  by  request,  on  June  13 
:».3  in  the  Seriate  bv  Vice  Chairman  Pas- 
tore  as  S  19sj3  a:.d  on  June  20,  1973  in  the 
House  by  Chal.-mai  Pr.ce  as  HH  8867  (Pub- 
.ic  Law  93-88 

"n.ie  Joint  Committee  .V  Sut)oomm;:t««  on 
in  tenia  Uonai  Agreements  for  Coop«T»tton 
heW  a  hearUig  on  these  bll',s  on  June  22. 
1973  At  that  hearing  the  Subcommittee  pe- 
:»ived  testimony  frvim  the  AET  fwnerai  r 
oonoernlng  the  comniurutv  requ:.-«a>er ts  'or 
increased  quantities  of  e;^nche<l  uraniuni, 
the  C<jnamisaion's  ability  to  fMrr.uh  the  addi- 
tionai  amount  of  enrichment  semces  .-♦- 
■i'-nred  and  the  reasons  for  chaaginR  t.h* 
manner  !r.  which  the  c^ilin^-  »-a5  erp.^ss*^ 
;-v>m  k:ic.gTan«  of  cv^ntained  uranium  '2515 
t  an  iimount  wh'.,-h  would  b«  5u».-:ent  to 
•upport  the  fue:  cvc.e  ■:'.  p.  vvr  react-  ->  of  a 
total  stie<.-L'ied  megawutt  eie,-tric  capacity 
AdtUtlODally.  the  Sutx-omn  trer  ao«*pt«d 
tat  the  record  a  st*ter;ieht  :r.—  the  Euro- 
pean Community  which  also  eoaphMtaed  the 
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OocniBunlty's  urgent  n««(l  for  this  mAt«r1al 
uid   tb«  leglalktion. 

Th«  Joint  Coinniltt««  met  in  executiTV  ses- 
aioa  on  July  18.  1973.  to  consider  theae  bUls. 
At  tn«t  time,  the  Cocamltt««  voted  to  report 
these  bills  fsvorAbly,  without  ajnendxnent. 
and  adopted  the  report  These  actions  wer« 
taken  by  th«  unanUnous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  The  bill  amends  Section  5  of 
the  BURATOM  OooperaUon  Act  of  !»&«.  as 
amended,  to  Increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  contained  ur.ualum  235  which  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Buropean  Cooununity 
from  315.000  kilograms  to  that  which  would 
b«  nsoeasAry  to  support  the  installed  capac- 
ity of  3S.0O0  megawatte  of  electrical  energy 
together  with  25.000  kilograms  of  uranium 
235  for  other  purposes.  In  terms  of  kUograms 
of  ooatalned  uranium  235.  the  total  increase 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  368.000  kilograms 
The  celling  would  serve  to  set  an  upper  limit 
on  the  amount  of  uranium  enriching  services 
which  may  be  provided  to  the  Community 
under  contracts  with  the  A£C.  An  actual 
commitment  to  supply  any  amount  of  en- 
riched uranium  would  not  occur  until  the 
execution  of  specific  supply  contracts. 

m.  OTToaMATioNAL  oxAaiMaa 

A.  Naval  Suclear  Propulsion  Pro-am 

Th0  Jotnt  Cominltt«e  held  an  executive 
hearing  on  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  on  March  28.  1973  At  that  time. 
Admiral  Rlckover  outlined  progress  made  and 
plans  for  future  developments  in  this  vltallT 
important  segment  of  our  national  defense 
The  hearing  record  was  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  review  In  order  that 
classified  material  could  be  deleted  and  the 
Information  provided  by  Admiral  Rlckover 
could  be  published  as  a  Joint  Committee 
bearing  print. 

The  naval  reactors  program  involves  the 
continuing  development  of  Improved  nuclear 
reactor  propulsion  systems  for  a  wide  range 
of  naval  warships  Including  both  submarines 
and  surface  veaaels.  The  overall  program  is 
aimed  at  talring  maximum  advantage  of  nu- 
clear energy  to  provide  ship  propulsion 
systems  with  unlimited  high-speed  perform- 
ance and  combat  endurance  without  the  need 
for  logistic  line*  of  fuel  supply. 

B    KnctTpi  Demand  and  Supply  Situation 

On  May  4.  1973  the  Joint  Committee  held 
an  open  hearing  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  complexity  of  the 
energy  demand  and  supply  situation.  The 
stall  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  developed  s  graphic  presentation 
which  enables  a  person  (who  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  energy  specialist)  to  obtain  a  rea- 
sonable understanding  of  the  broad  problems 
scale  and  complexity  of  our  energy  dUemma 
in  about  an  hour  The  study  and  graphic 
data  was  published  in  May  In  addition,  a 
method  has  been  devised  for  visually  dis- 
placing projected  future  effects  of  various 
energy  policies  on  our  domestic  energy  situ- 
ation. 

On  August  17,  1973.  a  Joint  Committee  Re- 
porv  entitled  "Understanding  The  National 
Energy  Dilemma"  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  Chairman  Price  The  Report  has 
gone  through  two  printings  this  year  al- 
ready. The  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  of  Oeorgatown  University 
and  the  University  of  Houston  have  repro- 
duced the  report  using  oommerclal  art  work 
to  add  greatly  to  its  public  appeal  The  Cen- 
ter has  dlatnbut«d  lOiXW  copies  and  35.000 
additional  ooptes  were  produced  In  a  second 
pnnttng.  Throxigh  such  efforts,  the  public 
Is  becoming  better  apprised  of  the  energy 
cnsu 

The  Joint  Coaxmittee  met  in  open  session 
on  December  11.  1973  to  discuss  the  Deeem- 
ber    1.    1973    report    entitled    "The    Nation's 


Knergy  Future"  providing  Dr  Dtry  Lee  Ray's 
recommendations  to  the  President  for  a  five- 
year  $10  bUUon  et-ergy  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  In  view  of  the  critical  Im- 
portance of  the  document,  the  Committee 
felt  It  Important  to  receive  an  oral  summary 
of  the  report  and  to  address  questions  to 
Dr  Ray  regarding  her  recommendations. 
C.  LMFBR  Cooperative  Demonstration  Plant 

The  Cooperative  arrangement  for  the  Na- 
tion's first  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
iLMI'BR)  demonstration  plant  was  autbor- 
laed  under  Section  100  of  PubUc  I^w  91-373. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  »3-«4  Among 
other  things,  that  legislation  requires  that 
the  basis  for  the  arrangement  or  any  an>end- 
ment  thereto  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  a  period  of  46 
days,  unlees  a  waiver  Is  granted  by  the  Joint 
Committee 

On  January  26  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission submitted  changes  to  the  basic  prtn- 
clplee  which  had  been  submitted  on  August 
14.  1972.  which  were  to  be  followed  In  carry- 
ing out  the  cooperative  project  (see  Com- 
mittee hearing  record  '  Uquld  Metal  l^hst 
Breeder  Reactor  Demonstration  Plant  •  Sept 
1972).  Hearings  were  held  on  the  new  pro- 
posed arrangements  on  February  28  and  May 
4.  The  Committee's  decision  on  the  proposed 
arrangements  was  supplied  to  the  Commla- 
sloo  on  June  19.  1973  The  Committee  s  de- 
cision was  contingent  upon  a  revision  In 
certain  aspects  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments (See  Committee  print  "Propoeed 
Changes  in  Basts  for  Cooperative  Arrange- 
ment for  LMFBR",  February  and  May.  1973) 
D    Uranium  enrichment 

The  Subcocnmlttee  on  Energy  of  the  Joint 
CoouxLlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  held  bearings 
to  consider  the  Impact  of  the  propoeed 
changes  In  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
provide  uranium  enriching  services  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  customers  The  new 
contract  arrangements  are  described  In  the 
AEC's  proposed  revisions  to  the  uranium  en- 
richment Services  Criteria  and  related  mate- 
rials Tvhlch  were  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Cotnmittee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  January  18. 
1973.  and  which,  under  Section  161v  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  must  lie  before  the  Joint 
Cotnmlttee  for  45  days  The  hearings  of 
March  7,  8.  12.  26.  and  April  18.  1973  will  be 
published  In  the  near  future. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
held  hearings.  Part  I  on  July  31.  and  August 
1.  1973  entitled  •T'uture  Structure  Of  The 
Uranliim  Enrichment  Industry"  The  object 
of  these  hearings  Is  to  find  out  what  should 
be  done  to  provide  the  additional  uranium 
enrichment  faculties  wo  need 

The  Committee  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  provision  of  adequate  ura- 
nium enrichment  capacity  Developments 
over  the  past  Ave  years  gave  cause  for  con- 
cern. There  have  been  slippages  In  the  ertt- 
matee  of  the  time  by  which  improvements 
In  the  preeent  enrichment  plants  are  needed 
The  Committee  In  fact,  has  added  to  the 
Commission's  authorization  request  at  vari- 
ous time*  to  accelerate  the  dUTusion  plant 
improvement  programs 

Extensive  hearings  on  this  matter  have 
been  held  The  first  portion  of  theae  hearings 
which  were  limited  to  government  witnesses 
have  been  published  under  title  "Part  I — 
Future  Structure  of  the  Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Industry"  The  second  portion  which 
Included  non-government  witnesses  Inter- 
ested In  the  matter  Is  In  the  procMS  of  being 
published  under  Part  n  of  the  wua»  tlUe. 
f.  CcjntroUed   thermonuclear  research 

The  Subootnmittee  on  Research.  Develop- 
ment and  RadlatloD  of  the  Joint  Committee 
OD  Atomic  MDtxfy  bald  a  public  hearing  on 


July  2S.  1973  on  the  current  status  of  the 
ABC  ma^etlc  confinement  portion  of  the 
controlled  thermonuclear  program  The 
Atomic  En^TT--  ''Commission  Is  mpportlng  two 
fusion  pr>fcr»Ji.s  Tl.r'  magiieuc  ponfl^nement 
program  ^llu.  r."**;;.  andfriay  .sin^e  itie  early 
19fi0's.  The  laser-pellet  r-isl<m  pr-iRraxn  begun 
about  19<a.  was  a  minor  rrsearch  effort  up  to 
the  past  few  years  It  Is  funded  entirely  under 
the  weapons  program. 

In  the  magnetic  confinement  program,  two 
recent  successful  experiments  at  the  Prince- 
ton Plasma  Physics  Laboratory  axid  at  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  show  thst  the 
AEC's  CTR  program  Is  rapidly  a+ipmachlng 
the  stage  where  experiments  Involving  large 
volume  TTnf»T^h  devires  will  t>e  ne<?ded  to  lest 
scaling  Laws  ria.tnis  ^neratlon  and  plasma 
losses  are  also  under  intensive  study  The 
Adlbatlc  Toroidal  Compressor  device  at  the 
Princeton  Laboratory-  recently  prroduced  a 
plasma,  the  working  fluid  of  any  fusion 
reactor,  the  density  of  which  was  close  to  that 
expected  in  future  commercial  reactors  The 
Joint  Cotnmlttee  considers  that  now  Is  the 
time  to  support  a  realistically  increased  re- 
search and  development  program  In  magnetic 
confinement  CTR  which  Is  in  dlr«-t  rf  latlon- 
shlp  to  the  dlfBcuItles  and  in&Knltude  of  the 
potential  t>eneflts  which  He  ahead 

F.    Nuclear    power    reactor    safety 

On  January  23.  the  Conunltlee  commenced 
Its  public  hearings  on  nuclear  power  reactor 
safety  The  Committee  heard  testimony  from 
the  outgoing  AEC  Chairman.  Dr.  James 
Schleslnger.  who  had  been  nominated  as  the 
Director  of  the  Central  IntelUgency  Agency 
The  Committee  took  this  opportunity  to  hear 
Dr.  Schleslnger's  views  on  reactor  safety  be- 
fore his  change  In  assignment  TTiLs  testi- 
mony has  been  referred  to  as  Phase  I  of  the 
safety  bearings 

Phase  II  Is  divided  into  two  parts.  P^vrt  A 
consists  of  testimony  by  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Commissioners,  their  principal  staff,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  and 
the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel 
Testimony  was  heard  In  public  session  on 
September  26  26  and  27  and  October  1.  Dur- 
ing Part  A  the  subject  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  Interim  criteria  for  Emergency  Core  Cool- 
ing Systems  was  not  covered  since  this  matter 
was  before  the  Commission  for  decision  Ln 
a  rule-making  procedure.  When  the  Commis- 
sion reaches  a  decision  on  the  acceptability 
of  the  proposed  ECCS  criteria,  the  Committee 
will  reconvene  in  public  session  to  receive 
teetimony  on  the  logic  and  rationale  under- 
lying this  decision.  At  the  time  of  filing  of 
this  accomplishments  report,  the  decision 
had  not  yet  been  annotinced. 

The  (Committee  Intends  to  continue  public 
hearings  on  the  matter  of  nuclear  power 
reactor  safety  early  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress  At  that  time.  It  is  expected  that 
Part  B  of  Phase  n  will  be  conducted  and  a 
Committee  print  on  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  will 
be  published.  Soon  thereafter,  the  Committee 
will  conduct  Phase  m  of  the  nuclear  power 
reactor  safety  hearings  At  that  time  testi- 
mony would  be  received  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nuclear  power  industry,  the 
scientific  community,  and  the  public  at  large 
rv  cT^ASStrntD  Ac-rivmxs 
Hmtwry  Applicationa 

The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Applica- 
tions of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  held  executive  sessions  on  April  16. 
May  22,  and  June  39.  1973,  to  receive  brief- 
ings on  the  military  applications  of  nuclear 
technology  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander.  Europe  These 
hearings  were  sent  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  review  in  order  that  classified  ma- 
terial could  be  deleted  and  Information  pro- 
vided could  be  published  as  a  Subcommittee 
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hearing  print  entitled  "MUltary  Applications 
of  Nuclear  Technology"  Part  I  has  been  pub- 
lished and  Part  II  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future 

In  September  19T3  CTialrman  Melvln  Price 
visited  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  In  Geneva  in  regard  with  arms 
control  and  disarmament  matters  He  also 
visited  military  Installations  In  Eiirope  lii 
connection  with  matters  relating  lo  the  mili- 
tary uses  nf  atomic  energy  A  classified  report 
on  this  matter  Is  on  file  In  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee  'in    Atomic   Enenry   office 

Vice  Chairman  Pastore  and  Senator  Baker 
in  March  1873  visited  certain  military  Instal- 
lations In  NATO  to  review  national  "lecurlty 
mutters  relating  Ui  the  mUltary  use  of  atomic 
energy  A  classified  report  un  this  matter  was 
sent  by  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Central  Inteliigence  Agerury 

From  time  to  time  during  this  year,  the 
Joint  Committee  Members  have  met  with 
representatives  of  the  CIA  to  receive  Infor- 
mation coucernlug  foreign  lnt«>lllgenrp  mat- 
ters. 

V      OTHEK     MATTCa.s 

A.  Nuclear  Klecxr\c  Poirer  tn  Space 
The  space  environment  Jrum  Elarth  to 
Jupiter  has  been  determined  for  the  first 
time.  On  December  3  1973  P;..neer  10  (the 
first  nuclear  powered  ii.terplaj.elajy  space- 
craft) phot<.)graphed  and  recorded  the  geo- 
physical properties  of  the  planet  Jupiter  and 
sent  color  photos  back  to  the  United  States. 
(The  Ionising  radlatiun  fields  aiid  it*  in- 
tensity solar  spectrum  precluded  use  of  any 
other  than  a  nuclear  p<  wer  supply  for  this 
mission.) 

B.  Confirmation  Hearings 
The  Senate  .section  of  the  Joint  Committee 
held  hearings  on  Msy  17,  August  1,  and  Oc- 
tober 12  1973  on  the  nominations  of  Mr. 
WUllam  E  Krlegsman  to  be  an  AEC  Commis- 
sioner. Mr.  WUllam  A.  Anders  to  be  an  AEC 
Conunlssloner  and  Mr  Donald  R  Cotter  to  be 
Chairman  Military  liaison  Committee  to  the 
Atomic  EnprB:v  Ci)mmt.s8lon  TTie  Senate  ap- 
proved theae  nominations  on  May  31,  August 
2  and  Octoljer  13.  1973 

C.  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
{IAEA) 

Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  attended  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  IAEA  In  Vienna,  held  in  Sep- 
tember 1973. 

D.  VUtt  to  the  Far  East 
Chairman  Price  toured  various  installa- 
tions In  the  Far  East  during  February  1973. 
The  visit  was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  with  ofBclals  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment the  Japanese  civilian  atomic  energy 
program. 

E  La  Crosse  Boiling  Water  Reactor 
(LACBWR  1 

The  Joint  Committee  held  a  public  hear- 
ing on  August  3,  1973  to  consider  the  new 
terms  of  the  proposed  sale  of  the  La  rnis.se 
Boiling  Water  Reactor  to  the  I>alrvland 
Power  Corporation  LACBWR  is  a  5Ci  mefta- 
watt  (nel»  nuclear  s-ean,  plant  li^^ated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mis.si.s.<ilppl  River  abou! 
19  miles  south  of  La  Crosse  Wlscon.<,in  T.oe 
LACBWR  project  *as  .>ne  of  several  reactors 
built  under  the  Atomtr  Energy  Commission  ■- 
Cooperative  Power  Reactor  Demonstration 
Program  and  was  authorised  in  IS'il  under 
Section  109(C)  of  Public  Law  R7^'^l6  The 
reactor  Is  Oovernmeiit  owned  and  Is  op- 
erated by  the  Dalr>land  Power  Co<.per»t!ve 
under  a  contract  with  the  AEC  for  a  ten- 
year  period  which  would  end  on  November  I 
1979. 

Under  the  former  arrangement  submitted 


Uj  the  Committee,  Dalryland  would  have  paid 
•he  AEC  a  net  purchase  price  of  93.]  million 
for  the  reactor  and  the  two  fuel  cores  now  at 
the  site  Dalryland  would  have  also  assumed 
the  cost  of  opsi-atlng  the  reactor  as  of  No- 
vember 1.  1971  Under  the  new  arrangement. 
!he  purchase  price  would  be  reduced  from 
the  net  figure  of  t2  1  million  to  a  nominal 
sum  of  one  dollar  and  the  Commission  would 
c/jntlnue  to  bear  the  cost  of  operating  the 
reactor  from  November  1971  through  August 
1973  The  costs  to  obtain  a  full  operating  li- 
cense after  transfer  of  title  to  Dalrj^nd, 
will  probably  equal  or  exceed  the  83  7  mil- 
lion The  current  estimate  of  net  savings  In 
operating  costs  to  the  Commission  Is  M  7 
million. 

VI     COMMrmi    FLAN8    rOK     93D    CONCRCSS, 

2D    SESSION 

Included  Ln  tentative  plans  for  special  at- 
tention In  connection  with  the  Committee's 
legislative    and   oversight   respHanslbl'ltles    in 
the  Second  Session  are  the  following 
Llcen.sing  of  Nuclear  Power  Plants 
Price  Anderson  Indemnity  Protection 
Provision  of  Uranium  Enrichment  Services 
Liquid  Metal  Breeder  Reacted  Demonstra- 
tion Plant 

Overall  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Program 

Nuclear  Power  Reactor  Safety. 
Policies  concerning  the  supply  of  natural 
uranium. 

As  the  legislative  work  load  permits  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  conduct  of 
hearings  on  Uie  Growth.  Development  and 
State  of  the  Nuclear  Industry  as  provided 
under  section  302  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 


THE  NEED  TO  CREATE  THE  FED- 
ERAL ENEFIGY  ADMINISTRATION 
BY  STATUTE 

'Mr  BOL.^ND  a^kfd  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hks  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  lo  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  previous 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr  William  E 
Simon  as  Federal  Energ>-  Administrator 
we  had  witnessed  a  succession  of  highly 
touted,  so-called  energy  ad'rtsers  or  en- 
ergy czars  Each  announcement  sought  to 
place  "new  powers  or  "overall  control' 
in  the  hands  of  the  newlj-  discovered 
energj'  expert — instant  variety. 

Instead,  each  depstrture  spread  disil- 
lusionment and  distrust  for  the  programs 
which  were  to  have  been  {panaceas  for 
the  Nation  s  energy  woes  This  trail  of 
discarded  energy  chiefs  and  their  dis- 
credited solutions  have  not  been  the  only 
cause  of  the  confusion — rather  than  con- 
currence— in  the  nudst  of  our  Nation's 
energy  councils 

Throughout  the  entire  period  that  the 
eneno  crlsLs  ha.s  been  a  principal  con- 
cern— that  is.  dunng  the  few  months  that 
the  admimstratlon  has  admitted  that 
we  were  a<.:t.ually  facing  a  problem — the 
American  people  have  been  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  conflicting  and  confusing 
statements.  A  wide  range  of  administra- 
tion figures,  resembling  in  no  small 
degree  the  mythical  nine-headed  serpent 
Hydra,  have  spouted  forth  chaos  and 
confusion  in  tlie  form  of  widely  contra- 
dlctor>'  and  divergent  claims.  And  like 
tl.e  Hydra,  who,  if  one  of  its  heads  were 
cut  off  grew  back  two  m  its  place,  the 
successive  removals  from  office  of  various 


energy  kingpins  iiave  only  had  the  ef- 
fect of  multiplying  the  conflicting  puhiic 
statements  of  these  administration 
officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  that  Mr. 
Slm(aQ's  appointment  marks  a  tumir^ 
point  for  the  administration's  awroach 
to  our  eiergy  shortages.  It  does.  It  will 
unite  authorities  formerly  exorcised  by 
Interior's  offices  of  petroleum  allocation. 
energy  conservauoc,  energy  data,  and 
analj-sis.  and  oil  and  gas  plus  those  of  the 
energy  division  of  the  Cost  of  Uvln« 
Council.  All  are  now  to  be  lodged  under 
one  roof — that  of  the  FEA.  But  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion and  the  appointmem  of  tlie 
Administrator  by  Executive  order  can 
only  be  considered  an  interim  measure 
at  best. 

The  Congress  must  concern  itself  with 
insuring  that  a  permanent  statutory 
basis  exists  for  the  FEA. 

Since  the  FEA  will  also  require  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds  from  the  Congress, 
additional  opportunities  for  dialog  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress will  be  afforded.  Considering  the 
people  that  have  thus  far  been  selected 
to  staff  the  FEA,  such  an  exchange  could 
become  one  of  the  few  truly  cooperative 
'joint  ventures"  the  administration  will 
have  entered  Into  with  Congress 

Most  of  ail,  however,  the  authorization 
of  the  FEA  ought  to  cement  the  central- 
ization in  one  agency  of  all  our  energy 
problem -solving  capabilities,  instead  of 
their  diffusion  throughout  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  That  former  setup  had 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  my  office 
m  Springf.eld  to  be  either  consistent  or 
accurate  in  answering  the  tremendous 
n'jmber  of  constituent  inquires  we  have 
received  on  any  number  of  energy  related 
problems.  It  has  been  literally  impossible 
for  us  to  reduce  the  apprehensions  of 
r>eople  who  are  uncertain  as  to  how  rules 
and  regiilations  affect  them  because  of 
the  confusion  on  that  very  score  within 
the  Federal  Government 

Yet.  in  the  barelv-  2-week  period  that 
the  FEA  has  been  operating  under  Ad- 
ministrator Simon,  I  have  detected  a  no- 
ticeable change  in  the  atmosphere  of 
energy  policy  formulation 

In  m^v  home  State  of  Mav^chusetts, 
there  is  a  new  Regional  Director  of  the 
FKA  for  all  of  New  England  Mr. 
Lawrence  W  Rogers  is  the  Regional  Di- 
r.'v-tor  of  the  Manpower  Administration. 
On  loan  from  tne  Labor  Department,  he 
has  b».-n  latxartng  long  hours-  on  a  T-da,v- 
a-week  bcisis  to  effect  an  orderly  change- 
over to  the  new  agency 

Prom  a  workload  of  well  over  1  000 
cases,  which  they  inherited  barely  2  weeks 
ago,  he  and  his  meager  staff  have  reduced 
the  backlog  to  less  Xh&r,  150  unresolv^ 
files  Furthermore  each  individual  prob- 
lem has  recelvTd  personal  attention  not 
:u5t  the  distant  formality  of  a  form 
replv'  This  kind  of  result  m  such  a  sho-t 
time  IS  clearly  the  product  of  both  dedi- 
cation and  a  sophisticated  approach  It 
is  the  kind  of  service  that  we  shoulc"  have 
been  receiving  all  along 

Despite  a  shortage  of  staff  and  inade- 
quate office  space.  Mr  Rogers  has  done  a 
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very  credible  Job  of  stemming  the  tide  of 
rising  energy  complalntA.  Like  other  re- 
gional directors — he  Is  hampered  by  the 
uncertainty  6ls  to  where  the  money  for 
his  staff  will  come  from,  how  much  money 
he  will  have  to  hire  staff,  or  from  whence 
his  staff  will  come. 

Certainty  on  those  points  can  only 
come  after  an  authorization  and  then 
an  appropriation  for  the  PEA  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  Then  only  will 
he  or  any  other  Regional  Director  be 
able  to  attract  the  kind  of  superior 
agency  personnel  that  the  FEA  ought  to 
have  to  perform  the  Important  tasks  that 
have  been  assigned  to  It. 

Furthermore,  it  is  apparent  to  me  that 
the  10  regional  ofBces  of  the  FEA  are 
only  the  barebones  of  the  Federal  ef- 
fort that  must  be  expended  If  a  truly 
responsive  tmd  equitable  program  of  al- 
location and  conservation  is  to  result. 
Additional  local  oCQces  are  necessary  to 
share  the  burden  with  the  principal  re- 
gional FEA  oCQces  One  office  cannot  pos- 
sibly handle  all  the  requests  and  in- 
quiries from  a  region  as  large  and  as 
hard  hit  by  energy  shortfalls  as  New 
England.  It  is  not  fadr  to  the  public  and 
it  Is  not  fair  to  the  staff  of  the  regional 
ofBce. 

I  have  proposed  on  several  occasions 
In  letters  to  the  President  and  other  ad- 
ministration officials  that  an  energy 
policy  subreglonal  or  local  office  be  set 
up  in  western  Massachusetts.  While  the 
logical  place  for  such  an  office  would  be 
Sprlngfleld.  which  Is  in  my  congressional 
district,  I  am  not  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  this  office  because  of  what  is 
only  a  selfish  concern  for  my  own  con- 
stituents. All  New  Englanders,  all 
Americans,  deserve  priority  recognition 
and  treatment  of  their  energy  needs 

I  have  made  my  own  Sprlngfleld  dis- 
trict office  available  on  a  constant  basis 
to  keep  the  public  as  fully  Informed  and 
as  well  served  as  we  can  with  the  limited 
resources  available  to  us  But  the  people 
of  western  Massachusetts  deserve  better 
than  our  secondhand,  at-a-distance  at- 
tempt to  discover  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems. So  do  all  American  citizens 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  think  that  we 
should  enlarge  and  enhance  the  basic 
organizational  structure  of  the  FEA  as 
it  Is  now  constituted  I  would  much  pre- 
fer that  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion be  established  through  a  separate 
act 

Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  the  Senate 
parsed  8  2778  by  a  vote  of  86  in  favor 
with  2  against  The  House  should  have 
given  consideration  to  this  bill  It  is.  by 
far.  the  better  wsiy  of  creating  a  more 
effective  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
It  pulls  together  by  statute.  In  one  agency, 
the  many  facets  of  this  difficult  problem 
that  is  now  spread  through  several  Fed- 
eral agencies  It  makes  specific  appro- 
priations for  the  FEA  instead  of  the 
present  piecemeal  allocations  to  these 
several  agencies.  Its  lines  of  authority 
are  more  clearly  and  precisely  defined 
It  enables  the  Administrator  and  hU 
staffs,  here  in  Washinctan  and  through- 
out the  country  to  have  a  much  better 


grasp  on  the  ability  to  recruit  the  staff 
that  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  any 
degree  of  competence,  fairness  and 
equity  In  the  performance  of  the  difEkrult 
task  that  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration faces  r.'^w  and  In  the  futixre. 


CONFUSION  IN  THE  HOUSE 

'Mr  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thl.<; 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker,  again  to- 
night we  have  been  lucky  m  that  the 
country  could  not  deserve  our  silly  ac- 
tions. In  a  time  of  lack  of  confidence, 
the  House  was  again  put  by  Its  leader- 
ship In  a  position  of  not  knowing  what 
it  was  voting  on  The  confusion  was.  as 
noted  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Wacgomhik),  not  a  credit  to  the 
House.  But  around  here  we  seem  to 
thrive  on  confusion. 

The  parliamentary  situation  has  been 
difficult.  The  Senate  has  pressed  us.  But 
W8  did  not  have  to  get  ourselves  into 
this  mess,  and  we  did  do  it  to  ourselves. 

All  we  had  to  do  tonight  was  to  pass 
the  Senate  blU  to  get  an  energy  bill  In- 
stead we  had  to  monkey  around  with 
the  two  complicated  and  unknown  House 
resolutions  that  were  poorly  explained 
and  never  printed  for  the  Members. 

I  voted  against  the  first  resoluUon  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Stacckks)  ,  the  number  of  which  Is  un- 
known to  me  The  resolution  was  certain 
to  fail  in  the  Senate  and  we  would  surely 
have  no  bill. 

I  think  I  am  as  anxious  to  challenge 
the  Senate  as  any  person  here  I  recall 
making  a  challenge  on  the  public  health 
hospitals  and  again  on  the  noxious,  non- 
germane  FTT:  amendments  to  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill.  At  those  times,  the  very 
persons  who  are  now  asking  us  to  stand 
up  to  the  S^iate  were  then  voting  for 
outright  surrender.  The  problem  now  Is 
that  there  may  not  be  any  Senate  to 
stand  up  to. 

We  have  let  this  thing  drag  out  so  long 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  Senate  has 
a  quorum  or  not  If  we  want  any  bill,  we 
should  pass  the  Senate  biU  If  we  send 
this  resolution  to  a  Senate  lacking  a 
quorum,  we  kill  any  possibility  of  getting 
the  energy  bill  this  country  needs  now 

I  win  stay  as  long  as  necessary  to  work 
out  a  bill  I  recosnlre  the  need  to  control 
excess  profits  of  energy  companies.  I 
voted  agalnat  resolutions  tonight  both 
with  and  without  the  windfall  profits 
section  That  Isnt  the  issue  The  issue 
Is  a  bill,  the  Senate  bill,  or  no  bill 

But  perhaps  even  a  deeper  Issiie  ts  that 
of  our  own  procedures  How  can  we  ex- 
plain to  a  doubting  populace  our  voting 
on  unprinted.  unknown  resolutions  1>  Or 
our  total  confusion  on  the  parliamentary 
situation? 

It  ts  essential  that  we  follow  up  this 
obviously  temporary  energy  bill  with 
needed  legislation  like  extensions  of  au- 
thority and  excess  profits  taxes.  It  Is 
equally  essential  that  we  clean  up  oxir 
own  House,  so  that  adventures  such  as 


we   indulged    In   tonight 
repeated. 


need    not   be 


SUMMARY  O?^  H-R.   10253 

<Mr  ROY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission t.i  extend  hi.<;  remarks  at  this 
point  In  Uip  ReroRD  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  ROY  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  I  In- 
tnxluoed  the  National  Health  Pol:ry  and 
Health  Dfvelopmeiii  .\ct  of  1974  Tcxlay  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Rxcord  a  short 
summary  of  the  art  a  table  of  cost  fig- 
ures, a  se<'i!or.-bv- section  analysts,  and  a 
copy  of  the  bUl  for  Che  consideration  of 
the  Members  and  public 

BUKF     3VUtS.A*T     or     THE     NATIONAL     HCALTH 

PotocT   AND  Health  DrvxLOP»<iu<fT  Act  or 
1974,  HR    10353 

Th*  propoaed  Act  baa  four  principal  parU. 
Part  A  would  esubiuh  a  National  CouncU  for 
Health  Policy  Part  B  would  create  a  system 
of  Health  Service  AgenclM  (HSAs)  re^wn- 
slble  for  area  wide  health  plannUig  and  de- 
velopment throughout  the  country  Part  C 
would  aasl^  SUte  governments  in  the  crea- 
tion of  State  Health  Commlaslons  (SHCsi 
responsible  for  State-level  health  planning 
asid  rtv;:a'.>rv  lu  ■•■^>'\^t  part  D  would  create 
a  new  Fydern.  :  -otfra::;  .f  '-.■nutnictlon  aaslst- 
ance  fur  hi-iil';  '!vr;i":-,,  Na.w»d  on  k«n.s.  loan 
guarantee*  n.'.i  -.•,--,•  .■^h«t(iles  The  new 
pmtrram.'*  *  .  h,  -, ,.,  „,^..  ,.  during  the  pres- 
•  :  '.  "..■«.  «:  v-H..'  ••  ;s  -.^-.apping  with  the  au- 
thor •!-«  '  r  ,  HP  R.Mp  a.nd  Hlll-Burton. 
The  -^.  -"•^rv  A  ..■■>.  'if  rr'sp.inslble  for  aa- 
sUtUijj  i:.e  eiisluiK  a^icnciea  under  the  latter 
programs  In  their  ira.n.smon  into  the  new 
prrHrrams.  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  preaent 
r..>.-a.;  v^ar  the  legislative  aulhor'.ties  for  CHP. 
RMP  a;id  HUl-Burton  would  be  terminated! 
The  provisions  of  the  new  programs  are  based 
on  the  extensive  experience  now  available 
with  the  existing  programs  and  combine  the 
most  effective  and  succeesful  features  of  each 
of  them 

The  Natirmal  Cour%cU  'or  Health  Policy 
would  '-yf  <y<-ahUshe<1  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  Pre.s:d^r;;  It  would  have  five  members 
app-H.ir.ted  bv  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  -.he  Senate  and  suitable  staff 
and  support  f>,r  performing  :•*  rur.ctlons.  It 
would  r*  rwpoM^lblo  '.  r  awwmn.ent  of  the 
nations  health  assessment  of  Federal  and 
other  health  pnx  rams  asnewmient  of  thf 
need  for  health  re..ourre«.  services,  and  fi- 
nancing, developing  recommendations  for  a 
national  health  polirv  ls8ulii>{  g'UdeUnea  on 
the  appropriate  siipp'.y.  dlstnbiition  and  or- 
^anlzaUon  of  health  resourcaa  and  services. 
a:^d  i-onductlnm;  studies  and  analyses  coi.- 
cemlng  its  recommendations  for  a  national 
health  policy  The  Council  would  be  required 
to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  public  on 
the  work  It  has  done  In  developing  policy  the 
Council  would  be  required  to  Rive  priority 
ooDstdaratlon  ui  natuuia.  hea.th  priorities 
speclfled  In  the  leKi.ilation 

In  reatintf  a  system  of  Health  Servie* 
Ajfn^'iet  liHAs.  the  Beoretary  would  flrst 
be  reep.>n«it UP  for  dlvidi.-ig  l^.e  nation  into 
heal'h  areas  for  plannliig  and  developmant 
purp»j«eg  lie  would  then  designate  in  e*Cta 
health  area  »  private  nonprofit  o<:rporatlon 
as  the  HH.\  renfH>nslt)ie  f  >r  plannlr-.jit  and  de- 
vel^jpnien:  ;n  that  area  The  leglalati  .-e  pro- 
p.i«a,  specifies  ml.Mmum  '-rlterla  for  the  leRa. 
str-ictu.-e  staff  governing  body  and  tunc- 
tlonl;i»f  of  the  HS.Ks  Thev  w<,u.d  he  tjroadiv 
responsible  fur  preparing  and  implementlnjt 
p. ana  designed  u  improve  the  health  of  the 
reaiJenu  of  their  hea.t.n  areas  '.nrreasirig  the 
ItMUty.    acceptaSUlty     oi.tm  iltv     and 
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(;aallty  of  the  heailh  cAre  provided  the  resi- 
dents and  restraining  Increases  In  costs  of 
•uoh  care.  In  performing  these  functions. 
HSAj*  would  be  required  to  gather  suitable 
data;  ptr^p&re  long-range  goal  plans  and 
short-term  priority  plans,  provide  assistance 
of  either  a  technical  or  financial  nature  to 
people  seekLlng  to  Implement  provisions  of 
tb*  plaiu;  coordlQAte  activities  with  PSROs, 
SHOs,  and  other  appropriate  planning  and 
re^latory  entitles:  review  and  approve  or 
disapprove  propoeed  uses  of  Inderal  health 
r.inds  within  the  area,  assist  States  In  the 
fterformance  of  capital  expenditure  reviews 
uiider  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  assist  the 
.SHCs  In  certifying  as  needed  health  services 
t>ffered  in  the  area.  Procedures  and  criteria 
for  use  by  HSAs  and  SHCs  In  their  perform- 
ing of  reviews  required  by  the  legislation  are 
deUUed. 

Authority  18  given  to  the  Secretary  for  pro- 
viding a.%Glsianc«  to  organizations  seeking  to 
be  designated  aj  HSAs  during  their  develop- 
ment, for  providing  technical  assistance  of 
various  kinds  to  HSAs  and  SHCs  for  niaklng 
planning  ^rrants  to  designated  HSAs  to  fund 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  planning  programs 
and  for  making  development  grants  to  the 
H.SAs  creating  Area  Health  Services  DeTeloi>- 
ment  Punds  for  HSA  use  In  Implementation 
of  tbeir  plans  The  Secretary  l.<«  required  to 
perform  aji.iuaJ  and  trlannual  reviews  of  the 


activities  and  quality  of  HSAs  to  assure  that 
th«y  partorm  their  functions  In  a  satisfactory 
fashion. 

The  Secretary  wotUd  aiao  be  required  to 
designate  in  each  State  a  State  Health  Com- 
Tnuston  (SHC)  meeting  criteria  for  Its  com- 
position, staffing,  and  functions  which  are 
speolOed  In  the  legislation.  Tlt.  order  to  re- 
ceive designation,  a  SHC  woiUd  need  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  an  appro  vable  admin - 
isixailve  program  for  carrying  out  its 
functions.  The  SHCs  would  be  responsible  for 
anniial  review  and  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  plans  of  the  HSAs,  annual  review  and 
comment  on  the  budgets  of  the  HSAs,  review 
of  applications  submitted  by  HSAs  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  government,  comment- 
ing on  disapproved  applications  for  Federal 
funds,  performance  of  capital  expenditure 
review  ftuictlons  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  certification  as  needed  of  health  services 
offered  within  the  State,  regtUatlon  of  health 
care  costs  within  the  State,  and  (If  they  so 
desire  i  licensure  and  quality  activities.  Pro- 
vision Is  made  for  the  Secretary  to  provide 
f\uanciai  assistance  In  the  development  and 
operating  costs  of  SHCs.  In  addition  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fourth  flacal  year  after  enactment 
of  the  legislation  to  perform  the  functions  of 
.SHCs  m  any  State  In  which  one  was  not 
deijignated. 


NATIONW.  HEAITH   POUCY  AND  HEALTH  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  AUTXOfiUATIONS 

(In  miMioM  of  doUanl 


raatymi 

— 

1974 

197S 

1176 

ToW 

AuisUnc*  for    dMstopinf    HSA's 

S»t  615 _ 

Pltnnmi  If  anh  for  HSA'j  Mc.  8W.. 

619      ... 

15 

30 
60 

100 

3 

5 
100  . 

30 
100 

12S 

5 

10 

75 
16« 

22S 

AssistMce    for    (levaiopin{    SHCs 
5«c  6?8(i) 

A^istsM*    for     aperttini    SHC'i 
tec-67»(t) 

fi»vatvui(  )o«r  Fund  far  cosstnic- 
tior,  sec.  til- 

2 

10 

u 

100 

Totsl 

« 

232 

303 

SK 

>  Authorizsd  in  th«  afretate  for  3  yean.  For  purposes  of 

rearty  to<ils,  considers^  a<  eoualK  dmded  imcig  tt)«  3  vears. 

The  assumptions  uriderlylng  the  figriree  are 
T^>  be  found  In  the  appropriate  sections  of 
the  detailed  section -by-sectlon  analysis  of 
the  Act 

The  authorizations  may  be  compared  with 
The  following  summary  of  authorization  and 
lipproprlatlons  for  CHP,  RMP.  and  HIU- 
Bv;rton,  the  programs  which  woti'.d  be  com- 
nmed  by  the  legislative  proposal. 


AUTH0RI2ATI0f«S  AND  APP80PRLATI0NS  DATA  FOR  PROGRAMS  REPLACED  BY  THE  PROPOSAL 

(Is  millic?  of  dollars) 


riKSl  yMi  1972 


Hacal  yMr  1973 


Fiscal  ytsr  1974 


ToUlt 


AaOieriM^    ApprepriiM         Aatksrted     Approprwtad        Autltorizsd     Appropriatsd        Auttioruad      Approfidsted 


CHP' 

314(a) „ 17  7.M 

„„  3lVb) „ „ »  U.2 

R»«P    „ IM  9I.S 

Hin-BurtBn 422  1J7.2 

Total 519  aOlSS 


20 

40 
250 
437.  S 


10 

25.1 
1S9 
197.2 


SO 

2S.1 
IS) 
117.2 


10 
23.8 
81.95 
1S7.2 


47 

95.1 
559 

i,aH.7 


27.  tt 
62.1 
331.45 
591,6 


747.5 


391.3 


391.3 


31t05 


1,757.8 


1.012.  S3 


SEcnoH-BT-Srr-TTON  Analysis  or  HR    102B3 

NATtONAL  Health  Polict  and  Hralth  Di- 

vri^.PKZNT  AtT  or   1974 

The  National  Health  Policy  and  Health  De- 
velopment Act  of  1874  provides  amendments 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  Art  which  are 
designed  to  as.s\ire  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional health  policy  and  of  effective  slate 
health  reK\ilatory  program?  and  area  health 
planning  and  development  program.'*  8e<-- 
tlon  1  of  the  Act  provides  that  It  may  be 
cited  as  the  National  Health  Policy  and 
Health  Development  Act  of  1974. 

Section  a>a)  This  section  makes  Congres- 
sional findings  that 

(1)  t^he  achleveme::t  of  equal  access  for 
all  people  txi  high  quality  medical  care  at  a 
rfasonable  c  «t  Is  a  priority  of  the  Federal 
(jovernment, 

(3)  the  recent  massive  Infusion  of  Federal 
fonds  Into  the  piistlr.g  health  ca.re  system 
lias  not  produced  an  adequate  supply  or  dls- 
t.'lbuUon  of  health  ^are  re,soiirces  and  con- 
sequently has  not  made  p>08slblf  equal  ac- 
cess to  siich  resources  by  the  total  popula- 
tion: and 

(3»  cfH'peration  between  the  public  sector 
(national.  State,  and  local,  and  the  private 
sector  ha-s  not  effectively  developyed  a  com- 
prehensive, rational  approach  to  the  prob- 
rms  of — 

(a I  th<"  lark  of  effective  methods  of  de- 
livering health  services    atid 

(b)  the  maldistribution  of  health  care  fa- 
cilities and  manpower 

Section  3fbl  State.s  that,  li.  recognition  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  enumerated 
In  eectlon  Si  a;  and  the  Importance  of  their 
solution  the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  develop 
reoommendatlons  for  a  national  health  pol- 
icy reeponsive  to  the  problems  enumerated. 


augment  health  planning  Intended  to  solve 
the.se  problems  within  the  framework  of  the 
natu-nai  health  policy,  and  to  authorize  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  development  of 
programs  Indicated  by  the  planning  proceas 
and  the  policy  The  recommended  national 
.'jeaith  policy,  which  is  to  include  a  specifica- 
tion of  national  health  goals,  is  to  give  di- 
rection and  coordination  to  public  and  pri- 
vate health  planning  and  development  pro- 
Krams  The  policy  Is  to  be  implemented  by  a 
nationwide  system  of  Health  Service  Agen- 
cies I  HSA's  I.  to  be  established  by  this  Act 
which  are  to  have  within  their  health  areas 
the  responsibility  and  resourcas  for  assur- 
ing equal  access  for  the  resldenu  of  the  areas 
to  aU  necessary  health  care  services 

SocUon  aici  Makes  additional  Congree- 
Mcnal  findings  that 

1  1  I  p>ast  and  preaent  Increatses  In  the  ooet 
of  medical  cju^,  particularly  of  hospltaj  stays, 
are  exoeaelve  and  InflatloniLry; 

'  2  I  the  pre.sent  proliferation  of  new  heeJth 
.services  and  capital  expenditures  for  health 
facilities  Is  often  Inappropriate  and  un- 
planned: 

'3  I  there  are  presently  inadequate  finan- 
cial incentives  for  the  use  of  appropriate 
.eveLs  of  care  and  for  the  substitution  of 
ambulatory  and  intermediate  care  for  In- 
patient hospital  care: 

1 4)  the  nuuiy  and  Increasing  I^ederal. 
State,  local,  and  private  responeea  to  these 
probleois  have  often  been  fragmentary.  In- 
adequate,  conflicting,   and    inequitable     and 

tt>)  State  governments  have  a  central  role 
to  play  in  correcting  these  problems 

In  response  to  these  additional  findings. 
this  aectlon  states  the  purpose  of  Part  C,  of 
•Ji\e  new  TlUe  \'I  oT  the  PHS  Act  crested  by 
this  Act    to  be  to  assist  Ln  the  deT«ldt>ment 


of  State  health  care  regtUatory  programs 
which,  in  ccnlunction  with  the  health  plan- 
ning programs,  assture  the  avallafcUlty  of 
health  services  tc^  all  people  at  the  lowest 
feasible  rates  These  regulatory  programs  are 
to  regulate  rates  of  payment  and  reimburse- 
ment for  health  care  In  order  to: 

1  )  discourage  wasteful  and  inappropriate 
use  of  services  and  promote  uses  that  are 
economically  justified  in  vie«  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  costa  mcurred  and  benef-ta 
received: 

2  i  assure  that  all  services  provided  are  of 
acceptable  quality: 

3 1  assure  those  responsible  for  the  prt>- 
vtalon  of  ismoes  with  necessary  revenue  re- 
quirements for  the  provlBlon  of  high  quality 
health  services:  and 

4i  distribute  the  bu.-de:.  o'  meeting  these 
.-evenue  requirements  fairly  among  all  those 
«ho  pay  for  health  service* 

Section  3  Provides  that  "Htle  Vl  at  the 
Public  Health  Service  .\ct  is  amended  by 
replacing  the  existing  text  with  an  entirely 
new  text,  described  below  This  has  the  ef- 
fect of  repealing  the  existing  programs  of 
assistance  for  construction  and  mcxlemlza- 
tion  of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities 
known  as  the  HUl-Burton  program)  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  described  at  the  end  of 
this  analysis,  also  repeals  the  existing  sec- 
ticms  S14  (ai.  rb)  and  :ci.  and  Title  IX  of 
the  Public  Health  Serrioe  Act  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  and  Regional  Med- 
ical Program  legislative  authorities'  Previ- 
sion la  Enade  Xn  section  4  for  transltioo  be- 
tween the  program  descrtt>ed  bejow  in  t£M 
!i»w  Title  VI.  and  the  three  programs  which 
tt  replace,  HUl-Burton  CHP  and  RMP  Tl*» 
new  Title  VI  has  the  following  title  axad 
provialona 
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TTTLX  VT— MATIONAL  HRALTH  POUCY 
AND  HXALTH  PLANTTHfO  AND  DBVKLOP- 
MSKT 

P*«T       A — HtXlOHKL      COCWCTL      TOtL      HKAI.TH 
POUCT 

BSTASLisHMarrT    or    ifATioitAi.    COT7ICCIX.    vom 

KSALTB    POUCT 

S«cUori  601(a)  EsUblUhM  In  the  Czacu- 
tlTe  OfBc*  of  the  Prcddent  *  council  to  be 
lUMwn  M  U>e  NktIOQAl  Counci:  for  HeAlth 
Policy  Speclflea  that  the  eetAbllahaient  of 
the  CouncU  in  the  Szecutlye  Office  of  the 
Pre«ldent  Is  not  to  limit  acceee  by  the  Con- 
grees.  or  Ite  ooaunltteee.  to  (l*t*.  dooumente. 
studies,  or  personnel  of  the  CouocU 

The  location  of  the  CouncU  in  the  Bsecu- 
tlre  Office  of  the  President  la  intended  by  the 
■ponaon  of  the  legislation  to  aasure  it  ctoee 
access  to  PresldenUal  and  Congreaatonal 
health  policy  making,  and  an  oTerriew  of  aU 
Executive  Branch  health  actlvitlea  rather 
than  Just  those  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  ^aO.  Welfare,  and  to  glre  it  prom- 
inence and  prestige  sufflcleot  to  give  Its  rec- 
ommendations nattonaj  coosldaratton.  In 
this  regard,  the  CouncU  is  analogous  to  the 
ezlsttng  Council  on  Bnvtronineotal  Quality 
Tbm  proTialon  aosurlng  OoogrsHknal  acoeas 
to  the  works  and  personnel  of  the  CouncU 
uoderllnee  the  sponsors'  belief  that  such  a 
CouncU  servea  bath  the  KsaeuUve  Braoeh  and 
the  Cong  rasa  in  recommending  health  policy 
and  should  be  essentially  a  public  snUty. 

Section  801  lb)  Provides  for  the  number, 
appointment  and  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  OouncU  The  OouncU  la  to  be 
compoOTd  or  Ave  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  The  members  are  to  be  quali- 
fied by  training.  eiperVence.  or  attalnmenta 
to  assist  In  the  functions  of  the  Council  Not 
leas  than  two  of  them  are  to  be  consumers 
of  health  services  Not  more  than  thrve  are 
to  be  of  the  same  political  party  CouncU 
membership  is  to  be  for  a  term  of  office  of 
six  years  with  the  terms  of  the  five  members 
appropriately  staggered  The  chairman  of  the 
Council  is  to  be  selected  from  among  the 
members  by  the  members  and  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  three  years. 

SecUon  «01(c)  Provides  that  the  annual 
rate  of  pay  for  the  chairman  of  the  CouncU 
Is  to  be  at  level  3  of  the  KxecuUve  Schedule 
and  the  annual  rate  of  pay  of  the  other  mem- 
bers at  level  3  of  the  Executive  Schedule 

Seetloa  601(d)  Provides  that  the  Coun- 
cil may  employ  and  use  such  staff  as  it  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  perform  Its  func- 
tions, and  may  procure  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  as  n< 


nrwcnows  or  wationai.  co-uvcm.  rem  bxaltm 

POUCT 

SecUoa  SOata)  Lists  the  respoculbUitlea 
of  the  NaUonal  CouncU.  as  follows 

il)  Assessment  of  the  statiis  of  the  Na- 
Uocs  health. 

<2)  AsBsesment  of  existing  and  proposed 
Pederal    and   other   health    programs. 

1 3)  Asaeasmeot  of  the  need  for  health  r«- 
•ourcea.  aerrloes.  and  tLnaadiig: 

(4)  Development  of  recommendations  for 
a  national  health  poUcy  which  are  to  In- 
clude a  quantlflable  statement  at  national 
baalth  goals  developed  after  appropriate  coo- 
tfdaratlon  of  the  prtonUea  set  focth  in 
section  903. 

I S )  Issuing  recocnmendad  guidelines  re- 
specUng  the  sppropriate  supply,  dlstrtbu- 
tioo.  and  organizatico  of  health  rwooroaa 
and  aemcea;  and 

(8)  Conduct  of  studies  and  analyses  con- 
cerning reoommendations  developed  under 
P*ragrapb   t4i    for  a  naUonal  health  poUcy. 

In  carrying  out  theee  respocst  bill  ties,  the 
Council  U  to  seek  the  advice  of  outside  ad- 
visory ootnmlttees  which  It  shall  appoint, 
and  Is  to  work  with  and  consult  with  the 
health  service  agencies  established  br  the 
rest  oC  the  legisUUon 


The  legislation  Is  dr».'v^  «,  -.r.st  'j-.e  V»- 
tlonal  CouncU  on  Health  Poliry  racommenda 
health  goals  rather  th«.;.  «»it*b.;»h!:;g  '.hem. 
in  recognition  of  the  fa<-t  that  the  nnal  de- 
termination of  health  policy  Ls  appropriately 
the  function  of  the  Corvgraes  and  the  Preel  - 
dent.  The  requlrem»>rf  <Lh«t  the  fVmncU  work 
with  HSAs  in  astanllahlni;  nsUtmai  health 
goals  Is  lHwlgned  it,  a«Buns  that  I'jt  ret-om- 
maiMlatlooa  will  be  res'^M^nslve  v.  the  iden- 
tified needs  of  the  country  as  expressed 
through  the  plans  of  the  RSA's 

It  is  furthsr  felt  that  the  HSA  s  wi:i  work 
more  effectively  to  achieve  the  recommended 
Koals  If  they  have  been  involved  In  the 
formulatioQ  of  the  goals.  The  rsaprwiathlltttw 
of  the  Ooundl  for  the  aaasHOMnt  of  the 
status  of  the  nation's  health.  ensUng  and 
ppopoeed  health  programs,  and  the  need  for 
the  supply  of  health  resources  and  services 
IS  recognleed  to  be  an  Immense  task  and  It 
IS  anticipated  that  the  CouncU  wiu  obtain 
substantial  staff  aasistanoe  from  the  De- 
pwtmatit  of  Health  Education  and  Wel- 
fare 

The  guidelines  respecting  the  sripply  of 
health  reaourcea  and  semcea  which  the 
CouncU  U  to  tsaus  are  Intended  to  provide 
tnildanoe  to  the  DHKW  and  the  RSA's  in 
their  own  planning  programs  They  would 
cx>ncem  themselves  with  such  matters  as 
the  appropriate  ratio  o*  physicians  to  pop- 
ulation including  considerations  of  physician 
distribution  both  geographicaUy  and  by  spe- 
cialty, the  needed  population  base  and  sup- 
port services  for  highly  specialised  health 
serrtcea  such  as  radlaaon  therapy,  or  renal 
dialysis  and  transplantation  servloea.  and 
sultabls  methods  of  providing  primary  care 
services  in  rural  areas  While  it  Is  expected 
that  issuing  guidelines  for  rwouroes  and 
services  ^>oken  to  in  the  recommended  na- 
Uonal health  goals  would  be  of  high  priority. 
there  Is  no  Intent  that  the  CouncU  be  limited 
to  the  development  of  guidelines  by  their 
reoommendattons  for  national  health  goals. 
Section  «oa(b)  Requires  an  »nnii»|  ^ 
port  on  or  before  February  1.  from  the 
CouncU  to  the  pubUe  speclTying  the  resulta 
of  the  activities  undertakes!  to  meet  the 
listed  res poostbUl ties 

Q*Bm%il'f.  It  U  anticipated  that  thta  re- 
port  would  include  the  resuiU  of  the  various 
aaeaaamenu  done  by  the  CouncU.  enumera- 
tion and  jusuflcauon  of  the  recommended 
natlnnal  health  goals,  and  coplea  o*  guide- 
lines. Btwllsa.  and  anal^aea  prepared  bv  the 
Coondl. 

NaTIOMAI.    HXALTH    PklOSXTTBa 

SacUon  403  Spedfles  Ooogreaalonal  dnd- 
\a»  as  to  appropriate  priorities  to  be  used  In 
the  formulation  of  a  national  health  policy 
and  in  the  development  and  opera uon  of 
Federal,  State,  and  area  health  planning 
and  development  programs  Theee  are  to 
Include 

( 1 1  The  provtalao  of  prmiary  oare  servloea 
for  medically  underserred  populations,  espe- 
cially thoee  which  are  located  m  rural  or  eoo- 
nomicaUy  dsprasaed  areas, 

l3)  The  development  of  mulU-lnstitutionai 
systems  for  coordlnatioo  ot  consolidation  of 
institutional  health  services  i  Including  oto- 
stetric.  pedutrlc.  emergency  medical,  m- 
tetxslve  and  coronary  care,  and  radiation 
therapy  aervioaa), 

i3)  The  devsiopmaat  of  medicai  group 
practices.  sspedaUy  those  whose  servicas  an 
approprlauiy  coordinated  or  Integrated  with 
tnstttutlonal  health  services; 

(4)  The  training  snd  increased  utuuauon 
of  physldan  aaslstanta,  and  nurse  cllnlclaxis; 

(5>  The  drvelopment  of  multl-lnstltu- 
tloQsl  arrangemenu  for  the  sharing  of  sup- 
p.»t  services  neceasary  to  all  health  ssmos 
Institutions; 

(«)  The  promo«on  at  activities  to  achieve 
needed  improvements  in  the  quality  of  health 
ssrvtoas.    including   needs   tdenUfled    by   the 


-pTle«-    acUvitiM    of    PrT>fea«lonal    8t»iidajtla 
Review  Organizations 

7  1  Th(«  develop) men t  bv  h«a.th  s/rvlce  i.n- 
«Mt-,itl'~.ns  af  the  t^pacltv  ro  pnvklc  vaj-loin 
.ei-els  of  eare  i  Inciiidlrig  '.ntenslTe  oare.  acute 
»reneraJ  (-are  ard  extended  rare  on  a  ge<:-- 
»cra('hk-aj:v   ::■, '.et rated  basin 

8)  ITk-  AiliT}., Uun  of  unlforn-.  coat  account- 
l:;g.  slmi>;;.1et!  relnib'.irsemen-  anj  utiliza- 
tion and  rrportlng  syterr.3  and  Improved 
ma.iagerr^r.t  procedures  for  health  servlee 
lasti":'    >T  •    Hid 

<9i  The  1^v-i  ■^^.^^  '  .'  ..<•«.  tlve  methods 
for  flna:,.-'  »•  '  -»  :nt  i.-vr;u-:it  for.  and 
regulatinK  ■.  '^  if  rfi^nbumement  and  pay- 
mrant  for  ni<-<i .  -».  -are 

The  laglalaUor,  reqares  the  NaUonal 
HeaJth  OouncU  in  forn-.'iiatlng  Its  goals  (sec- 
tton  aoi(a)(4))  and  the  HSAs  In  develop- 
ing their  long-rang^  ,?  i«c  p'.anji  sectl.>n  613 
ibxati  to  rive  appr.^  r!rt'e  or  sideration  to 
tbaaa  pnontiee  m  rr.r  1»'. -i5)ment  of  the 
goala 

Past   B — Hcaltm   AcsNCtts 

RKAtrn    ABSAS 

SecUon  81Ua)— Requlrea  the  Secretary  to 
establish  throughout  the  United  States 
health  areas  with  respect  to  which  he  wUl 
then  desi  gnats  health  service  agencies 
(UaAsi  under  section  618  Each  area  U  to 
meet   the    following   requlremenu 

( 1 )  The  area  shall  be  a  rational  region  for 
the  proper  planning  and  development  of 
health  services  which  contains  the  resources 
necessary  to  provide  all  necessary  health 
aarrloes  for  ths  resldenu  of  the  area; 

(2)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  area 
shall  include  at  least  one  center  for  the  pro- 
vision of  highly  specialized  health  services; 

(3)  The  area  shall  follow  State  boundaries, 
except  that  an  area  may  comprise  a  geo- 
graphical region  which  crossss  State  bound- 
aries If  the  Secretary  determines  thst  such 
a  region  is  a  more  rational  region  for  the 
proper  planning  and  development  of  health 
services, 

(4)  The  area,  upon  Its  establishment,  shall 
have  a  population  of  not  less  than  600.000 
nor  more  than  3  million;  except  thst  (A)  the 
population  of  more  than  3  million,  and  (B) 
mUllon     If    the    area    Includes    a    Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (8MBA)  with  a 
population  of  more  than  9  mUllon.  and  (B) 
the  population  of  an  area  may  be  less  than 
5O0.0O0  If  the  area  comprises  an  entire  State 
which  has  a  population  of  less  than  500  000 
and 

(8)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
boundanas  of  an  area  may  not  croM  the 
boundartas  of  a  SMSA 

The  Secretary  Is  further  re<jnir»x1  to  co- 
ordinate hU  deslgnstlon  of  health  areas  with 
the  designation  of  areas  for  PSROs  under 
section  1162  of  the  Social  Seourltv  Act  This 
oocrdlnaUon  u  to  assure  that  each  health 
area  is  made  up  of  one  or  more  whole  PSRO 
ar-as.  or  vice  versa  TTi'.n  meiLru  that  the 
boundaries  of  a  health  ar.>»  ar»  not  to  cross 
the    boundaries   of   an   arf-a    r    r    a    PSRO 

These  requirements  are  ii. tended  to  assure 
that  health  areas,  which  are  to  cover  the  en- 
tire country  srttbout  overlap  irlll  represent 
rauonal  aress  for  doing  hesUth  planning,  of 
reasonable  sire,  and  bearing  rea.'^onabls  rela- 
tionships with  existing  stste  boundaries  and 
the  boundaries  for  PSRO  scu%TieB  Each 
area  Is  to  be  large  enough  that  i-  win  have 
the  capacity  to  provide  aU  necesj^ary  health 
servicea  to  all  of  Its  people  This  should  also 
assure  tiiat  it  has  a  Urge  enough  resource 
base  for  effective  planning  The  requirement 
for  a  center  for  the  provision  of  highly  spe- 
cialized health  care  would  generally  be  met 
by  Including  m  each  area  an  academic  health 
center  The  requirements  are  designed  to 
give  the  Secretary  nexlbUity  lu  deaignaUng 
health  areas  so  that  they  can  conform  to 
State  boundaries  wherever  this  Is  sp[u-opri- 
aXe.  such  as  in  sparsely  populated  or  Western 
states,  or  cross  state   boundaries  where   the 
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existence  of  a  large  metropolltai.  area  uri  tlip 
border  of  a  slate  iii«lce.s  lius  mure  appri>pri- 
ate  for  health  plaiiiiin)?  SLn.r.arly.  it  L« 
anticipated  tnat  rurai  ai.d  span>f.>  (>opuia'..«><J 
btates  Oiay  cou»tr.  ale  aii  ei.tlre  he&llh  area 
while  niDre  dense.)  popuiaied  stales  s.ich  cl^ 
New  York  aud  Cullfornia  ;iia>  tiave  aj.  n.ai.y 
as  five  or  mi.re  heaitii  axeaj)  within  ibeir  u*i. 
boundaries  Oeneraiiy.  .•  is  eipecied  tha' 
rural  areas  wili  oe  asiiocuted  iii  the  designa- 
tion of  health  areaji  a  lih  whlcht'ver  u.'~biii. 
center  they  look  ii>  fur  the  pruMbiuii  of  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  heailh  servicer 

Section  611(b)  Provides  requireaienus  fur 
the  tiOM  schedule  which  the  Secretary  is  to 
follow  In  deslgnaliiig  healih  areas,  the  of- 
flolals  and  orgaiiuatiur.s  wr,h  which  he  is  to 
conduit  In  such  desi^iiatio:.  a;;d  for  perliKllr 
review  and  luodlwcuiljii  uf  '^ne  are&s  a£  ap- 
propriate. The  bcheUai*  a..c>A8  liic  .SeLrp'.ary 
four  months  in  which  to  develop  prop<.>se<i 
hecdth  areas,  said  a  month  for  receiviiig  com- 
ment on  theee  areas  by  concerned  parties 
and  making  their  final  publlcatlou  Gen- 
erally It  Is  expected  that  the  final  pubUca- 
tlon  would  occur  within  at  most  two  months 
after  the  cloee  of  t^  period  for  comment. 
The  Secretary  Ls  dir^ted  to  consult  In  the 
designation  oX  health  areas  with  the  Oov- 
ernors  of  the  States  and  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  counties,  clUes,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  of  the  States.  In  addition,  he 
Is  to  consult  with  the  existing  314(a).  and 
314(b)  oomprebenslve  health  planning 
agencies.  During  the  period  for  comment  the 
Secretary  Is  to  receive  and  consider  com- 
ments from  ail  interested  parties  In  his  on- 
going review  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
designated  areas  the  Secretary  is  to  consult 
with  the  same  officials,  and  to  provide  the 
same  opportunity  for  comment  on  proposed 
changes  in  the  areas  as  are  required  for  the 
original  designation  of  the  areas. 

RXALTK   SESVICK   ACENCHS 

Section  812(a).  Defines  a  HSA  as  a  non- 
profit private  corporation  which  is  organised 
and  operated  as  described  in  section  613 (b). 
aixd  which  is  captable  of  performing  the  func- 
tions delineated  In  section  613  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  standards  and  criteria 
for  the  organization  and  functioning  of 
HSAs  In  regulations 

Section  612 (b I  De&nes  crlterU  for  the  (1) 
legal  structure.  i3>  staff,  and  (3)  governing 
body  of  HSA  8 

Legal  Structure  An  HSA  is  to  be  legaUy 
incorporated  In  the  stale  lu  which  Is  located 
the  Ishigest  part  of  its  health  area's  popula- 
tion and  Is  not  to  be  a  subsidiary  of.  or  other- 
wise controUed  by  any  othsr  private  corpora- 
tion or  other  private  ieifai  eiitliy. 

This  requlrenkent  is  designed  to  Insure  for 
health  planning  purposes  the  financial  aiid 
organlaatiunal  Independence  of  the  HSA 
from  existing  health  programs  and  organiza- 
tions. Including  state  and  local  government. 
The  requirement  for  organizational  inde- 
pendence Is  not  meant  to  prevent  the  HSA 
from  performing  planned  related  functions 
for  existing  health  program.s  »:.d  g-.verij 
ments.  but  these  should  be  c  iitractu&liy  dp- 
Oned  In  such  a  way  that  it  is  cie&r  what  serv  - 
loes  are  to  be  rendered,  and  that  the  coi. tract 
does  Dot  Influence  or  bias  the  HSA  s  planning 
programs. 

8t*ff.  HSAs  are  rei,:jirpd  •<■  have  a  sta" 
which  provides  U\f  agent  y  with  expertise  u. 
at  least  the  gall.erUi);  and  analv'i.^  ft  data. 
planning,  and  health  n>anp<>wer  facilities 
and  services  TTie  profe.salonaJ  s'aJT  uf  auv 
agency  Is  generally  Uj  have  at  irast  m.e  per 
aon  for  ea^h  hundred  thousand  p)e<)ple  In  the 
area  ■served  f  y  the  agen.-v  except  that  ir. 
areas  with  a  Bmai)  papulation  t,he  profes- 
si'>nal  staff  Is  always  Uo  include  at  least  Ave 
mecnt)en  I'he  staff  of  an  HSA  Is  to  be 
•eie<-t.e<J  paid  promoted  and  dl.s-harged  u. 
accordance  with  such  systems  as  tiie  agency 
establishes,  except  that  rates  of  p»ay  for  the 
st*.fT  are  ncjt  to  be  less  than  those  prevaumg 
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in  the  health  area  for  similar  positions  us 
other  public  or  private  planning  and  health 
service  eatlUes. 

Oovemlng  Body  Each  HSA  la  to  have  a  gov- 
erning body  with  not  less  than  10  and  not 
more  than  30  members  Provision  !s  made 
that  the  governing  body  may  exceed  a  mem- 
bership of  thirty  If  It  has  an  established  "ex- 
ecutive committee"  of  not  more  than  25 
men.bers  to  which  It  has  delegated  the  au- 
thority to  take  action  on  Its  behalf  The 
governing  body  Is  to  be  responsible  for 

( 1 )  The  Internal  affairs  of  the  HSA  includ- 
ing matters  relating  to  the  staffing  of  the 
agency.  Its  budget  and  procedures  and  cri- 
teria developed  and  published  pursuant  to 
section  614  for  performing  Its  functions  under 
subsection  613   lei.  -fi.  and  (g-: 

(2)  The  approval  of  the  long-range  goal 
plan  iLGP^  and  short-term  priorities  plai. 
iSPFi    required  by  section  ei3(bl; 

( 3 )  ISBulng  an  annual  report  concerning 
the  agency's  activities  The  report  Is  to  In- 
clude the  IX3P  and  SPP  of  the  agency  and 
Ls  to  be  readily  available  to  the  residents  of 
the  health  area  and  the  various  communica- 
tions media  nerving  the  area 

I  41  Reimbursing  its  members  for  their  rea- 
sonable ccieta  Incurred  In  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  goveml;,g  bcxly 

(5)  MeeMng  at  ieaxt  once  in  each  cuart/=r 
of  each  year  and  meeting  at  iea.>!t  two  addi- 
tional limes  In  a  year  unless  '/.s  executive 
committee  meets  for  it    and 

(6 1  Conducting  Its  business  meetings  in 
public  and  making  lt.s  records  and  data  avail- 
able upc  n  request  to  the  public  A  quorum 
fc>r  meetings  of  the  governing  body  Ls  to  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  half  of  It*  member? 
including  half  of  the  members  in  each  of  the 
categories  described  below  under  comptosl- 
tlon 

The  gt.)vemlng  board  of  the  HSA  is  to  be 
composed  as  follows 

I  n  At  least  one-third  of  Its  members  are  to 
be  consumer?!  of  health  services  living  In  the 
HHA's  health  area  who  are  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  economic  social  tk- 
clal,  and  get>graphlc  population  groups  of  the 
area; 

(3)  At  least  one-third  of  the  members  are 
to  be  providers  of  health  sertlces  resident  in 
the  HSA's  area  who  are  ;  roadly  representa- 
tive of  health  professional.s  public  a.'.d  com- 
munity health  personnel  and  allied  health 
peraonnel;  health  institutions  >  lncludlr\g 
hoapltals.  extended  care  facilities  and  uni- 
versity health  centers  i  and  the  employees  of 
such  Institutions;  and  people  paving  for 
health  '-are  senlces  (Including  direct  service 
and  (ndemnltv  Insurance  companies!     and 

(3i  At  least  one-third  of  the  members  arp 
to  be  residents  of  the  HSA  s  area  who  hold 
public  elective  ofTices  and  who  are  broadlv 
representative  < '.  the  elect*<l  governmenta'. 
authorities  In  the  area 

Por  the  p'.irposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"provider  of  health  service.*'  is  to  mean  an 
Individual  who  receives  either  directly  c^- 
through  his  spouse  more  than  one-tenth  of 
his  gfoae  annual  Incoriie  from  fees  or  other 
compen.sat'on  for  the  provision  of  health 
services  or  from  financial  tnt*re,<»ts  in  entitle* 
engaged  Ir;  the  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
l  es,  or  In  pnxluclng  or  supplving  of  drugs 
ir  articles  for  ;.nd;\idU8ls  and  entities  er. - 
gaged  m  the  prrnlsion  of  such  services  or 
f-r«Ti  tx>th  such  compensation  and  suci. 
..'.t^rests. 

If  the  governing  body  In  exercL&li^g  :ts 
f'.ancUans  appoints  a  sub.^ommlttee  of  Its 
members  nr  an  advisory  group  to  It,  It  Is  re- 
quired, to  the  extent  practicable  to  make  it-s 
appointments  to  the  suboommlttee  or  ad- 
visory group  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pronde 
representation  on  the  subcommittee  or  ad- 
visory group  comparable  to  that  described 
above  for  the  gv^vemlng  body  Itaolf 

Theae  requlremenu  fcx  the  membership  of 
Uie  HSA  s  governing  body  are  designed  U:> 
aciiieve  aeveraj  purp<Teea   The  heterogeneous 


mixture  of  Individuals  represented  Is  In- 
tended to  prevent  domination  by  anv  one 
group  or  Interest  of  the  planning  process  The 
strong  representation  of  elected  public 
officials  is  lnt«nde<l  to  as-sure  that  the  HSA's 
decisions  are  made  with  the  general  com- 
munity Interests  well  represented  The  strong 
consumer  majority  represented  by  limiting 
providers  cf  health  semres  to  a  one-third 
membership  is  Intended  to  assure  that  the 
health  planning  done  bv  the  HSA  is  respon- 
sive prlmarllT  to  the  Interests  a.-.d  needs  of 
the  communlTy  a.s  u-ell  as  the  Interests  and 
the  needs  of  the  health  service  providers 

Section  ei2!ci  Auth  irlzes  HSAs  u,  es- 
t.abllsh  subare^i  advl.s<iry  cc>urjcll«  represent- 
ing part*  of  their  health  areas  ti3  advise  their 
t'ovemlng  bodies  on  the  performance  of  their 
funcUona.  To  the  extent  practicable  the  com- 
position of  subarea  advisory  -ouncils  Is  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  for  representa- 
tion or.  the  governing  body 

This  provision  ';..s  Intended  to  a.ssure  loca^ 
in -puts  Into  the  planning  prcy~es(-  pArtlcu- 
larly  in  HSAs  planning  for  large  or  populous 
health  areas  Subarea  counclLs  might  well  be 
established  by  an  HS.*.  t<-'  represent  each 
county  within  its  area  ;r  each  tiRtural  com- 
munity within  a  large  city 

riTNCTIONS     or     HEAX-TH     SERVILE     AGENCIiS 

Section  613(a).  Makes  a  general  statenjent 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  HSA  ?  and  the 
purposes  for  wt.  ich  these  respc^nslbilitles  are 
to  be  undertaken  Thiis  an  HS.A  has  as  Its 
primary  responsibility  the  provisio:.  of  ef- 
fective health  planning  f-.r  iif  area  =i.nd  the 
promotion  of  the  development  within  the 
urea  .-f  health  services  and  facilities  which 
meet  identified  needs  reduction  of  docu- 
mented InefBclencies  and  implementation  of 
the  health  plans  of  t.he  agency  These  re- 
sponsibilities are  to  serve  Uie  purposes  of. 

( 1  I  improving  the  health  of  residents  of  a 
health  area 

(3)  Increasi.ne  the  accessibility  acceptabil- 
ity, continuity,  and  quality  of  the  health 
sprvices  provided  to  t.^e  res-dents    and 

3 )  restraining  increases  m  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding  the    re.sidents   wlt,h    health    services 

In  meeting  their  primary  responsibility. 
HSA's  are  to  perforin  the  functions  pre- 
scribed  in   section   613'bi    through   613'g). 

Section  613ibi  First  requires  HSAs  In 
providing  health  planning  and  development 
ff.r  their  areas  tc  assemble  and  ar^yse  data 
concerning: 

I  a;  the  status  of  the  health  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area, 

t>  the  status  of  the  health  care  delivery 
systp.ni  In  the  area  and  the  utilisation  of  that 
svsterr.  by  the  residents 

c)  the  effect  rjf  the  area's  health  care 
delivery  system  on  the  health  of  the  resi- 
deiits.   and 

d'  the  are«  s  heji.ir.  -psi'.;"es  ;nc;udm^ 
health  facilities  and  m.Hr.pi'-Ap- 

Second.  requires  the  HSA's  to  anntiaUy  es- 
tablish a  long-range  go«U  loan  fLOP>  In 
establishing  the  plan  the  HSA's  are  required 
to  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
health  planning  priorities  set  ft  rth  ir.  secti'?:, 
6«J3  and  the  needs  ar.d  resources  ceecrlbed 
bv  'he  data  gathered  m  resp<:>nse  to  the  re- 
quirements listed  abcve  I'he  IXjP  is  to  be  a 
dptailed  statement     f  g^>a.s  which 

<ai  describe  a  healthfui  envlroament  and 
health  systems  In  the  area  which,  wttan  de- 
veiop>e<l.  would  assure  that  qtiallty  health 
services  would  t>e  available  and  acce^ble 
In  a  manner  assuring  continuity,  at  reason- 
able    coet,    for    all    residents   o^   the   area; 

I  b  ,  is  responsive  tc  the  uraquc  needs  and 
resources  of  the  area,  loid 

\c)  takes  into  account  the  National  Ooun- 
cU for  Health  Policy's  guidelines  idevelc^jed 
ander  section  602,  respecting  the  areas  sup- 
ply dlstnbuuon.  and  organisation  of  health 
resources  and  semces 

Third,  requires  the  HSAs  to  annually  ae- 
tabllsb   a   ahort-tarm   pnonues   plan    ^SPPi 
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wtilcii  d— crib—  objecuvea  which  wiu  achieve 
Um  gokia  or  the  LOP.  uid  speclflM  prtorlciM 
»moo«  the  otojecUvea.  The  HaA  Ls  to  «!▼• 
prtontr  m  the  3PP  to  thoae  ohjectivee  which 
vUl  mAximjkiiy  unproY*  the  health  of  the 
rveldenu  of  the  area  when  obtained  (aa 
determined  on  the  b*ais  oX  the  relation  of 
the  cost  of  Ob  fining  the  objectlTea  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  obtainiog  them) . 
and  which  are  fitted  to  the  speciAl  needa  of 
the  ares. 

Fourth,  requlrea  the  HSA  to  develop  and 
publiah  apeciflc  plans  and  projecU  for  achlev- 
inc  the  objectivee  eet«hli«hed  in  the  SPP 
In  thl«  appro*cii.  a  go*i  n  considered  ••  a 
quAn  tillable  statement  of  aomethlng  which 
the  HBA  wishes  to  achieve  soch  ae  achiev- 
ing a  supply  of  physicians  equal  to  or  better 
than  one  per  one  thousand  realdenta  of  the 
health  area  '  An  objective  la  similar  to  a  goal 
but  baa  in  addition  a  statement  of  the  time 
In  which  the  stated  goal  is  to  be  achieved 
such  as  "achieving  a  supply  of  physicians  tor 
tiie  health  area  by  1B79  of  at  le^t  one  per 
fifteen  hundred  reeldenU  ■  PrtorUlee  can  be 
applied  to  either  goals  or  objectives  and  give 
their  relative  weight  or  Importance  It  should 
be  noted  that  several  objectives  may  be  de- 
fined to  ».;hleve  a  single  goal 

The  requirements  for  the  esUbllshment  of 
LOPs  and  SPPs  are  designed  to  strike  a 
balance  between  giving  HSAs  aome  Federal 
direction  for  their  planning  through  the  use 
of  the  National  CouncU  and  the  priorities 
stated  In  section  808.  and  giving  them  a  reas- 
onable opportunity  to  esUbltab  goals  and 
objecuves  which  are  particularly  respoastve 
to  the  unique  ne«ds  of  the  health  area 

Section  fll3ic>  Requires  HSA's  to  Unple- 
ment  the  LOP  and  the  SPP  by  performUig  the 
following  fuQCttoos: 

'  ^  *  seeking  the  assistance  of  individuals 
and  pubUc  and  private  entitles  In  the  health 
area. 

(2)  providing,  in  acoordanoe  with  th«  pri- 
or lUes  of  the  SPP.  uchnical  awistancw  to  in- 
dividuals and  public  and  private  enUties  In 
U»e  area  for  the  development  of  projecu  and 
programs  which  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
pUns.  Including  assistance  in  meeting  the 
requtfements  of  the  HSA  respecting  reviews 
prescribed  under  section  «U.  and 

(3)  making  granu  or  contracts,  in  accord- 
snce  with  the  priorities  of  tlje  8PP  to  In- 
dividuals and  public  and  private  entttlee  in 
.he  health  area  to  assist  them  In  plannlna 
snd  developing  the  projects  and  progtMM 
necessary  for  the  aciilevement  of  the  health 
syaUMB  described  In  the  LOP  Such  grants  and 

He^tt  Services  Development  Fund  estab- 
Ushed  with  grants  made  under  section  819 
No  such  grant  or  contract  Is  to  be  used  for 
the  support  of  an  established  program  or  to 
S!'.h'***.  "***  '"^^^^"^  by  an  enTitv  or  in- 
V^  "  *''*  delivery  of  health  services 
,  "^  r^qulremenU  are  intended  to  jrive 
TrTJ*^ll^,°  '°  ">•  ««^  ««  "^«  •»•«  that 
LJ^,r°,'*^"***'°*'  ""'  °"'^  '«•  developing 
puns  but  also  for  Implementing  them  The 
Umltatlons    placed    upon    the   i,    oT  Are! 

refiect  the  Inteejtlon  that  the  monev  Is  to  be 
used  as  seed  money  rather  than  on»oln» 
•upport  money  """iR 

.t^T  ti^"^'  R«4ulres  HSAs  to  coordln- 
thetr  «at*  or  mtes,  and  any  other  appro- 
prute  reKulatory  entity  .„  the  heslth^u^ 
The  H9A  ,  are  further  r.<7Tiired  to  provide 
SMBtanoe  to  such  onranlaationa  and  to  se- 
cure data  frotn  them  for  use  In  thetr  planning 
and  development  programs  They  are  re- 
quired to  seek  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
mch  or^ntestfons  which  will  assure  that  t^e 
planntng  or  regnutory  actions  which  they 
may  take  which  alter  or  change  the  area's 
health  system  will  be  taken  in  a  manner 
which  Is  conslstetit  with  the  goals  and  ob- 
Jsetlves  of  the  LOP  and  SPP 
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Section  ei3(«)  Requires  HSA's  to  review 
and  approve  or  disapprove  all  proposed  uses 
within  ths  health  area  of  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated for  programs  under  the  PHS  Act 
the  CMHC  Act.  or  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
coholism Act  (or  the  development,  expansion, 
or  support  of  health  facilities,  manpower,  or 
servlcas  HSAs  are  further  required  to  es- 
tablish priorities  for  the  approval  of  con- 
struction project  applications  under  part  D 
of  this  tiue  If  an  HSA  disapproves  a  pro- 
poeed  use  of  Federal  funds,  the  Secretary  of 
HXW  Is  not  to  make  the  funds  available  for 
the  proposal  unless,  the  enUty  making  the 
disapproved  proposal  requests  the  Secretary 
to  review  the  HaA  decision,  the  Secretary  ob- 
tains oomments  on  the  decision  from  the  ap- 
propriate SHC.  and  the  Secretary  (if  he  re- 
verses the  HSA  and  makes  funds  available) 
makes  avaUable  a  detailed  sUUment  of  the 
reasons  for  mating  the  funds  available 

This  provision  is  on»  of  several  included 
in  tiie  legislation  which  are  designsd  to  In- 
sure that  the  HSA  is  able  to  control  the  al- 
location of  scarce  new  health  resources  with- 
in the  health  area  In  such  a  fashion  that 
their  use  wUl  always  be  oonsUUnt  with  the 
goals  and  objecUves  established  in  the  LOP 
and  SPP 

Further  requirements  for  the  >"«nng  of 
these  reviews  by  HSA  s  are  glvan  In  section 
614.  Tbeee  reviews  are  intended  to  concern 
themselves  primarily  with  the  relationship 
of  the  proposed  project  being  reviewed  to  the 
HSA  s  plans  They  are  not  intei^ded  to  su- 
persede the  HZW's  own  grant  or  contract 
'»**'"g  procedures  including  lU  owi^  raview 
of  the  content  and  quaUty  of  applications 
submitted  for  projecu  An  HSA  approval  of 
sa  appllcaUon  does  not.  of  course,  m^^tn  that 
Htw  Is  required  to  fund  it 

SecUon  813tf(  Requires  HSAs  to  rsvlew 
and  make  recommendations  (or  a(>proval  lor 
disapproval  I  of  all  proposed  capital  ezpendl- 
tupse  In  azcees  of  HOO.OOO  by  health  service 
enuties  m  the  health  area.  Theee  reviews  are 
to  be  performed  for  and  submioad  to  the 
planning  agency  designated  under  secUon 
1133  of  the  Social  Secxinty  Act.  generally  the 
SHC.  for  lu  uss  in  performing  lu  jwsponsibil- 
lUes  under  that  dealgnatton. 

Secuoa  813(g).  Requires  HSAs  to  review 
'^•*lt^  services  offered,  or  proposed  to  be 
offered  in  the  health  area  and  make  tecom- 
mandaUons  based  on  these  reviews  to  each 
SHC  for  each  state  m  the  health  area  for 
Its  certiflcauon  as  needed  of  the  health 
services  reviewed.  The  HSAs  are  to  perform 
such  reviews  on  a  periodic  basis,  at  least 
••very  five  years  In  the  event  that  an  SHC 
determines  that  a  particular  health  service 
cannot  be  certified  as  needed,  the  HSAs  are 
required  to  work  with  providers  of  such  serv- 
icea.  the  SHC's.  and  other  appropruie  indi- 
viduals and  entltlee  for  the  improvement  or 
elimination  las  the  HSA  finds  approprtatei 
of  such  health  services. 

Most  pUnning  programs  to  date  have  con- 
cerned themselves  only  with  new  or  future 
parte  of  the  health  system  and  have  often 
been  charged  with  an  mablllty  to  affect  exlsi- 
mg.  clearly  unneeded.  fragmented  or  re- 
dundant health  services.  This  provuion  is 
designed  to  allow  the  HSAs  In  addition  to 
their  responsibilities  for  future  of  an  areas 
health  system  to  begin  to  Impact  upon  the 
existing  system. 

paocBDcaxa    and    csmaiA    ro«    arvnws    or 
nopoasD   nsLTR  sTsrr**  chakcts 

Section  6M(a|.  Requires  HSAs  and  SHC's 
when  reviewing  for  cotnmant  or  approval  pro- 
posed changes  In  the  health  system  to  use 
established  review  procedures  and  criteria 
Such  procedures  and  criterU  are  to  be  de- 
veloped and  published  by  either  the  HBA  or 
SHC  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  prior  to  their  actual  use  Such 
proceduree  and  crtterui  are  generally  to  be 
used  whenever  an  HSA  or  SHC  U  reviewing  a 


proposal,  but  they  are  required  specifically 
for  HSA's  performing  reviews  pursuant  to 
sections  813(e) ,  (f),  and  (gi .  and  8HC  s  per- 
forming functions  prescribed  In  section  827 
Proceduree  and  criteria  are  permitted  to  vary 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  a  par- 
ticular review  Is  conducted,  or  the  type  o( 
health  service  being  reviewed 

The  exercise  by  HSA's  and  3HC  s  of  the 
review  authority  whether  for  comment  or 
approval,  represent  a.i  important  part  of 
the  clout  with  whWh  t.'.ese  sgenclee  are  to 
implement  their  plans  \»  s-i  h  it  \n  >-xpected 
that  the  authority  will  rv  e«croiae<l  in  a  re- 
sponsible public.  eetablii^Kwi  manner  so  that 
it  Is  always  possible  for  an  ^fI<^cted  party  or 
ooncemed  cltlcen  to  understand  th^  iisture 
and  content  of  revlWs.  monitor  their  per- 
formance, and  particl|i*te  effectively  in  them 
In  light  of  the  Importance  of  such  revlevrs. 
•pedflts  concerning  the  procedures  and  cri- 
teria to  l>e  used  are  epeUed  out  in  some  detail 
In  the  following  sections 

Section  814(b)  RequUrs  each  HSA  and 
SHC  to  include  In  the  procedures  used  In 
reviewing  propoeed  health  systems  changes 
at  least  the  following 

( 1 )  written  notification  to  affected  pen^ins 
of  the  begUmlng  of  an   HSA  or  BHC  review. 

(3)  eehedulee  for  reviews  which  provide 
that  they  shall  not  take  longer  than  130  days 
after  the  date  that  the  itotlflcatlon  described 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  made. 

(3)  provisions  (or  persons  subject  to  an 
HSA  or  SHC  review  to  submit  (In  such  man- 
ner and  form  as  may  be  preacrlbed  and  pub- 
Ilahed)  Information  required  by  the  HSA  or 
8HO  concerning  the  subject  of  the  review; 

(4)  submission  to  the  HSA  or  SHC  of  ap- 
plications under  part  D  of  this  title  loonoern- 
ing  construction  of  health  facilities),  other 
titles  of  the  PHS  Act.  or  other  provtstons  of 
law  for  Federal  financial  assistance  (or  health 
services, 

I  5)  submission  of  periodic  reports  by  pro- 
viders of  health  servloee  or  other  persons 
subject  to  HSA  or  SHC  respecting  the  devel- 
opment of  their  propoeals  subject  to  review; 

<  8)  notification  to  providers  of  health  serv- 
ices or  other  persons  subje«-t  to  HSA  or  SHC 
reviews  of  the  status  of  such  reviews  of  the 
''••Jth  services  or  proponal  being  reviewed, 
findings  made  in  the  couree  of  such  reviews, 
and  other  appropriate  information  respect- 
ing them: 

(7)  provision  for  pubUc  iiearlngs  in  the 
course  of  renews,  if  requested  by  persons 
directly  affected,  and  for  public  hearings 
for  a  good  cause  shown  respecUng  decisions 
made  In  the  course  of  reviews; 

(8 1  regular  reports  of  the  reviews  being 
conducted  (Including  a  statement  concerning 
the  status  of  each  review)  and  of  the  re- 
views completed  tlncludlng  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  findings  and  decisions  made  In 
the  course  of  the  reviews)  since  the  publlca- 
tjoo  of  last  such  report; 

(9)  access  by  the  general  public  to  all 
publications  reviewed  and  to  all  written 
materials  pertinent  to  any  such  rvvlews; 
and 

(10)  In  the  case  of  construction  proje^-ts, 
procedures  for  the  submission  to  the  HSA 
and  SHC  of  letters  o(  intent  to  begin  s  con- 
struction project  detailed  enough  to  show 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  project 

Section  814(c)  Requlree  HBA  or  SHC  re- 
views to  Inchide  consideration  of  at  least  the 
following  criteria  for  use  In  Judging  appli- 
cations, proposals,  and  servicee  being 
reviewed  • 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  health  services 
being  reviewed  to  the  applicable  LGP  and 
SPP; 

(3)  the  relationship  of  such  services  to 
the  long-range  development  plan,  if  any,  of 
the  person  providing  or  propoeing  such 
services 

(3)  the  tieed  the  population  served  or  to 
be  served  by  such  servtoea  has  for  the 
services: 
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(4)  Uie  RvailablUty  of  altematlvr  less 
costly  or  more  effective  methixls  of  provid- 
ing such  services. 

(5)  the  relationship  of  the  services  rr- 
vlewM  to  the  existing  health  rare  symem  of 
the  area  !ii  which  Burh  .servires  are  provided 
or  prop<«ed   t.i   be   pnjvldfd     ar.d 

(6)  lu  the  case  of  services  prop<3eed  U-  be 
provided,  thr  avaUablluy  of  rreources  (in- 
cluding health  manpower  management  p«>r- 
sonnsl.  and  funds  for  rapltal  and  operating 
needs)  far  the  provUlon  of  .siirh  services  and 
the  avai;ablMty  of  alternative  •;»«■«  i>f  s'lrh 
resources  f ■  ^r  the  provision  'if  other  f-.ealth 
services 

Section  6I4id;  Requires  H.SA  s  In  nxaklng 
reviews  under  section  6i3^ei  of  propoeed 
uses  of  Federal  funds  to  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  the  criteria  listed  In  subpara- 
graphs (I)   and    16)    of  section  614(c) 

siectlon  614  e)  Requires  HSA's  In  malting 
reviews  under  section  6l3(fi  of  proposed 
capital  expenditures  to  consider  the  costs  and 
methods  of  any  propoeed  oonstrurtiot;  and 
the  probable  impact  of  the  constr  uilon 
project  reviewed  on  the  coats  of  providing 
health  servloss  by  the  provider  or  other  per- 
son proposing  such  construction  project 

Section  614(f).  Requires  HSA's  in  makl.iK 
reviews  under  section  618(g)  of  health  serv- 
ices for  certification  as  needed,  to  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  the  criteria  listed  In 
subparagraphs  (1),  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
614(c). 

ASaiBTAIfCX    TO    XNTTTIZS    DKSIStNO    TO    BS 
OKatOKATXD   AS  KXALTH   BKSVICX   aCKItCIBS 

Section  815(a) .  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  all  nooessary  technical  and  non- 
flnanclal  assistance  to  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles desiring  to  become  HSA's  Examples  al 
types  of  asststanoe  which  might  be  provided 
are  given.  Including  the  preparation  by  the 
Secretary  of  prototype  plans  of  organization 
and  operation  for  HSA's.  Other  examples 
might  include  on-site  consultation  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  provision  of  model  consti- 
tutions and  by-laws  for  HSA's.  or  Instruc- 
tions In  the  raising  of  funds  or  collecting 
of  data  by  HSA's  The  Secretary  U  to  furnish 
such  assistance  to  entitles  which  both  ex- 
press a  desire  to  be  designated  as  HSA's  a::id 
have  the  potential  for  meeting  the  require- 
ments specified  In  sections  613  and  613  for 
HBA's.  Priority  for  such  assistance  l.s  given 
to  areawlde  CHP  agencies  (designated  pur- 
suant to  section  814(b)  of  the  PHS  Act  .  and 
RMP  projects  (dsslgnated  pursuant  to  Title 
IX  of  the  PHS  Act)  This  priority  is  given 
because  of  the  anticipation  that  CHP  and 
RMP  agencies  are  generally  the  moet  likely  to 
evolve,  either  separately  or  in  combination. 
Into  HSA's  under  the  new  program  A.s.«;lst- 
ance  given  by  the  Secretary  under  this  pro- 
vision is  generally  Intended  to  assi.st  en- 
tities in  developing  appllc»tioii.s  for  sub- 
trUsslon  under  section  616  and  otherwise  In 
preparing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  desig- 
nation as  HSA's. 

Sectlori  615(b)  Authorizes  the  S*H:retar^  to 
make  grants  to  non-profit  private  entities  ^l 
assist  them  In  meeting  the  coet-s  of  organiz- 
ing and  beginning  to  operate  in  the  manner 
required  by  section  6ia(b)  Applications  for 
such  grants  are  required  and  mu.^t  be  a{)- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  They  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted In  such  form  and  contain  suh 
information  as  the  Se<-retarv  requires  and 
may  not  be  approved  nnle-sp  the  Secretary 
determines  that  as.M.stanre  with  such  a  grant 
will  enable  the  assisted  entity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  8e<-tlon  fliab'  wlihm  two 
years  and  will  qualify  that  entity  to  perform 
the  planning  activities  prescribed  by  section 
613.  Thus  any  one  entity  win  qunsifv  f  .r 
assistance  under  this  section  (or  a  maJilmum 
period  of  two  years 

Approf^a!  ;,i[;3  are  authorized  for  the  piir- 
poee  of  DiaJiiug  grants  .iider  thiis  section  In 
the  followmK'  h.'a^>'.:.\A  us  million  for  flscaJ 
1874,  $30  nu.Uon  for  flsca^  1975.  and  »30  mU- 


.lon  for  flacal  1976  These  flg-ures  are  t>ased 
:«i  the  following  assumptions  The  maximum 
number  of  HSA's  assisted  will  be  150  the 
maximum  amount  of  assistance  In  any  one 
yoar  for  developing  an  HSA  will  be  »250  CXK) 
moet  potential  HSA's  will  require  two  years 
jf  support  In  order  to  quaJlfy  for  designa- 
tion and  moet  HSAs  will  receive  their  flrst 
year  M  support  in  either  fiscal  1974  or  fiscal 
1975  The  figures  used  should  be  understood 
to  represent  maximums  for  Instance  many 
HSA's  will  clearly  require  mvich  less  than 
1250. CXJO  In  a  given  year 

DESIGN  ATION    OF    HKA1.TH    STBVICX    iMiOICIXS 

Section  616(al  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
designate  an  HSA  for  each  health  area  estab- 
lished under  section  611  Dealgnatlons  are  to 
be  made  tinder  agreements  entered  Into  t)e- 
tween  the  Secretary  of  HETW  and  the  en- 
titles u>  tie  designated  as  HSA's  Any  such 
a^froement  Is  to  contain  provisions  respect- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  612fbi.  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  HSA's.  and  .sec- 
tion fll3.  concerning  the  planning  functions 
of  HHA'8.  and  such  additional  provisions  de- 
sired to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
a.s  the  Secretary  prescribes  Designations  are 
to  be  for  a  one -year  period  except  that  they 
may  be  terminated  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  year 

(1)  by  ttie  H.SA  at  such  time  and  upon  such 
notice  to  the  Secretary  as  he  prescribes  In 
regulations,  or 

(3)  by  the  Seretary  at  such  time  and  upon 
such  notice  a.s  he  nxay  prescribe  In  regtila- 
tlon.  If  he  determines  that  the  HSA  Is  not 
complying  with  or  eTectiveiy  carrying  out  the 
provi.sion.s  of  the  designation  agreement 

The  legislation  provides  for  fonnstl  arr&nge- 
m«nts  between  the  Secretary  and  HSA's  and 
SHC's  I  because  various  provisions  i  particu- 
larly those  of  sections  6'i3i  e)  and  (f )  i  repre- 
sent actual  sharing  of  authority  over  the  de- 
velopment of  health  systems  t)etwee.n  the 
Secretary  and  the  HSA  lor  SHC  Thus  upon 
designation  an  HSA  becomes  an  agent  of  the 
Secretary  and  It  is  this  status  .'rom  which  It 
derives  In  part  its  authority  to  perform  the 
functions  described  in  section  613. 

Section  616ib)  Pr.  vide«  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  enter  Into  agreements  under  616  a) 
with  an  entity  unless  it  has  submitted  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  for  designation 
as  an  HSA.  The  application  is  to  contain  a-s- 
surances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  applicant  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 613(b)  (concerning  the  organization  of 
HSA's)  and  Is  qualified  to  perform,  or  Is  per- 
forming, the  health  planning  ar.d  develop- 
ment functions  prescribed  by  section  613 
This  means  that  a  de.'Jl^natlon  as  an  HSA  In- 
dicates that  the  designated  entity  is  In  full 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  612  b) 
and  Is  In  fact  performing  t.he  various  fi:nc- 
tlons  required  by  ivctlon  6'i^ 

In  con.slderlng  applications  the  Secretary 
Is  to  pive  priority  when  first  designating  an 
HSA  for  an  area  to  an  application  from  an 
entity  which  has  been  recorr.mended  for  ap- 
proval by  each  areawlde  CHP  agency  and 
each  RMP  In  the  health  area  The  Secretary 
Is  not  to  enter  Into  ar.  Initial  deelgnatlon 
af-reement  for  an  HS.\  without  the  approval 
■f  the  Governor  of  each  state  in  which  the 
health  area  Is  located. 

rri   HNti  AI      ASSISTANCT     rOR     HEAITH     STRVICES 
ACKNCTIS    ANTD    STATS    HIATTH    COMMISSION 

Sectloii  617 (a  Require.s  the  Secretary  to 
provide  HSA's  a;id  SHC's  aith  n.odel  health 
plans  and  planning  processes,  technlcai 
.T^aterials  and  standards  for  use  In  health 
planning  and  such  other  technical  as6i5tance 
as  they  n;8y  requi."^  to  perfc.-m  their  fur.c- 
tioiis-  T^ese  pn:>vlsions  are  designed  t'  c:>r- 
rect  a  major  deficiency  In  the  CHP  and  RMP 
programs  to  dale  This  deficiency  has  been 
the  failure  of  HEW  to  prvvlde  CHP  and  RMP 
projects  with  techr.lca!  l:.f->rmat.lon,  plan- 
ning guides,  workbooks  lor  salv;iig  piaunuig 


problems,  and  technical  assistance  of  vartous 
other  kinds  m  an  amount  and  quality  .«\ifT!- 
clent  to  maximize  their  ability  to  perform 
their  resjxjnslblUtles  Thus  while  this  section 
gives  the  Secretary  a  general  mandate  to 
provide  HSA's  and  .SHC's  with  expen  assist- 
ance and  technical  materials  the  following 
.■iectlon  prescribe*  in  substantial  detail  cer- 
tain materials  which  are  to  be  avaUable 

Section  617ib'  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  HSA's  and  SHC's  with  the  following: 
(1)  requirements  for  dat.a  needed  to  per- 
form their  planning  development  and  ree- 
ulatory  functions  including  data  which  de- 
scribe- 

a-  the  health  status  of  the  residents  of 
a  health  area.  Including  requlremen's  (or 
data  which  describe  mortality  and  morbidity 
by  age  sex.  race  reeldence.  economic  status. 
and  occupation  d.nd  data  ahirh  describe  the 
etlolo^es  of  such  mortality  and  morbidity 
b  the  status  of  the  resource?  of  a  health 
area  including  requirements  for  data  which 
describe  health  facilities  m  the  area  hy  sl7e 
tv'pe  of  services  provided,  location  and  od- 
eratlng  coets  and  data  which  deec.'lbe  health 
manpower  In  the  area  by  type  specialty. 
supply  location.  Income,  and  mode  of  prac- 
tice;  and 

'O  the  utilization  of  health  resources 
within  a  health  area  Including  requirements 
(or  data  which  describe  the  utlltaatlon  of 
health  resources  by  various  specific  pop  ;la- 
tlon  groups,  including  groups  based  on  age. 
sex,  race  residence,  economic  status,  and 
r>ccupatlon 

TTiese  data  requirements  a*«  Intended  to 
app.y  pr:mar:ly  tr,  HSA's  The  data  base 
developed  by  HSA  s  a  ould  provide  SHC's  with 
a  complete  data  base  for  the  entire  state 
which  SHC's  will  coordinate  and  vise  In  the 
performance  of  ;helr  functions.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  SHC's  ai::  In  addition  provide 
HSA's  with  assistance  in  gathering  data,  and 
wlli  attempt  to  assure  that  the  data  gathered 
by  the  various  HSA's  m  a  state  Is  of  compar- 
able form,  content,  and  quality:  j^ 

•  2  models  cons.s-eiit  itth  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  C'  uncil  under  section  802 
(respecting  the  appropriate  supply,  dlstrthu- 
tlon,  and  orgai.lzatlon  r>f  health  resource* 
and  ser.lces,  for  appropnate  planning  and 
development  by  HS.^  s  and  regulation  by 
SHC's  of  health  resotirces  and  services.  Such 
models  are  t.C'  cover  the  following: 

a,  the  prr: visions  of  primary  care  services 
for  ntiedlcally  underserred  p-ipulatlons.  espe- 
cially those  which  are  1  <:ated  In  rural  or 
economically  depressed  areas: 

h  the  develc-pment  of  multl- Institutional 
systems  for  .-oonllnation  or  consolidation  of 
institution^  health  ser-.  ices  [Including 
obstetr.c.  pediatric  emergency  medical,  in- 
tensive and  coronary  care,  and  radiation 
therapy  ser.lces 

I  c  I  the  development  of  medical  group 
practices  especially  tho.'e  whose  seri^lces  are 
appropriately  ^(>jrtl:r.ated  or  integrated  with 
tnstltutional  health  services: 

Id)  the  tj-alnlng  and  Increased  utilization 
of  physician  assistants  especially  nurss 
cUniclaxiS. 

e  the  development  of  multl-lnstlttitional 
arrangements  for  the  sharing  of  support 
services  necessary  to  all  health  serrtce  In- 
stitutions: 

(f^  the  promotion  of  activities  to  achieve 
needed  Imprrvements  In  ti-.e  quality  of  health 
services  including  needs  Identified  by  the 
re. lew  activities  of  PSRO's: 

g  the  development  by  health  service  in- 
stitutions of  the  capacity  to  provide  various 
levels  ..if  care  Incltiding  tr.terislve  care,  acute 
genera!  r-are  and  extended  care)  on  a  geo- 
gTaph;callv   integrated   basis 

h  the  adi->ptlon  c'.  the  unifarrr,  cost  ac- 
counting simplified  re.nitursement.  and 
■itilljtatlon  and  reportlne  systems  and  im- 
proved management  prT.x-edures  for  health 
service  ltLs:itu;ion.s    and 

v..    the  deveiopmeni  of  effscUv*  methods 
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tat  flnajadng  of.  rcLmburaeraent  for,  and 
regulating  rates  of  reunburseoient  and  pay- 
m«nt  for  medlcai  care 

This  list  should  be  recognised  as  the  same 
a*  the  list  of  national  health  prloncies  given 
In  section  608  The  Intention  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  provide  HSA's  with  particular  a«- 
slstanc*  In  their  planning  and  development 
actlYttles  designed  to  support  the  priorities 
estabUstaed  by  section  003  While  it  Is  not 
anticipated  that  any  HSA  would  reproduce 
exactly  any  model  for  a  planning  activity 
provided  to  It.  It  Is  felt  that  many  would  be 
assisted  by  having  a  detailed  approach  to 
common  shared  problems  outlined  for  and 
made  available  to  them. 

|3)  guidelines  for  the  organization  and 
operation  of  HSA's  and  SHC's  Including 
guidelines  for: 

*a)  the  structure  of  an  HSA  consistent 
with  section  612(b).  or  of  an  SHC  consistent 
with  section  635id) : 

|b)  the  conduct  of  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  regulatory  processes; 

(c)  the  performance  of  HSA  functlcms  In 
accordance  with  sections  613  and  614:  and 

(d)  the  performance  of  SHC  functions  tn 
accordance  with  sections  614  and  627. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (1)  are  designed  to 
MSist  HSA's  and  SHC's  In  gathering  data,  and 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (3)  to  as- 
sist In  the  solving  of  particular  planning 
problems,  the  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  designed  to  assist  HSA's  and  SHC's 
in  their  proper  organization,  and  the  per- 
formance of  their  (unctloas 

Section  618(a)  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  planning  grant  In  each  fiscal  year  to 
each  HSA  with  which  there  la  In  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  a  designation  agree- 
ment under  section  616  Planning  grants  are 
to  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  appropriate  and  are  to  be  used  by 
HSA's  for  the  compensation  of  agency  per- 
sonnel, collection  of  data,  planning,  and 
other  agency  activities.  HSAs  are  not  to  use 
grants  under  this  section  to  make  payments 
under  a  grant  or  contract  with  any  other 
entity  for  the  development  of  health  services 

Planning  grants  are  thus  Intended  to  un- 
derwrite the  costs  of  HSA's  own  Internal 
planning  activities.  The  monies  Involved  are 
to  be  kept  separate  from  those  available 
under  developme.ital  grants  made  under  sec- 
tion 619  Developmental  grants  similarly  are 
to  be  used  by  HSA's  only  for  making  grants 
and  'x>ntractB  to  other  organizations  and  en- 
titles for  the  development  of  needed  health 
services,  and  not  for  the  support  of  the 
HSA's  own  Internal  activities  The  separation 
of  these  two  types  of  funding  Is  Intended  to 
allow  separate  Identification  of  the  coets  of 
these  two  different  types  of  activities. 

Section  618(d).  Provides,  generally,  a 
method  for  determining  the  tunount  of  the 
planning  grant  to  a  given  HSA  Each  HSA  Is. 
first,  guaranteed  100  percent  Federal  fiindlng 
of  Its  planning  activities  at  a  rate  of  25  cents 
per  person  residing  In  the  HSA  s  health  area 
(except  that,  in  the  C3tfe  of  large  HSA's.  the 
maximum  level  for  100  percent  Federal  fund- 
ing Is  to  be  1750.000)  Second,  each  HSA  Is 
guaranteed  Federal  funding  in  the  amount  of 
50  cents  per  person  residing  In  the  health 
are*  if  It  matches  the  Federal  funds  In  excess 
of  the  minimum  amount  described  above  on 
a  one  for  one  bas'j  with  non-Federal  funds. 
Third,  provision  is  made  that  HSAs  repre- 
senting health  area«  with  small  populations 
are  always  to  receive  a  minimum  planning 
grant  of  at  least  1150.000 

Requirements  for  noa-Federal  matching 
funds  used  to  achieve  Federal  funding  at  a 
level  In  excess  of  25  cents  per  capita  are  given 
aa  toUotra: 

( 1 )  no  more  than  5  percenttun  of  the 
matching  funds  are  to  be  contributed  to  the 
HSA  by  any  one  private  contributor:  and 


(3)  funds  used  for  matching  Federal  funds 
are  to  be  available  to  the  HSA  without  con- 
ditions or  strings  attached  as  to  their  use 
by  the  HSA.  and  are  not  to  be  funds  paid  to 
the  HSA  for  its  performance  of  any  particular 
service. 

Theae  requirements  are  Intended  to  Insure 
that  the  obtaining  of  matching  funds  does 
not  Incur  obligations  on  the  part  of  an  HSA 
which  will  bias  or  limit  Its  planning  and 
development  activities.  It  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  matching  funds 
will  be  available  to  the  HSA  in  cash  rather 
than  m  the  form  of  In-klnd  services.  No  limi- 
tation Is  placed  on  the  HSA's  obtaining  of 
funds  (rom  public  sources,  and  in  fact  it  Is 
hoped  that  matching  funds  will  generally  be 
obtained  from  State  and  local  governments 
since  this  wUl  help  to  assure  the  public  ac- 
countability of  the  HSA. 

The  method  for  determining  the  amounts 
of  planning  grants  are  Intended  to  serve  two 
primary  purposes  First,  each  HSA  Is  to  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  level  of  funding  ade- 
quate for  the  performance  of  Its  planning 
and  development  responsibilities.  Second.  IT 
an  HSA  and  Its  community  desire  adequate 
and  sufficient  funding,  the  method  Is  In- 
tended to  Insure  that  the  HSA's  communities 
paruclpate  In  that  funding  by  matching  the 
Federal  dollars.  The  avallabUlty  of  local 
money  to  an  agency  such  as  an  HSA  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  guaranteeing  the  ac- 
countability of  that  agency,  and  the  commit- 
ment of  Its  community  to  Its  activities.  While 
Federal  funding  la  not  to  exceed  50  cents 
per  capita,  there  Is  no  Intention  that  HSA 
budgets  must  be  limited  to  75  cents  per 
capita  (the  amount  obtained  with  50  cents 
per  capita  from  the  Federal  government  and 
25  cents  per  capita  local  matching  for  the 
second  25  cents  per  capita  of  Federal  fund- 
ing ) .  However.  If  a  community  feels  that  its 
HSA  should  operate  at  a  funding  level  In 
excess  of  75  cents  per  capita.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  It  will  bear  the  costs  of  funding  at  such 
lAvel. 

Section  618(c).  Authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  making  payments  under 
section  618 (a I  In  the  amounts  of  »80  million 
for  flscW  ^975.  and  8100  million  for  fiscal 
1976  No  authorizations  are  given  for  fiscal 
1974  because  U  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
Secretary  wUl  be  able  to  enter  Into  designa- 
tion agreements  with  any  HSA's  before  the 
completion  of  the  current  fiscal  year  The 
authorizations  are  based  on  the  anticipated 
level  of  funding.  50  cenu  per  capita  for  a 
US  population  of  approximately  200  million 
people. 

Provision  Is  made  that  if.  In  any  given 
year,  the  appropriations  fall  to  provide  rulB- 
dent  funds  for  rrmiring  grants  to  all  HSA's 
in  the  amounts  determined  under  section 
ei8(b).  the  granU  to  all  HSAs  are  to  be  re- 
duced proportionately  to  the  amount  per- 
mitted by  the  level  of  appropriations.  This 
is  done  because  the  provisions  of  section  618 
are  written  In  such  a  faahlon  that  HSA's 
which  qualify  for  designation  agreements  are 
for  all  Intents  and  purposes  entitled  to  plan- 
ning grants,  and  because  the  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  wish  to  limit  this  entitlement  only 
by  the  appropriations  process. 

DrvTLOPMXirr    oamts    ro«    akxa    hkai.tr 
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Section  619(a)  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  development  grants  to  HSA's  with 
which  to  ertabllsh  an  Area  Health  Services 
Development  Fund  from  which  they  are  to 
make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  section 
613(c)(3)  In  order  to  receive  a  development 
grant  in  any  given  year  an  HSA  must 

(1)  have  in  effect  a  deeignation  agreement 
with   the  Secretary   under  section  616; 

(2)  have  in  effect  an  LOP  and  8PP  ap- 
proved by  the  SHC  for  lU  state  under  ser- 
Uon  037:  and 

(S)   be  organised  and  operated  in  the  man- 


ner prescribed  by  section  6ia(b)  and  be  car- 
rying out  Its  planning  and  other  resf)on- 
siblUtlee  under  section  613  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  as  determined 
under    the   review   required   by   section    620. 

Those  requirements  mean,  that  while  an 
HSA  can  receive  planning  grants  without 
undergoing  the  review  required  by  section 
620  successfully  and  without  having  com- 
pleted an  LOP  and  SPP.  It  can  only  receive 
developmental  grants  after  having  done  so 
Thus,  planning  grants  are  relatively  easy 
for  an  HSA  to  obtain  and  this  asfiures  that 
each  part  of  the  country  will  be  funded  for 
planning  and  development  of  Its  health  sys- 
tem. However,  the  larger  amounts  of  money 
available  under  development  grants  ar^ 
available  only  to  communities  in  which  a 
suitable  health  plan  has  been  completed  and 
the  Secretary  has  found  the  planning  process 
to  be  of  adequate  quality 

Section  619(b).  Provides  that  the  amount 
of  a  development  grant  to  any  particular 
BBA  shall  be  determined  by  a  formula  which 
takes  Into  consideration  the  ptopulatlon  of 
the  HSA's  health  area,  the  aversige  family  In- 
come In  the  health  area,  and  the  supply  of 
health  services  In  the  health  area  Develop- 
ment grants  are  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
representing  a  dollar  per  resident  of  the 
health  area  for  which  the  HSA  Is  designated 

Section  619(c) .  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
set  such  conditions  as  he  finds  appropriate 
In  addition  to  those  si)eclfled  for  the  making 
of  development  grants 

Section  619(d)  Authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  making  development 
grants  under  section  619(a)  In  the  amounts 
of  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $125 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  These  authoriza- 
tions are  less  than  the  $200  million  which 
would  be  needed  to  make  development  grants 
for  the  entire  country  at  a  rate  of  $1  per 
capita,  because  It  Is  anticipated  that  not  all 
HSA's  will  qualify  for  development  grants 
until  after  the  program  has  been  in  effect 
for  several  years 

RXVIEW 

Section  630(a).  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
review  and  approve  the  annual  budget  of 
each  HSA  with  which  he  has  In  effect  a  desig- 
nation aftre«ment  under  section  616.  These 
budget  reviews  are  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  comments  of  each  SHC  designated 
under  section  625  for  each  state  in  which  the 
HSA's  health  area  Is  located 

Section  020(b)  Requires  the  Secretary 
to  perform  a  detailed  review  at  least  every 
three  years  of  the  structure.  op>eratlon.  and 
activities  of  each  HSA  with  which  he  has  In 
effect  a  designation  agreement  under  section 
616    The  review  Is  Intended  to  determine 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  governing 
body  (and  any  executive  committee  which 
It  may  have  i  represents  the  residents  of  the 
health  area  for  which  the  HSA  Is  designated, 
and  the  professional  credentials  and  com- 
petence of  the  staff  of  the  HSA; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  the  LOP  of  the  HSA 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  areas  residents 
for  a  healthful  environment,  and  for  accessi- 
ble, acceptable,  and  continuous  quality 
health  care  at  reasonable  costs  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  .SPP  In  achieving  the  system 
described  in  the  LOP. 

(3)  the  appropriateness  of  the  health  data 
assembled  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
section  61 3 lb)  and  the  quality  of  the  analy- 
sis of  such  data 

1 4)  the  extent  to  which  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  HSA  (Including 
the  Area  Health  Services  Development  Fund) 
have  been  used  In  an  effective  manner  to 
achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  LOP 
and  the  SPP;  and 

I  5)  the  extent  to  which  It  may  be  quantl- 
flably  demonstrated  that : 

I  a)  the  health  of  the  area's  residents  baa 
actually  been  Improved: 

lb  I    the    accessibility,    acceptability,    con- 
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tlnulty  and  quality  of  health  care  in  the  eirea 
has  actually  been  Improved,  and 

(c)  Increases  in  costs  of  providing  health 
csire  have  actually  been  restrained. 

The  requirements  of  this  section  are  based 
upon  the  experience  of  the  CHP  and  RMP 
programs  which  suggest  that  an  adequate 
and  complete  review  of  the  performance  of 
an  agency  funded  by  HEW  Is  unlikely  to  be 
possible  on  an  annual  basis  and  in  fact  Is 
probably  not  necessary  Thus  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  approve  of  the  approach  now 
being  taken  by  the  CHP  prof^an:  ir.  HEW 
Involving  a  periodic  site  assessment  of  each 
CHP  agency. 

Past  C — Statx  Health  Commissions 

dzsicnation    of   state   health    commissions 

Section  635(a).  For  the  purposes  of  the 
performance  within  each  State  of  regulatory 
functions  described  in  section  627,  this  sec- 
tion requires  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  qualified  agenry  of  each 
State  whereby  such  aRency  shall  tie  condi- 
tionally designated  as  the  State  Health  Com- 
mission (SHC)  for  that  State  Aft^r  this  con- 
ditional designation,  the  Secretary  Is  to  enter 
Into  a  formal  designation  agreement  with  the 
agency  designating  it  as  the  State's  SHC.  If: 

(1)  on  the  basta  of  its  perlormance  while 
conditionally  designated  la  trial  period,  not 
to  exceed  24  monthsi.  tlie  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  agency  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  regulatory 
functions  of  SHC's  descritjed  in  section  627; 

(2)  a  State  administrative  program  for  the 
performance  of  the  regulatory  functions  by 
the  SHC  has  been  approved  lu.der  section  626. 

This  two-stage  deslKnatiou  process  Ls  de- 
signed to  allow  the  States  up  to  two  years 
In  which  to  develop  effective  SHC  s  It  per- 
mits the  Secretary  u>  begin  the  defined  work- 
ing relationship  wltli  the  State  prior  to  the 
full  development  of  the  SHC,  a  working  re- 
lationship between  the  Secretary  and  the 
States  which  is  otherwise  not  fKJsslble  under 
a  designation  agreement  approach. 

Section  625(b)  Statee  that  the  purpose  of 
the  conditional  designation  of  the  qualified 
agency  as  an  SHC  is  to  allow  the  Secretary 
to  determine  the  capacity  of  that  agency  for 
performance  of  the  regulatory  functions  de- 
scribed In  section  627.  The  designation  Is  not 
to  be  made  before  the  Secretary  receives  and 
approves  from  the  qualified  agency  an  ad- 
ministrative program  under  section  626  for 
the  assumption  and  Implementation  of  the 
regulatory  functions  of  SHC's  A  provision 
Is  made  for  the  Secretary  In  his  designation 
agreement  with  the  State  to  allow  the  phas- 
ing In  of  the  regulatory  functions  of  the  SHC 
In  a  manner  acceptable  to  him  based  on  the 
SHC's  increasing  performance  capability.  Offi- 
cial designation  of  the  agency  as  the  SHC  la 
to  be  made  only  when  the  agency  Is  capable 
of  performing  all  of  the  regulatory  functions 
required  of  SHC's.  Provision  is  made  that  an 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  a  State 
agency  providing  conditional  designation  as 
an  SHC  may  be  terminated  by  either  party 
on  90  days'  notice  to  the  other 

Section  625(c).  Generally  provides  terms 
for  designation  agreements,  other  than  those 
for  conditional  designation  Af-'reements  are 
to  be  for  12-month  perlcxls.  exc-ept  that  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  an  agreement  It  may  be 
terminated: 

(1)  by  the  SHC  at  such  time  and  upon 
such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  he  prescribes 
In  regulations  (except  that  the  Secretary  may 
not  require  more  than  three  months'  notice) , 
or 

(3)  by  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  ut>on 
such  reasonable  notice  to  the  SHC  as  the 
Secretary  prescribes  in  regulations,  but  only 
after  the  Secretary  ha.s  determined  that  the 
SHC  is  not  complying  with  or  effectively 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  designation 
agreement,  and  has  provided  the  SHC  with 
an  opportunity  for  a  formal  hearing  on  the 
proposed  termination  of  the  agreement. 


Section  Oa6(d).  Prescribes  organizational 
and  operational  req'ilrements  for  a  State 
agency  which  seeks,  as  a  qualified  agency." 
designation  as  an  SHC.  A  "qualified  agency" 
is  to: 

(1)  be  an  independent  establishment 
within  the  State  government: 

(2)  be  the  sole  agency  of  the  State  for; 
the  performance  of  the  regulatory  functions 
prescribed  by  section  627;  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  State's 
health  planning  acUvities;  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  plans  of  HSA's  in  the  State:  and 
the  implementation  of  those  parts  of  the 
HSA's  plans  which  relate  to  the  activities 
of  State  governments; 

(3  I  not  engage  in  activities  which  are  un- 
related to  health  planning  or  the  regulation 
of  health  services,  and  shall  not  directly  en- 
gage in.  or  be  a  part,  or  under  the  control, 
of  any  State  agency  directly  engaged  In  the 
delivery  or  administration  of  programs  of 
public  or  personal  health  services  or  health 
manpower  education,  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  health  service  Institutions,  or 
the  administration  of  the  State's  Medicaid 
plan  and  program  or  any  other  program  of 
assistance  for  medlcail  expenses  or  public 
health  insurance; 

(4)  conduct  its  activities  in  accordance 
with  procedures  and  criteria  established  and 
published  by  it.  These  procedures  and  crite- 
ria are  to  the  extent  practicable  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  section  614:  and 

(5)  conduct  Its  business  meetings  In 
public. 

These  requirements  are  designed  to  assure 
that  SHC's  are  able  to  function  effectively  as 
independent  regulatory  agencies  or  commis- 
sions within  Stale  government  In  order  to 
avoid  any  potential  conflict  of  Interest,  the 
SHC  Is  to  be  separated  from  the  State's  other 
health  delivery,  education,  and  Insurance 
activities  This  is  particularly  important 
since  its  regulatory  functions  will  often  affect 
these  other  State  government  activities  as 
well  as  the  private  health  care  sector.  The 
SHC  In  addition  to  Its  regulatory  activities  is 
to  be  Involved  in  health  planning  in  support 
of  the  HSA's  In  the  State.  Thus.  It  Is  to  assist 
In  planning  for  the  State  government's  own 
health  activities  It  Is  to  serve  as  a  coordina- 
tor of  the  planning  conducted  in  the  various 
health  areas  And.  most  Important,  it  Is  to  act 
as  an  advocate  of  the  HSA  s  and  their  plans 
within  the  State  govemnient  Thus  where  an 
HSA's  plan  would  require  a  state  legislative 
act.  or  a  change  In  a  State  health  program 
the  SHC  Is  to  assist  the  HSA  In  achieving  this 
change. 

The  "qualified  agency"  Is  to  have  a  govern- 
ing body  composed  of  three  five,  or  seven 
full-time  members  ( whichever  number  may 
be  authorized  under  the  State  law  creating 
the  SHC).  The  members  of  the  governing 
body  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State  or  Its  legislature  for  stag- 
»!ered  terms  of  not  less  than  four  years  and 
paid  without  regard  to  the  rlvl!  service  and 
compensation  laws  of  the  State  which  are 
generally  applicable  to  the  emplovment  and 
compensation  of  its  employees,  but  at  a  rate 
which  will  enable  persons  with  appropriate 
expertise  to  serve  as  members  of  the  govern- 
ing body  No  member  of  the  governing  body. 
while  a  member,  is  to  engage  In  any  other 
business,  vocation  or  employment  TTie  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  governing  body 
are  to  be  consumers  rather  than  providers  of 
health  services  (as  defined  in  section  612(b) 
(3)fB))  The  remaining  members  of  the 
governing  council  are  to  be  representative  of 
the  various  health  service  providers  and  In- 
stitutions listed  In  section  613(b)  (3)  (B)  (2). 
Member?  of  any  one  political  party  are  not  to 
represent  more  than  a  simple  majority  of  'he 
membership  of  the  go^-emlng  body  No  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  bodv  Is  to  participate  tn 
SHC  actions  concerning  matters  In  which 
that  member  has  a  direct  and  KUbstantial 
economic  interest.  The  State's  chief  executive 


officer  Is  to  select  a  chairman  of  the  govern- 
ing body  from  among  its  members 

The  governing  body  Is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  SHC  Including  Its 
staff  and  budget ,  and  for  the  performance  of 
the  SHC's  function  The  governing  body  is  to 
be  advised  by  an  advisory  council  appointed 
by  the  State's  chief  executive  officer  or  legis- 
lature (Whichever  Is  authorized  under  the 
law  creating  the  SHC)  The  advisory  council 
Is  to  pH-ovide  the  governing  body  with  advice 
on  Its  budget,  performance  of  Its  functions. 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  governing  body 
desires.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  council  are  to  be  consumers  of  health 
services  representative  of  the  various  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  State,  the  HSAs  In  the 
State,  the  holders  of  public  elective  offices  in 
the  government  of  the  State  and  Its  political 
subdlvlsiotis,  and  the  various  economic,  social 
and  racial  population  groups  within  the 
State  The  council  Is  to  meet  periodically,  not 
less  often  than  twice  a  year,  and  conduct  its 
meetings  In  public. 

Finally,  an  agency  seeking  to  qualify  as  an 
SHC  Is  to  have  a  professional  staff  of  not  less 
than  five  individuals  with  such  total  num- 
bers and  qualifications  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

STATS   ADlCimSTRATION    PBOC&AM 

Section  6a6(a).  Provides  requirements  for 
State  administrative  programs  required 
under  section  625ia)i2)  as  a  condition  for 
the  designation  of  SHC's.  The  SUte  admin- 
istrative program  is  a  plan  for  the  perform- 
ance within  the  SUte  by  its  SHC  of  the  regu- 
latory functions  prescribed  by  section  627. 
It  is  not  be  approvable  in  any  given  year  un- 
less it: 

( 1 )  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
626(b); 

( 2 )  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by 
the  SHC  designated  under  section  625  at  such 
time  and  in  such  detail  with  such  Informa- 
tion  as   the   Secretary    deems    necessary; 

I  3^  has  been  prepkared  in  consultation  with 
and  approved  by  the  advisory  council  to  the 
SHC:   and 

(4)  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
only  after  the  SHC  has  given  the  general  pub- 
lic of  the  State  a  ."-eas^:  nable  opportunity  for 
presenting  their  views  on  the  program.  The 
public  clearly  In  this  case  is  Intended  to  in- 
clude the  various  typ>e6  of  health  service  pro- 
viders In  the  State 

Section  626  ( b ) .  The  State  adminlstratlv* 
program  must 

i  1  j  provide  for  the  performance  within  the 
State  of  the  regulatory  functions  prescribed 
by  section  627,  and  (ieelgnate  the  SHC  for 
the  State  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  functions  except  as  provided  In 
section  627(b) ) .  and  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of   the   administrative   program: 

( 3 )  contain  or  be  supfxDrted  by  satisf actca-y 
evidence  that  the  commission  has  the  au- 
thority to  carry  cut  the  regulatory  functions 
and  the  administrative  program  in  accord- 
ance "With  the  requirements  of  this  part,  and 
has  authority  to  enforce  Its  decisions  under 
section  627: 

(3)  provide  for  adequate  consultation  with 
the  SHC's  advtBory  council  In  carrrlng  out 
the  functions  and  ti»e  program: 

(4)  set  forth  In  such  detaU  as  the  Secre- 
tary requires,  qualifications  for  ti»e  p>erson- 
nel  having  responalblUtles  ;n  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  functions  and  program: 

1  5 1  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  administrative  program  and 
the  regulatory  functions  as  are  generally 
found  necessarv-  by  the  Secretary  for  tie 
proper  and  efficient  administration  at  sijch 
functions  and  program  including  methods 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  personnel 
standards  on  a  mem  basis  and  proTi.<;:on  for 
utliuation  of  qualified  professional  medical 
personnel,  allied  he«lth  prv^fesslonals  and 
other  qualified  professional  staff  The  medical 
personnel  are  to  be  used  p>arUcularlT  ic  coo- 
iMctlon  with  the  devekipcQent  or  admintstra- 
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tlon  of  any  staACUrds  ot  quality  and  tb« 
uUliaattoa  of  h««lUt  car*.  Tb«  S«cr«tary.  in 
approTinc  Stat«  procrama  a«  vbey  ralaU  to 
SHC  staflln^.  is  to  exercise  no  authority  with 
resp«ct  to  th«  Mlectlon.  t«nuT«  of  oOoa.  and 
cocnpenaatioQ  of  any  individual  wnploywl 
by  the  3tat«  In  acoordanc*  with  th*  paraon- 
nel  standards  deacrlbad  abov*. 

(6)  proTtde  that  th«  Stata'a  part  of  th« 
coata  of  operating  tb«  SHC  shall  be  provided 
by  the  State  in  a  manner  aatlafac'xiry  funding 
Secretary  Ezaaaplea  of  a  satiafactory  funding 
mechanism  are  given.  Including  tazea  on 
health  Insurance  premluma  or  reUnburae- 
ments  for  health  servlcea.  or  the  collection 
of  fees  from  regulated  health  care  provider* 
within  the  State; 

)7)  provide  that  the  SHC  wUl  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  In  the  design  and  Imple- 
mentation of  nationwide  cooperative  system 
for  producing  health  statlsucs.  function  a* 
a  center  for  the  collection,  retrieval,  analysts, 
reporting,  and  publication  of  such  statlatlcs 
I  Including  data  on  the  health  services  and 
Oacal  operation  of  regulated  health  care  pro- 
viders, and  data  of  the  kinds  enumerated  in 
section  306  of  the  PH3  Act);  and  require 
providers  doing  buslneaa  in  the  State  to  make 
statistical  and  other  report*  of  data  to  the 
SHC. 

(8)  provide  In  accordance  with  methods 
and  procedures  preacrlbed  or  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  evaluation  at  least  an- 
nually of  the  functioning  of  the  SHC  and  Its 
economic  effectiveness:  and 

(9)  provide  that  the  SHC  wUl  frocn  time  to 
time,  not  leas  often  than  annually,  review  the 
State  administrative  program  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  any  modlflcatlons  which  the 
Secretary  considers  neceeaary.  Theee  would 
usually  Include  a  budget  for  the  coming 
year,  an  Indication  of  any  change*  In  the 
SHC*  governing  body,  advisory  council,  or 
procedures,  and  a  report  on  the  prior  year's 
artivitlee  including  the  evaluation  of  the 
SHC'3  functioning  and  effecttveneea 

Section  S36IC)  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
approve  any  State  administrative  program, 
and  any  modification  of  such  a  program, 
which  oomplles  with  sectlona  830  (a)  and  (b). 

STATK    RXALTH   COMMIaaiON    aXCTTl.AT<0aT 

nrMCTToita 

Section  837(a) .  Specifies  the  varlotia  regu- 
latory functions,  in  addition  to  their  health 
planning  functions,  which  SHC's  are  to  per- 
form as  a  condition  of  their  dealgnatlon. 
under  the  dealgnatlon  agreement  provided 
for  in  section  83S  Theae  Include 

1 1 )  ^nnii^i  review  and  approval,  or  dis- 
approval, of  the  LOP  and  SPP  of  each  HSA 
whoee  health  area  is  located  in  whole  or  In 
part  within  the  State. 

<  2 1  annual  reviews  of  the  budgets  of  each 
HSA  located  In  whole  or  In  part  within  the 
State  and  a  report  to  the  Seieretary.  for  the 
purposes  of  his  review  under  section  820,  In- 
cluding the  SHC's  comments  on  the  budgets: 

«3 )  annual  reviews  of  the  applications  sub- 
mitted by  HSA's  for  grants  under  sections  018 
and  819  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
SHC's  comments  on  such  applications; 

(4)  serving  as  Ube  designated  planning 
agency  for  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1123  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Section 
1133  Is  concerned  with  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  proposed  capital  expenditures  by 
health  car*  Institutions  for  purpoaes  of  re- 
imbursement for  depreciation  under  the 
Medicare  prcsraoo; 

(5)  determination  of  which  health  services 
In  the  State  should  be  certified  as  needed  and 
which  should  be  denied  such  certification. 
This  detemUnatlon  is  to  be  based  upon  a 
conatdaratlon  of  reconunendatloos  submitted 
by  the  appropriate  HSA  under  section  813 tg) 
coocemlag  the  oertlfleatlon  of  health  serv- 
ice* offered  or  proposed  within  the  State 
Certification  of  need  is  to  be  oooducted  on  a 
periodic  basis  but  not  less  often  than  every 
five  years  for  each  health  service  in  the  State, 


(6)  Uoenaure  of  health  care  fadlltie*  and 
health  manpower  within  the  State; 

(7)  standard  setting  for  health  car*  facU- 
Itla*.  and  quality  re^ew  and  cootrol  for  the 
performance  of  health  servlcea  within  the 
State,  to  the  exteot  that  the  State  wtahes  to 
engage  in  such  activities.  This  provision  is 
designed  to  insure  that  standard  setting  and 
quality  control  are  conducted  by  the  same 
organisation  which  Is  conoertied  with  licens- 
ure and  cost  control  If  these  functions  are 
being  performed  The  Secretary  Is  not  to  be 
able  to  require  theee  activltle*  oo  the  part  of 
any  given  State,  and 

1 8 )  prospective  determination  of  the  rate* 
used  for  retmhuraement  purpo— ■  for  beaRh 
■ervlce*  of  health  care  prorlden  vtthin  the 
State,  and  regulation  of  all  relmbursemenu 
of  such  health  care  providers  whether  the 
reimbursements  are  made  on  either  a  charge, 
cost,  negotiated,  or  other  basts  In  carrying 
out  this  rate  setting  function  the  SHC  Is  to 
design  Its  program  in  order  to  acbtore  the 
following  requirements: 

(a)  permit  health  care  provkters  subject 
to  Its  determinations  and  regulation  to  re- 
tsUn  savings  which  accrue  to  them  from  ef- 
fective management  and  cost  control; 

Ibi  create  incentivee  at  each  point  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services  (or  the  otUlaa- 
tlon  of  the  moat  economical  modes  of  serv- 
ices feasible  This  Is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  rate  setting  program  creates  incentive* 
for  the  use  of  ambulatory  care  In  place  of 
Inpatient  care  where  appropriate,  or  ex- 
tended care  facilities  and  nursing  home*  tn 
the  place  of  hospitals  where  appropriate  It 
la  also  Intended  to  Insure  that  within  any 
Institutional  setting  the  most  eoonomteal 
poa*tble  approach  Is  taken  to  the  care  of  a 
patient, 

(c)  document  the  need  for  and  coat  im- 
plications of  esbch  new  service  or  facility  for 
which  a  determination  of  reimbursement 
rates  Is  sought  Since  SHCs  are  required  to 
exercise  certificate  of  need  reaponslbimia* 
and  the  responalbUltle*  of  secUon  1123  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  this  provision  Is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  exercise  of  similar  re- 
■ponslbUltles  within  the  rate  setting  pro- 
gram. Thus  a  proposed  new  service  or  fscOlty 
which  Is  not  needed  or  has  exc**slve  cost 
Implications  could  be  denied  the  determina- 
tion of  reimbursement  rates  tn  the  same 
manner  in  which  It  could  be  denied  a  cer- 
tificate of  need  or  approval  for  capital  de- 
preciation purposes,  and 

(d)  employ  for  each  type  or  class  of  health 
care  provider  a  unit  for  determining  the  re- 
imbursement rate*  of  such  provider,  and  a 
base  for  determining  rate*  of  change  tn  the 
providers  reimbursement  rat*  This  unit 
and  base  are  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary It  Is  Intended  that  this  provision  will 
allow  the  State*  substantial  flexibility  tn  the 
design  of  their  rate  regulatory  programs 
Thus,  for  Instance,  the  unit  for  measmrement 
of  hospital  costs  ts  left  up  to  the  State  and 
might  be  variously  the  cost  of  a  single  ad- 
mlsalon  to  the  hospital,  the  cost  of  a  hoapttal 
day.  the  cost  associated  with  the  treatment 
of  a  single  diagnosis,  or  the  cost  of  Indi- 
vidual services  and  procedure*  within  the 
hospital. 

The  sponsors  of  thl*  legislation  are  aware 
that  relatively  little  experience  has  yet  been 
gained  with  controlling  the  costs  of  medical 
care  Further,  it  Is  clear  that  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent approaches  are  possible  This  provision 
Is  generally  designed  to  require  the  States  to 
engage  in  rate  regulation  tn  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  but  specifically  to 
allow  the  design  of  such  a  program  to  remain 
within  the  discretion  of  each  State  For  this 
reason  only  the  general  policy  guidelines 
enumerated  above  are  given  tn  the  legisla- 
tion. Por  purposes  of  rate  regulatory  pro- 
grams, health  care  providers  are  to  Include  at 
a  minimum  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  ex- 
tended c»s9  (acutties.  community  health  care 


programs  (such  as  family  planning  clinics. 
CMHCs,  NHC"s.  and  rehabUltatlon  center). 
home  health  agencies  and  visiting  nurse  as- 
sociations, and  indirect  suppliers  of  health 
servloes  (such  as  medical  laboratorlaa.  am- 
bulance services,  blood  banks,  and  dental 
laboratortea) . 

Section  «37ib)  Specifies  that  the  Ucerwure 
ftuQctlon  required  of  SHC's  by  section  827(a) 
(6)  may  be  performed  by  another  agency  of 
State  govertunent  under  an  agreement  with 
the  SHC  satlsfactor7  to  the  Secretary  State 
medical  licensure  activities  are  often  cur- 
rently performed  by  State  licensure  boards 
Thia  Iflglalation  U  not  intended  to  require 
theee  actlrtttea  to  cease  or  be  redesigned  but 
Is  Intended  to  Insure  that  they  are  con- 
ducted under  arrangements  with  the  SHC  In 
a  manner  oonaistent  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act.  This  means  that  licensure  deci- 
sions MBder  the  arrangement  with  the  SHC 
shoald  be  made  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  Stated  HSA 'a  IfOP^n  and  SPP's  wherever 
those  UcOTiMDe  decisions  affect  the  supply 
and  distribution  ot  health  reeouroe*  within 
the  State 

Further  specifies  that  If  a  State  requests 
(tn  snch  manner  as  the  Secretary  prescribes) 
thai  the  designation  agreement,  either  con- 
ditional or  final,  of  Its  SHC  not  require  the 
SHC  to  perform  the  rate  regulation  function 
reqtrtred  t»y  section  837 (a)  (8).  then  the 
agreement  shall  not  require  the  SHC  to  per- 
form such  rate  regulation.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Secretary  la  required  to  perform  such 
regulation  beginning  with  the  fourth  fiscal 
year  after  enactment  and  continuing  until 
such  ttme  as  the  SHC  requests  authority  to 
perform  the  regulation  Itself. 

Section  827(C)  Requires  SHC's.  who  make 
regulatory  decisions  tn  p)orformtng  the  func- 
tions required  by  sections  837(a)  (4).  (8). 
'8).  (7)  and  (8)  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  applicable  LOP  or  SPP.  to  submit  to  the 
approprtat*  HSA  detailed  sutements  of  the 
reasotis  for  snch  Inoonslstencles 

Section  827(d)  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
perform  the  regulatory  functions  listed  in 
section  637(ai  in  and  for  any  State  with 
which  a  designation  agreement  for  an  SHC  Is 
not  In  effect  under  section  835.  If  the  State 
has  either  failed  to  create  an  SHC  qualified 
for  designation  or  the  Secretary  has  ter- 
minated a  detilgnatlon  agreement  with  the 
State's  SHC  States  are  to  t)e  allowed  until 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  In  which  to  create 
SHC*B  before  the  Secretary  l>eglns  to  perform 
regulatory  functions  within  the  State  Tt\t 
Secretary  ts  required  to  give  the  SUte's  chief 
executive  officer  at  least  six  months  written 
notice  of  bis  Intention  to  perform  regula- 
tory functions  within  the  State,  before  he 
can  do  so  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary Is  performing  regulatory  functions  for  a 
State,  he  la  to  consult  with  the  HSA's  In 
that  State  and  seek  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  an  advisory  council  made  up  of  Pseldents 
of  that  state  tn  a  manner  comparable  to  that 
required  by  section  838  for  advisory  ootrn- 
ells  to  SHC's 

TtU*  pronslon  is  designed  to  assure  that 
the  regulatory  functions  envisioned  by  this 
Act  are  performed  throughout  the  nation 
after  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  suitable  for  their  per- 
formance The  possibility  that  regulation  will 
fc)e  performed  In  a  State  by  the  Secretary  U 
also  Intended  as  one  substantial  motivation 
to  the  State  to  create  Its  own  SHO. 

GSAirTS    roa    THE    OSYVLOPMSNT    AWD    OPKEATIOIf 

or  rr*Tt  kkalth  coMMiasioN* 

Section  e28(al  Authorises  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  costs  of  developing  SHCs.  Development 
assistance  is  authorized  for  only  one  year  in 
each  State  and  must  t>e  matched  by  the 
SUte  with  at  least  10  percent  of  the  costs  of 
the  development. 
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Section  638(b).  Authorises  the  Secretary 
to  make  granu  to  the  States  to  assist  them 
In  meeting  the  costs  of  operating  SHC's.  The 
State*  are  to  bear  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
operating  costs  in  the  first  year,  and  60  per- 
cent of  such  costs  In  subsequent  years,  ex- 
cept that  the  maximum  amount  of  Federal 
support  for  any  SHC  Is  »500,000 

SecUon  6a8(C).  Provides  that  grants  may 
not  be  made  uiid*r  section  627  (a)  and  (b) 
unless  an  application  has  been  submitted 
tbarefor  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
applications  are  to  be  submitted  in  such 
form  and  contain  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  requires.  The  Secretary  Is  not  to 
approve  any  applications  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  the  federal  funds  available  under 
the  grant  will  be  used  to  supplement  State 
funds  that  would  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  grant  ts  made  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  Federal  funds,  and  In  no  event 
will  supplant  such  State  funds. 

Section  638(d).  Authorizes  appropriations 
for  grants  for  the  development  of  SHC's  In 
the  anoounts  for  82   million   for   fiscal   jrear 

1974.  »3  million  for  fiscal  year   1975.  and  83 
million  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Authorise*  appropriations  for  grants  for 
operating  SHC's  In  the  amounts  of  tl  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  86  million  for  fiscal  year 

1975,  and  810  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Past  D — CoNSTStTcnou  Assistancx 

LX3AKS  AND  LOAN  CDAEANTKES  AND  INTXKXST 
StTBSmiXS 

Section  831(a).  Authorises  the  Secretary 
to  make  loatu  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
construction  projects  for  health  facilities  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles  and  to 
guarantee  to  non-federal  lenders  payment  of 
principle  and  interest  on  loans  made  by 
such  lenders  to  nonprofit  private  entitles  for 
such  construction  projects 

Section  631  (b).  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
pay  an  interest  subsidy  of  3  percentum  per 
annum  on  the  interest  rate  otherwise  payable 
on  loans  guaranteed  under  section  631(a) 
made  to  nonprofit  private  health  facilities  or 
other  nonprofit  private  entitles.  The  holder  of 
a  guaranteed  loan  is  given  a  contractual  right 
to  receive  interest  payments  In  the  amount  of 
the  Interest  subsidy  from  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary's  obligation  to  make  Interest 
subsidies  available  Is  limited  by  specifying 
that  contracts  to  make  payments  provided  for 
under  Interest  subsidies  shall  not  carry  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  such  amount 
as  may  be  provided  in  appropriations  acts. 

Section  631  ic)  Provides  that  loans  made 
under  this  part  may  not  be  for  an  amount  In 
excess  of  90  percentum  of  the  costs  of  the 
project  for  which  the  loan  is  made  and  that 
no  loan  guarantiee  may  be  made  with  resp>ect 
to  a  loan  or  part  of  a  loan  whose  amount 
exceeds  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  the  loan  U  made. 

Section  631(d).  Authorizes  the  Secretary, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  with  resp>ect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  this  part  so  as  to  promote  the  elB- 
clency  and  economy  of  Its  administration. 

Section  631(e)  Provides  that  the  cumula- 
tive total  of  the  principal  of  loans  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  or  with  respect  to  which  loan 
guarantees  have  been  Issued  may  not  exceed 
limitations  specified  In  appropriations  acts 

APPLICATIONS 

Section  632 (a).  Specified  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  not  to  mak*  loans  or  loan  guarantees 
under  this  part  unless  an  application  for  such 
has  been  submitted  to  him  and  approved. 
The  application  Is  to  be  In  such  form  sub- 
mitted In  such  manner  and  contain  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  prescribes  In 
regulations.  Appllrstlons  are  not  to  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  project  which  would  be 
assisted  bu: 


(1)  been  approved  by  the  SHC  for  the 
State  In  which  the  project  Is  located:  and 

(2)  has  a  higher  priority  (set  hv  the  nSh 
for  the  area  in  which  the  project  is  locAtf'c! 
under  section  ei3(e) )  than  any  other  project 
In  such  area  for  which  applications  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Secretary 

Requires  the  Secretary  tn  considering  ap- 
plications under  this  part,  after  applying 
applicable  priorities  established  by  .section 
613(e)  (2),  to  give  priority  to  applications  for 
projects  for : 

(1)  ambulatory  care  facilities; 

(2)  rehabilitation  faculties; 

(3)  emergency  medical  services  systems 
facilities;  and 

(4)  hospitals  for  areas  with  rapid,  recent 
population  growth. 

Section  632(b).  Contains  provisions  con- 
cerning payments  for  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  on  the  propoeed  construction 
project  based  upon  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

aXNEBAL    PaOVISIONS    aXLATTNC    TO     LOANS     AND 
LOAN    GUABANTXES 

Section  633.  Contains  various  general  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  make  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  Inter- 
est Bubeldles.  These  are  broadly  based  upon 
and  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  present 
Hill-Burton  program  and  In  HR  7974  as  It 
recently  passed  the  House  of  RepreEentatlTe*. 

LOAN    CtJASANTZK    AND    LOAN    PUND 

Section  634(a).  Establishes  In  the  treasury 
a  loan  guarantee  and  loan  fund  available  to 
the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  In  ap- 
propriations acts  The  loan  fund  Is  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  enable  him  to  make 
loans  under  this  part,  to  discbarge  bis  re- 
sponsibilities under  loan  guarantees  issued 
under  this  part,  for  payment  of  Interest  on 
a  loan  guaranteed,  and  for  repurchase  by 
him  of  direct  loans  made  tmder  this  part 
which  have  been  sold  and  guaranteed.  Au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  loan  fund  Is  given  In  the  amount 
of  $100  million  In  the  aggregate  for  the  three 
fiscal  years  1974,  1975.  and  1976.  As  author- 
ized In  appropriation  acts,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  deftoslt  In  the  loan  fund 
amounts  received  from  Interest  payments 
or  repayn^uts  of  principal  on  loans  and  any 
other  monies,  property,  or  assets  derived  by 
him  from  operations  under  this  part. 

Section  634(b).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  Issue  notes  or  other  obligations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  In  the  event  that 
monies  In  a  loan  ftind  are  ever  Insufficient 
to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  part.  'Various  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  the  Issuing  and  purchase  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  are  provided. 
DxriNmoNs 

Section  635  DeSnes  f  jr  the  purposes  of 
this  part  the  following  terni,s 

(1)  "Construction  "  as  including: 

(a)  construction  of  new  buildings; 

(b)  modernisation  of  existing  buildings: 
(C)    the   acquisition   of   Initial   equipment 

(Including  medical  transportation  facilities) 
for  buildings  constructed  or  modernized  wt: h 
assistance  under  this  part;  and  (d)  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  for  any  building  in  any 
case  In  which  It  will  help  to  provide  a  service 
not  previously  provided  In  the  community 
served  by  such  building. 

(2)  "Modernization"  as  including  the  al- 
teration, expansion  major  repair  (as  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  tn  regulations),  re- 
modeling, replacing,  or  renovation  of  exist- 
ing buUdii.gs    and 

(3)  "Ooet"  a*  applied  to  a  construction 
project  as  Including  architect's  fees  but  not 
Including  the  cost  of  ofT-slte  improvements 
or  the  acquisition  o'  land 

CONTOaMING    AMENnlTEKTS 

Section  4  Provides  tha*.  r,il>»ectlonf  a  b, 
and  c  of  section  914  and  title  IX  of  the  PHS 
Act  are  repealed  (effective  July  1,  1974). 


mTCTIVI    DaTI 


.section  5.  Provides  that  the  ameadments 
::jade  by  this  Act  are  to  take  eflecl  on  July 

;.  :974,  excep;  that  on  or  after  the  date  of 
tiie  enactmeni  of  the  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  duties  imposed  by  section  611 
of  the  Act  fconc^'rniiig  the  designation  of 
health  area*  i ,  provide  assistance  as  author- 
ized by  sections  616  ai^d  62fi  of  this  Act  t  con- 
cerning assistance  m  the  initial  develop- 
ment of  HbA  b  and  .SHC  fc  .  ii.;.c  .-*«k  appro- 
priations under  secticn  634  of  ihif  Act  i lor 
the  purpose  of  capitalizing  the  ioan  fund 
authorized   by   F*rt  Dj 

This  section  and  the  pre^^dlng  section 
iTpeaimg  the  CHP  and  RMP  programs  are 
designed  to  provide  for  an  r  veri&p  :i.  the 
legislative  authortles  for  CHP  anc  RMP  and 
the  legislative  authority  created  bv  th;.-  Act 
for  HSA  s  and  SHCs  This  Is  done  ac  that 
the  Secretary  mav  arrange  an  orderiy  i,-ansl- 
tlon  between  the  two  programs  I-  is  the  in- 
tention ot  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  that 
314' hi  agencies  and  RMP  projects  funded 
In  asca;  li/74  under  their  legislative  authori- 
ties sha..  be  ellgtbie  for  mltlaj  assistance  in 
their  aevelopment  as  HSAg  to  the  extent 
that  they  meet  the  applicable  requirements 
of  this  Act. 


HJl.  12053 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  asstire  the  development  of  a  national 
health  policy  and  of  effective  State  health 
regulatory  programs  and  area  health  plan- 
ning programs,  and  for  other  piirpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Hotise  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Action  i.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Health  PoUcv  and  Health  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974". 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  foUow- 
Ing  findings: 

(1)  The  achievement  of  equal  access  for 
all  people  to  high  quality  medical  care  at  a 
reasonable  cost  is  a  priority  of  the  Ptederal 
Oovernment. 

(2)  The  recent  massive  Infusion  of  Federal 
funds  Into  the  existing  health  care  system 
has  not  produced  an  adequate  supply  or  dis- 
tribution of  health  care  resources  and  conse- 
quently has  not  made  possible  equal  access 
to  such  resources  by  the  total  population. 

(3)  Cooperation  between  the  public  sector 
(national,  State,  and  local)  and  the  prlvat* 
sector  has  not  effectively  developed  a  com- 
prehensive, rational  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of — 

(A)  the  lack  of  effective  methods  of  de- 
livering healtb  services;  and 

(B)  the  maldistribution  of  healtb  care 
facilities  and  manpower. 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  described  In  subsection  (a^  and  the 
urgency  placed  on  their  solution,  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  to  develop  recommendations  for  a  na- 
tional health  policy,  to  augment  compre- 
hensive planning  for  health  services  man- 
power, and  faculties,  and  to  authorise 
financial  assistance  for  the  development  of 
programs  to  further  that  policy.  The  rec- 
ommendations for  a  national  health  policy 
are  to  specify  national  health  goals  and  give 
direction  to  and  coordinate  public  and 
private  health  planning  and  health  servlc«» 
development  programs.  The  recommended 
policy  Is  to  be  Implemented  by  a  nationwide 
system  of  health  service  agencies  which  are 
to  have  within  their  health  areas  the  re- 
sponsibility and  resources  for  assuring  equal 
access  for  the  residents  of  the  areas  to  all 
necessary  health  care  services. 

(c)(1)  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
additional  findings: 
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(A)  PtMt  and  preasnt  IncrMMM  In  th«  oo«t 

of    m«dtc«l    cAre.    partlctilarly    of    bo*plt*l 
st«7B,  are  exc«aatT«  and  inflatloaary 

(B)  Tbe  present  proltferatton  of  tt«« 
b«&lth  aerTlc«s  and  caplUil  expenditure*  for 
beaith  facllltle*  Is  often  inappropriate  and 
unplanned. 

(O)  There  are  presently  inadequate  flnan- 
ctAl  tncentlvee  tor  the  uae  of  appropriate 
lerels  of  medical  care,  and  for  tbe  subetltu- 
tlon  of  ambulatory  and  IntermedU-te  rare  for 
inpatient  hoapltal  care 

<D)  The  many  and  Increasing  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  private  responses  to  these 
problems  hare  often  been  rra^mentair.  In- 
adequate, conflicting,  and  Inequitable 

(E)  State  governments  have  a  central  role 
to  play  in  correcting  these  problems. 

(3)  In  response  to  the  findings  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  It  Is  tbe  purpose  of  part  C  of  title 
VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serrloe  Act.  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  this  Act.  to  aaalst 
<ibe  development  of  State  beaith  care  rag* 
ulalory  programs  which,  in  conjunction  urtth 
effective  beaith  planning  programs,  assure 
the  availability  of  health  services  to  all  peo- 
ple at  the  lowest  feasible  rates  These  reg- 
ulatory programs  sbaU  regulate  rates  of  pay- 
ment and  reimbursement  for  health  care  In 
order  to — 

(A)  discourage  wasteful  and  Inappropri- 
ate use  of  services  and  promote  uses  that 
are  economically  Justified  in  view  of  the  re- 
lationships between  ooets  incurred  and  bene- 
fits received; 

(B)  assure  that  all  services  provided  are 
of  acceptable  quality. 

(Ci  assure  those  responsible  for  the  provi- 
sion of  services  with  necessary  revenue  re- 
quirements for  tbe  provision  of  quality 
health  services    and 

<D)  distribute  the  burden  of  meeting 
thMe  revenue  requirements  fairly  among  all 
those  who  pay  for  beaith  aervlcee. 

Sac.  3   Title  VI  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-TTTLE    VI— NATIONAL    HKAiTH    POUCY. 

AND  HEALTH  PLANNINO  AND  DBVZLOP- 

MKNT 

"Pakt  a — National  Cotntca.  roa  Bxalth 

POUCT 

-xgTAm.iBHMTtfT   or    MATioNAi.   cooNcn.   ro« 

RXALTH    POLKT 

"Sbc  601.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  council 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Council  for 
Health  Policy  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  ths  CotincU').  The  establish- 
ment of  the  CoujicU  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  shall  not  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  otherwise  affecting  access  by  the 
Congress,  or  the  committees  of  either  House. 
( 1 )  to  Information  or  documents  In  the  pos- 
session of.  or  to  studies  conducted  by,  the 
Council,  or  (3)  to  penonitel  of  the  CotmcU. 

"  I  b  1 1 1 )  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  tbe  advioe  and  consent 
o(  the  Senate.  The  members  ahaU  be  persons 
who,  as  a  result  of  their  training,  experience, 
or  attainments,  are  exceptionally  well  quali- 
fied to  assist  in  oarrylng  out  the  functions  of 
ttM  Council.  Not  less  than  two  oC  the  mem- 
bera  shall  be  persons  who  are  not  profession - 
ally  engaged  In  any  aspect  of  the  delivery  ol 
health  care  Not  more  than  three  members 
of  tbe  Council  abail  be  of  the  same  poUtlcaJ 
party. 

"(3)  T^ie  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  six  years,  except  that — 

"(A)  of  the  members  first  appointed  to  tbe 
Council,  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  yews  aod  two  ahaU  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  four  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment:  and 

"(B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  ra- 
cancy  occumnic  prior  to  tbe  expiration  of  tbe 
term  for  which  bis  predeosasor  was  appointed 
■hall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term. 


A  nmentfisr  may  serve  after  the  explrattoo  of 
hla  term  untU  his  sucoessor  has  taken  oOlce. 

"(3 1  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
selected  by  the  OMunbers  from  among  their 
number.  The  term  of  oOoe  at  tbe  Chairman 
ol  tbe  Council  shall  be  the  leaser  of  three 
years  or  the  period  remaining  in  bis  term  of 
office  as  a  member  of  the  Council . 

"(ci  Tbe  annual  rate  of  basic  p>ay  of  tbe 
ChsLlrm*a  of  the  Council  shall  be  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  level  n  of  the 
Executive  Schedule,  and  tbe  annual  rate  of 
basic  piay  of  each  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Council  shaU  be  the  annxial  rate  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  for  level  m  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

"(d)  The  CouncU  may  employ  and  pre- 
scribe the  functions  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Including  attorneys,  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions.  In  addition,  the 
Council  may  procure  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  as  authorized  by  section  3100 
of  tlUe  5.  United  Statee  Code,  but  without 
regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  such  section. 

rtiNCTioNs  or  nationai.  coorcn.  ro«  kxaltu 

PQUCT 

"Ssc.  S03.  (a)  The  Council  shall  be  reepon- 
slbie  for  tbe  following 

"  ( 1 )  Assessment  of  the  status  of  tbe  Na- 
uon's  beaith. 

"(3)  Assessment  of  ezlsUng  and  proposed 
Federal  and  other  beaith  programs. 

"(3)  Assessnient  of  the  need  for  health 
resources,  services  and  financing 

■'(4»  Development  of  recommendations  for 
a  riatloaal  health  policy  which  are  to  include 
a  qiiantlOable  statement  of  national  health 
goals  developed  after  appropriate  considera- 
tion of  the  priorities  set  forth  In  section  803 

■'(5)  Issuing  recommended  guidelines  re- 
specting the  appropriate  supply.  dUtrlbutlon. 
and  organization  of  beaith  resources  and 
services. 

■■(8)  Conduct  of  studies  and  analyses  con- 
cerning recommendations  developed  under 
paragraph  (4)  for  a  nationai  beaith  policy 
In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under 
this  subsection,  the  CouncU  shall  seek  tbe 
counsel  of  advisory  committees  appointed  by 
the  Council  and  shall  consult  with  and  so- 
licit comments  from  health  service  agencies 
designated  under  part  B 

■fb)  The  Council  shall  submit  on  or  be- 
fore February  1  of  each  year  a  comprehensive 
report  to  the  public  specifying  the  results  of 
the  activities  undertaken  by  the  CouncU  to 
meet  its  responsibUltJes  dtiring  the  preceed- 
ing  calendar  year 

"WATiowAi,  HKALTH  paioarms 

•Sec  803  The  Congress  finds  that  the  fol- 
lowmg  deserve  priority  consideration  in  the 
formulation  of  a  national  beaith  policy  and 
In  the  development  and  operation  of  Federal. 
State,  and  area  health  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  regulatory  programs: 

"(1)  The  provision  of  primary  care  itervlces 
for  medlcaUy  uoderserved  populations,  es- 
pecially those  which  are  located  In  rural  or 
eoonomlcaUy  depressed  areas 

■*(3(  The  development  of  multl- institu- 
tional systems  for  coordination  or  ooosollda- 
llon  of  institutional  beaith  services  ( includ- 
ing obstetric,  pediatric,  emergency  medical. 
Intensive  and  coronary  care,  and  radiation 
therapy  services) 

"(3)  The  development  of  medical  group 
practices,  especially  thoae  whoae  services  are 
appropriately  coordinated  or  Integrated  with 
Institutional  health  servlcss 

"(4)  The  training  and  Increased  utUlaatlon 
of  physician  asalstanu.  especially  nurse 
clinicians. 

"(S)  The  development  of  miUtl-lnstltu- 
tlonal  arrangemenu  for  the  sharing  of  sup- 
port servioss  necessary  to  aU  beaith  service 
lastttutloQS. 

"(8)  The  promotion  of  activitvss  to  achieve 
needed  improvements  in  the  quality  of  beaith 
services,    including    needs    Identified   by    tbe 


review  activities  of  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  under  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

"(7)  The  development  by  health  service 
instnutlons  of  tbe  capacity  to  provide  vari- 
ous levels  of  care  (including  intensive  care. 
acute  general  care,  and  extended  care)  on  a 
geographically  Integrated  basis 

"(8)  The  adoption  of  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting, simplified  peimbursement.  and 
utUleatlon  and  reporting  systems  and  Im- 
proved management  procedures  for  health 
service  Institutions. 

"(9)  The  development  of  effective  methods 
for  financing  of.  reimbursement  for.  and 
regulating  rates  of  reimbursement  and  pay- 
ment for.  medical  care 

"Pa«t  B— Hkalth   Sexvicx   Acmcns 

"HXALTU    ASSIAS 

"Sac  811  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
throughout  the  United  States  health  areas 
with  respect  to  which  health  service  agencies 
shall  be  designated  under  section  818.  Each 
beaith  area  shall  meet  the  following  require- 
ments 

"(1)  The  area  shall  be  s  rational  region 
for  tbe  proper  planning  and  developunent  of 
health  services  which  contains  the  resources 
neosasary  to  provide  all  necessary  health 
services  for  the  residents  of  the  area 

"(3)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  urea 
shall  Include  at  least  one  center  for  the  pro- 
vision of  highly  specialised  health  services. 

■i3l  The  area  shall  follow  State  bound- 
aries, except  that  an  area  may  cocnprtae  a 
geographical  region  which  crosses  State 
boundaries  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  a  region  is  a  more  ratlonaj  region  for 
tbe  proper  planning  axid  development  of 
health  services 

"(4)  The  area,  upon  Its  eetabUshment. 
shall  have  a  population  of  not  leas  than  five 
hundred  thousand  or  more  than  three  mll- 
Uon:  except  that  (At  the  population  of  an 
area  may  be  more  than  three  million  If  the 
area  includes  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  (as  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget)  with  a  population 
of  more  than  three  million,  and  (B)  the 
p>opulatlon  of  an  area  may  be  less  than  five 
hundred  thousand  If  the  area  comprises  an 
entire  State  which  has  a  population  of  leas 
than  five  hundred  thousand 

"(6)  Tb  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
boundaries  of  an  area  nxay  not  cross  the 
boundaries  of  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  tas  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Bttdget) 
Tbe  Secretary  staaU  coordinate  tbe  designa- 
tion of  beaith  areas  under  this  section  with 
his  designation  under  section  1162  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  areas  for  Professional 
Standards  Review  OrganlzaUons  so  that 
either  a  health  area  designated  under  this 
aeotlon  comprises  the  entire  territory  of  one 
or  mors  areas  designated  under  such  section 
1153  or  an  area  designated  under  such  sec- 
tion 1 163  coeaprlaes  the  enure  territory  of  one 
or  more  beaith  areas  deatgnsted  under  this 
section. 

"(bMl)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  foUowlng  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  tbe  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  propoeed  boundaries  for 
health  areas  covering  the  United  States  In 
tbe  development  of  the  proposed  boundaries 
of  the  health  areas,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  and  solicit  the  views  of  the  Gover- 
nor (or  other  chief  executive  officer)  of  each 
State  and  the  chief  executive  officer  or  agency 
of  political  subdivisions  of  States,  each  State 
agency  which  administers  or  supervises  the 
administration  of  a  State  s  health  planning 
functions  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  314(a),  and  each  entity  which  has 
developed  a  cocnprehenslve.  regional,  metro- 
poUtan.  or  other  local  area  plan  or  plans  re- 
ferred to  in  section  314(b)  During  the 
thirty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  publlcauon  In  the  Federal  RegUter  of  the 
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pnrixieed  tx>undArles  i>f  the  h >>aUh  ffMil^  the 
SetTt^tAr-,  "thai:  r^m-iider  r-omments  MiMMIted 
to  him  tiy  other  interested  persons  respeotlng 
the  boundaries  of  such  areas  and  at  the  ex- 

plrstl'  ;.  of  such  period  he  shall  publish  in 
the  Pederat  BeKtsler  the  boundaries  of  the 
be«il'.n  n..'>-ri.- 

"i'ii  The  Secretary  shali  review  on  a  con- 
ttnulnK  ba-sw  the  appropriateness  of  the 
bouiKlarlirs  of  the  health  areas  and  mav  re- 
vise the  boundaries  as  he  deerris  ne<-e8&ary 
In  n.aklr.ft  any  boundary  revLsion.  the  .Se<-re- 
tary  .shall  coasuil  wl-h  and  s<  licit  the  vievjrs 
of  the  officials  su.d  at'enrles  dpsrrlb.'d  ir, 
paragraph  (1>  who  repri?.sent  the  tf^j^Taphirai 
regions  affected  by  the  bf>i;ndary  revl.slon, 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Regl.<iter  his  pro- 
posal for  the  boundary  revision  and  shall 
allow  thirty  tlaj-s  ;  f ron.  the  date  the  pnipoeal 
Is  publl.'^hed  in  tlie  Fwlerai  Ro^l.steri  for  the 
submission  of  commeriLfi  oti  the  propofiaJ  by 
Interested  persons  and  for  his  review  of  such 
comments  before  putting  into  effect  the  pro- 
posed boundary  revision 

'HKAI.TU    SCBVICZ    AGENCIES 

"S»c.  813.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  health  service  agency'  means  a  non- 
profit private  corporation  which  is  organized 
and  operated  in  the  manner  described  in  sub- 
■SOtlon  (b)  and  which  la  capable,  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  ■Secreta.'-v  of  performing  each 
of  the  fiunni  infl  described  in  section  613. 
The  .Secretary  shall  by  re^'ulaMnn  e'-ta'iMsh 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  re<j'.iirements 
of  subsection  'b)   and  "section  613 

"(b)(1)  LiGAL  S-mt-rTT-RE  — A  health  serv- 
ice agency  for  a  health  area  shall  lA)  be  In- 
corporated In  the  St«-e  which  Is  located  (In 
whole  or  In  part  '  in  that  area  and  which 
has  the  lanroet  part  of  the  area's  popult^on, 
and  (B)  not  be  a  subsidiary  of.  or  otherwise 
controlled  by,  any  other  private  corporation 
or  other  private  legal  entity 

"(3)  Statt  a  hfiilth  service  agencv  shaU 
bave  a  staff  which  pn.vides  the  agency  with 
expertise  in  at  least  the  following  (A)  TTie 
gathering  and  analvKl.";  of  data  iBi  plan- 
ning, and  (C)  health  manpower.  fa/-llltl''s 
and  services.  The  size  of  the  professional  staff 
of  any  agency  shall  -^  n<it  leR.<<  than  the 
greater  of  6  or  the  number  obtained  bv  divid- 
ing the  population  (rounded  to  the  next 
highest  one  hundred  thousand  i  •  f  the  health 
area  which  the  afrenry  ."ierves  by  one  h»:ndred 
thousand  llie  PtafT  <if  a  health  service  a^reticy 
shall  be  selected,  paid,  promoted  and  dis- 
charged In  Bkccordance  with  s'ch  sypteni  as 
the  agency  may  e.stabllsh  except  that  the 
rate  of  pay  for  any  position  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  rate  of  pay  prevsillLng  In  the  health 
area  for  similar  positions  m  other  public 
or  private  planning;  ur  health  service  entitles. 

"(3)   OoTXSNiNG  Body   — 

"(A)  In  r.xNERAi  Each  health  service 
agency  shall  !-;avp  a  gi  vernlng  body  composed, 
in  accordance  with  s  ibparagraph  (B) .  of  not 
less  than  ten  members  and  of  not  more  than 
thirty  members,  except  tha*  the  number  of 
members  may  exceed  thirty  if  the  governing 
body  has  established  another  unit  (referred 
to  in  this  paragraph  as  an  "executive  com- 
mittee') composed,  in  accordance  with  stib- 
paragraph  (B)  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  froveminp  body  and  has 
delegated  to  that  unit  the  authority  to  take 
such  action  as  the  govemi:\g  body  la  author- 
ized  to  take    The   governing  body — 

"(1)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  health  service  agency,  includ- 
ing matters  relating  to  the  staff  of  the 
agency,  the  agency's  budget,  and  procedures 
and  criteria  devel:>ped  and  p'ib'ished  pur- 
•uant  to  section  814  i  for  performing  its  ftinc- 
tlons  under  subsections  lei.  if'  and  (g,i  of 
section  813. 

"(II)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  approval 
of  the  lo:.g-r»tige  goal  plan  aj-.d  short-term 
priorities  plan  requl.'-ed  bv  section  «13   bi 

"(Ul)  shall  liis-.ie  »J-i  a:.n:;al  report  ct->r.'-era- 
Ing  tbe  activities  of  the  agency    include   in 


that  report  the  long-range  goal  plan  and 
short-term  prlorltlea  plan  developed  by  the 
agency,  and  make  tbe  report  readJiy  avail- 
able to  the  residents  of  the  health  area  and 
the  various  commaxu  cat  Ions  media  serving 
such  area. 

■■(Iv  .  ShaU  reimburse  Is  members  for  their 
reasonable  coets  Incurred  In  attendl:..g  meet- 
ings of  the  ttovernlng  body, 

"(V)  ShaU  meet  at  least  once  In  each  calen- 
dar quarter  of  a  year  and  shall  meet  at  ieafct 
twi.  addltujnal  tunes  In  a  year  unless  Its 
execLitive  conimlttee  meets  for  that  number 
it  limes  lu  that  year,  and 

"ivl)  shall  co.-iduct  Its  business  meeti:.gs 
In  public  and  shall  make  Its  records  and  data 
available,  upoii  request,  to  the  public 
A  quorum  for  a  goveruing  body  shali  be  not 
less  Uiai.  one-half  of  the  members  described 
In  each  clause  of  subparagraph  (Bo  If  In 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  a  governing  body 
appoints  a  subcommittee  of  Its  members  or 
aa  advisory  group,  it  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  make  Its  appoujtments  to  any 
such  subcommittee  or  group  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  provide  tbe  representation  on  such 
subcommittee  or  group  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

■(B)  CoiiPosmoH. — Of  the  members  of 
the  governing  body  and  executive  conunlttee 
I  if  any )  of  a  health  service  agency — 

"(1)  at  least  one-third  of  such  members 
shaU  be  residents  of  the  beaith  area  served 
by  such  agency  who  are  not  providers  of 
beaith  care  services  and  who  are  broadly 
representative  of  t.he  varloiis  economic,  social. 
racial,  and  geographic  population  groups  of 
such  health  area. 

"(U)  at  least  one-third  of  such  members 
ShaU  be  residents  of  such  health  area  who 
are  providers  of  health  .services  and  who  are 
broadly  representative  of — 

"(I)  health  professionals,  public  and  com- 
munity health  personnel,  and  allied  health 
personnel; 

"(11)  the  health  institutions  fLncludlng 
hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  and  uni- 
versity health  centers)  located  In  such  health 
urea  a.-id  the  employees  of  such  Institutions 
;iOt  described  Ui  subclause  ilo  and 

"(IH)  persons  In  such  health  area  who 
pay  for  health  care  services  i  including  direct 
service  and  Indemnity  Insurance  companies) ; 
and 

■  111)  at  least  one-third  of  such  members 
shall  be  residents  of  such  health  area  who 
hold  public  elective  offices  which  are  broadly 
representative  of  the  elected  governmental 
author;tles  m  the  area 

Por  purpoees  of  clauses  (1)  and  (U),  the  term 
'provider  of  health  services'  meaiis  &:.  Indi- 
vidual who  receives  either  directly  or 
through  his  spouse)  more  than  one-ter.tb  of 
his  gross  annual  Income  from  fees  or  other 
compensation  for  the  provision  of  health  c*re 
services  or  from  financial  Interests  ;i.  entities 
engaged  in  the  provision  of  health  servl-es 
or  in  producing  or  supplying  drugs  or  other 
articles  for  Individuals  and  entitles  er^aged 
In  the  provision  of  such  services,  or  from 
both  such  compensation  and  such   interests 

"(C)  Sttbakxa  Councils — A  healtj-.  service 
agency  may  establish  subarea  advisory  coun- 
cUs  representing  parts  of  the  agencies'  hea.th 
area  to  advise  the  governing  body  of  the 
agency  on  tlie  performance  of  its  fMi.ctloiis 
To  the  extent  practicable,  the  composition 
of  a  subarea  advisory  council  shall  confo.-m 
to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)(3) 
(B). 

"mNCTlOlCS    OF    HEALTH    SERVlrX    aGXNCTES 

'•Sxc.  813.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 

"(1)  Improving  the  health  of  residents  of 
a  health  area. 

"(3)  Increasing  the  accesslblUty.  accept- 
ablUty,  continuity,  and  quality  of  the  health 
services  provided  them,  and 

"(S)    restraining   increases   in   the   cost   of 
providing  th.e.'n  health  services. 
each  beaith  service  agency  shall  have  as  'Og 


primary  responsibilities  the  provision  of  ef- 
fective health  planning  for  its  beaith  area 
and  the  promotion  of  the  development  w:thin 
the  area  of  health  services  and  facUiUes 
whi'h  meet  Identified  needs,  reduce  docu- 
mented InefBciencles.  and  implement  the 
iiealth  plans  of  the  agency.  To  meet  Its 
primary  respKjnslbtlities  a  health  service 
ae-ency  shall  carry  out  the  functions  de- 
scribed In  subsections  ibi  through  (g)  of 
this  section. 

"lb)  In  providing  health  planning,  de'vel- 
opnient.  and  regulation  for  Its  area,  a  health 
service  agency  shall  perform  the  following 
functions : 

"(1)  The  agency  shall  assemble  and 
a.n&lyze  data  concerning — 

"i.\>  the  status  of  the  health  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Its  health  area, 

"(B)  the  status  of  the  health  care  delivery 
system  In  the  area  and  the  utlUaatlon  of  that 
system  by  the  residents  of  the  area, 

"(C)  the  effect  the  area's  health  care 
deUvery  system  has  on  the  health  of  the 
residents  of  the  area,  and 

"(D)  tbe  area's  health  resources.  Including 
heaath  facilities  and  manpower. 

"i2i  The  agency  shall,  after  ^proprlate 
consideration  cf  the  prlorlUes  set  forth  In 
secuon  603,  and  the  needs  and  resources 
described  by  paragraph  (1),  armtx&Uy  estab- 
lish a  long-range  goal  plan  (hereinafter  in 
this  utle  referred  to  as  tbe  'LGP')  which 
siiall  be  a  detailed  statement  of  goals  (A) 
de3cnbu.g  a  healthful  environment  and 
health  systems  in  the  area  which,  when  de- 
veloped, win  assure  that  quality  health  serv- 
ices will  be  available  and  accessible  In  a 
manner  which  assures  conunulty  of  care,  at 
reasonable  cost,  for  all  residents  of  the  area; 
I  B )  »  hlch  Is  responsive  to  the  imlque  needs 
and  resources  of  the  area;  and  (C)  which 
takes  into  account  the  Nationai  CouncU  for 
Health  PoUcy  gvUdeUnes  (developed  tmder 
secaon  803)  respecUng  tbe  areas  supply, 
distribution,  and  organization  of  heaJtb 
resources  and  services. 

■|3)  The  agency  shaU  annually  establish 
a  short-term  prionties  plan  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  af  the  'SPP')  which  de- 
scribes objectives  which  will  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  LOP  and  pnonues  among  the 
objectives.  In  establishing  the  SPP.  the 
agency  shall  give  priority  to  those  objectives 
which  maximally  imp.-ove  the  health  of  the 
residents  of  the  area,  as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  obtaining 
tbe  objectives  to  the  benefits  to  be  dolved 
from  obtaining  such  objecUves,  and  which 
are  fitted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  area. 

'  i4i  The  agency  shali  develop  and  publish 
specific  plans  and  p.»X)iects  for  achieving  tbe 
objectives  established  in  tbe  SPP 

"(C)  In  implementing  l-_s  LOP  and  SPP. 
a  health  service  agency  shall  perform  tbe 
foUowlng  functions 

"(1)  The  agency  shaU  seek  to  Implement 
Its  plans  with  the  assistance  of  individuals 
and  pubUc  and  private  entitles  In  its  health 
a.-e8 

"1 2  The  agency  shall  p.-nvide  In  accord- 
ance viith  the  pni. ntlej  established  In  the 
SPP.  tecJ-.nlcal  asslstar.ce  t<j  Individuajs  and 
public  and  private  entitles  ic  tbe  area  for 
the  development  of  projec'-s  and  pn:^-rams 
■Ahlch  the  agency  determines  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  he.Mth  svstem  desc.".t>ed  In  the 
LOP  including  assistance  m  .T.eetmg  the  re- 
quirements nf  the  agency  pr<?scrilaed  under 
section  614 

"(3)  The  agency  shall  in  accordance  »Tth 
the  prlorltle.o  established  In  tiie  -SPP  make 
grants  t.o  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  in- 
dividuals and  publ:-  and  p.-tvat*  entities  In 
the  area  to  assist  them  m  piannine  and  de- 
velapinK  the  pn\'ecti  and  proi:r«jr,5  which 
the  agency  determines  are  necessary  for  tbe 
ach.evement  of  the  hea'tl-.  svstem  descr.bed 
In  the  LOP  Suc^.  grants  ar:d  contra-t.<;  shall 
be  made  from  the  .V-fa  Health  Se.Tices  De- 
vek>pment    Fund    of    the   agency   established 
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with  (unda  prorlded  under  grants  made 
under  section  619  No  sucb  gnmt  or  contract 
mAy  be  used  for  (A)  tba  support  of  an 
establisbed  program.  iB)  to  pay  tbe  coat* 
Incurred  by  an  entity  or  individual  In  the 
delivery  of  bealth  care  aervloea.  or  (C)  for 
the  cost  of  construction  of  health  facilities. 
"(di  Each  bealth  aervice  a^ncy  abaU  co- 
ordinate lu  activities  with  each  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  (designated 
uuder  section  1162  of  tbe  Social  Security 
Act),  the  State  Health  Commission,  and  any 
other  appropriate  regulatoi^  entity  in  tbe 
agency's  health  area.  The  agency  sball,  as 
appropriate,  provide  technical  assistance  to 
such  entitles,  secure  data  from  them  (or  use 
In  the  agency's  planning  and  development 
activities,  and  enter  into  agreements  with 
ihem  which  will  assure  that  actions  taken  by 
such  entitles  which  alter  the  area's  health 
system  will  be  taken  in  a  manner  whlcb  is 
consistent  with  the  approved  LOP  and  the 
SPP  in  effect  for  the  area. 

"(e)  Each  health  service  agency  sball  il) 
review  and  approve  or  disapprove  each  pro- 
posed use  within  its  health  area  of  Federal 
funds  appropriated  for  a  program  under  this 
Act.  the  Mental  Retardation  Pacllltles  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963.  or  the  Comprehenalve 
Alci^ol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1070 
for  the  devel(^ment.  expansion,  or  support 
of  health  facilities,  manpower,  or  services, 
and  (3)  eetabllah  pricMities  for  the  approval 
of  applications  under  part  D  of  this  title. 
If  an  agency  disapproves  under  clause  (1)  a 
proposed  use  of  Federal  funds  for  a  program 
described  in  that  clause,  the  Secretary  may 
not  make  Federal  funds  available  for  such 
program  until  he  has  made,  upon  request  of 
the  entity  making  such  proposal,  a  review 
of  the  agency  decision  In  making  any  such 
review  of  any  agency  decision,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  the  appropriate  State  Health  Com- 
mission an  opportunity  to  consider  tbe 
agency  decision  and  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary Its  comments  on  the  decision  The  Sec- 
retary after  taking  into  consideration  State 
Health  Commission  comments  may  make 
Federal  funds  available,  notwithstanding  tbe 
agency  decision  Each  such  decision  by  the 
Secretary  to  make  funds  available  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  health  service 
a«ency  and  State  Health  Commission  and 
shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  tbe  decision. 

"if>  To  assist  planning  agencies,  desig- 
nated under  section  1123  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  In  carrying  out  their  functions 
under  such  section  1122  health  service  agen- 
cies for  tbe  areas  for  which  such  planning 
agencies  are  designated  sball  review  and 
make  recommendations  to  such  planning 
agencies  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
all  capital  expenditures  in  excess  of  »100.000 
proposed  by  health  service  entitles  in  the 
bealth  areas  of  such  health  services  agencies 
'  (gi  Each  health  service  agency  sball  re- 
view on  a  periodic  basis  the  health  services 
offered  or  proposed  to  be  offered  in  the  health 
area  of  the  agency  and  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  each  State  Health  Commis- 
sion, designated  nnder  section  62S  for  each 
State  '.n  which  the  agency's  health  area  Is 
located,  for  the  Commission  s  certification  of 
such  health  services  under  section  827(ai  i9). 
If  the  State  Health  Commlsolon  determines 
that  It  cannot  certify  as  needed  a  particular 
health  service,  the  health  service  agency  for 
the  health  area  In  which  such  service  Is 
offered  or  proposed  to  be  offered  shall  work 
with  the  provider  or  proposed  provider  of 
such  service,  the  State  Health  Commission, 
and  other  appropriate  Individuals  and  en- 
titles for  the  Improvement  or  elimination  <ss 
the  agency  determine*  appropriate)  of  such 
service  After  the  initial  certiflcatton  as 
needed  by  a  State  Health  Commission  of  a 
health  serrtce  offered  within  Its  health  area. 


the  agency  shall  review,  at  least  every  five 

years,  tbs  certification  of  sucb  health  service. 

"rvocKoumas  ajtd  oumu  roa  asvutws  or 

PtOPOSB)  BZALTH  srSTHIS  CHiLNCBS 

"Skc  614.  (a)  In  conducting  reviews  pursu- 
ant to  subsections  (e) .  (f ) .  and  (g|  of  section 
813  or  in  conducting  any  other  reviews  of 
proposed  or  existing  bealth  services,  each 
health  service  agency  shall  follow  procedures, 
and  apply  criteria,  developed  and  published 
by  the  agency  m  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  and  in  performing  Its  review 
functions  under  section  637.  a  State  Health 
Commission  shall  follow  procedures,  and  ap- 
ply criteria,  developed  and  published  by  the 
Commission  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary.  Procedures  and  criteria  for 
such  reviews  many  vary  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  a  particular  review  is  being 
conducted  or  tbe  type  of  health  serrlces  being 
reviewed. 

"(b)  Each  health  service  agency  and  State 
Health  Commission  shall  Include  In  the  pro- 
cedures required  by  subsection  (a)  at  least 
the  following : 

••(1)  Written  notification  to  affected  per- 
sons of  the  beginning  of  an  agency  or  Com- 
mission review 

■(3)  Schedules  for  reviews  whlcb  provide 
that  no  review  shall  take  longer  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date  the 
notification  described  In  paragraph  (1)  is 
made 

"(3)  Provision  for  fwrsons  subject  to  an 
agency  or  Commission  review  to  submit  to 
tbe  agency  or  Commission  ( In  such  form  and 
manner  as  tbe  agency  or  Commission  sball 
prescribe  and  publish)  such  Information  s* 
the  agency  or  Commission  may  require  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  such  review 

"(4)  Submission  of  applications  made 
under  part  D  of  this  title,  other  titles  of  this 
Act,  or  other  provisions  of  law  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  health  services. 

"(5)  Submission  of  periodic  reports  by 
providers  of  health  services  and  other  {jer- 
sons  subject  to  agency  or  Commission  review 
respecting  the  development  of  proposals  sub- 
ject to  review. 

•■(6)  Notification  of  providers  of  health 
services  and  other  (jersons  subject  to  agency 
or  Commission  review  of  the  status  of  tbe 
agency  or  Commission  review  of  the  health 
services  or  proposals  subject  to  review,  find- 
ings made  In  the  course  of  such  review,  and 
other  appropriate  Information  respecting 
sucb  review 

'•(7)  Provision  fot  public  hearings  In  tbe 
course  of  agency  or  Commission  review  If 
requested  by  persons  directly  affected  by  the 
review;  and  provision  for  public  hearings,  for 
good  cause  shown,  respecting  agency  and 
Commission  decisions. 

"(8)  Regular  reports  by  the  agency  and 
Commission  of  the  reviews  being  conducted 
( Including  a  statement  concerning  the  status 
of  each  such  review)  and  of  the  reviews  com- 
pleted by  the  agency  and  Commission  (In- 
cluding a  general  statement  of  the  findings 
and  decisions  made  in  the  course  of  such 
reviews)  since  tbe  publication  of  tbe  last 
such  report. 

"(9)  Access  by  the  general  public  to  all 
applications  reviewed  by  the  agency  and 
Commission  and  to  all  other  written  ma- 
terials pertinent  to  any  Agency  or  Conunls- 
Blon  review 

"(10)  In  the  case  of  construction  projects, 
submission  to  the  agency  and  Commission 
by  the  entitles  proposing  the  projects  of 
letters  of  Intent  In  such  detail  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Inform  the  agency  and  Com- 
mission of  tbe  scope  and  nature  of  the 
projects. 

"(ci  Criteria  required  by  subsection  (a) 
for  agency  and  Commission  review  shall  In- 
clude consideration  of  at  least  the  following: 
"<1)  In  the  case  of  reviews  of  health 
services,  the  relationship  of  the  health  serv- 
ices reviewed  to  the  applicable  LOP  and  SPP 


"(3)  The  relationship  of  servtoes  reviewed 
to  tbe  long-range  development  plan  (if  any) 
of  the  person  providing  or  proposing  such 
services 

(3)  Tbe  need  that  the  population  served 
or  to  be  served  by  such  services  has  for  such 
services 

"(4)  The  avaUabUlty  of  altsrnatlvs.  less 
costly  or  more  effective  methods  of  provid- 
ing such  services. 

"(6)  The  relationship  of  such  services  to 
the  existing  health  care  system  of  the  area 
in  which  such  services  are  provided  or  pro- 
posed to  be  provided. 

"(6)  In  the  case  oif  health  services  pro- 
posed to  be  provided,  the  availability  of  re- 
sources (Including  health  manpower,  man- 
agement personnel,  and  funds  for  capital  and 
operating  needs)  for  the  provision  of  such 
services  and  the  avallabUlty  of  alternative 
uses  of  such  resources  for  the  provision  of 
other  health  services. 

"(d|  In  making  a  review  under  section 
613(e).  each  health  service  agency  shall  give 
priority  consideration  to — 

"(1)  the  relationship  to  the  applicable 
LOP  and  SPP  of  the  health  services  reviewed, 
and 

"(2»  the  avallabUlty  of  resources  (includ- 
ing health  manpower,  management  person- 
nel, and  funds  for  capital  and  operating 
needs)  for  any  propKwed  provision  of  bealth 
serrloee.  and  the  avallabUlty  of  alternative 
uses  of  such  resources  for  the  provision  of 
other  health  services. 

"(e)  la  making  a  review  under  section 
613(f).  each  health  service  agency  shall  give 
consideration  to — 

"  ( 1  >  the  costs  and  methods  of  any  pro- 
posed construction,  and 

"(2)  the  probable  Impact  of  the  construc- 
tion project  reviewed  on  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding health  services  by  the  provider  or 
other  person  proposing  such  construction 
project. 

"(f»  In  making  a  review  under  section 
613(g),  each  health  service  agency  shall  give 
priority  consideration  to — 

"( 1 )  the  relationship  of  the  health  services 
reviewed  to  the  applicable  LOP  and  SPP. 

"(2)  the  need  that  the  population  served 
or  to  be  served  by  such  services  has  for 
them,  and 

"(3)  the  avaUabUlty  at  altemaUve.  lees 
costly  or  more  effective  methods  of  providing 
sucb  services. 

"assistancs     to     twi'irixs     desucng    to     bs 

OKSICNATVD     h&     HXAiTH     8ESVTCE     ACCNCIXS 

"Sec  615.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
all  necessary  technical  and  other  nonflnanclal 
assistance  (Including  the  preparation  of  pro- 
totype plans  of  organization  and  operation) 
to  nonprofit  private  entitles  (Including  enti- 
tles presently  receiving  grants  under  section 
314(b)  ortlUetX)  which— 

"(1)  express  a  desire  to  be  designated  as  a 
health  service  agency,  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines  have  a  po- 
tential to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  health 
service  agency  specified  In  sections  612  and 
613. 

to  assist  sucb  entitles  In  developing  applica- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under 
section  616  and  otherwise  In  preparing  to 
meet  tbe  requirements  of  this  title  for  desig- 
nation as  a  health  service  agency. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  nonprofit  private  entitles  to  assist  them 
In  meeting  the  costs  of  meeting  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  requirements  of  section 
812(b). 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by.  the 
Secretary.  Such  an  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted In  such  form  and  contain  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  require.  The 
Secretary  may  not  approve  the  application  of 
an  entity  unless  he  determines  that  the 
entity,  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  under 
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this  subsection,  will,  within  two  years  after 
such  grant  Is  made,  be  able  to  meet  the  re- 
qulraments  of  section  612 (b)  and  be  qualified 
to  perfmm  the  activities  prescribed  for  » 
health  service  agency  by  section  613. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  subsection, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

"DESIGNATION   OT    HEAI.TM   SKaVICI    ACEKCIES 

"Sec.  616.  (a)  For  each  health  area  estab- 
lished under  section  611  the  Secretary  shall 
designate  a  health  service  agency.  Such  desig- 
nation shall  be  made  under  an  ajfreement 
entered  Into  between  the  Secretarj  and  the 
entity  to  be  dealgaated  as  a  health  service 
agency.  Any  such  agreeme.-it  ui.der  this  sub- 
section with  an  entity  shall  contain  sucb  pro- 
visions respecting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 612(bi  tLnd  613,  and  such  conditions 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  as  the  Secretary  may  preecrlbe  and  shall 
bo  (or  a  term  of  twelve  months;  except  that, 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  term,  such 
agreement  may  be  terminated — 

"(1)  by  the  entity  at  such  time  and  upon 
such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  by 
regtilatlon  prescrlt)e.  or 

"(2)  by  the  S«<;retary.  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  notice  to  the  entity  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regtUaUon  prescribe.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  entity  Is  not  com- 
plying with  or  effecti\el>  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  such  agreement. 

"(b|  TTie  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into  an 
agreement  under  subs«-tlon  (a)  with  any 
entity  unless  the  entity  ha.s  submitted  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  for  designation 
as  a  health  service  agency.  Such  an  applica- 
tion shall  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  applicant  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  612(b)  and  Is  quali- 
fied to  perform  or  Is  performing  the  activities 
prescribed  by  section  613.  In  con.siderlng  such 
applications,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  an  application  which  has  been  recom- 
mended for  approval  by  (i)  each  entity 
which  has  developed  a  plan  re(erred  to  in 
section  314(b)  (or  all  or  part  of  the  health 
area  with  respect  to  which  the  application 
was  submitted,  and  (2)  each  regional  medi- 
cal program  established  In  such  area  imder 
title  LX.  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into 
an  agreement  for  the  Initial  designation  of 
an  entity  as  the  health  service  agency  for  a 
health  area  unless  the  Governor  (or  other 
chief  execuUve  officer  i  of  each  State  in  which 
such  area  Is  located  approves  such  designa- 
tion of  such  entity. 

"TECH^aCAL    ASSISTANCX    rO«    HZALTR    SERVICE 
ACENCnS  ANT)  STATE  HEALTH  COMMISSIONS 

"Sec.  617.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide 
health  service  agencies  and  State  Health 
Conmiisslons  (1)  model  health  plans  and 
planning  processes.  (2i  technical  materials 
and  standards  for  use  in  health  planning, 
and  (3)  such  other  technical  assistance  as 
they  may  require  to  perform  their  functions. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  the 
materials  provided  under  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

"(1)(A)  Requirements  for  the  daU  needed 
to  describe  the  health  status  of  the  residents 
of  a  health  area.  Including  requirements  for 
data  which  describe  mortality  and  morbidity 
by  age.  sex.  race,  residence,  economic  sutus. 
and  occupation  and  data  which  describe  tbe 
etiologies  of  mortality  and  morbidity, 

"iB.  Requlremenu  for  the  dat*  needed  to 
describe  the  status  of  the  health  resources 
of  a  health  area.  Including  requirements  for 
data  which  describe  health  facilities  in  the 
area  by  size,  types  of  service?  provided,  loca- 
tion, and  operaUng  costs  and  data  which  de- 
scribe health  manpower  In  the  area  by  type. 


specialty,  supply,  location.  Income,  and  mode 
of  practice, 

"(C)  Requirements  for  the  data  needed  to 
describe  the  utilization  of  health  resources 
w-lthin  a  health  area.  Including  requirements 
for  data  which  describe  the  utilization  of 
health  rasourcee  by  various  spteclflc  popula- 
tion groups.  Including  groups  based  o:.  age 
sex,  race,  residence,  economic  status,  and 
occupations 

"(31  Model,  consistent  with  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  Council  under  section  (»02 
for  appropriate  planning  and  development  by 
health  service  agencies  and  regulation  by 
State  Health  Commissions  of  health  resources 
and  services.  Such  models  shall  cover  the 
following : 

"(A)  The  provision  of  primary  care  serv- 
ices for  medically  underserved  populations, 
especially  those  which  are  located  In  niral  or 
economically  depressed  areas. 

"(B)  The  development  of  multl -Institu- 
tional systems  for  coordination  or  consolida- 
tion of  Institutional  health  services  includ- 
ing obstetric,  emergency  medical,  inieneive 
and  coronary  care,  and  radiation  therapy 
services) . 

"(C)  The  development  of  medical  group 
practices  whose  services  are  appropriately 
coordinated  or  integrated  with  Institutional 
health  services. 

"(D)  The  training  and  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  physician  assistants,  especially  nurse 
clinicians. 

"(E)  The  development  of  multl-lnsUtu- 
tlonal  arrangements  for  the  sharing  of  sup- 
port services  necessary  to  all  health  services 
Institutions  (Including  laundry  and  dietetic 
services  and  the  purchasing  of  supplies  ' 

"(V)  The  promotion  of  activities  to  achieve 
needed  Improvement's  In  the  qualltv  of  health 
services.  Including  needs  Identlfled'bv  the  re- 
view activities  of  Profes.slonai  Standards  Re- 
view OrganUatloi.s  under  part  B  of  title  XI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(Q)  The  development  by  health  service 
Institutions  r.f  the  ,-apacltv  to  pnvide  various 
levels  of  care  i  including  Intensive  care  acute 
general  care,  and  extended  care .  on  a  geo- 
graphically Integrated  basis. 

'(H)  The  adoption  of  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting. sUnpUfied  reimbursement  and  uti- 
lization and  reportir.g  .systems  and  improved 
management  procedures  by  health  service  in- 
stitutions. 

"(I)  The  development  of  effective  methods 
for  financing  uf.  reimbursement  fur,  regulat- 
ing rates  of  reimbursement  and  payment  for. 
medical  care. 

"(3)  Guidelines  for  the  organization  and 
operation  of  health  service  agencies  and  Svate 
Health  Commissions,  including  guidelines 
for — 

"(A)  the  structure  of  a  health  service 
agency,  consistent  with  section  6ia(b),  and 
of  a  State  Health  Commission,  consistent 
with  section  626id) ; 

(B)  the  conduct  of  the  planning  develop- 
ment, and  regulation  processes 

"(C)  the  performance  of  health  service 
agency  functions  in  accordance  with  sections 
613  and  614    and 

"(D)  the  performance  of  State  Health 
Commission  functiuns  in  accordance  with 
sections  614  and  627 

"PLANNING    GBAN15 

.Set  618  la.  The  Secretary  shall  malce  in 
each  fiscal  ye^r  a  grant  to  each  health  serv- 
ice agency  with  which  there  is  in  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  a  designa- 
tion agreement  under  section  616  A  grant 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  a.>:  the  Secret a.-y  determines  Is  ap- 
propriate and  shall  be  used  by  a  health  serv- 
ice agency  for  compensation  of  agency  per- 
sonnel collection  of  data,  planning,  and  other 
activities  of  the  agency  k  health  service 
agency  shall  not  use  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  to  make  payments  under  a  grant 


or  contract  with  another  entity  tot  the  devel- 
opment of  health  services 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
subsection  ( a  i  to  any  health  servloe  agency 
for  any   fiscal   year   shaii    be   the   lesser  of — 

"lAi  the  product  of  $0  25  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  health  area  for  which  the  agency 
Is  designated    or 

■   Bi    $750, OfX), 

unless  the  agency  would  receive  a  greater 
amount  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3). 

":2i  I  A)  The  amount  of  such  a  grant  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  product  of  $0  50 
and  the  population  of  such  area  if  the  ap- 
plication of  the  agency  for  such  grant  con- 
tains sissurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  agency  will  expend  or  obligate 
in  that  fiscal  year  from  non -Federal  funds 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(Bi  and  for  the  activities  of  tbe  agency  for 
which  such  grant  is  made  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  grant  amount 
for  such  agency  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formula  prescribed  by  this  para- 
graph exceeds  the  grant  amount  for  such 
agency  resulting  from  the  application  of  the 
formula  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1). 

'  (B)  TTue  non-Federal  funds  whlcb  an 
agency  may  use  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  which  Is  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  formula  prescribed 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  funds — 

"(1)  no  more  than  5  per  centum  of  which 
are  contributed  to  the  agency  by  any  one 
private  contributor,  and 

"(11)  which  are  not  paid  to  the  agency  for 
the  performance  of  particular  services  by  It 
and  which  are  contributed  to  the  agency 
without  conditions  as  to  their  use  other  than 
the  condition  that  the  funds  shall  be  used 
for  tbe  purposes  for  which  a  grant  made 
under  this  section  may  be  used. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  a  health  service  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  be  less  than  $150,0(K). 

"(c)(1)  Few  the  ptirpoee  of  making  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  grants  made  under  sub- 
section (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $60,(X»0  (XX)  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975,  and  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  If 
the  total  of  the  grants  to  t)e  made  imder  this 
section  to  health  servloe  agencies  for  any 
fiscal  year  exceeds  the  total  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  paragraph  1 1  i  for  that 
fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  the  grant  for  that 
fiscal  year  to  each  health  service  agency  shall 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  determined  for  that  agency  for 
that  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b)  as  the 
total  of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  that  fiscal  year  t>ears  to 
the  amount  requires  to  make  grants  to  each 
health  service  agency  In  acccMMance  with  the 
applicable  provision  of  subsection   (b). 

"DKVrLOPl«NT    CaANTS     FOB     AEEA     HXALTH 
SKRVICXS   DEVELOPMENT   FtTNDS 

Sec.  619.  (ai  The  Secretary  shall  make 
In  each  fiscal  year  a  grant  to  each  health 
service  agency — 

(1)  with  which  there  Is  In  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  a  designation 
agreement  under  section  616 

(2)  which  has  in  effect  a  LPG  and  SPP  ap- 
proved under  section  627,  and 

(3)  which,  as  determined  under  the  review 
made  under  section  620,  is  organized  and 
operated  i:i  the  manner  prescribed  by  section 
612(b)  and  is  carrying  out  its  planning  and 
other  req>onslbllltles  under  section  613  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretarv, 

to  enable  the  agency  to  establish  an  Area 
Health  Services  Development  Fund  from 
whlcb  It  may  make  grants  and  enter  into 
contracts  In  accordance  with  section  613(c) 
(3). 

<b)(l)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  subsec- 
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Uon  <•)  sh»a  b«  detannlned  by  the  Secr«- 
tary  alter  taJtln^  into  coosUleratloii  the 
population  of  the  health  area  for  which  the 
health  serrtce  agency  Is  designated,  the  av- 
erage family  income  of  the  area,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  health  services  In  the  area. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  health  service  ag^Qcy  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  the  product  of  •! 
and  the  poptUatlon  in  the  health  area  for 
which  such  agency   la  designated. 

"(C)  Or&nts  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  griuits  under  subsection  (a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  tlOO.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.  and  tiaS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976. 


•3«c  630.  (at  The  Secretary  shall  review 
and  approve  the  annual  budget  of  each 
health  service  agency  with  which  there  is  in 
effect  a  designation  agreement  under  section 
616  Such  review  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  comments  of  each  State  Health  Commis- 
sion designated  under  section  625  for  each 
State  In  which  the  agency's  health  area  is 
located. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  in  detail 
at  least  every  three  years  the  structure,  op- 
eration, and  activities  of  each  health  service 
agency  with  which  there  Is  in  effect  a  desig- 
nation agreement  under  section  616  to  deter- 
mine— 

•'(1)(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  agency's 
governing  body  i  and  executive  committee  (If 
any  I  >  represents  the  residents  of  the  health 
area  for  which  the  agency  Is  designated: 

"(B)  the  professional  credentials  and  com- 
petence of  the  staff  of  the  agency; 

"(2)  the  adequacy  of  the  LOP  of  the  agency 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the 
are*  for  a  healthful  environment  and  for 
accessible  acceptable,  and  continuous  quality 
health  care  at  reasonable  costs  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  SPP  In  achieving  the  sys- 
tem described  In  the  LOP; 

"131  the  appropriateness  of  the  data  as- 
sembled pursuant  to  section  613(b)  and  the 
qu^lty  of  the  analys's  of  such  data: 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  technical  and 
financial  assistance  frotn  the  agency  are  uti- 
lized tn  an  effective  manner  to  achieve  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  LOP  and  the 
SPP;   and 

"(S)  the  extent  to  which  It  may  be  quan- 
tUlably  demonstrated  that — 

"(A)  the  health  of  the  area's  residents  has 
actually  been  improved: 

"fB)  the  acceeslblUty.  acceptability,  con- 
tinuity, and  quality  of  health  care  tn  the 
area  has  act\i*Uy  been  Improved:   and 

"(C)  increases  tn  costs  of  the  proTlaloa  of 
health   care   have   actually   been    restrained 

■P»«T    C 8T*Tr   HKAI.TH    CoMMiseiows 

'OESICNATTON    OF    STATS    HrAi.TH    COMMISSIONS 

"Sac  8U  (a)  Par  the  purpoaee  of  the  per- 
formance wtthln  each  State  of  the  regula- 
torv  functions  described  !n  section  637.  the 
8e<.rvtary  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
a  quAlifled  agency  ot  each  State  whereby 
such  agency  ahsJl  be  cotulitlocxally  desig- 
nated as  the  State  Health  Coou&lsslon  for 
such  State    If — 

'(1)  oa  the  basts  of  Its  performacce  dur- 
ing a  trial  period  (not  to  exceed  24  months) 
of  such  coodlUooal  designation  the  Secre- 
tary determines  thAt  tuch  agency  is  capable 
of  perfortnlng.  tn  a  satisfactory  meaner, 
the  regulatory  functions  of  a  State  Health 
Commission   prescribed   by   section   637.   and 

"i3i  a  State  administrative  program  for 
the  performance  of  such  functions  by  the 
State  Health  Commission  has  t>esn  approved 
under  section  636.  be  shall  enter  Into  an 
s(rsement  with  such  agency  designating  it 
as  the  State  Health  Commission  for  such 
State 


'(b)<l)  The  Secretary  shaU  Initially 
designate  a  qualified  agency  as  a  State 
Health  Commission  on  a  conditional  basis 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  capacity  of 
such  agency  to  perform  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  637  for  such  Commissions. 
Such  designation  may  not  t>e  made  prior  to 
receipt  from  such  agency,  and  approval  by 
the  Secretary,  of  an  administrative  program 
under  section  636  for  the  orderly  assumption 
and  Implementation  of  the  functions  of  a 
StAte  Health  Commission. 

"(3)  During  any  such  trial  period,  the 
Secretary  may  require  as  a  condition  of 
designation  that  a  State  Health  Commission 
perform  only  such  of  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  627  as  he  determines  such 
Commission  to  be  capable  of  performing. 
The  number  and  type  of  such  functions 
shall,  during  the  trial  period,  tie  progressively 
Increased  as  the  Commission  becomes  ca- 
pable of  performing  responslblUtles  so  that. 
by  the  end  of  such  period,  such  Commission 
may  be  considered  for  designation  but  only 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  substantially 
carrying  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
functions  prescribed  by  section  627 

"(3)  Any  agreement  under  which  any 
agency  is  conditionally  dc  v^^ti  as  the 
State  Health  Conunlsalon  may  x-M>>rTnlnated 
by  such  agency  upon  ninety  days  notice 
to  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Secretary  upon 
ninety  days  notice  to  such  agency. 

"(c)  Any  designation  agreement  under 
this  section  with  a  State  Health  Commission 
(Other  than  an  agreement  under  subsection 
(b).  shall  be  for  a  term  of  twelve  nKtnths: 
except  that,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
term,  such  agreement  may  be  terminated — 

"(1)  by  the  Commission  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  may  be 
prescribed  tn  regulations  (except  that  notice 
of  more  than  three  months  may  not  be  re- 
quired ) :  or 

"(2)  by  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  Commis- 
sion as  may  t>e  prescribed  in  regulations,  but 
only  after  the  Secretary  has  determined 
(after  providing  such  Commission  with  an 
opportunity  for  a  form^  hearing  on  the 
matter)  that  such  Commission  Is  not  comply- 
ing with  or  eSectlvely  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  such  agreement. 

A  designation  agreement  (other  than  an 
agreement  under  subsection  <b))  shall  con- 
tain such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
preecrlbe  to  assure  that  the  requirements  of 
this  part  respecting  State  Health  Commis- 
sions are  complied  with. 

'  (d)  For  purpoaee  of  this  section,  a  quali- 
fied agency'  of  a  State  ts  an  agency  which  is 
organized  and  operated  as  follows: 

"(1)    The  agency  shall— 

"(A)  be  an  Independent  establishment 
within  the  State  government: 

"(B)  be  the  sole  agency  of  the  State  for  (I) 
the  performance  of  the  regulatory  functions 
preecnbed  by  section  637  (except  as  author- 
ized under  subsection  (b)  of  such  section ), 
and  (II)  administering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  (I)  the  health  planning  ac- 
tivities of  the  State,  dl)  coordination  of  the 
plana  of  the  health  service  agencies  In  the 
State  and  (III)  Implementation  of  those 
parts  of  such  plans  which  relate  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State: 

"(C)  not  engage  m  activities  which  are  un- 
related to  health  planning  or  the  regulation 
of  health  services  and  shail  not  directly  en- 
gage In.  or  be  a  part,  or  under  the  control,  of 
any  State  agency  directly  engaged  In.  the  (D 
delivery  or  administration  of  programs  of 
public  or  penonAl  health  services  or  health 
manpower  education,  i  ti)  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  be*lth  servtoe  Institutions,  or  (til) 
the  administration  of  the  States  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  of  asststAnce  for  medical  expenses 
under  other  public  assistance  programs  or 
public  health  insurance  programs. 

"(O)   conduct  Its  activities  tn  acoordanoe 


with  procedures  and  criteria  established  and 
published  by  it,  which  procedures  and  cri- 
teria shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  section  614,  and 

"(E)  conduct  Its  buslneas  meetings  In 
public. 

"(2)  (A)  The  agency  shall  have  a  govern- 
ing body  composed  of  three,  five,  or  seven 
full-time  members  (whichever  number  may 
be  authorized  under  the  law  of  Its  creation) 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  (or 
other  chief  executive  officer)  of  the  State  or 
Its  legislature  for  staggered  terms  of  not  less 
than  four  years,  and  who  are  paid  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  and  compensation 
laws  of  the  State  generally  applicable  to  the 
employment  and  compensation  of  Its  officers 
and  employees  but  at  a  rate  which  will  en- 
able persons  with  appropriate  expertise  to 
serve  as  memt>ers  of  the  governing  tiody  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  memberahip.  no  member  of 
the  governing  tKxly  shall  engage  In  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment.  Of  the 
members  of  the  governing  body,  a  majority 
shall  t)e  Individuals  who  are  not  providers  of 
health  services  (as  defined  in  section  612 
(b)(3)(B))  and  the  remainder  shall  be  rep- 
resentative ot  persons  and  Institutions  In  the 
State  listed  in  subclauses  (I),  (11).  and  (III) 
of  section  612(bt(3i  (B)  (11).  Not  more  than 
a  simple  majority  of  the  membership  of  the 
governing  body  may  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party.  No  member  nuiy  participate 
In  any  agency  action  concerning  any  matter 
tn  wtilch  the  member  has  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantial economic  interest.  The  State's  Gov- 
ernor (or  other  chief  executive  officer)  shall 
select  a  chairman  of  the  governing  body  from 
Its  members. 

"(B)  The  governing  body  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  agency. 
Including  staffing  and  budget,  and  for  the 
performance  of  the  agency's  functions. 

"(C)  The  State's  Governor  (or  other  chief 
executive  officer)  or  legislative  (whichever 
is  authorized  under  the  law  creating  the 
agency)  shall  appoint  an  advisory  council  for 
the  agency  to  advise  it  on  Its  budget  and  the 
performance  of  its  functions  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  such  a  council  shall 
be  Individuals  who  are  not  providers  of 
health  care  services  ( as  so  defined )  and  shall 
be  representative  of  the  various  geographic 
regions  of  the  State,  the  health  service 
agencies  within  the  State,  the  holders  of  pub- 
lic elective  offices  tn  the  government  of  the 
State  and  of  its  political  subdivlstons,  and 
the  various  economic,  social,  and  racial  popu- 
lation groups  ot  the  State  Such  a  council 
shall  meet  F»erlodlcally.  not  less  than  two 
times  In  a  year,  and  shall  conduct  its  meet- 
ings tn  public 

"(D)  The  agency  shall  have  a  professional 
staff  of  such  size  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe (but  tn  no  event  less  than  five)  which 
meets  such  qualifications  as  the  Secretary 
shall  preecrlbe. 

"8T»T*  AOMI>n!rr>ATTVS  PBOOKAM 

•  Sxc  626  (a)  A  State  administrative  pro- 
gram for  the  performance  within  the  State 
by  Its  State  Health  Commission  of  the  regu- 
latory functions  prescribed  by  section  627  Is 
not  approvable  for  any  year  unless  It — 

"(1)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b); 

"(2)  has  been  submitted  to  the  S^-j^tar-.- 
by  the  State  Health  Commission  (desu^nated 
for  the  State  under  section  635 1  at  such 
time  and  In  such  detail,  and  contains  or  Is 
accompanied  by  such  Information,  as  the 
Secretskry  deems  necessary: 

"(3)  has  been  prepared  in  consultation 
with,  and  be  approved  by,  the  advisory  coun- 
cil to  the  State  Health  Commission;  and 

"(4)  has  beea  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
only  after  the  SUte  Health  Commission  has 
afforded  to  the  general  public  of  the  State  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  prese.tation  of 
views  on  the  administrative  prrmra.:. 

"(b)  The  State  administrative  program 
must — 
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"t\)  provide  for  the  performance  wlthtn 
the  State  of  the  regulatory  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  627  and  designate  the 
State  Health  Conxmtsslon  for  the  submitting 
State  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  performance 
of  such  functions  exrept  a.-;  provided  in  sub- 
section fb)  of  such  section!  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  administrative  prrxrram; 

"(2)  contain  or  be  s-.ipporte-d  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  Commls.slon  .^as  the 
authority  to  carrv  out  such  function.^  and  the 
administrative  prxifrram  In  afoordanre  with 
this  part  and  has  auttiorlty  to  enfor'~e  Its  de- 
cisions under  section  627, 

"(3)  provide  for  adequate  consultation 
with  the  Commission's  advisory  council  tn 
carrying  out  such  functions  and  the  admin- 
istrative program; 

"(4)  set  forth  In  such  detail  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  the  quallflcatlons  for 
personnel  having  reaponslbUltles  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  functions  and  the  ad- 
ministrative program: 

"(6)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
nece8S«j7  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  such  function-s  and  the  adminis- 
trative program.  Including  (Ai  methods  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis  con- 
sistent with  such  standard.s  a."  are  or  may 
be  established  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion under  section  208(a)  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-646).  and  (B)  provision  for  utilization  of 
qualified  professional  medical  personnel 
(particularly  in  connection  w;th  the  develop- 
ment or  administration  of  staijdards  or  qual- 
ity and  utilization  of  health  care)  and  of 
allied  health  professionals  and  other  qualified 
professional  staff:  but  the  Secretary  shall 
exercise  no  authority  with  respect  to  the 
selection,  tenure  of  office  axid  compensation 
of  any  individual  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  relating  to  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis  estabUahed  and 
maintained  in  conformity  with  this 
paragraph: 

"(6)  provide  that  the  States  part  of  the 
permanent  costs  of  operating  the  State 
Health  Commission  shall  be  provided  by  the 
State  in  a  manner  (which  may  Include  taxes 
on  health  insurance  premiums  or  reimburse- 
ments for  services  or  collection  of  fees  from 
regulated  providers  of  health  services)  and 
In  an  amount  satisfactory   to  the  Secretary; 

"(7)  (A)  provide  that  the  SUte  Health 
Commission  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  and  in  accordance  with  such  meth- 
ods as  may  be  recommended  for  the  design 
and  implementation  of  a  nationwide  coop- 
erative system  for  producing  comparable  and 
uniform  health -related  Information  and  sta- 
tistics, function  as  a  center  for  the  State  for 
the  collection  (from  health  care  providers 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Health 
Commission),  retrieval,  analysis,  reporting, 
and  publication  of  statistical  and  other  In- 
formation related  to  health  and  health  care. 
Including  data  on  the  health  services  and  the 
fiscal  operations  of  such  providers,  and  In- 
cluding data  of  the  kinds  enumerated  In  sec- 
tion 306.  and  (B)  require  such  providers  do- 
ing business  In  the  State  to  make  statistical 
and  other  reports  of  such  Information  and 
data  to  the  Commission: 

"(8)  provide.  In  accordance  with  methods 
and  procedures  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  for  the  evaluation,  at  least  an- 
nually, of  the  regulatory  functions  of  the 
SUte  Health  Commission  and  of  their  eco- 
nomic effectiveness:  and 

"(8)  provide  that  the  State  Health  Com- 
mission will  from  time  to  time,  and  in  any 
event  not  leas  often  than  annually,  review 
the  administrative  program  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  any  modification  thereof  which 
be  considers  necessary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  SUte 
adn>inlstrative  program  and  any  modification 
thereof  which  complies  with  subeectlons  (a) 


and  (b).  TTie  .Secret&rv  Rh&W  review  for  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  thlf  part 
the  specifications  of  and  operations  uiider 
each  administrative  program  approved  by 
him.  Such  review  shall  be  conducted  not  less 
often  than  once  each  year 

"STATK   HEALTH    COMMISSION   REGrLATOBT 

rtTNcnoNs 

"Sec.  627.  (a)  Each  State  Health  Commis- 
sion for  which  a  deoi^uatlot.  agreement  Is  in 
effect  under  section  625  shall,  except  as  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (bi.  perform 
within  the  Slate  for  which  the  c;ominlsslon 
Is  designated  the  following  regulatory  func- 
tions: 

"(1)  Review  annually  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  LOP  and  SPP  of  each  health 
service  agency,  the  health  area  of  which  Is 
located  (In  whole  or  in  part)  within  the 
SUte  for  which  the  Corami&sloD  Is  desig- 
nated. 

"(2)  Hevlew  annually  the  budget  of  each 
such  health  service  agency  and  report  to  the 
Secretary,  for  purposes  of  his  review  under 
section  620,  iU  comments  on  such  budget 

"(3)  Review  applications  submitted  by 
such  health  service  agencies  for  grants  under 
sections  618  and  619  and  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary Its  comments  on  such  applications. 

"(4)  Serve  as  the  designated  planning 
agency  of  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion   1122   of   the   Social    Security   Act 

"(6)  After  consideration  of  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  such  health  .service 
agencies  under  section  613(gi  respecting 
health  services  offered  or  proposed  to  be 
offered  within  the  SUte,  determine  which  of 
the  services  It  will  certify  as  needed.  Cer- 
tification of  need  shaU  be  conducted  on  a 
periodic  basis  but  not  less  often  than  every 
five  years. 

"(6)  License  health  care  facilities  and 
health  care  delivery  personnel  In  the  Sute 

"(7)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  SUte 
law.  set  standards  for  health  facilities  and 
review  for  quality  the  performance  of  heatlb 
services  within  the  SUte 

"(8)  Determine  prospectively  rates  used 
for  reimbursement  purposes  for  heatlh  sen- 
ices  of  heatlh  care  providers  within  the  Sute 
and  regulate  all  re:mbursement8  of  such 
health  care  providers  made  on  either  a 
charge,  cost,  negotiated,  or  other  basis.  In 
carrying  out  such  function  the  Commission 
shall— 

"(A)  permit  health  care  providers  subject 
to  such  determinations  or  regulations  to  re- 
Uln  savings  accruing  to  them  from  effective 
management  and  cost  control. 

"(Bi  create  Incentives  at  each  point  In  the 
delivery  of  health  services  few  utilization  of 
the  most  economical  modes  of  services 
feasible, 

"(C)  document  the  need  for  and  cost  im- 
plications of  each  new  service  or  facility  for 
which  a  determination  of  reimbursement 
rates  Is  sought,  and 

"(D)  employ  for  each  type  or  class  of  health 
care  provider — 

"(I)  a  unit  for  determining  the  reimburse- 
ment rates  of  the  provider,  and 

"(It)  a  base  for  determining  ratee  of 
change  in  the  provider's  reimbursement  ratee, 
which  unit  and  base  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

For  ptirposee  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'health  care  provider"  include?  st  lea.st  t.he 
following:  Hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  ex- 
tended care  facilities,  communttr  health  ca.-e 
programs  isuch  a.s  family  pla'-ning  clin;c.s 
community  mental  health  center^  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  and  rehabiliutlon 
centers),  home  health  agencies  and  vtsttmg 
nuree  associations  and  ;ndlrect  suppliers  of 
health  services  (such  as  medical  labt^ratorles 
ambulance  services  bkxyl  banks  a.'jd  denui 
labor*  to  rie.s 

"(bi  T^e  function  described  In  pwiragrapfc 
(6)  of  subaectlon  laj  may  be  performed  by 
another    agency    oi    the    8UU    government 


under  an  agreement  with  the  State  Health 
Oommlaslon  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 
If  a  SUte  requests  i  in  such  manr.er  as  the 
Secretary  shaii  bv  retruiatlon  prescrux- 1  that 
the  agreement  for  the  conditional  designa- 
tion or  designation  of  a  Sute  Health  Com- 
mission for  such  Sut*  not  require  The  Com- 
mission to  perform  the  functions  described 
in  sulisection  ( a ;  '  8 1  ,  the  terms  of  any  such 
agreement  shall  tw  in  tkccordance  with  such 
request  and  the  Secretary  shall,  but  not  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  fourth  rtsca]  year 
which  begins  after  the  calendar  year  ;n  which 
the  National  Health  Policy  and  Health  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  1?  enacted  perform 
such  functions  wlthm  such  State  until  such 
time  as  the  Commission  requests  authority 
to  perform  such  functkMis  and  the  Secretary 
determines  that  it  is  qualified  to  perioTxn 
such  functl<.:r„= 

"(c)  If  a  State  Health  Commission  makes  a 
decision  tn  carrying  out  a  function  described 
in  paragraph  (4).  i6).  (6),  (7),  or  i8t  of 
subsection  -ai  which  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  goals  of  the  applicable  LOP  or  the  priori- 
ties of  the  applicable  SPP,  the  Commission 
shall  submit  U:  the  appropriate  hea.th  serv- 
ice agency  a  detailed  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Inconsistency 

"•d)  If.  upon  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
fiscal  year  which  beguis  after  the  calendar 
year  m  w^hich  the  National  Health  Poller  and 
Health  E>evelopmenl  Act  of  1974  is  enacted,  a 
desAgnatlon  agreeme.M  for  a  Stat*  Health 
O>mmls6lon  us  not  in  efTect  under  secticn  625, 
the  Secretary  shall  perforn-.  wr.hln  ttiat  SUte 
the  regulatory  functions  prescribed  by  .sub- 
section la  but  not  before  he  has  giver,  the 
Governor  i  or  other  chief  executive  officer) 
of  that  State  at  least  six  mo:uhs  written 
notice  of  his  intention  to  pe.-form  w-.;hin 
that  State  such  functions  If  a  designation 
agreement  for  a  Sute  s  Health  Commission 
is  terminated  under  section  625  the  Secre- 
tar;.  shall  perform  such  functions  within  that 
State  after  giving  the  notice  prescribed  by 
the  preceding  sentenc.e  In  the  performance 
of  such  functions  within  ar.y  State  tie  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  wiUi  the  health  service 
agencies  within  that  SUte  and  seek  the  ad- 
vice and  counfel  of  an  advisory  council  drawn 
from  residents  of  that  State  ii.  &  nii.'.ner 
comparable  to  that  required  by  setion  525 
for  advisory  councils  to  State  Hea.:t.^  Ccoi- 
mlsstons. 

"CaL\KTS  rO«  THE   DrvrLOPMXNT   AND  OPOLATION 
or  STATX    HEALTH    COMMISStOHS 

S«c.  628  a  I  The  Secret&rv  may  make 
grants  to  SUtes  to  assist  In  meeting  the  cosU 
of  developing  SUte  Health  Commissions. 
Any  grant  under  this  subaectlon  shall  be 
made  for  development  costs  incurred  m  the 
one-year  [Derlod  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  for  which  such  grant  is  made 
and  may  be  for  an  amount  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

■'  bi  The  Secrrtary  niay  make  gr&nts  to 
SUtes  for  t.he  opei-atioii  of  State  Health 
Commlsalons  E.^ch  grajit  under  this  subsec 
tlon  shall  be  .made  for  operation  costs  for  the 
one  year  penod  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  for  which  such  grant  Is  made. 
The  amount  of  any  grant  for  a  SUte  Health 
Commission  s  costs  of  operauon  for  tne  first 
year  of  Its  operation  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  such  costs 
and  the  amount  of  any  other  grant  for  a 
Commission's  costs  of  operation  niav  not 
ei.^eed  tiie  lesser  of  ( 1  ;  »500  000.  or  (2  i  an 
am- Hint  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  ooets 
of  Its  operation  '.or  the  vear  for  which  the 
grant  Is  made 

"(c)  No  grant  may  t>e  n>ade  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  ibi  unless  ax.  K^p! (cation 
therefor  has  t>een  submitted  t<  and  ap- 
proved by.  the  Secretary  Such  a^  application 
shall  be  submitted  ir.  such  form  and  contain 
such  infornvation  as  the  SecretATt-  may  re- 
quire The  Secretin  niav  not  approve  any 
such  applicatior.   luviess  he  determinea  that 
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Um  Padaral  fuxxls  uiMtor  tti«  grmnt  applied 
for  wUl  be  UMd  to  nipplemaot  State  fuocU 
Uukt  would  In  Ui«  ftDaecoe  at  micb  Vederul 
funds  be  uaed  for  the  purpoaes  for  which 
•uch  grvAt  would  be  made  a^d  wUi  in  no 
event  supplant  such  State  funda. 

"(d)(1)  For  purpowe  of  making  paTmenta 
under  granta  under  subaecttoa  (a) ,  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  U.OOO.OOO  for 
the  Oacal  y«ar  ending  June  30,  1074.  t3,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jurie  30.  1975. 
and  13.000.000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976 

"(3)  Por  purpoaes  of  making  payments 
under  grants  under  subsection  (b) .  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  tl. 000.000  for 
the  fiscal  ye«kr  ending  June  30.  1974.  M.OOO.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975, 
and  •  1 0.000.000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976 

"Pmit  D — CoNST»t7cnoN  AaaVTANCS 

"LOajfS    AXO     LOAN     QVAMAMTWXa    AJ(0    tlTTWMMKT 


"See.  831.  (a)  To  aaslst  in  meeUng  the 
coeta  of  construction  projecta  for  health 
facilities,  the  Secretary  may  make  loans  u> 
public  and  noaproflt  private  entltlea  and  may 
guarantee  to  non-Pederal  lenders  payment 
of  principal  of  and  Intereat  on  loans  made  by 
such  lenders  to  nonprofit  private  entltlea  for 
such  projects. 

■•{b)(l)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  thla 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  a  guarantee  under 
this  piart  of  any  loan  made  to  a  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity,  the  Secretary  shall  pay.  to  the 
bolder  of  such  loan  and  for  and  on  behalf  of 
such  entity  amounts  sulBclent  to  reduce  by 
3  per  centum  per  annum  the  net  effective 
Interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on  such  loan 
Each  bolder  of  a  loan  which  Is  guaranteed 
under  this  part  shall  have  a  contractual  right 
to  receive  from  the  United  States  interest 
payments  required  by  the  preceding  sentence. 
"(3)  Contracts  to  make  the  payments  pro- 
vided for  in  thla  subsection  shall  not  carry 
an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  such 
amount  as  may  be  provided  In  appropriations 
Acts. 

"(c)  No  loan  under  thla  part  shall  be  made 
In  an  amount  which  exceeds  90  per  centum  of 
the  coet  of  such  project  (as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary).  No  lotkn  guar- 
antee under  thla  part  with  respect  to  any 
project  may  apply  to  so  much  of  the  princi- 
pal amount  thereof  as  exceeds  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  such  project  ( as  so  determined ) . 
"(d)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, shall  obtain  from  the  Depiu^ment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  such  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  part  as  will  promote  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy thereof. 

"(e)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  principal 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time  which 
have  been  directly  made,  or  with  respect  to 
which  guarantees  have  been  issued,  under 
thla  part  may  not  exceed  such  limitations  as 
may  be  specified  In  appropriations  Acta. 

"AmjCATlOSS 

•Sec  833.  (a)  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
may  be  made  under  thla  part  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  approved  by  him  Such  appli- 
cation shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  In 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  information. 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
The  Secretary  ooay  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion under  this  part  for  a  construcUon  proj- 
ect unless  the  appUcatlon  ( 1 )  has.  IX  there  la 
a  State  Health  Commission  for  the  State  In 
which  such  project  la  to  be  located,  been 
approved  by  such  State  Health  Commlaaion. 
and  (3)  such  project  has  a  higher  priority 
(set  by  the  health  service  agency  for  such 
area  under  section  «l3(e)  13)  )  than  any  other 
project  In  such  area  for  which  applications 
are  pending  before  the  Secretary  for  hU  ap- 
proval. In  considering  appUcaUona  under  thla 


part  the  Secretary,  after  applying  any  appli- 
cable prlortty  aatabUahed  under  section  013 
(e)  (3) .  abaU  give  priority  to  applications  for 
projects  for  facilities  for  the  provlaioa  of  am- 
bulatory care,  faculties  for  the  provlalon  of 
rehabilitative  aervicsa.  facilities  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems  (as  defined  in 
lecUon  laoii.  or  hospitals  for  arsaa  with 
rapid,  recent  population  growth. 

"(b)  No  application  submitted  under  this 
part  may  be  approved  for  a  project  unless 
such  application  contains  reasonable  assur- 
ances that  all  latjorers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
the  project  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  work  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1931  (40  UJ8C  278a-r76a-5.  known  as  the 
Davls-Baoon  Act).  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have  with  respect  to  the  lab<»  standards 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganl- 
zaUon  Plan  Number  14  of  1960  (15  PJl  3176: 
5  VSC  Appendix)  and  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  June  IS.  1934  (40  US  C  376c) 

"GKJ€XMM.  PaOVIStONS  KEUITING  TO  LOANS  AND 
LOAN  GXrAaANTZSa 

"Sw:.  683.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  appUcatlon  for  a  loan  under  this 
part  unless — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  is  reasonably  sattafled 
that  the  applicant  therefor  wUl  be  able  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
thereon  when  due.  and 

"(B)  the  applicant  provides  the  Secretary 
with  reasonable  assurances  that  there  will 
be  available  to  It  such  additional  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  project 
or  undertaking  with  respect  to  which  such 
loan  Is  requested 

"(3)  Any  loan  made  under  this  part  shall 
(A)  have  such  security.  iB)  have  such  ma- 
turity date.  (C)  be  repayable  in  such  Instal!- 
menta.  (D)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  compar- 
able to  the  current  rate  of  interest  prevailing 
on  the  date  the  loan  la  made,  with  respect 
to  loans  guaranteed  under  this  title,  and  (E) 
be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and  condl- 
Uons  (Including  provlslona  for  recovery  in 
case  of  default),  aa  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  while  adequately  protecting  the 
financial  interests  of  the  United  States 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may.  for  good  cause 
but  with  due  regard  to  the  financial  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  waive  any  right 
of  recovery  which  he  haa  by  reaaon  of  the 
failure  of  a  borrower  to  make  payments  of 
principal  of  and  interest  on  a  loan  made 
imder  this  part,  except  that  If  such  loan 
U  sold  and  guaranteed,  any  such  waiver  shall 
have  no  effect  upon  the  Secretary's  g\iarantee 
of  timely  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  financial 
InteresU  of  the  United  States,  sell  loans 
made  by  him  under  this  part 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  agree,  prior  to 
his  sale  of  any  such  loan,  to  guarantee  to 
the  purchaser  (and  any  successor  In  Interest 
of  the  purchaser)  compliance  by  the  bor- 
rower with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  auch 
loan.  Any  auch  agreement  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  protect  the  flnancUl  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  or  as  otherwise 
appropriate  Any  such  agreement  may  (A) 
provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  act  as  agent 
of  any  such  purchaser  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  from  the  entity  to  which  such 
loan  was  made  and  paying  over  to  such 
purchaser,  any  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  payable  by  such  entity  under  such 
loan;  and  (B)  provide  for  the  repurchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  such  loan  on  such 
terma  and  conditions  as  may  be  specified 
In  the  agreement  The  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  all  amounts  which  may  be  required 


to  be  paid  under  any  guarantee  under  this 
subsection 

"(3)  After  any  loan  made  under  this  part 
to  a  public  entity  has  been  sold  and  guaran- 
teed under  thla  subsecUon.  Interest  paid 
OQ  such  loan  which  la  reoelTed  by  the  pur- 
chaser thereof  (or  his  successor  in  Interest) 
ahall  be  included  In  the  groas  Income  of  the 
purchaser  of  Lha  loan  (or  hla  successor  In 
Intereat)  for  the  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal   Revenue   Code   of   19&4 

"(4)  Amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
as  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  loans  under 
this  subsection  shall  t>e  depooited  in  the 
fund  established  under  section  634 

"(c)(1)  Tlxe  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  loan  guarantee  under  this 
part  unless  he  determines  that  (A)  the 
terms,  conditions,  security  (if  any),  and 
schedule  and  amount  of  repayments  with  re- 
spect to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  the 
financial  interaata  of  the  United  Statea  and 
are  otherwise  reasonable.  Including  a  deter- 
mination that  the  rate  of  Intereat  does  not 
exceed  such  per  c«ntum  per  annum  on  the 
principal  obligation  ouutandlng  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking 
Into  account  the  range  of  Interest  rates  pre- 
vailing In  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United 
States,  and  (Bi  the  loan  would  not  be  avail- 
able on  raaaonable  terma  and  condltlona 
without  the  guarantee  under  thla  part. 

"(3)(Ai  The  United  SUtes  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  applicant  for  a  loan 
guarantee  under  thla  part  the  amount  of  any 
payment  made  pursuant  to  such  guarantee, 
unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  walvee 
such  right  of  recovery;  and.  upon  making  any 
such  payment,  the  United  States  ahall  be 
subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  re- 
cipient of  the  paymenta  with  respect  to 
which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(B)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  subpara- 
graph (C).  any  terms  and  conditions  applica- 
ble to  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  part  may 
be  modified  by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent 
he  determines  It  to  be  consistent  with  the 
financial  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Any  loan  guarantee  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  part  shall  be  Incontestable 
(1)  In  the  hands  of  an  applicant  on  whose 
behalf  such  guarantee  Is  made  unlees  the 
applicant  engaged  in  fraud  or  mlsrepresenta- 
Uon  In  securing  such  guarantee,  and  (ID  as 
to  any  person  (or  his  successor  In  Interest) 
who  makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  loan  to 
such  applicant  In  reliance  thereon  unless 
such  person  (or  his  successor  in  Interest) 
engaged  in  fraud  or  misrepresentation  In 
making  or  contracting  to  make  such  loan 

"(D)  Ouarantees  of  loans  under  this  part 
shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
title  wlU  be  achieved 

"LOAN  CTJARANTEE  AND   LOAN   rUND 

"Sec.  634  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  and  loan  fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'fund')  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  tln-.e 
to  time  in  appropriations  Acts,  ( 1 )  to  enable 
him  to  make  loans  under  this  part.  (3)  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  guarantees  Issued  by  him  under  this 
part.  (3)  for  payment  of  Interest  on  the  loans 
which  are  guaranteed  under  thla  part,  and 
(4)  for  repurchase  by  him  of  direct  loans 
made  under  this  part  which  have  been  sold 
and  guaranteed  There  are  authorleed  to  be 
appropriated  to  provide  capital  required  for 
the  fund  $100,000,000  in  the  aggregate  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1974,  June  30. 
1975.  and  June  30.  1976  To  the  extent  au- 
thorized from  time  to  time  In  appropriation 
Acta,  there  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund 
amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  as  interest 
paymenta  or  repaymenU  of  principal  on  loann 
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and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or  aaseu 
tiartfsd  by  him  from  his  operations  under 
tbla  part,  Inchidlng  any  moneys  derived  f  ron. 
Xbm  sale  of  asRets. 

"It))  If  at  any  time  the  money*  !n  the  fund 
arw  Insufflcleat  to  enab.e  the  Secretary  ti 
discharge  his  r«epon«lbllltle«  under  this  part 
he  is  authorized  to  issue  U)  th.-  6e<-rei*j-v  of 
the  1  reasury  notes  or  olher  i  itiii^tatmiis  m 
«i>r-h  fcirms  a.-id  denoniinatiouij  ;#«j-;:.^-  -.  irh 
_»»iurrileM  aiid  s  jbjei-t  t.j  s..'  r.  •<■:::.>  a;id 
ootiduioas  as  may  be  prescribed  by  U\e  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Treagurv  Such  notee  or  oUher  ob.lga'u,:^ 
Rhall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  \,\ 
the  Hpcrelary  of  the  Treasury  taking  \u\aj 
OOnslderaLloa  the  currei.t  average  market 
yield  on  outjita:.dlii»{  marketabie  obUgatioi^i 
of  the  United  £it.ai/e.s  of  >'>iMparabIe  mati..'-.- 
tles  during  the  month  preceding  the  Issuahce 
of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  l.s  authorized  a-nd 
directed  to  purcha.'ie  any  notes  a.iid  other  .ob- 
llgatloiis  Issued  hereunder  atid  for  that  pur- 
pose he  IS  authcrlzed  to  \;.se  a.-;  s  p  ibllc  debt 
transaction  the  prrneeds  frrm  the  sale  of 
any  securities  '.ss'aed  •:nder  the  Se^-ond  Lib- 
erty Bond  Art  and  the  purpi;)Be8  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  Lvi  led  ^;nder  that  .^ct  are  ex- 
tended to  '.h'-'.'.ide  a:.T  p.;r'-hase  of  sucli  notes 
and  obllpaMon.'<  Ihe  .'--ecrf tarv  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  at  any  time  seli  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obllgatl«ri<-  ticq,;;red  by  him  under  this 
subsection.  All  redempllonn.  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  oblltfatlcHis  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  *ransactiona  of  the  United  States. 
Sums  borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  fund  and  redmiptlon  of 
such  notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  from  such  fund 

"DtriNrnoNs 
"Ssc.  638.  As  tised  In  this  part — 
"(1)  The  term  'construction'  Includes — 
"(A)    construction   of    new    buildings, 
"(B)    modernization  of  existing  buildings. 
"(C)   the  acquisition  of  Initial  equipment 
(Including  medical  transportation  facilities) 
for  buildings  constructed  or  modernised  with 
assistance    under   this  part,   and 

"(D)  acquisition  of  equipment  for  any 
building  In  any  case  in  which  It  wUl  help 
to  provide  a  health  service  not  previously 
provided  In  the  community  served  by  such 
building. 

"(3)  The  term  'modernization'  Includes 
the  alteration,  expansion,  major  repair  (to 
the  extent  permitted  by  the  Secretary  by  reg- 
ulations),  remodeling,  replacement,  or  ren- 
ovation of  existing  buildings. 

"(3)  The  term  'cost'  as  applied  to  a  con- 
struction project  Includes  architects'  fees 
but  does  not  include  the  cost  of  ofT-slte  Im- 
pnyvements  or  the  acquisition  of  land." 
coNroaitiNo  amexcments 
8bc.  4.  Title  IX  and  subsections  (a),  (b). 
and  (c)  of  section  ;JI4  and  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  fVrvlce  .A'^t  are  repealed. 

KJ-rBTTIVI    DATX 

8«c  5  The  amendnient-s  made  by  this  Act 
shall  Uke  effect  July  1.  1974,  except  that  on 
and  after  'he  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
Act  (1.  the  Secretary  of  Health  Education, 
a:;d  Welfare  -(hall  carry  out  the  duties  Im- 
p-vied  by  se.  tlon  611  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  .Act  i  as  added  by  section  3)  and  pro- 
vide the  assLstAiice  authorized  by  sections 
615  and  '-28  of  .s\i.'h  .fct  i  a.s  so  added)  and 
(2)  apprt  prlation.s  may  he  made  under  sec- 
tion 634  of  such  Act  (as  so  added)  for  the 
purpose  of  capitalizing  the  fund  authorized 
by  that  -wKUlon 


LU'WES  OF  .ABSENCT 

(By   unftnlmoiLs  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence w as  grants!  to: ) 


Mr  RoNCALio  o'  New  York  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr   Rhodes),  for  today,  on  &c- 

Munt  of  lilnest  in  family 

Mr  COBMAN.  for  himself,  for  todaj',  on 
arrnunt  of  official  biLsines."; 

Mr  Brotzman.  for  the  remainder  of 
t'Kiay,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPEC'LM,  ORDERS  GR.^NTED 

By  uaaiumous  coii^enl,  permission  to 
address  the  Huuse.  following  ihe  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

•The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  TuoNE  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarJcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous niatter .  • 

M."   Crane,  for  5  mmute.-^,  today. 
Mr   McDabe,  for  10  mmutes.  today. 
Mr    Steele,  for  4.5  minutes,  today. 
Mr    HocAN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Cronin.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
'The  following  Members     at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr    GiNN .    and  to  revise  and 
extend   their   remarlLs   aiid   include   ex- 
traneous matter :  • 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr   RooNTY  of  New  York,  for  5  mln- 
ut-e.-;.  t^xiay 

Mr  James  V  .Stanto.v,  for  5  minutes, 
today 

Mr   Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  WnrrTEN.  for  10  minutes,  today 
Mr    Roy    for  5  minutes  today,  to  re- 
use and  extend  h\s  remarks  and  include 
extraneou.s  material 

(The  fo:io-Aing  Member  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thone;,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter   i 

Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  15  minutes. 
By  unanlmoa<:  consent,  permission  to 
revise  find  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr  Zablocki  in  three  in.stances. 
Mr.  Roy  and  to  include  extrsmeous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  i^cx.  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,867. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thone  I  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks ; ) 
Mr  Rhodes. 

Mr  HriNz  in  two  Instances. 
Mr  Hanrahan. 
Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr  Kemp  in  ten  instances. 
Mr  Carter. 

Mr  Lent  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Wyma.n  m  two  instances. 
Mr  Railsback  in  three  instances. 
Mr  Symms. 

Mr   Martin  of  North  Carolina  In  two 
iii.-tances 
Mr.  Maraziti 

Mr  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Buchanan  in  two  la-^tances. 
Mr  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr  PrNDi  EY  In  two  Instances. 
Mr  King  In  two  Instances. 
Mr  Du  Pont. 
Mr  QuiE. 

Mr  MizELL  in  fiv(>  InsU. noes 
Mr  Bray  in  three  instances. 
Mr  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr  STnoEF  of  Wl.<!consln 


Mr  Kemp 

Mr  Mallary 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  GiNN  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr  Blatnik 

Mr  Owens  in  10  Instances. 

Mr  James  V  Stanton 

Mr.  Stokes  in  10  iriStances 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 

Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  five 
IriStances, 

Mr  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 

Mr,  Di>-GELi, 

Mr.  Studds  in  uiree  instances. 

Mr  Johnson  of  Cailfomla. 

Mr  Harrington  in  two  mstancetj. 

Mr  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Koch  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Denkolm. 

Mr    HCNGATE. 

Mr  DoNOHVE  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Kyros, 

M.^  .''i.&zuG  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Roe  in  10  instances. 

Mr  Bf.asco  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  Litton. 

Mr  Pickle  In  four  instances. 

Mr  McCormack. 

Mr  Symington. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 


SENATE  BILLS  .^.VD  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker  s  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2770  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  medical  officers  of 
the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2771.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37,  tJnlted  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  for  other  purf)osee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S  2830.  An  act  tc  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  greater  and  more 
effective  efforts  m  research  and  public  edu- 
cation with  regard  to  diabetes  meUltus:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

SJ.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
April  30,  1974.  as  a  National  I>ay  for  Hu- 
miliation, Pastmg,  and  Prayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary 


ENROLLED  BELLS  .\NT)  A  JOINT 
RESOLLTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  .Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bf.L-  and  a  jomt  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  tlie  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H  R.  1316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
V.  Alcorn  and  21  others; 

H.R  230S  An  act  to  continue  mandatory 
price  support  for  tung  nuts  only  tbrougta 
the  1976  crop; 

H  R  4738  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  oomiiiemorat ton  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  statehood  o* 
Colorado: 
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H^.  5760  An  act  to  provide  for  tbm  strik- 
ing of  medAU  commemorACing  the  Lnt«rnA- 
tlonal  BzpoaltloD  on  Knvlromaent  at  Spo- 
k*ne.  Wash..  In  1974; 

H  R  8758  An  act  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
tlUe  28  of  the  District  of  Oolumbla  Cod*. 
relating   to   usury,   and   for  outer   purpcwes: 

HJi.  8448.  An  act  to  exp*ad  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  by  substantially  In- 
creasing limits  of  coverage  and  total  amount 
of  Insurance  authorized  to  be  outstanding 
and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone  com- 
munities to  participate  In  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  8529  An  act  to  Implement  th«  shrimp 
fishing  agreement  with  Brazil; 

HJi.  10806.  An  act  to  aoaend  the  District 
of  Colimabla  Minimum  Wage  Act  so  as  to 
eaable  airline  employees  to  exchange  days 
at  regular  rates  of  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  11068  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
security  aaalstance  authorlzatlooa  for  Israel 
and  Cambodia; 

HSt  11338.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  18.  1926  (relatuig  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  In  the  District  of  Columbia) 
to  provide  for  an  improved  system  of  adop- 
tion of  children  m  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purpcees: 

H.R.  11771.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H  J  Res.  8M  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Lyndon  Balnea 
Johnson  Memorial  r,r,->vi»  on  the  Potomac 
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SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  provide  flnanclal  assist- 
ance for  a  demonstration  program  for  the 
prevention.  Identification  and  treatment  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect, 
and  for  other  purpoees; 

S.  1569.  An  act  to  assure  opportunities  for 
employment  and  training  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  p>ersons: 

3.  1983  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation of  endangered  and  threatened  species 
of  flah.  wUdlife.  and  plants,  and  for  other 
purpoees: 

8  2267  An  act  to  amend  section  803(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  remove 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application 
and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2482.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Buxl- 
neaiAct: 

S  2491.  An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  which  provide  for  payments  to 
farmers  in  the  event  of  crop  failure*  with 
respect  to  crop*  planted  in  Ueu  of  wheat  or 
feed  palna: 

8.  2815.  An  act  to  amend  the  7*deraJ  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  the  ratio 
for  allocation  of  treatment  works  construc- 
tion grant  funds,  to  Insure  that  grant*  may 
be  given  for  other  than  operable  unit*,  and 
to  clarify  the  requirements  for  development 
of  prlorttles:  and 

SJ  Res  183  Joint  reeolutlon  extending 
the  date*  for  the  transmlaMan  of  the  1974 
Economic  Report  and  the  report  of  tha  Joint 
BooDomic  Committf^ 


Bm^  AKD  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
HouM  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 


to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  blll.'^ 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Hou.se  li  uie 
following  titles : 

HA.  5874.  To  eetabUsb  a  l^ederal  r.;.«:iclrig 
Bank,  to  provide  for  coordlaate<1  and  more 
•Odant  fllnancing  of  Pederal  and  federally 
MBlsted  tx»Towlngs  from  the  public,  and  for 
other  purpoees: 

HJl.  11575.  Making  approprlaUons  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending   June    30.    1974.   and   for   other   pur- 


HJ.  Re*.  736.  To  provide  for  a  feaalbUlty 
study  and  to  accept  a  gift  from  the  U-S.  Capi- 
tol Historical  Society:  and 

HJ  Res  865  Authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  March  29,  1974,  as  "Vietnam  Vet- 
eran* Day". 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BREAUX  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly lat  1  o'clock  and  32  minutes  a.m  > 
the  House  adjourned  until  todaj.  Sat- 
urday. December  22.  1973.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


ESECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1654  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1974  on  the  estimated  value,  by  country,  of 
support  furnished  from  mllltsxy  functions 
appropriations  for  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  for  local  forces 
In  Lao*,  pursuant  to  section  737(b)  of  Pub- 
lic law  92-570,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Appropriations 

1S66.  A  latter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  his  annual  repxsrt  for 

1972.  pursuant  to  section  333  of  the  Revised 
Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1666.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  ni 
General  Servtcee.  transmitting  a  report  on 
borrowing  authority  for  the  period  ended 
June  so.  1973.  pursuant  to  section  304(b)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1657  A  letter  from  the  Pnrst  Vice  Preeldent 
and  Vice  Chairman.  ■xport-Import  Bans  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  cov- 
ering the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1973. 
on  the  administration  of  the  export  ezpcn- 
slon  faculty  program,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-390  (62  Stat  386):  to  the  Committee 
on  Ranking  and  Currency 

1658  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  6  months  ended  June  30, 

1973,  on  the  Inventory  of  nonpurchased  for- 
eign currencies,  pursuant  to  22  Ofl.C  2363; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1660  A  letter  from  the  Director.  V &.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Agency  for  the  period 
ended  June  30.  1973.  pursuant  to  section 
1008  of  the  0B  Information  and  Bducatlonal 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  as  ansended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

1660  >  letter  from  the  Corporation  Agent. 
Legion  of  Valor  or  the  United  State*  or 
America.  loc  ,  transmitting  the  financial 
statement  of  th*  legion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  July  31.  1973.  pursuant  to  section 
14(bi  of  Public  Law  84-234;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

1961  A  letter  from  ths  Administrator  of 
Veterans'    Affaira.    transmttUnf    a    draft    of 


proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  1780  of 
uue  38.  United  State*  Code,  t.  a  iiOoriie 
Uie  Administrator  of  Veterans  ArTHi.-n  u>  -yu- 
tlnue  to  make  educational  a*uu.«u«iice  pay- 
ments to  veterans  and  dependcnus  where  edu- 
cational Institutions  are  cloned  bt  reaaon  or 
th*  f>:iervy  crisis  or  for  other  PcnorKency 
rea«on.s;  to  the  Conur.  .•.u^  on  Veterans 
AJTilrs 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  ANI1   RF.KOI,rTTON8 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,    as    follows: 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD;  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Problems  In  air  shipment 
of  domestic  animals.  (Sept.  No.  93-746). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on   the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
3  261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion As«lstance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum Federal  paymenu  for  4  additional 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  »3-747»  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  .is  follows: 
By  Ms.  ABZUO: 
HJl  12102.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr  BRI.VKI.ETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Ut  RpuT  (  f  New  York)  : 
HJR.  12103.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, coordlr^ted  5,  ear  research  pro- 
gram to  determine  tt\f  aiises  of  and  cure 
for  cancer,  to  develop  ca.-.cer  preventatives. 
vaccines  or  other  preventatives  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  oa  Ways 
and  Means 

By     Mx.     CONTE     (for     himself.     Mr. 
CNxiLL.   Mr    HAaRiNOTON.   Mr.   Oor- 
TKs.  Mr   M0AK1.XT.  and  Mr.  Stutkw)  : 
HJl.  12104   A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  secure  adequate  ai.c)  reliable  .supplies 
of  natural  gas  and  oil  at  the  lowest  reason- 
able coat  to  the  consumer,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;   to  the  Committee  on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  CRONIN 
H  R  12106  A  blU  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  provide 
for  the  extension  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr    DTCKmSON   'for  himself    Mr 
AwDxaaoN    or   CallfcwT.la     Mr     Bsac- 
LaND,   Mr     Blatnik     Mr     Danixison. 
Mr    Doan.   Mr    Ksh-.tman     Mr    TkB- 
ctJA.,    til     Flowxks     Mr     Or>-N     Mr 
OaxxN   of    Penr.sytvar.la     Mr     Jovrs 
of  Alabama.  Mr    Lkkt    Mr    Mc-rix>8- 
■arr.    Mr     McKinnft,    Mr     Psirx    of 
nUnoU.   Mr    Obxt     Mr    Pattxn,   Mr 
Roes.  Mr.  RrNwxiJi    Mr    ?'ttxx«,  Mr. 
Stvdds,  and  Mr    ('m.aiEn  W!i.«oN  of 
Texas) : 
HR    12106.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   an    Amer!i-ar.    Foit   Life    Center 
In  the  Library  of  Congress  ar.d  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration 

By  Mr  dtt  PONT 
HR    12107.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion   on    account    of    sex    or    marital    itatus 
against    Individuals    seeking    credit:    to    ths 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currsncy. 
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By   Mr.  .HlAaKR   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bljjtn  IK  I 

H.R  13108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cod©  at  1964  to  provide  that  the  tax 
on  the  amounts  paid  for  oommunlcatlon  s«irT- 
K'«*  ahall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of  the 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  sernoee. 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    FRASER   i  f or  hlm^lf  and  Mr 
Oioos) : 

HJl  13109  A  bill  to  amend  the  DUlrlct  of 
Columbia  Self-Oo^-emment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganisation  Act  to  clarify  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  referendum  on  the 
Lssue  of  the  Advisory  Neighborhood  Coun- 
cils, to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Oolumbla. 

By  Mr    OUDE 

HR  131 10  A  bUi  to  amend  the  District  nf 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  ld45  u,  a^- 
sure  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Redeveiiop- 
tnent  l.,and  Agency  maintains  d»-elllng:r 
owned  by  It  acrordlng  to  the  laws  of  the 
I)lstrlct  of  Columbia  relating  lo  safe  Mid 
sanitary  housing,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the    Committee   on   DLstrlct   of   Columbia. 

HR    12111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Chesapeake 

&.id    Ohio   Canal    Development   Act    so   as   to 

expand    the    boundaries   of    the    ChesapeaJce 

and   Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park   to 

Inchide  certain  lands  within  the  area.s  frmm 

North    Branch    to   Cumberland,    Md  ;    to   the 

Committee   on    Interior   and   InBular   AffaarB 

By   Mr    HEL8TOSKI    (for  himself    Mr 

DoMrNica.   V     D*Nmj5.   Mr     Howasd. 

Mr    MiSAzm.   Mr    Minish    Mr    Pat- 

TTN    Mr    Rr.riNi.    Mr    Roe    .VIr    .-iaNd- 

MA.N,   Mr    Thompson   of   New   Jersey, 

Mr    RiNALj)o    and    Mr    WmNAU  i 

H.R  12U2,  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  .  j ' 
of  the  Pederal  Avlatlnn  Act  of  19.58  t.f  pr*  - 
vide  that  no  air  carrier  shall  dl3<~ontln-:e 
service.  In  whole  or  in  part,  unless  such  dis- 
continuance l.-i  fo'tnd  to  be  In  the  p'lhilr  in- 
terest by  the  Plrtl  .\erona.:tli^  Board  after 
public  hearings  t>  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Korel?n  Commert-e 

By   Mr    H(.)I.rFIEl.D    i  for   himself  and 
Mr.  HoRTON)   cby  request 

HJl.  12113  A  bill  to  revl.se  and  restate  cer- 
tain functlonR  a;id  duties  of  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  rmted  States  and  for  ether 
purposes;  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Goverument 
Operations 

HJl  12114.  A  bill  to  revise  and  restate 
certain  functions  and  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 
By  Mr  KOCH 

H  R  12115  A  hlU  U.  amend  title  VTI  of  th* 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  establish  an  Urt>aa 
Parkland  HerltaRe  Corporation  to  provide 
funds  for  the  acquisition  ana  operation  of 
open-space  land  and  for  other  pvirp<«es  to 
the  CommJttee  on  Bankl::^  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    I  ATTA 

H.R.  13116  A  bill  K.i  pn.vide  that  sUl  let- 
ters, memorar.dums.  and  other  papers  pro- 
duced or  acquired  bv  aj.y  i.>fllcer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  In  connection  with  the 
performan'^  of  his  du'!es  shaH  be  'he  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  and  to  prohibit  the 
sale  oc  use  for  p>ersonal  ffaln  of  such  prop- 
erty, U}  the  Committee  iti  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    MARTIN  of  North  Carolina, 

HR  UUT  A  bU!  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  c.xle  of  1954  t<.i  Uicrease  the  maxi- 
mum credit  allowable  under  section  41  for 
political  contributions  to  t26  i  »50  In  ths 
case  of  a  jolut  return >.  and  lo  Increase  the 
maximum  deduction  allowable  under  section 
218  for  .such  contributions  to  $200  iMOO  In 
the  case  of  a  Joint  return  i  .  u,  the  Commit- 
tee on.  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  12118,  A  bi:;  to  amend  the  Internal 
l'.eve:.,.e  Code  'f  '.954  t<'  e:.  i  •:.i-a>;p  irf-n' i-r 
cot«i«rvat!on  ot  euergy  in  ecvlronmentai  cr- 
dHkmUig  and  the  use  of  solar  energy  by  pro- 
viding an  lncom»  tax  deduction  for  expendi- 
tures   made     for     more    eJTeciive     Insulation. 


more    efficient    environmental    conditioning 
equipment    and  solar  environmental  csondl- 
tionlng  apparatus  In  residential  structures, 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By   Mr    MIUJSB. 
H.R.    12119.   A   bUi   to  amend   the   Pedera. 
Coal  Mine  HealUi  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to 
exclude  any  coal  mine  In  which  every  miner 
who  works  in  such   mine  is  either  complete 
or  partial  owner  or  member  of  the  Immediate 
family   of  such  owner  from  coverage   under 
titles  I.  II.  and  in  of  the  act;   to  the  Com- 
nalttee  on  Education  and  IjSbor. 
By  Mr.  NEDZl 
H  R    12120.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  educational  assistance,  to  otherwise 
Improve  the  educational  assistance  program 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Aflalrs 

By  Mr   PEPPER  ifor  himself   Mr   Stag- 
Gsae   Mr    Mollohan    Mx.  Hxchlsji  ol 
West     Virginia,     Mr      MAi»tGA>'      Mr 
DtNT,    Mr     DrNHOL^t,    Mr.    TATaoN. 
Mr.  GCNTKB.   Mr    BraLisoN   of   Mis- 
souri.   Mr     GtAT     Mr     Roncalio    of 
Wyoming.   Mr    Bcvnx.  Mr    Stttbblj:- 
ruLD,  Mr    EiiWARDS  of  California    Mr 
Evans  of  Columbia.   Mr    Slack,   Mr 
I^EKiNs.    Mr.    PaiCE   of   Illinois.    Mr 
MoaiiAN.    Mr.    Casney    or    Ohio.    Mr 
Owens.    Mr     Hamilton,    Mr.    MxSDS, 
and  Mr    Hammcbschmpti 
HR    12121    A  bill  to  increase  the  produc- 
:;oti,   transportation,  and  conversion   of  coal 
a^  a  source  of  energy     to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conuneroe. 
By   Mr    PEYSER 
HR  12122    A    bill    to  establish   a   National 
< "enter    lor    the    Prevention    and    Control    of 
Icape  and   prr^vide   hnaucuU  assistance  for  a 
research,    ajid    demo:.£tratlon    program     into 
tne  causes,  consequences,   prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  rapie.  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   RANGEL 
H  R     12123     A    bUl    to    create    a    National 
Landlord  and   Tenant  Commission    to  estab- 
lls.h  housing  courts  and  to  define  or  to  pro- 
..de    therefor    the    rights,    obligations,    and 
aabliltiee  of  landlords  and  tenants  ao  as  to 
regxUate    the    activities    of    the    commercial 
rental    housing   operations   which   aflec*    the 
stability   of   the   economy    the   amount   of   a 
person's  real  Lnof.ime.  the  trnvei  of  gooas  and 
people  In  commerce   and  the  treneral  wellare 
of  all   citizens  ol   this  Nailon.    to   '-l.e  Coni- 
uiitxee  oii  liie  Judu  lary. 
By  Mr   RODINO: 
H.R     12124     A    b;'.!    'o   amend   the   Natura: 
Gas  Act  to  secure  adequate  and  reliable  .~uf  - 
piles  of  natural   gas  and   oil   at   the   lowest 
reasonable   coet   to    the    consumer,    and    for 
other  purpoees:  to  tbe  Oommlitee  on  Inter- 
■,'  ate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   ROTBAL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Waldis^  • 
H  R    12125    .f  bill  to  amend  section  312  i  1  i 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:   to 
■he  Committee  on  "he  Judlclarv 
By  Mr   TOWELL  of  Nevada 
H  R    12126    A   bill   to   amend    the  In.'emal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  tr  repeal  the  taxes  on 
wagering     to   the   Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means 

By  Mr   VAN  IK 
H  R    12127    A  bin  to  prohibit  the  dumping 
f  spent  oi;  .shale  on  any  Pederal  land  other 
than  Federal  land  leased  for  the  operation  of 
shale  cU  rec<  very  facilities,  to  the  Ooounlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
B'.    Mr    FTAOOERS 
H  R    121J8    A  bill  to  assure   through  energy 
conservation,     end-use     rationing     of     fusls 
and   other  naeans.   that  the  eeaenllai  energy 
needs  of  the  I';. lied  States  are  met,  and  for 
other  purptjAej>.   to  the  Committee  ^jn  Inter- 
s'ate   and  F'  reign  Commerce 

HJl  12129  A  bill  to  assure,  throvigh  en- 
ergy conservation  end-use  rationing  of  fuels 
and  other  means    that  the  essential  energy 


needs  of  the  United  States  are  met,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr   BURKB  of  Florida 

HR  12130  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  u>  assure  an  adequate 
.supply  or  chlorine  and  certain  other  chem- 
icals and  substances  which  are  necessary  for 
safe  druiking  water  and  for  waste  water 
treatment,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By   Mr    BURKE  of  Massachusetts 

HR  12131  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Kci  to  require  skiiied 
nursing  facilities  u.nder  the  medicare  pro- 
gram and  the  medicaid  program  to  pT<j\  ide 
medical  social  services,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    DENHOLM 

HJl  12132  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  19T0.  to  fllmlnate  price 
controls  of  petroleum  products,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankmg  and  Currency, 

H.R.  12133.  A  bill  to  impoee  an  excess  pro- 
fits tax  on  the  Income  of  corporations  during 
the  period  of  national  energy  emej-pency  and 
to  establish  an  energy  trust  fund  to  develop 
new  energy  sources.  Improve  'JtUlzatlor.  of 
present  sources  develop  means  for  energy 
ix>nservation,  and  to  promote  effective  eco- 
nomic techniques  for  preserving  the  environ- 
-ment  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
an  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  12134  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  natural 
resoiircee  depletion  allowance  for  Income  tax 
purposes  on  oil  and  gas  wells  coal  a.nd  lignite 
dep<j6it.s  In  the  United  States,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mt'eRLENBORN  (for  hlmsef  Mr 
MooBHEM)  of  Pennsylvania  Mr  Hoi- 
TON,  Mr  .VfcCi.oaK.BT  Mr  Gt-Di  Mr. 
Thoxk,  Mr  WaicHT  Mr  Reccla  Mr. 
Jamks    V     Stanton     and   Mr     Autx- 

ANT^)  : 

HJl.  12135  A  blii  to  amend  the  Freedcxn 
or  Informatlo.n  .^cl  to  req'.;ire  that  Informa- 
tion be  made  available  to  Congre&s  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr    HELSTOSK.I    <tor   himself  and 
Mr    MfapHT  of  New  York  i 
H.R.  12136    .^  bUl  to  amend  section  401(3) 
of  the  Pederal  Aviation   Act  of   1958  to  pro- 
vide   that    no    air    carrier    shall    discontmue 
service.  In  whole  or  \n  part,  urUess  such  dis- 
continuance   IS   found    to    be    in    the    p  .;lblc 
interest  by  the  ClvU  .Aeronaut;  's  B-narc  after 
public  hearlnps,   to  the  C-ommlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    KEMP 
HJl     12137     A    bill    to   amend    the   Hlpher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  student 
mtemship   program    to   offer  students  prac- 
tical  political    involvement    with   elected   of- 
ficials on   the  local   and  State  levels  of  gov- 
ernment:    to    the    Committee      n    Education 
acid  Labor. 

HR  121S8.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
assurint;  Cor.gress  the  fui;  and  prompt  pro- 
duction or  imormatlon  requested  from  Fed- 
eral officers  and  employees,  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Rules 

By    Mr     M.UX-'iRY      for    himself.    Mr. 
.AiMSTRONC     Mr     Bennstt    Mr    Br«- 
GKNBi     Mr     CIFVEl-^^■I)     Mr     Davts   O? 
Georgia   Mr    PoasTTHx   Mr    HrrHLEi, 
of     West     V;rg'.nia.     Mr      Hxin?      Mr 
.MoAjturT.      Mr       M    ntcomebt       M,' 
Mo&Hca.    Mr     Ra.sgei.     Mr     Sntdbu 
Mr       Stiiger      .if      Wtsconsin.      Mr. 
CHARiKs    H     Wii.*.^.N-    jf    California. 
Mr.  Wnof  and  Mr.  Tonro  of  Flor- 
ida) ■ 
HR     12139    A   bi::   to   proTide   that   p»v   ad- 
justmer.ts    for    Members    of    Congress     take 
eSect     :n    the    Congre*^    :-.ejt     foi. owing    the 
Oongreas  In  which  they  are  approved    to  th* 
Committee  on  FH3si  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By   Mi    MTTIPHT  of  r.llno'.s 
HR    12140    .K  hi:;  to  amend  section  401  (J) 
of  the  Federal   Aviation   .^ct   of   1*58  to  pro- 
vide   that    no    air    carrier    shall    discontinue 
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service,  la  wisol©  or  In  p*rt.  unJeas  such  dl«- 
continuance  la  fotin<l  to  be  Is  the  public 
Interest  by  tbe  CItU  Aeron*utlca  Board  after 
public  hearings;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  iir  PICKLE: 
H-R  12141  A  bUl  to  ealabllah  a  National 
Energy  Information  System  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  for  other  related  pur- 
poees:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  RANDALX, : 
H.R  I'aua  A  btU  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  confidentiality  of  in- 
formation fumlahed  in  reeponae  to  ques- 
tionnaires. Inquiries,  and  other  requests  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Cenaijs.  to  provide  for  a 
mid -decade  sample  survey  of  population,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HR.  13143  A  bUl  to  extend  to  aU  ta- 
diriduals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  Joint  returns,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By    Mr     3TOK13     (for    himself.     Ma. 
Asztjc.   Mr    BA0U.LO.   Mrs.   Btnuu  of 
California.      Mrs       Chbholm,      Mr. 
Clat.   Mrs    Coixrws   of  nitnols,   Mr 
CojcTxaa.  Mr   Coa»««K.  Mr.  DKU-tiMa. 
Mr.   Dices    Mr    Eowabds  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr    PATTvrmoT,  Mr    FaAsni.   Mr 
rUaai.vcTON.      Mr       HAWKrvs.      Mr 
Hai-SToaM.    Miss    JoBix*."*.    Mr     Lrc- 
<Tr.  Ur.  Makou.  Mrs.  Mnnc.  Ut. 
MrrcHKU.  of  Maryland,  and  Mr  Rai»- 
OXL)  : 
HR     13144     A    bin    to    require    that    dis- 
charge certificates  issued  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  not  indicate  the  conditions  o«- 
reasons  for   discharge,   to   limit   the   sep<ira- 
tton  of  enlisted   members   under  conditions 
other   than   honorable   and   to    Improve    the 
procedures  for  the  review  of  dtacharge  and 
dismlasals;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STOK«S  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rna. 
Mr.  Rt*k.  Mr    SKmmisHo.  Mr.  Sbx! 
and  Mr.  ^raax)  : 
HJi.  12145.  A  bfll  to  require  that  discharge 
certificates  Uwi;ert  r,    members  of  the  Armed 
Poroea   n«-it    i-.ti:  •»•«    :he   conditions  or  nt^ 
sona  for  discharge,   to   limit   the   separation 
of  anltsted  members  under  conditions  other 
than  honorable,  and  to  improve  the  proce- 
dures for  the  review  of  discharge  and  dls- 
mlaaals;    to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  STUDD6 
H3.  13146.  A  bill  to  authorl»  and  encour- 
•«•    certain    highway    projects    to    Increase 
availability    of    energy    efDctsnt    mtsna    ot 
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transportation,  to  amend  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposea; 
to  the  OoBuxUttee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr     8TUDD6    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
HoLr.  and  Mr.  Ros)  : 
HJt.  13147    A  bUl  to  extend  on  an  lnt«rlm 
basU  the  jurisdiction   of  the  United   States 
o^tr  oertatn  ocean  areas  and  fish  In  order  to 
protect   the  domestic   fishing'   industry,   and 
for    other   ptirpoaes:    to    the    Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and   nsherlefi 
By  Mr.  on  PONT 
H.  J.  Res.  868.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for    a    congressional    investigation    into    the 
status  of  thoee  American  men  ml-wlnc    Ma- 
tured, or   dead   In   3outhMu<t    Kn\a.    a-.a  for 
other  ptirposes:  to  the  Committee  ou  Rules. 
By  Mr  OtNN: 
HJI.   Res    869    Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Constitution   of   the 
United  States  with  respect  to  tenure  of  of- 
fice for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  In- 
ferior courts  of  the  United  SUtes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MILLBR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HatnuHAH)  : 
HJ.  Res.  870.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  attendance 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  sessions 
of  the  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con  Re»  ♦na  Ooncurrfr.'  rp.*iiition  px- 
preaslng  thp  v>r.->r  nf  the  Contrr-sn  that  hous- 
ing, housing  *.s.'<!'<'an~e  ani  -immunity  de- 
velopment pr-«TA.'T>^  A  ir.hor'z^d  bv  Conj^reas 
should  be  earned  out  at  levels  ^r  \f^f  erjMs: 
to  the  leveU  prevailing  in  ca;«nclar  vear 
1972.  untU  such  time  as  funds  approprtaled 
for  such  programs  are  exhausted  or  the  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  terminating  r  re- 
placing such  programs:  to  the  Comm!tt<«e  on 
Banklnir  and  Currency 

fW  Mr    RAILSBACK 
H    i-.:,    R^f.    ♦<:»ci    ron:-urrent  resf.l  :tlon  ei- 
pr»««:.-.»:    Tf   ^nsf  . -f   the   ron^resn   t.^  at   the 
Pr"«!(l«:i;     acting    through    the    rn:-*<l    Na- 
tions or  other   apprr>pr1ate   '.nternatir.na;      r- 
ganlzatlon.  should  -ajl  for    n^rnationa;   xin- 
ferenoes  to  con.slder  the  pre.ser.t  world  enenrv 
crlsU:   to  the  ron.n-.;-t«*  jn  Pt..relKn  Affairs 
By  Mr    RANDALL: 
H.    Con     Res     410    Concurrent    resolution 
ooncwmlng  removal  of  automotive  emission 
control  dsvloM  by  individuals  or  independent 
automotive  service  stations  which  are  neither 
manufacturers  or  dealers    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  CNDLL: 
H  Con  Rss  411   Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
elding  for  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 


first  teMluu  of  the  93d  Oingreas.  coa8ldere<i 

and  not  agreed  to 

By  Mr  orrrrrSR  .^,r  hlmsoir  Mr 
IJTKMAN  Mr  Hats  Mri  Hbtkijei  of 
Ma«aach'iBettj»  Mr  Hii.»t«-)ski  Vr 
Kcx  H  Mr  MoAaijrY,  Mr  Lfx;orrr 
Mr     OWTNS     Mr     Prppea     Mr     Rrk 

Mr        R->«IVTH*:         Nfr        8t      OlMMAIN. 

Mr.    SAaABiN     Mr     RTTurniiMo.    Mrs. 
ScHaoxDEi      Mr     Sikks      Mr      .Stark 
Mr.  8n:inc»e    Mr    Woi  ft    Mr    Vanik 
an4  Mr   TAras) 
H     Ree     757     Res<-ilu'ii.n    rreallnK    a    select 
committee  to  r<^d'iit  ar.   liv. aetlifatlr n   and 
study  of  the  role  of  the  oil  and  ^a*  '..idustrv 
m  contributing  to  the  current  pner^v  cr'.s(« 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr     LEHMAN    (tor    hlm.-.eif     Mr 
Ovtrrr%    Mr     Kingham     Mr     BoIjvnd 
Mr    BR.\s<r,    Mr    BaowN  of  {'a.lifornlB 
Mr       Dam      Ua-vifi,.      Mr       Davts     of 
Oe<irgla.    Mr     DrNCAW     Mr     E.shlb- 
MAN      Mr      PA*rH,i..     Mr      FR.FHiirH, 
Mrs    OSAsso     Nfr    Qite    Mr    HAi.rT, 
Mr.    Hankahan.    and    Mr     HAsaiNO- 
TOtf)  : 
H    Res    758    Resolution   creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  role  of  the  uU  and  gas  Industry 
In  contributing  to  the  current  energy  crisis; 
to  the  Comm:*tee  on  R\iles 
By  Mr  ST.^(KJF:RS 
H    Res  7.^y    Res,  lutlon  provldlnjf  f  >r  agree- 
ing to  the  .Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  a    931.   with  an  amendment: 
■  rdered  to  be  printed 

H  Res  7«)  Resolution  providing  for  agree- 
'..•iK'  •-<->  the  .Senate  amendment  t<j  the  House 
'unend.ment  to  3  92;.  with  an  amendment; 
-rdered  to  b«  printed. 

H  Res  76:  Res. .luUon  providing  for  agree- 
ing U)  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  -o  .S    s^ai,   onlered  to  be  pr.nl^d. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND   RKSOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.s*>   l   of  rule  XXII,   pnvau^ 
biLls  and  resoiutlon^s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.i  follows 

By    .M.-     MC'NTCX  iMERY: 
Hit    13148    A   bU.   fjr   the  relief  of  Oscar 
H    Barnett;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    TALCOTT 
H  H     12149    A   bin   for   the   relief   ,>f   Maria 
del  Refugio  Can1enas-81fuente«.   to  the  C<xn- 
mittee  on  the  Judlclarv 
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The  Houjse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Edward  O  Latch 
DD  ,  oITered  the  foUowlng  prayer: 

The  people  who  walked  in  darlmess 
have  seen  a  great  light —lsala>h  9  2 

Almighty  Ood.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  by  the  birth  of  the  Babe  of  Bethle- 
h«m  has  given  light  to  thoee  who  sit  In 
darkness,  love  to  those  who  Mve  with  Ul 
will  and  life  to  those  who  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death :  grant 
that  in  Thy  light  we  may  see  light  clear- 
ly, In  Thy  love  we  may  possess  love  fully 
and  In  Thy  life  we  may  learn  to  live  all 
our  days. 

Guide  the  dtlaens  of  our  Nation  in 
the  ways  of  righteousness  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  In  the  paths  of  peace 
May  good  will  Uve  in  all  our  hearts  bind- 


ing us  together  In  the  bond  of  true  broth- 
erhood: to  the  glory  of  Thy  holv  name 
May  the  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us 
may  the  Lord  make  hla  face  to  shine 
upon  us;  and  be  gracious  unto  us;  may 
the  Lord  lift  upon  us  the  Ught  of  His 
countenance  and  give  us  peace  now  and 
forever  more  .^mer 


THK  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exajr.- 
ln«d  the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  hij^ 
approval  thereof 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FRO.M   THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton.  one  of  Its  clerk-s.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  p*is.s«i  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  the  fol- 
lowing title*; 

HR  :»'*.'  A::  a,--  t-  iealgnate  the  portion 
of  the  prjje<-t  '  -  "-^1  .-ntr-.l  prM'*<-tlon  on 
Chartlerg  rvrei  t;.»;  L'*  within  .'M'.egheny 
County  Penn.iyl7Mii»  aj,  the  -Jaxnea  O  Pul- 
ton  Pl'jtJd   Vr-  te<-t..  :,   Prrjject",    and 

HR    3733    .^■     a.--    to  auLhnrlre  the   Amerl  ■ 
;n'.e:iu    rommlsal.  n    t<,    as 

vrr^e«LS     war     memorlais 

:<'    pier^  -.f.   a:ul    m.i;   l»»xlera; 

les    a:.c'.    •..     .-len.  -V.sli    b  i.:h 


-a.'.    Battle    .M 
•  ume      x:.tj~'. 
'r«.-t*<-;    bv    prv. 
*-.  ;     .'    rei^:.    n^- 


»-ic- 


.en;    r'.a.i 


-e,-t*;;,    :r.»tAn.-e8 


TVie  mesnagp  also  announced  that  the 
Senat*  ag-'e^s  u-  'i^f  ar^.f-ndmenUi  of  the 
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House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  Con.  Ree  11.  Concurrent  re«<ilutioD  to 
express  a  national  fKdlcy  with  respect  to  sup- 
port  :>'  the  U  S    fla^llIlg  Industry. 

Mr  PIKE  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  L-^  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetls  'Mr. 
O'Neill 


.NiOTION  TO  AD.JOURN  OFFERED  BY 
MR    O  N'EILL 

Mr.  ONEIIX  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  iMr  O'Neill  >  that  the 
Hoii.se  do  now   adjourn 

Mr.  PIKE  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  inform 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr 
PiKs  I  that  a  quorum  Is  not  needed  for 
artlon  upon  a  motion  to  adjourn  the 
House. 

Mr  PIKE  Mr  S[)eaker.  on  that  I  de- 
mar.d  the  yeas  and  nays 

7Jip  yea.^  and  nay.s  were  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were  yeas  39,  nays  160,  not 
voting  233,  as  follows 


Bray 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Conlan 

Davis.  Oa 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dorn 

Eckhardt 

Fisher 

Ooodllng 


Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Andrews   N.C. 

Annonzlo 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Badlllo 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Brademas 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

BrlnkJey 

Brown,  Mich 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byron 

Carter 

a  ark 

Clausen, 

Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Cohen 
Ooughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Bobe.-t 

W  ,  Jr, 
Davis.  8  C. 
DavU.  Wis 
dc  la  Oaraa 
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TEAS — 39 

Hansen,  Idaho 

HarrlngtoD 

Hogan 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jordan 

Mahon 

Martin,  N  C 

McPall 

Montgomery 

Myers 

O'NeUl 

Pepper 

Rhodes 

NAYS— 160 

Dervluskl 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 
Duncan 
Edwards   An 
BUberg 
Brlenbom 
Evans.  Oolo. 
Plsb 
Pi  ood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Frenael 
Oaydos 
Olalmo 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Oonzales 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Oude 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Haraha 
Haatlngi 
HswklDi 
Re<-h>r   W    Va 
Hr<  k.rr    U&sf 
He.»;  >.s*- 
Henderson 
Honon 
Howtrd 


Robinson.  Va. 
Rose 
Shuster 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Teague,  Tex. 
iniman 
Whltten 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wyatt 
Young.  Oa, 
Toung.  8.C. 


Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Jones,  N.O. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kasieumeler 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Ketch  um 

LatU 

Utton 

Long.  La. 

Mann 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Manoll 

McCloekey 

McCoUUter 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

Meeds 

Mf.ra,  fe 

MP7v:r.xk  V 

M::ford 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Uolloban 

Moorhead, 

C-aJlf 
Mnaher 
Natcher 

Obey 


N.Y. 


Owens 

Roncai'.o,  Wyo 

Teague   Calir 

Fsrrlg 

Booney   Pa 

Thompson,  N  J 

Passman 

Rosenthal 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Patman 

Koush 

Thone 

Patten 

Sarbanes 

Thorn  tor. 

Perkln.i 

Salterfleld 

Tieman 

Pettis 

Selberllng 

Toweli.  Nev. 

Pickle 

Spence 

Treen 

Pike 

81  Germain 

Udaal 

F'oweU,  Ohio 

Stagger? 

Van  Ik 

Preyer 

Stanton 

Waidle 

Price,  Dl. 

James  V 

Warn  pier 

Randall 

Steeimar. 

WhaJen 

Rangel 

Stelger.  Wis 

Winn 

Hetr\i:a 

Stuckey 

Wylle 

Hina-do 

StuddB 

Yoimg,  Fia. 

Roberts 

Symington 

Toung.  ni. 

Roe 

Symms 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTINO— 283 

.Atxliior 

Froehllch 

Poage 

Adilabbo 

Pulton 

PodeU 

.Anderson. 

Puqua 

Price,  Tex. 

Calif 

Oettys 

Prltchard 

Anderson,  HI. 

Gibbons 

Qule 

Andrews. 

Gold  water 

^ull.ei: 

N    Dak 

Orasso 

Ra::sback 

.A  rends 

Gray 

Rarlck 

Ash brook 

Green,  Oreg 

Reea 

A.-^hley 

GnfUihs 

Reld 

.Aspln 

ffoas 

Re  UBS 

Bafallf 

Qit>fei 

Rlegle 

Baker 

Onbser 

Roblson,  NY. 

Barrett 

Haley 

Rodlno 

Beard 

Hanna 

Rogers 

Bell 

Hanrahan 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

BevUl 

Hansen   Wa&h 

Rooney,  N.Y 

Blaggl 

Harvey 

Roslenkcwskl 

Bingham 

Hays 

Rousseiot 

Blatnlk 

H«bert 

Roy 

BORgS 

Heinz 

Roybal 

Boland 

Hicks 

Rxinnels 

Boiilng 

HUUs 

Ruppe 

Bowen 

Hmshaw 

Ruth 

Brasco 

HoUfleid 

Ryan 

Brooks 

Holt 

Sandman 

Broomfleld 

Hctzman 

SaraslE 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

Scherle 

Brown   Calif. 

Hunt 

Schneebe:; 

Buchanan 

Ichord 

Schroeder 

Burgener 

Janr.an 

Se  be;  1  us 

Burke  Calif 

Johnson.  Calif 

Shipley 

Burllson,  Mo 

Johnscr.    Co.o 

Shoup 

Burton 

Jones.  Ala 

Sh.Mver 

BuUer 

Keating 

Slkes 

Camp 

King 

Slsk 

Carey,  N  T 

Kluceynskl 

Skubltz 

Carney  Ohio 

Koch 

Slack 

Cederberg 

Kuykendall 

Smith.  Iowa 

Chappell 

Kyros 

Smith.  N.T. 

Chlsholm 

Landgrebe 

Snyder 

Clancy 

Landrum 

Stark 

Clay 

Leggett 

Steed 

Cleveland 

Lehman 

Steele 

Cochran 

Lent 

Stelger  .Axla. 

Collier 

Long    Md 

Stephens 

Collins,  ni 

Lott 

Stokes 

Collins,  Tex, 

Lujan 

Stratton 

Conable 

MrC'.ory 

Stubblefield 

Conte 

MrDade 

Sullivan 

Conyers 

McEwen 

Talcott 

Corman 

McKay 

Taylor,  Mo, 

Cotter 

McSpadden 

Tayior    N  C. 

Crane 

Macdonald 

Van  Deerlln 

Daniels. 

Madden 

Vander  Jagt 

Domlnlck  V 

Madigan 

Veysey 

Danlelson 

M&l.Uard 

Vigorlto 

Delaney 

Ma.iary 

Waggon  ner 

Dellenback 

Maraznj 

Walsh 

Dellums 

Martin   Nebr 

Ware 

Den* 

Mathlaa  Ca.lf 

White 

I)*v',ne 

Matsunaga 

Whitehurst 

Dlggs 

Melcher 

Widnall 

Dlngell 

Mlrhe; 

Wiggins 

MKis.  Ark. 

WUilams 

Dulskl 

Mmahall.  Ohio 

WUson.  Bob 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mitchell,  Md 

Wilson 

Ksfh 

Mlzell 

Charles  H  . 

Kshiercar. 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Calif 

ET-.ns  Ter.r. 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Fa»re: : 

Moss 

Wright 

P:r.diey 

Mi.-Thy,  ni. 

WytDer 

F'.ynt 

Murphy.  N  Y 

Wyman 

Pord, 

Nedzl 

YaiM 

W'iilam  D 

Ne:sen 

YairoL 

P'lnjvthe 

Nichols 

Young    Alaska 

Fountain 

Nil 

Yoang   Tex 

I'raser 

O'Brien 

Zion 

Fre.lrighuysen 

OHara 

Zwa.n 

Frey 

Peyser 

So  U^e  motion  was  rejected 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  axinouriced 
a.s  atwve  recorded 


PAaUAMENTAET  INQUIEY 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentar5"  inquirj 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  wiii  state  it 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker,  realizing 
the  fact  that  now  a  call  of  the  House  is 
in  order.  Is  It  permissible  for  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  address 
the  House  for  1  minute'' 

The  SPEAKER  Not  in  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker,  another 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  "hie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  It  was  my  purpose  to 
inform  the  House  that  there  was  no  busi- 
ness before  it  and  that  the  Senate  is  out 
and  will  not  meet  for  some  time  I  had 
every  intention  of  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  House  adjourn  today 
it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Wednesday  next 

That  was  one  uiianimou.'^-consent  re- 
quest I  was  going  to  make 

The  second  was  I  was  going  to  ask  that 
we  adjourn  to  meet  on  Wednesday  and 
every  third  day  thereafter 


CALT,  OF  THE 

HOUSE 

Mr    O'NEILL   Mr   Speaker,  I  appreci- 

ate the  fact 

that  under 

the  rules  of  the 

House  I  must  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

and  I  so  move 

A  call  of  the  House  was 

ordered. 

The  caU  was  taken  b 

y  electrorJc  de- 

\'ice,  and  the  following 

Members  failed 

to  respond: 

'Roll  No.  TM] 

Abdnor 

Daniels. 

Hunt 

Addabbo 

Domlnlck  V.    Icbord 

Anderson, 

Da.'.ieison 

Jarman 

Calif. 

Dtianev 

Johnson,  Callt. 

Ande.-son,  III. 

Dellenback 

Johnson,  Colo. 

.Andrews 

Dellums 

Jones.  Ala, 

N    Dfik 

Dent 

Jones,  N  C 

.A.'ends 

Devlne 

Keating 

Ashbrook 

Dlggs 

King 

Aspln 

DlngeU 

Euczynskl 

Ba  falls 

Donohue 

Koch 

Baker 

Dulskl 

KuykendaU 

Barrett 

Edwards   Ca. 

r     Landgrebe 

Beard 

Esch 

Landrum 

Bel; 

E&nieman 

Le^rgeit 

Benu 

Evins   Tenn. 

L«h.-nfcn 

Blaggl 

Pasoell 

Len; 

Bingham 

Plndley 

Lone   Md 

Boggs 

Flynt 

Lott 

Boland 

Ford 

Lujan 

Boiling 

William  D 

McC.ory 

B.'usco 

P':>.'-sythe 

McKwen 

B.TX)ks 

Frell'nghuysen    McKay 

Broom  neld 

Frey 

McSpadden 

Brottman 

rr-yetxiich 

MacDonSid 

Bn^yhUl.  N.C. 

P-.ilton 

Madden 

Bun?ener 

Fuqua 

Madigan 

Burke   CaUX. 

Get  1  >-s 

Main  lard 

Bu.'llson,  Mo 

Gibbons 

Maraaitl 

Bu.ton 

Cr- .id  water 

Ma..-,  in    Nebr. 

BuUer 

Orasso 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 

ramp 

Gray 

Meleher 

Carey.  N  Y 

Oreen   Ore-- 

Michel   ni 

Oamey,  Ohio 

O.'-.fr.ths 

Mills    A..-k 

Cederberg 

GnKS 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Chappell 

Grover 

Mitchell.  Md 

Chiaholm 

Gubser 

Mlaell 

Clancy 

Hjiley 

Moorhead   Pa 

Clay 

Hanna 

Morgan 

Cleveland 

Han.Tinar. 

Moss 

Cochran 

Hansen    Wash     M-orphy    Ili 

Collier 

HarreT 

Murphy   NT. 

CoUlns,  111 

Hhrs 

Nedzi 

Collins  Tex 

Hebe.-; 

Nelaen 

Oonable 

Heitu 

Nichols 

Ctinte 

Hu.is 

Nil 

Owoyera 

Hlush*  w 

OB.'-ien 

Corman 

H!/.;aeid 

Peyser 

CottW' 

Hon 

Poaca 

Crane 

Holtrman 

PodeU  N.T. 
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Pr\cm.  T«x 
Quia 
Q\ilUen 
RalUbkck 
lUrtck 
Reoa 

Rlegla 
Roblaon.  If  T. 

Rudloo 

Roncallo.  NT 

RooneT.  N  T 

Rostenkowikl 

Kousaeiot 

Roy 

Roytwl 

RunneU 

Rupp* 

Rutb 

Rymn 

Sandnukn 

Sarmaln 

Sdierla 

Schneebell 


8ebe)iua 
SblpUy 
Sbotip 
ShrlTw 
Shuater 
SUM 
SUk 
Slack 

Smith.  lo«« 
SBUtb.  NT 
Snydar 
3ta<k 

St««l« 

Stelccr  Artz 
St«phena 

Stratcoa 
Stubblefleld 
SulllTan 
Taicott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N  C 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Ja«t 


Veyaay 
V\«onto 
WagBoonar 
Walah 
Wara 
Wluta 
wuteburst 
Wldssll 
wimna 
WUlUma 
WUaon.  Bob 
WUaon. 

Cb«rl«a  H  . 

Oaltf. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydlar 
Wyman 
TatM 
Tauoa 

Tounc.  AJaaka 
Zloa 
Zwmch 


The  SPEAKER  On  this  roUcaJl  218 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electroolc  device,  a  qourum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LEGISLATIVE  SITUATION 

Mr  ONEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  ONEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  It  has  come 
down  to  almost  Christmas  Eve.  and.  as  I 
said  last  night,  we  are  m  a  stalemate  I 
know  that  oftentimes  I  have  said  myself 
we  should  not  be  regulated  by  the  action 
of  the  other  body,  but  let  me  inform  the 
Members  as  to  the  situation  as  it  is  at  the 
present  moment. 

As  the  Members  know,  we  have  passed 
an  energj-  bill  In  this  House.  It  Is  over 
in  the  Senate  laying  on  the  table  There 
was  a  motion  made  yesterday  by  Senator 
Jackson  to  reject  it  That  motion  was  de- 
feated 60  to  0.  so  the  legislation  is  still 
alive  there.  All  we  have  is  that  piece- 
meal bit  of  legislation  that  was  sent  back 
U5  us  yesterday  which  on  three  occasions 
the  House  rejected. 

The  leadership  of  the  other  body  In- 
forms us  they  are  meeting  at  1  o'clock, 
and  at  1  o'clock  If  a  sine  die  resolution  Is 
not  over  from  the  House,  they  are  going 
to  take  3-day  recesses  and  will  not  be 
back  for  business  until  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary. 

Consequently,  today  we  have  no  fur 
ther  work  before  us  There  Is  nothing 
scheduled.  We  have  already  had  a  motion 
to  adjoom  which  failed  and  now  a  quo- 
rum has  been  established  I  see  no  alter- 
native now  but  to  move  a  concurrent  res- 
olution for  a  sine  die  adjournment  If  it 
does  not  pass,  then  we  will  be  just  sitting 
around  For  what  purpose  I  do  not  know 
because  there  is  no  business 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield'' 

Mr.  O-NEILL  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Oregon 

Mr  ULLMAN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

I  know  the  Members  au^  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  excess- profits  situation, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  petro- 
leum industry.  I  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  where  the  rightful  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  problem  lies,  are  equally  con- 


cerned. I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  morn- 
ing conferring  with  Secretary  Shultz  and 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  staff 

The  Secretary  has  or  at  present  is 
about  to  make  an  announcement  that 
there  will  be  a  recommendation.  The 
Secretary  Is  having  his  staff  draft  that 
recommendation  now  I  have  had  a  look 
at  It  I  have  discussed  it  in  detail  It  is 
not  all  the  answer  I  want  to  tell  the 
Members  that  we  need  to  do  more  than 
that  but  it  is  a  tough  interim  tax  on 
the  petroleum  industry 

We  are  going  to  have  some  problems 
with  some  of  our  Members  who  come 
from  petroleum  areas  because  it  is  tough. 
What  it  does  is  relate  the  barrel  price  of 
oil  to  a  cerUln  date — I  think  it  is  June— 
and  Imposes  an  85 -percent  tax  on  the  oil 
companies  on  price  increases  above  tliat 
figure,  and  It  does  phase  out  In  a  3- 
year  period,  but  as  I  say  it  Is  only  part 
of  the  answer. 

We  need  to  take  a  broader  look  at  the 
whole  business  of  excess  pronts  but  this, 
believe  me,  will  really  take  the  fat  out 
of  the  petroleum  profits  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
be  taking  this  up  as  soon  as  we  get  back. 
The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  Is  doing  all  the 
staff  work  In  the  Interim.  I  will  be  con- 
ferring with  them  as  well  as  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  I  just 
want  to  assure  the  Members  that  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  coming  year  we  will 
bring  back  to  the  House  a  proposal  to 
take  care  of  this  problem  of  windfall 
profits. 

I  think  I  can  assure  Members  it  will 
be  an  effecUve  proposal  I  think  I  can 
assure  the  Memliers  that  It  wUl  be  re- 
sponsible and  that  it  will  do  what  I  think 
most  of  the  Members  want  to  do  with 
respect  to  these  windfall  profits  I  think 
that  is  about  as  much  as  we  can  give  in 
the  way  of  assurances 

If  we  were  to  try  to  move  now  to  per- 
fect this  kind  of  bill,  we  would  not  be 
acting  responsibly  There  is  too  much 
staff  work  that  needs  to  be  done  and  we 
will  have  that  done  during  the  recess  and 
I  would  hope  we  can  be  reasonable  and 
go  home  and  come  l>ack.  Personally  I 
would  rather  come  t)ack  before  the  21st 
but  if  the  Senate  is  adamant  on  that 
point  there  is  nothing  we  can  do.  but  I 
would  hope  we  can  vote  a  sine  die 
adjournment. 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, for  his  statement. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
may  I  make  it  clear  and  understandable 
to  ever>body  what  has  transpired  and 
what  is  going  to  happen,  regardless  of 
our  action  today.  T 

About  a  week  ago  we  passed  a  resolu^ 
tlon.  That  resolution  starts  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  »3d  Congress  on  the  2l8t 
day  of  January  It  has  already  passed 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  has  been 
signed  by  the  President  In  the  event  we 
were  to  stay  here  each  day,  the  1st  ses- 


sion of  the  93d  Congress  would  expire 
January  3  I  want  all  the  Members  to  un- 
derstand clearly  that  t)ecau5e  of  the  reso- 
lution we  have  already  passed,  the  first 
session  ends  January-  3  and  there  will 
be  no  session  until  the  21st  and  that  Is 
because  of  the  Con.stltution  and  the  reso- 
lution that  has  already  been  passed  The 
Members  may  ask  why  we  cannot  pass 
a  sine  die  resolution  to  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary ♦  The  answer  Is  that  the  other  body 
has  informed  us  it  will  not  act  on  anj' 
legislation  of  that  tjrpe 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virgmia  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  iMr    Ullman). 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  preparing  a  proposal  on 
excess  profits  whkh  wlU  be  up  here  as 
early  as  possible  I  have  discussed  this 
with  some  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
all  of  them  are  in  support  of  this  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  wli:  support 
the  chairman  and  »111  give  this  measure 
first  priority  when  we  come  back  the 
21st  of  January.  It  is  a  proper  and  most 
efficient  and  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTfEELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  proposal  that  I 
think  Secretary  Shultz  is  discussing,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on 
an  excess  profits  tax,  is  really  an  excise 
profits  tax  which  will  be  passed  down  on 
through  to  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  that  kind 
of  proposal  is  going  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  House  or  to  the  American  people, 
because  it  provides  that  the  tax  will  be 
based  on  a  base  price  which  can  be 
moved  upward  As  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
excise  tax  which  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  rather  than  affect  the  profits 
of  the  oil  Industry 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  Just  recommended  a  pro- 
posal to  reach  "excess  profits  "  in  the  oil 
industry  But  the  administrations  pro- 
posal is  a  sham  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  hardly  likely  to  reach  excess 
profits. 

Under  the  administrations  scheme  a 
t>ase  price  for  crude  oil  will  be  estab- 
lished. It  Is  likely  to  be  roughly  $4.25  a 
barrel — the  posted  rate  as  of  December 
1,  1973  The  President  wants  to  Impose 
a  graduated  tax  on  price  increases  over 
that  base  price  If  the  price  rises  $1,  a 
tax  of  7.5  cents  a  barrel  Is  levied  "The 
tax  rate  goes  up  so  that  an  increase  of 
$2,50  is  taxed  at  a  rate  of  85  percent. 

The  P>resldent  .s  proposal  is  not  really 
an  excess  proflt.";  tax  It  Is  a  tax  in  the 
"t^^ture  of  £t  rfr?ir*»n»i<-d  excl.se  tax  As  an 
eJase-tax  it  win  oe  treated  a.s  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  production  and  passed  on. 
doUar-for-dollar,  to  the  consumer  It  in 
no  way  will  touch  oil  profiteering 

The  revenue  hopes  of  this  proposal  will 
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remain  only  if  Uie  originai  ba.se  price 
remains  tiie  .same  But  a.^;  the  ba.se  price 
is  inc.rea.sed.  the  tax  revenues?  will  ph&,st' 
out  Prices  to  the  consumer  will  .spiral 
and  the  imp€u:t  of  the  tax  or.  a  profit - 
controlling  mechanism  will  be  LJusorj 

The  proposal  Is  a  flimsy  smokescreen 
in  the  name  of  an  excise  profits  tax.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  profits 
m  the  oil  lndustr>-  It  i.s  an  Intricate  de- 
vice to  sock  the  cori-suraer  and  let  the 
profits  roll  on.  The  oiJ  industry  itself 
could  not  have  written  a  better  proposal. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  through  this 
smokescreen. 


PERSONAL  .ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  Mr  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  725,  the  motion  to  adjourn,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  and  did  not  get  to 
the  Chamber  before  the  15  minutes  ex- 
pired. 

Mr,  Speaker,  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield ^ 

Mr.  O  NEILL  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleriLan  Jroiii  MLs.sLs.slppi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  the  \anous  views  of  the  memtjers 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MearLs. 
and  last  evening  the  views  of  the  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  aisle  with  regsj^  to  ex- 
cess profits. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  .some 
of  us  do  not  have  any  firm  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other  To  further  discuss  this 
controversial  item  at  this  time  strikes 
me  as  being  beyond  the  matter  we  should 
be  thinking  about. 

The  question  is,  do  we  have  ani;thlng 
to  do  In  the  event  the  majority  Insists 
on  staying  here  prior  to  January  21?  If 
there  is  anything  that  ran  be  done,  we 
can  stay  here,  so  I  think  our  diMu.sslon 
should  be  directed  to  that  point 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  it  straight  out:  I  H,sic 
the  majority  leader.  15  there  ani'thlng  the 
House  itself  could  do  between  now  and 
January  21  other  than  stay  here? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
thing  I  can  say  is  that  we  h.ave  nothing 
scheduled. 

If  the  sine  die  resolution  does  not  pass, 
a  motion  would  have  to  be  made  to 
adjourn.  If  the  motion  did  not  pass,  we 
would  merely  sit  here  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  and  what  we  would  be  doing  I  do 
not  knou 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  I  voted  to  adjourn  sine  die,  so  it 
Is  not  a  question  for  myself. 

Mr.  ONEILL  The  answer  is  that  there 
Is  no  schedule 

Mr.  McKINNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  (VNEILI,  Mr  .Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlerr.em  from  Connecticut 

Mr  MrKINNEY  Mr  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  associate  my.-^elf  with  the  remark' 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman 

Mr.  SpecUcer.  I  sugge.si  that  the  rea.son 
why  the  membership  remaln.s  .seated  here 
today  l-s  basically  t)ecau.se  of  one  man  In 
the  .Senate  of  tiie  United  Stales  and  that 
particular  man  happen.s  to  be  the  man  in 
charge  of  ihLs  type  of  legislation,  so  I 
think  we  should  keep  ti.at  m  mmd. 


Mr,  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
t'eiiUeman  yield ' 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Wais 
and  Meaiii  Committee  a  question.  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  or  not  Mr  Nixon  s 
proposed  windfall  profits  proposal  sub- 
•stantially  differs  from  »hal  the  House 
enacted  He  said  that  it  applie.s  only  on 
crude  oil  prices,  not  on  profits  in  the  re- 
fining and  marketmg  phases  of  the  oil 
bu-slness 

Secondly  ;t  ls  not  .'"etroactive.  and 
whatever  Ls  being  proposed  by  the  ad- 
mmi-stration  is  substantially  contrary  lo 
what  thts  House  voted  and  revoted 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  reply  "^ 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon 

Mr  ULLM.AN  Mr  Speaker  the  Mem- 
bers heard  me  say  that  this  was  not  the 
full  scope  of  our  proposal  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  heard  me  say  that  The 
Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee  Ls  going  to 
look  beyond  this  propcsal  and  exces-s 
profits  tax  per  se.  but  this  Is  an  excellent 
start. 

It  would  go  back  and  pick  up  the  price 
of  oil  on  the  barrel  6  months  or  so  ago 
and  impose  an  85  percent  tax  above  that 

Some  say  that  It  Ls  going  to  be  passed 
to  the  marketplace— It  Is  already  passed 
to  the  marketplace,  and  the  idea  is  to 
pick  it  up  from  the  oU  companies. 

It  ii  not  a  whole  answer  We  are  going 
to  look  at  excess  profits,  also,  probably, 
but  m  as  much  of  this  package  as  we 
can  But  thi.s  is  a  bek-inning  of  responsible 
Initial  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker.  wtU  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  T  yield  to 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
.say  that  for  the  past  9  years,  thts  has 
l)een  one  of  the  most  difficult  years  I  have 
served  m  this  Hou.se  We  have  worked 
hard  throughout  the  years  The  Mem- 
bers know  that.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
had  some  vacation  Lime,  but  we  have 
made  up  for  it  by  working  lonp  hours  at 
night. 

I  have  noticed  over  the  years  that  dur- 
ing the  waning  days  of  any  session  more 
poor  legLslation  comes  to  the  f!oor  of 
this  Hou.se,  aiid  .someti.iies  we  pass  it, 

La-,t  niKht  perhaps  part  of  this  legLsla- 
tion  was  good  and  should  have  been 
passed.  I  regret  that  some  of  it  was  not 
But  during  the  closinc  days  of  the  ses- 
sion is  no  time  to  consider  serious  legis- 
lation. 

The  House  is  weary,  and  I  believe  the 
majority  of  us  want  to  no  home 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
Ko  home  for  Christmas  and  .see  our  con- 
stituents and  we  can  come  back  here  to 
pass  a  «ood  energy  bill 

Mr  BURKE  of  Ma.s.sachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ONEILL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man irom  Massachusetts 

Mr     BURKE    of    Massachusetts     Mr 
Speaker,    1    week    ago    I    supported    the 
sine  die   resolution  calling  for  a   recess 
until  January  21,   1974    At  that  time  it 
was  expected  that  the  scKial  security  bill 


and  the  energy  legislation  would  be 
passed.  The  social  security  legislation 
passed  boUi  branches  by  a  subslaniial 
vole  and  was  sent  to  the  While  Ho'ose 
However,  ihe  energy  biji  a^Li  oecome 
s'ualied  in  between  branches  oi  ihie 
House  ai'id  the  Senate  and  I  do  not  feel 
thai  this  Congress  should  go  home  un- 
til an  energy  bill  is  passed 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O  N-EILL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  ask  a  question  of  ihe  .majority  leader 

Is  the  majoriiy  leader  saymg  ihat  m 
the  event  we  accept  this  sine  die  resolu- 
tion the  President  could  not  call  us  back 
before  January  21? 

Mr  ONEILL  No,  the  President. has 
the  right  lo  call  us  back  at  any  time  So 
does  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader,  and  so  does  the  Speaker,  and 
If  an  emergency  should  arLse,  I  am  sure 
we  would  be  called  back 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOLTiNMENT 
SINE  DEE  ON  SATURDAY  DECEM- 
BER 22    1973 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  tall  up  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  'H  Con 
Res,  412 '  and  a^k  for  ;is  inunediate  con- 
.sideration 

The  Clerk  read  ihe  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

H   Con    Rks   412 

Resolved  by  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concu7~nng :  .  Th.»t  when  the  ivr, 
Houses  adjourn  on  Saturday  December  22 
1973,  they  shall  stAnd  adjou.iiecl  sUie  die 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


A  FATHER'S  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON 

'Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permL^sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thL< 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous miatter,' 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr,  Speaker  Glen  John- 
son is  now  the  distinguished  director  o! 
the  choir  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Corai  Gables,  Fla  .  ol  which 
my  wife  is  a  member  Dr  Johnson  ha.- 
meant  much  to  the  choir  and  t-o  the 
church  by  hi.s  able  and  dedicated  direc- 
tion. He  IS  a  man  of  great  wamith  of 
heart  great  imagination,  and  great 
dynamism  Dr  Joiinson  l^  much  beloved 
not  onLv  by  the  choir  but  by  the  entire 
church 

On  February  5  1969  Dr  Joiuison  lost 
his  son.  Gary  M  Johnson.  Sp4c  ,  45th 
Medical  Company,  who  was  killed  in  at- 
won  in  Vietnam.  Dr  John.son  wrote  » 
letter  to  iiis  .son  which  is  a  t»eauliful  ai-:d 
moving  iiisuument  conveying  all  of  the 
love  and  lidmi.'^tion  a  parent  can  have 
for  hL<;  .son  and  re\-eals  the  warm  and 
clo.se  relationship  Dr  Johnson  enjoyec 
wiih  his  noble  son  .M  Uil^  season  of  the 
year  when  sacrifice  and  spiritual  tjeauty 
are  .so  much  in  our  minds  and  hearts  .t 
seems  to  me  very  fitting  Uiat  Dr.  John- 
son s  letter  entitled  "A  Father  s  Letter  10 
His  Son."  which  appeared  m  the  Choral 
Joumai    of    No\"ember-Decembei    1&69, 
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appear  In  the  Ricoro  following  my  re- 
marks. Gary  M.  Johnson  was  by  Gen- 
eral Orders  No.  790,  Department  of  the 
Army  Headquarters.  US  Army  Vietnam, 
of  March  5.  1909.  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  posthumously  for  gallantry  In  ac- 
tion I  ask  also  that  the  order  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  In  Vietnam 
awarding  Gary  M.  Johnson  the  Silver 
Star  be  carried  In  full  following  my  re- 
marks and  the  letter  of  Dr  Glen  Johnson. 
A  Fathxx's  Lxmai  to  Ha  Sow 

OLXH  JOHNSON 

Olea  JohjQson  Is  Minister  of  Music  In  the 
nation's  alxth  Urgest  Methodist  Church,  the 
Lovers  Lane  United  Methodist  Church  In 
Dallas.  He  feela  that  the  task  of  the  Church 
Music  Director  Is  not  a  matter  of  simply 
"supplying  music"  for  the  Sunday  worship 
ser%-lce  Dr.  Johnson  is  strongly  committed 
to  jhe  belief  that  through  music  the  Church 
should  be  Involved  la  the  whole  community 
and  Its  needs,  that  through  the  powerful 
voice  of  music  the  message  of  the  Church 
can  most  effectively  be  brought  to  the  people 
Qlea  Johnson's  son,  O&ry.  was  an  active 
and  devout  churchman,  a  &ne  mustclan.  who 
had  planned  to  follow  in  bis  father's  foot- 
steps In  service  to  the  Church  he  loved 

The  article  published  here  Is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  this  son. 

O&ry  M.  Johnson.  SP  4.  46th  Medical  Com- 
pany, was  killed  In  action  February  5,  19e9. 
on  active  duty  in  Viet  Nam. — Claude  Zetty, 
Chairman,  National  Committee.  Muxlc  In  the 
Church. 

Music  Is  the  prophet's  Art: 
Among  the  gifts  that  Ood  hath  sent. 
One  of  the  most  magnlflclent. 

— LoNcraxow 
Dear  Son:  So  you  wanted  to  be  a  church 
musician— In  the  face  of  all  we  had  talked 
about  with  reference  to  the  problems  of  re- 
newal which  confront  the  Church.  However, 
you  convinced  me  that  it  was  for  real" — 
this  caU  you  had — to  be  the  best  poaslble 
under  Ood.  looking  to  Him  whoee  life  was 
your  only  real  Inspiration. 

When  you  gave  up  your  serloiis  music 
study  In  your  early  teens.  I  thought  surely 
you  would  choose  a  dUTerent  role  of  servant- 
hood.  However.  I  noticed  that  you  became 
involved  In  every  musical  group  possible  and 
that  the  Church  seemed  to  speak  loud  and 
clear"  to  you  In  times  of  deepest  loneliness 
and  highest  Joy.  It  was  during  your  college 
years  and  your  experiences  m  small  churchee 
that  I  realized  the  completeness  of  your 
commitment. 

In  our  talks  I  tried  to  warn  you  of  the 
struggle  which  confronted  the  Church  and 
tried  to  point  out  the  concern  I  had  for  the 
young  chtircb  mustclan  who  moved  into  the 
Church  full  time  before  getting  the  Dec««- 
■ary  years  of  "music  maJtlog"  out  of  tila  syc- 
tem.  The  church  musician  must  always  put 
people  first.  He  must  never  use  people. 
Rather,  he  shoxild  be  motivated  by  such  a 
sense  of  service  that  he  Is  used  by  people 

We  used  to  talk  about  music  as  a  real 
part  of  the  "blood  and  guts  "  of  the  Church. 
Son.  because  it  sings  the  meaaage  of  the 
Church  In  so  many  different  plaoae,  to  so 
many  people,  in  so  many  different  ways. 
Music  therapy  to  the  aged,  the  mentally  ill. 
the  Imprisoned,  the  passerby,  the  down-and- 
outer  the  up-and-outer.  the  racist  with  his 
hate-sick  mind,  the  chUd  with  his  loving, 
searching  spirit — all  became  a  concern  of 
yo\ars  In  our  worship  experience  you  seemed 
to  be  Impreaaed  with  the  need  to  give  con- 
gregations new  experiences  m  music  and 
Knmd  as  often  as  possible.  We  seemed  to 
agree  tjat  there  is  no  room  for  tired  '  sing- 
ing or  playing.  Believing  that  people  reaUy 
want  to  learn  and  be  challenged  by  the  new. 
we  hoped  to  make  each  new  service  a  chal- 
lenge to  creative  expreeslon. 


We  never  quibbled  about  great  music  and 
simple  muatc  because  we  both  agreed  that 
people  are  different  and  they  appreciate  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  music  and  that  they  could 
be  led  to  new  heights  of  aesthetic  axpo-l- 
ences.  not  through  criticism,  but  by  earnest 
desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  particular 
service  message  or  the  program's  emphasis 
Some  such  services  or  programs  called  for 
only  great  mualc;  others  called  for  the  sim- 
plest folk-song  approach;  and  sometimes 
both  were  interwoven  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast In  all.  ho'wever.  we  both  agreed  that 
the  Instrument,  whether  large  choral,  instru- 
mental, or  small  vocal  or  instrxunental.  had 
to  be  ready  for  the  experience  if  it  were  real- 
ly to  "come  off  ■'  The  fun  you  seemed  to  have 
trying  to  involve  the  youth  or  children  in 
really  "making  It  happen"  wlU  always  be  re- 
membered 

In  your  last  services  In  Viet  Nam  your 
friends  have  told  me  that  you  Included  many 
folk  songs  m  your  services.  All  of  a  sudden 
It  seems  that  everyone  Is  writing  folk  songs 
and  many  of  them  are  very  good.  The  mes- 
sage content  Is  nearly  always  helpful  The 
youth  deserve  our  warmest  encouragement 
at  this  point  It  isn't  the  exacting  discipline 
of  an  a  capella  anthem,  but  the  folk  song  in- 
volvement with  church  concerns  is  so  real 
that  none  can  doubt  or  feel  hesitant  at  their 
Inclusion  Into  a  worship  service.  The  poest- 
bllltles  of  music  as  a  ministry  to  the  whole 
person  and  to  the  total  community  drew 
from  you  some  of  your  deepest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic responses. 

I  wotild  like  to  have  had  you  with  me  at 
my    mualc-for-the-Jall    experience    today.    I 
had  written  that  this  was  now  an  extended 
renewal  venture,  taking  many  hours  a  week 
The  Jail  populaUon  now  ranges  between  1300 
and  1000  Inmates   The  Chaplain  and  I  move 
first  to  the  wxMnen's  chapel,  where  we  sing 
for  an  hour  with  the  help  of  a  piano    Then 
we  move  to  the  tanks  where  there  are  from 
30  to  50  men.  There  we  sing  without  acoom- 
paniment  (not  even  a  guitar)   folk  songs  of 
religious    content    such     as      Lord    of    the 
Dance."   "They'll  Know  We  Are  Christians  by 
"Our  Love::'  Broadway  tunes  such  as.   "Climb 
Every      Mountain."      "Youll      Never      Walk 
Alooe;'"    spirituals;    western    ballads;    patrl- 
ouc  songs;   and  close  with  Ualotte's  •"Lord's 
Prayer."    in    which    we   intersperse    verse   or 
prose  of  original  imprompcu  response.  Some- 
day soon  I  hope  we'll   be  permitted   to  take 
a  couple  of  instrumentalists  with  us  behind 
those  heavy  clanging  doors.  In  the  Jail,  as  in 
other  places,  one  can  no  longer  assume  that 
the  ways  of  the  Church  and  its  people  are 
known.  The  inmate*  would  not  know  any  of 
the   hymns.    Ten    to   fifteen    years   ago   they 
probably    would    have    known    most   (rf    the 
church's  hymns  (parUcularly  of  the  personal 
gospel   song   variety).   (That  reminds  me  of 
the  time  that  I  asked  a  tympanlst  to  play    a 
special   service,   and,    having   checked    about 
whether   that   was   all    I    wanted   before   the 
service   he  finished  hu  playing  in  the  service, 
picked   up   his   tympanl   over   his   head,   and 
walked  out,  m  front  of  a  thousand  people! 
-Vfterwards.  I  found  that  I  was  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  be  knew  about  servlcee.  He  had 
never  been  to  church,   land  he  was  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age  t   How  far  we  will  be  able 
to  take  these  imprisoned  men  wlU  depend  in 
pan  on  poUUdana'  and  clergy's  cooperation 
Another  total  community  involvement  of 
music  was  the  occasions  when  you  used  to 
go  with  one  of  the  choirs  each  month  to  our 
State   Mental  Hospital,  leaving   immedutely 
after  church.  We  will  start  thu  area  of  music 
therapy  again  in  September  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter.  We  expect 
to  use  mainly  folk  songs  because  the  menUl 
hoepiLal   patient   is   growing   more   youthful 
In  years    But,  of  course,  there  will  be  those 
elderly    people    who    are   also   a   part   of   our 
weekly    extended    mlnUtrlee    who    are    beat 
ministered  to  with  old  personal  goapel  songs 
of  the  camp  meeting  variety   Tou  remember 
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my  telling  you  what  part  rhythm  and  fa- 
miliarity play  In  the  response  of  these  won- 
derful leaders  of  yesteryear  In  one  flithy 
Rest  Home".  0  out  of  13  women  had  sung  an 
aggregate  of  over  176  years  In  church  choirs 
These  are  so  often  the  forgotten  people  of  a 
community. 

Some  of  the  greatest  times  we  used  to 
have  together  were  when  you  were  a  part  of 
our  witness  experiences  of  the  Starlighters 
(Senior  High  Cholrt  to  the  State  JuvenUe 
Hofnes  for  boys  (numbering  1800  plus)  and 
girls  (numbering  600  plus),  with  the  use  of 
every  type  of  music  at  first,  gradually  mov- 
ing to  the  hymns,  spirituals,  and  other  sa- 
cred songs  These  trips  took  some  of  our  most 
difficult  preparation  and  have  been  some  of 
our  most  lasting  remembrances 

The  work  of  the  Church  today  is  the  most 
challenging  that  It  has  ever  been  because 
the  lines  of  conflict  and  response  are  so 
sharply  drawn.  Even  though  you  seemed  so 
convinced  of  your  calling  to  the  Medic  work 
In  Viet  Nam  and  gave  all  you  bad  to  It,  X 
selfishly  long  for  your  suggestions  In  ap- 
proaching so  many  of  our  contemporary 
Church  problems,  particularly  In  our  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  youth  of  our  land.  Our 
youth  are  full  of  conflicting  values,  and 
their  responses  nearly  always  are  packed 
with  realism  in  their  eyes. 

Do  you  remember  the  wonderful  time  we 
had  when  only  six  of  us  decided  to  carol  at 
Christmas  through  the  less -advantaged  areas 
of    the    city    as    we    had    always    done    with 
larger  groups — how  we  knocked  on  each  door 
for  a  time,  and  how  our  six  grew  to  nearly 
two  hundred  Ittterracial  carolers  In  the  heart 
of  a  project  center?  It  Isn't  eaey  to  get  young 
people  to  do  this  any  more  today, .because  of 
much  understandable  bitterness  and  disUust 
on    every    city    street     The    Church    at    this 
point   could   well   remember   the   Cross.   The 
scene  of  our  dear  Master  turning  to  his  dis- 
ciples on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  and  asking. 
"Are  you  going  to  leave  me,  too?  "  is  always 
before  me  today.  Ftin-lovlng  young  adults  in 
towering  apartments,  sophisticated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  changing  the  Christ  of  personal  ex- 
perience for  a  new  morality  which  seems  to 
give  unmanageable  license — businessmen  and 
factory    workers    clamoring    for    thlnjrs — ed- 
ucators,   stumbling    in— scientists    and    the 
search   of   what    is  safe   and   right   to  teach 
professional  men  living  on  their  childhoods 
borrowed  faith — all  of  these — and  the  stupe- 
fled    young    and    old    misfits — are    clamoring 
for  continued  recognition,  or  for  simple  iden- 
tity   The  songs  of  today  must  sing  to  all  of 
these    The  ministry  of  music  can  find  a  way 
through    all    of    these    calloused,    hxirt.    and 
closed    minds     Experiences    have    been    too 
numerous  to  discuss.  Son.  but  I  wanted  you 
to  know  that  you  have  helped  point  the  way 
with  your  challenge  to  put  music  and  its  wit- 
ness '"Where   the  Action   Is"  In  every  such 
experience  of  a  group  witness  In  song,   the 
Christ  U  always  present  and  touching  people 
with  His  he«Jlng  balm,  waiting  for  us  before 
we  come    The  call   for  meaning  Is  still  real 
down  every  street,  in  every  bar.  coffee  house, 
and  high  rise. 

When  one  realizes  how  great  was  Christ's 
love  for  the  city,  all  parts  of  It,  he  cannot  but 
abhor  how  content  we  church  musicians 
often  are  to  make  beautiful  music  for  the 
select  few  who  can  understand,  often  feeling 
that  our  only  responsibility  Is  to  produce  It 
and  let  the  people  Oo  hang,  "  if  they  don't 
know  what  the  happening""  U  all  about.  The 
bus  loads  of  youth  from  the  various  ethnic 
groups,  the  menUl  Institutions,  and  scores 
of  enthuslstic  youth  and  young  adulta 
marching  and  moving  to  new  sounds  and 
rhythms  are  shunned  so  that  old  standards 
and  styles  can  stU!  satisfy  us  Shouldn't  our 
prayer  be,  "Thank  you.  Lord,  for  the  past, 
but  help  us  to  listen  to  Thy  call  to  leave 
the  stained-glass  "hang-ups,"  and  to  use  all 
of  our  talents,  if  necessary,  to  reach  the  least 
and  lowaet.  whether  on  Park  Avenue  or  the 
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slorefrijnt  church  lu  the  ghetto  "  The  words 
ol  the  toilowlng  suiig  must  sureiy  speak  to 
the  musician  as  well  as  the  vast  majority  of 
our  ministers  and  laity  fThe  ac<^juat»cally 
dead  but  beautiful  sanctuaxles  may  be  men- 
tioned in  passing  as  well  as  Ul  placed  organs 
and  choirs.) 

Otm  Hang-Up  ok  thx  Wau. 

(By  Kent  Schneider) 
Christ  In  the  city  oh  what  a  pity, 
iVt  not  where  U«  should  go 
He  doesn't  belong  there  with  the  sin  and  the 

wrong  there, 
well  keep  Him  on  the  stained  glass  window 

(where  we  can  see  him) 
yes.    let's    keep    Him    on   our    stained    glass 

window 
Keep  Christ  out  of  slums  away  frocn  those 

bums 
The  people  will  soil  His  gown 
Let's  all  keep  hlna  spotless  and  among  the 

good  and  rcitless 
and  Hell  never  wear  a  frown 
(Hell   never    need    to    'cause)    we've  all   got 

stars  In  our  crown 
He  must  have  been  a  flue  man,  such  a  good 

and  kind  man, 
Just  l(X)k  at  his  flowing  hair! 
And   that  painting  by  Sallman   makes  Him 

such  a  tall  man 
as  He  hangs  so  high  up  In  the  air  (above 

our  heads) 
Yes.  his  hang-up  is  In  the  air 
Keep  Christ  out  of  life  away  from  human 

strife 
of  racial  riots  the  war  and  aU 
and  while  I  come  to  think  of  It, 
His  skin's  got  a  nice  pink  to  It. 
It's  good  to  have  him  on  our  wall  (He's  on 

our  side) 
Yes,   it's  good   to  have   Him  on   the  wall. 
Remember   that  He's  King  and  never  shall 

he  swing, 
with  the  lowly  and  forgotten  herd 
We  are  hU  people  meeting  In  our  steeple 
to  spend  His   "holy  word"  (among  ourselves) 
Yes.  to  spend  his  "holy  word." 
You  who  are  singing,  the  solemn  and  non- 

swlnglng. 
You  who  are  painted  on  the  pew 
Christ  died    for   the   city,  on   us  Lord   have 

pity 
for  we  have  crucified  you    (upon  the  walls) 
To  us  Lord  please  break  through. 

Renewal  of  the  Church,  as  we  always  said, 
must  come  from  renewed  Christians  wh(3 
care  enough  to  give  all  they  have  to  the 
work  In  and  out  of  the  Church  working  sid*- 
by  side  with  the  Christ  who  seems  alwayi^  t 
supersede  every  experience  when  it  serves 
Ood  and  man  and  1»  done  in  His  spirit. 

The  loneliness  without  you,  Bon,  Is  so  very 
deep:  but  so  much  of  you  is  expressed  In 
every  song  that  I  can  feel  the  tug  of  your 
heart  pushing  me  on  to  greater  ventures  In 
the  work  of  our  precious  Lord 

I  love  you.  Son. 

Dad 

(Department    of    the    Army    Headquarters, 

United    States    Army    Vietnam,    APO    San 

Francisco  983751 

5  March  1S08 
GrvsaAL   Ordeks 

Number  780 — Award  of  thx  Sn.vx»  Sta« 

1.  TC  330  The  following  AWAKD  Is  an- 
nounced poethumousiy 

Johnson,  Gary  M  RAl  5808834  SSAN  466- 
73-259S  Specialist  Pour,  United  States  Army, 
46th  Medical  Company,  68th  Medical  Group 
44th  Medical  Brigade,  APO  96384 

Awarded    Silver  Star 

Date  a/-t!on    5  February  1969 

TTiCater    Republic  of  Vietnam 

Reason  For  Kallaritrj-  In  action  while  en- 
gaged la  military  operations  Involving  oon- 
fllct  with  an  armed  hoetUe  force  l:i  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam;  Specialist  Four  Johnson 


dlstUigulshed    himself    by   ezoeptlonally    va- 
lorous actions  on  5  February,   1999. 


ON  IMPEACHMENT 

'Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  m  ihe  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  ■ 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  the  matter 
of  impeachment  is  a  very  grave  and  Im- 
portant one  for  the  Congress,  the  coun- 
try-, and  the  President  An  able  attomev 
of  Miami.  Hon.  Raymond  L  Wise,  has 
written  a  ver>-  mformatne  guest  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  impeachment  in 
the  Miami  Beach  T^mes  of  November  29 
I  believe  Mr,  Wise  s  article  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  of  Congre.ss  and. 
therefore,  it  appears  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 
On  Impeachment 
(By  Raymond  L  Wise) 

Impwachment  shouid  be  based  on  careful 
study  and  aiiaiysls  of  fact  and  law  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  ol  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  not  on  rumor  and  suspicion. 
We  should  all  withhold  Judgment  until  our 
Representatives  in  Congress  act  for  us  under 
our  Constitution. 

A  president  can  be  Impeached  by  a  vote  of 
51  %  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, present  and  voting.  Impeach- 
ment, however  is  only  an  accusailon  and 
not  a  finding  cf  guilt.  The  trUl  of  the  reso- 
lution of  Impeachment  Is  prosecuted  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  sitting  as  a  trial  court  The 
Chief  Justice  cf  the  Supre.^ne  Court  presides 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  are  necessary  to  convict  After  con- 
viction   the  president  is  removed  from  office 

It  Is  so  serious  a  step  that,  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  only  one  president,  An- 
drew Johnsou,  was  Impeached  He  was  tried 
by  the  Senate  and  acquitted  by  one  vote  In 
1868 

There  are  twn  legal  theories  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  ground  for  Impeachment  One  Is  the 
extremely  broad  view  once  taken  by  0«rald 
Ford,  who  may  soon  be  Vice  President  In 
1970.  while  he  was  trving  to  obtain  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr  Justice  WUllam  O  Doug- 
las of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr  Ford  said  an 
Impeachable  offense  was  '"Whatever  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  RepresentatU-es  con- 
sider It  to  be  at  a  given  moment  in  history." 
The  narrower  and  sounder  view  is  that.  In 
■he  case  of  a  president,  it  must  be  shown 
that  he  cx>mmitted  a  serious  crime  which  was 
an  offense  against  the  state,  such  as  treason, 
bribery,  or  obstruction  of  Justice  or  other 
crimes  of  that  nature 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  impact  on  the 
nation  and  on  the  whole  world  of  the  use  of 
so  dra.stlc  a  remedy  Impeachment  should  be 
based  only  on  the  ground  of  the  wjmmlssion 
of  "high  crlmee  and  misdemeanors  "  as  called 
for  by  the  exact  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Article  II,  Sec  4  A  conviction  of  the 
commission  of  crime  should  avoid  seno'us  dis- 
aereement  among  the  people  Few  of  the 
4fi  (XWOOO  who  voted  for  Mr  Nlxon  would 
protest  such   a   reeult  If  the  trial   were   fair 

On  the  other  hand,  a  trial  based  on  hatred 
or  other  emotionalism  or  on  inference  and 
Insinuation,  or  on  general  dtssatlsf  action. 
with  the  way  Mr  Nuon  Is  doing  his  Job,  or 
even  on  the  fart  that  Mr  NUon  selected  nu- 
merous corruptible  men  f^r  appointment  U' 
hleh  office  cioee  to  him,  would  unnecessarllv 
divide  the  nation  lnt<i  warring  camps 

Therefore,  the  resolution  of  Imjjeachment 
should  be  founded  only  on  a<  ts  by  Mr  NUon 
which  he  himself  has  admitted  committing 
and  which  may  be  violations  of  crimmal  law 
In  short,  the  facta  should  be  undisputed  and 
the  law  settled 


i:  there  are  any  such  situations.  fLmeas  to 
Mr  N;xon  'Aould  require  Impeachmetit  and 
trial  so  that  he  may  be  cleared  or  removed 
from  office. 

There  Ls  probable  t;ause  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Nlxon  committed  several  acts  which  would 
warrant  scrutiny  by  Impeachment  and  trial 
and    Which    Et   the   above  requu-ements 

The  first  of  theee  Is  the  Illegal  discharge 
of  the  special  prosecutor.  Archibald  Coi  un- 
der circumstances  which  appeared  to  be  an 
attempt  to  disrupt  block  or— hopefully— ter- 
minate the  Investigation  Into  Watergate  and 
the  other  matters  being  investigated.  I;  is  no 
answer  to  say  an  employer  can  fire  an  em- 
ployee He  can  do  sc  out  L'  the  result  of  the 
Snag  constitutes  an.  ...bPiructlon  of  Justice 
the  employer  must   lake   the  consequences.  ' 

A  second  Is  the  discussion,  on  instructions 
from  Mr.  Nlxon.  by  John  Ehrllchman  with 
Judge  Matthew  Byrne,  In  AprU,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  appointment  of  Judge  Byrne 
as  head  of  the  F.B.I  The  discussions  took 
place  while  the  Judge  was  trvlng  the  criminal 
charges  against  Daniel  Ellsberg  The  Intent 
to  Influence  the  judge  m  his  conduct  of 
the  trial  car.  reasonablv  be  inferred  from 
Mr.  Nixon's  actions  m  showing  a  de-^lre  to 
convict  Ellsberg  from  the  time  the  Pe:  tagon 
papers  were  first  released  by  Klisberg  m  June 
1971.  such  as  the  speeches  bv  Mr  Vixoii 
characterizing  Ellsberp  as  endangering  na- 
tional security,  ordering  illegal  wiretaps  of 
EUsbergs  phone  and  of  that  of  his  lawvers 
ordering  that  the  records  of  Dr  Fielding' 
Klsbergs  psychUtrlst  be  obtained  Icnow- 
irig  they  cann.  t  be  obtained  leg-aliv  without 
Ellsbergs  consent,  and  withholding  for  sub- 
stantial periods  of  tune  the  fci.owledge 
which  Mr  Nuon  had  of  the  burglary  of  I> 
Fleldlr.g's  office  and  of  the  wu^etaps  when 
as  a  matter  of  law.  the  information  should 
^"^^J^a  immediately  turned  over  to  Judge 

A   third  Is  the  ordering,   in   Mav,   1969.  of 
!Pi.^'*P^  °^  seventeen  newspapermen 

and  White  House  aids  Some  of  thcKTwlre- 
taps  involved  conversations  with  Ellsbere  In 
1969  and  in  1970  The  :nabilltv  of  the  F  B  I 
to_  produce  copies  '  f  the  conversations  at  the 

^ht^'^  ^T'^  ""'^  ^""^  "^  ^^  grounds  on 
which  Judge  Byrne  dismissed  the  KUsberu 
case  in  May.  * 

A  fourth  is  the  orderu:g  by  Mr.  Nlxon  of 
the  formation  of  the  "Plumbers  "  in  July 
1971,  shortly  aft<"r  Eilsberg  released  t-f  Pen- 
tagon papers  In  efle-t.  Mr  Nixon  wa«  -,rder- 
ing  the  White  House  to  set  up  its  ow-  iHeCTM 
surveillance  operation,  bypassing  the  F  B  I 

.K  fifth  is  a  ten-day  obstruction  of  JusUce 
Aft*r  Dr  Fielding's  of5ce  was  b-urgianzed' 
.Assistant  Attorney  OeneraJ  Petersen  on 
April  16  1973  informed  Mr  Mxun  of  the 
burglary  and  told  him  that  the  Information 
must  be  mimediately  reported  t^  Jud« 
Byrne  as  the  Ellsberg  trial  was  m  pmgreT 
However.  Mr  .NUon  refused  to  permu  the 
^.orniatlon  to  be  gr.en  to  Judge  Bvrne  untU 
April  26^  ten  day?  later  Parti v  on'uhe  basis 
o.  the  burglary  Judge  Bvrne.  on  May  11 
dismissed  the  Ellsberg  case 

The  above  five  apparent  trr  unds  for  Im- 
peachment are  based  on  fact^  which  are 
admitted  by  Mr  Nlxon  either  In  his  Epe«:h 
Of  May  22,  or  In  his  October  press  conference 
I^ft'^t  *'  ^r  Ciemente  or  In  his  statements 
ar.«r  the  discharge  of  .Archibald  Cox 

I  have  carefully  avoided  matters  which  are 
•n  dispute  as  to  Mr  Nixon's  role  in  them 
such  as  Watergate  and  its  cover-up  the  I  T  T 
anti-trust  case,  the  mlii  price  increase  the 
construction  at  San  Ciemente  and  at  Kev 
Blscayne:  "the  White  House  Horr:,.-;  de- 
scribed by  John  Mitchell  before  the  Ervln 
Committee  the  »571.CX>0  tax  aeductir.n  taJten 
by  Mr  Nuon  for  the  donation  of  c«.-ta'n  of 
hlji  papers,  the  two-time  choice  of  Ajcnew  for 
Vice-President,  the  hiring  of  many  in  high 
places  wh  1  are  now  charged  with  crime  or 
being  investigated;  misuse  and  Improper  so- 
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Uclt*tton  ot  c»inp*ign  funds  from  Vwco.  oil 
men  and  big  industry  genenOly.  u*e  ot  rmmt 
Bums  of  such  c»«h  for  que«lon*ble  purpt*e«; 
impounding  funds  voted  by  Congr«M:  bomb- 
ing C*mbodlA  *nd  concealing  th«  fact  of  the 
bombing:  •Inoperatl?©  statements",  le  mis- 
information frequently  given  to  the  pubUc; 
perversion  of  the  proper  use  of  the  P3J.  and 
the  C  I.A  :  the  formation  of  the  Illegal  Inter- 
agency committee  on  July  23  1970.  and  its 
reaclsslon  on  July  38.  1970;  the  many  as- 
saults on  cItU  Ubertlee.  Including  maaa  ar- 
rests without  warranU,  the  use  of  an  'Ene- 
mies list";  recording  conversations  without 
notice  to  those  whoae  words  were  recorded; 
the  missing  tapes;  the  Hughes  contribution 
of  1 100 ,000;  favors  alleged  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  personal  friends  of  Mr  Hlxon;  de- 
struction of  evidence  by  shredding  and  in 
other  ways:  the  forged  Diem  cables;  allega- 
tions of  political  prosecutions;  accusations 
that  the  admmistratlon  and  Mr  Nixon  him- 
self have  a  tendency  to  act  above  the  law. 
and  that  more  than  »1, 000,000  was  received  In 
the  1973  campaign  from  men  and  women  sub- 
sequently made  ambassadors  or  ministers 

As  to  a  great  many  of  those  matters  there 
is  no  credible  evidence  of  the  Implication  or 
even  knowledge  of  Mr  NUion  personally  As 
to  others,  there  are  doubtful  questions  of 
law.  As  to  stUl  others,  the  motives  are  not 
clearly  lUegal  The  use  of  many  of  them 
would  warrant  a  justifiable  cry  that  Mr 
Nixon  was  being  persecuted,  not  prosecuted 

And,  finally,  above  all  Bi4t  Nixon  should 
not  be  Impeached  Just  because,  over  3800 
years  ago.  Homer  wrote: 

■  Por  I  hold  ih^t  man  hateful  aa  the  gates 
of  HeU  who  says  one  thing,  while  another  m 
his  heart  lies  hidden  well  " 

Impeachment  should  be  made  of  sterner 
stuff  I 


PF!R.SON.\L  EXPI.AN.\TION 

Mr.  CHAPPELi..  Mr  dpeaKer.  when 
the  vote  wa»  taken  today  on  the  motion 
to  adjovim,  I  was  not  present  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted    nay 


Instead  of  abdlf  atlng  our  res;>ons1blllty 
by  turning  all  t;;Ls  ;x)wpr  over  lo  Mr 
Simon,  the  Congress  luiiht  lo  mandate 
rationing,  and  m-sure  that  fair  alloca- 
tions of  gasoline  and  heatin«  fuel  at  fair 
prices  be  made  to  the  workltig  people  and 
consumers  of  this  Nation. 


PERSON .M    KXVl .AS .\T10S 

Mr,  McKAY.  Mr  Speaitcr.  I  vish  to 
state  that  I  came  In  the  Chamber  this 
mtiTT.iiig  ;'J3t  after  the  quorum  wa-s  ea- 

I  request  that  the  record  *o  note. 


IP       RATIONINO       IS       INEVITABLE 

THERE    MUST    BE    SOME    LOCAL 

VOICE 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
feel  quite  so  lonely  today  in  the  position 
I  have  taken  concerning  State  and  local 
authority  to  fairly  allocate  petroleum 
products  tn  short  supply,  I  am  informed 
that  Maryland's  Oovemor  Marvin 
Mandel,  Ls  today  meeting  with  the  energ>' 
a»rs  to  protest  the  time-consuming  and 
counterproductive  procedures  by  the 
bureaucrats  In  Washington  wherein  they 
insist  upon  reviewing  amd  reversing  State 
plans  for  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis 

It  has  been  my  position  that  State  and 
local  authorities  are  far  better  equipped 
to  equitably  treat  with  the  fuel  crisis  on 
the  basis  of  their  knowledge  of  local  con- 
ditions and  the  special  needs  that  must 
be  satisfied  at  the  local  level 

State  and  local  voice  over  the  parceling 
out  of  available  supplies  with  some  strong 
machinery  for  review  In  Washington. 
DC.  I  submit.  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
have  a  fair  distribution  of  supplies  and 
an  eqxial  shouldering  of  the  burdens  of 
shortages.  If  the  evil  of  rationing  should 
inevitably  come.  Stale  and  local  voice  will 
then  be  all  the  more  necessary  I  am  grat- 
ified to  find  that  the  Oovemor  of  the 
great  State  of  Blaryland  agrees  with  my 
position  I  advanced  when  we  debated  the 
energy  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TIERNAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, December  20,  1973.  when  the  House 
considered  the  Nortiiea.st  Railroad  Emer- 
gency Act,  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  according  to  the  record  of 
that  vote,  I  am  not  recorded  as  having 
voted.  I  was  present  In  the  Chamber  and 
voted  In  favor  of  the  bill,  and  I  would  like 
my  explanation  to  appear  In  the  record. 


LEAVE  OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  EsHLEMAii  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr  Chablis  H.  Weuson  of  California 
(at  the  request  of  Mr  O'Neill),  for  to- 
day, on  account  of  Illness  In  family. 

Mr  CoRMAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business 


THE  CONSUMER  AND  WORKING 
PEOPLE  ARE  FORGOTTEN:  WILL 
THE  UEEK  INHERIT  THE  DEARTH? 

( Mr.  HKCHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter  > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  people  of  this  Nation  won 
a  great  victory  last  night  over  the  unholy 
alliance  of  the  oil  corporations  and  the 
Nixon  administration.  This  Capitol  has 
been  crawling  with  lobbyists  from  big 
oil,  as  their  agents  tried  to  place  the 
Christmas  filibuster  gun  to  our  heads 
and  force  the  House  of  Representativee 
to  accept  this  oily  mess  Loud  and  clear 
rang  out  the  answer  the  people  still 
r\ile 

But  the  battle  is  far  from  over.  Mr. 
Speaker  Pederal  Energy  Administrator 
William  Simon,  the  alumnus  of  the  Wall 
Street  Investment  banking  industry,  the 
same  Mr  Simon  who  Intervened  and 
tried  to  get  the  Pederal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  stop  Its  antitrust  complaints 
against  the  eight  major  oU  corporations 
last  July,  has  shown  by  his  aw:tions  (uid 
statements  that  he  preaches  and  prac- 
tices the  gospel  according  to  Marcus 
Alonzo  Hanna. 

Under  the  Simon  voluntary  rsilonlng  ap- 
proach, the  strong,  the  bold  and  the  shrewd 
will  get  the  gasoUne — and  the  meek  shall 
Inherit  ti>e  dearth 

That's  the  way  Economist  Walter  Hel- 
ler accurately  states  It 

Yesterday,  the  octopan  tentacles  of  the 
oU  corporations  started  to  encircle  the 
Capitol  Dome  Itself  through  their  agents 
on  Capitol  Hill  It  Is  high  time.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  we  start  giving  top  priority 
In  this  energy  crisis  to  the  millions  of 
consumers  and  working  men  and  women 
who  are  being  shoved  to  the  bottom  of 
the  totem  pole  while  Mr  Simon  sind  the 
lobbyists  are  emphasizing  profits.  Incen- 
tives and  protection  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ME2VINSKY  I  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr   GowzALKz.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  BuRKX  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Thonk"  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks:  > 

Mr  Symms 

Mr.  Whalxk, 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  MxzvmsiCY)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr  Rarick  in  three  Instances, 

Mr  DowoHTJE  In  two  Instances, 

Mr.  Studi>s  In  three  in.'^tances. 


ENROLLED  BrLi;3  SIGNED 

Mr,  H.^YS,  from  the  Commlltee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HR  1920.  An  act  to  designate  the  portion 
of  the  project  for  flood  (sontrol  protection  on 
Chartlers  Creek  that  la  within  Allegheny 
(X)unty.  Pennsylvania,  aa  the  James  O 
Fulton  Flood  Protection  Project'  ; 

H  R  3733  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission  to  assume 
control  of  overseas  war  memorials  erected  by 
prlvste  persons  and  non-Federal  and  foreign 
agencies  and  to  demolish  rurr  wur  tr.emorlals 
In  certain  Instances 

HJt  8142.  An  act  to  authoriz*  and  direct 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  and  etBclent 
rail  services  in  the  MMwwrt  and  Northeast 
region  of  the  TlnUcd  .'*-'.»t«i  *nd  for  other 
purp>oaes; 

H-R    lOAll.  An  act  to  amend  tbs  TTrban 
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Mass  Transportation  Act  of  iye4  t.o  permit 
n:.a:iclal  assistance  to  be  furnished  under 
••,ai  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  equlp- 
i!'.?:it  wblch  may  be  used  for  charter  service 
in  a  manner  which  does  not  foreclose  private 
operators  from  furnishing  such  service  and 
for  other   purposes: 

H-R  11333  An  act  to  provide  a  7-percent 
Increase  In  social  security  benefits  t>eglnnlng 
with  March  1974  and  an  addltionsa  4-percect. 
1:,  rog«e  begmnln^  with  June  1974  to  provide 
1;..  .-eases  In  .«uppienienlal  security  Lncome 
bei.eflts.  and  for  other  purjKxses 

HR  11372  An  act  T,o  oonser-.e  energy  on 
the  .Nation's  highways,    and 

HJl.  11576  An  act  making  5upp:ementa; 
appropriation.";  for  the  nscaJ  vear  endmg 
June  30.  1974.  ajid  for  other  purp'oee-s 
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RECESS 


The  SPE.«iKER.  Under  the  pievlous 
order  of  the  House,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  In  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  before 
the  House  !.•;  to  return  m  session 

Accordingly  'at  1  o  riock  and  6 
minutes  p  m  the  Hou.<;p  stood  In  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  '.he  Chair. 


APTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
wjis  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  p,m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  me.ssage  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr,  Arrrngton.  one  of  its  cii  ki,.  aii- 
nounced  Uiat  Uie  Senate  had  ,  ^sed  d 
concurrent  resolution  oJ  liie  Hou^e  H 
Con.  Res  412'  entitled  '  Concurrent  nA«ir- 
lution  providing  for  the  .sine  die  adjuuni- 
:iient  of  the  1st  se.ssion  of  the  93d 
Congress,"  with  amendments  In  which 
concurrence  Is  rf^uested 


PROVTDrNO  ]rX)K  THE  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  1ST  SES- 
SION  OP  THE   93D  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  concurrent  resolution  'H  Con.  Res. 
412)  providing  for  the  .sine  die  adjoun:- 
raent  of  the  1st  .ses-slon  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  report  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "die,"  and  insert 
"die  or  until  12  00  noon  on  the  second  dar 
after  their  respective  Members  ar?  n  tiflf'd 
to  reassemble  in  accordance  with  section  2 
of  this  resolution,  whichever  event  first 
occurs,". 

8k:.  2,  The  Sf>eak^r  r  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Prefiidpnt  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  re«pe<:t:r(>!y.  to  reas- 
semble whenever  tn  their  opinion,  the  public 
Interest  shall  warrant  it.  or  whenever  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  acting  lolntly  or 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  acting  lolntly, 
file  A  wri'ten  request  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senaue  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that 
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the  Congress   reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

m. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SLVE  DIE  .ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ONEILL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  wasiagreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
He.solution  412,  the  Chair  declares  ti;e 
1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress  ad- 
journed sine  die 

Thereupon  ^at  2  o'clock  and  2  minutes 
p.m  I,  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Re&oluUon  412,  the  House  adjourned  sine 
die. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  HATS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  AdmuustraUoi,.,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  December  22,  1973,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  lor  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  Jomt  resolution  of  the  House 
of  tlie  lollowixig  titles: 

H_a  1316  An  act  for  the  reUef  ol  Claude 
V,  AlctJTn  and  2\  others, 

HJl  1920  An  act  to  designate  the  portion 
of  the  project  for  flood  control  protection  on 
Chartlers  Creek  that  is  wlthUn  Allegheny 
County.  f»a  as  the  '  James  G  P'.nt^n  flood 
protection  project    " 

HJl  2303,  An  act  to  continue  mandatory 
price  support  for  tuug  nuts  only  through  the 
1976  crop, 

HJl  3733  An  act  to  authorize  the  Amen- 
■^Aii  Battle  Monuments  Oommissiun  to  as- 
sume coiitrol  of  overseas  war  memor:aJ.fi 
erected  by  private  persons  and  non-Pede.'-ai 
and  foreign  agencies  and  to  demcUsh  such 
waj-    memorials    m    certain    lr:.Bt&nce8, 

HJl  4738  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
o.'  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  lOOth 
iinnlversary  of  the  statehood  of  Culorado 

HJl  6760  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  conamemoratlng  tlie  Ir.ternatlo.-.al 
Exposition  on  Environment  at  Spokane 
Wash    \n  1974 

HR  fi7^8  .A:;  act  to  amer.d  chapter  53  of 
title  28  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  re- 
lating to  usury,  and  for  other  purposes 

H  R  844P  An  act  to  expand  the  national 
f.  -od  insurance  program  by  substantially  1:.- 
rreaalng  Umlu  of  coverage  and  total  amount 
of  Insurance  authorteod  to  be  outstandlne 
and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone  commu- 
nltlM  t,o  participate  In  the  program,  and  for 
other  pi;rpos«>s 

H.R  8529  An  act  to  Implement  *he  shrimp 
flsl^ilng  agreement  with  BrazU,  and  for  other 
purp<ifies 

HR  93  42  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  and  effldent  rail 
services  In  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  r«g!o:, 
of  the  TTnlted  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
HR  1051 1  An  act  to  amend  the  rrba:. 
Majw  TYansportatlon  Act  of  1964  to  permit 
financial  assistance  X^  be  fimlshed  under 
that  act  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  equip- 
ment which  may  be  used  for  charter  servi-e 
m  a  manner  which  does  not  f"rprio.se  private 
operators  from  furnishing  such  <!en-;ce.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl,  108O«  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wa^  Act  so  as  to  en- 
able airline  empi  rees  to  exchan^  days  at 
regular  rates  of  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HR    11088    An   act   to   provide  emergency 


security  asslstajice  authorizations  for  Israel 
and  Cambodia; 

HJl  11238  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  16,  IMO  ireUUng  to  Lhe  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  in  the  District  of  Colombia 
to  provide  for  an  improved  system  of  adop- 
tion of  children  in  the  Dtstrlct  of  Columbia 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl  11333  An  act  to  provide  a  7-percert 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  beglnnliw 
with  Mart*  1974  and  an  additional  4-peroent 
increase  beginning  with  June  1974,  to  p«vnde 
mcreases  in  supplemental  security  income 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  11372  An  act  to  conserve  eneriry  on 
the  Nation  s  highways. 

HJl,  11676,  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  and  for  other  ptirposes 
^  HJl  11771  An  act  making  appropriations 
-or  Foreign  As8lat*nce  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes    and 

H  J  Res  858  A  joint  resolution,  tc  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Lyndon  Barnes 
Johnson  Memorial  Grove  on  the  Potomac 


BILLS  AND  JODsT  RESOLUTIONS 
APPRO\TD  AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
figned  biUs  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  December  20.  1973 

HJl.  6089  An  act  to  determine  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  and  the  Cherokee  Nation 
m  and  to  the  bod  of  the  Arkansas  River  below 
the  Canadian  Pork  and  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Oklahoma,  and 

HJl    11459    An  act  making  appropriations 
for    military    construction    for    the    Depart- 
ment  of  Defense   for   the   fisc&i   vear  endlnif 
June  30.   1974.  and   for  other  purposes 
On  December  22   1973. 

H.R,  10717  An  act  tc  repea;  the  Act 
terminating  Piederal  supervision  over  the 
property  and  members  of  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  to  reinstitute  the 
Menominee  Indlsji  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
federally  recognized  sovereign  Indian  tribe- 
and  to  restore  to  the  Menommee  Tribe  of 
Wisconsin  thoee  Pederal  servioee  furnished  to 
American  Indians  because  of  their  status  ae 
.American  Indians;  and  for  other  purposes 
Or:  December  26    !97S- 

H.R  11088  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
security  asslstaj^ce  authorizillons  for  Israel 
and  Cambodia, 

Or.  December  27    1973: 

H  R  3490  An  act  to  amend  seottoil  «0b  oC 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  lii  CSC,  6Sfl»))  to 
remove  the  restriction  on  change  cf  salary  of 
full-time  referees. 

On  December  28    ;&"3 

HJ,  Ree  85d,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Lvndon  Bair-es 
Johnson  Memorial  Grove  on  the  Potomac, 

Hii  655-  An  act  to  provide  for  the  naming 
of  the  lake  to  be  created  bv  the  Buchanan 
Dam    Cfcowchllla   River    Calif.; 

HR  3334  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mara 
Ijfjurdes  Rlos; 

HJl  3758  An  act  for  the  relief  o.'  Isiibe. 
Eugenia  Serrane  Maclas  Perrler: 

H  R  7352  An  act  to  amend  section  4082(c) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  tc;  extend  the 
limits  of  oonflnement  of  Pederal  prisoners- 
and 

HJl.  11441.  An  act  tc  postpone  the  Impie- 
mentatlon  of  the  Headstart  fee  schedule 
On  December  29   1973 

HJ.  Res  7M.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provlds  for 
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a  fMialbUtty  ctudy  and  to  accept  ■  ^tft  from 
the  United  8tat«a  Capitol  Historical  flodatf: 
RJ.  Ra«.  M&.  Joint  raaoluuon  autborlBlng 
the  PrMldent  to  proclaim  Marcb  39.  1074.  aa 
'Vietnam  Vetarana  Dar": 

HJl.  1310  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude  V. 
Aioom  and  31  other*. 

HJi  1930.  An  act  U}  deelgnate  the  portion 
Of  the  project  for  flood  ooatrol  protection  on 
Chartiers  Creek  that  ta  within  Allegheny 
County.  Pa..  a«  the  "Jamew  O  Pulton  Flood 
ProtecttoQ  Project"; 

H-R  3303  An  act  to  continue  mandatory 
price  support  for  txat^  note  only  through  the 
1»79  crop: 

H-R.  4738.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  m  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  Colorado: 

H  R  5760  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  oomioQe  mora  ting  the  Interna- 
tional BxposltloD  on  Environment  at  Spokane. 
Wash..  In  1074: 

nR  S874.  An  act  to  MtahUah  a  Federal 
Financing  Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated 
and  more  efBclent  financing  of  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  borrowtnga  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  for  other  purposes. 

HH-  67S8.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
UUe  28  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coda 
relating  to  usury,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

HR  10800.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  mnimtim  Wage  Act  so  as  to  en- 
able airline  employees  to  exchange  days  at 
regular  rates  of  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes 

On  E>eceaiber  31,  1973: 
HJl.  8449  An  act  to  expand  the  national 
flood  Insurance  program  by  substantially 
Increasing  limits  at  coverage  and  total 
amount  of  insurance  authorized  to  be  out- 
staDdtng  and  by  reqolrtog  known  flood-prone 
communities  to  participate  In  the  program. 
».nd  for  other  purposes;   and 

H-R.  11333  An  act  to  provide  a  7-percent 
mcrease  in  social  security  benefits  beginning 
with  March  1974  and  an  additional  4-percent 
tncie—e  beginning  with  June  1974.  to  provide 
Increases  In  supplemental  security  income 
benefits,  and  for  other  purpose*. 
On  January  a.  1974 
HJt.  37S3.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Oonxmlaston  to  as- 
sume control  of  overseas  war  memorials 
erected  bv  private  persons  and  niiii  Fsrlsisl 
»ncl  foreign  x^t.  i<-^  \n<i  to  demolish  suob 
»\.<  m^m>  r**.ji  in  i^rtain  Instances; 

H  .'i  ■i'lJV  \.-i  act  to  Implement  the  shrimp 
flaflLxirf  %.:-»«ment  with  Brazil,  and  for  other 
purpos«e 


BJt.  »142.  An  act  to  authorixa  and  direct 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  and  efllclent  rail 
services  m  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  region 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 

HR  11338  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  16,  1930  (relating  to  the  Board  of 
Puhlic  Welfare  In  the  District  of  Columbia), 
to  provide  for  an  improved  system  of  adop- 
tion of  children  in  the  District  of  Oolumbla, 
and  for  other  purpoass; 

H.B.  11373.  An  act  to  oooserve  energy  on 
the  Nation's  highways, 

HR  11S7S.  An  act  rp«>tTig  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1974.  and  for  other 
purpoees:  and 

Hit  11771  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  prograoos 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  January  3.  1B74: 

HJl  11570.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1074,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  DISAPPROVED  AFTER 
SINE  DIE  ADJOUR>fMENT— URBAN 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

The  President  announced  his  disap- 
proval of  the  following  bill  with  a  mem- 
orandum of  disapproval  as  follows : 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  approve  H  R 
10511.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mbju 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Unfortu- 
nately, this  bill  has  evolved  so  as  to  be- 
come an  antl-translt  measure. 

In  Ita  favor  is  the  fact  that  HJl.  10511 
would  facilitate  the  use  of  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  monies  for  the  purchase 
of  buses  by  allowing  such  equipment  to 
be  used  for  charter  services.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  bill  would  leave  In 
effect  the  prohibition  against  using  buses 
purchased  with  Federal -Aid  Hl«;hw»y 
funds  in  charter  activities.  By  creating 
different  standards  for  the  purchase  of 
buses  from  the  two  programs,  the  bill 
would  discourage  the  use  o^  highway 
funds  for  mass  transit  purposes  It  would 
thus  undermine  one  of  the  central 
achievements  of  the  Federal -Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973,  the  provision  giving 
greater  flexibility  to  States  and  commu- 
nities in  meeting  their  transportatlcxi 
problems.  This  we  cannot  afford 


I  strongly  supported  legislation  whl<  ;- 
applied  uniformly  to  both  the  Federa. 
Aid   Hlghwav   program    and    the   Urba;. 
iaa&s  Tniii.s^K)rLntio:-.  progra;!!    The  So:. 
ate  i,erv;ij!   u.'  -J-.f  i>i^  pn/vided  flexibilii. 
encouTii^;:  K     ■    ..^     ;  urriiivs^i    f:om    tx)l.''; 
of  Iheiie  lui.>iii.i{  .soii,--;  »-s    It  Ls  e.s.sent.lal 
that  our  comniup.rtle*    r:.<i.s.-  tran.slt  ron.- 
paniee  car.    ,>•■   ''.^^w  buses   'o  pnxiii^'e 
badly   needed    c!;iirU;r    revenues,    and    I 
will  continue  to  press  for  this  balanced 
flexibility. 

As  we  face  gasoline  shortages  and  hi. 
increasing  demand  for  public  iran^sp.  r- 
tation.  we  should  do  all  we  ran  lo  afford 
local  ofBclals  genuine  flexibility  to  use 
Federal-Aid  Highway  funds  to  improve 
mass  transit  if  they  .so  desire  I  am 
withholding  my  signature  from  H  R. 
10511  because  this  legislation  would  work 
directly  against  that  objective. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  early  In  the 
next  session  to  relax  the  charter  pro- 
hibiUon  uniformly  with  resi)ect  to  both 
the  Federal -Aid  Highway  program  and 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  program. 
If  this  action  is  taken  promptly,  our  mass 
transit  systems  need  not  suffer  any  ad- 
verse consequences. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Th«  Whitx  Housi,  January  3,  1974. 


Dee^mber  22,  1973 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  rlau.se  4   of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   STAOOE31S 
HR     13150     A    bUl    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  InsUtute  of  Arthritis 
MetabotlsBQ,  and  DlgeaUve  Dlaeaaee  In  order 
to  advance  a  national  attack  on  arthritis:  to 
tEe    Committee    on    Interstate    a.nd    Forel<fn 
Commerce. 

By    Mr     OUNTER     (for    himself.    Mr 
LcHJtAW.  Mr    Bob.  and  B4r.  Matbx;- 

H  Res  703.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  role  of  the  oU  and  gas  industry 
in  contributing  to  the  current  energy  crisis; 
to  the  Conualttee  on  Rules. 


^V.'SME—SatHrday,  Dtcember  22,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  1  pm.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mxtcal^). 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R.  Elson,  DX)..  offered  the  foUowtng 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  who  has  illumined  all 
history  by  the  shining  light  of  Bethle- 
hem, we  thank  Thee  for  Its  mean^e  mov- 
ing upon  our  human  hearts,  that  makes 
us  all  children  again,  beUevlng  In  the 
herald  angels  singing  with  the  watch- 
ing shepherds.  wonhljTptng  with  the  an- 
cient kings. 

Por  such  a  time  as  this  may  Its  message 
of  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men"  penetrate  all  hearts  and  guide  all 
natloQs.  that  tin  may  be  forgiven  and 
suffering  relieved  by  the  worldwide  reign 


of  the  Spirit  Incarnate  in  the  Child  of 
Bethlehem. 

When  our  worship  and  festivities  are 
ovei.  send  us  all,  like  the  sheT>herds  and 
sages  of  old.  back  to  the  dally  round 
different  men  and  women  to  make  differ- 
ent homes  and  different  cities  and  differ- 
ent nations  because  we  acknowledge  the 
Lord  of  Life  not  on  one  day  only  but  on 
all  days  So  let  Thy  light  spread  and  Thy 
will  be  done,  and  the  theme  of  the  angels 
be  the  aim  of  all  men 

Through  Him  who  Is  bom  to  be  King 
of  all  life.  Amen. 


re.ief  of  Nicola  Lomusclo,  In  which  !t 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con  Res.  412 1  provldlnK  fo.--  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Ist  session 
of  the  93d  Congress,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


MES8AOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves.  by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks.  announc«d  that  the  House 
had   passed  a  bill   (HR.  7684'    for  the 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aCQxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

HJl  1930  An  act  to  designate  the  portion 
of  the  project  for  flood  control  protection  on 
Chartlers  Creek  that  is  within  Allegheny 
Ootinty.  Pa  .  as  the  "Jamee  Q  I»ulton  flood 
protection  project"; 

HJl.  87S3  An  act  to  authorise  the  Amen- 
oan  Battle  Monuments  Oommlsslon  to  as- 
sume   control    of    overseas    war    memorials 


rr*i"-ed  by  private  perrvuriS  a.r.d  nor, -F'ylera: 
and  fomlgn  agencies  and  to  demollah  suoh 
war    memorials   In   certain   instances; 

HJL  11883.  An  act  to  provide  a  7-percent 
Uicroaae  In  social  security  benefita  beglii- 
p.lng  with  March  1974  and  ar;  additional  4- 
percent  increase  beglnrUng  with  June  1974 
to  provide  Increases  In  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes 
and 

HJl.  1157S.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  tor  the  fiscal  year  endinK 
June  3f'.   1974.  aud  for  other  purpoees 

The  enrolled  bills  were  .>;ub,sequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  Prejddent  pro  tem- 
pore  'Mr    M«TCALF> 


HOUSE  BILL   REf^ERRED 

The  bill  'HR  76K4 '  for  the  relief  of 
Nlchola  Ixjmusdo,  ua.s  read  twice  by  iUs 
title  and  referred  to  the  Commutes  on 
the  Judiciary 


THE  .JOLTINAL 


Mr  .MANSFLEI.D  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unar.imoiL<?  cxinseiit  that  the  readiiij?  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceeding.s  of  Fri- 
day. December  21  1973,  be  di."^pensed 
with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  obje<;tlon.  ;t  L-^  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALl. 


Mr  M.A.NSFIELD  lAr  President.  I 
5UgKe.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, n^e  clerk  will  caJl  the  roll. 

The  legiilaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSPIELL).  Mr  Pr&sldent,  I  a.sk 
unsinunous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (juoram  be  rescinded 

T)ie  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. VVltiiiiut  ob;ectl(jr..  it  is  .so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOLTINMENT  TO 
WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  26,  1973, 
KT  9  AJyl 

Mr.  MANSFTEIJD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  today,  It  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  9  ajn   on  Wednesday  next. 

The  AC1TNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obtectlon.  it  is  so  ordered 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Th*'  .ACTTNO  PREvSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  role 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

M.'  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanlm.iu.v  con,'^ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


ffODSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
413— vSINE  DTE  ADJOURNMrENT 

Mr  MA.N8FIELD  Mr  President.  I  un- 
dpr«!ta.nc1  that  a  re«iolutlon  of  adjourn- 
ment L<?  at  the  desk  T  ask  the  Chair  to 
lay  it  before  the  Senate. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  lays  l)efore  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  Hcase  of  Representa- 
tives which  the  clerk  will  state 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
H    Con    Ris    412 

Rfsolved  hy  tKe  House  of  Representative} 
the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Saturday,  December  22. 
1h73    ihey  BhaU  stand  adjourned  sine  die 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  1 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
be  in  line  with  what  the  Senate  has 
apTp«»d  to  twice  this  vear  alreadv 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  amendment  will  be  stated 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows  • 

On  page  1,  ilne  4,  strike  the  period  and, 
I.-^jiert  the  following: 

■•or  ur-.tU  12:00  .noon  or;  the  second  day 
after  their  respective  Members  are  notified 
to  reasnemble  in  accordance  wlt.h  Section  2 
of  this  resolution,  whichever  event  first 
occurs. 

Sir  2  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentAtlvefi  and  the  President  p.'^  tempore 
of  the  8eiiat.e  sha'.l  noMfv  the  Members  of 
the  Hoiijie  and  the  Senate  '■espectlvely,  to 
rf»a.«>3«'mble  whenever.  In  their  opinion'  the 
public  Interest  shall  warrant  It  or  when- 
e. er  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House,  acting 
Jointly,  ur  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
ajid  the  mlj:iorlty  leader  of  the  House,  acting 
Jointly,  file  a  wrlllen  request  with  the  Sec^- 
tary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  that  the  Congress  reassemble  for  the 
confllderitlon  of  legislation 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore TTip  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution  H  Con 
Re.s  412*.  as  amended  was  agreed  to 
Mr  MANSFIEIJ3  Mr  President  the 
reiuson  for  amending  the  resolution  wa5 
Uiat  twice  this  year  the  Senate  agreec 
to  the  principle  u  established.  It  wa^ 
agreed  to  on  a  bipartisan  basis  among 
the  leadership  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate and.  IncldentUly,  one  of  those  con- 
cumng  while  he  was  the  Repubhcar, 
leader  of  the  Hoase.  1.'  the  distinguished 
Vice  President.  Mr    Gerald  R    Ford, 

I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
Uie  joint  leadership  to  the  Senate  for 
the  third  time  this  year  affirming  tliat 
principle  which,  I  think,  has  a  great  deal 
of  validity  so  far  as  this  msUtutlon  and 
Congress  are  concerned. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  already  has 
granted  permLs.sioo  to  adjourn  until  9 
a.m.  on  Wednesday  next  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  that  would  be  a 
pro  forma  session — in  and  out  No  busi- 
ness would  be  conducted. 

It  Ls  the  intention  of  the  joint  leader- 
sWp  if  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  to 
operate  on  that  basts  until  noon,  Janu- 
ary 3.  barring,  of  course,  unforeseen 
circumstances,  and  on  January  3.  under 
the  joint  resolution  pa.ssed  unanimoiLsLv 
by  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senate  will  then  stand  In  recess  or  ad- 
journment, whichever  way  one  wishes 
to  define  It  from  noon  on  January  3 
1974,  until  noon  January  21,  1974 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  wlU  the 
dl-xtingulshed  majority  leader  yield? 


Mr.  M.ANSFTFT ,n   I  yield, 
Mr.    GRIFFIN.    I   know    the    Senator 
means  this,  but  I  think  to  be  perfectly 

clear,  so  far  a.^-  the  .suggestion  ls  cx>n- 
cemed.  If  the  House  accepts  the  amend- 
ment we  adopted  we  will  not  come  m  on 
Wednesday 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Of  course  What  the 
majority  leader  is  endeavoring  tio  do  as 
he  tries  at  all  tunes  to  do  i  to  take  out 
a  little  insurance 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  MANSFTELD  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  B.AKER.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  t>e  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  AND  THE  ENERGY 
BILL 

Mr  BAKE31  Mr  President,  il  is  now 
'.40  in  the  afternoon  on  Deceiiit>er  22. 
We  are  apparenUy  unable,  at  this  point 
at  least,  even  to  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished other  body  on  the  method  and 
m^anner  we  wtC  adjourn  sine  die  and  how 
we  will  resolve  ourselves  on  the  matter  of 
the  authority  of  the  lesdersWp  of  the 
respective  Houses  to  reconvene  lie  Con- 
gress. 

We  stand,  of  course,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  possibility  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  feel  the  necessity  to 
reconvene  the  Congress. 

I  have  no  idea  of  what  v.  ill  happen  in 
those  respects.  I  am  not  sure  when  we 
win  adjourn  sine  die,  or  if  we  wlU  ad- 
journ sine  die.  but  I  have  these  remarks 
to  make  In  the  spirit  of  conciiiaticn  and 
in  the  spirit  of  this  holiday  moment. 

During  this  past  week  I  heard  strong 
words  in  the  conference  cm  the  energy 
bill.  I  was  prl\lleged  to  be  a  conferee,  as 
was  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
There  was  hard  bargaining.  There  wai 
extended  debate.  Tliere  were  late  nigh; 
sessions  and  cancellations  of  plans  not 
only  for  adjournment,  but  also  for  travel 
arrangements,  speaking  engagements, 
and  the  like,  all  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  dealing  with  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  Importance. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  underlying 
and  never-stated  questions  of  the  con- 
ference was  who  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  direct  our  route  through  tie  rxxks 
and  shoals  of  the  present  energy  crisis, 
how  much  power  would  be  givec  to  the 
President  and  how  much  pouter  retained 
by  the  Congress,  the  reto  right,  and  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  that  the  Con- 
gress might  retain. 

Those  were  legitimate  concerns  Con- 
gress must  continue  tc.  exercise  its  coo- 
stituUonal  powers  and  be  a  full  parUcl- 
pani  in  this  matter  However,  the  niauer 
of  coequ.n;  branches  of  the  Oo>Tmm«it 
was  legitimate  a-<  well  Stated  In  the 
vernacular,  someone  h.'u  to  be  the  boss. 
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Someone  has  to  make  the  tough  decl- 
siona  and  have  authority  to  make  them 
sUck. 

But  the  note  of  conciliation  that  I 
would  like  to  utter  In  these  final 
hours  of  this  session  of  this  Congress 
are  that  notwithstanding  -«ur  disagree- 
ments, notwithstanding  our  unfortunate 
inability  to  arrive  at  a  Tiutual  under- 
standing between  the  two  bodies  In  the 
form  of  an  energy  bill,  notwithstanding 
the  long  hours  and  tedious  workSthat  has 
apparently  now  been  loet.  at  I^t  for 
this  session  of  this  Congress,  i^twlth- 
standlng  the  frayed  tempers  of  toe  con- 
ferees and  Members  alike,  and  nddoubt 
as  well  of  the  executive  departmtCt.  not- 
withstanding those  things,  w*^  have  to 
keep  In  mind  that  we  still  do  hive  a  crisis 
and  a  problem.  1 

We  must  confront  this  crisis  and  deal 
with  the  problem.  Our  recent  inability 
to  deal  with  It  must  not  harden  Into 
polarization. 

It  Is  the  country  that  is  the  hostage 
and  not  the  Congress  and  not  the  White 
House. 

So,  when  we  come  back,  whether  that 
Is  tomorrow  or  next  week  or  the  3d  of 
January  or  the  21st  of  January.  I  hope 
that  both  bodies  will  put  aside  the  emo- 
tions of  the  moment  and  dampen  the 
fires  and  the  controversies  and  once 
again  get  down  to  the  business  of  the 
country 

It  would  be  of  small  concern  for  the 
House  to  win  or  for  the  Senate  to  win 
or  for  the  White  House  to  win  if  people 
have  to  bum  air  In  the  fuel  jets  of  their 
furnaces  or  their  automobiles  are  sta- 
tionary because  they  have  no  fuel.  There 
will  be  little  consolation  for  the  country, 
or  for  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
making  the  policy  decisions  In  this 
cou^^Jpr  We  stUl  have  an  energy  short- 
age \ve  carmot  sifford  the  luxury  of 
winning  or  losing 

So  many  things  were  not  done  as  a 
result  of  our  failure  to  pass  an  energy 
bill.  I  was  a  conferee,  not  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  In  tenor  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  had  pnmary  jurisdiction,  but 
from  the  Public  Works  Committee  which 
had  jurladlctJon  over  the  extensive  envi- 
ronmental provisions  of  this  legislation. 
I  may  say  on  the  floor  and  In  the  pres- 
ence of  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr 
Raitoolph).  that  I  was  very  pleased  at 
the  progress  we  made  concerning  the 
necessity  for  a  continuation  of  the  flght 
for  clean  air  and  water  We  did  not  throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water  We  ac- 
commodated to  the  realities  of  the  mo- 
ment. We  wrote,  I  believe,  a  realistic  and 
practical  section  dealing  with  the  auto- 
motive emissions  that  continues  our  for- 
ward momentum  and  progress  to  this 
field,  and  which  win  add  certainly  to  the 
standards  ot  the  Clean  Air  Act  Industry 
wm  have  an  opportunity  to  fully  realize 
the  promise  of  the  new  techniques  and 
new  designs  and  to  provide  for  Improved 
fuel  economy,  an  well. 

I  wa?  impressed  that  the  Clean  Air 
Act  provisions  of  the  bill  which  were 
hammered  out  In  what  was.  in  effect, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  conference  were 
representative  of  the  envlror^nental  con- 
cerns of  the  Member*  of  both  the  Senate 


and  the  House  When  we  brought  our 
agreement  on  the  envirorunental  provi- 
sions to  the  whole  coivference.  It  was 
adopted  almost  Immediately  *1thout  ex- 
tensive debate  by  the  full  conferpnce 

In  this  spirit  of  conciliaUoci.  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  these  sec- 
tions go  down  the  tubt*  Wf  worked  hard 
on  them  and  made  good  progrsss. 

I  urge,  and  I  fully  expect,  that  «ben 
the  next  session  of  this  Congress  con- 
venes and  we  pass  an  energy  bill,  tiiat 
we  will  take  Into  account  those  matters 
upon  which  we  reach  a  satisfactory  ac- 
commodation as  well  as  those  things  that 
are  still  in  hot  dispute. 

I  hope  that  we  can  retain  the  clean 
air  provisions — both  the  mobile  source 
provisions  and  those  dealing  with  revi- 
sion of  standards  applicable  to  station- 
ary power  sources 

And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  our  tem- 
porary failure  to  succeed  in  this  matter 
should  In  no  waj-  prevent  our  doing  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  the  countr>-  early 
In  the  next  session  of  ihe  Congress  I 
believe  there  Is  a  reservoir  of  good  will 
that  Is  far  (freater  In  scope  than  the  res- 
ervoir of  agony  that  brought  us  to  this 
unfortunate  situation. 

I  suppose  that  these  are  the  last  words 
I  will  have  to  say  In  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  good  u-l^hes  and 
my  respect  and  admiration  for  all  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  served,  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  SkDd  to  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  tdsle. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  It  is  my 
great  privilege  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  wwh 
to  reinforce  what  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  said  in  reference  to  the  con- 
ference subcommittee's  work  ao  we  at- 
tempted to  cope  with  providing  for  a 
continuance  of  the  environmental  stand- 
ards directly  attributable  to  the  Cletin 
A!r  Amendments  of  1970  I  speak  not  a 
pleasantry,  but  a  fact,  when  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  'Mr  Bakkh^  and  to  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Maine  'Mr  Moskix) 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee I  Joined  In  our  effort  We  al.so  were 
privileged  to  work  with  Representative 
PAtn.  RocKRS  of  Florida  and  Representa- 
tive Hastiwcs  of  New  York  There  were 
many  hours  of  consultation  toward 
schlerlng  a  clarlflcatlon  of  the  points 
Involved  Daring  this  work  there  wa.s  an 
underglrdlng  and  an  understanding 
among  the  conferees 

When  we  went  to  the  conference  with 
the  Senate's  recommendations,  there 
was  a  general  confidence  among  the 
other  Members  in  what  had  been  done 
I  certainly  agree  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor who  has  said  we  must  not  indeed 
cannot,  allow  what  has  been  done  from 
the  standpoint  of  clean  air  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  to  be  tossed  aside  The  stand- 
ards under  which  we  have  moved  f  ir- 
ward  represent  concerted  work  over  a 
period  of  years  which  wa^  substantia; 
and  necessary  Ncrw  we  are  talking  about 
a  pause,  not   a   retreat,   but  a   realistic 


accouunoddtioa  to  tiie  energy  crisis   We 

were  proposing  to  do  this  on  one  or  more 
oocsslons,  even  prior  to  the  caofertsnce 
action  on  the  emergwicy  energy  legisla- 
tion 

I  further  endorse  what  the  Senator 
from  Tciineasee  i  Mr  Bakxr  >  has  said 
about  the  nf^vd  .'or  the  pas^sage  of  the 
energy  legislation  When  this  occurs  I 
hope  It  wli;  mcorporate  a  considerable 
amount  of  what  was  done  by  the  Senate 
but  did  not  pas&  the  Congress  I  said 
yesterday  during  the  debate  on  the  emer- 
gency energy  legislation  tliat  some  part.s 
of  that  conference  rep^Kirt  should  have 
been  passed  by  Congre.v^  before  thLs  ses- 
sion was  to  conclude.  I  still  believe  as  I 
did  yeiterday.  but  I  aLso  ieel  called  on 
to  say.  while  tiie  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  is  present  in  the  Chamber, 
that  we  should,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
come  to  grips  with  this  matter  again  In 
the  next  session  Next  year  we  cannot 
allow  this  matter  to  remain  unsettled, 
let  us  say,  until  the  spring.  We  should 
move  promptly  on  our  commitment,  even 
though  we  failed  in  this  instance.  The 
citizens  of  our  country  expect  us  to  act 
more  completeb'  and  fully  than  we  were 
.ible  to  do  In  this  flrst  ses^n. 

It  certainly  would  be  my  hope  that  by 
early  Febnian'  we  would  be  able  to  act  on 
emergency  energy  legislation  A  delay  be- 
yond  that  dale   would   be  unwarranted 

When  the  Congress  returns  we  must 
act  with  reason  rather  than  rancor.  If  Ihr 
essential  solutlon.s  to  our  immediate  en- 
ergy rrlsLs  are  to  be  forthroming  Toward 
this  objective  the  administration  and  the 
Congre.s.*;  must  join  forces  aiKl  work  to- 
gether 

I  recall  the  words  of  President  Nhcon 
In  his  Novemt)er  2  message  to  the  Con- 
irress  when  the  Chief  Executive  said — 

As  pflaentlal  u  ttiese  ai-tior.s  ire  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  Immediate  problem,  we  must  rec- 
otnlz©  thJkt  ftt&iulLn^  aiooa,  they  axe  lnB\;ffl- 
:eiit   .\d<tlUonAl  steps  mu,sr  be  taken.  a:.d  for 
that  perhaps,  we  must  have  new  leglalaJ'n 

I  am  thereifore  proposing  that  th«  Admin- 
Lstratlon  a.icl  the  Congress  'oln  forties  sJDd  to- 
gether. In  a  bipartisan  spirit,  work  to  tuact 
an  emeryenry  energy  bUl  Members  of  my  Ad- 
ministration have  been  ronsultlng  with  ap- 
propriate leaders  of  the  Congnm  for  more 
than  two  weeks  on  this  matt«r  Taeterday  I 
met  with  he  blp»rtlsan  leader*  of  the  House 
and  Senate  atul  found  them  ouoatructlve  In 
spirit  and  ea^er  lo  ijet  on  with  the  ]i-b  In  the 
same  .-nanner  I  pledge  the  T\m  rrjoperatlon  of 
my  Administration,  It  Is  my  earnest  hope 
that  by  puahlng  forward  together  we  can 
have  new  enjerKeiu-\  ieffUlatlon  on  the  books 
before  the  Congreos  reoeaaee  In  December 

Baaed  .a  prerious  oonaultattons  with  th  > 
Congress.  1  have  decided  not  to  send  a  specific 
AflmlnutratUjn  bill  to  the  Con^prsa  on  this 
matter  b-it  rather  to  work  with  the  Members 
in  developing  a  meas;u*  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable 'o  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branriiee 

While  this  spirit  of  consultation  was  re- 
flected during  the  Senate's  hearings  and 
markup  or  the  lert.ilatlon,  it  was  notice- 
ably absent  when  it  came  Unie  for  action 
on  the  conference  report. 

If  early  Senate  action  is  to  occur  next 
•.ear  .such  rnrLsiiltation-s  will  be  e.'^sential, 
this  Senator  pledges  his  cooperation  with 
tiie  admirilstratlon  My  remaimng  con- 
cern IS  that  the  While  House  respond  In 
k.;nd    I  share  hfipe  for  cooperation. 

As  a  poat9rr1pt,   I  must  add.  that  we 
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cannot  forget  that  there  are  several 
measures  that  have  or  wiH  become  law. 
The  President,  I  am  sure,  will  sign  the 
55-mile-an-bour  mandatory  limltaUon 
on  the  speed  of  our  vehicles.  This  will 
provide  a  tremendous  cckoservation  of 
gasoline,  possibly  as  high  as  165,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  It  will  contribute  not  only  to 
more  pleasant  driving,  but  also  to  a 
better  safety  record  in  the  months  ahead. 
This  measure  might  otherwise  be  over- 
looked, however,  it  was  passed  by  Oon- 
gress  this  session.  The  Congress  also  has 
passed  Alaska  pipeline  legislation,  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973,  and  the  administration  opposed 
Eagleton  amendment  to  the  Economic 
SUbilization  Act  of  1973.  These  meas- 
ures, which  are  the  positive  product  of 
the  Congress,  have  served  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  present  energy  conservation 
actions  proposed  by  the  President. 

But  the  record  of  the  Senate  does  not 
.slop  there:  among  the  various  measures 
which  also  have  passed  the  Senate  in 
recent  months  are  the  Energy  Research 
and  r>velopment  PoUcy  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Act,  legls- 
ittUon  providing  a  statutory  basis  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  Each  of 
the  measures  represents  an  element  of 
a  national  energy  policy,  which  our  coun- 
try so  vitally  needs.  Yet,  none  of  the 
measures  would  be  close  to  enactment 
without  congressional  initiative. 

Mr  President,  agaia.  I  commend  my 
colltague  from  Tennessee  tMr  B&iun> 
who.  as  1  determined  long  ago,  is  not  in 
any  sense  pohtlcally  partisan  Through- 
out our  aasoclatlon.s  on  environmental 
and  energy  IcKislation.  he  is  one  who 
has  worked  with  those  of  my  party  in  the 
mterests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
for  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people 

It  is  appropriate  and  timely  also,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  recognize  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate — majority-  and  minor- 
ity. These  Senators  who  hold  elective 
positions  within  the  Congress'  structure 
have  worked  together  and  cooperated 
with  all  Senators  in  an  effective  manner 
Their  efforts  have  been  dedicated  toward 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will 
benefit  all  citizens  I  know  that  their  rec- 
ord of  service  will  continue  in  the  second 
session  of  this  93d  Confess  as  we  strive 
to  enact  much  needed  energy  measures 
and  other  proposal.s 

Senators  Miki  Mansfiild  and  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  with  Senators  Hugh  Scott  and 
Robert  GRrirtN  have  the  appreciation 
and  trust  of  their  colleagues. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  di'  tingulshed  chairman  for  his  re- 
mark.s  and  for  his  appropriate  observa- 
tiont  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Public  Works  Commltttee.  It  Is  a  great 
privilege  to  .serve,  as  the  ranlclng  Re- 
pubUcan  of  the  committee,  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  am  pleased  to  follow  in  the  great 
tradition  of  bipartisan  cooper«t1on  In 
that  committee,  which  dates  back  to 
1967  when  I  first  cnme  to  the  ©enate 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. John  Sherman  Cooper,  was  the 
ranking  Republican  I  was  Impressed 
then,  and  I  have  continued  to  be  im- 


pressed, by  the  bipartisan  spirit  In  which 
that  committee  works. 

Mr.  President,  I  shaU  not  prolong  these 
last  minutes  but  shall  merely  say  that 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  think  that  by  taking  the 
actions  we  have  taken  with  regard  to  the 
environment  provisions  of  this  energy 
legislation  we  have  put  the  country  on 
notice  that  we  Intend  to  move  in  this 
field.  We  have  disclosed  through  the 
conference  report,  which  unfortunately 
we  are  not  adopting,  our  work  product 
Some  of  the  uncertaintj-  regarding 
clean  air  standards  is  dissipated,  for 
surely  both  the  country  and  industry, 
especially  the  automobile  Industry,  un- 
derstands the  direction  in  which  we  are 
moving,  and  we  shall  continue  to  move 
in  a  direction  which  will  benefit  the  en- 
tire country. 

I  reiterate  that  I  hope  we  will  lay  our 
disappointment  aside,  and  that  when  we 
return,  we  will  pass  this  legislation,  be- 
cause not  only  the  Senate,  the  House, 
and  the  President,  but  the  whole  coun- 
try will  be  the  loser  if  we  do  not. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  supreme  disappointment  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  not  been 
able  to  come  together  In  agreement  on  an 
energy  bill. 

Last  night  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  Join  with  those  who 
were  conferring  with  Senators  on  the 
Republican  side  in  the  Vice  President's 
ceremonial  office,  to  help  to  work  out  a 
compromise.  I  think  the  Record  might 
as  well  reflect  at  this  point  that  I  was 
pressing  those  who  opposed  the  con- 
ference, to  move  toward  a  middle  ground. 
as  well  as  with  those  who  were  express- 
ing themselves  In  favor  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  !n  supporting  the  chair- 
man ot  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Jack- 
son >,  that  both  sides  should  make 
concessions 

I  think  that  those  who  agreed  with 
the  administration,  in  general,  and  those 
who  senoasly  objected  to  the  conference 
Import  were  wilUng  to  yield  on  all  but 
about  four  of  those  points.  The  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wasiiington  <Mr.  Jacksohi  and 
his  colleagues  were  willing  to  come  to 
terms  an  a  niunber  of  items,  and  there 
was  some  agreement  that  the  others  were 
willing  to  yield 

So  the  Senate  did  a  very  fine  job  of 
resolving  thase  things  In  wa.vs  that  men 
of  honor  could  ad\ance  something  which 
could  promote  the  national  Interest. 

I  Eun  an  admirer  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr,  Staggers.  As  one  who  admires 
him.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  that 
we  were  not  able  to  come  to  terms  with 
htm.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  his 
position  was  completely  adamant  on  one 
item  We  were  never  completely  rigid 
about  it.  speaking  for  myself  We  still  are 
willing  to  consider  !t  and  try  to  reach  a 
point  mhere  we  can  reconcile  our 
difTerences 

Unfortunately,  the  press  reports  Indi- 
cate that  the  chairman  of  the  House 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  said  that  the  Senate  was  try- 
ing to  run  over  the  House,  to  treat  It  as 
though  It  were  a  doormat.  I  hope  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  will 
read  my  remarks  and  learn  that  we  did 
all  that  we  could  do  to  get  the  Senate  to 
agree  an  something  and  were  trying  to 
get  the  House  to  agree.  We  tried  to  get 
the  House  to  agree  to  a  compromise,  but 
It  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  in  talking 
to  my  colleagues  In  the  House,  and  so 
far  as  the  record  will  reveal,  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  grasp  all  of 
the  good  will  at  Chrlstmastide  that  went 
into  the  proposed  Senate  compromise 
We  regret  very  much — I  smi  sure  that  I 
do — that  very  little  of  our  good  Inten- 
tions were  imderstood  by  those  in  the 
House  of  Represenutives  In  fact,  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  even  suggested  for  a 
moment  that  we  had  men  of  good  will 
on  this  side.  We  are  still  that  way.  and 
I  hope  tiiat  the  spirit  of  the  yuletlde 
season  will  penetrate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  indeed  it  has  In  the 
Senate,  and  that  between  now  and  the 
first  of  the  year  those  who  have  exercised 
tremendous  power  In  the  House  will  be 
in  a  more  conciliatory  mood, 

I  asked  my  friend.  Jo«  WAGcoirNra,  who 
serves  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, how  it  could  possibly  have  been  that 
the  Commerce  Committee  in  the  House 
could  ever  have  been  accorded  the  power 
to  j»s6  a  so-called  excess  profits  tax  law 
or  a  Renegotiation  Act.  The  best  infor- 
mation I  could  obtain  is  that  it  never 
occurred  to  anyone  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  that  the 
Rules  Committee  would  grant  such  an 
extraoniinary  rule,  that  the  committee, 
which  did  not  have  jurisdiction  of  tax 
or  raiegotiation  measures,  would  be 
permitted  to  take  such  a  matter  to  the 
floor  without  at  least  according  those  on 
the  tax-writing  committees  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  the  floor  and  be  heard 

Nevertheless,  that  is  how  it  was  So  the 
Commerce  Committee  t)ecame  the  tax 
committee  on  this,  having  drafted  the 
flrst  tax  law  that  that  committee  had 
drafted  in  many  years — perhaps  the  first 
time  it  has  ever  drafted  a  tax  law  Ttiat 
committee  has  been  totally  unyielding 
on  It  Apparently  it  was  yielding  to  the 
point  that  they  were  willing  to  eliminate 
coal  from  their  Renegotiation  Act.  I  un- 
derstand— and  I  will  stand  corrected  If 
the  record  proves  me  wrong — that  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
coming  from  a  coal -producing  State,  did 
suwjort  the  measure  to  eliminate  coal 
from  the  Renegotiation  Act  which  he 
would  Impose  on  oil. 

That  really  does  not  get  to  the  re*l 
problem  The  problem  is  that  one-third 
of  our  oU  must  te  imported  We  cannot 
except  anyone  to  sell  u,-:  world  mar- 
ket oil  at  a  price  below  the  world  mar- 
ket price.  I  know  thnt  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  can  do  a  f^ne 
job  of  regulating  the  activities  that 
occur  within  the  United  States  I  hare 
never  seen  It  proved  that  the  Com- 
merce Committees  of  Senate  or  House,  or 
their  Joint  efforts,  can  do  very  much 
about  regulating  foreign  countries,  I  will 
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await  wlUa  mterwt  to  s«e  It  demonstrated 
\1  they  can  regulat*  NlserUk.  Venezuela, 
Iraq.  Iran,  or  Saudi  Arabia.  1/  they  want 
to  try  It,  I  am  wllLmg  to  give  them  my 
support  and  my  help,  provided  they  will 
not  exert  their  efforts  to  regulate  for- 
eign nations  on  a  measure  a«  vltai  as  the 
energy  bill  which  must  become  law. 

That  Ls  basically  what  much  of  the 
problem  Is  We  may  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  oil.  We  may  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  liquefied  natural  gas 
during  the  period  of  the  blockade  and 
the  emergency  In  order  to  acquire  what 
we  can  to  keep  .^mencans  warm.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  Americans,  willing  to 
pay  any  price  to  obtain  fuel  to  heat  their 
homes,  to  carr>-  on  their  businesses,  and 
to  move  around,  found  themselves  m  a 
situation  where  they  cannot  obtain  fuel 
at  any  price. 

I  fear.  Mr.  President,  that  that  may  be 
what  will  develop  between  now  and  next 
spring,  if  the  emergency  becomes  suffi- 
ciently acute 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  will 
measure  up  Unfortunately,  at  this  point, 
we  do  not  have  enough  of  an  emergency 
on  our  hands  for  statesmanship  to  reach 
Its  zenith.  However.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  when  the  emergency  Is  sufficiently 
with  us.  Member?  of  the  Senate  and  our 
colleagues  In  the  House  wUl  prove  that 
they  are  equal  to  the  task. 

Some  time  ago  I  said  that  I  really  did 
not  think  the  Senate  has  the  power  to 
destroy  this  country  I  stated  that  face- 
tiously. I  really  feel  that  way  about  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  think  Congress  has  the 
power  to  destroy  a  nation  as  great  as 
this  one — certainly  not  by  neglect  One 
reason  Ls  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  react  when  the  emergency 
becomes  acute.  We  will,  in  my  jud^onent, 
measure  up  to  the  problem  that  faces  us. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  tax-writing 
committee.  I  expect  to  recommend  to 
that  committee  and  I  have  strong  hope 
the  committee  will  vote  for  a  measure 
which  does  tax  excess  profits  achieved 
during  the  energy  crisis  But  I  would 
hope  very  much  that  whatever  measure 
we  will  write  will  encourage  people  to 
produce  more  energy,  and  provide  us 
with  more  fuel,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
measure  that  sees  that  the  purpose 
should  be  to  achieve  more  production, 
greater  wealth  for  this  country  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  tax  those  who  have 
»ome  gains  to  which  they  are  not  right- 
fully enutled  If  the  details  can  be 
worked  out.  I  believe  that  the  Ptnance 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  capable  of  working  It 
out 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  effort  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  thus  far  has  fall- 
en short  of  the  target.  Por  example.  In 
thetr  initial  effort  to  write  a  renegotia- 
tion and  aa  excess  profits  tax  law.  they 
set  as  their  base  a  number  of  years  whic±i 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  domestic 
industry  were  depressed  years  Obvlou&ly. 
an  excess  proflt.s  tax  should  be  based  on 
the  excess  over  a  fair  profit,  not  the  ex- 
cess over  a  depressed  year.  Then,  having 
failed  to  write  language  that  would 
properly  describe  an  excess  profit,  they 
sought  to  turn  over  to  a  single  man.  Lhe 


so-called  Administnitor.  the  right  to  say 
what  he  thought  the  excess  profit  ."ihould 
be. 

It  has  never  been  my  experience  that 
one  man  could  write  a  tax  law  or  a  Re- 
negoUaticn  Act  as  well  as  the  broader 
responstbllity  of  a  committee  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  days  ahead,  as  passions 
cool  and  a^s  the  yuletide  season  tcaine 
hold  on  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  impasse  In  which  we  And  our- 
selves uill  dissolve  Into  the  kmd  of  good 
will  which  we  wish  every  man  and  wom- 
an In  the  coming  year 


IP  I 


MiSSAOE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  annotmced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  resolution  (H.  Con  Res. 
412)  providing  for  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress 


VITIATION  OF  SEN.^TE  ACTION  ON 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 62 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  Senate  action 
on  Senate  Concinrent  Resolution  82  be 
vitiated 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection.  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Ls  si-)  ordered. 


VITIATION  OP  ACTION  ON  AD- 
JOURNMENT RESOLUTIONS 

Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr     President,    If 

there  are  any  other  resolutions  at  the 
desk  covering  the  same  subject,  advo- 
cated by  the  leadership,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  vitiated,  also. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  action  cm  all 
such  resolutions.  If  Emy,  will  be  viuated 


ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE  -MBSSAGK 
FROM  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Hwi.se 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ■ 

lUtolved.  Tb»t  the  Houae  agTM  to  the 
un«n<lm«nt  of  tb«  8«n«t«  to  tlM  nwolutlon 
I  a  Oon  Re«.  413  I  entitled  "ooncurTent  ree- 
oiutlon  provldlztg  for  the  dne  die  ftdjoum- 
m«at  of  the  Orst  aeaelon  ot  the  .H'.nety-thlni 
Congii—-' 


VTTLATION  OP  ORDER  POR  A  FRO 
FORMA  SESSION  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  under 
which  the  Senate  would  come  in  on  a  pro 
forma  basis  on  Wednesday  next  to 
be  vitiated 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection   It  Is  V3  ordered. 


QUORUM  CKlli 

Mr.    MANSFIELD     Mr     President,    I 

suggpfit  the  abeenre  of  ,\  fpionim 

T)ie  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Ttoe  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  .second  a,.^L<rtAnt  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  r\)\\ 

.Mr  MAN8FIEIJD  Mr  President.  I 
ivsk  unanimoii.s  ctjn^ent  that  the  order 
for  tiie  qno."im  caII  be  rrscinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objt^tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


\J&.  POIJCY  TOWARD  THE  PEOPIJCS 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr  .VLANSKrEIX)  M."  President,  when 
Secretary  of  State  KJwmger  was  last  In 
Peking,  he  *-ent  to  con.siderable  length 
to  emphasize  that  the  new  U  S  policy 
with  respect  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  was  here  X^  .stay  As  I  recall  he 
stressed  that  whatever  might  be  churned 
in  our  Interna:  political  mills  it  w-ould 
affect,  in  no  way.  the  ("ontinuance  of 
the  d^tei.ie  *-ith  that  nation 

Th*-  flerretarv  of  Stat^.  of  (X)urse,  can- 
n'>t  sp^ak  fr.r  the  next  President  of  the 
f'.ited  BtAte!«  anymore  than  a  Mesnber 
'>f  the  Sensie  'An  do  so  Nevertheless,  In 
my  jud«rmerit  Mr  Ktsslnffer  wa.s  on 
eminently  .«>und  <roundN  In  stressing 
the  bUiartLsan  nat\irp  of  pre.sent  U.S. 
policy  .\.<;  a  IVmocrnt  I  acknowledge 
readily  that  !l  »ss  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  hLs  assistant  who  took  the  first 
sliinlfVant  offlciaJ  step  toward  rap- 
prochement »-lth  China  aft«>r  a  pro- 
tracted separation  Mr  KlssiiiKPrs  lay- 
ing of  the  groundwork  was  exemplary 
diplomacy  and  Mr  Nixon  s  vtslt  to  China 
was  immensely  erertive  .summit  contact 
Both  are  to  !>■  '^onimended  for  a  wise 
and  long  ove.-d  ;»•  nJiintlve  In  retro- 
.>;*«-:..  I  -annot  re<-Ail  that  any  Demo- 
f-ratlc  Member  of  the  Senate  a  as  hostile 
Ui  or  In  any  way  opposed  this  step  which 
w-a.'^  taken  in  the  closdng  pe.'lod  of  the 
first  Nixon  administration  On  the  con- 
trary, the  President  proceeded  fn^m  a 
base  of  as.sured  support  tn  the  Congress. 
Insofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  in- 
dividual Members  had  b*M»n  .siiKgesUng 
for  years  prior  to  the  offlrlal  InltlaUvp 
that  it  »-a.s  time  for  a  change  In  China 
policy  Speaking  for  my.self.  the  Presi- 
dent knew  that  he  could  count  on  full 
.support  because,  with  his  knowledge  and 
collalwratlon.  I  had  been  trying  for  sev- 
eral yettrs—^jeglnnlng  bacJt  In  the  John- 
.son  administration — Ui  open  the  doors 
to  renewed  contact  with  China 

So  with  that  background  and  ulth  the 
bipartisan  •'ongrt^slonal  visits  which 
liave  since  taken  place,  the  new  China 
policy  can  be  said  to  have  put  down  deep 
bipartisan  roots  I  would  note,  for  exam- 
ple, that  during  the  first  congressional 
visit  to  China,  shortly  after  that  of  the 
President's,  both  the  minority  leader  (Mr 
SroTT'  .md  I  endorsed  fullv  the  policy 
which  Mr  Nixon  had  set  The  same  was 
true  in  the  oase  oi  the  visit  of  the  assist- 
ant Republican  lender  Mr  O^irrin  and 
tile  subsequent  House  leadership,  a  visit 
which  included,  I  might  note,  the  par- 
Uclpation  of  the  duUngulahed  President 
of  the  Senate,  Vice  President  Ford,  who 
would,  of  oourse,  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
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dency  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that 
office  during  the  next  3  years  I  would 
note,  too,  ttiat  Vice  President  Ford  has 
indicated  that  if  by  some  chance  he  were 
to  be  called  to  the  Presidency,  he  would 
retain  the  services  of  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Beyond  the  next  3  years,  Mr  President, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  unknowns  of  do- 
niestii'  polines,  not  to  speak  of  those  of 
international  poUtiCvS  As  1  .said,  no  one 
can  sf^eak  for  the  next  President  of  tiie 
United  States.  I  would  venture  to  suggest, 
however,  tlial  if  the  rapprochement  con- 
tinues to  unfold  as  it  has  to  date,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  ani"  admiru.stratlon — 
Republican  or  DeraocraUc- -which  take*^ 
office  after  Liie  elections  of  1976  would 
fail  to  stay  with  present  China  policy  In- 
deed, it  may  even  be  that  the  pace  of  rec- 
onciliation would  be  accelervit^'d  Cer- 
tainly. I  cannot  envision  at  this  time  an 
acceptiible  rtllemative  to  that  policy  and 
It  is  doubt lui  that  the  preponderance  of 
the  people  of  tiie  Nation  or  the  Congress 
would  .su-stain  any  other 

So.  again,  let  me  sa\-  that  I  think  that 
the  President  and  his  SecreLao  of  State 
are  on  the  right  track  with  regard  to 
China  and  both  are  to  be  commended  for 
pursuing;  it  I  am  persuaded  that  the  logic 
of  the  international  situation  and  the 
realities  of  our  political  process  are  very 
likely  to  keep  it  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion under  any  successor  President — 
E)emocrat  or  Republican.  In  my  judg- 
ment, only  unforeseen  and  extraordinary 
developments  m  Asia  can  deflect  this  Na- 
tion from  that  policy.  In  the  long  run, 
the  rapprochement  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  United  States  is 
too  full  of  constructive  significance  to 
both  nations  to  be  deralkxl  by  Internal 
political  adjustments  in  either  nation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  majoriL>'  leader 
has  made  this  very  Important  point  per- 
taining to  our  current  and  future  rela- 
tionships with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

There  have  been  visits  now  by  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  to  tlie  People  s  Republic, 
including  the  dlstlng-ui&hed  majority 
leader  and  myself,  the  distinguished 
a.ssistant  minority  leader  Mr  GRirriN  ■ . 
and  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Washington  Mr  Macnuson  * ,  Alabama 
<Mr.  Sparxjiani.  and  Wyoming  Mr. 
McGei',  as  well  as  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  Therefore,  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  of  contmued  coordina- 
tion and  a  move  toward  normalization  of 
relationships  Ls  expressed  by  the  visits 
and  the  views  of  the  Members  of  both 
parties  in  Congress,  as  well  as  by  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Chief  Executive 

I  think  it  is  very  rea.sonable  to  a.ssume 
that  no  matter  who  may  occupy  the  of- 
fice of  the  Presidency  In  the  future  and 
no  matter  who  may  hold  the  positions 
we  now  hold  in  Congress — I  mean  by  that 
the  body  generally,  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House — a  continuance  of  a  good  bi- 
partisan relationship  can  be  expected. 


We  have  found  the  people  of  the 
People  5  Republic  of  China  to  be  cordial 
m  their  approach  to  us.  frank  in  their 
relationships,  and  cordial  to  us  as  vis- 
itors. We.  in  the  Senate,  have  acted  as 
hosts  for  a  number  of  visitors  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  they 
have  reciprocated  ui  entertaining  a  num- 
ber of  Americans,  mdlviduais  and 
groups,  as  they  visited  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China 

So,  having  had  for  a  good  part  of  my 
life  a  very  strong  and  personal  interest 
In  the  history  and  the  development  smd 
the  culture  of  China,  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  majority 
letider  has  mentioned  this  relationship. 
I  think  it  bids  fair  to  improve  and  to  be 
widened  It  is  my  hope  that  many  Ameri- 
cans will  be  able  to  see  for  themselves 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  as  the 
facilities  of  that  nation  expand  for  the 
purpase  of  receiving  and  entertaining 
visitors 

So  I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  am  sure  that  neither  he  nor  I 
will  ever  regret  our  latest  trip  to  the 
People's  Republic  We  both  had  been 
there  before  I  certainly  look  forward  to 
another  visit  there  at  an  early  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dls- 
tlnguLshed  Senator 

Mr.  President,  before  I  call  up  the  res- 
olutions which  accompany  an  adjourn- 
ment resolution.  I  would  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator witlihold  that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President.  I  believe  the 
Senator  Ls  going  to  make  a  motion  that 
would  not  be  debatable  I  wish  to  say  be- 
fore we  leave  that  having  observed  this 
bod>-  for  many  years,  dating  to  the  days 
when  my  father  served  here.  It  has  been 
mj'  Impression  that  there  has  been  no 
leader  of  the  Senate  who  has  been  more 
thoroughly  considerate  of  all  Senators 
and  who  has  done  more  to  bring  to- 
gether people  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana 

In  my  opinion,  not  having  known  all 
the  majority  leaders,  but  having  known 
some  great  ones,  he  Is  the  greatest  ma- 
jority leader  the  Senate  has  ever  had 

There  dse  differences  that  remain  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  no 
differences  among  Senators:  they  have 
all  been  resolved  In  this  Congress.  A  great 
deal  of  that  is  the  complete  responsibil- 
ity and  achievement  of  our  distinguished 
and  able  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana 

In  these  days  of  sparse  attendance, 
when  I  see  only  a  few  faithful  on  the 
floor.  I  feel  that  the  Senate  Is  particu- 
larly fortunate  to  have  great  leadership 
on  both  sides  on  the  aisle;  our  dlstin- 
guLshed  and  able  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Robert  C  Byrd i  ;  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  :  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  <  Mr.  GRirriM  > .  I 
really  think  there  never  has  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate  when  men 
of  good  wUl  have  worked  together  more 
diligently,  sincerely,  earnestly,  and  efTec- 


tlvely  for  the  ultimate  good  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  only  regret  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible in  all  cases  for  the  good  will  to  pen- 
etrate the  other  bodj-  But  I  hope  that 
starting  in  January  even  that  wUl  be 
possible. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AI.I.RN.  Mr.  President.  I.  too, 
would  like  to  join  in  the  praise  that  has 
t)een  given  to  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisie.  and  particultu-ly  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
leadership  as  the  majority  leader,  to  the 
joint  leadership;  and  certainly  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  > ,  at  whose  feet  I  have  learned 
and  served  here  in  this  body 

I  have  served  under  only  one  naajortty 
leader,  being  a  fresh.man  Member  of  U",e 
Senate,  but  I  recall  that  one  of  the  first 
statements  I  made  cai  the  floor  In  the 
Senate  when  I  saw  the  fair-minded, 
statesmanhke  manner  in  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  conducting  the  duties 
of  his  office,  was  that  the  majority  leader 
wELs  growing  In  my  esteem  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  That  has  been  almost  5  years 
ago  and  he  has  continued  to  grow  in  my 
estimation.  One  thing  that  I  appreciate 
so  much  in  the  majority  leader  is  that 
he  is  anxioiis  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  have  an  opportunity  to  have  his 
way  and  speak  out  on  the  Issues  before 
the  Senate.  He  is  fair-minded,  he  cer- 
tainly has  great  qusdltles  of  leadership. 
He  Ls  loved  by  every  Mem^ber  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  On  occasion  when  I  have 
voted  as  the  majority  leader  has  voted, 
I  have  jokingly  said  to  him,  "I  am  follow- 
mg  mj-  leader  on  this  occasion." 

But  Irrespective  of  whether  we  vo<e 
together  on  the  issues.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  are  going 
to  have  their  opportunity  to  be  heard 
through  their  two  Senators. 

So  we  appreciate  this  courtesy,  this 
g«itlemanlj-  conduct,  and  treatment  that 
we  have  silways  received  In  the  Senate. 

I  never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing a  person  who  was  fairer,  who  was 
more  dedicated  to  the  public  interest  as 
he  sees  it  than  is  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  go  by 
without  commending  the  majority  leader, 
the  assi5tant  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  the  assistant 
Republican  leader,  and  the  jomt  leader- 
ship, who  give  those  with  differing  \iews 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  Senate. 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  -Alabama, 
we  are  appreciative  of  this  courtesy 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  words  are  most 
pleasant,  but  I  must  say  I  feel  embar- 
rassed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr.  President  I 
would  not  want  to  extend  mdeflnitely 
the  embarrassment  of  our  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  I  have  on  re- 
cent occasions  spoken  more  at  length  on 
the  same  subject  but  I  w^ould  like  to  say 
here  one  more  time  tliat  the  relationship 
which  I  have  enjoyed  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  dlstm- 
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gul«h«Hi   assl^Unt   majoHtv  leader    and 
the     dlaOngulshed     asslatant     mlnortty 
'••der  hsLA  been  cordial,  cooperative,  very 
happy.  Interesting  and  a  worthwhUe  ex- 
perience for  me.  We  have  been  dealt  with 
at  all  times  with  total  integrity  and  the 
utmost  understanding  of  our  problema 
We  have  said  before  how  fortunate  we 
are  In  having  the  opportiinlty  on  this 
side  to  deal  with  leaders  of  the  caliber 
of  the  men  who  represent  the  majority 
In  the  Senate    We  have  contained  our 
dlirerences   within    those   essential    and 
tolerable  limits  of  mutual  respect  and 
mutual  recognlUon.   but  this  is  a  body 
wherein  debate  flourishes,  but  nourishes 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
Is  the  best  and  most  elTectlve  way  by 
which  we  may  discharge  our  common 
duties,   amd  Involves,   too.  a  continuing 
search  for  the  truth  through  the  mate 
of  opinion  and  how  Imperfect  we  may 
be  tn  this  exercLse   But  the  fact  that  we 
are  able  to  do  It  within  the  finest  tradl- 
ttons  of  the  Republic  Is  to  me  Indeed  a 
wry    reasstirlng    and    pleasant    thought 
with  which  to  end  our  present  session  of 
the  Congren. 

Mr  MANSJTELD  I  appreciate  all 
those  remarts  but  I  am  glad  that  thoM 
outside  the  leadership  like  the  dlstln- 
Stilflbed  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
LowQ)  and  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  Mr  .Kll^w'^  .  have  taken 
In  the  whole  leadership  collectively  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  because  what  has 
been  detie  in  this  body  has  been  a  Joint 
effort  and  with  a  Io«  of  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  I>enx)crats  and 
Republicans,  and  that  has  all  been  forth- 
coming. 

Now.  Mr.  President  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

The  ACTINO  PHE8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  rofl. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ron. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  reectnded. 

The  ACTING  PRBBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Wtthom  objection,  it  la  so  orxlered. 
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The  routine  morning  business  trans- 
acted during  the  day  is  printed  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Rtc^RD  by  'onanlmous  con- 
sent. 


ENROLLED  BTLLfl  SIGNED 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  MrrcAi^ '  on  today.  December 
22.  1973,  Signed  the  foUowlng  enrolled 
bin  which  had  previously  been  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

3  2S12  An  M*  to  unend  the  Paderal  Wat«r 
PoUutlon  ControJ  Act  to  a«t*tjlijh  the  r«tto 
for  alkJcmtJon  of  tcpstnsent  workj  con«truc- 
tlon  jrmnt  funds,  to  Inmr*  t^mt  granu  in*T 
l>»  ftwn  for  oth«r  Uisn  operable  unlta.  and 
to  cUrtry  tUe  ™quir»in«aM  for  deraioptnent 
at  prlorUlM. 

UK.  M40  An  act  to  cxpAnd  the  oatlonal 
flood  inrantncc  pro^r»ai  Dy  •ub«t*ntUily  in- 
cnastng  itmlta  of  ooveragv  «nd  uitAi  amount 
«*  tBsormnoa  sathrrlSBd  to  b«  outatandtag 
and  by  rvqutrtng  iotiovn  Oood-prone  com- 
munKiM  to  partldpats  Ui  th*  program,  and 
for  otiMr  purposM. 


HJt  8639  An  act  to  Implement  bbe  shrimp 
flahing  agreement  with  Brani: 

HJi.  1133S  An  act  to  ^TVfnrl  the  Act  at 
March  IS.  isas  (raiaUng  to  th*  Board  at 
PubUc  Welfare  in  the  Dlacrtct  of  Columbia). 
:o  provide  for  an  ImproTed  system  o*  adop- 
tion of  chUdren  In  the  Dtatrlct  of  Coiumbla. 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  and 

HJt.  lirzj  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Asrtatance  and  related  programa 
for  the  flscaj  year  ending  June  80.  1974,  and 
for  other  purpoees 


INTRODDCnON  OP  BELLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By   Mr    JOHWSTON    ffor   hlmaeir  and 
Mr    Haskxix  I  : 

3  3800  A  bUi  to  amend  the  Watiiral  0«« 
Act  to  extend  lU  appUcatlon  to  the  direct 
fX»  of  naural  gaa  in  interstat*  commerce,  to 
provide  that  fair  market  value  ahaU  be  the 
Just  and  reaaooahle  rate  for  new  sale*  in  In- 
terstate commerce,  and  to  require  full  coet 
"^t—  fof  lnd\iatrlaj  salee  in  tntersute  com- 
mwee    Referred  to  the  Commlttae  oo  Oon- 


8TATEMENTS        ON        LNTRODUOED 
BELLa  AND  JOINT  RKSOLDTIONS 

By  Ux  JOHN8TOH  (for  himeelf  and 
Ux  tUwm.i  ) 
8  38eo  A  bill  to  aoiend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  extend  lU  appllcaUon  to  the  direct 
sale  of  natural  gaa  m  interstate  commreroe. 
to  provide  that  fair  market  value  shall  be 
the  Just  and  reaeonable  rate  for  new  aalaa  tn 
Interstate  oommeroe.  and  to  require  full  ooet 
i^^M  for  industrial  aalae  Ln  Uatantate  com- 
coerce  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  oq  Oom- 
nvarce 

HATTrau.  %»*  axxwsMnrrs  or  i»Tt 
Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr 
H«xn.L ' .  to  Introduce  amendments  to 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  that  wUJ.  I  believe, 
provide  a  basis  for  solution  to  at  least  a 
part  of  the  energy  crista 

Mr  President.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
time  has  come  to  seek  a  cocnpromlse  that 
wm  allow  thto  Nation  to  begin  to  seek 
seff-sufllcteDcy  In  its  natural  gas  supply. 
Like  most  compromises.  It  win  be  satis- 
factory to  none  but  tolerable  by  all  those 
who.  In  good  faith,  seek  a  solution  to 
.■seemingly  Irreconcilable  dUTervoOM. 
Those  who  believe  tn  continued  recnla- 
tlon.  yet  admit  that  regulation  has  no* 
l>een  a  success  In  natural  gas.  must  rec- 
oncile with  those  who  believe  In  no  reg- 
ulation at  all.  yet  admit  that  an  uncon- 
trolled price  In  times  of  acute  shortage 
may  result  in  an  unjustified  price  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day accomplishes  these  objectives 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  with  respect  to  natural  gas 
Is  Intolerable  to  the  national  Interest 
We  clearly  need  to  expand  the  supplies 
of  natural  gas  available  to  our  clUaens 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  that 
our  natxiral  gas  resources  i--  n>ore  cf- 
flclently  used.  Those  who  have  »e«n  ths 
Intrastate  market  bid  away  gas  that  oth- 
erwise might  have  gone  to  the  interstate 
market  can  agree  that  market  conditions 
must  be  brought  Into  balance — but  one 
school  or  thought  would  .L-tit  the  faUure 


of  Federal  regulation  of  the  Intrastate 
market  by  ellrr.lr.atlng  ;  rtcp  romj^etitcr. 
while  the  other  would  fre«  the  mursui:/ 
market  to  rf»{n;>ete  with  Inlrasiate  bid- 
ders without  regulatory  supervislci: 
People  of  good  will  will  actnow  ledge  that 
there  is  a  mlddl''  Kmund  -a  rompromi.-f 
t.hat  retains  regulation  onlv  of  the  inter- 
.state  market  but  ;iermit-s  romjietlt!-.  p 
bidding  Ht  fair  market  value,  with  ade- 
quate c.>\.^i:T.t'r  ;ir.  tertlon 

All  of   -..-  .-V'Nvi.i/e  thai    f.nsl  avA  for.-^ 
most.  It  i.s  tf!t»    iin.Kumer  whom  we  mu^t 
protect,   and    it    is    wei!    U.   •-•^nrede   that 
neither  school  of  natural  Ka.-*  Uioiight  hn.- 
adequately  considered  Uie  plight  of  'he 
hocncfi     the    schools     and    the    hopplta;."; 
that  ne^  natural  ga.-;    Tlie.v  lm5«)rtR.'/ 
users    of    natural    ga.-,    need    an    fwssu.'-e,: 
supply  at  the  lowest  cost  Por  years  llu-  > 
domestic     and    commercial     consumer 
have  paid  far  too  much  for  their  gas  In 
relation  to  the  price  peUd  by  industrial 
consumers  of  our  Interstate  lines.  These 
Industrial  consumers  were  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  buy  large  quantlUes  of  gas 
at  rates  a  fraction  of  the  homeowners 
cost    Even  In  the  19«0's  these  Industrial 
consumers     were     guaranteed       sweet - 
heart"  rates  cheaper  than  coal  or  any 
competing   fuel    by   the   PWeral    Power 
OommftHlon.  and  this  was  Justified  on 
the  grounds  that  "loads  were  balanced" 
or  "more  economical  pipelines  could  be 
built"  or  'Tower  unit  costs  were  avail- 
able to  housewives  '•  In  that  period  of 
time,    many    electric    utlllUes    switched 
from  coal  or  oil  to  gas.  In  whole  or  part. 
simply  because  It  was  cheap  And  It  was 
cheap  only   because   the   Federal   Power 
Commission  set  far  too  low  a  price  at 
the  wvllhead  and  compounded  Its  error 
by   loading  a   disproportionate   cost  on 
the  homeowners. 

WTiatever  Justification  there  may  have 
been  for  this  policy  dLsappeared  when 
Interstate  pipehnes  began  to  shut  off  or 
curtail  their  customers  for  want  of  gas 
supply.  Therefore,  with  threats  to  health, 
safety,  welfare  and  Jobs,  we  In  the  Con- 
gress must  focus  first  on  supply.  But  we 
must  not  forget  price,  and  that  price  can 
be  controlled,  not  by  asking  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  regulate  more,  but 
by  requiring  Industrial  consumers  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  all  new  gas  supplies 
thereby  leaving  the  older,  cheaper  sup- 
pUm  for  homeowners  We  must  also  re- 
verse the  trend  of  those  electric  utilities 
aho  switched  to  gas  to  take  advantage 
of  Inexpensive  natural  gas  The  Interstate 
Pipelines  win  soon  find  the  market  clear- 
ing level  when  their  Industrial  customers, 
direct  and  Indirect,  refuse  to  take  gas 
and  find  that,  after  all,  other  fuels  and 
envlrorunental  controls  are  not  so  bad 
after  all  In  the  meantime,  new  supplies 
can  be  encouraged,  while  homeowners 
are  Insulated  from  risk  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  those  who  say— "get  supplies  at 
any  price"— and  those  who  say— "hold 
the  price  for  any  supplies." 

The  coaipromlse  that  Is  contained  In 
the  legislation  that  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day involves  the  follgwlng  general  pro- 
vUlons 

First  New  gas  Is  defined  as  gas  first 
dedicated  for  sale  In  IntersUte  com- 
merce after  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 
This  means  that  only  natural  gas  brought 
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to  market  for  the  first  time  or  kra  sold 
to  ars  interstate  pipeline  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  an  intrastate  contract,  after 
the  effective  date  of  thi.s  legLslatlon  would 
be  eligible  for  the  'fair  market  \alue 
regulator!  approach  of  this  leKLslation. 
thereby  avoiding  any  claim  ni  windfall 
proflUs  by  legislation 

Second  An  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
Is  aiTorded  any  affected  consumer  or  con- 
sumer group  who  wishes  to  establish  that 
the  rate  proposed  to  the  Federal  Power 
CommLs.<;lon  by  an  Interstate  pipeline  and 
an  uruifiillated  iiatural  gas  company  is 
not  the  fair  market  value  rif  that  gas, 
defined  as  the  price  set  by  an  unafflllated 
bu>-er  and  .seller  An  affiliated  producer 
Is  required  Uj  establi.sh  that  tne  pn.  e 
set  In  hi.s  contract  wTth  his  affiliate  Is  no 
higher  than  fair  market  value,  a.-^  de- 
fined. Should  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission determine  that  the  contract 
price  was  nut  the  fair  market  value,  tlie 
producer  will  be  required  to  cease  the 
^e. 

Third  To  ease  the  administrative  bur- 
den CO  the  Federal  PowTr  Commission 
the  Commission  may.  by  rulemaking,  es- 
tablish a  prima  facie  fair  market  value 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  subject  to  jvidl- 
cial  review,  and  decline  to  hold  hearings 
unless  the  contract  price  exceeds  the 
prima  facie  standard  To  eliminate  un- 
certainty the  new  ga,=  rate  <-et  in  .^RTO- 
1.  unless  modified  or  s.e;  a.s-.'ip  ,j;«in  Judi- 
cial review,  will  constitute  the  first  prima 
facie  fair  market  value 

Fourth  The  Commission  will  retain 
abandonment  jurisdiction  over  all  gas 
sold  In  Interstitte  commerce  from  the 
^Ime  a  certiflraie  ;  h.  repted.  but  pro- 
ducers will  b»-  ;r::r.tted  to  collect  the 
contract  prices  f  -  M  ga.^^  after  the  con- 
tracts expire.  The  '  rr'.mis-:  m  would  be 
permitted  to  authori/.e  a  hiKl.t  r  rate  upon 
showing  of  need  for  spe<  lal  relief  to  avoid 
waste,  premature  abandonment,  or  con- 
fiscation, or  upon  showing  that  addi- 
tional developmental  drilling  will  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  producer  If  a  higher  rate 
Is  permitted. 

Fifth  All  costs  of  purchased  new  gas 
will  be  recorded  In  a  separate  account  by 
Interstate  pipelines  and  the  Commission. 
by  appropriate  allocation  and  rate  de- 
sign, will  assure  that  all  Indu.strlal  i  us- 
tomers  will  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  new 
gas.  Including  fully  allocated  fixed  and 
variable  costs  allowed  the  pipeline  In  its 
cost  of  service,  with  all  savings  in  the 
cost  of  service  thus  achieved  being  used 
to  reduce  rates  to  residential,  commer- 
cial, feedstock,  proce^ss  users,  and  plant 
protection  customers 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation that  Senator  Haskell  and  I  are 
Introducing  today  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  both  providing  Incentives  for 
developing  much -needed  new  supplies  of 
natural  gas  and  protecting  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try. I  strongly  urge  its  prompt  considera- 
tion and  passage 

I  ask  unanimous  -onsent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  Hie  RErom.  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  m.y  remarks 

There  being  no  objecuon,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord.  as 
follows 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnjje 
of  Repre»entatu>et  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  :n  Conffress  aj*ernbled.  Tiial  this 
.\ct  naay  be  cited  as  the  •NatrxraJ  G«« 
.^mendmenta  of  1973". 

See  2  Subsection  'b)  of  section  1  of  the 
Nature  Om  Act  ilb  V S  C  TlTibli  is 
djnendad   by   striking   out   "for  reeale" 

Sec  3  SubeecUon  i6)  af  section  2  of  the 
N»,t\iral  Oaa  Act  (18  USC  717b  6)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "tor  resale 

Sac  4  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
.15  CSC  7;7a,  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
J'llowlng  subsections 

"(lOi  'Pair  market  valrie  me«Lus  the  rate* 
and  charges  made  demai.ded  or  receued  by 
(Hjrreeinent  i except  Indeflmte  pricing  clauses, 
a  aiiyi  between  a  wUilng  naturaJ  gas  cotn- 
pajiy  thai  transporte  and  seiis  natural  gas 
Ui  Interstate  commerce  and  a  willing  nattiral 
K-a.s  company  that  5e;»s.  but  does  not  trans- 
pin,  natural  pas  m  Interstate  commerce 
■cither  of  wh!".'-'.  nat:'-al  g:aE  company  is 
afflllated  with  the  other 

"  I  1 1 1  r.)eflmt©  pricing  clause'  mean*  a  pro- 
vlalon   In  a  producer  contract  which  — 

"(Ai  sets  forth  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
!;atural  gas  delivered  under  such  ct,ntract  i-n 
terms  of  spectSc  monetary  units,  tncludlng 
charges  fur  sp^erlSc  supplement&j  services  to 
be  performed  by  the  producer  Mnthout  ref- 
erence to  any  other  contract  pnoe.  or  cir- 
inimsi^ji.-efl  Including,  in  addition  to  the 
Initial  price,  any  incroasee  m  the  initial  price 
by  sf>ecLfic  amounts  which  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  deinite  f'uture  dates,  or  which 
be<'i>me  eiTective  u;>'n  establishment  of 
prima  fa.''ie  fair  martet  value  by  the  Com- 
nilaelon, 

"(B)  changes  In  the  price  in  order  tc.  re- 
imburse the  seller  for  all  or  any  part  of  the 
■'h&.iig^s  ir.  pn-Klijction  severance  or  gather- 
;;.g  taxf',-,  ^r  taxes  of  a  similar  Iv'pe  or  tuid 
levied  after  a  specL&c  date,  and 

"  I  c  e«t&bllshee  the  price  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  beating  value  of  the  gas  de- 
livered under  such  contract 

"(12)  'Indefinite  price  clause  niearis  a  pro- 
vision In  a  producer  contract,  other  than  a 
definite  pricing  clatue.  under  which  the 
price  for  natural  gaa  sold  under  the  con- 
tract may  be  determined  or  changed 

"(13)  'Ainila^e  means  a  natural  gas  Oim- 
pany  directly  or  indirectly  oontnjlled  by,  con- 
trolling or  under  common  contn/i  w.th  an- 
other natural  gas  c-otnp&ny  Fi>r  pu.-p'jses  of 
this  definition  aiid  a!t.hout  '.Irr.ttlng  the 
generality  of  the  fcregolng.  a  natural  gas 
company  will  be  deemed  controlied  Dy  an- 
other corporation  if  a  member  of  iXit  board 
of  directors  of  the  nalursL  gas  compaj.y  ,  jr 
of  a  parent  of  the  natural  gas  company  is 
aiso  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
other  cx.>rp< 'ration  '  or  of  a  parent  of  the 
other  corp'jratlon  i 

"(14)  A  corporation  wiil  be  deemed  a 
'parent'  of  another  corporation  if  the  forooer 
oorporatlon  Is  the  beneficial  owner  c^  more 
•han  !S0  percent  of  the  voting  power  of  the 
latt.er  corporation 

Sec  .5  Subsections  a  i  of  sections  4  and  6 
t-if  the  Natural  Oas  Act  (15  CSC  717ciai 
and  7l7d  B'l  are  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  of  *ach  of  th.ose  sections  the  follow- 
ing 

"PrLnnded  Houiei^er.  That  ,1)  the  Just  and 
reaaonahle  rate  for  the  sale  of  natural  gas 
r.-rt  dedicated  for  sale  In  Interstate  cc-m- 
naerce  "t:  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  the  fair  market  vahue  cf  that 
gas  (111  If  such  sale  Is  by  a  natural  pas  com- 
pany to  one  of  Its  afBilatea,  th.e  burden  of 
proof  of  fair  market  raj  .e  shall  be  en  -he 
applicant  otherwise  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  on  Ir.'ervenors  In  oppoettlon  - '.!! 
the  'ust  and  reasonable  rate  for  the  sale  of 
nat'ur&l  pas  delivered  pursuant  to  an  exl.'tmg 
contract  that  expires  on  or  after  the  effective 
date   of   thu   Act  ahall.   upon   explrwuon    of 


such  contract,  be  the  rate  fixed  in  the  ex- 
pired contract  unless,  by  appropriate  order, 
the  Comm'ission  authorizes  a  higher  area  or 

individual  rate  to  prevent  waste,  premature 
abandonment,  or  confiscation,  to  enco'orage 
further  exploration  or  development,  or  to 
reflect  changes  m  cost  and  noncoet  factors 
;n  ratemaklng,  and 

'■Further  prcnided.  That  the  Just  and  .-e»- 
sonabie  rate  for  sales  In  interstate  commer(:« 
for  Industrial  fuel  use  shall  be  not  lees  than 
'he  fair  market  value  of  sales  of  i:iaturai  gas 
t<:,  the  natural  gas  company  that  transports 
natural  gas  !.n  t.nterstaie  oommeroe  and  the 
full  cost  of  transportation  allocated  tc  firm 
curtomers  at  the  same  delivery  point  or 
7   ne  " 

Sbc  6  Subsection  (c  of  the  Natural  Gas 
.^ct  (16  U.S.C  717f(c,i  IE  amended  bv  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"Prortdcd  'lorrctic'-  That  no  hearing  Is  re- 
quired prior  to  certification  L.f  sales  (but  not 
'.raxisportallon  I  of  natural  gas  In  interstate 
"i-.'nmerce  for  the  first  time  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  If  the  rate  charged. 
demanded  or  received  Is  equal  to  or  les.«  than 
the  pnrrwj  facte  fair  market  value  which  the 
Commission  may.  from  time  to  time  estab- 
lish by  rulemaking  without  a  heanng.  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  last  new  gas  rate 
determined  by  the  Commlasl&n  in  a.ny  p.n,.- 
■:*«<llng  completed  prior  tc  the  efTectlve  date 
f  this  Act  unless  such  determination  la 
mcxilfled  or  set  aside  'jpon  Judicial  review, 
and 

"Further  prcn-ided  Thiat  the  sale  of  natural 
gas  ti  a  natural  gas  company  for  transmis- 
sion and  sale  In  Interstate  (X>minerce  may 
be  commenced  at  the  proposed  rate  upon  the 
f.l;ng  of  the  appllcatk  :.  for  a  certificate  and 
may  be  continued  u.ntll  'he  certificate  Is 
i.ssued  or  denied  and  If  denied,  the  sale  shall 
be  terminated  forthwdtJi  without  llabM'ty 
for  refund  " 


En^KOLLED  Bnj_  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  December  22.  1973,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  S  2812'  an  act 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  .Kct  to  establish  the  ratio  for 
alltxatlon  of  treatment  w-ork.s  construc- 
tion grant  funds,  to  injure  that  grsJits 
may  be  given  for  other  than  operable 
unity  and  to  clarify  the  requirements 
for  development  of  priorities. 


MESS.^GE    PF?OM    THE    HOUSE— 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
ser.tatives  by  Mr  Hacfcney  one  of  its 
reading  clerk.s.  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signatures  to 
the   foEowrinR   enrolled    bills: 

HJR.  9143  An  Act  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  maintenance  of  adequaXe  arul  efBclent 
rw'J  servioee  m  the  kCdweet  and  Northeast 
region  of  the  Cnlted  States,  and  far  other 
piurposes, 

HH  10511  An  Act  to  amend  the  Urtaan 
Mass  Tr»nsp>ort*t:on  Act  of  1964  to  permit 
financial  aaKistan(>e  to  be  furnished  under 
thiat  Act  fof  the  acquisition  of  certain  e<;uip- 
ment  which  may  be  used  for  charter  service 
m  a  manner  whlci  (Joes  not  forecloee  prvate 
operators  from  furnishing  such  service,  and 
for   other    purpoees:    and 

HR  11373  An  Act  tc  coneervi-  enerp-r  or. 
the   Nation's   hlgh'vaTa. 

The  ACHTNG  PRESLDENT  pre  tem- 
pore Mr  MrrcALr  >  sut5se<3uently  signed 
the  enrolled  bilis. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATlTVfKNTS 


OIL    PRICE    RATIONINa    AND 
EXCESSIVE  PROFTTS 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  In 
the  last  several  weeks  we  have  seen  gaso- 
line and  home  heating  oil  prices  rise  at 
fthoctlng  rates.  Wholesale  fuel  prices, 
which  are  up  nearly  50  percent  over  De- 
cember of  1972,  exploded  by  19  3  percent 
In  November  alone,  the  greatest  1- month 
Increase  in  decades 

Wednesday,  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil Increased  the  celUng  price  on  crude 
oil  by  $1  a  barrel  This  will  soon  be  re- 
flected In  a  2.3  cents-a-gallon  rise  in 
what  consumers  must  pay  for  gasoline 
emd  fuel  oil. 

At  this  rate,  it  may  soon  cost  a  man 
on  the  minimum  wage  a  full  day's  pay 
simply  to  fill  his  gas  tank. 

And  If  these  increases  to  date  are  not 
enough  of  a  burden  on  the  American 
consumer,  he  can  ponder  the  recent 
statements  by  Mr  William  Simon,  the 
head  of  the  new  Federal  Energy  Office, 
to  the  effect  that  gasoline  prices  may 
have  to  go  up  by  30  cents  per  gallon  to 
achieve  the  desired  reduction  In  con- 
sumption. 

Before  this  policy  of  "price  rationing" 
goes  any  further,  however.  I  believe  that 
the  administration  should  explain  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public  just  what  real 
evidence  It  has  on  the  effectiveness  of 
further  large  price  Increases  In  cutting 
consumption.  Thia  so-called  price  ra- 
tioning works  a  heavy  hardship  on  the 
working  man  or  the  retired  person  of 
modest  means  without  offering  him  any 
alternative  means  of  essential  transpor- 
tation, and — what  is  worse — without  re- 
quiring equal  sacrifice  by  others.  The 
price  Increases  that  already  have  taken 
place  have  had  considerable  shock  ef- 
fect on  all  but  the  rich  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary consumption  The  higher 
prices  go,  the  more  people  will  experi- 
ence privation  in  vain  without  being  able 
to  cut  back  further  on  use.  The  admin- 
istration should  tell  us  why  It  believes 
that  price  increases  as  great  as  30  cents 
per  gallon  will  continue  to  squeeze  out 
consumption  In  addition  to  simply  im- 
posing pain  on  the  consumer.  The  high- 
er prices  go.  the  more  Inequitable  this 
form  of  conservation  Is  to  low  and  mid- 
dle Income  Americans 

Moreover,  the  administration  should 
tell  Congress  and  the  public  Just  why  It 
believes  that  such  price  increases — with 
the  billions  In  unearned  profit  they 
hand  to  the  oil  Industry — will  motivate 
those  companies  to  produce  more  vigor- 


ously to  end  the  sh.  rtA^-'  ix  »p  :.avp 
any  a-^v:rar.rp  'h,,'  e:i.  !i  addiuor.a.  bii- 
Uon  d  ■!;  i-<;  ^vf-r.  •,-  ih^^m  m  profits  will 
get  more  oil  out  of  •,.■.''  grcuriu  a;,d  more 
refineries  buUt  Ir.  uhe  C:i!t-e<l  State'; ■^  Or 
will  much  of  it  be  used,  for  instam  e.  Uj 
buy  out  competitors  whost-  supplies  are 
now  being  chocked  off.  axid  ihu.'.  furUier 
to  consolidate  the  rtIp  of  the  major  flrm.^ 


on  the  .structure 


'-he  fueb  indu.'strteff'* 


Mr  President,  in  ret^ara  to  ill  company 
profits,  which  by  the  way  are  up  47  per 
cent  so  far  tills  year.  :  * fi.=  :le.:ghted  v> 
hear  Mr.  Nixon  saj-  W-v.:,e.s<.iiiv  lA^h: 
that  he  intends  to  ;  r-vei.t  Aindfail 
profits"  through  an  ex    ■s.-  p.-  -'•j^  ^ax 

However,  I  have  lear-  »v!  r-<  m  •  x;ier 
ence  that  It  la  best  no'  'o  ap;  i  t  ;  l  white 
House  pronoimcement-s  ;:  t.:    r.e  hi.  had 
a  chance  to  read  the  ili:e  print 

As  chairman  of  the  Consumer   Kco 
nomlcs  Subcommittee.  I  intend  to  closely 
scrutinize    the   details   of    thLs    "excess 
profits"  tax  propoaal  vaA  :',^    rripart  or 
our  consumers.  If  it  Is  fou;  rf   ia.i.'!r.«    i 
legislative  remedy  m.a-.   *■»-  r■..v-<^^l 

I  ask  unanimous  (xr.3er.t  t^)  p.-ii.:  ;r. 
the  Rkcord  a  table  showing  the  extr::* 
of  the  oU  companies'  profit  boom  during 
the  last  several  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbco«d.  a.^ 
follows : 

IMCWASE   IN    1973  OIL  COKPANY   EARNINGS   P€R   SHAW 
OVER  SAME  PERIOD  OF  1972 

IPwcMt] 


CooipMT 


3d  qiMrtir 


IttSmo. 


E«Jon 

Umon  OH  •(  CiHlDrma. 

MoNI 

Gtm  Oti 

P^ll^lpi 

Stindard  Oil  (IndiaiM). 

Shatl 

Standard  Oil  (Otw)... 

Occid«nt»l..     

AnMr«d*-H«n 

Marathon         

K«rT-Mcfi«t. 


,ir  r.cr.tuona.  No  wonder  '.'lAt  .•*. .  inaj.v  people. 
e.ea  ycmn«  people  .,jm  ho|>«  Q«l  a»  ]ot>%. 
•JQd  tb«-e  WTjn  :  :^  a;;  Indian  pruliiem  a.i.y 
mor« 

Mr  fh-esident  I  do  not  behe-.  e  that  tiie 
pmbiftj)  of  the  re.s^rvatnin.'-  M'.ijd  be 
::iiire  ?^!ir-:r. rilv  -^tateti 

r-.p  F-fiora;  (k)vernmen;  L'j  nirrently 
.K)urln«  approximately  $1  billion  per  year 
:i.U)  the  India;;  re.servatlons  of  tills  coui;- 
irv,  and  In  the  p^^t  2  vears  the  rate  of 
iinemployment  and  underemployment 
nas  Deen  .-«Ni;j<>x;  a  mere  2  p^'rrent  — 
'r  ■:;■,  .ST  -.tfr-ev.'  U)  %h  iwrce:\i  Plfty- 
five  ;>erre!it  unemployment  I  doubt  that 
iiiv  .)ne  'f  as  ■;)  t;ip  ConKress  ran  possl 
;:■!%  'ompreheiui  w.'iat  ;t  i>  ..ke  to  live 
::,  t.;.  ":.  v '.ronnifi."  -Ahere  t;,f  rate  ol  un- 
Tnpl(!yment  l.^  55  perreni 

II  ;,<  .!i»'Xi-u.--Ahle  tiiat  A  vi.si'ujr  from 
"I'.e  H:  xikiT-.i:-  I:.st;  tut  lor.  'n  re.ser-.  atlons 
m  tfie  year  Ih";  wouid  h  tvp  t.  ■  ievrll^^ 
his  dbservhtioi-.s  a.-  :.<;;iiw^ 

A.-.  Indlaii  resen-auon  can  be  charac '.prized 
>-T  1.-.  '\f  A  ■  s.  .:;.  :•  r.aa  a  r-^:.:.^'  o! 
-n^.p'.;  :.esfl  ai.d  '..soiat  li  :.  T^ere  ASf  ;:,:.p^  and 
■-....P'A  ,:  d..'t  ,i,.d  K-raie.  .'>«i.ls  *;i!,  ,ut  anv 
s,g;..s  jf  !•,  uin;an  Ixie  The  »caf-ort>d  Indian 
■ ':i.;:;-,;a.tie«  are  ;nAde  up  .'  »<-i>re«  of  tar- 
p&pfT  ■^^arts  if  .  «  ~af>ln«  w.th  one  tiny  win- 
do*  s.:.d  a  it^)vep;;>e  sticking  out  nf  a,  roof 
•..'I.*',  '..■»  wplgh'e<1  flii^n  with  ple'^M  ■>!  ineta. 
and  a':t<rtnobUe  tires  Thou*  d»pll;n,cs  eaoji 
ot  '..'.fTn  h.  nie«  :.)r  s;i  nr  seven  penvir;.-;  r)ft.en 
h*v«  n,  e!^tru-.'y  .  ,r  riniung  wu'er-  some^ 
tlnifw  -u  I  even  aii  ;,.:.-,, ,;.se  The  r.-<nt  vm\;.'< 
are  ::■■',  .ei.-,,y  :;-.;ered  with  abandoned 
broken-down  automobiles  that  are  too  expen- 
sive to  repair  and  too  much  trouble  to  Junk. 
The  "  .n.'er  '  i-^'-nployed  la  striking. 
Ever.i*r  ■-■'  •■  ^'.  ..vr;  ■<  to  be  downs  of  In- 
dians standing  around  doUig  notlilnjt. 


;;.;;;;            ^ a  Indian    people    should    not    have    to 

••              »  leave  the  reservation— their  friends,  rela- 

:;::'"           §             y  tlves.  customs,  and  past  to  participate 

'.'.'.'.'."            J7              31  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the 

fj 5^  most  affluent  society   in  the  history  of 

...'.'.'.'.         1957 man.  We  In  the  Congress  formed  the  res- 

*^°              g  ervatlon  boundaries,  and  now  it  is  our 

;■■"■■            13              40  ^uty  and  respor^slbllity  to  try  as  best  we 

_  can  to  bring  to  the  reservation  the  oppor- 

INDIAN  UNEMPLOYMENT  timltles  we  have  brought  to  the  other 

\A^    \j,r^rz^xruT>*i    w      o .^     *  P*''^  °^  ^^  country   We  must  make  an 

A,!^o!?f^^^x,^f,  ^^'^^^h>,°^  affirmative  and  substantial  commitment 

April  9  of  this  year,  Mr  Uoyd  EagleBull.  to  Indian  development :  our  goal  must  be 

the  secretary  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Trlba!  to  give  the  Indian  people  the  opportunlS 

Council  in  South  Dakota,  concludt>l  i.i.^  for  economic  parity  with  other  Ameri- 

statement   before   the   House   Sut"  -m  cans. 

mittee  on  Indian  Affairs  by  Baying  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lat- 

And  now  we  have  gotten  to  ttoe  real  Issue  est  Indian  unemployment  figures  as  com- 

The  issue  isn't  Wounded  Knee   It  isnt  the  pUed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

tre«ty  of  18«8  The  issue  u  Jobs.  .1  want  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  be  printed  In 

to  tall  you  th«t  there  U  nothing  -r.cre  tm-  the  RicORD. 

portant  th»i  you  can  do  for  my  ;-e  ;  e    han  There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 

to  get  a  Job  program  for  us.  We  ;  h  -  h     jn-  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

employment    problem   which    g<>e«    ^   *    'or  as  follows: 
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(Tabalatien  of  Miectwl  Ittm  ai  r*porttd  by  atncieit 
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over) 
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Rate  ol  un- 
employment 
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tmployniant 


Rata  of  uflcm- 
playiMnt  and 
unoeramptoy- 

mantCparcanf. 


BIA.  crand  tDUI.  population 

Population  roportad  but  not  iiber  lofca  ttatut. 
Total  in  labor  (ofco  Ufvey 

».-„,:„....,,,,, ■ 

*    ii.     ,  -,        

S.      i^  1' *j   .. 


S42,»7 


30.  DM 
Si:.  131 


IS7,S21 


61,678 


37 


30,213 


4«  S4« 

M.  tU 
23,713 
30.<«0 
61. 026 
22,0S2 


33.141 
12.961 
6,313 
I.2S9 

it.ri 

&,6«0 


5.283 
4,J73 

2,9K 
3.  2S9 
12.4(1 
2,S4« 


40 

2,321 

34 

1,848 

47 

966 

39 

769 

U 

2.906 

38 

1.2S6 

S8 
48 

62 

a 

78 
57 
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PopuWioiioii 

Rate  0)  unam- 

and  adjacan 

.-ibt'  force 

kite  :■  .r.. 

p*cvrT»*m  and 

k». 

Id  mcarva- 

( ifc  V  mc 

-  r>«rr.:>#cv- 

frmptcyme-' 

Temporary 

unrferampiov- 

tK^ 

over) 

mt  p,; 

•ptT*r; 

emplcymant 

rT)*n!(p«rc»nt) 

MuaiuaMaru  ^ 

SM^OMaa  ..^..... 

eiuMou  ■«  Mai  pfxiMlilian »__._ 

"opulaflofl  raportad  bui  not  Ifl  aMm. 

<ai  in  labor  larea  «uf¥»Y      

'■■"land  araa  .. 

lofiiMnto  araa  total  pooulation     .... 

•^jpulatioa  raportaO  Out  not  ifl  itatm. 

lata    n  iabot  tare*  survey... ...^.„.... 

Southejit  araa  ........... 


lit,  t>8fc 
(bC,S7S>.... 
41  .... 
50.838 
25,395 
(36.255).... 
30  025 
t  :3c 


22,572 
47, 317 


16,415 
8,325 


3,m 

16.567 


S,I7( 
2.997 


17 
35 


SE 
36 


4,546 
9.845 


2.814 
1.526 


1.858 
3.(22 


910 
666 


49 
U 


420 
9B6 


C.  RESIDENT  INDIAN  POPUUnOH  LABOR  FORCt,  UNEMPLOYMENT.  AND  UNDtREMPLOYMENT;  SUMMARY  BY  STATE:  MARCH  1973 


Alaska i,. „ 

irizona 

Caiitoin^i    tiKai  population  

^iDuU'ion  ratx)  tad  b\.-  noi  labor  forca  statiK.. 
lotal  w  laMu  tote  iutvaj.. 


Horida. 

Idaho..  !'.lIIIII.I""II"IIIIIII"IIIIIi;i™I 

Iowa .............. . ...... 

Kansas 

oul»ian«.„........ , . 

Michipn ............................... 

Mnnesota 

Mississippi :. 

•«rnt»n>    

s«Oraslu 

"i».)i.ia    '.oti.  :K)pulatror        ... ., 

P(>iAiiJ!>on  itported  Lujt  not  labor  ioies  ttstw.. 

Total  in  ;at)Of  !on;«  u^rvp^         ..... 

Se*  Mbiic-  .... 

tori"  Cj'Olina 

tar^r  Dikma   ...".... '.. 

Oklahoma . . .... 

Oregon 

South  DakoU...: 

Utah .................... 

Wajhinjfoii 

WiaconxtM . 

Wyomiic , 


"Illlllllll/Ji 


61,026 
114.178 
(37,582).... 

30,025 

7,557 

1,745 

1,594 

5,105 

575 

917 

182 

2,252 

11,273 

3,379 

25.922 

2.492 

^*-1P:::: 

4,821 
92,9(3 

4,940 
14,881 

85,228 

2,833 
31,578 

7,391 
17,  708 

7.952 

4.538 


19,878 
38,504 


2,40( 

595 

605 

1,795 

150 

232 

59 

715 

3,359 

1,0H 

7,183 

1.012 


12.461 
13,574 

"\',m' 

219 

160 

591 

32 

31 

20 

274 

1,390 

72 

2,743 

520 


63 
35 


« 
37 
26 
33 
21 
13 
34 
38 
41 
7 

38 
51 


2,906 
7,516 


152 

212 

J31 

:■(, 

10 
113 

673 

xM 
V* 


1,375 

33,063 

1,870 

4,118 

?8,62* 

801 

a,03( 

2,5K 
5,795 
2.436 
1,076 


443 

11,396 
414 

1,766 

6.707 
196 

2.999 
892 

2,236 
850 
516 


12 
34 
22 
43 
23 
24 
37 
35 
38 
35 
48 


339 

6,000 
341 
454 

5,470 
37 

1,593 
435 

1,174 
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Alaska  (indudinf  all  Indians  and  Nstivet) , 

Junaauaraa: 

Anchorage  Agenqr 

Bethel  AeatKy _ „ .„ ^'.'.... 

Fairbanks  Agenqf 

Nome  Agenqr .^ . _, ^ 

Southeast  afMiey ., 

Arizona '. 

Navaio  area  (including  Alamo,  Canoncito  and  Navajo — Near  Mexico  and  Utak  ptrt". 

Estimated  Anzona  part— Navajo  pari  (57  percent) 

Ptioenii  area: 
Colorado  River  Agency,  part  (sea  also  Calltomia): 

Cocopah.. ,. 

Colorado  River  (incUiding  California  part)... .... 

Estimated  Arizona  part  (98  percent) ., _ 

Fort  Mohave  (including  California  part) 

Estimated  Anzona  part  (22  paicant) „ . 

Fort  Yuma  (including  California  patt) ., 

Estimated  Anzona  part  (3  percent).. 1 

Fort  Apache  Agency _ 

Fort  McDowell  (area  office) 

Ho 


61,026 


19.878 


17,940 

5,324 

12,993 

4.672 

9,415 

2,606 

9,777 

3,480 

10,901 

3.796 

114,178 

33,504 

(136.686) 

(<7.317) 

71,077 

24,605 

360 

153 

0.581) 

(542) 

1.549 

531 

(M7) 

(148) 

85 

33 

(856) 

(374) 

26 

12 

7,200 

2,321 

340 

89 

Papago  Aiency: 
GiU  Bentl.. 


GiU 

P'PAfO 

San  Xavler... 

Pima  Agency: 

Ak-Chtn  (Maricopa) 

Gil*  River 

Salt  Rivtr  Agency 

San  Carlos  Agency : 

Truiton  Canyon  AgiiKy: 

Camp  Vatda 

Havssupai ^ 

HOllapai „ ,^...-.. 

Yavapai , .„.J...... 

CsTifornia  total  ppfiulatlon .„. 

Population  reported  but  not  Irf  Status .'. 

Total  in  labor  force  survey 

Phoetiii  area; 

Colorado  River  Agency,  part  (see  also  Arizona): 

Chaoiahuev     

Goterado  River  (including  Arizona  part) 

tttimated  Calitoima  part  (2  percent)... 

Fort  Mohave  (including  Anzona  part)  

Estimated  California  part  (78  percent).. 

Fort  Yuma  (including  Anzona  part) 

Btimated  Cahtomia  part  (97  percent).. 
Nevada  Agency,  part  (see  Nevada):  Woodfortts  Community 

rootnotee  at  end  of  table. 


153 
6,567 

273 

7,703 
732 

266 
8.331 
2.750 
5,097 

342 
363 

870 
94 
(37,582). 
30.025  . 
7,557 


36 

(1,581) 
32 

<22> 

302 
(856) 
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127 


55 

1,982 

115 

3,449 
313 

64 

2,311 

670 

1,147 

127 
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358 

33 


12.461 

3,957 
3,452 
1,706 
1,897 
1,449 
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(16,567) 
8.615 


107 

fo> 

(214) 

1,395 
5 

23 
980 

35 

1.017 

37 

4 

421 
50 

440 

25 

68 

130 
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6S 

74 
74 
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54 

38 

35 

(35) 

35 


70 
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6 

42 

49 

30 
29 

12 

6 
18 
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38 
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8 
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28 
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91 
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28 
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(542) 

11 

(148) 
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1.176 
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S3 
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45 
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. tTifci','  araa    ..h.jcn,  ijencv    ;,a  •    ^M  liiisvs',.pi    fnitriJi'sc'-Vi'"" 
KiC-ija- 

M:ir)«ap(i,sa,M    .-s^'  ,_»>«  »4er)c,,  pa;!  (^e*  Wutoto.../. 

Har  "ifli  1  ncludirij  Su(ai  IslaniO  "-.._ _«.. 

Hariaanvine  *  *"*         *" 

tiaoeiia  ('>a<i'".a*  ;     _ II'"' '  "       *** 

K(wf^«Ai>»  aay      ^niaaad()iitoBaiort't.".lllIlir""""" 

MinnaioU  "  -~~ 

Minneap(>ii'.  atea 

•  ncierjK!  .    n.  .  Una  *,iu<nsjr.  part) _ 

;,.,,,,■».■  V       ^sota  part  (3  p«rc»nt) .'..J.".".".'.'.'." 

G(»/io  ^KJK^    ■  ^«on  Rivar) mint 

iMCf    '.A-f  ----- 

"•-n  »««>■    'v,,s  Fori).. .r... "!"""! 

.Kjij'^tir  M  .  ,esc*j  coMHtattia): 

...<«»'  ..'1.,.  .'■v.rtaa). 

F  1.  .«•    ,,«      1  Red  WiB|) ~ 

'■  ■       3"   Shakapae) '     .     

[ ,-«     .  ,ui  (Granrta  Fatli) 

^'tfteii.ir. „ 

Rw  Una  Afaocy Illllllilllllllll "CI 

Mtuisuppa.      . "■■  " 

Soirthaait araa:  Choctaw  ^iinei,'i»'rt'(iii'iho'io^^iaj:<ioeti'm.''y. 


'e«nqr. 


■ins  araa : 


Ma'^.'aj   '.^#"00-        ,^^. _"  . 

Foi'  ^.eiknap  ^gf'Cy ...... .. '"' 

f .      '  >xk  4ievK»         ri-.I"""!I"~"  " 

s    •^..^  t.-ifv— -  «p»'K-y  (fon|u»Rii*r)I!!"I!I!I~II"Iir"" 

■<.tt  »>.!         .--.....VJUV.V """' 

•  <>')M'^  araa:  Winnabafo  Afaiicy: 

^a^8     __ ...—........„.„. 

Sa"'»»  I.I.II""I"III"*"I"""  ------ 

^   '^^  90%g\ ... . '"*""**""*""""'"'*'"" 

A'ladafh"  af<M  ""       ""         — — — —         — .... — 

H-'ior  »g»fi<-v    pa''    ^M  «an<,a«): 

ijwa      >au-1in|  "jma!  pa'!)' — 

;  vt.matac  Nei  -a'-na  .«tf!  O"  pcixaot) .-—1-^11™!!. 

.JC  hry;   >  JI  CrKljd.lj   Kjr-..<s  pa  !;•         "^1""I"II 

Ut"T\t^t(i  N»6r»^ki  pjtt  (4?  pcrnnt)      ""  „  " 

N»Y»da    total  potxjiatioii  .  ...—„..„ ,"?..." 

■'-HxjIatK.r  (apoflK   rjut  not  1  f  •>tatus.ll"..m"r..r"r.„r"""l" 

'  H»(    n    afof  fo?"^?  sf  v»v  "*'         "••"       ----. 

PfKXKiii  «'«a  

•"waca  Aj»ik;>,  paf^  ;>m  aiio  uaii^oino.  Idaho,  Oregon,  ano  Utah): 
Ba"!e  Wocnta  r   and  city      ---—•.............. 

'"^■'•^^  -..--. -I. II,.,"!!"*"'*""'*"**"* 

nkc  aofl  cif>   llllllllllir*!"*"" '™     '"~ 

in  a-KlcilT      I— """"I"IIIII""II"IIII„"II*" 

D't^siennMe 

Juc>   I'aHey  iifidudinf  Idahc  part)     '-"111111111111111111111111] 

••.ti-naleo  Sevada  pari  i '5  p«fterr. "-"""...     .  *' 

Ouc»«a!e'  .m.IIIIIII*""'   """"""" 

fi(l  )ii  (Paiott;  and  Cofcmy  -l~ll~"ll"mi"""l". 

^  ^''  McDerm'fl  i  fKludinl  ura^r  pari).  — ——----.—. I*""****' 

i-rinated  NtvaJa  part  (8"'  perterlj   'I.IIIIIIIIIIHIII*" ' 

imhuta  (indudiai  Utah  par«,j  ..I..  **** 

tJiimatM  Nrvaoa  part  (M  (mttntX IIIIIIII  

ai  ve(ja ......_ .—..„....       .  .^_  """*"*"' 

j^""''" iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii...iiiiiiiiii nnriiii; 

■"•w  -    

rv'amid  Lakt . . ............. 

«»t>o  >parki """"IIIIIIII"*"******"*"" 

<'iibi  ttiirf  (oopliition  iritj)'  '     '".*.".*.1'.*.*.TI1»,J"™**JI 

'MJulO  folk  I  ;»-Mo»,,  an-J  Odjers  <t»rKIl    ..IIIIIIIII."!""" 
Summit  Lake  i  popjita'mr  only)' 

*aik.,  R,«,     7. — — -— l-I".'.!'-!"*-*-*.".*"." 

*inn«™ucca       . 

's'lngtor  li^wpbaB  »aiidi)aiid"6i6iai".II"I"Iiriiri""IIII 

'ampa 

^•w  ^tijcc I..!II*II***""*        ••"-"——• 

Aj^jqu«r3ii«  araa  *"  ••---------—. 

Jpcantia  Aj«acY         . ... -.....!..... 

a»«scat«!j  Ajerxn       I.IIIIII"""""""""*"*"**"" 

lorihern  Pueoios  Ai 

Namba 

.  —  .......... 

'^ICU'   s .......^..... ...... 

'■:>)oag  j«     —----.-----.-...-.. I. II**" 

ar    laeionao I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

San  Ju»n 

S«>1»  CUra- , 

'aos 

'a^uqu* 

."    1  -  ^  ^ . » i  o  Aiaocy ;  ftuMh~(Na«ita  CMMMii^)!! 
ioulham  Pueblo*  Afaocy: 

Aconta 

Cochiti 1-.!""IIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIII! 

Pootnot«a  at  end  of  t«bl«. 


575 
575 
S17 

(2«0) 
164 
250 
4S2 

iS^ 

102 
2.2S2 

1,123 

185 

540 

404 

11.273 


(1,664) 
50 

607 
ISl 
2.074 
757 
669 

105 

SO 

CO 

$S 

2.S71 

3,IS3 

3,37S 

3,37S 

2S.S22 

6.216 
4!334 

2.  ass 

1.S72 
6.202 
2.SK 
1.317 
2.402 


1, 


157 

m 


.  aDc 
(IS  ■ 


Bata  of  va- 
il'>»rrBtcv-       crrplc»m»'-' 

■nen-  ;>t'Cfr' 


Rat«  of  «r>erTv 
D*o*ro*nt  anc 

ur«jef»mplcr- 

Tifd-'peften'; 


ISO 
ISO 
232 

(82) 
3S 
SS 

131 

■""59"" 
SO 

715 

362 
56 

183 

114 

3,330 


(581) 
17 

136 
61 
811 
220 
122 

44 
36 

26 
23 


32 
32 
31 

12 
16 

"    "26" 

20 
274 

127 
35 

78 
34 

1.3S0 


(261) 
8 

06 

20 

324 


13 

17 

S 

10 

306 


1,014 

444 

1.008 

72 

1.088 

72 

7,183 

2.743 

1,353 

495 

1,249 

363 

1,044 

315 

660 

35 

1.388 

666 

1.04S 

265 

455 

264 

1.012 

520 

21 
21 
13 

f 

20 

12 

T- 

"34" 
34 

38 

35 
63 

43 
30 
41 


(45, 

63 

« 
40 
40 
46 

B 

B 

B 

B 
36 
44 

7 

7 
38 

37 
2S 
34 

SO 
48 
2S 


SS5 

US 
313 


305 

SO 
154 


26 
26 
40 

(6) 
4 
12 
24 
(-) 

....... 

10 
113 

59 
4 

28 

22 

673 


(140) 
4 

10 
4 

176 
26 
16 

10 
8 

4 
7 
294 
114 
433 
433 
684 

82 
129 
128 

a 

lU 

US 

31 

St 

MB 

m 
u 


38 
38 

31 

(.|, 

41 

31 

"si' 

51 
54 

51 
70 
58 
40 

61 


(60) 

B 

70 
54 
62 
52 
50 

B 
B 
B 

B 
71 
55 
47 
47 
48 

43 
30 

46 

SB 
SB 

18 
C5 
78 

M 
75 
75 


^  (g)                 (J)  <J)  if  06) 

(20  (|)                  0)  (B)  (-,  (|> 

(4,68) .™".'..".".'.".".'.*. ~ 

4,821 1137$ 443* S » a' 

><•  B                     4                     •  •  ■ 

iS  5                  2^  «  C  SB 

^  5                   °  «  S  M 

iH  5             9             B  a  • 

««  «                        26  40  4  « 

CSg)  (m)               OOp  (34)  (K)  (56) 

»  23                    16                     B  3  e 

S4  71                    20  28  22  M 

(«7)  («)                     (g,  („)  OO)  CS. 

^  c»)              :p  (1^  oo)  u. 

iH  St            »  «  a  18 

418  us                   47  8  S  8 

*»  133                    IS  15  S  S 

» »■ ii"  *• 1  ^*B 

4S2 'm S"  if 87 — «■ 

n  11 B  5  « 

5  85                      SS  41  22  O 

**  -5                         8  ■  8  ■ 

I.M  «^           ^  n  n  n 

UW  M                   W  Mm  71 

2SS  83                     8  IB  24  a 

in  70             «  S  S  S 

>»  21                     2  •  8  • 

S4  106                    12  11  II  J 

1,404  «'                    ^  U  U8  U 

1.427  t^i.                  4U  78  a  u 

1.S00  S54                  211  a  S  42 

4a  16S              2  8  u  a 
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hecev/ih^r  l§,"}Jri^ 


0.   RESIDENT  INDIAN  POPULATION.  LASOR  FOMCE.   UNEMPl 

rTtbuUtBj 


«•«•     MD  UNDERtJIPtOYMENT    BY   STATE  AND  RESERVATION;   MARCH  1973— ConbmMri 
^:  iauuid  itams  is  rapartod  by  nwoit 


l« 


Liauna . 

SMidu   

Sm  Ftbpa 

Santa  Am 


lam  AfMcy 

Njvalo  «r«: 

Alamo  (PMrtacito)  and  Canoncito  (Narafo  CommaiHIIas):  Na«a)a  Rnarvatioii  (Indodlflt 

Araona  and  Utah  (Mits)'>.      .  ...  . 

Aiaim,  Canoncito,  jnd  tstirnatod  N««  Maiieo  part  o(  Nava|o  Rasamtwn  (44  parcani)  . 

North  Carolina        

Soutkoast  atoa:  Ckarakaa  AaMn _. J." 

ftartkOakou 

Abardaan  araa: 

fort  Bartkotd  Afancy , 

Fort  To«»n  Afoiicy  (D«»il'«  Laka)     

StaadiMf  Rock  Ajancy  (iBciudinj  South  Dakota  part) 

ationlwl  North  Dakota  part  (56  tmtmt) „ 

TurtJa  Mountain  Afancy 

Oklahoma  (rafraaants  fwiMr  raaaivatioti  araat) 

Anadartio  arM: 

Aiiadartio  Afawy  (indudinf  Kjowa.  Comancka  and  ApadM  and  FortStH  Ayadta;  WicMta)".. 

Concko  Aaancy  (Ckayanaa  ind  Aiapaho)>*>..    

Pioaaa  A^aaey  (incliidini  Ka«.  Otoa  and  Misaoun,  Pa«naa,  Ponca.  and  Tankawa)  >■ 

Skawaaa  Afaacy; 


Poti' 

Sac  aad  Foi 

Skawnaa 

Otkar  laduns.  triba  not  spacilM 
Muskofaa  araa: 

Ardmora  Ataocy  (Ckickasaw) 

y  ,_    i^_.. .     -idudina  tMtani 
<-'     .■     .(Craak) 


)"- 


!jn  -     ■       ,-     f  (Ckajokaa) 

Til  t'        Choctaw) 

«aw-i-  ■-^— ,  ^SaoMMtt) 

Oraion    „ I!""Il™II.mm 

Pttoami  araa: 

Navada  Aaancy.  part  (lat  Navada): 

Foft  McOafmia  (indudinf  Na«ada  part) 

Utimatad  Oraflon  part  (13  parcani). 

Portland  araa: 

Umatilla  Ajancy  ■ _ 

Warm  Sprinai  Afaacy: 

Burns- Awla 

Caiihi  ViNafB  • 

Warm  Spnaf^».. ................ ........... 

South  Dakota _ _,^ 

Aberdaoo  araa: 

Ckayonna  Ri<«r  *|ancy.. 

Croo  Ciaak  Afancy 

Fiaadraau  ScAool.  Flandtaau  ltoaarvatiaK_ 

Laiaar  Brola  Afancy 

Pi«a  Ri4|S  Aaancy 

Roaatud  Afaiicy 

Sisaatoa  Aaancy  "• 

Staadina  Rock  Afancy  (Iktiudinf  Nortll  (Mela  part)- 

Estanatad  South  Dakota  part  (44  paicant) 

Yankton  Afancy  


Utak. 


AJbuouaroua  araa 
Uta  Moaatain  A| 


taancy  OMludlnt  Cotorada  part). 

(Jliiaatad  Jtah  aart(n  parcant) 


Navato  araa  (iadudini  Alamo,  Caaancrto.u  and  Navajo    Artwa  and  Now  Mtirica  paiO 

Esbaalad  Utah  part— Mavajo  part(4  paitant) _ 

Pkonnu  araa: 

Ulatak  aad  Ouray  Afancy 

SkaM  Vallay „ _ 

Uaitall  andOaray 

Navada  Afwicy.  part  (laa  N«va4a)- 

GoAuta  (.ncludinf  •laviilj  oart) _ 

Uimatad  Utak  partO*  patcaaO 

Ptrtlaad  araa:  f%n  HaN  AfMcy.  part  (aa  IdWw):  I 

>ik*»n 

Partland  araa: 

Cot  Vila  AjMCy . 
ttTdako 

.-v.  ■•  «  ,  .     <ton  AfMcy: 


NartiMni  Tdako  Afancy.  »art(aaa  Idalw):  KMispal. 


Noaksack  PoMie  Oniaia. 

PujaRup'* 

qJkmrta 


STOww  (MMi  trIMa  a(  Waatva  •• 


•i». 


Lakar  kuta 

(Uyr  aad 

•vat) 


^*r»  al  un»m 
(paicaat)   aapWyaMat  'n«ii:.iM<can<) 


}.«n 

I.S&l 

1.2I« 
(37 

» 

4.  as 

1.7JJ 

307 

7 

i.ttt 

S 

IK 
10 

2.  a* 

SI  7 

429 

soi 

200 

61 

s.4a 

2.077 

996 

<IS(.W> 

(47.  M7) 

(10.867) 

61.142 

20.110 

7,2« 

4,»40 

l.«70 

414 

4.J40 

1.170 

414 

14.  M 

4.111 

I.7W 

2.77S 

950 

337 

I.M5 

401 

246 

(4.M) 

(1,266) 

(451) 

tm 

TOO 

253 

7.3K 

2.050 

190 

K.m 

2*,  620 

6.707 

9.4K 

1,626 

430 

4.Z«» 

1.(76 

1.126 

3.416 

1.610 

1.195 

14t 

21 

6 

601 

135 

36 

1.444 

229 

34 

Mt 

157 

30 

m 

145 

20 

I.4SB 

257 

30 

e.gw 

2,224 

364 

l.»0 

495 

50 

ii.m 

6,305 

607 

3.K0 

1.136 

306 

21.414 

6,662 

1.554 

11.066 

4.451 

623 

3.2M 

1,299 

200 

2. 133 

MM 

196 

«07) 

(91) 

(40) 

U 

12 

5 

»» 

242 

114 

1» 

47 
12 

1 

1.746 

495 

60 

3I.SI» 

0.096 

2.999 

4.335 

1,  194 

311 

1.242 

396 

275 

2e 

93 

« 

702 

141 

30 

11.471 

2.162 

1.  IJO 

'.Mi 

1.  TOO 

404 

2.4M 

475 

201 

<4.«i) 

(1,266) 

(451) 

tm 

557 

190 

I.4S 

523 

442 

7.3M 

2,536 

m 

(!.3») 

(430) 

(i«) 

3M 

122 

47 

;136,IM) 

(47.317) 

<»*.b«7> 

5.49 

1,M3 

913 

4« 

12 

4 

l.4«2 

400 

175 

m 

<M) 

O) 

» 

9 

3 

s 

1  ... 

17. 7M 

S.796 

2.231 

7.m 

925 

301 

131 

42 

27 

m 

172 

119 

u 

26 

16 

I.M5 

170 

155 

751 

lie 

51 

4a 

196 

122 

171 

30 

11 

2M 

70 

30 

t.072 

421 

177 

472 

179 

SO 

161 

272 

223 

xn 

11 

S7 

mt 

7% 

20 

m 

11$ 

51 

m 

M7 

M 

14 

172 

f? 

g? 

7 

9 

33 

B 

40 

K 

47 

42 

30 

a 

49 

UB 

(35) 

(9,»«5) 

35 

4.332 

22 

Ml 

s 

9«t 

6 

4M 

35 

IM 

61 

36 

C») 

(119) 

36 

6* 

45 

2tl 

23 

V,WO 

26 

119 

60 

«» 

74 

70 

B 

7 

27 

« 

15 

79 

19 

3B 

19 

45 

15 

53 

16 

2C0 

10 

45 

11 

2.2« 

27 

295 

23 

909 

14 

TBS 

15 

53 

24 

37 

(44) 

(W) 

B 

2 

«7 

21 

B 

3 

B 

6 

12 

5 

37 

\,sn 

2« 

27? 

1 

63 
7 

20 

32 

39 
22 

s» 

42 

73 

V 

(U5) 

94 

10 

39 

43S 

(»> 

(WO) 

<§) 

2S 

(J.945) 

35 

394 

B 

1 

35 

9 

CB) 

(»p 

B 

S 

B  ... 

31 

l.!74 

32 

lao 

B 

1 

69 

7 

B 

6 

33 

52 

29 

33 

62 

14 

B 

11 

54 

16 

41 

97 

33 

n 

(2 

12 

4« 

21 

29 

29 

44 

36 

93 

9 

31 
17 
37 
52 
51 
U 

so 


40 


so 

70 

S6 

42 

30 
» 
7B 


51 
49 

44 
SO 

9S 

2t 

19 
46 
53 
37 
32 
19 
2S 


(5S) 
B 


B 
B 

13 

57 

49 
95 

17 
42 
63 
44 
58 
(45) 
45 
86 
52 

(61) 

61 
(56) 

56 


B 

37 

'V 

B 
58 

49 
B 

73 

B 
44 
47 
69 

B 
77 
66 
43 
95 

72 
51 
76 
58 


r 
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Population  :- 
and  ad;K*n' 
to  resp'vs 
tior 


16  yr  and 
ovar) 


Unamploy-      empirrymi 
mant 


;*r* 


.percent; 


■'^*rr' 


Port  Gambia     

Por  Madison.... "1-"I"IIIIII1IIIIIIIIII1IIIIII1IIII 

Sh^i«i*fit«         --...-•-........,...  "  -•••.-  •*.  .  .............. 

Sk:'^:-'misr        ...... ... ........  '  *     '     ""**  .---...-— 

SquauMi   lilind -....•..     ..       .  .         ..       ..       . 

Otkar  STOWW.  nooaid  (Chinooti.  (io»iiti'JMMirta«n»^aa^^^ 

SuiattW.  Sooknusk.  and  SlilU(|uamish)„ 

YikimaAgancy ^^  

Wiiconstn  --•••---------•------•-....  --------■•••••»■.,«„,_ 

Mini<aap(^i]  araa:  Grairt  Lakat  AfMcri  part  (saa  abo  MicMtM  and  MniMsota):' 
Bad  Rivar     

Lac  comia  orautas i:":::::::"::"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

UcdunarribMU...    

Mole  Laka  (Sakoafon) , 

onatda..  ^--  -iirri"""""""!":":"!:"'."":"""""":::"::;': 

Potawatooii. ......... .. 

Rad  Clifl        

SLCroiji*  ..  

Stockbridfa— Mimaaa. 


Wyomini 

Biflinp  area 


Winoabafo  OneMlat  MinnasoUJMirt)!".! 
tstim«ted  Wijcansia  part  (9/ paicaat). 


R.yt!  .Aganey... 


324 
182 
24 
319 
304 

6,3S- 
^,952 

541 

807 

979 

133 

2.180 

228 

424 

444 

602 

(1.664) 

1,614 

4,538 

4,538 


128 

83 

5 

95 
102 


47 
19 
1 
40 
48 


37 
23 
B 
42 
47 


21 
U 


6 
22 


S3 
37 
B 


1,950 

585 

2.436 

850 

194 

46 

18S 

75 

340 

126 

47 

18 

592 

91 

65 

28 

149 

76 

142 

57 

158 

80 

(581) 

(261) 

564 

253 

1,076 

516 

1.076 

516 

30 
35 

24 
40 
37 
B 
15 
43 
51 
40 
51 

(«) 
45 
48 


590 


47 
27 
13 

6 
138 

1 
45 

9 
22 
(.40) 

B5 
85 


CO 
53 

a 

54 
41 
B 
38 
45 
81 
46 
65 
(|) 

St 
56 


'  Whara  afancy  and  resarvation  are  identical,  only  afancy  is  listed. 

'Norton  Agency  (Kansas)  1  677  Indians  reported  w  ttie  araa  ot  Kansas  City.  Lawrence  Topaka 
and  Wictiitj  are  not  included  in  this  report  .      >—     . 

•  W«tern  Washington  Afency  (Washington)  1,191  Indians  reported  for  STOWW:  Chinook— 237 
•^^^L^i;  .{'"WMO*"  Cl.Mam  196  Manetta-Nooksacfc  -9i.  Sauk-Suiattia-149,  Snohomish 
^303.  and  StiHaquamish    -80  are  not  indudad. 

•  March  1971  data. 
•March  1970  data. 

•  March  1969  data. 
'  Marck  1968  data. 

•  March  1967  data. 

•  1962  data. 

'•  March  1972  daU. 


'<»  1972  data  used  because  1973  report  showed  increases  over  50  percent 
"  Agency  (or  Araa)  did  not  submif  individual  reservation  reports 
"  Bay  Mills  includes  783  Indians  i-  a  -adiu'  o<  5"  milev 
"  Figures  ire  from  the  California    j-'gemer- 


who  were  paid.  Counties  with  trust  no; 
by  agency  as  foHows: 

Cantial  California  Afancy:   Amador     b^-.e 
Inyo,  Kern    Kings    lake    lassen    Ma.ie  j    Va 
Sierra.  Sck-^?    Tp-sf--    ^    ^^^    '^.^i.  ^n^ 
ftoopa  Ager'  ■     :  »■    Sor>e    ".-itioi*     ..nasia 
Imperial.  Kirtisidc,  >«n  bemaroino   :>»n  Oiegt 

Key:  Leadars  mean  0  (zero)   B  means  Dase 
means  labor  force 


'    4pnl  25,  1973)  listed  by  county  for  onfy  t 
nOf   ■>■(  ;     isdiction  of  the  Sacrtmento  Area  are' 


.)CSa      MArrJO,.:;' 

'etc     f>s"-   '  :-■ 

i-:i  faa'tiara 
\u-    -T.al    toi 


Colusa,  El   Dorado,    Fresno.   Gtarui. 

►;nc  Mo4oc  Mono,  Ptacar,  Plumas, 
:-  -p^  n-ea  r.etd  Clfice  Riverside, 
ri'!/.     jOutr».ri  C^iternis  Agwicy: 


parceotages  to  be  meamngrul.  l/f 


WATER  RESOURCES  COUNCIL  DI- 
RECTOR WARREN  FAIRCHILD 
ADDRESSES  CALIFX^RNIA  WATER 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  HRUSKL,-\  Mr  Pret-ldfnt,  Wam-n 
D.  Pairchild.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Water 
Resources  Cour.ril.  addre.s.sfd  the  fall 
convention  of  the  Calilorma  Water 
Agencies  Association  to  speak  on  Pri- 
ority Activltle.<!  of  the  Water  Re'^fPircf-^ 
Council,"  Thi,":  orrurrPii  !n  .Vnahrirr: 
Calif.,  on  November  29,  1973 

Water  has  a.w^y,<~  tx'f'n  a  Mtal  f<icU..)r 
In  the  hi.stor\'  and  uroKre.ss  of  m:ir.  .Not 
too  man.v  •■.'•a.r^  at;o  it  fx-cupicd  a  re- 
newed prminier.'  place  m  nauonal  con- 
cern, b»MH:..se  of  a  realization  of  thf  Im- 
pact of  an  inrrt'a,';;nf  ;>np:,;iat:on  and 
enlarged  demand  fir  »;.t-rr  In  fart  for 
a  term  of  y>'a:  ,  there  ua.-.  a  -^^ater  b.vn- 
drome,  diijilaj  u-  th'i.-M  >.vndrome,';  the 
Nation  fia.^  » xiHru  tk  rd  periodically 
Such  a,-  It.'-  current  cr;sf;  the  environ- 
mental :>;.-  :  ^  few  y^ars  a*'o,  hnnirer 
In  America  before  thaf  edii^^ation  aft<  r 
Sputnik,  and  sr  nn 

In  the  ca:  e  ;  f  water,  the  rene-^ed  em- 
phasis ■w&s  tmniv  and  beneflci,»]  Wide 
inquiry  an.:  .>a•.^erlIiK  '^f  fac-.-.  a.-id  in- 
formation -A-rf  piir^';ed  X'anou.-^  <;tudv 
and  plannit.w  efTorU'^  were  created  and 
set  in  motloi:  I^^w^al  state  and  r^'donal 
organization  Int^-n.^med  both  m.side  and 
outside  of  government  spheres  The  As- 
sociation of  California  Water  AKencie.s 
la  one  example  of  numerou.s  such 
entities. 

"Dip  T' p  Wn'er  He:^<i';'-i~e-  C  '■.rs'.]  '..c 
a:i-th'T  exampc  It  has  for  it.";  n..Ki;or: 
as  a  Federal  Hsency  the  mainter.ance  of 
a  contliiUUiK  study  of  water  supplies  nec- 
essary to  meet  requirements  in  e:ich 
aa'er  resource  region  in  the  countr>';  of 


■  f  r   Dasir. 

r  regie 

^  the  adr'Quac:y  of 

statu  tor:,-  meaiks 


ilie    relation   of    reKiona! 

plans  or  programs  to  the  larger  region. 

of  the  Nation     and  o 

the  adm:ni'>trativt  a.n 

fur  courdmatiOD  of  the  water  and  related 

land  rei-ource  proeraroi  on  the  Federal 

level.  It  al.so  revnews  plains  of  River  Ba.sin 

Commis-sions  It  transmits  Its  recommen- 

datiorLS  to  the  President   for  his  review 

and  tran.smuta!  to  Consrrt\"^s 

A'-  in  all  fields  of  major  cndtavor 
Water  finds  itself  in  a  d.mamic  fa,-t  raov- 
.n^  :>cene  of  development  and  charLge 
Much  of  what  was  solid  dcK-trlne  for  a 
ionK    time    often    no    longer    -relates    to 


<;Hy  .-.   world    '   Hencr 


Lhe  n'*res.sity  of 


constant  -tudy  and  review  Hence,  the 
necfs.'.ity  frequently  to  analyze  existing 
prorrams  and  plans  with  a  view  of  .^J- 
:  .;,-:line  priorities 

.So  it  i.s  with  tSie  ;.r;nciple8  and  stiuid- 
a:  is  publi,->hed  m  .Sep-emoer  of  this  year 

They  provide  ainonK  other  point;?  the 
nt  w  computation  of  discount  or  intere.^t 
rate  used  in  some  water  proerams  This 
was  considerr^d  necessary  because  of  the 
obsolescence  of  the  previously  employed 
rate  Needles.^  to  say  the  increase  and 
change  encounu-red  r-esL^Jtance  and 
opposition 

But  Mr-  F-a^rchiid  poinu-,  out  that  m- 
lere.st  ur  disco-unt  is  but  one  factor  of 
cost  Counterbalancing  it  are  benefit  fac- 
tor-- which  have  come  to  t>e  obsolete  and 
to  require  revision  One  such  benefit 
factor    IS    to    be    found    m    approval    of 

new    normalized    agricultural    prices  " 
M:    Fairf-hild  on  tl;:s  point  <t.at«>d  during 

B*««d  on  the  pr1c«  of  a^culturul  c<.)iii- 
xrf.T<i;tie«  i.n  the  market  pl»oe  (md  with  cer- 
tain oon«tj-mlat  ■  tha  current  normaJtasd 
pr1o«e  to  be  used  m  erkluaUn^  pro>ect«.  will 
5a    iver   3C   peroer.t   Mgher   th»n   those   pre- 


viously approTed  Actually,  the  net  effect  of 
these  price*  tor  agricultural  pro>©cte  ahould 
approximately  offset  the  htg-her  dlacount 
rate 

This  IB  one  impres-sive  example  of  the 
necessity  to  make  evaiuauon  prcx^edurt 
m  water  development  relevant  to-  todaVs 
pnontles  and  values 

Mr  Falrch^d  in  hi.-  remarfc.":  dis>  -osse.- 
-jther  \ital,  far-reachliig  subjects  and 
policies  Mr,  President  In  order  to  share 
the.m  wltii  all  w-ho  are  interested  in  tins 
suDject,  I  a&k  unanimous  consei-it  th^i: 
the  text  of  Director  Pairchild  s  ,'peec:h 
be  printed  m  the  Record  following  my- 
remarfcs 

There  being  no  ob:ecUM-,.  tlie  sp^e'e^ih 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RLEroRn 
as  follows: 

PaioUTT    ArmrriEs   or  thi    V,  trrn 

RKsoriCES  CorNciL 

Remarks   r-y   Warre:;   D    Palrch.ld    Dl.-ector 

Water   Resourcess   Co'„.nc;;     berorf    the   Pal. 

CVj!-,venUrn  .:.'  .\&.^oclatkjn  or  Cantomia 
Vaster    .Agencies      Aiial:eirr      C-alir       .Novem- 

E>er  as,  19T3i 

When  :  acrepieii  t.he  .>ipp.:'lr. :me-  !  as  D;--..*-- 
tor  of  -.l.e  Water  Re!v:.urces  i.  o;;-.  i.  I  1  .ic.kf'i 
forward  i*j  &  very  eiojtlng,  cr.a,lle.".s:;:.^  and 
demaudlng  period  in  my  proJe^^.  :.».  •a..-f^- 
It  Is  my  contention  that  tie  -ex:  se.  er.v- 
vears  will  be  ac  eir.-eraely  .-r: : :  a:  perioc 
for  ruitura]  resources  progranis  a.-  t;.e  Pedera. 
Government  k':enipu^  v  resir-irture  pn>- 
iJTWnaaiKl  Ins:::;.;;,.;.  .-e...-ce.'  p.-: o.T.sei.  and 
evolve  n»tl.-i:;al  As;er  ;.vjl:,:;es  that  reflect 
the   Changl:;^.-    v&.;;f.<      .•      ;..s    j^.pa;    .Na;i,  n 

Ri»> .iir-e?    C  i::;:   ::    i;    »    very 
:r;r.ir    :,>~.L«    ;><■,-;.<;     bei..se    ,,.' 
-->lp    !r.    wa-er    pc.llrv     Section 
'    '.  y^    Water    Res.  urces    Plan- 
ning   A^-     <;;sie5     :h»t     tlie    Council    s.*-;&: 
,   make    rt>  M:r.r::<".,1at!ons    to   the    }Ye&;- 
fl";;;    wi'^,    r-';;:>«--    ■,,    Fv-ieral    policies    and 

1    '■»»:;  t  ■•     *c.  .t.T'Sf   :«'.    ?;>•:;;?,    &_•;;   ai;:v;;;c.i; 


Th  e    Wa : p 
K^v     agf*::;y 
•t5    ass  Ik-red 
:  -2    bi     ;.'    •; 
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thAt  the  Coun«n  baa  under  «cttT«  ooQ«kl«ra- 
tton  And/or  Implementation  at  this  time. 
Tbeae  tasues  are:  (1)  Principles  and  StAnd- 
arda:  and  (3)  cost  abarln^. 

I  will  not  retrace  the  blator;  In  the  erolu- 
tlon  ot  Che  Principles  and  Standarda  as 
publlahed  In  the  Federal  fUffUter  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1973.  All  of  you  are  very  much  aware 
ot  Ibis  blatory:  and  ic  would  be  redundant 
for  me  to  make  such  a  recap  I  will  dlacuas 
tn3t«ftd  the  activities  aseoclated  with  Im- 
plementation. 

It  would  be  nat\ie  for  me  to  state  that 
the  approved  Principles  and  Standards  have 
not  been  controversial.  Pending  court  ac- 
tion, congressional  legislation,  and  dlscus- 
atons  with  developmental  and  conaervatton 
groups  quickly  dispell  such  naivete.  How- 
ever, before  we  as  water  professionals  J\imp 
to  conclusions.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards as  they  relate  to  today's  situation. 

I  will  not  review  the  problems  presently 
associated  with  traditional  water  project* 
However,  most  of  such  problems  are  related 
to  the  level  of  public  support  wblch.  In 
turn,  reflecu  priorities  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  credibility  Some  of  this  lack 
of  credibility  may  be  related  to  planning 
procedures  we  have  used  in  the  f>aapt.  The 
dlacount  or  Interest  rate,  aa  w«U  as  com- 
modity prices,  and  allocation  procedures  used 
heretofore  allegedly  do  not  relate  to  today's 
world  Aa  a  consequence,  many  professionals 
In  the  water  field,  in  academla  and  else- 
where qiiestlon  such  proceduree.  If  we  believe 
that  it  la  In  the  Interest  of  the  Pederml  Oov- 
orronent  to  undertake  a  fjro^rram  on  other 
than  economic  consideration,  then  we  need 
to  recognize  such  goals  or  objectives  and 
Identify  subsldiee  required  We  shoxild  not 
us©  evaluation  procedures  as  a  gimmick  to 
Justify  such  action 

The  discount  rate  In  the  Principles  and 
SUndards  Is  based  upon  the  cost  of  all  Fed- 
eral borrowing  It  seemed  logical  to  the 
Council  of  Members  to  discount  future  bene- 
fits baaed  on  the  cost  of  Federal  borrowing 
It  Is  not  baaed  on  economic  theory  ot  aodal 
time  preference  or  opportunity  co«  but 
rather  on  the  coat  of  money  that  cttiaena 
»re  willing  to  loan  to  our  Government  for 
Federal  operation  Such  a  dlacount  rate 
•eecns  defensible  to  me 

However,  if  planning  procedure*  are  to  be 
fully  creditable,  not  only  should  cost  fact- 
ors be  relevant,  but  also  benefit  factors  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  Council  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  October  9.  1973.  approved 
new  normalized  agricultural  prices  follow- 
ing recomjuendatlons  of  the  Bconomlc  Re- 
sear-h  Serrice,  VS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Baaed  on  the  price  of  agricultural  com- 
modltlea  in  the  market  place  (and  with  cer- 
tain constraint),  the  current  normalised 
prices  to  be  used  In  evaluating  projects,  will 
be  over  30  percent  higher  than  thoee  previ- 
ously approved  Actually,  the  net  effect  of 
these  prices  for  agricultural  project*  should 
approximately  offset  the  higher  dlacount 
rat*  With  the  constraint  applied.  I  antici- 
pate that  these  pr'.cea  will  show  another  In- 
crease next  vear 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention  to  streea  the 
thruat  or  WRC  and  participating  agenclee  in 
making  the  evoluatlon  procedure  relevant  to 
today's  priorities  and  values  I  feel  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Standards  can  do  this — a  major 
factor  being  the  requirement  of  alternative 
planning  to  emphaalxe  KKD  and  XQ.  An- 
other positive  factor  U  that  the  Principles 
and  Standarda,  recently  approved  by  the 
President  give  the  water  agencies  positive 
guidance  and  ahould  serre  to  overcome  much 
or  the  hlattia  and  ladeclalon  recently  asso- 
ciated with  evaluation  and  formulation  pro- 
cedures. 

Two  Immediate  problem*  have  surfaced 
on  implemenution   Theee  are  (1)  the  selec- 


tivity (grandfather  clauae)  of  authorized  but 
unfunded  project*:  and  (3)  lnre«ttgatlona 
currently  underway  or  In  the  pipeline 

It  U  my  poaltlon  that  the  Principles  and 
Standarda  authorize  fiexlblllty  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  administering  the  selecUvlty 
clause  on  authorized  but  unfunded  projects. 
True,  the  admmtstratlon  of  ihia  lasue  is  go- 
ing to  be  extren»ely  dUBcult  and  controver- 
sial. It  la  our  plan  to  outline  alternative  defi- 
nitions of  various  stages  of  authonxed  but 
unfunded  projects  for  consideration  at  the 
next  COM  meeting,  which  In  effect  would 
define  the  time  that  authorized  projects  be- 
came funded  Such  definitions  would  exempt 
certain  project*  that  have  reached  the 
funded  stage  from  the  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards. Exemption  beyond  this  would  be  up 
to  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  with  op- 
portunity for  Input  from  WRC  and  other 
Federal  organizations 

The  pipeline  Investigations  are  something 
else.  A  hard  interpretation  would  require 
strict  adherence  to  the  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards for  all  reports  not  yet  for»arded  to  Con- 
grea*  Such  an  Interpretation  would  be  a 
very  expensive  decision.  It  would  require  re- 
formulation of  all  Investigations  now  under- 
way, which  would  conaume  moat  of  the 
available  Federal  planning  reaouroes  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  Similarly  there 
are  many  investigations  under  active  con- 
sideration today  that  may  have  serious  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  problems  when 
con*ldered  under  the  new  Prlnclplee  and 
Standards. 

This.  then,  poses  a  very  sensitive  situa- 
tion requiring  sotind  judgment  for  its  re- 
solution. Obviously,  th*  status  of  the  In- 
vesOgatlon  must  be  considered — but  it  can- 
not be  overriding.  If  an  Investigation  doM 
have  serious  economic  or  environmental 
problems,  regardleas  of  status,  vigoroxos  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  the  Principles  and  Standards 
must  be  the  general  rule.  The  Principles 
and  Standards  with  alternative  plans  to  em- 
phaatze  environmental  quality,  afford  water 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  step  back,  take 
off  the  "so  caUed"  black  hat  and  come  for- 
warded with  reformulated  plans  for  the  con- 
sideration of  decision-makers. 

Another  important  aspect  of  water  reeour- 
oe*  development  that  U  expected  to  be  modi- 
fled  In  the  future  Is  cost  sharing  The  Presi- 
dent expreaeed  hi*  concern  on  this  matter 
In  his  letter  to  the  Water  Resources  CouncU, 
when  he  approved  the  Prlnctples  and  Stand- 
ards, aa  follows 

■'I  understand  that  analysis  of  wsts  to 
assume  more  equitable  cost  sharing  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  water  resources  projecu  Is 
underway  I  ask  that  you  complete  this  work 
promptly  so  that  draft  legislation  can  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  time  for  en- 
actment this  year  " 

It  Is  anUclpated  that  legislation  that  will 
deal  with  »t  least  s  part  of  the  coet-sharlng 
problem  will  be  introduced  ir.  the  Congreea 
early  in  the  next  sessli^;;  The  reeponslbiiUv 
for  determining  the  method  of  financing 
water  project*  rests  with  the  VS.  Congnm 
As  a  background  to  my  discussion  on  cost 
sharing.  I  would  lUte  to  review  with  you  the 
situation  relative  to  authorized  but  uncon- 
rtructed  water  projects.  PreoenUy  there  la 
about  MO  billion  eatlmated  constriction 
oci»ts  aaaodated  with  such  projects  Having 
been  recently  sasoclated  with  the  U.B 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  aa  an  Assistant  Com- 
mlsBloner,  I  would  u*s  the  situation  of  the 
Btireau  to  indicate  the  present  dUemma  of 
financing  the  construction  of  projects 

The  Bureau  preeently  has  a  MJ  blUton 
backlog.  The  Lncreaaed  cost  of  constnjctlon 
because  ot  inflation  has  been  running  about 
7%  annually  for  the  la*t  5  years  This  means 
that  approximately  M50  mflUon  of  Federal 
appropriation  is  required  each  year  for  the 
Bureau  to  meet  the  inflation  factor;  whereas 


the  construction  appropriation  to  Reclama- 
tion has  run  about  tSOO  million  annually 
This  means  that  the  Bureau  has  a  larger 
dollar  backlog  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
at  the  beginning,  even  if  desirable  new  proj- 
ects  are  not  authorized 

Logically,  there  are  three  optlcms  or  com- 
bination of  options  that  are  available  to  re- 
solve this  problem  Theee  options  are:  (1) 
Increaae  subatanUally  the  Federal  appro- 
priation: (2!  cut  projects  out  of  the  back- 
log; and  (3)  develop  new  methods  of  financ- 
ing. The  need  to  explore  all  three  options; 
however  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
option  (3)  which  relates  directly  to  ooet 
aharing. 

InltlaUy.  it  should  be  understood  that  I 
am  discussing  coat  sharing — not  non-Fed- 
eral financing — there  is  a  difference.  There 
are  national  Interest*  and  Federal  benefits 
that  justify  a  strong  Federal  role  Cost  ihar- 
Ing  Is  baaed  on  the  concept  of  sharing  of 
ooet*  by  all  levels  of  government.  Federal, 
State  and  local  based  on  benefits  received. 
IdentifioaUon  of  benefiu  is  part  of  the  de- 
termination in  the  economic  justification  of 
projects.  If  you  questions  the  benefit* — you 
are  m  eaaence  questioning  the  justification 
of  project*. 

It  Is  my  position  that  economically  justi- 
fied water  projects  are  sound  Investments. 
based  on  real  benefits  If  this  Is  the  case. 
then  we  need  to  evolve  a  method  of  financ- 
ing so  aa  we  can  accrue  these  benefits  I  have 
worked  aa  a  water  professional  at  the  local, 
state  and  Federal  level.  I  am  convinced  that 
beneflta  from  these  projects  accrue  at  all  of 
these  levels.  The  questions  come  down  as  to 
how  these  levels  can  and  should  share  their 
costs  In  order  that  the  construction  of  de- 
sirable projects  can  proceed  In  a  rational  and 
timely  manner  which  Is  not  the  case  today 
My  conversations  with  many  local  and  state 
offlcials  leiul  me  to  believe  that  they  stand 
ready  to  Inveat  their  funds  In  such  proj- 
e>-'ta — If  the  F»de.-al  Government  articulate* 
a  sound  water  policy  on  cost  sharing  Theee 
same  people  recognize  the  present  program 
characterised  by  an  Indeterminate  waiting 
period  Is  not  sound  In  that  It  does  not  allow 
for  a  reasonable  if  any,  assurance  that  a 
project  will  ever  be  constructed — at  least  In 
their  life  time 

A  pragmatic  level  of  cost  aharing  acoom- 
pllahes  two  things  (1)  eliminates  "free 
loaders"  who  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  any 
of  the  benents  they  will  receive:  and  '2 1 
■.n.reaae  funding  for  oonatxuctlon  The  water 
agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch  are  fa<MnK 
a  real  challenge  in  developing  a  legislative 
package  on  ccwt  sharing  for  consideration  of 
the  VS  Congrees  In  order  to  be  acceptable. 
It  must  reixignlze  an  appropriate  level  of 
sharing  ot  costs;  and  It  must  be  at  a  level 
that  encourages,  not  dlst-ourages  non-fed- 
eral cooperation  I  see  coet -aharing  a."!  the 
real  key  m  moving  this  Nation's  water  pro- 
|j;rams 

In  the  short  time  I  have  had  available 
with  you  today.  I  have  limited  my  remarks 
t-o  the  recently  publlahed  WRC  Principles 
and  standards  and  cost  sharing.  I  have  done 
so  h^  auae  theee  are  two  Important  activities 
on  lihifh  the  Council  Is  now  placing  con- 
siderable emphasis  This  is  not  to  down- 
grade other  water  policy  areas  that  the 
Council  has  under  consideration  or  must 
address  in  the  near  future  These  relate  to 
such  Items  as  (1)  Institutional  arrange- 
ments, (2)  methodology,  (3)  priorities.  (41 
food  and  fiber;  (S)  water  for  energy;  and 
(8)  coordinated  comprehensive  water  and 
related  land  planning  Again,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  meet  with  you  today,  I  trust 
this  short  presentation  will  give  you  some 
Insight  into  the  programs  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  in  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  water  policy.  It  1*  a  very  interesting  area 
of  activity;  but.  needless  to  aay.  it  also  has 
Its  controversial  aspects. 
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RICE  DIPLOMACY 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  In  the 
past  year  we  have  realized  for  the  first 
time  U-iat  the  American  fanner  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  American  economy. 
Having  been  bles-sed  for  years  with  agri- 
cultural overproduction,  we  have  seen 
during  1973  that  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  of  enormou.'!  significance  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  other 
natlon.s  are  willing  to  compete  with 
American  purchasers  for  our  farm  out- 
put. 

As  we  have  learned  thLs  !es.son  the  hard 
way,  public  understanding  for  our  agri- 
cultural programs  has  increased.  Toda>', 
more  Americans  than  ever  before  can  ap- 
preciate why  It  Ls  wl.se  policy  for  our 
Government  to  maintain  stable  agricul- 
tural productions  leveLs 

Rfrently.  another  ver>'  beneficial  as- 
pect of  our  farm  program  has  come  to 
my  attention  Under  Public  Law  480,  the 
Government  has  long  purchased  surplus 
agrlculturfil  products.  Including  rice 
grown  In  my  own  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
shipped  the.se  products  abroad  as  part  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  Public  Law  480 
has  been  severely  criticized.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  program  is  badly  in  need  of  re- 
form and  streamlining  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
President,  we  should  not  be  too  quick  to 
forget  the  vital  role  played  by  our  agri- 
cultural products  shipped  abroad  under 
Public  Law  480 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  August 
1973  Issue  of  the  Rice  Journal  empha- 
sizes the  role  of  'rice  diplomacy,  '  For 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  this  editorial  Into  the 

RiCORD. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  the  August 
1973  Issue  of  the  Rice  Journal  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcobd  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Tkx  EnrroB  s  Paci 

So  the  worldwide  shortage  has  pushed 
rice  prices  to  historic  levels.  Farmers  all 
around  the  Rice  Belt  are  happy  and  pros- 
perous. When  the  sun  shines  It  Is  a  good 
time  to  patch  the  roof,  so  we  might  think 
about  where  our  Amerclan  rice  has  gone. 
what  It  is  doing,  and  how  the  current  situ- 
ation contrasts  with  other  times 

In  CambodU  the  C  S  Air  Force  baa  been 
air-dropping  100  pound  sacks  of  American 
rice  to  people  cut  off  by  Communist  ad- 
vances In  South  Vietnam  our  rice  is  being 
used  to  fulfill  our  political  commitment  for 
economic  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time 
buttress  the  government  In  power 

The  Philippine  President  on  the  eve  of  his 
election  sends  out  the  word:  "Let  the  mar- 
kets be  noxled  with  rice  '  His  Ooveriunent 
Is  returned  to  power  The  fact  that  there 
were  any  stocks  at  sU  on  hand  for  the 
populace  was  due  in  part  to  imports  of 
150,000  tons  of  American  rice  under  both 
PL-4ao  and  commercial  terms. 

In  Indonesia,  the  produce  of  American  rice 
farmers  helped  to  ease  the  shortage,  feed  the 
hungry,  and  maintain  political  stablUtv.  Our 
supplies  to  Korea  helped  flU  the  'rice  gap" 
and  ease  the  domestic  political  problems  of 
one  of  our  important  allies. 

In  the  Middle  Blast,  the  availability  of 
American  rice  on  commercial  terms  has  be- 
come metihed  with  the  supply  of  oil  from 
the    Arabian    Peninaula.   If   foreign   oil   pro- 


duction   is   important   to    national   security, 
so  la  our  domestic  rice  production 

Couple  this  with  the  recent  official  an- 
nouncement that  no  further  PL-4»0  sales 
win  be  approved  until  January  of  1974  ex- 
cept for  national  security  purposes,  and  the 
point  1.1  agalr.  well  illustrated.  At  the  same 
time,  restrictions  are  being  threatened  for 
commerrlai  exporta  It  seems  that  when 
worldwide  supplies  do  not  meet  Interna- 
tional politick  demands,  the  Government  is 
quick  to  throw  the  nee  farmer  into  uniform 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  situation  in  an- 
other way  Imagine  that  we  are  back  In 
1968  Warehouses  are  bulging;  there  Is  a 
glut  on  the  market.  The  nee  farmer  Is  not 
everybody's  friend,  but  has  become  a  polit- 
ical llabUlty  A  lot  of  talk  Is  heard  about 
agriculture  budgets,  and  how  the  rice  farm- 
er's allotment  is  costing  the  taxpayer  man 
than  any  other  program  Complamts  are 
heard  from  the  Budgeteers  that  the  pro- 
duce of  our  farmers  must  be  bought  by  the 
poverrunent  and  then  almost  given  away 
abroad. 

Yet  American  rice  in  1&68  was  serving  the 
exact  same  purpose  as  In  1973 — alleviating 
world  hunger  and  assisting  friendly  gov- 
ernmentfi  The  big  difference  is  that  world 
supplies  are  tight.  This  means  that  what  the 
XSB.  Department  ot  Agriculture  and  t^e  VS 
.-ice  farmer  were  taking  the  blanae  for  only  a 
few  years  ago  now  turns  out  to  be  a  Godsend 
to  the  U.S.  DepsLTtment  of  State  and  to 
thoee  In  Washington  concerned  with  na- 
tional security. 

Our  rice  farmers  are  supplying  an  Inter- 
nationa! demand  In  bad  times  as  well  as 
good,  and  their  labor  goes  to  fulflil  our  In- 
ternational political  purposes  There  is  some- 
thing wrong,  when  times  are  bed.  with  hav- 
ing the  cost  of  the  program  borne  by  the 
U8DA  alone  At  least  part  of  the  coet  should 
be  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  to 
agencies  concerned  ■with  humanitarian  and 
national  security  programs 

American  rloe  production  Is  an  expensive 
proposition  But  those  who  protest  the  cost 
of  programs  designed  u.i  help  move  rice 
abroao  through  goverr;ment  sponsorship 
should  weigh  that  expense  against  the  cost 
cf   bombs,   bullets    and    American    lives. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUES  IN- 
VOLVED IN  CONCEPT  OF  A  FED- 
ERAL NO-PAULT  AUTOMOBILE  IN- 
SURANCE PLAN 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  during 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  "no-fault"  automobile  insur- 
ance bills,  testimony  was  received  from 
Dr.  Mitchell  Wendell,  a  constitutional 
law  authority,  on  various  constltutlontil 
aspects  which  arise  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Wenddl  holds  a  law  degree  from 
Columbia  University— 1945 — and  a  Ph.  D 
in  public  law  and  government  from  that 
same  school— 1949.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  and  District  of  Columbia 
Bars.  His  experience  and  activity  in  law 
has  been  wide  and  varied,  including  6 
years  as  counsel  to  the  Council  of  State 
Governments. 

His  testimony  covers  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions on  the  constitutions^  Impact  of 
S.  354,  the  bUl  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  They  include: 

1.  Doee  the  Congrtes  have  the  oonatltu- 
tlonal  power  to  authorise  states  to  enact  no- 
fault  law*? 

3  Can  or  must  a  state  administer  a  federal 
no-fault  law  different  from  or  in  preference 
to  the  state  law? 

3.  What  Is  the  effect  of  the  provlalona  of 
8.  364  mandating  panicular  kinds  of  state 


administrative  structure*  and  relationship*: 

for  example,  Section  lOS' 

4.  What  would  be  the  likely  result  of  enact- 
ment of  S  354? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  scholarly,  well- 
documented  presentation  which  Dr. 
Wendell  made.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  its  text  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordereu 
'  See  exhibit  1.  > 

Ui  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  consideration.'-  besides  constitu- 
tional which  arise  as  to  S.  354.  One  of 
them  is  the  broad  policy  question  of 
whether  the  deliberately  enacted  na- 
tional policy — as  directed  in  the  Mc- 
Carran  Ferguson  Act — by  the  Congress 
in  1945.  .should  be  abrogated  in  the  fash- 
ion attempted  in  S  354.  Or  whether  it 
should  be  modified  or  altered  m  such 
or  .similar  fashion,  or  at  all. 

No  hearings  were  held  an  the  broad 
issue  presented  in  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  hearings,  in  sufficient  degree 
to  enable  us  to  get  a  perspective  of  the 
massive  impact  which  eventual  Federal 
preemption  would  have  on  the  millions 
of  insurance  pohcyholders  of  every  line 
of  insurance  We  can  well  conclude  that 
the  Impact  would  be  great. 

As  to  automobile  insurance  alone, 
there  is  in  the  context  of  various  bills 
pending,  a  great  deal  of  controversy 

Wasliington  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner testified  before  the  Judiciarj-  Com- 
mltee  that  there  are  about  200  plans  of 
no-fault  insurance  that  have  been  de- 
signed, compiled,  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
has  proposed  one  of  Its  own  plans — ol  its 
own  contrivance  to  establish  Federal  na- 
tionwide no-fault  automobDe  Insurance. 
Many  students  In  this  field.  Including 
Washington  and  Oregon  State  Insurance 
Commissioner  Karl  Herrmann,  oppose 
such  a  plan,  pretty  much  on  the  basis 
that  If  no-fault  Insurance  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,  it  should  arrive  In 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  in  such 
terms  and  plan  as  each  State  prescribes 
for  itself. 

Manj'  persons,  viewing  the  great  va- 
riety of  pians,  and  the  varying  differences 
of  Judgment  sind  treatment  accorded 
them  by  the  public  and  legislatures  of 
the  States,  consider  It  presumptuous, 
officious,  and  imwise  for  the  S^iate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  sweep  aside  all  such 
decisions,  emd  to  say  In  paternal  fash- 
Ion;  "None  of  your  plans  are  sauslac- 
tory.  We  offer  a  plan  which  Is  the  latest 
product  of  our  committee.  You  take  it. 
If  you  do  not  adopt  and  comply  with  this 
committee's  plan,  then  we  will  force  It 
on  you  by  congressional  act,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not." 

Apart  from  the  wlsdotn.  workability, 
and  deeirabillty  of  no-fault,  as  a  concept, 
therefore,  some  policy  questions  arise. 
Among  them  are  coiistltutkxial  Lssues. 
which  are  compelling  and  which  must  be 
fully  met.  To  this  point  they  have  not 
been  treated  suffldently,  Dr.  Mitchell 
Wendell's  paper  on  thla  subject  will  be 
very  helpful  to  overcome  this  deficiency. 
So  will  the  statements  and  testimony 
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of  state  Insurance  commissioners  from 
Washington  State  and  Oregon — Com- 
missioner Karl  Hermann  and  Commis- 
sioner Lester  L.  Rawls  respectively.  Both 
oppose  the  Federal  interventions 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  statements  be  printed 
In  the  RscoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remsu-ks. 

Later  hearings  wiU  include  testimony 
from  other  State  Insurance  commission- 
ers. State  Governors,  from  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners 
and  others. 

They  want  to  participate  in  the  trend 
of  moving  power  in  public  affairs  away 
from  Washington  and  back  to  the  States 
and  localities. 

TTiey  consider  they  can  serve  the  con- 
sumer— the  lns\irance  buying  public — 
more  eflBciently.  effectively,  and  respon- 
sively  than  a  Federal  bureau  or  layer 
of  bxireaus  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

BjLiLuurr  1 

STATKicxjrr   or    D«.    Mttchxix    WncuKx   on 

S.  354 

I  im  Dr  Mitchell  Wendell  a  member  of  the 
New  York  aad  District  of  Columbia  Bars  I 
hAve  had  fifteen  years  of  experience  as  a  pro- 
fMBor  of  CcuisUtut tonal  Law  and  PollUcal 
aclenoe.  For  tiz  years  I  was  Counael  to  the 
Council  of  State  Oovemmenta.  Now  I  am  a 
consultant  ip»claili!lng  in  Intcrgovermnnntal 
Belauoiu,  Legislation  and  related  matt«ra 
Becauaa  I  appear  today  as  an  expert  witness 
on  the  Conatitutlonal  Law  and  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  aspects  of  no-fault  Insur- 
ance legislation.  I  have  appended  a  fuUar  pto- 
fesslooal  biography  to  this  statement. 

I  have  been  retained,  for  compenaatkn.  by 
tb«  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance  to 
do  research  and  technical  analysis  relating 
to  the  Constitutional  Law  and  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  aspects  of  no-fault  How- 
*▼«■-.  this  statement  represents  my  peraonal 
Tl*w  as  a  long  time  practitioner  and  studant. 


S.  354  la  not  the  usual  type  of  legislation 
designed  to  persuade  or  induce  states  to  ad- 
dress problems  by  developing  and  implsment- 
Log  policies  or  approttctiea  deemed  desirable 
by  th«  CongTis.  Tills  bUl  contains  many  if 
not  all  of  the  exact  provisicms  of  a  no-fault 
law  It  Is  as  comprehfoslve  and  detailed  a 
measure  as  a  state  legislature  might  enact  on 
the  subject.  In  order  to  avoid  preemption,  a 
state  most  have  a  law  and  admlntstratlve 
stracture  precisely  as  prescribed  in  8  354 
The  rIgbU  and  obligations  jf  drivers,  pas- 
i*ng«r8.  pedestrians,  and  i.-.3urance  compa- 
nies— Indeed  of  everyone  concerned  with 
motor  vehicle  accidents,  damages  and  in- 
juries—would be  spedflcally  determined 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
statute  or  of  ths  state  laws  which  would  have 
to  oopy  the  exact  provisions  of  tlte  fsdcral 
statute,  except  that  in  some  particulars  a 
state  law  could   have  additional   provisions 

As  the  bill  provides  for  ao  federal  admin- 
istration or  enforcement  (other  t>i>n  ^p. 
proval  of  State  plans) ,  its  viaoJity  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  abUlty  and  wUllngnese  of 
alt  states  to  accept  no-fault  enact  no-fault 
plans  precisely  Uke  wha:  the  authors  of  3.  td4 
have  In  mind,  and  administer  the  STStem. 
Whether  ail  at  this  U  realistic,  or  even  pos- 
sible depends  on  the  answers  to  several  ques- 
tloos 

1.  Does  the  Coogrsss  have  the  oonst'tu- 
tlonal  power  to  auihorlae  states  to  enact  no- 
fault  Uws? 

X  Can  or  must  a  state  administer  a  fsdaraJ 
lio-fauU  law  different  from  or  to  preference 
to  the  sute  law? 

t  What  Is  the  effect  of  the  prortslotM  of 
S    SM   mandattnf   particular  kinds  of  state 


administrative  structures  and  relationships 
eg.  Section  100? 

4    What  would  be  the  likely  result  of  en- 
actment of  8  364? 

1.  Does  the  Congress  have  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  authorize  states  to  enact  no- 
fault  laws?  Plve  states  have  conatltutloual 
provisions  which  forbid  limitation  of  the  tort 
remedy,  thereby  making  no-fault  laws  im- 
possible for  them  to  enact  or  administer  ' 
Nineteen  additional  states  have  provisions  In 
their  oonstltutlons  which  do  not  aro  as  far 
but  which  nevertheless  either  deny  or  sen - 
oustly  restrict  the  p<«siblllty  of  their  enact- 
ing and  admlnlster'.Qi^  no-fault  statutes.' 
Unless,  these  states,  through  their  own  con- 
stitutional amendment  processes,  elect  to 
remove  these  provisions,  they  canoot  meet 
the  conditions  that  would  be  created  by  8 
364  The  bill  attempts  to  flna  a  way  ar':>und 
this  barrier  by  declaring  such  elements  of 
state  law  to  be  preempted  Section  301  (a> 
reads 

SBC  aoiiai 
"Preemption. — Any  provision  of  any  State 
Uw  which  would  prevent  the  establishment 
or  admlnlstxatlon  In  such  a  State  of  a  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  title  or  title  ITT  of  this 
Act  Is  preempted  " 

The  Oommeroe  Committee  Report  explains 
this  provision  thus- 

■^n  subsection  (m)  of  this  subsection. 
Congress  preempts  any  provision  of  SUte 
law  'which  would  prevent  the  establishment 
or  admlnutration'  in  that  State  of  a  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  II  or  title  HI  of  S  354 
It  te  a  stated  purpose  of  the  legislation  to 
enable  each  State  to  participate  legisla- 
tively, to  administer  without  interference, 
and  to  continue  regulating  the  biisine*  of 
Uisurance-  whUe  establishing  minimum 
standards  which  each  State  must  meet  or 
exceed  so  as  to  assure  a  nationwide  low-cost, 
comprehensive  and  fair  system  of  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  and  insurance  law  (Section 
102(b)  Any  provision  of  State  law  which 
would  prevent  the  eetablishment  or  admln- 
utration of  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  ve- 
hicle Insurance  In  accordance  with  S  354 
would  frustrate  that  stated  purpose  and  In- 
terfere with  the  natlocLal  goal  of  a  State- 
l^deral  partnership  In  the  motor  vehicle  In- 
surance reform  effort 

"Therefore  under  authority  of  Article  VI 
<rf  the  ConiWtution,  any  State  law  which 
would  prevent  the  establishment  or  admin- 
istration of  no-fault  plans  In  accordance 
with  title  n  or  Utie  m  u  preempted. 

^t  should  be  noted  that  plans  in  compU- 
ance  with  title  II  and  utle  ni  'meet  or  ex- 
ceed" the  minimum  standards  Therefore. 
8t*t*  1*^  preventing  the  establishment  or 
admtnletTatlon  of  a  p!sn  which  met  and  ex- 
ceeded the  national  standards  would  also  be 
preempted 

"SubeecUon  (a)  U  Intended  to  rsstrlct  the 
power  of  a  State  to  frustrate  national  poUcy 
by  adopting  or  maintaining  Sute  Uws  which 
prevent  the  eetablishment  or  administration 
of  a  no-fault  plan  in  accordance  with  title 
II  or  title  m  of  the  bill  As  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  potated  out  to  JtfcCuIlooA  v  .Vor>- 
Uxnd..  4  Wheat  818  (1810) 

"  The  States  have  no  power,  by  taxation 
or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or 
in  any  manner  control,  the  operation*  of  the 
Constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to 
carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  In 
the  general  govenunent  This  is,  we  think, 
the  unavoidable  conse^juenoe  of  that  su- 
premacy which  the  Constitution  has  de- 
clared ' 

•This  subsection  reetrUrU  the  power  of  a 
State:  it  does  not  grant  the  State  power 
TTie  MU  ittelt  doe*  fp-^nt  a  Statt  ptMoer  to 
Pitrtieipate  with  tfu  Federal  Oovtmmtnt  in 
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the  motor  vchicU  inrurance  rtform  effort 
But  the  reitricttoru  on  State  potoer  in  rub- 
section  I  a)  ahcnild  not  be  confuted  with  the 
grant  of  pover  to  the  States  generally  con- 
tained icithin  the  biU — a  grant  of  potoer 
closely  re.iembltng  that  set  forth  in  the  Mc- 
Carr an- Ferguson  Art  (59  Stat.  33).  .  .  ." 
i  Emphasis  added  \ 

The  Committee  3  phraseology  is  peculiar 
and  on  tains  serious  ml.sconceptlons.  It  as- 
sumes that  Section  301  (a)  is  designed  to 
keep  a  state  from  frustrating  national  ixillcy 
This  might  be  an  accurate  categorization  If 
we  had  a  .situation  in  which  states  were  pre- 
venting the  Federal  Oovernnient  from  ad- 
ministering a  law  which  the  Cungresa  had 
enacted  The  Conunlttee  Report  appears  to 
believe  that  mere  inaction  on  the  part  of  a 
state  and  its  failure  afllrmatlvely  t<.  adminis- 
ter a  law  which  Congress  has  enacted  Is  con- 
stitutionally Identical  with  positive  obstruc- 
tion by  the  state  of  nationaj  action  As  will 
be  shown  in  this  statement  there  Is  a  vital 
difference  between  these  two  situations.  The 
Supremacy  Clause  (Article  VI,  Section  3) 
does  not  compel  a  state  to  take  affirmative 
action 

Also,  the  Report's  likening  of  s  364  to  the 
MoCarran -Ferguson  Act  la  erroneous.  That 
Act  la  a  classic  consent  statute  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Lacey  Act.  31  Stat.  188  (1900),  16 
use  668id)  iSupp  IV  1961):  Webb-Kenyon 
Act.  37  Stat  (?f*9  (1913).  37  USC  Sec.  113 
(1»4«):  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act,  46  Stat  1084 
48  use  60  (l»4«);  and  the  Ashurst-Simmers 
Act.  40  Stat.  404  I  19351.  18  OSC  1781  These 
statutes  employ  the  oonstltutionaJ  doctrine 
first  developed  In  Leisy  v  Hardin.  135  US. 
100.  10  set.  881.  34  Lj:d  138  i  1890)  :  le.  that 
by  specific  statutory  declaration  Congress  can 
make  it  clear  that  its  own  action  Is  not  In- 
tended to  preempt  the  field  or  to  bar  action 
which  .states  may  wish  to  take  In  other 
words  a  consent  statute  such  as  the  McCar- 
ran-Perguson  Act  frees  a  state  to  act  If  the 
impediment  is  a  federally  imposed  one.  These 
statutes  have  no  significance  and  would  be 
of  no  avail  where  the  impediment  Is  In  a 
state  constitution  or  in  the  lac^  of  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  state  to  take  action 

Assuredly.  8  354  would  dismantle  the  rem- 
edies now  provided  for  those  inj\ired  or  suf- 
fering losses  as  a  result  of  vehicular  accidents. 
It  Is  pUln  on  the  face  of  the  U.S  Constitu- 
tion that  a  valid  Congressional  enactment 
nullifies  or  renders  inoperative  a  state  law 
with  which  It  Is  In  conflict  However,  the 
Commerce  Committee's  Report  and  so  the 
bill.  Is  in  error  when  It  presumes  that  the 
provisions  of  8.  354  or  of  stste  laws  enacted 
in  conformity  therewith  would  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  abrogated  remedies 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  archltecU  of  Sec- 
Uon  301(a)  and  of  the  entire  theory  of  Inter- 
governmental relations  on  which  S  354  rests 
mistake  the  negative  act  of  destroying  state 
law  for  the  affirmative  one  of  authorlalng 
something  effectively  to  be  put  in  the  place 
of  the  abrogated  remedies.  Contrary  to  the 
Oommeroe  CommJttee  s  8upp<isltlon,  the  re- 
sult of  8  354  In  the  affected  states  would  be 
to  create  a  void  In  which  persons  who  suffer 
Injuries  or  losses  in  vehicular  aocldetiu  would 
have  no  practicable  means  at  all  of  securing 
redress  or  recom(>ense 

The  only  purpose  that  can  be  served  by 
preemption  la  to  prevent  states  from  inter- 
fering with  federal  activities  prosecuted  pur- 
suant to  Acu  of  Congress.  The  quoted  pas- 
sage from  ths  Committee  Report  claims  no 
more  However.  It  goes  on  to  assert  that  other 
provisions  of  8  354  do  authorlae  states  to 
enact  no-fault  laws  consistent  with  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  the  bill  It  Is  the  misconception  on 
which  that  assertion  rests  which  produces 
the  fatal  constitutional  infirmity  m  S  854 
and  the  entire  plan  for  legislation  which  It 
stn  bodies. 

There  are  two  rsaaoos  for  this  oonclusloo 
I    Neither  the  basic  premises  of  our  federai 
system   nor   any   provision   of   ths   US    Coc- 
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stltutlon  give  Congre(>.s  the  ability  to  act  as  a 
source  of  legislative  or  administrative  power 
for  state  governmentfi,  and 

3.  The  aupremacy  Clause  n  a  restriction  on 
state  power,  not  an  expansion  of  It. 
coNsrrruTioNS  as  soubcks  of  powm 

Our  present  form  of  Federal  Government 
was  created  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  they,  acting  through  the  states, 
adopted  the  US  Constitution  ■  That  docu- 
ment Identifies  certain  enumerated  powers 
which  are  delegated  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  which  the  people  have  authorized 
It  to  exercise  Consequently,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  one  of  limited  authority  It  may 
only  do  those  things  p)ermltted  by  the  gov- 
erned  as  revealed  In  the  constitution  • 

This  theoretical  basis  of  federal  authority, 
while  inherent  In  the  idea  of  a  written  con- 
stitution. Is  expressly  reaffirmed  m  the  Tenth 
Amendment  This  Amend.Tient  states  that 
powers  not  granted  to  the  national  govern- 
ment 'are  reserved  to  the  States  re6p>ectlvely, 
and  t<->  t:he  people"  There  are  tw<o  Important 
concepts  embodied  in  these  words  The  first 
Is  that  state  mechanisms  and  Institutions 
determine  whether  and  how  reserved  pwwers 
will  be  employed:  and  the  second  is  that 
there  are  powers  In  addition  to  those  dele- 
gated to  the  national  Kovemment,  which 
states  may  not  be  able  to  exercise  =  Otherwise, 
the  phrase  "or  the  People"  would  be  euper- 
flous  Such  a  construction  cannot  be  proper 
since  it  would  disregard  the  university  ac- 
cepted canon  of  oonstltinional  interpreta- 
tion of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  that  "It  can- 
not be  presumed  that  any  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution Is  Intended  to  be  without  effect  "' 
Thus,  any  statute  enacted  by  Congress  must 
be  authorised  by  an  affirmative  grant  of 
power  contained  In  the  ConstituUon.  The 
fact  that  the  federal  powers  enumerated  In 
Article  I.  Section  8  and  in  ;he  .--everal  .\mend- 
menu  have  been  va.sily  expanded  by  judicial 
construction,  does  not  invalidate  this  prop- 
osition or  mean  that  federal  powers  are  now 
unlimited,  for  the  basic  g.jvernmental  fmme- 
work  In  the  United  States  today  of  two  In- 
dependent levels  of  •govertiment,  each  deriv- 
ing their  efficacy  from  those  governed,  for- 
bids such  a  result. 

None  of  the  fxjwers  enumerated  as  be- 
longing to  Congress  empower  that  body  to 
compel  or  to  authorize  state  governments  to 
exercise  |>o'A-er8  that  they  do  not  otherwise 
possess  As  wlU  be  shown  In  the  subsequent 
discussion  of  the  Supremacy  Clause,  the  only 
exception  to  Uils  statement  Is  In  Instances 
where  the  Iriipediment  to  state  action  is  a 
federal  law  or  an  established  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  states  not  enter  a  field  that 
Congress  has  occupied  The  no-fauit  legis- 
lation does  not  fit  thi.s  pattern  Bather  It 
presumes  that  the  states  ca:.  aud  should  take 
afhrmaUve  acUon  along  the  lines  specified  in 
the  bill 

Just  as  the  UB  ConsUtuUon  both  confers 
and  limits  the  powers  that  can  be  validly 
exercised  by  O-ngresfi.  ao  the  oonstltutlons  of 
the  Individual  states  provide  the  only  sources 
of  power  for  the  state  legislatures'  A  limi- 
tation contained  li.  a  sUte  constitution  is  as 
binding  on  the  state  legisUture  and  on  ad- 
nUnlitratlve  agencies  of  the  state  as  a  Uml- 
UUon  m  the  U3.  OonsUtuUon  is  binding  on 
Congress  ' 

The  snUre  raUonale  of  our  federal  system 
depends  on  the  vaJIdltv  of  this  propoeltlon 
Within  tr.e  domain  rf  their  reserved  powers, 
the  states  are  l.idependent  governments  Our 
pollUcal  aud  constitutional  theory  is  also 
that  they  are  limited  goverr.met.ts  The  gp)e- 
elflo  Umltatlons  for  each  state  government 
are  those  impxjeed  bv  the  pe<iple  of  U:e  state 
through  the  state  oonstltutlon  making  proc- 
ess no  les«  t.^a.'i  thoee  Impossfi  bv  the  Federal 
Ooneutuu  in    Saoh  state  oan   by  provisions  in 
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Its  constitution,  place  beyond  the  power  of 
Ite  government  the  making  of  certain  kinds 
of  laws  Each  state  has  done  this — notably 
lu  the  BUI  of  Rights  in  Its  constitution'-^ 
but  also  in  a  variety  of  other  provisions  such 
as  limitations  on  taxation,  prohibition  or 
limitation  of  borrowing  by  the  state  govern- 
ment '•  and  by  its  local  govermnents,  and  re- 
strictions on  the  aboUtion  of  the  tort  rem- 
edy u 

Clearly,  the  people  of  a  state,  by  adopting 
a  constitutional  provision,  can  determine 
that  the  state  government  simply  will  not 
be  able  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  It 
rmght  otherwise  do 

CONCRXSS  .\NV  STATE  ACTION 

Congress  has  assisted  and  frequently  even 
laid  the  basis  for  coercing  state  action  Us- 
ually, It  has  done  so  tiirough  the  grant-in- 
aid  device  ^-'  However.  In  the  constltutlorial 
sense,  the  states  are  free  to  accept  or  reject 
the  aid  ■'  Their  actions  are  pursuant  to 
their  own  processes  If  legislation  is  involved. 
it  Is  such  as  the  state  legislature  can  enact 
under  Its  own  constitution  Inability  of  a 
state  to  take  the  action  necessary  to  qualify 
for  the  federal  grant  would  be  as  good  a  rea- 
son as  any  for  the  sUte  not  to  do  the  things 
prescribed  by  Congress  and  so  not  to  receive 
the  aid  Despite  the  great  number  of  grant 
pr-jgrams  and  statutes.  Congress  has  not 
sought  tc  secure  from  the  sutes  action  con- 
trary to  their  constitutions. 

A  second  type  of  relationship  of  Ccngress 
to  state  action  has  been  in  the  so-calied 
"consent  statutes"  In  these  Instances,  Con- 
gress has  Indeed  enabled  stales  to  enact  and 
enforce  legislation  that  they  were  otherwise 
unable  constitutionally  to  sustain"  But  In 
none  of  these  Instances  is  the  obstacle  to 
state  action  a  restrictive  provision  cf  a  state 
constitution  In  each  of  these  consent  situa- 
tions, the  impediment  has  been  a  federal 
sutute  enacted  by  Congress  In  exercise  cf 
its  commerce  power,  or  the  belief  igeneraliv 
as  the  result  of  a  court  holding)  uhat  Con- 
gress had  occupied  the  field  or  Intended  that 
the  field  remain  free  of  regulation. ■•»  Con- 
sequently, the  state  law  was  or  would  have 
been  Invalid  because  contrary  to  a  regula- 
tory program  actually  being  administered  bv 
the  Federal  Government  or  to  a  limitation  or 
regulation  Imposed  by  Congress  As  will  be 
shown  below,  it  is  far  different  for  Congress 
to  protect  its  own  policies  functioning  pur- 
suant to  valid  exercises  of  its  own  constitu- 
tional powers  than  for  Congress  to  seek  to 
confer  an  affirmative  power  on  the  state  gov- 
ernment which  that  gorernment  does  not 
already  have 

There  are  oiily  a  few  narrow  instances  In 
which  the  US  Constitution  erpre.!Kly  gives 
to  Congress  the  power  to  compel  states  to  act 
even  though  the  required  state  action  would 
violate  state  constitutional  provisions  Se<-- 
tlon  3  of  the  I3th.  I5th,  I9th  and  24th 
Amendmenu  and  Section  5  of  the  14th 
.Amendment  state  that  Congress  is  empow- 
ered to  enforce  the  substanti\-e  provialo:.s 
of  these  Amendments  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation '•  TTiree  of  these  .\mendment.s,  the 
13th,  14th  and  16th  were  adopted  immedi- 
ately after  the  ClvU  War  ■•  and  were  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  slavery  be  forever  abol- 
ished (the  13th).  that  all  persons  eniraed 
to  United  SUtes  and  state  cltlwn&hlp  receive 
that  cltlrenshlp:  that  no  state  'x.uld  define 
the  consequences  of  federal  clt'.senshlp  or 
deny  to  anyone  due  process  of  law  or  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  (the  14th):  and  fi- 
rally  thflt  the  right  of  a  cttleen  to  rote  not 
be  linked  In  any  way  to  race  (the  15th).  The 
Immediate  post-ClvlI  War  climate  made 
thoee  In  control  of  the  Union  feel  that  court 
enforcement  of  these  protections  was  not 
enough  and  that  Congress  should  with  res- 
pect to  their  particular  subject  matter,  have 
the  role  of  an  affirmative  policeman  of  state 
action  or  Inaction 


A  ■imJUar  motivation  can  be  detected  in 
the  other  two  Amendments  mentioned 
above,  the  19th  and  24th  The  19th  Amend- 
ment granted  women  the  right  to  vote  and 
the  a4th  abolished  poU  and  other  similar 
taxes  In  federal  elections.  Both  of  theee 
Amendmente  involve  the  right  to  vote,  a 
right  which  Is  one  of  the  most  important  m 
a  democratic  system  i*  and  consequently 
supplementing  the  normal  method  of  en- 
forcement was  justified  by  the  unique  na- 
ture of  the  right  being  protected.  However 
these  considerations  are  entirely  absent  when 
no-fault  legislation  Is  the  issue  for  there  is 
no  historical  antecedent  or  special  reason 
requiring  that  the  normal  balance  between 
the  federal  and  state  governments  be  sfctfied 
away  from  state  autonomy 

Two  additional  features  of  these  Amend- 
ments also  distinguish  them  from  the  usual 
sltuaUon.  First,  the  Amendments  speciflcallv 
empower  Congress  to  enforce  their  stibstance 
by  legislation,  both  negative  and  affirmative 
No  other  clause  of  the  coasututlon  similarly 
vests  in  the  Federal  GovesTunent  the  power 
to  require  a  state  to  enact  and  administer 
legislation.  Although  the  neceasarv  and  prop- 
er clause  of  Article  I,  Section  8  coiild  perh«e 
be  <»nstrued  as  such  an  authonzati^  ihis 
has  been  foreclosed  by  the  Supreme  Court 

In  the  case  of  Kinsella  v.  fS  .'-»  a  case  In 
which  an  article  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military   Justice   was   held    unoonst-.tuilonal 

n^,^"V  °''  ^^^  ^"'^^  °^  ^^*  necessary  and 
proper  clause  stated  that 

t^  ■!!  *he  Piercise  of  the  power  (of  Congress 
to   nxake  Rules  for  the  government  and  R^ 

iild  ft  ^°Jr^'  '^'^  ^"^^^  '■'^'^  Porc^l  IS 
valid  Itls  because  it  is  granted  m  Clause  14. 
not    be«iuse    of    the    necessarv    and    oroi>«: 

^^*  b"^!'"'"*  '^^  ^°^  •'*■'  "^  <^^' 

power,  but  a  caveat  that  the  ConirresB  rxM- 
---ali   the  mean,  necessary  t<.%^^ 

^t^^^^I  ^'''^  -foregoing-  power,  of 
Section   8   and    al!   other   Powers    ^ted    by 

b,?-^.  ^'  necessarv  and  proper  cla-ose  is 
bu.  me.-ely  a  declaration,  for  the  removal  of 
^i   uncertainty,  that  ti»e  me«u  of  caxrTing 

granted   are  Included  In   the  grant    "   wnt- 

Hfnt^;^^-^   -^^^'^^   ^^^^y  ol^ 

iT^f*"^?  l*"'  2?"^  '^'^  Madison  were  speak - 
^  Of  the  PVde.-s„  Gcernments  exec^ 
the  laws  In  order  to  make  this  apparent  ix. 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  x^^!1^,s^ 
essary  and   Proper  Clause  is  the  iaTof^ 

to  which  Congress  mav  no.-ma^v  Oeiesrai* 
^L^r^"  administrative  agencies  c7u>e 
Federal  Government.  These  agencies  being 
ekher  dlrecuy  responsible  to  the  Pre«dent 
or  ^Congress,  are  under  a  legal  obluraaon 
to  perform  the  ^o.:  of  CongreT  n^e^;^ 
dent  is  under  a  constitutional  obluauon  to 
execute  the  Uws  eiiacted  by  the  naUonal 
.egls^ature.  (ArUcle  11.  Section  3.  Clause T) 
Nowhere  is  a  similar  obUgaUon  or  authoniy 
conferred  on  a  state  governor  or  anv  other 
administrative  or  leglsUuve  organ  of  state 
goverTiment.  Thus,  the  .Necwssary  and  Prop- 
er Clause  is  not  ar.  affirmative  grauTof 
power  to  Congress  and  cannot  be  relied  un- 
on  to  justify  this  elemwit  of  no-fault  legis- 
lation. "*"»- 

The  second,  and  more  pracUcal.  reasoQ 
why  the  Neoessary  and  Proper  Clause  can- 
not be  viewed  as  authoruing  Oon^-reag  to 
compel  positive  acUon  by  state  leg»^aiures 
is  one  of  federalism  f.«-  such  a  power  would 
in  effect  eliminate  the  slates  as  autouomou* 
go^-emmental  entii-es.  Ut^ike  Secuon  5  ot 
the  14th  Ameadment  which  is  coupled  with 
specific  llmlUUons  upon  state  action  and 
tHus  Umlts  the  realm  of  federal  enforre- 
ment,  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause  la 
linked  to  all  the  enumerated  power*  of  Oin- 
gress.  ConsequenUy.  to  cvmitrue  this  pro- 
vision In  the  same  mai'.ner  as  Sectlctn  5 
would    enable    the    Federal    Oovernment    to 
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m>n<1»t«  st*t«  enActiiMDt  ajul  enforcement 
or  le^isiaUcLa  In  most,  ukd  perh^pa  tn  all 
are&n  rt^arflleaa  of  (tat«  constitutional  pro- 
hlbiuons.  TT.ff  er.actoMnt  of  faderal  la«:lal»- 
tlon.  (uoh  as  f-h/e  paneling  no-fault  bill,  which 
would  require  tJi«  iiertlon  of  fwdenU  powem 
broACl  anoti^h  v-)  sngulf  state  ^T«mments 
cannot  b«  Tie  wed  as  either  necessary  fed- 
aml    le$clsia:ion    or    In    any    way    proper 

Therefore,  while  It  la  well  establlahed  that 
provisions  of  the  VSB.  Constitution  and  ac- 
tion of  Congress  pursuant  u>  them  can  place 
Umltatlons  on  tbe  states  and  so  reduce  the 
realm  in  which  a  state  constitutksQ  can  em- 
po««r  a  Mate  goiremment  to  aet^"  tbere  Is 
no  proTlalon  in  the  oonstltutlon  other  than 
the  above-mentioned  Amendments  which 
can  be  interpreted  as  permitting  the  fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  authorise  a  f«tate  legisla- 
ture to  enact  legislation  which  would  Ttolate 
Its  constitution.  None  of  these  provlalons  are 
even  rexnotelr  oonstruahle  as  sources  of  au- 
thority for  Congress  to  enact  no-fault  legis- 
lation 

a.  Can  or  must  a  state-admlnlster  a  federal 
no-fault  law  different  from  or  in  preference 
to  the  state  law**  In  the  case  of  a  state  with 
a  constitution  that  forbids  or  reairlets  adop- 
tion of  a  no-fault  law.  the  dlscussloD  under 
Question  1  abo've  Is  determinative  of  the 
Issue  It  remains  to  consider  whether  a  state 
which  could  enact  a  no-fault  law  but  has  not 
done  so  would  be  required  or  authorised  to 
adopt  no-fault  by  vlrture  of  S.  864.  A  re- 
lated question  is  whether  a  state  that  has 
enacted  a  no-fault  law  could  enforce  the 
provisions  of  S.  364  In  place  of  Ita  own 
statute. 

In  assessing  the  practical  results  that 
oould  be  achieved  by  federal  legislation.  It 
also  becomes  Important  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  could  be  cocnpelled  to  do  so,  evwn  if 
unwilling  In  exploring  such  questions,  the 
effect  of  the  Supremacy  Clause  ts  of  funda- 
mental significance  Also,  the  true  character 
of  what  Is  socnetimes  loosely  referr«d  to  as 
stat«  eaforoeeoMit  of  federal  law  must  be 
considered. 

TBB  SVFSXMACT  Ca^OSX 

Can  anything  In  the  Supremacy  Clause  of 
the  US  Constitution  (Article  VT.  Section  2) 
be  employed  to  empower  a  state  to  enact  no- 
fault  pirovlslons'  The  Clause  reads 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  Slates  which  shall  be  made  in  Pur- 
suance thereof:  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  mads,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land,  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  In  the 
Conaltutlon  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Con- 
trary notwithstanding  " 

This  prxrvtslon  has  always  been  understood 
to  mean  that  a  state  law  which  Is  in  conflict 
with  a  Talld  Act  of  Congress  cannot  be  en- 
forced The  words  "and  the  Judges  In  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby"  show  how 
the  Clause  Is  Intended  to  work.  In  any  lltl- 
eatlon  oomlng  before  state  courts,  those  tri- 
bunals must  decline  to  give  effect  to  a  con- 
flicting state  .aw  ■  In  a  severely  limited 
number  o'  instances  where  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  the  exer-ise  of  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion by  state  rourta  under  federa.1  statutes 
it  has  also  been  determined  that  the  state 
Judges  may  entertain  the  cases"  However, 
the  Clause  says  nothing  about  state  legisla- 
tures or  the  executive  branch  of  state  govern- 
ment .As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  all 
state  officials  must  appreciate  that  any  of 
their  statutes  which  conflict  with  valid  fed- 
eral enactmenu  cannot  be  enforced.  How- 
ever, the  Supreme  Court  has  also  held  that 
neither  the  states  nor  the  P^deral  Oovem- 
ment enforces  each  others  laws  In  any  afflr- 
mative  sense  ■• 

It  shotUd  further  be  noted  that  states  are 
bound   to  observe   only  those   Acts  of  Coo- 
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gress  which  are  valid.  With  the  poaalble  ex- 
ception of  the  13th  14th.  15th.  10th  and  34th 
Amendments  subject  matters,  the  Oonstltu- 
tlon gives  Congrses  no  {Mwer  to  authorlae  a 
state  legislature  to  disregard  Its  state  oon- 
stltutlon. nor  to  compel  such  a  legislature  to 
take  affirmative  action  In  enacting  a  state 
statute  Accordingly,  words  In  a  federal  stat- 
ute that  would  purport  to  allow  states  to  en- 
act no- fault  laws  c»uld  be  construed  as 
valid  only  if  given  two  meanings 

1  Cocgrees  does  not  intend  to  exclude  state 
law  from  the  no-fault  fleld  This  would  re- 
move any  federal  impediment  to  the  state 
action  and  would  be  a  consent  statute  How- 
ever. It  would  not  remove  a  slate  Impedi- 
ment to  the  action. 

a.  Congress  expresses  a  desire  that  states 
enact  certain  no-fault  provisions  This  might 
be  Justified  as  an  encouragement  to  state  ac- 
tion, but  such  a  desire  would  be  unproduc- 
tive In  the  case  of  a  state  whose  constitution 
prohibits  the  legislature  from  taking  the  de- 
sired action  or  in  which  the  legislature  was 
unwilling  to  pass  a  particular  no-fault  law. 

To  be  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land"  a 
federal  statute  must  be  validly  enacted:  I.e.. 
enacted  In  exercise  of  a  power  delegated  to 
Congress  by  the  enumeration  of  powers  In 
the  Constitution  ■  The  'Supremacy  Clause  Is 
not  a  grant  of  power  to  Congress  It  Is  merely 
a  description  of  the  status  of  Acts  of  Con- 
gress which  have  been  validly  enacted  The 
purpose  of  the  provision  Is  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  federal  law.  not  to  authorize 
the  enactment  of  state  law. 

If  the  Supremacy  Clause  could  be  used  by 
Congress  to  confer  powers  on  state  legisla- 
tures and  state  administrative  agencies,  the 
Congress  could  amenx:  large  parts  of  state 
constitutions  In  total  disregard  of  the 
amending  processes  prescribed  by  those  doc- 
uments. Acts  of  Congress,  and  not  the  state 
constitutions,  would  be  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  states.  Such  effectiveness  as  a  state 
constitution  would  be  only  subordinate  and 
would  continue  only  so  long  and  to  the 
extent  that  Congreas  did  not  replace  It 
Such  a  concept  is  a  novel  constitutional 
doctrine  and  is  entirely  Inconsistent  with 
the  constitutional  theory  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
enactment  of  no-fault  Insurance  by  the 
states  Is  so  basic  an  Issue  for  our  entire  gov- 
ernmental Btruoture  as  to  precipitate  a  b»- 
]or  change  of  our  constitutional  framework 
of   government. 

aOBMCT  aKB  DEPXTTEBATIOM 

For  those  states  that  are  not  constitution- 
ally unable  to  do  so.  the  test  of  their  prob- 
able conformity  with  the  particular  kind  of 
no-fault  desired  by  the  authors  of  8  354 
would  be  ttielr  wUUnsrneas  -u.  espouse  poUcJen 
very  close  to  or  Idenilcal  with  those  embod- 
ied In  the  bU]  £xperl«noe  has  mu<*  to  tell 
us  about  state  aaslatance  In  implementing 
national  policy  la  such  Instances,  the  states 
actually  administer  their  own  laws  and  not 
that  made  by  Congreas 

As  already  noted,  the  oourta  of  the  states 
can  be  required  to  apply  federal  law  If  it 
oome  to  them  In  a  form  suitable  for  Judicial 
proceedings  Relatively  early  in  the  hlstorv 
af  workmen's  compensation  it  wns  estab- 
lished that  pursuant  to  a  mandatory  act  of 
Congress,  the  state  courts  were  required  to 
do  so  In  certain  cases  under  the  federally  en- 
acted employers'  liability  law  (Second  Km- 
ployers  Liability  Cases.  223  US  1  (1912)  ).  A 
similar  holding  resulted  when  compulsory 
state  court  jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  out 
of  World  War  n  price  controls  was  unsuccess- 
fully challenged.  {Teit  v  Katt,  S30  US.  38e 
(1947)).  However,  when  slates  have  under- 
taken administrative  enforcement  of  federal 
law  It  has  been  by  noncompulsory  means  In- 
volving cooperative  techniques  designed  to 
circumvent  the  legal  rule  that  neither  the 
state  nor  the  Federal   Oovemment  can  en- 


force the  other's  laws,  i  United  Statet  v   Con- 
ttanttne.  a»«  UJB    3*7   >  1986>  t 

One  such  technique  is  for  Uie  slate  to 
make  Its  own  law  Identical  with  or  subetarj 
tlally  similar  to  the  federal  law  The  state 
then  administers  Its  own  law.  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  objectives  of  the  federal  law 
are  attained 

F\)r  example,  thu  has  been  dune  quite  «- 
tenslvely  In  the  fleld  of  pleasure  boat  reg- 
ulation Under  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of 
1066.  the  IdanUfioatlon  numbering  uf  pleas- 
ure boau  propelled  by  mot>,r  is  required 
Almost  all  states  have  msltluled  almllaf  re- 
quirements, even  down  to  details  of  required 
position  and  slxe  of  niunbers  Administration 
of  the  state  laws  Is  \a  effect  adminlsiraUon  of 
the  federal  law.  although  technically  the 
state  IS  not  applying  federal  law  at  all. 

Similarly,  the  Coast  Ouard  has  established 
requirements  for  safety  equipment  on  boau 
Many  state  laws  provide  that  the  carrying 
ot  Coast  Ouard  approved  equipment  and  de- 
vices Ls  compliance  with  requirements  of  the 
state  law  If  the  stales  had  not  taken  these 
actions,  the  only  alternatives  would  have 
been  direct  federal  administration  or  no  ad- 
ministration at  all 

In  other  instances,  elate  personnel  are 
deputized  to  administer  federal  laws  Lead- 
ing examples  of  this  approach  have  been  the 
enforcement  of  migratory  bird  treaty  require- 
ments by  state  wardens  and  Uie  administra- 
tion of  rationing  durmg  World  War  II.  In 
these  Instances,  however,  iiaie  law  must 
authorlKS  the  receipt  of  the  deputlaatlon  and 
state  artmlnlstratlve  cooperation  Is  necessary 
to  make  the  system  work 

3  What  is  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of 
S  364  mandating  particular  kinds  of  state 
administrative  structures  and  relatlonahlps 
eg  Section  109''  'Hie  authors  of  8  354  appear 
to  recognize  that  the  no- fault  systems  they 
would  like  to  see  in  f>peration  involve  much 
more  than  bookkeeping  transactions  for  the 
claiming  and  payment  of  money  Services  on 
a  large  scale  to  be  provided  In  virtually  every 
cojnmunlty  In  the  country  are  involved.  For 
eirample.  Section  106  of  the  bill  would  re- 
quire admlnlstratton  6f  medical  and  re- 
habilitation progranvs  for  victims  of  vehicular 
accidents.  Since  ihe  scope  of  this  legislation 
ts  and  as  a  practical  rsiatler  must  be  confined 
to  no-fault  insurance  Section  lOv  under- 
standably mandates  administrative  duUee 
of  considerable  Importance  for  stale  Insur- 
ance commissioners  with  respect  to  the  med- 
ical and  rehabilitation  programs  and  purports 
to  establish  relationships  and  duties  for  the 
stale  rehaMIllatlon  progr&m.s 

For  the  ooostltutlona;  reasons  already  set 
forth  In  this  rtatement.  It  Is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  Congress  can  provide  stale  agencies 
with  the  authority  they  need  lo  admmister 
such  progrskms.  although  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  3.  a64  oouid  destroy  any  vehicular  Insur- 
ance and  reparations  programs  In  a  state 
whoee  overall  administrative  orgaxtlzatlonal 
structure  did  not  conform  precisely  to  the 
requirements  of  Section  109  or  the  view  of 
the  Secretary  of  Trarjportation  when  he 
passes  upon  a  state  plan  pursuant  to  Section 

aoi(bi. 

I  have  not  made  a  study  of  state  oonsUtu- 
tlona  in  (.-irder  to  determine  whether  any  of 
them  contain  provisions  that  would  Inhibit 
either  the  state  Insurance  agencies  or  the 
state  health  and  rehabilitation  agencies  from 
performing  in  the  ways  contemplated  bv 
Section  loe  Not  have  I  analysed  either  the 
state  statutes  creating  these  agencies  or  the 
federal  statutes  and  administrative  regula- 
tions \inder  which  stale  rehabllltaUon  pro- 
grams receive  federal  ^ranU-ln-ald  Aocord- 
mgly.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  la  any- 
thing In  these  constitutions  and  laws  that 
would  be  at  odds  with  the  non-fault  role 
which  8  364  profmses  However.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  such  an  examination  needs  to  be 
undertaken  If  we  are  not  to  run  the  serious 
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rtsk  that  the  federally  mandated  no-fault 
system  would  distort  or  cripple  programs  now 
Intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  vocaUoiAi 
rehabilitation  and  education  or  of  public 
welfare. 

In  any  event.  It  is  neoesary  to  observe  that 
the  dlfltculty  with  the  federally  prescribed 
and  ostensibly  state  implemented  .lystem 
projected  by  S  364  Is  that  a  no-fauit  insur- 
ance program  constructed  at  the  federal  level 
:»  not  a  proper  vehicle  for  rearrangmg  the 
idmmistratlve  fabric  of  state  g<  vernment. 
.•^•-ate  legislatures  are  the  much  more  appro- 
priate organs  of  government  for  such  pur- 
p<«ee  They  are  In  a  poelllon  to  consider  the 
entire  range  and  balance  of  functions  that 
stale  agencies  should  perform  and  to  allocate 
responsibilities  amonj;  ty.em  In  ways  that 
will  accommodate  rather  than  prejudice  all 
state  programs  needed  to  serve  public 
requirements. 

This  suggestB  that  .ilate  la»-s  and  admin- 
istration are  either  hece&Hary  or  desirable 
elements  of  a  n<>-fauit  system.  thU5  It  ts  much 
better  that  the  stalee  Inslltuie  no-fauit  by 
Ihemselve,"!  and  In  their  own  ways 

4.  What  would  be  the  likely  recult  of  enact- 
ment of  S  364'  Although  I  doubt  that  they 
so  Intend,  the  authors  of  S  364  would  play 
a  game  of  brlnksmaashlp  with  our  vehicular 
reparations  and  insurance  systems  The  first 
consequei.ces  of  the  bills  enactment  would 
be  the  -obliteration  of  all  the  Uws  under 
which  persons  suffering  injury  or  loss  are  now 
Insured  and  can  collect  for  the  results  of 
vehicular  accidents 

Prohablv.  this  Is  even  true  of  existing  state 
no-fault  laws  because  It  would  only  be  by 
the  sheerest  coincidence  that  any  of  them 
fully  meet  the  detaUed  prescription  at  8 
354 

■nie  only  premise  on  which  8.  364  is 
workable  is  that  faced  with  the  absolutely 
catastrophic  and  Intolerable  character  of 
such  a  situation,  all  the  states  would  feel 
irresistible  compuUion  to  do  whatever  wu.s 
necessary  to  save  their  people  from  ihe  havrx- 
that  Congress  would  have  wrought.  If  this 
took  constitutional  amendments,  they  would 
be  forthcoming:  if  it  took  new  statutes,  they 
would  be  pa.ssed:  If  it  look  reorganization  of 
existing  state  agencies,  this  too  would  be 
done  because  the  alternative  would  be  too 
unthinkable  to  contemplate 

Perhaps  all  of  this  would  occur,  but  It 
would  not  h^pen  overnight  Many  states 
have  elaborate  provisions  for  constitutional 
amendments  which,  like  the  processes  for 
amending  the  Federal  Constitution,  have 
been  purposely  constructed  to  prevent  hasty, 
ill-considered  action  The  provision  of  S  354 
requiring  that  the  states  act  at  the  next 
regular  session  of  their  legislatures  is  totally 
at  variance  with  customary  timetables  for 
securing  amendments  In  many  slates  Even 
the  expected  legislative  process  for  states 
which  would  need  only  statutory  action  can- 
not normally  be  relied  upon  for  rapid  comple- 
tion In  so  controversial  an  area  as  no-fault 
In  this  connection.  It  seems  only  reasonable 
to  point  out  that  Congress  has  alreadv  had 
no-fault  legislation  under  consideration  for 
several  years  and  is  not  finished  yet 

For  the  reasons  presented  In  this  state- 
ment, I  believe  S  354  raises  serious  constitu- 
tional problems  While  it  U  Impossible  to 
say  with  certainty  what  the  courts  will  do 
with  dlfBcuIt  questions  of  first  Impression, 
the  precedents  and  the  constitutional  charac- 
ter of  federal-j^at*  relations  as  we  know  them 
are  In  confltct  with  the  premises  on  which 
S  354  depends  At  the  very  least,  this  Is  true 
for  the  states  whose  constitutions  prohibit 
or  restrict  no-fault  plans  It  may  be  true  tr, 
some  degree  for  all  states 

Some  types  of  legislation  can  hope  to  avoid 
constitutional  testing   This  Is  the  case  where 
procedural   or  political   factors  make   It   un- 
likely that  an  issue  will  be  litigated. 
To  suppose   that    K    S64   and   the  several 


parts  of  the  system  It  envisages  would  remain 
•  )ut  of  Lhe  courts  is  unrealistic  In  the  ex- 
treme Plaliitlffs  and  defendanu  in  automo- 
bile cases  and  those  affected  by  vehicular 
insurance  ptoncles  number  In  the  lens  of 
millions  -Indeed  they  include  virtually  the 
entire  population 

Limitation  of  recovery  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ing alone  to  say  nothing  of  other  substan- 
tive and  procedural  aspects  of  no-fault.  wUl 
not  cease  to  engender  contest  merely  be- 
•*use  a  federal  law  is  enacted 

I  believe  that  the  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly this  Committee,  should  be  ve.-n,-  uneasy 
with  legislation  that  n  sure  to  let  loose  a 
flood  of  litigation  that  will  produce  uncer- 
tainty for  years  In  a  fleld  so  vital  to  the 
physical  and  eoonom.lc  protection  ot  all  mem- 
bers of  the  population 

This  Is  not  to  argue  that  no-fault  Is  an 
erroneous  principle,  or  that  the  enactment 
of  no-fault  statutes  Is  Intrinsically  bad.  1 
have  not  be«n  concerned  with  that  question 
In  my  testimony.  It  is  lo  argue  however  that 
S.  354  seriously  needs  rethinking,  both  In 
detail  and  In  Its  basic  structure  A  oonstltu- 
tlonal  Infirmity  in  a  federal  no-fault  law 
would  be  catastrophic  especially  If  It  pre- 
empts the  Slate  laws — no-fault  or  tradi- 
tional tort  remedy — on  which  our  repara- 
tions system  now  depends  On  the  other 
hand,  ar,  infirmity  In  the  no-fault  law  of  a 
single  state  however  serious)  can  more  read- 
ily be  borne  because  the  territory  and  the 
number  of  people  affected  Is  so  much  less 
This  Is  an  excellent  example  of  a  fleld  In 
which  the  w-orth  of  the  slate  comFwnents 
of  the  federal  system  a£  laboratories  Is  par- 
ticularly greet  At  the  present  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  the  no- 
fault  concept  It  .seems  especially  unwise  to 
add  federal  coiistliutlonal  uncertainties  to 
the  freight  which  this  reform  must  carry. 
■<  rooTNons 
■Arizona  Const.,  Art.  18.  Sec  6:  Arkansas 
Const..  Amendment  26  to  Art.  5.  Sec.  32; 
Kentucky  Const  Sec  54:  Pennsylvania 
Const..  Art  3,  Sec.  18:  Wyoming  Const.  Art 
X,  Sec    4 

'  Ohio  and  New  York  have  constitutional 
provisions  which  forbid  the  elimination  of 
wrongful  death  actions  or  any  limitation 
of  recovery  thereon  Ohio  Const  Art  T  Sec. 
19(a):  New  York  Const  Art.  I.  Sec  16  The 
constitutions  of  the  following  states  con- 
tain language  which  could  be  construed  as 
forbidding  elimination  of  the  tort  remedy. 
Alabama  Const  Art.  I.  Sec  13:  Colorado 
Const.  Art.  2.  Sec  0;  Connecticut  Const  Art 
1.  Sec  10;  Delaware  Const.  Art  1,  Sec.  9; 
Idaho  Const  Art  1  Sec.  18:  Indian  Const 
Art.  1,  Sec  12;  Kansas  Const.  Art  I  Sec.  18; 
Louisiana  Const  Art.  1.  Sec  6:  Maine  Const. 
Art.  1,  Sec.  19;  Maryland  Const.  Art  19;  Mis- 
sissippi Const  Art  3  Sec  24;  Oregon  Const 
Art.  1,  Sec.  10:  Rhode  Island  Const  Art  1, 
Sec.  6  North  Dakota  Const.  Art.  1  Sec.  12: 
Vermont  Const.  Ch.  1.  Art.  4;  Wisconsin 
Const  Art   1.  Sec  9. 

•Kelly  and  Harbison.  77i«  American  Con- 
stitution. Its  Origin  and  Development  re- 
vised ed  1855.  pp  14a-14fl:  and  Gib^bont  v. 
Ogden    9  Wheat  1,  6  LBd    23   (1834) 

•Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations,  8th 
ed.,  (1927),  expanded  by  Walter  Carrlngtoo. 
Vol.  I.  pp    11-12  and  cases  there  cited. 

•Cooley.  Constitutional  Law,  4th  ed  ,  re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  Andrew  A  Bruce 
( 1931 )  Sec.  14.  p.  30  and  cases  there  cited. 

•  Marbury  v  Madison,  1  Cranch  137  2  LJd 
60   (1803) 

'Pound.  Jurisprudence,  Vol.  m,  p.  427 
fl9«9):  and  Hart.  "TTie  Relatlonaihlp  Be- 
tween State  and  Federal  Law"  54  Columbia 
Law  Review  491   (1964). 

•Cooley,  Cor«ftfufio»Mi/  Limitations.  8th 
•d  .  (1M7),  expanded  bv  Walter  Carrtngton 
Vol  I,  p.  4. 

•For  example,  virtually  all  state  constitu- 
tions  ooDtaln   proTliMoDS  guaraoteelng   tlM 


right  to  a  trial  by  Jury  Some  of  these  pro- 
visions are:  Alabama  Const.  Art.  I.  Sec.  11; 
Ariz.  Coast.  Art  11.  Sec  23,  Indiana  Const. 
Art.  I,  Sec  20.  Massachusetts  Const.  Pt.  1, 
Sec.  16;  and  Mississippi  Const.  At.  Ill  Sec. 
31. 

'» Examples  of  such  constitutional  limita- 
tions are  Arizona  Const.  Art,  IX.  Sec.  3  and 
5.  California  Const.  Art.  X.  Sec.  1;  Dela- 
ware Const  Ar;  VIII,  Sec  3;  Kansas  Const. 
Art.  XI,  Sec  6,  6,  and  7;  and  Montana  (Donst. 
Art    XIII.  Sec.  2. 

'■See,  for  example.  Arizona  Const  Art, 
XVin.  Sec  6  Arkansas  Const.  Art  V.  Sec. 
32.  Amendment  No  26:  Kentucky  Const. 
Sec  54.  Pennsylvania  Const.  Art  IH.  Sec. 
18;   and  Wyoming  Const.  Art.  X.  Sec.  4. 

■'  iiassachusett!  v  Mellon,  262  US  447 
(1932),  and  Steuard  Machine  Co  v  Doi-ls 
301  U.S    548  (1937). 

"  Stetcard  Machine  Co.  v.  Davit.  301  VB. 
548  (1937);  and  Oklahoma  v  VS  CivU  Serv- 
ice Commission,  330  US.  127   (1»47) 

"For  example,  m  1S44,  after  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Sherman  Anlllrust  Act 
of  1890  applied  to  the  Losuranoe  business 
even  though  based  upon  contract*  which 
are  local  la  nature  L'-S  v  South-Eastem 
Vnderwnlers  Assn..  322  US  533  (1944) .  Con- 
gress enacted  the  McCarran  Act  of  1945,  69 
Stat.  33,  15  use  Sec  1011  el  seq  .  which 
overrode  the  Court's  holding  and  returned 
to  states  the  power  to  regulate  local  Insur- 
ance companies  This  enlargement  of  state 
authority  was  then  approved  ir.  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  v  Benjamin,  338  US,  408 
(1946),  See  Southern  Pacific  Co.  v  Arizona, 
335  US.  761   '  1945) 

"  The  two  basic  cases  on  federal  preemp- 
tion are  Hine$  v  Dai-uUnrHz.  312,  US,  62 
(1941).  and  Rvce  v  Santa  Fe  Elfvaior  Corp., 
331  US   218  {l»47i 

'•  "The  Congress  ahali  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  approprial*  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article  Amendments  17  and 
33  contain  a  similar  p.'-o-.  laion  but  do  not 
Involve  stale  authority 

'■The  13lh  Amendment  was  adopted  In 
1866,  the   :4lh   Ln   1868  and  the   J  5lh   In   1870. 

"See  Reynolds  v   Sims.  377  US.  633  1 1964). 

">  Kinselia  v.  United  State*  ex  reL  Single- 
ton. 361  U.S    234  I  1960  >  , 

"'  This  same  idea  was  initially  advanced  m 
McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  316,  4  L.Ed. 
579  (1819). 

^-  For  example.  Article  I.  Sec  10  forhlds 
slates  to  'lay  any  Duty  of  Tonnage  [or] 
Keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  In  time  of 
Peace"   without   Congress's   consent. 

^  Second  Employers'  Liability  Cases,  223 
US.  1  (1912):  Cohens  v  Vtrginia.  6  Wheat 
264  (1821);  and  MarUn  v.  Hunters  Lessee,  1 
Wheat  304  (1816). 

«"  McKnett  v  St  Louis  &  SfR  .  Co  .  292 
US  230  (1934  1  Testa  v  Katf.  330  U  S  386 
(1947):  Ha.rt.  "The  Relationship  Between 
State  and  Federal  Law",  64  Columbu  L-Rev. 
491      1954} 

••  United  Staffs  v  Constantine,  296  VS. 
287  (1935);  United  States  v  Latisa  260  U.S. 
377  (1922) 

^Albema  v    Sooth.  21  How   606  (1858). 

StATSMxnT  or  Kasi.  HzaaMANN    WasRurcToir 

STATX     iNSTjmANCI     COMMISSIOfilS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. No-Fault  Insurance  is  a  magic  term 
which  has  captured  the  Imaglnatlor.  of  the 
American  public  Although  everyone  Is  for 
It  few  understand  what  It  actually  is  There 
are  approximately  two  hundred  pians  that 
have  been  carefully  designed  compiled  and 
disseminated  throughout  the  country  To 
say  the  least,  it  Is  extremely  confusing  even 
to  the  experts  who  try  to  make  sense  out  of 
this  m«lee  of  proposals 

Reduced  to  the  least  common  denominator, 
no-fault  insurance  is  no  Skore  than  first- 
party  Insurance.  In  most  Instanoea,  It   hss 
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c>««n    affected   or   recomnwnded   with   nwui- 
dAtory  proTtslon*  of  th«  law 

Th*  *pp^iui«  tr«<re<ly  Ilea  m  the  f»ct  that 
It  haa  b«ec  represented  m  the  great  paaaoea, 
or  cure-all.  full  of  many  ■optilstloated  and 
complex  problems  confronting  automobile 
Insurance  We  must  remember  that  it  is  im- 
poBsible  to  get  something  for  nothing  Brery 
bxistnees  or  industry  must  take  In  more  than 
It  pays  out  In  order  to  Burnve  This  is  true 
whether  we  are  considering  the  local  ham- 
burger stand.  Lockheed.  BoUs  Royce  or  Penn 
Central  RaUroad  It  makes  no  difference  how 
small  or  large  the  enterprise  This  principle 
applies. 

Insurance  Is  no  exception  If,  for  example, 
a  company  or  industry  as  a  whole  pays  out 
X  amount  in  claims.  It  mtjst  take  in  X  plus 
In  premium.  That  plus  must  be  enough  to 
pay  all  expenses  a  reasonable  return  on 
capital  invested.  If  it  is  a  stock  company, 
and  provide  enough  surplus  for  growth  and 
deTelof>ment.  If  we  do  not  aooept  and  be- 
lieve In  this  formula,  then  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  private  enterprise  system  When  we 
look  around  at  other  nations.  «eperially  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  we  can  realise  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  with  all  its  faults,  the 
private  enterprise  system  has  delivered  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  world's  goods  and 
services  to  the  greatest  number  of  people 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  strata  of  our 
society  than  any  other  system  so  far  devised 

Why  have  we  at  present  become  r  nginwd 
In  no-fault  automobile  insurance?  The  con- 
cept Is  not  new  It  was  first  considered  back 
In  the  World  War  I  era  Herbert  Hoover  was 
Interested  In  the  subject  The  Columbia  Uni- 
versity made  a  study  back  in  the  thirties 
Doctors  Keeton  and  OConnell  kicked  the 
tdea  around  for  a  decade  or  two  Then,  all 
of  the  sudden,  with  the  name  of  no-fault  it 
took  with  the  public  and  there  has  been  a 
great  popular  demand  for  immediate  change 
In  our  auto  Insurance  reparations  »vi«tem 

The  DOT  study  which  also  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  two-year  two  million  dollar 
study,  has  brought  this  subject  to  a  head 
In  a  nut  sheU.  It  points  out  that  our  preaent 
auto  reparations  system  has  faUed  to  meet 
the  public  need  and  necessity  and  gives  two 
basic  reasons  whv  Plrst  over  half  of  the 
automobUe  accident  victims,  including 
pedestrians,  do  not  receive  one  cent  of  com- 
pensation for  their  damages  resulting  from 
personal  Injury,  and  those  who  are  compen- 
sated as  a  class  receive  in  benefits  less  than 
half  the  money  paid  In  premium  dollars. 
To  be  exact  the  amount  is  approximately  44« 
on  every  dollar  paid 

This  presents  the  question.  "How  are  w« 
going  to  fill  this  vacuum  with  a  more  effi- 
cient system  which  wlU  provide  compenaa- 
tlon  for  everyone  who  Is  Injured  as  the  result 
of  an  automobile  accident?"  In  approaching 
the  problem,  we  must  understand  that  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  premium  dol- 
lar Is  paid  for  coverage  of  repair  or  replace- 
ment of  property.  About  30  percent  la  paid 
for  coverage  of  repair  and  rehabuiutlon  of 
people  On  the  property  side,  we  already 
have  no-fault  Insurance  under  the  daflnltlon 
that  It  is  no  more  than  first-party  coverage. 
My  collision  policy  covers  me  resrardleaa  of 
fault  The  problem  lies  with  the  other  30 
percent  of  the  premium  dollar  So  it  Is  Im- 
mediately evident  that  there  cannot  be  a 
tremendous  reduction  in  the  overall  premium 
by  revising  our  personal  Injury  coverage. 

Those  who  have  gone  about  the  Nation 
heralding  their  contention  that  we  can  re- 
duce premiums  35-40  percent  and  tncrease 
coverage  to  include  everyone  who  is  Injured 
are  indeed  false  prophet*.  If  personal  Injury 
coverage  were  given  free  of  charge.  It  would 
not  meet  their  wild  representations  of  overall 
premium  reduction. 

Another  pertinent  principle  Is  the  price  in 
the  abstract  m»ians  nothing  Price  must  al- 
ways be  onrnprad  with  the  quantity  and  ttM 
quality  of  the  service  or  contract.  WheD«ver 


price  is  reduced,  regulators  .:.  Uie  p'jb'.ic 
Interest.  should  at  least  make  certain  that 
more  than  the  price  reduction  has  not  been 
taken  from  the  quantity  and  quality  md*  nt 
our  equation  In  dealing  with  tangible  goods 
that  can  be  weighed,  measured,  felt  and 
seen,  the  consumer  can  usually  Judge  for 
himself  whether  the  price  paid  Is  In  keeping 
wtth  value  received  In  Intangibles,  such  as 
Insurance,  evaluation  becomes  dlfflcult  even 
for  those  experienced  in  the  field  Applying 
thto  concept  to  auto  Insuraiw-e  when  we 
restrict,  limit  or  deny  an  accldeiit  victim's 
right  of  recovery,  we  are  taking  awmv  a  valu- 
able right  or  option 

In  many  instances  where  thresholds  have 
been  applied,  situations  have  been  created 
whereby  the  policy  holders  have  been  short- 
changed I  refer  specifically  to  one  state  where 
premiums  were  reduced  16  percent  under  Its 
so-called  no-fault  program  and  benefits  were 
reduced  75  percent.  It  doesn't  take  a  profes- 
sional actuary  or  a  skilled  mathematician  to 
tell  us  Who  came  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 
tvom  In  that  situation  High  benefits  and 
low  premiums  are  incompatible  The  late 
President  Harry  Truman  in  referring  to  our 
national  defense  expenditures  stated  this 
prtndple  when  ha  m  effect  said  that  if  you 
provide  a  bargain  basement  price,  you  are 
going  to  get  a  tMurgaln  basenoent  product 

The  States  of  Delaware.  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington have  no-fault  benefits  that  cover  all 
victims  who  were  formerly  left  out  In  the 
cold,  so  to  speak,  without  denying  or  chang- 
ing any  of  their  rights.  Our  state  of  Wash- 
ington Is  now  affording  some  of  the  moat 
generous  benefits  so  far  offered  in  the  na- 
tion In  a  voluntary  add-on  program  With 
the  lower  speed  limit.  I  feel  confident  we 
can  meet  the  benefit  standards  of  Senate 
bill  SS4  without  legislation  or  further  regu- 
lation. I  am  sure  the  industry  wUI  cooperate 
wtth  me  in  meeting  the  proposed  benefit 
levels  In  doing  thU  we  will  have  all  of  the 
beneflu  proposed  by  this  federal  legislation 
without  restrictions  and  without  limiting 
the  Insured's  right  of  recovery  under  our 
present  laws  and  regulations. 

The  experience  In  the  two  other  states 
that  have  an  add-on  plan  Indicates  that  liti- 
gation has  been  drastically  reduced  It  has 
been  reduced  primarily  through  immediate 
payment  of  wage  loss,  hospital  and  medical 
expense  without  regard  to  fault.  The  prlor 
payment  plan  under  liability  claims  where 
liability  was  evident  substantially  reduced 
litigation  for  all  of  the  companies  that  Insti- 
tuted the  plan.  People,  at  least  In  our  state. 
and  I  believe  the  ssone  prevails  through  the 
nation,  are  not  litigious.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  forced  to  go  to  a  lawyer  They  abhor 
the  trauma  of  a  law  suit  Immediate  payment 
on  a  no-fault  basis  removes  the  necessity  of 
legal  action  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases. 
So.  we  can  distribute  the  benefits  to  all  auto 
accident  victims  with  a  possible  decrease  In 
premiums.  I  have  run  surveys  and  I  have 
conducted  extensive  personal  interviews  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  people  who  sit  behind 
the  wheel  of  the  family  car.  I  have  not  as  yet 
found  one  person  who  believes  that  he  should 
have  complete  Immunity  when  he  gets  be- 
hind the  wheel  of  a  car 

Most  people  throw  up  their  hands  In  pro- 
test when  I  ask  this  question:  Would  you 
approve  a  change  in  our  laws  that  would  op- 
erate In  the  following  manner:  Suppose  I 
run  a  stop  sign  and  hit  you  and  your  family 
broadside  In  your  statlonwagon  I  walk  away 
uninjured,  but  all  of  you  are  hospitalized 
some  with  serious  Injury  When  you  ask  me 
what  I  am  going  to  do  about  your  losses.  I 
can  legally  say,  I  will  talk  to  the  police  but 
you  are  on  your  own.  You  must  go  to  your 
own  Insurance  company,  look  to  your  own 
policy  and  received  such  benefits  as  you  have 
paid  for  out  of  yotir  own  pocket  Under  the 
law,  I  am  no  longer  in  any  way  civilly  re- 
sponsible for  my  acta  bahlnd  th«  wheal  of 
my  car. 


.Vloet  people  consider  this  unfair,  unjust 
and  Inequitable  They  also  believe  It  would 
be  removing  a  very  effective  deierrwnt  to 
-arelean  reckless  or  wanton  behavolr  be- 
.11  nd  the  wheel 

Aiu^ioutth  drastic  change*  In  the  preaeul 
auto  insurance  concept  ar*  ne<*aBar%  to  fur- 
ther and  protect  the  public  intereet,  care 
»hould  t>e  taken  to  avoid  a  sysleni  u.a.t  ia 
rfiilng  to  shortchange  the  public  and  .'-esult 
;q  a  altuatlon  that  Is  not  oompallble  with 
(food  reaiiun  and  common  nenae  fciiuce  the 
X)mpan;e»  a^-reed  to  offer  no-fauu  benefits 
in  OUT  state  U'.al  axe  i  loee  to  those  recom- 
mended LQ  Senate  bill  3M  I  believe  that 
voluntary  no-fault  Insurance  with  the  rec- 
ommended benefits  should  b«  made  avail- 
able in  every  slate  In  the  nation  With  the 
companies  willing,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
Insurance  commissioner  tjtiring  oppxwiuon  to 
this  plan  unless  his  state  has  already  adopted 
a  better  system  with  greater  beneflu  than 
those  proposed  In  Senate  bill  364, 

By  this  system  of  voluntary  action,  we 
would  not  only  be  providing  benefits  to  all 
those  who  do  not  have  coverage  under  our 
present  reparations  system,  but  we  would 
also  be  compiling  actual  real-aofid  experi- 
ence that  would  be  of  great  value  when  and 
If  it  Is  neceasary  to  put  furtner  restraints 
and  conditions  on  our  preaeut  system,  lu 
other  words,  we  would  not  be  shooting  In  the 
dark.  We  would  know  what  the  prlo*  tag  is. 
Pnoea  will  certainly  vary  from  state  to  state, 
Tha  claim  frequency  in  some  of  states  is  four 
times  that  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The 
frequency  and  dollar  amount  of  claims  are 
substantial  factors  In  our  X  plus  formula  as 
previously  referred  to.  It  Is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  state -by -state  experiments  and 
trial  operations  are  necessary-  If  we  are  to 
evolve  into  a  sane  and  sensible  program  that 
will  bring  more  and  better  coverage  to  all 
our  accident  vlctuna  at  the  least  possible 
price. 

It  la  my  position  in  ooncluslon  that  it  is 
not  neceasarj-  to  Invoke  the  gun-ln-the-rlbs 
approach  that  federal  legislation  would  man- 
date to  state  regulation.  If  the  committee 
finds  It  necessary  to  set  up  guidelines  simply 
because  It  Is  convinced  that  many  states 
will  not  get  off  dead  center  without  the 
thrust  and  mandate  of  federal  law.  then  I 
believe  that  the  guidelines  should  be  limited 
to  the  level  of  benefits  that  are  paid  to  the 
auto  accident  victims  regardless  of  fault. 
I  know  that  the  committee  has  been  pre- 
sented with  actuarial  studies.  So  has  our 
state  legislature  So  has  my  department,  the 
NAIC  and  every  Insurance  department 
throughout  the  nation.  Hiese  studies  are  all 
over  the  scale,  claiming  reductions.  Increases 
and  the  status  quo.  Practically  everything 
that  can  be  said  about  this  program  and  all 
of  Its  ramifications  has  been  documented  by 
an  actuarial  study  Actuarial  science  Is  a 
science  as  far  as  techniques  are  concerned, 
yet  when  these  techniques  are  applied  to 
assumptions.  Jtidgments.  trends  and  other 
factors  that  cannot  be  truly  predetermined, 
then  the  results  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  actual.  In  the 
field  experience. 

I  recommend  that  you  first  give  the  states 
a  chance  to  act.  but  If  you  do  find  It  neces- 
sary to  mandate,  limit  It  to  the  level  of  no- 
fault  benefits. 

STATXMKirr  or  Lxstxk  L.  Rawia  Insi7«ancx 
CoMMtssioffTR  or  THE  Statx  or  OmzcoN 
My  name  U  Lester  L  Bawls  and  I  am  (he 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. I  have  been  in  that  position  for  15 
months.  Prior  to  my  appointment  as  In- 
surance Commissioner  I  practiced  law  in 
Portland.  Oregon,  and  prior  to  my  law  prac- 
tice I  was  employed  by  an  Insurance  industry 
In  various  positions  In  underwriting  and 
claims  My  last  position  was  branch  manager 
of  the  Continental  National  American  Oroup 
In  Oregon. 
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When  I  took  my  oath  of  office  1  promised 
to  support  the  Coiistltutloa  and  the  laws 
of  the  Stat*  of  Oregon  One  such  law  Is  the 
thence  of  our  deparL-nect  that  being  ORS 
731  008  -TTie  Legislative  Assembly  declares 
that  the  Ir.s'inince  Code  Is  for  the  protection 
of  the  Insurance-buying  pibllc" — ar.d  that 
It  shall  be  construed  In  a  libera!  manner  to 
effect  the  Intent  of  the  Legislature  lo  protect 
the  people  of  Oreg.n  i  also  accept  by  Infer- 
ence. If  not  dlrec'.Sy  my  respoualblUty  to  act 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  t<j  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Oregon 
as  I  see  It  It  l.s  in  this  context  that  I  appear 
here  today  to  testify   before  thlF  body 

As  most  of  you  know  the  phlliMophv  of 
no-fault  Insurance  Is  not  a  new  (^oncept  It 
has  been  around  for  many  years  Certain 
combination  of  events  have  Riven  supptirt  '.c 
a  Joining  of  two  individual  ideas  with  a  re- 
sult of  w>iat  Is  now  krir  w^,   a.s  "nc-fault" 

The  first  concept  Is  that  erery  Injured 
person  should  have  ©overage  for  his  medical 
claim  and  his  loss  of  Income  Through  the 
roars  there  have  been  many  Ideas  as  to  the 
b«>Bt  approach  to  accomplish  this  When  I 
first  be«an  my  Insurance  career  we  attempted 
to  add  medical  coverage  and  disability  In- 
come to  every  auto  policy  on  a  vol\intary 
basis  However  because  of  the  competition 
between  a«rents  and  companies  the  Idea  did 
not  catch  on  and  I'm  sure  that  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  no-fault  laws  amund  the 
country  including  Oregon  lltUe  dl»ablllty 
tncorae  Is  written  In  conjunction  with  an 
auto  policy 

The  second  factor  cr>mmon!y  known  as  a 
threshnld,  concerns  a  problem  which  Insur- 
ance ri->mpanleK  havp  dl-ilked  for  venrs  -  -hat 
|3  the  so-<a,r,ed  nuisance  or  small  bodily 
Injury  claim  The  president  of  American  Cas- 
ualty Company  once  said  that  It  was  not  the 
large  bodllv  injury  claim  »1 0,000  or  more, 
that  bothers  the  expen.se  factor  of  their 
company  but  It  was  the  little  bodily  Injury 
claim  that  drove  companies  up  the  wall.  He 
said  If  there  was  a  way  to  bar  ^urh  claims 
from  coming  In  the  door  of  the  cnrnpany  It 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  Insurance  Industry 
and  I'm  sure  it  would 

In  1970,  my  predeceseor  a  man  with  a  non- 
Insurance,  non-lawyer  background,  called  to- 
gether a  c<jmmlttee  of  laymen,  insurance 
personnel,  and  lawyers  of  distinction  In  fields 
other  than  trial  or  personal  injury  work  and 
asked  that  they  develop  a  co-fault  law  for 
Oregon  This  committee  was  chaired  bv  the 
Honorable  William  Dale,  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  -if  Oregon — a  man  of  Impeccable 
credibility  and  who  had  only  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  people  in  mind  In  all  of  his 
deliberations  Out  of  this  committee  came 
what  Is  commonlv  known  as  the  Oregon 
plan — a  plan  which  makes  prompt  payments 
of  medical  bCIs  and  disability  Income  and 
a  plan  which  also  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
of  answering  the  problem  of  small  law 
actions 

Briefly,  the  plan  Is  as  follows  (I  will  give 
the  amo'jnts  of  coveragp  effective  on  I  '1,''74)  : 
Medical  Coverage  $5  000  per  Injured  person 
DLsahlllty  Income  Maximum  $750  a  month 
for  a  period  of  62  weeks  ($750  being  7Q%.  of 
the  grofis  monthly  Income),  and  Eaeentlal 
Services  $'.8  per  day. 

Coverage  is  mandatory  for  all  auto  liabil- 
ity (Mllcles  Issued  on  private  passenger  autos. 
In  Oregon  where  It  is  estimated  that  96 c 
of  the  regUtered  autof;  are  rnve.-ed  by  Insur- 
ance, the  program  ha.«  worked  with  far  great- 
er success  than  was  ever  dreamed  of 

Public  reaction,  when  they  understand  the 
program,  is  good 

We  are  told  by  the  oourts  that  there  Is  no 
question  about  the  reduction  in  court  caaea 
The  major  auto  writers  all  advise  that  their 
bcdlly  Injury  claim  count  has  been  reduced 
drastically.  Of  course,  some  of  these  are 
hesitant  to  attribute"  thto  to  Oregon's  pro- 
gram, but  anyone  who  has  worked  in  In- 
surance  and    law   as    I   have   recognlBBe   the 


syndrome  Immediately,  When  the  Injured 
party  Is  reimbursed  for  his  Lnjury  regard- 
leas  of  fault  the  Impetus  to  make  a  bodily 
Injury  claim  fades  away  In  a  large  number 
of  cases 

Also,  a  very  important  element  In  Oregon'?" 
laws  which  I  personally  believe  Is  the  real 
key  tc)  the  reduction  ai  law  suits  is  Oregon's 
reimbursement  statute  Briefly,  It  require* 
that  an  injured  party  reimburse  his  own  in- 
surance c<:)mpany  fully  from  any  settlement 
or  Judgment  he  may  receive  from  the  tort- 
feasor Ttwxt.  If  a  person  has  a  small  Injury 
and  knows  that  he  must  pay  his  own  insurer 
rrom  any  proceeds  he  receives  he  takes  a  dif- 
ferent look  at  the  poaslblltty  of  a  Judgment 
sufficient  tc  take  care  of  the  cfurt  costs,  filing 
fee  deposition,  subpoena  fees,  doctors'  fees 
and  relmbi;rsement  of  his  carrier  before  he 
and  his  attorney  receive  anythl.ng 

In  its  counterpart,  the  U.'rt  threshold,  the 
plalntl.T  can  achieve  the  threshold  and  then 
Is  home  free  becausie  he  d^s  not  have  to 
pay  his  carrier  back. 

Oregon's  law  went  Into  effect  on  1/1/72. 
T^e  law  called  for  all  auto  llabUIty  policies 
•<.  --arry  the  mandate'd  coTerage  on  all  new 
or  renewal  policies  after  1  1  -72  We  have  had 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  of  experience  under 
the  new  law-  Recently  companies  began  to 
lower  their  auto  rates  and  the  results  were 
reductions  ranging  from  8  ~  to  15". — Insur- 
ance Services  Office  recommends  an  11"^  re- 
duction In  auto  liability. 

Recently  a  nationally  recognized  actuary 
was  In  our  office  and  suggested  that  the 
Oregon  plan  just  has  the  Insurance  Industry 
In  a  sUte  of  confusion  We  discussed  the 
concept  of  a  tort  threshold  and  Its  domina- 
tion of  the  thinking  of  those  individuals  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  difficult.  I?  not  Im- 
..>o6slble  for  industrv  to  accept  an  alterna- 
tive. The  r>regrn  plan  Is  of  course,  the  plan 
which  Is  people-oriented  and  takes  no  rights 
away  from  -he  people  whether  rich  or  poor. 
The  Oregon  plan  doesn't  s^-t  an  arilflclal  bar- 
rier conceived  by  someone  other  than  the 
Injured  partv  to  achieve  before  he  can  ask 
for  redress  against  the  person  who  injured 
him.  The  argument  of  court  congestion  fall." 
In  Oregon  where  In  Multnomah  County  (the 
largest  In  the  state)  the  plaintiff  can  go  to 
trial  four  to  six  months  after  he  fllee  his 
first  compallnt. 

I'm  sure  that  many  of  the  other  states  have 
similar  situation"  and  It  is  Incongruous  to 
me  to  be  faced  with  a  federal  standard  set  by 
persons  not  acquainted  with  the  Oregon  situ- 
ation that  will  be  a  detriment  to  the  people 
of  Oregon  Each  and  everv  state  has  peculiar 
problems  with  Its  c»wn  area— more  so  in  auto 
insurance  than  any  of  the  ether  personal 
lines  coverages  The  problems  that  affect 
PpnnsvU-ar.la  New  .Terser  nilnoLs  and  Cali- 
fornia are  net  the  ones  that  affect  Oregon. 
Alaska  or  Idaho  Thl.s  was  recofmlzed  bv  the 
OongTpss  when  the  McOarran-Pennison  Act 
was  pa-ssed  Congress  felt  then  and  I'm  sure 
mav  feel  now  that  each  state  should  be  left 
to  regulate  Itself  We  have  proven  that  In 
Ore«ron  I  dc  not  believe  that  It  is  a  case 
where  the  .'ust  must  suffer  with  the  unlust 
It  Is  a  case  where  the  people  of  the  states'  can 
go  directly  to  their  own  a-ssemblv  as  the 
people  of  Oreeon  did  and  demand  the 
changes  that  are  neceasary. 

Many  feel  that  because  a  part  of  the  law 
Is  not  working  as  they  feel  it  should  that  the 
way  to  solve  the  problem  Is  to  take  away  all 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  then  If  they'had 
something  before,  they  now  have  nothing  and 
thus  It  Is  equal  This  is  analotrous  'o  the 
CTMtom  In  some  native  tribe?  wherebv  the 
cure  for  a  headache  is  to  drive  a  spike 
through  the  head  of  the  person  from  oi>e 
temple  to  the  other  It  is  an  absolute  cure 
and  one  need  never  to  worry  about  the  head- 
ache again  That  problem  Is  solved  In  the 
present  bill  one  goes  a  step  further  and  not 
only  drives  the  spike  through  the  bead  of  the 
OQ*  With  the  headache,  but  take*  la  aU  the 


family  members  whether  or  not  their  heads 
ache  and  renders  tlie  6»jnt  treatment 

We  fully  appreciate  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but 
when  each  state  is  attempting  to  solve  its 
problem,  why  not  leave  us  to  our  own  duties 
and  let  these  United  States  solve  whatever 
difficulty  they  have  rather  than  have  arbi- 
trary rules  set  down  which  may  or  may  not 
be  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Uisuranoe- 
buylng  public. 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
93d  Congress  opened  after  an  elecUon 
which  returned  the  President  to  the 
White  House  with  a  most  Impressive  ma- 
jority. At  the  same  time,  a  Democratic 
Hou5e  and  Senat*  were  al.sc  reialned  bv 
the  people  and  the  margin  o'  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  m  the  Senate  actuaUv 
increased  The.'-e  were  those  who  chose  to 
focu.";  on  the  res-alts  of  the  Pre.sidential 
election  and  lo  overlook  thase  of  the  con- 
KTessionaJ  It  v:&t  not  an  uncommon  view 
m  this  city  at  the  time  that  Congress  had 
all  but  ceased  to  have  relevance  in  this 
Government.  At  the  start  of  the  year, 
the  begrinnings  of  -ontempt  for  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  Congre-s-t  were  clearly 
to  be  seen  in  the  ruthles.=  resort  to  im- 
poundment practices,  and  in  the  abuses 
of  executive  privUege 

Tliat  L=!  what  the  93d  Congress  con- 
fronted when,  in  early  January,  it  as- 
.sembled  for  the  first  time  Frankly.  I 
have  never  known  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  more  concerned  about  the  .secu- 
rity of  the  co.nstltutlora]  structure  of  the 
Government  than  they  were  at  that  time. 
There  was  fear  of  what  was  transpiring 
but.  I  am  happy  to  say.  there  wa.s  also  a 
determinauon  to  halt  the  erosior. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  majority  con- 
ference of  the  Senate  endorsed  a  leader- 
ship statement  of  purpose  and  objectives 
for  this  session.  The  statement  called  on 
the  Senate  to  move  immediately  to  re- 
assert the  coequal  role  of  the  legislative 
branch  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  It  called  for  action  on  a  number 
of  specific  issues  ■which  ranged  from  end- 
ing the  Involvement  in  Indochina  to  the 
Investigation  of  the  Watergate  affair  and 
related  matters  arising  out  of  the  politi- 
cal campaign  of  1972.  In  all,  20  Issues 
were  set  forth  for  action  m  the  Senate 
during  this  Congress.  Today,  as  the  first 
session  draws  to  a  close,  I  am  happy  lo 
repon  that  we  have  made  progress  on 
almost  all  of  them 

The  Democratic  Conference  asked,  as 
a  matter  of  priority,  for  repassage  of 
measures  which  the  President  had  pocket 
vetoed  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. Other  measures  were  also  listed  for 
prompt  disposal,  measures  on  which  the 
Senate  had  already  spent  many  hours  ;n 
the  previous  Congress.  The  response  of 
the  Senate  committees  smd  their  chair- 
men and  of  all  of  the  Members  to  this 
request  was  prompt  and  thorough  Of  28 
recycled  legislative  items,  over  78  per- 
cent have  become  pubUc  law  or  have 
passed  the  Senate  and  await  House  ac- 
tion. Only  four  of  the  remainder  are  of 
substantial  significance — a  comprehen- 
sive housing  program  no- fault  insur- 
ance, national  health  insurance,  and  the 
creation     of     a     consumer     proiecuon 
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agency.  These  can  be  exi)ected  to  come 
before  the  Congress  next  year 

That  ts  one  measure  of  the  response 
oX  tlie  Congress  to  the  depredations  of 
the  last  election  and  to  the  contempt  of 
Congresa  with  which  they  are  associated. 
It  Is  a  response  written  with  the  Ink  of 
a  public  dedication  of  the  highest  order 
on  the  part  of  the  elected  Members  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  a  response  in  which 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  can  take 
satisfaction — Republicans  no  less  than 
Democrats.  Indeed.  I  cannot  recall  a  Sen- 
ate which  has  been  more  disposed  to  put 
the  constltuuonal  stability  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  above 
partisanship  and  above  sectionalism  than 
the  Senate  of  this  93  d  Congress. 

It  Ia  easy  to  find  fault  with  this  Con- 
gress as  any  other  It  is  easy  to  rake 
over  the  trivia.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that 
the  Congress  has  been  the  anchor  of  the 
people's  freedom.  It  has  been  the  rock  of 
the  Nation  at  a  time  when  the  executive 
branch  has  been  seized  in  a  whirlwind  of 
resignations,  disclosures,  denials,  dis- 
missals and  Indictments.  The  Nation 
owes  special  thanks  to  Senators  Ervd* 
and  Bakxs  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  for  what  they 
have  done  to  turn  the  light  of  public 
scrutiny  on  the  abuses  of  power — to  say 
the  least — that  has  been  rampant  for 
too  long  in  this  Government  The  com- 
mittee took  on  an  onerous  task  at  the 
direction  of  the  Senate — not  one  of  them 
volunteered — and  they  have  discharged 
that  task  with  a  scrupulous  but  relent- 
less thoroughness.  The  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Watergate  affair 
and  related  matters  has  been  an  essen- 
tial catharsis  for  the  Nations  political 
life 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  work — 
the  thorough  work  of  the  Judiciarv  Com- 
mittee  In   the   examination   of   Patrick 
Oray,   when  he  was  nominated  as  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  in  the  examination  of 
Elliot  Richardson  and  Senator  Saxbx  for 
the  Attorney  General  post  as  well  as  in 
the  establishment  of  a  legal  basis  for  a 
Special  Prosecutor  in  the  Watergate  af- 
fair In  all  of  these  matters,  the  commit- 
tee, as  the  agent  of  the  Senate,  was  pur- 
suing carefully  and  thoroughly  the  con- 
stitutional responslbUltles  of  this  body. 
L«t  no  one  doubt,  moreover,  the  role 
of  the  Congress  In  ending  the  military 
Involvement   In    Vietnam.    To   be   sure, 
the  war  was  a  long  time  in  ending.  United 
States  combat  forces  were  a  long  time  In 
coming  home  Too  long,  far  too  long  Too 
many  bves  too  late  And  we  are  now  pay- 
ing the  price  of  the  stretchout  of  a  wast- 
ing war.  And  we  win  pay  It  for  many  dec- 
ades to  come  But  would  It  have  ended  at 
all  without  the  persistent  pressure  from 
the  Congress'  Would  It  have  ended  at  all 
had  not  the  Congress  acted  on  June  30 
to  cut  off  the  funding  of  US.  military 
activity   In   Southeast    Asia    These   are 
questions  for  the  historians  of  the  future 
For  the  prejent,  it  is  enough   that  the 
Involvement  has  ended  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  resumed   It  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
sumed, especially  when  the  orerwhelm- 
tng  sentlmerts  of  Congresa  against  uni- 
lateral   Executive    military    adrentarM 
have  been  set  forth  In  the  War  Power* 


Resolution   which   became   law   without 
Presidential  approval 

Before  reviewing  .specinc  legislative 
achievements  of  this  session.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  year  we  have  the 
dubious  distinction  of  casting  more  roll- 
call  votes  than  any  other  gro-ip  of  Sen- 
ators in  the  20th  century.  Last  year's  to- 
tal of  532  has  been  surpassed  this  year 
with  594  votes  I  might  add  that  we  are 
well  on  the  way  to  breaking  the  all-time 
total  for  any  Congress  which  was  made 
in  the  47th  Congress — 1881-S3— when 
986  rollcall  votes  were  cast  This  is  one 
record  which  I  hope  will  not  be  super- 
seded. Rollcall  votes  are  a  measure  of 
time  expended  and  not  always  for  useful 
purposes,  notwithstanding  the  score- 
cards  which  are  maintained  and  the  snap 
judgments  of  performance  which  emerge 
from  them.  I  hope  tnat  in  the  coming 
session,  a  little  more  discretion  will  be 
exercised  m  the  use  of  this  parliamentary 
mechanism. 

This  year  the  Senate  has  passed  over 
700  mea.'nires,  ratified  22  treaties,  and 
confirmed  66.817  nominations  I  shall 
mention  at  this  point  only  those  of  major 
importance  which  have  already  been  en- 
acted or  await  House  action:  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
the  war  powers  resolution,  compensa- 
tion for  victims  of  violent  crimes,  District 
of  Columbia  home  rule,  welfare  reform. 
social  security  benefits  increase,  emer- 
gency medical  services,  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  private  pension 
plan  reform,  minimum  wage  Increase, 
which  was  vetoed,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, voter  registration,  highways-mass 
transit  funding.  Northeast  rail  services 
Improvement,  and  "eterans"  benefits  In- 
crease 

With  regard  to  energy  and  the  envi- 
ronment, we  have  passed  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  significant  bills,  mostly 
in   the  last  couple  of  months    Several 
Senators,     notably     Senators     Jackson. 
Macwtjson,    R.\noolph,    Muskik.    Moss, 
and  their  Republican  counterparts,  have 
been  working  on  solutions  to  energ>'  smd 
related  problems  for  many  years   Sena- 
tor Btkd  of  West  Virginia,  has  worked 
for  years  to  obtain  support  for  coal  re- 
search   The  spadework  which  was  done 
by  these  Senators  prepared  the  ground 
for  the  measures  rushed  to  Congress  in 
the   last   few    months   by   an   executive 
branch  caught  short  by  the  energy  crisis. 
Because  of  what  they  had  already  done 
and  not  because  of  any  prodding  from 
the  executive  branch,  the  Interior,  Com- 
merce, Government  Operations,  and  the 
Public  Works  Committees  have  been  able 
to  bring  out,  with  i?reat  dispatch,  a  range 
of  thoughtful  leguslatlon   which   should 
help  the  Nation  In  meeting  the  current 
crisis  The  executive  branch,  no  less  than 
the  Congress,  owes  much  to  the  chair- 
men and  members  of  these  committees 
for  their  contributions  In  the  following 
meas;ures'    The    Alaska    pipeline,    strip 
mining   controls     emenfency    petroleum 
allocation,   national   energy   emergency 
energy  research  and  development,  energy 
conservation,  daylight-saving  time    en- 
ergy conservation,  speed  limits  and  land- 
use  policy,  and  the  Federal  Energy  Emer- 
gency AdmlnistraUon  Act 

At  the  end  of  a  long  and  fruitful  first 


session.  I  wish  to  thank  the  able  assLstant 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  Irom  We.st 
Virginia  Mr  Robert  C  Byrd'.  who  has 
worked  closely  with  me  and  with  great 
dedication  to  keep  the  Senate  at  peace 
within  iUelf  to  the  end  that  the  work 
might  flow  smoothly  He  has  given  ur,- 
stlntlngly  of  his  time  and  It  was  long  and 
weary  and  of  his  talent— a  talent  wluch 
is  extremely  effective — especially  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  Mr. 
Hdgh  Scott,  for  his  understanding,  ac- 
commodation and  cooperation — our  re- 
lationship could  not  be  better;  it  Is  a 
good  relatlon.shlp,  becau.se  we  lay  the 
cards  on  the  table,  and  each  of  us  knows 
what  the  other  one  Intends  to  do  at  any- 
given  moment— and  also  his  capable  as- 
sistant. Senate  GairriN  for  his  considera- 
tion, cooperation  and  the  time  he.  too, 
spent  on  the  floor  for  their  cooperation 
and  good  humor  and,  above  all,  their 
readiness  to  work  together  with  us  to 
make  the  Senate  work 

To  the  Senators,  I  express  my  thanks 
for  their  understanding  my  apprecia- 
tion for  their  forbearance,  and  my  pro- 
found respect  for  their  courage  and  de- 
termination, to  the  end  that  the  Nation 
and  the  validity  of  Its  constitutional 
structure  might  be  placed  above  all  other 
consideration  It  is  not  an  easy  life  that  is 
led  here,  especially  for  the  younger  Sen- 
ators with  families  But  what  the  Senate 
is  and  what  the  Senate  does  in  these 
critical  days  l.s  of  the  utmost  relevance  to 
the  future  of  thi.s  Nation.  The  Senate  of 
the  93d  Congress  has  been  outstanding 
in  every  respect.  What  it  has  done  speaks 
for  Itself 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  various  documentation  related 
to  my  remarks  and  a  complete  report  of 
Senate  legislative  activity  with  a  subject 
Index  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs 
Elizabeth  O  Shotwell.  chief  clerk,  and 
by  staff  members  of  the  Democratic  Pol- 
icy Committee,  be  printed  In  the  Record 
and  also  as  a  Senate  document 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 
'  See  exhibits  1  through  7  » 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  most  up-to-date  figures 
respecting  the  Presidents  budget  re- 
quests for  funding  ojjerations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment this  fi.sral  year  compared  with 
the  action  of  the  Congress  on  those  re- 
quests. I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the 
Congress,  acting  responsibly  and  with 
the  interests  of  all  Americans  closely  in 
mind,  has  effected  a  cut  overall  ai  $3  2 
billion  in  the  President's  budget  requests 
for  fiscal  1974  Precisely,  the  Congress, 
when  it  adjourns  sine  die  this  year,  ef- 
fected a  slice  of  $3,020,236,226 

I  will  now  incorporate  the  entire  break- 
down which  was  prepared  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  of  this  out- 
standing record  in  the  Concrkssional 
Record  In  short,  it  reflects  that  the  Con- 
gress has  shown  a  deep  concern  for  the 
health  and  education  of  the  Nation's 
people  with  their  environment  and  with 
the  quality  of  their  lives  and  has  added 
vitally  needed  sums  to  these  domestic 
priorities  from  enormous  savings  taken 
out   of   unneeded    military    and    foreign 
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assistance  programs,  some  of  which  have 
lost  all  relevance  in  the  world  today 

I  ccwigratulate  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress for  this  achievement;  It  la  a 
record — a  bipartisan  record — In  which 
we  may  all  take  pride. 

KxRnrr  1 

8«HAT«  OMJZCTWTa  AS  OtTTLIICrD  H*  TOT  8TATK 
OF  THK  SKNATT  SPXSCH  BT  TH»  UAJOaTTT 
LXAOKX.  jAirfAXT  3,  1073 

1.  Reiaforcemant  of  Coastltullon'i  check* 
and  b«iances  and  rwMsertlOD  oX  legUlAtive 
role. 

a.  End  of  war  in  Indochina  (no  line  dl« 
adjournment ) . 

3.  Coopermtlon  with  House. 

4.  Coordination  with  Democratic  Oovemors 
5    Spending  Celling  aet  by  CongreM 

fl  Computerization  and  Acceaa  to  material 
In  Budget 

7  Clarlflcatlon  of  the  Impoundment  of 
Fund«  prartlc* 

8.  Reduction  of  Defense  Spending. 

9  Closing  of  Overseas  Bases. 

10  CutUng  of  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Bureaucracy 

11  Reorganization  of  the  Pederai  Oovem- 
ment. 

13  Quick  Dlaposai  of  Priority  LeglsUtlon. 
Including  1973  vetoes 

13.  Need  for  Health  Insurance  and  Welfare 
Reform. 

14  Reform  of  Camjjalgn  Financing  law 
15.  Investigation  of  Watergate  Bugging  and 

other    Practices. 

16  End  of  FBI  Dossiers  on  Congressmen. 

17.  Insurance  of  Freedom  of  Speech  of  the 
Press. 

18.  Reform  of  Senate  Rules,  including 
seniority 

19  Policy  Committee  to  Delineate  Party 
Positions. 

20  Clarification  of  the  use  of  Executive 
PrlvUege. 

ExHiBrr  3 

Remajiks  of  Senatoe  Mikje  Mansfielo  at  the 

Democeatic  Confebence.  Jancaet  3.   1973 

We  meet,  today,  with  a  new  majority  We 
meet  with  new  responsibilities  and  a  new 
mandate. 

The  same  elecVjrate  that  endorsed  the 
President  lncrea.sed  the  Democratic  majority 
In  the  Senate  by  two  votes  If  the  re-elected 
Members  (Senators  Sparkman,  UoClellan, 
Mondale.  Eastland,  Metcalf.  Mclntyre  and 
Randolph),  and  the  Senators-elect  (Senators 
Abourezk  (SX)  I  Blden  (Del  i,  Clark  (Iowa), 
Haskell  (Colo  i ,  Hathawav  (Me  ) ,  Huddleston 
(Ky.).  Johnston  ( La  i  ,  and  Nunn  (Oa  )  )  wUl 
stand,  the  Conference  would  appreciate  the 
opportunity  and  the  prlvUege  of  congratu- 
lating them  en  bloc. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  vote  for  each  of  these 
Senators  in  November  was  cast  for  them  as 
Individuals.  Each  speaks  with  unique  ideo- 
logical and  regional  accents  Each  has  a  sen- 
sitivity to  a  particular  constituency  Nothing 
I  may  say,  today,  U  intended  to  detract  from 
that  basic  fact  of  victory  in  this  or  any  other 
free  election  Collectively,  however,  these 
Senators  are  represenUtlve  of  the  Democratic 
Party  They  reflect  the  strength  of  a  unified 
political  Identity  in  the  midst  of  ideological 
diversity,  of  a  party  that  excludes  no  sector 
of  the  nation,  nor  any  group  of  Americans. 

What  I  have  to  say  now,  I  say  with  all  due 
respect  and  affection  for  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  DakoU  (And  If  I  may 
digress  for  a  moment,  I  would  note  that  not 
a  single  Member  of  the  Democratic  Majority 
In  the  Senate  of  the  92nd  Congrees — south, 
north,  east  or  west — defected  to  the  Republi- 
can Presidential  candidate  In  November) 
Notwithstanding  the  outctame  of  the  Novem- 
ber election,  it  should  be  emphasised  that, 
as  a  Senator  from  South  DakoU,  Oeorge  Mc- 
Oovern  shares  the  mandate  which  the  elec- 


torate has  given  to  the  Senate  Majority  I 
have  every  confidence  that  we  can  expect  of 
him  a  vigorous  contribution  In  Its  pursuit. 

The  recent  election  tells  us  something  of 
what  the  people  of  the  nation  expect  of  the 
Senate.  If  there  Is  one  mandate  to  ua  above 
all  others,  it  is  to  exercise  our  separate  and 
distinct  constitutional  role  in  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  government  The  people  have 
not  choeen  to  be  governed  by  one  branch  of 
government  alone.  TTiey  have  not  asked  for 
government  by  a  single  party.  Rather,  they 
have  called  for  a  reinforcement  of  the  Con- 
stitution's checks  and  balanoee  This  Demo- 
cratic Conference  must  strive  to  provide  that 
reinforcement  The  people  have  asked  of  us 
an  Independent  contribution  to  the  nation's 
policies.  To  make  tliat  contribution  Is  more 
than  our  prerogative.  It  is  our  obligation. 

An  Independent  Senate  does  not  equate 
with  an  obstructionist  Senate  Insofar  as  the 
Leadership  Is  concerned,  the  Senate  will  not 
be  at  loggerheads  with  the  President,  per- 
sonally, with  his  party  or  his  AdminUtratlon. 
The  Senate  wlU  give  most  respectftil  atten- 
tion to  the  Presidents  words,  his  program 
and  his  appointments.  Every  President  de- 
serves that  courtesy.  During  the  period  m 
which  you  have  entrusted  me  with  the 
leadership,  every  President  has  had  that 
courtesy 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  rights  of  the  Re- 
publican Minority  in  the  Senate  will  be  fully 
sustained  by  the  Majority  Leadership  and  I 
anticipate  the  cooperation  of  the  minority 
leadership  In  the  op>erailon  of  the  Senate.  I 
would  say  to  the  Minority,  however,  no  less 
than  to  the  Majority,  that  the  Senate  must 
be  prepared  to  proceed  In  its  own  way  When 
conscience  so  dictates,  we  must  seek  to  Initi- 
ate and  advance  public  profrrams  from  the 
Senate  and,  as  indicated,  to  revise  propoeals 
of  the  Executive  Branch. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  wUl  Join  in  this  approach 
To  that  end,  the  Senate  Leadership  wUl  seek 
to  establish  cloee  and  continuing  liaison  with 
that  of  the  House.  Looking  to  the  needs  of 
the  entire  nation,  moreover,  the  Leadership 
will  put  out  new  lines  of  communication  to 
the  Governors  Conference,  notably  to  Its 
Democratic  Members  as  well  as  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  We  have  much  to 
learn  from  these  sources  about  conditions 
In  the  nation  Their  contribution  can  help 
to  Improve  the  design  of  federal  activity  to 
meet  more  effectively  the  needs  of  all  States. 
There  Is  no  greater  national  need  than  the 
termination,  forthwith,  of  our  Involvement 
in  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  This  Conference  has 
been  in  the  vanguard  in  seeking  a  legislative 
contribution  to  rapid  withdrawal  from  that 
Ul-starred.  misbegotten  conflict  The  Ma- 
jority Conference  has  resolved  overwhelm- 
ingly to  that  effect  Members  have  voted  on 
the  Senate  floor  preponderar.tlv  u  that 
effect 

Nevertheless,  the  war  la  stUI  with  us.  Not- 
withstanding intermittent  lulls  and  negotia- 
tions, the  prisoners  of  war  remain  prisoners 
and  their  numbers  grow  with  each  renewal 
of  the  bombing  The  fact  is  that  not  a  single 
prisoner  has  been  releaaed  to  date  by  our 
policies:  the  handftU  who  have  come  home 
have  done  so  In  consequence  of  gestures  from 
Hanoi.  The  recoverable  missing  in  action 
have  yet  to  t)e  recovered  and  their  num- 
bers grow  Americans  .stUl  die  in  twos  and 
threes  and  plane-loads  Asians  die  by  the 
hundreds  and  thoiisands  The  fires  of  an  en- 
during hostility  are  fed  by  unending  con- 
flict We  are  In  the  process  of  leaving  a  heri- 
tage of  hate  In  Southeast  Asia  to  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  And  for 
whaf 

With  the  election  behind  vis.  I  most  re- 
spectfully request  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
ference to  examine  his  poaltkxi  and  his 
conscience  once  again  on  the  question  of 
Viet  Nam  I  do  not  know  whether  there  Is 
a  legislative  route  to  the  end  of  thla  Moody 
travesty    I   do  know  that  the   time  Is   long 


smce  past  when  we  can  take  shelter  In  a 
claim  of  legislative  Impotence  We  cannot 
dismiss  our  own  reeponsibUlty  by  deference 
to  the  Presidents  It  is  true  that  the  Preal- 
dent  can  still  the  guns  of  the  nation  in  Viet 
Nam  and  bring  about  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  Congress  cannot 
do  so.  Nevertheless,  Congress  does  have  a 
responsibUlty.  We  are  supplying  the  funds. 
We  are  supplying  the  men.  So  untU  the  war 
ends,  the  effort  must  be  made  and  made  again 
and  again.  The  Executive  Branch  has  failed 
to  make  peace  by  negotiation  It  has  failed 
to  make  peace  by  elalx>ratlng  the  war  first 
Into  Cambodia,  then  into  Laos  and  this  year, 
with  blockade  and  renewed  bombing,  into 
North  Viet  Nam  The  effort  to  salvage  a  shred 
of  face  from  a  senseless  war  has  8ucx;eeded 
only  In  spreading  further  devastation  and 
clouding   this   nation's   reputation 

It  remains  for  the  Congress  to  seek  to 
bring  about  complete  dlslnvolvement  We 
have  no  choice  but  to  pursue  this  course  I 
urge  every  Member  of  this  cauctis  to  act  in 
concert  with  RepubUc^n  Senators  by  reso- 
lution or  any  other  legislative  means  to  close 
out  tlie  military  involvement  in  Viet  Nam. 
If  there  is  one  area  where  Senate  responsi- 
bility profotindly  supiersedes  party  respon- 
sibility. It  Is  m  ending  the  involvement  in 
Viet  Nam. 

In  view  of  the  tendency  of  this  war  to  flare 
unexpectedly,  the  Leadership  now  questions 
the  desirability  of  the  Congress  ever  again 
to  be  In  sine  die  adjournment  as  we  have 
been  since  October  18,  1972  In  that  Con- 
stitutional state  the  Congress  is  unable  to 
be  reassembled  on  an  urgent  b«isi8  except 
by  call  of  the  President  It  Is  the  Leadership's 
Intention,  therefore  to  discuss  this  gap  in 
Congressional  continuity  with  the  House 
leaders  It  may  weU  be  desirable  to  provide, 
at  all  times,  for  recall  of  the  Congress  by  the 
Congress  itaelf  TTiere  is  ample  precedent 
for  providing  standby  authority  of  this  kind 
to  the   combined   Leaderships 

If  Indochina  continues  to  preoccupy  us 
abroad,  the  Senate  is  confronted  slmUarly, 
with  an  overriding  domestic  Issue  The  Issue 
is  control  of  the  expendittires  of  the  Federal 
government  We  must  try  to  move  to  meet 
it,  squarely,  at  the  outset  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  the 
President  asked  of  Congress  unilateral  au- 
thority to  readjust  downward  expenditures 
approved  by  the  Congress  within  an  overall 
limit  of  taSO  billion  The  President's  objec- 
tives were  meritorious  but  his  concern  at 
the  Imbalance  In  expenditures  and  revenues 
might  better  have  been  directed  to  the  fed- 
eral budget  which  is  now  a  tool— not  of  the 
Congress,  but  of  the  Executive  Branch  It  is 
there  that  the  origins  of  the  great  federal 
deficits  of  the  past  few  years  are  to  be  found. 
The  fact  Is  that  Congress  has  not  Increased 
but  reduced  the  Administration  s  budget  re- 
quests, overall,  by  »20.2  billion  in  the  last 
four  years. 

As  the  Conference  knows  the  House  did 
yield  to  the  Presidents  request  fcr  tempo- 
rary authority  to  readjust  downward  ar- 
bitrarily. Congressional  appropriations.  The 
Senate  did  not  do  sc  The  Senate  did  not  do 
so  for  good  and  proper  reasons  The  power  of 
the  purse  rests  with  Osngress  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  usurp>ation  or  transfer 
of  this  fundamental  pcwtr  to  the  Executive 
Branch  will  take  the  nation  a  good  part  of 
the  last  mile  down  the  road  to  government 
by  Executive  flat  That  is  not  what  the  last 
election  tells  us  to  do.  That  is  not  what  the 
Constitution  requires  us  to  do. 

I  say  that  not  in  criticism  of  the  President. 
The  fault  Ues  not  In  the  Executive  Branch 
but  in  ourselves.  In  the  Congress  We  c*nnct 
Insist  upon  the  power  to  control  expenditures 
and  then  fall  to  do  so.  If  we  do  not  do  the 
Job  If  we  ccntlnue  to  abdicate  our  Constltu- 
uonal responsibUlty  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
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ml   government    wiy   hav«   to  be   recast   *> 
tbAi  tt  can  be  done  eUewbere. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  as  in  ir>«tttu- 
tlon,  Congreas  la  not  readily  equipped  to 
carry  out  this  complex  reeponalblllty  By 
tradttloa  and  practice,  for  example,  each 
Senate  coounlttee  proceeds  largely  in  Its  own 
way  in  the  matter  of  authorizing  expendi- 
tures. There  is  no  standing  Senate  mecha- 
nism for  reviewing  eiper.difures  to  deter- 
mine where  they  may  nt  into  an  overall 
program  of  government.  A  similar  situation 
eclats  In  our  dealings  with  the  House  So, 
if  we  mean  to  face  tlUs  problem  squarely,  it 
la  eaaentlai  for  us  to  reoognlae  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  two-fold.  It  involves:  ( 1 )  eoordination 
of  expenditures  vithin  tfie  Senate  and  (2) 
coordination  uHth  the  House 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  93d  Congress. 
Congress  created  a  Joint  Committee  to  rec- 
ommend procedures  for  improving  Congrea- 
slonaJ  control  orer  the  budget.  While  this 
committee  cannot  be  expected  to  conclude 
Its  work  by  February  15.  as  the  statute  di- 
rects. !t  would  be  my  expectation  that  by 
that  date  an  interim  report  wui  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  Thereafter  it  Is 
the  Leadership's  intention  to  seek  Uie  ex- 
tension of  the  Joint  Committee  In  the  hope 
tbat  a  definitive  answer  can  be  found  to  the 
problem 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  the  coming  ses- 
sion? Unless  the  Congress  acts  now  to 
rtrengthen  coordinated  control  of  ezpendl- 
turea,  it  is  predictable  that  the  Executive 
Branch  will  press  again  for  temporary  au- 
thority to  do  so  It  Is  predictable  too^  that 
sooner  or  later  a  Congreaslonal  loertta  will 
underwrite  the  transfer  of  this  authority  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

That  18  the  reality  and  tt  ought  to  be  faced 
squarely  here  in  thU  caucus  and  on  th* 
f!oor  of  the  Senate.  Unless  and  until  spe- 
ctflc  meai^s  are  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  I  would  hope  that  the  Confer- 
ence will  give  the  Leadership  some  guidance 
on  how  an  over-all  expenditures  celling  may 
be  set  as  a  gofU  for  the  first  session  of  the 
»3d  Congreas.  Shall  we  attempt  to  do  It  here 
In  the  Cauciis?  Shall  we  take  a  figure  by  sug- 
«atlon  from  the  President''  Thereafter  how 
will  we  divide  an  over-all  figure  among  the 
various  major  priorities  and  programs'  How 
much  for  defense?  ^or  welfare^  For  labor 
and  so  forth'' 

Who  will  exercise  a  degree  of  control  over 
expenditures  proposed  in  leglsUtlon?  Can 
It  be  done  by  a  committee  of  coounlttee 
chairmen?  The  Appropriations  Committee? 
Should  the  Majority  Policy  Committee  mon- 
itor expendltiire  legislation  before  It  reaches 
the  Senate  boor  to  determine  compatibil- 
ity wtth  an  orarall  Umitauon?  In  any  case. 
wtiere  will  the  neoeasary  budgeting  techni- 
cians and  skUled  fiscal  officers  be  obuined? 
Prom  -Me  OeneraJ  Accounting  Office''  The 
Coogreaslonal  Eieaearch  Service''  By  an  ex- 
panded Senate  staffs 

I  would  note  in  this  connection  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Il*organieat!on  Act  of  1970 
which  called  for  a  unified  computerized  sys- 
tem for  :he  federal  government.  The  sys- 
tem was  io  permit  claaslfytng  various  pro- 
grams and  expenditures  of  the  government 
so  that  we  might  know,  among  other  things, 
how  much  was  bein«  spent  for  each  partic- 
ular purpose  This  knowledge  is  esasntlal 
for  sffecttve  control  of  expendltiires  on  the 
tMkila  o<  a  program  of  pnorltles 

Tba  computer  project  Is  being  undertaken 
Jointly  by  -.he  Treasxiry  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  m  cooperation 
with  the  OeneraJ  Accounting  Office  It  la  my 
undersrandlnc  that  the  project  has  eon- 
cantrated  to  date,  on  ttM  naeds  of  the  Bxec- 
Qtlve  Branch  while  tboae  of  the  Congress  are 
being  crrenooksd  If  that  U  so  this  project 
had  better  be  put  back  on  the  right  track 
If  It  Is  naceasarr  the  CongTMa  should  alter 
the  eoablng  legislatioo  to  ouUta  eertaln  tiiat 
ve  gat  the  information  that  la  needed  to  con- 
trol expenditures   It  would  be  my  hope  that 


the    appropn.\te    commltteea    would     move 
without  delay  to  look  Into  this  situation 

If  the  Prealdaot  seeks  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senate  tn  negotiating  an  immediate  end 
to  the  Lnvoivemant  tn  the  Vietnamaas  war. 
In  the  control  erf  eipendltures  or  in  any 
other  matter  of  national  interest,  be  will 
have  that  cooperation  Cooperation  depends. 
however,  on  a  realistic  give  and  take  at  both 
ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  the  name 
of  cooperation.  w«  cannot  merely  acquiesce 
In  unilateral  acUons  of  the  Executive  where 
the  Cooatitutlonal  powers  of  Congress  are 
involved  as  they  are  in  Viet  Nam  and  In  the 
control  of  expenditures  I  would  also  note 
In  this  connection  the  proclivity  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  impound  funds  from 
tteae  to  time  for  activities  approved  by  the 
Congrese.  This  dubious  Constitutional  prac- 
tice denies  and  frustrates  the  explicit  In- 
tention of  the  Legislative  Branch. 

There  are  some  areas  In  which,  clearly,  we 
can  work  cooperaUvely  with  the  President 
Defense  expenditures,  for  example,  can  con- 
tinue to  be  reduced  to  a  more  realistic  level 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Armed  Servicea 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee both  have  been  moving  to  bring  about  a 
general  reduction  of  requests  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  for  these  purposes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  reduction  in  defense  appropria- 
tions amounU  to  $63  billion  for  FY  "73  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  will  do  even  better  this 
year 

We  should  also  consider  elooely  the  Ad- 
ministration's announced  plans  to  close  some 
domestic  military  bases  during  the  coming 
year  The  Executive  Branch  should  not  over- 
loo*  the  approximately  a.OOO  Installations 
*&<1  bases  which  we  have  set  up  in  all  parts 
at  the  world  at  a  conUnulng  cost  of  billions 
ct  doUan  annually.  Here.  too.  there  la  an 
area  for  cooperation  with  the  President  I 
would  suggest  most  respectfully  that  the 
Senate  and  the  President  consider  Jointly 
both  In  terms  of  obsoisacence  and  economy 
the  closing  of  a  good  many  of  these  overseas 
establishments. 

In  the  civilian  sector,  the  President  has 
Indicated  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  Ls  too 
large.  There  would  certainly  be  grounds  for 
close  cooperation  with  the  Senate  in  this 
sphere.  The  misuse  and  underuse  of  clvU 
'•'"'»«its  Is  a  scandalous  waste  of  public  funds 
which  Is  felt  especially  at  a  time  of  rising 
federal  salary  scales  To  overload  the  agen- 
cies and  departments  with  personnel  Is  also 
demeaning  and  deadening  to  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  in  the  federal  service 

If  the  President  wUl  work  with  the  Con- 
greas on  this  matter  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  Civil  Service  can  be  reduced  substantially 
from  lU  present  3.8  million  employees.  The 
reduction  can  be  without  personal  bardshlpe. 
by  a  carefully  developed  program  which 
would  permit  greater  flexlbuity  In  transfers 
among  agencies  and  Incentive  retlremenu 
Such  a  program  coupled  with  the  natural 
attrition  of  death  and  resignation  and  with 
accompanying  llmiu  on  new  hlrlngs  could  do 
much  to  improve  the  tone  of  government 
service  and  curb  the  payroll  costs  which  now 
stand  at  M?  billion  a  year 

The  Presklent  has  expressed  an  Interest  In 
proceeding  with  his  earlier  proposed  plans 
for  rsorganlxlng  the  Federal  government 
Clearly  there  la  a  need  for  reorganlxatlon  of 
sprawling,  over-extended,  over-lspplng  Ex- 
ecutive departmenu,  agencies  and  oomnals- 
slons  It  must  be  faced  as  a  reaiutlc  matter, 
however,  that  any  basic  reorganisation  in 
government  is  a  difficult  undertaking  at  best 
In  my  Judgment,  a  wbolesals  approach  Is 
not  likely  to  achlevs  anything  more  con- 
crete now  than  when  It  was  first  advanced 
two  years  ago  It  would  be  only  a  charade  It 
is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the  President 
would  concentraU  on  areas  of  maximum 
need.  It  seetns  to  me  that  Membars  of  the 
Senate  who  have  showu  a  deep  interest  In 
this  problem  can  be  very  helpful  in  working 
wUh    the     Administration    to    define    those 
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Turning  to  our  potential  contribution  to 
a  legislative  program  for  this  seaalon.  I  would 
emphasize  that  the  Senate  has  a  distinct 
mandate  to  assert  Its  own  concepts  of  priori- 
ties The  Constitution  does  not  require  us 
to  await  propoeaU  from  the  ExecuUve 
Branch.  In  this  connection,  two  categories  of 
carry-over"  legislation  from  the  92d  Con- 
gress warrant  immediate  attention.  The  first 
consUU  of  thoee  measures  passed  by  Congress 
In  the  last  seaslon  but  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  many  cases  the  same  measures  can 
be  reported  promptly  by  the  appropriate 
conunlttees  largely  on  the  basis  of  compre- 
hensive hearings  held  In  the  past.  Within  thli 
group,  cuf  even  more  urgent  concern  are  the 
following  bills  which  were  vetoed  after  Con- 
gress adjourned  without  opportunity  to  over- 
ride- 

1  An  Act  to  Establish  Mining.  Mineral,  and 
Related  Environmental  Research  Centers  In 
Each  State 

a.  The  Airport  Development  Acceleration 
Act. 

3.  The  Public  Works  Navigation  and  Flood 
Control  Construction  BtU. 

4  The  NaUonal  Environmental  Data  Sys- 
tem Act. 

8  Extension  of  Grants  to  States  for  Voca- 
Uonal  RehablUUUon  of  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals. 

6  The  Veterans'  Health  Care  Reform  Act 
of   1972. 

7  The  National  Veterans'  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem Act. 

8.  Beclaaslflcatlon  of  Positions  of  Deputy 
US    MarahaU 

9  National   Institute  of  Gerontology  BUI. 

10  RerlBlon  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1966 

11.  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  .^mendments  of  1072. 

13.  Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1973 

A  second  category  of  priority  bills  Includes 
thoee  which  were  reported  out  and  con- 
sidered In  either  the  House  or  the -Senate 
dxirlng  the  9ad  Congress  but  not  enacted 
They  Include  pioneering  measures  of  great 
relevance  to  the  quality  of  the  nation's  life 
and  the  welfare  of  Its  citizens  These  meas- 
ures should  be  reported  by  the  Committees 
early  In  the  current  session  so  that  the  Con- 
gress may  consider  them  carefully.  The  list 
Includes 

I  Comprehensive  Housing. 
Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
No-fault  Insurance 
Minimum  Wage. 
Pension  Reform 
Comprehensive  Health   ItMuranc«. 

7  Health   Maintenance  Organisations. 

8  Strict  Strip  Mining  Controls. 

9  Omnibus  Crime  Victims  BUI. 

10  Highway  Federal  Aid 

II  War  Powers 
13    Antl  Hijacking 

Consumer  Product  Warranty. 

Land  Use 

Fair  Credit  Billing 
I  would  note.  In  particular,  legislation  In- 
volving health  insurance  Senstora  have  In- 
troduced various  measures  dealing  with  this 
subject  The  Administration  has  advanced 
other  propoeaU  The  Congressional  approach 
tends  to  offer  more  comprehensive  health 
coverage  to  the  people  of  the  nation  The 
Administration  Is  more  concerned  with  costs. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  a  compromise  can 
be  brought  atiout  between  what  Bervators 
have  suggested  and  what  the  AdmlnUtratlon 
has~ recommended  In  that  fashion,  we  might 
ar  least  begin  to  m.jve  in  the  direction  of 
meeting  the  medical  and  huepitai  needs  of 
all  of  our  cltlaens 

In  a  cloaely  reUted  area,  we  will  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  welfare 
reform  Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  ciats 
of  welfare  have  Increased  from  %&  billion  to 
approximately  tis  billion  The  trend  oon- 
tlnuea  upward    Ths  states  and  localities  are 
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overwhelmed   by  a  growing  demand   for  as- 
sistance. They  plckd  for  greater  federal  as- 
.  sistance  In  shouidenug  this  load. 

It  la  Inconceivable  to  me  that  this  nation 
will  ever  turn  Its  back  on  those  among  us 
whose  lives  have  been  crippled  by  physical 
or  mental  handicaps,  by  unemployment,  by 
poverty  and  disease  For  years,  we  have  as- 
sisted such  people,  by  the  millions,  abroad 
as  well  as  at  h.^me 

Noverthelfss,  we  must  find  a  better  way 
of  dealing  with  this  problem  We  must  find 
a  more  elective  system  not  only  of  training 
out  of  placement  to  put  the  able-bodied  to 
work.  It  Is  more  than  a  matter  of  getting 
people  off  welfare  rolls  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
right  to  personal  dignity  for  every  American 
who  Is  prepared  to  a.sRert  it.  It  Is  a  right 
which  la  interwoven  with  supporting  oneself 
and  family  and  wtth  making  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  nation 

To  date,  the  Administration  has  failed  tc 
meet  this  situation  Sf>,  too.  has  the  Congress. 
Hopefully,  together.  In  the  93d  Congress  we 
can  make  a  new  beginning 

Once,  again.  In  the  la.st  election  the  aaws 
In  the  electoral  system  were  paraded  before 
the  nation.  In  my  Judgment  both  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  campaigns  are  too 
repetitive,  too  dull  and  to6  hard  on  can- 
didates and  electorate  Most  serious,  the  fac- 
tor of  finance  begins  to  overahadow  all  other 
considerations  In  determining  who  runs  for 
public  office  and  who  does  not.  in  determin- 
ing who  gets  adequate  exposure  and  who 
does  not  It  Is  not  heaithy  fir  f.-ee  govern- 
ment when  vast  wealth  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal arbiter  of  questions  of  this  klud  It  is 
not  healthy  for  the  nation,  for  politics  to  be- 
come a  sporting  game  of  the  rich . 

This  Congress  must  look  and  Uiuk  deeply 
at  where  the  nation's  politics  are  headed.  In 
my  Judgment,  wayj  must  be  found  to  hold 
campaign  expend' tures  within  reasonable 
limits.  Moreover,  to  insure  open  access  to 
politics.  I  can  think  of  no  better  application 
of  public  funds  than,  as  necessary  to  vise 
them  for  the  financing  of  elections  so  that 
public  office  will  remain  open  to  all,  on  an 
unfettered  and  Impartial  basis,  for  the  better 
service  of  the  nation.  With  this  principle 
forming  the  objective.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
consider  llniltlng  campaigns  to  three  woeks 
or  four  weeks.  later  scheduling  of  con.en- 
tlons  and  possibly,  replacing  the  pre,sent  hap- 
haaard.  expeii&ive.  time -consuming  state  pri- 
maries with  national  primaries  Once  ag  im 
too.  consideration  might  l>e  given  to  at>oilab- 
Ing  the  electoral  college  and  to  adjustments 
tn  the  Constitutional  provision  involving  the 
Presidential  term  of  offlce  and.  perhaps,  that 
of  the  Members  of  the  House 

The  Federal  Elect:.. n  Campaign  Contribu- 
tions Act,  which  we  enacted  tn  the  9ad  Con- 
gress and  which  was  put  Int j  effect  this  past 
year,  may  al.so  need  refinement  and  modifi- 
cation to  reduce  undvie  paper-shuffling  ana 
principle  of  full  discUwure  There  are  also 
some  specific  matters  re'.allng  to  The  past 
elections  which  warrant  investigatory  atten- 
tion. One  la  the  so-called  Watergate  «.7alr 
which  appears  to  have  been  nothing  less  than 
a  callous  attempt  to  subvert  the  p>olltica) 
proceeaes  of  the  nation,  in  blatant  disregard 
of  the  law  Another  Is  the  circulation  bv  mall 
of  false  allegations  against  our  coUeagvies, 
Senator  Muskle.  Senator  Jackson  and  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  during  the  Florida  primary 
campaign,  with  the  clear  Intent,  to  say  the 
least,  of  sowing  po'.ltl-^al  confusion 

StUl  another  is  the  dL-iconcerning  nevn;  that 
doeslers  on  CongreMiouaJ  candidates  have 
t>een  kept  by  the  FBI  for  the  last  23  years 
This  practice  has  reportedly  tieen  8U>pped  It 
would  t)e  well  for  the  appropriate  commit;*** 
to  see  to  It  that  app>olnted  employees  in  the 
agencies  of  this  government  are  not  placed 
again  In  the  position  of  surreptitious  med- 
dling In  the  free  operation  of  the  elec Loral 
process  The  FBI  has.  properly,  sought  to 
avoid  that  rule  in  other  iltuatlone  We  must 
do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  see  to  It  that  nei- 


ther the  FBI,  the  military  intelligence  egen- 
cles  or  any  other  apjxjmuve  office  of  the  g.>v- 
ernment  is  turned  by  its  temporary  ooc-;. - 
pants  \uxxy  a  secret  Intruder  Into  the  free  op- 
eration of  the  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States. 

On  November  17.  :972.  I  addreased  let- 
ters to  Chairman  Eastland  of  the  Judiciary 
Oommlttee  and  Chairman  EIrv  In  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  Operations  Committee  I  requested 
that  Lheee  two  Chairmen  get  together  and 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Leadership 
on  how  l-o  proceed  U:i  Investigate  these  and 
related  matters  to  the  end  that  the  Senate's 
eflorts  may  be  concentrated  I  renew  that 
request,  today 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to 
suggest,  too,  that  attention  be  given  to  the 
appearance  In  the  Courts  and  Executive 
Agencies  of  what  naay  be  a  tendency  to  cloud 
by  disconcerting  internretations  the  safe- 
guards of  the  First  .Amendment  as  they 
apply  to  practitioners  In  the  press  and  other 
media  of  communications  If  this  tendency 
does  exist,  the  CongTe.ss  has  a  re,spon.slbility 
to  try  to  check  It.  The  press  radio  and  TV 
are  prime  sources  of  light  in  the  otherwise 
hidden  recesses  of  our  govemmeni  and  so- 
ciety. TTiey  are  as  essential  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  legislative  responsibilities  as 
they  are  to  the  genera!  enlightenment  of 
the  public.  At  the  \ery  least  therefore  It 
seems,  too,  that  a  Senate  Inquiry  is  called 
for  into  the  Imp: 'cations  of  ."-ecent  court 
decisions  and  such  official  pronouncements 
as  that  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Teie- 
communicallons  Policy  regarding  the  Pa;.'- 
ness  Doctrine."  We  sha,-e  with  the  President 
and  the  Courts  a  Constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  press  to 
operate  as  a  free  press 

I  would  like  next  to  present  a  few  thoughts 
about  the  Internal  procedures  of  t.he  Sen- 
ate. In  recent  weeks,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  ev.'.s  of  the  sen;  -^rlty  systen:  I  can 
understand  the  intent  of  those  who  make 
these  assertions  Yet.  I  would  obse.Te  that, 
U:  general,  the  Senate  has  been  well  served 
in  the  years  of  my  personal  reco:iection  by 
the   Chalrm<.-n   of    i*-s   various   committee? 

For  the  benefit  of  the  new  Members,  how- 
ever. I  would  point  out  that  the  system 
which  Is  followed  in  the  Senate  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Conference  in  nominaUng  Members 
to  Senate  committees  is  not  one  of  automatic 
deference  to  seniority  In  the  P.rst  place, 
nominees  for  each  standing  committee  and 
Its  chairmen  are  designated  by  the  Confer- 
ences Steering  Committee  and  by  secret  bal- 
lot. During  the  ^2d  Congress  for  the  first 
time,  the  leadership  submitted  in  block  to 
the  Democratic  Conference  for  concurrence 
the  names  of  any  new  members  of  the  several 
committees  The  .Steering  Committee  s  selec- 
tions were  endorsed  unanimously  by  the 
Conference 

Beginning  in  the  93d  Congress,  moreover, 
the  Conference  adopted  a  ratification  pro- 
cedure calling  for  separate  Conference  con- 
currence in  the  case  of  each  of  the  Steering 
Committees  designees  for  Committee  Chair- 
man That  process  wUI  l>e  followed  this  year 
and  a  Democratic  Conference  will  be  oailed 
for  that  purpose  when  the  Steerlrig  Commit- 
tee completes  Its  work  Finally  I  should  note 
that  what  I  have  just  d;s.-;i.«vsed  is  the  proce- 
dure only  for  designation  of  Democratic 
Members  to  Senate  committees  The  actual 
election  of  committees  and  chairmen  occurs 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  where  once  again 
t.'iey  are  subject  to  challenge  TTie  safe^-uards 
seem  to  me  to  be  substantial  -Nevertheless. 
the  Chair  will  entertain  any  request  for  ^Jr- 
ther  discussion  of  this  matter 

On  another  question  I  have  reoelved  from 
Senator  Moss,  a  letter  which  states    In  part: 

"It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference vvUl  adopt  a  resolution  directing  the 
Policy  Committee  to  set  forth  the  ie^ala- 
tlvs  objectives  of  the  Democratic  Party  It 
foUowa,  of  oouraa,  that  all  Democrats  would 
be  expected  to  support  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree  possible   these   objectlvas-" 


Let  me  note  In  '..his  connection,  that  In 
early  1969,  the  l^eadershlp  d;d  raise  with 
the  Policy  Oommlttee  the  question  erf  who 
was  to  speak  for  the  Democratic  Party  m  the 
Federal  government  tn  view  of  the  election 
erf  a  Republican  President  TTie  Comnaittee 
agreed  unanimously  that  a  need  existed  for 
such  a  sp>okesm&n  Thereup>on,  It  adopted 
■ananlmouflly  certain  new  ru'ies  of  procedure 
which  were  proposed  by  the  Leadership  to 
deal  with  this  need  In  general,  these  rules 
provided  for  regular  meetings  of  the  Pclicy 
Committee  to  consider  issues  which  might 
be  Identified  as  suitable  for  the  asBumption 
of  a  j>arty  position  Tlioee  issues  were  to  be 
considered  which  came  to  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee— quoting  from  the  Committee's 
rulee — "by  reference  from  any  Member 

of  the  P&Ucy  Committee  by  staff  study  of 
legislative  proposals  statements  or  other  ac- 
tions of  the  Administration  and  by  reference 
to  the  (Policy I  Committee  from  any  legisla- 
tive Committee," 

The  Committee  further  agreed  to  consider 
"the  issues  which  a-'e  thus  brought  '.x,  its 
attention  for  the  purpose  of  dete.-n-.ining 
whether  they  are  of  a  slgnlflcanoe  and  are 
likely  to  evoke  sufficient  agreement  as  to 
warrant  adoption  by  the  Majonty  Par-.y  of  a 
Policy  position  " 

Finally,  the  Com^mlltee  agreed  to  seek;  "to 
secure  the  widest  degree  of  party  acceptance 
of  a  position  on  any  significant  issue  landj 
to  be  gmded  by  a  minimum  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  deiermlning  the  issues  on 
which  a  party  position  should   be  taken." 

1:^  short,  basic  machinery  In  line  with 
Senator  Moss'  s'.iggestion  has  t>een  avail- 
able and  in  operation  m  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee for  fo-jr  years  The  rules  of  ppr.x«dure 
which  govern  m  this  connection  were  ap- 
proved In  full  and  unanlnK>usly  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Conference  on  May  20  lyfiy  as  well 
as  by  the  Legislative  Committee  Chairmen. 
They  have  been  used  to  identify  and  tc  dis- 
seminate more  than  &  dozen  party  positions 
m  the  Senate  and.  in  gene.^a;  uheae  p>o«itlons 
have  had  sutjstantlaa  E>emocrat.ic  s-upport 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  Conference 
would  wish  to  make  changes  in  the  f'unctlons 
of  the  Majority  Policy  Committee  wiih  a 
view  -M  strengthening  its  role  along  the  lines 
of  Senator  Moss  letter  It  would  be  helpful, 
however.  If  the  Policy  Committee  itself  might 
consider  this  matter  before  it  is  discussed 
in  the  Conference  If  there  are  to  be  modi- 
fications In  the  preseiit  procedu.-es  of  the 
Committee,  as  approved  uaanlmously  by  the 
Conference  In  the  past,  we  ought  tc.  be  as 
sfjeclfic  as  possible  In  presenting  them  TT-e 
Policy  Committee  will  be  meeting  soon  and 
the  Leadersiilp  win  undertake  to  raise  the 
matter  at  that  time.  Tlie  results  of  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  brought  back  to  the  Confer- 
ence thereafter  If  changes  are  to  be  pro- 
posed. 

I  will  now  close  lheee  remarks  with  a  final 
reference  to  the  last  election.  I  s.;ppoee  each 
of  -us  interprets  the  national  sentiment  which 
Is  reflected  in  the  outcome  in  terms  of  hto 
own  predilections  Certainly  I  have  done 
so  Therefore  "the  state  of  the  Senate  '  as 
seen  from  the  viewpoint  erf  the  Democratic 
Majority  might  not  neoessanly  dovetail  with 
the  mandate  which  the  .Administration  de- 
lineates from  President  .Nixon  »  reelection  or 
tliat  which  is  seen  by  the  Republican  Mi- 
nority In  the  Congress 

Nevertheless  it  does  seem  that  u^e  elec- 
tion tells  all  of  us— President  DeroocrsUc 
Majority  and  Republican  Minority — what  the 
people  of  the  nation  do  not  want. 

( 1  1  They  do  no*  want  one  party  or  oas 
branch  government  d-u.-lng  the  next  two 
years 

(3)  TTiey  do  not  want  to  turn  back  the 
clock  on  the  national  effort  to  improve  the 
human  climate  and  the  physical  ecrlroD- 
ment  in  which  the  people  erf  this  nauoc  must 
live 

(91  They  do  not  want  a  rate  of  change 
which  wbetbar  too  alow  or  too  rapid  produoas 
major  tntamaJ  chaos  and  disruption. 
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(«>  Moat  of  ftU.  tb«7  do  not  w«at  Uia 
Praaldant    to    peratet    nor    the    Confraaa    to 

■k'tj  .(«••<•  .::  ..10  Lndaflnita  cootlniuuioa  of 
■..  ■•  -r  :„<Bi««».  -iiocxtahad  Ln  Vlat  Nain  »t"^. 
witn  i;  ^  ~  e .  :  vtia  iiKleflnit*  poatponu&Ast 
of  Ui«  -^     '       r  uia  POW's  %aA  th«  raooror* 

Tbaae  nagativea  point  th«  w«y  to  tha  poal- 
Mto  :>ath  whlcb  tta«  Senate  Majority  La«der- 
u;  :  nt«nda  to  pursue  during  tha  n«xt  two 
•  •abTB  We  trlU  ooc  ftbADdon  the  effort  to  end 
•:\e  U3.  LDTolvement  In  Viet  Nam  and  to 
2nng  tMkck  the  POWa  and  the  reoorermble 
MIA '8.  p«nod.  We  will  work  to  preaarre  and 
to  anhkftow  the  faJthfiilneM  of  tbla  nation 
to  ita  OonatttuUonjJ  prlnclplea  and  Ita  bj^- 
eat  lda*la  %nA  in  eo  doing,  we  will  not  ahut 
the  doof     u  'Hi^ntial  ch*ngea. 

The  L<»<ieriaip  needa  your  CDoper»Uon. 
your  iiTi«t»r«r»tw<)ng  ajj^  your  aupport.  Ida«M 
are  wvloooMd.  equaily.  from  every  Member 
of  thia  Conference,  the  oldest  ao  leaa  than 
tbe  youngeat,  the  most  Junior  no  leaa  ihtiJi 
%b»  moat  aenior  Together,  we  are  here,  In 
the  Ust  anAlysts.  with  only  one  mandate — 
to  serve  the  people  of  the  aeverai  stataa  and 
the  n*tlon.  With  your  help,  the  LMulerkhIp 
wUl  strive  to  cajry  out  th*t  mandate  in  full. 

KXRIBTT    3 

SraTua    or    P»io*rrT    rjwwiaTiow.     1973 
Meacurea  Pocket  Vetoed  In  1972: 
1.  Airport  Development — Public  Law  ea-44. 
a    Nation*!  Cemetertee — Public  Law  93-*3. 

3  Older  Americana — Public  Law  93-39 

4  Public  Works-Bocnomlc  Development 

Public  Law  93-4« 

5.  Veter&na  Medical  Care— PubUc  Law  93- 
83. 

6.  Vocational  BehAbUltetkHi— PiAlle  Law 
93-loa. 


7.  Lahor-UXW  Appropriatlooa — Public  Law 
93-193. 

8.  noodOontrol— ^Cleared  for  Pres  1<-    - 
0.    National    Loatltute    on    AglD«     i  t-^^d 

Senate  7-0-73. 

10.  Mining  Reaearch  Center* — Paaaad  Sen- 
ate aa  amendment  to  S  435  (Stripmlnlng) . 

U.  environmental  Data  Center* — Bear- 
ings held. 

13.  Deputy  VS.  MarahaU  Pay — Pending  In 
Con;.-:.:'.  *.<v 

Mom  .r»s  which  Died  In  Senate-Houae 
Oonfereooe  ui   1973: 

13.  Hlghwaya  Fund* — Public  Law  93-87 

14.  War  Powwa — Public  Law  93-148 
IS    Minimum    Wage    Increaae — Vetoed    by 

Prealdent.  curtained  by  House. 

18  Welfare  Beform — In  conference. 

17  An"-Alrcraft  Hijacking— Paaaed  Sen- 
ate 3-31-73 

Measurea  which  Paaaed  Senate  Only  In 
1973: 

18  Health  Malntenanoe  Organisation — 
Cleared  for  Preakleut 

19  Pair  Credit  BUllng — Passed  SenaU  7- 
33-73 

30  Land  Use  Policy— Paasad  Senate  6-31- 
73. 

31  CompensaUon  for  Victims  of  Crime — 
Passed  Senate  4-3-73. 

23.  Cons^uner  Product  Warrantiee — Pasaed 
Senate  9-13-73. 

33.  Comprat>«nslTe  Housing — Ifarkiip  tn 
progress. 

Measures  wlilcta  Passed  House  only  In 
1973: 

34  Strip  Mining  Controls — Passed  Senate 
10-9-73. 

3fi.  Consumer  Protection  Agency — Bear- 
ings held. 

Major  Measures  Reported  to  Senate  In 
1973: 

EXHIBIT  S 

COIIMITT££  ON  APP«0P«IAT10»B-«  S.  SWATE.  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  Of  NEW  BU06ET  AUTHORITY  CONSIDERED 

AS  Of  DEC.  21.  1973 

Does  not  induda  »ny  -hsck-door"  type  bud|M  or  9«ndin|  authority  m  legisljtivc  txlls:  or  iny  p«nn«n<nt  (Federal  or 

wTtfioiit  r«rUi«f  or  annual  action  by  ttie  Con|nssJ 


3fl.  No  Pault  Insurance — To  be  r-jj-.rtf^d 
from  Judiciary  by  3-15-74 

TT.  Pension  Refo-m-  Piuwe.'.  .^«."ate  9-19- 
73. 

38.  National  Health  Insurance — Pending 
in  Ooinxnlttee. 

BxRiBTr  4 
RksoLcnoKS  Passsd  bt  Sxkati  Dsmooutic 
PoLxcT     CoMxrrm     Aifs/ca     Dmcookatic 
Coirr^LXKcs,  1973 

I.  Resolution  on  Prtontles  in  Considering 
LaglaUtlon. 

a.  Resolution  on  Refusal  of  Cabinet  and 
OtbAT  Officials  to  Testify  Before  Senate 
Coounltteea. 

3  Resolution   on   Open   Hearings 

4  Resolution  on  Executive  PrtvUege 

8.  Resolution  r>n  Media  Programming, 
Planning,  and  News  Reporting. 

8  Tunney  Reeolutlon  ITrglng  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  Set  a  Spending  Celling. 

7.  Resolution  on  r-tv.J  m  of  the  Press  and 
Revealing  Sources 

8.  Resolution  on  tne  Energy  Crisis. 

9  Resolution  on  Campaign  Expenditures 
CeUlng 

10  Resolution  on  Congressional  Access  to 
Data  on  the  Federal  Budget  and  Other  Fiscal 
Information. 

II.  Resolution  on  Reduction  of  Military 
Exp>endlturea  Abroad. 

13.  Resolution  on  Spending  CeUlng 

13.  Pastore  Resolution  on  Closing  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Military  Bases 

14.  Kennedy  Resolution  on  Assistance  to 
Thoae  Affected  by  Base  Closings. 

15.  Resolution  on  Cambodia. 

18.  Resolution  on  Public  Financing  of 
Federal  Elections. 

17.  Resolution  on  Economic  Stablllaatlon. 

18.  Reaolutlon  on  Federal  Employment  and 
Annuity  Practices. 


IN  APPROPRIATION  BIILS.  930  CONG.  .1ST  SESS. 
tnial)  authority,  undor  aarlicr  or  'ptrmanant"  law. 


BiU  a«d  Kaca  y«ar 
(1) 


Hosia  actiOM 


SsnaU  actions 


Final  adnn 


BsdfM  raquMti 
conjtdorad 

(2) 


Appfwwf 
liTHMte 

(3) 


Comesrid  with     Budfot  roquetti 
iMdfot  nqutsts  conaidtrtd 


W 


(5) 


Apple 
by  Sonata 


Comparvd  with 
budftt  rgquosts 

(7) 


Conftranc* 
agrooinont 


Comparad  witta 
budgtt  requests 

O 


A  8«slartaai  lt7« 

1.  Lafnlab««(H.8.  6fi9l) 

1  Aihcatture-Eaviresawatal      aad 
Comsmor  Piotaetton  (H  R  (619) 

3.  Ontrict    of    CoHaitia    (Fedora! 
fo<idi)Ot.l.liSB) 

4.  TransaeftotMn  (H  R  rSO) 

5  'l!Jp-5p*c»-Scj«n£»-¥eUrin»'(H.t 
•C5)... 

6  Ljbor-HfW(HR  §877) 

7  la«eriOi(HR.  «917) ;;"'; 

5.  SWs-JiittiM-Coaiinefca-j'ttdicjarf 

(MR.  89If) 
».   PuWk  Wofkt-AfC  (MR   »47) 

10.  Tro»«ifT- Postal    Sorvteo-Conwal 

Go««rn«Mnt  (N.R  9990) 

11.  Oo<ooM(HR.  Win) 

M.  Foroicii  AijijUnc*  (H  R.  I177I) 

13.  MtMsry  Construction  (H  R  I  MM) 

14.  SsocMl  KoooliftMn.  Gold  Oovaloa- 

tMn(N  J   Ros.  74«)..  . 

15.  ^iinpliiaom  (H.R  tlJ76).     . . 

Total,  hilh  tor  ftxai  »74.  to 


t566.»4S  38} 

9.  «»  750. 600 

432.91S.000 
<2.K.732.I»« 

11^617,453.000 

n.SM  9S4.000 

2.  274. 431, 300 

4.23S.080.000 
4  757  4«8  000 

S.073.34S.(Xn 

77,2SO.  ;23.(X10 

6. 166.  S£7  000 

2  944  900  000 

2. 2S0. 000, 000 
1. 421  790. 218 


JUO.  044.  940 

9, 385.  737.  600 

427.717,900 
•2,753. 231,006 

19.  070. 954.  000 

32. 116.  467.  OOO 

2.  269,  554.  200 

4. 152.  946, 000 
4. 676  395  000 


-{16.  900.  449 
-120.013,000 

-5.281.000 

-139.501.000 

-1-453.  501. 000 

-l-l.  271. 513. 000 

-4,877,100 

-82.134,000 
-81.074  000 


4.144.723.000  -228,622.000 

74.101.309.000  -3.  149.  414.  000 

5.  833  912.  OOO  - 1.  032. 655.  000 

2  609  090  000  -335  810  000 


2.  203. 000. 000 
1.433.035.718 


-47.000.000 
-K  245. 500 


K77.  1 50.960 
9.  519  550.  600 

432. 99C.  000 

3.010.732.006 

18.617.453.000 

31.549.953.000 

2,  370.  367.  300 

4.522.901.000 
4  757  469  000 

5.373.345.000 

77.250.723.000 

6  992.917.000 

2  944  900  000 

2.  250. 000. 000 
1.534,113.186 


J64fl.558.952   -$36,592,007 
10.176.926,500   -(-657,375,900 


417,717,000 
'2. 90. 451. 006 

19  118.  373.063 

33.  396,  379^  000 

2.  488.  773.  700 

.4,459.478.250 
4.77?  982,000 

5,  123,352,000 
73,264,627,000 
5,593  440,000 
2  670  972.000 

2.203.000.000 
1. 888. 425. 386 


-15.281.000 
-42.  281.  000 

-(-500,920,063 

-(-1.846,426.000 

-(-118,406.400 

-63.422,750 
-^15.513.000 

-249  993.000 
-3.986  086.000 

-1,399.477.000 
-273.928.000 

-47.000.000 
+354.241.500 


$605,189,933 

9.  927. 667, 000 

417,717,000 
2,  898.  446.  006 

19.056.500.000 

32.  926.  796. 000 

2.  443. 137.  200 

4  466.012.000 
4.749.403.000 

5,233  189.000 
73  714.930  000 
5.  780  434. 000 
2.658.861.000 

2  203.000.000 
1.703  125.386 


-n.  961, 026 

-1-408^116.400 

-15. 281. OOO 
-112.286.000 

4-439.047.000 

+  1.376.843.000 

+72. 781, 880 

-56,889,180 

-8,066.000 

-140,  156  000 
-3  535  793  000 
-1,212.483,000 

-281,039,000 

-47,000,008 
+  168.941,500 


B.  BiUi  lor  fiicat  I9n 

1.  Urmt    S<ipp4«monUI   (H.J 

2.  2d     SsMiomontsI     (MR 

'(tood)    . 

3.  2d  Sapflmnowtal  (H.R.  9055) 

Tout.  bUlsfw  taol  1973. 

C.  ToM*  Hi  ttM  wmm.  to  dsto    . 


IW.642.l38.iU    167.128.116,464    -3,514,022.049    171804.643.751     168,183  455.857    -2,621,187,884    168,784  407,525    -3.020.236,226 


Ros 

7447. 


1.366  800  000    1.368.  600.  000 


+  1800.000   1366.800  000   1.368.600.000 


+  1.800.  OOO       1.368.600,000 


+  1.800.000 


P,  162.  880.  434|      |2. 855. 542.  209)      I -307. 338.  2251     Q.607  105  5044     13  689  239  2791 
3.607  105,504       3.362.845  279'       -244.260,225      IIm/ioIIm?     T,  sS' mI  279 

4,973.905,584        4  731.445  279 


I-H2,  133.  7751     (3.  362  845  279|     |-244, 260  225 
-244,260  225       3.362.8*5.279       -2a.260;22S 


-242.480  225       4  973. 90S.  504       4  731.  MS.  2W        -242.460  225        4.731.445.279        -242.  460,  225 


175.616.044.017    171,858.541.743     -3.754.482.274    176  778.548.255    173,914.901,  U«    -2.881.648.119    173. 515. 852.804  "isTMTMfi  ST 


I  Tho  tadftt  toi  1974   ts  w»mm«)  Itn   29    1971   lontt«iv«<T  •tlimlod  M.,  -ww  ft»4M( 
kor-n  ^<r*  r  rSR  929.880 JOO  |roa>  (J256  ^SfC  ft    -•  j(  hmio  13 1  2M   m;  x>     ?»,. 

K  in.:  ••  m,-,- .^,-tii  tfjftucDons  and  ur ,  ,.,.  ..»i«.  .rjo'eU'y  tec«.st>  14  ;.*:  ti 
'  >u.;t»i  .>.Ti.T..  ,  p«(oo»»»  anl»)  O'ui.i  j'j,  1  ^-  -titLi  Jii^i"  If  1.  ;_«..  101 
r»Qui-i  J-.  t-  K-c-  '.-  >-f»i'  •  -x.ri  10-  J  ••  .«  rjn»n<  i-;  ,,■  »• .  ~i  i«-h  o  ,n. 
?^*^**'  '•'"*"  ""*  ■*•*"  •«'•••'•  -'»«><J«)  »w  «  >tlM«  -itMt  i«»i  ■v.  fenaraler  J172- 
irt  no  JOC  ft  «■  :s<nM)arnii>n  it    .>ii  wiuon  ■  mmit^    1  J»«  .co'fv  ••  ■■  •     ■   1    ru-tt;!  '«  10- 


creiMd  pay  coeti  which  wiM  tx  c«ntidored  1I  th«  2d  session  <a  th«  93d  Conress  Aboet  $8  800  - 
OOO.OOC  M  tho  SI 72.820.000.000  was  shown  m  the  Jamury  budf*'  »»  boing    for  later   Uananiiftal 
(or  sopotooMotal  raquirosMeU  under  prosont  law,  now  lofisiation   and  sllowances  for  continnncios 

and  civ'un  5«y   'm-m    t■•^   H9  4M  «0«  5*  "•»  -f-^i-^^t'   •Kj.^i'ei  i«|nl»;  ^    •••uihonrsf.o" 
thfoeih   't'lO'.i   ••.'hvi.'i'n.'   -||it  0-   w(i«<f  nt«   •ut*w<.j«ion  ttpi  ei  p«rioi;<«llv 
-InclbJes  t90J60.JUli  i-i  tdtiiKe  iS'S  «»oiop('e<ioni. 


December  22,  197S               CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE  43355 

ExHfflrr  6  Congresslonji;    and   Supreme  Court   Pages  Military  Training    H.R    10366 

Keduction*    by   Conffrets    fxtoir    adminiatTa-  'S.  2067,  Promottons    or     Military    Personnel     ia    a 

tion  budget  reqxuit*  Congressional      Franking     Reform      (HJl  Missing  Status  ■  S    14»S,. 

Iln  bUlloQSl  8180).  saie    of    Nava;    Veaseis   StnclLec    troni   the 

'                     '  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  Proce-  .Saval  Register    s    1773 

Fiscal  year   1970 88.288  diire  Act  (S.  1273) .  dervlce      Academy      Appointments      (BSt. 

injK-a.  yi^r   i,<7i 3.  &06  Federal  Impoundment  Control  Procedtires  7&83 

Kli^aj   v-e^     :*7a 3.743  Act  (S.  373) .  Serrlcemens  Benefits  ( HJi    4300  i . 

pvuaj   vear   .d73 „  Joint    Economic    Report — Extension    (HJ.  Travel  Expenses  iHja.  1036e;   (S    1038) 

V^-Al   year   1874 i.263  Res.  299 ;  ,  >SJ   Ree    182).  VS.    Soldiers    and    Airmen  s    Home     ,HJi. 

Rules   of   Evidence — Congressional  consld-  3528 

">**^    23.5  eraUon   ,S    583 1  Women    Ln   the   Coast   Guard    iHJR    9576). 

Prei)ar«d    by    the    Senate    Appropriations  Secret  Oovermnent  Documents  (S  Res.  13) .  district  of  cxjlumeia 

Committee.  Senate  C'  nflrmaUon  of  Nominations:                  .„*v,^ ,„  ,.  „    .       ^  _   .      r^ 

Certain  Federal  Offices    S    1828.  .  ^^^^°^^'' JZ  ^'^^    Pro^crams    and 

^             ,  Cc«tof  Uving  Council   IS    421  >  ^  ^^'l    h     ..        ,  "^^'    .            r^ 

'^^^^"^  7  Executive  Office  AppcMntees   ,S    590,  ,,^„^'^    Adoption    Subsidy    Payments    (H^ 

SsifATX     LroiSLATivx      Acrrvn-T      Ikdk— »Sd  Heads  of  Executive  Departments   (S    755).  tt  !'.  .      -  ^ 

COKG.MS.  lirx  acMioM  -ofnce    of    Management    and    Budget    (S  ^"^^^^  °'  Corombia  Insurance  Act   ,H.a. 

(By    Senate    Detnocratlc    IWy    Committee  518);   (S.  37) ;   iS   2046).  ^^^^^^    ^^    Columbia    Bent    Control    Act 

December  22    1973^  US.  Caplto!  HlBtorlcal  Society  Study  (HJ.  ^HR    4771) 

Key:    t  denotes  vet.*d  m   1972;  Res.  736).  District  of  Columbia  Self  Government  and 

•  denotes  vet  «d  In  1978.  'War  Powers  Act     HJ    Res    542).  Government&i  Reorganization  Act   ,S    1436) 

^_^,_ >oaicuLTT!ax  coNSVMm  krrkit.s  ^    Dulles    and    PrlendaiUp    Airports    Transit 

AfrtaalGue  and  Consu.-ner  Protection   Act  Constimer  Product  Warra--;ties  ^S    .35f  I^nee    .S.  2047). 

(8.  IMT-  Lead-Baaed   Paint  Poisoning  Amendmen-^  Election  Uiw  ,H^.  6718). 

Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  (S   607)  Interaauonal  Center  Complex  iS.  1236). 

Amendment  (8.  2491 )  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Amendments  ,    "^^f^  ^  J^^^,^^  ^^^^  '°^  '-^  Perfonn- 

Census  of  Agriculture  (S.J    Res    96i  (s   1021)  Ing  Arte  (S   lioS 

Bmergency     Tobt^coo    Allotment    Transfer  Motor  Vehicle  Defect  Remedy  Act  (8.  358).  Minimum  Wage  Ac:  For  .'^:r;ine  Employees 

(HJl.  8172.  Rabbit  Meat   Inspection    (S    43).  '"j^,/T*i..              _ 

Feed   CJraln   Set-Aside   Program    (8.    1573).  Truth   In  Lending  Act  Amendments   (Fair  „L     "^"^     visitors   Center   FacUltlee   Act   of 

Poreet   S«rvl.je    Personnel    Level    (8  J     Ree  Cr»dlt  BlUlng)    (S   2101)  1968  Amendments  iHJl.  6867;  . 

^3*  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  Amendments  ,J^'^^,„^      Kennedy     Memoriai     Stadium 

Indian    River    Grapefruit    Promotion     (8.  ,3    1816)  (a.±t.  6J.J0) 

1946).  cRi»«-JtTDiciA«T  Southeastern   University   (S.  388). 

Public  Utility  Cooperatives     S    2150).  .           .          .       ,  ,  ^~.,   .     ^^^       ,  t           t,  TaxabUlty   of    Insurance   and    Bani   Hold- 

Rloe  Allotment  Transfer     HR    6883).  ,    Amendment*  of   .9^3  t^  Federal  Laws  Re-  mg  Company  Dividends     HJl.  6186, 

Rural    Development   L^jans    ,8.   3470)  ^^^^ 'f . !° '^Pi^!!.*' ^  ^  °®? 'o.      ,«       .^  ,u  ^^^   ^'^   .Amendment    ,H.R    6758,. 

n  ,,.01    wi.^^trtV.    =r^H    'T-.i»-,»,^„^    i,w.^,       i^  Antitrust  Procedures  and  Penalties  Act  (B. 

K.iral    Electric    and    Telephone    Ijoana    ib  „_„                                                                              *  EcuNOMT-rtNA_NCE 

0            „      .                ,,     »     .»             ,r.».r,  Bankniptcv  .^ct  Amendments  .HJl.  348C-.  Aluminum  Peuny    .S.  2796,, 

.r,d    w;,i;   filn^^r^    ^^I'^J^  ^^'^U  Remedies  for  VlcUms  of  Racketeer-  -^encan    Revolution    Bicen-^nnial    Coins 

and    Water    Bank    Praams    (HR    2107)  i:.p  Actlvitv  and  Theft   ,  S.  13)  .  (S.1141, 

•Rural   wa:<>r   and    Wa.ste    Disposal   Grant  rommls-slon    on    Bankruptcv    Laws    (HJ  Ceilings    on    Deposit   Interest    Rates    (SJ, 

Program     HR    3298 1  jj^    ^gg ,                                               "  Res    128  j 

Wheat  Referendum    S    1938).  Communltv  Supervision  and  Services  Act  Duty  Suspensions: 

Tung  Nut  Price  Suppon    (H-R    2303).  (S.  798).  Caprolactam   Monomer  In   Wster  Solution 

APPROPRIATIONS  C^lme  Control  Act  (HJl.  8152) .  1^:^..  6394  ,^ 

,„,  Debt  Collection    ns.  689  topper    BM  2323), 

^''^  Dlsquallflcatlon  of  Judges   (8.   1064).  Dyeing  aad  Tarjung  Materials  ,HJi   3630). 

Further  Continuing    iH  J    Res    345).  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  Beorganlza-  ^'^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  End  of  Freeze  on  Agrlcul- 

•Seoond  Supplemental     HR    7447);    (HJi  tlon  Plan   No.  2  of   1973   .\meiidmeiil6    iHJi.  '  -^   Products   iHJR    X261  ,  . 

9065).  82461  Manganese  Ore  I  HJi   6676). 

Urgent  Supplemental    (HJ    Re«    496).  Inmate  Furloughs  (HJI.  7352) .  Metal  Scrap  i  HJI.  2324  . 

JS7<  Judicial  Review  of  Decisions  of  the  Inter-  East-West    Trade    Policy    Resolution    (8J. 

Agriculture— Envlroii.-nenta;       and       Con-  ^^^   Commerce   Commission    (S.   663).  ^"^^    '-^'^  ' 

stmier  FTuteotion     HR    Sbia,  Methadone  Diversion  Control  Act  f  8  1116) .  fc-conomic    Stabluzation   Act   Amendments 

Continuing     (H.J.    Res.    636);     (HJ     Res  Public  Safety  Officers' Benefits  Act  (S.  16) .  *^,?*®'    ,  „           ,       „ 

763);   (HJ    Res   727)                     J-     ^  Public   Safety   Officers'   Oroup  Ufe  Insur-  Federal  Financing  Bank  (HJI.  5874,. 

De'fen.se   iH  R    11575).  ance  Act    S   33-  ^    F;:ia:.cial  Institution  Structure  aad  Regu- 
Departments  of  State    Justice    and  C>.rr  -  Revision  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Three-Judge  la:  ion  ,HJi  6370). 
marce.   the   Judiciary    and   Related   Agencies  Courts  iS   271).  ?°';^^    ^""^     ^^^'^    Development    Laws 
(HR    8916'  Runaway  Youth  Act  18  646  1  ^^'^  Authorities  Temporary  Extensions   (HJ. 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia     HR    8658)  Terrttorlal    Franchises    In    the    Soft   Drink  ^^^    ^^^         SJ    Res    :  44         KJ    Re?    719). 
Foreign    .Assistance    .HR     11771'.  Indtistry  <  S,  978 ;  Intere^st    Equalization    Tax    Extension    Act 
Housing   and    Urban    Development.   Space  Victims  of  Crime  Act  18  300).  '^^^   "^^"^'o 
Science     Veterans,   and   Certain   Other   Inde-  Victims  of  Crime  Act     Omnibus)    (8.800)  mter^t   Rates   on    Time   and    Savings   De- 
pendent Agencies  iHJl   8825)  DEFENSE  posits  (SJ   Res    160 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies     HR    8917).  ^        »  ,^      _^    .     'v.      ,'  '.,          ,,  ^    .«^  National  Banks  Invpfmer.;  in  Agricultural 

lAbor.    and    Health     Education     and    Wei-  Coast  Guard  Authorization   (HJi.  5388).  CrtKlit  Corporations    5    1884.. 

fare,   and   Related   .\g-nc\oe   ,  H  R.  887).  10^"^    Production    Act   Amendment    (3  p^  valvie    Modification  Act   .-LmeadmenU 

Le^-lslatl-.p  Branch   I  H.R,  6691  ,  ^*'      ....                      .               «  HRC^li 

Military  Construction  ,  H  R,  11469).  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1960  Amend-  p^^^,.^  ^^.  ^^^^.  Unemployment  Corn- 
Par  Value  Modification  ,HJ  Res  748).  Dill^^w  'rom  Na-lonal  StockDi>.  pens^-.;.n  Health  Extension;  Campaign 
Public  works  for  Waier  and  Power  Devel-  Aba^^  H  R^2  Stockpl.e.  checXoff  HR  8410..  ^^ 
TrL'^"  ■'■"^"'''  "^""^^  Commission  Af^^'j^ni  S  24 i 3 1 .  Publi-  D.bt  I.-.mU  Exten..lon  .HJi.  11104) . 
Supplemental  (HR  11676) .  ^^P*^  (S  2316) .  Purcha<*  of  U  .'^  ->>..«:.  ,n«  bv  Federal  Re- 
Transportauon  and  Related  Agencies  (HR  ^?'''^*"i'^  'f"  ^^^':  ».  ,„  „  -v  serve  Bantcs  ,  S  .4-n  j^^.vs^ 
8780).  Opium  I  Morphine  Content)    (3.  218«)  Railroad      Retirement     Act     Amendments 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General  0<-,v-  ?^'   '  "^    *^',,    ^„,,  '^^  ~^^~' 

emment   (HR    se**)  i>l.lcon  C^arb.ae  (S.  3493).  Securities  Iaw^  .^mer.t^ments   '8    470). 

>in';ress  ^''^'".   '^„2*^8'     ^^        .^     .    .        „          ^  Securities    Processing    Act      8    205«^ 

J li"' lor  Reeervf  Office.'  Training  Corps  Pro-  g-^ial     Securi-v     'n.^t     Ren.fitji     TncT»«i 

Acce«  to  Informati -n    (S    Con.  Res.  30);  gram  (HR    8187-  w»           Securl.y --SSI     Benefits     Increase 

(8.  3483)  Medical  Offlce.-s  Pnv  Structure  (S   3770).  *",      ^'^*- 

Budget    N>s.sA«re     Economic    Report,    ai^d  Military    Construction    Authorisation     (8.  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  (8.  31 58) . 

Impounded   F.jnds     HJ    Res    li  24(38,  n>!T»rToN 

Committee   Meetings — Rule  XXV    (8.  Ree.  Military  Procurement  Authorteatlon  (HJi.  Education    ot    the    Handicapped    Amaoa- 

60).  9380).  meats  (8   S»S). 
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Natlooal  Cmnmliwlnn  on  the  niMactn^  of 
Postaecondary  Education   (HJ.  Res.  308 >. 


KLXCTXOIT   WKWKMU. 

Pederai  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
menu  (S.  373). 

I'ederal  Election  Reform  Conunlaaioa  (8J 
Res.  110). 

Federal  Blectlona.  Date  For  (S.  343) . 

Praaldentlal  Election  Campaign  of  1973- 

Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Activiuea  (8.  Res  SO);  (8.  Res. 
182):  (8.  Res.  181);  (8.  Ras.  194):  (8.  3«41); 
(8.  Res   309). 

Special  Proeeeutor  for  Wat«rgat«  Inv«ati- 
gation  (S.  Res.  lOA) 

Watersate  Grand  Jury  (HJl.  10937). 

Voter  Res:l«tratlon  Act  (3.  353). 

INXSfiT 

Aiaaka  Pipeline  (S.  1061). 

Daylight  Saving  Time  Ener^  Conservation 
Act  (HJR.  11334). 

Elka  mils  Naval  Petroleum  Reaerr*  (SJ 
Res.  176) 

Emergency  Petroleum  Ailocatlcm  Act  (8 
1570). 

Energy  Oonservatlon  In  Federal  Buildings 
(HJl.  11666). 

Energy  Policy  Act  (S.  70) 

Federal  Energy  Emergency  Administration 
Act  (8.  2776). 

National  Energy  Emergency  Act  (8.  2689 
8.  921) 

National  Energy  Research  aiKl  Develop- 
ment Policy  Act  (8    1283) 

National  Fuels  and  Energy  ConserratloD 
Act  (S.  3176). 

Speed  Limits  (HJl.  11372). 

Strip  Mining  (8.  426) . 

BNTiaONlClNT 

Automobile  Emission  Standards  (8.  3772). 

Clean  Air  Act  Extensions  (S.  498)-  (HJl 
5448) 

Endangered  Species  Act   (S.   1983). 

Interstate  Environment  Compact  Act 
(8.9). 

Land  U«e  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance 
Act)  3.268) 

Office  of  Environmental  Quality  Autborl- 
Batlons  1 3.  1379). 

on  Pollution  Act  Amendments  (HJl. 
6451). 

Safe   Drinking  Water  Act    (8.  4S3). 

Sewage  Treatment  Facilities  Construction 
(8 J    Res    158):    (3.   1776);    (S    3813). 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Extensions  (8 
498):  (HJl.  54461. 

Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (8.  436). 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act  Amend- 
menu  (3.  1501). 

CXXXXAL    GOVEXJOOJirr 

American  Hospital  in  Paris.  Ine      3    :?Ofl). 

American  R«volutlon  Blcentennia.  .\ii  r.in- 
Istratloa  (H.R.  7446  >. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission (H.R.  3694) 

American  War  Mothers,  lac    (8.  2441). 

Arctic  Winter  Oamea  AuthorlsaUon  (8 
907).  *    ■ 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  AuthorlsatloQs 
(8.  1994):  (8.3645). 

Attorney  General  Salary  (H  R.  11710  18 
26731).  '    ■ 

Commission  on  Highway  Beautlflcatlon— 
Bxt«nslon  (8.J    Res   42) 

Council  on  International  Economic  Poller 
(8.1636).  ' 

Disaster  Relief: 

Emergency  Disaster  BiU  (S.  1687). 

Emergency  Loan  Program  for  Otaaster 
Areas  (H  R.  1975) 

Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  (ACTION) 
(S.  1148) 

Exemption  of  Federal  Judiciary  from 
charges  for  Space  and  Services  (S    3079) 

Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
(3    1679) 

Federal  Reports  Act  Amendment  (8.  1106). 

Flood  Control  Act  (8  606). 


\ 


Flood  Dlsastar  ProtecUon  (H.R.  8448) 
Flood  Insurance   (S.J.  Res.  36):    (SJ.  Res 
113). 

Government  Printing  Office  (8.  1T94);   (S. 
1706):   (S.  1803):  (S.  3399). 
Headstart  Fee  Schedule  (HJl.  11441). 
Hobby  Protection  Act  (HJl.  5777). 
Housing.  Housing  Assistance,  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Programs  Funding  iS.  Con 
Res.  57) 

Joint  Funding     SLmpUfloatlon     Act.      (8 
3399) 

Mlcroneslan  Claims  Act  Amendments  (HJl 
6638). 

Mint  BuUdlnga  (S.  1901). 
NASA  Authorization   (H.R.  7628). 
National    Commission    on    Productivity — 
Extension  (S.J.  Res.  03). 

National  Commission  on  Productivity  and 
Work  Quality  (S.  1753). 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
mamtles  AmendmenU  (8.  795) . 

National     Historic     Preservation    Act     (S 
1301). 

National  Science  Foundation  Authorization 
(HJl.  8610). 
Nursing  Homes  (S.  513). 
t  Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
Amendments  (S.  50). 

Preservation  of  Historical  and  Archeolog- 
ical  Data  (S.  514). 

Program  Information  Act  (S.  038). 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  (H.B.  3346) . 

Recreation     and     Public      Purposes     Act 
Axnendment  (S,  2013). 

Recreation  Use  Pees  (a  1381) :  (H.R.  6717) . 
Renegotiation  Act  Amendments:  Social  Se- 
ctinty  Benents  Increase   (HR.  7446). 

Service  Contract  Act  Extension  to  Canton 
Island  (HJl.  6157). 

'Small     Business     Act     Amendments     (8 
1673):  (8.3483). 
Travel  Agents  Registration   (8.  2300). 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands   (S 
1385). 

Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  Amend- 
ments (S  361). 

United    States    Travel    Service    Authoriza- 
tion (S. 1747). 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature   (HJl.  7699). 
Wagner-OT>ay  Act  Amendment   (8    1413) 
Waiver -of -Claims  Authority  (8.  1803). 
War  Claims — Vietnam  Conflict    (3    1738). 
White   House   Conference   on   Library   and 
Information  Services   (3  J.  Res    40) 

White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped ( 3  J.  Res.  118). 

"fouth  Conservation  Corps  (8.  1871). 

COVEaifMXNT    EMPLOTXXS 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
AmendmenU  (S.  1494):   (S.  3714). 

Civil  Service  Retirement  (HJl  3799) . 

CItU  Service  Retirement  Annultiee  (8. 
1866). 

Civil  Service  Survivors  Benefit.*     S    2174). 

Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
(3.  1089) 

^deral  Employees  Health  Insurance  (HJl. 
9256) 

Federal  Employees  Leave  Ssytem  (H  R 
1384) 

Federal  Employees  Pay  Adjustments  (8. 
Res   171) 

Federal  Employees  Retirement  (HR  6077) 

Foreign  Service  Institute  Instructors  Re- 
tirement Credit  (3  3264) . 

Insurance  Coveraffe  for  VB  Nationals 
(HJl.  8801). 

Library  of  Congress  (8.  1904) :  (HJl.  10640) 

National  Guard  'I>»chnlclans'  Retirement 
(8.871). 

Selective  Service  Pay  and  Position  Classlfl- 
catton  (HJl.  6SS4). 

Survivor  Annuities  of  ClvU  Service  Retirees 
(8  828) 

Training  Report  Requirement.  (HK   s«vQ 


HXAI.TH 


Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
(8.  1101). 

Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  (S.  11S6) . 

Diabetes  MUlltus  (S.  2830) . 

•Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act 
(S.604):  (S.3410). 

Health  Maintenance  Organisation  and 
Resources  Development  Act   (S.  14). 

Health  Programs  Extension  Act  (8.  11364 

LitUe  Cigar  Act  (S.  166). 

National  Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
Act  (3.733). 

National  Research  Service  Awards  and 
Protection  of  Human  Subjects  Act  (HJl. 
7734). 

Research  on  Aging  Act  (8.  778) . 

School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams (HR.  4378) :  (HR.  9630). 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  (8    1745). 

nfDIAifS 

American  Indian  PoUcy  Rev  lev,'  Commis- 
sion (SJ.  Res.  133). 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  (H^ 
630). 

Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  Nations 
(HJl.  6080). 

Glen  Canyon  NaUonal  Recreation  Area 
Concession  Operations  (S.  1384). 

Indian  Claims  Commission  iS.  831). 

Indian  Financing  Act  (S.  1341). 

Indian  Judgment  Distribution  Act  (8 
1016).  ^    ■ 

Joint  Committee  on  Navajo- Hopl  Adminis- 
tration— abolishment  (8    267) 

Klamath  Indian  Tribal  lAnd  Acquisition 
(HJl.  3867). 

Knife  River  Indian  VUlage  National  His- 
toric Site  (S.  1468). 

Menominee  Restoration  Act  (HJl.   10717). 

National  Trails  Act  Amendment  (S.  1976). 
PubUcatlon    of    Material    RelaUng    to    the 
Constitutional    Rights  of   Indians    (S.   960). 
ihrrrxNATioNAi. 

AUantic  Union  Delegation  (SJ.  Re«.  21). 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Act 
(8    1914). 

Department  of  State  Authorization  (HJl. 
7645). 

Diplomatic  Relations  Between  Sweden  and 
the  U.S.  (8.  Res.  149). 

Knvlroamental  ModlflcaUon  as  a  Weapon 
of  War  '3    Res.  71). 

KUH.\Tx:)M  Cooperation  Act  of  1958  Amend- 
ment ,8.  1993) . 

Foreign  AssUtance  Act     (3.3335) 
Foreign  Asstetance  Act  of  1 973  f  S   1 443 1 
Foreign  Service  BuUdlng  Act  Amendments 
(HJl.  6610). 

International  Monetary  Fund  and  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment (S.  1887) . 

International  Voyage  I<-)«d  Line  Act  '8 
1363). 

Intervention    on    the    Hi^.n    .Hea.s    Act    i8 
1070). 
National   Securltv    iS    R<-i    2nf) 
f'"«-  '   '  ■'  •":"    ^■t    ^.■r•.»■■  -Irro  .'.s      ;!  R     5293) 
Fv.,plrn     R^p:^:!-      ,f     China     Diplomatic 

;— . .  :.»,.«-^  ii.nf!    I.-T^.munltleB  : 

( "VMli-atlon     of     .American    States       HR 

594  < 

f  ^'TTHn  1/41 1 Ion  of  African  Unity  (8  1536): 
(H  R   tJIS) 

Prohibition  of  Intervention  In  Ptorelfrn  Po- 
litical Affairs  (8.  2239). 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Llbertv  Sup- 
plemental Authoflzatlon    !Q73     a     !973) 

Rbodealan  Chrome  Imp>ortat!on     f    1868 

Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  (  H  R    8*39 

Southeast  AsU  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
(8.  Res.  174). 

Transfer  of  Trust  Funds  to  the  Republic 
of  the  PbUipplnee   (8    1808). 

Treaties: 

Agreement  with  Ca.-.&ua  for  the  Promotion 
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of   Safety   on    the    Oreat    Lakee    i  Ex     J.    93d- 
1st). 

.Amendment  tu  Article  61  of  the  Charter  of 
Uie   United  NatlouB    i  Ei    L,   93d-l8ti 

C>jnfiuiar  Convention  with  Hungary  i  Ei 
w   93d  2d ) 

(Jonsular  Convention  with  Iceland  (Ex  U, 
92d   3d  I 

Consular  Convention  with  Romania  (Ex 
V,  93d-3d). 

Convention  Concerning  the  Protection  of 
the  World  Cultural  and  Natural  Heritage 
(Ex  P.  93d-lstt 

Convention  f  r  the  Protection  of  Producers 
of  Phouofframn  :Ex   0.93d-l8t) 

Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
Amendments  (Ex    I,  93d-lst) 

Convention  on  Endangered  Species  (Ex  H 
93d-lgt 

Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine 
Pollution  (Ex    C.93d-l8t) 

Convention  with  Jupaa  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  and  their  Environment  (Ex  R 
03d-3d ) . 

Exchange  of  .Notes  with  Ethiopia  Conoem- 
ing  the  Administration  of  Justice  (Ex  B 
93d    1st) 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Italy  i  Ex  M. 
93d-l8t) 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Paraguav  (Ex  S 
93d-lst«  . 

Extradition  Treaty  wnth  Uruguay  (Ex.  K, 
93d-T8t) 

International  Coffee  .Agreement  1968,  as 
Extended  (Ei0.93d-l8t) 

Ir.ternatlonal  Cotivention  on  Load  Line 
Amendments   lEx.  D,  93d-lst). 

Patent   Cooperation   Treaty    and    Annexed 
J^gulatlons    (Ex    S,   92d-3d) 

Protocol  Amending  the  1928  Convention 
Concerning  International  Expocltlons  (Ex 
N.  93d-l8t) 

Protocol  to  the  International  ClvU  Avia- 
tion Convention    (Ex     Q.   9Sd    isti 

Statutes  of  the  World  Tourism  Organlza- 
•km  I  Ex    R.  93d    1  St 

Strasbourg  Patent  Classification  Agree- 
ment I  Ex   E,  93d -l8t) 

United  Nations  Environment  Program 
F^rtlclpatlon   Act    iHR    6768). 

•  United  .'urates  Infi;rmaUon  Agency  Au- 
thorization   (8.    1317):     (8.    3681). 

United  .States  Oceans  Policv    iS.   Res.  82). 

LABOR 

Emergency  Employment  Act  Amendments 
(S.   1560). 

•Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  (Min- 
imum Wage)    (HR    7935). 

Job  Training  Employment  Opportunities 
(Manpower  Revenue  Sharing)  and  Emergen- 
cy Employment  Act  Amendments    iS    1559) 

lAbor  Management  Relations  Act  Amend- 
ments  iS.   14231 

Penn   Cer.tral    Rail    DLspute    (SJ    Ree    59 1  . 

■tRehabllltatlon  Act  of  1972   (8    7) 

RehabllltaUon  Act  of  1973   (HR    8070). 

MEMORIAL..S,     TXtBTTtS.     AND     MMALS 

B   Everett  Jordan  Dam  aiid  Lake  <  .s   2282 

Boston  Natlonau   Hl.>>U)rlcal    Park   (8.  310) 

Cable  Car  Medal.s  ( 8    776 1 

Carl  Vinson  Aircraft  Carrier  (H.  Con  Res 
386). 

Cecil  .M    Harden  Lake  (3    1561) 

Colorado    3t«teh<<xl      HR     47.<8i 

Commeni^ratlon  of  Members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Who  Served  in  the  Vletnani  Ws- 
(8   Res    117) 

Earl  Cabell   Pederai   Building   (8.  3603). 

El.sei.hower  Memorial    (8    1264). 

Port  Scott.  Kansas   iHR    7976). 

H    V    Eastman  Lake   iHR    655). 

Hale   Boggs   Federal    Building   (S.  3173). 

HerOert  Hixiver  Memorial  Educational 
BulldUig  (3    1418) 

International  Elxpoeltlon  on  Environment 
(HR    6760). 

James  O.  Fulton  IHood  Protection  Project 
(8.  3636). 

James  W    Trimble  Dam   i  S    3463 ) . 


Jim  Thorpe  Medals   sHJi.  46Ci7 

John  Weeley  Powell  Pederai  BuUdlng 
S    1618t. 

I.AW  Day  iS.J   Res   11 ) . 

Lmcoin  National    Memorial    'S    903) 

Lyndon  B  Johnson  (8.  Res.  34i:  (H  Con. 
Res   90  >     fS.  Res  34) 

Lyndon  B  Johnson  Memorial  Grove  (8 J 
Res    178> 

Lyndon  B  Johnson  Space  Center  iSJ  Res 
37, 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Mlssln<;  *^. 

Action  In  Indochina  (8   Res.  115) 

Monument  to  1st  Infantry  Division  1 8  J 
Res  66  I 

Richard  B  RusseD  Dam  and  Lake  i  S.  3496  i 

Roberto  Walker  Clemen te  M<H<»li  iH.B 
8841) 

Senator  Stennls'  Birthday  (S  Res.  166) . 

iSkylab  III  Astronauts  iS  Res   175). 

Springfield  Armory  i  S.  978) 

Tuskegee  Institute  National  Historical 
Park    S  262) 

Veterans  Day  (S.  Con  Res.  51). 

Vietnam  MI.A's  iS  Res  217). 

Vietnam  War  Memorial  '  SJ  Res  4£ 

W  Turner  WalUs  Pumping  Station  iS. 
2509  1. 

Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake  (H.B.  974) . 
NATcxAL  aEsoracis 

Ameritiaii  Fails  I>am  Replacement  (8 
1 529 ) . 

.^Jkansas  River  Basin  Compact  (S   11). 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Arizona  (8 
1296) 

Indiana  Dunes  (S.  584  i . 

National  Park  System  Authorization  (S. 
1039). 

-National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
.Act    of    1966   .Amendment.*    <  H  R,   6452) 

Saline  Water  Program  Authorization.  1974 
(S    1386), 

United  States  Fishing  Industry  (8.  Con. 
Res   11). 

WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  Amendments 
iS   921 '  , 
Wilderness  Areas: 
Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  (S   1864). 
Flat  Tops  Wilderness  (S   702). 
Shendandoah  National  Park  (S  988) . 

KOMINATIONS     !  ACTION    BY    ROLLCALL   VOTX  i 

Alvln  J  -Amett  to  be  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity 

Vincent  R  Barabba  to  be  Director  of  the 
Census 

Peter  J  Brennan  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor 

William  P  Clements.  Jr  to  be  a  Deputy 
Se'-retary  of  Defei^e 

wuiiam  Egan  Colby  to  be  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence, 

Gerald  R  Ford  to  be  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States 

Clarence  M.  Kelley  to  be  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Dr  Henry  A  Kissinger  to  be  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

Elliot  L  Richardson  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense 

Elliot  L  Richardson  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 

William  B  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney  General 

James  R  Schleslnger  to  be  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 

James  R  Schleslnger  to  be  Secretary  of 
rtfense 

WUllam  L  Springer  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission 

Russell  E  Train  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Caspar  W  Weinberger  to  be  Secretary  of 
Health,  Educ4itlon.  and  Welfare. 

PROC  LAM  A  TIO  N  S 

Digestive  Disease  Week  (SJ.  Res.  114). 
Qrandparente  D-iy  ( 8  J  Res   136). 
Honor  America  Day  (8  Con  Ree.  27) 
International   Clergy   Week   in  the  United 
States  ,H J   Res   163) 

Jim  Thorpe  Day    8  J   Res  73). 
JohnC.  StennUDay  iS  Res  180). 


Act 


(«. 


Johnny    Horizon    "76    Cieai:    Up    America 
Month  iH  J  Res  695  > 

Middle  East  CrtslB  f  8  Res   179). 

Mississippi  River  ■  S  J   Res   102). 

National  Arthritis  Month  )HJ  H««  275). 

National    Autistic    ChUdrec  »    Week     (HJ. 
Res.  296 ) 

National  Clean  Water  Week  iHJ   Res  437). 

National  Consumer  Eflon  tc  Save  Gas  and 
Arrive  Alive  -S   Re,'    138  i 

National   Employ   the  Older   Worker   Week 
(HJ   Res.  334). 

National  Historic  Preservation  Week   (SJ. 
Res  51)  . 

National   Hunting  and  Fishing  Day   (HJ. 
Res   210: 

National   Legal   Secretaries'   Court  Observ- 
ance Week     HJ    Ree    466' 

National  Moment  and  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  ;HJ  Res  24e 

National    Next    Door    Nelghbcjr    Dav     (SJ. 
Res  25) 

National  Nurse  Week     SJ  Res   168). 

National  Nutrition  Week     SJ    Res.  99), 

National  Prayer  Day  (SJ   Res  83  i  . 

Nlcolau.s  Copernicus  Week    H  J   Res.  6) . 

Vietnam  Veterans' Day    HJ  Res  865). 

Walk  a  MUe  for  Ycur  Health  Dav    SJ   Bee 
159). 

Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  (H.J.  Res.  303). 

Woman's  Equality  Day  iHJ,  Res  52). 

TRANSPORTATION COMMUNICATIONS 

Aircraft  Hijacking  i  S.  39 1 

'Airport     Development     Acceleration 

(S   38  1. 

Amtrak  Improvement  Act  (S  3016). 

Bicentennial  Advanced  Technolosry 
portal  Ion     Svstem     Demonstration     Act 
797). 

•Corporation  for  Public   BrofuJcastlng  Au- 
thorizations (S   1090) 

"Delta  Queen"    HR   5649). 

Emergency  Commuter  Relief  (  S  386). 

Emergency  Rail  Se-'Tices  Art  Amendments 
(S  2060, 

Essential    Rail    Services   Continuation   Act 
(S    19261 

Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  (8.  603). 

Federal -Aid      Hlghwav     Act     Amendment 
iH.R.  10511  j, 

Pede.-Ttl  Railroad  Safety  Act  Authorization 
iS   2120) , 

Highway  Safety  Act    S  893) . 

Inter-.m  Apportionment   of  Interstate  and 
Other  Highway  Funds  -  S   1808  > , 

Interstate  Apportionment  'S   Con.  Res.  6). 

Maritime  Authorization   .  H  R,  7570). 

Ocean    Transportation    In    Noncontiguous 
States  and  Territories    iS.  902). 

Rail  Freight  Car  Shortage  ,S    Res.  59). 

Rail  Transportation  .Act   (HH.  9142; 

Railroad    Retirement    Act    and    Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Amendments     HJl.  TiOQ). 

Reduced    Rate    Transportation      S     2651)  ■ 
S-  1432), 

Rolling    Stock    UtUlzatloa    and   Financing 
Act  iS,  1149)  , 

Ship  Construction    H.R  ei87i 

TV      Blackout— Prof  essKi.al      Sp-arts      (8 
1841  ,. 

Water  Carrier   Ba.-ge   R-.e   Legislation    iS 
2267,  ^ 

West  Coast  Corridor  Peaslhllltv  Studv  Act 
(S.  1338). 

vrrniA.Ns 
Drug  anf.  .Aid"  hoi  Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  iS,  384  1 

GI  BUI   Beaeflu  During  the   Energv  C^lsic 
,5,2794  I, 

'Health  Care  Extension  Act  (8,  68). 
■  National  Cemeteries  Act  '  S   49  ■ 
Veterans'   .Ad.-r.ln'.stratlcn    Flexible   GI   In- 
terest Rate  Authority     HR    8948) 

Veterans'  Benefits  (HJl  9474) 
SXNATX  LscrsLATrvx  AcTTvrrr — 93c  Concessb 
F'msT  Session 
(By  Senate  Democratic  Poilcy  (Committee) 
Days  m  session,  184, 
"^oura  In  session,  1,0M.IS.. 
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Public  laws.  10«. 

Treaties.  23. 

Coallrm*Uona.  98,817. 

ftooord  Totaa.  594. 

S7mtx>is:  P/H — Pasaed  HouM.  P/S — Paaacd 
Sanate.  •— Vetoed  1973.  (W)— Paaaad  by 
Voica  Vote;  number*  In  paxentbeala  Indicate 
number  of  record  vote  on  paasa^a  or  racon- 
sideratlon. 

Agritrulture  and  Conaumer  Froteetion  Act 
Amends  the  AcrlcuiCural  Act  of  1970  and 
estenda.    in  gaoaral.   tbe   praaant   farm  pro- 
gram,  witb  tba  foUowing  and  otlMr  provt- 


T  or  get 

Kstabliabes  (or  tba  1974  throucb  1977  cropa 
a  oew    target  pnoe"  method  of  price-support 
pa/manu  for  wheat,  feed  grains  (com.  grain 
aorghuma,  and.  If  dealgnated  by  tbe  Secretary 
at  Agriculture,  barley),  and  cotton  on  all  al- 
lotted acrea  ualng  an  eetabtubed  price,  which 
U   aljo   the   "target   price'   for   the   ar»t   two 
y«*n  of  the  program,  and  results  in  a  target 
price  of  t3.06  per  buahal  for  wheat.  1138  per 
buabel  for  com  i  with  reasonahte  ratea  to  be 
•et   tof  grain    sorghumj    and    if   dealgnated. 
barlay,  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  com),  and 
38  centa  per  pound  for  ootton  for  the  1974 
and  1975  crops,  with  future  target  prlcea  to 
be  set  by  evaluating  an  established  price  In 
subsequent  yeara  and  Increasing  or  decrea^- 
Uif  It   Co  rettect  ohajigea  in  pncea  paid  as 
shown  by  an  Index  of  production  ooeta  (pro- 
duction Items,  intereet.  tazaa.  and  farm  wage 
rates)  published  by  tbe  Department  of  A^i- 
cuitxire:  proTidaa  under  tbia  method  of  p*y- 
ment.  that  a  producer  »U1  receive  a  paytzMnt 
equal   to   the   difference   between  tbe  target 
pnoe    and    the    average    pnoe    received    by 
farmers  the  tlrst  3  months  of  the  marketing 
year  or  the  loan  level,  with  no  payment  to 
the  producer  if  market  pncea  are  higher  than 
ar  equal   the   target  pnoe,    instead  of.  aa  at 
pnmtat.  for  wheat.  paysMnu  on  the  domestic 
aaotmeat  only,  and  not  on  the  export  allot- 
ment, of  the  difference  between  tbe  average 
market  price  for  the  drat  5  months  of   the 
marketing   year   and    100   percent   of  parity, 
but  not  less  thAn  75  percent  of  parity;   for 
com.  payment  of  the  difference  between  such 
average  market  pnce  and  th«  greater  of  gl  35 
per   bushel   or   70  percent  of  parity,   with  a 
gtiarantee  of   100  percent  of  panty  on  one- 
h*if  the  domestic  allotniient,  for  cotton,  pay- 
ment of  the  dlllaranoe  between  such  average 
market  pnce  and  M  mdU  per  pound  or  8fl 
percent  of  parity  adjusted  according  to  the 
national    baae   acreage    allotment,    including 
a  minimum  payment  of  15  centa  per  pound 
whatever  the  market  pnoe: 
Of  Aer  proviaton* — 

Changes  the  present  $55  000  per  crop  limi- 
tation on  wheat,  feed  grams,  and  cotton  to 
•ao.OOO  per  farmer  appUcable  to  income  sup- 
plement payments  only: 

Suspends  the  wheat  markatlnc  certlflcate 
collec'.ioas  from  procee^srs  on  July  1.  1973 
extends  the  sxispeaslon  of  wheat  marketing 
quotas  through  1977:  provides  for  payments 
to  farmers  In  the  case  of  a  natural  disaster 
or  other  circumstances  beyond  a  farmer's 
control  that  prevent  the  planting  or  har- 
vesting of  crops:  provides  for  a  cost -sharing 
program  to  eradicate  the  boll  weevu  or  other 
cotton  Insect; 

Continues  the  dairy  Indemnity  program. 
lamiaasi  the  minimum  dairy  support  price 
on  manufactured  milk  to  90  percent  of  par- 
ity for  the  balance  of  this  marketing  yeitr 
and  for  the  next  marketing  year,  which  ends 
Marob  31.   1976 

Cootlnuee  the  wool  program,  provides  for- 
estry tncentivea  for  smaU  farmer  forest  own- 
ei*:  extends  and  expands  tbe  food  st^mp 
progiam. 

ProTldss.  rsgrnidlsg  the  rural  environmen- 
tal oonserratlon  program,  a  permanent  re- 
qtilrement  for  8,  5.  10.  and  M  year  contracts. 
sod   perpetual   ease  menu   to  carry   out   Che 


purposes  of  tbe  rural  envtrocuxMntAl  assist- 
ance program  (KXAP) .  Oraat  Plains,  and  wa- 
£«■  bank  programs;  provides  50  percent  cost- 
sharing  for  rural  Qraflghtmg  equipment; 

PwjTldee  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  sstabllab  a  disaster  reaerre  of  Inven- 
tories not  to  axcsed  75  mlUton  bushels  of 
wbeat.  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  for  alle- 
viating distress  caused  by  a  natural  dtnts- 
l«r  provldea  that  the  Preeident  shall  make 
spprofMtate  adjustments  in  the  niaiimum 
price  which  may  be  charged  under  the  pro- 
visions of  KsecuUre  Order  117M.  dated  June 
13.  1973.  or  subeequent  order,  for  any  agri- 
cultural products  (at  any  point  in  the  dis- 
tribution chain)  as  to  which  tbe  Secretary 
o<  Agriculture  certifies  to  the  PrastdsDt  that 
the  supply  of  the  product  wUl  be  reduced  to 
unacosptably  low  levels  as  a  result  of  any 
price  control  or  freeae  order  or  regulation 
and  that  alternative  means  are  not  avail- 
able; 

And  contains  other  provtstons  S  1888 
Public  Law  93-88.  approved  August  10.  1973 
<181) 

Agriculturt  and  Coiuumer  Protection  Act 
aTi\endm«nt 
Amends,  because  of  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties involved,  the  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  as  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973  which  provides  for  payments  to  far- 
mers m  the  event  of  crop  faUuree  with  re- 
spect to  crope  pUmted  in  lieu  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains,  to  limit  the  paymenu  for  such 
CTxy^  to  soybeans,  cotton,  corn  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley  and  wheat  S  3491  Public 
L*w9»-     .approved  1973.  (W) 

Centv^  of  OffrlcultUTt 
Dtrecu  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sub- 
mit, within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution, an  ssumate  at  funds  needed  to  carry 
out  the  statutory  mandate  for  conducting  a 
census  of  agriculture  In  1974;  raqulree  that 
funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
for  planning  the  1974  census  shall  be  utU- 
Lied  for  such  purpoee:  and  dlrecu  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  the  necessary  action  to  In- 
sure that  the  data  acquired  from  the  1974 
census  be  made  public  through  approprUte 
publication  as  soon  as  pracucable  following 
the  taking  of  such  census  SJ  Res  95  p  s 
June  23.  1973    (W) 

Knxrrgency  tobacco  aUotmtnt  trantfer 
Authortass  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
menu  acroas  county  lines  la  1973  In  12 
named  oounUas  In  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina If  he  finds  that  one  of  the  counties  has 
suffered  an  overaU  loss  of  10  percent  or  more 
in  the  number  of  acres  of  tobacco  planted 
as  a  rasolt  of  a  natural  diaaster  and  that 
the  leaee  wlU  not  impelr  the  program  and 
provides  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall 
apply  only  to  those  farms  which  had  suffered 
a  loss  of  SO  percent  or  more  in  the  number 
o'  acree  of  tobacco  planted.  In  which  case 
the  transfer  would  have  to  be  to  a  farm  in 
the  same  or  a  nearby  county  within  the 
State  having  an  allotment  for  the  same  kind 
of  tobacco.  HR  9173  Public  Law  93-80, 
approved  August  1.  1973    (W) 

F««d  grain  itt-atide  program 
Increases  the  payment  rate  for  option  B 
partlclpanu   In    the   feed   grain   program   to 
assure  option  B  partictp^nU  tbe  same  parity 
guarantees  which  option  A  partlclpaAU  now 
have   8.  1672    P  8  April  18.  1973    iW) 
Forert  Service  peT$onnel  level 
Requires  that  the  number  of  permanent, 
fuu-ttme  rarest  Semoe  smplorees  employed 
by  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  tbe  acttvltlea  of   the   Forest  Service   be 
mAtaitalned  at  not  leas  than  400  abore  the 
June  30.    1973   celling   of   20  404   permanent 
fun-tlm*  penonnel    BJ.  Ree    184    p  8  July 
30.  1978.  (VY) 


Indian  Jttoer  grapefruit  protnotion 
Permits   marketing  nrders   for  Florida  In- 
dian River  grapefruit  v>  pmvids  for  crf^\:- 
Log  a  handler's  direct  market  prtjmotUm  ex 
pendlturvM  uc^.v.x-   'is  s/Mesanien  •  for  m»rkc-, 
promotl<  ;    »•  I  ;«•    ■>«•.«    .:.lfr  il'ie     rtjer    .^    ;  rf4J 
Public  L*w  93  230.  sppruved  December  36 
1973,  (W) 

Public  utUitf  cooperatives 
Uakes  the  farmer  voting  control  require- 
ment for  borrowers  from  bamks  for  coopera- 
tives 80  percent  in  the  case  of  public  utility 
cooperallvoa  (Instead  of  80  percent  as  now 
required  for  all  cooperatives)  thus  encour- 
aging rural  electrua  to  utilise  private  souroes 
for  some  of  theu  ananclaJ  needs.  8  2160,  P/8 
December  14.  1973    (W) 

Rice  aiiatment  trarufer 
I^nnlts  rtoe  growers  who  are  unable  to 
plant  part  or  all  of  their  fsxm  acreage  allot- 
ments In  1973  because  of  flood  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  to  transfer  their  allotments  to 
other  farms  in  the  same  or  adjoining  county 
HJL  6883  Public  Law  93-27.  approved  April 
17.  1»73    (W) 

Rural  development  loans 
Authortaas  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue  to 
make    loans    from    the    Rural    Development 
Fund,  for  periods  of  up  to  5  years,  to  private 
profit  or   nonprofit   Rural   Loan   Investment 
Companies  (RUC)   organised  solely  to  pur- 
chass,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in  loans 
made  pnvsie  financial  agencies  (which  could 
borrow   up   to  20  times   its  net   assets  from 
the   R\iral   Development   Insurance   Fund   at 
the  same  interest  rate  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment must  pay  to  borrow  funds)    for  pur- 
poses for  which  loans  ctkn  be  made  under  the 
Consolidated   Farm   and   Rural   Development 
Act.  3    3470    P  8  October  9,   1978.   (W) 
Rural  electric  and   telephone  loan* 
Ame.-ids    the    Rural    Klectrlflcatlon   Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,   to  provide  a  revised  pro- 
gram for  rural  electnc  and   telephone  loajis; 
crsatee  a  revolving  fund  wth  u.'. ,;.'Mit«<l  b<.)r- 
rowlng  authonty    f.^r  tJir   :;;a)c:jig  of  insured 
rural  alectno   and    telep'.c  :.e    .ijaiifi,    provides 
that   such    Insureil     .«j  <    v..     hear    Interest 
at  five  percent  u.  t*-     ;»■'  r    t    *ith  two  per- 
cent loans   to  be   s   fM  a.'  />  if   the   bor- 
rower (ai    has  an  avfr««>-   i  .r.«<  r'.ber  density 
of  two  or  fewer  per  mue    or     D     has  an  av- 
erage  gross   revenue   of  at   least  8450   below 
the  average   (for  electric  borrowers)   or  8300 
below  the  average  (for  telephone  borrowers) . 
or.  If  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication  Administration.   In   bu   sole    discre- 
tion, finds  that  (c)   the  borrower  has  expert - 
enoed    extenuating   circumstances   or    severe 
hardship,  or  (d)   cannot  produce  net  Income 
before  interest  of  at  least  150  percent  of  Its 
totAl    Interest    requlremenu    and    still    meet 
the  objectives  of  the  set,  or  (e)  cannot  with- 
out an  exoeeslve  rate  Increase  provide  serv- 
los  consutent   with   the  act:    BUlhortrea  the 
guarantee    of    rural    electrtc    and    telephone 
loana  made  by  other  lenders  with  Interest  at 
rates  agreed  upon  by  borrowers  and  lenders, 
requires   loans   made   for   rural   electnc   and 
telephone   facilities   under   the   Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  be  re- 
financed under  the  Rural  Klectrlflcatlon  Act 
of  1938  at  the  request  of  the  borrower:  pro- 
vides that  financial  transactions  of  the  Fund 
In  Intertm  notes  and  Insured  obligations  (sec- 
tion 304),  Insured  loans  and  advances  (sec- 
tion social),  and  guaranteed  loans  (section 
308)    are  not  to  be  Included  In  the  totals  of 
tbe  budget  of  the  United  SUtes  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  UmlUUon  impooed  by  stat- 
ute on  expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget 
outlays)   of  the  United  SUtes,   a:id  contains 
other   provisions    8    394,   Public   Law   98-83. 
approved  May  II.   1978    (30    118) 

Huroi  eni'ironmental  auUtance  —   KSAP  

and  wat^T  h^nV  vmgra'm 
Requires   the   He<-rpt*rf   of   Agriculture    (I) 
to  mAks  payme:  u  •.j:.der  the  Rural  envlron- 
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mentaJ  assistance  program  iRKAP)  In  the 
full  amount  appropriated  therefor,  and  i3 
to  enter  into  a^creementJi  under  the  water 
*iank  pr'.«rann  to  the  full  extent  Fwrmltled  by 
nvallahle  approprtauons  therefor  HR  2107 
V  H  Febniarv  7  1973  P  8  amended  March 
1,  1973  roi,ference  report  filed  i  26  i  i  Com- 
parable prf)vl8l  .ns  are  contained  1;.  the  Ag- 
rtculture  and  Consumer  Prc'tectlon  Act  which 
became  Public  Law  &.3  Be  ) 

•  Rural  icatrr  and  uaste  disposal  grant 
p^tigrayrt 
Requires  the  Socretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  irrant«  ir,  the  full  amounts  approprt- 
alod  for  the  Pamirs  Home  Administration 
water  a:,r!  j.a»t«  dlspoaal  Rrant  pro-am 
which  was  terminated  by  the  Department  of 
Agrlcuittjre  erreclive  January  :  1973  H  R 
3308,  Vet/wvl  ,Apr;l  5  ;9:-3  Hou.se  sustalried 
veto  April  lu.  14/73    i  56  ■ 

Tung  niLt  prire  sxtppart 
Terminate  erTectlve  with  the  1977  crop, 
the  requirement  that  tung  nuts  be  sup- 
port<Kl  at  from  6<:i  to  f»0  perreru  of  parttv 
HR  2303  Public  l4iw  93  .  approved  1978 
(W) 

w>\i>at  Trferendum 
Permits  the  wt.cat  marketing  qrjnta  ref- 
erendum with  re.spect  to  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  the  1974  crop  (which,  since 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  extends  only  t/.. 
the  1973  crop,  "iherwlse  would  he  recjulred 
to  be  held  no  later  than  Augiist  1  1973,  for 
the  1974  crop)  to  be  deferred  until  the  earlier 
of  October  15,  1974  or  30  days  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  1st  session  of  the  93d  fon- 
gresa,  thereby  p>erm!ttlng  rongresg  a  fur- 
ther opportunltT  to  develop  new  legislation, 
S.  1938  Public  Law  93-(58,  approved  July  10 
1973.  (W) 

Woodsy  otcl 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  .Ajrrlculture  to 
establish  and  collect  use  or  royalty  fees  for 
the  manufacture  reprodurtloii,  or  use  of  the 
character  and  na:ne  •  Wrxrday  Owl,  ■  and  the 
associated  alo^ran  -Oive  a  Hoot.  Don't  Pol- 
lute." ortglnated  by  the  Portsst  Service  and 
contains  other  provisions  .S  1586  PS  June 
14,  1973    (Wl 

apraopsijirifjNs-  i»tj 
PurtKer  continuing  appropr^atums 
Bitend,i  the  exL'^tlng  rt^ntlnvilng  rr'solutlon 
I  Public  Law  92  334)  from  Februan-  28  1973 
to  June  30  1973  at  the  annual  funding 
level,  to  provide  further  '-nntlnulr.g  appro- 
prtaUons  for  the  activities  ^ivered  bv  the 
Foreign  Asslstanre  and  Related  FYT:.grrims 
Approprtatlor.  Act  the  Departments  of  l^iy,jT 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  a:.d 
Rslsted  Agencies  Appropriation  Art  r. either 
of  which  have  yet  been  enacted  and  iuthor- 
Izes  tej'JiXXH''  for  the  American  Re\olutloa 
Blce:.tennlai  Cominlasion,  requires  the  Pres- 
ident to  subn.:*  :*n.xllr  report,";  ..n  Impound- 
ments to  Congress,  and  contain,'  other  pro- 
visions, HJ  Res  346  Public  Law  93  9  ap- 
proved March  8    1*73    (VVi 

•  Se cinrf  ^uppie'Txentai  appnypriations 
Makes  supplement*!  appropriation,'  for  the 
fiscal  year  e:;dlng  June  30  1973  In  the 
amount  of  83  3fi.i  845  279  for  the  following- 
Agrtculture-Envlronme.rtal  and  Con.sumer 
Protection;  Defense  District  of  Columbia, 
Foreign  Operations;  Housing  and  Trban  De- 
velopment Space  .S<^lenoe  and  Veteran,-? 
Intertor  a:;d  Related  Agencies  Labor  and 
Health,  KduratioTi  and  Welfare  Legislative 
Public  Works  State  Justice  C-mmerr^  and 
Judiciary,  Transport«t)c,n  Treasury  Post*; 
Service,  and  General  Ovemment  and 
Claims  and  Judgmerts  prohibits  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  appropriated  In  U-ilg  act 
to  aid  or  as.«;i,'t  in  t.^e  reconstruction  of  North 
Vletrism  provides  that  no  fund-s  may  be 
transferred  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
tJils  act  under  the  authonty  of  section  73!5  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Approprtstlons 
Act,  1973,  to  support  dlrectlv  or  Indirectly 
CXtl 3730— Part  33 


V  8  combat  activities  in  ever  or  frx^m  off 
the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  In  or  over  L^oe 
by  US  forces;  and  provides  that  none  of 
the  funds  herein  approprtated  under  this 
Act  or  heretofore  appropriated  under  anv 
other  Act  may  be  expended  to  support  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  combat  activities  in  over 
or  from  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  In  or 
over  Laos  by  US  forces;"  prohibits  the  use 
of  any  approprtatlon  contained  in  this  or 
any  other  act  for  publicity  or  propaganda 
purposes  for  the  preparation  distribution 
or  use  of  any  kit,  pamphlet,  booklet  publi- 
cation, radio  television,  or  film  presentation 
designed  to  support  or  defeat  legislation 
pending  before  the  Congress  except  In  pres- 
entation to  the  Congress  Itself,  and  con- 
tains other  provisions  HR  7447  Vetoed 
June  37  1973  House  sustained  veto  June  27 
1973     1156,  218! 

Contains  Identical  sums  and  provisions  for 
the  vartous  Items  of  the  several  departments 
and  agencies  as  In  the  vetoed  bill;  provides 
that  no  funds  appropriated  In  this  act  shall 
be  expended  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction cf  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (North  Vietnam):  provides  that 
none  of  the  funds  herein  approprtated  un- 
der thu  act  may  be  expended  to  support 
dlrectlv  or  Indirectly  combat  activities  In  or 
over  Cambodia  Laoe  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam or  ofT  the  shores  of  Cambodia  Laos 
North  and  South  Vietnam  by  United  States 
forces  and  after  August  16,  1973,  no  other 
funds  heretofore  approprtated  under  anv 
other  act  may  be  expended  for  such  purpose: 
and  cot;talnB  other  provisions  HJi  9055 
Public  Law  93-50  approved  July  1  1973 
(254) 

Urgent  supplementai  approp-tations 
Approprtates  $1,368  600,000  for  supplemen- 
tal approprlatltms  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mlnutrauon  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  of  which  1122  1  million 
IS  for  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program.  »2103  million  for  the  supplemental 
educational  opp>ortunlty  grant  program 
•270,2  million  for  the  college  work -study 
program,  and  (289  4  for  the  direct  student 
loan  prrigram  under  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  provides 
addluonaJ  funding  for  fiscal  year  1973  to 
,scho<.ls  in  Federaiiy  Impacted  areas  H J  Re.« 
4»«  Public  Law  93  25  approved  Aprtl  26 
1973,   (100) 

APPaOPaiATIONS 1B74 

Agrici'^ture-environTneniai  and  consumer 
protection 

Appropriates  a  total  of  »9.927.667.000  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  vear  1974 
of  which  »5, 088.0668, 000  is  for  agrlcuiiura; 
programs,  »394,322,000  for  rural  development 
programs,  •1,062,177  000  for  environments 
programs,  and  $3  382,600,000  for  consuiner 
program-s  HR  8619  Public  Law  93-135,  ap- 
proved  Ortober   24     1973     ■245) 

Conflntitnj  appropriations 

M&kes  contlnuiiig  appropriations  to  avoid 
Interruption  of  continuing  government  func- 
tions u.-.Ul  isi  the  enactment  into  law  of  an 
appropriation  for  aiiv  project  or  actlvlt>  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Joint  resolution,  or  lb) 
eiiactment  of  the  applicable  appropriation 
act  by  both  Houses  without  any  provision  for 
such  project  or  activity;  or  -.o  September 
30,  1973,  whichever  first  occurs,  provides  that 
new  obllgatlonal  authortty  under  this  act  tt; 
cjirry  out  the  Foreign  .A.iolstan'^  Act  of  196:, 
a.s  amended,  and  the  Foreign  MlHtarv  Sales 
Act  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  an  annual 
rate  -f  »2  2  billion  and  shall  not  be  funded 
at  a  rate  ei-^eedlng  one  qtiarter  of  stich  an- 
nual rate  provides  that  notwuhstandlna 
any  other  provision  of  isw  on  or  after  August 
15.  1973  no  fund*  herein  or  heretofore  ap- 
propriated may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
finance  directly  or  indirectly  combat  activi- 


ties by  United  States  military  forces  Ln  or 
over  or  from  ofl  the  shores  of  Non^  Vietnam, 
aouth  Vietnam,  Lft06  or  Cambodia,  provide* 
that,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  Cong- 
greaa,  none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
under  this  joint  resolution  or  heretofore  ap- 
propriated under  any  other  act  may  be  ex- 
panded for  the  purpoee  of  providing  assist- 
ance In  the  reconstruction  cm-  rehabilitation 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
North  Vietnam  i ;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions HJ  Res  «$3fl  PubUc  Law  93-63, 
approved    July    1,    1978     (263) 

Extends  the  Continuing  Resolution,  Pijbllc 
Law  93-52,  making  futher  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1974,  from  September 
30  to  October  n,  1973.  HJ  Res,  753.  PubUc 
Law  93-118,  approved  October  4,  1973  (V\'i 
This  measure  is  suF>er8eded  by  Public  Law  93- 
124 

Extends  the  Continuing  Resolution,  Public 
Law  93-52.  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1974,  until  the  sine- 
dle  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  and  supersedes  H.J  Res,  7M  which 
temporarily  extends  the  date  of  PubUc  Law 
93-52  from  September  30  to  October  11,  1973 
provides  that  none  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  to  formula.t«  or  carry  out 
a  program  which  discriminates  among  petro- 
leum marketers  m  the  method  at  eetabllsh- 
ing  prices  for  petroleum  products;  exempts 
the  Eip)ort- Import  Bank  from  the  require- 
ment that  the  funding  rate  for  actlvltlee 
covered  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appro- 
priation Bill  shall  not  exceed  one  quarter 
of  the  armuaJ  rate  as  provided  by  the  lolnt 
resolution  and  provides  that  no  Stale  in  the 
aggregate  will  receive  le«  than  90  percent 
if  the  amounts  It  received  in  flscaJ  year  1972 
for  grants  to  local  educatloruU  agencies,  and 
that  no  local  educ*tlonaJ  agency  shall  receive 
less  t.han  90  p>en>!nt  nor  more  than  115  per- 
;ent  of  what  it  rt^-ived  \u  flscaJ  year  1973 
HJ  Res  727  Public  Law  93  124,  approved 
(>:tc)ber  16.  1973      446    454  i 

Defense 

.Appropriates  » 73, 7 14. 930. 000  in  new  budget 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year  1974  fc«- 
the  vartous  military  departments  and  other 
activities  of  the  D^artment  of  Defense,  HJi 
1 1575  Public  Law  93-238  approved  January  3 
1974,(560) 

Departments    of    State     Justice     and    Com- 
me-'cr   the  Judiciart,'   and  related  agencies 
Appropriates   »4  466,012.000   for   ftscal   year 
1974  for  the  Departmenlf   of  State,  Justice 
and    Commerce,    the    Judiciary,    and    related 
ac-encles,  and  contains  other  provisions  HJi 
S'j-.e    Public   Law   93   162,   approved   Novem- 
ber 27.   1973,   (385,464) 

District  of  Columbia 
Appropriates  for  the  Dutrlcl  of  C<>Iumbla 
a  Lotaj  Ckf  »4;7  717,OOC'  In  Federal  fuiids  of 
*nich  »i87,450,000  represents  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  and  •954,73:  000  In 
District  ut  Columbia  funds  for  fiscaa  vear 
1974  HR  8658  Public  Law  93  91  app.-oved 
August  2  4,  1973    {302. 

Foreign  a^'^uitance 
Appropriates  »5,475C)680O0  for  forelg:.  as- 
sistAn,-e  and  related  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974  Including  Fijrelgn  AsslstAnce 
Act  Activities.  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales 
Emenrency  Security  and  Disaster  Relief  As- 
sistant and  the  Erport-Import  Bank  HJi 
11771.  Public  Law  93-340  approved  January 
2,    1974     (5671  ' 

H'yustng  and  I 'ban  Dnelcrvmen:  Styact, 
Sr-ifncr  Veteran?  and  cerTam  othc  inde- 
pendent   agenc-irs 

Appropriate.-:  »:  9  066  500  000  for  the  De- 
partment r  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Space  Science  Veterans  and  f>ertAln 
■-.her  independent  executive  af-encles  btiards, 
o.3mmlsslons,  corporstlons  and  ofBcas  for  fis- 
ral  year  1974  HJi  883S  Public  Ijkw  93-137 
approved  October  26.  1973,  (371) 
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Interior  and  rei^ted  ag^nci^ 
Approprtotea  ta443.137j00  in  new  bu<lg«t 
obUOtloaAl  authority  for  fl*c*]  r««r  1974 
for  the  Department  at  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agenclea  Including  the  XJ 3  rorest  Svr- 
loe.  HJt  8917  Public  Law  »a-iao.  approved 
October  4,  1973.  (SM) 

LabcT,  and  Health  Eiucatton.  and  Welfare, 
and  related  amende* 
Appropriates  taa. 926, 704 .000  for  ibe  Oe- 
partmeats  oT  luOor.  and  Haalth.  BducaUon. 
and  WeUare  aod  relatad  a(enclea  tor  flscai 
yaar  1974  («787.a80.tX)0  for  the  DepartoMat 
of  Labor.  »31  MSJ68,000  for  the  Oeparunent 
of  Heaith.  Sducaticm.  and  Welfare,  and  $&40.- 
737.000  for  related  a«;enclee)  H^.  8877  Pub- 
lic Law  93-193.  approved  December  18,  1873. 
(447.  &«0) 

L^ifUlative    branch 
ApprofM-latee  a  total  of  tOOS  188.933  in  d«w 
budjjet  obUgatlooal  authority  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Brancli  for  Oacal   year  1974.   HJl    8691. 
Public    Law   93-146.    approved    November    1 
1973    (300) 

StUttary   eoiutruction 

ApproprUt«B  (2.668.861.000  for  znllltarT 
conatructlon  far  the  Department  of  Defease 
far  aaca^  ye»r  1874.  H-R.  U4fia.  PubUc  Law 
di-l»4./approved  December  30.  1973.  (494. 
54«> 

Par    xMlu*    modi/lcation 

Approprtatea  auch  sums  aa  may  be  neces- 
•ary.  but  not  to  exceed  (3^03.000.000.  (o 
eaahie  uhe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry 
out  aection  3  of  tiie  Par  Value  ModUlcaUon 
Act  Public  Law  9^-368).  as  amended,  whlcii 
directs  the  Secretary  to  maintain  the  value. 
In  terma  of  gold,  of  Doited  States  dollars 
ccntributed  to  the  IntematlonaJ  Monetary 
Pxind.  the  International  Bank  for  Recoo- 
structlon  and  Development,  the  Intematloaal 
Oerelopni«nc  Association,  the  Inter-Amencan 
Development  Bank  and  the  AsiAn  Develop- 
ment BanJt.  H  J  Res  748.  Public  Law  93- 
142.  approved  October  20.  1973.  (W» 
Public  Works  for  Water  and  Pover  D^elop- 

ment  and  Atomic  Mn^rff^  Commiision 

Approprutea  (4.748.403.000  In  new  bud^t 
obUcattonil  authority  for  fUcai  T*ax  1974 
for  Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  Devel- 
opmeat.  inciudiaf  the  Oorpa  of  Kaclnoera — 
Clvu.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
Ttue  Po«er  AdmlnlstratVon  and  other  power 
Sicencles  of  me  Departxnen:  of  the  Interior. 
-iie  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Com- 
mlasioc.  ihe  Federal  Power  Ccmmljslon.  the 
Tenaeaae*  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Kn- 
erjy  Commission  and  related  independent 
a^ncies  and  commlaslons.  H-R  8947  Pub- 
lic Law  93-97.  approved  August  l«.  1973 
.305i 

SuppUynental 
Appropriate*      (1  7W.128JM      In      soppl*. 
meotai   appropriations   for   flacal   fear    1974 
HJL  11676  Public  Law  93-M6.  approved  Jan- 
oarys.  1974  (5M> 

rrsmrportaf tcm  and  related  ofenciet 
Appropriate*  (3^06.466.006  in  new  budget 
o(>U«»tioBAl  autlkonty  for  Qacal  y«v  1974  for 
ttom  Department  at  Tranaportatloo  tndud- 
ing  t2M  OoMt  OtmnL  red«nU  Aviation.  Ped- 
•ral  Blghwmy.  HataonAl  Highway  TrmOc 
Safety  PmleraJ  SaUraad.  and  Crt>an  " — 
Traoaportatlon  Admin latratlons.  and  the  8t. 
LAWTsaes  Seaway  Development  Oorporatlon. 
mat  tern  ntatad  aganctas  tttm  Nattonal  Tnjw- 
portatloa  Satety  BomtL  Qra  AarOBAOtlcs 
Br«rd  Interstate  OoeuiMree  OomflMaMon. 
.  QutaJ.  and  800  mfllkm  advaoead  ap- 
for  HacaJ  yaar  1978  for  Waah- 
tacton  Metropolttan  Ar»a  Transit  Authority 
HJt  87t»  Public  Law  f\  W  »ppr?Ted  A-jg- 
-.ist  IS.  1973    (»«. 

Tremturf.  Postai  Srrvice,  and  gmerai 


the  tJS.  Postal  Service,  the  KxecuUve  0«lce 
of  th«  ProaldCDt.  t.nd  oerta:.-  independent 
agendas.  H.H.  9690  Public  Law  »»~i43.  ap- 
proved October  SO,  1973    ( 366 1 


i  toiai  at  %6  ja3  \m  ooo  r  ' 

year  1974  (or  cb«  Treasury  D«v>*rtzn«at 


co»»< 

itcc«4J  to  tnfarmatUm 
Assures  Congress  Uie  full  sod  prompt  pro- 
duction of  Information  Its  ocvniiiitteee  seek 
from  the  executive  braiich  lu  Lhe  exercise  uT 
Its  constitutional  :  unctions  L^y  eatabltahiCLg 
ground  rules  for  ta*  lagislatue  aLul  executive 
branches  to  observe  over  ai.y  future  disagree - 
meats  over  the  avallahUity  ti.  cXjogress  of 
information  held  aj  executive  ufnciais  IS 
Con.  Res.  30.  Senate  adopted  L>eceml>er  IS 
1973    (W) 

Adds   a   new   part    to   the   Legislative    Re- 
organisation Act  of  1070  which  eetabllsiies  ay 
statute  the  duty  of  Federal  ofBctals  aud  em- 
ployees to  produce  Information  requested  by 
Congress  or  any  of  its  committees  unless  the; 
are  instructed  by  the  President  In  writing  not 
to  do  so  and  permits  congressional  determi- 
nation aa  to  the  oeceeaity  of  such  Informa- 
tion despite  such  a  Presidential  instrucuon: 
authorises  the  cornxnlttee  chairmen  to  Issue 
subF>enas  to  compel    the   production   of   the 
Information  and  in  the  event  of  nonoompU- 
anoe  with  such  subpenas  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  their  respective  Houses  of  Con- 
grass,   to   bring   civil    acUons   in   tlse   United 
States    District    Court    for    the    District    of 
Columbia  which  Is  authorl2sed  to  enforce  the 
subpenas  by  a  mandatory  Injunction  or  other 
appropriate   order,   to   modify    the   8ub{>enas 
or  sat  them  aside  entirely    S    34S3    P/S  De- 
camber  18.  1973  (Wi 
Budget  meaaage,  economic  report,  and  im- 
pounded funds 
Kztends  to  January  39.  1973.  the  time  for 
the    President    to    submit    to    Congress    the 
budget  for  OscaJ  year  1974:  extends  to  Jan- 
uary  31,    1973.   the   time   for   trmnsmlttal    of 
the  economic   report;    extends   the   time   for 
the  Joint  BcoDomlc  Committee  to  file  Its  re- 
port on  the  President's  economic  report  not 
later  than  March  10.  1973:  and  requires  the 
President  to  transmit  to  Congress  by  Febru- 
ary 10.   I9T3.  a  report  with  respect  to  all  funds 
Impounded  from  October  37.  1973.  and  before 
January  39.  1973  and  from  July  1.  1972.  and 
before  October  27.   1973    HJ    Res.    1.  Public 
Law  93-1.  approved  January  19,  1978.  ( W> 
CoTnmtttee  meeting* — Rule  XXV 
Amends  Senate  rule  XXV  to  provide  that 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
each  standing  cx>mmltte  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  during  closed 
aaiitons  for  marking  up  bills,  for  voting,  or 
wiMn  the  oaaumttee  by  majority  vote  orders 
a   eloead   saaalon:    Provided    that    any   such 
closed   seaslon   may   be   open   to   the   public. 
if   the  eommttte*   by   rule  or   majority   vote 
so   determines    8     Res     00     Senate    adopted 
March  «.  19T3    '38^ 

Congresrional  and  Supreme  Court  pagef 
Providea  for  replacement  of  the  existing 
CongresalonAl  and  Supreme  Court  page  corps 
with  an  older  group  of  pages  M8  to  31  yean 
of  ago  who  would  not  require  the  aftertiours 
roperrtslon  many  feel  Is  necessary  for  the 
younger  pagaa:  repeals  the  authority  In  exist- 
ing law  for  the  construction  of  a  realdential 

page  elasaii. i  and  dormitory  buOdlng.  and 

contains  other  provtsloos    8    3067    P  8  July 
12.  1978.  (VT) 

Oow^raaatonAl  fr^HJting  re/orm 
fctahllabea  for  the  first  tune  cntsria  for 
whAt  la  and  U  not  franksble  In  the  use  of 
franking  prlvUega  by  the  V!  e  r-^tKient 
Members  of  Qongisas.  and  Conjjrrw.^r.ki  of- 
fliTiais  under  the  deflatuoo  of  ofBctal  business 
as  pi  Mil  by  the  Congreaa  in  Title  30.  UB  C  : 
•  •'A.'  u.r*  t  Ro'lss  Coaunleslon  on  Con- 
<'Mw>'  na.  Usi.ing  Standarde  axid  empowers 
the  Senate   Select   Cocmnittee   on   Standards 


and  Conduct  with  original  Jurladtrtlon  to 
provide  g  AaiLiicr  tsaiaiajic*  advice  and 
counsel  U  Memr.^rs  'j!  tfie  H..)u»e  arid  Sen- 
ators, .-espectiveiy  ihro'.jfh  ad.  imjry  opinion."! 
or  coriiur.atiurvs  in  '■oniiectlon  w\\.b  tiie  mail- 
ing of  frsjiked  n.all  and  provides  s  remedial 
action  for  wUirul  violations  of  a.-.y  of  the 
frsj.kl.ng  rf^ulrenaents.  and  contairis  other 
proTlsioiiH  HR  3180.  PubUc  Law  93-191. 
approved    December    18.    1973     iVV) 

Federal  Conttitutlonai  Ctmventum  Fro- 
ceduret  Ac: 

Provides  the  procedural  aiachlnery  neces- 
sary to  eftectuate  that  part  of  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
authorlr*s  a  rorivenllon  called  by  the  States 
to  prop<iBe  8pe<-inc  amendments  to  tiie  Con- 
stitution rliLriflea  CongrfMslonai  authority 
with  regard  to  the  spedflc  procedures  for  a 
constitutional  convention  called  by  the 
States.  and  conlelns  other  provisions, 
8.   1373.   ?   8  July  9.   1973     (W) 

Federal  Impcyundment  Control  Procedures 
Act 
Requires,  in  Title  I  of  the  bill.  Impound- 
ment Control  Procedures  that  the  President, 
when  a  budget  authority  is  impounded,  shall 
send  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  spe- 
cifying the  amount  of  the  budget  authority 
Impounded,  the  reasons  therelore.  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  estimated  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, and  budgetary  effect  thereof:  pro- 
vides that,  unless  Congress  acts  to  ratify  the 
impoundment,  or  if  its  acta  to  disapprove 
It.  by  concurrent  resolution  within  60  days 
of  continuous  session  after  receipt  of  the 
message,  that  the  obligation  of  the  budget 
authority  is  mandatory  and  those  funds 
may  not  be  relmpounded;  sets.  In  Title  U 
of  the  bill,  a  celling  of  (368  bUllon  on  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  for  fiscal  year 
1974:  provides  that  the  Preeldent  shall  re- 
serve such  amountB  as  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  within  the  celling,  and  that  the  reser- 
vations shall  be  made  proportionately  by 
functional  category,  and,  where  practicable, 
subfunctlonal  category,  as  set  out  in  the 
1974  US  Budget  in  Brief,  with  the  exception 
that  no  reservations  shall  be  made  from 
amounu  available  for  Intereet.  veterans' 
benefits  and  senloea,  payments  from  social 
insurance  trust  funds,  public  assistance 
granu  under  TlUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  food  stamps,  military  retirement  pay, 
□medicaid,  and  Judicial  salaries:  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S  373  P,  S  May  10.  1973: 
P/H  amended  July  36.  1973:  In  conference. 
(128.  127) 

Joint  economic  report — EztenrUm 
Extends  from  Marrh  10.  1973.  to  April  1, 
1973.  the  time  for  the  Joint  Economic  C-om- 
mlttee  to  submit  its  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  HJ  Res  399.  Pub- 
Uc Law  93-7.  approved  February  16.  1973 
(W) 

extends  the  time  for  the  President  to  sub- 
mit the  1974  Economic  Report  to  the  Con- 
greea  to  February  1  1974,  and  the  time  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  submit  its 
report  on  the  Preeldenfs  1974  Economic  Re- 
port to  the  House  and  Senate  to  March  13. 
1974  SJ  Res  183.  Public  Law  03-233.  ap- 
proved January  2.  1974    (W) 

MuUa  of  evidence — Congrettioruii 
oonaideration 
Provides  that  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  that  the  pn>poeed  Rules 
of  Evidence  for  United  States  CourU  and 
Magistrates,  the  Amendmenu  to  the  Federal 
Rules  for  Civil  Procedure  and  the  Amend- 
menu to  the  Federsi  Ruien  .'or  Criminal 
Procedure  which  are  con'.ained  in  the  or- 
ders entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  No- 
vamber  30,  1072  and  December  18.  1973.  and 
transmuted  to  Congreaa  by  the  Chief  Justice 
oo  February  S.  1071,  shall  have  no  force  and 
effect  sxcept  to  the  extent,  and  with  such 
amendmenta,  as  they  may  be  expresajy  ap- 
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proved  by  Act  of  Congress  P  583  Public 
Law  93  12.  approved  March  SO,  1073  Wi 
iecref  Goternfnrnf  documentt 
SstahUshes  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
denafce  to  conduct  a  study  and  submit  to 
Uie  Senate  by  June  30,  1073,  a  report  and 
recomxnendaiU>as  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  secrecy,  oonfldentlallty,  and  classifl- 
oaUon  of  government  documenu  committed 
to  the  Senate  or  any  member  thereof  S.  Ree. 
13.  Senate  adopted  January  9,  1073.   iW) 

aXNATB   COrmaktSTIOM   of   MOKZKATtOKS 

Certain  Federal  officet 
RequU^s  that  future  appointments  to  mi 
vacajicles  Ui  the  offlcee  of  the  head  of  the 
new  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
the  Cumnilssloner  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
Governor  nf  American  (Eastern)  SJ.moa 
shall  be  made  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
provides  that  such  appointees  shall  serve  at 
the  ploesu.-e  of  the  Preeldent  for  a  term  of 
not  to  exceed  4  years  subject  to  reappoint- 
ment and  confirmation  S  1838  P  S  July  25 
1973    (3161 

Cojf  of  Living  Council 
Requires  that  appointmeuu  to  the  OfDce 
of   Director    of    the   Coet   of    Living    Council 
shall  be  mAde  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  ron.ser.t  r>f  the  Senate    S   4i: 
P/8  January  2.T.  1973    .  VV) 

Senate  confirmation  of  rumiination 
ErecMtive  Of^ce  appointees 
Requires  that  appointments  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  mi  the  ofllces  of  Executive  Secretary 
cf  the  NaUonaJ  Security  Council  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic  Council, 
which  are  made  after  the  eSective  date  of 
this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  Senate  confir- 
mation, and  provides  that  If  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  Is  ex- 
tended beyond  Its  present  expiration  date  of 
June  30,  1973,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  on  International  Econntnlc  Pi-)Ilcy 
also  shall  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  art- 
vlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  that  no 
Individual  shall  serve  In  that  office  after  that 
date  unless  so  appointed  S  S90  P  .s  Mav  9 
1973.  (123) 

Heads  of  executive  departments 
Providea   that  the  head   of  any   executive 
department  as  defined  in  5  VS.C    101    (the 
DepartmenU   of   State:    Treasurj-.    Defense- 
Justice;    Interior;     AgrlcuUiu-e;     Commerce; 
L*bor;      Health.     Education,     and     Welfare: 
Hoiulng  and  Urban  Development,  and  Trans- 
portation )   shall  serve  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
subject  to  Senate  conflrmBtlon,  begitming  at 
noon  on  January  20  of  the  year  In  which  the 
term  of  the  President  appointing  such  de- 
partment head   begins,  except  that    (i)    the 
term  of  the  he»d   or   any  executive  depart- 
ment serving  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thu  act  shall  begin  on  such  date  and  expire 
»t  noon  on  January  30,   1977,  and   c^i   a  per- 
•on   appointed    to   fill    a    vacancy    oo-urrii.K 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  wnich 
his   or   her   predeceascr    *(vs   appointed   shall 
serve  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  that 
term,    thus   requu::.g   that   Cabinet   ofHclals 
retained    by    a    Preildei.t    serung    a    second 
term  must  be  confirmed  by  the  SeuAte  prior 
to  reappointment     provide*  Uai   ;.ot>i:n*r  In 
this    act    shall    be    con.strued    t. .    afTe<-t    the 
power  of  the  President  to  rf  move  ar.v  depart- 
ment  heed     and    cfjntalns   other    provuions 
S   755    P   S  Mav  3    1B73    ilOfll 

•Office  of  Managemrnt  and  Budget 
Abolishes  and  reestsblisheg  as  ne*  .fflrea 
the  o/noes  of  Dlre<-t<,r  and  Deputv  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bridget  ai^d 
provides  thst  t^,«'  nffloes  shall  be  ni;ed  bv  tr.e 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  co-. 
"ent  of  the  Senate,  with  the  prorlslona  <.t 
thU  act   to  take  efTect  80  days  after  enact- 
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ment  8  518  Vetoed  Mav  IB,  1973  Sen'ite 
overrode  veto  May  22  1973,  Houae  sustained 
veU)  May  23    1973    f6  144) 

.Amends  the  Budget  and  AccoTintlng  Act 
1921,  to  provide  a  4  year  term  of  office  for 
the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  begin- 
ning on  January  20  of  the  year  the  Presi- 
dent's term  begins,  except  that  the  terms  of 
the  present  Incumbents  shall  expire  Janu- 
ary 20.  1977,  and  provides  that  an  appoint- 
ment made  when  a  vacancy  occurs  before 
the  expiration  of  the  Incumbent's  term  shall 
be  made  only  for  the  tiaexplred  portion  of  the 
term:  requires  that  appointments  by  the 
President  to  mi  the  offices  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  be  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  provides  that  this  re- 
quirement Is  to  become  applicable  to  either 
office  If  the  Incumbents  are  reappointed  or 
Immediately  after  the  individual  holding  the 
jfflce  ceases  to  hold  the  office:  transfers  from 
the  President  to  the  Office  of  Director  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  all  of  the  func- 
tions which  were  vested  by  Uw  in  the  Bureau 
'  f  the  Budget  and  its  Dlrecv>r  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Preeldent  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No  2  of  1970,  and  contains  other  pns- 
vlslons  3  37  P  S  June  25,  1973:  P  H 
amended  December  17    1973.   '210) 

Establishes  a  4  year  term  of  office  for  the 
.Scea  of  Dlrecu^r  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  rf  Management  and  Budget  begin- 
ning on  January  30  of  the  year  the  Presi- 
dents term  bepins  except  that  the  terms  of 
the  present  Incumbents  shall  expire  January 
20.  1977.  and  provides  that  an  appointment 
made  when  a  vacancy  occurs  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Incumbent's  term  sha'.'i  be 
made  only  fcr  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term:  requires  thst  appointments  bv  the 
President  to  fill  the  offices  of  Director  end 
Deputy  Director  be  subject  to  the  ad-.iee  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  provides  that  this 
requirement  la  to  become  applicable  to 
either  office  upon  eip. ration  of  the  '..c-in  cr 
Immediately  after  the  individual  holding  the 
office  ceases  to  hold  the  office:  requires  that 
the  ExecuUve  Director  of  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  shall  be  appointed  bv 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  provides  that 
this  requirement  shall  apply  to  appointments 
made  to  theee  offices  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  S  2r>4f>  P  S  June  25  1Q73 
(211) 

U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  Study 
Provides  for  a  feasibility  study  for  a  sound 
and  light  performance  system  for  the  East 
Front  of  the  National  Capita;  a:.d  allows  U.e 
United  States,  thr^^ugh  the  Capitol  BuUdjngs. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  account,  to  accept 
gifts  from  the  Historical  Society.  HJ  Res 
736  P  H  December  .3  liJ73,  P  S  amended 
December  7   1973     VV) 

•  War  Pou>«rs  Act 
Requires    the    President    to    consult    with 
Congress     before     introducing     V  S      .Armed 
Force-i     Into    hostilities    or     InU:-    situations 
where  Immlcetit  Involvement  in  hostilities  Is 
clearly   Itidlcaied     In   the   absence  of   a   dec- 
laratK.n    of    war.    require*    the    President    to 
submit    within    4«   hours   tc    the   Congress    a 
rep  rt    settli.K    forth    the   circumstances   ne- 
cesslt.itlng    the    Introduction    of    force*,    the 
constitutU  nal    and    legislative    authority    for 
such    action     and    the    estimated    scope   and 
duration   of   the    hnstr.iues     r   ;r.voJ\-ement 
such    report    Xr,    be    made   st    least   everv    six 
months    requires  the  President  to  terminate 
the  use  of  the  A-Tned  Forres  within  60  dars 
after   submission    of   the   report   to   Ctongr^ss 
unless  the  Congress  (11   has  declared  war  or 
has  speclflcaily   authonaed   such    use  of   the 
Armed  Forres     i  a  ■    has  extended   by  law  the 
90  day  period    or  '3i   Is  physically  unable  to 
meet  as  a  result  of  an  armed  attack    proridee 
that  the  »o  day  period  may  be  extended  for 
30  days  if  the  President  determines  and  cer- 


tifies In  writing  to  Ccingrese  the  need  for  the 
use  of  the  forces  in  bringing  about  a  promrt 
T^movni  of  the  forcee:  provides  that  authfTr- 
Ity  to  Introduce  Armed  Forces  Into  boeuiltles 
Or  situations  where  Involvement  in  hoetlli- 
tles  Is  Indicated  shall  not  be  inferred  from 
any  provision  of  law,  including  appropria- 
tions measures  or  treaties,  unless  such  au- 
thority Is  speclflcaUy  authorized  and  ooo- 
taina  other  provisions  HJ  Res  542  Vetoed 
October  24  1973;  House  overrode  veto  .Novem- 
ber 7  1973:  Senate  overrode  veto  November  7 
1973  Public  Law  9S-14«.  without  approval 
November  7.  1973    (308.481, 462) 

OONSTTJCrX    ATTAIXS 

Consume  product  tcarrantiet 
Sets  forth,  m  ilije  1.  dlscioeure  and  dee- 
Igiiatlon  E'vajidards  for  wnt'^ca  warra."i»eg 
on  each  consumer  product  that  cot.ue  the 
co.nsumer  more  than  (5:  defines  Federal  con- 
tents standards  for  full  warranties;  pro- 
vides meanlngfu:  consumer  remedies  for 
the  breach  of  written  warrant,  ami  written 
service  contract  obligations.  In  'it.e  11  im- 
proves the  Federal  Trade  Commissi,  ns  abil- 
ity -ua  deal  with  unfair  consumer  ii^  ■_«  and 
practices  affecting  mvcrstaie  commerce  by 
granting  the  Commission  the  pijwer  to  il) 
seek  pre iUnl nary  or  permaneni  mjuaotions, 
12)  Inltuite  acuo.ns  In  district  courts  seeking 
specific  redress  for  consumers  mj-ured  hy  un- 
fair or  decepUve  practices,  and  (3>  secure 
clvU  penalties  for  knowing  violations  of  i.he 
ITC  Act.  in  tltie  EQ,  requires  Ihe  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Svtus:  to 
Usue  regulations  slm.lar  to  those  <il  -Jxe  FTC 
proscrlbmg  unfair  acts  or  practices  c'  S;.^- 
cia.  institutions  uxUess  the  Boa.-d  ciliagrees 
that  such  at'ts  are  unfair  a.-.u  puo-.i  e".  its 
Sndings  in  the  Fe<ier.».  He^i*:*.'.  i.^a.  in 
ni,e  IV,  makes  speciSc  pi.:.^,^us  :  r  used 
caj  warranties  S  ii6  F  ^  :>ep^:i...)er  12 
1973     ,VV, 

Lead-based  patnt  poisoning  amendments 
A.mends  the  Lead -Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Act  Publ;^  I,aw  9!  -6^=>  anl  authorU'es  there- 
for an  annua;  appropriation  of  »«3  m!!!lon 
for  ea-h  of  fiscal  vears  1974  a.nd  :9~S  ex- 
pands the  authoritv  of  the  Se-reiarv  of 
Health  Rd-jra-jon  and  Welfare  v.  make 
prants  t<)  !i>^i  and  Star^  (3overnrr.ent  units 
for  programs  to  det«<--  a.id  treet  tr-ldents 
of  iead-based  p>a!nt  pols^nine  t.,  include 
private  non-profit  organizations-  mcrwiaea 
from  75  percent  to  90  per.-ent  the  Ffsieral 
share  for  ihe  cost  of  .such  prot-ramj=  pro- 
vides thai  no  lead-based  paint  shai:  be  ap- 
plied to  any  '-oy.  furn;:u.-e  o-  ~oc.si.~-^.  i.ink- 
Ing  or  eating  uiensi;  manuractu.-ed  and  dis- 
tributed in  interstate  commerce  v'-er  en- 
actment of  the  act  pr  •  :ce~  that  e!fec--ve 
January  1,  1374  -^at  lead-r».,ed  paint  =ies.ns 
any  paint  containing  more  than  6  otie- 
hundreihs  of  one  per-e-.-  >ad  or.  If  after 
the  study  author'T^Kl  ^^  th'?  a-i  ij  com- 
pleted It  Is  determined  prior  to  Decembers!. 
1974.  that  a  5  one  hundredth':  of  :  penrent 
level  is  safe,  that  !eve:  sbiii  be  used  In- 
stead; and  contains  other  provisions  S  907. 
Public  La^-  93  151  sc>proved  November  ■> 
1973    (\-V) 

Meat  and  pctt.'rry  •.'.-■pec Tien  ameidments 
.\mends  the  Pedera.:  Me»;  Insoectlon  Act 
and  the  Poultry  Produc-w»  Inspection  Act  to 
increase  ,  beginning  fiscal  year  1974)  the 
maximum  Federal  a-ntrlbuiloa  to  the  coat 
or  any  State  meat  or  poultry  Inspection  sys- 
tem from  5C  tc  80  percent  and  provides  that 
the  total  cost  cf  any  coopers;  ire  a.-rai,<:e- 
ment  for  meat  or  poultrr  in.><pe.-tjc!-  i^ur- 
rv-iaes  to  be  contributed  under  the  Tainiai^-e- 
Alken  Art  (Public  Law  87-7181  shall  be  equal 
lo  the  highest  per-.-en tatv  .-v-'ntrtbt.ted  »  iiny 
State  under  either  cf  theee  act*.  S  lOtl. 
P  S  Apri;  3   1973      73 

Moi<yr  vfkwU  defc.-:  't—.f-ds  acf 
.^Jnends    the    National    Tramo    and    Mou-r 
Vehicle  Safety  .\ci  by  empovrvrin**  the  Seore- 
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tery  of  TY«iuport«tton  to  r«qulr«  t&At  Um 
B>*nufactur*r  ot  a  ax>tor  vabici*  or  *o  lt«ak 
of  motor  v«iiici«  aquipaiMtt  « Including 
Urwi  whicb  cooUUks  a  a&faty  raUUd  <ls(»ct 
Or  a  f»Uur*  to  oomply  with  a  motor  vablcle 
■titty  f  nrtard  to  r«m«dy  auch  deXavt  or 
fkttur*  to  comply  wit  bout  ^arsv  to  tbe  ooq- 
aumar:  daOoaa  Um  adminLstrativ*  ba«rli^ 
procadure  avaUabla  u>  sucb  znAiiufacturar. 
proTtdaa  for  a  prooedura  wbarakj  Um  8ac- 
ratary  emu  act  immadlataly  to  rnxkora  an 
obvioua  haaard  by  applyloc  to  a  District 
Court  for  lucb  temporary  or  p«rmAneDt  ra- 
Mef  as  roay  b«  neoeaaary  to  prot«rt  tba  pub- 
lic; authorizes  Uierefar  aa  approprlatloa  of 
not  to  ezc«ed  $4<J  773  million  for  Oscal  year 
1974.  and  contains  other  prortelons  S.  3i5 
P  8  Uay  17.  \9m   (W) 

Rabbit  rneAt  irLtpectfon 
Mates  rabbit  meat  inspection  mandatoxy. 
at  Padarkl  cost,  by  eztandlng  the  provisions 
oX  Um  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to 
rahblts  and  rabbit  products,  and  sets  the 
aflectlva  date  of  the  provisions  ol  the  bill  at 
July  1.  1973.  S.  43.  P  S  February  21.  1973 
(W) 

rmtfc  in  Lendtnfr  iict  amendments  i  /air 

crrdil  billing  \ 
Anaends  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  to  pro- 
tect consumers  a^lnst  Inaccurate  and  unfair 
billing  practices;  prohibits.  In  title  I.  The 
Pair  Credit  BUlinf  Act,  unfair  credit  billing 
prmctloes  Including  pnyytslona  relating  to  res- 
olution of  bill  tog  errors,  regulation  of  credit 
reports,  acknowledgement  of  billing  ta- 
qutrtes  pn«ipt  crediting  of  payments,  length 
jf  the  billing  period,  use  of  rash  discounts. 
and  prohibition  of  offsetting  s  disputed  bill 
frocn  funds  r>n  depoett.  contains.  In  title  fl. 
largely  technical  amendments  to  Improve  the 
administratton  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
and  includes  a  provision  limiting  a  creditor's 
man  mum  liability  in  a  class  action  suit 
brought  under  the  act  to  •100.000  or  I  per- 
cent of  the  creditors  net  worth,  whichever 
Is  .eas.  prohibits.  In  title  in.  The  Squal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act,  any  creditor  from 
diacrtminatmg  against  any  person  on  ac- 
count of  sex  or  marital  status  In  granting 
or  denying  credit,  including  all  credit  trana- 
actjcms.  whether  for  oonsumar.  business,  or 
other  purpoaes  and  Include*  cash  loans.  In- 
stallment saiee.  mortgage  loans  and  the 
openuvj  >r  .ioauni;  of  a  revolving  charge  ac- 
count, and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  3101 
P  S  July  as.  1973.  (811) 
Wcxtl  Produrtt  Labeling  Act  am^ndmentt 
.Vmends  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act 
at  1839  by  subatltuttng  the  '.erm  ••recycled 
wool"  for  the  terms  reprocessed  wool"  and 
"reused  wool '  thus  combining  the  terms  Into 
one  deflnttloo  for  the  term  '  "recycled  wooL  " 
S   !8I8.  P  8  July  30.  1973    (W) 

caiXX- XtTOKHAA  T 

A-nendmeM-U  of  197 J  to  Federai  Uaoi  reUting 
to  expianret 
.^^mecds  lectloc  945  si  of  title  18  Ufl.C 
to  entirely  rxempt  commercially  manufac- 
turFd  black  pcnrder.  percuaskn  caps,  safety 
uid  prrotechal:  ftise*.  qoUls.  quick  and  slow 
matches,  and  fnctioo  primars  Intended  to  be 
used  soieiy  '.or  jporting.  recreatlonai  or  cul- 
tural purpoaes  Ln  antique  firearms  and  cer- 
tain antiqtie  devices  fixxn  ragulatlon  under 
tUl«  XI  ot  the  Organized  Crliaa  Control  Act 
at  1970  iPI^  91~iS2i  relating  to  ezploatves. 
sad  amenrts  section  931^0(4)  of  title  18 
U£Xr  to  add  Language  exempting  from  the 
term  "daatroctive  device  '  in  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act  of  19«8  PI.  90~«18i  antique  de- 
ncM  mttb  as  acnall.  mtaKle- loading  cannon 
tiaed  for  raeraattooal  and  cultural  purpoees 
8   loss   P  8  July  13    1973     3781 

AntUnut  Procedures  and  Pencltie*  Act 

dtaofaa  aertain   speclflcs  tn   the  manner 

In    Which   oonaent   derre**   in   clrll   antitrust 

aaaes  are  fommlated   by   proridlng  that  t>ie 

district  coort  tfiall  make  an  independent  de- 


termination as  to  whether  or  not  the  entry 
of  a  proposed  consent  decree  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  as  ezpreaaed  by  the  antitrust  laws 
by  (1|  encouraging  additional  ooounent  by 
Interaated  partlea,  (li  requiring  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  file  a  public  Unpact 
statement,  and  (3)  requiring  the  defendant 
to  dlacloee  all  communications  made  i>n  be- 
half of  the  firm  ralatmg  to  the  consent  de- 
crae  other  than  thoee  made  exclusively  by 
oouneal  of  record:  Increasea  the  fines  for 
criminal  violations  of  th?  Sherman  Art  from 
»50.000  to  8100.000  for  Individuals  and  8500.- 
000  for  corporations,  amends  the  Expediting 
Act  to  require  that  flnai  Judgments  and  In- 
terlocutory orders  in  certain  civil  antitrust 
casea  if  appealed,  be  heard  by  the  circuit 
courts  ot  appeals.  eUmlnatee  the  prt^vislon 
that  a  three-Judge  court  be  Impaneled  In 
dvU  actions  where  the  United  States  la  the 
plalntUT  under  the  Sherman  or  Clayton  Act 
upon  the  ailng  by  the  Attorney  General  with 
the  district  court  of  a  csertiflcate  that  the 
cases  are  of  general  public  Importance,  pro- 
vides for  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from  flaal  Judgments  of  the  district  court 
only  In  cases  certLfled  by  the  district  Judge 
upon  the  appUcation  of  either  party  to  be 
of  general  public  Importance,  and  contains 
other  provuions.  3  783.  P  S  July  18.  1973. 
l»3) 

Bankruptcy  act  amendments 
Amends  section  40b  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  {Which  prohibits  salary  increases  for  ref- 
erees In  bankruptcy  from  occurring  more 
than  once  every  two  years)  to  place  rererees 
In  bankruptcy  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
Judicial  officers  whose  salary  Is  determined 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  H-R  3480  Public  Law  gi3-300.  ap- 
proved December  27,  1973    ( W) 

Clrti  remedtet  for  victtnu  of  racketeering 

activity  and  theft 
.Amends  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  strengthen  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity  and  provide  a  clvU  ac- 
tion for  damages  resulting  from  violatior^ 
of  section  859  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  realtee  to  crime  involving  prop- 
erty in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  S  13 
P  8  March  29.  1973    (W) 

Commiifton  cm  bankruptcy  larct 
Requires  the  Commission  on  Bankruptcy 
Laws  of  the  United  States  to  lubnut  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  acuvltles.  including 
Its  recommendations,  to  the  President,  the 
Chle/  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Congress  prior  to  July  31.  1B73.  provides  for 
termination  of  the  Commission  30  days  after 
tbe  submission  of  its  flnal  report,  and  pro- 
vides that  appropriated  funds  shall  remain 
available  untu  expended  or  untu  the  Com- 
mission ceases  to  exist.  HJ  Reo  499  Public 
Law  93-56.  approved  July  1.  1973  (W) 
Community  tupervuion  and  tervice*  act 
Authorizes  a  program  of  community  8up)er- 
viston  and  services  for  selected  criminal  de- 
fendants In  the  Federal  court  system,  to  di- 
vert them  to  a  program  of  Intensive  treat- 
ment and  superrlslon  prior  to  trial  8  798 
PS  October  4,  1978.  (W) 

Crime  Control  Act 
Extends  the  Department  of  Jostlce  Law 
Knforcement  Administration  i  LEA.A  i  pro- 
gram for  three  years  and  suthonaes  appro- 
priations therefor  of  •!  billion  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1974  and  laT^.  ar.d  tl  26  i>lUlon 
for  Oscal  year  1976.  rests  all  policy  and  ad- 
ministrative authonty  in  t;.e  Adminlsti'ator 
and  replaces  the  two  AsB<Jclate  Administra- 
tors by  a  Deputy  Administrator  for  Policy 
Development  and  a  Depu-y  for  Administra- 
tive klanagement  strengthens  Federal  super- 
vision ,7»er  the  states  planning  pruceas;  re- 
quires a  program  for  the  improvement  of 
Juvenile  Justice  as  part  of  the  oomprebenslve 
State  plan,  increases  the  minimum  planning 
allocation  to  each  State  from  8100.000  to 
•300.000  to  assure  the  oontlnued  flow  of  ade- 


quate funds  to  Cities,  requires  regional  plaii- 
nlng  cxiards  to  Ludude  a  majority  of  local 
elected  ofBcials.  places  time  limits  cm  pla:, 
approval  In  order  to  expedite  fund  flow 
rev  .«e«  the  matching  fund  requirements  • 
eliminate  non-caah  matching;  reduces  thf 
noi. -Federal  matcl.ing  share  from  3ft  to  10 
perf-en'  with  the  new  rfO  to  10  matching  rati, 
to  apply  to  ail  grants  requiring  matching. 
planning  action,  and  corrections  improve- 
naenis  granu  requires  with  a  limited  transi- 
tion Ume  for  »-aiver  Rtatea  tn  contribute  ;m 
the  aggregate  at  least  SO  percent  if  the  l.«-al 
share  of  the  coats  of  both  planning  and  action 
pmgrams  by  Increasing  the  State  ■buy-in' 
for  action  granu  from  39  to  50  percent,  and 
fpom  0  t^  »0  percent  for  planning  ^ants.  and 
adds  buy-in"  provisions  regarding  correc- 
tions grants,  retains  and  strengthens  the  law 
enforcement  education  program:  and  con- 
tains other  provisions  HR  8152  Public  Law 
93  83.  approved  August  «.  1973  (W) 
Debt  coiZ^rtion 
Expands  the  prohibitions  of  section  712. 
title  18  U.a.C.,  to  oover  all  persons  attempt- 
ing to  collect  any  debt  through  the  misuse 
of  oOlclal  soundLug  names  In  order  to  convey 
the  false  impresstor  that  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Ooven^ment  is  Involved  In  the  collec- 
tion, without  regard  for  whether,  as  required 
by  the  present  provision,  such  person  is 
"engaged  in  the  business  of  collecting  or 
aiding  in  the  collection"  of  debts  H  R.  68e 
Public  Law  93-147.  approved  November  3 
1973.  (Wi 

i>is<;iuiii^caf<on  of  fudges 
Makes  the  statutory  grounds  for  dlsquallfl- 
catlon  of  a  Judge  in  a  particular  case  con- 
form generally  with  the  recently  adopted 
canon  of  the  Code  of  Judicial  Conduct  which 
relates  to  disqualification  of  Judges  for  bias, 
prejudice  or  conflict  of  interest  S  10«4  P  S 
October  4,  1973    fW) 

Federal    Tort  Claims   Act  and   reorganization 
plan  So    2  of  1973  arrumdments 

Amends  reorganization  plan  No.  2  of  1973, 
which  became  effective  on  July  1,  1973.  to 
nullify  the  provisions  providing  for  the 
transfer  of  immigration  Inspectors  from  the 
Immigration  and  Natural  ir^Uon  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  Custom.? 
B'oreau  of  the  Department  (rf  the  Treasury 
and  provides  a  remedy  against  the  United 
States  for  the  IntenUonal  torts  of  Its  In- 
vestigative and  law  enforcement  ofBcers  thus 
allowing  inruxrent  victims  subjected  to  un- 
lawful raids  or  abuses  to  have  a  cause  of 
action  against  the  individual  Federal  agents 
and  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  H  R  8348  P  H 
July  17.  1973:  PS  amended  November  30, 
1973  and  December  3,  1973.  (W) 
Inmate  furloughs 

Broadens  provisions  of  law  to  allow  prison 
liunate  furloughs  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing or  reestahl Uhing  family  and  com- 
munity tlea  or  for  any  other  significant 
reason  oonsutent  with  the  public  Intereet 
HR.  7352  Public  Law  93-209,  approved  De- 
cember 38.  1973    (W) 

Judicial  'rviev  of  dfcisions  of  the  Intentate 
Commerce  Covimlsaion 
Modernize  the  Judicial  machinery  for  re- 
view of  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  placing  review  in  the  United 
States  coiirts  of  appeals  pursuant  to  the 
Judicial  Review  Act  of  1950  8.  063.  P'S 
Novemt)er  18   1973    (W) 

Methadone  DiverHon  Control  Act 
Amends  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970.  Public 
Law  91-613.  commonly  called  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act.  to  provide  new  authority  for 
the  regulation  of  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs 
In  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts;  provides 
deflnltlons  of  "maintenance  treatment"  t*i 
enable  the  Attorney  Oeiieral  to  establls.n 
more  specific  and  comprehensive  regulatory 
controJ  over  the  handling  of  narcotic  dnigs 
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used   In   the   treatment   of  narcotic  addicts: 
requires   practitioners    who   dispense   or  ad- 
mlnuter  narcotic  drugs  In  the  treatment  of 
narcotic  addlcU  to  obtain  a  special  registra- 
tion predicated  on  the  approval  of  treatment 
standards  by  the  Secretary  of  Health    Educa- 
tion    and   Welfare   and   tbe   approval   of   se- 
curity   standards    by    the   Attorney   Oeneral, 
enables  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  deny,  revoke, 
or  suspend  the  special  regUtratlon  for  failure 
to   comply   with    the   new   standards     makes 
the  full   range    at  clvU   remedies  and  felony 
penalties  avaiiRliie  under  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stance  Act   applicable  to  practlUoners   who 
provide  narcotic  drugs  without  obtaining  the 
special  registration.  In  vlolaUon  of  the  regis- 
tration,  or  after   revocation  of  the  registra- 
tion, and  requires  the  special  registered  prac- 
titioners to  keep  complete  recortls  of  narcotic 
drugs    dlrecUy    administered    to   patients    In 
their  presence  S   1116  P  S  June  8    1973    (W) 
P-ublir  Safety   O merry   Benefits   Act 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control   and 
Safe  Streeu  Act  of  19«8  to  provide  a  gratuity 
of  850,000  to  the  dependents  of  public  salety 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  where  the 
crime  or  death  occurs  on  or  after  October  17, 
1973,   and   authorlaee   tbe  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance    Administration    to    make   an    In- 
terim payment,   not  to  exceed  83.000,  to  an 
entitled    dependent    when    it    Is   determined 
such  person  is  eligible  to  receive  the  gratuity 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act    8    16    PS 
March    29,    1973     (Wi 

Public  Safety  Officers-  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act 

Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  eetabllsh  a  meaas 
of  meeting  the  flnanclal  needs  of  public  safe- 
ty offlce^rs  or  their  surviving  dependents 
through  group  life.  accldenUl  death  and  dis- 
memberment Insurance  (the  amount  of  cov- 
erage to  be  based  on  Individual  salary  with  a 
minimum  coverage  of  810,000  and  a  maxi- 
mum coverage  of  $32,0001  and  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  to  pro'-lde  such  insur- 
ance S.  33  PS  March  29,  1973  (W) 
Revision  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Three-Judge 
Courtu 

Amends  sections  2281,  2282.  2284,  and  3403 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  special  three -Judge 
courts  In  cases  seeking  to  enjoin  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  or  Federal  laws  on  the  grounds 
of  unconstitutionality;  provides  for  the  re- 
tention of  three-Judge  courts  when  olherwlae 
required  by  act  of  Congress  or  In  any  case 
Involving  apportionment  of  congressional  du- 
trlcts  or  the  apportionment  of  any  statewide 
legislative  body:  clarifies  the  composition  and 
procedure  of  three-Judge  courts  In  cases 
where  they  will  continue  to  be  required;  and 
Insures  the  right  of  States  to  Intervene  In 
cases  seeking  to  enjoto  State  laws  on  the 
ground  of  unconstitutionality  8  271  P/8 
July  14.  1973.   (W) 

Runaway  Youth  Act 
Authorizes  the  SecreUry  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  assl.stance  to  localities  ana 
nonprofit  private  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  local  facilities  to  deal  prlmarUy 
with  the  immediate  needs  of  runaways  in  a 
manner  which  operates  outside  the  law  en- 
forcement structure  and  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem which  are  designed  to  shelter  young  peo- 
ple for  a  short  period  of  time,  rather  than  on 
a  long  term  basu.  and  supply  such  medical 
oare  and  oounsellnu  as  needed  and  are 
equipped  to  provide  a  prigram  of  field  coun- 
seling for  the  runaway  and  his  family  after 
the  runaway  has  moved  to  permanent  living 
facilities;  authorises  funds  to  conduct  re- 
search on  the  scope  of  the  runaway  problem 
in  this  country  focusing  on  but  not  limited 
to  "the  age  sex.  socioeconomic  background 
of  the  runaway  children  the  places  from 
which   and  to  which  children   run.  and  the 


relationship  between  running  awav  and  other 
Illegal  behavior"  authorizes  therefor  the  ap- 
propriation of  810  mUllon  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1874  1979  and  1976  and  contains  other 
provisions  8  946  P  8  June  8,  1973  ( W> 
Territorial  franchises  in  the  soft  drink 
industry 

Amends  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
and  the  antt- trust  laws  to  clarify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  exclusive  terrttcrlal 
licenses  to  manufacttire.  dUwlbute,  and  seU 
trademarked  soft  drink  products  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  provides  that  If  the  re- 
qulremenu  of  this  bill  are  met,  relevant  ter- 
ritorial provisions  in  which  a  trademark 
owner  grants  Uoensees  the  right  to  manufac- 
ture, distribute,  and  sell  trademarked  soft 
drink  products  In  ^)eclflcally  defined  geo- 
graphic areas  are  not  only  lawful  but  enforce- 
able through  Judicial  proceedings;  makes 
lawful  license  provisions  which  have  the  ef- 
fect of  precluding  indirect  evasions  of  tbe 
license  agreement,  thus  protecting  the  exclu- 
sive territorial  rights  of  one  licensee  from 
direct  or  indirect  sales  by  the  licensor  or  any 
of  Its  other  licensees  into  his  defined  geo- 
graphic area  so  long  as  there  is  substantial 
and  effective  competition  wlth;n  his  terri- 
tory; and  contains  other  provisions  S  978 
P  8  June  11,  1973    (W) 

Victims  of  CHme  Act 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  esUbllah  a  direct 
Federal  crime  compensation  program  for  ter- 
ritorial areas  of  direct  Federal  concern  to 
provide  a  means  of  meeting  the  flnanclal 
needs  of  the  Innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime.  Intervenors  acting  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  or  assisting  in  the  appre- 
hension of  suspected  criminals,  or  their  sur- 
viving dependents;  establishes  an  Independ- 
ent board  to  administer  the  program;  defines 
the  acts  or  omissions  considered  to  be  crimw 
for  purposes  of  the  program,  seta  tbe  amount 
of  8100  as  the  minimum  amount  for  which 
a  claim  may  be  filed  and  the  amount  of 
•60.000  as  the  maximum  amount  of  a  claim- 
creates  a  Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Pund 
In  the  Treasury  to  consist  of  moneys  from 
( 1 )  criminal  fines  paid  In  the  various  courts 
of  the  United  States,  (2)  addlUonal  appro- 
priated funds,  and  (3 1  contributed  ftmds: 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  »6  mUlion 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and,  until  ^jectflc  ap- 
propriations are  made,  authorizes  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  fca-  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration;  and  authorizes  the  use. 
through  the  established  mechanisms  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Asalstanoe  Administration, 
of  LKAA  grant  funds  on  the  usual  75-26  per- 
cent basis  to  assist  substantlaUy  comparable 
State  programs  S  300.  PS  March  29  1973 
(W) 

Victim*  of  Crime  Act  t  Omnibus) 
Establishes  a  Federal  crime  compensation 
program  for  territorial  areas  of  direct  Fed- 
eral concern  for  innocent  vicams  of  violent 
crime.  Interveners,  or  their  surviving  de- 
pendents, and  provides  for  FHleral  assistance 
to  subeUntlally  comparable  State  programs, 
provides  group  life  Insurance  coverage  for 
public  safety  officers  or  their  surviving  de- 
pendents, and  assistance  to  Sutee  and  local 
governments  to  provide  such  Insurance  pro- 
vides gratuities  for  dependents  of  public 
safety  officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty: 
strengthens  clvU  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity;  provides  for  addlUonal 
sentences  fur  persons  convicted  in  a  United 
States  court  of  a  felony  threatening  life  or 
property  when  a  firearm  Is  used  or  carried 
during  the  conimiaslon  of  the  felony:  pro- 
vides for  additional  sentencing  of  persons 
as  a  public  menace  who  are  convicted  of  the 
manufacture  distribution,  or  dispensing  of 
one-tenth  or  more  of  pure  heroin  or  mor- 
phine, who  are  not  addlcu  at  the  time  of 


the  offense:    and  contains  other  provisions 
S  800  P/8  AprU  8,  1973.  (78) 

DErn»s« 

Armed  Forces  SrUisted  Personnel  Bonus 
Revision  Act 

Amends  chapter  5  of  UUe  37,  V£.C.,  to  re- 
vise the  special  pay  bonus  structure  relaUng 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  female  candi- 
dates to  the  US.  military  academies  S  2771. 
P/8  December  20    1973    iW) 

CcxMf  Guard  authonaation.  1974 

Authorizes  a  total  appropriation  of  »109  - 
239  000  for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  vear 
1974  for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  re- 
lated pollution  abatement  programs  and  an 
additional  helicopter  and  helicopter  search 
and  rescue  station,  and  for  the  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  esUWlshments  and 
bridge  alterations  continues  the  LORAN-A 
electron  navigation  system  and  authorlaes 
the  replacement  of  equipment  for  the 
LORAN-C  and  apprjves  exparislon  of  the 
LORAN-C  West  Coast  Project;  authorizes 
an  end  year  strength  of  37  607  for  active  duty 
rxTsonnel:  and  contains  other  provisions 
H.R.  5383.  Public  Law  93-66  approved  Julv  9 
1973     iW) 

Defense  Production  Act  amendment 
Terminates      the      borrowing      authority 
mechanism  by  which  all  program  operations 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  have  been 
financed  since  the  initiation  of  the  o%lna] 
1950   act   and   substitutes   conventional   ap- 
propriation  methods  for  any   future  opera- 
tions  S.  1980.  P,^  August  2.  1973    (W) 
Dependents   Assistanoe  Act  of  I9ic 
Amendments 
Makes  permanent  in  the  law  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended,  which  expire  July  i    1973 
as     foUows:      (1)      conanuee     the     current 
mcxithly    rates    for    quarters    allowances    for 
Junior   enlisted    members     lai    removes    the 
provision  in  tlUe  37.  UB.C  ,  that  junior  en- 
listed  members   are   considered  at   all   times 
to  be  without  dependents.   (3»    removes  the 
requirement    that    junior   enlisted    members 
must  allot  pan  of  their  pay  before  they  can 
receive    the    higher   quarters   aUowanoe    au- 
thorized   for    members    having    dependents. 
(4)    provides  secretartal   authority   to  grant 
hardship  discharges  for  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers  with   dependents.     5)    establishes   pro- 
cedures for  determining  dependency  of  par- 
ents,   (6)    provides   that   ariaUon   cadets   re- 
ceive the  same  quarters  aUowanc*  as  an  E- 
4,   and    (7)    provides  that   monthlv   quarters 
allowance   to   dependenu  of   members  shall 
not,   for  such   period   as   the   Secretarv   may 
proscribe,  be  contingent  on  a  pav  status  thus 
permltang  payment  when  an  enlisted  mem- 
t>er   is   AWOL   or   Incarcerated    bv   a   foreign 
government  prior  to  tnal:  authorizes  a  basic 
allowance    for    quarters    for    Junior    enlisted 
members  tn  the  reserve  and  ruard  while  on 
active  duty  for  training  for  leas  than  30  days 
repeals  section  307  of  tbe  Career  Cocnpenaa- 
Uo:    Act  of  1949  which  contains  obsolete  pro- 
visions   regarding    the    reenllstment    bonus: 
eliminates    certain    other    provisions    of   law 
which  are  either  obsolete  or  are  ccvered  else- 
where in  existing  law:  extends  for  two  vears. 
to  July  1     1975.  the  authontv  tc  pav  special 
pay    to    nhyslclans     dentists     veterinarians 
and  optometrtets    permits  a  member  to  claim 
as  a  dependent  an  unmarried   acknowledged. 
Ulegltlmate   chlW     extend-   for   one    v^^r    to 
Julv  1    1974    the  bonus  atnhorty  for  ewrtain 
enlistments    in    the    combat    arms    of    the 
armed    forces     extezxls    untt:    December    Si 
1973    tbe  date  after  which   men.bers  in  the 
rai.k  of  colonel  (V  equivalent    iV-«)    or  above 
in  noncombat  aaalgnments  are  no  longer  en- 
titled   to   flight    pay     provides    that   tbe    act 
ihaU  become  effective  July  1.  1*73    and  con- 
tains other  pn^vtsians   H  R   8537   Pubhc  Law 
93-84,  apprv^red  Julv  9     1973     (W1 
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AuUiorteaa  tr  •  dlJ^^a*^  .'mm  U;«  n»tl<.o*. 
■tockpli*  of  TtLfluua  ui«(«rtaia    ma  (oiiowi 

AtMC» — At  2A  mllUoQ  pound*.  H.R.  4483 
Public  L«w  33  4«  ^proveil  JuiM  33.  1073. 
(W) 

AJummum  *•-  JOT  440  «hort  ton*  9  »413 
Public   Law   93-220     approTwd    r)«c«mb«r   28. 

Copper — •!  351000  tbort  tooa  8.  WH. 
PUDItc    Law   9S-ai5,   ApproTad    December   28, 

1973  iVV) 

MoljbdeQum — »t  M.MO.0OO  pounds  S 
3661.  PubUe  Law  03-310.  Approred  Decem- 
ber 28.  1073    (W) 

Opium  (Morphine  OootenO— et  8&.7O0 
pounds  for  unmedlate  rlltpneel  8.  21M 
Public  Lew  08-418.  Approved  December  i8. 
10T3.  (W) 

Staal — et  100  mlUlon  pounds.  HA  *6Si 
PubUo   Lew   93-48.   approved  June  23.    1073 

SUloon  Carbide — «t  108.600  sbort  tons.  S 
i408  Public  Lew  93-319.  approved  December 
28.  1973.  (W» 

Zinc — at  3S7JOO  abort  tone.  8.  M08  Pub- 
lic Law  03-213.  approved  December  28.  1073 
»W) 

Juaior   Reaerv*   OfHc*r   Training  Corp*  pro- 
ffrarn 

Kllmlnat«s  the  preeent  exclusion  of  fe- 
WlM  from  the  minimum  number  of  100  stu- 
dents aereswerr  to  maintain  a  Junior  Reeerve 
OAoer  Training  Corps  iROTC)  unit,  permlt- 
tla(  (IrU  u>  be  offldallr  earoUed  in  the  pro- 
gram. HA.  8187  Public  Law  03  186,  approved 
MovMnber  39.  1973    (W) 

MetUeoi  oglc^rt  pay  itrueture 

Increases  monthly  special  par  for  physl- 
clans  (including  Public  Health  Service  offl- 
oera)  with  two  years  active  Mrvioe  trota  8160 
to  8360  a  month,  terminates  the  current  ooo- 
tinuatlon  pay  for  physicians  In  pay  grades 
below  0-8  ( colonel »:  and  authonsae  oew 
bocusee,  of  up  to  •  10.000  a  year,  for  pbyai- 
clans  m  pay  grades  below  0-8  for  each  year 
UteT  agree  to  continue  active  ssrvloe  8.  2770. 
P/8  December  30.  1973  (  W) 
MMtarf  eonttruction   anthorUmtion,    1974 

Aathortzn  a  total  of  83 .773.584.000  In  new 
budcet  obUgatlonal  authority  for  Ojical  year 

1974  for  construction  and  other  related  »u- 
tbortty  for  the  military  departments  and  the 
OtBce  at  the  Secretary  of  Defease  wUhln  and 
outside  the  United  Statea.  and  autliortty  for 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  Reserve 
Compooents  9  3408  Public  Law  93-188.  ap- 
proved Ifovembcr  SB.  1973    (487) 

Mihtary  procurement  »utKonaatuyn.  1874 
Autborlaaa  8ai.aMJiao.000  for  tecAl  yaar 
1074  for  tbs  proeureaent  of  aircraft.  missUas, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vcnielss.  tor- 
pedoes, and  ottker  veap<:ins.  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaiuatloo  for  tbe  Armed 
Krces.  and  u>  prvecr.be  tt»  autbartvit  per- 
aooaei  •iren«ih  for  each  ac'.tve  duty  occn- 
poiMQt  and  of  ttke  Selected  Be^rve  of  each 
reeerve  <»mpaa«nt  of  the  Armed  Porcee.  and 
the  military  traJning  nudent  loads,  autlkor- 
laee  tlis  end  strenctb  for  active  duty  per- 
Kxmei  for  Omeml  year  1974  at  l.iaojooo.  a  re- 
duction of  4S.0OO  peraons.  continues  tl»s 
Ity  for  mer^in^  miUtary  MStttMMS 
for  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  with 
of  the  Department  of  Oefenas  and 
therefor  81  1 36.000-.  requiree  ar 
autbortzauon  by  Concreaa  of  the 
of  dvUlaas  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  prohibits  direct  or  indirect 
use  at  funds  for  eeoaooxlc  or  military  aid  to 
North  Vietnam,  places  a  836  million  limi- 
tation on  adranoe  payiaent  that  may  be 
msdeto  a  defense  oontractor  without  prior 
eootiiMslisisI  approval:  phases  out  the  Na- 
tional IndtMOrtel  aiiirvi  and  replaoss  It  with 
the  Oefenss  tBdasCrlsa  Bssst 1 1  which  oon- 
soUdatss  tba  Wiimnal  Industxiai  Bquipment 
rill  sane  msrt»tite  tools  and  the  ■Toola  for 
Scboots"  lending  program  with  the  Defense 


Prea.Jei;;  V  seek.  Ui.-Ji.14i1  appropriate  Oi- 
AlerwL.  ^i.d  u.  i.'..  .alera.  uraiigecaeiil,  pay- 
ai*nu  Lu  oCrfi  i^.y  ai.y  aa.a.'ice-v.f -payaieat 
deflcit  .Qcurred  r>y  .he  Vnlted  .Stales  during 
flacaJ  yeSkT  :i'i  u  &  re«  ..t  of  *..•-.«  clepiuymen: 
of  forces  :::  K.r  >c«  u  .',^,fl:;  .VATO  commit- 
ments, ;..-  -.1  ;  ,'  --  .rfrr.-.n::  !  .  ittCT  than 
Amerlcar.  i  '  ^^■i  it..*-«  t^nmlderatlon  haa 
been  if\-ii\  to  labor -surplua  area.i  •ma.il 
b«sl.".e**»««  L'S  balance  ot  paymeiiU  c. «t 
of  ».-..;ip..i^  •  T»igr.  diuio*  and  ot.ler  related 
fa.l.ir*  ».•..■>  rt/.e>i  t;,«  Se<:ret*ry  f  liefenno 
to  asaut  the  Oepartment  .^f  H'^Jth  educa- 
tion and  We.injy  4:.d  •.^le  Lwpartment  .f 
Transportation  m  pruvid.ng  medicai.  emer- 
gency helicopter  tranjiportatlon  U)  clvuians 
extends  the  Presidents  authority  unti;  De- 
cember SI.  1075,  to  transfer  to  Israe.  bv  ^je 
credit  Mle.  or  guaranty  aircraft  and  .-elated 
equipment,  provides  for  the  oonUn  ued  fx>r- 
ation.  at  the  January  I.  1073.  level,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  hoepltals  located  at 
Seattle,  Boston.  San  Francisco  Oai7««u^:i 
New  C3rts*Ba^  Baltimore.  Staten  la.and  and 
Norfolk;  and  contains  other  provLiu>ns  H  K 
*a88.  Public  Law  93- IM  appnved  Novem- 
ber 18.  1073.  (438.  4«1  1 

MUttarf  tratntng 

Removes  the  four-year  limitation  on  active 
duty  service  that  a  reeerve  officer  may  t>e 
required  to  perform  upon  completion  of 
Army  and  Air  Porre  sponsored  •dnestlooal 
pro^Tama  H  R.  li»«8  Public  Law  03  •*» 
approved  November  28.  1 073  (Wi 
Protnottoiu  of  mUUary  pertonnfl  fn  a  misting 
itatus 

Amsods  section  563(a)  of  tlUe  37.  United 
Statsa  Code,  to  insure  that  promotions  of 
personnsl  carried  as  missing  are  valid  for  all 
purposes.  iQcludlng  Federal  benefits  to  sur- 
vlvora,  even  when  the  date  of  death  of  the 
missing  nssmber  la  later  determined  to  have 
occurred  prior  to  the  promotion  date  8.  1403 
PubUc  Law  93-38.  approved  April  27  1073 
(W) 

SsJs  0/  iMit>«;  vcsseZj  itricken  from  the  naroi 
reytiter 

Amends  section  T306  or  titu  in  united 
States  Oods.  which  permi'.<  -rr  ta;e 
vessals  ander  strict  advertiae*^  M>a.»ii 
oedurea.  to  provide  that  no  vessel  of  the 
Nary  may  be  sold  In  any  manner  other  than 
that  provided  bv  section  7306  or  for 
than  Its  appraised  value,  unlaes  the 
thereof  Is  ^>ectflcally  authorised  by  law  en- 
acted after  June  80,  1073.  with  the  exospttoo 
of  a  wnttsn  agrwement  of  sale  entered  Into 
prior  to  Juns  SO.  1079.  thsrehy  precludmg 
the  sals  of  stncksn  veaaela.  Including  those 
on  loan  which  may  be  stricken  from  the 
Naval  Hefflstsr  prtor  to  loan  expiration,  to 
foreign  oatloos  under  the  geoenU  category  o< 
defenss  articles  under  Public  Law  90-839.  the 
Porslcn  UmtTf  Salea  Act  of  1946  S  1773 
P  S  Uay  31.  1073.  P  H  amended  December  17. 
107J    (Wl 

S*rv*o«  ecwUmir  sppotn  I  insets 
Authorlase  the  Delecates  In  Consrsss  from 
Ouam  and  tbs  Virgin  Islands  each  to  tKwaW 
nate  a  cadet  to  each  of  the  tnree  service  acad- 
emiee  and  permiu  asoh  of  the  Serrlre    -—.- 
retartes  to  nominate  one  cadet  to  his  mv^ 
ttve  service  academy  upon  the  reoocnmentia- 
tton    of    the    Governor    of    American    Samoa 
HA    7583    Public  Law  03-171.  approved  Ha- 
vember  29.  1073    (W) 

S*rvhMtnen'i  ben^Utt 
Uaxee  several  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  destined 
to  eonttnue  the  sams  tax  treatmsnt  for  aerv. 
and  formar  aarviosasa  under  the 
leosflt  Plan.  PI.  »3-43&.  as  for- 
rly  was  available  for  them  under  the  Re- 
tired Ssrvtesiaan 's  Family  Proteetloa  Plan 
in  ttas  cass  of  annultlae  for  surviving  spouses 
or  certain  chllcl  '~e-»fl— .a-^e«  ad  oontalns 
other   provislona     :•!  h     ♦j'k      y  h    J  .:;»    27 


r  naval 
Id  pro- 


iM/S.     P  S    amsDCled     September     19      1973 
'.3«I) 

Travel  experiA^) 

Amends  secUon  4086  of  title  37  United 
States  i.ode.  *hlch  pruvldea  permanently  as- 
siKiied  ^-re»rmembers  'A  the  uniformed 
service*  with  entltlemer^t  to  round  trip 
tranaporlauon  tjetween  a  home  port  where 
•heir  dependent  reside  and  the  port  at 
which  '.he  ahip  la  being  overhauled,  to  ».»< 
include  the  jxjrt  at  which  the  ship  Is  twlng 
'.:. activated  HR  10888  Public  Law  93-170 
approved     Noremher    30      1973      .Wi 

.MIows  m.  r*  wqilty  for  travel  and  trann- 
ioTtatinn  allowances  by  permitting  members 
f  the  Mn!f  irrned  *ervl  -es  who  accept  '-onae- 
,Mve  -.venteag  toun.  one  f  f  wh'.-h  !■  In  a 
--••rt  'ert  •  T  '«h(->rt  trn:r'  a.-ea  to  r^e  awnrder: 
•r»v^     »:  d  '-ranaportatlon  aliowan-ee  tr>  thet.r 

::)e  f  recxrd  between  such  Ujum  B  1038 
;*ua;:^  Law  93  313,  approved  De<'eTT-.her  is 
1973.  (W) 

V  S    tolSiert'   and   atrm^i  j    'icTur 
Amend*  an  ;H83  law  tn  allow  the  Serretarv 
of   t^•   l>ea«  iry    t«   Ir.rrease   the   amount   <-' 
Intereet     paid     r,n     the     r>erTnarier;'.     r  md 
the    United    Htatea    fW  idlers'    and     .M.-me:.  ■■ 
Bone  maXlnjf   it  equal   to  ulnnllarlT  slt'iatef*. 
trust    funds     HR     R.^a«     P'lMlr    law    93-186. 
approved    !">••  emher    M      :(>—?        v\'> 
Wome-^    (n    t'-.r  Coast  Guard 
Providse   for    li.veiaation   of   the   Women's 
Reeerve  Into  the  main  Coast  Guard  Reeerve 
thus  giving   women   the   capability   to   serve 
on  both  active  and  inactive  duty  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard 
HR      087S      Public     Law     93-174      approved 
December  8    1975    (W) 

Ot*Tai(7T   or  COLt71IBl* 

4uf/iortao(<on  /or  cerlaln  proframt  and 
activitiet 

Provldee  le«fH'.a*:  «  >  .thorlaatlon  for  36 
acUYlties.  coi.i!de-~t  •>  esaary  for  effective 
operation  of  Uie  Uu-rit t  of  Columbia  which 
were  previously  authorised  only  in  the  an- 
nual appropriation*  act.  dlrecu  the  District 
Oovernmeot  Public  Service  Commission  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  adequacy  of  service 
and  reg-ulaUon  of  the  taxicab  lndu«try  In 
the  District  and  to  report  their  recommenda- 
tions to  Congresa  within  9  month*,  and  con- 
tains other  provisions  HR  8350  Public  Law 
93-140  approved  October  36.  1073.  (W) 
Ciild   adapticm   rubauiy  payment* 

Authonsee  the  c"<immlssloner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumhia  to  make  adoption  subsidy 
P*y«*»«»U  on  behalf  of  children  with  special 
^••d*.  where  such  children  otherwise  would 
in  all  likelihood  go  without  adoption,  and 
where  the  adoptive  family  is  deemed  appro- 
priate In  all  reepects  but  for  its  eojnomlr 
Inability  to  meet  the  child  s  needs.  HA 
11338  Public  Law  98-341,  approved  January 
3.  1073.  (W) 

DUtrict  0/  Columbia  Insurance  Act 
K«tablish*e  a  post-asaeasment  Insurance 
guaranty  fund  to  be  known  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  Insurance  Guaranty  AaeocUtlon 
oMIgated.  m  the  event  an  Insurance  com- 
pany beocimes  insolvent,  to  pay  all  covered 
-laima  of  policy  holders,  increases  the  amount 
>f  paid-up  capital  each  domeatlo  capital 
»tock  and  mutual  life  insurance  company  s 
required  to  have  In  order  to  transact  busl- 
•nees  In  the  District  from  8300.000  to  81  mU- 
llon,  the  amount  of  coverage  aval'.able  under 
group  term  life  insurance  u<  .naiimums  of 
•  100.000  or  SOO  percent  of  i-.  ::;-■•  vitlon  and 
a  minimum  of  830  000.  the  an.  .:it  f  paid-up 
capital  stock  and  surplus  required  of  all 
stixk  oompaniae  llcenJsed  under  the  Fire 
and  Casualty  Act  from  8300.000  to  8900.000 
the  surplus  requirement  for  dooaestlc  mutua; 
compaiUes  from  1150000  to  8300,000,  the 
amount  for  foreign  mutuals  from  8300,000  to 
8400  000,  and  the  amount  of  a  contract  with 
the   District   government   for   which   a  bond 
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I*  required   from  83,000  to  •10000:   and  con- 
t.ams  other  provisions   HA.  4083    Public  Law 
i»3-89,  approved  August  14.  1973    (Wi 
District  of  Columbia  Rent  Control  Act 
Authorizes  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil to  adopt  rules  regarding  maximum  rentai 
Increases  ai  It  deems  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  requires 
•hat  the  Council  hold  public  heartogs  within 
>^  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to  de- 
t«Ti»ine  whether  such  regulations  are  needed 
HR    4771     Public   93-157,   approved   Novem- 
ber 2 1 ,  1 973     ( W  1 

District  of  Columbia  Self -Government  and 
Governrnrntal  Reorganization  Art 
Sets  forth  s  charter  which  shall  eslablUh 
the  meaiif  or  governance  of  the  DUtrlci  fol- 
lowlrm  \i*  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  of  the  District 
voting  tr.creon  in  the  chapter  referendum 
held  *rh  respe<  :  iheret,,  provides  a  charter 
amendUig  [Ttw-edure  whereby  t.>ie  charter 
may  be  ajmended  by  an  act  passed  by  the 
Couuci;  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  reg- 
istered qualified  electors  of  the  i)l»tnct  vot- 
ing in  the  rererendum  held  for  such  ralin<  a- 
tlon,  whtch  then  mu.it  be  ratified  by  both 
Houses  of   the   Congreaa, 

Establlfchee  a  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  whose  13  members  ihai;  be  ele<:ted 
by  the  registered  quali.led  eieftors  >  f  the 
District  on  a  partisan  basUi  with  t.^e  Chair- 
man and  4  members  to  t>e  elected  at-iarge, 
and  8  members  to  be  eierted  one  each  fr^m 
the  eight  election  ward«  estabiLshed  from 
time  to  time,  under  the  Dlft.'ict  r  c-  lumbia 
Election  Act.  with  4-ve«j-  terms  of     fflce 

Veats  the  legl-slative  fKi*er  Ki"ii''''<!  to  the 
DUtrict  by  this  Act  In  the  C-un'  1.  which 
shall  have  the  authority  to  create  abciish, 
or  organize  any  offloc,  agency  depart.-nent  or 
InstrumentaUty  of  the  government  of  the 
District  and  to  define  the  powers,  duties  and 
reaponslbllltles  there«!  pro-,  ides^  that  an  act 
P*"»«d  by  the  Council  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Mayor,  who  shall,  within  tet.  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdavs  Sv;ndays  and  hol- 
idays) either  approve  or  d..sHf.pr<-ve  su^r.  act. 
with  such  act  to  be  etTe<?tive  if  not  disap." 
proved  within  that  time  limit  proMde.i  that 
If  an  act  Is  disapproved  by  the  .Mit  r  tne 
Council  within  30  days,  upon  s  two-thlrda 
vote,  may  transmit  the  act  to  the  rve.sident 
of  the  United  States  which  shal.  be^-rne  law 
within  30  days  unJees  disapproved  by  the 
President:  contains  provisions  for  pejtlal 
approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Mayori  places 
certain  llmlUtlons  on  the  authority  of  the 
Council  to  pass  any  act- 

Bstabltshea  the  OflJce  of  Mayc*  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  shall  be  elected  by 
the  registered  quaJlfled  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict; vests  the  Judicial  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbla  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
provides  for  submission  of  an  annual  budget 
by  the  Mayor  to  the  CouncU.  which  shall  by 
act  adopt  the  annual  budget  which  shsill  be 
submitted  by  the  Mayor  to  the  President  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress:  eetabllahes  an 
Office  of  District  of  Columbia  Auditor;  fives 
the  District  certain  borrowing  authority; 
creates  a  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Eec- 
tlonsi 

Contains  a  reservation  of  congressional  au- 
thority, whereby  the  Congress  reserves  the 
right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise  Its  constitu- 
tional authority  as  legislature  for  the  DU- 
trict. by  enacting  .egisiailon  for  the  DUtrict 
on  any  subject,  whether  within  or  without 
the  scope  of  legislative  power  granted  to 
the  Council  by  this  Act,  including  legisla- 
tion to  amend  or  repeal  any  law  in  force 
In  the  District  prior  to  or  after  enactment  of 
thU  Act  and  any  act  passed  by  the  CouncU: 
And  contains  other  provisions  S.  1485. 
Public  Law  03-108.  approved  December  34 
1073.  (678) 
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DuUes  and  rnendship  Airports  transit  lines 
Amends  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  authorise  the  8e<sretary  of 
Transportation    to    make    payments    to    the 
Transit  Authority  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
requisitioned  by  the  Transit  Authority  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  designing  and  otber  neces- 
sary planning  for  a  rail  rapid  transit  line  tn 
the  median  of  the  Dullea  Airport  road  to  the 
Dulles  International  Airport,  provides  for  the 
Secretary  to  contract   with   the   TYansit   Au- 
thority   for    a    comprehensive    study    of    the 
feasibility  of  extending   s  rail   rapid   transit 
line  In  the  median  of  the  Baltimore -Wash- 
ington  Expressway  to  the  Friendship  Inter- 
nationa: Airport:   and  authorizes  therefor  an 
additional  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  tlO 
mililon  Ui  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 
S     2047     P    S   July    9,    1873.    (361) 
Slection  laic 
Amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act   a*   follows     changes   the   filing   deadline 
for  nomlnatli;g  petitions  from  46   to  60  days 
t^efore    an    elecMon      eliminates    the    60    day 
durational   residency   requL-Tment   for   voting 
In  the  Dl.strlrt    authorizes  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions   to    use    volunteer?    In    ronnertion    with 
voter    regl.'?tratlon    drives    and    non-partisan 
voter  educatU  n  enort.-!    reduces  the  signature 
requirements  for  third  party  candidates  for 
lYesldent  from  6  percent  to  1  percent  of  the 
registered   voters     grants   the   Board   of   Elec- 
tions the  authority   to  enact   rules  and   reg- 
ulation.-!   to    cArry    out    responsibilities    and 
duties   given   to   it    under   the   Election    Art 
extends  the  period  of  time  provided  under  the 
Election    Act   for   the   Board    of   Elections   to 
rule    on    the    validity    of    challenged    ballots 
from  7  to  10  days    provides  for  pt.lis  to  ope.-, 
at  7.00  a.m.  on  election  days    provides  for  the 
term  of  newly-eiected  members  to  the  Board 
of  Education  to  begin  3C  da-,s  after  the   -er- 
tlflcatlon   of    their    election  '  elimlna-^s    the 
run-off  election  for  the  Dt-legate  to  Congress 
and    contains    other    provisions     HR     67 1 3 
PubUc  Law  93-92.  appro-.ed  Augu'st   :4    1^-3 
(W) 

International  center  complex 
Authorizes  an  additional  appn^prtatlon  of 
•2  2  million  for  lmprovement.B  to  the  land 
I  streets,  sidewalk,';  water  mains  et.c  ,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  authority  of  P\ibilr  Law  90  5,^, 
for  u.<ie  a*  .site*  for  foreign  chanceries  S  12*35 
PubUc  Law  93  40  approved  Ji;ne  12  1973 
(W) 

John  F   Kenned]/  Center  for  the  Performing 

Arts 
Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  (2  400  000 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  83.500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
maintenance,  security,  information,  inter- 
pretation, Janitorial,  and  all  other  non- 
performlng  arts  functions  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
8  1759.  Public  Law  93-67,  approved  July  10 
1973.  (W) 

Minimum  Wage  Act  tor  atrltne  employees 
Amends  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia  Mini- 
mum Wage  .^ct  In  order  tc  allow  airline  em- 
ployee* to  engage  in  the  practice  known  as 
"day  trading--  which  allows  an  employee  to 
ftocumulate  a  number  of  succes.slve  days  off. 
In  addition  to  the  two  regular  days  oS  each 
week  by  voluntarily  working  more  than  Eve 
days  In  succession  HR  10806  Public  Law 
93-323.  approved  Deceml^er  29  1973  ( V'V) 
National  Visitor  Center  Factiitiei  Act  a/  196S 
Arnendrnerit! 
Amends  the  National  Visitor  Center  Facili- 
ties Act  to  authorise  the  appropriation  of 
•8.680.000  for  construction  necessary  to 
complete  the  alteration  and  renovation  of 
Union  Station  as  a  National  Visitor  Center, 
and  to  direct  that  the  Secre-^ary  of  the  Lq- 
terlor    provide     InterpreUve     •-raasportaUon 


services  In  or  between  the  National  Visitor 
Center,  the  Capitol  Orounda,  the  MaU.  th 
Ellipse,  the  John  P  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Bast  and  West  Potomac 
Park,  and  such  other  vuiior  facilities  as  may 
be  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  th*  NaUonal  Vis- 
itor Center  Pacllltlcs  Act  HA.  5867  Public 
Law  03-63,  approved  July  6,  1973.  (Wi 
Robert  r.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium 
Amends  secUon  8  of  the  Public  B-olidlngs 
Act  of  1960  to  authorise  the  Armory  Board  to 
borrow  »1.6  million  to  Increase  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  Robert  P,  Kennedy  Memorial 
Stadium  by  up  to  8.000  seats  for  football 
games  and  causes  60  percent  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  such  seats  to  be  the  sole  se- 
c-.irtty  for  any  loan  that  the  Armorv  Board 
might  receive  HR  8330  Public  Law  93-72. 
approved  July  10,  1973    i  VV  . 

Southeastern  l'nn,ers\i^ 

Reaffirms  and   mates   clear   the   ir.depend- 

ence  and   non-profit   status  of  Southeastern 

University    8    389     P'S    November   28     ]8?3 

Taxability  of  inswance  and  bank  holding 

co'npany  diindendj 
Amends  the  exis'Oiig  Dutnct  of  Columbia 
■uax  laws  to  provide  with  respect  to  all  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  3:,  1973, 
that  dividends  and  Interest  received  by  a 
oorporation  from  an  Insurance  company, 
bank,  and  other  savings  institution  subject 
to  the  2  percent  net  premium  tax  imposed 
by  Section  6  of  Title  11  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  DC  Code, 
Title  47,  Sec  18061.  shall  not,  when  paid  to 
t-^e  parent  corporation,  be  ccnsldered  as  In- 
come from  s.3urcea  within  the  Dtetrlct.  and 
tfc-as  shall  not  be  s-jbject  to  the  Dlstr.ct  of 
Columbia  Income  tax:  and  exempts  the 
Mayor,  and  members  of  the  city  cotmcil  of 
the  District  or  the  Chairman  of  the  C-ouncU 
-.f  the  District  as  established  by  the  District 
iif  Col-jmbla  Self  (jo-verr.mer.t  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Hatch  .^ct  i  T'?24  a  ■  ■  2  1  U  S  C  ")  , 
HR  6188  P -H  November  26  1973;  PS 
amended  December  14  1973  Hot^.se  agreed 
to  Senate  amendments  with  an  amendment 
December  20  1973  Senate  asked  for  confer- 
pnce    ' -VV  1 

Vrury  law  amendment 
Provides  the  DUtrict  of  ColumbU  Co-ancU 
with  authority  to  amend  certain  existl.ig 
laws  In  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to 
usury,  and  permits  the  Capital  Yacht  Cl'jb 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow  mone-y 
without  regard  to  the  ustiry  ;b-»-s  of  the 
District  HR  6768  Public  Law  93  229  ap- 
proved December  29    1973      V^' 

«C0!«0  M  T  -  FI V  A  •fee 

Alumin\i-rn  penny 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury, 
when  he  determines  that  the  use  of  copper  in 
the  one-cent  piece  is  no  longer  practicable,  to 
change  the  alloy  to  not  leas  than  96  percer.t 
aluminum  and  such  other  metal"  a^=  he  «hali 
determine,  and  to  prescrtbe  the  weight  there- 
of. S.  2795    P  S  December  14    1973.  (W> 

Arnerican  Revolution  bicentennial  coins 

Authorlrea  the  Treasury  to  change  the  de- 
sign on  the  reverse  side  of  the  dollar,  half 
dollar  and  quarter  dollar  coins  minted  on  or 
after  July  4,  1975  to  commemorate  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  .\mer;can  Revol  itlon  and 
directs  that  all  such  coins  minted  bet-ween 
July  4,  19T5  and  January  1  1977,  shall  bear 
the  date  ■■1776- 1976-  In  place  of  the  date  of 
coinage  a-.d  all  such  cc>!ns  minted  thereafter 
the  d.%te  ■  1776-lo76-  In  additkin  to  the  date 
of  coinage  S  1141  Public  Law  9S  127  ap- 
proved October  18   1973    (\'\' 

CeiUngt  on  deposit  tnfr'c.'f  'ar^.t 

Extends  from  June  1  1973  until  A  .jgojjt  1, 
1974.  the  authority  cf  the  Pedera.  Bank  Reg- 
Uiatory  .Agencies  tc  estab.is."-  flex  Sie  ceilings 
on  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  time  and 
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Mivlngs  deposiu  by  CX>aim«rcl*]  Banks.  Mu- 
tual Savta^  Banks,  and  Savtngi  •nd  Lo«n 
AaaoclaUons.  S  J  Res.  128  PubUc  IA»  M-83. 
approved  July  a.  1973.  (W» 

Caprolactam.  Monomer  <n  Water  Solution 
Retro*ctlv«ly  exUnds  from  December  31. 
1973.  to  December  31.  1973.  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  imports  of  caprolactam 
monomer  In  water  solution,  and  contains 
other  proTlsJona.  HJt  88M  Public  Law  03- 7». 
approved  July  90,  1978.  ( W) 
Copiper 

aelnstltut«a  a  suspension  of  the  Import 
duty  on  certain  forms  of  copper  for  1  year. 
to  June  30.  1974.  and  eatabUabes  the  "peril 
point"  below  which  the  duty  suspension  be- 
coznee  Inapplicable  at  the  diomastlc  price  of 
61  cents  per  pound.  HJi.  3323.  Public  Law 
93-77.  approved  July  20.  1973.  (W) 
Dyeing  and  Tanning  Materiala 

Reinstates  the  temporary  suspension  of 
duties  on  imports  of  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning materials  Including  logwood  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1975.  and  prortdee  that  the  duty 
suspension  shall  apply  to  all  entries  after 
September  SO.  1972.  the  date  on  which  the 
previous  suspension  of  duties  terminated 
HS..  3630.  Public  Law  93-101,  approved 
August    1«.    1973.    (W) 

Istle  Fiber  and  Knd  of  freeae  on  Agricultural 
Productt 

Continues  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
i^u  certain  IsUe  to  September  5,  1975,  pro- 
vides that  the  President  ahaU  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  the  maximum  price 
which  may  be  charged  under  Executive  Order 
11723.  June  13.  1973.  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  (at  any  point  la  the  distribution 
chain)  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
certlflee  wiii  be  reduced  to  unaoceptably  low 
levels  of  supply  as  a  result  of  the  freeze  and 
that  alternative  means  for  Increaalng  the 
supply  are  not  availahie  HJL  X261.  P/H 
June  27.  1973;  P,S  amended  June  30.  1973. 
(VV» 

Manganese  Ore 

Continues  for  a  3-year  period  through 
June  30.  197S.  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  manganese  ore  which  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  metallurgical  purpoees  in  the 
production  of  steel  HH.  8678.  Public  Law 
93-09.  approved  August  18.  1973.  <W) 
Jfffta/  Scrap 

Conttnuee  for  an  additional  2  years,  to 
July  1.  1975,  the  temporary  suspeaslon  of 
the  duUee  on  certain  metal  waste  and  scrap. 
principally  such  scrap  as  Iron  and  steel,  alu- 
minum, magnesium,  nickel,  and  nickel  alloys. 
as  provided  for  by  Item  911.12  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules.  H-R  2324  Public  Law  93-78.  ap- 
proved July  30.  1973    (W) 

gatt-Weit  trade  policy  resolution 
AOrms  the  Congreee'  general  support  for 
lacreased  comn^rclal  and  non -commercial 
relations  with  the  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries principally  the  Dnion  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  Eastern  Europe  8  J  Res  131.  PS  June 
30.  1973    (W) 

Xconomic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
Extends  for  1  year,  to  April  30.  1974.  the 
■conotnic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  which 
autborlaed  the  President  to  Issue  stich  orders 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  stahUlEe  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries; 
gives  the  President  authority  to  establish' 
after  public  hearings,  priorltlee  of  use  and 
an  allocation  system  of  supplies  of  petro- 
leum products  Including  crude  oil.  In  order 
to  meet  essential  needs  In  various  sections 
of  the  country  and  to  prevent  anticompeti- 
tive effects  which  oouid  develop  from  short - 
a^ee  of  petroleum  products;  exempts  work- 
ers earning  leas  than  »3  50  an  hour  frotn 
wmce  controls;  states  as  the  intent  of  Con- 
that  nothing  in  this  act  be  construed 


to  autbortae  or  require  the  Preskleat  to  im- 
pound or  withhold  funds  appropriated,  au- 
thoclaed.  or  authorised  to  be  ot>llgated  by 
the  Congress,  requires  business  eaterprtaes 
required  to  make  price  reports  to  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  tOrms  with  annual  sales 
or  revenues  of  (250  million  or  morei  to  maks 
public  disclosure  of  reports,  except  for  pro- 
prietary information  or  trade  secrets,  which 
cover  periods  during  which  the  firm  charges 
a  price  for  a  substantial  product  that  Is  1.5 
percent  over  the  price  lawfully  in  effect  for 
such  product  on  January  10.  1973.  or  on 
the  date  12  months  preceding  the  end  of 
such  period,  whichever  Is  later,  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  398  Public  Law  S3-28. 
approved  April  30.  1973.   (53) 

Federal  financing  bank 
Provide  for  a  Federal  Financing  Bank 
through  which  the  marketing  of  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  borrowing  activities 
can  be  centralized,  provides  for  advance  sub- 
mission of  financing  plans  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  for  Treasury  approval 
of  the  method  and  source  of  financing,  tim- 
ing, rates  of  Interest,  maturities,  and  all  other 
financing  terms  and  conditions  of  certain 
obligations  Issued  or  sold  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  provides  that  ( 1 )  the  prior  ap- 
proval requirement  does  not  apply  to  obli- 
gations Issued  or  sold  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
Congreee  which  expressly  prohibits  any  giiar- 
antee  of  such  obligations  by  the  US.  (that 
Is.  obligations  issued  or  sold  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority),  and  (2)  obligations  Is- 
sued or  sold  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. HR  5874  Public  Law  93-224.  ap- 
proved December  29.  1973.  (W) 

Financial  institution  structure  and 
regulation 

Extends  until  December  31.  1974.  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boeird  to 
regulate  In  a  flexible  manner  the  Interest 
rates  or  dividends  payable  by  insured  banks 
on  time  and  savings  deposits  and  by  members 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  system  on 
deposiu.  shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts; 
prohlblte  NOW  accounu  by  which  a  deposi- 
tor may  remove  funds  from  a  savings  ac- 
count through  the  use  of  a  negotiable  order 
of  withdrawal  except  that  such  accounts  are 
permitted  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  the  only  two  States  in 
which  such  accounts  are  presently  being 
offered;  amends  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
place.  In  general,  a  statutory  prohibition 
untU  June  30.  1974.  on  the  approval  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration of  conversions  from  the  mutual  to 
stock  form  by  savings  and  loan  associations 
whose  accounts  are  or  would  become  In- 
sured by  the  Corporation,  permite  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  national 
banks  to  Invest  in  State  housing  corpora- 
tions Incorporated  in  the  State  In  which  the 
association  or  bank  Is  located,  establishes  a 
new  procedure  for  payment  by  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  of  premiums  Into 
the  reserve  fund  of  the  Corporation;  and 
contains  other  provisions  HJi  8370.  Public 
Law  93-100.  approved  August  16.  1973.  (W) 
Housing  and  urban  development  law*  and 
authoritieM  temporary  eztention 

Extends  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry 
out  Its  basic  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  for  1  year,  to  June  30.  1974.  and  au- 
thorizes therefor  an  appropriation  of  81  943 
million;  extends  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration (FHA)  Insuring  pvograms;  pro- 
vides continued  authority  for  the  Urban 
Renewal.  Model  Cities.  Open  Space.  Neigh- 
borhood Factlltlee,  Rehabilitation  Loans. 
Cooiprehensive  Planning  and  New  Commu- 


nities programs,  extends  the  flexible  interest 
rate  authority  of  the  Secretary.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Admimstrator  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Adminlstratiou.  to  set  interest  rate 
ceilings  for  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams and  VA  guaranteed  loans:  expands 
protections  for  homebuyers  by  authorizing 
expenditures  for  the  correction  of  defects  In 
homes  financed  under  certain  FHA  pro- 
grams, assures  that  Federal  housing  assist- 
ance programs  are  carried  out  to  the  full  ex- 
tent authorized  by  the  Congress,  requires 
the  Secretary  In  processing  and  approving 
applications  for  assistance  to  give  priority 
to  any  State  or  unit  or  local  government 
which  Is  adversely  affected  by  a  reduction  In 
the  level  of  expenditure  of  employment  at 
any  Department  of  Defense  Instellallon;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  HJ  Res  612  P  H 
May  21,  1973:  P  S  amended  July  20.  1973; 
House  recommitted  conference  report  Sep- 
tember 5,  1973    (304) 

Provides  for  a  temporary  extension 
through  October  1,  1973.  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Insurance  authority  and 
the  flexible  Interest  rate  authority  under 
the  rehabilitation  loan  authority  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  which  expired  June  30. 

1973.  and  provides  for  temporary  waiver  of 
certain  limitations  applicable  to  ONMA  S  J. 
Res.  144  Public  Law  93  66,  approved  Au- 
gust 10.  1973    (W) 

Extends  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry 
out  Its  basic  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  October  1.  1974;  extends 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA) 
Insuring  programs:  provldee  continued  au- 
thority for  the  Url>an  Renewal.  Model  ClUee. 
Open  Space.  Neighborhood  Facilities,  Reha- 
bllltetlon  Loans.  Comprehensive  Planning 
and  New  Communities  programs:  extends 
the  flexible  interest  rate  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  set  interest  rate  ceilings  for 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  proKrams  and  VA 
guaranteed  loans;  requires  the  Secretery  In 
processing  and  approving  applications  for 
assistance  to  give  priority  to  any  State  or 
unit  of  local  government  which  Is  adversely 
affected  by  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  expend- 
iture of  employment  at  any  Department 
of  Defense  installation;  and  contains  other 
provisions  HJ  Res  719  PubUc  Law  93- 
117.  approved  October  2.   1973     (W) 

Interest  Xqualization  Tax  Extension  Act 
Extends    the    application   of    the    Interest 
equalization  tax  for  16  months,  to  June  30. 

1974.  provides,  with  certain  exceptions,  that 
the  Interest  equalisation  tax  exclusion  for 
stock  or  debt  obligations  issued  by  a  less 
developed  country  corporation  shall  not 
apply  to  stock  or  debt  obligations  Issued  by 
a  less-developed  country  shipping  corpora- 
tion after  January  28.  1973;  provides  for  an 
exclusion  from  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
for:  original  or  new  issues  of  stock  or  debt 
obligations;  stock  acquired  by  conversion  of 
a  debt  obligation  if  no  additional  considera- 
tion Is  paid  and  the  debt  obligation  Itself 
quAllflee  for  the  exclusion;  or  for  a  deb« 
obligation  Issued  to  refund  or  refinance  an 
original  or  new  issue  which  qualified  for  the 
exclusion,    to    finance    direct    Investment    in 

^e  United  States  except  for  the  acquisition 
"  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  subject 
foreign  issuer  or  obligor  agreeing  to 
*"'  iln  conditions  with  respect  to  that 
Investment  Pir  k  period  of  ten  years;  provldee 
that  a  qualified  lending  or  financing  cor- 
poration, or  a  US  corporation  engaged  In  a 
lending  or  financing  business  through  of- 
fices located  outelde  the  United  Stetes.  may 
use  domestic  source  funds  to  lend  for  quali- 
fied export  credit  transactions  or  to  buy 
goods  made  in  the  United  States  for  leasing 
or  sale  outside  o*  the  United  Stetes:  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  study  the 
effect  on  international  monetary  stability 
of  the  Canadian  exemption  from  the  interest 
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equalization  tax  and  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  30  1973: 
and  contains  other  provisions  HR  3677 
Public  Law  93-17,  approvM  April  10  1973 
(W) 

Interest  rates  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
InslrucU  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
*erve  System,  the  Board  of  Dlrectoa-s  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  lake 
action  to  limit  the  rates  of  interest  on  divi- 
dends which  may  be  paid  on  time  deposiu 
of  less  than  IIOCCKX)  by  Institutions  regu- 
lated by  them  SJ  Res  180  Public  Law 
93  123,  approved  October  16.  1973  .  V\' i 
National  banks  iniyestment  in  agricultural 
credit  corporations 
Permits  a  National  Banic  to  purchase  for 
Us  own  ftor«  unt  a  n-.lnorlty  stock  Interest  in 
an  agricultural  credit  corporation  providing 
the  amouiit  invested  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  bank's  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus  S  1884  P  S 
June  38.  1973    (W) 

Par  Value  Modification  Act  amendments 
Directs    the   Secretary    of    the    Treasury    to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  esteblLsh  a  new 
par  value  of  the  dollar  of  tl  equals  0  823948 
SpecUl  Drawing  Right  iSDR)  or  the  equiva- 
lent in   terms   of   gold,   M2  22   per   fine    troy 
ounce  of  gold,  thus  devaluating  the  C  S   dol- 
lar by   10  percent   and   changing   the  offlclal 
price  of  gold  from  »3«  to  |42  22  p«r  ounce: 
states  It  Is  the  sense   of  C<jngrese  that   the 
Preeident   shall    take   all    apprf^prlate    action 
to  expedite   realization   of   the   international 
monetary  .'■eform  noted  at  the  Smithsonian 
on  December  18,  1971,  legalizes  private  own- 
ership of  gold  as  of  the  date  the  President 
reporte  to  Congress  that  elimination  of  reg- 
ulation  on   private   ownership   will   not   ad- 
versely   affect    the    International    monetary 
position    of    the    United    States,    directs    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  require  multi- 
national  corporations   to  submit    reporte   of 
foreign  currency  transactions,    and  contains 
other  provisions    HR    6912    PubUc  Law  93- 
110.  approved  September  21.   1973.    (83,  374) 
Public  debt  limit,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion: health  extension,  campaign  checkoff 
Continues  the  present  debt  limitation  level 
of  »465  billion  by  extending  the  current  tem- 
porary debt  limit  of  »68  billion  from  June  30. 
1973.    through    Novemt>er    30,    1973,    extends 
unemployment   insurance  beneflu  in   Stetes 
whose  rate  of  Insured   unemployment   Is  at 
least  4,6  percent   without   regard   to  present 
eligibility    requlremente    rf*Rardln(r    the    rate 
In  the  prior  2  years  or  whether  13  weelts  have 
expired  since  the  last  State  extended  benefit 
period,    until    such    time    as    the   State's    In- 
sured    unemployment     ra'e    drops     below    4 
percent,  extends  for  o:ie  year  the  authoriza- 
tion  for  project  frrants  under  the  maternal 
and  child  health  program  scheduled  to  expire 
June  30.   1973,  and  provides  for  a  transition 
In  funding  t^  a  State-a^wrdlnated  program; 
requires  the  presidential  campaign  checkoff 
provisions  on  the  Income  tax  return  form  to 
be  placed  in  a  non-partlsaii  form  on  the  front 
page  of  the  return  or  by  the  side  of  the  page 
where    signature    U    required,    and    contains 
other  provisions    HR    8410    PubUc  Law  93- 
53,  approved  July   1.   1973      242    258. 
Publtc  debt  limit  extension 
Raises   the   current    temporary   debt   Umlt 
Increase  of  $65  bUUon  to  t75  7  billion,  with 
no  change   Sn   the   permaner.t   debt   Umlt  of 
•400  billion,  and  extends  the  temporary  Umlt 
from   November   30.    1973.   to  June  30.    1974 
H.R,  11104,  Public  Law  93-173.  approved  De- 
cembers. 1973    (506) 

Purchase  of  V  S  obligations  by  Federal 

Reserve  Banks 

Extends  from  June  30.  1973.  to  November 

1.    1973,    the    authority    of    Federal    Reserve 

banks  to  purchase  UB    obllgaUons  directly 
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from  the  Treaury   8    1410   PubUc  Law  93-93. 
approved  August  14.  1973.  (Wi 

Extends  from  November  J,  1973,  to  July  1, 
1974.  the  authority  of  the  Federa.  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  VS.  oblige Oons  dlrectlv 
from  the  Treasurj-  8  2666  P  8  October 
10.  1973    iVVi 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  AmeTidments 
SlmpUfles  administration  of  the  social  se- 
curity minimum  guaranty  provision  con- 
tained In  secUon  3(ei  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  by  permitting  the  Board  to 
disregard  postretirement  earnings  for  pur- 
poses of  all  guaranty  provision  calculaUons 
of  an  employee  benefit,  liberalizes  the  eligi- 
bility condlUons  for  chUdren's  beneflte 
under  the  act  to  conform  with  the  liberali- 
zations provided  In  such  beneflte  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  Public  Law  92-603 
whereby  a  survivor  twneflt  will  be  paid  as 
follows:  after  adoption  by  anyone.  Instead 
of  only  by  a  close  relative;  to  a  child  for  a 
disability  which  began  before  age  22  Instead 
of  age  18  to  a  student  child  after  age  22  In 
some  cases,  to  a  dependent  grandchild  who 
is  treated  as  a  child  of  hU  grandparent:  and 
extends  kidney  disease  medicare  coverage  to 
railroad  emplovees,  their  spouses,  and  their 
dependent  children  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  coverage  is  now  provided  for  persons 
Insured  under  the  Social  Securltv  Act  HR 
7367  Piibltr  Law  93  58  approved  Julv  6 
1973     (W) 

Securities  laws  amendments 
Amends    the    Securities    Exchange    Act    of 
1934  to  establish  a  clear,  congressional  policy 
that  membership  on   national  securities  ex- 
chanj^es  Is  not  Uj  be  denied  to  finance  insti- 
tutions so  long  as  brokerage  iccimnilsslon  rates 
on   those  exchanges  remain  fixed;    also  pro- 
vides that  at  such  time  ae  commission  rates 
become  competitive    i  when   national   securi- 
ties exchanges  cease  to  maintain  or  enforce 
fixed   rates  of  commission,  or  April  30,   1976, 
whichever  is  later)    all  members  of  national 
securities    exchanges    must    cease    executing 
exchange  traxisactlons  for  their  affiliates  and 
the  Institutional  accounte  which  they  man- 
age, and  would  thus,  upon  the  elimination  of 
fixed    cocimlsston    rates,    prohibit    financial 
Institutions  and  securities  firms  which  man- 
age   institutional    accounts    from    using    ex- 
change membership*  for  their  own  benefit  or 
for  the  benefit  of  such  accounts,  provides  for 
a   two   year    trans:t!on    period    following   the 
last  date   upon   which   a   national   securities 
exchange  maintains  or  enforces  fixed  rates  of 
conunlaslon   or   April   30,    1976,    whichever   Is 
later.   In   order   to   aJlow   exchange   members 
relying    upon    the    Income    from    performing 
brokerage  for  managed  Instltiitlor.al  accounts 
to  phase  out  this  combination  of  functions; 
^ives  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Oammls- 
slon    I  SECi    the    authc«-ity    to    regulate    the 
manr.er  in  which  members  of  national  securi- 
ties exchanges  may  trade  from  on  or  off  the 
floor  of  an  exchange  for  their  own  account 
and  for  the  account  of  their  aflillatee,  which, 
accordingly,  will  have  the  authority  to  con- 
trol the  trading  of  financial  institutions,  as 
long  as  It  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  legislation,  which  are 
exchange  members  during  the  period  before 
the  elimination   of  fixed  commission   rates: 
amends  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to 
permit   a   mutual   fund   manager  or   Invest- 
ment adviser  to  cause  a  fund  or  client  to  p>ay 
commissions   to    a   broker   In    excess   of   the 
commissions  being  charged  by  other  brokers 
for    effecting    similar    transactions     If    that 
broker  provides  research  services  of  value  to 
the   fund    or   client   and   the   adviser   makes 
appropriate  disclosurea  concerning  such  pay- 
mente,  as  the  SBC  may  require:  amends  the 
Investment    Company    Act    to    remove    the 
existing  uncertainty  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
transfer  for  profit  of  a  controlling  interest 
In    a    mutual    fund    management    comf)any. 
and  provides  that  a  controlling  Interest  In 


such  a  management  company  may  be  sold 
at  a  profit  provided  that  for  three  years  after 
the  transaction  at  least  75  p>eroent  of  the 
dtrectOTB  of  the  fund  are  independent  of  the 
new  and  old  investment  advisers,  and  that 
the  transaction  does  not  impose  an  "unfatr 
burden"  as  defined,  on  the  fund:  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  8  470.  P  S  June  18, 
1 973    ( 1 93 ) 

Securities  Processing  Act 
Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  by  vestmg  in  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  iSEC)  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  to  direct  the  evolu- 
tion of  clearance  and  settlement  methods 
employed  by  national  securities  associations 
and  by  broker -dealers  engaged  In  interstete 
commerce:  requires  clearing  agencies  and  ae- 
curltles  depositories  to  register  with  and  re- 
port lo  the  SEC,  and  empowers  the  Commis- 
sion tx)  review  and  amend  the  rules  of  such 
entitles,  directs  the  Commission  to  proceed 
toward  elimination,  by  December  31  1976,  of 
the  negotiable  stock  certificate  as  a  means  of 
settlement  in  transactions  between  brokers 
and  dealers  and  tc  report  tc  the  Congress 
annuaUy  through  1976  on  Its  progress,  with 
any  recommendations  It  might  have  for  fur- 
ther legislation  to  eliminate  the  stock  cer- 
tificate; prohibits  the  imposition  of  Stete  and 
local  taxes  In  such  a  way  as  tc  Inhibit  un- 
reasonably the  development  of  an  efficient 
national  clearing  and  depKisitory  system,  di- 
rects the  Commission  tc  consider  the  practice 
of  registering  securities  m  "street  name"  to 
determine  whether  such  registration  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  and  whether  steps  can 
t>e  teken  to  facUitete  communications  be- 
tween corporations  and  their  shareholders 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  bene- 
fits of  "street  name"  registration  requires 
registration  and  reporting  by  transfer  agents: 
ar.d  contains  other  provisions.  8.  30M.  P/S 
August  1,  1973.  (W) 

Social  Seeuriti/  Amendments  Welfare  Reform 
Makes  a  number  of  ma)or  substantive 
changes  m  the  Social  Security  Act  that  affect 
social  security  cash  benefits  tiie  supple- 
mental security  income  program  SSI  i  so- 
cial services,  child  welfare  services,  child 
support,  aid  to  famiUes  with  dependent  chil- 
dren I AFDC  I .  medicare  and  medicaid,  eetah- 
lishes  a  new  tax  credit  for  low-mcome  work- 
ers with  children:  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions  mcludlng 

Social  Security  Cash.  Benefits  certain 
changes  In  the  amount  and  the  time  of 
automatic  ooet-of-llvlng  Increases  which  as 
originally  authorized  by  Publir  Law  92-336. 
would  be  effective  beginning  January  1975 
with,  as  further  authorized  by  PubUc  Law 
93-66  (Vote  No  255 1,  an  early  partial  pay- 
ment of  this  increase  of  5.9  p)ercent  effective 
for  June  1974),  including  the  replacement 
of  the  5  9  percent  June  1974  increase  with 
an  11  percent  Increase  In  two  stepw  of  7  per- 
cent effective  with  the  month  of  enactment, 
followed  by  a  second  uicrease  starting  with 
June  1974,  Uj  bring  the  benefite  up  to  11 
pe.-cent  above  the  present  level,  thus  In- 
-reaslng  the  regxilar  minimum  benefit  from 
t84  50  tc  S90.50  and  89330:  the  avera^  old- 
age  t>€neflt  payment  from  tiee  to  8178  par 
month  and  to  »186,  the  average  benefit  for 
an  aged  couple  from  8376  to  «396  to  8310: 
and  for  aged  widow*  from  8167  to  8169  to  tlTl; 
Special  Minimum  Social  Security  BeneflU: 
provisions,  in  regard  to  the  new  special  mini- 
mum benefit  which  was  established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  93-66  for  persons  retiring  after  many 
vear?  of  covered  employment  at  relatively  low 
wages  raising  the  special  minimum  after  SO 
years  of  coverage  from  »1T0  tc  »182,  effective 
the  month  of  enactment  and  tc  »:90  effec- 
tive for  June  1974.  with,  thereafter,  the  spe- 
cial minimum  to  be  increased  automatically 
as  the  cost  of  Mvlng  rises 

Taxable  Wage  Base    the  raising  of  the  tax- 
able wage  base  from  112,600  tn   1974  to  113,- 
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aoo.  with  the  wage  b«s«  to  Increase  auto- 
matlcaliy  as  wages  rlae  as  ujoder  prewnt  law, 
and  new  tax  rates, 

Tax  Credit  for  Lov>- Income  Worlcert  with 
FamUia:  tha  addition  of  a  provision  to  the 
uii  lawB  which  provides  that  a  low-lnoome 
worker  with  one  or  more  children  Is  to  re- 
ceive a  credit  equal  to  a  specified  percent- 
age of  the  combined  employer-employee  so- 
cial security  t*xea  generated  by  his  employ- 
ment If  hla  wages  do  not  exceed  M.OOO  (the 
percenuge  of  social  security  taxes  being 
the  equivalent  of  10  percent  of  wages) ; 

Supplemental  Securitf  Income  certain 
changes  In  the  SSI  program,  which  becomes 
effective  in  January  1974.  and.  under  pres- 
ent law.  would  provide  Federal  payments  to 
assure  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  a  month- 
ly Income  of  at  least  $130  (fl96  for  oouples), 
with,  under  Public  Law  03-«fl.  an  lnci«a«e 
to  tlM  and  WIO  July  1974  Including  provi- 
sion for  a  further  increase  to  »l4fl  and  fSig 
effective  July  1974: 

Food  Stamp  gtigibUity  for  SSI  Recipients: 
a  repeal  of  the  prohibition  against  partici- 
pation by  SSI  recipients  In  the  food  stamp 
program  and  transitional  provisions  for 
States  which  have  already  acted  in  this  re- 
gard 

Social  Servicer:  conversion  oX  the  present 
l*w  as  It  affects  social  services  to  a  t2.i  bu- 
llon  social  services  revenue  sharing  program, 
effective  November  1.  1973; 

Child  Welfare  Services  authorisation  for 
a  national  adoption  Information  exchange 
system,  establishment  by  the  States  of 
programs  of  protective  services  to  prevent 
chUd  abuse  and  neglect. 

Child  Support:  Lnduaion  of  provisions  re- 
garding matching  funds  and  penalties  for 
States  In  regard  to  programs  for  collection  of 
support  and  establishment  of  paternity,  with 
the  basic  responslbUlty  remaining  in  the 
States: 

AFDC  provisions  for  a  pass-along  of  social 
security  benefit  Increases:  increases  in  the 
amount  of  earnings  which  may  be  dis- 
regarded for  ATTX  payments;  reinstatement 
of  the  community  work  and  training  pro- 
grams that  existed  prior  to  1908  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  with  the  setting  of  pro- 
hibitions against  requiring  certain  persons 
including  any  oKither  with  a  chUd  under 
ag»  8.  to  participate  and  provision  for  protec- 
tive payments  for  a  chUd  If  a  parent  refuses 
to  participate: 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  Amendments:  pro- 
visions which  treat  the  matter  of  medicaid 
•ilglbUlty  for  SSI  recipients;  make  medicaid 
eo>verage  mandatory  for  persons  who  receive 
a  mandatcH-y  Bute  8upplem«ntal  p«ym«ni 
only;  expand  benefits  for  occupational 
therapy;  permit  certain  individuals  who  are 
not  yet  «a  (the  age  for  medicare  ellglbaity) 
to  buy  Into  medicare  at  cost;  and 

MitceUaneoHi  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  under  title  19  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  ( which  provides  grants  to  SUtea 
for  medical  assistance  programs  for  low- 
incom*  people)  for  abortions;  a  prohibition 
on  the  export  of  materials  used  for  the  ex- 
ploration and  production  of  crude  ofl  or 
MOned  petroleum  products  to  any  foreign 
coaatry  which  prohibits  the  export  of  such 
prod  nets  to  the  Dnlted  States,  or  to  any 
country  which  export  such  products  to  that 
foreign  country  HR  8153  P  H  April  3,  1973; 
PS  amended  November  30,  1973-  j^ 
c»nfereac« 

Social  Securttv — SSI  benetltt  increate 
Increases  by  7  percent  the  monthly  social 
WCTirtty  benefit  as  of  March.  1974  and  by 
an  additional  4  percent  beginning  June. 
1974.  to  bring  beneflu  up  to  11  percent  above 
th«  present  payment,  provides  that  auto- 
matic cost-of-Uvlng  increasM  in  tb«  future 
win  become  effective  for  the  month  of  June 
rskther  than  for  January:  Increase*  the  preh- 
eat tAxable  wage  base  o*  »13,(»0  to  113  JOO  In 


1974.  Increases  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  payments  to  the  aged,  blind. 
and  disabled  from  1130  to  1140  per  month 
for  an  Individual  beginning  January  1974 
with  a  further  increase  to  $144  in  July.  1974. 
increuM  SSI  payments  to  a  couple  from 
$195  to  $310  In  January,  1974  and  to  $219  In 
July,  1974;  provides  that  SSI  reclpienu  will 
continue  to  be  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
Pood  Stamp  program  until  July  1.  1974;  fur- 
ther suspends  the  Implementation  of  the 
social  services  reg-u!atlons  <.ssue<l  l>y  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
until  December  31  '.974.  conuins  pmvigions 
regarding:  ellglblUty  of  SSI  recipients  u<  par- 
ticipate In  the  Medicaid  program,  care  facii- 
Itles  which  do  not  meet  Medicaid  standards, 
any  reimbursement  ot  physical  therapists 
under  Medicare;  permits,  for  a  90-day  period. 
Federal  matching  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  hi  any  State  whose  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  exceeds  4  percent 
without  regard  to  the  preeent  requirement 
that  unemployment  mtist  be  at  least  30  per- 
cent higher  in  that  state  than  It  was  In  a 
comparable  period  In  the  two  prior  years; 
and  contains  other  provisions  Hit  11333 
Public  Law  93-233.  approved  December  31. 
1973.  (524) 

KCrCATION 

Education  of  the  handicapped  amendments 
Extends  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act    (PubUc    Law    91-2301    for    three    ytsars, 
through    fiscal    year    1976.    and    authorizes 
therefor  a  total  appropriation  of  $«43  7  mil- 
lion;  adds  four  new  leadership  positions  at 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handlcapp>ed 
to  assist  the  associate  commissioner  In  car- 
rying out  his  duties:  continues  the  advisory 
committee  through  July   I.   1978.  at  an  an- 
nual authorisation  of  $100,000;  makes  grant 
authorizations  for  preschool  and  school  pro- 
grams to  the  States  of  $«5  million  for  fiscal 
year   1974.   $80   million   for  fiscal   year    1975, 
and  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  requires 
each  SUte  to  set  forth  a  plan  of  the  proce- 
dures It  will  use  to  Identify,  locate  and  eval- 
uate every  handicapped  chUd  In  that  SUte. 
to  submit  the  plan  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  approval  by  December  31.  1974. 
to   consider    any    amendment    to    the    State 
plan   a   required   portion   of   the   State   plan 
after  June  30    1975.  and  to  establish  policies 
and  procedures  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of   data    and    Information    collected    by    the 
State:    provides   that   no  State  shall  expend 
funds   for   doing   the  plan   required    unless 
that  State  receives  an  amount  greater  than 
the  amount   allotted  to  that  State  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  raises  the  minimum  each  State 
may   receive   from   $200,000   to   $300,000.    In- 
cr»**ea   the    maximum   allowable   funds   for 
administration  and  planning  from  $100,000 
to  $300,000,  and  provides  that  unless  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  States 
in    fiscal   year    1974   Is   $45   million   or   more 
these  provisions  shall  not  apply;   authorizes 
for  the  three  year  period  a  total  of  $48  mil- 
lion for  deaf  blind  centers  and  services.  $75 
million    for   early    childhood    education.    $37 
mlUlon    for    regional    resource    centers     $1  5 
million    for    recruitment    and    information, 
$135    million    for    manpower    and    personnel 
training.  $43  mUllon  for  research  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  handicapped.  $65  mUllon  for 
handicapped   persons,   and   $27.5   mUllon   for 
specUI   programs   for   children   with   specific 
learning  disabilities:  amends  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of   19«5    as  amended,   by   allow- 
ing an  Institution  to  be  eligible  for  funds  If 
10  percent  of  lU  current  underjrraduate  body 
is  composed  of  OI  blU  trainees    provides  an 
entitlement  of  not  1ms   than   90   percent  ot 
funds  obtained  In  the  preceedlng  year  to  lo- 
cal  educaUonal    agencies   which    qualify    for 
a  phas«out  of  impact  aid  over  a  5  year  period 
under   c«rt«la   circumstances;    and    contains 
other  provisions.  8.  805.  P/S  June  35    1973 
(W) 


National  commission  on  the  financing  of 
posttecondary  education 

Extends  the  authorlzauon  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  and  changes  the  date  on 
which  It  must  make  its  final  report  from 
AprU  30,  1973;  provides  that  If  fiscal  year 
1978  approprUtlotis  are  $385  mlUlon  or  les.s 
for  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  that  the  basic  Rrants  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  full  time  freshman  students  HJ 
Res  393  Public  Law  93-35.  approved  Mav 
16.   1973    (W) 

XLSCnoN    RET'-lSM 

Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
Repeals    the    equal    time    requirement    of 
Section   316  of   the   Communlcatloas   Act  as 
It  applies  to  elective  Federal  office,  makes  at 
icAst    15   minutes   of   free    time   available   to 
each  of  the  candidates,  whoever  he  may  be; 
repeals  the  existing  limitation  on  media  and 
telephone   spending    with   a   total   limitation 
on   all   expenditures    by    or   on    behalf   of   a 
candidate  for   Federal  elective  office;    places 
a  celling  of  10  cents  In  the  primary  and  15 
cents  In   the  general  election,  multiplied  by 
the    estimated    population    18    years    old    or 
older    In    the    Congressional    district    or    the 
State,   respectively;    limits    the   expenditures 
''y  •  Presidential  candidate  In  any  one  State 
to  the  amount  that  a  candidate  for  Senator 
from   that  State   is  entitled    to  spend;    pro- 
vides   a    floor    as    follows     permit*    expendi- 
tures  of    at    least    $175,000    (wlthcut    regard 
to  the  amount  reached  by  using  the  multi- 
plication formula)    for  all  Senatorial  candi- 
dates.    Delegate.     Resident     Commissioners, 
and  candidates  for  the   House  of  Represen- 
tatives In  States  which   are  entitled  to  only 
one    Representative    and    permiu    expendi- 
tures of  $90,000  by  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  a  State  entitled  to 
more  than  one  representative,  places  a  limit 
of  $3  000  on  the  amount   that  may  be  con- 
tributed  to  any   candidate   in   any  one  year 
by    any    one    contributor:    places   a    Umlt   of 
$25,000    In    the    aggregate    on    the    amount 
which    an    individual    may   contribute   to   a 
political  committee  or  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
didate;   places,   except  for   the  central  cam- 
paign  committee  or  the  SUte  campaign   of 
a    candidate,    the    national    committee    of   a 
political    party,    or    the    Democratic    or    Re- 
publican Campaign  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  House   of  Representatives,  a  limit  of 
$3,000  on    the   amount   political   committees 
may   contribute   to  candidates  for  the  Con- 
gress and   for  the   Presidency;    prohlbiu  ex- 
penditures of  over  $1,000  by  an  Independent 
Individual  on  behaU  of  a  candidate  without 
certlficauon  by  the  candidate  that  the  pay- 
ment of  that  charge  wUl  not  exceed  the  ex- 
penditure    limiutlon    for     that    candidate; 
creates    a    Federal    Election    Commission    to 
*dmlnlsur    and    enforce    the    act:    contains 
provUlons   for    assistance    to    the   States   for 
voter  registration,  and  conuins  other  provi- 
sions   S.  373.  P,  8  July  30.  1973.  (344) 

Federal  Election  Reform  Commission 
EsUbllshee  an  Independent  commission, 
to  be  known  as  the  Nonpartisan  Commission 
on  Federal  Election  Reform,  to  conduct  an 
extensive  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  prac- 
tices engaged  in  by  political  parties  and  In- 
dividuals In  the  course  of  Federal  political 
campaigns;  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  term  of  offlce  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Senate, 
or  the  President  of  the  United  Butes;  to 
make  recommendations  for  such  legislation, 
constitutional  amendment,  or  other  reforms 
as  lU  findings  indicate,  and  In  Its  Judgment 
are  desirable  to  revise  and  control  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  political  parties  or- 
ganizations, and  Individuals  participating 
In  the  Federal  electoral  process:  and  con- 
uins other  provisions.  3  J  R«s.  no.  P/8 
Jtily  30.  1973.  (W) 
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Federal  elections,  date  for 
SeU  a  time  for  the  holding  of  primary 
elections  or  nominating  conventions  for 
hooslng  candidates  for  election  to  the 
ifflces  of  OJ9  Senator,  RepreMnUtlve  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner  by  providing 
that  they  shall  be  held  at  any  time  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  August;  provides  that  a  political  party 
which  nominates  its  candidate  lor  election 
to  the  office  of  President  by  holding  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  shall  hold 
that  convention  beginning  on  the  third 
Monday  of  August  of  the  year  In  which  the 
iTealdent  and  Vice  President  are  elected 
.^lakes  election  day,  the  arsl  Tuesday  next 
a.'ter  the  first  Monday  In  November  In  1978 
and  every  second  year  thereafter,  a  riatl^  nal 
holiday  provides  that  the  act  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1976:  and  conUln.s  other 
provisions    S.  343    PS  June  27,    1973     (229 1 

Presitlential  election  rarnpai^n  of  1972 
Select  Co.iamlttee  on  Prealdential  Election 
Campaign  Activities 
EsUbluhes  a  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  consisting  of  7 
members  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
lllagal,  Improper,  or  unethical  activities  were 
engaged  in  by  persons  acting  either  In- 
dividually or  in  combination  with  others 
In  the  President  ml  election  campaign  of 
1972,  and  to  determme  whether  In  lu 
Judgment,  there  Ls  a  necessity  to  enact  new 
legislation  U>  safeguard  the  electoral  process 
by  which  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
la  elected,  provides  for  the  appointment,  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  of  the  7  mem- 
ber panel  to  consist  of  4  members  of  the 
majority  party  and  3  members  of  the  minor- 
ity party,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  respective  leaders,  empowers  the 
committee  to  make  a  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  matters  relating  to  the 
breaking,  entering,  and  bugging  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  the 
Watergate  Building  in  Washington  DC. 
and  sets  the  time  for  the  committee  to  file 
a  report  of  Its  findings  at  not  later  than 
February  28.  1974.  authorizes  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  for  c<jmmittee  expenses 
to  be  paid  from  the  conti.igent  fund  of  the 
Senate:  and  contains  other  provisions.  S. 
Res.  60.  Senate  adopted  February  7  1973 
(13) 

Amends  S  Res  60  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  expenses  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Activities 
through  February  28,  1974.  from  $500,000  to 
$1  million  of  which  not  to  exceed  $40.0(X) 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  indiTldiial  consulUnts  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  S  Res  132  Senate 
adopted    June    25.    1973     iW) 

Authorlees  the  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Activities.  Senator  Sam  J  Ervtn,  to 
appear  and  testify  before  the  U  S  district 
court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
m  a  criminal  case  entitled  United  .States 
of  America  vs  Juhn  N  Mitchell  Maurice 
Stans.  and  others,  which  Involves  a  cam- 
paign contribtulon  for  $250,000  allegedly 
made  by  Robert  Vesco  S  Res.  181  Senate 
adopted  October  10.  1973     iW) 

Declares  Senate  approval  of  actions  taken 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Pr»sldenUal 
Elections  Campaign  Actlvltlee  In  the  Issu- 
ance on  July  33,  1973.  of  two  subpenas  duces 
tecum  to  the  President  for  the  production 
of  Upes  and  other  materials  as  being  fully 
authorteed  under  the  provisions  of  8  Res  60, 
under  which  the  committee  was  established 
3  Res,  194  Senate  adopted  November  7 
1973     fW) 

Confers  Jurisdiction  upon  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  over  any 
civil   acuoo    brought   by  the   Senate   Select 
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Gomnuitee  on  ^^residential  Campaign  Activl- 
Ues  to  enforce  or  secure  a  declaration  con- 
oemlng  the  vaUdity  of  any  subpena  or  order 
Issued  by  the  Committee  to  the  Piesldent, 
Vice  President  or  any  offlcser  or  employee  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Dnlted 
SUles  for  the  production  of  any  Informa- 
tion, documents,  taped  recordings  or  other 
oiaterlaU  relevant  to  matters  the  Committee 
IS  authorlMd  to  Investigate  as  set  forth  m 
d.  Bee.  80.  8.  2641.  PubBc  Law  »3-190,  with- 
out approval  December  18,  1973.  ( W ) 

Amends  S,  Bes.  60  to  provide  an  additional 
$600,000  for  expenses  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Prealdential  Election  Campaign  Activi- 
ties through  February  38.  1973.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  ahaU  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  the  aervloes  of  individual 
consultants  or  organli»tions  S  Bes.  209. 
;ienau  adopted  December  4,  1973    iVV) 

Special  Prosecutor  for  Watergate 
Investigation 
Sutee  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  d)  Inunedlately  designate 
an  Individual  of  the  highest  character  and 
integrity  ouuide  the  Executive  Branch  to 
serve  as  special  prosecutor  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  in  any  and  all 
criminal  InvestlgaUous,  indlctmenu.  and  ac- 
tions swlsing  from  any  illegal  activity  by  any 
persona,  acting  Individually  or  in  combina- 
tion with  others,  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1972.  or  any  campaign,  canvass,  or  other 
acUvlty  related  to  it.  (2i  grant  such  special 
prosecutor  all  authority  nec«i>8ary  and  proper 
to  the  effective  performance  ot  his  duUes. 
and  (3  )  submit  the  name  of  such  designee 
to  the  Senate,  requesting  a  resolution  of  ap- 
proval thereof  S  Res  105.  Senate  adopted 
May  1.1973,  (V\') 

Watergate  Grand  Jury 
Extends  to  June  4.  1974,  the  term  of  the 
grand  Jury  of  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
was  Impaneled  on  June  5,  1972,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  determi- 
nation by  that  Court  that  the  bvislnecs  of 
the  grand  Jury  will  not  be  completed  by  that 
date,  may  extend  Its  term  for  an  additional 
6  months,  or  If  the  court  falls  to  extend  the 
term,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  (Colum- 
bia may  extend  Its  term  for  an  additional  6 
months  on  application  by  the  grand  Jury 
u{xm  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  its 
members  that  it  has  not  completed  its  busi- 
ness, provided  however,  that  In  no  event 
shall  such  term  extend  bevond  December  4, 
1974  HR  10937  Public  Law  93-172,  approved 
November  30,  1973    (W) 

VofcT  Registration  Act 
Establishes  a  vour  registration  system  for 
Federal  elections  through  the  mall,  estab- 
lUhes  within  the  Bureau  ol  the  Onsus  a 
Voter  Registration  Administration  to  admln- 
IsUr  the  program  with  an  Administrator  and 
two  Associates  of  different  political  parties 
to  be  appointed  f  r  terms  of  4  years  bv  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate:  pro- 
vides that  an  individual  who  qualifies  to  be  a 
voter  under  SUte  law  and  registers  as  pro- 
vided under  this  act  shall  be  entlUed  to  vote 
m  Federal  elections  In  that  SUte,  requires 
SUtes  to  provide  for  an  applicant  to  register 
up  to  30  days  tiefore  s  Federal  election:  pro- 
vides that  the  Administration  shall  prepare 
voUr  registration  forms  designed  to  provide 
a  simple  method  to  register  by  mall  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Postal  Service  at  least  every 
two  years,  which  the  applicant  shall  maU  or 
deliver  when  completed  to  the  local  regis- 
tration agent  who  must  then  notify  the  ap- 
plicant of  his  acoeptanoe  or  re)ectlon;  pro- 
vides. In  regard  to  prevention  of  fraudulent 
registration,  that.  In  addition  to  appropriate 
action  under  8UU  law,  a  8UU  ofBda]  shall 
notify  the  Administration   which   shall   pro- 


vide assistance  and  that  when  a  Bute  offSclal 
or  the  Administration  determines  that  a  pat- 
tern of  fraudulent  registration  or  attempted 
fraudulent  registration  erlste,  either  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney -General  to  bring  a  clvU 
acUon,  m  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  enjoin  fraudulent  registration- 
includes  criminal  penalties  for  the  falsifying 
of  voter  registration  forms  or  voting  more 
than  once;  provides  for  payment  to  the 
SUtes  of  the  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, of  processing  registration  forms 
under  this  act,  and  provides  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  adopting  this  system  for 
State  elections;  and  conUlns  other  pro- 
visions  S   352   P  -S  May  9.  1973.  (121j 
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Alaska  pxpelxne 

Authoi-lzes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  appropriau  agency  head,  to  grant  rights- 
of-way  through  Federal  lands  (except  for  Na- 
tional Park  System,  Indian,  and  Outer  Oan- 
tlr^ental  Shelf  lands)  for  transf>orut1on  by 
pipeline  of  oil,  natural  gas.  synthetic  liquid 
or  gaseous  fuels,  or  any  reflned  product  pro- 
duced therefrom  provides  thst  the  width  of 
a  right-of-way  shall  not  exceed  50  feet  plus 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  pipeline  and 
related  facilities  unless  the  Secretary  or  the 
agency  head  determines  otherwise,  provides 
that  a  right-of-way  may  be  supplemented  by 
a  temporary  permit  for  the  use  of  Federal 
lands  In  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  or  the  agency 
head;  ronUms  provision!  concerning  the  sus- 
pension or  termination  of  a  right-of-way,  the 
reimbursement  to  the  government  for  the  use 
of  the  right -of -way  at  the  fair  market  renUl 
price  as  well  as  for  certain  other  expenses, 
and  the  Joint  ttse  of  rights-of-way:  provides 
that  pipelines  and  related  facilities  be  con- 
structed, operated,  and  maintained  as  com- 
mon carriers:  prohibits  the  export  of  do- 
mestically produced  oil  unless  the  President 
certifies  to  Congress  that  such  exporu  (1) 
will  not  diminish  the  total  quantity  or  Dual- 
ity available  to  the  United  States.  (2i  are  in 
the  national  interest,  and  i3i  are  In  accord 
with  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  19«6 
and  Congrreas  does  not  disapprove  within  60 
days: 

Provides,  in  Title  n.  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line Authortzatlon  Act.  that  the  trans- 
,Maska  oU  pipeline,  from  the  North  Slope  of 
.Alaska  to  Port  Valdez,  be  constructed 
promptly  without  further  administrative  or 
Judicial  delay  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  19«9  (NKPA);  author- 
iFes  and  directs  the  Secretary  and  other  Fed- 
eral officers  to  Issue  rtehts-of-way  and  other 
authorizations  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  trans-.Alaska  oU 
pipeline  system  Including  roads  and  alr- 
strlpp  a?  described  Ir.  the  final  Environmen- 
tal Impact  SUtement  issued  on  March  20. 
1973;  Imposes  strict  liability  of  up  to  $50 
million  without  regard  to  fault  on  the  own- 
ers of  the  pipeline  for  anv  one  Incident  on 
land;  Imposes  strict  liability  on  the  owners 
of  Unkers  carrying  oil  from  the  pipeline 
without  regard  to  fault  at  $100  mUlion  for 
any  one  oil  spill,  with  the  owner  and  opera- 
tor Jointly  lUble  for  the  flr^t  $14  mUllon  and 
the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  LlabUlty  Fund 
liable  for  the  remainder  up  to  »100  mUllon: 
esUbllshes  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Lta- 
btlltv  Fund  as  a  non-profit  coroorate  entity 
to  be  administered  by  the  holders  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  right-of-way.  and  pro- 
vides that  a  fee  of  five  cents  per  barrel  will 
be  collected  from  the  owTier  of  the  oil  at 
the  time  ft  Is  loaded  on  the  vessel  untU  $1{X) 
mUllon  has  been  accumulated  !n  the  PMnd 
and  resumed  when  the  Fund  falls  below  $100 
mUllon; 

Authorises  the  President  to  negotiate  with 
Canada,  In  Title  HI.  to  determine  Its  will- 
ingness to  permit  the  construction  of  pipe- 
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Uam  or  other  tr&nxport*Uoa  systems  ftcroos 
CaoAdA  for  th«  tranaport  of  OAturfti  g%A  and 
oil  tram  Alaska  to  CS  markecA.  Locludliig 
the  uae  at  tanker*  by  way  of  Um  NorthWMt 
Passage,  requires  the  Prealdant  to  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
AlXalrs  Committees  on  the  results  of  such 
negotiations; 

Contains  miscellaneous  provisions,  in  Title 
rv.  regarding  vesael  construction  stajiidards. 
vessel  traffic  control  by  the  Coast  Guard  In 
the  Valdez  area.  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
Director  of  the  Energy  Policy  Office  and  the 
head  of  the  Mining  Knforcement  and  Safety 
Administration  except  for  the  present  ap- 
pointees unless  such  nominations  are  dis- 
approved by  the  Senate,  exemption  of  the 
first  sale  of  crude  oU  and  natural  gas  from 
stripper  wells  (tboM  wells  with  an  average 
d*Uy  production  of  not  more  than  10  bar- 
rels) from  price  restraints  and  allocation 
programs,  and  advance  payment  to  Alaska 
natives  of  %S>  million  every  six  nuinths  begln- 
nlog  fiscal  year  1976.  grants  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission  the  requisite  authority  to 
Insure  prompt  enforcement  of  the  laws  the 
Commission  administers  by  granting  statu- 
tory authority  to  directly  enforce  its  sub- 
penas  and  to  seek  preliminary  Injunctive 
reUef  to  avoid  unfair  competitive  practtc«a: 
exempts  Independent  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  from  obtaining  advance  approvaJ 
from  the  Office  of  Manag«ment  and  Budget 
before  collecting  Information  from  ten  or 
more  persons  and  provides  a  procedure  for 
advance  review  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  to  Insure  that  such  Information  re- 
quested Is  obtained  with  a  minimum  burden 
upon  businesses  or  persons  required  to  fur- 
nish such  Information; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1081. 
Public  Law  03-153.  approved  November  16. 
1873.  (289.4«3) 

Daylight  Sating    Time   Knergy  Contrvation 
Act 

Seeks  to  alleviate  the  national  enerfry 
shortage  by  imposing  1  hour  advanced  tune 
on  a  year-round  baste  for  a  two-year  trial 
period  (begmnlng  at  2  00  ajn.  on  Sunday. 
January  6.  1974.  and  ending  at  2  00  ajn.  on 
Sunday.  April  27.  1975 1  tlurwighout  the 
country;  amends  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1960  to  allow  States  the  option  to  go  perma- 
ently  on  year-round  daylight  saving  time  and 
authorizes  the  President  to  exempt  any  State 
upon  a  proclamation  by  the  Oovernor  ol  that 
State,  prior  to  the  effective  date,  that  such 
an  exemption  from  uniform  advanced  time 
is  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hanlshlp  or  to 
conserve  fuel,  requires  the  Seoetary  of 
Transportation  to  report  to  Congreas  on  the 
operation  and  effects  of  this  act  on  the  u^e 
of  energy,  traffic  safety  ( Including  the  safety 
of  children  traveling  to  and  from  school ) . 
and  school  hours;  and  requires  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  permit  cer- 
tain daytime  broadcast  staUons  to  operate 
before  local  sunrise.  HJt  11334  Public  Law 
93  183.  approved  December  15.  1973  (S3«) 
Klk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Restrrvf 

Authorises  the  production  and  develop- 
ment of  petroleum  from  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  1  (known  as  Elk  Hills 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve)  for  national  de- 
fense ptirpoaes  and  directs  the  exploration 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reaerves  Numbered  I  and 
4  SJ  Bes  176  P  8  December  19.  1973  (SOT) 
gmergency  PftroltMrn  Allocation  Act 

Requires  the  President  to  Implement  a 
comprehensive  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram providing  for  the  compelled  distribu- 
tion of  crude  oU.  residual  fuel  oU.  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  m  amounts  and  at 
prices  In  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
enactment  date  of  this  Act  (with  a  30  day 
delay  permitted  with  reepect  to  the  allocation 
of  gasoline  and  any  allocation  of  products 
which  are  allocated  under  section  203(a|(3l 


of  the  Economic  Stabilisation  Act  prior  to 
promul^fatlon  of  the  refOilatlons  under  this 
act)  which  are  ui  be  designed  to  meet  the 
foUowlng  objectives  i  ;  ,  the  protection  of 
public  health,  safety  and  welfare  'Including 
residential  heating  i  and  the  national  de- 
fense. i3l  the  mamtenanoe  of  all  public  serv- 
ices and  agricultural  operattoos;  (3i  the 
preservation  of  an  economically  sound  and 
competitive  petroleum  IndusU".-;  (4»  the  al- 
location of  sultaOle  types,  grades  ajid  qual- 
ity of  crude  o\l  tc  refineries  In  the  United 
States  to  permit  such  refineries  to  operate  at 
full  capa^:lty.  (6i  the  equitable  distribution 
of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oU.  and  refine^l 
petroleum  products  at  equitable  prices 
among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the  United 
3t*tes  and  sectors  of  the  petroleum  Industrv 
Including  indefjendent  refl.-iers  small  re- 
finers, nonbranded  independent  marketers, 
branded  Independent  nxarketers.  and  among 
all  users;  i6i  the  allocation  of  residual  fuel 
oU  and  refined  petroleum  products  as  neces- 
sary to  maintain  exploration  for.  and  produc- 
tion of,  fuels;  (7)  economic  efficiency,  and 
(8)  the  m.lnlmlzatlon  of  economic  distortion. 
Inflexibility,  and  unnecessary  Interference 
with  market  mechanisms 

ProTldes  that  in  specifying  prices  the  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  for  (1)  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  passthrough  of  net  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  crude  oU.  residual  fuel  oil.  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  to  retail  distribu- 
tors and  ( 3 1  the  use  of  the  same  date  in  the 
computation  of  markup,  margin,  and  posted 
price  for  all   distributors  at  all   levels; 

Directs,  to  the  extent  practicable,  alloca- 
tions of  each  refined  petroleum  product  to 
each  Independent  branded  and  non -branded 
marketer,  and  of  crude  oU  to  each  inde- 
pendent refiner,  in  an  amount  equal  to  that 
which  they  were  able  to  obtain  In  calendar 
year  1973.  such  iillocatlons  to  be  equitably 
adjusted  to  provide  for  new  market  entry,  a 
change  of  circumstances,  or  a  pro  rata  shar- 
ing of  any  greater  or  lesser  amount  pro- 
duced tliat  produced  in  1973  but  does  not 
require  supply  at  1973  levels  U  to  do  so 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  objectives 
outlined  above,  and  expressly  authorizes  the 
President  to  depart  from  1973  allocaUon  pat- 
terns If  necessary  to  meet  priority  n«eds. 
exempts  the  first  sale  of  crude  oil  from 
stripper  wells  (those  wells  having  an  aver- 
age dally  production  of  crude  oU  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  barrels  per  well)  from  allocation 
and  price  regulations  of  this  Act; 

Provides  that  the  regulations  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  March  1.  1975.  with  certain 
exceptions  whereby  the  President  may 
exempt  products,  provides  that  oompllance 
with  requirements  of  this  Act  are  a  defense 
to  cerlkin  actions  which  might  otherwise 
violate  the  antitrust  laws;  directs  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  monitor  the  pro- 
gram and  report  on  Its  effectiveness  to  the 
Congress  within  «0  days  after  Implementa- 
tion, autbortaes  the  President  to  delegate  any 
part  of  bis  authority  under  this  Act  to  any 
Federal  officer  or  agency  or  to  any  State  or 
officer  thereof. 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S  1570 
Public  Law  93-159.  approved  November  27. 
1973    (103.465) 

Knergf  contervation  in  Federal  buildingi 
Declares   the   policy   of   the   United   States 
to  liisure  that  energy  conservation  practices 
are  employed  in   the  design  of  Federal  and 
federaUy    assisted    facilities   and   encourages 
Federal  agencies  to  analyse  the  cost  of  the 
energy  coosumptioa  of  each  faculty  includ- 
ing  a   complete    life-cycle   cost   analysts   for 
each    facility   exceeding   50.000   square    feet 
HJl      11566      P  H    December    3.     1973     P/S 
amended  Oeoember  30.  1973    (VV) 
Energj/   Policy   Act 
Creates    in    the    Executive    Office    of    the 
President  a   three  member   Council   on  Kn- 
erigy   Policy   to   be   appointed   by   the    Presi- 


dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  which  shall  serve  as  the  principtal 
adviser  to  the  President  on  ener^  policy; 
be  a  focaj  p>oint  for  Che  collection,  analysts, 
and  Interpretation  of  energy  atatlstlca;  co- 
ordinate the  energy  acUvlUes  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  provide  leadership  for  State 
Kovemmenta  and  other  persons  involved  in 
energy  activities;  prepare  a  long-range  com- 
prehensive plan  (the  Energy  Plan),  to  be 
updated  annually,  for  energy  development, 
atlUiatlon.  and  conservation;  and.  Is  to  re- 
view all  legislative  reoommendatlons  and 
reports  »ent  to  Congress  and.  If  It  disap- 
proves, send  to  the  Prenldent  and  the  Fed- 
eral agency  Involved  a  statsnMnt  In  writing 
of  Its  position  and  reasons  therefor  directs 
the  Council  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Oongress  on  or  t>efore 
January  1,  1974,  and  annually  thereafter, 
an  energy  report  to  accompany  the  Enenry 
Plan  including  estimates  of  energy  needs 
for  the  ensuing  ten-year  period,  discussion 
of  sources  of  supply  for  meeting  thoee  needs, 
and  an  evaluation  of  trends  In  price,  quality, 
management,  and  utillrAtlon  of  energy  re- 
sounree:  anthonzeti  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  ofjeratlons  of 
the  Council  and  report  to  Oongreee  with 
respect  to  Federal  energy  programs  includ- 
ing his  recommendations;  authorlnea  appro- 
priations for  the  purposes  of  the  act  of  tl 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  tS  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  M  million  for  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions 8  70  P  8  May  10.  1973  i  123)  (The 
provisions  ot  this  bill  are  contained  In 
S  217«  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  ) 

Federal    Energy    Emergency    Administration 
Act 

Establishes  the  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Administration  (FEEA)  as  an  independent 
executive  agency,  to  be  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  transfers  to  the  Administration  four 
exutlng  agencies  now  In  the  Interior  De- 
partment— the  Offices  of  Petroleum  Alloca- 
Uon. Energy  Conservation.  Energy  Data  and 
Analysis,  and  OU  and  Oas.  transfers  the 
Knergy  Division  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cU  Into  the  new  Administration  and  pro- 
vides that  additional  Federal  programs  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Administration  with 
Congresaloi^al  approval,  authorizes  (75  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974  and  »aoo  million 
annually  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976;  es- 
tablishes, in  TlUe  U  the  Energy  Policy  Act 
of  1973  '.  a  Council  on  Energy  Policy  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  composed 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  i 
the  Senate,  to  assist  the  President  with  high- 
level  coordination  and  policy  development 
in  the  energy  field  for  mid-  and  long-tena 
energy  policy  Issues,  and  authorizes  there- 
fore •  !  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  »2  mU- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  •*  million  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  S  3776  P  8 
December  19,  1973    i  580) 

National  Energy  Emergency  Act 

Declares,  by  act  of  Congress,  an  energy 
emergency,  and  grants  authority  for  1  year 
to  the  President  for  the  taking  of  specific 
actions  to  conserve  scarce  fuels,  alleviate 
fwel  shortages  and  increaee  domestic  energy 
supplies,  and  for  the  development  of  emer- 
gency conservation  and  contingency  plaVia 
at  the  national.  .State  and  local  levels  to  re- 
duce nonessential  energy  constimption  atid 
assure  the  continuation  of  vital  aervicee 
ID  the  face  of  severe  fuel  shortages; 

Requires  the  President  to  promulgate  a 
plan  for  a  nationwide  energy  rationing  and 
oonaervatton  program  within  16  days  after 
the  act  be««Kies  law  and  to  assure  that  vital 
services  vUl  be  maintained  and  Mnnecesaary 
•oergy   consumption   rsduced.   also  reauires 
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a  plan   to  assure   equitable  geographic   dls- 
trlbuUon  of  fuel,   requires  that  the  ration- 
ing   and    conservation    program    must    have 
the  capablUty  of  reducing  energy  cousump- 
Uon   up   to   10  percent   within   10  days  and 
25   percent    within   4   weeks;    requires   State 
ttnd    major    metropolitan    areas    to    develop 
within    10    weeks    after    enactment    emer- 
gency energy  conservation  and   contingency 
prugrams    to    Implement    the    Federal    pro- 
gram,   In    accordance    with    requirements    to 
be  set  by  the  President  wltiiin  3  weeks  after 
enactment,   provides,  subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions, that  the  act  confers  no  authority 
un  the  President  to  regulate  or  allocate  nat- 
ural gas  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction   of    the    Federal    Power    oommtealon 
intrastate  gas") , 
Authorizes    certain    Federal    actions    for 
fuel   conservation,    including    action   by   the 
President    to    require    powerplants    and    in- 
dustrial  facilities   now  burning   oU   and  gas 
to    convert    to    coal    or    other    fuel    If    they 
have  a  ready  capability  to  bum  coal  or  other 
fuels,  and   authorizes  the  suspension  of  air 
quality    requirements    in    such    cases     em- 
powers     independent      regulatory      agencies 
the    ClvU    AeroaautiCB    Board,     the    Inter- 
calate  Commerce  Commission   and    the   Fed- 
eral Maritime  Oommiasion)    to  adjust  exist- 
ing   regulations    for    carriers    within    their 
Jurisdiction  to  conserve  fuel  during  the  en- 
ergy  emergency     requires    the   development 
and    Implementation    of    Federal    measures 
to  provide   InoenUves  for  the   use  of  public 
transportation,   including   priority   rationing 
of  fuel  for  mass  transit  systems  and  Federal 
.subsidies  for  fares  and  operating  cosu.  and 
encouragement    of    carpools;    suspends    the 
requirements   for   a   full   environmental    im- 
pact  statement   for   Federal    actions   of   less 
than  1  year's  duj-ation. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  take  certain 
other  actions  to  Increase  available  domestic 
petroleum  supplies,  including  requiring  ex- 
isting domestic  oil  fields  to  produce  at  their 
maximum  efficient  rate  and  certain  desig- 
nated oil  fields  on  land  In  which  there  Is  a 
Federal  interest  to  produce  In  excess  of  their 
maximum  efficient  rate,  and  limiting  the  ex- 
p>ort  of  f)etroleum  products; 

Includes  provisions  regarding  adminis- 
trative prtx-edure  m  order  to  ln.sure  account- 
abUlty  and  due  process.  Judicial  review,  and 
sanctions,  contains  safeguards  and  pro- 
cedures to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  provides  a  limited  defense 
under  the  anutrust  laws  for  persons  or  com- 
panies acti.ig  In  complUnce  with  Federal 
directives  under  this  act; 

Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize  the 
Adinlnlstrator  during  the  period  NoverOber 
15.  1978.  through  August  16.  1974.  to  tem- 
porarUy  suspend  any  emisaion  limitation  re- 
lated to  oontroJ  of  poUutante  resulting  from 
fuel  burning  or  schedxUe  or  timetable  for 
compliance  with  emission  limitations.  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local,  unless  he  determines  a 
suspension  would  present  a  substantial  en- 
dangerment  to  health;  authorizes  grants  to 
■''^<*"  t«  offset  costs  incurred  in  implement- 
ing plans  and  programs  directed  or  author- 
ized by  this  act  or  by  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973;  provides  assist- 
ance to  persons  adversely  affected  bv  thu 
act  with  unemployment  benefit*,  food 
stamps,  reemployment  assistance,  and  small 
business  loans;  contains  provisions  for  pro- 
tection of  franchiaed  dealers. 

Requires  the  President  to  submit  an  in- 
terim rep<jrt  to  the  Congress  6  months  after 
enactment,  and  provides  that  if  at  any 
time  following  receipt  ot  this  report,  the 
Congress  agrees  to  concurrent  resoluUon  ter- 
minating the  action  taken  under  thU  act.  all 
authority  granted  by  this  act  shall  expire  30 
days  thereafter  alst  requires  detailed  re- 
ports by  the  President  to  the  Congress  every 
60  days  on  the  administration  of  thu  act  and 
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the  Emergency  Petroleum  AUoc»tion  Act   of 
1973,  and  contains  other  provlslcns   S   3689 
PS  November   19,   1973;    P/H  amenned   De- 
cember  15,    1973;    Conference   report   filed 
Sational  Energy  Emergency:  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivera 

Amends  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  In 
various  respects. 

Declares  that  the  current  and  immlneut 
fuel  shortages  have  created  a  nationwide 
energy  emergency;  calls  for  proposals  for 
energy  emergency  rationing  and  conserva- 
tion measures  and  authorizes  specific  tem- 
porary emergency  actions  to  be  exercised 
subject  to  congressional  review  and  right  of 
approval  or  disapproval,  to  assure  that  the 
essential  needs  of  the  United  SUtes  for  fuels 
will  be  met. 

Establishes    a    Federal    Energy    Emergency 
Administration    (FEEAj    untU  May  16    1976 
to  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who  wUl  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  transfers  powers 
and  duties  of  the  President  under  sections 
4,  5,  6,  and  9  of  the  Emergency  Peiroieum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  the  Administrator 
of   the    FEEA;    authorizes    the   President    to 
promulgate  a  rule  for  the  establishment  of 
a  program  for  the  rationing  and  ordering  of 
priorities    among    classes    of    end- users    of 
crude   oU,    residual   fuel   oil.   or   any   refined 
petroleum  product,  and  to  assignment  rights 
of  precedence  to  use  and  make  such  adjust- 
ments  In   the   allocations   made    under   this 
reguiatlon    as    may    be    neoessarv;    provides 
procedures  by  which  any  end-user  may  peti- 
tion for  review  of  priorities  and  entitlements 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  PEKA 
to  promulgate  by  regulations  one  or  more  en- 
ergy conservation  plans  to  reduce  energv  con- 
sumption to  a  level  which  can  be  8uppll«l 
by  avaUable  energy  resources  through  trans- 
portation controls,  including  highway  speed 
limits,  or  such  other  necessary  and  reason- 
able restrictions  on  the  public  or  private  use 
of   energy.    Including   limitations   on   energy 
oonsumptlo.'.    of   buslnessss,   which    are   au- 
thorized hr  this  Act;  provides  that  no  energy 
conservation  plan  promulgated  by  regulation 
under  this  authca-lty  may  Impose  rationing 
or  any  tax  or  user  fee.  or  provide  for  a  credit 
or  deduction   in  computing  any  tax;   termi- 
nates any  such  energy  conservation  plan  on 
AprU   1,   1974,    requires  transmission  of  any 
plan  to  each  House  of  Congress,  and  makes 
any  plan  which  becomes  effective  on  or  after 
March  1,  1974,  subject  to  Congressional  dis- 
approval;   provides    that   energy   plans   pro- 
posed to  be  effective  on  or  after  April  1    1974 
must  be  approved  by  Act  of  Coi^ress;  pro- 
vides procedures  for  Congressional  review  of 
the  plans. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  prohibit 
at  lU  primary  energy  source,  the  burning  of 
natural  gas  or  petroleum  products  by  any 
major  fuelburnlng  installation  (including 
any  exisUng  electric  power  plant)  which,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act.  has  the 
capability  and  necessary  plant  equipment  to 
bum  coal 

Directs  the  Administrator,  within  30  days 
after  enactment,  to  make  a  contingency  plan 
for  aUocation  of  supplies  of  materials  and 
equipment  for  exploring,  production,  refln- 
ings.  and  required  transportaUon  of  energy 
suppues  and  for  the  oonstruotion  and  main- 
tenance of  energy  faculties,  subject  to  Con- 
gressional approval;  authorises  the  Admini- 
strator to  require  production  of  oilfields  to 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Navy  at  the  maximum 
efficient  rate  of  production  and  in  oertain 
osses.  In  excess  of  the  maximum  r»te  con- 
tains pro^uioos  for  the  protection  of  fran- 
chled  dealers;  provides  In  relation  to  anti- 
trust provisions,  for  procedures  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  thU  act  whUe  reUlnlng  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  antl -trust  laws  authorizes  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  exports;  provides  for  em- 
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ployment  Impact  and  unemplorment  asslst- 
anoe  iM^vides  for  administrative  procedures 
and  Judicial  review;  contains  enforcement 
provisions 

Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  give  the  FEE.1 
Administrator  the  temporary  authorltv.  until 
-Nov««nber  1,  1974.  to  suspend  any  sta'tlonarr 
source  fuel  or  emission  limitation  provides 
l<x  Implementation  plan  revisions  extends 
the  interim  standards  for  motw  vehicles  em- 
mlsslons  to  1977;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions 8  921.  P/8  September  34.  1973  PH 
wnended  December  8.  1973;  Senate  agreed  to 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
December  21,  1973  House  refused  to  sus- 
pend Its  rules  and  vote  on  S  921  before  ad- 
journment. 

.VafioTiai  Energy  Reiearch  and  Development 
Policy  Act 
Authorizes  »ao  buiion  over  the  next  10 
years  to  seek  to  develop  the  capabUltv  lor 
the  United  States  to  become  energv  "self- 
sufficient  through  the  use  of  domestic  energy 
resources  by  sociaUy  and  enviroiimentally 
acceptable  means;  ' 

Establishes    an     interagency    Energv    Re- 
search   Management    Project    headed    bv    an 
^dependent    chairman     appointed     bv'  the 
President    and    assisted    by    representatives 
.rom    Federal    agencies    Involved    in    energv 
research    anterior.  Atomic  Energy  Comm^'- 
sion.    Federal    Power    Commission.    National 
Science  PoundaUon.   Environmental   Protec- 
tion Agency,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,     and     National     Bureau^f 
Standards)   to  undertake  an  aggressive  start 
on  a  comprehensive  research  strategy  pend- 
ing   compleUon   of  presently   proposed   Gov- 
ernment reorganization  lor  energy  matters- 
Provides  for  immediate  research  acuvities 
(through   1980)    on   the  development  of  the 
.olowlng  energy  technologlea ;  production  of 
low  sulfur  boUer  fuel.  producUon  of  synthetic 
gas  I  as  from  coal  gasification) .  production  of 
s.vncrude  and  coal   liquefaction,  demonstra- 
tion of  geothermal  technologies,  development 
of   oU   shale,   improved   methods   for  extrac- 
tion of  petroleum  and  ooal  resources  demon- 
strations of  solar  energy  for  residential  and 
commercUl  applications   improvement  of  en- 
viroiimental    control    systems,    investigation 
of    tidal    power    for    elsctrtca!    energy     and 
demonstration  of  energy  conservation  tech- 
nologies; provides,  for  midterm  (1980-2000) 
a  continuation  of  the  short  term  undertak- 
ings,    plus     improved     transportation     and 
storage  by  electncty    demonstration  of  the 
vlabUity  Of   hydrogen    a.   a   primary   energr 
supply,   demonstration    of   power   generation 
from  fuel  celU  and  development  of  svnthetlc 
energy   ioippiies   from    agricultural   products 
and  wastes:   provides  for  long  term  research 
(beyond   aooo)    including  demonstration   of 
fusion   power  and   commercial   aplicatlon   of 
previously  denaonstrated  technologies 

Requires  the  chairman  of  the  research 
project  to  recommend  to  Congress  specific 
proposals  for  Federal  assistance  for  the 
demonstration  of  new  energy  technologies 
suthorl««  the  Chairman  to  selec.  an  a^: 
prlate  mechanism  for  Federal  assistance  in- 
cluding^ oontractual  arrangemenu  with 
non-Federal  entitles,  construction  of  fed- 
erally owned  facuties.  Federal  purchases  or 
guaranted  prices  of  demonstration  products 
and  Federal  loans  and  loan  guarantees    nro- 

IWAment  of  a  Joint  Federal-industry  corpora- 
tion, such  a  proposal  must  be  submitted  to 
Oongress  for  approval  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
authorizes  for  the  project  62  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  610  mUllon  each  in  fiscal  yM« 
1975  and  1976;  ^^  j-w™ 

Jta   TlUe   ri,   -Oeothermal    Knergr   Act   of 

to  guaraatws  loans  (up  to  76  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project)  made  bv  financial  in- 
stitutions to  qualified  borrower,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  geothermsj  energy  developmsnt  and 
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ptOTidM  UiAt  ft  a«oUi«rmja  B*aour««a  Dm- 
v^lopimtnt  Fund  b«  Mt*blUi>«d  m  Um  Tm**- 
ury  lor  ibe  Ioao  |{uaj«iit««  progrun;  au- 
UtoMzea  tbe  Atomic  Eneix;  Commisckui.  tn 
oooperatloxi  wlUi  mdustry,  to  undartAk*  • 
r«s«axcli  AAd  devioprrutni  progr«in  for  the 
utUlHttlon  oX  &U  {orma  uf  g*otberm«i  •tmi^t: 
&utiM>rlZM  far  Hica:  ye*rm  1974  through  1978 
ikA  {oUowc  $.J  ai...tou  anuualiy  to  tb*  Sec- 
r«tAry  of  th«  Laterior.  t&i  million  aonuaily 
to  tAe  Aioaiic  BaerKy  CocuaiakioD.  ftnd  ■uob 
Amounu  aa  raqotrw)  to  NAdA; 

And  coatalna  otber  prLviakiaa.  8.  \%a.  P/8 
December  7.  1673    iMAi 

Vofiotuii  ^it^rij  and  K<ViH-7|r  ConjerwiNow  Act 
Oeclaxes  u  a  natlonAl  policy  Uie  coaaer- 
Tmtlon  of  fuels  and  energy  resource*  through 
more  effldent  oonvvrsSon  and  use  and  directs 
all  Pederml  agenclea  to  review  their  policies 
and  programa  and  to  recommend  chAages 
needed  to  assure  conformity  with  this  act; 
eatAbUahea  a  C3ouncU  on  Bnergy  Policy  In  the 
Baacutlve  Office  of  the  President  to  coordi- 
nate ail  PedenU  actlvttlas  dealing  with  en- 
ergy I  slmllAT  to  3  70.  the  Knergy  Policy  Act » : 
^ives  statutory  authority  to  the  Office  of  En- 
ergy ConaarvaUon  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  autborlzea  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poundatbm  to  ooordlnate  tlje 
energy  conaerratlon  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Pederal  Government 
and  tpecl-lcally  aathortxes  %»  nilUton  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  program  and 
•4  million  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
prograra.  directs  ail  Pederai  agencies  to  uti- 
lise energy  conservation  practices  In  the  de- 
sign of  Federal  and  federally  aastrted  build- 
ing faculties  and  requires  a  Ufe  cycle  oost 
analysis  to  be  performed  fear  new  Federal 
faculties  exceeding  50  000  square  feet:  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Hovistng  and  Urban  DeTeksp- 
ment,  tn  coordination  with  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  and  the  General  Services 
Administration,  to  develop  standards  for  ef- 
dctent  energy  use  in  buUdlngs: 

Amends  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlaskm  Act 
with  truth  In  energy"  provisions  to  require 
tha  disclosure  to  custoEoers,  prior  to  pur- 
chase, of  the  estimated  annual  operating 
costs  of  major  energy  consuming  houssbold 
products  which  consume  more  :ban  300  kilo- 
watt hours  per  year  |refrlg««tors,  alr-con- 
dttioners.  ranges,  freeaers.  water  heaters  and 
clothes  dryers)  as  well  as  alr-coDdltlonlng 
and  h«iaring  systems:  provides  a  procedure 
wbareoy  labels  oootalning  estimated  oper- 
aUng  coau  wUi  start  to  afipear  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  tu  be  upidated 
as  more  lest  results  are  developed  over  a  3S- 
moQtn  period:  requires  that  the  estimated 
annual  operating  costs  be  inctud«d  tn  all 
advertisements  which  mention  th*  purchase 
price  of  the  product;  contains  enforoement 
provLtions  Including  declaration  of  unfair 
deceptive  trade  practloaa.  Lnjunctkons.  and 
clTli  penaJlies 

Amends  the  Uotor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  with  the  addition  of  a  t^w 
T1U«  V,  the  AutomobUe  Fuel  Econofny  Act 
which  estabUabes  a  goal  for  improving  the 
industryvide  fuel  eoonotny  for  new  automo- 
biles by  at  least  50  percent  over  a  10-year 
period,  directs  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tloa  to  tstabllah  a  single  minimum  fuel  econ- 
omy standard  for  th«  1978  model  yeajr  and 
to  develop  a  plan  to  meet  this  goal;  requires 
fuel  economy  Information  to  b*  displayed  on 
a  show  (tlclter  and  In  advertlsesosnts  which 
mention  price,  prohibits  the  sale  of  autocno- 
blles  which  do  not  meet  tbe  minimum  stand- 
am.  oontalns  clvU  and  crlminsi  penalties  for 
Tiolation  of  this  act. 

Directs  every  gas  and  electric  public  uuilty 
to  submit  annual  reports  on  energy  coo- 
servatlon  polldea  to  tbe  Federal  Power  Com- 
miaslon.  requires  each  Fsdaral  a#sncy  which 
U  involved  in  the  production  at  electrical 
e:i«rgy  to  prepare  a  study  at  tbe  (Sect  of  tu 
various  poUdas  on  th«  consumption  and 
c^mservatlon  of  ei.*rgy    Directs  the  Secretary 
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ot  Transportation  to  prepare  aiid  «ubmit  to 
Ooogreas  wtthln  9  naonths  after  enactBuent  a 
report  sxamlnlng  the  potential  for  SbSTg? 
conaarvatlon  In  the  transportation  sector; 

Further  amends  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formauon  and  Cost  Savings  Act  with  the 
addition  of  TlUe  VI.  the  "AuiomoUve  Trans- 
port Research  and  Development  Act  of  1873. ' 
which  authorises  grants  and  loan  guarantees 
for  research  ai;d  development  leading  to 
ppxluction  prototype  of  an  advanced  auto- 
mobile wtthln  4  years,  emphasizing  new  en- 
gine concepts  to  reduce  exhaust  emission  and 
fuel  consumption. 

Authonaas  $30  million  to  Onanca  demon- 
stration projects  in  urban  areas  Involving 
f*re-free  and  low -fare  urban  mass  transit 
systems;  amende  the  Pedera]-.\ld  Highway 
Act  to  permit  use  of  certain  highway  moneys 
for  the  development  and  promotion  of  car- 
pod  incentive  programa  in  urban  areas;  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  poeslble 
modlflcatkms  in  the  Federal  tax  structure 
destgned  to  encourage  energy  conservation, 
requires  that  all  products  imported  into  this 
country  must  meet  applicable  requirements 
of  this  act  but  makes  no  such  requirement 
for  exports: 

And  oontalns  other  provisions  S  2178  P  S 
December  10.  1973.  (549) 

Speed  Ltmin 
Sets  in  this  measure,  the  Kmergency  High- 
way Bnergy  CooaervaUon  Act.  a  uroform  na- 
tionwide maximum  speed  limit  ot  M  miles 
per  hour;  oondltlona  continued  approval  of 
Federal-aid  highway  projecta  upon  tbe 
establlahment  by  a  State  within  60  days  of 
its  enactment  of  a  maximum  speed  limit  not 
1*  sxoesa  thereof,  and  contaiiw  other  provl- 
atoos.  HB.  1137X  PubUc  Law  93-338.  ap. 
prai«d  January  a.  1974.  i  W) 
Strip  mining 
Brtabllabea  a  nationwide  program  to  pre- 
vent the  adverse  effect  to  society  and  the 
environment  resulting  from  surface  mining; 
places  the  authority  for  the  administration 
of  the  Act  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
who  ahail  prepare  and  pubhah  within  6 
months  regxilatlons  concerning  coal  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  and  a 
detailed  description  of  actions  to  be  taken 
by  a  State  to  develop  an  acceptable  State 
program  to  regulate  such  operations:  estab- 
Uabes the  Office  of  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
wUl  be  headed  by  a  Director  to  tse  named 
by  the  President,  with  the  advloe  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  establishes  the  pre- 
requisites for  any  3tat<  to  continue  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  and  to  assume  full  re- 
spooslblllty  for  all  regulation  of  surface  min- 
ing and  rectamstlon  within  the  State,  and 
proTldea  for  Federal  regulation  of  strip  min- 
ing and  reclamation  In  any  State  which 
proves  un  win  tag  or  unable  to  do  go  Itself: 
establishes  an  Interim  surface  mining  f>ermlt 
program  which  Is  in  effect  until  the  deadline 
for  spproval  cf  a  State  program;  sets  require- 
ments for  performance  bonds  which  must  be 
filed  before  a  surface  mining  permit  Is  issued. 
such  bond  to  satisfy  the  costs  for  reclama- 
tion of  the  land  mined:  seta  criteria  to  be 
met  by  all  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  under  a  8««te  pro<rram.  a  Federal 
program,  the  Federal  Lands  Prey  am  t  the 
State  or  Federal  interim  perrr.lt:  provides 
for  cirU  and  criminal  penalties  for  certain 
violations  of  the  act:  provides  for  citizen 
suits  against  persons  violating  the  act  or 
against  the  responsible  regulatory  authority: 
sets  guidelines  for  the  estsbltshment  of  a 
process  for  designation  of  areas  as  'in»-:ltable 
for  siiTface  mining:  applies  the  requirements 
of  tbe  Act  to  public  corrxjra'ioris.  agencies, 
and  utilities,  including  the  TennesMe  Valley 
Authority  which  engage  ,/:  surface  mining: 
authorizes  tlOO  million  to  create  an  "Aban- 
doned Mine  Beclamatloo  Fund  '  to  be  used  to 
reclaim  abandoned  land  which  has  been  sub- 


jected to  the  worst  ravages  of  past  mining 
activities;  authortses  M  million  for  studies 
concerning 

( 1 )  surface  mining  for  minerals  other  than 
ooal,  open  pit  mining,  and  reclamatlun  stand- 
ards, 

(1)  the  Impact  of  Federal  control  on  eon- 
tour  surface  mining, 

(3)  the  means  to  maximize  resouroe  re- 
covery and  mlnlmlee  environmental  Impacts, 
and 

(4 1  the  regulation  of  surface  mining  on 
Indian  lands:  authortzen  for  administration 
and  Federal -.'^tate  match. ^g  ifrants  910  mil- 
lion for  flsral  Tear  1973  and  tao  million  for 
the  following  two  years  authonws  the  Pres- 
ident to  suspend  ariy  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  under  emergency  conditions:  provides 
that  where  the  surface  owner  Is  not  the 
owner  nf  the  tntn^ral  rights,  written  consent 
or  waiver  bv  the  awner  must  be  otjtalned,  or 
the  Burfaoe  miner  must  pieciite  a  bond  to 
seo'ire  pavment  to  the  surface  owner  of  any 
dama<^  In  addition  to  the  performance  tK>nd 
req  ilrwd  ex<»pt  where  the  owner  t  the  min- 
eral rights  Is  the  K»Kleral  Government  In 
which  case  siirfafle  and  pit  mining  Is  pro- 
hibited aithoriaes  9100. OfM)  (»-hlch  Is  In- 
creased t-^  •36'inoo  In  the  fourth  and  subae- 
quent  years)  to  t>«  naed  on  a  matching  t>a«1s 
tor  the  edtabllshment  of  mining  and  mineral 
research  cwnters  at  one  ooilet^e  or  unlvemlty 
In  each  State-  directs  Ui  ofrset  whatever 
additional  production  exists  mav  result  frr>m 
the  ImplemeT-.tatlon  nf  the  Act  authorizes 
grants  to  States  to  aiwlst  persons  who  hecome 
anemplove*!  as  a  result  of  tJie  administra- 
tion and  enforrement  of  the  .^rt:  and  oon- 
talns othar  pro  visions  8  43S  P  8  October  9 
1973.  (4fi0) 

sNvtaowirrNT 
AufotnoWl^  ernission  standardi 

Extends  for  a.i  addltlona:  year  the  Interim 
emission  requirements  which  the  auto  in- 
dustry miist  meet  for  the  1975  model  year, 
and  this  has  the  effect  of  postponing  for  one 
year  the  statutory  standards  established  by 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Amendments  (Public  Law 
91-fl04)  which  required  that  all  IQ?,")  model 
car^  achieve  a  reduction  in  emissions  of  hy- 
drocarbons and  carhon  monoxide  of  90  per- 
cent over  the  emissions  fiT>m  1970  model  cars. 
8.  2773.  P/S  December  17,  1973.  (666) 
Clean  air  act  extensions 
Kxtends  for  I  year  to  June  30.  1974.  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended:  authorizes  the 
appropriation  therefor  of  M76  million  for 
flacal  year  1974:  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions   S    498    P  S  January  38.   1973    (W) 

Extends  for  1  year  u>  June  30  1974.  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Otean  Air  Act  of  1970  and  ex- 
tends, at  constant  dollar  amounts,  the  au- 
thorleatlon  of  appropriations  In  the  act, 
which  would  otherwise  expire  June  30,  1973. 
m  the  total  amount  of  M76  million  H.R 
6448  Public  Law  93-14,  approved  April  9. 
1973    (W) 

gndangerrA  Species  Art 
Provides  for  conservation,  protection,  and 
propagation  of  endangered  species  of  flah, 
wUdllfe  and  plants  by  Federal  amnion  and  by 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  State  en- 
dangered species  conservation  programs,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretaries  of  Interli  r  and  Com- 
merce to  lUt  within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions species  which  are  either  endangered 
or  nicely  to  become  endangered  within  the 
foreseeable  future  with  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  have  sole  responalbllUy  for  main- 
taining the  list,  directs  the  SecreUry  of  In- 
terior to  use  funds  under  the  Land  and  Water 
ConB^rvatlon  Fund  Act  of  198«  for  '.and  ac- 
quisition necessary  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving protecting,  restoring,  or  propagating 
any  endarvgered  apecles:  provides  for  a  pro- 
grara of  grants  In  aid  to  states  which  will 
have  the  Initial  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment of  resident  species:  authorizes  inter- 
national   endangered    upeoies    programs:    ex- 


empts Alaskan  native  Indians  and  any  non- 
native  realdent  of  an  Alaska  Native  village 
from  the  provisions  of  the  blU  thus  allowing 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  provide  Its  own  re- 
strictions. Imposes  criminal  and  clvU  penal - 
tlM  for  violations  of  this  act.  and  contains 
other  provisions  S  1983  Public  Law  93-206, 
approved   December  38.   1973     (VV) 

Interatate  Knvironment  Compact  Act 
Provides  the  congressional  consent  required 
for  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter  Into  In- 
terstate compacu   in   the  field  of  air  pollu- 
tion  as   set   forth    in    section    103(c)    of    the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  and  In  the  field 
of  water  pollution  by  section  103(b)   of  the 
Federal     Water    Pollution    Control    Act,    as 
amended,  and  gives  advance  consent  to  In- 
terstate agreements   called   for   by  the  Solid 
Waste    Disposal    Act.    as    amended:    permiu 
signatories     to     enter     into     supplementary 
agreements  not  inconsistent  with  applicable 
Federal  law  with  each  other,  with  other  In- 
terstate agencies,  and  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  Its  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling    intersute   environmental    pollu- 
tion problem.s  m  the  fields  of  land  use.  coast- 
al aone  management,  energy  production  and 
transmission,  and  related  activities,  provides 
that   supplementary    agreements   are    to    be- 
come binding  upon  the  signatory  upon  exe- 
cution of  the  agreement  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  signatory  legislative  action  to  ap- 
prove or  condition  the  agreement,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Congress  may   by  act  of  law 
expressly  disapprove  or  condition  the  agree- 
ment within  90  days  of  congressional  session 
following  receipt  of  the  agreement:  provides 
for  special   supplementary   agreements   with 
foreign  nations  with  the  advance  consent  of 
Congress,     provides    Uiat    a    signatory    may 
withdraw    from    the    compact    by   legislative 
enactment  upon  giving  notice  to  a^l  signa- 
tories a  year  in  advance  of  Its  formal  with- 
drawal;   provides    that   nothing    in   this   act 
shall  affect  Federal  environmental  protection 
legislation;    and    conuins    other   provisions 
S  9.  PS  Jime  22,  1973.  (W) 
Land  Vae  Policy  and  Planning  AasUtance  Act 
Establishes  a  national   land   use  policy  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  more  ef- 
fectively exercise  their  constitutional  respon- 
slbUltles  for  the  planning  and  management 
of  their  land  base  through  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  8tat«  land  use  pro- 
grams:   establishes    a    grant-in-aid    program 
to  assist   SUte   and   local   governments  and 
agencies  to  hire  and  train  the  personnel   col- 
lect and  analyze  the  data,  and  establish  the 
Institutions  and  procedures  necessary  to  de- 
velop  and   Implement   State    land    use   pro- 
grams;   authorizes   for  grants   to  states  $100 
million  a  year  for  8  years,  establishes  a  grant- 
in-aid    program     to    encourage    cooperation 
among  the  States  concerning  land  use  plan- 
ning and  mnaagement  In  interstate  regions 
and  authorizes  »18  million  a  year  for  8  years 
therefor;   authorizes  •3  million  a  year  for  8 
fiscal  years  for  training  and  research  grants 
and    contracts:    esubllshes    a    grant-in-aid 
program   to   assist   Indian   tribes   to  develop 
land  use  program.s  for  reservation  and  other 
tribal    lands    and    to    coordlr.ate    such    pro- 
grams with  the  planninK  and  management  of 
Federal     and     non-Pederal     lands     adjacent 
thereto,  and  authorizes  for  this  purpose  sio 
mllUon   a   year   for   8    years     authorizes    the 
Executive    Office    of    the    President    to    Issue 
guidelines  to  implement  this  act:  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  administer 
the  grant-in-aid  and  other  programs  estab- 
lished  under   this   act    to   review    with   the 
heads   of   other   Federal   agencies    statewide 
land  use  plantilng  processes  and  State  land 
use  programs  for  conformity  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  an.d  to  assist  In  the  coordination 
of  activities  of  Federal  Agencies  with  SUte 
land   uae   programs,    authorizes   •lO   million 
each  year  for  five  fiscal  years  to  the  Secretary 
for  administration  of  this  act;  provides  that 


the  programs  of  this  act  be  consistent  with 
antl-fxjllutlon  regulations  and  policies  al- 
ready enacted;  establishes  an  Interagency 
Advisory  Board  on  Land  Use  Policy  to  as- 
slst  In  the  exchange  of  data  and  Information 
pertinent  to  land  use  decisionmaking 
among  all  levels  of  government  and  the 
public  and  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
such  legislation  it  deems  appropriate  to 
establish  land  tise  policies  and  any  require- 
ment or  procedures  necessary  to  assure  that 
such  policies  are  Implemented;  and  contains 
other  provisions  S  368  P  8  June  31  1973 
(208) 

Office  of  Knvironviental  Quality 
Aitthorlzations 

Authorizes  (In  addition  to  the  standing  au- 
thorization of  $1  million  per  fiscal  year  con- 
tamed  in  Public  Law  91-190)  an  appropria- 
tion of  tl.b  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
(3  mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
S  1379  Public  Law  93-36,  approved  May  18, 
1973.   (W) 

Oil  Pollution  Act  Amerulments 
Amends  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  to  conform 
with  the  1669  and  1971  amendments  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OH,  1954, 
as  amended  dealing  with  intentional  dls-' 
charges  of  oil  and  oily  wastee  from  vessels 
and  expands  the  penalty  pirovlslons  of  the 
Act.  H.R  5451  Public  Law  93-119.  approved 
October  4,  1973    (W) 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 

Establishes  a  program  within  the  Envlron- 
menuu  Protection  Agency  (KPAi   to  regulate 
drinking  water  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  exercise  a  new  responsibility  to  set 
standards  and  provide  assistance  in  order  to 
protect  public  water  supplies  from  contami- 
nation by  providing  that   1 1  j    EPA  establish 
minimum  Federal  drinking  water  standards 
prescribing    maximum    limits    for    contami- 
nants as  well  as  standards  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  drinking  water  systems 
and   BurvelUauce,   monitoring,   site   selection 
and  consirucuon  standards  for  public  water 
systems  to  assure  safe  dependable  drinking 
water,      (2)      EPA     establish     recommended 
standards    to    assure    estheucally    adequate 
dnnking  water;   i3)   the  Slates  may  establish 
standards  which  are  mo.'e  stringent  than  the 
Federal   drinking   water  standards.    i4)    the 
States  will  be  primarily  resp>onslble  for  en- 
forcing the  standards,  with  Federal  enforce- 
ment If  the  States  fall  to  act  or  In  cases  of 
Imminent   hazard:    i5l    a  National   Drinking 
Water  Council   be  established   to  advise   the 
administrator  on  scientific  and  engineering 
matters:    (6)    EPA  conduct  and  promote  re- 
search,   technical    assistance,    and    training 
of   personnel    for   water   supply   occupations: 
i7i   EPA  conduct  a  rural  water  survey  within 
two    years    of    enactment      (8)     EPA    make 
grants  for  special   study  and   demonstration 
projects   with   respect   to  wnter  supplv  tech- 
nology;   (9 1    EPA  make  grants  to  the' States 
to  defray  the  coats  of  State   programs:    and 
1 10)   citizens  be  authorized  to  bring  Injunc- 
tive suits  against  violators  of  primary  drink- 
ing water  standards  and  against  the  Admin- 
istrator for  falling  to  perform  mandatorv  du- 
ties. S    433    P  S  June  22,  1973.  (Wi 

Sewage  treatment  fmcUities  eoiutrucfion 
Authorizes  an  additional  $600.000 .000  un- 
der the  Federal  Water  PolIuUon  Control  Act 
.Ainendn:ients  of  1972  for  reimbursement  on 
sewage  treatment  coiistrucuon  projects  be- 
gan prior  to  the  1972  amendmente  in  anUcl- 
patlon  of  future  availability  of  Federal  funds 
before  1972;  extends  the  deadline  for  filing 
relmburesment  applications  from  October  18. 
1973  to  December  81.  1978;  and  provides  for 
preliminary  disbursement  of  funds  to  proj- 
ects which  can  be  easily  approved  on  the 
basis    of    available    documentation    pending 


final  processing  of  all  projects.  8J.  Bes.  158. 
P/8  October  11.  1973.  (W) 

Continues  through  fiscal  year  1974  tbe 
pilot  operator  training  program  for  waste- 
water treatment  plants  (section  104(g)  ( 1 1  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act)  at 
the  same  level  of  funding  ($7.6  million  i 
through  fiscal  year  1974;  amends  section  206 
16)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  by  increaalng  from  $2  billion  to  «2  6  bil- 
lion the  authorization  for  reimbursement  of 
up  to  65  percent  of  project  coste  for  eligible 
sewage  treatment  plants  on  which  construc- 
tion was  Initiated  between  June  SO.  1966, 
and  July  1,  1972,  and  permits  appUcatlons 
for  reimbursement  to  t>e  filed  until  January 
31,  1974:  permits  interim  payments  to  proj- 
ects with  approved  applications  on  the  basis 
of  maximum  pro  rata  entitlement  of  ail  ap- 
plicants: and  contains  other  provisions  S 
1776  Public  Law  93-307,  approved  December 
28.  1978.  (W) 

Provides  a  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
sewage  treatment  facility  construction  grant 
funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1975;  re- 
quires the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  conduct  a  new  survey  of  the  needs  for 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  before  fiscal 
year  1976  construcUon  grant  funds  are  allo- 
cated: and  clarifies  the  intent  of  Congress  :n 
the  1972  aznendment  tc  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (PL  92- -500)  to  specif- 
ically approve  the  practice  of  phased  fund- 
ing of  large  waste  treatment  works  S  2812. 
P  S  December  4  1973:  P  H  amended  Decem- 
ber 18.  1978:  P/S  with  an  amendment  to  tb» 
House  amendment    (W) 

Sohd  WaHe  Disposal  Act  extensions 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30.  1974  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  »216  ml) lion 
for  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  Admlnlstratcr  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agencv  and 
$22.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  498.  P.'S  January  2fl.  1973    i  W) 

Extends  for  l  year,  to  June  30.  1974.  the 
Solid  Waste  Dlspoisal  Art  of  19«7  (as  amended 
by  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970 1  and 
extends  for  1  rear,  at  constant  dollar 
amounts,  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions therefor  in  the  total  amount  of  t238  5 
million.  HJl  6446  Public  Law  93-14.  ap- 
proved April  9,  1973.  ( W) 

Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
Prevents  unreasonable  threats  to   human 
tielngs  or  the  environment  from  the  use  cf 
chemical  substances  and  pnxlucts  containing 
chemica.    substances:    authc.r.zes    the    Enrt- 
ronmental   Protection   Agency   (KPAi    to  re- 
strict  the  use  or  distribution  ot  such  sub- 
stances or   prod ucts  by  providing   i>^«t     ,  j  ^ 
new    chemical   substances    which    may    poae 
unreasonable  threats  to  human  health  or  tbe 
environment  be  tested  by  their  manufacturer 
prior  to  oommercia.  production  and  tbe  test 
results  reviewed  by  EPA  prior  to  production 
and  that  notification  be  gti-en  to  EPA  prior 
to   the   ccnomercial    production   of   all   other 
new  chemicals;    (2)   EPA  specify  and  require 
testing  of  those  existing  chemical  substances 
which  there  Is  reason  to  believe  mav  present 
unreasonable  threats  to  hizman  health  or  the 
environment:    (3)    KPA   be  glren    regulatory 
authority    to  restrict  use  or  distribution,  to 
seize  chemical  substances  in  vioiaUon  of  cer- 
tain  requirements  of   the  Act.  and   to  take 
inunediate  action  against  the  chemical  sub- 
stances    creaung     imminent     haaards;      (4) 
manu.'aciurers    and    prooes»..rs    of    chemical 
substances  be  required   to  maintain   certain 
records  and  reports  to  enable  the  Adminis- 
trator of  KPA  to  properly  determine  hasards: 
and  (5)   cltlaens  be  aliowed  to  bring  suits  to 
enjoin   certain   violations  of  the  act  and  to 
require  tbe  parformaace  of  mandatory  duties 
of  the  Adminlsu-ator  ckf  KPA.   and  contaiaa 
other  proTisions    8    446    P  S  Julv   l«.   1973; 
P  H  amended  July  23,   1973.   In  couferaooaL 
(W) 
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Water  Retourcea  Planning  Act  amendments 
Authorizes  an  approprlaUon  of  t3^  miUion 
auDualiy  for  fiscal  years  1074  an4  1075  tor 
tbe  Water  Resources  Council  to  carry  out 
certain  (unctions  assigned  to  it  under  tlie 
provlslona  oX  the  Water  Reeources  Planning 
Act  of  1946.  as  aoiended  S.  1501.  Public  Law 
8S-55.  approved  July  1,   1ST3.  (W) 

GZKXaAI.    OOVXaNMXMT 

American  Horpital  in  Paris.  Inc 
Amends  the  Act  Incorporating  the  Ameri- 
can HospttaJ  In  Parts  by  eliminating  the 
mazlmuBQ  30  member  limitation  on  the 
Board  of  Governors.  S.  1838.  P'8  November 
28.  1973.  (W) 

American  Revolution  BicentennitU 
Administration 

Provides  for  th«  •stablt&hment  of  a  tem- 
porary. Independent  Oovemment  agency, 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration, which  would  assume  the  func- 
tions and  reaponslbiutlea  of  the  present 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Cotn- 
cQlsslon  to  be  headed  by  a  full  time  adnaln- 
tstrator  and  deputy  administrator  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  oonient  of  the  Senate,  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  power  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  including  the  power  to 
approve  siipplylng  servtoea  and  property, 
maice  contracts  and  expand  funds;  createe 
an  eleven  member  board  to  define  baalc 
policy  and  guidelines  (or  the  Administra- 
tor and  a  twenty-flv*  member  .\dvt»ory  Coun- 
cil to  advise  the  Board  and  the  Administra- 
tor on  all  matters  as  provided  for  Ln  the  bill: 
define  the  functions  and  reaponolbtlltles  of 
the  new  Administration  and  requires  It  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress; 
provides  for  annual  authorisations.  Includ- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  annual  grants  to 
the  States,  territories,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  (35,000  and  matching  grants  to  the  States 
of  not  to  exceed  9300.000  per  State  from  ap- 
propriated funds  and  a  program  of  matching 
grants-in-aid  financed  from  nonapivo- 
prlated  funds;  and  contains  other  provt- 
slocs  H  Ji  7448  Public  Law  03-179,  approved 
December  11.  1073    ( W) 

American  Revolution  Bicentenniul 
Commission 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  Ki.BAS.OOO 
batw«en  February  18.  1073.  and  June  SO.  1073. 
for  expeoaes  of  the  American  Revolutloo 
Bicentennial  Commission,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  tlJ200.000  would  be  (or  grants-in-aid 
to  the  StatM  HJl  3604  Public  Law  OS-U, 
approved  March  15.  1973    (W) 

i'ne-u'ai    War  Mothers,  Inc 

Kn.er.at  '.he  .^^rt  Incorporating  the  Amerl- 

*.      Wa.-    Mother*     [nc     to    permit    certain 

•t4>t:  mothers    and    adoptive    OKithers    to    be 

rrarnbers  of   that  organization    8.  3441.  P/8 

N'  Timber  28.  1973    ■  VV» 

Arctic  Winter  Games  autfiorlzation 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  1150.000 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  financing  of  the  Arctic 
Winter  Oamea  to  be  b«ld  In  Alaska  In  1074 
and  provides  for  disbursement  of  such  funds 
on  such  terms  and  under  ruch  coodltloos  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  S  907. 
Public  Law  08-144.  approved  November  1, 
1973.  vW) 

Atomic  tnergy  Commiaaion  a-uthorizations , 
1974 

Authorlaea  a  total  appropriation  of  83.439  - 
065,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1974  of  which  11.740.750.000  is 
for  operating  expe.ises  and  1888.306.000  for 
plant  and  capital  equipment  including  con- 
str<actloo,  and  Land  acquisition,  and  contains 
other  provlsloQS.  S.  1094.  Public  Law  i&-eo. 
approved  July  8.  1973.  (300) 

.vmends  Public  Law  08-80.  the  Atomic 
Energy    CommisMori    Authorization    Act    for 


fiscal  year  1974.  by  providing  a  supplemental 
authorization  for  appropriations  of  810.700.- 

000  for  operating  expenses  and  830.000,000 
for  plant  and  capital  equipment  S  3645 
Public  Law  93-158.  approved  November  36. 
1073.  (W) 

Attorney  General  salary 
Provides  that   the  salary   of   the  Attorney 
Oeoerai  shall  be  835.000,  instead  of  880.000 
as   at    present,    until    noon   January    2.    1975 

1  the  date  Senator  Saxbe's  term  of  office  Ln 
the  Senate  expires  thereby  seeking  to  re- 
move the  constitutional  biurier  against  his 
noaUnatlon  which  prohibits  a  Senator  or 
CongiBSSiiiiii  from  being  appointed  to  a  P^- 
eral  office  for  which  the  salary  has  been  in- 
creased during  his  congressional  term  of  of- 
fice) ,  and  provides  that  any  person  aggrieved 
by  any  action  of  the  Attorney  General  may 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  his  ap- 
pointment in  a  three-judge  Federal  district 
court  with  direct  appe«U  to  the  Supreme 
Court  HJl  11710  (3  3673)  Public  Law  03- 
178.  approved  December  10.  1973    (508) 

Commission  on  Hif/hway  Beauti/lcation — 
extension 

Extends  to  December  31.  1073,  the  date  for 
the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautlflcatlon 
to  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
Its  final  report  concerning  implementation 
of  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1966 
and  authortaes  therefor  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  8350  000  SJ  Res  43  Public  Law 
93-6,  approved  February  18,  1973  (W) 
Council  on  I nterrui Clonal  Economic  Policy 

Extends  the  authorization  on  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  (CIEP) 
until  June  30  1977.  and  authoriaes  81  4  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974:  provides  that.  In- 
stead of  serving  as  Chairman  the  President 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  of  CIEP:  pro- 
vides that  any  Executive  Director  of  CIEP, 
other  than  the  incumbent,  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  subject  to  confirmation 
by  tb*  Senate:  and  requires  that  the  annual 
report  by  the  President  to  Congress  Include 
comparative  description  and  analysis  of  cer- 
tain specific  acUvltlee.  policies,  and  programs 
of  the  United  States,  the  European  Commu- 
nity. Japan,  and  the  USSR  as  well  as 
analysis  concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  US  Oovemment  and  American 
business  and  recomjx>endatlons  for  programs 
and  policies  to  Instire  that  American  busl- 
HMS  is  oompetltlvv  in  International  com- 
merce S  1636  Public  Law  98-131,  approved 
October  4.  1073    (383) 

Disaster  relief 
Emergency  Disaster  Bill 

Authorizes  and  directs  the  President  to 
make  grants  to  units  of  local  government 
and  State  and  local  public  agencies  (or  pre- 
dlaaster  assistance  for  fixe  suppression,  tree 
removal,  and  reforestation  work  on  public 
and  private  lands  In  the  oountlas  of  Ala- 
meda and  Contra  Costra.  California,  to  re- 
duce the  fire  threat  caused  by  a  freeze  in 
December  of  1973  which  kUled  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  eucalyptus  ueea  throughout  the 
area:  provides  (or  relmburaenkent  to  prop- 
erty owners  for  costs  in  removUig  trees  on 
private  property;  and  directs  the  President 
to  exercise  the  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  section  331  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
In  order  to  avert  or  lessen  the  effects  of  a 
major  disaster  S  1887  P  9  Msv  21  1973 
(W) 

Emergency  Loan  Program  for  Disaster  Areas 
Amends  the  Farmers  Hocne  Administration 
emergency  loan  program  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  D<»veiopmenf  Act, 
which  was  curtailed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  action  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 37,  1973.  to  provide  a  source  of  (unds 
(or  (armers  and  ranchers  in  areas  determined 
to  be  disaster  areas  by  either  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  President:  eliminates 
o«rtaln  (eatures.  including  the  loan  forgive- 


ness feature  and  low  interest  rates,  which 
became  a  part  of  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970.  Public  Law  91-606.  and  the  "Agnes- 
Rapid  City  Act.  Public  Law  92-385:  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  make  Insure  or  guar- 
antee loans  to  eligible  applicants,  sets  the 
maximum  Interest  rate  on  loans  at  6  per- 
cent; requires  that  applicants  be  unable  to 
obtain  credit  elsewhere  at  reasonable  rates: 
makes  It  mandatory  that  the  Secretary  des- 
ignate areas  eligible  (or  emergency  loans 
where  the  criteria  (or  such  designation 
exists,  repeals  section  332  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970.  which,  effective  July  1. 
1973.  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cancel  a  part  or  all  of  the  principal  amount 
of  certain  loans  and  charge  interest  at  a 
rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  TVcasury.  applies  the  same  Interest  rate 
to  and  eliminates  the  forglvness  (eature  (or 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster  loans 
made  under  the  Small  Business  Act  In  con- 
nection with  any  disaster  occurring  on  or 
after  the  date  o(  enactment  o(  this  act.  and 
contains  other  provisions  HR  1975.  Public 
Law  93-34  approved  AprU  20,  1073  (66) 
X>om«tlc  Volunteer  Service  Act — Action 
Provides  (or  the  operation  of  all  domestic 
volunteer  service  programs  by  the  ACTION 
Agency,  which  was  establlslied  by  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No  I  of  July  1,  1971.  in  a 
single  piece  of  enabling  legislaUon;  author- 
izes appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  for  the  ACTION  Agency's  programs: 
VTSTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to  America), 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program.  RSVP  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program)  UTA  (University  Year  for  ACTION 
Program),  the  Service  Corps  o(  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives and  the  Active  Corps  of  Executives: 
provides  for  new  voluntary  activities  to  meet 
a  broad  range  of  human  and  social  needs 
beyond  the  strict  anti -poverty  programs  In- 
cluding programs  to  provld*  alternatives  to 
the  incarceration  of  youthful  offenders,  to 
promote  educational  and  Job  opportunities 
(or  returning  veterarvs  and  to  provide  com- 
munity-based fjeer  group  counseling  and 
outreach  (or  drug  abuses:  provides  for  two 
new  older  American  programs  "Senior 
Health  Aides"  and  "Senior  Companions" 
modeled  on  the  Foster  Grandparents  pro- 
gram: and  contains  other  provisions  S  1148. 
Public  Law  93-113.  approved  October  1.  1973. 
<W) 

exemption  of  Federal  Judxciary  From 
Charges  for  Space  and  Seri'ices 

Relieves  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court  from  all  administrative  duties  In 
the  calculation  of  charges  for  service,  main- 
tenance, repair,  space,  quarters  or  other  fa- 
cllltlea  as  required  by  section  3I0(J)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  as  amended,  by  requiring 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  provide  surh  administra- 
tive services  8  3079  P  8  June  38,  1973.  (W) 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 

Provides  for  the  establlahment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Oommeroe,  of  a  coordinated  Pro- 
gram (or  Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  under 
the  administration  of  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Fire  FTeventlon  and 
Control,  with  the  purpoee  o(  the  Prtjgram  to 
t>e  to  reinforce  and  suppwrt  the  fire  preven- 
tion and  control  activities  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  volunteer  fire  companies 
through  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, an  annual  conference  of  professionals 
in  fire  prevention,  fire  control  and  treat- 
ment of  burn  Injuries,  the  establishment  of 
a  National  FIREPAC  Academy,  a  national 
data  center  a  technical  assistance  program 
for  State,  local  and  private  fire  services,  a 
master-plans  demonstration  project,  citizens" 
participation  programs,  and  relevant  studies: 
and  contains  other  provisions  8  1679  P  8 
November  3.  1973.  (460) 
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Federal  Reports  Act  Amendment 

Places  a  limit  on  the  broad  authority  given 
to  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget 
lOMBi  under  the  Federal  Reports  Act  in 
reviewing  the  requests  of  government  agen- 
cies for  f>erml88lon  to  elicit,  through  ques- 
tlonn&rles.  information  from  persons  firms 
and  Industries  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction 
by  requiring  OMB  to  approve  or  deny  such 
requests  within  60  days  after  referral  u.i  that 
agency  and  In  such  cases  where  f>ermlsslon 
was  denied,  requires  OMB  to  provide  a  fui! 
eipianaUon  of  the  reasons  for  disapproval 
S.  1106  P,  8  November  26.  1973  (VV) 
Flood  Control   Act 

Authorizes  development  of  flood  control, 
multl-purp<iee  and  related  projects  and  pro- 
vide* for  studies  and  surveys  to  determine 
whether  other  plans  should  be  de%elof)e<l 
NOTE:  (8.  4018  |93d-2d  a  similar  measure 
was  pocket  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on 
October  37,  1973  )  S.  606  PS  February  1. 
1973.  (5) 

Flood    Disaster  Protection 

Increases  available  limits  of  both  subsi- 
dized flood  Insurance  coverage  (or  all  types 
of  properties  i  doubles  structure  and  contents 
limits  or,  single-family  dwelllnffs  as  weli  as 
contents  limits  on  miiltl-famlly  residential 
property,  triples  limits  on  nonresidential 
structures  and  Increases  limits  on  nonresi- 
dential contents  from  »5  000  to  1100  000)  re- 
quires the  purchaae  of  flood  insurance  In 
communities  where  Federal  aiwlstarice  for 
construction  or  acquisition  purposes  afTpct- 
Ing  a  pn>p«rt>-  located  In  a  fltxxl-prone  area 
after  the  expiration  of  60  days  foiiowUiji  the 
date  of  enactment  forbids  all  Federally 
supervised  banks,  savings  and  loan  ass<x:La- 
tlons  and  other  similar  Institutions  from 
making  a  lOan  in  connection  with  a  property 
In  a.''.  Identified  flood  hazard  area  after  60 
days  following  enactment  unless  that  prop- 
erty has  the  necessary  flt>od  Uisurance  de- 
fers unlU  r)ecemt)er  31  1674  lOr  the  efTec- 
llve  dat*  o(  the  Initial  rate  map  published  by 
the  Secretary  o(  Hoosliiji;  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, whichever  is  lateri .  the  appllcabU- 
Ity  of  actuarial  flood  insurance  premium 
rates  to  new  construction  increases  the  Fed- 
eral financial  commitment  In  svjpport  of  the 
insurance  fund  by  increasing  the  Treasury 
borrowing  authority  to  8600  million  plus  an 
addtuonal  8500  null  Ion  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  establishes  an  appeals  proc- 
ess to  challenge  the  Secretary's  proposed  de- 
termination of  elevation  standards,  extends 
the  emergency  program  authority  for  an  ad- 
ditional two  years  until  December  31  1975. 
requires  HUD  to  publish  Information  on 
k:iown  flood-prone  conununltles  and  notify 
them  wllhln  6  months  <>{  their  tentative 
Identification,  prohibits  Federal  financial  as- 
Htstanoe  or  toajis  by  Federally  supervised 
lending  Institutions  In  connection  with  prop- 
erty within  the  Identified  flood-prone  areas 
of  communities  that  are  not  participating  in 
the  flood  Insurance  program  by  July  1  1975: 
requires  the  Secretary  of  HLT).  !n  carrying 
out  his  land  use  responsibilities  under  the 
Act,  to  establish  procedures  Insuring  ade- 
quate consultation  with  appropriate  local 
officials  and  citizens;  and  contalnis  other  pro- 
visions. HJi  844S  Public  Law  93-234,  ap- 
proved December  31,  1973  iW;  i  TTie  pro- 
vlfllons  of  H  R  8447  supersede  those  of  S  606 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  February  1. 
1973  ) 

Flood  Insurance 

AnMnds  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1068  to  Increase  from  83  5  billion 
to  84  billion  the  limitation  on  the  face 
amount  of  flood  Insurance  coverage  author- 
ized to  be  outstanding  SJ  Res  36  Public 
Law  93-4    approved  Febrtiary  2    1973    (W) 

Increases  the  authority  for  the  Federal 
flood  insurance  profrram  from  84  billion  to  86 
billion  BJ  Ree  112  Public  Law  93-38  ap- 
proved June  5    1973    (Wi 


Government  Printing  Office 

Provides  that  certifying  offloers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  be  resptonalble  f->r  the 
vouchers  they  certify  few  payment  to  the 
disbursing  officer  in  the  same  way  as  other 
certifying  offlcers  of  the  Oovernment,  and 
contains  other  provisions  S.  1796.  P  S  June 
28   1973    <W) 

Orants  the  Public  Printer  the  authority  to 
adopt  an  official  Oovernment  Printing  Office 
seal  which  would  have  Judicial  recognition. 
and  to  designate  employees  to  administer  and 
certify  oaths  S  1795  P  S  June  28.  1973 
(VVi 

Amends  the  Act  of  October  30.  1966  40 
V3.C  758  e),  known  as  the  •'Brooks  BUI" 
to  restore  full  authority  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  In  the  field  of  printing 
and  binding,  and  thereby  continue  the  re- 
sponsibility (or  the  administration  of  the 
contract  on  marginally  punched  continuous 
forms  In  the  Govemnaent  Printing  Office  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing    S    1802    PS  June  28.  1073.   iWi 

Provides  the  Oovernment  Printing  Office 
the  Public  Printer,  and  all  offlcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
with  immunity  (rom  clvU  or  criminal  llablltly 
in  coiuiectlon  with  any  printing,  binding,  or 
distribution  services  performed  at  or  through 
the  Government  FYlntlng  Office  In  accordance 
with  provlaloi..  of  title  44.  V£.C.  S.  2399. 
P/8  October  8,   1973   iW) 

Headftart  Fee  Schedule 

Postpones  the  Implementation  of  the  Head- 
start  fee  schedule  until  July  1,  1975  H^ 
1 1441  Public  Law  93-202,  approved  Decem- 
ber 28,  1973 

Hobby  Protection  Act 

Provides  protection  for  coin,  token,  and 
other  collectors  by  requiring  the  marking  of 
domestic  or  imported  numismatic  items  as 
a  "copy"  and  political  items  with  the  calen- 
dar year  of  their  manufacture  In  order  to 
prevent  their  being  sold  or  traded  as  origi- 
nals, and  contains  other  provisions  HR 
5777  Public  Law  93-147.  approved  November 
29. 1973    (357) 

Housing,   Housing   Assistance,   and   Comma- 
nitj/   Development  Prog'ams  Funding 

Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
untu  the  C-ongre.ss  terminates  or  replaces 
existing  housing,  housing  aasistaxice,  and 
community  development  programs,  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  these  programs  should  be 
obligated  or  expended,  to  the  extent  current 
appropriations  or  other  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity permit  at  rates  which  are  not  less  than 
the  rates  at  which  funds  were  obligated  or 
expanded  for  such  programs  during  calendar 
vear  1972  S  Con  Res.  67.  Senate  adopted 
November  20   1973    fW) 

Joint  Funding  Simplification  Act 
Eliminates  some  of  the  red  tape  and  du- 
plication in  our  present  categorical  grant  In 
aid  system  by  simplifying  funding  and  other 
procedures  In  those  cases  where  an  applicant 
for  Federal  assistance  receives  that  assist- 
ance from  two  or  more  different  Federal 
agencies  or  programs  within  an  agency. 
.s  2299  P  S  November  19,  1973.  (W) 
Micronesian  Claims  Act  Amendments 
Enlarges  the  class  of  persons  eligible  to  re- 
ceive beneflu  under  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims 
Act  of  1971  (I>ubUc  Law  92-39)  to  Include 
those  who  have  taken  up  permanent  resi- 
dency and  become  cltlaens  of  the  United 
.states  and  permits  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  make  some  payments  prior  to  the 
adjudication  and  certification  of  all  claims 
In  order  to  prevent  an  inflationary  effect  on 
the  economy  of  Micronesia  H  R  6628  Pub- 
lic Law  93-131.  approved  October  19,  1973 
(VV) 

Mint  BuiUinps 
Increases  from  845  million   to  805  million 
the  authorization  to  the  Department  of  the 


Tt-easury  for  the  construction  of  mint  facu- 
lties, such  funds  to  be  appropriated  a£  may 
be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1963.  and  ending  before  July 
I,  1083,  with  the  provision  that  aggrefrate  of 
such  sums  shall  not  exceed  the  »96  million 
authorization.  S.  1901  P  S  June  27  1973 
(VV) 

NASA  Authoruation 

.Authorizes  appropriations  totaling  1.3.064,- 
500,000  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1974,  as 
follows  for  Research  and  Development. 
12, 245 ,600. (XX),  Including  for  space  flight  c^- 
eratlon,  8555  5  million,  space  shuttle.  875 
million,  advanced  missions,  $1.5  mUllon. 
physics  and  astronomy  »63  6  mUllon.  lunar 
and  planetary  exploration  8311  million, 
launch  vehicle  procurement,  tl7  4  mCUon, 
space  applications,  H61  mUlion  of  which  »2 
million  Ls  provided  for  NASA  to  formulate  a 
long-term  eneriry  program  that  would  ex- 
plore options  for  energy  generation  and 
management  from  the  many  technologies 
the  agency  has  developed,  aeronautical  re- 
search and  technology,  1180  mUllon,  space 
and  nuclear  research  and  technology  »72 
million,  tracking  and  acquisition  data.  8344 
million,  and  technology  utilization,  M5  mU- 
llon: for  Construction  of  Facilities.  ti;2.(X»,- 
000;  and  for  Research  and  Program  Manage- 
ment. •  707.000,000  and  contal.-^  other  pro- 
visions HR  7528  Public  Law  93-74,  ap- 
proved July  23,  1973    (195) 

National  Commission  on  Productivity — 
Extension 

Extends   for   an    additional    2   months,    to 
June   30,    1973.    the    Presidents   Commission 
on  Productivity    S  J    Res    93    Public  Law  93- 
34,  approved  May  14,  1973    iVV) 
National  Commission  on  Productivity  and 
Work  <^ualuy 

Renames  the  President's  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  as  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work  Qual- 
ity sets  the  promotion  of  the  productivity 
of  the  American  economy  and  Improvement 
of  worker  morale  and  work  qtiaJltv  as  ob- 
jectives of  the  Commission  and  defines  its 
functions  and  contains  other  provisions  8. 
1752    P   S  May  10,  1073    i  W  ) 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Hurnantties  Amendments 

Authorizes  appropriations  at  an  Increased 
level  of  fuiidUig  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arte  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanltl«s.  grants-in-aid  to 
States  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  matching  funds  for  gifts  to  the 
Endowments,  in  the  total  amount  of  1145 
million,  8200  million,  and  8353  million  for 
fiscal  years  1974.  1975  and  1976  respectively. 
S  796  Public  Law  93-lSS  approved  Octo- 
ber 19,  1973    (107) 

National  Historic  Preservaiion  Act 
Amends  the  Natlonai  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966:  increases  authorizations  to  815  6 
million,  820  million,  and  »24  4  million  for  fis- 
cal years  1974.  1975,  and  1076  respecUvely  for 
matching  Federal  grants  to  States  and  the 
Natlonai  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation;  ex- 
tends authorizations  of  »100.000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  and  authorizes 
8125,000  (or  fiscal  year  1976  for  United  States 
participation  In  the  activities  of  the  Etome 
Centre,  and  provides  that  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  ahali  con- 
tinue in  exlstance  unti:  December  31,  1985 
S.  1201  Public  Law  93-54.  approved  July  1, 
1973    (W) 

National  Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act 

Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  yeaj  1974  in 
the  amount  of  8633  6  mmion  and  ic  foreign 
currencies  which  the  Treasury  Department 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States    83  million 
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for   Oacal   ye»r    1974    H  B.   MIO.   PublJc   L*w 
»3-e«,  approrvd  August  16.  1973.   (W) 
Afurnny  Homea 
Amanda  aectton  333  oX  ib*  NaUonai  Hous- 
ing Act  to  autborlae  the  Socrataxy  of  Houa- 
ing  artd  Urttaa  Derelopment  to  Uvsura  loans 
for  flr«  safety  equipment  In  nursing  bomea 
and  Latenn«dlata  care  fadllttoa  nnrnnnanj  to 
meat  the   1867   Life  Safety  Code  or  to  meet 
other   Ore  safety   requirements   approved   by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  as   a   condition   of   participation   under 
Tttle  XVm  (Medicare)  or  Title  XIX  (Medic- 
aid)  of  the  Sod*!  Security  Act,  S.  613.  Pub- 
lic Law  9a-2(H.  approved  December  28.  1973 
(W) 

Older  Americans  Compreheiuivt  Servieea 

Amendments 
Extends  and  amends  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  1986  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Sarr- 
Ices  provided  therein:  improves  the  orgaolxa- 
tlonal   structure  at  the   Federal.   State,  and 
local  level  of  the  agencies  having  responalbU- 
ity  for  the  delivery  of  such  ser^'lcaa;  createa 
a  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  to  act  as  an 
advocate  for  the  elderly  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral government  poUdee  and  prognuns  relat- 
ing to  their  particular  needs  and  problems; 
places   the   Administration   on   Aging   In   the 
Office  oX  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  aaB:gns  primary  reapKjnaibU- 
Ity  for  carrying  out  the  act  to  the  Commls- 
sloi^er  on  AgLag;   expands  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  formula  grants  to  the  States  by  pro- 
viding funding  for  a  range  of  social  services 
m   accordance   with   approved   State   plans: 
authorizes  funds  for  direct  granu  to  model 
projects  with  priority  to  projects  In  the  areas 
of  housing,  education,  and  special  transpor- 
tation and  other  services  for  the  physically 
and    mentally    impaired    elderly:    authorizes 
grants  for  multl-dlaclpUnary  centers  of  ger- 
ontology and  for  multl -purposes  senior  cen- 
ters: authorizes  grants  for  training  programs 
for  personnel  and  for  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  In  the  field  of  aging:  provides 
for  a  special  study  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects   on    transportation    problems    of    older 
Aroerlcaas:  makes  surplus  commodities  avail* 
able     for     nutrition     programs,     authorlaee 
?TanU  to  States  for   older   readers  aerrlOM: 
establishes   an   Older   American   Community 
Service   Employment   program  and  contains 
other  provisions    HOTK     iHJl    15«67    [9ad- 
3d".  a  measure  contaming  similar  prorlslons. 
^as    pocket    vetoed    by    President    NUon    on 
October  30.    1»73  i    3    50    Public  Law  93-2D. 
approved  May  3.  1973    (17 

Prejerraffcm  o/  HUtorical  and  Archeological 
Data 
Amends  a  1900  law  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  through  the  National 
Park  Serrioe.  oooducts  archeologlcal  salvage 
programs  at  reservoir  construction  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  acUvity  to  include  all  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  or  authorized  construc- 
tion projects  which  result  in  alteration  of  the 
terrain:  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
a  surrey  and  salvage  program  upon  notlflca- 
tlon  not  only  try  the  Instigation  agency  but 
alao  by  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency  or 
responsible  private  organizations  or  individ- 
uals; authorlzee  construction  agencies  to  use 
or  transfer  op  to  one  perrent  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  a  pro'ect  to  the  Secretary  for  sur- 
rer  acd  salvage  work  provides  that  the  costs 
tncuried  in  connection  with  public  works 
projerts  for  archeologlcal  work  under  this  art 
wryjld  become  non-relmbtirstble  project 
costs:  and  contains  other  provistona.  8.  614 
P  S  May  23    1973     iWi 

^o^am  Information  Act 
PT'/vldea  r.«e<i«d  Information  on  Federal 
dotnMTtlc  assistance  programs  to  Intended 
beneOdarVs  by  poblicatlon  of  a  catalog  of 
Fadaral  aaatstanoe  programs  designed  to  (I) 
iOmntttf  tbm  prognun.  1 3 '  de«mba  the  pro- 
gsaoa  ■trvrture.  (it  provide  Snanclal  lofor- 
mattoo.  '4 1   Identify  the  apprciprlate  offlcuia 


to  contact.  (6)  provide  a  general  description 
of  the  application  process,  and  i^'  Identify 
Oloaaly  related  programs.  8.  938  PS  No- 
vember 16.  1973    (W) 

Public   Works  and  Xconomlc  Dei^lopment 
Act  Amendrnents 
Extends    the    Economic    Development   Ad- 
mlolstratlon   (EDA)   programs  autl-.orued  by 
the    Public    Works    and    Economic    Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  erjkble  disadvantaged  lo- 
cal and   regional   areas   to  put   In  place    the 
pubUc    facilities   eesential    to   economic    de- 
velopment, for  one  flscal  year  through  Ju.-ie 
30,   1974.  with  a  total  authorization  of  M30 
million   as  follows:    (300   million    for   grants 
under  utle  I  for  public  works  ai.d  develop- 
ment  facumes.   of   which    not   less    than    25 
percent    nor    more    than    35    percent    u    fcr 
newly    defined    redevelopment    areas    under 
•ecUoo  401(aM6i:    »A6   mllUon  for   loan   as- 
otstanoe  under  title  II   for  financing  public 
works  and  faciutle*  and  redevelopment  area 
projects.  936  million  for  technical  assistance 
under   UUe  in   for  allevlaUng  conditions  of 
exoesBlve  underemployment  In  certain  areas: 
946   million    under    Utle    IV    for    projects   In 
aooaomlo    development    centers    and    for   an 
^c*****  In  grant  assistance  for  projects  to 
rederelopment    areas     and    tge    million    for 
title  V  Regional   Action   Planning  Commis- 
sions, continues  the  moratonum  on  chang- 
ing   the    deslgnaUon    of   economic    develop- 
ment districts  for  one  year;  provides  for  up 
to  100  percent  Instead  of  up  to  75  percent 
funding   for  admlnlstraUve  expenses  of  In- 
dian tnbea  eUglble  for  certain  granu-ln-ald 
under    title    ni:    and    contains    otJier    pro- 
visions Hit.  3346  PubUc  Law  93-4«.  approved 
June  18.  1973.  (117) 

Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act 
Amendrnent 
Amends  the  Recreation  and  Public  Pur- 
pooea  Act  by  deleting  acreage  and  site  limi- 
tations as  to  lands  conveyed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  States,  their  poUUcal 
subdivisions,  or  nonprofit  organizations  for 
recreational  or  public  purposes  and  author- 
izes sales  and  leases  for  recreational  purpoees 
without  monetary  consideration  but  limits 
the  appUeatlon  of  this  provision  to  State 
and  local  governments  8  3013  P/8  October 
16.  1973    (W) 

Recreation  Use  Fees 

Amends  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  there  will 
be  no  charge  for  the  day  use  or  recreaUonal 
use  of  certain  facilities  in  recreaUonal  areas 
which  most  visitors  might  use  S  1381  P  8 
May  16.  1973    (W) 

Amends  the  Land  and  Water  ConservaUon 
Fund  Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  there  will 
be  no  charge  for  the  day  use  or  recreaUonal 
use  of  certain  fadlltl^  in  recreational  areas 
which  most  visitors  crilght  use;  provides  that 
there  win  be  no  charge  for  access  to  or  use 
of  any  campgrotitMl  not  having  certain  spec- 
ified sanitary  an1  oonvenlence  facilities  and 
de^nm  the  term  "single  visit"  for  purpoees  of 
charging  admlMton  fees  as  the  length  of  time 
a  visitor  remains  within  the  boundary  of  a 
designated  fee  area  from  the  day  he  arrives  to 
the  day  he  leaves  except  that  on  tfae  same  day 
such  admission  la  paid  the  visltofc  mar  leave 
and  re-enter  the  same  area  withoit  payment 
of  an  additional  fee  HR  9717  PpbUc  Law 
9»~ei.  approved  August  l.  1973    (V») 

Renegotiation  Act   Amendments    gociat 

Seouritt  Benefit  Increase  v 
Extends  to  June  SO,  1974,  the  RenegoVjatlon 
Act  of  1951  as  amended,  which  authi^slzea 
the  Government  to  recapttire  excessive  proSs 
on  certain  Government  contracu  and  sub- 
contracts: provides  a  social  security  ooet  of 
living  benefit  Increase  of  approxlmaUly  6  6 
percent  sffertlve  June  1.  1974:  increases  the 
monthly  income  guaranteed  under  the  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Security  Income  (361) 
pr»jgram    for   aged,    blind   and   disabled   per- 
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sons  from  »130  to  |140  for  an  Individual  and 
from  I19S  to  9210  a  month  for  a  couple  for 
months  after  June  1974:  tncTMsee  the  earn- 
ings llmltaUon  for  persons  drawing  social 
security  from  •2,ltX)  to  •3.400,  raises  taxable 
wages  under  social  security  from  112,000  In 

1974  to  112,600:  contains  provisions  to  assura 
that  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persona  now 
receiving  cash  assistance  or  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid are  protected  from  a  reduction  In  ben- 
ffits  or  loss  of  Medicaid  eligibility  when  the 
SSI  program  becomes  effective  next  January 

1975  suspends  for  4  months  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  authority 
to  issue  new  socui  services  regulations  sched- 
uled to  become  efleotlve  July  I.  1973.  unless 
new  changes  are  proposed  by  the  Department 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Ways  and  .Means  Com- 
mittee, and  coi:taJns  other  provisions.  H.R, 
7446.  Public  Law  9^-66,  apprtived  July  9 
1973.  (236) 

Sen-ice  Contract  Act  Extension  to  Canton 
Island 
Amends  section  8id)  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  (Which  provides  labor 
standards  and  prevailing  wage  requirements 
for  employees  working  under  Government 
service  contracU)  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  act  to  Canton  Island  In  the  central 
Pacific  Which.  In  1938.  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Jointly  agreed  to  ad- 
minister until  1989  H  R.  5157.  Public  Law 
93-57.  approved  July  6.  1973. 

Smail  Business  Act  Amendments 
Amends  section  4ic)4  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness   Act    to    increase    the    total    amount   of 
loans,   guarantees,   and   other   obligations  or 
commitments  outstanding  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA):  consolidates  and 
expands  the  present  authorities  In  the  Small 
Bualneas    Act    provided    by    the    Coal    Mine 
Safety  Act  of   1969,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  the  Egg  Product 
Inspection   Act   of    1970.   into   a   new  section 
and  authorizing  loans  to  help  small  business 
concerns    comply    with    standards    Imposed 
under  any  Federal  law  in  order  to  provide  a 
uniform  approach  and  single  framework  for 
the  extension  of  economic  disaster  loans  to 
aid  small   business  firms  in  complying  with 
new   Federal   envlronmenUl   consumer,   pol- 
luUon.   and   safety   standards,    provides   that 
Farmers    Home    Administration    (PHA)    and 
Small  Btisiness  Administration  disaster  loans 
made  In  connection  with  disasters  occurring 
after  December  36.   1973    and  prior  to  April 
20.   1973.  the  enactment  date  of  Public  Law 
93  34    which    amended    the    emergency    loan 
programs,  are  to  be  made  on  the  same  loan 
terms:     provides    disaster    relief    assistance 
through   the  SBA  and  FHA  programs  which 
is  retroactive  to  April  20    1973    and  is  to  ter- 
minate on  July   1.   1975.   wherebv   borrowers 
may  obtain  a  $2,600  forgiveness  on  their  loan 
and  finance  the  balance  at  3  percent  or  may 
choose  not  to  accept  any  forgiveness  and  fi- 
nance  the  entire   loan   at    1   percent:    makes 
victims  of  erosion  eligible  for  disaster  relief; 
authorlaee  loans  to  persons  engaged   in   the 
business  of  raising  livestock  who  suffer  sub- 
stantial economic  Injury  as  a  result  of  animal 
disease:  authoriees  loans  to  small  businesses 
which  suffer  substantial  economic  damage  as 
*  result  of  the  closing  or  reduction   In  the 
scope    of   of>eratlon    of    military    bases:    and 
contains    other    provisions     S     1672     Vetoed 
September   22     1973     Senate   sustained    veto 
September  25    1973    M40  4071 

Increase*  the  Small  Business  Admlnistra- 
Uon's  iSBAi  loan  authority:  authorizes  SBA 
loans  to  meet  regulatory  standards.  Fpeclfles 
that  Farmers  Home  Administration  disaster 
loans  made  in  .~onnecUon  with  disasters  oc- 
curring after  December  3(5.  !973.  when  the 
program  was  curtailed  and  prior  to  AprU  20. 
1973  the  enactment  date  of  Public  Law  93-34 
which  amended  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
grams, are  to  be  made  under  the  terms  of  the 
law  then  In  effect,  as  are  8BA  loans,  and  not 
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under  Public  Law  93-24,  tlius  putting  FHA 
and  BBA  loans  on  the  same  footing  with  re- 
gard to  the  lower  Interest  and  forgiveness  fea- 
tures for  that  period  deletes  the  requirement 
that  applicants  for  FHA  loans  for  disasters 
occurring  on  or  after  December  27.  1973,  must 
be  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms,  thus  placing  avail- 
ability of  FHA  loans  on  a  par  with  SBA  disas- 
ter loans,  and  also  deletes  the  "credit  else- 
where" requirement  for  FHA  loans  in  Public 
Law  93-34  in  regard  to  disasters  occurring  on 
or  after  April  30.  1973.  thus  making  the  5  per- 
cent rate  under  Public  Law  93-24  uniformly 
available:  authorizes  SBA  loans  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  In  base  closings  and  con- 
tains other  provisions  3  34aa.  Public  Law  93- 
237.  appn)ved  January  3.  1974.  (W) 
Travel  Agmta  Reffistratxon 
Amends  the  Travel  Agents  RegUtraUon  Act 
to  require  [>ersons  "engaged  in  the  business 
of  conducting  a  travel  agency"  to  secure,  by 
January  1,  1974.  registration  certificates  from 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  through  the 
Director  of  a  Bureau  of  Travel  Agents  Regis- 
tration to  t)e  established  In  the  Department 
of  Transportation  6  2300.  P  8  October  11 
1973.  (VV) 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Ainhorlzes  »60  million  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paci- 
fic Islands  for  clvU  works  ani  administrative 
programs  and  an  additional  sum  of  not  to 
exceed  110  million  for  eac!  of  these  flscal 
years  to  be  used  If  necesa&r\  to  offset  reduc- 
tion In  or  termination  of  Federal  grant-ln-ald 
programs  or  other  funds  made  available  to 
the  territory  by  other  Federal  agencies,  ex- 
tends the  authority  of  the  Federal  Comptrol- 
ler for  Guam  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  prescribes  his  duties  and 
responslbUUles.  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions 8.  1385.  Public  Law  93-111,  approved 
September  21.   1973     (W) 

Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquvsitxon  Policies  Act  Amend- 
ments 

Amends  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  f>mperty  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  to  prtivide  until  July  1.  1976.  for  full 
Federal  funding  of  the  ftrat  $35,000  for  any 
single  relocation  payment  for  persons  dis- 
placed by  federally  a-sslsted  programs  and 
projects,  expands  coverage  of  the  act  u.  per- 
sons displaced  by  eight  specified  Federal  pro- 
grams; authorize*,  through  June  3(<  lf7S.  the 
head  of  a  Federal  atrency  to  pay  a  State  not  in 
compllanoe  with  the  act  such  funds  as  are 
oeoessary.  in  excess  of  the  first  $25  000  of  co<« 
to  make  all  payments  and  provide  all  benefits 
required  by  the  act,  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions 8  261  P  S  P*bruary  3  1973  (W) 
United   States    Travel   Sr-iHce   Authorization 

Authorizes  an  aggregate  amount  of  not  to 
exceed  $15  million,  $20  million,  and  $25  mil- 
lion for  flscal  years  1974.  1975.  and  1976  re- 
spectively, for  the  United  SUtes  Travel  Serv- 
l-e  which  IS  charged  with  promoting  foreign 
tourism  to  the  Ur.lted  States,  and  transfers 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  Act  of  July  19.  1940  i54  Slat  773 
16  use  18-18d!,  to  encourage  trave; 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  S  1747.  PubUc  law  93  193. 
approved  December  19.  1973   (Wi 

Virpin  Itiamds  LegisUiturg 

Amends  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Island*  so  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  is  empowered  and  directed  to 
provide  the  procedure  for  filling  any  vacancy 
Id  the  oAc*  of  a  mecnber  of  the  legislature 
which  under  present  law  is  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  Oovemor.  HJi.  7609  PubUc  Law 
93-130.  approved  October  19  1978  <Wi 
IToyvieT-ODov   *ct   Amendrnent 

Amends  the  Wagner-OT>ay  Act  of  1938 
as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  93  38  to  Increase 
the  authorlaaUon  to  the  Committee  for  Pur- 


chase of  Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped  for  flscal 
year  1974  from  9200.000  to  9340.000.  8.  1413. 
Public   Law  93-76.   approved   July   80.    1978. 

(W) 

Waive' -of -Claims  Authority 
Extends  the  same  waiver -of -claims  author- 
ity as  that  granted  to  the  Executive  Branch 
for  overpaynuQts  of  pay  and  certain  allov- 
aace*  to  all  agencies  of  the  LegUlaUve  Branch 
except  the  Bouse  of  Bepresentatlvas.  8.  180S. 
P,  8  July  24.  1973.  (W) 

Wa'^  Claims — Vietnam  Conflict 
Increaaes  the  rate  of  detention  benefits 
payable  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended,  to  civilian  American  cltlzeoe 
held  as  prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia,  from  $60 
per  month  to  $160  per  month.  8.  1738.  P/S 
Octobers,  1973.  (W) 

White  House  Conference  on  Ltbrorj/  and 
Information  Services 

Requests  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services  Ln  1976  to  derelop  recomnaenda- 
tlons  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
NaUon's  libraries  and  Information  center* 
and  their  use  by  the  public.  SJ.  Res.  40. 
P/S  November  20,  1973.  ( W) 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 

Declares  that  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handlci4>ped  within  3  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  resolution 
in  order  to  make  recommendaUons  for 
further  research  and  action  In  this  field,  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.J.  Res.  118.  P/S 
July  18.  1973    (W) 

Yuulh  Cjnservanon  Corps 
AuUkorlzee  the  firpanslon  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Program  and  estabUsbes 
It  on  a  permanent  basla  to  be  administered 
by  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agrleul- 
tur*  at  an  annual  authorization  of  $100  mil- 
lion; permite  the  establishment  of  a  new 
program  of  Federal  support  to  States  In  their 
admlnlfitrauon  of  Youth  OonaervaUon  Corpe 
to  uUUze  surplus  and/ or  unused  Federal 
property:  and  make  available  for  off -season 
use  by  local  educational  institutions  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  faoUlUes.  S  1871.  P/8 
October  8.  1973.  iVVi 

Cf  Vt-KNMENT    IMPLTJTEZS 

Central   Inte.ligence  Agency   Retiremeni  Act 
Amendments 

Amends  seciion  286  of  the  Central  Intelll- 
gon'^  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  cer- 
tain employees  to  i  1 )  increase  the  quota  on 
retirements  Irom  800  to  2.100  for  the  period 
July  1  1969.  to  June  SO  1974.  and  13  i  estab- 
lish a  quota  of  1.500  for  retirements  between 
July  1.  1974  and  June  30.  1979  S  1494  Pub- 
lic  Law  93-31.   approved   May   8    1973     ^VV' 

Amends  the  Central  Intelligence  Agenrr 
ReUrement  Act  of  1964  for  certain  emplcvee^ 
to  mcorporate  In  such  act  the  changes  re- 
oent;y  made  by  Public  Law  93-136  which  pro- 
vides that  all  clvU  service  reUrees  who  retire 
after  the  elective  date  of  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease, but  before  the  next  coet-of -living  In- 
crease becomes  effective  may  be  entitled  tr 
the  earlier  tncreaae,  and  Increases  the  pa\ 
and  allowanc~es  of  certain  retired  officers  of 
the  Armed  Forcea  to  refJsct  changes  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  S.  2714  P/S  November 
16.  1973    iV\', 

Civil  Service  retirr merit 

Amends  section  8340tc),  title  5.  Umted 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  anomaly  regarding 
employee  and  survlvnr's  annuities  occasioned 
by  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  whereby 
an  employee  retiring  after  the  effective  date 
of  a  cost-of -living  increase  may  recelTe  a 
smaller  annuity  than  an  employee  retiring 
''ist  before  the  effective  date  of  the  increase, 
retroactively  effective  to  Immediate  annui- 
ties which  c«.-immence  on  or  after  July  3,  1973, 
the  first  dav  after  the  effective  date  of  the 


last  preceding  cost-of-living  Increase  H-R. 
3799  Public  Law  93-136.  approved  October 
34.  1973.  (W) 

Civil  Service  retirement  annuities 
Establishes  a  minimum  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuity  equal  to  the  social  security 
minimum  primary  insurance  anx>unt;  ex- 
cludes any  individual  receiving  benefits  un- 
der title  II  of  th*  Social  Security  Act  from 
receiving  th*  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity benefit;  provides  Twintmtim  amounts 
to  survivors  In  an  amount  not  less  than  lite 
monthly  minimum  allowed  under  social  se- 
curity and  in  the  case  at  a  surviving  child,  in 
an  amount  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
minimum  monthly  amount  allowed  under 
social  security;  increases  annuity  payments 
from  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Fund  by 
$240  to  an  annuitant  and  $132  to  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  of  an  annuitant  (resulting  In 
monthly  increases  of  $20  and  $11  respec- 
tively) whose  separation  from  service  oc- 
curred prior  to  October  29.  19*9;  makes  ef- 
fective Immediately  upwu  enactment  of  this 
act  the  social  security  coet-of- living  increase, 
which  under  present  law  i  Public  Law  93- 
66)  would  t)ecome  effective  In  June  of  :S74,  In 
an  amount  based  on  "the  percentage  l)y 
which  the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  month 
of  June  1973  exceeds  such  index  tor  the 
month  of  June  1973";  and  contains  other 
provisions,  8.  1866.  P/S  September  11  1973 
i379) 

CH-iJ  Service  rurcivors  benefits 
Amends  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act 
to  change  the  2  year  marriage  requirement 
regarding  ellglblliry  for  survivor  benefits  un- 
der the  Federal  retirement  system  to  a  1 
year  requirement  8  2174  Public  Law  93-211, 
approved  December  38    1973    t  W) 

Executive  legislatiie,  and  judicial  salaries 
Provides  that  the  ConuxUssion  on  Execu- 
tive, LegLSiative  and  Judic:aj  Salaries  sub- 
mit Its  report  to  the  Prefider.;  every  o^iier 
year  Instead  of  every  .'our  yean  and  tr.at  iht 
President  likewise  make  his  saiary  recom- 
me-datlona  to  the  Congress  biennially  by 
Aiigust  31,  m  the  odd  numbered  years  l>e'- 
glnnlng  in  1973.  provides  for  such  recom- 
mended pay  Increases  to  become  elective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  after  30  calendar  days  c'  continuous 
session  of  Cor.gress  Tir.;es5  disapproved  bv 
Congress  by  specific  legislation  char.ging  ihe 
pay  rates  or  by  passage  of  a  disapproval  reso- 
lution by  either  body  and  contains  other 
ppovlsJons    S     1989    p -g   July  9,    1973     ,vv, 

Federal  employees  health  insurance 
Increases  the  Government's  contribution 
for  Federal  employees  health  benefit  plans 
from  40  to  50  percent  beginning  la  1974  and 
from  50  to  60  percent  beginning  in  1975 
and  each  year  thereafter  allows  Federal 
employees  retired  prior  tc  Jar.ua.'v  :,  ISW 
who  are  now  covered  under  the  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  PrrTcram  to 
change  to  the  Federal  Employees "  Health 
Benefits  Program;  and  requires  a  carrier  to 
pay  or  provide  health  benefits  tn  indi vidua: 
rases  where  the  Commission  makes  a  deter- 
mination thai  the  covered  eniplovee  ar.- 
nultant.  or  family  member  is  entlUed  U>  the 
benefit  tinder  the  terms  of  the  cor. tract 
HR.  93S6    Public  Law  93 .  approved   :97S 

Federal  emvlovet  leave  rfrtem 
Permits  employees  to  ac-un;u'.ate  leave  be- 
■roaA  the  current  maximums  ;f  they  .os; 
leave  through  no  fault  of  their  cwn  through 
admtnlstraUv*  error  extgenclea  of  public 
business,  or  lllneas'  provides  for  improved 
admlnlstratloo  of  the  ^dera:  employee  leave 
system  by  permitting  empl.^yees  tc  ttike 
leave  during  the  Srst  ?C  days  :^f  empioymtnt 
by  providing  for  lump-sum  payment  fi>r 
leave  bevond  preeent  maximums  Vc  the  year 
of   separauoG.    and    by    adding    new    provi- 
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uoas  for  recovery  frocn  employees  for  eic«ae 
Ie*ve:  mad  provides  for  restoration  of  aanuAl 
leeve  forfeited  under  section  S304  of  title  5. 
vac  tor  employees  of  tbe  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment  tn  s  mlaslng  ststus  oo  or  sfter  January 
1.  itMA.  K^vtng  sucb  employees  tbe  option, 
wltbln  90  days  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment or  within  M  days  following  the  termi- 
nation of  his  missing  status.  whlchSTer  Ls 
later.  Co  credit  the  annual  leave  to  a  sepa- 
rate account  until  used,  or  to  recerve  pay- 
ment for  tbe  accrued  laave  at  the  employees 
basic  rate  of  pay  tn  effect  at  the  time  the 
l«*»e  was  forfeited  HJt  13S4  Public  Law 
98-181.  approved  Decsember  14.  1973  (W) 
Federal  employees  pay  adfustrntntt 
Kxpre— as  the  disapproval  of  the  Senate 
of  the  President's  alternative  pay  plan  sent 
to  the  Congress  September  5.  1973.  which 
would  postpone  a  pay  adjustment  for  I^Bd- 
eral  employees  tinder  the  Federal  Pay  Com- 
parabUity  Act  from  October  I.  to  December 
1.  1973.  thus  nulUTyln*  the  President  s  post- 
pcknement  so  that  ^deral  employees  would 
receive  an  October  1.  1973,  pay  adjvistment 
8.  Res  171  Senate  adopted  September  38 
1973.  (423) 

Federal  employees  retirement 
Allows  federal  employees,  who  meet  the 
present  requlremeou  for  retirement  upon 
Involuntary  eeparatloa  at  36  >s«xb  oX  service, 
or  ao  years  of  service  at  a«e  60.  to  ret&e  at 
their  own  option  during  a  period  wban  the 
employing  s^ncy  is  undergoing  a  major  re- 
duction In  force  HJl.  8077  Public  Law  93-39. 
approved  June  13.  1973  (W) 
^orel^n  Service  Injtitute  langxLoge  instruc- 
tor retirement  credit 
Authonaw  cradlt  uodar  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  System  for  certain  Porelcn  Serv- 
ice Institute  Lan«iia«e  Instructors  erTr>oe- 
ousty  employed  under  non-personal  service 
contracts  between  1948  and  1980  when  In  fact 
functioning  as  Federal  employees  and  pro- 
vides that  such  employees  wUl  be  required 
*<»  deposit  to  the  Retirement  Fund  amounts 
equal  to  the  amounts  they  would  have  con- 
tributed had  they  been  on  the  Federal  roUs 
S   3384   P  8  December  14.  1973    (W) 

Insurance  coverage  for  US    nationaU 
Extends    covers^    of    Federally    employed 
noncltUien  nationals  under  the  Federal  Km- 
ployeea"  Oroup  Life  Insurance  Plan  and  the 
Federal     Kmptoyees'     He^th     Beneflu     Plan 
which  Is  now  limited  to  those  in  the  United 
States   and  the  Caaal   Zoos,  to  all  Federally 
employed  noncltisen   US.   oauonals  outside 
the  United  Statea.  HA.  3801    Public  Law  0S- 
190.  approred  November  27.   197S,  (W) 
Library  of  Congress 
Provides  pay  increasas  for  memhers  of  the 
police    force    of    the    Ubrary    of    Coc«reas. 
8.    1904.   P  8  Jun«  38.    197a.   (W) 

Provides  pay  Inrresa—  for  members  of  the 
police  force  of  t^e  Library  of  Congress 
tharetoy  placing  the  Library  .  pay  scale  in  a 
poeltloo  supenoc  to  that  ot  oaA  and  equat- 
ing Ubrary  poiu»  --ompensation  with  that 
received  by  tb«  Nationai  Zoological  Park 
police  force  HJ»  1084O  Public  Law  9*- 
approved  1973    (W) 

Sacional  Guard  technicianr  rettrement 
Changes,  retroactively  from  January  1 
1988,  the  crediting  pre- 1989  technician  sarv 
toe  as  foUows:  m  grants  retirement  credit 
for  technidan  service  performsd  before  I9«e 
to  aU  former  technicians  serving  in  any  poai- 
tton  subj«:t  to  tbfi.  retirement  taw  or  aftsa- 
January  1.  I9«9i  (3)  allows  credit  for  100 
percent  or  pre- 1988  technician  sarrtce  for 
annuity  computation  purpoeea;  and  ,3)  per- 
miu  eligible  technlcUns  to  pay  the  fuU 
amount  rather  than  Sfi  percent  otharwUe 
<^«3  M  s  deport  for  pre- 1989  technician 
serrlce    8    971.  P,  s  July  81.  1973    (W) 
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Selective  Senrtc«  pay  and  pottxion 
clasrlflcation 

Includes  employees  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  local  boards  and  appeal  boards 
under  the  poaltlon  clasalflcaUor.  and  Oen 
eral  Schedule  pay  provisions  of  ti Lis  5  .r  the 
United  States  Code  thus  giving  uiem  the 
sam*  rigtits  as  other  statutory  employees. 
and  removes  the  exlsttiyf  lO  year  maximum 
limit  on  the  appointment  of  exec-utlve  sec- 
f«t*r*es  of  local  boards  HR  6S34  PubUc 
Law  93-178.  apprtrved  December  3.  1973  (W, 
Survivor  annuities  of  CivU  Service  retirees 

Amends  chapter  83.  title  6.  U.8C  by 
eliminating  the  reduction  in  annuity  that  a 
retiree  takes  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
hi*  spouse  during  periods  of  nonmarrlage 
allowtog  m  effect.  fuU  anniaty  to  an  annui- 
tant during  these  periods  S  838  P  8  July  31 
1973.  (VV>  ■ 

Training  report  requirements 

EUmlnates  present  detailed  reporting  re- 
quirements to  Congress  by  the  CtvU  Service 
Commission  through  the  President  on  each 
Federal  employee  trained  for  more  than  130 
days  tn  a  non-Oovernment  facility  and  on 
each  Federal  employee  who  receives  an  award 
or  contribution  resulting  from  his  training 
in  a  non-Oovernment  faculty  and  provides 
instead  that  the  Commission  shall  annuairy 
send  to  OoDgraas  an  analysu  at  the  admln- 
IstratloD  and  operation  of  the  Ooveramant 
employeas'  training  program  H-R  6883.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-168.  approved  November  21  1973 
<W) 

BZAX.TV 

ChUd  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
Provides  financial  assistance  for  demon- 
stration programs  for  the  prevention  iden- 
tification, and  treatment  of  child  sb^aie  and 
oaglsct  through  the  creation  of  a  Nstmnal 
Center  of  Child  Ainim  and  Neglect  within 
the  omce  of  ChUd  Development  tn  the  De- 
P«^a»ant  of  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, creates  a  National  CommlMlon  on 
Child  Abtiae  and  Weglect  to  etudv  the  effec- 
tlveneas  of  existing  laws  and  of  pm^frams  to 
prwrent.  Identify,  and  treat  chlW  sbuse  and 
neglect,  its  ertent  and  cauaee  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  State  and  loc«l  funding 
for  chUd  abuse  programs:  and  contains  other 
provisions  8.  1191  Public  Law  98-  ap- 
proved 1978    (383) 

Comprehensive  Alcofioi  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Preventicm  Treat 'ne-nt  and  RrhafHliTa- 
tltm    Act    Afnend^nents 

Kxtends  for  a  years  throujch  ftsca:  rear  1 976 
the  .state   formula  grant   prr.«ram  originally 
auth.:.nsed    by    the    Comprehensive    Alroht^ 
Abuse    and     Alcoholism     Prevention     Treat- 
ment, and  HehahUltatlon  Act  of   I»70,  P-ibllr 
Law    91-618.    maintaining    the    ann-ia:    aij- 
thorlsaUon  ievei  at  tao  miiiKm    extends  the 
contract  and   proj«n  grant  authority  of  the 
Act  of  1970  for  an  additlonaj  S  years  through 
ascai   year   1978.   and  suthortee.   therefor  ap- 
proprlatKxjs    of    (90    ralUlon    for    flscai    year 
1974,    ilOO   mlUton    for   (Isc*:    vear    1975    and 
•  110  million  for  flscai  year  197a    adds  a  new 
special    grant    authority    provldlr.g   an    addi- 
tional allotment  of  •100.000  plus   10  percent 
of  lU  formula  allotment  for  each  •State  whlc>. 
•dopu  the  Cnlform  .Alcoholum  and  fntoxJca- 
aon   Traatment   Act    or   ;aglslsUon   substan- 
tially similar  to  that  Act.  which  requires  In- 
toxlcauon    to   be    treated    ^   a   responsibility 
of  the  community  »  pubiW  h«a.th  and  srvia: 
service  sgencles  rather   than  of   lu  criminal 
Justice    system,    prohlbiu    public    or   private 
general   hoapltaJs  r*:et7;iig  funds  from  Fed- 
era.    igency   sources   from   dlscrlminaung    in 
lh«:r      a-imlsslons      or      treatment      policies 
»gsinst    any    person    solely     because    of    his 
aicohol    abuse    or    alooboiism      deletes    the 
l»nguage  of  the  Act  of  1970  placing  the  Ns- 
UooAl  InaUtuU  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 


holism within  the  National  InsUtute  of 
Mental  Health  and  substitutes  language 
piaclng  It  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare,  thereby  permitting* 
uot  requiring,  the  Secretary  to  plac«  the 
Institute  elsewhere  within  the  Department. 
«lvea  the  National  Institute  on  AJoohol 
Abuse  and  Alcohoilsm  authority  for  eleven 
top  level  p<jalt;ons.  places  alcohoJlsm  project 
and  contract  authority  uiider  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act; 
eliminates  duplication  by  deleting  section 
247  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act.  and  contains  other  provisions  8  1125 
P'S  June  31.  1973    (W) 

Dimbetes  mellitus 
Amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  greater  and  more  effecUve  efforts 
In  research  and  public  education  with  regard 
to  dUbetes  mellitus.  S.  2830  PS  December 
19.    1973     (VV) 

•  Emergency    Medical    Services    System* 
Act 

Adds  a  new  UUe  XII  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  authorlalng  for  public  a;«l  non- 
profit private  entltlas  three  separate  pro- 
grams of  grant  and  contract  assistance  (1) 
for  projecu  which  Include  both  feasibility 
studlee  and  planning  for  emergency  medical 
services  systems.  (2)  for  the  establishment 
and  Initial  operation  of  such  systems,  and 
(3)  for  exparxslon  and  improvement  of  such 
systems,  and  a  new  program  in  the  present 
title  vn  of  the  act  for  training  programs, 
especially  those  that  afford  clinical  experi- 
ence in  systems  assisted  under  the  new  title 

Requires  an  applicant  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract for  the  establishment  and  operation  or 
for  expansion  or  Improvement  of   an  emer- 
gency medical  services  system  (EMS)  to  dem- 
onstrate that   the  system   will  meet  each  of 
specified     CKXnponent     requirements     within 
certain    Ume   limitations,    provides   that    ap- 
plications for  granu  and  contracts  for  feasl- 
bUlty  studies  and   planning  shall   Include  a 
showing  of  the   need  of  the  area  for  such  a 
system,    the   sppiu::ants    planning   quallfica- 
ti.xis   and   wUUngneas   to   conduct   the  pUn- 
ning  in  oix>perBtlon  with  the  areawlde  health 
planning  agency  and  with  the  entity  respon- 
sible for  evaluation  of  the  provision  of  such 
services   In    the   areas  of   State   health    plan- 
nliig     provides   that   applications   for   grants 
ajid  contracu  for  research   in  an  amount   In 
excess  of  •36.000  must  be  recommended  for 
approval    by   an   appropriate   peer   group   re- 
view panel  doslgnnted  or  established  by  the 
Secretary      provides    that    special    considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  applicauons  for  grants 
iiid  oontracts  for  establishment   and   Initial 
«p«*Uon  of  systems  which   will   coordlnste 
with    statewide    systems,     contains    require- 
ments   for   emergency    medical    services   sys- 
tems'  components   including   provisions   for- 
an    adequate    number   of   health    profeeslons 
and  allied  health   professions  personnel,  ap- 
pn;>pnate  training   (Including  clinical  train- 
ing)  for  its  personnel  and  continuing  educa- 
tion   prr.grams.    a    central    communicaUons 
svstem  intertjonnerted  within  the  system  and 
with  other  appropriate  XUS  systems,  a  t*an»- 
portatlon   system,   easily   accessible   facilities 
^pable  of  providing  services  on  a  c.aUnu- 
ous   basU   and   access   to   specialised   cnUcal 
medical    care    uniu    m    the    systems    service 
T   neighboring   area    'tncliidlng  transpr.rta- 
tlon  I     neoeaaary  emergency  medical  servU  e» 
(Without  prior  inquiry  as  to  ability  to  pavi 
to  all   patl«nu  requiring  such  services    the 
Uansfer  of  patlenu  for   follow-up   care   and 
rehabUitatlon      (Including      vocational      re- 
haWUtatloni    puWic  education  and  Informa- 
Uon  programs,  periodic,  comprehensive,  wid 
independent    review    and    evaluation    of    the 
»y"t«n.    the   cap^Ulty   for   providing   emer- 
gancy  medical  services  In  Its  service  area  dur- 
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ing  mass  casualties,  natural  disasters,  or  na- 
tional emergencies,  reciprocal  arrangements 
for  servl(3ee  with  other  or  similar  systMns 
serving  neighboring  areas,  and  'oorLsumers" 
■  persons  without  profeaaional  training  or  fi- 
nancial Interest  In  the  provision  ot  health 
oare)  to  have  adequate  opportunity  to  par- 
tiolpate  In  the  making  of  policy  for  the 
systam. 

BMabllahes  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Medical  Services  to  ooordinate  all  Fad- 
eral  programs  and  activities  which  ralate  to 
emergency  medical  sarvioes  and  mak.e  rsoocn- 
inendatioDs  to  the  Secretary  raspactlng  the 
administration  of  the  new  tltla  XII,  au- 
thorlaes  approprlattoos  therefor  for  flacal 
years  1974-1976  ol  846  million,  tflS  mllUon, 
and  175  million  respectively,  for  a  total  of 
•  185  minion  for  those  three  fiscal  years; 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  continue  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
tn  Seattle,  Boston.  San  Francisco.  Oalveeton. 
New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Staten  Island,  and 
Norfolk  at  the  level  In  effect  on  January  1, 
1973,  and  prohibits  the  Secretary  from  clos- 
ing or  transferring  control  of  a  hoapttal  or 
reducing  its  services  or  acUvlttes  unless  spe- 
clflcaJly  authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  8  504. 
Vetoed  August  1.  1973;  Senate  overrode  veto 
August  2.  1973;  House  sustained  veto  Sep- 
tember 13,  1973    (134.  2»4.  358) 

Reintroduced  with  the  deletion  of  the  pro- 
visions concerning  Public  Health  Service 
Hospitals  and  passed  with  certain  relatively 
minor  changes  S  3410  PMbllc  Law  93-154. 
approved  November  16,  1973.  (390) 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act 
Authorizes  grants  and  contracts  for  public 
or  nonprofit  private  entitles  for  feasibility 
surveys  or  other  a<rtiviiies  aud  for  planning 
projects  to  establish  Health  Maintenance 
OrganlaaUons  iHMOs)  or  expand  present 
HMO's  and  loan  guaranteoe  for  private 
proflt-maklng  entitles  for  plsjinlng  projects 
to  establish  or  expand  HMOs  which  serve 
medically  underserved  populations,  limits 
any  single  grant  or  contract  for  feasibility 
survey  to  •60.000  and  for  a  planning  project 
to  •125.000.  with  a  second  grant  f)ermltted  If 
necessary,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
assistance  for  any  project  tu  90  percent  of  the 
oosU  or  10<J  percent  for  entitles  serving 
medcally  underserved  populations  au- 
thorizes grants  and  oontracts  with  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entitles  for  project*  to 
Initially  develop  HMO's  and  loan  guarantees 
to  those  serving  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations; provides.  In  regard  to  Initial  operat- 
ing assistance,  for  loai^  (from  revolving 
fund)  for  public  and  nonprofit  HMO's  to 
assist  them  In  meeting  for  three  years  a  por- 
tion of  Initial  operating  costs  In  excess  of 
gross  revenues  and  authorliies  loan  guaran- 
tees for  private  profit  HMO's  for  such  costs 
where  the  HMO  will  serve  medically  under- 
served  areas; 

Authortees  an  aggregate  appropriation  for 
irrant*  and  contracts  for  feaslblltly  surveys, 
planning,  and  Initial  development  for  flscai 
years  1974-1976  of  •25  mllUon,  855  mUllon. 
and  •85  mUllon  respectively;  authorlBes  for 
flscai  year  1977  an  additional  •aS  million  for 
Initial  development  grants  and  contracts: 
and  authorlaee  for  caplUUaatlon  of  the  initial 
operating  loan  revolving  fund  the  appro- 
prUtlon  of  •75  million  in  the  aggregate  for 
hscal  years  1976  and  1976 

Provide,";  m  regard  to  rural  areas,  that  In 
any  flscai  year  20  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  making  grants  or  contracts  or 
svallable  for  making  loans  must  be  set 
aside  for  projects  for  HMO's  at  least  66  per- 
cent of  whose  memtiers  can  or  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  residents  of  non- 
metropolitan  areas,  which  applies  to  funds 
for  feasibility  studios,  planning  and  initial 
development,  and  for  initial  operations; 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bduca- 


tlon.  and  Welfare  to  contract  with  private 
or  other  non-Federal  health  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide  hetUth  services 
to  Indians  on  s  fee-for-servlce  basis,  or  a 
prepayment  or  other  similar  basis,  with  the 
consent  erf  the  Indian  people  serviced,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices to  domestic  agricultural  migratory  and 
seasonal  workers  and  their  fan[illle8  through 
HMO's; 

Requires  continued  regulation  of  assisted 
HMO's  for  compllanoe  with  the  terms  of  this 
act  In  regard  to  services,  organization  and 
operation;  prohibits  the  transfer  of  funds 
appropriated  under  any  other  i>art  of  the 
Public  Health  Sevlce  Act  for  programs  under 
this  part;  requires  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
on  medically  underserved  and  tion-metro- 
polltan  areas,  and  a  pnagram  evaluation  by 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral;  and  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
programs  under  this  act; 

Provides  for  s  health  care  quality  assurance 
programs  study  by  directing  the  Secretary 
to  contract  for  a  health  care  quality  aasur- 
anoe  program  study,  including  a  study  of 
health  oare  providers  assisted  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act,  with  a 
nonprofit  private  organization  with  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  objectivity,  the  ready 
capacity  to  make  such  a  study,  a  history  of 
interest  and  activity  In  health  policy  IssueB 
related  to  such  study,  and  with  extensive 
existing  oontracts  with  Interested  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organization* 

And  contains  other  provisions  8  14,  Pub- 
lic Law  93-223,  approved  December  29.  1973. 
( 132.681 ) 

Health  Prograrns  Extension  Act 
Extends  the  12  expiring  health  authorities 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  tne  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  and  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act.  for  health  reeearch 
and  developnrkent;  health  statistics;  public 
health  training;  migrant  health;  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  and  services;  medical 
libraries;  HUl-Burton  facilities  construction, 
allied  health  training,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, family  planning;  community  mental 
health  centers:  and  developmental  disabili- 
ties for  1  year  to  June  30.  1974.  at  a  total 
authorization  level  of  •1,270.6  million;  re- 
stricts the  authorization  for  project  grants 
under  section  304 (e)d  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  programs  resf>ectlng  neighbor- 
hood health  centers,  family  health  centers. 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  prevention,  and 
rodent  control,  by  prohibiting  the  funding 
under  this  section  of  programs  for  which  an 
alternative  authority  la  contained  in  title  I 
of  this  act;  denies  any  court,  public  official, 
or  public  authority  the  right  to  require  In- 
dividuals or  Institutions  to  ^Ttorm  abor- 
tions or  sterilizations  contrary  to  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  or  moral  convictions  because  an 
individual  or  Institution  had  received  assist- 
ance under  the  Public  HwUth  Service  Act, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
or  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act.  and 
extendJi  to  June  30,  1974,  the  provisions  of 
.section  601,  title  VI.  the  Medical  FaclllU« 
Coostructlon  and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970  I  HUl-Burton  amendments) 
designed  to  assure  availability  of  appropri- 
ated heaith  funds,  S  1136  Public  Law  93-45, 
approved  June  18.  1973  (63.163) 
Little  Cigar  Act 
Amends  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  (15  USC  1331-1340)  as 
amended  by  the  Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act  of  1968  by  expanding  the  pro- 
hibition on  advertlslnig  media  to  Include 
"little  cigars";  defines  the  term  "little  cigar" 
to  DM  an  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  m  leaf 
tob«kroo  or  any  substance  oontaining  tobacco 
I  other  than  cigarettes)  and  weighing  not 
more    than    3   pounds   per    1,000    uaiis,    and 


provides  that  it  ihall  be  unlawful  to  adver- 
tise little  cigars  on  any  medium  of  electronic 
commtmlcatlon  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Oonamunlcatlons  Commission. 
S.  1166,  PubUc  Law  93-109,  approved  Septem- 
ber 21,  1973   (W) 

SatUmci  Institute  oj  Health  Care  Delix>erp 
Act 
Am«nda  the  PubUc  Health  Servioe  Act  to 
aatabaah  a  National  InsUtute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  as  a  separate  agency  within  the 
DeparUnant  of  Health,  SducatlcHi,  and  Wel- 
fare to  carry  out  an  accelerated  multidis- 
dpUnary  raw  arch  and  development  effort  to 
Improve  the  organization  and  delivery  aC 
health  care  in  the  nation;  authorises  up  to 
eight  regional  centers  and  two  National  Spe- 
cial BmphasU  Centars,  a  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Center,  and  a  Health  Care  Manage- 
m*nt  Center;  authorizes,  for  both  the  In- 
stitute and  the  Centers,  »115  million,  •ISO 
million,  and  »146  million  for  fiscal  years  1974, 
197S,  and  1976  respectively;  establishes  a 
21  member  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Care  Delivery  to  advise  the  Institute 
on  the  development  prlontlee.  and  execu- 
aon  of  Its  programs  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S  723  PS  Blay  15.  1973  (W) 
National  Research  Serine  Awards  and  Pro- 
tection of  Human  Subjects  Act 
In  Utie  I,  the  National  Research  Service 
A''*"!  Act,  consolidates  the  existing  research 
training  and  fellowship  programs  into  a  sin- 
gle National  Research  Service  Awarxls  au- 
thority which  would  be  the  major  element 
In  the  training  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  NIH  i  and  National  In- 
sUtute of  Mental  Health  and  would  Increase 
their  capability  of  maintaining  a  superior 
national  program  if  research,  and  provides 
a  revised  prtK^dure  whereby  awards  would 
be  provided  through  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
caUon, and  Welfare  in  consultauon  with 
the  Directors  of  NIH  and  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Mental  Health; 

Establishes,  in  title  II  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  Act,  a  NaUonal  Commis- 
sion for  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects 
of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  BducaUon, 
and  Welfare,  to  be  compoeed  of  11  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  for  4  year 
terms,  with  not  more  than  five  members  to 
have  been  engaged  in  biomedical  or  beha- 
vioral research  involving  human  beings;  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  Is  first  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  investigation  and 
study  to  Identify  the  basic  ethical  principles 
and  develop  guidelines  which  should  under- 
lie the  conduct  of  biomedical  and  behavioraJ 
research  Involving  human  subjects,  and  sec- 
ond, to  develop  and  implement  policies  and 
regTilaUona  to  assure  that  reeearch  Is  car- 
ried out  In  accordanoe  with  the  ethical 
principles  they  have  Identified,  develop  pro- 
ceduree  for  certiflcaUon  of  InsUtuUonal  Re- 
view Boards  and  also  develop  pxrocedtirea  for 
and  make  recommendaUons  to  the  Congreaa 
m  the  areas  of  sanctions,  compensation  for 
injuries  or  death,  and  appropriate  mecha- 
nisms to  extend  the  scope  of  the  Oommis- 
sion's  Jurisdiction. 

Provides  protecUon  for  individuals  and  m- 
sUtuUons  In  matters  of  religious  beliefs  or 
nnoral  convicUons.  prohibits  research  and 
experlmentaUon  on  human  fetuses  until 
such  Ume  after  certiflcaUon  of  InsUtuUonal 
Review  Boards  has  been  estahlished  and  the 
Commission  develops  poUdee  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  research  on  the  living  fetus 
or  infants; 

Contains  interim  provlslans  deiK>ting  that, 
unui  the  cerUficaUoQ  of  Boards  has  been 
established,  it  is  the  responsibUlty  of  each 
losUtuUon  engagad  In  such  research  to  de- 
termine that  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
subjects  involved  axe  fully  protected,  that 
the    risks   are   outweighed   by    the   potanual 
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benafiu  to  the  subj«ct  or  tb«  Import&xice  of 
th«  tnowiad^  to  tM  g&lnMl,  »jQd  thAt  La- 
fonned  oonaent  U  to  be  oblBineU  i>y  ade- 
quate meLhoda  Lq  »U  but  exoepUooAi  c«aes 
«a  speclAed  In  thu  »ct. 

CaiLs  for  the  ComxnlsBlon.  la  title  HI,  the 
Special  Study  or  BlcanedJcal  Beeearch  Act. 
'x>  make  a  comprehanalTa  inTeatlgaUon  and 
study  or  the  ethical,  social,  and  legal  Unpll- 
cauons  of  advances  in  biomedical  research 
and  technology,  with  a  report  to  be  sent  to 
•-he  President  and  the  Congress  at  leaat  every 
3  years  together  with  recoaunendatione  for 
naad«d  lagtslatloo  or  approftrlate  action  by 
public  or  private  organ l£a clone  or  Lndlvld- 
uaLs: 

And  coQtaLQA  other  pronalona  H-R  TT34 
P  H  Uay  31.  19T3.  P  8  amerxled  Septem- 
^er  11.  1873:  Senate  requeetKl  conference 
September  11,  1973    (383) 

Research  in  Agtng  Act 
Amends  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  establlahment  by 
the  3ecretai7  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging 
(NXA)  la  the  National  lasUtutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  bio- 
medical, social,  aad  behavioral  research  and 
training  related  to  the  aging  process  and  the 
diseases  and  other  special  problems  and 
needs  of  the  aged,  as  authorteed  under  sec- 
Uon  301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  presenUy  focused  in  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  ChUd  Health  and  Human  EJevelop- 
ment;  provides  that  the  Director  of  NTH  shall 
aaalgn  functions  to  NIA  or  another  institute 
when  the  activities  overlap:  dlrecu  the  Sec- 
retary   of    HEW    to 

1 1 1  conduct  sclentinc  studies,  through  the 
Institute,  for  the  purpoee  of  measuring  the 
Impact  on  the  biological,  medical,  and  psy- 
chological aspects  of  aging,  of  aU  programs 
conducted  or  assisted  by  HEW  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  aging  In  order  to  obtain  daU 
for  assessment  of  the  programs  by  the  Insti- 
tute; 

ia>  carry  out  public  information  and  edu- 
cation programs  to  disseminate  Information 
developed  by  the  Institute  which  may  aid 
in  dealing  with,  and  understanding,  the 
problems  associated   with   aging;   and 

(3)  prepare  a  comprehensive  a^-lng  research 
plan  within  1  year  after  enactment  for  tjres- 
entatlon  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
along  with  a  statement  of  the  stafllng  and 
fxindlng  requirements  necessary  to  Imole- 
ment  the  plan:  and  conUlns  other  provisions 
tt<m—iHR  14424  r93d-ad).  a  slmUar 
measure,  was  pocket  vetoed  b?  President 
NlTon  on  October  30.  1972.)  8  775  PS 
July  9.  1973    (VV> 

School  luneh  and  ehild  nutriticm  rrrograma 
Amends  section  8  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  which  authorUws  expenditures  for 
commodities  to  provide  a  means  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Agrlc\jlture.  to  meet 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro«rram  needs 
for  this  fiscal  vear  onlv.  to  make  an  estimate 
as  of  March  15  of  the  amount  of  oommodltles 
which  the  Department  will  deliver  to  schools 
requires  the  SecreUry  Mf  this  estimate  U 
lass  than  90  oercent  of  the  value  of  the 
amount  the  De-artment  crtglnallv  nlanned 
*o  deliver  to  schools)  to  pay  the  States,  no 
later  than  Aorll  15.  a  cash  smonnt  eo"al  to 
the  difference  betweeT  the  initial  estimate 
and  the  amount  to  be  delivered  this  fiscal 
vear  as  determined  bv  the  March  15  estimate, 
and  to  distribute  the  mo"ev  to  the  States 
sc/^>rdlng  *o  t»<eir  ratio  of  meals  'erved  under 
the  school  lunch  and  breakfsst  o'^^eram: 
directs  the  Secretarv  to  use  section  33  funds 
and  ^JT^ds  from  section  418  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  for  the  pnrrwees  of  this  act 
to  reonest.  tf  neceasarv.  a  snoolemental  an- 
proprlatlon;  waives  the  matching  require- 
ments for  t^e  funds  d'.strlbtrted  under  this 
•ct;  and  contains  other  provisions  H  R  4278 
Public  Law  93-13.  approved  March  30  1973 
<W) 
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Increaaas  the  present  8  cent  Pederal  cash 
reimbursement  for  the  school  lunch  program 
to  10  cents  per  lunch  and  aets  the  school 
breakfast  {>rogram  reimbursement  at  8  casts, 
provldaa  for  an  automatic  adjustmaal  In 
federal  reimbursement  rates  for  both  the 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  program 
for  January  1.  1974.  and  semi-annually 
thereafter,  to  reflect  chaagea  ui  Oie  coe;  of 
operating  such  programs;  makes  permanent 
the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  A«{- 
ncuiture  make  cash  payments  to  the  States 
of  any  funds  programmed  for  the  purchase 
of  commodities  but  not  expended  for  that 
purpoee  extends  the  authorization  for  the 
Special  Supplemental  Pood  Program  to  June 
30.  197S.  and  Incraaaas  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1976  to  MO  mUllon;  makes  agen- 
cies of  Indian  tribes  eligible  to  administer 
the  Special  Supplemental  Pood  Program,  re- 
quires that  the  Special  MUk  Program  be 
available  to  any  school  or  non-profit  child 
care  laauiutlon  that  requesu  It  and  re- 
quires that  children  who  qualify  for  free 
luachas  thaU  also  be  eligible  for  free  milk. 
Increases  the  oiemberahip  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Nutrition  from  13 
to  15  member*  by  adding  an  xirban  and  rural 
school  lunch  program  supervisor:  changes 
the  method  of  apportioning  funds  for  free 
and  reiuced -price  lunches  and  makes  eli- 
gible for  reduced  price  lunches  those  stu- 
dents whose  parenu'  income  is  75  percent. 
instead  of  60  percent  as  presently  provided, 
above  the  income  poverty  guideline  pre- 
scribed to  receive  free  lunches;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H.R.  9639.  Public  Law 
9a-t50.  approved  November  7,  1973.  (403) 
Stulden  Infant  Dtatn  Syndrome  Act 

Provides  financial  assistance  to  Identify 
the  causes  and  preventive  measures  needed 
to  eliminate  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
and  provides  information  and  counseling 
semces  to  famines  affected  by  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  Syndrome  and  to  personnel  who 
coaie  in  contact  with  the  victims  or  their 
famUles.  8.  1746.  P/8  December  11.  1973. 
(W) 

DTD  LANS 

American  Indian  Policy  Review  CommUtion 
Provides  for  a  Congressional  Commission  of 
bipartisan  composition  from  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  five  mem- 
bers from  the  Indian  community  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Conunisslon;  charges  the  Com- 
mission with  reviewing  aU  of  the  treaties, 
statutes.  Judicial  decisions,  and  executive  or- 
ders, as  well  as  the  Constitution  Itself,  to 
determine  the  legal-historical  basts  for  the 
unique  relationship  that  Indian  people  main- 
tain with  the  Federal  Oovernment  In  order 
to  brlag  a  fundamental  reform  of  such  re- 
latlonahlp;  provides  the  authority  to  con- 
duct an  Ln-depth  management  study  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  Its  recommendations  to 
the  Congress:  and  authorizes  13  million  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act  8 J 
Res   133.  P/S  December  5.  1973 

AisUtant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affain 
Establishes  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  who  will  be  responsible  only  for 
Indian  Affairs,  and  amends  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act  (85  Stat  688)  to 
establish  a  thirteenth  region  for  Alaska  Na- 
tives who  are  not  residents  of  Alaska  HJi 
630  P  H  October  1.  1973  P  S  amended  De- 
cember 14.  1973;  House  disagreed  to  Senate 
amendments  December  19.  1973:  Senate  re- 
quested conference  December  19.  1973  fW) 
Choctav).  CMckasatc.  and  Cherokee  Nation* 
Grants  the  consent  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Choctaw  Natlm.  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  sue  each  other 
and  other  persons  or  entitles  to  quiet  title 
to  certain  portions  of  the  bed  of  the  Arkan- 
sas  River  m   eastern  Oklahoma.   Hit.   5089 
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Public   Law   93-196.  approved   December   30 
1973.    (W) 

Gien  Canton  Sattonai  Mecreatton  Area  Con- 

ocisv'Fi  ujjr'attotui 

Directs  that  the  annual  franchise  fee  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
the  concessioner  In  connection  with  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  floating  concession  opera- 
tion In  Qlen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  be  placed  tn  a  separate  fund  of  the 
Tfeaeury,  and  authorlzw  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  annually  such  fees  from  the  fund 
to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indlan.i.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  tribe's  continued  agreement  to 
the  u»e  of  former  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
lands  for  the  purpf^se  of  anchoring  the  Rain- 
bow Bridge  floating  concession  facility  s. 
1384    P  S  May  23.  1973    iW) 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Authorlaes  not  to  exceed  •1:2  mUllon  for 
the  expeoaea  of  the  Indian  Clalma  CommU- 
Hon  for  fiscal  year  ltf74.  and  an  addltlrmal 
WKK)  million  for  the  expense  ase'.3taiK:e  re- 
volving loan  fund.  S  731  Public  Law  93-37, 
approved  May  34.   1973     (W> 

Indian  Finariring  Act 

Provides  to  Indian  organizations  and  In- 
dividual Indians  capital  In  the  form  of  loans 
and  grants  that  is  needed  to  promote  their 
economic  development,  authorizes  a  »50  mil- 
lion Increase  for  the  Revolving  Loan  Pund. 
provides  a  Loan  Guarantee  and  Insurance 
Program  which  could  generate  as  much  as 
»300  million  In  new  private  capita!,  author- 
izes an  Interest  Subsidy  Program;  and 
provides  an  Indian  Business  Development 
Grant  Program.  8.  1341  P  8  Jul v  38  1973 
(W) 

Indian  Judgment  Distribution  Act 
Provides  that  if  neither  House  of  Congress, 
within  90  calendar  days  (excluding  adjourn- 
ments of  more  than  3  days)  from  the  date 
of  submission  of  a  recommended  plan  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  Indian 
Tribal  groups  by  the  Cotirt  of  Claims,  passes 
a  committee  resolution  disapproving  such 
plan  and  thus  requires  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, the  plan  wUl  become  effective  and  the 
distribution  of  such  funds  made  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  80  day  period  or  earlier  If 
waived  by  committee  resolutions  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  thereby  relieving 
the  Committees  of  the  necessity  of  having 
to  legislate  on  all  Judgment  awards  except 
for  the  most  r^mpllcated  3  1018.  Public 
Law  93-134.  approved  October  19.  1973  (W) 
Joint  Committee  on  Savaio-Hopi  Adminis- 
tration-abolishment 
Abolishes  the  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo- 
Hopl  Indian  Administration  created  during 
the  81st  Congress  to  consldpr  the  problems 
peculiar  to  the  Navajo  and  HopI  Tribes  and 
oversee  the  expenditure  of  funds  approprl- 
at«>d  for  the  development  of  their  reserva- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  other 
needed  Improvements,  work  which  was  prin- 
cipally completed  In  1964  S.  367  P/8  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1973,  I W) 

Klarnath  Indian  tribal  land  acquisition 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  by  condemnation  the  remainder  of 
the  Klamath  Indian  Por^at  lands,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Wlnema  National  Forest. 
which  the  Klamath  Tribe  has  directed  the 
United  PUtes  Nationa!  Bank  of  Portland, 
a  private  trustee,  to  sell  by  the  terms  of 
lU  trust  agreement  and  authorizes  for  this 
purpoee  an  amount  not  to  exceed  »70  mil- 
lion.  BH  3867  Public  Law  93-103,  approved 
August    18.    1973.    (W) 

ifni/e  River  Indian  Village  National  Historic 
Site 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  a  cluster  of  5  archeologlcal  sites  lo- 
cated near  the  Knife  and  Missouri  Rivers  to- 
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gether  with  additional  lands  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  to  administer  the  area  as  the 
Knife  River  Indlsn  Villages  National  Histori- 
cal Site.  8  1488  P  8  November  80,  1973.  (W) 
Jtfenominee  Restoration  Act 
Reinstates  the  act  terminating  supervision 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin;  makes  available  to  the 
tribe  the  Federal  services  lost  through  tennl- 
natton,  and  provides  for  the  reestablUhment 
of  tribal  self-government.  HJl.  10717  Public 
Law  93-197.  approved  December  32,  1973 
(W) 

Nattonai   Trail  Act  amendment 
Provides  for  the  addition  of  an  Indian  Na- 
tions Trail  to  the  trials  to  be  studied  for  pos- 
sible Inclusion  in  the  national  scenic  trails 
system.  8   1976  P/S  November  30.  1978    fW) 
PublioaUon  of  material  relating)  to  the  oon- 
stitutional  rifhts  of  Indiana 
Amends,     for    technical    reasons,    section 
701(c)    of  title  Vn  of  Public  Law  90-284  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may   be   necessary    for   the  Secretary  of   the 
Interior  ( 1 )  to  annually  revise  and  republish 
the  document  entitled  "Indian  Affairs.  Laws 
and  Treaties."  (2t  to  revise  and  republish  the 
treatise  entitled  "Federal  Indian  Laws."  and 
(3)    to  have  prepared  and  printed  as  a  gov- 
ernment   publication    an   accurate   compila- 
tion of  the  official  opinions  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the   Department  of   the   Interior  relating  to 
Indian  affairs  8  969.  P/S  June  27.  1973    (W) 
nrrntNATiONAi. 
Atlantic  Union  delegation 
Authorizes  the  creation  of  a  delegation  of 
18  eminent  citizens  (8  each  to  be  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate, 
and  the  President)   to  meet  with  Riniiiar  un- 
offlclal  delegations  "from  such  North  Atlan- 
tic TYeaty  parliamentary  democracies  as  de- 
sire to  Join  In  the  enterprise"  In  order  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  agreement  on  a  "dec- 
laration that  the  goal  of  their  peoples  is  to 
transform  their  present  relationship   into  a 
more  effective  unity  based  on  Federal  prin- 
ciples," and  empowers  the  convention  to  In- 
vite other  parliamentary  democracies  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  process    which  would  also  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  for  a  timetable  and  a 
conunisslon    to    move    toward    the    goal    by 
stages  8  J   Res   31    P  S  March  28.  1973    iVvi 
Board  for  International  Broaxicastin{)  Act 
Authorizes  $50,209,000  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  and  creates  a  new  Board  for 
International     Broadcasting     charged     with 
making  grants  to  the  radios  and  overseeing 
their  operations,  which  shall  take  over  the 
role  presently  performed   by   the  State   De- 
partment   of    administering    grants    to    the 
radios    S    1914.  Public  Law  93-129,  approved 
October  19,   1973     (369) 

Department  of  State  Authorization  Act 
Authorizes  a  total  of  8682.036.000.  Includ- 
ing 84  5  million  for  the  US  ahare  of  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Commission  on 
Control  and  Supervision  in  Vietnam;  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  funds  on  or  after  August 
16,  1973,  for  further  Involvement  of  U.S. 
forces  in  hostilities  In  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia  or  direct  or  In- 
direct aid  to  North  Vietnam  unless  specifical- 
ly authorized  hereafter  by  Congress;  estab- 
lishes a  new  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  Inter- 
national Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs 
In  the  Department  of  State  to  be  headed  by 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary:  requires 
that  military  base  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  where 
they  can  be  approved  either  by  passage  of 
ft  concurrent  resolution  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  or  by  the  Senate  giving  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  agreement:  re- 
quires that  funds  be  cut  off  for  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies  which  do  not  comply  within 
35  days  with  requests  for  information  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign   Relations  or 


the  House  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
amends  section  634(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  containing  «imiiRT  provisions  con- 
cerning access  to  Information  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  to 
eliminate  the  President's  privilege  of  waiv- 
ing Its  provisions  except  with  regard  to 
Presidential  communications;  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
act  to  be  used  for  publicity  or  propaganda 
to  attempt  to  Influence  the  outcome  of  legis- 
lation pending  before  (Dongress  or  the  out- 
come of  a  political  election:  requires  by  law 
the  listing  by  rank  order  of  Porelgn  Service 
personnel  selected  for  promotion:  states  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
and  Russia  seek  agreement  on  specific  mu- 
tual reductions  in  military  expenditures;  and 
contains  other  provisions  H.R  7645.  Public 
Law  93-126.  approved  October  18,  1973.  (191) 
Diplomatic  relations  between  Sxceden  and 
the  United  States 
Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
"the  United  States  Government  and  Sweden 
should  restore  their  normal  friendly  rela- 
tion, and  confirm  this  return  to  normalcy 
by  appointing  and  dispatching  ambassadors 
to  their  respective  capitals  on  an  immediate 
basis"  S.  Res  149.  Senate  adopted  October 
4,  1973.  (W) 

Environmental  modification  as  a  weapon 
of  war 

Expresses  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  seek 
the  agreement  of  other  governments,  includ- 
ing all  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
C-ouncU  of  the  United  Nations,  to  a  proposed 
treaty  for  the  complete  cessation  of  any  re- 
search exp>er1mentatlon  or  use  of  any  en- 
vironmental or  gec^hyslcal  modification  ac- 
tivity as  a  weapon  of  war.  including  weather, 
climate,  earthquake  and  ocean  modification 
activity  8  Res  71  Senate  adopted  July  11, 
1973    (266) 

rurafom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958 
amendment 
Amends  section  5  of  the  EURATOM  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  by  Increas- 
ing the  amount,  from  215,000  kilograms  to 
683,000  kilograms,  of  contained  uranium  236 
which  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community  under 
the  Agreements  for  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  EURATOM  S  1993  Pub- 
lic Law  93-88,  approved  August  14,  1978. 
(W) 

Foreign  Assistance  Act 
Authorizes  appropriations  for  economic  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries  comprised  of 
grants  and  loans  of  $1,218.200  000  divided 
among  five  development  assistance  cate- 
gories. Food  and  Nutrition,  Population  Plan 
nlng  and  Health,  Education  and  Human  Re- 
sources Development,  Selected  Developmen' 
Programs,  and  Selected  Countries  and  Orga 
nlzatlons,  Instead  of,  as  formerly,  providing- 
funds  for  development  loans,  technical  co- 
operation and  development  grants,  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress:  provides  for  greater 
transferability  of  funds  among  the  five  cate- 
gories than  la  now  permitted  among  present 
funding  categories,  whereby  the  President 
may  transfer  not  to  exceed  16  percent  of  the 
funds  under  one  category  to  another  in  an 
amount  which  does  not  increase  the  funds 
Ln  the  other  category  by  tnai*  than  26  per- 
cent; requires  that  the  country  receiving  as- 
sistance provide  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
total  costs  of  the  project  or  program,  which 
may  be  on  an  "in  kind"  basis.  If  necessary: 
repeals  section  203  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  thereby  eliminating  the  loan  re- 
payment revolving  fund  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  from 
which  loan  repayment  dollar  receipts  were 
used  to  make  further  development  loans,  and 
making  all  such  loans  subject  to  the  regular 
authorization   and  appropriation  process  of 


the  Congress;  cuts  off  all  funds  iot  the  con- 
tinued involvement  of  VB.  military  forces  la 
hostilities  in  Indochina  by  prt>hibltlng  the 
use  of  funds  under  this  or  any  other  law  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  by  the 
U.S.  In  or  over  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia, 
thus  requiring  specific  Congressional  action 
to  authorize  and  fund  any  renewal  of  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  war  tn  these  countries; 
prohibits  U.8.  funding  ch'  support  for  any 
military  or  paraoillltary  activities  by  third 
country  military  personnel  In  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia. North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  or 
Thailand,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress  enacted  after  this  bUl  be- 
comes law;  contains  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  that  the  United  States  should  not 
furnish  aid  to  South  Vietnam  or  any  other 
party  to  the  Vietnam  cease-fire  agreement  if 
that  party  does  not  comply  with  the  agree- 
ment; and  contains  other  provisions.  S  2335. 
P/S  October  2.  1973;  P  H  amended  October 
10.  1973,  (442)  (Cwnparable  provisions  are 
contained  in  S    1443.) 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973 
Authorizes  $1,429,734,000  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  $962,600,000  for  foreign 
military  assistance,  with  a  total  of  $2,392,- 
234.000  for  fiscal  year  1974;  adds  the  fol- 
lowing five  new  categories  for  development 
assistance:  Food  and  Nutrition:  Population 
Planning  and  Health;  Education  and  Human 
Resources  Development;  Selected  Develop- 
ment Programs:  and  Selected  Countries  and 
Organizations,  instead  of.  as  formerly,  provid- 
ing funds  for  development  loans,  technical 
cooperation  and  development  graiitii.  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress:  requires  that  the  coun- 
try receiving  grant  assiatance  provide  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  project  or 
program,  which  may  be  on  an  "In  kind"  basis. 
If  necessary:  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  to 
pay  for  the  fjerformance  of  abortions  or  to 
motivate  or  coerce  any  person  to  practice 
abortion: 

FYohlblts  the  use  of  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  police  training  and  related 
programs  In  any  foreign  country:  rep>eals, 
effective  July  1,  1975,  section  203  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  provides 
that  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  dollar 
receipts  scheduled  for  repayment  thru  the 
loan  repayment  revolving  fund  administered 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment would  be  available;  atithorizes  $512  5 
million  for  military  assistance  Including 
military  training,  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  re- 
duces the  number  of  countries  eligible  to 
receive  military  grant  assUtanoe.  other  than 
training  in  the  United  States,  from  forty  to 
thirty -one; 

Places  a  celling  on  the  amount  of  military 
assistance  and  sales  that  can  be  made  or  fur- 
nished to  Latin  America  and  Africa  In  any 
fiscal  year:  transfers  effective  June  30,  1974. 
the  authorization  for  military  assistance 
and  sales  program  for  Laos,  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Military  Sales  Acts;  amends 
the  act  in  a  technical  nature  to  assure 
that  the  Cambodia  celling  would  not 
apply  to  assistance  furnished  under  this 
.^ct:  authorizes  $138  million  for  security  sup- 
porting assistance  of  which  not  less  than  $50 
million  Is  to  be  available  solely  for  Israel: 
modifies  section  e20(e)(l)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act — the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment— by  permitting  the  President  to  waive 
upon  notification  to  the  Congress  Its  sanc- 
tions when  he  determliMS  that  such  a  waiver 
was  Important  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States;  requires  the  submission  of 
semiannual  reports  on  the  status  of  each  out- 
standing loan,  contract  of  guaranty  or  In- 
surance, credit  sale  of  defense  artlclea  de- 
fense services,  or  agricultural  commodities, 
and  each  Export -Imp>ort  Bank  Loan  guar- 
anty, or  Insurance  for  transactions  in  excess 
of  $1  million,  and  annual  reports  showing  the 
debt-servicing  problems  of  foreign  countries. 
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debt  r«Uef  grajited  by  the  United  States,  and 
tbe  conaequences  thereof.  •uthoiisBB  I2S  mil- 
lion for  relief  for  African  8*hel  »nd  endorses 
lntem*tlonaI  planning  for  relief  of  the  West 
AfrlcAn  famine: 

Authorises    •S04    for    poetwar    reoonatruc- 
tion  In  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laoe. 
authorizes    $335    mUllon    for    mlUtary    sales 
credits   for   flscal    year    1974    eatabllahes   an 
aggregate  celling  on  mUttary  credit  salM  of 
1730    million    for    flscal    year    1974   of    which 
•300    mmion    shall     be    aTallable    only    for 
I«ra«l:  prohlblta  the  use  of  fvmds  authonxed 
or  appropriated  under  this  or  any  other  law 
to   finance    mllftary    or   paramllliary    opera- 
tions by  the  VS    In  or  over  Cambodia.  Laos, 
or   South    Vietnam;    (similar   provtalona   are 
contained  In  Public  Laws  9S-50.  52.  IW.  and 
155):   prohibits  the  use  of  funds  to  finance 
directly  or  indirectly    -mUltary  or  paramUl- 
tary    combat    operations'    by    third    country 
forcea    in    Laoe.    CambodU.    North    Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam,  or  Thailand,  unless  speclfi- 
caUy  authorized  by  legislation:   prohibits  as- 
sutance  to  the  Oovemment  of  North   Viet- 
nam   uxUaaa    that    assistance    is    specifically 
authorized  by  leglalatlon;   prohibits  the  use 
of  any  foreign  currency,  including  principal 
and    Interest,    which    accrues    In    connection 
with  any  sale  for  foreign  currency  under  any 
proTialon   of    Uw     under   any    agreement    to 
aid   any   foreign   country   to   procure  equip- 
ment for  defense  entered  into  after  the  en- 
actment  of  this  Act  or  rcTlslon  of  an  exist- 
ing   agreement,    unless    such    agreement    Is 
specifically  authorized  by  legUlatlon  enacted 
after  such  date:  S    1443:   Public  Law  93-189. 
approved   December   17.    1973     (JM.   537) 
Forri^  Service  BuU<tiny  Act  Amendments 
Authorues  a  total  of  $59. 61 1.000  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and   1973  for   the  Porelgn  BuUd- 
inga  program   administered   by   the   Depart- 
naent  of  State  of  which  •ll.aii.ooo  U  for  new 
construction,   acquisition    and   development 
and  M5.800.000  is  for  operations    HH    5«10 
Public   Law   93-47.    approved   June   23     1973 
( W) 

Internationa:  Monetam  Fund  and  Iniema- 
tionai  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment 

Amends  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  author- 
ize the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  different 
tndlvlduais  to  serve  as  alternate*  for  the 
Srovemor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Pund  and  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  8  1887 
Public  Law  93-94.  approved  August  15.  J973 

International  Voyage  Load  Line  Act 
Repeals  the  Foreign  Load  Lines  Act.  1939 
AS  amended,  and  substituiee  this  act.  which 
provides  the  necessary  leglaUtlon  to' imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  International 
Convention  on  Load  Unea.  1966  to  which 
the  United  States  U  a  party  and  which  came 
into  force  on  July  21.  1968.  malting  it  unlaw- 
ful for  a  vessel  U)  be  so  loMled  ss  to  submerge 
Uie  prescribed  load  line  or  the  point  where 
an  approprute  load  line  should  be  marked 
S  1352  PubUc  Law  93-115.  approved  Octo- 
ber 1.  1973    (Wi 

Interventvm  on  ttie  High  Sea*  Act 
Incorporate  into  statutory  law  the  rlghu 
dutlM.  and  reeponslbUltiea  of  the  United 
Staua  under  the  Intemattooal  Convention 
ne-.mi'.:,!  to  Intervention  on  the  High  8e«a  in 
'  •-■«">  '  OU  PoUutlon  Casualtlea,  stcned  No- 
vemo^  »  19W  at  BniaaeU  which  permlU 
a  coastal  nation  to  take  whatever  action  It 
d««ms  n*.  (Muiarv  to  prevent,  mitigate  or 
•Umlnate  ^  ;  ,— at  of  oil  poUutkan  resulting 
worn  a  luaritune  accident  beyond  that 
ooaatal  nations  tarritorlai  llmlu  by  veatlng 
•uch  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
P*rta>ent  in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  la  op- 
•»»tthg;  glvea  tbm  Sacretary  the  authority  to 
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determine  the  extent  of  danger  resulting 
from  a  ooUlslon.  stranding,  or  other  dlsftble- 
ment  of  a  vessel  carrying  oU.  and  to  remove 
and.  If  neceaaary.  tl-stroy  the  ship  and  cargo 
which  ts  the  source  of  the  danger  tncorpo- 
rates  general  guldellnee  for  d«t«rmlnlng  the 
permlastble  scope  of  Intervention  actions, 
authorteee  actions  against  the  United  States 
In  the  Peder*:  court*  by  persons  claiming 
compensation:  creates  a  mechanism  for 
setUlng  oontroverstoe  between  signatory  na- 
tions, or  between  srjch  nations  and  claimants 
reiattng  to  oompenaation  for  ezcMatre 
measures:  authortaes  the  Secretary  to  tasue 
rulee  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act:  impoees  criminal  penalties 
to  Insure  full  compliance  with  the  legisla- 
tion, and  extends  the  right  of  Intervention 
now  Inherent  in  the  Pederal  Oovemment  for 
veaael  incWents  In  terrltortal  waters  to  inci- 
dents on  the  high  seas  involving  potential  oU 
pollution  damage.  8.  1070  PS  November  5 
1973.  <W) 

Israel.  Asaiatanee  To 

Authorises  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent 93 i  bUUon  for  emergency  mUltary 
assistance  or  foreign  mUltary  sales  credits,  or 
for  both  as  the  President  mav  determine,  for 
lmm»\.  of  which  •!  6  billion  may  be  used 
only  If  the  President  ( 1 )  determines  It  to  be 
Important  to  our  national  interaat  that 
Israel  receive  assistance  exceeding  »1.6  billion 
and  1 3)  reports  to  Congress  each  such  deUr- 
mlnatlon  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  date 
on  which  funds  are  obligated  or  expended  In 
•»<=•••  of  •!  S  bUllon:  provides  that  the  30 
day  notification  requirement  shall  not  apply 
If  hostilities  are  resumed  m  the  Middle  Bast; 
provides  that  the  President  may  use  sums 
authortaed  herein  to  pay  the  United  States 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Unlt«l  Nations 
Kmergency  Porce  in  the  Middle  Kast.  and 
contains  other  provUlons  HB.  11068  Public 
Law  93    .  approved  1 973    (587) 

Middle  Eojt  crtsij 
SUtes  as  a  sense  of   the  Senate   that   we 
deplore    the   outbreak    of    hootilitiaB    in    the 
Middle  East  and  support  the  use  of  the  oflVces 
of  the   United   States   by   the  Prwident  and 
Secretary  of  Sute   to  urge  the  parUclpsmts 
to    bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  a  return  of 
the   parties   involved   to   lines   and   positions 
occupied   by   them   prior   to   the  outbreak  of 
current    hoetllitiea.    and    further,    that    the 
Senate  expresses  lU  hope  for  a  more  stable 
condition    leading    to   peace    in    that   region 
S    Res    17«    Senate  adopted  October  8    1973 
I  W) 

Sational  security 
States  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  other 
nations  should  not  construe  domestic  evenU 
as  adversely  affecting  our  reaoive  to  uphold 
world  peace  nor  seUe  upon  them  as  an  op- 
portuiuty  to  undermine  the  security  of  Um 
United  States  or  as  impairing  the  fuH  com- 
mitment of  our  Government  to  achieve  a 
Just  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  Bast 
and  calU  upon  all  frlandly  nations  to  Join 
us  In  pursuance  of  these  vital  common  ob- 
JecUvea.  which  have  as  their  goal  respect  for 
law  and  a  stable  and  secure  peace  through- 
out the  world  8.  Res  300  Senate  adopted 
November  9.  1973.  ( W) 

Peace  Corpe  Act  avxendmentt 
Continues  tb«  Peace  Corps  program  on  a 
on*  year  authorteatlon  of  177  001.000  for  flscal 
year  1974.  and  places  the  Peace  Corps  under 
Pederal  proc\irement  law  H«  6393.  Public 
Law  93-49.  approved  June  35.  1973  ( W) 
Peoplet  Republic  of  China — Diplomatic 

privileges 
Authorlxes  tha  President  to  extend  to  the 
Ualson  Offlc*  ol  the  People's  BepubUc  of 
China  In  Waahlngton  and  to  the  memben 
thereof  the  tame  privileges  and  immunities 
subject  to  oorreapondlng  coodlitons  «^r"<  ob- 
Ugauons  as  are  enjoyed  by  diplomatic  mis- 
stooa  accredited  to  the  Uolted  States  and  by 


members  thereof    S.  1316.  Public  Law  93-22, 
approved  April  30    .873    (W) 

Privilege*  and  immunities 
Organisation  of  Amen -an  States  (OA3) 
Reenacu  tlie   ua6  CTKanusatlcm  of   Ameri- 
can States  Acl   Uj  a    LftoriM   ihe  PreaJdeiit  to 
extend  diploniatlc  pr-.vi.f^es  and   ln..'nu:iitles 
Ui  a  newly  established  group    the  PemiAiiep.'. 
LHjoervers  to  the  O.V^,  which  conslsu   -f  non- 
memo*.-   .\mericaii   .states  and   non-Amerlcar. 
-■>'*'«••'    pa.-tlclpBUng    ;n    oAS    pri)(p-ams     H  H 
StM.l     [*.'..;.-    ijiA    ^s    I4«     appr(ive<l    .V'lve.'i. 
iy*r   •     ;  J  -  i     ,  VV  , 

1  T^'a-.-zation    of    .African    Dnlty    (GAU) 

.\men<ls  '.he  In'^ematJonal  (Jr^ajiizatlon 
Unmi.rUUoe  .\ct  of  liM6  making  the  provl- 
sloiu  jf  that  Act  applicable  to  the  OAU  In 
the  iame  *»v  a<t  u.ev  may  tw  eii«:.ilecl  to  a 
public  Intornailc.aA.  .jrganlaaUon  in  which 
the  United  8lJiie«  par-.lcipates  .S  1536  P/8 
October  23.  1973  iW)  (Comparable  provi- 
sions are  contained  in  H.R.  8310  which  be- 
came PubUc  L*w  93   161  ) 

Amends  the  International  Organization 
Immunities  Act  of  1945  making  the  prorl- 
sions  of  that  Act  app;;rabie  u<  the  OAU  In 
the  same  way  as  they  may  be  eitended  to 
a  public  International  nrifanlzatkir.  in  which 
the  United  States  participates  H  H  8319 
Public  Law  93  161  approved  Ni  vember  27 
1973.  (W) 

Protiibition  oj  inrc-:  '-ntion  in  foreign 
politiCiil  ajatrj 

Prohibits  any  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  from  offering  a  contribution  to 
any  agency  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
for  the  ptirpose  of  Influencing  the  outcome 
of  an  election  for  public  office  in  a  foreign 
country  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  United  States  to 
solicit  or  accept  contributions  to  candidates 
or  political  parties  to  influence  an  election 
for  public  office  in  a  foreign  country;  and 
contains  other  provisions  8  2339  P  S  July 
28,  1973    (W) 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
supplemental  authorization,  1973 
Authorizes  addiuonal  fiscal  year  1973  ap- 
propriations of  not  to  exceed  •!  5  million  for 
Radio  Pree  Burope  and  Radio  Liberty  to  pro- 
vide for  Increased  costs  resulting  from  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  on  Pebruary  12. 
1973  S  1972  Public  Law  93-69.  approved! 
July  a.  1973.  (W) 

Rhodesian  chrome  importation 
Amends  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1946  so  as  to  provide  that  full  United 
Nations  sanctions  win  be  legally  observed 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Importation 
of  chrome  from  Rhodesia  will  be  halted. 
S  1808  P  S  December  18.  1973.  (671) 
Shrxmp  Fisheries  Act 
Provides  the  necessary  legislation  to  Im- 
plement the  agreement  (Ex.  P.  93d-3d)  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Braall  concern- 
ing shrimp  which  establishes  a  basis  for 
regulating  the  conduct  of  shrimp  fishing  In 
a  defined  ares  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  H.R. 
8629  Piihllc  Law  93-343.  approved  January 
3,  1974    (VV) 

Southeast  Asia  CoUecttve  Defense  Treaty 
Directs  the  Senate  Committee  on  Porelgn 
Relations  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
review  of  US  participation  In  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  (SEATO) 
Including  a  re -examination  of  the  basic 
foreign  policy  considerations  which  origi- 
nally led  the  United  States  u^  Join  the 
SKATO  Organization  aiid  reassessment  of 
thoae  considerations  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent developments  relating  to  that  Organi- 
zation and  the  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the 
United  States'  and  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  no  later 
than  March  31.  1974.  8.  Baa.  174.  Senate 
adopted  November  2.  1973.  ( W) 
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Transfer  of  trust   funds    to  the   Republic  of 

the    /''ii.'ippine.s 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  tranafer  to  the  Government  <if  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Hhlllppmee  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  the  .money  then  held  In  a 
special  trust  accovint  m  the  Treasury  far 
makln*  pavmenl  on  certain  Philippine  bonds 
Issued  t>»'f.ir»>  im4  all  of  which  have  matured 
thus  ternilnarlnR  U  .S  UablUtv  for  them  S 
1398     P  b   November    15,    1973     <VVi 

Treaties 

Agreement  With   Canada  for  the   Protnotlon 

of  Safety  on  the  Great  Lakes 

Terminates  and  replaf-«s  a  similar  agree- 
men!  r>etween  Uie  United  .Stales  a:id  Canada 
providUi«  f  .r  safety  ui.  the  Qresi  Uikes  re- 
quires tl}  at  effective  January  ;  19T.S  ail  ves- 
sels covered  by  the  agreeme  .t  nius*  have 
very  high  frequency  radiotelephor.ic  equip- 
ment operating  In  a  i^ertjilis  band  de.sigr.aies 
a  uniform  distress,  safe'v  and  railln*;  fre- 
quency; and  updates  the  t«"  hnlcul  rrgu',&- 
tlons  to  conform  witti  modern  radl.  pnutlces 
and  capabilities.  Ex.  U.  93d  1st  Resolution 
of  ratification  agreed  to  October  1,  1973 
(423) 

Amendment  to  Article  81  of  the  Charter  of 
the    United    Nations 

Amends  article  61  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  relating  to  the  composition  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (EC060C)  and 
the  election  to  membership  thereon  by  the 
General  Assembly  which  would  increase  the 
size  of  the  council  from  2"  tr.  54  members 
and  provide  for  an  interim  pro<~edure  to 
acble\'e  this  new  size.  The  primary  function 
of  BCOSOC.  whose  powers  are  recommenda- 
tory and  advisory,  is  to  promote  economic 
and  social  progress,  cultural  cooperation  and 
universal  respect  for  human  rights,  and  to 
coordinate  the  acUvltles  of  the  various  UJJ 
specialized  agencies  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  Ex  L.  93d-lst  Reso- 
lution of  Ratification  agreed  to  September 
5,  1973.  (388) 

Consular   Convention    With    Hungary 

Elstablishes  consular  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
Hungary  which  will  afford  Amencan  citizens 
In  Hungary  a  greater  degree  of  consular  pro- 
tection and  guaraatee  quicit  and  unhindered 
communication  between  a  citizen  and  his 
consul  and  prompt  notification  to  the  consul 
of  any  detention  or  other  limitation,  and 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  consulates 
and  the  exchange  of  consular  appointments 
according  each  country  the  facilities  privi- 
leges, and  Immunities  afforded  under  similar 
bilateral  consular  conventions  in  force  with 
a  number  of  other  countries  Ex  W.  92d-2d. 
Resolution  of  Ratification  agreed  to  March 
27.  1973    (68i 

Consular  Convention  With  Poland 
Bstabllshes  consular  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Polish  People's 
Republic,  guarantees  early  notification  of 
detention  of  a  country's  nationals  and  access 
thereto;  describes  con.sular  functions  and 
responsibilities  In  such  fields  as  the  issuance 
of  visas  and  p*s)»ports  and  the  performance 
of  notorial  <tervloes  provides  for  the  Inviola- 
bility of  ii-irLSular  personnel  with  regard  to 
legal  proceedings  in  the  hoet  country  and 
contains  nther  provisions  afforded  under 
similar  bilateral  consular  conventions  in 
force  with  a  number  of  other  countries  Ex 
U.  93d  2d  Resolution  of  Ratification  agreed 
to  March  27,  1973.  (56) 

Consular  Convention  With  Romania 
Replaces  the  convention  currently  In  exist- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania:  Improves  con- 
sular seriicea  in  both  countries  to  Include 
the  Issuance  of  passports  and  vLsas.  per- 
formance of  notorial  servloes.  and  repre- 
senutlon   of   the   Inuresta   of   nattonaU  in 


estate  matters:  assures  that  consuls  whose 
uat;onal8  are  detained  or  whose  personal 
freedom  la  limited  will  be  notified  promptly 
and  will  have  the  right  to  visit  and  com- 
municate with  such  nationals:  and  contains 
.'ther  provisions  afforded  under  similar  bi- 
lateral consular  (X)nvenilons  In  force  with  a 
number  of  other  countries.  Ex  V,  W3d-3d 
Resoiuiion  of  Ratification  agreed  to  March 
27.  1973.  (57) 

Convention  Concerning  the  Protection  of  the 
WcM-ld  Cultural   and   Natural  Hertl&ge 

Provide*  a  means  for  the  Identification 
and  protection  of  natural  and  cultural  areas 
of  outstanding  universal  value  considered 
as  the  common  heritage  of  mankind  through 
the  establishment  of  a  World  Heritage -Com- 
mittee to  develop  and  maintain  lists  of  areas 
of  outstanding  Importance  and  a  World 
Heritage  Fund  to  provide  International  as- 
sistance for  the  protection  and  conservation 
of  these  areas  Ex  F.  93d -1st  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  (October  30.  IS73  i458) 
Convention  for  the  Prelection  of  Producers 
of  Phonograms 

Provides  that  contracting  states,  under 
their  respective  domeetic  laws  will  protect 
the  nationals  of  other  contracting  states 
against  the  making  or  importation  of  dupli- 
cate phonograms  .records  and  tapes  i  with- 
out the  coniient  of  the  producer  if  the  in- 
tent Is  to  distribute  them  to  the  public 
Ex.  G.  93d  let  R<>«<)iution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  October  1.  1973    (4'i9i 

Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
Amendmenus 

Provides  for  improved  radio-telephonlc 
watch  procedures,  niore  modern  radiotele- 
phonlc  devices,  more  detailed  procedures  for 
the  operation  of  radloteiephonic  equipment 
and  new  regulations  concernlnK  traffic  sepa- 
ration schemes  Ex  I  93d- ist  Resolution 
of  Ratification  agreed  to  August  3  1973 
Convention  on  Endangered  Species 

Establishes  a  system  by  which  govern- 
ments may  strictly  control  the  InUrnational 
trade  in  spedmens  of  species  which  are  or 
may  be.  In  daj;per  of  becoming  extinct  as 
a  result  of  that  trade  Ex  H  93d -1st  Reso- 
lution of  Ratification  agreed  to  AugviSt  3 
1973.  (360) 

Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine 
Pollution 

Establishes  in  each  country  party  to  the 
Convention  a  national  system  for  regulating 
the  ocean  disposal  of  wastes  comparable  to 
the  system  provided  for  the  United  Saes  by 
Title  I  of  Public  Law  93-632.  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972.  Ex.  C.  93d- 1st  Resolution  of  Ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  August  3.  1973  (359) 
Convention  With  Japan  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  and  Their  Environment 

Provides  for  the  protection  of  species  of 
birds  which  are  common  to  the  United  States 
and  Japan  or  which  migrate  between  them, 
and  provides  that  each  country  will  develop 
programs  to  preserve  and  enbaxice  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  birds  protected  by  this  agree- 
ment Ex  R  92d-2d  Resolution  of  Ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  March  27.  1973.  (60) 
Exchange  of  Notes  With  Ethiopia  Concerning 
the  Administration  of  Justice 

Terminates  the  notes  exchanged  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  1951,  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  const uvi ting  aii  integral 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  a:id  Economic 
Relation.";  Between  the  United  States  and 
Ethiopia  Termination  of  the  notes  which 
set  forh  Rpe(-ial  commltment.s  on  the  part  of 
the  Ethiopian  Oovemmfn:  regarding  the 
trial  of  cases  involving  American  cltlBens. 
would  be  In  r-onformity  witli  '.he  US  policy 
of  basing  international  agreements.  In  gen- 
eral, on  the  principle*  of  equallt;  and  reci- 
procity Kx  B.  93d -1st  Resolution  of  Ratifi- 
cation agreed  to  March  27    1973    (69) 


Extradition  Treaty  With  Italy 
Terminates  and  replaces  the  extradition 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Italy 
signed  at  Washington  on  Ma..-ch  23.  1968  as 
later  amended  and  supplemented,  provides 
for  the  extradition  of  persons  charged  with 
any  of  30  spveclfled  offenses  mciuding  offenses 
relating  to  narcotic  drugs  and  au-craft  hi- 
jacking or  In  the  case  of  conspiracy  tc  com- 
mit any  of  the  specified  ofieixses,  defines 
territorial  application  to  include  all  terri- 
tory under  the  jurisdictioc  of  either  party 
i.'^.cludlng  territorial  waters  and  airspace  as 
well  as  registered  aircraft  In  Sight  and  pvr- 
mlts  refusal  of  extradition  unless  ass'jrances 
are  received  that  the  death  penalty  w,::  not 
be  lm.posed  for  an  offense  not  punishable  by 
death  In  the  country  from  which  extradi- 
tion Is  requested  Ex  M,  93d-lst  Resolution 
of  ratification  agreed  to  October  1,  1973. 
(430) 

Extradition  Treaty  With  Paraguay 
Terminates  and  supersedes  the  Elxtradl- 
tlon  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay  drne  at  .\suncion 
on  March  26  1913.  provides  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  f)ersons  charged  with  any  of  30  spec- 
ified offenses  including  offenses  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs  a.-'id  aircraft  hijacking  or  in 
the  case  of  conspl.-^cy  to  comrr.it  any  of  the 
sp>eclfled  offenses,  defines  terntorlal  applica- 
tion to  include  all  temtcry  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  either  party  including  territorial 
waters  sind  airspace  as  well  a.^  registered  air- 
craft in  flight,  and  permits  .'tfusal  of  extra- 
dition unless  assurances  are  received  that 
the  death  penalty  will  not  be  imp>osed  for  an 
offense  not  punishable  bv  death  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  extradition  is  requested  Bx. 
S.  93d-lst  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  October  :    1973    .  431  i 

Extradition  Treaty  With  Croguay 
Terminates  a  1906  treaty  between  the 
t'n:ted  States  and  Ur-.iguay  except  that 
crimes  listed  In  that  treaty  and  commuted 
prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
treaty  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  1906  treaty  provides  for  the  extradition 
of  persons  charged  with  any  of  3C'  specified 
offenses  including  oSenses  relat;ng  to  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  aircraft  hijacking  or  m  the 
case  of  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  spec- 
ified offenses  defines  temtcHnal  application 
to  include  all  territory  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  either  party  including  territorial  wa- 
ters and  airspace  as  well  as  registered  aircraft 
in  flight,  and  permits  refusal  of  extradition 
unless  assurances  are  received  that  the  death 
penalty  will  not  be  imposed  for  an  offense 
not  punishable  by  death  m  the  countrv  from 
which  extradition  is  requested  Ex  K,  93d- 
1st  Resolution  of  ratificauon  agreed  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1973  1  432.1 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1968.  as 
Extended 
Extends  the  International  C'  ffee  .\gree- 
ment  of  1968  for  2  years  to  September  30. 
1975  deleting  all  of>erative  provisions  but 
preserving  the  structure  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organization.  Ex.  O  93d-lst  Resolu- 
tion of  ratification  agreed  to  (October  i  :97S, 
(4271 

International  Convention  on  Load  Lines 
Amendments 

Amends  the  1966  Load  Lines  Convention 
(which  established  uniform  rules  concerning 
the  limits  to  which  ships  on  International 
voyages  may  be  loaded  and  brought  Interna- 
tional load  line  regulations  into  accord  with 
modern  developments  and  techniques  in  ship 
construction)  by  correcting  a  number  of  er- 
rors and  ambiguities  which  have  become  ap- 
parent In  such  matters  as  technical  termi- 
nology, geographic  reference  pomts.  and 
cross  references.  Kx  D.  93d-lst.  Baeolutlon 
of  Rauflcatlon  agreed  to  Augtist  3.  1973. 
(Ml) 
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B«tMi«Uona 
Slmpliflaa  tb«  prooadurs  for  applying  for 
pAicnu  on  tbm  Mm*  inventton  in  •  numtMr 
of  oo>uiitrt««  by  providing.  »w«<»«ig  otb«r 
things,  a  cvncxaliMd  Oimg  prooadrm  and  • 
•taadATdlaad  «ppUc«Uon  fonnAt  Kz  S  Md- 
Jd  Baaoluuon  of  rmaflc»Uon  agrs«d  to  Oc- 
lob«r  80.  1973    1*66) 

Protocol  AjnendiQg  th«  1038  ConT«nUoo  on 
IntemaUooAl  KxpoalUona 
Amenda  the  1028  Cony«ntlon  on  Int«ma- 
tton*l  ExpoaiUona  placing  the  rulea  and 
procedures  governing  IntemaUon*!  expos! - 
tk)n«  m  line  with  current  techniquee.  includ- 
iQg  a  reduction  in  the  frequency  of  inter- 
n*Uon*l  ezpoeltions  and  a  ilinpimc«tton  of 
categorlea.  and  modemljee  the  proTlalone 
concerning  the  acUvttlea  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Kxpoaitlona  Kx  S.  OSd-Ut 
Reeoiution  of  ratlflcailon  agreed  to  November 
38.  1973    (496) 

Protocol  to  the  International  CtvU  Aviation 
Convention 
Increases  the  sixe  of  the  Air  Na»ig»tlon 
Commission  of  the  IntenuiUonal  Civil  Avia- 
tion OrgmnlzaUon  (ICAO)  from  12  to  18 
member*.  Ex.  Q.  93d  1st  Reeoiution  of  raU- 
flcation  agreed  to  November  36,  1973.  (498) 
StAtutes  of  the  World  Touriam  Organisation 
Transfers  the  Intemstlonal  Onion  of  Offl- 
cl»»  Trsvel  Ortanisattoiu  (rUOTO).  a  non- 
government*! orgknlsatlon.  into  the  World 
Tourism  OrgsAlzsUon  (WTO),  an  mcer-gor- 
enimental  tourist  org»nlsauon.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  and  developing  intem*- 
Uonal  tourism  to  further  the  economic. 
social,  and  cultural  progress  of  all  nsUons 
8x  R.  93d -1st.  Resolution  of  raUncation 
agreed  to  October  30.  1973  (457) 
Strasbourg  Patent   Classlflcstion  Agreement 

Adopts  a  common  world-wide  system  of 
internstlonal  claaslflcaUon  for  patenu  for 
Inventions,  inventors'  oertlflc«tes.  utility 
models  and  utility  certiflcstes  providing  that 
each  contracting  party  shall  have  the  right 
to  use  the  classlflcauon  as  a  principal  or  as 
a  subsidisry  system  and  that  the  claaslflcs- 
Uon  (hall  be  solely  of  an  admlnistrsUve 
character  The  agreement  u  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  the  Nice  Agreement  Concern  tog  In- 
ternsuonsl  Classtflcation  of  Ooods  and 
Services  to  Which  Trademarks  are  Applied 
(Ex  M.  9lst-adi.  and  the  Locarno  Agreement 
Kstabllshing  an  International  Clasaldcstlon 
for  Industrial  Designs  (Kx  I.  9ad-2d),  which 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  on  December  1 1 
1971.  Ex.  E.  93d- 1st  ReeoluUon  of  ratlflcsUon 
•Cr«ed  to  October  30.  1973.  (458) 

UnUed    Natiom    Snvironment    Pro-am 
Participation  Act 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  »40  million 
for  the  total  17  S  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Pund  and  limits  the 
fiscal  year  1974  contribution  to  tlO  million 
H-R  6788.  Public  Law  93-188.  approved  De- 
cember 15,  1973    (Wt 

1/-S  /n/ortnatiofi  Agency  authorization 
Authorises  •216.775.00  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
to  carry  out  international  Informational 
activities  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  and  Re- 
organization Plan  Number  8  of  1953  includ- 
ing We.oes.OOO  for  voice  of  America  opera- 
Uons;  prohibits  the  obllgaUon  of  funds  if  the 
U3IA  does  not  make  Information  requested 
by  the  Senate  Committees  on  Commerce  or 
Foreign  ReUtlons  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  available  within  35  days; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  1S17 
Vetoed  October  23.  1973  Senate  susuined 
Teto  October  30,  1973.  (151.453.459) 

Replaces  the  vetoed  bill  s.  1317,  without 
•oesaa  to  Information  provisions;  authorlaea 
•315,814,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  United 
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■*  '-•<      .formstloQ  Agency  to  carry  out  mter- 
.»'        a.   informational    K-tivtiee    '.inder   the 
authority  o<  the  nnr.<Ki   .-^tA-jw   ::.f  rmatiof. 
and  BducatlonaJ  Exchaii^*    At     r    :i*+h    -.hf 
Mutual  Sduoatloaal  and  <    ..    .r».   ki.  .-»».".«« 
Act  of  1981.  and  Reorganize  in  a   K-ah   .Sum 
ber    a    of    1088,    prohlbiu    the    u»«    „t    any 
approprUtlon    for    which     there    u    not    an 
authorisation  or  the  use  of  any  approprla- 
tioa  above  the  amount  authorised,  and  oob- 
talos  oUmt   provisions    8.   8881     Public   Law 
08-188.  apiMTOved  November  39    1978   (W) 
Vntfd  Stat**  ooe«iu  poitef 
Endorses  the  oosan  policy  ob>ecUves  which 
were    envislontJ    la    the    President's    Ocean 
Policy  SUtement  of  May  23.  1970.  and  which 
are  ndw  tjeing  pursued  by  the  United  States 
delegation    to    the    United    Nations    Seabed 
Oommittee    preparing    for    the    Law    of    the 
flsa  Conference  with  regard  to     ( 1 )   Protect- 
ing the  freedoms  of   the   high   seas,  beyond 
a  twelve  mUe  temtorui  sea.  for  navigation, 
communication,  and  sclentifle  research,  and 
free  transit  through  and  over  international 
stralU;  t3)  recognising  oertam  intemaUooal 
oommunlty    rights:     (Si     providing    for    the 
orderly    and    ju«t    development    of    mineral 
resources  of  the  deep  leabed  aa  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind:   and   (4i    far  the  00a- 
lervatlon   and   protection  of  living  r»eourc*e 
with    regulation    of    fisheries,    coastal    SUte 
management   of   coastal   species,    and    inter- 
national   management    of    such     migratory 
species  as  tuna,    and  eonamends  the  United 
States    delegation    for    lu    excellent    work 
•nd  encouragee  lu  efforts  for  an  early  agree- 
onsnt  on   an  ocean   treaty  embodying   tbeee 
Boals.  8   Res.  63.  Senate  adopted  July  9    1973 
(W)  '    • 


Smerf/eitct  trnpiofment  Act  amendmenU 

Extends   for   2    years,    through    fiscal    ywar 
1978.  the  KOMrgsncy  Employment  Art  of  1971 

(public  employment  program)  and  author- 
ises $135  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  neceesary  for  fiscal  y«ar 
1976;  focuses  the  legislation  to  those  in  grwtt- 
•st  need  and  for  whom  the  government  has 
the  clearest  responsibility  the  disabled  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged, thoae  unemployed  for  15  weeks 
or  more,  and  persons  unemployed  aa  a  result 
of  the  closing  of  or  a  reduction  In  actlvlUee 
at  a  Defense  Department  faclUty;  seeks  as- 
surance that  sponsors  wlU  fill  at  least  half 
of  the  pubUc  service  Jobs  with  disabled  or 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  and  conuina  other 
provisions  S  1580  PS  July  31.  1973.  (348) 
(Comparable  provisions  are  oontalned  In  S 
1559,  Job  Training  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties (Manpower  Revenue  Sharing)  ) 

Fair  labor  standards  amendments 
{minifnum  \cag€) 

Extends  coverage  to  include  under  the 
deflnlUons  of  employer  and  employee  the 
United  SUtes  and  any  SUte  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  SUte  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  of 
a  3UU  or  toUrgovernmental  agency,  with 
the  cxempUon  of  elected  offlclals.  their  per- 
sonal staff,  appointees  on  the  policy  making 
level,  or  immediate  advisors  In  SUU  and  lo- 
cal govemmenu;  includes  within  coverage 
employees  whow  vocaUon  Is  domestic  sery- 
Ice: 

ftUbllshee.  for  employees  In  activities  eov- 
OTWd  by  the  Act  prior  to  the  1966  amend- 
ments, an  hourly  minimum  of  83  00  diiring 
the  period  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  83  30 
thereafter;  esUbllahes.  for  employees  In  ag- 
riculture, an  hourly  minimum  of  81  60  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  June  30.  1974,  %\  ao 
during  the  year  beginning  July  1.  1974,  83  00 
an  hour  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1975, 
and  83  30  an  hour  afUr  June  30.  1976:  es- 
Ubllahes. for  employees  newly  covered  by  the 
1088  amendmenu  and  by  the  1973  amend- 
ments, an  hourly  minimum  of  8180  dtirlng 
the  period  ending  June  30.  1974.  13  DO  during 


the    year   tieginnlng   July    1.    1974     and   sa  20 
thereafter: 

Provides   for   presently   oover<'d    »■::  ,  ..  .r. 
;a   Puerto   Rlc    and   th»  Vlrnln   Ik.ki'.^U.  effec  ■ 
Uve  on   tlie  effe^-tlve  date  at  Uie   .•gls.atlon 

A:     incr^aaes    ^r    ;j     -eiiu«   an    nour    If    their 
wa^'    .rder  ra'««  ».'«  i«m  man  II  40  at;  hour 
aiiU      B,    ail   l:u-re*«e  ..f   .5    -e;,tii  an  hour  if 
ttieir    wage      rcler    rmtca   arr    |:  ♦(     an   hour  or 
fi;«r,er      pp.! v  idea    Uiai     oew.y     lover^d    em- 
■  '^n     including  ootnmotiweaiir.   and   mu- 
.     ;•»■■    employees)    are   to   have    u.eir    wa«« 
raiee  set  by  special  Industry  (xxnml t tees,  and 
that  this  wage  rate  mav  n..t  fi*  if^  than  60 
percent  of  the     '..^erWjM"   »:  (  .: -a:  ,<•  or  %\  00 
an  hour,  whicr.^.^r   ;»  ^r^^-f     ».ui   that  all 
employees    lotr^r      h»;.      ■  .n..T..  r, wf-ajth    and 
municipal  emp.    .~m     w.,  r-^:.e    b<^glnnlnK 
on*  year  after  the  effertlve  date  of  this  legis- 
lation,  ysarly   lncrea*e«   .->f      a      13    r-ents   an 
boor  per  year  if  f -:-    v*^,     ->-   Tit^s  are 
Isss  than  1 1  40,  and     v     'i.-^*.^,     ';5cenu 
an  hour  per  year  if  their  wwif-     r  ;•:  r»t«<8  are 
•  1  40   an   hour   or    higher      j  r  .v    i^«     ^  at    the 
following  employees  In  Puerto  Hir,,  »r.d  the 
Virgin  lalands  are  to  have  their  raww  net  aa 
If  they  were  employed  In  the  VB.  mainland: 
hotel,    motel,    reeuurant   and    food   aerrloM 
emplnysts  and  VS.  employees  and  employees 
c'    "*•    go'^riuaant   of    the    Virgin    Ijilands: 
And    contains    other    provisions     H  R     7035 
Vetoed   September   8.    1973     House  lustalned 
veto  September   19,   1973    (239.356). 
Job    training — Smplo^rnent    opporfuntfi&i 
Provides  Job  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities  for  economically  disadvantaged, 
unemployed,    and    underemployed    persons 
authorises  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide 
financial  assistance  under  the  terms  of  ex- 
isting Uw  repealed  by  this  act  until  July  1. 
1974.   and   makee  special   provisions   for   the 
oonunuatlon  of  the  summer  youth  job  pro- 
gram for  the  summer  of  1974;  establishes  a 
program  to  provide  comprehensive  manpowej- 
servlcee    throughout    the    Nation    to    assure 
that  training  and  other  services  lead  to  maxi- 
mum employment  opportunities  and  enhance 
self-eufflclency  by  esublishing  a  flexible  and 
deoentrallaed   system   of   Federal.   SUU  and 
local   programs:    make  specUl   provisions  re- 
K^rding    prtme   sponsors    and    special    man- 
power target  groups;  contains  provlsloDs  re- 
laUng    to    manpower    programs    for    Indians 
and  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
esubllshes  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
•   "Job   Corps-   to   assut   low-tococne   dlsad- 
»*°'M«<J   young   persons   to   becoming   more 
employable  and   productive   cltlsens;    esub- 
llshes a  National  Cocnmisslon  for  Manpower 
Policy    to    coorldnau    manpower    programs; 
and  conuins  other  provisions   S    1669    Pub- 
lic Law  93-303,  approved  December  38    1973 
(314.346) 

I,a{>or-Watui{rrrrwmt  Relations  Act 

arnendments 

Amends  section  303(c)  of  the  Labor-Man - 
•«ement  Relations  Act  of  1947  to  add  legal 
service  programs  for  employees,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  dependenU  for  counsel  or  plan  of 
their  choice  to  the  specified  employer  fi- 
nanced fringe  beneflu  which  may  be  eaUb- 
llshed  through  Joint  labor-management  ad- 
minUtraUon,  with  the  provision  that  legal 
services  funds  may  not  be  used  in  suiu 
•gainst  contributing  employers  except  in 
workmen's  compensation  cases,  suiu  sgalnst 
particlpattog  labor  organizations,  or  suits 
against  any  employer  or  labor  organUatlon 
where  the  matter  arises  under  the  National 
Labor- Relations  Act  or  this  act  or  where  a 
labor  organization  would  be  prohibited  from 
defraying  the  coste  of  legal  services  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1967.  8.  1433,  Public 
Law  93-98.  approved  August  16.  1973.  (138) 
F«nn  Central  Rail  dispute 

Provides  for  Federal  Intervention  to  hring 
shout  a  Umporary  halt  in  the  ,«•-<(-  '  cr- 
Uin  employees  of  the  United  Tran.ifv  rUUon 
Union  against  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company  arising  out  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
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tral's  plaji  lo  enm^riate  approrin. »•.<■.>  5  lOO 
train  crew  p.)e:t;(jn»  by  applying  the  final 
paragraph  '..f  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  (45  L'8C  160)  and  extends  the  30-day 
period  provided  for  In  section  10  to  13  01 
A-M  May  B  1973  in  order  to  serure  addi- 
tional time  for  an  agreement  to  t>e  reached; 
reqiires  -he  8erreta.ry  of  TransporUtlon  not 
later  than  4fi  dsys  foilowlnjr  enactment  to 
file  a  reprrrt  t.  ■  the  fon^rese  providing  a  full 
and  rnmprehenslvp  plan  for  the  preeervatlon 
of  eesentlal  rail  transportation  .Hervlc«s  m  the 
nnrth€>«jil  nectkin  of  the  Natkin  require*  the 
^<"-retarv  ..f  labor  not  later  than  30  days  fol- 
Aing  enactment  t.()  .submit  to  Conj^ress  a 
rejxjrt  deUlilng  the  prr.gress  If  any  i,t  all 
neg<'t:«tl  ti«  a.-.d  aiiv  recommendations  for 
a  proposed  solution:  ai.d  oontalnn  other  pro- 
visions. 8.J.  Res.  56  Public  l^aw  9:^  5  ap- 
proved February  9    1873    iVVi 

•  Rf^abMltation  Art  of  1972 
Amend.^  the  Vvoati  na;  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  provide  fi  r  m  re  oerv:ces  Ut  handicapped 
Indivlduaj  places  trrealer  pniphasl.s  .n  re- 
search ar.d  training  of  rehablllU'lon  F>er- 
sonnel  and  the  deve.  ipmenl  of  mn'  vallve 
rehablllUMon  technique*  equipment  and 
devlcee  which  wc  ild  make  employment  more 
feasible  for  a  h!vnd!capped  Individual:  entab- 
llBhee  an  i^fflcf  for  the  Hand!capp>ed  within 
tbs  Department  .  r  Health  Education  and 
Welfare,  creates  a  Federul  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  .f  t ',e  Handi'-apped 
a  National  Commlssiin  'ii  lY»jis^Kjr-..ailon 
and  Housing,  and  an  Architect  .;ra;  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board  to 
continue  an-:!  pipand  services  u,  the  handi- 
capped and  provides  for  an  order  of  priority 
to  serve  those  individuals  with  the  m  .st  se- 
vere handicaps:  arid  cxintalns  oihpr  prxivl- 
sloos.  NOTE  (A  similar  measure  HR  8396 
193d-3dl,  wa?  pocket  vetoed  by  I'reAldent 
NLxon  on  October  27,  1972  )  8  7  Vpt..>e(1 
March  37,  1973.  Senate  susuined  veto  April  3. 
1973.  Senate  sustatoed  veto  April  8.  1973. 
'34. 74) 

Kt^abilitatusn  Act  of  1973 
Hepeals  the  existing  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  (39  use  31-42)  ninety  days 
after  the  dau  of  enactment  of  this  act;  pro- 
vide*. In  title  I,  the  admmi.s'ratlve  provisions 
for  ▼ocatlonal  ret  a^l:■l•a•ll.n  services  and  In- 
cludes SUU  pla:.  :  '  vLKtons;  Includes  in  the 
SUU  plan  requlrtn^ei-is  provisions  to  Insure 
that  special  emphasis  is  given  to  serving 
thoee  indlvldvials  with  the  most  severe  han- 
dicaps; requires  tliat  an  Individualized  wrlt- 
Un  rehabillutlon  program  be  drawn  up  for 
every  handicapped  individual  served  to  con- 
sulUtlon  with  that  Individual,  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  methods  designed  to  pre- 
pare Individuals  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps for  entry  into  vocational  rehabillutlon 
programs  and  report  his  findings  and  any  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  by  February 
1,  1975;  consolidates,  to  title  n.  Research 
and  Training,  all  resetovh  and  training  au- 
thority In  existing  law,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  through  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion (RSA),  providing  a  statutory  basis  for 
the  RSA  and  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioner by  the  President;  emphasizes 
applied  research  and  the  development  of 
technology  and  devices  to  aid  in  ."wilvlng  re- 
habilitation problems  of  handicapped  in- 
dividual."! and  directs  the  eet^blLshment  of 
Rehabilitation  Engineering  and  Research 
Centers  In  order  lo  aid  In  such  development; 
Includes  a  program  of  International  research 
and  exchange  of  personnel  and  technical  as- 
sistance; conUlns  In  title  III,  all  special 
programs,  granU.  and  related  service  activi- 
ties which  are  not  carried  out  by  the  SUU 
rehabilitation  agency:  Includes  a  consoli- 
dated special  project  authority,  with  special 
emphasis  on  project?  for  spinal  cord  Injured, 
severely  handicapped  deaf  and  older  blind  in- 
dlvld'i&ls    a.'-.d   ar.  earmarlclng  of  money  un- 


der special  projecu  for  mlgratoi-y  agricultural 
workers,  combines.  In  title  rv.  provlsloiis  of 
existing  law,  with  changes  and  additions  re- 
lating to  Secretarial  responsibilities  for 
admlrUstratlcin  and  evaluation:  directs  the 
Secretary  to  eiisure  that  maximum  coordina- 
tion and  consuiutlon  takes  place  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at  the  national  and 
local  levels  with  respect  to  rehabillutlon 
services  and  related  programs  for  disabled 
veterans  dlrecu  the  Secretary  to  prepare  m 
oonsulutlon  with  other  agencies,  handi- 
capped Individuals  and  public  and  private 
urganlzatloiis.  a  long-range  projection  for 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  services  to 
handlcapp>ed  Individuals,  includes.  In  title  V. 
MLsceUaneous  Provisions,  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Employees  and  an  Architectural  and 
'lYansportallon  Barriers  Compliance  Board 
and  contalrji  other  provlsioni.  H.R  8070 
Public  Law  93  1 12  approved  September  26 
1973     (384  1 

memcjrui.s    tkibvtes,    \nd    medals 
B   Everett  Jiyrdan  Da-^  and  Lake 

Changes  the  name  of  the  New  H'>pe  I>«im 
ani   lAke,   North   Carolina    to   the   B    Everett 
J.rdan   Dam   and  Lake    8    2282    Public   Law 
93    141,  approved  October  26,  1&73.  (VVj 
Boston  National  Historical  Park.  Mass. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  InUrlor 
to  acquire  by  purf-h.a-se  t  donation  the  fol- 
lowing areas  of  hl.":t-orica;  imp<jrtan^e  ".'ica'ed 
In  Boston.  Massachusetts  Panuell  Hai;  the 
Patil  Revere  House  the  Old  Bute  H<  use: 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Old  South  Me«^ln.g 
House  B  210  P  8  December  7.  ;aT3.  (VV) 
Cable  Car  Medal:' 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  San  Francisco 
Cable  Car  C-enlennlal  Committee  not  more 
than  150.(XX)  medals  cofnmemoratlng  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  Invention  of  the 
cable  car,  and  oontalns  other  proviilons. 
S.  776.  Public  Law  93-114,  approved  Oc- 
tober 1,  1973.  (W) 

"Carl  Vinson'   aircraft  carrier 

Names  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier CVN-70  the  VSB.  Carl  Vln.son  after  the 
former  member  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  H.  Ck>n.  Res.  386.  House  adopted  De- 
cember 17,  1973;  SenaU  adopted  Decem- 
ber 18.  1973.  (W) 

CedJ  M  Harden  Lake 

Designates  the  Ma.nsfleld  Lake  In  Indiana 
as  the  Cecil  M  Harden  Lake  S  1561.  P/8  De- 
cember 14,  1973.  (W) 

Colorado  statehood 
DlrecU  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
strike  and  furnish  to  the  Colorado  Cen- 
Unnlal-BlcenUnulal  Cam.misslon  national 
medals  commemorating  the  lOOth  anniver- 
sary of  Colorado  Statehood  on  August  1, 
1976.  nJB.  4738.  P>ubUc  Law  93-227,  approved 
December  29,  1973.  (W) 

Commemoration  of  Tnembers  of  the  armed 
services  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  tear 
SUtes  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  on 
Memorial  I)fty  May  28,  1973,  sp€<-ia:  com- 
memoration be  accorded  the  369.879  dead 
and  wounded  member"!  of  the  Armed  Prirces 
whose  los"  and  "^ufTerlng  »ere  c>c/-as:oned  hv 
the  war  In  Vietnam  P  Res  117  Senate 
adopted  May  21    1973    >  VV  » 

Earle  Cabea  Federal  Building 

Names  the  Federal  Office  Building  and 
United  States  Cuurthou.se  In  I>ailas.  Texas 
as  the  "Earle  Cabell  Federal  Building  "  S. 
2503  Public  Law  93-187  approved  Decem- 
ber 15.  1973.  (W) 

Eisenhower    Mernorial 

Authorizes  the  use,  for  grante  to  Elsen- 
hower College  Seneca  Falls,  New  Yorlt.  of 
$1  of  the  prtx^eeds  of  the  sale  of  each  of  the 
silver  dollar  proof  coins  being  oflered  to 
the  public  at  »10  each  which  bear  the  like- 
ness   of    the    late    President    of    the    United 


SUtes,    Dwnght    David    Eisenhower.   8.    1264, 
P,S  May  2,  1973    '  Wj 

Fort    Scott.    Kans 

Amends  the  act  of  August  31.  1965.  com- 
memorating certain  histoncal  events  Us  the 
SUte  of  Kansas  to  authorize  additional  Fed- 
eral participation  m  the  historic  restoration, 
preservation,  and  commemoration  of  Port 
Scott.  Kansas  HR  7976  Public  Law  93- 
128,  approved  October  18,  1973  .  VV  . 
H     V     Eojtrnan    Lake 

Desl^^ates  Buchanan  Dam  in  California 
as  the  H  V  Eastman  Lake  HR  665  Pub- 
Uc Law  93-217,  approved  December  28,  1973. 
(W) 

Hale  Boggs  Federal   Building 

Names  the  new  Federal  Building  and 
United  States  Courthouse  under  cx)nstruc- 
tion  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  as  the  Hale 
Boggs  Federal  Btuldlng",  and  contains  other 
prcjvlslons  S  2173.  Public  Law  93-215,  ap- 
proved December  28,   1973     '\'\"> 

Herbert    Hoover    Mernorial    Educational 
Building 

Provides  85  million  In  matching  granU 
to  the  Hoover  Institution  of  War,  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace  for  constructing  and  eqvilp- 
plng  a  new  educational  building  to  be  lo- 
cated at  SUnford  University,  such  funds  to 
be  avaUable  writhout  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  a  period  of  5  years  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  S.  1418,  P  S  Novecit)er  16, 
1973.  (V^') 
Intematioruil    Expc-fitton    on     F.nifonment 

Authonzes  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury 
to  Rinke  and  furnlBh  to  the  Spokane  World 
Exposition,  Inc  not  more  than  IbO.OOCi  med- 
als commemorating  the  International  EliF>o- 
sltlon  on  Environment  to  be  held  in  Spo- 
kane, Washington  m  1974  HR  5760.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-221,  approved  December  29,  1973, 
lV\') 
James   G.  Fulton   Flood   Protection  Project 

Designates  the  Chartiers  Creelc.  flood  pro- 
tection In  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvama, 
as  the  James  G  Fulton  flood  protection 
project.  S,  2635,  P  S  December  14,  1973. 
(W) 

James   W.   Trimble   Dam 

Renames  the  Beaver  Dam  on  the  White 
River  to  northwest  Arkansas  the  James  W. 
Trimble  Dam.  S.  2463.  P/8  October  10,  1973. 
(W) 

Jim    Thorpe   Medals 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Jim  Thorpe  Me- 
morlal-Oltlahoma  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame 
Commission  up  to  100.000  national  medals 
commemorating  the  outsUndlng  achieve- 
ments of  Jim  Thorpe,  HR  4607,  Public  Law 
93-132,  approved  October  19,  1973,  (W) 
John   Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building 

Names  the  headquarters  building  to  the  De- 
pa.'-tment  of  the  Interior's  Geological  Survey 
National  Center  now  under  construction  In 
Reston,  Virginia  as  the  "John  Wesley  Powell 
Federal  Building  "  S  1618,  Public  Law  93- 
183,  approved  December  15,  1973.  (W) 
Law  Day 

Pays  trlbuU  to  the  law  enforcement  officers 
of   the    United    States    on    Law   Dsy,    May    1, 
1973,  S.J,  Res.  11,  P  6  March   16    1973    (W) 
f,iru"oln   National   Memorial 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  InUrlor 
to  have  the  names  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  In- 
scribed on  the  walls  of  the  Llnco'.n  Memorial 
m  a  manner  and  style  consistent  with  the 
other  fortv-elght  states  S  903  S  S  Decem- 
ber 4,  1973'.   (W) 

Lyndon  B    Johnson 

Expresses  the  profound  sorrow  and  deep 
regret  of  the  Senate  on  the  announcement 
o'.  the  death  of  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  a  former 
President  of  the  UnlUd  States  and  a  former 
RepreaenUtlre  and  Senator  fr'^m  the  Sute 
of  Texas,  and  designates  the  Presiding  Officer 
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of  the  Senate  to  appoLot  •  committee  to 
conalat  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  former  President 
S.  Res  34  Senate  adopted  January  23.  1073 
H.  Res  152  House  adopted  January  23  1973. 
(W) 

gxpreaaea  the  senM  of  the  Congress  that  In 
recognition  of  the  long  and  distinguished 
serrtoe  rendered  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world  of  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  35th  President 
of  the  United  State*,  his  remains  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  In  sUte  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  from  January  34  to  January  25.  1973. 
H.  Con.  Res.  90  House  adopted  January  23, 
1973.  Senate  adopted  January  23.  1973    (W) 

Provides  for  payment  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  of  all  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  8  Res  24.  which  pro- 
vides for  members  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Lyndon  B  Johnson  S  Res. 
34.  Senate  adopted  January  24,  1973  (W» 
Lyndon   B.  JoKmon   iiemorial   Grove 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Memorial  Grove  on  the 
Potomac  In  Washington.  S  J  Res,  178  P  S 
December  20,  1973    (W) 

Lyruicm.  B    Johnson  Spact  Center 

Designates  the  manned  spacecraft  center 
m  Houston.  Texas,  as  the  "Lyndon  B  John- 
son Space  Center"  in  honor  of  the  late 
President.  3 J.  Res.  37  Public  Law  B3-«  ap- 
proved February  17.  1973    (W) 

Mem}>eTs  of  the  Armtd  Force*  mtiting  in 
action  in  Irulochina 

Pays'  special  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Poroee  who  are  miming  tn  action  In 
Indochina  on  Memorial  D«y,  May  28.  1973, 
and  ccKi tains  other  provisions.  S.  Res.  116. 
Senate  adopted  May  15.  1973.  ( W) 

Monument  to  itt  Infantry  Division 
Authorizes  the  erection.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  a  monument  to  the  dead  of  the 
Ptrst  Infantry  Division.  Onlted  Suies  Porces 
In  Vietnam  SJ  Res.  M  PS  February  19 
1973.    (W) 

Richard  B  Russell  Dam  and  Lake 
Renames  the  Trotters  ShosJs  Dam  and 
LaJte  on  the  Savannah  River.  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  the  Richard  B  Riissell  Dam 
and  Lake  S  249<5.  Public  Law  93-139  ap- 
proved October  2«,  1973    (W) 

Rob^to  Walker  Clemente  Medals 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Greater  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh.  Pa  . 
one  gold  medal  and  not  more  than  200.000 
duplicate  medals  to  commemorate  the  out- 
manitarlan  contributions  of  Roberta  Walker 
Clemente.  and  contains  other  provisions 
HJ»  3841.  Public  Law  93-,33,  approved  Mav 
14.1973    (W)  «   — »y 

Senator  S tennis'  birthday 
Extends  congratulations   to  Senator  John 
C    SteonU  on  his  birthday    S   Re«    15«    Sen- 
ate adopted  August  3.  1973    i  W) 
Skylab  til  astronauts 
Commends   the   astronauts   of   the  Skylab 
III  and  their  support   teams  on  the  ground 
for    successfully    completing    mans    longest 
•t*y   la   space    8    Res    175    Senate   adopted 
September  2fl.  1973   (W)  ««^«~ 

SjirtHif/leld  Armory 
PrrynOm  for  tb«  preservation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Sprtngfleld  Armory,  localsd   la 
UaM*chu*etu.  as  a  nauonal  historic  site   8 
979    P  8  December  4.   1973    (W, 

Tuske^e  Institute  Sationai  Historicai  Fork 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  lands  by  donation,  purchase  or  ex- 
change to  establish  the  Tuskegee  Institute 
WattooaJ  Htetoric  8lt«.  a  memorial  to  Booker 
T  Washington  and  Oeocg*  Washtngtoo  Car- 
ver, consisung  oT  lands  and  buildings  on  or 
•djacent   to  the  Tuaksvee  Instituto  camous 


Veterans   Day 

Expraaias  gratitude  and  pay  respects  to  the 
Vietnam  veterans  on  Veteran's  Day  1973  for 
their  part  in  attaining  peace  In  Vietnam  and 
making  Is  possible  to  observe  Veteran's  Day 
1973  in  peace  3  Con.  Res.  61.  Senate  adopted 
October  11.  1973.  House  adopted  October  18 
1973.  (W) 

Vietnam  MIAi 

Urgee  the  President  to  continue  to  use 
every  diplomatic  avenue.  Including  North 
Vietnam's  allies  and  the  United  Nations  to 
Mslst  in  obtaining  the  necessary  cooperation 
and  Information  oonoeming  those  »«<— «ng  in 
sctton  through  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and 
pays  special  tribute  to  these  men  during  this 
Christmas  season  S  Res  217  Senate  adopted 
December  19,  197S    (W) 

Vietnam  War  Memorial 

Provides  for  the  erection  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  memorial  in  honor  of  those 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Porces  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  Vietnam  war:  and  contains 
other  provisions  8J  Res  46  PS  AnrU  12 
1978.  (W>  ^ 

W.  Termer  WalUs  Pumping  StaHon 
Designates  structure  8-6A  of  the  Central 
and    Southern    Morlda    Flood    Control    Dis- 
trict, located  to  Palm  Beach  County.  Florida 
as  the  W    Turner  Wallls  Pumping  Station' 
S.  2509  PS  December  14.  1973   (W) 
Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake 
Designates  the  Texarkana  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir on  the  Sulphur  River  In  Texas  as  the 
"Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake"    H  R    974 
Public  Law   9^186.  approved   December    16 
1973.  (W) 

American  Falls  Dam  replacement 
Authorlaes   the   Secretary   of   the   Interior 
to  enter  Into  appropriate  agreements  to  per- 
mit the  water- users  to  arrange  for  the  financ- 
ing and   construction   of  a  replacement   for 
the    existing    American    Falls    Dam     Upper 
Snake  River  project.   Idaho,   which   has   be- 
come unsafe  as  a  result  of  deteriorating  con- 
crete, which  would  be  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  operated  as  a  feature  of  the  exist- 
ing Minidoka  Reclamation  project    8    162B 
Public   Law   92  206.   approved   December   28 
1973.  (W) 

Arkansas  River  Basin  Compact 
Grants  the  consent  of  the  United  States  to 
an  interstate  compact  between  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  two 
States  on  March  16,  1970.  to  provide  for  the 
equlUble  apportionment  of  the  waters  of 
th«  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  between 
the  two  States  and  encourages  each  SUte  to 
maintain  active  programs  of  antl-poUutlon 
controU  to  further  reduce  water  pollution 
in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  8  11  Public 
Law  93-lsa.  approved  November  13  1978 
(W) 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Aru 
Provides  greater  protection  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona  by  creating  an  enlarged 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  consisting  of 
272.6  miles  of  the  Grand  Canyon  which  wUl 
be  managed  as  a  single,  natural  area  by  the 
National  Park  Service  8  129fl  P  8  Septem- 
ber 24.  1973   (W) 

Indiana  Duries 

Increaaes  the  authorUaUon  for  the  acqui- 
sition  of   land   for   the   Indiana   Dimes   Na- 
tional Lakeshore  from  •27  900  000  to  lafi.eas  - 
000  8.  SM.  PS  Dsoember  4.  1973    ( W) 
Sationai  park  system  authorization 

Authorlzas  funds  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  areas  of  the  national  park  system 
enacted  prior  to  January  9.  1971.  and  those 
areas  covered  by  omnibus  parks  legislation 
pssssd  In  April  of  1971  (Public  Law  90-272 
88  8Ut  1201  to  proTids  for  morlng  oasts. 
relocation  benefits  and  other  sriisiisss  In- 
curr*l  pursuant  to  the  applicable  prorUloGs 
et  the  Uniform  RelocaUoo  AMistance  and 
Property    Acqulsluon    Policies    Act    of 
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1970,  and  contains  other  provision!!  S  1039 
P/8  December  4.  1973.  (W) 
National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  196S  amendments 
Provides  an  authorlaation  of  »3o  million. 
(40  mlillon.  and  $60  mlUlon  for  HsciU  years 
1974,  1976.  and  1976  respecuvely  for  itif 
NaUonaJ  Sea  Grant  College  marine  research 
devslopment  program*  wlthi:;  -he  IJepart- 
ment  of  Commerce.  ,iuiiu<riM»  tuuo.yxju  for  a 
study  of  means  of  sharing.  throuKh  cxxjpera- 
tlvs  programs  with  other  oaUons.  tae  results 
of  marine  research;  and  authon^'g  uie  Secre- 
tary to  make  contracts  with  *iid  gran  La  to 
partlolpanu  for  this  purpose  without  match- 
ing share  requlremenu.  and  c»)nuins  other 
provisions.  H.R.  5462.  Public  Law  93  73,  ap- 
proved July,  1973.   (W) 

Saline  water  program  authorization,  1974 
Authorizes  appropriations  at  an  Increased 
level  of  •9,127,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  Federal  Saline  Water  Conversion  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  support  a  continuing  research  pro- 
gram Into  attractive  new  desalting  tech- 
nologies and  to  retain  a  technical  capability 
in  the  Federal  government  to  support  plan- 
ning and  development  which  Involves  desali- 
nation, and  contains  other  provisions.  S. 
1386  Public  Law  93-81,  approved  Julv  1 
1973.    (W)  ' 

US.  fishing  industry 
Sets  forth  Congressional  resolve  to  provide 
all    necessary    support     to    strengthen    the 
United  States  fishing  industry  and  to  protect 
our  coastal  fisheries  against  excessive  foreign 
fishing,  and  to  provide  interim  measures  to 
conserve  overfished  stocks  and  to  protect  our 
national    fishing    industry:    recognizes,    en- 
courages, and  supports  the  key  reaponatblll- 
tles  of  the  several  states  for  conservation  and 
scientific  management  of  fisheries  resources 
within  the  United  States  terrltorui  waters: 
and    commends    Federal    programs   designed 
to  Improve  coordinated  protecUon,  enhance- 
ment,    and    scientific    management    of    all 
United  States  fisheries,  both  coastal  and  dis- 
tant. Including  presently  successful  Federal- 
^'^Programs  under  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Envelopment  Act  of  1964.  and 
the  newly  developing  Federal-State  flsheriee 
management     programs.    S     Con.     Res      11 
Senate  adopted  June  1.  1973:  House  adopted 
amended  December  4,   1973    Senate  adopted 
as  amended  December  21.  1973.  (VV) 
Wild  and   Scenic    Rivers  Act  amendments 
Extends  to  October  2.  1978,  the  protection 
period  from  water  resource  projects  for  the 
27  rivers  now  under  study  for  possible  In- 
clusion In  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system;   Increases  the  funding  authorlratlon 
from  »17  mUUon  to  •37  6  million  to  permit 
completion  of  acquisitions  for  seven  of  the 
eight  rivers  designated  as  the   first   compo- 
nents of  the  system:    authorizes  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  ac- 
quire State  land   within   the   river  corridors 
of  componenU  of  the  system  not  only  by  do- 
nation but  also  by  exchange  of  Federal  land 
In  other  areas;    puu  a  definite   three  fiscal 
year  time  limit  on  the  studies  for  all  rivers 
designated  by  Congress    removes  the  author- 
ity of  either  Secretary,  without  ever  reporting 
to  Congress,  to  terminate  a  study  of.  and  re- 
move protection   for,   any  river  which  Con- 
greaa  has  designated  for  study:  and  provides 
that  the  Prssldent  must  report  to  Congress 
on  each  river  study    8    921    PS  September 
24.    1973:    P  H   an^nded   December   3.    1973 
PS  amended  with  energy  emergency  amend- 
ment December  21.  1973    (W;  694) 
Wilderness  areas 
Eagles  Nest  Wilderness 
Designates     as     wilderness    approximately 
128,384    acres    In    the    Arapahoe    and    White 
River    National    ForesU    In    Colorado    to    be 
known  as  the  Eaglas  Nest  Wilderness  8.  1864. 
P  8  October   U.    1973     (W) 
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Flat  Tops  Wiiderneas 
Designates  as  wilderness  approximately 
237  6O0  acres  ir.  the  White  River  and  Routt 
National  Forests  In  Colorado  to  be  known  a£ 
the  Flat  Tops  Wilderness  S  702  P  8  C>cu>- 
her  30,  1973    i  VV  . 

Shenandoah  National  Park 
Designates     as     •Ailderness     approximately 
80.000    acres    In    the    Shenandoah     NatU.r.al 
Park,  Virginia    under   the   provisions  of   the 
Wilderness  \rt  at  September  3    1964  i  78  Stat 
890)    S    988.  P  S  September  20,   1973.   (Wl 

NOMINATIONS ACTION     BT     ROLI.CAL1,    VOTX 

Alvln  J  Arnett,  of  Maryland,  to  be  DlrecVjr 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Nom- 
ination ctjufirmed  September  12,  1973.  (383) 
Vincent  R  Bartjara,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Census  Nomination  con- 
firmed July  24,  1973    (315) 

Peter  J  Brennan,  of  New  York,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  LAbor  Nomination  confirmed  Janu- 
ary 31,    1973     i4) 

WUllam  P  Clement*,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Deputy  SecreUry  of  Defense:  Nomination 
confirmed   January   23.    1973     (1) 

William  Egan  Colby,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Nc  mlnstlon 
confirmed    August   1.    1973     i  352  ■ 

Gerald  R  Ford,  of  Michigan  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  con- 
firmed November  27  1973  Hi  use  confirmed 
December  6.  1973    (4&9i 

Clarence  M  Kelley.  of  Missouri,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion: Nomination  confirmed  June  27  1973. 
(228) 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Secretary  of  State :  Nomina- 
tion confirmed  September  21     1973,   (394) 

ElUot  L.  Rlchardaon.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Defense :  Nomination  con- 
firmed January  23.  1973    (3) 

EHUot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Attorney  General;  Nomination  confirmed 
May  23,  1973     I  145) 

William  B  Saxbe,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Attorney 
General ;  Nomination  confirmed  December 
17,  1973.   (568) 

James  R.  Schleslnger,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Nomination 
confirmed  January  23,  1973.  (2) 

James  R.  Schleslnger,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defense:  Nomination  confirmed 
June  28.  1973.  (243) 

WUllam  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission: 
Nomination    confirmed    May    21,    1973.    (141) 

Russell  E  Train,  of  the  Dl.strlct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  .\gency  Nomination  con- 
flrmed  Se[.tember  10    1973    (375) 

Caspar  W    Welnl)erger    of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Health    Education,  and  Welfare 
Nomination  confirmed  Pebruau-y  8,  1973.  (14) 

PBOCLJLMATIONS 

Digesttve  Disease  Week 
DeslKnates  the  week  of  May  30-26,  1973,  as 
•Dlgewtlve  Disease  Week"  8  J    Res,   114    PS 

May  17,  1973    i  VVi 

Grandparents  Day 

Df^'.gr.ates   the   fourth   Sunday   In   May  of 
each    vea     as      Grand  pare r.t.t   Dn'.       SJ     Res. 
126    P   S  November   15,   1973     i  VV ) 
Hc-noT  Arne'-ica  Day 

Declares  the  twenty-one  days  frtmj  Flag 
Day,  iune  14,  1873  to  Independence  Day, 
July  4.  1973.  as  a  period  t  j  houor  America 
8.  Con  Res  27  Senate  adopted  May  31,  1873; 
House  adopted  June  13,  1973  (VVi 
/nfemaflonaf  Clergy  week  n  t>\e  United 
States 

Designates  the  week  of  Januar)-  28.  1973. 
as  "International  Clergy  Week  In  the  United 
States"  HJ.  Re»  16:  Public  Law  83-2, 
approved  January  26.  1973.  (VV) 


Jim  Thorpe  Day 
Designates  April   16,   1973,  as     Jim  Thorpe 
Day  '     S.J     Res     73     Public    Law    93-19,    ap- 
proved AprU   16,  1973.   (VVi 

John  C.  Stennis  Day 

Designates   Monday.   October    15.    1973,    as 
"John   C    Stennis  Day"    8    Res     180    Senat.e 
adopted  October  9,   1973     iWi 
Johnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America  Month 

Designates  the  period  of  September  15, 
1973.  through  October  15.  1973,  as  "Johnny 
Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America  Month"  H.J 
Res  895  Public  Law  93  108.  approved  Sep- 
tember 19.   1973     iVVl 

Mississippi  Rixer 

Designates  June  17,  1973.  as  a  day  of 
commemoration  marking  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  by  Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis 
JoUiet.  SJ  Res  102  Public  Law  93-41, 
approved  June  14,  1973.  (Wi 

Sationai  Arthritis  Month 

Designates  the  month  of  May  1973  as  "Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month"  H.J  Res  725  P-Jbllc 
Law  93-21.  approved  April  20    1973     iV\) 

Nattonal  Autistic  Children  s  Week 

Designates  the  week  which  begins  on 
June  24,  1973.  as  National  Autistic  Chil- 
dren s  Week"  H  J  Res  296  Public  Law  93- 
42,  approved  June   15,   1973.   (W) 

National  Clean  Water  Week 

DeslKnates  the  period  beginning  AprU  15, 
1973  as  National  Clean  Water  Week".  HJ. 
Res.  437.  Public  Law  93-18.  approved  AprU  14, 
1973    (W) 

National  Consumer  Effort   to  Save  Gas   arM 
Arrive  Alive 

Calls  for  all  motor  vehicle  operators  tjav- 
ellng  on  high-speed  road.s  on  week-ends  and 
holidays  between  the  date  of  passage  of  this 
resolution  and  Labor  Day  September  3,  1973, 
to:  (1)  travel  at  speed  no  greater  than  10 
miles  p^T  hour  less  than  the  posted  speed 
lUnlt,  and  i2)  turn  on  headlights  to  en- 
courage fellow  travelers  to  Join  In  the  nation- 
wide campaign  t<j  slow  down  save  gas  save 
lives  and  save  money  S  Res  138  Senate 
adopted  August  2   1973    iVV) 

Sationai  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week 

Designates  the  second  full  calendar  week 
m  March  1973  as  '  Nalio.iai  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week"  H  J  Res  334  Public  Law  93- 
10.  approved  March  15.  1973    i\'V; 

National  Historic  Preservation  Week 

Designates  the  calendar  week  beginning 
May  6.  1973  as  "National  Hlstonc  Preserva- 
tion Week".  SJ  Ree.  51.  Public  Law  93-30 
approved  May  5,  1973.  (W) 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 

Designates  the  fourth  Saturday  of  Septem- 
ber 1973  as  'National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  H  J  Res  210  Public  Law  93-23,  ap- 
proved April  20,  1973  (VV) 
National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Observance 
Week 

Designates  the  second  full  week  ;n  October 
of  each  year  as  National  Legal  Sec^taries 
Court  Observance  Week"  H  J  Res  466  F^it>- 
11c  Law  93-104,  approved  August  16.  1973 
(W) 

National  Moment  and  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving 

I>eslgnatef-  the  moment  of  7  00  pm.  K£  T  . 
January  27  1973.  a  national  moment  of 
prayer  sind  thanksgiving  for  the  peaceful  end 
to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  24  hours  begin- 
ning at  the  same  time  as  a  national  day  of 
praver  and  thanksgtv.ng  and  contains  other 
provision";  H  J  Res  24P  Piibilc  Law  93-S 
approved   Febriary    1     197S     'Wi 

Sationa'i  Stxt  Door  Neighbor  Day 

Designates  the  fourth  Sunday  Ic  Septem- 
ber   ;a7fl    a.s      NaLl^:;a;    Next    Dcx»r    .Neighbor 


Day-      SJ     Res    25    Public    Law   93-103.   ap- 
proved .^ugUFt  6,  1973    (Wl 

National  Surse  Week 
Designates   the    period    from    February    10 
l-c^    February    16,    1974,    a6      National    Nurse 
Week      S.J    Res    168   P  S  November  15    1973 
(Wt 

Sationai  Nutrition  Week 
Deeignhtes  the  period  from  March  3.  1974. 
through  March  9,   1974.  as     Natlona.  Nutri- 
tion   Week"   SJ    Res    99    Public   Law   93-     . 
approved  1973    ,  VV  t 

.VationaJ  Prayer  Day 
Designates    April    30,    1974,    as    a    Nations: 
Day    for    Humiliation     Pasting,    and    Prayer 
SJ    Res   83    P  S  December  20    1973    (W) 
Sicolau!  Copernicus  Week 
Designates   the    week    of   Apnl   23,    1973,   as 
Nlcoiaus    Cc^>ernicus    Week"    marking    the 
qumquecentennlal    of    his    birth     HJ     Res 
5.   Public  Law  93-16    approved  Apnl   9    1973 
(VV) 

Vi<-fn<jm  Veterans'  Day 
Designates    March    29.    1974,    as    "Vietnam 
Veterans'    Day  "    HJ     Res     865     Public    Law 
93   232,  approved  1973    i  VV  i 

Walk  a  Mile  for  Your  Hea:th  Day 
Designates  the  last  Sundav  of  Mav  cf  each 
year  as     Walk  a  Mile  for  Your  Health  Day". 
SJ    Res    169    P   S  December  14    1973    (VV) 
Waraair  Ghetto  U-prtsing 
Proclaims  .April  29    1973,   as  a  isv  of  ob- 
servance of  the  30th  anclve.-sarv  of  the  War- 
saw   ghetto   uprising    HJ     Res'    303    Public 
Law  93-20    approved  .Apr.;  20,   1973    (W) 
WorrwTi  i  Equality  Day 
Designates  August  26  of  each  year  as  Wom- 
en b    Equality     Day     in     commemoration    of 
that   day    in    1920    on    which    the    women   of 
America   were   first   guaranteed   the   right   to 
vote    HJ     Res     52     Pubuc    Law    93-106     ap- 
proved Augtist  16,  1973    I  VVi 

TXAKSPOKTATION CO  MMTTNICATIOHS 

Aircraft  hijacking 
Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  :&6e 
to  provide  a  more  eSective  program  t^.  pre- 
vent aircraft  piracy  on  both  the  mternauona. 
and  domestic  levels,  implements,  in  Title  I 
the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Un- 
lawful Seizure  of  Aircraft  (Hague  Conven- 
tion—Ex.  A  192d-:stj  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  and  which  came  into  effect 
on  October  4,  1971,  provides  the  President 
authority  to  suspend  air  service  between  the 
Uuted  Slates  and  any  foreign  nation  he 
determines  is  not  acting  coiiaatentlv  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention  in 
e.lect  imposing,  unilaterally,  a  D^  air  trans- 
port boycott,  permits  the  Secretary  o' 
TransportaUon.  with  the  approval  of  the  Seel 
retary  of  State,  tc.  restrict,  limit,  or  revoke 
the  operaung  authority  of  any  foreign  air 
carrier  falling  to  afford  necessary  security 
safeguards  to  the  traveling  public  provjdos 
m  Title  U.  for  the  screening  of  ail  passengers 
and  carry  on  baggage  by  weapcitis  detecting 
aev;,-es  prior  to  their  being  boarded  on  the 
ai.'x^raft.  eetahllshes  under  the  Admlnlstra- 
lor  of  the  Federal  AvuUon  Admluistration  ar 
.KIT  Transportation  Secorlty  Force  to  prxv 
vide  a  Federal  law  enforcement  presence  at 
the  naUon's  major  airports,  and  contains 
other  provisions  S   39   P   S  February  a  i    1973 

Airport  Development  Ac^leration  Act 
Amends  the  Airport  and  Airwav  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  Increase  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  airport  development  throughout 
the  United  States:  increases  the  present  min- 
imum annual  authorization  for  airport  de- 
velopment grants  to  air  earner  and  reiie\-er 
airports  to  M7  million,  and  W  general  avia- 
tion airport,*  to  •35  million,  for  each  of  flsca: 
years  I9~4  and  i9''5,  and  the  Sve  .vear  .imit 
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on  obllgailooAl  autborUy  tor  the  tlacaJ  feaxs 
1971-1075  to  »l  M  bUlioo.  fuiuU  which  will 
oom«  from  tb«  Airport  And  Alrvsy  Truat 
Fund:  prov1<l««  tb»t  th«  autzunum  SO  p«r- 
oent  V^a^TMl  thmn  of  project  eo«u  wUl  b« 
<l«t«nzUne<3  by  the  total  aumber  of  p««- 
HOgen  enplaned  for  all  air  carrlar  airport* 
aper>t«d  by  the  aame  cponaor  and  ralaea  tbe 
maxim 'un  Federal  share  to  75  parc«nt  for 
SeneraJ  aviation  r>r  reUe»er  airport*:  prohibit* 
the  lerytng  by  State  and  local  joremmant* 
of  paiaenger  "bead"  tazea  or  uae  taxe*  on 
the  carrtat^  of  person*  in  air  transportation: 
and  contain*  other  provtalons  NOTt  (An 
earlier  maaeure.  S.  3755  |9ad-3d|.  wa*  pocket 
vetoed  by  President  NUod  on  October  37. 
1972  )  3.  38.  Public  Law  93-44.  approved 
June  18.  1973.  (9) 

AMTRAJC  Improvement  Act 
Am«Dd*  the  RaU  Pa*aen«er  Act  of  1970  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  rail  passenger  aarvloe 
and  put  it  on  s  par  wUh  quality  rail  |isiiiii 
ger  sy«tenM  operating  In  other  countrle*.  In- 
creaae*  the  taa  7  million  authorisation  In  ex- 
isting law  to  1334  3  mllUon  and  tncreaaes  the 
celling  on  federally  guaranteed  obllgaUons  of 
the  National  Railroad  Paaaenger  Corporation 
from  1200  million   to  $500  million;    reetruc- 
turas   the  Corporation's   board   of  directors: 
authorlzea  the  Corporatloo  to  make  al!  rea- 
sonable  efforts    to    Insure    that   elderly    and 
handicapped  IndlviduaJa  are  glvan  equal  op- 
portunity to  utilize  Intercity  transportation 
on  paaaenger  train*  operated  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation,  glvee  the  Corporation  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  In  order  to  acquire 
from   owners    other   than    governments   and 
raUroad*  right-of-way  land,  or  other  property, 
and  authorlzea  an  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (ICC)  proceeding  through  which  the 
Oorporatton  can  acquire  interest  in  property 
owned  by  a  railroad:  provides  that  quality  of 
service  must  be  considered  by  the  ICC  in  flx- 
ing  the  compenaatlon  the  Corporation  must 
pay  to  railroads  providing  it  with  paaaenger 
service:   require*  the  Corporation  to  Initiate 
one  new  experlmentaa  route  each  year,  and  to 
operate  It  for  a  two  year  period  and  provide* 
a  mean*  of  dlacontlnulng  such  service  if  it 
proves   unsuccessful:    vest*  Jurisdiction  over 
safety-related  matters  Ln  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  grants  the  ICC  full  and 
adequate  power  to  assure  that  adequate  serv- 
ice,  equipment,    tracks,   and   other  faculties 
»re  provided  for  intercity  raU  passenger  serv- 
ice    confirms  the  Corporation's  authority  to 
in*atute  auto-ferry  service  as  part  of  the  in- 
tercity rail  paaaenger  service  authorised  In  ex- 
isting law  and  Itaiu  the  right  of  any  person 
to  compete  with  the  Corporation  on  ita  baaic 
rate*  In  providing  auto  ferry  aerrice:  prohib- 
it* any  preclearance  of  budget  request*,  leg- 
islative   recommendation*,     proposed     testi- 
mony, or  commenta  on  legislation  before  rab- 
mlsston  to  the  Oongre**:   and  contain*  other 
provision*    3    2018    Public   Law   93-14«.   ap- 
proved November  3    1973.  iW) 
Bicentennial  Advanced  Technology  Tranrpor- 
tation  Sfitem  Demonstration  Act 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  an   investgatlon  and  study  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  feaalbUlty.  social 
advlsabUlty.  environmental  Impact,  and  eco- 
nomic  practicability,   of    (11    a   tracked   alr- 
cushloned  vehicle  or  other  high-speed  ground 
transportation  system  between  Washington 
D  C  .  and  AnnapoU*.  Maryland   and  <  3)  a  sur- 
face effect  vessel  or  other  high-speed  marine 
transportation    system    between    the    Balti- 
more-Annapolis  area    in    Mary: and    and    the 
T.jrktown-wuaamsburg-Norfolk  area  In  Vlr- 
£lnu  for  use  u  part  of  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration and  suthorlMS  thersfor  an  approprla- 
tton  of  not   to  exceed   •300.000:    direct*   the 
S^^retary  to  report  the  resuiu  of  such  in- 
vestigation and  study,  together  with  hi*  nc- 
oomvmdatloo*.  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
P^eas.   no  later  than   9   months  tfter  enact- 
ment of  this  act:  and  authorises  the  Secrstary 
to  enter  Into  such  oontracU  and  other  ar- 


rangemanu  as  neceaaary  for  the  construction 
•n<l  operation  of  such  systems  if  such  study 
damoostrate*  ihelr  feasibility:  xad  oontaUks 
other  provlaloc*.  8    7»7.   P,  8  June   14     1973 

1 vv )  ■         ■ 

Corpcralion  for  Public  Broadcatttnn  author- 
UatUma.  1973 
Amend*  thi*  Oommunlcatloo*  Act  of   1934 
to  authorise  spproprtattoo*  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcaatlng  to  an  increased 
level  for  Oscal  years  1974  alnd  1975  of  50  mil- 
lion and   up   to  an  additional  tt  mllUon   in 
matching  funds  for  glfU  for  OacaJ  year  1974 
and  »«0  million  and  up  to  an  additional  %& 
million  in  matching  funds  for  gUts  for  fiscal 
year   1976.    authorises  appropriations  of  tSA 
mullon  for  Oscal  year  1974.  and  »30  mUllon 
for  flsoai  year  1975  for  construction  of  edu- 
cational   television    and    radio    broadcasting 
facuiues;   requires  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions receiving  Federal  assistance  to  make  au- 
dio recordings  of  program*  involving  discus- 
sion* of  important  public  Usue*  and  make 
them   available   to   the   public   at   coet     and 
contain*  other  provtelona.  WOrff    (HJl   13918 
f9ad-2dl.  a  similar  bill,  was  vetoed  by  Preal- 
dent  Nixon  on  June  30.  1973  )  8    1090.  Public 
Law  93-«4.  approved  August  6.  1973.  (113) 
Delta  Queen 
Extends   until   November    1.   1978.   the  ex- 
isting  exemption    of    the    steamboat    "Delta 
Queen"  from  certain  vessel  laws  relauve  to 
the    construction    standards    of    the    Safety 
at-Sea  act    (Public  Law  89-777)     HJl    6«49 
Public    Law    B»-ioe.    approved    August    10 
1973    |VY»  • 

Srner^ency  commuter  relief 
Authorises    not    to    exceed    MOO    million 
<M00  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  an  ag- 
gregate of  not  to  exceed  9800  mllUon  for  fis- 
cal year  1976)   for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 
for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  on  such 
terms   and   condition*  as  he   may   prescribe, 
to   make   grants   or   loans   to  State   or   local 
public  bodies  in  order  to  assist  them  In  main- 
taining adequate   transportation   services   In 
urban    areas    by    providing    financial    assist- 
ance   (requiring    one-third    local    contribu- 
tion)   to  pay  operating  expenses  Incurred  as 
a  result  of  providing  such  services:  provides 
for   the   estabUahment   of  a   reasonable  fare 
structure  for  each  area  according  to  tu  par- 
ticular local  needs,  authorises  an  additional 
•30  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975    for   research    and    development.   estab- 
Uahment.   and    operation    of    demonstration 
projects  to  determine  the  feaalbUity  of  fare- 
free  urban  mass  tranaportatlon  systems,  and 
contain*  other  provUlon*.  8.  38fl    P  S  Sep- 
tember   10.    1973:    P  H   amended   October   3 
1973;  In  conference.  (376) 
Em^geTicy  Rail  Services  Act  amendments 
A*sures    the   continuance   of  essential  rail 
service  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
contract  with  the  trustees  of  any  railroad  In 
reorganization  under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy  Act    for    the   continued   provision   of 
service  in   the  case  of  actual   or  threatened 
cessation  of  such  services:   allows  the  Secre- 
tary to  acquire   by  purchase,  lease,  or  other 
transfer  any  equipment,   facilities,  or  oper- 
ating rlghu  over  the  tracks  of  such  a  raU- 
road; and  contains  other  provisions   S    aoflO 
P  8  July  37.  1973    (333) 

KssentUil  Rati  Services  Continuation  Act 
Assure*  the  continuance  of  essential  raU 
service  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  Ln  the 
event  that  one  or  more  of  the  seven  rail- 
road* presently  ui  r«)rganljtatlon  under  »ec- 
uon  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ceases  opera- 
tion* by  authorising  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  direct  one  carrier  by 
raUroad  to  operate  over  the  lines  of  a  non- 
operatUig  carrier  requU**  the  Commission 
to  issue  Just  and  reasonable  directions  to  the 
operating  carrier  which  cover  the  handling 
routing,  and  movement  of  trafllc  of  the  non- 
operatlng    carrier:     llmiu    the    duration    of 
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such  directions  to  sixty  days  unless  ex- 
tended by  the  Commiaalon  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  180  days  authorises  funds  u. 
be  appropriated  Ln  such  sntounts  iis  may  be 
neoafcsary  to  reLmourse  a  d.recied  carrier  for 
•"•••3  Incurred  because  of  operations  it  is 
directed  to  engage  in  by  the  Commission;  and 
contains  other  provisions  3  1925  P  3  Julv 
14.  1973.  (W)  ' 

Federal-Aul  Umhicay  Act 
Authonass.  m  UUe  I,  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1978.  for  the  Interstate 
highway  program  82.5  builon  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  t3  bUllon  each  for  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1978.  aiid  •3.25  bUllon  eash  for  fiscal  years 
1977,  1978.  and  197«, 

KUmlnatee  the  present  signal  authorisa- 
tion for  the  primary  and  secondary  systems 
and  their  urban  extensions  and  substitutes  a 
separate  authorization  for  the  ru.-al  and 
urban  porUons  of  these  systems  as  follows 
prUnary  system  In  rural  areas.  •680  mUUon 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  »700  mlUlon  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  secondary  systems  in 
rural  areas  funded  at  •390  million  and  •400 
million  per  fiscal  year  thereafter:  authartzee 
for  the  urban  system.  8780  mUllun  for  flsca: 
year  1974  and  »800  mUllon  per  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  with  extensions  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  system  Ln  urban  areas  funded 
at  •390  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  •300 
mUllon  per  fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  forest 
development  traUs.  ^140  mUilon  per  fiscal 
year:  for  parkways.  $60  mlUion  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  •75  mUllon  thereafter,  for  Indian 
reservauon  roads  and  bridges.  ^75  mUllon 
per  fiscal  year:  for  economic  growth  center 
development  highways.  •fiO  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  ^75  mlUlon  for  1976,  and  •lOO  mU- 
Uon  for  1976; 

Extends  the  time  for  completion  of  the  In- 
terstate system  until  June  30,   1979; 

Expand*  the  urban  system  as  presently 
designated  to  encompass  all  urban  areas 
and  to  Include  collector  streets  and  access 
roads  to  airports  and  other  transp>ortatlon 
terminal*,  with  the  urban  system  to  b« 
established  as  the  State  highway  department 
may  designate,  and  with  the  routes  to  be  se- 
lected by  local  ofllclals  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  State  highway  departments; 

Permits  the  Secretary  to  approve  as  a 
project  on  any  Federal-aid  system  the  con- 
struction of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus 
lanes.  highway  trafllc  control  devices,  bus 
passenger  loading  areas  and  faculties  (In- 
cluding shelters)  and  fringe  and  transporta- 
tion corridor  parking  facilities;  permits,  be- 
ginning with  funds  authorised  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  the  Secretary  to  approve  as  a  proj- 
ect on  the  urljan  system  the  purchase  of 
buses,  and  beginning  with  funds  atuhorlaed 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  urban  system,  to 
approve  project*  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, and  Unprovement  of  fixed  rail 
facilities  Including  the  purchase  of  roUlng 
stock  for  fixed  rail:  provides  that  not  more 
than  ^200  mUllon  of  urban  system  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1976  shall  be  expended  for  the 
Federal  share  for  the  purchase  of  buses. 

Increases  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  non- Interstate  project  from 
60  to  70  percent  with  respect  to  all  obliga- 
tions Incurred  after  June  30.   1973: 

Provides  that  urban  system  funds  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  that  are  attributable  to 
urbanized  areas  of  300,000  population  or 
more  shall  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  the  State  In  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula developed  hy  the  SUte  a.-.d  approved 
by  the  Secretar. .  »r^d  In  the  event  a  formula 
has  not  been  developed  and  approved  for  a 
State,  to  be  aUocated  among  such  urbanised 
area*  within  the  StAte  m  the  ratio  the 
population  of  such  urbanized  area  bears  to 
the  population  of  all  such  urbanized  area* 
or  part*  thereof  within  that  State: 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
nol*e  level  standards  for  the  control  of  high- 
way noise  levels  for  Federal -aid  projects  ap- 
proved prior  to  July   1.   1973;    provides  that 
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buses  must  meet  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  staudarOs  under  t^he  Clean  Air  Act 
aixd  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1973.  and. 
wherever  practicable,  the  equipment  must 
meet  special  criteria  for  low-amlsslon  prod- 
ucu.  requires  that  the  planning  and  design 
of  mass  transportatUjn  faculties  must  be 
such  as  to  nwset  special  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  handicapped 

Authorizes  under  llUe  II.  entitled  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973,  JlOO  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  ^125  miUlon  for  1975, 
and  •150  million  for  1976.  from  the  Highway 
TYust  Fund,  for  highway  safety  programs  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  National  Highway 
Trafllc  Safety  Administration,  •42.6  mUllon 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  •Se  mUllon  for  1976.  and 
•65  mUllon  for  1078.  for  highway  safety  re- 
search and  development  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Admlnlatratlon.  and  ^26  mlUlon  for  1974. 
•30  minion  for  1975,  and  •SS  mUllon  for  197« 
for  highway  safety  program.'i  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration: 
Authorl7»s  programs  for  the  elimination  of 
hazards  at  rail  highway  crossings,  the  eUml- 
natlon  or  reduction  of  high  hazard  locations 
on  highway!!  and  the  ellmlnarion  of  roadside 
obetarles:  provides  for  various  studies  con- 
oerT>ed  with  safetv  requires  curb  ramps  for 
the  handlc*pp«>d  for  curbs  constructed  or  re- 
placed at  all  pedestrian  crosswalks  after 
July  1.  1976; 

Increases.  In  title  TIT  the  Federal  share  of 
capital  grants  under  the  Urban  Maai  Trans- 
portation Act  of  19«4.  as  amended,  to  80 
percent,  and  increases  from  •SI  bUllon  to 
•6.1  bUllon  contract  authority  under  the 
Act: 

And  contains  other  nrovlslona.  S  502. 
Public  Law  93-87.  a^pTOved  August  13.  1973. 
(40.3511 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  arnfndrnrnt 
Amends  Section  164(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  agreements 
with  certain  applicants  for  Federal  aasistanoe 
under  that  act  and  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act,  to  assure  that  the  financial 
assistance  wUl  not  enable  public  bodies  and 
operators  to  foreclose  private  operators  from 
the  Inter-clty  charter  bus  Industry.  H.R. 
10511.  (W)  (Pocket  vetoed  during  adjourn- 
ment.) 

Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  authorization, 

1973 

Authorizes  appropriations  of  $19,440,000  for 
Implementation  of  the  railroad  safety  func- 
tions and  •1.200000  for  Implementation  of 
the  hazardous  materials  control  functions  of 
the  act  for  fiscal  year  1974  S  2120  P'lblir 
Law  93-90.  appdoved  August  14,  1973.  (W) 
Highway   Safety   Act 

Authorizes  •455  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $475  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
highway  safety  programs.  Including  HOO 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 
for  the  brtdST  replacement  procram  estab- 
lishes a  Federal-aid  safer  roads  svntem  and 
authorizes  (200  million  of  the  total  amounts 
authorized  for  each  of  fiscal  vears  1974  and 
1975.  to  be  available  on  a  90  percent  Federal. 
10  percent  State  matching  basis,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  highway  hazards  on  that  system: 
requires  States  to  Identify,  by  June  90  1974, 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  safer  roads  sys- 
tem which  have  to  be  corrected  and  asslen 
priority  to  the  correction  of  hazards  falllne 
within  the  following  three  major  catesor'.es 
i\)  projects  to  Improve  hlghw-av  nr.Rrklng 
and  slgnlne  (2)  elimination  of  roadside  ob- 
stacles, and  (3)  elimination  of  hasards  at 
rallroad-htghwav  irrade  crossings  InrMides 
bicycle  safetv  In  the  areas  to  be  covered  by 
highway  safety  standards  and  adds  bicycle 
safety  to  required  driver  education  pro- 
grams; authorise*  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  Stat*  highway  safety  program*  for 
us*  In  developing  and  ImplementLng  man- 
power training  and  demonstration  programs: 
Increases    the    minimum    app>ortlonment    to 


any  State  for  highway  safety  programs  from 
one-third  of  one  percent  to  one-half  of  one 
percent,  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  research  on  the  relationship  between  the 
consumption  of  drugs  and  highway  safety 
and  to  promulgate  a  highway  safety  prograrn 
standard  on  drug  use  and  highway  safety; 
and  contains  other  provisions  S  893  PS 
AprU  12,  1973  iW)  (SunUar  provisions  are 
contained  m  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act 
which  became  Public  Law  93-97  i 
Interim  apportionment  of  interstate  and 
other  highway  furids 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
apoprtlon.  as  provided  In  the  act.  •!  billion 
of  the  sums  authorised  to  be  apportioned  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  Immediate  expedlture  for 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense highways,  and  authorises  the  appro- 
priation of  •SOO  mlUlon  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1974  funding  of 
the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  srs- 
tems  and  their  urban  extensions  such  funds 
to  be  available  as  follows  45  percent  for 
projects  on  the  primary  system:  30  percent 
for  projects  on  the  secondary  system  and  25 
percent  for  projects  on  extensions  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  systems  In  urban  areas. 
S  1806  Public  Law  93-6 1.  approved  July  6 
1973.   (W) 

Interstate    apportionment 
Directs  -uhe  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
apportion  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
•  1  bUlton  of  the  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1974  for  expenditure  on  the  Interstate 
and   Defense  Highway  sysums    S.  Con  Res. 
6.  Senate  adopted  March  6,  1973.  (W) 
Maritime    authorization,    1974 
Authorizes  •531,316.000  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for   programs   of   the    Maritime   Administra- 
tion   within    the   Department   of   Commerce, 
and  amends  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to  Increase  the  loan 
guarantee  authority  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration from  ^3  bllUon  to  »5  billion.  H.R. 
7670.  Public  Laws  93  70.  approved  July   10 
1973.  (Wl 

Ocean    transportation   m  noncontiguous 

States  and  territories 
Amends  section  607iki(8)  of  the  Mer- 
chant MarLne  Act  1936.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
preaaiy  include  within  the  definition  of 
nonconuguous  trade"  trade  between  two  or 
more  points  within  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  other  territory  or  poseesslon  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  vessels  trading  between  points 
within  such  States  and  insular  territories 
and  possessions  are  eligible  for  assistance 
from  capital  construction  funds  tax  de- 
ferred reserve  funds)  generated  by  the  de- 
posits made  by  eligible  vessel  operators  un- 
der agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  make  It  clear  that  a  vessel 
which  has  been  buUt  with  such  funds  Is 
legally  permitted  to  between  such  points 
S  902  Public  Law  93-116.  approved  Octo- 
ber I,  1973.   (W) 

Rail  freight  car  shortage 
In  view  of  the  current  raUroad  transporta- 
tion crisis  caused  by  a  freight  car  shorta^ 
and  other  factors  declarer  It  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  ( 1  i  the  Commodltv  Credit 
Corporation  should  make  available  to  farm- 
ers the  option  to  reseai  loans  on  farm-stored 
wheat  and  feed  grains  with  respect  to  the 
1971  and  1972  crops  and  (2i  the  President 
U  urged  and  requested  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  railroad 
freight  car  shortage  problem  and  to  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Senate  Committee* 
on  Agriculture  and  Ft»«stry  and  Commerce, 
within  thirty  day*  after  lu  appointment,  a 
report  along  with  its  recommendations  for 
the  most  effective  and  practical  means  of 
(A)  delivering  adequate  quantltlee  of  wheat 
to  mUlers  and  feed  grains  to  fanrjers  and 
stockmen  in  the  United  SUtae  dependent 
upon  such  grain  for  feeding  their  livestock. 


and  (B)  aUevUtlng  the  bacltup  at  thoee  port* 
where  numerous  ships  and  raLrosd  cars  are 
walUi^  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  S.  Res 
59  Senate  adopted  February  19.  1973.  (16) 
Rail  Transportation  Act 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  and  efl5cle..t  rail  services  in  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  region  of  the  United 
States:  provides,  in  order  to  salvage  the  rail 
services  operated  by  seven  Lnsolvent  class  I 
railroads  in  the  Midwoet  and  Northeast  re- 
gion, which  are  threatened  with  ceasation, 
for  their  replacement  with  a  new  and  viable 
raU  servloes  system,  esvabllahes  a  non-profit 
United  States  RaUway  Association  to  plan 
and  finance  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation 
and  modernisation  of  the  new  svstem  and 
establlshee  a  private  Consolidated  RaU  Cor- 
poration to  operate  the  svstem  Hii  9142 
Public  Law  93-236.  approved  January  2  1974 
(554,588)  ' 

RaUroad  Retirement  Act  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  amendments 
Increases  the  tax  which  railroad."^  are  re- 
quu^d  to  pay  under  the  Hanroad  Retirement 
Act;  provides  for  .'etirement  eligibUity  for 
men  at  age  60  with  30  years  of  service;  pro- 
vides for  an  extension  to  December  31,  1974 
of  the  lemporan.-  railroad  reuremei.t  tieaefit 
increases  presently  scheduled  to  expire  July 
1.  19-3:  provides  for  a  pass-through  of  soctaj 
security  benefit  Uicreases  which  might  be 
enacted  between  July  1.  1873,  and  December 
31,  19/4;  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Ubor  management  committee  to  recotn- 
mend  a  restructuring  ot  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  to  Uisure  its  actuarial  sou.nd- 
ness  with  a  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
April  1.  1974;  declares  the  intent  of  Cor.gress 
to  enact  legislation  in  1974,  effective  not 
later  than  January  1,  1975,  which  wUl  assure 
the  long-term  actuarial  soundness  of  the  raU- 
road retirement  system:  amends  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  shaU  by  in- 
formal rule-making  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  establish  the  requL-ements  for 
petitions  for  adjustments  of  rates  of  com- 
mon earners  oocasior.ed  bv  the  tax  Increases 
prescribed  in  this  act  or  bv  other  law  on  or 
oelore  January  1,  :975.  aiid  provides  for  ex- 
pedited freight-rate  making  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  Interstate  and  intrastate  rates- 
and  contains  other  provisions  H  R  720o' 
I^ibUc   Law   93-69.    approved    July    lo',    1973! 

Reduced  rate  trayisportation 
Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and 
the  Intersute  Commerce  Act  to  authorize 
air  carriers  and  surrace  carriers  to  offer  re- 
duced rate  transportation  to  the  handi- 
capped on  a  positive-space  basis  and  to  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  and  older  and  persons 
^1  years  of  age  and  younger  on  a  space- 
avauable    basis    S     2651     P/S    NovembeT  6, 

Amends  the  Federal  Avutlon  Act  of  1958 
to  expand  the  authority  of  air  carriers  to 
offer  free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  to 
wndows.  widowers  and  minor  chUdren  of 
employees  killed  ha  the  line  of  dutv  to  In- 
clude survlvara  of  those  who  have  died  after 
having  been  employed  for  20  vears  or  more 

^^^)io^JtH  '^^era   S    1433    PS  November 
5,  1973.  (W) 

Rolling  Stock  Utilization  and  Financing  Art 
Establishes  an  Obligation  Guarantee 
Board  In  the  Department  of  Transportation 
as  an  Independent  agency,  and  an  Obligation 
Guarantee  Fund  to  Uisure  obligations  in- 
curred for  the  acquisition  of  roUlng  stock 
and  equipment  or  facUitle*.  provklea  for 
Federal  effort*  to  improve  utUlsation  of 
freight  cars  and  other  rolling  stock  by  means 
of  a  national  rolling  stock  Information  sys- 
tem, development  and  quarterly  publlahlng 
of  an  Index  naeasuring  freight-car  utUlsa- 
Uon,  a  study  by  the  Secretary  on  the  uUllMk- 
Uon  of  freight  can  and  meaoa  to  tmpn>re 
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■ucb  utUlzattoa.  ajuX  action  under  •xt«tln« 
•utborlty  to  Improre  uUltsaUon;  prortdM. 
in  tb«  crent  of  faUure  to  sqItv  th«  tbort- 
■ge  problem,  for  potential  direct  gorem- 
ment  actloa  to  attempt  to  do  to.  prorides 
for  a  railroad  equipment  corporation  to  ac- 
quire rolling  stock  and  to  manage  rolling 
■took  aa  a  pool,  and  contains  otber  provl- 
alona.  S.  1149  PS  July  33.  1973.  (300) 
Ship  coTUtructtoit 

Amends  eecuoo  503 1  a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1934.  aa  amended,  to  extend 
from  June  30.  1973,  to  June  30.  197A.  the 
autbortty  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
award  subaldlaa  for  the  oonstructton  of  vea- 
tmim  on  which  the  price  has  been  established 
by  negotiation  between  the  prospective  ship 
owner  and  the  shipyard.  HJl.  0187  Public 
Law  93-71.  approved  July  10.  1973  (W) 
rv  blackout — profession^  sports 

Provides  that  if  any  game  of  profeaoional 
sporta  club  t«  to  be  televised  pursuant  to  a 
league  televlalon  contract  and  all  tickets  for 
•eaU  made  available  130  hour*  IS  days)  or 
more  before  the  scheduled  beginning  time 
of  the  game  have  been  purchaaed  73  hours 
(3  daya)  or  more  before  sucb  time,  no 
agreement  preventing  the  televising  of  svicb 
gmma  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  area 
In  which  the  game  la  being  played  would  be 
valid:  requires  the  Federal  Cosnmunlcatlons 
Commission  to  conduct  a  continuing  study 
of  the  effect  of  this  act  and  to  report,  not 
later  than  April  15  of  each  year,  the  results 
of  Its  study  to  the  Committees  of  Com- 
meroe  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe 
of  the  Senate  and  House  respectively  S  IMl. 
Public  Law  93-107,  approved  September  14. 
1973    (348) 

Water  carrier  barge  rule  legislation 
Removes  outmoded  restrlctkuis  upon  the 
application  and  scope  of  the  qualified  ex- 
emption from  regulaton  contained  in  sec- 
tion 303(bl  of  the  Interstata  Commerce  Act 
which  stands  as  a  bar  to  the  realization  of 
greater  efficiency  of  oparatlons  in  the  trans- 
portation of  ooounodltlas  by  barge  on  inland 

waterways.     S      2387.     Public     Law     83 . 

approved  1973.  (W) 

West  Coast  Corridor  Feasibiiitf  Study  Act 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  an  investigation  and  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  social  advis- 
ability, technical  feaslbtllty  and  economic 
practicability  of  a  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation system  between  Tijuana,  Mexico, 
and  Vancouver.  Canada,  Including  the  vart- 
otis  m<tans  of  providing  such  transportation. 
tlM  oost.  usage,  enrlronmsntal  impact,  and 
energy  utUtaatlon  and  impact  on  energy  re- 
sources; directs  the  Secretary  to  report  the 
results  of  his  study  and  Investigation  to- 
gethsr  with  his  recommendations  to  the 
Cctagress  and  the  President  no  later  than 
January  30,  1978,  and  submit  an  Interim  re- 
port to  Congress  on  January  30.  1975:  au- 
Uiortaea  tbarafor  an  appropriation  of  not 
to  exceed  M  mill  ton  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
slocs  of  this  act:  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  1338    P  8  July  11,  1973    (Wl 


Drug  and  Alcohcd  Treat-ment  and 
Rehabilitation  Act 
Provides  for  a  fully-funded,  comprehensive 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  addicted  veterans  regard - 
isaa  of  service  connection  or  the  natxire  of 
tbetr  discharge  estabiuhea  a  special  medical 
treatment  and  rehabilitative  servloas  pro- 
gram for  any  veteran  with  a  drug  depend- 
eoca  or  drug  abuas  disability,  stressing  high- 
ly tndlTiduallaed  community -baaed,  multl- 
modallty,  In-houss  and  contract  serrtoas. 
including  a  wide  range  of  vocational  and 
educational  counseling  and  rehabilitative 
asrrtoss  and  Job  placement  assistance:  re- 
qulrsa  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabUlUtlon  for  those 
Vietnam  era  veterans  with  addiction  dis- 
abilities,   broadens   the  eliglbuity   for   basic 


V.A.  boapttaU  cara  and  medical  services  for 
servlce-connaeted  diaabUltlsa:  and  contains 
other  proTlalona.  8  SM.  P'8  March  «,  1973 
(31) 

GI  biU  benefits  during  the  energy  crisis 
Amends  Chapter  38  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  continue  to  pay  educational  bensflu  to 
eligible  vetarana.  wives,  widows,  and  children 
during  periods  when  educational  institutions 
are  temporarily  cloeed  pursuant  to  9.n  esstab- 
llshed  policy  proclaimed  by  the  .>t»si.>:  t 
such  as  closings  to  conserve  energy,  or  are 
closed  due  to  emergency  conditions.  8    37»4 

Public    Law   93-    — ,    approved    1973 

(W) 

Bealth  Care  Kxpansion  Act 
Improves  ths  ability  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (VA)  to  deliver  qxiallty  medical 
care  to  Its  beneficiaries  by  widening  the 
scope  of  treatment  (particularly  for  ambu- 
latory and  nursing  care ) .  expands  oorerage 
to  certain  dependenu  of  beneflclarlea  or  for- 
mer beneflclaries;  provides  for  a  voluntary 
comprehensive  sickle  cell  anemia  screening 
Sknd  counseling  program;  expands  the  pri- 
mary function  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Departmsnt  of  Medicine  aiKl  Surgary  to 
Include  aaalstlng  In  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  health  care  manpower:  provides 
for  a  contract  to  t>e  made  with  the  National 
Academy  ot  Sciences  for  a  study  of  staffing 
with  a  view  to  Improving  the  staiT-to-patlent 
ratio  In  VA  medical  facilities  ensures  that 
V  A  facilities  are  structurally  safe  and  con- 
tains other  prorUlons  Note  (HJt  10880 
|93d  ad|,  a  similar  measure,  was  pocket  ve- 
toed by  President  NUoq  on  October  27. 
1973.)  S  59  Public  Law  98-83.  approved 
August  3,  1973    (29) 

National  Cemeteries  Act 
BstabliBhes  within  the  Vetarans'  Adminis- 
tration iVA  )  a  National  Cemetery  System 
consisung  of  those  oamet«r1ss  preaenUy  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  V.A.  and  those 
to  be  transferred  by  September  1.  1973.  to 
the  V.A  from  the  Department  of  Army  with 
the  exception  of  certain  specified  cematartaa. 
including  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and 
thoae  located  at  the  servios  academies:  di- 
rects the  yji.  to  conduct  a  oomprehenslve 
study  and  submit  its  recoounendattons  on 
or  before  January  3.  1974.  aa  to  what  our 
National  Cemetery  System  and  national  bur- 
ial policy  should  be:  authortoea  the  Admin- 
istrator ot  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit  the 
flying  of  the  American  flag  at  cemeteries  In 
the  national  cemetery  system  34  hours  a 
day.  authorizes  a  special  burial  plot  allow- 
ance of  (ISO  (In  addlUon  to  the  present  V.A. 
allowance  for  burial  and  fuoera]  expensee  of 
•350)  In  any  case  where  a  vo-j>r«:  .  -  r 
buried  In  a  national  or  other  F'tirri.  t  .-. 
tery:  authortaea  the  burial  of  an  unknown 
soldier  from  the  Vietnam  Conflict  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  NOTK:  (HJl  13874  (93d-3di.  a 
similar  msasure,  was  pocket  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  October  37.  1973  >  S  49  Pub- 
lic Law  93-43.  approved  June  18.  1973  (30) 
Veterans'  Admtnittration  flexible  a  I  interest 
rate  authority 
Etestorea  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
set  flexible  interest  rates  on  loans  to  vet- 
erans, which  expired  June  30.  1973:  author- 
lass  the  Administrator  to  consvUt  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  order  to  set  flexible  Interest  rates 
on  guaranteed,  insured,  and  direct  loans 
In  excess  ot  8  percent  as  be  determines  the 
current  U»n  mairket  demands  and  estab- 
lishes that,  to  th«  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated policy  on  Interest  rates  and  loans 
tnsurad  by  the  Federal  Hcmslng  Admlnls- 
■rstlon  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
H  R  8049  Public  Law  98-75.  approved  July 
i8.   1973.   (W) 


VeternW  bsne/lto 
Amends  title  38  USC,  to  Increase  the 
monthly  rates  of  disability  and  death  pen- 
sions and  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation and  to  Increase  Income  limitations 
relating  thereto,  and  contains  othar  provi- 
sions H  R  9474  Public  Law  93-177.  approved 
December  «,  1973  (W) 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSPIELD  Mr  President,  I 
send  a  reeoluUon  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  conaent  for  lU  immwliaK' 
consideration 

Thf  Af-TTNO  PRKMIDEfn-  pro  ten:- 
pore    Hie  resolutinr,  »!!!  tje  ^tat^ 

The  second  afv^i.-; ta; ; t  legi-^lativp  clerk 
read  the  reaolutlo::  s  hUs  z:?.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aeso<t>«d.   That   a  cotr.n-iltl**      f      *      Se:  ^ 
tors  be  appointed  by  i.-.c  (t»«:<i.    h     )fT5  <■.- 
)o!r.    s    similar    -orr.rr.:*-<*e    of    uie    H.iu.'te 
Rf%'r'*>f  .'.iklw-fn    :..    :•.    mTv     U-.e     l'rn«l(leril 
t;,"  "n;?^:  st«t*«  u  »t  -.he  twi  H'>\i»ee  .h»v» 
r.  rnp.pt^d    U:r  -    ti'.n'.nivw    .  ,f    u^e    *e#iR:(>n    *.:    ; 
are  ready   Uj  adjutirn  iji.eiw  t.e  haa  quelle  fur- 
ther communication  u->  .^2a4e  lo  •..Vei-. 

The  ACTINC)  t'RF-SIDI-TNT  ;.r'i  tery - 
pore  Is  there  <><>]•>  u..n  U)  Uip  im.Tie<liat.e 
consideration     '.  ti.e  resoliiUij*. '' 

Thrre  Dt-ii-K  no  obj«>rUor..  the  resolu- 
tion wa«  con.s;,UTf><;  aiid  agrt»«><i  to 

The  AC-n.N(  i  Plil'^ilDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pur^  i(i:,t  u:i  the  resolution  Just 
agreed  t*.  •:.->•  ■•^.a:.-  a;»tx,'.ni.s  U-ie  ^t\&- 
tor  from  M  :  --ajiii  M,-  .MA^fsr:IIn'  the 
Senator  f.-iv.  P>-:  :..s>  :va:.;H  M-  »■•  -: 
8coTT>.  l.'.f  .s.-;.ii:.  r  'rvn.  Wt\s!  V'.rR'.r.:.! 
Mr  Pv.8r.iiT  (■  Hyk;  a:ul  ti;e  Sena:..jr 
I'r'^ir.  M.migai:  Mr  Ommn  ^s  L'.f' 
members  of  the  commltt<^  <.r.  trie  ;m.-^* 
<rf  the  Senat*'  to  notify  the  }^-Mclent. 


THANKS   OF   THE    SENATE   TO   THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  MANSPTELD.  Mr  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration 

The  .^mNO  PT<.K,.-^il)KNT  ,  ro  tem- 
pore TViP  rpfioi;,t;,  :.  -i.:'.'.  ,>•  rp>u', 

Tt..>  -.''•.:;>'.  a.^>;s*wi:.t  ;.'K--„s,,tt;ve  clerk 
read  '„•,.;  .-v.s._.;„.i;..>:.  s,  i-us.  224'  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable 
OsaAU)  R  Poao.  Vice  Preatdent  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
courteous,  dlgntfled.  and  Impartial  manner 
In  which  he  has  presided  over  its  dellbera- 
Uons  during  the  first  seaaion  o(  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  Immediate 
coDaideratlon  of  the  resolution? 

There  t)eing  no  objecUon.  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to 


TIL\NKS    OF    THE    SENATE     IC)    THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr  HUGH  SC-OTT  Mr  Pn-.vlclent.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  ar.d  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  resolution  will  be  stattxl 

The  second  assistant  legislative  rlerk 
read  the  resoluUor.  S  Res  223;  as  fol- 
lows: 


Resolved,  That  the  tha.-iks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  James 
O.  Eastijikd.  rresident  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and  Im- 
partial manner  In  which  he  has  presided 
over  Its  deliberations  during  the  first  seaolon 
of  the  Ninety-third  Congress. 

The  AflTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  rejiolullon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wa.s  con-sldered  and  aKreed  to. 


AUTHORrrk'  POR  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  CXDMMISSIONS 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk 
read  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  227)  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  notwithstanding  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  make  ap- 
pointments to  commissions  or  committees 
authorized  by  law,  by  concurrent  action  or 
the  two  Bouses,  or  by  order  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  Immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORm'  POR  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  SENATE.  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO   TEMPORE.    OR   THE   ACTINO 

PRK.SIDF.VT      T^Hm      TKMPr)RE     TX) 

.'^lO.N  ysHoi.iy])  p-;i!  i„s  A nh  JOINT 
p.f:s<  )i '"nf  >.\s    ap^-er   sine   die 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  M.-  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  ai^other  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  resolution  (S  Res,  228)  as  fol- 
lows: 

CXIX 3783— Part  33 


Htsolved,  Thai,  notwithstanding  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  the  President's  pro  tem- 
pore, or  tiie  Acilng  President  pro  tempore 
be,  and  they  are  .hereby,  authorized  to  sign 
enrolled  biU.s  ,.r,-i  tolnl  resolution.'  duly 
passed  and  fuund  ir^'.y  enrolled. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  re^solution? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


THANKS   OF   THE    SENATE    TO  THE 
ACTXNQ  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  a.sk 
for  its  Immediate  consideration 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  226)  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resol-ed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Lrx 
MrrcALT.  Acting  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and  Im- 
partial manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  the  deliberations  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Ninety-third  Congress, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FTiOM  THE  HOUSE  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

•Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary'  of 
the  Senate  t>e  autlujrized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives 
durmg  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  THE  RECORD  P'OLLOVVING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSPTKIJ)  .Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unammous  coiv^nt  that  Senators  ma.v  be 
permitted  to  make  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks insertions  in  the  Record  following 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  ui\til  the 
last  ediuon  authorized  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Pnntmg  is  publLshed.  but  this 
order  shall  not  apply  to  any  subject  mat- 
ter which  may  have  occurred  or  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress.  I  wish  to  advise 
that  the  time  for  filing  information  to  be 
included  in  the  Record  will  be  up  to 
January  14.  1974. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  CuMMITTEE 
ACTIVITY  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Furthermore,  Mr. 
President,  wni\  referen'-e  to  the  printing 
of  committee  ^.tivity  refKirts  for  the  first 
session,  I  state,  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
that  the  Joint  Committee  has  ven,  prop- 
erly ruled  that  the  printing  of  such  re- 
ports, both  as  committee  prints  and  in 
the  Record,  Is  duplication,  the  cost  of 
which  cannot  be  justified 

It  is  requested  that  com.mittee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wi.sh  these  re- 
ports printed  as  committee  prints  or  in 
the  Record,  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


EXPRESSION   OF  APPRECIATION 
BY   THE   MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Pre.sident.  be- 
fore the  joint  leadership  departs  to  place 
a  call  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  wLsh  to  e.xpress  to  all  of  the 
leaders,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  wlUi  whom  I  ha\  e  worked  so  long 
and  whom  I  have  known  so  long — we  both 
served  in  the  House  together — to  the  dis- 


tinguished assistant  majority  leader,  who 
has  been  a  workhorse  and  has  put  in  of 
hLs  time  and  talent  more  than  anyone 
will  ever  understand,  a  man  who  makes 
a  tremendous  contribution  to  this  side  of 

the  aisle  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole to 

all  of  them  and  to  all  99  Senators — my 
deepest  thanks  for  what  they  have  done 
in  the  way  of  making  this  job  a  little 
easier  and  the  functioning  of  the  Senate 
a  little  more  careful, 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  second  as.';istant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unar.imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT      FROM      COMMITTEE     TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  from 
t.he  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  of  the  United 
St-ates  that  the  Congress  has  concluded 
Its  business  and  is  ready  to  adjourn  un- 
less he  has  further  communications  to 
tiive  to  it.  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr  Hugh  Scott > ,  the  dis- 
tinguished Eissistai:it  majority  leader  the 
Senator  from  West  Virgmia  >Mr  Robert 
C,  Byrd)  .  and  the  di.-ting'uisheG  assist-ant 
Republican  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr  Griffin  > ,  I  wi.^h  to  report 
that  the  com.mittee  has  performied  its 
duty  and  that  the  President  has  informed 
us  that  he  has  no  further  communica- 
tions to  give  to  the  Congress  at  this  ses- 
sion and  L':  looking  forward  to  seeing  us 
on  January  21 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  add  anything  except  to 
say  that  we  expressed  our  regrets  that 
we  were  unatle  to  firash  in  time  to  call 
the  President  the  half  tnme  Lnterm.isslon, 
and  we  still  have  hopes  that  the  outcome 
of  the  game  will  be  favorable  to  those 
still  present  m  the  Government  in 
Washington 

Other  than  that.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
f  xcept  to  again  e.xpress  my  thanks  to  ail 
of  our  colleagues  and  to  the  leadership  on 
both  sides 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  disUiiguished  majority  leader  fur  tus 
consideration.  hL'^  kind  understandirig, 
and  his  leadership  Uiat  h:^ve  been  an  in- 
spiration to  m.e  throughout  thi.<  session. 
I  also  was  appreciative  cf  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  been  among  tliose  who 
talked  »nth  tlie  President  and  to  wish 
him  a  happy  hoJiday  and  to  a.ss'ure  him 
that  Coiigress,  as  far  as  the  Senate  lead- 
ership is  concerned,  stands  ready  to  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  him  in  transact- 
ing the  bu^ines-s  of  the  Senate  and  the 
busmess  of  the  people 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  rec- 
o^'iuzed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  I  shall 
not  prolong  this  moment.  However,  I  do 
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want  to  Join  with  the  dlstlngrulshed  ma- 
jority whip  In  expressing  the  appreciation 
that  I  have  for  the  jraclousness  and  the 
cooperation  and  the  wonderful  attitude 
always  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  both  of  whom  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  on  a  day-to-day 
basis 

It  says  a  great  deal  for  both  of  them 
that  they  share  the  leadership  responsi- 
bilities with  us  and  give  us  opportunities 
to  participate  just  as  they  did  a  few 
moments  ago  to  participate  In  the  call  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  this 
particular  time. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  said 
what  he  did  about  the  majority  leader: 
Tnat  there  was  this  opportunity  before 
we  adjourned  to  pay  our  respects  par- 
ticularly to  him.  and  that  the  minority 
leader  expressed  what  we  all  feel  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle;  namely,  that  our  Job  is 
made  a  great  deal  easier  by  the  kindness, 
generosity,  and  understanding  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Everything  has  been  said.  I  wish  to  un- 
derline, to  emphasize,  and  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  It  wholeheartedly. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  that 
sounds  like  backslapplng  on  the  part  of 
a  Senate  quartet;  but  that  Is  all  right. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  con- 
vention on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  P  93D  CONGRESS.  1ST 
SESSION.  THE  CUSTOMS  CONVEN- 
TION ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSIT  OF   GOODS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  as 
announced  2  days  ago,  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  Executive  P,  93d  first 
session,  the  Customs  Convention  on  the 
International  Transit  of  Goods.  The  vote 
win  occur  at  3  p.m.  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 21.  1974.  ^ 

So  that  Senators  may  have  back- 
ground information  on  the  convention.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  the  letter  of  the  President 
transmitting  the  convention  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  letter  of  submittal  from 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth  Rush 
to  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows' 

Lrrmi  or  T»ANSMrrT4i. 

Thx  Whtix  Hoc5«. 

Jrily  23.  1973. 
To  tKe  Senate  of  the  United  States- 

I  wn  tr»ii«mUtlng  herewith,  for  the  Advice 
and  conaent  at  the  Senate  to  ratlflcatlon, 
tbe  Cuatoou  Convention  on  the  Intematlon- 
al  Tranjlt  of  Goods  iITl  Convention)  opened 
for  signature  at  Vienna  June  7,  1971. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
alao  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  la  designed  to  meet  the 
preeent  need  to  facUttate  international  trana- 
port  while,  at  the  same  tune,  providing  the 


cuatoma  control  arrangementa  neceaaary  for 
8uch  traneport  The  Convention  provides  for 
new,  uniform  control  and  documentatlao 
procedures  whteb  carriers  of  Oovemmenta 
party  to  the  Convention  would  be  able  to  use 
at  their  option. 

The  Convention  would  help  open  the  way 
for  United  States  exporters  and  c&rrterm  to 
benefit  In  Weatem  Europe  and  other  o^i&i-Keta 
of  the  world  from  the  simplified  and  uniform 
procedures   for  which   It  provides. 

I  recommend  that  the  Convention  be  given 
early  and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

RxcHAXo  Nixon. 

Lrrrm  or  SxTBicrrrsi. 

DxPAancxNT  or  Statk. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  S.  1973. 
The  PaxsmsNT, 
The  White  House. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the 
Customs  Convention  on  the  International 
Transit  of  Ooods  (ITI  Convention)  opened 
for  signature  at  Vienna  on  June  7,  1971  and 
signed  by  the  United  States  on  June  6,  1973 
I  recommend  that  you  transmit  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

The  Convention  ts  designed  to  meet  the 
present  need  to  facUltate  International 
transport,  particularly  by  International  con- 
tainers, whUe.  at  the  same  time,  providing 
the  mechanics  of  customs  control  neceaaary 
for  such  transport.  This  control  Is  main- 
tained by  a  guarantee  system  that  covers  a 
cjirrler  for  a  stated  p>erlod  of  time  Instead  of 
the  Journey-by-Joumey  guarantee  hereto- 
fore required  In  International  customs  pro- 
cedures under  the  camet  system.  It  will 
provide  greater  flenbUlty  for  carriers  In 
transp>orting  goods  and  should  result  In 
lower  costs. 

The  documentation  system  provided  by 
the  Convention  Is  t>ased  on  the  use  of  a 
declaration  accompanying  the  shipment  for 
the  entire  Journey.  The  format  of  the  dec- 
laration Is  patterned  on  the  layout  key  de- 
veloped by  the  United.  NaUons  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe.  The  declaration  can 
be  used  by  itself,  or  lU  manifest  portion  can 
be  replaced  by  an  acceptable  commercial 
document,  thus  adding  to  the  flexibility  af- 
forded the  carriers. 

The  Convention  also  provides  other  ad- 
vantages such  as  the  mutual  acceptance  of 
customs  seals  and  procedures  where  par- 
ticipating countries  are  members  of  customs 
or  economic   uiUons. 

United  States  carriers  would  not  be  ob- 
ligated to  use  the  m  system  In  place  of  any 
other  International  procedures  for  a  partic- 
ular shipment  They  would  be  free  to  chooee 
whichever  system  seemed  most  advantageous 
under  the  circumstances. 

This  Convention  will  enter  Into  force  three 
months  after  Ave  of  the  States  members  of 
tbe  Customs  Cooperation  Council,  the 
United  Nations  or  Its  specUllzed  agencies 
have  signed  without  reservation  of  ratifica- 
tion or  have  deposited  their  ratifications  or 
accessions 

Bringing  the  Convention  Into  force  at  an 
early  date  would  help  open  the  way  for 
United  States  exporters  and  carriers  to  ben- 
eflt  In  Western  Europe  and  other  markets 
of  the  world  from  the  simplified  and  uni- 
form procedures  provided  therein.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Convention  will  be  given 
early  and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

Respectfully  submitted 

KXNNrTH  RtTSH. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
which  recommends  that  the  Senate  give 


Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  convention. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  93-27*  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  P'lr^'lgn  Relations,  to 
wtUch  was  referred  the  Cu.sUjnis  convention 
on  the  International  Traju^lt  if  Cnxxls  (m 
Convention)  opened  for  signature  a:  Vlezma 
June  7.  1971,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  favorably  therein  without  reserva- 
tion and  recommends  that  t;.e  Senate  give 
lU  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  thereof. 
ptraposx 

According  to  the  State  Department,  the 
Customs  Convention  on  International  Tran- 
sit of  Goods  (ITI  Convention)  is  designed  to 
meet  the  present  need  to  facUltate  Interna- 
tional traiuport,  particularly  by  Interna- 
tional containers,  and  provide  the  mechanics 
of  customs  control  necessary  for  such  trans- 
port. This  control  Is  maintained  by  a  guar- 
antee system  that  covers  a  carrier  for  a 
stated  period  of  time  Instead  of  the  Journey- 
by-Joumey  guarantee  heretofore  required  in 
International  customs  procedures  under  the 
carnet  system.  It  wUl  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility for  carriers  In  transporting  goods  and 
should  result  in  lower  costs. 

MAJOR    PROVtSIONB 

The  m  Customs  Convention  will  facUltate 
International  transport  of  bonded  trailers, 
raUway  cars,  vessels  and  large  containers  by 
providing  slmpllfled  customs  control  mech- 
anisms and  uniform  documentation  proce- 
dures for  such  transport.  Carriers  may  opt 
to  use  ITI  procedures  or  another  system  If 
more  advantageous. 

The  documentation  system  uses  a  stand- 
ardised declaraUon  form  in  EngUsh  or 
French  which  accompanies  the  shipment  for 
its  entire  trip.  The  declaration  alone  can  be 
used  or  Its  manifest  portion  can  be  replaced 
by  an  acceptable  commercial  document. 

The  Convention  alao  contains  provisions 
dealing  with — 

Setting  up  m  regional  areas  where  cus- 
toms or  economic  unions  exist; 

Mutually  accepting  administrative  pro- 
cedures, customs  seals,  etc.: 

Relaying  customs  Information,  regulations 
etc.,  between  signatories: 

Accomimodatlons  between  m  signatories 
and  non-slgnatorles: 

Taking  care  of  irregularities  caused  by  a 
breach  of  regulations  or  accidents  in  transit; 

Allowances  fc*'  future  amendments,  re- 
visions and  the  settling  of  differences:  and 

Limitations  on  customs  admlnistraltve 
charges  (as  opposed  to  duties  and  taxes). 

DATE  or  UTTRT  OTTO  rORCI 

The  m  Convention  will  enter  Into  force 
three  months  after  five  of  the  States  mem- 
bers of  the  Customs  Cooperation  Council,  the 
United  Nations  or  Its  specialized  agencies 
have  signed  without  reservation  or  ratifica- 
tion or  have  deposited  their  ratifications  or 
accession.-)  As  of  this  date.  Algeria  is  the  only 
country  which  has  ratified  the  Convention 
coMMrrrrR  action 

The  Customs  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
national Transit  of  Goods  was  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  July  23.  1973.  A  public  hear- 
ing was  held  on  the  convention  on  November 
29.  1973,  at  which  time  Mr.  Olenn  R  Dicker- 
son  of  the  US.  Customs  Service  testined  on 
behalf  of  the  Administration  Mr  Dl-lcp'- 
son"8  statement  is  reprinted   below 

During  an  executive  session  on  December 
14,  1973.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relati  :..« 
by  a  voice  vote,  ordered  the  convention 
favorably  reported  with  the  reoommendaUon 
that  the  Senate  give  Its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Executive  P,  93d  Congress,  first 
session,  the  Customs  Convention  on  the 
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International  Transit  of  Ooods,  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  earned  U,  Its  final 
reading  before  the  vote 

There  being,  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate, as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceded  to  consider  the  Convention  'Ex- 
ecuUve  P,  93d  Congress,  First  Session  i , 
the  Customs  Convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Transit  of  Goods,  which  was  read 
for  tile  second  time,  as  follows : 

CUSTOMS    CONVENTION    ON    THE    INTER- 
NAnoNAL  TRANSIT  OP  GOODS 

I  ITI   Convention  I 

The  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  to  this  Con- 
vention, established  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Customs  Co-operallon  Council, 

Desiring  to  facUltate  the  international 
transport  of  goods. 

Recognising  the  growing  Importance  of 
through   international    transport  operations. 

Convinced  that  the  fariiitatlon  of  such 
transport  operations  would  be  of  considera- 
ble benefit  to  Internatli-nal  trade. 

Have  agreed  as  follows 

CHAITER   I 
DxriNmoNs 
Abticlx  1 
For  the  purposes  of  thu  Convention: 

(a)  The  term     trausport-unlts"  means: 

(I)  Containers  lia\-lng  an  Internal  volume 
of  one  cubic  metre  or  more 

(II)  Road  vehicles  Including  trailers  and 
seml-trallers, 

(III)  Railway  wagons,  and 

(Iv)  Lighters,  barges  and  other  vessels 
suitable  for  use  on  inland  waterways, 
which  are  used  for  the  transport  of  goods, 
are  Identlflable  and  are  constructed, 
equipped  and  approved  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  1  of  Article  5  of  this  Convention; 

(b)  The  term  '•exceptional  load"  means 
one  or  more  heavy  or  bulky  objects  which 
because  of  their  weight,  size  or  nature  are 
not  normally  carried  In  a  closed  transport- 
unit,  provided  that  they  can  be  readllv 
Identified: 

(c)  The  term  "Import  duties  and  taxes" 
means  Customs  duties  and  all  other  duties, 
taxes,  fees  or  other  charges  which  are  col- 
lected on  or  In  connection  with  the  importa- 
tion of  goods,  but  not  including  fees  and 
charges  which  are  limited  in  amount  to  the 
approximate  cost  of  services  rendered: 

(d)  The  term  "ITT  operation"  means  the 
transport  of  goods  from  an  ofBce  of  depar- 
ture to  an  office  of  destination  under  the 
procedure  (ITI  procedure)  laid  down  In  this 
Convention; 

(e)  The  term  "office  of  loading"  means  any 
Customs  office  of  a  Contracting  Partv  under 
whose  authority  transport-units  are  placed 
under  Customs  seal  In  order  to  faciliute 
commencement  of  an  ITI  operation  at  an 
office  of  departure; 

(f)  TTje  term  "ofl5ce  of  departure"  means 
any  Customs  office  of  a  Contract  Party  at 
which  an  m  operation  commences; 

(g)  The  term  office  en  route'  means  any 
Customs  office  of  a  Contracting  Party  where 
a  transport-unit  is  imported  or  exported  in 
the  course  of  an  m  operation; 

(h)  The  term  office  of  destination"  means 
any  Customs  office  of  a  Contracting  Party  at 
which  an  ITI  operation  Is  terminated; 

(IJ)  The  term  Goods  manifest  mear.s  the 
document  which  is  'ised  U.  describe  grxxls 
carried  in  transp<rt- units,  or  exceptional 
loads,  and  which  contains  the  following: 

(I)  Marks  numbers,  number  and  kind  of 
packages  (ir  Items, 

(II)  Description  of  gor>d.s. 

(III)  Gr. .ss  weight  of  each  consignment; 
(Iv)   Identification      of      the      transport- 
unit  (s): 

IV)  Name  and  address  of  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  accuracy  of  the  manifest; 


•  vl  I    Details  of  any  appended   dix'uments; 

I  vil  I    Reference  number; 

'  viu  )  Space  for  recording  the  office  of  load- 
ing, particulars  of  the  Customs  seals  and  the 
date  on  which  they  were  affixed; 

(k)  The  term  rn  declaration  form" 
means  a  form  conforming  to  the  model  re- 
produced  at   Annex    1    to   this   Convention; 

ill  The  term  ITI  declaratlcn"  means  the 
ITI  declaration  form  duly  completed,  to- 
gether with  the  Goods  manifest  or  manifests 
to  which  It  referh, 

imi  The  term  Tri  area  '  meatLs  the  terri- 
tories of  Ctjnlractmg  Parties  having  con- 
cluded an  agreement  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied In  Article  26  of  this  Convention; 

(U)  The  term  "guaranteeing  association" 
means  an  as.sociation  approved  by  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  of  a  Contracting  Party  to 
act  as  surety  for  persons  using  the  m 
procedure; 

(O)  The  term  "guaranteeing  chain"  means 
the  international  organisation  to  which  guar- 
anteeing associations  are  affiliated; 

(p)  The  term  "guarantee  card"  means  a 
card  conforming  to  the  modei  reproduced  at 
Annex  3  to  this  Conveniion,  issued  by  a  guar- 
anteeing association  as  evidence  that  the 
holder  is  covered  by  a  guarantee: 

(q)  The  t.erm  declarant"  means  the  per- 
son who  signs  an  m  declaraUon  or  on  whose 
behalf  it  is  signed; 

(r)  ITie  term  "person"  means  both  natural 
and  legal  persons,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires; 

(S)  1  he  term  "ratification"  means  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance  or  approval; 

(t)    The  term  "the  Council"  means  the  Or- 
ganisation set  up  by  the  Convention  estab- 
lishing a  Customs  Co-operation  Council   done 
at  Brussels  on  15th  December.  1960. 
CHAPTER  U 
Scope 
ASTICLS  a 

1.  This  Convention  is  appUcable  to  the 
transport  of — 

(o)  Ooods  tn  tran^>ort-unltfi, 

(b)  Exceptional  loads. 
In  the  territories  of  two  or  more  Contracting 
Parties  provided  that  transport  from  the  of- 
fice of  loading  lor,  In  the  case  of  an  excep- 
tional load,  from  the  office  of  departure)  to 
the  office  of  destination  crosses  at  least  one 
frontier. 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  apply  notwithstanding  that  the 
transport  operation  Includes  an  International 
Journey  by  sea  or  air,  or  a  Journey  across 
the  territory  of  a  State  which  Is  not  a  Con- 
tracting Party  to  this  Convention. 

3.  References  In  this  Convention  to  trans- 
port-units shall  be  taken  to  Include  excep- 
tional loads,  unless  it  is  expressly  stated  to 
the  contrary  or  specific  provision  Is  made  In 
respect  of  exceptional  loads. 

Articu  3 

For  the  ITI  procedure  to  become  operative: 

(a)  except  In  the  case  of  exceptioiial  loads, 
transfKjrt  must  be  performed  by  means  of 
transport-units  which  fulfill  the'  conditions 
specified  In  Article  5  of  this  Convention, 

(b)  the  loaded  transport-unit  with  the  ITI 
declaration  must  be  presented  to  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  at   the  office   of  departttre; 

(c)  when  a  Contracting  Party  requires  a 
.'uarantee,  the  declarant  must  be  the  holder 

>r  ii  valid  guarantee  card  or  If  permitted  by 
•he  Contracting  Party  cor.cerned.  be  covered 
by  some  other  form  of  guarantee. 

ABTlCLi    4 

1  Provided  that  the  conditions  laid  down 
In  This  Convention  are  fulfilled  then,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Convention,  the  poods 

(a  I  Shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  payment 
or  deposit  of  import  duties  and  taxes  at  the 
office  of  departure  or  at  offices  en  rrrute 

(b)  Shall  not.  as  a  ceneral  rule  be  sub- 
jected to  Customs  examination  at  offices  en 
route; 


Id  Shall  not.  as  a  general  ruie.  be  sub- 
;e-.'ted  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  any  Cus- 
toms transit  formalities  additional  to'  those 
laid  down  in  this  Convention  However. 
nothing  Ln  this  Convention  shall  prevent  the 
application  of  regulations  relating  to  other 
matters,  for  example,  those  concerning  ptibllc 
morality  or  security,  public  hygiene  or  health. 
or  based  on  veterinary  or  phytopathologlcal 
considerations. 

2  The  provisions  of  paragraph  Kb)  of  this 
Article  shall  not  apply  t-.  exceptional  loads. 

CH.\PTER  III 
Technical  conditions  applicable  to  transport- 
units 

.^BTICL^     6 

1.  Transport-units  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  under  this  Convention  must  be 
constructed  and  equipped  in  such  a  manner 
that; 

(a)  Customs  seals  can  be  simply  and  effec- 
tively affixed  to  them: 

( b  I  no  goods  can  be  removed  from,  or  In- 
troduced Into,  the  sealed  part  of  the  trans- 
port-ui-.it  without  leaving  visible  traces  of 
tampering  or  without  breaking  the  Custotns 
seal; 

(c)  they  contain  no  concealed  spaces 
where  goods  may  be  hidden; 

'd     all  spaces  capable  of  holding  goods  are 
readily  accessible  for  Customs  inspection. 
a:id  must  be  approved  for  the  transport  of 
^^j-jds  under  Customs  seal. 

2.  Transport- units  approved  for  the  trans- 
port of  gocxis  under  Custo.ms  seal  for  the 
purposes  of  the  international  ir^truments 
referred  to  below  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
separately  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Convention ; 

(a)  containers  which  have  been  approved 
under  the  Customs  Convention  on  Contain- 
ers, done  at  Geneva  on  18th  May  1956; 

{b)  road  vehicles  and  containers  which 
have  bee:,  approved  ui.der  the  Customs  Cor- 
ventlon  on  the  I:>t<>rnatlonal  Transport  of 
CJooda  under  cover  of  TIR  camets,  done  at 
Geneva  on  16th  January  1959; 

(c)  railway  wagons  owned  or  registered  bv 
a  railway  administration  which  Is  a  member 
of  the  International  Union  of  RaUways 
(UIC)  and  which  have  been  approved  by  that 
administration  under  the  terms  of  the  Uniti 
Technique  d^s  Chemin.^  de  fer  concluded  at 
Berne  in  May  1886.  1960  edition; 

(d)  transport -units  approved  under  any 
International  Instruments  that  may  super- 
sede those  specified  In  sub-paragraphs  (a> 
to  (c)  above. 

3  The  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article  may  be  extended  to  transport-units 
approved  under  other  lntematio:;al  Instru- 
ments, in  respect  of  transport  operations 
which  are  performed  whoUv  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Contracting  Panics  to  such 
Instruments. 

4^  Any  State  which  Is  not  a  Contracting 
Party  to  any  of  the  International  Instru- 
ments referred  to  In  paragraph  2  of  this  Arti- 
cle may  declare  at  the  time  of  sigmng  rati- 
-.vlng  or  acceding  to  this  Convention,  or 
notify  the  Secretary  General  of  the  CouncU 
a.ter  becon.Kg  a  Contracting  Partv  to  this 
Convention,  that  It  does  not  aci-ept  the 
transport -units  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  as 
apt  for  the  transpf:rt  of  eood.s  uiider  this 
Convention  without  separate  approval  Such 
notification  shall  take  effect  three  months 
alter  the  date  of  it.«  receipt  bv  the  Secreary 
General  Any  Contracting  Partv  having  en- 
tered such  a  reservation  may  at  any  tUne 
withdraw  it  by  notifving  the  Secretary 
General 

5  The  Contracting  Parties  meeting  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  56  of  this  Convention 
shall,  when  necessary,  make  Recommenda- 
•lons  specifying  the  conditions,  and  proce- 
dure for  the  approval  of  transport-units 
which: 

(o)  have  not  been  approved  under  the  to- 
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stromeats  referred  to  In  parmgrmph  3  of  thia 
Article;  or 

((>)  require  ftpproval  (or  uae  outside  the 
territories  of  t^e  Oontr»ctlag  Parties  to  the 
instruments  referred  to  In  par«gr«pb  3  of 
this  Article;  or 

ic)  require  sepej-ste  approval  because  of  a 
reservauon  entered  under  paragraph  4  of  tills 
ArUde. 

As  regards  containers  and  ro«d  Tehlcles. 
sucta  conditions  shall  meet  the  standards 
laid  down  in  the  Instruments  referred  to  in 
paragraph  a  of  this  Article. 

CHAPTKB  rv 

Cuatovxt  seals  and  fatteninga 

Asncxs  6 

1.  Customs  seals  and  fastenings  used  In 
the  application  of  this  Convention  shall  ful- 
fil the  rntntmiim  requirements  laid  down  In 
Annex  2  to  this  Convention. 

3.  Whenever  possible.  Contracting  Parties 
shall  accept  Customs  seals  and  fastenings 
meeting  the  minimum  requirements  laid 
down  In  Annex  2  to  this  Convention  afllxed 
by  Customs  authorities  of  other  Contracting 
ParMes  and  shall  refrain  from  adding  their 
owa  seals  and  fastenings. 

3  When  Customs  seals  and  fastenings 
affixed  in  the  territory  of  a  Contracting  Party 
are  accepted  by  another  Contracting  Party, 
they  shall  be  afforded  the  same  legal  pro- 
tection In  the  territory  of  the  latter  as  na- 
tional seals  and  fastenings. 

4  The  Customs  authorities  of  a  Contract- 
ing Party  may  authorise  persons  to  affix 
Custom.?  seals  and  fastenings,  on  condition 
that  ti.oee  Customs  authorities  take  adequate 
steps  to  preTent  abuse  and  accept  the  obli- 
gations arising  out  of  this  Convention  as 
though  they  had  affixed  the  seals  and  fasten- 
ings themselves.  Cvistoms  seals  and  fasten- 
ings affixed  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
accepted  by  all  Contracting  Parties  In  the 
same  way  as  Customs  seals  and  fastenings 
affixed  by  the  Customs  authorities  them- 
selves. 

AXTWXX    7 

A  Contracting  Party  shall,  at  the  express 
request  of  another,  send  to  It  specimens  or 
photographs  of  the  Customs  seals  and  fsis- 

tenlngs  It  ises  

CHAPTER  V 

Guarantees  and  guaranteeing  asiociationa 

AancLX  8 

1  Subject  to  such  conditions  as  It  shall 
determine,  each  Contracting  Party  may  ap- 
prove aaaoctatlons  to  act  as  guaranteeing  as- 
sociations. 

3  An  aaaoclatton  shall  not  be  approved 
iiiilf—  Its  guarantee  covers  the  Uabllltlea 
Incurred  In  the  country  in  which  it  Is  es- 
tablished In  connection  with  m  operations 
c*rrt»d  out  by  tfce  holder  of  a  guarantee  card 
Issued  by 

ia)  That  aaK>clatlon: 

(b»  Fcrelgn  numbers  of  the  guaranteeing 
chain  to  which  that  aaaoclatloo  Is  affiliated; 

(c>  Members  of  other  guaranveei-g  chains 
with  which  that  aaaocUtlon  has  reciprocal 
arrangements. 

3  The  ln3T-umenr<if  approval  may  specify 
the  noaxlmum  flnan'-lal  liability  of  a  guar- 
antee U.g  aaaoctatlon  In  respect  of  any  trans- 
port-unit load  or  exceptional  load  carried 
under  the  m  procedure 

ASTTTU   0 

1  Eac_  guaran^elng  asaociatlon  shall  Is- 
rae  a  guarantee  card,  or  cards,  to  persons  it 
has  approved. 

3.  At  each  stage  of  an  m  operation  where 
gaafmotae  oovcr  la  provided  by  a  gixarantee- 
tac  airterinn  a  guarantee  card  shall  b« 
avaUahl*  (or  prodtictloQ  to  the  Customs  au- 
tiKicltiea.  However,  the  production  of  a  g\iar- 
antee  card  shall  not  b«  nequtred  If  the  Cus- 
toos  autbontiM  at  a  preceding  oOloe.  at  the 
req-ocst   tX  the  declarant,   have  certified   o 


the  ITI  declaration  that  the  details  of  the 
guarantee  given  on  that  declaration  are  cor- 
rect. The  presentation  of  such  a  certification 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  guaraiitee  card   Itself. 

3.  A  guaranteeing  association  may  with- 
draw approval  from  a  person  by  withdrawal 
of  the  guarantee  card  or  cards  Issued  to  that 
person. 

AancLX  10 

1.  Toe  guaranteeing  association  shall  un- 
dertake to  the  Customs  authorities  of  the 
country  In  which  It  Is  established  to  pay  any 
Import  duties  and  taxes  falling  due  In  the 
case  of  non-compllanoe  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  In  respect  of  goods  transported  In 
that  country  under  the  ITI  procedure  under 
cover  of  guarantee  cards  issued  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  3  of  Article  8  of  this  Con- 
vention. It  shall  be  liable  jointly  and  sever- 
ally with  the  persons  from  whom  the  sums 
mentioned  above  are  due,  for  payment  of 
such  sums. 

3.  No  payment  shall  be  required  from  the 
guaranteeing  association  In  cases  where  It 
has  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Customs  authorities  that  the  goods  have 
been  exported,  re-exported  or  presented  at 
the  office  of  destination,  without  having 
been  used  during  the  ITI  operation,  and 
that; 

(a)  the  person  concerned  has  failed, 
through  accident,  force  majeure,  and  Inad- 
vertent error  or  a  slight  fault,  to  comply  with 
any  time-limit  for  exportation,  re-expcrta- 
tlon  or  presentation  at  the  office  of  destina- 
tion or  any  prescribed   Itinerary; 

(t>)  any  discrepencles  discovered  between 
particulars  given  in  the  Ooods  manifest  and 
the  contents  of  the  transport -unit  are  due 
to  an  Inadvertent  error  in  the  loading  or 
dispatch  of  the  goods  or  in  the  drawing  up 
of  the  Goods  manifest. 

3  The  guaranteeing  asaociatlon  shall  not 
be  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  pecuniary 
penalties  incurred  by  persons  using  the  m 
procedure. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 3  of  this  Article,  when  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  a  Contracting  Party  do  not 
provide  for  the  payment  of  Import  duties  and 
taxes  in  the  case  referred  to  In  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article  the  guaranteeing  association 
shall  undertake  to  the  Customs  authorities 
to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  Import  duties 
and  taxes 

5  The  liability  of  the  guaranteeing  asso- 
ciation shall  cover  not  only  the  goods  listed 
la  the  Ooods  manifest,  but  also  goods  which, 
though  not  listed  therein,  are  carried  in  the 
sealed  part  of  the  transport- unit  or  with  the 
exceptional  load. 

AancLS  II 

1  The  liability  of  the  guaranteeing  asso- 
ciation to  the  Customs  authorities  In  the 
country  where  the  office  of  departure  Is  sit- 
uated in  respect  of  goods  transported  under 
cover  of  a  guarantee  card  issued  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  3  of  Article  8  of  this 
Convention  shall  commence  at  the  time  when 
the  relevant  m  declaration  is  accepted  by 
the  Customs  authorities  of  that  country 

3.  The  liability  of  the  guaranteeing  asso- 
ciation to  the  Customs  authorities  of  a  coun- 
try of  transit  or  the  country  In  which  the 
office  of  destination  Is  situated  Shan  com- 
mence at  the  time  when  the  transport-unit 
Is  Imported  Into  that  country  or.  where  the 
transport-unit  Is  not  Imported  under  cover  of 
a  guarantee  card  Issud  tn  accordance  with 
paragraph  3  of  Article  •  of  this  Convention, 
from  the  time  when  the  relevant  III  declara- 
tkon.  accompanied  by  a  guarantee  card.  Is 
accepted  by  the  Customs  authorities  of  that 
country. 

S  In  the  cases  referred  to  in  :>ariMcraphi  1 
and  3  above  the  liability  of  U.r  .■,&.-».-. trr;:ig 
asaociatlon  shall  not  be  affectcU  .'.  M.e  peruxl 
of  validity  of  the  guarantee  card  has  expired 
or  the  card  has  t>een  withdrawn  before  the 
goods    concerned    have    been    exported,    re- 


exported or  ptresented  at  the  office  of  desti- 
nation. 

CHAPTKR  VI 

iTTegularitie* 

AancLC  12 

1.  In  the  case  of  irregularity,  any  action  to 
recover  import  duties  and  taxes  falling  due 
ahall  be  taken  by  the  Customs  authorlUas  of 
the  Contracting  Party  in  whose  territory  the 
Irregularity  occurred. 

3.  When  it  Is  not  possible  to  establish  the 
territory  in  which  an  Irregularity  occurred, 
it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred  In  the 
territory  of  the  Contracting  Party  where  It  Is 
detected. 

AancLX  13 

In  the  case  of  Irregularity,  Contracting 
Parties  are  recommended  to  request  payment 
from  the  person  from  whom  any  sums  are 
due  before  making  a  claim  against  the 
guaranteeing  association. 

AancLS  14 
In  the  case  of  fraud,  abuse  or  any  other 
breach  of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention, 
the  Contracting  Party  in  whose  territory  the 
offence  was  committed,  or  was  deemed  to 
have  been  committed  under  Article  13  of 
this  Convention,  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Convention,  be  free 
to  take  proceedings  against  the  offender  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Import  duties  and  taxes 
and  other  sums  payable  and  also  for  the  im- 
position of  any  penalties  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  that  Contracting  Party. 

CHAPTER  VU 

Claims    upon    guaranteeing    associations    in 

cases  of  irregularity 

Aancus  15 

1.  When  the  Customs  authorities  of  a 
country  have  certified  on  the  ITI  declara- 
tion that  the  part  of  the  ITI  operation  tak- 
ing place  In  their  territory  has  been  satis- 
factorily completed  they  may  no  longer  claim 
from  the  guaranteeing  association  payment  of 
the  sums  referred  to  in  Article  10  of  this 
Convention  unless  the  certificate  was  ob- 
tained Improperly  or  fraudulently  or  there 
was  a  breach  of  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

2.  The  Customs  authorities  shall  In  no 
circumstances  require  from  the  guarantee- 
ing association  payment  of  the  sums  re- 
ferred to  In  Article  10  of  this  Convention  un- 
less they  have  made  a  claim  against  that  as- 
sociation within  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
from  the  date  on  which  the  relevant  ITI 
declaration  was  accepted  by  the  Customs  au- 
thorities of  the  Contracting  Party  involved. 
The  claim  shall  be  accompcmled  by  details 
of  the  ITI  operation  concerned  and  of  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  Irregularity 
an;l  shall,  except  as  provided  for  In  paragraph 
3  of  this  Article,  state  the  amount  due. 

3.  In  cases  which  become  the  subject  of 
legal  proceedings,  the  amount  due  shall  be 
notified  to  the  guaranteeing  association 
within  one  year  of  the  date  when  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  becomes  enforceable. 

AXTICUC    10 

1  When  a  claim  Is  made  under  Article  18 
of  this  Convention,  the  guaranteeing  asso- 
ciation shall  have  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  claim  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Customs  authorities  that 
no  irregularity  has  taken  place 

3  if  such  proof  Is  not  furnished  within  the 
time  allowed  the  guaranteeing  association 
shall  forthwith  deposit,  or  pay  provisionally, 
the  sums  claimed  under  Article  IS  of  thU 
Convention.  ThU  deposit  or  payment  shall 
become  final  after  a  period  of  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  the  deposit  or  payment. 
During  the  latter  period  the  guaranteeing 
association  may  itlU  furnish  the  proof  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  with 
a  view  to  the  recovery  of  the  sums  deposited 
or  provisionally  paid 

a  When  the  laws  and  regulations  of  a 
Contracting    Party    do    not    provide    for    the 
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deposit  or  provisional  payment  of  the  sums 
referred  to  In  para^r-iph  3  of  this  Article, 
such  sums  shall  be  paid  outright,  but  they 
shall  be  refunded  if  the  proof  referred  to  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  Is  furnished  with- 
in twelve  months  of  the  date  of  payment. 

A«TICH    17 

Wh«n  as  a  result  of  a  claim  made  In  re- 
spect of  an  ITI  operation  payment*  need  to 
be  made  between  truaranteelng  associations 
to  refund  sums  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  facilities  .shall  be  granted, 
where  appropriate  by  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties for  the  necessarv-  transfer  of  currency. 

CHAPTER   Vm 

Formalities  to  be  accomplished  at  the  offices 

of  loading  and   dppartttre 

AsncLX    18 

1.  Transport-units  which  are  likely  to 
enter  the  rn  procedure  at  a  later  stage  shall, 
whenever  possible,  be  sealed  at  a  Customs 
office  at  the  request  of  the  person  presenting 
the  transport -unit  and  the  Goods  manifest 
to  the  Customs  authorities. 

2.  The  office  where  the  seals  were  affixed 
(office  of  loading  I .  details  of  the  Customs 
seals  affixed  and  the  date  on  which  they  were 
affixed  shall  be  recorded  on  the  Goods  mani- 
fest, 

3.  The  Customs  authorities  at  the  office  of 
loading  shall,  at  their  dl!>cretion.  take  what- 
ever steps  are  appropriate  within  the  con- 
text of  national  legislation  and  practice  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  accuracy  of  Ooods 
manifests  completed  in  respect  of  transport- 
units  presented  to  them,  and  of  the  security 
of  such  transport-nulots.  However,  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  be  taken  as  obliging  the 
Customs  authorities  at  that  office  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  Goods  manifests  by  checking 
them  against  other  documents  or  by  exami- 
nation of  the  goods. 

4.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not 
apply  to  exceptional  loads. 

Article  19 

1.  At  the  office  of  departure  loaded  trans- 
port-unit with  the  m  declaration  relating 
to  the  goods  shall  be  presented  to  the  Cus- 
toms authorities. 

2.  The  Customs  authorities  at  the  office  of 
departure    shall    satisfy    themselves    that: 

(a)  The  m  declaration  is  in  order: 

(b)  The  transport -unit  Is  secure  and  that 
any  Customs  seals  and  fastenings  previous- 
ly affixed  are  intact; 

(C)     Where    required,    a    guarantee    Is    In 
force; 
and  shall  endorse  the  ITI  declaration. 

3.  If  the  Customs  seals  and  fastenings 
are  not  Intact,  or  If  Customs  seals  and  fas- 
tenings have  not  been  affixed  or  have  been 
removed  by  the  Customs  authorities  at  the 
office  of  departure,  those  atuhorttles  shall 
affix  Customs  seals  and  fastenings  and  record 
particulars  thereof  on  the  m  declaration, 

4.  The  Customs  authorities  at  the  office  of 
departure  shall,  whenever  possible  and  not- 
withstanding their  general  right  to  examine 
the  goods,  limit  such  examination  to  ran- 
dom checks 

5.  The  m  declartalon  shall  be  registered 
and  returned  to  the  F>erson  concert. ed  who 
shall  ensure  that  It  Is  available  for  Customs 
control  purposes  at  any  stage  of  the  m 
operation  The  Cutsoms  authorities  at  the 
office  of  departure  shall  retain  a  copy  of  the 
m  declaration 

0    With  regard  to  exceptional  loads: 

(a)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  2(b),  3 
and  4  of  thU  Article  shall  not  apply: 

(b)  Authority  to  use  the  ITI  procedure 
shall  be  granted  only  if.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Customs  authorities,  the  exceptional  loads 
and  any  accessories  thereto  can  be  readily 
Identified,  for  example,  by  reference  to  the 
manufacturers'  marks  or  numbers  or  to  the 
deecrlDtlon  given  or  by  affixing  identifica- 
tion marks  or  Customs  seals,  so  that  such 
loads  atid   acce'w  rie.s  cannot  be  replaced  In 


whole  or  in  part  by  other*  and  that  nothing 
can  be  removed  from  them,  without  it  being 
evident 

(c)  The  Customs  authorities  may  require 
packing  lists,  photograph.",  blueprints,  etc. 
of  the  goods  Ui  be  appterided  l.^  the  m  dec- 
laration. In  thLs  casp  rhev  5:h,<il!  auther^ticate 
these  documents,  and  the  ITI  declaration 
shall  Incorporate  a  reference  to  such  docu- 
ments. 

ARTicLr  20 

The  functions  laid  down  in  Articles  18  and 

19  of  this  Convention  may  be  performed  by 

one  Customs  office  acting  both  as  an  office  of 

locullng  and  as  an  office  of  departure, 

CHAPTER   IX 

FoTTnalities  to  be  act^mphshed  at  offices 

en  route 

Abticle  21 

1.  At  each  office  of  entry  en  rotifc,  the 
loaded  transport-unit,  with  (Customs  seals 
and  fastenings  Intact,  and  the  ITI  declara- 
tion relating  to  the  goods  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Customs  authorities 

2.  The  Customs  authorities  at  each  office 
of  entry  en  route  shall  satisfy  themselves 
that: 

(a)  The  ITI  declaration  is  in  order, 

(b)  The  transport -unit  is  secure  and  the 
Customs  seals  and  fastenmgs  Intact,  or,  in 
the  case  of  an  exceptional  load,  that  it  com- 
piles with  the  conditions  of  paragraph  6(b) 
of  Article  19  of  this  Convention: 

(c)  Where  required,  a  guarantee  Is  in 
force; 

and  endorse  the  ITT  declaration 

3.  The  Customs  authorities  at  each  office 
of  entry  en  route  shall  retain  a  copy  of  the 
m  declaration  containing  the  particulars 
required  for  the  purposes  of  national  con- 
trol. 

Abticle  22 

1.  At  ea<:h  office  of  exit  en  route,  the 
loculed  transp>ori-unit,  with  Customs  seals 
and  fastenings  Intact,  and  the  m  declara- 
tion relating  to  the  goods  shall  be  pre.««nted 
to  the  Customs  authorities  Tho.se  authori- 
ties shall  satisfy  themselves  that  the  trans- 
port-unit has  not  been  Interfered  with  and 
that  any  Ctistoms  seals  and  fastenings  or 
Identification  marks  are  intact,  and  shall 
endorse  the  m  declaration. 

2.  The  Customs  authorities  at  each  office 
of  exit  en  route  may  retain  a  copy  of  the 
m  declaration, 

Abticlx  23 

When  the  Customs  authorities  remove  a 
Customs  seal  In  order  to  examine  a  loaded 
transport-unit  at  an  office  en  route  or  In  the 
course  ol  the  Journey,  they  shall  record  on 
the  m  declaration  accompanying  the  trans- 
port-unit particulars  of  the  new  Customs 
seal  affixed. 

AXTTCLS  24 

1.  If  Customs  seals  and  fastenings  are 
broken  or  good  are  destroyed  or  damaged  ac- 
cidentally during  an  ITI  cpeartlon  the  person 
performing  the  transport  shall  report  the 
facts  to  the  nearest  Customs  office  without 
delay.  The  Customs  authorities  at  this  of- 
fice ahall  draw  up  a  report,  if  p  .ssib:e  using 
an  accident  rejxjrt  form  ccjnforming  to  the 
model  reproduced  at  Annex  4  to  this  Conven- 
tion, and  shall  take  a;iv  necessary  measures 
to  p>ormlt  conttf.uatlon  of  the  ITI  operation 
A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  attached  to  the 
ITI  declaration 

2  If  it  Is  not  fxjsslble  to  approach  a  Cus- 
toms authorltv  inimedlatelv  other  com- 
petent authorities  shall  !->e  appn>«ched  The 
authority  called  !:.  shall  draw  up  a  report 
if  possible  using  a:,  accident  report  form 
conforming  to  the  mode!  reproduced  at  An- 
nex 4  to  this  Conver.tio:.  and  attach  it  to 
the  ITI  declaratloi:  This  report  shall  be  pro- 
duced tc^etJier  with  the  tTa!.sp)ort-unlt  and 
the  m  declaration  to  the  next  Customs  of- 
fice. The  Customs  authorities  at   that   iiffioe 


shall  take  any  necessary  measures  to  pennlt 
continuation  of  the  m  operation 

3  In  the  event  of  Imminent  danger  necee- 
sltatlng  immediate  unloading  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  load,  the  person  perfom-.i,'ig 
the  transport  may  take  appropriaie  a:i.  u  oa 
his  own  Initiative  Subsequently  t.he  pro- 
cedure laid  down  In  paragraph  I  or  2  of  this 
Article,  as  the  case  may  be   shall  be  followed 

4  When  the  breakage  of  a  Customs  seal  or 
fastening  or  damage  or  destrtiction  of  good.>= 
did  not  take  place  Ir^  the  territory  of  a 
Contracting  Party,  the  Customs  authorities 
at  the  next  office  of  entry  rn  route  shall  t&ke 
action  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  repcrt  Is 
drawn  up  and  to  permit  continuation  of  the 
m  o{>eraUon. 

CHAPTER   X 
Formalities  to  be  accompluthed  at  the  office 
of  destination 
Article  25 
1.  At  the  office  of  destination,  the  loaded 
transp>ort-unlt,  with  Customs  jseals  and  fast- 
enings  Intact,    and    the    ITI   declaration    re- 
lating to  the  gi^xls  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Customs  authorities, 

2  The  CusUirris  authorities  at  the  office  of 
desti.'-:atlon  shall  undertake  any  control 
deemed  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the 
declarant  or  declarants  have  complied  with 
all  their  obllgatlo::s 

3.  The  Customs  authorities  at  the  office 
of  destination  shall  certify  on  the  ITI  decla- 
ration the  date  of  presentation  of  the  loaded 
trarisport-unit  and  the  results  of  any  con- 
trol. The  m  declaration  bearing  this  cer- 
tificate shall  be  rettirned  to  the  person  con- 
cerned. 

4.  The  Customs  authorities  at  the  office  of 
destination  shall  retain  one  copy  of  the  m 
declaration  containing  the  particulars  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  national  control 
They  may  also  require  the  presentation  of 
an  additional  copy  of  that  declaration 

CHAPTKB  XI 

ITI  areas 

Abticlx  26 

Contracting   Parties   may,   by   bUateral   or 

multilateral   agreements,   form  ITI  areas  In 

order  to  simplify.  In  accordance  with  Articles 

27  to  31  of  this  Convention,  the  formalities 

applied  to  goods  transported  under  the  m 

procedtire  In  their  territories. 

AxncLK  27 

1  The  control  of  an  m  operation  taking 
place  wholly  or  In  part  In  an  ITI  area  shall 
be  undertaken  by  the  office  of  departure, 
where  situated  in  the  ITI  area  or,  otherwise, 
by  the  first  office  of  entry  en  route  In  the  m 
area  The  Customs  authorities  at  the  office 
which  undertakes  control  may  prescribe  a 
time-limit  for  ace jmpllshment  of  the  ITI 
op)eratiou  r.i  that  area  When  such  a  time- 
llni,:t  is  prescribed  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph I  a  of  .^Tlicie  38  of  this  Convention 
.shall  .'lot  apply 

2  If  the  loaded  tra;i5p>ort-unlt  Is  to  be 
exp,;>ned  fn^m  the  m  \rea  the  last  office  of 
exit  en  rxn.te  of  the  ITI  area  shall,  whenever 
possible  be  specified  In  the  ITI  declaration 
when  it  Is  delivered  to  the  Customs  office 
which  i;ndertakes  control  under  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article 

3  For  the  purposes  of  the  cci-.trvil  referred 
u,  In  paragraph  1  of  this  .f,rtic:e  a;-  add  - 
tional  copy  of  the  ITl  declfcj-atl.n  sh.*;:  b*' 
available  for  pn.x!uctlon  at  »:.y  stage  if  the 
'  >:imey  in  the  ITI  area  This  cv->py  .".h*;;  m- 
d; -ate   the  Customs  office   which    i-.ndertAkes 

nrrol  vmder  pa.-»graph  1  of  this  .Article 
s:k1  when  appropriate  the  last  office  of  exit 
-••■.  •'outf  of  the  ITI  area 

Axnru  38 
The  Customs  authoritiee  «t  the  ciffii-*s  of 
exit  en  rxtute  of  an  ITI  area  <>ther  than  the 
office  referred  to  tn  .Article  SO  -.-i  tiiis  c^->n- 
vention.  shall  ntM  requL'-e  a  cv.pv  ol  the  m 
declaration   to   be   deposited,    anj   shai;   d^^- 
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p^  .«>  vitb  tba  formaiiues  prsBcnbwt  La 
A'-..  '  i2  oT  UlIs  Coawntlon.  except  In 
sv>^  .&.  -aasB  to  be  ipedfled  in  B^Tvenienta 
««c«£i.i8mzic  Um  m  ara*a. 

AKTtCLM  39 

1.  Tba  Customa  autborttlM  in  an  m  u«* 
nuy.  at  the  request  oT  the  penon  concerned : 

(«)  Kxtend  any  Ume-llmlt  prescribed  un< 
d«r  pATkgraph  l  of  Article  rr  of  tiiLs  Conven- 
tion: 

(b)  Permit  goodB  being  transported  under 
the  m  procedure  to  be  exported  from  the 
m  are*  at  a  Customs  office  other  than  that 
specUled  in  the  ITI  declaration  aa  the  last 
office  ot  exit  en  route  of  the  m  area. 

2.  Modifications  authorised  under  para- 
graph I  of  this  Article  shall  be  recorded  on 
the  copy  of  the  ITI  declaration  referred  to 
In  paragraph  3  of  Article  27  of  this  Con- 
vention by  :he  Customs  authorities  concerned 
and  shall  b*  notified  by  them  to  the  Customs 
office  specified  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  27  of 
this  Convention. 

Aanctx  30 
The  Customs  authorttlee  at  the  office  of 
destination  where  situated  In  the  m  are*  or. 
otherwise,  at  the  last  office  of  exit  en  route 
of  the  ITI  area,  shall  Inform  the  Customs 
office  which  undertakes  control  under  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  27  of  this  Convention  of 
the  completion  of  the  ITI  operation  in  the 
ITT  area. 

Aa-rrcue   31 
When  notification  under  Article  30  of  this 
Convention  is  not  received  by  the  Customs 
office  which  undertakes  control  under  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  27  of  this  Convention,  the 
Customs  authorities  at  that  office  shall  take 
any   necessary  regtilarlsatlon   action  and.   If 
appropriate.  Inform  the  other  Customs  au- 
thorities within  the  ITI  area  who  are  directly 
concerned,  of  the  action  taken  and  Its  results. 
AancLX   33 
Contracting  Parties  which  have  set  up  ITI 
areas  are  recommended,  where  appropriate,  to 
make  every  effort  to  merge  such  areas. 
CHAPTER  TTT 
Mutual    administrative    aasistoTice 
AancLx  33 

1  On  exprees  written  request  by  the  Cus- 
toms authorttlea  of  a  Contracting  Party  who 
are  investigating  any  breach  or  suspected 
breach  of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention, 
the  Customs  authorities  of  another  Contract- 
ing Party  shall  communicate  as  promptly  as 
poeslble: 

'a I  Any  available  Information  relating  to 
Ooods  manifests  completed  or  accepted  In 
their  territory  which  are  suspected  of  belnc 
false  ^ 

'&)  Any  available  Information  enabling 
the  authenticity  of  seals  claimed  to  have  been 
affixed  m  their  territory  to  be  verified. 

2  Requests  for  Information  under  para- 
graph 1(a)  of  this  Article  shall  be  made  only 
In  ca.«es  of  a  serious  nature  and  when  en- 
quiries through  other  channeU  have  proved 
unsatisfactory. 

ABTKI.X   34 

1.  When  the  Cxistoms  authorities  ot  a 
Contracting  Party  discover  a  aerlous  inaccur- 
acy in  a  Ooods  manifest,  or  any  other  serious 
lir*gtil*rtty  in  connection  with  a  transport 
operation  performed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention,  they  shall  spontaneously 
and  without  deUy  notUy  the  Customs  au- 
thorities of  the  other  Contracting  Parties 
concerned.  If  they  consider  that  the  informa- 
tion wUl  be  of  use  to  thoae  authorities 

2-  Notifications  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  to  Contracting  Parties  wboee  terri- 
tories constitute  an  ITI  area  shall  be  made  to 
the  Ctistoma  offloe  which  undertakes  con- 
trol undOT-  paragraph  1  of  Article  27  of  this 
Convention. 

3.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  not  require  the  Customs  au- 
thorities of  any  Contracting  Party  to  «xrr- 
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else    any    measures    beyond    thoae    deemed 
necessary  for  national  purpoeaa. 

CHAPTKR   Xin 

Misoellaneouj  provision* 

AXTICI.Z  35 

In  the  course  of  an  m  operation: 

(a)  No  additional  goods  may  be  loMled 
Into  a  transport- unit  unless  a  new  ITI  op- 
eration is  started. 

(b)  Goods  may  be  unloaded  at  more  than 
one  Cxistoms  office  in  the  country  of  destina- 
tion. In  such  a  case  an  additional  copy  ot  the 
m  declaraUon  shaU  be  lodged  at  each  Inter- 
mediate Customs  office.  The  Customs  au- 
thorities at  these  offices  shall  record  on  the 
ITI  declarition  the  deuils  of  the  goods  un- 
loaded and  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
permit  continuation  of  the  m  operation. 

AsTirxz  36 

At  the  request  of  the  person  concerned, 
an  m  operation  may  be  terminated  at  a 
Customs  ofllce  other  than  that  specified  in 
the  m  declaration  aa  the  office  of  destina- 
tion, the  Customs  authorities  which  au- 
thorise the  change  recording  it  on  the  ITI 
declaration. 

AancLS  37 

Transfer  of  responslbiuty  for  a  loaded 
transport -unit  from  the  declarant  to 
another  person  during  sm  ITI  operation  may 
take  place  only  at  Customs  offices  competent 
for  this  purpose.  UntU  an  ITI  declaration  by 
the  new  declarant  haa  been  accepted  by  the 
Customs  authorities,  responsibility  for  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  under  which 
Customs  transit  was  allowed  remains  with 
the  previous  declarant.  A  copy  of  the  m 
declaration  showing  the  results  of  any  con- 
trol shall  be  furnished  to  the  previous  de- 
clarant at  bis  request. 

AsncLx  38 

When  It  Is  considered  necessary.  Contract- 
ing Parties  may,  for  the  completion  of  that 
part  of  an  m  operation  taking  place  In  their 
territories : 

(4)  Prescribe  a  time-limit; 

(6)  Require  transport-units  to  follow  pre- 
scribed Itineraries; 

(e)    Require  transport -unlta  to  be  trans- 
ported under  Customs  escort. 
AsncLs  39 

1.  The  Goods  manlfeet  may  be  completed 
in  any  language  acceptable  to  the  Customs 
authorttlee  of  the  country  where  the  office 
of  loading  Is  situated  The  Customs  authori- 
ties of  Contracting  Parties  may  require  a 
translation  of  that  document  It  la  recom- 
mended that  the  use  of  foreign  languages  t>e 
permitted  by  Contracting  Parties  If  this  will 
fadUtate  the  transport  operation. 

2.  Contracting  Parties  are  recommended  to 
make  known  aa  widely  aa  poaalble  their  re- 
quirement* regarding  the  languages  in  which 
Oooda  manifests  may  be  completed  and  ac- 
cepted and  their  requirements  regarding  the 
production  of  tranalationa. 

3.  Contracting  Parties  shaU  recommend  to 
persons  using  the  m  procedure  that  welghu 
and  other  measurements  be  expressed  in 
units  of  the  metrtc  system. 

AancL.*  40 

1  The  m  declaration  form  shall  be  prtnted 
In  Kngllsh  or  JTrench  and  It  m*y  also  be 
printed  In  a  second  language. 

2  However,  by  agreement  between  Con- 
tracting Parties  ITI  declaration  forma  printed 
In  a  langiiage  other  than  English  or  French 
may  be  used  for  ITI  operations  taking  place 
wholly  In  their  territories 

ASTtCLK    41 

1  When  an  m  declaration  presented  at  a 
Customs  office  of  a  Contracting  Party  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion was  signed  in  the  territory  of  another 
Contracting  Party,  a  countersignature  shall 
not  be  reqtarsd. 

2  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
K^'aph   1    of  this  Article,   a  countersignature 
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may    be   required   where   there   is   no  hand- 
written signature  on  the  ITI  declaration 
Aarrcxx  42 

Exemption  from  payment  of  the  Import 
duties  and  taxes  normally  chargeable  shall 
be  granted  when  it  is  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Customs  authorlUes  that 
goods  being  transported  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention. 

(a)  Have  been  destroyed  or  Irrecoverably 
lost  by  accident  or  by  force  majeure; 

(6)  Are  short  for  reaaona  due  to  their 
nature. 

Aa-nci*  43 

1.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  designate 
the  Customs  offices  which  are  competent  to 
perform  the  functions  laid  down  in  this  Con- 
vention. 

2.  Aa  far  aa  possible.  ContracUng  Parties 


(a)  Ensure  that  the  time  required  for 
completion  of  Customs  formalities  at  offices 
en  route  is  reduced  to  a  minimum: 

(b)  Ensure  that  prlortty  U  given  to  the 
clearance  of  perishable  goods,  livestock  and 
other  goods  for  which  rapid  transport  is 
aaaential; 

(c)  Facilitate  the  execution  outside  nor- 
mal working  days  and  hours  of  Customs  for- 
nialltles  at  offices  en  route. 

3.  Contracting  Parties  having  adjacent 
temtorlee  shall  endeavour  to  correlate  the 
powers  and  working  hours  of  corresponding 
Customs  offices. 

Aanctx  44 

Aa  regards  the  Customs  formalities  referred 
to  la  this  Convention,  no  charge  shall  be 
made  for  Customa  attendance,  save  where  it 
la  provided  on  days  or  at  times  or  places  other 
than  those  normally  appointed  for  such  for- 
malities. 

AancLx  45 

1.  Bach  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall 
have  the  right  to  exclude  temporarUy  or  per- 
manenUy  from  the  operation  of  this  Con- 
vention any  person  guUty  of  a  serious  offence 
against  Customs  Uws  or  regulations. 

2.  Any  exclusion  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  be  notified  without  delay  to  the 
Customa  authorities  of  the  Contracting  Party 
In  whose  territory  the  person  concerned  la 
established  or  resident 

3.  The  Customs  authorities  of  Contracting 
Parties  who  exclude  a  person  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Convention  shall  notify  the  re- 
levant guaranteeing  associations  esUbllshed 
In  their  territories. 

ArncLX  4€ 

Nothing  in  thU  Convention  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  the  controls  laid  to  the 
Customa  authorities  of  a  Contracting  Party 
under  Articles  18  to  24.  27  to  31  and  36  of 
this  Convention  from  being  accomplished 
with  the  assistance  of  the  raUway  adminis- 
tration of  that  Contracting  Party. 
Aancu  47 

When  goods  are  carried  m  the  territory  of 
a  Contracting  Party  which  applies,  in  respect 
of  the  mode  of  transport  concerned,  arrange - 
menu  under  which  all  Customa  transit  for- 
malities are  waived,  that  Contracting  Party 
may: 

(a)  Defer  the  commencement  of  an  m 
Operation  untU  carriage  by  that  mode  of 
transport  Is  terminated: 

(b)  Suspend  an  m  Operation  which  has 
already  commenced  provided  that  such 
suspension  does  not  hinder  the  resumption 
of  that  operation. 

AancLs  48 
The  provisions  of  thU  Convention  set  out 
the  minimum  faculties  to  be  accorded  and 
do  not  prevent  the  application  of  greater 
faculties  which  certain  Contracting  Parties 
grant  or  may  grant  in  the  future  by  uni- 
lateral provuions  or  In  virtue  of  bUateral 
and  multilateral  agreemenu.  provided  that 
the  grant  of  such  greater  faculties  does  not 


hinder  the  accomplishment  of  operations 
carried  out  tinder  this  Convention. 
AsncLS  49 
'iiiarant*'*"  rard.s  and  blanks  thereof,  sent 
t.j  guaraateemg  aaaoclatlouB  by  correspond- 
ing foreign  associations  or  by  K'uaranteelng 
chains,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  import  du- 
ties and  taxes  and  free  of  import  prohibitions 
and  restrictions 

CHAPTER  XrV 

Final  proiisioTu 

AKT1CX.K    50 

1.  Any  Stat*  Member  of  the  CouncU  and 
any  State  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
or  its  specialised  agencies  may  become  a 
Contracting  Party  to  this  Convention: 

1  a)  By  signing  it  without  reservation  of 
ratification; 

(b)  By  depositing  an  Instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation after  signing  It  subject  to  ratification; 
or 

ic)  By  acceding  to  It. 

2  This  Convention  dhall  be  open  until  30th 
June,  1972.  for  signature  at  the  Headquarters 
of  the  CouncU  In  Brussels,  by  the  States  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  There- 
after, it  shaU  be  open  for  their  acc(>,s.s;o:! 

3.  Any  State,  not  being  a  Member  uf  the 
Organisations  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article,  to  which  an  invitation  to  that 
effect  haa  been  addressed  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council  at  the  request  of  the 
Contracting  Parties,  may  become  a  Contract- 
ing Party  to  this  Convention  by  acceding 
thereto  after  Its  entry   into   force. 

4.  The  Instruments  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  CouncU. 

AancLx  51 

1.  This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
three  months  after  five  af  the  States  referred 
to  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  50  thereof  have 
signed  It  without  reservation  of  .--at'.flrAtlon 
or  have  deposited  their  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  acce.sslon. 

2.  For  any  State  slKnlnj?  without  resprva- 
tlon  of  ratification,  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
this  Convention  after  five  State.s  have  signed 
It  without  reservation  of  ratification  or  have 
deposited  their  ln8trument.s  of  ratification  or 
acoeaslon.  this  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  three  months  after  the  said  State  has 
signed  without  reservation  of  ratification  or 
deposited  Its  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

Articxx  52 

1.  Any  State  may,  at  the  time  of  signing 
this  Convention  without  reservation  of  ratifi- 
cation, or  of  depositing  its  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  or  at  any  time  there- 
after, declare  by  notification  given  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  CouncU  that  this 
Convention  shall  extend  to  all  or  any  of  the 
territories  for  whose  international  relations 
It  Is  responsible  or  for  which  It  assumes  Inter- 
national responsibility.  Such  notification 
ahaU  take  effect  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  receipt  thereof  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  CouncU  Hovrever.  the  Convention 
ShaU  not  apply  to  the  territories  named  in  the 
notification  before  the  Convention  has  en- 
tered Into  force  for  the  State  concerned 

2.  Any  State  which  has  made  a  notification 
under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  extending 
this  Convention  to  any  territory  for  whose 
International  relations  It  is  responsible  or 
for  which  It  assumes  international  respon- 
slbUlty  may  notify  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  CouncU.  In  accordance  with  Article  54  of 
this  Convention,  that  the  territory  In  ques- 
tion wiU  no  longer  apply  the  Convention. 

AancLx  53 
1.  Any  State  may  declare,  at  the  time  of 
signing,  ratifying  or  acceding  to  this  Conven- 
tion, or  notify  the  SecreUry  General  of  the 
CoimcU  after  becoming  Contracting  Party 
to   this  Convention,    that   it    will   apply   the 


present  Convention  oaly  if  part  of  the  m 
C'peratlon  taXes  place  outside  lis  territory. 
Such  notl.ncatlon  shall  take  effect  three 
months  after  the  date  of  Its  receipt  by  the 
Secretary-  General  Any  Contracting  Party 
having  entered  such  a  reservation  may  at  acy 
time  withdraw  it  by  notifying  the  Secretary 
General. 

2.  Apart  from  the  reservations  provided  for 
In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  and  in  p&ra- 
garph  4  of  Article  5  of  this  Convention  no 
other  reservation  to  this  Convention  shall  be 
permuted. 

Aeticlk  54 

1.  This  Convention  is  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. However,  any  Contracting  Party  may 
denounce  it  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  iti 
entry  into  force  under  Article  51  thereof. 

2.  The  denunciation  shall  be  notified  by 
an  Instrument  m  WTltlng.  deposited  with  the 
Secretary   General   of   the   Counr:;, 

3.  The  denunciation  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  receipt  of  the  instrument  of 
denunciation  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Council. 

4.  When  a  Contracting  Party  denounces 
this  Convention  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 1  of  thlj  Article,  or  n-.akes  a  notifica- 
tion under  paragraph  4  of  Article  5.  under 
paragraph  2  of  Article  52  or  under  paragraph 
1  of  Article  53  of  this  Convention,  that  Con- 
tracting Party  shall  continue  to  be  t)ound  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention  In  respect 
of  any  transport  operation  dealt  with  by  Its 
Customs  authorities  under  the  provlsloas  of 
this  C-onventlon  before  the  date  on  which  the 
denunciation  ca  notlfloatlon  takes  effect.  In 
addition,  the  validity  of  any  guarantee  card 
Lssued  before  that  date  shall  not  be  a.Tected 
by  the  denunciation  or  notification. 

AancLB  59 
1  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  meet  to- 
K'ether  when  necessary  In  order  to  consider 
the  operation  of  this  Convention  and,  In 
particular.  Ln  order  to  consider  measures  to 
■secure  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  this  Convention 

2.  Such  meetings  shall  be  convened  by  the 
Secretary  Ge.-.eral  of  the  Council  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  Contracting  Party  and,  unless 
the  Contracting  Parties  oUheru-ls*  decide. 
shall  be  held  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
CouncU. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  lay  down 
the  rules  of  procedure  for  their  meetings 

4.  Decisions  of  the  Contrsurting  Parties 
shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than 
two- thirds  of  the  Contracting  Parties  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  and  voting  Only  Con- 
tracting Parties  casting  an  affirmative  or 
negative  vote  shall  be  deemed  to  be  voting. 

5.  The  Contracting  Parties  shaU  not  take 
a  decision  on  any  matter  unless  more  than 
half  of  them  are  present. 

Aanci-s  56 

1.  Any  dispute  between  Contracting  Par- 
ties concerning  the  Interpretation  or  appli- 
cation of  this  Convention  shall  so  far  as 
possible  be  settled  by  negotlaMon  between 
them. 

2.  Any  dispute  which  Is  not  settled  by  ne- 
gotiaUon  shall  be  referred  by  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  In  dispute  to  the  Contracting 
Parties,  meeting  in  conformity  with  Article 
55  of  this  Convention,  which  shall  there- 
upon consider  the  dispute  and  maJce  recom- 
mendations for  Its  settlement 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  In  dispute  may 
agree  in  advance  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Contracting  Parties  as  binding 

Ahticlk  57 

1.  Amendments  to  this  Convention  may  t>e 
proposed  either  by  a  Contracting  Party  or 
by  the  Contracting  Parties  meeting  In'  ac- 
cordance with  Article  66  of  this  Convention 

2.  The  text  of  any  amendment  so  proposed 
shall  be  cc«nmunlcated  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  CouncU  to  all  the  Contracting 
Parties,  to  all  other  signatory  States  and  to 


the  Secretary  Genera,  of  the  United  NaUoas. 

3  Within  a  ptenod  of  six  months  from  the 
date  on  which  the  proposed  ameacLaient  Is 
so  communicated,  any  Contracting  Party 
may  inform  the  Secretary  Geue-'al  of  the 
Council: 

lat  That  It  ha^  a.:,  objection  to  the  pro-* 
posed  amendment   or 

I  b  i  That  although  it  intends  to  accept  the 
proposed  amendment  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  such  acceptance  are  not  yet  fulfilled 
In  Its  country. 

4  If  a  Contracting  Party  sends  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  CouncU  a  communication 
as  provided  for  In  paragraph  3|b>  of  this 
Article.  It  may.  so  long  as  It  has  net  noUfled 
the  Secretary  General  of  Its  a.-ceptance  of 
the  proposed  amendment  submit  an  objec- 
tion to  that  amendment  withm  a  period  of 
nine  months  following  the  expiry  of  the  six- 
month  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  of 
this  ArUcle. 

5  If  an  objection  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment IS  stated  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  paragraph  3  or  4  of  this  Article,  the 
amendment  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  been 
accepted   and  shall    be   of   no  effect 

6  If  no  objection  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment In  accordance  with  paragraph  3  or  4 
of  this  Article  has  been  stated,  the  amend- 
ment shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  accepted 
as  from  the  date  specified   below: 

'31  If  no  Contractlnp  Party  has  sent  a 
communication  in  arccrdance  wTth  para- 
graph Sib)  of  this  Article,  on  the  expiry  of 
the  period  of  six  months  referred  to  In  para- 
graph 3 

■h)  If  any  Contracting  Party  has  sent  a 
communication  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 3(b)  of  this  Article,  on  the  earlier  of 
the  following  two  dates: 

(1)  The  date  by  which  all  the  Contracting 
Parties  which  sent  such  communications 
have  notified  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Council  of  their  acceptance  rf  the  proposed 
amendment,  provided  that.  If  ail  the  accept- 
ances were  notified  before  the  expiry  of  the 
period  cf  six  mci.th?  referred  to  m  paragraph 
3  of  thLs  Article,  that  date  shall  be  talten 
to  be  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  said  six-mcnth 
period; 

(Ui  The  date  of  expiry  of  the  nine -month 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  4  of  this 
Article. 

7  Any  amendment  deemed  to  be  accepted 
shall  enter  Into  force  either  six  months  after 
the  date  on  which  it  was  deemed  to  be  ac- 
cepted or,  If  a  different  period  is  specified 
i;.  the  prof)osed  amendment,  on  the  expiry 
of  that  period  after  the  date  on  which  the 
amendment  was  deemed  to  be  accepted. 

8.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  CouncU 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  notify  all  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  and  other  signatory  States 
of  any  objection  to  the  proposed  amendment 
made  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3(a>, 
and  of  any  communication  received  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3(b),  of  this  Ar- 
ticle. He  shall  subsequently  inform  all  the 
CSontractlng  Parties  and  other  sicnatorv 
States  whether  the  Contracting  Party  or  Par- 
ties which  have  sent  such  a  communication 
raise  an  objection  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment or  accept  It. 

9,  Independently  of  the  amendment  pro- 
cedure laid  dow:;  In  paragraphs  1  to  8  of  this 
Article,  .\rticle  I  i  ij  i  and  the  Annexes  to  this 
Convention  may  be  incdlSed  by  a  decision  of 
the  competent  administrations  of  all  the 
Contracting  Parties  such  a  decision  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  t>e*n  talcer,  vmless  the  ccKn- 
;>etent  administ.-ation  of  a  Contracting  Party 
inform.*  the  Secretary  General  of  the  CcRincU, 
v.;thin  a  period  of  t.'-.ree  months  from  the 
date  on  which  the  SecreUirr  General  of  The 
Council  has  circulated  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, that  It  has  an  obiectlon  to  the  pro- 
;xis«»cl  amendment  Such  a  decisjcm  shall  also 
sf>ec.fv  the  date  of  ent.'-y  Into  farce  of  the 
amendment  and  r.\h\  preside  that  during  a 
transiUonai  period  the  unmodified  provision 
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sb&n  remalD  In  force,  wholly  or  In  p«rt,  con- 
currently wtth  the  modified  provUlon. 

10.  Any  State  r»tlfylng  or  acceding  to  thU 
Con  Tent  ton  shall  be  deemed  to  bare  accepted 
any  amendments  or  modtflcatlona  thereto 
whlcb  have  entered  Into  force  at  the  date  of 
deposit  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

Ajmcxa  M 
Any  agreement  setting  up  an  m  area  In 
accordance  with  Article  36  of  this  Oonven- 
tlon.  any  amendment  tbereto  or  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  territorial  application  of  such 
an  agreement  ai\&U  be  notified  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Council  by  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  concerned. 

Aa-ncut  68 

For  the  purposes  of  Article  3  and  paragraph 
1  of  Article  53  of  this  Convention.  Contract- 
ing Parties  wtilch  form  a  Customs  or  Eco- 
nomic Union  may  agree  that  their  territories 
are  to  be  taken  as  a  single  territory.  The 
Contracting  Parties  concerned  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Council  of  any 
such  agreement. 

AxTicu  60 
The  .\nnexes  to  this  Convention  shall  be 
construed  to  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

AancLE  61 
The  Secretary  General  of  the  Council  shall 
notify  all  the  Contracting  Parties,  the  other 
signatory  States  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  NaUons.  of: 

(a)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  acces- 
sions under  Article  50  of  this  Convention: 

(b)  The  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Convention  in  accordance  with  Article  51: 

(c)  Notifications  received  in  accordance 
with  Article  53: 

(d)  Declarations  and  notifications  made 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  4  of  Article  6 
and  paragraph  1  of  Article  53  and  the  date 
on  which  reservations  or  withdrawals  of 
reservations  take  effect; 

(e)  Denunciations  under  Article  54. 

(/)  Any  amendment  deemed  to  have  been 
accepted  In  accordance  with  Article  57  and 
the  date  of  its  entry  Into  force; 

(9)  Notifications  received  In  accordance 
with  Article  58  and  59 

AancLJi  63 

In  accordance  with  Article  103  at  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  this  Con- 
vention shall  be  registered  with  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  United  Nations  at  the  reqtiest 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Council 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorised  thereto,  have  signed  this 
Convention. 

Done  at  Vienna  this  seventh  day  of  June 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  In  the 
Enetlsh  and  French  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic.  In  a  single  original 
which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council  who  shall  transmit 
certified  copies  to  all  the  States  referred  to 
In  paragraph  1  of  Article  50  of  thU  Con- 
vention 

T^e  Se<:Tetary  General  of  the  Customs  Co- 
operation Council  certifies  that  this  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  criglnal  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Customs  Co-operation  Council 
CHTTAioxa  Akktz  ow  Taboaoa. 

Secr^aire  G^rUral 
ANirxx   1 
m  De<?laratlon  Form 

The  margins,  column  widths  and  spacing 
of  m  declaration  forms  shall  correspond  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  model  form  repro- 
du>:wd  In  the  Annex. 

The  copy  of  the  m  declaration  which  Is 
to  accompany  the  transport-unit  to  the  of- 
fice of  destination  shall  be  marked  "ORIG- 
INAL" at  the  olBoe  of  departure. 

The  stee  of  the  m  declaration  form  shall 
be  310  X  3»7mm. 


AiTirsx  t 

Minimum  requirements  to  be  met  by  C\is- 
toms  seals  and  fastenings. 

Customs  seals  and  fastenings  shall  meet 
the  following  minimum  requlrenMnts: 

1.  General  requirements  In  re^>ect  of  aaals 
and  fastenings: 

The  seals  and  fastenings,  together,  shall: 

(a)  Be  strong  and  durable; 

(b)  Be  capable  of  being  affixed  easily  and 
quickly: 

(c)  Be  capable  of  being  readUy  checked 
and  Identified; 

id)  Not  permit  removal  or  undoing  with- 
out breaking  or  tampering  without  leaving 
traces: 

(e)  Not  permit  use  more  than  once: 
(/>  Be  made  as  difficult  as  possible  to  copy 
or  counterfeit 

2  Physical  specification  of  seals: 

(a)  The  shape  and  site  of  the  seal  shall 
be  such  that  any  Identifying  marks  are  read- 
Uy legible; 

(6)  Each  eyelet  In  a  seal  shall  be  of  a  size 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  fastening  used. 
and  shall  be  positioned  so  that  the  fastening 
will  be  held  firmly  in  place  when  the  seal  Is 
closed; 

(c)  The  material  used  shall  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  accidental  breakage,  early 
deterioration  (due  to  weather  conditions, 
chemical  action,  etc)  or  undetectable 
tampering: 

1  d )  The  material  used  shall  be  selected  by 
reference  to  the  seall.ig  system  used. 

3  Physical  specifications  of  fastenings: 
(SI  The  fastening  shall  be  strong  and  dur- 
able and  resistant  to  weather  and  corrosion; 

(b)  The  length  of  the  fastening  used  shall 
not  enable  a  sealed  aperture  to  be  opened 
or  partly  opened  without  the  seal  or  fasten- 
ing being  broken  or  otherwise  showing  ob- 
vious damage; 

(c)  The  material  used  shall  be  selected  by 
reference  to  the  sealing  system  used. 

4.  Identification  marks: 
The  seal  or  fastening,  as  appropriate,  shall 
be  marked: 

(a)  To  show  that  It  is  a  Customs  seal,  by 
application  of  the  word  "Customs"  preferably 
In  one  of  the  official  languages  of  the  Council 
( English  or  Prench ) ; 

(b)  To  show  the  country  which  applied 
the  seal,  preferably  by  me»ns  of  the  sign 
used  to  indicate  the  country  of  registration 
of  motor  vehicles  In  International  traffic; 

(c)  To  enable  the  Customs  office  by  which 
the  seal  was  affixed,  or  under  whose  authority 
it  was  affixed,  to  be  identified,  for  example. 
by  means  of  code  letters  or  numbers. 

AKKXX    S 

Ouarantee    card 

The  guarantee  card  shall  be  printed  in 
English  or  Prench.  and  may  also  be  printed 
In  a  second  language. 

The  reverse  of  the  guarantee  card  may  be 
used  by  the  Issuing  association  for  Its  own 
purposes  (e.g.  giving  instructions  to  the 
user). 

The  size  of  the  guarantee  card  shall  be 
80  :<  160  mm. 

ANNEX    4 

Accident    report    form 

The  accident  report  form  shall  be  printed 
In  English  or  Prench  and  may  also  be  printed 
In  a  second  language. 

The  margins,  column  widths  and  spacing 
of  accident  report  forms  shall  correspond  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  mode!  form  repro- 
duced In  this  Anrex 

lU  size  shall  be  210  v  297  mm. 

In  the  event  of  an  accident  the  following 
provUlons  of  the  ITI  Convention  must  be 
compiled  with: 

Article  24 

I  If  Custom*  seaU  and  ftuteningt  are 
broken  or  good*  are  destroyed  or  damaged 
accidentally  during  an  ITl  operation  the  per- 


ton  performing  the  transport  shall  report  the 
facts  to  the  nearest  Custorns  office  vHthout 
delay.  The  CiisUrms  authorities  at  this  office 
shall  d'uw  u:;  a  rep<wt,  1/  possible  using  an 
acciden:  r.-^-.r:  lorm  cxm/orming  to  the  mod- 
el repr  -I,,  .-,:  j;  ^nriei  4  to  this  Convention 
and  sh.  I..  ■  .'r-  .in;,  necessary  measures  to  per- 
mit rvnunualicm  of  the  ITI  operation.  A 
copy  of  the  report  shall  be  attached  to  the 
ITI  declaration. 

2  If  it  is  not  possible  to  approach  a  Cus- 
tom* authority  immediately,  other  oompe- 
tent  authorities  shall  be  approached.  The  au- 
thority called  in  shall  draw  up  a  report,  if 
possible  using  an  accident  report  form  con- 
forming to  the  model  reproduced  at  Annex 
4  to  this  Convention  and  attach  it  to  the  ITI 
declaration.  ThU  report  shall  be  produced 
together  uHth  the  transport -unit  and  the 
ITI  declaration  to  the  next  Customs  office 
The  Customs  authorities  at  that  office  shall 
take  any  necessary  measures  to  permit  con- 
tinuation of  the  ITI  operation 

3.  In  the  event  of  imminent  danger  ne- 
cessitating immediate  unloading  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  load,  the  person  performing 
the  transport  may  take  appropriate  action 
on  his  own  initiative.  Subsequently,  the  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  paragraph  1  or  2  of  this 
Article,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  followed. 

4.  When  the  breakage  of  a  Customs  seal  or 
fastening  or  damage  or  destruction  of  goods 
did  not  take  place  in  the  territory  of  a  Con- 
tracting Party,  the  Customs  authorities  at 
the  next  office  of  entry  en  route  shall  take 
action  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  report 
is  draicn  up  and  to  permit  continuation  of 
the  ITI  operation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  convention 
will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  Its  various  parllamentarj-  stages 
up  to  and  Including  the  presentation  of 
the  resolution  of  ratification,  which  wllj 
be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows. 

Resolved  (Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Customs  Convention  on  the  International 
Transit  of  Goods  (ITI  Convention)  Opened 
for  Signature  at  Vienna  June  7,  1971. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  SENATES  RECORD  IN   1ST 
SESSION  OF  93D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Senate  has  made  a  very 
productive  record  this  year.  Its  member- 
ship, both  Democratic  and  Republican, 
has  acted  responsibly.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  if  there  has  been  any  year  when 
the  Senate  has  proved  Its  worth,  it  is 
this  year,  tliia  mo.st  troublesome  of  years. 


ADJOURNMiLVT  SINE  DIE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pro.-^ldent.  uith 
that  accolade  to  tb.e  Senate — and  It  \» 
well  deserved— I  move,  pursuant  to 
House  Concurrent  Re.solutlon  412.  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned  sine  die 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
2:54  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die. 


December  22,  197$ 
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UNITED  STATES  MmT  BOLSTER 
MERCHANT  MARTNF 


HON    WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

:jr    tlliyS    -.-Ki 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEKTATTVES 

Tuesday.  December  18.  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr  Speaker,  while 
the  debate  goes  on  about  women  being 
assigned  along  with  men  to  .'■ea  duty  the 
recent  bestowal  of  an  admiral'.s  title  on 
one  of  Missouri's  and  our  Nation's  great 
ladles  should  bring  a  quick  end  to  any 
question  of  women's  rights  to  the  high 
seas  Mrs  Leonor  K  Sullivan,  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.sh- 
erles  Committee,  and  my  distineui.shed 
colleague  from  Mlssouh  wa.s  .selected  to 
receive  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea 
Award  by  the  United  Seamen's  Service 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  article  and 
editorial  from  the  St  Ijouis  Glot^e- 
Democrat  of  December  17  and  18.  1973. 
respectively: 

UNmro       STATES      MT'ST      BOL.STEB       MEECHANT 
MaRINK      RIPKESENTATTVK    StTLLrVAN    Wabns 

Washington.— The  United  States  U  In  the 
frightening  jjosition  of  depending  on  tor- 
elgn  ships  to  ram  94  percent  of  Its  Inter- 
national trade.  Rep  leonor  K.  Sullivan 
(Dem).  St.  Loula.  has  warned 

This  vulnerability  niust  be  reversed,  she 
said,  by  revival  and  expansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  which  In  turn  will 
come  through  "hurd  aecommodatlona"  by 
maritime  management  and  labor. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Commutee.  was  selected 
to  receive  the  AOTOS  award  by  United  Sea- 
men's Service,  an  Industry  organization. 

The  award  carries  the  rank  of  Admiral  of 
the  0(-ean  Sea  and  Is  for  outstanding  con- 
trlbutioiis  to  the  Anienc&n  merchant  marine. 
She  1b  the  first  member  of  Congress  lo  be  so 
honored. 

The  symbol  of  the  award  is  a  silver  statue 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  only  seaman  to 
be  given  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Ocean 
Sea. 

In  her  acceptance  speech  at  the  award 
ceremony  in  New  York  Mrs  Sullivan  said 
the  United  States  is  risking  '  l.-.ternaiionaj 
blackmail  in  carrying  le-ss  than  6  percent  of 
Its  own  foreign  commerce  " 

"The  suddenness  of  the  energy  crisis  brings 
home  to  us  the  precarious  position  of  the 
American  economy  when  we  depend,  for  even 
a  small  share  of  essential  needs,  on  the  per- 
sonal whim  or  nationalistic  zealou-sness  of 
leaders  of  autocratic  regimes."  .she  said 

"If  we  are  In  such  pervasive  economic  dis- 
location because  of  an  arbitrary  shutofT  of  6 
or  11  or  17  or  whatever  percent  It  Is  of  our  oli 
needs  by  the  concerted  action  of  a  few  small 
nations  Where  would  we  be  if  the  94  percent 
of  the  ocean  shipping  we  use  were  to  be  sud- 
denly withdrawn  or  sharply  curtailed  for 
political  or  other  reasons^" 

ADMIRAL    Stn-LTVAN    SOtJNM    WaKNLNG 

If  the  Navy  Department  were  on  the  bal! 
It  would  ofler  C'oiigresswoman  I^eonor  K 
Sullivan  of  St  Louis  a  direct  commission  as 
admiral  and  let  her  run  the  merchant  marine 
program  a  Navy  re.sfx,nslblllty  m  time  of  war 
and  a  Ux^ely  aiBllated  fleet  in  time  of  peace 

Ms.  SuUlvan  is  so  well  versed  Ui  merchant 
marine  affairs  that  m.i  one  cuuld  challenge 
the  aelectlon. 
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Although  the  Navy  isr.  t  likely  U:  do  this. 
the  United  Seaman's  Service  has  given  her 
an  award  which  carries  the  rank  of  Admiral 
at  the  Ocean  Sea  The  award  by  the  industry 
c^ganlzatlon.  given  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  American  merchant  marine,  is 
the  first  to  a  member  of  C-ongress 

As  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  Mrs  SuUlvar.  has  been  vociferous 
in  war;:lng  of  the  dangers  the  Unlt.ed  States 
faces  in  allowing  its  merchant  marine  to  de- 
teriorate to  the  point  where  it  now  handles 
only  6  per  cent  of  our  own  forelgii  commerce 
lO  some  extent  the  slide  has  been  halted  by 
passage  in  1970  of  President  Nixon's  10-year, 
»4  billion  program  tc  build  an  anticipated 
MX)  efflclent  new  ships  but  even  this  step  may 
t>e  too  little,  toc)  late 

.\s  the  St  Ix>ul8  Demt<-rat  points  out.  It  Is 
folly  for  the  United  Statcp  which  Is  respon- 
sible for  about  one-third  of  world  trade,  to 
;. ave  t<j  rely  on  "the  persj'jnal  whim  of  natlon- 
iilL-Jtlc  zealousness  of  leaders  of  aT:t;«~ratlc 
regimes"  for  "even  a  small  bhare  of  essential 
needs  '  If  we  think  the  oil  embargo  is  bad 
she  said,  it  is  minor  compared  to  what  could 
happen  with  a  shipping  boycott 

The  United  States  must  depend  upon  Its 
own  cargo  and  passenger  Beet  in  time  of 
war  and  It  should  depend  upon  its  own  ship- 
pi:. g  rer>t'urces  in  time  of  peace  This  country 
was  once  the  world  leader  in  shipping,  but 
now  It  has  fallen  to  a  dismal  sixth  place, 
while  Russia,  for  one  has  tripled  Its  mer- 
chant fleet  In  the  past  doz*n  years 

Congresswoman  Sullivan's  warning  should 
be  heeded  by  her  colleagues,  and  by  all 
.'VmerlcRns. 

Mrs  SuUlvan.  Globe-Democrat  Woman  of 
Achievement,  richly  deserves  the  title  Ad- 
miral of  the  Ocean  Sea,  and  she  appears  to 
be  discoverer  of  the  fountain  of  youth  as 
well  Lee  Sullivan  has  served  the  people  of 
Missouri  in  Congress  for  21  years  but  she 
gets  younger  and  lovelier  loc.klng  with  each 
term. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  receive  thLs  award,  is  to  be 
commended  for  her  great  contribution  to 
the  merchant  marine  industry  and  tc  all 
of  us  who  benefit  from  her  efforts  in 
furthering  worldwide  shipping. 


GOOD  MAN  TO  CALL  IT  QUITS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    Il-LiNOtS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-^S 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  many  of  Illinois'  out.standing 
Members  has  already  been  announced, 
including  one  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, and  my  great  friend  and  polit- 
ical neighbor,  Harold  R.  Collikr. 

At  the  time,  Harold  announced  his  re- 
tirement, a  number  of  publications  serv- 
ing the  district  he  has  so  ably  represented 
for  18  years,  took  the  time  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  its  readers,  Harold's  out- 
standing record 

In  his  column.  Editor  Paul  Coffman  of 
the  Star-Sentinel  Newspapers,  who  has 
known  Harold  tiiroughout  his  political 
ciireer.  personally  thanked  Harold  Col- 
lier for  the  service  be  has  performed 
to  his  constituents: 


Tkk  WaT  It  Looks  to  Mk:    Oooo  Man  To 

C&u.  It  Qmrs 

(By  Paul  D.  Coffman) 

Congressman  Hartild  R.  Collier  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Illinois  has  announced  that  he 
will  not  seek  reelection  to  the  office  of  U.S. 
Representative  ;n  1&74  Congressman  Collier 
will  have  completed  nme  two-year  terms  In 
the  house  upon  his  retirement 

In  my  opinion.  Congressman  Col.ier  has 
perfvjrmed  yeoman  service  on  behalf  of  the 
residents  of  our  West  Suburban  area  and  his 
presence  as  our  representative  In  n^tinnai 
.n.iitters  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  constitu- 
ents. 

Although  a  llfelorg  Republican,  Congress- 
man Collier  has  represented  all  of  the  re.sl- 
dents  of  his  district  In  a  non-partis&n  man- 
ner and  has  .always  made  himself  available 
at  ail  times  to  discuss  legislation  and  even 
personal  problems  of  those  whom  he  repre- 
sents. 

Congressman  Collier  ha*  stated  that 
■  shuffling  back  and  forth  between  Washing- 
ton and  Illinois  f^r  eighteen  years"  has 
been  a  long  time,  and  we  thoroughly  agree 
with  him.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  sac- 
rifices he  has  made  on  our  behalf  should  be 
rewarding  to  such  a  dedicated  man. 

The  congressman  ha.s  .stated  that  he  would 
like  to  spend  his  remaining  active  years  In 
the  private  rather  thar.  the  public  sector, 
and  we  wish  him  well  In  whatever  pursuit 
he  wlihes  to  follow 

To  those  of  us  in  the  print  media,  who  have 
grown  to  know  Congressman  Collier  over 
the  years,  we  have  found  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  cooperative  persons  we  have 
chanced  to  meet  in  public  life  No  m.at- 
ter  how  busy  he  might  be,  he  has  always 
been  willing  to  t^xe  t.ie  time  to  discuss  gov- 
ernment matters  which  have  been  of  import- 
ance tc;  his  ccnstituer.ts 

I  would  like  to  personally  thank  Congress- 
man Collier  for  his  eighteen  years  of  public 
service  and  feel  that  I  a.m  refiecting  the 
thoughts  of  the  thousajids  of  cltizetis  in  the 
Sixth  District  who  have  returned  him  to 
office  for  9  consecutive  terms  Finding  a  re- 
placement for  such  a  devoted  cian  wai  take 
quite  a  bit  of  doing. 


A  GOOD  }AAN 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    llASTXANtI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  B'i'RON  Mr  Speaker,  recently  my 
good  friend.  Charles  Francis  Wilding. 
was  presented  the  Eastern  Montgomerv-- 
Kensington-Wheaton  Democratic  Club 
"Citizen  of  the  Year  "  award  The  award 
a  silver  cup.  was  presented  by  Sehg 
Preedman,  president  of  the  club, 

Charles  Francis  'Wilding  has  contnb- 
uted  many  years  of  senice  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  Montgomery  County  as 
well  as  hLs  efforts  as  columnist  for  the 
Suburban  Record.  I  want  to  jom  his 
manj-  friends  in  congratulating  him  for 
this  achievement,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colletigiies  an  ediional 
from  the  Suburt)an  Record: 
A  0\:Kit)  Man 

We  were  pleased  lo  learn  that  the  Kast<».'-n 
Montgomery -Kenslngton-Wheaton  Demo- 
cratic Club  had  recently  honored  Suburban 
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Record  Democratic  columiust  ChArlea  Prands 
WUdlag  M  Its  -CUUBen  of  the  Y«ur  " 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  political  opinion 
writing  field  Into  which  WlldlBc  has  d»i«<l  to 
venture,  he  has  not  pleased  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time,  it  U  even  possible  that  he  has 
pleaded  some  of  the  people  none  of  the  tune. 
But  we  know  he  has  a  large  readership  and 
we  are  coofldent  that  even  among  thooe  who 
disagree  with  him  most  often  there  Is  an 
underlying  respect  for  his  fairness. 

The  side  of  Wilding  which  only  the  Ilecord 
could  know  about  is  his  conscientiousness  in 
coming  forth  with  his  column  erery  week  in 
every  year — and  year  after  year.  We  know  he 
his  not  missed  a  column  deadline  In  the  last 
10  years  and  only  one*  during  a  number  of 
prior  ye«u^. 

Not  only  has  he  been  dependable  from  the 
deadline  point  of  view,  but  be  has  always 
been  considerate  about  Infonnliig  the  editor 
when  there  was  the  need  to  change  the  sub- 
ous^on  schedule  by  even  an  hour  or  two. 

You  are  a  good  man.  Charlie  PYancls.  and 
we  are  happy  to  share  that  knowledge  with 
the  Eastern  Mont«omery-Kenaington-Whea- 
ton  Democratic  Cl    -^^ 


NEW  "CAR  POOL"  CATCHES  ON 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    IttNNXSOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
did  a  good  job  of  highlighting  the  excel- 
lent promotional  work  being  done  by  the 
transit  officials  in  the  Twin  Cities  to  en- 
courage bus  ndership. 

While  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Com- 
misslons  particular  promotional  tech- 
niques may  not  be  right  for  every  city. 
they  illustrate  the  point  that  pubUc 
transit  must  become  far  more  market 
oriented  if  it  Is  to  maJce  substantial  in- 
creases in  rldershlp 

The  Metropolitan  Transit  Commis- 
sion has  succeeded  in  turning  transit 
patronage  around.  Hopefully  more  ciUes 
will  get  the  message  and  become  more 
aggressive  m  selling  their  transit  product 

The  article  follows : 
N^  Br»— Pa«do^,  Ca«  Pool— Catches  On— 
3uvrtB\KTTTs  LcBSD  TO  Tww  Cmss  BXJSMS 

WfTH  N«w  IMAGB— Pacrm  To  Look  Lmx 

(By  Michael  W   Pedo) 

Vton»»APous.— More  people  like  accountant 

Erie    WUaon   are   riding   the   bus   here   these 

days—and    the    fuel    crlsU    Is    not    the   onlT 

reason.  ' 

Barly  last  week.  Mr.  Wilson  hung  a  "for 
sale-  sign  on  his  1973  Mustang  and  stopped 
drlvmg  16  miles  each  mommg  from  his  home 
In  suburbMi  BurnsvUle  to  his  office  in  down- 
town Minneapolis. 

He  claims  he  no  longer  needs  the  second 
car  since  he  has  Joined  "The  Greater  Metro- 
poUtaa  Car  Pool,"  which  now  carries  him  to 
and  from  work. 

This  newly  conceived  "car  pool"  U  becom- 
ing a  Twin  Cities  euphemism  for  bus  The 
Metropolitan  Transit  Commission  (MTC)  bus 
formsrly  was  an  anathema  to  middle-  and 
upper  income  people  here,  where  automobile 
usage  is  the  highest  per  capiu  In  the  country, 
and  where  more  money  per  family  is  q>snt 
on  cars  than  on  food 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFNf.\RKS 

The  Greater  Metropolitan  Car  Pool,  a  slo- 
gan coined  by  a  local  advertising  agency  in  an 
attempt  to  woo  Twin  Cities  drivers  from  their 
can  and  loco  buses,  la  creating  a  new  image 
of  the  bus  and  Its  potential  rklera. 

Buses  here  are  painted  to  look  like  cars. 
Some  have  the  classic  Dueaeaberg  painted  on 
the  sides.  Others  have  station  wagons  or 
Volkswagens.  Tb»  gunmlck.  according  to 
Prank  Kroncke,  a  spokesman  for  the  agency 
handling  the  campaign,  la  that  bus  riders 
still  csn  have  their"  oar,  while  ndlng  the 
bus. 

Doubtless  the  fuel  shortage  has  contrib- 
uted to  Increased  rldershlp  here,  but  slg- 
nlflcantly.  many  professionals  say  they  are  no 
longer  embarrassed  to  be  seen  riding  the  bus. 

"I  really  dldnt  relish  the  idea  of  not  driv- 
ing," Mr  WUaon  said.  "I'd  commuted  for  11 
years,  and  didn't  like  the  traflVc  snarls  and 
noxious  fumes,  but  I  stui  felt  I  had  freedom 
with  the  car  I  guess  I  could  have  taken  the 
bus  before,  but  like  a  lot  of  other  people,  I 
assumed  bxisea  were  for  the  poor,  the  oid.  or 
the   handicapped. 

KricHsos  aoos  atrs 

"I  started  using  the  bus  because  I  saw  a 
neighbor  rhUng  one.  He  owns  his  own  busi- 
ness and  there  are  three  cars  In  his  family 
Anyway,  seeing  him  ride  the  bus  helped  me 
get  rid  of  the  stigma  attached  to  them  Now 
I  wouldn't  go  back  to  driving — fuel  shortage 
or  not.  It's  more  convenient  and  cheaper  by 
bus."  *^ 

While  riders  have  Increased  on  several  Twin 
Cltlee  runs  In  recent  weeks,  other  metropoli- 
tan companies  report  Uttl«  noUceable  in- 
creases. 

Mr  Kroncke  says  this  Is  due  to  the  nega- 
tive attitude  most  Americans  have  toward 
public  mass  transit  and  buses  in  particular. 

■  People  with  good  Jobs,  especially,  are  con- 
cerned about  toeing  status  if  they  ride  a 
bus.-  he  says.  "The  guy  riding  the  bus  la  on 
the  skids,  they  think  Market  research  shows 
this  time  and  again  What  our  agency  has 
done  Is  simply  to  try  and  upgrade  the  Image 
of  the  bus  and  the  rider." 

TV   CAMPAIGN 

The  television  campaign  geared  to  under- 
mine the  commuter's  love  affair  with  his 
car  has  been  under-way  for  several  weeks. 

Commercials  show  execuUvea.  suburban 
housewives,  and  dancing  girls  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Greater  Metropolitan  Car  Pool, 
and  providing  the  audience  with  the  phone 
number  where  information  concerning  stops 
and  schedules  may  be  obtained. 

Says  an  MTC  spokesman  "We  don't  hate 
cars.  We  just  think  the  pubUc  would  be  hap- 
pier riding  one  of  ours." 

A  public  corporauon  since  1970,  the  MTC 
has  gone  beyond  advertising  promotions,  in- 
itiated with  a  "weTe  getting  there,"  cam- 
paign, which  told  bus  patrons  new  buses 
would  be  arriving  with  more  comfortable 
seating  and  more  convenient  schedules  and 
that  expanded  service  could  be  expected, 
tocrrs  tttLzs  DOtrvLXD 

The  MTC  has  moved  Into  the  suburbs  and 
doubled  Its  route  miles  to  almost  2.400  Sev- 
eral express  buses  run  from  suburbs  along 
normally  crowded  freeways  and  soon  will  be 
given  preference  over  automobiles  Cars  will 
be  metered  according  to  trailJc  load  and  not 
allowed  on  certain  entrance  ramps  until  the 
the  existing  load  diminishes 

Harry  Springer,  general  manager  of  the 
MTC  says.  "It's  dlfflcult  to  know  exactly  how 
effective  advertising  has  been  in  getting  more 
people  to  ride  the  bus.  but  it  had  to  have 
made  soooe  Inroads  It  has  certainly  helped 
form  public  opinion  about  bus  service" 

.^no<her  company  official  maintains  that 
changing  the  Image  of  the  bus  can  turn  mass 
transit  around. 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  parlia- 
mentary organizations,  the  political  par- 
ty in  power  is  always  subject  to  a  vote 
of  confidence  whenever  its  administra- 
tion of  the  government  is  considered  un- 
acceptable to  a  large  .segment  of  the  peo- 
ple it  represents.  If  the  party  in  power 
fails  to  pass  the  vote  then  immediately 
the  government  is  dissolved  and  new 
elections  are  held. 

The  American  counterpart  to  the  par- 
liamentary vote  of  confidence  is  im- 
peachment. The  use  of  impeachment  as 
a  political  tool  to  oust  the  opposition  ad- 
ministration has,  fortunately,  not  taken 
place  in  the  development  of  American 
government.  The  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  has  developed  between  the  opposing 
politicakl  parties  has  always  been  one  of 
the  strong  glues  that  has  bonded  Ameri- 
ca Into  a  strong  Republic. 

In  the  case  of  President  Nixon,  how- 
ever, this  longstanding  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation has  many  Members  of  Congress 
convinced  that  they  cannot  impeach  the 
President.  We  must  not  forget  why  the 
Pounding  Fathers  of  this  Nation  put  this 
procedure  into  the  Constitution — they 
foresaw  the  fallings  of  humanity  that 
might  one  day  overtake  the  Nation's 
Chief  Executive.  It  is  now  time  for  this 
House,  as  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  accept  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  move  forward  with  impeach- 
ment proceedings  to  determine  if  Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  be  charged  with  im- 
peachable crimes  and  removed  from 
office. 

In  support  of  this  call  to  constitution- 
al responsibility  I  am  submitting  a  hum- 
ble appeal  issued  at  the  New  York  yearly 
meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends: 

MiNDTS   OH    TH«    Ilii^ACHMXirr   OF   RtCHAJlO 

M.  Nixon 

It  Is  fundamental  to  the  Friends  testimony 
that  we  speaJt  out  against  Injustice  and  the 
corruption  of  power  in  government;  that  we 
be  active  In  the  struggle  to  maintain  In  gov- 
ernment men  of  honesty.  Integrity,  and  good 
will;  and  that  we  do  these  In  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  humility. 

Richard  Nixon  and  niembers  of  his  Admin- 
istration have  Indulged  in  acta  which  render 
them  suspect  of  betrayal  of  our  democracy. 
We  believe  that  the  American  people  bear 
responsibility  In  the  present  corruption,  for 
It  U  the  responsibility  of  all— the  leaders  and 
the  people — to  make  representative  govern- 
ment work. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives proceed  with  the  Impeachment  of 
Richard  Nixon  In  the  belief  that  by  so  doing 
the  House  wUl  be  fulfilling  its  obligation  to 
the  democratic  process  as  embodied  in  the 
Constitution,  to  the  Presidency,  and  to  the 
American  people. 

We  or  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  pray 
that  this  course  of  action  will  be  a  step 
tON»ard    reaolvlng    the    present    dilemma    of 
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Richard  Nixon  and  aill  strengthen  repre- 
sentative fTOverriment  We  seek  that  of  God 
In  everyone    and  the  will  of  Ood  In  all  areas 

of  life 

Approved  bv  the  I<egislative  Committee 
(Walter  Ludwl|^  ChaJ.'man  New  Y^^rk  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Bellirtous  So«-iet>  of  Friends 
I  Quakers  >•    December   1,    1973 


CODES  AT  U.S.  ACADEMIES  TERMED 
ILLEGAL 


HON,  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or  GE'iaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  1  RESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday,  December  19,  1973 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ge<:irgia  Mr  Speaker. 
the  New  York  T^mes  carried  an  article 
on  December  16  regarding  a  study  of  the 
five  U.S.  mllitar>'  academies'  codes  of 
conduct,  honor,  and  ethics. 

One  very  disturbing  conclaslon  is  that 
the  academy  codes,  in  many  cases,  violate 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  cadets 

The  article  raises  .serious  question.s 
that  deserve  the  attention  of  Congress, 
especially  when  one  understands  that,  a,s 
the  article  points  out.  a.^  many  as  85 
percent  of  the  Nation's  highest  ranking 
officers  In  the  Army  and  Navy  are  acad- 
emy graduates.  If  in  fact  the  academies 
are  indoctrinating  our  militarv-  leaders  to 
the  extent  that  in  the  name  of  "patriot- 
ism" they  can  a<-cept  a  Mylal  ma-ssacre, 
or  rationalize  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
fare on  Innocent  civilians,  or  excuse  any 
inhumane  military  practices  as  protec- 
tion of  our  national  security,  then,  my 
colleagues,  it  is  indeed  our  re.'^ixknsibility 
to  initiate  some  action  that  brings  the 
conduct,  honor,  and  ethics  codes  of  the 
U.S.  military  academies  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  .serious- 
ness of  its  implications  and  because  of 
its  timeliness  in  light  of  the  involvement 
of  all  my  distingnLshed  colleagues  at  tiiis 
time  in  the  nomination  of  young  men  to 
the  academies,  I  am  inserting  the  text 
of  the  airticle  in  the  Record: 
Mn.rTAHT  Codes  Tebmed  Illxcal — Stitdt  Dk- 

ctAREs    All    Fivx    U.S.    Sxbvick    Schools 

VioLATK  Cadets'  Legal  Rights 
(By  James  Feron) 

A  two-year  study  of  legal  practices  at  the 
nation's  five  mUltary  academies  has  found 
what  are  alleged  to  be  extensive  violations  of 
constitutional  guarantees  In  maintaining 
conduct,  honor  and  ethics  crdes 

Soon  to  be  published  by  the  New  York 
University  Schtol  of  Law.  the  survey  cites 
hundreds  of  examples  of  cadets  being  de- 
prived of  the  due  process  of  law  In  seeking  to 
defend  themselves  against  disciplinary 
charges. 

According  to  the  study,  made  by  a  26-year- 
old  graduate  of  the  Air  Force  Academy,  the 
examples  Include  unfair  expulsion,  high 
attrition  rates  and,  moet  serious,  the  fost- 
ering of  a  contempt  for  the  law  that  leads 
to  Justification  of  "undesirable  mllitArv 
practices," 

An  alleged  disdain  for  "legal  technicali- 
ties." such  as  lack  of  sutHcient  evidence.  Is 
combined  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  hon- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

or  and  Integrity  to  produce  an   attitude  of 
moral   superiority,   the   study    says. 

nVX  ACADEMIES  STIDIED 

This,  In  turn,  enables  the  nation's  highest- 
ranking  officers.  85  per  c«.it  of  whom  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  academy  graduates,  'to 
accept  a  Mylal  massacre  or  14  months  of 
secret  bombing,  of  Cambodia  as  protection 
of  the  nation."  according  to  Capt  Michael 
T.  Rose,  the  author  of  the  report  Captain 
Rose  l.s  currently  assigned  to  the  Judge  ad- 
vocate general's  office  at  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base  la  New  Jersey 

"Wliat  the  honor  code  really  does  Is  In- 
culcate values  that  are  socially  undesirable,  ' 
Captain  Rose  said  In  an  interview  "MUi'.ary 
honor  has  traditionally  bound  the  officer 
corps  together,  but  It  has  been  redefined  to 
contain  a  super  loyalty  that  forbids  any 
deviation  from  the  norm  " 

The  survey  explores  the  nature  of  adjudi- 
catory systems  at  the  nations  five  service 
academies:  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy. West  Point.  NY.;  the  Air  rorce  Acixd- 
emy,  Colorado  Springs;  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  Annapolis,  Md.;  the  Coast 
Guard  A'  ademy.  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point. 
LJ. 

THEEI  6TSTKMS  ANALYZED 

Captain  R<«e  visited  eat-h  academy  twice, 
und  with  the  help  of  other  editors  of  The 
Law  Review  and  law  students,  some  of  whom 
also  were  academy  graduates,  complied  the 
documentation  listed  In  1.300  footnotes. 

Although  the  study  analyzes  all  three  sys- 
tems— conduct,  administered  by  the  officers, 
and  honor  and  ethics,  controlled  by  the 
cadets  them.selves — It  is  the  honor  code  as 
practiced  at  West  Point  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy  that  receives  mo.^t  of  the  attention. 

Captain  Rose  argues  that  because  the 
cadets  are  under  military  control  they  are 
entitled  to  the  constitutional  protection  of 
due  process  The  academies  say  cadet  codes 
are  administrative  and  part  of  a  separate 
Jurisdiction. 

The  counter-argument,  as  offered  in  the 
study.  Is  that  academy  officials  have  created 
the  systems,  support  them  and  are  therefore 
responsible  for  them.  Court  decisions  over 
the  years  have  supported  both  points  of  view 
and  new  rulings  can  be  expected  with  the 
litigation  that  the  survey  Is  expected  to  pro- 
voke, 

TTKnrORM  CODE   CITED 

Captain  Rose  says  that  cadets  often  are 
deprived  of  many  legal  safeguard.s  such  as 
rights  to  counsel,  to  confront  witnesses  and 
to  cross-examine,  when  they  are  being  ac- 
cused of  an  honor  violation— lying,  stealing 
or  cheating  (and,  at  the  Air  Force  .^cAdemy 
and  West  Point,  toleration  of  these  ofTenses  '< 

The  academies,  he  adds,  will  impose  four 
and  five  times  the  maximum  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  Uniform  Code  of  Milit.ary  Jus- 
tice, which  sets  a  limit  of  60  days  restriction 
without  a  court-martial,  for  violation  of  the 
conduct  code 

Cadets,  similarly,  are  punished  for  alleged 
offenses  ccmmitted  while  on  leave — civil  au- 
thorities normally  handle  such  offenses — In 
violation  of  a  Jurisdictional  statute  that  sets 
limits  on  such  prosecution 

The  cadets  also  are  subject  to  double  Jeop- 
ardy, denied  eq.ial  protection  prosecuted 
for  Insubstantlve  f:fTe:.ses,  such  as  sitting  in 
a  parked  car.  and  subjected  to  pressures  In- 
te?;ded  to  thwart  their  r!ght.s  to  appeal 

The  '  silence,"  or  shunning  of  West  Point 
cadets  In  alleged  violation  of  the  honor  code, 
was  recently  discontinued  following  disclo- 
sure by  the  New  York  Times  of  the  case  of 
Cadet  James  J  Pelosl  Captain  Roses  study 
aiialvEes  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case  cf  Cade; 
Pelosl.  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  rom- 
pleUng  an  answer  on  a  quli  after  the  order  to 
stop  writing. 

Although  the  cadet  denied  the  charge  and 
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produced  wities.ses  on  his  behalf,  and  al- 
though the  rase  was  dismissed  by  the  acad- 
emy's superintendent,  the  sUence  was  In- 
stituted It  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
until  h;s  graduation  In  June  th:s  year. 

This  .jstrac;sm — physical  as  well  as  social — 
had  been  Imposed  by  the  cadet  honor  com- 
mittee after  the  superintendent  Lieut  Gen. 
William  A.  Knowlton,  ordered  Cadet  Pelosl 
returned   to   the  corps   In   good   standing. 

"The  silence  is  a  blatant  example  of 
cadets  learning  that  no  matter  what  the  law 
requires.  If  their  personal  value  Judgment 
dictate*  otherwise,  the  law  can  be  Ignored." 
Captain  Roee  said. 

A  dramatic  example  of  the  procedural  a5- 
pects  of  the  honor  system  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  was  uncovered  by  Captain  Rose 
during  a  chesting  scandal  In  1971.  Within 
48  hours  after  the  Initial  discovery  of  lEirge- 
scale  cheating,  the  honor  board  conducted 
40  honor  hearings,  39  of  which  resulted  in 
."^paratlon    from    the    academy. 

One  of  the  former  cadets,  now  an  enlisted 
man  due  to  be  discharged  from  the  Air  Ftirce 
next  May,  provided  this  account  of  how 
the  investigation  was  conducted 

"They  got  us  up  at  0300  hours.  Isolated 
us.  refu.sed  to  let  me  sit  down,  stood  me  fac- 
ing the  comer,  refused  to  give  me  a  blanket. 
The  honor  committee  Interrogated  us  con- 
t;r.uou.sly.  refused  any  phone  calls,  did  not 
advise  us  of  our  rights,  refused  to  inform  me 
of  my  charges       .  . 

"During  the  first  hour  or  so  the  wing  com- 
mander had  me  l;i  a  brace  J  exaggerated  pos- 
ture of  attention]  screaming  at  me  from  ap- 
proximately three  Inches  In  front  of  my 
face.  He  lied,  saying  [another]  cadet  had 
spilled  the  beans  on  me'  and  that  another 
group  would  'crack  me'  with  their  Interroga- 
tion methods." 

Violations  differ  from  academy  to  academy. 
Captain  Rose  said.  The  sea  academies,  he 
added,  were  more  tolerant  than  the  Air  Pore* 
and  West  Point,  although  there  were  excep- 
tions. 

The  solution.  Captain  Rofie  s&ys,  is  codi- 
fication of  the  honor  and  ethics  codes,  hav- 
ing honor  boards  bound  by  precedents  and 
adopting  procedures  developed  by  qualified 
lawyers  In  accordance  with  constitutional 
requirements  The  Congress,  he  added  must 
initiate  these  moves  becatise  the  academies, 
highly  Inbred,  are  unable  to  do  so. 


■MURDER  BV  H.a.NDGUN     THE  CASS 
FOR   GUN  CONTROL'— NO.  60 


HON,  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  H.^RRINGTON  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  the  abundance  of  guns  in  our  so- 
ciety has  resulted  m  another  senseless 
death.  Today.  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  from  tiie  December  18  New  York 
Tlme.'j  the  text  of  an  article  about  a  man 
who  shot  two  of  hi.';  neighbors  to  death 
;n  front  of  their  house,  because  of  a  dis- 
pute over  the  raking  of  leave.-;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  strict  regtilalioiis  on  the  sale 
of  guns  would  prevent  many  of  these 
tragic  killings. 

The  text  of  the  a.-tlcle  follows: 

COtn»LE   Sl-AIN    BT    NxiCHBi*   IN    A  LEAT-RaKIKO 

DtSPtTK 

Chtcaoo,  Deceniber  17  — A  35-year-old  maa 

shot  his  two  neigh bcirs  to  death  in  front  ol 
their  townhouse  yesterday  in  a  dispute  over 
ra,king  leaves,  the  police  said. 
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Harry  Curtia.  35  yean  old,  wu  Jailed  oo 
charges  of  murdering  hU  neighbors.  Clyde 
Steele.  30.  and  bU  wiXe.  Rutb  Steele.  37. 

After  the  shootings,  the  police  said  Mr. 
Curtis  barricaded  himself  In  his  own  town- 
bouse,  but  surrendered  mlnutas  later  with- 
out a  shot  being  &r«d. 


REMARKS  OF  GEN 
DEXON 


ROBERT  J. 


HON    THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

■jT    VttCINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  DOWNING  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  16  of  this  year,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Association  chapter  dinner  at  the 
Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Va.  I  foimd  the 
remarks  Gen.  Robert  J  Dixon,  com- 
mander. Tactical  Air  Command,  made  at 
that  time  most  interesting  and  I  am 
pleased  to  make  them  available  to  my 
learned  colleagues  so  that  they  may  have 
the  opportimlty  to  profit  from  them  as  I 
have: 

RZMASKS     BT     Qzlf      ROB««T     J.     DiXOW.     COM- 

MAXon.  Tactical  Am  CoiiMAMD.  »t  Lanc- 

Lrr   APA   Chapteh   Oinnxx.  Langlzt   AFB, 

Va.,  Novkubmi  16.  1973 

This  U  surely  a  gala  night  at  Langley; 

I  see  out  there  a  real  and  heart-warming 
gathering  of  the  clan — those  who  have  come 
from  a  distance  In  time — others  from  dis- 
tance In  space — and  some  from  both  time  ago 
and  far  away. 

I  sense  In  the  gathering  a  purpoae,  a  mes- 
*•«• — an  upsweU— and  of  course,  a  warm 
welcome  to  my  family  and  to  me  We  are 
touched  by  your  presence — and  Tactical  Air 
Command  Is  honored. 

In  that  context,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  the  Lan^Iey  Chapter  of  the  Air  Force 
Association  deserves  the  hl:;hest  praise  for 
the  remarkable  progress  it  ha3  made  since  Its 
organization  In  1964.  Mr  Poller— Tom— 
you  and  your  predec?S3ora,  and  the  many  who 
have  labored  so  diligently  through  the  yeckrs 
to  give  the  Langley  chapter  the  national 
prestige  It  enjoys,  are  to  be  congratulated. 

This  Is  o-ie  Und  of  the  broad,  vigorous, 
tma8lnat|-e  s-ppcrt  the  whole  Air  Force 
must  have  if  the  United  States  U  to  maln- 
tal.i  the  air  power  r.ecessar-,'  to  Insure  our 
serurlt/ 

Your  role  U  indlspe  sable  In  this  process 
and  you  clearly  know  it  and  do  It. 

When  Tom  Powler  asked  me  to  say  a  few 
word*  toright,  he  suggested  that  I  express 
my  views  on  the  future  of  tactical  air  power 
I  am  delighted  to  do  so — very  briefly — but  I 
owe  you  the  compliment  of  not  dot.ig  so  In  a 
narrow  tactical  air  command  sense,  but 
rather  In  the  framework  of  the  larger  future 
of  your  Air  Porce 

In  a  recent  speech  Oer^ral  George  Brown, 
our  Air  Por?e  Chief  of  Staff,  put  our  overall 
task  In  clear  perspective  He  emphasized  the 
vital  importance  of  the  Air  Force  mission  as 
It  relates  to  the  defense  of  this  nation  and 
our  security  commitments  around  the  world. 
"This  mission."  he  said,  "means  that  the 
deterrence  of  war  rides  in  the  cockpits  of  our 
aircraft  and  dwells  in  the  control  rooms  of 
our  missile  force  It  means  that  wherever  and 
whenever  conflict  might  occur  the  Air  Force 
must  be  qualitatively  second  to  none  It 
mears  the  Air  Force  must  be  prepared  to  act 
la  concert  with  AUled  Air.  Army  and  Navy 
forces  In  the  sky.  on  land,  and  at  sea. 

'Ftoally,  our  mission  m^^n^  utat  the  free- 
dom, the  security  and  welfare  of  America 
and  other  free  nations  around  the  world  de- 
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pend  on  the  Air  Force  to  a  greater  extent 
than  U  generally  realized.  That  Is  the  Air 
Porce  mission  as  I  view  it;  Broad  In  scope, 
complex  In  execution,  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial." 

In  that  ca[>8ule.  General  Brown  charted 
the  future  for  the  Air  Force — stressing  the 
awesome  responsibility  we  have  as  we  meet 
our  obligations  with  diminishing  resources. 

Those  who  may  be  skeptical  about  our 
"diminishing  resources"  reed  to  look  har** 
at  the  record   to  understard 

Twenty  years  ago.  59  cents  of  every  budget 
dollar  was  spent  on  defense:  this  year  we 
are  spending  30  cents  for  national  defense. 

A  similar  shift  has  occurred  In  manpower. 
Twenty  years  ago,  half  of  ail  government 
workers — local.  State  and  Federal — were  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Defense  Today, 
there  are  almost  four  times  as  many  gov- 
ernment employees  In  other  agencies  than 
In  defense — Including  our  uniformed  per- 
sonnel. Now  I  don't  mean  we  ought  to  get 
more  money  or  more  people  In  government — 
I  do  mean  we  are  using  less. 

Which  means,  of  course,  that  we  must — 
and  we  can — continue  to  maintain  adequate 
defense  forces  with  reduced  resources  It 
means  better  management  by  every  Individ- 
ual In  the  defense  establishment;  now, 
especially.  In  the  use  of  energy.  And  al- 
though defense  accounts  for  a  small  portion 
of  energy  consumption's  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  energy  consumed  In  the  United  States — 
and  3  6  per  cent  of  national  petroleum  con- 
sumption— we  consider  conservation  of  all 
energy  resources  a  priority  responsibility  for 
all  of  our  people. 

Although  austerity  cannot  be  a  crutch — 
and  we  do  not  complain — this  Is  clearly  a  big 
chaUenge  and  It  must  be  met. 

Now.  with  that  larger  scene  as  a  backdrop. 
let  me  speak  of  the  future  of  tactical  air 
power.  While,  as  the  commander  of  Tactical 
.\lr  Command,  the  present  Is  my  first  con- 
cern, you  know  that  we  inherit  our  past — 
and  you  know  that  the  future  begins  today, 
every  day.  Let  me  capsule  Tactical  Air  Com- 
ma.id's  past,  present  and  future  to  g.ve  you 
a  reference  point. 

Very  few  people.  In  or  out  of  the  Air 
Porce.  remember  that  in  the  late  1950"8  Tac- 
tical Air  Command  was  a  very  small  organi- 
zation, comprising  about  50.000  personnel 
and  only  11  fighter,  reconnaissance  and  air- 
lift wmgs.  Its  main  function  was  to  train 
combat  aircrews  and  units  to  support  our 
overseas  air  forces  Its  resources  were  lim- 
ited and  aging.  But  in  19«1,  the  sltuaUon 
changed  dramatically,  with  greater  emphasis 
on  Tactical  Air  and  Tactical  Air  Command. 

That  year  tactical  air  command  became 
a  component  of  a  newly  established  unified 
command  at  MacDlll  Air  Force  Base  in  Flor- 
ida, now  known  as  the  United  States  Read- 
iness Command.  That  same  year,  tactical  air 
command  responded  to  the  Berlin  crisis, 
quickly  deployl.ig  recalled  reserve  flghUr  and 
reconuatssance  units  to  Germany. 

The  following  year— 1983— tactical  air 
command  planned  and  executed  the  response 
to  the  Cuban  contingency  Tactical  air  com- 
mand, in  fact,  supplied  much  of  the  evidence 
of  the  Russian  missile  sites  that  led  to  their 
removal 

I  don't  think  It  Is  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
on  the  history  of  tactical  air  command's 
contrlbut'.ons  to  the  Southeast  Asia  con- 
flict Sufllce  It  to  say  that  tactical  air  com- 
mand weapons,  manpower  and  professional- 
ism made  American  tactical  air  power  a  visi- 
ble, liviiig  Instrument  of  national  policy. 

And,  I  deliberately  add  here,  tactical  air 
command  performed  brilliantly  over  the  past 
five  years  under  the  superb  leader^lp  of 
General  Spike  Momyer.  whose  dedication  to 
tactical  air  operstlons  coincided  with  an  era 
of  great  progress  in  tactical  air  power 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  results 
of  past  training  when  we  recenUy  deployed 
three  squadrons,  consisting  of  73  aircraft  to 
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Thailand  in  three  days.  The  day  the  last 
squadron  arrived  in  Tlialland.  we  flew  our 
first  combat  mission  All  aircraft  arrived  as 
scheduled  to  Include  the  airlift  support  that 
hauled  606  tons  of  equipment  and  1573  sup- 
port personnel. 

It's  mterestlng  to  use  the  history  of  the 
same  tactical  fiighter  wing  to  measure  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  through  the 
years  In  the  deployment  of  tactical  aircraft. 
During  World  War  II,  the  same  tactical  fight- 
er wing  embarked  from  the  port  of  New 
Yoric,  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  England.  After 
departing  the  United  States.  39  day;  trans- 
pired before  the  wing  flew  Its  first  combat 
ralsslOLi.  By  comparison,  this  unit,  29  years 
later,  departed  the  United  States  on  10  Oc- 
tober \9T2  fiew  half  way  around  the  world  to 
a  Royal  Thai  Air  Porce  Base,  and  39  days 
later,  had  flown  a  total  of  1893  combat  sorties. 
Fighter  pilots  do  great — but  they  don't 
do  It  alone — we've  got  to  be  proud  of  the 
support  provided  by  tactical  air  command 
airlift  and  military  airlift  command  who 
moved  this  unit  en  nuusse.  the  strategic  air 
oommand  tankers  who  provided  alr-to-alr 
refueling,  the  technology,  the  research,  and 
the  American  Industrial  competence  that 
gave  us  the  trained  {leople,  aircraft,  and  wea- 
[>ons  for  this  extraordinary  feat.  Not  least, 
but  most,  we've  got  to  credit  the  citizens, 
and  their  Congress,  who  g^ve  us  the  where- 
withal. 

More  recently,  as  you  know,  the  Air  Force 
was  called  upon  to  respond  to  a  national  de- 
cision to  provide  material  support  to  Israel — 
support  designed  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire 
and  to  stabilize  the  Middle  East.  Tactical  Air 
Command  was  very  much  Involved  in  that 
historic  mission. 

Within  16  hours  after  the  word  "go,"  the 
first  eight  Tactical  Air  Command  P-4 
Phantoms  were  airborne  and  on  their  way  to 
Israel  They  completed  the  6680-mUe  non- 
stop flight  in  slightly  more  than  eleven 
hours,  requiring  a  number  of  in-flight  re- 
fuellngs  from  Stratei^lc  Air  Conrmiand  KC- 
135  tankers  The  remaining  F-4's  followed 
quickly  behind  In  a  superb  demonstration  of 
the  rapid,  global  ability  of  land-based  Tacti- 
cal Air  to  get  where  It's  needed 

I  might  add  here  that  the  C-130's  we  pro- 
vided reacted  with  superb  responsiveness — 
all  of  our  C- ISO's,  loaded,  arrived  within  12 
hours  of  the  flrst  delivery — and  with  the 
same  degree  of  professionalism  by  our  peo- 
ple that  Is  the  hallmark  of  the  Air  Force. 

All  of  these  actions,  from  Southeast  Asia  to 
the  Middle  East,  are  measures  of  Tactical 
Air  Command's  growth — In  responsiveness 
and  In  resources — over  recent  years. 

Today.  Tactical  Air  Command  Is  au- 
thorized slightly  more  than  95.000  people  and 
we  operate  more  than  3.000  aircraft  OiU 
capital  Investment  is  valued  at  more  than  9 
billion  dollars  and  our  annual  operating 
budmt  Is  approximately  one-and-a-quarter 
bUllon  dollars  ThU  Is  substantial  growth 
over  the  past  ten  years — growth  that  reflects 
the  hard  reality  of  need — National  need. 

As  I  look  to  our  future,  my  crystal  ball  Is 
no  clearer  than  yours  You  and  I  can  hope — 
but  we  cannot  delude  ourselves  Into  re- 
\fkX\na 

While  a  head-on  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  another  major  power 
Is  unlikely,  we  simply  have  to  keep  the  forces 
to  discourage  this  and /or  to  meet  lesser  con- 
flicts Thl^  Includes  the  support  of  our  alllee, 
to  the  degree  determined  by  national  policy 
In  this  context  I  am  convinced  and  I  hofje 
you  are  convinced  that  tactical  air  power  Is  a 
tremendously  Imnortant  and  absolutely  vital 
element  of  our  defense  structure  In  the  years 
ahead.  Tactlcsl  air  command  Is  the  spear- 
head of  fast,  mobile  readiness  The  more 
there  are  pressures  to  withdraw  our  over- 
seas forces,  the  more  we  must  have  a  reason- 
able— and  adequate — reservoir  of  tactical  air 
command  forces — Including  our  reserve  re- 
sources— equipped,  trained  and  poised  for  de- 
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ployment  to  any  comer  of  the  world  within 
a  matter  of  hours 

This  Lb  not  to  Unply  that  ta.  iicai  air  com- 
mand bears  sole  req^nslbliity  uava,  forces 
play  a  vital  role;  marine  and  arm>  Jorces 
are  also  essential. 

I  will  not  go  Into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  hardware  and  special  capabilities  we  n«»e<l 
to  enable  us  to  meet  our  obligationi^  As  most 
of  you  know,  we  are  .struggling  to  acquire 
better  means — the  P-15.  the  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  syBtem.  the  A  10.  the  ad- 
vanced medium  short  takeoff  transport,  and 
Improved  command  aiid  control  Kvstem.s  We 
must  Keep  pushing  t<.  '.n  rea.se  the  m me:.- 
tum  for  change  a:.d  progress  In  fact  we  m  n-t 
run  hard  Uj  stay  in  piace  and  no  race.'s  are 
won  In  place. 

We  ocuinot,  under  any  circumstances,  rest 
on  our  laurels  comforted  by  past  achleve- 
metits  and  learning  old  le-ssiins  Instead  of 
new.  We  have  to  lear:.  the  right  lessons  from 
Vietnam  ai.d  from  the  Middle  East  war — we 
have  to  face  up  to  N.^T^,)  problems  and  to- 
morrow's world 

In  the  case  of  tactical  air  power,  the  btir- 
den  will  rest  on  tactical  air  command 
shoulders — the  shoulders  of  a  group  of  the 
finest  and  most  professionally  skilled  and 
dedicated  people  the  Air  Force  has  ever 
known. 

But,  we  Just  cannot  do  It  alone. 
We  must  have — and  earn — the  understand- 
ing and  support  of  the  American  public.  We 
must  somehow  tear  down  any  barriers  that 
exist  between  the  civilian  and  military  com- 
munities in  this  country — whether  real  or 
Imaginary  We  must  be  more  articulate,  more 
realistic  and  more  deserving  of  resfiect.  It  Ie 
a  hard  and  vital  task  With  your  help — the 
help  of  the  Air  Porce  Association  and  other 
friends — I  am  confident  we  can  do  It — and  do 
It  well. 

Listen  for  a  second  to  how  our  secretary. 
Dr.  John  McLucas.  sees  It; 

"I  think  I  have  cause  for  optimism  when 
I  stand  here  .  .  after  the  end  of  perhaps 
one  of  the  moet  divisive  uars  In  our  nation's 
history,  when  the  military  was  held  In  low 
esteem — the  Air  Porce  received  at  least  Its 
share  of  crltlclam — and  tell  you  that  working 
without  a  draft,  we  are  meeting  our  recruit- 
ing goals  100  per  cent,  with  95  per  cent  high 
school  graduates. 

Doesn't  that  tell  you  that  we're  doing  some- 
thing right?  Doesn't  It  tell  you  that  the 
American  p>eople  still  have  a  large  reservoir 
of  respect  for  the  military  In  general  and  the 
Air  Force  in  particular?  Doesn't  It  tell  us  the 
Air  Force  emphasis  on  offering  our  people  a 
good  education  and  a  skill  which  they  can 
use  outside  the  Air  Porce  la  a  F>ollcy  which 
pays  off  for  the  Air  Porce  and  for  the  coun- 
try? Doesn't  it  say  that  perhaps  we  should 
get  off  the  defensive  once  In  a  while  and  go 
out  and  tell  our  story  to  the  American  peo- 
ple?" 

I  hope  you  say  yes  to  these  questions,  be- 
cause I  do. 

In  those  words.  Dr.  McLucas  has  taken  off 
the  wTaps — you  can  bet  that  Tactical  Air 
Command  Is  going  to  be  seen  and  heard.  In 
balance  with  the  United  States  Air  Force,  In 
this  process. 


WE  NEED  A  NEW  MINIMUM 
WAGE  BILI. 


HON    JOHN  N    ERLENBORN 

^r    l;_;iN    is 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  19,  1973 

Mr.      ERLENBORN       Mr.      Speaker, 

Christmas  is  almost  upon  us,  and 
Christmas  never  fails  to  bring  to  mind 
Charles   Dickens"   Immortal   "Christmas 
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Carol"  the  familiar  tale  of  Ebenezer 
Scrooge,  the  miserly  meanj-  who  kept 
Bob  Cratchett  working  almost  every  day 
of  the  year  In  order  to  make  ends  meet. 
He  had  a  change  of  heart,  however,  when 
the  Ghosts  of  Christmas  Past.  Present, 
and  Future  Impressed  their  truths  upon 
him. 

Not  a  believer  m  ghosts,  I.  neverthe- 
less, cannot  help  but  hope  that  the  Spirit 
of  Chn.stmas  will  bring  a  change  of  heart 
to  the  present-day  Meany  who,  like 
Scrooge,  compels  today's  Bob  Cratchetts 
to  continue  working  at  bare  minimum 
wage.":  because  he  insists  on  his  own  ver- 
sion of  a  minimum  wage  bill 

If  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  reaches 
George  Meany.  a  pa.ssable  bill  will  be  at 
the  top  of  his  li.'^t  of  New  York's  resolu- 
tions. 


ALFRED  S.  MILLS:    A  CITIZEN  WHO 
CARES 


HON.  CH.4RLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF     NLW     Y      RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  19,  1973 

Mr  RAJsGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
in  a  while  there  is  found  a  person  who  Is 
working  quietly  and  effectively  for  those 
le.s.<5  fortunate  than  himself  Such  a  man 
Is  Alfred  S.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Bank  for  Sanngs  Without  anv 
fanfare  or  publicity  he  has  involved  hun- 
self  and  his  bank  In  the  development 
and  building  of  11  housing  project-s  with 
643  dwelling  units  and  3-day  care  centers 
which  have  replaced  run  down  tenements 
In  the  upper  Park  Avenue  area  or  New 
York.  Hls  oriBinal  investment  and  idea 
continues  to  work  for  another  four  proj- 
ects which  are  under  construction  and 
are  the  basis  for  eight  more  projects 
which  are  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
planning.  The  community  has  complete 
control  over  the  whole  process. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  recently 
published  a  line  article  on  this  warm- 
hearted man  which  I  hope  wiU  be  read 
by  aU  of  us  for  the  benefit  of  Its  example 
of  what  one  man  can  do  for  other  people: 

Om.T  Human:   A  Nrw  Kkt  roa  ths  Banker 
(By  Sidney  Fields) 

Alfred  S.  Mills  once  had  the  rather  naive 
noUon  of  buying  oid,  abandoned  and  gutted 
tenements  and  building  some  decent  houses 
In  their  place,  an  unlikely  notion  for  a 
banker. 

But  he  learned  quickly  that  no  matter  how 
noble  his  intentions  It  wasn't  all  that  simple. 
To  begin  with,  when  he  told  the  PHA  and 
City  housing  people,  "I  want  to  build  some 
houses  In  Harlem,  "  they  asked,  "Where's 
your  land?  'Where  are  your  plans?"  Then  he 
discovered  that  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
area  knew  what  they  needed:  he  didn't.  The 
only  way  to  find  out  was  to  go  to  them  and 
work  with  them. 

"Not  through  subordinates."  said  Mills  In 
his  office  at  the  New  York  Bank  for  Savings. 
"If  it  was  to  succeed  the  top  man  has  to  be 
Involved"  He  got  involved    He  still  is. 

Mills  Is  chairman  and  chief  ofHcer  of  the 
bank,  which  has  assets  of  »a  8  bUllon.  Its  the 
oldest  savings  bank  In  the  state,  founded  In 
1819  by  a  group  calling  themaelVM  "The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism." 
whose  flrst  office  was  the  old  alms  house. 
behind  the  present  City  Hall. 
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So  far  Mills  has  helped  e.-ecl  11  projecu 
with  643  dwelling  units  plus  three  day  care 
centers.  'ItB  a  beginning.'  he  said,  and  nes 
frank  about  his  motives  "We  .-e  not  doing 
this  for  ctLarlty.  Were  part  of  the  cUy.  We 
must  keep  It  a  good  place  to  live  In.  "That's 
good  for  all  of  us." 

But  It's  unusual  for  him.  He's  an  upper 
caste  Brahmin,  who  went  to  PhUlps  Exeter 
prep  and  Princeton  His  father,  a  lawyer,  be- 
came head  of  a  bank  and  a  Judge  of'  the 
N.J-  Superior  Court  Mills  was  born  in  Morris- 
town,  N  J  .  tjegan  his  real  schooling  as  a 
mortgage  clerk  for  Prudential  Insurance  and 
got  to  be  one  of  Its  mortgage  appra;.sers 
before  he  came  to  the  New  York  Bank  for 
Savings  to  straighten  out  ail  the  problems 
generated  by  the  big  depres.sl  n  The  bank 
held  a  lot  of  real  estaie  and  tlOO  million 
In  mortgages  that  were  i:,  arrears  or  exces- 
sive In  relation  to  the  property  covered. 

It  took  him  four  years  to  straighten  all 
that  out  In  between  he  was  In  the  World 
War  11  Navy,  commanding  a  convoy  sub- 
chaser and  an  LST  at  Omaha  Beach  on  D  Day. 
He  came  out  with  a  Bronze  Star,  the  rank 
of  Lt.  Cmdr.,  and  returned  to  the  Bank 

He's  64  now,  tall,  soft-spoken.  silghUy 
rumpled,  and  looks  more  like  a  silver-haired 
schoolteacher  eager  to  get  back  to  his  grand- 
chUdren.  He  has  nine.  One  granddaughter 
was  graduated  from  PhUlps  Exeter  and  Just 
entered  Princeton.  His  two  sons.  Edward  and 
Alfred  are  business  executives,  his  daaghter, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Mead  Is  studying  urban  affairs 
at  Vassar,  a  passionate  interest  of  Mills 

"It  stems  from  a  lifelong  concern  with  the 
city's  future."'  he  said.  "I  believe  that  there 
are  pe<^ie  in  depressed  areas  who  deserve  the 
help,  enoouragvment  and  cooperation  of  any- 
one in  a  position  to  give  It  to  them" 

He  recalled  ?v1th  open  admiration  the  flrst 
two  be  worked  with,  housewives,  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Jenkins  and  Mrs  Mary  lemma,  a  work- 
ing widow.  The  ladles  formed  the  Upper  Park 
Avenue  Community  Association  to  change 
the  face  of  their  neighborhood,  117th  to 
124th  Streets  bet*-een  Park  and  Lexington 
Avenues  and  needed  a  mere  »578.000  mort- 
gage to  convert  three  miserable  tenements 
Into  one  livable  building.  Mills  arranged  It 
and  advaoced  the  money  for  the  plans  and 
architects  fees.  UPAC  approved  the  plans,  the 
contractor,  the  size  of  the  rooms  and  even 
the  color  of  the  paint. 

"We  bought  the  land."  Mills  said,  "but  the 
key  was  the  people  I  worked  with.  It's  a  good 
feeling  to  know  I'm  among  friends  when  I'm 
with  them.  The  key  is  always  the  people." 
Mortgages  for  the  first  11  projects  came 
to  $18.2  million,  all  paid  back  when  it  was 
turned  over  to  permanent  Investors  and  the 
City  Housing  Administration.  MUls  conceived 
that  Ingenious  Idea  so  the  original  "seed*" 
money  could  continue  working.  It  sure  is.  An- 
other four  projects  with  562  dwelling  units 
are  now  under  construction:  two  more  with 
109  units  will  soon  be  started:  and  plans 
are  ready  for  six  others  with  2.828  units, 
plus  three  more  day  care  centers. 

BUILT    BT    «T  ^r»rc 

Black  architects  plan  them  and  black  con- 
tractors build  them.  UPACs  flrst  project  was 
the  first  apartment  house  built  by  Fred 
Eversley.  'Hes  now  the  biggest  black  con- 
tractor in  the  country. "  Mills  said.  "What's 
more  Important,  he's  a  good  friend." 

He  must  be  aware  that  there  are  other 
serious  urban  problems  besides  housing:  drug 
addiction,  crime,  eduraiion. 

"I  am.  But  I  decided  to  concentrate  on 
what  I  know  something  about  and  that's 
housing." 

But  privately  and  quietly  he  has  a  hand 
In  the  other  problems.  He's  treasurer  of  the 
National  Urban  OoAlltlon,  a  director  of  the 
Community  Service  Society  and  the  Protes- 
tant Welfare  Agency  In  the  bank  he's  moved 
minority  members  into  the  officers  rank,  and 
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CoraelluA  McJ>>ug»l<l.  one  ot  Um  Ave  Harlem 
resldenta  wbo  MlTlse  bim  on  minority  affairs, 
U  »  board  member  of  tbe  bazik. 

Hl«  proudest  moment  cam*  wben  TTPAC 
named  one  of  Its  buUdlnga.  The  Alfr«d  8. 
Mills  House.  A  nice  thumbprint  on  time. 

Id   rather  hare  tt   there   than   anywher* 
eUe.    be  said. 


r 


IS  PROFIT  A  DIRTY  WORD? 


HON.  EDWARD  J    DERWINSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr     DERWINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 

front  page  strticle  In  the  News,  a  publi- 
cation serving  Harvey,  Dolton.  River- 
dale,  and  South  Holland.  HI.,  written  by 
Its  editor.  Michael  O'Heam.  concerns 
the  subject  of  energy  crisis  and  the  oil 
Industry.  Mr.  OHeam  conducted  an  in- 
terview with  general  manager,  George 
Masolgites  of  the  Harvey,  m.,  AtlanUc- 
Rlchfleld  Research  and  Elnglneerlng 
Center. 

I  believe  that  the  article  Is  not  only 
timely  and  pertinent  but  also  quite  en- 
lightening. I  recommend  It  to  all  the 
Members,  especially  those  who  sound 
off  on  the  subject  of  the  energy  crisis 
without  doing  some  elemoitary  research 

The  article  follows: 
A3X.   A   SnxT   QtTwnoit— la   Ptorrr   4   Darr 
Woao? 
(By  Michael  O'Heam  i 
United  States  Senator  Adlal  Stevenjon  haa 
called  for  an  m^eaiigation  of  the  oU  indus- 
try  Dillon  Smith,  a  Chicago  television  exec- 
utive charged  an  Industry-government  con- 
spiracy   conc«ming    the    energy    crisis.    H« 
stated  In  his  editorial  that  blaming  the  con- 
sumer for  the  shortage  was  not  only  ridic- 
ulous   but    also    erroaeous     Smith    further 
stated  that  goTemment  tax  breaks  to  the  oU 
Industry    have    gone    to   buUd   refineries    m 
Europe. 

At  the  Atlantlc-Blchfleld  rvaearcb  and  en- 
gineering center  in  Harrey  general  manager 
George  Masolgl'.es  claims  the  reasons  are 
much  leas  sinister  than  the  American  public 
is  being  led  to  believe.  MaK>lglte«  polnu 
out  that  the  Chase- Manhattan  Bank  has 
published  a  couple  of  very  informative  book- 
leu  ouUlnlng  the  causes  of  an  energy  crlsU. 
The  Incentlvea  are  Just  not  there  to  dig 
Tor  new  sources,  or  to  build  new  reflrierlea. 
The  price  of  crude  oU  has  been  government 
oontroUed  at  the  well  head." 

Masolgltes  pointed  out  that  federal  and 
state  taxes  account  for  a  ma)or  portion  the 
consxaner  pays  per  gallon  at  bis  station 

"Oa-wline  has  been  a  convenient  whipping 
boy  for  more  and  more  tax  load  with  the 
government  more  than  any  other  party  feel- 
ing a  c.^.eap  supply  of  energy  was  inexhaust- 
ible Lo.kmg  at  these  flguree  i  George  had 
several  bookleu  on  his  desk)  you  can  see 
we  have  a  Large  amount  of  oU  dlscoverMl.  but 
haven  :  been  able  to  dig  for  tt  yet  diie  to 
lack  of  capital  Tbe  Alaskan  plpeUne  U  a 
good  example  of  the  Lack  of  concern  energy 
has  meant  to  the  American  government  and 
people" 

Maaolgltes  feels  the  American  people  have 
been  led  down  a  garden  path  when  tt  comes 
t3  ecology. 

-We  have  a  huge  supply  of  coal  in  this 
country,  but  «c  are  not  aUowwl  to  touch  It 
Oil  ahaie  can  be  recovered  from  the  ranges 
of  Colorado  to  supply  this  nation  with  on 
for  j*»n  to  com*,  but  f.>-.e  cost  to  extract  the 
oil  from  the  r'jck  is  m^re  than  Americans 
baw  been  willing  to  piy  The  Amer.can  peo- 
ple can  not  allow  a  foreign  government  to 
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dictate  our  exkergy  needa.  We're  going  to  have 
to  become  self -sufficient  with  energy,  but 
the  American  people  are  going  to  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  energy  costs  money." 

What  kind  of  changes  do  you  expect  to 
come  out  of  this  crisis? 

"Small  cars  are  going  to  take  over  the 
highways  of  this  country.  Wiser  use  of  ener- 
gy Is  already  taking  place  due  to  our  preaent 
shortage,  aad  that  has  got  to  be  good." 

A  tour  of  the  taclluies  at  ARCO  provided 
me  with  a  Utt:«  more  understanding  of  the 
kind  of  sophisticated  research  taking  place 
In  American  Industry.  1  a^ked  George  if  we 
stUl  lad  the  world  In  technology. 

'Right  now  we  do.  Japan  la  eagerly  learn- 
ing aU  they  can  from  us.  I've  been  over  there 
twice  this  year.  They're  buying  our  tech- 
nology coostantly.  and  putting  it  to  good 
use." 

I  aaked  about  Veneauela's  policy  of  price 
hikes  on  their  oil  which  so  far  this  year  has 
totaled  11  Increases. 

"All  the  oil  producing  countries  are  wising 
up  with  regard  to  their  price  of  oU.  We've 
seen  the  last  of  cheap  foreign  oil." 

Thornton  Bradahaw.  ARCO's  president  was 
a  recent  guest  on  the  Dick  Cavett  show  In 
which  Barry  Commoner  and  Ralph  Nader 
matched  wiu  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  Morton  and  Bradshaw  George  was  a 
little  disappointed  in  the  way  the  show  pro- 
greased  .  .  . 

"I  Just  wished  I  was  there  to  answer  some 
of  those  lightweight  questions  poaed  by  Pro- 
fessor Commoner" 

George  Masolgltes  made  a  strong  case  for 
American  capitalism.  The  word  proAt  is 
not  and  should  not  become  a  dirty  word 
In  America.  If  the  Incentives  are  greater  for 
the  oil  companies  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
than  right  here  In  the  United  States.  It's 
time  our  leaders  In  Waahlngton  faced  up  to 
these  new  facts  and  started  to  do  something 
about  such  a  slttiatlon.  This  country  became 
a  world  leader,  the  envy  of  the  world,  by 
Its  capitalistic  economy.  A  profit  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  system.  Healthy  thriving  ac- 
tivity will  go  where  profits  are  the  greatest. 
Thornton  Bradahaw  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  Amerlean  people  on  the  Cavett  show 
declaring  that  the  United  SUtes  govern- 
ment has  lagged  In  the  leadership  required 
to  encourage  the  development  of  our  own 
energy  needs. 

Chuck  Welch  of  ARCO  put  It  best  when 
he  said.  "Remember  when  you  knock  an  in- 
dustry for  wanting  a  reaaonable  return  on 
Inveetment,  you're  knocking  the  American 
way. 


CANADA  PROTECTS  HERSELF 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  p»i»i«sTT.VAjru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north  may  be  pointing  the  way 
for  us  In  the  needed  protection  of  our 
Industries  and  businesses  from  foreign 
takeovers 

As  we  are  aU  aware.  Canada  long  has 
had  a  problem  concerning  foreign  Invest- 
ments there  Our  own  flrm.-j  are  deeply 
entrenched  in  that  country  British  capi- 
tal had  much  to  do  with  building  Canada 
Into  a  viable  Indu-strtal  state. 

But  now  Canada  wants  to  be  more  on 
its  own.  And  Canadians,  too.  fear,  as  re- 
ports from  Ottawa  stress,  that  any 
marked  Increase  now  In  foreign  owner- 
ship will  threaten  their  nation's  Inde- 
pendence and  tend  to  dilut«  Canada's 
national  chartu^ter. 
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So  Canada  :ia..s  new  ieglsiaUon  being 
enacU'd  to  contnjl  forelgia  Investments 
and  tlie  maohlneo'  for  doing  this  Is  sim- 
ply rigged  Hereafter,  the  Government 
wlU  have  veto  power  over  efforts  by  for- 
eign Arms  to  start  new  bu.slnes.ses  Ir. 
Canada  or  to  take  over  adduioim: 
Canadian  companies  Such  plans  will  Dt- 
.screer.ed  by  a  government  agency  to 
determine  If  they  will  benefit  Canada.  If 
not.  they  won't  be  permitted 

Times  magazine  quotes  Alastalr  Gil- 
lespie, minister  of  Indostrj-.  as  saying: 

Now  we  re  going  to  be  man  than  a  mere 
appendage  of  foreign  corporate  giant*  south 
of  the  tx>rder 

While  the  new  Canadian  action  Ls 
aimed  malnii*  at  encroachment  by  U.S. 
Investors,  we  ai.so  have  a  gnjwing  problem 
of  tlie  same  order  The  Japanese  are 
steadily  buyiiiK  up  compaiue.s  here  and 
building  US  planLs  for  their  own  bu- 
corporations  which  are  In  head-to-ht-ad 
competition  with  our  f.rmi.  ai;  witii  >x- 
cess  dollars  obUlned  thn,iugh  their  past 
favorable  trade  reiaUons  with  us.  So.  too, 
are  Europeans  with  their  hoards  of  those 
notorious  "Eurodollars"  piled  up  from 
our  giveaway  program.s  and  the  multl- 
billlon  dollar  Injection  of  U  S.  tax  money 
into  their  economies  by  our  N.^TO  forces 
stationed  there 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  legislation  here  to  do 
for  our  country-  what  Uie  Canadians  are 
doing  for  theirs — legLslation  to  limit  and 
control  foreign  Investments  m  the  over- 
tdl  intt>rest  and  for  tlie  strict  beneJU  for 
the  .\merlcan  people.  It  b  high  time,  cer- 
tainly, that  we  act  in  this  matter  before 
we  find  outsiders  so  deep  Into  our  busi- 
ness affairs  that  we  no  longer  will  be  in 
the  driver's  seat  Canada  is  not  the  only 
country  looking  out  for  It-self  these  days. 
The  United  States  Is  alone  In  taking  the 
idealistic  global  view  that  the  concerns  of 
others  are  equal  or  superior  to  Its  own. 


THE  FUTURE  Oi-^  THi.  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


HON   PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

ur  u.i.iNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr  CRANE  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la 
much  discussion  at  the  present  time 
about  the  future  of  the  Republican  Par- 
ty. The  American  people  are  clearly  dis- 
mayed about  the  evidence  of  the  abuse 
of  power  by  some  in  Washington,  and 
their  faith  not  only  In  the  Republican 
Party  but  In  our  political  system  Itself 
is  In  a  state  of  disarray. 

The  Republican  Party  must  make  It 
clear  that  It  condemns  the  unfortunate 
activities  which  have  come  to  be  known 
by  the  collective  term  of  "Watergate." 
Our  party  haj  long  been  In  the  forefront 
of  opposing  the  centralization  of  execu- 
tive power,  which  was  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  every  Democratic  administration 
since  the  New  Deal  Now.  It  .should  be 
plain  to  all  Americans  that  our  fear  of 
centraH'',ed  power  was  Justified 

There  is  some  danger  that  the  public 
dlsafTectlon  with  the  men  responsible  for 
Watergate  will  cause  some  In  our  pollt- 
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leal  arena  to  seek  to  change  the  clearcut 
mandate  of  the  1972  election.  That  elec- 
tion gave  the  American  people  the 
unique  opportunity  to  clioose  between  a 
philosophy  of  limited  government  and 
national  strength  and  a  policy  of  national 
weakness,  redistribution  of  wealth  and 
blatant  stat;sm  The  candidate  who  ad- 
vocated the  latter  policies  carried  only  a 
single  State.  The  American  people  made 
It  clear  that  they  had  rejected  his  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Republican  admin- 
istration has.  In  a  number  of  in.stances, 
veered  away  from  that  platform  and 
program.  It  has  imi.KJsed  wage  and  price 
controls,  it  has  signed  the  SALT  agree- 
ments, and  it  has  encouraged  East-West 
trade.  I.  and  many  other  Republicans, 
have  expres.sed  disagreement  with  these 
digreSvSlons  from  our  party's  principles. 
The  fact  remains,  however  that  the 
traditional  principles  of  our  party  are 
the  ones  the  American  pt-ople  over- 
whelmingly supported  in  the  last  election. 
To  the  extent  that  we  remain  true  to 
those  principles,  to  that  extent  we  will 
merit  the  continued  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  voters. 

In  a  recent  speech  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Republican  Party.  Senator 
James  L.  Buckley,  of  New  York,  noted 
that: 

Paced  with  that  clear  choice,  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  in  1972  overwhelm- 
ingly chose  the  Republican  approach  to  solv- 
ing our  Nation's  problem.?  Americans  chose 
decentralization  and  a  return  of  power  to 
the  people  and  the  states  and  the  communi- 
ties rather  than  the  ever-Increasing  centrali- 
zation of  power  In  Wa.shliigton  They  chose 
peace  with  honor  In  Vietnam  rather  than  the 
kind  of  peace  achieved  through  begging  on 
our  knees.  They  chose  Republican  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  Democratic  big  spending.  They 
choee  a  strong  military  to  drastic  cuts  In 
the  mUltary  budget. 

Senator  Buckley  declared  that: 
Nothing  has  happened  In  the  Intervening 
period,  nothing  that  has  come  out  of  Water- 
gate,  In   any   way  distorts  or   negates  that 
mandate. 

Senator  Buckley  said: 

The  Republican  Party  wUl  become  a  ma- 
jority party  when  Republicans  realize  that 
their  strength  lies  In  political  principles  and 
not  In  various  charismatic  figures  or  slick 
public  relations  contrivances. 

I  wish  to  share  'Aith  my  colleagues  the 
text  of  the  address  by  Senator  J.kuzs  L 
Buckley  to  the  Winnebago  County  Re- 
publican Committee  in  Rockford.  Ill  ,  on 
"The  Future  of  the  Republican  Party" 
and  Insert  It  Into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
BucKurr   Spiaks   on   FuTtjax  or   Republican 

Partt;    Sats    OOP    Has    Its   Own    Ene«ot 

Crisis 

Declaring  there  Is  "a  kind  of  energy  crisis 
In  the  Republican  Party."  Senator  James  L. 
Buckley  tonight  announced  that  he  would 
take  on  a  new  responsibility  In  the  years 
ahead  to  speak  out  and  expUln  "what  the 
real  Issues  are  and  what  we  as  Republicans 
can  do  sbout  them." 

Sen.  Buckley  said  that  Republicans  can- 
not sit  back  and  "wait  for  some  i>olltlcai 
niesslah  to  solve  our  party's  problems." 

He  said  that  the  Republican  Party  will 
become  a  majority  party  when  Republicans 
realize  their  strength  lies  In  political  princi- 
ples and  not  In  various  Charismatic  figures 
or  slick  public  relations  contrivances. 
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The    50-year-old    Cor.se.'-vatlve-Republlcan 
Senator   from    New    York    addressed   a   fund- 
raising  dinner  of  the  Winnebago  County  Re- 
publican Committee  In  Rockford.  IllLnols  on 
The  Future  of  the  Republican  Party." 

Tomorrow  night  (Thursday,  December  6i 
he  will  repeat  his  theme  before  a  fund-rals- 
•.tig  dinner  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Republican 
Committee  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Sen  Buckley,  who  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Corrunlttee  has  sp)ent  con- 
siderable time  in  recent  months  concen- 
trating  on    the   energy    crisis,   said; 

"I  think  I  ran  say  that  I  recognize  an 
e.nergy  problem  when  I  see  one  I  mention 
this  only  to  point  out  that  it  appears  to  me 
there  Is  a  kind  of  energy  crisis  In  the  Re- 
publican party  today  and  It  is  one  that  can- 
not be  met  by  merely  turning  dowr.  ihermo- 
stat.s 

Each  Republican  has  to  sp>eak  out  wher- 
ever he  or  .she  may  have  the  opportunity," 
Sen    Buckley  told  the  gathering  and  added 

"I  plan  to  do  that  in  the  coming  yeaj^  as 
often  a-s  I  can  and  I  urge  ail  of  you' and  ai; 
Republicans    everywhere    to    ;oln    me." 

He  said  his  task  of  speaking  out  on  the 
"complex  truth"  of  the  Important  issues  of 
the  day  has  been  made  difficult  by  the 
events  of  the  past  year,  by  the  bias  of 
the  media  and  by  our  minority  status  '  But 
he  urged  that  it  Is  a  "task  that  must  be  com- 
pleted not  Just  for  the  party  but  for  the 
country." 
The  text  of  Sen.  Buckley's  speech  follows: 
Tonight  I  want  t«  talk  to  you  about  some 
problems  we  Republicans  seem  to  be  facing 
and  how  we  might  go  about  s<  :ving  them 
Let  me  begin  by  saying  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
Hiittee  and  I  have  spent  considerable  time  In 
recent  mon'hs  concentrhting  on  the  energy 
crisis.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  recognize  an 
energy  problem  when  i  see  one.  I  mention 
this  only  t<3  point  out  that  It  appears  to  me 
there  is  a  kind  of  energy  crisis  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  today  and  n  Is  one  that 
cannot  be  met  by  merely  turning  down 
therm  oe  tats. 

Slightly  more  than  one  year  ago.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  reelected  by  a  landslide  He 
received  an  overwhlemlng  61^^  of  the  popu- 
lar vote;  his  popular  vote  plurality  was 
over  eighteen  million,  by  far  the  larg'est  in 
American  history  There  was  widespread  com- 
ment In  the  press  that  we  were  about  to  wit- 
ness an  emerging  Flepublican  majority. 

Yet  only  three  weeks  ago.  George'  Gallup 
told  a  meeting  of  Republican  Governors 
that  Republican  candidates  in  1974  would 
probably  attract  so  low  a  vote  that  President 
Nixon  could  lose  his  power  even  to  sustain 
a  veto  Pollster  Lou  Hams  has  found  that 
our  party  has  fallen  so  sharply  that  we  are 
already  a  third  party,  lagging  behind  even 
the  percentage  of  voters  who  regard  them- 
selves as  Independents  In  recent  guberna- 
torial elections  In  New  Jersey  and  Virginia, 
Republicans  staved  away  from  the  poUs  to 
aii  alarming  degree 

Mr  Gallup  has  even  more  bad  news  The 
essentia;  Democratic  element  of  what  was 
In  1972  termed  the  "emerslng  Republican 
majority"  is  drifting  back  to  the  Democrats 
Whatever  you  may  call  them— peripheral 
urban  ethnics,  urban  conservatives,  or  blue- 
collar  workers-  today  they  would,  according 
to  Gallup,  vote  far  more  overwhelming'y 
Democratic  tlian  they  did  in  1972  A  re<*nt 
headline  tells  the  story  'New  Majority  Seen 
Drifting  to  Democrats  " 

The  precipitous  decline  In  the  fortunes  of 
the  Republican  Party  is  a  fact  of  life.  While 
it  is  necessary  and  useful  to  point  out  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  Republican  Party  as 
such  had  no  conneitlon  with  Watergate,  it  Is 
Idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  heen  If 
Watergate  had  never  occurred  Our  task  now 
Is  to  look  at  things  clearly,  to  recognise  both 
our  real  strengths  and  our  weaknesses  and 
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to  do  what  a  political  party  should  do  bring 
our  messifee  to  the  people.  At  the  nsk  of 
being  accvised  of  PoUyanna-lsm,  I  \enture 
to  suggest  that  despite  the  recent  pessimistic 
predlcUons,  the  future  of  the  Republican 
Party,  given  certain  conditions,  car.  be  very 
bright. 

At  this  point  some  of  you  might  be  think- 
ing that  I  am  embarked  upon  a  pep-talk, 
the  kind  of  locker-room  oration  inspiratunal 
football  coaches  give  at  half-time  U:  te^ma 
that  are  losing  by  three  touchdowns  Let  me 
assure  you  that  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
play  the  role  of  a  political  Knute  Rockne  1 
can  think  of  no  worse  service  to  our  party 
than  to  gloss  over  unpleasant  facts  ar.d  en- 
gage In  soothing  fantasies  No.  what  I  have 
to  say  Is  based  on  my  observations  of  the 
realities  of  where  we  stand  I  believe  that, 
despite  recent  unpleasantne&s.  the  Repub- 
UcAn  party  stands  on  rock-solid  political 
principles,  and  that  on  this  foundation  Re- 
p  .bllcans  can — and  will — build  a  new  ma- 
jority. But  this  will  take  the  time  and  ef- 
fort— and  the  energy— of  every  Republican. 
i  mean  by  this  not  merelv  thoee  usually 
spoken  of  as  'party  spokesmen"  but  ea-h  in- 
dividual in  the  party  My  task  and  vc  ur  task 
IS  to  bring  before  our  fellow  citi/ens  the 
complex  truth  about  the  reallv  important 
issues  of  the  day  It  is  a  task  made  difficult 
by  the  events  of  the  past  year,  by  the  bias 
of  the  media  and  by  cur  minority  status. 
But  It  Is  a  task  that  must  be  successfully 
completed,  not  just  for  the  party  but  for 
the  country  For  the  Republican  pa.'tv  alone 
haa  the  foundation  of  solid  phlloeophlc  prin- 
ciples upon  which  to  continue  to  build  the 
kind  of  ajuntry  most  Americans  want 

There  are  many  m  the  media  and  m  the 
other  party  who  would  like  Americans  to 
forget  the  fact  that  the  election  of  1972  was 
one  of  the  most  clear-cut  choice^  ever  to 
confront  the  American  people  The  Presi- 
dential Election  was  not  just  between  two 
men  but  between  two  clearlv  identifiable 
political  phUosophles, 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  semantic  tangle 
concerning    what   those   philosc  yhles   might 
be  called    Some  might  say  that  it  was  Con- 
servatism   versus    Liberalism.    Others    might 
say  It  was  a  struggle  between  the  forces  of 
decentralization  and  those  of  central tzattod. 
Whatever  the  name  of  the  phlloeophles  in- 
volved,   one    thing    Is    clear      the    President 
was  clearly  identified  with  the  kind  of  po- 
litical philosophy  that  has  been  historically 
associat«l    with    the    Republican    party   and 
Senator  McCrovem  was  lust  as  clearly  Identl- 
hed  as  being  the  spokesman   for  the  phUo- 
soDhi-aJ  principles  of  the  I>m'>cra;!c  party. 
Faced  with  that  clear  choice    the  majority 
of  the  American  people  in   1972  overwhelm- 
ingly chose  the  Republican  approach  to  solv- 
ing our  nations  problems    Amencans  choee 
decentraJtraUon  and  a  returr.  of  power  to  the 
people  and  the  states  and  the  c-mmunltles 
rather   than    the   ever-Increasing    centralisa- 
tion   of  power    in    Washington     They    chose 
peace   with    honor    in    Vietnam   rather   than 
the  kind  of  peace  achieved  through   begrlng 
on  our  knees.  They  chose  Republlca.-,   fiscal 
responsibility    to    Dem.>rratlc    bUr    spending 
They  chose  •  stro.ng  military  to  drastic  cuts 
In   the  mllltarT  budget    They  chose  to   keep 
the    contn.-)l    of    uMral    »cho<'.ls    in    -heir    own 
hands    and    not    In    the    grasping    hards    of 
Washington   bureaucrats    In  &.hort,   the   rria- 
Jority   of   the    voters    o\-erwhelmtngly   chc« 
Republican  principles 

Now  here  is  the  essential  fact-  nothing 
that  has  happened  m  the  intervening  per.cxl, 
nothing  that  has  come  out  of  Watergate  In 
any  way  distorts  or  negates  that  mandate 

In  fact,  a  recent  survey  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Inter-Ooveriunental 
Relations  confirms  what  nicest  observers  have 
Intuitively  concluded  the  American  people 
agree  with  the  basic  Republican  principle 
that  government  close  to  the  people  is  be«t. 
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The  report  of  Ui«  SulKxmmitt«e  states,  and 
I  quote : 

'The  public  luidencores  its  belief  In  shared 
governmental  reapooslbutuee  with  an  over- 
wbeUning  endorsement  of  two  policy  prop- 
ositions: 

"  ( 1 1  State  and  local  goveraments  should  be 
streagthened;  and 

"  ( 3 )  The  Federal  government  should  have 
power  taken  sway  from  it." 

On  nine  problems  of  major  concern  to 
Americans,  thoee  polled  choee  non-<ederal 
government  solutions  In  seven  times.  Sev- 
enty-two percent  say  they  trust  state  and 
local  government  and  private  organizations 
to  handle  problems  of  health  care  for  the 
family  as  against  eighteen  percent  favoring 
the  Federal  government  approach  In  this 
area  SUty-sU  percent  choee  thoee  sanie  non- 
Federal  government  groups  to  handle  prob- 
lems of  help  for  the  elderly  SUty-one  per- 
cent said  that  local  government  should  be 
made  stronger — and  forty-two  percent  said 
government  should  have  power  taken  away. 
Indies  and  Oentlemen.  I  sriggeat  that  these 
Ogures  are  not  the  sort  to  warm  the  hearts  of 
blg-govemment.  blg-spendlng  Democrats 
wboee  flscal  and  bureaucratic  ezceaaee 
created  the  b\g  government  syndrome  we 
now  endure. 

Yet  because  of  the  power  o*  Incumbency 
and  political  habit,  the  Congress  today  Is  still 
dominated  by  the  big  government  syndrome 
that  an  over-regulated,  over-taxed  pubUc  ts 
coming  to  reject.  In  the  Congress  today,  only 
the  Republican  minority  consistently  Hghta 
for  those  poUclea  and  principles  for  which 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
voted  for  a  year  ago    Let  me  Illustrate: 

It  is  clear  that  instead  of  spending  time 
looking  for  scapegoau  or  casting  stones,  each 
of  us  should  concentrate  our  energies  on 
closing  the  gap  between  the  publics  obvious 
approval  of  Republican  principles  and  the 
public  s  lack  of  Identification  with  the  party 
that  espouses  these  principles. 

L«t  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  it  will  be 
an  easy  job.  We  have  to  struggle  «galnat  tiie 
reluctance  of  the  media  to  concentrate  on 
any  political  story  that  cannot  be  dramatized 
or  sensatlonalUed.  We  hare  to  combat  the 
wldespre^  disillusionment  with  politics  In 
general  that  has  been  one  of  the  terrible 
legacies  of  the  Watergate  affair. 

Republicans  in  positions  of  responalhUtty 
must  be  prepared  to  live  by  their  prtoclplee. 
If  their  party  Is  to  regain  its  credlbUiry  We 
must  abandon  political  expediency  and  stand 
by  the  ofte^n  hard  position  that  to  the  longer 
run  wUl  prove  to  be  and  will  be  seen  to  be 
the  right  poeltloii. 

The  months  Immediately  ahead  will  give 
us  ample  opportunity  to  test  our  metUe  I 
mentiooed  earlier  that  I  serve  on  the  Interior 
Committee  In  that  capacity.  I  have  listened 
to  endless  hours  of  testimony  on  every  facet 
of  our  snowballing  energy  problems.  The  one 
inescapable  conclxision  to  be  drawn  from  all 
that  I  have  begird  is  that  our  current  short- 
ages are  largely  seU-lniUct«d.  They  have  «- 
suited  from  gorenuaental  intervention  to 
the  workings  of  tiie  marketplace  Nowhere  U 
this  more  cltoicaUy  demonstrable  than  to 
the  case  of  natural  gas  In  1964.  when  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  first  t>egan  to 
regulate  tt^  welUiead  price  of  natural  gas 
committed  to  toterstate  plpellnea.  we  had  a 
flfcrous  natural  gas  industry  that  was  de- 
veloping reserves  at  a  rate  faster  than  they 
were  belrg  consumed. 

The  result  Is  a  classic  demonstratUm  of 
what  happens  when  government  attempts  to 
control  the  price  strurture  Despite  the  fscu 
that  gsoiogltts  estimate  we  have  enough  gas 
yet  to  be  tour.d  and  developed  to  this  coun- 
try to  supply  our  needs  for  one  hundred 
y*yr%  at  current  levels  of  consumption,  by 
J 972  potential  gas  customers  Ir  more  than 
^»*n»y--*c•  states  wrre  denied  service    The 
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waiting  list  In  Chicago  to  1971  tocluded  the 
foUowtog  potential  customers:  14.000  real- 
deacas:  3,000  businesses;  and  800  Industrial 
users.  The  list  is  far  larger  today. 

By  holding  tne  price  of  natural  gas  to 
less  than  half  the  price  It  would  take  to 
make  it  economically  feasible  for  natural  gas 
producers  to  develop  gas  fields  lor  sale*  to 
toter-state  commerce,  the  FPC  to  the  name 
of  consumerism  has  oondetnned  consumers 
to  Illinois  arKi  New  York  to  do  without  the 
moet  desirable  form  of  energy  at  any  rate. 
In  the  meanttoie.  because  ti.trastate  sales 
are  exempt  fnm  regulation,  three  major  pro- 
ductog  stAtea — Louisiana,  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa— are  currently  experlenctog  vigorous 
exploration,  and  natural  gas  Is  being  sold  to 
a  free,  competitive  market  to  customers 
withto  each  state  at  prices  substantially 
higher  than  the  FPC  permits  for  sale  to  an 
toterstate  plpeltoe. 

It  Is  easy  for  politicians  from  consumer 
states  to  play  games  with  their  coustltuents 
and  promise  that  the  itoe  will  be  held  on 
the  price  of  commodities  to  short  supply. 
The  Inevitable  result  of  such  a  policy  Is  to 
guarantee  that  thoee  shortages  will  become 
chronic.  Republicans  know  better.  They 
know  that  the  market-place  and  the  pricing 
mechanism  Is  the  moat  effective  method  for 
allocating  resources  and  encouraging  new 
sources  of  supply  to  meet  demand.  This  Is 
why  the  only  sound  policy,  the  only  Repub- 
lican policy,  the  only  one  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  states  Uke  IlltooU  and  New  York 
Is  to  abolish  FPC  price  controls  on  new  gas 
committed  to  toterstate  markets  I  ask  all 
(rf  you  here  tonight,  all  Republicans  to  nu- 
noU  to  Join  me  In  working  to  free  producers 
to  find  the  resources  needed  to  meet  our 
needs. 

Another  hard  one  involves  the  specter  of 
gasoline  rationing  Oh  yes.  it  Is  politically 
easy  to  say  that  the  government  will  take 
charge  and  assure  equity.  Anyone  whose 
memory  reaches  back  to  the  early  1940"8 
will  understand  the  horrors  of  rationing. 
They  win  remember  the  Black  Idarkets.  the 
bootleg  gasoline,  the  hordes  of  regulators, 
the  counterfelttog  of  ration  coupons,  the 
guidelines  and  regulations,  and  the  lying 
and  cheating.  The  Congressional  mania  for 
regulation  Is  nevertheless  presstog  on  with 
Pavlovlan  zeal  for  government  rationing  of 
gaaoltoe  Such  a  move  was  only  narrowly 
averted  a  week  or  so  ago  to  the  Senate,  but 
Irresistible  forces  seem  to  be  building  to 
achieve  what  the  WaU  Street  Journal  has 
described  as  the  "best  political  solution  and 
the  worst  economic  one." 

Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  under  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations,  has  suggested  that 
a  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  tocrease  to  the 
price  of  gasoltoe  would  decrease  consump- 
tion by  ten  percent — more  than  the  esti- 
mated seven  percent  shortfall  to  gaaoltoe 
predicted  for  the  coming  year  Yet  rather 
than  simply  allowing  the  price  mechanism 
to  equitably  provide  gasoltoe  to  those  who 
need  It  moat  while  encouraging  all  to  con- 
serve, the  Democrats  would  saddle  us  all 
with  yet  another  legion  of  bureaucrats  Ra- 
tioning Is  not  a  solution  to  the  energy  short- 
age— It  is  an  expression  of  the  very  pctot  of 
view  that  created  this  mess  In  the  first  place 
If  we  are  to  restore  confidence  to  the  Re- 
publican party  and  Republican  positions  we, 
public  officials  as  well  as  workers  to  the 
political  vineyards,  must  be  wlUtog  to  potot 
out  the  hard  truths,  and  to  do  so  consist- 
ently 

I  have  been  a  Senator  for  three  years. 
l/y>klng  back  in  mldpaasaxe,  I  see  that  I  have 
en^agM  In  two  major  duties  I  have  attended 
to  my  Penstorlal  respoiulbllltles  on  the  Floor 
snd  to  Comrrltt«e  And  I  have  attended  to 
the  problems  of  the  people  of  New  York 
State  whom  It  U  my  privilege  to  represent 
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I  plan   to  continue   worktog  to  both   these 
areas  for  the  years  to  come. 

But  I  understand  now  that  I  have  another 
responalbUlty,  and  that  la  to  heipi  spread 
these  truths,  to  help  the  American  pubu< 
gain  a  better  understandtog  of  the  major 
Issues  that  face  them.  I'm  here  Ujnl«ht  u 
teU  you  that  I  totend  to  take  on  this  nr* 
reaponslbUlty  and  to  ask  that  ea<  h  one  ,: 
you  Joto  me  to  this  task.  Each  Rfpubllc»:. 
has  to  speak  out  wherever  and  wheuever  he 
or  she  may  have  the  opportunity,  and  explain 
what  the  real  issues  are  and  what  we  as  Re- 
publicans totend  to  do  about  them.  I  plan  to 
do  that  to  the  coming  years  as  often  as  I  can. 
and  I  urge  all  of  you  and  all  Republicans 
everywhere  to  Join  me.  Remember:  in  debates 
on  the  real  Issues  confronting  America,  Re- 
publicans have  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thtog  to  gain. 

As  Republicans,  we  are  the  toherltors  of 
political  principles  that  have  helped  to  cre- 
ate the  greatest,  most  prosperous,  most  po- 
litically free  nation  In  all  history  As  Repub- 
licans we  know  from  experience  that  reliance 
on  the  free  market — the  eseentlal  economic 
tool — Is  far  superior  to  reliance  on  big  gov- 
ernment spendtog  and  intervention — the  ma- 
jor Democratic  economic  tool.  We  know  from 
experience  that  government  close  to  the  peo- 
ple Is  best.  We  know  from  experience  that  to 
a  world  of  tocreasing  tension  only  a  strong 
defense  can  guarantee  peace  We  know  that 
centralized  government  poses  the  greatest 
threat  to  todivldual  freedom  And  we  know 
the  American  people  agree  with  us. 

Therefore,  each  Republican  must  now  see 
himself  not  Just  as  a  party  member,  but  as  a 
party  spokesman  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
at  b«u:k  and  wait  for  some  political  messlah 
to  solve  our  party's — or  our  nation's — prob- 
lems. We  will  become  a  majority  only  when 
we  realize  that  our  strength  lies  In  our  po- 
litical prtoclples  and  not  In  various  charis- 
matic figures  or  slick  public  relations  con- 
trivances If  you  seek  the  future  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  look  toto  your  own  heart 
and  mind:  what  you  find  there  will  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  party  for  a  genera- 
tion. 

As  we  approach  a  New  Year.  then.  Repub- 
licans have  every  re€«on  to  do  so  with  hope 
and  confidence. 

In  order  to  help  clarify  what  I  thtok  we 
must  do  to  the  year  to  come  and  beyond, 
let  me  offer,  a  bit  early  perhaps,  the  follow- 
ing New  Tear's  resolutions  for  Republicans: 
Let  each  of  us  resolve  to  bring  th<»  Repub- 
lican message  to  the  American  people  wher- 
ever and  whenever  we  can.  This  Is  not  a  time 
to  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel  This  Is  a 
time  to  speak  out  on  the  Issues  of  the  econ- 
omy and  energy  and  peace  In  the  world.  This 
Is  a  time  to  show  our  fellow  Americans  that 
we  are  proud  of  our  party  and  confident  of 
Its  abUlty  to  serve  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Let  us  resolve  to  apply  Republican  prin- 
ciples to  the  problem.!  confronting  America. 
It  Is  pointless,  for  example,  to  pay  Up  serv- 
ice to  the  Idea  of  faith  In  free  enterprise  and 
then  demand  economic  controls.  It  is  scan- 
dalous to  speak  the  rhetoric  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  then  suppwrt  Bup>erfluous  pro- 
grams, that  will  either  produce  Inflationary 
deflciu  or  require  still  heavier  taxation.  Let 
us  practice  what  we  preach,  lest  we  wake  up 
one  day  and  find  out  that  the  American 
people  are   no  longer  listening 

L»t  us  resolve  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  cold,  hard  facts  about  the  realities  of 
International  affairs  Let  us  seek  detente  but 
let  us  also  recognize  that  we  mean  one  thing 
by  detent  while  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
mean  something  else  While  we  seek  a  relaxa- 
tion of  trnslons.  let  us  also  remember  to  keep 
our  powder  dry 

Let  us  resolve  as  Republicans  to  bring  our 
message  to  those  who  traditionally  have  had 
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other  poUtlcal  allegiances  We  know  that  we 
can  attract  Americans  of  every  age  and  back- 
ground. I  know  from  my  uw:j  experience  in 
New  York  In  1970  that  tradltlonaliy  Demo- 
cratic votess  will  align  themselves  with  the 
candidate,  regardless  of  party,  who  represents 
the  values  they  embrace. 

Let   us  resolve,  finally,  always  and  every- 
where to  adhere  to  our  prtoclples. 


A  VISION  OF  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

nr    INDWNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  De-cember  19,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTQN  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  mast  important,  first  ingredients 
needed  in  building  a  strurture  of  real 
peace  in  thr  Middle  Ea.st  uiil  be  to  create 
a  new  psychology  in  the  region — a  way 
of  thinking  about  problems  that  reflects 
a  vision  of  a  better  tomorrow,  a  mood 
that  things  can  be  Improved  and  that 
compromises  can  be  reached  which  will 
not  force  tmy  party  to  forego  vital  in- 
terests. 

In  recent  days,  a  few  writers  ob.servlng 
the  Middle  East  scene  have  reflected  such 
a  vision  of  peace,  .^rle  Eliav,  a  member 
of  the  Lsraeli  Knes,set  and  former  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Labour  Party,  is  one 
of  them.  In  a  December  15  New  York 
Times  article,  he  Imparts  con.siderable 
wisdom  on  the  Issues  of  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east. I  commend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Whxn  Pxac«  Comes  to  th«  IiIn>Di.E  East 

(By  Arte  Ellav) 
JnttTSALiM. — I  beUeve  that  peace  will  come 
to    Israel    and    her    Arab    neighbors    to    the 
present  generation. 

Is  It  possible  that  we  have  reached  one  of 
the  last  stations  along  the  terrible  path  of 
aiSictlon  trodden  by  our  people  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  and  that  we  are  now  on 
the  road  to  life  and  redemption?  It  Is  em- 
phatically possible. 

We  must  look  ahead.  Military  victory  Is 
ours  In  yet  another  dreadful  war  that  the 
Arabs  forced  upon  us.  Israel's  armed  forces 
have  once  more  ccnfounded  the  designs  of 
thoee  Arat>8  who  seek  to  destroy  us. 

I  believe  that  there  are  other  Arabs,  espe- 
cially among  those  living  in  our  midst  and 
our  Immediate  neighborhood,  who,  like  our- 
selves, are  sick  and  tired  of  slaughter  and 
who  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  our  existence 
as  a  people  and  a  state  within  their  world. 
I  believe  that  now  more  than  ever.  In  the 
twilight  of  war,  without  for  one  moment 
desisting  from  strengthening  our  armed 
forces,  we  must  Issue  a  declaration  of  peace 
to  today's  enemies,  who  will  be  tomorrow's 
neighbors. 

We  must  teU  the  great  Eg>-pUan  people 
without  yet  budging  one  Inch  that  In  return 
for  a  real  peace — negollaUons,  the  signing  of 
a  peace  agreement,  mutual  guarantees  and 
stages  of  Implementation,  the  establishment 
of  relations,  development  of  trade,  tourism 
and  cultural  relations — for  such  a  |>eace  we 
shall  restore  Egyptian  sovereignty  over  Slnal, 
stage  by  stage,  after  negotiations  and  as  part 
of  an  Interim  settlement,  along  with  the 
complete  demlUtariratlon  of  the  peninsula, 
under  Joint  Egypto-Israell  supervision,  and 
with  an  Israeli  presence  at  the  Straits. 

We  must  turn  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs  and 
to  Jordan,  where  the  root  of  the  conflict  lies, 
and  sav  that  in  return  for  real  peace  we  will 
share  with  t.hem  the  inheritance  rf  our  fore- 
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fathers — this   Israel  — from  sea   to  desert,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  River 

We  must  be  ;irepareci  i.o  negotlat*  »lth 
their  leglilmate  representatives  so  as  to 
create  a  basis  for  a  stale  or  perhaps  states 
of  their  own.  cotisistlng  of  the  land  east  of 
the  Jordan  River  and  most  cf  the  area  of  the 
West  Bank  and  the  Ciaza  strip,  the  latter  two 
being  demilitarized  under  Joint  supervl.slor. 
Together  we  mu.st  find  a  special  solution 
for  Jerusalem  so  that  the  city  may  cor.tmue 
as  the  undivided  cipita]  of  Israel,  while  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  the  Arabs  a  cor- 
ridor to  their  holy  place.^  We  must  offer  to 
help  find  imaginative  solutions  lor  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab  refugees  In  territories  that 
will  be  restored  to  them  cnce  peace  Is  estab- 
lished. 

We  must  turn  to  the  Syrians  and  offer 
In  return  for  real  peace  to  divide  the  Golan, 
and,  after  negotlalioris,  to  proceed  to  the 
stage- by -stage  settlement  of  their  (Syrian  i 
refugees.  derniUt&nj'.ation  and  Joint  super- 
vision of  the  parts  restored. 

I  know  a  de;laratlon  of  this  sort  Is  not 
yet  going  to  bring  peace  or  an  immediate 
settlement,  and  that  there  is  still  a  long 
way  ahead  But  I  do  believe  It  will  serve  to 
dispel  the  tension  prevailing  In  the  Middle 
East,  A  declaration  of  this  sort  iie;;.her  re- 
quires nor  necessitates  any  retreat  from  any 
position  we  now  hold;  and  it  will  not  ma- 
terialize unless  we  have  partners  among  the 
Arabs  who  are  prepared  to  conduct  negotia- 
tions with  us,  without  any  victorious  trum- 
petlngs  but  with  the  mutual  respect  of  proud 
pec^Ies. 

I  believe  that  whUe  malntalntog  Israel's 
friendship  with  the  United  States  we  can 
begin  to  think  of  renewed  and  improved  re- 
lations between  us  and  the  -Soviet  Union.  In 
the  future,  as  the  processes  of  peace  t>egin 
we  shall  also  be  able  to  reach  various  ar- 
rangements with  the  Soviet  Union  tor  the 
large-scale  immigration  of  Jews  fron.  Uiht 
country. 

When  settlements  begin  to  prevail,  I  en- 
vision an  age  of  peace  for  Israel  that  she 
has  never  known  biBfore. 

When  that  age  comes,  we  shall  be  at  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  our  truly  great  tasks. 
While  maintaining  a  deterrent  and  uncon- 
ventional army,  we  shall  devote  our  energies 
to  the  upbuilding  of  a  Jewish  society,  setting 
an  example  of  Justice,  equality  and  dignity. 
I  believe  that  Israel  will  one  day  be  a  splrtt- 
ual  center  for  the  entire  Jewrish  people  and  a 
medical  and  scientific  center  for  the  ent;.'« 
world.  It  will  export  the  know-how  needed 
by  the  developing  world  in  the  fields  of 
health,  food  and  water  pnxluction  Israel 
will  re-establish  Its  ties  and  relations  with 
Africa  and  Asia.  It  wUl  send  brigades  of 
engineers  and  divisions  of  doctors  to  every 
part  of  the  world  where  they  might  be 
needed. 

All  this  will  not  happen  at  a  single  stroke 
But  It  Is  on  such  a  vision  of  peace  that  we 
must  educate  the  finest  of  our  sons,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Yom  Klppur  War  Then  they 
will  be  well  aware  of  what  they  are  fighting 
for  and  why  they  are  at  this  moment  stand- 
ing near  Damascus  and  in  the  outskirts  of 
Suez. 
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CONORB8S  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CLE\T:LANT) 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEmATIVES 

Wpdnfi'day.  Derembrr  19.  1973 

Mr  .MINSHALL  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  HuneRrl<in  Assoointlon  of  Cleveland 
at  Its  13th  annual  congress  this  vear. 
under  the  able  leadership  rf  Dr.  John  B. 
Nad«s,  has  ado-ted  the  foUowlnR  mem- 


orandum, which  is  also  endorsed  by  the 
Amencan  Himgarian  Federation  of 
which  It  is  an  active  member. 

The  material  follows: 

HcNGAiiAN  Association, 
Cleveland.    Ohio,    Decemb^    19,    1973. 
Hon   RiCHAUD  M   Nlxon 

Presuient   of   the   United   States,  the   White 
H  -use.  Washington,    DC 

Dear  President  Nixon  Enclosed  you  will 
fi-.d  a  memorandum  accepted  by  our  annual 
Congress  at  Cleveland  on  November  26,  1973. 

Our  Co:.gress  is  attended  by  prominent 
.\merlcan  Hungarian  intellect  jais  and  artists 
both  from  the  United  States  ai^d  Cai^ada  and 
also  by  s..me  mtcllectuals  and  artists  of 
Hungarian  descent  fr.:m  Western  Europe 
and  Australia 

We  would  greatly  appre^-ate  If  the 
thoughts  and  concepts  contained  In  the 
memora:.dum  would  st.nke  a  positive  chord 
la  charting  the  course  of  American  policies 
toward  Hungary  and  East  Central  Europe 

Wishing  you  Oodspeed  in  your  resporxslble 
and  difficult  e3(M^  to  secure  world  peat-e  we 
are  with  best  wishes  for  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  New  Year 

Respectfully  yours. 

Da.  Janos  Nadas, 

Prestdenf. 

MzMORAiforrM 
(1)  The  Congress  of  the  Hungarian  AssocI 
atlon  Is  greatly  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  So\iet  occupation  forces 
In  Hungary.  The  preser.ce  of  the  Red  Army  in 
Hungary  is  not  authonz«l  by  eovenar.ts  free- 
ly entered  into  by  the  Hungarian  people  and 
Its  govemnaent 

The  1947  Peace  Treaty  with  the  .^lied 
a.':d  .\ssoclated  Powers  provided  expressly  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  force.^  W  days  after 
the  rati.'ication  of  the  .Austria:'.  Stat*  Treaty. 
Betweei.  1956  and  1962  the  United  Nations 
Ge:.erBj  Assembly  r^uested  ir.  twelve  reso- 
lut-or.s  adopted  by  '■-.  majority  \ot«s  the 
wlthdraaai  of  Soviet  forces  from  Hu:;g-a.-y 
The  May  '27,  1957  Sovlet-Hungurian  .Agree- 
ment on  the  Provisional  Statlor.lnp  of  Soviet 
Forces  In  Hungary  was  signed  by  a  Hun- 
garian governmeiit  imposed  upoi;  the  Hun- 
garian people  by  direct  Soviet  military  Inter- 
vention, a  government  which,  even  accord- 
ing to  Socialist  legal  theory,  failed  to  attain 
authorization  from  a  Parliament  at  ttiat 
date 

We  are  appalled  by  the  May  14.  IQ'TS  com- 
promise at  the  Vlenn*  preliminary  confer- 
ence on  MBFn  The  compromise  excluded 
Hungarian  terrttory  from  the  zone  of  mutual 
forces  reductions  ai.d  reduced  Hungary  to  an 
observer  status  at  the  mam  oo.nfe.-ence  TTiis 
was  done  despit.e  the  fact  that  Hungary 
serves  as  an  important  depot  and  glacis  for 
Soviet  forces  both  toward  Ce:.tral  Furope 
and  the  Middle  Blast  The  recent  Middle  East 
crisis,  during  which  Soviet  airborne  troops 
w«re  concentrated  in  Hunsrarlan  airfields  in 
anticipation  of  their  use  In  Egypt  clearly 
demo.'istrates  the  dangerous  implication  oif 
continued  Soviet  presence  m  Hu.nga.-v  to  the 
W'est.  and  the  U:.lte<i  States  m  particular 

Since  the  conipromls*  was  a  t*■^■■p.>rtLr^  one. 
we  trust  that  the  United  States  Crovernment 
will  utUlre  all  the  diplomtalr  means  at  its 
disposal  at  the  present  mam  conference  at 
Vienna  to  achieve  the  w:thdra-*al  of  Soviet 
forces  in  Hungary  in  ci>ming  a..jTirements 

(2)  Thei  Congreiss  is  also  co:  oerned  about 
the  indirect  but  eminently  erTevuve  con- 
straints o:.  the  sovervlg-.tv  of  Hungary  and 
OM  h^r  rr*^>dom  to  conduct  an  Independent 
fM^lgn  policy  Hungarv  todav  Is  completely 
dependent  upon  S<^viet  eoodwlU,  mtlttaniy  as 
well  as  e<x>-  cmicailv  and  poJltlcallv 

We  trust  thst  the  United  States  Oovera- 
ment.  t>oth  by  means  of  bilateral  diplomacy 
and  bv  Its  eTorts  within  the  framework  of 
the  Oenera  CSCK  Conference  will  promot* 
the  restoration  of  fvU  sorereltntv  and  a  free 
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foreign  and  fcrelgn  tr»<le  policy  by  tb«  Hun- 
garian nation  and  its  govcnunent 

1 3)  The  OotignM  r«calls  tliat  tb«  Peace 
Treatlee  after  World  War  I  and  n  were  con- 
cluded In  tne  atmcephere  of  postwar  hysteria 
and  caused  great  danaa^  to  Hungary.  More 
tbaa  SV^  miiUf»n  Uagyars  now  live  In  the 
neighboring  countrted  as  without  any 
pleblscltee  mlnorltlae,  and  Lf  the  enUgree  of 
l»4fi  and  1956  are  added  to  this  total,  one 
out  of  every  three  Magyar  Uvea  abroad.  We 
hope  for  the  understanding  of  our  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  dire  conoequencee  of  tbeae  trea- 
ties for  these  people  and  we  trust  that  when- 
ever the  opportunity  arises,  our  Govenuoent 
will  work  for  the  alleviation  of  these  Injus- 
Ucea. 

( 4 )  The  Congress  is  appalled  by  the  absence 
of  free  elections  and  political  constraints  still 
In  force  upon  the  freedoms  of  speech, 
assembly  and  religion  In  Hungary.  It  re- 
quests our  Govertuaent  to  promote  In  Its 
bilateral  diplomacy  and  at  the  CSCE  con- 
ference the  widest  extension  of  democratic 
principles  in  Hungary 

(5)  The  Congress  feels  deep  solidarity  with 
Hungarians  In  Hungary  the  neighboring 
states  of  East  Central  Europe  and  other 
states.  It  calls  upon  our  Government  to 
submit  positive  proposals  at  the  CSCE  Con- 
ference In  order  to  achieve  a  guarantee  under 
International  law  for  human  rights  and  cul- 
tural, religious  and  educational  autonomy  of 
these  mlDortttes. 

(6)  Education  and  cultiu«  are  the  twin 
pillars  of  the  development  of  any  nation 
and  or  any  ethnic  group.  The  Oongreoa  ex- 
presses Its  opinion  that  such  development  Is 
only  fully  poflslbte  If  not  limited  by  state 
frontiers  and  suggests  free  ciiltural  and 
educational  exchange  without  ooncommltant 
political.  Ideological  and  nationality  con- 
siderations 

In  doing  so.  It  calls  upon  our  Government 
to  submit  detailed  proposals  on  the  freedom 
of  cultural  and  educational  exchanges  for 
majority  and  minority  nations  In  Europe,  to 
be  guaranteed  under  International  !aw  at  the 
CSCE  conference.  This  pnnclpi«<  la  already 
operative  In  Europe  since  19S5.  Cultural  and 
educational  freedom.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Congress,  included  also  the  official  use  of  the 
minority  language 


REPORTS  SAY  NO  SHORTAGE 
OP  FUiX. 

HON.  EDWARD  YOUNG 

or  sotrrH  CASOLiifA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr  YODNO  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  we  believe  that  the  enerffy  cri- 
sis in  this  counto'  can  be  settled  by  the 
free  enterprise  system  We  get  reports 
that  oil  tankers  are  sitting  In  the  harbon 
waiting  to  unload:  they  cannot  unload 
because  all  the  tanks  are  filled  with  fuel. 
We  get  reports  that  additional  tanks  are 
being  manufactured  so  that  more  people 
can  hoard  fuel  There  is  a  direct  parallel 
between  this  energy  crisis  and  the  beef 
crisis  The  beef  crisis  found  empty 
shehres.  the  hoarding  of  beef  in  freezers 
that  had  been  purchased,  cattlemen 
keeping  their  cattle  on  the  farm  When 
the  Coct  of  Living  Council  released  con- 
trols on  the  beef  Industry,  meat  filled  the 
shelves  again,  the  price  of  beef  came 
down,  and  there  was  no  shortage  of  beef. 

We  would  like  to  advocate  a  90-day 
trial  moratorium  on  all  controls  on  the 
oU  industry.   The  90-day   period   would 
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put  us  beyond  the  winter  months  and 
at  that  time  we  would  have  an  under- 
standing of  how  this  system  would  work. 
We  may  feel  It  necessary  then  to  extend 
further  the  moratorium.  This  would 
mean  removing  all  trade  restrictions  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  During  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  was 
pomted  out  that  wells  had  been  capped, 
and  wells  were  not  being  pumped  sim- 
ply because  they  were  not  operating  m  a 
free  market. 

We  feel  that  the  free  enterprise  system 
has  made  this  Nation  great.  The  free  en- 
terprise system  worked  in  the  beef  in- 
dustry: the  free  enterprise  system  can 
work  in  the  oil  and  fuel  industry.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  ask  for  the  chance  to  let  this 
Industry  operate  without  bureaucratic 
Interference. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  SALVADOR 
ALLENDE 


HON.  .V1ILHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  ic*saACHusRT« 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  Mr  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
events  in  Chile  that  led  to  the  military 
overthrow  of  the  Allende  regime.  The 
following  article  by  Dieter  Kroner.  South 
American  correspondent  of  the  Neue 
Zurcher  Seltung,  a  Swiss  publication,  Is 
one  which  dispassionately  and  fairly 
analyzes  the  reasons  for  Allendes  over- 
throw. I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
RzcoRo  at  this  time  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues : 

Thx  Downtau.  or  Salvaoos  Allikdk 
(By  Dieter  Kroner) 
Salvador  Allende  failed  not  only  as  presi- 
dent but  as  poUtlctan — for  the  only  thing 
that  counts  In  politics  Is  success.  The  idea 
that  "It  had  to  happen  this  way"  is  naturally 
being  uttered  today  all  too  lightly  by  thoee 
who  from  the  outset,  and  more  secretly  than 
openly,  desired  the  faMure  of  ChUe's  "road  to 
socialism."  Such  a  statement  Is  far  too  sim- 
plistic and  makes  the  wish  (which  has  now 
t>een  fulfilled)  father  to  the  tho\ight.  The 
left  too,  and  particularly  the  extreme  left, 
now  accuse  the  late  Chilean  president  of 
faUure  in  their  own  terms  And  there  are 
those,  sooie  motivated  by  understandable 
amotions  and  others  by  political  oppor- 
tunism, who  would  puff  up  the  Image  of  the 
unfortunate  Allende  Into  that  ot  a  martyr,  a 
victim  of  the  dark  machinations  of  interna- 
tional capitalism. 

The  conditions  for  succaaa,  or  at  least 
partial  success,  could  hardly  have  been  bet- 
ter They  were,  of  cotirse.  by  no  means  Ideal, 
but  during  the  firs:  half  of  his  brief  period 
In  offl.:e  Allende  masterfully  set  about  Im- 
proving them.r  T^e  causes  of  the  ultimate 
fiasco  must  tbUs  be  sought  not  only  In  the 
admittedly  deliberate  obstructionism  of  the 
opposition,  but  even  more  In  the  Ideological 
and  tactical  disunity  of  the  left  and  a  com- 
plete mlseettmatlon  of  the  actual  power  re- 
lationships. 

It  was  thanks  to  the  deeply  rooted  demo- 
cratic consciousnaas  of  the  Chilean  people 
and  the  traditional  pouttcal  neutrality  of 
tJie  country's  armed  forces  that  Allende  was 
able  to  come  to  power  at  aU.  His  election  vic- 
tory, on  the  bmM»  ot  a  chance  plurality  of 
about  M",  of  the  vote,  led  at  first  to  a  state 
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of  shock,  and  the  final  months  of  the  Prel 
government  threatened  to  degenerate  into  a 
dangerous  state  of  chaos.  A  small  group, 
gripped  not  by  paralysis  but  by  panic, 
launched  the  spectacular  attempt  to  kidnap 
General  Schneider,  then  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  army.  In  order  to  provoke  a 
mUltary  Intervention  and  thus  prevent  the 
wheel  of  history  from  turning  The  attempted 
blackmaU  failed  and  the  armed  forces  main- 
tained their  discipline.  But  the  general,  who 
during  the  critical  days  after  Allendes  elec- 
tion victory  continued  to  Insist  on  the  doc- 
trine of  political  neutrality  by  the  mUltary 
leadership,  died  as  a  result  of  the  wound 
sustained  during  his  abduction. 

Fearful  of  a  split  in  hu  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party.  President  FYel  relinquished  his 
ambivalent  attitude  and  decided  to  throw  his 
weight  behind  the  country's  traditional  po- 
litical fair  play:  In  Congress,  where  Allende  s 
Popular  Front  had  only  a  minority,  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  tlpp>ed  the  scales  In  favor  of 
Allende's  victory.  This  was  in  keeping  with 
the  Chilean  custom — for  which,  however, 
there  Is  no  compelling  legal  necessity — of 
giving  parliamentary  approval  to  the  can- 
didate winning  a  plurality  of  the  vote. 

By  constitutionally  anchoring  guarantees 
of  freedom  which  up  to  then  had  been  safe- 
guarded at  Xxsx.  by  common  law,  the  new 
president  gave  proof  of  his  democratic  orien- 
tation, which  no  one  had  seriously  called  Into 
question.  For  their  part  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats, who  had  remained  the  strongest  parly 
In  the  country  despite  the  election  defeat 
of  their  presidential  candidate  Radomlro 
Tomlc.  t)elleved  that  they  were  thus  secure 
against  the  accusation  of  having  opened  the 
fioodgates   to   totalitarian   Marxism 

Under  the  influence  of  Tomlc.  the  outlines 
Df  whose  election  program  had  been  nearly 
IdenUceJ  with  that  of  Allende's  Vnidad  Pop- 
ular, collaboration  between  the  new  govM-n- 
ment  and  the  Christian  Democrats  seemed 
by  no  means  Impossible,  especially  since 
Frel's  party,  during  its  six  years  In  power, 
had  had  ample  exi>erlence  of  the  conse- 
quences of  an  obstructive  oppoeltlon  This 
period  of  relative  political  harmony  reached 
Its  visible  climax  In  July  1971  with  unani- 
mous congressional  approval  of  the  nation- 
alization of  the  country's  large  copper  mines. 
The  National  Party,  which  representetl  the 
right  wing  of  the  opposition,  seemed  at  first 
paralyzed  before  the  .specter  of  Marxism:  It 
was  only  later,  but  then  with  nt&rked  deci- 
siveness, that  It  was  to  regain  its  full  capao- 
ity   to  act. 

In  the  early  months  Allende.  who  was  thus 
relieved  of  some  of  the  burden  of  inter-party 
political  maneuvering,  concentrated  largely 
on  the  armed  forces  and  on  preparations  for 
communal  elections.  The  first  nationwide  test 
election,  held  In  April  1971.  brought  the  new 
regime  reepectable  gains,  but  Allende  atlU 
failed  to  clear  the  50'.  hurdle  and  so  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  stigma  of  representing 
only  a  minority  of  the  people,  a  situation 
which  was  amply  exploited  by  the  oppa'iltlon. 
Nevertheleaa  the  government  had  shown  that 
since  taking  office  it  had  begun  to  gain  sup- 
port at  grass  roots  level  In  the  many  subse- 
quent parliamentary  by-elections,  however, 
the  Vnidad  Popular  failed  to  gain  any  new 
ground,  with  both  camps  successfully  de- 
fending their  percentage  of  the  vote 

At  the  same  time  Allende  showed  great 
skill  In  gaining  the  sympathy  or  at  least  the 
benign  neutrality  of  the  military,  a  success 
to  which  the  right-wing  opposition  made  a 
subetantial  contribution  through  Its  some- 
times massive  campaign  of  defanuttlon 
against  the  armed  forces  Allende  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  praise  the 
military  for  their  loyalty  to  the  constitution. 
He  appeared  at  all  Important  military  cere- 
monies and  In  every  major  speech  expressed 
his  reverence  for  General  Schneider  who  had 
"given  bis  life  for  the  democratic  traditions 
of  the  country  "  Allende  did  not  do  anything 
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U>  alu-r  the  t<jp  mllitAry  leadership  and  con- 
flrnied  Qenerai  S<.h.'ielder  despite  the  fact 
that  the  appointment  had  been  made  bv 
President  Pre!  General  Pratg,  who  remained 
as  Supreme  Army  Commander  untu  18  days 
before  the  coup,  became  o.-ie  of  Allende's 
principal  supporters 

Economic  successes,  reflected  U.  spectacu- 
lar growth  rates  ft>r  domestic  p.'-cxluclion.  re- 
inforced the  poliural  co:is<,)ildatlui.  During 
Allende  .s  flrst  year  In  office  Chile  experi- 
enced a  boom  which,  at  least  optically, 
seemed  to  lead  Its  economy  out  of  years  of 
stagnation.  An  Initial  massive  wage  Increase, 
followed  up  by  rlgorou.s  price  controls,  sud- 
denly created  an  enormous  spurt  In  consumer 
demand,  and  after  initial  hesitation  pri- 
vate enterprise  resp<ii.ded  with  an  equally 
strong  Increa-se  i;.  production  and  range  of 
goods.  But  the  e:.d  ,r  the  boom  could  be 
foreseen.  The  existli.g  reserve  capacity  of 
the  country's  Industries  was  soon  exhausted 
and,  faced  with  the  DanitKles'  sword  of  na- 
tionalization or  Illegal  i>~cupatlou  by  the 
workers,  business  circles  had  no  interest  In 
undertaklrig  new  Investments  Even  during 
the  flrst  so-called  "golden  year"  gross  In- 
vestments dropped  drastically  and  soon  the 
economy's  growth  rates  began  to  dwindle. 

Developments  were  even  graver  In  agricul- 
ture, where  an  agrarian  reform  which  de- 
teriorated Increasingly  into  arbitrariness 
completely  paralyzed  broad  areas  of  pro- 
duction. The  supply  situation  grew  steadily 
worse.  After  the  synthetic  freezing  of  prices 
an  explosive  Inflatloruiry  spiral  suddenly 
burst  forth  which,  coupled  with  hoarding 
purchases  stimulated  largely  by  fear,  created 
a  black  nmrket  which  threatened  to  totally 
choke  off  normal  channels  of  supply  and 
distribution. 

It  was  primarily  the  politicians  who  were 
disturbed  by  the  deterioration  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  which  could  no  longer  be 
masked.  The  masses,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  accept  with  Incredible  calmness 
the  Increasingly  chaotic  supply  situation. 
which  forced  many  people  to  spend  most  of 
their  time  standing  in  line  In  front  of  shops 
whose  shelves  were  virtually  emptv  Last 
October,  when  the  flrst  major  strike  of 
truckers  and  retail  merchants  led  to  an  al- 
most complete  collapse  of  supply  lines,  a 
dense  network  of  self-help  organizations 
sprang  up  with  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  aid  of  countless  volunteers  and 
kept  the  chaos  within  somewhat  bearable 
limits.  To  the  surprise  and  amazement  of 
even  the  Vnidad  Popular,  the  parliamentary 
elections  of  last  March  again  yielded  favor- 
able results  for  the  regime;  the  governing 
parties  even  managed  to  gain  a  few  seats, 
but  without  endangering  the  absolute  ma- 
jority of  the  two  opposition  parties  in  both 
chambers  of  Chile's  legislature. 

The  election  also  yielded  no  resolution  of 
the  conflict  which  was  then  openly  being 
carried  out  between  the  coalition  parties.  Al- 
lende's Socialists,  urging  a  more  radical 
course,  did  only  sllghUy  better  than  the 
pragmatic  Communists  who  repeatedly  tried 
In  vain  to  persuade  Allende  to  compromise 
with  the  Christian  Democrats  and  the  mili- 
tary At  the  same  time  the  opposition  felt 
stymied  and  disillusion  set  In  among  rightist 
factions.  Shortly  before  the  amateurish  at- 
tempt at  a  coup  by  Colonel  Souper  last  June. 
the  conviction  seemed  widely  held  in  lead- 
ing opposition  circles  that  the  regime  could 
no  longer  be  ousted  by  democratic  means. 

The  conflict  between  the  government  and 
the  opposition  assumed  harsher  forms,  with 
the  confrontation  increasingly  shifting  away 
from  democratic  institutions  and  political 
parties  to  fighting  in  the  streets,  subversion 
and  political  murder  When  the  radical  right- 
ist paramilitary  organitatlon  Patria  y  Liber- 
fod  (Fatherland  and  Liberty)  went  under- 
ground this  p€kst  summer  In  order  to  topple 
the  Allende  government   with  the  weapons 
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of   murder   and   violence,    ihe   situation    had 
reached  a  point  of  "no  exit." 

To  an  Increasing  degree  Ctille's  polltlc&i 
parties,  both  right  and  left,  saw  themselves 
forced  into  a  peripheral  position.  The  Con- 
gress, the  heart  of  the  expression  cf  demo- 
cratic wili.  was  no  longer  In  a  position  to  en- 
force Its  decisions  The  three  branches  of 
government — the  legislature  and  Judiciary  In 
the  hands  of  the  opposition,  and  the  struc- 
turally strong  executive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vnxdad  Popular — were  in  a  state  of  stale- 
mate. Into  the  inevitably  resulting  power 
vacuum,  new  forces  flowed  from  both  the 
right  and  the  left 

The  middle  class,  which  suffered  the  most 
under     Allende's     regime,     more    and     more 
turned    away    from    the    traditional   political 
parties  from  which  It  could  no  longer  expect 
any  genuine  assistance    The  result   was   the 
creation    of    a    movement    known    as    Grem- 
talismo,    which    used    a    number   of   existing 
middle-class    professional    organizations    to 
take   direct   action    against    the   regime    The 
strength    of   this   new   movement,   which   for 
ta<:tica]  reasons  never  revealed  a  visible  top- 
echelon   leadership,   was  fully   recognized   by 
the  politicians  only  last  October,  when  truck- 
ers, retail   merchants    bank  workers,  doctors 
and     engineers     declared     a     well -organized 
strike    campaign    which    drove    the    govern- 
ment to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  The  Christian 
Democrat,?  ft.und  themselves  outmaneuvered 
and  forced  to  support  the  strike  against  their 
will,   although    It    was   aimed    at    toppling    a 
legal    government    by    undemocratic    means. 
They   also  faced   the  danger  of   losing  lead- 
ership  of   the   opposition    camp   to   the   Na- 
tional Party,  whrjse  concept  of  the  corporate 
state  was   m   many  respects  congruent  with 
that  of  Patna  y  Liberlad  and  Gremialumo 
The    prf)re."i';ionaI     middle-class    movement 
on    the    antl-Marxlst    side    was    balanced    on 
the   left   by   the   systeniatlc   organization   of 
the  masses    While  Allende  and  his  coalition 
partners  pushed  on   down   their  road   to  so- 
cialism wlthtn  the  framework  of  existing  leg- 
islation,  at   least   formally    the   extreme   left 
was  never  prepared  to  accept  this  path    Of- 
ten called  upon  to  cooperate.  It  deliberately 
remained  outside  the  government  camp  and 
buUt  up  a  dense  network  of  cell.":  among  the 
workers,    the    rural    population    and    in    the 
slums.  But  It  never  aroused  much  of  an  echo 
among   the   masses,    m   elections   to   student 
and  worker  committees  the  radical  left  had 
to  content  Itself  with  a  very  small  p>ercent- 
age  of  the  vote 

But  Its  preparatory  work  paid  dividends 
during  the  great  October  crisis,  when  the 
Afot'tmi<»Ti/o  de  Izquierda  Reiolucionaru} 
(MIR  I  quickly  a-ssumed  leadership  of  the 
newly  created  self-help  organizations  and 
together  wTih  the  radicalized  part  of  the 
governing  Socialists,  organized  the  mass  oc- 
cuptatlons  of  factories  So-called  cordones  tn- 
du3triales  were  systematically  established 
around  the  capital  and  other  major  urban 
agglomerations,  surrounding  the  cities  like 
belts  and  controlling  not  only  factory  pro- 
duction but  also  the  access  rtads  into  these 
centers  Thus,  with  the  knowledge  and  tacit 
consent  of  the  government,  a  stat«  within  the 
stat«  had  been  created  which  ipe rated  out- 
side the  reach  of  legal  government  power 
and  had  already  estab'.i.slied  it.s  own  Judicial 
organs  Like  the  Christian  Democrats  to  the 
right,  the  Communists  facing  de<-:nialion 
by  extremists  In  their  own  canip  were  late 
to  recognire  the  Incursion  into  their  own 
domain  The  rordimfs  mduftnales  quickly 
became  a  far  more  active  Instrument  than 
the  traditional,  Commtinlst -dominated  trade 
unions 

The  division  of  the  country  took  on  the 
most  extreme  forms  The  economy,  schools 
and  universities,  the  administrative  appa- 
ratus were  all  par  ilyzed  by  the  dally  political 
conflicts  and  power  struggles.  The  seed  of 
cla&a  hatred  had  sprouted.  The  armed  f<irces 
were  the    .n;y  gr  vernment  institution  which 
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remamed  Intact  The  specter  of  clvU  war. 
masterfully  conjured  b>  Allende  as  a  means 
of  exerting  tactical  pressure  threatened  to 
materialize.  It  was  e-ldent  that  should  the 
military  flnallv  be  drawn  into  the  'class 
struggle,"  a  clvU  war  of  Spanish  dimensions 
would  be  unavoidable  The  MIR  and  the  hot- 
heads within  the  government  coailtlon  on 
the  one  hand,  and  right-wing  radicals  on  the 
other,  were  determined  to  push  on  .-egard.ess 
of  the  bloody  consequences 

Allende's  position  flrst  became  completely 
hopeless  when  the  split  began  tc  spread  to 
the  armed  forces  and  ieft-wTng  extremism 
threatened  to  steamroller  the  c<:unirv  s  dem- 
ocratic Institutions  Up  to  then  the  presi- 
dent had  consistently  refused  to  take  up  a 
clear  position  In  the  now-evident  ideologi- 
cal conflict  within  his  heterogeneous  coali- 
tion. T^ils  attitude  not  only  forced  him  into 
a  dange.'ous  and  ultimately  fatal  unmobUity. 
it  also  endangered  his  final  goal  as  well  as 
that  which  had  been  achieved  so  far  There 
is  no  teUln^  whether  he  failed  to  offer  re- 
sistance to  left-wing  extremism  out  of  loy- 
alty to  his  principles  or  whether  his  passivity 
resulted  merely  from  a  mls-estlmation  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  power  in  the  ^luntry. 
Ttie  truth  will  doubtless  remain  a  secrtt  of 
history, 

Allende's  indeclslveness,  which  he  tried  to 
mask  during  his  final  months  by  means  cf  a 
hectic  shifting  of  ministers  Intended  to  dem- 
onstrate a  dynamism  in  government,  robbed 
the  so-called  legalists  at  the  head  of  the 
mUltary  of  the  last  remnants  of  their  In- 
fluence General  Prats  and  Generals  Picker- 
ing and  Septilveda,  who  had  been  labelled 
".\ilendlsts,"  resigned  Even  their  apparent 
sympathy  lor  the  socialist  cau.se  had  Its 
limits  They  stuck  u<  military  di.scip.:ne  and, 
according  to  ail  available  reports,  did  not  let 
themselves  be  lured  Into  attempting  the  In- 
t.enention  for  which  the  leftists  were  ob- 
viously hoping  Until  nearly  the  end.  how- 
ever, a  political  way  out  of  the  crisis  remain- 
ed open  to  Allende  which,  for  whatever  r«a- 
.sons  he  may  have  had,  he  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  The  arrar^ement  between  the 
m^KJerat*  wing  of  Allende  s  coallUon.  partic- 
ularly the  Communists  and  the  ChrUtlaa 
De.nocrats-  -an  arrangement  strc«igly  sup- 
port <!  by  the  military — did  not  materialize 
Its  p.-econdltion  would  have  been  a  f.-eez- 
Ing"  of  the  revolution  Thus  the  possible 
solutions  were  reduced  to  either  civil  war  or 
a  putsch  Allende,  a  fiill-blooded  politician. 
pushed  the  situation  to  a  non-political  reso- 
lution 

Whether  or  not  Allende  violated  Chile's 
constitution  Is  now  rather  an  academic  ques- 
tion Presumably  he  could  be  convicted  of 
this  only  by  the  strictest  legalistic  standards 
But  there  is  no  denying  that  he  violated  the 
unity  of  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  m  a+^ply- 
Ing  legislation  and  the  constitution  and  for 
the  most  part  hid  behind  a  rormal  let&llsm 
in  pushing  throtigh  his  structu.-al  reforms 
Above  all  he  deUberately  refrained  frrjm 
carrying  out  his  constitutional  mandate  to 
insure  that  existing  legislation  and  u-it  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  were  observed  ChUe's 
mUltary  did  not  make  Its  .move  m  order  to 
punish  Allende  for  his  legs:  vK)iat!,jns  they 
have  more  fundan-ienta:  and  realisti-  n,c-:lre's 
with  which  to  justify  their  decision 

The  political  s^-ene  m  Chile  has  nat  grown 
clea.-^r  because  of  the  coup  In  fact  It  \a 
more  obscure  ihf  ever  The  country's 
wounds  are  deep  and  tt.ey  affect  not  only  a 
small  minority  For  the  time  t)elng  s  pxjll- 
tica!  solution  seems  vL-nuaUy  out  of  the 
question  .And  there  Is  hardly  any  likelihood 
that  the  ,st>ldlers  will  quickly  .--eturr  to  their 
barracks  as  has  been  the  case  tn  ChUe  s  rels- 
tlvelv  rare  mllr-arv  Interrentlons  In  the  past 
.Much  will  depend  uf><,->n  where  the  military 
leaders  stand  Ideoio^ically  But  wheiher  di- 
rect or  Indl.'-ect  In  all  ppj.babilitv  ChUe  wUl 
not  be  able  to  do  without  the  political  pres- 
ence of  the  nUlltsiry  for  some  tUxM  to  co<ne. 
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NEA  AND  EDDCATION 


HON    JOHN"  M    ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOD8B  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

WedTiesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  originally 
formed  as  a  profesalooal  association  of 
teachers,  has  taken  on  all  the  trappings 
of  a  union  NEA  President  Helen  Wise 
has  stated  flatly : 

Let's  fkce  It,  we're  a  unloo  and  bare  t>een 
for  quite  a  while. 

As  pcut  of  this  translormatlon.  the 
NEA  has  become  deeply  involved  In  poli- 
tics. It  Is  actively  working;  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officials  and  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  goals  and  increasing  militancy  of 
the  NEA  are  spelled  out  In  an  article  by 
Solveig  Eggerz  m  the  November  24  Issue 
of  Human  Events.  The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  that  article : 
The   Lasob   Cbisis   n«    Bo^tcatiom — Taw   Na- 

noMAL   Bbucatton   AaaociATiON — HEA   Has 

A  9t«amclxholo  on  tkx  Natton's  Txa( 


(By  3oJ»elg  Kggen) 

Wliac  mlgbt  be  Uie  moat  appropriate  way  to 
start  anotber  year  of  low  acbtevement  in  tbe 
public  acbooLs^  A  teacher  strike,  at  coune. 
"We  are  tbe  biggest  potential  striking  force 
In  tbls  country  and  we  are  determined  to 
control  the  direction  ol  education."  boasted 
Catherine  Barrett,  outgoing  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association  i  NXA )  re- 
cently. 

Like  a  teacben  union  official's  dream  come 
true,  strikes  broke  out  In  Ificbtgan.  Ohio. 
Wlwconsn^  and  Pennsylranla  this  (all.  put- 
ting 500.000  students  out  of  school  Statistics 
show  a  continuing  upward  curre  In  NEA 
teacher  militancy  as  'teacher  power"  re- 
places an  almost  forgotten  concern  with  the 
quality  of  education. 

Last  year's  145  strikes  marked  a  63  per 
cent  mcreaae  over  the  pr«^Tious  year's  teacher 
work  stoppages.  Tbe  NEA  was  responsible  (or 
113  of  those  strikes  while  ih*  "real  "  union, 
the  American  federation  of  Teachers  i  AFT) . 
caused  33  strikes  through  Its  locals  Uerged 
AFT-NEA  unions  c*u«ed  the  rest.^^.^^ 

Prior  to  1967-68  the  term  "strike^  was  not 
part  of  NEA  vocabuiary  Einerglng  ofl^tancy 
expressed  Itself  In  tbe  imposition  of^^(sanc- 
tvons  '  or  NEA-mAndsCed  boycotts  by  teach- 
ers of  school  districts  which  didn't  cough 
tip  the  demanded  pay  hike.  Thus  when  Flor- 
ida Got  Claude  Kirk  Jr  refused  to  raise 
teachers'  salaries  In  1067.  tbe  NEA  told  tu 
members  to  boycott  Florida  schools  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  could  lead  to  expulsion  from 
tbe  NEA 

In  1968  the  first  statewide  teachers'  strike 
In  the  naUon  was  called  by  the  Florid*  Edu- 
cation Asvaclstlon  with  NEA  support  In 
1961-63  the  NEA  reported  only  one  teacher 
work  stoppage,  but  by  1968-00  tbe  number 
of  BTEA-ordered  strikes  rose  to  107.  as  com- 
pared with  the  AFT's  23 

Today  the  NEA  s  pnovu-r  i^oals  are  defl- 
nttely  not  of  a  scholastic  nature.  They  in- 
clude increased  federal  aid — making  the 
federal  goremment  respoasible  (or  at  least 
ODe-thlrd  of  educaUon  expenditures,  a  big 
leap  from  the  present  IB  per  cent,  the 
pLacemeot  of  "Trtends  ot  education"  In  polltl- 
esi  oOoe:  the  -.-a^j-xj-  '  i  -oUectlTe  bargain- 
ing Mil  (or  pu  '  '  ;  _■•»  The  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  this  rainbow  at  goals  appears 
to  be  an  unlimited  isssnoir  of  funds  for 
teachers  at  a  tlms  wbsn  teachers  are  Ln 
surplus. 

1%*  increase  Ln  teacher  strikes  might  Isad 
oae  to  assume  that  teachers  are  In  progrss- 
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slTely  dire  straits  flnanclally  The  exact  op- 
posite la  true  Since  1966  STsnigs  tsacbsr 
salaries  have  Increased  by  about  8  per  cent 
annually,  one-third  (aster  than  salaries  In 
general.  When  teacher  salaries  are  figured 
as  If  teachers  worked  a  13-month  year,  they 
average  in  the  IS.OOO-a-year  category,  the 
equivalent  o(  starti  g  salarlfs  (or  men  in 
industry  azMl  more  than  the  beginning  busl- 
Qsss  administrators  or  liberal  arts  graduate 
Is  paid  by  industry  Teacher  ssUarles  have  In- 
creased by  90  psr  cent  during  the  same  Ume 
that  Industry  raised  salaries  by  74  per  cent 
liiLrTAfrr  vtancs 

The  NBA'*  switch  to  militancy  and  the  use 
of  hardline  union  tactics  puts  the  1  4  mil- 
lion NEA  members  In  tbe  same  league  with 
ttas  4O0.0OO-member  AFI^-CIO-afflUated  AFT. 
long  noted  for  raucous  gatherings  and  vlo- 
lsno»-prone  strikes.  At  this  moment  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  groups  appeaoi 
to  be  that  while  both  are  grasping  for  more 
funds  thsin  most  legislatures  can  bsar,  tbs 
NEA  continues  an  interest  in  controlling  the 
substance  of  education. 

While  the  NEA  meddles  with  textbooks, 
content,  the  AFT  goes  (or  earring  out  more 
minor  comforts  for  teachers  such  as  excusing 
them  from  playground  supervision.  Both 
unions  are  milking  school  districts  of  every 
penny  tbey  can  get  and  then  lobbying  for 
federal  aid  to  provide  what  the  local  area 
lacks  In  funds  Both  NEA  and  AFT  argue 
that  higher  teacher  salaries  will  somehow 
benefit  children 

Weary  taxpayers  don't  agree  and  their  dis- 
enchantment with  the  Idea  o(  more  funds  for 
less  performance  can  be  measured  by  the 
pocketbook  In  1965  almost  80  per  cent  of 
school-bond  referendums  for  elementary  and 
secondary  public  schools  were  approved  by 
taxpayers.  In  1973  only  47  per  cent  were. 

During  the  past  decade  the  NEA's  entry 
into  politics  has  included  not  only  support 
(or  germane  legislation  but  all-out  Nt^klng 
(or  poilllcal  candidates.  "The  NEA  has 
helped  to  get  the  education  'train'  started 
and  the  NEA  will  work  to  see  that  It  never 
gets  stopped. "  wrots  the  SSA  Joum^  pro- 
pbeucally.  (oUowlng  passage  of  the  1965 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Much  of  the  NEA's  political  acUvlty  has  been 
through  political  action  groups.  For 
lnstaxu:e: 

The  Emergency  Committee  for  Full  Fund- 
ing of  Educaaon  Programs,  formed  In  1969 
with  the  NEA  as  a  key  group,  persuaded  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  add  •894.5  mil- 
lion to  the  President's  budget,  half  of  which 
went  toward  that  dublotis  reservoir  of  ed- 
ucation funds — "Impact  aid." 

CAPS  (Coalition  o(  American  Public  Em- 
ployes) was  (ormed  to  circumvent  the  ban 
on  union  political  activity  and  la  channel- 
ing lU  energies  into  lobbying  (or  HR  8677. 
the  Public  Employes  Relations  Act,  which 
would  permit  public  employes  to  strike 
against  the  public. 

Ln  addition  to  the  NEA,  CAPE  Includes 
the  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  the  International 
Association  of  Firefighters  and  the  National 
Association  of  Internal  Revenue  Employes 
A  cause  of  some  chagrin  to  the  AFT,  which 
hopea  to  merge  with  the  NEA,  is  the  rumor 
that  CAPE  may  become  a  union,  which 
would  make  It  the  biggest  public  employes' 
union  In  the  world  This  could  create  a 
stranglehold  on  public  services. 

NKA-PACE  Is  a  political  action  fund 
formed  last  year  to  permit  NEA  to  (und 
political  elections  without  violating  the  1935 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  a  circumven- 
tion that  has  the  same  effect  on  elections  as 
the  law  seeks  to  prohibit  NEA-PACE  made 
Its  debut  In  the  1973  elections  by  support- 
ing 184  national  races.  0(  the  1966  NEA- 
supported  House  candidates,  138  won  Thir- 
teen of  the  19  candidates  supported  (or  the 
Senate  won.  which  Catherine  Barrett  called 
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"clear  evidence  that  teachers   have   become 
activists  In  the  political  process." 

Despite  an  almost  even  political  division 
by  party  amon«  NEA  members,  moet  NEA- 
supported  c*mdldates  were  Democrats.  Many 
are  key  figures  In  education  oommttteee  on 
Capitol  Hill  such  m  Sen  Oalbome  Pell  (D  - 
RJ.).  who  beads  the  Senate  Education  sub- 
oommlttee 

Said  Pell  at  the  NEA  convention  In  Port- 
land. Ore  .  last  July:  "Before  teachers  began 
to  help  me,  I  was  a  3-to-l  underdog  My  elec- 
UAn  la  a  victory  (or  teacher  power"  NEA's 
Riipde  Island  local  and  lu  political  action 
coiamlttee.  RIPACE.  received  an  award  at 
the  convention  (or  "outstanding  political  ac- 
tivity ui  the  cause  of  quality  education." 

The  American  School  Board  Journal  reports 
that  teacher  union  political  funds  are  pro- 
viding strong  support  for  school  board  can- 
didates In  grassroou  elections  as  well.  "In 
CAllfornla."  says  the  Journal,  "teacher  uulon- 
b:icked  candidates  won  local  school  board  of- 
fice In  60  per  cent  of  the  114  elections  they 
entered  The  political  arm  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association,  the  Association  (or  Bel- 
ter Clttsenshlp,  contributed  more  than  tlOO,- 
000  to  358  candidates,  who  won  153  board 
seats"  The  Journal  points  to  the  unions  at- 
tempt to  Impress  the  state  legislature  with 
teacher  political  muscle  In  the  hope  o(  press- 
ing through  a  collective  bargaining  bUl. 

Zealous  political  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
NEA  caused  raised  eyebrows  in  the  late  'eos 
with  regard  to  the  NEA's  Ux -exempt  classifi- 
cation under  Section  501(C)  (3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  C>xle.  which  applies  largely  to 
foundations  organized  for  religious,  charita- 
ble, scientific,  literary  or  education  purposes. 
As  a  result,  the  NEA's  ta.\ -exempt  status  was 
changed  to  501(C)  (6),  which  applies  to  busi- 
ness leagues,  and  thereby  lo»t  Its  right  to 
charitable  deduction  on  contributions.  As  the 
NEA  steps  up  Its  collective  bargaining  prac- 
tices. It  might  be  more  appropriate  to  change 
Its  tax-sxsmpt  status  to  501(C)(5).  which 
Is  that  of  labor  unions. 

"Let's  face  It.  we're  a  union  and  have  been 
(or  quite  a  while,'  said  Incoming  NEA  Presi- 
dent Helen  Wise,  a  social  studies  teacher 
(rom  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Portland  conven- 
tion, and  she  reiterated  her  predecessor's  In- 
terest in  a  "war  chest"  of  (uAda  for  the  1976 
election  Sounding  like  a  fusion  of  George 
Meany  and  a  welfare  rights  leader.  Wise  said 
further; 

"In  the  meantime,  we  will  continue  to  drive 
fr  a  federal  collective  bargaining  law  for 
public  employes  and  for  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  federal  share  of  the  total  public 
school  dollar  expenditure.  To  show  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  White  House  we  mean  busi- 
ness, well  put  teachers  on  the  Capitol  steps 
If  we  must.  If  It  is  necessary  to  mount  a 
mirch  on  every  state  capltol.  we  will  do  tt." 


SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN.  JR. 

HON    WILDER  MIZELL 

or    NOBTH    CASOLINA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr  Speaker,  today  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr  ,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  be  retiring  at  the 
end  of  his  current  term,  in  January  1975. 

Senator  Ervin  has  served  his  State  and 
his  country  with  dedication  and  distinc- 
tion for  more  than  half  a  century. 

While  the  Senator  and  I  have  had  our 
honest  differences  on  some  issues  of  pub- 
lic policy.  I  hold  nothing  but  the  highest 
respect  for  him  peraonally.  and  I  have 


December  22,  1978 

always  appreciated  his  kindness  and  his 
though  if  ulness  toward  me. 

Though  It  is  a  sad  occasion  to  see  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  public 
service  come  to  an  end.  Mrs.  Mlzell  and 
I  wish  Senator  Euid  Mrs.  Ehvin  much 
happiness  and  fulfillment  as  they  return 
to  North  Carolina  and  home. 


A  TIMELY  THOUGHT 


HON    EDWARD  J    PATTEN 

or    NEW     ;iR.SEV 

in  the  HOUSE  OP  REl'HESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  U5.S.R.  Is  continuing  to  in- 
crease Its  military  strength  and  pres- 
ence in  many  areas  of  the  world  and 
wheii  the  Arab  countries  are  practicing 
oil  blackmail  and  toying  w.ih  the  Euro- 
pesm  economy,  the  need  fur  a  strong  and 
unified  NATO  is  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary. 

The  News  Tribune  a  major  newspaper 
In  the  15lh  Congressional  District,  car- 
ried a  timely  lead  editorial  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  role  of  NATO  and  its  sup- 
port by  the  United  States.  A  strong 
American  participation  In  NATO  makes 
for  a  strong  NATO.  I  recommend  this 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  who  I  think 
•»nU  find  it  very  thought  provoking. 
IProm  the  Woodbrldge  (NJ.)  News  Tribune, 
Dec.  13.  19731 
What   Is   Russia   Up  To? 

A  lesson  from  the  past  was  underlined  by 
Joeeph  A.  Luna,  secretary -general  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
In  an  address  before  the  opening  session  of 
NATO  foreign  ministers  In  Brussels. 

He  warned  the  alliance  that  "the  Soviets 
may  be  talking  softly  but  they  are  stUl  carry- 
ing a  big  stick" 

He  recalled  the  years  before  World  War  n 
when,  "then,  as  now,  a  country  was  piling  up 
armaments  while  signing  non-aggresalon 
pacts.  But  those  whose  Ideological  views  were 
opposed  to  Nazism  were  also  most  reluctant 
to  draw  the  necessary  lessons." 

Referring  to  the  Russian  military  buildup 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

and  a  weakening  c.t  n.mo  i.e<  .i.  Eur^  pe  a.~  a 
result  of  the  A.-ab-li.durerf  i;  s;..  r:a«res. 
Luns  appealed  for  unity  of  p  u.'-puse  a:.d 
strength    within    the    NA'Vo    organ.zaiicn 

"If  the  balance  of  conventlona;  .■:irpn|j"Lh 
Is  upset."  he  warned,  "and  if  the  direct  in- 
volvement of  the  United  Stales  Ui  Europea:. 
defense  U  reduced,  the  day  is  brought  closer 
when  the  Russians  might  be  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  the  dangers  of  military  advectures 
are  not  as  high  as  in  the  past.' 

The  remarks  were  intended  for  those  ir. 
this  country  and  elsewhere  who  would  reduce 
the  strength  o(  American  forces  or  their  own 
In  Europe  while  at  the  same  time  curtailing 
nUlltary   expenditures   in    general 

Pointing  to  Ruslsa's  massive  efforts  in  the 
opposite  dlrsction,  Luns  said  "countries  do 
not  equip  themselves  with  vast  armaments 
and  devote  enormous  resources  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  inunense  military  strength  if 
they  do  not  contemplate  exploiting  it." 

The  warning  was  explicit  and  the  lesson 
should   be   clear. 
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of  any  indplftill-lil^exerclse  his  religious 
freedom.  The  iifunuc^  of  the  Nairn ty 
scene  coerces  no  one  to  subscribe  to  a 
religious  faith  to  which  he  doe?  not 
agree, 

Notwith.sta.idiiig  the  view.s  ol  many 
individuals  who  wouid  like  to  see  every 
vestige  of  the  Nation  s  religious  heritage 
expunged  from  its  traditional  observ- 
ances, it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Christian  heritage  has  played  a  strong 
;ind  fundamental  role  In  both  the  found- 
ing of  our  coimtry  and  in  its  histoncaJ 
development. 

The  erection  of  the  Nativity  scene  on 
the  Wtute  House  Ellipse  merely  taJces 
cognizance  of  tiiat  heritage  Only  a  verj- 
distorted  view  of  the  language  of  the  first 
amendment  and  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  could  have 
led  to  the  unfortunate  decision  of  -Jie 
Pederai  appeals  court. 


WHITE  HOUSE  NATIVITY  SCENE 


HON.  WALTER  E.  POWELL 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRESENTATI\-ES 

Wedne.<iday,  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  POWELL  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  dismay  at  a  recent  decision 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  The  court  ruled 
that  the  Natnlty  .scene  which  tradition- 
ally appears  on  the  Ellipse  behmd  the 
White  House  during  the  annual  National 
Pageant  of  Peace  at  Chn.stmas  could  no 
longer  be  financed  by  the  National  Park 
Ser-vice.  The  court-  held  that  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Nativity  scene  on  park 
grounds  cou.stituted  a  breach  of  the  doc- 
trine of  .separation  of  church  and  state, 
which  is  required  by  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

In  my  view,  the  court  has  made  a 
shocking  and  regrettable  mismterpreia- 
tlon  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the 
Constitution.  The  establishment  of  a 
Nativity  scene  on  the  White  Hou.se  El- 
lipse in  no  way  Infringe."^  oi.  tlie  righ: 


FTN.'s^NCl.^L     STATEMENT     OF     REP- 
RESENT.\Tn^E  ELWCX)D  H.  HILLIS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

OF    INDLaN.H 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  I'lVKS 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  HILLIS  Mr  Speaker,  when  I  made 
the  decLsion  to  run  for  public  office.  I  also 
made  the  decision  to  make  myself  .'-e- 
sponsible  to  the  pubhc  I  was  elected  to 
represent  I  respect  the  public's  right  to 
know  more  fully  the  person  they  choose 
to  elect  as  their  representative  In  keep- 
ing with  this  personal  belief.  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  copy  of  mv-  personal  financial 
statement 

El  WOOD     H       HtLi-i* — t'NArrmrr      Fivan-.-iai. 
-STATIMENTS.     DECrMBEX     3".       '.9~-2 

ACcoxTfn \K-r  s  ci  v  m  e>"t^ 
The  aocomjjanyir.p  Baia--:ce  Sheet  r,r  Elwood 
H  HUlis  a.s  of  Decemt>er  3;  '.9~2  &r.d  the  re- 
lated stateokeut  oi  Cost  anii  Uarkel  Values 
of  Investments  fw  the  perkxl  tlien  ended 
were  not  audited  by  us  and  accordingly  'w« 
do  not  express  an  opinion  on  them. 

Juj^y^    W     KrwTJAU.. 
OcTOKO  26.  1973. 


f^^f^  aWOOO  H.  HltUS.  UNAUDITED  BALANCE  SHEET.  DEC  31,  1972 

Curtant  tisctj: 

Cash  on  demind  deposit 

Omon  8«nk  A  Trust  Co  .  escrow  ¥XOuia' '"'.''"'".  — 

Accounts  ind  loins  receivabl* '"""""""""""""~."™""I" 

In»titm«nt  in  stocks  im)  bonds,  stittd  tt  cost  (sstinnted  nwrkct  valv*  $6S3  578)' 

Ralph  Goli|htty.lnc(prtf*rr»<l  stock  and  bORds) 

Indiana  public  scliool  bond* 

Cantral  Leasing  Co " " 

Hilhs  Enteipriis  

Union  Bank  i  Trust  Co  (2,(«b  shafts  oi  capital  sttcV)" 

Union  Carbida  Corp  (\,\02  sharos  ol  common  stock)  

ENfOodH  HiHis  Trust  (9.«»$har«io«  common  stock.  Union'cirttdi) 

All  otti«f ..'-'""""""I 

SuMot»l 

Total,  currtnt  assets 

Cost      DetnciatiMi  N 

Fixd  assets:  ' 

olK^T";u;'!"'.,uipm.nt- •;::::::::::■-■; "?^??^fj-iiir7ia    "*fSJt 

Automobilas  and  boat \t.¥n.M  1.000.M  1I.M0.34 

Ott>«ra*s«ts:YnmtWnVrnconirriuw(MiriiiVwnintaWii"li^^^^  I*'!^.*...    !^'!*'.!'  10.JM-W 

Total  assets 


til.  70 

6-.S6 

9  «96.M 

*  ■«  3f 

s  «^-  "■; 

1."  .,\'':  X 

s.  -  «  .■; 

.4       -<     > 

.~«    '-J    >r 

?-       •  '    ^"- 

.    x,    i. 

lSLM7.a 

16.SS1K 

icaisiv 

7.  jn.  H 


331! 
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Li«bilit)«s  and  nat  loortfi: 
LuMitMS: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EIWOOO  H.  HIUIS,  UNAUDITED  BALANCE  SHEET,  DEC.  31,  IS72-€ontinoMl 


December  22,  1978 


December  22,  1973 


NotwpnaW*. 


I  Mortiiia  notes  MyaU*.. 
'  iMIK*  IMtM  |M)faM« 

AecocntJ  payilX* 


Total  iMbtlttiM. 

H«l  KWth 

Total  liaMitMS  and  n«t  worth. 


$es.  so.  26 

2g.esi.oo 

1.7S>.81 
S.  129.  OS 


104. 122. 13 
234.  438.  «3 


338.  S60. 96 


FUELS    RDCYCUNG    AT    ANNISTON 
APIMY  DEPOT  IN  ALABAMA 


HON    BILL  NICHOLS 

or    AIJL&AM.t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKB 
Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Nation  Americans  art  realizing 
that  the  oil  shortages  are  real  and  not 
contrived.  Men  and  women  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  using  their  Ingenuity 
to  develop  techniques  of  saving  and  con- 
serving our  precious  energy  supplies. 

In  Alabama,  there  Is  a  group  of  men  at 
one  of  America's  finest  Army  depots,  the 
Annlston  Anny  Dniot,  who  started  a  con- 
servation process  more  than  a  month  be- 
fore the  oil  embargoes  started. 

These  men.  Mr.  Joel  Douglas  Pelham. 
depot  chemist,  Mr.  Harold  C.  Wlsener. 
quality  inspector,  Mr.  K.  V.  Uphan. 
quality  Inspector,  and  Mr.  ClLft^i  Bourg! 
Jr .  value  engineer  man3ger,  .^  Federal 
employees  at  the  Annlston  Army  Depot, 
began  the  project  as  a  cost  reduction 
method  by  reclaiming  contaminated  fuels 
from  vehicles  sent  to  the  Alabama  In- 
s*allatlon.  Since  beginning  the  reclama- 
tion process  on  September  12,  the  Annls- 
ton Army  Depot  has  saved  94.000  gallons 
of  petroleum  fuels  at  a  savings  to  the 
American  people  of  $18,583. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Concris- 
siONAL  Rkcoro  the  Annlston  Army 
Depots  report  on  this  project  and  hope 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  will  take 
note  of  the  outstanding  work  that  Is 
being  done  by  Col.  Robert  L.  Bergqulst. 
commanding  officer.  Anniston  Army 
Depot,  and  his  energy -conscious  perscm- 
nel.  The  report  follows : 
Tkk  AjorisToi*  Ajimt  Dkpot  Taxes  Acttow  To 
Savm  Moi*»t.  Timt,  Eryo«T  and  Pun. 
The  Annlston  Army  Depot  U  Mvlng  m  lot  of 
doUars  in  ail  c«t«gonM  In  (upport  of  saving 
fuels,  the  Depot  obtained  three  fuel  aepara- 
tort  and  during  the  pertod  13  September 
through  13  December.  1973.  haa  sared  M.OOO 
galloos  of  gasoline  The  proceae  of  purifying 
the  fueU  provtdaa  for  reuae  in  heating  and 
tehicle  operation  at  the  Depot 

Prior  to  the  preeent  procedure,  dleael  fuel 
•'»<1  gaaollne  wa«  drained  from  the  vehicle* 
which  had  been  returned  to  the  Depot  for 
rebuild  and  from  rebuUt  vehicle*  after  teat 
'T>er»tk)na  The  drained  fuel  from  tbeae 
vehiclea  wa«  itored  in  ttorage  tank*  and  lold 
a»  cntaminated  fueU  through  the  Property 
Dlspoaal  activity  The  oontamlnated  fuel* 
could  not  be  reused  in  combat  vehicle*  due 
to  inadequate  flltertnc  equipment 

The  Depot  Value  Cnglneenng  Manager.  Mr 
CUtt  Bourg.  began  reeewch  for  high  quality 
tillering  equipment  and  found  the  required 
ttema  through  Department  of  Defense  esceM 
materiel  listings  The  idea  of  purUying  con- 
taminated fuels  for  reuse  m  depot  operations 


was  coordinated  between  Mr.  Bourg.  Mr. 
Harold  C  Wluener.  quality  inspector,  Mr.  K. 
V  Uphan,  quality  Inspector,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Pelham. 


HON.  JOHN  J    ROONEY 

or    Naw    YORK 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  19,  1973 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I 
read  of  the  decision  of  James  J.  Rowley 
to  retire  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  after  35  years  of  matchless  serv- 
ice to  his  country  and  to  six  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  It  was  the  rare  good 
fortune  of  our  Government  to  have 
secured  the  remarkable  talents  and  out- 
standing ability  of  8  man  of  as  high  a 
caliber  as  Jim  Rowley 

Jim  joined  the  Secret  Service  in  1938 
after  1  year  as  an  FBI  agent.  His 
talents,  skill  and  good  judgment  soon 
earned  him  a  transfer  to  Washington  and 
to  the  Job  of  protecting  the  llf<*  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

During  the  years  of  World  War  11  Jim 
Rowlev  made  many  trips  with  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  was  respon- 
sible not  only  for  his  protection  but  also 
for  all  of  the  painstaking  security  opera- 
tions necessary  during  President  Roose- 
velt's many  trips  overseas. 

Under  President  rtarry  S  Truman.  Jim 
Rowley  was  made  special  agent  In  charge 
of  the  protection  of  the  President.  He 
accompanied  President  TTuman  to  the 
Potsdam  Conference  In  addition,  he 
went  with  President  Dwlght  D  Elsen- 
hower to  Korea 

His  promotion  to  the  Directorship  of 
the  US  Secret  Service  was  made  by 
President  John  F  Kennedy  on  Septem- 
ber 1 .  1 9fl  1  After  the  t ragedy  of  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy.  Jim  initiated  an 
extensive  reorganization  and  expansion 
of  the  role  of  the  Secret  Service  He  also 
helped  initiate  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center  and  the  Executive 
Protection  Service 

During  his  long  snd  lllustrtotas  career. 
Mr  Speaker.  Jim  Rowley  won  many 
honors  and  awards,  including  the  Out- 
standing Federal  Government  Employee 
Award  from  the  N«tlonaJ  Civil  Service 
League,  the  United  States  Treasury 
Exceptional  Service  Award,  and  the 
Presidential  Distinguished  Federal  Civil- 
ian Service  Award. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  saw  Jim 
step  down  as  the  Director  of  the  Secret 
Service  It  was  a  post  he  filled  well  and 
honorably  under  six  Presidents  of  these 


United  States.  We  shall  miss  him  In  the 
Government  service  but  we  are  all  better 
off  both  as  Individuals  and  as  a  country 
that  Jim  Rowley  chose  to  serve  his 
country  as  his  life<!  work. 


JAMES    J.    ROWLEY — 35    YEARS    OP 
FAITHFUL  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


IN  PRAISE  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KE.VTT'CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often, 
too  many  people  fail  to  see  the  basic 
and  good  qualities  of  our  Nation.  I  believe 
that  is  a  mistake  to  forget  the  long  his- 
tory of  good  will  and  understajiding  that 
the  United  States  has  exhibited.  The 
free  world  has  depended  heavily  on  our 
strength  and  abihty  to  face  serious 
crises,  and  our  Nation  has  buUt  a  supe- 
rior record  in  the  r'-ognition  of  respon- 
sibility toward  the  needs  of  others. 

I  feel  that  the  following  editorial  pro- 
vides an  interesting  view  on  this  subject: 

In  Pkaiss  of  AitEaiCA 
NoT« — The  foUowing  editorial  was  broad- 
cast   over    Toronto    radio    by    commentator 
Gordon  Sinclair 

This  Canadian  thinks  It  la  time  to  speak 
up  for  the  Americans  as  the  most  generous 
and  poaslbly  the  least  appreciated  people  on 
all  the  earth. 

Germany.  Japan  and.  to  a  leaser  extent. 
Britain  and  Italy  were  lifted  out  of  the 
debris  of  war  by  the  Americans  who  poured 
In  bUllons  of  dollars  and  forgave  other  bU- 
Uons  In  debts. 

When  the  franc  was  In  danger  of  col- 
lapsing In  lOSfl.  It  was  the  Americana  who 
propped  It  up.  and  their  reward  was  to  be 
Insulted  and  swindled  on  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

I  was  there    I  saw  It 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earthquakes. 
It  U  the  United  States  that  hurries  in  to 
help.  This  spring,  SO  American  commu- 

nities (were)  flattened  by  tornadoes  Nobody 
helped 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  Policy 
pumped  bUllons  of  dollars  Into  discouraged 
countries.  Now  newspapers  In  those  coun- 
tries are  writing  about  the  decadent,  war- 
mongering Americans 

Why  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even  con- 
sider putting  a  man  or  woman  on  the  moon? 
You  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy,  and 
you    get    radio*     Tou    talk    about    German 
technocracy,  and  you  get  automobUee 

Tou  ttklk  about  American  technocracy,  and 
you  find  men  on  the  moon — not  once  but 
several  time* — and  safely  home  again 

You  talk  about  scandals,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans put  theirs  right  in  the  store  window 
for  everybody  to  look  at  .  .  . 

When  the  raUways  of  Prance.  Germany 
and  India  were  breaking  down  through  age. 
It  was  the  Americans  who  rebuilt  them. 
When    the    Pennsylvania    Railroad    »r>/i    th* 


New  York  Central  went  broke,  nobody  loaned 
them   an   old   caboose.   Both   are  stUl   broke 

I  can  name  you  5.000  times  when  the 
Aznerlcans  raced  to  the  help  of  other  people 
m  trouble  Can  you  name  me  even  one  time 
when  someone  else  raced  to  the  Americans 
in  trouble?  I  dont  think  there  was  outside 
help  even  durUig  the  San  FrancLsco  earth- 
quake. 

Our  neighbors  have  faced  It  alone  aiid 
I'm  one  Canadian  who  is  damned  tired  of 
hearing  them  kicked  an>und  Thev  wLl  come 
out  of  t^ils  thing  with  their  flag'  high  And 
when  they  do.  the.v  are  entitled  tc^  thumb 
their  noees  at  the  lands  that  are  gloatUxg 
over  their  present  troubles. 

I  hope  Canada  Is  not  one  of  these. 


IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

or  iiLi.Nois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENT .STIVES 

Wednesdav.  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  minols  Mr.  Speaker. 
Members  of  the  House  are  fully  aware 
as  was  .Mexander  Hamilton,  that  Uie 
issue  of  Presidential  impeachment  Is  a 
mixed  one  of  politics  and  legalltv. 

Impeachments.  a.s  Hamilton  noted  In 
Federalist  No  65,  published  in  the  New 
York  Packet  on  March  7.  1788.  involve 
offenses  "of  a  nature  which  mav  with 
peculiar  proprlet.v  be  denominated  po- 
litical (sic  I.  as  they  relate  chiefly  to  in- 
juries done  immediately  to  the  society 
itself." 

Hamilton  continued: 

The  prosecution  of  them,  for  this  reason 
will  seldom  faU  to  aglute  the  passions  of 
the  whole  community,  and  to  divide  It  into 
parties  more  or  less  friendly  or  Inimical  to 
the  accused.  In  many  cases  It  will  connect 
Itself  with  the  pre-existing  factions,  and 
wUl  enlist  all  theU-  animosities,  partialities 
Influence,  and  Interest  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other;  and  In  such  cases  there  will  always 
be  the  greatest  danger  that  the  decision  wui 
be  regulated  more  by  the  comparative 
strength  of  parties,  than  by  the  real  demon- 
stration of  innocense  or  guilt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  more  up-to-date  newspaper 
article  on  this  same  subject  and  dealing 
with  a  current  situation.  It  is  an  article 
by  Mr  George  Anastaplo.  a  lecturer  In 
the  liberal  arts  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  published  In  the  Univer- 
sity's campus  newspaper,  the  Maroon,  on 
November  30.  On  December  9  It  was  re- 
printed by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Mr.  AnasUplos  approach  to  the  Issue 
Is  philosophical  It  l.s  by  no  means  one 
favorable  to  the  Incumbent  President 
His  thesis  is  that  we  may  be  going  too 
far.  that  we  may  be  "playing  with  fire 
on  the  impeachment  ls.sue  bei-au.se  m  his 
opinion  It  Is  not  good  for  the  country. 

Since  Mr.  Anastaplos  views  pre.vnt  a 
somewhat  different  perspective  on  Presi- 
dential impeachment  than  the  majortt.v 
of  thase  being  ofTe.-ed.  I  lr;.sert  the  article 
for  the  benefit  of  mv  colleagues 

The  article  follows 

IMPCACHMIXT    Is    PlATTNO     Wmt    PiSB 

iBt  George  Ar.aataplo) 
I  believe  It  unlikely,  despite  all  the  ablu- 
tion of  thU  subject   we   have   had    that   Mr 
I'Uon  will  ever  be  Impeached  by  the  present 
House  of    He;  rpientatlves.   I  am   confldent. 
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moreover,  that  If  he  should  happen  to  be 
Impeached  by  the  House,  he  cannot  readily 
be  convicted  by  the  Senate  on  the  curloiisly 
flimsy  (yet  genuinely  disquieting)  evidence 
now  available.  But  I  am  also  confldent  that 
further  available  revelations  of  executive 
misconduct  in  recent  years  can  revive  serious 
Impeachment  talk  from  time  to  time  Both 
partisanship  and  curiosity  can  keep  the  pot 
boUing  through  1974.  What.  then.  Is  the  best 
way  for  us  to  proceed  now? 

Is  this  not  the  time,  before  civil  discord 
shakes  the  country  even  more  than  It  has 
already,  for  the  leaders  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  (with  the  support  of  the  respon- 
sible press)  to  settle  the  prolonged  crisis 
which  has  t)een  generated  by  the  unseemly 
Watergate  exposures?  Should  It  not  be  kept 
In  mind.  In  the  Interests  of  moderation,  that 
the  harm  done  to  this  country  by  the  ac- 
knowledged conduct  (especially  with  respect 
to  foreign  policy)  of  the  last  four  Democratic 
administrations  In  Washington  has  been  no 
less  serious  than  the  harm  done  by  the  crim- 
inal conspirators  of  the  present  Republican 
administration'  That  Is.  should  we  not  re- 
store amrinp  ourselves  a  sense  of  proportion 
about  »hat  the  .Nixon  administration  has  and 
has  not  done  and.  even  mere  Important, 
about  what  u  can  rea.sor.ably  be  expected  to 
do   hereafter' 

I  believe  there  are,  In  our  present  circum- 
stances, three  prudential  courses  of  action  to 
chcx>se  among  That  Ls.  domestic  tranquility 
seems  U)  me  to  require.  weU  before  the  end 
of  January  1974,  one  of  these  three  settle- 
ments of  a  constitutional  crisis  which  Is 
b..th  nightmarish  and  ludicrous:  (1)  the 
removal  of  Mr  Nixon  from  office,  or  i2)  his 
resignation  for  the  good  both  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  himself,  or  1 3  )  the  firm  and  an- 
nounced determination  by  all  our  principal 
political  leaders  to  close  accounts  on  the 
1872  presidential  campaign  and  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones 

Immediate  removal  of  the  President  from 
oflUce  requires  more  efSclenfy,  seU-assurance 
and  toughness  than  Co:. press  seems  capable 
of  at  this  time,  unless  murh  more  evidence 
than  Is  likely  to  be  avallab.e  should  be 
brought  forward  to  implicate  Mr  Nixon  per- 
sonally In  "bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  or  unless  he  should  become 
so  disturbed  as  u^  make  hl5  removal  appear 
obviously  necessary  t«  everyone  with  whom 
he  comes  Into  contact 

Resignation  would  be.  of  course  the  sim- 
plest of  the  three  prudent  settlements  I 
have  listed  But  this  action  may  be  more  self- 
sacrlflcaig  than  Mr  Nixon  li  capable  of — 
unless  he  should  become  eve-,  more  de- 
pressed than  he  has  sometime?  appeared  to 
have  been  In  recent  months  Were  Mr  .Nixon 
selfless  enough  to  resign  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  It  might  be  argtied  by  his  more 
cynical  critics,  there  would  never  have  de- 
veloped around  the  WT,:te  House  the  grasping 
attitudes  which  have  spawned  the  present 
general  distrust  of  the  Prtssldent  I.  however, 
do  not  consider  his  resignation  unthinkable! 
Certainly,  he  could  well  resign  If  he  should 
happen  to  be  Impeached  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

But  since  we  cannot  count  or.  Congress 
acting  expeditiously  or  on  Mr  Nixon  con- 
veniently resigning,  the  third  course  I  have 
suggested  I  that  of  •cloelng  accounts'  ,  see.ms 
to  me  the  most  sensible  for  the  country-  to 
rely  upon.  It  is  a  course  which  dc«.«i  lie 
within  the  capacities  both  of  Congress  and 
of  Informed  cltlrer.s  tc  purs-ie  responslblv  in 
the  present  clrrumsrances  Indeed  It  Is  a 
course  which  utlllze.s  those  ;x-.;i!lcal  sklKs  of 
self-restraint  and  compromise  which  sea- 
soned polltlclai;s  are   gxxKl  at 

Thus.  It  seems  to  me  prudent  to  propoee  at 
thU  time,  Cor;gress  should,  with  all  delib- 
erate speed,  terminate  its  public  investiga- 
tions of  the  1973  carr.palg:,  ar.d  permit  the 
Dep»rtment  of  Justice  to  return  to  its  nor- 
mal functions.  Public  speculation  about  pes- 
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slble  Impeachment  should  be  firmly  discour- 
aged. This  means  that  ^4r.  Nixon  should  be 
tacitly  granted  an  amnesty  of  sorts,  an  am- 
nesty which  both  recognizes  his  abilities  and 
Lis  foreign  pc^.lcy  contributions  and  guards 
against  his  character  and  his  domestic  ahort- 
comlngs  He  should  be  allowed,  that  Is,  to 
finish  the  remainder  of  his  term  "on  proba- 
tion "  By  early  1975  we  and  a  chastened 
President  will  already  be  looking  ahead  to 
the  election  and  Inauguration  of  a  new  Chief 
Executive 

It  is  salutary  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
Immediate  catises  of  trouble  for  the  Nixon 
administration  have  not  been  lus  financial 
shenanigans  and  farcical  burglaries  but 
rather  the  subsequent  111 -conceived  official 
attempts  to  conceal  the  ramifications  of  such 
criminal  misbehavior,  iDoes  not  this  mean 
that  unless  an  administration  is  In  the 
position  to  proceed  as  effectively  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  seems  to  have  been  In  cover- 
i:.g  up  the  ramifications  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
scandal,  It   Is  far  safer  not  to  try  at  all' 

I  am  reminded,  ""y  the  crowd  of  incom- 
p>etents  around  Mr  Nixon  at  the  time  of  the 
Watergate  burglary,  of  the  crowd  of  Incom- 
petents arcu.nd  Mr  Kennedy  at  the  time  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion.  That  Kennedy 
crowd  exhibited  the  reckless  side  of  Demo- 
cratic crui;ad;ng  This  Nixon  crowd  exhibited 
the  seamy  side  of  Republican  iaw-and-or- 
derlng 

We  continue  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
196 1  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle  Indeed  was  not  the 
1972  Watergate  burglary  team  itself,  with 
Its  dedicated  Cuban -.American  participants 
and  with  its  absurd  campaigns  against  sub- 
version, rocted  m  the  1961  debacle''  It  should 
be  emphasized,  on  the  other  hand,  that  little 
damage  would  have  been  done  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  amateur  efforts  of  the  Nixon 
crowd  If  they  had  never  been  exposed  Per- 
haps however  this  chance  exposure  can 
be  somewhat  helpful  If  it  induces  tis  both  to 
cut  a  long-exalted  presidency  down  to  con- 
stitutional size  and  to  reform  our  overly-p>er- 
mtsslve  election  laws  These  corrections  we 
see  some  signs  of  already,  as  well  as  the  res\ir- 
rectlon  of  an  Independent  Department  of 
Justice  That  being  sc  we  should  quit  while 
we  are  still  ahead — before  our  politics  become 
truly  desperate  and  nasty 

Desperation  ma-,  already  be  evident  In  Mr. 
Nixon's  erratic  reversals  with  re^>ect  to  the 
release  of  the  White  House  tapes — those 
mischievous  tapes  -vhlch  (for  all  the  fuss 
which  have  been  made  about  them)  are  not 
likely  to  do  much  more  than  confirm  our 
worst  suspicions  atwut  the  way  Richard 
Nixon  has  always  conducted  his  political 
affairs.  Has  not  the  self-righteous  Nixon  ad- 
mmistratlon  been  sufficiently  exposed,  hu- 
miliated and  even  crippled?  Do  we  dare  con- 
tinue to  play  with  fire? 

Responsible  leaders  of  the  country  (In 
government  and  out^  should.  It  seems  to  me, 
make  some  such  tippea;  as  this  to  American 
public  opinion: 

"We  play  with  fire  If  we  use.  or  appear  to 
use.  the  courts  and  congressional  commit- 
tees to  second-guess  the  American  electorate, 
especially  when  Its  -erdlct  Is  as  massive  as  It 
was  m  the  1973  election  That  election  we 
should  remember,  concluded  with  aboin  as 
honest  a  count  as  any  we  have  had  in  recent 
years,  despite  the  misguided  effort*  -.f  the 
overflnar.ced  and  underbralned  Com.".-.;ttee  to 
Reelect  the  President  It  Is  likely  t^  be  ■=-.•.5- 
pected  nd  hence  resented,  when  public  pas- 
sions cvxl.  that  the  implacable  -r:t;cs  of  Mr. 
Nixon  eagerly  exploited  o.ne  last  chance  to 
'get'  him  Mr  Nixon  is  indeed  a  man  who 
makes  it  easy  (If  not  even  fashionable)  to 
dislike  him  The  depth  of  the  animus  against 
him  is  reflected  .n  the  fact  that  not  even  a 
spectacular  Mideast  war  or  the  unprece- 
dented disgrace  of  a  vice-president  can  long 
Veer  presidential  scandals  out  of  the  head- 
lines But  the  temptation  to  settle  old  scores 
With  Mr.  Nixon  should  be  resisted,  lest  i.e» 
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aod  even  more  serlovu  grievances  be  cre- 
aUd  with  which  we  wlU  ^  have  to  live  for 
a  genermtlon. 

"We  play  with  Are  If  we  ever  establlah  In 
this  country  the  precedent  of  ii«<ng  i^ 
Coagreas  dominated  by  one  political  party  to 
undermine  by  plausible  threaU  of  im- 
peachment an  admlnlatratlon  of  another 
p»rty  We  should  be  careful,  that  U.  not  to 
stumble  into  a  de  facto  parliamentary  form 
of  government,  a  constitutional  arrangement 
which  requires  that  the  executive  retain  the 
confidence'  of  the  legislature  There  are  for 
ua  advantages  in  having  Oxed  terms  of 
office,  especially  aa  protection  for  those  presi- 
dents who  are  obUgvd  to  sacrifice  popular 
support  while  pursuing  the  common  good 
(The  experience  of  President  Lincoln  In 
disciplining  his  generals  comes  to  mind,  as 
does  that  of  President  Truman  after  he  flred 
the  temporarjy  popular  but  clearly 
insubordinate  C3«neral  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  ) 
That  Is.  we  dont  have,  nor  are  we  likely  to 
develop  soon,  the  pervasive  social  checks  on 
a  volatile  public  opinion  which  are  needed  to 
make  parliamentary  government  work 
responsibly 

■We  play  with  fire  If  we  allow  our 
television-heightened  taste  for  theatrical 
excesses  to  influence  our  politics.  We  the 
people  are  on  the  verge  of  believing  that 
nothing  Is  significant  if  It  Is  not  outlandish. 
Are  we  compensating  ourselves,  by  staged 
experiments  In  Impeachment,  for  the  boring 
character  both  of  the  1972  elecUon  and  of  the 
Nixon  administration?  And,  even  more  Im- 
portant, are  we  using  a  dramatic  hounding 
of  the  President  as  a  means  of  purging  our- 
selves of  the  killing  we  should  never  have 
permitted  In  Vietnam''  However  that  may  be, 
we  should  moderate  our  fevered  public  dis- 
cussion and  thereby  make  less  likely  any  re- 
course to  foolish  measures  aboard  or  at  home 
by  a  desperate  President  or  by  his  indignant 
critics. 

"In  short,  the  fire  which  threatens  to  get 
out  of  hand  should  be  deliberately  covered 
up  and  smothered,  lest  unrelenting  political 
warfare  and  demagogic  manipulation  of  the 
Constitution  become  routine  among  us  " 

This  Is.  It  seems  to  me.  the  sort  of  public 
appeal  that  responsible  leaders,  with  the 
occurrence  of  a  repentant  President,  should 
make  to  the  mature  citizens  of  this  country — 
an  ap(>eal  which  recdgnlzes  shortcomings  and 
nalstakes  and.  if  need  be,  even  corruption  In 
high  places.  Impeachment,  It  should  never 
be  forgotten,  la  not  intended  primarily  to 
punish  past  misdeeds  but  to  prevent  fut\ir» 
mlagovernment  The  pollUcal  health  of  the 
country  always  depends  on  sensible  Congres- 
sional determinations  as  to  which  (if  any) 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  shovUd  be 
taken  seriously  for  Impeachment  purposes. 
The  time  to  have  talked  serlotisly  about 
presidential  Impeachment.  I  should  add,  was 
during  our  ruinous  Involvement  In  the  Viet- 
nam war.  not  after  a  President's  secretary  of 
state  has  been  awarded  the  Nobel  peace  prize 
There  is,  after  all.  a  limit  to  how  seriously 
such  crimes  as  burglary  should  be  taken,  even 
when  they  bav«  been  aggravated  by  an  at- 
tempted obstruction  of  Justice. 

I  should  also  add  that  everyone  who  Is 
concerned  about  the  sanctity  of  the  rule  of 
law  among  us  should  be  reassured  that  there 
will  be.  within  the  five-year  period  provided 
by  the  statute  of  UmlUtlons.  time  enough 
when  a  new  administration  takes  charge  in 
January  1977  to  expose  and  Indict  any 
unpunished  criminals  of  the  1972  presidential 
campaign  In  the  naeantlme.  much  more 
than  enough  has  already  happened  (without 
the  need  for  actual  impeachment)  to  impress 
upon  presidents,  present  and  future,  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  not  to  be  trifled  with 
However  that  may  be,  a  responsible  public 
should  be  concerned  both  about  the  moral 
flth«s8  of  lU  leaders  and  about  a  measured 
response   to  revelations  of  moral   failings. 
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Thus.  It  should  be  recogniaed  that  there 
may  be.  In  the  current  demands  for  Investi- 
gation and  impeachment,  a  considerable 
amount  of  silliness  and  self-indulgence.  If 
not  even  hysteria.  Tliere  may  be  as  well  too 
much  of  the  political  paranoia  which  has, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  corrupted  the 
crowd  around  Mr  NUon.  Some  of  Mr  Nixon's 
crowd  have  long  seen  foreign  subversion  lurk- 
ing behind  every  domestic  dissenter.  Some  of 
his  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  now  manage  to 
see  an  incipient  dictator  even  In  a  president 
who  Is  very  much  on  the  run.  Both  camps 
of  extremists  should  be  counselled,  along 
with  the  American  people  and  the  American 
press,  to  "take  it  easy" — a  most  salutary 
prescription  for  the  perpetuation  of  constltu- 
tlonallsm  in  the  United  States. 


PINAL  ACTION,  BEFORE  ADJOURN- 
MENT. ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BEN- 
EPTT  INCREASES  AND  OTHER  PRI- 
ORTTY  MEASURES  IS  IMPERATIVE 
IN   THE    NATIONAL   INTEREST 


HON    H.^ROLP  D.  DONOHLT. 

or    MASJUCHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REFRESKNTATTVCS 
Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  ending  this  first  session  of  the  93d 
Congress,  there  are  Innumerable  meas- 
ures still  waiting  upon  final  legislative 
action,  and  they  are  all.  of  course,  of  real 
importance. 

However,  if  the  time  element  makes  it 
physically  impossible  to  process  every 
pending  bill.  I  most  esuTiestly  believe 
that  we  should  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
unite  in  concentrating  our  efforts  for 
the  completion  of  action  on  those  bills 
that  obviously  and  tremendously  affect 
the  basic  spiritual  morale  and  material 
welfare  of  the  average  American  Indi- 
vidual and  family. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  particularly 
mention,  among  others,  the  Imperative 
urgency  of  finalizing  our  action  upon 
such  pending  measures  as  thoee  designed 
to  grant  an  Immediate  social  security  in- 
crease to  the  economically  harassed  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  trying  to  exist  on 
fixed  Incomes;  to  overcome  the  aflUctions 
of  our  short-  and  long-range  energy  crisis 
by  creating  a  special  Federal  EInergy  Ad- 
ministration. Insuring  against  uncon- 
scionable proflteenng  by  oil  suppliers 
and  making  certain  that  energy  conser- 
vation sacrifices  will  be  equally  Imposed 
upon  each  Individual  and  every  segment 
in  our  society;  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive employment  program  with  ex- 
panded and  extended  unemployment  in- 
surance compensation  and  providing  re- 
training and  relocation  costs  to  avoid  the 
real  personal  and  family  tragedy  of  wide- 
spread unemployment  resulting  from  the 
energy  crisis,  military  base  closings  and 
other  causes;  and  also  to  effect  the  oper- 
ating reorganization  of  the  several  bank- 
rupt railroads  involved  in  providing  es- 
sential rail  passenger  and  freight  serv- 
ices to  the  millions  of  people  In  our 
Northeast  section  of  the  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
priority,  fundamental  measures  that  I 
believe  are  imperative  to  the  retention 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  national 
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unity  and  stability  during  this  historical 
emergency  period,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  any  thought  of  adjournment  will  be 
suspended  until  and  unless  the  Congress, 
In  seasonal  good  spirit  and  good  will, 
completes  action  on  them  in  the  national 
interest. 


Deremher  22,  1973 


THE  PRICE  OP  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  CLARENCE  D,  LONG 


>r    MASTLAND 


IN  THB  HODSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 
Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mi  Speaker, 
on  September  25.  I  addressee  my  col- 
leagues suggesting  that  if  we  move 
quickly  and  wisely,  the  United  States 
need  never  be  at  the  mercy  of  black  oil 
blackmail.  My  position  has  been  that 
the  United  States  should  never  let  other 
nations  shape  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  submit  the  following  article  by 
Joseph  Alsop,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  December  17,  on  the  subject 
of  the  significant  interrelationship  be- 
tween total  independence  in  energy  and 
drawbacks  to  rationing: 

The  Paicx  of  ItroEPDroxNcx 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
The  sharpness  of  the  energy  bind  has 
Just  been  uncomfortably  dramatized  by  the 
price  of  tl7  40  a  barrel  recently  bid  for  good 
quality  Iranian  crude  oil.  To  show  what  this 
means,  remember  how  it  was  Just  two  years 
ago. 

At  that  time,  other  government  experts 
said  It  was  a  sign  of  madness,  when  the  two 
VS  officials  who  were  right  about  energy. 
Jack  Bridges,  then  of  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  James  Akin,  now  D.8. 
ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia,  predicted  a  fu- 
ture price  of  more  than  tS  a  barrel  for  Ara- 
bian crude!  The  astonishing  bid  for  Iranian 
crude  therefore  means  that  things  are  likely 
to  get  a  lot  worse,  before  they  get  much 
better. 

To  be  sure,  that  dazzling  negotiator,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  has  a 
hole-card  which  he  baa  no  doubt  played 
for  all  It  was  worth  on  his  arduous  travels. 
Only  he,  aa  represenutlve  of  the  United 
States,  can  possibly  ofTer  the  Arabs  anything 
like  an  acceptable  settlement  with  Israel  To 
do  so.  even  Kissinger  will  have  to  deal  with 
Israel  on  the  rule  of  "an  ultimatum  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away." 

With  the  Arabs,  therefore,  Dr  Kissinger 
can  say,  and  no  doubt  has  said  In  effect, 
"If  you  want  a  settlement  with  Israel,  you 
have  got  to  conae  to  me  There  is  no  use 
coming  to  me,  until  I  am  not  being  asked 
to  negotiate  under  duress.  UntU  the  oU  boy- 
cott Is  ended,  I  shaU  be  under  duress.  So 
If  you  really  want  a  settlement,  you  must 
flrst  end  the  oil  boycott." 

This  approach  Just  may  work,  which  would 
mean  an  earlier  end  than  most  people  ex- 
pect to  the  acute  phase  symbolized  by  the 
recent  Iranian  oil  price!  It  Is  known  that 
King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  U  not  unsym- 
pathetic to  Dr.  Kissinger's  arguments,  al- 
though Faisal  cannot  easUy  change  his  stand 
except  In  concert  with  other  Arabs  such  as 
tha  Kuwaitis.  But  it  is  a  good  sign  that  the 
hot-headed  and  doctrinaire  Algerians  said 
they  would  restore  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  after  Dr.  Kissinger's  visit 
there. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  United  States 
has  had  a  harsh  and  salutary  lesson.  This  re- 
porter was  publicly  mocked  a  good  many 
months  ago  for  saying  that  an  energy  crlaU 


was  bound  to  come  event\ial!v.  and  xMIng 
that  this  country's  aotua;  Lndependenos  and 
freedom  of  action  would  depend  on  dealing 
boldly  with  the  crisis.  Tlie  crisis  came  sooner 
than  was  anticipated,  and  It  has  proved  the 
point  about  national  independence  to  the 
hilt.  We  are  now  being  subjected  to  oil  black- 
mall.  In  fact. 

The  blackmail  la  much,  much  uglier,  more- 
over, than  Is  generally  supposed.  The  states 
of  the  Arabian  p>enlnsula,  with  no  serious 
military  power  of  their  own,  would  never 
have  dared  to  seize  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  the  throat,  and  to  squeeze  with  all  their 
might.  If  they  did  not  have  external  pro- 
tection. That  external  protection,  unmen- 
tloned  but  always  there,  is  the  heavily  su- 
perior Soviet  naval  power  In  the  Red  Sea- 
Indian  Ocean-Persian  Gulf  area. 

This  makes  such  counter-measures  as  eco- 
nomic blockade  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
wholly  Impractical.  Down  the  road,  more- 
over. If  Dr.  Kissinger  gets  his  Mideast  set- 
tlement, the  flrst  consequence  will  be  the 
reopetUng  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Thereby.  So- 
viet naval  supply  lines  to  the  Red  Sea-In- 
dian Ocean -Persian  Gulf  area  wlU  be  short- 
ened from  11,000  miles  to  2.000  miles 

The  U.S.  naval  stall  therefore  predicts  that 
with  the  canal  re-opened,  Soviet  naval  power 
In  the  area  will  be  promptly  multiplied  by 
at  least  fotu-  Instead  of  20  vessels  on  station, 
there  will  be  80  So  the  little,  unpopulated, 
powerless  Arab  states  that  own  the  main  all 
resources,  will  spend  their  nights  and  days 
staring  down  the  throats  of  rows  of  mlasUe 
launchers  on  Soviet  cruisers. 

In  short,  there  is  a  lot  more  to  the  prob- 
lem of  national  Independence,  posed  for  the 
United  States  by  the  energy  crisis,  than 
now  appears  on  the  surface.  This  Is  one 
reason  for  opposition  to  rationing.  Slgnlfl- 
cantly.  rationing  is  also  opposed  by  the  wise 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills   (D-Ark.). 

The  fact  Is  that  high  energy  prices  are  pos- 
itively desired  by  Chairman  Mills,  and  also 
by  the  new  and  able  energy  boss  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurer  William  Simon.  Paying  high 
energy  prices  win  be  a  grating  way  of  facing 
the  music  in  this  country,  which  has  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  abnormally  low  en- 
ergy prices.  But  It  Is  still  the  only  possible 
road  to  national  self-dependence  in  energy, 
and  therefore  to  avoidance  of  any  threat  to 
national  Independence. 

We  need  high  prices  of  the  sort  that  would 
come  from  a  guaranteed  price  of  »10  a  barrel 
for  crude  oil  Such  prices  are  necessary,  in 
turn.  In  order  to  Induce  the  capital  Invest- 
ments of  up  to  $1(X)  billion  over  10  years 
that  are  required  for  full  exploitation 
of  oil  shale,  coal  gasification  and  so  on  and 
on.  And  if  this  Is  tbe  only  sure  way  to  na- 
tional independence.  It  Is  better  to  pay  up 
and  look  pleasant. 


YOUTH  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

HON    .lAMES  W,  SYMINGTON 

y    MLSSOrRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednrsdav    Dfrrmhrr  jg    797.7 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  Speako'-,  ?. 
years  ago  I  formed  a  vouth  advison- 
council  to  ';prvp  me  In  mv  rongressional 
district  of  St  Ixiul.s  County  con.'=;l.';tlnK 
of  one  student  from  each  high  school  In 
the  district  During  thLs  council's  exist- 
ence, several  Important  and  relevant  re- 
ports have  been  produced  covering  a 
range  of  legislation  before  the  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  the  beginning  of  Llie  1973-74  youth 
council,  this  past  September.  I  presented 
to  the  council,  for  their  review,  two 
pieces  of  legislation:  H.R  1807.  the 
House  Runaway  Youth  Act.  and  S.  645, 
the  Senate  Runaway  Youth  .A.ct.  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Bayh 

I  submitted  the.se  bin.*-  for  the  council's 
review,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Juve- 
nile Justice  ha-s  jusl  completed  a  report 
on  their  opinion  of  these  two  bills.  I  pre- 
sent their  findings  to  you  with  pride  in 
the  Intelligence  and  dedication  with 
which  they  have  addressed  the  questions 

The  material  follows: 
JTTVKNn.E    Justice    (\  m.mittee:    Comparison 
Repobt  on   HR     :b07   akd  S.  645 

rnfDINGS   AND    REl     iMMENDATlONS 

While  these  two  bUls  deal  with  the  same 
problem.  Runaway  youth,  we  found  several 
major  differences  m  both  policy  and  fund- 
ing. The  following  are  our  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  specific  points 
covered  In  these  two  bills. 

1.  Concerning  HM.  1807.  Title  I.  we  find  It 
Inappropriate  to  assign  authority  for  making 
grants  for  runaway  youth  reporting  services 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  This  diversity  in 
funding,  we  feel,  can  lead  onlv  to  confusion. 
We  agree  with  S.  645.  which  assigns  author- 
ity for  grants  to  both  Runaway  Houses  and 
Reporting  services  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare 

2.  Concerning  appropriations  of  funds,  we 
find  that  the  funding  of  H.R  1807.  which 
provides  $2,000,000  for  each  year  (1974.  1975, 
and  1976)  for  Runaway  Houses  and  $2,000,- 
000  for  reporting,  is  entirely  Inequitable.  The 
Runaway  House  should  be  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  planning  and  funding  under  this  bill. 

The  funding  provided  under  S.  645  U,  whUe 
rather  vague,  somewhat  more  acceptable.  It 
provides  $10,000,000  for  each  year  (1974,  1975, 
and  1976)  with  no  provisions  for  allotment 
to  the  two  separate  programs.  Runaway 
Houses  and  Reporting  services. 

3.  We  agree  with  provisions  In  both  bills 
which  provide  for  aftercare,  once  the  rtuia- 
way  has  left  the  care  of  the  Runaway  House. 

4.  We  find  that  the  provision  in  S.  645  re- 
quiring that  each  Runaway  House  have  a 
maximum  capacity  of  no  more  than  20  chil- 
dren Is  unnecessary.  In  certain  areas  In 
which  the  runaway  problem  Is  great  and  fa- 
cilities for  runaways  are  not  sufficient,  this 
number  may  serve  to  lock  out  youths  who 
need  counselling. 

5.  Concerning  that  part  of  Section  102 rb) 
which  provides  "that  records  maintained  on 
individual  runaways  shall  not  be  disclosed 
without  parental  consent  to  anyoiie  other 
than  another  agency  compiling  statisllcAl 
records  or  a  governmental  agency  involved  \r. 
the  disposition  of  criminal  charges  against 
an  Individual  runaway."  we  question  wheth- 
er sole  responsibility  for  disclosing  these 
records  should  rest  with  the  parent;  and 
while  we  agree  that  there  should  be  .some 
provision  for  protecting  these  records  we 
feel  that  the  runaway  hlm.self  should  have 
a  voice  !n  whether  these  records  should  be 
disclosed 

6.  WhUe  both  bills  provide  for  a  study  to 
be  made  bv  the  Secretary  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  determliie  the  problems, 
:ieeds.  and  methods  of  deaMiig  with  run- 
aways only  S  645  provides  that  records  gath- 
ered for  the  study  shall  not  be  disclosed  to 
anv    Individual   tw-   agencv 

7  We  find  that  requirements  vinder  H.R 
1807,  which  provide  that  Runaway  Hc>uses 
must  CJDntact  authorities  u_.  determine  If  a 
runaway  us  being  sought  by  ,aw  enforcement 
agencies  within  48  hours,  a;.d  which  requnT 
that  the  runaway  uader  18  must  contact  his 
parents  within  36  hours,  are  reasonable  and 
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neceas&rj'  Such  requirement;  are  uuX  ae: 
forth  m  S,  646, 

8  One  addition  which  we  feel  .should  be 
studied  is  a  provision  for  some  tiud  of  com- 
nnunlcatlans  system  between  Runaway 
Houses.  Such  a  s>-stem  would  aid  in  eichang- 
ing  Inlonnation  on  rjiiaways  who  might  have 
been  to  other  Houses  and  aJso  would  assist 
in  exchangh'-ig  new  .me'Lhods  being  used  by  a 
Ruiiaway  House 

In  conclu.sjon.  »e  fiiid  the  Seaa't*  EiL.  645 
to  be  a  more  acceptable  program.  B..>th  the 
provisions  for  Runaway  Houses  and  other 
services  for  runaways,  as  well  as  the  f..nd;n!,: 
for  these  programs,  are  much  more  service- 
able. 

Although  neither  bill  Is  entirely  free  frrjm 
discrepancies,  we  find  that  S.  646  is  basically 
sound,  and  If  certain  minor  problems  are 
eliminated,  the  bill  wlU  adequately  fill  the 
pressing  need  for  runaway  faculties. 


Addendum 

To  gain  further  Insight  to  these  bUls,  we 
interviewed  Mr.  Joseph  PalozoUa.  Director  of 
the  Touth  Emergency  Service,  who  has 
studied  H.R.  1807  and  S.  645,  and  as  the 
operator  of  a  facility  such  as  would  be  fi- 
nanced In  the  Runaway  Youth  Acts,  he  has 
developed  definite  c^lnlona  on  the  provisions 
of  these  bUls. 

On  almost  all  points,  Mr.  PalozoUa  fetis 
that  the  Senate  bUl  deals  with  the  problem 
of  runaways  much  more  effectively  The 
House  bill,  he  feels.  Just  doesn't  seem  to  have 
the  fate  of  the  runaway  as  Its  primary  In- 
terest. 

In  the  matter  of  funding,  he  feels  tbat 
allocating  equal  amounts  for  Runaway 
Houses  and  reporting  services,  as  Is  done  In 
HJi.  1807,  Is  entirely  inequitable.  In  fact,  he 
questions  the  need  for  any  reporting  serv- 
ice at  all,  as  described  In  these  bills.  By 
handing  out  two  million  dollars  for  reporting 
services,  he  said,  the  bUl  Isn't  dealing  with 
the  problem. 

Also  pertaining  to  funding,  Mr.  PalozoUa 
agreed  with  our  Committee  that  by  assign- 
ing some  of  the  fund  aUocatlng  re^mnslbil- 
Ity  to  the  Iaw  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, H.R.  1807  is  only  adding  to  the 
bureaucracy  which  will  be  handUng  the 
money.  "I  see  no  reason  to  fund  anything 
through  LEAA."  he  said  He  also  said  that 
10,000,000  dollars  Is  a  more  realistic  figure  in 
dealing   with    the    runaway   problem. 

Mr.  P&lozoUa  said  that  he  was  against  any 
requirement  for  the  Runaway  Houses  to  re- 
port aU  runaways  to  the  authorities.  He  feels 
that  if  the  runaway  knows  that  the  poUce 
will  be  told  where  he  is  as  soon  as  he  walks 
In  the  door,  he  probably  won't  come  In  at  all. 
He  does,  however,  agree  that  all  r.inaways 
should  attempt  to  contact  their  parents 
within  36  hours,  as  required  In  the  House 
bill. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  that  he  would  favor 
passage  of  S.  645,  but  that  any  biU  which 
placed  the  restrictions  on  Individual  Houses 
such  as  HR  1807  did.  would  not  be  accept- 
able to  him.  and  If  such  a  bill  were  passed 
his  house  would  probably  not  even  apply 
for  funds. 


COMING  OP  VARIOUS  ENERGY 
SHORTAGES 


HON,  LESTER  L,  WOLFF 

•F     ST-*      Y    ,p.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE-VTATR-ES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr    WOLFF    Mr    Speaker,   with   the 

coming  of  \-arious  energy  shortages   In 

areas  across  the  country,  there  can  be 

little  doubt  of  the  need   to  develop  a 
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strong.  Federal  energy  policy.  Herbert 
P.  Becker.  PE ,  luu  drawn  up  a  compre- 
hensive statement  about  setting  goals 
for  eflQclent  energy  consumption.  The 
statement  draws  on  his  experience  in 
energy  systems  engineering,  and  I  would 
like  to  place  the  following  summary  of 
his  statement  In  the  Rxcord  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

A   COMFKXRKX&IVS   SCMMAmT    OT   A   aTATXMUrr 
OK    THX    UBGXlrr    NlKD    rom   a    NATIONAi.    Ap- 

p«<ucH  TO  THx  EmcBOT  Csisia 
The  shortage  oX  clean  energy  m^nii^t^^ 
consideration  of  a  strong.  Federal  Depart- 
ment or  Energy  wltb  full,  leglalatlve  autbor- 
Ixatlon  to  eetabllsh  and  enforce  a  national 
energy  policy  tbat  would  set  goals  for  the 
sources  and  consumption  of  energy:  set 
guidelines  for  desirable  and  attainable  energy 
consumption  levels  in  all  applications:  devise 
legislation  for  achieving  such  goals  through 
economic  Inducements  and  restraints:  fi- 
nance Its  activities  through  an  Energy  Fund, 
with  revenue  generated  from,  ( 1 )  an  equi- 
table balancing  of  energy  costs  throughout 
the  nation,  and  between  the  small  and 
large-block  users,  (3)  rational  penaltes.  sur- 
charges and  Uzea  agalnat  recalcitrant  da- 
cisloD-makers  who  manufacture,  design, 
purchase,  produce,  apply  and  operate  the 
energy  hardware  and  systems  which  waste 
energy. 

Bather  than  depend  upon  the  groups  and 
Individuals  affecting  the  energy  problem,  to 
SMtt  their  own.  self-interested  solutions, 
which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  thoae 
of  the  public  at  large,  this  national  agency 
would  coordinate  a  broad  policy  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  penalize  waste  and  reward 
conjervatlon.  with  a  minimum  of  repression 
against  freedom  of  action.  Any  existing  situ- 
ations which  tend  to  perpetuate  waste  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  energy  would  be  modi- 
fled  to  make  such  actions  economically  un- 
attractive, while  choices  which  move  In  the 
direction  of  the  desirable  goals  would  be 
broadened  by  appropriate  economic  induce- 
ments. 

Legislation  would  be  structured  from  a 
philosophy  of  energy  conservation  and  pollu- 
tion control  affecting  the  supplier  producer 
and  consTimer  of  energy,  throughout  ail  sec- 
tors of  commerce  and  Industry  Statutes 
governing  Utilities,  rate  schedules  and  taxes 
would  be  modified  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
those  characteristics  which  encourage  unde- 
sirable action. 

Proposed  trestment  of  restraints  and 
Inducements  include: 

i  Revise  tax  law*  to  eUmlnate  property 
taxes  on  higher  capital  Investments  required 
for  energy-saving  systems;  reduce  tax  rates 
on  operating  cost  savings  (profits)  accrued 
from  same:  reduce  allowable  deductions  on 
°P*raMng  coots  of  wasteful  systems:  raise 
Investment  credlU  and  depreciation  rates  on 
energy-saving  systems  and  lower  them  on 
wasters 

2  Allocate  cleaner  fosall  fuels  on  a  na- 
tional basis  more  generously  to  savers  and 
regulate  curtailment  of  wasters 

3.  Eliminate  waste  In  low-energy  cost  lo- 
calities by  surcharge  on  Ir.equitably  low 
rates  in  areas  which  are  geographlcaUy 
favored. 

4.  itcdlfy  mortgage  laws  for  Investments 
on  saver-systems  by  Increasing  the  portion 
which  can  be  financed,  subsidizing  coeU  and 
reducing  interest  rates  by  government  g\iar- 
antee. 

8.  Reduce  or  eliminate  the  savings  to  the 
Purchaser  for  equipment  or  systems  with 
high  Initial  and  ongoing  energy  consump- 
tion and  short  life,  by  surcharge  or  excise 
tax  On  these  inferior  products,  mandate  A 
police  "Truth   In   Advertising". 


EXTENSIONS  Oh  RtMARKS 

8.  Structure  Uwm.  taxes  and  rate  sciMduiee 
to  ellnUnate  systems  which  transfer  exces- 
sively high  energy  consvimption  burdens  from 
landlord  to  Tenant  and  encourage  -.-  ■»*• 
which  mlnlmlaa  the  combined  usa*;'' 
LAndlord  and  Tenant. 

7  Structure  Inducement  benefits  to  permit 
Kngliieerlng  and  Architectural  Dealgnrera  to 
optimise  energy  designs  without  suffering 
lOM  of  fee 

8.  Uodlfy  the  philosophy  and  structure  of 
energy  rate  schedules  so  that: 

(a)  Plua  or  minus  rate  adjustments  may 
baselectlTely  applied  to  wasters  and  savers 
reapecUvely.  instead  of  employing  acroea-the- 
tward  Increaaea  in  all  energy  rates. 

(b)  Avoid  regressive  rate  Increase*  for 
lower  Income  groups. 

(c)  Permit  higher  Utility  profiU  for  energy 
sales  baaed  upon  substantially  higher  energy 
conversion  eOlclency  than  Is  normal,  but  re- 
duce profit  formulae  for  thoae  baaed  on 
wasteful  practices. 

(d)  Mandate  new  schedules  which  en- 
courage private  users  to  optimize  fuel  con- 
aervaUon  without  penalizing  an  accepUble 
UUllty  profit  margin  for  special  stand-by  or 
auxiliary  service* 

8.  On  a  NaUonal  basis,  co-ordinate  the  ex- 
pertlae  of  all  profeaalonai  and  trade  group* 
concerned  with  energy  to  establish  accept- 
able gxudellnes  for  reasonable  energy  con- 
sumption in  all  applications  of  science,  com- 
merce and  Industry. 

It  is  felt  that  these  steps,  taken  In  time, 
can  alleviate  the  energy  shortage  on  a  cur- 
rent basU.  and  lengthen  the  lead  time  our 
reeearchers  need  to  evolve  new  and  practical 
energy  sources,  with  mimmum  detriment  to 
our  environment  and  the  least  dlsrupUon  to 
economic  growth.  Ufe  style  and  a  free  econ- 
omy. Much  dialogue  Is  required  on  the  con- 
cept proposed  to  enhance  Ito  validity  as  a 
•oluUon  accepUble  to  the  entire  public, 
deapite  lu  tone  of  federal  interfetence. 


December 
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my  Intention  to  solicit  the  widest  possible 
commant  and  to  give  all  interested  per- 
sona every  reasonable  opportuiuty  to  ap- 
;*-H.r  and  testify 


Dereynber  22,  1973 


ENERGY  AND  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY 
PROTECTION  .^CT 

HON.  JUHN  t.  MOSS 

or    CAMTOSNU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  the  Energy  and  Defense  In- 
dustry Protection  Act.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  prevent  control  by  foreign 
persons  of  American  companies  engaged 
In  the  energy  and  defense  Industries. 

In  recent  months  we  have  witnessed  an 
Increasing  number  of  takeovers  of  Amer- 
ican companies  by  foreign  persons.  This 
situation  can  probably  be  traced  to  the 
devaluaUons  of  the  dollar  and  the  de- 
cline in  prices  on  our  Nation's  stock  mar- 
kets. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  possibility  of 
American  companies  engaged  In  vital  In- 
dustries being  taken  over  by  foreign  per- 
sons. My  bill  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
by  prohibiting  foreign  persons  from  own- 
ing, either  directly  or  indirectly,  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  such  companies  voting 
securities. 

I  Intend  for  this  bill  to  be  a  vehicle 
for  hearings  on  this  topic.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  uSbcommlttee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance,  which  I  chair,  will  be  able  to 
hold  such  hearings  during  the  second 
MMlon  of  the  93d  Congress.  It  would  be 


SOVIET  JEWS  AND  IRISH  NATION- 
ALISTS: PRISONERS  OP  CON- 
SCIENCE 

HON    JOE  MOAKLEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  out  of 
my  profound  concern  for  the  basic  hu- 
man rights  of  all  peoples,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  tragic  plight  of  both  Soviet 
Jews  and  Irish  nationalists  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  these  "Pris- 
oners of  Conscience"  as  my  constituent, 
Fred  Bums  O'Brien,  so  aptly  describes 
them,  will  soon  be  accorded  the  full  Jus- 
tice and  dignity  guaranteed  them  by  In- 
ternational covensuits  and  due  them  by 
all  tenets  of  civilized  society. 

The  following  article  states  the  case  In 
such  compelling  terms  that  I  am  pleased 
to  share  it  with  both  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people: 

SoviXT  Jrws  And  Ibish  Nationaij»ts: 
Puaowku  or  CoHacmfcs 
(By  Fred  Burns  O'Brien) 
The  basis  of  a  democraac  poUtlcai  system 
is  the  foundation,  firmly  entrenched,  that 
each  individual  has  the  right  to  express  his 
or  her  views  pubUcly  regardless  of  Its  con- 
tent, even  if  It  U  deemed  In  derogation  of 
the  exlsUng  government.  To  have  less  than 
complete  poliUcal  rights  is  surely  a  breeding 
ground  for  violent  confronUtlon.  A  political 
conscience  might  take  a  variety  of  forms, 
but  It  is  housed  within  the  confines  of  sound 
democratic  principles  that  are  permitted  ex- 
pression for  the  con8\imptlon  and  digestion 
of  the  beholding  public. 

Violence  in  Ireland  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  a  rejection  of  full  implementation 
of  demands  for  equality  in  the  area  of  civil, 
human  and  political  rights  which  generally 
encompasses  the  full  spectrum  of  social  in- 
teraction The  civil  rights  campal(<n  was 
transposed  to  a  more  violent  effort  by  an 
abject  refusal  of  leglUmate  authorities  to 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  Immediate 
change.  It  was  this  same  authority  that  cat- 
apulted the  peaceful  demonstration  into 
armed  revolt  against  the  repressive  statelet. 
Civil  rights  demands  were  of  necessity  tran- 
substantiated into  a  demand  for  relf -deter- 
mination where  the  people  themselves  could 
Institute  a  resolve  for  their  own  problems  In- 
dependent of  an  outside  factor  (Britain) 
that  could  only  offer  an  Imposed  solution 
whereby.  Irrespective  of  its  motive,  bears  of 
the  fact  alone  that  It  Is  an  outside  force  of 
a  foreign  element  seeking  a  foreign  solution 
to  an  Irish  domestic  problem. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  struggle  of  So- 
viet Jews  had  commenced  as  a  civil  righto 
struggle  In  the  same  vein  as  that  of  the  Irish 
but  with  a  different  final  demand  to  effect 
Justice.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  de- 
mands of  Soviet  Jews  may  yet  result  in  vio- 
lent confronUtlon  If  their  poUUcal  exhor- 
tations are  Ignored. 

As  Soviet  Citizens,  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity— a  minority  group  liken  to  many  others 


ir.  Ru.iala— Is  al>K»Klly  allntled  the  same 
rights  as  other  riilz*;ifi  bui  ii.  pra.  vical 
application  their  rl^hUs  a.-e  dei.led  by  th(iae 
deiKlgnated  t<j  implemer.t  ?urh  j^u&rai.tees 
Hoviet  law  embraces  the  guarantee  that  all 
national  irroiips  are  entitled  to  their  own 
culture,  laiiffuatte  and  traditions  This  la 
deemed  as  a  iieces-sity  due  t<i  the  conK'lom- 
eration  of  national  group*  that  •oniprl.se 
the  multi-national  Soviet  I'l  ion  To  !mp<38e 
a  Soviet  culture  would  be  unju:ceptab;e  and 
impractical  to  such  an  array  .f  diverse  ;>*■.- 
pies  and  it  was  further  coucluded  that  all 
groups,  save  the  Jews  (in  practice,  not  law). 
would  be  granted  minority  group  social- 
autonomy  within  the  massive  Soviet  society. 
The  abrogation  of  these  Inherent  righto  of 
Soviet  citizens  In  the  Instance  of  the  Jewish 
minority  group  Is  a  violation  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution  and  the  International  cove- 
nanto  of  human  righto. 

The  Jewish  crime  is  In  requesting  the  right 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  when  this  was 
denied  them,  they  spoke  out  in  poUtlcal  dem- 
onstration for  which  they  have  been  har- 
assed and  incarcerated.  The  Irish  crime  Is  the 
desire  for  self-determination  and  the  re- 
unification of  their  nation,  for  which  pur- 
suit they  have  been  Interned  without  charee 
or  trial. 

Russian  Jews  ask  only  for  righto  awarded 
other  citizens  and  they  are  denied.  Just  as 
the  Nationalists  are  denied  equity  within  the 
Northern  Irish  society.  The  end  result  for  the 
Jews  is  to  seek  to  emlgrato  to  Israel,  because 
there  would  be  no  basis  for  self-determina- 
tion within  the  present  structure  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Instead,  they  exercise  the  right 
under  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Righto  which  states:  "Everyone  has  the  right 
to  leave  any  country.  Including  his  own,  and 
to  return  to  his  country."  The  Irish  and  Jews 
both  sought  civil  righto  and  were  rewarded 
negatively,  coercing  present  courses  of  action 
as  being  of  last  resort.  WhUe  the  Jews  emi- 
grate to  Israel,  the  Irish  Nationalists  demand 
aelf-determlnatlon  in  order  to  seek  their  na- 
tional destiny. 

In  both  cases  of  reference,  the  majority 
denied  the  minority  the  righto  guaranteed 
both  Internationally  and  domestically.  In  the 
two  Instances,  the  peoples  sought  by  peace- 
ful means  to  effect  a  rectification  and  upon 
this  faUure  resorted  to  more  drastic  meas- 
ures. For  pursuing  political  equity,  the  Irish 
and  Jews  alike  were  imprisoned  for  their 
thoughto  of  challenging,  not  legality,  but  raw 
authority  and  the  power  structure  itself. 
There  are  no  crimes  involved  In  these  situa- 
tions, only  political  crimes  as  defined  In  a 
completely  self-serving  manner  by  those  with 
the  reins  of  authority. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Northern  Ireland  are 
by  no  means  democracies,  but  they  both  pur- 
port to  entertain  all  citizens  as  equal,  though 
this  is  selective  equality.  A  Jew  is  treated 
like  all  Jews  collectively  and  an  Irish  Nation- 
alist like  other  Irish  Natlonallste  and  within 
these  select  confines  there  Is  equality;  how- 
ever. In  the  broader  spectrum  of  society  as  a 
whole,  there  is  group  equality,  but  there  is 
also  the  placement  of  one  group  over  another 
in  a  ladder  of  equality  Structurally,  there 
are  barriers  between  classes  of  national  or 
religious  and  political  groupings  whereby 
one  is  favored  over  the  other (s)  by  reason  of 
the  dictates  of  the  given  power  structure. 

The  Jew  and  the  .Vatlonallst  are  incar- 
cerated for  expressing  political  views  that 
weigh  heavQy  upon  their  conscience  This  is 
morally  and  legally  wrong  by  definition  of 
equitable  law  and  must  be  in  fact  has  been, 
rejected  in  Ito  entirety  by  interested  parties. 
No  one  should  be  imprisoned  for  his  or  her 
political  beliefs  or  definition  of  social  exist- 
ence In  political  terms,  but  It  hapi>ens  con- 
tinuously and  must  be  curtailed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  future  generations. 


tXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  for  the  Irish  Nailonailsto  and  Soviet 
Jews,  the  crisis  has  gone  beyond  the  point 
of  rectification,  and  far  more  serious  alterna- 
tives have  been  incorporated  Into  the  situa- 
tions. Those  1:;  .Soviet  prisons  axid  British 
concentratitjn  ramps  are  suffering  Indignities 
for  their  thoughts  m  a  political  context  and 
ar-'  not  the  real  criminals,  whereas,  the  au- 
thoruies  demanding  the  Incarceration  of 
these  political  defendanto  embrace  criminal 
actions. 

Political  Imprisonment  for  crimes  of 
thought  and  conscience  evidence  the  weak- 
ness cf  a  system  or  government  that  can- 
not survive  the  truth  regardless  of  its  det- 
riment, A  solid  and  Just  government  can 
bear  any  tempest  and  survive  If  it  encourages 
dlssidento  to  make  known  their  dissent  and 
la  prepared  to  act  equltobly  In  Instances  of 
clear  abuse. 


WILL  THE  REAL  STOCKOWNERS 
PLEASE  STAND  UP  iSO  WE  CAN 
FIND  OUT  WHO  YOU  ARE'  "^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

iF    PENNSTLV,/iNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr  MOORHE.AX)  of  Penmylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  maioj-  problems  cor- 
porations have  L-;  ideniifymg  the  real 
holders  of  their  corporate  isfue. 

This  might  not  seem  like  much  of  a 
problem,  but  it  i.s  when  one  realizes  that 
many  .small  shareholders  prefer  to  keep 
their  st^x'k  In  their  brokers  name,  an 
activity  encouraged  by  brokerage  hoases 
to  cut  down  on  their  own  paperwork 

Thus  when  a  corporation  contaci,? 
Its  shareholders  it  must  comramiicate 
through  various  second-party  brokerage 
houses. 

This  time-consuming  and  wasteful 
practice  is  the  cau.se  for  growing  concern 
among  corporations  seeking  to  increase 
dialog  between  stockowners  and  them- 
selves. 

A  recent  Business  Week  article  carried 
the  following  note : 

Union  Electric  Corporation  of  Carnegie, 
Pa  ,  was  so  concerned  about  the  problem  that 
It  comml.ssloned  a  nationwide  study  and 
presented  It  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  The  study,  now  belnc  reviewed 
by  the  SEC.  shows  that  of  the  17  ~  of  all 
corporate  stock  now  held  in  street  names  as 
many  as  68'y  of  the  actual  owners  are  not 
getting  reporto  and  other  Information  In  a 
timely  fashion. 

The  article,  which  I  will  put  into  the 
Record  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues, discusses  some  leguslaUve  rem- 
edies for  the  problem  which  the  Congress 
should  con.'^ider : 

Thb  SiLkNo  Imposed  bt  STMorr  Names 

In  a  move  to  simplify  ito  bookkeeping. 
Tyler  Corp,,  a  diversified  Dallas-based  truck- 
ing and  manufat  turing  company,  last  month 
offered  to  pay  cash  bonuses  to  holders  of  20 
shares  or  less  of  Its  common  stock  if  they 
would  turn  the  stock  bark  to  the  company 
within  30  days.  But  the  company  expects  that 
as  many  as  26%  of  Its  shareholders  will  not 
get  the  word  In  time  because  their  mock  Is 
listed  In  a  broker's  "street   rame  " 

Tyler's  fnistratlon  In  trying  to  communi- 
cate  with    Ito   stockholders   Is    increasingly 
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shared  by  other  corporations  large  and  small 
The  problem  Is  that  since  brokers  refuse  u 
divulge  client  Us'uS,  which  they  cciisider  pro- 
pneUtxy  Information,  companies  must  rely  on 
the  already  overworked  brokers'  back  offices 
•m  pass  along  u,  stockhoide.'-s  all  manner  cf 
important  things  -  proxy  statemento,  divi- 
dends quarterly  and  annual  repoi-s  and.  In 
T>ler  s  CAse  a  special  exchange  offer  Com- 
paiaes  are  Increasingly  complaining  that  the 
brokers  are  falling  down  on  the  Job. 

Union  Electric  Steel  Corp  of  Carnegie,  Pa,, 
was  Sfi  concerned  about  the  problem  that  It 
commissioned  a  nationwide  study  and  pre- 
sented It  to  the  Sectintles  &  Exchange  Com- 
nxlsslon  The  study,  now  being  reviewed  by 
the  SEC,  shows  that  of  the  11  r  of  all  cor- 
porate stock  now  held  in  street  names,  as 
many  as  68^r  of  the  actual  owners  are  not 
getting  reports  and  other  Information  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

PAPEEWOEK 

The  problem  of  oomm  ujucatlng  with  the 
"real"  stockholder  is  not  new  Brokers  en- 
courage customers  to  keep  their  stock  In  the 
broker's  name  to  cut  down  on  Wall  Street's 
massive  paper  work  which  has  crushed  many 
a  mismanaged  firm  to  death.  And  many  cus- 
tomers prefer  the  anonymity  as  well  as  the 
convenience  of  keeping  their  stock  with  a 
broker  in  a  street  name. 

But  at  a  time  when  many  stockholders 
grumble  about  poor  stock  pterformance  and 
stingy  dividends  and  a-s  SEC  disclosure  rules 
grow  more  demanding  corporate  managers 
are  finding  plenty  of  good  reasons  to  want 
direct  communication  with  all  their  stock- 
holders A  big  Midwest  appliance  manufac- 
turer worries  that  the  growing  proportion  of 
street  names  will  make  takeover  attempto 
more  difficult  to  spot,  even  though  any  holder 
of  S'^i  or  more  of  a  company's  stock  is 
legally  required  to  Inform  the  SEC  that  he 
Is  making  such  a  move. 

International  Multlfoods  Corp  ,  a  Kflnne- 
ap<jiLs-based  diversified  food  processor  and 
restaurant  chain  operator,  has  a  two-year 
program  to  woo  "the  mom  and  pop  share- 
holder'— for  example,  by  making  its  annual 
report  more  readable.  The  company  also  of- 
fers to  mall  copies  of  Its  "10  K"  annual  report 
filed  with  the  SEC  perhaps  the  most  useful 
source  of  information  about  any  company. 
But  In  the  last  six  months,  street  name 
holdings  of  the  stock  have  Increased  nearly 
12'%.  Thus,  because  of  the  costo  Involved, 
the  com[>any's  offer  does  not  extend  to  shares 
that  are  held  in  street  names, 

LTTNCH    DATES 

Giant  companies  such  as  RCA  Corp  spend 
$50,000  a  year  or  more  just  to  maintain  spe- 
cial staffs  that  work  only  with  brokerage 
back  offices  to  get  Information  to  street  name 
shareholders  "It  also  pays  to  take  the  head 
proxy  clerks  ont  to  lunch  once  In  a  while," 
confides  one  corporate  secretary,  "When  they 
have  the  big  crush  of  proxies  to  mall  out  at 
annual  report  time,  you  know  your  stuff 
will  go  out  first."  And  big  brokers  such  as 
MerrtU  Lynch  have  Invested  heavUy  In  com- 
puters and  automatic  labeling  and  envelope 
stuffing  machines. 

But  a  great  many  companies.  It  appears, 
are  not  getting  the  kind  of  service  they  want. 
Por  this  reason  securities  reform  bills  In 
Congress  Include  provislona  ordering  the  SEC 
to  study  the  whole  question  of  street  name 
and  nominee  holdings  and  the  Impact  of  such 
practices  on  corporste  stockhv  Ider  commu- 
nlcatloxis. 

Thus  far  no  solutions  are  a;  hand,  but  two 
Idoas  are  considered  front  runners.  One 
w.uld  require  brokers  to  give  stockholders 
lists  to  companies  under  safeguards  that 
would  prevent  a  broker's  competitors  from 
seeing  the  names.  The  other  Idea,  which 
many   brokers  favor,  is  to  have  oompaolaa 
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•spread  out"  the  closing  dates  of  tlxelr  flaeal 
y«ar«  so  that  brokers  are  not  deluged  with 
work  each  sprtnc; 


TACHOGRAPH  WILL  HELP  MONITOR 
FUEL  SHORTAGE 


HON    PAUL  FINDLEY 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OP  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 15.  I  Introduced  the  Bias  and 
Truck  Safety  Act  of  1973.  This  bill  would 
require  each  truck  and  bus  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  be  equipped  with  a  tach- 
ograph, a  recording  Instnmient  which 
prondes  a  permanent  record  by  chart  of 
speed  in  miles  per  hour,  distance  trav- 
eled, and  the  number  and  duration  of 
stops,  as  well  as  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation. 

Experience  in  foreign  countries  where 
the  tachograph  is  mandatory  equipment 
shows  clearly  that  these  devices  promote 
speed  control,  serve  as  a  warning  to  driv- 
ers, and  provide  accurate  records  for 
owners,  drivers,  and  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Several  States  already  have 
such  laws  or  are  considering  them.  Bills 
have  been  introduced  to  require  tacho- 
graphs on  buses  in  Connecticut.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island.  A  bill  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  tachographs  on  other 
vehicles  in  addition  to  buses  was  Intro- 
duced in  New  York. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  can  be  held 
on  this  bin  and  the  Congress  will  enact 
it  at  an  early  date  for  several  reasons. 

Of  primary  concern  to  everyone  is  the 
urgent  necessity  to  conserve  our  precious 
energy  supplies.  The  House  and  Senate 
have  passed  bills  setting  a  national  speed 
limit  of  no  more  than  55  miles  per  hour 
for  all  vehicles  Enforcement  of  that 
standard  will  be  left  to  State  and  local 
oflBcials. 

The  tachograph  will  make  enforce- 
ment much  more  uniform.  It  will  make  it 
quite  unlikely  that  the  giants  of  the 
highways — trucks  and  buses — will  vio- 
late the  new  speed  law  and  jeopardize 
the  Uves  of  passengers  and  other  motor- 
ists alike. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Washington 
Star  Indicates  that  such  violations  are 
widespread  among  truckers  and  almost 
Impossible  to  combat.  Through  the  use 
of  a  secret  and  largely  Ulegal  network  of 
cltizen-s  band  radios  in  the  cabs  of  trucks. 
many  have  secured  virtual  Immunity 
from  st)eeding  and  overweight  arrests. 

Key  codewords  are  exchanged  by  as 
many  as  25  percent  of  the  truckers  on 
our  Nations  highways,  thereby  inform- 
ing each  other  of  the  locations  of  police 
vehicles,  speedtraps.  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

The  bare  statistics  on  truck  accidents 
show  the  dangers  involved.  According  to 
the  National  Safety  Council.  In  1972 
alone  there  were  approximately  3,500.000 
big-ng  accidents  that  killed  5,500  per- 
•ona  and  caused  S8  billion  In  property 
damage. 
Obviously,  It  is  hard  enough  for  a  truck 
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to  stop  when  It  Is  traveling  the  legal 
speed  limit.  When  it  Is  speeding,  it  is 
even  more  dlfHcult.  and  it  Is  less  likely 
that  It  will  be  able  to  stop  with  safety. 

Text  of  newsstory  follows : 
Radio  CKArm  OKs  T«ucxs'  HtCHSALLWo 

How  many  tunes  have  the  big  trailer 
trucks  thundered  bv  at  70-plus  mpJi.  on 
major  turnpike  stralghUwmys  to  leave 
motorists  wondering  how  they  get  away  with 
It? 

How  they  get  awfty  with  It.  according  to 
Pennsylvania  State  police.  Is  through  a  secret 
and  largely  lUegal  net  of  citizen's  band  radloe 
In  the  cabs  of  the  trucks.  The  radios  tell 
truckers  where  the  law  is — and  where  he  Is 
not. 

Exchanging  key  code  words  over  the 
radios,  truckers  know  when  police  are  not 
around  and  can  roar  down  the  highway  as 
f*st — and   as   overweight — as   they   please. 

Key  words  Include  "amokey  the  Bear," 
referring  to  state  policemen,  "chicken  coops." 
for  weighing  stations,  and  "c'mon  and  run." 
meaning  the  coast  Is  clear. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  truckers 
equipped  with  radios  vary  upward  from  the 
federal  governments  25  percent  There  are 
no  accurate  figures  because  most  truckers 
don't  obtain  the  required  federal  Ucense. 

One  new  owner  of  a  citizen's  band  radio 
Is  sute  police  Cpl.  Oary  Mysel. 

As  he  sat  In  his  patrol  car  on  the  shoulder 
of  Interstate  81  near  Harrlsburg.  a  group 
of  tractor-trailers  passed.  Seconds  later,  the 
radio  came  alive. 

"Smokey  the  Bear's  sittln'  near  exit  28 
He's  In  a  plain  wrapper  (unmarked  car)."  it 
barked. 

"Within  five  minutes  they  11  know  20  miles 
In  both  directions  that  we're  sitting  here." 
explained  Cpl.  Edward  Praser.  Mysel's  part- 
ner. Truckers  hummed  by  at  the  legal  speed 
for  the  next  30  minutes 

Officers  say  the  two-way  network  gives 
truckers  virtual  Immunity  to  speeding  and 
overweight  arrests.  It  had  become  a  national 
highway  safety  problem  before  speed  limits 
were  lowered  because  of  the  energy  crisis 

The  network  also  helps  explain  what  has 
long  been  a  mystery  to  the  average  motorist: 
How  can  those  trucks  keep  barrelling  along 
at  70  miles  per  and  never  seem  to  get  stopped 
by  police? 

"Now  watch  this."  says  Mysel  as  he  drove 

the  patrol  car  well  away  from  the  highway. 

Picking     up     the     microphone     from     his 

citizen's  band  radio  and  speaking  in  his  best 

truckdrlver    voice,    he    broedcasts: 

"I'm  out  here  near  exit  28  and  Smokey's 
nowhere  In  sight.  C'mon  and  run.  C'mon. 
c'mon." 

Minutes  later,  the  rigs  whiz  by  at  well 
over  the  M  m  p  h.  limit. 

"This  Is  their  free  ticket."  FYaaer  says  of 
the  radios  "The  only  truckers  we  get  are  the 
ones  who  don"t  have  radios,  or  have  them 
turned  off  " 

No  one  has  yet  fotind  an  effective  way  to 
thwart    the    truckers'    system. 

The  report  on  the  truck  drivers  operation 
was  developed  by  reporters  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


POLICE  OFFICER  IS  HONORED  FOR 
BRAVERY 


HON    JAMES  F.  HASTl.NGS 

or  KTW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  young  police 
officer  from  my   district,   who  recently 
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was  awarded  the  ScUamanca,  NY..  Police 
Department  Medal  of  Honor  for  bravery. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Officer 
Timothy  Jackson  for  rescuing  a  woman, 
trapred  m  her  automobile  which  had' 
plunged  into  the  Allegany  River  In  the 
best  tradition  of  the  thousands  of  po- 
lice officers  throughout  the  Nation  daily 
serving  their  communities,  Officer  Jack- 
son entered  the  ley  stream,  removed  the 
woman  and  performed  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation  until  she  regained  con- 
sciousness. 

Officer  Jackson,  married  and  the  father 
of  two  childrerv  received  scores  of  other 
honors  from  his  community  as  well  as  a 
special  letter  of  commendation  from  FBI 
Director  Clarence  Kelley. 

In  recei\'ing  the  Medal  of  Honor,  it  was 
typical  of  Officer  Jackson  to  say : 

In  honoring  me.  they  have  also  honored 
each  and  ©very  member  of  this  department. 

I  Insert  In  the  Record  an  article  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  Mec  al  of  Honor 
presentation  and  why  Officer  Jackson  is 
so  deserving  of  It. 

The  article  follows: 
Pkksent   "Mzdal   or  Honor"   to   SalamjI^ca 
PoLicx    Hero 
Salamanca — City      police      paid      tribute 
Saturday    to    Patrolman    Timothy    Jackson/I 
whose  heroism  saved  the  life  of  Mrs.  Wesley 
Plsher  of  Bradford,  on  November  6. 

In  a  brief  ceremony  at  the  Coachman's 
Inn.  Sgt.  Perry  Barrett,  president  of  the 
Seneca  Police  Club  of  Salamanca  awarded 
the  26- year  old  rookie  policeman  an  engraved, 
bronze  Medal  of  Honor  on  behalf  of  his  fel- 
low policemen  In  recognition  of  the  valor 
he  displayed  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty." 

The  medal,  which  hung  from  a  wide  band 
of  green  satin  ribbon,  was  accompanied  by 
a  matching  green  bar  or  "ribbon '—highest 
awards  for  distinction  that  the  Police  De- 
partment can  bestow. 

Jackson  will  be  permitted  to  wear  the  bar 
on  his  uniform  every  day.  beginning  this 
week.  Police  Chief  John  R.  Kowalskl  told 
the  Times  Herald.  It  Is  the  only  such  recogni- 
tion ever  given  a  policeman  in  this  city. 

Accepting  the  awards  and  a  certificate  In 
honor  of  his  heroism.  Patrolman  Jackson 
said  that  ever  since  the  near-tragic  mishap 
occurred  early  last  month,  he  has  heard  many 
expressions  of  appreciation  from  citizens  of 
Salamanca  for  services  performed  routinely 
by  all  members  of  the  Police  Department 

Klwanls  members.  Rotarlans  and  other 
residents.  Jackson  said,  have  told  him  that 
the  events  of  November  6  have  provided  citi- 
zens here  with  an  opportunity  to  appreciate 
the  police,  and  to  publicly  recognize  the  en- 
tire department  for  their  work. 

"In  honoring  me,  they  have  also  honored 
each  and  every  member  of  this  department." 
the  young  hero  told  his  fellow  police  officers, 
city  officials  and  their  wives  at  the  dinner 
Saturday. 

"I  am  glad  that  I  was  able  to  help  Mrs. 
Plsher,  but  I  am  certain  that  any  policeman 
on  the  force  could  have  done  what  I  did." 
Police  Chief  Kowalskl  read  a  letter  from 
Clarence  Kelley.  director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  in  Washington,  DC, 
which  praised  Jackson  for  his  prompt  re- 
sponse, and  for  his  concern  for  the  life  of 
another  Individual. 

"My  associates  Join  me  In  extending  our 
congratulations  to  you  for  your  outstanding 
performance  We  trust  your  career  as  a  police 
officer  wUl  be  rewarding  in  the  future,  and 
that  you  will  continue  to  be  an  example  to 
all  law  enforcement  officers  .  .  in  our  pro- 
fession," Mr  Kelly  wrote 

Chief  Kowalskl  sIfo  read  a  letter  from 
C  William  Baker,  clerk  of  the  Cattaraugus 
County  LegUlatlre.  enclosing  Resolution  404 
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of  Nov  1-4.  whicb  c(jmineuded  itie  policeman 
for  his  bravery  The  resolution  had  f>een  pre- 
sented by  lyegtslaujrs  Carl  E  Monkhouse  of 
.MlCKaiiy,  Howard  Peterson.  Edward  Nugent 
and  Kenneth  McClune  of  Salamanca,  aud  ap- 
proved by  the  LeKislature 

James  (irlftiths  aiid  Marlon  Fisher  of  the 
Sajainjuica  Police  Commlsglon  presented 
Palruliuan  Ja.-ksou  with  certificates  of  recog- 
nition Mr  Fisher  on  behalf  of  the  Salamanca 
Moose  Club,  awarded  Jackson  a  1100  check 
for  the  coura^je  he  displayed  on  Nov  6  A 
letter  of  commendailon  from  .Sheriff  (.'harics 
B.  Hill   was  also   read   at   the  dinner 

La.st  week  the  policeman  was  the  recipient 
of  many  citations  having  been  honored  by 
the  Klwanls  and  Rotary  Club.s.  the  County 
Civil  Defen.se  and  LegLslature 

Among  ihoee  attending  the  dinner  were 
pcrtlcemen  and  their  wives  members  of  the 
Common  Council  and  Police  Commission, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Plsher  of  Bradford. 

Mrs.  Plsher  has  said  that  she  "always" 
wears  her  seat  belt  .  .  .  but  on  the  night 
of  the  accident,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
she  did  not  buckle  It.  She  told  Patrolman 
Jackson  later  that  she  also  "always  "  locks  her 
auto  doers,  and  that  on  the  night  of  Nov.  e. 
she  failed   to  lock   them. 

If  she  had  done  either  one  of  these  things 
Nov.  6,  It  Is  doubtful  whether  Patrolman 
Jackson  would  have  been  able  to  save  her 
life,  police  officers  told  the  Times  Herald. 


PEANUT  PROFITEERS— TAXPAYERS' 
BURDEN 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

-I     TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  to  re- 
vise the  present  peanut  program.  I  have 
taken  the  time  to  look  Into  this  program 
and  have  been  fascinated  with  some  of 
the  little  publicized  information  concern- 
ing this  peanut  program. 

I  want  to  turn  a  spotlight  today  on 
peanut  profiteering  and  the  peanut  prof- 
iteering indiistr>'. 

Peanut  profiteers  are  forcing  stagna- 
tion on  a  potentially  great  agricultural 
Industrj-  in  order  to  line  their  ow.  n  pock- 
ets with  Government  money.  They  are 
ripping  ofif  the  Federal  Grovemment  to 
the  tune  of  increasing  millions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

And  it  Is  all  perfectly  legal.  Not  right- 
but  legal.  Not  necessary— but  legal.  Not 
Just — but  legal. 

.The  peanut  profiteering  Industry  neat- 
ly tiipa  a  pork  barrel  onto  every-  peanut 
bag — then  the  profiteers  dlvv>-  up  the 
contents  of  the  barrel,  while  the  Amer- 
ican taxpa.ver  is  left  holding  the  sack 

Other  farm  programs  have  been  evolv- 
ing over  the  years,  moving  away  from 
Government  controls  and  subsidies,  to- 
ward market  expansion  and  free  enter- 
prise. 

Not  the  peanut  program  The  peanut 
profiteers  have  stayed  clamped  to  high 
sut)sidles  like  an  unweaned  child  with 
a  fuU  set  of  teeth 

What  Is  peanut  profiteering?  How  and 
why  does  it  exist?  Who  are  the  peanut 
profiteers? 

Two  provisions  of  the  permanent  leg- 
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Islatlon  for  peanuts  are  the  basic  flaws: 

One  Ls  the  provision  seitmg  a  mini- 
mum national  acreage  allotment  of  1.61- 
milllon  acres.  This  is  divvied  up  among 
allotment  farmowners.  If  you  do  not 
have  an  allotment,  do  not  bother  lo  grow 
peanuts  becau.se  a  big  {x-nalty  is  impcsed 
to  make  sun  there  Ls  no  profit  in  grow- 
ing ;.ieanuLs  without  an  a;iolnienl 

No.  2  L^  the  provision  that  says  pea- 
nuts grown  on  allotment  acres  get  Gov- 
ernment price-support  at  no  less  than 
To  percent  ol  panty. 

That  is  the  picture;  only  aUotmenl 
holders  can  grow  peanuts,  and  their  pea- 
nuts are  guaranteed  price-support  at  a 
high  level. 

Now,  add  another — and  vital — fact. 
Farmers  have  made  such  good  use  of 
technology  that  since  1955  peanut  yields 
have  gone  up  an  average  of  70  pounds 
per  acre  each  year.  This  means  that 
while  the  national  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ment caimot,  by  law,  be  cut  below  1.61- 
million  acres,  farmers  really  only  need 
about  1.1-million  acres  to  grow  all  the 
peanuts  that  go  into  U.S.  food. 

On  about  half  a  million  acres  each 
year,  peanuts  are  grown  which  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  need  but  has  to  buy. 

That  is  what  peanut  profiteering  is  all 
about — using  every  device  possible  to 
maintain  this  ridiculous  position  in  which 
the  Government  pays  for  the  production 
of  too  many  peanuts. 

Profiteering  comes  in  because  the  sup- 
port is  so  high  that  an  allotment  is  a 
very  valuable  asset  to  own.  If  you  have 
a  peanut  allotment,  you  can  lease  your 
allotment  acres  for  more  than  $100  an 
allotment  acre  to  some  dirt  farmer  who 
really  wants,  or  needs,  to  farm  for  a 
living— and  you  can  live  high  off  the  pork 
barrel  of  peanut  profiteermg. 

Just  about  25,000  allotment  farmown- 
ers  deal  off  their  allotments  each  year— 
by  sale  or  lease — to  someone  who  wants 
to  grow  peanuts;  and  both  parties  profit 
because  of  the  Government  guaranteed 
bonanza  price  for  peanuts. 

Some  40  years  ago  when  allotments 
went  into  effect,  they  were  meant  to  pre- 
vent e.xcess  production  and  give  each 
farmer  his  fair  share  of  the  market.  Well, 
they  have  not  prevented  excess  produc- 
tion— and  all  sense  of  equity  has  long 
since  been  lost  in  the  shuffle  and  scuffle 
of  dealing  in  allotments  as  if  they  were 
blue-chip  securities— as  indeed  they  seem 
to  be  for  the  peanut  profiteers. 

Let  us  take  the  profiteermg  out  of  pea- 
nuts and  put  production  back  into  the 
hands  of  young  farmers  who  will  grow 
peanuts  for  the  market,  not  the  Govern- 
ment. 


A  PROPER  MOVE  BY  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TREEN 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOT-i.^:.»N  r 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Re- 
publican colleague  from  Lxjuislana,  the 
Honorable  David  Trxen,  has  worked  hard 
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in  behalf  of  the  delegation  for  our  fish- 
ermen. 

As  you  know,  Louisiana  has  manj-  peo- 
ple who  depend  upon  fi.shing  for  a  liveli- 
hood, therefore  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dustry is  of  vital  concern  to  me  and  the 
rest  of  our  States  delegation. 

As  dean  of  the  Louisiana  delegation.  I 
want  to  commend  Dave  Treen  for  his  ef- 
forts and  in  particular  for  his  resolution 
expressmg  concern  over  the  Nation  s  de- 
chning  fishing  industry  which  this  Ho'ose 
has  approved 

It  is  best  summed  up  by  an  editorial 
which    appeared    in    the    Baton    Rouge 
Morning  Advocate,  wluch  I  inc  luce  m  the 
Record  at  this  pomt: 
A     Peopeb   Move    bt     Rzntrtn-: atixt     Trein 

In  the  light  of  more  pressing  affairs,  the 
resolution  approved  by  Congress  at  the  be- 
hest of  Rep  David  TTeen  expressing  concern 
over  this  nation's  declining  fishing  Indtistry 
may  seem   insignificant. 

American  fishermen  have  long  been  the 
underdog  In  the  International  quest  for  food 
from  the  sea  and  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  fact  that  other  nations  sweep 
the  waters  off  the  United  States  coast  clean 
through  use  of  their  highly  developed  tech- 
nological skills. 

Yet,  as  Treen  noted,  the  Industry  does 
play  a  key  role  In  the  economy  of  the  Louisi- 
ana coastal  area  and  the  same  Is  true  of 
other  states  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Treen's  resolution  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  fishing  industry,  but 
It  Is,  as  he  noted,  a  start  toward  at  least 
doing  something  about  them. 

One  of  the  first  benefits  from  the  resolu- 
tion undoubtedly  will  come  during  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  now  underwav  In  New 
York. 

If  nothing  else,  the  member  nations  of 
that  conference  can  be  advised  that  Con- 
gress Is  cognizant  of  the  problems. 

Just  what  can  be  done  about  them  remains 
to  be  seen.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  ex- 
panding the  U.S.  Jurisdiction  from  the  pres- 
ent 12  mUes  to  200.  as  other  nations  have  ex- 
tended their  limits  of  "control."  And  there 
may  be  a  request  later  for  government  sub- 
sidy of  fishing  fleets. 

The  communist  nations  have  long  sub- 
sidized such  fleets  Russia  has  supplied  Cuba 
with  factory  ships  and  trawlers  so  that  na- 
tion can  reap  harvests  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Spain  Is  currently  building  more  ships 
for  the  Island  nation. 

There  Is  some  sentiment  that  the  United 
States  cannot  compete  with  the  subsidised 
fleets.  And  there  have  been  expressions  In 
some  quarters  that  the  seas  have  been  largely 
'fished  out"  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
expand  the  American  fleet 

But  insofar  as  can  be  determined,  there 
has  been  no  official  establishment  of  the 
truth  of  these  contentions 

Part  of  the  plan,  under  Treen's  resolution. 
Is  to  hold  hearings  around  the  country  in 
an  effort  to  determine  the  true  scope  of 
the  fishing  Indxistry's  problem,  then  go  back 
to  Congress  with  proposed  legislation  to  im- 
prove Its  stance 

The  recommendation  may  be  for  subsidy. 
It  may  be  for  extending  the  Jurisdictional 
limits.  Or  It  may  even  t>e  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  continuing  supply  of  fish,  this 
nation  turn  to  Inland  fish  culture  as  China 
and  Russia  have  done 

But.  whatever  the  outcome,  there  will 
have  been  at  least  some  effort  made  to  per- 
petuate this  little  recognized,  but  valuable 
American  Industry. 

Treen's  resolution  is  not  instgnlflcant, 
either,  to  Louisiana  or  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 
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MRS.  GORDON  McLINTOCK 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NSW    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  was  shocked  and  saddened  at  the 
death,  a  few  months  ago.  of  iin.  Gordon 
McUntock,  wife  of  Vice  Adm.   Gordon 
McLintock,  Superintendent  of  the  US. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  for  nearly  23 
years,  until  his  retirement  in  1970.  I  had 
known  the  admirai  and  Mrs.  McLintock 
all  of  those  years.  She  lived  a  wonderful 
life  and  she  wove  into  the  fabric  of  that 
life  loyalty,  dedication,  concern  and  love 
of  a  most  admirable  quality  and  pattern. 
Mrs.  McLintocks  death  came  a  day 
before  commencement  exercises  of  the 
last  class  of  midshipmen  to  have  attend- 
ed the  academy  while  her  husband  was 
its  chief  The  couple  had  been  Invited  by 
the  class  president  "to  share  our  Joy"  on 
that  day.  but  news  of  Mrs.  Mclintock's 
death    arrived    instead   at   the   campua 
where  she  had  been  instnimental  tn  rais- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  construction  mon- 
ey and  helping  design  the  interior  and 
decor  of  the  US.  Merchant  Marine  In- 
terfalth  Memorial  Chapel. 

A  warm,  charming  woman.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lintock became  well  known  for  her 
works  In  Nassau  County  during  her  hus- 
bands  tenure  at  Kings  Point. 

Along  with  Mrs.  William  Paley  and 
Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney,  she  Inaugurated 
the  annual  North  Shore  Hospital  Ball 
at  the  Academy  In  1950  and  had  been 
deeply  Involved  In  the  building  of  the 
hospital. 

She  was  active  In  the  Women's  Pro- 
peller Club,  a  group  of  wives  of  men  In 
shipping,  and  in  Snug  Harbor,  a  home 
for  aged  mariners  on  Staten  Island. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  McLintock  was  a 
lovely  lady  who  was  very  good  and  very 
kind  to  both  me  and  my  family  over  the 
many  years  that  we  have  known  each 
other.  Some  of  the  finest  memories  of  the 
relationship  was  of  Mrs.  McLintock  tak- 
ing my  daughter.  Mary  Ann,  and  her 
brothers  to  academy  football  games  dur- 
ing the  fall. 

We  shall  all  miss  Mrs.  McLintock  very 
much.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  she  was  a  most 
unusual  and  wonderful  woman.  To  Ad- 
miral McLintock  the  Rooneys  extend 
their  deepest  sympathy  and  prayers  dur- 
ing this  hour  of  his  great  loss. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  I  Include  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  numerous 
friends  of  Mrs.  McLintock.  the  memorial 
service  held  at  Port  Myer  Chapel.  Ar- 
lington. Va. 

Present  at  the  service  and  Interment 
were  leaders  of  the  maritime  Industry, 
the  educational  world,  the  armed  forces, 
and  representatives  from  the  embassies! 
and  graduates,  and  condolences  received 
Included  those  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Admiral  Moorer  and 
Mrs.  Moorer.  While  there  was  no  official 
representation  from  the  academy  a  num- 
ber of  the  staff,  officers,  facility,  enlisted 
men  and  former  stewards  whom  she  had 
loved  also  attended. 
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MXKOUAI,   8IBTICB 

Fort  Myw  Cluipel.  Arlington.  Vlrglnl*, 
June  27.  1»7S. 

The  SeTYlc*  la  held  In  loving  memory  of 
Wynne  Riuaell  McUntock. 

TUX   <»OAM    PSBLUHB 
TH«    IirvOCATlOH 

C»pt*ln  R.   W.  RjkXcllffe.  CHC.  VSS. 

Jeeua  said.  "I  »m  the  resurrection  »nd 
the  lire;  he  who  beUeves  in  me.  though  he 
die.  yet  ahaU  he  Uve,  and  whosoever  Uvea 
and  believes  in  me  shall  never  die."  (John 
11     25-26) 

The  eternal  Ood  is  your  dwelling  place  and 
underneath  are  the  everlasUng  arms  (Deu- 
teronomy 33:   27a) 

The  Lord  U  my  light  and  my  salvation- 
whom  ahaU  I  fear'  The  Lord  is  the  strongl 
hold  of  my  Ufe;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid' 
(P8alm27:    1) 

HTICN 

America  the  Beauti/ul 
O   beautiful   for  ^>aclou«  aklea,   for  amber 

waves  of  grain. 
For   purple    mountain   majesties   above   the 

frill  ted  plain  I 
America!   Amertcal   Ood  shed  His  grace  on 

thee. 
And    crown    thy   good    with   brotherhood 
Prom  sea  to  shining  sea! — Amen. 

THX    rtJLOCT 

CapUln     Joehua     Goldberg.     CHC.     D8N 

iRET). 

Delivered  at  her  Puneral  Service  at  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  ArlUigton.  where  she  has  the 
honor  to  be  Interred  among  aU  the  great 
heroes  of  America. 

Dear  Gordon,  dear  sister  Margaret  and  dear 
friends — 

It  Is  not  easy  to  encompass  in  a  few  words 
at  this  parting  service  the  fuU  meaning  of 
Wynne  McUntocks  life,  ito  place  In  her  fam- 
ily circle  and  Its  Impact  on  her  happy  and 
tender  life  with  Gordon,  with  whom  she 
walked  hand  In  hand  and  heart  with  heart  to 
the  very  end  of  her  mortal  existence 

I  shall  permit  myself  to  voice  only  a  few 
points  of  her  radiant  personality.  As  a  child 
her  sister  Margaret  tells  me.  Wynne  was 
called  In  the  famUy  "Winsome  Winnie."  How 
charming  and  appropriate ! 

Later,    as    a    senior    girl    at    Dame    Allen's 

^hool.  NewcasUe  upon  Tyne.  she  was  voted 

the  most  popular  girl   in  the  school"  and 

crowned  Queen  Winnie  at  a  lovely  ceremony 

of  flowers 

And  "Wlnaome  Winnie"  grew  up.  when  we 
met  and  learned  to  know  her.  Into  a  Lady  in 
the  grand  manner — a  truly  Grand  Lady. 

She  came  to  us  from  the   British   Isles 

the  cradle  of  our  culture — «uid  brought  bless- 
ings to  our  land.  She  cherished  It  and  always 
prayed  that  our  lucid  banner  ever  shine  as  a 
symbol  of  the  dignity  and  sacredneae  of  the 
human  personality 

The  frealily  blooming  heather  brought  yes- 
terday from  ScoUand  by  Captain  and  Mrs 
Dry.  and  placed  In  her  casket,  unites  her  sym- 
bolically In  death  with  her  native  land  from 
which  she  carried  so  many  precious  glfta  of 
mind  and  spirit  to  us. 

Whertfver  Wynne  moved  she  scattered 
around  her  serene  graciousness.  The  hoepl- 
tallty  In  her  home  was  infectious  Whoever 
found  himself  under  her  roof  had  the  Joyous 
privilege  of  feeling  the  warm  spirit  of  the  in- 
comparable hoeteas.  To  be  at  the  McLintocks' 
was  to  be  and  feel  at  home ! 

As  Chaplain  In  the  Third  Naval  Dtotrtct. 
I  had  the  opportunity  for  some  twenty  years 
to  observe  Wynne  at  Gordons  side  as  his 
helpmate  and  life  companion,  guiding  to- 
gether the  destiny  of  the  United  Statea  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy.  . -hlch.  under  her  de- 
voted stewardship  has  gained  world-wide 
reputation  and  recognition. 

Wherever  American  Merchant  Marine  Of- 
flcer«  man  our  shlpa  their  heart*  stir  with 
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fond  memories  of  and  affection  for  our  de- 
parted Wynne — The  Pirst  L*dy  of  the 
Academy. 

Her  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  mid- 
shipmen who  studied  and  graduated  from 
this  unique  Institution  Is  well  known  to 
them  and  how  richly  ahe  contributed  to  every 
facet  of  the  Academy  s  life  not  sparing  her 
health  even  to  the  breaking  point. 

Wynne  was  not  only  wlziaome,  a  Lady  In 
manner  and  thought,  and  dedicated  to  her 
husband's  career,  ahe  was  also  deeply  reli- 
gious. 

She  was  a  main  Inspiration  and  deeply 
Involved  In  the  building  of  the  majestic  and 
beautUul  chapel  on  the  campus  of  the 
Academy— a  verlUble  fooUtool  to  God's 
Eternal  Throne.  She  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  erection  of  this  Sanctuary  to  glorify 
God's  name  and  to  serve  as  Inspiration  to 
worahlppera  within,  and  as  a  reminder  to 
every  passerby  and  passing  ships  that  spiri- 
tual vluilty  has  been  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  the  US  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
What  a  woman  of  aweetneas  and  valor  I 
Now,  Death  haa  sxmimoned  our  beloved 
Wynne  Our  souls  cry  out  unto  Thee.  O  Lord. 
•What  is  man?"  Is  he  the  creature  of  duat! 
whose  c.estlny  Is  but  to  return  to  the  dust 
from  which  he  came' 

The  ancient  sage  has  taught  us.  "The  spirit 
of  man  la  the  lamp  of  the  Lord."  Not  even 
the  darkness  of  death  can  extinguish  God's 
light,  which  He  haa  kindled  In  the  sanctuary 
of  Wynne's  soul  Therefore.  O  Lord,  we  thank 
Thee  In  this  solemn  hour  for  that  which 
was  deathless  in  the  life  of  our  cherished 
Wynne  McLintock.  and  which  Is  now  revealed 
touamaU  Its  beauty 

For  her  love  that  united  us  In  life  and 
which  death  cannot  sever;  for  her  com- 
panionship which  we  shared  along  life's 
path,  and  which  sUU  continues  through  the 
tenderneas  of  memory;  for  the  gifts  of  her 
heart  and  mind  -hlch  brought  ua  Joy  and 
happuiesa  and  now  have  become  a  precious 
heritage  of  the  spirit:  for  all  these  and  more 
we  give  Thee  our  praise 

Grant  ua.  O  Lord,  the  strength  of  all  the 
generations  who  Ui  the  face  of  bereavement 
proclaimed:  The  Lord  hath  given,  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

Our  Eternal  God  and  Father,  send  Thy 
angels  from  above  to  lift  tenderly  heaven- 
ward this  precious  soul.  Dearest  Wynne  go 
thy  way  for  the  Lord  hath  called  thee  Go 
thy  way  and  may  the  Lord  be  with  thee  May 
thy  righteousness  go  before  thee  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  receive  thee 

Rest  In  Peace! 


THE    TWBNTT-THttD    PSALM 

Domlnua  regit  ma 
The  Lord  Is  my  shepherd:  I  shall  not  want 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  In  green  oaa- 

turea:  *^ 

And  leadeth  me  beside  the  stui  waters. 
He   reetoreth   my  soul:    he  leadeth   me  in 
the   paths   of  righteousness  for  his   name's 

Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death. 

I  wUl  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me- 
thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me 

Thou  prepareth  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  thou  anolnteat 
my  head  with  oU;   my  cup  runneth  over 

Surely  goodneaa  and  mercy  ahall  foUow  me 
all  the  daya  of  my  life;  and  I  wUl  dwell  In 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever 

TKx  aoam.  Aocoaorwo  to  st  John.  1 4 :  j-a 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled:  ye  believe 
In  God.  believe  also  in  me 

In  my  Father'a  houae  are  many  mansions- 
If  It  were  not  ao.  I  would  have  told  you  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 

And  If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you. 
I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  my- 
aelf;  that  where  I  am.  there  ye  may  be  alao. 
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And  whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye 
know 

Thomas  salth  unto  him.  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest;  and  how  can  we  know 
the  way? 

Jeaus  aalth  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father,  but  by  me. 

HYMN 

Faith  of  Out  Fathers 
Faith  of  our  fathers  living  stUl. 

In  aplte  of  dungeon,  flre,  and  sword. 
O  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  Joy, 

Whene  er  we  hear  that  glorious  word: 
Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  faith! 

We  will  be  tr-je  to  thee  till  death. — Amen. 

THl    PSAYXaS 

Captain  R  W  Radcliffe.  CHC,  USN. 

Almighty  Ciod,  with  whom  live  the  spirits 
of  those  who  depart  in  the  Lord,  and  vi-lth 
whom  the  souls  of  the  falthf,;!  after  death 
are  In  strength  and  gladness  We  give  our 
grateful  thariks  for  the  goud  example  of  your 
servant,  Wynne,  who.  having  tln!;>hed  her 
course  in  faith,  does  now  rest  fnm  her  iabor 
We  pray  to  you  that  as  a  Ood  of  Infinite  com- 
passion you  will  look  down  In  tender  love 
and  pity  upon  your  servant.  In  the  stUlnesa 
of  our  hearts  we  entreat  for  her  your  sustain- 
ing grace.  Be  her  stay,  her  strength,  and  her 
shield,  that  trusting  In  you,  she  may  feel 
your  presence  and.  In  the  asaurance  of  your 
love,  be  delivered  out  of  her  distress  and 
sorrow.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Now  the  laborer's  task  is  o'er 

Now  the  battle  day  Is  past 

Father  In  your  gracious  keeping. 

L^ave  we  now  your  aervant  sleeping. 
Unto  him  who  Is  able  to  keep  you  from 
falling  and  to  present  you  faultless  before 
his  throne  with  exceeding  Joy,  to  the  only 
wise  God.  our  saviour,  be  honor,  glory,  do- 
minion and  power  now  and  forevermore. 
Amen. 

THZ    LORD'S    P&ATXa 

(In  unison) 

HTMN 

Eternal  Father 
Eternal  Father,  stron;  to  save 
W"hose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless  wave. 
Who  blddest  the  mighty  ocean  deep 
Its  own  appointed  Umiu  keep: 
O  hear  ua  when  we  cry  to  thee 
For  those  In  peril  on  the  sea  I 
•Lord  stand  beside  the  men  who  sail 
Our  Merchant  Ships  in  storm  and  gale. 
In  peace  and  war  their  watch  they  keep 
On  every  sea,  on  thy  vast  deep 
Be  with  them  Lord  by  night  and  day. 
For  Merchant  Mariners  we  pray. 

THE  BXNXDICTION 

Captain  Theodore  C.  Herrmann,  CHC.  USN. 

"And  now,  Wynne,  unto  God's  gracious 
mercy  and  protection  we  commit  you. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you. 

The  Lord  make  his  face  to  ahlne  upon  you, 
and  be  gracious  unto  you. 

The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
you,  and  give  you  peace,  both  now  and  ever- 
more. Amen. 

TRK   ORGAN   POSTLTTDS 
CRAVKSIDE    SX8VICX 

CapUln  R.  W.  Radcliffe,  CHC,  USN. 

Our  help  la  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who 
made  heaven   and   earth.    (Psalm    124:   8) 

Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart, 
"Be  atrong,  fear  not!  Behold  your  Ood  will 
come  and  aave  you."  (Isaiah  36:  4) 

The  steadfast  love  of  the  Lord  Is  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  upon  those  who  fear 
him.  and  his  rlghteousneas  unto  chUdren's 
chUdren.   (Psalm  103:   17) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Forasmuch  as  the  spirit  of  Wynne  McLin- 
tock haa  entered  into  the  life  Immortal,  we 
therefore  commit  her  body  u  -.if  resting,  but 
her  spirit  we  commend  to  God  remembering 
how  Jesus  said  upon  his  cross.  "Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  ccmmend  my  spir.t" 

Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord 
fram  he;iceforth  Yea.  salth  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  laljors;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them. 

Wynne  Russell  McLintock,  beloved  wife  of 
Vice  Admlral  Gordon  McLintock.  former 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  was  born  In  New- 
castle upon  T\ne.  England,  the  daughter  of 
Captain  John  Russei:  Kldaer  ^  f  the  British 
Merchant  Navy,  and  Mrs.  Kldner,  and  be- 
came an  American  citizen  upon  her  mar- 
riage. 

Loved  throughout  the  world  and  aSec- 
tlonately  remembered  by  so  many  of  the 
midshipmen   she  sened   at  Kings  Point. 

The  richest  glfta  of  nature  and  of  grace 
adorned  her  mind  and  heart. 

She  was  as  the  morning  star  In  the  midst 
of  a  cloud. 

And  as  the  moon  at  the  full: 

As  the  sun  shining  upon  the  temple  of  the 
Most  High, 

And  as  the  rainbow  giving  light  In  the 
bright  clouds: 

And  as  the  flower  of  rosea  In  the  ^rlng 
of  the  year. 


CHILD  BATTLES  WTTH  HIMSELF 


•Second    verse    composed   by   Wynne   Mc- 
Lintock, 27  Feb   1B«8. 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEESXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dia- 
betes is  a  surprisingly  widespread,  though 
little  understood  disease  that  presently 
affects  nearly  6  million  American.s  Dia- 
betes is  a  metabolic  disorder  occurnng 
in  individuals  with  a  hereditary  predis- 
position to  the  dLsea.se.  and  scier.Lisis 
have  not  been  abie  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise genetic  delect  which  causes 
diabetes. 

The  most  obvious  charsurteristic  of  the 
disease  Is  the  patients  inability  to  me- 
tabolize carbohydrates  properiy  Metab- 
olism, used  within  IhLs  context,  refers  to 
the  breakdown  of  food  substances  Into 
energy-reiea-sing  or  .'=torable  forms.  Car- 
bohydrate.s,  which  include  s'agBrs  and 
starches,  are  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  body'y  primary  source  of  energy. 

There  are  two  ba.slc  form.=  of  diabetes- 
Juvenile  diabetes  and  maturity-onset  dia- 
betes. Juvenile  diabetes  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  mast  .severe  form  of  the 
disease  and  JLs  onset  occurs  early  In  life. 

Many  tragic  complications  may  arise 
as  a  result  of  prolonged  diabetes  These 
include  disorders  of  the  nervous  system, 
gangrene,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  harden- 
ing of  the  artenes.  coronary  disease 
stroke,  heart  attack,  renal  problems,  and 
blindness. 

The  Ubrary  of  Congress  estimates  that 
by  1975,  1  in  every  25  persons  will  be 
diabetic.  Today,  30  million  people 
throughout  the  world  are  affected  by  the 
disease. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  facts  clearly  under- 
score the  need  for  an  expanded  research 
and  treatment  prosram  In  addition.  I 
have  received  letters  from  manj-  constit- 
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uents  who  either  have  children  afflicted 
with  the  disease  or  have  it  themselves, 
asking  that  we  provide  additional  funds 
to  hghi  diabetes 

A  variety  of  oills  designed  to  aid  those 
who  have  the  disease  are  presently  be- 
fore Congress  I  have  sponsored  one  of 
these,  H.R.  6193 — National  Diabetes 
Act — which  would  expand  the  authority 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases  in 
order  to  advance  the  national  attack  on 
diabetes.  Hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  bill  and  other  smular  legLslation.  and 
presently  u  is  pending  before  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Puiblic  Htaith  and  Environment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  ;n  addition,  today  I  would 
like  to  share  an  article  with  my  col- 
leagues which  appea  ed  November  29  in 
the  Washington  Post.  The  article,  en- 
titled "Child  Battles  With  Himself; 
Learns  to  Control  Diabetes."  is  a  first 
person  account  by  Richard  A  Kasschau 
of  life  as  a  young  diabetic  I  call  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
because  I  believe  Mr  Kassctmu  succeeds 
in  providing  additional  insight  into  the 
rough  life  most  diabetics  face. 
The  article  follows: 

CHOJ)  Battles  Wfth   Himsflt;   Leasns  To 

CoNTHOL  Diabetes 

(By  Richard  A.  Kasschau) 

This  story  Is  published  to  reflect  another 
side  of  the  disease  of  diabetes  in  the  wake  of 
widespread  reaction  to  the  accotint  two  weeks 
ago  of  William  Gibson  White  s  chilling  early 
ezperlenoea  with  a  diabetic  chUd.  Diabetes 
la  one  of  the  moet  serious  diseases  that  strike 
Americans  and,  compared  u.  some  others — 
heart  disease  cancer — is  a  mystery  to  the 
unaffec*v.ed  public.  We  hope  that  the  com- 
bination of  this  account  and  Wh:'.^'E,  while 
stlU  not  teUlng  the  whole  story  of  diabetes, 
win    advance    education    about    the    disease. 

I  was  eatliig  lUce  a  horse  ("as  If  each  bite 
was  \,he  las:  straw'"  to  quote  my  father). 
I  gradually  s'jirted  getting  up  for  what  be- 
came nightly  trip!!  to  the  bathroom,  and 
ai:  the  while  I  was  losing  weight.  On  a  Fri- 
day m  May.  1951.  my  parents  were  Anally 
moved  to  contact  the  family  doctor,  and  hla 
first  reaction  was  to  curtail  my  consumption 
of  strawberries  with  .sugar  That  was  my 
first  contact  with  diabetes  a  contact  that 
ha*  been  maintained  now  more  or  leas  suc- 
ces.^rully    for   22    ye^rs 

D..-ibetes  entered  my  life  at  the  end  of  flfih 
grade.  Not  even  out  of  rtementary  school, 
and  already  a  slgnlScant  challenge:  Was  I 
to  control  my  diabetes  or  was  It  to  controi 
me?  My  Initial  reaction  was  quite  negative, 
but  a  father  who  was  an  engineer  and  a 
mother  who  wtls  willing  tc  .earn  were  quickly 
to   conspire   to   insure   the   .•■esult. 

I  wa£  placed  in  the  hospital  the  following 
Monday  for  a  four -day  period  of  adiustment 
■.■o  stabilize  my  (-ondltlon  and  app.--;  iimate 
the  insulin  dosa^  and  diet  I  would  re<;ulr«. 
The  nurses  educ*te<l  me  about  Insulin,  diet 
iind  exercise  and  educat«<l  my  parents  about 
lnsu:ui  reactions,  prohibited  foods  and  how 
t-'    irtve  Injections 

Because  of  the  seriousness  with  which  my 
parents  approached  the  condition.  I  became 
increasingly  disturbed  about  my  diabetes  and 
graduaily  more  rebeilious.  I  dldnt  want  to 
play  with  other  boys,  and  increasingly  I 
didn  t  u-ant  to  assume  responsibility  for 
mat.itging  mv  cia'wtes  Testing  Lhe  urine 
was  fan  for  the  first  two  weeks  Would  the 
results  be  blue  igoodi  gree;.  OK.  but  you 
can  do  better',  or  yellowish -tirange  'What 
did  you  snltc.h  from  the  cookie  iar''"».  But 
I  qiicK  tired  of  the  necessaxv  routine. 
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:  » V,  .T-.t  to  the  flr»t  ye»r  of  tb«  Ten- 
ne«>iee  ^iiL^p  for  DUbetlc  Children  (TCDC) 
]uat  ouuide  Cha'.taaoogk  is  August.  I9sa. 
The  CAinp  wa«  the  turning  point  In  axj  re- 
sponse to  life's  cbaJleoge  Astde  from  one 
episode  In  the  fsili  of  1063.  when  I  became 
completely  fed  up  with  giving  myself  my 
own  injection,  but  OnAliy  did  to  under  stern 
Injunction  from  my  father.  I  have  given 
myaelf  an  Injection  unhesitatingly  every 
morning  (or  31 -plus  years. 

For  the  next  f.i^e  years.  I  returned  each 
summer  to  TCDC  as  a  camper  The  next  two 
years  I  went  back  as  a  Junior  counselor:  the 
following  two  as  a  senior  counselor  In  charge 
of  8  to  10  dUbMtlc  boys. 

After  nine  years  as  camper  and  counselor 
I  returned  as  an  assistant  in  the  camp  In- 
firmary for  two  years,  and  I  Qnlshed  my  for- 
mal association  with  TCDC  as  assistant 
director  of  the  camp  during  my  last  two 
years  In  coUege.  I  conttnui*  to  support  the 
camp  with  monetary  contrlbutk3ns. 

I  finished  graduate  school  and  have  since 
been  employed  as  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina.  Diabetes  has  been  no 
hlnderance  at  any  time 

Watching  the  progress  of  research  Into  the 
causes  of  diabetes  over  the  years  has  be^'n 
Interesting.  When  asked  each  year  at  the 
diabetic  camp.  SO  to  60  of  the  100  caznpers 
would  Indicate  that  they  had  a  relative  with 
diabetes  The  apparent  responslblUty  of  in- 
heritance as  a  causative  factor  has  been 
widely  confirmed.  Beyond  that  the  evidence 
Is  mixed,  but  generally  negative.  To  attribute 
specific  events  with  responsibility  for  "caus- 
ing" diabetes  Is  to  Indulge  in  potentially  false 
reasoning.  Night  follows  day.  but  its  not 
caused  by  day.  Similarly,  diabetes  may  fol- 
low "being  droppied  on  the  head"  or  "always 
eating  candy."  but  there  Is  very  little  evi- 
dence of  cause. 

More  recently,  the  focus  of  research  has 
been  on  a  kind  of  hormonal  Imbalance  The 
solution  may  or  may  not  be  at  hand,  but  the 
search  continues. 

Diabetic  coma  ba5  been  described  to  me 
many  times:  It  results  from  consistent  ne- 
glect usually  covering  a  period  of  many  days, 
even  weeks.  Except  In  the  Instance  of  "brl:- 
tle  '  diabetics  such  as  the  White  case  in  last 
week's  story,  those  few  whoso  Insulln-dlet- 
eiercL^  balance  are  extremely  narrow  and 
difficult  to  maintain,  a  coma  Is  a  very  rare 
thing  and  neither  I  nor  many  of  my  diabetic 
friends  have  ever  experienced  It. 

Insulin  reaction  is  something  else,  which 
may  result  from  too  much  insulin  or  exer- 
cise and  or  too  little  to  eat.  One  winter 
morning  in  Rochester,  when  I  was  in  coUege. 
I  awoke  the  morning  after  a  very  active  day 
In  an  insulin  reaction.  I  dressed  quickly  and 
set  out  for  the  dining  hall,  realizing  only 
after  I  had  gone  about  30  feet  in  the  snow 
that  I  had  forgotten  my  shoes'  With  my 
shoes  on.  the  Insulin  reaction  was  corrected 
by  the  first  glass  of  orange  Jiilce. 

I  have  learned  a  number  of  things  down 
through  tbe  years,  both  from  F>ersonal  exp)ert- 
ence  and  as  a  result  of  dealing  with  several 
hundred  diabetics  and  their  parents  while 
at  the  Tennessee  Camp  for  Diabetic  Chil- 
dren. Perhaps  the  worst  problem  most  dia- 
betic children  have  Is  over-reactive  parents 
who  are  well-intentioned  but  misguided  In 
their  emotionalism. 

As  with  so  many  things  In  life,  diabetes 
yields  to  reasonable  treatment  on  all  fronts 
Treat  the  condition  with  respect  and  under- 
standing and  the  conditions  will  respond 
predictably:  abuse  It  and  It  wUl  abuse  you. 
Every  time  you  eat  too  much  you>e  going 
to  spill  the  excess  sugar  through  your  urine; 
every  time  you  exercise  too  much  without 
taking  in  sufllclent  food  you  will  have  an 
msulln  reaction. 

As  a  chUd.  In  fact  through  the  12th  grade, 
my  parents  weighed  all  of  my  food  as  part  of 
the  necessary  program  of  balanced  Intake  of 
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food  and  Insulin,  tfany  adolaaoests  rabel 
over  cigarettes  or  sex  or  drugs  or  drinks,  but 
I  rebelled  over  controlled  dieting.  I  had  so 
many  secret  trips  to  the  corner  drug  store 
for  food  during  high  school,  that  I  finally 
had  to  start  adjusting  my  own  Insulin  to 
compensate  for  the  exceaa  calories  I  was  al- 
ways consuming. 

An  I  entered  college  the  many  years  of 
watching  food  being  weighed  finally  began 
to  return  dividends  to  me  because  I  quickly 
reallxeJ  I  had  unintentionally  become  an  ex- 
pert at  estimating  what  bulk  of  food  repre- 
sented how  many  grams. 

Judging  amounts  of  food  Is  easy,  but  Jug- 
gling Insulin  Is  a  nightmare:  You  plan  for 
an  active  day  and  cut  the  dosage  and  then 
end  up  going  to  the  movies.  'You  plan  an  in- 
acuve  day.  increase  the  dosage  and  then  end 
up  skiing  all  day  You  cant  win.  but  you  try 
to  break  even  By  leaving  the  insulin  dosage 
constant  and  then  consuming  additional  food 
if  your  schedule  of  activities  warrants  It. 
control  becomes  much  easier  and  much  more 
susceptible  to  an  hour-by-hour  modification 
The  key  to  control,  both  for  the  parents 
of  diabetic  children  and  also  for  the  diabet- 
ica themselves  Is  to  watch  behavior  Most 
dUbetics  know  what  It's  like  to  be  going  Into 
an  msulln  reaction  (or  "shock"  as  some  ex- 
tremists like  to  call  iti.  but  different  types 
of  Insulin.  If  present  in  excess  amounu. 
cause  different  types  of  Insulin  reactions. 
some  perceptible  by  the  diabetic  and  some 
not  Even  perceiving  an  oncommg  reaction  is 
not  always  enough 

Last  year  In  Columbia.  8.C.,  I  left  my  uni- 
versity office  to  conduct  an  Interview  across 
town  I  needed  a  coke  when  I  left,  but  knew 
there  was  a  soft  drink  machine  where  I  was 
going  When  I  go:  there  I  was  late,  so  I  fig- 
ured Id  conduct  the  interview  and  then  get 
the  coke. 

During  the  Interview  I  started  Into  the  re- 
action, and  by  the  time  I  had  completed  the 
Interview  I  wa."?  focused  only  on  getting  back 
to  the  university  But.  while  driving  back.  I 
remembered  I  had  a  check  to  deposit  and 
that  my  bank  was  only  a  couple  of  blocks 
out  of  the  way 

I  never  made  It  Recognizing  I  was  no 
longer  In  full  control  of  myself.  I  pulled  the 
car  over  to  the  side  of  the  street  and  was 
slumped  against  the  car  window  for  four 
hours  before  the  police  decided  there  might 
be  need  for  action.  The  result?  Overreactlon 
an  ambulance  was  called  (»35i  and  I  was 
rushed  to  a  iDcal  emergency  ward  and  ad- 
mitted (another  $25).  aU  for  the  want  of  a 
Coke  or  some  orange  Juice,  which  was  all  I 
required  once  in   the  emergency  ward 

Thirty  minutes  after  entering  I  was  fully 
competent  to  drive  myself  back  to  the  ur.l- 
verslty.  suffering  only  embarrassment  at  my 
second  contact  with  a  hoaplUl  in  22  years 
The  Insulin  reaction  is  a  most  unusual 
thing  to  experience,  but  also  to  watch.  In 
some  diabetics  It  is  accompanied  by  profuse 
sweating,  an  apparent  thickening  of  the  ton- 
gue and  increasing  Inability  to  carry  on  nor- 
mal activities,  verbal  or  physical. 

It  Is  easy  to  correct,  requiring  only  food 
(preferably  with  high  sugar  content),  but 
It  U  widely  misunderstood  as  a  phenomenon 
Many  view  it  as  a  seizure,  which  It  moat 
definitely  Is  not.  The  only  real  danger  to  the 
diabetic  and  hU  friends  Is  the  very  rare  con- 
vulsive Insulin  reaction  1  ,  which  a  diabetic 
could  potentially  damage  himself  or  others 
during  his  convulsions  However,  these  are 
very  unusual.  Involving  only  1  to  2  per  cent 
of  all  dUbetlca  and  then  only  occasionally 
A  diabeUc  insulin  reaction  is  almost  never 
fatal  and  likewise  extremely  unlikely  to 
harm  anything  but  pride.  If  all  else  falls, 
since  reacUons  are  caused  by  the  relatively 
short-lived  overabundance  of  Insulin,  diabe- 
tics will  typically  pvill  out  of  insulin  reac- 
tions unaided,  although  this  may  well  take 
many  hours. 
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The  lesson  Is  not  a  hard  oi.e  u-  draw 
Overreactlon  on  the  part  of  well-meaun.;; 
but  Ill-informed  people  is  the  major  problem 
most  diabetics,  whose  disease  is  u:,der  con- 
trol.  have  to  face.  Enough  of  the  diabetic  s 
good  friends  and  supervisors  should  be  In- 
formed of  the  condition  so  that  they  may  be 
of  help  In  the  situations  where  an  insulin 
reaction  is  most  likely  to  occur.  But  activity 
should  never  be  curtailed  either  for  or  be- 
cause of  a  diabetic,  and  food,  drinks,  and 
merriment  should  continue  Independent  of 
the  presence  of  a  diabetic  participant  Each 
diabetic  generally  has  enough  knowledge  of 
hiniself  and  his  condition  to  know  what  he 
can  and  what  he  cant  do  or  eat 

111  give  you  one  hint:  "If  anyone  ever 
uses  diabetes  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  or 
eating  anything  (except  sugar  or  sugar-coat- 
ed food  Items)  you  have  Just  experienced 
someone  Inappropriately  using  diabetes  as 
an  excuse  rather  than  the  challenge  most  of 
us  accept  it  to  be. 

By  the  way.  if  anyone  has  strawberries  .  .  . 

Richard  A.  Kaaschau  Is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  who  Is  on  leave  In  Washing- 
ton this  year  working  in  the  EducaUonal 
Affairs  Office  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association.  He  received  his  PhD.  m  psy- 
chology from  the  University  of  Tenneaaee  In 
1987. 
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OUR  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  IS 
ESSENTIALLY  SOUND 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


vntCIMlA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITTOD  STATES 
Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  last 
June  a  Canadian  radio  commentator. 
Gordon  Sinclair,  was  fed  up  with  the 
constant  harangue  of  hate  against  the 
United  States,  and  attempted  to  set  the 
record  straight.  He  succeeded  to  the  ex- 
tent that  his  editorial  commentary  Is  well 
on  Its  way  to  becoming  a  classic  state- 
ment In  defense  of  America. 

Columnist  Mario  Rossi  recently  ob- 
served In  the  Syracuse  Herald-American, 
that  Sinclair's  biting  reminder  of  Amer- 
ica's true  greatness  is  a  rare  and  wel- 
come exception  to  the  growing  ranks  of 
those  who  seem  to  take  perverse  pleasure 
In  disparaging  the  United  States."  The 
approaching  holiday  season  promises  to 
give  us  only  a  brief  respite  from  the  trou- 
bles that  beset  us;  the  conUnulng  crises 
of  energy  shortages.  Inflation,  Watergate, 
and  other  problems  will  not  sudderUy 
disappear. 

Yet.  In  the  words  of  a  dear  friend.  O.  G. 
(Red)  Kennedy  of  Chicago: 

Surely  80  percent  or  better  of  our  laws, 
principles  and  oxir  Judicial  and  legislative 
systems  are  very  sound— as  U  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Our  challenge  Is  to  try  to  perform  se- 
lective surgery  on  the  parts  of  our  system 
which  need  It— not  destroy  the  whole 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Sinclair's 
warm  words  of  praise  for  America  de- 
serve the  widest  possible  dlssemlnaUon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
by  Columnist  Rossi  containing  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's reassuring  message  be  printed  in 
the  RtcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


waa  ordered  to  be  prlnied  m  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Prom    the    Syracuse    Herald -American, 
Nov     2,S      1973  1 
Post  Scaiprs     Wei^ri»t«  Voicx 
I  By  Mario  Rossi) 
At  a  time  when   American   prestige  seems 
to  be  at  a  low  point  in  the  world  and  many 
nf  our  beneflrlarleB  of  yesteryear  are  turning 
their  ba<'ka  on   us.  an  editorial   statement   by 
Oordon  Blncialr,  Toronto  radio  and  television 
commentator.  Ls  ix.mmar.ding  wide  altentkin 
Sinclair    is    a    rare     and    welcome    excep- 
tion—  to    the    growing    rants    of    those    who 
seem  U;  Uake  perverse  pleasure  In  dLsparagliig 
the  United  Stales    He  cites  American  great- 
ness and  genemstty  and  expresses  conflderioe 
well  be     up  t.here    again    Here's  part  of  what 
he  said  In  h.s  now  famous  broadcast 

This  Canadian  thlnka  :t  U  time  to  speak 
up  for  the  A.^lerU•an8  aa  ir.e  mf«t  generous 
and  possibly  the  least  appreriaied  pe<jp,e  oi. 
all  the  earth 

"Germany.  Japan  and  -a  lesser  extent 
BrlUln  and  Italy  were  li.'ted  out  of  the  de- 
bris of  war  by  the  Americans  w.ho  p<jured  In 
bUllona  of  doUars  and  forgave  ■  ther  bLUons 
In  debts.  None  of  these  --cun tries  is  today 
paying  even  the  ir.tere.st  i;  n.s  remali.l.-.g 
debts  to  the  United  Svat.es 

*MrM(  AN8  paopnD  rr  cp 
"When  the  franc  was  In  danger  of  coUapa- 
ing  in  1B6«,  it  was  the  Americans  who 
propped  It  up,  and  their  reward  was  to  be 
Insulted  and  swindled  on  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

"I  was  there   I  saw  It. 

"When  dUtant  cities  are  hit  by  earth- 
quakes. It  is  the  United  SUtes  that  hurries 
in  to  help  This  spring.  59  American  commu- 
nities were  flattened  by  tornadoes  Nobody 
helped. 

"The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  Pol- 
icy pumped  bmions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
Into  discouraged  countries  Now  newspapers 
in  those  countries  are  writing  about  u.e 
decadent,    warmongering    Amerlc«:_s 

"I'd  like  to  see  Jvut  one  of  those  countries 
that  is  gloating  over  the  eroaion  of  the  United 
States  dollar  buUd  iu  own  airplanes. 
"Coma  on,  let's  hear  It! 
"Does  any  other  country  in  the  world  have 
a  plane  to  equal  the  Bi^.ng  Jumbo  Jet,  the 
Lockheed  TriatSLr  or  the  Exjugias  10' 

"*"0.  why  dont  they  fly  them''  Why  do  ail 
the  International  linos  except  Russia  ay  Am- 
erican planes? 

"Why  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even 
consider  putting  a  man  or  woman  on  the 
moon? 

"You  talk  about  Japanese  t*chni>rracy  and 
you  get  radios.  You  talk  about  German  tech- 
nocracy, and  you  get  aut<3moblJe8 

MOON    ACCOMPLISHMINTS    cmCD 

"You  talk  about  American  technocracy, 
and  you  find  men  on  the  moon— not  once 
but  several  f.mes — and  safely  home  again 

"You  talk  about  scandals  and  the  Amer- 
icans put  theirs  right  in  the  .store  window 
for  everybody  to  look  at 

"Kven  their  dra.'t-d^xlgers  are  not  pursued 
and  hounded  They  are  here  on  our  streets. 
and  most  of  them  ui.iess  they  are  breaking 
Canadian  laws— are  getting  American  doUars 
from  Ma  and  Pa  at  home  t<j  .spend  here 

"When  the  railways  of  Franc*  Oermariv 
and  India  were  breaking  down  through  a^e  it 
was  the  Amerlcan.s  who  rebuilt  ihem  When 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  went  broke,  nob^jdv  loaned  them  an 
old  cabooae.  Both  are  etui  broke 

"I  can  name  you  5,000  times  when  the  Am- 
ericans raced  to  the  help  of  oU^.er  people  in 
trouble.  Can  you  name  me  even  one  time 
when  someone  else  raced  to  the  American"^  in 
trouble? 

"I  don't  think  there  wa.s  ouuide  help  even 
during  the  San   Pranclscti   earthquake 
CXIX 273*     Part  33 
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■Our  neighbors  have  fared  :t  alone  and 
I'm  one  Canadian  whc  is  damned  tired  of 
hearing  them  kicked  around 

aiASSuRiNG    woaos 

They  wli,  come  out  of  this  thing  with 
theU  flag  high  And  when  they  do,  they  are 
entitled  to  thumb  their  nose  at  the  lands 
that  are  gloating  over  their  present  troubles 

I  hope  Canada  is  not  one  of  these.' 
With  the  season  of  Thanksgiving  still  upon 
.i-s  th.jse  reassuring  words  give  us  something 
extra  to  be  gratef'o]  for  They  constitute  en- 
couragement and  they  seem  to  tell  us  that 
ail  of  America  g  humanitarian  striving  In  the 
Clearly  200  years  of  lu  history  have  not  been 
m  vain. 

True.  Mr    Sinclair  seems   to   be   In   the  ml- 

n»rtty   In   the  arena  of   world   opinion    True. 

he  is  J\igt  one  voice    But  In  time  he  must  be 

.'    ined  by  many  others,  for  good    whlcT,  is  its 

wn  reward    cannot  help  but  persevere    WTien 

we  stand  in  the  sun  again  we  wont,  of  course. 

a.s   Mr    Sinclair  suggests,   thumb  our   nose  at 

ther  natiun.s 

The  reason? 

That  would  be  un-American. 
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a  coalition  of  consumer-oriented  organiza- 
tions for  both  legislative  and  administra- 
tive action 

Jim  Hlghtower  campaign  ccxjrdlnator 
former  .Sen  Pred  R  Hams  .D  -Okla  ,  and 
Sen  James  Abourezk  D  SV  all  asserted 
that  Increasing  monopoiustic  power  in  the 
food  industry  threatened  to  create  food 
problems  even  more  serious  than  the  current 
energy  crisis 

RecaUlng  that  50  large  companies  had 
owne<l  half  of  all  food  manufacturing  assets 
in  1965  Parker  said  that  concentration  had 
cx^ntlnued  to  Increase  v.  the  point  where  ■•! 
estimate  that  the  current  60  largest  com- 
panies may  account  for  cloee  to  SO  percent 
of   total    food    manufacturing   assets  " 

Those  same  companies  receive  a  sti;:  higher 
per-entage   of   profit?    the  economist   said. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  V3 
FISHING  INDUSTRY 


MONOPOUDES  BLAMED  FOR  POOD 
INCREASE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or    MASSACHrSTTTS 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESETNTATTVES 

Thursdav,  December  20,  1973 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  growing  concern  in  this  couiitr\-  that 
we  face  a  ftxxj  crtsLs  which  may  parallel 
or  even  .-^urpa-ss  the  energy  crisis  in 
gravity 

Documeniaiion  about  this  serious 
problem  wa.s  provided  .'•ecently  at  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  I  am  Including  a 
pertinent  article  on  the  subject  from  the 
BosU)n  Herald-American  of  December  11 
which  was  furnished  by  a  dlstlngiiished 
constituent  and  former  town  manager  of 
Norwood.  Mass.  Mr    Walter  Blasenak. 

I  am  anxious  to  brmg  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  because  It  is  Im- 
perative that  we  act  promptly  and  force- 
fulb"  to  prevent  further  food  Lncrease.-^ 
resulting  from  these  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. 

The  article  follows 

MONOPOLIIS    Bl^MK)   POR   PoOD   INCRZASBS 

By  William  Robblnsi 

WASHi.NCTo.N^-.An  Official  of  the  Pedera: 
Trade  Commission  told  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee yesterday  that  monop>ollstlc  practices 
were  a  significant  cause  of  recent  Increases  in 
•he  costs  of  the  nation's  food 

■Pood  price  increases  are  equivalent  to  a 
regres-sive  tax  which  transfers  Income  from 
the  poor,  the  old.  racial  minorities  and  other 
persons  on  the  bottom  of  the  socio-economic 
Ifidder,"  said  Rtis.se!:  C  Parker,  asslstat.t  to 
the  director  of  the  Peder&l  Trade  Commis- 
sion's Bureau  of  Economics  He  added  that 
:f  that  transfer  of  Income  is  to  holders  cf 
monopol.-  power  It  is  particularly  repugnant  " 

Parker  backed  up  his  testimony  before  the 
monopoly  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  -Small  Business  with  extensive 
statistics  from  studies  by  the  agency 

The  hearing  on  "corporate  giantism  and 
f(*>d  prices"  als<^  heard  a  call  by  A  C  Hoff- 
man a  retired  vice  president  of  the  Krafts 
Prxxls  Company  for  intervention  bv  the  gor- 
ernment  to  stop  monopolistic  trends,  as  weh 
as   demands    by    the    food   action   campaign 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLfVAN 

or  Mis&cnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\-E£ 
Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mrs  SULLrV'AN  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  St  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
highlights  the  deplorable  condition  of 
our  DJS,  fishing  industry-. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  foreign 
fishing  vessels  taking  fish  off  our  shores 
are  on  the  increase:  that  the  tvpe  of 
equipment  used  by  some  of  these  vessels 
is  like  a  vacuum  cleaner  sucking  up 
everything  that  moves:  that  many  of 
these  offshore  fishenes  resources  are  be- 
ing depleted:  and  that,  as  a  result  of 
these  activities,  our  seafood  prices  are 
soaring 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  this  editorial  In 
the  Record  at  this  point 

P»*V1.VT    EXTINC-nON     or    OCIAN-    Pl£H 

It  would  enrage  food  shoppers  to  know 
they  are  paying  double  to  Quadruple  the 
amount  they  should  pay  for  seafood  because 
Russia  and   other   nations   are   catching  our 

It  would  enrage  sportsmen  to  know  that 
blue^n  tuna,  swordflsh.  white,  striped  and 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  blue  marlln  face  near- 
extinction  because  foreign  trawlerr  are 
wiping  out  whole  species  off  our  shores 

The  depletion  of  almost  aU  fish  life  off  our 
shores  is  no  longer  Just  possible,  but  prob- 
able Our  herring  population  is  down  &5  per- 
cent,  and  sea  scallops,  haddock,  markers' 
cod.  yellow  tall  flounder  and  others  are  now 
almost  endangered  species 

Why-  Because  Russia  harvests  one-half  of 
the  total  catch  off  New  England  Because 
Japanese  long -line'  fls,hermen  put  out 
baited  hooks  on  lines  50  miles  long  Because 
Norwegian  trawlers,  and  others  a.'e  often 
longer  than  a  football  field  and  are  sea-k-o-nl- 
vacuum  cleane.-^  which  sweep  the  sea.-^  :!eaf 
of  all  fish  life  Because  foreign  ships  operate 
for  month.?  as  complete  processing  pla-its 

But  most  of  ail,  because  the  United  States 
has  a  12-mile  ftshlng  limit.  Many  countries 
have  a  200-ml!e  limit 

In     the    paet.     Tht    Globe-Democ-at     has    - 
pushed  for  an  IntemaUonal   treatv   to  regu- 
late catches  and   fishing  temtores    But   the 
situation   IS   now  too  grave   to  awajt   «u">-    a 
conference 

Therefore  the  United  States  sh.^-.nd  take 
the  advice  of  the  newlv  fornied  .Salt  Water 
International  Plshinp  Treaties  SWTPT  a 
conservation  organization  spawned  bv  execu- 
tives of  Pleld  and  Stream  Magaalne  SVrrrT 
caiU  few  setting  a  flve-year  aoo-mlle  fishing 
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Umlt  off  Aaencan  w»tcra.  Umltlng  catcbca 
of  tuna,  and  r«guUtin«  tbe  Um  by  weight 
or  eacb  individual  catch.  It's  tlm«  tb«  United 
8tat«a  protected  ita  own  continental  waters — 
It's  k  cinch  no  other  nation  will 

Mr  Speaker,  the  members  of  my  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries are  well  aware  of  the  problenis 
enumerated  In  this  editorial.  We  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  take  steps  to 
alleviate  this  disastrous  situation. 

For  Instance,  on  December  4,  1973.  the 
House  passed  legislation  reported  by  rny 
committee  which  declares  the  American 
lobster  a  creature  of  the  Continental 
Shelf.  This  will  make  it  unlawful  for 
foreign  vessels  to  take  this  species, 
thereby  reserving  this  Important  re- 
source— a  fishery  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $35  million  annually — for  Amer- 
ican fishermen  only. 

On  the  same  day — by  a  roUcall  vote  of 
405  to  0 — the  House  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  reported  by  my  committee  de- 
claring it  a  policy  of  Congress  to  support, 
protect,  and  enhance  the  coastal  and 
offshore  fisheries  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  approach  to  resolving  this 
problem  that  has  been  utilized  lately  is 
that  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  agree- 
ments. We  have  worked  out  a  number  of 
these  agreements  with  nations  fishing  off 
our  coast,  such  as  Russia,  Japan,  Poland, 
and.  more  recently.  Rumania.  Similar 
agreements  should  be  entered  into  witli 
other  countries  fishing  in  these  waters, 
including  East  and  West  Germany.  Bul- 
garia. Norway.  Canada,  Cuba,  Spain. 
France,  Greece,  and  Italy.  My  committee 
Is  on  record  urging  the  State  Department 
to  formulate  such  agreements  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  These  agreements 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  our 
declining  fisheries.  However,  they  do  rep- 
resent a  step  in  the  right  direction  and. 
If  strengthened  as  they  come  up  for  re- 
newal from  time  to  time,  they  should 
assist  considerably  in  the  protection  of 
our  offshore  resources. 

Just  recently,  the  State  Department 
Informed  my  committee  that  because  of 
the  United  States  firm  stand  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Canada  of  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries,  agreement  was  reached  on  a 
3-year  program  covering  virtually  all 
fisheries  outside  the  US.  12-mUe  fish- 
eries limit  in  the  area  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  North  Carolina.  Under  the 
agreement,  overall  quotas  will  be  reduced 
to  allow  the  stocks  to  recover  to  a  level 
which  will  produce  the  maximum  sus- 
tainable yield.  At  the  same  time.  Individ- 
ual allocations  of  these  overall  quotas 
will  permit  the  United  States  to  Increase 
Its  catch  and  will  decrease  the  allowable 
catch  of  foreign  fieets. 

Except  for  this  resolute  stand  by  our 
representatives,  over-fishing  would  have 
continued  in  this  area.  The  United  States 
should  take  Em  equally  firm  stand  with 
Japan  regarding  our  Pacific  salmon 
fishery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  coastal  fisheries  re- 
sources are  in  danger;  corrective  action 
is  needed  but  the  solution  to  this  dilemma 
is  complicated. 

Our  fishing  industry,  in  general,  sup- 
ports the  Umted  States  posiUon  recently 
advanced  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
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ence  In  Geneva  which  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Seabeds 
Committee.  This  position  advocates  coa.s- 
tal  nation  contrcl  over  coastal  species. 
coupled  with  a  coastal  nation  preference 
to  the  fish  based  on  that  countr>  s  capac- 
ity to  harvest.  This  right  to  control  would 
extend  to  the  full  ran^e  of  the  species 
whether  it  Is  13  miles,  213  miles,  or  more 
from  shore.  Also,  the  US  position  advo- 
cates control  by  coastal  nations  of  anad- 
romous  species — such  as  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  salmon — and  international  con- 
trol over  the  species  that  are  highly 
pelajflc.  such  as  tima  This  long-term 
approach  should  be  vigorously  pursued 
and.  hopefully,  it  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary controls  to  conserve  these  valuable 
resources  of  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime,  certain  segments  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  aie  urging  the 
unilateral  extension  of  our  exclusive 
fisheries  zone  from  12  to  200  miles  from 
shore  sls  a  means  of  protecting  our  fish- 
eries resources.  In  f£u;t,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  bills  pending  before  my  committee 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  The  com- 
plexity of  this  issue,  however,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  our  fishermen 
in  the  mid-Atlantic  who  fish  off  our 
coastal  shores  would  be  helped  by  such 
an  extension,  whereas.  U.S.  fishermen  of 
the  Gulf  States  and  southern  California 
who  fish  off  the  coasts  of  other  countries 
would  be  severely  damaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  committee  intends  to 
do  everything  it  can  to  help  our  U.S. 
fishermen  and  to  preserve  our  fishery 
resources  for  the  future.  Each  step,  how- 
ever, must  be  carefully  weighed  to  assure 
that  it  does  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 
We  will  thoroughly  investigate  all  pro- 
posed solutions.  For  instance,  despite  the 
alleged  adverse  effect  the  200-mlle  legis- 
lation may  have  on  some  segments  of  our 
fishing  industry,  my  committee  plans  to 
begin  hearings  on  these  bills  in  the  next 
session  of  the  93d  Confess. 

All  of  the  aforementioned  concepts  are 
sincerely  proposed  efforts  to  protect  and 
conserve  our  coastal  fisheries  resources. 
Many  problems  confront  us  and  solu- 
tions will  not  be  easily  found.  They  will 
require  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
industry.  Government,  and  the  consum- 
ing public.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
together  we  can  and  will  meet  these  chal- 
lenges and  find  workable  solutions  to  our 
fisheries  problems. 


December  22,  197S 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  INCENTIVES  TO 
CONVERT  FROM  OIL  TO  COAL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  IS.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day. De<.ember  14,  I  introduced  an 
sunendment  to  the  emergency  energy  bill 
that  was  then  being  debated  I  did  not 
call  up  the  amendment  because  debate 
was  severely  limited.  I  did  not  think  it 
wise  to  present  such  an  important  matter 
amid  the  chaos  that  prevailed  late  Friday 
evening  and  early  Saturday  morning 
The   oiergy    bill    already    had   far   too 


many  important  amendments  attached 

to  it  that  were  never  properly  discussed. 
I  did  not  see  the  need  for  another  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  it  would  not  receive 
the   full  consideration   it   deserved 

Nevertheless,  I  do  want  to  discuss  my 
proposal  here,  for  I  do  not  intend  to 
give  up  on  this  matter.  My  amendment 
reads  as  follows. 

AMLNDMErrr  to  H.R.  11883 

On  page  B  after  line  4,  add  the  following 
new   para^p-aph 

All  existing  electric  generating  planu  with 
the  excep'loii  of  thoae  operating  In  areas 
within  which  air  quality  la  below  the  mini- 
mum standard  set  forth  m  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (43  C8C  1867  et  seq  i  are  encouraged 
to  ins  tali  equipment  for  rapid  conversion  to 
coal  and  may  account  for  the  cost  of  such 
equipment  as  an  operating  expense  rather 
than  as  a  capital  investment. 
and  renumber  accordingly 

At  that  time,  I  also  intended  to  com- 
ment upon  how  this  measure  would  pro- 
tect the  consumer  I  would  now  like  to  in- 
sert into  the  Rebord  the  remarks  I  would 
have  made  Friday  If  I  had  been  able  to 
present  my  amendment: 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  Insure  that  the  consumer  will  not 
b*  faced  with  rising  utility  costs  due  to  the 
fuel  conversion  requirement  contained  In  the 
energy  bill.  If  we  are  going  to  force  electric 
generating  plants  to  convert  to  coal,  then 
there  should  at  least  be  some  incentive,  other 
than  Government  coercion,  for  them  to  do  so. 
The  way  to  provide  this  Incentive  Is  for  us 
to  allow  these  companies  to  account  for  the 
conversion  as  an  operating  expense  rather 
than  as  a  capital  Investment,  as  provided  for 
m  this  amendment  By  doing  this  we  wUl  In- 
sure that  the  cost  of  such  conversion  wUl 
not  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Without  this  amendment  consumer  costs 
win  rise  even  higher,  and  the  persons  who 
wUl  suffer  the  most  will  be  the  people  who 
can  least  afford  It.  The  wealthy  will  be  able 
to  pay  for  the  higher  costs  without  too  much 
difficulty,  but  if  you  want  to  put  more  and 
more  lower  income  citizens  out  In  the  cold 
then  Just  paa*  this  bill  without  the  proposed 
amendment. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  certain 
moral  obligation  to  offer  this  •"operating  ex- 
pense" Incentive  for  It  was  the  Oovernment 
that  urged  and  pleaded  with  these  electric 
generating  plants  to  convert  from  coal  orig- 
inally. In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  the  Mlsterskl  Power  Plant 
Juat  nnUhed  converting  from  coal  to  oil  this 
yaar.  This  was  done,  despite  the  fact  they  did 
not  want  to  do  It.  l)ecause  of  constant  hartkss- 
ment  from  the  Wayne  County  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  to  comply  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  directives.  Now 
oU  Is  In  short  supply  and  the  Government 
is  going  to  have  the  gall  to  tell  this  company 
that  they  must  convert  back  to  coal  It  Ls 
obvious  to  me  that  the  EPA's  left  hand 
doesn't  know  what  the  right  hand  is  doln? 

It  Is  unfortunate,  too.  that  it  will  cost 
more  and  use  up  more  fuel  for  this  plant 
to  convert  back  to  coal  In  fact,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  It  would  be  more  economical  and 
save  more  fuel  If  this  plant  was  now  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  operate  on  oU  If  this  la 
what  Is  happening  In  my  district  I  am  sure  it 
»s  happening  In  others  as  well. 

Last  April  I  wrote  the  then  Administrator 
of  EPA,  William  Ruckelshaus  and  told  him 
that  It  was  my  strong  feeling  that  we  were 
on  a  collision  course  on  the  matter  of  en- 
ergy versus  the  environment  I  then  urged 
hUn  to  co-ordlnat«  this  matter  more  care- 
fully so  that  the  environmental  changes  did 
not  too  adversely  affect  the  ability  of  Indus- 
tries to  function.  Obviously,  if  corrective 
action  had  b«en  taken  at  that  ttme  It  U  pos- 
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slble  that  we  would  not  be  here  today  debat- 
ing thu  measurv. 


NIXON  TAPE  AT  P.ART\'  DRAWS 
COURT  REBUKE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    IfttriTKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVKS 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  thLs 
opportunity  to  insert  in  the  Ricord  a 
story  which  appears  in  the  Evening  Star 
for  thi.s  date,  December  19.  1973.  setting 
fortii  the  circumstances  wherein  an  at- 
torney for  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader  admitted  before  a  U.S.  District 
Judge  William  B,  Jones  that  he  had 
played  a  subpenaed  tape  at  a  George- 
town party  at  which  a  number  of  peo- 
ple were  present. 

The  tape  was  apparently  one  of  those 
subpenaed  by  the  Nader  organization  in 
the  legal  fight  with  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration over  public  contilbutions  by  the 
dairy  industry.  The  newspaper  account 
does  not  make  it  clear,  but  it  was  stated 
that  It  wa.s  understood  by  those  who  at- 
tended the  party  that  they  knew  In  ad- 
vance that  the  tape  would  be  played, 
which  would  clearly  indicate.  If  true. 
that  the  attorney  acted  willfully  and 
Intentionally  in  dLscioslng  this  informa- 
tion. 

The  article  indicate.":  that  the  attorney 
may  face  dlsciphnar>'  action  by  a  legal 
grievance  committee.  My  question  is. 
Does  not  the  action  violate  title  18.  sec- 
tion 401.  of  the  U.S  Criminal  Code, 
wherein  a  U.S.  Judge  ha.'?  the  power  to 
punish  contempt  of  its  authority  on  the 
following  three  brise.s : 

First,  misbehavior  of  any  of  its  of- 
ficers in  its  pre.sence  or  so  near  thereto 
as  to  obstruct  the  administration  of 
Justice; 

Second,  misbehavior  of  any  of  its  of- 
ficers in  their  official  tran.sactions;  or 

Third,  disobedience  or  resistance  to  its 
lawful  writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree, 
or  command. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
Nixon  Tap*  at  Partt  Draws  Coitst  REHtTKi; 
(By  Barry  Kalb) 
An  att^^rney  who  played  a  White  House 
tape  at  a  party  Monday  night  may  face  dis- 
ciplinary action  by  a  legal  grievance  com- 
mittee 

WUUam  LHjbrovlr,  an  attorney  for  con- 
sumer advo<;at«  Ralph  Nader,  admitted  today 
before  VS  District  Judge  William  B  Jones 
that  he  had  made  "a  very  focll.sh  mistake  "  li: 
playing  the  tape  at  the  Georgetown  party 

Jones  called  It  a  "very  serious"  matter  and 
suggested  that  If  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys feei  Dobrovlr  committed  a  8erl<ju.» 
!ireach  of  legal  ethics,  the  c&ae  should  be 
referred  t<.  the  Committee  on  AdmlBslon.s  and 
Grievances  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
As»c>ciaLlon. 

The  tape  was  one  of  those  subpoenaed  by  a 
Nader  organization  In  Its  legal  flght  with  the 
Nixon  ad  mini  strati  I  m  over  political  contri- 
butions by  the  dairy  industry  The  lap>e  was 
turned  over  to  Dobrovlr  by  the  White  House 
last   week. 

Justice  Department  Attorney  Irwln  Oold- 
bloom  told  reporters  after  the  brief  hearing 
before  Jones  that  he  would  consider  the 
Judge's  suggeatloQ. 
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Ona  aspect  of  the  Incident  remains  In  dis- 
pute. Dobrovlr  inalsted  he  played  the  tape 
on  th«  spur  of  the  moment,  but  both  Oold- 
bloom  and  ABC  news  correspondent  David 
Schoumacher,  the  reporter  who  first  broke 
the  story,  said  they  understood  that  those 
who  attended  the  party  knew  In  advance 
that  the  tape  would  be  played 

Dobrovlr  represents  Nader  and  a  number 
of  consumar  groups  In  a  suit  charging  that 
tlie  Nixon  admliil«;ratk>n  illegally  raised  fed- 
eral mUk  subsidies  in  1971  in  return  for 
what  eventually  amounted  to  some  $433,600 
In  campaign  donations  from  milk  producers. 
A*  part  of  the  pre-trial  Investigation, 
Dobrovlr  subpoenaed  a  tape  recording  of  a 
meeting  of  March  33,  1871.  attended  by 
President  NUcn,  several  of  his  aides,  and 
a'.torneys  and  representatives  of  the  nation's 
three  largest  milk  cooperatives — Aasoclat«d 
MUk  Producers,  lac  .  Mid  American  Dairy- 
men,  and   Dairymen   Inc. 

Less  than  two  weeks  before  that  meeting, 
;;.en-Serretary  of  Agriculture.  CilSord  Har- 
din, had  refused  to  raise  the  subsidies. 

But  within  days  after  the  nieetlr.K,  the  ad- 
ministration reversed  Hardin  s  decision  and 
r»i,.ed  the  subsidies.  Ttt  extra  profits  to  the 
mUk  producers  resulting  from  this  decision 
has  been  estlioated  at  between  $600  and 
«700  million. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  raised  the 
price  supports  under  pressure  by  Congress 

Dobrovlr  said  that  he  received  the  tape 
from  Ooldbloom  last  week,  and  emphasir^d 
that  there  were  no  out.<!tanding  judicial 
orden'  or  claims  of  executive  prlvUege  that 
would  dlcUte  the  tapes'  being  kept  secret. 
Dobrovlr   said    that    on    Monday    morning. 

with  the  help  of  a  network  correspondent 

CBS  correspondent  Frea  Graham  .-^ald  he  was 
the  one— he  made  two  copies  of  the  sub- 
poenaed tape,  and  took  one  of  them  with 
htm  to  play  on  hLs  home  tape  recorder. 

However,  he  .said  he  stopped  on  the  way  at 
a  party  to  which  he  had  been  Invited  and 
which  was  attended  by  himself  and  six  other 
persons. 

Dobrovlr  said  he  and  the  others  were  eat- 
ing salami  and  chopped  liver  and  having 
drliULs  when  "I  made  a  very  foolish  mistake. 
In  the  relaxation  of  the  moment — I  said  I've 
got  in  my  pocket  ...  the  hottest  news  Item 
In  town.  ' 

He  said  he  took  out  his  copy  of  the  tape, 
and  played  "perhaps  five  minutes  worth," 
but  said  It  was  very  difficult  to  make  out  the 
conversation 

He  admitted  that  when  Schoumacher  called 
h'm  the  next  dav  to  ask  If  he  could  hear 
the  tape  and  mentioned  that  It  had  been 
played  at  the  party  the  night  before,  he 
might  have  told  Schotimacher.  'Well,  that 
was  Just  for  fun." 

"I  have  a  flip  way  of  talking  .sometimes, 
which  I  certainly  regret  this  time,"  Dobrovlr 
told  Jones. 

Dobrovlr  said  he  has  rec«lved  a  number  of 
calls  from  reporters  since  Saturdav  anklng  if 
the  tape  would  be  made  public,  and  he  told 
them  that  In  accordance  with  "my  usual 
practice.'  It  would  be  released  to  the  proBs 
if  and  when  it  was  filed  In  the  court  record. 
Goldbloom  asked  Jones  for  a  oourt  order 
that  would  bar  any  use  of  pre-trial  material 
for  anything  other  than  the  case  itself  Jones 
said  he  would  sign  such  an  order,  but  In- 
dicated that  he  would  not  keep  any  material 
filed  m  the  re<  .ird  from  being  made  public 

Jones  said  that  whUe  he  considered  the 
matter  serious,  he  felt  that  to  date  Dobrovlr 
liad  handled  himself  in  a  responsible  mar- 
ner.  "I  certainly  accept  Mr  Dobrovlr's  ex- 
planation. I'm  quite  satisfied  that  there  will 
be  no  other  occaalon  ruch  as  thl«,"  Jones 
aald. 

He  also  said  he  hoped  tho  incident  "will 
not  in  any  way  Impede  the  progress  that 
has  recenUy  been  made  in  pre-trial  dis- 
covery." 

Dobrovlr  concluded  hU  remarks  to  Jones 
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by  saying.  I  realize  I  ve  made  a  very  foolish 
mistake  I  hope  1  ve  learned  He  Insisted  that 
none  of  his  ciiente  in  the  case  knew  in  ad- 
vance that  he  was  going  to  play  the  tape  at 
the  party 

The  hostess  for  the  party,  an  employe  of 
a  foundation-funded  study  group,  objected 
to  the  chariict^Tizatlon  of  the  gathering  In 
some  news  reports  as  a  cocktail  party. 

"it  wao  six  close  friends  sittmg  around  the 
fireplace  eatmg  salami.  '  said  the  hostess,  who 
preferred  that  her  name  not  be  used.  "It 
was  a  very  sedate  kind  of  drop-by.  because 
I  think  my  Christmas  tree  is  groovy  1  Just 
called  them  and  asked  them  to  stop  by  aft«r 
work." 


TESTIMONY  OF  RUSSELL  D  HEM- 
EN^VAY,  N.ATIONAL  DIRECTOR  OP 
NCEC  ON  PROPOSED  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSAC  Husrrrs 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  RKPRE-SENTATTVES 

Wednesdav,  December  19.  1973 
Mr.  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commtt- 
tees  Subcommittee  on  Con.mtutionaI 
Amendments,  Mr.  Russell  D.  Hemenway. 
National  Director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  an  Effective  Congre.-^  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  H.R.  630.  This  amend- 
ment, proposed  by  Senator  Bavh  and  mv- 
self .  proposes  to  lower  the  age  for  eligibil- 
ity for  election  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  from  30  to  27  and  25  to  22  years, 
respectively. 

Mr.  Hemenwa^'s  testimony  was  an  ex- 
cellent addition,  and  hi.';  support  i^  wel- 
come for  the  proposed  amendment. 

I  attach  here  also  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Karl  Rove,  the  national  chaS-man 
of  the  College  Rep-jblican  National  Com- 
mittee, the  Student  Auxiliary  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  Mr  Rove  will,  hopefully, 
testify  before  the  House  Judlciar>-  Com- 
mittee s  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  which  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
matter  after  the  recess,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing testlmonv-  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Testimony  of  Karl  Rovk 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  My  name  Is  Karl 
Rove  and  I  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  College 
Republican  National  Committee,  the  student 
auxiliary  of  the  Republican  Party.  The  Col- 
lege Republican  movement,  organized  It  al' 
fifty  states  on  over  1.000  campuses,  is  the 
nation  s  largest  student  political  group  with 
over  150.000  members  Prom  Its  ranks  have 
come  many  of  the  young  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  including  Congressman  BUI 
Stelger  of  Wisconsin,  a  former  national 
chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  oppcrtunlty  to  testify 
today  In  support  of  S.J.  Resolution  5,  which 
prc^ofles  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
lower  the  a?e  of  ellgibUlty  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  26  to  22  and  the  age 
of  eligibility  for  the  United  States  Senate 
from  30  to  27. 

CnUke  other  portions  of  the  Constitution. 
the  age  clauses  did  not  inspire  lengthy  ex- 
changes in  the  Conatltutlonal  Convention  of 
1787  or  THE  FEDERALIST  essayist  published 
in  the  New  York  papers  during  1787-1788. 

The  only  direct  referenc.  to  the  age  re- 
quirement came  on  June  22.  1787.  during 
action  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  on 
a  resolution  dealing  with  the  Hotue  of 
Representative*. 
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a«orge  Mikaon  of  Vlrgtnl*.  %it»T  whom  my 
eoUefe.  a«org^  MMon  Cnlvvnlty.  u  OMiMd. 
propoocd  an  amendment  adding  "twenty-flv« 
ye«n  of  a«e  aa  a  qualUlcatton  for  tbm  m«m- 
bera  ot  ta«  drat  branch."  la  the  recorda  of 
th«  Convention.  Maaon  la  quoted  m  ak^Lng 
that  h«  "thought  It  ahaurd  that  a  mAn  today 
abould  not  be  permitted  by  the  law  to  m^ke 
a  bargain  for  hlmaelf.  and  tomorrow  ahould 
be  authorized  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  great 
QAtion. 

It  waa  the  more  extraordtnAry  aa  every 
mam  carried  with  him  Is  hla  own  experience 
a  ac&le  for  m*aaurlng  the  deflclency  of  young 
polttlclAns.  alnoe  he  would  U  Interrogated 
be  obliged  to  declare  that  his  political  opin- 
ions at  the  age  of  31  were  too  crude  and  er- 
roneous to  merit  an  Influence  on  public 
meaauree  It  had  been  aald  that  Congreaa  bad 
proved  a  good  school  for  our  young  men  It 
might  be  so  for  anything  he  taew  but  Lf  It 
were,  he  cboae  that  they  ahould  beax  the 
expense  of  thetr  own  education. 

Ma«on  was  answered  by  Oeorge  Wilson, 
who  argued  th^t  he  "waa  agAlnat  abridging 
the  rights  of  election  in  any  ahApe  It  was  the 
saone  thing  whether  this  were  done  by  dla- 
quAiifying  the  objecu  of  obolce.  or  the  per- 
sona choosing  The  motion  tended  to  damp 
the  efforts  of  genius,  and  of  laudable  ambi- 
tion. There  was  no  more  reason  for  Lnc«pecl- 
tatlng  youth  than  age.  when  the  requlalte 
qualifications  were  found." 

Mason's  amendment  waa  carried  that  same 
d«y  by  a  vote  of  seven  ttatce  to  three  with 
one.  New  Tork.  divided. 

There  la  no  dlacusaion  at  all  ooncemlng 
the  age  requirement  of  thirty  for  mamber- 
ahlp  In  the  Senate 

The  Federalist  Papers  contain  only  a  few 
obUque  references  to  the  neoeaalty  of  a 
high  degree  of  maturity  in  the  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  the  people 

Mason's  arguments  have  not  stood  the  test 
of  time  Where  once  the  legal  age  of  major- 
ity— the  ability  to  enter  into  contractual 
agreements  and  be  classified  as  an  adult  In 
legal  proceeding* — was  almost  uniformly 
pegged  In  state  statutes  at  twenty-one  years 
or  more,  today  only  nine  states  have  a  legal 
age  of  majcslty  greater  than  18.  This  coupled 
with  the  recent  enfranchlaement  of  18.  10. 
&nd  30  year  olds,  is  a  general  recognition 
that  America's  young  are  mature  enough  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  cttlseoahlp. 

It  seems  strange  at  the  same  tune  we  are 
extending  the  franchise  and  lowering  the 
age  of  majority  because  of  a  recognition  of 
the  maturity  of  young  people,  that  the  Con- 
stitutional age  requirements  for  Congress 
are  retained  The  retention  of  these  require- 
ments Is  a  further  abrtdgement  of  the  "rights 
of  election"  that  WUson  referred  to 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  proposed 
by  Senite  Joint  Reaolution  5  would  be  a 
signal  that  the  Constitution  Is  not  an  arbi- 
trary document,  constructed  for  a  time  and 
a  set  of  circumstances  long  past,  but  Instead 
capable  of  rational  change. 


HXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BTSTKMXirr  OF  RCSSXLi.   D     HXlCXirWAT 

Ma.  CHAa.MAN  The  National  C-ommlttee 
for  an  Effective  Congress  Is  pleased  to  have 
been  invited  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
on  a  measure  of  particular  merit.  8.  J.  S,  the 
resolution  which  proposes  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  lower  the  minimum  aee  re- 
quirement for  Senators  and  Congressmen  by 
three  rears.  Is  consistent  with  a  phUoeophy 
of  government  which  our  Committee  has  ad- 
vocated and  endorsed  for  many  years.  That 
Is.  that  the  interests  of  the  American  people 
are  beet  served  by  a  leglalature  that  is  con- 
tinually refreshed  by  new  ideas  and  rp«p>on- 
sive  to  the  constant  change  which  permeate* 
our  modem  society.  IX  enacted,  we  believe 
that  the  current  measure  oould  do  much  to 
bring  Increased  vitality  to  Coogreea  and  our 
national  dellberattona. 


History  leatvea  aeant  tnfonnattoa  oo  the 
origins  of  our  Constitution  •  pre— ot  mtnl- 
mum  age  requirements  The  very  brevity  of 
the  record,  however,  gives  some  insight  :nto 
the  Founding  Pather^'  thlnklr.K'  -  •►n.^  'wie 
The   Virginia  Plan   as  offer»<1  •►»•        n- 

•tltutlonal   Convention   in    ]"«-  Fa-r.irxl 

Randolph  left  room  fir  »»»  -»  ;  ■.■.rrn^<^•..Ul  to 
be  prescribed  for  Oor.»T».>M<r:i»:.  ■^-  «•.  rs  and 
the  President,  but  no  spe.  ir".  t^ni  were  men- 
tioned In  that  document  Rji-hcr  'r-.re^  blank 
^acMi  were  left  for  the  delegates  to  consider 
■•»  --«  v«m«  to  have  been  no  precedent  for 
*«{e  requirements  for  all  three  ofBces  The 
Virginia  OocMtltutton  of  177«.  on  which  much 
of  the  Virginia  Plan  was  preidlcated  had  a 
minimum  age  requirement  of  35  for  that 
•'•tea  Senators  and  none  at  all  for  lt«  Rep- 
reeentativee  The  concept  of  an  age  require- 
ment for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch"  seems  to  have  oclt?inated  in  the  de- 
liberation* of  the  VlTflnJa  delegates  prVor 
to  the  Convention  and  of  those  deliberations, 
no  record  remains 

The  Issue  came  to  the  floor  .if  the  Conven- 
tion late  In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday.  Juim 
13.  I7r7  Resolved  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  delegates  had  been  in  c«nttnt)oiia 
aesstoo  for  three  weeks.  ]%w^.r:K  «  •-  -.he 
ponderous  questions  of  bi(-»mf«ra;L!iro  »  d  a 
national  versus  a  federal  structure  Age  re- 
quiremenu  for  legUlators  apparently  wa^  a 
subject  of  relatively  low  prlorltv.  almost  a 
last  minute  detail  to  be  dUpensed  with  quick- 
ly so  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  could 
report  out  the  revised  Virginia  Plan  to  the 
full  oonventlon  the  next  day 

Madison  reports  that  the  first  motion  to  be 
Introduced  was  on  the  issue  question  of  "The 
words   requiring   members   of   ye   1st   branch 

to  be  the  aire  of  year^  •  With  no  debate 

and  over  the  dlsaenUng  vole  o*  a  single  state 
(Maryland),  this  provision  «ras  overwhelm- 
ingly $truck  down  The  delegates  then  moved 
directly  to  the  question  of  Senatorial  age  and 
again  toitti  no  debate  Inserted  the  minimum 
age  of  thirty 

Some  ten  days  later  the  Issue  was  reintro- 
duced with  a  motion  to  fix  the  minimum  age 
for  Congressmen  at  35  Oeorge  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia. hlmaeU  one  of  the  oldest  delegates, 
spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  the  motion  point- 
ing out  that  aU  men— in  reflection— see  their 
own  younger  years  as  lacking  In  wisdom  and 
maturity  Oeorge  Wilson.  In  dissent,  argued 
that  by  passing  the  provision  the  country 
would  deny  to  Itself  the  enenrle*  snd  -pl-lrnj 
of  younger  men  and  noted  several  eiAmpoe 
of  individuals  younger  than  25  »  ^  -ad  niuae, 
significant  impact  on  the  course  .f  nisVry. 
This  short  but  curiously  moder:.  H<<u:.dlrig 
debate  was  resolved  in  Maat .-.  »  favor 
though  It  might  be  noted  here  he  never 
signed  the  finished  document  Or.  a  vote  of 
7  to  4  the  minimum  age  of  25  years  for  Con- 
gressmen was  Inserted  Into  the  Constitution 
We  review  this  chronology  of  events  In 
order  to  draw  three  conclualons: 

First,  the  subject  of  minimum  age  requlre- 
menu  waa  a  aubeldlary  and  not  a  primary 
coooem  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
There  waa  little  or  no  deoat*  devoted  to  the 
subject  and  the  votes  reflect  far  from  unan- 
imous opinion. 

Second,  the  five  year  graduations  from  35 
to  30  and  35  which  appear  to  have  such  In- 
ternal logic  and  consistency  were  never  pro- 
posed as  a  package,  but  were  earh  arrived 
at  separately. 

Third,  it  was  the  Senatorial  age  of  30  which 
a*  arrived  at  firat  and  which  most  con- 
cerned the  delegates.  This  Is  c«_^mplete!v 
understandable  In  light  of  the  the;.  prevaU- 
ing  concept  cf  the  Senate  s  'utu.-e  role  The 
Upper  body  wm  u  r-pr>»f»er,t  -hf.  states'  In- 
terests In  Juxtapoe !•!,.:.  h  «w  f  -.le  peo- 
ple. Patterned  on  the  anj?iiAh  House  of  Lords 
and  the  earUer  Benat^-a  -f  Oree.^  a.-.d  Home, 
the  upper  body  was  ex;.>«ci«d  -^  •«  a  -oumn; 
of  noble  and  powerful  elders  »:.  ^  wjKlom 
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would  restrain  aiid  :he<  k  the  actions  uf  the 
more  numerous  branch  T^hls  mncept  of  a 
n«»'-oll«archloal  system  refleou  the  faoi 
that  the  l»th  OMitury  mind  reared  pure 
democracy  nearly  as  mvich  a/i  .;  feared  mon- 
archy. 

Our  history  alnoe  ha-i  pnved  i.'.;.-!  feax  to  be 
unfounded  With  lnorri.»i;.„-  fur.h  m  our 
noble  experiment  the  AnierUa:.  people  hare 
passed  amendiner.t  after  amer.dnieat  which 
reflect  '■■  •..■^■u.M.;,  growUi^j  rr.itLU,-«  on  the 
*!«d  i:  '  ■ ;  ,■  ;,<«.  pie  regardless  of  their  race. 
tei  •»•»••.—.  •:■.  *x:tety  and.  most  recently, 
their  age  Seven  of  the  26  Amendments  to 
our  Constitution,  one  .jjar'.er  f  'tr  total. 
havi.  nerved  to  broaden  the  baee  of  demo--. 
r*<-v  The  '.Tth  ^mfndment  greaUy  modified 
that  earlier  view  -f  m*  fVnate  a:.d  the  •.4th 
ISth  ;n*n  aid  a.'<rd.  '**th  a:.d  2SU\  Amend 
m«!it»  struck  down  the  axchalr  poll  tax  and 
extended  suffrage  to  mernt^er'^  i.f  a..  nLces 
women,  residents  of  the  DU%lrlct  f  Colum- 
bia, and  18-year-olds  And  earh  extension  of 
the  suffrage  has  been  followed  hv  similar  ex- 
tensions of  representation  in  o.ir  nstlona. 
legislature.  One  could  hardly  ar^ie  t.hat  the 
resulting  Infusion  of  iplnlon  fr>rn  varying 
elemenu  of  our  society  has  been  anything 
but  beneficial 

Accordingly,  the  NCEC  would  lUe  to  go  on 
record  In  support  of  the  currently  proposed 
amendment  as  an  appropriate  further  step  In 
an  historical  progreaalon  which  has  proven 
emlnenUy  successful  By  extending  the  vote 
to  18-year-olds  the  country  demonstrated  lu 
overwhelming  willingness  to  Incorporate  the 
JudgmenU  of  lU  younger  citizens  We  can 
find  no  evidence  that  that  trust  has  been 
misplaced.  Nor  can  we  find  any  evidence  to 
support  the  view  that  the  Incltislon  of  yotuig- 
er  persons  In  our  national  councils  would 
somehow  prove  a  detriment 

It  win  be  a.-Kued  that  persons  of  leas  than 
35  and  30  years  du  not  possess  the  wisdom. 
Judgment  fin.l  maturity  to  h'>id  a  place  U.' 
Congreaalunal  deliberations  This  axfrjment 
used  by  Oe^irjce  Mason  200  vears  ago.  and  In- 
deed as  old  a«  v.me  Itself.  U.  I  fee!  the  only 
argument  'hat  -an  be  brought  a^-alnst  this 
propoeod  amendment  But  I  wotild  !?iibmlt 
It  U  -leither  a  rompelllng.  nor  even  a  particu- 
larly relevant  one 

The  term*  'A-tsdom."  "Judgment."  and 
"maturity  are  as  ambiguous  and  defiant 
of  definition  aa  any  In  the  English  language 
Yet  doubtleas  much  of  the  testimony  from 
*hls  witness  chair  will  be  concerned  with 
•he'.r  defl.mtlon  and  application  to  young 
American  citizens  Moreover  the  great  weight 
ot  evidence  that  will  he  drawn  fnm  sociolo- 
gists, »n'.:.r 'p.  i.^istj!  pjivchologists,  and 
ther  ^<:e:.::3:s  whofie  task  It  Is  to  quantify 
the  wo.-d  maturity  will  undenubly  indi- 
cate that  -^uple  t»<lay  mature  faster  both 
menta;;y  and  phj-slcally  and  are  t>etter  edu- 
cated than  ever  before  TT.at  daU  was  per- 
!n!a.slYe  ;n  the  case  of  the  18-year-old  Amend- 
ment, and  Is  equally  as  relevant  and  persua- 
sive now 

In  the  same  vein.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  median  age  of  all  Americans  has  now 
fallen  t.  2S  years  of  age  Pan  It  be  said 
that  we  have  a  tx-.;ly  democratic  representa- 
tion of  naMonal  views  if  we  have  no  repre- 
sentatives below  this  age'' 

Finally  !t  wU!  be  rightly  pointed  out  that 
8<<lety  may  yet  come  to  grief  In  the  hands 
of  the  a<jed  as  q\i!ckly  as  m  the  hands  of 
the  youthful  The  )lder  person  may  Indeed 
have  more  .seasoned  wisdom,  hut  the  younger 
has  .)erhapfl  tr.e  more  inquLnltive  and  fleil- 
^iie  mind,  greater  e-erKy  and  a  dev...t1on  to 
Ideals  and  Msallam  which  m  recent  months 
we  have  found  to  have  been  m  sadly  short 
supply  One  need  nniy  look  at  the  record  of 
Congpsss  in  recent  years  to  note  the  espe- 
cially notable  contrlbutlo:.fl  of  many  fresh- 
men members  and  other  young  Congressmen 
and  Senators 

The  Committee  for  an   Effective   Gongrcas 
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by  all  means  wlahee  u>  pursue  this  Issue  to 
the  extreme  No  one  la  stiggeaUng  that  an  en- 
tre  generatloti  be  elected  to  the  ha: Is  of  Con- 
iTT'as  What  we  do  hope  to  that  thoee  Indlvld- 
;als  who  are  perceived  by  the  electorate  to 
beet  repreaenc  the  views  of  that  particular 
constltuencv  not  be  dented  electlrin  merely 
on  the  basts  of  the  current  age  restrictions 
Over  the  pa*l  25  year*,  the  NCKC  has  met 
with,  endorsed,  supported,  and  worlted  with 
hundreds  i<f  candidates  fur  the  House  an(^. 
Senate  of  a.,  ate^s  a:.d  political  afflllatloiLs  We 
assert  unequivi-ically  thai  there  are  men  a.'.d 
women  arrofis  this  country  who  regard les.-? 
of  their  ate  are  uV.y  qualified  to  represen' 
the  public's  view*  NeverthelesB,  were  there 
only  one  ma.-",  or  woman  'under  a*(e  "  and 
the  electorate  in  ttJ  wisdom  found  him  or  her 
adequate  for  the  )ob.  should  that  peraon  be 
denied  the  chance  to  serve?  We  feel  the  an- 
swer must  be  ni 

An  oUgarchv  e.ecta  those  wiser  or  more 
p..werful  t.han  the  electora'.,*  a  democracy 
electa  representatives  from  Its  ciwn  ranks 
Our  history  has  been  n.e  of  constant  dis- 
covery of  that  larger  wisdom  This  weenis  to 
us  to  be  a  gCK..1  thiie  to  take  vet  a  further 
step  on  that  road  of  self-dl8cove.n«'  and  w» 
support  the  pn>f>o«ed  .\mendment  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  swift;  v  enacted 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   Nrw   YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REF'RESENTATIVES 

Wednf-^day    December  19,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr  Si>eaker.  the  latest 
tragic  ne'ws  of  .^^^b  Kuen  ilia  massacrep 
of  unarmed  nvUian.<;  remind.s  us  In  the 
starke.';t  term.',  that  elements  of  the  Arab 
world  simply  do  iiot  believe  in  the  settle- 
ment of  ■senou.';  International  problems 
by  any  method  other  than  murder 
and  terror  ThLs  is  oertainlv  not  a  new 
development  by  any  means  but  it  apain 
raises  the  very  senous  concern  of  the 
absolute  lack  of  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions on  this  problem  The  international 
organization  which  Ls  [)unx)rtedly  dedi- 
cated to  the  enhancement  of  civiUzed 
discourse  among  natlon.s.  ha.s  not  taken 
one  step  in  the  direction  of  condemning 
censuring,  or  contrnlllnR  the  outrageoas 
activities  of  th*>  .Arab  (ruerrlllas  or  the 
states  that  permit  their  training  and 
planning  within  their  borders 

When  will  the  United  Nations  act?  Do 
we  have  to  wait  until  all  air  travelers  and 
all  diplomats  are  In  constant  terror?  And 
when  will  the  United  States  iiLslst  upon 
the  UN  taking  rpsj>on.slbllity' 

Below  is  a  chronolcjfy  of  the  long  series 
of  acts  of  terror  perpetrated  by  the  ter- 
rorists, followed  by  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  this  morning's  New  York 
Dally  News. 

The  articles  follow; 

AkAB   T^SRORISM  :     A    ChkoWoioot 
lesa 

July  23— El  Al  airliner  hijacked  en  route 
from  Rome  Landed  In  Algiers 

December   26 — El    A!   airliner   attacked    at 
Athens  Airport  One  Israeli  cltteen  killed. 
isee 

February  18 — El  Al  airliner  attacked  In 
Zurich  One  pilot  killed  and  another 
wounded. 
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May  22 — An  attempt  on  David  Ben- 
Giu-lou's  life,  thwarted,  while  he  was  In 
Cope  n.h  age  n 

August  17  An  inoendltry  bomb  thrown 
into  Jewish -owned  Marks  and  Spencer  chain 
sti.re  lu  LyOndoXi 

August  18^ — An  art  of  sabotage  perpetrated 
in   the   Israel!   Tourist  Office   In   Copenhagen 

August  23-  Sabotage  act  carried  out 
against  Jewish  children's  school  In  Teheran 

AuiTust  26 — Bomb  thrown  into  Zlm  Israel 
Shipping  Lines  office  In  London.  A  female 
employee  wounded 

August  79 — TWA  airliner  hijacked  to  Da- 
mascus TVo  Israeli  passengers  were  held 
prisoners  in  Syria  for  many  months 

September  8 — Hand  grenades  thrown  Into 
laraeU  embassies  In  The  Hague  and  m  Beme. 
and  Into  El  Ai  office  In  Brussels 

November  i>-  -Tune- bomb  discovered  at 
Jewish  com.munlty  center  In  Berlin. 

November  27 — Hand  grenade  thrown  Into 
F.  Al  oflllce  !i  Athens  A  Greek  child  killed 
and  two  Oreek  civilians  wounded 

December  2l-~Att«mpt  to  hijack  airliner 
In  Athens. 
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February  10  -El  Al  alrUner  attacked  In 
Munich  An  Israeli  citizen  klUed  and  eljiht 
wounded 

February  13 —  Jewish  home  for  the  aged 
set  afire  In  Ciermany  Seven  aged  persons 
killed  and  others  wounded 

Pebruary  21 —Forty-seven  pa-ssengers  and 
crew  of  Swissair  airliner  died  when  the  plane 
blew  up  In  mld-alr  en  route  from  Zurich  u> 
Lod.  There  were  13  Israeli  citizens  among 
the  dead. 

February  21 — An  Austrian  airlines  plane 
was  miraculously  saved  from  similar  fate 
when  an  exploelve  charge  went  ofl  while  it 
was  In  flight.  The  plane  landed  safely  In 
Vienna. 

February  22 — Lufthansa  Jumbo  airliner 
htiacked  and  landed  ;n  Aden 

May  4 — Terrorists  ipened  fire  In  Israel  Em- 
^a-s-sy  m  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  killing  the 
i.'e  of  the  E.mha.s.'^v  secretary  and  wounding 
a  female  employee 

-September  e^Thrt-e  pasae:ikrer  air.:ners  of 
fan  American.  TW.A  and  BOAC  hijacked  with 
4O0  passengers  TTie  first  was  blown  up  In 
Cairo  and  the  other  two  landed  at  Zarka 
Jordan 

September  6 — .Abortive  attempt  to  hijack 
an  El  Al  airliner  en  route  from  Amsterdam 
to  New  York    A  steward  was  wounded 

September  y — A  BOAC  plane — en  route 
from  Bahrein  to  London — was  forced  to  land 
at  Zarka,  Jordan. 
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June  11 — Terrorist  speedboat  fired  upon 
and  damaged  an  Israel-bound  Llberlan  tank- 
er sailing  Into  the  Bed  8ea 

November    28     Wa^fi    el    Tel.    Premier    of 
Jordan,  was  gunned  down  and  killed  by  ter- 
rorists in  a  Cairo  hotel. 
isTa 

February  6 — Oas  tanks  sabotaged  in  Hol- 
land. 

February  8 — Engine  plant  blown  up  In 
Hamburg. 

February  23— OU  pipeline  sabotaged  near 
Hamburg. 

April  29— Letter-bomb  sent  to  Israel  Pa- 
vilion at  German  exhibition. 

August  5 — Oil  storage  tanka  blown  up  In 
Trieste 

August  16 — Explosion  In  the  luggage  com- 
p>artment  of  Bl  Al  airliner  after  takeoff  from 
Rome. 

September  S^Eleven  Israel!  participant.' 
In   the  Munich   Olympic  Gaines  murdered. 

September  19 — Economic  adviser  to  Israel 
Embassy  In  Londo.n  killed  in  the  explosion  of 
a  letter-bomb.  The  Embassy  received  three 
adjlttonal  letter-t>ombs  mailed  from  Hol- 
land.   Letter-bombe    mailed    to    Israel    Em- 
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baaales  in  Paris  Gteneva   Montreal,  New  'Vork, 

Vienna.  Washlnjrton  and  Ottawa. 

September  20— Letter-bomb  sent  to  Israel 
Embassy  m  Brussels.  Bomb  expioeion  at 
Buenos  Aires  synagogue 

September  21 — Letter-bijn.bs  sent  to  Israel 
Embassies  Lu  Kin&hasa.  Buenos  Aires  and 
Phiiom  Penh. 

Oc'ober  4 — Letter-bomb  received  at  offices 
of  the  H.I  A.S..  Jewish   welfare  orgaiiizaiion 

October  10 — Letter-bomb  to  two  Jews  In 
Rhodesia  and  to  a  woman  heading  the  Ha- 
das&ah  organization  in  New  York 

October  13 — Bom'D  discovered  a:  El  Al 
offices  In  Paris. 

O<~tober  14 — Letter-bomb  addressed  from 
.Malaysia  exploded  In  New  York,  wounding  a 
local  post  office  worker 

October  17—  Bomb  discovered  at  the  en- 
trance to  a  Rotterdam  office  building,  hous- 
ing the  agency  of  Zim  Israel  Shipping  Lines. 

October  29 — Lufthansa  plane  hijacked  en 
route  from  Lebanon  to  Turkey  and  flown  to 
Yugoslavia  The  alrUner  was  released  In 
Munich 

October  31 — Letter-bomb  received  at  Israel 
Embassy  in  Nigeria 

November  4 — Letter-bomb  to  Zionist  youth 
club  In  Frankfurt 

November  li  — Five  letter-bombs  to  Israeli 
delegation  and  to  Jewish  organizations  Ln 
Geneva  Fourteen  letter-bombs  ir,  the  period 
of  November  1-11  to  Jewish  addre&ses  and 
.:)rganlzatlons  in  Britain,  one  of  them  se- 
verely wounding  a  Jewish   merchant 

November  21  —  Four  letter-t>ombs  discov- 
ered In  Toronto,  two  of  them  addressed  to 
Jews 

December—Terrorist  group  tincovered  in 
Greece  Plaxined  to  arrive  by  ship  at  Haifa  on 
a  .'^ulclde  mission  The  terrorists  came  from 
fjebanon  Terrorist  arrested  In  London  In 
possession  of  weapon.<i  and  explosives  which 
he  planned  to  use  against  an  Israel  embassy 
In  Scandinavia. 

December  28 — Six  members  of  the  Israeli 
diplomatic  mlselon  to  Bangkok  kidnapped 
and  held  as  hostages  They  were  released 
after  19  hours;  the  kidnappers  flew  to  Cairo. 
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January  9 — Bomb  explosion  In  frcHit  of 
Jewish  Agency  In  Pans  Terrorist  group  dis- 
embarked from  SS  Mee-sapla  In  Cyprua, 
planning  to  carry  out  sabotage  acts  In  Haifa. 
The  terrorists  flew  from  Cyprus  to  Beirut. 

JtJiuary  24 — Letter-bomb  mailed  to  Israel 
ronsul  m  Santiago.  Chile,  wounding  police 
handling  It 

January  25 — Letter-bomb  sent  to  rabbi  In 
Montreal  discovered  at  Montreal  .Airport 

January  31  —  T^iree  terrortst.=  detained  In 
Vienna  on  January  20  and  three  others  ar- 
rested at  the  .Austro-Italian  border  Ai:  six 
had  travelled  from  Beirut  planning  to  attack 
.lewlsh   Immigrants  from   the   CS5.R 

February  7 — Arab  terrort'sts  attempted  to 
hijack  a  train  carrying  Soviet  Jewlsii  emi- 
grants In  Austria 

March  1 — Murder  by  Arab  terrorists  of  VS. 
and  Belgian  diplomats  m  Khartoum. 

March  3 — Attack  in  Beirut  harbor  on  Cyp- 
rlot  vessel  carrying  Christian  pOgrlma  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

March  6 — Attempts  to  blow  up  an  K  Al 
terminal  and  Israeli  bank  offices  In  New 
York 

March  12 — Murder  of  Israeli  businessman 
In  Cyprus. 

March  16 — Attempt  to  blow  up  the  Israeli 
Embassy  in  Paris 

March  20 — Attempted  terror  operatkMi  at 
Rome  Airport 

April  2C. —  Explosive  experts  uncovered  and 
dismantled  a  letter-bomb  sent  to  the  Israeli 
.^mbassador  In  Bolivia, 

April  27  — .^n  Italian  employee  of  EI  Al  in 
Rome  shot  to  death  by  an  .Arab  terrorist. 

May  a — Two  Arab  terrorists  opened  fire  oc 
Dutch  police  who  tried  to  check  their  pape-a. 
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May  8 — Attempt  to  machine-gun  tbe  I»- 
raell  Bmtwmwy  in  P%r\a 

■toy — Armb  teirorlsta  threatened  Brtttah 
tnutneaniiieu  with  violence  unless  they  paid 
bUckmaU  money  to  the  •Palestine  People  s 
Mghting  Fund- 
July  1 — Col  Yoeef  Alon.  Israeli  air  and 
n«Tai  attache  lu  Washington,  shot  to  death 
In  front  of  his  home 

J^y  19 — Attempt  to  blow  up  H  Al  offices 
In  Athens. 

Jxily  20 — A  Japanese  Air  Lines  Jumbo  Jet 
with  143  persons  on  board  hijacked. 

-^ug-iiat  5 — A  gunflre  and  grenade  attack  by 
Arab  terrorists  at  Athens  Airport  klDed  three 
persons  and  left  5S  wounded. 

September  « — Three  Arab  terrorists  seeking 
the  release  of  a  fellow  terrorist.  Imprisoned  In 
Khartoum  after  the  murders  of  one  Belgian 
and  two  American  diplomats,  seized  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Embassy  in  Parts  taking  11  hoetages. 
including  Ave  Arab  diplomats,  and  threat- 
ened to  execute  one  or  more  of  the  hostages 
or  blow  up  the  Embassy.  Italian  police 
arrested  four  Arabs  rear  the  Rome  airport. 
The  terrorists  had  ultra-modern  ground-to- 
air  missUe  launchers  and  intended  to  shoot 
down  an  Israeli  El  AI  airliner  on  Its  stopover 
at  the  Plumlclno  Airport 

September  7— Black  September  terrorlsU 
reep.  ::sible  for  an  explosion  at  the  West 
Berlin  Radio  and  Television  Pair.  The  explo- 
sion rocked  the  exhibit  of  a  West  German 
firm  promoting  Israeli  products  and  blasted  a 
hole  In  the  exhibition  floor,  shattered  win- 
dow* and  destroyed  electronic  equipment  on 
the  shelves. 

September  30 — Two  Arab  terrorists  aelaed 
four  hostage*  on  the  »doscow-Vlenna  az- 
?r*m — three  Soviet  Jews  ou  their  way  to 
Israel  and  an  Austrian  customs  officials — and 
forced  the  Austrian  gorernm«nt  to  yteld  to 
terrorUt  demands  that  it  restrict  transit 
through  Its  territory  for  Jewish  emigrants 
from  the  USSR,  and  close  down  the  transit 
center  at  Schoenau  Castle  near  Vleiuia. 

I  From   the  New  York  DaUy  News.   Dec    19 
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A  MTTasmonB  Band 

Arab  terrorists  bombed  and  machine- 
gunned  an  American  airliner  In  Rome  on 
Monday,  hijacked  a  German  plane  and.  after 
stops  In  Greece  and  SyrU.  HaaUy  gave  uo 
In  Kuwait. 

The  trail  of  carnage  these  savagee  left  In 
their  wake  set  a  new  record  in  senseless 
cold  blooded  butchery 

This  horror  to  end  horrors  occurred  Just 
about  a  week  after  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  for  the  umpteenth  time  In 
the  last  Ave  years,  pushed  aside  consideration 
of  International  action  against  terrorism. 
Tha  excuse    this   year   was    lack   of   time 

How  long  should  It  take  the  supposed  con- 
science of  mankind  to  work  up  a  righteous 
rage  over  wanton  murder?  Either  the  UN 
lacks  the  guU  to  take  a  stand,  or  the  dom- 
inant Third  World  forces  that  rule  the 
Assemhiv  secretly  condone  terrorist  outrages 
that  they  publicly  condemn. 

The  Assembly  has  Just  votad  to  reccM 
Inatead  of  adjourn  the  present  aeeston  so  that 
members  will  be  on  call  for  long-range  klb- 
bltslng  of  the  Geneva  conference. 

Inatead  of  moping  around  waiting  for 
opportunities  to  poeture  and  speechify,  the 
m«mt>ers  should  turn  their  fxUl  attention  to 
the  scourge  of  terrorism 

Lets  at  least  force  a  vote  on  stem  retrl- 
buttoQ  for  intemattooal  outlaws  Then  the 
world  can  see  who  stands  for  law  and  order 
and  who  tides  with  kUl -crazy  terrorUU 

If  the  Assembly  can^  do  that,  it  ought  to 
redesign  the  UWt  blue-and- white  symbol  in 
more  appropriate  oolora— like  blood  red  or 
glaring  yellow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RHMARKS 

PHILLIP  CARL  K-AZANJI.AN  NAMED 
'•ODTSTANDINO  L^'^W  STt.T)E:NT  IN 
CALIFORNIA  FOR  1*73 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or  ca.l:»(  rn:a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFREi^ENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  DANIEl^ON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  coUe&guee'  at- 
tention the  extraordinary  achievements 
of  a  young  CaliXomian,  Phillip  Carl 
Kazanjian.  who  has  recently  been  se- 
lected as  the  •Outstanding  Law  Student 
in  California  for  1973. ••  Mr  Kazanjlan 
was  chosen  by  the  California  Law  Stu- 
dent Association  from  more  than  18.000 
law  students  attending  California  law 
schools.  I  think  that  after  learning  a  lit- 
tle more  of  Mr.  Kaaanjlan's  successes, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  law  stu- 
dents made  a  wise  choice. 

Pew  young  people  have  accomplished 
as  much  as  Phillip  Kazanjian  has  In  so 
few  years.  While  a  student  at  Uncoln 
University  Law  School  in  San  Francisco, 
he  was  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  Lincoln 
Law  Review,  president  of  the  Student 
Bar  Association,  and  editor  of  the  Ami- 
cus Curiae,  the  law  school  news  journal. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Lincoln 
Law  Honor  Society  Despite  all  these  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  Kazanjlan  had  time  while 
a  law  student  to  become  recognized  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  authorities 
on  legal  education,  law  and  youth.  He 
has  had  articles  published  In  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal,  the  Call- 
fomla  Trial  Lawyers  Association  Jour- 
nal, the  Student  Lawyer  Journal,  and  the 
Town  Hall  Reporter. 

Mr.  Kazanjlan  has  been  active  outside 
of  law  school  as  well.  On  the  State  level, 
he  has  participated  as  a  commissioner  on 
the  California  Attorney  Oenerals  Com- 
mission on  Community-Police  Relations 
and  as  president  of  the  California  Law 
Student  Association.  Nationally,  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  1972  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  .Association 
Law  Student  Dl\islon,  as  a  delegate  to 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Young 
Lawyers  Section,  and  In  1971  as  governor 
of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  represent- 
ing more  than  18.000  studente  attending 
43  law  schools  in  Ave  Western  States 

Mr.  Kazanjian  has  received  numerous 
honors  for  his  amazing  list  of  accom- 
plishments. He  is  the  only  law  student  in 
the  Nation  to  be  honored  twice  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  Law  Student 
Division's  Oold  Key  Award  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  legal  profession.  He  was 
commended  by  the  California  Assembly 
and  Senate  In  1971  and  named  Lincoln 
University's  "Man  of  the  Year"  In  1972. 
Twice  he  was  a  recipient  of  the  American 
Jurisprudence  Award  for  excellence  in 
scholarship  Upon  graduating  from  Lin- 
coln University  Law  School  in  July,  1973. 
Phillip  Kazanilan  wa.-,  honored  by  the 
CaUfomla  Senate  "on  assembling  per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
complishment ever  attained  by  a  law  stu- 
dent." 

The  honors  that  have  been  showered 
on  Phillip  Kazanjlan  in  recognition  of 
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his  achievements  let ve  no  doubt  that  he 
.ias  conceiUruUfd  on  putting  his  extraor- 
dinary t^enUs  to  tl.e  best  pos&ibie  u^e 
His  eSTorts  thus  far  deserve  our  congral- 
lUatlons,  our  admirailor..  and  uur  respect 
I  predict  that  he  will  make  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  Ms  chosen  profession 
In  the  years  t'l  tork 


EmmONMENTAL  CONCERN 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   uoLoaAiKj 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI-RKHENTATIVBa 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  Mr  Stxjaker.  nearly 
4  years  ago  1  tirsl  piopcsed  that  the 
House  of  liepresenutlve<^  reorganize  it- 
self to  the  task  of  eliminating  envnron- 
mental  degradation  In  the  United  States. 
To  this  end.  I  propoi^d  the  esUblLshment 
of  a  standing  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment with  jurtsdict.on  to  consider  legis- 
lation on  the  subjt-cts  of  air  pollution. 
water  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal! 
noise  pollution,  herbicide  and  pesticide 
abuse,  and  weather  modification.  By  the 
end  of  the  92d  Congress.  215  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  cosponsors  of  this 
proposal.  Now.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  has  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Energy  and  Environ- 
ment with  jurisdiction  over  the  areas 
generally  specified  in  my  original  resolu- 
tion. 

Changes  in  the  structure  of  this  In- 
stitution take  place  In  a  deliberate  and 
evolutionary  fashion;  and  rightly  so. 
The  constant  realignment  of  the  commit- 
tee structure  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  day  would  retard  our  abiUty  to  en- 
act sound  legislation  With  regard  to  the 
environment,  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  can  claim,  with  some  pride,  to  have 
addressed  the  major  pollution  problems 
endemic  to  this  Industrial -technological 
age.  I  do  claim,  however,  that  some  of 
these  problems  currently  are  under  the 
.scrutiny,  irregularly,  of  two.  three,  and 
even  four  different  committees,  a  situa- 
tion which  is  neither  efficient  nor  con- 
ducive to  the  coordinated  leadership 
which  the  Nation  and  world  so  des- 
perately need  for  the  environmental 
quality  crusade 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily 
applaud  the  thrust  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Committees'  recommendations 
relative  to  the  Committee  on  Eiiergy  and 
Environment.  A  single  standln?  commit- 
tee would  have  numerous  advantages 
over  the  present  approach  to  environ- 
mental problems.  Its  members  would  be 
chleflv  concerned  wltii  the  subject  of  en- 
vironmental defrradatlon.  They  would 
have  the  benefit  of  a  professional  .staff 
whase  chief  effort"?  would  be  directed  to 
environmental  matters  Especially  Im- 
portant they  could  view  our  environ- 
mental problems  from  a  broad  prospec- 
tive, taking  care  to  not  attack  one  form 
of  pollution  by  generating  another  of 
greater  magnitude.  Moreover,  a  stand- 
ing committee  would  have  the  obvious 
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advantage  of  the  ability  to  provide  en- 
abling legislation  and  funding 

I  also  approve  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tees recommendation  that  the  new  com- 
mittee have  Jurisdiction  over  energy  mat- 
ters. It  is  my  view  that  a  conserving  at- 
titude toward  our  environment  and  Its 
natural  resources  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  efficient,  economical  u.se  of  fuel 
While  the  Nation's  current  energy  di- 
lemma will  require  more  mining  and 
burning  of  coal,  more  construction  of 
refineries  and  pipelines,  more  offshore 
drilling  and  experimental  mining,  these 
measures  can  be  carried  out  with  a  mini- 
mum of  expense  to  the  environment. 
.\gain,  however.  It  Is  Incumbent  on  the 
Congress  to  provide  a  mechanism  that 
cuts  through  the  Jurisdictional  quagmire 
which  prevents  concerted  action 

We  are  not  talking  in  terms  of  a  few 
years  or  even  a  decade  of  environmental 
therapy,  Mr.  Speaker  It  may  we!!  take 
100  years  or  more  of  research  and  ap- 
plied .science  to  restore  clean  air.  unh 
a  proper  balance  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
oxysen  Or  to  rescue  bodies  of  water  such 
as  Lake  Erie,  San  PrancLsco  Bay,  and 
the  Potomac  River  from  their  current 
status  as  open  sewers  Or  to  leam  how 
to  dispose  of  our  solid  wastes  and  our 
chemical  and  radiological  poisons  with- 
out having  them  turn  up  to  bedevil  our 
children  and  grandchildren  like  Biblical 
plagues  Or  to  learn  liow  to  control  in- 
sect and  plant  pests  without  killing  our 
wildlife  and  upsettmg  our  ecological  bal- 
ances. 

I  ask  my  colleagries.  then,  to  carefully 
consider  the  Committee  on  Committees' 
report  on  "Committee  Structure  and 
Procedures  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.senta- 
tives."  We  must  now  la.ke  advantage  of 
the  momentum  of  support  which  has  de- 
veloped since  the  original  introduction 
of  my  prop>o.sal  before  the  effective  ca- 
pacity to  produce  answers  to  the  earth's 
environmental  problems  is  lost.  The  early 
consideration  of  the  Select  Committee's 
working  draft  will  enable  us  to  fulfill 
our  obligation  to  leave  the  Earth,  its 
atmosphere  and  waters  In  better  con- 
dition than  we  found  them. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  FED- 
ERAL ZOOLOGICAL  AND  AQUAR- 
IUM  BOARD 


HON   G   WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or     VIKOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide badly  needed  iis.swtanre  to  our  Na- 
tion's zoos  and  aquanunis.  This  bill  es- 
tablishes a  Federal  Zoological  and  Aquar- 
ium Board,  consisting  of  17  members  rep- 
resenting both  Government  and  private 
groups  knowledgeable  regarding  the 
needs  of  zoos  and  aquariums  The  Board 
is  authorlze<I  to  determine  standards  for 
the  accreditation  of  zoos  and  aquariums, 
and  it  win  also  provide  assistance 
through  direct  project  grants  and  loan 
guarantees  to  help  zoos  and  aquariums 
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improve  their  facilities  in  order  to  meet 
these  standards.  In  addition,  the  Board 
will  sponsor  pilot  projects  which  will 
serve  a£  models  for  high  national  stand- 
ards. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  substantial 
consultation  with  many  representatives 
of  zoos,  aquariums,  and  zoological  orga- 
nizations, as  well  as  private  citizens.  Sen- 
ator Mark  HATruLD  and  his  .staff  have 
also  provided  Inv-aluable  assistance  and 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation.  Indeed.  Senator  Hatfield  has 
introduced  a  companion  bill,  S  2774,  in 
that  body 

.^s  what  we  like  to  call  civilization  e.x- 
pands  into  more  and  more  wilderness 
areas,  zoos  may  well  become  the  last  ref- 
uge of  many  vanisliing  species.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  see  that  zoos  and 
aquariums  are  mainlamed  so  that  these 
creatures  receive  the  best  possible  care. 

Consequently,  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
act  quickly  to  pass  this  measure 


VOLUNTEER  DEVELOPMENT  CORPS 
.^T  WORK 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  recall.  In  E>ecember  Con- 
gress approved  a  thorough-going  re- 
orientation of  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
aimed  at — 

Sharing  American  technical  expertise. 

Food  production,  rural  development 
and  nutrition. 

Maximum  use  of  the  private  sector, 
Including  cooperatives,  and 

Undertaking.'-  that  governments  and 
organizations  in  the  developuig  coun- 
tries request 

I  was  very  plea,sed.  therefore,  when  my 
constituents,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Francis  J. 
Zehren  of  Sheboygan,  reported  to  me  De- 
cember 13  on  their  return  from  Costa 
Rica  For  what  they  have  done  with  a 
few  of  the  dollars  we  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  seems  directly  in  line 
with  the  policies  Congre.ss  established  In 
the  Foreign  A&sLsUince  Act  of  1973 

Late  last  summer,  a  dain>nien  s  coop- 
erative In  San  Isldro.  Costa  Rica,  asked 
Volunteer  Development  Corps,  a  private 
organization  U  S  cooperatives  have  es- 
tablished, to  help  get  Its  new  milk  pas- 
teurizing and  bfUllmg  plant  in  operalion, 
The  co-op  is  Cooperativa  Agropecuaria 
de  Coronado.  10  miies  outside  San  Jose 

VDC's  president,  David  W  Angevine. 
asked  Truman  Torgerson  of  Mani-owoc. 
general  maiuiger  of  Lake-to-Lake  Dair>" 
Cooperative,  which  operates  five  milk 
processing  plants  in  our  area,  to  recom- 
mend for  the  a.ssienment  someone  quail- 
fled  who  might  be  able  to  volunteer  his, 
services  Mr  Torgerson  recommended 
Mr.  Zehren.  Lake-to-Lakes  plant  co- 
ordinator, and  offered  to  grant  him 
leave  with  pay  if  Mr  Zehren  wished  to 
volunteer  his  services.  Mr  Zehren  agreed 
to  do  so. 
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When  the  Costa  Rica  co-op  received 
its  plant  equipment  in  early  November. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Zehren  followed  VDC  paid 
their  travel,  lodging,  and  meals.  The 
Costa  Rica  co-op  provided  Mr  Zehren  s 
in-country  transportation,  an  interpret- 
er, and  secretanai  help  in  preparmg  his 
report  and  recommendations  to  the 
Costa  Rica  co-op's  manager, 

Mr.  Zehren  spent  6  weeks  in  Costa 
Rica.  He  helped  the  co-op's  staff  plate 
the  equipment,  connect  it.  and  tjegin 
operating  It  efficiently.  The  co-op.  Mr. 
Zehren  tells  me,  has  chosen  its  equip- 
ment well.  The  plant  can  process  a  half- 
million  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  which  is 
about  what  the  co-ops  members  now 
produce.  Its  building  and  pnxiuction  Une 
can  be  readily  expanded  when  this  be- 
comes necessary. 

Eighty-five  dairymen  owti  the  co-op. 
Some  of  them  have  2  cows  others 
have  60  or  70  Until  it  built  this  plant. 
the  co-op  has  functioned  as  bargammg 
agent  for  its  members  with  milk  proces- 
sors m  San  Jose. 

Mr  Zehrens  recommendations  were 
very  simple.  In  the  plant  itself,  he  rec- 
ommended the  co-op  buy  one  additional 
piece  of  laboratory  equipment,  costing 
about  $20,  establish  proper  records  to 
control  product  inventories,  and  unprove 
sanitary   facibties  for  plant  employees. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  milk  received 
at  the  plant.  Mr,  Zehren  recommended 
that  members  instail  coolmg  equipment 
on  their  farms  He  feels  that  i;>erhaps 
half  the  memt>ers  have  large  enough 
herds,  can  afford  Joint  ownership  of  cool- 
ing equipm«it  centrally  located  on 
another  member  s  farm  He  also  suggest- 
ed a  system  of  monetary  and  nonmone- 
tary rewards  for  premium  producers. 

Mr  Zehren  believes  the  Costa  Rica  co- 
op will  act  on  his  recommendations  The 
co-op's  manager,  Octa\no  Ba.^uero  Ai- 
varado,  is  an  experienced  businessman, 
and  he  has  assembled  a  competent  staff. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Zehren  are  expecting  Senor 
and  Senora  Barquero  to  Msll  them  In 
Sheboygan  next  summer 

I  was  amazed  at  how  little  this  all  cost. 
Lake-to-Lake  Dairy  Cooperative  provid- 
ed the  essential  ingredient — Mr,  Zehren 's 
services  for  6  weeks  VDC  spent  $3,500 
for  the  Zehren 's  travel  and  living  ex- 
penses. The  Costa  Rica  co-op  provided 
perhaps  $1,000  worth  of  services  to  Mr. 
Zehren. 

U.S.  cooperatives  organized  \T>C  3^ 
years  ago  to  provide  short-term  volun- 
teer technical  help  to  cooperatives  and 
Government  agencies  responsible  for  de- 
\eloping  cooperatives  overseas  U  S  co- 
ops provided  VDC's  ba^ic  financing,  smd 
.MD  has  five  times  granted  'VDC  project 
and  operating  funds,  totaling  $425  000 
VDC  has  two  persons  on  its  staff  and 
its  4 1st  volunteer  left  the  United  States 
in  December  Four  others  are  ready  t-o  go 
in  January 

These  volunteers  have  undertaken  a 
great  variety  of  short-term  assignments. 
They  have  trained  credit  union  fieldmen 
and  rural  development  specialists  They 
have  established  data  gathering  .<:ystems, 
recommended  accountmg  systems  deter- 
mined the  fea.'^ibility  of  importing  bulk 
fertilizer,  milling  rice,  and  processing 
soybeans  for  human  constunpUon   They 
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have  helped  Government  agencies  plan 
cooperative  development  on  a  national 
scale  They  have  worked  with  farmers 
co-ops,  handicraft  marketing  co-ope. 
housing  co-ope.  consxuner  co-ops.  credit 
co-ops.  transport  co-ops.  fishermen's  co- 
ops, and  workers'  co-ops.  They  have 
helped  overhaul  feed  mills  and  redesign 
production  lines  for  prefabricated  h^mo^^ 
and  furniture.  They  have  served  In  Latin 
America.  Africa.  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
West  Indies 

The  list  of  persons  who  have  gone  to 
the  developing  countries  as  VDC  volun- 
teers Is  most  Impressive.  It  Includes  pres- 
idents, vl/te  presidents,  and  general  man- 
agers of  some  of  the  largest  co-ops  In  the 
United  States — Farmland  Industries  In 
Kansas  City.  Trl-Valley  Growers  tn  San 
Francisco.  Agway  In  Syracuse.  Dalrylea 
In  New  York  City — as  well  as  those  who. 
like  Mr  Zehren.  have  more  specialized 
skills  Some  are  recently  retired.  Some 
are  mid -career  professionals. 

I  am  especially  Impressed  that  each 
VDC  project  is  based  on  the  application 
of  a  co-op  or  Government  agency  In  a 
developing  country  for  specific  assistance 
and  on  Its  agreement  to  commit  some  of 
Its  own  resources.  The  co-op  or  agency 
overseas  is.  it  seems  to  me.  in  the  best 
position  to  know  If  it  needs  help  and  to 
know  what  kind  of  help  It  needs  VDC 
does  not  try  to  substitute  Its  own  judg- 
ment, or  the  judgment  of  AID'S  mission 
in  that  coiontry.  or  the  judgment  of  some 
outside  official 

I  commend  my  constituent.  Mr.  Zehren 
for  volunteering  for  this  assignment  and 
his  general  manager,  Mr.  Torgerson,  for 
letting  him  go  And  I  commend  his  ex- 
perience to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  my  colleagues 


ONE  MAN'S  OPINION 


HON    DICK  SHOUP 

or    MO.tTilXA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  KGVO-TV  in  Mis&oula.  Mont.. 
ran  the  following  editorial  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  for  lt«  candid  view 
of  the  energy  crisis : 

0;rt   M.4N's   OPTKnoM,   Dccxiissm    10 

Tbe  »o-c*Ued  Energy  CrlaU"  has  become 
a  foruin  for  anger  pointing  and  opportuaUm 

BnTlronmenUUUta  charge  big  buslneac  u 
ualng  It  as  tiie  tntimate  Rlp-Oll.  Big  Buai- 
ncM  In  turn  blames  the  shortage  on  environ- 
mental group*  for  throwing  too  many  legal 
roadblock!*  in  the  path  of  progreaa  New»  i**U- 
er«  aee  easy  copy — 'Tbe  Ei^rgy  CrlsU"  I» 
•omettUng  each  of  us  has  an  interest  In  to 
on*  degree  or  another,  therefore  it  u  n«w» 
Tou.  as  a  citiaeQ.  are  told  to  »uy  home  on 
weekends.  At  tbe  same  tune  tt  w  suggested 
by  newspaper  adTocatea  TV  stations  cut  down 
your  viewing  time  by  shutting  down  earlier 
Mention  ta  not  made  of  tfte  amount  of  energy 
that  might  be  saved  should  tbe  newspapers 
cut  bM:k  publlsblng  one  day  a  week  Tou 
are  told  not  to  use  decorative  llghu  on  joui 
Cbnetmes  tree  Tet  littie  is  said  about  all 
tboae  ligbt*  m  the  house  that  go  off  when 
the  Cbrlstmas  tree  lights  go  on. 

Public  ofljclau  are  checked  by  reporters  to 
•ee  what  kind  of  vehicle  they  are  using  to 
and  from  work- that  makei  good  copy  with 
Utile  effort  on  the  part  of  tbe  reporter 
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We  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  national 
shoulder  shrugging  dUemma.  It  would  seem 
news  reporters  should  be  doing  some  deeper 
digging — rather  than  devoting  time  to  finger 
pointing,  although  tt  U  a  popular  past  tune 
these  days. 

It  Is  time  to  stop  nlt-plcklng  and  And  the 
truth — that  goes  for  the  news  media  and 
the  U3  Oovemment  Our  government  takes 
pride  In  ltd  ability  to  flex  its  muscle,  yet  U 
can  t  force  oU  companies  to  open  their  books 
and  lay-lt-on-the-llne  It  required  a  group 
of  irate  truck  drivers  to  force  the  govern- 
ment to  Investigate  price  gouging  I-R-8  offi- 
cials reported  Just  today  they  did  find  more 
than  ofie -fourth  of  tbe  dealers  checked,  more 
than  8-hundred  were  checked,  wore  Indeed 
charging  hlgner  than  allowed  prices. 

Dux  public  officials  seem  to  be  .th^tetng 
tbelr  coUective  heads  and  declaring  there  Is 
indeed  an  energy  crisis  but  they  cant  seem 
to  agree  among  themselves  to  what  extent 

What  is  clearly  needed  are  some  positives 
In  this  blurry  world  of  negatives  Instead  of 
anger  pointing,  issue  forcing,  buck  passing, 
buck  making,  tlaklng  and  tasking,  and  all-out 
opportunistic  game  playing,  why  cant  we 
demand  some  atvswers  Once  thoee  answers 
are  found  and  clearly  defined  then,  and  only 
then,  can  reasonable  solutions  be  offered.  If 
there  Is  an  energy  crisis  and  It  Is  up  to  us  as 
consumers  to  solve  it  we  should  be  shown 
why  It  Is  our  responslbUlty  and  not  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  industry  and  government 
There  is  no  greater  waste  of  energy  than 
cause  favoring  decisions  That's  one  man's 
opinion. 


HOME  RULE  AND  THE  LEGAL 
PROFESSION 


HON    JOHN  BRECKINRIDOE 

or    KINTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr  BRECKINRIDGE  Mr  Speaker,  a 
milestone  was  reached  Monday  when  the 
House  passed  S.  1435.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia home  rule  bill  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  on  which  I  was 
hcMiored  to  serve  as  a  freshman  member 
Throughout  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  who  supported  this  measure  to  final 
fruition,  the  continuing  support  of  the 
legal  profession — as  evidenced  by  tele- 
grams from  the  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  American 
Judicature  Society — was  strongly  felt  I 
would  refer  you  back  to  the  Record  of 
October  10  on  page  33637  and  that  of 
October  13  on  page  34124  at  which  points 
I  Inserted  telegrams  from  Messrs  Chest- 
erfield Smith  and  John  S  Clark.  pre«l- 
dents  of  the  .American  Bar  .'\s.sociatlon 
and  the  American  Judicature  Society,  re- 
spectively, into  the  debate  leading  to 
passage  of  the  House  version  of  home 
rule  which  then  went  to  conference 

At  that  time  H  R  96«2  contained  pro- 
fessionalizing the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice by  the  establishment  of  both  merlt- 
selectton  and  retention  procedures 
through  the  creation  of  Nominating  and 
Tenure  Commissions  composed  of  nine 
members  each,  insuring  the  appointment 
and  reappointment  of  qualified  Judges  to 
the  Superior  and  Appellate  Courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  based  upon  their 
abilities  as  jurists  rather  than  political 
considerations 

Mr  Speaker,  although  the  composition 
of  these  Commissions  was  somewhat  al- 
tered in  conference— by  substituting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
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Major  of  the  city  of  Washmgton  as  the 
appointing  authority,  and  providing  for 
the  appomtment  of  two  lay  members  to 
each  Commissior— I  wish  lo  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  essential  .sa/eguards 
establishing  in  our  Nations  Capital  the 
principle  of  merit  selection  and  retention 
of  the  judiciary-  ha.s  been  propounded  for 
all  to  see  by  S.  1435 — a  fact  which  the 
leaders  of  our  country  s  legal  profession 
will  fully  appreciate 

In  recognition  of  their  continumg  sup- 
port of  this  landmark  legislation,  which 
constituted  a  significant  cxjntnbutlon 
to  the  granting  of  self-determmalion  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District.  I  place  m  the 
RkcoRD  at  this  time  telegrams  of  final 
endorsement  of  S,  1435  which  I  received 
on  Monday  sJtemoon  from  presidents 
Clark  and  Smith: 

I   wish   to  reaffirm  my  support  of  S.   1435 
as  contained  in  Cooferenoe  Report.  93-703. 
John  8.  Clakk, 
President,  American  Judicature  Society 

I  wish  to  advise  you  of  my  continuing 
support  of  S  1436  with  modlflcatlona  ef- 
fected  by   Conference   Report.   93-703. 

CHESTnU-IKLD  SurTH, 

President.  American  Bar  Association 

Mr  Speaker,  as  everyone  in  this  House 
knows,  we  are  experiencing  a  period  of 
disenchantment  with  American  political 
life;  our  people  are  questioning  the  rele- 
vance and  durability  of  our  governmen- 
tal institutions  no  less  than  the  motiva- 
tion and  Integrity  of  our  political  leader- 
ship. Yet  on  Monday  we  participated, 
overwhelmingly.  In  the  restoration  of  po- 
liUcal  power  to  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Washington  by  the  passage  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  home  rule  bill 

To  the  extent  that  we  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  people  with  representative  gov- 
ernment— which  our  Constitution  de- 
mands, if  such  power  is  to  remain  legit- 
imate—our  peoples  faith  in  our  dem- 
ocraUc  way  of  life  will  remain  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poisonous  miasma  of  the  Watergate. 


MORE   FOR    THE    MILITARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M,  GAYDOS 

OF     PTVNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1973 

Mr    GAYDOS     Mr.    Speaker.    I    was 

amazed  and  so.  I  suspect,  were  many 
other  concerned  Amerlcarus  at  the  word 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  that, 
despite  the  energy  crisis.  It  will  ask  from 
$400  to  1500  million  more  from  this  Con- 
gress to  meet  its  fuel  costs  through  next 
June 

The  PenUgon,  of  course,  blames  the 
."iharp  Increase  In  the  prices  being  paid 
for  petroleum  produrt.s  which  it  say?  has 
more  than  off.set  the  economies  made  In 
our  mlHtao'  operations  Flying  time  and 
ship  "steaming"  time  have  been  cut  back 
20  percent  worlduide.  Rear  Adm  Nathan 
Sonensheln,  the  Pentagon  s  energ>'  task 
force  chief,  announced  the  other  day 

But  why  only  20  perrer-f  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  bloated  MUltarj-  E,stabllsh- 
ment  could  do  better  when  we  consider 
that  the  major  part  of  its  present  opera- 
tions mission  Is  of  dubious  worth  to  the 
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fuel -short  Amencan  public.  I  refer  to 
those  armies  stationed  and  kept  in  readi- 
ness in  Europe  and  Korea  and  at  other 
points  outside  our  borders  We  have  yet 
to  hear  an  acceptable  explanation  of  why 
It  remains  the  responsibility  of  our  peo- 
ple to  provide  the  defenses  of  others  who 
have  the  resources  to  do  so  for  them- 
selves 

The  word  •readiness"  has  become  the 
Pentagon  excuse  for  every  cost  hike  Un- 
less more  is  spent  and  less  is  saved  we  In- 
nte  adverse  effects  on  our  military  readi- 
ness But  I  ask — readiness  for  what? 
President  Nixon's  recent  alert  in  the 
Middle  E^st  situation — the  only  actual 
test  of  this  readiness  since  our  disas- 
trous adventures  in  Indochina — now  Is 
generally  condemned  as  ha\ing  been 
provocative  and  unnecessar>-  Where 
else,  then,  is  there  an  Immediate  danger, 
demanding  full  readiness' 

Rather  than  voung  more  millions  for 
the  military,  I  would  favor  a  lid  on  Its 
fuel  uses — one  which  would  re.strict  it  to 
the  $2  5  billion  now  allocated  for  this 
purpose  in  its  present  budget.  If  the  $2.5 
billion  Is  not  enough  lo  keep  its  forces  In 
readiness  in  Europe  and  Korea,  then  let 
us  bring  them  home.  There  Is  a  growing 
feeling  that  this  should  be  done  even 
without  the  prod  of  a  fuel  shortage. 


AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  COURT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

uf    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr  MYERS  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  the  Congres,s  requested 
the  President,  acting  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  structuring  an  environmental 
court  system  That  report  was  submitted 
this  past  October. 

Profes.sor  George  P  Smith,  a  member 
of  the  law  school  faculties  at  Georgetown 
and  Catholic  University  has  written  an 
article  dealing  wnih  the  need  for  an  en- 
vironmental court  and  the  report,  itself. 
He  ha.s  written  extensively  and  taught 
In  the  environmental  field  and  .served  as 
special  counsel  to  the  late  Winthrop 
Rockefeller.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Arican.sas  He  is  Natlonai  Cochairman  of 
the  Environmental  Quality  Committee  of 
the  Young  Lawyers  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  A.ssociatlon 

His  article  considers  the  problem  area 
of  consideration  in  an  exceptionally  bal- 
anced and  straightforward  manner.  He 
suggests  a  simple  and  direct  approach 
to  resolving  current  difOculties  in  en- 
vironmental litigation  For  these  reasons 
I  would  like  to  share  that  article  with 
my  colleagues: 

Doss    THl    ENVaONMKNT     NXKD    K    CotTBT? 

(By  Oeorge  P  Smith  U) 
In  one  of  his  last  opinions,  Mr  Justioe 
Harlan  commented  that  interstate  pollution 
cases  were  so  complex  that  Uiey  might  well 
be  beyond  the  Supreme  Courts  power  to 
adJuQlcats  '  3urh  Intlmatlon.-s,  coming  at  a 
system  ii  taxed  to  'ts  capacity  •  and  when  en- 
CXIX  2735— Part  33 
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time  when  many  claim  the  American  court 
vlronmentai  litigation  Is  allegedly  skyrocket- 
ing, prompt  the  question  of  whether  we  need 
a  new  environmental  court  to  handle  cases  In 
this  specialized  field. 

By  the  Pederai  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendmenu  of  1972,  Congress  directed  the 
Justice  Department  to  study  the  feaslbUlty 
of  such  a  court  •  Since  then,  this  question  has 
b<>en  researched  by  the  department's  Land 
and  Natural  Resources  Division  i  which  han- 
dles most  environmental  litigation*)  m 
cooperation  with  28  federal  agencies  and  nine 
private  organizations.  Surprisingly,  there  are 
few  unwavering  supporters  of  Justice  Har- 
lans  p>o8ltlon;  '  In  fact,  there  is  near  una- 
r.lmlty  against  establishing  such  a  new  court 

Among  the  principal  reasons  set  forth  In 
oppKJSltlon  to  the  proposed  court  were  (It 
Difficulty  In  defining  the  Jurisdiction  of  an 
environmental  court:  iS)  A  belief  that  the 
broad  range  of  issues  involved  in  environ- 
mental litigation  would  defy  the  acquisition 
of  "expertise"  In  environmental  matters:  i3i 
Pear  that  an  environmental  court  would  lack 
Institutional  strength  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sures likely  to  be  focused  up»on  it  by  special 
Interest  groups:  i4)  Preference  for  the  out- 
look of  "generallst"  courts  over  the  narrower 
view  likely  to  be  developed  by  a  specialist 
court  on  environmental  matters,  i5)  Belief 
that  an  environmental  court  would  be  less 
accessible  to  would-be  litigants  than  the 
federal  district  courts;  i6i  Skepticism  about 
au  Increase  in  environmental  litigation  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  warrant  treatment  as  a 
separate  body  of  law  and  (7i  Concern  over 
the  possibility  that  creation  of  an  environ- 
mental court  would  lead  to  additional  spe- 
cialized courts  and  the  fragmentation  of  the 
judicial  system.' 

SCntNTITTC    MaSTTET 

The  central  argument  advanced  In  favor  of 
establishing  an  environmental  court  or  court 
system  Is  that  It  Is  necessary  for  the  courts 

to  master.  In  a  total  sense,  the  scientific  is- 
sues Involved  In  a  case  in  order  to  ensure  that 
It  Is  decided  under  the  best  possible  circum- 
stances On  the  other  hand  It  ts  generally 
regarded  as  sound  practice  for  the  attorneys 
of  reetrd  to  exert  every  effort  to  explain  the 
Issues  of  each  case  to  the  court  m  simple, 
direct  language  Unintelligible  Jargon  can 
only  serve  to  obfuscate  the  pleadings  and 
thus  penalize  the  parties  * 

Prof>onents  of  an  environmental  court  also 
assert  that  jester  uniformity  In  Interpreta- 
tion of  environmental  law  would  result  under 
such  a  court  system  and  that  a  preater  de- 
gree of  efficiency  would  be  achieved  In  dis- 
posing of  environmental  litigation  •  However 
the  district  courts  are  accustomed  to  complex 
Iseues  of  law  and  Bo  evaluating  the  testimony 
of  experts  In  fields  with  which  they  are  not 
familiar  There  Is  nothing  totally  unique 
In  the  legal  or  technological  oomplexlty  of 
environmental  cases  '• 

Chief  Judge  William  K  Sleekier  of  the 
Southern  District  Pederai  Court  In  Indiana 
ha.-?  suggested  that  If  environmental  case 
loads  become  a  real  burden  on  the  court 
docket,  the  most  direct  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  would  be  to  add  more  federal 
Judges  "•  The  Judge  also  proposed  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  exp«mdlnp  the  scope  of 
review  and  basic  powers  of  the  United  States 
Magistrates  in  order  to  tackle  heavy  environ- 
mental calendars  where  they  might  exist  " 

Judge  Harold  Leventhal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  speaking 
against  s  separste  environmental  court  srs- 
tem,  stressed  the  need  for  adm  In  1st  rat  ire 
tribunals  to  become  more  sophisticated  m 
their  areas  of  technical  expertise  "  Most  er.- 
vironmeiital  cases  are  thoee  of  great  moment 
with  the  court  being  asked  to  prevent  an 
imminent  acUon.  Reflective  consideration 
cannot  be  given:  "think  time"  ii  In  short 
supply  The  lower  court  or  adn^lnlstrative 
record  must  be  complete  and  tightly  orge> 
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nlzed  in  c»^ler  to  properly  assist  the  reviewing 
court  In  decldmg  the  appeal  expeditiously." 
The  Natlonai  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and  other  notable  federal  statutes  in  air,  wa- 
ter and  noise,  all  euphemistically  designated 
environmental  law  because  they  purport- 
e<lly  deal  with  the  environment,  are  In  reality 
an  amalgam  of  legal  principles  rooted  m  ad- 
mUilstratlve  law,  constitutional  law,  equity, 
cxjrporatlons.  evidence,  procedure,  legislation, 
natural  resources,  etc  "  In  addition,  the  issue 
of  standing  remains  a  threshold  problem  In 
every  so-called,  'environmental  case.' 

ECOLOGICAt   0BCISION8 

The  typical  environmental  Issues  which  are 
presented  In  a  case  do  not  directly  involve 
obscure  matters  of  scientific  theory  or  tech- 
niques Rather  they  are  more  cc«nmonly  pri- 
mary questions  of  evidence  or  of  procedure. 
Such  a  typical  question  might  be  "What  do 
the  facts  show  the  effect  of  a  given  factor 
lie.  concentration  of  a  pollutant,  or  use  of 
a  control  method)  to  be  on  a  variable  ile., 
human  health  or  the  survival  of  certain  form 
of  wild  life)  '•  In  the  final  analysis,  the  court 
Is  invariably  forced  to  balance  the  equities  of 
the  case  In  making  its  "ecological  decision  " 

The  most  direct  resolution  of  present  un- 
certainties In  this  area  Is  re-education  of 
federtil  and  state  Judges  alike  to  the  nu- 
ances of  this  new  commerdaUy  packaged 
body  of  law.  popularly  termed  "environmen- 
tal law  '•  At  the  state  level  a  popular  vehicle 
for  such  an  undertaking  could  be  found  In 
centers  for  Judicial  education  jjattemed  after 
the  successful  one  created  in  Indiana  by  In- 
diana University's  Indianapolis  Law  School  " 
Effective  use  of  other  forums  such  as  the  Na- 
tional College  of  the  State  Judiciary,  the  Ped- 
erai Judicial  Center,  the  Northern  American 
Judges  Association,  the  Institute  for  Court 
Management  In  Denver  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Judicial  Education  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  state  bar  association  con- 
tinuing legal  educaUon  programs,  the  .fmer- 
Ican  Bar  Association,  the  National  .Associa- 
tion of  .\ttomeys  General  to  name  but  a  few 
of  the  more  significant  ones  for  training  of 
both  Judges  and  lawyers  m  the  parameters 
of  environmental  Utigauon  should  be  en- 
couraged and  developed  more  fully. •• 

Judicial  seminars  are  conducted  annually 
by  the  various  federal  district  Judges  and 
sene  as  yet  another  paradigm  of  how  self- 
teaching  techmq'jes  can  be  employed  m 
educating  the  members  of  the  bench  to  cur- 
rent Judicial  problems  In  these  seminars, 
judges  teach  Judges — and  sensitive  scholars 
on  the  bench  become  e<^ally  effective 
teachers  "  By  educating  the  bench  in  this 
\-ery  simple,  straightforward  way,  the  bar 
will  educate  itself  at  the  same  time  and 
thereby  assure  that  the  adminlstranon  ot 
Justice  In  environmental  UtlgaUoc  will  be 
both  expeditious  and  consistent  with  sound 
principles  of  due  process  as  it  is  in  every 
other  field  of  the  law 

rOOTNOTBS 

'  Ohio  V  Wyandotte  ChemlcaJ  Corp..  401 
UJ3  493  (1971).  See  also  Boomer  t  Atlantic 
Cement.  2«  NT  *1  219  257  NE  2d  r79 
il97t)),  where  the  court  held  that    "  the 

Judicial  establishment  is  neither  equipped 
in  the  Unalted  nature  of  any  Judgement  It 
can  prcmounce  nor  prepared  to  lay  down  and 
implement  an  efTectlre  poUcy  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  air  poIluUon  Set  Wliitney  The 
Case  for  Creating  a  SperUi  Enrlronmental 
Court  SfStrm  14  Wm.  &  kUsT  L  Rxr  473 
11973) 

•  Profeeeor  Paul  A  Preund  of  the  Harrard 
L*w  School  was  chairman  of  a  study  group 
appointed  by  Chief  Justice  Burrer— tn  his 
capacity  as  chalrruar.  of  the  Wsderal  Judicial 
Center — to  study  the  case  loed  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  ai^d  tc  make  neoessary  recoca- 
mendatlons.  Tbe  report  was  pubUsbed  tn 
December  1972  and  called  prli^cipaUT  for  a 
new  natlonai  court  to  scjven  all  cases  wtucb 
are    now    filed    directly    with    tbe    Suprecoe 
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Court.  See  Preund.   Why   We  Need  the  Na- 
tional   Court    of    AppeaU.    M    A3-AJ     347 

(1973):  EditorlAl  Comment.  Help  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  59  AM  A.J  51  (1973);  Sdi- 
torUi  Comment.  Three-Judge  DistrieX  Courts. 
69  A3  A  J  279  1 1973)  See  gen^aUy,  Cannon. 
Can  the  Fedfrai  Judiciary  Be  an  Innovative 
System*  Pttb  Ad  R«v  kt  74  (J^n./Peb  1973), 
Tbe  Chief  Justice  on  B<jux:h  30.  1973.  ap- 
pointed a  18-member  Commimon  on  Revi- 
Mon  of  the  Federal  Court  AppelUte  Sy«tem 
to  study  how  the  federal  appellate  oourta 
can  serve  the  srstem  more  efficiently,  con- 
sistent with  the  fund*n»ental  concept*  of 
fairness  and  due  prtxeaa.  N.Y.  Tlmea,  Mar.  31. 
1973.  at  28L,  coAs.  4-«  See  generaUy.  Buigeri 
The  State  of  the  Federai  Judiciary'  ia  A-B 
A  J.  1049  (1973). 

Justices  WUUam  O.  Douglas  and  Potter 
Stewart  together  with  former  Chief  JusUce 
Earl  Warren  have  expressed  ttoelr  doubts  as 
to  the  need  for  establishing  a  new  national 
court.  See  The  Waahlngton  Peat.  Dec.  30. 
1972,  at  1.  col.  «:  Waahtngton  Evening  Star 
and  Dally  News,  March  28.  1973.  at  4  A,  oola. 
3-3.  See  aUo.  Oressman.  The  National  Court 
of  Appeals  A  Dissent.  5«  A3JVJ  253  (1973). 
■  Pub  L.  No  92-500,  86  Stat.  890 
*  It  U  called  upon  to  prosecute  in  criminal 
actions  or  sue  in  clvu  actions  private  citizens 
who  violate  environmental  control  lavs  and 
l3  responsible  for  the  defense  of  Federal  o*- 
fldals  who  are  accused  of  attempting  to 
conduct  governmental  programs  in  violation 
of  statutes  calculated  to  Insure  a  better 
environment — especially  the  NKPA. 

»  Environmental  Court  Vel  Non,-  speech 
by  Walter  Klecbel  Jr  .  Deputy  Asautant  At- 
torney General.  Lands  and  Resource  Division, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Conference  on 
KnvironmeniaJ  Law.  Airlle  House,  m  War- 
renton.  Virginia.  April  27.  1973  These  re- 
marks are  set  out  in  3  EXJi.  50013  (May 
1973)  The  actual  Environmental  Court 
Study  Report  was  submitted  to  Congress 
around  October  18.  1973 

*  KJechel.  rupra.  note  6. 

■  Whitney,  supra,  note  1. 

'Supra,  note  5  David  Slve  in  his  speech. 
"National  Environmental  Policy — Present 
and  Future, '•  delivered  at  the  Columbia  Oni- 
veraty  Law  School  in  New  York  City.  March 
33.  1973.  expressed  his  belief  that  If  a  separate 
environmental  court  system  were  to  be 
established,  the  rather  limited  technical  as- 
pects of  the  problem  area  would  be  tco 
severely  magnified.  He  disapproved  of  a  sepa- 
rate court  for  the  environment 

•  Whitney,  supra  note  1 
"Klechel.  mpra.  note  5. 

"  Interview  with  WUllam  E  Steckler  Chief 
Judge  United  Sutes  Dutrtct  Court  for  the 
Southern  Dlstrtct  of  Tr»ii«r>a  i^  indlanaoolis 
Aprtl  13.  1973.  ■ 

"Id. 

"Speech.  Conference  on  Environmental 
Law.  Airlle  House.  Warrenton.  VUglnU  Abrll 
28.  1973  *^ 

See  also  Judge  James  h.  Oakm  of  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  D^vekypm^nts 
in  KnviTonm^ntal  Law.  EX  R.  50001  at  50013 
(AprU.  1973)  where  he  too  expressed  hU 
opposition  to  sstabllshlng  separate  environ- 
mental courts. 

"43  Uac.  114331^7  (1970)— NB»A  42 
use  I  1867  et  seq.  (1970)— Aa:  33  US  C 
lUSletseq  ( 1970)  — Wat«;  42  CS  C  11868 
et  seq  <  1970)— Noias.  See  also.  3l  UB.C 
I  348  et  seq  ( 1970»  —  P*»Txcn»«s  and  43  VBC 
I  3261  et  seq    (1970i— SoLm  W^stc  ZhSFomAi.. 

"  F  Orad.  Environmental  Law  Chapter  12 
(1971  )    fupra  note  IS 

"  Res  Gestae.  Iwo  S   B  J   at  8  (Mar.  19721 

■The  highly  successful  Seminar  for  Ap- 
peliau  Judges  conducted  at  the  New  York 
rntverstty  Law  School  by  Dr  Robert  A  Le- 
flar  hbnsetf  a  former  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Supreme  Court,  serves  as  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  an  educationaJ  forum  which  could 
be  adapted  to  ooostder  tpecUlc  problems  of 
enTtronmentaJ  lltt«»tion. 
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"Two  articles  by  Chief  Judge  Steckler  are 
Illustrative  of  the  "educaUng'  ■^T■ -•»■>»  that 
19  carried  on  by  the  Judges  then..'»^:v<»  The 
Civil  Jury  Trial  and  Charge  to  the  Jury  st 
118  and  A  System  for  Handling  Jury  Inatruc- 
tions  St  136 — both  found  in  PaocKBDiMca  or 
rm  SSMOTAas  roe  Ncwlt  AprvorrxD  US.  Dls- 
raiCT  JT7M2KS  (1983). 
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WOMEN  AND  CHUIDREN 
LAST 


HON   MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaKSKNTATIVES 
Wedne9day.  December  19.  1973 

Mrs.  ORIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert in  the  R«co»d  the  text  of  a  prescn- 
tAtlon  on  the  subject  of  female- headed 
familiea.  xiverty.  a.id  weifare  The  pres- 
entation was  given  by  Dr.  Heather  Ross 
of  the  Urban  Institute  at  the  third  pub- 
lic welfare  seminar  organized  by  the 
Urban  Institute  for  congressional  and 
executive  branch  staff  members.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  find  Dr.  Ross" 
remarks  thou«ht-provaking.  The  Issues 
she  raises  are  interesting  to  me  person- 
ally both  as  they  relate  to  my  sponsor- 
ship of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
and  to  the  welfare  study  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Policy.  Jotot  Economic 
Committee,  which  I  chair. 

The  presentation  follows : 

POVEITT:    WOMKN    km    CHTLDkXN 

Last 

(By  Heather  L    Ross,  Senior  Research  Asao- 

cute.'  the  Urban  Institute) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  economic 
progress  which  assures  that  all  people  will 
benefit  equally  Indeed,  one  of  the  Impor- 
tajit  functions  of  government  policy  is  to 
correct  major  Imbalances  which  occur  when 
economic  activity  rewards  some  people  much 
more  than  others.  People  who  concern  them- 
selves with  thU  kind  of  poUcy  have  been 
finding  that,  more  and  more,  the  key  element 
which  dlstlngulshse  who  moves  ahead  In  the 
economy  and  who  does  not  ts  family  s'j-uc- 
ture  Husband-wUe  famlitoa  are  making 
progress  In  the  white  community  and  In  the 
black  oommunlty  »s  weU  But  female-headed 
families  are  falling  behind  in  both  the  black 
and  the  white  communities.  We  can  see  the 
effects  of  these  divergent  trends  by  looking 
at  the  dramatic  changes  In  the  composition 
of  the  poverty  population  over  the  last  dec- 
ode. I  want  to  talk  tonight  about  what  these 
changes  have  been,  why  they  might  be  oc- 
curring, and  wbat  their  Implications  are  for 
public  policy 

In  1980,  there  were  40  million  poor  per- 
sons. By  1972.  this  number  had  fallen  to 
24^^  million  poor  peraonf.  But  virtually  the 
entire  decline  was  accounted  for  by  persons 
In  male-beaded  families  The  number  of  poor 
persons  in  female-headed  famUlea  rose  by 
887,000  This  msant  a  substantial  swing  la 
the   composition   of   poor   families    In    1980. 
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29%  of  po<:,r  'anillles  »ere  female  hxadnd  By 
1973.  43%  wvre  reir.a>-heade<1  If  we  focus 
further  on  .'an.uies  with  cMidreu,  l:.e  slilf: 
is  even  more  drimiatic  T;,e  rr.ajorit>  of  these 
famines  are  now  fen-.ale-headed  And  ir  wp 
disaggregate  firther,  by  race,  we  n.-id  that 
70%  of  nonwhlte  poor  famDles  with  rhlldren 
are  female-headed  wMJe  4.?%  of  white  poor 
famlUee  wit.*!  children  are  female-headed 

Thus,  thr  ireiid  •...'»-ard  feniaie- headed 
families  is  more  pronounced  In  the  non- 
whlte  oommunlty.  but  it  is  nevertheless  well 
underway  in  the  while  oommunlty  as  weU. 
Table  1  should  make  the  relaUonahlps  a  little 
clearer  It  shows  the  proportion  of  poor  fam- 
llle.^  with  chUdren  which  are  femaif- headed 
by  race  Looking  first  at  'he  ;ef,  hand  side 
we  see  that  about  >«,  of  p.«)r  whit*  families 
with  children  were  femaJe- headed  ;n  !9«}<i 
and  \  male -headed  Looking  dow:i  the  ool- 
umna  for  sviO.-^^q  .e.-.t  years,  we  se*  that  the 
proportion  ,r  ff  r:.H>-headed  Increased  stead- 
ily to  43".  ^  :  y-i  Vow  looking  at  the  right- 
hand  side  for  nouwhlte  familiea.  we  see  that 
about  U,  of  poor  famUles  with  chKd-cn  were 
female- headed  In  1980  and  S  male- headed 
Again,  reading  down  the  columns  we  find 
that  almost  70%  of  these  famUles  were 
female-headed  by  1973.  Nonwhltee  have  al- 
ways had  a  higher  proportion  of  poor  fam- 
ilies with  chUdren  female-headed  as  can 
easily  be  seen  In  the  table  But.  the  pace  at 
which  the  population  of  poor  families  with 
children  has  been  tipping  toward  female- 
headednees  Is  almost  as  rapid  for  whites  as 
for  nonwhltes.  When  plotted  on  a  graph  the 
upward  slopes  of  the  two  lines  are  not  far 
from  parallel.  So  the  trend  toward  female- 
headed  famUles  at  low  income  Is  not  exclu- 
sively a  black  phenomenon  as  many  seem  to 
have  believed,  and  as  earlier  treatments  of 
the  subject  like  the  1966  Moynihan  report 
Implied. 

(See  Uble  1.) 

TABU  l.-POOR  fAMIUfS  WITH  CHILDREN  BY  RACE  AND 
SEX  OF  HEAD.  1960-72 

II  n  psfcsnt) 


Whit«  pom  tamilws 
•ttA  chiWrtn>IS 


No"whrt»  poor  tvniiics 
wit^  chfl<lrta>  it 


iMsd      Mais  h«td 


IKO.. 

1961 

196? 

1963.. 

1964 

1965.. 

1966.. 

1967.. 

196a.. 

19M.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 


24.5 
23.6 
24.7 
215 
25  4 
«Ll 

as 
ftt 

314 

4ftl 

4ai 

41.4 
41J 


75.5 
714 
75.3 
73.  5 

74.6 

ca; 
us 

•7.1 

«ai« 

SUB 
AS 

516 

517 


34.9 
35.7 
3J  5 
41  9 
39.9 
4t.« 
415 
SLI 
S7.0 
S12 
62.3 
646 
69.0 


65.1 
64  3 
60.5 
511 
60  I 
58  4 
54.5 
48  9 
43  0 
40.8 
37.7 
35.4 
31.0 


»  These  remarks  were  prepared  for  preaen- 
Utlon  to  an  Urban  Institute  Seminar  on 
Public  Welfare  Policy.  The  work  reported 
h«f«  was  supported  by  grants  from  The  Ford 
^oundaUon  and  the  Ua.  Depto-tmsnt  of 
Health,  education,  aivd  Welfare.  The  author 
thanks  her  colleagues  at  the  tTrban  Insti- 
tute, particularly  Robert  Harris.  Anita  Mac- 
Intoah  and  Belle  Sawhli:  for  their  helpful 
co«nments.  Oplnlotu  •!;  -»«vr<i  i.-e  thoee  of 
the  author  axxl  do  .-.<  t  •e.e'wu-'iy  represent 
U>«    views    of    tbe    XTrban    Institute    or    Its 


The  trend  toward  female-headed  families 
is  not  preeminently  a  poverty  phenomenon 
either.  Table  3  shows  poor  female-headed 
family  growth  relative  to  total  female-headed 
family  growth  The  left-hand  column  shows 
the  number  of  poor  female-headed  famUles 
with  children  Their  number  moved  Irregu- 
larly during  the  decade  but  started  edging 
up  slgnlficantlv  around  1969  The  next  col- 
umn in  the  table  shows  the  number  of  poor 
and  near  poor  female -headed  fam'lles  with 
ChUdren.  that  is  fanuiles  with  incomes  up 
to  138%  of  the  poverty  line  Their  number 
remained  fairly  sUble  during  the  1960's  but 
also  began  to  Increase  at  the  end  of  the  dec- 
-«'>  ^^e  third  col  rr-r  shows  the  total  num- 
:*■  '.  female-headed  famUles  with  children 
at  ail  inoooae  levels  TTus  v.ta:  •  imber  of 
female-headed  families  with  chiid.'^n  has 
been  moving  up  much  mnre  m;  irf.v  >h»:  the 
number  of  poor  f»male-hea<1«d  fa.niiies  with 
children  In  fact,  it  has  been  moving  up  over 
twice  aa  fast,  lo  that  tbe  great  nuijoruy  of 
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new  female-headed  famil.eh  with  children 
formed  In  this  era  were  aou  pmir  IT.*-  lasi 
•olumn  In  the  table  shows  ttie  weifnre  case- 
Ii.>ad  growth  as  measured  by  the  nuin:>eT  o: 
female-headed  families  with  childreu  served 
each  year  by  AFDC  It  startE  in  the  base  >ear 
:t>60  with  an  annual  caseload  siee  leas  than 
■-,  the  poverty  populatvon.  but  grows  steadllv. 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  perfaxi,  and  by 
1971  totals  almost  70"i  of  all  female-headed 
families  with  children. 
(See  table  2  i 

TABU  2.-TRtNDS   IN   POVERTY,  WELFARE.  AND  FEMALE 
FAMILY  HEADSHIP.  1960-71 

INumbsn  In  thouss«ds| 


Nsmbsr 
o)  poor 
fsnial*' 
headad 

f>mili«] 
wrth 


Nmnbar  of 

poor  ind 

am  ptof 

familt 

H«»Oe<j 


Totjl 
temate- 
huded 

families 
with 


cliiMrs«i>18  diildnii>18  duWr*n>l8 


AnnuAl 

temaie- 

baadad 

famiK 

AFDC 

casataad 


I960..-. 
1961.... 
1962.... 
1963.... 
1964.... 
1965.... 
1964.... 
1967.... 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971.... 


1.476 
1,505 
1.613 
1.&76 
1,439 
1.499 
1.410 
1.418 
1.469 
1.497 
1.680 
1,830 


1.742 
1,793 
1,874 
1.881 
1,776 
1,817 
1.756 
1.747 
1.842 
1.905 
2.067 
2.315 


2.621 
2.687 
2.701 
2.833 
2.89S 
2.872 
2.993 
3.187 
3.271 
3.373 
3,814 
4,078 


692 
813 
844 

935 
1.020 
1,070 
1,139 
1,385 
1,509 
1,817 
2.460 
2.837 


A  few  cautions  are  In  order  when  Interpret- 
ing the  numbers  Ln  this  table.  First  of  all  the 
family  unit  definitions  for  a.  welfare  unit  and 
for  a  female -headed  family  unit  as  measured 
by  Census  are  different,  with  the  former  be- 
ing broader  than  the  latter.  Secondly,  the  use 
of  an  annual  caseload  figure  for  AFDC  gives 
a  much  hlglier  caseload  total  than  the 
monthly  figure  usually  reported,  since  the  an- 
nual number  of  units  served  Is  much  higher 
than  any  average  monthly  total  due  to  high 
caseload  turnover.  The  figure  does  not  mean 
that  all  poor  and  near  poor  female-headed 
families  with  children  are  presently  receiv- 
ing welfare,  nor  does  It  men  that  large  nuna- 
bers  of  relatively  high  Income  ineligible 
women  are  presently  receiving  It.  What  It 
does  show  Is  that  the  number  of  female- 
headed  family  units  served  by  welfare  over 
the  period  has  risen  dramatically,  and  that 
this  number  is  now  quite  large  relative  to 
the  total  count  of  female-headed  families 
measured  by  the  Census  Bureau 

There  are  three  major  factors  to  be  cited 
In  connection  with  this  large  welfare  caseload 
growth.  One  is  an  Increasing  participation 
rate.  The  probability  that  a  female-headed 
family  with  children  which  Is  eligible  for 
welfare  will  actually  be  receiving  It  at  any 
point  In  time  has  grown  significantly,  espe- 
cially since  1987.  Tlila  Is  tbe  result  of  chiuiges 
In  both  cUent  and  agency  behavior,  and  is 
an  important  topic  for  anah-sis  In  ita  own 
right,  but  one  wh'.rh  xe  will  r:ot  have  time 
to  go  Into  here  W  rk  I  y  Ba.-bara  Boland  of 
The  Urban  Institute  exp:<  re.s  the  magnitude 
and  sources  of  this  n.^reaslajc  participation 
rate  for  the  period  sli.ce  1967  ' 

The  second  factor  Is  Increasing 
coverage  of  female-headed  famUiet  with  chil- 
dren through  raised  i:.~i  r.ie  e.l^lblllly  ceil- 
ings. Aa  states  ha\e  ra;=.©d  t;.e;r  welfare  bene- 
fit levels  over  the  I960"s,  the  '.nc(  mes  at  which 
families  can  estaMls.';   elipU  '.l^tv  for  welfan 


'See  Barbara  B.)la.'ic!  Participation  In  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Det)er.rle;.t  ChUdre:.  Pro- 
sram  .AFDC  In  the  Family.  Poicrtt,  and 
Wrl'are  Pro^rarrvj  /"oitorj  In^urnetng  Fam- 
xlil  Insiabiltt]/  Paper  Nu  13  i  Part  I  ,  .Studies 
In  Public  Welfare  FTepared  for  the  use  of  the 
SubcommUtee  ot.  Fiscal  P  '.;  v  Joir.t  Ecf - 
nomlc  Committee.  US  O  \er:,n,e-  t  Prirting 
Offioe.  Washington.  DC    1973.  pp    13»  178 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

!iave  gone  up  corresfKjndingly  so  that  wel- 
rare  cxjverage  has  extenaed  nigher  and  hi«ner 
up  the  mci  me  dlstribulK  li  of  fe.niaje-headeo 
.'amiiles  with  children.  Tbe  third  lact^Dr  u-- 
Mmpiv  uicreased  formation  of  female-headed 
fiumiles  wltii  children  at  low  Income  Ar.d 
■  he  Ifasue  here,  which  we  will  come  bs<:k  to 
shortly,  is  what  roie,  If  any.  welfare  has 
played  In  this  growth. 

To  sum  up.  what  we  have  seeii  here  is  that 
:«-maie- headed  families  with  children  are  on 
the  Increase  at  all  Income  levels  with  manv 
more  being  formed  who  are  nonpiocr  than  are 
p^<jr  But  because  the  number  of  poor  fami- 
lies who  are  male-headed  has  declined  so  sip- 
niflcantly  over  the  1960s,  the  poverty  popu- 
lation has  cfime  to  be  Increasingly  charac- 
terlaed  by  female-headed  families  We  have 
seer,  that  this  tipping  tow4ux3  female-head - 
ednesa  is  going  on  almoet  as  rapidly  in  the 
poor  white  community  as  In  the  poor  bVack 
community. 

TABLE  3  -COMPONENTS  OF  GROWTH  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF 
FEMAU-Ht»DED  fAMILILS  )(»ITH  CHILDREN  USS  THAN 
U, 1960-711 

(Numbcn  Is  thouundsj 


Nufflbar  el  (•male-headed  families 
witti  diildrsa  lass  Oisn  18 

White 

Nonwhitt 

1960 

1.I9I 
1.(91 

448 

1970 : 

840 

Total  ffowth.  1960-70 
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392 

iWmS 

NonMiin 

Nuia- 
Components  of  diange           ber 

P«f-        NUSH 

cert         ber 

Pw- 

cent 

Total 700 

100        392 

100 

Livine  af'angements 

(EF>HFC/OC-|-NFHFC/- 

NC) 70 

Prasaocc  of  children 

(DCA)) 138 

Marital  dissalutlon  (D/E).-  161 

PepaUUonrowtha-t-N)..  174 

IHieitiniacy  (NC/N) 63 

Intsraclion 94 


10 


31 


20 

32 

74 

23 

59 

15 

25 

61 

16 

9 

82 

21 

13 

67 

17 

'  Methodoiocical  note:  Based  on  lubstihitint  1970  values  for 
eadi  iKdrviduil  conpooent  into  I960  aquation  «»tiare: 


oc 


DC 
0 


0     r  ■  WFHFC     NC 

e'^"^~nc"  ■■«"■" 


(Set  appaodix  A  Nir  dafinttions  and  raw  data  front  «fhidi  thesa 
catoitatkiM  wan  SMdt.) 

Source:  1960  and  1970  census  (se«  appendii  A). 

Why  are  female-headed  families  with  chil- 
dren Increasing?  This  Is  an  Important  ques- 
tion and  a  difficult  one  to  answer  One  way 
to  get  started  on  answering  It  Is  to  break 
down  the  growth  of  fen.ale-headed  famUles 
with  children  by  its  various  demographic 
components  Is  It  marital  disruption  illegit- 
imacy, changes  In  housing  patterns,  or  what 
that  is  contrlbtitlng  to  this  growth"^  Table  3 
shows  ma.'or  comp^jnents  of  growth  which 
can  be  Identified  m  published  Census  data 
and  their  imixirtance  in  contrtbutlng  to  the 
gitjwth  of  femhle-headed  families  with  chil- 
dren over  the  decade  19R0  to  1970  for  non- 
whites  and   whites   separately 

The  total  growth  to  be  explained  is  700- 
000  families  fe.r  whites  and  392.000  famUle.s 
for  nonwhltes  Part  of  this  increase  ;.>;  due  to 
population  growth  More  adult  women  wpvi'd 
mean  more  women  hesidlng  femaJe-hesided 
families  with  children  even  If  the  proportion 
of  woir.eii  heading  such  famUles  had  n .  t 
changed  TTils  is  shown  as  population 
growth"  In  the  table  B\it  the  prc>V)ortlon  of 
women  heading  families  with  child.Tn  ha* 
changed  for  several  reasons  One  is  marlta: 
dlsruptu  n  With  a  slgntflcaht:y  Increasl.ng 
divorce  rate,  the  chances  of  a  womiLn  ex- 
perlenciiig  marital  disruption  have  increased 
cnnslderhbly  This  tends  to  Increase  the 
num.ber  of  female-headed  famUles  with  chU- 
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dren  even  if  no  other  change  wcurs    This  is 
shown  as     maritai  dissolution"  in  the  table. 

But  other  changes  are  occurring  The  prob- 
siPlilty  that  a  wrman  who  experiences  mart- 
ta)  disruption  v.  Ul  have  one  or  more  children 
living  with  her  has  also  Increased  ■^onside'-a- 
bly.  This  reflects  more  divorced  women  and 
fewer  widows  among  the  maritally  dtsrut  ted 
fx)pulatlon,  younger  ages  of  divorced  women. 
and  dropping  childlessness  among  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  It  is  shown  '.r.  the  table  as 
presence  of  children"  P-iinhermore  the 
probabUity  that  a  woman  who  has  eij^erl- 
enced  marital  disruption  and  has  at  least 
fiie  child  wUI  set  up  her  c  wn  hou.seh  Id 
rather  than  doubling  up  with  relativei:  ha- 
aiso  increased.  Similarly,  unmarried  women 
with  ChUdren  are  more  likely  to  have  their 
■»n  household  The  joint  effect  of  these  un- 
doubiings  IS  shown  as  •  Uv.r.g  arrancements". 
It  reflects  increasing  economic  ability  to  es- 
tablish independent  hcusehclds  plus  a  trend 
away  from  extended  family  living  patterns 
throughout  society 

Finally,  the  probability  that  an  unmarried 
woman  will  have  a  chUd  living  with  her  has 
grown  and  this  Is  shown  a^  'Illegitimacy" 
It  reflects  the  Increasing  nieglttmacy  rates 
for  first  births  of  both  whites  and  ivn- 
whltee  The  ■interaction"  term  shows  the 
residual  growth  that  Is  not  explained  by  any 
one  factor  independently  but  rather  by  the 
lolnt  eSect  of  two  or  more  c.r  them  operating 
In  conjunction  with  one  another. 

Over  the  period  1960  to  1970  we  see  that 
the  largest  comfxjnents  In  the  growth  of 
female-headed  families  fi.-  whites  are  pop- 
ulation growth  and  marital  disraptlon,  with 
presence  of  chUdren  m  dLsrtipt*^!  mamagef 
coming  In  a  cioee  thi.'o  Living  arrant-e.mer.ts 
and  Ulegl;  unacy  make  t:i\  modest  c<.i.tri;:u- 
tions  to  the  total  growth  These  results  on 
living  arrangemti.ls  run  counter  t^.,  a.-gu- 
ments  by  other  researrhen,  that  changed 
housing  patterns  are  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant element  .n  the  recent  growth  of 
female-headed  famUles  with  chUdren.  Por 
nonwhltes,  it  is  the  child-related  compo- 
nents— Illegitimacy  and  presence  of  chil- 
dren In  disrupted  marriages — which  account 
for  the  lion's  share  of  growth. 

Contrasting  the  behavJoral  differences  be- 
tween whites  and  nonwhltes  ;t  appears  that 
the  combination  of  marital  dlsaolutior.  and 
presence  of  chUdren  in  disrupted  marriages 
accounts  for  a  similar  percentage  of  growth 
for  whites  and  n.onwhites,  but  with  a  slight 
emphasis  on  increased  dissolution  for  whiles 
and,  U)  a  greuter  degree,  oc  increased  pres- 
ence of  children  for  nonwhltes  Tbe  major 
behavioral  dlfTerence  lies  In  the  tlAc  '.  il- 
legitimacy, with  nonwhltes  showing  a  gr«sat- 
er  effect  here  despite  the  fact  t!:at  the  non- 
white  UleglUmacy  rate  p>eaked  in  the  middle 
I960's  and  has  declined  since  whUe  the  white 
rat*  continues  to  climb  This  Is  apparently 
becaiise  Ulegltlmacy  declines  f.ir  nonwhltes 
are  concentrated  In  other  than  first  births. 
.'ihd  becavise  nonwhltes  are  much  more  likely 
than  whites  to  keep  their  Ulegitlmate  '■hU- 
dren  rather  than  placing  them  for  adoption. 

Behavioral  change  of  all  kinds  has  clearly 
been  more  important  for  nonwhltes  than  for 
whites  Simple  population  growth  accounts 
for  considerably  less  nonwhlte  grow_fc  th^n 
white  over  the  period  even  though  the  t^  taj 
p>opulBtlon  grcwth  for  nonwhltes  far  ex- 
ceeded  that   for   whttee   during   those   jea.-* 

Those  tables  provide  a  context  for  asking 
the  Important  question  of  what  rale  the  wel- 
fare system  has  played  In  the  gr  wth  of 
female-headed  famUles  with  children  By  re- 
stricting Its  benefits  for  the  m.>st  p-^rt  to 
these  kinds  of  famUles.  has  welfare  encour- 
aged their  formation  and  has  It  done  ao 
through  Ulegltlmacy,  through  family  apllt- 
tmg  through  urdoubllng  of  famlltea,  or 
how? 

TTie  first  point  to  note  ts  the  magnitude 
of  the  flnaoictja  IncentlTe  to  become  female- 


(leaded --thAt  U.  ibe  dotUr  v»iue  aaaocUtMl 
with  not  llTln^  wlUi  tbe  f»Ui«r  of  one  »  cbU- 
diwn  and  recwtYlivg  walfare  r«rsus  Ui«  v»1\m 
MMci»t«d  wlUi  ItTtDg  vitu  bun  and  for* 
retting  welfare.  Th«  trMte-off  between  what 
iow-skUied  men  cmn  provtde  and  what  wel- 
fare can  proTidc  has  been  tipping  crrar  ttoe 
Laat  decade  In  favor  of  welfare.  aspectAUy 
when  the  TaJue  of  rjeneflta  tied  to  welfare 
status,  sucb  as  inedlc«]d  ooverage.  are  Qf;- 
ured  in  too  It  Is  rslattrely  easy  to  calculate 
these  trade-offi  for  different  state  welfare 
procrmme  and  dlffwent  local  labor  amitrnfm, 
aod  this  has  been  done  recently  by  a  num- 
ber at  analysts. 

But  determining  the  behartoral  reeponae 
to  tAeae  trsde-oOs^tbat  U.  the  way  people 
actuany  act  when  confronted  with  these  11- 
nAnclal  IncentlTe* — has  proved  very  dlflScult 
On  lUegltUnacy.  for  example,  some  research- 
ers hare  found  that  the  birth  rate  la  direct- 
ly related  to  the  stre  of  available  ATDC  bene- 
flta  for  some  groups  of  women.  But  meet  re- 
March  has  not  found  such  a  relaUoaahlp. 
and  no  one  has  yet  found  statist  leal  evidence 
lh*t  higher  A^DC  payments  are  related  to 
higher  Uiegltunacy.  even  though  m^ny  peo- 
ple think  this  may  be  true 

On  marital  disruption  the  picture  U  alao 
mixed.  Some  »naly»t8  have  found  that  high- 
er APTXr  benefit  levels  me*n  hl«her  propor- 
tions of  ever-married  women  with  children 
living  as  heads  of  households,  a.r.d  some  have 
found  that  they  do  not  The  bulk  of  the  evi- 
dence supports  the  latter  finding,  but  tbe 
most  soph  1st  lea '.ed  recent  work  suggests  the 
former  • 

It  should  be  noted  tliat  In  the  case  of 
both  illegltUnacy  and  marital  disruption. 
welfare  could  contribute  to  the  total  num- 
ber erf  female-headed  families  by  keeping 
people  In  tliat  status  as  weU  as  by  putting 
thsm  in  that  status  This  could  occur  if 
•wnen  failed  to  marry  or  to  remarry  due  to 
cotJcem  for  loelng  welfare  benefits  This  Is 
a  p^^krulariy  interesting  aspect  of  ttoe  effect 
of  welfare  on  family  organteation  right  now 
because  the  rules  of  the  game  in  this  area 
have  recenUy  been  changed. 

In  10«8  tile  Suprwns  Cotirt  invalidated 
the  man-m-the-houae  rule,  and  in  lirro  it 
further  r^led  that  tn  the  case  of  a  man  as- 
suming the  roie  of  spouse.  Including  a  non- 
»doptin«  stepfather,  no  presumption  could 
be  made  that  the  man  was  contributing  any 
of  bts  reMurces  to  y^e  suoport  of  chUdren 
In  the  family  Oociibentatlon  of  an  actual 
flow  or  resources  of  some  parturalar  amount 
Troin  the  man  to  the  cbUdren  would  have 
V>  be  made  before  any  %d)u<tmen'.  in  bene- 
au  to  the  ChUdren  oould  be  earned  out 

Thus,  welfare  no  looger  di«rrlmlnat«s 
•gainst  married  people  it  dlacrtminates 
Hfint  natural  parenu  A  woman  can  marry 
a  man  who  Is  not  the  father  of  her  children 
without  any  necessary  loss  in  their  beneOta. 
The  potential  for  tfcnUloaat  ctaange  in  the 
ariag  arrangemenu  of  welfare  famUles  Is 
e-rklent  here  Women  wiu  be  able  to  marry 
and  cootiaue  welfire  coverage  of  their  chU- 
dren. If  the  poor  are  at  all  sensitive  to  flnan- 
Oal  incenuves  structured  into  govemiBeat 
procrmiBB  ooe  woukl  czpec:  some  responss  u> 
this  rais  change  and  indeed  this  seems  to 
have  oecnn-ed  Stepfather  cmm  In  ATDC  have 
groera  appreciab.y  aiaem  the  court  rulings, 
and  are  cturenay  ini  isssliif  half  again  as 
fast  as  Um  orerall  caseload 
_^P*^r.  on  the  J«ue  of  living  arrao^- 
ments  it  mssis  Uksly  that  welfare  has  coo- 
^rt^ated  u>  the  Ceneus  coont  of  femaie- 
faauilss  wtxto  chUdrea  by  prondlng 
"  units  with  the  monress  nwitlsd  to 
^  Oietr  own  bouastMlda  rather  than 

^oubUUf   tip   wtth    r«l«ttve«    But   agate    the 

•  lee  Mar>one  Kov-H.  -The  Impact  of  Wei- 
f***  Payment  Le-.eti  oa  Pvnaj  Stabaity  '  in 
Paper  Mo    13  (Part  tt.  <jp    cit    pp    J7  M 
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•mptrlcal  evtdenoe  to  make  this  case  and  to 
measure  the  magnitude  of  it  has  not  been 


1^»  maesace  from  "Jiis  -iijw-isRi.-n  of  wel- 
fare affects  OB  fenifc-B  '.«iaii»i    '»..:     lea  with 
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ohlldraa  U  that  litt.*  »  t  n 
about  what  these  effec'.i  «r« 
are  considerable  binu  r  'u- . 
fluencee  that  may  --^  i-^r»t;n,(  w.iet  of  the 
work  done  in  this  kr^»  lh  rr--^u'  ».;ri  explor- 
atory but  a  ■tar  -  It  Kf.i.rf  .Tia.l*'  :.  :.».-ticular 
ths  reoentlT  rt>.p«MKl  Paper  .s  1  Pmrtji  I 
and  11)  It.  'he  tcr.nn  .^tiull«j  tn  P-^blir  Wei- 
/ere.  pubitsf.erf  nr  the  Ptar*.;  !'- k:-v  ^■s'rr.  n:- 
mlttee  of  the  Joint  9ootkoin%c  ■  .-Tirr.i'^no  nr.<i» 
significantly  to  our  t3xm\o(igr  i^.er^  m  « 
deflmts  need  for  continued  work  to  raiiw  our 
level  of  understanding  and  help  tn  the  dertgn 
of  Improved  social  policy. 

But  w-.at  ar.  are  .«iv  now  with  the  Infor- 
mation we  do  have  at  hand  about  how  pol- 
icy should  deal  with  the  changing  demog- 
raphy of  poverty?  Without  waiting  for  more 
information,  can  we  draw  son>e  oooduaions 
about  how  poUcy  should  respond  to  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  poor  female-hesd^d  famUlee 
with  ChUdren?  I  would  Uke  to  distinguish 
four  strategies  here.  The  first  I  will  call 
broadened  Income  malntenanoe  ellglblUty. 
This  could  mean  coverage  of  working  poor 
famines  with  children  as  in  the  Administra- 
tion's Family  Assistance  Plan  or  It  coiUd 
mean  broader  coverage  for  families  with  or 
without  children  or  universal  income  main- 
tenance for  all  low  Income  people  The  ma- 
jor benefit  of  thu  poUcy  would  be  aid  to 
needy  people  who  are  making  an  effort  at 
self-support  but  stlU  have  Inadequate  In- 
come This  would  mean  more  equitable  treat- 
ment of  low  Income  people  with  Its  Incen- 
tive counterpart  of  removing  the  penalty 
against  marrying  and  living  together  with 
ones  own  spouse  and  children  The  goal  here 
would  be  a  neutral  policy  which  removed 
the  penalty  of  the  present  AFtX;  system 

How  to  structure  such  a  neutral  program 
la  a  complex  queetlon  Different  methods  of 
defining  a  recipient  unit  and  measuring  lU 
resources  can  have  profound  effects  on  the 
way  people  choose  to  group  themselves  Con- 
sidering people  as  individuals  as  families,  as 
households,  or  groups  of  persons  legaUy  re- 
sponsible for  each  other  will  affsot  the  eosia 
and  distribution  of  benefits  of  an  income 
maintenance  a  stem  and  also  the  way  people 
live  or  appear  to  live 

But  the  question  'hat  I  want  to  address 
here  Is  not  whether  or  how  a  neutral  defi- 
nition might  be  established,  but  how  much 
regrouping  or  staving  together  of  famUlee 
that  neatral  policy  would  buy  The  answer  to 
this  Is  probably  not  much  The  trend  toward 
marital  instabOity  is  going  forward  in  ail 
segments  of  society  and  among  low  income 
people,  where  instabUlty  is  stui  most  pro- 
nounced, the  existence  of  an  Income  trans- 
fer program  could  operate  to  sustain  rather 
than  retard  thu  trend  Consider  for  exam- 
ple a  program  like  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  m  which  the  bsnsfit  reduction  rate  was 
«7%— that  IS.  a  87  cent  benefit  Iom  for  every 
dollar  earned  If  you  add  to  that  the  benefit 
redactions  which  accompany  rising  income 
In  other  programs  usch  as  food  stamps,  pub- 
lic housing,  and  msdicald.  there's  not  much 
rain  left  to  a  family  from  haring  a  man 
with  earnings  as  part  of  their  family  unit 
It  wtn  probably  be  aiore  attractive  for  him 
to  stay  ouuide  the  famUy  »nd  have  some  in- 
formal Incoovs  sharing  arrangement  which  U 
diOetilt  to  spot,  much  as  in  the  present 
stttiatloo  Also,  rseults  of  the  New  Jersey  in- 
e«n«  maintenance  experiment  which  paid 
welfare  beoefiu  to  Intact  famUlse  with  chU- 
dren show  that  mcome  matrunance  aid  not 
lead  to  grsater  fscnUy  ftabuity  among  thoae 
gentnc  beneftta  than  amotig  another  group 
of  itmamr  people  wt>o  were  observed  but  not 
wpported  Tfte  Hew  Jersey  resulu  sugfast 
that   what   people   'ise   aiottej   tor   is   not   to 
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buy  stability  but  to  buv  penwnal  l:.c»e- 
F>endenoe  anrt  th»  n^p.  .rT\i:iitT  to  moT?. 
araong  differ*:.!  family  r>'.*t l^rnhlfvs 

W»  need  wrlfarr  ref  .rm  ■>!  tr.„«  '-r^Mi.ien- 
'.nR  i>'>r:  But  it  :.•<  n.  t  ■  prf)«r»ns  w(.  ;rh  ig 
ikoly  uy  re^r-.ui  fan-.',:ies  siki,  inm.!  tlv  and 
It  Is  not  a  pr'njram  which  ta  hv  itjM.if  (folng 
to  lead  to  more  inoane  r<jr  women  and  chil- 
dren  wtio  are   already  covered   by  welfare. 

A  iieoind  strategy  !.■«  'he  Mfivni.har;  .^trat- 
-KY.  taken  from  hU  I9«8  lAhor  Department 
--r-^r*  The  Negro  Family  Tlr  n.»e  ^^  ^a- 
:  ia.  Action.  Although  no  eip.;  ■;:  policy 
r«<..iiunendatlon  appears  In  the  published 
docun^ent.  there  is  a  strong  Implication  In 
the  text  that  the  key  to  dealing  with  female- 
beaded  families  and  fxjverty  Is  Improving  the 
economic  status  of  men  so  that  thev  are  bet- 
ter providers  This  too  ts  a  good  Idea  In- 
creased capacity  for  s«U  support  Is  the  main 
chance  for  ending  poverty  But  the  outcome 
of  this  for  regrouping  famuies  or  keeping 
them  together  is  very  uncertain  Divorce 
rates  have  Increased  over  60a  since  1B«0, 
and  reliance  on  men's  earning  power  Is  no 
longer  a  very  sure  protection  from  poverty 
for  women  and  children.  Helping  male  teen- 
agers to  find  work  and  earn  a  living  wage 
has  great  value  In  its  own  right  and  may  well 
encourage  famUles  to  form,  but  it  Is  no  as- 
surance  that  those  families  wiu  stay  to- 
gether And  even  if  those  males  later  form 
a  new  fanUly.  as  the  great  majority  of  di- 
vorced men  do.  there  will  be  a  transitional 
period  for  women  and  children  when  an  ade- 
quate Income  of  their  own  Is  required.  3o 
again,  this  Is  good  and  necessary  policy,  but 
not  sufficient  to  the  task  of  keeping  women 
and  children  out  of  poverty. 

The  thu^  strategy  I  will  caU  the  Income- 
by-rlght  strategy  ThU  Is  also  a  welfare  ap- 
proach, and  in  that  It  is  similar  to  strategy 
number  one.  but  it  emphasizes  making  bene- 
ftu  more  adequate  for  those  currently  cov- 
ered rather  than  extending  coverage  to  oth- 
ers The  argtimsnt  here  is  that  women  have 
a  right  to  traditional  roles  of  fuU-tlme 
homemaker  and  mother  and  that  they 
should  not  be  denied  those  roJes  because 
they're  poor  or  without  a  husband  In  the 
case  of  Ulegltlmacy  or  marlUl  disruption.  If 
the  missUig  male  parent  does  not  provide 
adequate  support,  the  sute  should  step  in 
and  support  women  so  they  can  stay  home 
with  their  famUles. 

This  Is  au  Increasingly  unpopular  view, 
especially  as  women  In  the  non-poverty  seg- 
ment of  society  are  found  more  and  more 
In  the  labor  force  while  the  labor  force  par- 
ticipation of  low  income  women  is  dropping. 
The  result  U  a  growing  rift  between  the  poor 
and  nonpoor.  As  the  latter  lncrea.se  their 
labor  force  participation,  the  former  go  on 
welfare  and  reduce  theirs  A  comparison  ot 
the  Income  distribution  of  female-headed 
fanuiles  with  children  in  19fl7  to  that  In 
1970  shows  that  between  18fl7  and  1970.  while 
the  total  number  of  female-beaded  famlUes 
with  ChUdren  increased  by  le-,.  the  num- 
ber of  female -headed  families  with  chUdren 
with  no  Income  other  than  PubUc  Assistance 
increased  by  30%.  over  twice  as  fast  FMr- 
thermore.  thoae  with  Income  other  than 
PubUc  AssUUnoe  In  the  il.OOO-W.OOO  range, 
the  range  of  earnings  which  many  of  these 
wt>men  with  few  skills  might  expect  to  get 
full-time  or  part-time  In  the  labor  market, 
actually  declined 

This  split  in  behavior  la  one  of  the  ele- 
menu  leading  to  an  increasing  unpopularity 
of  the  AFDC  program  That  program  is  in 
adequate  now.  Judged  by  the  fact  that  over 
half  lu  female-headed  family  reclplenU  are 
•tin  poor  after  receiving  benefits  Thus 
many  women  and  their  families  are  not  well 
provided  for  by  welfare  currently,  but  there 
is  little  hope  for  increa/iing  benefits  to  them 
significantly  through  thU  mechanism 
This  brings  us  to  strategy  four    full  eoo- 
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iionUc  liidep^ikdence  for  women  WiU,  t^it 
ureakdowi>  of  tradlUuiia.  faniliies  wbere  mei, 
have  supported  women  and  children,  wumeu 
:.eed  the  ecoiionuc  capability  to  support 
vheniseKes  ai.d  lo  contribute  to  the  Kuppt^ri 
coetj.  of  Lheir  children  Developing  this  ca- 
pabUlty  moaiis  several  things  For  one,  u 
meaiis  a  cxinoerted  attack  on  sex  dlsi-rlnUrxa- 
tlon  lii  the  market  T^la  means  equal  pay 
for  equiU  work  A  five-year  panel  study  bv 
the  University  of  Mlchlgaji  found  that  If 
aoniea  wh-  headed  famUles  !n  econonuc  need 
had  bee  I.  paid  wanes  equal  to  the  wages  paid 
men  of  comparable  skills  and  experience. 
55  ''i    would   have   been    nonpKXjr 

It  alsT)  means  an  end  to  ocrupationai  dis- 
crimination which  crowds  womei;  into  ;o» 
paying  Jobs  There  Is  a  great  Irony  here 
Women  comlni?  on  welfare  now  are  yoinger 
healthier,  have  fewer  children  and  a  C>etier 
education  than  arsy  group  before  them  bu! 
the  Jobs  Lhicy  can  gel  are  belnjj  relegated 
nxore  and  more  Ui  xiie  ba<~k water  of  the  <Nxin- 
omy.  An  example  Is  clerical  work  where  manv 
women  are  employed  and  where  wage.*  have 
risen  much  less  rapidly  tJian  overall  wages  In 
the  economy  The  result  1«  that  women  are 
opting  for  wefare  rather  than  work  In  this 
lagging,  low  paid  secur 

Another  aspect  Is  equal  a/ceas  t/i  educa- 
tion, training  and  other  insMiutlons  in  our 
society — not  for  example  the  present  prior- 
ities In  the  welfare  Work  Incentive  Program 
which  plaoe  men  m  training  and  employ- 
ment P.rst 

There  are  two  flnal  pKilnis  u.  be  made 
about  thi*  strategy  One  IB  'Oifat  s<jme  pro- 
tection must  be  aflurded  to  women  for  whom 
the  rules  of  the  game  are  being  changed. 
They  we.-T  ral.sed  lo  play  a  traditional  .--ale 
which  ts  now  slipping  beyond  their  grasp, 
and  they  are  Ul -prepared  for  the  new  func- 
tloLLS  they  must  take  on  This  suKgesui  a  vol- 
un*.Ary  pr.jgram  which  stxeeses  opportunity 
in  attracting  women  Inuj  Uie  latwr  force, 
rather  thaji  a  mandatory  program  which 
farces  them  t^)  take  the  low  leve;  K.b.s  thev 
are  currently  rejecting 

The  second  p>olnt  la  that  we  m  ..s:  re.-rj»i].usf 
that  rhe.-ie  eflorts  wUl  make  fema>-headed 
sUtus  much  less  undesirable  by  Increasing 
the  re»r)\!rces  available  Uj  famlUes  headed 
by  Women  Women  and  children  are  .-er'^alnl'. 
paying  a  heavy  penaitv  now  for  .ivUig  in 
female-headed  famlJlefi  even  with  .^FDC  Is 
making  these  ramlllee  more  viable  and  thus 
perhaps  increasing  their  numbers,  against 
the  public  Ir.terest'  borne  people  have  argied 
that  It  is  Here  Is  Daniel  Patrick  M oynlfian 
In  a  it»65  axT-lcle  in  the  magaelne  .\merl.-* 
"From  the  wild  Irish  alums  of  the  19th 
century  ea«'^rn  seaboard  to  the  riot  torn 
suburbs  uf  lx»  Angeles  there  Ls  one  ':n 
mis'-akable  lesw^n  in  American  hlstorv 
a  com.munlty  that  allows  a  large  number  of 
young  men  t.j  grow  up  In  broken  families. 
diiminated  by  women,  never  acquiring  any 
.itab.e  rviallon.shlp  to  male  a.iihorltv  never 
a.-q'.ilrlng  any  set  of  rational  expeclatlons 
arx>ui  the  future--  that  oommunlty  ask.s  f,,r 
and  gets  rhatjs  Crime  violence  unrest  dl» 
order  nvjet  particularly  the  ftirlou.i  unre- 
strained !ashl.'\g  out  at  the  whole  social 
structure— that  Is  not  only  to  be  expected 
It  is  very  near  to  Inevitable  A;.d  M  \f,  rlchlv 
deserved' 

It  was  perhaps  easy  in  19ea  to  blame  urban 
rioU  on  fenutle- headed  families  But  careful 
research  since  thsn  has  shown  thu  accviaa- 
tlon  to  be  false  In  the  first  plaoe  It  Is  clear 
that  female-headed  famUles  are  not  totallv 
devoid  of  male  Infltienos  But  the  le'v^nd 
more  Important  point  la  that  It  Is  no-  the 
lack  of  male  Influence  or  the  Umltatln',  of 
having  one  versus  two  parents  which  is  the 
problem  but  the  lack  of  economic  resources 
of  female-headed  famUles  with  children 
Moving  •<.  help  women  acquire  these  re- 
•jumes  for  themselves  u  the  most  direct 
solution    to    the    problems    which    they    face 
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and  which  society  faces  with  them  Once  we 
have  acoompluhed  this,  we  wUl  see  how  -.n- 
dependent  adults  choose  to  group  In  famUles 
tor  their  own  satlsfacUon  and  Joint  weil- 
b<>lng,  and  for  the  weU-belng  of  their  chU- 
dren  This  will  be  a  good  family  pohcy 

So  we  have  come  down  lo  our  conclusion 
■A©  have  .seen  that  female -headed  famUy 
gT  jwUi  is  proceeding  m  aU  segments  of  so- 
ciety We  have  seen  that  there  are  strong 
f  .rces  at  work  here  which  have  been  In  opera- 
tion for  many  years  We  have  seen  several 
strategies  which  could  contribute  something 
worthwhile  lo  the  problems  at  hand,  and 
there  are  others  such  as  contraception  and 
abortion  and  increased  efforts  to  get  male 
parents  to  support  children  which  have  not 
eve.i  been  discussed  here  But  mostly  what 
we  have  seen  Ls  that  this  Is  not  an  issue  with 
a  welfare  solution  Welfare  cannot  bring 
fa.muieg  together  or  keep  famUles  tojrether 
even  If  we  wanted  It  to  It  cannot  provide 
adequate  resource;?  uo  women  and  chUdren  t.o 
keep  ihem  f^f^m  falling  behind  the  main- 
stream of  prof^ress  In  society  So  the  mam 
chance  for  women  with  ot  without  children 
Is  the  same  as  for  other  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple—tmpmvlng  their  opportunity  and  capa- 
bUlty  to  ear-,  a  de-ent  living  In  the  marke' 
that  has  ofTered   them  so  Uttle  for  so  long 
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IN  THK  HOl'SB  OT  RKPRBSKNTATn-ES 

Mrs  HBCKUER  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker    on   Prld^j-   a   number   of   ct^I- 
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leagues  and  I  took  a  special  order  to  dis- 
CUS6  privacy  issues  that  concern  us  as 
Members  of  Congress  as  weU  as  discuss- 
ing the  need  for  a  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy  in  the  Hou&e  as  proposed  tn  my 
House  Resolution  633.  In  mj  speech.  "The 
Failure  of  Congress  To  Deal  Wtth  the  As- 
sault on  Privacy,"  I  referred  to  a  number 
of  relevant  documents  and  articles  that  I 
was  unable  to  Include  In  the  Record  be- 
cause of  the  two-page  limit  on  material. 
Therefore,  I  indicated  that  I  would  enter 
these  materials  this  week.. 

The  first  such  Installment  is  an  excel - 
ieni  article  that  appetired  m  the  Septem- 
ber 30,  1973.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  entitled  'The  Psr-'che  and  the 
Surgeon"! 

THI     PSTCHI     A+tD     THI     StTiCEON 

(By  l>e«  Edsoni 
At  18.  Julia  stabt>ed  ac  uiJtjiow-r.  gir!  whc 
Jostled  her  arm  In  a  movie  t-heater  Months 
iat^r,  she  nearly  kUled  a  nurse  in  s  mer.tal 
hospital  in  a  fit  of  ra^  over  a  minor  'jicl- 
dent  By  the  time  she  wa«  referred  bv  a  psy- 
ch latnst  to  Dr  Venio:.  Mark,  head  of  netiro- 
suTirery  at  Boston  City  Hospi-.aJ  Julia  was 
21-  -a  comely,  musically  Inclined  w>mar.  w:th 
a  record  of  a  doeen  unprovoked  assatilts  on 
a^:quaxntances  and  strang-ers 

This  much  Dr  Mark  knew  Ks  ar.  in'mt 
Julia  had  suTered  a  severe  attack  of  encepha- 
litis, an  Inflammation  of  the  brain.  Several 
years  later  abe  be^.n  to  have  epileptic  sei- 
zures Including  convulsions  Psychotherapy, 
drug  therapy  and  electroahock  trea'jner.t? 
had  t>een  tried  over  the  yea.-s  tc  no  avail  .\s 
a  iast  resort,  Julia  had  been  referred  to  Dr 
Mark  one  of  the  nation's  leading  experts  In 
a  demanding  aiid  ever-more-oontroveratsJ 
specialty  paychosurgery  He  p>erforms  opera- 
tions on  the  twain,  not  onJv  to  remove  dis- 
eased tissue  but  to  alleviate  neurotic  and 
psvrJiotlc  symptoms — In  short  to  alt*r  hu- 
man behavior 

Initial  examinations  of  Julia  sho»ed  not 
surDrtslngly  that  she  had  hratr.  w»re  oat- 
terr.s  typical  of  an  ep'lepr;-  B'.it  s  spe— .al 
newly  developed  X-rar  te<-hr.;q-ie  d-solosed 
a  pfcvslcaJ  abr!<:B-tna!:tT,  i  sh.-tr.kiee  '  % 
portion  of  the  brain  Ir.  the  Ticlnity  of  the 
amvgdala  which  has  beer,  described  as  the 
seat  of  the  emotions  Through  tlrv  holes 
drtJled  In  Julia's  sku'.I  Mark  Implanted  e'ec- 
trodes  In  her  brain  The  hair' Ike  wires  made 
It  possible  tc  continuously  :ao!:iltC'r  electrical 
signals  from  her  brain  and  to  send  hurrrs  of 
stimulating  current  int-  -fee  arr.vvdala 
Moreover,  the  prr'oess  -Duld  be  -emotdy 
controlled  sc  that  Juiia  ~i:uid  mc^-e  '-eely 
about  her  rtx>tr.  Ir.  the  h -ispital  sncj  T-uld 
t>e  ob^rved  fi7?m  ■  position  cut  of  her  sijjist. 
Julia  was  seated  quletlv  one  dav  r'.avlaf 
a  guitar  when  suddenlv  -he  monitor":- 1- 
equlpment  picked  up  ele'-ir. .-a:  a^-tlvtr  rrr-~ 
her  brain  typical  of  the  cinset  of  ar.  epileptic 
selrure  Ju^ia  did  not  howe- er  f^-  mt*:  ,x>c- 
rulslctis  Instead  she  ba.-ed  her  teeth,  her 
face  contorted  tc  anger  snd  she  sma.5hed 
the  K"-itar  tc  bits  against  the  w-ai:  S.,-ierti5t5 
had  previcusjT  knowr  that  2'j  c»f  unx^r. - 
tr.il'.ahle  rage  sometimes  a-compan  ed  cer- 
tai-n  fci.-ms  of  epilepsy  btt  this  was  the  ?-rst 
ttme  that  the  <x.-n:ie-ction  !?etween  d-..-«»se 
Mkd  violent  t>ehaTi<.>r  had  been  etperirtier.t- 
allT  demcnstrated  Later  ^y  e  lee  trt  .-ally 
sTlmulatlnjC  tlie  amv^ala.  Mark  was  aMe  lo 
•^p.nxl.K-e   the   sajne   sTraptcms 

'W^th  the  assent  of  Julia  s  parents  Mark 
■fpx-eeded  to  stirglcaUy  r»n3ore  a  swctijc  of 
her  right  amj-f*kia-  guided  ii'T  the  results 
f  the  el»ctr»c  »timu-laUv.>Q  tests  In  ti>e 
•.-adllloasJ  sense  tbe  operatloc  was  far  fr\'<ji 
an  unt^uallfled  suooess  XTu.h  .;ke  peycho- 
surgi'."*;  operatJcrj  m  ^r.eral.  it  ov>u.:d  ao« 
■ure  J-uIias  unde.'iv.r^-  fxsr'.h.tois.  the  tnvtft 
Mark  .x-'Uld  h^ipe  f.-r  «aj  »  IxheS-.ia.  i^tera- 
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tlon  of  h«r  t>*b*rtor  p«tt«raa  Aixt  tnae«d. 
Mark  «•}-«.  JullA  b«9  bad  fewer  apilepuc 
9et«iir«^  Aad  ao  uiicoQiroilAble  ra^  epi- 
sodes. La  tbe  Ave  yeari  iiacc.  Sbe  ctUl  ex- 
hibtu  kbnortnAl  anger  occ^aiouitlly.  but  th« 
ta  no  longer  tnstltuuonaltaed — abe  can  live  at 
borne,  sbe  atnca  In  a  cburch  choir  and  she 
r«cenUy  pAsaad  b«r  blgb-«chool  equlvaieDcy 


Tbe  tre«tiB*nt  of  JulUk  b*d  its  dnmAUo 
k«p«cta.  but  QOQe  to  ™»>'»»'  tbe  uproar  tbat 
followvd  in  tt«  w»k*w  TtM  aM0  b«a  becoma  a 
cauae  o«l*br«,  a  focal  point  for  Lb*  attacka 
of  tbe  crttlrca  of  pe7cboaur9ar7  Mark  baa  b««a 
accus«d  of  changing  Julia  Urevocably  into  a 
"recetahi***  who  levda  a  irasted  life.  Soma 
bav«  daacrUMd  bim  aa  being  a  Cloekvork 
Orang«  type  who  carrios  bis  pauanu  screain- 
ing  to  surgery,  who  seeka  to  develop  pay- 
cboaurgery  as  a  dabumanialng  and  dicta- 
torial Instrument  for  pacifying  and  oootroU- 
Ing  man  s  mind . 

Recently,  radical  students  picketed  bis  boa- 
pltal  during  a  symposium  on  paychoaurgery. 
Thay  earrlad  pUcArda  with  such  ninasaniM  aa 
PsycboeuTRery  is  MutUaUon  "  "Stop  Pltblng 
a  r»rerence  to  the  proc«dur«  whereby  frogs 
•re  p«j-alyBed  By  running  long  pins  or  wires 
through  their  nerroua  syatam] ."  Prank  Snrin, 
a  psychiatrist  who  waa  oo-authoc  of  tbe  book 
"Vlolaoce  and  the  Brain  '  with  Mark,  waa  th« 
object  of  a  similar  ojtburat  at  the  Univer- 
sity ot  CalUomJta  at  U»  tngaiaa.  where  b« 
baa  bean  seeking  U]  set  up  a  oeatar  for  the 
study  of  Tlolence 

The  book.  pmbUsbed  Ln  1970.  Included  a 
descrtpUon  of  the  jase  of  JiUia.  with  its  uae 
af  eiectrodea  in  the  brain  to  stlmulat*  and 
momtor  behavior.  One  interested  reader  waa 
a  former  E:rT'.n  student  in  medlcai  aotaool. 
Michael  Crtcbton.  who  prxx--«Jed  to  wnte  the 
best-aellmg  Prankenstelnlan  noTai  "The  Ter- 
•ninal  Man."  in  which  the  brain  of  a  rtolant 
epUeptlc  Is  tied  into  and  oontroUed  by  a  aoi»- 
puter  Aalde  from  adding  fuel  to  the  oootro- 
versy  over  pbyohosurgery.  tbe  novel  led  to  a 
public  IdenUflcatlon  of  criminal  violence  (as 
exhibited  by  tbe  main  cbaracteri  with  epi- 
lepsy. The  vast  majority  of  apUepUrs  do  not 
display  such  behavior,  as  Cnchton  fait  Im- 
pelled t4j  make  clear  in  a  disclAlznar  in  the 
paperback  edition  of  his  work. 

There  is  some  irony  in  the  fact  that  Mark 
^as  become  such  a  storm  center  of  tbe  con- 
troversy, since  he  la  generally  viewed  by  his 
ijoHeagnee  In  tha  Oeld  as  among  the  moat 
c»ttUous  of  paychocurgeons  There  is  further 
Irony  in  the  notoriety  attached  to  bis  tre»t- 
mant  of  Julia,  since  surgery  was  actually 
performed  on  damaged  tlaaua  In  the  brain  to 
treat  the  behavioral  symptoma  of  a  disease — 
epilepsy  — generally  ctsnoeded  to  have  an  or- 
ganic cause.  In  the  typical  caae  o<  paycbo- 
surgery.  there  is  no  such  evidence  of  oheerved 
brain  pathology.  But  the  controveray  over 
tbe  field  is  ao  heated,  the  issues  are  so  ecno- 
taooaUy  charged,  that  no  psychosurgeon  can 
expect  to  escape  a  share  of  public,  and  pro- 
faartnnsl.  boattlicy. 

Some  of  the  questions  raised  by  critics: 
Is  cirrenl  knowledge  of  brain  function  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  such  Irreversible  suj^ry' 
Are  there  adequate  safeguards  ro  ensure  that 
paychopuntery  )^  always,  truly,  the  court 
of  last  reaort — that  aU  other  pcwslble  ther- 
aptea  have  been  tried  and  failed?  Doean't  sur- 
XjUj  on  patients  in  such  Institutions  as  prls- 
ona  and  mentAl  hospitals  raise  the  specter 
oC  tnducr.minate  operations  to  "•pacify"  those 
eooaldered  to  be  "dlaBldenU"  or  discipline 
problems^ 

The  debate  orer  psychosurgery  figured 
larg»  in  hearings  on  human  experlmentatJon 
c«>ndTj<rt*d  early  this  vear  by  a  annate  sub- 
committee chaired  by  Edward  M  Kennedy 
And  the  Senate  bill  that  emerged  caUs  for 
a  natioDal  oommlsalon  to  exambM  the  ethics 
of  paycbosurgtry  At  the  hearings  the  battle 
lines  were  dearly  drawn,  including  that  be- 
twvan  ttM  iMujuauigaor-j  wnh  their  emphasis 
on  the  Mfltogtcal  underpinnings  of  mental 
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Ulneaa,  and  those  psychlatrtsts  who  em- 
phaelae  the  role  of  environment  m  determln- 
tag  abnormal  behavior  But  much  Interest 
foeuaed  on  tbe  work  of  one  of  the  mor<j 
eontroverslal  psychoeurgeons  Dr  O  J  Andy 
of  the  Onlveralty  of  Mlastastppl.  and  his  op- 
erations on  hyperactive,  hard -to -manage  In- 
stttutionallaad  youngs  ten 

In  one  ease.  Dr  Andy  removed  a  part  of 
the  brain  of  a  9-year-old  hyperactive  boy 
The  results  of  the  first  operation  were  not 
considered  satisfactory,  and  wveral  more 
such  operations  wert  performed  In  the  end. 
the  boys  hyperactivity  was  ameliorated,  and 
I>.  Andy  believes  the  operation  prevented 
the  child's  being  kept  under  permanent  se- 
dation and  restraint  But  critics  emphasize 
that  tbe  boy's  Intellectual  capacity  deterio- 
rated after  the  operations  and  that — since 
some  important  brain  development  continues 
through  childhood — the  youngster  never  got 
his  chance  to  leam  what  nature  might 
e.entuaJly  have  done  for  him  It  Is  mainly 
because  of  thU  uncertainty  that  American 
doctors  have  shied  away  from  using  the 
scalpel  in  such  caaee.  though  operations  on 
hyperactive  children  as  young  as  5  years  are 
performed  with  regularity  m  Japan.  Thai- 
land and  other  nations 

In  the  United  Statee  today,  the  number 
of  peychosurgical  operations  is  estimated  at 
500  to  900  a  year  and  appears  to  be  on  the 
Increaae.  though  no  one  has  really  accurate 
figures  They  represent  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  38,000  brain  operations  performed  each 
year,  but  they  grow  out  of  the  same  dra- 
matic Increase  In  scentlflc  understanding  of 
the  function  and  structure  of  the  thr«e-and- 
a-haif-pound  pinklah-gray  blob  Inside  the 
skull  that  makes  man  what  he  Is 

There  are  some  13  billion  nerve  cells  in 
the  brain,  creating  a  fantastically  complex 
network  of  chemical -electrical  switches  But 
the  whole  is  so  highly  organlxed  Into  func- 
tional centers  that  it  can  receive  mUllons 
of  meaaages  from  the  environment,  process 
and  evaluate  them  and  reapond  almost  In- 
stanUy  with  appropriate  bahavioral  orders 
to  the  muscle*. 

The  brain  sits  on  the  spinal  cord  like  a 
cabbage  on  a  stalk,  directing  the  body 
through  a  number  of  outposta.  Start  with 
the  brain  stem,  which  Joins  tbe  upper  end 
of  the  spinal  cord  to  the  rest  of  the  brain. 
It  contains  the  prtmlUve  core — 400  million 
years  old  on  the  evolutionary  scale — and  has 
to  do  with  such  elementary  functtons  as 
breathing  and  heartbeat. 

The  brain  stem  branches  Into  two  main 
protuberances  At  the  lower  end  is  the  cere- 
bellum, with  Its  controls  on  such  primitive 
characteristics  as  balance  and  muscle  tone 
The  upper  end  comprises  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum,  each  half  of  which 
Is  divided  into  lobes  according  to  their  posi- 
tion In  the  skull.  The  frontal  lobe,  for  ex- 
ample, up  front:  the  temporal  lobe  Just 
beneath  the  temple  and  ear. 

Around  the  rim  of  the  brain  stem  Is  the 
Umblc  system,  so  called  because  its  compo- 
nenu  are  In  a  kind  of  physical  limbo.  Here 
are  the  structiires — Including  the  amygdala 
and  the  thalamus — that  are  said  to  be  In- 
volved with  the  body's  survival  responses, 
often  emotional  and  violent,  to  tbe  terrors 
and  demands  of  the  environment. 

In  the  higher  animals,  the  cerebrum  In- 
cludes the  cerebral  cortex,  a  wrinkled  and 
folded  sheet  of  gray  matter  that  in  humans 
covers  the  top  of  the  brain  to  a  thickness  of 
s  quarter  of  an  Inch  and  flu  snugly  under 
the  arch  of  the  skull  Nine  bUllon  of  the  hu- 
man brain's  Berve  cells  show  up  In  tbe  oeie- 
bral  cortex — a  proportion  so  large  i^ompared 
with  that  of  the  low«r  anlmaU  that  scientists 
have  concluded  that  it  must  be  tbe  seat  of 
man's  ability  to  think  To  look  Into  our 
haarta  Is  not  enough.  "  T   8    Bllot  once 

obaenred     "One  must  look  lato  the  cerebral 
cortex." 

Psychologists  have  long  been  Interested  tn 
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the  cerebral  cortei  In  general,  but  tNe  p«y- 
chosurgeon'a  first  tanret  area  was  the  fronts: 
lebee — and  that  came  about  by  sheer  ac-l 
d»nt  In  1»4>J  a  rallmad  foreman  cne  Phlneaa 
Oaff*  »«s  dlreotlrijf  the  wnrk  of  a  cfmiitnjc- 
tton  gai.ig  when  an  erploaion  sent  an  inch- 
thick.  4-for)t-long  !nin  nxl  Ihn-nigh  his  head 
Oage  S'lrvive^  for  13  years  and  ati  autopsy 
revf^ed  that  the  r-xl  had  peretrated  his 
frontal  lobes,  causing  r<in»id«»mb:e  damage 
Yet  much  to  the  siirprlse  of  psvchiarrlstR  of 
the  day,  who  had  assumed  that  Mjrh  dam- 
age must  affect  a  vuniir.  s  mental  caparltles. 
Oage  never  lost  his  memorr  t  other  Intellec- 
tual abilities,  though  he  suffered  pomonallty 
changes 

During  the  nlneteen-thlrtlee.  scientists 
pursued  this  lead,  cijtting  away  the  frontal 
lobes  of  chlmpaiieees.  whose  brains  are  not 
too  dlfferant  structurally  from  mans  One 
such  exsrtment  involved  a  group  of  young 
female  chlmpw  subject  to  violent  tantrums 
When  their  fn'ntsl  loheg  were  removed,  the 
tantrunu  disappeared- -the  animal.!  spent 
their  days  sltttni;  in  a  bedroom  mwnchtng 
tJananas  and  iiolhln«  disturbed  them 

I"he  portion  of  the  frontal  li  t*  involved  In 
this  behavioral  change  was  m»tH>ed  out  by 
a  Swiss  physiologist,  and  l»ter  N  bel  Prlxe 
winner.  Walter  Heas.  wh.y  died  !a«t  month 
He  wa*  the  nnrt  to  l;nplant  wires  In  an  animal 
brain  to  record  electrlcaj  artlvitv  Hewi  sub- 
sequently found  that  the  hypothalamus  and 
associated   neural  structures  located   on   the 

rim  of  the  brain  stem  — the  limbic  svstem 

oontrolled  emotional  and  aggressive  behavior 
It  was  als.)  incidentally  the  site  of  appetite 
(motivating  the  animal's  agKrewlve  acU) .  the 
focal  point  of  sexuM  behavior  ard  wa«  tied 
to  the  sense  of  smell 

On  the  basts  of  this  new  knowledge — and 

the   gn;)wth    of    brain    s-.:pgery    In    general a 

Portuguese  physician.  Aiit«.nlo  Caetano  dp 
Abren  Prelre  Cgas  MonU,  In  IB3S  Introduced 
the  operaUon  known  a£  prefrontal  lobotomy. 
the  destruction  of  large  sections  of  the  fron- 
tal lobes  His  patlenu  were  lonR-tlme  psy- 
chotlcs  who  had  undergone  other  available 
treatments  without  effect.  Of  his  Bret  20 
pauenis.  Monis  reported  Turee  "  In  seven, 
help  In  eight,  no  chanve  in  the  rest 

Though  Monlj!  won  the  Nobel  Prlee  In 
medicine,  be  paid  a  high  price  for  his  pio- 
neering excursions  Into  the  brain  He  was 
shot  five  times  by  a  lobotomLzed  patient-  one 
bullet  lodged  in  bis  spine,  leaving  him  a 
bemiplegic.  But  he  lived  to  see  prefrontal 
lobotomy  reach  almost  boom  proportions. 
During  the  decade  foUowlng  the  end  of  World 
War  U.  60XXX)  lobotomles  were  performed  In 
the  United  States  alone— tbe  numbers 
swollen  by  Veterans  Administration  backing 
of  the  operation  for  Oi  s  with  severe  emo- 
tional problems 

The  boom  was  based  on  thousands  of  ap- 
parent successes  patienw  who  had  been  un- 
able to  function  in  the  community  who  were 
returned  to  active,  "normal"  lives  But  re- 
ports of  frequent  dismaying  )(!de  effects  be- 
g*n  to  appear;  some  lobotomlzed  patlenu 
lost  their  "creativity  and  hlRher  peasonlnit 
powers  and  became  vegetable  like  In  their 
placidity  Some  doctors  performed  lobotomles 
for  mental  allmenu  that  did  not  require 
such  radical  treatment.  Horror  tales  prolif- 
erated Waiter  Freedom  of  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton University,  who  brought  lobotomy  to  the 
United  States  from  Lisbon,  performed  some 
4.000  of  the  operations  with  an  ice  pick 
Critics  told  of  a  Freeman  lobotomy  on  a 
Peeping  Tom  After  the  operation  the  pa- 
tient no  longer  slunk  through  back  alleys  to 
take  his  visrjai  pleasures — he  walked  right 
up  to  the  front  windows  The  operation  had 
apparently  f.-eed  him  of  any  sense  of  shame 
but  not  of  his  abnormal  tendencies 

It  was  not  the  medical  profession,  how- 
ever, that  eventually  put  a  stop  to  lobotomy 
In  this  country.  It  was  actuaily  the  develop- 
ment of  shock  trsatmsnt  and  oertaln  psy- 
choactive drugs  which  apparently  performed 
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the  same  fimctlon  aa  did  tbe  operation  with 
(It  was  thought)  less  deflcii  to  the  patient. 
Yet  lobotomy  did  not  die  out  everywhere 
Today  in  England,  where  the  operation  was 
handled  more  cautiously,  lobotomles  la  vari- 
ous forms  are  still  the  therapy  of  choice  in 
many  lr;st»iice«  ,  The  American  surgeon  Dr. 
William  Beecher  Scovuie,  who  has  pt>»isibly 
performed  more  lobotomles  than  any  other 
surgeon  alive  today  says  that  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  his  patlenu  were  bene.nted  enough  to 
be  discharged  from  the  hospital — but,  he  ad- 
mlU.  at  a  price:  "the  blunting  of  higher 
sensibilities,  such  as  intelllgeuce.  abstract 
thinking  and  ability  to  fantasize  ") 

The  medloai  profession  soon  began  to  real- 
ize, however,  that  drugs  and  shock  therapy 
had  their  UmlU.  In  many  cases  the  benefiu 
of  the  treatmenu  wore  off,  or  there  were 
adverse  side  efTecu  And  there  developed  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  sur- 
gery. 

Meanwhile  neurosurgical  techniques  had 
been  Improved,  so  that  doctors  could  go  deep 
Into  the  brain  with  the  help  of  weU-worked- 
out  three-dimensional  maps  Dr.  Boovllle 
was  one  of  those  who  felt  Uie  Monlz  type  of 
loC>otomy  was  too  gross;  fibers  were  cut  with- 
out much  knowledge  of  their  functlans.  He 
began  to  seek  methods  of  pinpointing  more 
exact  sites  In  the  brain  fur  surgery.  In  the 
early  nlneteen-fiftles.  an  intensive  study  at 
Columbia  by  a  group  of  psych lalrlsu  and 
surgeons  focused  on  three  areas  of  the 
brain — the  superior,  orbital  and  medial  paru 
of  the  frontal  lobe — which  connect  to  the 
limbic  system.  Various  operations  were  at- 
tempted: leucotomy,  for  example — the  cut- 
ting Into  the  white  matter  to  disconnect  the 
Inflow  and  outflow  of  neural  information  to 
and  from  the  frontal  lobes  But  they  were 
not  fully  satisfactory.  As  Scovllle  poinU  out. 
the  brain  Isn't  a  switchboard  In  which  you 
can  easily  cut  out  or  repair  the  wire  you 
are  looking  for.  So  many  Interconnections 
exist  In  the  brain  as  to  make  the  outcome  of 
such   delicate   operations    uncertain 

To  overcome  these  disadvantages,  Scovllle 
developed  a  new  surgical  technique  called  or- 
bital undercutting,  which  he  describes  as 
comparable  to  lifting  a  blanket  off  a  bed. 
In  the  old  lobotomy  the  surgeon  cut  a  nar- 
row slice  through  the  base  of  the  frontal 
lobes  along  the  midline,  taking  both  gray 
and  white  matter  and  disrupting  fibers  and 
blood  vessels  along  the  way  In  contrast, 
Sconile  delicately  peels  ofT  only  a  thin 
sheath  of  white  matter  at  the  base  of  the 
frontal  lobes,  without  touching  the  under- 
lying  blood  vessels. 

Scovllle  now  performs  about  25  such  opera- 
tions a  year— for  many  types  of  mental  dis- 
ease where  there  Is  abnormal  compulsion — 
and  he  Is  gratified,  he  !iars,  that  85  percent 
of  his  patients  are  returned  to  normal  living. 
He  claims  his  greatest  success  is  with  th«  ob- 
sessive neurotica  such  as  tbe  "hand  wa.shers." 
who  must  wash  their  hands  constantly  One 
such  patient  washed  his  hands  in  carbolic 
add  until  the  skin  came  ofl  and  gangrene 
set  In.  The  brain  operation  removed  the 
obsession. 

Another  peychosurgical  procedure  was  de- 
veloped by  neurosurgeon  Peter  Lindstrom  of 
San  Francisco,  former  htishand  of  Ingrld 
Bergman,  and  has  been  appllpd  to  600  pa- 
tlenu He  uses  a  technique  known  as  pre- 
frontal sonic  treatment  iPSTi.  which  focuses 
a  beam  of  high  intensity  ultrasonic  sound 
Into  the  prefrontal  white  matter  of  the  brain 
This  causes  some  change  In  electrics!  ac- 
tivity, but  It  does  not   damage   hraln   tissue. 

Dr  Lindstrom  devised  the  method  for  use 
In  the  allevlstlon  of  epUeptlr  seirures,  but 
over  the  years  he  has  extended  It  to  the  treat- 
ment of  many  kinds  of  neurotic  and  psy- 
chotic svmproms  He  reported  recentlv  that 
patients  with  anxiety,  depression  obsessions 
and  compulsions,  as  well  a.s  thoee  with 
phobias,  have  responded  favorably  to  the 
treatment  In  the  sense  that  many  have  been 
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able  to  return  to  work  and  tc  family  life 
Many  other  doctors,  while  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  reported  results,  regard  the 
uitraaoulc  technique  as  too  specialized — re- 
quiring speciaJ  training  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner — and  the  Lindstrom -developed 
equipment  has  not  been  commercial  avail- 
able. 

Meanwhile,  other  ptsychoeurgeons  were 
placing  their  emphasis  on  another  part  of 
the  brain — the  cingulum,  a  small  bundle  of 
fibrous  tissue  that  connecu  the  front  brain 
with  the  midbrain  In  many  hospitals,  clr.- 
gulotomy  has  now  become  a  standard  opera- 
tion for  Intractable  pain  such  as  arises  In 
terminal  cancer  cases — It  reduces  the  anx- 
iety aasKX-lated  with  pain,  giving  the  patient 
a  measure  of  relief  Dr  H  T  Ballantlne,  of 
Harvard  Medical  School-  the  Mr  Clugulum 
of  psychosurgery — has  been  using  the  proce- 
dure on  severe  cases  of  neurosis  over  Ihe 
past  n  years  He  re-enlly  revealed  a  foilow- 
up  on  as  pat>en-u«  who  sufle.-ed  from  varkjus 
mental  dlSMfders.  including  severe  depression 
anxiety  and  obsessional  neuroses  thai  proved 
not  amenaole  to  other  kinds  of  treatment  He 
found  that  14  cases  could  function  aatlspfac- 
lorlly  Ui  society  without  help,  38  were  added, 
but  needed  some  support,  and  14  showed 
little  or  no  improvement.  Two  could  not  be 
traced. 

At  the  University  of  Texas  at  Galveston. 
Drs  Qlenn  Meyer  and  Winston  Martin  have 
used  clnguio>tomie5  to  relieve  anxiety  and 
tension  in  drug-addicted  [>a.lleau  They  re- 
port that  these  patients  have  loot  their  addic- 
tive habit  after  tbe  surgery 

Another  frequent  target  of  phychosurgeons 
has  been  the  amygdala,  the  limbic-system 
structure  involved  In  the  caae  of  Julia.  Doc- 
tors found  early  on  that  wher.  the  amygdala 
of  chimpanzees  is  destroyed,  there  is  a 
strange  spectrum  of  changes,  all  related  to 
emotion  In  one  colony  of  monkeys,  the  opcT- 
atlon  led  to  placidity,  in  another  colony,  a 
postoperative  pugUtet  was  created  who  beat 
down  hi5  opposition  until  he  became  boes 
monkey.  Tte  doctors  think  that  adversary 
systems  that  may  govern  oppo&ing  behavior 
patterns  are  Involved  I:,  the  ca.s«  uf  human 
patients,  especially  young  men  who  have  suf- 
fered cranial  Injuries  to  the  limbic  svstem. 
there  Is  a  phase  of  hyperactivity  and  bel- 
ligerence traceable  to  defects  In  the  amyg- 
dala Vlrai  di.seases  such  as  encephal.tls  and 
rabies  from  the  Latin  for  ra^e  ) ,  cause 
»gifres.-.lve  behavior  and  correlate  with  lesions 
in  the  amygdala  or  nearsy  structures  Epi- 
lepsy of  the  limbic  system,  some  climciaii* 
have  found,  gives  rise  to  destructive  im- 
pulses 

Surgeons  Vernon  Mark  arid  Thomas  Sweet 
of  Massachusetts  Oeneral  Hospital  have  now 
performed  anivpdalectom.les  on  13  patlenu 
who  had  shown  vioie.Tt  behavior  associated 
with  epUepey,  including  Julia  Marks  most 
successful  case  was  that  of  Clara,  a  62-year- 
old,  8e-pound  womai.  »ho  suflered  20  epilep- 
tic seizures  a  day  and  became  s.j  violent  she 
had  to  live  In  restraint  After  the  operat m. 
Mark  reports  not  cmly  did  she  Ujse  her  vio- 
lent impulses  but  her  seizures  declined  radi- 
cally and  she  became  well  enough  adjusted 
to  take  on  a  reepotuible  Job  The  doctors  :  ow 
bring  her  ti->  medical  meetings  to  *i..w  vhe 
beneficial  effects  of  amygdaJectomy 

An  even  more  dramatic  before-and -after 
case  occurred  on  the  West  Coast,  where  a 
waitress  had  shown  such  violent  ragee  that 
at  times  she  tried  to  mutilate  herself  with 
a  knife  She  had  t>een  kept  in  a  strait  Jacket 
for  several  years,  and  rxothuig.  it  appeared, 
could  quiet  her  Within  a  few  months  of  the 
operation,  according  to  Dr  L  Jolron  West  of 
UCLA,  she  was  out  of  the  hoepltal  Her 
Insanity  cleared  and  she  found  a  steadv  job 
And  her  IQ  ,  previously  thought  to  be  sub- 
normal, tested  out  at  130.  a  level  achieved  by 
only  1  per  cent  of  the  population 

Such  success  stories  however,  have  done 
little  to  soothe  psychosurgery's  critics  The 
most  vocal  of  them  Is  Peter  Breggln,  a  Wash- 
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mgton.  DC  psychiatrist  aiid  novelist  who 
In  1973  persuaded  former  BepresentaUve 
Cornelius  Oaliagher  of  New  Jersey  to  put  his 
caae  against  i)«ycho«urg«7  into  The  Con- 
gressional Record  He  has  carried  bis  cam- 
paign to  tbe  couru,  and  pursued  It  in  the 
hails  of  Congress  and  the  newspapers  and 
medical  Joumais.  He  has  invented  such  terms 
as  "cranial  clean-out"  and  "abortion  of  the 
brain  "  Breggln  sees  the  psychoaurgeons, 
along  with  such  behavioral  sclentlsu  as  B  F 
Skinner  of  Harvard,  as  representing  'ihe 
greatest  future  threat  that  we  are  gou^g  to 
face  for  our  traditional  Amertcac  values  He 
adds  "If  Amertca  ever  falls  to  to talitsj- lac- 
tam, the  dictator  wU;  tie  a  behavioral  scien- 
tist and  the  secret  police  wlU  be  armed  with 
lobotomy  and  psychosurgery  "  Breggln  also 
opposes  "tampering"  with  tte  brain  on 
■spirttual"  grounds  "I  believe  your  eternal 
spirit  passes  through  your  brain  and  lives 
there  for  a  whUe  and  then  goes  on." 

Breggln  claims,  with  apparent  Justiflca- 
tlon,  that  he  and  his  supporters  have  stirred 
up  enough  opposition  virtually  to  stop  Fed- 
eral spending  for  psychoeurgical  experi- 
mentation In  the  past,  funds  have  been 
made  available  In  the  mam  by  three  itgen- 
cles:  tbe  National  Institutes  of  Health  the 
Veterans  Administration,  lor  use  m  !•.*  hos- 
pitals, and  the  Justice  Department,  f.,r  work 
In  prisons  investigating  the  relatioiiship  be- 
tween mental  disease  and  cr imlna-  violence. 
In  addlUon.  a  number  of  state  ace.-.cies  have 
underwritten  the  coeu  of  a  variety  of  state 
Institutional  projecU  Much  of  this  .Tioi^ey 
has  recently  dried  up,  one  of  the  latest 
casualties  being  the  rejection  this  year  of  a 
»348.(X>0  proposal  to  NJ.H.  by  Dr  Mark  who 
lias  been  funded  by  the  Oovernment  for  .sev- 
eral years 

The  antlpsychosurgery  point  of  view  ha* 
numerous  supp>orior8  among  scientists  "No- 
body knows  tbe  cost  of  surgery  to  the  or- 
ganism." says  Dr  Michael  Gaeaaniga,  an  ex- 
perimental psychoioglst  at  tbe  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  Neuro- 
surgeons are  not  disposed  or  trained  t^  judge 
long-term  Improvemenu  In  the  total  person. 
They  tend  to  look  ax  Just  one  dimension  of 
a  multifaceted  human  being.  Even  If  psychia- 
try isn't  successful,  it  is  better  to  conunue 
It  Ln  many  cases  than  to  alter  the  person 
forever  ' 

■■T>e  big  problem  is  that  the  ne'.irostirgTQn 
doesn't  .-eally  know  how  to  follow  up  his 
pat:?nts,  adds  Dr  Fred  Plum,  chief  of  .-^eu- 
.'x>logy  at  the  School  of  Medjcine.  Cornell 
University.  "You  can't  reaily  taie  h.s  word 
for  what  happens  to  the  behavior  of  the 
patient  after  an  operation  It  ;s  not  because 
he.  and  the  psychiatrist  who  may  be  on  the 
case  With  him.  arer.  t  honest,  but  because 
thev  may  easily  be  biased  toward  their  own 
work 

Dr  Robert  Neville  of  the  Insutute  of  So- 
ciety. Ethics  and  the  Ufe  Sciences  at  Hast- 
ings-on -Hudson.  NY.  head  of  a  recently 
formed  task  force  deslsrned  to  study  the  full 
social  impact  of  peychosurgery,  aays  that 
psychoeurgery  has  potenual  for  mischief  es- 
F>ecially  in  institutions  "It  can  be  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  treatnaent  to  adopt  for 
controUiag  patients."  he  says,  "and  there- 
fore pc'tentlally  dangerous,  especially  t>e- 
cause  It  cmn  be  used  improperly  to  subdue 
aggressive  dissidents  on  the  theory  that 
they  re  diseased.  Our  preliminary  cocclualon 
though  I  doc't  know  what  the  ftill  task 
group  will  determine  i  is  that  psychosurgery 
should  never  be  fjerf  jrmed  on  persocLs  under 
court  furtsdlctioc  as  a  result  of  crlnuaal 
activity  This  same  concern  was  reflected 
in  a  decision  last  July  by  a  circuit  Judge 
In  Michigioi.  which  ruled  that  psychoeur- 
gery  for  ' "expert mental  purposes"  could  not 
t>e  performed  on  mental -hospital  panel's  o* 
prison  inmates  And  Represen-:^t:T»  t<Mit8 
StokM  of  Ohio  has  lr.rrnc!-oc«>d  s  bil'  •.".  Owi- 
cress  to  lew  a  Sne  ■'  i  •*  "  -  r^  r  -^st. 
choeurglcaJ    operauon    performed    in    a   fed- 
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ermlly  coiuQ«cted  raelUty:  be  le*n  Um  pro- 
cedure might  be  used  icvinat  inatltuuooAJ- 
laed  biacta.  in  p«rUcul*r 

P«rh*pa  tbe  most  deT»8t*Ung  cnuclam 
arlaee  froca  thoee  p«7«liolocl«ta  who  chai- 
lenge  the  ooMlts  of  the  theor«ttc«l  found*- 
Uons  of  psyctKiexirgery  dot  8  VaJleostetn 
of  tbe  TTnlTentty  of  i^t^hig^n  m  i^  forth- 
nomlng  book  called  Brmln  Oootrol."  ques- 
tlocM  the  T%lidit7  of  tiM  propoalttoD  th*t 
tbe  stimulation  or  dsetructlon  of  certain 
regiooa  of  tbe  brain  reeults  In  predictable 
change*  in  bahavtor  No  spedflc  beharlor. 
be  aaym.  Is  cooaUrteotly  elicited  in  reepooae 
to  stimulation. 

Even  the  legendary  story  of  the  charging 
buU  of  Tale  UalTersityi  Jose  Delgado  which 
was  •uppoaedly  stopped  In  Its  tracks  In  the 
arena  and  turned  into  s  placid  Ferdinand 
by  a  r»du>-crans(nl(ted  surge  o(  current  to 
Its  brain,  l**-- ■  ■  m  skeptical.  'The  bull." 
he  says  ••»  v<  ■  r  i-d  to  turn  around  and 
•round  in  the  suue  direction,  but  no  evt- 
preeented  to  prove  that  the  bull's 
Ivenees  was  modlAed  Ttv«  bull  was 
simply  coQiuaed  and  frustrated,  not  altered 

Psychosurgeoos  are  outraged  by  sttacks  on 
their  protfwstnnsl  Judgment  While  they  ad- 
mit that  there  la  no  unified  theory  of  the 
brain,  or  even  a  cocnplete  map  of  all  Its 
Interconneclloos.  they  Insist  thai  more  than 
thr^e  decades  of  clinical  crtdenoe.  actual  case 
histories  ot  buman  patients,  not  to  mentloo 
eoEtanilve  snimal  experimentation,  have 
■bovn  that  psychosurgery,  properly  prac- 
ticed, brings  beDeOclal  bahavloral  changes. 
"Until  w«  get  a  truly  good  nondestructive 
treatment,  surgery  is  the  only  sltemattve 
for  thouaaods  of  dsaptirsts  paUents  for  whom 
sll  other  forma  of  therapy  have  failed."  says 
Dr    Mark 

"T^ople  think  that  operatlocu  on  slmpier 
organs  are  all  right. "  layi  one  surgeon.  "T%e 
tx-ain  Is  a  myetertous  i»nctmm  t«iictorum. 
and  God  know*  what  tbe  potential  aide  ef- 
fects nugbt  be  But  with  these  other  organa, 
peopl*  feel,  the  surgeon  knows  exactly  what 
he's  doing  and  wbat  might  go  wrong  Tbe 
truth  ts  that  many  kinds  of  medical  proce- 
dures, ranging  from  treatOMnts  for  the  com- 
mon cold  to  open-heart  surgery,  are  bastd 
anUraly  upon  empinaal  findings  without 
eomplsrtely  deflnad  theoretical  foundations. 
And  without  exact  knowledge  of  every  detail 
or  possible  side  efTecV  Dr  Karl  Pribram  a 
fcratsr  aetirosiu  gsosi  and  now  professor  of 
psycbotocy  and  paTcblatrr  at  Stanford  Unl- 
vers!'  ■  .»  Tsf  w*-.,  »  .iTim-.'  ».-«  In  the  aelac- 
tJoc     '   -«.««       '   .»  «      v-'       but  he  adds 

"We    T-  ..»•     ■'Tt    ;n    par*. -.a^    ignorance   to   re- 

P«<r'_Lju«uifgeons  seem  to  respond  most 
bsatsdiy  to  crttaelam  from  the  psychiatric 
Mdc.  potr^rur  ^ut  that  psychiatry  has  ths 
poorest  i*  A  •«.»■— tbe  worst  record  of  clin- 
ical and  exp«rl:ijental  results — In  all  of  med- 
letzte  I>  Mark,  for  example,  u  quick  to  cnti- 
etas  what  be  says  is  all  too  frequent  in  con- 
wcttoDsi  psychiatry  tbe  tendency  to  Igmva 
tlks  organic  causes  ot  much  mental  disaaae 
-At  BoMcn  City  -  he  aays.  "a  »-rear-old 
P*tlMit  glTsn  to  ^>ells  ot  headache  backacAe 
and  naaasa  had  been  treated  by  eminent 
pWTctUartasCs  fcr  a  number  ot  years  without 
attach  lmftfVT-.<r  - 

of  n s  T.sita  to  tbe  psychiatrist, 
fell  Into  a  coma  and  died 
htm   and   found   that   r^    bad   a 
•■:-r.  r  w-  -— rsd  ooa-slxth  of  h  .^>    r».     «. 

»    -r     -VTT*-      (     .-M  atgSS  or  this  diSPajv    »-»r« 

'  « :'  .r  ' yirxKtfb  the  eyes,  but  xhm  psychiatrist, 
■<    '•-  .»a  only   ertth  tbe  oatward  behartor. 
faUcd  toasa  It.* 

It  IS  not  tlkefy  that  this  tn-house  argu- 
asBt  srti;  -»«■.»  -««r>4Tad — nor  does  It  ssem 
Uksty.  at' »--.-^v*--,ji.-ig  the  oaatrorersy  over 
xttm   pT"cKi  ..-c.    Ukat   pairdkoaunrT   vtll   bs 
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within  the  medical  profession  dofr.  ■i-.^wai 
that  there  will  be  Ir-, i-r^a^inif  pr«RK  ..•■<>  for 
stricter  controls  on  p«-.  h'*:.-v<'r^  .Mai:-,  n.a- 
pltals  now  have  roedicaj  .rtTi.a.;it«««>«  tiiat 
review  any  propoeai  for  f*.  •;  "surywrv  And 
Boston  City  Hospital  is  tryuv*  vyui  a  v»/istloti 
of  that  approach,  by  having  a  lay  revij.*  c^^ra- 
mlttee    (Its    members    Include    *  -iichu 

attorney,  a  nun  and  a  soctolo^.n-  n^icki'  t- 
tain  that  the  patient  or  his  rajr..  .  ..nuer- 
stands  the  consequences  and  p<>t»i^tiaia  of 
the  operation  before  consent  is  gUen 

Some  In  the  medical  profession  are  uncom- 
fortable with  even  such  a  mlnUnai  intrusion 
of  laymen  into  the  traditionally  aacred 
patient-doctor  relationship  Other  doctors 
feel  It  Is  hardly  enough,  and  much  tougher 
controls  are  being  urged  Dr  WUlard  Oaylln. 
president  of  the  Hastings  Institute  stated 
his  views  this  way  before  the  Kennedy  sub- 
committee: "I  do  not  want  abandonment  of 
psychosurgery,  because  I  think  it  mav  have 
aome  potential  t  am  sure  It  has  not  been 
given  adequate  safeg\iards.  and  supervision — 
and  this  Is  the  current  urgent  need  "  He 
wT>uld  hare  the  Pederal  Oovemroent.  through 
the  National  Inatltutea  of  Health,  insist  upon 
^^ertaln  atandards  before  any  psychosurgery 
la  performed 

As  l>  Bertram  8  Brown,  director  of 
tilUM.  has  observed,  psychosurgery  has 
become  a  kind  of  "lighting  rod."  drawing  to 
Itself  public  and  profssslonal  conosm  over 
a  host  of  Issue*,  ranging  from  doctors'  pre- 
rogatives to  civU  rights — the  whole  given 
special  emotional  fervor  by  fears  of  an  Or- 
wellian  future  The  danger  In  such  a  con- 
tinuing controversy  seems  very  clear  It  poses 
a  threat  to  the  progress  of  brain  research  and 
to  the  alleviation  of  thoee  diseases  that 
plague  man  s  peace  of  mind 


PORTRESS  AMERICA  BACK  AGAIN 

HO.H    JUSEPH  M   GAYDOS 

or  raMKSTLvaKiA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXSENTATrV'ES 

Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Ur  OAYDOe  Mr  Speaker,  for  too 
maoy  years  omnipotent  optlmlats  have 
tried  to  sell  Americans  on  the  idea  it  was 
their  obligation  to  feed,  finance  and. 
when  necessary,  fight  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  regardless  of  the  coet 

Some  of  us  tried  to  point  out  the  In- 
herent dangers  in  that  phlloeophy  We 
warned  of  the  consequences  If  our  Nation 
lost  its  ability  to  produce  for  Itself  and 
relied  upon  other  sources  for  vital  re- 
sources and  materials  We  were  Ignored. 
Por  nearly  30  years,  the  Nation  has  fol- 
lowed the  foUy  road.  tr>ing  to  be  all 
Uhlngs  to  all  people    Where  has  it  led? 

Mr  Bob  McCarthy,  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Times- Expresis  in  Monroevllle. 
Pa  .  discussed  this  subject  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial. I  would  like  to  insert  hla  article 
Into  the  RxcokD  for  the  attention  of  my 
coOeag:uea.  particularly  those  who  would 
rather  buy  abroad  than  produce  at  home 

The  article  foUows 


tbs   csoesrs 


Um   ptibllc   and 


AxxatTA   Baca   Aaaiw 

By  Bob  McCarthy) 

Isotatiuniam  looked  like  It  was  going  down 
for  the  last  count  In  Amsnca  thrss  dscadea 
ago 

Ttie  world  was  at  war  and  Amferica  was 
in  it  right  up  to  its  elbow*  Ths  patriotic 
thing  was  to  support  the  war  effort  love, 
aid  and  oooifart  oux  slltss  in  Britain.  Kussla 
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and  China  and  bate  those  nasty  Japanese  and 
Oermacs 

Even  such  noble  American  Plrstera  as 
Charles  "Lucky  Llndy"  Llndbrrg  .'lad  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  isolationism  a:.d  become 
a  part  of  the  Dnltad  StaU's  fKJwerfui  inter- 
national nulitary  force.  What  s  more,  it  was 
clear  even  during  the  war  that  America  could 
not  return  to  its  old  Lsolatlonlam  once  the 
war  was  over  Leadership  had  been  cast  upon 
us  and  like  it  or  not  the  world  waa  the  arena 
In  which  America  had  to  operate 

But  30  years  and  buiiona  of  dollars  m 
foreign  aid  later  we  are  suddenly  face  to 
face  with  the  grim  ri^aJity  that  we  are  all 
alone  And  the  doctrine  of  American  self- 
sufllciency  tempts  us  to  turn  inward  once 
again  and  look  to  ouraelvea  and  no  one  else 
for    the   strength    we   need 

That,  dear  brothers  and  sisters.  Is  the 
new  Isolationism  And  dont  scoff  at  It.  Por 
some  of  vu  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of 
comfort  and  assurance  In  the  Idea  of  the 
United  States  standing  again  all  by  lu  lone- 
some and  relying  on  absolutely  no  one  for 
anythlnit 

We're  smarting,  along  with  mlUlona  of 
other  Americans,  that  the  Arabs  are  black- 
mailing us  with  their  oil  because  of  our  sup- 
port for  Israel  They  have  preclpiuted  an 
energy  crlala  that  U  entirely  of  their  own 
doing  and  It  has  Americans  walking  around 
talking  to  themaelves  OTer  what  to  do  about 
It 

Our   allies   In   Europe  those   grateful 

alobs  we  baUed  out  of  defeat  In  World  War 
II  and  then  delivered  from  the  clutches  of 
Red  Russia  after  the  war  .  have  spit  on  us. 
They  told  our  armed  forces  not  to  use 
American  bases  on  their  soil  to  ship  arms 
and  ammunition  to  Israel:  they  have  OMwlst. 
ently  refused  to  bear  their  relatively  small 
share  of  the  burden  for  maintaining  the  de- 
fense of  Europe,  but  insist  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  remain. 
Like  hell  we  do 

We  owe  them  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
The  only  obligation  America  has  In  this  sit- 
uation is  to  remain  strong  and  capable  of 
protecting  our  own  vital  InteresU  And  that 
doesn't  Include  mslntalnlng  troops  all 
around   the  world 

ThU  writer  agrees  with  President  Nixon 
and  hU  call  on  good  old  Yankee  ingenuity 
to  get  us  out  of  this  energy  mess  If  we  can't 
deal  with  reepooBlble  people  in  other  coun- 
tries for  our  energy  needs,  thsn  we  have  to  de- 
velop our  own  Any  country  that  can  unlock 
the  aecret  of  the  atom  as  we  did  in  relatively 
short  time  with  the  now  famous  Manhattan 
Project  ought  to  tie  able  to  solve  this  crisis 
too 

We  would  not  deliberately  oversimplify 
the  dlillcultles  of  dealing  m  world  markets. 
America  must  trade  for  lu  own  economic 
well  being  But  we  must  deal  from  a  position 
of  strength  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  and 
not  from  weakness  as  we  do  now  in  this  en- 
ergy shortage 

Thoee  countries  which  will  not  deal  with 
us  now  In  our  time  of  need  must  be  made  to 
pay  the  price  for  their  ahortslghledneae.  They 
cannot  share  In  our  technology,  our  surplus 
In  food,  nor  In  our  Industrial  genius.  That's 
reserved  only  for  our  friends 

Of  course,  we  realise  thst  Anaarloa  can 
never  return  to  those  isolationist  days  of  old. 
The  world  is  much  too  small  now  to  permit 
that  We  have  to  take  our  place  in  the  family 
of  rvations  and  help  find  aolutlons  to  Its 
problems 

But  we  don't  have  to  play  the  role  of 
Santa  Claua  Or  Involvement  must  be  based 
on  a  high  price  of  reaponslblUty  from  those 
who  seek  our  cooperation,  we  must  beoome 
dependent  on  no  one  for  the  goods  and  aerv- 
lc*s  otir  country  ns*da  to  make  It  work  the 
way  w«  sraat  it  to  work:  w*  must  make  the 
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penalty  for  thoee  wh'i  re9f)rt  '.r.  liit.^.'-iialioua; 
blackmail  so  terrible  and  awesome  that  no 
nane  government  wli:  attempt   :: 

is  ihih  lmp<)««ilble''  Not  at  »u  It's  the  *-ay 
America  uaed  Uy  t>e  and  cai.  t>t  a^^alu  If 
»e  are  lough  enough  gel  mad  enough  and 
M'.ay  aiigry  long  emnij<h  u,  do  something 
about  It. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Unless  leadership   ts  asserted  soon,  it  may 
come  too  late 


PASSING   THE   BUCK 


HON   ROBERT  E   BAUMAN 

or     MASTl.ANH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE-SENTATIVES 
Thursday.   December   20.   1973 

Mr.  BMJMAS  Mr  Sp*'aker.  I  vot^d 
against  llie  emergency  energy  bill. 
HR  11450.  and  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons f<jr  my  opposition  was  the  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  which  turned  over  to  the 
President  powers  whlrh  only  the  Con- 
gress should  exerci.se  .At  a  time  when 
many  in  Congre.«*!  are  criticizing  the 
Presidents  alleged  -o-surpatlon  of  legis- 
lative powers.  It  is  totally  contradictory 
to  be  giving  the  Chief  Executive  all  pow- 
er over  one  of  the  nin»-t  .serious  crisis  this 
country  has  faced 

The  Times  Cre.vent  of  LaPlata 
Charles  County  Md  one  of  the  oldest 
papers  in  our  Stat-e  dating  from  1844  has 
recently  made  an  editorial  comment  on 
the  lamentable  tendency  of  Congress  to 
give  up  Its  power  and  avoid  its  responsl- 
bUltles  I  include  the  edUonaJ  at  thus 
point  In  the  Record 

CoNcarss  Should  Dklics 

People  don't  know  whom  tti  believe  on  the 
energy  crisis,  Therf  Is  a  good  deal  of  akepU- 
clsm, 

tlntll  we  feci  lU  effects  more  noticeably, 
we  are  Inclined  to  doubt  Its  reality 

The  trouble  la  that  if  we  wait  untU  we 
feel  it.  In  our  complex  industrial  society  It 
may  t>e  too  late  to  do  much  aoowt  it 

Shareholders  have  felt  It  already  The 
plunging  stock  market  ha«  testlAed  to  the 
beUff  ■  <'  many  stockhoidlng  Orms  and  indl- 
vldua:.s  'r.st  tlie  energy  crlsLs  is  real  and  Is  a 
thrrH!   ;.■  t;.e  r-  inutnlr  hea;'..h  uf  the  nation 

Wr  til  *  t.'.ev  ust  sincere  ;ii  their  belief 
because  they  are  demonntratlng  it  by  hard 
decisions  In  the  marketplace 

The  sUK-k  market  Is  not  always  right  but 
It  Is  always  sin  ere 

The  energy  picture  Is  not  as  clear  In 
Waahlnj^ton  as  :  t  Is  on  Wal!  Street 

The  Senate  iiaA  paaeed  an  energy  bill  giv- 
ing the  Preside!, t  suderaiiKin^^'  power  to  ra- 
tion energy  But  even  though  the  senaUirs 
recently  have  bee:,  asserting  their  preroga- 
tives, they  did  not  choose  to  exercise  them  In 
the  energy  crisis 

Instead  they  burked  the  tjugh  decisions 
to  the  President  They  did  iiot  order  ration- 
ing but  only  gave  hlni  the  power  Uj  do  so 
L«t  the  While  Hoiiae  de<  Ide 

Divided  c-ouiise;  prevails  In  tfiC  eiecu'Live 
bra^nch  Some  high  officials  predict  gasoline 
rationing  wli;  t>e  needed  soon  S<>me  prefer 
a  high  tax  on  gasoline  to  raUoulng  Others 
oppoee  bfrth  rationing  and  a  tax  favoring  in- 
stead the  remov-al  of  all  price  rontrrjls  on  oil 
products 

Ot)vio\is;y  ;t  Is  dlfflcull  for  government  to 
Impose  needed  roi;trol8  m.  a  public  that  is 
not  yet  lonvmced  of  the  need 

But  when  industry  )ini,d»  ;.•  »  r.a.;  when 
Jobs  are  ioal  for  lack  of  e:,erK^  'here  »;..  Ia: 
cocsenrus  that  mandatriry  prlrirltlee  mtist 
ba  estab:iar,frd 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT— I 

HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or   indiawa 

IN  THE  House  op  represent  a  i  ives 

Wednesday    December   19    1973 

Mr  MYERS  Mr  Speaker,  Mr  Law- 
rence Sawyer  editor  of  the  Star  Terre 
Haute,  Ind  and  president  of  the  Indiana 
Republican  Editorial  A.ssociation.  of- 
fered the  following  ob-servations  on  the 
current  political  crisis  in  our  Nation  In  a 
recent  editorial  I  commend  it  to  all  m>- 
coiieague.'N  a.«  representative  of  the  senti- 
ment I  find  ti-irough  my  district  and  In- 
diana 

Nlxon  and  Lns;  Thitt  St:i.l  Hopk  To  RrvEnsi 

E:  E<'TioN 

If  the  liberals  ajjd  their  aljles,  the  w;n-at- 
any  price  poUtinar^s  succeed  in  Impeaching 
or  convicting  Pres  Richard  M  NUon  his- 
tory will  never  allow    them   to  forget  It 

"Their  efTort  would  be  viewed  ir.  the  hgh",  >' ' 
later  aiid  considered  judgment  as  wholly  fx..- 
lltlcal  opp<jr;unl8m 

And  such  an  attempt  now  is  much  ,e&s 
likely  since  the  cotirt  will  receive  the  Water- 
gate tapes  even  though  they  are  not  ae  com- 
plete as  thought 

When  the  President  at  the  demaXid  of  a:.> 
committee  ur  minion  of  either  house  of  Con- 
gress must  hand  over  his  private  and  con- 
fidential records  then  the  Presidency  has  be- 
come a  subordinate  creature  of  the  Congreas 
a:.d  there  no  longer  are  three  separate 
branches  of  government 

The  refusal  of  the  President  to  let  the  ieg- 
UiatUe  branch  brr-wse  in  his  private  record! 
Is  r^o  proper  basis  for  impeachment  espe- 
cially Rl.'ice  he  had  arrajiged  for  a  highly  re- 
sp>ecte<l  Senator  tc.  act  a.?  a  surrogate  for  the 
legislators  and  p««s  along  any  proper  Infor- 
mation. 

In  another  phase  of  the  tapes  question  it 
Is  quite  clear  that  the  Attorney  General  aiid 
any  of  his  subordinates  is  simply  a  hired 
hand  of  the  President  and  If  he  does  net  obey 
the  Prealdentia,  orders  he  can  be  fired  If 
this  were  not  the  case  then  any  ambltiou."; 
or  rebellious  .Mtorriey  General  cculd  have 
the  President  indicted  and  arrested  a.nd  block 
the  proper  course  of  goverriment 

The  recent  discharge  of  a  special  prosecu- 
tor and  of  a  deputy  Attorney  GeneraJ  was  well 
within  the  correct  powers  of  the  President 
and  no  proper  cause  for  impeachment 

TTie  public  wlU  not  care  for  the  legal 
quibbling,  but  will  want  to  know  If  the  Pres- 
ident Is  a  crimu^l  ^jf  not  If  he  la,  the  pub.ic 
win   want   him   thrown  out   of  ofBce 

The  basis  for  thinking  he  may  have  vio- 
lated the  law  18  in  the  testimony  of  his  for- 
mer Presidential  counsel,  John  Dean  Dean 
said  he  thought  the  President  knew  alKiut 
■o.verup  attempts  in  the  Watergate  case,  p>ar- 
tu  alarly  that  he  thought  the  President 
a+{reed  to  pay  the  Watergate  burglars  !or 
their  silence  This  agreement,  he  said  he 
thought  was  spoken  when  he  talked  to  tiie 
President  It  was  supposed  the  conversation 
was  recorded  but  now  it  Is  learned  the 
machine  did  not  function 

It  IS  nioet  interesting  to  note  that  poiiiK-ai- 
iV  ambitious  Democrats  such  as  Senai.i.- 
Ket.nedy  are  eager  '.<:>r  tjie  downfall  v.f  tiie 
("-es-de;.',  but  at  tiie  same  i.me  tbe  niavoJ- 
of  Lhicago  and  Gcn-ernLrf-  of  IlUnciii  .aliec 
for  a  go-alow  policy 

Soms  Republican  leaden  too,  sagar  to  aep- 
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a.-at.e  themselves  from  Nlxon,  to  thoee  coal- 
lAViS  they  were  clinging  not  long  ago,  alsc 
deeire  his  political  eitennlnatlon. 

It  .T.ust  be  said  a^!n  that  the  Illjerals  and 
their  oppKjrtunLst  camp  followers  who  have 
been  defeated  more  than  once  by  Nixon  hate 
him  most  bitteriv  and  again  are  attempting 
to  destroy  him  and  reverse  the  1972  election, 
which  was  so  hunullatlnji  '^  their  cause  and 
such  a  rejection  of  the  liberals  bv  t.^^e  Amer- 
lean  people 


CENSUS  BUREAU  EH3ES  ITS  PART  TO 
HEIJ^  NATION  IN  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

'>r  TxiAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESE.VTAn\'ES 
Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr  WHITE  Mr  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics.  I  have  worked  closely  ulth  the 
Bureau  of  the  Cerisus,  over  which  the 
subcommittee  has  Jurisdiction  and  legis- 
lative oversight 

While  we  have  not  always  been  in 
agreement  over  the  many  issues  m- 
tolvlng  the  Bureau  that  have  come  up 
for  the  subcommittees  corisideration.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  read  in  the  Decem- 
ber 12,  1973.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  Bureau  is  making  a  sigmflcact 
contribution  to  the  Nation  s  current  en- 
ergy crisis  Por  the  public's  benefit.  I 
would  like  to  reprint  tliat  article  ir.  the 
Record  at  this  time 

Cxjjsrs    Btr«a»r    Is    OmarNC    Data    roa 
Woaants  to  FoaM  C*»  Pcx-u 

The  Census  Bureau  has  responded  to  '.he 
call  for  Increased  car  pooling  to  save  gasoline 
by  offering  computerlwd  ioca:  geographic 
data  that,  when  Integrated  with  tnfcffmatJor. 
an  participants  provide  lists  of  nders  along 
efficient  car-pool  routes 

The  heart  of  the  system  is  a  computerlaed 
tape  that  is  a\-aUabie  for  2C7  metropolitan 
areas  In  the  United  States  Tlie  tape  coats 
170  With  It  any  group  a  company,  loca. 
goremmecl  agency,  anyone  can  put  a  car- 
pool  program  Intc-  operation  ir,  a  matter  of 
weeks"  according  to  John  K  Tabor.  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

We  think  this  15  liie  fastest  cheapest  and 
moat  efficient  carpocvi  systems  now  avaUahie  ' 
til  Tabor  said  at  a  news  conference  caiied 
to  start  the  program  It  has  already  under- 
gone leetlng  In  Los  .\ngelea.  where  Ii  was 
orlglnaily  conceived  as  a  means  of  solving 
parking  and  trafBc  congestion  p.-iDbiems  and 
redtictng  atr  pollution 

A  group  mterested  In  forming  car  poo^ 
must  first  collect  mformatlor  frvic:  potential 
partidpanta  This  Includes  such  data  as  the 
home  address,  btiatneas  address  and  tcle- 
phoo*  number,  hours  of  empiorment.  and 
whether  the  person  dealraa  to  be  a  driver 
passenger  or  both 

This  informatioc  Is  then  fed  —to  a  c-otc- 
puter  containing  the  census  tntormatioc  and 
results  In  lists  of  potentlsil  car-pool  candi- 
dates for  each  pshTtlclpact 

A  spotcasznan  for  tbe  Coaunerc*  Depart- 
ment said  that  the  computer  tape  was  done 
til  the  simplest  computer  language  to  oiak* 
It  compatible  with  roost  oomputer  srstec-^ 

The  sy-stem  is  available  .'rotn  the  Users 
Service  Staff  Data  Users  OOoe  Bureau  of 
the  OerLSUS  Was.Mr,gtcvc.,  DC  'Xtsaa  Soc- 
ot>nvputert»ed    docujnentatJoc    u    alsc    avail- 
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UNTTED   NEGRO  COLLEGE   FUND 


HON.  UWTON  CHILES 

or  rvoaxDA 

tN  THE  SENATR  OP  THI  UNITED  STATBS 

Friday.  December  21.  197 i 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President,  recently 
I  was  asked  to  serve  as  honorary  chair- 
man for  a  fundraiser  held  last  Saturday. 
Although  It  is  a  time  worn  ritual  for  most 
Senators.  I  agreed  to  this  particular  one 
with  a  rreat  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

Flnt  of  all.  the  money  raised,  above 
expenses.  Is  to  go  to  a  very  worth  while 
cause — the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 

Second,  the  money  Is  to  be  presented 
In  the  name  of  Dr  John  S  Jackson,  the 
current  mayor  of  Lakeland.  Fla..  my 
hometown.  The  theme  chosen  to  honor 
Dr  Jackson — "Lest  we  forget  those  who 
serve  with  honor  and  dignity" — was 
quite  appropriate  for  the  man.  Earlier  I 
stated  that  Dr  Jackson  Is  mayor  of  Lake- 
land; however,  his  selection  as  mayor 
Is  only  Incidental  to  the  esteem  in  which 
he  Is  held  by  the  people  of  Lakeland. 

John  S.  Jackson  came  to  Lakeland  In 
1950  searching  for  a  hospital  that  would 
allow  a  black  surgeon  to  be  on  Its  surgical 
staff.  Lakeland  General  Hospital  opened 
Its  arms  to  Dr  Jackson  and  the  total 
community  has  been  richer  for  his  pres- 
ence. He  was  not  content  to  merely  prac- 
tice medicine,  that  alone  would  have 
been  extremely  beneficial;  but  John 
Jackson  participated  In  every  conceiv- 
able way  to  become  a  vehicle  for  positive 
action  In  Lakeland's  total  community. 

After  serving  on  the  Lakeland  Zoning 
Board  of  Adjustment  and  .Appeals.  Dr 
Jackson  In  1968  decided  to  run  for  elec- 
tive ofHce.  He  did  not  "pick  a  spot"  for 
his  first  attempt  at  elective  ofllce  He 
spumed  rxmning  as  a  district  commis- 
sioner, choosing  instead  to  run  at-large 
to  represent  what  he  called  "total  Lake- 
land '  His  opponent  was  a  highly  re- 
spected ex-mayor,  a  man  mutually  re- 
spected In  both  the  black  and  white  com- 
munities The  campaign  was  hard  fought 
and  honorable.  Dr  Jackson  won  and  be- 
came the  first  black  city  commissioner 
in  Lakeland's  history  But  John  Jackson 
was  saving  his  biggest  triumph  for  his 
second  campaign  when  his  ideas  were  to 
be  tested  by  the  voters 

Rurmlng  on  his  record  Dr  Jackson 
lost  only  one  precinct  and  that  by  less 
than  10  votes.  In  one  vlrtu^y  all-white 
precinct  Jackson's  margin^  victory  was 
2  to  1. 

His  selection  to  serve  as  mayor  was 
another  significant  niche  in  the  per- 
sonal history  of  this  outstanding  Amer- 
ican and  a  great  event  for  the  city  of 
Lakeland. 

To  cite  every  example  would  fill  this 
RxcoRD  but  I  can  happily  recall  a  few. 
When  organizers  of  the  Neighborhood 
Service  Center  In  Lakeland  sought  public 
response  to  their  needs,  they  found 
a  prompt  response  not  only  financially 
but  also  politically  from  Dr  Jackson  He 
gave  more  than  money  and  Up  service 
He  gave  his  time  and  expertise  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
When  negotiations  broke  down  be- 
tween laborers  and  contractors  in  a 
heated     labor    dispute.    John    Jackson 
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bridged  the  gap  and  helped  to  prevent 
viewed  as  almost  synonymous  with 
helped  to  restore  confidence  between  the 
former  antagonist  When  disturbances 
In  the  schools  involved  the  community 
to  the  extent  that  serious  consequences 
could  have  evolved.  John  Jackson  helped 
to  provide  a  forum  where  reason  won  out 
over  emotion  and  calm  prevailed  over 
confusion 

At  a  time  In  our  country  when  polit- 
ical figures  are  viewed  with  suspicion — 
some  Justly  so — where  scandals  In  gov- 
ernment have  become  as  common  as 
elections,  when  the  title  "poUticlan"  is 
viewed  as  almost  synonymous  with 
scoundrel.  It  Is  refreshing  to  Join  other 
Plorldlans  In  paying  honor  to  a  man 
who  has  epitomized  all  of  the  virtues 
found  In  holding  public  oCQce 

There  is  an  anecdote  that  I  believe  Is 
appropriate.  During  the  1968  campaign 
for  the  city  commission,  a  68 -year-old 
lady  Indicated  that  she  would  vote  In  a 
local  election  for  the  first  time  In  over 
20  years  She  was  queried  as  to  why  she 
picked  this  time  to  vote  and  she  replied : 

I  don't  know  tii«t  much  about  politic* 
but  I  do  know  about  Dr  Jackjon.  Wb«n  he 
giv«a  bu  word,  ha  kaapa  it. 

In  light  of  the  public's  confidence  In 
governmental  omclals  that  might  be  the 
highest  praise  a  politician  could  expect 
to  receive. 

John  Jackson's  sincerity  of  spirit  and 
determined  purpose  has  successfully 
transcended  political  ideology,  racial 
lines,  and  class  Identification.  He  Is  truly 
an  ecumenical  man. 

He  stands  for  all  that's  good  In  our 
system  of  government.  He  Is  very  defi- 
nitely the  kind  of  political  leader  that 
we  need  at  all  levels  of  government — 
local.  State,  and  national  I  commend 
his  example  to  young  people  who  are 
reluctant  to  get  Involved  with  the  polit- 
ical system. 

I  am  proud  to  call  him  my  friend, 


CROSSROADS  OF  CRISIS  OR 
CHANGE 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF    aOimi    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HO0SB  OP  REPRESENT  A  TT\'ES 
Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  DENHOLM  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
authored  and  today  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  that  provides  for  an  Immedi- 
ate emphasis  on  solutions  to  the  supply 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products — 
and  it  also  has  an  establLshed  safeguard 
for  the  long-term  need  of  the  people  of 
America 

The  legislation  that  I  have  proposed 
will  accomplish  three  basic  objectives: 

First.  Produce  the  energy  essential  to 
satisfy  all  current  and  future  demand  of 
the  American  people. 

Second.  Maintain  an  ecological  bal- 
ance and  essential  reclamation  and  re- 
search, and 

Third.  Establish  a  permanent  Eiiergy 
Trust  Fund. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  submit  three 
different  proposals  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
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JecUves  to  correct  the  economic  wrongs 
perpetrated  upon  the  American  people 
by  current  and  past  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

First,  the  Bconomlc  ytabUizailon  Act 
of  1970  must  be  amended  to  eliminate  all 
price  controls  on  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products 

Second,  the  applicable  depletion  al- 
lowance must  be  doubled  on  all  new 
sources  of  energy  discovered  and  pro- 
duced after  January  1.  1974.  and  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years  thereafter 

Third,  an  excess  proflls  tax  must  be 
Imposed  to  constrain  those  engaged  In 
the  Industry  and  vested  with  supplies 
and  access  to  resources  from  manipulat- 
ing prices  to  the  disadvantage  of  con- 
sumers and  competitors,  and 

Fourth,  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent Energy  Trust  Fund  to  be  funded 
from  the  excess  profits  tax  impoaed  for: 

First,  the  purpose  of  essentisU  research 
of  all  sources  of  energy,  and 

Second,  the  conservation,  protection, 
and  reclamation  of  the  environment. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  proposed 
Is  essential — It  is  a  solution  to  the  short- 
fall in  supply  and  It  provides  for  a  long- 
term  and  continuous  program  of  full  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  our  land 
However,  my  proposal  does  not  neglect 
the  cot.r^'pt.';  of  conservation,  preserva- 
tion, tuid  .-ei  iamatlon  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment and  resources  essential  to  the 
ecological  balance  of  life 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
METALS 

HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

or    tTTAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 
Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr  McKAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  House's  approval  of  the 
release  of  our  strategic  reserves  of  cop- 
per, zinc,  and  aluminum  On  December 
18.  the  House  approved  the  release  of 
the  entire  aluminum  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  stockpile,  virtually  all  of 
the  copper  stockpile  and  a  substantial 
r>ortlon  of  the  zinc  stockpile  In  view  of 
this  Nation's  .shortages  In  these  Impor- 
tant metals,  this  action  may  have  been 
.shortsighted. 

The  disposal  of  the  stockpiles  was 
Justified  to  Congress  on  two  grounds. 
First,  the  disposal  was  proposed  to  help 
alleviate  current  shortages  in  these 
metals.  While  selling  these  reserves  w  ill 
create  a  temporary  Improvement  In  the 
supply  of  these  metals,  when  the  re- 
serves are  sold  the  bskslc  cau.ses  of  the 
shortages  will  still  exist  and  America 
will  be  without  needed  reserves  in  ca.se 
of  a  major  crisis,  such  as  a  war.  These 
shortages  are  due  to  increased  demands, 
declining  imports,  and  declining  domes- 
tic production  Second,  the  disposal  of 
stockpiles  was  Justified  on  the  economic 
ground  of  raising  additional  revenue  I 
certainly  support  Increased  fi.scal  respon- 
sibility but  this  can  be  belter  accom- 
plished by  controlling  expenditures 
rather  than  selling  important  reserves. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  part  of 
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iJip  current  priprRv  n  l,*li<  v.a'^  (  i eater! 
becaujie  fuel  allocation  derisiim.s  were 
being  made  purely  on  economic  grounds 
I  urge  Congrpss  tn  tai:c  po.sltlve  steps 
towaid  heading  ofT  a  rnetallurBiral  irisi.s 
before  it  approaches  the  serlou.snes.s  of 
the  I'ueruy  crisis. 


MS   ABZUQ'S  IMA(JP:  SHIFTS    BUT  IB 
SHE  SAME  OLD  BELLA  ^ 


HON    JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or    LrOUKlANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATrVES 

Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker  for 
our  collpamies  who  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  It,  I  wnulcl  l;k.'  tt  ra'.! 
attention  to  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  New  YorK  limes  for  November  29 
about  our  coileaKue.  the  Congre-sswoman 
from  New  York,  Billa  Abzug.  I  know  my 
fellow  colleaKues  will  enjoy  reading  It. 
for  It  looks  Lke  times  have  finally  caught 
up  with  Be:  i  a  .she  l.s  beginning  to 
mellow 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanlmou-s  con- 
sent th.it  the  article  entitled  "Mrs  Ab- 
zug's  Image  Shlft.v  But  Is  She  Samf  Old 
Bella '>"  fcDow  my  remarks  at  this  point 
We.  from  now  on,  will  know  her  as  "Mel- 
low Bella" 

Mils    Abzvg's  IkiAcii  Shitts,  Bct  Is  Sr«  Sams 

Ois>  Bslxa? 

(Hy  Martin  Tolchln) 

Washington,  Nov  28  She  lAken  the 
floor  of  the  House  oX  Representatives  iesB 
often  then*  days,  Rjid  when  ahe  d<*s.  her 
words  flow  niure  s;uwly  and  more  softly  She 
works  more  quietly  In  committees  Intro- 
duces fewer  anieiidmentu  and  takes  a:;  un- 
accustomed back  seat  m  !><.iue  'mportAnt 
legislative  battles 

Has  Bella  Ab7\i^-  n;i:;.)»e<l? 

Hae  the  c<  ntrov prblai.  53-year-oid  West 
Side  CongresswonuLTj-femlDl.st  t>epn  raught 
up  In  the  B<.c!i»;  proceases  of  the  H>  ;.,fie  of 
He  prase  uUi  lives,  which  blennUUlv  r<?oelvea 
dozens  of  felaty  freshmen,  hearfv  with  victory, 
and  tran«forTr.fl  them  Into  e  ibdiied  sopho- 
mores? 

WHAT  THIT  SAT 

"I  wovild  say  she  has  mellowfid.  "  says 
Speaker  of  the  Ho\i»e  Carl  Albert  of  Okla- 
homa, "at  le&Bt  on  the  surface  She  measures 
her  ac-tlvltle-s  more  than  she  did  at  first;  she's 
learned  tliat  she  doesn't  have  to  fret  out  In 
front  on  every  Issie 

B'lt  Drmix-ratlr  Majority  Leader  TTiomas  P. 
(Tip)  ONer.l  of  Maesachusetts  emphatlcAUy 
disagrees.  "She's  the  same  old  Bella.  "  Mr 
CNelll  says  She  hfisii  t  changed  s  damned 
bit.  The  flrst  call  I  pet  every  week  Vs  from 
Bella,  trying  Ui  t«il  nif  how  U)  rm  •he 
plaoe  " 

Mrs  AbT.ug  herself  Insist*  that  underneath 
that  omnipresent  bniad-hrlmmed  hat  she  Ls 
essentially  the  s«nie  wom*n  who  flrst  en- 
tered the  H  use  three  years  affo  It  te  the 
other  mem*x>r5  .Tf  the  body  who  have 
I  hanged,  shr  .^ays  because  they  are  only  now 
:*>rtnnlng    tt.  appreciate   her   complexity 

I  was  originally  a  preasure  f  r  e  o-  •  fies* 
people,'  she  says,  recslllnfj  her  ]hv«  a.s  «-. 
orgtvnlrer  and  a  lobbyist  for  Women's  Strike 
for  Peace  "It  ta.kea  time  to  get  to  know  a 
pemonallty.  eapecUllir  one  that  haa  a  lot  of 
avuuioM  and  la  prepared  to  show  them  all 
Tbey're  getting  to  know  me  and  I'm  getting 
to  know  them." 
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ESMAINiNG     A     PKkBINCl 

Tliere  -^ems  to  be  ;;tile  question  about 
t.'ns.  .Mrs  AbzuK  Is  now  seen  bantering  more 
wilt,  colleagues  of  ai;  political  fjersuafikins. 
.No  longer  do  conservative  members  of  the 
H.')\i6«  post  themselves  at  the  entrances  to 
the  chamber  to  inform  members  that  a  vote 
Is  on  an  "AbzuR  amendment — vote  no  ' 

She  remains  throughout  a  preseiice  m 
Oon^esB.  a  large  seemingly  ubiquitous  wom- 
an of  great  vitality  striding  Into  comnut- 
lee  rtxtms  and  cloakrooms  In  a  wardrobe  that 
.wes  much   '.o  L.oehmann's  and  Alexander  s 

Til  jse  who  discern  a  change  In  Mrs  Abzug's 
persmaJlty  note  that  she  allowed  others  to 
take  the  lead  In  the  debate  on  a  txmblng 
^la!t  !r.  Cambodlft  and  was  persuaded  by 
legislative  leaders  not  t.o  Introduce  an  amend - 
me;it  to  the  mass  transit  b:i;  for  fear  that 
the  amendme:  t  might  '.ead  to  the  bUl's  de- 
feat Perhaps  moe:  uncharacteristic,  In  the 
eye,'?  of  the.se  observers,  was  her  back-bench 
T'lje  In  the  resolution  calling  for  the  Im- 
pearhment  of  President  Nixon 

Mrs  Abzug  maintains  that  her  activities 
were  more  a  reflection  of  strategr  than  fun- 
damental chang««  In  poeltlon  phlloeophy  or 
l>er9<  nalttv 

r  use  all  the  tactlcfi  that  everyone  el.se 
uses  of  compromise  and  \  ote-pett'.ng,"  she 
.lAl  1    the  other  day  during  an   interview. 

Nonetheless  Mrs  .AbKug  outraged  some  of 
her  New  York  ^...lleagues  or.  Monday  by  call- 
lr;g  a  news  '.'r)nferencp  upon  returning  from 
a  viK.t  t.-i  Israel  to  display  photographs  of 
alleged  atrocities  committed  by  Syrians 
aasinst  captured  Israeli  soldiers  The  phot.fi- 
graphs  were  obtained  from  Prime  Minister 
Oolda  Meier  at  s  meeting  also  attended  by 
lieprosen-atlvee  Bei  Jamln  S  Roeent.hal  and 
F,:lward  I  K:>^h,  who  fe'.t  'hat  the  news  con- 
ference Ehouid  have  been  conducted  Jointly. 

"It  was  a  surrepTlTloii."!  devln-u.s.  mis- 
chievous art  ■  said  Mr.  Hoecnthal.  'We're 
■:  ;pp<vsed  to  operate  as  a  team,  but  she's  not 
■»  'enm  player." 

Taking  the  long  vle'w  .some  of  her  col- 
leagues In  the  rltv's  CVmsresslonal  delegation 
say  that  Mrs.  Abzug  would  have  encountered 
hostility  amonp  •ome  of  her  roiieagties,  re- 
gardless of  her  personal  I'T  simply  because 
she  la  an  articulate,  liberal.  New  York  Jewish 
woman.  They  contend  that  any  of  these  qual- 
ities alone  would  have  raised  eyebrows  in 
some  quarters 

"She  could  be  a  combination  of  Helen 
Keller  and  Joan  of  Arc  and  some  of  these 
people  still  wouldn't  accept  her,"  one  col- 
leagrue  says 

ON    RCPRESFN-rmG    AMERICA 

Mrs  Abzrug,  for  her  P'lrt,  find.s  that  "most 
c>f  the  people  here  are  from  one  grouping: 
white,  middle-aged  men — lawyers  and  busi- 
nessmen" 

"The  style  here  1.'^  (Conservative, "  she  says. 
"Tlipy  don  t  rpally  represent  America  Con- 
gress needs  more  women,  some  trade  union- 
ists city  planners,  younger  people  and 
minority  members. 

Eve:i  though  Mrs  Abrug  feels  that  her 
r-oileagtaes  do  r.ot  represent  A.-nerica  she 
says  she  has  learned  that  she  n.ust  deal  with 
■..'■.em. 

-Mrs  Abz'.ig  contends  she  deliberately  re- 
linquished a  leadl.'.g  role  !:i  the  debate  on 
t  .e  CambcKlla  bombing  halt  whlrh  was  led 
by  Representatives  Joseph  P  Addabbo.  a 
Queens  Democrat  and  Roliert  N  Gtalmo.  a 
Connecticut  Democrat 

Mr  Addabbo  and  Mr  Glalmo  agree  "She 
rea;i7«d  that  If  you  push  tcx/  hard,  you  scare 
people  away,  "  Mr  Addabbo  says  "She  agreed 
to  work  m:)re  In  the  background  than  up 
front  leading  the  charge  " 

"8he  had  an  Image  problem  to  overcome." 
Mr  Olalmr.  adds  "She's  earned  respect  from 
more  people  than  she  u.sed  tc;  have  Mainly. 
•he  dues  her  hv..inework,  she  s  very  knowledge- 
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aoie  stif  r-  a*  are  of  the  issues  and  of  the 
paJiiamei.tar)  proceeding  She  g  developing 
the  ability  to  cooperate  with  other  memtxn." 

VtCTORIES   IN    COMMmXX 

As  the  city  delegations  representative  on 
the  public  works  commltt«e.  however  Mrs 
Abzug  has  succeeded  In  gaining  approval  of 
her  amendments  to  direct  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  clear  debris  and  sunken  ves- 
sels from  New  York  hart>or  and  to  proceed 
with  erosion  control  of  the  Bockaways 

She  alBO  Is  credited  with  persuading  the 
public  works  comnilttee  to  relinquish  Fed- 
eral all  rights  to  enable  the  city  to  build  low 
and  middle -Income  housing  above  the  Mor- 
gan Annex  Post  Office  on  12th  Avenue  be- 
tween  West  29th   and   30th   Streets 

Mrs  Abzug  regards  these  achlevementj-  as 
victories  In  her  relationship  with  committee 
members.  "In  my  committee,  some  of  the 
members  from  the  South  and  West  saw  me 
as  a  very  strange  being."  she  says  "They 
didn't  see  me  as  Interested  In  marr'iage  a 
family  and  a  home  Now  they  understand 
that  a  lot  of  my  passion  comes  out  of  a 
deep  commitment  " 

Does  M.-8  Abzug  feel  the  e3ecta  of  the 
sociaa   processes  of   the  House? 

Very  definitely,  she  says  "But  since  it't 
a  club — essentially  a  male  club — it  tJTecta 
men   more   than   it   does  women." 

Does   she  -want   peer  approval? 

Mrs    Abzug  smiles  •wistfully         <* 

"Everybody    iLkae    to    be    loved."   she   savs. 


HR.    10509:    THE   FEDEFL^L   STA-nS- 
nCAL  COMMISSION    ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or    TEXA.-- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  WHTTE  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1973,  I  introduced  H  R  10509.  the 
"Federal  Statistical  Commission  Act", 
which  was  cosponsored  by  Congres.sman 
James  M.  H.anlev,  Democrat  of  .N'ew 
York;  Charles  H  'V^'il.son  Democrat  of 
California:  and  William  Lehman,  Demo- 
crat of  Flonda 

The  biU  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commissioner  on  Organization  of  the 
Federal  Statistical  Establishment,  The 
Commission  would  have  the  task  of  con- 
ducting a  study  of  alternatives  to  the 
present  organizational  structure  of  the 
Federal  statistical  establishment,  with  a 
view  toward  identifying  the  organiza- 
tional posture  that  would  best  insure  eflB- 
ciency.  accuracy,  Integrity,  and  mainte- 
nance of  confidentiality  of  the  produc- 
tion, dissemination,  and  control  of  public 
use  statistics. 

A  report  of  the  Commission's  findings 
is  to  be  made  not  later  than  1  year  after 
its  creation.  The  Com.mls.slon  u-ould  be 
compared  of  seven  members  appointed 
by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  profes- 
sional e.-ninence  m  the  area  'onder  ?t'udy. 
Their  appcintmenUs  would  be  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation 

Federal  statistics  play  an  extremely 
important  role  In  our  .<;oclety  They  are 
highly  tiElble  Indicators  of  the  state  of 
the  Nation  and  represent  a  key  resource 
in  both  public  and  private  decl'^lonmak- 
ing.  It  is  Imperative  that  these  statl5tlc-s 
be  accurate,  relevant  and  completely 
free  of  political  influence  or  manipula- 


Uon.  Equally  Important,  the  production 
and  dl&semiaaUon  ot  statistical  data 
must  be  accomplished  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  Federal  sta- 
tistical operations  are  presently  orga- 
nized m  support  of  these  goals.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  producing  and  dlsaeml- 
nating  Federal  statistics  Is  diffused 
among  several  different  Government 
agencies.  This  diffusion  leaves  open 
several  unattractive  jjoasibtlltles.  inclad- 
Ing  flxst  duplication  to  the  gathering  and 
reporting  of  certain  related  statistical 
data;  second,  inefficiency  occasioned  by 
excessive  multiagency  requirements  for 
complex  data  processing  equipment  and 
other  resources,  and  third,  oonfusioc 
and  Inconveriience  In  potential  data 
users  attempting  to  locate  F^ederal  sta- 
tistics relevant  to  their  needs 

I  am  also  highly  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  major  Federal  statistical  agen- 
cies now  fall  under  the  control  of  politi- 
cal appointees  This  state  of  affairs  ac- 
centuates the  risk  that  someday  Govern- 
ment statistical  output  will  be  manip- 
ulated for  purposes  of  political  gain. 
Such  prospects  do  little  to  encourage 
public  confidence  in  Federal  statistics  or 
the  Government  in  general. 

These  and  other  distxirblng  features  of 
the  present  statistical  orgazuzation 
prompted  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Census  amd  Statistics,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  to  suggest  In  a  1972  Investiga- 
tive report  that  Congress  consider  the 
desirability  of  creating  a  central  inde- 
pendent statistical  agency  within  the 
Federal  Government  I  concur  with  this 
recommendation  However,  before  Con- 
gress can  consider  the  desiraiulity  of 
creating  such  an  agency,  we  need  a  more 
definitive  study  of  the  benefits  and  prob- 
lems mvolved 

My  bill  provides  for  such  a  study  within 
the  context  of  a  general  Inquiry  into  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  saOstical  or- 
ganization. While  this  would  not  be  the 
first  such  inquiry.  It  would  to  my  Icnowl- 
edge  be  the  first  iindertaJcen  at  the  specif- 
ic request  of  Congress.  I  believe  the  study 
would  provide  the  up-to-date,  focused 
guidance  Congress  needs  In  order  to 
ma^  a  wlae  and  informed  choice  In  a 
very  important  area 

Shorty  after  HJt  105O8  was  Intro- 
duced. I  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable Chit  HoLxnxLo.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
to  which  the  bill  was  referred,  stating 
that: 

Tb*  sub)«ct  which  Lb«  bill  iiIiIiiiiim  1«  ob- 
Ttousiy  important,  and  I  am  hopeful  f>7«.t  v« 
can   ctxmiMee  it  early   next   year 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  HJl.  10509 
their  serious  consideration. 


CAMPAIGN  FIN.^NCING  AND 
REFORM 


HON    NEAL  SMITH 

or   iow« 

W  THB  HOU8K  OF  HJtPRiSZXT  .■MTVE8 

Wnin4'Mdcv    D«:mbrr  19.  1973 

Mr     SMITH    of    Iowa.    Mr.    Speaker, 
there  had  been  much  disctiMlon  reccDtly 
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concerning  campaign  financing  and 
campaign  reform  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  benefits  which  ran  t\ow  from 
something  like  the  Watergate  sltuaUon 
is  to  make  people  more  cogniiant  of  the 
need  for  certain  changes  In  the  laws  and 
for  a  recognition  of  existing  laws 

It  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  larse 
number  of  small  contributors  than  to 
have  a  few  large  contributors  This  is  the 
Idea  behind  the  new  checlc>ifr  system  on 
both  the  Federal  and  State  income  tax 
returns.  Every  person  who  flies  a  l&x  re- 
turn can.  by  merely  putting  an  X  In  the 
box  of  the  party  of  his  choice  have  a 
contrtbution  of  ti  made  to  ihe  party 
of  his  choice  from  the  Income  tax  he  has 
paid.  In  the  case  of  Joint  returns,  both 
the  husband  and  wife  can  make  such  a 
choice.  This  money  i?oes  directly  to  the 
SUte  party  headquarters  Candidates 
for  various  offices  will  continue  to  need 
to  raise  funds  but  at  least  this  will  per- 
mit the  political  party  headquarters  to 
secure  some  funding  from  a  broader  base 
and  depend  less  upon  big  contributors 

Iowa  is  one  of  the  few  States  which 
has  this  checkoff  system  on  their  In- 
come tax  retums  The  place  to  check  is 
toward  the  bottom  of  page  1  This  makes 
it  easy  for  each  individual  who  pays 
taxes  to  contribute  $1  to  the  party  of 
his  choice  and  It  does  not  increase  the 
amount  of  taxes  which  he  i.'  required  to 
pay  If  enough  people  make  contribu- 
tions In  this  form.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
political  parties  themselves  will  be  able 
to  fimction  without  big  contrtbutioos. 


CONSTITUENT  TRIES  OWN  MILEAOE 
EFFICIENCY  TEST 


HON    BILL  ALLXA.NDER 

OP  ^aajiMSA^ 
IN  THB  HOC78K  OP  RKPRKSKNTATnTES 

Thursday,  December  20.  1973 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
complete  action  today  on  the  Emergency 
Eiiergy  Act.  I  wlsft  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  experience  of  a  constituent 
of  mine  who  conducted  his  own  test  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  gas  mileage 
at  various  speeds.  I  would  like  to  share 
his  comments  with  you  at  this  point 
Caoaa  Cotjurrr  Bank. 
W^nne,  Ark  .  December  e.  197} 
Hoc    WOJJAM  V    Alxxamdex. 
Conges*  of  the  United  State*.  House  of  Rep- 
resentattvet,  Wjjhtngton.  D  C 

Okas  Bzli.  Kndoaed  la  a  copy  of  an  article 
that  I  read  whicli  intereated  me  greatly  and 
I  wanted  to  paj*  it  along  to  you  8oinetUne« 
I  belleT*  our  oil  oompanlea  In  Arabia  are  in 
with  the  Arabs  on  Uxla  price  increase    too 

Tou  and  I.  and  everyone  else  knowi  that 
•ocnethlni;  must  be  done  Immediately  in  or- 
<ler  to  prerent  a  heavier  gma^i.ine  thortage  I 
am  deflnltaiy  In  faTor  ot  putting  »  So  to  M 
mile  an  hour  limit  on  all  our  highways  and 
we  win  have  gajoUne  running  out  of  our 
•an  and  ha»e  new  fllling  itatlons  opening 
up  to  tell  it 

Thla  part  wee^nd  I  had  to  make  a  trip  and 
I  waa  lomewhat  concerned  that  I  wouldn't 
have  enough  g»«ollne  to  get  home  u  all  the 
tilling  •tatlona  were  to  be  cloaad  aa  of  S  >j 
pjn.  Saturday  night  A*  the  trip  waa  abeo- 
mtaly  neceaaary.  I  left  and  decided  to  ron- 
dtu*  my  own  mileage  teat  I  drore  60  to 

64  mllae  foe  76  mllee,  arrtvlng  at  Arkadelphla 
on  Sunday  where  I  found  three  nuung  rt»- 
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iioae  open  i  told  tiie  attendant  to.  'FUJ  it 
up.  and  It  coat  me  «1.4£  I-Yom  Lhal  point 
I  drove  on  to  LllUe  Ro<^,  the  same  distance 
cif  75  mile*  only  I  drove  at  a  speed  of  M  to  7o 
mUee  per  hour  and  .:  coet  me  |7  Ou  to  fll!  up 
that  time   See  what  speed  will  do  for  you'' 

I  think  the  solution  to  our  problem  Is  cut 
the  speed  limit,  its  Jtist  that  simple.  Dont 
let  them  raise  the  price  of  gasoline  and  dont 
ration  We  need  your  help  and  all  of  u*  in 
this  area  wUl  certainly  appreciate  anything 
you  can  do  tor  mm. 

A  good  democrat. 

W.  W   SHitTxa.  Jr. 


THE  PEOPLES  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON   RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or  Missouai 
IN  THJ5  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  IVES 

Thttrtday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  acUvitles  of  an 
organization  calling  Itself  the  People's 
Bicentennial  Commission   'PBC)   which 

has  gained  considerable  publicity  re- 
cently for  Its  programs  and  '•counter- 
celebration'  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
Thl.s  group  has  duped  many  responsible 
Americans  into  believing  that  it  is  a 
legitimate  patrloUc  organization  de- 
veloping commemorative  celebrations  of 
the  events  leading  to  the  founding  of  our 
country  For  the  InformaUon  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  like  to  fumLsh  the  fol- 
lowing background  on  the  PBC: 

The  Peoples  Bicentennial  Commission  waa 
formed  In  the  summer  of  1971  and  was  first 
known  as  the  People's  American  Revolu- 
tionary BloenteiinUl  Commission  The  PBC 
stated  Its  goal  as  ••rekindling  the  revolu- 
Uonary  spirit  of  1778-  The  concept  behind 
the  PBC  CTevolutlonary  being  dropped  In 
the  name  on  printed  materials  but  retained 
as  a  motivating  force  and  In  the  current 
telephone  listings  appears  to  have  originated 
with  the  Johnny  Appleseed  Movement  for 
Peace  and  Human  Rights,  which  also  pro- 
vided the  .New  American  Movement  (NAM) 
with  lU  early  philosophy 

The  Johnny  Appleseed  Movement  waa  first 
noticed  in  Chicago  soon  after  the  dlaintegra- 
tlon  of  Students  for  a  DemcK-ratlc  Society 
(8D8)  In  1009.  when  John  Roesen  produced 
a  number  of  painphieta  call.nK  f-r  a  new 
reToJutionary  force  bMed  on  a  combination  of 
Marxism  and  American  nationalism  At  this 
time.  Roasen  f.rxanized  the  Johnny  Appleseed 
Movement  f  ,r  Peace  and  Human  RJghU  and 
published  a  tabloid.  The  \eu  Patrwt 

John  Rossen,  owner  of  the  Three  Penny, 
a  Chicago  moviehouse  of  dubious  reepectabll- 
Ity,  and  one-time  organizer  or  the  minols 
Commumat  Party,  was  i:,  idW  also  the  owner 
of  the  building  housing  the  3DS  national 
office  A  veteran  of  the  Abrar.am  Lincoln 
Brigade  whi>  still  affects  'revolutionary  garb 
consisting  of  black  suit,  black  ttirtleneck  and 
bla.  k  beret,  Roesec  waa  a  southern  Illi- 
nois and  eaatern  Missouri  fleld  organizer  for 
the  ^omniualJt  Party,  VS.A  (CPCSA)  in 
the  liMOi  Dunuj;  ret^nt  years.  Roasen  has 
been  aaBociaie<l  w'th  and  has  helped  fund, 
many  radical  causes 

Roasen  8  pamphlet  TcJirard  a  Sru:  Patriot- 
ism, explains  the  reaaouLng  behind  this 
Marxist  nationalism  ••■ssentlally  the  New 
Patriotism  Is  a  poUtlcal  tenden-y  baaed  on 
the  concept  that  the  American  Revolu- 

tion U  a  continuing  ongoing  Uberatory  proc- 
esa,  an  unending  drama  of  ever-preeent  oon- 
aict  and  the  forward  march  of  human  over 
property  rlghU  a  poUtlcal  movement  or 
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fjartv  based  on  the  New  Patriotism  would  be 
socialist,  humanist  and  internationalist  in 
subrtance  aiid  content  and  nationalist  In 
;..irm  and  rhetoric   .  . 

This  fiamphiet  cites  North  Vietnam  and 
Cuba  as  examples  of  this  sort  of  desired  ■con- 
tinuing revolution  that  starts  with  bour- 
geolse-democratlr  national -liberation  and 
continues  thrtiugh  (and  beyond')  a  socialist 
reToluUon,"  beyond  to  their  goal  of  Com- 
munism Rossen  further  notes  that  the  two 
prime  benefits  of  thta  New  Patrlotlam  ap- 
proach are  an  end  to  the  sodai  aUextatlon 
>ft  by  many  New  Left  radloaia.  and  a  oan- 
t.-adlctlon  cf  the  statement  that  "radicalism 
aud  revolution  are  alien  or  un-AmerlcaA." 

In  the  siunmer  of  1971.  Rossen  s  ideas, 
rhetoric,  revolutionary  quotations  of 
Americans,  graphic  designs,  et  cetera, 
were  taken  over  by  the  then  26-year-old 
I  lucagoan,  Jeremy  Rifkln.  who  had  been 
aitive  in  the  antiwar  movement  since 
1967. 

Since  opening  Its  offices  in  Washington. 
DC.  in  1971.  the  PBC  has  organized 
chapiters  In  many  States  and  has  estab- 
lished offices  In  Philadelphia  and  Chi- 
cago. According  to  the  Potomac  maga- 
zine of  March  18,  1973: 

The  PBC  Is  supported  by  foundations.  Fl- 
uanced  through  the  utilization  of  tax  loop- 
holes by  the  rich  the  PBC  attacks  the  rich 
and  their  loopholes 

Among  the  foundations  donating  to 
the  PBC  are  the  Stern  Ftind  and  the 
Center  for  Investigative  Journalism 

In  September  1972.  the  PBC  gained 
notoriety  with  the  publlration  of  a 
lengthy  attack  on  the  Ame.'-iran  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commi.silon— ARBC — 
in  the  ProgTPS.<;ive  Written  by  Jeremy 
Rifkln  and  Eruin  Knoll,  the  article  was 
made  possible  by  the  theft  of  confiden- 
tial documents  over  a  period  of  months 
by  an  ARBC  employee  who  gave  the 
papers  to  Rifkln  and  Knoll. 

One  of  the  PBC's  attempts  to  Inject 
MarxLst-Lenlnist  theory  Into  the  Bicen- 
tennial Involves  supporting  Angolan  ter- 
rorists via  the  US -based  Gulf  Bovcott 
Coalition  The  PBC  .s  bimonthly  tabloid 
Common  Sen.se.  draws  a  twisted  analogy 
between  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  .Angolan  «uerrllla.s,  stating 
"the  'Spirit  of  76'  and  the  Angolan  spirit 
are  one  and  the  same." 

The  PBC  ha.s  i.ssued  Instructions  to  its 
supporters  on  organizing  'People's  Bl- 
rentennial  Celebration?  "  The  PBC 
states: 

Make  It  colorful— fly  '•Don't  Tread  on  Me^' 
and  Thirteen  Star  flags,  n.se  lots  of  red.  white 
and  blue  bunting  Use  Revolutionary  sym- 
bols .  .  .  Drsltrnate  a  tree  on  your  town  green 
or  In  your  park  as  the  Liberty  Tree,  and  fly 
a  red    flag   from    its   top  Wear   patriotic 

costumes  .      hand  out  copies  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

But  the  PBT  warns  Its  supporters. 
"Do  not  exclude  folks  by  unnecessary 
mllltance  and  rhetoric  ' 

The  cleverness  of  the  PBC  in  disguis- 
ing Its  goal  of  making  a  'new  American 
Revolution— a  revolution  in  fact "  has 
succeeded  in  dupjing  large  numbers  of 
concerned  Americans  The  PBC  tabloid 
gleefullv  publishes  pages  of  letters  from 
these  AmericHns  including  leaders  of  the 
Oirl  Scouts,  teachers,  boards  of  educa- 
tion, the  American  Bar  A.s.sociation  in-al 
ARBC  committees,  et  cetera,  supporting 
PBC    programs    and    requesting    large 
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amotuits  of  PBC  literature,  radio  spots, 
et  cetera,  to  use  as  part  of  upcoming  Bi- 
centennial celebrations 

On  Sunday,  December  16,  1973,  the 
People's  Bicentennial  Commission  staged 
a  demonstration  in  Boston  attended  by 
several  thousand  people  marking  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  After  using  Paneull  Hall  for  a 
prellminan-  rally,  the  PBC  contingent 
marched  to  the  harbor  where  street 
theater  skits  drew  analogies  between 
present  conditions  and  abuses  at  the  time 
of  the  War  of  Independence.  Under  the 
slogan,  "Impeach  Big  Business,  Too," 
PBC  organizers  vilified  national  leaders. 

I  realized  the  difficulty  some  of  my 
colleagues  and  their  constituents  might 
have  in  distinguishing  between  the  offl- 
clal  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  and  the  People's  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  and  would  forwam 
them  that  It  is  the  People's  Bicentennial 
Commission  which  has  stated  that  Its 
goal  is  "making  a  revolution  in  fact"— 
not  merely  commemorating  a  historic 
event. 


DA'V^ID  BEN-GURION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or    KKNTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI^^ENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  David  Ben-Gunon  this  past  De- 
cember 1,  removed  from  the  world  scene 
one  of  its  truly  great  statesmen  Perhaps 
no  other  indi-vldual  throughout  history 
has  .so  symbolized  and  p>ersonlfied  the  at- 
tributes of  the  country  which  he  founded 
and  nurtured  to  its  maturity. 

The  dream  of  the  Israeli  State  and  the 
triumphant  .survival  of  the  Jewish  home- 
land sustained  Mr,  Ben-Qurion  through- 
out a  lifetime  of  turmoil  and  upheaval 
And.  his  perseverance  was  eventually  re- 
warded when  on  May  14.  1948,  he  read  in 
Tel  Aviv,  the  declaration  of  Isiuel's  inde- 
pendence. 

During  the  first  15  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. Lsrael  benefited  from  the  astute 
leadership  Mr.  Ben-Qurion  provided  as 
its  Premier  It  was  his  firm  leadership 
that  enabled  the  young  nation  to  sur- 
vive the  early  confrontation  with  the 
Arab  coimtrles  It  was  his  leadership  also 
that  brought  Israel  into  close  alinement 
with  the  United  States  in  the  early  1950's. 

In  June  1963,  Mr  Ben-Ourton  resigned 
as  Premier  with  the  announced  Intention 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  Jewish  return 
to  the  homeland.  He  completed  three 
large  works,  one  of  which  was  entitled 
'Israel,  a  Personal  History." 

But  even  In  retirement  he  continued  to 
influence  the  destiny  of  his  country  and. 
in  turn,  of  the  world 

David  Ben-Gurion  has  been  eulogized 
In  the  msumer  that  Is  customary  for  those 
who  have  risen  to  the  pinnacles  of  power 
and  influence  His  notable  attributes  and 
remarkable  achievements  have  been  ac- 
clBilmed  throughout  the  world. 

But,  the  greatest  memorial  to  the  spirit 
of  David  Ben-Ourton  and  the  most  fitting 
memorial  would  t)e  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Mideast 
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So.  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  start 
of  the  Mideast  peace  talks  in  Geneva. 
It  is  most  appropriate  we  all  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  man  of  peace — David 
Ben-Qurion. 


APPALACHIAN'S  MESSAGE 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

or  vTMonnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Sunday,  Dec«nber  16  edlticxi  of  The 
News.  Lynchburg.  Va.,  there  appeared  a 
very  timely  editorial  which  has  much 
pertinence  to  the  current  energy  crisis. 

Entitled  "Appalachian's  Message."  the 
editorial  is  based  upon  reports  given  by 
officials  of  Appalachian  Power  Co.  on  its 
foresighted  program  to  deal  which  fuel 
shortages,  Appalachian  some  years  ago 
began  looking  ahead  smd  the  results  of 
its  planning  are  being  enjoyed  today  by 
its  customers. 

In  my  view,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
cogent  accounts  of  what  the  energy  crisis 
means  in  the  local  areas,  what  is  toeing 
done  to  meet  the  needs  and  what  plans 
are  being  made  for  the  future 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  editorial  in 
ihe  Record  at  this  point  and  commend  it 
to  the  reading  of  the  Memliers  of  the 
House 

The  editorial  follows : 

Appalachian  s  Message 

Barring  a  crisis  which  ought  force  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  ration  electrical  energy, 
the  Appalachian  Pcwer  Comp>any  has  sulB- 
cient  power  to  meet  '-t.e  r.eeds  of  the  Lynch- 
burg area  this  winter  This  power  Ls  available 
because  App>alachlan  projected  area  needs 
and  buUt  the  facilities  to  supply  them  more 
than  a  decade  ago  It  has  made  similar  projec- 
tions and  plans  for  future  needs  But  unless 
environmental  restrictions  are  modified  and 
available  fuel  supplies  are  utilized,  it  miay  not 
be  able  to  meet  those  needs  a  decade  hence. 

This,  essentially,  was  the  message  Appa- 
lachian laid  before  Lynchburg  area  busii.ess 
and  professional  leaders  this  past  week  in 
a  series  of  luncheon  meetings  James  B. 
White,  president  of  Appalachians  Lynchburg 
dUislon.  eiplalned  the  company's  roie  m  the 
energy  crisia.  otitllned  the  environmental 
modifications  which  must  be  made  to  enable 
the  American  Eectrlc  Power  System  Ap- 
palachian's parent  company  i  to  use  lie  pres- 
ent ooal  reeources  to  generate  electrtclty,  and 
to  assure  the  public  that  App«ilachlar.  ■-an 
stipply  area  needs  this  winter  VThlle  AEP  re- 
tains "absolute"  control  over  Its  power  and 
Its  1  7  minion  customers  In  a  seven -state  are* 
get  first  priority,  a  severe  shorta^  of  power 
!r.  other  p>art8  of  the  oountrr  cotUd  force  the 
l'^ederal  GoTemment  to  order  AKP  to  ahare 
some  of  Its  power  This  could  result  In  local 
shortages. 

-Although  there  Is  sufflclent  power  V^  n-.eet 
present  needs.  White  noted,  people  should 
be  c-inservl'ig  what  they  can  not  cnlv  to 
comnlv  with  the  national  effort  to  conserve 
energy  of  all  kinds  bi:t  to  enable  AKP's 
present  capacttr  to  serve  additional  nistom- 
ers  produced  by  an  expanding  populaUon 
and  additional  power  demands  created  by 
technological   developments 

The  public  ca:'.  ccnserre  electrical  p<^wer 
primarily  by  turnin?  down  their  thermostats. 
White  said  because  heating  units  consume 
the  most  electrletty  While  home  and  com- 
mercial  lighting  Is  relatlTely  "inslfrnlflcant" 


m  tb«  totAl  AXP  output.  tb«  public  sliouJd 
t>«  «nex>xa*9»tl  to  reduc*  tu  uae.  kiao.  b«c*UM 
of  th«  nMd  to  cona«rv«  euArsy  wber«ver  poa- 
■Utto.  A  kUowAtt  U  »  kUovatt  Uowever  It 
U  us«<i  or  saved. 

IX  futur*  power  aeeds  axa  to  b«  provided 
for.  recent  environoB«ntal  r«atnction«  must 
be  modlfled.  particularly  tboee  coDtroULng 
the  use  of  coaL  AKP  producea  aoma  U  par 
cent  ot  Its  power  from  ooal  aad  moat  at  Ita 
plants  are  located  rlt;ht.  over  coal  fields. 

Tbe  oompaoy  recentlf  took  oat  full  pa^ 
advertlsemeQts  in  all  dally  newspapers  in  lu 
sevec-stata  area  urging  President  Nlzon  and 
tbe  Congreaa  to  modify  the  SnTtronmental 
Protection  Agency  requirements  for  meaaur- 
iDg  sulfur-dlozlde  emissions  at  generating 
plants  and  open  large  reserves  of  Oovem- 
ment-owned  low  sulfur  coal  In  the  Par  West. 

^Codifying  EPA  plant  emissions  ooold  en- 
able power  plants  to  burn  the  billions  of 
tons  of  mineable,  high  sulfur  Sastam  coal 
now  available.  Tbe  power  Industry  seeks  to 
measure  emissions  at  the  ground  level,  where 
they  affect  people,  plants  and  animals,  ta- 
Btead  of  at  the  top  of  OOO-feet  chimneys. 
Ground -level  emissions  are  constantly  moni- 
tored and  can  be  controlled.  Such  controls 
would  enable  power  plants  to  use  high  sul- 
fur coal  without  violating  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

This  modification  would  permit  AEP  to  use 
th«  coal  nearest  its  plants,  reducing  ezpeo- 
slve  transportation  charges  and  thereby  the 
costs  of  producing  power  which  can  tw  re- 
couped. White  reminded  hla  audiences,  only 
from  the  customers. 

As  it  Is.  he  predicted  that  tbe  Incraaaad 
co6ts  of  materials,  nM>ney  and  environmental 
restriction  would  double  the  cost  of  energy 
In  the  near  future 

If  these  steps  are  taken,  White  said,  the 
power  Industry,  and  AKP  particularly.  wUl  be 
able  to  provide  sulBclent  energy  to  meet  pres- 
ent and  future  needs.  There  Is  enough  coal 
In  thla  country,  he  added,  to  last  from  400 
to  1000  years  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption. 

This  was  the  message,  then.  Appalachian 
wanted  to  get  across  to  the  public  Judging 
from  the  Interest  shown  and  the  quality  of 
the  question  coming  from  the  audiences,  the 
people  are  keenly  aware  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  energy  crisis,  are  well-informed, 
and  concerned.  People  with  that  attitude  can 
get  the  best  out  of  any  situation 

The  extent  of  that  Interest  and  concern 
was  shown  this  week  by  General  EJectrlc 
Company's  distribution  of  a  detailed  docu- 
mented book  on  conserving  energy  Its  sta- 
tistics on  bofse  and  commercial  lighting  as 
compared  to  heating  corroborated  White's 
eattmatea. 

Basic  energy  uaea  were  broken  down  to 
three  catef>or1es:  transportation — 28.3  per 
cent:  industrial — ♦!  3  per  cent:  and  residen- 
tial and  commercial — 33  8  per  cent.  Of  that 
33  6  per  cent,  space  heating  constuned  S3  per 
cent,  water  beating  la.  air  conditioning  8. 
refrigeration  7  lighting  5,  other  electrical 
appliances  5.  cooking  4,  clothes  drying  1.  and 
miscellaneous  uses.  5. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  tbe  book.  OE  Vice 
President  Richard  P  Gifford  caUed  attention 
to  the  transportation  statistics  automobiles 
ooosuxne  17  per  cent  of  all  energy  used  for 
this  purpose  This  equais  the  energy  used 
for  beating  bomea  and  offices  Yet,  as  Olfford 
pointed  out.  "how  much  leas  time  we  are  in 
an  auto  vs  borne  or  nny». "  He  also  noted  that 
there  la  a  9  to  13  percent  luel  sa7ing  In  cut- 
ting back  thermostaU  at  night 

This  la  tbe  kind  of  information — from  Ap- 
palachlsn  and  OB — that  tbe  public  needs  to 
reach  sound  decuiuns  and  avoid  snap  Judg- 
ments It  Is  .'Viiable  and  the  paopie  can  act 
upon  It  with  oonfldenoe 

We  particularly  liked  White's  cloalng  re- 
■arks  concerning  the  lack  of  technolocy  to 
eonatruct  high  voltage  Unea  underground 
and  reduce  tbe  sulfur  dloxlda  emlasloos  from 
co»l.  There  U  no  such  technology  now,  ha 


EXTENSIOiNS  OF  Rf  M.\RbLS 

said,  and  no  indication  that  there  will  be  In 
tba  near  futura,  "but,  of  course,  evarytbing 
Is  poealble." 

While  we  have  reservations  about  that,  one 
cannot  but  admira  such  an  attitude.  It  Is 
typical  of  American  hnilnnan  and  industry. 
It  Is  tbe  phlloaophy  that  btxllt  this  oountry, 
and  It  la  tba  phUoaopby  that  wlU  save  it. 


December  22,  1973 

iltlcal  circles  and  on  the  HUl  in  WaablngtoB. 
So  will  his  wlae  counsel. 


REVENUE  SHARINO  AND  TAXES;    A 
SURVEY  OF  PUBLIC  ATTITUDES 


SALUTE  TO  AREND8 


HON.  EDWARD  J    DERWINSKI 

or  n.i  tNoia 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVEB 

Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  Coryrressmen  of  nilnots,  Lcs 
AkkiTDS.  has  already  announced  his  re- 
tirement I  believe  It  Is  especially  sig- 
nificant that  the  constituents  that  Lcs 
has  served  so  well,  demonstrated  their 
appreciation  of  his  dedicated  service  by 
their  commentary  in  the  local  papers  In 
his  district. 

A  very  fine  testimonial  to  Les  appeared 
In  the  Williams  Publications  whose  edi- 
tor. Bill  Williams  has  known  Lcs  for 
many  years.  The  editorial  by  the  publi- 
cation very  eloquently  comments  on 
Lks's  outstanding  career. 

The  editorial  f oUows : 

Sai.^Y  TO  Aaxjna 

Cong.  Lealle  Arends  of  lUinoU.  oldest  Re- 
publican member  of  the  U.S  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves  in  point  of  ser^-lce.  la  going  to 
call  It  quits 

A  veteran  of  30  campaigru.  Arends.  78,  has 
decided  that  he  will  not  run  for  re-election 
next  year  He  made  the  announcement  him- 
self, from  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  other 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  gave  hUn 
a  standing  ovatloa.  A  few  shed  tears.  Speaker 
Carl  Albert  said  tbe  emotional  reaction 
came  from  the  "admiration  and  love  and  r«- 
spact  which  every  member  of  tbe  House  has 
for  tba  disUagulahed  genUeman  frocn  IIU- 
nols."" 

A  native  of  Melvln  In  Ford  county.  Arends 
repreaents  the  16tb  Coogreaalonal  district. 
which  includes  nine  counties.  Including 
Grundy.  Before  Congressional  redlstr1ctln«; 
in  1971,  he  repreeented  the  old  17  th  district 
which  Included  part  of  WlU  county  As  Re- 
publican whip,  a  poat  he  has  held  since 
1943,  Arends  has  a  voloe  In  the  datarminaUon 
of  party  policy  and  strategy  on  aU  meaaures 
coming  before  Oongreas.  He  also  Is  senior 
member  on  the  House  Armed  Services  com- 
mittee. 

Arends  was  first  elected  to  Oongreas  in 
1934,  one  of  tbe  few  OOP  Coograaalonal  can- 
didates to  siirvlve  the  Rooaevelt-lnaptred 
Democratic  sweep  that  year  He  came  Into 
national  prominence  during  tbe  Blsanbower 
administration,  when  he  was  a  frequent  vis- 
itor to  the  White  House  and  a  favorite  Elsen- 
hower golfing  partner 

A  commanding  figure  with  courtly  man- 
ners and  long,  flowln*:  white  hair,  tbe  veteran 
congressman  has  never  been  the  least  bit 
flamboyant.  But  then  be  has  had  no  need 
to  be  He  has  earned  the  respect  of  his  col- 
laaguea  and  the  admiration  of  constituenu 
by  quietly  doing  the  best  Job  of  which  h? 
was  capable  His  constituents  have  repaid 
hu  efforta  In  their  behalf  by  sending  bun 
to  Congreaa  30  times 

And  now.  by  Arends  own  decision  there 
will  be  no  more  campaigns  He  said  he  talkad 
tbe  matter  over  with  his  wife  and  tbey  had 
d«cided  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to 
do  some  of  tbe  things  they  had  always 
wanted  to  do 

Rep    Arends  will  be  missed  tn  nunols  po- 


HON    J    J.  PICKLE 

or    TIXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur$d<i»,  December  20.  1973 

Mr  PICKIF  Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  Impor- 
taiii  for  me  .Mfiiiljers  of  Conjrrrss  to  be 
aware  how  the  public  fefi.s  a-Niut  taxes 
and  whether  they  feel  the  P\-deral  Oov- 
emment  Is  giving  them  their  money's 
worth.  In  these  times  of  rising  prices  we 
need  to  be  pe..-i:r  ;larly  consclniis  of  the 
burdet.  f  '.Lxatlon  and  how  the  Ameri- 
can Uiximyer  who  must  pay  the  bills 
vU'ws  ine  h^^ieral  programs.  The  Ad- 
visory- (  cri.rru.ss'.oii  on  InterKovemmeii - 
tal  Rf.iiiirus  i.hHt  WTt.s  seated  m  19f>9  Ui 
monlto;  Liu-  (>pe.-aUou  of  the  American 
Federal  System  and  to  recommend  im- 
provements has  published  a  survey  that 
was  conducted  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp  of  Princeton.  NJ  ,  as  a  re.sult  of 
opinion  sampled  last  May  that  I  thought 
was  Interesting.  It  was  particularly  en- 
couraging to  read  that  the  public  thinks 
that  the  PederaJ  Oovemment  gives  the 
taxpayer  the  mast  (or  his  tax  dollar. 
However,  a  change  m  the  public's  atti- 
tude to^vard  the  personal  Income  tax 
was  noted  and  while  this  may  be  because 
of  tbe  way  the  question  was  asked  this 
year,  this  was  before  the  recent  contro- 
versy over  the  President's  tax  returns 
arose  and  may  Indicate  increasing  dis- 
satisfaction with  this  tax  and  a  need  for 
reform. 

The  staff  Interpretation  of  the  data 
foUows  submitted  by  Wm.  R.  MacDou- 
gall.  Executive  Director  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions" 
RrviNXJs   Shahino  »iro  Taxxs:    A  Boavrr   or 

PX-BLIC     AlllrUUEfl 
l-^TS'  DrrcnoN 

Three  major  findings  emerged  from  an  ap- 
praisal of  public  opinion  on  revenue  abarlng 
and  taxes   -cr.d  ;rte<1   !n  May  of  this  year. 

:  Hv  a  ;ari<^  :na.-v".:  :hc  AnMrlcan  public 
approT^^  -^hf  :  '"^er.i  Federal  revenue  shar- 
\".g  jr-vri--  Vo-  the  public  aliso  bellevee 
that  P»"l»'n  ,t.-«  nr*  more  efllclently  used 

when  -;■-».••,..■  ♦, ,  ^p<s-lflc  purposes  rather 
than  giver.  ••  -J-n-r  a.^rf  ixtil  governments 
to  spend  a«  •.\rv  -Mnit  !-x?«*, 

2.  People  re^'i  t.^a:  the  Pederal  government 
gives  the  t&zpaver  the  moat  for  his  tax  dol- 
lars The  "m'TBt-rsvored"'  position  of  the  Ped- 
era;  /:•  v-r  rr.ent  relative  to  State  and  local 
ff'verr.mer.'fl  In  «;iRhUy  lees  prono'inr^<1  than 
;•.  wu  '.he  vsj-  before  when  ACIH  «jiKi»<l  the 
saaie   ;  ;r«*;..ri  '.n  k  ^mtlar  poll 

S  Tr-.f  FV'lera.;  pe-vr.a:  Income  tax  and 
the  Icx-al  jrv^r'..  'ai  \rr  %-lrtually  tied  as 
the  leavt  fair  *.ai  IT, i.«  t.^  a  major  change  In 
reaulta  rron;  a  -.-^nr  %gr,  when  the  local  prop- 
nrty  "ai  wtui  ^^-'.tLr^.  the  moet  unfair  tax 
by  a  wvd«  margin 

arvr.1'1  sharimg 

The  revenue  aha.-lrii?  :  nv7n:ii  a-»q  utrong- 
ly  supported  bv  publir  ;^p;n!.jn  8i>*clflcally, 
tbe    question    and    naUonai     r*«pon.v«    were' 

In  addition  to  providing  <er'&ir.  :i(.ni<^  to 
Sta'e  and  local  govemmanu  for  ■<;>*■•  '..'.r  pur- 
p-^w^  the  National  govemme:."  :ia.«  .^jeg-un 
a   new   form   of   Federal    aid    ~a'.:e<1    revenue 


December  2f,  1978 

Kharing  Under  this  new  pnijfran-i  .State  and 
;  x-al  governnienU  wili  receive  »6,5  billion 
thla  yefir  to  use  as  they  think  beat  Do  you 
f*vor  or  oppKJse  this  new  revenue  aharliig 
Imrm  of  Poderal  aid? 

(Percent   of    total    CS.    public] 

Pavor 56 

Oppoae 18 

No  opinion 3a 

All  categories  of  respondents  exhibited  this 
strong  respi^nsp  in  favor  of  revenue  sharing 
(See  Table  1  i 

rxnKXAi.   DttKmoN    vs    local   DracamoN 

The  rese^arch  queried  people  ab<5Ut  their 
attitude  U)ward  the  principle  of  revenue 
s.harliig  !.he  pro-,  Islon  of  Pederal  financial 
HJWilstance  to  Htates  a:id  l(jcaiiLies  with  no 
ftpe.'idlture   •"gtrlngs     af.Ached 

Speclflcaily.  the  question  and  natiiinftl  re- 
s;«)n*e  were 

When  the  PVrieral  government  gives  funds 
to  State  arid  lf<-al  gtivernmentB,  do  you  feel 
the  money  is  used  more  etTlclently  when  It 
Is  given  out  lor  speclMc  purp<jM!8  or  when  It 
Is  given  out  for  the  Htaie  and  local  govern- 
menta  to  uae  as  they  think  best? 

(Percent  of  total  UB    public) 

For  specific   purpoeee.. 4g 

As  they  think  best      30 

No    opinion      .  22 

This  preference  f<jr  Federal  "strlnga"  over 
local  discretion  was  exhibited  by  all  cate- 
gories uf   respondeijtB.    \See    Table  2.) 

LMVKX.     or     aayrOLNMKtTT 

More  Americans  feel  that  they  receive  more 
for  their  money  from  the  FVdtral  govern- 
ment than  they  do  from  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments Both  last  year  and  again  In  May 
of  this  year,  the  public  was  asked: 

From  which  level  of  government  do  you 
feel  you  get  moat  for  your  money — Federal 
SUte  or  local? 

(Percent  of  total  VS.  public] 

1973  1072 

Federal 35  39 

State. 18  18 

i^ocai 25  26 

Dont  know 23  17 

Meet  Interestingly,  while  Rome  diminution 
in  public  esteem  for  the  Federal  level  did 
occur,  this  decline  did  not  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  State  and  local  governments — It 
merely  Increased  the  ""Don't  know"'  category. 
To  put  It  In  another  way.  a  ""bad  press"  for 
the  Federal  government  does  not  appear  to 
enhance  the  standing  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. (See  Table  3.) 

THI     LXAST    FAIR     TAX 

A  remarkable  shift  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred in  puollc  thlnklnc  ftb<  i;t  th.e  ""worst" 
tax.  The  research  last  yenr  rep'Trted  that  the 
local  property  tax  was  by  far  the  most  un- 
popular ot  aU  the  maior  revenue  producers. 
Thlk  year  It  was  almost  a  standoff  between 
the  Federal  Income  Ui  and  the  local  property 
tax  when  the  respondents  were  asked  to  des- 
ignate the  "worst"  tax.  Also  the  State  sales 
tax  was  mentioned  more  frequently  as  the 
worst  tax  In  tbe  current  survey. 

"These  findings  emerged  when  the  pollsters 
asked, 

Which    do   you    think   is   the   worst   tax 

that  la.  the  least  ratr"> 

[Percent  o*  total  US.  public] 

1B78  1972 

Federal  income  tax 30  19 

State  Income  tax 10  13 

State  sales  tax ._.. 30  13 

Local  property  tax W  45 

Don't   know —____.____ 11  11 

This  dramatic  shift  In  puhHr  attlt\ide  may 
b^  more  apparent  than  real  list  year  the 
rcwpcndents  were  asked  four  tax  preference 
quesUons  before  they  were  asked  to  respond 
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to  the  '"worst  tax  '  question.  (See  Appendix 
\  )  "This  year  due  both  to  the  Interest  in  fed- 
era;  revenue  sharing  and  to  budgetary  con- 
siralnts,  the  tax  preference  subject  was  lim- 
;Led  to  the  "worst  tax"  question.  Thus,  tbe 
fact  that  thle  year  the  respondents  were  ""hit 
cold"  when  aaked  their  views  on  the  '"worst 
tax""  may  partially  explain  the  significant 
dLTerences  on  this  Issue  In  the  resvUis  ob- 
tained by  the  1972  and  1973  sur\-ey8.  ^  See 
Table  4  i 

To  the  extent  that  there  has  been  an  actual 
change  In  tax  preferences,  several  factors  may 
account  for  It  A  year  ago  the  property  tax 
was  being  denotmced  by  policy  makers  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  Judicial  decisions 
had  created  the  Impression  that  the  local 
property  Lax  was  lU-sulted  as  a  means  of  fl- 
ri&ncing  schools  At  the  time  the  second  poll 
was  take  the  prop»erty  tax  was  enjoying  a 
stimewhat  better  press  Moreover,  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  pressure  on  tlie  local  prop- 
erty tax  has  been  reduced  by  the  earmarking 
of  Federal  revenue  stiarlng  funds  and  stat« 
8  irpluses  for  new  property  tax  relief  pro- 
grams. 

DESCaiPTtON  or  POLX 

This  report  Is  based  on  the  findings  of  a 
personal  lnt.erMevi  research  survey  conducted 
among  2  023  men  and  womeii  18  years  or  over 
living  In  private  households  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States 

Interviewing  for  this  survey  was  completed 
during  the  period  May  12  through  June  3, 
1973,  by  members  of  the  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  national  tnterviewi;i^  staff  All 
Interview?  were  ct.nducted  in  the  home  of 
respondents 

The  mo6t  advanced  probability  sampling 
techniques  were  used  in  the  design  and  exe- 
cution of  the  sample  plan  and  the  results. 
therefore,  may  be  projected  to  t.'-.e  tol&l  U  ..S 
peculation  of  men  and  wonien  18  years  of 
age  or  over 

Only  one  lnter%-lew  was  taken  per  house- 
hold, regardless  of  the  number  of  people  18 
years  of  age  or  over  In  the  household.  Weights 
were  Introduced  into  the  tabulations  to  en- 
sure proper  rep.^eset.tAtion  t.n  the  saniple. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MARY  LOUISE 
SERRIN 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERO  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
today  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  person  who 
has  given  many  years  to  serving  the 
American  public  Mary  Loul.se  Serrtn, 
chief  of  the  telephone  and  personal 
the  Department  of  8tat«,  Is  now  re- 
tiring 

Mrs  Serrin  has  been  in  public  ser\"ice 
for  more  than  46  years  In  1927  she 
worked  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  War  Department  and 
thereafter.  Joined  the  Visa  Office  where 
she  has  worked  for  45  years  which  In- 
cludes 21  years  In  her  present  position 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
had  constituents  with  relatives  abroad 
who  have  Immigrated  to,  or  Aislted  the 
United  States  Inevitably,  some  of  the.se 
Immigrants  and  \'lsltors  hav?  had  prob- 
lems In  seeking  the  assistance  of  Mrs 
Serrin,  she  has  always  demonstrat«i  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  and  ha<!  made 
every  efTort  to  resolve  their  difficulties 
Through  Mrs  Senin'.^  dedication  and 
hard  work  she  has  developed  a  profound 
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knowledge  of  the  intricate  laws  and 
regulations  which  charactenze  our  visa 
process  Because  of  her  expertise,  she 
has  been  able  to  handle  the  many  cases 
that  have  come  to  her  attention  in  an 
efficient  and  equitable  manner 

Mrs.  Serrin  has  a  deep  Interest  in  peo- 
ple and  a  genuine  desire  to  help  them. 
Her  continued  interest  in  the  public  has 
never  waned.  I  am  certain  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  fill  the  position  that  Mrs.  Ser- 
-nn  leaves  in  the  "Visa  Office.  However,  my 
colleagues  and  I  wish  her  the  best  of 
everything  in  her  retirement  years 


.VDMENISTRATOR  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
ECO.NO.MIC  ST.ATISTICS  .'VDMINIS- 
TR..A.TION  SHOULD  BE  CONFIRMED 
BY  SENATE 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

cif   rrxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'BS 

Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr  WTilTE  Mr  Speaker,  on  July  12, 
1973.  I  introduced  H  R  9260,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  .Administrator  of  the  So- 
cial and  Economic  StatLstics  .Administra- 
tion—SESA— of  the  Department  of 
Com.merce  shall  be  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  U.S    Stnate 

My  bill  Ls  identical  to  S  2020  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Willl^m  Proxmirk, 
Democrat  of  Wi.scon.sm 

The  Subcommittee  on  Cerisus  and 
Statistics,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
iun.sdiction  and  legislative  oversight 
over  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
collection  of  Federal  statistics  generalij-. 

I  believe  that  Cor.gre.ss  .^lic-uld  lii^\e 
the  final  .say  in  who  heads  the  statistical 
agencies  of  our  Government,  and  Uxat 
the  private  and  public  sectors  should  be 
aCforded  an  opportunity  to  voice  their 
support  for.  or  opposition  to,  the  persons 
nominated  to  head  .such  agencies.  H.R. 
9260,  and  S.  2020.  will  accomplish  that 
end  as  far  as  SESA  is  concerned 

The  position  of  Administrator  of  SESA 
is  a  very  Important  one.  .At  least  16  of 
the  major  monthly  econo.mic  indicat^trs 
are  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  SES.A,  These  include:  The 
Nation's  Income,  expenditure,  and  sav- 
ings accounts;  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct: sources  of  personal  Income,  nation- 
al Income:  disposition  of  personal  in- 
come: corporate  profits:  gross  private 
domestic  investment,  new  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures,  new  construc- 
tion: new  housing  starts:  business  sales 
and  inventories:  manufacturer's  ship- 
ments, inventories,  and  new  orders; 
merchandLse  exports  and  imports,  the 
U.S.  balances  of  goods,  services,  and 
transfers,  the  US  ove.'-ai:  balances  ol 
international  tra-nsactions  and  the  Fed- 
e.'-al  sector  of  the  national  income  ac- 
counts. 

These  are  among  the  most  Important 
and  sensitive  statistics  'Jie  Government 
produces  They  are  equaled  in  im^xirtance 
only  by  the  unemployment  figures  and 
•^he  Con.sumer  and  Wholesale  Price  In- 
dexes 

Moreover,  the  Administrator  of  SESA 
has  under  him  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
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reau  oX  the  Census,  who  by  law  Is  re- 
quired to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
This  anomaly  should  be  corrected 

The  only  statistical  position  In  the 
Government  in  comparable  Importance 
to  the  head  of  SESA  Is  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. That  position  is  for  a  4-year  term 
and  also  requires  Senate  confirmation. 

It  is  imperative  that  only  persons  of 
demonstrated  professional  eminence 
and  competence  be  appointed  to  the  im- 
portant position  of  Administrator  of 
SESA,  and  this  goal  can  be  obtained 
through  the  process  of  Senate  confirma- 
tion required  by  my  bill.  I  strongly  urge 
that  my  colleagues  give  H.R.  9260  their 
serious  and  favorable  consideration. 


PEJTNSYLVANIAN  HONORED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M   GAYDOS 

OF     ."S.N.VSYw.A.NiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS  Mr  Speaker,  years  ago 
when  I  embarked  on  a  career  in  public 
service  I  was  fortxmate  to  come  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  man  who  lived  by  the 
concept  that  a  public  office  was  a  pub- 
lic tnist — something  sacred  and  never 
to  be  violated. 

It  was  a  principle  this  remarkable  gen- 
tleman practiced  throughout  his  36 
years  of  service  in  various  levels  of  gov- 
"T^^ient — local,  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral. It  was  the  philosophy  he  Instilled 
Into  those  he  helped  In  political  liXe  In- 
cluding two  US.  Congressmen,  two 
Judges  of  the  Pennsylvania  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  a  host  of  lesser  pub- 
lic officials. 

Yet,  though  this  wise  and  respected 
man  touched  elbows  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  leaders  of  our  time  in- 
cluding two  Presidents  of  these  United 
States,  he,  himself,  never  wandered  far 
from  those  he  had  been  chosen  to  serve 
He  walked  with  the  people  of  his  com- 
munity, talked  with  them,  listened  to 
them,  and  took  their  oplnlor,s  and  advice 
under  consideration. 

It  Ls  true  he  was  a  political  leader:  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  astute  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania  He  served  many 
years  as  tax  collector  of  his  community, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  organlza- 
Uon  there,  and  as  a  National  Democratic 
committeeman  But.  this  man  was  much 
more  than  just  a  political  figure.  He  was 
a  sports  enthusiast  In  the  community, 
active  In  civic  and  community  affairs,  a 
devotel  husband  and  father,  and  a  true 
arid  loyal  friend  to  those  fortunate 
enoxigh  to  know  him. 

Last  weekend  this  gentleman,  who  Is 
the  most  outstanding  individual  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  associate  with,  was 
honored  by  his  friends  and  neighbors.  I 
was  proud  to  be  chosen  to  participate  in 
this  testimonial.  I  was  delighted  that  the 
wife  and  family  of  the  honoree  were  able 
to  witness  the  tributes  accorded  their 
husband  and  father  and  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  esteem  In  which  he  is  held 
by  the  residents  of  his  home  town. 

I  shared  the  program  with  a  host  of 
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distinguished  guests  and  citizens.  Among 
them  were  Judge  John  P  Hester  Judge 
Samuel  P.  Weiss  and  Judge  Robert  A 
Doyle  of  the  Pennsylvania  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas:  Judge  Joseph  Wpw  of  the 
Federal  3d  Circuit  Court:  St^ie  Senator 
Edward  P.  Zemprelli  and  State  .\ssembly 
Regis  Malady:  County  Commissioner 
Leonard  C.  Staisey;  County  Sheriff  Eu- 
gene L  Coon:  County  Register  of  Wills. 
Mrs.  Rita  Wilson  Kane:  PItUsburgh  Con- 
troller. John  E.  McOrady  Olassport 
Mayor.  Charles  C.  Gorun.  Nicholas  O 
Sludela.  president  of  the  Polish  American 
Political  Club:  the  Reverend  Stanley  Jo- 
zwiak  of  Holy  Cross  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  Felix  P.  Zyra.  past  Commander 
of  Post  433.  American  Legion,  and  Walter 
Cross,  chairman  of  the  testimonial  com- 
mittee 

Mr  Speaker,  with  great  pride  and 
pleasure  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  man  I  believe  exemplifies  all 
that  we  consider  the  qualities  of  a  true 
and  great  American — Joseph  T  Wit- 
kowsW.  of  Glassport,  Pa.  On  behalf  of 
my  colleagues,  I  extend  to  Mr  Witkowskl. 
his  gracious  wife.  Amelia,  and  their  four 
children  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  long 
and  healthy  future  together. 


JOSEPH  VERNER  REED  DEES 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAI.^0 

OF    CONNECTICX7T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  22.  1973 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  recent 
death  of  a  great  and  multltalented  man. 
Joseph  Vemer  Reed.  As  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  famed  American  Shakes- 
peare Festival  at  Stratford.  Conn.,  and 
as  a  man  who  headed  the  Connecticut 
Commission  on  the  Arts  for  a  number  of 
years,  Mr  Reed  is  well-known  and  re- 
spected in  my  State.  His  fame  and  his 
influence  were  not  limited  to  Connecti- 
cut, however,  and  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  are  already 
famihar  with  the  many  accomplishments 
of  this  outstanding  man  as  an  author,  an 
international  diplomat,  a  devotee  of  the 
arts  and  a  philanthropist 

A  man  of  great  vision  and  foresight. 
Mr.  Reed's  efforts  to  help  develop  a 
major  theatrical  activity  outside  New 
York  City  gave  American  actors  vastly 
increased  opportunities  to  perform  the 
classics  and  brought  pleasure  and  in- 
creased cultural  opportunities  to  count- 
less thousands  of  theater-lovers  He  was 
active  in  the  famous  Shakespearean 
Festival  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  from  its  In- 
ception, serving  first  as  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Shakespeare  PestiVEd  Theater 
k  Academy  there  and  later  as  its  presi- 
dent and  executive  producer.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  In  November  and  at  the  age 
of  71.  he  still  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Throughout  his  long  and  active  life. 
Mr.  Reed  had  many  interests  in  this 
country  and  abroad  His  career  included 
service  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Am- 
bassador of  France  from  1957  to  1960. 
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He  wrote  of  his  experiences  as  a  cultural 
.'ittache  In  the  well -received  and  highly 
acclaimed  book  To  the  Embas.sy.  '  pub- 
lished In  1963  Theater  and  the  arus  re- 
mained his  primary  concern.s  through- 
out his  lifetime  Widely  krxiwn  nation- 
ally and  abroad  among  patrons  of  the 
arts.  Mr  Reed  wa.s  hailed  In  my  home 
State  not  only  for  hi.s  work  with  the 
Shakespearean  Theater  but  also  for  his 
leadership  as  chairman  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Commis.slon  on  the  .^rts  and  hLs  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Umversity  Coun- 
cil of  Yale  University.  hLs  alma  mater. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  con- 
dolences to  Mr  Reed.";  family  In  their 
lt->&s  At  this  point.  I  lu.sert  in  the  Record 
the  New  York  Times'  account  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly full  and  active  life  of  this  out- 
standing man.  Joseph  Vemer  Reed 
Joseph  Vunh  Hxed.  71  Dies.  Lid  SriATroEa. 
Conn  Fe-stivai 
(By  Stevfn  R    Wel-snian) 

Joseph  Veriifr  R<M»tl  a  founder  of  the 
American  Shalccfip^arf  P\«stlvk]  in  .Strat- 
ford. Conn  ,  and  a  leading  patron  of  the 
American  stage  for  a  generation,  died  yester- 
day In  Memorlal-Sloan-Ketterlng  Cancer 
Center.  He  was  71  years  old  and  lived  on 
Jupiter    Island.    Kobe    Sound.    Pla 

During  a  career  that  Included  a  Rreat 
variety  of  accompUahmenta,  Mr  Reed  was  a 
hustling  theatrical  entrepreneur  m  New 
York,  a  land  developer  In  Plorlda.  a  diplomat 
in  Paris,  a  newspaper  reporter,  art  collector, 
author  and  loving  compiler  of  word  ganxes 
and  cryptograms. 

But  nothing  enticed  him  as  much  as  the 
theater.  No  experience,  he  once  wrote, 
equaled  the  thrUl  of  sitting  In  a  front  row. 
■living  It.  loving  It.  as  the  curtain  falls." 

The  Curtain  Palls  '  was.  In  fact,  the  title 
of  Mr  Reed  s  first  book.  publla.hed  In  1935, 
which  Brooks  .*tkln3on.  former  drama  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  praised  for  Its  In- 
sight, Its  evocation  of  the  frantic  chanci- 
neas  of  theatrical  success  jind,  most  of  all, 
tta  gracious  sense  of  humor  He  termed  It 
"one  of  the  most  amusing  volumee  the  the- 
ater has  recently  yielded  " 

The  txx>k  waa  something  of  a  valedictory 
to  a  short,  tempestuous  and  financially  dis- 
astrous caj«er  with  the  New  York  Stage,  and 
Mr.  Reed  promised  himself  and  others  that 
never  again  would  he  return  to  the  head- 
achee  of  producing  plays 

He  bought  property  In  Plorlda  and  devel- 
oped It  as  a  resort  then  served  In  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  during  World  War  11,  attaining 
the  rank  of  major,  then  plunged  Into  a  va- 
riety of  clTlc  and  pbUanthroplc  actrvitlea  In 
New  York 

In  1966.  however.  Mr.  Reed  was  lured  back 
to  the  stage  to  become  a  trust**  and  later 
president  of  the  American  Shakespeare  Pes- 
tlval  Theater  and  Academy  In  Stratford, 
founded  that  year  by  Lawrence  Langner.  In 
19fll,  he  was  named  executive  producer  of 
the  theater  after  the  resignation  of  Its  artis- 
tic director  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  until  his  death 

Jo6eph  Vemer  Reed  was  bom  tn  Nice, 
Prance,  Jan  18.  1903,  the  son  of  Vemer 
Zevola  Reed,  a  banker  and  mine-owner  In 
Denver,  and  the  former  Mary  Dean  Johnson 
The  son  grew  up  In  Denver  and  graduated 
from  Phillips  Academy  In  Andover.  Mass . 
and  In  1936  from  Yale  College 

OtCOttS  ON  INCOMX 

Once  out  of  college,  as  he  later  put  It, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  earn  Income  on 
his  Income,  so  he  worked  for  a  while  as  a 
reporter  for  The  Chattanooga  Times  and 
later  began  an  apprenticeship  as  a  messen- 
ger-runner on  Wall  Street  In  1939.  Mr  Reed 
Jumped  Into  the  theater  with  an  associate. 
Kenneth    Macgowan.    beginning    what    one 
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writer  later  said  was  to  be  a  long  "acquaint- 
ance with  red  Ink 

In  four  years.  Mr  Reeds  career  In  show 
business  never  really  reache<3  a  stable  level 
of  success  Among  the  plays  he  and  Mr  Mac- 
gowan produced  for  Brtjadway  were  Chil- 
dren of  Darkness,"  Twelfth  Night,"  Mr 
and  Mrs  Bottle,"  "Lady  With  a  lAmp,  and 
"Springtime   for   Henry  " 

After  that  Mr  Reed  bouKht  Jupiter  Island 
and  suDstantlal  property  on  the  mainland 
of  Hobe  Sound  and  started  the  Hobe  Sound 
Company  t<3  develop  It  He  entered  the  Army 
In  1941  and.  upon  his  return,  became  a 
trustee  of  the  Yale  University  .An  Gallery, 
the  Al-ShalLeepeare  Association  of  Ajnerlca 
as   well   as   a   fellow    of    the    Morgan    Library 

An  active  Republican  Mr  Reed  served 
from  1957  to  1»«0  as  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Ambas-sador  to  Prance.  Amory  Hough- 
ton,  working   as   a   cultural   attach^ 

FOrNDKD  TRrrON    PRESS 

His  experiences  were  recounted  in  an- 
other well-received  book,  "To  the  Embassy." 
published  in  1963 

Mr  Reed  also  founded  the  Triton  Press  In 
New  York,  which  specialized  In  printing  art 
books.  Under  his  leadership,  the  company 
reproduced  the  work  of  .\ndrew  Wyeth  in 
Umlted -edition  folloR 

Among  Mr  Reeds  ether  activities  were 
his  service  on  the  Yale  University  Council 
from  \9&2  Xo  1968  and  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Connecticut  Commissi  n  on  the  Arts 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Permella  Pryor,  whom  he  married  In  1927:  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Laurel  Reed  Hemmes.  4  sons, 
Adrian.  Nathaniel.  Samuel  and  Joseph  Jr., 
and  16  grandchildren 

There  wUl  tw  a  funeral  Wednesday  at  noon 
In  Christ  Church  (Epl.scopal  i  Qreenwlch, 
Conn. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

'ir     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  my  regular  practice  since 
entering  Congress  to  pf  riodically  poll  my 
constituents  about  their  views  on  many 
of  the  most  pres.slng  is,<;ue.';  which  face 
Americans  t<xlay  .  have  received  thou- 
sands of  responses  to  my  most  re- 
cent questionnaire,  I  am  entering  the 
results  of  this  survey  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  .share  with  my  Third 
District  constituents  and  also  with  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  US.  Congress. 

One  issue  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  dlscu-ssion  in  Congress 
is  the  Federal  registration  of  firearms 
and  other  gun  control  measures  The 
responding  citizens  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  have  clearly  indicated 
their  opfx>filtlon  to  any  form  of  gun  con- 
trol or  regl.'itratlon  Sixty-eight  percent 
favored  no  gun  control  laws  while  32  per- 
cent preferred  gvm  control  Of  that  32 
percent.  11  percent  would  not  accept  gun 
control  if  it  Infringed  on  the  individual 
rights  of  stwrtsmen  Most  respondents 
argued  tliai  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  con.stltutiona!  npht  to  control  fire- 
arms Some  a.^ked  i  hat  severe  mandatory 
punLshmenUs  be  imposed  on  those  who 
use  firearms  during  the  commission  of 
crimes. 

By  a  margin  of  58  to  42  percent  Texans 
favored  conversicHi  to  the  metric  system 
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by  the  United  States  Manv-  noted  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  m 
the  world  not  u.sing  the  metric  system, 
'A-hich  places  "American  industrj-  at  a 
tremendous  economic  trading  disadvan- 
tage '  Several  parents  mentioned  tliat 
iheir  children  are  already  learning  the 
metric  system  in  schcx)l. 

Most  Third  Di.sLnct  respondents  indi- 
cated that  the  energy  shortage  this  Na- 
tion presently  faces,  warrants  measures 
which  would  greatly  increase  the  ex- 
ploration and  supply  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  The  vast  majority  favored  delays  m 
implementation  of  air  quahty  standards. 
Eighty  percent  favored  the  reducUon  of 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  s  air 
quality  standards  to  permit  the  increased 
burning  of  coal  The  survey  pointed  out 
that  83  percent  favored  both,  the  reduc- 
tion of  new  car  emission  controls  and  the 
elimination  of  ennronmental  lawsuits 
agairLst  companies  which  build  energy- 
pipelines  and  participate  m  oflshore 
drilling. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  those  Third 
Di.'^lrlct  residents  responding  favored 
the  restoration  of  the  27  5  percent  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  to  provide  sufBcient 
incentives  for  increa.sed  oil  exploration 

Furthermore,  58  percent  would  deregu- 
late the  price  of  natural  gas  to  stimulate 
exploration. 

Many  constituents  wTOte  that  the 
United  States  must  remain  concerned 
with  impro\'lng  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment, however,  with  serious  en- 
ergy shortages  we  need  to  move  forward 
slowly  and  with  mcxleration.  "We  need 
to  balance  our  need  for  fuel  conservation 
and  our  desire  for  clean  air,"  one  con- 
stituent noted 

The  subject  of  providmg  tax  credits 
to  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
non-public  schools  and  colleges  brought 
a  60  to  40  favorable  respon.se 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  Third  District 
residents  signified  that  they  oppose  the 
Department  of  Transporiation's  direc- 
tives which  force  car  manufacturers  to 
equip  cars  with  mechanical  devices  forc- 
ing mandator>'  use  of  seal  belts  and 
shoulder  harnesses  While  many  re- 
spondents indicated  that  they  normally 
use  seat  belts,  they  resent  the  Federal 
Government  "forcing"  them  to  use  these 
restraints.  Many  comments  were  re- 
ceived about  malfimctions  of  the 
starter-interlock  system  which  comes  on 
1974  cars. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  those  answering 
the  questionnaire  believe  the  President's 
authority  to  impose  price  and  wage  con- 
trols on  the  economy  should  not  be  ex- 
tended. Forty-nine  percent  favored  the 
extension  of  the  President  ?  authority. 

I  believe  the  last  question  provided  a 
fairly  accurate  barometer  of  the  issues 
thai  are  most  important  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Third  District  A?  a  top  priority 
the  majority  called  on  Congress  and  the 
President  to  act  swiftly  and  effectively 
in  dealing  with  the  energy  crLsis  Nearly 
25  percent  expressed  the  desire  to  see 
the  Watergate  matter  brought  lo  a  swift 
conclusion  in  order  that  the  pubhc  and 
the  Congre.'Mi  reforus  Its  attention  on 
other  Important  national  concerns. 
While  both  these  two  issues  were  pre- 
dominant, the  need  to  stop  busing  and 
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to  curb   inflation  were  very   frequently 

mentioned. 

It  Ls  with  considerable  gratitude  that 
I  thank  those  of  my  con.stituents  who 
completed  this  questionnaire.  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  receive  your  comments  on 
national  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  my  recent  survey 
will  aid  the  Congress  in  properly  assess- 
ing the  mood  and  priorities  of  Ameri- 
cans. 


AGE  REQLTREMENTS  FOR  SERVICE 
IN   CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MAS&ACHrsins 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr  Birch  Bayh, 
held  hearings  on  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  the  age  for 
eligibility  for  election  to  Congress  The 
proposed  amendment,  would  lower  the 
age  for  eligibility  in  the  Senate  from  30 
to  27  years  and  in  the  House  from  25  to 
22  years. 

One  of  the  witnesses  was  a  very  bright 
young  man  named  Charles  Schollen- 
berger,  a  student  at  the  College  of  Woos- 
ter  In  Wooster,  Ohio,  Mr  Schollenberger 
has  made  an  excellent  and  Indepth  study 
of  the  constitutional  history  and  destra- 
bihty  of  this  amendment  I  commend  the 
text  of  this  young  mans  testimoni*  to  my 
colleagues : 

TESTIMONT  TC  BE  DrLIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE JCDlCIART  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSTmj- 
TIONAL  AMENDMENTS  ON  LOWEEINC  TUT  AGE 
REQCTRtMENTS    FOR    SEKVICE    Oi    CONCBXSS 

I  By  Charles  D  Schol'-enberger ) 
Senator     Bayh,      Representative      Drlnan, 
members  of  the  Senate  Judlclarj-  Committee 
and  fellow  guests. 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  Senate  subcom- 
m.Utee  on  Constitutional  Amendments  to 
present  testimony  m  favor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  age  requirements  for 
service  In  Congress. 

My  name  Is  Chaxles  D.  Schollenberger  and 
I  am  a  student  majoring  In  poUtlca:  science 
at  the  College  of  Wooster,  in  Wooeter,  Ohio. 
My  exf>erlence  In  the  subject  of  concern  to- 
day has  been  wide  I  have  been  committed  to 
opening  our  government  to  youthful  partic- 
ipation for  five  years  now:  first  in  lowering 
the  voting  age,  and  now  In  lowering  the  age 
requirements  for  services  In  Congress.  In 
1969  I  helped  In  a  campaign  to  lower  the 
voting  age  In  my  native  Ohio,  and  testified 
before  a  committee  of  the  Ohio  legislature  to 
that  effect.  In  1970  I  participated  in  the 
movement  for  a  new  Congress,  and  organized 
a  group  of  students  at  my  college  who  do- 
i:ated  a  considerable  amount  of  their  time 
to  elect  a  peace  candidate  to  Congress.  That 
candidate.  Incidentally,  was  elected  and  has 
served  In  the  Congress  with  distinction.  I 
have  been  an  advocate  of  lowering  the  age 
of  service  In  Congress  since  December.  1971. 
In  May  of  this  year,  while  attending  Ameri- 
can University,  I  completed  a  fifty  p>age  study 
on  this  propK»e<!  amendment  and  the  llXell- 
hood  of  Its  passage  M\  '.ast  qualification  Is 
that  I  am  a  young  man  myself,  and  am  inter- 
ested  In   applying   my   taleflts  \n  politics.   I 
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thus  offar  t«etlinon7   in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Reaolucion  5,  which  toUowa: 

That  the  following  artlcla  )•  proposed  m  an 
ain«adm«nt  to  th«  Constitution  of  ths 
Uoitsd  Statss: 

SscUon  1.  No  p«non  who  shAU  hsv«  st- 
tsinad  to  the  s^  of  twenty-two  years  shall 
be  dlsqusllfled  to  be  a  RepreaentatlTC  on  ac- 
count   of   age 

Section  2  No  person  who  shall  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  t««nty-eeven  years  shall 
be  disqualified  to  be  a  Senator  on  account  of 
age. 

There  are  m*By  re*aona  for  lowering  the 
age  requirement  for  service  In  Congress.  ThU 
WTjrtd  Is  a  much  different  place  tod*y  than 
It  was  in  1789  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  Our  citizens  have  the  benefits  of 
public  schools  now.  and  In  1970  seventy-five 
percent  of  those  eligible  to  attend  high 
school  were  graduated  from  them  In  con- 
trast, in  1910  only  fourteen  percent  of  those 
eligible  were  graduated  from  high  school 
The  number  of  college  graduates  has  in- 
creased flve-fold  In  that  same  period  Our 
roung  citizens  are  not  only  better  educated, 
they  have  newsoapers.  magaslnes.  radio,  and 
television  to  bring  the  news  of  happenings 
around  the  world  to  their  inunedlate  atten- 
tion 

Young  people  are  taught  In  the  schools 
today  to  be  socially  and  politically  conscloos 
and  are  encouraged  to  become  Involved  to 
civic  affairs.  Any  person  mav  observe  Cltv 
CocncU  meetings  throtighout  the  country 
and  many  of  our  schools  have  governments 
IB  Which  students  participate  The  world  Is 
Indeed  a  much  different  place  todav  than  It 
was  even  In  Abraham  Lincoln's  time  Yet 
Lincoln,  who  had  leee  than  a  year  of  formal 
schoollne  In  his  entire  life,  be^mn  his  pub- 
lic career  at  the  age  ot  twenty-three. 

There  c«&  be  UtOe  dooht  th«t  thli  prM- 
«it  generation  Is  one  of  the  best  Informed 
and  best  educated  and  best  preoared  to  en- 
t«-  public  service  to  history  This  already 
has  been  recognized  to  many  places  In 
eighteen  of  our  states,  young  oeople  under 
twentv-two  rears  of  age  serve  In  both  houses 
o*  State  legislatures  Overseas  Individuals 
below  the  age  of  twenty-two  serve  to  the 
t>«rllaments  of  Oreat  Britain  Australia.  Pin- 
land.  Denmark  Sweden  Switzerland.  Indo- 
nesia, the  People's  Republic  of  Chtoa.  and 
several  other  countries.  In  Ptoland.  Iceland, 
and  New  Zealand  the  age  requirements  for 
serving  In  Parliament  la  twenty  years  In 
Canada  the  minimum  age  for  a  member  of 
the  lower  Hovise  is  eighteen  years.  It  Is  In- 
teresttag  to  note  that  in  the  states  of  three 
members  of  this  committee — to  California 
for  Senator  Tunney.  to  Hawaii  for  Senator 
Pong,  and  to  Nebraska  for  Senator  Hruska, 
the  minimum  age  for  serving  to  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislature  Is  eighteen  years  The 
same  situation  exists  to  the  state  of  the  dls- 
ttagulahed  Majority  Leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field, and  In  my  own  state  of  Ohio  Young 
people  also  constitute  a  sizable  element  to 
our  population:  former  Senator  Pred  Harris 
said  In  Senate  debate  on  March  11.  1970 
that  one  half  of  the  American  population 
will  be  under  twenty-five  by  1972  Increas- 
ingly, young  people's  lives  are  affected  by 
decisions  of  peace  and  war  and  trovemment 
pollclea  concerning  everything  from  educa- 
tional loans  to  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  Job  opportunities  Young  peoole  deserve 
a  role  to  the  policy-making  process  that  af- 
ferts  their  lives 

Another  persuasive  argument  for  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  to  permit  youthful  par- 
ticipation to  Ccingress  is  that  young  people 
have  often  started  a  famfly  nr  another  career 
upon  becoming  twvnty-flve.  and  this  tends  to 
discourage  government  as  a  career  Congress 
turns  sway  many  talented  Individuals  be- 
cause they  must  make  a  living  m  some  other 
way  Mr  Chairman,  by  the  time  we're  twenfy- 
flve  or  thirty  we  have  Just  begun  a  career 
aod  It  is  not  easy  to  leave    Why  not  let  vim 
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begto  a  career  in  government?  That  people 
under  twenty-five  serve  in  legislatures 
aroxio^l   the  world   Is   a  recognized    (act 

It  Is  time  that  we  recognise  that  young 
people  have  a  significant  contribution  to 
make  in  the  national  toterest.  Not  every 
young  person  wUl  seek  a  career  in  govern- 
ment, but  thoee  of  the  caliber  of  John  f 
Kennedy  who  was  himself  a  youthful  career 
politician  would  be  reason  enough  to  lower 
the  age  requirements.  Tbe  move  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  allow  younger  people  to 
serve  to  Congress  might  be  seen  as  a  sequel 
to  Vote  18.  Age  roquLrements  for  Congress 
would  be  lowered  the  same  amount — by 
three  years — as  was  the  voting  «ge 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  American 
polltcal  system  is  that  it  Invites  participa- 
tion from  young  and  old  alike  It  has  been 
said  that  our  democracy  Is  the  history  of  an 
everwidentng  participation  of  a  people  In  the 
affairs  of  its  nation.  Democratic  societies  can 
only  gain  by  opening  wider  access  to  their 
most  meaningful  political  processes  to  more 
of  their  people.  This  amendment  would  do 
Just  that 

Let  me  point  out  some  reasons  given  by 
the  founding  fathers  for  the  present  age 
requirement.  James  Madison  wrote  In  the 
FetUraUst  Papers.   No    93.   that: 

"A  senator  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  at 
least:  as  s  repreeentatlve  must  be  twenty- 
five  And  the  former  must  have  been  a  citi- 
zen nine  years:  as  seven  years  are  required 
for  the  latter  The  propriety  of  these  dlsttoc- 
tlons  Is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  sena- 
torial trust:  which,  requiring  greater  extent 
of  Information  and  stability  of  character,  re- 
quires, at  the  same  time,  that  the  senator 
should  have  reached  a  period  of  life  most 
likely  to  supply  these  advantages  " 

That  was  Jamee  Madison  wnung  to  1787. 
But  I  contend  that  today  a  young  person 
of  twenty-seven  years  has  a  "greater  extent 
of  information"  provided  by  nearly  universal 
secondary  education,  the  newspapers,  and 
the  other  media,  than  did  the  young  person 
of  age  thirty  In  1787  Purthermore.  the  young 
person  of  twenty-seven  years  today  Is  held 
by  many  states  as  legally  accountable  for  his 
sctlons  from  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  for 
nln«  j/eaT$  before  qualifying  to  run  for  the 
Senate  under  the  proposed  amendment.  Thus 
Madison's  second  criterion  of  "stability  of 
character"  Is  also  recognized  at  an  earlier 
age  today  in  many  states 

t  recentlv  wrote  to  Dr  Martraret  Mead  the 
disttoffulshed  anthropologist,  concerning 
■•stability  of  character"  at  age  thirty  Dr. 
Mead  replied - 

"Since  Madison  recommended  30  as  the 
age  for  Congressmen,  the  average  age  of 
puberty  has  dropped  some  twenty  months 
ard  the  level  of  education  has  risen  enor- 
mouslv  Ycninrer    people    are    therefore 

more  physically  mature  and  more  mentally 
sophisticated  than  at  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  Purthermore.  with  the  pres- 
ent rapid  culture  change,  youne  people 
have  experienced  new  situations  while  they 
were  growing  up  which  their  elders  have 
only  encountered  as  adults  and  young  peo- 
ple are  therefore  able  to  contribute  new 
viewpoints  on  new  asT>ects  of  our  social  life  " 

Dr.  Mead's  statement  leaves  little  doubt 
that  both  Madison's  crttTla  of  "extent  of 
toformatlon"  and  "stability  of  character" 
are  thus  met  at  an  earlier  age  today  than 
to  1787.  when  the  Constitution  was  first 
proposed 

We  also  have  record  of  opposing  view- 
points of  the  founding  fathers  on  the  aee  for 
service  to  Congress,  largelv  because  Madison 
took  painstaking  notes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  Por  example, 
one  foundtog  father  who  favored  no  age  re- 
qulremenu  was  James  WUson.  the  dlstto- 
gulshed  Jurist  and  delegate  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Madison  gives  an  account  of  a 
motion  to  make   the   age   for  the   House  of 
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Representatives     twenty-five     years     In     his 
Journal  entry   of    f'Tiday    June   Xi.    1787 

"Mr  Wilson  wa«  agst  abridging  the  rights 
of  election  ,n  any  anape  It  was  -ne  same 
thing  whether  l.lls  were  done  by  dli^^jall- 
fylng  the  ot;>ects  i.f  c.'-.olce,  oo-  the  persons 
chuslng  The  motion  -.ei.ded  tu  damp  the 
eff  )r--8  to  genius,  and  of  laudable  aniDltion.s 
There  was  no  more  reason  I  r  in-aparitatinK* 
yn.'/i  than  iu/e  when  the  req.iUj'.te  qua:;- 
ri.;atia:u»  were  ri'.nd  Many  lnat*xices  might 
be  meiitli^neti  ,f  sigiial  services  rendered  In 
high  staiiona  to  -^he  public  bef.jre  the  age 
of  ib  Vr,e  present  .Mr  rm  and  Ujrd  BolLng- 
brujLe    aero  striking   eiAinples  ' 

Thus  we  have  evldeiii-e  that  Jan>es  Wilson, 
one  of  the  founduig  rsti.ers  of  the  Republic, 
felt,  as  we  do  today,  that  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  pubac  Interest  can  be  made 
by  persons  before  attaining  twenty-five 
yeara.  and  that  they  should  therefore  be 
seated  to  the  Cougreas.  Unfortunately, 
James  WUson  did  not  prevail  upon  the  men 
of  his  time,  so  we  mtut  try  to  prevail  upon 
the  men  and  women  of  ours.  Incidentally, 
the  Mr.  Pitt  referred  to  by  WUson  was  prob- 
ably WUllam  Pitt,  the  British  champion  of 
the  House  of  Commons 

Pitt  becaote  a  Member  of  Parliament  and 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  age 
twenty-one  and  Prime  Minister  at  age 
twenty-four.  History  tells  us  that  our  found- 
ing fathers  were  themlseves  a  youthful 
group  Alexander  HamUton  was  writing 
pamphlets  for  the  patriot  cause  at  age  nine- 
teen and  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Confederation  Congress  at  age  twenty-seven. 
James  Madison  helped  to  write  the  first  to- 
dependent  Virginia  Constitution  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  A  leader  of  a  different 
era^-Theodcw»  Roosevelt — became  a  New 
York  state  assemblyman  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  was  mentioned 
earlier,  began  his  public  career  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  Young  people  have  served 
m  positions  of  authority  in  the  past  and  have 
served  notably. 

I  would  now  like  to  refer  to  the  findings 
of  my  study  of  legislation  to  lower  the  age 
required  for  service  In  Congress.  The  situ- 
ation today,  with  regard  to  lowering  the  age 
for  membership  In  the  House  and  Senate.  Is 
comparable  to  the  situation  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  some  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 
BUls  have  been  introduced  in  both  houses 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  allow  persons 
twenty-two  years  of  age  and  older  to  serve 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  persons 
of  twenty-seven  years  of  age  and  older  to 
serve  to  the  Senate.  In  my  study  I  used  a 
technique  which  involved  hypothetical  roU 
caU  votes.  These  hypothetical  votes  were  on 
the  amendment  vinder  consideration,  and 
were  determined  by  the  members  voting 
record  on  lowering  the  voting  sge  The  hypo- 
thetical votes  were  projections  of  the  out- 
come of  voting  behavior  on  lowertog  the 
voting  age  The  study  analyzes  a  number  of 
roU  call  votes  on  this  Issue  to  the  House 
and  Senate,  a'-d  assumes  that  those  membeirs 
who  consistently  supported  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  were  likely  to  support  lowering  the 
age  of  service  In  Congress  Onlv  time  will 
reveal  the  accuracy  of  this  method,  but  It 
did  correctly  predict  the  sentiments  of  thirty- 
four  members  of  the  House  of  Reoresenta- 
tlves  who  were  co-spK>nsor8  of  the  amendment 
In  the  House 

The  findings  were  not  encouraging.  Ac- 
cord tog  to  my  study,  the  chances  of  reporting 
the  amendment  out  of  this  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  seem  slim. 
It  centers  on  a  possible  switch  vote,  although 
It  admittedly  does  not  take  Into  account 
popular  response  to  the  Issue,  and  the  Impact 
of  these  very  ^ea^lngs  on  committee  mem- 
bers. An  Interest! i(r  corollary  to  the  stndv 
would  Involv*  Dolltog  committee  members 
sfter  these  hearings  to  learn  of  any  change 
In  your  opinion 
Despite  the  dim  outlook  for  the  bill  to  this 
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committee,    a   hypothetical    roll    catt  ^vtv- to 

lower  Congr^vilonal  age  req  u  Ire  meal*  pBBWd 
by  a  comfortable  margin  !n  the  whole  Senate, 
although  It  fe!)  eight  votes  short  of  the  nec- 
essary two- thirds  majority  needed  to  pajw  a 
constitutional  amer!dme;it  Passage  rDUld. 
however  be  afTerted  by  recruiting  eight  votes 
from  among  the  nndeclared  votes  The  hypo- 
thetical popularity  of  the  mea.«ure  in  the 
whole  Senate  could  indicate  that  the  position 
of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
are  not  representative  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

The  situation  In  the  Houee  was  not  so 
optimistic  If  my  figures  err,  I  believe  they 
err  on  the  side  of  optimism  for  pa.<^sage  be- 
cause the  present  amendment  Is  not  as  com- 
pelling as  the  Vote  18  amendment  The  Vote 
18  amendment,  properly  the  twenty-slrth 
amendment,  affected  eleven  mUllon  p>eople, 
and  these  eleven  mUllon.  once  enfranchised. 
could  vote  against  incumbents  who  voted 
against  their  enfranchisement  So  a  pressure 
existed  for  Vote  18  that  does  not  exist  for 
a  lowered  Congressional  sge  The  difficulty  to 
be  overcome  then  is  reporting  the  bills  out 
of  committee.  Once  thLo  l.s  done  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  that  the  mea-iiire  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  passatre  On'-e  the  hni  Is  report«>d 
out  In  the  H<>u<ve  I  believe  v.\'\x  a  larv*  lobby- 
ing effort  wi;:  be  needed  t/i  se^-ure  the  neces- 
sary two- thirds  majority 

As  a  student  of  political  science  i  hope 
that  my  figures  are  correct  but  a.s  h  partisan 
In  favor  of  the  amendment  t  hooe  that  they 
are  not.  Only  time  will  reveal  this  and  until 
then  this  somewhat  crude  guess  will  have 
to  suffice.  I  am  anxloTis  xr-  -lee  hnw  rXr-g^  rny 
hypothetical  votes  come  U>  what  happens  I 
win  leave  a  copy  of  mv  paper  with  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bUl.  Senator  Bayh 

Mr  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  subcommittee  eive  us  the  fhance  to 
enter  public  service  at  an  earlier  age  and  we 
wlU  accept  the  challenge  I  Issue  a  call  to 
my  contemporaries — let  us  seek  public  serv- 
ice and  devote  our  talents  to  making  America 
a  strong  yet  Just  nation.  Por  In  a  few  short 
years  the  destiny  of  our  nation  wUl  be  In- 
tertwined with  our  own.  This  generation 
might  remake  America  to  an  image  of  Justice 
and  compassion  It  will  shape  and  set  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
Some  cry  to  "stay  away"  from  the  political 
system,  but  those  who  stay  awav  are  destined 
to  suffer  government  by  defjiull  Let  us  be 
motivated  to  our  efforts,  in  the  words  of  a 
government  conference  held  several  years 
ago,  by  a  disappointment  over  and  love  for 
the  unfulfilled  potential  of  this  nation. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  FINANCIAL  PRIVACY 
ACT 


ERNEST  PETINAUD 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPPj:SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  know  of 
no  person  in  Wa.shington  who  has  been 
more  solicitous  of  my  needs  or  more  re- 
sponsive to  and  understanding  of  my 
constituents  than  his  been  Ernest 
Petlnaud 

Not  only  h<\vf'  i  felt  more  comfortable 
In  the  sometimes  puzrling  climate  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  of 
Ernie  and  his  w^rmtii  but  mj-  constitu- 
ents have  left  Washington  impre.s.sed 
Mr-lth  the  House — and  often  with  me — 
because  of  Ernie's  never  failmc  humor 
and  wa-mth  as  he  greets  them  and  me 
In  the  House  rp<:taurant 

We  will  miss  him.  I  have  alrea<ly. 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or  txxas 
tN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1973,  I  Introduced  H  R,  10139. 
the  "Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of 
1973,'  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Cormruttec  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  Introduced  tins  bill  to  accomplish 
inree  goals 

l-'irst,  the  confidential  relationships 
between  financial  institutions  and  ihelr 
customers  axe  built  on  mutual  tru.st  ThLs 
trust  must  be  preserved  and  protected. 

Second,  the  procedures  and  policies 
governing  the  relationship  between  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  Gtovernment 
agencies  have,  in  some  cases,  developed 
without  due  regard  for  the  constitutional 
rights  of  American  citizens  This  situa- 
ticn  mu.st  be  rejnedled 

Third,  customers  of  financial  institu- 
tions often  have  no  protection  against 
unwarranted  disclosure  of  their  financial 
records  without  their  consent.  This  pro- 
tection ma-^t  be  assured. 

My  act  would  prohibit  any  Federal 
agency  or  employee,  or  any  State  or  local 
government,  from  obtaining  copies  of. 
access  to,  or  the  information  contained 
in,  the  records  of  an>-  financial  institu- 
tion's customer  unless  the  records  are  de- 
scribed with  particularly  and:  First,  the 
customer  has  authorised  such  disclosure, 
or  second,  such  records  are  disclosed  In 
respon.se  to  an  administrative  subpena 
or  summons,  a  court  order,  or  a  Judicial 
subpena. 

The  act  further  states  that  no  financial 
institution  may  pro\ide  to  a  Federal 
agency  or  employee,  or  to  any  State  or 
local  government,  copies  of.  or  the  in- 
formation contained  in,  a  customer's 
financial  records  except  in  accordance 
with  the  act's  requirements 

Moreover,  the  act  provides  that  the 
Treasury  Department  may  not  require 
£in  Institution  to  maintain  or  transmit 
any  financial  records  on  its  customers 
unless  such  records  are  required  for  use 
by  an  agency  of  the  Treasury-,  or  are  re- 
quired to  be  miamtalned  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code 

Thase.  in  es-sence  are  the  primary 
provisions  of  my  act 

Mr  Speaker  in  recent  years  we  have 
seen  all  too  m.uch  of  an  increa.'^e  In  the 
power  of  Government — Federal.  State, 
and  local — at  the  expense  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  privacy.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, the  Orwellian  "big  brotherLsm" 
predicted  for  barely  more  than  a  decade 
hence  may  well  occur    - 

The  U  S.  Supreme  Court  enunciated 
the  doctrine  of  an  Individual's  legal  right 
to  be  free  from  unwarranted  invasions 
of  his  privacy  only  a  few  years  ago  Yet, 
the  past  few  months'  revelations  of  the 
"Watergate  horrors  "  are  ample  evidence 
that  imethlcal  invasions  of  our  citizens' 
legal  right  to  privacy  continue  untram- 
meled.  In  addition,  we  have  seen  pro- 
posals bandied  about  that  call  fcr  a 
centralized  Federal  daU  bank  whereby 
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every  conceivable  type  of  daU  on  in- 
dividuals can  be  coDected  and  stored 

The  problems  confronting  those  who 
believe  in  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
his  privacy  are  not  soluble  by  any  one 
piece  of  legislation 

Nonetheless.  I  submit  that  my  act  is  a 
needed  step  In  the  right  direction  In  the 
area  of  the  in  dividual  s  nght  to  pn\-acy 
regarding  his  legitimate  financial  trans- 
actions. I  believe  this  act  strikes  a  prop- 
er balance  between  protection  of  the 
American  citizen  and  the  valid  needs  of 
the  Government. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  H.R.  10139  their  .serious  considera- 
tion. 


EMERGENCY   COAL   ADMINISTRA- 
TION NEEDED 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLoantA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVTES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
necessarily  had  to  concentrate  m  recent 
days  on  the  problem  of  sav.ng  energy 
and  ailocatir.^  the  limited  supplies  as 
eq'jitably  as  possible  among  the  various 
u-sers  of  energy  in  our  society 

This  troubled  me.  especially  when  I 
learned  th;-it  the  United  Stales  has  half 
of  the  world  s  known  reserves  of  coal — 
enough  coal  to  meet  our  total  energy 
needs  for  hundred.^  of  years  Co.'il  can- 
not easily  replace  petroleum  for  the 
m^an-ufacture  of  giisoline  for  motor  ve- 
hicles and  aircraft,  al'Jiough  even  this 
is  possible  as  the  German  Goverrunent 
de.TiOnstrated  during  World  War  n, 
when  it  manufactured  the  gasoline  for 
its  planes  and  tanks  from  a  coal  process- 
ing plant  in  what  i<;  now  East  C-ermany. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  entirely  feasible  to 
generate  most  of  our  electricity  from  coal 
and  to  vastly  expand  the  use  of  coal  as 
an  energy  source  through  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  gasification  and  coaJ  hque- 
facUon  processes  that  are  now  at  or  near 
the  com.mercial  operations  stage  It  is 
possible  to  do  this  without  undue  damage 
to  our  environment,  if  we  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  production  methods  and 
equipment  that  meets  the  approval  of 
our  environmental  protection  authori- 
Ues. 

What  IS  missing.  I  believe,  is  the  focus- 
mR  of  responsibility  and  concentratine  of 
authority  for  gettinp  the  :cb  dene  We 
did  this  in  World  War  II  when  we  estab- 
lished production  czars  who  had  the  au- 
thority to  set  goals,  establish  priorities 
and  mobilize  the  resources  to  see  thai 
what  was  needed  for  the  war  effort  was 
produced  and  delivered  where  it  was 
needed  and  when  It  was  needed 

We  must  do  this  with  the  coal  produc- 
tion problem  If  we  do.  I  am  cor.\-lnced 
that  we  can  Increase  our  coal  production 
substantially-  d'^irui^  the  current  energy 
emergency  and  move  on  from,  there  to 
a  greatlj-  expanded  utilization  of  .oal  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  .^.merlc&n 
people  for  many  decades  ahead  We  can 
come  much  closer  to  self -sufficiency  In 
energ}'  than  any  other  country  in  the 
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world,  as  a  result  of  our  great  coal  de- 
posits, and  I  believe  the  American  people 
will  demand  that  we  use  this  great  en- 
ergy resource  to  meet  their  needs. 

I  therefore,  have  Introduced  HJl 
12045.  the  Emergency  Coal  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1974,  which  would  establish 
an  Emergency  Coal  Adminiitration 
under  the  present  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr,  William  Simon,  so  that 
he  will  have  not  only  the  authority  to 
allocate  scarce  fuels,  but  the  power  to 
develop  greatly  expanded  energy  re- 
sources for  the  American  people  for  the 
future. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
12045  IS  contained  In  the  new  release  I 
issued  at  my  news  conference  today  I 
include  this  summary  in  the  Record, 
along  with  the  text  of  H.R.  12045  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoiu)  ;  ^ 

News   Rxi.xasz  Pbom  tht  Omar  c» ^. 

siKTATiv*  Claude  Pcrpn  or  PtoaiDA 
Washwcton.  Dec  20 — CoDgreasman 
ClAude  Pepper  i  D-Pla  i  announced  today  the 
Introduction  of  legislation  to  create  an  Emer- 
gency Coal  Administration  wiui  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  develop  the  vast  coal  re- 
sources of  the  United  States 

His  bUl  would  make  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
tolnlstrator  WUUam  Simon  also  the  Coal  Ad- 
ministrator who  would  have  powers  similar 
to  those  of  the  war  production  csars  who 
mobilized  the  Industrial  resources  of  the 
country  in  World  War  n. 

'The  greatest  energy  resource  the  Untt«d 
States  has  Is  Its  coal  We  have  half  of  the 
worlds  known  coal  reserves,  enough  to  sup- 
ply a  major  part  of  our  energy  needs  for 
hundreds  of  years  Yet  we  have  let  ourselves 
become  dependent  upon  foreign  oU,  even  for 
the  generation  of  electricity,  and  la  doing  so. 
we  have  made  ourselves  vulnerable  to  eco- 
nomic disruption  and  political  blackmail  by 
these  foreign  oU  producing  countries  "  Pep- 
per aaid 

"If  w»  are  to  achieve  any  degree  of  self- 
sulBclency  In  energy  production  by  1986  or 
any  ume  In  this  century,  we  wiu  have  to 
utUlze  the  coal  resources  at  our  disposal 
within  our  own  borders," 

Pepper  noted  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  pubUshed  a  study  showing 
that  coal  accounts  for  73  percent  of  the  total 
recoverable  fossil  fueU  In  the  US  OU  and 
natural  gas  account  for  9  percent  and  oU 
ahale  about  17  percent. 

To  utilize  this  energy  resource.  Pepper  aald, 
"tt  U  neceaaary  that  there  be  a  single  agency 
with  adequate  authority  to  coordinate  all 
elements  necessary  for  the  desired  Increaae 
in  the  production  and  conversion  of  coal  into 
energy 

To  accomplish  this  the  Coal  Administrator 
would  be  empowered  to  set  goals  for  the  pro- 
duction and  conversion  of  coal  into  enetxy, 
to  assure  a  market  for  coal  producer*  by  giv- 
ing them  long  term  contracts  for  th«  pur- 
chase of  their  output,  to  resell  the  ooal  to 
utUltles  and  other  users,  and  to  issue  pro- 
doclon  orders  to  give  coal  producers  first 
claim  on  materials  and  supplies  needed  to 
iBcnaas  production,  traxuportatloo.  and  con- 
version of  cotU  into  er.ergy 

The  Administrator  also  would  b«  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  tboae  engaged  in  the 
production,  tranaportatlon  and  conversion 
of  coal  for  energy  purpose*,  to  give  Unanclal 
aasistance  to  railroads  to  buy  additional  coal 
boppsr  cars  and  to  improve  their  roadbeds, 
and  to  give  OnaociaJ  aid  to  utilities  and 
ocbsrs  converting  to  the  ujs  of  ooai  as  a 
•ourw  of  en«rgy 

To  mtrUmiis  pollution  and  «nvironst«ntal 
damage,  ha  wotUd  hare  Che  power  to  make 
pasta  and  loans  to  coal  producers,  trans- 
porters and  uaers  to  enable  them  to  utUlxe 
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the  best  production  methods  and  equlpmeht 

approved  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  He  further  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  waive  federal,  state  and  local  environ- 
mental restrictions  where  he  foand  this  nec- 
essary and  for  such  periods  as  he  found  It 
would  take  to  Implement  effective  pollution 
control  measures. 

The  powers  of  the  Administrator  would 
also  Include  the  waiving  of  any  federal,  state 
or  local  order,  certificate,  license,  rule  or 
regulation  which  woult^nterfere  with  the 
increased  production,  trimsportatlon  and  use 
of  coal,  provided  It  did  not  Impair  the  safety 
of  employees  engaged  in  these  fields. 

The  Administrator  could.  U  It  should  prove 
necessary,  acquire  by  purchase,  donation  or 
condemnation  proceedings,  any  property  he 
deemed  essential  to  Increased  production, 
transportation,  conversion  and  use  of  co€il, 
and  he  could  buy  directly  for  the  govern- 
ment or  indirectly  for  a  private  producer, 
transporter  or  user,  any  equipment,  parts  or 
other  essential  Items  needed  to  Increase  the 
jjae  of  coal  for  energy  production. 

le  further  could  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  labor  organizations  engaged  in  the 
production,  transportation  and  conversion  of 
coal  to  recruit  and  train  or  retrain  the  people 
necessary  for  an  expanding  coal  industry.  In 
addition  he  could  appoint  a  labor-manage- 
ment board  to  handle  mediation  of  labor 
contracts  and  disputes  In  the  coal  producing 
Industry, 

The  Administrator  also  cotild  override  the 
Cost  of  Laving  CouncU  on  any  decision  re- 
lating to  the  prices  paid  for  coal  or  any  of 
the  products  he  found  necsesary  to  the 
production,  transportation  and  conversion 
of  coal  Into  energy. 

Exports  of  coal  would  be  subject  to  the 
Administrator  and  he  would  be  empowered 
to  obtain  any  Information  from  industry  or 
labor  which  he  might  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  mandate  to  Increase  the  use  of  the 
country's  coal  resources. 

The  Administrator's  authority  would  coo- 
tlniM  during  the  "present  energy  crisis,"  a 
term  which  the  legislation  would  leave  to  a 
presidential  determination  of  when  "the 
energy  requirements  of  the  United  States 
are  lnsua)cle.->t  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of 
this  country." 

H.R    13045 
A  bUl  to  increase  the  production,  transporta- 
tion, and  conversion  of  coal  as  a  source  of 
energy 

Whereas  the  Dnlt«d  States  U  facUig  an 
acute  shortage  of  fuel  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  energy,  and 

Whereas  bituminous,  anthracite,  and  llg- 
nlt«  coal  Is  a  proven  source  of  energy,  either 
in  Its  natural  state  or  In  a  converted  form 
of  petroleum  or  oil  and  gas  or  gasoline:  and 

Whereas  It  is  estimated  that  the  UiUled 
States  has  half  the  coal  reserves  of  the  world, 
and 

Whereas  it  u  essential  to  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  interest  of  the  people  of  the  DtUted 
States  tliat  we  increase  the  avaUabUlty  of 
additional  aouroea  of  energy  as  rapidly  as 
possible:   and 

Whereas  to  produce  a  continuing  Increase 
in  the  avaUahtllty  of  coal  as  a  source  of  en- 
ergy for  the  Nation.  It  Is  necessary  that  ttier* 
be  a  single  agency  with  adequate  authority 
to  coordinate  all  elements  necessary  for  the 
desired  increase  in  the  producUon  and  coa- 
veraloQ  of  coal  into  energy  in  the  ITatlon 
Now.    therefore. 

Be  it  enactfd  bjr  the  Seyiate  and  HoxL*e 
of  Rfprete^tattve*  of  the  Vntted  State$  of 
Americ*  m  Cofifrresi  Ofembled  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Emergency  Ooal 
Administration  Act  of  ld74  " 

Sac  2-  There  U  hereby  established  within 
the  OfBce  of  the  Federal  Energy  OtBce  of  the 
Preslden:  an  Emeryeocy  Coal  AdminLitra- 
tloQ.  The  AdminUtrator  of  th*  Pederal  Kn- 
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ergy  Office  shall  be  the  AdmUiiBtrator  of  the 
Kmergeacy  Coal  Admlnistjaaon,  hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Administrator  ' 
The  Administrator  is  authorized  Lo  appoint 
all  personnel  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act 
and   to   til   the  compenBatlon   thereof 

Sac  3  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  a,s  may  be  necessary  to  In- 
sure the  maximum  increase  In  the  produc- 
tion, tra:i8pf)rtatlon,  and  conversion  of  coal 
so  long  aM  the  present  energy  crisis  exists 
and  the  Adniinlstrator  shall  exercise  such 
emergency  ptrwers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
attain  such  objectives. 

Ssc  4  T  )  Cii.-ry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  .\dministrator  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  exercis*  the  loliowing  authority. 

(i)  To  set  goals  for  the  production  and 
conversion  of  coal  into  energy 

(3)  To  encourage,  assist,  and  take  such 
steps  as  shall  provide  for  Increased  prixluc- 
tlon,  transportation,  and  conversion  of  coal 
Into  energy, 

(3)  To  enter  Into  contracU  with  coal  pro- 
ducers for  the  production  of  coal  for  such 
term  of  years  and  at  such  price  as  he  deter- 
mines will  afford  reasonable  and  fair  in- 
centives for  Increasing  the  production  of 
coal  In  the  United  States.  The  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  to  enter  Into  such  contracts 
on  behalf  of  purchasers  of  coal  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Stat«s  Oovernment  for  the 
purpose  of  stockpiling  coal  The  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  to  sell  coal  or  it«  de- 
rivatives which  he  may  acquire  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Statee  upon  such  terms  and 
at  such  price  as  shall  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest and  contribute  to  the  production  and 
use  of  coal  and  the  derivatives  thereof  as  a 
source  of  energy 

(4)  To  Issue  orders  which  shall  constitute 
a  prior  claim  up>on  producers  of  materials 
and  supplies  essential  to  the  Increased  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  conversion  of 
coal  into  energy 

(6)  To  provide  all  necessary  funds  to  carry 
out  the  ptirpoeee  of  thU  Act 

(6)  To  make  such  loans  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  he  finds  to  be  necessary  at 
such  rate  of  intereet  as  he  considers  reason- 
able and  proper  Such  loans  shall  be  made 
to  responsible  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
to  Insure  increased  production,  transporta- 
tion, and  conversion  of  coal  or  derivatives 
thereof  as  a  source  of  energy, 

(7)  To  provide  all  necessary  and  reason- 
able financial  assistance  to  railroads  so  as 
to  enable  them  adequately  to  prepare  neoes- 
••ry  roadbeds  and  to  purchase  necessary  coal 
cars  or  other  equipment  essential  to  the 
transportation  of  coal, 

(8)  To  afford  necessary,  reasonable,  and 
proper  financial  assistance  to  persons,  firms, 
or  corporations  converting  to  the  use  of  coal 
as  a  source  of  energy 

(9)  To  mlnlmlae  the  pollution  of  the  air 
Incident  to  the  burning  of  coal  and  to  mini- 
mize other  environmental  damage  by  render- 
ing all  necessary,  reasonable,  and  proper 
financial  assistance  to  those  producing, 
transporting,  or  using  coal  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  and  use  the  best  available  methods 
and  equipment  approved  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  minimizing 
pollution  and  environmental  damage  When 
he  shall  be  satisfied  that  producers,  trans- 
porters, and  users  of  coal  are  employing  all 
the  available  methods  and  equipment  ap- 
proved by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  prevent  or  minimize  envixunmen- 
tal  damage,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  Issue  certificates  of  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Pederal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  and  related 
provisions  of  law  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Ageucy  Such  certificates  shall  be 
determined  and  held  to  establish  compliance 
during  the  course  of  the  present  energy 
crlais  with  the  req^iiirements  of  the  applicable 
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Acts  or  other  Acts  of  Federal.  State,  or  local 
authorities  respecting  the  protection  of  the 
environment  The  Administrator  may  at  any 
time  modify  or  cancel  any  such  certificate  of 
compliance  Issued  by  him 

(lOi  To  provide  or  to  as-slst  in  procuring 
neces.sary  insurance  required  to  Increase  the 
^(roductloii.  transportation,  conversion,  and 
use  of  coa! 

(  11 )  T^>  waive  any  order  certificate,  license 
rule,  or  regulation  of  Federal  State  or  local 
authorities  which,  in  his  Judgment,  would 
prevent  hu  accumpUshlug  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  Prot'lded,  however,  TTiat  this  sub- 
section shall  not  Impair  any  substantial  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  safety  of  employees  ei.^aged  In  the  pro- 
duction, transportation  and  conversion  of 
coal  and  particularly  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
i96j^  ae  amended 

(13)  To  acquire  by  purchase  donation  or 
condemnation  prfxeeduig.s.  according  to  law. 
any  property  es-sentlal  to  Increased  produc- 
tion, transportation,  conversion,  and  use  of 
coal. 

Sec  5  In  carr>lng  out  thU  Act  the  Admin- 
istration Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments or  contracts  without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  making, 
performance,  an:endment,  or  modification  of 
contracts. 

Sec  6  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  directly  or  for  the  ac- 
count of  any  person  firm  or  corporation  en- 
gaged In  the  production,  transpiortatlon  and 
conversion  of  coal  upon  terms  he  deem.'!  fair 
and  reasonable  for  any  equipment  or  parts 
or  other  essential  article?  tieceasary  to  In- 
crease the  production.  transp<jrtatlon.  and 
conversion  of  coal. 

Set  7  In  his  discretion,  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  set  up  a  labor  board  com- 
posed of  such  number  of  persons.  Including 
representatives  erf  coal  associations  and  labor 
organizations  employed  In  the  coal  Industry, 
as  he  shall  determine,  and  whose  members 
shall  be  named  by  him  Such  board  shall 
hare  all  authority  now  vested  In  the  National 
Mediation  Service  or  any  member  thereof 
to  mediate  contracts  respecting  terms  of  em- 
ployment (Including  but  not  limited  to 
wasfes.  hours  of  work,  conditions  of  work, 
and  related  matters)  of  persons  Involved  in 
the  production,  transportation,  and  conver- 
sion of  coal 

8bc,  8  In  order  to  provide  necessary  per- 
sonnel to  make  r)osslble  carrying  out  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide all  possible  a-sslstance  Including  finan- 
cial aid.  upon  such  terms  a.«i  he  deems  reason- 
able and  prop«-  to  labor  organizations  en- 
gaged In  the  prrKluctlon,  transportation  and 
oonTenlon  of  coal,  to  recruit,  train,  or  re- 
train all  necensarv  personnel  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thta  Act 

8«c  9  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
enga(?e  In  such  resea.Th  and  development  as 
he  deems  ne'«««ary  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  the  construction  and  operation  of 
pilot  plants  and  projects  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  conversion  of 
coal  He  Is  authorized  to  enga^'e  in  such  je- 
search  and  development  elt.'ier  directly,  or  by 
contract  or  agreement  with   others 

S«c  10  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  a  neowwary  fair  and 
reasonable  price  for  whatever  pr'x!urt.'(  com- 
modities, articles  or  supplies  he  mav  acquire 
either  on  b^'half  of  the  Unlt^l  states  or  for 
the  benefit  of  any  person,  firm,  f>r  corxK>ratioii 
engaged  In  the  production.  tr»nsp<irtatto!v 
conversion,  or  use  of  coal  The  Administrator 
is  also  authorized  to  permit  only  such  prlc«*< 
for  the  production,  transportation  and  con- 
version of  coal  tkf  are  necessarv  to  carrv  out 
the  purposes  of  thL<  Act  Tn  determining 
prices  he  pays  or  prices  he  perm!t,s  the  Ad- 
ministrator ihall  consult  with  b\if  shall  not 
be  bound  by  the  Cost  of  Living  OouncU  or 
by  other  provisions  of  law  or  authority 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sec  11  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
prohibit  or  limit  as  he  deems  It  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  exp>ort  of  coal  or  the  derivatives 
thereof  essential  to  the  production  of  energy 

Sec  12  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
require  all  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  production  transportation,  or 
conversion  of  coal  to  reveal  to  him  such  In- 
formation as  he  deems  necessary  to  c&rrv  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec  13  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec  14  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  "present  energv  crisis  '  shall  mean  that 
period  during  which  the  President  deter- 
mines the  energy  requirements  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  are  Insufficient  to  meet  the  energy 
needs  of  this  country. 


ENERGY  BILL  IS  BAD  BUSINESS  FOR 
AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  nxAs, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  COULINS  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
today  we  are  re\1ewing  the  national  en- 
ergj'  biU  as  it  comes  out  of  conference 
As  the  bill  was  prepareij,  it  lacked  pur- 
pose; and  as  It  came  out  of  the  confer- 
ence, It  is  an  absolute  disaster  The  bills 
only  outstanding  feature,  the  one  which 
saved  gasoline  wasted  or.  busing  beyond 
neighborhood  schooLs.  was  deleted 

The  President  already  has  all  of  the 
powers  that  he  needs  to  meet  the  oil 
allocation  situation.  But  in  this  energy- 
bill  we  are  not  pro\'idin«  the  solutions 
which  are  so  urgently  required  in  Ameri- 
ca today 

Let  us  first  review  the  .situation  that 
led  to  the  present  crisis  Ever  since  1968 
this  country  has  been  consuming  more 
oil  and  gas  than  we  had  been  producing 
or  dLscoverin;?  in  new  reserves  Instead 
of  mo\-ing  forward,  we  have  moved  back- 
ward through  harassing  en\-ironmental 
law  suits  like  those  that  delayed  the 
Alaska  pii;>eline  for  5  years  Moreover,  we 
took  an  incentive,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance and  cut  it  from  27  5  percent  to  22 
percent  ThLs  discouraged  oil  men  and 
we  are  now  drilling  half  as  many  wells. 
In  other  words,  we  have  been  living  on 
oil  that  we  discovered  back  In  1950,  1940. 
and  1930. 

The  oil  companies  have  been  aggres- 
sively reinvesting  their  capital  in  explo- 
ration but  they  lack  the  sulBclent  capital 
to  reinvest  The  refinery  capacity  in 
Americit  is  running  at  ab,so]ute  caparltv 
It  has  been  dlfflcult  to  build  refineries 
because  ecologlsts  in  local  communities 
have  objected  to  having  them. 

Let  us  take  action  on  the  issues  that 
would  help  solve  the  energy  crisis 

P.rst  In  January  1974.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  under  Chairman 
Mel  Prici,  has  announced  that  they  will 
hold  hetirings  on  licensing  procedure  for 
nuclear  power  plants  with  only  37  nu- 
cle«u-  plants  in  the  countrv-  todaj',  the 
great  opportunity  for  solving  our  energy- 
needs  Is  expansion  and  development  of 
MMclear  power  ThLs  committee  has  top 
priority  in  moving  forward  and  making  a 
workable    practical  system  of  licensing 
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w^ere  delays  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
and  action  will  be  expedited  in  everv  way 
Nuclear  energy  could  provide  the  power 
need  for  the  1980's.  but  we  must  begin 
m  January  of  1974  with  licensing  for 
these  nuclear  plantt 

Second  Pollution  control  balance  In 
our  desires  to  have  clean  air,  we  have 
instituted  many  environmental  controls 
Environmentalists  today  realize  this  is  a 
time  for  moderation  We  must  take  4  or 
5  years  to  make  this  transition  The 
soundest  suggesUon  made  in  the  hear- 
ings came  from  Congressman  Loc  Wy- 
MAN  of  New  Hampshire,  He  took  the  crit- 
ical areas  where  pollutioA  is  the  strong- 
est, and  kept  the  controls  working  But 
for  the  rest  of  the  countrv.  the  environ- 
mental impact  IS  adjusted  so  that  we  can 
get  a  greater  utilization  out  of  our  fuel 
Congress  refused  the  W>-man  plan  bv  a 
close  vote,  but  it  is  essenuaj  for  1974  en- 
ergy balance  needs 

Third  Price  control  All  fuels  must  be 
priced  in  terms  of  current  market  supply 
and  demand  There  must  be  an  Incentive 
for  production  Since  aU  fuels  are  re- 
lated, pricing  begms  with  natural  gas 
Natural  gas  has  been  controUed  in  price 
so  that  the  price  was  21  5  cents  MCP  in 
1963,  and  a  has  now  been  reduced  in  1972 
lo  where  it  is  16  9  cents  MCP  in  terms  of 
19  < 2  dollars  What  this  means  is  the 
price  of  natural  pas  m  terms  of  1972 
dollars  is  less  than  one-third  the  cost  of 
oi;  If  the  raw  materia]  of  gas  is  tripled 
this  does  not  mean  the  final  product  Is 
tripled,  because  the  actual  raw  gas  makes 
up  less  than  20  percent  of  the  cost  to  the 
final  consumer.  There  are  pipelines  dis- 
tribution systems  office  work,  but  you 
first  must  have  the  raw  gas 

On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  price 
of  crude  oil  which  dropped  from  a  price 
of  *3  93  a  barrel  in  1963  to  $3  39  a  barrel 
•n  1971.  if  we  are  comparing  in  terms  of 
constant  1972  dollars  Remember  that  it 
Ls  not  m  line  with  true  value  Last  week 
Iran  unloaded  oil  at  $16  a  barrel  Vene- 
zuelan oil  is  bringing  ^  a  barrel  Ca- 
nadian oil  is  $6  50  a  barrel  The  oil  from 
the  Arab  countries  would  be  $10  a  bar- 
rel if  we  could  get  it. 

In  the  10-year  penod  from  1963  to 
1973.  the  price  of  natural  gas  and  oil 
has  decrea-sed  7  1  percent  in  real  doUars. 
When  we  compare  these  decreases  to  the 
real  dollars — purchasinj?  power  increases 
in  wages,  the  disUnction  becomes  clear 
In  real  terms,  carpenters  in  New  York 
City  have  had  a  14- percent  increase  in 
the  same  10- year  penod  Electricians  in 
San  FYancLsco,  20  percent  autoworker^ 
m  Detroit  20  percent  steel  workers  in 
Pittsburgh,  12  percent  classroom  teach- 
ers in  Florida,  21  percent 

We  must  come  to  realistic  fuel  pricing 
or  we  are  going  to  be  out  of  energy  And 
if  we  are  out  of  energy,  we  are  going  to 
find  ourselves  m  the  middle  of  a  depres- 
sion No  energy  means  closing  factories 
and  lost  jobs 

Fourth  Coal  Every  form  of  encourage 
ment  should  be  given  to  coal  .Mthough 
»-e  only  have  5  percent  of  the  world's 
resenes  m  oil  the  United  SUtes  has 
50  percent  of  the  worlds  reserr«6  to 
coal  One  deterrent  to  coal  production 
has  been  the  fart  that  gas  has  been 
pnced  so  low  that  coal  cannot  be  com- 


petutive  in  the  areas  of  labor  cost,  cost 
of  handling  and  transportation.  When 
gas  is  priced  at  a  realistic  level,  then 
ooai  can.  m  turn,  be  produced  in 
greater  abundance  and  meet  the  short- 
ages. Going  a  step  further.  It  Is  going 
to  require  some  adjustment  and  some 
tolerance  ol  coal  from  envlronmentaJ- 
ists  as  we  go  through  this  transition  the 
next  5  years.  We  need  flexibility  on  air 
quality  standards  to  permit  the  burning 
of  high  sulphur  content  coal. 

Fifth.  Solar  energy  must  be  researched 
and  tested  for  full  commercial  adapt- 
ability. It  Ls  a  solution  for  the  1980's  but 
probably  not  the  1970s. 

Sixth.  Encourage  profitability.  IXirlng 
the  first  9-month  period  of  1973.  the  oil 
and  gas  mdustry  made  7  5  percent  profit 
on  sales  revenues,  and  this  compares  to 
6.2  percent  on  revenues  m  1972.  A  7.5 
percent  profit  margin  Is  not  out  of  line 
with  most  business  returns.  But  the  In- 
teresting thing  Is  that  back  In  the  1950's 
when  the  United  States  experienced  the 
most  active  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, the  profit  margin  was  U  percent. 
In  other  words,  when  oil  companies  were 
making  money,  they  were  aggressively 
reinvesting  this  money  In  more  drilling, 
more  exploring,  and  In  building  refiner- 
ies and  pipelines. 

When  you  study  this  energy  conference 
report,  you  will  see  that  all  it  builds  is 
more  bureaucracy,  more  red  tape,  and 
more  confusion  What  tMs  country 
needs  to  do  Ls  encourage  free  enterprise, 
to  aggressively  go  out  exploring  for  new 
and  additional  sources  of  oU.  gas.  and 
coal.  Unless  Congress  balances  the  price 
control  and  pollution  control  programs, 
this  country  will  have  an  energy  shortage 
that  will  lead  to  a  depression  in  1975. 


WAYS  TO  OFT  WELFARE  IN  HAND 
SUCCESS  FOR  TWO  BIG  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CAUTosviA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursdav,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
December  34.  1973.  issue  of  US.  News  ft 
World  Report  contains  an  article  on  wel- 
fare reform  which  I  believe  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  Congress.  The  article  teUs  bow  the 
two  most  populated  State* — California 
and  New  York— have  been  able  to  reduce 
welfare  rolls  and  costs 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  welfare  reform  policies 
Finding  employment  for  able-bodied 
welfare  recipients  and  getting  them  off 
the  welfare  rolls  Is  an  important  step 
The  Bute  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
what  the  Federal  program  could  not. 

The  Constuullon  specifically  Itemizes 
the  proper  roles  of  the  Congress,  the 
Executive,  and  the  Judiciary  In  our  Re- 
pubUc  and  the  10th  Amendment  pro- 
vides that: 

Th«  pot»er»  not  del«gst«(l  to  lfa«  United 
8t*t««  by  tJ3«  CoiKtltution.  nor  prohlbltad 
by  It  to  tbfl  St«t«*.  ar«  rewrrwj  to  tb«  St*t«a 
rwiwcttrtir.  or  to  tb«  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REM.\RKS 

The  Federal  Government  should  dis- 
engage Itself  from  the  welfare  business, 
and  properly  return  this  funcUon  to  the 
sole  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  locAl 
governments,  the  levels  closest  to  the 
people  and  the  taxpayers.  TMs  article 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  States  are 
better  able  to  administer  welfare  pro- 
grams than  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  and 
I  urge  that  It  be  carefully  studlwl  by  my 
colleagues : 

Wats  To  Grr  Wtukxk  ts  Kkm    Socckss  for 
Two  Bio  Statxs 

Three  years  ago,  a  welfare  crtsla  conironted 
the  nation's  most  populated  Stales — Cali- 
fornia and  New  York.  Relief  rolU  were  •hoot- 
ing up  Costs  were  •oartng  to  budget-t>reak- 
Ing  heights. 

Today.  In  both  States,  relief  roll«  are  down 
slgnlflcantly  and  coets  are  being  brought  in 
hand. 

The  reforms  that  produced  these  rvsulta 
are  becoming  models  for  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion. Federal  officials  are  urging  other  States 
to  foUow  suit 

Basics  of  the  reforms  are  these : 

\  crackdown  on  cheaters,  tightening  of 
ellglbUlty  requlrcmenta.  tougher  acre«iilng 
of  applicants  and  repeated  rescreenlng  of 
the  recipients  of  public  aaslstance. 

Major  streas  on  better  management  In  the 
multiblUlon-doUar  programs  which  In  the 
past  have  been  run  mainly  by  social  workers 

Strong  emphasis  on  Jobs — Including  work 
for  community  agencies  if  other  Joba  are  not 
available. 

TUKMINC  TKS  aoi.1.8 

California  and  New  York  are  not  alone  In 
cutting  welfare  rolls  Nationwide,  the  num- 
ber of  people  receiving  aid  has  declined  every 
month  for  six  months. 

West  Virginia,  for  example.  U  another 
State  which  has  l«d  the  way  in  setting  this 
new  trend 

What  gives  special  slgnlflcance  to  events 
that  have  been  unfolding  in  California  and 
New  York  Is  that  the  two  States  have  on 
their  combined  rolls  nearly  one  fourth  of 
all  the  nation's  welfare  recipients. 

These  States  spend  almost  40  per  cent  of 
the  more  than  ao  billion  dollars  that  welfare 
costs  the  n.8.  each  year. 

Following  are  the  detaUa  of  what  has  been 
done  to  reduce  the  welfare  load  in  these  two 
giant  States. 

CALxroaj(t4:  Stssss  on  Joss  roa  Those  Who 
Cam  Wokk 

SioiAMXifTo,  Calif.— When  he  became  Oov- 
ernor  of  CaUfomia  in  10«7.  Ronald  Reagan 
was  determined  to  get  control  of  runaway 
welfare  costs.  But.  for  four  years,  the  prob- 
lem got  worse.  All  too  often,  he  was  frus- 
trated either  by  courts  or  by  ofSclals  In 
Washington,  or  both 

Mr.  Reagan  was  an  early  and  vocal  foe  of 
President  Nuon's  plan  for  a  federal  take- 
over of  welfare  and  a  guaranteed  minimum 
income  for  ail. 

In  1971.  Oovernor  Reagan  be«an  his  own 
comprehensive  welfare  reform  I:.«te»d  of  a 
massive  overhaul  and  a  federal  take-over,  he 
wanted  tougher  and  more-efflcler.t  adminis- 
tration of  present  laws,  tightening  of  some 
rules  and  keeping  State  control  of  local 
programs. 

For  months,  there  was  conflict  The  r  s 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare frowned  on  many  >?  Mr  Reagan's  re- 
form proposals.  Many  lawsuits  cna.,er.ged  the 
new  State  laws  and  regulations  The  Oov- 
ernor did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  fight  either 
to  the  White  House  or  to  the  Supreme  Court 

BIO   OAIKS    rOS    lETOSM 

Today.  Governor  Reagan  Is  winning  hu 
battle.  Many — although  not  all — of  the  law- 
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suits  have  been  defeated   'hix.  Nixon's  welfare 
reform  has  been  abandoned. 

The  CaUfomia  reforms  are  working  so  well 
that  HEW  called  to  Washington  former  Cai- 
ifornlii  ■AV.'a.'f  InrecUir  Robert  B  Carloaoi, 
and  ou.er  «.«>  peop.e  responalble  for  Calif  or 
nla's  new  look  lu  weifaxe  They  have  bee.-. 
assigned  major  role.s  u.  .-^shaplr.g  the  federa; 
system  to  fit  Mr    I^a^a;.  3  jik'-vt:. 

The  Governor  a  i.u<.>  «"s.s.' .  p.iii.  >rrew  out 
of  a  fl»-al  crtais.  a  larK?  ;-A.'t  ..'  aruch  was 
due  to  welfare  coets  rui.;.ii>^  ^^Uioet  out  of 
control. 

In  early  1971.  there  were  nearly  23  million 
CaUforcUans  on  welfare.  Rolls  were  going  up 
at  a  rate  of  40.000  persons  per  month  Spend- 
ing was  over  2.1  bllUon  dollars  a  year  Th*- 
next  year's  budget,  b«uTlng  drastic  changes. 
was  expected  to  reach  3  billion  dollars,  with 
welfare  rolls  rising  to  3  million  out  of  a  total 
population  of  20  5  million 

Spending  for  all  phases  of  welfare — public 
assistance,  social  aervlc«8.  and  medical  care — 
now  totals  Just  under  the  3  billion  dollars 
predicted  for  1971.  The  increases  ar»>  due 
mainly  to  the  soaring  cost  of  living  and  some 
increases  In  relief  benefits.  Savings  In  the 
first  two  years  of  refcrm  are  estimated  at  up 
to  I  billion  dollars. 

Even  before  the  legislature  acted  on  his 
reform  proposals.  Oovernor  Reagan  installed 
a  new  manaKement  team  In  Jarniary.  1971, 
led  by  Mr  Carleson  as  welfare  director,  and 
began  to  put  changes  Into  effect  by  execu- 
tive action 

Relief  rolls  peaked  at  2.293.280  in  March. 
1971.  They  have  declined  nearly  every  month 
since  then.  Latest  figures  available  show 
1.916.000  persons  on  welfare— down  nearly 
400.000  from  the  top 

HOW   rr   RAPPTVKO 

It  took  a  lot  of  work  and  planning  to  pro- 
duce this  reversal. 

In  August,  1970.  Mr  Reagan  created  a  task 
force  to  study  what  was  wTong  with  welfare 
and  how  it  could  be  corrected  This  group 
Included  key  men  In  the  SUte  administra- 
tion, mostly  those  with  proven  management 
ability  They  were  wondering  why  welfare 
rolls  had  risen  400  percent  in  a  decade  whe:. 
the  State's  population  had  gone  up  only  26 
percent  and  employment  remained  relatively 
high. 

One  problem  that  became  quickly  appar- 
ent was  that  welfare  had  grown  into  a  huge 
fiscal  operation,  serving  millions  of  people, 
but  It  still  was  run  by  the  same  social-work - 
oriented  persons  who  were  in  charge  when 
the  program  was  much  smaller  This  was 
why  Mr.  Carleson.  who  had  b«^n  chief  dep- 
uty director  of  the  8tftt4?  pubUc-wi.rk.s  de- 
partment, and  a  number  of  manappment- 
orl«»nt*d  persons  were  put  in  charge 

Mr  Carleson  remembers  t.here  were  at  le«st 
two  other  major  factors  uncovered  by  the 
task  force.  One  was  a  practice  of  Interpret- 
ing regulaUons  In  a  way  to  make  as  many 
persons  as  possible  eligible  for  welfare 

"Perhaps  the  provisions  were  put  in  origi- 
nally to  give  a  social  worker  discretion  as  to 
whether  someone  should  be  put  on  welfare 
or,  not."  he  says  But  these  had  become 
loopholes  giving  access  to  people  who  were 
not  In  need  •• 

The  second  factor,  says  Mr  Carleson,  was 
the  liberal  deductions  permitted  for  child 
care,  work-related  expenses  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  Income  earned  while  on  welfare 
These  were  Intended  '.o  encourage  people  to 
work  Ihelr  way  'T  we;ra.-e  The  task  force 
found,  however,  they  made  it  possible  for 
many  self-supporting  people  to  stay  on  wel- 
fare 

Under  that  system, '■  Mr  Carieeo:.  .viys 
■*  woman  with  three  chlld.-en  might  stay 
on  welfare  unt::  she  reached  an  Income  of 
•  10000  or  •12.000  a  year  In  fact,  we  found 
that  a  mother  of  three  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area  would  be  makmg  around  »l,300  a  month 
before  shs  would  have  to  leave  welfare 
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"Our  reform  program  brought  that  back 
down  to  sdoo  a  month.  We  feel  this  stUl  is 
excessive   " 

A  new  CaUfomia  law  setting  a  limit  of  $60 
■i  week  lor  work -related  expenses  is  held  up 
by  a  court  fight. 

ADJtTsrrNC  THS  BEKKrrrs 

The  reform  program,  as  it  was  finally 
adopted,  also 

Reduced  benefits  fur  working  families  on 
welfaj-e  but  Increased  them  for  tho»ie  sub- 
sisting solely  on  relief  checks,  and  provided 
for  co6t-of-Uvlng  boosts 

Gave  the  State — instead  cf  counties  -au- 
thority to  set  uniform  eilglblilty  require- 
ments for  each  county. 

Itequlred  that  all  employable  welfare  re- 
clplents^-moeily  adult  malee  and  mothers  of 
schcK>i-age  children  must  report  regularly 
and  accept  Jobs  or  Job  training,  or  take  part 
In  a  comniunlty  wcrk  fore*  Refusal  meant 
loss  of  aid. 

Required  a  much  more  strenuous  search 
for  deserting-  parents  Support  now  is  t)elng 
collected  rrom  24  per  cent  of  deserting  fa- 
thers, with  payments  in  excess  of  66  million 
dollars  last  year 

Counties  a.-e  encnuratff'd  t.3  pursue  the 
runaway  pa.-pi.ts  b\  a  pro-,  ision  permitting 
the  counties  u.  retain  a  .substantial  amount 
ot  the  money  recovered 

PtrmNC  PEopu:  to  wobk 
From  the  start.  Governor  Rea>^'an  has 
stressed  Jobs  for  persons  able  to  work  Offi- 
cials say  an  average  of  about  I30,0(»<j  per.->ons 
now  receiving  assistance  report  regularly  for 
work  under  two  programs  One  is  the  Em- 
ployables Program,  wtdch  seeks  to  find  pri- 
vate Jobs  for  those  on  welfare  The  other  is 
the  Comunity  Work  Experience  Program, 
which  requires  part-time  community  work 
for  a  relief  check.  These  programs  started  in 
16  counties  and  now  have  expanded  to  36. 

Between  July  1.  1971.  and  June  30.  1972, 
an  estimated  25.000  persons  were  put  Into 
private  Jobs.  This  more  than  doubled — to 
67.000— the  next  year,  and  23.500  were  put 
to  work  In  the  first  three  months  of  the 
flsca:  vea.'-  that  began  last  July  1. 

Pet«r  Rank  deputy  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  depart.nient  of  human  resources. 
says  the  community-work  plan  has  a  limited 
goal   He  explains: 

"There  s  no  Intention  of  replacing  regular 
workers  with  welfare  recipients,  but  there 
Is  no  rea-soi.  why  people  cant  do  some  work 
for  the  community  at  the  same  time  they 
are  looking  for  Jobs  " 

About  3.000  worked  for  welfare  benefits  In 
the  fiscal  ye«tr  that  ended  last  June  30. 
helping  out  In  schools,  libraries  doing  what- 
ever work  was  needed  on  a  temporary  basis 
by  the  community  More  are  expected  to 
work  on  a  part-time  basis  this  year  as  the 
program   spreads   to   mo.'e   counties. 

INCXNTIVE    TO    WORK 

Governor  Reagan  ,s.ays  the  program  im- 
proves the  'Job-getting  pxDtentlal"  of  In- 
experienced people  by  giving  them  the 
chance  to  work  on  a  Job    Also,  he  adds: 

"It  provides  an  Incentive  to  those  few 
welfare  recipients  who  would  rather  live 
off  the  earnings  of  others  than  suppc.rt 
themselves,  even  though  they  are  capable  of 
performing  an  honest  day's  work 

"W)ien  given  the  option  of  finding  regu- 
lar employment  or  performing  public-service 
Jobs  for  their  welfare  check,  such  persons 
often   leave   the   welfare   rolls  entirely   ' 

New  York     Tovchxh   Ri-les  a.nd  Brrm 

MANAGndrWT 

AusANT.  N  y  — In  1971.  New  York's  relief 
roils  were  slcyrocketlng  Welfare  coets  had 
rl.sen  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than  26 
per  cent  a  year  for  seven  years — and  a  40 
per  cent  Increase  was  Included  In  the  new 
Stale   budget 

As  a  result.  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Social  Services  Abe  Lavlne  recalls: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RJIMARKS 

'Support  for  the  program  was  disappear- 
ing "Wliat  about  the  welfare  mess'''  was  a 
question  being  heard  everj-  time  a  request 
f-T  more  money,  anywhere,  in  any  program, 
appeared  " 

With  his  budget  stalled  In  the  legislature 
and  probiems  growing  G.  vernor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  began  a  ma&aive  reform  of  the 
State's  we.fare  sysiem 

Today,  relief  roils  Ere  going  down.  Costs 
still  are  rising,  mainly  taecause  of  Inflation, 
but  not  nearly  as  fast. 

What  caused  this  change  was  a  crackdown 
on  Inellglbles,  a  much  tougher  attitude  Up- 
ward work  for  those  on  relief  and  infusion 
of  management  talent  from  the  business 
world  ti3  run  the  program  that  now  spends 
some  4  7  billion  dollars  a  year  for  public 
a.ssL'itAnce,  social  services,  and  medical  care 

CITT-STATX    CXiNFUCT 

Wel.'are  reform  In  New  York  Is  similar  to 
what  happer.ed  In  California  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  there  are  differences  Many  of 
the.'^e  differences  grow  out  of  the  fact  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  State's  welfare  cases  are  in 
New  York  City. 

County  and  city  ofBclals  ad.^^lnlster  local 
welfare  programs  under  State  supervision  in 
New  York  State. 

New  York  City,  for  example,  has  more 
people  in  Its  welfare  bureaucracy — about 
28.000  persons — than  most  cities  have  on 
their  relief  rolls. 

Kenneth  L.  Harris,  a  management  special- 
ist who  now  Is  assistant  administrator  for 
management  and  control  in  New  York  Cltv  s 
Human  Resources  Administration,  remem- 
bers what  it  was  Uke  when  he  was  hired  in 
1971; 

"Over  the  last  seven  years,  the  cost  of  wel- 
fare had  exploded. 

"The  number  of  persons  on  welfare  had 
skyrocketed  from  650.000  to  l,3oC0O0  (1  of 
every  6  residents  of  the  city)  And  while  the 
welfare  rolls  were  growing,  we  had  to  as- 
similate a  whole  host  of  new  Great  SocLetv 
programs — day  care,  manpower  training, 
medicaid,  youth  services,  many  others. 

■On  check  day,  welfare  centers  looked  Uke 
Fort  Apache.  Addicts  were  rampaging  the 
centers.  'With  over  30,0<X)  addicts  on  the  rc.r.s 
and  less  than  half  in  treatment,  we  were 
running  the  w.>r!d's  largest  heroln-malnt<>- 
nance  program  and  subsidizing  the  under- 
world to  the  tune  of  about  60  million  dol- 
lars a  year  " 

Then,  Mr  Harris  relates: 
"In  mid-l&7i,  the  whole  thing  blew  up. 
Fraud  and  agency  error  became  Intolerable. 
Services  deteriorated,  and  the  work  force  be- 
came unproductive  and  un.-nanageable  Be- 
cause we  didn't  have  the  advanced  adminis- 
trative technology  .needed  to  handle  this  kind 
of  operation  the  public  turned  against  many 
of  our  best  programs" 

SIG.N-Ai.    roR     ACTION 

The  move  to  reform  ;n  New  York  City, 
however,  came  on  the  heels  of  strong  action 
in  Albany, 

In  April  1971.  Oovernor  Rockefeller  signed 
a  series  of  bills  overhauling  the  State  welfare 
system    The  most   Important   changes   were 

.Shifting  authority  to  appoint  the  commis- 
sioner of  social  services  from  the  State  board 
of  social  welfare,  which  previously  set  policy, 
to  the  Governor. 

Creating  the  office  of  welfare  Inspector  gen- 
eral an  independent  official  whi:>se  Job  Is  to 
check  out  complaints  about  welfare,  any- 
where In  the  State 

Adopting  a  one-year  residence  requirement 
before  a  family  can  receive  a  relief  check. 
Tlr.s  later  was  ruled  Invalid  by  federal  courts 

A  10  per  cent  cut  In  benefiu  m  the  two 
family  categories — State-flnanced  home  re- 
lief for  the  working  poor  and  federallv  as- 
sisted aid  to  families  with  dependent  chi;- 
dren  This  cut  wll!  be  restored  January  l  t. 
help  meet   ooet-of-living  Increases. 

A  g*Dsral  tlghtsning  tip  In  ttUflbUtty  (or 
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medical  assistance  and  a  cutback  in  the  level 

of  benefits. 

A  requireme.-.t  that  all  employables  In  fam- 
Uy  categories  appear  ;;.  person  to  pick  up 
their  checks  twice  monthly  at  a  State  em- 
ployment office  and  accept  Jobs  or  Job  train- 
ing. If  available  Also  established  was  a  pro- 
gra.^i  requiring  recipients  i.o  work  for  com- 
munity agencies  In  return  for  their  relief 
checks. 

A  requirement  that  welfare  reclpieru  have 
photo  Identiacation  cards  to  prevent  fraud 
In  cashing  checks 

MANAGEMEm    CHANGES 

In  May,  1972,  the  Oovernor  replaced 
Oe.rpe  K  Wyman  career  social  worker  as 
commissioner  of  social  services.  The  new 
coc.missioner,  Abe  Lavine,  had  a  business 
background  and  had  been  the  State's  chief 
la:xjr  nepotiator. 

One  place  where  the  reform  in  New  York 
stands  ou:,  say  federal  officials.  Is  In  Its  use 
of  audits  and  quality  control. 

Martin  Sacks  director  of  audit  and  con- 
trol, is  a  systems  expen  who  was  recruited 
from  a  major  Job  ;n  the  Ap.oi:o  program  at 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, 

Mr.  Sacks  has  conducted  two  complete 
audits  of  State  welfare  roUs  TTie  latest 
showed  that  17,6  per  cent  of  aU  AFDC  oases 
were  Ineligible,  that  30  8  per  cent  were  over- 
paid and  116  per  cent  underpaid  That  added 
up  to  errors  on  60  per  cent  of  aU  checks 
written. 

To  eliminate  such  errors,  several  pollcT 
changes  have  been  made.  The  first  audit 
revealed  that  48  per  cent  of  all  changes  In 
eligibility  occurred  within  90  days  after  fami- 
lies first  went  on  the  roUs  Thus,  a  new  policy 
now  requires  family  recipients  to  come  in 
after  three  months  for  a  complete  recerti- 
ficatlon  interview 

Audits  also  showed  4  of  everv  10  cases  of 
InenglbUity  involved  an  uni^orted  father 
m  the  home  who,  presumablv,  could  hare 
provided  some  support  Checks  are  withheld 
now  in  cases  Involving  a  deserting  father 
until  a  thorough  check  is  made  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

In  only  two  months  officials  say,  the  90- 
day  recertiflcatlon  rule  resulted  In  8.908 
cases'  being  cut  off  rolls 

SCRCTINT    ON    NEW    TORK    CTTT 

In  September  1971,  the  Governor  appoint- 
ed George  F,  Berllnger  as  the  first  welfare 
Inspector  general,  a  Job  unique  in  the 
nation.  Mr  Ber'.inger  had  been  a  member  of 
the  State  bc«rd  cf  s<->c:a;  welfare  for  seven 
years  and  was  an  outspoken  crlUc  of  the  wel- 
fare system 

Mr  Berllnger  immediately  focused  his  at- 
tention and  his  investigators — now  up  to  40 
in  number — on  New  York  City. 

This  occurred  at  about  the  same  time 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  began  to  make  big 
changes  in  the  city  s  welfare  svstem,  bring- 
ing in  management  expert*,  techmcians  and 
computer  experts  from  the  buslneM  world 
What  followed  was  an  angry  running  battle 
between  the  SUte  and  city  that  stm  con- 
tinues. 

Mr  Berllnger  he.d  repeated  news  confer- 
ences to  teU  about  such  things  as  the  man 
who  received  checks  from  nine  dlflere.-:t  -New 
York  City  welfare  centers  the  man  who 
turned  down  &  Job  16  tunes  and  st;U  d.'ew 
welfare  or  the  woman  receiving  a  .-egular 
check  even  though  she  fli;ed  out  on'.v  about 
three  lines  of  her  appllcaUon  fo.-m. 

C-.ty  administrators  fired  bacJc.  disputing 
Mr  Berilnger'8  statisUcs  and  defending  their 
p.'ograms  Meanwhile  Stale  jfficUL..<  we.-e 
pressing  the  city  to  change  its  w.-ivs  several 
tunes  withholding  funds  when  action  was 
too  slow 

Despite  the  angry  words  progress  seems 
to  have  t>een  made  both  In  Uie  c;It  and 
across   the   State 

Change  la.  perhaps,  more  dlAcult  la  K«w 
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York  Ctty  than  elsewhere  tn  the  State  VU* 
tuAlly  ail  the  approxunacel;  28.000  employee 
of  that  city's  Human  Reacrurcea  Admlnlatra- 
tton  (HRA)  are  repreaented  by  untona  Thus, 
changea  muat  clear  both  city  ciTU-aerrlce  and 
union  officials. 

pnaoMNYL  roajfovxas 

When  nianagnmnnf  •peclaUata  came  Ln. 
new  problenis  developed. 

"Our  baalc  problem  waa  trying  to  blend 
the  experience  of  the  old -line  workers  with 
the  new  management  typee,"  explain*  Robert 
F  CarroU.  deputy  HRA  administrator  "These 
guys  out  ot  the  bualnesa  world  are  used  to 
moving  Bureaucrats  are  used  to  a  more 
leisurely  pace  " 

In  early  1972.  the  HRA  began  rating  direc- 
tors of  the  44  city  welfare  centers  on  the 
basis  of  performance  of  their  staffs.  In  April. 
1972.  18  of  the  44  directors  were  r<'placed 

"We  took  out  the  directors  who  were  case- 
work-oriented and  replaced  them  with  peo- 
ple having  more  management  experience." 
explains  Mr  Carroll. 

One  program  that  has  worked  well  In  the 
city  is  addict  control. 

"We  found  we  had  34.000  addicts  on  wel- 
fare." says  B<r.  CarroU.  "In  April.  1972.  we 
began  *#Ving  whether  they  were  on  treat- 
ment We  required  this  before  they  could  get 
their  money  They  went  off  welfare  If  they 
left  the  treatment  prognkms  We  act  up  a 
computetiaad  central  index  of  drug  addicts 
so  centers  could  find  out  quickly  whether 
they  had  applied  elsewhere  In  a  year,  the 
number  of  addicts  on  welfare  had  dropped 
from  34.000  to  15.000  and  now  it  is  down  to 
about  11.000  " 

Despite  the  growing  emphasis  on  wwk  and 
work  requirements,  many  experts  are  skep- 
tical that  great  inroads  into  welfare  rolls  will 
come  from  putting  people  to  work^-except 
poaaibly  on  public  jobs 

"The  problem  Is  that  out  of  I  8  million  on 
the  roUs.  you  get  down  to  only  about  flO.OOO 
who  are  really  employable."  says  Paul  Sim- 
mons, executive  assistant  to  the  State  com- 
missioner. "Tou  have  a  hard  tune  finding 
Jobs  for  these  " 

STATS    TO    TAKZ    OVXSf 

Both  city  and  State  officials  ^vor  an  even- 
tual take-over  of  the  system/toy  the  State. 
The  legislature  re>ected  the  ^lan  this  year, 
but  the  issue  will  come  up  4galn  next  year 

Bren  without  all  reforms  completed,  offi- 
cials are  pleased  with  their  rprogreas  so  far. 
Commissioner  Lavlne  sums  It  up: 

"We  have  created  a  !  fTcr«nt  tone  In  the 
State.  Persona  now  rfr^<«;:.:/«^iiat  they  cant 
take  It  for  granted  that  uiey  wtU-g^  welfare 
checks.  Uany  who  might  have  appU^  In  the 
past   now    v^x   ■•mployment   on   thelr^ 


CONORESSION.^i.  .\PPROVAL  OF 
ECONOMIC  CENSUS  QUESTION- 
NAIRES 


HO.N    RICHARD  C    WHITE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  A  TIVKS 

Thurtdav.  Dfcrmber  20.  1973 

Mr  WHITE  Mr  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 25.  1973.  I  Introduced  HJl  10510. 
which  waa  cosponsored  by  Congresamen 
Haitley  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Lch- 
MAH  Democrat  of  Florida  Pictlk.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Texas  and  CHABLts  H.  Wilsow, 
Democrat,  of  California 

The  purpose  of  thla  bill  Is  to  permit 
coogreMlcnal  approval  of  the  form, 
length,  and  content  of  economic  cenaua 
questionnaires  distributed  by  the  CenstM 
Buieau. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  Rl  MARKS 

The  current  law.  section  131  of  title  13. 
United  SUtes  Code,  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take  vari- 
ous economic  censuses  in  years  ending  In 
"3"  and  "8."  No  provlslcir.  u;  made  In  the 
law.  however,  for  any  roc^'p^sinnal  ap- 
proval of  such  question!. h:'^*','. 

My  bill  would  require  •:  •  .-Wi  retary  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  determlnaUon 
of  the  questions  proposed  to  be  Included. 
and  the  type  of  Inlormation  to  be  com- 
piled, not  later  than  2  years  prior  to  the 
taking  of  such  censuses.  Not  later  than 
1  year  thereafter,  the  committees  of  Con- 
iCess  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  Census 
Bureau  may  notify  the  Secretary  of  their 
recommendations  for  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  form  and  content  of  the 
questionnaires 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  my  constituents,  and  from  citizens 
in  other  congressional  districts,  about  the 
form  and  content  of  economic  census 
questionnaires  In  pcunJcular.  many  small 
businessmen  have  complained  about  the 
length  of  the  questionnaires,  the  many 
detailed  questions  asked,  and  the  time 
and  expense  Involved  in  completing  the 
questionnaires  If  they  fall  to  answer 
these  questionnaires,  they  are  subject  to 
fines  and  or  jail  sentences 

While  I  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
Oovemmenfs  need  for  accurate  eco- 
nomic census  data,  particularly  from  our 
large  corporations  and  businesses,  I 
nonetheless  also  believe  that  the  people's 
representatives  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  review,  and  make  recom- 
mendatloos.  regarding  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  these  questionnaires. 

I  believe  that  congressional  review  wlU 
assure  that  the  questionnaires  will  not 
be  unduly  voluminous,  burdensome,  or 
violative  of  the  Individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy In  particular.  I  think  congressional 
review  will  result  In  easing  the  burden 
on  the  small  businesses  and  corporations 
who  are  most  affected  at  present  by  the 
time  and  cost  involved  tn  completing 
these  questionnaires 

There  Is  merit  to  the  viewpoints  of 
both  the  Census  Bureau  and  of  the  small 
businessmen  In  this  matter  I  feel  that 
passage  of  my  bill  will  give  both  groups 
a  proper  forum  in  which  to  air  their 
views  for  consideration  by  the  people's 
elected  represenutives.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  Improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent situation,  where  the  Census  Bureau 
is  given  sole  and  arbitrary  discretion  to 
decide  the  form  and  content  of  the  eco- 
nomic census  questionnaires 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics, of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  matter  in  the  very 
near  future,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  HR.  10510  tiielr  serious  consid- 
eration 
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WOMEN  S  ARMY  CORPS 
FOUNDATION 


HON   BILL  NICHOLS 


n*  THE  H. 


'T^ 


Thursday.  December  20.  n:"] 

Mr   n:  -HMr^^   Mr  Speaker   I -.->v.' 

received  a  r»*iv<.  jtlon  drafted  and  passec 


by  the  Women's  Army  Corps  Foundation, 
of  Port  McClellan,  Ala .  that  brought  to 
the  surface  the  Importance  of  one  of 
America's  finest  Army  bsLses.  Ft  McClel- 
lan. Ala. 

In  the  resolution,  the  civic  minded 
women  of  the  Women's  Army  CoriJs 
Foundation  resolved  that  since  Ft.  Mc- 
Clellan Is  "an  active  post  of  the  US 
Army,  an  essential  element  in  achieving 
an  All- Volunteer  Army  and  a  permanent 
place  to  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  past  and  present,  m  the 
history  and  heritage  of  the  U.S.  Army" 
the  Army  installation  should  remain  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  US   Army. 

I   concur   with    the    resolution   of   the 
Women's  Army  Corps  foundation  and 
that  the  resolution  be  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord for  all  Members  of  Congress  to  read : 
RsaoLcmoN 

Wheraas.  It  has  been  publicised  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  considering  the 
closure  of  Port  McClellan.  Alabama,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Women  s  Army  Corps  Poun- 
dailon  do  hereby  vow  and  declare  their  strong 
opposition  to  such  action  and  urge  all  who 
bear  witness  to  thla  statement  to  suppot't 
their  poattlon.  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Women's  Army 
Corps  Center  and  School,  Port  McClellan, 
Alabama,  as  the  major  basic  training  base 
for  members  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  is 
currently  operating  at  full  capacity,  training 
approximately  13,000  women  volunteers 
annually,  the  closure  of  this  base  would 
destroy  and  disrupt  the  moet  successful 
training  and  recruitment  momentum  created 
In  recent  years  by  the  United  States  Army 
and 

Whereas  the  creation  ■!  a;,  nil-volunteer 
Army  has  been  eeubllahed  as  a  National  goal 
and  the  enlistment  of  thousands  of  women 
Is  critical  to  the  successful  achlevemen'  of 
this  goal.  It  U  deemed  unsound  and  Illogical 
to  cloee  the  ONE  mUltary  poet  where  the 
initial  training  of  women  U  conducted  with 
economy,  oompwtence.  and  skill,  and 

Whereaa.  funds  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress In  1063  for  the  construction  of  a  per- 
manent training  base  for  women  at  Port 
McClellan.  Alabanas,  closure  of  this  poet 
would  contradict  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
this  expenditure  which  was  to  guarantee  a 
permanent  'military  home"  and  historical 
base  for  women — a  guarantee  upon  which 
women  could  rely  and  which  renected  the 
good  faith  of  the  American  people  toward  the 
thousands  of  women  who  have  voluntarily 
devoted  their  lives,  their  careers  and  their 
fortunes  to  the  United  8tat*«  Armv  and 

Whereas.  Port  McClellar,  .AabH.iia  Is  In- 
ternationally known  as  the  "home  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps.'"  and  Is  the  ONE  site 
upon  which  the  historical  heritage  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  modern  Women's  Army  Corps  Is 
based,  it  possesses  an  intrinsic  and  Intangible 
value  to  women  and  to  the  American  people 
whlcU  Is  beyond  physloal  measure,  and 

Whereas,  it  has  ty^^n  p'ib'.l.-;v  ar.::ounced 
that  the  United  States  Army  .vii:;-ary  Police 
School  will  be  relocated  to  P-ir*  .McClellan. 
and  PBtracttnsr  that  annr>unf«ment  and  dry- 
ing •.;-.*  p<«t  V.::  hj»ve  an  adverse  lmp»K  t  on 
the  Arrr.v  9  -T<«dlhi;i'y,  therefore  be  It  re- 
solved that  'h  Women  s  .\rmy  Corps  P>iun- 
datlon.  Its  Board  of  DU-e<-tors.  members  and 
friends  »iipp<.)r'.  the  .~< , n r in uan ~e  f  pr.rt  M-- 
Clor.a.-i,  Alaha.TiA  aa  ar:  a-'Mve  pr,at  of  the 
United  Pt«t<w  .Armv  na  ar.  ensenv.ii'.  element 
In  arhl*^lng  \n  \l'.-v^:l:nr>e^T  Armv  and  to 
«h--w  p»yi  faith  !n  the  iX>mmltment  made  by 
'• 'ri«T<>«a  'i'  •.r.3^^T*  a  permanent  p!a/-e  f~r 
TT^mb^n  >f  the  W:-mer.>  Army  C-  rpn  paat 
»..'•.  1  preiwn'  !'■  the  hlat4ir\-  ar.d  hi»ritA<re  of 
•"»  rmved  ftates  .Armv  and  !n  the  hearts  of 
•..•le    Amerlcar.    people,    to    whom    they    have 
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dtfU rated  their  Hves  and   it,e\r  rRr«er«  u»- 
aelllshly. 


ISRAEL  IS  NOT  TO  BI..^ME  FOR  OUR 
ENERGY  CRISIS 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPFiEHENTATTVES 

ThuTidav.  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  energy  crisis,  which  will  re- 
sult in  colder  homes,  greater  Inconven- 
ience, higher  uneinplovment.  and  In- 
creased prices,  presents  a  situation  ripe 
for  exploitation  by  demagogs  looking 
for  scapegoats. 

Some,  no  doubt,  will  point  an  accu-sa- 
tory  linger  at  Israel  as  the  reason  for  the 
Arab  policy  that  led  to  the  cutofif  of  oil. 
Others  will  call  for  a  cessation  of  our 
support  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
SUte  of  Israel,  hoping  that  the  oil  vrtll 
again  flow  to  our  plants,  homes,  and 
automobiles. 

Still  others  will  attempt  to  place  the 
blame  for  the  oU  shortage  on  our  Jew- 
ish citizens  who  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  resist  reUglous  perse- 
cution, terror  tactics,  and  economic 
blackmail. 

The  facts,  however,  show  that  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  is  but  only  a  part  of  the 
cause  of  today's  energy  crisis. 

For  example,  Arab  oil  imports  account 
for  only  6  percent  of  our  energy  sources, 
yet  we  face  at  least  a  17-percent  short- 
age— perhaps  25  percent  would  even  be 
closer  to  reality. 

Thus,  even  If  the  Arab  embargo  were 
lifted,  our  supply  of  oil  would  still  fall 
short  of  our  needs  by  a  significant 
amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  Is  not  to  blame  for 
the  energy  crisis.  Rather,  a  .shortsighted 
public  policy,  that  did  not  forecast  our 
need  to  conserve  energy  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  new  .sources,  must  sujcept 
the  responsibility  for  the  crisis  with 
which  we  are  presently  confronted. 

With  this  In  mind,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  :!i  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  entitled  "Wake  Up 
Jewry."  which  appeared  ir.  the  Deromber 
7,  1973.  edition  of  the  B'nal  B'rlth  Mes- 
senger. 

(Prom  the  Los  Anpeies  (Cnllf.)   B'nal  B'rlth 

Messenk-er,  Dec.  7,  1873) 
Wakx  rp,  Jkwrt 

Thla  ^as  h»^n  a  nation  where  !t  was  more 
than  a.TepT.&ble  to  have  n  •.■in-.per  slicke'- 
whlch  reii<1s.  '  Hot-.k  If  You  Love  Oolda  Melr" 
jr  ■-.Shalom  .Mea!.s  Peace"  or  "Phantoms  for 
Israel  '  or  "Ju.^tl.e  .'or  Soviet  Jcw^' 

This  ):h'-  bopv.  the  America  In  which  we 
hare  been  told  that  overt  and  open  antl- 
3emitl.<«m  was  a  thing  of  the  pa-st  So  Is  It 
acceptable  today  to  have  a  bumper  etlcke' 
readlnj;  "We  Need  OU.  Not  Jews"? 

Indeed,  the  present  enerpv  crisis  and  the 
subsequent  c«jmniiinl';t-r  rche.straud  Arab 
oU  squeeze  on  the  free  world  have  niade  It  a 
brand  new  ball  game  for  professional  bigots 
and  those  who  harbor  what  has  been  latent 
antl-Semttitm 

You're  being  furloughed  from  vour  Job  be- 
cause of  the  oil  shortage   Who  i.i  to  blanie" 
weu,  why  not  the  Jews?  It's  their  Israel. 
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EXTEK5;i5??^  OF  kFm.ARKS 

Tou  cant  take  t^.at  raciper-lraller  \;p  ir.to 
the  mountain.^  with  y  -ir  family  th\s  week- 
"nd  Who  is  tn  biam"-'  Wei!  vk*v  not  t^e 
.Jews'  It's  ihetr  teraei 

Yi.ur  hmise  Is  cold  There's  no  fuel  oil. 
Wh(,  IS  u^  biame?  Weli  why  net  the  Jews? 
:i  8  in^lr  lATael. 

Downlowii  Burbauk  Is  browned-out 
;"bere-s  r.ot  ei.oLgh  oil  to  last  the  wlater. 
^\1.o  Ls  to  blame?  WeU.  whv  not  the  Jews') 
It's  their  I.^rael 

It's  ChrlBtmas  the  birth  of  "our  Saviour  " 
But  where  are  Uie  ;ightr?  -Who  Is  to  Mame' 
Well,  why  not  the  Jews?  It's  their  Israe! 

It  IS  alir.ost  fruitless  to  pn,le8t  thai  !t  is 
not  thie  fault  of  Hie  Jews  aud  "the;r  Israel.' 
that  the  energy  shortage  is  the  result  of 
misuse  and  lack  of  plaiinl.-.g,  tha:  the  Arab 
blackmailers  are  se:z!ng  the  opportunity  to 
make  Israel  the  scapepoat  for  their  own 
dream.';   to  control   the   world 

My  G<xl.  If  there  were  :.o  Israel,  the  Ara.bs 
would  Btlll  be  tDriiii.g  oS  the  taps  a:  u.e 
l^ehest  of  the  Russians  uj  sap  the  streng-th 
of  the  Free  World.  Israel  Is  there— It  has  si;r- 
vlved  agalii — and  It  is  so  cor.ve;:le!.t  to  ase 
the  Jews  TI.ey  Lave  ^>een  jsed  by  s*:,  mary  for 
so  long  (And  all  those  who  have  done  so 
have  fallen-  Ronse.  Rpsir,  the  Third  Relr-h  ) 
"We  Need  Oil.  Not  Jews"  Tr.lB  is  more  than 
ft  bumper  sticker.  It  is  a  warning  to  the 
Jewish  establishment  in  America  ii,  Amer- 
ica which  has  been  home  to  J.;wb  lor  more 
than  300  years.  It  is  a  warning  to  the  so- 
called  defense  agencies,  to  the  Federations, 
to  the  Jews  of  the  left  and  the  Jews  of  the 
right 

We  are  confronted  with  a  situation  which 
has  a  parallel  In  the  Weimar  Republic,  when 
It  became  not  only  fashionable,  but  policy 
to  "blame  the  Jews." 

These  crisis  days  are  days  of  testing,  not 
only  for  American  Jews,  who  must  find  new 
ways  to  cope,  but  for  aU  America  as  well. 
Can  It.  In  the  trying  days  ahead,  survive  as  a 
nation  for  all  peoples? 
Wake  up,  Jewry.  We  must  not  drown  in  oU. 


PARK  RIDGE.  ILL  i    .\  CENTURY 
OP  PRIDE 

HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

0>     ILU.'JOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Dllnols  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attenUon  of  mv 
colleagues  to  a  centennial  celebration 
taking  place  in  Park  Ridire  P.!  H  h&f- 
been  said  that  the  family  is  the  c^omer- 
stone  of  the  community,  an...  tlie  com- 
munity is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Nation 
With  cornerstones  like  Park  Ridge,  the 
Ignited  State?  ha.^  an  unparalleled  Joun- 
dation  in  th'-  history  of  the  world  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
following  remarks  about  Park  Rldee 

Park   Rtoce,  III.:    A   Ckntt^y   or   PRicr 

This  year,  1973.  the  city  of  Park  Ridge 
celebrates  i'^  centennial  One  hur.dred  renrs 
have  pa.ised  since  Park  Ridge  wa-s  incorpo- 
rated under  the  law  of  ElUiois 

The  growth  of  Park  R:dge  is  tvplcal  of 
many  coinniunltles  acro.-i^  -.fce  r.s'  In  the 
early  1800s  pence.'ul  ^ndiurii;  taid  lartiers  ."^:- 
cuplPd  tl'.e  area  Ftniie  land,  f  iresU''  aao 
waterways  such  as  the  r>e<  riki:  e^  Rn-.-  ,.'- 
fered  Ideal  conditions  for  rn:;.  i;.^-  m  „-.  : ,  . 
pie  came  to  this  wtlderne.v  and  settled  The 
Maine  Township  political  povernouent  was 
offlclaJly  orgaaiaed  In  1850. 
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The  population  began  to  Increase  after 
O^or^e  W  P^nny  opened  a  brickyard  tn  1864. 
lie  was  ftble  to  mak*.  bricks fl<«teaUent  qual- 
:tT  from  b  wr-  iith  of  rich  clay  In  the  area  and 
hts  business  boomed.  Per  the  next  five  rears 
the  con.mtmltT  wa.«  known  as  PennyvllJe. 
Penny's  brlckvara  acoiished  when  the'  rail- 
road came  ti.rcugh  bever&l  vears  later.  He 
was  able  to  load  his  bricks  on  box  cars  and 
ship  them  u.  Chicago. 

Pennyville  wa.s  h  cornmunltv  in  which  the 
people  w-.rned  toeether  and  helped  one  an- 
other  When  a  struct-ure  was  needed  on  prop- 
erty to  crr^s  the  De~  Plalnes  River  nelgh- 
rwrs  helped  Mancel  laib  t;  to  c- n^truct  a 
orldge  which  last«d  until  an  1890  flood  ltd- 
coti  was  the  first  posimaiier  ;a  the  vicinity 
and  Talcotl  Road   is   ^aa.e-i    m  his  honor. 

Educatlor  was.  from  the  beginning  of  the 
community,  impr-nant  to  the  earlv  settlers. 
T^e  Tiny  9choo!-h>use  built  bv  U^e  pioneers 
sjrew  into  t  istrlct  64.  which  tocav  conslsia 
of  nine  public  elementar;  scluxjis.  two  junior 
hlf;h  schoCiS    and   two  public  high  schools 

The  area  wsif  chai.gmg  from  an  ag.'icui- 
turai  coii-a;ut.i:\  t^j  an  affiuent  lu^.i.ess 
town.  Because  of  the  brick  industry  the  c  ir.- 
mimlty  continued  to  expand  At  George 
Penny's  request  the  np.me  of  Brickton  w'a^ 
adopted  Penny's  fc..cks  were  used  for  homes 
and  churches  throughout  the  area  The  clay 
supply   grew    lees   and   less    until    finally,    m 

1872.  bricks  were  no  longer  ma:,u:aciured. 
Tne  people  of  Brlckton  wi.i^de.-ed  wLeu.er 
the  town  would  survive  without  the  brick 
Industry. 

It  was  the  Great  Chicago  Fire  of  1871 
which  turned  the  tide  of  events.  Although 
much  of  Chicago  was  destroyed,  the  fire 
drove  stricken  clty-dweUers  out  to  the  sub- 
urbs for  a  fresh  start.  Once  agai-.  Bnckton 
began  to  grow    Incorporated   a.-    a   village   In 

1873,  the  Lame  of  Park  R;age  ^ai  selected 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Tl  t  r.i^n.f  wis  an 
appropriate  choice  l>eca.;v  r  the  high  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  C'  -^e  B  Carpenter 
waa  elected  the  first  preside;.-  f  Pa,rk  Ridge. 
In  1910.  It  was  voted  to  rh.^.'..:e  t-  >m  village 
government  to  the  city  fori;  or  government. 
Dr.  A  J  Bjchhelt  who  Ptl  .-esldes  in  Park 
Ridge  was  ejected  it*  r,,-st  mav,  r 

The  centennial  festival  was  held  June  29 
through  July  4.  TI..S  s;i-day  "Birthday 
Party  was  held  at  \Ve.s:  Park,  the  Ce;.te:i- 
nlalFestlva;  PaLnrrour.ds  Festivities  l-cl-jde<l 
performances  by  the  Maine  Towrship  High 
School  So\:th  Concen  Band  and  Ca^-alior 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps.  Peatttred  also  were 
rock  tm.r;d  contests  a  variety  .-^how.  games 
and  csj-.ilvaj  ndee  .'or  the  ihlldre:^  and 
speeches  by  M^yor  Mii.-t;:.  But^ec  <tnd  o'^er 
promiaeat  citlze;.s  The  t'.;r:.-ou:  u-as  t.'e- 
mendous.  The  platis  and  e;r  rt.'=  p:t  f-.rth"by 
the  Cer.t^n-lal  C'"irr.ni;**ee  were  well-r^-eived 
and  appreciated  Othw  ever.t-  of  the  cent^ti- 
nial  celebration  Inclitde  the  Centen.-.ial  Bill 
cere.-io.-.les  or.  Armistice  Dav,  a:td  the  Chrlst- 
.".la--  Parade. 

I  wouxd  like  to  oocgratulaie  Mavor  Martin 
Butler  the  Park  Ridge  Historical  Society  the 
Tsj-k  Ridge  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
cl:l7-er.<;  -rf  Park  Rldre  far  .\1'  f  thet-  efforts 
In  m&Y/ne  -re  v«c-  a  n.emorable  o:,e  .A  Teat 
deal  of  co:nm',i;.ltv  spirit  and  i.-.volrement 
wei.t  into  makiTvp  the  cent*.-„';lal  a  success. 

The  ■fflc<»r^  of  the  Park  Rdge  H:sto<-)c«l 
So.loty  uet^rve  special  nier.lioi.  for  the.r  el- 
f  rt.-  Peter  Mai  ^t  e  Chfwrman  Paul  Carisou 
Pre  idet.t  Harry  .Madserv  T>edsuT»T;  Kleanor 
Sr'-^PS^Ie  S/v-rt-a.-.-  a..:  t^p'..  rj,  .v,^  B-x^-rd 
m-r:ib<»r^  Mrs  R.-.^xer+H  Mellon  Xfr*  G'advs 
\--~«n.«'Pid  Mrs  r»rrMhv  Hai.se-.  Vornian 
Hr.'w:.,  Vrs  Jan  Juckert  Dr  Prank  I^.r.ar. 
.M.-s  :j*i,;s  Pv.m&ra:..-^:.  David  Bar:;e<5  R^.t>ert 
-^-;.Hru-..,  J»;:ies  Sctiaefer,  Irvir.c  Gil.ick  Her- 
•x:t:  Ar.de.'-sti:,  a:.d  A.lde:,  WiW  .i 

Park  Rld^e  ha.';  :iide*d  bee:,  a  century  af 
prtde  If  a  jrreat  olty,  and  I'm  prlnlewd  to 
repreaent  Its  cltlaetM. 


CXJNQRESSMAN    OTIS    G     PIKF    RE- 
PORTS TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS  ON 
1ST  SESSION,  93D  CONGRESS 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

;ir  ■srw  Tom 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATrVKS 

Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  my  13th 
annual  report  to  my  constituents  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  During  the 
13  years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress 
the  First  Congressional  District  has 
changed  dramatically  Because  of  our 
exploding  population  on  eastern  Long 
Island  several  reapportionments  of  the 
area  which  I  represent  have  caused  the 
district  to  shrink.  When  first  elected  in 
1960  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  New  York  included  all  of 
Suffolk  Comnty  and  about  a  fourth  of 
Nassau  County  That  same  area  today 
has  three  Congressmen. 

While  the  size  of  the  district  which  I 
represent  has  shrunk,  the  size  of  the  job 
has  increased  just  as  dramatically.  In 
1961.  the  first  year  in  which  I  served  in 
Congress,  the  congressional  session  ad- 
journed on  September  27  This,  believe  It 
or  not.  made  It  the  longest  congressional 
session  in  10  years.  Those  were  the  good 
old  days.  This  congressional  session  will 
adjourn — hopefully — at  the  end  of  this 
week.  That  first  session  of  my  stay  in 
Congress  had  a  total  of  116  recorded 
votes.  This  session  of  Congress  has  ed- 
ready  had  530  recorded  votes  as  this  is 
written,  and  will  probably  reach  S'iO  be- 
fore the  session  finally  ends. 

When  I  first  started  issuing  these  an- 
nual reports  it  was  possible  to  list  al- 
most all  of  the  votes  in  reporting  to  you. 
Now  It  is  onli  possible  to  hit  the  high- 
lights of  the  year. 

What  a  year  It  has  been.  First,  it  has 
obviously  been  an  exciting  year  to  be  a 
Congressman.  It  has  also  been  a  contro- 
versial year  and  a  difficult  year,  because 
of  the  aura  of  crisis  which  has  hung  over 
Washingt<m  for  much  of  the  year,  and 
because  of  the  critical  nature  of  so  many 
of  the  Issues  which  were  before  Congress 
The  year  started  out  easily  enough.  The 
Republican  President  had  won  a  land- 
slide victory,  but  so  had  a  heavily  De- 
mocratic Congress.  It  was  a  time  in 
which  peace  had  been  declared  If  not 
achieved,  and  Congress  started  the  year 
by  devoting  some  time  and  energy  to  re- 
forming Its  own  rules  smd  procedures  We 
opened  up  almost  all  of  our  committee 
meetings  to  the  public  unless  closed  for 
national  security  reasons  We  finally 
adopted  an  efficient  system  of  electromc 
voting;  made  it  easier  to  pass  noncontro- 
verslal  bills,  and  embarke<i  on  a  new 
stucy  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  the  year  progressed,  however,  the 
continuing  Watergate  revelations  and 
continuing  confrontations  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  many  Is- 
sues made  the  debates  «harper  and  nome- 
ttmes  acrimonious  Iwues  on  which  Con- 
gress and  the  President  split  sharply  In- 
cluded everything  from  minor  issues  such 
as  keeptrg  open  America's  10  public 
hospital.^  to  such  vital  ones  as  the  war 
powers  of  the  President. 
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The  first  issue  Involving  widely  dif- 
fering positions  as  l)etwe€n  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  Included  the  Pres- 
ident's refusal  to  use  fundus  previously 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  certain  specific  punx>fles,  such  a.s  wa- 
ter pollution  control,  sewer  ron.=  t.ryctlon. 
health  and  education.  While  Congress 
looked,  usually  In  vain,  for  a  means  by 
which  to  compel  the  President  to  go 
ahead  with  these  programs,  court  decl- 
skKU  throughout  the  country-  declared 
that  the  President  had  no  legal  author- 
ity to  refuse  to  carry  out  the  laws.  The 
President  responded  by  saying  that  Con- 
gress was  fiscally  irresponsible  and  had 
no  overall  budget  controls. 

The  next  major  crisis  Involved  the 
continued  financing  and  fighting  of  the 
war.  no  longer  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam but  now  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
While  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  could 
certainly  have  been  Interpreted  as  an 
action  by  Congress  to  authorize  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  by 
the  President,  there  was  no  congressional 
authority  for  fighting  a  war  in  Cambo- 
dia, and  in  fact  for  a  long  time  the  ad- 
ministration denied  formally  that  any 
such  activities  were  going  on.  Congress 
voted  to  cut  ofT  the  fimds  for  the  war  in 
Cambodia  despite  warnings  from  the 
military  that  Phnom  Penh  would  fall 
within  a  matter  of  days  if  this  were  done 
The  President  vetoed  the  bill.  Congress 
failed  to  override  the  veto,  and  even- 
tually the  President  agreed  to  stop  the 
bombing. 

By  early  In  the  year  problems  at  home 
had  diverted  the  Nation's  attention  from 
problems  overseas.  The  economy  was  in 
trouble  with  inflation  rampant  and 
shortages  developing  in  many  areas  of 
the  economy.  There  were  shortages  of 
lumber,  especially  plywood:  shortages  of 
railroad  txixcars;  shortages  of  news- 
print; shortages  of  certain  textiles.  As  an 
effort  was  made  to  limit  inflation  through 
price  controls.  It  became  more  profitable 
for  producers  of  items  in  short  supply  to 
ship  these  items  abroad.  So  Congress  au- 
thorized new  controls  limiting  exports 
of  goods  In  short  supply. 

In  the  summer  the  first  shortage  felt 
by  everyone  appeared — the  meat  short- 
age, which  was  in  turn  caused  by  a  short- 
age of  livestock  feed — primarily  soy- 
beans— which  may  in  turn  have  been 
caused  by  a  shortage  of  wheat  resulting 
from  the  pnor  year's  wheat  sale  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Meat  prices  were  decon- 
trolled and  rose  rapidly,  but  the  short- 
ages ended.  The  worst  shortage  was  still 
to  come  For  years  and  years  Americans 
have  been  consuming  energy  at  an  ever- 
increasing  pace,  especially  petroleum. 
Between  World  Wars  I  and  n  our  Navy 
switched  from  coal  to  petroleum  as  Its 
principal  source  of  power  American 
homes  and  industnes  which  had  tradi- 
tionally relied  on  coal  for  heat  switched 
to  petroleum  and  natural  gas  At  the  end 
of  World  War  n  America  was  only  using 
about  6  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  By 
1960  this  had  doubled  to  approximately 
10  million  barrels  a  day;  by  1965  11 '2 
million  barrels  a  day.  and  today  approx- 
imately 17  million  barrels  a  day  If  we 
were  using  the  same  amount  of  petro- 
leum which  we  were  using  only  10  years 
ago   we   would   be   producing  it  all  In 
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America.  Today,  however,  we  import  ap- 
proximately 30  perrent  of  our  supply, 
half  of  this  from  the  Arab  world  The 
energy  crisis  has  fc>een  with  us  for  years, 
but  until  the  Arab  oil  cutoff  came  no 
one  had  felt  It. 

ThLs  Congress  through  a  preat  num- 
ber of  proposals  has  addressed  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  We  have  directed  the  allo- 
cation of  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  home 
heating  oil  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  regulations  have  been  an- 
nounced under  that  law.  We  have  under- 
taken measures  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  to  liberalize  Its  use.  We 
have  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  geothermal  energy  research, 
solar  energy  research,  research  in  coal 
gasification,  suid  the  production  of  oil 
from  both  coal  and  oil  shale.  None  of 
these  measures  will  get  us  through  our 
energy  crisis  without  conservation  efforts 
in  which  all  Americans  will  have  to 
share. 

Hanging  like  a  great  dark  cloud  over 
all  of  the  operations  of  Congress  and  of 
our  Government  has  been  that  com- 
plex of  Issues  ranging  from  burglaries  in 
California  and  Washington  to  bombings 
in  Cambodia,  milk  prices  In  America, 
Illegal  campaign  contributions,  and  du- 
bious tax  returns  bearing  the  general 
label — Watergate.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  been  given  the  momen- 
tous job  of  determining  whether  or  not 
a  resolution  impeaching  the  President 
should  be  approved  by  the  committee 
and  voted  on  by  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  such  a  res- 
olution is  approved  by  the  committee 
and  passed  by  the  House,  whose  role  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  grand  jury  in  such 
cases,  the  Issue  will  be  tried  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  a 
tough  Issue  for  everyone,  and  Judging 
from  my  mall  it  may  bring  out  the  worst 
in  many  people.  Old  Republican  friends 
have  said  they  will  no  longer  support  me 
because  I  have  gone  too  far  in  approv- 
ing the  investigation  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Old  Democratic  friends  have 
said  they  will  no  longer  support  me  be- 
cause I  have  not  gone  far  enough  in 
calling  for  impeaichment. 

So  be  It.  No  Congres.sman  can  ever 
please  all  of  his  constituents  all  of  the 
time,  nor  do  I  make  any  pretense  of  do- 
ing so.  What  a  Congressman  can  do  and 
should  do  to  the  best  of  his  ability  is 
represent  his  district  on  a  great  many 
issues  in  a  great  manv  areas  in  a  great 
many  ways.  We  trj-  DurlnR  the  course 
of  our  530  votes  to  date  this  year  I  have 
been  present  and  voting  on  519  Issues. 

Through  our  offices  In  Washington 
and  Rlverhead  and  through  our  repre- 
sentatives In  Smlthtown,  Mr.  Joseph 
Qulnn,  and  Brookhaven,  Mr.  Robert 
Waldbauer.  we  have  tried  our  best  to 
take  care  of  the  tliou-sands  of  problems, 
large  and  small,  of  average  people  which 
cross  our  desks  earh  week  Both  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  have  tried  to  assist 
our  big  industries  with  their  big  prob- 
lems, and  partif  ularly  in  the  case  of  our 
aerospace  industries  and  electronics  in- 
dustries have  been  able  to  show  some 
positive  results. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  work- 
ings of  the  seniority  system,  in  which  I 
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am  not  a  great  believer,  nevertheless 
brought  me  to  the  chairmanship  of  a  per- 
manent legislative  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  This  subcom- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  over  all  of  the 
real  estate  and  military  bases,  includ- 
mg  all  of  the  construction  done  at  the.se 
bases  tx)th  in  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas. The  bill  which  our  subcommittee 
reported  out  this  year  totaled  $2,651,227,- 
000.  ThLs  figure  represented  a  cut  of  11 
percent  in  the  Defen.^e  Department  s  re- 
quest, was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
full  committee,  and  passed  by  a  vote  of 
359  to  28  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session  I  wn.s 
given  the  responsibility  of  being  chair- 
man of  another  special  subcommitU'e 
dealing  with  the  energy  needs  and  energv 
resources  of  tlie  Department  of  Etefense 
The  Department  of  Defense  through  four 
naviil  petroleum  reserves,  principally  In 
the  State.s  of  Alaska  and  California,  con- 
trols a  very  significant  portion  of  the  oil 
reserves  of  Amt.'-lca,  yet  particularly  in 
Alaska  we  have  no  idea  of  how  much  oil 
Is  contained  in  this  vast  reserve.  It  will 
be  the  job  of  our  subcommittee  to  rec- 
ommend how  the.se  reserves  should  be 
used  for  defense  purposes  and  how  the 
Department  of  Defense  can  join  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  in  energy  conserva- 
tion measures. 

All  in  all  it  has  been  the  most  challeng- 
ing year  which  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  13 
years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
your  Representative.  Following  you  will 
find  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  critical— 
and  expensive— votes  which  we  have  had 
this  year,  I  only  regret  that  space  and 
cost  limitations  make  it  Impossible  for 
me  to  list  the  entire  530,  but  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents on  this  report  and  on  these 
highlights  of  the  1st  session  of  the  93d 
Congress,  The  voting  record  follows 
VoTiNc  RecoRD — 1st  Session,  93d  Congress 

JANTABT    S     TO    DECEMBEK     19,     197 

Date,  issue,  and  Pike  tx>te 

Jan.  3 — Baectlon  of  Speaker    (Albert  236; 
Pord  188)  .  Albert. 

Jan.  31 — Create  sp^ial  committee  to  study 
role,  JurlsdlcUon  and  pmf-edures  or  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Hcmse   (yea  282;  nay 
91).  yea, 

P»b.  21 — Extend  through  June  30  funding 
for  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  at  annual  level  of  129.8 
billion  and  forel^  military  and  economic  aid 
programs  at  annual  level  of  $3.6  billion  for 
remainder  of  fiscal  1973  (yea  311;  nay  73), 
nay. 

March  7 — Amend  House  niles  to  require 
open  committee  meetings  except  where  na- 
tional security  or  personal  privacy  was  In- 
volved, or  where  a  committee  decided  by 
ma]orlty  vote  to  close  Its  doors  (yea  370;  nay 
27 1 ,  yea. 

March  13 — Strengthen  and  expand  pro- 
grams under  Older  Americana  Act  of  196,'>, 
authorize  11  4  billion  over  three-year  period, 
strengthen  rep.'-esenuitlon  of  Interests  of  the 
elderly  at  the  federal  level  (yea  329:  nay  86  . 
ye*. 

April  lO- Pa.s8  over  President's  veto  bill 
prohibiting  impoundment  of  m'^nles  apprc*- 
prlated  by  Congreas  each  ftscal  year  fcir 
aater  and  sewer  granta  to  rural  cocimunltles 
'  yea  225,  nay  18»)    yea 

April  12 — Authorize  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  for  flaoal  1873  of  M6.8  mlllloa 
for  CAB.  MS8  million  f.r  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, »872  million  for  college  student 
aid  programs  and  11  a  mUUon  for  the  Oen- 
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eral   Services  Admlntetratlon    (yea  387;    nay 
0 ) ,  yea. 

April  16— Extend  President's  authority  to 
control  wagee  and  prices  for  one  year  to 
April  30,   1974    (yea  293.   nay   114),  yea. 

April  18—  Extend  and  expand  Older  Amerl- 
ea^is  Act  of  1966  authorlElng  $54  6  million 
as  necessary  for  flscAl  1973-5  and  strengthen- 
ing interests  of  the  elderly  at  the  federal  level 
(vea  348:  nay  01 ,  yea 

April  19 — Amend  Federal  Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram to  permit  urban  areas  to  use  $700  mil- 
lion In  each  fiscal  years  1974-76  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Pund  for  mass  transit  proj- 
ect* or  roads   (yea  190:   nay  21 5 1     yea. 

May  7 — Provide  additional  burial  allow- 
ances for  veterans  and  consolidate  most  fed- 
eral cemeteries  under  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration (yea  340:  nay  1  ) ,  yea. 

May  8 — Extend  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  1966  and  author- 
ize funding  of  $30  million  for  fiscal  1974;  $40 
million  for  fiscal  1975  and  $50  million  for 
fiscal  1976  (  yea  368,  nay  9  ) .  yea 

May  10— Provide  supplemental  appropria- 
tions of  $2,855,542,209  for  10  cabinet-level 
department^,  several  federal  agencies  and 
legislative  liranch  operations  for  remainder 
of  fiscal  1973  and  prohibit  appropriations  or 
transfer  funds  from  being  used  m  or  over 
Cambodia  lyea  284,  iisy  96 1    yea. 

May  15 — Authorize  $40  million  contribu- 
tion by  the  United  States  over  fiscal  1974- 
78.  with  a  maximum  of  $10  million  for  fiscal 
1974,  to  the  U.N.  Environmental  Fund  for 
international  environmental  concerns  (yea 
266:  nay  123).  yea 

May  22 — Amend  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to 
extend  temporarj-  retirement  benefit  in- 
creases through  December  31.  1974  and  to 
liberalize  ellglbUlty  requirements  for  rail- 
road retirement   (yea  387.   nay  5i,  yea. 

May  23 — Pass,  over  Pr&sident  s  May  18  veto, 
bill  temporarily  abolLslang  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  subject  director  and 
deputy  director  to  Senate  confirmation,  etc. 
(yea  236;  nay  178) ,  yea. 

May  23— Authorize  $3.1  bUllon  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  1974  for  the  U.S  space  pro- 
gram and  related  activities  (yea  322;  nay  73), 
yea 

May  30 — Authorize  $8  58  mUllon  to  com- 
plete the  renovation  of  Washington's  Union 
Station  as  a  National  Visitor  Center  and  to 
direct  secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
for  transportation  services  between  the  cen- 
ter and  other  points  In  the  capital  (yea  288; 
nay  75) ,  yea. 

May  31 — Authorize  $145  million  for  fiscal 
years  1974-76  for  grants  to  local  communities 
to  plan,  establish  or  initially  operate  emer- 
gency medical  care  systems  and  for  research 
and  training  In  emergency  medical  services 
(yea  261;  nay  96).  yea. 

June  7 — Authorize  $687  4  million  for  the 
Department  of  State  and  related  activities, 
require  certain  nominees  to  ambassadorships 
to  disclose  campaign  contributions,  and  pro- 
hibit use  of  any  funds  authorized  for  recon- 
struction aid  to  North  Vietnam  (yea  S31; 
nay  57) ,  yea. 

June  12 — Adopt  conference  report  on  bill 
authorizing  $77  million  for  Peace  Corps  In 
fiscal    1974   I  yea  329.    nay  64).  yea 

June  15 — Reduce  1974  crop  price  support 
callings  from  $55,000  per  crop  to  $20,000  per 
person  (yea  195;  nay  157K  yea. 

June  15 — Appropriate  $9,386,750,600  for 
agricultural,  environmental  and  consumer 
protection  programs  for  flacal  1874  (yea  304; 
nay  3 ) .  yea. 

June  20 — Appropriate  $2.753J16,000  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  (yea  414;  nay  ai.  yea. 

June  21 — EstabJiah  lnde(>endent  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  replace  the  legal 
•ervloes  program  operated  by  the  Offloe  of 
Economic  Opportunity  alnce  198A  (ye*  376; 
nay  95) ,  yea. 
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June  23 — Prohibit  Natlonai  Science  Foun- 
dation from  funding  research  on  live  htiman 
fetuses  (yea  28;  nay  73),  yea. 

June  23— Authorlae  $612.9  million  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  In  fiscal  1974 
(yeaSM;  nay  6) ,  yea. 

June  22 — Appropriate  $19,070,954,000  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  six  other  Independent  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974  (yea  316:  nay  21), 
yea. 

June  25— Authorize  $2  4  blUlor.  for  fiscal 
1974  operations  and  programs  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (yea  398;  nay  4i,  yea 

June  2&— Appropriate  $32.816,467 .CXK)  for 
the  Departments  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  Labor  and  the  Offlce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  fiscal  1974  (yea  347-  nay 
68 ) .  yea. 

June  27— Pass,  over  the  Presidents  veto. 
$3,362,845,279  in  supplemental  tiscal  1973 
funds  for  several  departments  and  agencies 
and  to  bar  funds  In  the  bUl  and  In  previously 
enacted  appropriations  bills  from  being  used 
to  support  U.S.  military  activity  In  or  over 
Cambodia  and  Laos   (yea  241;   nay  173),  ye*. 

June  27— Approprla-e  $2,269,554:200  in 
fiscal  1974  funds  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  $191,200,000  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authority   i  yea  405;  nay  4),  absent 

June  28— Add  $4  7  mlUlon  for  geothermal 
energy  research  to  Public  Works.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Appropriations  fiscal 
1974  (yea  206:  nay  205) .  yea. 

June  28— Appropriate  $4,676,395  000  In 
fiscal  1974  for  public  worlcs,  flood  control  and 
electric  power  projects,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  related  agencies  (yea  384- 
nay  26),  yea  * 

July  10— Prohibit  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  to  finance  or  guarantee 
the  sale  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
(yea  139:  nay  264),  yea 

July  17— Adopt  conference  report  on  bill 
authorizing  $185  mUUon  for  fiscal  years  1974- 
76  for  federal  assistance  to  area  emergency 
medical  care  systems  and  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  WeUare 
from  closing  8  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals without  specific  authorization  from 
Congress  ( yea  306;  nay  111),  yea. 

July  18— Require  President  to  report  to 
Congress  within  72  hours  any  commitment 
or  Increasing  commitment  of  U-S.  combat 
troops  abroad,  require  him  to  terminate  anv 
such  action  within  120  davs  of  his  report 
unless  Congress  authorizes  continuation  and 
allow  Congress  to  direct  by  a  concurrent  res- 
olution the  termination  of  U.S.  commitment 
at  any  time     yea  244:  nay  170),  yea. 

July  19— Establish  for  four  rears  a  modi- 
fled  price  support  program  for  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  cott^in  continue  food  for  peace 
and  food  stamp  p.rf.>^rranis,.  establish  a  limita- 
tion of  farm  subsidy  payments  of  $20,000  per 
farmer  and  prohibit  the  Issuance  of  food 
stamps  to  strikers  and  their  famUlee  (ve» 
226;  nay  182),  nay 

July  20— Authorize  $ao  mUllon  for  fiscal 
1P74  and  $95  mUllon  for  fiscal  1975  for  pro- 
gramming and  construction  of  faculties  for 
the  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting  (ve« 
363;  nay  14),  yea.  ' 

July  25— Set  a  $267  1  bUllon  ccUlng  on  fed- 
eral spending  In  fiscal  1974.  provide  proce- 
dures for  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  '.o 
force  the  President  to  release  in.pounded 
funds  and  direct  the  President  to  impound 
funds  proportionately  from  controllable  fed- 
eral spending  programs  to  meet  the  celling 
'yea  254;  nay  164)    ye*. 

July  26 — I*rohlblt  foreign  assistance  tc  a:.y 
country  which  exproprlatee  any  property 
owned  by  US  cltlaens.  repudiates  any  con- 
tract or  Impoeee  any  discriminatory  measure* 
having  the  effect  of  exproprtation,  unloas  the 
Preatdeat  det«izil&e*  tJt^M  approprtat*  Mepa 
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toward  cx>mp«naKtloa  «r«  betn^  taten   (f^* 
278:  DAy  103).  y«ft. 

July  26 — AuUiofize  far  Odoal  year  tonjt 
mliUoa  for  foratgn  economic  •asUt*nc«.  $633 
mUlion  for  Indochina  poGtwar  reconstruc- 
tion. 91  13  billion  for  forvlcn  military  aaalat- 
ance  and  credit  sales,  and  for  fljcal  1076  $821 
tniUion  for  foreign  economic  aaelstance  (yea 
188;  nay  183).  nay. 

July  30 — Adopt  conference  report  on  Public 
Works- AEC  Appropriations,  to  appropriate 
•4.740.403.000  for  flacal  1974  for  public  worlLS. 
flood  control  and  power  projects,  and  for 
operations  and  facUltiea  of  tbe  Atomic  Xn- 
ergy  Commission  and  other  agenclea  (yaa 
373:  nay  9),  yea. 

July  31 — Prohibit  VS.  forces  from  being 
stationed  In  any  nation  after  June  30,  1974. 
for  defense  of  that  country  unless  the  country 
paid  proportionately  (based  on  gross  national 
product)  as  much  as  the  VS.  for  Its  national 
defense  (Pike  amendment)  (yea  130;  nay 
382).  yea. 

July  31 — Authorize  t20.45  billion  for  mili- 
tary procurement,  research  and  development 
and    military    assistance    to   South   Vietnam 
and   Laos  In  fiscal   1074    (yea  367:    nay  37) 
yea. 

August  1 — Adopt  conference  report  on  ap- 
propriations of  1 1 9, 066 .000 .000  for  I>part- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Veterans  Administration  and  six 
other  independent  agencies  (yea  401:  nay  0). 
yea. 

August  2 — Require  President  within  all 
months  after  enactment  to  develop  a  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Contingency  Plan  to  assure 
equitable  allocation  of  avallabla  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  among  the  states 
and  the  five  Petroleum  Adminlstratton  for 
Defense  districts  at  nondiscriminatory  pnoee 
during  ptertods  of  disproportionate  shortages 
(yea  179:  nay  333).  yea. 

August  3 — Adopt  conference  report  on  Min- 
imum Wage  bill  to  increase  the  hourly  mini- 
mum wage  for  most  workers  covered  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  %2X) 
an  hour  after  June  30.  1974.  and  to  extend 
coverage  to  approximately  6  7  million  addi- 
tional workers  (yea  283:  nay  153).  yea 

August  3 — Adopt  conference  report  on  DC. 
Appropriations  appropriating  from  local  ley- 
enues  $954,731  JJOO  for  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia for  fiscal  1974  and  setting  the  annual 
federal  payment  to  the  city  (paid  In  lieu 
of  taxes  on  federally  owned  property)  at 
$187,450,000   (yea  342;   nay  47 1,  yea. 

August  3 — Adopt  conference  report  appro- 
pruting  »2,898.446.000  for  Qscal  1974  opera- 
tions and  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  (yea 
350;  nay  5)  .  yea. 

September  5 — Increase  total  face  value  au- 
thorized for  federal  flood  insiftance  programs 
to  $10  billion  from  $6  billion  and  to  deny, 
after  July  1,  1975.  federal  financing  for  ac- 
qulsltloQ_A»  construction  purp<jse3  to  any 
community  designated  as  a  flood  prone  area 
which  does  not  participate  in  the  federal 
flood  insvu^nce  program  (yea  360;  nay  31). 
jea. 

September  6^.Vmend  Eiport  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  most  Instances  to  determine 
materials  or  commodities  to  be  subject  to  ex- 
port controls  as  a  result  of  current  or  pros- 
pective domestic  inflationary  impact  or  short 
supply  of  such  materials  (yea  220;  nay  133). 
yea 

September  12— Pa^s.  over  President  Nlxoi/s 
Aug.  1  veto.  Emergency  Medical  Services  bill 
authorizing  $185  million  In  fiscal  1974-76  for 
federal  assistance  to  area  emergency  medical 
care  systems  and  prohibiting  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  from  clos- 
ing eight  Public  Health  Service  hocpttala 
without  ^)eciflc  authortaatton  from  Congress 
(yea  273;  nay  144) .  yea 

S0ptember  13— Increase  basic  federal  pay- 
ment for  each  meal  seried  under  the  National 
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School  Lunch  and  Child  NuUiUon  Acts  to  10 
cents  from  8  cents  (yea  380.  nay  4),  yea. 

Septemher  13 — Allow  3  years  of  television 
broadcasts  of  boms  games  of  certain  profes- 
sional sports  if  Uckeu  had  b«ao  told  out  for 
at  laast  72  hours  prior  to  gametlma  (yea  336; 
nay  37).  yea. 

September  18 — Provlda  tor  ths  cooMrva- 
tlon.  protection  and  propagation  of  spaclsa  or 
Bub^Mcles  of  fish  and  wildlife  thraatanad 
with  extinction  (yaa  390:  nay  13).  yea. 

Septamber  19 — Pass  Ii^nimum  Wage  bill, 
over  the  President's  Sept  6  veto,  amending 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  rates  under  that 
act  and  expand  the  coverage  of  that  act  ( yea 
360:  nay  164),  yea. 

Septemher  30 — Adopt  conference  report  on 
$3.433. 137J200  appropriations  for  fiscal  1974 
for  the  Department  of  Interior  and  related 
agencies  (yea  386;  nay  14) .  yea. 

September  35 — Adopt  conference  report  on 
Agriculture.  Environmental  and  Consumer 
ProtecUon  AppropriaUons  of  $0,937,667,000 
for  agricultural,  environmental  and  consum- 
er protection  agencies  for  flacal  1974  (yea 
348;  nay  34),  nay 

October  3 — Adopt  conference  report  ex- 
tending through  fiscal  1976  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  and  authorize  appropriations  of  $697 
million  for  the  8-year  period  (yea  394:  nay 
106),  yea. 

October  3 — Authorise  $800  million  for  fiscal 
1974-6  grants  to  state  and  local  agencies  for 
urban  mass  transit  operating  subsidies  and 
increase  the  federal  share  of  assistance  for 
mass  transit  capital  grant  programs  (yea  310- 
nay  195).  yea. 

October  4 — Appropriate  such  sums  as  nec- 
essary up  to  a  limit  of  $3  J03,000,000  to  main- 
tain the  gold  value  of  U.8.  financial  com- 
mitments to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  International  development  banks 
In  terms  of  the  dollar  whJU:h  was  devalued  by 
10  percent  on  Peb.  12.  1073  (yea  374:  nay  00) , 
yea. 

October  11— Authorln  $3,681,337,000  In 
fiscal  1074  appropriations  for  construction 
projects  at  military  bases  In  the  United 
SUtes  and  overseas  (Pike  bill)  (yea  360: 
nay  38).  year. 

October  13 — Adopt  conference  report  on 
War  Powers  bill  establishing  a  60-day  limit 
on  the  Preslderts  powers  to  commit  VS. 
troops  abroad,  unless  Congress  declared  war 
or  speclflcally  authorized  the  action  or  was 
unable  to  meet  because  of  an  armed  attack 
on  the  United  States,  and  perml*Ong  Con- 
gress to  end  such  a  commitment  at^icy  time 
by  passage  of  a  conctirrent  resolution  (yea 
238;  nay  133).  yea. 

October  16 — Adopt  conference  report  ap- 
proprlaUng  $5,333,189,000  In  fiscal  1074  for 
Treasury  Department.  VS  Postal  Service. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  related 
agencies  lyea  403;  nay  10).  yea. 

Octotwr  16 — Adopt  conference  report  ap- 
propriating $605,189,933  for  flscal  1974  oper- 
ations of  the  legislative  branch  (yea  400; 
nay  in.  yea. 

October  17 — Direct  President  to  astabUsh 
a  mandatory  program  to  allocate  crude  oD 
and  refined  petroleum  products  to  assure 
that  shortages  are  shared  equally  by  all  users 
and  all  regions  of  the  United  States  (yea 
337;  nay  72 ) .  yea. 

November  6 — Extend  term  of  the  federal 
grand  Jxiry  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
veetlgaung  the  Watergate  break-in  and  cov- 
erup  for  six  months  beyond  its  normal  ex- 
piration on  Dec  4.  1073.  and  permitting  the 
VS.  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  extend  it  an  additional  six  naonths 
upon  the  request  of  the  grand  Jury  (y«a  878: 
nay  1 ) .  yea 

November  7— Pass,  over  Presldenr  Nixon's 
Oct.  34  veto.  War  Powers  WD  establishing  a 
*>-day  timtt  on  the  President's  powers  to 
commit  US.  troops  abroad  (yaa  384;  nay 
135).  yea. 
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November  7 — R«>duce  propoMd  temporary 
federal  debt  ceiUng  level  to  8475.7  billion 
from  $478  billion  (yea  363;  nay  147).  yea 

November  7 — Increase  temporary  federal 
debt  to  $475  7  billion  from  $485  billion  and 
extend  temporary  limit  from  Nov.  30.  1973  to 
June  SO.   1974   (yea  253:   nay  153).  yea. 

November  8— Authorise  $4315  million 
plus  $1  billion  In  federal  loan  guarantees  to 
reorganize  the  six  bankrupt  railroads  In  the 
Northeast  Into  one  profitable  oorptiraiion 
(yea  306;  nay  83).  yea. 

November  13. — Adopt  conference  report 
appropriating  $4,687,527,000  In  fiscal  1974 
for  the  Department  of  State,  Justice.  Com- 
merce, the  federal  Judiciary  and  16  related 
agencies  (yea  394:  nay  11),  yea. 

November  14 — Appropriate  $3,609,000,000 
for  fiscal  1074  Department  of  Defense  con- 
struction of  family  housing,  bachelor  living 
quarters  and  other  armed  forces  facilities 
(yea  366:  nay  39).  yea. 

November  15 —Provide  $1  million  for  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  carry  out  Its 
Investigation  of  Impeachment  charges 
against  President  Nixon  (yea  367;  nay  51), 
yea 

I»rea»e  Social  Security  benefits  by  7  per 
cent  in  March  1974  and  an  additional  4  per 
cent  In  June  1974.  Increase  the  Social  Secu- 
rity payroll  tax  wage  base  to  $13  JOO  In  Jan- 
uary 1974  and  provide  future  adjustments  in 
the  payroll  tax  rate  and  move  up  to  January 
1974  from  July  1974  scheduled  Increases  In 
benefits  under  the  federal  supplemental 
security  Income  (681)  program  which  was 
scheduled  to  replace  existing  federal-sUta 
matching  assistan.-*  programs  for  the  aged. 
blind  and  disabled  poor  lyea  301;  nay  20), 
yea. 

November  37— Provide  for  daylight  savings 
time  from  the  first  Sunday  occurring  15  days 
after  enactment  until  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  1975  (yea  311:   nay  88).  yea. 

November  38— Extend  Manpower  Develop- 
ment programs  providing  for  employment 
and  training  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed (yea  369;  nay  31).  yea. 

November  39 — Provide  for  House  disagree- 
ment to  Senate  amendments  to  the  federal 
debt  limit  bill  and  return  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate (Senate  had  added  to  the  bill  amend- 
ments to  provide  lor  federal  financing  of 
presidential  and  congressional  election  cam- 
paigns)  (yea  347;  nay  64 1 .  nay. 

November  30— Appropriate  $74  488.600.000 
for  Department  of  Defense  activities  and  all 
maJiT  armed  foroee  and  weapons  programs  In 
fiscal  1074  (yea  336;  nay  23).  yea 

Appropriate  supplemental  funds  totaling 
$1,433,035,718  for  several  federal  departments 
and  agencies  In  fiscal  1074  (yea  295:  nay  8). 
yea. 

December  3 — Authorise  $600  mllUon  In  fis- 
cal 1974-76  for  prevention  and  treatment  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  and  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
(yea  364;  nay  36) ,  yea 

December  3 — Amend  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  $40  million  In  fiscal 
197+-76  for  programs  to  encourage  foreign 
travelers  to  visit  the  United  States  (vea  372: 
nay  120). ye« 

December  4 — Adopt  conference  report  on 
bill  authorizing  $3.4  billion  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  in  fiscal  1974 
and  $922  million  in  economic  assistance  In 
fiscal  1075  (yea  310:  nay  103).  nay 

December  4 — Declare  it  the  policy  of  Con- 
grew  to  supptort.  protect  and  enhance  the 
coastal  and  offshore  fisheries  resources  of  the 
United  States  (yea  405:   nay  0).  yea. 

December  5 — Adopt  conference  report  on 
blU  appropriating  $33,036,706,000  in  fiscal 
1974  fimds  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related 
agencies  (yea  371;   nay  33).  yea. 

December  6— Revise  congressional  proce- 
dures to  give  Congress  better  control  over 
federal  spending  and  flscal  policy  and  allow 
either  the  HOuee  or  the  Senate  to  direct  the 
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President   u>   spend    impounded    funds    (yea 
388;  nay  23).  yea. 

D»c«>lber  6 — Confirm  President  Nixon's 
nomtnatton  of  Bep  Oeraid  H  Ford  iMich  )  to 
be  Vice  President  of  the  United  Slates  (yea 
387;  nay  36) .  yea. 

December  7— Afl^pt  confe.-^i.ce  report  on 
bill  approprlatlD);  t2.658  R6!  (X)0  in  nscal  1974 
for  construction  of  miil'fu-y  family  housing, 
bachelor  quarters  and  ot.'ier  Instailatlons  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas  yea  329 
nay  40).  yea. 

December  11— F>.  rbid  extension  of  rrediis 
or  guarantees  by  any  federal  government 
agency  for  trade  with  a  Communist  nation  if 
the  President  found  that  its  government 
denied  the  right  to  emigrate  or  Impoeed  more 
than  nominal  feee  or  taxes  on  citizens  who 
wished  to  emigrate   (yea  319     nay  80),  yea. 

December  11 — Give  President  br^ad  powers 
to  negotiate  trade  expansion  agreements  and 
to  take  steps  to  reduce  trade  barriets  subject 
to  congressional  veto  procediu^s,  grant  Im- 
port relief,  provide  adjustment  assistance  for 
workers  and  industries  hurt  by  Imports  and 
retaliate  against  unfair  trade  practices  (yea 
273;  nay  140) .  yea. 

December  11— Authorize  $2.2  bUllon  in 
emergency  securltv  assistance  for  Israel  (yea 
364:  nay  52).  yea. 

December  11 — Reduce  fimds  for  emergency 
mUltary  assistance  for  Cambodia  to  $50  mil- 
lion from  $150  million  (yea  147;  nav  256), 
yea. 

December  1 1— Appropriate  $6,833,912,000  In 
fiscal  1974  for  foreigrn  economic  and  military 
assistance  (yea  219;  nay  180) .  nay. 

December  13 — Ban  allocation  of  petroleum 
for  busing  of  students  to  schools  farther  than 
the  school  nearest  to  their  homes  (yea  231; 
nay  192).  nay. 

December  13 — Extend  through  the  1977- 
model  year  the  Interim  federal  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards  for  the  1975-model  year  (yea 
199;  nay  180),  nay. 

December  14 — Direct  President  to  take  ac- 
tion to  assure,  through  energy  conservation, 
rationing  and  other  means,  that  the  essen- 
tial energy  needs  of  the  United  States  are 
met  (yea  265:  nay  1 12) .  nay. 

December  17 — Adopt  conference  report 
providing  elected  Mayor  and  City  Council  for 
the  District  of  C3oiumbla  (yea  272;  nay 
74),  nay. 

December  19 — Reorganize  and  consolidate 
certain  functions  of  the  Federal  government 
In  a  new  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  and  In  a  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission  in  order  to  promote  more  effl- 
cient  management  of  such  functions  (yea 
366;  nay  36),  yea. 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  newspaper  article : 
PaE8mE>rr's  Record  Oood 
(By  Ira  C    Eaker) 

Mr.  Nixon,  a:-y  president,  has  many  very 
Important  responsibilities,  but  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  and  command  of  our  armed 
forces  must  be  the  most  decisive  roles  he 
plays. 

Errors  and  mismanagement  in  none  of  his 
other  duties  can  cost  our  people  their  free- 
dom. 

Fundamental  errors  In  diplomacy  and  mis- 
takes in  the  command  of  our  armed  forces 
can  lead  to  our  defeat  or  destruction. 

Leaving  to  those  experienced  and  Informed 
ia  those  areas  an  assessment  of  his  accom- 
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pllshment  in  aU  of  his  other  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, I  shall  cxmt-.ne  my  observa- 
tions only  to  his  performance  as  commander- 
in-chief 

Wlien  Kl-hard  .Nlxun  became  President, 
the  Crated  Slates  had  600.000  men  bogged 
down  in  the  Jungles  of  South  Vietnam 

lYesldent  Nixon,  mindful  of  his  resources 
and  with  a  bette.'-  nndetstandlng  of  enemy 
capabUitles.  obtained  a  cease-fire  agreement. 
He  accomplished  ihl';  by  destrovintr  enemy 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodu,  by  Intercepting 
supply  routee  in  Laos,  by  attacking  the 
sources  of  enemy  power  In  North  Vietnam 
and  by  mining  Haiphong  Harbor. 

His  Intemperate  critics  were  certain  that 
these  bold  steps  would  stop  the  progress  on 
detente  with  Russia  and  Red  China.  Instead 
these  much  criticized  initiatives  facUitated 
his  diplomatic  efforts  to  reduce  cold  war 
tensions. 

Mr.  Nixon  announced  a  new  U.S.  policy, 
which  now  bears  his  name,  to  curtail  our  In- 
volvement In  future  Vietnams.  The  United 
States  would  help  other  nations  to  resist 
Communist  aggression  by  supplying  them 
with  weapons  and  equipment  onlv  when  they 
showed  the  wUl  and  determination  to  do  the 
fighting. 

After  the  wind-down  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
Mr.  Nixon  reduced  the  armed  forces  by  a 
million  men.  civilian  and  mllitarv.  without 
destroying  their  continued  effectiveness  as  a 
credible  deterrent  to  nuclear  war. 

This  decisive  point  was  proved  when 
Brezhnev  refrained  from  unilateral,  armed 
intervention  In  the  Middle  East  war  after 
the  President  alerted  our  strategic  forces. 

President  Nixon  clearly  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  a  successful  negotiator  with  the 
Communists,  He  understands  them  and  that 
they  respect  only  mUltary  force. 

The  rapport  or  mutual  respect  he  has 
established  with  the  leaders  In  Moscow  and 
Peking  Is  our  best  prosoect  for  mutual  re- 
duction of  nuclear  forces.  Congress  could 
defeat  his  efforts  by  Insisting  upon  unilateral 
disarmament  and  dangerous  reduction  of  de- 
fense appropriations. 

President  Nixon  abandoned  the  inequi- 
table. Iniquitous  system  of  raising  military 
manpower  by  conscription  and  wisely  sub- 
stituted all-volunteer  defense  forces. 

He  has  recommended  and  requested  funds 
to  modernize  our  .-strategic  forces  with  new 
weapons  systems  that  have  been  long  delayed 
This  necessary  and  all -important  program 
now  requires  only  favorable  congressional 
action  on  the  '74  and  subsequent  defense 
budgets. 

Plnally,  President  Nixon  undoubtedly  saved 
Israel  by  the  prompt  air  resupply  effort  in 
the  first  10  days  of  the  war.  when  all  other 
nations  had  abandoned  her.  and  by  dissuad- 
ing Russia  from  unilaterally  lnter\-enlng  with 
combat  forces.  This  required  prompt  and 
decisive  diplomatic  Inltlatlres,  backed  by 
adequate  military  resources. 

When  passions  have  cooled,  Mr.  Nixon  like 
his  bitterly  crtticlzad  predecessors.  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S 
Truman,  may  be  vindicated. 

Those  who  revile  and  castigate  him  today 
may  reluctantly  admit  that  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  hU  greatest  responsibilities: 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  our  defense  forces  That 
I  believe,  wUl  be  the  verdict  of  history 


NATIONAL    EMERGENCY   ENERGY 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  be- 
comes obvious  to  me  as  we  await  the 
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return  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2589,  the  so-called  National  Emergency 
Energy  Act,  that  we  In  the  Congress  are 
overreacting  and  channeling  our  legisla- 
tive efforts  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Rather  than  freeing  the  energy  indus- 
tries from  controls  and  regulations,  we 
are  adding  to  them,  and  delegating  al- 
most unlimited  authority  to  the  Execu- 
tive. 

This  legislation  Ignores  the  fact  that 
overregulation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  actually  discouraged  the  neces- 
sary capital  investments  by  the  energy 
industries  to  find  and  produce  additional 
supplies,  as  well  as  explore  and  develop 
alternatives.  Regulation  of  gas  at  the 
wellhead,  oil  import  quotas,  wage  and 
price  controls,  combined  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  in  the 
1969  tax  law,  have  all  been  responsible 
for  creating  an  atmosphere  of  inve.st- 
ment  uncertainty  in  the  industry  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  opposed  to  S.  2589 
which  can  only  make  a  bad  situation 
worse  for  the  American  consumer. 

The  following  statement  given  by  Mr. 
John  G.  Winger,  vice  president  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  manager  of  the 
bank's  energj-  economics  division,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  on  November 
29,  1973,  clesu-ly  states  the  causes  that 
have  led  to  our  energy  problem  reaching 
the  crisis  stage.  In  this  statement,  Mr. 
Winger  points  out: 

Government  must  take  several  construc- 
tive steps  before  domestic  resources  can  be 
developed.  It  must  remove  the  price  controls 
that  prevent  the  generation  of  sufficient  cap- 
ital funds  and  stifle  the  incentive  to  Invest. 
It  must  permit  much  greater  development  of 
the  energy  resources  located  on  the  vast  pub- 
lic lands  under  its  jurisdiction.  And  It  must 
rewrite  the  environmental  law  to  make  it 
more  realistic,  practical,  and  compatible  with 
the  nation's  over-all  needs. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  who  are  in- 
clined to  vote  in  favor  of  S.  2589,  and 
subsequently  more  involved  Government 
intervention  in  the  private  sector,  to  con- 
sider and  study  Mr.  Winger's  remarks  in 
the  hope  that  we  In  the  Congress  can 
redirect  our  thinking.  The  only  solution 
to  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
is  to  free  the  industry  from  controls  and 
allow  the  free  market  forces  to  function. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statihent  or  John  G.  Winoee,  Vici  Paxsi- 

DENT,   THE    CHASK   MANHATTAN    BANK.   N.   A., 

Nrw  YoaK,  N.Y.,  Before  tht  SttBcoMMrr- 

TtX   ON    ENEKCT    or   THE   SENATE   COMMRTZB 

ON  Finance,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee; My  name  Is  John  O.  Winger.  I 
am  a  vice  president  of  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  In  New  Tork  and  am  manager  of  the 
Bank's  Energy  Economics  Division.  I  have 
been  associated  with  the  Bank  as  an  energy 
economist  for  the  past  24  years.  I  am  appear- 
ing before  you  today  to  discuss  the  financial 
requirements  of  the  energy  industries  if  they 
are  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  energy. 

My  testimony  today  will  prove  more  mean- 
ingful If  two  V  it  illy  Important  facts  are  un- 
derstood at  the  outset.  First,  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  satisfaction  of  virtually  all 
needs  for  goods  and  services  InvoKei  the  usa 
of  energy.  In  fact.  I  can't  thl;;k  of  a  single 
business  activity  that  is  not  dependent  to 
some  degree  upon  some  form  of  energy.  In 
the  United  States,  as  much  as  70  p>er  cent  of 
all  energy  consumption  is  related  to  buslneM 
acti%ltles.  For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a 
conalster.t  relationship  between  energy  con- 
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sumpUon  and  Um  n*tlon'f  OrcMS  N»UoiuU 
Product,  measured  in  coo^Uuic  doilAn  And 
tber«  are  no  apparent  reaaona  (or  expecting 
UUs  rcLatlooabtp  to  change  in  tb«  fvicure 
ObTioualy.  an  advene  impact  on  Ui«  nation's 
•oonoDQf  would  be  tbe  certain  conaequence  of 
an  ener^  shortage 

We  should  also  realise  that  the  supply  of 
•nerg7  la  directly  related  to  the  expendlturaa 
made  to  provide  that  aupplf.  That  principle 
appUee  to  ai.  forma  of  eatrfy — (oaall  fuala. 
water  power,  nuclear  power  and  the  ?artoua 
exotic  forms  not  yet  in  uae.  If  the  expendi- 
tures required  to  And.  develop,  or  otherwise 
maXe  avaUable  a  supply  of  energy  are  inaulB- 
cient,  a  shortage  will  surely  occur  no  matter 
bow  abundant  the  baalc  energy  reeourcee. 

The  United  SUtee  doae  not  lack  baalc  en- 
ergy resources — *n  enormous  additional  sup- 
ply could  be  made  available  if  the  neceaaary 
expenditures  were  made  But  the  nation  la 
now  on  the  threahold  of  a  serious  energy 
ahort^e  because  the  required  capital  invest- 
ment haa  been  inadequate  for  a  long  period 
of  lime.  It  la  a  ahortige  that  existed  before 
the  current  crisis  in  Uxe  Middle  East  Our 
concern  about  the  llXeihood  of  an  energy 
•harta^ie  was  aroused  nearly  30  years  ago 
when  we  ttrrt  detected  the  signs  of  inade- 
quate capital  spending  The  failure  of  the 
energy  indujtrlea  to  spend  more  was  not  the 
result  of  an  arbitrary  decision  on  their  part — 
It  was  instead  the  result  of  faulty  policies 
of  government  that  prevented  the  generauon 
of  the  neceaaary  capital  funds. 

The  nation  must  now  live  with  the  harvest 
thoee  poUdee  have  reape<l.  Numerous  bual- 
nese  activities  are  now  unable  to  obtain  all 
the  ener^  they  require  and  the  altuatlon  Is 
certain  to  worsen  tn  the  years  Immedutely 
ahead  By  1876.  the  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  be  30  percent 
larger  than  In  1972.  But  there  la  no  poaal- 
blllty  that  the  supply  of  energy  can  be  In- 
creased that  much  Let  s  consider  separately 
the  outlook  for  each  of  the  various  sources 
of  energy. 

The  supply  of  natural  gas  wUl  actuaUy 
be  lower  in  1976  than  it  was  In  1972  Pro- 
duction cant  be  increased  because  the  capi- 
tal expenditures  needed  to  And  and  develop 
a  new  supply  have  been  Inadequate  for  the 
past  two  decades  as  the  result  of  restrictive 
price  controls. 

The  same  price  controls  created  competi- 
tive condition*  that  prevented  the  gener- 
ation of  the  capita:  funds  needed  by  the 
coal  Industry  to  expand  lu  producUve 
capacity  And  there  la  now  a  shortage  of  coal 
despite  the  known  existence  of  vast  coal 
reeerves  In  fact,  the  United  States  haa  within 
JU  borders  one-third  of  all  the  coal  In  the 
entire  world.  OiUy  a  modest  Increase  In  the 
supply  of  coal  IS  I n  prospect  for  1978,  not 
only  because  of  the  flnanclaJ  limitation*  but 
alao  because  of  environmental  restralnu  on 
both  the  production  and  the  burning  of  coal 

An  even  smaller  Increase  I*  in  prospect 
for  water  power  because  only  a  small  number 
of  dam  Mtea  remain  to  be  developed  In  the 
Urjted  States.  Concelvablv  nuclear  power 
might  be  "expanded  substantially  but  en- 
vironmental restralnu.  the  failure  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  Ucense  new 
pUnu  soon  enough,  the  continuing  faUun 
of  contractors  to  deliver  planu  on  schedule 
and  problems  associated  with  the  enrichment 
of  nuclear  fuel  wtU  all  operate  to  restrict 
seTrerelv  the  growth  that  actually  can  be 
arhieved  by  197« 

^Because  of  the  extremely  limited  ability  to 
•xpand  the  supplv  of  other  forms  of  energy 
the  demand  for  oU  in  I97fl  u  exoected  to  be 
fully  one-third  grMter  than  In  l»n  But  none 
or  the  tncresssd  need*  can  be  satisfied  ftom 
*>mestlc  aoufos*.  There  la  absolutely  no  pos- 
•Ibnity  that  on  from  tlie  Worth  mope  of 
Alaska  can  be  brougtit  to  market  as  soon  as 
1979  A.Td  other  domsstic  supply  u  expected 
to  decline  as  a  result  of  the  long  lasting 
taa<lequate  search   for   riew   rraerim  la  tb^ 
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past.  Therefore,  all  of  the  mcreaaed  rt^rr^.nH 
wUl  have  to  be  satlsfled  with  imports— If 
poaalble.  That  means  imports  must  mora 
than  double  by  1976  and  constitute  mere 
than  half  of  the  nation's  total  oil  supply. 

But  there  Is  no  likelihood  that  the  United 
States  wUl  be  able  to  import  as  much  oil  as 
It  wOl  need  m  1976  In  recent  years  the  petro- 
leum industry  haa  been  unable  to  build  new 
reflner.ee  as  a  result  of  environmental  re- 
stralnu Consequently,  market  needs  have 
had  lOfbe  satlsfled  increasingly  with  imported 
reflned  producu.  The  refinery  deficiency  can't 
possibly  be  overconae  by  1976  and  the  need 
for  Imported  reflned  producu  at  that  time 
wUl  be  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  1973 
But  It  cant  be  satlsfled — there  la  not  enough 
spare  refinery  capacity  anywhere  In  the 
world  now  and  there  wont  be  enough  in 
1976  either  Moreover,  the  gov«mn>enu  o* 
other  nation*  can  be  expected  to  place  an 
embargo  on  the  export  of  reflned  producu 
If  their  inurnal  needs  are  not  fully  satisfied 
As  you  know,  the  Uniud  SUtes  Government 
recently  took  a  similar  action  In  respect  to 
agricultural  producU  In  addition,  there  U 
the  continuing  poaslblllty  that  some  of  the 
major  crude  oU  exporting  nations  may  re- 
strict the  outflow  of  oU  for  either  economic 
or  political  reasona.  as  U  now  happening  In 
the  Middle  Bast  and  Africa. 

Under  the  most  favorable  drcumstancea 
that  can  be  expected,  the  United  SUtee  wUl 
experience  a  S  percentage  shortage  of  energy 
In  1976  But  It  Is  quIU  possible  that  the 
shortage  oould  be  as  great  as  15  percent 
As  more  and  more  bualnees  actlvltlea  are 
forced  to  curtail  operations  because  of  a 
lack  of  energy,  a  chain  reaction  can  be  ex- 
pected. Shortages  of  other  commodities  and 
goods  and  rising  unemployment  are  among 
the  ceruin  consequences  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  the  Oroaa  National  Product  can  continue 
to  grow  a*  much  as  otherwise  might  be  ex- 
pected If  the  supply  of  energy  Is  InadequaU. 
These,  of  course,  are  developmenu  that 
hopefiUly  will  bring  forces  of  correction  into 
play  But  they  are  likely  to  be  slow  in  coming. 
The  United  States  must  develop  lu  own 
baalc  energy  reoourcea.  It  can't  depend  upon 
ouUlde  supplies— there  simply  Ian  t  enough 
elsewhere  Oovernment  must  take  several 
constrictive  sUps  before  domestic  resources 
can  be  developed.  It  must  remove  the  price 
control*  that  prevent  the  generation  of  stif- 
flclent  capital  funds  and  stifle  the  incentive 
to  Invest.  It  must  permit  much  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  energy  resources  located  on  the 
vast  public  land*  under  lU  Jurisdiction.  And 
It  must  rewTlU  the  environmental  law  to 
make  it  more  reallatlc.  practical,  and  com- 
patible with  the  nation's  over-all  needs.  Un- 
tU  such  legislation  la  enacted,  much  of  the 
development  of  energy  resources  can  be  ob- 
structed. 

At  best,  the  United  SUtes  U  destined  to  ex- 
perience an  energy  shortage  for  several  years 
to  come  Whether  condition*  Improve  there- 
after will  depend  upon  how  soon  corrective 
forces  are  applied 

An  energy  shortage  1*  by  no  mean*  limited 
to  the  United  SUtee.  It  loom*  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  a*  well  Time  does  not  permit  a 
fuU  discussion  of  the  proepecu  for  all  forms 
of  energy  so  I  am  going  to  concentraU  on  the 
outlook  for  oU  alone  OU  U  the  single  most 
imporUnt  form  of  energy— It  will  satisfy  a 
much  broader  range  of  purposes  than  any  of 
the  other  forma  Between  1970  and  1985  oU 
alone  Is  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  satUfy 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  total  energy  need* 
of  the  non -Communist  world. 

On  a  worldwide  ba*U.  and  quite  apart  from 
the  current  cut-off  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  the  availability  of  oU  can  be  Urmed 
light.  And  It  U  likely  to  bwxme  even  tight- 
er In  the  brief  period  ranging  from  1970 
to  1988  the  world  will  oonaum*  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  proved  reserves  of  oil 
now  m  exisunce  Obviously,  the  proved  re- 
**rf9» — or  un<l«rgTound  inventories — in  I9gs 
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will  have  to  be  much  larger  to  acoommodaU 
a  worldwide  demand  for  oil  that  U  expected. 
Therefore,  the  petrotetim  industry  will  have 
to  find  twice  as  much  new  oil  in  the  1970- 
1985  period  as  It  did  in  the  preceding  15  years. 

If  the  Industry  is  to  find  that  much  oU.  it 
mu*  greaUy  expand  lu  search.  And  that 
wUl  necesslUU.  of  course,  a  much  greater 
capital  Investment  Approximately  460  bil- 
lion dollars  wUl  have  to  be  spent  for  capital 
purposes  between  1970  and  1986 — far  more 
than  the  104  bUllon  actually  invested  In  the 
search  for  petroleum  In  the  preceding  16 
years.  In  addition,  the  petroleum  industry 
will  need  to  spend  another  380  bUllon  dollars 
for  refineries,  tankers,  pipelines,  storage 
equipment,  and  marketing  facilities  There- 
fore. If  the  world's  needs  for  petroleum  are 
to  be  fully  sailafied.  the  Industry  will  have 
to  Invest  more  than  800  bUllon  dollars  In  the 
1970-1B8A  period  That's  four  times  more 
money  than  was  spent  in  the  previous  16 
years. 

There  are  other  financial  needs  to  be  met, 
of  course  Por  debt  service,  enlarged  working 
capital,  and  dividends  the  Industry  will  re- 
quire nearly  560  bUllon  dollars.  The  total 
financial  requiremenu  for  the  15  years, 
therefore,  will  amount  to  1.360  bUllon  dol- 
lars There  are.  however,  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  industry  can  generate  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  money.  Unless  the  In- 
dustry can  experience  a  much  greater  growth 
In  earnings  than  It  haa  achieved  In  recent 
years,  it  will  fall  far  short  of  lU  goal.  In  that 
event  it  will  be  unable  to  make  the  Invest- 
ment required  to  find  the  oU  the  world's  mar- 
keu  wlU  require  And  that  would  Indeed 
create  a  worldwide  shortage  of  energy. 

I  am  sorry  I  must  paint  such  a  bleak  pic- 
ture But  the  problems  are  real  and  they  de- 
mand our  attention  They  can  be  solved  If  we 
are  wUllng  to  pay  all  the  coeU  of  providing 
a  sufficient  supply  of  energy.  If  we  do  not 
pay  them,  the  ultimate  cosU  In  terms  of  an 
economic  and  social  Impact  wUl  be  much 
greater 


H.R.  9935:  A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  PRI- 
VACY OP  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME 
T.\X  RETURNS 


HON.  RICHARD  C   WHITE 

or    TKXA* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr  WHITE  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
3.  1973.  I  cosponsored  H  R.  9935.  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Lttton.  Demo- 
crat of  Missouri.  This  bill  has  23  other 
cosponsors.  It  Is  awaiting  action  In  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

HR.  9935  wm  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  Federal  agencies  and  employees  to 
gain  access  to  the  Individual  income  tax 
returns  of  American  citizens  In  essence, 
it  provides  that  no  Federal  agency  or 
employee  may  Inspect  any  tax  return 
pursuant  to  sections  6103  and  7213  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  except  upon  a 
specific  order  of  the  President  which 
Identifies  by  name  the  person  who  filed 
such  return. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  bill  because  of 
information  revealed  during  the  exten- 
sive hearings  held  In  July  1973.  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  on  the  admin- 
istration's attempt  to  poetpone  the  statu- 
torily required  197  4  census  of  agriculture. 
In  those  hearings,  the  testimony  or  s^v 
eral  witnesses  was  heard  in  opposition  to 
the  President's  E.tecutive  Order    11709 
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which  would  perralt  anj-  employee  of  the 
UJB.  Deparliuent  of  Agriculture  to  In- 
spect any  and  ail  farmers  tax  relurriS 
provided  thai  the  in/onnalloi.  u.>,pecUKi 
could  be  considered  a^  a  mt-aiure  n'  'Jk- 
size  of  the  farmer's  farming  operaiion 
Obviously,  almost  any  piece  of  informa- 
tion on  the  farmer's  tax  return  could  be 
examined  In  eliciting  this  information. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  Exc-cutive  order,  or 
legislation,  that  would  give  blanket  au- 
thorization to  Federal  employees  allow- 
ing them  to  snoop  at  random  through 
the  tax  returns  of  any  person  simply  be- 
cause he  happens  to  bie  a  member  of  a 
particular  group — a  farmer,  in  the  In- 
stance brought  to  my  attention. 

If  inspection  of  an  individuals  tax  re- 
turn is  warranted,  the  bill  I  am  cospon- 
sorlng  will  require  that  the  person  DC 
specifically  identified  by  the  President 
before  the  confidentiality  of  his  tax  re- 
turn will  be  violated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  HJl.  9935 
their  serious  consideration. 


BO  LUNDBERG:   STOP  THE  SST 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
decision  by  Congress  in  March  1971,  to 
terminate  the  SST  development  program, 
NASA  still  Is  spending  $11.7  million  a 
year  for  SST  research  This  was  justified 
In  the  President's  1974  budget  as  neces- 
sary "to  provide  the  United  States  with 
the  option  to  Initiate  development  of  an 
advanced  supersonic  transport  later  In 
the  1970's." 

Bo  Lundbergs  article.  "Why  the  SST 
Should  Be  Stopped  Once  and  for  All,"  in 
the  September  1973,  issue  of  Search,  the 
Journal  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  gives  some  good  reasons  why 
this  option  should  be  discarded  and  for- 
gotten. A  summary  of  Mr.  Lundberg's 
article  follows: 

Wht  thi  SST  SHotTLD  Bx  Btopfbd  Onck  and 

roi  Aix 

(By  Bo  Lundberg) 

axncMAXT 

SSTs  will  InevlUbly  be  far  more  complex 
than  subsonic  aircraft  because  they  have  to 
fly  In  two  widely  different  aerodynamic  en- 
•.-ironments.  subsonic  and  supersonic  And, 
a*  the  time  interval  between  two  consecu- 
tive models  must  be  much  longer  than  for 
subsonlcs.  a  great  number  of  Innovation* 
must  be  introduced  simultaneously  for  each 
new  SST  model  to  catch  up  with  the  con- 
tinuing progress  In  subsonic  technology. 

The  possibUltles  of  minimizing  the  basi- 
cally foreseeable  accident  risks  through  long 
serrloe  exf>er;e:u-e  the  main  foundation  for 
fUght  safety  are  fur  '.e.i.s  for  the  SSTs  be- 
cause the  volume  of  SST  operation  can  never, 
even  nearly,  approach  that  of  Rnb.<ionlc  avia- 
tion Furthermore.  laboratory  testing  is 
much  less  efficient  for  SSTs  d  je  t.i  the  ex- 
ceptionally long  testing  times  req'Ured  for 
simulating    their    aer'<!\-namlr    hcRring 

With  respect  to  un'  rf>s«^R'  ;>  •  sn— which 
cause  most  air  diaaaters-  it  t-.-Jvn  from 
stalUtlcal  relUblllty  laws  that  the  prob- 
abUity   of   accldenU    Increases   very  rapidly 
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with  the  number  and  comi>lexUy  of  Innova- 
tions Introduced  slmultaneeusly. 

Mfuniy  because  of  these  "laws"  SSTs  wU;  t>e 
muoh  iess  safe  than  subaonlca. 

r.'ip  mev'.tabie  SST  sonic  t>oom  Is  definitely 
.i:.ac  ~ep table  over  Inhabited  land  and  wUl 
fien  be  annoying,  sometimes  frightening, 
to  people  at  sea  Furthermore.  SSTs  are 
bound  to  prod'ice  niuch  greater  airport  nv  ite 
than  quiet  subsonic  lets,  prtmarllT  becAUK5 
large-diameter  etiglnes  are  Uicompailbie  w:',h 
supersonic  speeds. 

IPOT  ti.ese  reas<'ns  SSTs  are  soclaJlv  unac- 
ceptable even  disregarding  their  appaiilngiy 
high  fuel  cuiii~umption  per  passenger  kilo- 
meter, and  the  cosmic  r&dlatiMi  and  ozone 
depletion  hazards. 

Because  above  all  of  the  shock-wave  drag — 
requiring  more  powerful  engines  with  higher 
fuel  consumption — and  the  greater  complex- 
ity, the  huU.  engine  and  fuel  weights  of  an 
SST  Inevitably  add  up  to  a  much  higher 
percentage  cf  the  pross  weight  than  for  sub- 
sonlcs. yielding  a  much  smaller  payload' 
gross  weight  ratio.  The  complexity,  and  lim- 
ited production,  results  also  In  a  consider- 
ably higher  production  cost  per  pound  empty 
weight. 

The  resulting  very  high  prlce/payload  ra- 
tio and  the  excessive  fuel  consumption  can 
but  to  a  small  extent  be  compensated  by  the 
only  moderately  higher  productivity  (  =  air- 
craft mileage  per  year) .  Por  this  main  reason 
SSTs  will  be  grossly  uneconomic  In  competi- 
tion with  subsonlcs. 

As  the  usuaUy  marginal  benefit  (to  a  small 
minority  of  air  passengers)  of  the  rr.c>dcra> 
time  gain  by  SSTs  cannot  by  far  outweigh 
any  of  these  three  serious  drawbacks,  each 
one  alone  Is  more  than  sufficient  reason  for 
abandoning  the  SST  dream  once  and  for  all. 


FAUNTROY  INTRODUCES  URBAN 
HOMESTEAD  BILL  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  WALTER  E.  F.\UNTROY 

or    THE    DISTRICT    or    COLtTMFlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  e^ttablish  an  ur- 
ban homestead  program  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  program  has  been  de- 
signed to  offer  a  family  of  low  or  mod- 
erate means  the  opportunty  to  own  their 
own  home. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  District  has 
nearly  2,800  tax  sales  per  year  of  which 
most  are  single  family  dwelling  units.  Of 
this  figure,  nearly  1,800  are  abandoned 
Almast  all  of  the.'ie  units  need  .sub.<;taritial 
reliabilitation  or  will  require  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  facility  upon  them. 
Additionally,  this  bill  would  make  ail  of 
the  land  at  the  BoUinK-Anacostla  Air 
Field,  which  was  exempted  from  con- 
struction of  military  facilltlep  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Comnu&slon.  eli- 
gible for  urbaii  homcsleadmg  I  estimate 
that  2,100  hou-ses  can  be  coriStructed 
there 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  It 
ixxsslble  for  a  low-  or  moderate-Income 
famll>-  with  little  capital,  but  tlie  will  and 
capacity  to  re^^tore  an  abandoned  house 
to  purrha.se  the  house  for  $1  in  return 
for  an  agreement  to  rehabilitate  tlie 
house  and  live  in  it  for  5  years  The  prt-k- 
gram  will  be  administered  by  a  Home- 
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steading  Commission  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  segment  of  the  com- 
munity that  Is  affected — flnandal,  realty, 
and  legal — •will  be  members  of  the  cc«n- 

misslon,  along  with  six  residents  of  whom 
at  least  two  must  have  low  or  moderate 
incomes. 

Whenever  property  which  is  delinquent 
:n  its  tax  payments  is  not  redeemed  by  an 
owner  or  a  lien  holder,  it  will  be  given  to  a 
qualified  apphcant  by  Homesteading 
Commission.  To  qualify,  an  individual 
must  be  at  least  18  years  old  and  the  head 
of  a  household  domiciled  tn  the  District. 
The  perscai  must  agree  to  rehabilitate  or 
construct  a  dwelling  m  which  he  will  live 
for  at  least  5  years.  After  that  time,  he 
will  become  the  absolute  owTier  and  wiU 
then  be  able  to  do  whatever  he  want^  with 
the  land  and  the  building.  Of  course,  onlj' 
those  individuals  who  do  not  owt:  other 
real  estate  can  participate. 

In  order  to  a&stst  this  person  obtain  the 
necessary  financing  to  repair  or  build  a 
dwelling,  ihe  Homesteading  Commission 
IS  authorized  to  guarantee  a  loan  or  ad- 
■vance  money  if  the  otherwise  eligible 
applicant  cannot  obtain  financing.  Fur- 
thermore, during  the  5-year  period  as 
which  the  city  has  a  nght  to  reac- 
quire the  property  for  some  default  on 
the  agreement,  any  financial  institution 
which  lends  money  will  receive  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  default  sale  of  the  property 
which  must  be  for  its  fair  market  va;-je. 

My  bill  should  not  impose  unreason- 
able costs  to  the  District.  The  city  can 
e.xpect  to  lose  the  amounts  that  it  would 
have  received  from  a  tax  sale  plus  what- 
ever amounts  of  money  It  loses  in  the 
puarant-ees  tiiat  it  may  have  to  give. 
And.  of  course,  there  are  staff  salaries 
and  other  related  expenses,  which  I  ex- 
pect wii;  be  minimal  The  resulting  gains 
will,  however,  more  than  offset  any 
monetary  expenditure.  In  the  ftrst  p'.ace. 
abandoned  property,  of  which  much  is 
held  by  speculators  will  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  who  wii;  fix  it  up  and  .make  it 
into  tax  paying  property  Second,  it  wlU 
bring  added  stability  to  a  neighborhood 
by  dnving  out  sFec-.ilators  who  tend  to 
create  fears  and  additional  deterioration 
by  depnnng  them  cf  a  prime  source  of 
property  which  is  traded  by  the  current 
tax  sale  mechanism  Finally  it  will  brmg 
into  productive  use  the  Bo'.ling-.«Lna- 
costia  ."-lie  which  must  be  drveloped  for 
privat*  u.se  if  our  lonp  await-ed  dream  of 
brinpmg  an  engine  of  economic  growth 
and  stability  to  that  area  is  to  be  realized. 

Whiie  this  profrram  will  not  re^OlVe  all 
of  the  housmg  problems  of  our  low-  and 
moderate- income  families,  it  will  offer  to 
a  substantial  number  of  them  ihe  op- 
portunity to  own  a  home  cf  their  own. 
Essenually  what  is  bemp  provided  is  the 
capital  stake  for  a  family  able  to  make 
regular  monthly  payments  but  imable  to 
save  enough  for  the  downpayment  and 
settlement  fees  that  are  required  The 
overwhelming  majo.nty  of  persons  who 
will  be  helped  are  those  who  are  now 
living  in  crowded  rented  cjuarters  at 
fairly  high  rents  ThL*;  bill  can  chang* 
that  for  many  of  these  families 

Tlie  recent  series  of  articles  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  has  once  again 
served    to    reemphaMxe    the    des;^*rat« 


shajpe  oX  the  exisUnif  housing  programs 
la  the  city.  I  hope  that  this  bill  coupled 
with  a  renewed  Interest  Dy  the  city  ad- 
ministration will  ameliorate  part  of  the 
plight  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  now   introduced   four  major 
pieces  of  legislation  designed  to  affect 
the  housing  prc«rams  of  this  city  in  ad- 
dition to  numerous  other  bills  which  I 
have  cosponsored.  These  four  bills  con- 
stitute a  sizable  package  which  lessen 
our  housing  needs.  The  first  of  these  two 
are  the  Urban  Development  Bank  and 
the    Urban    Dtvelopment    Corporation. 
The  former  would  have  provided  funds 
for  those  projects  that  the  private  com- 
mercial banks  are  unable  to  undertake 
whUe  the  latter  would  have  consolidated 
the    numerous   alphabet   agencies   that 
have  a  lltL'e  responsibility  for  housing 
and  economic  development  into  a  single 
viable  agency  with  the  full  panoply  of 
powers  to  deal  effectively  with  our  needs 
The  hlrd  tool  in  this  arsenal  is  the  re- 
ctntlj-  enacted  rent  control  law.  on  which 
city  hearings  are  scheduled  for  January. 
The  last  is  this  bUl.  Homesteading  is 
not  a   new  Idea.  It  is  the  meciianlsm 
that  allowed  ruril  America  to  develop 
and  prosper  and  to  expand  westward 
Into  the  frontier  and  more  recently  into 
Alaska.  It  is  premised  upon  hard  work 
by  the  citizen  and  mlnirnftl  assistance 
by   the  government.   I  have  broadened 
that  concept  by  bringing  It  into  this  city. 
InU)  our  own  urban  environment,  and 
making  it  posjble  for  the  poor  urban 
family,  as  weU  as  his  rural  counterpart, 
to  have  a  stake  in  the  land. 

In  its  various  sections,  the  bill  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

3ection   1.— Ttties   the  Act  as  th*  District 
or  Columbia  Urtsaa  Homestead  .Ast  of  1974 
Sec:ioc  2.— Lists  Ave  findings  of  Congress 
CI  the  need  for  this  program. 

SectJoa    3— Provides    deSiiitloaa    of    cer- 
tain terma  used  la  the  bill. 

Section    4  -Establishes    a    rjne    member 
CommiKion  appol-^ted  bv  the  Cotmnlaaioner 
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struct  or  rehabilitate  and  Hub  in  the  dwcllljag 
for  At©  j*$Ln  during  whJef  ttme  ;t  win  be 
mamtalned  fia  all  manner  of  ot>Ui«ti..nB  m- 
ehidlng  mortr^jf«-t  ♦nx'*  arn  !:ijBiiran  e 
Should  the  '■•v"T-r-apn!;.-aTi-  'Ml  ut  .^iiply, 
the  property  rr-.erta  Uj  th<>  (■■mn.i.sBi. .n 
which  ahan  seU  It  for  tts  fair  -riarlcet  .til  ;• 
and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  re»  irti  .xa 
This  section  alao  authorize*  the  Con.;..:^  n 
to  guarantee  an  applicaat't  loan  :^r  .ou- 
st^uctlon  or  rehabilitation  for  aa  long  a« 
there  exists  a  poaslblllty  of  reverter.  An  eU- 
glble  applicant  or  owner-appUc»nt  can  also 
receive  funds  from  the  Oommlation  if  he 
cannot  obtain  a  loeii  provided,  however,  that 
he  is  otherwise  qualified. 

Section  8.  Provides  the  method  of  tlUe 
recordation  and  requires  the  owner-appli- 
cant to  pay  all  proper  taxes  and  assessments. 

Section  9  Tranafers  the  BoUmg-Anacostla 
Air  Field  to  the  COnunlaslon  to  be  used  In 
this  program.  It  also  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  lease  portions  of  the  Base  for  serv- 
ices and  facilities  which  would  be  provided 
by  the  lessee.  Finally,  all  land  and  property 
held  by  the  RLA  which  can  be  used  to  fur- 
ther this  program  U  also  transferred  to  the 
Commission 

Section  10.  Authorizes  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  this  Act  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation. 

Section  11.  "Quiets"  the  tJUe  In  the  owner 
except  for  actk>ns  brought  pursuant  to  the 
Act. 


H.R.  11225  8EKKS  TO  PROHIBIT  DIS- 
REGARD OF  TrIE  LAW  BY  CENSUS 
BUREAU 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 


with    the   advise   and   ccasent 


of    the    City 


Council  ^o  that  o:.e  each  will  represent  the 
.•^narxUl.  realty,  and  legal  profeiMcn  The 
remaining  «U  aUl  represent  the  general  In- 
terest of  DC.  resWe.-xU  of  whom  at  least 
t»j  muit  be  of  low  or  mode.-ate  m^ome;. 
Tf:e  Cimo-.isslca  is  also  flvea  a^prcpruie 
ru  e  maiin^  authcrliy. 

Se-Tt-^  5  ^Requlrw  the  DC.  A^esscr  to 

mai..t^m  -.St*  of  proper-.y  wh'-h  are  delln- 

■  :  lu  '.ax  paj.Tiienu  an  J  to  transfer  such 

to    the   CommUiijLer    a  ho   shall   offer 

Uu:   pr.>p«rtle3   for   mle  to   only   record   lUn 

Seciioa  6-rro.ides  for  the  condUlous  oT 
-ae  i*»e  jiuthorli»d  Ui  Secuon  o.  IS  i^  re- 
<^jrd*d  :i«n  hoiaer  sbouU  bid  the  im....nt  of 
t*xe».  .-^nalties.  a.-.d  co«s.  and  if  -he  record 
o»  ^  th/njld  fau  to  redeem  the  property 
».:h.a  lu  months,  the  prrpert,  ^,„  ^ 
iraiiafTred  '.o  the  Commi.*lon  »lia  aii  claims 
■C«.i«    the   p^o^eny    by   a.ayone   beUi«  tx- 

tlOgUtSiiAd. 

-  ^^'^  '  ^'•**  "»•  requiremants  of  a 
2Sfi!?^  "PPHcani  and  U,»  procedural  to  be 
»Oowed  m  det*rmum»g  a  recipient  U  more 
ttaBooe  qualifle.  tor  a  particular  property 
M  v«a  ••  the  execution  of  the  sgseemtnt 
•fcich  to  u>  be  alfriMd  at  the  tlnW  of  the 
^tmaatm  To  quaUTy.  oo«  must  be  at  l«<Mt  It 
TSM  oid  and  a<»rartled  la  the  DUtnct  of 
OrtucbU  urn  VL.  head  of  a  houseTioW  n^ 
lodividual  iBa>  not  own  realty  and  he  SMr 
not  have  been  ttm  bea«flcUr>  of  tti,  or  a»- 
other  iiniiur  pf»3KTam  The  acrcetneot  Into 
•»fc*  b*  eaters  provWee  xtun  he  wui  coo- 


or  TXXAS 

IN  TJTE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
31.  1973.  I  introduced  H.R.  11225.  v.hich 
waf  sponsored  ty  Congressma  i  James 

M.  HlKLEY. 

Quite  simplj-  put,  this  bill  requires  the 
Census  Lureau  to  timely  carry  out  the 
statistical  compilation  and  p'i^rlodlr  r?n- 
Sw;ies  that  it  is  already  mandated  iy  law 
to  do.  T^bill  al^o  provides  penalties 
for  tliose  railing  to  adhere  to  Its  pro- 
vision3 

I.  indeed,  regret  that  the  introduction 
of  such  a  bill  was  necessary.  Howevi  r. 
the  eve.its  of  the  pa  t  summer  concern- 
ing the  adminiitrations  attempted  post- 
PL-neme.-it.  for  4  years,  of  the  ■^tatato.'lly 
i-quired  19T4  C*  r.  as  of  .^lincuUuie  led 
Congressman  Hakiet  and  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  leki^lntion  would  be 
required  if.  In  the  furerc.  the  statistical 
and  censu?  programs  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  Ls  obligated  to  undertake  are  to  be 
conducted  timely  and  e£Rr:ent!v 

The  Subcommittee  on  Cen.'^a;  and 
Statistics,  of  which  I  am  chairman  held 
cxtenqve  hean.n  "f  1S»73  on  the 

adminl.5tra*Jon  s  ,i   .scu'tllng   of 

the  197*  Census  ■-:  .Agriculture  We  re- 
ceived numerous  statement-  for  the  rec- 
orfl  and  h^ard  terti-rony  from  many  wlt- 
ne-'p?  Thf-^e  witnp'.s-  <;  r<?rrp  ont'd  data 
■^ser  groupj  the  Census  Bureau,  the  De- 
partm<mt  of  Agricultiirc.  and  the  Ofllce 

of    Mai.acement    and    Budeet OMB 

TJiough  section  U2  or  tlMe  13,  United 
-States  Code.  re«itur«l  In  plain  Ergltah 
and  brjond  cavil,  that  a  census  of  a^rl- 
cuiture  wa.s  to  be  condurted  by  the  Bu- 
reau In  1974.  OMB.  a.<i  It  did  with  «o 
many  other  njocrenlonally  funded  pro- 
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grams  In  1973.  impounded  the  funds  that 
ConfiTPS.'^  had  lawfully  appropriated  to 
enable  the  Onsus  Bureau  to  adequately 
prepare  for  the  talcing  of  the  1974  Cen- 
sus of  Agriculture. 

OMB,  without  any  legal  sanction  what- 
soever, thus  sought  to  arbitrarily 
thwart  the  will  of  the  Congress  that  the 
1974  Census  of  Agriculture  be  taken. 

When  called  to  testify  before  my  sub- 
committee, the  OMB  repi-esentative  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  adminlstraUon's 
plan  to  postpone  the  agriculture  census 
by  asserting  the  rather  futUe  hope  that 
Congress  would  enact  amendatory  legis- 
lation, submitted  several  months  earlier 
by  OMB.  to  postpone  the  taking  of  the 
agriculture  census  to  1978.  OMB  took  Its 
action  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  not  a 
riEpie  Representr-tive  or  Senator,  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  had  Introduced  or 
sponsored  its  proposed  leglslaUon, 

In  September  1973,  OMB  saw  the 
handwnUng  on  the  wall,  relented  on  its 
Impoundment  of  the  agriculture  census 
funds,  and  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  tak- 
ing of  that  census  as  scheduled.  All  of 
this  occurred,  of  course,  after  a  period 
of  almost  a  year  had  elapsed  during 
which  the  Census  Bureau  was  not  able 
to  carrj-  out  the  tasks  it  normal^-  would 
have  in  preparation  for  taking  the  agri- 
culture census. 

What  has  been  recounted  above  points 
out  the  danger  thit  cculd  be  posed  In 
the  future  to  other  v1tnl  Census  Bureau 
periodic  censuses  and  statistical  compi- 
lations that  are  required  bv  law. 

Congressman  Hanley  and  I  have  ac- 
cordlnglv,  introduced  H5l.  11225  to  "pre- 
vent such  a  situation  recurring. 

Our  bill  provides  that  statutorily  re- 
quired Census  Bureau  censuses  and  sta- 
tistical compihtlons  shall  be  adecuntely 
prepared  for  and  taken  in  a  tim.elv  and 
accurate  manner.  Any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  who.  without  the 
prior  consent  of  Congress,  evinced  by  a 
concurrent  resolution,  acts  or  otherwise 
seek.s  to  delav  or  postpone  the  prepara- 
tion for,  or  the  taking  of,  nnv  of  such 
censuses  or  compUaUons  within  the  12 
months  preceding  the  statutorily  pre- 
«:ribed  date  for  taking  same  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

The  bill  also  provide.s.  however,  that  It 
Is  not  applicable  to  offlrers  or  emplnyees 
of  the  executive  branch  in  the  exercise  of 
their  consUtuUonal  right  to  urge  legisla- 
tion upon  the  Congress,  and  to  testify  In 
8UPIX)rt  of  introduced  legl.slaUon.  whirii 
would  have  the  effect  of  delaying  post- 
poning, or  abolishing  a  statutorily  re- 
quired Census  Bureau  census  or  statisti- 
cal compilation 

I  believe  that  the  bill  put  teeth  in  the 
present  Uw  to  assure  that  the  Census 
Bureau  s  lawfully  required  censuses  and 
compilations  are  Umely  taken,  and  to 
prevent  anv  further  executive  branch 
meddling  with  the  production  of  eco- 
nomic and  other  data  that  Is  obvious 
benefit  to  our  Nation  In  addition  I  be- 
lieve the  bUl  will  allow  the  expression  of 
sincerely  held  vlewpolnu  bv  the  Censu* 
Bureau.  OMB,  and  others  who  seek 
chan«e«  In  the  timing  or  content  of  laws 
requiring  the  production  of  .such  daU 

I  urge  my  colleagrneji  to  give  H  R  11225 
their  serious  consideration. 


December  22,  1973 

IT  IS  TIME  TO  END  NIGHTMARE 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAUrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVK8 

Thursday,  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  appearing  in 
the  San  Diego  Union  of  November  12, 
1973: 

It  Is  TtMi  To  End  Nichtmam 
When  wage*  and  prices  were  frosen  In  the 
tTnlted  States  of  America  for  the  first  time 
during  peacetime  in  1971.  controls  were  ac- 
cepted as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  an 
economic  emergency. 

The  emergency  was  real  enough.  The  eco- 
nomic havoc  created  by  years  of  excessive 
federal  ^)endlng  and  deficit  budgets  had 
caught  up  to  us  In  the  form  of  rampant  in- 
flation. The  stress  on  temporary  controls 
also  was  realistic.  The  experience  of  the 
United  Stfttee  with  eontrols  during  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War  nwde  the  cotm- 
try  aware  that  they  were  not  a  suhstltute 
for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

So  the  United  States  determined  on  Aug. 
16.  1971.  to  freeze  wages  and  prices  for  only 
90  days  while  a  program  was  devised  for  an 
orderly  phase  out  of  controls.  Phase  11.  the 
first  refinement  followed  on  Nov.  15.  Since 
then  we  have  waded  through  Phase  m  In 
1973  and  embarked  on  Phase  IV  last  July  la 
Throughout  the  period  It  has  been  evi- 
dent that  the  earlier  experience  of  the 
United  States  with  controls  was  not  an 
aberration.  The  housewife  who  tries  to 
stretch  her  budjjet  to  meet  the  Inroads  of 
rising  prices  knows  it  Dairy  farmers  who  are 
going  broke  because  they  cannct  earn  enough 
to  meet  expenses  know  it.  The  farmers,  who 
see  fertilizer  that  they  need  being  shipped 
to  Europe  where  !t  commands  higher  prices, 
keenly  feel  the  bad  effects  of  controls.  So 
does  the  working  man  who  is  paid  more  than 
ever  but  who  finds  it  harder  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  list  is  endless  It  Includes  the  In- 
dustrialist who  Is  confronted  with  short- 
ages of  raw  materials  or  prefabricated  parts, 
the  gasoline  station  operator  who  was  forced 
to   sell    gasoline    at    a   loss,    and    so   forth. 

Thus,  it  Is  no  surprise  that  the  clamor  for 
removal  of  controls  as  soon  as  possible  Is 
widespread,  extending  across  the  country 
and  among  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  In- 
deed, the  awarer.es.«>  alV5  extends  to  the  .Ad- 
ministration whp-e  r<-w  of  Living  Director 
John  Dunlop  i.i  p^inderliiK  the  .same  problem 
that  his  pTf^r-'^^^anr^  rv  nrtpre<l  hack  In 
1971 — how  to  phase  out  of  controls  with  the 
least  damage. 

One  of  his  thoughts  Is  that  ^ould  con- 
trols be  permitted  to  expire  on  April  SO  when 
the  present  statutory  authority  for  them  ex- 
piree, the  federal  gOTemment  must  create 
a  permanent  econoretc  stabilisation  board 
to  act  as  a  watchdog  over  labor  and  busi- 
nes-s  His  view  Is  shared  by  such  eminent 
and  powerful  economists  as  Arthur  P.  Bnms 
(^airman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Even 
George  P.  Stoult*..  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
U  warning  about  a  void  that  might  exist 
when  Phase  IV  has  ended.  Mr.  Shults  has 
been  an  ardent  opponent  of  any  form  r>r 
controls  in  the  peat 

Our  three  years  of  nightmares  with  w  agf 
and  price  controls  should  have  oonvlnovd 
us  that  there  is  no  easy  way  to  ahuek  thsm 
When  ooQtroia  expire,  as  they  miut.  prloee 
wtu  rise  untu  tiM  dUtortions  that  they  have 
created  are  ranwved  This  ii  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  interference  with  the  free  mar- 
ket. 

The    nlghtmaree   alao   should    have   con- 
vinced ua  that  the  lees  fOTemment  Inter - 
CXIX 2787— Part  S3 
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ventlon  m  the  market  the  better  off  we  wU: 
be — that  none  wou.d  be  -uie  best  of  aU. 
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OVERTHROW     OF      ALLENDE      AP- 
PLAUDED BY  CHILEANS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  CONLAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  would 
hardly  know  from  most  outside  ac- 
counts of  the  Septembor  overthrow  of 
the  Communist  .A.llende  reelme  in  Chile 
that  the  rniiitar%-  coup  wa?  thoroughlv 
popular  with  the  vast  majority  of  Chil- 
eans themselves. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
Allende's  ouster  would  not  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  people  of  Chile.  The  coun- 
try's economy  had  been  shattered  by  3 
years  of  Marxist  rule.  Allende's  control 
of  consumer  goods,  his  ideological  take- 
over of  schools  and  education,  and  his 
attacks  against  a  democratic  Congress 
and  the  courts  had  broker,  the  moral. 
social,  and  political  spirit  of  the  countr\- 
The  broad  mass  of  middle-class  work- 
ers, farmers,  shopowners,  truck  drivers, 
and  professional  people  in  Chile  had  be- 
come sick  and  tired  of  rowing  bar.ds  of 
Marxist  bureaucrats  who  nationalized 
their  busine.sse=;,  thus  conf..scating  their 
life's  t-fTort,";  and  hopele.ssly  regulating 
their  ever5-day  existence. 

They  were  broken  by  horrendous  In- 
flation and  repression.  They  knew  that 
Allende  was  the  puppet  of  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  in  Moscow  and  Havana.  They 
believed  revolution  was  Ineutable,  and 
welcomed  it  when  it  came  as  the  only 
remaining  chance  to  stop  the  Sonet  Un- 
ion and  Cuba  from  seizing  power  en- 
tirely. 

Neiia  Os,«a  Chilean  corresp^ondent  for 
National  Review,  neatly  compares  en- 
thusiastic support  for  the  military  coup 
inside  Chile  with  the  ficUonaJ  accounts 
one  generally  finds  in  some  of  the  world 
press  and  In  socialist  organs  throu.iihout 
the  world.  I  commend  her  report  in  the 
magazine's  current  i.<?sue  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues 

(Prom  National  Review  Dec  31.  1973] 
Lrmni  Pbom  Romx — Fact,  Piction  anb 
AorrPKOP 
I  By  .Nena  Ossa  i 
I  flew  from  Santiago  to  Rome  on  August  15 
The  night   before  I  left  an   army  officer  tc!d 
me  that  MarxLtt   actlvtsts  had  hidden  awsT 
eighteen  thoii.iand  mUltary  uniforms  smug- 
gled in  f.Tjm  Cuba,   that  left-wing  students 
were    shedding    their    craggy    Che    Ouerara 
locks  for  soldierly  crewcuts:   that  the  stores 
of  Illicit  arms  the  armv  had  been  uneoTerlng 
here  and  there  were  J-.uit  a  small  portion  of 
•tie  whole:   that    In  sum.  the  army  expected 
«    hkxjdv   coup    from    the   Left   in   which    as 
rr.ar.r  a«  thirty  thousand  ChUe*ns  might  die 
It    was    only    under   extreme    pressure    from 
the    navy     he    said     that    Carloe    Rodriguea, 
C\iha'a  prime  mn  Ister    and  Manuel   Pineiro 
C  :'>»'.  secret  .service  chief    had  t>een   forred 
to  ieave  th»  c  'antrr    The  mllltarr  »uspect«Kl 
that    thev   were   !r    Chile   t/i   prepare   for   th» 
con-.lne  Ir.-^ir-ectlon 

The     Wwiem     prtms     hack     tr.en  .»;e 

Avinisl   early     Heptetrtje-      vac      harlng     Its 


doubts  about  Senor  Allende's  ChUean  way. 
"It  seems  a  mighty  peculiar  road  to  sodal- 
ism--r)r  u,  anywhere  else  for  that  matter." 
wrote  David  Holdtn  of  the  London  SuiuXof 
Times  on  September  5.  "The  tragic  proKpect 
is  that  while  the  hara-ssed  and  embefJed 
president  may  succeed  In  a\  ertmg  a  military 
coup  he  may  soon  be  powerless  to  govern 
or  Ftave  off  overt  civil  war,"  said  Time  Maga- 
zine at  abCi'U  the  same  time  Le  Monde  ad- 
mitted that  Allende's  Popular  t7n!ty  had 
been  a  failure.  Yet  one  week  later,  after  Al- 
lende s  fall,  the  press,  from  Marxist  to  so- 
cialist to  mdependent.  was  as  one  !r.  its 
shock  and  horror  at  what  the  generals  had 
wrought. 

The  utws  caught  me  In  Bonie  -Ccpo  d< 
stalo  nel  Ctir  '  headlined  an  everUne  pap»er. 
Within  24  hours  prjstejs  glorifying  .Mlende 
were  plastered  all  over  the  city  -i/crm  ai 
/ajc-..«ri  cilfni;-  they  said  Impcrxalismo 
Amfncano  e  la  DemocTa^.a-Chr\stuinc  cUf^a 
hanno  crcato  un  nuovo  Vietnam,"  "Vtr>u  l» 
lotta  (Ul  popolo  cileno"  The  instant  Com- 
munist slogans  Infuriated  me  But  my  anger 
soon  gave  way  to  admiration  for  -.he  skill 
and  speed  displayed.  By  poster,  on  podltmaa. 
In  the  p.-ess  all  over  Italy,  Allende  was  being 
alchemized  into  a  martyr  of  major  projxsr- 
tlcns.  At  neon  on  September  12.  the  day 
after  the  coup,  Allende's  charmlnp  ambas- 
sador to  Rome.  Carlos  Vasallo,  told  me  that 
all  Chilean  airports  had  been  closed,  that 
all  communlcailons  with  the  outside  world 
had  been  suspended,  that  the  only  news 
reaching  the  otttslde  world  was  from  a  pro- 
Allende  clandestine  radio  station  beaming  to 
.'Argentina.  Yet  three  hc-,irs  later  the  Com- 
munist Paese  Sera  was  announcing  "Allende 
assoisinato." 

The  m.ist  outrageous  report  was  by  Neiu- 
iceck'i  John  Barnes,  who  accepted  uncriti- 
cally all  the  horror  reports  and  totally  re- 
fused to  give  credence  to  the  posaluUiiy  of  a 
pla;ined  left-wing  coup  on  September  17. 
Der  Spiegel  s  beautifully  written  but  equally 
undl&crlminatmg  piece  blamed  the  right- 
wing  Patrla  y  Llbertad  movement  for  the 
chain  of  events — the  strikes,  demonstra- 
tions, rallies,  etc,— that  prsceded  the  coup, 
but  made  no  mention  of  the  fourteen  thou- 
sand foreign  activists  m  Chile  und  ignored 
entirely  the  virulent  campaign  against  the 
iurmed  forces  orchestrated  by  Senator  Carlos 
AJtamlraDO.  the  secretarv  general  of  the 
Socialist  Party. 

In  Germany,  a  fortnight  before  the  cotip^ 
a  commentator  on  Deutsche  Welle  sctim- 
fully  reported  over  the  radio  on  Allende's 
■■final  grotesque  tramF>ollne  gymnastics.'* 
Two  weeks  later,  he  would  not  Intervtew 
nae.  "You  are  to^.^  far  to  the  right."  he  ^aid 
But  he  was  Interested  in  interviewing  Herr 
Ueschkat  a  friend  of  Red'  Rudl  DutsJike, 
one  of  the  iive  German  leftists  originally  held 
In  the  National  Stadium  In  Santiago.  "I 
will  not  criticize  Allende  now  that  be  is 
dead,"  said  the  man  on  Deutsche  Welle. 
And  it  was  to  no  avail  to  try  to  explain  to 
him  or  to  anyone  else  that  A'.'ende,  s  minor- 
ity president,  had  manaced  to  destroy  every- 
thing ChUe  stood  for  before  his  electkui— 
siKl  that  he  rained  the  country.  It  provad 
impoesible  to  explain  that  even  U  OhUs  tf 
far  away  and  not  important  to  oUmts.  tiM 
hsroc  .  wrought  bv  AUende  distresses — 
Chileans 

In  Geneva  I  talked  to  a  Creth  cab  dne.- 
I\>  my  astonishment  he  co«npji.-ec  the  Chile 
coup  of  1973  to  the  Prague  o^up  o.'  :;>68  The 
facts  that  no  foreign  army  had  mar  hed  on 
Chile,  that  ChUe  was  not  a  dicta;o.-xh  p  mace 
no  dUterence  to  hioi  He  was  ignorant  erf  the 
.'act  that  CJiUes  Oonimunis;  }>a.'Sv  «i.^  u,f 
it-ly  Latin  American  Comman:,-^  l-a.-!;.  .^ 
applaud  the  entry  of  Sovlel  taints  in.<. 
Pragtje.  WTiUe  I  was  In  Geneva  I  ws-  u'  ;<  » 
French-;&r-,jr,t.«ure  TV  pkrocram  which  scsmdal- 
ixed  CbilMu-..^  who  had  be«n  o«t  of  the  «mh»- 
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cry  for  th«  iMt  fwr  f«*r«.  It  the  yd  •oldlan 
p»croUiii«  U>e  nrMU  of  SaQtiaco.  otban 
kaaplng  w»icb  kloD(  th*  roofs  of  Uia  ctty. 
Wb*t  oo  on«  pointed  out  m»  th«t  tb«  build- 
\D%  on  tba  rootu>p  of  wblcb  tbe  ■oldi«n  mr* 
ir*tcbin«  was  th*  buUdtn^  from  whlcb  uiip- 
•n  bad  plknnad  to  lira  on  anU-AUende  itu- 
tenu  »t  nearby  Catbollc  Catrenicj  TTiee* 
MB*  Cbtlrans  and  tb«Lr  Swiss  rnends.  wbo 
««ra  ao  loud  In  tb«tr  denunciation  of  tb« 
BlacJc  SeptembrUts  In  Munich  and  Parts, 
apparently  saw  no  parallel  with  terrorist*  tn 
Chile  A  British  Joiimaltst  who  syed  th*  ac- 
tlTltles  of  Chilean  fniemilaa  benevolently 
wo'^d  turn  around  and  tell  me  that  Irish 
rebels  should  be  shot  out  of  hand  What 
tickled  and  amused  me  was  how  AJIendtsta 
dlplofnats  all  orar  Kurope — now  out  of  Job* — 
hurried  to  and  were  warmly  greeted,  fed. 
lodged,  and  taken  care  of  by  their  friends — In 
what  they  were  accustomed  to  calling  fascist 
Franco  Spain. 

This  was  how  it  was  appraised  from  the 
outside  Ajad  yet  a  Oerman  businessman  Hy- 
ing In  ChUe  would  write  me  -We  must  all 
thank  the  Chilean  armed  forces  for  liberating 
us  from  Marxism.  I  say  this  not  only  in  the 
name  of  ChUe  but  in  the  name  of  all  the 
free  world.  This  Is  the  ftrst  time  a  country 
has  been  able  on  Its  own  to  get  rid  of  a 
Marxist  regime  I  am  conscious  that  inter- 
national opinion  Is  derogating  this.  It  Is 
necessary  to  hare  lived  In  Chile  to  under- 
stand. This  was  not  a  coup  organized  by  a 
bunch  of  ambitious  generals.  It  was  the  last 
and  only  chance  to  (top  Russia  and  Cuba 
from  seizing  power  ^ntir»w  •• 


THE  MOUNTAIN  MASTERS  POUR- 
WHEEL  DRIVE  CLUB 

HON.  MIK£  McCORMACK 

OF  waaHTNcrrow 

IN  TITE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENT ATTTES 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr    McCORMACK     Mr,    Speaker.    I 

want  to  take  this  opportuxilty  to  pub- 
licly commend  several  unsung  heroes 
from  my  congressional  district  who  re- 
cently were  called  upon  and  responded 
in  an  attempt  to  help  their  fellowmen 
In  a  time  of  peril  and  tragedy 
'On  the  evening  of  November  3.  three 
men  crashed  in  a  small  plane  In  the 
snow-covered  mountains  near  Wenat- 
chee  Wash.  One  of  the  men.  Mr  FYed 
Scroggle.  was  a  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Mountain  Masters 
Pour- Wheel  Drive  Club  The  members 
of  this  club,  on  being  Informed  of  the 
accident,  set  out  in  the  night,  slogging 
through  deep  snow,  using  their  citizens' 
baud  radios  to  organize  a  search  for  the 
downed  plane. 

Almost  24  hours  after  the  crash,  the 
plane  was  foimd  by  the  Mountain  Mas- 
ters. One  of  the  three  occupants.  Mr. 
Jim  McMullen.  was  badly  injured  but 
still  alive.  He  hui  lain  under  the  plane  in 
in  the  snow  for  about  20  hours.  Mr. 
Scroggle  and  the  pUot,  Mr  Bill  Valle 
were  both  killed  in  the  crash. 

The  Mountain  Masters  is  an  organi- 
zation of  average  citizens  who.  In  search 
of  their  friends,  went  out  in  the  moun- 
tains, risking  their  own  safety  in  giving 
of  themselves.  They  even  rented  a  pri- 
vate helicopter  to  aid  them  It  was  In  the 
truest  tradition  of  neighbors  helping 
neighbors  and  friends  sacrificing  for 
friends. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RIMARKS 

-me  touching  footnote  to  this  ston°  is 
the  fact  that  lira.  Pred  (Vickl)  Scroggle. 
the  widow  of  Pred  Scroggle.  suggested 
that  a  memorial  fund  be  set  up  to  pro- 
vide the  Mountain  Masters  with  radio 
communications  gear  and  other  search 
and  rescue  equipment.  On  November  29 
she  presented  $575  to  the  group.  The 
ne.xt  morning  she  gave  birth  to  her  first 
child,  a  daughter  named  Shannon  Marie. 

Sometimes,  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  that 
under  the  pressure  of  our  responsibilities 
here  In  Congress  we  all  tend  to  forget 
that  we  are  indeed  representing  individ- 
ual human  beings,  with  all  of  the  warmth 
and  love  and  problems  and  tragedy  that 
human  beings  normally  experience  The 
story  of  the  courage  and  dedication  and 
sacrifice  of  these  men  and  women  from 
my  district  brings  this  message  t>ack  to 
us.  it  seems  to  me.  and  makes  us  all 
proud. 


December  22,  1973 


If  adopted  by  the  Congreaa  It  wlU  be  a  sub- 
ject for  debate  and  aoUoo  by  efvary  legtala- 
tura  in  th*  nation. 


LIFETIME  TENURE  FOR  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


HON.  HARRY  F   RYRD    JR 

or  »iicii*i.i 

tN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
In  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Anderson.  Md  Herald  concern- 
ing lifetime  tenure  for  Federal  judges. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kings,  Qttkzmb.  Mahaxajabs.  utv  VB.  Pkb- 
KXAI.  JwGxa 

Tbrougbout  the  world  today  about  the 
only  people  who  have  ILfe-tlme  tenure  are 
kings,  queens,  maharajahs  and  US.  federal 
judges.  Thus  noted  S«i.  Harry  Byrd  (Ind. 
Va.)  In  support  of  his  proposed  constitution- 
al amendment  that  would  require  federal 
Judge*  to  have  their  appointments  recon- 
firmed every  eight  years. 

tJnder  terms  of  the  proposal,  terms  of  fed- 
eral Judges  would  be  limited  to  eight  years 
with  reappointment  automatic  for  a  similar 
period  subject  to  reconflrmation  by  the  tT.S. 
Senate  In  other  words.  Instead  of  holding 
office  for  life  as  now.  Judges  would  be  sub- 
ject to  reasseoament  on  the  basis  of  their  rec- 
ords every  eight  years. 

To  guarantee  the  financial  Independence 
of  the  federal  Judiciary,  should  a  Judge  be 
rejected,  he  would  be  retired  at  full  pay 

Urging  prompt  consideration  of  hla  reform 
proposal.  Sen.  Byrd  pointed  out  that  limited 
judicial  tenure  already  Is  widely  In  effect 
throughout  the  United  Stat**. 

'  Porty-aeven  of  the  60  state*  have  fixed 
tenure  for  their  state  judges."  the  Vlrginl&n 
declared.  "Obviously,  they  deem  this  a  sound 
and  desirable  practice  These  47  states  clear- 
ly consider  it  essential  that  their  Judiciary 
be  held  accountable,  and  there  Is  no  valid 
reason  why  this  same  fundamental  principle 
ahould  not  apply  to  the  federal  Judiciary  " 

Byrd  strsMcd.  "'I  think  it's  time  something 
be  done  about  these  uncrowned  monarchs. 
I  submit  that  In  a  democracy  It  Is  neither 
logical  nor  wise  for  a  public  otBclal  to  have 
lUe-tlme  appointment  and  be  cocnple'.ely  un- 
accountabl*  for  his  actions." 

In  addltksn  to  th*  fact  that  conditions  are 
npe  for  such  a  reform.  Byrd  also  noted  there 
was  a  crying  pubUc  demand  for  it 

Sen  Byrd  »  prop«-*i^<i  *.i.f  n<lment  has  con- 
siderable m«nt  and  ie^r-.-ea  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  American  citizen  because. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT— n 

HON.  JOHN  T    MYERS 

or    DTDtAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr  M  ^TERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  sec- 
ond editorial  on  the  current  political 
crisis  Ln  this  Nation  written  by  Mr  Law- 
rence Sawyer,  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Star.  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  and  president  of 
the  Indiana  Republic  Editorial  Associa- 
tion. With  its  companion  editorials  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Congressional 
Rkcou),  this  expression  of  sentiment 
represents  the  majority  feeling  among 
the  people  of  my  district  and  Indiana : 
Li«T  Us  Hops  Nixon  Dobs  Not  Hand  LnxKALS 

QaXAT  VrCTOBT 

Are  the  nation's  liberals  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  victory,  which  will  be  a  political  and 
economic  tximlng  point  In  United  States 
lUstory?  One  wo\i]d  think  so  from  the  trum- 
peting in  parts  of  the  press  recently,  as  the 
resignation  of  Pres.  Richard  M.  Nixon  Is 
freely  predicted 

One  such  liberal,  asked  what  Nixon  has 
done  that  he  should  resign  or  be  Impeached, 
replied.  "Why,  nothing,  of  course,  but  he  Is 
up  against  a  psychological  condition  that  he 
can't  beat." 

In  other  words,  he  should  surrender  to 
hysteria. 

It  Is  a  condition  of  national  hysteria, 
whipped  up  by  "show  biz"  news  coverage  by 
both  the  electronic  and  some  of  the  print 
news  media,  that  has  led  to  calls  for  Nixon's 
resignation.  Of  what  Is  he  guilty?  Of  what, 
even,  is  there  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt? 
Again,  one  stirely  would  have  to  answer. 
Nothing. 

Mo6t  oddly,  the  resignation  of  Splro  Agnew 
as  vice  president  Is  taken  as  proof  there  Is 
sotne  fault  in  Nixon.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Agnew  had  served  for  four  years  without 
reproach  when  his  troubles  began.  Even  so, 
Mr.  Nixon  did  not  disown  him — Mr.  Agnew 
acknowledged  his  kindness  and  tolerance. 
Nor  did  he  say.  "I'm  for  him,  1,000  per  cent," 
and  cast  him  aside  the  next  day. 

Currently,  there  baa  been  a  furor  over 
the  fact  that  aovit  Whit*  House  conversa- 
tions were  not  recorded  on  tape.  Tliere  is 
reference  to  "missing  tapws."  when  it  seems 
clear  the  tapes  never  exUted  except  in  some- 
t>ody's  Imagination — and  what  never  existed 
can't  very  weU  be  missing.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent Is  faced  with  a  demand  that  he  prove 
something  never  existed.  This  gets  slUy. 

One  might  go  on  from  this  and  remind 
everybody  that  In  our  systtrn  we  don't  de- 
mand a  man  prove  he  is  innocent — yet  this 
Is  the  demand  hurled  at  Nixon.  In  our  sys- 
tem It  Is  up  to  the  accuser  to  prove  his 
charge*. 

As  to  Watergate:  There  !,s  ample  proof 
that  bands  of  men  broke  Into  the  Democrat 
national  headquarters  Prom  there  on  back 
the  proof  geu  very  va^-i*'  it  seems  more 
likely  than  anything  else  that  the  burglars 
far  exceeded  their  Instructions.  The  Investl- 
satlorvs  have  gone  on  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  there  has  been  nothing  to  connect  the 
president  with  any  wrongdoing  other  than 
unsubstantiated  a^rcusatlons. 

Much  of  '.;.*■  .rr^nt  criticisms  of  the  pr«*- 
Ident  deal  with  his  supposed  unpopularity. 
It  Is  said,  for  Instance,  that  a  Oallup  poll 
shows   him   almoat   m    unpopular    bjj    Harry 
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Truman  at  one  point  of  his  career  E  it  Mr 
Truman  didn't  quit  We  hope  Richard  .N.ion 
won't  either 

Should  the  undealrable  hapf>t:..  and  Pree 
Nixon  feels  compelled  to  resign  due  to  the 
weight  of  public  criticism,  it  would  mark  a 
victory  of  the  first  order  for  the  liberals,  who 
have  not  fared  badly  In  recent  yetu^ 
Enemies  of  Nixon  since  he  ran  for  the  Senate 
against  a  liberal,  and  even  more  embit- 
tered when  he  proved  the  infiltration  of  gcn- 
emment  by  communists,  the  President  has 
been  their  consistent  target  for  a  generation. 

Should  their  constant  attacks  finally  Tore© 
him  out,  few  conservatives  would  wish  to 
brave  their  hatred  again.  The  political  efTect 
on  the  future  of  the  United  States  would  be 
far-reaching.  This  might  well  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Installation  of  a  more  au- 
thoritarian, neo-Maxxlst  government  which 
would  bury  the  American  state  as  we  have 
known  It. 

Curiously,  during  the  Nixon  Presidency, 
few  conservatives  have  come  forward  to  as- 
sist him.  even  as  he  has  fought  their  battles 
The  long  Democrat  ascendancy  beginning 
with  Pranklln  D  RrioRevelt  had  to  a  desree, 
Balkanlzed  the  Rep  ihiican  party  t.nto  local 
and  state  strmigholda  The  Elsenhower 
period    did    nothlnj;    to    help 

When  the  public  decided  U>  retain  Mr 
Nixon  In  the  White  Hou.se  by  a  landslide 
margin.  It  al&<j  chose  t</  give  him  a  strongly 
Democrat  Congres.5  This  reinforced  the 
hostUlty  that  \s  reaching  greater  Ir, tensity 
today.  In  spite  of  thLi  the  President  hag 
achieved  much — and  it  wa."  commonplace 
to  see  him  deserted  by  nomir.al  Repub'.s  -ans. 
j?artlcu!ar!y  In  the  .Senate,  where  several  "f 
Uiese  men  should  more  properly  have  been 
listed  as  Demijcrats 

And  all  Ln  a.l,  wouldn't  It  t>e  better  :<;  clam 
down  a  bit  and  go  along  with  a  President 
who  htt.-*  ended.  American  participation  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  brought  the  prisoners 
home,  brought  the  national  budget  more 
nearly  Into  balance,  reversed  the  adverse 
trade  balance,  made  prtjgreaa  against  In- 
tlatl(  nary  price  Increaaee.  with  his  great 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  won  a  cease  fire 
In  the  Middle  East,  and  Is  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  crisis  In  supply  of  energy 
sources? 

We  hope  the  President  stands  firm,  and 
In  the  Idiom  of  Harry  Tri.T.an  stays  at  work 
In  tb*  kitchen  where   we   need   him 


THOMAS  M    PELLY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NrW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr  ROBLSON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  of  year  ones 
thoughts  turn  toward  ones  loved  ones— 
and  home — and  al.so  toward  these  who. 
In  the  past,  have  kieen  friend.s.  but  are 
no  longer  among  us. 

One  of  tho."?e.  In  that  latter  categon,'. 
Is  my  friend,  and  former  colleague. 
Thonia.s  M  Pelly  of  the  State  of  Wiush- 
ington,  who  pa.s.sed  away  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Tom  was  a  delightful  man.  decent  and 
l.onest — straight- thlnkmg  and  straight- 
talking — a.s  well  as  one  who  truly  worked 
hl-s  heart  out  in  behalf  of  his  Nation  and 
the  people  he  was  chosen  to  represent, 
for  so  many  years.  In  this  House 

When  he  retired,  at  the  end  of  the  pa*^t 
Congres.*;.  he  was  sorely  missed,  for  he 
wa.s — In  his  own.  special,  quiet  way — a 
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tower  of  strength.  He  was  a  'big  man'  in 
more  than  phy.s:ca]  ways,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  the  nght  as  God  gave  him 
to  see  tlie  right  There  are  those.  Mr. 
Speaker — as  we  .so  well  know— who  are 
now  critical  of  the  institution  that  l£ 
tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
equally  critical  of  those  who  serve  there- 
m  U)  the  best  of  their  abilny.  11  aii  of  us 
who  do  try  to  serve  therein  were  of  Tom 
Pelly  s  caliber  that  criticLsm.  I  am  sure, 
would  be  muted  But,  we  can  all  remem- 
ber— and  tr>-  to  emulate — his  example 

To  his  t)eloved  wife.  Mary  Virginia — 
who  was  an  especial  fnend  of  my  wife — 
and  to  his  two  children.  Mrs.  Robison 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  regrets,  and  our 
prayers  at  what  will  .surely  be  a  difficult 
time  of  the  ye&i  for  them. 
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THE    LITTLE    POLISH    ROOSTER 


HON,  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  wiscoNsiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Wyn- 
saard  is  tlie  dean  of  Wisconsin's  Capitol 
jire.^s  corps  in  Madison. 

He  recently  wrote  a  column  summar- 
izing the  effectivene.ss  of  the  dean  of  Wis- 
consin's congre.ssional  delegation  here 
in  Washington.  The  article  captures  well 
the  efTectlyene.ss  that  Clem  Zabiocki  dls- 
pla^ys  around  this  House  and  it  also  cap- 
tures well  the  rea.sons  why  he  is  held  in 
such  affeclion. 

One  of  the  noticeable  qualities  about 
C1.EM.  as  we  all  know,  is  his  ability  to 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  respect  for 
^>eople  with  whom  he  sometimes  dis- 
agrees The  article  captures  that  quality 
as  well,  and  I  in.sert  the  article  at  thLs 
ti.nie  because  I  tixmk  a  good  many  of 
Clem  Zablocki's  colleagues  would  enjoy 
reading  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Thk  I.rm-E  Polish  RoosTEt 
(By  John  Wyngaard) 

Madison — There  wr.o  a  little  p)arty  at  the 
national  Capitol  In  Washlr.gton  the  other  dav 
for  one  of  the  state  s  moet  effective  as  well 
as  one  of  the  .senior  politicians  whose  skUls 
ciiid  Influence  are  strangely  little  recognized 
here  beyond  the  confines  of  his  parochial 
dl-strtct  which  Is  the  south  half  of  Milwau- 
kee and  environs 

Rep  Clement  Zabiocki  Is  now  the  dean 
of  the  Wisconsin  congressional  delegation  as 
he  nears  the  26th  anniversary  of  his  election 
t-o  the  House  of  Represent* Uvea. 

The  celebration  In  the  office  of  one  of  his 
colieaguci  was  by  way  of  reejjectful  tribute 
u>  his  patient  campalg^n  to  limit  the  war- 
maklog  fxjwers  of  the  president  according  to 
the  common  assumptions  about  such  limits 
that  have  been  held  In  the  country  until  the 
19608 

In  a  vote  that  suggested  the  depth  of  the 
nation's  distress  about  presidential  warmak- 
Ing  as  well  as  the  Wisconsin  congressman's 
political  skills  and  the  regard  in  which  his 
colleagues  hold  him,  the  Congress  overrode 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  measure  to  re- 
e~stablish  the  warmaklng  powers  of  Congjess. 

CONQRATTrLATTONB    ntOM    MTTSXXI 

According  to  some  recent  news  aooounta. 
Sen  Edm.und  Muskle  of  Maine  was  among 
the  ftrst  to  corigratulate  the  Wisconsin  oon- 
greesmsj:!  on  his  patient  and  rlctorlotis  cam- 


paign  He  probably  put  It  best  when  he  said. 

I  didn  t  think  you  could  do  it,  you  UtUe 
Polish  rooeter  "  Sen.  MusJtie  of  courae,  is 
•vhe  Polish -American  whose  career  ha£  been 
eagerly  watched  In  a  thou.sand  enclaves  of 
Polish  Immigrants'  descendants  all  over  the 
country. 

Hereabouts  Rep  Zabiocki  Is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Polish -Americans  who  have 
chosen  politics  ae  a  career  There  are  those 
surviving  in  Madlaon  who  remember  hi£  ar- 
rival as  a  state  senator  In  Madison  more  than 
30  years  ago 

For  rea.'sons  that  some  day  should  per- 
suade a  serious  student  of  politics  to  under- 
take a  formal  study,  Milwaukee  has  produced 
fewer  state  political  leaders  of  stature  and 
:T,S-jence  ir.  recent  times  tha:.  in  the  19th 
Century,  and  surely  fewer  than  it£  popula- 
tion and  economic  Importance  ir.  a  com- 
paratively  small    stale   would   Fuggest 

But  there  are  oldtlmer?  in  the  ■'^hbylng 
corjjs.  In  the  bvireaucracy  and  elsewhere  who 
quickly  recognized  In  the  young  Zabiocki  in 
combination  with  the  security  of  his  home 
base,  a  jx)llticlan  of  promise  C/Olleaguej"  re- 
garded him  affectionately  If  he  early  ac- 
cepted the  8upjx»©d  rule  that  "to  pet  along 
you  go  along."  he  was  doing  no  more  than 
many  of  hi?  now  forgotten  cont,emporaries 
of  the  19408  who  were  also  so  dlsfKjsed  but 
could  not  do  so  because  of  their  more  ten- 
uous constituencies. 

TOLTRANT    Or    DISSIDENTS 

Zabiocki  has  not  always  t)een  happy  with 
some  of  the  more  aggressively  liberal  ele- 
ments of  his  party.  But,  agam.  he  has  not 
been  overly  concerned  about  tiiem  TLus 
when  a  district  caucus  of  his  party  during 
the  last  election  cBkmpalgr;  publicly  con- 
demned his  support  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
had  no  visible  efTect  on  his  relations  with  his 
constituents  Nor  did  he  respond  In  kind. 
This  may  have  show^  that  when  toierai^ce  of 
dissenting  news  is  involved,  his  is  the  more 
liberal  pKjeltlon. 

Ln  historical  p>erspectlve.  Zablocki's  trl- 
tixnph  In  repudiating  the  presidential  pre- 
sumption during  the  last  de.-ade  of  j  res.uen- 
tia!  warmaklng  powers- — Lyndon  Johnson's 
as  well  a-s  Richard  Nixon's- — may  well  t>e  his 
most   Important   career  achievement 

It  was  the  achievement  of  a  man  who  up- 
held his  own  convictions,  but  was  Snally  and 
sadly  persuaded  that  the  Congress  has  been 
deceived  by  two  presidents  and  that  repre- 
sentative govemment  has  been  seriously 
Imperiled. 


ERNEST  PETTNAUD— BELOVED 
FRIEND 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    FLOUIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr  FT'Ql'.^  Mr  Speaker.  Ernest  Pe- 
tinaud  is  saying  fr^irewell  to  his  duties  as 
maitre  d'  of  the  House  Restaurant, 

Per  ever>'  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  this  is  a  sad  occasion. 

Ernest  iujt  happen.-  to  t>e  one  of  those 
people  who  brightens  the  corner  of  the 
world  where  he  exL^ts  It  mattered  not 
how  busy,  irrit^iied.  frustrated,  or  rushed 
a  Member  might  be — Ernest  n~.ade  e\'er>- 
ihmg  seem  a  Utile  less  of  a  crisis 

Not  only  was  E.Tiest  loved  and  respect- 
ed by  the  Members  of  the  Congress  but 
he  was  the  respected  friend  of  the  staff 
members  as  well  as  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  met  him 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  four  most 
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Important  people  In  the  room  to  a  con- 
stituent. They  were  members  of  the 
leadership  and  Ernest  His  grin  and  com- 
ments put  my  friends  at  ease  and  they 
always  ask.  about  Ernest — and  it  has  been 
nearly  a  decade  since  that  meelmg. 

Ves,  Ernest  is  an  mstitution.  More 
than  that,  be  is  a  friend. 

As  he  retires.  I  could  Bisk  for  no  more 
than  that  he  be  allowed  many  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness.  They  are 
richly  deserved. 

And  on  a  very  personal  note,  old  friend. 
I  am  going  to  miss  you.  Ernest  Petlnaud. 
the  great  Shriner.  wilLa^ways  have  a  very 
special  place  in  my  heart. 


STEWART  I    SUTLIFFE 


HON.  JAMB  G.  O'HARA 

or   ttlCBlOAH 

Hi  THE  Housae  op  rkpresentativbs 
Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
short  weelts.  the  Ford  Motor  Co  will 
be  paying  formal  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to 
that  company  and  to  perfecting  the 
American  automobile  This  man  is 
Stewart  I.  Sutllffe.  of  EJeorbom 

It  was  40  years  ago  last  May  that  Mr. 
SutliCre  began  his  career  at  Ford,  when 
he  became  an  apprentice  toolmaker  at 
the  Rouge  plant,  an  apprenticeship 
which  mcluded  course  work  at  the  Henry 
Ford  Trade  School  Several  years  later 
he  began  working  in  tool  and  die  design, 
receiving  his  diploma  in  design  and  tool- 
making  In  1940  and  successfully  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship  Mr  Sutliffe's 
work  as  a  manufacturing  process  engi- 
neer for  manufacturing  operations  led 
to  his  appointment  to  a  supervisory  po- 
sition with  Ford's  field  servlcea  unit. 
Not  long  afterward,  he  was  made  super- 
visor of  the  tool  design  section. 

With  the  FordjMercury  merger  in 
1960.  Mr  Sutljffe  t)ecame  supervisor  of 
the  trim  process  section  for  the  manu- 
facturing engineering  oCQce  of  the  auto- 
motive assembly  division  That  year 
also  saw  him  travel  to  Germany,  for 
work  on  the  Cardinal  program.  Two 
years  later.  Mr  SutUffe  was  back  In  the 
United  States,  this  time  as  8upen.lsor  of 
the  body  process  section. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the 
Ford  Motor  Co  sent  him  off  again — this 
time  on  spelcal  assignment  to  Ford  of 
EIngland. 

This  'assignment"  provided  him  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  one  of  his  favor- 
ite hobbles — travel.  The  mid-1960s 
brought  Mr  SutUffe  and  his  family  back 
to  the  United  States— he.  as  usual,  with 
another  promotion  This  time  It  was  as 
supervisor  of  the  tool  design  section 

Mr  Sutllffe  became.  In  1970.  the  super- 
visor of  the  tool  procurement  section 

structures— for  the  passenger  assembly 
Division— Ford  again  recognizing  the 
ability  and  dedication  of  a  true  crafts- 
man November  of  1971  saw  him  take  on 
the  stewardship  of  the  tool  procurement 
section  for  tool  service  activities 

And  now.  with  the  close  of  1973.  Mr 
Sutllffe  will  be  closing  out  a  career  that 
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has  spanned  many  years,  maiiy  miles. 
many  responsibiUiics,  and  many  tri- 
umphs. He  has  had  the  chance  to  do 
some  traveling  m  his  work,  one  of  ills 
hobbies.  This  fall,  he  visited  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong,  and  I  understand  he  plans 
to  continue  his  "examination"  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  world.  I  envy  him  this. 

But  January  4.  1974.  will  bring  with  It 
the  departure  from  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
of  a  tnily  valued  employee.  There  is 
nothing  finer  than  a  skilled  craftsman— 
and  that  is  what  Mr.  Sutllffe  is— a  man 
who  loves  his  trade,  and  Is  a  perfection- 
ist at  it.  That  contribution  to  a  company 
is  great,  but  it  is  also  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  community  at  large,  and 
America  has  benefited  from  his  ideas 
and  his  efforts.  I  understand  that,  as  yet. 
Ford  does  not  have  a  •replacement*  for 
Mr  Sutllffe.  That  is  understandable.  The 
kind  of  skill,  concern,  and  dedication  that 
Stewart  Sutllffe  has  shown  over  the 
years  is.  Indeed.  Irreplaceable 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly commend  him  and  to  Join  with  his 
countless  friends  and  feUow  craftsmen 
In  paying  him  tribute.  He  wUl  be  missed, 
but  not  forgotten — because  he  has  glveii 
so  much 


DEMOCRATIC  LEADER  CHOATE 
TO  RUN  AGAIN 
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have  worked  hand-in-hand  with  Rep- 
resentative Choate  In  providing  a  Fed- 
eral and  State  cooperative  effort  for  the 
citizens  of  Illinois  and  I  know  firsthand 
of  the  16-  to  20-hour  days  he  has  devoted 
to  his  people.  Mr.  Speaker.  Representa- 
tive Choate  has  been  recognized  as  a 
true  leader  of  his  party  by  being  chosen 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Illinois  HouN 
of  RepresenUUves.  I  predict  next  year 
that  ayde  Choate  will  be  elected  over- 
whelmingly and  wlU  become  Speaker  of 
the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives. 
This  Is  truly  an  ail-American  story:  A 
young  soldier  fighting  for  his  country 
who  refused  a  battlefield  commission, 
was  presented  the  Congressional  Medai 
of  Honor,  and  then  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  be  the  leader  of  his  party  In 
the  State  Legislature 

As  I  retire  from  Congress  at  the  end 
of  this  session,  it  had  been  my  hope  that 
Representative  Choate  would  consider 
the  U3.  Congress,  however,  he  chose  to 
remain  in  southern  Illinois  with  his 
friends  and  constituents  which  I  think 
speaks  far  more  eloquently  than  any 
words  I  can  say  about  his  devotion  to 
his  people 

I  wish  for  Clyde,  his  lovely  wife.  Ma- 
donna, and  beautiful  daughters.  Llbby 
and  Kim,  many  years  of  health  and  hap- 
piness. 
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HON.  KENNETH  J    GRAY 

or    ILLINOiS 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  BEPRESE3«TATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20.  197) 

Mr  GRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  we  were  all  saddened  in  southern 
Illinois  to  learn  that  the  DemocraUc 
leader  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Clyde  L 
Choate  of  Anna,  ni.,  had  announced 
his  retirement  from  pubUc  life  after  28 
years  of  continuous  service  However.  I 
am  happy  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
after  an  outpouring  of  affection  and  re- 
spect by  the  people  of  his  59th  Repre- 
senUUve  District,  he  has  consented  to 
seek  reelecUon  to  the  79th  General  As- 
sembly In  Sprin^eld.  ni. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  indeed  Rood  news 
for  the  people  of  nilnols  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation  There  Is  not  enough  room 
ta  this  RxcoRD  for  me  to  list  all  of  Rep- 
resentative Clyde  Choate's  accomplish- 
ments. He  has  not  only  been  a  brilliant 
legislator  during  his  28  years  of  service 
to  Illinois  and  the  Nation  with  moat  of 
these  years  In  leadership  positions,  but 
he  was  also  an  outstanding  soldier  dur- 
ing World  War  U.  who  attained  the  Na- 
tion's highest  award  when  former  Presi- 
dent BUury  Tnunan  presented  Repre- 
sentaUve  Choate  with  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor 

RepresenUUve  Choate  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  fields  of  education,  high- 
ways, veterans  benefits,  housing,  con- 
servation, agriculture,  small  business, 
children  and  family  services,  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes,  better  medical  care, 
cleaner  air  and  wafer,  recreation  and  In 
all  the  good  and  necessary  things  of  life 
vou  will  find  Hyde  L  Choate's  name  con- 
nected with  legislative  efforts  In  Illinois^ 

Mr    Speaker,  for  almost  20  years.  1 


HEALTH  INDUSTRY 

HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  irrw  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESK.VTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
"health  industry."  as  It  has  accurately 
come  to  be  called,  has  suddenly  exploded 
to  the  WO  billion  per  year  mark  with  an 
average  health  bill  for  each  person  In 
the  country  of  $379  This  figure,  which 
represents  the  cost  for  medical  care  in 
1972,  is  $36  more  per  person  than  the 
comparable  figure  In  1970.  The  $80  billion 
figure  reflects  annual  Increases  since  the 
late  1960  s  of  6.1  percent,  greaUy  exceed- 
ing the  4  2  percent  rate  for  the  general 
economy  " 

The  two  fastest-rising  medical  care 
prices  are  hospital  charges  and  doctors 
fees.  Over  the  past  decade,  hospital  ' 
charges  have  tripled.  Since  1966.  doctor  s 
fees  have  gone  up  40  percent,  more  than 
double  the  cost-of-living  rise — with  pri- 
vate funds  paying  for  three-fourths  of 
doctor's  fees 

Drug  companies,  whose  profits  are  re- 
portedly even  higher  than  those  of  the 
major  oU  companies,  are  notorious  for 
hoodwinking  the  patient,  the  taxpayer- 
through  federallj-  subsidized  health  care 
programs — as  well  as  the  physician  who 
is  lured  by  expensive  advertising  to  pre- 
scribe overpriced  d-u-s  HEW  l.<;  finally 
planning  to  lower  their  annual  $12  bil- 
lion bill  for  drugs  provided  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid. 

The  plan  would  limit  reimbursements 
to  the  lowest  cost  at  which  the  drug 
question  is  aVallable  This  means  a  switch 
to  generic  drugs,  rather  than  highly 
touted  brand  nams  drugs,  at  a  saving  of 
as  mu;h  as  30  percent  or  mof 


SimuJtaneous  with  thPse  rapidly  as- 
cending costs  are  rublK-  protesUtlons 
over  the  inaccessibility,  inndequacy,  and 
poor  quality  of  medicai  Crtre  Americans 
receive  poorer  ca.re  ami  aie  sooner  tJiAJi 
the  citiaens  ol  ma^i  ol  Uie  other  indus- 
trialised countnf  ;  of  the  world.  The 
United  Stales  ranks : 

Fourteenth  m  infant  mortality.  If  we 
had  the  same  rate  as  Sweden.  40.000  few- 
er American  babies  would  have  died  last 
year. 

Eleventh  in  maternal.  In  1952,  the 
United  States  had  the  lowest  rate  of 
maternal  mortality  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

Twenty-second  in  Ufe  expectancy  for 
men.  Eighteen  of  the  25  countries  in  west- 
em  and  eastern  Eiirope  have  lower  male 
mortality  rates. 

Seventh  in  life  expectancy  fcH-  women. 
Women  in  Holland  can  expect  to  live  2 
years  longer  than  American  women. 

Sixteenth  in  the  death  rate  for  middle- 
aged  men.  Since  1900  life  expectancy  in 
the  United  States  has  risen  21  years,  but 
only  3  years  for  men  over  45 

Elighth  m  doctors  per  population.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  twice  as  many  doctors 
as  the  United  States  Moretiver  our  doc- 
tor population  Is  maldlstnbuted  In  terms 
of  national  health  needs 

These  overall  statistics  do  not  teU  the 
entire  story.  Infant  mortality  among 
nonwhite  Is  almost  double  the  rate  for 
whites — 35.9  versus  19  7  per  1.000  births. 
Persons  in  the  lowest  income  category 
are  four  times  more  hkely  to  have  an 
activlty-llmltlng  chronic  condition  as 
those  earning  over  $10,000  per  year  The 
poor  average  50  percent  more  dlsabUity 
days  per  year  than  the  nonpoor  In 
short,  the  poor  get  sicker  arxl  the  sick 
get  poorer 

Health  care  In  the  United  States  has 
long  been  the  domain  of  the  mediral 
profession,  operating  In  concert  with 
hospital  bureaucracies  and  the  pur- 
veyors of  private  health  Insurance  This 
health  industr>-  has  successfully  thwart- 
ed development  of  a  coordinated  Federal 
program  for  disbursing  funds,  not  to 
mention  a  national  health  policy  to 
guarantee  adequate  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  medicare 
\nd  medicaid  in  the  mid-1960s,  the 
Federal  role  in  the  health  field  was  con- 
fined to  regulation  of  drugs  and  other 
medical  paraphernalia — Pure  Pood  and 
Drug  Act  of  I960 — the  disbursing  of  funds 
under  formula  grants  for  haspltal  con- 
struction and  modernization— Hill-Bur- 
ton Act  of  1946 — and,  more  recently.  Fed- 
eral funding  for  a  variety  of  medical 
education  and  research  programs.  At- 
tempts during  the  1950's  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  private  hospital  Insurance 
programs.  State  programs  for  elderly  sick 
persons  were  stymied  by  the  American 
Medical  A.ssoclatlon 

The  AMA  was  unable  to  stop  the  en- 
actment of  medicare  and  medicaid  in  the 
mid-1960's.  so  It  concentrated  on  insur- 
ing that  these  programs  would  be 
dominated  by  the  medical  profession  in 
such  a  way  that  said  profession  benefited 
greatly.  « 

Over  the  5  years  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. HEW's  health  programs  have 
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been  extended  hr.c  perfected  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  admmistra'Jon  funding  re- 
quests have  consistently  fa:ien  far  below 
congressional  Euithorizaiions.  Yet,  the 
Nation  depends  on  lliese  programs  lor 
improvement  of  health  services  and  de- 
velopment of  health  resources. 

While  Federal  publir  health  programs 
and  medicare  medicaid  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  research  and  in 
increasing  the  acce.ssbihly  of  health  care, 
our  health  care  delivery  .systems  are  at 
the  point  of  breakdown.  Runaway  infla- 
tion of  medical  costs  and  porous  health 
insurance  programs  mean  that  millions 
of  Americans  receive  Inadequate  health 
care.  The  wastefulness  of  the  delivery 
system  is  attributed  in  large  part  to  the 
medifal  profession  which  dominates  the 
entire  health  arena. 

In  the  last  Congress.  Members  began  to 
make  a  serious  attack  on  these  problems. 
We  hoped  that  at  last,  action  was  coming 
that  would  lead  to  high-qutility.  low-cost 
medical  .services  that  would  he  available 
to  all  our  citizens  No  action  occurred  at 
mat  iimt- 

l-lnancing  health  care  and  delivering 
it  effectively  to  the  consumer  depend  on 
organization  of  resources,  personnel,  and 
facilities  Ju.^t  ihi.v  week,  however  Con- 
Kre.vs  ha-  moved  ir,  tliat  direction  We 
have  ,'^ent  to  the  President  the  Health 
Maintenance  OrKaniz.ation  Act  of  1973, 
pa-sseti  by  boUi  hDU,se,s  with  overwhelniine 
support 

legislation  to  proyide  Federal  support 
for  HMOs  w-a.s  first  requested  bv  the 
administration  In  1971  m  the  Prasident's 
Health  message  to  Congress  Again  m 
hLs  1972  m&ssage,  HMOs  were  advocated 
We  have  [resented  the  President  with 
a  grxxi  piece  of  lepi.slatlon  Perhaps  for 
once,  this  Congress  and  the  present  ad- 
ministration ran  work  together  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans  Supfxirt  for  the 
HMO  comprise'-  the  flrst  few  stepx";  on  a 
long  road  to  national  health  .security. 
It  is  a  moderate  propcxsal— voluntary, 
private,  still  physlnan-controUed  No 
real  power  is  being  given  away  to  the 
consumer.  However,  tlie  HMO  is  a  prom- 
ising direction,  for  It  has  proven  success- 
ful hi  several  ways  that  I  will  describe 
here. 

Becau.se  HMO  revenues  are  fixed  their 
incentive  Ls  to  keep  •)atient,s  well  for 
patient  sickness  costs  them  money  TTielr 
entire  cost  structure  L^;  geared  to  ;  .-e- 
venting  Illness,  and  promoting  prompt 
recovery  through  the  lea.st  costly  ser\  ires 
consistent  with  mamtainmg  quality  This 
also  tends  toward  less  frequent  use  of 
high-cost  services  ar.d  fewer  unnecessary 
medical  procedures  Patients  spend  ,Mgnl- 
ficantlj'  fewer  days  in  the  hospital  and 
a  greater  number  receive  ambulatory 
care.  Preventive  treatment  and  perform- 
ance of  more  medical  procedures  in  the 
doctor's  ofBce  account  for  the  decrease 
in  hospitalization. 

A  study  done  in  one  local  area  showed 
that  while  the  ntunber  of  hospitalized 
surgical  cases  per  1.000  persons  who  used 
other  kinds  of  health  services  numbered 
69,  only  49  cases  per  1.000  showed  up 
among  HMO  patients  among  the  same 
kind  of  population. 

It  has  sdso  been  demonstrated  that 
HMOs  are  responsible  for  lower  total 
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health-care  costs  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals and  that  their  premiums  cover 
a  greater  percentage  of  total  costs. 

A  most  encouraging  finding  is  that  the 
results  for  three  indicators — premature 
birth  rates,  mfant  .mortality  and  elderly 
mortality — suggest  that  HMO,  ran  ac- 
tually improve  the  chances  for  life  itself. 
Ail  three  were  found  to  be  significantly 
lower  for  whites  as  well  as  nonwhite  pop- 
ulations among  HMO  clients. 

It  is  m\'  sincere  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  this  maiden  bill  into  law 
so  that  we  may  proceed  with  the  task 
of  providing  maximum  health  security 
for  all  Americans. 


BAUMAN  HONORS  DEMOCRATS    RE- 
QUEST: .\MER1CA  COMES  FIRST 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or    MAEYU'.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Speaker  today  I 
received  a  telegram  from  my  constituent, 
Mr.  George  H  Williams,  who  ls  an  oS- 
cial  of  the  First  District  De.mocratic 
Club  of  Harford  County,  Md  Mr  Wil- 
liams has  brought  to  my  attention  a  re- 
cording of  an  article  which  was  written 
by  a  Canadian  citizen  entitled,  "Ameri- 
cans' which  has  caught  the  fancy  of  a 
great  many  people, 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  article  in 
the  RrcoRD  together  with  the  telegram 
from  Mr.  Williams  m  the  hope  that  it 
will  Inspire  people  all  o\er  the  cotmtry. 
Abeeceen.  Mo., 
December  20.  1973. 
VS.  CongressTTuiTi. 
Capitol  HUi.  l>  c 

Deae  toiB  This  .etler  is  De.r.^-  ser.t  ic  you 
as  OUT  RepuDlic-ac  Repres«i.-..Atue  tjv  'vhe 
First  Disinct  Denii.K.r&tic  Cljb  u.'  Harford 
County,  because  the  subject  matter  cuts 
clearly  acrosB  p!;litlc»;  party  lines  I  hav» 
rust  heard  a  r*oortllng  caUed  "Amerlcajis" 
wTUten  DT  Car-aalax.  citizen  Gcrdoc  SU.clalr 
aj;d  re.u  rded  by  BjTon  McG.-egor  or.  the 
WestbL..i.Q  ;abe:  The  teit  a;.peared  In  the 
Baitiiriwre  -News -American  on  December  10, 
1973  pa^-e  6B 

It  Is  my  leeUng.  as  publicity  chairman  'or 
our  club,  that  thi-,  message  must  b«-  -oc- 
veyed  forcefully  to  the  publi.-  u,  ^-fr.era:  and 
to  our  history  teachers  and  pnj:e;>sors  ;n 
particular.  The  facts  enumeni:t<!  m  this 
message  can  not  be  refuted,  ;.^r  the  logic 
disputed.  No  other  nation,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  has  ever  labored  so  unael£sh;v 
for  the  common  good , 

No  other  naUon,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  ever  returned  territory  to  the  con- 
quered people,  and  then  financed  most  re- 
construction efforts. 

No  other  nation,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  allowed  their  educators  to  avoid 
the  truth.  That  truth  being:  This  is  th» 
coimtry  with  a  coxMclence. 

I  urge  you  to  acquire  the  text  and  read  It 
Into  the  CoNcasssioNaL  Rjkoks.  ob  the  floor 
of  Congress.  t>efore  the  Christmas  receaa.  The 
impact  at  that  time  should  be  maximum,  ee- 
pec tally  if  the  message  gets  reproduced  and 
widely  distributed.  America  comes  first:  po- 
litical afllUatlons  must  come  later. 
Respectfully  yours, 

OSOMS  H.   Wn.l.lAMS, 

PublicitT/  chairman 
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I  Prom  U>«  GomsBMiowAL  Bacoas.  Dm.  S, 

1073) 

Aiooucikfrs 

(By  Oonlon  Sinclair) 

Tta*    United    States    doU*r    took    knottier 

pouDxiliig   on   a«nzum.    Prencb    axid    British 

•zcban««s  tbU  moralng.  hitting  tb«  low««t 

point  «v«r  knovn  in  West  Oennasy.  It  b«a 

declined  there  by  41%  aioot  1971  and  thl« 

Canadian  thlnJu  It  Is  time  to  apeak  up  for 

the  Amertcana  as  the  most  generous  and  poe- 

slbly  the  least-appreciated  people  In  aU  the 

earth. 

As  long  as  sixty  years  ago,  when  I  &r«t 
started  to  read  newspapers.  I  read  of  Qooda 
on  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Yangtse.  Who 
rushed  in  with  men  and  money  to  help.  The 
Americans  did. 

They  have  helped  control  floods  on  the 
Nile,  the  Amazon,  the  Ganges  and  the  Nlgar. 
Today,  the  rich  bottomland  of  the  Mlssts- 
■tppl  is  under  water  and  no  foreign  land  has 
sent  a  dollar  to  help.  Oermany  Japan  and. 
to  a  lesser  extent.  Britain  and  Italy,  were 
lifted  out  of  the  debris  of  war  by  the  Ameri- 
cans who  poured  In  bUlions  of  dollars  and 
foTf^ve  other  billions  In  debts  None  of  these 
countries  Is  today  paying  even  the  interest 
on  Its  recnalnlng  dabta  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  franc  was  In  danger  of  collapsing 
In  ld6€.  It  was  the  Americans  who  propped 
It  up  and  their  reward  was  to  be  Insiilted 
and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris  I  was 
there.  I  saw  it. 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earthquake, 
It  Is  the  United  States  that  hurries  In  to 
help  .  ManaJTua.  Nicaragua  la  one  of  the 

most  recent  examples.  So  far  this  spring.  59 
American  communities  have  been  flattened 
by  tornadoes   Nobody  has  hclpwd 

The  Marshall  Plan  the  Truman  Policy 

...  all  pumped  bUlions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars Into  discouraged  countries.  Now  news- 
papers In  those  countries  are  writing  about 
the  decadent  war-mongerlng  Americans. 

I'd  like  to  see  Just  one  of  those  countries 
that    Is    gloating    over    the    eroelon    of    the 
United  SUtea  dollar  btiUd  Its  own  airplanes 
Come  on  let's  hear  it '  Does  any  other 

country  In  the  wtwld  have  a  plane  to  equal 
the  Boeln?  Jumbo  Jet.  the  Lockheed  Trlstar 
or  the  Douglas  lO'  If  so,  why  don't  they  fly 
them''  Why  do  all  International  lines  except 
Rus.'sia  fly  American  planes'*  Why  does  no 
other  land  on  earth  even  consider  putting  a 
man  or  woman  on  the  moon? 

You  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy  and 
you  get  radios.  You  talk  about  Oerman  tech- 
nocracy and  jrou  get  autoniobiles.  You  talk 
about  American  technocracy  and  you  And 
mm  on  the  moon,  not  once,  but  several 
ttmrss  .  .  .  and  safely  home  again  You  talk 
abrut  <~andals  and  the  Americana  put  theirs 
right  In  the  stfre  window  for  everybody  to 
\o-^t  z'  F-en  the  draft  dodgers  are  not  pur- 
sued a-d  hourded  They  are  here  on  our 
streets,   most  of  them  unless  they  are 

breaking  Canadian  laws  .  are  getting  Amer- 
ican dollars  from  Ma  and  Pa  at  home  to 
spend  here 

When  the  Americans  get  out  of  this  bind 
...  as  they  will  .  who  could  blame  them 
tf  thev  said  "the  Hell  with  the  rest  of  the 
world"  Let  someone  else  buy  the  Israel 
bor^^  Let  someone  else  buUd  or  repair  for- 
eign dams  or  design  foreign  buildings  that 
wont  shake  apart  In  earthquakes 

When  the  railways  of  Prance.  Germany  and 
India  vere  breaking  down  through  age.  It  was 
the  AmencAQS  who  rebuilt  them.  When  the 
Psonvylvanla  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  went  broke,  nobody  loaned  them  an 
old  cAbooae  Both  are  ttill  broke.  I  can  name 
to  you  S  000  times  when  the  Americana  raced 
to  the  help  of  other  people  In  trouble 

CaT    you    name   m*   even    cmt   time   when 

someone    else    rared    to    the    Americans    In 

trouble'*  I  don't  think  there  was  outside  help 

even  during  the  San  Pranclsco  earthqiiake 

Oax  nelgbbours  have   faced   it  alone  and 
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I'm  one  Canadian  who  Is  damned  tired  of 
bearing  them  kicked  around.  They  will  come 
out  of  this  thing  with  their  flag  high.  And 
when  they  do.  they  are  entitled  to  thumb 
their  nose  at  the  lands  that  are  gloating  over 
their  preoent  troubles. 

I  hope  Canada  la  not  one  of  these  But 
there  are  many  smug,  asLf-rlghteous  Cana- 
dians. And  finally,  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  told  at  lu  4ath  Annual  MeeUng  in  New 
Orleans  this  morning  that  It  was  broke. 

This  year's  disasters  .  .  .  with  the  year  less 
than  half  over  has  taken  It  all  and  no- 

body but  nobody  .  .     has  helped. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  PRIVACY 

HUN.  M.ARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

T     it  VAJiACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  Journalists  have  been  as 
alert  to  Federal  and  private  invasions  of 
privacy  as  has  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New 
York  Tlmea,  Long  before  the  unbeliev- 
ably ignorant  actions  at  the  Watergate. 
Mr.  Wicker  has  pointed  to  the  increas- 
ing threat  posed  by  surveillance  and  the 
computer  and  he  has  constantly  reported 
on  the  distressingly  few  actions  taken  by 
the  Congress  to  assure  the  law-abiding 
American  the  right  to  be  let  alone. 

On  December  11,  1973.  Mr.  Wicker  pub- 
lished a  column  on  this  Issue  and  I  be- 
lieve it  discloses  additional  evidence  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  begin  to 
formally  address  these  problems  Along 
with  25  of  my  colleaguea  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  633  which  will 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Privacy 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  so 
that  we  too  may  demonstrate  our  con- 
cern about  "A  massive  problem  already 
has  been  created  by  these  new  techniques 
for  storing  and  retrieving  the  most  mi- 
nute data  about  people." 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  simplistic,  but 
It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the  prob- 
lems have  already  been  created,  are  al- 
ready being  felt  by  our  constituents,  and 
yet  we  have  not  even  begun  to  address 
ourselves  to  devising  a  framework  in 
which  the  most  basic  solutions  may  be 
advanced  I  insert  Mr.  Wickers  article  in 
the  RkcoRD  at  this  point  and  would  urge 
my  coUeacues  here  in  the  House  to  ask 
themMlveB  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
area  of  such  genuine  and  immediate  con- 
cern to  the  American  people. 
The  arUcle  follows: 

Iw  DxrxMsx  or  Parvacr 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Nrw  TocK  — In  the  rush  of  more  spectacu- 
lar news.  It  escaped  public  notlos  that  the 
Senate  recently  took  a  small  step  toward 
closing  a  large  loophole  Congress  had  opened 
In  the  4th  Amendment  rights  of  American 
citizens.  A  nice  bit  of  poUtlcal  footwork  by 
Sen.  Sam  Ervln.  chairman  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  nibcommlttee,  should  at  least 
make  the  supervisors  of  federal  narcotics 
agents  keep  their  men  on  a  tighter  rein 

Crvtn  took  advantage  of  a  meastire  that  the 
Bouse  had  passed  to  amend  a  Justice  De- 
partment reorganlrauon  plan  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration had  promised  to  secure  the 
amsndfflsnt.  which  would  bar  the  pending 
transfer  of  hundreds  of  immigration  Inspec- 
tors, because  without  such  amendment  the 
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fede<^  employe  unions  would  have  blocked 
the  reorganisation  plan. 

As  chairman  of  the  government  i>ii«^tlons 
oommlttee,  Krrln  sat  on  the  amending  bill 
until  the  administration  also  promised  not 
to  oppose  a  rider  providing  that  the  victims 
of  ao-csJied  "no-knock"  raids  could  sue  the 
federal  government  for  any  damages  suf- 
fered in  such  raids.  Victims  of  Iheee  ralda. 
which  require  no  warning  before  entry,  could 
also  sue  the  agents  involved,  or  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  agents 

Such  victims  have  often  been  totally  inno- 
cent persons,  subjected  to  "no-knock"  entry, 
terrorlzauon.  embarraaamen*,  property  dam- 
age, and  personal  lnjur>-  la  few  deaths  also 
have  resulted)  either  through  mistaken  iden- 
tity or  over-zealous  agents  The  Ervin  rider — 
which  ought  to  clear  the  Hou.se,  tiA),  because 
of  the  administrations  promise — wUl  provide 
additional  means  of  redress  and  probably  will 
make  agents  and  8up)ervl8or8  more  careful 
and  supervisors  more  careful  and  respectful 
of  the  rights  of  citizens. 

That  Is  useful  progress  toward  undoing  the 
damage  done  In  the  long  years  of  national 
security  and  antlcrlme  mania,  when  the 
American  p>eople  have  been  driven  further 
than  most  of  them  know  toward  an  Orwel- 
llan  era  of  surveillance  and  state  control  of 
the  Individual.  Now  the  Senate  has  an  op- 
F>ort unity  to  take  an  even  more  Important 
remedial  step,  thanks  to  a  bill  introduced  by 
Sens.  Oaylord  Nelson  and  Henry  Jackson. 

This  measure  would  establish  a  Senate- 
House  "Joint  Committee  on  the  Continuing 
Study  of  the  Need  to  Reorganize  the  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  Engaging  in  Surveil- 
lance." Nelson  and  Jackson  will  have  to  flnd 
a  handler  title  than  that — say.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Spooks — but  theirs  Is  an  Idea 
whose  Ume  has  not  only  come  but  Is  long 
overdue 

This  committee — to  be  drawn  from  the 
membership  of  numerous  others  that  now 
have  some  relationship  to  federal  investi- 
gative and  police  agencies — would  have  two 
basic  functions.  It  would  undertake  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  all 
surveillance  activities  conducted  by  federal 
agencies,  with  ofllclals  of  each  of  these 
agencies  required  to  app>ear  once  a  year  to 
Justify  their  activities. 

The  committee  would  also  review  the  rela- 
tionships between  these  agencies,  and  with 
similar  local  and  state  agencies,  with  a  par- 
ticular eye  to  the  sharing  of  Information 
among  them,  and  the  safeguarding  of  shared 
information.  Tkis  is  a  particularly  impor- 
tant point,  owing  to  the  proliferation  in 
recent  years  of  computerized  data  banks 
linked  by  high-speed  communications. 

A  massive  problem  already  has  been 
created  by  these  new  techniques  for  storing 
and  retrieving  the  most  minute  data  about 
people  Por  only  one  example,  a  study  by 
the  Urban  Policy  Research  Center  for  the 
that  by  November — 1973 — there  were  in  that 
state  alone  the  incredible  number  of  139 
"computerized  criminal  justice  information 
Bmd  communications  systems."  many  of  them 
supported  by  various  federal  grants  They 
ranged  from  a  statewide  "Integrated  program 
to  oombat  organised  crime"  to  say,  the  city 
of  Mountain  View's  "traffic  records  project," 
Survelllanoe — much  of  it  appearing  harm- 
leas  enough — Is  obviously  a  growing  concern. 
Prom  Nelson's  speech  introducing  the  bUl 
for  a  Joint  commitee  to  check  up  on  federal 
spies,  just  a  few  examples  suffice  to  make 
the  point 

Alan  Weetm  In  hla  book.  "Prlvacyi  and 
Preedom  •  reported  that  "at  least  60  differ- 
ent federal  agencies  have  substantial  in- 
vestigative and  enforcement  functions,  pro- 
viding a  oorpa  of  more  than  20,000  "investi- 
gators' .  ,  ," 

Until  checked,  the  Army  In  the  I9fl0s  had 
more   than    1.500  plalnclothesmen   reporting 
on  individuals  to  scores  of  data  banks. 
Between   1(>«8  and  1973.  federal,  state  and 
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Icxsal  government  wiretapped  more  than 
1,623,000  conversati'jns  Involving  about 
120.000  people 

A  report  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  said  flatly  last  sum- 
mer, "Under  current  law.  a  f>erson"8  privacy 
13  poorly  protected  against  arbitrary  or 
abusive  record-keep. ng  practices." 


THE  SUDDEN  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OF    PE.NNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  days 
we  all  are  concerned  about  the  sudden 
energy  crisis  winch  we  fear  wiU  result 
in  shortages  of  many  critical  commodi- 
ties, cause  rapid  price  increases,  and 
threaten  the  jobs  of  American  workers. 
But  for  the  last  several  years  the  do- 
mestic steel  Industry  has  been  suffering 
from  shorttiges  of  critical  basic  com- 
modities and  rapidly  rising  prices  of  raw 
materials.  Together  these  threaten  do- 
mestic steel  production  and  American 
workers'  jobs, 

Mr.  E  F.  Andrews.  Allegheny  Ludlurti 
Industries  vice  president  for  material.*; 
and  services,  in  a  recent  address  dis- 
cussed the  growing  problems  of  raw  ma- 
terials shortages.  I  include  here  a  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  Andrews'  thought- provok- 
ing remarks,  and  I  urge  all  m.y  collea^rues 
to  study  them  carefully : 

ST7MMAXT    or    ReMAXKS    BY    E     P     ANDXIWS 

As  a  boy  on  the  farm  in  Indiana  during 
the  1930s,  I  learned  that  the  chickens  you 
let  out  In  the  morning  come  back  to  roost 
at  night  A  great  percentage  of  the  Industrial 
and  governmental  lectdershlp  today  also  grew 
up  during  the  "great  depression."  Thus.  It  Is 
little  wonder  that  this  generation  set  for 
Itself  very  high  materialistic  goals.  It  Is  a 
generation  that  knows  what  it  Is  to  be  poor. 
PoUowlng  the  depression  and  World  War  II. 
It  set  In  motion  the  most  rapid  rise  In  stand- 
ard of  living  known  to  history.  We  are  the 
richest  nation  In  the  world  and  have  more 
than  our  share  of  the  world's  "good  life  " 
We  have  more  cars,  bathtubs,  radios,  and 
televisions  by  a  great  majority,  than  anyone 
else  We  not  only  built  a  great  capacity  to 
produce  but  Indeed  a  greater  capacity  to 
consume.  We  have  6%  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation but  consume  36%  of  the  maLerlal 
produced  worldwide.  We  have  taken  It^iiis 
which  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world  luxuries 
and  have  built  them  Into  our  society  as  ne- 
ceMltles  All  of  this  was  done  with  the  un- 
derlying assiunptlon  of  our  economic  think- 
ing that  the  supply  of  goods  was  unlLnilted 
and  that  all  we  needed  to  be  conceriied  about 
was  demand  Thus,  our  traditional  approach 
to  controlling  our  economy  was  the  manipu- 
lation of  demand. 

Por  those  of  you  who  follow  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Management 
Business  Survey  Report.  I  have  been  say- 
ing for  many  months  that  the  Purchasing 
Executives  around  the  country  have  been 
extremely  vocal  concerning  the  basic,  grow- 
ing, underlying  shortage  of  raw  material. 
Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  entire  popnlare  is 
very  much  aware  of  our  shortage  protxiem 
because  of  a  few  Persian  Oulf  nations  re- 
ducing the  relatively  small  percentage  of  our 
oU  that  they  supply  To  those  who  watch 
the  materials  supply  side  of  our  aoonomy, 
the  energy  shortage  has  been  very  apparent 
for  from  Ave  to  seven  years,  and  has  been 
caused  almost  entirely  by  Inflexible  govern- 
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ment  regulated  and  unworkable  demands  of 
environmentalists.  Similar  shortages  in  a 
variety  of  other  basic  raw  materials  are 
equally  apparent.  If  we  take  the  FYesldent'g 
Conference  to  forecast  our  growth  and  as- 
sume It  Lb  reasonably  acccurate,  allow  for 
the  uncertainties  of  new  discovery,  tech- 
nological breakthrough  shifts  !n  Ule  style, 
we  can  stlU  forecast  our  raw  materials  needs 
within  tolerable  limits  of  accuracy.  Metals 
present  the  greatest  problems  of  future  ade- 
quacy. The  domestic  ore  reserves  are  much 
smaller  In  relationship  to  growth  and  antic- 
ipated demand  than  Is  the  case  of  fuels  The 
cold  fact  is  that  the  resource  base  of  the 
United  States  has  been  and  Is  declining  We 
are  100%  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
for  sruch  vital  material  as  chrotnlte,  tic,  and 
many  others  and  for  a  very  long  list  of  strate- 
gic and  vital  materials  that  require  from 
80%   to  90%   from  foreign  sources 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  gone  since 
World  War  II  from  a  "have"  to  a  "have-not" 
nation.  But.  we  have  not  reordered  our 
priorities  which  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  our  supplies  are  unlimited;  and 
we  have  not  reordered  the  p>ollcles  which  we 
have  followed  over  the  years  to  control  our 
economic  well-being.  Since  World  War  n. 
we  have  permitted  political  and  social  con- 
siderations to  substantially  out-welgh  our 
economic  needs  when  setting  our  course  of 
action. 

All  agree  that,  during  this  period  of  tUne, 
inflation  has  been  one  of  our  most  recurring 
and  aggravating  problems.  Now  the  sim- 
plest definition  of  Inflation  Is  that  demand 
exceeds  supply.  Since  we  have  had  recurring 
Inflation  through  a  large  fxjrtlon  of  the  last 
several  years,  has  not  the  economy  been 
continually  signaling  that  we  have  a  basic 
underlying  shortage  problem?  Our  approach 
to  answering  that  Inflation  was  to  Ignore 
the  crlee  of  those  pointing  to  the  underlying 
shortage  problem  and  to  pin  our  hopes  on 
developing  an  economic  slowdown  or  per- 
haps precipitating  a  recession,  Increasing 
unemployment,  and  thus  cooling  down  de- 
mand to  slow  down  the  inflation.  Each  time, 
the  pent  up  demand  built  during  these  re- 
cessions merely  aggravated  the  ahortage 
problem  In  the  ensuing  recovery  period.  It 
would  now  appeair  that  we  are  probably  at 
the  point  In  time  where,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  precipitating 
a  recession  caused  by  the  lack  of  supply.  Tlie 
future  growth  of  this  courlry  and  your  com- 
pany Is  going  to  be  determined  more  upon 
what  you  can  buy  than  on  what  you  can  sell. 
We  have,  perhaps,  arrived  at  the  point  that 
a  great  many  Americans  thoug;-.:  we  would 
never  come  to — that  Is,  of  reducing  our 
standard  of  living  becavise  wt  ran  out  of 
material  You  are  now  being  asked  to  drive 
slower,  WB^k.  and  to  wear  a  sweater  In 
your  Uvlngrootn, 

Accepting  the  premise  that  our  basic,  un- 
derlying problem  Is  that  supply  Is  Inade- 
quate to  demand  and  thus  inflation  Is  afoot 
In  the  land,  let  us  examine  a  sample  of  otir 
actlvltle.s  and  programs  and  see  If  they  are 
truly  pointed  to  answering  this  basic  and 
underlying  problem — shortages  The  most 
simple  way  to  alleviate  shortages  Is  to  in- 
crease   supply,    both    foreign    and    domestic 

Because  of  Inflation,  we  have  the  Coat  of 
Living  Council  The  Cost  of  Living  Council's 
objective  Is  to  keep  prices  down  They  do 
this  by  retarding  price  Increases  and  con- 
trolling profits  Because  of  the  restrictive 
prices,  nvnnerous  companies  have  atinounced 
plans  to  discontinue  the  production  of  many 
Items,  thus  aggravating  the  shortages  The 
Cost  of  Living  Council  does  not  attempt  to 
control  the  price  of  exp>orted  goods,  thus 
tending  to  force  luppUes  out  of  the  country 
when  they  are  needed  here  The  control  on 
profits  tends  to  retard  the  reinvestment 
Into  new  capacity  to  Increase  supply  because 
the  funds  are  not  available  and  the  return 
on  Investment  Is  not  adequate    Thus,  while 
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the  Cost  of  Living  Council  busies  itself  at- 
tacking the  symptoms,  its  efforts  are  counter- 
productive to  the  cause. 

The  EnxnTonmental  Protection  Agencjf 
with  Its  admirable  objectives  of  clean  air 
and  clean  streams  ha£  closed  down  our  coal 
mines,  held  up  our  nuclear  power  statlona, 
and  delayed  the  oil  pipelines,  virtually  m- 
surlng  an  energy  shortage,  as  we  now  know 
the  energy  shortage  is  causing  plant  shut- 
downs and  poetponlng  new  capacity  Invest- 
ments necessary  to  correct  the  shortage  prob- 
lem. Purther.  they  have  forced  into  nonpro- 
ductive Investments  the  new  capital  dollars 
that  were  permitted,  thus  again  drawing 
away  from  correction  erf  the  underlying  prob- 
lem. 

The  Petroleum  Allocation  Program,  neces- 
sary t>ecause  of  the  energy  shortage  men- 
tioned above  which  was  unneoessary  in  the 
first  place,  has  given  industry  the  lowest 
priority,  thus  retarding  production  and  new 
investment,  they  have  told  our  transporta- 
tion system  which  carries  the  supplies  to  our 
waiting  factories  to  slow  down,  thus  causing 
delay  of  raw  material  deliveries  which  causes 
a  further  drop  in  the  availability  of  mate- 
rial— counterproductive  to  the  underlying 
problem. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  as  Its 
objective  an  increase  m  exjxirts  to  help  the 
balance  of  payment* — an  admirable  goal. 
But.  in  permitting  the  export  of  12  million 
tons  of  scrap,  they  have  not  only  permitted 
the  export  of  nickel,  chrome,  and  iron,  which 
we  must  buy  from  foreign  countries  but 
they  have  pwrmltted  also  the  export  of  150 
tr.'.'.ion  BTU's  of  energy  in  that  scrap.  That 
is  enough  energy  to  heat  725,000  stx-room 
homes  for  a  year  or  furnish  the  electrical 
power  needs  of  Boeton,  Hartford.  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  combined,  for 
one  year  By  seeking  the  highly  Inflated  for- 
eign market  for  this  scrap,  the  price  of  that 
raw  material  In  this  country  has  been  In- 
flated by  $1.350,000000.  thus  adding  to  the 
inflation  which  brought  In  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  which  Is  retarding  supplies 
which  is  driving  up  prices 

The  GSA  has  a  basic  stockpile  of  many  of 
these  critical  raw  materials;  but  we  now 
have  great  pressvire  to  dispose  of  that  stock- 
pile because  it  is  no  longer  needed — again, 
seeking  after  the  short-term  eaae  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  long-term  problem.  To  those 
who  produce  Items  contained  in  the  stock- 
pile, the  overhanging  threat  of  dumping 
causes  them  to  hold  back  on  new  cap>aclty 
Investment,  thus  creating  future  problems  of 
shortages.  Since  most  of  the  stockpUe  items 
are  not  in  great  supply  In  the  United  States 
the  stockpile  has  served  as  a  bufler  against 
the  blackmail  of  nations  who  do  control  the 
supply  Think  where  this  country  would  t>e 
today  tf  we  had  a  ten-year  supply  of  oil  In 
a  StockpUe.  Onoe  we  dispose  of  the  cobalt, 
the  tungsten,  and  the  tin  in  the  stockpile. 
the  Congo.  China,  and  Bolivia  will  be 
In  a  position  to  do  to  us  what  the  Perrlan 
Gulf  nations  are  doing  now. 

The  State  IMpcrtment  and  the  I'nited  Sa- 
Mon*  have  also  aggravated  our  supply  situa- 
tion by  giving  virtually  no  ttanslderatlon  or 
weight  to  our  domestic  economic  needs  and 
giving  almost  full  consideration  to  thf  moral, 
social,  and  political  aspe<:ts  when  formulating 
our  policies  f  r  the  underdeveloped  nations 
who  control  large  quantities  o'.  the  raw  mate- 
rials we  need  The  niost  glaring  example  of 
this  are  the  eron.-mlf  sa:^.ctlons  on  Rhodesia, 
prohibiting  the  lmp)ortatlon  of  Chronu-om. 
Chromium  !s  the  moist  e«9ei)tlal  meta!  a-'.d 
was  the  first  one  placed  In  the  stockpile  in 
1939  Chromium  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
your  mass  transit  program,  to  your  energy 
needs,  to  your  focd  needs,  and  to  j-our  defense 
needs  Because  of  the  overriding  ccimpulsjou 
of  the  social  and  polltlca;  considerations,  we 
are  being  asked  to  shut  ourse'ves  ofT  from 
89%  of  the  world's  supply  of  this  material. 
These  sanctions  were  on  for  almost  five  ysars; 
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uid  during  that  time,  we  dropped  from  b»lag 
06%  MU-«uAcMnt  In  ferrocbroow  to  !«•■ 
tbaa  S0%  aeif-caiBclant  and  »n  enttr*  in- 
dustry was  destroyed  which  vmi  vital  to  our 
ecacnonalc  weU -being  We  oertAinly  agree  with 
aenator  WlUiam  Puibrlght  vt»u  he  Mid: 

"There  la  oo  limit  to  the  mlachtef  to  be 
wrought  by  a  policy  of  basing  devtate  upon 
sweeping  standards  of  morality  j 

"The  establishment  of  uormal  irade  be- 
tweeo  two  cooQtrles.  like  diplomatic  tie*. 
should  carry  oo  implication  of  approTal  or 
disappraral  of  the  intemAl  policies  of  each 
aatioD. ' — Bustneas  Weak  Magaalafl. 

The  whole  body  at  latea  or  tack  of  law* 
la  also  further  aggravating  our  eBorts  to  cor- 
rect our  underlying  problem — shortages.  As 
we  have  noted,  the  recent  legislation  of  safety 
laws,  ecology,  beautiflcatton.  while  highly  de- 
sirable, la  retardiag  our  efforts  t«)  improve  our 
supply  problem.  It  has  become  neoaasary  to 
revise  a  whole  body  of  legislation  govern- 
ing .American  business  so  as  to  encble  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  mora  effectively  purrue 
economic  while  sciu  protecting  the  public 
interest.  It  Is  particularly  obvious  that  Amer- 
ican business  is  at  considerable  disadvantage 
with  the  foreign  corporations  which  do  not 
tabor  under  the  same  type  of  restrictive  poli- 
cies and  laws.  The  laws,  regulations,  anti- 
trust restrictions,  and  governmental  prac- 
tloes  that  choke  off  our  resource  base  and 
render  American  Orms  uncompetitive  cry  out 
for  review.  International  laws  lack  effective- 
naes  in  disputes  between  governments  and 
business  corporations.  Must  the  operauon  of 
American  multinational  enterprise  continue 
to  bo  restricted  by  the  conflicts  of  national 
law  and  the  absence  of  international  law. 

Recognition  by  government  of  industry's 
supply  problem  Is  essential  The  Japaneae 
government  has  laaued  a  white  paper  which 
tays  the  government  problem  of  obtaining  a 
stable  and  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials 
oompetuive  with  world  conditions  u  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  country's  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  next  decade  and  thus  has  the 
highest  priority.  We  must  move  quickly  and 
wisely  or  be  shut  out  from  vital  resooroes 
essential  to  our  economic  existence 

We  can  no  longar  afford  the  recurrtag  re- 
oesalons  and  vmamployment  as  a  national 
policy  to  mask  oar  failure  to  develop  ade- 
quate raw  material  supply  lines.  We  cannot 
accept  a  retardation  In  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  national  policy  We  must  reexamine 
the  trade-off  between  the  social.  poBtlcal, 
and  economic  considerations  The  rules  and 
policies  and  the  thinking  that  served  us 
when  we  had  unlimited  supplies  will  no 
longer  work,  and  the  first  supply  shortage 
recession  of  many  to  come  may  ba  on  th« 
horlxon. 


HOPE  SPRINGS  ETERNAL 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAurojLNu 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  A  TIVKS 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mj.  JOHNSON  of  California-  Mr. 
Speaker,  amidst  the  worldwide  confusion, 
uncertainty,  and  turmoil  we  have  experi- 
enced In  1973,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  spend  a  couple  of  quiet 
moments  with  you. 

My  message  really  Is  quite  simple:  Aa 
we  approach  Chrutmas,  the  most  ma- 
jestic of  Christian  holidays,  let  us  re- 
member that  hope  springs  eternal. 

8o  let  us  hope  the  burning  flame  of 
war  may  be  permanently  extinguished; 
Hope  that  want  be  no  man's  constant 
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companion :  and  hope '.  ^  he  disease 
man  endures  may  be   ->  I'.^ued. 

Let  each  of  us  search  into  his  own 
heart  and  soul — and  with  that  knowledge 
go  forth  and  each  In  his  own  Wi»o  5;..-eaii 
goodwill  to  man.  hopefuiy  !•«. ;.;^  uj 
peace  on  Earth. 

I  want  to  wish  you  and  your  loved  onea 
a  ver>-  Merry  Chrlstmaa.  a  truly  happy 
New  Year,  and  cloee  with  the  Chariee 
IMckens'  plea:  "Ood  Bless  Us  Everyone." 


BUSING  AND  THE  ENERGY  BILL 

HON    HFR.M.4N  BADILLO 

■  A       '       Kit 

m  THE  HOtTSB  OF  RtPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr  BADILLO  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  grat- 
ifying that  the  conferees  on  the  emer- 
gency energy  legislation  have  dropped 
the  antlbuslng  amendment  adopted  last 
week  by  the  House.  In  what  tn  my  Judg- 
ment was  one  of  the  least  distinguished 
moments  In  this  body's  history  As  I  said 
at  the  time,  if  the  Congress  wished  to 
use  the  energy  crisis  as  a  pretext  for  sus- 
pending the  Constitution,  it  should  go 
the  whole  way.  and  not  cloak  Its  assault 
in  such  an  emotional  and  distorted  issue. 
With  the  thought  that  we  have  not 
heard  the  last  of  attempts  to  enact  an- 
tlbuslng legislation.  I  Include  herewith 
the  text  of  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  from  the  staff  director 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
The  letter  analyzes  the  antlbuslng 
amendment  passed  by  the  House  and 
effectively  rebuts  the  case  presented  by 
proponents  of  that  amendment  It  de- 
serves the  careful  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

vs.  CoifLMisaioif  on  Civu.  Ricara, 
WojAtn^ton.  D  C.  IMc^mbrr  it,  1973. 
Hon.  Haklxt  O.  Sraaakas, 

CKairman.    Hcruae    Inieritate    and    Foreign 
Commerce  CommUtee.  WasKington.  DC. 

Okas  Ma.  Chohiman :  This  Is  to  provide  you 
with  the  views  of  the  ,n.8.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  regarding  the  inclusion  of  an 
antl-buslng  amendment  in  tbe  proposed 
Emergency  Energy  Act  now  before  tbe  Con- 
gress. The  Commlaslon  on  Civil  Rights  is  op- 
posed to  any  such  amendment. 

Reoantly.  Congressman  DlngeU  offered  an 
amendment  to  HR  11450.  the  proposed 
Emergency  Energy  Act.  which  prohibits  the 
allocations  of  any  refined  fuel  product  for 
use  In  tbe  transportation  of  public  school 
students  to  a  school  farther  than  the  public 
school  closest  to  their  homes. 

The  Commiaalon  on  ClvU  Rights  Is  of  tba 
opinion  that  Ui.  Dlngell's  amendment  Is  un- 
constitutional. On  Its  face,  the  amendnkent 
has  the  appe«u^ince  of  neutrality:  however, 
stn  examination  of  the  effect  ot  this  amend- 
ment raises  serious  and  complex  constitu- 
tional questions.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment  that  it  Is  aimed 
at  the  pupil  transportation  features  of  court 
ordered  and  voluntary  plaos  for  desegrega- 
tion Tlie  Supreme  Court  in  Sumnn  u  Char- 
lotte-MecJcUnbrirg  Board  of  Education  rec- 
i>giiiaed  pupU  tran~p  >rtacton  as  a  legitimate 
and  ofttlmas  nece:.sary  we^m  tot  eradicat- 
ing dual  school  systems.  The  Court  racog- 
nlzed  that  \a  many  situations  pupil  trans- 
portation Is  an  essential  tool  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  unitary  school  systems.  Mr  Dln- 
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geU"8  amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
ouUlfying  the  use  of  this  tool  in  deeegraga- 
tlon  efforts  aod  would  thus  seriously  ham- 
per, and  In  some  Instances  completely  Im- 
p«de.  tlie  coounuing  efforts  to  eliminate 
■•gregatioii.  Tolunlary  plans  would  be  simi- 
larly affected. 

It  is  a  w*U  setUad  principle  of  eonautu- 
Uonai  law  that  neither  Oongrece  nor  any 
branch  of  the  government  can  circumvent 
the  Coostituuoo  by  doing  mdlrectly  what  it 
la  forbidden  to  do  directly.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  Mr.  Oingali's  ameudmeut  Is  an  attempt 
to  do  Just  thU.  The  Supreme  Gciurt  has  de- 
flnltlvely  stated  that  segregation  of  .school 
children  vioUtes  the  14th  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  Thus  the  Congress  Is  precluded 
from  doing  anything  that  would  foster  seg- 
regatad  schools.  However,  the  Dingeil  amend- 
ment, by  foruiadiug  the  use  of  buaUig — a 
tool  wliloh  the  Supreme  Court  has  already 
found  asaential  to  the  elimination  of  segre- 
gation— would  in  essence  be  fostering  set;re- 
gallon. 

The  charge  of  unconstitutionality  Is  fur- 
ther buttreaaed  by  the  discriminatory  nature 
of  the  DlngeU  amendment,  i.e.,  the  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  public  achools.  thus 
exempttog  all  private  acfaool  transportation 
systems.  Oateusibly.  the  purpoee  of  tba 
DLogeli  amendment  is  conservation  of  fuel. 
However.  thU  motive  Ls  questionable  In  that 
famlUes  who  are  able  to  afford  private  schools 
for  their  chUdren  are  exempted  from  having 
to  adhara  to  the  restrictions  that  less  flnan- 
clally  able  families  are  being  aakad  to  make. 
Assuming  for  purposes  of  argument,  that  the 
energy  crlals  ts  of  such  a  nature  that  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  rights  is  Justified, 
flnanclal  ability  ahouJd  not  be  the  baals  foe 
determining  the  class  of  Individuals  who  are 
to  be  restricted.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
by  exempting  private  schools  the  amendment 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  those  private  segre- 
gated academies  that  have  been  established 
to  avoid  the  deeegregaUon  required  by  the 
courts. 

The  Commission  would  also  like  to  addr«M 
a  point  raised  by  those  supporting  tba 
amendment  offered  by  Representative  DlngeU 
to  HJl.  11450.  It  was  asaertad  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  "forced  busing'  will  bring  about 
a  saving  of  gasoline  Offered  In  support  of 
this  assertion  are  comparative  figures  show- 
ing gas  savings  in  two  different  years — one 
year  in  which  a  school  district  operated  a 
dual  or  segregated  achool  system  In  vlolaUoa 
of  the  Constitution,  and  a  second  year  in 
wtUch  a  deaegregated  system  was  in  opera- 
tion and  presumably  there  »as  court  ordered 
or  voluntary  busing  to  achieve  desegregation. 
Such  comparative  figures  are  unrellahie  for 
the  foil  Giving  reasons:  (1)  such  flguras  faU 
to  reflect  that  busing  has  Increased  overall, 
apart  from  desegregation,  primarily  for  rea- 
sotis  of  pupU  safety:  (3)  such  flguree  do  not 
account  for  consolidations  and  mergers  of 
urban/suburban,  urban/rural,  etc..  districts, 
which  have  not  been  occasioned  by  voluntary 
or  Involuntary  desegregation  where  race  Is 
not  an  Issue;  (3i  the  flg^ires  faU  to  acknowl- 
edge Instances  where  Increased  busing  occurs 
for  such  reasons  as  special  education  clasaea. 
schools  for  the  mentally  retarded  or  physi- 
cally handicapped,  and  special  curriculum 
schools  which  attract  students  from  an  entire 
metropolitan  area. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Friday, 
December  14,  1973,  Representative  DlngeU 
quoted  a  Library  of  Congress  study  aa  show- 
ing that  the  Nations  290.000  school  buses 
consumed  63«,400.000  galloi.s  a  year— 78.- 
300,000  gallons  of  that  amount  having  been 
used  annually  to  transport  children  to 
schools  to  achieve  desegregation.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation,  there 
are  2fl2,000  school  buses  '.n  use  by  public  and 
private  institutions.  TTib  figure  represents 
a  marked  decrefce  ttom  the  290,000  figure 
cited  m  the  Record.  Neither  the  Department 
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of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  nor  the 
Department  of  Transportation  can  supply 
definitive  Information  with  respect  to  how 
many  students  are  bused  for  purposes  of  de- 
segregation, nor  how  many  buses  are  used  for 
that  purpose.  Only  estimates  are  available 
and  they  \ary  with  the  source. 

The  lise  of  achool  buses  in  the  1872-73 
school  year.  Including  pupil  transpwrtatlon 
to  achieve  desegregation,  transportation  of 
the  handicapped  and  for  extracurricular  ac- 
Uvltles  amounted  to  2.3  billion  miles.  This 
Is  the  most  reliable  figure  available,  since  rx> 
luiown  source  Indicates  for  what  purpose  a 
bus  was  being  used  when  mileage  Is  logged. 
Talcing  this  gross  figure,  however.  It  would 
appear  that  there  are  other  areas  where  gas 
.-^avlngs  could  be  achieved  without  abridging 
anyone's  constitutional  rights.  For  Instance, 
nothing  Is  sacrosanct  about  "extrac-urrlcular 
actlvlttee,"  particularly  athletics.  Use  of 
school  buses  for  such  activities  could  be 
prohibited.  This  would  cause  the  responsibil- 
ity of  conserving  energy  to  be  shared  by  aU 
and  prevent  a  disproportionate  part  of  this 
inirden  from  falling  on  minority  school  chil- 
dren In  the  Commission's  view,  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  pupil  transportation 
for  athletic  events  and  other  extracurricular 
activities  would  conserve  a  substantial 
amount  of  gas  and  preserve  the  constltu- 
Uonal  rights  of  many  minority  school  chil- 
dren. 

Similarly,  the  Congressional  Record 
quoted  figures  regarding  Prince  Georges 
County,  which  estimated  that  ".  .  en- 
forced school  busing  for  racial  balance  uses 
up  about  750,000  gaUons  per  year"  Actual 
flgures  are  only  available  for  the  second  half 
of  the  1972  73  school  year,  when  Judge  Kauf- 
man's order  went  Into  effect.  These  flgxires 
show  that  350,000  gaUons  were  used  sole- 
ly for  pupil  transportation  of  the  handi- 
capped and  for  extracurricular  activities. 

Returning  to  the  flgures  cited  In  the  Rec- 
ord and  using  the  262.000  figure  for  the  total 
number  of  buses  (290.000  (number  of  buses 
In  use)  V  60  (miles  per  bus  per  day)  /5  (aver- 
age mUes  per  gallon)  y  iso  (number  of 
school  days) -Total  gallons  consumed  by 
school  buses  per  year),  one  arrives  at  a  figure 
of  475.000,000  gaUons  for  all  pupil  transporta- 
tion per  school  year  aa  oppoaad  to  634,000,000 
gallons  per  school  year.  Inasmuch  as  no  re- 
liable flgures  are  avallabla  for  datwinlnlng 
what  percentage  of  the  total  gas  mileage  is 
chargeable  to  desegregation,  the  statistics 
quoted  in  the  Record  are  at  best  speculative 
Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  tbe  flgures 
Mr.  DlngeU  used  were  accurate  the  amount 
of  gasoline  to  be  conserved  amounts  to 
0008  (eight  ten-thousandths)  of  the  total 
amount  of  gasoline  used  in  America  for  all 
purpoaaa  Surely  this  is  not  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
our  children. 

Assuming  that  relative  fras  savings  were  to 
occur  by  eliminating  the  allocations  of  gaso- 
Une  to  school  districts  desegregating  volun- 
tarily or  under  court  order,  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  the  dtotrtcfs  gasoline  allocation  does 
not  alter  the  school  district's  constitutional 
obUgatlon  to  desegregate.  Consequently,  any 
pas  savings  occasioned  by  this  le^slatlon 
might  be  liquidated  by  parents  using  per- 
sonal cars  to  transfer  students  still  required 
to  attend  certain  schools  to  achieve  deseg- 
regation. 

Purthermore.  the  proviso  that  "Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  prohibit  allocation  of  re- 
nned  petroleum  products  for  student  trans- 
portation .  where  the  transportation  Is 
within  the  regularly  establl-^hed  nelphbor- 
''oo^Bchool  attendance  areas,"  belles  the  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  the  Dlrgell  amendment  and 
militates  against  fuel  conservation.  The  pro- 
viso Ignores  the  fact  that  -regularly  esUh- 
'.Ished  neighborhood  school  attendance  areas" 
currently  compel  many  students  to  attend 
schools  which  are  not  those  closest  to  their 
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homes.  Clearly,  attendance  at  the  "regularly 
established  neighborhood  sch(x>l"  Is  not  syn- 
onymotis  with  attendance  at  the  closest 
school  where  local  school  officials  h&ve  drawn 
gerrymandered  school  attendance  areas  lack- 
ing compactness. 

tet  me  conclude,  however,  by  emphasizing 
the  Commission's  position  that  no  energy 
crlals,  however  real  or  rampant,  mandates 
the  denial  of  rights  protected  by  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  articulated  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Such  a  denial  w^uld  provide 
a  negative  precedent  In  America's  constitu- 
tional history  The  CommLssion  beUeves  that 
the  Inclusion  of  an  anti-busing  provision  In 
a  bUl  to  resolve  the  current  energy  emergency 
is  both  regressive  and  unconstitutional 
Sincerely. 

John  a  Bttccs. 

Staff  Director. 


THE  ASSAULT  ON  PRIVACY  BY 
DRUGGINO  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


HON,  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

Or    MASSACBtrSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  follou-ing  article  bv  Charles 
Witter.  "Drugging  and  Schooling.  '  ap- 
peared in  the  July  Aug-i.-t  1971  is.'^ue  of 
Trans-Artlon.  It  Is  the  be.st  description 
written  for  laymen  on  this,  romplirated 
issue.  Since  the  hearings  in  1970  which 
forms  the  basis  for  the  article  no  con- 
gressional committee  lias  considered  this 
Uicredlble  problem  that  has  about  600- 
000  children  now  receiving  ritalin  and 
amphetamines  to  modify  their  behavior 

This  is  the  second  In.'-taUment  of  rele- 
vant material  that  wa.s  cited  in  mv 
speech  "The  F>aiiure  of  Congress  to  Deal 
With  the  Assault  on  I>rivacy"  during  my 
speclal  order  on  privacy  which  appeared 
in  the  December  14  Record  on  oase 
41782.  *^* 

The  article  follows : 

DaUCCING    AND    SCHOOUNC 

(By  Charles  Witter) 

Minimal  brain  dysltinctlon  (MBD),  one  of 
at  least  38  names  attached  to  a  subset  of 
learning  disabilities,  can  significantly  hinder 
a  grammar  school  student  of  average  or 
above-average  Intelligence  from  achieving  his 
full  potential.  Hyjjeractlve,  often  loud  and 
demanding  and  little  responsive  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others  (or  himself),  the  MBD  chUd 
can  be  seen  as  the  very  model  of  the  uncon- 
trollable student.  Then,  30  years  ago,  it  was 
discovered  that  amphetamines,  stimulants 
and  or  tranquilizers  could  calm  the  hyper- 
active child  who  was  so  often  disruptive  In 
class  or  at  home.  Amphetamines  and  stimu- 
lants such  as  Ritalin  have  a  "paradoxical 
effect"  in  the  prepubescent  child :  Instead  of 
being  "speed."  they  actually  slow  him  down 
make  him  more  tractable  and  teachable  and 
permit  calm  to  be  restored  for  the  harassed 
parent  and  overburdened  teacher. 

Such  was  the  conventional  wisdom  on  29 
September  1970  when  Congressman  Cornelius 
E  Gallagher  (D-New  Jersey)  convened  a 
hearing  of  hLs  House  Privacy  Subcommittee. 
This  article  is  a  critique  of  the  hearing  and 
an  urgent  appeal  for  social  scientists  to  as- 
sert humanist  concern  in  a  world  Increas- 
ingly reliant  on  biochemical  manipulation. 

For  the  child  who  Is  very  carefullv  tested 
by  a  team  of  neurologists,  pedUtrldans  psy- 
cbrtoglsts  and  educators,  the  symptoms  of 
RCBD  can  be  masked  by  drugs  In  as  high  as 
80  percent  of  the  cases,  according  to  some 
authorities.  Others  say  50  percent,  while  dls- 
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saaters  slate  that  the  good  results  are  either 
the  result  of  increased  personal  attention 
received  by  the  child  or  the  magical  prop- 
erties the  child  ascribes  to  the  drug  A  care- 
ful reading  of  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
^tlon,  and  WeUare  (HEW,  testimony  at  the 
"auagher  hearing  suggests  that  200.000  chil- 
drea  m  the  United  States  are  now  belna 
given  amphetamLne  and  stimulant  therapT 
w.th  probably  another  100,000  receiving  tran- 
quilizers and  antidepressants 

AU  the  experts  agree,  however,  that  the 
use  of  medication  to  modify  the  behavior  of 
grammar  school  chUdren  wUl  radically  in- 
^l^^^^—"^^^"  was  the  word  connected  with 
the  man  most  responsible  for  the  promotion 
of  the  program  at  the  National  Institute  of 

^  t^L  It'^'''  ""^'  ^"^'^y  ^Peclafisu 
LJ^on  ^^"^P«""c  method  sute  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  ghetto  chUdren  are  can- 
didates, and  this  figure  could  run  as  high 
as  four  to  sU  mlUlon  of  the  general  eram- 

'J^r^l'Tf  P^P"^*""'^-  Tbe  authoriutlve 
Jf^rruil  of  Learning  Disabilities  puts  It 
blunuy:    "Disadvantaged    chUdren   faction 

iSdrbllTtlt^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^-- 

ho!!^*/i'  ^^"<^°  '■■"b  the  lU -defined,  per- 
haps indefinable,  syndrome  are  Ukely  tobe 
treated    with    medication,   but    it   must   bl 

tu^S,  t^  '''*'  '^"^^^  '^*'  »  <=^«»P  "Sterna! 
tUe  to  the  massive  spending  so  obviously 
necessary  to  revitalize  the  public  schcSl^! 
tem.  Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  wheSer 
leadership  In  America  would  be  reluSnfto 
embrace  quick.  Inexpensive  answers  to  socliS 
probems.  consider  the  plan  of  the  J?^^ 
nlrl^r""^^'  internist,  Dr  Arnold  Huts^- 
necker,  who  would  pive  all  six-  to  elght-year- 
rl^f  ,  \^v  "^^""^  ^  Predlcttve  psySiolilcal 
^^^  ^^"''  "'"^'-^^  PotentlaTTbose  w^ 
fj^  ^"'^  tests-whlch  have  been  shown 
to  provide  successful  u.dl vidua!  prc^oS 
Rightly  over  50  percent  of  Uie  timV^^ 
be  sent  to  rehabuitation  cer.ters  ■10  7^ 
mantle  setting  »,th  trees  out  West  '  ^ 
Hutschnecker  phrased  it  This  Ute  -f 
mented  proposal  was  sent  on  White  House 
sutlonery  to  the  secretary  cf  HEW  ^th^ 
request  for  suggestions  on  how  to  Implement 
It.  Once  again,  Mr  G&iiagher  s  was  the  onJv 
congressional  voice  raised  tn  opposition.  iSd 

^^nrf  J^^^l  ''^^'"^  ^■'^  threatened.  H^ 
reported  unfavorably,  and  the  White  House 
dropped  the  idea.  Many  other  pTans  h^ 
gone  forward,  but  the  HutschneckTr  pro! 
posal  IS  important  because  of  Its  high-level 
endorsement  and  encouragement,  Ld  tht 
distressing  impact  It  would  have  had  on  v^! 
tiially  every  American  family 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Which  studied  the  Hutschnecker  pia^  for' 
some  three  months,  has  granted  at  le^t  as 
miuion  to  study  drug  thfraprT^e  St^ 
sUtement  on  the  reality  of'^LnT:^  b^ 
^sfunctlon,   however,    has    come    f rom^ 

^,^It',  ^""4"*'  *  ^^'^^^^  "^  "^«  Office  Of 
Education.  He  said  that  MBD  "has  be- 
come one  of  our  most  fashionable  forms  of 
consensual  ignorance."  No  simple  ^c2 
examination  or  even  an  electr^nce^^ 
S^r.  '^^  ^.f  <^J^  the  presence  of  the  dU- 
order;  soft  neurological  signs  seem  to  be 
the  only  physical  manifestation. 

PASSING    THE    BUCK 

Dr.  John  Peters,  director  of  the  Little 
Rock  Child  Study  Center  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  tesUfled  that  the  only  way  to  sep- 
arate the  active  child  from  the  hyperactive 
^e  was  to  have  had  his  long  experience  In 
see  ag  thousands  of  normal  and  "deviant" 
ChUdren  and  then  making  a  personal  judg- 
ment. In  Omaha,  where  the  drugging  \4s 
first  discovered  by  the  Washington  Post's 
Robert  Maynard,  the  doctors  are  not  even 
that  confident.  How  else  does  one  explain 
the  lines,  reported  also  by  Nat  Hectoff  from 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Omaha  Medical  Societv 
-The  responsibUlty  of  the  prescription 
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not  that  of  the  doctor,  but  r»ttaer  of  the  par- 
ent. The  parent  tben  rests  respooslbUlty  In 
tbe  teacher." 

Wow!  One  could  say  with  equsJ  Talldlty 
that  the  facts  in  a  book  are  not  the  respon- 
■IbiUty  of  tbe  author:  rather,  he  has  v«8te<l 
responslbtllty  in  the  researcher,  who  in  tura 
has  relied  solely  on  secondary  sources. 

The  conclusion  must  be  that  It  U  behavior 
and  behavior  alone  that  creates  the  diagnosis 
of  ICBD,  and  this  behavior  can  only  be  found 
In  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mark  Stewart, 
who  received  NIMH  support,  wrote  In  the  July 
1970  Scientitlc  American.  "A  child  who  has 
been  described  by  his  mother  as  a  demon  may 
be  an  angel  when  he  comes  to  a  psychiatrist's 
ofBce.  Most  hyperactive  chUdren  tend  to  be 
subdued  in  a  strange  situation  and  to  display 
their  bad  behavior  only  when  they  feel  at 
home.  The  explanation  may  lie  In  a  stress- 
Induced  release  of  norepinephrine  In  the 
brain  cells.  Thua,  a  itate  of  anjiety  may  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  a  dose  of  ampheta- 
mine— through  exactly  the  same  mechanirm" 
(emphasis  added)  With  relentless  loelc. 
Stewart  then  discusses  the  behavior  of  lobot- 
omlzad  monkeys 

Two  points  on  the  physical  aspects  of 
drugs  demand  emphasis.  First.  John  Oates 
of  Vanderbllt  Univeralty  has  found  that 
"chronic  use  of  amphetamine  In  small  doses 
may  produce  symptoms  which  very  cloeely 
resemble  paranoid  schizophrenia."  Second. 
Stewart  dlscre<Uta  the  alleged  "paradoxical 
effect"  by  pointing  out  that  "It  has  been 
found  that  amphetamine  has  a  somewhat 
slnillar  effect  on  the  performance  of  normal 
adults  who  are  assigned  a  boring  or  complex 
task  " 

Would  It  then  be  unduly  provocative  and 
aggressively  argumentative  to  phrase  the 
que«tlon:  "Does  a  long-term  dosage  of  am- 
phetamine and  or  Ritalin  Induce  atreoa  in 
the  bored  child,  producing  a  perfect  student, 
whose  anxiety -ridden  behavior  may  be  para- 
noid achtaophrenlc  and  resemble  that  of  a 
lobotomized  monkey?" 

It  was  to  speak  to  a  considerably  leaa  loaded 
version  of  that  question  that  C9aUagher 
invited  the  provocative  educator  John  Holt. 
Holt's  contempt  for  orthodox  teaching  ta 
well  known:  he  compares  today's  schools  to 
maximum  security  prtsoos.  QaHagber  had 
phrased  his  concern.  "I  fear  there  Is  a  great 
temptation  to  dlagnoae  the  oored  but  bright 
child  as  hyperactive,  prescribe  drugs,  and 
thus  deny  htm  full  learning  during  bis  most 
creative  years,"  and  be  Introduced  Holt's 
testimony  as  putting  the  discussion  In  tb« 
most  important  context,  that  of  the  child. 
Holt  s  response  did  nothing  to  lower  the 
Issue's  hyperbolic  content: 

We  take  lively,  curious,  energetic  children, 
eager  to  make  contact  with  the  world  and  to 
learn  about  It.  stick  them  In  barren  class- 
rooms with  teachers  who  on  the  whole  neither 
like  nor  respect  nor  understand  nor  trust 
theox.  restrict  their  freedom  of  speech  and 
taowment  to  a  degree  that  would  be  Judged 
•xenatve  and  inhuman  even  in  a  maximum 
Mcurtty  prison,  and  that  their  teachers 
tbemselvtea  could  not  and  would  not  tolerate. 
Then,  when  the  children  resist  this  brutaUz- 
Ing  and  stupefying  treatment  and  retreat 
from  It  in  anger,  bewilderment  and  terror  we 
say  that  they  are  sick  with  "complex  and  lit- 
tle-understood" disorders,  and  proceed  to 
dose  them  with  powerful  drags  that  are  in- 
deed complex  and  of  whose  long-run  effects 
w*  know  little  or  nothing,  so  that  they  may 
be  more  ready  to  do  the  satnlne  things  the 
schools  aak  them  to  do. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  of  us  who 
have  either  forgotten  our  own  grammar 
school  experiences  or  who  think  that  only  an 
in-depth.  scholarly.  Jargonised  study  can 
yield  an  a.~curat«  descrtpuon  of  reality  As  a 
result  Holt's  testimony  needs  reinforcement. 
This  was  made  fllnTrneslngly  clear  to  me  when, 
during  tbe  weeks  prior  to  tbe  bearing.  I 
would  describe   our   witness   list   and  state: 
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"John  Holt,  a  former  grammar  school  teach- 
er." Invariably,  the  reply  would  be,  "Tes, 
but  what  are  his  credentlsJa?" 

Among  the  abundance  of  supportive  evi- 
dence of  Holt's  findings  is  that  contained 
in  Charles  SUberman's  recently  published 
The  Crisis  tn  the  CUusroom  This  study,  com- 
nussloned  by  the  prestigious  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration, found  today's  schoolrooms  to  be 
"grim"  and  "Joy leas  "  Could  we  not  then  won- 
der If  the  predicted  "zoom"  in  hyperkinetic 
diagnosis  and  Its  concomitant  drug  therapy 
will  not  be  used  against  precious  childhood 
Joy^  Has  Hutachnecksr  become  institution- 
alized within  the  medical-educational  com- 
plex? Have  we  put  the  Dachaus  In  the  pill 
and  then  put  the  pill  In  the  kid? 

Or.  Rada  Dyson-Hudson  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  b^tns  a  letter  to  Gallagher:  "As 
an  anthroporSglst  with  a  background  In  ge- 
netics and  biology  who  Is  also  the  parent  of  a 
hyperactive  son,"  and  goes  on  to  describe 
how  her  family  moved  to  a  rural  setting  to 
avoid  being  mangled  by  urban  sqplety.  Based 
on  her  own  personal  observations,  she  says, 
"Where  there  are  Important  Urtng  or  respon- 
sible physical  Jobs  to  do.  a  hyperactive  child 
Is  a  Joy  to  have  around"  But  a  hyperactive 
child  Is  no  Joy  In  overcrowded  city  classrooms 
or  to  tbe  modern  housewife. 

Dysoo -Hudson's  profeaatonal  jtidgment  Is 
also  fasclnattng  She  suggests  that  the  prev- 
alence of  MBD  tn  the  population  could  mean 
that  It  Is  an  Inherited  trait,  has  a  selecUve 
advantage  and.  therefore,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  pathological.  She  says  that  the  se- 
lective advantage  must  be  quite  large,  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  higher  mortality 
rate  in  hyperactive  children.  This  Is  con- 
firmed In  docens  of  letters  to  Oallagher  that 
describe  the  B£BD  child  as  a  mass  of  bandages 
and  stitches  and  Mark  Stewart  finds  that 
many  of  the  <~hUdren  he  has  studied  have 
been  victims  of  accidental  pwtsonlng 

On  tbe  other  side,  a  recent  New  Jersey  re- 
port statea  that  In  80  chUdren  studied,  four 
times  as  many  children  who  show  learning 
dlsabtllUes  are  adopted  than  those  not 
adopted.  But  Dyson -Hudson's  point  demands 
further  extensive  research  for  two  reasons. 
Ptrst.  pediatricians,  psychiatrists  and  edu- 
cators, particularly  school  administrators, 
contend  that  parents  of  hyperactive  chldren 
are  excitable,  have  a  history  of  alcoholism 
and  Instability  and  fall  to  provide  the  child 
with  a  warm  and  loving  upbringing  (This 
point  Is  directly  denied  by  hundreds  of  let- 
ters dlacloatng  a  real  agony  in  parents  who 
must  finally  go  to  drugs  as  a  last  resort  ) 
With  that  sort  of  finding  buttreaalng  tbe 
experts'  faith  In  tbemaelves.  It  Is  easy  auto- 
matically to  write  off  tbe  complaints  of  a 
child's  parents  and  to  ooeroe  them  Into  ac- 
quleadng  to  or  embracing  drug  therapy. 

Second.  It  Is  fair  to  speculate  that  hyper- 
activity may  well  be  a  oonskierable  advantage 
for  children,  aspedaUy  for  ghetto  kids  The 
Latter  truly  have  no  childhood:  they  are  In- 
stantly forced  to  match  wiu  with  hustlers, 
gang  leaders  police  and  antipollce  violjnoe 
and  an  entire  milieu  where  tbe  prlae  of  phy- 
sically growing  up  goes  to  tbe  toughest  and 
tbe  shrewdest.  Theodore  Johnson,  a  Mack 
chemist  from  Omaha,  testified  to  the  pr'>b' 
lema  of  coming  of  age  m  tbe  ghetto  and 
listed  causative  aganu  that  could  produce 
UBO-llka  behavior.  In  tbe  scbool.  he  men- 
tioned racist  attitudes  ^mr^ig  teachers  and 
administrators,  Infenor  and  outdated  text- 
books. Irrelevant  curriculum  and  inadequate 
facUltlee;  and  for  the  child,  he  found  mal- 
nutrition, broken  rest  patterns,  unstable 
home  environment  and  physical  fatlg\ie 

On  a  larger  social  plane.  It  U  poealbte  to 
speculate  that  the  use  of  drusa  to  make  chil- 
dren sit  perfectly  ttUl  and  reproduce  Inputs 
tamj  onoe  have  had  some  functional  purpoee. 
Schools  formerly  trained  tlM  vaat  majorny 
of  students  to  become  effective  ooga  In  giant 
factonee.  and  they  were  designed  so  that  ae- 
«*mKiT  Une  leammg  production  during  work- 
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ing  years  Yet.  It  Is  now  obvious  that  service- 
oriented  businesses  are  rapidly  replacing 
manufacturing  as  the  major  sour<-«  of  em- 
ployment It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest 
that  children  no  longer  liC^d  to  be  precondi- 
tioned for  the  rigid  regimentation  Involved 
In  earning  a  iivelthood  an  Inquiring  mind 
in  an  inquiring  body  is  :h  w  nxarketable 

There  would  be  far  .ess  aeed  fur  additional 
McLuhanesque  probes  Into  MBD  drug  medi- 
cation If  we  could  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Eduratlon  and 
Welfare  before  the  Oallagher  Privacy  Sub- 
committee If  that  testimony  could  stand  up 
under  informed  scrutir.y  and  if  it  reflected 
a  conscientious  effort  to  understand  and  tq 
dlscloee  all  the  facts,  this  article  would  also 
be  unnecessary. 

When  the  federal  government  sends  officials 
to  the  Congress  to  defend  a  program  of  such 
Impact,  one  has  a  right  to  exjjeci  that  rigor- 
ous research  and  rigid  control  have  gone  Into 
the  decision.  In  my  Judgment,  both  were 
lacking,  and  several  exam[i:e8  will  Illustrate 
my  conviction  that  this  maasive  technological 
Incursion  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  human 
spirit  operated  on  Intelligence  Just  as  faulty 
as  that  surrounding  last  winter's  Laotian 
sanctuary  incursion. 

First,  with  t3  million  from  NIMH  alone, 
and  with  at  least  300,000  chUdren  and  30 
years'  experience  In  the  program.  It  could 
be  expected  that  himdreds  of  studies  could 
be  cited  to  show  the  long-term  effect  on  the 
ChUdren  who  have  been  given  drugs.  Yet. 
only  in  1970  had  funds  been  ^.ranted  for 
this  essential  study,  and  the  man  selected 
to  follow  up  on  67  children  was  Dr  C.  Keith 
Conner*  The  HEW  witnesses  bristled  when 
Oallagher  offered  the  oomment  that  Conners 
was  engaged  in  evaluating  "his  own  thing," 
but  It  is  a  fact  that,  prior  to  tbe  grant  for 
evaluation  of  these  specific  chUdren,  Con- 
ners had  oeen  given  »442,794  in  grants  be- 
ginning In  l»e7  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
drugs  on  children.  Those  studies  were  cited 
by  HEW  witnesses  as  confirming  the  validity 
of  the  treatment. 

wairrxD:  ecimmnc  osdicatiom 
So.  as  we  aoom  up  to  and  beyond  six  mil- 
lion grammar  school  children  on  drugs,  we 
are  offered  a  study  of  97  cases  that  was  be- 
gun In  1970,  is  now  only  In  its  preliminary 
data-gatbenng  phase  and  is  being  carried  out 
by  a  man  whose  prefeeeonal  career  has  been 
spent  proving  how  effective  the  therapy  Is 
One  can  scarcely  Ima^ne  the  cries  of  rage 
that  would  greet  any  mayor  or  governor  pro- 
posing to  evaluate  road  construction  In  this 
manner,  but  one  can  only  assume  that  scien- 
tific research  rieea  above  such  petty  oon- 
jJderattons  as  conflict  of  Interest  In  falmees 
to  tbe  selection  of  Connera.  Ronald  Lipman, 
Ph  D  (Chief,  Clinical  Studies  Section,  Na- 
tional Instltue  of  Mental  Health),  pointed 
out  at  tbe  beannga  "I  think  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  there  have  been  so  few  followup 
studies  is  that  they  are  so  very  dlfllcult  to 
do  They  Involve  going  back  into  medical 
records  that  are  very  dlfllcult  to  come  by. 
They  Involve  tracking  down  people  after  a 
period  of  30  years  This  is  very  dlfllcult  logls- 
tlcaUy.  It  requires  a  certain  kind  of  tcien- 
ti^c  dedication  that  you  f-ust  donC  find  too 
"\any  people  have"  (emphasis  added » . 

Other  testimony  confirmed  LIpman's  pee- 
slmlsttc  view  of  his  colleagues  Dr  Dorothy 
Dobbs.  director  of  tbe  I^xxl  and  Drug  Admln- 
'.stratlons  Division  of  Neuropharmacologtcal 
Drug  Products,  and  RKW's  chief  witness,  Dr 
Thomas  C  Points,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  health  and  scientific  affairs,  both  testl- 
fled  that  they  had  conducted  "cursory"  in- 
veetlgatlons  of  the  administration  of  these 
drug*  in  Omaha  and  that  nothing  was  wrong. 
Later  in  the  hearing  it  was  disclosed  that 
Dr  Byron  Oberst.  the  program's  primary  pro- 
ponent In  Omaha,  was  unaware  that  the  Pood 
and  Dnig  Admlnlstrstlon  (PDA)  had  listed 
two  of  the  drugs  he  was  using  as  "not  rec- 
ommended for  use  in  children  under  13."  Dr. 
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.Tohn  Peters,  director  of  the  Little  Rock  Child 
Study  Center  was  found  to  be  equally  In  the 
Clark  ftbtnn  FTtS  guidelines  on  one  of  the 
drugs  he  dlspen-sed  i  It  must  be  mentioned 
ttiat  FDA  ha-s  nr^  a  ithi  rirv  \r,  insist  that 
drugs  not  t)e  used  It  has  a  formal  mechanism 
that  permits  Just  about  anvthlng  t/!  be  ad- 
ministered under  a  di>ftJ-ir  s  prescript  :.ii.   i 

Two  points  are  cru^-lal  h.-wever  li  the 
HEW  witness  d  :d  not  volunteer  the  Informa- 
tion that  the  departmer  »  had  communicated 
with  Oberst  pointing  out  his  oversight:  and 
3)  leading  practr loners  >  f  dniK  therapy  were 
unaware  of  FD.^'s  recommendatlon.s 

Moreover,  while  the  HE\^'  witnesses  cited 
some  40  .-ilud'es  conferring  valldl'y  on  the 
use  of  drugs  t<.  mas*  hyperactive  behavlur 
they  did  not  refer  tfi  Cnneila's  OfBce  nf  Ed- 
ucation study  referred  to  earlier — 'one  of 
our  most  fashionable  forms  nf  consensual  Ig- 
norance" is  a  line  certainly  worth  reoeat- 
ing — nor  did  they  mention  HKW's  own  stud- 
ies by  John  Oates  and  Mark  Stewart  But 
perhaps  most  compelltngly  we  heard  nothlne; 
of  the  June  1970  statement  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  Committee  on  Drugs 
In  light  of  the  supfxjsedly  wide  support 
within  the  medlcaj  community  for  the  efB- 
cacy  of  drugs,  the  academy's  words  are  par- 
ticularly slgnlflranl 

An  acctirate  as^iessment  of  the  eff€>ctlve- 
ness  of  the  chemotherapeutic  approach  poees 
enumerable  difficulties  These  stem  from 
factors  such  as  '.  the  lark  of  uniform  term- 
inology. 3)  marked  variability  In  methodol- 
ogy for  evaluation.  .3)  the  absence  of  stand- 
ardized requirements  for  precise  diagnosis 
and  classification  of  the  symptomatology 
constituting  learning  lmp«»dlment8.  and  4) 
the  paucity  of  long-term  pr.perly  controlled 
studies  As  a  result,  a  valid  evaluation  of  re- 
sponse and  objective  c^omparlson  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  drugs  administered  in  an  at- 
tempt to  mitigate  or  lessen  learning  Impedi- 
ments becomes  impossible. 

Penally,  the  HEW  testimony  dismissed  any 
possible  connection  between  children  relying 
on  drugs  during  grammar  school  and  the  In- 
credible problem  of  drug  abuse  In  high 
schools  and  In  the  rest  of  society.  The  hear- 
litg  ran  for  approximately  eight  hours,  and 
Oallagher  hammered  away  all  dav  long  on 
this  most  obvious  paradoxical  effect."  but 
It  was  only  during  the  questioning  of  Sally 
Williams,  chief  of  the  Schtxa  Nurse  Division 
of  the  National  Education  As.soclatlon,  that 
a  gllmnier  appeared.  She  had  strongly  sup- 
ported the  use  of  behavior  modification  drugs 
(controlled,  naturally  enough,  by  the  school 
nurse)  but,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  she 
dlscloeed  that  ten  students  at  her  school 
were  now  on  Ritalin  at  their  own  discretion. 
Her  exact  testimony  la  most  revealing:  "They 
were  taken  off  the  medication  and  they  stui 
came  back  to  the  springs  inside."  the  Inabil- 
ity to  control  their  behavior.  So  the  doctor 
has  put  It  on  a  PRN.  which  means  when 
necessary,  so  because  thev  are  senior  high 
school  students  they  come  up  to  the  health 
ofllce  and  come  to  me  and  say.  'I  think  I  need 
my  Ritalin  now.'  " 

Apparently,  the  administration  shared 
some  of  these  doubts,  because  two  short 
weeks  after  the  hearing,  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  at  HETW  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  form  a  "blue  rib- 
bon" panel  to  consider  the  problem  Dr  Ed- 
ward F,  Zlgler's  statement  of  13  (Vtoher  ts 
very  different  from  the  tone  of  the  YKy.v; 
testlmony  of  39  .September  he  said  the  panel 
would  "Inform  educators  that  perhaps  It  Is 
as  much  a  pr' biem  of  the  kind  of  school - 
nwm  children  have  to  adjust  to  rather  than 
what  is  wTtffijt"  with  the  nenons  s"vstems 
of  the  children  On  10  March  1971  the  pane! 
Issued  Its  report  and  Oallagher  commended 
It  for  approximately  one-half  of  his  remarks 
In  the  CnnyresHcmal  Rec-rird  of  that  dav  He 
singled  out  two  sentences 

It  is  Important  to  recognlie  the  child 
whose    inattention   and   rertleeaness   may   be 
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caused  by  hunger  poor  teaching,  overcrowded 
classrooms ,  or  lack  of  understanding  by 
teachers  and  fkaxents.  .  .  .  'Variations  In  dif- 
ferent socioeconomic  and  ethnic  groups  must 
be  considered  In  order  to  arrive  at  better 
definitions  of  behavior  properly  regarded  as 
patholo«rlcaJ 

In  light  of  the  evidence  we  gathered  that 
drug  company  salesmen  were  huckstering 
their  products  wonder-working  capabllliles 
at  PTA  meetings  and  at  professional  educa- 
tional society  gatherings.  Gallagher  also 
praised  this  stern  warning  "'These  medicines 
should  be  pmm.oted  ethically  and  only 
through  medical  channels"  (emphasis  in 
original ) 

Unfort\;nately  the  second  half  of  Gal- 
lagher's statement  was  not  reflected  In  media 
reports  He  was  .sharply  critical  of  the  fjanels 
failure  to  do  aiiv  Independent  Investlgatlo:.: 
they  had  only  produced  a  compendium.  In 
layman's  terms  of  existing  studies.  More- 
over while  the  report  reiterated  many  of  the 
criticisms  .■?urfa'-ed  bv  the  Privacy  Subcom- 
mittee, the  report  made  no  comment  on  the 
desirability  of  having  a  mechanism  within 
the  federal  establishment  to  encourage  sen- 
sible caution  at  the  UkaI  level.  Gallagher  said 
that  "the  suspicion  still  exists  that  theee 
programs  wli;  be  used  to  modify  the  behavior 
of  black  children  to  have  them  conform  to 
white  society  s  norms"  and  that  "as  admira- 
ble as  the  recommendations  in  the  report 
are,  they  will  be  nothing  but  high  scmndlng 
platitudes  unless  supervision  of  local  schools 
can  assure  that  they  are  given  the  attention 
I  think  they  deserve  '  He  called  lor  the  Office 
of  Child  Devfif>pment  to  become  the  man- 
dated overseer  o'  the  Increasing  nationwide 
use  of  behavioral  modification  drugs 

Assvimptlnn  of  this  respfinslblllty  became 
absolutely  es.sentlal  when  the  Privacy  Sub- 
committee was  abolished  by  Its  parent  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on  31 
March  1971  Along  with  a  special  panel  under 
Coiigreiisman  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D-New 
York  1  tliat  had  a  remarkably  effective  record 
of  protecting  the  consumer,  the  new  oom- 
mlttee  chairman,  Chet  Hollfleld  (D-Callfor- 
nlai  decreed  as  was  his  right  with  Eubcom- 
mlt'^ees  without  direct  Jurisdiction  over  spe- 
cific federal  agenclee,  that  these  Issue- 
orlented  studies  were  outside  the  commit- 
tee's ambit  1  Hollfleld  has  been  either  chair- 
man or  vice-chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Aton;lr  Energy  since  Its  inception.  At 
the  risk  of  l»eing  labeled  hyperactive  myself. 
It  Is  disquieting  that  the  man  who  now  says 
there  Is  no  vaJld  reason  for  concern  over 
privacy  or  r»n.sumer  matters  in  the  House 
has  oonilstently  stated  that  there  are  no 
dangers  from  nuclear  power  plants,) 

It  would  be  ;xM>s:b>  to  continue  to  dlscu.s.s 
privacy  generally  and  behavior  modification 
therapy  speciflcally  at  a  length  only  slightly 
less  than  that  of  the  collected  works  of  Dick- 
ens, but  a  brief  reference  *o  the  National 
Education  .^9eoclatlo^  'NK.fi  Is  essential  It 
has  become  one  of  the  mo.'Jt  efectlve  lobbies 
In  the  legislative  and  executive  ambits  In 
Washington,  and  Its  proposal.^  .iften  qulcklv 
turn  Into  public  policy  For  that  rea-son. 
It  Is  Important  to  find  out  *ust  what  It  has 
In  mind  for  fu'tire  generatl-ns  of  American 
children  A  particularly  relevant  example 
oomee  from  the  SEA  Journal  of  January  1969 
In  an  art,lcle  entitled  "PorecAsrt  for  the 
1970'»  "  Two  profes-sors  of  education  at  In- 
diana Uplverslty  point  to  a  radlcallv  altered 
school  efivl,'T)nment,  but  oiie  of  "heir  .=tate- 
mentfl  savj  u  all  "Biochemical  and  psv- 
choloplosj  mediation  of  leamine  Is  llkelv  to 
Increase  New  drama  wlU  play  on  the  edu- 
cational r'hgf  as  drugs  are  introdu'-ed  experi- 
mentally vi  Impr've  In  the  learner  stich 
qualities  as  personality,  concentration,  and 
memory  TTie  application  of  biochemical  re- 
search findings  h.eretofore  centered  on  In- 
fra-human ffubleots,  such   as  fish  .  .  ." 

Fish'  Fish'  Oallagher  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  prlvacy-lnvadlng  aspects  of 
credit    bureaus,   electronic    surveillance,   the 
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computer  and  psychological  testing,  and  he 
has  said  tiiat  the  Age  of  Aquar.tis  will  be- 
come the  Age  of  Aqaar:ums  in  which  all  our 
lives  are  lived  m  a  fish  bowl  His  assump- 
tion, up  until  the  Investigation  of  drugging 
grammar  school  chUdren,  was  that  there 
would  stU)  be  ordinary  water  In  thoee  aquar- 
iums, now  the  concern  must  be  that  human 
rights  wUl  be  drowned  In  an  exotic  brew  of 
biochemical  manlpula'i<3rs,  stirred  and  watch- 
ed by  an  untouchable  medlcaJ-educatlonal 
complex 

The  implications  and  ramlfloatioris  to  our 
future  we.'e  we'.:  expressed  ;n  June  1P70  by 
America's  most  highly  placed  social  critic. 
Social  scientists  would  do  well  to  take  action 
on  the  words  of  the  former  president  of  the 
Balilmore  C-ounty  Parent -Teacher  Associa- 
tion, Splro  T,  Agnew  "We  a*  a  countrv  have 
ha.'dly  noticed  this  rerr.ark;.b'.e  phenomenon 
of  legal  drug  use.  but  it  is  new,  it  is  increas- 
ing, and  the  Individual  and  social  ooste  have 
yet  to  be  calculated," 


STATE  C.AP.'^BrLrT^'  FX:>R  HARD- 
SHIP FUEL  .\IXOCATION  NEEDS 
STRENGTHENING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn-ES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed mandatory  fuel  allocaiion  regula- 
tions, issued  under  the  Emercency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Art  of  1973.  Public 
Law  93-159.  have  .-^erious  shortcomings 
a?  far  a5  State  capability  to  allocate 
heating  oil  in  hardship  situations  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  following  commenus  sub- 
mitted to  Federad  Energy  Administrator 
William  E.  Simon.  I  have  u,-ged  that  the 
final  regulations  include  provision  for 
improved  and  timeiy  reporting  pnx-e- 
dures  to  States  and  for  strengthened 
State  set-a.^ide  programs: 

HorsE  or  Ripexsentattvbs, 
Washington,  DC..  December  15, 1973. 
Hon.  'Wnj-iAM  e  Slmon, 

AdministratoT ,  Federal  Energy  Office,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

DkAS  Me  Simon:  I  wish  to  comment  on 
serious  inadequacies  In  the  proposed  Man- 
datory F'je:  Allocation  Regtilaiioris  with  re- 
gard to  State  responsibility  for  hardship  al- 
location of  middle  dlstUiates, 

The  final  regulations  should  Include  pro- 
vision for  the  ft  llowlng  : 

( 1 )  Improved  and  timely  reporting  proce- 
dures to  the  Statue 

(2/  Increased  allotment  to  State  set-aside 
programs  and  stockpiling  by  States  of  these 
aet-asldes  in  order  to  permit  swift  reeponse 
to  spcii  emergencies  caused  by  unusually 
cold  weather 

(1)  Improved  and  Timely  Reporting  Pro- 
cedures to  the  States:  (Subpart  K  200  70 
(b)  I, 

Experience  confirms  that  InfcaTnatlon 
channelled  directly  to  the  Federal  alloca- 
tion authority,  in  this  case  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  does  not  reach  the  SU'^  in 
time  for  rational  planning  purpoeos  As  Mr, 
Cy  Carpenter.  Executive  Secretary  nf  the 
Minnesota  Farmers  Union  has  declared  If 
the  farmers  of  the  State  only  knew  how 
much  fuel  would  be  available,  they  would 
know  how  much  acreage  to  plant 

In  addition  to  being  largely  after-t'.e-fact. 
data  now  being  rep>orted  to  the  Stat*  does 
not  include  essential  end-use  Information 
that  State  planners  must  hare  If  they  are  to 
be  prepared  for  the  emergency  needs  of  ex- 
ceptionally cold  weather. 
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Therefor*,  li  I3  suggested,  that  Subpart  K 
300.70  I  b)  be  moctlfled  u  follows; 

After  subsection  iD  there  be  sdided  the 
toUowlng  sentence 

"K\ery  refiner  and  lmp)orter  Into  a  State 
who  Is  a  supplier  of  any  allocated  substance 
*U1  report  monthly  to  the  Governor  of  that 
State,  at  t.le  same  tune  that  reports  are  filed 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  the  following 
Information  for  each  allocated  subetance  he 
suppUes  ( reports  are  to  be  made  by  calendar 
month  In  gallons)  :" 

After  Item  (X)  there  be  added  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(XI)  Such  additional  Information  on  end- 
uae  as  the  State  finds  necessary  for  Its  pro- 
gram under  aoo.4«(k>  'to  alleviate  end-user 
hardships  within   the  State  '  " 

(2)  Improvements  in  State  Set-aside  pro- 
grams: (Subpart  F  300  45  (4>.  200  47  (fj- 
(  m) ;  Part  202.  Subpart  B  202 JO) . 

Minnesota's  Civil  Defense  Division,  which 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Governor  to  ad- 
minister the  petroleum  allocation  program 
for  the  state,  has  estimated  that  ten  consec- 
utive days  of  temperatures  lower  than  20* 
above  zero  could  leave  haU  of  Minnesota's 
1800  heatlng-oU  jobber-distributors  without 
supplies.  A  three-week  period  of  10»  colder 
than  usual  temperatures — I  e.  210  additional 
degree  (lays — would  mean  that  10  to  15  mil- 
lion gaKons  would  be  needed  immediately  for 
home-heating. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  State  have  at  lu 
immediate  disposition  suppUes  roughly  equal 
to  this  shortfall  of  10  to  15  million  gallons. 
This  amount  is  roughly  10%  of  the  total 
heating  oU  reported  coming  into  the  State 
for  the  month  of  December  to  users  of  leas 
than  500,000  gallons. 

If  one  or  more  of  Minneaotas  1800  diatrtb- 
utora  suddenly  had  not  enough  fuel  to  sup- 
ply customers,  the  State  could  not  afford  to 
wait  to  send  a  requisition  to  Washington  for 
more  oU.  It  must  act  ImmedUtely  to  fill  the 
gap  before  furnaces  are  shut  off  and  pipes 
*5«gln  to  freeze.  The  State  of  Minnesota 
must  have  at  Its  disposition  stockpiles  of 
from  S  to  one  muilon  gallons,  accumulated 
a«  part  of  the  State  hardship  set-aalde  pro- 
gram. Minneaotas  ClvU  Defense  Dlvlalon  ex- 
pects to  have  access  to  oU  storage  faculties 
with  750.000  gallons  capacity  Other  reserve* 
could  be  maintained  for  the  State  at  refin- 
eries within  Minnesota 

Because  action  in  an  emergency  must  be 
swift,  the  State  must  have  the  distribution 
capabUlty  to  reapond  immediately  to  an 
emergency  situation. 

Therefore  It  Is  strongly  stiggested  that  Part 
202.  Subpart  B  302aO(d)  be  eliminated 
iThe  state  reserve  may  not  be  accumulated 
or  deferred.") 

It  Is  further  suggested  that  the  regula- 
tion* governing  State  set-asldes  be  modified 
as  follows: 

Provision  for  the  following  be  Included  In 
Subpart  P  200.47: 

The  Governor  of  a  State  may  allocate  at 
lean  10%  of  available  supplies  of  heating  oU 
within  the  State  for  any  given  month. 

Th'«  aet-aalde  allotment  may  be  accumu- 
lated or  deferred,  as  a  SUte  may  deem  neces- 
sary In  order  "to  alleviate  end-user  hardshlns 
wUliln  the  State." 
With  best  wishes 
Slnoerely. 

OoifAJUo  id.  PsAsn. 


CANADIAN  STANDS  BACK  OP 
AMERICA 

HO.N    WllLi.AVI  H   HIDNUT  III 

or  tjrnaNA 

IN  THE  HOCSF  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT,  Mr  Speaker.  In  view  ol 
the  vote  today  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
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ference  report  on  H  R.  11771,  the  PoreigTi 
Assistance  Appropriation  Act — which  I 
apposed— I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  call 
attention  to  a  letter  written  last  June  by 
a  Canadian  In  Toronto  named  Gordon 
Sinclair.  Little  is  known  about  him  at 
this  time  except  that  he  has  some  strong 
feelings  to  share  with  Americans.  His 
message,  which  Is  being  read  over  radio 
stations  in  Indianapolis,  points  up  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  always 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  peoples  of  other 
nations  at  a  time  of  need,  yet  we  receive 
little  or  no  consideration  in  return.  Aa 
Mr.  Sinclair  puts  it : 

I  can  name  you  6,000  times  when  the 
.Americans  raced  to  the  help  of  other  people 
in  trouble  Can  you  nsone  me  even  oce  time 
when  someone  else  raced  to  the  Americana 
in  trouble? 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  complete 
message — as  it  was  brought  to  central 
Indiana  courtesy  of  radio  station 
WXL,W  and  the  Indianapolis  News— in 
the  Rkcokd  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  a  wide  audience.  Bear  In 
mind  it  was  written  last  June: 

Canadian  Stands  Back  of  Amexica 
The  United  States  dollar  took  another 
pounding  on  German.  French  and  British  ex- 
changes this  morning,  hitting  Its  lowest 
point  ever  known  in  West  Germany  It  has 
declined  there  by  41  percent  since  1971.  and 
this  Canadian  thinks  It's  time  to  speak  up 
for  the  Americans  as  the  most  generous,  and 
possibly  the  least  apprectated  people  on  the 
face  of  thl3  earth 

As  long  as  60  years  ago  when  I  started  to 
read  newspapers  I  read  of  Soods  on  the  yel- 
low river  of  the  Yangtze.  Well,  who  rushed  in 
with  men  and  money  to  help?  The  Amer- 
icana did.  They've  helped  control  floods  on 
the  Nile,  the  Amazon,  the  Ganges  and  the 
Niger.  Today  the  rich  bottom  land  of  the 
Mississippi  Is  under  water  and  no  foreign 
land  has  sent  a  dollar  to  help. 

Germany.  Japan  and.  to  a  leaser  extent. 
Britain  and  Italy  were  lifted  out  of  the  de- 
bris of  war  by  the  Americans  who  poured  in 
billions  of  dollars  and  forgave  other  billions 
In  debta.  None  of  those  countries  Is  today 
paying  even  the  interest  on  lu  remaining 
debta  to  the  United  States 

When  the  franc  was  In  danger  of  collaps- 
ing in  196«.  It  was  the  Americans  who 
propped  it  up  And  their  reward  was  to  be 
Insulted  and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 
I  was  there  and  I  saw  It. 

Wljen  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earthquakes. 
Ifs  the  United  SUtes  that  hurries  to  help. 
Managua.  Nicaragua.  Is  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent examples. 

So  far  this  spring.  59  American  commu- 
nltlea  have  been  flattened  by  tornados  and 
nobody  helped.  The  Maxahall  Plan,  the  Tru- 
man policy  all  pumped  billions  upon  bUllons 
lyf  dollars  into  discouraged  countries.  Now 
the  newspapers  in  thoee  countries  are  writing 
about  the  decadent,  war-mongerlng  Ameri- 
cans I'd  like  to  see  Just  one  of  those  coun- 
tries that  Is  gloating  over  the  erosion  In  the 
United  SUtes  dollar  buUd  its  own  airplanes. 
Come,  let's  hear  It.  Does  any  other  country 
In  the  whole  world  have  a  plane  to  equal  the 
Boeing  Jumbo  Jet.  the  Lockheed  TriStar,  the 
Douglas  DC-IO?  If  «o,  why  don't  they  fly 
them?  Why  do  all  International  lines  ex- 
cept Russia  flj  American  planes?  Why  does 
no  other  UuKTon  earth  even  consider  putting 
a  man  or  woman  on  the  moon?  You  talk 
about  Japanese  technocracy  and  vou  get  ra- 
dios. You  talk  about  German  technocracy 
and  you  get  automobiles.  You  talk  about 
American  technocracy  and  you  find  men  on 
the  moon:  not  once,  but  several  times  and 
safely  home  again. 
Tou   talk  about  scandals  and  the  Amer- 
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leans  put  theirs  right  In  the  store  window  for 
everybody  to  look  at.  Even  their  draft 
dodgers  are  not  pursued  and  hounded.  They 
are  here  on  our  streets  In  Toronto.  Moat  of 
them,  unless  they  are  breaking  Canadian 
laws,  are  getting  American  dollars  from  Ma 
and  Pa  back  home  to  spend  up  here. 

When  Americans  get  out  of  this  bind — as 
they  will — who  would  blame  them  If  they 
said  "to  hell  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  let 
someone  else  buy  the  bonds,  let  someone  else 
buUd  or  repair  foreign  dams,  or  design  for- 
eign buildings  that  won't  shake  apart  in 
earthquakes." 

When  the  railways  of  France  and  Germany 
and  India  were  breaking  down  through  age, 
It  was  the  Americana  who  rebuilt  them  When 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central 
went  broke,  nobody  loaned  them  an  old 
caboose.  Both  of  them  are  stUl  broke. 

I  can  name  you  5.000  times  when  the 
Americans  raced  to  the  help  of  other  people 
In  trouble.  Can  you  name  mo  even  one  time 
when  someone  else  raced  to  the  Americans 
In  trouble?  I  don't  think  there  was  ouuide 
help  even  during  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake. Our  neighbors  (Americans)  have 
faced  it  alone  and  I  am  one  CanadUn  who 
IS  damned  th-ed  of  hearing  them  kicked 
around.  They'll  come  out  of  this  thing  with 
their  flag  high,  and  ^hen  they  do  they  are 
entiUed  to  thumb  their  noses  at  the  lands 
who  are  gloating  over  their  present  trouble 
I  hope  Canada  is  not  one  of  these.  But  there 
are  many  smug,  self-rlghteoua  Canadians. 

And  finally,  the  American  Red  Cross  was 
told  at  Its  48th  annual  meeting  in  New  Or- 
leans this  morning  that  it  was  broke  This 
years  disasters,  with  the  year  less  than  half 
over,  have  taken  It  aU,  and  nobody  but  no- 
body outside  that  country  has  helped. 

That's  the  view  from  a  Canadian. 
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COMPUTER  CARPOOLINa 

HON    CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


''     M  *K  Y  LA  NLJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJNTATTVES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  Mr  Spoaker, 
the  energ>'  crlsLs  haiigs  Ukp  a  dark  cloud 
over  the  economy-  and  our  private  Lives. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  some  priv  a.  bu.sl- 
nesses  that  have  responded  for  the  good 
of  the  public  offers  a  siJver  liniiiK 

I  submit  liip  fallowing  article  from 
the  November  29  Ls-sue  of  the  Capital,  a 
Maryland  newspaper,  as  an  example  of 
how  private  business,  the  media,  and  the 
State  government  are  cooperating  to  save 
fuel; 

Statx  Running  Car]>oou  Throdoh  th« 
CojcptrriR 

What  started  out  as  a  way  to  relieve  auto- 
mobUe  pollution  and  traffic  congestion 
around  metropolitan  Baltimore  may  also  turn 
out  to  be  one  answer  to  alleviating  excess 
gasoline  consumption. 

The  Idea  Is  carpools,  and  one  program  is 
already  under  way  and  another  Is  being  de- 
signed. 

AAA  AutomobUe  Club  of  Marvland  has  the 
program  in  effect.  According  to  William  Zor- 
zl.  who  U  In  charge  of  that  program.  Com- 
muter Computer  plans  started  in  September 
right  after  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  held  Its  hearings  In  Baltimore 

The  cost  of  the  program  is  minimal,  he 
said,  because  the  club  already  has  a  com- 
puter. However,  the  response  wasn't  much 
at  all  until  the  energy  crisis  became  more 
evident  in  the  last  month 

Under  the  program,  the  Baltimore  nietro- 
poUtan  area— which  Includes  Anne  Arundel 
County  and  Annapolis — was  sectiot^ed  off  in- 
to grids  of  one  square  mile  each.  The  com- 


puter merely  connects  persons  who  live  and 
work  in  the  same  two  grids.  He  didn't  have 
an  eetlmate  of  how  many  applicants  his  of- 
fice Is  handling  now. 

Soxne  lime  in  the  future,  probably  next 
year.  Zorzl  said  the  project  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  state  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, which  Is  in  the  process  of  developing 
Its  own  program. 

Although  that  program  is  expected  to  co- 
ordinate carpools  throughout  the  state  when 
It  gets  under  way,  transportation  secretary 
Harry  R.  Hughes  said  the  InlUal  thrust  would 
be  the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area  and  Bal- 
timore-.'i.ina[K>ll8  commuters. 

A  spokesman  for  the  transportation  de- 
partment stressed  the  program  was  In  the 
beginning  stages  and  the  department  has  not 
even  decided  where  the  headquarters  will  be. 
Although  the  department  has  not  tallied 
the  number  of  cars  that  might  be  affected  by 
carpools,  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Statistics 
records  of  vehicles  on  major  Biiltimore  area 
roads  in  October  .show  2  o  io,449  vehicles  pass- 
ing through  the  Hartx  r  l'\;nuel,  2.204.757  ve- 
hlclea  on  Iniersiate  Highway  695  south  of 
US.  1  at  Bellairt-  R. .ad  1.233.049  vehicles  on 
the  Baltimore- Washington  Parkway  south  of 
Maryland  Route  176;  836,747  vehicles  travel- 
ing on  Ritchie  Highway  south  of  Glen  Bur- 
nle:  and  596.226  vehicles  crossing  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge. 


THE   POOR  RICHARD   CLUB    OF 
PHILADELPHL'^ 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PXNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 17.  1974.  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of 
Philadelphia  will  ob.serve,  for  the  68th 
year,  its  annual  coniniemoration  of  the 
birthday  of  its  patron.  Mr  Benjamin 
Franklin,  di.stinpail.'^hpd  Philadelphlan 
and  citizen  of  the  world 

The  Poor  Richard  Club  Is  the  oldest 
and  among  the  largest  of  the  professional 
organizations  in  the  United  States  whose 
membership  is  comprised  of  practition- 
ers In  the  commurucations  world,  in  pub- 
lic relations.  In  Journalism,  in  advertis- 
ing. Over  the  years,  it  ha.s  mide  notable 
contributions  in  spon.sorinp  the  drive 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  world- 
renowned  Franklin  Ir^stitute  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  Better  Bu.sine.ss  Bureau,  the 
renovations  at  historic  Chri.st  Church. 
and  many  other  contributions  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  club  also  sjwn.sors  the 
Charles  Morn.s  Price  School  of  Advertis- 
ing and  Journalism 

In  accord^cc  with  the  club's  tradition, 
again  this  year,  it  will  sponsor  a  most 
meaningful  daylong  set  of  ceremonies 
memorializing  the  contrIbu:ion.s  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  made  to  hl.s  day  and 
time  and  to  the  Rrnwth  and  development 
of  this  Nation  Tlii.s  ob.'^ervai^ice  will  take 
the  form  of  a  pilgrimage  in  which  the 
members  of  the  club  and  their  families, 
led  by  its  president,  Jame.s  P  D-^yer.  will 
be  joined  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
Americans— walking  in  the  pathways  of 
Franklin  and  Wa.shingfon  and  Jefferson 
and  so  many  of  our  PnunriinR  Fathers. 
Included  In  the  pilgrim  *ce  as  special 
guest  of  honor  will  be  the  Poor  Richard 
Club's  Gold  Medal  r^plent.  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Plszek,  a  distinguished  entrepreneur 
and  philanthropist  As  42d  recipient  of 
the  club's  annual  Fmnklin  Dav  award 
Mr,  Plszek  will  Join  a  distinguished  com- 
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pany  of  previous  winners  that  included 
Walt  Disney,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Richard  Rodgers,  and  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  n.  and  John  S.  Knight  of  Kjiight 
Newspapers,  Inc.  Mr.  Piszek  is  being  hon- 
ored for  his  unique  contributions  to  com- 
munications both  in  the  field  of  business 
and  on  behalf  of  the  causes  of  increasing 
peace  and  understanding  among  the 
world's  peoples. 

Bom  in  Chicago  on  October  24,  1916, 
Mr.  Plszek  Is  a  first  generation  Polish - 
American  whose  parents  operated  a 
small  farm  near  Tamow,  Poland,  before 
they  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
Shortly  alter  he  was  bom,  his  family 
moved  from  Chicago  to  Quakertown.  Pa., 
and  then  to  Philadelphia  where  thev 
opened  a  retail  grocer>' store  in  1925. 

Mr.  Piszek  attended  Philadelphia's 
public  schools  and  evening  classes  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating 
with  a  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion. In  1946,  with  $450  and  the  help  of 
a  close  friend,  he  foimded  Mrs.  Paul's 
Kitchens.  Inc.,  which  he  developed  into 
one  of  .A.merica's  largest  producers  of 
frozen  prepared  foods.  Today,  he  heads 
a  company  which  emplo.vs  over  1.200 
people  in  four  processing  plants  located 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland. 

During  a  visit  to  the  land  of  his  ances- 
tors in  1963  he  witnessed  widespread 
suffering  and  severe  economic  loss  caused 
by  the  high  incidence  of  tuberculosis.  He 
began  his  fight  against  the  di.sease  with 
the  donation  of  an  ambulance  to  the  hos- 
pital In  Tamow  m  memory  of  his  par- 
ents Subsequent  contributions  to  Poland, 
in  an  effort  to  stop  tuberculosis,  included 
11  mobile  X-ray  clinics.  4  mobile  gener- 
ating trailer  units,  42  support  vehicles  to 
transport  technicians,  5  microbuses.  5 
X-ray  photo  enlargers.  a  research  micro- 
scope, 20n  numberinp  machines,  100 
automatic  .skillets,  plus  subscriptions  to 
assorted  American  medical  journals. 

A  practical  idealLst.  he  felt  that  the 
donation  of  the  equipment  was  secondary 
when  compared  to  the  effect  of  the  entire 
project  The  people  of  Poland  were  showTi 
that  through  their  own  efforts  and  ener- 
gies and  following  a  systematic  proce- 
dure with  proper  equipment  they  could 
bring  tubercuJo.si.s  under  control." 

In  1966,  duriiig  a  visit  to  Ireland,  he 
recognized  the  need  for  adult  education 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Iri.sh  scholars. 
established  the  Limerick  Adult  Euca- 
tion  Institute. 

A  man  of  considerable  talent,  energy, 
and  Imagination,  Mr  Piszek  has  involved 
himself  in  .srores  of  projects  In  the  field 
of  human  relations,  some  recent  exam- 
ples of  which  follow; 

July  1970:  Helped  sponsor  the  Europe- 
an tour  of  the  Philadelphia  Bovs  Choir 

August  1970:  Traveled  to  Israel  to  at- 
tend the  20th  anniversary  Jerusalem 
Conference. 

November  1970:  Was  presented  with 
"The  City  of  Jerusalem  Peace  Award." 
This  is  presented  to  non-Israelis  who  dis- 
tingui.sh  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel. 

February  1971:  Financed  a  trip  to  the 
United  States  for  a  Polish  heart  .-nirgeon 
and  his  patient  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
planting an  artificial  artery.  After  a  com- 
pletely successful  operation,  both  doc- 
tor and  patient  were  returned  to  Poland 
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March  1971:  Received  "Man  ol  the 
Year"  Award  from  St.  Joseph's  College 
in  recognition  of  his  special  dedication 
to  the  Ideal  of  "Preedom  From  Hunger" 
May  1971 :  Sponsored  a  conce.n  i.ur  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Poznan  Bovs' 
Choir,  highlighted  by  a  White  House  per- 
formance lor  President  Nixon  on  June  3. 
May  30.  1971 :  Received  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  humane  letters  from  Alli- 
ance College. 

October  1971:  Launched  "Project 
POLE"  in  Detroit.  This  m:uss  media  com- 
munications project  dedicated  to  elevat- 
ing the  Polish  image  was  introduced  In 
the  major  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
IS  a  continuous  effort.  It  Is  underwritten 
for  $500,000. 

April  1972:  Established  a  pilot  program 
for  ethnic  libraries  at  Germantown 
Academy. 

This  bibhography  includes  cultures 
such  as  Chinese,  Arab.  Jewish.  Russian. 
African.  Irish,  and  Polish. 

October  1972:  Was  involved  with  the 
pilgrimage  to  Poland  taken  by  John  Car- 
dinal Krol.  This  close  relationship  be- 
tween them  provided  the  unique  com- 
bmation  of  clergyman  and  indastrialist 
on  a  mission  of  good  will. 

January  1973:  Established  the  Coper- 
nicus Society  of  America. 

Apnl-August  1973.  Sponsored  the  ex- 
hibiUon  tour  of  the  original  scJentiflc  In- 
struments of  Copernicus  m  Prance,  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain 

June  1973:  Received  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  htiman  relations  from  St. 
Jaseph's  College. 

Juiie  1973:  Coordinated  "Visit  to  a 
Troubled  Land."  This  was  the  visit  of 
Jolm  Card-nal  Krcl  to  Ireland 

July  1973  Was  appointed  to  the  Exec- 
utive Board  of  the  Philadelphia  Bicen- 
tennial Committee. 

On  an  intemaUonal  scale,  he  is  dedi- 
cating liimself  to  the  worid  hunger  prob- 
lem. As  the  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Freedom  from  Hunger  Found atic«i. 
he  espouses  tiie  conviction  that  the  or:ly 
way  to  feed  the  estimated  4  5  biilior.  peo- 
:  :e  '.vho  will  populate  the  Earth  by  1980 
is  to  show  the  emerging  countries  how  to 
produce  more  food  and  then  encourage 
and  inspire  them  to  do  :t  with  a  seL^-help 
philosophy.  He  beheves  that  Uie  future  of 
America  depends  on  the  markets  of  to- 
morrow which  can  be  de\elo,t)ed  only  by 
helping  .solve  the  problems  of  the  under- 
led. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  vfhile  fostering  an 
appreciation  for  the  enrichment  that  our 
diverse  ethnic  and  cultural  heritages 
bring  to  -American  life.  Mr.  Piszek  has 
demonstrated  through  his  actions  that 
he,  like  Poor  Richard's  patron,  is  not  only 
a  proud  patriot,  but  a  concerned  ciuzen 
of  the  world 


FL-RTHER    LNTX)RMATION    ON    THE 
ASSAULT    ON    PRR'ACY 


HON.  MARGARET  M   HECKLER 

or   MASSAdTCSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESKNTA'n\'KS 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  studies  are  going  forward 
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today  on  the  causes  of  what  ha^  become 
lEnowii  as  minimal  brain  dysfunction. 
This  Information,  often  dlacloslng  physi- 
cal reasons  for  the  disorder  and  which 
tend  to  place  in  doubt  the  standard 
therapy  of  givmg  the  child  ampheta- 
mines or  Ritalin,  have  yet  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  doctors  around  the 
country  which  have  the  responsibility  to 
prescrlhe  these  dangerous  chemicals  to 
grammar  school  children.  Certainly  far 
too  little  is  known  by  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  in  spite  of  a  widely  publi- 
cized hearing  in  September  1970.  and  a 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfsire  Depart- 
ment report  In  March  1971.  we  have  seen 
the  number  of  children  being  given  be- 
havior modiflcatlon  drugs  double  since 
1970. 

That  Is  why  I  was  very  interested  to 
read  of  a  study  which  suggests  that  food 
additives  produce  symptoms  very  simi- 
lar to  minimal  brain  dysfunction  in  cer- 
tain children.  As  I  commented  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  my  speech  on 
my  special  order  on  privacy  of  Decem- 
ber 14.  1973.  it  may  be  that  dangerous 
chemicals  are  being  prescribed  to  cure 
the  effects  of  the  Ingestion  of  other  dan- 
gerous chemicals.  A  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy  such  as  is  envisioned  In  House 
Resolution  633.  would  have  as  a  major 
purpose  the  wide  dlssimenation  of  and 
the  thorough  understanding  of  Informa- 
tion which  now  appears  spa&modicaUy  if 
at  all. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  attach  two  brief  de- 
scriptions of  the  study  linking  hyperac- 
tive behavior  to  food  addiUves:  a  re- 
port by  Judith  Randal  in  the  Wtishing- 
ton  Star-News  of  June  26.  1973.  and  an 
article  by  Morton  Mlntz  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  29.  1973: 

(Prom  the  Washington  8t*r-New«, 

June  ae.  1973] 

Addittvxs  Blamed  n*  Chzlb  Ills 

(By  Judith  R&ndal) 

Nrw  To«K. — A  3an  Pr»ncl*co  pbyslcl*n 
h*a  raised  the  poBBlblUty  thAt  fcxjd  addlUves 
wtilch  lend  color  and  fl«7or  to  many  grocery 
products  mav  be  the  unauspected  cause  of 
such  behavloraJ  problems  In  children  as 
learning  dlsabUlttea  and  hyperactivity. 

WhUe  the  case  is  not  yet  proven.  Dr.  Ben 
P.  Pelngold  told  the  laand  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  here 
yesterday,  he  is  already  prescribing  an  addi- 
tlv*-free  diet  for  about  25  children  and  has 
seen  several  improve  dramatically. 

Peingold.  an  allergist  with  the  Kaiser 
PoundaUon  Hospital,  becsme  suspicious  of 
oolonng  and  flavoring  agenu  after  recalling 
that  a  woman  who  had  been  referred  to  him 
for  treatment  of  allergies  but  who  at  the 
same  time  had  been  psychotic,  bad  improved 
with  respect  to  both  disorders  after  he  dis- 
covered that  she  was  sensiUve  to  aspinn 
and  other  compounds  containing  saJlcylstes. 

Sbioe  many  synthetic  coloring  and  flavor- 
ing agenU  are  also  salicylates  he  reasoned, 
the  addltlve-free  diet  which  had  helped  this 
adult    might    help    his   young   patients,    too. 

To  test  this  theory.  Pelngold  first  deter- 
mined that  some  34  food  colors  and  I.fllO 
flavorings — all  on  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration's Oenerally  Recognized  As  Safe 
fOBAfli  list — oontAln  the  suspect  chemicals. 
He  then  Instructed  a  group  of  children  with 
aUerglss  or  both  allergies  and  behavior  prob- 
lems which   foods  not  to  eat 

So  successful  was  this  experiment  that  he 
decided  to  prescribe  th*!  diet  for  some  p«- 
tlenta  who  bad  no  Mgos  of  allergy  such  as 
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hives,  widespread  itching  and  asthma.  It 
worked  for  them.  too. 

Indeed.  Pelngold  reported,  soose  of  the 
children  were  able  to  stop  ^ftirtng  Ritalin  and 
some  of  the  other  stimulant  drugs  that  are 
p«r*doxlcaUy  often  preecribed  for  hyperac- 
Uvlty. 

In  msuay  cases  these  children  also  Im- 
proved their  school  performance  In  only  a 
few  weeks  But  If  they  cheated  on  their 
diets — by  drinking  colored  soda  pop  or  eet- 
ing  artlflclally  flavored  cereals,  for  example — 
their  symptoms  returned  Immediately. 

PoUowlng  the  diet  requires  avoiding  not 
only  most  "convenient"  foods,  bottled  soft 
drinks  and  packaged  mixes,  but  also  a  num- 
ber of  common  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
naturally  contain  salicylates.  Among  these, 
said  Pelngold,  are  apples,  oranges,  peaches, 
berries  and  tomatoes. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  20.  1073) 
Stttdt  Locks  Pood  AsDrrrvxa  to 

HiPUALTIVITT    m    CHIIJ>akN 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

A  medical  specialist  says  that  artificial 
colors  and  flavors  In  foods  and  beverages 
may  be  an  Impwrtant  cause  of  a  serious  be- 
havior disorder  believed  to  afflict  millions  of 
school  children. 

He  bases  his  theory  on  experiments  In 
which  afflicted  chUdren  come  to  behave  nor- 
mally when  put  on  a  diet  free  of  synthetic 
colors  and  flavors,  only  to  revert  to  their 
maladjusted  condition  when  they  violate  the 
diet  by  so  much  as  a  bite. 

The  specialist  Is  Dr  Ben  Pelngold  of  San 
Prandsoo.  He  Is  chief -emeritus  of  the  De- 
partment of  Allergy  of  the  Kaiser  Poundatlon 
Hospitals  and  Permanente  Medical  Oroup 

The  disorder,  called  hyperklnesls  or  hyper- 
activity. Interferes  with  a  child's  attention 
span — leading  to  reading,  spelling  and  other 
learning  dlfflcultles — and  Is  reflected  In  dis- 
ruptive and  even  compulsively  aggressive 
behavior 

The  disorder  occurs  almost  exclusively  in 
boys.  Usually  only  one  chUd  In  a  family  Is 
aiTected 

Hyperkinetic  children  generally — hut  not 
always — are  genetically  predisposed  to  al- 
lergies. Usually  they  have  normal  or  high 
IQs  And.  says  Pslngold.  they  Ingest  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  chemical  colors  and 
flavors,  as  shown  by  diet  dlarles. 

Prequently.  physicians  prescribe  for  hyper- 
kinetic chUdren  drugs  that  in  adults  are 
stimulants.  The  drugs  are  amphetamines 
snd  Ritalin,  the  trade-name  of  the  CIBA- 
Oelgy  Corp  for  methylphenldate  hydro- 
chloride. 

Pelngold  has  found  that  sharp  Increases 
In  the  disorder  and  In  learning  difficulties 
over  the  last  10  years  have  occurred  in  parallel 
with  increases  In  the  dollar  value  of  the  pro- 
duction of  artlflclal  flavors  and  soft  drinks. 

There  are  3.500  to  3.000  flavors — some  of 
them  secret  chemical  formulations — but  only 
1 1  basic  synthetic  colors.  Pelngold  says. 

The  colors  and  flavors  constitute  about  80 
per  cent  of  all  food  additives.  They  prolifer- 
ate In  "convenience"  foods  and  products  such 
as  soft-drink   powders,   the  physician  says. 

Pelngold  reported  initial  findings  to  an 
American  Medical  Association  meeting  In 
New  Tork  City  In  June  and  at  an  inter- 
national food  symposium  In  London  in 
September  He  said  In  a  phone  interview 
with  The  Washington  Poet  that  he  is  now 
preparing  an  article  for  the  Brituh  Medical 
Journal  published  by  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

At  the  time  of  the  AMA  meeting,  Pelngold 
said,  he  had  achieved  "dramatic  results" 
with  the  special  diet  in  IS  to  18  of  3A  hy- 
perkinetic children  in  his  practice.  Some  of 
the  ChUdren  who  did  not  Improve  did  not 
stick  to  the  diet,  he  said. 
Currently,  the  allergist  told  a  reporter,  he 
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has  successfully  treated  more  than  60  chU- 
dren. In  addition,  he  said  oU\er  physicians 
Indepeufdently   have    cluplic&'.«d    h:a    resui-.^ 

Pelngold  emphajiL.:«xl  U.ai  ;ije  sjjei  :ai  die- 
doesn't  aiways  *i_»rt.  oecavise  there  axe  s,  - 
parsDtly  multiple  causes  of  l^yperklueeib 
Sometimes  it  works  In  bamees  with  standard 
allergy  control  procedures,  he  ssud. 

Pelngold  told  of  a  7-year-old  boy  who  had 
been  hyp)erklneUc  during  much  of  his  life 
No  therapy  worked.  But  after  a  few  weeks 
on  the  special  diet  the  boy  became  well 
adjusted  at  home  as  well   as  at  schooL 

The  physician  said  that  even  a  slight  vio- 
lation of  the  diet  can  cause  symptoms  of 
hyperklnesls  to  emerge  withm  a  few  hours 
and  to  persist  for  34  to  48  hours. 

"In  view  of  our  abUlty  to  relate  this  be- 
havioral disturbance  in  children  to  food 
additives  by  turning  on'  and  'turning  off' 
these  adverse  clinical  responses,"  Pelngold 
told  fellow  allergists  at  the  AMA  meeting, 
'we  raise  the  following  question : 

"Is  It  possible  to  attribute  the  increase  In 
hyperklneels  and  learning  difficulty  ...  to 
the  Increased  consumption  of  these  chemi- 
cals In  our  foodstuffs?" 

Pelngold  told  of  a  Calif orma  study  Indi- 
cating that  in  the  last  10  years  the  Incidence 
of  hyperklnesls  In  certain  school  popula- 
tions increased  from  an  average  of  2  p)er  cent 
to  20  to  25  per  cent  and.  In  some  cases, 
to  40  per  cent.  He  said  no  correlation  has 
been  shown  between  rates  of  affliction  and 
socio-economic  factors. 

The  dominant  occurrence  of  hyperklnesls 
In  boys  and  Its  absence  among  a  victim's 
brothers  and  sisters  may  offer  clues  for  re- 
searchers, but  "we  reaUy  do  not  know"  the 
explanation.  Pelngold  said. 

"Do  the  additives  ingested  by  the  mother 
during  pregnancy  afTect  the  unborn  child?" 
the  allergist  wonders. 

He  polnu  out  that  additives.  Uke  drxiga. 
can  cross  the  placental  barrier  to  the  fetus 
and  affect  Its  development  It  Is  at  least 
conceivable,  he  says,  that  Increased  con- 
sumption of  food  additives  by  pregnant 
women  could  be  an  -Imoortant  factor"  In 
conditioning  a  fetus  to  react  to  additives  In 
childhood  with  hvperklnesls. 

An  average  child's  breakfast  today  may  In- 
clude foods  noftded"  with  enticing  flavors 
and  colors.  Including  cereals,  beverages,  pan- 
cakes made  from  a  mix  and  froren  waffles 
tinted  by  a  chemical  called  t&rtazlne  Peln- 
gold said 

A  "conscientious  and  concerned**  mother 
may  give  her  chUd  chewable  vltomlns  These, 
too.  contain  chemlcsJs 

The  ChUd  goes  off  to  school  where,  at 
lunch,  he  gets  more  flavorings  and  colorings 
in  hot  dogs,  luncheon  meats,  ice  cream  and 
bevermees  other  than  mMk 

"Is  It  any  wonder  that  cmr  children  are 
Jumping  and  falling  to  le«m'>"  Pelngold 
asked  at  the  AMA  semlon 

The  conscientious  mother,  or  school  au- 
thorities, may  try  to  cope  with  the  pooslbly 
chemically-created  disorder  by  dosing  the 
Child  with  more  chemicals — an  amphetamine 
or  Ritalin  These  drugs,  too,  are  dyed  Fsln- 
gold  said  Some  chUdren  also  are  given  strong 
tranqulllrers  that  aealn  sre  artlflclally 
colored . 

How  many  children  ?et  t>-p  a.-r^rhetamlnes 
and  Ritalin,  which  OIBA-0»iirv  ha«  heavily 
promoted  for  hyperklneels    !i   -^n-'car 

The  number  estlms'ed  ;•  :  j":  "- v  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mer.'ai  He(i.;'h  was  up 
to  300.000  The  rurrent  e«»!mate  -nade  by 
CTBA-Oelgy   for    ni'«!!n    slor.e    Is   2'-t>  rtno 

.\  company  np^' keen-. an  sali  FrMnv  that  the 
Arm  was  trying  to  rlanrv  the  fl«i;riw>  In  the 
light  of  testimony  given  a*  a  Sena'e  hearing 
In  July.  1971.  by  CTBA-Oelgy  president 
Thomas  O   Brnirher 

He  said  that  the  flrni  In  1370  sold  343  mil- 
lion Ritalin  tablets  that  son.e  3  million  per- 
sons took   the  drug,   and   that  "Its  uae  for 
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hyperkinesia  Is  approaching  60  per  cent  .  .  . 
of  production."  In  the  same  year.  Ritalin 
accounted  for  »li  mllUon  in  sales,  or  15  per 
cent  at  the  nrrn  's  total 

Pelngold's  research  afis<K-lat«s  were  :>rs 
E)onald  P  Oerman,  Alice  Friedman,  Rlahard 
Braham  and  Ellamae  Simmons 

In  a  related  development  at  C'tecx-Tfetown 
University,  resetu^hers  have  reported  on  a 
laboratory  study  of  some  food  additives  used 
to  prevent  spoilage  of  beverages  and  canned 
and  froeen  foods  by  disease-producing  bac- 
teria. 

Ttie  additives  act  as  strongly  against  ani- 
mal tmd  human  ceils  as  against  the  germs, 
the  study  Indicates. 

Purther  Investigation  Is  necessary,  "but 
present  evidence  would  urge  caution  In  eat- 
ing large  quantities  of  food  containing  such 
additives,"  said  microbiologist  Thazepadath 
Sreevalsan 

The  Georgetowii  study  done  In  roilabora- 
tlon  with  the  National  Institutes  of  HeaJlh. 
Involved  tissue  c-jltures  m  which  additives 
were  shown  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  cells,  to 
alter  tl.elr  shape,  and  In  some  cases  to  de- 
stroy them 

The  results,  reported  In  the  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  in  Au- 
gust, a..s<>  showed  that  the  chemicai.s  did  not 
act  se;tH-tlvely  merely  against  the  bacteria 
that  cause  spoilage,  tmt  »-ere  at  t.he  same 
time  anM-oell  agents. 

"There  may  be  a  mechanism  whereby  the 
stomach  tissue  in  a  whole  oryanism  t*;  able 
to  de-t/)xlfy  the  compounds  in  humans,  but 
even  in  that  case  lii>;e.sTing  ttx)  much  might 
overload  the  mechanism  and  siiU  pos/e  a 
danger,'    said   Associate  Prof    Sreevalsan 

He  said  that  most  ant  1 -bacterial  f.xxl  addi- 
tives are  fatty  acld.s  that  In  the  c<  ncentra- 
tlons  in  «.-hlch  they  are  u.-ied  t.i  ■  prevent  spoil- 
age, have  not  exhibited  "any  gross  animal 
or  human  toxicity."" 

All  human  cell*  in  the  study  are  Inhabited 
by  these  comf>ounds,  as  well  as  by  nltnie 
For  that  reeison.  the  large  consumption  of 
foods  cont&iixing  the  compounds  "may  po- 
tentially interfere  with  the  function  of  some 
human  cells,"  Sreevalsan  said.  The  same 
would  apply  to  drugs  such  as  ."iallcylates — 
aspirin,  for  example— that  also  are  fatty 
acids,  he  said. 

The  study  wa-s  done  with  cells  from  human 
livers  and  lnte.stine  and  with  chicken  em- 
bryo cells  grown  in  laboratory  tl&s'ue  cultures. 
Sreevalsan 's  oo-researchers  were  KUlot 
Glnsburg,  Danlela  Salomon,  and  Dr.  £mest 
Preeae. 


THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    IMPROVED 
PLANT   DISEASE   DETECTION 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or     MICHIOA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE»rrATIVES 
Thursday,  December  20.  1973 

Mr  VANDER  JAGT  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  I  have  been  pleased  to 
receive  report';  from  Prof,  .^xel  L.  An- 
dersen of  the  Department  of  Botanj-  and 
Plant  Pathologi-,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, on  the  eytabli.shment  of  a  na- 
tional plant  dl.-ei^'^p  detection  and  in- 
formation prr.krram.  Chaired  hv  Dr 
Andersen,  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  plant 
pathologl5t.s  a.'^.soclated  with  the  Plant 
lyif^etise  De'ectioi.  Committee  of  the 
American  Phytopathologlcal  Society  has 
provided  the  leadership  to  get  this  tre- 
mendously Important  project  underway. 

I  am  delighted  that  various  Federal 
agencies  Including  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and   the   En- 
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vironmental  Protection  Agency  have  co- 
operated with  thii  uncertaking,  which 
seeks  to  protect  our  Nation's  food  and 
fiber  resource.'^  by  preventing  ihe  .spread 
of  plant  disesises  Because  I  believe  that 
this  objective  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
this  country  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
world's  food  resources,  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  this  mitiaUve  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

A  number  of  factors  are  pumg  rise  U) 
increased  incidence  of  plant  disea-'=es  and 
the  possibility  of  exiremeLv  costly  de- 
struction of  food  and  fiber  resources  by 
disease.  Exemplifjlng  the  hazard  which 
plant  diseases  constitute  L~  the  corn  leal 
blight  of  1970,  which  caused  the  loss  of 
more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  produc- 
tion. This  national  program  would  pro- 
vide a  means  for  detecting  and  moni- 
toring plant  diseases  and  for  impro'.ed 
communication  throughout  the  country 
about  diseases  and  appropnate  re- 
sponses. The  program's  central  features 
are  the  de\eiopment  of  indica'usr  pious 
and  an  information  system  which  will 
inrrea.sp  availability  of  vital  data  and 
facilitate  its  exchange  and  application 
In  disease  control  programs  when  and 
where  problems  appear. 

Pioneering  work  in  thLs  field  has  been 
undertaken  in  several  States  including 
Michigan  with  a  limited  number  of 
crops.  Now  is  the  time  to  undertake  an 
orderly  expansion  of  the  ba-Mc  princi- 
ples developed  in  these  demonstratioiis, 
and  to  bring  tiie  benefits  of  a  compre- 
hensive plant  di.sease  detection  and  in- 
formation program  to  all  major  crops 
and  to  the  entire  country.  Use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  equipment  and 
techniques  will  permit  the  development 
of  data  centers  and  the  ret.nevaJ  of  Mtal 
information  for  expeditious  use  as  needs 
arise. 

The    benefits   that    will    be    achieved  • 
tlirough  this  program  are  extre.Tieiy  val-  ' 
uable.   In   summary,   the    prograrn   willt^ 
provide  protection  for  the  environment, 
and     facilitate     production     increaocs! 
greater  profitability  and  maintenance  of 
a  low-cost  food  suppb'  for  consumers. 

I  commend  Dr.  .A.riderscn  a:-.d  his  col- 
lecigues  for  their  dedication  and  leader- 
ship In  developing  this  program,  and  I 
urge  the  U.S.  E>eparime:;t  of  Agricul- 
ture, other  Federal  agencies  and  rele- 
vant units  of  State  government  to  maxi- 
mize their  responsiveness  to  the  pro- 
gram. It  deserves  strong  support  from 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government. 


AMNESTY'  MUST  .NOT  BE 
FORGOTTEN 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or    CALJTOSNUk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJ'rrATnrES 

Thursday,  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Mr  Speaker,  this 
Chrlstma-s  comes  at  the  end  of  a  year 
of  unprecedented  recrimination  and  "bit- 
terness. Tho.se  who  thought  tliat  the  end 
of  our   direct   military   involvement    in 
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Southeast  Asia  would  mean  reconcilia- 
tion and  unity  have  been  disappointed. 
What  we  have  seen  in  tlie  last  year  is 
true  Vletnamization — the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  of  American  public  life. 

Christmas  symbolizes  the  birth  of  a 
new  concept  of  unity  and  human  broth- 
erhood. I  feel  it  IS  approp.-lale  at  such 
a  time  to  mtroduce  into  the  Record  two 
Statements  on  amnesty  for  the  power- 
less minority  whose  conscience  created 
legal  difficulties  for  them,  and  who  have 
had  the  b,id  '.uck  to  have  to  pay  the  full 
penalty,  I  say  "lucky."  beca'a.=^'  events 
of  the  past  year  should  h&'.e  la'oght  us 
that  the  machinery  of  ja^iice  is  some- 
times inefficient  and  arbitrary  m  •whom 
it  decides  to  crush. 

The  question  of  amnesty,  in  real  terms, 
is  the  followmg:  'Do  we  want  those  in- 
dividuals who  believed  that  conscience 
prohibited  them  from  loUow-mg  the 
Government's  order  to  prosecute  its  for- 
eign policy  in  Southeast  Asia  should  be 
forced  to  remain  in  prison  or  in  exHe''" 
And  if  so,  what  purpose  would  it  sene? 

The  first  statement  is  a  proposed  peti- 
tion advocating  repatriation  by  the  Vet- 
erans for  Peace.  The  second  statement 
comes  from  the  New  World  Outlook, 
which  is  published  by  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church.  During  a  holiday  celebr&t- 
uig  family  unity,  this  article  brings  out 
the  special  tragedy  of  broken  home^  that 
our  failure  to  act  on  amnesty  Ls  creating. 

The  articles  follow ; 

1868 .^^«NESTT     POE     REBEi.S        1974 

Repatbjats   RESLsrras ! 

July  4,  1868  Preslder.t  Andrew  Johnson 
pardoned  all  participants  In  'the  late  rebel- 
lion". ASU-T  tiie  CUlI  Wax,  Amer..~a  was  w-i;:- 
Ing  to  foreet  the  crime  of  tak::.e  up  amis 
against  the  government.  Similar  amnesties 
a:,  be  dooumei-ted  following  the  'W.'hiskey 
Rebellion  il796i,  the  War  of  1812,  Spanish- 
American  War,  'World  Wars  I  &  n  and 
Korea     Th&x    is    an.nesty — tc.    forget. 

In  1974  the  need  is  tc>  remember,  not  for- 
get, the  reslsters  who  were  the  conscience  of 
the  US.'\  during  the  criminal  war  In  'Viet- 
nam. Repatriation — restoration  to  the  na- 
tion of  those  whose  "cr".me"  Wis  being 
right — is   the   urgent    necessity. 

President  Nixon  and  his  '-rew  are  trying 
to  create  the  impression  that  "onlv  a  few 
hundred  .  .  .  wiic  choe*  to  desert  the 
"United  States  or  tc  bnealr  the  law  by  dxig'.ng 
the  draft"  would  t>e  a"ev-ted  by  repatriation. 

We  veterans  tnow  that  this  Is  the  latest 
big  lie  used  t;j  sell  the  war  t^:,  the  .\me.'ican 
public.  With  as  .Tia:-.y  as  800  OOO  registers  and 
other  vlctir:-.s  t:  be  rep.=4trl8ted  the  total 
number  aiTected  may  re«ch  3.000.000.  Im- 
mediate families  Included, 

Why  are  Nixon,  the  Pentagon  and  their 
Industrial  allies  desperately  trying  to  beUttla 
the  motives  and  minimlae  the  numbers  of 
the  reslsters  and  victims'' 

Veterans  lor  Peace,  liXe  moet  Americana, 
want  no  more  Vletnams  tJntll  the  US  faces 
the  fact  that  this  wmr  wa.";  a  criminal  adven- 
ture, we  are  In  coustai.t  danger  of  being 
dragged  Into  future  Vietnam';  To  repatriate 
the  reslsters  is  to  announce  that  we  hav« 
learned  the  lesson  of  Vietnam  Therefcare. 
the  fight  to  repatriate  is  the  fight  to  prevent 
future  Vletnams. 

Veterans  for  Peace,  like  most  Americans, 
now  realire  we  and  our  elected  representa- 
tives F>ermltted  the  military  and  other  "•X» 
perts  to  usurp  the  constitutional  rl^t  to 
deride  questions  of  «-ar  and  pe»ce  Tb« 
registers  WSN  wiguard  dtlaens  who  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  opposing  the  military 
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juggernaut.  The  flght  for  tbelr  repatrtatlon 
!■  the  fight  to  cut  the  military  down  to  stae. 
Only  then  can  wo  unite  our  country  behind 
a  seafilble  system  of  prtortuea.  limiting  the 
military  appeute  for  power,  money,  *n«i 
bodies. 

Veterans  for  Peace,  unlike  most  other 
Americans,  are  familiar  aa  veterana  with 
three  aspecta  of  the  US  military  machine 
and  tta  use  In  Indochina. 

( 1 1  Who  fought  the  war?  At  first  It  waa  the 
poor  who  Joined  the  military  in  peacetime, 
notably  its  extra-pay  elite  units,  to  escape 
unemployment  at  home.  Especially  If  home 
was  the  ghetto,  barrio  or  reservation.  ."Vs  these 
elite  units  were  decimated  and  more  bodies 
were  needed,  the  military  fined  the  ranJta 
with  draftees  Now  it  waa  the  poor  and  the 
sons  of  workers.  They  weren't  farored  by  col- 
lege deferments,  expert  anti-draft  counsel- 
ing, resources  to  emigrate  and  reUUvea  In 
high  places. 

f2)  Who  resisted  the  war?  Not  a  few  hun- 
dred but  scores  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  fough'  to  stop  the  criminal  In- 
dochina War. 

Some  resisted  the  draft  by  not  registering, 
refusing  to  report  for  Induction,  fighting  for 
conscientious  objector  status  and  leaving 
the  country. 

Others  raised  a  history -making  storm  of 
aatl-war  protest  within  the  military  Tens 
of  'housands  of  OXs  were  active  In  ■ 

Publlahmg  scores  of  underground  anti-war 
newspapers  on  their  bases  worldwide  In- 
cluding Vietnam  itaelf: 

Marching  in  anti-war  demonatratlona; 
Armed  Forces  Day  1971  alone  Involved 
thouiandi  of  anti-war  OI  marches  nation- 
wide: 

CL'cuIatlnj:  anri-war  petitions  signed  by 
thousands  of  courageous  OI'i: 

Patronizing  in  thror.ga  dozens  of  anti-war 
OI  coffee  bouses; 

Challenging  the  war  in  numerous  Federal 
Court  sulta; 

Refuslng  orders  for  training,  shipment  to 
Indochina,  and  combat  orders  m  Indochina, 
and 

Turning  attempts  of  the  mUltary  to  stUOe 
anti-war  dissenters  throtigh  courts-martlai 
Into  major  anti-war  demonstrations  and  vic- 
t4X'ies. 

Stlli  others  saw  the  criminal  nature  of  ths 
war  and  deserted  the  military,  becoming  tx- 
tl«3  abroad  and  exiles  underground  here  at 
boms. 

i3)  Who  are  the  victims  of  the  war'  All 
resis-.*rs  were  victimized  by  the  Indochina 
War  They  paid  with  Interrupted  Uvea, 
brokei  careers,  public  contempt.  surveU- 
Isnce.  harrassment.  expensive  trials  »tm 
aft«n  Jail. 

Additionally,  many  or».  though  not  con- 
scious resisters  were  victimized  by  the  war 
and  need  REPATRI.^TION  Behind  a  largt 
proporrion  of  the  5«0  000  bad  discharge* 
1961-1973.  He  the  conflicts  of  mUllons  of 
ordinary  young  Americans  with  the  mllltarj 
on  three  fronts. 

First,  tinre^sonable  mnitary  discipline  un- 
«tue«tioned  In  a  war  of  self-defense,  became 
anbearmbl*  m  this  war  against  a  rwnote 
people  who  did  not  threaten  ma  nation  Low 
mr^rale  demolished  dl*'»p!tne.  accounting  for 
thousands  of  courts  martial  for  minor  to- 
fractions. 

Second.  tb«  same  low  morale  combined 
•«*  ch— p  drags  available  to  OI's  en- 
»«sl»ed  icorw  of  thousands  Many  wers 
wsTt-BMrtlallsd  Others  no*,  court-mar- 
naOtA.  stni  suffer  as  addicts. 

Thl.-d  -hough  racUm  is  tradtttonal  within 
th«  military,  the  conduct  of  the  Indochina 
War  was  ractmi  p«ralleled  only  by  th*  geno- 
cide or  AmerVan  Indians  Would  nie  0B 
have  cof  durt«d  such  s  war  in  ru-ope"*  Ml- 
noiltT  Olt.  seetnr  fh«  ronn#ction  rebeOed 
b»  manv  ■rars  M  jt*  tboaaands  of  courts 
martial  aad  b*d  dMduirtsa. 
i-«tly.    »•   must    lartudc    the    tmmedtats 
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famUy   members  of  all  these   victims,   who 

suffer  along  with  them.  Not  to  mention  the 
families  of  the  dead,  for  whom  there  can  be 
no  Repatriation,  and  of  the  wounded,  for 
whom  Repatriation  requires  far  more  than 
a  decree. 

TO   RWAXaiATX,    1974 

We,  the  undersigned  veterans,  demand  that 
Congress  act.  because  the  President  won't. 

We  veterans  demand  passage  of  a  law  up- 
grading all  dischargee  immediately  to  hon- 
orable. This  means  that  no  veteran  will  face 
a  Job  market  from  which  he  Is  excluded.  This 
doesn't  Imply  that  sentences  for  crimes  rec- 
ognized by  civilian  courts  should  not  be 
served.  However,  the  GI  should  receive  an 
honorable  discharge  after  completing  the 
sentence.  It  does  mean  that  all  sentences 
for  reelsters  be  commuted  to  time  sened 

We  veterans  demand  passage  of  a  law  for 
blanket  repatriation  of  all  draft  reslsters. 
This  means  immediately  releasing  those  In 
prison,  expunging  ail  criminal  records,  drop- 
ping all  pending  Indictment*  and  welcoming 
back  all  those  in  exile,  underground  at  home, 
or  abroad. 

We  veterans  demand  that  in  order  to  heal 
the  woimds.  all  those  who  deserted  the  armed 
forces  in  resistance  to  the  war  should  be  re- 
stored without  prosecution  to  their  full 
rights  as  citizens 

We  ask  all  Americans,  veterans  and  non- 
veterans  alike,  to  Join  us  in  putting  constant 
pressure  on  Congress  until  these  demands 
are  met.  In  1974.  an  election  year,  it  must 
be  driven  home  to  every  Congressman.  Con- 
gresswoman  and  Senator  that  repatriation 
may  be  the  price  of  reelection. 

HoKx  roa  Chsistmas 

(By  Louise  Ransom) 

Christmas.  1973.  For  the  first  time  in  over 
a  decade  no  American  aoidlera  are  eating 
their  C  Rations  in  the  fields  of  the  Mekong 
Delta  or  drinking  a  holiday  toast  In  the 
tinselled  bistros  of  Saigon  Even  Bob  Hope  Is 
spending  Christmas  with  his  own  family  this 
year  And.  after  so  long,  a  few  hundred  for- 
mer Prisoners  of  War  are  celebrating  Christ- 
mas at  home  Instead  of  Hanoi.  Thank  Ood 
for  that 

But  what  of  the  more  than  half  a  million 
American  families  for  whom  "Peace  on  Earth. 
Good  Will  to  Men"  Is  still  an  unrealised 
dream? 

THB    BANSOMS 

I  will  start  with  my  own  family,  because  It 
Is  our  experiences  with  the  Vietnam  War  that 
have  helped  us  to  understand  the  plight  of 
others. 

Our  oldest  son.  lilke,  was  killed  near  Mylal 
six  years  ago  this  spring.  Ha  arrived  at  his 
flrst  assignment — a  new  2nd  Lieutenant  In- 
fantry platoon  leader— on  the  very  day  of  the 
ma.s8acre,  March  ifl.  19«8  After  that  un- 
speakable atrocity  committed  by  onr  own 
American  troops,  who  oould  blame  the  em- 
bittered South  Vietnamese  farmer  who  set 
the  mine  that  killed  Mike  such  a  few  weeks 
later 

My  husband  and  I  have  long  faced  the  dif- 
ficult truth  that  there  was  no  gain  for  this 
country  from  our  son's  death  HU  life  wa.s 
wasted  by  his  own  government  and  nothing 
we  do  can  alter  that 

rhe  only  thing  that  susUlns  us  at  this 
gentle  «eaaon  Is  the  hope  thst  the  sacrifices 
■>f  this  war  will  soniehow  be  redeemed  by 
orlnging  us  tof^ether  and  making  us  more 
(tenerouB  than  we  now  are  as  symbolized  by 
our  capacity  to  grant  the  uAooDdttlooal  nni- 
versal    amnesty   so  sorely   needed   by   other 
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Oerge  and  Edith  Walkers  son  U  in  JaU  In 
AJlenwood.  Pa  iThls  Is  a  composiu  family. 
representstlTe  r>t  the  more  than  W.OOO  men 
oonv»c«ed.  trnprinoned  or  under  indictment 
far  vtoiatton  of  the  Military  S*le<-t1v«  flerMc* 
Act  )    Oeorge,  Jr.  was  able  to  oonrlno*  his 
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Boston  draft  board  that  his  belief  in  a  Su- 
preme Being  based  on  hU  early  religious 
training  qualified  him  to  be  excused  from 
service  by  reason  of  conscience.  However,  he 
denied  the  right  of  the  government  to  compel 
him  to  alternate  service,  and  was  sentenced 
to  three  years  In  JaU. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  Oeorge'^  case  for 
being  granted  amnesty.  He  proved  to  his 
draft  board's  satisfaction  that  consclenc<»  was 
his  motivating  force,  still  broke  the  law.  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  an  arduous  JaU  term.  He 
U  highly  sophisticated  and  articulate,  well 
educated  at  a  prestige  university,  and  his 
action  was  in  the  best  tradition  of  Thoreau- 
like  civil  disobedience.  He  Is  deeply  religious 
with  the  extraordinary  amount  of  Inner 
strength.  But  he  Is  not  home  for  Christmas, 
and  when  he  Is  released,  his  clvU  rights  will 
be  severely  restricted  as  a  convicted  felon. 

THE    AI.LENS 

(This  family  represents  the  ao.OOO-^«).(XX) 
draft  reslsters  in  Canada.)  John  Allen,  also 
from  B.)»too.  Is  the  son  of  Martha  and  Peter 
Allen,  and  Is  Uving  In  exUe  In  Canada.  He  Is 
Oeorge  Walkers  good  friend  and  college 
roommate.  Ironically,  the  very  same  draft 
board  turned  down  John's  application  for 
Conscientious  Objector  status  though  he  and 
Oeorgs  had  simUar  religious  training  and 
shared  the  same  basic  beliefs.  When  induc- 
tion became  imminent  lor  John  In  1871.  he 
found  his  conscience  stlU  would  not  permit 
him  to  serve  in  the  army  He  did  not  see 
the  value  of  going  to  Jail,  so  he  went  to 
Canada. 

Can  we  say  that  he  was  any  less  motivated 
by  conscience  than  George  simply  because 
his  draft  board  ruled  against  him?  But  he 
too  has  not  been  home  for  two  years,  and 
cannot  return  without  probable  arrest,  even 
for  his  grandmother's  funeral. 

'TRX  RODaiGtnXES 

(They  represent  the  largest  and  saddest 
group  of  all.  the  families  of  the  more  than 
460.000  veterans  who  have  received  less  than 
Honorable  Discharges  from  the  services  ) 
Angel  Rodriguez  is  in  Jail  too,  but  under 
very  different  circumstances.  He  was  drafted 
and  served  in  Vietnam  in  the  101st  Airborne 
Brigade.  He  Is  one  of  seven  children  of  Pyilpe 
and  Theresa  Rodriguez  from  east  Harlem.  A 
high  school  drop-out,  he  was  working  in  a 
local  A  &  P  when  his  low  draft  number  was 
called  In  19T0  He  didn't  have  enough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Vietnam  War  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  oppoeed  It,  though  he  certainly 
learned  the  Ten  Commandments  In  the  Re- 
ligious Ed.  class  at  Inunactilate  Conception 
Church  where  his  family  went  to  Mass.  He 
would  have  had  a  hard  time  discussing  "Thou 
Shalt  Wot  KlU"  before  hU  draft  board  since 
he  spoke  very  poor  Bnglish  Besides  he 
thought  the  Army  might  teach  him  a  trade. 
Unfortunately  no  doctor  ever  saw  the  severe 
shoulder  sep>aratlon  he  bad  from  playing 
basketball  at  P8  « 101. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Vietnam,  he  was 
convinced  that  bts  dark  skin  was  responsible 
for  every  dirty  Job  his  superiors  oould  think 
of.  Including  Search  and  Destroy  mlMlons 
In  the  Jungle  He  witnesed  the  rape  of  a 
twelve-year-old  Vietnamese  girl  by  some  of 
the  soldier*  In  his  unit,  and  received  a  Pur- 
ple Heart  when  he  was  wounded  by  a  mine 
that  killed  hU  best  friend  He  was  sent  back 
to  combat  twice  after  requests  for  respite 
when  his  shoulder  injury  became  Increas- 
ingly painful.  Finally,  given  a  Best  and  Re- 
cuperation period  In  Honolulu,  he  Just  kept 
going  and  came  home  to  Harlem— AWOL. 
When  he  finally  surrendered  to  the  Army  two 
months  later,  he  was  given  a  DUhonorable 
Discharge 

He  Is  In  Jail  now  for  selling  drugs  to  sup- 
port a  habit  that  started  In  Vietnam  With 
his  DD.  the  A  A  P  wouldn't  take  him  back, 
nor  would  any  other  employer  consider  him. 
HU  parenU  wUl   not  pay  him  a  ChrUtmas 
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visit   in   prison   and   feel   he   has  disgraced 
tbalr  family. 

THE    HOWARDS 

(This  family  represents  the  more  than  32.- 
000  men  who  have  deserted  tlie  arrned  forces 
and  are  in  exr.p,  or  undergn.>ui.d  in  this 
country.)  Joe  and  Mary  Howard  are  a  black 
famUy  who  live  lu  a  smiU:  n.ountam  cabin 
m  Tennessee.  Joe  drives  a  truck  for  a  cement 
company.  Their  so:..  I>in,  volunteered  ar.d 
was  reacted  by  the  AnT.y  as  being  in  no  way 
qualified  Howpve.-.  u;.der  Dt-feii-se  Secretary 
McNamars's  "Project  lOO.oou".  dpsl^rned  to 
"salvage"  men  coi.sldered  u:ifit  for  military 
service,  he  was  eicoura^jed  to  volunteer 
again,  because  M-Namara  thought  that  men 
like  him  could  be  educated  and  trained  for 
productive  mUltary  careers  Durt:  g  his  basl" 
training  period  he  was  so  apathetic  about 
participating  that  he  was  finally  put  in  the 
stockade  for  disobedience.  He  was  so  brutal- 
ly treated  there  that  he  became  psychologl- 
callv  upset  and  attempted  suicide.  Before  the 
Army  could  give  him  the  Bad  Conduct  Dis- 
charge which  was  prevalent  in  such  cases, 
he  found  a  chance  to  run  away,  and  his 
family  has  no  Idea  where  he  Is,  or  even  if  he 
Is  still  altre. 

The  catalogue  of  family  heartbreak  froes 
on  arid  on.  and  one  wonders  If  all  this  suffer- 
ing is  really  necessary.  The  suffering  extends 
beyond  the  young  men  themselves,  who,  be- 
cause of  the  war.  were  forced  to  make  a 
choice  between  military  service  and  some 
other  alternative.  If  we  count  a  low  average 
of  two  family  members  per  man,  we  expand 
the  war's  miserable  heritage  to  an  additional 
mUllon  Americans.  Has  there  not  been 
enough  hardship  already?  My  family  Is  one 
of  67.000  whose  sons  will  never  be  home  for 
Christmas.  And  who  can  count  the  Viet- 
namese sufferers? 

There  Is  no  question  that  a  broad  general 
amnesty  can  help  relieve  some  of  this  suffer- 
ing. It  Is  a  lawful  act,  with  historical  prec- 
edent, which  neither  condemns  nor  con- 
dones, but  moves  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  for  a 
fresh  start.  For  the  men  Indicted,  sent  to 
prison,  or  forced  Into  exile  for  violations  of 
the  draft  laws,  amnesty  would  provide  the 
opportunity  to  resume  productive  lives  with- 
out penalty  and  permit  them  to  make  once 
again  a  contribution  to  the  society  in  which 
they  live. 

For  the  veterans  with  less  than  Honorable 
Discharges,  amnesty  would  upgrade  the  dis- 
charges and  make  them  uniform,  enabimg 
the  veterans  to  compete  more  equitably  in 
the  Job  market.  It  would  also  restore  their 
Veterans'  benefits  like  educational  assistance, 
loans,  medical  and  psychiatric  care — the 
least  a  society  can  do  that  forcibly  deprived 
them  of  freedom  of  choice,  disrupted  their 
Uves,  and  placed  a  burden  on  them  far  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 
For  those  veterans  who  are  "at  large"^ 
m  exUe  or  hiding  somewhere — amnesty 
would  make  possible  a  reunion  with  their 
families  so  they,  too,  could  rebuUd  their 
broken  lives. 

The  complicated  question  is  how  to  achieve 
such  an  amnesty  when  the  President  is  op- 
posed to  It,  and  the  American  public  seems 
to  be  uninformed  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  the  amount  of  injustice  In- 
volved. 

Some  legislators  have  proposed  that  the 
only  way  to  decide  who  should  receive  am- 
nesty Is  to  set  up  regional  review  boards 
to  haar  each  case  ludlvldually  and  mete  out 
either  amnesty  or  penally — alternate  serv- 
ice, or  whatever.  In  this  way.  it  is  argued. 
It  can  be  determined  whether  legitimate  mo- 
tivation for  war  refusal,  such  as  conscience. 
was  present.  I  submit  that  such  a  solution  Is 
impoflsiblo  and  would  lead  to  grossly  in- 
equitable deolsions. 

Conaclenoe.  for  example.  Is  a  complex  con- 
cept. In  all  our  reUgious  teaching  we  honor 
It,  perhapA  above  ail  else,  yei  who  does  not 
bave  difficulty  defining  It?  £ven  the  Supreme 
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Court  has  changed  its  def.:iil:o:;  o'.  con- 
Beience  wltbtn  the  last  few  years.  How  do  we 
compare  the  oonsclenoes  of  Oeorpe  Walko-. 
Jr.  who  went  tr>  ;ai:  J -r  reasons  of  con- 
science and  Anpel  Rodriguez  wht  refused  to 
pa.'tic.pate  In  any  more  Search  and  Destrov 
mlSBlont-? 

United  Methodist  Bishop  John  Wesley 
LiOrd.  testifyUig  for  aniiiesi-.  before  a  Senate 
-subconnmlttee,  said:  "C  nsc.ence  Is  not  al- 
wavs  it  static  conclusion  of  an  Uet^log-y. 
Often  it  is  a  prc-ress  It  is  the  proces  of  dls- 
•  >  .er:ng  tha'  si.in-.et,.'.;ng  1^  ■f;T^r^^.  arid  trv- 
;ng  to  discover  what  it  !s  and  how  it  can 
oe  rectified  Con,~-!ence  is  the  p.'-ocess  of  try- 
ing to  uiiderst.ind  how  to  »  rk  fc  r  a  better 
world.  The  proceis  of  coi-sclence  oiways  re- 
i  ilres  risk-taking." 

By  this  deflmtlon,  virtually  all  of  those  In 
need  of  amnesty  would  qualify,  yet  there  Is 
no  possibility  that  review  boards,  by  their 
very  nature,  could  act  consistently. 

Would  a  review  board  In  Mississippi  handle 
the  case  of  Dan  Howard's  desertion  in  the 
same  way  as  a  review  board  in  Boston?  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  that  conscience  was  his 
motivation,  since  he  volunteered  for  the 
Army,  and  never  went  to  Vietnam.  And  yet 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Vietnam  War,  with 
Its  Inexorable  demand  for  more  American 
bodies,  Dan  would  never  have  been  In  the 
service  at  all.  Should  he  be  penalized  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  for  a  mistake  in  Judgment  by 
tha  military  authorities? 

If  regional  review  boards  would  Inevitably 
render  inconsistent  and  Inequitable  deci- 
sions. It  has  been  proposed  that  one  National 
Review  Board  undertake  the  task.  Half  a  mU- 
llon men  would  grow  old  waiting  for  their 
day  la  court. 

A  far  more  satisfactory  solution  coiUd  be 
found  by  simply  granting  an  acroes-the- 
board  amnesty  for  all  classes  cf  war  resistors, 
and  thereby  weighting  the  balance  on  the 
side  of  social  Justice  and  humanitarian  relief 
for  the  many,  rather  than  on  vindictive  Judg- 
ment for  the  few. 

Another  very  troubling  issue  In  the  am- 
nesty question  Is  that  of  fairness.  Is  It  fair 
to  those  who  served  or  to  those  who  died  to 
grant  amnesty  to  those  who  refused  to  piar- 
tlclpate?  On  this  matter,  I  can  only  speak 
personally.  I  find  It  ofIensl\-e  that  many 
people  think  I  should  exact  a  price  from  an- 
other woman's  son  for  the  life  of  my  child. 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  anyone  oould  place 
the  blame  for  those  that  went  to  Vietnam 
upon  those  that  dldnt.  It  was  clearly  the 
government  that  put  our  sons  in  an  unten- 
able position,  and  for  that  we  must  all  share 
blanie. 

If  I  could  see  how  punishment  for  the  men 
who  said  "No"  to  war  could  In  any  way  be  of 
benefit  to  those  who  served,  or  to  our  nation, 
I  miffht  better  understand  a  firm  position 
ag.imst  amnesty.  The  empty  place  at  our 
Christmas  dinner  table  will  not  be  filled  by 
the  sacrifice  of  others. 

DUhonorlng  the  dead  by  granting  amnestv. 
as  Preeldent  Nixon  describes  It.  implies  that 
we  do  honor  them  by  not  granting  It.  The 
dead  have  their  own  honor  no  matter  what 
we  say  or  do  here,  but  true  peace  witli  honor 
wUl  only  come  to  us  as  a  nation  when  we  can 
move  ahead  positively,  learning  from  the 
tragedy  of  the  past.  A  universal  uncondi- 
tional amnesty  would  be  a  pc^sltlve  first  step. 


THE  COYOTE  MENACE  TAKES  ITS 
TOLL 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE-NTATU'ES 
Thursday.  Drcembcr  20.  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wheo  some 
2  years  ago  the  President.  acUng  In  re- 
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sponse  to  pressures  from  environmental- 
ists. Imposed  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  vario'as  chemical  toxicants  for 
use  against  predators.  American  Live- 
stock growers  wtre  fiabbergasled.  Tlie 
Wildlife  Services.  Bureau  of  Sports  P  ish- 
eries  and  WUdlife.  ■which  ha.'-  liie  respon- 
sibility for  Federal  a.'^i^tancp  aeainst 
predaiors.  confirmed  thut  .'jnnie  80  per- 
cent of  predators  de.-trryed  had  been 
through  the  use  of  toxicants. 

Thus,  the  President's  order.  Imple- 
mented by  another  EPA  directive  on  the 
bame  subject,  in  one  fell  swoop  deprived 
ranchmen  of  their  major  weapon  in  cop- 
ing with  a  constant  menace.  And.  a?  pre- 
dicted, the  problem  has  grown  more  seri- 
ous since  that  mantle  of  protection  was 
thrown  around  the  coyote  and  all  preda- 
tors. A  coyote  population  explosion  has 
ensued. 

Even  though  the  envlronmoitalists 
have  found  no  valid  argument  skgalnst 
the  use  of  the  M-44  cyanide  run,  they 
persist.  T^at  gun  produces  no  after  ef- 
fects. The  cyanide  sprung  into  the  coy- 
ote's mouth  causes  almost  instant  death 
axid  then  immediately  disappears,  in 
either  the  air.  soil,  or  in  an  £uilmal's 
body.  Its  use  is  highly  selective.  It  is  hu- 
mane, and  leaves  absolutely  no  environ- 
mental contamination.  But  the  extrem- 
ists persist  in  their  opposition.  This,  and 
other  poisons  such  as  1080,  can  be  used 
by  experts  with  practically  no  adverse 
effects  to  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  still  hoping  (or 
some  help  from  the  En\-lronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  where  there  are  some 
who  appear  to  understand  the  magnitude 
of  our  problem.  In  the  meantime,  the 
crafty  coyote  continues  to  take  its  toll — 
as  do  scores  of  other  predators.  An  Indi- 
cation of  this  is  revealed  in  an  Associated 
Press  article  dated  December  15  which 
cites  some  recent  experiences  on  this 
sub.iect.  The  article  follows: 
Tools  To  Cotmttvx  Cctote  Batti^  Stsonglt 
Sought  bv  WT  R.iKCHEas 
Stkrung  Crrr,  Tkx. — Coyotes  are  fine,  be- 
lieves Bert  Dennis,  as  long  as  they're  dead. 

The  Borden  County  rancher  does  not  like 
coyotes.  And  he  is  not  too  fond  of  aiiyone 
who  does. 

I  dont  like  kUllng.  I  wouldn't  shoot  a 
quail  or  anything.  But  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
seeini:  Those  damn  coyotes  roll,"  says  Dennis. 
In  30  years  of  ranching  around  GaU,  Tex., 
Dennis  has  'rolled  more  than  his  share.  But 
he  feels,  as  do  other  Southwest  Texas  sheep 
ranchers,  the  coj-ote  now  has  seized  the  up- 
per hand. 

Stockn>en  across  this  vast,  rugged  rocky, 
sometimes  flat,  sometimes  mountainous  ter- 
ritory contend  the  predator  problem  has  b^ 
come  critical. 

Harassed  by  environmentalists  and  banned 
from  use  of  poisons  by  presidential  decree. 
thM;  feel  almost  po«-erless  against  the  multi- 
plying coyote. 

UnTlke  the  clever,  cuddly  animals  seen  in 
Walt  Disney  productions,  those  found  here, 
they  say,  are  laiy,  cunning,  opportunistic. 
noctunuU  klUers. 

The  coyote  has  slaughtered  their  lamb*, 
their  kid  goats,  their  evee  and  their  calves. 
He  has  depleted  ti-e  wildlife  In  ma;iv  secx;o:ia. 
already  i^xuifrooted  by  wolves,  red  fcut  «lid 
dogs,  ea^kvi.  mouuiam  liout  and  other  preda- 
tors. 

They  point  to  mounting  evidence  that 
without  proper  tools.  parUcularty  polsoas 
and  a  coyote -setter"  device  tiiowu  as  the 
MM.  the  sheep  and  goat  Industry  wiU  coo- 
tuiue  to  suffer  drasuc  setbacks. 
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EnvtronDoentalLsts  contend  polaon*  and 
such  devices  as  the  M44  are  biologically  un- 
sound. Inhumane  and  hazardous  to  non- 
&.~gct  animals. 

Stockmen  dlsagn*.  of  ooutm. 

Meanwhile,  many  "outside"  ranches— thoaa 
lighting  t>ack  the  Invasion  of  coyotes  on  the 
(root  line — are  surrvndertng,  permitting  the 
invaders  to  advance  to  the    inside   ' 

Dennis  says  Borden  County  now  has  only 
four  ranchers,  yet  the  total  cost  of  predator 
control,  including  state  and  federal  funds, 
runs  as  high  as  tao.OOO  annually. 

And  with  the  diminishing  number  of 
sheep  coyotes  have  turned  to  calves  as  a  con- 
venient target  of  opportunity 

Dennis  tells  this  story  of  a  Borden  County 
cattle  rancher: 

"When  I  moved  out  here,  those  people  liked 
the  coyote.  They  wouldn't  let  trappers  on 
their  place. 

"Well,  here  about  flve  year*  ago.  the 
coyotes  started  working  on  their  calves.  They 
(the  coyotes  would)  get  after  him  and  pretty 
soon  bis  tongue  would  come  out  and  they'd 
snip  the  end  of  It  off.  Twenty  calves  were 
Involved  and  they  all  died  because  they 
couldn't  suck  before  their  tongues  got  well. 

•In  the  last  Ave  years,  they've  lost  65 
calves.  When  they  got  the  tongue  snipping 
■topped,  the  coyotes  started  killing  the 
ealvea  outright." 

That  rancher  has  joined  the  war. 

"Jt  would  take  the  United  SUtee  Army  to 
stop  them  with  the  present  tools  we  have  .  .  . 
And  I  dont  really  think  the  Army  could  do 
It.  WheiLjwe  lost  the  tools,  we  lost  control." 
said  Dennis. 

"Hell,  we're  not  even  holding  our  own. 
much  less  eradicating  them." 

In  the  'Van  Horn  area  on  Interstate  20  be- 
-.-veen  Odessa  and  H  Paso  it  is  said  coyotes 
have  killed  fawns  to  the  point  that  the  deer 
population  Is  all  but  wiped  out. 

Kills  Helmers  of  tJton  County  said  hunters 
normally  took  100  to  150  black  taOed  buck 
in  the  area  each  season. 

•TTiey  took  two  last  year,"  he  said. 

He  said  a  "fellow  the  other  day  told  me 
about  four  coyotes  that  killed  a  big  buck 
deer  .  .  .  when  they  run  out  of  sheep,  they 
turn  to  calves.  Whatever's  available,  they 
kill." 

Upton  County  Agent  Dub  Day  of  Rankin 
•aid.  "TTiere  is  a  coyote  north  of  McCamey 
that  will  hold  a  lamb  or  a  grown  ewe  down 
and  eat  the  entire  hind  quarter  off  and  not 
kill  him.  If  that's  not  cruel.  I  don't  know 
what  Is  " 

The  Texas  &  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers 
Association  said  of  1  310  members  responding 
to  a  September  poll,  87.2  per  cent  Indicated 
they  had  a  predator  problem. 

"TTiese  same  people  owned  or  controlled 
10X)88B12  acres  of  land  "  said  Paul  Horn  of 
Fort  Worth  'They  rep<5rt«d  a  loos  of  13.513 
goats.  13  550  sheep  and  3.574  cattle  In  a  year's 
time. 

In  dollar  value,  t^e  loss  was  over  11.25 
mill  ton." 

Adds  Don  King  the  TSCRA  general  man- 
ager: "We're  not  on  a  crusade  to  •.radicate 
any  species  of  animal.  We're  concerned  when 
an  agency  of  the  fed-ral  government  denies 
ranchers  the  use  of  the  tools  they  need  to 
protect  t.".elr  domestic  animals 

BUI  61ms  of  San  Angelo,  a  rancher  and 
executive  te^r^taxy  of  the  T»itai  Sh»ep  and 
Ooat  Raisers'  Aaeoclatlcn.  saH  the  red  fox 
Is  hU  main  problem  "but  the  coyotes  are 
coming" 

He  said  coyotes  virtually  have  driven  sheep 
and  goat  ranchers  out  of  Coleman  Coonty 
and  are  moving  (teadlly  southward 

"1  haven't  had  the  coyote  trouble  tliat  my 
neighbors  to  the  northwest  have  had,"  said 
Wortn  Durham,  a  Sterling  CHr  attorney- 
Rancher    "Eagles  are  the  big  problem  now  " 

A  single  eagle  he  said,  may  kill  a  .amb  or 
kid  goat  a  day.  and  sometimes  two 
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"Tou  don't  have  to  have  many  eagles  to 
add  up  to  a  bunch  of  lambs  and  a  bunch  of 
dollars."  he  said. 

Marshall  Yates  of  Lameaa  says  ha  lost  two 
heifers  and  at  least  10  calves  last  fall. 

"We  had  a  heifer  who  had  a  hard  lime  hav- 
ing her  calf.  They  had  slashed  her  throat  and 
eaten  the  calf." 

Just  recently.  Yates  said,  he  and  a  com- 
panion entenid  a  Martin  County  pasture  and 
spotted  five- coyotes  eyeing  a  cow  about  to 
calve. 

"Oood  Ood.  look  out  there  I"  he  quoted  his 
friend  as  saying.  "They're  big  old  coyotes, 
not  little  ones  like  we  used  to  have!" 

Around  Kermlt  and  Ft.  Stockton.  "You 
couldn't  sell  a  cow  that  doesn't  have  horns." 
Yates  said. 

"They've  got  to  have  something  to  fight 
back  with. " 

So.  aay  the  ranchers,  do  they. 
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BIO   BROTHER   AND   PSYCHOTECH- 
NOLOGY   ASSAULT    PRIVACY 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MAasACHUsai  is 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  my  speecii  under  the  Special 
Order  on  Privacy  of  December  14.  1973, 
I  referred  to  an  article  from  the  Octo- 
ber 73  Psychology  Today  which,  in  my 
view,  lays  out  In  truly  appalling  detail 
the  Interrelated  developments  of  the 
technology  of  behavior.  Psychotechnol- 
ogy, the  skillful  manipulation  and  sdter- 
atlon  of  the  behavior  of  Americans  Ls 
proceeding  without  the  informed  Inter- 
est of  the  Congress  and  unless  we  take 
action  soon,  very  real  decisions  about 
how  Americans  live  their  daily  lives  and 
about  what  the  framework  will  be  for 
the  continuation  of  the  American  sys- 
tan  of  political  democracy  will  take 
place  at  a  level  totally  beyond  the  under- 
standing of  elected  officials.  I  contend 
that  such  a  development  would  make  us 
Irrelevant  to  the  formulation  of  policy 
and  yet  we  would  still  be  held  account- 
able for  the  results  of  this  policy. 

L  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
ponder  their  role  in  what  Dr.  Chorover 
states  is  an  immediate  problem: 

with  courage  and  insight  we  may  still  be 
able  to  seize  back  from  technology  both  our 
freedom  and  dignity. 

Please  note  that  Dr.  Chorover  is  not 
discussing  science  fiction  or  what  may 
happen  someday.  He  says  we  "must  .seize 
back,"  and  so  I  believe  we  in  the  House 
must  not  draw  back  from  the  creation  of 
a  Select  Committee  on  Privacy. 

The  articles  follow: 

AODtC-riON     AS    A    SOCUL    PkOBLEM 

I  By  Margie  Casady ) 

W^hen  bteph&n  L.  Chorover  ^as  invited  to 
participate  in  a  conference  on  biological  ap- 
proaches to  drug  addiction,  he  outlined  a 
talk  on  physiology.  Then  President  Nixon 
expounded  about  addiction  as  a  social  prob- 
lem, and  Cborover  revised  his  talk  to  dis- 
cuss the  developing  methods  of  controlling 
deviance  He  knew  psychologists  were  com- 
ing face  to  face  with  the  reality  physicists 
had  agonized  over  when  we  dropped  the  first 
^-bomb  polit'.c'.ans  decide  how  to  u*e  the 
fr»3lts  of  scle.ice  Chorover  l-  tenslfled  his  in- 


vestigation of  tbe  growing  social -science 
technology,  and  wrote  "Big  Brother  and 
Psychotechnology"  (page  43)  for  this  Issue 
of  PT, 

Chorover  was  bom  and  .--aised  In  New  York 
City.  He  attended  the  Bronx  High  School  of 
Science,  and  graduated  from  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York  in  1955.  Four  years  later  he 
received  a  Ph.  D.  In  physiological  psychology 
from  New  York  University,  where  he  con- 
ducted research  on  mescaline  He  then  went 
to  England  for  two  years  and  studied  braln- 
Injured  humans  and  braln-lesloned  monkeys 
at  the  National  Hospital  In  London  and  at 
Cambridge  University.  In  1961  he  became 
reseskrch  associate  at  M.I.T.  He  Is  now  profes- 
sor of  fwychology  and  brain  slcence.  Most  of 
Chorover's  research  has  concerned  disorders 
that  produce  aelxures  and  the  effects  of  elec- 
troconvulsive shock  and  other  physical  treat- 
tnent  on  learning  and  memory.  He  la  c(xn- 
pletlng  a  book  on  research  methods  in  physl- 
ologloal  peychcdogy. 

Big  BaoTBza  and  Pstchotxchnoloot 
(By  Slephan  L.  Chorover) 

Onoe  again,  our  urge  to  Invent  new  tech- 
nologlse  Is  outrunning  our  wisdom  In  apply- 
ing them.  We  can  surgically  enter  the  living 
brain  to  permanently  alter  personality.  Be- 
havior modification,  psychology's  fastest- 
growing  branch,  can  be  defined  as  the  "abUlty 
to  get  someone  to  do  one's  bidding,"  And 
the  use  of  peychochemlcals  to  control  people 
is  now  common,  notably  In  our  schools. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  country 
wunts  and  this  election  will  prove  that  the 
American  [>eople  w^t  ...  a  new  feeling  of 
responsibility  ...  of  self-dlsclpllne.  ,  .  .  The 
average  American  is  just  like  the  chUd  in 
the  family  You  give  him  some  responsibility 
and  he  Is  going  to  amount  to  something. 
...  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  make  him 
completely  dependent  and  pamper  him  and 
cater  to  him  too  much  you  are  going  to 
make  him  soft,  spoiled  and  eventually  a  very 
weak  Individual." — Richard  M.  Nixon.  New 
York  Times,  November  10,  1972. 

"There  are  people  In  our  society  who  should 
be  separated  and  discarded.  I  think  It's  one 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  liberal  community 
to  feel  that  every  person  In  a  nation  of  200 
million  people  can  be  made  Into  a  productive 
citizen.  I'm  realist  enough  to  believe  this 
can't  be  .  .  .  we're  always  going  to  have  our 
places  to  preventive  detention  for  psycho- 
paths: and  we're  always  going  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  people  In  otir  community 
who  have  no  desire  to  achieve  or  who  have 
no  desire  to  even  fit  In  an  amicable  way  with 
the  rest  of  society.  And  these  people  should 
be  separated  from  the  community,  not  In  a 
callous  way.  but  they  should  be  separated 
as  far  as  any  Idea  that  their  opinions  shall 
have  any  effect  on  the  course  we  follow." — 
Spiro  T.  Agnew.  Boston  Evening  Globe.  July  1, 
19T0 

These  statements  are  clear  and  forceful. 
They  are  of  sneclal  Interest  because  they  In- 
voke some  7>OT)ular  Ideas  about  hiiman  nature 
and  nsvchology  to  Justify  the  derelonment 
a-id  deployment  of  reoresslve  public  policies. 
The»e  Ideas  assert  that  the  basic  ca'ises  of 
our  more  serious  social  conflicts  He  neither 
In  blocked  economic  onportunltles  nor  In 
frustrated  human  needs,  but  rather  In  the 
prevalence  of  obnoxious  behavioral  traits 
among  certain  Individuals  or  trrouos 

This  new  holds  tr.at  some  pf^-r>  h«ve 
contemptible  mornl  snrt  r>'^''^"' "^^ '*'  ''''- 
fects  and  that  their  behavior  Is  ultimately 
traceable  to  rieetvr  sources  of  nersnra'  aeak - 
ness  It  clulmn  that  permissive  narenta  and 
lenient  public  officials  spoil  people  snd  there- 
hv  encourage  offensive  social  behavior  It 
follows  from  this  view  that  when  we  for- 
mulate public  policies  to  deal  with  social 
conflict,  we  should  focus  not  on  faults  In  the 
nodal  sTstetn.  but  rather  on  dlsorden!  of  per- 
sonal adjustment.  In  other  words,  we  should 
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develop  behavioral  "remedies  '  instead  of  so- 
cial reforms. 

Biological  and  behavioral  technologies  such 
as  neurosurgery,  drug  therapy  and  be.navlor 
modification  are  being  used  more  and  mori? 
as  "remedies"  for  socially  o.Ter.sue  behavlo.'^ 
I  believe  that  this  payctiotechnolof/y  is  being 
fraudently  advanced  as  a  rational  and  hu- 
mane approach  to  the  solution  of  social 
conflicts,  and  that  it  is  being  abusUeiy  de- 
ployed to  repress  socla.  dlssidence.  deviance 
and  disorder  in  ways  that  are  essentially 
totalitarian  I  want  to  describe  how  psycho- 
technology Is  being  u.sed  to  predict,  isolate. 
Identify,  monitor  and  control  several  kinds 
of  Individual  and  social  behavior,  and  show 
that  the  entire  enterprise  is  arbitrary,  arro- 
gant, Irrational  and  Inhumane  in  both  con- 
ception and  execution. 

OIBXASBS    TO     JUSTIFT     SUkVEST 

In  1861  Samuel  A.  Cartwrtght.  M.D..  de- 
livered a  detaUed  lecture  to  the  Louisiana 
Medical  Association  on  "The  Diseases  and 
Ph>-slcal  Pecullar:ues  of  the  Negro  Race.  "  The 
Cartwrlght  Report  was  published  In  the  pres- 
tigious New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  It  »*malns  a  classic  contribution  to 
the  vast  literature  of  white  racism  It  at- 
tenapted  to  Ju.sufy  the  Institution  of  Negro 
slavery  on  the  basis  of  "incontrovertible  sci- 
entific evidence  showing  the  unalterable" 
biological  Inferiority  of  blacks. 

Cartwrlght  used  the  language  and  pre- 
sumed authority  of  science  to  show  that  the 
slothful  negro  "  was  biologically  destined  U.r 
bondage  by  virtue  of  his  "childlike'  body  and 
mind.  He  described  a  host  of  pe<  uliarities, 
stigmata,  disorders  and  dlsea-ses  from  which 
"indolent  Negroes  suffer  "  and  which  are  "the 
true  cause  of  that  debasement  of  mind  which 
has  rendered  the  people  of  Africa  unable  to 
take  care  of  thenxselves  He  claimed  to  have 
discovered  anatomic*!  and  physiological  facts 
that  confirmed  the  essential  justice  and  hu- 
maneness of  slavery. 

He  reported,  for  example,  that  he  had 
found  clear  anatomical  confirmation  of,  "the 
Creator's  will  with  regard  to  the  Negro." 
Specifically  he  found  their  knees  to  be  "more 
flexed  or  bent  than  any  other  kind  of  man," 
and  concluded  that  this  makes  the  Negro, 
"the  submissive  kneebender  which  the  Al- 
mighty declared  he  should  be." 

More  Importantly,  we  would  now  call  two 
of  the  "diseases  "  he  Identified  "behavior  dis- 
orders." Cartwrlght  Insisted  that  slaves  who 
ran  away  from  their  masters  were  not  will- 
fully disobedient.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  mind.  He 
named  this  disease  drapetomania  (from  the 
ancient  Greek  words  drapetes  for  runaway, 
and  mania  for  madness)  and  suggested  that 
the  best  remedy  Is  to  treat  all  "Negroes  with 
firmness  and  kindness,  and  they  are  easily 
governed." 

But  sometimes  the  treatment  falls,  Cart- 
wrlght said,  because  of  another  disease  also 
"peculiar  to  Negroes"  This  one  he  named 
dysaeathesia  aethtopis.  or  "hebetude  of  mind 
and  obtuse  sensibility  of  body  "  He  de.scribed 
It  as  one  of  the  more  prevalent  "maladies 
of  the  Negro  race"  and  expressed  wonder 
that  It  had  escaped  the  attention  of  his 
medical  colleagties  for  so  long  Afflicted  In- 
dividuals, he  said,  tended  to  engage  In  much 
mischief,  to  slight  their  work  to  abuse  tools 
and  break  them  and  generally  to  raise  dis- 
turbances. Most  remarkably,  he  saw  the  dls- 
e.ve  as  being  accompanied  by  an  "obviously 
pathological"  change  in  the  functioning  of 
the  nervous  system  an  apparent  ln.sensl- 
blllty  to  "pain  when  being  punished  "  The 
treatment  Cartwlght  prescribed  Included 
anointing  the  entire  body  with  oil  and,  "slap- 
ping the  oil  In  with  a  broad  leather  strap."' 
and  then  putting  "the  patient  to  some  hard 
kind  of  work  In  the  open  air  and  sunshine" 

We  cannot  dismiss  Cartwrlght  as  a  mere 
crank.  He  was  a  distinguished  physlcan  and 
a  leading  figure  in  the  medical  community. 
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Nor  can  we  dlamlss  his  report  as  a  quaint 
reilc  ol  bygone  days.  The  mentality  that 
spawned  it  lives  oa  In  the  scandalous  racism 
of  contemporary  scholarship"  on  the  genet- 
ics of  intelligence  It  aisc'  lives  on  In  the 
"scholarship  '  that  proclaims  social  dissent 
and  deviance  to  be  the  res-ait  of  diseased 
brains,  disordered  minds  or  Inadequate  his- 
tories of  reinforcement, 

THI  "'INSANX'    DISSXNTEB 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  aoujno'iis  reputa- 
tion for  treating  political  dissidents  as  if  they 
suffered  from  menta.  disorders  Many  disiln- 
Kulahed  writers,  scientists  and  artists  have 
been  confined  to  mentaJ  hospitals  after 
speaking  out  against  official  policy.  Consider 
the  ca.se  of  Zhores  Medvedev.  In  1969  the 
well -known  biochemist  and  gerontologist 
was  dismissed  from  his  scientific  post.  In 
1970  he  was  forcibly  confined  to  a  mental 
hospital  where  he  underwent  various  "diag- 
nosis" and  treatment'  p.'-ocedures  His  only 
"disorder"  was  the  insistence  on  writing  and 
publishing  strongly  worded  critiques  of  offi- 
cial Soviet  policies  'Vet  psychlatrist.s  diag- 
nosed him  schlyophrenlc,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  engaged  m  two  unrelated  activities, 
gerontology  and  public  criticism.  Two  noted 
members  of  the  Soviet  .\cademy  of  Sciences 
then  wryly  suggested  that  the  psychiatrist 
should  receive  a  Lenin  Prize  for  discovering 
a  new  psychopalhologlc&l  entity — the  Leo- 
nardo da  Vlncl  syndrome  But  Medvedev,  like 
most  of  those  who  come  to  our  attention,  has 
an  International  reputation  and  few  are 
ready  to  consider  him  really  Insane  Those 
who  deserve  our  attention,  therefore,  are  the 
"common  pe<;>pie'  who  may  be  psychiatrlcally 
labe.ed  and  trea*,^d  without  provoking 
world  opinion. 

Traditionally,  political  criminals  have  been 
taken  seriously,  dealt  with  as  enemies  of  the 
state,  and  punished  with  prison,  exile  or  exe- 
cution. Political  confilct,  however,  involves 
the  clash  of  Ideas  and  principles — things 
which  cannot  easily  be  destroyed  with  crim- 
inal penalties.  In  fact,  criminal  sanctions 
often  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
outlawed  ideas. 

More  than  any  other  form  of  public  be- 
havior, political  activity  depends  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  participants.  In  order  to 
be  credible  and  have  a  chance  of  success,  the 
political  individual,  especially  the  dissident, 
must  be  perceived  as  a  serious  source  of  Ideas. 
Something  special  hapi>ens,  then,  when  a 
political  dissident  Is  authoritatively  labeled 
"mentally  ill"  by  someone  who  enjoys  a  posi- 
tion of  public  power  and  trust.  When 
psychologists  or  psychiatrists  "diagnose"  dis- 
sident behavior  as  the  product  of  an  un- 
balanced mind,  they  declare  (on  the  basis  of 
science  no  less)  that  the  individual  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  serious  adversary,  but 
rather  a  mere  lunatic. 

The  political  dissident  successfully  de- 
prived of  his  presumed  sanity  becomes  a  mere 
Invalid,  and  his  opposition  is  thereby  In- 
validated. Unless  he  is  like  Medvedev.  with 
Infiuentlal  friends  who  know  the  truth,  the 
authorities  can  hardly  lose  this  game  of 
psychological  power  politics  And  unless  the 
people  at  large  stop  believing  In  these  ab- 
surdities, the  authorities  will  continue  such 
totalitarian  tactics. 

PSTCHIATBT  ANT)  THI  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  Imagine  that  the 
Soviets  are  aloi-ie  in  the  deployment  of  psy- 
chiatric diagnoses  and  treatments  for  politi- 
cal purfxjses  A  case  In  p>olnt  frcim  our  own 
country  is  that  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  It  was 
clear  from  the  outset  that  the  Government. 
fearing  addltlcmal  dlsclosvi.-^s  and  adverse 
ptibliclty.  was  reluctant  to  proof-e<l  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  Pentagon  ropers  irlal 
It  l?  agalr.st  This  barkgn'und  that  we  mav  ;:;- 
quire  !r.t<v  the  re*s<ins  for  ser.dl::g  a  White 
House  burglary  team  tci  Los  Angeles,  where 
on  Septem!>er   3,    \9~\,   they   allegedly    broke 
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Into  the  offices  of  HIs'berg's  psychiatrist, 
Lewis  Fielding 

Acoordlng  to  the  testimony  of  E  Howard 
Hunt  I  one  of  the  accused  leaders  of  the 
treak-ln  who  was  subsequently  tried  and 
convicted  In  xiie  Watergate  case  i  the  mission 
of  the  burglArs  wa^  t  ;,^  jbtin.;  materia,  fjr 
use  by   the   White   Ho'use   in   constrxictmg   a 

"psychological  profile"  of  Elsberg  Why"^  I 
believe  that  what  the  Government  hoped  to 
find  in  Fielding's  files  was  something  about 
EUsberg    that    would    E'uggest    that    he    was 

■psychologically  disturbed'"  on  or  about  the 
time  that  he  released  the  Pentagon  Pape.»^. 
If  an  argument  tc;  that  effect  could  have  been 
successfully  advanced,  the  G-overnmenl 
might  have  used  it  in  at  least  two  ways. 
First,  .t  .T.ight  have  t*en  used  fcimply  a.~  a 
publicity  device  a.~  a  means  Uj  ducredit 
the  belief  that  Ellsberg  was  a  man  of  prl.-i- 
cipie  whose  dramatic  actions  had  been  based 
aialrUy  on  ptoUtlcal  and  moral  considera- 
tions. 

Against  Ellsberg's  contention  that  the 
Ocvvernment  bad  consistently  lied,  and  that 
the  American  people  were  entitled  at  last 
•  >  learn  the  full,  sordid  details  about  our 
involvement  In  the  Indochina  war  the  White 
House  might  have  hoped  to  show  that  Ells- 
berg  himself  WB^  a  disturbed  individual  whose 
private  resAons  for  acting  as  he  did  were 
less  wholesome  than  the  reasons  he  publicly 
professed,  A  second  way  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment might  have  .sought  to  use  psychi- 
atric information  about  Ellsberg  was  at  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  trial  itself,  and  its 
attendant  disclosures  and  embarrassments. 
After  all.  If  a  case  could  be  meule  to  the 
Judge  that  Ellsberg  acted  Irrationally  and  was 
therefore  not  legally  responsible  for  what  he 
had  done,  then  the  way  might  have  been 
opened  for  a  ruling  that  EUsberg  was  not 
competent  to  stand  trial  and  ought  to  be 
committed,  instead,  to  a  mental  Institution, 
where  he  would  be  able  to  receive  appropriate 
dlBignostlc  and  treatment  services.  "While  ad- 
mittedly speculative,  this  "scenario"  Is  hardly 
Implausible.  It  Is,  on  the  contrary,  consistent 
with  the  prevalent  practice  of  using  an  os- 
tensible humane  and  enlightened  process  to 
achieve  essentially  Inhumane  and  repressive 
ends. 

Not  every  attempt  to  Invalidate  dissent 
by  attributing  It  to  a  mental  disorder  Is  so 
easily  recognizable  as  political  repression. 
Most  are  even  more  dangerous  because  they 
are  undertaken  In  tones  of  responslblle  hu- 
manlt&rlanlsm  that  leave  little  room  to  ques- 
tion the  moral  convictions  that  He  behind 
them.  Cartwrlght's  report,  for  example,  prob- 
ably arose  from  the  very  heart  of  his  belief 
In  the  rlghtness  of  slavery  Similarly,  many 
Soviet  psychiatrists  probably  believe  that 
their  social  system  Is  so  manifestly  sane  that 
there  must  be  some  form  of  mental  Illness 
lurking  In  a  mind  that  would  seek  to  change 
It.  And  If  that  Is  the  case,  Isn't  It  more 
humane  to  "cure"  someone  than  to  shoot 
him'' 

The  origins  of  this  abuse  of  science  lie 
partly  with  behavioral  scientists  themselves, 
with  the  choices  they  maike  about  how  to 
study  man  and  society.  Whenever  we  begin  to 
investigate  a  social  or  behavioral  problem, 
how  we  decide  what  the  cause  and  best  solu- 
tion are — In  other  words,  how  we  make  a 
diagnosis — depends  on  what  aspects  of  the 
situation  w*  choose  to  study.  When  we  decide 
to  study  a  problem  In  a  certain  way.  w* 
are  making  a  decision  that  has  political 
impact,  for  this  choice  beavUy  infiuencea 
what  our  conclusion  wU!  be 

A  wtTcsTioN  or  arlXNCT 
FTnm  a  *  lentlfle  point  of  v-.ew  no  slngl* 
ft-ipect  .if  a  phenontenon  can  be  a.<sumed  to 
tike  precedence  over  another  All  s^pecta 
contribute  equally  to  our  understanding  of  :t. 
The  physicist,  lor  example,  accepts  the  equal 
validity  of  one  theory  that  explains  physical 
systems  m  terms  of  waves,  and  another  that 


explains  the  same  systetns  In  terms  of  parti- 
cles. B-at  whenever  he  chooses  to  use  one,  U 
precludes  using  the  other  We  face  a  similar 
situation  when  we  try  to  describe  the  be- 
havior of  a  human  organism.  We  must  de- 
cide whether  to  focus  on  molecules  and  cells, 
tissues  and  organ  systems,  the  Individual. 
Interpersonal  groups,  or  social  Institutions. 
All  of  these  levels  are  equally  Important. 
Bach  provides  information  available  from 
none  of  the  others. 

In  conventional  technological  practice  wb 
tend  to  view  "the  problem"  In  only  one  way 
at  a  time  But  if  we  start  with  a  predisposi- 
tion to  identify  and  deal  only  with  symp- 
toms or  disorders  of  the  Individual,  as  many 
behavioral  scientists  do  we  adopt  an  arbi- 
trary and  essentlallv  non-sclentlfle  perspec- 
tive We  Inevitably  teiKl  to  Ignore  other  poa- 
Slbl©  approaches.  Onc«»  we  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  the  behavior  of  the  Individual,  tt 
becomes  highly  unlikely  that  we  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deal  with  the  larger  social  context 
tn  which  the  behavior  occurs. 

That  conte.tt  becomes  for  us  what  the 
physicist  calls  a  frame  of  reference — a  set  of 
objects  or  events  assumed  to  be  tinchanglng. 
Thanks  largelv  to  the  insights  of  Einstein, 
the  physicist  now  knows.  In  elegant  math- 
ematical terms,  that  he  cannot  presume  to 
understand  the  events  he  observes  without 
taking  Into  account  the  nature  of  the  frame 
of  reference  and  his  own  position  In  It  Many 
behavioral  scientists  and  public  officials  re- 
sponsible for  dealing  with  social  problems 
have  yet  to  team  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand the  behavior  of  individuals  without 
studying  the  context  In  which  It  occ\irs. 

THX    STTTKMS    VIXW    OF    COKTaOt 

The  biologist  approaches  living  organisms 
with  an  awareness  that  each  living  thing  U 
really  a  complex  system  made  up  of  other 
Interacting  subsystems  and  Is  itself  part  of 
larger  environmental  anJ  social  svscenvs.  The 
biologist  also  knows  that  the  behavior  of 
organisms  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  control, 
bu:  can  rarely  po;nt  to  a  single  center  or 
contrLilIer  The  life  processes  cf  an  organism 
are  coatroUed  Ui  many  ways,  both  by  the  or- 
ganization  of  Its  Internal  systems  and  by  ita 
Interaction  with  environmen'.al  systems. 
This  general  systems  view  denies  the  sim- 
plistic -law  and  order"  view  tha:  social  con- 
flict* are  caused  by  deviant  Individuals  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  •*flt  Ln." 

Persuading  people  to  abandon  the  "law 
and  order  •  concept  of  control  U  one  of  the 
more  serious  problems  facing  us  Ln  the  con- 
duct of  our  Interpersonal  and  social  afTalrs. 
If  we  seriously  accept  the  more  sophisticated 
and  sclentlHc  concept  of  system  control  «• 
wouli  then  think  not  of  the  Individual  In 
isolation  but  as  part  of  the  larger  context 
tn  which  he  or  she  behaves. 

The  family  u  a  good  example  It  Is  a  typ- 
ical complex,  self -regulating  svstem.  each 
member  of  which  is  vulnerable  to  pressure* 
from  other  systems  Yet  Individual  members 
are  of  .en  treated  as  If  they  a  ere  not  part  of 
the  larger  systems  of  control  In  manv  fam- 
ilies, for  example  a  member  occasionally  be- 
gins to  exhibit  some  form  of  unexpected  or 
deviant  behavior  Once  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
Uy  see  thu  behavior,  they  tend  to  close  ranks 
and  a,fr>'e  that  the  deviant  person  "U  In 
trou'5>  •  needs  help,"  or.  "ought  to  be  taken 
f^-e  of  •  They  may  seek  the  aid  of  their 
physician  a  policeman,  s  re'lgloxrs  coxinselor, 
a  psvchotheraput.  or  other  available  social 
resources  Generally,  the  Individual  who  has 
been  "acting  up"  Is  duly  placed  'i.  the  hand* 
of  a  person  or  agency  supposedly  compe- 
tent :o  help  "eolve  the  problem. - 

Whether  or  not  :hi»  brings  the  disturbing 
bei»»vior  uuder  control  u  beaUe  the  point. 
Tbe  family  presumes  too  much  w.>ien  It 
pUcca  the  cauae  of  the  difflcuUy  within  the 
deviaa;  individual  They  aMumc  that  tli« 
cause  U  located  where  the  effect  occurs.  Such 
aa  arbtuary  aMumption  can  rarely  oe  Justl- 
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fled  scientifically  when  one  deals  with  com- 
plex system*. 

In  asserting  itself  as  the  frame  of  refer- 
ence, the  family  ignores  the  possibility  that 
the  problems  cause  may  be  deeply  embedded 
In  the  family  system  a«  a  whole  Their  group 
consensus  may  In  fact  function  as  a  defenae 
against  considering  this  possibility.  The  as- 
sumption that  cause  and  symptom  lie  Ln  the 
same  Individual  may  protect  the  immediate 
coherence  of  the  group,  but  at  the  coat  of 
long-run  disaster. 

Lnrrwo  socrmiAST  MAxxnis 
This  same  proceas  appears  to  function  in 
larger  social  groups.  Many  sodal  scientists 
contend  that  deviance  can  help  preserve  a 
social  group  by  drawing  Its  nondeviant  mem- 
bers together  in  a  posture  of  solidarity  and 
mutuality.  Some  social  systems  actually 
seem  to  need  deviant  Lndlvlduals  as  living 
boundarj -markers.  They  help  maintain  the 
system  by  showing  Its  members  the  limits  of 
acceptable  behavior.  They  also  enable  people 
to  deny  In  themselves  the  bad  qualities  they 
attribute  (often  falsely)  to  the  deviants. 

Deviance  Is  thus  not  a  property  of  behavior 
itself  as  much  as  a  value  Judgment  conferred 
upon  It  by  the  group.  If  we  accept  this  idea, 
we  see  that  deviance  Is  a  pattern  of  behavior 
that  a  group  considers  so  dangerous,  embar- 
rassing or  Irritating  that  It  brings  sanctions 
against  it  This  la  an  Important  point,  bo- 
cause  It  establishes  a  basis  for  distinguishing 
t>etween  devuince  and  disease.  That  the  defi- 
nition of  deviant  behavior  is  esaentially  so- 
cial and  cultural  suggests  that  it  ought  to 
vary  with  time  and  circumstance  History 
testifies  to  the  fact  that  types  of  biological 
disease  remain  constant  (for  example,  can- 
cer, eptlepsv.  gout)  whereas  types  of  devi- 
ance change  as  society  evolves.  The  deviant 
in  one  social  context  may  be  the  witch,  the 
heretic  or  the  sorcerer,  and  In  others,  the 
runaway  slave,  the  Juvenile  delinquent,  the 
homosexual,  the  Jew.  or  the  junkie. 

In  t)oth  families  and  societies  practical 
and  political  Interest*  may  be  served  by  at- 
tributing blame,  by  Identifying  symptoms  aa 
causes,  and  by  controlling  Individuals  whose 
behavior  Ls  defined  to  be  dangerous  or  dis- 
turbing. But  to  contend  that  such  prac- 
tices have  a  scientific  Justification  denies  the 
Insights  of  science  Itself  and  confuses  au- 
thority with  wisdom 

Once  deviant  behavior  has  been  success- 
fully reduced  to  the  status  of  a  personal  af- 
fliction It  has  been  taken  cut  of  Its  social 
context  and  stripped  of  Its  couniercultural 
connotaUon.  This  Is  what  the  Car^rlght  Re- 
port attempted  to  do.  It  Is  precisely  what  is 
happening  In  our  own  society.  Let  us  examine 
a  few  instances  In  which  American  psycho- 
technologists  are  attempting  to  "separate  and 
discard"  deviant  individuals 

stniccar  oa  soc-t4i.  violxnci 
Soon  after  the  Detroit  riots  In  1<»87.  an 
Important  letter  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Hedicai  Aatociation  The  au- 
thors acknowledged  that  the  social  causes 
of  urban  rlotmg  are  "well  known."  and  that 
the  urgent  needs"  of  the  underprivileged 
should  not  be  minimized.  But  they  did  not 
propoee  to  deal  with  these  causes  or  needs. 
They  focused  instead  on  the  search  for,  the 
more  subtle  role  of  other  poaalble  factors.  In- 
cluding brain  dysfunction  in  the  rioters  who 
engaged  in  arson,  sniping  and  phvslcal 
asaault "  " 

Just  as  Cartwrtght  cautioned  his  readers 
not  to  mistake  the  "mtobehavlor"  of  slaves 
for  International  rebellion,  the  authors  of 
this  letter  warned  that  we  shouldn't  believe 
the  urgent  social  and  economic  needs  of  the 
ghetto  are  solely  responsible  for  urban  riots 
•If  slum  condition*  alone  determined  and 
Initiated  rtou. "  they  asked,  "why  are  the  vast 
majority  of  slum-dwellers  able  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  unreetralned  violence'  I* 
there  something  peculiar  about  the  violent 
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alum-dweller  that  dlflerenUatea  him  from 
his  peaceful  neighbor?" 

After  raising  these  "scientific"  queatloas, 
the  authors  proceeded  to  cite  evidence  show- 
ing that  focal  lesions  In  the  brain  are  capable 
of  spurring  "senaelee* "  violent  outbursta.  Al- 
though the  available  evidence  comes  from 
patients  with  longstanding  histories  of  asTeie 
epilepsy,  they  concluded  that  violent  be- 
havior m  general  likely  has  a  comparable 
blologloal  basis.  They  Insisted  that,  "we  need 
Intenalre  research  and  clinical  studlee  of  the 
individuals  committing  the  violence.  The  goal 
of  such  studies  would  be  to  pinpoint,  diag- 
nose and  treat  thoee  people  with  low  violence 
thresholds  before  they  contribute  to  further 
tragedies." 

The  letter  was  written  by  William  Swet. 
Chief  of  Neurosurgical  Services  at  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  Vernon  Mark.  Direc- 
tor of  Neurosurgical  Services  at  Boston  City 
Hospital,  and  Prank  Ervln,  then  a  psychU- 
trlst  at  Maasachuaetts  General  Hospital.  &- 
vln  Is  now  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  Medical  School  where  he  la  an 
aasoclate  of  the  recently  formed  Center  for 
the  Prevention  of  Threatening  Behavior. 
In  1970  Mark  and  Ervln  published  Violence 
and  the  Brain,  an  account  of  their  methods 
of  identifying  and  treating  people  with  "poor 
control  of  violent  Impulses." 

In  their  psychotechnologlcal  approach  to 
what  they  term  "the  dyscontrol  syndrome." 
Mark  and  Ervln  focus  on  the  limbic  system 
of  the  brain.  This  complex  system  plays  an 
Important  role  in  the  diverse  moods  and  feel- 
Ing-statee  we  associate  with  subjective  ex- 
rwrlences  of  pleasure,  pain,  anxiety,  sadness, 
fear  and  anger.  Within  the  limbic  system,  a 
cerebral  region  called  the  amygdala  is  a  main 
target  for  contemporary  neurosurgeons  In- 
terested In  "violence  and  the  brain." 

OtAGNOerS  BT  BrHAVIOR 

Mark  and  Ervlns  book  claims  to  describe 
their  work  with  patients  suJTering  from  "dys- 
control syndromes"  due  to  "limbic  brain  dis- 
ease." But  as  a  scientific  treatise  It  has  many 
shortcomings  py^r  example,  the  authors  fall 
adequately  to  describe  their  methods  of  dlag- 
noels,  except  to  acknowledge  that,  "since  we 
do  not  at  present  have  any  way  to  test  di- 
rectly for  the  presence  of  limbic  brain  dis- 
ease, we  must  rely  on  two  Indirect  methods 
of  diagnosis  The  first  te  to  see  If  the  violent 
person  has  any  signs  and  symptoms  of  rec- 
ognizable brain  disease  .  ,"  and  If  this  falls. 
"to  compare  their  behavior  with  that  of  peo- 
ple known  to  have  this  sort  of  disease  " 

Their  book  la  mainly  a  promotional  trea- 
tise It  explicitly  seeks  to  Justify  as  "thera- 
peutic" the  destruction  of  brain  tissue  In 
people  who  exhibit  allegedly  unprovoked, 
uncontrollable  and  unreasoaabi:  f^u  of  vio- 
lent behavior  They  do  not  seriously  consider 
the  possibility  that  the  cai^ses  of  fuch  be- 
havior may  lie  elsewhere  than  within  the 
brain  of  the  Individuals  commuting  the  vio- 
lence And  they  do  not  give  clear  and  com- 
plete accounts  of  the  s:  smptomji  that  Justify 
the  use  of  radical  physical  treat:ne..ts  such 
as  Injections  of  various  dr\ies.  turgery  on  the 
limbic  system,  and  electrical  stimulation  of 
the  briin  with  implanted  electrode^  Nor  do 
they  provide  a  crltclal  ave^sment  of  a  num- 
ber of  dlsastrou"<  outcomes  from  their  "ther- 
apeutic Interventions." 

Mark  and  Ervln  dedicate  their  book  to, 
"the  Neuro-Research  Foundation  of  Boston, 
Aho  e  goals  for  the  early  dlag  k.sIs  ani  prop- 
er treat.iient  of  the  violent  patient  parallel 
our  own  ■  They  and  Sweet  esUi'-.luhed  It  for 
that  purpose  and  firs',  planned  to  locate  It 
at  tho  Ma>aachusett'  General  Hospital,  a 
prestlglou-  private  Institution  in  Boston  ca- 
tTing  mainly  to  the  need.-;  of  middle-  ajid 
upp-r-class  patlenU  When  scientists,  physi- 
cians and  admlnlstrstors  thTe  ral.«ed  objec- 
tions, Mark.  Ervln  and  Sweet  moved  It  to  the 
BoBton  City  Hospital  This  ancient,  belea- 
guered public  Institution  caters  primarily  to 
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black  and  lower-class  patients  from  the  sur- 
rounding South  End. 

PSTCuosTTBCEax's  rxrEini8 
The  psyohosiu-glcal  approach  to  violence 
may  be  regarded  with  disdain  by  much  of 
the  scientific  and  medical  communities  and 
may  provoke  apprehension  anx>ng  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  certain  law-enforcement 
agencies  have  greeted  it  with  enthusiasm. 
During  one  six -month  period,  for  example, 
the  work  of  the  Neuro-Research  Foundation 
was  aided  by  a  grant  of  $109,000  from  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admmistratlon 
of  the  OS.  Department  of  Justice.  They  used 
the  money  to  develop  methods  of  Identify- 
ing penitentiary  Inmates  with  patterns  of 
habitual  violence  and  evidence  of  brain  dam- 
age. 

The  number  of  neuroblologlcal  projects 
aimed  at  controlling  the  behavior  of  deviant 
Individuals  rather  than  at  understanding 
the  complex  causality  of  social  conflict  Is 
growing  disproportionately.  In  1971,  for  ex- 
ample, R.  K.  Procunler.  Director  of  Correc- 
tions of  the  State  of  California  outlined  a 
"proposal  for  the  neurosurgical  treatment  of 
violent  Inmates."  According  to  this  plan,  ag- 
^essive  Inmates  would  first  be  taken  to 
medical  facilities  at  VacavUle  and  then  to 
the  Unlevrslty  of  California  at  San  Francisco 
Medical  Center  where,  "surgical  and  diag- 
nostic procedures  would  be  performed  to  lo- 
cate centers  in  the  brain  which  may  have 
been  previously  damaged  and  which  could 
serve  as  the  focus  for  episodes  of  violent 
behavior.  If  these  areas  were  located  and 
verified  that  they  were  Indeed  the  source 
of  aggressive  behavior,  neurosurgery  would 
be  performed,  directed  at  the  previously 
found  cerebral  foci." 

Who  would  be  the  patients  In  such  a 
program?  Here  Is  part  of  an  ofllclal  affidavit 
describing  one  Inmate  who  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  VacavUle  for  psychiatric  evalua- 
tion: 

" was  26.  older  and  more   mattire 

than  the  bulk  of  the  .  .  .  inmates.  He  was 
aggressively  outspoken,  always  seeking  re- 
cruits for  his  views  that  the  Institution  and 
Its  staff  were  oppressing  all  the  inmates  and 
particularly  the  black  Inmates.  He  was  pro- 
ficient at  karate,  and  his  files  showed  that 
he  had  been  observed  teaching  other  In- 
mates karate  techniques  at  another  Insti- 
tution .  .  .  [he]  had  been  one  of  a  half- 
dozen  men  who  led  a  work-stoppage  and 
attempted  general  strike  which  had  lasted 
for  several  days  ...  he  was  continuously  in 
contact  with  friends  and  attorneys  on  the 
outside  who  encouraged  his  activities  and 
provided  him  with  books  attacking  society. 
He  set  a  fire  In  May  as  a  demonstration  of 
his  political  views." 

Although  psychosurgery  has  been  per- 
fomied  on  a  number  of  Inmates  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Correctional  System,  the  Director  of 
Corrections"  plan  was  not  put  Into  effect.  It 
was  stalled  by  public  protests  when  news  of 
It  leaked  to  the  press.  But  early  In  1973, 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  announced  his  sup- 
port for  the  formation  of  the  Center  for  the 
Reduction  of  Life-Threatening  Behavior  at 
UCLA  This  center  Is  attempting  to  mount  a 
controversial  program  unmistakably  slmUar 
to  that  outlined  by  Mark  and  Ervln. 

8T:aCERT  AND  SOCIAL  BEFORM 

The  new  wave  of  psychosurgery  that 
threatens  to  become  a  political  tool  has  been 
made  possible  by  important  advances  in 
braln-behavlor  research.  While  we  are  still 
far  from  a  detailed  understanding  of  how 
brains  work,  we  do  know  that  the  con- 
tinuity, coherence  and  sUblllty  of  our  life 
experience  depends  on  the  structural  and 
chemical  Integrity  of  our  brains.  We  know 
that  when  the  brain  Is  damaged  by  injury  or 
disease,  behavioral  changes  are  likely  to  re- 
sult Pronj  this  we  have  come  to  view  certain 
behavior  disorders  as  dysfunctions  of  the 
brain. 
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We  have  developed  powerful  techniques 
for  treating  some  -f  these  dysfunctions  di- 
rectly We  can  treai  epilepsy  and  Parkinson- 
ism with  drugs  and  s<  metlmes  » itli  neuro- 
surgery. We  know  that  cerlal:.  f'  .'■ms  of  men- 
tal retardation  result  from  hereditary  defects 
in  metabolism,  and  we  n  jw  car.  detect  and 
correct  some  of  these  ;n  infancy.  Perhaps 
the  most  dramatic  and  gratifying  examples 
of  braln-behavlor  relationships  are  those  In 
which  the  surgical  removal  vf  a  brain  tumor 
causes  a  complete  disappearance  of  the 
symptoms. 

For  patients  whose  behavior  problems 
clearly  result  from  underlying  brain  dis- 
orders, we  often  have  no  alternative  to  using 
psycho-  or  neurotechnoiogy  No  amount  of 
attention  to  the  social  environment,  no 
amoimt  of  counseling,  psychotherapy,  argu- 
ment, punishment  or  other  Indirect  ap- 
proach will  suffice.  We  simply  have  no  more 
efTectlre  or  reasonable  way  of  dealing  with 
some  disorders  than  by  means  of  a  direct  as- 
sault on  the  brain  Itself. 

But  few  cases  are  this  straight  forward  In 
many  Instances  of  interpers. jnal  conflict,  the 
causes  are  clearly  social  and  the  wisest  treat- 
ment would  be  social  reform  rather  than 
biological  mantpiilatlon  The  fact  that  we 
can  alter  violent  behavior  patterns  with 
chemicals  and  surgery  does  lot  mean  that 
a  brain  dysfunction  or  "limbic  brain  dis- 
ease" causes  them.  E^ven  if  we  can  discover 
a  difference  in  a  deviant  Individual's  brain, 
we  cannot  conclude  that  this  causes  his  de- 
viant behavior  or  that  it  is  Justifiable  to 
correct  his  behavior  by  altering  his  brain. 

Too  many  contemporary  neuro-  and  be- 
havioral scientists  seem  committed  to  a  nar- 
row, unrealistic  view  of  human  social  be- 
havior. They  focus  mainly  on  the  possibility 
of  controlling  behavior.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, psychotechnology  wUl  increasingly 
become  a  favorite  tool  of  social  and  political 
repression. 

SPARE    THX    STEED    AND    SPOIL    THX   CR3U> 

Psychosurgery  Is  not  the  only  threat  In  this 
respect.  For  Instance,  no  one  doubts  that 
we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  drvig  crisis  But  In 
reality  It  Is  a  crisis  of  tranquilizers  and 
stimulants  much  more  than  of  marijuana 
and  LSD  The  use  of  psychochemlcals  to  con- 
trol deviant  behavior  Is  more  widespread 
than  any  time  In  the  past,  and  growing 
rapidly.  Not  only  do  doctors  and  psychia- 
trists use  them  to  control  the  mood  and  be- 
havior of  their  patients,  but  most  Americans 
use  them  to  control  themselves.  Their  er- 
roneous assimiptlon  is  that  If  an  Individual 
cant  cope  with  his  social  world,  the  problem 
lies  within  himself.  The  danger  Is  that  peo- 
ple are  using  drugs  to  overadapt  themselves 
to  the  pressures  of  society  rather  than  mo- 
bilizing their  discontent  to  make  society 
more  humane 

Certainly  there  are  cases  In  which  the  tise 
of  psychochemlcals  is  appropriate.  But  to 
the  extent  that  drugs  soothe  and  eliminate 
tensions  that  otherwise  would  produce  bene- 
ficial social  changes,  psychochemlcals  may 
also  serve  as  tools  of  social  control.  An 
alarming  example  Is  the  growing  use  of 
chemicals  to  control  children. 

Parents  and  teachers  have  always  had 
problems  controlling  children.  Traditionally 
they  have  tised  such  tools  as  coercion  with 
pimlshment  or  threat,  and  persuasion  with 
encouragement,  love  and  education.  But 
these  do  not  always  work  the  way  they  are 
supposed  to.  and  ix)th  families  and  schcwls 
frequently  produce  •"misbehaving"  children. 

Many  authorities  focus  solely  on  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  and  fall  to  consider  serious- 
ly that  the  causes  of  their  misbehavior 
might  He  In  the  social  systems  of  which  they 
are  a  part  Like  Cartwrlght.  they  deny  that 
misbehavior  may  be  Intentional  or  socially 
"meaningful  "  They  prefer  like  Cartwrlght, 
to  use  the  sodal  status  quo  as  their  stable 
frame  of  reference  and  maintain  that  devi- 
ant behavior  Is  a  symptom  of  a  disturbsmce 
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within  the  child.  Some  of  these  authorities 
thus  declare  that  certain  children  are  vic- 
tims of  a  newly  discovered  disease  i  known 
mainly  to  .American  psychiatry)  ca.ied 
■minimal  brain  dysfunction"  (MBD"  Ac- 
cording to  Paul  Wender's  authorltatlvt  text 
on  MBD,  It  "Is  probably  the  single  most  com- 
mon disorder  seen  by  child  psychiatrist*.  De- 
spite this  fact.  Its  existence  Is  often  tinrec- 
ognlzed  SLnd  its  prevalence  Is  almost  always 
underestimated." 

Doctors  can  find  nothing  demonstrably 
"wrong"  with  the  brain  biochemistry  or 
physiology  of  "MBD"  children.  They  do  not 
sufler  from  epilepsy,  postencephalitic  men- 
tal retardation  or  other  Identifiable  disease? 
'I'hey  are  dUgnosed  as  having  MBD  on  the 
basis  of  behav-ora;  criteria  that  are  so.iajly 
defined.  The  principle  symptom  of  NtED  li 
■hyperactivity,'  but  by  a  curious  pharn.a.  o- 
loglcal  process  no  one  really  ur.dersti.-.ds, 
the  way  to  slow  down  a  hyperactive  chUd  Is 
with  stlniu.ants  such  as  a-i.p.'-.etaminej.  or 
Ritalin  (methylphemdate  hydrochloride). 
DQTSBiDfT  KirvixoiriatNTs  a.vd  bxaixs 

Many  scientists  are  searching  for  the  bio- 
chemical, physiological  and  structural  dif- 
ferences In  the  brains  of  hyperactive  chil- 
dren. I  suspect  they  will  eventually  find 
them,  and  that  their  discovery  will  be  hailed 
as  evidence  that  MBD  is  a  truly  biological 
disease.  This  conclusion  then  will  be  used 
to  further  Justify  the  use  of  powerful  psycho- 
chemical  "remedies"  for  the  behavioral 
"symptoms."  But  we  know  from  recent  ex- 
periments that  we  can  Induce  measurable 
changes  In  the  anatomy,  physiology  and 
biochemistry  of  the  brain  by  exposing  lab- 
oratory animals  to  different  experiences. 
Animals  raised  In  one  kind  of  environment 
develop  brains  that  are  sut>stantlaUy  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  litter  mates  raised  In 
radically  different  environments.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  diversity  of  life  experiences 
can  induce  a  diversity  of  brain  characteris- 
tics. But  it  does  not  Imply  that  such  diver- 
sity Is  tmdeslrable.  or  that  certain  charac- 
teristics are  bad  or  unhealthy.  And  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  justify  the  use  of  drugs  to 
deal  with  "problem  children." 

Even  If  we  knew  beyond  doubt  that  the 
children's  symptoms  arose  independently  of 
environmental  Influences,  resorting  to  psy- 
chotechnologlcal management  would  remain 
highly  questionable  We  should  never  Inter- 
vene without  the  assurance  that  the  child's 
brain  differences  pose  a  larger  threat  to  his 
health  than  does  the  treatment.  Today,  many 
MBD  children  are  being  treated  without 
either  assurance. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  really  knows  how 
many  American  children  are  being  treated 
with  dally  doses  of  stimulants.  One  prac- 
titioner who  uses  them  estimates  that  the 
number   exceeds   250.000    nationwide. 

Such  "treatment"  sometimes  continues  for 
years,  at  dose  levels  that  can  produce  vari- 
ous side  effects.  Undesirable  side  effects  oc- 
cur 'in  an  appreciable  fraction"  of  cases, 
according  to  Wender,  who  points  out  that 
the  long-term  (postpuberty)  fate  of  the 
MBD  child  "Is  uncertain  and  his  clinical 
plcttire  carmot  be  drawn." 

With  the  •discovery"  of  the  MBD  syn- 
drome, the  seemingly  endless  search  for  bio- 
logical determinants  of  social  problems  ap- 
pears to  have  reached  a  new  dimension. 
Highly  potent  drags  that  act  on  the  brain 
in  unknown  ways  are  being  deployed  on  a 
lar?e  scale  to  control  children  with  no  de- 
monstrable biological  disease 

The  advocates  of  drup-management  often 
pay  Up  service  to  alternate  approaches,  but 
generally  fall  to  explore  them.  But  If  we  let 
scientific  method  rather  than  technical  ex- 
pediency guide  our  efforts,  we  would  Investi- 
gate family  systems  and  school  environ- 
ments as  well  as  individual  behaviors.  Of 
coarse  this  would  requlr*  serloios  sdenttflc 
research  and  ml^t  Involve  great  complexity 
and  expense.  And  In  the  end  It  might  ttirn 
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out  that  tbe  moat  reaaocAble  "treatment** 
would  b«  mora  freedom  or  better  KbooU. 
But  M  long  u  our  priority  r«mAln«  betutrlor 
mAnagement.  tecbuologlCAl  apprtwcbea  vlU 
grow  stronger. 

We  are  laying  the  groundwork  In  child- 
hood for  the  peychotechnologlcal  control  of 
adults.  In  my  Judgment  the  widespread  um 
of  stimulants  to  control  chlldran  rapresents 
an  offlclal  form  of  drug  abuae.  Aa  the  toola 
grow  more  powerful,  the  prospects  are  van- 
iBhlng  for  saving  our  children  and  for  saving 
ourselves  from  this  dehumanizing  chemical 
and  blologlcaJ  warfare. 

THX    "BAD"    OaUG 

While  otOclai  forms  of  drug  abuse  conttnua 
almost  unnoticed,  our  political  leaders  keep 
us  preoccupied  with  the  'heroin  problem  ' 
Tet  biologically,  heroin  U  actually  one  of  the 
least  threatening  drugs.  Contrary  to  popu- 
lar belief,  prolonged  heroin  \iae  causes  no 
apparent  tissue  damages,  little  Impairment 
of  Judgment  or  coortUnatlon.  and  no  in- 
clination to  engage  In  violent  behavior.  It  is 
not  necessarUy  addictive;  addiction  occurs 
as  a  result  of  complex  physiological  and 
psychological  circumstances  that  we  do  not 
understand  well  And  It  is  not  a  "killer" 
drug  Nearly  all  the  deaths  blamed  on  It  are 
due  either  to  Impurities,  to  Its  adverse  action 
with  other  drugs,  or  to  the  criminal  and 
clandestine  conditions  surrounding  Its  dis- 
tribution and  use 

Heroin  use  does  drain  vital  human  re- 
sources from  our  communities,  but  this  la 
not  the  real  cause  of  public  concern.  The 
real  cause  is  crime  Our  leaders  are  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  social  condi- 
tions that  produce  drug  use.  or  with  the  fate 
of  drug  users.  They  encourage  us  to  believe 
that  the  "heroin  problem"  Is  one  of  protect- 
ing ourselves  and  our  possessions.  Toward 
that  end  they  encourage  the  use  of  psycho- 
technology. 

In  the  19th  century,  morphine  was  pro- 
posed as  a  cure  for  opium  addiction  Soon 
after  Bayer  laboratories  synthesized  heroin, 
they  announced  It  as  a  cure  for  morphine 
addiction.  Now  we  have  Methadone  as  a 
cure  for  heroin  addiction,  and  Methadone 
Itself  Is  addictive  Leaders  of  comjnunltlea 
that  experience  the  most  devastating  effects 
of  drug  abuae  know  that  replacing  one  form 
of  narcotic  with  another  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  They  also  know  It  merely  soothes 
the  effects  of  poverty  and  discrimination, 
enabling  victimized  people  to  live  with  con- 
ditions that  they  might  otherwise  attempt 
to  change. 

It  is  highly  doubtful  that  heroin  Itself 
causes  crime  But  It  U  fairly  certain  that  tu 
high  price  does.  If  we  followed  Britain's 
example  and  legalized  It.  we  could  supply  It 
for  at>out  18  cents  per  prescription  and  elim- 
inate the  motivation  for  herotn-ralated 
crime  We  could  save  bUUons  of  dollars  each 
year  Of  course,  this  would  not  "solve"  the 
problem,  but  It  would  be  a  reasonable  flr«t 
step 

Beyond  that,  effective  treatment  programs 
cannot  be  baaed,  as  they  are  now.  on  co- 
ercive narcotic  maintenance  or  withdrawal 
They  must  be  based  on  voluntary  use.  with- 
drawal and  rehabilitation.  And  they  must  In- 
volve at  least  equal  attention  to  the  systems 
that  produce  and  m»intmin  uiiclt  drug  use 
There  Is  no  rational  basis  for  concentrating 
more  attention  on  the  Junkie  tlian  on  the 
systems  that  control  his  behavior  The  re- 
fusal to  analyse  and  change  larger  social  sy*- 
t«ms  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  programs  to 
oontrol  Individuals  (like  Methadone-malnte- 
Dance)  do  not  work 

Past  failures  have  not  brought  about  a  re- 
examlnstlon  of  the  basic  premises,  but  rath- 
er a  harxlsnlng  of  hearts.  Last  January,  for 
example  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  called 
for  mandatory  life  Imprisonment  of  drug  sell- 
ers and  proposed  th*t  bounties  be  offered  to 
thoM  who  Inform  on  users  or  seUsra.  Jerooks 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jaffe.  formerly  the  Administration  s  highest 
drug -abuse  offlclal.  proposed  that  detection, 
detention  and  treatment  techniques  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  miutary  might  be  used 
In  schools  and  other  Institutions  to  break 
the  back  of  our  heroin  "epidemic."  (See  As 
Par  As  Heroin  Is  Concerned,  the  Worst  Is 
Over."  August  1 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  both  legal  and 
technological  approaches  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem. I  see  Uttle  indication  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  change  its  policy.  UnOI  a  more  ra- 
tional approach  becomes  politically  feasible. 
I  expect  the  search  for  more  sophutlcated 
control  techniques  will  continue  and  I  know 
that  there  are  behavioral  scientists  eager  to 
participate  In  the  venture. 

PSTCHOixMT   wrrH  SINDSaS 

Behavior  modification  also  has  muahmomed 
Into  prominence  during  the  last  decade 
It  18  now  used  with  growing  confidence  in 
mental  institutions,  schools,  business  and 
Individual  therapy  Its  proponents  urge  par- 
ents and  Government  authorities  to  give  up 
their  outmoded  methods  of  coercion  and 
punishment  In  favor  of  more  efficient  and 
"humane"  behavior-management  tech- 
niques Their  promotion  has  proven  effective. 
and  these  techniques  are  catching  on. 

Proponents  of  behavior  mod  often  distin- 
guish It  from  other  psychotechnologies.  They 
generally  reject  the  notion  that  deviance 
and  misbehavior  result  from  mental  illnesses 
or  diseases  within  the  Individual.  They  hold 
Instead  that  behavior  patterns  are  largely 
conditioned  by  rewards  and  punishments 
from  the  environment,  and  some  behavior 
modifiers  seriously  seek  social  reform.  But 
many  never  attempt  to  find  the  causes  of 
the  behavior  problems  they  treat  They  may 
even  cite  thU  as  an  advantage  With  behav- 
ior  modification,  their  argument  goes,  there's 
no  need  to  waste  time  and  money  hunting 
for  the  causes  of  a  problem  In  order  to  cure 
It  Behavioral  engineering  can  "remedy"  it 
directly. 

"Behavior  control,"  says  Perry  London  In  a 
book  by  that  title,  "is  the  abUlty  to  get  some- 
one to  do  one's  bidding."  Prom  the  viewpoint 
of  someone  in  a  position  of  power,  this  defini- 
tion U  as  congenial  as  It  is  useful.  Accord- 
ingly, the  "behavlor-modlflcatlon  remedy" 
often  consists  of  simply  giving  those  In  au- 
thority the  tools  to  control  others.  Rarely 
does  the  behavior  modifier  question  the  legit- 
imacy of  this  authority  and  rarely  does  he 
pause  to  analyxe  the  responsea.  the  systems. 
and  values  that  the  deviant  Individual  Is  be- 
ing conditioned  to  accept. 

Behavlorlsts  do  change  the  environments 
that  shape  deviant  behavior.  But  thU  usually 
means  little  more  than  giving  Increasingly 
effective  means  of  control  to  those  in  power. 
Their  techniques  are  often  based  on  "pres- 
sure relnforcemenf  and  thus  may  not 
frighten  us  as  much  as  the  manifestly  cruel 
"averslv©  conditioning'"  depicted  In  A  Clock- 
vtork  Orange  But  It  U  precisely  because  they 
are  superflclaUy  more  acceptable  that  they 
may  be  more  dangerous  to  all  of  us  In  tbe 
long  run. 

Behavior  modification  shares  with  the 
other  psychotechnologies  a  narrow  problem 
solving  perspecUve  and  a  naive  "law-and- 
order"  concept  of  control.  Behavlorlsts  often 
•saert  that  all  behavior  can  be  adequately 
described  In  terms  of  stimuli,  responses  and 
reinforcements.  ThU  view  leads  to  a  preoccu- 
pation with  only  those  aspecu  of  a  problem 
that  can  be  analysed  In  these  terms,  and 
permits  only  a  narrow  range  of  possible  solu- 
tions. 

Prom  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  idea 
that  control  Involves  getting  "someone  else 
to  do  ones  bidding."  u  a  woefully  Impover- 
ished ooooept.  Behavior  Is  regulated  in  many 
ways,  and  people  can  be  controlled  by  various 
techniques  The  crucial  questions,  however, 
oonoem  bow.  and  to  what  degree  we  abould 
endeavor  (o  oontrol  s«cb  other.  If  we  remain 
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predisposed  to  study  the  control  that  can  be 
exerted  over  the  behavior  of  Isolated  Individ- 
uals and  continue  to  ignore  the  oo«npleil:y 
of  underlying  systems  we  may  fall  u-^  du- 
cover  a  whole  range  of  poMU.ic  s-liti'ns  *. 
our  most  crucial  problems 

»xj«x*TH  THi  RHrrosic  or  scnufCB 
Technology  a^ev.it  Uo  carry  a  halo  of  sophis- 
tication and  respectability  in  our  society.  We 
tend  to  associate  technology  with  efflciencv 
and  Impartiality,  two  of  the  domlnAi.:  :dea.« 
of  our  culture.  But  when  we  look  Lwiuw  t.'.e 
superficial  phrases  used  to  Justify  psycho- 
technology, we  see  that  lu  deployment  U 
neither  scientific  aor  politically  neutral.  Our 
wisdom  has  fallen  far  behind  our  technical 
ability. 

Technology,  like  every  Instrument  of 
power,  ahould  be  applied  with  sensitivity  as 
well  as  authority.  I  believe  wisdom  la  tragi- 
cally absent  from  the  growing  use  of  psycho- 
technology to  control  social  deviance  and 
poutlcal  dissent.  In  each  case  I  have  dis- 
cussed, a  narrow  technological  definition  of 
"the  problem""  is  being  used  to  Justify  repres- 
sive programs.  Neither  the  appeal  to  "scleu- 
tlflc  objectivity"  nor  the  resort  to  humane- 
sounding  medical  terminology  should  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  their  repressive  Intent. 

There  are  many  who  would  blame  this 
state  of  affairs  on  technology  Itself,  or  on 
the  scientific  knowledge  that  supports  it. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  problem  lies  In 
the  social  practices  that  permit  and  encour- 
age the  unbridled  pursuit  of  power.  "ITiose 
who  seek  and  hold  power  have  found  that 
technology  can  be  a  valuable  ally.  They  have 
shaped  its  development  and  deployed  its  re- 
sults to  their  own  advantage. 

If  we  are  ever  to  discover  a  humane  ap- 
proach to  social  conflict,  we  will  have  to  rec- 
ocnlze  that  human  behavior  is  piirt  of  a 
complex  socloblologlcal  tystem.  U  we  are 
ever  to  end  the  use  of  our  knowledge  about 
brains  and  behavior  as  a  tool  to  repress,  sep- 
arate and  discard  deviant  human  beings,  we 
will  have  to  recognize  that  deviance  Is 
mainly  an  l%sue  of  sociology  and  politics 
rather  than  biology  and  psychology.  Devi- 
ance  reflects  a  divergence  of  ideas  and  a 
clash  of  behavior  patterns.  We  must  recog- 
nise Its  social  meaning  and  deal  with  It 
on  this  level. 

Neuropsychology  teaches  us  that  human 
beings  are  varied,  complex  and  poorly  under- 
stood. If  we  accept  this  modest  Insight,  we 
will  take  an  important  step  away  from  the 
arbitrary  and  rigid  technological  posture 
Into  which  we  have  become  frozen  Then  we 
may  see  that  the  obsession  to  control  be- 
havior Ignores  the  subjective,  sodt^oglcal 
and  historical  context  In  which  all  behavior 
occurs  In  spite  of  Its  great  practical  power, 
the  purely  technological  orientation  toward 
human  beings  is  blind  to  these  Important 
aspects  of  our  existence. 

ctraioarrr  awd  compassion 
Once  we  recognize  that  political  expedi- 
ency and  not  scientific  objectivity  lies  be- 
hind the  growing  use  of  pwychotechnology. 
we  will  have  begun  to  move  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  human  society  Into  the  arena  of 
Ideological  controversy  where  they  right- 
fully belong.  Por  too  long  the  "experts""  and 
politicians  have  been  allowed  to  carry  on  a 
mutually  self-serving  dialogue  They  assert 
that  there  are  certain  '"basic  Issues"  In  every 
Important  policy  niatter  that  are  either  too 
complicated  or  too  sensitive  for  the  average 
citlxan  to  deal  with  This  position  can  never 
be  Justified  In  a  society  that  claims  to  be 
democratic  I  am  nomethtng  of  an  expert  In 
neuropsychology  myself,  and  I  am  certain 
that  every  cltlaan  is  qualified  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  the  public  policy  Issues  of  psycho- 
technology 

If  science  teaches  us  anything.  It  Is  to 
believe  In  doubt,  respect  complexity,  and 
rtgorotisly  search  for  deeper  unitoretandlng 
of  the  human  condition.  "The  basis  of  scl- 
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ence  should  be  curiosity.  Just  as  the  basis 
of  our  relations  to  each  other  should  be  oom- 
passlon  Curiosity  and  oora|>aa8lon  are  two 
-' '11. ;•!<'::, entAry  aspect.*  of  .'!uniHii  <"T'"-<»nr-<" 
I'Tiey  are  part  of  the  sanie  <vsi«n  of  thouKl.i. 
and  t-here  Is  no  reasin  to  drive  them  apart 
We  need  both  If  we  are  to  develop  a  humarip 
science  of  human  behavior. 

With  courage  and  Insight  we  may  still  be 
able  to  seize  back  from  technology  t>oth  our 
freedom  and  our  dignity.  In  the  words  of  a 
poet.  So  equation  can  divine  the  qnality  of 
life,  no  imtrument  record,  no  computer  con- 
ceive it — only  bit  by  bit  can  fe-elinn  man 
lovingly  retrieve  it. 


MINIMUM  WAGE;  A  BILL  OR  AN 
ISSUE? 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

0^      SIV,      H.^Mi'SHIKF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  CLEVELA^fD.  Mr.  Speaker,  5 
weeks  ago  I  Introduced,  for  appropriate 
reference,  compromise  legislation  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  as  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President 

This  bill  Is  identical  to  that  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
QtriE ) .  several  mlnortly  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
other  Republican  Members. 

My  purpose  Ls  to  lend  my  .suviwrt  to  le- 
gitimate and  much  needed  catchup  in- 
creases In  minimum  wage  legl.slation 
which  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  being 
passed  and  ,<;iRned  into  law 

When  I  Joined  in  voting  to  sa^tain 
the  veto  of  H  R  793.S,  I  expre.ssed  objec- 
tions to  it,  including  Uie  aUsence  of  a 
youth  difTerpntial  and  extension  of  the 
acts  coverage  to  employees  of  State  and 
locul  government. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  now,  in  ef- 
fect, cosponsorlng  represents  a  reason- 
able compromise.  It  provides  a  youth  op- 
portunltj-  wage  dlfTerential  for  those  un- 
der 18  or  for  full-time  students.  And 
while  State  and  local  employee.?  wou^d  t)e 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage,  overtime 
provisions  would  not  apply. 

We  all  recognize  that  ihnae  at  the  low- 
er end  of  the  earnings  scale  need  to 
catch  up;  in  thLs  respect,  I  have  been  un- 
impressed by  the  argument  that  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  lncrea.se  would  be  Infla- 
tionary. 

But  too  rapid  an  lncrea.se  would  be  in- 
flationary and  dl'-mpttve  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  youth  differential  would  de- 
crease the  empluvmenl  opportunities 
open  to  the  young,  inexperienced,  and 
unskilled 

The  record  in  support  of  the  youth 
differential  strongly  argue.s  for  this  pro- 
vision In  the  substitute  We  already  have 
partlad  precedent  in  the  law  It  has  been 
applied  successfully  in  other  Ind'ostn.i:- 
Ized  nations.  The  substitute  contains 
safeguards  against  abuse 

Civil  rights  spokesmen  and  others  con- 
cerned about  the  tragic  rate  of  unem- 
ployment among  black  youth  have  rec- 
ognized the  effect  of  minimum  wage  In- 
creaaes  on  thi.=  gn>up  Respected  econo- 
mists have  expressed  similar  concerns. 
When  one  rec-alLs  that  initial  entry  into 
the  world  of  work  wa*  one  of  the  objec- 
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lives  of  programs  like  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  it  Is  ironic  that  inflexibility 
In  the  minimum  wage  Is  permitted  to 
foreclose  similar  opportunities  m  the 
private  labor  market. 

The  compromise  is  quite  similar  to  the 
vetoed  bill  In  several  major  respects 
Both  would  raise  the  minimum  wage 
thLs  year  to  $2  an  hour  from  $1  60  for 
workers  covered  prior  to  the  1966 
amendments  True,  the  1974  Increase  un- 
der the  substitute  would  be  $2.10  an 
hour— versus  $2.20  under  the  vetoed 
bill— with  the  $2.20  rate  reached  In  1975. 

The  substitute  is  in  line  with  the  ad- 
nunistrations  proposals,  and  has  been 
pending  since  September  20  Are  the  dif- 
ferences so  great,  the  opposition  to  the 
youth  differential  so  stubborn,  that  sup- 
porters of  the  original  bill  are  unwillli'.j: 
U)  compromise?  Is  their  objective  a  biil 
or  an  Lssue?  Workers  now  denied  an  im- 
mediate Increase  of  40  cents  an  hour  are 
entitled  to  an  answer. 


DEATH  OP  C.AJ>T   RICH,\RD  MORGAN 
REES  IN  SOUTH  \1ETNAM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    WrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  shock  and  outrage  t.^at  1 
learned  of  the  de^Uh  of  Capt  Richard 
Morgan  Recs,  who  was  killed  on  Sunday 
bv  Com.muntst  soldiers  in  a  brutal  and 
.sen.seles,s  attack  12  miles  south  of  Saigon. 

The  fjict  that  an  .American  soldier  is 
killed  is  cause  enough  for  concern  but 
tlie  particular  barbaric  and  ruthless  way 
Captain  Ree,'~  was  murdered  represented 
one  of  the  most  despicable  acu<:  I  have 
ever  heard  of 

According  to  Amencan  sources,  Cap- 
tain Rees  wa.<;  disembarking  from  a  heli- 
copter being  used  by  the  joint  Four  Party 
peacekeeping  force.  According  to  Col. 
W.lham  W.  Tombaugh,  cliief  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  the  other  members  of  tne 
force  were  also  getting  out  oi  the  heli- 
copter when  suddenly,  without  warning 
Commumst  forces  unlea-sed  a  savage  at- 
tack  uix>n   the   group. 

The  next  part  of  Colonel  Tombaugh's 
account  is  the  most  shocking  and  grue- 
some. 

In  accordance  ulih  standard  regulations. 
one  United  ST.ates  officer  sIckxI  with  his  arms 
in  the  air  to  demcnstrate  that  the  team  per- 
sonnel were  uiisj-meti  and  tc  ensure  that  the 
distinctive  J^.lr.t  milltaj-y  commlsslor!  mark- 
ings were  ciearly  Tisible 

He  was  gunned  down  In  oold  blood  from 
two  positions  only  30  meters  away,  quite 
clearlv  close  enough  for  the  Communist  sol- 
d'ers  •<  lisoertAl.n  the  peaceful  nature  of  the 
m!s6;oa. 

Yet,  my  feelings  are  only  partially  a 
result  of  tlie  actual  killing  of  Captain 
Rcps.  They  are  aLso  a  result  of  the  seem- 
'.nglv  callotLs  and  indifferent  attitude  of 
the  American  public  toward  this  brutal 
and  horrendntis  act  Where  are  those  who 
advocate<l  nonviolence,  who  preached 
to  us  all  during  the  1960's?  Why  were 
Uiey  so  quick  to  condemn  their  own  Oov- 
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emment  for  the  use  of  understandable 
violence  in  warfare,  but  now  .so  conspicu- 
ously silent  when  an  enemy  mercilessly 
murders  an  unarmed  .American  soldier, 
who  himself  was  trying  to  restore  peace"' 
Where  is  their  inherent  .sen.se  of  :astlce'' 

It  has  been  a  great  source  of  distress 
t-o  me  over  the  last  several  days  to  realize 
that  these  same  advocates  of  nonviolence 
can  show  no  consistency  in  their  beliefs 
over  an  incident  which  should  bring  them 
out  in  unanunouE  condemnation  of  this 
damnable  act  We  all  deplore  violence, 
but  there  are  times  and  conditions  where 
it  may  be  the  only  viable  solution  But 
each  and  every  one  of  us  both  as  .Ameri- 
cans and  as  human  beings  should  be  out- 
raged and  sickened  over  the  killing  of 
Captain  Rees. 

It  is  also  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
only  response  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  this  tragic  mcident  is  to  lodge 
a  mere  protest  Can  they  be  c-cntent 
merely  to  conduct  an  investigation"'  How 
does  one  investigate  such  a  clear-cut  case 
of  murder'' 

This  event  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
darker  days  in  American  hLstory,  yet  I 
will  not  be  surprised  if  rraliions  of  Amer- 
icans never  even  hear  of  it.  The  nonvio- 
lent movement  in  this  country  ha=  had 
some  merit,  and  their  objectives  were 
commendable.  But  the  failure  of  many 
of  thefr  leading  spoke-smen  to  respond  to 
this  atrocious  act  of  nolence  to  me  casts 
an  indelible  black  mark  on  their  cred- 
ibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  reasons  for  discuss- 
ing this  matter  today  is  merely  to  express 
my  feelings  as  an  AmericAn  citizen  to  the 
killing  of  another  one  of  our  gallant  men 
In  uniform.  As  we  approach  the  Christ- 
mas season,  let  us  look  to  God  to  bring 
us  the  lasting  peace  we  .so  desperately 
need  in  this  troubled  world. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVACY 

M^^TERl.ALS 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MA-SiACHT  SFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATTVES 
Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr:  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 

Speaker,  du.'-.ng  my  discussion  of  Inva- 
sion of  privacy  on  Decembe.T-  14  of  this 
year,  I  alluded  to  a  plai^.  to  assist  p.'-oba- 
tion  workers  in  juvenile  courts  by  com- 
puter I  commented  that  mariv  other 
such  programs  were  underway  in  tbe 
Uni'ed  States  today  and  as  fu.T.her  evi- 
dence for  the  neces-sny  for  the  Cor^^ess 
to  understand  the  new  and  sophisticated 
ways  computerized  informauon  systems 
actually  dictate  the  law's  applications  to 
our  children,  I  wL^li  to  inseri  at  this  time 
an  investigative  article  from  tlie  now  de- 
funct Wa-shmgton  Daily  News  of  J'.ily  10, 
1972  The  system  described  in  such  detail 
by  Ms  Diane  Bauer  has.  I  am  informed, 
been  dropped  by  the  State  of  Maryland, 
but  we  are  unaware  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  15  other  States  which  had 
adopted  it. 

Tliere  a.-e  those  who  say  that  my  con- 
cern over  using  computenxed  decision- 
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malring  Is  based  on  something  which 
may  happen  at  aome  future  time.  Yet,  as 
this  article  demonstrates,  the  techoology 
is  already  In  place  around  the  country 
and  Ls  an  additional  reason  for  the  Con- 
gress to  inform  Itself  fully  of  what  Is  no 
longer  a  theory.  This  Is  an  industry.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  call  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  the  attached  article  because  it 
very  clearb'  highlights  both  the  potential 
for  good  and  for  evil. 
The  article  follows: 

CoMPimn  Mat  Pbou  Cottst  Wabos 
( By  Diane  B*uer ) 
lifaryland  Juveniles  In  the-^  bands  cf  th« 
law  could  hav«  their  fate — Jail  or  freedom — 
by  a  computer  In  Colorado  Ltiat  spews  six 
to  eight  feet  of  pink  computer  print-out 
every  t*o  minutes,  giving  a  psychological 
^valuation   plus    recommendations   for   87. 

Testa  may  be  given  any  JuvenUe  facing 
court  action,  either  on  trial  as  a  suspect  in 
a  criminal  caae  or  as  a  neglected  or  de- 
pendent child. 

The  computer  plan  la  now  used  In  some 
court  systems  in  15  states,  and  Maryland 
would  become  the  18th  If  adopted.  It  would 
be  used  state-wide  In  Maryland. 

Ten  Montgomery  County  Juveniles  have  al- 
ready been  evaluated  by  the  computer,  after 
taking  a  45-mlnute  multiple  choice  test, 
with  results  which  many  paycbologlsts  and 
paychlatrlsts  say  have  "the  sclentlflc  validity 
of  a  tea  leaf  reader's  predictions"  going  Into 
their  permanent  records.  ^ 

Dr.  Lee  Qurel,  president  of  the  American 
Psychological  .Association's  Division  of  Psy- 
chologist* in  Public  Service,  said  the  compu- 
ter prlnt-outs  "make  general  'statements 
that  have  the  P.  T.  Barnum  sucker  e3ecf— 
like  bump-readers,  tea-leaf-readers  and 
palm  readers  that  are  successful  because 
they  say  very  general  things." 

Dr.  Ourel.  a  clinical  and  research  psychol- 
ogist and  director  of  Special  Projects  of  the 
Veterans  Administration's  Evaluation  Serv- 
ice, aald  the  computer's  evaluations  are 
•'njeanlngless  to  an  experienced  clinician  be- 
cause yoM  can  say  the  same  thing  about  any 
chUd — afi^  yet  it  has  the  potential  for 
damning  him." 

"It's  the  Ann  Landers  for  probation  ofH- 
cers."  Dr  Peter  Breggin  of  the  Washington 
School  of  P8ychlatr>-  said  "It  gives  advice  on 
therapeutic  techniques  you  can  Interpret 
almost  any  war  you  want  to." 

Robert  C  Hllson.  director  of  Maryland's 
Department  of  Juvenile  Services,  said  the 
department  bad  planned  to  adopt  this  test 
tor  a  similar  one)    statewide  by  fall. 

But,  following  Inquiries  Into  the  program 
by  The  Washington  Dally  News.  Mr  Hllson 
said  he  now  "would  want  advice  from  Mary- 
land's Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  be- 
fore xe  go  any  further." 

Mr.  Hllaon  said  that  the  purpoee  of  the 
plan  Is  that  "we  are  looking  for  a  better  way 
to  diagnose.  .  .  The  probation  officer  needs 
to  find  out  as  much  about  the  child  or 
refer  him  to  an  agency. 

"This  (the  computer  plan)  might  stop 
kids  from  going  to  the  MaryUnd  Children's 
Center. 

At  present  psychological  evaluations  are 
made  by  a  private  or  state-paid  psychologist 
or  psychiatrist,  tf  recommended  by  a  Juve- 
nUe's  case  worker  or  order  by  a  Juvenile  court 
Judge. 

A  Judge  also  may  order  a  child  to  spend  30 
days  In  Jai:  at  the  Mar>land  Children's  Cen- 
ter to  get  a  psychological  evaluation  while 
In  custody. 

Tt  was  not  made  clear  who  would  order  the 
computer  test,  or  at  what  stage  In  the  cotirt 
procedure  it  would  be  used.  Officials  said  Jt 
oould  be  a  screening  Oool  to  see  If  the  chUd 
should  have  live  psychUtrlc  or  psychological 
coiinsellng. 

The   computer   test   Itself  costs   16  cents. 
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plus  87  for  the  computer  latarpretattoo.  sav- 
ing Maryland  the  cost  of  a  1 100  evalustioD 
by  a  psychologist,  the  Juvenile  service  de- 
partment aaya. 

The  test  asks  questions  suck  as  "Would  you 
rather  t>e:  a.  a  traveling  TV  actor:  b.  uncer- 
tain; c.  a  msdicai  doctor;  and  "  Truth'  Is  the 
opposite  of;  a.  fancy,  b.  feleshood.  c.  denial." 

On  the  basis  of  the  chad's  answers,  the 
Probation  Service  Institute  In  Boulder,  Colo  . 
sends  back  evaluations  and  recommendations 
such  as: 

"This  boy  may  have  relatively  severe  sex 
rols  oonOlcts,  and  actual  honxissxuaHty  ta  a 
posilbUlty  .  .  .  (sUUment  applies  cnly  if  this 
Is  a  boy)  " 

It  includes  predictions  on  drug  usage  and 
suicide  potential  plus  recommendations  such 
as  "include  cloee  watch  on  his  friends;" 
"consistently  puncture  his  fantasies;"  and 
"must  be  watched  closely  " 

Dr.  Ivan  H.  Scheler,  founder  and  director 
of  PSI.  aays,  "We  dont  claim  it's  as  sophlstl- 
catsd  as  a  SlOO  diagnosis." 

He  says  the  Information  In  the  computsr 
which  makes  the  evaluations  comes  from  him 
and  la  a  result  of  nine  years  as  a  volunteer 
with  Boulder's  JuvenUe  court.  In  which  he 
came  Into  contact  with  about  2.000  cases. 

He  says,  "Much  Is  Inference  and  Intuition, 
and  to  a  large  extent  the  program  simply  re- 
capitulates the  best  inferences  we  are  able 
to  muster.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Scheler  acknowledges  that  the  pro- 
gram, which  be  has  sold  to  courts  In  1 5  states 
and  which  Is  federally  financed  In  some  areas, 
depends  ""on  my  Judgment  alone." 

"Insofar  as  (my)  Judgment  is  poor,  the 
program  Is  poor;  Insofar  as  it  U  good,  the 
program  Is  good.'"  Dr.  Scheler  said. 

A  brochure  sent  to  potential  state  Juve- 
nUe court  buyers,  says  the  PSI  computer  can 
make  recommendations  on  "To  what  extent 
Is  this  a  hard-core  case?  How  closely  must 
the  youngster  be  watched.  l.e..  how  high  Is 
the  probabUlty  of  further  olTenaes,  and  con- 
sequently, how  great  Is  the  need  for  Intensive 
structured  supervision?" 

Maryland's  Department  of  Juvenile  Serv- 
ices acknowledges  that  the  test  results  wUl 
be  used  In  probation  rep>ort8  and  that  they 
could  govern  whether  a  JuvenUe  does  time 
whUe  undergoing  further  evaluations. 

Mr.  Hllson  "was  not  avaUable"  for  com- 
ment about  the  allegations  aiiout  the  com- 
puter system  plan. 

One  Montgomery  probation  officer  praised 
the  "computer  shrink"  plan  highly  In  a 
memo  to  the  department  saying; 

"The  restUts  from  the  computer  were  un- 
cannUy  real.  The  computer  printout  pro- 
vided nae  with  nu>re  Information  and  better 
Inalght  than  the  combined  results  of  a  psy- 
chological, a  psychiatric,  the  general  apti- 
tude test  battery,  a  physical  exam,  and  a 
vocational  test  battery." 

He  added,  however.  "The  child  who  com- 
pleted the  testing  for  me  Is  a  heroin  addict 
At  the  time  she  took  the  Orst  test,  she  was 
actually  (high)  on  heroin  having  'shot-up' 
approximately  one  hovu  prior  to  testing  She 
took  the  second  test  approximately  a  day 
after  completing  detoxlflcatlon.  Prom  my 
understanding  of  the  (PSI I  test  prolUe.  she 
tested  a  great  deal  mentally  healthier  on 
heroin  than  off  heroin.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Ourel  said  the  program's  recommenda- 
tions "have  tremendous  potential  for  being 
abused — because  somebody  wUl  think  they 
have  the  authority  of  God  behind  them  be- 
cause they  come  from  a  computer." 

Joel  Crausman,  a  professional  school  psy- 
chologist In  Montgomery  County,  said  the 
oomputer's  analysis  la  based  on  "flim-flam 
validation  procedures.  For  tlieae  statistics 
they'd  stone  ms  out  of  the  building. 

"■Everyone's  entitled  to  intuitions— but  not 
to  hanging  them  around  the  kid's  neck  for 
llfe.- 

Martln  L.  Oross.  author  of  The  Brain 
Watchers,  the  book  that  triggered  Sen.  Sam 
Ervln's    IBflB    InvestlgaUon    of   VB.    govem- 
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msat  psychologlcsl  evaluaUons— whi.-Ji  re- 
sulted in  reforms  of  federal  acsacy  tsaung— 
said  Maryland"!  propoasd  program  la  •  im- 
sdentlflc.  careless  and  psycboloflcaUy  Igno- 
rant. To  use  It  Is  to  play  havoc  not  only  with 
normal  decency  but  to  play  havoc  with  eclan- 
tlflc  validity 

"Probation  officers  should  not  b*  permitted 
to  give  psychological  tssta — that's  why  you 
Uoense  psychologists.  Tests  should  only  be 
oonducted  by  a  psychologist — and  only  in  a 
faoe-to-facs  situation." 

Both  Dr.  Brsggin.  who  brought  nationwide 
and  congressional  attention  to  the  abuse  of 
brain  surgery  In  controlling  behavior  prob- 
lems for  thousands  of  American  chlldrsn  and 
adults,  and  Dr  Ourel  agreed  that  the  com- 
puters  statement  are  "hostUe  to  the  chUd." 

In  a  bulletin  to  courts  who  use  his  service. 
Dr.  Scheler  recommends  that  the  best  way  to 
prepare  the  chUd  for  the  test  is  to  have  the 
Judge  "lay  it  on  right  from  the  bench  that 
the  testing  Is  to  be  taken  seriously." 

A  suggested  speech  to  the  child,  to  be  given 
"lotid  and  clear"  Includes.  "It  Is  ...  to  your 
best  Interests  to  answer  the  questions  as  hon- 
estly as  you  can  Besides,  the  people  who 
look  at  these  tests  are  able  to  spot  faking, 
copying  or  cheating  ...  if  we  find  evidence 
of  this  on  your  tests.  It  will  be  a  bad  mark 
on  your  record,  but  you  have  nothing  to  bs 
afraid  of  tf  you  Just  do  your  best  to  answer 
the  questions  honestly.  .  ." 

Dr.  Breggin  said.  The  stress  on  biUlylng 
the  child  Into  taking  the  test  Indicates  PSI's 
attitude  toward  chUdren.  Laying  it  on  from 
the  bench'  would  Just  Increase  the  child's 
anxiety  level  and  would  tend.  If  anything  to 
make  It  harder  for  the  child  to  concentrate 
and  the  test  even  less  valid." 

The  printed  test  restUts  would  go  in  the 
chUd's  flies.  large  portions  of  which  are  ik>w 
being  pn^grammed  onto  a  computer  at  Jiary- 
land  state  police  headquarters  which  Is 
hooked  up  to  Maryland  state  police  com- 
munications headquarters  and  the  FBI's  na- 
tional computer  system. 

The  computer  system  Is  already  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  Maryland  chapter  of  the 
American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  as  both  a  pos- 
sible violation  of  privacy  and  a  violation  of 
a  JuvenUe's  right  to  confldentlalneas  as  a 
result  of  articles  Ui  The  Washington  Dally 
News. 

Charles  Witter,  former  staff  director  of  a 
VS.  Congress  subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy,  said,  ""Two  of  the  leading  fakes  in 
this  nation  are  the  mystique  of  the  computer 
and  the  expertise  of  the  psychologist  It  was 
only  natural  that  they  should  form  this  un- 
holy alliance  ...  I  think  you  could  do  Just 
as  we.  by  reading  the  entraUs  of  sheep."' 

Mr.  Witter,  whose  book  on  privacy.  ""Big 
Brother  Is  a  Mother.  "  is  soon  to  be  published, 
added,  "This  bogus  evaluation  can  follow 
these  chUdren  all  their  lives." 


RESPONSIBLE  JOURNALISM  THE 
CRISIS  DEMANDS 


HON   GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    UICUICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  12.  1973,  an  editorial  ap- 
oeared  in  the  Muskegon  Chronicle  cap- 
tioned "There's  More  to  the  Storv 
US.  Puel  Oil  Exports  Up.  Yes,  But  Read 
This  Before  Exploding,"  ThLs  Is  re<5pon- 
Mble  reporting  at  its  best.  At  a  time  when 
much  tnformatkin  Is  being  dven  to  the 
reading  public.  I  believe  my  coiieafrues 
will  find  the  editorial  of  oon-olderable 
worth. 

The  editorial  follows: 


December  22,  1973 


(From  the  Muskegon  Chronicle, 

Dec.  12,  19731 

U  S    Pun.   On.   BxpoBTS   Up,   Y«s.   But   Read 

This  Bxrocs  Explooino 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk — angry  talk — 
a:>out  reports  that  the  United  States  is  ex- 
p-  rtlng  huge  quantities  of  fuel  oU  whUe 
.Americans  are  being  aaked  to  t\im  down 
their  thermostau  or  possibly  freeze  thU 
winter 

If  thafs  true,  there  is  plenty  of  reason 
fur  Indignation.  A  sizeable  segment  of  the 
public  already  beUeves  the  big  oil  companies 
stand  to  reap  a  bonanza  while  they  suffer. 
Slid  It  seemed  beyond  belief  that  precious 
fuel  oil  was  being  shipped  abroad  In  this 
tune  of  domestic  crisis. 

The  report  first  hit  the  wires  last  month 
*!-.en  Rep  Les  Aspln,  D-Wla  .  cited  govern- 
ment figures  that  fuel  oil  exports  In  1973 
would  soar  384  per  cent  above  last  year. 

That  figure  Is  still  being  kicked  around 
and.  under  the  circumstances,  it  «to«j  sound 
Incredible  Even  criminal. 

But  simmer  down.  There's  more  to  the 
story. 

It  happ>ens  that  the  congressman's  figures 
uere  accurate  enough — as  far  as  they  went. 
I:.  1972,  exports  of  distillate  oU— mainly 
Lome  heating  and  dlesel  fuel — came  to  448,- 
443  barrels.  This  year,  the  projected  figure 
Ls  1,200.000  barrels,  a  whopping  percentage 
increase. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  the  1973  figure  Is  lesi 
than  the  distillate  oU  exports  in  1969,  1970 
or  1971.  Exports  In  1972  were  fur  below  nor- 
mal, for  reasons  not  fully  explained,  so  the 
return  to  about  normal  figures  (an  average 
of  roughly  1,000,(X)0  barrels  since  1968)  Is  less 
than  scandalous. 

The  public  h€«t  generated  by  the  report 
t'.i.s  week  prompted  Duke  R.  Llgon,  director 
o:  the  Interior  Department's  OU  and  Oas 
omce,  to  rush  out  an  explanation.  Bureau 
of  Census  figures  show,  he  said,  that  the 
1973  reports  of  fuel  oil  represent  Just  two- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  U.S.  total  demand. 

While  this  may  amount  to  more  than  "Just 
a  drop  In  the  proberbi«;  l>ui.»,ct."  as  he  put  It. 
it  seems  clear  that  It  constitutes  no  tmcit 
t  )  the  country's  supplies 

It  was  explained  that  much  of  what  Is 
exported  (buyers  Include  the  United  King- 
dom. Mexico,  Venezuela,  the  Netherlands 
Antilles.  Denmark  and  Japan)  goes  to  meet 
long-term  contracU  that  cannot  be  voided. 

Further,  a  lot  of  It  goes  to  Venezuela, 
where  It  Is  not  consumed,  but  Is  used  to  di- 
lute the  extra  heavy  crude  oil  produced  there, 
for  easier  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  points 
out  that  when  the  Venezuela  crude  reaches 
the  United  States  for  .-eflnlng.  the  distillate 
oU  Is  retrieved  and  shipped  back  to  dilute 
another  batch  of  crude  Thus  It  becomes 
another  "exporf  each  time  the  process  U 
repeated  and  pads  the  export  figures. 

The  plctiu-e  Is  full  of  such  complexltiee,  but 
•■lis  amount  of  explanation  is  sufficient,  we 
think,  to  knock  the  cutting  edge  off  the 
sensational  charge  that  oil  exports  are  up 
284  percent. 

There  U  much  that  Is  legltlmatelv  ques- 
tionable about  the  government's  oU  policy; 
e  ough,  certainly,  without  weighing  the 
scales  unfairly  with  a  publlcltv-grabblng 
half-truth. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  IS  BASIC  BUILDING 
BI,OCK  OF  FLIGHT 


HON   OLJN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  United  States  is  now  in  its  third  year 
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in  the  development  ot  a  Space  Shuttle--^ 
a  reusable  low-cost  earth-to-orbit  trans- 
portation system.  By  1980,  the  United 
States.  If  we  remain  on  schedule,  will  be 
going  to  space  routinely  at  low  cost.  It 
is  now  clear  from  Sk\;ab  Apollo,  Earth 
Resource,  and  'Aeaihe;  navigation  satel- 
lite experience  that  .such  a  iou-cost 
transportation  system  will  make  .space  a 
tlace  of  commerce  and  routine  operation 
at  reasonable  cost. 

A  recei.l  a.nicle  in  the  Torrance.  Calif., 
Dailj"  Breeze  of  November  7.  1973.  sum- 
marize* tile  Space  Shuttle  program  to- 
day. I  include  this  interestmg  article  in 
the  RrroRc  for  t;ie  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  geiieral  public : 
Spack  Snrrmx  Is  Basic  Bvildihc  Block  or 
Flight 
America's  astronauts.  20th  Century  Magel- 
lans  who  set  sail  so  recently,  may  be  a  van- 
ishing breed  when  a  new  generation  of  space- 
craft carries  ordinary  folks  Into  space. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration over  the  years  has  proved  the 
value  of  exploiting  the  rew  space  environ- 
ment. Now  the  agency  has  come  up  with  a 
vehicle  that  can  fly  to  Earth  orbit  and  back 
routinely  at  low  cost:  the  space  shuttle. 

Early  marmed  spacecraft  flew  only  once  In 
Earth  orbit  or  to  the  moon.  The  space  shuttle 
wUi  make  as  many  as  100  flights,  returning 
each  time  to  runways  as  Jet  airliners  do. 
NASA  says  this  wUl  slash  mUUons  from  the 
cost  of  space  travel.. 

For  example,  todays  unmanned  Earth  sat- 
ellites must  be  estrallght  and  superdepend- 
able.  once  launched,  they  can't  be  repaired. 
But  the  shuttle  will  carry  satellites  to  orbit, 
repair  them,  or  bring  them  home  if  neces- 
sary, then  put  them  back  again. 

The  space  shuttle  looks  like  a  fat,  un- 
gainly airplane,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
airliner  Slung  beneath  its  fuselage  Is  a  mam- 
moth fuel  tank.  Two  large  solid -rocket  motors 
win  boost  It  toward  space 

The  underslung  tank  and  rockets  drop  off 
after  launch  •  •  •.  After  performing  its 
misoiC'i  the  craft  can  fly  down  through 
Earth's  atmosphere  and  land  on  an  airport 
runway. 

The  space  shuttle  will  carry  a  four-man 
crew— plot,  copUot  and  two  cargo  specialists 
who  will  control  a  16-  by  60-foot  cargo  bay. 
Satellites,  sections  of  space  stations  to  be 
assembled  In  orbit,  or  interplanetary  probes 
can  be  dropped  off  in  saace. 

Nine  European  countries  have  Joined  NASA 
to  buUd  a  spacelab  for  the  shuttle.  The 
mini -laboratory  can  carry  scientists  Into 
space,  nestled  Inside  the  cargo  bay. 

Experiments  might  include  cameras  to 
record  Earths  features  for  environmental 
studies.  instrumen-.s  to  investigate  the  sun 
and  stars,  medical  hardware  to  examine  the 
effects  of  space  tra\e;  on  people,  and  manu- 
facture of  exotic  materials  In  the  weight- 
lessness and  hard  vacuum  of  space. 

After  his  record -shattering  Skylab  flight, 
astronaut  Charles  (Pete)  Conrad  said  he  is 
one  of  a  vanishing  breed.  He  believes  men 
like  today's  airplane  pilots  wUl  command  the 
space  shutUe.  With  little  or  no  astronaut 
training,  others  can  perform  valuable  scien- 
tific tasks  In  space. 

Nearly  every  state  In  the  United  States 
wUl  supply  NASA  with  parts  for  the  space 
shuttle.  The  prime  contract  was  let  to  Rock- 
well International's  Space  Division  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

Others  went  to  THW  Inc.  In  Texas.  McDon- 
nell-Douglas in  Missouri.  Grumman  Aero- 
space In  New  York,  Intermetrlcs.  Inc  In 
Massachusetts.  Rockwell  International  In 
Oklahoma.  Sperry  Rand  in  Arlsoria.  United 
Aircraft  in  Connecticut  and  others  scattered 
around  the  nation. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  around  the 
country  are  working  on  the  program,  feeding. 


housing  and  clothing  their  famUles.  educat- 
ing their  kids,  buying  cars  aiid  homes  pay- 
ing taxes— working  on  a  prcjgram  that  one 
day  will  benefit  ail  mankind 

The  snut-ie  is  tne  Dasic  building  block  In 
an  entire  spate  flight  system— lUe  the  loco- 
motive Is  u  the  railroad  train.  Other  build- 
ing blocks  may  inclu<ie  a  space  tug  to  push 
sateUltes  farther  into  space;  orbiting  space 
stations  to  fly  In  orbit  for  10  vears  or  more; 
and  even  a  transportation  system  to  return 
men  to  the  moon  to  occupy  permanent  scien- 
tific bases. 


PROCESS  OF  LA^\-MAKING 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 


OF   cr  1  .jh.m... 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember  1 1 ,  the  Daiiv  Times-Call  of  Long- 
mont,  Colo.,  printed  an  interesting  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  congressional 
legislative  procedure. 

I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record,  and 
strongly  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
take  the  time  to  read  the  thought-pro- 
voking message  that  this  editorial  sets 
forth: 

PiGCTBACKINC    UNJlSTTriED 

Congress  repeatedly  attempts  to  piggyback 
important  pieces  of  legislation  in  order  to 
worm  through  some  unpopular  measure  by 
attaching  it  to  a  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
desparately    needed 

The  latest  attempt  was  the  effort  to  attach 
a  landmark  federal  election  financing  pro- 
posal to  a  law  raising  the  national  debt  ceU- 
ing. 

The  country  was  In  serious  condition,  in 
fact  nearlng  technical  bankruptcy  because 
of  the  debt  limitation.  It  was  neceasarv  to 
increase  the  debt  lilmt  in  order  for  govern- 
ment to  continue  functioning. 

Congressional  liberals  attempted  to  use 
the  debt  ceiling  bin  ai  a  vehicle  to  assure 
quick  passage  of  the  campaign  financing  bUl. 
Sure  enough,  there  was  a  filibuster  mount- 
ed against  the  campaign  funding  portion  of 
the  bin  and  the  Senate  finally  had  to  give  In 
and  separate  the  two  proposals  The  Senate 
even  held  a  Sunday  session  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  legislation  through. 

This  is  a  common  practice.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  the  legislators  wUl  lump  two  IrapcrUnt 
proposals  together  In  an  effort  to  slip  an 
unpopular  proposal  into  law 

'For  example,  a  social  security  increase, 
opposed  by  the  president,  will  be  added  to  a 
mUltary  spending  bUl  which  the  preside.^t 
wants  very  much.  Thus,  the  president  Ls  faced 
vvith  a  choice  of  signing  both  or  vetoing  both. 
Thus,  he  Is  unable  to  apply  decision  mak- 
i;^  on  the  validity  of  each.  It  is  simply  a 
question  cf  whether  he  wants  to  give  up  on 
hi?  opposition  to  one  Item  Lii  order  to  gain 
pas?age  of  another. 

This  results  In  poor  govememnt.  Our  lead- 
ers should  be  in  a  position  to  make  InteUl- 
gent  decisions  on  major  issues.  Further, 
these  -.ssues  should  be  presented  as  clearly 
as  possible  to  assure  that  poUUcal  leaders 
face  up  to  actual  issues  instead  of  being  able 
to  hide  behind  a  secondary  issue. 

Congress  desperately  needs  to  react  to 
pressing  national  problems  and  deal  with  the 
Issues  facing  the  nation  This  cannc:  be  dene 
as  long  as  this  process  of  p!gg>baeklng  major 
proposals  Into  one  bill  continues. 

The  House  and  Senate  should  immediately 
enact  a  law  which  woiUd  forbid  unreUted 
proposals  from  being  In  the  same  bill. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  attaching 
election  financing  reform  Co  a  bill  increaatng 
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th«  national  debt  Bach  or  th«  lMu«5  should 
be  (let>at«<l  and  voMd  on  s«p*rat«lT 

Th«  pr<x>«as  of  lawmaking  Vs  rntlcai  In  a 
complex  society  We  must  do  everything  poe- 
■Ibte  to  almpUrr  and  streamUne  tbu  process 
to  asaure  the  b»ft  pooatbla  laflatation  la 
pasaed. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  as  long  as  we 
eon:iniM  to  plggv^^iu-k  imoortani  legislation. 


•IT  IS  AN  UNSTADIUM' 


HON.  HFNRY  HFl5T0vKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  issues  presently  confronting 
the  Stit«  of  New  Jei-sey  concerns  a  pro- 
posed $280  million  sports  complex  to 
be  built  in  the  Hackensack  Meadowlands 

Personally.  I  have  reservaUons  about 
the  project,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Its  impact  on  the  environment  and  the 
lack  of  a  transportation  plan.  Vlrtuallv 
every  envtronmental  concern  imagin- 
able— clean  water,  air.  preservation  of  a 
txatural  marsh  and  flood  plain,  excessive 
traffic,  population  congestion,  just  to 
name  a  few — are  intertwined  with  this 
project  In  some  way  And  thus  fau",  satis- 
factory plans  for  dealing  with  these  fac- 
tors have  not  been  presented. 

In  addition,  many  critics  of  the  pro- 
posed complex  contend  that  by  the  time 
It  Is  nnished.  It  will  cost  over  three  times 
as  much  as  is  now  anticipated  as  a  result 
of  interest  to  be  paid  from  the  Initial 
sale  of  bonds,  and  that  this  additional 
financial  burden  will  result  in  increased 
State  taxes.  In  other  words,  with  Interest 
and  principal,  the  true  cost  of  the  com- 
plex over  the  life  of  the  bonds  will  prob- 
ably be  about  $900  million  which  conceiv- 
ably could  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  bv 
virtue  of  the  moral  commitment  made 
by  the  State. 

Presently,  there  are  some  communities 
in  the  Nation  contemplating  priijecls 
similar  to  the  one  proposed  for  the  Hac- 
kensack  Meadowlands.  Throughout 
America,  we  have  moved  Into  an  era  of 
Increased  leisure  time,  and  our  interests 
In  sports  and  recreation  have  grown 
qulcklj-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article,  con 
cemln*  a  large  sports  complex  presen 
bemg  built  in  New  Orleans  appeared  In 
the  October  issue  of  Signature  magazine. 
Entitled  "Its  an  Unstadium  .  "  and 
written  by  Da\id  Snell.  the  article  fo- 
cuses on  some  of  the  problems  inherent 
in  building  a  large  sports  complex  in  a 
highly  urt}aiuzed  area  I  found  this  ar- 
ticle informative  and  useful  in  gaining 
further  insight  into  some  of  the  problems 
posed  by  such  a  project.  Perhaps  we  in 
New  Jersey  may  benefit  from  some  of  the 
vlew^  in  this  article,  and  as  a  result  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  this  article 
with  my  colleagues . 
It's     am     CuBTAomf  .  .  .  It's     an     Im>ooa 

MAaDi    OaAC  .      .  It's   a    Tax    BtraoKM  .  .  . 

It's  Nrw  OsLXAMa'  Scpraooxx 

(By  EMTtd  SneU) 

What  la  big  enough  and  preity  enough  to 

gUt    wrap    the   Houston    Astrodome    In.   pro- 

TldAd  you  stuff  the  empty  spaces  aroand  the 

•dgaa  wltb  a  Uardl  Oras  parade,  a  couple  of 
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Creole  gumbo  cook-offs  and  a  docen  or  ao 
DiTleUnrt  Jaax  bands  to  maJie  sure  the  parcel 
won't  rattle? 

Nothing — at  least  not  for  awhile.  But  Just 
wait  until  1974,  around  late  October  That  s 
when  New  Orleans  Is  aiming  to  unveil  her 
greatect  splendor  since  Oysters  Rockefeller 
The  rrench  word  "FoiU/"  seems  hardly 
broad  enough  to  enoompasa  the  Incredible 
concept  of  It  all,  but  there  it'U  be — the  Liou- 
lalana  Superdome! 

In  fact  It  la  there  right  now.  Its  coloeaal 
skeleton,  fully  formed.  Is  as  tali  as  a  27- 
story  building  and  frowns  upon  the  New 
Orletuvs  skyline  like  an  approach  thunder- 
head.  On  a  wet  irray  day  the  illusion  is 
heightened  by  the  flashes  of  blue  lightning 
from  welding  torchee  which  send  down 
showers  of  sparks  from   the  high  steel. 

Already  It  has  become  a  tourist  attraction 
TTnllke  Houston's  outlying  Astrodome,  the 
Superdome  Is  downtown,  right  In  the  heart 
of  thmgs,  and  doae  enough  to  existing  build- 
ings for  comparison  of  size  Sightseers  from 
the  nearby  French  Quarter  are  clearly  awe- 
struck 

But  the  Loulslanlans  among  them  are 
mindful  of  the  squalls  of  controversy  which 
have  rolled  around  the  project  from  Its  in- 
ception. Tboae  who  are  true  connoisseurs  of 
Louisiana  politics,  with  memories  o(  Huey 
Long,  may  even  interpret  those  lightning 
fla,shee  as  long-range  portents  of  calamitous 
public  indebtednecs. 

No  matter  how  the  rest  of  Louisiana  might 
feel  about  the  Superdome  and  Its  probable 
future  as  a  statewide  flnancial  burden.  New 
Orleans  is  caught  up  In  excitement  and 
pride.  There  Is  grandeur  here,  of  a  kind  that 
this  French -flavored  city  can  savor  better 
than  any  other  in  Anterlca. 

The  projected  coat  of  the  Superdome — 
•  153  million— Is  roughly  five  tunes  ahat  it 
cost  to  complete  Houston's  domed  stadium 
eight  years  ago  Yet  in  New  Orleans  the  very 
audacity  of  this  expenditure  comes  across  as 
a  measure  of  the  city's  Jaunty  confidence  and 
a  symbol  of  Its  ooounerclai  renaissance  The 
implication  could  hardly  be  lost  on  Its  Texas 
archrival.  Houston 

In  the  rarifled  competition  of  blg-dome- 
dom.  New  Orleans  gallantly  acknowledges  a 
debt  to  Houston.  After  all,  the  Astrodome 
was  the  pioneer,  the  proving  ground  where 
coetly  mistakes  cmme  to  light  Case  In  point : 
the  clear  plastic  roof  which  finally  had  to  be 
painted  over  so  that  during  daytime  base- 
ball games  the  outfielder*  wouldn  t  misjudge 
pop  flies  against  the  intricate  patterns  of  the 
s.ipportLng  girders. 

The  Superdome.  a  second-generation  bene- 
aclar>'  of  such  expensively  gained  know-how, 
will  have  no  skylight.  If  fielding  averages 
suffer  because  of  p>oor  visibility,  somebody 
forgot  to  pay  the  electric  bill.  like  Its  smaller 
big  brother,  the  Superdome  will  be  a  cllmate- 
'ri^|P~  controlled  coemos.  and  Its  main  (unction  will 
^^toe  to  serve  as  an  athletic  arena.  But  it  wUl 
be  so  much  more  that  its  planners  have 
nicknamed  It  "The  Unstadium." 

It  will  rearrange  its  oonnguratlon  for  base- 
ball, football  and  other  major  sports  such  as 
basketball  hockey,  boxing,  soccer  and  track. 
In  a  trice  It  can  shift  gears  for  grand  opera, 
symphonic  concerts  and  theatrical  produc- 
tions To  provide  close-in  viewing  of  the  far- 
off  principals  and  soloists,  a  monster-size 
hexagonal  gondola  hanging  from  the  celling 
win  show  simultaneous  cole  r  telecasts.  For 
sports  events  the  six  TV  screens  also  will  run 
instant  replays. 

The  Superdome  will  be  able  to  accommo- 
date J.\zz  and  rock  festivals — full  volume  or 
pianissimo — as  weU  as  trade  fairs,  circuses, 
horse  shows  and  rodeos,  and  BlUy  Graham- 
type  revival  meetings.  Pour  separate  conven- 
tions could  take  place  simultaneously  in  the 
quadrants  of  the  buUdlng.  each  attended  by 
aa  many  as  3.000  people,  at  the  same  tune  a 
football  game  Is  playing  to  8RO  In  the  main 
arena  None  of  these  events  would  interfere 
wltn  the  others. 
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At  Mardl  Oras  time  up  to  now,  only  the 
choaen  few  could  watch  the  carnival  parades 
from  windows  and  balcontea  along  the  rcutea 
of  march.  To  stand  up  front  on  a  balcony  you 
practically  had  to  hold  the  rank  of  Mussolini 
or  have  Inherited  a  LouU  XTV  land  grant. 
The  other  rlb-gouglng  revelers,  teas  of  thou- 
sands of  them,  had  to  marinate  and  mildew 
out  In  the  rain  at  curbslde  Well,  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  ail  that  will  be  Just  a 
hungover  memory  For  those  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  convenience,  plans  are  afoot 
to  channel  the  Mardl  Gras  parades  right 
through  the  Superdome— and  that  could 
make  for  history's  greatest  drunk-Ins. 

Like  the  Astrodome,  the  Superdome  plans 
to  lease  luxxiry  sky-boxes  to  individuals  and 
corporations  But  in  New  Orleans  the  boxes 
will  pull  double-duty — as  office  suites  for 
companies  desiring  a  prestige  address.  Just 
how  much  of  a  distraction  that  nUght  prove 
to  the  office  help  on  game  days  will  remain 
to  be  seen. 

"This."  says  Dean  Gerald  McLlr.don  of 
Louisiana  State  University's  School  of  En- 
vironmental Design,  "will  be  the  moat  usable 
pubUo  btiildlng  ever  designed  in  the  history 
of  man." 

To  cater  to  the  anticipated  epicurean  crav- 
^dgs  of  Its  clientele,  the  Superdome  has 
awarded  a  franchise  to  the  Ogden  Food 
Corporation  to  operate  all  stadium  restau- 
rants, cafeterias,  snack  bars  and  vending 
concessions  Detailed  plans  and  menus  were 
required  demonstrating  that  Ogden  could 
match  both  the  quality  and  prices  of  the 
city's  finest  restaurants  In  serving  exquisite 
local  specialties. 

Depending  on  what  the  hungry  ticket- 
holder  Is  willing  to  spend,  his  k  la  carte  could 
range  from  simple  shrimp  po'-boy  sand- 
wiches to  the  Heaven-sent  creation  called 
pompano  en  papillate.  And  who  knows 
what  the  hawkers  In  the  left-field  bleachers 
might  offer  for  dessert?  ("Hey.  getcher  hot 
creeps-suzette,  eat  em  whUe  they're  flam- 
b^e'"\  If  the  Superdome  falls  to  become  the 
first  stadium  ever  to  win  three  stars  in  the 
Guide  Michelin.  it  won't  be  for  lack  of  trying. 

Such  frills  were  not  Imagined  back  in  the 
hardy  pioneer  days  of  19M.  wheii  Judge  Roy 
Hofhelnz  of  Houston  astounded  the  world  by 
Inventing  the  Astrodome  Lots  of  doubters  in 
other  cities  were  wont  to  call  the  new  stadi- 
um Hofhelnz'  Folly. 

"How's  that  again?  Y 'gonna  try  to  grow 
grass  on  an  Indoor  field?"  said  the  wise- 
acres in  the  lawn-care  Industry.  "It  can't  be 
done!" 

Undaunted  Judge  Hofhelnz  thrust  his  chin 
forward  and  pressed  right  ahead,  until  be 
got  daunted.  The  wiseacres  were  dead  right 
and  the  Astrodome's  grass  died  Yet,  that 
milestone  in  brown-thumbery  became  tbs 
mother  that  necessitated  the  Invention  of 
plastic  turf. 

Suddenly  the  concept  of  domed  stadia 
made  a  lot  of  sense,  especially  In  cities  where 
neither  snow,  nor  raiu.  nor  heat,  nor  gloom 
of  night  stayed  the  faithful  sports  fan  from 
slouching  at  his  own  TV  set  instead  of  queu- 
ing up  at  the  box  ofl!lce  There  are  no  rain- 
checks  at  the  Astrodome. 

New  Orleans  was  really  grabbed  by  the 
Idea.  There,  the  climate  favors  football.  But 
baseball,  as  decades  of  minor-league  frus- 
trations have  proved.  Is  a  contest  of  specta- 
tors vs  the  elements.  The  annual  rainfall, 
among  the  heaviest  In  the  nation.  app>ears  to 
concentrate  on  the  summer  months  as 
though  there  were  statutory  requirements 
that  It  should.  When  the  heat  of  summer 
turns  from  merely  miserable  to  flat-cut  fero- 
cious, dayaune  attendance  at  outdoor  sports 
events — or  at  anything  else  not  alr-condl- 
tloned — becomes  an  ordeal  When  moequlto 
storms  blow  In  from  Lake  Pontchartraln  or 
the  swampe  above  Baratarla  Bay,  nighttime 
attendance  is  misery. 

Still,  here  is  a  city  blessed  with  as  fine  an 
audience  potential  as  any  In  Amerlca^-com- 
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posed  not  only  of  Its  own  sporta-mlndad  res- 
idents but  also  of  the  horde*  of  vacationers 
drawn  to  New  Orleana  in  all  months  of  the 
year  Moreover,  leartTl  of  the  busineaa  com- 
munity had  long  chafed  over  the  eclipsing  of 
their  city  by  Houston  as  the  principal  port 
and  commercial  center  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 

So  before  that  summer  of  06  had  passed. 
talk  of  a  domed  sts^lium  was  swinging 
through  the  old  city  lUe  a  Dixieland  jam 
session.  One  day  In  the  fall  a  committee  of 
boosters  went  up  to  Baton  Rouge  and  laid 
the  Mea  before  Oovemor  John  J.  McKelthen 
He  listened  with  rapt  attention,  then  .s;am- 
med  a  gubernatorial  fist  Into  his  desk  and 
said.  "Well  do  It!" 

Early  the  following  year  the  formal  pro- 
posal went  before  the  state  Legislature.  It 
turned  out  that  the  proponents  had  not 
brought  along  so  much  as  a  rough  sketch  of 
what  the  finished  product  might  look  like 
Somebody  reckoned  that  the  stadium  might 
cost — oh.  let's  see  now — somewhere  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $35  million,  and  for  that 
price  they  could  flgure  on  seating  maybe 
50.000. 

Of  course  there  was  acrimony  and  sus- 
picion, as  there  always  Is  on  such  occasions 
In  Louisiana  when  noble  public  endeavor  Is 
m  the  offlng  and  repreeentatlve  democracy 
is  at  work.  Some  of  the  suspicion  peevishly 
centered  on  the  fact  that  the  plan's  spon- 
sors, for  some  curious  reason,  declined  to  ac- 
cept a  top  limitation  of  %bO  million  on  a 
project  that  was  only  supposed  to  coet  $35 
million. 

But  in  autumn  of  1966  an  enabling  amend- 
ment to  the  state  Constitution  was  put  to  a 
statewide  referendum  It  provided  that  the 
bulk  of  the  construction  costs  would  be  met 
from  the  sale  of  simple  revenue  bonds.  These 
would  be  no  obligation  by  the  state  or  In- 
volvement of  Its  good  name  and  credit.  Truly. 
here  was  pie  in  the  sky — a  magnificent  sta- 
dium that  would  pay  for  Itself  with  its  own 
revenues,  with  no  need  for  legislative  baU- 
out  or  higher  taxes.  The  voters  naturally  ap- 
proved It,  by  a  margin  of  three  to  one. 

With  that,  Governor  McKelthen  made  like 
Naf)oleon's  courier,  leaping  onto  his  horse 
and  clattering  off  In  all  directions,  to  try  to 
generate  Interest  In  banking  circles  In  the 
forthcoming  bond  Issues.  As  is  well  known  in 
Louisiana,  Governor  McKelthen  was  and  Is  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  tempered  and 
balanced  In  the  skills  of  government,  elo- 
quent and  persuasive  In  the  arts  of  diploma- 
cy. The  message  of  faith  and  Inspiration 
which  he  took  to  the  nation's  financial  capi- 
tals— except  those  in  Texas — was: 

"We're  going  to  buUd  something  that  will 
make  the  Astrodome  look  like  a  country  out- 
house!" 

And  Louisiana  Is  doing  its  level  best.  Al- 
most any  comparative  thing  you'd  care  to 
say  about  the  Louisiana  dome  and  that  one 
in  Texas  can  be  expressed  mathematically 
by  the  ratio  of  three  to  two. 

Total  possible  seating  capacity,  including 
use  of  the  arena  floor?  Score  It  103.400  in  the 
Superdome  as  compared  with  70,000  In  the 
Astrodome. 

Seatl..g  capacity  for  football?  Figure  80.000 
for  the  future  home  of  the  Saints,  to  a  mere 
50,000  where  the  Oilers  gambol.  Baseball?  S- 
dome  69,000;  A-dome  46.000.  Height  of  dome 
above  the  arena  floor?  273  feet  vs.  208  feet. 
Vou  could  go  on  and  on. 

In  one  interesting  way.  however,  the  pat- 
tern reverses.  The  Astrodome  siu  out  there 
uii  237  acres  of  bald  Texas  prairie  like  a 
country  weU,  Governor  McKelthen  said 

It  The  Superdome  scrunches  up  on  66  acres. 
The  Houston  stadium  provides  on-site  park- 
ing for  30,000  cars;  the  Superdome  wUl  be 
lucky  to  fit  5.000. 

So  moLorlsU  who  can't  get  Into  the  Super - 
dome  s  own  lot  will  Just  have  to  use  com- 
mercial faculties  in  the  area,  or  leave  their 
cars  at  home  or  at  their  hotels  and  take  the 
sbutue  buses  or  walk.  Out-of-towners  may 
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worr>'  some  about  the  predictions  that  have 
been  made  of  heroic  poet-game  traffic  Jams. 
Oh  well,  nobody's  ever  In  much  of  a  hurry 
to  leave  New  Orleans  anyway. 

The  decision  to  buUd  the  Superdome 
downtown,  where  real  estate  comes  dear,  was 
an  Important  one,  linked  up  with  the  spe- 
cial character  of  New  Orleans.  There  were 
those  who  favored  buUdlng  it  somewhere 
out  In  the  swamps,  among  the  cypress  and 
alligators  But  almost  %lone  among  major 
cities  of  America  New  Orelans'  downtown 
area  is  Uved  In,  Its  inner  city  happDy  and 
safely  flocked  to  and  strolled  through,  arid 
it  doesn't  turn  into  a  ghost  X-cvr.  come  sun- 
down. TTie  stadium  commissioner?  opted  for 
a  downtown  location  because  that's  where 
ail  the  fun  Is. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  far-ranging  Gov- 
ernor McKelthen  who  was  out  yonder  some- 
where with  his  bond  prospectus,  drawing 
comparisons  with  outhoxises  and  ringing  the 
doorbells  of  btmks?  To  fully  appreciate  his 
wondrous  achievement  In  bringing  home  the 
bacon,  you've  got  to  understand  the  nifty 
move  that  was  finessed  to  make  the  bonds 
attractive. 

Remember  that  enabling  constitutional 
amendment  that  the  voters  of  Louisiana 
approved?  Well,  right  in  there  were  a  couple 
of  little  old  clauses  that  few  people  paid 
much  attention  to  at  the  time.  What  these 
clauses  said  was  that  the  State  cf  Louisiana. 
at  Its  discretion,  could  lease  the  Superdome 
from  the  stadium  commission  for  99  years 
and  take  over  the  function  of  subleasing  It 
for  specific  evente.  The  rental  which  the 
State  would  have  to  pay  as  lessee  was  not 
spelled  out. 

Things  rocked  along  In  a  gathering  storm 
of  Invective  and  lawsuits  as  the  real  mean- 
ing sank  in. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  would  Indeed  lease 
the  stadium  upon  completion  of  the  project. 
And  the  stipulated  rental?  Precisely  the 
operating  deficit  of  the  Superdome,  what- 
ever that  might  be,  plus  any  unpaid  portion 
of  the  cost  of  servicing  any  bonds  that  icould 
be  sold.  In  other  words,  year  In  and  year  out, 
for  one  year  shy  of  a  century,  the  people  of 
Louisiana  would  have  to  pay  for  their  coetly 
playpen. 

Besides  Its  Income  from  rentals,  conces- 
sions and  advertising,  the  stadlvim  will  re- 
ceive the  proceeds  of  a  4  percent  room-occu- 
pancy tax  which  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment Imposed  on  hotels  and  motels  in  the 
New  Orleans  area.  T^o  meet  the  balance  of 
the  tl63  million  construction  cost,  there 
have  been  two  bond  issues  totaling  (129.6 
mUllon.  Amortization  figures  out  at  roughly 
$22,000  a  day.  Add  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  and  you're  talking  about  $40,- 
000  a  day  Jtist  to  break  even — rain,  shine, 
Mardls  Gras  or  Lent. 

But  of  course  the  New  Orleans  Salnte  pro- 
football  team  Is  a  guaranteed  tenant.  Pos- 
sibly. Tulane  University  wUl  abandon  its 
aging  and  decrepit  Sugar  Bowl  and  come  In 
too.  The  1975  Super  Bowl  will  be  Super- 
doomed.  Then  there's  alwavs  baseball. 

Baseball?  What  baseball?  Unless  you 
count  the  outdoor  gatherings  where  mos- 
quitoes feed  on  mlnor-leaguers,  there  ain't 
none. 

So  Ben  Levy,  the  salaried  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Superdome.  Is  commuting  theae 
days  to  wherever  there  are  concentrations  of 
power  and  Influence  In  major  league  base- 
ball. Object:  a  full  franchise  for  New  Or- 
leans— any  old  franchise  at  all. 

And  Levy  talks  confidently  of  having  a 
team  for  the  1975  season,  his  senses  highly 
attuned  to  California  and  the  Oakland  As 
or  the  Angels.  Nevertheless,  two  New  York 
teams — the  Yankees  and  the  Mets — will  play 
the  first  exhibition  baseball  game  In  the  Su- 
perdome In  early  AprU,  1976. 

But  Ben  I>evy  can't  help  thinking  how  nloe 
It  would  be  If  the  eventual  franchise  turns 
out    to   be   an   American   League   team.   New 
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Oflpans  might  someday  play  Houston  in  tite 
flrst  Indoor  World  S«fies. 

There  is  something  about  the  Superdome 
that  in^lres  such  fllghu  of  fancv.  The  other 
day  Levy  had  to  go  to  City  Hail  to  take  up 
some  matters  with  Mayor  Moon  Landrleu, 
who  is  president  of  the  Si;perdo.-ne  Commis- 
sion. After  the  meeting  Levy  returned  to  hla 
own  office  and  got  to  musing  over  the  poe- 
slbUlty  that  the  Mayor  wUl  Invite  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans  to  hold  their  Na- 
tional Con\ent!ons  In  the  Superdome  m  '76. 
The\  could  meet  in  opposite  ends  of  the 
Haii — aunultaneously;  The  very  thought  of 
It  is  enough  to  make  a  TV  anchorman  slip 
his  moorings. 

Pretty  soon  Levy's  reverie  was  Interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  some  peoole  who  wanted  to 
talk  about  advertlsng  revenues  In  the  Su- 
perdome. Somebody  s&ld  it  is  reallv  too  bad 
they  wont  be  able  to  make  a  deal  with  tb» 
Goodyear  people  for  overflights  by  the  bltanp. 
Ben  Levy  pondered  that  for  a  few  seconds. 

"Maybe,"  he  said,  "we  can  figure  out  a 
way  to  fly  the  Goodvear  blimp  inside  the 
dome !" 
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HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  mailing 
this  week  my  regular  Newsletter  to  each 
of  the  174.000  households  in  the  18th 
District  of  Pennsylvania  which  I  rep- 
resent. 

In  it,  I  have  attempted  to  provide  my 
constituents  with  both  a  review  of  the 
major  proposals  and  initiatives  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  during  1973  as 
well  as  a  few  legislative  challenges  and 
hopes  for  the  new  year  we  face. 

Perhaps  my  coUeagues  will  find  the 
contents  of  this  newsletter  of  interest. 
With  that  in  mind,  I  herewith  reprint 
the  text: 

Newsixtteb 

Deceaibeb  1973. 

DiAa  Friend:  Greetings  of  the  season  and 
every  wish  for  a  healthy  and  happy  New 
Year  1974!  What  with  the  present  and  pre- 
dicted fuel  shortages  and  energv  crisis,  per- 
haps this  year  the  true  warmth  of  the  human 
spirit  will  light  all  our  lives.  In  many  re- 
spects, this  wotUd  be  a  return  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  famUies  together,  candles  and  fire- 
places, and  a  real  sense  of  sharing.  Desirable 
virtues,  I  admit,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
the  dUemma  we  face  wUl  be  with  us  long 
afUr  wreaths  are  put  away  and  glasses  are 
raised  to  toast  the  challenges  of  a  new  year. 

Those  ciuuieoges  take  on  specUl  signifi- 
cance this  year.  They  will  be  more  difflciUt 
than  ever,  especially  since  the  energy  crl&is 
is  not  e$«ily  understood,  by  you,  or  for  that 
matter,  by  us  here  In  Washington.  I  myseU 
am  frustrated  in  getting  an  exact  idea  of 
what  petroleum  reserves  really  exist  and  can 
be  tapped.  What  we  w.;:  be  able  to  under- 
stand, however,  are  cutbacks  in  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  for  our  homes,  as  weU  as  elec- 
trical "brownouU"  If  they  occur.  There's  also 
the  real  possibility  that  rationing,  restric- 
tions In  goods  and  services,  and  other  strong 
measures  may  be  levied  against  us. 

THE    KNSaCT    CSISIS    AND    US 

There  is  much  all  of  us  can  do  voluntarily 
to  ease  the  shortages  of  oU.  natural  gas.  and 
ooal  this  winter.  PaUure  to  minimise  waste 
of  electricity,  gasoline,  and  home  heating 
fuels  will  necessitate  that  government  take 
additional  steps  to  conserve,  allocate  and  ra- 


tton  fuels.  Perbkps  we  can  <tov«lop  ra*aonAbI« 
kQd  fklr  ways  to  do  Uit«,  perb*ps  not.  I  do 
know  ttaAt  thla  i«  on  your  mind  I've  found 
out  u  I  travel  In  the  18th  District  to  meet 
and  talk  with  you.  at  my  regular  "town 
meeting"  workshops,  especially,  such  as  the 
one  pictured  here  held  recently  In  Oreentree. 
I  value  these  sessions  because  through  them 
I  get  a  tlrst-band  picture  of  your  concerns 
and  your  frustrations.  In  any  event,  your 
thoughtful  energy  conservation  by  carpool- 
Ing  turning  down  the  thermostat,  driving 
more  smoothly  and  at  less  than  50  mph  will 
help  avoid  controls  and  bureaucracy  other 
than  what  Is  absolutely  necessary  Moreover 
any  conservation  of  energy  wUl  also  protect 
Jobs. 

I  was  recently  shocked  to  learn  that  Amer- 
ican crude  oU  Is  bemg  exported  to  Amster- 
dam, refined  there,  and  then  imported  back 
Into  the  United  States  to  be  sold  at  vast 
pwiflt* — obviously  In  violation  of  our  domes- 
tic price  controls.  I  am  working  for  changes 
in  the  law  to  prohibit  any  unauthorlaed  ex- 
port of  crude  oil  or  other  petroleum  products, 
and  am  also  supporting  legislation  to  prevent 
windfall  proflu  by  anyone  taking  advantage 
of  the  energy  shortage 

Some  have  suggested  that  an  eztrm  30  or 
40-cent  tax  should  be  placed  on  gasoline  I 
oppose  such  a  tax  increase  It  would  fall 
heaviest  on  those  least  able  to  pay.  Instead. 
I'm  convinced  we  should  consider  other 
measures,  including  gas  rationing,  as  alter- 
natives In  this  connection.  Congress  Is  Just 
now  taking  final  action  on  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  In  my  view  this  bill  forces  the 
President  to  make  and  allows  Congress 

to   avoid  too   many    far-reaching   deci- 

sions I  don  t  believe  Coogrew  should  "paM 
the  buck"  this  way  Inste«d.  any  additional 
powers  we  give  the  President  to  cope  with 
the  energy  emergency  shoiild  also  permit 
Congress  a  IS-day  period  In  which  to  disap- 
prove any  major  steps  before  they  go  into 
effect.  In  this  way.  we  can  ensure  more  fair 
and  Just  solutions  to  our  current  problems 
whUe  achieving  the  balance  of  powers  the 
frimer^  of  our  Constitution  Intended. 

•*■»■    ««CXJ*T    POU,    SHOWS    TOD    CASK    ABOITT 

Toua  govunmext 

The  response  to  my  Nixon -Court  Crlals 
queatlonalre.  which  went  out  to  each  of  the 
174.000  households  In  the  18ih  District,  wm 
swift,  overwhelming,  and  Informative  .Near- 
ly M.OOO  filled-ln  forms  were  returned  to 
mj  district  office,  representing  some  70.000 
opUiions.  since  both  his"  and  'hers"  ans- 
wers were  requested  The  fact  that  people 
care  and  are  concerned  aboxjt  how  our  gov- 
ernment is  bemg  run  came  through  loud 
snd  clear  I  had  the  chance  to  discuss  this 
recently  when  I  fielded  some  very  sharp 
questions  from  a  group  of  student  leaders  at 
Sorth  Hills  Hltrh  School  I  told  them  th»r 
these  returns  Indicate  to  me  that  pubUc 
confidence  in  o-tr  government  Is  eerlo'jsly 
eroded  It  can  be  restored  only  if  the  public 
19  wilting  to  accept  fuU  dlscloeure  by  the 
President  and  the  results  of  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  various  charge*  Vita! 
'.o  this  investigation  is  the  conunuance  of 
the  Watergate  grand  Jury  and  Congresalonal 
amon  ase-irlng  a  strong  and  thoroughly  in- 
dependent sperial  proeecutor  to  complete 
a  f'lU  lnve«lgaUon  of  all  Watergate-reUted 
crimes  In  this  regard,  I  have  co-sponsored 
legislation  to  have  the  special  proeecu'.or 
•object  to  Senate  confirmation  and  subject 
to  dismissal  only  by  the  CIvU  Service  Com- 
mission for  gross  Improprte-.y  and  after  a  full 
public  hearing  In  addition.  I  support  con- 
tln-jlnir  the  Watergate  grand  j'jrj  as  well  ai 
tb«  House  J'jdinarv  Commltteeu  elT' rts  •'< 
investigate  what.  If  any  grrmnds  exist  for 
Lmpearhment 

Imight  add  that  Pve  received  nearly  5  000 
pi«cea  of  mall  relating  to  this  matter,  each 
of  tbetn  expressing  valuable  potnU  of  view. 
sad  I  am  now  In  the  process  of  raapoodliif 
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to  each  of  them  In  the  hope  you  might  find 
the  tabulauoos  of  my  poll  responses  in- 
formative.  I  am  printing  them  here,  figures 
representing  percentages: 

1.  Did  you  vote  in  the  1973  Presidential 
electloa? 

Te« — »S 

No 7 

a.  Would  you  vote  If  a  n*ti»"»i  election 
were  held  rigjat  now? 

Tee 96 

Nd 4 

3.  Do  you  Intend  to  vote  In  the  1074  Gen- 
eral KlacUon  for  a  governor.  U.S.  Senator, 
and  US   Representative? 

Yes 99 

No „ 1 

4   What  Is  your  political  registration^ 
(Republican.      Democrat,     Not     Registered, 
Other  1. 

Republican M 

Democrat   4a 

Other 4 

5.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes 
your   political   views?    (Check  one) 

Conservative    3<j 

Moderate 56 

Liberal g 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent IS  above  the  law  under  any  circum- 
stances? 

Ye« „ 10 

^o - 90 

7.  With  the  aboUUon  of  the  office  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor,  would  you  favor  action 
by  Congress  to  establish  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tor's Office  to  pursue  the  Watergate  grand 
Jury  Investigation? 

Yea 74 

No 38 

8.  Which  of  the  following  best  expresses 
your  feelings  about  the  President's  actions  to 
dismiss  Special  Watergate  Proeccutor  Cox 
and  force  the  resignations  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Richardson  and  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ruckelahaus?  (Check  one) 

Strongly  approve ig 

Mostly  approve jj 

Mostly  disapprove lo 

Strongly    disapprov* m 

No  opinion 3 

0.  How  would  you  feel  about  Impeachment 
proceedings  if  the  President  refuses  to  obey 
a  court  order  to  turn  over  Watergate  tapas, 
telephone  logs  and  other  relevant  docu- 
tnents? 

Strongly  favor 42 

Mostly   favor ,.'.'.'.'  17 

MosUy  opposed .."'..  10 

Strongly  opposed 36 

No  opinion . 5 

10  How  would  you  describe  your  attitude 
toward  elacted  public  officials?  (Check  one) 

Trust  all 1 

Trust  most . . „...  23 

Trust  some "'.'.'.  83 

Trust    none 14 

MX     FTSLIC     RSALTK     BmCOMlCITTKa     V«BT 

Acnvk 

This  year  hss  been  a  particularly  a<rtlve  and 
satisfying  one  for  the  Public  Health  and 
Enviroiunent  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  Mrve.  Some  of  the  more  vital 
places  of  legislation  I  have  been  involved 
with  this  year  Include 

Emergency  Medical  Services  — ThU  bill  was 
at  last  signed  Into  law  by  President  Nixon 
despite   a   series   of  controversies  we   finally 
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overcame.  The  need  for  this  blU  was  obvi 
ous  from  the  beginning,  and  It  is  estimated 
that  because  of  it.  as  many  as  36.000  Ameri- 
cans will  be  saved  each  year  from  tragic. 
senseless  death  due  to  auto  accidents  and 
heart  attacks. 

Community  mental  health  centers. — Leg- 
islation I  sponsored  and  on  which  hearlng.s 
will  be  held  early  next  year.  I  am  convinced 
this  worthwhile  program  must  go  hand-lh- 
hand  with  any  effort  to  provide  a  system  of 
national   health  care  for  our  citizens 

Health  maintenance  organisations — I  ei- 
F>*ct  President  Nixon  to  sign  this  important 
bill  into  law,  increasing  the  accessablllty 
and  compeUUon  among  health  care  deliver> 
systems,  thus  improving  the  quality  and 
lowering  the  cost  of  such  care. 

Diabetes  bill  —This  Is  my  legislation  which 
would  increase  aiid  extend  basic  research 
Into  the  true  causes  of  this  terrible  disease 
which  affects  as  many  as  1  in  every  20  Ameri- 
cans and  which  U  not  readily  understood  by 
the  average  man. 

Even  with  these  and  other  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  require  long  hours  of  meetings, 
hearings  and  research,  there  ws«  still  time 
to  visit  with  this  year's  National  Poster 
ChUd  for  the  Cystic  Plbroals  Research  Poun- 
daaon,  little  Tracey  Forehand  Tracey,  a 
bright  and  winsome  6-year-old  from  Mis- 
souri, gave  all  of  us  the  urging  we  needed  to 
get  busy  and  attempt  to  solve  the  pressing 
health   needs  of   this  country. 

LsoiaLATnrx  scttons  in  totth  itrroLtsr 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  represent  you  In  many 
ways  In  some  cases  I  prepare  and  Introduce 
legislation,  other  times  I  co-sponsor  bUls  and 
In  other  cases,  amend  or  speak  out  In  favor 
or  against  bills  as  they  come  up  for  votes. 
WhUe  I  know  I  can't  please  "all  the  people 
aU  the  time."  I  hope  to  maintain  a  respect- 
able average  and  ask  you  to  Judge  for  your- 
self Some  of  the  more  important  areas  this 
year: 

War  powers,  enacted  with  my  strong  sup- 
port over  a  PresldentUl  veto,  limiting  V.3 
troop  Involvement  to  no  more  than  80  days 
without  Congreeslonsl  approval. 

Budget  control,  another  example  of  Con- 
gresB  asserting  Its  Constitutional  authority. 
The  Budiretary  Control  Act  contains  antl- 
lmp)oundment  provisions  which  were  In- 
cluded In  my  amendment.  In  taking  the 
offensive  to  fix  spending  ceilings  and  limit 
Impoundments.  Congress  Is  getting  back  Into 
the  driver's  seat  where  It  belongs  In  setting 
this  nation's  priorities 

Truth  In  Oovewiment.  Important  because 
It  troubles  me  to  see  so  many  Instances  of 
officials  misleading  the  public  I  believe  Ifs 
better  to  say  nothing  than  to  lie  Por  this 
reason.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  give  everv 
American  the  right  to  go  to  court  to  force 
the  Attorney  General  to  investigate  any  gov- 
ernment official  suspected  of  lying  to  Con- 
greae,  the  press  or  the  public. 

Social  Security  I  was  pleased  to  support 
the  Social  Security  Benrflt  Increase  Act  in 
the  House,  which  will  barely  keep  even  wlU-. 
inflation,  by  granting  some  30  million  elderly 
an  11  percent  Increase  In  their  monthly  In- 
comes during  1974  The  last  Increase  was  over 
a  year  ago,  and  with  the  cost  of  living  up 
nearly  8  percent  since  then,  raises  in  flxeri 
Income*  are  vital.  Unfortunately,  still  more 
Inflation  Is  predicted  In  coming  months. 

Scrap  steel  A  year-long  campaign  of  mine 
to  put  a  lid  on  the  Inflationary  situation 
prevailing  in  the  steel  industrv  because  of 
the  exporting  of  vast  amounts  of  valuable 
and  recyclable  srrap  steel  resulted  m  Com- 
merce Dept  action  I  feel  will  protect  local 
Jobs  and  Improve  our  economy  An  expcMt  li- 
censing policy  of  only  2  million  tons  for  the 
first  quarter  of  '74  was  announced.  Just  about 
what  an  amendment  I  proposed  earlier  would 
have  done. 

Railroad  bill,  which  my  Commerce  Com- 
mittee    reported     out     and     which,     when 
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enacted,  should  Anally  provide  a  workable.  If 
.  a  perfect.  soJuMon  for  U\e  fiiiaiiciailv-trou- 
b.ed  rallroiuls  m  ov.r  pa.",  of  the  ctmntry.  I 
successfully  amended  ube  t)Ui  to  provide  for 
full  public  hearings  before  the  new  cor- 
poration set  up  by  the  legislation  could  aban- 
don any  line 

Pensions  on  whlrh  Conpres.s  ls  moving  al- 
though not  fast  enough  for  me  to  provide 
legUlatlon  protecting  private  pen.slon  plans 
that  conuiln  Milid  vesting  and  portabUlty 
provtolons  1  tesli.'led  befire  the  House  Hklu- 
catlon  and  L&b^.r  ComiTjlltee  In  your  behalf, 
urging  a  strong  workable  and  responsible 
pension  reform  bill 

Tax  rt?fonn  I  re- Introduced  my  bill  to 
provide  for  full  review  of  tax  preferences. 
commonlv  railed  loopliules  aiid  forcing  Ccai- 
grees  to  vr,te  them  uj)  or  down  over  a  d-year 
period.  I'm  ahso  happy  u.  say  tiiat  if.y  com- 
mittee, with  !ii;,  str^ug  .s:pport  vo'ed  to 
forbid  the  PederaJ  Govern  rue:,  t  frun.  i.i.poc- 
Ing  piarklr.g  '.i^xt^  nr.  drivers  on;:i:^-.lr.^  Into 
our  cities 

INTaODDCnONS  IN  ORSEX  FOR  MT  DISTEICT  STATF 

To  most  of  you.  my  hard-working  District 
Office  staff  Is  little  more  than  a  friendly  voice 
'.h  the  Federal  Building  or  a  letter  typed  for 
my  signature  I  think  It's  high  time  you  got 
to  know  them  better  so  at  least  you'll  have 
some  Idea  who  you're  talking  to  or  hearing 
from  when  you  have  a  problem  with  your 
Social  Security  check,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, or  Immigration  officials,  among 
the  many  problems  handled  by  my  capable 
District  Office  staff.  Grouped  around  Dixie 
Wulf.  seated  at  the  phone,  are,  left  to  right, 
Barbara  BuscemI,  Mrs.  Hermlne  Butch,  mv 
District  Administrative  AsslsUnt  Keith 
Swenson,  and  John  McCartney.  With  me, 
they  and  my  Washington  Office  staff  are 
available  to  lend  whatever  assistance  we  csin, 
so  dont  hesitate   to  write  or  call. 

MONET  jrST  WAITINC  TO  BK  CI.AtMED 

If  you  are  a  retired  Federal  employee,  you 
might  be  among  those  who  have  failed  to  file 
a  claim  on  some  826  million  In  retirement 
teneflt  contributions  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  If  you  worked  for  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment since  1920  and  are  retired  and  think 
you  might  qualify  for  some  of  this  money, 
send  me  your  name,  address.  Social  Security 
number,  birth  date,  and  dates  and  place  of 
vour  employment  and  we  will  find  out 
whether  or  not  you  have  a  lump  sum  pay- 
ment commg  your  way  This  Is  Just  one  of 
the  ways  I  and  my  staff  can  be  of  service 
If  we  can  answer  a  question  or  get  to  the 
bottom  of  a  problem  with  the  government 
for  you.  please  don't  hestlste  to  contact  us 
Our  numbers  are  (202)  22&-2135  In  Wash- 
ington, and  662-05S3  In  Pittsburgh  And 
remember,  although  I  get  to  meet  many  of 
vou  at  workshops  and  In  schools,  your  letters 
are  very  helpful  in  that  they  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  thinking  on  Issues  important 
to  you  Please  stay  in  touch  My  door  Is  always 
open. 


GILM.^N  INTRODUCES  DISASTER 
AID  BILL  FOR  FARMERS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  that  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  A«rrlcuUure  to  be  more 
responsive  tn  our  f.irmers  in  dlsa.ster 
.•situations  enabling  long-term  reflnanc- 
inp  of  debts  Incurred  as  a  result  of  such 
disasters. 
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As  proposed,  my  bill  would  apply  to 
any  farmer,  rancher,  oy.ster  planter,  cor- 
poration, partnership  or  other  person 
eligible  to  receive  a  loan  under  subtitle 
C  of  the  Con.solid.ited  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  Thi.'-  i.';  the  identical 
lanRuage  rurrenily  ased  in  the  act  for 
the  loan.s  that  it  authorizes 

.Additionally,  this  proposed  legislation 
would  relax  one  of  the  major  obstacles 
barring  refinancing  a.ssi.<;iance  to  manv 
farmers  This  is  the  existing  Farmers 
Home  .Adn-iini.'-tration  repuLation  that 
bars  emerpeiicy  loans  to  refinance  debts 
where  tfit-  total  indebtedness  secured  by 
liens  on  the  farmer's  property  exceed^ 
the  market  value  of  the  property  or  $300  - 
000.  whichever  is  the  smaller  amount  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  any  bad  loan  be 
made  where  the  md'^btednes-  already 
exceeds  the  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. But  wliere  the  value  of  the  property 
far  exceeds  indebtedness,  the  $300,000 
limitation — arbitrarily  contrived  by  the 
FHA  In  conjunction  with  the  Office  of 
M:inagement  and  Budget^ — has  simply 
proved  to  be  too  stringent  a  cutoff.  My 
bill  imposes  a  more  realistic  Indebted- 
ness limitation  of  $1,000,000. 

In  such  cases,  short-term  emergency 
loans  of  the  operating  type  have  pro- 
vided stopgap  assistance,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  after  almost  1  year's 
experience  under  this  method  of  financ- 
ing a  farmer's  operation,  it  is  becoming 
more  obvious  that  many  farmers  may 
never  truly  recover  from  the  Hurricane 
Agnes  or  other  major  disaster  losses. 

The  vegetable  farmers  in  my  con- 
gressiMial  district  in  southeastern  New 
York,  for  example,  suffered  virtually  a 
total  crop  loss  as  a  result  of  Hurricajie 
Agnes  in  June  1972  Most  of  them  were 
able  to  obtain  only  short-term  produc- 
tion loans  The  $300,000  indebtedness 
limitation  barred  long-term  refTianring 
of  debts  in  several  cases  As  a  result, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  these  farm- 
ers can  profitably  recover  the  lo.st  In- 
come in  order  to  pay  off  the  indebted- 
ness incurred  in  connection  with  the 
destroyed  1972  crops. 

While  the  future  of  many  of  these 
small-  and  medium -sized  farming  oper- 
ations Is  still  a  big  question  mark,  it  is 
a  fair  assessment  of  the  facts  to  state 
that  these  farmers  were  not  restored  to 
the  position,  economicsdly  or  otherwise, 
that  they  were  In  immediately  prior  to 
Agnes. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  attention  to  this 
problem  and  encourage  their  support  of 
this  proposal  which  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day, the  full  text  of  which  follows; 

HH.  12072 

Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>e3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asiembled.  That  sub- 
title C  of  the  ConsoUdBted  Parm  und  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  USC  196:  et  seq^  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  st  the  end  thereof  the 
followlnf;  new  section 

"Skc.  329  The  Se<'r«tary  m«v  make  loans 
to  refinance  debts  to  t.-.y  farmer,  rancher 
oyster  planter,  corporatloi.  pa.'-tnership  or 
other  person  eligible  to  receive  a  loan  under 
this  subtitle  and  secured  by  Mens  on  real 
property  which  would  not  cause  such  per- 
son's debts  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  the  market 
value  of  such   property  or  tl ,000.000. 
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A  POSITIVE  APPROACH  TO  THE 

ENERGY   CRISIS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CA:.rT"ORKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATTVES 

Friday,  Decernbtr  21.  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  real 
impact  of  the  energy  cnsis  becomes  clear. 
It  IS  increa.singiy  important  that  we  keep 
our  heads  in  studying  the  problem  and 
developing  solutions  lo  it  This  Ls  .simply 
not  the  tune  to  begin  blaming  one  an- 
oLiier  for  what  is  happening.  All  of  us 
t>ear  .some  measure  of  responsibility  for 
the  situation  and  ail  of  us  will  have  to 
contribute  to  a  solution. 

One  of  our  ctuef  advantages  m  dealing 
with  the  energy  crisis  l~  our  impressive 
pool  of  knowledgeable  men  and  women  of 
goodwill  who  will  o.cupy  leadership 
positions  in  the  energy  sector  while  solu- 
tions are  being  identified  and  acted  upon 

Foremost  among  these  people  is  Dr 
Dixy  Lee  Ray.  a  marine  biologist  and 
the  higlily  respected  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energ>  Commission  I  note  that 
she  displays  laudable  attitudes  of  fair- 
ness and  levelheadedness  in  approaching 
the  energy  crisis. 

Re<.enLly  Dr.  Ray  headed  a  prestigious 
panel  which  lcx)ked  mio  the  energy  situa- 
tion and  listed  findings  on  potential 
courses  of  action  The  report  which  they 
issued  earlier  thus  month  is  likely  to  be 
the  handbook  of  upcoming  efforts  to 
find  a  way  out  of  the  energy  briar  patch. 
The  most  important  thing  about  "The 
Nation  s  Energy  future  '  is  that  it  makes 
no  attempt  to  lay  blame  or  create  scape- 
goats. Tne  report  simp;>  declares  that 
we  can  solve  this  problem  if  we  simply 
sheathe  our  political  hatchets  and  work 
txjgeUier  for  the  common  good  There  is 
much  truth  in  this  atutude  and  perhaps 
the  holiday  season  is  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate time  to  recognize  this  fact. 

Mr.    Speaker,    columnist    Jsmies    Kil- 

patrick  has  described  this  panel  and  its 

finding  in  some  detail.  His  article  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star-News. 
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POSITTVK   APPIOaCH    TO    Enesgt    Ckisis 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
Considering  the  rivers  of  Information  that 
are  flowing  along  these  days  on  the  energy 
crisis.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  little  atten- 
tion has  been  f>ald  to  a  report  submitted  to 
the  President  three  weeks  ago  by  Dr.  Dlzy 
Lee  Ray,  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Yet  this  voluminous  report  b 
the  best  documented  and  most  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  situation  I  have  seen  thus 
far.  It   merits  careful   consideration 

The  report  is  the  fuxtduct  of  five  montlxs' 
labor  by  16  panels  of  experts  recruited  from 
36  federal  departments  and  agencies  Thev 
wer«  aaalsted  by  2S2  consultants  drawn  from 
the  private  sector  Their  review  co\ered  more 
than  1.100  specific  proposals  for  energy  re- 
search and  development  It  seems  a  fair  as- 
sumption that  nothing  of  significance  has 
been  Ignored. 

Our  energy  problems.  In  the  view  of  these 
eipertj,  are  not  to  be  blamed  upon  the  ex- 
iravaga:.c«  of  Americans  or  the  stubtkoni- 
r.ess  of  the  .\rabs  Thre  crisis  stems,  lu  large 
part,  from  the  lack  of  a  coordinated  prcgrair 
of  research  and  development  over  the  pas 
20    years     Obviouslv     lh^    United    Sute*    : 


not    alone    In    tu    dlfflcultlM.    Tbe    energr 
ahortag*  is  worldwide. 

Looking  to  our  own  needs.  Dr.  Ray  and 
her  asaoclates  are  optUnlatic  Their  encour- 
aging conclasion  U  Uiat  '*tbe  Umted  States 
has  the  resources  and  technolo^  for  seLf- 
sufllclency  ■■  Oiven  a  sustained  and  \lgurous 
national  cominltment.  that  goal  can  be  at- 
tained. They  urge  Ave  simultaneous  efforts 
to  reach  It. 

The  first  of  these  Is  to  conserve  the  energy 
sources  on  which  we  now  rely.  That  sounds 
elementary,  but  the  opportunities  for  con- 
servation outlined  in  this  report  go  far 
beyond  the  familiar  areas  thai  have  b««n 
most  widely  discussed.  Tremendous  savings 
can  be  achieved  merely  by  salvaging  wasted 
heat  and  by  Increa.slnt;  the  efflclency  of  en- 
er?'-consiimlnit  machinery  now  in  use 

.\a  a  s«>cond  step  Increase  domestic  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  natural  gas  as  rapidly  as 
possible. '  Again,  this  goal  seems  too  self- 
evident  to  merit  discussion,  but  the  con- 
sultants plunge  head  on  into  a  controversy 
others  have  sought  to  avoid  They  are  talk- 
ing of  "improv^Kl  drilling  methods  for  ofT- 
shore  sites,  release  of  gas  from  tight  forma- 
tions, and  eittraction  of  oil  from  shale  "  While 
scrupulous  attention  must  be  paid  to  en- 
vironmental risks,  "such  attention  cannot 
be  alU<wed  to  Interfere  with  production  In- 
creases "  For  the  short  haul,  at  least,  the  en- 
ergy- is  more  important  than  the  damage 
that  may  be  done. 

The  third  recommendation  Is  to  substitute 
coal  for  oil  and  gas  "on  a  massive  scale  "This 
Is  seen  as  essentially  a  .ihort-term  measur- 
The  fourth  re<x>mmendatton.  tied  clo.sely  to 
the  fifth.  Is  that  we  move  ahead  on  craah 
programs  for  developing,  first,  mtomlc  energy, 
and  f.irrher  down  the  road,  solar  power 

Still  more  distant  Is  the  development  of 
eneryv  from  wind  currents,  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  ocean  thermal  gradients,  but 
those  also  must  be  vigorously  explored 

All  this  will  cost  money  Dr.  Rav  and  her 
aasocutes  call  for  a  five-year.  •lO-bUUon  pro- 
gram of  federal  research,  to  be  closely  co- 
ordinated with  development  efforts  In  the 
private  sector.  They  acknowledge  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  pitfalls  along  the  way.  care 
must  be  token  to  ensure  that  no  Industry 
realises  windfall  profits  at  the  tajipayers'  ex- 
pense, and  d\ie  regard  must  be  givtn  to  such 
national  ?oals  as  price  stabilization  and  con- 
sumer protection. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  Dr  Ray's  report  that  Is 
most  significant.  Here  Is  no  defeatism,  and 
no  wringing  of  hands  The  energy  problem — 
the  experts  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  "crisis" — 
Is  not  beyond  solution  within  a  reasonable 
span  of  years.  America,  they  are  saying,  has 
the  imaclnatlon,  the  know-how.  and  the 
physical  and  financial  resources  to  achieve 
energy  Independence.  Let  us  take  heart.  We 
will  make  It  yet. 


STATEMENT  ON  A  BILL  TO  IMPLE- 
MENT THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
OP  THE  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMIT- 
TEE TASK  FORCE  ON  RAPE  TO 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

HON.  'vVilLlA.VI  J.  K£AT!N€ 

or  OHIO 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  implement  some 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Safety  Committee  Task.  Force  on  Rape 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  ta&k  force,  consisting  of  volun- 
teers irom  public  and  private  institutions 
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Interested  in  problems  associated  with 
the  crime  of  rape,  was  created  to  study 
problems  encountered  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  rape  In  the 
District  of  Coltunbla 

The  task  force  report  included  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  for  improving 
the  handling  of  rape  cases  in  the  District 
of  Coltmibia.  Some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, such  as  those  concerning  police 
procedures,  medical  treatment  for  vic- 
tims of  rape,  forensic  medicine  in  rape 
cases,  and  procedures  of  the  US  Attor- 
ney's office  In  prosecuting  rape  cases, 
may  be  implemented  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council. 

Other  recommendations,  ho'wever.  re- 
quire action  by  the  Congress  since  they 
involve  amending  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  relating  to  the  crime  of  rape, 
and  the  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day would  implement  these  recommen- 
dations : 

First.  The  standard  of  proof  for  for- 
cible rape  shall  require  that  the  victims 
submission  was  achieved  by  the  use  of 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  which  put  her 
in  actual  fear  of  physical  barm. 

Under  the  present  District  of  Colum- 
bia statute,  as  Interpreted  by  the  courts, 
one  of  the  elements  of  forcible  rape, 
which  must  be  proven  in  order  for  a  con- 
viction to  be  obtained,  is  commission  of 
the  act  forcibly  and  against  the  will  of 
the  victim.  This  requires  the  prosecution 
to  show  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the 
victims  resistance,  or  that  the  victim 
was  induced  to  submit  on  the  basis  of 
"reasonable"  fear  of  death  or  grave 
bodily  harm. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  statute  is 
to  require  the  victim  to  choose  between 
Injury  and  being  unable  to  prove  a 
charge  of  rape  That  is  to  say.  if  a  woman 
now  resists,  she  faces  almost  certain 
physical  harm,  the  degree  of  which  Is  un- 
known. If  she  does  not  resist  but  sub- 
mits out  of  fear,  she  then  has  no  "proof" 
that  the  threat  was  of  death  of  grave 
bodily  harm,  or  even  that  there  was  any 
threat  at  all. 

No  person  should  be  required  by  law 
to  make  a  choice  between  being  Injured 
pjid  being  nble  to  prove  a  charge  of  rape. 
.\ny  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  attacker 
which  produces  submission  out  of  fear  of 
any  harm  whatsoever  should  be  sufficient 
to  constitute  rape.  Implementation  of 
this  recommendation  will  achieve  that 
objective 

Second.  The  crime  of  rape  shall  en- 
compass other  forms  of  compelling  non- 
consensual sexual  intercourse. 

This  provision  will  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  the  crime  of  rape  to  include  sex- 
ual intercourse  resulting  from  threats  of 
harm  against  other  persons,  such  as 
friends  or  relatives  of  the  victim,  threats 
of  kidnapping,  and  impairing  the  vic- 
tim's resistance  to  the  use  of  drugs  or 
intoxicants  without  the  victim's  knowl- 
edge or  consent  The  maximum  sentence 
for  forcible  rape  and  these  other  kinds 
of  nonconsensual  conduct  would  be  20- 
years  imprisonment. 

Prohibited  conduct  would  also  Include 
sexual  Intercourse  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  victim  is  mentally  incompetent 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  conduct, 
sexual  Intercourse  with   the  knowledge 
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that  the  victim  Is  unaware  that  a  sexual 
act  is  being  committed — for  example, 
where  the  victim  is  unconscious — and 
sexual  Intercourse  resiilting  from  threats 
other  than  of  physical  harm,  such  as 
blackmail.  The  maximum  penalties  lor 
these  offen.ses  would  be  10-years  Im- 
prlflonment 

This  provision  would  oLso  prohibit  sex- 
ual intercourse  between  persons  in  offi- 
cial custody  or  detained  against  their 
will  in  a  hospital,  prison,  or  other  insti- 
tution, and  persons  who  have  supervisor>' 
or  disciplinary  authonty  over  Lhem,  smce 
in  these  situations  there  is  a  strong  like- 
lihood that  coercion  is  present  The  max- 
imum penalty  for  this  offense  would  be 
5-years  imprisonment. 

Third.  The  penalty  for  the  crime  of 
rape  shall  be  lowered  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  the  penalties  for  other  serious 
violent  crimes. 

Under  present  law.  the  maximum  pen- 
alty for  rape  is  life  imprisonment,  and 
seventy  of  this  sanction  has  made  con- 
victions difficult  to  obtain.  As  indicated 
above  m  outlining  the  proposed  penal- 
ties for  various  kinds  of  rape,  this  legis- 
lation will  reduce  the  penalties  to  bring 
them  more  in  line  with  the  penalties  for 
other  serious  violent  crimes. 

Fourth.  The  InstrucUon  to  the  jury  on 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape  in 
use  prior  to  the  decision  in  United  States 
against  Bryant  shall  be  restored  by  stat- 
ute 

Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  in  United  States  against  Bryant, 
the  essential  elements  of  the  crime  of 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape  were 
defined  to  juries  as  follows: 

The  Oovemment  must  prove  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt:  That  the  defendant 
made  an  assault  upon  the  complainant: 
that  he  did  so  with  specific  intent  to 
have  sexual  intercourse  with  the  com- 
plainant; and  that  he  did  so  with  the 
purpose  of  carrying  this  intent  into  ef- 
fect by  force  and  against  the  will  of  the 
complainant. 

Under  the  Bryant  decision,  however, 
the  essential  elements  of  the  offense  of 
as.sault  with  Intent  to  commit  rape,  each 
of  which  the  government  must  prove  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  are:  That  the 
defendant  made  an  assault  UF>on  the 
complainant:  that  he  did  so  with  specific 
Intent  to  have  intercourse  with  the  com- 
plainant: and  that  he  Intended  to  rape 
the  victim  against  her  will  and  by  using 
such  force  or  threat  of  force  as  might  be 
necessary  to  overcome  resistance  or 
make  further  resistance  useless. 

By  this  decision,  therefore,  jhe  court 
of  appeals  ruled  that  It  Is  not  sufficient 
to  prove  beyond  a  retisonable  doubt  that 
a  defendant  assaulted  the  complainant 
with  intent  to  have  sexual  intercourse 
against  her  will.  The  defendant,  in  the 
words  of  the  Br>ant  opinion,  must  have 
'intent  to  use  force  at  the  time  of  sex- 
ual intercourse  " 

I  believe  that  the  standard  instruction 
in  use  prior  to  Bryant  sufficiently  defines 
the  elements  of  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape  without  imposing  the  un- 
realistic requirement  of  intent  to  use 
whatever  force  might  be  necessary  to 
overcome  resistance  at  the  time  of  Inter- 
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course  as  an  additional  element  which 
must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  in  all  cases. 

Fifth.  An  aggrevated  assaults  statute 
with  a  penalty  of  up  to  10  years  shall  be 
inactive. 

Under  present  law.  there  are  three 
principal  as.saull  statutes:  simple  as- 
sault, a  mi.sdemeanor.  punishable  by  a 
maximum  of  one  year  Imprisonment; 
assault  with  a  dangerou-s  weapon 
punishable  by  a  maximiim  of  10-years 
imprisonment:  and  assault  with  Intent 
to  kill,  to  commit  rape  or  robbery, 
punishable  by  not  less  than  2  or  more 
than  14  years. 

These  statutes  leave  a  gap  in  the  law 
in  rape  situations.  For  example,  there 
are  incidents  of  an  assault  with  intent 
to  commit  rape  in  which  the  victim  was 
clearly  assaulted  by  the  defendant  and 
suffered  significant  injuries,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  deemed  by  the  courts  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  prove  the  specific  intent  to 
rape. 

Under  present  Interpretation  of  the 
law.  such  a  fact  situation  is  not  infre- 
quent, and  if  no  weapon  was  used,  the 
defendant  could  be  convicted  only  of 
simple  assault,  a  misdemeanor. 

This  provision  will  therefore  provide  an 
aggravated  assault  statute  to  cover  as- 
saults involving  serious  Injury,  and  fur- 
ther provide  a  penalty  of  up  to  lO-yea'-s 
imprisonment,  the  same  penalty  as  for 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon.  Also. 
if  the  penalty  for  rape  is  lowered  to 
20  years,  a  rape  aggravated  by  serious 
injury  to  the  victim  should  be  subject  to 
addlticMial  penalties  for  aggravated  as- 
.■=ult. 

Sixth.  The  crime  of  carnal  knowl- 
edge— statutory  rape — shall  be  limited 
to  offenses  against  children  below  the 
age  of  12  years. 

Under  present  law,  the  elements  of 
statutory  rape  are  sexual  intercourse 
with  a  female  under  16  years  of  age. 
Neither  consent  nor  a  mistaken  belief  of 
age  above  16  Is  a  defense. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  will  assure 
that  a  statutory  rape  statute  be  retained, 
hut  that  the  statute  should  be  limited 
to  offenses  against  children  under  the 
age  of  12. 

Because  statutory  age  at  common  law 
was  10  years,  and  the  Model  Penal  Code 
statements  maintain  that  12  years  is 
the  mast  common  age  for  the  onset  of 
puberty,  it  Is  believed  that  a  statutorj' 
age  of  12  Is  one  that  will  more  accu- 
rately reflect  the  absence  of  an  informed 
consent  in  appropriate  cases. 

This  portion  of  the  bill,  therefore,  pro- 
vides that  carnal  knowledge  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  offenses  against  the  children 
below  the  age  of  12  years,  but  that  such 
an  offense  shall  be  punishable  by  a  max- 
imum of  20  years  imprisonment. 

Seventh.  A  "corruption  of  minors" 
statute  shall  be  enacted  protecting  young 
persons  of  12.  13.  and  14  years  of  age 
from  certain  forms  of  sexual  activity. 

In  any  case  of  sexual  Intercourse  or 
sodomy,  where  the  young  participant  is 
below  the  age  of  15  years  but  above  the 
age  of  12  years,  and  the  older  participant 
Is  between  4  and  15  years  older  than  the 
younger  participant,  the  older  partici- 
pant shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  longer 
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than  1  year;  or  the  older  participant  is 
16  or  more  years  older  than  the  younger 
participant,  the  older  pariici;jani  is  at 
least  4  years  older  than  the  younger  pa:  - 
ticipant  and  occupies  a  .special  relation - 
siup  with  the  younger  participant  such 
as  parent,  sibling,  aunt,  uncle,  or  grand- 
parent, or  the  older  participant  is  a 
t;uardiaii  or  a  person  with  authonty  over 
the  younger  participant  in  an  institution. 
tiie  older  participant  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  not  longer  than  5  years. 

This  provision  would  also  require  that 
in  corruption  of  minors  rases,  a  leason- 
able  belief  on  the  part  of  the  older  par- 
ticipant was  15  or  older  be  made  an 
affirmative  defense. 

Eighth.  Forcible  heterosexual  inter- 
course and  forcible  heterosexual  and 
homosexual  sodomy  shall  t)e  covered  by 
the  same  criminal  statute  and  treated  in 
precisely'  the  same  manner. 

All  provisions  of  this  bill  relating  to 
forcible  and  statutory  rape  and  corrup- 
tion of  minors  shall  apply  equally  to 
forcible  and  statutory  sodomy. 

Under  present  law.  sodomy,  whether 
consensual  or  forcible,  is  a  criminal  of- 
fense punishable  by  a  maximum  of  10 
years  imprisonment.  Therefore,  a  person 
who  exerts  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
force  or  threat  of  force  or  harm,  that  en- 
gapes  the  victim  in  sexual  acts  other  than 
sexual  intercourse  against  his  or  her  will, 
Ls  liable  to  a  significantly  lower  penalty 
than  for  rape. 

In  reality,  however,  the  physical  and 
psychic  damage  to  the  victim  is  just  as 
severe  in  a  case  of  forcible  sodomy  as 
forcible  rape,  since  both  are  essentially 
crimes  of  violence  and  exertion  of  power 
over  an  unwilling  person. 

Thus,  this  portion  of  the  bill  provides 
that  forcible  sodomy  and  forcible  rape 
shall  carry  the  seme  crimin-iil  penalties, 
a  maximum  of  20-year  imprisonment. 

Ninth.  Revisions  in  the  law  shall  be 
nonsex  specific:  that  is,  statutes  shall 
not  refer  to  the  actor  or  the  victim  as 
male  or  female. 

This  provision  is  included  in  the  bill 
for  two  reasons.  First,  each  of  the  pro- 
posed revisions  in  the  law  cover  both 
homosexual  and  heterosexual  acts;  and 
sexual  acts  other  than  sexual  intercourse 
may,  of  course,  be  accomplished  by  any 
two  persons  regardless  of  their  sex! 

Second,  the  definition  of  involuntarv 
sexual  acts  includes  behavior  that  could 
be  perpetrated  by  a  female  upon  a  male, 
for  example,  intercourse  with  a  male 
child  under  12  years  of  age  or  inter- 
course with  a  male  mentally  Incapable 
of  understanding  the  nature  of  conduct. 

Tenth.  Explicit  legislation  aboU.shing 
the  corroboration  requirement  for  all  of- 
fenses in  the  revised  criminal  statutes 
proposed  herein. 

The  corroboration  requirement  has 
perhaps  been  debated  more  than  any 
other  area  of  the  laws  surrounding  rape, 
probably  because  It  is  through  this  addi- 
tional proof  requirement  that  rape  has 
been  most  clearly  singled  out  from  other 
crimes  for  special  treatment. 

The  primary  justification  given  over 
the  years,  both  in  public  debate  and  judi- 
cial decision,  for  the  corroboration  re- 
quirement is  that  "for  these  offenses,  the 
risk  of  unjust  conviction  is  high.  It  is 
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said  that  many  rape  compLunants  have 
had  an  urge  to  fantasize  or  even  a  motive 
to  fabricate,  while  typically  ihe  innocent, 
as  well  as  the  guilty,  have  oniy  their 
own  testimony  upon  wluch  to  rely  " 

It  hai  been  fouiid  that  this  aUegallon, 
.i\-  now  transformed  into  an  accepted 
'  'i.ruth.  even  in  judicial  doct.nne,  that 
v.omen  often  fantasize  or  fabricate  'i-lse 
charges  of  rape.  ha.s  been  repeat^ed  over 
and  over  without  citing  any  supporting 
evidence 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted 
thai  35  States  do  not  have  a  corrobora- 
tioii  requirement  and  Liiat  coiroboiauon 
was  not  required  m  common  law.  Never- 
theless thl.'=  IS  almost  uniformly  ignored 
In  most  judicial  opinions. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that 
in  all  offenses,  including  rape,  some  false 
and  mistaken  accusations  will  be  made. 
For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
person  to  complain  that  a  friend  pointed 
a  gun  or  waved  a  knife  at  tliem  in  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon  It  may  well  be 
that  no  weapon  i.^  found  and  the  com- 
plainant has  a  motive  to  lie  but  there  Is 
no  corroboration  requirement. 

Moreover,  the  possibility  of  mistake 
and  falsity  is  precisely  the  reason  behind 
constitutional  and  judicial  safeguards 
protecting  a  criminal  defendant,  such  as 
the  presumption  of  innocence,  the  rea- 
sonable doubt  standard  of  proof,  the 
right  to  waive  public  jury  trial  and  the 
opportunity  to  cross  examine  witnesses, 
as  well  as  other  constitutional  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  defendant  in  a  crim- 
inal case. 

The  corroboration  requirement  poses 
many  other  difficulties  as  well.  Some 
rapes  entirely  lack  corroboration — for 
example,  the  rapists  use  of  a  gun  may 
make  bruises  and  torn  clothing  un- 
likely— and  it  is  probable  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  corroboration  requirement 
is  a  factor  in  the  significant  nonprosecu- 
tion  rate  of  forcible  rape  charges. 

The  belief  that  a  rape  charge  is  not 
often  prosecuted  and  that  a  conviction 
Is  difficult  to  obtam  undoubtedly  dis- 
courages many  women  from  even  report- 
ing rapes  to  the  police. 

In  mj-  judgment,  therefore,  there  is  no 
justification  for  singling  out  rape  and 
related  offenses  for  special  proof  require- 
ments not  required  for  conviction  of 
other  offenses.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  is  not  a  provision  for  a  more 
lax  standard  of  proof  than  in  other  ciim- 
inal  cases,  but  only  for  the  same  stand- 
ard of  proof:  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

Eleventh.  Prior  instances  where  a  de- 
fendant has  claimed  consent  to  a  charge 
ol  rape  shall  be  admissible  in  a  triaJ 
where  he  raises  a  defense  of  consent  to 
a  charge  of  rape. 

A  defendant  whose  defense  is  fabrica- 
tion may  Introduce  evidence  that  his  al- 
leged victim  has  made  a  prior  complaint 
of  rape,  not  because  it  is  impossible  for 
a  woman  to  have  been  raped  twice,  but 
because  it  is  deemed  relevant  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  charge  against  the  de- 
fendant is  fabricated.  In  this  regard, 
rape  is  no  different  from  other  offenses. 

The  converse  of  the  above,  however, 
that  another  woman  said  that  the  de- 
fendant raped  her  and  that  the  defend- 
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ant  claimed  consent,  should  also  be  ad- 
missible when  the  defendant  again 
clalnu  consent  to  a  charge  of  rape 

It  ha*  been  found  that  most  prosecu- 
tors believe  that  a  trial  Judge  would  now 
exclude  such  evidence  despite  its  proba- 
Uve  value,  under  the  rule  that  evidence 
of  other  crimes  by  a  defendant  shall  not 
be  admitted  at  his  trial  for  a  different 
crime. 

Such  a  rule  has  exception*,  however. 
and  one  excepUon  makes  admissible  evi- 
dence of  other  acts  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  claims  are  criminal,  but  which  the 
de'endant  claims  are  not  criminal,  in 
order  to  prove,  by  accumulation,  that  an 
innocMit  explanation  such  as  accident  or 
mistake  Is  not  responsible  for  the  re- 
sults 

For  example,  when  a  woman  Is  charged 
for  murder  for  poisoning  her  child,  the 
fact  that  another  of  her  children  also 
died  by  poisoning  at  an  earlier  Ume  is 
admissable  to  negate  a  defense  that  the 
child  was  poisoned  by  accident.  Whereas 
It  is  possible  that  one  child  would  acci- 
dentaUy  poison  herself,  it  is  highly  Im- 
probable that  two  children  in  the  same 
household  would  do  so  at  different  Ume5 

So  too.  whereas,  it  is  possible  that  one 
woman  would  coiwent  to  intercourse  wnth 
the  defendant  and  then  claim  rape.  It  is 
highly  Improbable  that  two  women  would 
do  so  In  connecUon  with  the  same  de- 
fendant. 

Accordingly,  this  portion  of  the  bill 
provides  that  prior  instances  where  a 
defendant  has  claimed  consent  to  a 
charge  of  rape  should  be  admissible  in 
any  trial  where  he  raises  a  defense  of 
consent  to  a  charge  of  rape 

Twelfth  Under  no  circumstances  shall 
a  comolainanfs  prior  sexual  history  be 
admitted  as  e\idenc?  If  the  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  It  are  not  slmUar  to 
that  which  the  defendant  alleges  precipl- 
Uted  an  act  of  consensual  intercourse 
with  him. 

At  present  when  a  defen,<;e  of  consent 
is  interposed  tn  a  race  case,  evidence  of 
the  \ictims  sexual  history  Is  frequently 
Introduced.  While  juries  are  instructed 
that  such  evidence  is  brought  out  only 
so  th^t  they  can  weigh  the  likelihood  of 
consent,  it  is  clear  the  Juries  sometimes 
misuse  the  evidence  and  conclude  that 
even  though  there  was  a  rape,  they 
should  acquit  because  the  woman  was  not 
"worthy  of  protection  •  Because  of  this 
real  danger  of  serious  prejudice  from 
5uch  evidence.  I  believe  it  should  be  ex- 
cluded unless  clearly  relevant  In  a  given 
case. 

Some  believe  that  when  a  victim  has 
had  Drior  sexual  activity  under  circum- 
stances sunilar  to  that  alleged.  It  may 
be  relevant  on  the  issue  of  consent, 
whereas  others  believe  that  prior  sexual 
acts  of  a  victim  are  never  relevant 

I:  Is  argued  that  prior  sexual  acts  with 
the  same  defendant  are  relevant  but  not 
If  with  other  persons  For  example,  Jf  a 
defendant  alleges  that  he  picked  up  a 
total  stranger  in  a  bar  and  then  engaged 
in  consensual  Intercourse  with  her.  the 
fact  that  she  has  had  consensual  Inter- 
course 10  times  with  men  she  has  known 
well  would  not  be  relevant  If  she  has 
encaged  In  Intercourse  with  strangers  she 
bu  met  in  bars  10  times  In  the  past 
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this  may  lend  credence  to  the  defendant's 
story  and  may  have  some  bearing  on  the 
likelihood  of  consent 

Therefore,  this  portion  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  under  no  circumstances  should 
a  prior  act  of  sexual  conduct  by  the 
complainant  be  admitted  If  the  clrriun- 
stances  which  led  up  to  it  are  not  similar 
to  that  which  the  defendant  alleges  pre- 
cipitated the  act  of  ?exual  conduct  with 
him. 

Finally,  this  legislation  provides  that 
any  person  who  engages  in  a  consensual 
act  of  sodomy  or  sexual  intercourse  In 
public  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  longer 
than  1  year,  or  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  both 

Mr  Speaker,  It  is  widely  agreed  that 
the  present  laws  have  failed  to  ade- 
quately resolve  the  problems  surrounding 
rape  and  related  sex  offenses. 

A  new  approach  is  needed  which  would 
place  the  needs  of  the  victim,  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  the  accused.  In  a  more  bal- 
anced perspective. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  intended 
to  improve  the  criminal  laws  relating  to 
ripe  and  other  sex  offenses,  and  to  put 
them  more  in  line  with  the  laws  govern- 
ing other  crimes  of  violence 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  favorable  attention  of  each 
Member  of  the  House  and  strongly  urge 
that  it  be  promptly  enacted  into  law. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  SONNENFEUDT 
CONFIRMATION  MUST  BE  AN- 
SWERED—P.\RT  XIV 


HON.  JOHN  M   ASHBROOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Nfr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  al- 
though the  Senate  confirmed  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt  yesterday  as  Counselor  of 
the  State  Department  many  questions 
which  were  raised  during  the  Senate 
hearings  stUl  remain  unanswered.  Clark 
Mollenhoff.  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
investigative  reporter  and  author  goes 
into  the  matter  of  some  unfinished  busi- 
ness in  his  December  16  column  In  the 
Des  Moines  Register 

Another  source  which  has  been  fol- 
lowing closely  the  controversial  Sonnen- 
feldt case  Is  TACTICS,  the  newsletter 
published  by  Edward  Hunter,  who  coined 
the  term  "brainwashing"  and  who  has 
over  the  years  appeared  before  various 
congressional  committees  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  psychological  war- 
fare. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  above-men- 
tioned Mollenhoff  column  and  two  TAC- 
TICS Items  of  November  20  and  29.  1973 : 

Sws  Kia&iNcu  RiuLuic  Oww  Watxbcati 
(By  Clark  R  Mollenhoff) 

WkMUtmrroN.  D  C— Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A  gUwlngcr  ta  rUking  hu  own  Water- 
gate scandal  at  the  State  Department  by  la- 
sulng  secrecy  orders  to  protect  a  good  friend 

The  State  Department  baa  Informed  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  that 
FrancU  NlUnd  a  former  State  Department 
security  ofllctal  and  now  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyer,  will  not  be  permitted  to  teatlfy 
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about  the  aecurlty  InTeotlgatton  of  Helmut 
SonnenXaldt.  an  expert  on  Soviet  affairs 

RepreaenUtlve  John  Aahbrook  (Rep, 
Ohio)  has  challenged  both  the  authority  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  political  wis- 
dom of  the  NUon  administration  In  ordering 
NUand  to  remain  silent 

At  laaue  U  the  effeettvenen  of  the  SUt* 
Department  security  procedures,  poeaible 
perjury  by  Sonnenfeldt  or  others,  and  the 
eiieni  to  which  the  executive  branch  will 
be  permitted  to  go  I u  blocking  a  proper  con- 
gressional Investigation. 

Sonnenfeldt.  a  career  foreign  service  offi- 
cial. Is  accused  of  having  leaked  highly  classi- 
fied Information  to  a  foreign  power— Israel 
He  also  la  accused  of  having  lied  about  the 
alleged  leak  in  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  recently. 

The  SounenXeldt  case  is  only  one  of  many 
SUte  Depwrtment  cases  that  Involve  highly 
questionable  security  and  unresolved  prob- 
lems of  perjury  and  lack  of  co-operation  wit.h 
congressional  committees 

It  could  t)e  the  moet  explosive,  however, 
because  It  centers  on  the  activity  and  testi- 
mony of  a  man  who  is  a  long-time  friend  of 
Kissinger  and  who.  as  a  Soviet  erpert,  has 
been  privy  to  the  nations  highest  daaslfled 
secreu  as  a  stall  member  of  the  National  Se- 
curity CouncU    (NSC)    for   the   last   years 

Last  spring,  Sonnenfeldt  was  nominated 
by  President  Nixon  to  be  undersecretary  of 
t'^*»ury — a  role  in  which  he  would  have  had 
top  influence  In  East-West  trade  relations 

The  nomination  ran  into  long  delays  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  because  of 
questions  Senator  Jease  HeJma  (Rep.,  N.C  ) 
raised  about  the  security  Investigation,  and 
those  by  Senator  Harry  Byrd  (Dem.,  Va.)  re- 
garding Sonnenfeldfs  role  In  the  disastrous 
Soviet  wheat  deals. 

Sonnenfeldt  assured  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  U.S  had  learned  many  les- 
sons from  the  disaster  and  would  not  make 
the  same  mistakes  again. 

But  the  admission  of  past  mistakes  was 
not  enough  to  convince  Helms  or  Byrd  that 
Sonnenfeldt  should  be  promoted  to  a  broad- 
er role  over  all  East-West  trade. 

Senator  Russell  Long  iDem  La  )  bent  to 
the  pleadings  of  the  White  House  and  gave 
the  nomination  the  cautious  approval  of  th» 
Senate  committee  after  the  White  Hous* 
arranged  for  lu  edited  version  of  the  Son- 
nenfeldt security   Investigation. 

The  Sonnenfeldt  nomination  delay  started 
when  William  P  Rogers  was  secretary  of 
sUte  He  resigned  and  Kissinger  was  con- 
firmed as  secretary  of  state 

By  that  time.  Kissinger  wanted  Sonnen- 
feldt at  the  State  Department  as  one  of  his 
top  aides  on  Soviet  affairs,  and  he  persuaded 
President  Nixon  to  withdraw  the  undersec- 
retary nomination  in  favor  of  a  nomination 
as  counselor  of  the  SUte  Department. 

This  will  bring  the  nomination  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  headed 
bv    Chairman    J     WUllam    Pulbrlght    (Dem 
Ark  ) 

Retired  foreign  service  ofBcer  Stephen 
Koczak.  now  the  director  of  research  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployee*, has  testified  that  he  was  present 
when  Sonnenfeldt  told  laraeU  intelligence 
agents  Information  that  was  so  highly 
classified  that  It  was  restricted  to  only  a 
handful  of  the  highest-level  aides  to  the 
secretary  of  state 

Another  key  witness  In  the  Sonnenfeldt 
case  la  John  D  Hemenway,  a  retired  foreign 
service  oflScer  who  served  with  Sonnenfeldt 
Ui  Soviet  affairs 

Koczak,  Hemenway   and  former  State  De 
partment  security  evaluator  Otto  P    Otepka 
contend  that  questlonUig  NUand  In  a  publ; 
session  would  estabiuh  the  laxltv  of  securl* 
procedures  in  the  State  Department 

Sonnenfeldfs  supporters  argue  the  allege 
tions  concern  an   Incident  that  took  placp 
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more  than  a  decade  ago.  They  also  argue  that 
the  Soviet  experts  performance  in  high 
sensitive  posts  in  government  since  that  time 
should  demonstrate  he  la  not  a  security  risk. 

Sonnenfeldfs  critics  contend  there  has 
never  been  an  adequate  investigation  of  the 
Sonnenfeldt  leaks"  and  that  evidence  is  in 
existence  that  wlU  establish  that  he  perjured 
himself  In  explaining  his  action  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  CkDmmlttee  earlier  this  year. 

State  Department  orders  blocking  testi- 
mony of  NUand  before  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  Is  pictured  as  a  "cover- 
up"  comparable  to  Watergate  In  a  matter 
that  could  be  more  Important  to  national 
security  than  Watergate. 

As  far  as  Aahbrook  is  concerned,  the  con- 
firmation of  Sonnenfeldt  by  the  Senate  as 
counselor  of  the  State  Department  wUl  not 
end  his  drive  for  the  full  facts. 

"If  they  haven't  got  something  to  bide. 
why  wont  they  let  NUand  testify?"  Aahbrook 
questions. 

Wht  He  Wa.s  Planted  in  Tkcasttbt: 

SONNINFELDT   CASX   ExPLAINXD 

As  of  November  8,  after  sU  months,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  has  reported 
the  nomination  of  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  as 
Treasury  undersecretary  out  of  committee, 
but  not  yet  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
a  roll  call  or  voice  vote.  At  the  start  of  con- 
firmation hearings  on  May  15,  Sen.  Russell 
B  Long  (D-La.),  chairman,  expressed  the 
hope  they  could  be  concluded  "before  the 
day  Is  out  ••  He  added.  T  think  It  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  would  be  best  not  t^  carry  over 
for  a  future  day  If  we  can  avoid  it." 

What  was  this  all  about? 

On  Oct  18.  1973  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia  signed  a  'trade  negotiation 
agreement."  In  the  preparation  of  which 
Sonnenfeldt  played  a  major  role  He  was  then 
on  the  National  Security  Council  staff,  as 
Henry  Kissinger's  principal  assistant  on  the 
USSR,  and  on  such  missions  as  that  of 
Maurice  H  Stans,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
Moscow  Stans.  now  indicted,  had  Sonnen- 
feldt as  his  principal  assistant  In  preUmlnary 
negotiations 

Longterm,  substantial  commitments  were 
made  to  the  USSR.  Including  American  food 
and  technology,  in  return  for  a  promised 
slackening  of  tensions,  under  the  label  of 
"detente." 

The  full  commitments  are  not  yet  made 
known. 

Kissinger  was  strategically  located.  In  the 
White  House  and  State  Department,  to  ful- 
fill these  commitments,  except  for  certain 
financial  arrangements  He  needed,  for  these. 
a  trusted  collaborator  who  had  his  viewpoint. 
Sonnenfeldt  was  the  man,  so  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  President  Nixon 

He  had  l)een  senior  NSC  staff  member 
dealing  with  East-West  relations,  and  now 
Aas  to  handle  East-West  trade  as  envisioned 
by  the  "detente"  agreements.  Although  ap- 
pointed to  the  Treasury,  he  had  no  special 
knowledge  on  taxation  He  would  simply 
be  Kissinger's  agent  to  quietly  Implement 
decisions  from  this  key  vantage  post. 

DCVICK  TO  CXNTKALJEE  COIfT«OL 

Kissinger  ar^^  Sonnenfeldt  had  served  to- 
gether as  enlisted.  Oerman-born  members  of 
an  Intelligence  unit  under  Fritz  Kraemer, 
an  Immigrant,  who  spurred  Kissinger  to  go  on 
to  Harvard. 

Kissinger  was  now  faced  with  the  need  Uj 
control  two  variable  functions  to  keep  up 
the  momentum  of  "detente."  First,  was  the 
national  security-diplomatic  factor.  He  him- 
self could  control  this  as  the  Presldent'H 
advisor  on  National  Security,  heading  prac- 
tically every  Important  committee  In  the 
NSC  structure 

The   other   factor   dealt   with    money,   its 

allocation  at  home  and  abroad  The  "detente" 

stipulation    to    foster    trade    with    Moscow 

through  the  granting  of  commodity  credits 
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required  money — lots  of  It!  The  grain  deal 
was  a  vivid  enough  example. 

Financial  realities  covUd  viTeck  Kissinger's 
program  unless  he  had  his  mar.  In  Treasury 
to  deal  only  with  East-West  trade.  In  the 
desired   manner 

The  newly  created  office,  with  tnis  man- 
date, was  able  to  instruct  the  other  Treasury 
undersecretaries  to  collect  taxes  needed,  and 
regulate  the  amour.t  of  currency  In  t.ne  n.oi;- 
ey  supply,  while  on  matters  'of  Et^st-West 
trade,  only  Kissinger's  man,  S^rnnenfeldt, 
would  be  the  oracle  from  Delphi 

This  clever  bureaucratic  setup  could  run 
around  any  opposition  with  what,  in  effect, 
was  a  Marshall  Plan  for  economic  and  tech- 
nological aid  to  Moscow  in  return  for  what- 
ever "detente"  might  be  secured 

NOMINATION  MAV  BE  V^ITHDRAWN 

Two  months  asro  when  Nixon  seec.ed  de- 
termined to  fulfill  the  commitments.  Sonnen- 
feldt wai  urgently  needed  at  the  Treasury 
post  The  Chicago  T.-lbune  of  August  20  re- 
ported that  Nixon  might  telephone  Long, 
urging  him  to  push  ahead  «;th  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  Israeli-Arab  War,  'owever,  upset  the 
apple  cart.  Congress  and  the  President  gave 
up  plans,  at  least  temp<3rari:y  to  grant  Mos- 
cow "most  favored  nation     treatment. 

On  November  7.  a  Senate  Fta.Ter  rep>orted 
that  the  Administration  had  signaled  It 
would  not  move  forward  at  present  for  a  floor 
vote  on  Sonnenfeldfs  nomination.  The 
source  of  the  report  was  traced  to  George  P. 
Schultz,   Treasury   secretary   himself. 

The  prolonged  hearings,  with  heavy  at- 
tack upon  the  nomination,  combined  with 
the  shift  In  international  affairs,  were  hav- 
ing their  effect.  What  would  still  be  needed 
was  a  way  to  save  Sonnenfeldfs  face. 

Sonnenfeldfs  transfer  back  to  the  State 
Department,  where  he  could  work  hand-ln- 
glove  with  Kissinger,  could  ht  the  face-saver. 
Long  was  reported  anxious  that  this  confir- 
mation hot  potato  be  taken  out  of  his  com- 
mittee's hands,  and  be  given  to  the  much 
more  agreeable  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, that  is  headed  by  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  and 
his  all-out  "doves." 

The  vote  of  the  Finance  Committee  was 
said  by  Long  to  have  been  unanimous.  But 
three  key  senators  were  not  present  for  the 
favorable  vote. 

One  was  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  (D-Va.).  whose 
Incisive  questioning  brought  out  Sonnen- 
feldfs lack  of  qualifications  for  a  Treasury 
post.  Asked  about  his  position  on  taxes. 
Sormenfeldt  told  Byrd: 

"Well.  I  come  from  a  background.  Sen- 
ator, m  Eiwope  where  high  taxes  have  pre- 
vailed for  generations." 

"I  take  It. "  B>Td  then  remarked,  "you  have 
no  particular  concern  then  about  high 
taxes.  I  rather  suspect  what  you  are  bring- 
ing out  there  is  going  to  be  the  new  line  be- 
ginning In  January  that  we  are  not  as  heav- 
Uy  taxed  as  many  other  countries  are.  so  we 
are  going  to  have  to  become  more  heavily 
taxed." 

Obviously,  we  cannot  provide  an  aid  pro- 
gram for  the  communist  nations,  enabling 
them  to  cut  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  so  as  to 
stall  off  revolt,  without  paying  more  In  the 
grocerlee  ourselves. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge  (D-Qa.).  simply  did 
not  attend  any  of  the  conflrmailon  hearings. 
Walter  F.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.) .  declared  the 
post  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
American  government  "  that  'I  intend  to 
vote  for  his  confirmation."  but  did  not  show 
up  for  it. 

WHAT  MAOI  CASe  EXCKPnONAL 

Normally,  a  nomination  of  this  sort  Is 
routinely  discharged  from  the  committee 
after  a  session  of  SO  to  90  minutes  Two  ad- 
ditional elements  to  this  nomination  made 
Its  handling  exceptional. 

Firstly,  Sonnenfeldt  has  a  long  record  of 
security   problems    Stephen  A.  Koccak.  who 
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was  a  State  Department  officer  in  Tel  Aviv, 
testified,  for  example,  that  at  that  gathering 
of  LsraeU  officials,  Sonnenfeldt  In  detail  dis- 
closed   matters   supposed    to   be    completely 

secret   Koczak  said 

"It  Involved  all  kinds  of  arrangements  that 
would  take  place  how  the  Lebanese  govern- 
ment would  react  to  landing  of  American 
troops  |Ui  195«  and  1969]  and  support  serv- 
ices for  them.  It  did  Involve  the  questions 
of  the  support  of  VS.  troops.  It  wai  the 
problem  of  the  fear  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lebanese  government,  many  of  whom  would 
be  highly  compromised.  Tliey  might  be  shot 
by  some  Palestinian  guerrillas  even  now  if 
It  were  known  that  they  were  in  fact  nego- 
tiating the  landing  of  U.S  troops  and  what 
the  arra:igement6  were  " 

Second,  Sonnenfeldt  played  a  key  r&le  in 
the  John  D  Hemenway  case  Hemenwav  tes- 
tified: 

"The  reason  I  have  taken  a  rather  personal 
Interest  In  Mr,  Sonnenfeldt  is  that  I  have 
pursued  the  first  grievance  hearing  in  the 
history  of  the  State  Department  In  effect, 
in  September  1972,  that  hearing  vindicated 
me  by  recommending  my  reinstatement  and 
apology  from  the  S'..ate  Department.  In  the 
course  of  that  hearing,  I  had  to  examine 
written  statements  sjbmif.ed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  which  contained  140  tintrue  or 
false  statements 

"Now,  one  cf  those  statements  was  either 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  or  two  ambas- 
sadors falsely  citing  Mr  Sonnenfeldt,  At 
one  point  tn  my  federal  service  history  I 
worked  for  Mr  Sonnenfeldt  " 

Hemenway,  testifrtng  the  f..'«t  day,  named 
a  number  of  prospective  witnesses,  and  the 
testUnony  they  might  give  He  named 
Koczak,  Otepka.  and  more  than  a  score  of 
others.  The  committee  simply  cotild  not  Ig- 
nore all  this.  It  had  t-;  Usten  Hemenway. 
equipped  by  his  own  long  and  adnured  rec- 
ord In  civilian  and  posts  for  Uncie  Sam.  felt 
he  had  a  responslbUlty  to  disclose,  to  the 
proper  authorities,  the  compelling  facts  that 
he  knew. 

He  displayed  sincerity,  buttressed  by  docu- 
meniaUon  that  other  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses confirmed  Skeptical  senators  became 
convinced  Apauist  advice  by  more  cautious 
colleagues  he  testified  against  the  conflrma- 
Uon  of  Howard  P  Mace  as  ambassador,  be- 
fore no  other  than  Fulbr'^hts  committee. 
Mace  was  not  confirmed  the  first  such  re- 
jection for  any  career  an-ibassador -designate 
in  the  Senate. 

Between  May  15,  when  Hemenway  testi- 
fied, and  October  1.  nothing  was  done  In  the 
Sonnenfeldt  case.  No  hearings  were  called. 
During  August,  a  de^>er&te  rescue  effort  for 
Sonnenfeldt  erUlsted  the  news  and  edltalal 
help  of  the  fake  "liberal"  press,  led  by  the 
Washington  Post  and  N.Y.  Times.  naturaUy. 

Then.  October  1  and  2.  Senator  Long 
sought  to  railroad  the  nomination  through 
by  Insisting  there  was  nothing  substantive 
In  the  allegations.  Hemenway  thereupon  pro- 
duced a  telegram  from  Otcplta. 

The  dramatic  Introduction  of  Kocxak  Into 
the  affair,  who  had  not  Intended  to  appear, 
set  the  stage  for  Otepkas  personal  appear- 
ance the  next  day, 

KQceak  spoke  up  extemporaneously. 

ACCUaATIONS    MADE    CNDIB    OATH 

Tlie  effect  was  that  Sonnenfeldt  stood  ac- 
ctised  of  Indiscretions  certainly  Improprie- 
ties, that  technically  could  border  upon  es- 
pionage, that  these  witnesses  Insisted  made 
him  unfit  for  an  office  requiring  discretion. 

The  two  witnesses,  appearing  under  oath, 
cited  others  fc«-  corroboration  Hemenway 
wrote  Robert  H  Bork.  acting  attorney  gen- 
eral, on  November  1  to  formallv  raise  uhe 
perjury  question  In  the  House  J.<;.n  M 
Aahbrook  iR-Ohioi  prvnt«d  the  lelter  aiun^ 
with  a  .eM*r  of  luquirj  oi  his  own  to  Bork. 
In  the  l\ ■ii.^rejisi -uai   RevX  rd  of  that   date 

In  a  news  relea^se    .Ashb.-  xjk  exp»air?M3  '.'.at 
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tbe  Sonnenfeldt  case  w^a  one  of  a  number 
under  Inquiry  by  tUe  House  Internal  Security 
Committee.  In  iU  examination  of  federal  se- 
curity and  suitability  procedures. 

The  release,  ignored  by  the  press,  asked 
about  a  purported  readiness  by  the  Justice 
Department  to  prosecute  Sonnenfelrtt.  but 
btlrxfi  frustrated  because  the  State  Depart- 
ment refused  to  declassify  pert'.nert  tele- 
grams, so  they  could  oe  used  as  evidence 

EnllKhtenlng  background  Is  found  tn  the 
testimony  published  tn  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  publication.  '•Nominations  of 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,"  etc  .  on  U.S  Oorem- 
ment  Printing  OlBce  sale  at  $1  25. 

Eow\ar  HtJNTita. 
P^BLisHra  »ND  BonT-a. 
ArlinQton.  Va  .  Wotwmb^  3».  1973 
TACTICS.  Arlington,  Va 

Deab  Tttajn  Th«  s:>rt  of  crnnlv'.ng  tha^ 
oue  cDrnei  up  agalnr^  \r.  Wa.'Mipt'->n  DC. 
U  Just  cow  being  rlvldly  demnrstrated  by 
effcrts  to  bring  about  the  confirmation  of 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  for  a  top  rres^ury  pst. 
where  he  can  act  as  State  Department  agent 
In  so-called  East-West  trade,  by  which  Soviet 
Rvissla  would  get  mtlltaniy  'trateglc  materia! 
and  technclogy  In  exchange  for  a  promise  to 
let  up  on  "Mberatlon  war"  a-^d  other  pre«- 
sur.^s  against  us.  This  Is  '\hat  rea'ly  is  meint 
br    'detente  '■ 

Tho  key  figure  at  this  time  Is  Francis 
NUard,  a  Justice  Department  Interr-a!  se- 
curity sp?cla-'lst  who  personally  conducted 
thorough  investigations  of  Sonnerffeldt,  while 
NUar.d  was  employed  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Niland  according  to  what  this  analyt 
Is  l:;Xormed.  is  anxlou.-?  to  testify,  tn  "up^or' 
ev.denc!  already  pre^e-ted  und"r  on-.i  ov 
Otto  F  Ot"plca.  former  State  Departme-  t 
ch'ef  security  evaluator,  and  John  Hemen- 
way  a-d  Stephen  Koczak.  bcth  former  career 
P^Drel:n  Service  officers  ar.d  Intelligence 
specialists  In  Soviet  aralr:> 

Obviously.  In  such  Ir.vestl^atlcrs  NUa-.d 
would  be  brought  before  t^e  Ci  gre.'sto-.al 
Committee  ecncerv.ed.  el*hcr  t".  er-cut've 
1  secret ',  or  pub'.lc  je?.-lcn  This  testimony 
wojld  b?  about  conclusive,  rn  tcp  of  what 
already  has  tra-.spir«d.  But  a  mane\i~er  hss 
Just  t)eea  put  across  by  Seratcr  Russell  Loip 
Den\ocrat  of  LoulsU'-.a.  chairman  cf  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  who  called  Niland  fcr  a 
private  talk,  net  under  oath,  deprtvlrg  others 
on  the  committee  of  the  opptrt unity  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.  Niland  Is  said  to  be 
extremely  upset  over  this  irrepu'arlty  be- 
catise  he  wants  to  testify  under  oath,  prefer- 
ably In  open  session  where  ^e  can  be  fully 
questioned  about  hb  kr.owledite  of  Sont'.en- 
feldfs  alleged  Infractions  Long's  TCtlf^n  ha.s 
the  effect  cf  suppressing  essential  evidence 
by  barring  the  appearance  of  the  key  wit- 
nesses 

A  Boor  debate  is  scheduled  on  Sonnen- 
f»:dfs  confirmation  in  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 10  when  he  will  be  approved  !f  the 
vartivis  r.ijnexivers  of  which  the  •-ippre'^lon 
cf  Niland's  evidence  Is  the  latest  exaanp'e. 
cannot  be  counteracted  Becaise  of  the  time 
element,  perhaps  the  mot;'  -'ffecMre  actio  •.  by 
recipients  of  this  spec  il  alert  ivr>r.»ti  be  c^-n- 
d'.ct'.ng  Senator  Joh"  Tower  Te»a^  Repub- 
:ica- .  chairman  cf  the  Reoublican  P^::-v 
Commlttee  He  can  be  asked  to  urse  Presi- 
dent Nixon  especially  at  this  time,  to  make 
gocd  his  pr.>mue  not  to  prevent  aoverr.meut 
employes  from  testifying  before  Congres- 
Sioiiai  committees  on  aUeged  ■»rj.n^dolng  In 
govemmei.t  departments.  He  :h.-iu!d  allow 
the  fun  facts  In  the  Sonnenfeldt  ra«»  to  be 
br- ught  out  before  the  Senators  who  are  to 
decide  one  wav  or  another  on  his  corSrma- 
tlon  for  a  hl^h-ranklng,  Prasldentltl  appoint- 
ment 

Ksp«clally  srandaJoua.  and  In  shocking 
conft'.-t  with  the  President's  promise.  Is  the 
Hr>»^ne  situation  A  House  special  s'lbcom- 
mlt'ee  headed  bv  Rl«hard  lehrrd.  Miasourl 
De.T^ocrat.  asked  the  Justice  Department  to 
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let  Niland  appear  beXore  ;t.  Justice  passed 
the  buck  to  State  to  decide  Security  spe- 
cialists expect  that  the  State  Department 
either  will  prevent  NHand's  appearan'^  or 
restrict  him  to  testifying  from  elaborating  In 
any  way  on  tbe  Sonnenfeldt  case 

"I'he  three  former  State  Dep>artment  ex- 
perts gave  sworn  testimony  that  Sonnen- 
feldt provided  rlaaslfled  Information  with- 
out authority  to  a  repre.sentatlve  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Israel  and  that  he  previously 
leaked  sensitive  data  to  selected  members  of 
the  pres3 

Senator  Jesse  Helms.  Republican  of  South 
Carolina,  has  directly  challenged  the  White 
House  and  Secretary  of  State  Henr>-  KU- 
slnger,  who  had  strongly  urged  Sonnenfeldt's 
appotntm^t  to  the  Treasury  p»08t  when  Kis- 
singer was  Nixon's  special  asslsUnt  for  na- 
tional security  affairs,  before  the  State  De- 
partment was  added  to  Kissinger's  direct 
control . 

Senator  Helms  Is  concerned  that  by  deny- 
ing under  oath,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, that  he  was  guilty  of  serious  trana- 
eressions  against  security  regvilations.  Son- 
nenfeldt Indulged  in  deliberate  falsehoods 
Bv  doing  so.  Sonnenfeldt  would  have  to  rely 
on  iniunctlona  of  executive  secrecy,  which 
his  superiors  have  invoked  against  Senators 
who  are  demanrllng  in  absolute  truth 

Knczak  testified  as  the  actual  witness  to 
Sonnenfeldt's  act  of  passing  U  S  government 
secrets  to  a  foreign  government  without  ob- 
taining permission  Otepka  and  Hemenway. 
m  their  ofllclal  work  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, obtained  precise  knowledge  of  this  and 
other  leaks  by  Sonnenfeldt. 
My  best. 

EDWAKO    HrNTEK. 

PS — This  follows  up  the  article  In  TAC- 
TICS magasine  of  Nov  20,  1073.  entitled. 
■Sonnenfeldt  Case  E-iplslner*  Whv  He  Was 
Planted  In  Trea.sxir,-  " 


ACTION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday^  December  21.  1973 

Mr  J.\MES  V  STANTON  Mr  Speak- 
er, yesterday;  I  sent  to  the  President  a 
letter  urgln^his  support  for  an  expanded 
program  (A  public  service  employment 
in  order  .to  combat  the  joblessness  that  Is 
certain  to  result  from  the  energy  short- 
age. For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  this 
letter  into  the  Rkcord. 

I  believe  It  i'S  vlUlly  important  that  we 
prepare  for  the  possibility  of  brge  scale 
unempln>-ment.  and  the  sufTering  it 
wo'j'd  bring.  As  my  colleagues  know  so 
*ell.  little  prepa.ation  wa.s  done  for  the 
possibility  of  a  shortage  in  energy,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  frenzv  of  ictivity. 
the  prtxluct  of  which  is  certain  to  be 
marked  with  fhe  errors  of  haste.  I  hope 
that  the  Government  will  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  an  employment  crisis  with  more 
foresight  and  planning  than  it  his  to 
the  erergy  crLib.  and  to  this  end  the  on- 
going public  employment  p.cgram  ran  be 
of  great  usefulness  Thus  we  ought  to  use 
It  to  it<  fullest  ftdvantat<e.  as  I  have  de- 
scribed in  my  letter,  whi.h  follows: 
Horaa  or  Rrraisx.-rrA'mris. 
Was/it7ifton.  DC  .  Drcember  20.  1973. 
The  PirstnrwT 
The  Wmte  Hou.te 

DcAM  IAm   PaasiBKNT    I  write  to  you  out  of 
deep  cc-^cem  over  the  prospect  of  su'Mtanttal 
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unemployment  in  the  coming  year  due  to 
the  enerjry  shortage  and  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  thus  far  to  prepare  Tor 
this  eventuality  A  shortfall  In  erergy  requir- 
ing cutbacks  in  business  takes  away  not  only 
existing  Jobs,  but  also  new  Jobs  that  would 
have  been  created  by  normal  expansion  In- 
dustries whoee  product^?  use  a  large  amount 
of  energy  but  are  in  the  category  of  a  luxury 
:.re  going  to  be  especially  hard  hit  Indeed. 
It  takes  little  imagination  to  envision  the 
coming  of  a  serious  recession,  which  would 
cause  preat  economic  hardship. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
overriding  respmislblllty  to  act  to  alleviate 
the  h-uman  suffering  caused  bv  unemplov- 
ment.  There  have  been  reports  that  you  are 
considering  a  special  program  r.t  unemplov- 
meut  compensation  for  those  who  lose  their 
.'Jbtt  due  to  the  erergy  shcrtage  Action  on 
this  would  be  very  commendable.  However. 
I  would  point  out  to  you  that  already  In  ex- 
Utence  Is  a  Federal  program  v  hose  reccrd 
for  effectiveness  In  terms  of  oflerliig  meaning- 
ful Jobs,  rather  than  merely  compensation. 
Is  undisputed.  I  have  reference  to  the  Public 
Employme.it  Program,  which  was  craaiert  by 
t.>ie  Emergei  cy  Employment  Act  of  1871.  I 
was  dismayed  to  learu  that  if  preset  plans, 
which  your  Administration  supports,  po  into 
ittyct.  this  program  wUl  not  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  Increased  need,  and  l:-.stead  It  will 
be  cut  back. 

I  need  uot  dwell  on  the  maay  accompllsh- 
raenU  oT  the  Public  Employment  Pro^r.im 
Over  300.000  people  have  received  Jobs  work- 
ing for  their  state  or  local  government 
through  funds  granted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  over  one  quarter  of  the.-*  have 
been  unemployed  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era.  WhUa  performing  needed  services  fcr 
their  communities  in  such  areas  as  law  en- 
forcemeat,  education,  health,  and  environ- 
mental protection,  these  people  have  been 
put  an  their  way  to  perminenl  jobs,  not 
supported  bv  special  furdlng. 

The  proposed  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act.  which  Congress  probably  wUl  complete 
action  upon  In  several  days,  continues  the 
Public  Employment  Program,  but  at  a  much 
reduced  rate.  Under  current  law.  funds  are 
generally  avaUable  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment whenever  national  unemployment  is 
4  5  or  above,  and  additional  funds  are 
available  to  areas  with  more  serious  unem- 
ployment The  proposed  Act  limits  eligibility 
to  areas  of  tisr  unemployment  What  sense 
Is  there  In  waiting  until  disaster  has  already 
struck  an  area  before  public  employment 
funds  will  be  granted""  Furthermore,  funding 
under  the  new  Act  is  st  al)out  the  same  level 
as  under  existing  law.  and  I  believe  this 
amount  will  be  grossly  inadequate 

There  is  however  a  bill  in  Congress,  S16«0. 
which  would  build  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Public  Employment  Program  It  would 
continue  present  eliglbllitv  and  would  pro- 
vide funding  of  over  »3  billion  for  Jobs  While 
this  bin  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
Senate,  a  companion  measure  failed  to  be 
approved  bv  the  House  In  a  close  vote  on 
April  18  of  this  year. 

Your  endorsement  of  this  bill,  based  on  the 
needs  created  by  the  energy  ahortage  would. 
I  am  certain,  result  in  prompt  Congressional 
acUon  to  extend  and  expand  thu  program 
The  main  reason  the  bill  failed  to  pass  last 
spring  was  the  near  unanimous  opposition  of 
the  Republican  members,  and  your  Influence 
on  this  Issue  would  he  crucial. 

On  the  merits  of  government  being — In 
time  of  emergency- -an  employer  of  last  re- 
sort, there  can  be  no  question:  people  eager 
to  work  are  given  |obs  which  benefit  both 
themselves  and  lh«  place  where  they  live 
The  administrative  machlnerj-  for  operating 
the  Public  Employment  Program  la  already  In 
existence  and  Is  functioning  smoothly,  and 
so  no  new  bureaucracy  has  to  be  created 

Thus  I  ask  for  your  cooperation,  and  your 
leadership,    in   enacting    leglslauon   on    this 
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subject  which  Is  so  important  to  the  well- 
oelng  of  tbe  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

JAMXS  V.  STAMTOIf . 

Member  of  Congrea. 


CENTRAL  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  ENERGY 
SURVEY 


HON.  JOHN  C    CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  CULVER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sev- 
enth grade  class  at  CentrEil  Middle 
School,  taught  by  Mr.  Rlcharri  Fr»  tt  re- 
cently took  a  survey  on  attltude-^  about 
the  energy  crisis  They  asked  31  ariults 
in  the  town  of  Camanche.  Iowa  whether 
or  not  they  favored  several  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  fuel  shortage  and  whether 
Americans  could  reduce  their  use  of  sev- 
eral appliances  and  other  Items.  Both 
the  concern  and  lnitl\tive  shown  by  this 
class  and  the  attitudes  of  the  respond- 
ents may  have  broader  Interest,  and  I 
therefore  ask  that  the  results  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

CwrrxAi,  MrDDLK  Schooi., 
Camanche.  Iowa,  December  5,  1873. 

D«A«  CoNcaessMAN  Cui-vim:  My  students 
thought  that  mavbe  you  would  be  Interested 
In  seeing  the  results  of  a  survey  they  took 
last  month  on  the  energy  crisis.  Tliey  Inter- 
viewed 310  adults  In  Camanche  and  received 
the  enclosed  results. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Frett. 

Seventh   Grade   Social   Stuttiea    Teacher. 

Seventh     Gkaoe     FtntL     Caisis     SinivrY 
Please  check  whether  you  would  be  for  or 
against     the     following     possible     solutions 
proposed  bv  the  Seventh  Grade  Class  to  re- 
lieve the  fuel  shortage  In  the  United  States. 

1.  Use  other  resources  besides  oil,  such  as 
coal,  atomic  power,  and  steam.  For.  87  per- 
cent; against.  13  percent. 

2.  Use  other  means  of  transportation  be- 
sides cars,  such  as  bicycles,  buses,  and  trains. 
For.  72  percent;  against,  28  percent. 

3  Have  the  US  refrain  from  getting  In- 
volved In  foreign  wars  which  use  up  our  fuel 
resources.  For.  79  percent:  against.  21  per- 
cent. 

4.  Allow  the  building  of  only  smaller  cars 
with  smaller  engines  For,  49.5  percent; 
against,  60  5  percent. 

5.  Ration  gasoline,  allowing  only  a  certain 
amount  to  each  person  during  the  year.  For, 
28  percent:  against,  72  percent. 

6.  Reduce  the  speed  limits  to  save  on  gaso- 
line   For,  79  percent:  against.  21  percent. 

7.  Remove  fuel  consuming  pollution  de- 
vices from  cars  and  allow  more  coal  burn- 
ing, even  if  the  air  Is  polluted  For.  28  per- 
cent, against,  72  percent. 

8  Allow  the  off-shore  drilling  of  oil  and 
;he  buUding  of  the  Alaska  pipelme  even  if 
the  environment  and  wildlife  are  harmed. 
For.  41   percent;   against.  59  percent. 

9  Buy  as  much  foreign  oil  as  Is  necessarv 
'->  prevent  any  shortages  In  the  United  SUtee 
For.  66  percent;  against,  36  percent. 

10.  Cut  down  on  the  use  of  energy  In  the 
hjme  by  using  fewer  lights,  appliances, 
s.ereos,  etc.  For,  89  percent;  against.  11 
percent. 

Please  put  a  chock  In  front  of  any  Items 
That  you  feel  Ame.-lcans  could  do  without, 
>)r  could  drastically  cut  down  on  the  use  of 
to  conserve  energy  in  the  United  States  Out 
of  310  people   Number  that  checked 

146   dryers:    107   lights   In    the   home;    310 
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air  condlUoners;  67  cars;  26  beat  for  the 
home;  296  stereos;  140  televisions;  201  power 
lawn  mowers;  30  stoves  and  ovens;  76  street 
lights;  160  humidifiers;  and  268  e'.ectrlc 
garage  doors. 

9  refrigerators;  136  washing  machines. 
185  boat  engines:  270  electric  blankets:  231 
electric  tooth  brushes;  250  electric  can  open- 
ers; 96  power  tools;  126  telephones;  126  mix- 
ers; 263  snow  mobUes;  217  motorcycles;  160 
electric  clocks;  and  290  door  bells. 

Do  you  believe  that  a  reduction  In  the  use 
of  energy  consuming  products  would  barm 
our  nation's  economy  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing? Tes.  41  percent:  No,  69  percent. 


SYRIAN  TREATMENT  OF  ISRAELI 
POW8 


HON    EDWARD  I.  KOCH 


■KW      i oRK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  open  let- 
ter was  printed  In  the  New  York  Law 
Journal  from  Bernard  Katzen.  chairman 
of  the  International  Association  of  Jew- 
ish Lawyers  and  Jurists,  protesting  Sy- 
ria's violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
Treaty  and  the  rights  of  Israeli  POW's. 
So  many  have  stood  silently  by  while 
savagery  has  been  committed  on  Israeli 
prisoners  and  have  done  nothing  to  stop 
these  outrages.  Mr.  Katzen  urges,  as  do 
I,  immediate  action  to  demand  that  hu- 
man rights  be  protected.  His  letter  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  New  York  Law  Journal.  Nov.  le. 
1973] 

An  Otkh  Ltttek  to  Membees  or  the  Bench 
AND  Bax 

In  an  effort  to  ameliorate  one  cruel  aspect 
of  the  inhumanity  of  war.  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Treitment  of  Prison- 
ers of  War  (August  12.  1949) .  carefully  spelled 
out  the  legal  obligations  of  go.ernments  with 
regard  to  su:h  prisoners.  Israel,  Egypt  and 
Syria  all  accepted  without  reser-zatlon. 

The  Convention  provides  that  prisoners  of 
war  must  at  all  times  be  humanely  treated" 
(Article  13),  and  with  "respect  for  their 
f)ersons  and  their  honour"  (Article  14).  It 
provides  that  "Immediately  upon  capture,  or 
not  more  than  one  week  after  arrival  at  a 
camp,  even  If  it  Is  a  transit  camp."  every  pris- 
oner shall  be  enabled  to  write  directly  to  his 
family  and  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  a  card  "Informing  his  rela- 
tives of  his  capture,  address  and  state  of 
health."  The  card,  a  model  of  which  Is  an- 
nexed to  tbe  Convention,  must  be  "forwarded 
as  rapidly  as  possible"  (Article  70) . 

The  Convention  also  provides  that  upon 
the  outbreak  of  a  conflict,  each  of  the  parties 
Involved  shall  establish  an  Information  Bu- 
reau for  Prisoners  of  War,  to  which  informa- 
tion on  prisoners  shall  bt  forwarded  for  im- 
mediate trinsmlttal  through  the  Red  Cross 
to  the  Powers  concerned  (Article  122) .  It  pro- 
vides, further,  that  '^artles  to  the  conflict 
"are  bound  to  send  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try, regardless  of  niunber  or  track,  seriously 
sick  prisoners  of  war,  after  having  c&red  for 
them  until  they  are  flt  to  travel  (Article  109> , 
and  that  prisoners  "shall  be  released  and 
repatriated  without  delay  after  the  cessation 
of  active  hoeltlltlee"  (Article  118) 

On  October  6th  of  this  year.  Syria  and 
Egypt  waged  war  against  Israel  Prisoners 
were  taken  by  both  sides.  Israel  compiled 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  in  Its  hu- 
mane treatment  of  Syrian  and  Sgyptlan 
POWs,  and  by  submitting  lists  .  '  PC^-s 
through  the  International  Red  Crosj  h  :i  'a- 
cllltatlng  vtsiu  by  the  Red  Cro.«i«   B<  'v  Eo-;  t 
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aud  Syria  refused  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty.  However,  on  November  10th  Israel 
and  Egypt  entered  into  a  truce  agreement  by 
which  l^ypt  did  agree  to  comply.  Israel  and 
Egypt  are  presently  exchanging  POWs. 

Syria  refuses  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Treaty  and  is  in  flagrant  vloUtlon 
of  Its  commitment  to  the  articles  on  the 
treatment  o.'  prisoners  of  war. 

This  Is  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  indlvlduaUy  and  collectively 
through  their  Bar  AaaocUtions.  to  protest 
Syria's  intransigence  and  to  take  aU  appro- 
priate measures  to  arouse  the  conscience  of 
the  international  community  in  bringing 
Syria  into  compliance  with  the  Prisoner  of 
War  Articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
Treaty  and  concomitantly  resolving  the  ac- 
curacy of  reports  of  Syrian  atrocities  per- 
F>etrated  on  Israeli  prisoners  of  war. 

The  alleviation  of  the  agony  of  families, 
bcth  Arab  and  Israeli.  concenUng  the  fate  of 
their  dear  ones  Is  a  humanitarian  cause 
which  transcends  partisan  conslderaUons 
POWs  must  not  be  held  hostage  to  political 
settlements. 

The  legal  fraternity  should  not  Insulate 
Itself  behind  the  ramparts  of  narrow  profes- 
sionalism. It  should  achieve  significant  visi- 
bility on  the  horizon  of  world  opinion  as 
protagonists  for  the  preservation  of  basic 
human  rights. 

Please  write  Individually  and  also  urge 
your  Bar  Associations  and  other  concerned 
groups  to  write  protesting  Syria's  violaUon 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  Treaty  and  the 
rights  of  Israeli  POWs. 

Make  your  views  known  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Syrian 
U.N.  Mission  and  Embassv.  Members  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
National  and  International  Red  Cross  spirit- 
ual leaders  of  aU  faiths  and  IntemaUonal 
associations  which  are  devoted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights. 

A    PRIMAXT    OBJECTTVE    OT    THE    ASSOCIATION    IS: 
lABTICI^    3.,  a.) 

"To  contribute,  alone  or  In  cooperation 
with  other  International  or  National  orga- 
nisations, towards  the  establishment  of  an 
International  legal  order  baaed  on  the  Riile 
of  Law  in  relations  between  aU  Nations  and 
States:  and  to  promote  Human  Rights  and 
the  principles  of  equality  of  men  and  the 
right  of  all  states  and  people  to  live  in 
peace." 

MTMBEaSHIP   IN   "rHE    ASSOCIATION   IS    OPEN    TO: 
'AKTTCLE    4.,  C.) 

".  .  .  Lawyers   and   Jurists   and    organisa- 
tions  of    Lawyers   and    Jurists   of    whatever 
race,   colour,   or   creed,   who   IdenUfv   them- 
selves with  the  objecu  cf  the  AssociaUon." 
BESNAaj  Katzen. 
Chairman,  American  Section,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Jeuiah  Lawyera 
and  Juritts. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XI 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BiNGHA.M 

OF    NIW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr  BINGH.^M  Mr  Speaker,  this  week 
there  appeared  u:  New  York  newspapers 
two  alarming  stories  regarding  the  pro 
lif  era  ting  movement,  legal  and  illegal,  of 
handguns  m  interstate  commerce.  The 
compelling  concluston  reached  is  that 
New  York  City's  strict  gun  law?  are 
rendered  useless  because  other  jurisdic- 
tions are  so  lax.  How  much  evidence  must 
be  laid  beXore  the  Ameru.,:.  ptx^ple  be- 
fore the  adminiftratior.  a:.c  iht  Cunsreia 
realizes  ihat  com;.rehen.Mve  gun  control 
hcuid  \ye  Pederal  '^kiHcV 
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The  artldea  which  appeared,  reapec- 
tlvely.  In  the  December  17  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  December  19  edl- 
Uon  of  the  New  York  Post  are  reprinted 
herewith : 

Lax  Oun   Laws   in   Otiub   Statcs   Callto   a 
CAT7U  or  Cincx  Hntc 

Mayor  Undaay  chargvU  Testcrdmy  that  in- 
efTectlve  ^un  Uws  Ln  other  ctat««,  especULty 
thoM  In  the  South.  irw«  dtrsctjy  rmponalble 
for  g\xn  crimes  committed  in  New  York  City. 
He  called,  aa  he  haa  many  times,  for  Federal 
le^talation  to  end  the  situation 

The  Mayor's  char^  was  contained  in  a 
statistical  report  prepared  by  his  office  and 
the  Police  Department  that  he  announced 
he  was  sending  to  ail  members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  BCayors  of  the  largest  cities. 

Entitled  •The  Case  for  Federal  Oun  Con- 
trol." the  report  includes  data  developed 
from  a  special  investigation  by  the  New  Tork 
police  on  Illegal  interstate  gun-running 
operations  as  well  as  that  from  other  official 
studies  It  also  Includes  specific  propoaals 
by  the  Mayor  for  Federal  gun -control  leglaLa- 
tlon. 

"In  the  past  few  months  there  has  been 
an  Increased  effort  by  Federal  and  New  Tork 
City  officials  to  enforce  the  existing  firearms 
law  In  New  York."  Mr  Lindsay  said  In  an 
Introduction  to  the  report. 

SOO.OOO    GUNS    STOLEN 

"Data  developed  from  this  effort  Is  pre- 
sented In  thla  document."  the  Introduction 
continues.  "It  demonstrates  the  Inadeauacy 
of  the  present  strxicture.  which  allows  lllefral 
Kun-runnlng  operations  to  move  across  state 
lines  " 

The  report  estimates  that  SOO.OOO  guns  are 
stolen  each  year  in  the  United  State*  and 
that,  except  lii  New  York  Cltv.  there  are  no 
laws  mandating  specific  security  meanires  for 
the  protection  of  firearms  from  theft 

DllADLT     (OtJJJ)     TEAITtC 

It  Is  encouraglnsj  to  hear  that  gasoline 
shortages  seem  to  be  having  at  least  one 
ben<»flclal  effect  a  measurable  decline  In 
automobile  accident  faUIltles  on  the  na- 
tions highways  Not  so  fortunately  another 
form  of  deadly  long-haul  traffic  appears  to 
be  getting  worse 

Reporting  on  a  well -warranted  Investiga- 
tion that  was  started  some  weeks  ago.  the 
rs  Treasury  Dept  s  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  has  collected  evidence 
suggesting  a  "growing  pattern"  of  cheap 
handguns  In  Interstate  commerce.  Accord- 
ing to  bureau  director  Rex  D  Davis,  "a  cor- 
ridor of  traffic  l)etween  the  South  and  the 
New  York  area"  Is  notably  pronounced. 

The  data  bear  him  out.  Apparently  almost 
half  of  approximately  2500  handguns  con- 
fiscated by  police  following  crime*  In  this 
city  were  sold  originally  In  the  South,  most 
frequently  m  South  Carolina  and  Oeorgta: 
two-thirds  of  the  weapons  were  cheap 
•Saturday  night  specials"  The  national 
figures — four  cities  were  studied— are  com- 
parable. 

Investigations  by  the  bureau  have  already 
turned  up  evidence  enough  for  Washington 
to  file  criminal  charges  in  scores  of  cases 
When  will  the  Administration  and  Congress 
make  comprehensive  gun  control  a  federal 
case? 


LOSS  FOR  JACKSONVILLE 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL    JR. 

or  rtoRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 2.  JacksonvllJe.  Fla  ,  lost  one  of 
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its  long-time  civic  leaders  Perhaps  his 
proudest  achievement  wtg  helping  to 
found  the  University  of  Florida  Perhaps 
he  win  be  moat  remembered  by  those 
thniuandj  of  students  who  benefited  so 
ImmeDsely  from  his  fine  generosity. 

On  December  4.  the  Florida  Times  Un- 
ion printed  an  edltorlaJ  which  expresses 
the  feeling  of  those  who  knew  Carl 
Swisher  It  reads  as  follows: 

Cau.  S    SwuHza     1891-1973 

The  clrcumst&ncea  th*t  abaped  the  llXa 
and  character  of  Carl  8  Swlabar  had  lasting 
effects  on  the  educational  life  of  Northeast 
Florida 

There  wa«  the  eye  trouble  at  the  age  of 
eight  that  hampered  his  efforts  to  get  a  for- 
mal education  and  necessitated  his  being 
tutored  at  home  for  a  good  part  of  that 
education  The  deep  reverence  for  learning. 
demonstrated  again  and  again  by  Carl 
Swisher,   had   Its  roots   in   his  boyhood 

There  was  the  capacity  for  hard  work  and 
the  bualneas  acumen  that  caused  blm  to 
learn  the  clgar-maklng  business  from  the 
ground  ap  and  to  revolutionize  that  Indus- 
try and  help  build  the  family  buaineas  Into 
one  of  the  glanu  in  lU  field. 

There  was  the  conviction,  stemming  from 
the  forces  that  molded  his  character,  "that 
It  Is  every  citizen's  duty  to  make  his  com- 
munity the  t>est  possible  community  in 
which  to  live  • 

Uncounted  thouaands  of  young  people, 
past,  present  and  future,  have  had.  have, 
and  will  have,  access  to  a  better  education 
because  Carl  Swisher  passed  this  way 

He  was  Instrumental  In  the  formation  of 
Jacksonville  University,  first  helping  It  to 
acquire  Its  first  permanent  home  In  1M3 — 
an  old  mansion  on  Riverside  Avenue — and 
then  being  instrumental  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  present  Arlington  campus  and  the 
building  of  ihe  university  itielf.  as  evidenced 
by  the  buildings  bearing  his  name.  Other  in- 
stitutions to  which  he  contributed  heavUy 
Include  Bethune-Coolonan  College.  The 
Bolles  School,  Stetson  University.  St.  Ber- 
nard College  at  Cullman.  Alabama  and  manv 
of  the  area's  hospitals 

He  was  a  moving  force  In  the  cultural  life 
of  JacksonvUle.  the  Little  Theatre,  the  Sym- 
phony, the  Friday  Musicals 

Among  his  other  civic  activities  were  the 
Boy  ScouU.  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  tough,  thankless  task  of  serving  on 
Jacksonville's  Selective  Service  Board  for  36 
vears.  Carl  SwUher  died  Sunday  at  the  age 
of  82.  He  left  his  community  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Mr  Speaker,  Carl  Swl&her  was  not 
only  a  friend  of  mine  and  so  many — he 
was  truly  a  friend  of  mankind  He  wlU 
be  missed  by  all  of  us.  but  the  heritage 
he  has  left  for  the  people  of  the  Jack- 
sonville area  will  live  on  and  or.  He  was 
a  great  man  and  an  outstanding  citizen. 
This  Is  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  life  of  Carl  Swisher— his  82  years  of 
accomplishments  made  Jacksonville,  and 
many  other  places,  a  better  place  for  us 
all 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  IN- 
VITES COMMENTS  ON  H.R.  5902 
THE  NATIONAL  OIL  RECYCLING 
ACT 


HON    CHARLES  A    VANIK 

-  f       h;  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr.   VANIK.   Mr.  Speaker,   the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  announced  today 
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thAt  It  was  Inviting  public  comment  on 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  tax  bills  In- 
cluded In  the  list  Is  H  R  5902  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Recycling  Act  of  1973  I  Intro- 
duced this  legL«:latlon  on  March  20.  1973. 
and  have  received  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
3 1  of  my  colleagues 

The  major  thnist  of  this  leglslaUcn  Is 
to  rectify  an  Inequity  In  the  tax  code 
which  has  existed  since  the  pa.s.sage  of 
the  1965  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  Un- 
der this  act.  off- highway  users  of  ntw 
oil  were  granted  an  exemption  from  the 
6  cents  gallon  tax  that  applied  to  all 
sales  of  new  oil  This  exemption  created 
a  hardship  for  the  re- refiners  of  v(raste  oil 
for  whom  the  off-highway  market  is  an 
important  part  of  their  business.  A  re- 
reflner  commonly  mixes  purified  waste 
oil  with  new  oil  to  come  up  with  his  final 
product.  He  must  pay  a  6-cent-a-gallon 
tax  on  all  new  oil  he  uses,  and  he  is  not 
eligible  for  a  rebate  As  a  result,  the 
re-reflner  who  mixes  new  oil  with  used 
oil  In  a  one  to  one  ratio  has  his  product 
taxed  at  an  equivalent  rate  of  3  cents  a 
gallon. 

My  legislation  eliminates  thLs  Inequity 
by  doing  away  with  the  off-highway  ex- 
emption for  lubricating  oil.  We  must 
begin  now  to  encourage  the  recycling  of 
our  waste  oil.  We  are  presently  generat- 
ing over  one  billion  gallons  of  waste  oil 
a  year  and  recycling  only  one-tenth  of 
it.  This  oil  can  be  reused  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  doing  Important  work  in  refor- 
mulating used  oil  with  additive  packages 
and  coming  up  with  a  product  whose  per- 
formance characteristics  rival  those  of 
new  oil. 

I  encourage- my  colleagues  and  other 
interested  individuals  to  comment  on 
this  important  legislation.  Comments 
-should  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  M.  Martin, 
Jr..  counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  House  of  Representatives, 
room  1102  Longworth  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  20515.  Comments 
should  be  received  by  the  Committee  no 
later  than  the  close  of  business  Friday. 
January  18.  1974 


MONTANA  TIMBER 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  year,  the  President's  Advisory  Panel 
on  Timber  and  the  Environment — 
PAPTE — released  a  voluminous  study  of 
the  Nation's  timber  supply  and  what  we 
should  do  to  enhance  It 

The  Panel  was  headed  by  Fred  Seaton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President 
Eisenhower.  It  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations, the  foremost  of  whicl. 
wa.s  to  accelerate  cutting  on  national 
lands  until  certain  private  forest  lands 
come  into  their  own. 

A.S  I  read  the  report,  I  was  struck  by 
the  constant  emphasis  on  lncrea.sed  tim- 
ber cutting  and  the  relative  absence  of 
concrete  recommendations  for  conserva- 
tion or  environmental  .safeguards  I  faid 
that  my  reaction  is  shared  by  Ur  Arnold 
BoUe,  professor  of  forestry,  and  former 
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dean  of  the  forestry  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana.  Dr  BoUe  Is  one  of 
the  leading  naticuial  experts  on  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources 

Dr  Bolle.  writing  in  the  Sunday  Mls- 
soulian  and  on  16.  December  1973,  gives  a 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  report  and 
concludes  that: 

PAPTK  is  a  crash  program.  lu  recom- 
mendations largely  Ignore  eatabllahed  poUcy 
We  have  good  laws  and  we  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  learn  how  to  live  with  them  Multi- 
ple Use.  Wilderness.  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  others  are  mentioned  and 
largely  violated. 

Dr  Bolle  also  feels  that  the  continued 
cutting  of  our  public  forests  as  long  as 
old  growth  is  standinK  is  not  only  de- 
structive of  the  resource  but  also  inhibits 
development  of  needed  new  technology. 
He  cites  impressive  research  findings  to 
show  that  a  modernized  timber  industry 
could  Increase  the  output  of  products 
enormously  simply  by  using  more  effi- 
cient methods. 

The  PAPTE  report  deals  with  large, 
aggregate  national  figures  It  Is  easy  to 
talk  of  slight  increases  in  national  cut- 
ting percentages,  but  when  those  In- 
creases are  concentrated  in  a  handful  of 
Western  States,  the  destruction  can  be 
devastating. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  Dr  Bolle  has 
made  a  contribution  to  the  understand- 
ing of  this  Important  Issue,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Montana    Timber    Economy    Wocn,D   Be 
Desthoted 
(By  Arnold  W,  Bolle) 
(Note. — On  Sept.  34  a  presidential  advisory 
panel    released    a   report   concerning   timber 
and  the  environment    What  does  this  mean 
to  western  Montana?  Arnold  Bolle.  professor 
of  forestry  and  former  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Montana    Forestry    School,    explains 
that  it  means  a  lot. — The  Editor) 

The  report  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Panel  on  Timber  and  the  Environment 
(PAPTE)  is  of  particular  concern  to  us  In 
Montana  because  its  main  recommendation 
Is  to  accelerate  the  harvest  of  old  growth 
timber  on  the  national  forests  of  the  West. 
The  document  Is  long  and  complicated: 
541  pages  of  which  115  pages  are  report  and 
426  pages  appei.dlx  of  staff  reports  which 
provide  the  basis  for  the  report  It  seeks  to 
provide  a  formula  for  resolving  all  conflicts 
surrounding  forest  lar.ds  while  meeting  our 
needs  for  forest  products  and  simultaneously 
enhancing  the  environmental  values.  It 
promises  to  do  all  the.se  things  on  the  basis 
of  an  Increased  annual  appropriation  of  »200 
million. 

It  Is  easy  to  criticize  or  praise  the  report 
la  far  too  limited  a  context.  People  are  al- 
ready talking  past  each  other  on  this  basis. 
As  an  attempt  to  recoucUe  diverse  Interests 
In  a  common  effort  In  support  of  a  new  pro- 
gram for  the  national  forests,  the  report  ;s  a 
faUure.  So  far  it  has  only  increased  ■.;.•. 
polarization  of  interested  proups 

The  panel  was  e.-,tAbl!bhed  by  the  President 
on  Sept.  2.  1971  to  ■advise  the  President  on 
matters  associated  »1th  Increasing  the  na- 
tion's supply  of  timber  to  meet  the  growing 
housing  needs  whUe  protectl;ig  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  our  environment." 
The  panel  did  both  of  these  thliigs.  but  did 
not  reconcile  them  very  well. 

The  Immediate  problem  In  1071  was  to  hold 
down   skyrocketing   timber   prices.   "Timber 
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changed  from  a  glut  on  tie  market  to  a 
scarce  item  "  The  panel  has  both  short  range 
and  long  range  recommendations  concerning 
timber  supply  and  environmental  quality. 
but  the  emphasis  on  the  short  run  timber 
supplies  was  primary  and  may  account  for 
the  pro-Industry  buui  of  which  PAPTE  has 
been  accused.  The  report  date<i  April.  1973, 
was  released  In  September  The  President  de- 
clared himself  p.ea<iefl  with  the  report.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Butz,  In  a  separate  state- 
ment, considered  the  additional  funding 
highly  unlikely. 

TIP   or  TH«    HAT  TO   KNVIBONMrNT 

PAPTE  emphasizes  that,  "forest  resources 
are  to  be  cherished,  nurtured  and  used  "  In 
Its  concern  for  the  environment  it  calls  for 
"expansion  of  recreation  and  wilderness 
areas,  protection  of  water  supplies,  protection 
of  fragile  soils  on  enxllble  steep  sloi>es  by 
their  withdrawal  from  timber  harvest,  pro- 
tection of  wildlife  Including  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  ■  It  urges  acceleration  of  efforts 
"to  complete  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation iiystem  as  rapidly  as  possible 
Including  quasi- wilderness  In  the  East   ' 

On  the  basis  of  thorough  analysis  of  avail- 
able research  the  panelists  conclude  that. 
"timber  harvesting,  where  properly  planned 
and  supervised,  does  not  cause  flood,  signifi- 
cant soil  erosion  or  Impoverishment  of  wild- 
life habitat.  However,  the  potential  of 
modem  logging  machinery,  when  Improperly 
u.sed.  to  cause  significant  damage  should  not 
be  dlsmls.<<ed.  nor  should  the  need  for  care- 
ful supervision  of  logging  operations  be 
disregarded." 

And  again,  "the  panel  finds  that  the  na- 
tion faces  neither  scarcity  of  forest  land  nor 
standing  timber:  neither  scarcity  of  forest 
wildlife  nor  recreational  opportimltles.  nor 
existing    and    potential    wilderness    areas." 

It  concludes  that,  "forests  are  not  merely 
growing  In  a  physical  sense,  they  are  grow- 
ing In  Impwartance.  In  economic  output,  and 
socUl  possibilities  as  well.  The  challenge  to 
the  nation  and  to  those  directly  Involved  in 
forest  management  Is  to  c^tunlze  forest 
multiple  use  potential." 

PANEL    RECOMMENDS    SEVIXAL    THINGS 

While  the  high  price  of  timber  In  1971 
was  the  chief  concern  of  the  panel.  It  was 
also  concerned  In  the  long  run  cyclic  move- 
ments In  the  price  of  timber  and  In  maln- 
taliUng  supply.  The  panelists  are  convinced 
the  nation  can  meet  its  supplies  If  sufficient 
Investment  is  made  in  timber  growth.  They 
show  that  the  growth  on  our  forest  lands, 
which  cover  approximately  one-third  of  the 
continental  United  Stales,  is  only  about  25 
per  cent  of  its  biological  potential.  The  ap- 
plication of  known  methods  of  forest  man- 
agement could  accelerate  this  growth  to  at 
least  double  by  the  rear  2020. 

These  Investments,  however,  have  to  be 
made  now  if  we  are  going  to  provide  the 
estimated  timber  needs  at  this  time,  and 
that  Is  the  basis  for  the  recommendation  for 
an  increased  appropriation,  in  the  form  of 
an  Investment,  of  (200  million  annually. 

The  panel  admonishes  that  no  Increase 
in  cuts  should  be  made  unless  this  Invest- 
ment In  management  is  made.  This  is  an 
Important  precaution  repeated  several  times 
throughout  the  report  The  panel  recom- 
mends further  that  the  forest  land  not  set 
aside  for  other  uses  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  wlldeme&s  recreation,  etc  ,  be  classi- 
fied   as    primarily    timber    producing    linds. 

This  does  not  jibe  very  well  with  the 
panel's  earlier  remarks  about  multiple  use 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  McOulre  declared 
this    recomniendatlir.    Ulesal 

The  panel  als<:>  recommended  ar.  earlv 
warning  systen;  or,  price  fiuctuatlo:is  and 
government  ma:ilpulatlon  of  housing  funds 
and  loans  to  even  out  the  cyclic  movements 
In  timber  demand  and  price  This  calls  for 
controls  of  the  type  we  have  r.ct  beer,  using 
customarily. 
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Tb«  panel  found  that  timber  «i«in%n^  la 
firm  and  inelastic  and  not  much  substitu- 
tion Is  poealble  When  demand  and  prices 
are  up,  many  users,  such  as  home  buUders. 
are  not  able  to  cut  bark  Transp<3rt  mav  be 
Inadequate,  strikes  and  unfavorable  weather 
may  prevent  expansion  of  output.  Plant  ca- 
pacity Is  limited  and  extra  equipment  and 
labor  may  net  tie  readily  available  The  in- 
dustry, therefore  :ieeds  more  time  to  ad- 
Just 

In  addition  to  the  warning  system  for  short 
run  price  demand  rises,  housing  programs 
should  be  planned  well  ahead  and  move  more 
gradually  so  that  tin,;>er  car.  be  released  by 
IncrPised  .sales  on  the   national  forests 

The  panel  recommends  that  more  timber 
should  be  under  contract  at  all  tlnies  and 
perhaps  Its  most  important  re<  nm.enda- 
tlon  Is  that  the  Idea  of  an  evenflow  sus- 
tained yield  management  of  output  oi  tim- 
ber from  the  forests  be  abandoned  for  a  cyclic 
or  unevenflow  which  could  be  then  related 
to  anticipate  hou.^lng  demand,  lumber  de- 
mand, high  prices.  It  Is  on  this  basis  that  the 
panel,  in  1971  and  1972.  recommended  the 
accelerated  increased  cut  on  the  rational 
forests  for  the  next  decade  or  two  Of  course 
since  then,  as  could  have  been  predicted. 
the  price  of  timber  has  started  to  move  back 
down,  the  demand  is  down,  housing  starts 
are  down  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

THE    IMPACT    ON    WESTERN    MONTANA 

However,  It  Is  the  short  run  recommenda- 
tions to  meet  timber  demand  that  are  per- 
haps most  startUi.g  and  of  mast  significance 
to  us  in  Montana  The  biggest  problem  fac- 
ing foresters,  says  the  report,  is  the  rate  of 
liquidation  of  the  old  growth  timber.  The 
rate  of  cutting  old  growth  timber  on  the 
national  forests  has  been  paced  to  the  growth 
of  second  growth  timber  or  timber  that  waa 
burned  In  earlier  times. 

There  Is  in  general  a  cc/nsiderable  gap 
between  the  volume  of  old  timber  available 
and  the  young  growth  coming  along  The 
present  plans  of  management  call  for  liqui- 
dation of  old  growth  at  the  rate  that  wUl 
carry  us  to  the  time  In  which  timber  industry 
can  move  to  the  younger  timber.  Mo«t  of  the 
old  growth  Is  In  the  West,  on  the  western 
national  fores-.s.  The  forests  of  the  South- 
west are  moving  into  a  "third  forest."  Almost 
all  the  private  lands  In  the  West,  the  North 
and  Northeast  have  been  cut  over  and  the 
Industries  are  now  depending  on  second 
growth  timber. 

ctrr  NOW.  PAT  Lam 

The  report  is  concerned  prlmarUy  with 
softwood  timber,  (coniferous  forests),  and 
since  its  recommendations  deal  mostly  with 
the  old  growth,  the  effects  concern  mainly 
the  West  PAPTE  estimates  that  If  the  proper 
manai?ement  is  Instituted,  the  rate  of  old 
growth  liquidation  can  be  accelerated  by  50 
to  100  per  cent.  This  could  start  immediately 
If  the  n>oney  were  promised. 

We  se?  a  new  term  called  "allowable  cut 
effect  "  A  sort  of  cut  now  and  pay  later  Idea. 
You  can  harvest  now  at  the  rate  of  antici- 
pated returns  on  present  and  planned  invest- 
ment. This  Is  all  right  If  you  know  what  U 
going  to  happen  as  a  result  of  those  antici- 
pated Investments  in  management  and  If  you 
are  assured  that  you  are  going  to  get  those 
results. 

This  is  where  the  weakness  lies,  and  If 
there  is  any  weakness  In  getting  the  money, 
we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves  over-cutting 
seriously.  I  would  like  to  see  ab^  ut  10  years 
of  operation  on  the  new  level  of  management 
to  test  results,  and  also  the  ftindlng,  before 
we  greatly  accelerate  cut. 

Even  if  we  get  the  money,  Montana  could 
get  hurt.  The  panel  emphasizes  that  It  is 
co.-.cemed  with  the  national  supply  of  tim- 
ber. It  recommends  accelerated  cutting  of 
old  growth  on  the  national  forests  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  to  two  decades,  then  moving  cur 
dependence  on  timber  to  the  private  lands. 


partlcuUrly  lndu*trud  lands  which  hav«  tjeen 
cut  OTBT  fcnd  w.U  be  ready  for  harv«at  about 
tbat  time. 

Tbls  Is  a  gamble.  No  provtslona  are  made  to 
a&aure  their  supply  There  are  no  recommen- 
dattone  for  re^ulatlona.  for  example,  which 
may  be  needed  to  aaaure  the  supply.  Under 
PAPTB's  plan,  the  foreats  of  Montana  would 
be  oTercut  during  the  next  one  to  two  decadiea 
with  litUe  regrowth  and  second  growth  avail- 
able for  harvest  after  thai  The  Industrv 
would  move  to  the  large  Industrial  land 
holdings  on  the  West  Coast  and  In  the  South- 
e«8t  To  be  sure,  as  the  panel  puts  It.  It  would 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  national  sup- 
ply where  the  timber  came  from,  but  It  oould 
have  serious  effects  on  Montana's  timber 
Industry. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  we  have  to  de- 
pend for  future  supply  on  relatively  exten- 
sive management  of  low  quality  sites  Inten- 
sive management  b«aed  on  expected  high  re- 
ttirns  to  management  will  neceaaarUy  be  on 
the  highly  productive  sites  in  the  Northwest 
and  the  Southeast.  So  we  must  manage  our 
old  growth  to  bridge  the  gap  to  the  second 
growth  timber  which  wlU  be  coming  alonp 
later,  but  we  can  Increase  our  hidnatry  bv 
greater  i-tUlzatlon.  more  efflclent  manufac- 
ture, greater  utilization  of  waste  materials 
at  the  mill  and  the  woods,  the  use  of  sm&ller 
materials,  dead  treei.  salvage,  etc  ,  on  sites  of 
low  aesthetic,  wildlife  and  watershed  values 

PANTL   ICNOREO   IMPOmTSNT   POINT 

PAPTE's  recommendations  are  based  on 
the  Idea  that  the  forestry-  supply  Is  flexible 
and  can  be  considerably  increased   I  agree 

But  there  Is  another  flexibility  which  they 
largely  Ignored,  and  that  Is  the  potential  to 
Increase  output  of  wood  by  greater  utiliza- 
tion. The  staff  paper  by  Jerry  Se.imaii  regard- 
ing project  STRETCH  of  the  Madison  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  is  a  refreshing  change 
of  pace. 

The  laboratory's  project  STRETCH  looks  at 
a  new  type  of  flgxlbUity  in  the  timber  sup- 
ply In  PAPTE  It  is  reported  that  approxi- 
mately 4  bUllon  board  feet  can  be  saved  an- 
nually by  greater  uUUzatlon  at  the  logging 
site.  In  the  sawmill,  by  veneer  processes,  par- 
tlcleboard.  and  more  efficient  building.  (Ac- 
tually 4  bUllon  Is  a  conservative  figure.  When 
I  visited  Madison  a  few  months  ago  their 
figure  was  more  than  twice  that  high.) 

There  is  a  further  potential  saving  of  fl  to 
8  billion  t>oard  feet  by  diverting  saw  logs 
now  used  for  pulp  Pulp  mlllj  could  use 
other  wood  wastes  or  chips  from  smaller  logs 
and  the  larger  sawmill  sized  logs  could  be 
sawed  for  lumber  Using  round  wood  (mostly 
logging  wastes)  for  pulp  and  chipboard 
could  double  the  production  of  the  forests  of 
this  region. 

Se«m&n's  plan  calls  for  the  use  of  X-ray 
scanners,  c.imputers.  various  edge  gluing  and 
laminating  proceeses  to  extend  the  use  of 
wxxid.  His  most  promising  product  is  flake- 
board,  which  can  be  made  to  duplicate  the 
qu&Utiea  of  either  plywood  or  lumber  at 
competitive  prices  and  can  be  made  from 
low  grade  materials. 

This  process  ooiUd  make  usable  a  vast 
are*  of  low  grade  forests  In  this  country — 
areas  which  are  not  cow  being  used.  The  net 
result  of  his  disclosures  would  greatly  extend 
and  expand  the  amount  of  raw  materials 
a-niatj>  In  thj  country-  and  wipe  out  ths 
threat  of  timber  famine  indefinitely. 

STRKTCU  comes  out  as  the  best  alterna- 
tive to  Increasing  allowable  cut  in  this  coun- 
try ThU  may  be  why  '.he  National  Forest 
Products  Association  <MFPAi.  unbelievably, 
protested  this  project  last  year.  A  number 
of  indlTidual  forest  industries  disagreed  with 
SFPA. 

rrrHWOLocT  irrrDS  cxmtasoK 
The  low  price  of  timber  depresses  our  re- 
liance on  Innovative  technolog7.  In  (act.  a 
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good  friend  of  mine  In  the  Industry  was  very 
unhappy  with  a  recent  order  for  acceler- 
ated cuU  because  he  said  It  acted  as  a  deter- 
rent to  innovation. 

Our  brightest  hope  foe  becoming  more 
compeutlve  on  nation&l  and  international 
markets  Is  to  extend  our  technology  in  for- 
est products  as  we  have  In  most  other  com- 
modlUea.  One  way  of  Improving  manufactur- 
ing efficiency  would  be  to  base  timber  ap- 
praisals on  the  national  foresta  on  the  use 
of  the  most  efficient  manuracturlng  equip- 
ment available  Even  If  we  jot  the  $200  mil- 
"ona  year  and  expanded  our  production  as 
PAPTK  recommends,  we  should  move  as  rap- 
'*'>yj*  we  can  to  Improve  technology 
PAPTE  says  these  words,  but  I  don  t  quite 
believe  them  I  would  like  to  see  the  »200 
million  distributed  perhaps  one -half  to  Un- 
provlng  growth  of  foreats.  the  other  one-hiir 
though,  to  technological  improvement.  It 
would  be  interesUng  to  see  which  pays  off 
beat 

PAPTK  Is  a  crash  program.  Its  recom- 
mendations largely  Ignore  established  pol- 
icy We  have  good  laws  and  we  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  learn  how  to  live  with  them.  Mul- 
Uplo  Use.  Wilderness.  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  others  are  mentioned 
and  largely  violated 

Accelerating  the  tut  of  residual  limber  will 
clash  bead-on  with  the  1972  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  and  lu  requirement  for 
control  of  non-point  poUullon  from  forest 
land.  In  the  Rocky  Mountam  region  we 
would  have  to  cut  the  remaUilng  timber  in 
watersheds  already  cut  to  the  danger  point 
of  hydrologlc  balance  and  a  massive  Inva- 
sion of  roads  into  unroaded  areas  Our  earlier 
CUU  favored  the  beet  slie.s.  so  that  even 
to  conunue  present  levels  of  cut  we  tend 
to  become  increasingly  dependent  on  poorer 
sites  which  are  more  likely  to  erode  and 
i^re  more  costly  to  harvest. 

WHOLX     PICTtTaK     TOO     OTTKN     IGNoaXO 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  pareVs  recom- 
mendation for  a  National  Forestry  Board  or 
Council  at  the  presidential  level  after  the 
model  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors 
and  the  Council  for  Environmental  Quality 
One  of  our  big  problems  is  that  forestry 
matters  are  dealt  with  ac  too  low  a  level  In 
government.  Our  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems 13  coming  from  interest  groups  and 
agencies  with  Increasing  narrow  specializa- 
tion, so  we  end  up  with  partUl  and  biased 
knowledge  and  we  dont  get  a  look  at  the 
whole  picture.  We  do  not  have — and  we  need 
to  develop — a  broad  picture  of  what  we  want 
from  our  forests  for  the  nation  in  total  and 
for  now  and  into  the  future. 

The  rush  to  designate  all  public  forest 
lands  for  committed  uses  such  as  PAPTE 
recommends,  wipes  out  our  options.  The 
main  freedom  we  ought  to  be  preserving  for 
the  future  is  the  freedom  of  choice  to  meet 
ne*  and  developing  needs,  and  so  I  agree 
that  a  national  council  on  forestry  prob- 
lems should  be  developed.  I  agree  and  have 
»«r*«<l  la  the  past,  the  Idea  is  not  a  new  one 
with  PAPTE  or  with  me  Forestry  decisions 
have  no*  become  political  decUlons  too 
often  made  in  private.  We  need  the  decisions 
to  be  broad  and  public. 

Marlon  Clawson.  a  member  of  the  board, 
urges  Industry  to  become  very  active  in 
pushing  for  support  of  PAPTE.  "Before  i: 
dies  like  previous  reports."  I  am  afraid  that 
Is  Its  fate,  that  at  this  time  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  large  Increase  for  internal  Im- 
provement seems  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
By  the  time  we  move  to  It  our  thurst  may 
have  Changed.  The  PAPTE  report  has  some 
good  things  In  It.  but  It  may  only  become  a 
useful  reference  or  an  Interesting  doctiment 
sitting  unread  In  various  Ilbrarlea. 
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HON    JACK  F    KEMP 

■-•1   .-.  i.  A   i  .,SK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
FHday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  the 
following  article  by  ihe  very  able  col- 
umnist Henry  Hazlitt.  beat  explalas 
where  we  are  in  the  fuel  shorUgc.  and 
where  we  should  be  going  if  we  really 
want  to  help  the  millions  of  consumer.s 
In  the  country  In  the  most  constructive 
manner. 

The  article  follows : 

I  From  Human  Events.  Dec  M.  1973] 
Ths  On.  SnoaTAGC  Is  Not  An  Act  or  Fate.  It 

la  THX   GOVXXNMKXT'S   FSULI 

(By  Henry  Ha«lltt) 
The  oil  and  gasoline  measures  announced 
by  President  Nixon  In  his  talk  of  November 
M,  plus  the  nteasures  that  would  be  forced  o:i 
him  by  Congress  if  the  National  Energy 
Emergency  bill  becomes  law  in  anything  like 
the  form  It  passed  the  Senate,  are  likely  to 
create  the  maximum  disruption  and  the 
minimum  relief. 

They  are  a  headlong  response  to  the  hyster- 
ical demands  that  Washington  do  something! 
The  typical  politicians  Idea  of  Doing  Some- 
thing is  almost  invariably  to  pass  a  law  or  an 
edict  forbidding  somebody  else  from  doing 
something. 

The  one  measure  that  would  be  more  effica- 
cious than  all  others  combined  would  be  the 
immediate  repeal  of  all  the  price  controls  that 
have  been  straitjacketiuij  our  economy  for 
the  last  two  years — or  faUlng  that,  at  least 
the  repeal  of  all  price  controls  on  petroleum 
or  lu  products.  No  other  step  would  have  a 
comparable  effect  in  assuring  that  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline  would  be  conserved  and  be  em- 
ployed first  only  in  their  most  essential  uses 
Instead,  there  are  shrlU  demands  for  ra- 
tioning, with  no  concern  for  the  Insoluble 
problems  this  would  raise 

On  what  basis  are  ration  coupons  to  be 
Issued — per  car.  per  household,  per  capita' 
How  are  the  Issuers  to  distinguish  between 
"eeaentlal"  and  "non -essential"  driving?  With 
everybody  given  an  incentive  to  lie.  to  get  as 
many  coupons  as  possible,  how  are  the  Issuers 
to  distinguish  the  lUrs  from  the  truth  tellers'' 
None  of  these  problems  trouble  the  legislators 
who  now  demand  rationing  The  rationing 
U  to  be  "fair."  and  everybody  knows  by  in- 
stinct what  fairness  Is. 

Another  idea  now  in  great  favor  with  the 
bureaucrats  Is  to  impose  a  federal  surtax  on 
gasoline  Compared  with  rationing,  at  least, 
this  does  have  the  merit  that  It  would  give 
the  user  a  direct  Incentive  to  conserve  gaso- 
line. But  who  would  know  where  to  fix  the 
rate? 

If  the  tax  were  too  low.  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  do  the  Job.  If  it  were  too  high  It 
would  unnecessarily  reduce  travel  and  pro- 
duction It  would  in  any  case  be  too  rigid 
to  take  account  of  constant  changes  in  the 
demand  and  supply  of  gasoline  It  would 
surely  be  kept  long  after  any  crisis  had 
passed  And  It  would  do  nothing  whatever 
to  encourage  the  production  of  or  refining 
capacity  for  gasoline  and  fuel  oU.  It  would  lu 
fact  tend  to  do  the  exact  contrary. 

By  far  the  moet  urgent  step  toward  a  so- 
lution of  the  problem  would  be  to  remove  all 
price  controls  on  oil  products.  These  price 
controls,  which  have  been  In  existence  In 
one  phase  or  another  since  Aug.  15.  i97i. 
have  encouraged  wasteful  consumption  and 
discourage  both  Immediate  production  and 
the  expansion  of  capacity. 
Last  rummer,  long  before  the  Ar»b  coun- 
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tries  threatened  to  choke  off  our  supply,  the 
press  was  running  feature  stories  on  the 
shortage  of  gsjaiHn^  But  o\^T  officials  weren't 
worried  abou'  ih*-  -hortage  All  they  were 
worrtod  about    *a.s   Keeping  down  the  price. 

At  the  end  of  an  article  in  Its  July  23  Issue, 
the  yj.  N*w»  A  World,  Re-port  was  writing: 
•On  July  10.  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  an- 
nounced a  nationwide  Investigation  of  the 
petroleum  Industry— from  the  oil  well  to  the 
gas  pump — to  determine  whether  prices  have 
been  increased  Illegally  If  violations  are 
found,  officials  saW,  prices  may  be  rolled 
back  tomld-Mav  .p-c.s." 

LUtlng  the  f.  ;.^s.  letUng  the  market 
prices  of  oil  product*  go  up,  would  give  each 
uf  us  a  direct  and  Immadlate  Incentive  to 
economize  on  oil  products.  A  genuine  free 
market  would  let  the  price  go  up  to  the 
point  where  supply  and  demand  came  Into 
balance. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pxirchasing  Management  found  that 
"almost  everything  Is  In  short  supply,"  not- 
ably aluminum,  castings,  chemicals,  coal, 
copper,  cotton,  forglngs.  oil,  paper,  plastics, 
propane,  steel,  tires,  valves  and  zinc.  A  few 
uf  these  shortages,  of  course,  are  the  result 
of  sperlal  situations:  but  the  overriding  rea- 
son Is  price  controls  (combined  with  the 
false  export  stimulus  created  by  devalua- 
tions of  the  dollar) . 

What  the  price-control  fanatics  have  never 
remotely  understood  Is  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  reiorire  prices.  It  is  the  constant 
dally  changes  In  price  relationships  in  a 
free  market  that  are  constantly  changing 
relative  profit  margins  and  hence  constantly 
guiding  production  out  of  one  commodity 
and  Into  another.  A  free  price  system  not 
only  maximizes  production  but  balances  It 
as  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of  different 
Koods  and  services  When  price  controls  are 
Imposed,  the  effect  over  time  Is  to  lead  to 
more  and  more  unbalanced  production  end 
to  create  Increasing  shortages  and  bottle- 
necks. 

The  longer  price  controls  are  Impoeed,  the 
more  harm  they  do  In  reducing  and  distort- 
ing production;  yet  the  longer  they  have 
been  in  existence,  the  more  politicians  and 
even  buslnossmen  lose  the  courtage  to  ask  for 
their  rejjeal. 

They  are  met  with  two  main  arguments 
The  fir.1t  runs:  "If  you  take  price  controls  off 
gasoline  (say ) ,  the  poor  man  will  be  forced  to 
buy  less,  he  will  be  hurt  more  than  tiie  rich 
man."  This  argument  can  of  course  be  ap- 
plied equally  well  to  any  commodity  what- 
ever, ns  long  as  It  bears  any  price  and  Is  not 
given  away  free  On?  of  the  great  functions 
of  a  free  market  and  a  free  price  svstem  is 
that  It  forces  consumers  to  economize  most 
on  the  commodltieb  ui  i>horte^t  supply. 

The  second  main  argument  runs:  "If  you 
take  price  controls  off  wldgeta.  the  widget 
companies  will  make  exceptionally  big  prof- 
its." So  they  may  And  it  Is  precisely  this  that 
wUl  encourage  more  people  to  go  into  the 
widget  business  and  increase  the  supply, 
until  the  profit  In  making  widgeu  falls  to 
the  profit  In  malting  other  things. 

It  Is  our  government's  obstruction  that 
has  done  most  to  produce  the  Increasing 
shortages  that  now  plague  us.  This  Includes 
the  shortages  of  petroleum  products.  For 
more  than  a  decade,  beginning  In  1959.  our 
government  put  arbitrary  limits  on  the 
amount  of  oil  that  could  be  Imported.  By 
years  of  Inaction  and  outright  hostility.  Con- 
gress prevented  construction  of  an  Alaskan 
pipeline.  By  regulating  natural  gas  for  the 
last  20  years  as  a  "public  utility"  the  govern- 
ment has  forced  down  the  price  arbitrarily, 
so  discouraging  exploration  and  production 
and  encouraging  wasteful  consumption.  And 
today  the  government  Is  stUl  creating  short- 
ages everywhere,  and  Intensifying  the  energv 
shortage,  by  imposing  and  keeping  price  con- 
trol!. 


EXTENSIONS  UF  REMAKXS 

As  Thoreau  put  it  more  man  a  century 
ago:  "Government  never  of  Itself  furthered 
any  enterprise,  but  by  the  alacrity  with 
which  It  got  out  of  Its  way." 


JAMES  Mccormick 


HON    JAMES  A.  BURKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  the  citizens 
of  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  mourning  the  death 
of  a  man  who  was  dedicated  to  the  future 
of  Quincy — its  youth.  James  F.  McCor- 
mick.  Sr.  devoted  his  life  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  Quincy  youth  through  the 
educational  system  in  Quincy.  A  selfless, 
compassionate,  totally  dedicated  man. 
Mr.  McCormick  spent  countless  hours 
working  for  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Quincy — through  the  school  committee, 
the  Quincy  Park  and  Recreation  Board, 
the  mayor's  youth  committee.  South 
Shore  Council  on  Alcoholism,  and  the 
Saint  Ann's  Boys  Scouts. 

A  man  of  Mr.  McCormlck's  caliber  will 
be  sorely  missed.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  hke  to  submit  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  an  article  taken 
from  the  "Quincy  Sun,'  a  weekly  news- 
paper, which  so  aptly  describes  the  senti- 
ments of  all  those  who  experienced  the 
kindne.sses  ar.d  warmth  of  James  Mc- 
Cormick. The  article  follows: 

Thrxe  Mayors  Among  Those  in  Final 

TaiBUTE  to  Jamks  McCormick 

( By  Tom  Henahaw ) 

He  was  called  the  father  of  the  Quincy 
Vocational  Technical  School. 

He  served  on  the  Quincy  School  Committee 
for  13  years,  four  of  them  as  vice  chairman 

And,  when  he  retired  from  public  life  two 
year:  ago,  Jim  McCormick  went  back  to 
school  and  got  a  high  school  diploma  of  his 
own. 

James  F.  McCormick  Sr.,  60,  of  100 
Reaervclr  Rd..  died  Nov.  27  at  Peter  Bent 
Brlgham  Hospital,  Boston,  after  collapsing  at 
his  home  on  Thanksgiving  night. 

He  was  buried  Saturday  In  Pine  HUl 
Cemetery,  West  Quincy.  after  a  funeral  mass 
In  St.  Agatha's  Church,  East  Milton,  attended 
by  the  top  echelons  of  political  and  educa- 
tional life  In  QulncT. 

Mayor  Walter  J.  Hannon  directed  that  the 
city's  flags  be  lowered  to  half  mast  In  honor 
of  "a  totally  dedicated  man  who  gave  so 
much  of  himself  for  Quincy. 

"Truly,  he  was  the  father  of  the  Quincy 
Vocational  Technical  School.  It  was  through 
his  tireless  efforts  that  the  school  finally 
became  a  reality. 

•His  death  means  a  great  loss  to  the  city  for 
which  he  served  so  dUlgently  without 
remuneration," 

Mr.  McCormick.  a  stock  broker  In  business 
life,  was  bom  In  Boston  an^  had  to  quit 
school  at  the  age  of  16  to  help  support  his 
family  working  as  a  page  boy  in  the  Boston 
Stock  Exchange. 

He  worked  his  way  up  to  messenger,  rail 
cierk  and  then  bookkeeper  with  the  New- 
York  Stock  Exchange  firm  of  E.  J.  Batching 
Oo  of  Boston.  When  Kltchlng  went  out  of 
business,  he  started  over  as  a  messenger  with 
Cbandler  Hovey  Co. 

He  was  manager  of  Hovey ■«  tmdLnp  depart . 
ment  at  the  age  of  26  and  a  year  laur  :>»a-.»~-. 
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the  first  test  ever  given  by  the  New   York 
Stock  Exchange  for  registered  representatives. 

He  was  a  Junior  partner  In  Mlxter  and  Co. 
and  later  became  manager  of  the  Quincy 
office  of  A.  C.  Allyn  and  Co.  and  associate 
manager  of  the  Francis  I.  duPont  and  Co.s 
Quincy  office. 

He  was  manager  of  the  Qulncv  office  of 
H.  C.  WalnwTlght  and  Co.  of  Boston  and 
New  York  at  1245  Hancock  St.  at  the  tUne 
of  his  death. 

Mr  j4cCormlck  ran  for  Quincy  Schocd 
Committee  In  1955  and  1957.  falling  both 
times  He  was  appointed  to  the  board  to 
succeed  Paul  K.  Duffey  In  1959  and  that 
started,  his  political  career. 

He  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  In  1966-67  and  again  in  1970-71 
before  retiring  In  1971  to  run  unsuccessfully 
for  mayor, 

Mr.  McCormick  started  caanpaignlng  In 
1960  for  construction  of  the  Quincy  Voca- 
tional Technical  School  and  hU  efforts  were 
rewarded  in  1967  when  the  school  was  opened 
on  Coddlngton  St. 

■  Upon  his  retirement  from  public  life  In 
1971,  Jim  returned  to  school  and  worked 
toward  qualifying  for  a  high  school  diploma," 
said  School  Superintendent  Dr.  Lawrence 
Creedon  last  week. 

"This  goal  was  reached  last  year  when,  in 
a  special  ceremony,  the  Quincy  School  Com- 
mittee awarded  Its  former  vice  chairman  his 
high  school  diploma. 

"James  F.  McCormick  was  a  very  great 
frie.'.d  of  the  Quincy  public  schools.        -^ 

"He  lOved  young  people  and  took  a  fatn^- 
ly  pride   in   their  accomplishments 

Mr.  McCormick  was  chairman  of  a  Quincy 
Lions  CTub  scholarship  fund  started  this 
year  in  memory  of  the  late  Capt  Edward 
Alan  Brudno.  the  Quincy  man  who  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  In  North  Vietnam. 

He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Quincy  Park 
ar.d  Recreation  Board  from  1966-71.  chair- 
man of  the  Mayor's  Youth  Committee  In 
1969.  former  leader  of  St.  Ann's  Boy  Scouts 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  South 
Shore  Council  on  Alcoholism. 

He  was  past  president  of  the  Quincy  Lions 
Club,  a  charter  member  of  the  Quincy  100 
Club,  a  member  of  the  National  Securities 
Traders  Aasoclation.  the  Uiiited  Commercial 
Travelers.  NtHth  Quincy  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  Quincy  Elks. 

On  behalf  of  the  School  Committee.  Vice 
Chairman  Paul  C.  Kelly  said : 

"He  served  the  city  for  manv  vears.  not 
only  in  the  school  system  but  In  the  parks 
and  recreation  department.  He  was  devoted 
to  this  city  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  himself 
to  It  over  a  long  period  of  time  " 

Said  former  Mayor  Amello  DeUa  Chiesa 
He  always  wanted  the  best  of  education 
and  teachers  for  our  school  children. 

'In  my  opinion  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
members  of  the  school  committee.  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  dedicated  mac  and  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  vcH-k  with  him' 

Said  former  Mayor  James  Mclntvre- 

"He  was  a  man  who  dedicated  much  of  his 
life  to  the  city  of  Quincy.  not  only  in  ttte 
school  committee  but  in  so  many  ways  com- 
mitted his  personal  life  to  the  city.' 

Mr.  McCormick  leaves  his  wife.  Mrs.  Nancy 
[McNallyl  McCormick:  two  sons,  James  F. 
Jr  of  Norwood  and  John  A  of  Quincy;  four 
daughters.  Mrs.  Nancy  Devlne  of  North  Quin- 
cy. Mrs,  Mary  Hayes  of  Qulncv  Mrs  Patricia 
Peters  of  I>catur  Oa  and  Mrs  Ther^aa 
O'Coi^nor  of  Hawn::     ii;.<i     ,'   -raadchlidrea. 

Rev  Edward  O  B,  .t- :.  i^^^u.;  of  St.  Agathaa 
Church,  was  the  ceiebrant  of  the  funeral 
mass. /Those  m  atteiidance  included: 

Mayor  Walter  J  Ha  ::,o:.  '  — ner  Mayors 
.Amello  Delia  Chiesu  «»iic  Jaj-.ir.-i  H  McInrvTe. 
Senator  and  Coui.cu  Presioect  .*.rtr  -  H. 
Tobln.  School  Committee  Vice  Chain;  --aul 
C  Kelly.  School  Committeeman  e  -  a.-  >  r. 
Sweeney. 
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School  Supertntendent  Dr.  Lawrence  Cree- 
do.i.  Maurice  J.  Daly,  assistant  superintend- 
ent for  vocational  education;  Wilfred  Nolan, 
coordinator  of  elementary  education;  re- 
tired school  teachers  Ruth  and  Edna  Abblat- 
tl. 

Edward  T.  Lewis,  former  city  manager  and 
executive  secretary  to  Mayors  E)eUa  Ctalesa 
and  Mclntyre;  former  Fire  Chief  Thomaa  P. 
Oorman;  Oeorge  Smtth  Jr  of  the  Planning 
Board,  Joaeph  Grazlanl,  MUton  town  treas- 
urer. 

Qulncy  bustneaaman  Larry  Antonelll,  Ind- 
eral Mediator  John  J  SuUlvan  Sr ,  Everett 
Tatreau.  president  of  the  Qulney  Lions  Club, 
former  Lions  President  Arthur  OUlls:  Henry 
Bosworth.  publisher  of  the  Qulncy  Sun;  and 
Qulncy  Parks  and  Recreation  Board. 

Jack  Osterman.  assistant  superintendent 
for  personnel;  Stephen  Moynlhan,  adminis- 
trative assistant  for  business  aSalrs,  Peter 
Chrlsom.  principal  of  North  Qulncy  High 
School.  Robert  Lalgn.  president  of  the  Quln- 
cy Education  Association;  Harold  Crowley. 
former  QEA  president  and  Qulncy  teacher 
Anna  Roblson. 

Puneral  arrangements  for  Mr.  McCormlck 
were  handled  by  the  Keohane  Funeral  Home 
785  Hancock  St  ,  WoUaston. 


•  EXTENSIONS  OF  RFM.ARKS 

began,   where  the  stars  came  close  and  the 
night  winds  were   the   winds  of  song.   And. 
as  we  know  the  later  story,  the  hUls  and  the 
open  country  where  He  was  bom  were  to  be 
always  there  In  His  life  and   in  His  teach- 
ings. His  parables  had   the  strength  of  the 
hills  and  their  simplicity.  He  knew  the  land. 
He    knew    It    Intimately,    and    Its    birds.    Its 
beasts,   its  shrubs  and   bushes    The  sermon 
In  which  the  enduring  principles  for  which 
He   stood   were   probably   moet   simply   and 
eloquenUy  set  forth   Is  still  known   as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  knew  the  seaside 
and  the  valley,  but  best  of  all  He  knew  the 
hUls.  And  In  the  end  He  climbed  the  fear- 
some slope  of  the  hill  known  as  Oethsemane 
The  story  is  both  brief  and  simple    Luke, 
the  physician,  set  it  down  In  four  hundred 
words    Others  expanded  it.  but  always  and 
ever  it  had  the  thread  of  the  hUltops  run- 
ning through  It.  the  everlasting  hills,  where 
It  began.  It  was  on  the  hlUtop  that  the  un- 
forgettable words  were  said    •■Pear  not  "  And 
the  enduring  song    "On  Earth  Peace.  Good- 
will Toward  Men."  We  read  the  story  again 
and  again,  and  alwafys  with  the  hush  and  the 
awe.   and  with   the  sense  of  stars  gleaming 
on  the  hilltops. 


•'HILLTOPS'  EDITORIAL  IN  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  OF  DECEMBER  25 
1955  IS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  READ- 
ING AT  THIS  CHRISTMAS  SEASON 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   vac  Us- 1  \ 

LN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
story  of  Christmas  will  never  grow  old. 
It  grows  richer  and  newer  with  each 
retelling.  Over  the  past  20  centuries, 
writers  have  tried  to  express  the  mean- 
ing of  thif  miracle  in  terms  of  their  own 
understanding.  Each  relates  to  his  own 
Interests  and  his  own  suroundings.  To 
me,  the  story  of  Christmas  is  beautifullj- 
portrayed  in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  almost  two  decades  ago.  It  is 
entitled  •Hilltops."  and  was  written  by 
Hal  Borland  while  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff.  Mr.  Borland  is  a  nature  wTiter 
who  Uves  at  Salisbury.  Conn.,  and  he  con- 
tributes weekly  nature  articles  to  the 
Times  He  is  the  author  of  several  books 
his  latest  Is  "Seasons."  The  editorial 
appeared  on  December  25.  1955  As  a  man 
of  the  hills.  I  understand  the  close  kin- 
slilp  of  Christ's  life  with  the  hills.  I  wish 
to  share  it  with  my  coUeagues.  The  edi- 
torial was  clipped  by  me  from  the  New 
York  Times  19  years  ago  and  I  have  told 
hundreds  of  persons  of  Its  message. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  placed  In  the  Congressional 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

"Hn-tTOFs" 

It  was  the  shepherds  on  the  lonely  hilltop 
out  where  the  night  sky  lay  close  and  the 
feel  of  the  earth  was  familiar  to  their  feet 
who  heard  the  angeU  slnelng  and  followed 
the  star  They  followed  it  over  the  hUls  to 
the  hni  town  of  Bethlehem  and  it  wa* 
there,  in  the  stable  at  the  inn,  that  they 
aaw  the  wonder  In  a  stable  on  a  hlU  in 
Judea 

It  waa  there  among  the  hills,  that  the  story 


LEVITTOWN      ALTERNATTV-E      PRO- 
GRAM—INNOVATION    IN    PUBLIC 

EDUCATION 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr,  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  appears 
to  be  a  great  interest  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators to  make  school  curriculums  more 
relevant  to  the  real  world  For  example, 
there  Is  a  movement  toward  the  "high 
schools  without  walls"  program  and  the 
"universities  without  walls."  The  staffs 
and  students  convene  periodically  In  the- 
aters, meeting  halls,  large  public  audi- 
toriums and  homes.  The  students'  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  is  done  in  law  offices, 
places  of  business,  hospitals,  and  the 
like.  However,  this  program  is  still  in  its 
experimental  stage  and  it  is  still  prema- 
ture for  us  in  the  Congress  to  respon- 
sibly comment  on  its  results. 

Another  thrust  to  relate  the  academic 
curriculum  to  real  life  activities  has 
been  made  by  the  US,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion with  its  emphasis  on  career  educa- 
tion. The  impetus  there  has  been  to 
bring  into  the  school  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  at  work.  Thus  curriculum  modifi- 
cation is  being  made  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  senior  high  levels. 
However,  the  world  of  work  Ls  only  one 
part  of  the  real  world  that  we  wish  our 
youngsters  to  know  and  be  able  to  deal 
with. 

Therefore,  between  these  two  pro- 
grams I  would  like  to  advise  you  of  a 
third  one  which  Is  achieving  much  suc- 
cess auid  recognition  on  Long  Island  and 
in  New  York  Stete.  The  program  of 
which  I  speak  is  known  as  Levlttown 
alternative  program.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Levittown  School  District  In  general 
and  Mr.  James  Parley,  the  program  di- 
rector. In  particular,  for  their  pioneer- 
ing efforts  In  this  Innovatlonal  educa- 
tional approach. 

The  Levlttown  alternative  program  Is 
a    forward-looking    curriculum    supple- 
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ment.  It  consists  of  bringing  in  speakers 
every  day  from  all  walks  of  Ufe.  These 
expert*  give  a  short  talk  on  their  area 
of  expertise  and  then  open  themselves 
up  for  questions. 

Strangely  enough,  the  project  started 
out  as  a  more  planned  approach  to  pro- 
^-iding  coverage  for  teacher  absences.  If 
a  teacher  becomes  ill  and  reports  thLs 
to  the  school  officials  in  the  morning  of 
his  absence,  there  is  not  much  time  to 
obtain  a  substitute  teacher.  And  more 
times  than  not,  that  person  does  not 
have  the  subject  background  of  the 
teacher  who  will  be  missing  So  Levit- 
town decided  to  act  rather  than  react 
Levittown  chose  to  bring  in  specialists 
to  speak  a  number  of  times  during  the 
day  along  with  providing  several  other 
educational  options  for  the  youngst€r.-< 
of  absent  teachers,  as  well  as  tho&t 
members  of  the  student  body  who,  with 
permission  of  their  teachers,  wished  to 
participate.  These  addltlonjd  options 
consist  of  enrichment  Qlms,  independent 
study  and  small  group  seminars. 

One  of  the  byproducts  that  resiilted  is 
that,  financially,  it  is  less  expensive  to 
provide  the  Levlttown  alternative  pro- 
gram than  to  pay  the  wages  of  sub- 
stitutes each  day.  Levlttown  during  the 
past  2  years  has  actuaUy  effected  a  sav- 
ings and  in  turn  has  offered  an  added 
enrichment  feature  for  youngsters  seek- 
ing to  know  more  about  the  world 
around  them. 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  N    GIAIWO 

ur  LuNNEcTif  rT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  272  to 
140  earlier  this  month  to  approve  the 
Trade  Reform  Act,  I  was  among  those 
who  voted  against  that  bill.  After  careful 
consideration,  I  decided  to  oppose  the 
trade  bill  because  I  believe  the  Congress 
must  stop  delegating  its  proper  responsi- 
bilities to  the  executive  branch. 

Under  the  bill  approved  by  the  House, 
the  President  Is  granted  sweeping  powers 
to  conduct  this  Nation's  foreign  trade  as 
he  determines  best  over  the  next  5  years. 
He  can  be  a  free  trader  or  a  protectionist 
without  any  clear  direction  from  the 
Congress  because  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
makes  no  serious  effort  to  establish  any 
pohcy  guidelines. 

.^t  a  time  when  there  Is  so  much  being 
said  atwut  the  erosion  of  congressional 
authority,  I  was  most  disappointed  that 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  made  no  real  ef- 
fort to  establish  a  congressional  pohcy. 
Admittedly,  this  Is  difficult,  but  I  think 
Congress  must  face  the  dfflcult  problems 
if  it  Is  to  live  up  to  Its  responsibilities 
Our  policies  have  permitted  unilateral 
tariff  reductions,  yet  we  have  been  frozen 
out  of  other  trading  blocs.  Our  industrial 
plant  Is  aging  and  inefficient,  yet  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  exported  for 
foreign  plant  expansion  Our  dependence 
on  foreign  energj-  sources  is  increasing, 
yet  many  of  the  goods  we  import  are 
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nonessential  and  adversely  affect  our 
balance  of  trade  At  the  .same  time,  we 
have  experienced  food  shortage.s.  largely 
because  we  lack  a  trade  policy  tiial  de- 
fine*) es.sentials 

While  I  ain  not  m  (avor  of  a  protec- 
iionisi  policy.  I  am  concerned  by  the 
probabiht.N  tiiat  uicrea-sed  import*  under 
the  bill  'Aill  lead  to  higher  u;iemploy- 
ment,  and  that  the  only  an.swer  proposed 
seems  to  be  in  taking  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed without  tryini^  to  keep  them  at 
work. 

The  President,  of  course,  can  address 
many  of  these  problems  under  the  au- 
thority given  him  by  H  R  10710  It  may 
very  well  be  that  I  will  favor  many  of 
the  policies  he  adopts,  but  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  have  done  more  toward 
establishing  poUcy  guidelines  for  foreign 
trade  as  the  Constitution  contemplated. 
Since  the  rule  under  which  the  trade  re- 
form bill  was  considered  basically  per- 
mitted onlj-  a  vote  for  or  against  the  bill. 
I  decided  to  cast  my  vote  against  this  ab- 
dication of  congressional  authority. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   DR.    PAUL  DUDLEY 
WHITE 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  OT^EILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
c£ill  to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  a  fitting  and  noble  tribute  to 
a  great  physician  and  fine  humanitarian. 
Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  which  appeared 
in  the  Belmont  Herald. 

We  are  all  only  too  well  aware  that  the 
life  of  a  great  lAyslclan  Is  a  selfless  one 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Most  Importantly,  it  is  a  life  of  service 
and  personal  sacrifice  in  the  name  of 
clemency  and  the  common  brotherhood 
of  man. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  salute  the  fine  tribute 
to  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

TRIBUTE  TO  Dr.  Wnrrs 
(By  Maurice  Goldsmith) 
In  Memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  "For 
Services  Rendered  "  Who  shall  measure  de- 
votion or  put  a  price  on  sacrifice?  Who  shall 
assess  the  long  war  against  the  power  of 
death?  Or  set  a  sum  upon  the  gift  of  life 
There  is  a  service  beyond  the  measure 
erf  a  fee  A  cause  above  remuneration  An 
Ideal  for  which  there  is  no  price  This  is 
the  service — the  cause — the  Ideal  of  a  great 
Physician  and  Humanitarian.  How  shall 
we  reckon  it  and  by  what  formulae? 
How  much  for  the  laughter  of  a  little  child 
rescued  out  of  crisis?  Whafs  the  cost 
of  discouragement?  Who  can  pay  for  a 
sleepness  night?  Name  the  price  of  a  cure^ 
There  Is  no  algebra  for  it.  no  scribble  cf 
figures,  no  proper  value.  Per  this  is  a  serv- 
ice as  large  as  life  and  as  manifold.  It  Is  a 
soldier  crying  in  agony  on  a  thousand  battle- 
flelds.  It  is  the  terrible  word  "why?"  under 
the  surgeon's  probe.  It  Is  the  end  of  pain  It 
Is  hope  It  Is  the  lonely  unending  quest  for 
knowledge.  It  Is  the  fight  against  Ignorance, 
sloth,  superstition  It  u  the  dumb  unspeak- 
able Joy  in  the  kiss  of  a  parent.  It  is  the 
rock  of  grief.  It  Is  cold  rain  and  pounding 
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storm  and  bone- weariness  and  the  new-born 
babe  grasping  lu  first  breath  In  the  grey 
dawn  It  is  all  thl.-s  and  the  quiet  glory  of 
the  Job  done,  decicated  to  service  In  the 
name  of  mercy  and  the  common  brother- 
hood of  man. 

E>r.  Paul  Dudley  White  will  be  remem- 
bered not  only  as  a  brilliant  and  dedicated 
physician,  out  also  for  his  jjersonal  quali- 
ties as  a  warm  and  giving  human  being  truly 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  He  will 
be  sorely  mlsaed  by  millions  the  world  over. 


EDUCA-nONAL  TECHNOLOGY  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

vJF     NEW     lt,RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Sey- 
mour N,  Siegel.  director  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  Office  of  Educa- 
tional Technology,  recently  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle on  some  of  the  problems  in  the  use 
of  educational  technology  in  higher  edu- 
cation. Professor  Siegel  is  former  direc- 
tor of  WNYC,  a  good  friend  and  one 
whose  work  has  been  highly  regarded.  I 
am  appending  this  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Broadcast  Management  En- 
gineering for  the  mterest  of  our  col- 
leagues at  this  point: 

Is  Instructional  Tbchnoloct  More  Than  a 

Promise  in  Hichzr  Education? 

(By  SeymoHr  N,  Siegel) 

Comparing  apples  and  orBinges  Is  tradi- 
tionally the  wrong  thing  to  do  In  the  Ameri- 
can classroom  It  might  be  equally  frowned 
upon  to  compare  farmers  with  uxUverslty 
professors.  But  the  Introduction  of  tech- 
nology Into  American  higher  education  has 
been  likened  to  the  beginnings  of  the  agri- 
cultural technological  revolution.  Robert 
Thomas,  formerly  vice  chancellor  for  com- 
munications for  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  said  some  time  ago,  "The  fundamental 
problem  in  both  instances  In  the  basically 
conservative  constituency  with  which  the  In- 
novators had  to  work  .  ,  ,  on  the  one  hand 
selX-employed  farmers  free  to  pursue  their 
own  ways  without  Interference  and  deeply 
conservative  and  resistant  to  change;  on  the 
other  hand,  tenured  faculty  members  rela- 
tively free  to  pursue  their  own  ways,  and 
again,  conservative  and  resistant  to  change. 
Neither  group  was  likely  to  embrace  tech- 
nology warmly,  yet  gradually  over  a  period 
of  time  a  technological  revolution  In  agricul- 
ture did  In  fact  take  place.  The  fruits  of 
that  revolution  have  resulted  In  greatly  im- 
proved products  at  lower  production  cost 
per  unit." 

Americans  have  always  had  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  technology  to  solve  any  prob- 
lem even  Ijefore  a  particular  technological 
process  had  been  Invented.  It  would  seem 
that  with  the  availability  of  television,  com- 
puters, film,  and  cassettes — to  say  nothing 
about  the  great  strides  In  cable  television— 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  machine  might 
be  harnessed  to  assist  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. The  fact  Is,  however,  that  all  over  Amer- 
ica, educational  technology  with  slight  ex- 
ceptions Is  being  used  minimally. 

Almost  two  and  a  half  decades  ago,  the 
educational  community  in  the  United  Statea 
managed  to  achieve  unanimity  In  the  pres- 
entauon  of  a  caae  before  the  Pederal  Cotn- 
munlcations  Commission  for  the  reservation 
of  television  channels  fo.-  Kiucaiioi.  The 
glowing  promisee  of  scholars  and  academics, 
of    educational    administrators,    and    school 
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board  chairmen,  of  poUtlcans  and  govern- 
ment otBclals,  as  well  as  the  pracutloners  of 
educational  broadcasting,  that  the  new  tech- 
nology would  be  the  answer  to  many  of  edu- 
cation's problems  we.-e  persuasive  The  com- 
mercial broadcasting  induatry  was  caught  o" 
guard  and  mo.'-e  than  250  valuable  channels 
were  resened  for  education  The  pe.-form- 
ance  by  educational  leievisior.  stations 
throughout  the  United  States,  certainly  IE 
the  Held  of  higher  education,  has  not  met  the 
promise.  They  have  gone  public.  The  eu- 
phemistic change  In  title  from  "educational 
television"  to  "public  television'  is  more 
than  that.  It  may  well  be  that  educators  and 
non-commercia)  broadcasters  "overspoke' 
themselves  20  odd  years  ago  Some  hard- 
nosed  reading  of  the  testimony  l)efore  the 
PCC  might  even  allow  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  one  of  the  outstanding  snow  )obs 
ever  achieved  before  that  regulatory  body. 

In  the  context  of  the  "go-go  years"  in  the 
nation's  financial  community.  It's  Interesi- 
mg  to  note  the  high  degree  of  correlation  bc- 
tween  the  rates  of  support  for  public  stations 
from  school  systems  and  the  efforts  to  use 
the  stations  for  l^istructlonal  purposes.  Back 
In  1966  the  Ford  Foundation's  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  published  a  re- 
port which  flatly  stated  that  an  educational 
stations  Income  "from  school  programming 
Is  the  most  secure  foundation  of  Its  sol- 
vency." In  the  intervening  years  there's 
been  a  sharp  decUne  in  the  amount  of  sup- 
port received  from  schools  for  television  serv- 
ices. In  New  York  State,  for  example  in 
19S8-69,  the  educational  stations  averaged 
a  little  over  16 Ci  of  their  Income  from  this 
source.  In  1972-73,  the  estimated  income 
has  apparently  dropped  to  5%  of  the  public 
stations'  total  Income.  This  reluctance  of 
schools  to  pay  for  television  instructional 
facilities  may  have  a  serious  impact  on 
public  stations'  fiscal  problems,  but  it  is 
Indicative  of  the  overall  decline  m  commit- 
ment to  the  promises  made  In  the  original 
petition  for  licenses  years  ago. 

The  onus  for  this  failure  to  perform  as 
promised  should  not  perhaps  t>e  placed  en- 
tirely on  the  technicians  who  c^)erate  pubUc 
stations.  The  1973  Report  of  the  Legislative 
Commission  on  Expenditure  Review  of  Edu- 
cational Television  m  New  York  State  de- 
votes considerable  space  to  an  analvsls  of 
under-utUizatlon:  •  .  .  .  television  was  orig- 
inally expected  to  be  a  prime  instructional 
instrument  repUcmg  teachers  and  provid- 
ing the  central  component  for  a  complete 
Instructional  system.  It  was  envisioned  as  a 
live,  as  well  as  taped,  medium  through  which 
a  professor  could  lecture  with  maximum 
coverage.  A  great  deal  of  campus  equipment 
and  physical  plant  were  designed  and 
acquired  under  the  Influence  of  this  -total 
teaching"  concept  but.  after  a  period  of 
time,  this  concept   was  abandoned. 

Because  there  was  a  need  for  interaction 
between  teacher  and  student,  televised  In- 
struction on  the  campuses  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  Is  now  used  as  a 
means  of  providing  Instruction  for  only  part 
of  a  course.  It  s  the  general  policy  that  no 
more  than  one-third  of  any  three-ciedlt 
course  be  taught  by  television  A  great  many 
programs  are  recorded  on  tape  and  seldom 
shown  live.  In  other  words,  despite  the  con- 
iiderable  expenditure  for  equipment  and 
hardware,  television  is  used  only  as  a  sup- 
plement to  traditional  instruction.  Because 
of  the  need  for  redesigning  teaching  meth- 
ods which  are  necessar:.-  to  accc.mpany  any 
major  technological  introduction,  and  since 
these  have  not  been  Implemented  in  a  man- 
ner conducive  to  achieving  either  an  Increase 
in  productivity  or  a  decrease  In  total  corts 
instrucuonal  television  has  remained  pe- 
ripheral to  instruction." 

As  In  the  City  UnlTeraliy  of  New  York  Syi- 
tem.  where  the  ChanceUor's  Committee  on 
Educational  Communlcatlona  has  recently  re- 


ported  an  tnvMtment  of  mor«  than  five  mil- 
lion doUan  for  bardvrar«.  and  an  almost 
equal  annual  expenditure  for  the  malnte- 
aajac«  and  of>eraUon  ot  that  hardware,  ques- 
tions as  to  television's  proper  role  In  the 
State  University  System  still  remain.  While 
Instructional  television  ser\es  many  pur- 
poses "Us  real  function  on  the  campus  has 
not  been  adequately  defined  to  preclude  its 
haphazard  and  wasteful  use."  Problems  of 
campus  acceptance  and  Integration  remain 

SOME  HOPirV.,  STEPS,   OBSTACLES  TO  OVEXCOm 

Considerable  poaitlve  steps  are  being 
taken  at  CUNY.  Negotiations  for  consortium- 
sharing  of  resource  and  possible  co-produc- 
tion with  CUNT  and  the  Callfcrnla  State 
System  are  far  advanced  and  may  have  salu- 
brious effects  on  high  costs  of  acceptable 
software  Studies  on  the  potentials  of  the 
cable  and  the  formation  of  a  community 
•education  user  committee"  are  new  con- 
structive developments. 

In  evaluating  the  overall  problem,  how- 
ever It  has  been  often  stated  that  there's 
considerable  Indifference  or  outright  antip- 
athy toward  uaing  technology  In  higher 
education  The  major  objection  by  faculty 
seems  to  be  bftsed  on  reams  of  research 
which  almost  always  suggests  "no  significant 
difference  ■  In  learning  performance  In  the 
use  of  technology  vts-a-vls  conventional 
modes 

The  few  faculty  members  who  have  been 
"doing  something  with  technology"  have  a 
deep-seated  feeling  that  reliance  on  Instruc- 
tion of  one's  own  design  is  pure  virtue. 
There  is  almost  an  insurmountable  feeling 
that  most  educational  televised  programs,  for 
example,  are  poor  programs,  especially  if 
done  bv  somebody  else  Most  educators  be- 
lieve that  television  lessons,  films,  and  com- 
puter programs  are  of  poor  quality,  and  do 
not  meet  individualized  needs 

Problems  of  Incompatibility  and  poor  de- 
sign In  equipment  are  being  overcome,  but 
slowly  This,  of  course  has  haunted  the  au- 
dto-visual  field  In  education  almost  from  the 
beginning.  To  administrators,  the  rapidity  of 
obsolescence  which  Is  characteristic  of  the 
communications  revolution  seems  to  be  a 
cultural  shock  of  overwhelmlrg  proportions 

The  details  of  advanced  planning  in  ob- 
taining accessibility  to  both  hardware  and 
materials  seem  to  be  more  than  moet  faculty 
members  care  to  cope  with  Copyright  prob- 
lems always  seem  to  lift  their  uglv  heads, 
and  the  normal  difficulties  of  the  Identifica- 
tion of  cogent  material  are  much  more  com- 
plex than  merely  flipping  through  a  text- 
book. 

With  the  normal  lack  of  know-how  and 
training  in  Instructional  technology,  and  the 
exclus.on  of  media  speciallss  from  central 
planning,  the  greatest  utilization  of  tech- 
nology has  been  la  the  area  of  enrichment 
or  enhancement,  not  In  ■stand-alone-  In- 
structional capability    (See  box.  Modumath  i 

Despite  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  have  been  expended  over  the  past  two 
decades,  on  hardware  and  on  materials,  the 
penetration  of  new  learning  materials  and 
media  into  higher  education  has  been  shal- 
low What  many  people*  feel  u  needed  now 
is  somewhat  less  Qnancla!  suoport  for  the 
invent  on  of  equipment  and  more  financial 
sjpport  for  the  development  and  utilization 
of  what  one  already  haa 

It  may  seem  an  overslmoliflcatlon  to  sug- 
gest that  the  capabUitles  of  instructors 
•*ould  be  expanded  by  the  use  of  technology 
To  relieve  them  of  the  need  to  personally 
prepare  and  deliver  eIeR)entary  course  seg- 
menu,  that  change  little  from  year  to  vear 
might  normally  be  considered  a  welcome  de- 
velopment It  would  aeem  that  tlme-aavin« 
method*  would  be  provUled  which  would  per- 
mit the  drilling  of  students  in  knowledge 
that  must  be  mastered  If  the  rest  of  the 
terms  course  content  is  to  be  fully  under- 
atood.  Certainly  the  capabUlty  for  demon- 
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siraclon  and  Illustration  would  be  expanded 
It  would  seem  logical  to  bellere  that  this 
would  permit  more  itnie  for  preparation,  as 
well  4is  time  for  meeting  aith  students  and 
providin.;  individual  couusellag  and  advice 
There  is  a  pervading  feeling  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  definitive  administrative  commit- 
meat  to  the  use  of  techu.logy  throughout 
'whe  educational  establishment.  This  has  to 
d3  with  the  reward  sys'^m  within  higher 
education.  Such  gord.es  as  tenure,  promo- 
tion, and  salary,  go  to  the  mast  productive 
in  terms  of  research  and  writing,  and  not  to 
those  faculty  members  who  are  interested  in 
improving  the  quality  of  Instruction,  or  in 
reaching  more  students  at  lower  costs.  What 
seems  most  Important  at  this  Juncture  Is  ti;e 
utilization  of  existing  mediated  courses  pre- 
paired  by  someone  else  Released  time,  salary 
improvements,  and  prtfe^;onal  recognition 
would  aeem  to  be  imperative  Any  new  re- 
ward system  which  might  be  devised,  and 
uhich  might  provide  faculty  Incentive  for 
both  participation  and  utilization,  would  be 
a  plus  In  the  Introduction  of  technoUgv. 

Both  the  McMurrin  Report,  published  four 
years  ago.  and  the  more  recently  publls!^.ed 
report  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Hl2her 
Ed'.icatton.  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  college 
instructor  purely  as  a  purveycr  of  l:if;rma- 
tlon  is  obsolete  His  new  role,  n  t  necessarily 
yet  recognized  by  faculty.  Is  the  utilization 
of  educational  technology  to  make  hUn  a 
master  of  the  res"-,irces  of  learning,  wl'.h  time 
and  opportunity  to  cultivate  studeats  as  In- 
dividual human  beings 

There  also  appears  on  the  horizon  a  need 
for  new  Instructional  professionals  In  high- 
er education.  To  assist  professoirs.  there  will 
have  to  be  a  cotislderable  number  of  infor- 
mation specialists,  media  technologists,  and 
Instructional  technologists  to  create  the  nec- 
esstay  software 

From  the  Asp>en  Program  on  Communica- 
tions and  Society.  Ttotq  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, and  from  Harvard  University's  program 
on  Informational  technology,  among  others, 
numerous  reports  and  studies  are  being  re- 
leased concerning  the  potential  of  cable  tele- 
vision for  Instructional  purposes.  Even 
though  this  Is  but  another  delivery  system, 
many  dedicated  and  enthusiastic  Individuals 
tend  to  disregard  the  20-year  experience  with 
ETTV  and  ITV  Meetings,  seminars,  and  con- 
ferences are  being  held  In  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  to  study  the  potential  of 
cable  as  a  delivery  system  for  educational 
materials  to  attract  new  clientele,  I.e.,  to 
bring  the  store  to  the  consumer.  There  Is 
considerable  study  and  resource  being  ex- 
erted in  the  direction  of  non-tradltional  and 
Innovative  means  of  Improving  learning  per- 
formance In  higher  education  there  Is  con- 
siderable thought  being  given  to  opening 
up  the  avenue  of  accreditation  to  all  who 
need  post-secondary  education.  Together 
with  The  growing  budgetary  crtinch  In  both 
public  and  private  Institutions,  all  hold 
promise  for  the  adoption  of  technology  for 
the  delivery  of  instruction  And  cable  holds 
forth  two-way  capability  as  well  as  the  elim- 
ination of  the  scarcity  factor  Inherent  in 
over-the-alr  transmission. 

One  ;tudy  points  out  that  "If  20  years  of 
largely  fuUle  experimental  InatrucUonal  tel- 
evision has  shown  anything,  it  Is  that  such 
efforts  stand  or  fall  on  the  professional  qual- 
ity of  the  programming  Whether  educators 
like  It  or  not.  television  Is  firmly  entrenched 
as  an  entertainment  medium,  and  educa- 
tional programming  must  compete  In  effect 
with  all  sorts  of  non-lnstructlonal,  even 
mindless,  fare  "  And  this  means  expenditures 
of  large  sums  of  money.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  will  have  to  be  Invested  in 
high  level  production  of  visually  mediated 
course*.  Unlverattlea  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  capuve  ourkeU  They  are  In  a  com- 
petitive Htuatlfn  which  needs  and  requires 
serious  consideration  of  the  advantages  and 
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opportunlUes   of    the    technological   ravolu- 
tlon  In  higher  education. 

While  there  are  success  stories  here  and 
there  In  various  Institutions  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  no  simplistic  answers  avail- 
able as  to  the  precise  "how"  and  "when"  of 
the  solutions  to  technology's  application  to 
education.  Whether  it  be  cable  or  computer, 
cassette  or  closed  circuit,  it  wUl  require  con- 
siderably more  resource  to  apply  technology 
to  Instruction  on  an  accelerated  scale  to  meet 
the  Carnegie  Commission's  expectations  for 
the  IMOs  or  the  year  2000.  The  price  of  course 
will  be  high.  Technological  revolutions  are 
not  purchased  cheaply  in  any  field,  particu- 
larly not  In  a  field  as  wondrously  resistant  to 
change  as  higher  education.  While  it  may  in 
fact  become  a  fact  la  Ume,  the  educational 
technological  revolution  is  not  yet  at  hand. 


SOCL\L  SECURITY 


HON.  JUHN  F.  SElHtRl.lM. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  lATIVES 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  a  question  about  this 
bill.  I  certainly  do  commend  the  acting 
chairman  for  getting  out  a  bill  which  is 
acceptable  to  the  ether  body  on  this  very 
important  subject.  However.  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  about  the  implications 
of  future  Increases  in  the  social  security 
costs,  because  each  time  we  increase  so- 
cial security  benefits  we  raise  the  payroll 
tax.  It  is  gratifying  that  this  time  it  has 
been  done  In  a  manner  that  makes  the 
tax  somewhat  less  regressive  than  it  al- 
ready Is,  but  I  wonder  if  the  acting  chair- 
man could  tell  the  House  what  steps  are 
being  taken  In  the  committee  to  try  to 
develop  a  less  regressive  method  of  fi- 
nancing social  security,  either  by  putting 
a  part  of  the  cost  into  general  revenues 
or  some  other  means. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  to  me.  as  to  this  spe- 
cific bill.  I  think  it  is  a  very  responsible 
bill  In  that  we  have  taken  a  minus  0.76 
deficit  in  the  long-range  actuarial  posi- 
tion of  the  social  security  trust  funds  and 
brought  it  back  down  to  a  minus  0.51, 
wiilch  the  actuaries  tell  us  is  within  the 
responsible  range. 

We  have  not  in  this  bill  made  any 
immediate  increase  in  rates,  but  we  have 
Increased  the  base,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  from  $12,600  to  il3.200  as  of  the 
first  of  the  year.  Also.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  spent  a  pood 
deal  of  time  discussing  the  very  matter 
that  he  has  raided  within  the  committee, 
and  in  our  committee  report  on  the  bill 
on  page  7.  which  I  urge  my  friend  to 
look  at.  the  language  is  very  clear  in 
setting  up  a  study  to  do  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  suggests.  We  need  to  try  and 
get  this  social  security  program  tax  on 
a  less  regressive  basis  and  to  find  mech- 
anisms that  will  keep  the  fund  responsi- 
ble but  at  the  same  time  stop  this  drift 
that  we  have  had  toward  more  and  more 
regressive  taxation. 

Mr.  8EIBERLINO.  Mr  Speaker  I 
might  say  that  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  are  deserving  of  great  com- 
mendation   for    proceeding    with    that 
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study,  because  not  only  is  the  payroll 
tax  becoming  unduly  burdensome  for  the 
middle  and  lower  income  workers  in  this 
country,  but  I  think  we  are  going  to  run 
into  increasing  resistance  to  future  in- 
creases In  social  security  benefits  because 
of  U:e  tremendous  burden  that  Is  now  be- 
ing placed  on  the  working  people  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


THE  KARAMANLIS  SOLUTION  FOR 
GREECE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S    ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  21,  1973 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  military  revolt  in  Athens  which 
overthrew  another  military  government, 
raises  serious  questions  about  both  the 
stability  of  Greece  and  about  the  wisdom 
of  past  American  policy  toward  that 
country. 

Since  the  parliamentary  government 
of  Greece  was  overthrown  in  April  1967, 
we  have  practiced  a  policy  of  uncritical 
support  for  the  military  regime  of  George 
Papadopoulos.  We  did  this,  ostensibly. 
to  insure  the  continuing  operation  of 
American  air  and  naval  bases.  This  cyni- 
cal policy  has  eroded  badly  the  tradi- 
tional Greek  friendship  for  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  faces  sharply  re- 
duced options  today  in  Greece.  We  can 
either  use  all  of  our  Influenoe  with  the 
present  Interim  military  government  to 
seek  a  democratic  restoration  or  we  can 
continue  to  drift,  hoping  that  somehow 
our  military  base  rights  will  survive  in 
an  increasingly  turbulent  political  en- 
vironment. 

George  Anastaplo,  professor  of  poht- 
ical  science  at  Rosarj-  College.  Chicago, 
recently  wrote  the  following  letter  which 
was  published  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
December  11.  Professor  Anastaplo  gives 
one  prescription  for  the  return  of  democ- 
racy to  Greece.  He  suggests  that  the 
present  military  government  recall  Con- 
stantine  Karamanlis,  the  most  successful 
of  postwar  Greek  Prime  Ministers,  who 
directed  the  coimtry  for  nearly  8  years. 

I  think  Professor  Anastaplo's  views 
are  well  worth  reading. 

DrccMBca  10.  1073. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  crisis  which  baa  toppled  the  bloody 
Papadopoulos  dictatorship  In  Athens  can- 
not be  resolved,  or  even  smothered,  by  re- 
course to  stIU  another  military  strongman, 
especially  one  with  so  much  recent  experi- 
ence m  torture  of  his  fellow  citizens.  This 
crisis  Is  rooted  In  the  Incompetence  and 
arrogance  of  colonels  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  handle  Intelligently  the  complex  social  and 
economic  problems  of  Greece .  Such  usurpers 
cannot  enlist  the  necessary  services  and  good 
will  of  the  better  professionals,  politicians 
and  military  officers  of  that  country  for  the 
great  work  of  reconciliation  and  austerity 
which  Greece  so  desperately  needs. 

The  shortsighted  role  played  by  our  gov- 
ernment since  the  colonels  first  took  over 
In  1067  has  already  (and  perhaps  even  per- 
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nuiueniijj  comprised,  in  the  ejes  of  the 
resentful  Greek  people,  our  legitimate  Inter- 
ests m  that  country  and  hence  In  the  Middle 
East  Among  our  mistakes  of  the  past  six 
years  has  been  that  of  publlclv  backing  the 
wrong  men  In  Greece.  I  have  found.  In  mv 
visits  at  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon  during  this  period,  that  our  policy- 
makers have  been  remarkably  unequipped  to 
consider  seriously  the  long-range  conse- 
quences of  the  policies  they  were  pursuing. 
We  should,  before  stUl  another  dictator 
becomes  consolidated  in  Athens,  try  to  re- 
deem somewhat  our  good  name  by  using  our 
remaining  mfluence  In  Greece  and  NATO  to 
help  the  Greek  people  recover  control  of  their 
own  affairs.  This  can  t>est  be  done.  It  seems 
to  me.  by  vigorously  e.icouraglng  the  col- 
onels to  step  aside  for  Constantlne  Karaman- 
lis. the  man  whose  prestige  as  a  former  con- 
servative prime  nUnUter  still  recommends 
him  to  the  Greek  people  as  the  best  way  to 
avoid  the  even  bloodier  crises  which  now 
threaten  their  country. 

Greece   may   be   the  only  country   In   the 
world    today    where    the    genuine    popular 
alternative  to  domestic  tyranny  Is  so  mod- 
erate and  so  experienced  a  politician  as  Mr 
Karamanlis.  What  more  can  the  Greeks  or 
the  United  States  hope  for?  Dare  we  or  they 
risk  further  deterioration  in  Greece  and  in 
American -Greek  relations?  Everyone  should 
realize  by  now  that  phony  constitutions  and 
fake  elections  cannot  work  In  Greece  today. 
George  Anastaplo, 
Lecturer  in  the  Liberal  Arts,   the   Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  Ritsary  College. 
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OIL  PROFITS  KEEP  RISING 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKi 

OF    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtu- 
ally every  American  knows  that  our  Na- 
tion is  in  the  throes  of  a  severe  energj- 
shortage.  People  In  north  Jersey,  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  result  of  the  shortage  have 
begun  to  modify  their  lifestyles.  The  no- 
tion of  driving  merely  for  enjoyment,  for 
one  thing,  is  almost  passe;  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  single  passenger  vehicles 
on  the  highways  has  begun  to  decrease. 
In  addition,  mv-  office,  and  many  other 
offices,  have  l>een  inundated  with  inquir- 
ies from  constituents  In  search  of  spe- 
cific Information  concerning  how  the 
crisis  will  affect  their  businesses  and 
their  lives. 

Yet,  while  our  national  concern  grows 
each  day  and  experts  everywhere  offer 
only  pessimistic  predictions,  the  profits 
of  the  large  oil  companies,  ironically, 
continue  to  skjTocket.  As  a  result,  many 
citizens  are  cynical  about  the  shortage, 
and  believe  it  has  been  manufactured  by 
the  oil  companies  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nevertheless,  the  facts 
show  that  the  oil  companies  are  now  en- 
Joying  record  profits.  To  Illustrate  this. 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
statistics  which  liave  recently  come  to 
my  attention  The  following  information, 
which  appeared  November  $  in  U.S.  OH 
Week,  vividly  underscores  the  fact  that 
the  oil  companies  themselves  have  suc- 
ceeded In  remtJnlng  unscathed  by  this 
so-called  crisis: 


Sota  Majors  Complain  Despfte  Big  Thduj 
QtT ASTER  Earnings  Jump 
Our  final  tabulation  of  third-quarter  oil 
company  earnings  appears  below.  Last  week 
several  more  companies  reported  record  high 
earnings.  Also  last  week,  oil  company  exec- 
utives were  quick  to  point  out  that  some 
of  the  booming  figures  were  the  result  ot 
depressed  earnings  in  1972.  The  execs  were 
critical  of  those  who  would  maintain  that  the 
higher  earnings  were  the  result  of  contrived 
shortages  and  antitrust  violations: 
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A  FAREWELL  TO  A  FINE  FRIEND 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR-ES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mv 
orivilege  to  join  with  my  House  col- 
leagues on  this  occasion  to  pav  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Ernest 
Petinaud.  who  is  reUring  after  more  than 
40  years  service  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  recently  attended  a  reception  honor- 
ing Ernie,  and  was  deeply  moved  bv  his 
comments  on  that  occasion  He  said 
then: 

To  me  whenever  a  man  or  woman  is  elected 
to  the  Congress,  he  InstanUy  becomes  my 
friend,  regardless  of  his  or  her  race,  creed, 
or  poUtlcal  persuasion.  I  have  continued  to 
maintain  that  feeling  through  Uie  vears  of 
my  service  in  the  House  of  Represe'ntaU\-es 
Dining  Room  and  thank  God  I  have  never 
had  to  regret  that  attitude  and  manner 

Long  after  lea^1ng  the  Congress  and 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Washington.  m.v 
wife.  Helen,  and  I  will  remember  the 
thoughtfulness  of  Ernie  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  Jeannette.  More  than  the 
maitre  d'  of  the  Member:'  dining  room. 
Eniie  himself  is  an  institution.  Always 
on  the  job  and  always  cordial,  he  seems 
to  take  the  greatest  pleasiu*  In  doing 
things  for  others. 

His  consideration  for  the  Members  of 
Congress,  their  families,  our  staffs,  and 
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the  thousands  ol  visitors  to  the  Capitol 
Building  is  unmatched  In  sincerity  and 
I  know  that  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  all 
who  know  Ernie  well,  or  who  have  met 
him  only  once.  In  saying  that  we  appre- 
ciate his  hard  work,  his  personality  and 
his  perseverance 

He  is  one  in  a  million. 

Ernie  called  his  retirement  the  "end 
of  an  era"  and.  indeed,  it  Is.  He  has  been 
a  famihar  flgure  at  the  Members'  dining 
room  for  more  than  three  decades.  Ernie 
told  me  once  that  he  most  enjoyed  the 
atmosphere  of  friendship  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  persons  such  as  he 
who  create  that  atmosphere,  and  we're 
all  extremely  grateful  for  it. 

We  wish  Ernie  and  Jeannette  the  very- 
best  for  years  to  come 


ISRAELI  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  HELD 
BY  SYRIA 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .^TrVZS 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  of  the  recurring  and  tragic 
realities  connected  with  any  war  situa- 
tion are  once  again  manifest  m  the  after- 
math of  the  latest  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
The  first  Is  the  cold-blooded  and  oppor- 
tunistic attitude  adopted  by  some  na- 
tions in  handling  the  prisoners  of  war 
they  have  capturwl  during  the  course 
of  hostilities.  The  second  is  the  apparent 
imwiUingness  or  inability  of  the  world 
community  to  enforce  universally  ap- 
proved directives  of  international  law  re- 
garding treatment  of  such  prisoners. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  Syria  is 
currently  detaining  some  100  to  150  Is- 
raeli soldiers.  While  this  may  not  seem 
to  be  a  huge  absolute  number.  In  propor- 
tion to  Israel's  population  It  is  the  equi- 
valent of  10,000  Americans  being  held  by 
enemj-  forces.  We  have  but  to  remember 
UB.  actions  in  Indochina  on  behalf  of 
1,000  American  POW's  to  recognize  the 
justification  and  urgency  of  Israel's  con- 
cern. The  cynical  mampulation  of  these 
unfortunate  noncombatants  on  the  part 
of  Syria  is  in  blatant  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  August  12.  1949. 
It  is  clear  that  Syna  has  refused  in  any 
way  to  comply  with  the  very  minimal 
standard  of  morality  and  there  Is  grow- 
ing evidence  that  acts  of  the  most  bar- 
baric and  hideous  quality  have  occurred. 
After  the  Syrian  forces  that  had  pene- 
trated the  region  of  the  Golan  Heights 
had  been  driver  back  Israel  defense 
troops  discovered  proof  that  28  Israeli 
soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Syrians,  had  been  murdered  In  cold 
blood  after  their  capture. 

The  bodies  of  11  Israeli  soldiers  were 
found  at  the  Hushneyah  crossroads. 

Seven  bodies  were  found  at  Hushneyah 
village 
Three  bodies  were  found  at  Tel  Farls. 
At  least  7  Israeli  POW's  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Syrians  at  the  Israel  de- 
fence forces  strong-point  on  Mount  Her- 
mon. 
In  the  Ught  of  the  condition  In  which 
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the  bodies  were  found.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  Israeli  soldiers  were  murdered  sys- 
tematically and  in  cold  blood  after  they 
had  been  taken  prisoner:  They  were 
blindfolded,  their  hands  bound,  and  in 
some  cases  their  legs  were  bound  as  well. 
The  material  follows: 

MUROrKED   LN    Cou)   Blooo 
HCrSHNKTAH 

The  bcxUes  were  found  tn  a  wmtll  concealed 
methodically  but  not  completely  by  stones 
and  shrubs.  In  every  case,  their  hands  were 
bound  behind  their  backs  wrth  laces  taken 
from  their  own  boots,  and  their  eyes  were 
blindfolded  with  rags  or  bits  of  clothing. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  found  unclothed 
and  unshod.  Exjimlnatlon  of  the  bodies  dis- 
closes that  the  prisoners  were  shot  at  verv 
cloae  range  Every  body  was  riddled  by  a 
number  of  bullets.  Considering  that  some  of 
the  bodies  were  found  unclad  and  stripped  of 
all  their  personal  belongings,  including  iden- 
tity discs;  It  has  been  possible  to  identify 
only  six  by  name. 

HtrSHNETAH    VILLAGE 

The  murdered  Israeli  PO.W.s  were  foimd 
all  together  In  a  field  near  the  vUlage.  their 
hands  bound,  their  eyes  blindfolded.  Of  the 
seven  bodies,  only  three  could  be  Identified 
by  name.  Plve  of  the  bodies  were  found  with 
their  upper  parts  bare  Two  other  bodies  were 
discovered  dressed  only  in  undersiUrts.  All 
the  bodies  were  found,  as  said,  together  In 
one  spot.  Beside  the  bodies  were  found  shirts 
of  the  murdered  men  On  examination.  It  was 
seen  that  the  shirts  were  Intact  and  not 
pierced  by  bullets.  Empty  cartridges  were 
found  only  a  metre  away  from  the  bodies. 
One  of  the  murdered  men  was  found  with  his 
legs  bound. 

TEL    FAKIS 

Here  the  bodies  were  found  in  a  ditch,  the 
hands  of  all  three  of  the  murdered  men  tied 
with  rope.  The  men  were  clad  In  their  under- 
wear only.  All  had  been  shot  at  very  close 
range.  All  have  been  Identified  by  name. 

MOUNT    HKUCON    STmoNO    POINT 

At  least  31  soldiers  of  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces  surrendered  on  8  October  1973  to  a 
Syrian  force  which  surrounded  the  position. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Syrian  Forces, 
the  last  5  of  the  31  Israeli  soldiers  to  emerge 
from  the  strong-point  when  the  garrison  gave 
itself  up  were  shot  dead  while  their  hands 
were  raised  and  they  were  unarmed.  The 
testimony  in  question  afflmLs  that  the  5 
Israeli  prisoners  who  were  shot  were  mur- 
dered on  the  specific  orders  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  Syrian  battalion  on  the 
spot. 

Two  other  Israeli  soldiers  were  murdered 
as  the  line  of  prisoners  marched  towards  the 
neighbouring  Syrian  strong  point.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  the  SyrUn  prisoners. 
orders  were  given  to  the  Syrian  escort  to  kill 
every  Israeli  prisoner  who  lagged  behind.  Two 
of  the  prisoners  had  dlfflculty  in  walking  be- 
cause they  were  wounded,  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly shot  dead  by  the  Syrian  soldiers. 

The  purpose  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions Is  to  prevent  prisoners  of  war  from 
being  made  into  political  pauTis  and  to 
safeguard  their  most  elementary-  nghts 
as  human  beings.  We  must  make  it  clear 
to  the  Syrian  Government  that  rules  of 
law  do  not  depend  for  their  force  on  the 
bargaining  position  of  the  parties  In- 
volved at  any  point  in  time. 

I  have  coslgned  a  letter  to  Secretary- 
of  State  Kissinger  calling  upon  him  to 
instruct  the  US  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  to  Introduce  a  Security 
Council  resolution  asking  Syria  to  fulfill 
Geneva  Convention  requirements  by 
providing  the  International   Red  Cross 
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with  a  full  list  of  prisoners  and  permit- 
ting the  Red  Cross  to  visit  POW  facil- 
ities and  contact  those  held  captive  This 
letter  also  calls  for  the  Immediate  ex- 
change of  wounded  prisoners.  It  is  our 
moral  duty  to  call  upon  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
take,  at  once,  the  necessary  steps  to  con- 
demn the  barbaric  and  disgusting  crimes 
that  the  Syrian  Government  has  taken 
and  to  insure  that  proper  and  full  protec- 
tion be  extended  to  all  Israeli  POW's.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  United  States 
can  pressure  Syria  to  honor  her  commit- 
ments to  human  decency  and  bring  about 
a  full  exchange  of  prisoners. 

I  work  and  pray  for  a  favorable  reso- 
lution for  Israel  In  this  latest  conflict  and 
shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  In  any 
way  possible. 


ERNEST  PETINAUD 


HON.  .MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Decmber  20.  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleague  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
his  foresight  In  giving  recognition  to  the 
years  of  honorable  and  dedicated  service 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  by  the 
friend  of  all  of  us,  Mr.  Ernest  Petlnaud 
Others  before  me  today  have  traced 
Mr.  Petinaud's  long  years  as  maitre  de 
of  the  House  Restaurant  and  have  dls- 
cix^sed  many  Interesting  experiences  he 
has  been  through  .since  he  began  work 
here  In  1925.  Ernie  came  to  Washington 
before  Mr.  Smith  and  was  here  to  wel- 
come him  In  the  movie  '■Mr.  Smith  Goes 
to  Washington."  In  fact,  reruns  of  that 
famous  movie  would  show  Ernie  promi- 
nent in  the  cast. 

In  my  years  in  the  House  I  have  never 
heard  Presidents  or  any  of  the  many  for- 
eign potentates  who  have  visited  here  re- 
ceive the  enthusiastic  applause  which 
Ernie  received  tonight,  not  once,  but 
twice — at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
the  many  tributes  to  him — everyone  from 
the  heart  of  the  Members  who  have 
known  him  so  well.  I  was  thrilled  as  I 
joined  in  the  thunderous  applause  sis 
Ernie  and  his  lovely  wife  stood  In  the 
gallery-  to  acknowledge  the  tribute. 

One  Member  spoke  of  the  considera- 
tion Ernie  has  always  shown  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  their  wives,  saying  the  wives 
would  Join  in  this  evening's  tribute  I  can 
certainly  say  that  Mrs.  Price,  who  has 
so  often  spoken  of  the  kindness  and 
thoughfulness  of  Ernie,  would  have 
loved  to  have  been  here  to  witness  this 
well-deserved  tribute 

I  think  It  was  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  Carney,  who  unveiled  Ernie's 
wrestling  career.  I  can  say  with  author- 
ity that  he  has  maintained  his  love  for 
all  sports  I  am  only  sorry  that  Ernie's 
friend.  Sam  Muchnick.  of  St  Louis, 
president  of  the  National  Wrestling  Al- 
liance, could  not  be  here  tonight  to  wit- 
ness the  acclaim  given  to  Emle  by  the 
House  membership. 
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REPORT  OP  THE   1ST  SESSION, 
93D  CONGRESS 


HON    MELVIN  PRICE 

'  'K      I!  I  iN.  iI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress  has  been 
historic.  Elxerclsing  needed  leadership  at 
a  time  our  governmental  .system  has 
faced  its  severest  te.si  since  the  Civil  War 
and  the  depression,  because  of  an  execu- 
tive branch  crippled  and  crisis- ridden  by 
unparalleled  scandal  has  earned  this 
Congress  a  special  place  in  American 
history. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  our  Nation's 
200th  anniversary-  we  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  Their  efforts  have  produced  a 
remarkable  political  system  with  suffi- 
cient flexibility  and  durability  for  han- 
dling crises  that  would  render  total  chaos 
in  other  nations.  That  the  administra- 
tion has  not  collapsed  under  the  weight 
of  Watergate  and  former  Vice  President 
Agnew's  clouded  departure  is  living 
testament  to  the  work  of  the  1787  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

The  session  has  reflected  congressional 
concern  over  restoring  public  confidence 
in  the  Government.  Congress  has  acted 
decisively  to  strengthen  its  partnership 
with  the  executive  branch  and  the  ca- 
pability of  the  Federal  Government  for 
meeting  the  problems  facing  the  Amer- 
ican people  Congress  has  continued  to 
reform  Itself  in  order  to  improve  Its  pub- 
lic accountability.  It  has  Initiated  and 
deliberated  upon  legislation  concerned 
with  Important  public  policy,  particularly 
that  relating  to  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
economy. 

EXECUTIVE -LEGISLATIVE   RELATIONS 

Debate  over  the  partnership,  heated  at 
times,  has  centered  on  revitalizing  the 
Federal  Government  so  that  It  effectively 
conducts  public  business.  Congress  has 
reaffirmed  Its  con.stitutlonal  role  In  deci- 
sions involving  the  commitment  of  U.S. 
military  forces  to  combat  areas.  Over- 
whelmingly, the  Congress  has  adopted  a 
war  powers  resolution  establishing  guide- 
lines delineating  the  roles  of  Congress 
and  the  President  In  the  warmaklng 
process.  Overriding  President  Nixon's 
veto  of  the  resolution,  the  Congress  has 
made  It  clear  that  It  expects  to  partici- 
pate as  a  full  partner  In  this  crucial 
policy  area. 

Earlier  In  the  .session.  Congress  en- 
acted a  measure  banning  bombing  or 
other  mllltTry  activity  by  the  United 
States  In  Indochina  after  August  15, 
1973. 

Congress  Is  reasserting  its  constitu- 
tionally prescribed  check  and  balance 
role  by  Improving  Its  capability  of  re- 
viewing the  executive  branch's  budget 
proposals.  The  Congress  has  moved  to- 
ward creating  a  joint  budget  committee 
th.it  would  enhance  congressional  over- 
sight and  participation  In  the  budget 
making  process.  In  the  Interim,  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  meml)en» 
of  the  budgetary  and  finance  commit- 
tees have  been  meeting  with  OCtJce  of 
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Management  and  Budget  officials  on  next 
year's  budget.  Also,  the  budget  control 
legislation  which  should  be  finalized 
early  next  session  defines  the  President's 
authority  on  budgetary  impoundments 
of  funds.  A  number  of  Federal  court  deci- 
sions, totaling  about  50,  have  upheld 
Congress'  position  that  the  congressional 
mandate  must  be  followed  by  the  Execu- 
tive unles,s  Congre.s,-;  arus  otherwise.  To 
date,  some  $12  billion  has  been  im- 
IX)unded  by  President  Nixon 

The  House  has  enacted  a  resolution 
providing  funds  for  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  undertake  its  investigation  into 
the  question  of  impe?chment  of  Piesi- 
dent  Nixon.  The  committee  will  recom- 
mend to  the  full  House  either  for  or 
against  further  action  It  is  expected  to 
report  its  findings  by  April  of  next  year. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RETOBM 

Congress  continues  to  build  upon  the 
foundation  it  laid  last  year  when  It 
enacted  the  Campaign  Reform  Act  and 
instituted  Improved  votme  procedure.?  in 
the  House.  Improved  selection  methods 
of  committee  and  .subcommittee  chair- 
men, modification  of  the  senioniy  sys- 
tem. Increased  public  access  to  commit- 
tee meetings  and  improved  policy  as- 
sessment capability  have  been  imple- 
mented since  January. 

A  select  committee  appointed  by  House 
Speaker  Albert  has  undertaken  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  the  House  com- 
mittee system  since  the  1946  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  Is  to  find  ways  to  improve  and 
strengthen  committee  operations.  Be- 
cause the  committees  are  the  lifelines  of 
the  legislative  process  the  study  may 
have  profound  impact  on  how  the  Con- 
gress operates  In  the  years  to  come. 

Campaign  finance  reform  efforts  have 
made  headway  durin?  the  session.  The 
House  Administration  Committee  has 
indicated  that  it  will  report  out  a  cam- 
paign finance  bill  based  upon  Its  recent 
hearings  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
session.  In  the  wake  of  Watergate  the 
question  of  how  we  pay  for  politics  in  this 
country  is  looming  as  an  important  pol- 
icy question  that  must  be  resolved  If 
confidence  in  our  political  system  is  to 
be  restored. 

THE  CNE&CT  CRISIS 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  crystallized  the 
energy  crisis  facing  this  Nation  Lon?  in 
making  the  crisis  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  Arab  policy.  Congress  has  been  warn- 
ing for  some  time  that  the  country  faced 
a  severe  energy  shortage.  Unfortunately, 
the  administration  did  not  heed  congres- 
sional advice  until  after  the  crisis  had 
hit. 

Congress  provided  the  President  with 
authority  to  Impose  fuel  allocation  sev- 
eral years  ago.  In  April  the  Congress 
strengthened  this  authority  when  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
were  enacted.  This  was  subsequently  im- 
proved upon  with  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
The  Congress  could  see  the  energy  short- 
ages and  fuel  allocations  coming  and 
provided  the  President  with  the  author- 
ity to  deal  with  them. 

Additionally.  Congress  Is  completing 
action  on  the  Energy  Emergency   Act 
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which  seeks  to  minimize  and  make  as 
equitable  as  possible  the  economic  hard- 
ships associated  with  the  energy  crisis. 
Among  other  things,  it  provides  for  in- 
creased utilization  of  coal,  protection 
against  job  loss,  limitation  of  windfall 
profits,  tighter  control  over  petroleum 
exports,  and  congressional  oversight  of 
any  proposed  fuel  conservation  measures. 

Earlier,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  legislation  to  In- 
crease oil  production  for  the  United 
States  Congre.ss  has  also  appropriated 
S23  million  more  than  the  President's 
budget  request  for  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction.  Increased  funds  have  been 
appropriated  lor  geoihprmal,  solar,  gas, 
and  nuclear  power  research.  Unfortu- 
nately, more  than  $20  million  in  energy 
research  and  development  money  has 
been  impounded  by  the  Pre.sident's  OfEce 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

To  improve  administration  and  policy- 
making m  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  House  has  approved  crea- 
tion of  the  Enerf-v  Re.search  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  This  new  agency 
will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  pro- 
posed $10  billion  program  aimed  at 
achieving  a  national  capacity  for  energy 
self-sufficiency  by  1980. 

Other  energy -related  legislation  the 
Congre.ss  has  considered  this  session  in- 
cludes implementation  of  year-round 
daylight  savings  time,  reduced  highway 
speeds,  urban  mass  transportation  oper- 
ating subsidies,  and  Federal  highway  as- 
sistance which  authorizes  in  our  area  the 
on-grade  rail  crossing  elimination  proj- 
ect on  U.S.  Highway  460.  The  project  is 
designed  to  improve  highway  safety, 
eliminate  hazardous  crossings,  and  im- 
prove railroad  operations  which  will  pro- 
duce energy  savings. 

THE    ECONOMT 

Directly  related  to  the  energy-  crisis  is 
the  state  of  our  economy.  Faced  with  the 
prospects  of  inflationary  recession  the 
Congress  extended  the  economic  stabili- 
zation program  providing  the  President 
with  the  necessary  authority  to  fight  in- 
flation. 

To  protect  the  elderly  and  disabled 
from  the  ravages  of  inflation  Congress 
has  boosted  social  security  benefits  by 
11  percent  in  a  two-step  increase.  The 
first  7  percent  increase  is  effective  in 
Msirch  and  the  second  4  percent  increase 
takes  effect  in  June.  Veterans  will  receive 
a  cost-of-living  increase  in  their  pension 
rates  and  income  limitations  as  soon  as 
the  House  and  Senate  can  work  out  their 
differences.  This  should  be  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  in  the  new  session. 

Pension  reform  legislation  is  nearliig 
final  congressional  action.  Designed  to 
protect  workers  with  private  pensions  the 
legirlation  has  passed  the  Senate  said 
should  be  cleared  for  House  considera- 
tion early  next  session.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
awaiting  congressional  approval. 

A  new  farm  program  has  been  estab- 
lished as  Congress  has  enacted  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act.  It 
encourages  production  of  food  in  order  to 
meet  Increased  demands  and  forestall 
shortages.  The  measure  establishes  a  tar- 
get price  concept  for  farm  commodities 
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under  which  no  support  payment  will  be 
made  if  the  market  price  exceeds  the  tar- 
get price 

CongresrlPias  voted  extension  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  thajAirport  and  Airways  De- 
velopment AjrfTand  Rural  Electrification 
Act  amendironts.  all  of  which  are  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  economic  base 
of  the  country. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  has  been 
amended  to  permit  disability  benefits 
to  the  children  of  retired  railroad  work- 
ers if  their  disability  begins  before  age 
22.  Full  retirement  benefits  under  the 
program  have  been  authorized  at  age  60 
after  30  years  of  service  Instead  of  age 
65  Extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  have  been  approved  in 
States  with  an  unemplo\-ment  rate  of 
more  than  4.5  percent. 

Congress  has  approved  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  act  designed  to  improve 
training  and  employment  opportunities. 
The  bill  enables  local  areas  to  act  as 
sponsors  for  manpower  programs. 

To  spur  economic  development  in  the 
23d  District,  Congress  has  appropriated 
$20,080,000  for  seven  area  navigation  and 
flood   control   programs    Included   are: 
St.  Clair-Madison  County  interior  flood 
control    program.    $1,200,000;     Cahokia 
Creek     low-water     dam     construction 
$900,000;    Kaskaskla    River    navigation 
project.  $8,700,000;  Alton  lock  and  dam 
No.  26  project.  $1,500,000;  Silver  Creek 
flood  control  programs.  $180,000;  Chain 
of  Rocks  navigation  lock  construction 
$4,100,000:    and    the   Mississippi   River 
navigation    channel    regulating    works 
program.  $3,500,000. 

HCM.VN    RISOITRCIS 

Congress  has  approved  a  health  main- 
tenance organization  program  for  im- 
proved health  care  delivery  and  reduced 
medical  costs.  It  has  extended  the  basic 
public  health  training,  hospital  construc- 
tion, and  health  research  programs  Fed- 
eral as.'^istance  has  been  authorized  to 
develop  local  emergency  health  care 
services. 

Increased  Federal  assistance  under  the 
school   limch  and   child   nutrition   pro- 
grams has  been  voted   Funds  have  been 
authorized   to   prevent   health   damage 
from  lead-based  paint  and  final  action 
IS  ur.derwav  for  establishing  a  compre- 
hensive child  abuse  prevention  program. 
The  Older  Americans   Act   has   been 
extended   It  provides  Federal  assistance 
to  help  the  elderly    The  vocational  re- 
habilitation proRram  has  been  strength- 
ened    Despite    Presidential    opposition 
to  the  cos^.  the  program  provides  assist- 
ance to  States  for  vocation  rehabihta- 
lion  nrosrams.  with  special  emphasis  on 
helping  the  most  severely  handicapped. 
In  closing,  it  is  noted  that  Congress 
wi'l  have  a  heavy  workload  when  It  re- 
turns in  January.  I  am  confident  that 
f-.e  Congress  will  continue  to  take  the 
necessary   action   to   promote   this   Na- 
ion  s  general  welfare.  As  the  most  repre- 
sent itive  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
It   is   our   responsiblhty   to   protect   the 
rizhta   and    interests   of    the    American 
potle.   I   fl-mly   believe   that   with   the 
hall  of  the  American  people  we  will  be 
"lUil  to  tht  occa&icn. 
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SPEECH  OP  JUDGE  ABRAHAM  H 
LIPEZ 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JuHNiUN 

or    nCNN8TLy«NIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently.  I  had  the  honor  of 
atrending  the  testimonial  dinner  of 
Judge  Abraham  H  Upez  on  the  occa- 
sion of  hi;j  retirement.  I  felt  his  speech 
was  such  a  moving  one  that  I  respect- 
fully submit  it  as  part  of  the  Record 
RrsPONSE  or  JnDcx  Abraham  H  Lotus  at  Tes- 

TTMOKIAL  DtNKn   HXLD   OXCEMBn    1.   1973 

Thl«  la  an  emotional  moment  for  me.  The 
presence  h«re  tonight  or  so  many  of  my  lon« 
time  friends,  the  dlsUngulahed  gue«ta  and 
the  generous  comments  of  the  speakers  make 
It  dUBcult  for  me  to  contain  mvself. 

I:  Is  almost  twenty-one  years  since  I  was 
appointed  Judge  and  sworn  In  before  many  of 
you  whom  I  see  here  tonight. 

As  some  of  you  may  remember.  I  had  been 
a  general  practitioner  especially  active  In 
:r1al  work  However,  it  did  not  take  me  very 
long  to  realize  the  great  difference  between  a 
judge's  approach  to  Ieg»  i  problems  and  that 
of  a  lawyer.  After  all  the  lawvers  approach  is 
Dart isan  and  largely  dictated  by  the  needs  of 
his  clients  Hence,  his  energtea.  his  research 
and  thinking  is  directed  towards  that  end- 
whereas,  the  Judge  must  decide  between  the 
conflicting  self-center«l  claims  of  the  liti- 
gating parties  And  the  trlnl  itself  I  fourd 
vas  a  far  cry  from  the  ob'ectlons  one  makes 
as  a  lawyer  compared  to  being  the  target  of 
barrages  of  objections,  and  the  necessttv  of 
shooting  from  the  hip  in  making  instant  rul- 
ings. 

And  soon  I  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
30Ul-searchlng  experiences  a  Judge  goes 
through  in  the  tsolatlDn  and  loneliness  of 
irylng  to  deilde— perhaos  the  fate— perhaps 
'he  liberty— perhaps  the  prooerty— of  the 
people  before  hhn  I  wa5  awed  by  the  power 
vested  m  the  Judge  In  making  declsl'^na  In 
which  he  had  such  a  wide  discretion— deci- 
sions which  could, -(^Itange  the  whole  course 
ot  a  person's  i»fe 

Should  a  person  b«  pla-ed  on  rrobaMon  or 
should  he  be  Imprisoned'  If  .«o  f.^r  how  lone' 
Should  a  youngster  be  coun«ell»d  and  rem.iln 
home  under  superrlsion  or  is  he  now  be- 
vond  the  oontTM  of  hi*  parents  and  the  com- 
munity, requiring  some  kind  ct  instltut'jnil- 
izatlon  To  whom  should  ci:5todv  of  the  ch'ld 
be  glve:i  between  bitterlv  contending  par- 
ent*' For  whom  should  he  decide  In  non-'urv 
actions  aid  what  should  be  the  nature  'and 
extent  of  a  decree  or  Judgm-nt  Should  e 
set  aside  a  verdict  and  grant  a  -lew  tr  al 
m  those  delicate  weighing  situations  m  the 
intereu  of  Justice  There  .ire  tut  a  few  o'  'he 
countleas  problems  wMch  are  the  almost 
dally  lot  of  a  Jud?e 

So  often  I  was  surprised  bv  novel  sltia- 
tlons  which  seemed  to  arU>  raising  ques- 
tions of  first  Impression  or  changes  in  the 
law  where  the  appellate  courts  had  reversed 
their  prior  holdings  Sometimes  I  wished  I 
was  In  the  position  of  tho«e  Judges  Mr  Jus- 
tice Miller  used  to  talk  abort,  who  said  that 
a  prune  factor  In  shaping  the  law  in  our 
western  states  was  ignorance:  tbsae  first 
Judges  did  not  know  enoiigh  to  do  the  wrong 
thing  so  they  did  the  right  thing 

Perhaps  I  longed  for  absolute  principles 
of  law  to  guide  me  to  right  decisions  Maybe 
I  had  been  unduly  influenced  by  the  quota- 
tion from  Lord  Coke  which  I  saw  almost 
dally  as  student  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School  .nscrlbed  over  the  stair- 
way to  the  balcon"-  that.  "The  known  cer- 
tainty of  the  law  ;s  «hf  safety  thereof  "  My 
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nalvet*  to  believing  that  certainty  was  at- 
tainable was  especially  Impressed  upon  me 
during  my  years  on  the  Bench  I  soon  con- 
cluded that  Ui  many  aivas  the  Uws  only 
certalnt"  was  lu  uncerUlnty— that  todays 
certainty  often  became  tomorrow's  fallacy 
Most  of  us  had  beUeved  that  at  least  In 
the  Held  of  science,  certainty  could  be  at- 
Ulned  Then  over  a  generation  ago.  scien- 
tists announced  their  Principle  of  Uncer- 
tainty based  on  the  observation  that  all 
knowledge  is  limited  and.  therefore,  not  ab- 
solute; that  after  all  science  Is  a  very  hu- 
man form  of  knowledge  and  hence,  as  the 
noted  mathematician  Bronowskl  recenUy 
stated,  "every  Judgment  in  science  stands  on 
the  edge  of  error  and  Is  personal." 

All  of  us  who  have  spent  our  lives  In  the 
law,  recognize  the  applicability  of  these  ob- 
servations to  the  law.  which  so  often  la  vague 
and  varUble  Yet.  how  can  It  be  otherwise 
for  the  stuff  of  law  is  life  and  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  Judges  are  only  too  aware 
that  their  Judgments  stand  on  the  edge  ox 
error;  that  time  may  disprove  ihelr  most 
cherished  concepts 

Judgmg  la  Indeed  a  humbling  experience 
How  can  a  Judge  ever  know  he's  decided 
wisely  Only  time  can  tell  You  win  remem- 
ber Shakespeare  has  Mark  Antony  saying  — 
"The  evu  that  men  do  Uvea  after  them  The 
good  Is  oft  Interred  with  their  bones" 

Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  Judge's 
mistakes. 

Well,  I'm  sure  I've  been  In  error  many 
times— lor  I  am  but  a  fallible  human  being 
I  have  so  often  been  assaUed  by  doubts  and 
I  have  never  failed  to  consider  that  I  could 
be  wrong  But  decisions  had  to  be  made — 
thousands  of  them,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  on  balance  they  have  been  right  ones 

Well,  how  can  one  sum  up  the  challenge 
of  twenty-one  years  as  a  Judge— what  can 
one  say  to  all  of  you  who  have  touched  me 
so  deeply  by  your  presence  here  tonight 

I  borrow  from  that  great  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  who  said  in  his  84th  year: 

■  By  some  happy  fortuity  man  Is  a  pro- 
jector, a  designer,  a  builder,  a  craftsman;  It 
Is  among  his  most  dependable  Joys  to  Impose 
upon  the  fltix  that  passes  before  him  some 
mark  ol  himself,  aware  though  he  always 
mu!»t  be  of  the  odds  against  him  His  re- 
ward Is  not  so  much  In  the  work  as  In  Its 
making:  not  so  much  In  the  prl=e  as  In  the 
race  We  may  win  when  we  lose.  If  we  have 
done  what  we  can;  for  by  so  doing  we  have 
made  real  at  least  some  part  of  that  flnUhed 
product  in  whose  fabrication  we  are  most 
concerned: — ourselves  And  If  at  the  end 
some  friendly  critic  shall  pass  by  and  say, 
My  friend,  how  gocd  a  Job  do  you  really 
think  you  made  of  it  all?'  We  can  answer,  I 
know  as  well  as  you  that  It  Is  not  of  high 
quality,  but  I  did  put  Into  It  whatever  I  had 
and  that  was  the  game  I  started  out  to 
play.'  " 

With  all  my  faults,  and  they  are  legion, 
and  with  all  my  errors,  and  they  are  many. 
r  did  p  It  into  my  Job  everything  I  had 
Perhaps  It  wns  not  of  high  quality— man  Is 
not  granted  omniscience  but  I  tried  to  be 
right  with  my  conscience  and  my  Qod.  and 
can  onlv  hope  that  I  have  made  some  con- 
tribution to  the  pursuit  of  Justice 

And  S3  tonight,  on  the  eve  of  my  fare- 
well as  your  Judge.  I  ssy  to  you.  my  fellow 
citl7ens  of  thU  countv— thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  you  gave  me  to  be  vour  Judge 
through  the  years — and  to  you.  my  fellow 
workers,  thank  you  for  the  years  of  devoUon 
and  loyalty  And  to  all  of  you  here  tonight, 
my  heart  overflows  with  gratitude  for  this 
demonsiratlon  of  your  feelings. 

I  make  but  one  request — that  you  accord 
my  able  successor.  Judge-elect  Carson 
Brown,  the  same  cooperation  and  considera- 
tion In  carrying  on  the  difficult  duties  and 
res-'onalbllltles  of  thU  office  which  you  have 
given  me  through  the  years 
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YWCA    STATEMENT    ON    ABORTION 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  YWCA, 
an  organization  with  a  Christian  purpose 
and  a  long  history  of  thoughtful  concern 
for  the  ethical  implications  of  legislative 
action,  is  deeply  disturbed  about  the 
present  threat  to  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing that  abortion  is  a  private  matter  be- 
tween a  woman  and  her  physician. 

The  ma.porty  of  their  more  than  a  mil- 
lion members  had  been  convinced  that 
Federal  and /or  State  laws  in  the  area  of 
abortion  that  permit  one  group  of  people 
to  impose  their  views  on  another  are  un- 
constitutional and  an  invasion  of  privacy. 
They  believe  that  any  woman  should  be 
able  to  have  access  to  safe  medical  abor- 
tions if  this  seems  the  solution  that  she 
and  her  physician  decide  upon  in  her 
best  interest. 

The  issue  of  moral  and  ethical  values 
related  to  abortion  must  be  considered 
from  many  perspectives  in  a  nation  of 
such  religious,  cultural,  and  racist  di- 
versity as  exists  in  the  United  States.  A 
highly  ethical  stance  must  also  concern 
itself  with  the  quality  of  life  for  the  liv- 
ing as  well  as  for  the  potential  of  life. 
The  coercive  effects  of  laws  which  limit 
a  woman's  right  to  decide  in  this  area 
are  ab;o  of  paramount  ethical  concern. 
The  YWCA  believes  that  the  individual 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  citizens  and  the 
right  of  privacy  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  respected.  In  further 
explaining  this  position,  the  YWCA  has 
prepared  a  position  statement  on  abor- 
tion. I  now  submit  it  for  the  Record,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

POSmON    STATXMtNT    OF    THE    YWCA 

or  THE  U.S.A. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

In  the  24th  National  Convention  of  the 
TWCA  of  the  U.S_A.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  AprU, 
1967.  the  delegates  voted  to  work  to  liberalize 
the  abortion  laws,  and  In  the  following  three 
year  period  many  YWCAs  studied  the  Issues. 
attended  hearings  la  tfcelr  State  Capitals,  and 
kept  In  touch  with  the  results  of  liberaliza- 
tion. Across  the  country  members  became 
convinced  that  repeal  cf  abortion  laws  was 
the  answer  because  laws  with  specifications 
can  discr.mlnate  against  the  poor  who  can- 
not afford  to  travel  to  places  where  legal, 
safe  abortions  are  available.  These  women 
are  at  the  mercy  of  unskilled  abortionists 
working  under  unsanitary  facilities. 

Ti^e  decision  to  give  emphasis  to  the  rene.il 
cf  all  laws  restricting  •  prohibiting  abor- 
tions performed  by  a  duly  licensed  physician 
was  vrted  In  the  25th  National  Convention 
of  the  YWCA  of  the  U  S.A  In  Houston.  Texas, 
In  April  1970  Delegates  representing  48 
states  were  selectei  by  their  local  Associ- 
ations, ard  votlrg  delegates  were  empowered 
to  cast  their  votes,  keen'ne  In  mind  the  best 
Interests  of  the  total  "YWC^.  The  decision  to 
support  reneal  cf  res'rlctlve  abortion  laws 
wp.s  pa!>sed  unanlmou-slv 

In  the  28th  National  Convention  In  San 
Dlegn  In  March  1973.  delegates  voted  to  "sup- 
port effort?  to  provide  s:ife  low-cr>8t  abortions 
to  all  women  who  desire  t^'em  " 

In  line  with  our  Christian  Purnose  we.  In 
the  YWCA.  affirm  that  a  highly  ethical  stance 
Is  one  that  has  concern  for  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  living  as  well  as  for  the  potential  for 
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life.  We  believe  that  a  woman  also  has  a 
fundamental,  constitutional  right  to  deter- 
mine, along  with  her  ptersonal  physician,  the 
number  and  spacing  of  her  children.  Our  de- 
cision does  not  mean  that  we  advocate  abor- 
tion as  the  most  desirable  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  rather  that  a  woman  should 
have  the  right  to  make  the  decision  Along 
with  the  YWCA  many  religious,  social  work 
and  medical  groups  have  endorsed  repeal  of 
lav,s  because  this  makes  It  possible  for  a 
woman  to  have  access  to  safe  medical  service 
if  this  seems  the  solution  that  she  and  her 
physician  decide  upon.  This  point  of  view  is 
taken  by  many  women  who  themselves  would 
not  seek  an  abortion. 

Because  the  YWCA  voted  as  Its  overall  Im- 
perative to  work  to  eliminate  racism  wher- 
ever It  occurs  In  Institutions.  It  has  a  con- 
cern that  no  woman  should  be  deprived  of 
services  that  others  can  have,  but  It  also  Is 
concerned  that  no  women  be  pressured  Into 
decisions  which  are  not  In  their  best  personal 
Interest. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  carried  a  very  enlight- 
ening editorial  this  morning  about  the 
social  security  system  which  I  would  like 
all  Members  of  Congress  have  available 
to  read.  The  burden  of  taxation  in  this 
country  is  scandalous,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  some  members  of  the  press  putting 
the  picture  into  perspective. 

I  am  only  sorry  the  Congress  has  not 
gotten  the  message  yet. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Social  SECtrarrT  Taxes 

Some  startling  Information  on  the  Impact 
of  Social  Security  taxes  was  revealed  the 
other  day  in  hearings  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  Is  that  more  than 
half  of  all  American  households  pay  more 
Social  Security  taxes  than  they  do  Income 
taxes.  To  put  It  another  way,  the  bite  for 
Social  Security  is  higher  for  them  than  it  Is 
for  all  the  other  multitudinous  functions  of 
the  federal  government. 

Now.  the  Congress  is  considering  yet  an- 
other Increase  In  the  tax  to  finance  fvirther 
increases  in  Social  Security  payments.  Some- 
where along  the  line,  a  halt  has  to  b?  called. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System  enacted  In  1936  would  become 
such  a  drain  on  the  wage-earner. 

As  Representative  Karth  of  Minnesota,  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
said:  "Paople  already  are  beginning  to  rebel, 
and  If  we  Increase  the  rate  substantially 
there  will  be  an  open  rebellion." 

Under  existing  law,  the  tax  rate  for  a 
worker  Is  5.85  percent  on  income  up  to 
tlO.800.  which  comes  out  to  a  maximum  of 
•631.80  a  year.  Next  year,  the  wage  l)ase  on 
which  the  tax  Is  levied  was  scheduled  to  go 
up  to  812.600.  which  means  the  maximum 
tax  would  be  $737.10  for  the  year.  A  new 
proposal  in  Congress  would  raise  the  base  to 
$13,200  in  January,  meaning  a  maximum 
tax  of  $772.20. 

The  pterson  hardest  hit  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax  is  the  low-lnccme  worker.  The 
5.85  perc^nt  tax  Is  extracted  from  his  pay  no 
matter  how  small. 

A  number  of  prcp^sals  have  been  made  to 
reduce  the  burden  on  thos;  least  able  to  pay. 
The  Nixon  administration  Is  reported  to  be 
considering  eliminating  the  tax  on  workers 
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with  income  below  the  poverty  leveL  Some 
would  have  a  graduated  tax — small  at  the 
low-Income  levels  and  increasing  at  higher 
Income  levels.  Some  would  keep  a  flat  rate 
but  Impose  a  firm  cutoff  point  and  make  up 
any  deficits  by  appropriations  from  general 
tax  funds. 

It  seems  to  be  time  for  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
whether  some  basic  changes  need  to  t>e  made 
in  the  method  of  financing.  The  Social  Se- 
curity System  has  been  of  such  enormous 
l>eneflt  in  alleviating  poverty  among  the  el- 
derly that  nothing  should  be  done  to  endan- 
ger It.  But  the  simple  truth  Is  that  the  point 
will  come — If  It  is  not  already  at  hand- 
when  the  workers  will  rebel  against  the  pay- 
roll  taxes  that  finance  the  svstem. 


THE  10-HOUR  DAY,  4-DAY  WORK- 
WEEK AS  A  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
ENERGY     CRISIS 


HON    CHARLES  B   RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  daily 
worsening  energy  crisis  demands  both 
swift  and  determined  action  to  u=;e  what 
resources  this  Nation  possesses  in  the 
most  practical  and  eflBcient  maimer. 
Measures  to  ameliorate  fuel  shortages 
this  winter  and  certainly  for  many  years 
to  come  are  of  instant  importance. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
by  the  President  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Federal  Employees  to  President 
Nixon  concerning  the  NPFE  proposal 
that  a  10-hour  day.  4-day  workweek  for 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  placed  into  effect  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  implementation  of  the  NFFE  pro- 
posal would  be  a  significant  contribution 
toward  savings  in  both  fuel  ar:J  electrical 
power  at  a  time  when  these  scarce  re- 
serves must  be  apportioned  iii  the  na- 
tion-il  interest. 

The  letter  follows': 

National  Fedlkation  of 

Federal  Employees. 
Washington.  DC.  December  13. 1973. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Americans,  as  tax- 
payers and  as  sharers  In  the  freedoms  and 
respons.bllities  of  citizenship  lu  our  great 
nation,  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  concerned  and  deeply  lavclved  in 
the  e/.ergy   crisis  now   facing   us. 

Scores  of  thousands  of  these  dedicated 
career  civil  servants  are  represented  by  this 
\mlon:  the  oldest  and  largest  independent 
general  organization  of  em-;l;:^ees  in  the 
Federal  service. 

We  are  co;ifident  that  the  maasvres  your 
Administration  has  taken  and  will  take  in 
the  foreseeable  future  to  assuag3  the  fuel 
shortage  and  its  attendant  w'ide;pr?ad  dele- 
terious effects  u^on  the  national  economy 
will  reflect  what  we  know  to  be  your  own 
genuine  concern  with  the  nrotlem  and  Its 
miny  serious  ramificifons. 

It  is  toward  this  end  that  tl'e  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Emoloyees  subm.tf  the 
foUo.v'.ng  propcssl:  cne  which  would  at  the 
s->me  time  render  a^-reciably  less  t^e  con- 
s'.:m-tlon  of  energy  by  Federal  dfpartments 
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and  agencies.  wfaUe  accomplish  tog  this  Im- 
portant contrtbutloo  with  minimum  disrup- 
tion of  vital  government  services  to  the 
people. 

The  National  Executive  Council  of  this 
union  has  authorized  me  to  propooe  that. 
&y  Kxecutive  Order,  you  place  into  operation 
the  earlleet  possible  time  a  lO-hour  day.  4-day 
work  week  in  the  Federal  Oovernment.  excepc 
(or  such  agencies  and  installations  wherein 
presently  constituted  work  weeks  are  essen- 
tial in  the  national  and  public  Interest:  the 
basic  work  week  to  consist  of  4  consecutive 
10-hour  days,  followed  by  3  consecutive  days 
off.  Hours  worked  In  excess  of  10  hour*  per 
day  or  40  hours  per  basic  work  week  to  be 
considered  overtime  hours. 

Institution  of  the  4-day  week  at  this  time 
would  result  in  substantial  savings  In  fuel 
with  respect  to  tbe  beating  of  and  supplying 
of  power  to  public  buildings.  To  those  who 
question  2  additional  hours  of  fuel  consump- 
tion per  work  day.  we  would  aaswer  that 
maintaining  heat  and  fwwer  in  a  public 
building  for  2  more  hours  would  be  neglltrible 
compared  to  that  expended  fcr  an  entire 
day.  Moreover,  the  driving  to  offices  by  car 
would  be  reduced  by  20  percent  These  ac- 
tions would  be  a  significant  contribution  to 
solution  of  the  immediate  problem  facing 
the  nation  this  winter 

Implementation  of  this  plan  by  the  Oov- 
ernment could  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  private 
industry,  as  well  ai  setting  an  example  of 
positive  action  in  a  national  emergency  by 
Federal  employees,  so  often  unfairly  accused 
of  putting  self-interest  first. 

There  are.  of  course  obvious  objections 
to  be  expected  to  a  plan  which  calls  for  a 
longer  workday,  but  *e  feel  that  they  do  not 
constitute  a  valid  reason  for  failure  to  act  on 
the  NFPE  proposal  and  to  set  the  program 
In  motion  to  secure  its  many  advantages, 
nationwide,  at  the  earliest  possible  date  In- 
deed, there  already  has  t>een  too  much  delav 
in  the  Implementation  of  decisive  olans  and 
policies  to  meet  this  ever-deepening  crisis. 

Mr  President,  we  sre  aware  that  no  one 
plan  or  action  can  solve  the  energy  problems 
confronting  us  This  organization  is  eager. 
hjwever,  to  contribute  In  full  measure  toward 
amelioration  and  eventual  solution.  Because 
we  ar-  convinced  that  others  should  do  no 
I*ss  we  commend  this  proposal  for  your 
consideration 

X  am  available  at  your  convenience  for 
further  consultation  on  this  or  anv  other 
Federal  employee-maaatrement  relations 
matter  to  which  our  more  than  half-century 
of  experience  and  dedication  can  contribute. 
Sincerely 

Nathan  T    WotKoitim. 

President. 


STRENGTH  Of    ULK  FOSSIL  FUEL 


HON    J.  J.  P!CKL£ 

or  1TXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

^  Mr  PICKLE.  Mr  Spe  ker.  the  Nation 
needs  to  know  the  strength  of  our  fossil 
fuel  reserves  in  oil.  gas.  and  cral.  as  well 
as  electric  power  and  all  methods  for 
meeting  our  energy  needs  Our  Nation 
needs  to  know  exactly  what  our  economv 
requires  in  the  way  of  energy  in  order  to 
continue  to  function  A  great  deal  of  this 
information  is  already  being  collected  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other 
governmental  agencies  but  it  has  not 
been  properly  coordinated  Therefore  I 
think  it  is  desirable  to  set  up  a  separate 
entity  to  gather  the  vital  statistics  on  our 
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energy  needs  as  well  as  our  energ>-  re- 
serves 

Recently  Senator  Jackson  and  other 
Senators  introduced  a  bill  that  attempts 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  The  provi- 
sions classifying  information  confiden- 
tial or  secret  may  need  to  be  reexamuied 
and  possibly  strengthened  in  order  to 
adequately  protect  information  that  con- 
cerns our  national  security  or  informa- 
tion that  might  affect  reasonable  com- 
petitive equities  necessary  m  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  Nevertheless  this  bill  can 
serve  as  a  vehicle  to  provide  essential  In- 
formation necessary  to  us  If  we  are  to 
adequately  solve  our  energ>  require- 
ments 

Therefore.  I  am  Introducing  today  the 
Energy  Information  Act.  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  national  energy  Information  sys- 
tem in  the  Department  of  Commerce  so 
that  other  Members  may  study  it  and 
offer  suggestions  to  me.  It  is  likely  that  a 
new  and  different  version  will  be  intro- 
duced after  the  recess  but  the  basic  in- 
formation must  be  given  whether  in  this 
form  or  in  another.  This  is  Information 
that  should  be  given,  information  that 
is  needed  by  our  Government  and  infor- 
mation that  hopefully  will  help  us  solve 
the  energy  crisis. 


NEEDED:   A  NEW  BALANCE 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANt 

or  tLLXNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  CRANE  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  wake 
of  the  Supreme  Courts  January  deci- 
sion allowing  just  about  any  abortion  on 
demand,  many  citizens  throughout  the 
land,  including  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  rallied  around  the  most  visible  and 
most  obvious  means  of  redress,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  prohibit  abor- 
tion on  demand.  I  share  their  fervor,  and 
agree  completely  that  something  must 
be  done  to  limit  unscrupulous  destruc- 
tion of  the  unborn,  but  I  have  my  own 
doubts  about  the  effectiveness  or  feasi- 
bility of  that  approach. 

For  quite  a  while  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  another  possible  means  of  re- 
dress known  as  the  jurisdictional  limi- 
tation, that  is.  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  simply  declaring  that  abortion  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
legislating  that  the  Court  has  no  power 
to  make  ani*  decisions  on  it  one  way  or 
another.  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  approach,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that,  its  magazine.  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  is  also  looking 
into  the  possibility.  YAF.  a  nationwide 
youth  organization  of  some  50.0C0  mem- 
bers, has  taken  a  position  against  abor- 
tion, ani  at  the  national  convention  this 
past  August  the  membership  adopted  a 
very  strong  resolution  against  the  deci- 
sion. 

The  article  I  refer  to.  'Needed:  A  New 
Balance"  appeared  in  the  December  is- 
sue of  New  Guard.  YAF's  monthly  mag- 
azine. Its  author.  Bascom  Slemp.  cov- 
ers Washington  affairs  for  another  con- 
servative journal.  The  Alternative.  I  wish 
to    commend    this    article    to    my    col- 
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leagues"  attention,  especially  those  with 
whom  I  share  a  deep  hatred  of  abortion, 
and  ask  them  to  consider  the  Jurisdic- 
tional limitation  It  is  certainly  an  ave- 
nue to  explore,  as  this  article  demon- 
strates, and  I  might  hope  reading  It 
would  produce  a  fruitful  exchange  of 
ideas. 
The  article  follows: 

NuDEB  A  New  Balanct 
(By  Bascom  Siemp) 
In  recent  w«eks  the  phrase  'constitutional 
crisis  "  has  made  Increasing  headlines  Critics 
both  within  and  outside  government  are  de- 
bating the  viability  of  our  political  process 
in  Its  present  form 

But  although  Watergate,  and  the  oonstl- 
tutlonal  questions  surrounding  the  President 
hare  come  to  ovarshadow  ail  other  political 
events  in  terms  of  press  coverage.  If  not  pub- 
lic concern,  a  constitutional  question  U  now 
being  posed  which  could  have  even  more 
far-reaching  Implications.  The  question  be- 
ing posed  by  some  constitutional  lawyers  and 
many  of  our  national  legislators.  Is  to  what 
extent  Congress  can  control  the  Jurisdiction 
and  power  of  the  Fsderal  courts  to  redress 
alleged  violations  of  Constitutional  rights. 
Although  the  question  Is  not  entirely  novel, 
It  has  taken  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
oa  abortion  to  move  It  into  the  forefront  of 
debate 

In  the  Supreme  Court's  7  to  2  decision  ear- 
lier this  year,  the  majority  of  the  court 
determined  that  during  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy  abortion  Is  a  right  of 
the  individuals  privacy  Needless  to  say.  this 
decision  has  evoked  extreme  emotional  re- 
sponse on  both  sides  of  the  political  spec- 
trum, with  very  little  middle-ground.  Al- 
though no  one  can  ignore  the  social  and 
mcral  questions  involved  In  this  decision, 
many  constitutionalists  are  now  asking 
whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court  has 
stepped  too  far  Into  the  legislative  arena  and. 
If  so.  what  Congress  can  do? 

Father  Daniel  Lyons.  S  J..  In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle In  the  National  Catholic  Register,  ar- 
gued that  Congress  could  pass  a  law  restrict- 
ing the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  our  Federal 
courts  And  Indeed,  based  on  Judicial  prec- 
edent and  Interpretation  of  the  US.  Con- 
stitution, Father  Lyons'  position  is  essen- 
tially correct.  Under  Article  ni  (Sections  1 
and  21  of  the  US.  Constitution.  Congre^ 
has  within  its  power  to  'from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish"  Inferior  courts  and  to 
make  "exceptions"  and  •regulate"  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Critics  of  this  expansive  Interpretation  ar- 
gue, however,  that  the  extent  to  which  Con- 
gress may  restrict  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  Is  not  settled  when  It  would,  as  for 
example  In  the  1948  case  of  Battaglia  v.  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation,  be  exercised  In  a 
way  that  violates  other  specific  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  I.e..  deprives  "any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law."  Taking  thU  Interpretation  within 
the  context  of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
decision  on  abortion  such  suggested  restric- 
tions might  be  Indicative  of  a  weakness  In  a 
Congressional  Act  attempting  to  prohibit  the 
i:curt8  from  hearing  abortion  cases.  In  the 
abortion  decision  the  Supreme  Court  Inter- 
preted the  due  process  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  so  as  to  Include  within 
the  right  of  privacy  a  woman's  decision 
whether  or  not  to  terminate  her  pregnancy. 
The  implication  is  that  any  Congressional 
attempt  to  preclude  a  woman  from  attempt- 
ing to  remedy  a  deprivation  of  t*at  right  in 
court  may.  In  effect,  deny  her  due  process  of 
law. 

Even  on  the  Issue  of  busing,  some  consti- 
tutional lawyers  who  do  not  share  this  broad 
mternreutlon  of  Article  III  argue  that  a 
more  limited  view  la  appropriate.  They  con- 
tend   that    in    general    all    the    cases    which 
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have  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  have  dealt  with  Congressional 
curbs  arising  from  the  Common  Law  and 
Federal  Statute.  In  other  words,  the  rights 
affected  were  not  constitutional  rights  The 
same,  they  argue,  might  not  be  said  on  the 
issue  of  abortion,  of  even  busing  Opponents 
of  the  expansive  interpretation  would  con- 
sequently also  attempt  to  defend  the  Su- 
preme Court  s  decision  on  abortion  and  bus- 
ing under  the  Fourteenth  Amerjdment,  I.e.. 
no  state  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  Equal  Protection  of  the 
Law,  by  citing  the  1»«9  court  decision  In 
Shapiro  r  Thompson-  "Congress  may  no: 
authorize  the  state  to  violate  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Claiise  " 

But  although  legal  precedent  Is  not  so 
clear  that  Congressional  action  in  this  area 
vould  escape  challenge,  proponents  of  this 
expansive  interpretation  are  confident  that 
early  constitutional  history,  as  well  as  more 
recent  Judicial  decisions,  will  support  their 
viewpoint 

One  of  the  etu-llest  test  cases  on  this  ques- 
tion wss  the  1868  case  of  DanieU  v.  Rail- 
road  Company  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

It  Is  for  Congress  to  determine  how 
far.  within  the  llmlt-s  of  the  capacity  of  this 
court  to  take,  appellate  Jurisdiction  shall  be 
given,  and  when  conferred,  it  can  be  exer- 
cised only  to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  (In  these)  respects  It  Is 
wholly  the  creature  of  legislation. 

Some  of  the  cases  <rom  modern  history  also 
seem  to  Indicate  that  modern  statutory  prec- 
edent supports  an  expansive  view  of  Con- 
gressional authority  to  regulate  lower  Fed- 
eral court  Jurisdiction  The  most  commonly 
cited  cases  in  modern  history  In  which  Con- 
gress used  Its  constitutional  right  to  restrict 
the  Jurisdiction  of  both  inferior  courts  and 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  certain  cases  are 
the  1932  Norna-LaGuardia  Act.  the  Johnson 
^j4ct  of  1934.  the  1942  Emergency  Price  Con- 
•^trols  Act.  and  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Probably  the  most  explicit  support  for  the 
expansive  viewpoint  came  In  the  constitu- 
tional challenge  to  the  Noms-LaGuardia 
Act.  In  the  1938  challenge  (Lauf  v.  E.G. 
Sktnner  and  Co.)  the  Supreme  Court  said: 
"Tber*  can  be  no  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  thus  to  define  and  limit  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United 
States." 

It  is  clear  then  that  some  unresolved  ques- 
tions remain  pertaining  to  Congress*  author- 
ity under  Article  in  of  the  VS.  Constitu- 
tion to  accomplish  a  partial  or  total  with- 
drawal of  Federal  Court  Jurisdiction  In  such 
areas  as  abortion  and  bussing.  A  further 
point  which  critics  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  abortion  often  fall  to  men- 
tion is  that  even  if  Congress  were  to  pass 
an  Act  which  would  preclude  abortion  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  such 
legislation  would  not  operate  ex  post  facto. 
Thus  an  Act  would  not  repeal  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  abortion  It  would  first 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass  a  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  which  would  guarantee 
the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn  child  (the 
Hogan  amendment),  cr  return  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  abortion  to  the  states  (the  WTilte- 
hurst  or  O'Brien  amendments).  Nonetheless. 
given  the  current  debate  on  the  "constitu- 
tional crises"  and  the  alleKred  decline  of  Con- 
gressional power,  this  is  certainly  a  subject 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Such  legislation  would  reesUblUh  Con- 
gress' basic  authority  to  rejrulate  the  Juris- 
diction of  Inferior  courts  and  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  And  In 
this  particular  rase  a  simple  majority  in 
Congress  could  prevent  the  Supreme  Court 
from  ruling  on  abortion  (and  possibly  even 
bussing)  again  Given  the  reluctance  to  date 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commlt- 
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tees  to  Initiate  hearings  on  the  remedial  leg- 
islation pertaining  to  abortion,  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation,  which  would  control  the 
Jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  Federa!  Courts 
and  redress  violations  of  constitutional 
rights,  would  also  provide  a  ve.hicle  for  a 
discussion  on  the  et.nica;  and  constitutional 
questions  svi.Toundliig  atx  rlion. 

For  years  some  of  o,.,'-  Congressmen  and 
Senators  have  spoken  with  concern  about 
the  Increasing  centralization  of  power  In  the 
Executive  branch  and  the  growing  advo- 
cacy role  of  the  Supreme  C^^'urt.  These 
spcAesmen  now  have  the  opportunity  (If 
we  might  use  a  Nlxonlan  phrase)  to  give  us 
deeds  and  not  rhetoric,  action  and  not  words. 
It  Is  an  opportunity  which  should  not  be 
neglected 


THE  ENERGY  SQUEEZE 


HON   ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF     NEW      YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
energy  crisis  facing  this  country  is  a 
grave  matter  and  I  believe  it  requires 
thoughtful  and  decisive  action.  In  this 
regard,  I  would  like  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  former  director  of 
the  OfiQce  of  Price  Administration,  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  Al- 
though he  recommends  a  drastic  pro- 
gram," his  suggestions  may  warrant  seri- 
ous consideration. 

The  Enerct  Sqvxizk:   Either  0« 
(By  Chester  Bowles) 

Essex,  Conn. — Unless  drastic  steps  are 
taJten  soon  the  present  chaos  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry  wUl  bring  our  economy  to  a 
halt  and  will  ultimately  erode  the  economic 
basis  of  our  society.  The  foUowlng  actions  by 
the  U.S.  Government  are,  I  believe,  essential : 

(1)  The  Government  must  assume  direct 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  entire 
petroleum  industry  as  It  did  successfully 
during  World  War  n. 

(2)  The  Government  should  place  price 
ceilings  on  all  petroleum  products  at  every 
level  from  the  refinery  to  the  price  the  con- 
sumer pays  at  his  local  gas  station  or  to  his 
fuel  dealer.  These  celling  prices  should  be  set 
at  levels  that  reflect  the  present  prices  of 
crude  oil.  allowing  profit  margins  that  are 
generally  fair  and  equitable. 

(3)  Clearly,  these  price  ceilings  cannot  be 
maintained  In  the  face  of  rising  prices  of 
crude  oil.  Consequently,  all  crude  oil  from 
domestic  or  foreign  sources  should  be  pur- 
chased only  by  the  Oovernment  and  then 
resold  to  the  refineries  at  prices  which  reflect 
the  price  ceilings  If.  as  seems  likely,  crude 
oil  prices  continue  to  rise,  the  Government 
will,  of  course,  take  a  loss  on  this  operation 
which  may  be  substantial.  This  loss,  which 
constitutes  a  subsidy  to  the  consumer.  Is 
Justified  by  the  fact  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
national  emergency,  the  burden  of  which 
should  be  carried  by  all  of  us  as  taxpayers, 

(4)  In  addition,  some  form  of  rationing 
wUI  most  certainly  be  required.  Mr,  Nixon, 
whose  expertise  on  this  complex  subject  was 
gained  during  his  brief  service  as  a  Junior 
official  of  the  San  Francisco  regional  office  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  warns  us 
that  rationing  will  only  create  black  markets 
and  further  expand  our  bureaucracy  This 
overlooks  two  essential  paints:  the  World 
War  II  rationing  system  was  directly  man- 
agea.  not  by  the  bureaucrats,  but  by  some 
300.000  unpaid  volunteers  working  at  local 
rationing  boards,  and  to  argue  that  we  should 
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avoid  ration,  ig  because  it  creates  black  mar- 
kets is  like  arguing  that  we  should  refuse  to 
pass  laws  against  breaking  and  entering  be- 
cause they  will  rreaie  burglars  During  the 
war,  m>>reover  the  black  market  although 
troublesome  in  tt.e  eeirly  siAges  was  eventu- 
ally brought  under  ccniroi. 

During  Worid  War  II.  the  consumer  allot- 
ments for  gasc.iue  fuel  oil.  dlesel  oil.  etc. 
was  only  half  the  prewar  consumption  Un- 
d«r  these  conditions  rationing  was  essential 
If,  as  some  experts  now  assert,  our  present 
oil  supply  is  no  more  than  16  per  c«nt  short 
of  our  normal  requirements.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  squeeze  through  by  lowering  our 
thermostats,  cutting  our  driving  speeds,  and 
similar  voluntary  actions.  As  an  alternative 
to  our  wartime  rationing  system.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  every  car  owner  be  given  the 
same  basic  ration,  and  that  those  who  re- 
quire more,  could  purchase  it  legally  at  a 
higher  price  This  system  provides  the  well- 
to-do  with  whatever  they  require,  while 
lower  income  families  would  be  called  upon 
to  make  the  major  sacrifices.  This  would  be 
truly  unfair. 

This  Is  a  drastic  program.  But  If  the  short- 
ages are  as  great  as  the  Government  and  the 
oil  Industry  say  they  are,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  get  by  with  less.  Only  with  the  com- 
bination of  price  ceilings,  major  Government 
subsidies  and  rationing  can  the  general  pub- 
lic be  assured  of  a  fair  share  of  whatever 
supply  may  be  available  at  stable  prices, 
with  reasonable  profit  to  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 


THIRTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    IN- 
TERNATIONAL HOUSE 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

or  LorisuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  n.  some  30  years  ago 
this  month,  my  husband  Hale  Boggs 
joined  with  13  other  business  and  ci'vic 
leaders  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  es- 
tablish an  organization  designed  to  foster 
peace  and  good  will  among  all  men.  an 
organization  to  flourish  in  peacetime  and 
to  discourage  war.  That  organization  was 
International  House. 

The  inscription  in  the  foyer.  "Dedi- 
cated to  world  peace,  trade,  and  under- 
standing," of  International  House's  build- 
ing on  Gra\1er  Street  in  New  Orleans  best 
describes  their  purpose  in  inaugtirating 
this  new  venture. 

Certainly,  the  driving  force  behind  the 
founding  of  International  House  was  the 
late  Rudolph  S.  Hecht,  then  chairman" 
of  the  board  of  the  Mississippi  Shipping 
Co. 

Now.  in  the  years  since  its  founding  a 
score  or  more  cities  in  our  countrj-  have 
followed  the  highly  successful  pattern  of 
New  Orleans'  International  House,  and 
organized  similar  institutions  themselves. 

It  was  December  28,  1943.  when  the  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  for  International 
House  were  signed  in  New  Orleans,  and 
a  unique  and  farsighted  plan  for  peace- 
time was  t)om.  The  establishment  of  this 
progressive  organization  wa?  a  significant 
factor  in  assuring  there  would  be  no  re- 
turn to  "isolationism  "  m  m>'  part  of  the 
country.  Its  purpose  was.  and  is.  to  devel- 
op and  promote  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  whole  Ml^isslppi 
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Valley  and  those  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  countries  in  our 
own  hemisphere.  In  the  three  decades 
since  its  founding.  International  House 
has  served  as  the  great  catalyst  for  the 
benefit  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and 
business  and  industry  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Its  success  has  been 
phenomenal,  and  this  success  has  been 
showered  on  all  who  have  worked  through 
International  House. 

Since  the  founding  of  New  Orleans  in 
1718.  trade  has  alwa>-s  been  the  very 
life's  blood  of  the  city  International 
House's  greatest  contribution  to  our  city 
has  been  its  efforts  to  provide  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  past  3  decades 
m  the  volume  of  imports  and  exports 
handled  by  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
which  is  today,  and  has  continued  to  be. 
in  most  postwar  years  the  Nation's  No.  2 
port,  next  only  to  New  York  City.  The^e 
work  of  the  offlcers  and  staT  of  Int^fe- 
tional  Hoose  has  helped  the  port  o^^ew 
Orleans  to  enjoy  this  great  development 
and  prosperity. 

My  husband  Hale  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  be  the  first  executive  secre- 
tary of  International  House  Li  Novem- 
ber 1943  the  completed  plans  for  estab- 
lishing this  now  world-famous  organiza- 
tion were  announced,  and  the  next 
month.  Its  articles  of  incorporation  were 
5igne<l.  The  13  distinguished  citizens  of 
New  Orleans  who  joined  In  forming  In- 
ternational House  were  William  G  Zetz- 
raann.  who  served  as  its  first  president: 
WL'mer  Haj-ward;  George  H.  Terriberry; 
Leonard  K  Nicholson;  E  O.  Jewell: 
Charles  Denechaud.  Sr  .  Salvador  D'An- 
tori:  A.  B  Paterson:  George  E  Schnei- 
der; Eddie  F  Lebreton;  Theodore  Brent; 
W  P  Flower:  and  Solon  B  Turman. 
Many  of  these  men  are  no  longer  with 
us  to  celebrate  this  anniversarj-  but  their 
good  works  live  after  them  and  are  a 
daily  reminder  of  iheir  vision  and  their 
dedication. 

In  lis  memberihip,  International 
House  boasts  the  leading  business,  civic, 
and  professional  leaders  of  many  com- 
munities, who  represent  all  forms  of 
transportation  and  every-  kind  of  busi- 
ness and  industo  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce. 

International  House  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization supported  by  its  2.600  mem- 
bers, and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  fruits  of 
energetic  and  imaginative  men  working 
together  under  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  is  literally  an  international  club- 
house "  winch  sells  no  phy-ical  products 
But  It  does  sell,  or  promote,  friendship 
and  good  will,  trade  and  commerce, 
throughout  the  world. 

What  was  it  that  prompted  this  group 
of  leaders  in  New  Orleans  to  envision 
such  an  organization  and  work  toward  Its 
establishment  during  World  War  II ' 
During  the  war  our  port  was  enjoying  a 
great  boom,  and  the  most  immediate 
reason  was  their  determination  to  main- 
tain Ne  A-  Orleans  as  the  Nation's  second 
port  in  the  pj6twar  era.  Our  businesses 
and  mdu- tries,  especially  those  geared  to 
the  War  effort,  also  were  thriving.  In 
1M3  the  tort  of  New  Orleans  handled 
a  total  of  »657  mllUon  in  combined  im- 
port* and  exports.  What  would  happen 
to  this  boom  when  the  war  ended?  How 
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could  we  maintain  New  Orleans'  position 
in  trade  and  commerce  in  the  competi- 
tive postwar  years? 

They  believed  the  estabh.-.hment  of  an 
organization  Uke  International  House 
was  the  answer. 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1943  the  Idea  for  an  International  club- 
house to  foster  trade  and  commerce  te- 
tween  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  advanced  toward 
reality.  By  the  time  the  ariicles  of  in- 
corporation were  signed  In  December,  a 
total  of  more  than  $500,000  had  been 
raised  to  help  establish  International 
House.  This  institution  has  fostered 
the  repui.^tion  of  New  Orlean.s  a^  a  iru'iv 
international.  cosmjpoUUin  city  Our 
port  has  continued  to  reign  as  America's 
second  port  Scores  of  businesses  and  in- 
dustries in  Louisiana  and  other  States 
drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Its  tributaries  have  realized  the  ben- 
efits of  the  constructive  work  of  Inter- 
national House.  All  of  this  has  been  done 
through  the  basic  concept,  in  the  words 
of  Paul  Fabr>-.  the  managing  director  of 
International  House,  that 

Friends  always  do  business  easier  Umlh 
straixgers.  and  strkngers  can.  and  do.  become 
frieudd  through  understanding  and  trade 

A  list  of  the  many  rrojpcts  Interna- 
tion  1  House  has  executed  successfully 
are  innumerable,  but  I  would  like  to  cite 
some  of  the  most  prominent  ores  over 
the  years.  Thev  are; 

The  annual  trade  and  cultural  mis- 
sions of  International  Houe  memt«rs  to 
natirns  all  over  the  world 

The  annual  Pan-Amenc  'n  press  sem- 
inars which  bring  together  leading  edi- 
tors of  America  with  those  of  aM  media 
in  Latin  .'^me^ca 

Scholarships  to  de.servlng  Litln  Amer- 
ican students  for  attendance  at  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  which  are 
provided  throuch  the  Cordell  Hull  Foun- 
dation. 

Two-way  tourist  promotion  between 
New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  the  nations  of  Latin  America  par- 
ticularly, alihough  travel  to  ar.d  from 
Europe  and  A.*ia  also  Is  promoted.  In- 
ternational House  members  often  guide 
VIPs  through  New  Orleans  and  the  Deep 
South 

Special  progi-ams  for  foreign  students 
who  are  attending  universities  in  Loui- 
siana and  Mississippi. 

Periodic  publications  and  directories  to 
complement  the  cultural  and  trade  works 
of  the  various  Government  departments 
and  agencies 

Special  exhibits  for  foreign  artists  in 
this  country-  and  exhibits  of  our  art 
abroad 

Various  educational  television  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  International  House 

Probably  the  most  pubUcized  and  most 
successful  work  that  International  House 
does  to  promote  trade  and  commerce 
through  New  Orlean.?  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  through  its  many  trade  and  cul- 
tural missions  to  countries  all  over  the 
globe  Their  purpose  is  to  spread  the 
name  of  New  Orleans  and  its  port,  to  cite 
the  advantages  of  engaging  in  trade  and 
commerce  through  the  port  and  with  the 
businesses  and  industries  of  my  city  and 
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m  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Most  of  these 
missions  have  been  to  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  but  there  have 
been  several  to  western  Europe,  to  Africa, 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  to  the  Par  East. 

A  very  worthy  and  continuing  program 
sponsored  by  International  House  is  the 
foreign  language  mstructlon  it  provides 
at  very  low  cost  to  New  Orleans  citizens. 
It  offers  regular  courses  In  Spanish. 
French,  English.  German,  and  Italian. 

Another  of  the  splendid  services  which 
IntemaUonal  House  provides  to  Ameri- 
can businessmen  and  those  of  other  na- 
tions is  through  Its  Thomas  P  Cunning- 
ham Reference  Library  ThLs  specialized 
library  on  world  trade  matters  was  estab- 
lished with  the  founding  of  International 
House,  and  today  its  multilingual  staff 
memt)ers  answer  questions  of  all  kinds 
from  all  over  the  world.  In  effect,  the 
Thomas  p.  Cunningham  Library  serves 
as  an  international  Information  service 
on  world  trade  and  enjoys  a  worldwide 
reputation. 

Some  of  Its  old  periodicals  cannot  be 
found  m  any  other  library  in  the  New 
Orleans  area,  and  thus  the  International 
House  library  is  a  well  sprtng  not  only 
for  the  businessman,  but  also  for  the  stu- 
dent and  the  scholar 

The  cornerstone  of  the  daily  opera- 
tions of  Intematlontil  House  Is  Its  world 
trade  development  department,  whose 
principal  job  is  to  bring  buyers  and  sell- 
ers together  from  the  four  comers  of 
the  eartfi  The  work  of  this  department 
IS  enhanced  through  Its  close  contact 
with  American  and  foreign  chambers  of 
commerce.  U.S.  Government  Foreign 
Service  posts,  foreign  government  repre- 
sentatives living  in  the  United  States  and 
trade  promouonal  organizations  over  the 
world.  The  department  also  studies  the 
result/;  of  other  American  city  missions 
to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  travel,  and  cultural  promotion, 
and  participates  in  many  aimual  inter- 
national trade  conferences. 

Another  vital  department  of  Interna- 
tional House  Is  the  international  rela- 
tions department,  which  serves  as  guide 
and  host  to  both  government  officials  and 
private  citizens  from  around  the  world 
when  they  visit  New  Orleans  This  de- 
partment alr.o  directs  International 
House's  student  exchange  program, 
through  which  hundreds  of  students 
have  received  scholarships  and  other 
forms  of  financial  assistance.  Interna- 
tional House  administers  the  Cordell 
Hull  Foundation,  which  Is  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  aid  needy  and  worthy 
students  from  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica to  obtain  a  college  education  in 
America  through  special  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  International  House  was 
the  first  American  World  Trade  Center, 
and  today  it  is  still  going  strong  and 
continues  to  serve  as  a  prototype  to  most 
of  the  85  "newcomers"  In  this  field  In 
some  32  countries  around  the  world. 

While  there  remains  a  justified  and 
continued  Interest  In  Latin  America,  the 
thrust  of  International  House  now  Is 
worldwide  and  It  plays  an  important  role 
In  the  World  Trade  Centers  Association, 
founded  in  New  Orleans  in  1968.  This  in- 
cludes projects  In  the  U  8  S.R..  the  Peo- 
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pies   Republic   of   China,   and   A/rican 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  30th  anniversary' 
of  the  founding  of  International  House, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  intense  pride  that 
I  salute  all  those,  both  past  and  present, 
whose  vision,  dedication,  and  hard,  effec- 
tive work  have  made  of  Inieraatlonal 
House  such  a  bright  and  successful  ven- 
ture toward  a  b*>»'p'  world  for  all. 


A  CONGRESSION.M.  TESITM'  N'lAL 
TO  THE  HONORABLE  AKMF'N 
BOYAJI.AN  MiU  C(JMMF:M()}^A- 
TION  OP  THE  :5'rH  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION  ny  niE  P.'VI'ERSON 
LYRIC  OPERA  IHEATER,  TiiE  RES- 
IDENi  PERA  COMPANY  OF  WIL- 
LIAM  i  A  PERSON  COLLEGE  OP 
NEW  JERSEY 

HON.  ROBERT  A    ROE 

OF   N f  w     :  tf.^rr 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr  ROE  Mr.  Speaker,  object  d'art,  the 
entertainment  and  artistic  talents  of  our 
people  have  always  provided  a  necessary 
expression  of  the  spirit  from  the  dol- 
drums of  everyday  living  and  contributed 
a  most  Important  element  of  cultural  en- 
richment to  a'l  of  our  people.  They  pro- 
vide quality  of  life  and  the  opportunity 
for  re-creation  and  diversion  after  toil— 
for  that's  what  "recreation"  means — re- 
freshment and  strengthening  of  the 
spirit  of  each  and  every  citizen  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  you  and  our  colleagues 
here  In  the  House  the  professional  ex- 
pertise of  the  Honorable  Armen  Boya- 
jian,  a  native  Patersonian  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  who  has  achieved  an 
esteemed  place  In  our  community.  State 
and  Nation,  as  a  concert  pianist  and  ac- 
companist for  many  artists  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  New  York  City  Opera  Com- 
panies. May  I  also  highly  commend  to 
you  the  Paterson  Lyric  Opera  Theater — 
PLOT — organized  by  Mr.  Boyajian  In 
1958.  which  has  flourished  under  his  di- 
rection as  a  professional  workshop  for 
talented  yoimg  singers  and  artists  to  a 
fully  recognized  opera  company  ard  just 
recently  the  resident  opera  company  of 
the  William  Paterson  College  of  New 
Jersey,  performing  full-length  operas 
and  graduating  many  of  its  members  to 
the  Metropolitan  and  city  (h;>««. 

Mr  Boyajians  choral  group  Includes 
volunteer  students,  businessmen  and 
women  and  senior  citizens.  In  tribute  to 
all  of  his  good  works  and  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  15th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Paterson  Lyric  Opera  Theater,  a 
testimonial  dinner  was  recently  tendered 
in  my  hometown  of  Wayne  In  honor  of 
Mr  Armen  Boya.ilan  under  the  auspices 
of  leading  citizens,  connoisseurs  and  pa- 
trons of  art  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  our  cultui-al  herit- 
age The  committee  members  and  sup- 
porters of  this  anniversary  celebration 
program  are  as  follows: 
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tTUiCRAM 

Introduction:  Blanca  Hancock. 

OINNKB 

Master  of  ceremonies:   Ivan  Charters. 

Oueat  Speaker:    Frank  Oratale. 

Guest  of  honor:  Armen  Boyajt&n. 

Presentation:  Lenny  Kotz  and  Blanca  Han- 
cock 

Entertainment:  Dancing. 

Committee:  BUinca  Hancock.  Charles 
Marootlan,  axid  Richard  Boyajian. 

Tickets:  Dorothy  Mallzla  and  Joseph  Han- 
cock. 

Souvenir  program:  Mary  Welnhelmer. 

Cover:    Dorothy   Welnhelmer. 

Publicity:  Pat  Comer.  Mllena  Jost,  Janet 
SeUitto.  and  Minerva  Wiener. 

Guest  Book:  WlUane  Ennla 

Reception:  Debbie  Pr&ser,  Suzanne  Olglto, 
Judy  Telep,  and  Dorothy  Welnhelmer. 

To  the  many  generous  contributors,  thank 
you: 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  M.  Allotta,  Peter  &  Geraldlne 
Beversluls,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nazareth  Boyajian, 
Grace  Castagnetta,  Nancy  Eaton,  Mr.  i  Mrs. 
Norman  l'^eldhun.  Margaret  Promentln,  and 
Mr.  tt  Mrs.  John  Jansen. 

Ruth  M.  Kutner,  Doris  MontvUie,  Kath- 
erlne  &  Walter  Pelensky,  Denlce  Poschowlcz. 
Sherwood  Stedman,  Selema  Steinberg.  Mr. 
<fe  Mrs.  S.imuel  A.  Wiener,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  David 
Cassells. 

BOOSTEKS 

Sally  &  Louis  Albano.  Teresa  Apolel.  Ava- 
g&rdo  Family,  LuclUe  Bonder,  Orlando  Cal- 
cagano,  Mr  &  Mrs.  David  Caasells,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
D.  Comer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Cornetto.  Sam 
<Sc  Vera  Cuccinello.  Mr.  Si  Mrs.  E.  Cupo,  Mrs. 
J.  Cypranowskl.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  E.  D.  Arnesc. 
Glorl  D.  Arnese,  Rose  de  Flora,  and  Isabel 
Bograd  Flelss. 

Betty  de  Francesco.  Mrs  Italo  de  Fran- 
cesco, Rose  Marie  de  Francesco.  Diane  de 
Laulso,  Gloria  de  Lucca.  Debbie  Fraser.  Canlo 
Del  Vento.  Domenlc  de  Marco.  Josephine  de 
Marco,  Anthony  &  Mary  de  Nova,  Ron  & 
Maria  de  Stefano,  Elaine  dl  Rlcco,  Joseph 
Dorfman,  Ann  &  Renee  Ennis,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Ennls. 

Kathy  Flatley,  Joseph  &  Victoria  Flore. 
Edward  &  Louise  Fuller.  June  FUke.  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Frank  Geddes,  Jennie  Giannantonlo. 
Suzanne  OlgUo.  Mr.  i  Mrs.  Robert  Gorun. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Prank  Gratale,  PhUlp  John  Gr»- 
zlano.  Jason  i  Nell  Hancock.  Joseph  &  Bl&nca 
Hancock.  Tom  Honnlck  &  Family.  John  H. 
Humber,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Jost,  and  Mr. 
k  Mrs.  Karney 

Daniel  Keith.  Elaine  De  Francesco  Keith, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  O  Kombluth.  George  &  Elsie 
Krause,  John  Lacz,  James  La  Mont.  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  J.  La  Sala,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Laskowskl. 
Sal  &  Nancy  Longo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  Richard 
Macaluso,  Jennifer  Mallzia.  Richard  MallzU. 
Emily  Manzl,  Larry  &  Gloria  Marcajitonlo, 
and  Charles  Marootlan 

Frank  Martlno.  Anita  Meyers,  Elo  Messano, 
Louise  Mlcca,  Theresa  Mlnnoccl,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Joseph  Murano,  Joyce  NIeto,  Lois  Nordllng. 
Ann  R.  Pepoon.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Patrlzlo,  Mr.  4 
Mrs.  Al  Passarettl,  Jean  Perrlner,  Angela 
Proflta,  Eve  Queler  Opera  Orchestra,  N.Y., 

William  &  Rose  Rosa  to,  Kathern  Saccoman. 
Sue  Schell,  John  Scalafanl,  Janet  Sellltto. 
Reglna  Semiak.  Daniel  R.  Serrltello.  Anne- 
marle  Stark,  John  &  Sonla  Takoushlan,  Ruth 
Thompson,  Beverly  Trlggan.  Carl  Wegmann. 
Isabella  Wegmann.  Judith  Weinberg,  The 
Welnhelmers.  and  Irma  Zuberer. 

The  success  and  splendor  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Paterson  Lyric  Opera 
Theater  and  its  artistic  and  muslcpl  di- 
rector Armen  Boyajlsua  Is  eloquently  re- 
ported in  a  recent  news  article  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Paterson  News,  one  of  New 
Jersey's  most  prestigious  newspapers, 
under  the  byline  of   the  distinguished 
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submit  Mr.  Mameir?  feature  stor%-  to  be 
Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record  of 
our  congressional  proceedings.  The  news 
report  Is  as  follows : 

PLOT   Is   A    Hit    .»t    shu 
(By  James  A.  MameU) 

Watkk. — William  Paterson  College  should 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  pride  as  iu  resident  opera 
company — The  Paterson  Lyric  Opera  Thea- 
tre— has  Just  concluded  Its  brUllant  Inaugu- 
ral production  of  Giuseppe  Verdi's  "Don 
Carlo." 

■'Don  Carlo"  is  a  musical-tragedy  of  mulU- 
dlmenslons.  invoh-lng  a  vast  array  of  emo- 
tions, and  the  Opera  Theatre's  performance 
was  well  above  the  mean  This  success  ought 
to  instire  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  re- 
warding tenure  for  PLOT,  as  the  Opera  Thea- 
tre Is  called. 

Armen  Boyajian.  who  founded  PLOT  in 
1958  and  who  Is  its  artistic  and  musical  di- 
rector, has  added  more  form,  more  breadth  to 
PLOT  with  an  orcheetral  accompaniment  in 
the  pit  of  the  new  Marlon  Shea  Center  audi- 
torium. This  Is  In  addition  to  the  regxUar 
soloists  and  choral  n^embers.  The  new  con- 
tingent Is  composed  of  35  members,  some  of 
whom  are  student  music  majors. 

For  the  "Don  Carlo"  production,  the  bol- 
stered musical  accompaniment  provided  dra- 
matic pluses  in  Just  the  right  spots.  And 
there  were  certainly  plenty  of  "right  spots" 
In  this  most  difficult  opera. 

WhUe  Verdi  created  a  splendid  score,  he 
nevertheless  weighted  the  production  with 
the  torment  of  emotions.  Including  the  con- 
flicts of  paternal  love,  jealousy  and  friend- 
ship. But  there  were  other  themes  as  well. 

There  was  the  theme  of  antl-clerlcallsm. 
for  Instance,  which  placed  the  church  above 
all,  a  condition  incidentally  which  Verdi  de- 
cried. Verdi  was  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to 
throw  some  mud — tf  you  please — on  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  in  Paris. 

"Don  Carlo"  Is  a  four-act  opera,  and  it 
Is  somber  and  profound.  It  centers  on  the 
aborted  and  subsequent  fatal  love  aflair  of 
Don  Carlo  and  his  ste  -mother.  Elizabeth  of 
Valols.  Elizabeth  is  married  to  Philip  U.  King 
of  Spain,  but  before  her  marriage  had  been 
betrothed  to  Don  Carlo.  For  "reasons  of 
state."  Philip  decided  to  marry  Elizabeth. 
who  ^parently  is  more  able  to  rnake  the  ad- 
justment than  Don  Carlo,  the  son  of  Phliip 

Philip  eventually  discovers  their  relation- 
ship and  misreads  their  intent  And  in  the 
meanwhile.  Don  Carlo's  political  ambition 
runs  headlong  Into  an  obstinate  Philin  Don 
Carlo  wants  to  rule  over  the  newly  con- 
quered Flanders,  but  is  relected.  In  a  furr. 
he  draws  a  swcrd  on  the  King,  but  his  com- 
rade Rodrlgo  Intervenes  end  disarms  Don 
Carlo 

Philip  confers  with  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
and  the  two  talk  of  bruiglng  about  rk>n  Car- 
lo's death.  The  finale  sess  Don  Carlo  being 
dr.igged  off  in  the  chapjel — where  all  four  acts 
take  place — to  "eternal  peace  " 

The  entire  production — includUig  the  pe- 
riod costumes  and  the  delicate,  tasteful 
chapel  set — provided  the  near-capacity  gath- 
ering at  Shea  Center  with  a  most  pleasant 
evening.  Given  the  circumstances  of  tMs 
heavy,  compelling,  powerful  opera.  'Don 
Carlo"  easily  could  have  been  transliied 
into  a  boorish  affair  But  talents  Vke  Edward 
Perrettl  (Don  Carlo)  Maria  Mastrangelo 
iEllzabeth>.  Dftvld  Come!!  'Phlllpi.  Dante 
DlFlore  (Rodrigo).  and  Mar>-  Swanson 
(Princess  of  Bboll)  instead  guaranteed  a  par 
exrellenoe   performan(^ 

The  Don  Car'.o-Rodrlgo  tenor-bantone  du- 
ets were  sheer  delight,  trtngin?  cries  of 
"Bravo"  throughout  the  auditorium  as  did 
the  m.irv?lous  area  duet  of  Eton  Carlo  and 
Elizabeth  In  the  final  act.  This  was  cres.-eded 
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by  Bllzabettos  glorious  prayer.  "Tu  cbe  U 
v»nt*i'  conoace«tl  del  mondo"  (Thou,  who 
Itnowest  the  .'railty  of  m&nJclxid") .  sung  with 
remarkable  empathy. 

Dinore.  as  Don  Carlo's  moat  loyal  friend. 
Rodrlgo.  provided  an  excellent  tonal  bridge 
between  the  smallnes*  of  Perrettl's  tenor 
voice  and  the  booming  lotonatlon  of  baas 
Cornell    as    Philip. 

Certainly,  a  kind  word  must  be  extended 
to  Robert  Swanson  (the  Orand  Inquisitor). 
Frank  Bardol  (a  friar)  and  to  Suzanne  aig- 
llo.  who  portrayed  Tebaldo  and  the  celestial 
voice  And  enough  couldn't  be  said  for  Re- 
glna  Semlak  and  Philip  Orazlano  for  the 
scenery  and  lighting,  costumes  and  the  com- 
manding solid  stage  dlrecuon. 
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RoU  No.  883.  Committee  Rise.  "No." 

Roll  No.  684.  Embargo  unless  does  not  con- 
tribute to  shortage,  "Aye." 

RoU  No.  685.  Relax  Clean  Air  Standards  for 
part  of  U.8  ,  "No  " 

Roll  No.  680.  No  oU  for  military  uses  la 
Indochlxia,  "Aye." 

Roll  No  srr.  No  oU  for  military  uses  in 
Israel,  "No." 


ADDmONAL  SPONSORS  FAVOR 
HOUSE  OIL  INVESTIGATION 


Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  and  honored 
to  have  tiiLs  opportunity  to  present  the 
foregoing  backgroiind  information  to  you 
and  seek  national  recognition  of  the  good 
works  of  Armen  Boyajian.  I  am  sure  you 
will  also  wish  to  join  with  me  In  extend- 
ing  our  heartiest   congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  the  members  of  the  Pater- 
son  Lyric  Opera  Theater  on  Its  15th  anni- 
versary  celebration    as    well   as   to   Mr 
Bt  ajian  and  the  William  Paterson  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  on  this  outstanding 
partnership  bringing   together   talented 
artists,  college  campus  and  local  com- 
munity residents  in  a  common  endeavor 
for  the  musical  relaxation,  recreation, 
and  enjoyment  of  all  of  our  people   We 
do    indeed    applaud    their    outstandiiig 
achievements  and  wish  them  contmued 
success  and  happiness  in  all  of  their  fu- 
ture endeavors. 


RONCALLO  POSITIONS  ON  ENERGY 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF     SIW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 
Mr  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  due  to  a  severe  Illness  In  my 
unmedlate  family,  this  House  was  kind 
enough  to  grant  me  a  leave  of  absence  for 
Friday.  December  14,  after  12  o'clock 
noon.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows : 

Roll  No   968.  Relax  Oean  Air  Standards  for 
part  of  United  Slates.    No  ' 

Roll    No     869.    Permit    busing    for    Racial 
Balance.  "No. 

Roll  No   670.  Time  limit  for  debate.  "Aye 
Roll  No   671.  Strike  enacting  clause.  "No 
Ron   No    672.  Pederal   Oovemment   to  use 
economy  cars.  "Aye  " 

Roll   No    673.  Windfall   exemption  for  In- 
dependent producers.  "No  " 

R.-.I1  No  674.  Plan  for  Mass  Transit  support 
Aye   ■  rr- 

K'Al  No  675.  Committee  Rl4e»'*No  " 
Roll  No  676.  Additional  unemployment  as- 
«:!-an-e     Aye  " 

Rcll  No    677.  Exempt  late-houra  conven- 
l*n?e  stores.  "Aye  ' 

Roll  No  678.  Expanded  definition  for  A«rt- 
cult.re.    Aye  " 

Roll  No  679.  Embargo  of  Petroleum  Exports 
If  V   employment.  "Aye  " 

Roll    No    680.    Na»sl    Reserves   exclusivelv 
DOD.    No 

Roll  No  681.  Windfall  exemption  for  small 
producers.  "No   ' 
B  II  No    683.  No  freight  rate  bias  »s    re- 

ry  icJ  materials.    Aye." 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or    FLoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  22.  197i 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  support  Con- 
gressman Bill  Lehman  and  I  have  re- 
ceived in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
among  the  Members  of  the  House  wno 
agree  that  we  should  appoint  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  NaUons 
oil  and  gas  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  37  sponsors  of  such 
legislation  nied  with  the  House  yester- 
day. I  am  pleased  today  to  add  the  names 
of  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matstjnaca. 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Honorable  Robert  A. 
Roe,  of  New  Jersey. 

What  is  striking.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the 
diverseness  of  this  group  of  39  Congress- 
men. It  numbers  two  committee  chair- 
men, conservatives,  liberals.  Democrats, 
and  Republicans  I  Intend  with  the  new 
year  to  seek  additional  support  from 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  believe 
it  Is  high  time  we  investigate  and  judge 
for  ourselves  what  we  have  In  the  past 
too  readily  relied  on  as  the  facts  as 
presented  by  the  gas  and  oil  Industry. 

It  is  not  only  the  Congress,  but  the 
new  Federal  energy  apparatus  we  so  re- 
cently esUblished  that  has  been  making 
assumptions  based  on  questionable  fig- 
ures on  fuel  supply  and  demand. 

If  we  continue  to  rely  on  the  Informa- 
tion as  presented  by  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  as  fact  without  making  our  own 
independent  Inquiry,  then,  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  points  out  this  morning  In 
Its  lead  editorial 
Bad  statistics  inflict  their  own  punishment. 
I  commend  the  editorial  entitled 
"The  Unknowns  in  the  OU  Shortage"  to 
my  colleagues 

The  Ukkwowms  in  th»  Oil  Shostacc 
The  blggeat  mistake  that  anyone  could 
make.  In  oil  policy,  u  to  assume  that  he 
has  accurate  and  complete  figures  on  fuel 
supply  and  demand  The  second  biggest  mU- 
take  Is  to  assume  that  anybody  else  has 
accurate  and  current  figures  ThU  truth 
Is  slowly  dawning  on  government  offlclals 
here  and  sround  the  world  It  apparently  ix 
one  very  large  reason  why  the  covernments 
of  the  Industrial  nations.  Including  thU  one 
are  Ijeing  very  cautious  about  rushing  to 
dnstic  conserratlon  programs  like  ratlon- 
inK  They  have  learned  not  to  trust  their 
own  flinarea  While  the  political  perUs  of 
underestunatmg  the  c</ming  shortages  have 
been  obTious  from  the  beginning,  govern - 
menu  are  beginning  to  think  about  the 
political  penis  of  overestimating  them  PresI-' 
dents  and  prime  mlnU'ers  are  going  to  have 
to  take  a  jump  in  the  dark,  and  It  Is  not  an 
appealing  pre  spec  t 

Here  in   Wanhlngton  the  new  Pederal  En- 
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ergy  Qffice  ts  contributing  generously  to  the 
oonXuslon  by  publishing  weekly  supply  and 
demand  figures  for  oU,  suggesting  that  the 
government  knows  much  more  than  it  actu- 
ally does  If  the  Pederal  Energy  Office  were 
held  to  the  same  salutary  labeling  require- 
ments as  the  people  who  make  sausage.  It 
would  have  to  attach  a  tag  to  lu  weekly 
"Energy  Scorecard"  Identifying  the  contents 
as  80  percent  hokum  and  10  per  cent  wishes 
for  the  New  Year.  The  original  idea  had  a 
certain  catchy  appeal:  the  scorecard  was  to 
let  the  American  people  know  each  week 
how  the  battle  agialnst  the  shortage  was 
going  and  doubtless,  to  crank  up  a  glowing 
sense  of  public  participation  The  difficulty 
Is  that  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  how  the 
battle  Is  going.  It  takes  several  months  to 
coUect  data  on  retail  gasoUne  sales.  The 
demand  figures  in  the  unfortunate  score- 
card  are  only  the  shipments  of  petroleum 
products  out  of  what  the  Industry  calls  pri- 
mary storage,  which  means  the  major  ter- 
minals. Prom  there  they  go  to  a  vast  variety 
of  wholesalers  and  dtotrlbutors.  and  from 
there  on  to  retaUers.  Whether  they  are  stor- 
ing It  or  selUng  it.  and  at  what  rate,  nobody 
win  know  for  months. 

Bad  statistics  Inflict  their  own  punish- 
ment. When  Mr.  William  E.  Simon,  the  head 
of  the  Energy  Office,  published  the  first 
weekly  scorecard  two  weeks  ago.  It  showed 
a  sudden  drop  In  demand  That,  according 
to  the  administration,  showed  a  heart-warm- 
ing public  response  to  Mr  Nixon  b  appeal 
for  conservation.  But  last  week's  scorecard 
showed  a  sudden  rise  In  demand.  Does  it 
mean  tbat  the  consumer  U  now  thumbing 
his  nose  at  conservation?  That  the  American 
motorist  gave  conservation  a  week's  tr>-  and 
got  fed  up?  Not  at  all  It  only  means,  accord- 
ing to  those  persons  who  regularly  work  with 
these  figures,  that  they  always  bounce 
around  a  lot  and  do  not  give  any  reliable 
Indication  of  reUU  sales  trends 

The  scorecards  weekly  Imported  figures 
are  behaving  much  the  same  way  The  first 
scorecard  showed  Imports  going  into  a  nose- 
dive, precisely  as  the  administration  had 
warned  they  woiUd.  But  to  everyone's  embar- 
rassment the  second  weeks  scorecard  showed 
imports  actually  Increasing.  Nobody  seems  to 
have  much  of  an  explanation  for  that  one. 
except  to  say  that,  once  again,  the  figures 
certainly  do  bob  around  a  lot. 

The  first  step  in  making  any  rational  de- 
cision Is  to  face  up  to  the  unknowns  Mr 
Simon  has  now  got  himself  into  a  rather  awk- 
ward posture  by  overlooking  that  rule.  He 
has  promised  an  announcement  on  rationing 
by  the  end  of  the  month  He  has  pushed  a 
variety  of  voluntary  programs  to  save  fuel, 
and  suggested  that  the  response  to  the  vol- 
untary programs  will  determine  whether  we 
must  go  Into  a  mandatory  ratlonl.Tg  But.  as 
he  has  now  learned,  there  Is  no  way  to  find 
out  In  time  how  successful  the  voluntary 
pn-  grami  are  proving 

If  the  er.ergy  czar  doesn't  know  what's  go- 
ing 0-1.  who  does'  Those  who  follow  the  con- 
spiratorial theory  r>f  the  oil  crisis  suspect 
that  the  great  International  cartel  must  have 
the  cruciaJ  data  It  a  vault  somewhere 
iAmerlcai.s  suspect  that  the  vault  u  in  Lon- 
don, while  Eurupeans  assume  that  It  is  in 
New  York  i  But  the  quality  of  the  Informa- 
tion available  In  the  inner  circles  of  the  big 
oU  companies  ts  open  to  some  doubt  The 
British  government  is  the  majority  owner  of 
one  of  the  biggest  companies.  British  Petro- 
leum, and  Britain  does  i  oi  seem  to  have  en- 
Joyed  any  better  intelligence  in  recent 
months  than  anyone  else 

Even  the  Arab  oil  states  may  not  know 
wf.h  any  certainty  how  much  Is  being  pro- 
duced by  whom  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  leak- 
age In  the  production  cutbacks,  further  com- 
pllcaung  the  job  of  estimating  the  exact  ex- 
te.t  of  the  shortages  Iraq  baa  stated  quite 
openly  that  It  will  produce  as  much  as  It  can 
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Libya,  for  all  of  its  frothing  rhetoric,  appears 
to  be  doing  approximately  the  same.  There 
are  reports  that  others  may  also  be  shipping 
a  bit  more  than  ihelr  public  pnnounce- 
menta  might  indicate  That  does  :.ot  sub- 
stantially change  li^e  prospect  lor  the  UiUted 
States,  where  the  slurL^iges  are  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  covert  trickles  to  fill  But 
wise  goveriinienLs  will  i.ot  make  major  deci- 
sions based  on  the  latest  fluctuatioi.i  or.  sta- 
tistical charts  nf  dubious  accuracy 

Wise  governme.-its  will.  Uistead.  prepare  for 
the  worst  aiid  then  wait  to  st-e  what  hap- 
pei.s.  That.  Mr  Simoji  hints  may  t>e  exactly 
what  he  will  recommend  to  the  President  It 
would  mean  declduig  innTiedialely  what  kind 
of  rationing  to  Impose,  and  :f  it  Involves  cou- 
pons and  stickers  it  would  mean  dlstrlbutl:.g 
them  as  rapidly  as  pos-slbie  Everythlr.g  would 
be  done  but  setting  the  date  when  it  would 
take  effect.  That  strategy  would  give  the 
government  the  ability  to  respond  Immedi- 
ately to  a  danger  that  will  be  profound,  but 
the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  yet  be  pre- 
cisely measured. 


THE  SAHEL  DROUGHT    A  CONTTNU- 
INQ  DISASTER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

-t    .SEW    y  :ip.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  5  years 
drought  in  the  Sahel  '  region  of  western 
Africa  has  been  a  fact  of  life  for  23  mil- 
lion human  beings  It  ha-s  been  estimated 
that  6  million  hves  are  threatened  In 
Chad,  Mall,  Mauritania.  Niger,  Senegal, 
and  Upper  Volta  And  there  Is  no  end  In 
sight  to  all  of  this. 

I  once  again  ask  tliat  Congress  care- 
fully consider  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
Dices  and  Senator  Humphrey  to  provide 
relief  to  those  suffering  people.  There  is 
no  time  to  waste. 

I  now  submit  an  article  which  de- 
scribes the  inadequacy  of  the  effort  we 
are  making  to  provide  desperately  needed 
funds. 

Thx  Sahkl  DaotrcHT:  A  Continuing  Disasteb 
(By  Herschelle  S.  Challenor) 

Although  more  than  two  weeks  have  passed 
since  Mr.  Nixon  assured  President  Lamlnzana 
of  Upper  Volta  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  provide  assistance  to  the  West 
African  Sahel  countries  stricken  by  the 
drought,  no  new  authorization  has  been  an- 
nounced Moreover  reliable  sources  Indicate 
that  the  House  Senate  conference  committee 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  failed  to  restore  the 
DIgga'  amendment  which  earmarked  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  Sahel  and  committed  the  United 
States  along  with  other  donors  to  develop  a 
program  for  long  range  rehabUlUtlon  of  the 
area. 

Arriving  at  a  time  when  American  official- 
dom Is  preoccupied  with  armed  conflict  In 
the  Middle  East,  President  Lamlnzana  said 
of  the  Sahellan  drought,  "it  is  another  form 
of  war.  TTiere  are  not  bomtM  or  bullets  but 
the  people  die  away." 

Lamlnxana  was  a  logical  spokesman  for  the 
Sahel  atatea  since  his  country  hosted  two 
key  meetings  of  the  affected  countries  of 
Senegal,  Mall.  Matirltanla,  Niger  and  Chad, 
and  the  Voltan  Minister  of  Agrlculttire.  Opt. 
Antolne  Dakoure  spearheaded  the  African  six 
member  Inter-SUte  Committee  for  drought 
control. 

While  some  of  these  statea  began  taking 
nteasures  to  counteract  the  drought  as  early 
ai  1971.  It  was  not  untU  the  March  meeting 
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at  Ouagadougou  that  the  Sahel  six  took  the 
critical  step  of  declaring  their  countries  dis- 
aster areas  slow  ho  respond,  the  interna- 
tional community  did  not  launch  a  famine 
relief  campaign  until  May  1973  Then  the 
Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization  iFAO. 
designated  to  coordinate  the  international 
emergency  relief  effort  by  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim.  called  ;or 
contributions  of  »15  million  By  late  Sept,eiii- 
ber  only  $5  7  million  had  been  donated  Japan 
was  the  second  largest  contributor  after  Swe- 
den .M  though  the  World  Pood  Pr.:)gram 
.■WFP)  estimated  that  these  countries  re- 
quired 1.080.000  metric  tons  of  food 
grains,  the  world  commu.iltv  has  provided 
only  625. OOO  metric  tons 

The  second  Ouagadougou  meeting  was  held 
two  months  after  hhe  U.N  spoiuiored  meeting 
on  coordinating  famine  reilef  at  Geneva  June 
27.  and  was  In  part  a  response  uj  It  Ouaga- 
dougou II  provided  a  forum  for  Africans  from 
the  six  affected  states  to  devise  a  common 
strategy  for  drought  cor.trol  and  set  guide- 
lines for  meetmg  their  medium  and  long  term 
development  needs.  By  insisting  on  a  solely 
African  definition  of  rehabUltation  needs,  the 
Sahellans  both  angered  and  frnstrated  the 
participating  representatives  of  donor  coun- 
tries. U.N  specialized  agencies  and  Interna- 
tional voluntary  association. 

Prom  August  30  u,  September  6,  African 
experts  from  the  six  states  and  the  Gambia 
outlined  a  number  ol  development  projects 
costing  nearly  fc,3  billion  Included  among 
them  was  the  development  of  water  .'-e.sources 
of  all  four  major  river  systems  in  th.e  Sahel 
region:  the  Senegal  River  Basm,  the  Niger 
River  Basin  the  Volta  River  and  the  Lake 
Chad  systems,  major  reforestation  programs, 
utilization  of  Earth  Re.sources  Technology 
Satellites  lERTS/  to  study  potetitisu  under- 
ground water  and  other  resources,  creation  of 
a  meteorological  and  fotxl  supply  early  warn- 
ing system;  integrated  pasture  and  livestock 
development  projects  and  the  creation  of  a 
regional  center  for  and  lands  research 

This  (3  bllllcn  price  tag  was  whittled 
down  to  about  $1  billion  over  ten  years  by 
the  Ministers  from  the  six  states,  after  some 
persuasion  from  the  United  States  and  other 
donors.  Although  the  five  chiefs  of  state — 
President  Tombalbaye  of  Chad  sent  a  rep- 
resentative— endorsed  the  $1  billion  Minis- 
terial report,  they  enthusiastically  applauded 
the  Niger  President,  Hamanl  Diort's  call  for 
a  Marshall  Plan  for  the  Sahel  zone. 

Paradoxically  though  Prance  has  special 
Interests  In  this  region,  the  United  States 
-ent  the  highest  ranking  government  dele- 
gale  to  the  meetings  In  the  person  of  Maurice 
Williams,  the  Speclad  Droiight  Coordinator 
and  the  President's  special  representative. 
In  a  statement  to  the  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Wllllanxs  aald  that  It  was  not 
enough  to  restore  the  Sahellan  countries  to 
the  status  quo  ante,  new  technology  should 
be  Introduced  to  totally  rehabUltate  the  area. 
Such  pious  statements  have  not  been  re- 
flected In  policy. 

The  UB  has  comniltted  nearly  »47  million 
of  the  8135  million  given  to  the  Sahel  area 
by  the  International  community.  However. 
the  US.  allocated  $50  million  for  relief  in  the 
Philippines  and  $318  million  for  Bangladesh. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  Amerlcaii  contri- 
bution Is  ^>ent  handling  and  trausportlng 
the  food — primarily  sorghum.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  pays 
the  Depirtment  of  Defense  $1,300  per  flight 
hour  for  the  airlift  the  US  operates  in  Mali 
and  Mauritania,  which  in  effect  pesvilts  in 
foreign  aid  to  the  US.  military  establish- 
ment The  commander  of  the  professionally 
run  airlift  is  Colonel  Solomon  Harp.  HI.  a 
Black  tactical  bomber  pilot  who  has  served 
in  Korea  and  Viet  Nam. 

A  special  American  .AID  task  force  that 
was  seeking  small  projects  that  can  be  fund- 
ed in  the  drought  area  within  the  next  twv> 
months  that  will  address  the  recovery  prob- 
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lems  of  adequate  food   supply  and   refiigee 

resettlement,  has  lost  .•■eturned  to  the  UB. 
Shortly  before  the  September  Ouagadougou. 
II  meeting,  AID  announced  a  gnmt  of  over 
$1  million  to  the  Masiachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  to  conduct  a  "scope  of  work" 
study  which  would  define  the  broad  outlines 
of  medium  and  long  range  ^e^iabilltatlon  re- 
quirements for  the  Sahel  area  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Ouagadougou  meeting,  this 
-harge  seems  >;)oth  wasteful  and  redundant 
Preiiminary  est.lmates  Uidlcate  that  this 
:.9ars  harvest  :s  far  below  normal  And  If, 
as  some  sclentls.s  suggest,  this  drought  ts 
the  beginning  of  general  world  wide  climatic 
change  resulting  from  man-induced  pollu- 
tion, the  sltiMitlon  in  the  Sahel  will  betxane 
more  critical  in  the  years  ahead  One  recent 
report  Indicated  that  as  many  as  12  to  IS 
refugees  were  dying  per  day  In  a  camp  near 
Niamey,  Niger.  Constant  vigilance  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  problems  of  the  Sahel  In 
the  minds  of  US,  policy-makers  and  to  wrest 
from  this  government  the  necessary  flnancial 
commitment  that  this  area  requires. 


THE  NEW  YEAR 


HON.  JEROME  R    WALDIE 

OK     c.tLiloR.NiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Safjirddv,  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coming 
of  the  New  Year  is  not  onl>'  a  time  for 
celebration,  but  is  also  a  moment  when 
we  can  reflect  upon  the  strains  of  the 
past  year  and  anticipate  some  of  the 
trials  of  tomorrow. 

I  recently  received  a  particularly 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  letter  in  this 
regard  from  Mr  Harold  S.  Stein.  Jr.. 
president  of  Crane  Pest  Control  in  San 
Francisco,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  as  we  break  for  the 
Christmas  recess : 

DECTMBtK  6.  1973. 

Hon,  jERoiflt  Wau)ie, 
House  of  RepTr-»^ntatiT>es, 
Mantnez.  Calif. 

Dkar  Mm  Waume  Once  again,  at  year's  end. 
may  I  express  my  very  personal  thoughts 
about  the  subject  we  often  refer  to  as  qual- 
ity of  life." 

In  view  of  current  conditions,  this  Is  a 
most  difficult  letter  to  write  During  the  past 
year  as  a  citleen,  parent  and  businessman.  I 
have  felt  besieged  by  the  myriad  oppoBlBg 
Issues  with  their  peculiar  Justifications  and 
yet  apparent  Incompatibility  with  cherlshf^l 
values. 

I  want  a  world  of  peace,  but  cringe  at  the 
thought  of  economic  compromise  with  Jus- 
tice, I  need  to  believe  in  my  government,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  blind  faith  mutes  the 
voice  of  my  conscience  Most  importantly  I 
need  the  assurance  that  problems  of  the 
future  will  be  dealt  with  forthrtghtly  to  the 
benefit  of  our  nauon  and  all  mankind. 

We  have  nea'Jy  labeUed  one  of  the  more 
visible  of  these  problem?  as  the  "energy 
crisis,"  replete  w^th  internat'.or.a;  politics, 
domestic  shortajres  and  a  growing  awarenesa 
that  the  natural  resov:rrf>s  we  have  taken  for 
granted  are  actually  finite 

But  on  deeper  reflection.  I  believe  that  the 
real  eoergy  cnsu  most  intimately  related  to 
our  quality  ot  life  has  to  do  with  human 
energy,  both  physical  and  of  the  spirit.  We 
are  buffeted  by  a  multitude  of  political,  so- 
cial, technical  and  economic  forces.  We  will 
either  control  or  be  contrc^led  by  th«ixi 

Do  you  and  I  and  all  cltieens  have  the  col- 
lective energy,  the  commitment,  the  courage 
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and  tlK  reTerenoo  for  democrmttc  princtplea 
to  i\ist»m  ua  In  Uiia  confrontation? 

Cmb  we  give  unwrnrertng  defense  of  humjko 
rights,  human  dignity  in  the  face  of  national 
and  Lntamatlonal  stnaa? 

Are  we  wiuinj  to  demand  leoa  in  order  to 
achieve  more  for  the  generation  of  our 
children? 

Aj  1973  oomaa  to  a  close  our  nation  is 
gasping  for  breath  The  surge  of  evenu  baa 
left  us  bewildered,  frustrated,  maybe  ancry 
And  yet.  will  you  share  with  me  the  faith 
that  our  democraUc  system  and  our  human 
resources  provide  us  with  the  capacity  to 
heal  seemingly  Irreparable  wounds? 
Sujcerely. 

Hamolo  s.  arxuf .  Jr. 


MORE  ASSASSINS  GO  FREE 


Hn\    fKaNK  J    RR\SCO 

IN  PHE  HOUSE  C '^  3ENTATIVKS 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  BRASCO  Mr  Speaker,  the  other 
day.  a  number  of  innocent  iv^Dple  in- 
cluding some  Americana,  we.,  brutally 
murdered  by  Arab  terrorists  m  the  latest 
airplane  hijacking. 

This  time,  the  kidnapers  took  the 
plane  on  a  long  odyssey  of  terror.  Anally 
ending  »nth  their  walking  ofT  the  plane 
in  Kuwait  wrlth  their  hands  raised  m 
the  victory  sign. 

While  the  world  watched,  the  murder- 
ers were  taken  mto  a  travesty  of  custody, 
which  will  eventually  and  inevitably  end 
in  their  bemg  freed  without  trial  or  pun- 
ishment. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  or  heard 
of  such  an  outrage  as  this  heinous  crime 
Never  before  in  my  life  have  I  cbsened 
such  craven  behavior  on  the  part  of  a 
?roup  of  so-called  developed  nations,  who 
cringe  when  such  a  crisis  Ls  forced  upon 
them  by  a  band  of  modem  mad  dogs, 
armed  with  Soviet  weapons  and  deter- 
mined to  force  their  rule  of  savagery 
upon  innocent  people. 

The  world  and  what  passes  for  inter- 
national organizations  stand  shamed  be- 
fore history  because  of  their  collective 
and  mdlvidual  cow  ardlce.  People  join  to- 
gether in  a  society  for  primarily  mutual 
protection    That  is  what  we  pay  taxes 
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contracts,  unilaterally  raiae  oij  prices 
indulge  in  International  extortion,  and  a 
variety  of  other  criminal  acts'* 

We  are  witnessing  anoUier  repetition, 
only  on  an  ever  more  vast  scale,  of  what 
happened  to  Czechoslovakia  In  193g. 
Israel  stands  up  to  these  people,  and  she 
Is  deserted  by  the  International  com- 
munity 

Emboldened  by  their  success  In  these 
areas,  the  Arabs  only  heighten  their  de- 
mands, requiring  more  in  the  way  of  In- 
ternational concessions.  Next  they  will 
demand  the  right  to  use  the  family 
toothbrush,  to  eat  ofT  the  family  plate 
and  to  exercise  the  droit  du  seigneur 
on  the  lady  of  the  house. 

Consider  what  results  have  emerged 
from  previous  international  indugence 
of  such  awaiwins  Thirteen  different  hi- 
jackings hare  ended  m  the  Arab  coun- 
tries In  recent  years.  In  several  of  these 
cases,  coldblooded  murder  has  been 
done  by  Arab  terrorists  to  innocent,  to- 
tally guiltless  human  beings.  In  one 
other  case,  the  American  Ambassador 
to  the  Sudan  was  murdered. 

In  no  case  was  there  any  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  murderers,  or  the  fact 
that  murder  was  done  In  each  ca-v  they 
even  proclaimed  their  guilt  with  pride 
and  were  acclaimed  In  the  Arab  world 
as  heroes  In  each  case  they  were  incar- 
cerated, held  in  a  playful  way  for  a  time 
and  finally  quietly  released.  Occasion- 
ally, the  releasing  government  bowed  in 
the  direction  of  foreign  visitors  or  pub- 
lic relations,  stating  something  to  the 
elTect  that  there  was  Insufficient  evi- 
dence to  hold  a  trial,  or  some  siich  IdioUc 
excuse. 

ShorUy  thereafter,  the  guilty  parties 
were  roaming  the  streets  of  Arab  capi- 
tals, being  lionized  for  their  feats  of 
derring-do  and  courage. 

Certainly  this  is  true  of  the  butchere 
who  perpetrated  the  unspeakable  atroc- 
ity at  Munich  last  year  Yet  the  only 
nation  which  has  the  courage  to  stand 
up  to  these  people  and  fight  back  Is  al- 
most totally  alone  In  the  world  com- 
munity today,  and  the  few  nations  who 
dare  to  side  with  her  are  also  considered 
pariahs;  HoUand  bemg  the  foremost  ex- 
ample of  this  situation. 

Now  we  have  the  latest  unspeakable 
crime.  Everyone  bleeds  publicly  and  de- 
plores the  sad  situation  in  the  Middle 
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WELLESLEY  SHOWS  WAY  IN 
RECYCUNO 

HUN.  .MARGARET  M   HECKLER 


for 

An  international  organization  Is  like  a»  ^Tvo'^nflnHl'^t*"?.  ^J^''  ^''^^^ 
nation,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale  ^\  fS  .!^  fl  ."u'''*'**  '^*'  ^^  terrorists 
pie  or  members  subscrit^t^^u  te^tl  >«^7ah  .^.^'^'^''"L'"^'^*^  ">'  '^^ 
and  .oln  Its.ranks  for  some  fo^^  X"  \f^'T^Sic  f.VLs\  SeTpr^^'^ 


assurance  that  their  existence  will  be 
made  a  smidgin  safer  or  easier  because 
of  membership. 

Where  are  the  International  organiza- 
tions? They  are  not  to  be  seen  anv- 
where.  challenging  the  international  ter- 
.-or  and  murder  presently  stalking  the 
worlds  airports  and  airways 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  are  ?lving  them  their  cue.  crawl - 
•ng  before  the  Arab  States  In  the  name 
of  ending  the  oil  boycott  Where  Is  the 
so-called  honor  of  these  nations'  Their 
self-respect?  Do  they  really  think  any- 
thing will  be  solved  by  giving  In  to  these 
barbarians,  who  murder  POW's,  break 
> 


-  -  "'    —  -     »«««.*«     ^i  too. 

No  one  poinu  out  that  they  do  not  speak 
for  any  organized  group  of  people  and 
that  they  have  a  vested  interest  in  fur- 
ther bloodshed  and  turmoil 

Instead,  the  world  yields  to  them  while 
It  deplores  and  walls  over  their  actions 
It  Is  a  spectacle  of  International  hyix>c- 
rtsy  that  defies  description  and  beggars 
Imagination. 

As  long  as  we  allow  Israel  to  be  aban- 
doned and  terrortsts  to  be  free,  we  shall 
have  much  more  of  the  same  Who  will 
It  be  tomorrow'  And  who  will  bet  that 
Kuwait  or  any  other  entity  will  ever 
brings  these  murderers  to  trial,  much 
leas  to  justice? 


IN  THE  HOUSg  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  21,  1973 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  the  recycling  of  waste  materials 
Into  useful  products  offers  one  of  the 
most  meaningful  ways  of  conserving  this 
NaUori  s  resources  And  the  community 
of  WeUesley  In  my  loth  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  am  proud  to  note,  has  one 
ol  the  most  innovative  and  successful  re- 
cycling programs  in  the  coiuitry 

Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  talented 
Martha  Stone,  town  public  work.s  com- 
missioner, and  the  dedicated  group  of 
women  who  worked  with  her  to  establish 
the  recycling  center  Working  with  these 
energetic  ladles  was  the  towns  able  en- 
vironmental coordinator,  Terr>-  Colby 

Wellesley  has  now  recycled  "used  card- 
board milk  containers  into  stationery 
and  paper  tissue  In  what  Ls  believed  to 
be  the  only  program  of  Its  kind  In  Amer- 
ca.  I  would  nke  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  story  about  this  pro- 
gram which  appeared  recently-  In  the 
Boston  Patriot  Ledger 

Wi3a.Mt.rT  Rmcrcvn  Moos  to  A-choosI 
(By  Barbara  Merguerlan) 

.J*L^tf ifJ  ""•***  cardboard  mUk  conuin- 

ers  have  been  successfully  recycled  into  sta- 

ttonery  and  paper  Uasue  in  what  is  probably 

L^,f  PfJ^^m  Of  Its  kl.-id  in  the  naUon 

Martha  Stone,  towu  public  works  comxnls- 

11^  *''*'  "  ^°^  °^  ^^*  containers. 
rL^^'t""'  eoUected  in  a  pUot  program  and 
^,]^,  ^  *  '*''"'  ^"  Augusta.  Oa  .  have  been 
succeaefiiliy  reprocessed 

th  T*.*?  receiving  $26  per  ton  and  they  pay 
the  freight."  Urs.  Stone  said. 

•This  Is  the  only  program  of  lu  kind  that 

^^^^tT  .*'^"'  ^^  *^'  a»"on.-  .Mrs  Stone 
aaid  It  IS  certainly  the  only  one  on  the 
Eastern  seaboard  " 

ho^"r!f7  "*«^"'«  <l«P«»t  their  u*«d  card- 
board mUk  containers  at  the  town  recycling 

»u^  J"  ^^*  '~**  °'  ^*  elementary  school! 
also  have  a  coUectlon  program 

hJ^Ll**"''"'^!*^  *"  '*<^y<='«  "^e  containers 
has  been  well-eetabllshed  in  the  industry 
Mrs.  Stone  said,  but  Jt  has  never  before  been 
economically  feasible  '^'"re  oeen 
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Th»  industry  reprocesses  unused  conuiners 
that  have  been  printed  wrong,  but  it  has  not 
for"*"        '^  reprocessed  used  containers  be- 

the''»^dt/.t'1^"'f'  •^><*"«'y  P'OK^'n,  m 
tne  Midwest,  the  cosu  of  coUecUng  the  used 
cartons  made  the  process  unproHuble 

In  Wellesley.  collection  costs  are  mmimaJ 
because  residents  have  been  Instructed  to 
deposit   their   used   conuiners   at    the   town 

2on^'2f,K^*'''*'  '^  ^^*  ^^  incinerator, 
along  with  newspapers,  cardboard,  glass  and 

Beneath    the    plastic    coating,    these    con- 
ainers  consist  of  long-fiber  virgin  pulp  that 
•»  lop  quality,  according  to  Mrs    Stone 

The  pUot  program  here  for  collecting  milk 
cartons  was  begun  a  year  ago  when  a  Cln- 
c.anatl  nrm  agreed  to  purchase  them,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Stone 

.y.^V^*'"^-  ^^  "*•  ^^^  "»•  to*n  collected 
the  33  tons  of  cartons  necessary  to  nil  a  rail- 
road car.  the  Cincinnati  firm  was  no  longer 
interested  in  the  purchase 
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VOLUMK    INCRKASE 

"I  wws  two  months  on  the  telephone 
before  I  found  a  paper  broker  In  ClUcago 
who  found  a  mill  In  Augubta  that  would 
give  us  a  chance."  Mrs.  Stone  explained. 

Volume  of  the  deposited  cartons  has  in- 
creased here  due  to  a  collection  program 
In   most  of   the   town's  elementary  schools. 

In  addition,  a  collection  program  will  be- 
gin at  the  Junior  high  school,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  student  govemoMnt,  In 
January,  and  plans  axe  being  made  for  a 
program  at  the  high  school. 

Mrs  Stone  Ls  now  looking  fpr  lietter  wa>-8 
of  storing  the  csLTtons  at  the  recycling  center 
to  keep  them  clean. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  set  outdoors 
where  they  collect  silt  and  grime. 

Tbe  Augusta  company  has  offered  to  pay  a 
higher  price  If  they  are  received  In  a  cleaner 
condition. 

CaXAT    POTEMTIAI. 

Mrs.  Stone  believes  the  program  has  great 
potential  not  only  In  towns  such  as  Welles- 
ley,  which  Incinerate  their  waste,  but  also 
in  towns  with  sanitary  landfills. 

Because  of  the  plastic  coating.  mUk  car- 
tel^ do  not  disintegrate  In  a  sanitary  land- 

mi. 

For  Wellesley.  in  addition  to  the  Income 
from  tbe  sale  of  the  cartons,  the  town  will  be 
saving  tbe  SIO.65  per  ton  It  will  be  paying 
for  tbe  disposal  of  waste  when  the  new 
private  Incineration  system  is  put  Into  effect 
In  January. 

Carton  collecton  Is  an  excellent  program 
for  students  In  the  70  colleges  In  the  Boston 
area  who  are  looking  for  projects  of  this 
kind,  according  to  Mrs  Stone. 

The  only  problem  Is  that  the  cartons  have 
to  be  completely  drained  of  all  milk  or  they 
will  soon  begin  to  sour. 

All  that  Is  necessary  Is  a  paper  dealer  who 
has  access  to  a  railroad  spur  line  and  who 
will  provide  balling  and  storage  until  a  rail- 
road car  Is  filled.  Mrs   Stone  said. 

■CCTCLINC    CENTER 

Prior  to  her  election  to  the  board  of  public 
works  Mrs.  Stone  was  active  In  the  citizens' 
Action  for  Ecology  group  whlcta  established 
the  recycling  center  at  the  town  Incinerator 

The  town  has  no  municipal  refuse  collec- 
tion system,  so  re&ldents  regularly  deliver 
waste  at  the  incinerator. 

The  recycling  program  was  subsequently 
taken  over  by  the  town  and  it  incurs  ex- 
penses of  about  $16,000  annually  for  moni- 
toring  and   transportation. 

Revenue  from  the  sale  of  recycled  mate- 
rials this  year  is  now  over  S12.000.  With  an 
Increasing  volume  of  materials  deposited  at 
the  recycling  center  and  rising  prices  paid 
for  recycled  goods,  the  program  may  well 
become  self-sufflclent  or  even  profitable  in 
the  near  future. 


ERNEST  PETINAUD 


HON.  TiM  LEE  CARTER 

or  KENrrcKT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  I  have  known  Ernest  Petl- 
naud  for  9  years,  and  he  Is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  maltre  d's  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  never  falls  to  be  courteous  and  help- 
ful, and  he  always  attempts  to  see  that 
Members.  Members'  families,  and  guests 
are  properly  seated.  His  appropriate  at- 
tention to  every  situation  and  his  expert 
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handling  of  vanou-s  ar:a.i.geiT.tiits  are 
characteristic  c.;  hb,  kncwitcu^e  mid  abil- 
ity. Without  doubt,  Ernest  Peuiiaud  Is  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  caliber,  and,  as 
the  minority  leader  stated.  "Vaya  con 
Dlos." — go  with  Gkxl. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 

HON,  JOHN  DELLENBACk 

OP   OBKCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  Mr  Speaker,  a.-, 
we  come  to  the  *'nd  of  our  .^irst  session 
of  Congress  I  feel  it  ls  time  that  we  take 
a  close  look  at  wruii  wp  m  the  Congress 
have  done  U;  help  find  a  solution  to  the 
energy  crisis  that  Is  now  upon  us. 

Two  years  a«o.  the  Inrerior  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  held  en- 
ergy hearings  and  at  that  time  I  urged 
the  Congress  and  the  Pre.sideni  to  do 
whatever  they  could  to  move  t-oward 
finding  a  solution  to  the  impending 
shortages. 

Today  we  are  not  much  closer  to  find- 
ing a  solution  and  I  find  thl.^  kind  of  foot 
dragging  on  the  part  ol  \J\e  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  deplorable 

We  are  fortunate,  in  a  sense  that  the 
recent  Mideast  embargo  on  oil  exports 
came  at  the  time  it  did  Most  experts 
have  agreed  that,  con-siaenng  our  .Na- 
tion's history  of  a  tremendous  &t*'ad>-  m- 
crease  in  consumption  of  energy,  an 
eventual  crisis  was  inevitable  The  United 
States  has  Mm  ply  been  mcredibii  greedy 
when  it  comes  to  consuming  energj',  and 
we  have  been  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  to  supply 
the  additional  amoimts  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
quired each  year. 

If  the  energy  crisis  had  not  come  upon 
us  until  a  few  years  from  now.  by  then 
we  would  certainly  have  been  far  more 
dependent  on  Mideast  supplies  than  now, 
maybe  almost  irreversibly  so.  Had  this 
occurred,  our  situation  in  international 
relations  could  well  have  been  grim. 
Right  now  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
are  finding  out  what  it  can  mean  pohti- 
cally  to  be  predominantly  dependent  on 
Mideast  oil  as  the  Arab  liireat  ol  an  oil 
embargo  in  those  areas  proves  to  be  an 
overwhelmingly  powerful  diplomatic 
weapon.  They  are  in  a  position  that  we 
must  never  permit  our  Nation  to  be 
placed  in. 

And  what  If  the  present  crisis  had  hit 
us  some  years  ago?  Each  year  has 
brought  important  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  technological  capacities 
which  now  enable  us  to  explore  altenia- 
tive  sources  of  energy  for  ourselves, 
bringing  us  closer  to  the  s^sal  of  self- 
sufQclency.  There  is  no  question  that 
even  a  vers*  few  years  ago  we  would  not 
have  been  as  prepared  to  pursue  alterna- 
tive sources  within  our  own  boimdarles 
as  we  are  now. 

We  are  fortunate  then  that  we,  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  administration  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  this  challenge.  And 
that  we  must  do. 
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As  I  see  it,  we  must  take  action  in  three 
major  areas,  reorganization,  conserva- 
tion of  eiergy,  and  research  and  devel- 
opment of  alternate  sources  of  energy. 

Over  the  past  few  months  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Energy  Policy  Office  has 
changed  considerably.  In  the  past,  energy- 
policy  has  been  managed  on  a  piece- 
meal basis,  with  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  National  Science  Foimdation,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
among  those  departments  most  involved 
in  the  policy  setting  fimctions  Early 
this  year  the  President  established  an 
Energj-  Policy  Office  in  the  White  House 
under  the  direction  of  Giov.  John  Love 
to  oversee  energy  policymaking.  Re- 
cently, Governor  Love  resigned  and  Uie 
President  established  a  temporary-  Fed- 
eral Energ>-  Office  and  appointed  Wil- 
liam Simon  as  Director.  Congress  now 
has  before  it  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Energy  Administration  which  if  pats&ed 
would  assume  the  responsibility  for  en- 
ergy policymaking  which  is  currently 
vested  in  many  other  depariments.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  on  this 
proposal  early  next  year. 

The  Congress  also  is  considering  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  Energj-  Research 
and  Development  Administration  which 
would  centralize  the  various  forms  of 
energy-  research  and  development  en- 
gaged in  by  the  Federal  Government  into 
one  agency.  This  bill  passed  the  House  on 
December  19  and  will  go  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  passed  version  in  the 
near  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  are  taking  steps  to 
coordinate  the  heretofore  fragmented 
approach  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  to  energy  policymaking  and  re- 
search and  development. 

Another  area  which  desenes  more  at- 
tention is  the  field  of  energj-  conserva- 
tion. TTiis  Congress  I  have  cosponsored 
several  pieces  of  legislation  which  would 
increase  the  Federal  fuiKling  level  for 
research  into  energy-  conservation  meas- 
ures. I  also  supported  amendments  to 
the  bill  to  establish  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
to  help  stress  the  importance  of  energy 
conservation  to  any-  national  energy-  pro- 
gram. 

This  Congress  recently  passed  legisla- 
tion to  establish  year  roimd  daj-Ught  sav- 
ings time  for  a  2-year  trial  period.  This 
will  go  into  effect  on  January  6  and 
could  reduce  energy-  demand  by  as  much 
as  2  percent.  Another  piece  of  legislation 
passed  recently  by  the  House  was  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit.  In  this  time  of  energy  short- 
age, I  feel  strongly^  that  we  must  take 
everv  reasonable  action  we  can  to  con- 
serve our  scarce  fuel  supplies.  While  this 
kmd  of  move  is  an  inconvenl«ice  to  all 
of  us.  and  certcdntly  not  by  an.v  means  a 
total  solution  to  our  problems,  it  Is  a 
step  in  tile  right  direction  and  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  measure. 

Massive  conser^-atlon  campaigns  hax-e 
begim  all  over  the  countrj-  as  many  In- 
dustries and  private  cltizois  turn  down 
their  thermostatss  form  car  pools  and  in 
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other  ways  reduce  their  energy  consump- 
tion In  a  recent  interview  Russell  Train, 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  stated  that  our  Na- 
tion's energy  demand  Is  rising  5  percent 
a  year,  and  suggested  a  2-  to  3-percent 
growth  rate  as  a  desirable  goal  In  light 
of  this  I  recently  sought  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  an  energy  bill  to  study 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  without 
hurtmg  the  nations  economy.  I  feel 
strongly  that  energy  conser\'atlon  will 
be  playing  an  even  greater  role  in  the 
future  in  helping  relieve  our  energy 
shortage.  I  have  supported  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  sound  moves  In  the  field 
of  energ>'  conserv  ation. 

The  third  area  which  demands  more 
attention  Is  the  field  of  energy  research 
and  development.  The  Environment  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  serve,  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  has  been  holding 
hearings  on,  major  energj-  research  and 
developmetit  bills  this  year  One  of  the 
bills  we  are  considering  is  one  I  have  co- 
sponsored  which  would  Increase  the 
energy  R.  &  D.  budget  for  the  study  of 
alternate  sources  of  energy  such  as  solar. 
geothermaJ,  wind,  tidal,  coal  gasification. 
coal  liquefaction,  and  others. 

The  President  indicated  his  commit- 
ment to  increasing  R.  &  D 's  efforts  by 
announcing  a  SIO  billion  5-year  program 
to  start  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  Congress  is  also  continuing  to 
move  in  this  area  in  order  to  facilitate 
coordination  of  these  programs  I  sup- 
ported the  recent  bill  which  establl'^es 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Admmistratlon  because"  I  feel  a  central 
coordination  like  this  is  necessary.  How- 
ever. I  did  support  efforts  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  bill  in  the  area  of  policy 
direction. 

The  Congress  has  moved  quickly  in 
other  areas  too.  The  Senate  and  House 
recently  passed  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill 
which  would  eventually  make  available 
our  crude  oil  reserves  In  Alaska  In  spite 
of  certain  unfortunate  provisions  in  the 
bill.  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  passed  as 
it  ts  clear  that  the  Nation  badly  needs 
this  oil 

On  November  13.  the  House  passed  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
which  would  put  all  petroleum  products 
::n  a  mandatory  alljcation  program.  I 
supported  this  bill  because,  while  it  will 
not  Increase  available  supplies,  it  should 
swsure  that  those  which  are  available  will 
be  equitably  distributed  It  was  signed 
into  law  on  NovemJBer  27  and  regulations 
were  is&ued  on  December  13  I  feel  It  Is 
Important  that  the  available  supply  of 
petroleumA>roducts  be  equiUbly  distrib- 
uted, but  1  do  have  some  reservations 
atxnit  the  proposals  as  they  now  stand 
and  have  been  in  contact  with  William 
glmon  s  ofHce  to  try  to  change  this 
"mhe  gasoline  allocation  section  dls- 
turt)6  me,  because  I  fear  it  does  not  have 
the  flexibility  to  deal  with  special  hard- 
ship cases  guch  as  have  occurred  In  the 
Fourth  District  My  State  of  Oregon 
was  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  gasoline 
shortage  wiis  summer  which  caused  a 
great  number  of  gasoline  sUtlon  closures 
Because  of  this  many  of  our  smaller 
to»-ns  have  been  left  with  few  functlon- 
ir.i?  ^fasoUne  stations,  and  this  has  proven 
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an  extreme  economic  hardship  to  a  series 
of  area<!  I  am  hopeful  that  the  final 
guidelines  will  take  into  consideration 
theee  special  circumstances  so  that  these 
towns  and  smaller  commimltles  will  not 
be  even  more  harshly  penalized  by  an 
unfair  allocation  system  I  wrote  Mr 
Simon  urging  him  to  consider  calculat- 
ing gasoline  allotments  on  a  town-by- 
town  or  area-by-area  basis  rather  than 
station-by-station  in  order  to  relieve  this 
inequity. 

Another  major  piece  of  legislation 
that  the  Congress  has  acted  on  this  year 
IS  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  which  gives 
the  President  the  authority  to  put  energy 
conservation  measures  into  effect  such  as 
gas  rationing,  reduced  speed  limits,  et 
cetera.  It  passed  the  House  on  December 
15  and  is  expected  to  be  enacted  by  the 
end  of  the  year  I  voted  against  this  leg- 
islation, because  I  feel  it  Is  careless,  reck- 
less legislation  that  is  likely  to  cause 
more  problems  than  it  solves.  Instead  of 
responding  to  the  energy  crisis  by  takmg 
responsibiiity  for  decisions  on  its  own 
shoulders.  Congress  has  chosen  to  give 
the  President  vast  and  often  vaguely  de- 
fined new  powers. 

In  the  tremendous  push  to  get  this  bill 
through,  the  House  ended  up  spending 
only  1  minute  of  debate  on  each  of  the 
last  10  or  so  eimendments.  some  of  which 
were  critical  Even  at  that,  there  were 
some  40  amendments  scheduled  that  had 
never  been  dealt  with  when  all  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  stopped. 

I  particularly  object  to  provisions  of 
the  energy  bill  that  would  permit  over- 
riding the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969  As  severe  as  the  energy 
crisis  Is.  I  think  It  can  be  weathered 
without  totally  undermining  the  Impor- 
tant progress  the  Nation  has  made  In  re- 
cerU  years  toward  protecting  our  envl- 
romnent 

I  also  am  opposed  to  an  amendment 
approved  by  the  House  to  ban  the  alloca- 
tion of  fuel  for  busing  students  to 
schools  other  than  those  nearest  their 
homes  This  amendment  is  nothing  more 
than  a  back-door  attempt  to  prohibit 
busing  for  the  purposes  of  desegregation, 
disregarding  court  decisions,  and  ignor- 
ing the  Constitution  It  is  not  an  energy- 
saving  measure  and  it  has  no  place  In 
this  legislation 

If  this  bin  does  pass  as  Is  expected,  it 
will  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
ration  gasoline  if  he  chooses  Up  to  now 
President  Nixon  has  said  that  he  will 
resort  to  gas  rationing  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort But  the  fact  Is  that  the  Nation 
faces  an  acute  oil  shortage,  and  It  is  esti- 
mated that  we  will  have  to  cut  gasoline 
consumption  by  25  percent  over  this  win- 
ter If  we  are  to  meet  this  goal,  It  ts  clear 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  more  strin- 
gent measures  than  those  that  have  been 
announced  so  far 

The  two  most  frequently  discussed  pos- 
sibilities for  the  future  are.  first,  in- 
creasing the  Federal  gasoline  tax  to  force 
people  to  cut  down  on  gasoline  consump- 
tion; and.  .second,  implementing  a  ra- 
tioning system.  I  feel  that  both  have 
serious  disadvantages. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  disadvantage 
to  an  Increase  In  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  is  that  It  would  work  a  particular 
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hardship  on  the  poor  whose  jobs  may 
well  depend  on  gasoline  Pleasure  driving 
could  become  a  pa-stime  reserved  strict- 
ly for  the  wealthy. 

Moreover,  economists  have  warned 
that  a  significant  Increase  In  the  gasoline 
tax  could  have  a  depressive  effect  on  the 
economy  and  lead  to  higher  unemploy- 
ment. 

A  straight  gasoline  rationing  system 
poses  Its  own  problems  It  would  require 
a  huge  administrative  bureaucracy  that 
would  be  costly  as  well  as  unwleldj  And 
experience  from  World  War  n  tells  us 
that  rationing  is  hardb'  ever  fair  and 
leads  to  "black  marketing." 

With  these  very-  significant  problems  In 
mind,  what  Is  the  answer?  A  system  of 
semlratiomng,  '  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  administration,  seems  to 
make  a  good  deal  of  sense  Semlration- 
ing  would  combine  aspects  of  rationing 
and  of  taxation,  hopefully  minimizing 
the  weaknesses  of  each  approach  on  its 
own. 

Under  semlrationlng  a  substantial  Fed- 
eral Ux  would  be  placed  on  all  gasoline 
At  the  same  time  each  person  would  be 
given  a  ration  of  gas  stamps  for  a  certain 
weekly  allotment  of  gasoline  Those 
stamps  could  either  be  used  to  pay  the 
tax  at  the  time  the  basic  allotment  is 
purchased  or  they  could  be  redeemed  or 
sold  for  cash.  Any  person  purchasing 
more  than  the  basic  allotment  would  pay 
full  price  therefor,  including  the  Ux. 

The  hardship  on  low-Income  persons 
would  be  much  less  than  if  the  tax  on 
gas  were  Increased  with  no  rationing. 
Since  people  could  still  buy  gas  without 
stamps,  there  would  be  very  little  profit 
in  black  marketing  Since  the  additional 
cost  would  be  to  pay  a  tax,  the  oil  com- 
panies would  not  profit.  Finally,  the 
amount  of  money  taken  out  of  the  econ- 
omy would  be  less  than  a  straight  in- 
crease In  the  gasoline  tax,  reducing  the 
likelihood  of  a  recession. 

One  thing  Is  clear  The  problem  is  not 
going  to  disappear.  The  administration 
should  move  firmly  and  swiftly,  and  I 
have  urged  them  to  do  exactly  that. 

The  Congress  still  has  many  proposals 
under  consideration  which  would  In  one 
way  or  another  help  ease  the  shortage 
we  are  now  experiencing  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  move  swiftly,  yet 
act  carefulb'.  on  these  proposals  which 
include  author',,^  ^  ••.e  construction  of 
deepwater  ^tt^t  .K.Miig  Into  the  desir- 
ability of  deregulating  natural  gas  prices 
at  the  well  head,  modifying  the  tax  in-  - 
centlve  system  for  encouraging  oil  ex- 
ploration, establishing  Federal  criteria 
for  powerplant  siting,  opening  up  new 
offshore  oil  reserves,  and  aLso  tapping 
our  Elks  Hill  reserve.  These  and  many 
other  proposals  must  be  studied  care- 
fully but  rapidly  by  Congress  and  the 
administration  In  the  new  year.  We  owe 
the  country  some  answers  on  these  ques- 
tions. 

While  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration do  have  some  direct  control  over 
certain  aspects  of  the  energy  crisis,  there 
ire  others  which  are  more  difficult  to  get 
a  grasp  on.  Currently,  the  United  States 
Imports  around  25  percent  of  Its  total 
petroleum  consumption  ThLs  comes 
from  the  Mideast,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  and 
other   countries    Recently,   this  supply 
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has  been  cut  back  for  political  reasons 
which  has  led  both  to  decrea.sed  supply 
,tnd  increased  prices 

While  there  are  price  controls  in  effect 
to  help  curb  inflation  in  all  sectors  of 
the  economy,  the  petroleum  mdublr>-  ha.s 
been  allowed  to  pass  through  product 
cost  uicreases.  Since  oU  is  in  demand  the 
pnce  has  soared,  taking  with  it  the  price 
of  petroleum  products  such  as  gasoline. 
Thi.s  cannot  be  helped  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  foreign  imports,  but  It  disturt)s 
nie  to  hear  of  domestic  oil  companit* 
leaving  .some  of  the  highest  profits  ever 
I  am  checking  to  see  whether  there  have 
been  studies  to  measure  a  profit  variance 
accurately  wltli  an  eye  to  introducing 
legislation  to  curb  excessive  profits  If 
that  is  what  the  .study  turns  up  While 
I  strongly  favor  free  enterprise.  I  feel 
it  would  be  unfair  for  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry l<)  profit  uiiduiy  f:om  the  trou- 
bled times  the  country  is  now  experienc- 
ing 

As  well  as  being  concerned  about  the 
price  increases  wluch  have  t)een  brought 
on  by  the  fuel  shortage.  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed over  recent  reports  that  the 
United  Slates  Ls  exporting  oil  In  an  at- 
tempt Uj  learn  more  about  thi.s  situation 
I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council.  Uie  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  Subcommittee  on  Energ>- 
and  have  learned  that,  while  Llie  export- 
ing of  oil  IS  a  legitimate  concern,  the 
United  States  currently  exports  only 
1  percent  of  our  total  consumption  of 
petroleum  products  and  hfUf  of  these  to 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Territories  We  export 
less  than  one- tenth  of  1  percent  of  our 
heating  oil  and  Import  30  tlme^  a5  much 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  as  we 
export. 

More  Important,  our  petroleum  ex- 
ports are.  to  a  large  extent,  exports  in 
name  only  For  example  we  receive  Im- 
ports of  heating  oil  three  times  as  large 
as  our  pxIKl:t.•^  from  the  same  countries 
to  which  we  export  Some  of  our  exports 
are  lubricants  ai:d  fuel  for  foreign  facili- 
ties produrlng  and  reflmng  petroleum  for 
the  United  States  Because  of  this  and 
becau^^e  our  exports  are  generally  part 
of  agreements  with  nations  from  whom 
we  import  more  than  we  export,  an  em- 
bargo on  petroleum  exports  could  hurt 
this  country-  far  more  in  the  long  run 
than  It  could  help  in  the  short-run. 

As  we  in  the  Congre.s.s.  and  the  admin- 
istration continue  to  wrestle  with  this 
very  difficult  problem  we  must  be  certain 
to  study  our  actlon.s  carefully  .so  that  in 
haste  we  do  not  reverse  some  of  the 
environmental  or  social  advances  that 
we  have  marie  While  we  must  move 
ahead  quicklv  In  order  t.o  solve  the 
problems  created  by  the  energy-  crisis  we 
must  remain  aware  that  there  are  other 
limited  natural  resourre.s  besides  coal, 
oil  and  Ka.s  such  as  our  clean  water  and 
clean  air 

I  look  forward  to  the  next  year  as  one 
offering  promise  of  and  potential  for 
great  strides  in  this  f.eld  I  am  please<l 
that  the  Nation  is  responding  to  the 
crisis  and  1  feel  confident  that  we  can 
overcome  It  if  the  Nation  continues  in 
its  firm  commitment  to  find  a  solution. 
CXIX 2740— Part  3S 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  every 
year  I  send  a  questioruiaire  to  registered 
voters  in  the  22d  Congressional  District 
in  the  Bronx,  NY.,  to  leam  the  views  of 
my  constituents  on  selected  public  policy 
questions. 

I  liave  jusi  completed  the  tabulation 
of  7,750  questionrmires  which  have  been 
returned  to  my  Washington  office.  The 
tabulated  answers  to  several  of  the  ques- 
tions have  already  given  me  valuable 
guidance  in  casting  my  vote  on  Issues 
before  the  Congress.  For  example,  68.5 
percent  of  those  responding  to  the  ques- 
tioiuialre  exposed  giving  favorable  trade 
terms  to  the  U.S.S-R.  until  the  Soviets 
take  steps  to  increase  freedom  of  emi- 
gration in  their  coimtry.  My  constitu- 
ents' views  were  reflected  In  my  votes 
to  deny  such  trade  terms  through 
amendments  which  were  adopted  by  the 
House  on  the  trade  reform  bill  earlier 
this  montii. 

Among  the  other  significant  tabula- 
tions are  the  72  percent  favorable  re- 
-spotise  to  the  concept  of  Pedersd  assist- 
ance to  citizens  groups  to  deter  and  re- 
twrt  crime,  the  68  percent  favonihle  re- 
sponse to  some  form  of  public  financing 
for  election  campaigns  for  Federal  of- 
fices, and  tlie  59  percent  support  for  an 
investigation  of  Impeachable  offenses 
which  may  have  been  committed  by  the 
President 

The  questionnaire  follows , 
1973  Bingham   Poll 
(Results  In  percentages) 

1    At  this  time,  I  thlr.k  — 

(A)  President  Nixon  has  basically  done  k 
good  jcrt)  and  should  not  be  further  brthered 
Yes.  40.6,  No,  51,  Don't  know,  no  opinion. 
86; 

(B)  the  House  should  conduct  a  vigorous 
Investigation  of  Mr.  Nixon's  conduct  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  has  committed  impeachable 
offenses  Yes,  59,  No,  34.5;  Don't  know  no 
opinion.  6  5; 

(Ct  President  Nixon  should  resign  Ye.' 
40;     No     45      Don't    know,    no    opinion,     15 

(D)  President  NUon  should  be  impeached 
and  removed  from  office  If  he  falls  to  resign 
Yea.  46;   No,  44;   Don't  know,  uo  opinion,  11 

2.  I  think  the  President  s  nomination  of 
R*prese;.tat:ve  Gerald  Ford  to  be  Vice  Pres- 
ident; 

(A)  61.8 — sbotild  be  voted  on  by  the  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  a  full  investigation  of  his 
background  Is  corr.pleted, 

(B)  31 — should  not  be  voted  on  until  the 
question  of  President  Nixon's  own  tenure  in 
oCQoe  has  been  resolved, 

(C)  7.5 — don't  know,  no  opinion. 

3.  When  Representative  Ptord's  nomina- 
tion to  V.re  President  is  voted  en  by  the 
Congress,  I  think — 

(A)  61— he  should  be  confirmed 

(B)  24 — he  should  not  be  ronfirmed 
(O)    16— dor.  t  know.  :.o  opinion, 

4  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  program  of  as- 
sistance to  cltleens'  groups  to  encourafre  and 
cover  costs  of  cltlaen  activities  to  deter  and 
report  crime?  Toe,  72;  No,  6;  Don't  know, 
no  opinion,  12. 

6.  Public  funding  of  ttleotlon  campaigns 
for  Podaral  offices  (PrMUtent  and  congress) 


has  been  suggested  as  a  way  of  endir.g  the 
kind  of  corrupUon  revealed  during  the 
Watergate  crisis  I  feel  that  such  use  of  Fed- 
eral tajt  dollars — 

lAi   22.5 — should  not  be  supported. 

iBi  37 — should  t)e  supported  on  a  match- 
ing basis- — a  dollar  of  public  funds  for  every 
dollar  raised  in  small  oonlnbutions — And 
within  strict  total  citmpaign  eipenditure 
limits; 

(Ci  31 — should  cover  compietely  the  coets 
uf  running  for  Federal  elective  office,  to- 
gether with  a  ban  on  private  contributions; 

iDi    9  5 — Don't  know,  no  opinion 

6  As  far  as  giving  favorable  trade  terms 
Ui  the  Soviet  Union  Is  concerned,  I  UUnJt 
we  should — 

^A)  68.5 — not  give  such  terms  until  the 
Soviets  take  steps  to  increase  freedom  of 
emigration  In  their  country; 

iBi  17  5 — gxar.t  favorable  terms  without 
consideration  of  freedom  of  emigration; 

iC,    14- — Don't  tnow    no  opinion. 


A  CONTINUING  STORY  LN  THE 
DRAMA  OF  GIVEAWAYS  IN  THB 
FEDERAL  OIL  SHALE  LEASINQ 
PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

oy  OBio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmSS 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr,  VANTX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  protect  and  preserve 
publicly  owned  F^eral  lands  that  other- 
wise stand  to  be  misused  In  the  recently 
announced  Federal  prototype  oil  shale 
leasing  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  bacltground  the  Fed- 
eral oil  shale  lease  prograci  will  initiate 
commercial -scale  operatiorii^to  mine  oil 
shale  rock,  and  then  process  it  to  recover 
the  otherwise  solid  form  of  oil  it  con- 
tains Six  tracts  of  land,  each  about  5.100 
acres  in  size,  will  be  leased  starting  In 
Januar>-  1974.  Colorado,  Utah,  and  'Wyo- 
ming will  each  have  two  leased  tracts 

Shale  oil  can  be  recovered  from  Its 
parent  rock  in  three  different  ways  Two 
of  the  processes,  the  most  en\-ironmen- 
taUy  destructive  but  also  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  methods.  Involve  an 
actual  removal  of  the  oil  shale  rock  from 
the  ground  and  a  crushinf:  and  grinding 
operation  to  prepare  it  for  the  "retort- 
ing" process  that  heats  the  shale  until 
It  yields  its  oil  contents  .After  the  oU  is 
recovered,  the  "spent  shale"  residue  is 
discarded 

Mr  Speaker,  the  soU-colored,  floury, 
spent  .shale  Ls  essentially  sterile  after  the 
900°  heat  of  the  retort  process  Kx- 
periment^:  by  the  oil  Industry  and  also  by 
concerned  citizen  groups  have  shown 
that  it  IS  virtuajly  impossible  Xo  make 
plants  live  on  processed  shale  without 
large  Eimounts  of  fertilizer,  water,  and 
careful  care  and  supervision  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  also  voiced 
pessimism  over  the  prospects  of  revege- 
tatlng  spent  shale 

-Additionally,  because  the  compact 
shale  rock  must  t*  crushed  and  broken 
up  in  the  mining  process,  the  volume  Is 
increased  by  at  least  10  percent  thus  re- 
quiring large  amounts  of  land  for  dis- 
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posal.  Because  deep  mining  operations 
require  special  methods,  that  process  will 
be  able  to  return  onl.v  600  percent  of  the 
mined  shale  to  the  mines,  leaving  aimoet 
hall  of  the  mined  shale  to  be  disposed  of 
above  ground 

The  Notice  of  Sole  remarks  to  the  Pted- 
eral  Register's  oil  shale  lease  program 
announcement  Imply  that  oU  Industry 
developers  are  to  be  allowed  to  dump  an>- 
or  all  of  these  massive  amounts  of  proc- 
essed shale  on  nonleased  Oovemment 
lands  This  amounts  to  nothing  else  but  a 
large  Federal  giveaway  since  the  oil  In- 
dustry will  not  be  required  to  pay  for 
these  additional  lands.  The  quality  of 
the  lands  will  naturally  suffer  severely. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  unconscionable 
abuse  of  public  land.  The  IDepartment  of 
the  Interior.  In  the  Notice  of  Sale  re- 
marks, lists  statutory  authority  for  such 
dumping  under  section  101  of  the  Public 
Land  Administration  Act  ^43  Umted 
States  Code  1362'.  but  that  provision 
certainly  did  not  anticipate  the  massive 
amounts  of  shale  that  would  have  to  be 
dumped  In  a  commercial  application  of 
oil  shale  technology. 

My  bOl.  Mr  Speaker,  very  simply  re- 
quires that  the  oil  shale  lessee  use  only 
the  5.100-acre  leased  tract  acreage  for 
disposal  of  waste  shale,  with  violations 
resulting  In  an  end  to  the  remaining 
years  of  the  20-year  lease 

This  legislation  Is  not  meant  to  harass 
or  limit  the  developers  of  oil  shale.  It  Ls 
meant  to  assure  the  American  public 
that  their  lands  will  not  be  mistreated 
or  given  away,  rent  free,  to  a  proflt- 
making  private  industr>-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  oil  shale  pro- 
gram is  rapidly  turning  Into  a  giveaway 
of  rich  resources  of  the  pubhc  domain. 
There  are  trillions  of  dollars  of  shale  oil 
on  public  lands  and  a  large  part  of  It 
is  bemg  turned  over  to  private  develop- 
ment at  ridiculously  low  land  rental  and 
mineral  royalty  rates.  Billions  of  dollars 
of  public  oil  shale  lands  are  also  being 
transferred  to  one  particular  State  In 
exchange  for  relatively  valueless  land. 
Now.  we  find  that  the  public  land  Is 
going  to  be  used  as  a  garbage  pit  for  the 
shale  wastes  of  the  private  shale  oil  de- 
velopers. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  for  the  development 
of  new  forms  of  energy  and  the  opening 
up  of  this  enormous  national  oil  shale 
treasxire — but  in  our  rush  and  panic  over 
the  energy  crisis,  we  are  giving  away 
the  public  Interest.  If  the  oil  monopoly 
needs  extra  space  to  dump  their  wastes, 
then  they  should  pay  a  renUl  for  It  out 
of  the  excess  profits  which  they  now 
enjoy  at  the  public's  expense 

But  better  yet.  It  is  tune  that  we  de- 
velop these  lands  In  the  public  Interest 

for  the  public  and  by  the  public 

I  believe  that  the  public  oU  shale  lands 
of  the  American  West  can  provide  this 
Nation  with  one  of  those  Important  policy 
choices  which  could  shape  the  direction 
of  our  Nation  for  years  to  come  These 
flrst  leases  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  controversy  of  the  1930's. 
Forty  years  ago,  during  another  crisis 
this  Nation  saw  fit  to  turn  the  Muscle 
Shoals  project  Into  the  TVA  project— 
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and  thereby  rejuvenated  a  whole  section 
of  the  NaUon.  Today,  if  we  would  de- 
mand the  public's  interest  In  the  oil 
shale  lands — If  we  would  develop  a  TVA- 
type  project,  we  could  begin  a  new  en- 
ergy policy  In  this  NaUon  This  new  pol- 
icy would  be  one  that  brealts  the  monop- 
oly of  the  oU  companies,  arid  provides 
new  reserves  of  fuel  at  fair  price*,  while 
at  the  same  time  Insuring  the  environ- 
mental rehahllltatioD  of  oil  shale  Lands 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  PEOPLE- TO- PEO- 
PLE PROGRAM  OF  THE  CTTY  OF 
CORAL  GABLES    FLA. 

HUN.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLociDA 

m  THB  HOU8B  OP  RKPRE8ENTA  nVBS 

Friday.  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

most  important  tools  in  the  growth  of 
friendship  and  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  Is  the  special  proj- 
ect conducted  abroad  by  private  U^. 
citizens.  The  greatest  factors  in  improv- 
ing relationships — certainly  as  far  as  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned — are 
the  work  and  efforts  of  hundreds  of  non- 
govemmental  organizations  and  groups 
of  people. 

Such  efforts,  both  sectarian  and  non- 
sectanan.  help  millions  of  people  in  Latin 
America  m  thousands  of  ways  and  create 
the  opportunity  for  North  Americans  to 
get  to  know  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
cans, and  vice  versa.  These  relationships 
provide  a  mutual  understanding  of,  and 
respect  for.  all  involved  and  do  much  to 
dispel  the  myths  which  often,  without 
good  reason,  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  and 
discontent  between  individuals  from  di- 
verse backgrounds. 

More  good  will  is  achieved  through 
such  pr^rams  than  could  ever  be 
achieve>l^y  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  spent  on  impersonal  govern- 
ment-supported programs. 

I  am  delighted  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  that  for  the  ninth  year 
In  a  row  the  city  of  Coral  Gables.  Fla..  in 
my  congressional  district,  has  been 
awarded  the  Reader's  Digest  "Best  Over- 
all Program  Award"  for  Its  people-to- 
people  program  with  the  Colombian  city 
of  Cartagena.  The  vitality  and  viability 
of  this  project  Is  a  tribute  to  the  people 
of  both  cities  but.  particularly,  to  the 
people  of  Ooral  Gables. 

Coral  Gables  has  made  its  program  a 
true  community  project  The  hallmark  of 
the  Coral  Gables  program  might  best  be 
simimed  up  with  one  word — psuticlpa- 
tlon.  Literally  hundreds  of  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life  acUvely  take  part  in  the 
program.  In  addition  to  Individual  par- 
tlclpaUon.  the  Cora]  Gables  program  Is 
aided  by  civil  and  service-oriented  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Oommerce.  Lions,  Klwanis.  Rotary,  Clvl- 
tan.  Knights  of  Columbus.  Women's 
Club,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  Coral  Gables-Cartagena  sL^ter 
city  program  clearly  demonstrates  the 
Impact  and  effecUveneas  of  such  people- 
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to-peopif  j^>r')'ert.s  Th<»  Coral  Gables 
pntKran-.  !»  m.-ilclru^'  a  .signincant  rontrl- 
but;o:.  -I  <i  ..i.'KtT  ;,iitlonal  effort  I  would 
UTKP  »-,u  ;,  of  ,uir  .);i.'aKU€*  tr.  eni-oura«>' 
^lrr.•..ar  pro<rH,rn.s  all  ovpr  Uie  rountrv 

I  •  !tU*rid  mv  rnngTatuiatli.ii.s  to  Mayor 
B.,/b  KnUht  anri  CommLvUoners  Bob 
BraKc.  Ai  Ja<-<)b.Mjn.  BUi  Kcrdyk  and  BUI 
Chapman.  aioHK  with  Otv  NJanaaer  Jlrr.- 
my  RobliLson  and  al.<:  as.si,-;tant  Joe  Ma:.- 
Unan  for  their  ^uprvort  .ind  etT.jrUs  in 
belialf  of  this  cutstandlng  program. 


ERNEST  PETINAUD.  THE 
MEMBERS    FRIEND 


.srrrcn   or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  tu,rK'ii« 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Deceniber  20,  1973 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  special  type  of  per- 
son, and  a  good  friend.  Ernest  Petlnaud. 
who,  I  am  .sorry  to  learn,  has  decided  to 
retire 

To  begin  with,  may  I  cite  one  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnsons  frequently  quoted  re- 
marks— 

Th»r«  la  nothing  which  has  yet  been  con- 
trived by  nmn  by  which  ao  much  happlntw 
is  produced  u  by  a  good  tavern  or  Inn 

We  do  not  have  to  strain  this  saylxiK 
too  far  to  aUow  this  meaning  to  applv 
to  a  good  re.<rtaurant  Tlie  Members'  res- 
taurant 1.-  the  Hou.se  has  been  a  gcxsd 
restaurant,  and  has  always  been  a  verv 
pleasant  one,  largely  because  of  Ernest 
Petlnaud. 

This  man  not  onl>-  saw  that  our  bodie.s 
were  well  fed  in  a  congeniAi  atmix-'phere, 
but  he  gave  us  some  real  .soul  ivxi  bv  his 
genial  and  generou.s  desire  to  make  our 
daCy  brief  .sUys  with  him  as  pleasant  a* 
possible.  We  o^e  E.-nie  a  lot,  ajid  I  am 
pleaded  to  have  thLs  opportui.lty  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  traly  gre^t  ^)er8onage. 

There  Ls  still  ar.oihf-r  old  EngJUh  ven.e 
that  comes  t<j  mind  in  thinking  ot  Emie-- 

Who  ever  haa  ira.e.ed  ufe  s  du.l  round 
might  »igh  u,  thliUt  that  he  has  found  hla 
warmest  welcome  at  an  Inn. 

It  Ls  no  exa^gprallon  that  for  most  of 
us  one  ot  t:.e  ve.-y  warmest  welcomes  we 
have  had  In  our  daily  rounds-  wtiich  In 
truth  can  be  sometimes  dull  and  routine. 
or  even  depressing— wa.s  from  Krnle  No 
matter  how  doll  or  overcast,  Uu-  day 
there  was  a  welcoming  smile  un  hi.s  t&ce 
remindful  of  the  Sun  breaking  Uimugi. 
some  gray  cloud.s  MU-r  a  verv  sho.-- 
while  the  genuine  welcome  at  the  dfx)r 
became  something  to  look  forward  u 
ever>-  day 

Ernie  PeUnaud  wUl  be  greaUy  missed, 
but  he  can  be  certain  that  our  sincere 
thanks  and  wishes  for  all  that  Is  good  for 
him  will  go  with  him  Into  his  future 
years 

My  personal  best  wishes  to  Ernie  and 
his  lovely  Jannette,  May  they  always 
experience  the  happiness  they  have 
placed  in  our  hearts. 
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1  FT  S  KEEP  riiS  NONPOUnCAL 


.  .HON.  JERRY  UTTON 

''  '  nr   MISS' I 'HI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFf'RESENTATTVES 

Friday.  DecevihtT  21,  1973 

Mr.  LITTON,  Mr  Speaker,  October  17 
I  Introduced  leRlslalion  which  together 
with  our  other  ellurUs,  such  as  the  war 
powers  biil.s  and  our  appropnat.on.s  man- 
dates, reHs.sfrt,s  the  role  ol  Ccjngre.ss  as 
the  prime  policymaker,  thus  placing  re- 
straints on  arbitrar\  power  and  renewing 
our  people's  confidence  m  .American  po- 
litical iTLstltutions  My  till  setk/  to  bolster 
an  obviously  saKgine  public  confidence  In 
our  tax  ssstem  by  preserving  the  con- 
fidentiality of  Inrome  Lax  returns  and 
information  Confidence  In  our  tax  sys- 
t-em.  heretofore  a  glorious  liallrnark  of 
the  An.'  ;ican  svst.  m — and  a  vit  il  Ameri- 
can in(>nop<ilv-  like  so  mai.v  other  mat- 
ters in  the  W  iterpate  era.  is  on  tlie  wane 
Testimony  t>efore  congressional  investi- 
gating commilteo.s,  .is  we  1  as  recurrent 
nimor  in  ar-.d  out  of  the  pre.s.s.  .siron>;;y 
support  mv  belief  that  the  temptation  t^j 
trade  ;■  ff>'-ni;ifUin  on  file  uitii  the  In- 
temai  H-  ■, »■:  ue  Service  for  sliodd>'  politi- 
cal ends  lias  proven  irresistible.  Quick 
enactment  of  m.y  bill,  coming  on  top  of 
earlier  successful  efforLs  to  prevent  abase 
of  confidential  information  filed  bv 
classes  of  American  Uxpavers,  wi.l  make 
unmistakablv  clear  that  the  Congrei.b  is 
opfjosed  to  Bie  Brother  tactics  and  in 
favor  of  the  citizen.s'  nght.s  to  prlvgcv 

Since  the  beginning;  of  the  year.  I  have 
been  doing  everything  within  my  power 
to  block  bureaucratic  schemes  which 
would  lay  bir*>  inform.itlon  contained  In 
individual  tax  retum.s 

On  Januar>-  17,  1973,  the  President  Is- 
sued Executive  Order  11697  which  ru- 
thorlzed  the  Department  of  .Agriculture 
to  inspect  farmery;'  tax  returrus.  the  stat- 
ed purpase  being  to  obtain  data  about 
farm  operatlon.s  for  stati.stlcal  purposes 
The  .scope  of  the  order  wa.s  ver>-  broad 
and  went  beyond  the  mere  statistical 
nt^eds  I  if  the  Agriculture  Department  In 
my  remarks  of  May  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Ofxrations  and  Gov- 
f^mment  Information  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operatlon.s  Committee.  I  noted 
some  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  broad  tax 
'.nspectlon  operation  In  fact,  the  breadth 
if  the  order  was  a  surprise  to  even  agri- 
ulture  ofQclals  who  had  requested  a 
more  re.strtctive  order  tailored  to  their 
•.artlciolar  needs  During  public  hearings 
held  on  March  28,  Department  officials 
'idmltt,<xi  that  the  authority  given  them 
by  the  order  was  broader  than  ncces,sar>- 
but  stated  that  they  would  be  opposed 
to  attempts  to  rescind  it. 

At  that  time,  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
thp  Congress  that  would  have  limited 
the  scope  of  tax  In-spection  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  and  rescinded  the 
broad  mandat,e  of  .executive  Order  11897 
I^^tten;  and  inquiries  directed  to  USDA 
officials  failed  to  elicit  their  support  for 
tills  legislation  At  that  time  I  asked  the 
queKtlon  why  USD.A  was  ullllng  to  em- 
ft.'ace    iht     broad    authority    which    had 
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been  given  them  in  the  Executive  or- 
der—authority which  was  subject  to 
abu.se  and  poised  a  great  danger  to  the 
American  farmer — when  legislation  spe- 
cifically tailored  to  their  needs  was  pend- 
ing. The  answer  became  clear  later. 

In  the  face  of  mountmg  opposition  to 
Uie  Executive  order,  the  President  issued 
a  revl.sed  order  on  Man  h  27  While  the 
revised  order  somewhat  limited  the  scope 
of  information  available  and  arce.is  to 
the  Information,  it  still  made  faniiers' 
tax  returns  an  open  book  and  the  basic 
Issues  of  privacy  and  political  pressure, 
allided  to  in  my  prior  remarks, 
remnined 

Pcentually,  the  real  purpose  behind 
'.he  original  F:xecutlve  order  wa?  reveal- 
ed, though,  and,  like  in  so  many  other 
irtstances  in  tlu.s  admirustralion.  our 
worst  fears  had  come  true. 

In  resix)ndlng  to  inquiries  from  the 
House  Subctjmmuttee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
•lons  and  C>o\criunent  Information,  the 
Department  of  Jastice  dropped  the  fol- 
lowing bombshell: 

V'.ie  Orlginai  Order  was  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  T  reu^ury  in  la:.,juage  de- 
s;^;ned  to  serve  as  a  prototype  for  futire  tax 
return  Inspection  orders 

Another  letter  addressed  to  Norm 
Comlsh,  deputy  staff  director  of  the 
Siime  subcommittee,  sigi^ed  by  Don 
i'aariberg.  Director  of  Aj^ricultural  Eco- 
nomics at  USDA.  said : 

We  vindersrtand  t.he  first  Order  was  de- 
sls>'ned  Af^  a  model  to  be  used  b-.  other  de- 
partments requesting  Executive  Orders  ,  .  . 

The  fears  that  I  had  expressed  in  my 
earlier  remarks  of  a  proliferation  of  Ex- 
ecutive orders  authorizing  myriad  Gov- 
ernment departnienus  to  snoop  on  the 
tax  returns  of  American  citizens  were 
now  a  reality,  for  that  Indeed  seemed  to 
be  the  Intent  of  the  suiministration  The 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  American 
farmers  was  not  to  be  tne  exception  to 
a  tradition  of  tax  return  confidentiality, 
Lut  the  model  for  a  wlde-.scale  erosion 
of  the  rights  of  privacy  of  all  .American.s 

There  is  a  ver>-  clear  desire  on  my  part 
and  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  preserve 
tlie  confidentiality  of  t.ax  returrus.  Tiiis 
desire  ha5  been  demonstraU'd  by  the  in- 
terest generated  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  bill  HR  9093  on  July  20 
Over  90  Members  of  Congress  have  ro- 
.spoiLsored  this  bill  to  date 

Although  Lhe.se  earlier  efforts  seem  to 
have  temporariiy  ilalled  the  drive  to- 
ward victimizing  liie  American  taxpay- 
ers, more  lasting  steps  will  have  to  be 
taken  Lo  prevent  any  future  recu.Tence 

The  Hou.sc  Government  Operatior.s 
Committee  has  since  Isiued  a  bipartisan 
report  following  unanimous  acceptance 
of  its  subcommittees — Foreign  Opera- 
tions tind  Government  Operatlcwis — ^rec- 
ommendations, which  calls  on  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  halt  Its  efforts  to 
gain  Bicce.ss  to  the  private  financial  in- 
formation of  3  million  farmers,  and  t.hflt 
appropriate  congressional  action  be  un- 
dertaken 1j^  amending  section  6103  of 
Uu  Internal  Revenue  Code  w  make  tax 
returns  explicitly  confidential,  except  as 
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otherwise  limited  for  tax  administration 
and  '.aw  enforcement  purpKJses 

.Accordingly.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion ^H.R.  10977)  which,  if  enacted. 
would  .substantially  alter  the  cui-rent 
treatment  of  lax  returns,  making  (he  In- 
iormation  c  juLained  llierein  nuierenUy 
;  .-ivaie  rather  than  inherently  pubhc 
record. 

Under  these  new  rules,  tax  returns  will 
be  available  fo'  In^pertion  by  certain 
groups  and  entities,  solely  for  purposes 
of  tax  admirJstration  and/or  law  en- 
forcement 

My  bill  w  ould  still  allow  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  information  by  select  groups  for 
valid  purposes.  In  so  doing,  it  would  dis- 
miss current  apprehensions  that  tax 
files  v,in  be  used  for  questionable  pur- 
poses. 

-As  notec*  at  the  outset,  tl:iere  i.s  a  great 
uneasiness  m  our  politicnl  svstpm  today. 
Cynicism  regarding  our  Jegai  i.is-itutions 
is  considerable.  AUowed  to  cc.-,t:nue.  It 
will  Impal'-  and  ultimately  destroy  not 
only  our  tax  sy.s:em  but  all  of  what  we 
have  heretofore  regarded  as  hallowed 
institutions.  Adoption  of  my  bill  marks  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  It  will  ofTer 
evidence  that  the  American  experiment 
Is  alive  and  well  and  that  ours  is  a 
Constitution  for  both  "rulers  and  peo- 
ple, equally  In  war  and  In  peace,  and 
covers  with  the  shield  of  its  protection 
all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times,  and  un- 
der all  circumstances," 


.AIRLINE  SERVICE 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  dn  PONT 

or    DKLAWAKt 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVK3 
Fndav,  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  DU  PONT,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  a  litigation  to  oppose 
the  withdrawal  of  airline  service  to  the 
city  of  Wilmington,  and  thereby  the  en- 
tire State  of  Delawa.T 

Since  that  day,  Mr  Speaker,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  has  come  down  upon  us  with 
a  vengence  Even  though  the  CAB  has 
yet  to  rule  on  the  Delaware  case.  East- 
ern Airlines  and  Allegheny-  Airhnes  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  crisis  to  with- 
draw the  service  that  the  CAB  has  yet  to 
permit  them  to  do  Low-profit  runs  is  the 
reason  given  Mr  Speaker,  certainly  they 
are  low-profit  runs  as  now  being  oper- 
ated. Schedules  are  disjointed,  incon- 
venient, and  infrequent.  Surveys  clearly 
show  that  we  in  Delaware  need,  use,  and 
deserve  air  service.  If  Eastern  and  Alle- 
gheny would  give  us  the  sen-fee  we  need. 
I  think  they  would  qtilckly  see  the  low- 
profit  rur^  turn  into  moneymakers. 

I  again  protest  the  plans  to  withdraw 
air  service  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  the  guise  of  an  energy  shortage, 
or  any  other  guise  Delaware  can  support 
first-rate  service.  It  cannot  support  sec- 
ond-rate service. 
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LET  U8  NOT  SAVE  FUEL  AT  THE  EX- 
PENSE OP  OUR  SCHOOLS  AND 
HOSPITAl^ 


HON    CHARLE5  B    RANG£L 

or    JTCW    TtMX. 
n»  THX  HOUSB  OF  RXPRSBKNTATTYVB 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  R,\NGEL  Mr  Speaker,  most  school 
oOlcials  are  frustrated  and  upset  by  the 
present  fuel  crisis.  They  recogrrlze  the 
problem  and  they  want  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  Federal  ofBcials  In  doing  their 
part  to  solve  It,  but  they  are  concerned  by 
wbaX  they  see  as  developing  policies 
which  are  placing  education  very  low  on 
the  list  of  priorities 

They  have  been  told  to  cut  bock  on 
heat  and  to  reduce  gasoline  consumption 
by  curtailing  transportation  for  children 
Yet,  they  see  ? tores,  shoppinif  plazas, 
streets,  theaters,  and  similar  places  blaz- 
ing with  lights.  They  know  of  government 
ofBclals  still  using  their  gas- guzzling  lim- 
ousines and  of  the  President's  plans  to 
winter  In  Florida,  with  Uttle  evident  con- 
cern for  the  crisis  that  confronts  the 
Nation. 

Schools,  senior  clti2en.s.  and  local  serv- 
ices should  have  the  highest  priority  In 
the  allocations  of  now  scarce  fuel  re- 
sources. 

To  further  explain  this  problem  I  in- 
clude in  the  R«coiu>  a  letter  from  the  New 
York  State  School  Board  Association. 
Inc  .  to  New  York  State  Commissioner 
Bwald  B  Nyquist  concerning  the  need  for 
adequate  fuel  allocaUon  to  the  schools 
and  A  press  release  urtrtng  that  children 
not  be  shortchanged  during  the  energy 
crtsis: 

V«w  Touc  9r*T» 
School  Boiiuw  AflsociATTON,  Inc., 

Albanf.  NT..  D«eemb«r  12.  1973 
Mr.  Bw4ij>  B  .VygnsT, 
Corrimistion^r  of  Kducattem. 
State  EduoatUm  BuUding 
AttMjf.  .V  T 

Dmaji  CoMMissTOKnr  Ntqctst  .^j  jdu  know 
•JMl  IwouM  expect,  most  school  offlclAla  are 
frustrated  and  upaet  by  the  proaent  fu«l 
crUU  They  reoognm  the  problem  and  they 
want  to  coop«rat«  with  staM  and  federal  oT- 
flclals  In  doing  th«lr  part  to  solve  it,  but 
they  are  fruHtrmted  by  what  they  see  as  plac- 
ing education  very  low  on  the  list  at  pri- 
orities. 

They  hare  partldpa'/nJ  \r.  m«»tln?s  con- 
ducted by  th«  3t«t^  Krt  :.ari  n  Department 
and  they  read  the  buaetir^  en  the  energy 
Crtsis  which  your  Task  Poroe  has  dissemi- 
nated. They  know  yo*j — and  ali  of  us— should 
be  and  are  examlnUig  all  possible  alternatives 
In  resolving  this  crisis. 

But  then  having  been  told  to  cut  back  on 
heat  and  to  reduce  gasoline  consumption  by 
curtaUlJBC  trunsportaUon  for  children,  they 
■ee  stores,  shopping  plazas,  streets,  theatres. 
and  stmilar  places  blaxtng  with  lights  and  all 
kinds  of  automobiles,  buses,  and  trucks  run- 
nmg  helter-skelter,  with  little  evident  con- 
cern ror  the  crtsis  that  confronts  us. 

Ea.-:'.er  -..^'j  -se^i  iln  Jaiiet  W  Richard- 
son VT5?SB.\  president,  and  Mrs  Barbara  D 
RelniT?.  prBBldent  of  •..^e  Natlr.naj  Scho.  I 
Boards  .Association  Issued  the  Joint  release 
which  is  enc»^«jetl  T.-.ls  ataiement  voices  our 
concern  for  ojt^tuig  tte  present  crisis  and 
our  willingness  to  help,  but  there  is  a  limit 
as  to  how  far  our  assoclatlcns  and  local 
school  officials  can  go  tuoossBfuUy  wtthout 
help  from  higher  authorities  such  as  you.  the 
Regents,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Governor. 

We  bellere  flrmly  that  our  sute  officials 
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mast  reach  out  to  tba  pubUc  aad  let  ttmm 
know  that  education  Is  Unport«nt.  If  educa- 
Uon  do«s  not  warrant  a  place  on  our  list  of 
prtcrlUea.  then  we  aU  must  conclude  that 
education  Is  not  rery  Important  in  o»ir  dally 
lives  or  to  our  aodety. 

We  call  upon  you.  the  Regents,  the  Oor- 
ernor.  and  our  leglsUUve  leaders  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  this  State  to 
get  the  mesaage  across  that  our  prkxltioa 
must  be  placed  in  profMr  perspective  and 
that  our  school  chUdren  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  a  disproportionate  load  in 
reKSlTtng  this  crisis  ChUdren  should  learn  to 
accept  their  responalbUlUes.  but  they  should 
not  be  the  Urst  shock  troops  AdulU  bear 
that  rasponslblUty. 

WhUe  we  urge  you  to  t&ke  stronor  action. 
President  Richardson.  President-elect  George 
HUlnvan.  Our  Board  of  Directors,  aad  I  offer 
to  you  whatever  assistance  we  are  able  to 
provide 

Stnoerely  yours. 

DoNAJLo  O    BaossMAtr, 

Eztcutu^  Director. 

[Paias  RxLKAsv] 

DutiMBiai  10,  19T3 
Ai-*A«T.  NT.— The  presidents  of  the  New 
Tort  State  School  Boards  AasocUtion  and  the 
WaUooal  School  Boards  A.<<sor  1st]  on  today 
""••^  tl»s  nation's  energy  rrlsu  decision -mat- 
ers to  give  schools  a  high  priority  status  In 
allotment  of  scarce  fuels. 

"We  will  teach  a  aad  lesson",  NY5>SBA  pr«a- 
ident  J%net  W  Richard*: n  aad  NaBA  presi- 
dent Barbara  D  Relmers  said  today.  'If  we 
give  higher  prlorltlee  to  nona«entlai  use  of 
energy  and  assign  a  lower  plrorltv  to  our  more 
than  50  mlUlon  school  chUdren"  The  state- 
ment was  made  following  a  meeting  of  the 
board  at  directors  of  the  New  Tork  Stale 
School  Boards  Association  held  In  Albany  this 
past  weekend 

Ths  longtime  school  board  presidenu  from 
Painted  Poet.  New  Tork.  and  Bmn.'ord.  Ckin- 
necucut,  said  they  agree  with  Health  Kduca- 
tlon  and  Welfare  Secretary  Casper  Wein- 
berger when  he  told  a  school  boards  conven- 
tion recently  that: 

"I  dont  see  any  reason  why  the  reduction 
of  fuel  supplies  need  necessarily  adversely 
affect  schools  or  hospitals  I  thin*  it  U  a  mat- 
ter of  priorities,  ajid  theee  are  our  very  high- 
est prlorltlee   .  Mr    Weinberger  said 

The  preeidents  ot  the  state  and  i^aUonal 
school  board  orsanlsatlona  of  elected  public 
school  officials  urged  sriiiol  p.il  icy -makers  to 
share  in  ooctservatlon  of  energy  in  areas  that 
do  not  affect  the  health  and  welfare  of  chil- 
dren. 

They  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "school 
leaders  must  ftnd  creative  solutions  to  the 
energy  shortages  rather  than  over-reaoting 
with  Ul-concelved  pru^frams  of  closJi^ 
schools,  cutting  heat  and  light,  neglecting 
food  services,  cutting  recr^atlousJ  program-s, 
and   reducing   the  school   year" 

Granting  that  the  sc.hcxiJs  miist  s^.aro  the 
national  necessity  to  conserve  energy  wher- 
ever pijeslble  .Mrs  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Relm- 
srt  aatd  that  a  nationwide  sxirvey  of  states 
and  school  districts  mad©  by  .VSBA  laat  wwk 
revealed  that  wldeepreacl  efforts  by  schools 
to  reduce  fuel  consumption  ar<»  aJ.-eeuly  under 
way 

Nor.nit  that  schools  raxiat.  and  are,  sharing 
the  national  ne<-ee8tty  to  oonserve  energy 
whenever  poBsJble.  Mrs  Richardson  and  the 
board  of  directors  called  on  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department  to  provide  general  guide- 
lines and  assistance  to  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  state 

WhUe  uhu  problem  will  aiTect  local  school 
districts  !n  different  ways,  we  unre  each  dis- 
trict work  with  the  other  districts  In  its  area 
"Ws  flrmly  believe  that  the  energy  crisis 
should  not  be  paid  for  by  our  children 
through  restrtctlon  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams." 
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AMERICANS  MUST  POROIVE.  LOVE 

.\HD  UNITE 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHtCAN 

IN  THK  H008K  OF  REPHESBVTATTV^S 
Friday.  December  21.  1973 

M.-  VANDER  JAGT  Mr  Speaker,  a.s 
we  approarii  Ch.T.-sUna.s  and  the  New 
Year,  we  hear  deepening  ones  for  a  re- 
newal of  brotherhood,  love,  and  forglve- 
ne.vi,  and  for  a  recognition  of  our  com- 
mon dependence  upon  fiod's  wiU 

Yesterday,  .Senator  Mask  Hatvikld  in- 
trodured  a  joint  resolution  railing  for  a 
naticnal  day  of  humiliation  ftusunj?.  ai.d 
prayw.  a  time  to  rekindle  the  values  tiiai 
are  the  foundation  of  our  Republic  Thr 
Initiative  has  poignant  and  meaningfu. 
precedent  In  President  Lincoln's  com- 
parahie  arts  of  faith  amid  the  darke.'i* 
days  of  our  rtvll  conflict  Senator  Hat- 
nmLB's  resolution  wa.s  Immedlatei-. 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  awaits  Housf 
consideration  early  in  tlie  coming  year 

The  message  of  Rev  Sun  Myung  Moor, 
founder  of  the  UnificaUan  Church  Inter- 
national, represents  another  Inipira- 
tlonal  appeal  to  America,  one  which  Ls 
especiallr  appropriate  at  this  time  of  na- 
tional political  tension,  I  ai7i  plea.sed  to 
bring  this  mes.sage  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represejita- 
tlves: 

Amcxxu  Of  Caisis — ANswn  to  Watuk:atx — 

P»)ar,rvit,  Ix-ivr,  Untti 
Ever  since  I  was  18  years  old,  I  have  con- 
stantly encountered  the  presence  of  God  I 
have  been  able  to  share  with  the  world  nu- 
merous IrislghU  that  He  has  shown  me  Oa 
January  1.  1972  God  spoke  to  me  again  in  my 
prayers.  He  told  me  to  go  to  America  and 
^>eak  to  the  American  people  about  hope 
and  unification. 

In  obedience  to  Ood's  call  I  came  and 
began  the  Day  of  Hope  tour  In  1973  I  tr>ok 
this  meesage  to  seven  American  cities.  The 
current  nationwide  speaking  tour  tiegan  i:. 
Carnegie  Hall.  New  Tork  on  October  1.  1973. 
and  win  go  to  21  American  cities,  declaring 
a  message  of  hope  and  unification 

After  New  Tork.  I  sp-Tike  In  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia. Bnet^^n.  Washlngtrn,  DC  ,  New  Or- 
leans. Dalla.'i,  Tampa,  and  Atlanta.  The  kind 
welcome  I  received  l.i  these  great  .America:, 
cities  deeply  moved  me.  I  am  especially  grate- 
ful to  the  mayors  and  other  officials  who  re- 
sponded by  proclaiming  ■The  Day  of  Hop>e 
aad  UnlflcaUon"  in  their  communities. 

My  travels  in  America  have  shown  me  a 
troubled  land  The  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
'•llne  U  xmgic  and  shocking  Many  people  are 
no  looffer  proud  to  be  Americans  The  Ameri- 
can nation  seems  mortaUy  wounded  in  spirit 
and  soul  by  the  tragedy  of  Watergate  We  are 
witnassin^  a  crisis  pr'>bably  unprecedented 
m  .American  history.  The  situation  is  very 
serious. 

It  is  more  than  a  political,  aoclal  and  eco- 
nomic crisis:  It  Is  a  crisis  ot  the  human  soul. 
This  Is  not  only  the  problem  of  the  man  in 
the  White  House:   it  is  a  crisis  for  all  of  us 

On  November  10.  1973  I  took  two  weeks  ou: 
fr  m  my  '<::ur  and  returned  to  Korea  I  spent 
•-nat  time  for  prayer  and  medluilon  in  a 
desperate  search  for  an  answer  and  new  hope 
for  America. 

Today  we  hear  so  much  about  America  s 
•Toublee — what  Is  wrong  and  who  ts  to 
blame,  what  should  be  done  and  what  can- 
not be  done.  Vicious  accusation  la  becoming 
a  dally  staple  In  the  American  diet  Hatred 
and  blttemeae  are  killing  the  human  soul 
Some    people   cry   out   "Impeach    the   Presl- 
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lent"    Opinion    is   divided,   and    the   people 

'.Alk  on  Should  tTia  President  remain  Ln 
■dice?  Should  the  President  resign  or  be 
rled? 

We  were  all  eye-wltneeseo  to  Americas 
..>.-<aasl nation  of  her  iTeKldent,  John  F.  K*n- 
..edy.  m  1963  But  today,  without  many 
realizing  It.  America  Is  In  the  prcK«aB  of 
slowly  killing  her   President  once   again 

A  buUet  killed  Kennedy,  yet  the  nation 
united  In  a  cjjnvmon  feeling  of  sorrow  arid 
.-epentance 

This  time  the  "bullet  '  of  hatred  and  ac- 
.oncern  for  the  future  of  their  country  Some 
even  believe  America  has  t>een  struck  a  fauil 
Miiw  However,  at  thu  cri ileal  moment  m 
:isatlon  la  capable  of  destrtjyln^^  not  only 
•he  President,  but  the  nation  with  him  In 
a  war  of  hatred,  no  one  Is  tlie  winner 

.Ml  thinking  American  j>eople  feel  grave 
American  history  It  is  disappwlntlng  and 
strange  that  no  one  is  asking  "What  Is  the 
win  of  OcKl''"  If  .\merlca  was  conceived  as 
"One  Nation  urwler  Ood."  then  the  answer 
must  come  from  Him.  Have  we  stopped  ask- 
ing? 

I  bend  my  head  and  place  my  ear  upon 
the  heartbeat  of  America  I  hear  no  one 
seeking  the  aotatlon  from  above  We  keep  on 
crltlcl«ln»'  and  the  nation  sinks-  we  criti- 
cize some  m.  ire  and  the  nation  falls  even 
farther,  deep  into  frreaUT  peril  Now  ts  the 
ume  for  America  to  renew  the  faith  expressed 
ui  her  motto  "In  0<<1  We  lYust  ■  ThU  la 
the  founding  spirit  that  makes  America  tcreat 
and  unique  Ood  blessed  America  beca'ose  of 
thu  spirit  Furthermore.  America  is  fulfllllng 
a  vital  role  l:i  O-xJs  plai!  for  ti.e  m.^dem 
world  Ood  la  depending  on  America  today. 
Therefore,  the  crisis  for  America  Is  a  crUsls 
for  Ood  An  aiwwer  mvist  ixime  from  above, 
from  God  from  the  one  who  has  the  answer 
I  have  prayed  to  Ood  earnestly,  asking  Him 
to  reveal  Itls  mesaage 

The  a-;.swer  came  The  first  word  God 
spoke  was  "FVireive  ' 

America  must  forvtve  Whatever  wrongs 
have  beei.  done,  whatever  mlstaksb  are  being 
made.  America  ha*  a  noble  deed  to  perform. 
-America  must  forgive  The  Watergate  affair 
Is  an  error,  not  only  the  error  of  a  few  men, 
but  the  error  of  humanity,  the  error  of  the 
."Lmerlcan  pe<ipi»  I'he  Lora's  prayer  says, 
"Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  also  have  for- 
given our  debtors  "  If  we  want  Ood  to  forgive 
us,  we  have  to  forgive  each  other  first 

TTie  Watergate  la  not  merely  a  test  of  the 
i'resldei.t  T^he  Watergate  Is  a  test  of  Amerl- 
.» ,■>  faith  How  wiu  thl*  nation  Ktand  before 
(KkI  IT!  the  midst  of  moral  crlsU-  Can  this 
:.ut Ion,  which  W8L?  founded  200  years  ago 
biased  on  the  ChrL-itlan  tradition,  uphold 
that  same  tradition  today'  Can  this  nation 
prove  It-s  penenwlty  and  mvitual  forf Iveness' 
Can  It  love'  ThLs  Is  the  test  for  the  American 
people  Ix)nK  ago  the  American  settlers  on 
the  New  England  shcres  made  many  grave 
mistakes  But  with  their  trust  In  God  they 
■  ame  through  many  crises  They  could  then 
lead  America  to  prosperity. 

The  Bible  speaks  of  t.he  time  the  scribes 
and  Pharisee.-;  tested  Jesu.i  Thoy  brought 
him  a  woman  to  be  stoned  She  had  been 
caught  In  th»'  act  of  adultery  Mosaic  law 
Uerr.andecl  retributive  Justice  But.  Jesus' 
message  was  forgiveness.  He  stood  up  and 
said  to  them,  '  He  that  Is  without  sin  among 
you.  let  hlni  first  cast  a  stone  at  her  .  .  . 
and  they  which  heard  It.  being  convicTcd  by 
their  own  conscience  went  c^ut  one  by  one, 
begmnlng  at  the  eldest  even  unto  the  last 
and  Jesus  was  left  aloiie,  and  the  woman 
standing  .n  the  laldst.  When  Jesus  had  lifted 
up  himself,  rnd  *,iw  no  :e  but  tne  woman,  he 
said  unto  her.  Woman  where  are  th'jse  thine 
accusf-rs?  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee?' 
She  said.  No  man.  Lord  '  And  Jesus  said  unto 
her.  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  go  and  sin 
no  morel"  (John  8:3-12).  Nobody  dared  to 
cast  the  first  stone  I 
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Who  among  you  will  be  the  one  to  cast  the 
first  sVjne''  Thlg  u  no  time  to  ctjsx.  stones 
upon  yotir  leader  ThLs  Is  no  time  to  cast 
8t<>ne8  upon  one  another 

I  have  t)een  praying  specifically  for  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon.  I  atdced  God,  "What 
shall  we  dt.  with  the  person  of  Richard  Nix- 
on?" The  answer  did  come  again  Ttie  second 
word  G*3d  spoke  to  me  was  "Love  It  Is  your 
duty  to  love  him."  We  must  love  Richard 
NUon  Jesus  Christ  loved  even  his  enemies. 
Must  you  not  love  your  President? 

What  do  you  do  when  a  member  of  your 
f»mUy  Is  in  tnjuble?  Do  you  crttlclee  him 
and  tear  him  apart?  Of  course  not.  You  guide 
him.  You  comfort  him  You  love  him  tuicon- 
dltlonally.  You  belong  t<j  the  American  fam- 
ily, and  Richard  NUon  Is  your  brother.  Will 
•,  ou  not  then  love  your  brother?  You  must 
love   the  President   of  the  United  States 

This  nation  Is  0<)d  s  nation.  TTie  office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Ststee  is.  there- 
f  >re  sacred  Ood  Inspired  a  man  and  then 
onflrms  him  as  President  through  the  will 
ijf  the  people  He  lays  hla  hard  on  the  word 
of  God  and  Is  sworn  into  off.ce  At  this  time 
In  history  Ood  has  choeen  Richard  .Vuon  to 
be  President  of  the  United  h'tAtes  of  America. 
Therefore  Ood  has  the  power  and  authority 
to  dlamlsB  him  Our  duty,  a.'^d  this  alone.  Is 
that  we  deeply  seek  Ood  s  guidance  In  this 
matter  and  support  the  office,  Itself.  If  Ood 
decides  to  dismiss  this  choice  of  His.  let  us 
have  faith  that  He  will  speak. 

I  continued  In  prayer,  and  the  third  and 
last  word  God  spoke  to  me  was  "Unite" 
America  must  unite". 
Let  us  unite  In  the  spirit  of  forgiveness 
Unite  In  the  spirit  of  love  Now  Is  the  time 
for  national  repentance  Love  Is  the  power 
to  unite.  America  once  knew  how  to  come 
together  to  create  a  powerful  nation  for  good- 
ness upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  America  Is 
a  beautiful  land  to  behold  a  nation  of  all 
nationalities,  all  races  and  all  rellplons  united 
tof^ether  into  one  working  whole  The  source 
of  power  has  been  lo^-e  and  faith  In  God  and 
lu  one  a;..other 

Tlie  crisis  Ln  America  today  can  be  over- 
come We  must  rekindle  our  faith  In  God 
and  reunite  ourselves  In  love  America's  des- 
tiny Is  Inseparable  from  the  destlnv  of  the 
world  America's  well-belnp  affects  the  plan 
of  Ood.  Ood  chose  this  nation  as  His  cham- 
pion In  His  modern  day  dli^>ensatloD.  With 
the  bl-ceutenniai  celebration  a  few  years 
away.  Ood  Is  testing  America  through  the 
■Watergate  problem  America  must  demon- 
strate unity  in  love  and  forgiveness.  Let  us 
renew  our  faith  in  Ood  for  this  has  been  the 
wellsprlnR  of  America's  power  America  must 
live  the  ■will  of  Ood  She  has  no  alternative. 

Who  am  I  to  say  this  to  the  American 
people?  I  am  not  even  a  cltlaen  of  the  United 
.States.   I  am  a  Korean,  a  guest 

Howe'.er.  I  do  this  because  I  love  America 
as  much  as  my  own  country  This  1.=  a  coutttrv 
God  loves  And  T  love  Ood  and  He  is  our  Fa- 
ther In  Heaven  Wherever  Ood  mv  Pather 
dwells,  there  Is  my  country.  Indeed,  the 
Father's  country  is  also  the  son's  ,*merica 
belongs  to  those  who  love  It  most  I  am  as 
co-icerned  for  .Americas  well-being  as  for 
my  own  Th".3  Is  the  foundation  of  my  cour- 
age to  speak  out  on  this  Issue 

F^Jrt^lermo^e  I  waited  I  waited  long  I 
anticipated  that  some  preat  American  Spirit- 
ual lender  or  eva-Lellst  would  rally  America 
around  God  above  the  Watergate  at  this 
stormy  and  depressing  time 

However,  there  has  been  no  .\merl;an  spir- 
itual leader  speaking  out  for  unity  I  heard 
:;o  articulate  voice  In  the  wilderness  crying 
this  to  Americans  By  this  time.  God  spoke 
to  me  again.  Fear  not  '  Remem'jer  Jonah 
In  NlnevsJi  Speak  out!"  and  I  obeyed. 
And  this  Is  why  I  am  doing  this. 
As  Pounder  of  the  Ut.lflcatlon  Church  In- 
ternational. 1  have  declared  the  next  40  days, 
starting    December    1,    1973.    a,s   a   period   of 
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prayer  and  fasting  by  our  members  all  over 

the  world. 

Ln  this  ■we  are  determined  to  awaken  our 
nation  to  this  national  emergency  America 
must  unite  m  her  Christian  tradition  of  love 
a:.d  forgiveness  In  the  face  of  the  grave  crisis 
created  by  the  Watergate.  We  hereby  launch 
this  National  Prayer  and  Past  for  the  Water- 
gate Crisis  as  the  only  way  to  heal  and  tinlte 
this  nation. 

This  IB  indeed  the  day  of  dismay  and  moral 
crisis  Yet,  this  Is  also  a  great  opportunity 
for  America,  an  opportunity  m  which  the 
.American  people  can  demonstrate  America's 
true  greatness  In  faith  and  courage  Histori- 
cally great  peoples  have  proved  their  great- 
ness not  during  normal  situations  but  in 
jriaea 

This  Is  the  time  the  American  f>eople  must 
a-n  as  a  great  people  who  put  trust  In  God 
TTien  this  day  will  be  a  day  of  new  hope 
and  uulficatlon 

"In  Ood  We  Trust."  In  these  four  words 
.le  America's  key  to  survival  aad  prosperity. 
Axnenca  must  live  the  wlii  of  God.  and  God's 
command  at  this  crossroads  Ln  American  his- 
tory is  Forgive,  Love,  and  Unite! 


SOLAR  HEATTNO  AND  COOLING 
INCENTIVES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

or    W08TH    CAEOLrNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
F-nday,  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  tax  deductability  for  solar  en- 
erg>--powered  environmental  condition- 
ing apparatus  installed  by  homeou-ners, 
in  addition  to  improved  new  iasuiation 
and  heating  and  cooling  laciliues. 

This  bill  is  based  on  one  introduced 
earlier  by  the  gentleman  Irom  Maine 
I  Mr.  CoHKN ' ,  with  cosponsors  including 
myself.  This  bill  mtroduced  today  dif- 
fers from  the  one  previously  introduced 
in  two  vpajs. 

First,  it  specifically  Includes  solar  en- 
ergj-  apparatus  among  the  items  qualify- 
ing for  a  tax  deduction. 

Second,  it  restricts  deductions  under 
the  amendment  to  those  costs  incurred 
for  energy-conserving  improvements  m 
f ulltlme  residences.  By  specifying  that,  to 
qualify  for  a  deduction,  the  cost  be  in- 
curred on  a  residence  normallj-  expected 
to  be  occupied  most  of  the  year,  we  can 
avoid  having  the  taxpayers  subsidizing 
vacation  and  weekend  homes  which 
would  not  give  us  a  substantial  energy 
payoff. 

I  find  no  major  fault  with  the  previous 
bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  However, 
with  legislation  likely  to  anse  next  ses- 
sion providing  for  solar  energy  demon- 
stration projects,  I  beheve  we  must  be- 
gin looking  toward  tax  mcentive.--  to  en- 
courage utilization  of  a  new  technology. 
For  a  while  after  industry  starts  produc- 
ing solar  heating  and  cooling  systems,  we 
can  exiMJCi  those  systems  \o  be  relatively 
expensive  We  wunt  then:  to  be  mere 
than  toys  We  want  them  used  by  mil- 
lions of  American  homeowners.  T^ey 
can,  and  I  believe  they  will,  contribute 
substantially  toward  meeting  our  mid- 
range  energy  demand  in  the  residenliai 
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sector.  But.  to  get  them  used  by  middle- 
Income  AmerlcAos,  the  costs  will  have  to 
be  reasonable.  DntU  economies  of  icale 
can  work  the  prices  down,  the  most  effec- 
Uve  method  Is  a  C&x  IncenUve 

I  am  well  aware  this  wlU  cost  money 
If  we  are  talking  about  $3,000  to  |3,500 
for  a  solar  unit,  fully  Installed,  on  top  of 
the  stand-by  system,  we  can  foresee 
about  *750  per  unit  in  revenue  lost  to  the 
Treaaiiry.  IX,  over  5  years  a  million  tax- 
payers take  advantage  of  this  tax  break. 
It  will  cost  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars,  or  SI 50  million  per  year  That  Is 
a  substantial  simi.  but  not  as  substantial 
as  what  would  be  needed  to  underwrite 
new  solar  R.  L  D.  programs.  I  believe 
that  the  existence  of  a  raady  market  for 
residential  solar  units  will,  of  itself,  per- 
fect the  technology  we  hope  to  demon- 
strate as  a  r^ult  of  other  related  legis- 
lation. 

We  can  create  the  ready  market  with 
a  tAx  deduction.  A  taxpayer  Is  likely  to 
finance  his  solar  unit  by  borrowing  Get- 
ting a  $750  tax  break  In  the  first  year 
will  cover  his  downpayment  and  related 
costs.  Energy  savings  m  succeeding  years 
will  service  the  debt. 

When  Industry  gets  going  on  a  fully 
coaunerdAl  basis,  producing  these  solar 
units  at  compeUuve  costs,  we  should 
then  repeal  this  provision. 


ONS  OF  REM.^JlK5 


TRANSPORTATION   KEEDB    OP    THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Deceinber  22,   I97.i 

EfTTC<  TIVENISS  OP  ?X)REION  OR 
DOMES-nr  POUCY  MUST  BE  A 
SENSE   OF   REALITY 


A  JUST  AND  LASTING  PEACE  IN 
THE  MIDEAST 


HON.  ROMANO  L    MAZZOLI 

ur  s.mt<i-vrjmT 
m  THK  HOTTSB  OF  RHPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  December  2t,  1973 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  recent 
newTs  accounu  of  the  murder  of  Innocent 
airline  passengers  and  the  hijacking  of 
a  Lufthansa  alrBne  by  PaJestinlan  ter- 
rorists is  shocking,  distressing,  and  deep- 
ly appalling  to  all  who  are  dedicated  to 
peace  and  to  the  dignity  of  human  life. 

And.  certainly,  this  barbarous  act  can- 
not serve  to  facillUte  or  smooth  the  Mid- 
east peace  talks  In  Geneva  which  began 
today 

Another  Impediment  at  these  taivit  ig 
Syrias  failure  U)  abide  bv  the  Geneva 
Accords  with  respect  to  Its  treatment  of 
the  Israeli  prisoners  of  war  It  now  holds 
captive. 

I  have  Joined  over  130  of  my  colleagues 
In  demanding  the  SecreUry  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  exert  every  Influence  on 
Syria,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  secure  the 
release  and  or  accounting  of  the  Israeli 
prisoners  It  now  holds. 

The  acts  of  brutal  terrorism  by  fa- 
natic Palestinians,  the  Inhumane  and 
Illegal  actions  of  Syria  regarding  the 
POWs  are  outrageous,  because  they  are 
crimes  against  numar.  natu.-e  ai.d  re- 
gret Uble  because  they  might  under- 
mine the  current  peace  ulks. 

Hopefully,  basic  human  decency  will 
prevail  tn  the  final  analy.ils  But.  the 
parties  to  the  talks  must  not  be  diverted 
nor  deterred  from  fumiling  their  objec- 
tive: establishing  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  In  the  Middle  East 


HON    SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

IN  na  HOUSE  or  RXPKBssrrATrv'ss 
Friday.  December  2/    1973 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
ergy crt-ils  may  be  a  blessing  In  disguise 
for  the  long-term  prospect,  but  tn  the  In- 
terim many  people  will  suffer  Poor  peo- 
ple, workers,  truckers,  plastic  producers, 
schoolchildren,  independent  gas  station 
owners,  farmers,  automobile  manufac- 
turers, and  many  more  will  be  victims, 
but  the  people  who  will  possibly  suffer 
the  most  are  the  25  million  handicapped 
Americans. 

We  need  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  when  Implementing  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  energy  crisis.  Ve:>  little 
has  been  said  about  the  handica<>ped 
and  their  need  of  gasoline  for  cars.  This 
need  exists  and  It  is  a  drastic  one  Many 
handicapped  people  are  solely  dependent 
on  various  supportive  agencies  for  their 
medical  care  socialization,  diagnosis,  vo- 
cational evaluations,  training,  and  em- 
ployment This  necessitates  a  need  for 
large  amounts  of  gasoline  so  the  volun- 
teers can  get  to  thetr  handicapped  out- 
patients 

It  l5  Indeed  Important  to  reallre  that 
handicapped  people  are  not  able  to  use 
public  transportation  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  It  is  designed,  there- 
fore, many  must  rely  on  their  own  spe- 
cially equipped  vehicles  to  go  to  work,  to 
attend  a  school,  and  Just  to  live  Some 
people  say  to  let  them  use  carpooLs,  but 
many  handicapped  people  will  tell  you 
that  the  average  commuter  Hoea  not 
want  to  be  bothered  by  the  "extra  re- 
sponsibility." 

If  President  Nixon  Implements  a  gas 
rationing  system  I  call  on  hLm  to  .set  up 
a  special  exempt  status  for  the  handicap- 
ped people  who  use  cars  and  for  the 
agencies  which  provide  supportive  <^r\- 
Ices  During  Wurid  War  U  the  ixaiidl- 
capped  were  exem;>te<1  I  see  no  reason 
why  It  should  not  t>e  do  .r  :r-.  tnis  rruU-s  If 
President  Nixon  ctw  ■-(■>■  .-..»  other  opU<,'n 
of  higher  prices.  I  ^'..:.;--  that  we  heav- 
ily tax  the  Increasingly  rich  oil  compa- 
nies and  make  appropriations  to  the 
handicapped  and  poverty  programs 

Just  suppose  for  a  mmute  that  a  hand- 
icapped perM)n  has  to  go  to  a  college  way 
out  In  the  country  and  because  of  ration- 
ing could  only  get  3  gallons  of  gas. 
but  he  or  she  decides  to  go  becaase  its 
Important.  What  will  happen  if  this  per- 
son runs  out  of  gas  on  the  way  home  In 
the  middle  of  the  mght  on  a  snowy  dark 
road,  but  cannot  walk  anywhere  to  get 
help  This  kind  of  situation  i.s  a  v^ry  real 
possibility.  Of  course  there  are  many  real 
situations.  There  are  many  preschool  pro- 
grams for  the  severely  mulupie  .hirid:- 
capped  that  are  not  connected  at  ;U1  with 
the  pabUc  school  system  These  young 
children  have  to  depend  on  pr.vate  vol- 
unteer programs  for  transportation  Uj 
and  from  the  facilities.  The  need  is  there. 
It  cannot  be  ignored 


HON    JAMES  W   SYMINGTON 

or  uinsiTivMi 

IN  THB  HOOSI  OF  RIPRK8ENTATIVS8 

Friday.  Deceynh^r  21.  1973 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  Speaker  about 
awecks  before  the  latest  Midea.it  war  I 
Prapared  remarks  f  t  a  meeting  which 
was  not  held  On  rending  th^m  over  in 
the  light  of  development.-!  slncp  that  time 
Including  the  war  itself,  the  pending 
negotiations  In  Geneva,  and  the  domesUc 
pollUcal  repercassions  of  those  nefiotla- 
llons.  I  thought  It  might  not  be  Inappro- 
priate to  share  these  thoughts  with  my 
coJle^gUM  In  the  House 

A  GOraeivtooe  of  anv  effecUve  foreign 
or  domectle  policy  mu.-*t  be  a  sense  of 
reality 

Americas  concept  of  world  order  or 
global  morality  cannot  simply  piggy- 
back upon  that  of  another  nation  with 
which  It  has  even  the  most  deep-rooted 
afBnltv  We  have  not  allowed  this  to  be 
the  CHM  with  our  oldest  friends  In  the 
raxmly  of  nations. 

We  man  always  set  our  own  policies 
In  the  Ugh  t  of  our  perception  of  what  Is 
not  ju.st  •best  for  us'  but  what  set  of 
conditions  is  best  calculated  to  permit  us 
to  engage  most  eSecUvely  in  the  grf^t 
work  of  preserving  peace  tn  ih>'  world 
perhaps  the  world  lt<wlf  in  thi.o  thermo- 
nuclear age— with  a  minimum  of  Injus- 
tice Let  us  not  conimue  to  delude  our- 
selves that  we  have  the  wisdom,  much 
less  the  power.  t<.  ordain  and  malnt^tin 
jusUce  in  the  family  of  nations  We  have 
a  mandate  to  try  l  believe  that  But  hl.s- 
^^  *f  *^  common  .'unse  compel  a  certain 
modesty,  and  Its  roroUap.'  HUtKr!  r 
could  even  be  said  we  have  a  few  loo,«;e 
ends  to  Ue  up  here  a',  home  a.s  we  ten- 
der our  enllghUuuTuni  U.  others 

As  a  great  power  our  respon.slbilltv  In 
the  peace  scan-h  fxtend.s  well  bevund  a 
willingness  t<>  proffer  our  go<^  offlce.s 
to  negotiations  between  oti.er  pxiwep: 
Our  vision  and  our  preparation  mu.st 
reach  beyond  the  line  of  those  discus- 
sions U)  Uiat  bleak  moment  in  time  at 
which  the  world  »uuJd  arrive  should 
tliey  fall  If  we  are  then  strong  only  In 
moral  purpose  or  re.sooiidiiiK  rhetoric,  we 
cannot  dftmr>en  the  explosive  cha.-ges. 

In  what  mu5t  our  .strength  ron.si.sf  In 
a  world  where  s;>eed  of  movement,  relia- 
bility of  communications,  and  magnitude 
of  production  determirse  a  nations  .self- 
conflden.-e  and  Inf.uence  upon  jthers. 
then,  other  than  the  .spirit  of  Its  people. 
Its  technoloRv  ba.'se  Is  its  principal  re- 
sou.Te  And  each  nourt.shes  the  other 
(■"onversely  a  dlm.lrutlon  In  one  produces 
a  reduction  in  the  other 

Lt't  us  look  now  at  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  .America  as  related  Ui  demand 
It  is  leveling  off  and  beginning  to  de- 
cline If  energy  sources  diminish  rela- 
tive to  demand  a.<  they  are  expected  Ut 
do  over  the  next  decade,  given  the  most 
optlmUtlc  resolnion  of  jjendmg  que.s- 
tlons  re  nuclear  fission,  coal  ga.slf.catlon 
and  ilcjuefttctlon,  solar,  and  geothermal 
research  and  development,  and  of  course 
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altemallve  oil  sources  such  a.^  Alaska, 
then  »e  would  at  least  hope  to  be  able 
to  fa<e  the  oil  producing  nations  of  the 
Middle  East,  not  as  ;>enitents  not  as  sup- 
plicants, certainly  not  a.";  threatening 
aggressors,  but  a.s  a  nation  and  people 
whose  policies  have  not  proved  p-at^ntly 
prejudiced  ag;unst  those  of  their  inter- 
ests -A-hlrh  ot.;(>ct'.ve  reastming  would 
deem  legitimate  a.-;  dLstinct  from  their 
other  iKxvsjble  aim.*-  .\mong  the  hitler. 
for  example,  might  be  the  destruction 
of  their  neighbor,  our  friend.  Lsrael.  or 
even  the  maintenance  of  .igreements  and 
structures  toward  that  end.  Among  the 
former  might  well  be  the  return  of  cer- 
tain land.s  cxcupied  since  the  conclusion 
of  th.e  6-day  uar— even  as  General 
Dayan  has  recently  sugge.-^ted  More 
precise  delineations  still  await  negotia- 
tions which  have  not  yet  occurred.  They 
await.  tcK).  a  brotud  multinational  initia- 
tive for  the  resettlement  of  refugees. 
The  delicate  fabric  of  such  negotiations 
might  aJst)  benefit  from  the  cement  of 
treat  power  investmeiit.s  \n  u«ricultiire. 
water  development  and  other  areas  of 
shared  :..>ed  throui^hout  the  Middle 
East  The  sums  would  be  coixsiderable 
when  I(X)ked  at  alone,  but  minuscule 
cum(>ared  to  the  co.st  of  putthig  out  a 
great  fire  there  If  indeed  the  firefight- 
ers would  be  wo.rklng  together  at  that 
point 

What  Ls  needed  then  In  my  view  ls  a 
vigorous  and  fair-minded  initiative  on 
our  own  part.  In  close  conrert  with 
others  if  rxxs.sible  CertiUiJy  Ei;roi>e  and 
Japan  have  as  much  or  more  ai  stake 
given  their  reliance  on  Mideast  01!  Nor 
has  the  Soviet  Union  with  its  evident  In- 
terest in  free-world  trade  a  great  deal 
to  gain  by  remaining  aloof,  or,  worse, 
working  to  frustrate  progress  in  this 
regard. 

But  the  U  S  Government.  In  order  for 
it  to  move  with  the  necessan'  confidence 
and  dispatch  must  have  the  overwhelm, - 
Ing  support  of  the  American  p)eople  Prom, 
time  to  time  we  releam  the  old  lesson 
that  effective  government  here  depends 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  Ls 
such  a  time  Is  there  such  support?  Until 
the  American  people  are  sufficiently  in- 
formed of  a  situation,  the  goals  to  be 
achieved,  and  the  alternatives,  their 
•'support"  is  a  reed  whose  thickness 
would  be  dangerously  tested  bv  the  first 
storm  of  demap-oguery  For  we  mu.st  real- 
ize that  the  best  policies  will  produce 
such  winds 

My  hope  then  is  that  the  President  will 
lake  the  American  people  into  liis  confi- 
dence, share  with  them  the  full  outlines 
of  the  dangers  ahead,  and  the  perilous 
choices  they  require  Then  he  .should  tell 
us  th"  course  he  would  chart  and  ask 
our  help  and  support,  Tliat  I  think,  gen- 
erally, is  the  formula  for  a  successful 
Presidency  and  a  secure  America. 

Certainly  there  are  those  in  the  coun- 
trv  and  in  the  Congress  who  believe  our 
Mideast  policies  to  be  forever  in  thrall 
to  the  pa.sslons  of  ethnic  Identity  And 
a  certain  paralysis  sometimes  Intrudes 
on  the  dlscu.sslon  But  we  must  not  con- 
fuse awareness,  poignant  memory,  or  the 
sensitivities  that  only  kinship  can  con- 
fer,   with    the    clearheaded    perspective 
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America  needs.  Americans  of  Italian, 
German  Slavic.  Irish.  English,  African, 
Latin.  Japane.se.  Cherokee,  and  Sioux 
origin,  to  name  a  few  have  undoubtedly 
been  given  c^^u.se  to  grieve  by  the  circum- 
stances of  hlston. .  and  the  cruel  national 
choices  they  provoked  But  there  is  no 
blood  tn  tlie  rich  veins  of  America  wliich 
ha,s  not  met  that  test.  The  reason  is  per- 
naps  too  simple  to  be  noticed.  It  Ls  that 
there  is  such  a  thmg  as  America  And 
It  is  a  new  world  Its  citizens  are  Ameri- 
can citLzens  .And  the  decl.'^lons  of  their 
freely  elected  governments  a.-e  Ameri- 
can decisions.  This,  as  I  said  earlier,  Is 
no  guarantee  that  the.\  will  be  correct, 
but  that  they  will  be  the  American  dis- 
tillation of  the  wisdom,  and  love  of  us 
all  for  our  coimtry,  and  our  collective 
faith  that  its  honest  expression  at  the 
point  of  the  President's  pen  is  the  best 
we  can  do  for  ourselves  and  our  world 
home. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

ow  MAS.SACHrsrrrs 
m  THE  HOD8K  OP  REPRESETTTATIVES 

Fnday,  December  21,  1973 

Mr    HARJLTNGTON    Mr.  Speaker,  at 

this  festive  Lime  of  year,  most  people 
are  caught  up  with  holiday  preparations 
and  tend  to  put  .serious  matters  aside 
But  homicides  will  not  stop  because  it  Is 
Chrtstm.as  or  Hanukkah  Handguns  will 
still  be  vised  ui  kill  more  than  five  people 
every  dfiy 

It  is  too  late  for  Congress  to  act  on  the 
handgun  legislation  pending  before  the 
Judlciar>-  Committee  this  .session  When 
Congress  reconvenes  In  January,  how- 
ever, strong  handgun  control  legislation 
siiould  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness. As  I  have  .said  before,  the  responsi- 
bihty  for  a  large  part  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted with  handguns  is  .shared  by  Con- 
gress With  each  passing  day,  we  ail  com- 
mit an  act  of  oml.s.slon  by  refusing  to 
pass  the  legLslatlon  that  would  prevent  a 
large  majority  of  these  crimes  from  oc- 
curring. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  look  into  their  hearts  during  this  holi- 
day season  and  ask  themselves  if  they 
can  condone  the  recurring  tragedies 
f^ommltted  by  handguns 

Included  below  Ls  a  recent  article  from 
the  Washington  Star-News- 

.Vs  Ame&ican  As  .\ppli  Pn 
I  By  Robert  Shemili 

Tti6  revolver  the  rppcatlriR  nRe  the  me- 
tallic ctinrldge  smokeless  powder  pump  ac- 
tion, lx>lt  action  self-loading  and  other  flre- 
arm  perfections  have  helped  establish  the 
Americaji  way  of  life  and  have  sanctified  the 
uamee  Colt  winche6t«r  Sharps  Remington, 
Smith  A  Weason,  Oatllng.  Derringer  Thomp- 
«)n   Browning   and  Sav«ge 

To  say  that  U.ese  weapons  have  helped 
i";tab;iah  the  Amencaji  way  (,f  life  is  actually 
UM  modest  a  Judgment,  they  are  a  pan  of 
America's  life,  and  we  respond  to  and  with 
guns  in  a  very  American  way 

Could  any  response  be  more  American  than 
that  of  the  two  New  York  youths  who  shot 
and  killed  a  storekeeper  because  they  had 
aaked  for  apple  pJe  and  he  had  offered  them 
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laaniih  paitn,-  instead?  Or  the  husband  who 
atot  ajid  klUed  his  wlie  for  being  thought- 
less eL.ough  to  r..n  out  of  gas  on  the  way 
t.ome"  Or  the  Jlvey  New  York  youth  who 
shot  the  discotheque  manager  who  wouldn't 
sell  him  a  ticket'  Or  the  Maryland  host  who 
decided  to  restore  gmety  to  his  party  by 
shooting  the  guest  who  refused  to  stop  argu- 
ing with  his  own  wife'? 

Or  ihe  New  York  woman  who  killed  one 
and  wounded  two  11;  a  gunf-ght  o-.er  a  park- 
ing space,  or  the  'V'lrglnla  woaiAn  who,  claim- 
ing she  •*&£  run  o3  the  road  by  another  mo- 
t^)nit  climbed  out  of  her  car  »iti;  a  38  pistol 
m  hand  and  dispatched  the  driver  who  had 
Irritated  her — one  year  after  l.er  husband 
had  heen  arrested  for  shooting  another  mo- 
torist ;n  a  highway  dispute'' 

What  ^)eaks  more  eloquently  of  rootless 
America  than  the  CaUfornlan  who  exprei>se<l 
his  Irritation  toward  his  Glendale  landlady 
by  shootlrig  her  with  a  six-foot-long  German 
a:.-!taiA  weapon ''  Seeing  a  parked  motorist 
discard  a  crumpled  cl^a.-et  package  on  his 
front  lawn,  a  Washington.  DC,  subiu-Dai.ite 
picked  up  the  rifle  he  alw-ays  kept  handy  at 
the  front  door  and  sl.ot  him  dead  Wha,t  other 
nation's  envlronmei.tal  mo\ement  could  In- 
spire such  zeal' 

We  have  flattered  ourselves  m  pretending 
that  the  gun-control  debate  i;.  this  country 
13  based  on  phUoaophlcai  dl3erenc«8.  We  like 
to  think  thai  we  har..g  on  to  our  guns  and 
buy  more,  and  then  more,  tiecause  of  our 
frontier  heritage"  or  because,  as  one  Texas 
historian  wrote  for  a  poveriiment  publ:  ■«- 
tlon,  "A  boy  still  becomes  a  man  usiaUJy 
on  hla  birthday  or  at  Christmas,  whe:.  his 
father  gives  him  a  gun  and  i  in  his  pan 
ownership  he  Is  following  a  tradition  that 
goes  back  to  John  Smith  and  Jamestown 
and  has  persl«t«d  ever  since  Or  we  like  to 
tails  about  how,  by  Ood.  nobody  s  going  to 
come  Into  our  homes  and  rape  our  wives 

Such  convictions  do  hare  a  profound  In- 
.".uence  on  the  debate,  of  course,  but  they  are 
not  the  biggest  obstacle  to  establishing  rea- 
sonable gun  controls 

The  Individual  emotions  wrapped  up  In 
gtin-ownerahlp  could  be  dlaBlpat«l  Plinking 
at  tin  c&ns  can  get  ertremely  boring  'Waiting 
for  the  burviar  who  never  arrives  will  ulti- 
mately make  any  man  fee!  foolish  Owning 
a  snn  Just  because  Daddy  owned  one  is  not 
the  most  persuasive  arg-.ment  In  ar.  inr^a«- 
ingly  sophisticated  society  Arming  for  tf-ar 
In  a  city  that  supports  orjy  rats  and  mJc« 
would  strike  most  pwople  as  nonsei.slcal  TTie 
tradition  that  was  made  at  Jamestown  c^n 
be  unmade   In  time    tn  New  York  Ctty 

But  none  of  these  changes  wUl  happf-;^ 
none  caji  happen- — be<^use  of  one  inr-ir- 
mountable  hurdle'  the  money  in  gims  and 
amm\in!tlon  and  all  the  ronoomitant  servloea 
and  auxiliary  eqtitpmer.t 

It's  a  very  big  business,  big  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  rest  of  us  from  coming  tc  tp-m!=  T'.th 
each  other  Gun  owners  spend  sn  estimated 
t2  billion  a  year  at  the  minimurr.  en  this 
business — quite  enough  money  to  keep  Con- 
gress and  all  at«te  legislatures  apprised  of 
•he  desires  of  the  gun  and  amm\;r,!tlon 
m.ir.tifact'.:rers  r»'tsr.  g^,:r,  dealers  ."^"rt.";- 
cloihe*  manufacturers.  g-un-mag»zlne  pub- 
lishers, antlque-gvm  dealer*,  hunting -resort 
owners,  and  "conservation"  groups  whc  get 
a  kickback  from  ammunition  sales  At  bot- 
tom, it  Isnt  tradition  but  trade  that  controls 
this  issue 

There's  a  bright  side  to  It  Tbt  trade  does 
have  a  Hit  Mjullsor.  .A\-envj«  responds  with 
all  Its  heart  a  military  surphis  submachine 
gun  was  offered  for  sale  af  "The  Perfect 
Father  8  Dev  Qlff 

In  the  good  old  pre-:E>68  Ou.-.  Control  .\ct 
daya.  when  oalj  money  stood  t>e:we«:.  the 
cltliwn  and  his  owu  private  war  p>erhaps  the 
s -me  of  advertising  waa  .-eached  by  ti>e  Serr- 
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lc«  Armament  Ckj^  of  IUd«efl«ld.  New  Jersey: 

US  60mm  Morter  (slc)  complete  with 
bipod  and  baae  plate  etc.  An  Ideal  item  for 
your  den  or  front  lawn  can  be  easily  packed 
Into  trunk  of  any  automobUe.  Thla  ia  the 
perfect  tool  for  getting  even'  with  thoee 
neighbors  you  don't  like  Perfect  for  demol- 
tehtng  houses  or  for  back  yard  plinklng  on 
Sunday  afternoon." 

Since  we  already  have  many  mlUlon«  of 
ffuns  on  hand.  It  lant  always  easy  to  flgtire 
out  what  to  do  with  the  5  million  new  guns 
that  come  off  the  proud  VS.  assembly  lines 
each  year  for  civilian  consumption,  but  some- 
how we  do  make  a  place  for  them.  We  And 
them  very  useful,  tucked  Into  the  night-table 
drawer  for  security  or  tucked  Into  the  belt. 

We  use  th«m  to  conclude  dreary  marriages 
with  much  more  passion  than  the  marriages 
ever  knew  in  their  most  romantic  moments 
the  Houston  real  estate  executive  who  pump- 
ed 24  bullets  Into  his  wife  was  giving  her 
more  attention  than  she  was  accustomed  to 
receiving. 

And.  to  mention  the  most  Important  of  the 
many  other  uses  of  the  Orearm  In  Amertca 
the  gun.  of  course,  provides  the  prime  req- 
uisite   for    our    most    profitable    industry 
crime. 

To  be  sure,  white-collar  crime  does  not 
depend  on  It.  but  In  a  democracy  it  is  fitting 
that  a  trade  be  open  to  the  lowest  as  well  as 
to  the  highest  and  without  the  gun  the 
underpnvUe«red  would  be  cut  out  of  much 
crime  that  now  is  profitable. 

As  an  Inmate  of  the  JoJlet  penitentiary  a 
former  stlckup  artist,  explatoed  wtlh  im- 
pre«Blve  simplicity  to  a  visiting  reporter 
"With  a  gun  In  your  hand,  ifs  a  little  bit 
more  easier  to  control  the  situation,  no  mat- 
ter grocery  store,  bank,  or  what  It  Is  I  mean 
you  cant  go  in  wtlh  a  broomstick  and  secure 
any  authority  for  an  armed  robbery  • 

Some  contend  that  peaceful  citizens  are  at 
the  mercy  of  gun  abusers  because  there  are  so 
niany  guns  avaUable  and  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  obtain  a  weapon  if  one  Is  not  imme- 
dUtely  available  Where  there  Is  a  will 
tbere  Is  a  weapon 

Just  how  many  guns  are  floating  around 
the  country  is  anybody's  guess  "experts"  have 
appeared  before  congre^ional  committees  In 
recent  years  to  estimate  even^thlng  up  to  300 
million  guns,  or  about  one  per  person  for  the 
entire  popvUatlon. 

"^^N*"o°*J  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Pre^ntion  ot  Vloience  guessed  90  mll- 
Uon  in  ia<»  Its  a  gueeaing  game  that  de- 
pends »«»ry  much  on  the  mood.  shocUy  after 
John  Ke:inedy  s  assafialnatloo  a  writer  for 
the  Repeater  ma^jiuime  got  carried  away  and 
e«tana:«d  one  blUlon  guns  la  America  comes 
only  m  spuru  in  this  country  and  cools 
rwlftly.  In  1971  the  Natlonil  League  of  at- 
les.  an  organtraUon  representing  fifteen 
thousand  muiuclpalltles.  advocated  federal 
laws  prohibiting  interstate  sale  of  aU  fire- 
arms to  individuals  and  mandating  a  mini- 
mum ten-year  sentence  for  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm In  any  federal,  state,  or  local  crime 

But  the  very  next  year  It  withdrew  thU 
advocacy  and  by  a  lopsided  margin  voted 
(town  a  substitute  resolution  caUlng  for  na- 
tional legislation  to  prcrfiiwt  the  manufac- 
ture. Importation,  sale,  and  private  posaes- 
ilon  of  handguns  AppaienUy  the  amallM- 
cUtes.  which  predominate  in  this  organiza- 
tion, had  lost  sympathy  with  ths  gun  prob- 
Isms  of  their  Wg  brothers 

Bctam  ask.  why  not  arm  everyone'  Ifs  the 
only  proposal  that  was  not  seriously  made 
dux  tag  the  OT«at  Oun-Control  Debate  in 
Oongreas  during  the  last  decade,  and  consld- 
•rtng  tb«  categorical  bUge.  historical  cant 
bogus  piety,  and  filmsy  sociolo^  that  arcom- 
panlsd  most  othw  luggesttons,  it  would  seem 
to  be  at  least  a  refreshing  alternative 

It  has  tMen  the  tnost  remarkabto  Coo- 
graMtooai  dstiats  at  modem  time  On  no 
other  recent  legWatlve  question  has  so  much 
passion  bsen  spent,  with  so  little  effect 
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There  are  probably  60  mlHioa  more  guns 
looee  In  the  land  today  than  thtre  w»re  on 
the  day  President  Kennedy  was  aasassinated 
In  19«3 — an  event  which  most  people  thought 
would  bring  about  rigorous  gun  contrcis  al- 
most Immadlatley. 

And  although  there  were  a  few  restrictions 
put  on  the  sale  of  guns  by  legislation  passed 
in  1968 — the  first  gun-control  law  passed  by 
Congress  to  30  years — generally  speaking,  the 
traffic  In  guns  for  either  criminals  or  law- 
abiding  citizens  Is  as  brisk  as  It  has  ever 
been. 


THE  "MO>fEY  WEAPON" 


HON.  LE5TER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NIW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  .American  people  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  on  Monday  in  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  -The  Money 
Weapon."  by  Victor  Zorza  I  have  already 
distributed  this  article  to  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  during  our 
recent  deliberations.  The  column  vividlj- 
points  out  how  the  So%1et  Union  haa  ac- 
tively encouraged  the  Arab  oil  interests  to 
go  even  beyond  their  outrageous  black- 
mall  of  the  free  world  evidenced  by  the  oil 
boycott.  Yet  we  are  told  by  supposedly 
responsible  spokesmen  In  our  own  State 
Department  that  we  will  not  even  now 
alter  our  policies  toward  the  Arab  States. 
I  wonder  how  long  this  country  will  con- 
tinue to  absorb  the  abuse  and  humiliation 
of  these  blackmailers. 

The  article  follows: 

THI    "MowXT     WXAPOIf" 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

The  new  Arab  decision  to  use  the  "money 
weapon"  against  the  West  Is  being  dismissed 
by  Western  bankers  in  as  cavalier  a  manner 
as  some  experts  once  dismissed  the  oil  weap- 
on, but  the  Kremlin  has  hi^h  f rpectatlor..-! 
from  It 

The  economic  ministers  of  the  Arab  League 
member-states  met  In  Cairo  earlier  this 
month  and  agreed  to  begin  the  "gradual" 
withdrawal  of  Arab  funds  from  Western 
banks  Financial  experts  concede  that  If  the 
Arabs  withdrew  the  tlO  billion  they  now  keep 
In  Western  banks,  or  any  major  part  of  It. 
this  oould  pUy  havoc  with  the  Intricate  sco- 
nomlc  and  financial  mechanism  of  the  West- 
ern world 

But,  they  contend,  the  Arabs  would  do  no 
such  thing,  because  they  could  not  find  a  bet- 
ter home  for  their  money — which  Is  much 
like  the  earlier  argument  than  the  Arabs 
could  not  stop  selling  oil  to  the  West,  because 
they  could  not  drink  It  Moscow,  on  the  other 
hand.  U  telling  ths  Arabs  that  they  certainly 
ought  to  use  the  money  weapon — and  give 
the  moQsy  to  the  Russians 

Ths  Arabs,  say  the  Western  bankers,  would 
not  be  as  slmple-mlndea  as  ro  do  that  But 
the  KremUn,  which  knows  that  It  cannot 
dupe  ths  canny  Arab  finance  ministers  has 
dSTtsed  a  round-about  way  to  achieve  lu 
purpose 

A  typical  Moscow  broadcast,  just  bsfore 
the  Arab  Lsagus  meeting,  compilmented  the 
Arabs  on  their  "sffsctivs "  use  of  ths  oil 
weapon,  but  reminded  them  that  their  po- 
tential was  "not  confined  to  oil  alone  "  The 
withdrawal  of  funds.  It  said,  could  have  a 
graat  effect"  on  the  Western  countries  which 
were  helping  Israel  in  lu  "aggrssslTe  poUcy  • 

Aft*r  ths   Arab   Leagus   msetlng.   Moscow 
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welcomed  the  decision  to  be«ln  the  gradual 
withdrawal  but  evidently  felt  that  this  did 
not  go  far  enovj^h  An  Innammatory  broad- 
cast promptly  sought  to  arouse  Arab  suspi- 
cions with  taik  of  an  Interaatlonal  Zionist 
conspiracy  In  terms  reminiscent  of  the  Pro- 
tocols of  the  Elders  of  Zlon,  it  linked  the 
"oil  monopolies"  with  Jewish-controlled 
banks,  and  th?  Rothschilds  with  the  Rocke- 
fellers and  the  Oettys 

It  mattered  little  that  the  Rockefellers 
and  the  Gettys  were  not  Jews,  Moeoow  ex- 
plained, slr.ce  they  were  beholden  to  the 
Jews  They  profited  from  the  Industries  which 
supplied  arms  "to  the  Israeli  aggressors  at 
low  cost."  Had  It  not  been  for  Arab  oil,  which 
was  "the  life  blood  of  modern  industry," 
hundreds  of  major  factories  in  the  West 
"would  have  ground  to  a  halt  "  That  was  JUEt 
before  they  had  Indeed  ground  to  a  halt  In 
Britain. 

What  Moscow  now  seems  to  be  concerned 
about  Is  that  the  Arabs  might  weaken  In 
their  resolve  to  use  the  oil  weapon,  and  It  Is 
therefore  urging  them  to  supplement  it  with 
the  money  weapon  The  West's  major  Indus- 
trial corporatlorvs.  It  says,  are  "subservient 
to  the  Zionist  banking  capital  which  domi- 
nates, according  to  ecoriomlsts.  80  per  cent  of 
the  financial  system  of  the  West."  And  yet 
the  Arabs  put  their  money  In  these  banks 
which  'u-se  .Vrab  capita!  to  develop  the  war 
Industry  and  tc.  give  direct  economic  and  fi- 
nancial aid  to  Israel   ' 

When  the  money  theme  of  recent  broad- 
casts Is  examined  against  the  background  of 
what  the  Russians  have  been  saying  to  the 
.Arabs  over  the  years,  it  adds  a  further  strand 
to  the  pattern  which  has  begun  to  emerge 
lately  Now  the  "reactionary  Arab  oil  kings" 
who  Insist  on  keeping  their  money  In  West- 
em  banks  are  seen  to  be  "secretly"  In  leag\ie 
with  Western  Imperialists  and  Jewish  capi- 
talists, and,  Indeed,  with  Israel  Itself.  The 
aim  of  this  International  conspiracy  Is  to  pre- 
serve Israel's  power  and  to  protect  the  klnp? 
against  the  Arab  revolutionary  movement,  " 
in  which  the  Conununlsts  would  one  day 
play  a  leading  part, 

Moscow's  recent  pat  on  the  back  for  King 
Faisal  of  Saudi  .\rabla  Is  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed, sooner  or  later,  wl'h  a  blow  under  the 
belt  The  Kremlin  expecw  that  when  the 
"rr^actlonarles "  axe  overthrown,  the  Arabs 
would  establish  the  political  and  economic 
links  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  not 
only  give  it  a  share  In  the  Mideast's  oil,  as 
has  been  suggested,  but  would  also  help  to 
redirect  the  flow  of  Arab  oU  money  to 
Moscow. 

This  is  the  long-term  plan,  which  depends 
to  some  extent  on  continuing  tension  to  pro- 
duce the  sparks  that  would  Ignite  the  flam- 
mable revolutionary  material  lying  around 
the  Mideast  In  the  short  term  as  another 
Moscow  commentary  on  the  Arab  I^eague 
decision  made  clear,  the  Arabs  must  with- 
draw the  money  from  the  West  because  "to- 
morrow" another  devaluation  could  again 
ooet  them  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  At 
the  same  time  Moscow  »-amed  them  that  If 
they  used  It  to  buy  shares  in  Western  Indus- 
try, as  some  Arab  leaders  propose,  their  de- 
pendence on  the  West  would  only  increase. 

The  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  according  to 
Moecow,  lies  In  using  the  Arab  money  with- 
drawn from  the  West  to  buy,  from  a  certain 
country  that  remains  coyly  unnamed,  the 
equipment,  machinery,  and  whole  factories 
which  It  would  supply— unlike  you  know 
who — "on  the  basis  of  equal  and  mutual  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  cordial  and  honest 
assistance."  That  way,  it  said,  the  Arabs 
would  be  assured  "  that  their  money  would 
not  be  used  to  finance  Israeli  aggression, 
"which  Is  what  is  happening  now  " 

Of  course,  as  Moscow  has  often  told  the 
Arabs,  Its  own  interest  is  entlrslv  unselfish 
It  osrtalnly  wants  them  to  use  the  money 
weapon,  but  for  their  own  good  only — or  so 
Itaaya 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  elec- 
tion of  black  elected  officials,  particular- 
ly mayors.  In  the  South,  has  heralded  a 
new  era  for  black  people  and  politics  in 
this  area  of  the  countr>'.  This  new  era 
reflects  a  coming  of  sige  of  political  pow- 
er long  repressed  and  the  flowering  of 
alliances  between  blacks  and  whites 
based  on  the  reality  of  growing  black 
voting  power 

The  new  era  doe«;  not  mean,  however, 
a  waving  of  a  magic  wand  to  eliminate 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
rural  South.  A  black  face  In  a  public  of- 
fice formerly  occupied  by  a  white  does 
not  mean  automatic  benefit  for  the  black 
voting  population,  no  matter  how  great 
the  dlfTerenre  In  .sensitivity  toward  the 
problems  of  the  poor  between  the  two. 

Kenneth  S.  Colbum.  deputy  director 
f  research  for  the  Joint  Center  for  Po- 
litical Studies,  has  just  completed  a 
study  of  39  southern  ^wtis  with  black 
mayors.  The  results  of  hLs  study  indicate 
that  these  mayors,  and  their  towns,  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  the  neglect  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  that  has 
victimized  the  ruraly  South  in  the  pa.st. 

The  Boston  Globe,  in  a  recent  series 
of  articles  on  the  Colbum  .study  by  John 
Robinson,  makes  the  point  that  no  mat- 
ter who  holds  elected  office  in  these 
towns,  the  solution  to  the  problems  they 
face  in  common  must  begin  with  a  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  .solve  the  problem  of 
IX)verty  in  rural  America 

I  place  the  Robinson  articles  in  the 
HrcoRD  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Btrn-DINO    A    RtTLAL    AXKUCA 

(By  John  Robinson) 

There  ar»  at  least  46  black  mayors  In  nine 
of  the  11  states  of  the  old  Confederacy,  A 
few,  like  Maynard  Jackson  In  Atlanta  and 
Clarence  Llghtner  In  Raleigh  have  Inherited 
essentially  urban  areas  with  aU  the  promlae 
and  problems  that  the  nation  ar.d  the  cities 
across  the  country  have  been  trying  for  a 
decade  to  cultivate  and  cure 

Their  dUBcvUtles  have  bpen  endlessly  stud- 
led,  publicized,  addressed  and  otherwise 
dealt  with  The  search  to  turn  the  urban 
environment  from  a  self-destruct  pro)ectory 
has  absorbed  billions  of  tax  dollars  with 
varying  degrees  of  s>icces.s  That  Is  as  It 
should  be  But  the  vast  ma'orlty  of  black 
ofBclals  In  the  Sotith  i  as  well  as  their  white 
counterp>arts)  inherited  rural  towns  and 
cities  with  unique  prrblenas  only  dimly  per- 
ceived by  the  affluent  urban-suburban  mid- 
dle American. 

For  the  most  part  these  rural  spots  have 
no  formal  budgets,  few  operational  func- 
tions and  virtually  no  history  of  problem 
solving. 

A  study  authored  by  Kenneth  8  Colbum 
of  the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies  In 
Washington  reports  the  following  disconcert- 
ing facts  based  on  an  analysis  of  39  southern 
towns  with  black  mavors 

SO  percent  have  per  capita  Incomes  below 
12000  with  at  least  four  towns  below  (1000. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  hovising  units  lack 
one  or  more  plumbing  facilities, 
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More  than  a  quarter  of  the  housing  units 
are  without  flush  toilets 

Roiighly  a  quarter  of  the  units  are  con- 
sidered overcrowded 

About  two-lhlrds  of  the  housing  units  are 
owner-occupied  but  because  of  poverty,  lack 
of  municipal  services  and  Ignorance,  few  can 
tap  sources  of  funds  for  basic  Improvements, 

President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  had  a  feel- 
lag  for  the  rural  fKX-'i'  suid  It  was  his  Uj ten- 
sity of  feeling  that  channeled  some  measure 
if  assistance  to  Appalachla  and  the  niral 
South  as  vTcU  as  to  cities  i  Walter  Llppmann 
once  wrote  that,  on  the  theme  of  poverty, 
Johnson  had  '  Are  In  his  belly  ")  But  urban 
rioting  and  pork-barrel  mentality  in  the  Con- 
gress swung  the  emphasis  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  to  the  powerful,  populous  urban 
states 

Johnson's  several  attempts  to  reallocate 
some  of  that  emphasis  by  pooling  resources 
of  rural  counties  and  towns  and  dlspeiislng 
more  funds  through  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity programs  faltered  in  the  face  of  t.he 
ever-Increasing  app>etlte  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Thus,  many  rural  towns,  particularly  In 
the  South  and  especially  those  with  a  ma- 
jority of  black  citizens,  appear  little  better 
off  than  they  were  eight  years  a^o  The  Joint 
Center's  report  seems  to  bear  this  out,  as  do 
the  data  frim  the  E>epartme:jts  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  which  supplied  some  sup- 
plementary statistics 

While  stating  that  the  record  of  Federal 
aid  to  the  communities  studied  In  the  report 
was  'sketchy,'  the  author  concludes.  It  Is 
fair  to  suggest  that  it  (Federal  aid  i  Is  far 
below  the  level  required  to  meet  even  the 
most  basic  needs." 

The  needs  are  clear  and  the  mayors  Inter- 
viewed for  the  study  are  In  agreement:  fi- 
nancial aid  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life, 
tf  hr.lcal  assl.'^tance  to  the  black  mayors  and 
a  special  designation  for  the  towns  and 
others  like  them  to  focus  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  existing  Federal  bureaucracy 
on  their  needs,  their  aspirations  and  their 
reasonably  achievable  goals 

Johnson  once  wanted  to  create  a  rural 
,\merlca  so  promising  to  youth  that  they 
would  not  flee  to  overcrowded  cities  as  soon 
as  they  could  save  the  bus  fare  It  Is  a 
healthy  and  desirable  posslbUity. 

Problsms  or  BukCK  Mayors  in  Soijth 

(By  John  Rciblnson) 

The  world  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
new  South  that  are  spawning  black  elected 
officials  by  the  dozens  Is  centuries  apart  from 
the  troubled,  still  decaylnp  lu-ban  environ- 
ment of  the  Industrial  North 

TTie  problenis  that  both  world5  share  are 
magnified  a  hundred  times  over  in  the  old 
Confederacy  The  biggest  difference  Is  the  de- 
cree In  which  Ptate  aid  Federal  responses  to 
these  problems  have  been  mustered  and  Im- 
plemented 

This  view,  not  at  all  new  nor  held  solely 
by  discriminated  racial  minorities,  is  greatly 
supported  by  a  recent  study  authored  by 
Kenneth  S.  Colbum  of  the  Joint  Center  for 
Political  Studies  In  Washington  The  study 
Is  the  result  of  a  request  from  southern 
black  mayors  for  assistance  In  documenting 
the  needs  and  problems  of  southern  oom- 
munltles  headed  by  black  mayors  It  could 
be  the  startlr.ji:  point  for  an  Improved  na- 
tional response  much  In  the  way  studies  by 
Banfleld,  WlLson.  Moynahan  and  Olaser 
among  others  helped  share  the  last  decade's 
response  to  urban  problems 

The  record  of  blight,  de<:^y  and  neglect  In 
the  South  may  not  be  more  xhocklnj;  than 
in  northern  cities  but  U-.e  reeouroes  alli>cated 
and  squandered  to  some  decree,  to  address 
the  problems  were  lavlal.ed  on  the  North 
This  wa«  probably  as  much  owliig  to  the  wish 
of  the  bireaucracv  tc  stUl  truculent  rolc«s 
In  seething  ghettoes  as  it  was  due  to  a  roal 
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feeling  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  some- 
how Identical  to  the  fate  of  the  cities.  In 
terms  of  p>opulatlon  density,  that  fear  has 
Its  sticking  point  However,  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  sorry  scene  down  South 

There  are  now  46  black  mayors  of  south- 
ern cities  and  approximately  1200  black 
elected  officials  Por  the  generations  that 
lived  through  Jim  Crovf.  Interposltlun  and 
nullification,  thL=  is  a  monimaental  achlevs- 
ment. 

There  are,  however  a  hoet  of  problems 
which  these  newly  elected  officials  face  many 
of  them  because  of  unconscionable  neelect 
by  white  offlclals  who  preceded  them  Most 
of  the  mayors  govern  small  cities  and  most 
are  without  prior  adnalnlstrative  experience. 
There  Is  no  machinery  administered  by  ex- 
perienced, talented  personnel  Many  mayors 
serve  on  a  part-time  basis  There  Is  stUl 
racial  discrimination,  which  has  Its  tele- 
scoping effect  in  education.  Jobs  and  hous- 
ing And  there  is  the  all  pervasive  poverty. 
of  a  sort  that  Is  rarely  experienced  In  the 
North 

Twenty  eight  of  the  46  towns  have  per 
capita  Incomes  below  the  non-farm  poverty 
level  (11900!  as  defined  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  Fifteen  of  those  are  below  the  level 
for  farming  districts  (»1600i  At  'least  16 
towns  have  twenty  percent  or  more  housuig 
units  without  flush  toUete  Places  like  Ed- 
monson and  MltchellvUle,  Ark  and  Prlnce- 
vUle  N  C,  have  75  f)ercent  or  more  of  their 
units  without  toilets.  The  problems  of  over- 
crowding, certainly  not  one  confined  to  the 
Sotith,  Is  nevertheless  acute  Sewerage,  clean 
water  supply  health  facilities  are  scandalous 
rarities 

Ttie  mayors  beUeve  their  major  problems 
are  solvable  and  over  the  short -run  rather 
than  In  two  or  three  generations.  In  a  fu- 
ture oohimn  I  will  report  some  of  their 
thoughts  In  the  problem-solving  arena. 


INDEPENDENT  PROSECUTOR 
ADVOCATED 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOT7KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.VTATIVES 
Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illi- 
nois State  Bar  Association's  bulletin  the 
Bar  News  has  an  article  in  which  I  am 
sure  ray  colleagues  will  be  interested 
The  article  follows: 

IProm  the  Illinois  State  Bar  News, 
Novwnber  l&TS) 

iNDKPKNDrKT      P«OS*CUTO«      ADVOCATKD ISBA 

.^.SSEMBLT        SUGCISTS        CONGatSS        APPOIHT 

'>v,4TXRGA'rK  Prober 

Chicago. — The  Assembly  of  the  Illinois 
S'..ate  Bar  Association  approved  a  resolution 
N  vember  3  advocating  the  creation  by  Con- 
gress of  an  independent  Office  of  Special  Pros- 
ecution to  further  investigate  the  Watergats 
controversy 

The  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  ths 
policy-making  body  of  the  ISBA  by  a  vote  of 
59  to  16.  was  Introduced  by  David  P,  Ps&klnd 
cf  Aurora. 

In  Introducing  his  resolution  Pesklnd  criU- 
L-lzed  President  Nlion  for  his  recent  fl.rln^  of 
.\rcblbald  Cox  and  quoted  .American  Bar 
.\si!octatlon  President  Chesterfleld  Smith  In 
raying.  "The  President  .  .  Insututed  an  in- 
tolerable assault  upon  tlie  most  rudimentary 
and  ba&lc  principles  of  Justice  " 

The  resolutkm  reads:  "Resolved  that  ths 
Illinois  State  Bar  .\ssoclatlon  advocates  ths 
appointment  of  an  independent  prosecutor  to 
Investigate   the   Watergate   affair   and   other 
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matterm  and  tb*t  the  Ooosraas  of  Um  Dalt«d 
S'MVaa.  ooosUtent  wltb  th«  proTtalona  of  Artl- 
cl«  II.  Section  2  ot  tb«  ConatltuUon.  or  auch 
other  power  aj  aujr  •zlst.  ci««te  by  leglaJ*- 
tl«a  %n  liulapeiMlaQt  OOe*  of  ap«cua  Prow- 
cutlon  m  relation  to  tba  auitt«n  In  qu«atloo 
and  nov  under  inTosUgattoQ  " 

laBA  President  WlUUun  P  Sutler,  who 
prwtded  at  the  Aaaembly  aeaaioQ.  said  "Ther* 
la  nothing  more  tmportam  than  to  clean  up 
and  brine  w  an  end  th«  prea«nt  situation. 
When  the  current  Watergate  ojatter  la  ended. 
the  better  off  the  country  will  be 

He  added  that  the  reaolutlon  wa<  not  to 
Imply  that  the  •peoui  proeeeutor  that  Preel- 
den  Nixon  had  Just  appointed.  Leon  Jawor- 
ski.  waa  not  quallflad,  but  that  the  ISBA  As- 
sembly feela  that  the  only  route  for  the  guar- 
antee of  an  Independent  Investigation  of  the 
matter  la  through  Congreas  and  not  the  exec- 
utive office. 
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In  trouble  Can  you  name  me  eren  one  time 
whan  tomeone  elae  raced  to  the  Americana  in 
trouble?  I  doni  thin*  there  waa  out»ide  help 
eren  daring  the  8an  Pranclaoo  aarthquaxa 

Our  neighbor*  have  f«oed  It  alooe.  and 
I'm  one  Canadian,  who  la  damned  tired  of 
hearing  them  kicked  around.  They  will  ooom 
out  of  thia  thing  with  their  flag  high  And 
when  they  do.  they  are  enutled  to  thumb 
theU  Qoaes  at  the  landa  that  are  gloaung 
OTer  tbelr  preeent  troublea. 

I  hope  CMsada  U  not  one  of  theae. 


December 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  H   JOHN  HEINZ  IH 


AMERICA,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  H.ANRAHAN 

Of    II.LlNOla 

IN  THE  HOtJSK  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 

Thurtday,  December  20.  1973 

Mr  HANRAHAN  Mr  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  troubles  of  our  Nation  run 
high.  I  found  the  following  article  a 
wann  and  very  pleasant  intermiaslon 
from  the  type  of  Journalism  which  seem* 
to  dominate  our  newspapers  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  enjoy  this  article: 

In  Paaxsz  or  Amzxica 
(Tbe  following  editorial  waa  broadcast  over 
Toronto    radio    by    commentator    Gordon 
Sinclair.) 

ThU  Canadian  thlnka  It  u  time  to  speak  up 
for  the  Americana  aa  the  moat  generous  anc^ 
poeslbly  the  least  apprecUted  people  on  all  * 
the  earth 

Germany.  Japan  and.  to  a  leaser  extent. 
Britain  and  luiy  were  lifted  out  of  the  debris 
of  war  by  the  Americans  who  poured  In  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars  and  forgave  other  billions  In 
debts.  None  of  these  countrle*  is  today  pay- 
ing even  the  interest  on  lu  remaining  debts 
to  the  United  States. 

When  the  franc  *aa  in  danger  of  collapsing 
In  11>56.  it  was  the  Americans  who  propped  tt 
up,  and  their  reward  was  to  be  Insulted  and 
swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 
I  was  tbece.  I  saw  tt 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earthquakes, 
f.  Is  the  United  States  that  humea  in  to 
help  This  spring.  50  American  commu- 

nities (were I  flattened  by  tornadoes.  Nobody 
helped. 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  Policy 
pumped  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  into 
dlacoursKed  countries  Now  newspaper*  in 
thoae  countries  are  writing  about  the  deca- 
dent, war-mongering  Americana 

Why  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even  con- 
sider putting  a  man  or  woman  on  the  moon? 
Tou  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy,  and 
JOM  get  radios.  Tou  talk  about  German  tech- 
tiocracy.  and  you  get  automolrtlte. 

Ton  Ulk  about  American  technocracy,  and 
you  And  men  on  the  moon — not  once  but 
sereral  times — and  safely  home  axaln 

Tcu  talk  about  scandals  and  the  Ameri- 
cans put  their*  right  In  the  store  window  for 
everyV)dy  to  look  at 

Wh*n  the  railways  of  Prance.  Germany  and 
India  were  breaking  down  thro'igh  age.  It  was 
the  A-nerlcana  who  rebuilt  them  When  the 
PennsylvaoU  Rallmad  and  the  New  Tork 
C*o*rl  went  broke,  nobody  loaned  them  an 
old  '^abooae   Both  are  still  broke 

I  can  name  you  »,000  times  when  the 
Amarlcana  raced  to  the  help  of  other  people 


IN  TH»  H008B      y  H-        -.   fMTATIVBS 
Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  HEINZ  Mr  Speaker,  recently  a 
valued  constituent  brought  to  mv  atten- 
Uon  an  Important  article  from  the  No- 
vember 30  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  "The  Energy  Crlala  In  Perspec- 
tive," by  W  PhlllD  Qramm.  anaJyaes  how 
incentives  to  develop  nonpetroieum  based 
energy  forms  will  result  from  the  rapidly 
rising  world  crude  oil  prices 

Mr.  Oramm  argues  that  as  the  era  of 
cheap  energy  cornea  to  an  end,  many  of 
the  more  expensive  and.  until  now.  more 
exotic,  energy  forms  will  become  eco- 
nomically feasible  And  higher  prices  will 
attract  private  capital  Into  taking  the 
risks  necessary  to  develop  the  supplies 
of  clean  energy  we  need  for  national 
security  and  economic  stability. 
I  urge  mjf  colleagues  to  study  Mr 
,  Oramm  s  article,  for  It  provides  another 
Important  perspecUve  on  the  present 
energy  crisis : 

Thx  EimcT  CkMxa  d»  PzxspacTTvx 
(By  W    PhUlp  Oramm) 
Much    of    the   prevailing   rhetoric    on    the 
■energy  crlaU"  expreesee  the  kind  of  logic 
Since  there  is  lust  so  much  oU,  ooal.  natural 
gaa  and  other  enerry  sources,  sooner  or  later 
we  are  goin?  to  run  out  We  muat.  therefore 
begin  to  ration  these  resourtsee  not  only  to 
m**t  the  CTurent  crisis  but  to  conserve  energv 
In  our  time  and  move  the  day  of  r»iekr.ntng 
furUier  into  the  future   Americans  h«v».  ^«en 
•energy   pigs."    according   to   Stewart    Udal! 
and  have  been  operating  on    the   rr. Iwm  1<1<.ki 
»*3umpuoo    that    there    Is   no   limit    to    the 
quantity  of  energy   Since  we  are  at  the  end 
of  the  era  of  cheap  fuel  and  dea;ing  with  a 
problem  without  precedent,  strong  and  pre- 
viously unacceptable  policies  are  called  for 
government  regulation  of  the  producUon  and 
distribution  of  energy 

Ignored  Is  the  fact  that  mankind  has  fre- 
quently experienced  instances  of  Increasing 
•capclty,  and  by  Ingenuity  wid  free  action  has 
solved  aU  of  them  In  fact,  we  are  currently 
experiencing  the  $econd  major  energy  crlaU 
In  American  history 

Prom  the  colonization  period  until  the 
Civil  War  the  major  soiirce  of  artificial  light- 
ing In  the  DS  and  Europe  waa  whale  and 
sperm  oil  Since  -.here  were  no  good  substi- 
tutes for  these  oils  as  sources  of  light  the 
world's  supply  of  artificial  light  depended 
alnaoat  exclusively  on  the  whaling  industry 
People  did  not  need  computers  to  project 
•hat  the  suppi»  of  whales  cotild  not  keep  pace 
*lth  the  rapid  expanaloc  In  demand 

0p«nn  od  roes  from  4S  cents  per  gallon 
In  Uaa  to  Mas  a  gallon  in  18«e  Whale  oU 
roee  from  a  low  of  33  cenU  In  1833  to  tlAb 


a  gallon  In  1866  As  prices  rvMe.  gas  :llstuied 
from  ooal  became  an  <y»n<^mJicaily  feasible 
substitute  oauslng  whale  oil  demand  Uj  fall 
off  sharply  In  K  irope 

In  lft6w  sp«>rTn  ..11  was  over  $1  3fl  a  gallon. 
But  tJiat  aaxne  ^ar  a:,  evei.t  whirh  in  nine 
years  would  end  the  whale  oU  Tl.sls  forever 
occiuTed.  petrole  im  was  dlaoovered  :n  Penn- 
sylvania In  the  meaiT.lnie  the  ;leri-ji:,d  'f  the 
C!vii  War  br«^med  whale  oil  prices  Not  only 
waa  there  mrroased  demand,  the  war  dis- 
rupted pn.)d-.jctioji  (,'oiiscrtptlon  of  whaling 
Teaoe.^  as  frei^jni  snipe  a:.d  the  rapti.re  or 
deatructlon  of  ahlps  by  Southerri  privateers 
caused  a  decline  of  more  than  50"^  In  the 
number  of  U.3.  ship*  In  whaling  and  a  80*;^ 
decline  in  tonnage  By  latHi.  sperm  )ll  had 
reached  a  high  of  »2  M  a  gallon 

The  high  prices  for  whole  and  sp«Tn  oil 
between  1840  and  1867  provided  a  growing 
profit  incentive  to  develop  an  eflU  lent  refin- 
ing process  of  crude  petroieura  an.'  Induced 
kerosene  Beginning  in  iBfl":  keroe«>ae  broke 
the  sperm  and  whale  oU  niarket  and  price* 
tumbled.  By  188fl.  sperm  oU  aas  hpaper  than 
it  had  been  in  any  recorded  peritvi  -io  cents 
a  gall(3a— but  whale  <M  lamps  were  no  more 
than  relics  for  suoceedlng  gener»tlon."( 

TWO  VTT*L   TV  ft'.    VIOSS 

.Vslde  from  pn>vld!ng  an  mct-n';  e  f.ir  the 
develo^>ment  of  pe. -(.ileum  prxl  .<-ta  rising 
whale  and  sperm  cm  prices  perT  rmed  tw 
't.her  vtt*l  functions  Rislii^  prl-os  caused 
consumers  to  act  out  of  their  *  :.  n«..f  inur- 
est  to  economize  thenjse  of  ai.  r..-,.i.^  prices 
gave  an  Inducement  for  producers  to  In- 
crease output  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  through 
Lncreaaee  In  Invfatment  Improvements  In 
technology,  and  Incrwised  laN.r  Injnit  The 
rise  in  prices  from  182'^  1947  included  a  ns*> 
in  the  tonnage  .f  whaling  veaaels  of  almost 
800%  and  produced  numerous  technological 
improvemenu  m  the  whaling  Uidustry.  It 
appear*  that  rising  prices  caused  output  to 
increase  perhaps  by  1,000%  or  more  Had 
government  possessed  the  power  and  volltloHv 
to  ration  whale  and  sperm  oil  to  hold  Its 
price  down  or  to  levy  a  tax  on  oil  to  reap 
the  gains  from  the  price  riae.  the  shortage 
would  have  been  catastrophic  and  the  advent 
of  kerosene  and  other  petroleum  products 
might  have  been  delayed  for  decades. 

The  whole  o(l  crisis  Is  a  case  study  of  how 
the  free-market  system  solves  a  scarcity 
problem  The  end  product  of  this  process  of 
discovery  and  innovation  la  the  Petroleum 
Age  In  which  we  live  We  owe  the  benefits  and 
comforts  of  the  preeent  era  to  free  enterprise 
and  the  scarcity  of  whales 

The  history  of  our  first  "energy  crisis" 
demonstrates  that  there  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  face  long-term  d(X)m.  If  tech- 
nology were  suddenly  frozen,  some  of  the 
dire  projections  being  made  now  might  be 
realised  in  several  hundred  years  or  less, 
depending  on  which  'expert  of  the  week" 
one  believes.  But  technology  is  not  frown. 
It  is  instead  progressing  at  a  rate  unpre- 
cedented hutory  The  Petroleum  Age  will 
pass  as  did  the  Stone  Age  (and  the  Whale 
Oil  Era)  The  real  danger  U  that  we  may 
foolUhy  restrict  the  exploitation  of  crrrent 
sources  and  allow  them  to  become  valueless 
Only  If  we  eliminate  the  market  Incentives 
for  Innovation  and  investment  will  we  face  a 
real,  long-term  "energy  crisis." 

Though  there  U  no  long-term  energy  cri- 
sis" there  is  a  short-term  problem  Economic 
science  teaches  that  shortages  cannot  exist  In 
free  markets  In  free  markets  prices  rise  in 
order  to  eliminate  shortages  "Crisis'  *•<  op- 
posed to  slmole  scarcity,  results  from  market 
dlsruptloas;  and  tht  only  sector  of  society 
which  p<  Ksesses  the  power  to  disrupt  a  large 
market  Is  the  government.  Government  price 
celling*  on  natural  gas  at  the  well-head  have 
been  one  of  the  most  dlaruptlve  public  poll- 
clSH  By  setting  the  price  of  natural  gas  artlfl- 
clally  low.  the  government  has  stifled  the  In- 
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centlve  of  producrers  to  Increase  supplies, 
while  the  artificially  low  price  has  stimulated 
deeaand  Purthermore,  since  profits  are  low 
at  these  artificially  low  celling  prices,  Invest- 
n.p::t  and  exploration  have  fallen  off  sharply. 

Prlo*  O'DtroU  have  aifio  had  a  delrlnaanta! 
inipart  on  the  supply  of  petroleum  products 
an  J  the  ci^iistructldn  of  reflnerv  capacity,  es- 
sential to  increarlnp  domestic  energy  sup- 
;  '.;e«i     I>ie    tn    the    pressure    to    keep    prices 

"low  what  the  fr»»e  market  would  specify, 
-hortages    of    petroleum    products    have    oc- 

irred  at  both  the  retail  and  wholesale  levels. 
Had  prices  been  allowed  to  rise,  the  quantity 
-uppllM  wf\ild  l-.sve  expanded  !■  meet  the 
quantity  demand.  and  each  consumer 
would  ha.'e  had  direct  Incentive  U'  e<~onuml/'e 
on  us&^«  We  are  iily  no*  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  dlslcrtliig  impact  on  the  production  of 
Inputs  essential  tfj  fuel  production  ^dniUng 
equipment,  tiibular  sleel  etc  '  which  four 
phases  of  price  o<>ntrola  have  produced 

Environmental  legislation  and  court  action 
also  have  had  a  significant  Impact  on  U^e  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  energy  InJtinctlooB 
against  aU>mlc  aiid  couventlona;  p^jwer  f,iants 
have  prevented  the  supply  of  electricity  from 
keeping  up  with  the  demand  The  Injunction 
against  tlie  Ala&kan  pipeline  has  impeded  the 
growth  of  cU  supplies.  Pollution  control  de- 
vices on  automobiles  have  Increa-sed  fuel  con- 
sumption and,  thereby.  Increased  the  demand 
for  gasoline  Mass  conversion  from  high  sul- 
phur to  low  sulphur  fuels  in  orUer  lf>  ci>mply 
ulth  KP,A  regulations  to  abate  pollution  ha-s 
caused  a  change  in  the  comfKwition  of  energy 
demand  from  plenilful  cheap  siurce^  of  en- 
ergy to  scarcer  more  expensive  ones 

The  energy  crl.si.s  has  macit  :v  clear  that 
pollution  abatement  ha.'^  a  definlie  cjst  to  so- 
ciety. Only  by  understanding  the  ooBts  In- 
volved In  variou.-,  ft  ruis  of  pollution  abate- 
ment can  we  ch'xjse  ho»  much  envlronmsntal 
protection  Is  optimal. 

The  bureaucratic  nietiiod  of  looking  at  the 
supply  and  demax.d  '.  r  tnergy  products  dif- 
fers substantially  from  the  market -directed 
approach.  The  bureaucrat  presumes  first  of 
all  that  the  supply  of  the  product  Is  abso- 
lutely fixed.  Price  does  not  matter  A  price 
rise,  he  argues,  will  not  put  more  oil  in  the 
pipelines — at  least  not  before  the  next  elec- 
tion. People  "need  a  certain  amount"  of  the 
product,  and  they  will  al  sa>s  buy  t>c  ■wn.  ■ 
quantity  regardless  of  price  unless  they  are 
too  poor  to  afford  it  at  all.  These  views  are, 
of  course,  economic  nonsense.  In  weighing 
the  various  courses  of  action  which  might  be 
followed  In  minimizing  the  cost  of  dealing 
with  the  current  energy  problem  it  Is  useful 
to  make  a  ball  park  estimate  of  the  price 
level  that  the  free  market  would  yield  In  the 
shortage  perl(Xl 

ESnaiATING  OL'TFUT  AND  DIMAKD 

Estimates  of  how  much  the  demand  for 
energy  sources  would  decJlne  l:.  a  period 
less  than  a  year.  If  prices  rose  by  1 '"  ,  range 
from  roughly  0  2-7,  to  12"^  Estimates  of 
how  much  the  quantity  supplied  would  rlee 
In  the  same  period.  If  prices  rose  by  i  ■", ,  vary 
from  roughly  Ofif^  to  7r  a  reasonably 
^oi^servattve  estimate  is  that  a  price  rise  of 
1 '>  wUl  provoke  a  decline  In  the  quantity 
demanded  of  0.5%  and  a  rise  In  the  quantity 
supplied  of  1  °;  . 

The  practical  lmpc)rtai,ce  of  these  esti- 
mates Is  that  a  10°;  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  fuel  at  current  prices  would  yield  a  free 
market  rtie  In  price  of  less  than  7  If  vie 
are  more  pes-slmlstic  about  tlie  shortage  and 
assume  that  demand  er^ieeds  supply  by  20  r, 
St  the  current  price  we  might  expect  a  price 
rise  of  less  tlian   14"^ 

The  ab<ive  estimates,  though  conservative. 
do  not  take  accoant  of  the  dlsnipUon  pro- 
duced by  the  -rlsls  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds this  issue  Binoe  ths  magnltud*  of 
the  crisis  has  been  blown  out  of  ail  reason- 
able proportions  and  people  fear  shortages 
and  rationing,  hoarding  by  both  the  supplier 
and  demanders  la  a  genuine  posslbUlty  In  the 
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very  short  run  (up  to  three  months  1  we 
might  expect  prices  to  rise  above  the  long- 
t«rm  market  price.  After  rotighly  one  to  three 
montha  we  should  expect  the  crisis  mania 
to  pass  and  a  general  dUboardlng  to  (xcur 
so  that  pnoes  would  fall  to  a  level  below 
the  ahore  eetimataa.  The  eatlnuitea  are  of 
cotirse  baaed  on  the  assumption  of  unhamp- 
ered market  adjtutments.  Oovemment  at- 
tempts to  Interfere  with  this  market  process 
would  tend  to  shift  the  eatlnutM  upwards 

The  first  itvp  In  polTlng  the  anjergy  short- 
age u  to  allow  the  free  market  system  to 
work  AU  price  ceQingt  and  government  con- 
troU  thouia  be  eUmtnated.  Such  actloD  would 
greatly  stimulate  the  supply  of  energy  sotiroee 
and  eliminate  ShortagM.  Prices  would  rise 
but  the  expansion  of  ou^ut  would  hold 
prices  to  the  minimum  which  current  con- 
ditions dictate  yorthermore.  the  free  mark- 
et wUl  Insure  that  energy  will  be  alltxakted 
to  the  highest  priority  tisers.  Price  Increases 
are  not  pleasant,  but  they  are  better  than  low 
prices  and  no  energy.  If  theae  higher  prices 
work  hardships  on  the  less  fcM'tunate  among 
us,  special  provisions,  which  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  distortions  and  waste  of  ration- 
ing, could  be  provided  for  this  small  minor- 
ity 

There  Is  an  additional  advantage  of  allow- 
:nK  domestu  prices  to  rLse  As  prices  nse  in 
the  VS..  the  cost  to  the  Arabs  of  maintaining 
'he  restriction  oa  sales  tc-  the  r.S,  win  get 
higher.  If  »e  simply  allow  the  market  lo 
M-ork.  the  agreement  to  restrict  sales  to  the 
'■  S,  will  break  and  with  It  Arab  unity  wlii 
'  reak.  Tl\e  Ar&bs  ure  playing  a  dangerous 
game  IT  we  aiiow  prices  to  rise  we  can  ex- 
p)ect  the  development  of  r.e*  domestic 
sources  such  as  oil  shale  and  d.^mesilcally 
produced    .substitutes   for    petroieuni 

COSTS  AND  CTXAS   AIB 

Another  step  In  solving  the  energy  problem 
Is  to  ivft-rrm  snciftf  of  the  coyt  of  mirrnn- 
TTifnal  arid  erolngieal  profjra-^w  and  allow 
thf  pfnplr  to  rhnif  Tf  people  want  the  end 
products  of  such  proeram?  thev  will  have  to 
pay  the  cost  In  higher  enertrv  prr-es  Wlthcut 
adequate  in'ormBtion  socletv  vv  til  not  be  able 
to  decide  which  programs  are  worth  the  cost 
and  which  are  not  If  people  prefer  cleaner 
air  to  lower  fuel  cost  thev  can  choose  to  con- 
vert from  coal  to  oil.  If  thev  chcKjse  lower  fuel 
cost  they  can  burn  cheaper  and  dirtier  fuels. 
Such  a  system  seems  preferable  to  allowing  a 
bureaucrat  to  decide  for  them 

To  Increase  supplier  we  should  c>pen  the 
continental  shelf  for  dTxilir.g  bt:t  n-.ake  firms 
liable  for  oil  spills  and  other  forms  of  ecologi- 
cal disturbances.  Most  oil  spills  are  not  from 
drillings  but  from  tankers  By  employing  the 
Naval  oil  reserves,  the  continental  shelf  and 
areas  which  wUl  become  econonalcally  feasi- 
ble at  higher  prices,  output  could  be  greatly 
expanded. 

We  should  trutitute  peak-load  pricing  for 
electricity  in  sKortacie  areas  Brownouts  and 
blackouts  occur  because  in  reak  use  periods 
o.erloads  occur.  By  charging  more  for  power 
In  peak  use  periods  nonessential  use  would 
occur  in  nonpeak  load  periods  ahe:.  power  is 
cheaper.  Under  the  current  svstem  tiiere  is  no 
Incentive  to  spread  uut  po»er  use  Peak  load 
pricing  could  minimise  overload?  In  the  cur- 
rent system  and  allow  time  for  supply  sources 
to  catch  up  to  peak  ,.,*vl  deiutanc 


A  LETTER  FROM  MR    JAMES  A. 
RICHARDS 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MARA2ITI 

or  Nxw  jaR-sxT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  AT1\'XS 

FrutQit.  December  21    1973 

Mr,  MAR.\ZITI  Mr,  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  couslderaiion  a  ietl«r  from  one  of  mi' 
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constituents,  Mr  James  A.  Richards, 
dated  December  10. 1973,  wMch  I  feel  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  cltl- 
zena  of  this  Nation. 

This  letter  is  typical  of  the  many  that 
I  have  received  in  recent  weeks. 

The  letter  follows; 

Annandaxx,    NJ.. 
December    10.    1873 

DaAB  CoNcatEssMAK  liMMjjzjTi  I  votcd  for 
the  President,  I  am  pleased  with  hL*  re<3ord. 
During  ths  Viet  Nam  war  he  kept  his  ircird. 
Every  troop  withdrawal  was  met.  He  told 
me  no  lies  unlike  the  man  who  served  l>efore 
him. 

We  have  had  no  new  wars  We  seem  t<:  be 
calmer  now  than  we  ■were  two  years  ago.  My 
Income  tax  has  been  going  down  the  past 
three  years  while  my  Income  goes  up  He 
ended  the  draft  He  got  the  18  year  old  vote. 
.Mthough  inflation  is  bad.  I  believe  he  has  the 
right  idea. 

So  as  you  can  see.  In  ^Ite  of  the  teiovlsloa. 
•-.here  are  people  who  are  happy  with  Nlxoa. 

I  think.  It  does  no  good  to  go  around  try- 
ing to  Impeach  the  President  Perhaps  next 
week  the  television  win  leap  out  that  the 
FYesldent  painted  the  oval  office  without  first 
asking  the  director  of  parks  and  playgrotinds. 

That  Is  where  this  whole  tssiie  of  impeach- 
ment belongs,  in  a  playground  OK.  so  some 
don't  like  htm  I  did  not  like  Kennedy  or 
Johnson  and  they  brought  me  a  war.  All 
N'licr.  did  was  make  peace 

Now  that  they  kicked  him  down  and 
rubbed  his  fare  In  the  dirt  why  don't  they 
,eave  him  alone 

He  Is  my  President  too 

JaMIS     A       RlCHASDS 


ERNEST  PETINADD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW     TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr  ROONTEY  of  New  Yc-k,  Mr  Speak- 
er, with  the  retirement  of  our  !nend 
Ernest  Petinaud  a5  maltre  d  of  the  Mem- 
bers' dining  room  in  the  Capito],  a  long 
and  warm  era  ends  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Ernie  will  be  soreLv  mis.<^d  by  al!  those 
who  have  known  hun  and  wlio  h&ve  been 
greeted  by  his  usuil  warm  handshake, 
broad  smile .  and  hearty  heilo 

Daring  his  more  than  40  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  House  of  Repre.ser.iati\es  and 
its  membership,  Eme5t  has  been  able  to 
number  among  his  man.v  friends  ihe 
great  and  the  famous  who  have  ■xorked 
in  this  Chamber 

His  consideration  for  the  Memt>ers  of 
Congress,  their  families,  their  staSs.  and 
the  Lhou.sands  of  constituents  who  come 
to  the  Capitol  ever>'  year  wa,-  unmatched 
;n  sincerity  and  warmth  I  know  that  I 
echo  the  sentiments  of  all  of  u=  who  ha\-e 
known  Eme-^t  in  saying  tliat  we  appreci- 
ate his  hard  work,  his  personality,  and 
his  perseveran  ~e 

VVlien  asked  recentl>-  by  one  of  our 
colleagues  what  he  would  miss  most 
about  working  on  the  Hill.  Ernie  an- 
swered without  he<:lu»tlon  "I  will  miss 
the  atmosphere  of  friendsliip," 

He  went  on  to  paraphrase  the  great 
^Vill  Rogers  t>>-  sa,ving  that  he  hiis  never 
met  a  Mrmber  he  did  not  like 

Mr.  Speaker,   tt   goes   without  saying 
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of  course,  that  I  personally  never  met  a 
Member  or  anybody  else  for  that  mat- 
ter, who  did  not  lllte  Ernest  Petlnaud 

We  shall  adl  miss  Ernest  and  I  feel  tt 
a  privilege  to  join  with  all  the  other 
Members  and  his  friends  in  wishing  htm 
a  long,  happy  and  well-earned  retire- 
ment The  editor  in  chief  goes  back  Into 
the  woodwork. 


QARBAOEMEN  AND  CONGRESSMEN 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

D*  THS  HOUSE  OF  Hi^  HSSENTA'nVBS 

Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr    BAUMAN    Mr.   Speaker,   as   one 

Member's  thoughts  on  the  crisis  of  public 
confidence  in  government  and  Its  leaders, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  the  House  the 
contents  of  my  weeklj-  column  entitled. 
"Oarbagemen  and  Congressmen"  and  as 
I  do  so  I  would  also  Like  to  wl&h  my  col- 
leacues  a  happy  new  year. 
The  article  f  oDows : 

OAKBACEMXTf    AMD    OOlfOBWWMWW 

(By  Congressman  Bob  BaumamI 

W/tsHiNCTON,  D  C  — You  auiy  rwcail  resding 
a  few  we«ks  ago  about  »  Lou  HAirto  poU  wtiich 
sbowed  Uiat  ooJ;  18"*  of  tb«  Aiacrlcaa  people 
have  a  gr«at  deal  oX  coafldenoe  In  the  Presl- 
denc.  while  53%  of  all  Amertcaas  have  a  great 
deal  of  ooafldence  in  the  maa  who  collects 
Uielr  trash.  There  was  a  great  de&l  of  chuck- 
ling when  the  poU  wa«  made  public,  and  meet 
people  wrote  it  off  to  the  Watergate  scandal. 
But  a  close  examination  of  the  p>oU  data 
shows  that  more  terlovis  conclostona  are  to 
be  drawn  from  :h:3  surrey. 

The  poll  was  conducted  in  September.  1873. 
at  the  dlrectk>n  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relatione.  Harrla  was 
cocnmiasioned  to  survey  public  attitudes  to- 
ward government  at  federal,  state,  and  local 
levels  tbrougbout  the  country,  and  scene  of 
the  results  were  st&rtUng. 

Wblle  the  cxxnpartson  between  publVc  coc- 
Odence  In  trasii  collection  and  the  Presidency 
;ot  most  of  the  attention,  few  noticed  that 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative*  did 
not  fare  much  better  WhUe  18%  bad  "a  great 
deal  at  ooofidenoe "  in  the  White  Houm.  only 
29'^  felt  that  wmv  about  the  House  and  only 
30"  about  the  Senate. 

An  even  more  telling  reaponae  came  when 
the  in'emewers  asked.  "What  do  you  feel  are 
The  two  or  three  biggest  problema  facing  the 
country?"  Cnderstaadabiv  Ta  '^  said  the 
eoooomy  tnilatk>n  The  same  reapoose  was  at 
the  top  of  the  llsrt  wtwn  th«  question  was 
Mked  a  rear  ago  But  the  second  most 
numerous  response  was  •Integrity  In  gorem- 
mect.  •  the  answer  given  by  43°?-  of  thoee 
polled,  up  from  or.Iv  5"-    s   year  earlier 

The  tabulations  brought  Mr  Harris  to  re- 
:nartc.  in  summing  up  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey that  The  ker  to  any  kind  of  succeasful 
leadership  must  t>e  tron-bouod  integrity  This 
matter  of  honesty  and  straight  dealing  to  one 
•^at  hi  J  the  public  deeply  alarmed.  It  can- 
not be  nnderea*; mated  ~ 

Fully  «7t  of  those  polled  said  that  there 
*•"  »  ^.Teral  lack  of  trust  and  conflden'* 
m  KOTsmment  whUe  70"'.  said  that  cormpt 
r>oittlclan»  were  a  ma -or  problem  in  America. 

It  U  ttm*.  I  believe,  for  public  :ytai-:tX»  to 
turn  OTSr  a  new  leaf,  and  these  survev  r^rults 
proTlde  hard  artdenca  that  the  public  will 
insist  'jtx  It  Fun  flnanclA;  dlvlcwure  not 
only  of  campaign  receipts  and  expenditures, 
but  or  personal  financial  stature  shotild  be 
regutred    of    rvery    public    omclal     Whether 
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fairly  or  unfairly,  numerous  sea-dais  con- 
cerning the  exper.dltu.'e  .T  funds  coiiected 
by  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President 
last  year  have  .'esulted  in  a  genera:  public 
.-ynlclim  about  political  oam;)al^Li  nnar.cixig 
at  all  levels.  This  doubt  and  cyaicLsm  can  be 
dispelled  only  if  full,  honest,  and  complete 
puhlic  (tiacloeure  of  campaign  r.naaclijg  is 
coasdatory 

Q'lestlor.s  ariout  the  ProsidenfB  personal 
floajares  ;:ave  It.  turr.  raised  ^jufistiona  about 
the  peraonal  ftuances  oT  svery  other  pu..Mic 
otBclaJ.  Just  ±3  early  and  re^.r.ar  disci  «...-« 
of  Mr.  Nlxan  •  peiaoiiai  flaaaoes  would  have 
^'.aved  otr  much  ..'  tr.?  iee;.«r.l;^  cijubt 
wlilch  now  plagues  his  admlr.istrauor..  It  will 
save  ai:  of  OS  :.-on.  2„'.iht  a.i.;  susplclor.  %t>.,\it 
other  elected  officials  at  Ml  leve!.^  if  personal 
dlacloeure  becomes  commonplace.  It  u  some- 
thii;g  1  have  long  favored 

It  Is  alao  vital,  of  course,  that  all  of  thoee 
involved  la  the  Watergate  affair  ar.d  the  sub- 
sequent cover-up  be  arou^ht  to  Justice.  Ma.-.y 
have  already  beea  tried  and  convicted  But 
the  contlniUng  controverBj  over  the  missing 
tapes,  and  other  deveiopmeata,  demonstrate 
that  the  case  is  .'ar  from  closed  However 
painful  It  may  be.  all  of  the  facta  In  the 
Watergate  caae  must  be  brought  to  light,  for 
If  they  are  not.  the  loss  of  public  confidence 
In  government  may  become  Irreparable. 

Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that  one  bright 
light  did  shine  through  the  survey  results, 
wliich  indicates  that  there  Is  still  hope  for 
elected  officials  who  wish  to  regain  the  con- 
Sdence  of  the  public  By  a  large  margin, 
.\merlcan8  stm  hold  to  a  Arm  belief  that  our 
ftovemmental  institutions  are  sound,  and 
they  oontlnue  to  have  faith  in  our  system  of 
government  Present  concern  stems  not  from 
shaken  beliefs  In  the  structures  of  federal. 
state,  and  local  governments,  but  from 
doubts  about  the  manner  Ln  which  those 
governments  are  being  run  today  Slgnifl- 
cantly.  VLr  Harrts  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
survey  by  concluding  that  "  there  is  vir- 
tually DC  evldeooe  that  the  .Vn'.erican  peo^)!* 
are  spoiling  to  change  the  basic  structure  of 
their  free  and  volunta.-v  a«.-iety  "  If  any- 
thing, Harris  says,  .^merlcan3  are  locking  for 
more  contact  between  elected  officials  and 
the  public,  "as  well  as  more  division  of  the 
labor  of  governing  among  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  lerels." 

As  we  begin  the  year  1974  I  pledge  lo  you 
my  continued  support  of  these  values  and 
recognize  my  duty  to  exercise  my  responsl- 
btllties  as  an  elected  official  honestly,  and 
with  Integrity  It  la  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  new,  year  wUl  bring  a  renewed  faith  and 
confidence  in  our  governmental  Institutions. 
as  we  work  to  correct  that  which  has  disap- 
pointed us  In  the  pax* 


ERNEST   PETINADD 


HON    E  de  !a  GARZA 

or    TTXAS 
IN  THE  HOD8K  Of  RZPRESENTATrVES 

Thurtdav.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  DC  u  OARZA.  Mr  Speaker,  saying 
"adlos"  Is  always  a  wrench  to  the  heart- 
strings— and  we  are  saving  "adlos"  now 
to  our  good  friend.  Em<>st  Petlnaud  who's 
leaving  the  House  of  Representatives 
restaurant  as  it«  maitre  d'  for  the  easy 
life  It  will  be  nice  for  his  wife  and  family 
^o  have  Ernest  home — but  his  departure 
•v^n  make  a  change  for  aU  of  us 

Th»>  word.'!,  "loyal,"  "faithful  "  '■help- 
ful.'* "cooperatlre."  "kind"— Just  begin  to 
describe  Ernest — ail  that  and  even 
more — a  great  ambassador  of  good  will— 
the  real  American  utory  al)  over  again  of 
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the  poor  unmlgrant  boy  rising  to  helghte 
of  t.Tje  prof easloaal ism  and  widespread 
respect  for  hLs  ablllUep  That  Is  the  story 

if  P^ment  Pftinaud 

Coming  from  soutli  Texas  I  have  a 
r.llir.g-jal  roiL'^'ltueixy-  and  Emost  had 
.*  parUcular  pericha.-.t  for  reroKnlzing 
Uioee  who  ^poke  Spajiish  aiid  alv^  a>  u  wel- 
comed them  in  tiie  most  iluenl  of  those 
dulcet  tones — as  he  leaves  us  we  say  to 
."lim.  •  Vaya  con  Dios.  Ernesto-  -que.sletn- 
pre  lenga  todo  lo  mejor  en  esta  vida." 


WHAT    OOVERJSMENT    SHOULD    DO 
IN   THE   ENERGY   CRISIS 

HON    PETER  N.  KYROS 

^r   Maims 
IN   T  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  KYROS  Mr  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
more  pressing  subject  today  than  the 
energy  crisis  Therefore.  I  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  the  following 
article  with  my  coDeagues  Its  author, 
Mr  Edward  Falck,  Is  an  oil  and  energy 
expert  who  h.is  had  pxlensive  exixrlence 
with  the  energv  .shortaKe  during  World 
War  U.  His  e.xcellf-nt  artlde,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly. 
is  Insightful  and  timely,  and  I  commend 
It  to  my  colleagues'  attention  at  this 
point; 

What  OovxaNKKiTT  Shoulo  Do  in  thb 

Enixgt  Ckisis 

I  By  Edward  Palck  i 

(KBrroa's  Sort  The  legislative  situation 
m  Washington  la  fluid  Events  concerning 
energy  are  outpacing  even  dally  newspapers. 
In  this  situation  rather  than  discussing  sp>e- 
clHc  bills  and  events  as  normally  done  In 
this  space.  It  was  felt  the  Fortnightly  could 
make  a  better  contrlb\itlon  by  opening  a  dis- 
cussion relating  to  the  basic  thrust  of  that 
legislation  How  government  ahould  approach 
rationing  and  allocation  of  fuels.  A  logical 
place  to  i)egln  is  to  explore  some  of  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  when  t.ne  supply  of  energy 
was  threatened  We  contacted  Edward  Paick 
of  Washington  who  waa  Dl.'ector  of  the  Office 
of  War  UUlitles  from  1943  through  1945.  His 
views,  which  follow,  reflect  not  only  expe- 
riences of  that  earlier  "energy  crisis"  but  also 
bis  strong,  personal  advocacy  of  how  govern- 
ment might  approach  the  present  dilemma 
The  PortnlRhtlv  Invires  letters  and  opinions 
from  nt.>iers  t  ward  the  end  of  helping  gov- 
emmert  formulate  a  program  that  will  have 
the  least  delet^rk-us  impact  on  people's 
liven,  the  e<onomy  and  utilities  .fb»:)ve  all. 
to  help  govemn^ent  obtain  a  pr  eram  that 
will  work.) 

I  have  been  a^ked  tc.  express  my  views  on 
how  (tovernment  mlirht  approach  the  prob- 
lems of  rBtlonlnn  and  fuel  allocation  In  to- 
day's energv  rrULs  baj^ed  on  mv  experience 
with  the  one©  ,,f  War  UtlllUes  There  are 
similarities  between  the  fuel  iiippiT  problem 
then  and  now  But  there  are  differences,  too. 
In  order  t4.  provide  the  neceesary  rationale 
for  my  conclusion  that  a  new  government 
agencv  Is  needed  it  is  necessarv  to  recall 
brtefly  thoee  earlier  tlme.i  the  atmixsnherp 
and  mv  own  ri  lir 

The  war  between  Oermanv  and  Britain. 
PVance  and  their  allies  wan  in  full  swing  In 
1»40  and  earlv  1941  President  Rooeevelt  was 
concerned  with  defense  mahlllr.atlon  In  the 
event  the  fnlted  States  mleht  become  In- 
volved. The  Office  of  Production  Management 
had  been  created 
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One  quebtlon  of  major  concern  was  the 
•readlncBB  ■  of  the  electric  Industry  to  meet 
power  requirements  In  the  event  of  war.  The 
President  had  aaked  for  a  report  on  this  im- 
portant subject  and  one  was  prepared  aud 
presented  by  Mr.  KeUogg  of  tiie  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute  and  Oano  Dunn,  a  well-known 
engineer  The  Rooeevelt  advisers  believed  tills 
Keilogg-lJ unn  report  was  too  conservative 
aiid  did  not  allow  for  probable  contingencies 
that  might  greatly  ej[pand  the  requirements 
for  electric  pi)wer  Al  this  point.  President 
Roosevelt  called  upon  Julius  A  Krug  then 
manager  of  power  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  to  come  to  Washington  Mr  Krugg 
called  "Cap  ■  by  his  friends  asked  me  t.; 
leave  my  work  with  Consolidated  Bdlson 
Company  of  New  York.  Inc  .  to  come  to 
Wa&hlngrton  as  a  "DoUar-a-year  man  '  ajid 
be  ills  deputy 

KKSDS    KSmCATXI) 

My  first  aaalgnment  was  lo  forecast  the 
peak  electric  power  recjuirwneiits  tnai  would 
occur  under  condition*  of  full  military  and 
clvUUn  mobilization  In  this  work  I  had  the 
highly  competent  assistance  of  an  able  stat- 
tstlclan.  Constantlne  Bary.  who  had  been 
loaned  bv  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  We 
estimated  power  requirements  would  peak 
In  the  year  1SK3  at  a  level  very  substaiitlsdly 
lUgher  than  had  beei^  predicted  in  the  Kel- 
log-Dunn  report.  Inunedlate  steps  were  taken 
to  expand  the  hydroelectric  capacity  of  TVA 
and  the  Bonneville  I'ower  Administration 
and  al.-sn  to  expand  the  steam  power-electric 
generation  capability  of  Importar.t  private 
power  systeais  serilng  defense  production 
loads. 

The  Office  of  War  Utilities  had  a  quality 
organization  of  men  and  women  Their  mo- 
rale was  always  high  \o  one  complained 
when  called  upon  our  stall  to  work  long 
hours.  Everyone  knew  there  w.as  a  war  on." 
(Oovernment  workers  tJ<lay  exhibit  no  such 
knowledge  t<-iwaj-d  the  energy  crisis  ) 

Our  persiinr.ei  was  recruited  with  great 
care  to  balance  out  ronfllcllng  points  of 
owned  electric  c  .mp)anie.s  federal  agencies 
such  as  TVA,  Boiu  evllle  Power.  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  and  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Ad- 
ministration. We  made  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  use  or  abuse  of  the  priorities-allocation 
system  to  further  the  special  Interests  of 
any  particular  company,  public  versus  private 
Ideology,  etc 

We  pave  much  thought  to  avoiding  con- 
flicts of  Interest.  Judge  John  Lord  O'Brlan. 
who  was  general  counsel  of  WPB,  set  up 
guidelines  that  helped  keep  the  entire  op- 
eration of  WPB  above  sn.splclor.  and  beyond 
wror\gdolng  Plrst  It  was  a  rule  that  no 
Dollar-a-vear  offlclt»l  could  pas.s  on  priorities 
or  allocation.?  affecting  his  own  Indu.strlal  or 
utUlty  company  Secondly,  all  top  policy  de- 
termining Jobs  were  held  by  governmei.lal 
employees  on  the  government  payroll.  No 
Dollar-a-year  man  could  make  any  Important 
policy  decision  (When  I  accepted  appoint- 
ment to  be  Depu'y  Director  of  tb.e  Offlc»>  of 
War  Utilities  In  1M3  I  was  f!)rced  to  resign 
my  Job  with  Consolidated  EdUr.n  and  go  on 
the  federal  payroll  i 

pn:,iTTc\L  cl:mat« 

The  political  climate  In  IfHl^.S  wa.s  very 
different  than  It  Is  today  Altlinugh  a  >;mall 
minority  of  right-wingers  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  Pre'ldent  Roosevelt  and  eve:,  ac- 
cu.sed  him  of  conniving  to  Induce  the  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Pearl  Hart>or  tl.e  vast  ma- 
jority of  Aiuerlcaiis  w»Te  solldlv  behind  the 
President  and  tie  war  e.lort  against  Nazi 
Germany  and  .Tape:;  Tl.ere  was  little  or  no 
dissent  when  Americans  were  called  upon  to 
accept  gasoline  rationing  and  electric  dim- 
outs. 

We  did  not  fear  the  political  effec^  of  deci- 
sions to  restrict  public  consumption  of  en- 
ergy for  nonea<«entlal  purposes  Por  exam- 
ple, w«  prohibited  use  of  outdoor  lighting  for 
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ad-iertlsmg,  airplay  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses We  prohibited  night  baseb^  and  foot- 
baU  games  We  turned  the  lights  off  on  Broad- 
way. Toflay.  one  inay  wonder  whether  the 
government  will  go  this  far  in  an  effort  to 
baljoice  energy  requirements  with  avaUabie 
energy  supply 

It  may  t>e  noted  that  unless  nonessential 
lises  of  electricity  are  curtailed,  there  will 
inevitably  occur  power  shortages  which  will 
force  the  cnttlng  off  of  electric  service  to 
essential,  even  vital,  uses  such  as  achools 
and  hoepltals. 

What  Is  needed  first  is  establishment  of 
categories  of  essential  usee  and  categories  of 
nanessentlal  uses  To  do  this  Involves  the 
making  of  top-level  value  Judgments  In  term^ 
of  the  national  public  Interest  Considera- 
tion mu-st  be  given  to  the  Impact  of  electric 
power  curtailment  uf>on  natlor.al  defense, 
industry,  trade,  and  employment. 

BIKDEN    BORNE    EQCTTABLT 

Also,  a  balance  must  be  srjught  between 
and  among  power  supply  a.-eas  throughout 
the  country  The  power  sh.,rtage  should  t>e 
shared  insofar  as  possible  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

During  World  War  XI  we  acted  on  the  basis 
of  Judgmeut  and  common  sense  without  the 
benefit  of  lengthy  time-consuming  studies, 
reports,  hearings,  and  debates  Today  we 
have  had  too  many  studies  and  hear.iigs  and 
not  enough  decisive  action. 

Oovernor  Love  has  stated  many  times  tiiat 
priorities  solve  no  supply  problem;  they 
merely  allocate  the  shortage  I  agree  with 
this  generalization  The  only  way  to  solve  an 
energy  shortage  .s  to  increase  enenrv  supplies 
and  cut  oil  or  dampen  energy  requirements. 
Shifting  energy  requirements  irum  liaiural 
gas  to  propaL^e  or  to  fuel  oil  and  from  fuel 
oil  to  coal  does  nothing  to  cure  the  overall 
energy  shortage  We  must  find  ways  quickly 
to  Increase  production  of  all  our  hydrocar- 
bou  resources,  coal,  oU,  and  natural  gas.  This 
will  take  time.  Meanwhile,  we  must  have 
curtailment  and  rationing. 

ASKS    BOLD    ACTION 

One  of  my  few  criticisms  of  Governor  Love 
and  his  staff  Is  their  reluctance  to  proceed 
boldly  with  mandatory  fuel  curtailment  and 
rationing.  There  has  been  too  much  table 
teniiis  between  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  as  to  which  branch  of  governjnent 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  political  heat  for 
Inaugurating  these  sometliing-Iess-tiian 
PK>pular  rationing  programs 

There  are  ageless  im;>eratlves  which  it 
would  do  no  harm  for  the  ctirrent  genera- 
tion of  rcL-uUtory  writers  to  lear:.  Among 
these  are:  that  noneesentlal  and  less  essen- 
tial uses  of  energy  or  other  scarc-e  resource 
must  be  prohibited  with  sarLtions  agalriSt 
violators  and  broad  enforcement.  Another 
rule  Is  that  the  resru'ations  must  be  written 
in  understandable  K:igll&h.  A  third  perhaps 
most  imoortant.  is  that  the  philoeophy 
behind  the  regulations  must  be  o:.e  of  rea- 
aouableness  ar.d  fairness  so  that  the  public 
will  be  convinced  of  their  equity  and  will 
help  in  their  enlori-emtnt  This  mean.s  the 
regulations  must  be  equitable  a£  *.rnopg 
groups:  vl*..  labor  t^rjtis  management;  large 
versus  small  business;  rural  versus  urban 
populations,  etc. 

8EKS   tABVTWOS   HOLDfNG   VT 

I  do  not  thl:-k  the  energy  shortage  will  re- 
sult In  a  sharp  decline  in  electric  utility 
sales  or  eariilngs  The  shortage  m.av  ,-«use  a 
ahlftlng  of  demands  during  the  day  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year  that  will  improve  average 
annual  load  factor  Also,  the  shortage  of 
natural  gas  ar.d  hou.'=e-he&ting  oil  Is  bound 
to  restilt  1:  greater  ;.<<  ,:f  electric  sen  1<»- 
even  l.i  spite  '-1  the  well-kncwn  fart  that 
convsrflng  oil  or  ^as  l'it<^  electricity  Is  less 
efficient.  thermaJlv  speaking  than  using  the 
same  oU  or  gu  directlv  for  thermal  applica- 
tion. 
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If  electric  utilities  can  Increase  their  win- 
ter (o*r-peak)  sales  and  decrease  their  sum- 
mer lon-jjeak'  sales,  their  annual  load  fac- 
tor will  improve  As  for  Increased  cost  of  ooal 
and  oil  for  generation,  most  electric  utllitlee 
have  fuel  escalation  clauses  in  their  com- 
mlssio. -approved  rate  schedules,  so  ttiat 
they  are  fairly  well  protected  from  the  In- 
flation  Ln  cost  of   purchased   coal   and  oil 

What  Is  much  more  Important,  as  a  threat 
to  future  net  income  of  privately  ow.ned  elec- 
tric utlUties,  Is  the  necessity  to  replace  old 
low-Interest  bonds  and  debentures  w.th  new 
securities  bearing  very  much  higher  later- 
eil  rates  and  more  onerous  provisions  for 
amortization  cl  the  pnncipai  of  stich  new 
issues. 

"ne  Offioe  of  War  UtUltles  was  created  by 
the  chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
with  the  approval  of  F>resideLt  Roosevelt,  as 
an  autonomous  agency  within  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  had  delegated  to  the  chairman  of 
the  WPB  the  mobillzat-.on  authority  which 
Congre&i  had  given  to  the  President,  The 
WPB  chairman,  in  turn,  delegated  to  the 
Director  of  the  OWU  such  authority  as  was 
necessary  to  regulate  and  control  the  uUlity 
Industries. 

WOKKXD    WITH     MANUTACTtTmEXS 

In  addition  to  planning  and  implementing 
the  expansion  of  these  Industries  to  meet 
wartime  requirements,  the  OWU  had  respon- 
sibility for  allocating  and  scheduUng  the 
manufacture  and  delivery  of  critical  com- 
ponents such  as  stehjn  and  hydraulic  tur- 
bines, large  boilers  transf  .rmers  and  switch- 
gear,  etc  .  to  meet  the  more  urvrent  defense 
requL-ements  In  the  US  Canada  United 
Kingdom.  Soviet  H.&sia  and  ._ther  allied 
countries. 

The  authority  of  the  OWU  was  plenary.  It 
transcended  the  authority  of  the  Pederal 
Power  Commission,  the  Department  of  the 
Intertcr,  the  TVA.  and  so  on  insofar  as  pri- 
orities, authorlzati.n  of  new  ccnstrtictlon, 
and  allocation  of  sen-ice  were  c^jncemed 
This  temporary  eclipse  of  peacetime  agencies 
was  essential  in  order  to  have  a  central,  fas; 
decisionmaking  authority  to  help  achieve 
the  national  purpose  In  record  time  The 
OWU  co-operated  to  the  fullest  extent  and 
under  conditions  of  maxtmtim  secrecv  and 
security  to  mobilize  the  electric  power  re- 
sources needed  for  the  production  ot  the 
atom  bomb.  This  was  then  known  as  the 
"Manhattan  Project." 

LKSSONS    rO«    TODAT 

What  lessons  might  be  gained  from  the 
procedures  adopted  by  WPB  that  might  be 
helpftu  today  in  solving  the  energy  crisis' 

The  first  lesson  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
learned  In  operating  the  Office  of  War  Utili- 
ties was  the  great  importance  of  having  % 
staff  of  indlMduals  who  were  com-wter.t  ob- 
jective, and  dedicated  The  second  lesaor. 
was  the  importance  cf  having  available  all 
the  relevant  information  and  statistics 
needed  to  make  ma;or  decisions  on  an  ob- 
jective basis  of  fact  A  third  lesson  was  the 
absolute  necessity  for  centralizing  authority 
and  responsibility  :n  a  single  agency  that 
could  operate  with  speed  and  declsl'-ecess 

We  felt  strcnrly  then,  as  I  do  now.  t.>-at 
the  regulaU^ry  agencies,  such  as  the  PWenU 
Power  Commisslcn  should  not  t*  used  be- 
cause their  method  cf  operation  ur.ler  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  re<)uina(  as 
1:  does  public  hearings.  Interventions  court 
appeals,  etc..  Is  too  tlme-coasumlag.  In 
times  of  emergency,  we  cannot  afford  tlie 
luxury  of  such  snail-paced  regulatory  deei- 
slon  making 

As  an  example,  I  might  mention  the  cur- 
rent history  of  PPC  appro ^-als  for  asw 
projects  iavolrtng  the  importa-Jan  of  ihjue- 
fled  natural  gas  iLNO)  The  Columbia  Ura 
proceeding  before  PPC  reqxitred  noi-re  than 
four  years  between  the  date  cf  initial  appll- 
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c»tlon  and  fliuil  PPC  approval.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  FPC  U  •ntlrely  at  fault.  Tbere 
wer«  adversary  Interventlona  by  envtron- 
meDt&ltsts  and  otbers.  Energy  ahortagea  r«- 
qulre  a  faster  system  of  decision  making. 
advocatxs  Nrw  aokmct 
The  fourth  lesson  ia  that  we  urgently  need 
In  government  at  a  very  high  level  an  agency 
that  can  perform  afflrma'iTe  functlona  in 
beefing  trp  pow«-  supply  and  energy  re- 
■sources  Such  an  agency  should  have  broad 
responsibility  for  planning  and  co-ordinating 
nujor  expansions  of  energy  facilities,  work- 
ing cooperatively  with  both  private  industry 
and  public  groups.  It  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  schedule  production  of  equipment 
ai^d  also  authority  to  break  bottlenecks  that 
are  interfering  with  '  the  progress  of  any 
authorized  energy  program  Such  an  agency 
should  t)e  able  to  issue  necessary  directives 
to  other  departments  of  govemnicnt  that 
may  be  delaying  the  rapid  completion  of  any 
new  energy  project  or  program. 

It  Is  fortvmate  that  the  US.  has  received 
a.",  'early  warning"  signal  of  Arab  Intentions 
and  ultimate  use  of  oU  as  a  political  and/or 
military  weapon  In  world  affairs.  The  answer 
by  the  United  States,  an  answer  often  sug- 
gested in  Congress  by  Senator  Jackson  (Dem- 
ocrat. Washington),  is  to  make  the  United 
States  as  EeLf-sufflclent  as  possible  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  we  attain  that 
goal,  we  can  happily  purchase  all  of  the  crude 
oU  that  th«  producing  countries  agree  to  sell 
to  us.  Even  if  there  u  a  peace  treaty  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries,  we  should  be 
on  guard  with  respect  to  future  depeiuUnce 
on  the  Middle  East  oU  supplies 

I  would  recoounend  setting  up  an  agency 
of  government  that  would  push  ahead  vlg- 
oroualy  to  aid  business  and  industry  to  in- 
crease eneri^  supplies  and  electric  power- 
generating  capacity  Today,  moot  of  our  fed- 
eral agencies  have  Jurisdiction  to  stop  or 
veto  new  projects:  e  g..  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission or  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
However,  the  value  Judgments  as  to  which 
Industry  or  class  of  consumer  should  re- 
calve  power  or  fuel  and  which  should  be  cut 
off  cannot  be  made  either  by  the  energy 
companies  tbsmselves  or  by  any  government 
•  energy  department.  Such  decisions  affect  na- 
tional security,  rational  defense.  Orr«s  Na- 
tional Product,  employment,  and  t>-  -  public 
Interest  In  Its  broadest  slgnlflcanve. 

That  la  why  I  recommend  re-«stabllabment 
of  an  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  or  a 
National  Sectmty  Resources  Board.  Sudi  an 
office  or  board  would  report  directly  to  the 
President  and  to  a  Joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress as  well.  Only  such  an  agency  would 
have  the  capability  of  setting  national  goals, 
national  priorities,  and  values. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST  PETINAUD 


HON    ROBERT  MrCI.ORY 

_r    ; :N„ia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRS8JSNTATIVKS 
FrUlav.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker.  Ernest 
Pvdnaud  is  both  a  fiiend  em  an  Institu- 
tion. No  Individual  who  has  come  Into  my 
expenence  during  niy  service  In  the  UB. 
House  of  Representatives  has  displayed 
greater  warmth  or  genuine  affecUon  to- 
wards me  and  my  fam.ily  than  this  great 
man  of  the  \J£.  Capltcl 

As  a  true  personification  of  the  very 
best  In  American  character  and  peraoc- 
allty,  Ernest  Petinaud  reflects  tn  word 
and  actton  those  cherished  qualities  of 
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love  and  understanding  which  bring  com- 
fort and  satla/aciion  to  one  s  ft'liow  man 

:jy  wife  Uons.  who  ;ia.s  had  frequent 
contart  ^-h  F.r^-vt  F'pt:naiiri  .share?"  th»> 
same  '^:  irinna  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  ex;r;:.  ..-.-»;■  li\  a  verv  real  .sense  wf 
love  aiic!  l..)i:ar  this  man  of  diKxuty 
stature   .i;.ci   if  human  afTet'tion 

In  this  inbute  we  wi.sh  alao  to  remem- 
ber his  faiuJui  wife,  Jear.nette.  and  hl^ 
family  Tii:^  fanu;y  »u:  nox  have  more 
opporttmlty  for  being  togethe.'-  And  I  Join 
tn  extending  to  Ernest  and  Mr^  Petinaud 
best  wishes  for  good  health  and  much 
happiness  toeether. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  PUBLIC  FI- 
NANCINO  OP  POLITICAL  CAM- 
PAIGNS 


HON   JAMES  G    MARTIN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker.  I  do  not  beheve  there  breathes 
a  Member  who  does  not  see  the  need 
for  some  change  in  the  way  we  raise 
funds  for  political  campaign^  Nobody 
likes  to  ask  for  monev  and  nobody  enjoys 
the  prospect  of  having  to  expliii.-.  away 
later  a  contribution  that  seem.s  legitimate 
when  made.  Cnles.s  we  cnmi  :pf.-!y  ban 
private  pohtical  contrloutions.  we  will 
probably  never  eliminate  th^se  problems. 
Such  a  b€in.  however,  would  raise  con- 
stitutional as  well  as  practical  difficul- 
ties. 

What  we  can.  and  must  do  Is  Increase 
the  number  of  small  donors  In  order  to 
minimize  the  influence  of  large  decors— 
be  they  the  corporate  directors,  the  la- 
bor czars,  or  the  playful  rich.  Or.  we 
could  go  to  pubUc.  direct  financing  of 
candidates. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  very  simple 
piece  of  legislatlcMi— less  than  a  page  l:i 
length— opting  for  the  first  alternative 
I  propose  we  double  the  pohtical  contri- 
bution tax  credit  to  $25— $50  In  the  cSmi 
of  a  Joint  return — and  quadruple  the  re- 
lated tax  deduction  to  $200 — $400  In  the 
case  of  a  joint  return.  There  k  no  doubt 
tn  my  mind  that  such  a  step,  adequate- 
ly pubUclzed.  wUl  spur  contributions 
from  middle  income  and  lower  Income 
Americans. 

I  offer  thtf.  proposal  as  an  alternative 
to  public  financing  I  do  so  because  I 
flrmly  believe  that  public  financing  of 
candidates  Is  wrong.  I  would  not  relish 
having  to  explain  to  my  constituent*  why 
either  I  or  a  given  constituents  least 
favored  public  official  got  a  check  from 
the  Treasurj-  to  finance  hu  or  her  cam- 
paign— or.  even  worse,  why  some  candi- 
date viewed  with  distaste  got  more,  be- 
cause of  some  matching  arrangement, 
than  some  other  candidate  viewed  as  be- 
ing the  paragon  of  all  virtue 

Can  you  Imagine  the  operation  of  pub- 
lic financing?  If  it  were  based  on  match- 
ing funds,  the  donor  list  would  have  to 
be  submitted  to  s<»neone  in  this  city  and 
verified  and  a  calculatlcn  made  and  a 
check  written  and  mailed    Lf  the  Gov- 
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emment  in  such  a  ca.se  does  no  better 
than  It  dues  with  my  constituents  who 
n!>-  ilu»-  t,*jc  refundh  iuid  \' A  etiucaUona. 
benefit  checks  I  can  see  these  Federal 
checks  anirtng  with  Santa  Glaus,  long 
alter  campaign  creditors  have  sent  their 
lOUi  uuniiKig  i-tttrs 

On  tlie  other  hand.  Lf  there  were  ui 
matching  rt-quirement,  we  wuuid  liave  t<; 
choose  between  financing  every  candi- 
date who  tiles,  versus  financing  only 
those  »ho  can  meet  .some  hy;x)thetlcal 
test  of  candidate  viability.  There  are 
maiii'  ol  lis  servii'.fi  here  who  ju.st  were 
not  viable  candidates;  when  we  began 
campaiKiimg  and  there  are  some  wh" 
have  not  been  elei'ted  m  "major  party' 
tickets  If  we  finance  prlmar.-  cAiidulate.s 
then  the  doors  are  wide  open  to  an  un- 
limited number  of  beneflclaru^s  If  we  fi- 
nance or.Iy  those  prlmarv'  can.didatt^s  whi> 
show  certain  support  evidenced  by  signed 
petitions,  we  must  validate  i^etltloos  and 
bar  a  citizen  from  signing  more  liian 
one.  If  we  do  not  finance  primary  can- 
didates, they  »111  tn-  financed  as  in  the 
past  and  there  '..<;  a  problem  of  fund.s  not 
expended  being  available  for  a  ^'eneral 
election.  And,  If  v.e  finance  only  partv 
noinmees,  we  effecUveb'  eliminate  inde- 
pendents and  muior  party  candidate.^ 
We  will  make  dark  horses  extinct  and 
gray  horses  very  much  dancer 

But.  we  must  find  a  way  to  minimize 
the  role  of  the  "fat  cat  " 

Yet.  we  must  remember  that  one 
man's  "fat  cat"  is  another's  deeply  con- 
cerned citizen.  Over  reliaiice  on  big  dona- 
tions imperils  a  candidate's  objectivity  as 
seen  by  hLs  constituents.  That  is  true 
whether  the  big  donor  Is  a  corporate 
executive  with  certain  gosds  in  mind,  a 
labor  union  leader  with  certain  goals  in 
mind,  or  the  sclcHi  of  a  wealthy  family 
with  certain  goals  In  mind.  We  should 
not  adjudge  one  category  of  big  donor 
more  pubhc  .spirited  than  the  other,  or 
less  All  give  us  a  way  of  advancing  par- 
ticular views. 

We  miLst  minimize  their  importance. 
Realistic  campaign  spending  ceilings, 
coupled  with  enforcement  of  the  statutes 
already  on  the  books,  with  Incentives  for 
the  smaller  donor  can  help  do  the  job. 

An  improvement  m  the  ta.\  break  for 
the  smaller  rontnnulor  can  be  a  signtfl- 
rant  factor  It  i.s  iiiiiiref-t  FVderal  financ- 
ing, but  It  Is  totally  dejjendt'nt  fir.  each 
taxpayer's  free  choice  amonR  candidates. 
The  citizen  picks  the  ca:;d:date  and  is  in 
part  underwritten  for  hi.s  choice.  The 
candidate  with  no  supporters  would  get 
no  free  support  The  dnublmg  "f  the  tax 
credit  mi\xes  it  really  worth  considering 
for  all  but  the  poorest  Any  orgaiuzatlon 
or  interest  group  could  impress  oo  Its 
members  and  fnends  the  utility  of  the 
tax  credit  It  is  the  perfert  vehicle  for  the 
lower  income  citizen  who  knows  he  will 
owe  the  Kovemment  something  but  whose 
Income  is  not  so  structured  as  to  make 
Itemizing  worth  his  while.  Quadrupling 
the  tax  deduction  will  spur  donations 
from  those  in  the  middle  income  group 
who  do  Itemize  and  who  ju.'?t  do  not  seem 
to  t>oUier  with  the  deductible  political 
contribution  allowance  because  It  is  toi 
low 

This  proposal  mu5t  be  accompanied  b> 
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realistic  campaign  spending  limitations 
An  overabundance  of  funds,  we  know 
now.  can  be  as  dangerous  a.s  a  shortage 
of  funds.  We  must  see  that  the  coffers  do 
not  overflow  That  is  tne  function  of 
other  legislative  iiuUaiives  whicli  are 
imder  study. 


BERTRAM  M    BERN.\RD 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  KIT, BERG  Mr  Speaker,  at  .he  end 
of  this  month,  my  good  friend,  Bertram 
M.  Bernard,  district  director  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia I>istnct  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  will  retire  after 
32  years  of  service  to  his  countrj-  and 
community. 

I  have  known  Bert  since  he  came  to 
Philadelphia  in  1966  As  a  member  and 
now  rhiurman  of  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee. I  have  come  tu  know  him  to 
be  a  hard  working  and  compas.sionate 
administrator  who  complied  one  of  the 
finest  records  in  the  service. 

Additionally.  Bert  Bernard  is  a  man 
who  believei^  in  serving-  iii.s  community. 
Over  the  years  he  has  given  tus  time  and 
talent  to  heipinii?  his  neighbors,  young 
people,  and  his  fellow  workers. 

At  this  time.  I  enter  into  the  Record 
aui  article  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  about  Bert  Bernard  and 
the  record  of  his  service  to  his 
commimity. 

DtSTKiCT    Head    of   Immiokation    To    Retire 

Amu   32   Years   Wrra   TIB     Aoenct 

(By  He;.ry  W    Messaroei 

Bertram  M  Bernard  district  director  here 
Of  the  V3  Immigration  and  Ntituralizatlon 
Service  since  1966.  said  yesterday  he  wUl  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  the  month 

Looking  Mark  on  hlB  servlre  here.  Bernard 
said  the  cases  that  were  of  moel  Interest  to 
htm  Involved   national  seountv 

But.  he  said,  he  can't  recall  any  nttm^^  of 
persons  in  the  cases. 

DrO   NOT   LOOK   AT   NAMES 

"I  can't  ever  remember  names,"  Bernard 
said.  "They  were  subverslve-tJTpe  cases  and 
I  always  took  the  position  not  to  memorize 
the  names  of  persons  involved 

"To  be  f&L-  in  reviewing  these  t.vpes  of 
cases,  I  always  felt  that  It  was  best  not  to 
look  at  t.^e  names  Names,  can  often  take 
your  mind  away  from  making  the  proper  and 
final  decision." 

Bernard,  who  will  be  60  in  January,  began 
his  career  as  a  naturalization  examiner  in 
1941  and  worked  up  th.'-ough  the  ranks, 

f '.VX   THOUSAND   PSasON.S 

His  job  her??  has  been  to  enforce  the  Im- 
mlgmMo:.  Hncl  r.at  .iraV.i'Atlon  laws  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Uelaware  and  West  Virginia  He  flg- 
lu-os  he's  over-se*n  ;he  admission  of  more 
than  50.000  persons  as  :.HturaIl2e<l  Ameri- 
can cltl/ens  in   this  area 

Bernard  said  two  names  he  'Ifies  rt-member 
are  Jack  F^aresl.  of  Hazlet-:;  a  ri  R  issell 
Buffallno.  an  upstate  buslnessmaji  They 
wwrent  cases  involving  subversion  and  na- 
tional aecurlty 

Bernard  sought  to  block  Pare«l.  a.  Italian 
frjm  becoming  a  citizen,  he  aald.  because  of 
his  alleged  involvement  in  the  rackets  and 
alleged  participation  in  a  number  of 
murders. 
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BCFFAI.INO     CASK 

"But  we  lost  out,  he  explained,  "because 
the  Federal  Government  couldn't  produce 
any  corroboratmg  witnesses  " 

Imm.lgmtinn  and  Varurallzatlon  won  the 
case  agaUiRt  Buffaliro  after  talcing  it  to  the 
US  .Supreme  Court  several  llme«  Bernard 
said  TTie  government  wanted  BufTaUno  de- 
ported to  h!.'  native  Italy  because  of  his  a:- 
l«T?ed  partu  ipatlon  In  underworld  activities 

"But  even  though  we  won  "  13emard  said 
"BulTallno  is  stK!  here  be'-au.se  Italy  has  re- 
fused tn  take  him  back  We're  stuck  with  hUa 
bei-ause   nobody  else    wants   him  " 

Bernard  a  lawyer  has  been  honored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  .^.ssoolatlon  for  his  work  In 
his  field  He  also  has  been  honored  for  start- 
ing a  federal  program  which  allows  federal 
employee  Ir,  t'o  to  cnHeee  while  en  the  Job 
and  for  ar. other  Involving  the  tutoring  of 
slow-leamlng  children  by  employes  of  his 
agency 

When  he  retires  from  his  $33,000-a-yB&r 
post,  Bernard  plans  to  serve  as  a  consultant 
to  attorney's  and  companies  with  problems 
dealing  with  naturalization.  He  also  hopw  to 
continue  teaching  Immigration  law  at  Tem- 
ple University. 

MOVE     TO     MAHGATE 

Bernard  and  his  wife.  Esther.  lU'e  In  Mt. 
Airy  with  their  son.  Harvey.  Another  son  Dr 
Robert  W  Bernard  a  physician,  is  married 
and  lives  m  New  York  After  he's  retired  a 
while  the  family  plans  to  move  to  Margate 
NJ. 

During  his  career.  Bernard  has  worked  ;:. 
mo6t  of  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  s.rme 
in  the  Midwest 

"I  think  the  people  In  PhUadelphla  and  the 
surrounding  areas  are  the  warmest  I've  met," 
he  said 

Bebtkam  M.  Bernard — Skkvict  Recorc 
In  Burlington.  Vermont,  he  was  awarded  a 
citation  for  his  contributions  to  the  educa- 
tional welfare  of  youth  by  the  Vermont  Edu- 
cational .^-ssoclatlon  on  recommendation  of 
the  Burlington  Teachers'  Association. 

To  foster  an  appreciation  of  the  culture 
and  historical  heritage  of  ethnic  and  racial 
groups  within  this  country,  Mr  Bernard  has 
seri-ed  (and  I.s  still  serving)  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Affairs  Institute    Inc    of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

To  assist  newcomers  to  this  country  to 
adapt  to  our  American  way  of  life,  he  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Nationalities  Service  Center,  a  constitu- 
ent member  of  the  .American  Council  of  Na- 
tionalities Services 

In  pursuit  of  his  efforts  to  provide  a  col- 
lege education  to  federal  employees.  Mr. 
Bernard  has  virtually  slnglehandedly  estab- 
lished a  successful  Community  College  edu- 
cational pro«ram  m  the  se. eral  federal  ee- 
tabllshments  leading  to  Ass  >r'ate  Degrees 
In  Urban  .Affairs  and  Biislnew  .Mana^ment. 
enrolling  apunxlmately  500  students  In  the 
past  school  year 

Mr  Bernard  ha.-^  served  :n  various  capaci- 
ties In  the  Bov  ,Scout..<;  of  America  for  the 
past  2.^  vears  serving  a-s  C\:bmaster.  Scout- 
master and  most  rece.-.tlv  a.^  Chairman  rf  a 
District  Exploring  Committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Council 

He  IS  an  officer  ar.d  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Adult  Education  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia, giving  his  time  and  efforts  In  support 
of  the  cau.>!e  r  f  adult  education. 

He  has  been  an  officer,  including  president, 
of  the  Northwest  Neighbors'  A.<»oc:Rtton,  a 
civic  onrani/atir-.c  in  Northwest  Philadelphia 
sen  ;nt  the  needs  and  Interests  of  his  neigh- 
bors a;.cl  the  community  at  large 

He  has  been  and  still  Is  a  prime  mover  and 
coordinator  In  Opjeratlon  O  I  V  E  .i  project 
sponsored  by  the  PhHadelph;a  Federal  Execu- 
tive Board  to  provide  tutonng  by  federal  em- 
ployee volunteers  to  underachievers  In   the 
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fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  the  primary 
schools  In  PhUadelphla. 

He  Is  an  actUe  partlclpaiit  In  a  civic  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Northwest  Task 
Force  on  YouJii  dedicated  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  recreation  as  stn  antidote  to  gang 
activity 

He  received  the  1970  Citizenship  Award 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  effecuve  leadership,  personal 
in'i^rest  and  ceaseless  efforts  m  the  enhance- 
ment of  VS.  cltlaens  and  citizenship  edu- 
cation of  our  vouth. 


THE  RETIREME.VT  OF  SENATOR 
SAM  ERVIN 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CKKOLTSh 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  21,  1973 

Mr  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  wnth  a  feeling  of  personal  loss. 
I  learned  of  Senat-or  Sam  Ervi^ts  plans 
to  retire  from  the  U  S  Senate  at  the  end 
of  1974. 

Senator  EHvm  rose  from  a  small-to'wn 
lawyer  to  a  position  of  national  leader- 
ship and  to  become  a  national  celebrity, 
and  managnng  ilirough  it  all  to  retain 'a 
warm  follLi^y  humility  which  has  en- 
deared him  to  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
Long  after  Watersrate  has  faded  from 
memory-.  Sam  Ermn  will  be  remembered 
becau.se  he  held  firm  to  the  behef  that 
ours  IS  a  nation  ol  laws,  not  of  men. 

In  the  April  16,  1973.  issue  of  Time 
m&g&zine,  Sam  Ervin  wa^  described  as 
"the  last  of  the  Pounding  Pathers." 
Uncle  Sam,  a.^  his  f.nends  affectionately 
call  him,  stands  for  the  "Spirit  of  16" 
and  the    'Spirit  of  Patriotism." 

He  has  fought  for  his  belief  in  govern- 
ment as  provided  in  the  CorL-Jtitution 
whether  it  caused  him  t«  be  tagped  as 
"liberal"  or  "ron.-^ervative  "  He  has  nei- 
ther sought  co.'Uroversy:  nor  ha=  he  tried 
to  avoid  it  He  has  marched  dowr;  the 
paU-i  carved  out  by  the  Nation's  earliest 
statesmen  and  is  certain  to  take  his 
rightful  place  among  them. 

In  my  opinion.  Senator  Ervin  today 
Is  held  in  higher  national  esteem  than 
any  other  governmental  leader  from 
North  Carolina  during  t>.e  history  o!  this 
Nation  Western  Nortli  Carolina  s  Zeb 
Vance  became  a  North  Ca.'-ollna  legend. 
Senator  Sam  has  beccme  a  national 
legend 

James  J.  Kilpatnck  commented  'm  his 
column  that  'if  Sam  Ej(vts  cid  not  exist, 
as  Voltaire  once  remarked  of  God  It 
would  be  necessary-  to  invent  hi.m  "  Sam 
Ervin  does  exist  and  the  Nation  L«  bet- 
ter off  because  of  it  He  is  Lndeed  'the 
right  man  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  " 

As  Sam  Ervin  leavei  -the  Senate  for 
sunset."  I  hope  Uiat  hL';  years  of  retire- 
ment will  be  long,  pleasant,  productive. 
and  useful,  as  his  public  service  career 
ha^  been  I  hope  that  he  like  Harry 
Tnimsin.  can  spend  many  years  as  a 
-^^enior  statesman  in  the  DemocraUc 
Party  Evelyn  and  I  wuii  many  years  of 
heaitli  and  happmess  lor  Sam.  and  Mar- 
garet Krvln. 
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TAPES:  A  TECHNICAL  MONOGRAPH 
FOR  THE  LAYMAN 

HOS.  L£ST£R  L  WOLff 

or    NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  RKPRJBSENTATTVC8 
Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  rightfully  been  con- 
cerned with  the  many  questions  that 
have  arisen  recently  in  the  public  discus- 
sion of  the  Presidential  tapes  and  the 
special  Watergate  Orand  Jury.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  amount  of  confusion 
as  to  what  can  or  cannot  be  done  to 
edit  or  alter  electronically  recorded  ma- 
terial. My  constituent,  Joseph  L.  Stem, 
an  expert  with  30  years  of  experience  in 
broadcasting,  communications  and  elec- 
tronics, has  written  a  comprehensive,  un- 
biased, technical  monograph  for  laymen, 
so  that  mdividual  Americans  can  better 
understand  the  events  taking  place  in 
WashingtOD  There  are  many  sophisti- 
cated techniques  that  can  be  applied  to 
recordings  of  this  type,  and  Mr.  Stem 
has  contributed  to  our  c<xnprehenslon 
of  the  employment  of  these  techniques. 

I  believe  that  the  article,  reproduced 
below,    is    informative    and    important 
reading  for  all  Americans : 
Tatts — A  TscHjncAi.  Monograph  rom  th« 
Latium 
(By  Joaeph   L.  Stem) 
ABamLACT 
Audio  t*p*  recordings  and  tape  machines 
WLT9  commonplace  to  most  Americana.  Tape 
recordings  are  accepted  as  permanent  rvcords 
of  sounds  and  voices    They  ar»>  assumed  to 
be  susceptible  to  e<litlng.  copying  and  crea- 
tive   production    techniques.    The    electrlcai 
signal   applied   to  a  tape  generally   leaves  a 
mark,  or  signature  There  are  varloTis  sophis- 
ticated   laboratory    processes   which    can    be 
used  to  read  these  marks  which  may  permit 
Identification   of   the   machine  or  machines 
used  to  produce  the  tape.  Edited  tapes  and 
copied  tapes  may  also  be  Identified  as  such— 
i.e.  not  original.   Authenticity  and  Integrity 
of   tapes   may    be   confirmed    or   denied    by 
existing  laboratory  techniques 
Uf-mooccnoN 
The  audio  tape  recorder  Is  a  familiar  de- 
Tlce  to  millions  of  Americans.  Tape  recorders 
varying  In  price  from  115  to  tlS.OOO  are  used 
dally    throughout   the  country   for  business 
and  recreation.  These  versatile  devices  form 
the  backbone  of  broadcasting,  serve  as  dic- 
tation units  In  business  offices,  are  a  source 
of   high    fidelity   music,   are    used    to  record 
conferences    and    telephone    conversations 
and  perhaps  a  baby's  first  words    They  are 
also    used    for    sophisticated    scientific   daU 
recordings. 

Tape  recorders  were  developed  In  the  mld- 
1940's.  applying  the  simple  physical  prin- 
ciple that  magnetized  material  memorizes 
Vhe  manner  in  which  It  became  magnetized 
In  an  audio  tape  recorder  an  electrical 
signal  generated  by  a  microphone  is  fed  to 
an  e>ctromagnet.  creating  a  magnetic  field 
of  energy  near  the  ends  of  the  magnet.  When 
a  piece  of  plastic  tape  ooated  with  Iron 
oxide  partlclee.  la  pasned  through  this  mag- 
netic field  at  a  fast  even  rate,  the  particles 
become  magnetized.  The  iron  oxide  particles 
becocne  magnetized  in  groups,  forming  a  pat- 
tern corresponding  to  the  sounds  picked  up 
by  the  microphone.  When  the  same  piece  of 
tape  la  later  moved  over  the  ends  of  a  similar 
electromagnet  connected  to  an  amplifier  and 
a  loudspeaker,  a  fair  reproduction  ot  the 
original  sounds  Is  produced 
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Many  sophisticated  tape  machines  are 
available  Ln  today's  maxket  ranging  from 
portable  casaette  recorders  through  complex 
dictating  machines  and  on  to  the  extremely 
high  fidelity  machines  used  in  the  broad- 
casting and  recording  industries.  All  uiillre 
•Mtntlally  the  same  electrlcai  principles  and 
permit  varying  degree*  ot  fidelity  and,  or 
selective  editing  and  mixing  of  information 

An  orlglaai  tape  recording  of  a  bro*dc4kst 
Interview,  for  example,  may  be  edited  In 
length,  or  have  words  or  paragraphs  inserted. 
or  deleted.  Faciiitiee  are  available  In  many 
tape  recorders  to  allow  for  the  Uxsertion  of 
material  between  that  already  recorded  or 
the  overlaying  of  background  music,  voices 
or  other  sounds.  The  poet-production  edited 
tape  restiltlng  from  such  activities  is  what  is 
normally  heard  In  radio  broadcasts  or  on 
the  sound   track  of  motion  picture  films 

In  the  record  Industry,  many  separate 
reoordinga  are  made  simultaneously  of  the 
Individual  Instruments  In  a  musical  ensem- 
ble or  from  different  microphones  at  different 
locations  These  separate  recordings  are  care- 
fully edited  and  mixed  together  to  form  the 
desired  creative  Illusion 

In  dictating  machines  it  Is  more  or  less 
standard  procedure  for  the  person  dictating 
to  make  corrections  on  the  tape  by  backing 
the  tape  up  to  the  point  where  he  wishes 
to  Insert  a  correction  and  then,  recording 
With  careful  control,  words  or  sentences  may 
be  eliminated,  replaced  or  added  in  a  manner 
allowing  the  tape  to  sound  like  one  continu- 
ous recording 

Dictating  machlnea  are  generailv  operated 
by  a  switch  on  a  hand-held  microphone 
during  recording  and  by  a  foot-switch  when 
playing  back  or  transcribing.  In  moet  mod- 
em nuichlnes  the  hand-held  switch  controls 
both  playback  and  recording  while  the  foot- 
switch  controls  only  playback  and  not  re- 
cording In  many  ofllcea  playback-only  ver- 
sions of  dictating  machines  ar«  used  for 
transcribing  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dental damage  to  a  tape. 

AMZ    TAPX    RXCOaOINCS    PKBMANSNTT 

The  magnetic  signal  placed  on  the  tape  Is 
generally  permanent  under  normal  storage 
conditions.  Tapes  kept  at  rearonable  "human 
comfort'  temperature  and  humidity  may 
last  indefinitely  so  long  as  they  are  stored 
away  from  strong  magnetic  fields  such  as 
thoee  near  powerful  transformers  or  mo- 
tors. 

Accidental  Erasure  Accidental  erasures 
are  possible  under  certain  circumstances.  In 
cases  where  a  reel  of  tape  is  exposed  to  a 
magnetic  field  from  a  high-powered  device, 
the  resultant  damage  la  usually  partial  era- 
sure. A  reel  of  tape  lying  flat  on  a  table  near 
a  powerful  transformer  would  probably  suf- 
fer erasure  In  a  manner  which  would  cause 
periodic  Interruptions  m  the  taped  material 
when  played  back.  An  accident  of  this  type 
would  probably  "wipe"  or  erase  a  band  or 
wedge  of  Information  extending  from  the 
center  to  the  reel  edge.  When  the  tape  is 
unwound  as  It  is  played,  the  result  would  be 
gaps  In  the  sound  at  spaclngs  equivalent  to 
the  circumference  of  the  t*f>e  on  the  reel. 

This  may  be  more  easily  understood  by  as- 
suming that  the  accidental  magnetic  field  is 
a  paint  brush  which  paints  a  stripe  on  the 
side  of  the  reel.  When  the  tape  Is  unwound 
there  would  be  periodic  paint  marks  on  the 
tape,  each  mark  representing  an  erased  or 
damaged  portion  of  tape. 

A  reel  of  tape  could  be  completely  erased 
If  l»  la  Immersed  In  a  strong  magnetic  field 
which  fully  surrounds  the  reel.  Commercial 
dertces  are  available  to  profe«lonally  erace 
tapes  prior  to  a  recording  session  and  these 
unit*  require  that  the  tape  reel  be  slowly 
rotated  in  the  intense  magnetic  field  to 
•naure  complete  erasure  Accidenui  erasure 
Is  rarely  complete. 

Erasure  Dtjrtn^  Plaj/back.  It  Is  poMfble 
to  erase  or  damage  a  Upe  while  it  is  being 
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played  but  only  under  most  unusual  clrcum- 
staaces  If  a  tape  machine  Is  operated  in 
the  "play"  position,  the  "'record "  portion  of 
Its  circuitry  U  not  operative  If  It  were,  the 
machine  would  be  erasing  the  tape  as  It 
moved  and  the  listener  would  hear  no  sound 
All  machines  have  a  system  of  Interlocking 
which  prevents  recording  unless  an  overt 
action  Is  taken  to  press  both  the  'record" 
and  "play"  buttons,  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
a  very  rare  case  where  this  interlocking  cir- 
cuitry falls  and.  if  It  did  so  during  a  play- 
back, the  listener  would  hear  no  sound. 

If  a  tape  machine  is  being  operated  as  a 
transcriber,  without  a  microphone  connected, 
and  both  the  "record'  and  "play"  buttons 
were  pressed  at  the  same  time,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  tape  passing  the  erase  and 
recording  heads  would  be  erased.  If  there 
were  strong  magnetic  fields  from  transform- 
ers or  motors  near  the  tape  machine  at  this 
time,  It  Is  conceivable  that  a  «0  or  130  cycle 
per  second  hum  signal  could  be  recorded  on 
the  tape  it  is  likely  however  that  the  mag- 
netic field  causing  this  hum  would  also  par- 
tially erase  the  outer  layers  of  tape  on  the  reel 
nearest  to  the  magnetic  field  It  is  also  quite 
likely  that  the  outer  layers  of  tape  0:1  the 
reel  farthest  from  the  magnetic  field  would 
also  be  partially  erased,  but  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree. Unlike  the  case  noted  above,  there 
would  not  be  periodic  erased  portions  on  the 
outer  layers  of  the  tape  since  the  reel  of  tape 
would  have  been  rotating  within  the  mag- 
netic field  very  much  like  the  action  of  a 
profeaslonal  erasing  machine, 

Erasure  by  the  tape  machine  to  rarely  com- 
plete and  some  residual  sound  Is  usually  left 
on  the  tape.  This  la  usually  Inaudible  when 
played  on  a  simple  tape  machine  but  may  be 
made  audible  with  laboratory  facllltlee.  For 
complete  erasure  a  professional,  intense 
magnetic  field,  rotating  erasing  machine  Is 
required. 

CAN    TAPS    CDrrlNC    Be    DrrXCTEB? 

When  editing  is  professionally  done  It  Is 
virtually  Impossible  to  hear  If  the  tape  was 
edited.  With  careful  laboratory  an.ilysls,  how- 
ever, there  are  many  types  of  editing  that 
can  be  detected  If  there  are  a  number  of 
tapes  that  were  allegedly  made  on  the  same 
machine  and  with  the  same  microphone  stnd 
room  conditions,  it  may  be  possible  in  the 
laboratory,  to  determine  the  minute  dif- 
ferences between  the  tapes,  assuming  one  was 
edited  and  the  other  was  not  Ttie  same  type 
of  analysis  may  be  possible  on  one  tape,  com- 
paring portions  of  the  tape  with  each  other. 

Voice -Opero ted  Control.  It  the  tape  has 
been  recorded  in  a  system  using  a  voice- 
operated  start  stop  system,  each  conversation 
will  have  a  very  small  time-lag  before  the 
recording  Is  started,  with  the  posslbUlty  that 
part  or  all  of  a  syllable  will  be  nUseed.  This 
should  be  detectable  throughout  the  tape, 
at  the  start  of  each  conversation.  This  same 
"lag"  could  be  purposefully  Introduced  while 
editing,  minimizing  detecUblllty.  Careful 
study,  however,  could  show  whether  or  not 
the  "lag"  In  starting  was  the  same  through- 
out the  tape  and  If  the  "lag"  and  transient 
start  of  each  conversation  matched  through- 
out, as  well  as  whether  or  not  the  "lag"  In 
the  stop  of  the  recording  was  also  the  same 
throughout. 

£rase  and  Bias  Signals.  Measxirement  of  the 
•rase  and  bias  signals  on  the  tape  may  show 
If  the  tape  was  all  recorded  on  one  machine 
or  If  edituig  had  been  performed  using  a  dif- 
ferent machine.  Many  tape  machines  pro- 
vide an  erase  signal  Immediate!:,  pre.  edlng 
the  recording  action:  If  this  co:;.es  from  a 
separate  erase  head  it  may  be  possible  to  as- 
certain In  the  laboratory,  the  frequency  and 
amplitude  of  the  erase  si^fnal  And  to  compare 
It  with  the  machine  allegedly  used  for  the 
recording.  Another  signal  on  the  tapw,  not 
audible.  Is  the  bias  signal  used  to  Improve 
the  clarity  of  the  recording.  In  some  ma- 
chines this  signal  can  be  found  during  quiet 
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periods  or  immediately  f (blowing  a  portion 
of  recording  The  frequency  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  the***  slgiials  can  be  measured  In  the 
laboratory.  Tliey  aliould  be  the  same 
Lhrouii;hout  a  tape  made  oii  tlie  same  ma- 
chine, aiid  not  edlLed 

Print-Through  Ma!;y  'aines  the  signal  on 
one  layer  of  t&;>e  wiU  print  through"  to 
another  layer  of  tape  causing  what  may 
soiK.d  !:ke  an  echo  nr  the  rrosstaik  uf  an- 
other word  or  conversation  This  Is  usually 
cau^ed  by  the  ck»e  proximity  of  the  two 
magnetic  slgnal.'t  on  a  tlt;hUy  wound  tape 
wllh  the  resultant  transfer  of  some  energy 
from  layer  u.  layer  throughout  the  re*!  llie 
consistency  of  this  "print-through  ",  If  pres- 
ent, would  be  Indicative  of  the  authenticity 
or  Integrity  <•'  the  t.af>e  .v":  'i;:e<l!!e<l 

Since  the  signal  prtxlucec!  bv  "print- 
through  "  la  very  l<;w  level  It  might  not  be 
carried  in  a  copyliifj  operation  and  this  lack 
oould  be  detected  A  copy  could  ;<e  ru. .s;st*?nt 
with  no  "print-through  "  whereas  a:,  edited 
tape  might  show  ^hangc;  m  print -through". 

Track  Alignment  Every  tape  machine  has 
Its  particular  mechanical  alignment  The  po- 
sition of  the  magnetic  reoordii.g  head  rflntive 
to  the  pofsltlon  of  the  mechanical  guides 
which  carry  the  tape  in  front  of  the  record- 
ing bead  determines  the  location  of  the  re- 
corded ningi.etl.  -track"  on  the  tape  While 
in  no  way  a.s  di.'ftlnrt  and  unique  as  finger- 
prints, there  are  determinable  differences  be- 
tween machines  which  could  be  a  major  aid 
in  learning  if  a  ta[>e  were  made  on  one  ma- 
chine with  p>ortlons  edited  in  from  another 
machine. 

A  laboratory  analysts  cnu  sh<  a  if  the  re- 
corded "track"  throughout  '.'le  ;.ape  has  been 
consistent  and  compares  properly  with  the 
mechanical  alU'nment  of  the  nachlne  al- 
legedly used  If  there  are  differences  at  var- 
ious points  In  the  recording  this  would  Indi- 
cate that  a  portion  of  recording  on  the  tap>e 
came  from  a  different  machine. 

It  must  be  noted  that  a  copied  tape  how- 
ever, will  show  only  the  track  location  of 
the  machine  making  the  copy  While  differ- 
ences In  track  location  wUl  show  If  more 
than  one  msichlne  was  u<jed  a  tape  with  no 
differences  .shocid  '=hic.v  a  rrar-k  '^-aticn  con- 
sistent with  the  machine  allegedly  used. 

ReHdual  Hum  Many  recording  systems  will 
pick  up  W  or  120  cycle  per  ae«jnd  hum  sig- 
nals from  the  AC  wiring  In  the  rtKini,  from 
desk  lamps,  or  other  devices  Quite  oft*n 
these  signals  aj-e  of  .such  a  low  Intensity  that 
they  cannot  be  heard  In  playback  but  are 
still  mea-'-'ireable  In  the  laboratr>ry  If  the 
recording  wai  all  made  on  one  mawrhlne  with 
a  fixed  microphone  setup,  there  should  be 
a  consistent  hum  'signature"  on  the  tape 
If  It  Is  found  not  to  be  corislsiei.t  thts  might 
Indicate    that    e<lltlng    had    bee:,    perf  .rnied. 

In  a  laboratory  setup  It  may  be  possible 
to  measure  the  frequency  of  the  residual 
hum  signals  and  to  compare  it  with  that  on 
other  portions  of  the  tai>e  tr>  determine  if 
the  hum  signals  properlv  rflate  to  the  loca- 
tion where  the  tape  was  allegedly  recorded 
The  hum  pickup  charartertstlcs  of  the  ma- 
chine and  microphone  system  used  should 
also  be  compared  to  the  tape  signals. 

Spectra:  .Sip-ui.'u'c  A  spectral  analysis  of 
the  signals,  made  with  sophisticated  labora- 
tory equipment  may  serve  to  show  If  the 
entire  tape  was  recorded  with  the  same 
equipment  In  the  same  room.  The  analysis  Is 
similar  to  now  accepted  "volceprlnt"  tech- 
niques and  should  allow  a  determination  of 
the  effect  of  microphone  placement  and  room 
acoustics  on  a  known  voice.  It  should  also 
allow  determination  of  the  constancy  of  these 
effects  throughout  the  tape,  particularly  for 
the  same  speaker. 

The  recordings  In  question  may  have  been 
ttUtlated  at  times  by  sounds  other  than 
voices  and  also  have  quiet  {>erlods  when  out- 
side sounds  may  be  recorded  An  Identify- 
ing pattern  of  room  acoustics  and  repetitive 
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outside  sounds  could  be  found  by  spectral 
analysis. 

CAN     THZ     MACHINX     TTEatO     rOS     TAPIKO     BZ 

IDKlfTinEa? 

In  addition  to  the  location  of  the  recorded 
track  '  on  the  tape,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  characteristics  of  tape  machines  that 
can  be  used  to  deter.Tiine  l!  a  tape  was  made 
on  a  partictiiar  machine  or  ll  there  were  more 
than  one  machine  used  in  recording  on  any 
one  tape. 

Mechanical  Signature.  In  the  laboratory  it 
Is  possible  to  make  a  detailed  me  hanical  In- 
spection of  both  the  tape  and  the  machine 
allegedly  used  to  see  If  the  two  conform. 
There  may  be  repetitive  marks  on  the  tape 
caused  by  mechanical  guides,  slightly  eccen- 
tric rollers  and  pressure  capstans  which  can 
be  made  visible  In  a  laboratory.  In  some 
cases  there  is  creasing  of  the  tape  caused  by 
guides  and  In  others  there  Is  a  rippling 
of  the  tape  edge  due  to  a  minor  misalign- 
ment of  the  tape  guides  relative  to  the 
reel  location. 

If  the  tape  has  been  replayed  on  other 
machmes  a  number  of  times,  however,  the 
playback  machine  will  also  Introduce  a 
mechanical  "signature"  which  can  obscure 
the  marks  made  by  the  recording  machine. 
Tape  Tension.  The  mechanical  drive  of  the 
tape  machine,  along  with  the  torque  ap- 
plied by  the  takeup  reel  will  provide  tension 
on  the  taf>e  which  will  effectively  stretch 
the  tape.  It  is  possible  that  a  measurement 
can  be  made  In  the  laboratory  to  deternUne 
the  location  of  the  recorded  signal  relative 
to  the  position  of  the  erase  signal  and  this 
measurement  should  conform  to  the  machine 
allegedly  used. 

Tape  Speed.  Minor  variations  In  sp>eed  are 
often  found  on  different  machines  which 
may  slightly  alter  the  pitch  of  the  sounds 
when  played  back.  If  the  tape  is  alleged  to 
have  been  made  on  one  machine  It  Is  likely 
that  the  tape  speed  will  be  constant  through- 
out a  recording.  Inserts  made  on  another 
machine  may  be  detectable. 

If  the  tape  has  been  copied  the  speed 
variations  will  not  show  through  except  as 
possible  minor  shifts  in  pitch.  In  such  a 
case  an  analysis  of  Individual  speakers' 
voices  would  have  to  be  compared  with  the 
sound  on  the  tape  to  detect  if  a  second 
machine  was  used.  Again,  a  reference  record- 
ing from  the  machine  In  question  is  required. 
Magnetic  Energy.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  amount  of  magnetic  energy  ap- 
plied to  the  tape  by  a  particular  machine 
may  be  measured  In  a  laboratory  if  a  tape 
has  not  been  copied,  but  has  been  edited  on 
other  than  the  original  machine,  a  labora- 
tory analysis  of  the  taf>e  may  show  this.  If 
the  entire  tape  has  beeu  copied  on  another 
machine,  this  type  of  test  may  not  produce 
meaningful  Information. 

Trartsifton  Information.  'When  a  tape  ma- 
chine starts  and  stops  there  may  be  finite 
differences  between  machines,  in  the  timing 
of  getting  "up  to  speed  "  and  the  time  at 
which  the  recording  Is  started.  This  Is  a  very- 
fine  measurement  and  might  t>e  performed 
In  the  laboratory  by  physically  coating  the 
tape  with  fine  magnetic  particles  in  solution, 
to  microscopically  analyze  the  pattern  cre- 
ated at  "starts"  and  "stops"  of  the  record- 
ing. A  test  tape  from  the  machine  In  ques- 
tion, started  and  stopped  by  the  automatic 
voice -operated  relay  system.  Is  required  for 
comparison. 

Bias  Field  Location.  Different  designs  of 
tape  machines  contain  different  recording 
erase  and  bias  head  configurations.  In  some 
all  three  functions  are  Included  In  one  head 
assembly,  in  others  the  era-se  head  precedes 
the  recording  head.  In  stUl  others  a  bias  head 
li  set  opposite  the  recording  head  creating 
a  crossing  of  magnetic  fields  during  record- 
ing. Careful  laboratory  analysis  can  Identify 
the  residual  signals  on  a  tape,  allowing  com- 
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CAN    A    "DAMAGXD  "    TAPE    BE    KiSUaXECTKOT 

There  are  tunes  when  spurious  unwanted 
Signals  may  be  recorded  over  a  desired  tape 
recording  and  there  are  a  number  of  methods 
avaiiabie  to  eliminate  these  undeeired  sig- 
nals allowing  the  original  matenal  to  be  re- 
trieved Through  the  "ose  of  laboratory  audio 
proces-sing  it  may  be  pos.sible  V',  filter  out 
the  unwanted  signals,  allowing  the  desired 
material  to  be  heard 

"Inaudible'  Sounds  Selective  amplifica- 
tion and  enhancement  techniques  are  readUy 
available  In  the  laboratory  to  bring  cut  de- 
sired voice  signals  and  reduce  room.,  exterior 
and  hum  noises  or  signals  which  may  re- 
duce intelligibility  under  normal  playback 
conditions. 

Hum  signals.  Unwanted  interference  from 
hum,  caused  by  alternating  current  devloeS. 
will  have  a  constant  frequency  of  either  60 
or  120  cycles  per  secnr.^  ^  discrete  freq'uency 
can  easily  be  tutered  out  of  a  tape  playback 
to  allow  the  original  material  to  be  heard 
In  the  filtering  all  frequencies  In  the  voice 
presentation  that  are  60  or  120  cycles  per 
second  will  also  be  filtered  out,  mildly  af- 
fecting the  fidelity 

If  the  unwanted  hum  signal  Is  extremely 
intense  ho^irever  it  may  act  like  an  erase 
signal  and  completely  obliterate  all  pre- 
viously recorded  material  Sophisticated  lab- 
oratory processing,  with  selective  amplifica- 
tion and  enhancement  of  signals,  should  be 
able  to  bring  out  portions  at  least. 

There  are  also  methods  of  masking  which 
can  be  used  to  cancel  out  unwanted  signals 
such  as  hum  In  such  a  case  the  htim  signal 
on  the  tap>e  is  amplified  and  recorded  on 
another  tape  It  Is  then  played  back  during 
the  playback  of  the  original  and  mUed  with 
It  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cancel  out  the 
hum.  Many  other  analytical  and  procesalng 
procedures  for  determining  tape  authentic- 
ity and  Integrity  are  avaUable  in  the 
laboratories. 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  REGI.T..^R  DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUE  OF  QUEENS  URGES 
SUPPORT  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S,  ROSENTHAL 

OF    KtrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn-ES 
Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTH.AL.  Mr  S)->eaker,  the 
Congress  has  emphatically  voiced  it.«;  sup- 
port for  Lsrael  by  voting  to  pro'>-ide  $2.2 
billion  in  emergency  miliLar>'  aid  to  help 
Lsrael  rebuild  her  defeiises  io'.loviz^ig  the 
October  'war 

Israel  is  the  bulwark  of  democracy  in 
the  Middle  East.  Her  loss  would  result 
in  total  Soviet-Arab  dominance  over  that 
part  of  the  world. 

In  recognition  of  thi."^,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  John  F  Kenned%-  Regular 
Democratic  Club  of  Queens  unanimousiv 
pai^sed  the  following  re^ttlution  -shich  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Recori.  at  this  point: 

Be  it  re.!to:ved.  that  the  Joiin  F  Kennedy 
Rek".;lar  Democratic  Club  urges  the  Q'^ieens 
represer.tatlves  In  Congre.ss  :c  s-.:pport  the 
lndef>e:. Jp:.ce  lUid  defensible  N^undarles  of 
the  Sta'.*  of  Israel    at'-d  it  is  f\:.— her 

Resnlied  that  cur  representative*  n^ake 
known  to  the  '  Adniinlstratlon"  our  opposi- 
tion to  any  pressure  on  the  State  of  Israel 
to  accept  a  compromise  which  would  endan- 
ger Its  capacity  to  defend  Itself  from  surprise 
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Arab  attacJu.  and  b*  U  furtber 

Resolved,  that  tbm  0nit«d  SUt«a  abouM. 
under  no  drctunstances  y1«ld  to  Arab  black- 
mall,  and  be  It  furtber 

Resolved,  that  our  duly  elected  Repreaent- 
atuee  of  Queena  County  uae  all  the  Influence 
of  their  high  offlcea  to  effectuate  the  mandate 
of  their  conatltuenta  vitb  courage  and  firm 
resolve. 


HR,  12066  PROPOSED  FEDERAL 
REAL  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT  AND 
ESCROW    ACCOUNT   ACT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAM 

OF    MISSOCVI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 
Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

MRS  SULLIVAN  Mr  Speaker.  In 
preparation  for  fvrther  hearings  early  In 
the  next  session  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  Into  real  estate 
settlement  abuses.  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing as  a  separate  bill — *-lth  some  slg- 
nlflcant  changes — the  major  provisions 
of  a  settlement  reform  statute  we  ap- 
proved In  the  Subcommittee  last  year  as 
title  EX  of  the  1972  omnlbu-s  housing  bill 
The  bUl  Is  HR.   12066. 

Title  EX  was  severely  weakened  In  the 
full  committee  last  year  bjsadoption  of 
a  substitute  sponsored  by  the  gentleman^ 
from  Georgia  'Mr  Stkphews>,  but  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  to  which  It  was  at- 
tached subsequently  died  in  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  House  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issues  ln\T3lved 
In  this  controversey 

Meanwhile,  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee has  held  2  daj's  of  hearings  earlier 
this  month  on  proposed  Federal  stand- 
ards for  real  estate  settlements.  Virtu- 
ally the  entire  real  estate  Industry  and 
spokesmen  for  lawyers  specializing  in 
title  and  settlement  work  have  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  H  R.  9989  as  Intro- 
duced this  year  by  Mr.  Stephens  con- 
taining the  provisions  of  his  substitute 
last  year  to  title  EX;  at  subsequent  hear- 
ings, however,  we  will  hear  from  con- 
sumer-oriented experts  who  will  un- 
doubtedly point  up  the  Inadequacies  of 
HR  9989  and  discuss  the  need  for 
stronger  consumer  protections  such  as 
were  contained  in  the  original  title  EX 
and  in  the  Terslon  I  am  introducing 
today 

Among  other  things,  the  new  bill  pro- 
poses formal  machiner>-  for  dealing 
equitably  with  the  estimated  $9  4  bUlion 
of  home  owners"  funds  annually  set  aside 
by  mortgage  lenders — almost  always  in 
non-lnterest-beartng  escrow  accounts — 
for  payment  of  taxes  and  casualty  insur- 
ance premiums  when  due  Lenders  are 
usually  able  to  Invest  these  amounts  In 
short-term  Interest  bearing  paper  or  oth- 
erwise use  the  money  temporarily  for 
their  own  financial  benefit.  The  sections 
of  the  new  bill  dealing  with  escrow  funds 
are  based  on  the  results  of  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  residential  real  estate  es- 
crow accounts  made  at  my  request  In 
the  past  year  by  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce 

msB  ro*  LBorat  attow 
The  mysteries — and  shocking  surprises 
to  most  home  buyers — In  connection  with 
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the  charges  made  for  closuig  a  home 
purchase  have  long  been  a  source  of  dis- 
may to  the  average  family  in  entering 
into  the  biggest  financial  transaction  of 
their  lives,  the  purchase  of  a  home  At 
the  time  of  signing  a  confact  to  buy  a 
home,  the  purchasers  are  usually  called 
upon  to  commit  virtually  every  cent  they 
can  scrape  together  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  downpctyment.  Only  after  the 
purchasers  sign  the  agreement  to  buy  a 
home  do  they  begin  to  learn  of  the  siz- 
able additional  amounts  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment. 

If  a  family  has  previously  purchased  a 
home  and  had  experience  with  the  last- 
minute  nightmare  of  finding  the  money 
to  pay  unexpectedly  high  closing  costs, 
it  will  try  to  prepare  In  aulvance  for  the 
settlement  charges  It  anticipates  will  be 
made  Even  when  they  ask  for  this  in- 
formation, however,  the  purchasers  are 
nevertheless  often  given  deliberately  un- 
derstated estimates  of  what  the  closing 
costs  will  actually  be  The  experience  In 
the  title  company  or  settlement  ofBce 
when  the  final  transfer  ceremonies  take 
place  Is  almost  always  financially  tmd 
emotionally  traumatic  for  the  buyer 

In      addition      to      the      high— and 
sometimes     unconscionable — settlement 
charges  themselves,  there  Is  the  sense  of 
bewilderment   over   what   some    of    the 
charges  are  for.  and  why  they  are  made. 
UrUesa  the  purchaser  has  his  own  lawyer 
present  for  the  settlement,  he  is  usually 
'"advised"  by  a  battery  of  law>ers  and 
real  estate  people  representing  other  par- 
ties to  the  transaction  that  such-and- 
such  Is  the  required  charge  and  you  have 
to  pay  It.  The  most  Ironic  aspect  of  this 
experience  is  that  the  fees  for  the  serv- 
ices of  all  of  the  experts  participating 
directly  or  indirectly  at  the  closing.  In- 
cluding fees  for  services  which  may  not 
actually  have  been  iperformed — in  other 
words,   kickbacks   to  lawyers  and  side- 
payments  to  developers  and  commissions 
for  originating  a  loan  or  referring  busi- 
ness to  a  particular  title  company- — are 
all  paid  for  by  the  purchaser  although 
the  services  rendered,  or  claimed  to  have 
been    rendered,    arc    primarily    for    the 
benefit  of  other  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion, not  the  home  buyer.  He  Just  pays  the 
mysterious  charges  and  staggers  out  of 
the  settlement  ofBce  in  a  state  of  finan- 
cial shock,  wondering  what  hit  his  bank 
account  so  many   resounding  blows  he 
had  not  expected  and  was  not  prepared 
for. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  that 
of  communication — making  sure  that 
the  home  buyer  knows  in  advance  what 
payments  and  fees,  legitimate  or  other- 
wise, are  involved  in  taking  title  to  his 
home.  There  is  now  general  agreement 
throughout  the  real  estate  industry-  that 
the  buyer  deserves  to  liave  a  written 
statement  of  the  prospective  settlement 
charges  In  advance,  and  an  explanation 
of  what  thev  are  for. 

But  in  the  absence  of  legislation  re- 
quiring such  advance  notification,  many 
real  estate  brokers  and  lenders  fall  to 
provide  advance  notification,  and  do  not 
even  provide  the  required  truth  in  lend- 
ing disclosure  form  on  the  credit  charges 
until  the  actual  day  of  settlement,  when 
the  disclosure  information  is  buried  in 
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a  mass  of  oUier  papers  which  all  have 
to  be  signed  at  one  time. 

But  equally  important  with  advanrp 
notiflcatinn — and  such  nonncation  of 
the  .settlement  charges  .should  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible,  either  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  the  contract  to  buy  the  house  or.  at 
I;  -  ,iuvs;  rtt  Uie  time  of  applying  for  a 
ruiii-unKt-  is  the  need  to  assure  the  homp 
buyer  thnt  the  .settlement  fees  he  is  going 
to  be  charged  are  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  do  not  Involve  charges  for  legal  work 
not  done,  or  for  disguised  kickbacks  to 
persons  with  no  mortd  right  to  a  share 
of  the  settlemenl  charges 

Another  area  of  serious  abxi&e  In  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  Is  the  fictitious 
sale  of  property  to  "straw   parties"  at 
inflated  prices  in  order  to  try  to  estab- 
lish an   artificially   high   market   value 
Although  the  fictitious  sales  price  will 
show  on  the  real  estate  records,  the  prop- 
erty   Itself    has    not    actually    changed 
hands,  and  Is  still  held  by  the  true  owner, 
but  in  the  name  of  a  relative,   friend, 
business  associate  or  employee,  who  is 
perhaps  paid  a  nominal  fee  for  acting  as 
a   "straw."  Low -Income  families,  partic- 
ularly,   have    been    victimized    by    such 
practices  when  buying  a  home  from  a 
real  estate  speculator  who  had  previously 
kited  the  alleged   market   value  of  the 
property  through  one  or  more  sales  to 
straw  parties  In  cases  brought  to  light  in 
the    Banking   Committee.    lenders   with 
close  business  ties  to  real  estate  specu- 
lators were  willing  to  accept  the  alleged 
previous  selling  price  to  a  straw  party  as 
a  legitimate  indicator  of  the  property's 
market    value,    and    l&sue    a    mortgage 
based  on  the  fictitiously  high  value  Two 
of  the  biggest  victims  of  this  kind  of 
speculative  skullduggery  have  been  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Government  a«ency  which  insures  de- 
posits in  savings  and  loans,  the  Federal 
Savings   and   Loan   Insurance   Corpora- 
tion, which  ended  up  owning  many  of 
the  overpriced  homes  Involved  in  straw 
party  transfers. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  addresses 
Itself  to  all  of  these  problems,  as  did  the 
version  of  title  EX  I  sponsored  in  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  last  year. 
Changes  from  last  year's  version  are 
based  on  further  study  of  the  efTective- 
ness  of  some  of  the  proposed  solutions. 

The  provisions  on  escrow  accounts,  sis 
I  said,  developed  from  Information 
amassed  in  a  General  Accounting  Office 
study  of  the  costs  to  lending  institutions 
of  maintaining  such  accounts  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  insurance  com- 
pared to  the  benefit*,  the  lenders  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  nearly  $10  billion 
annually  handled  in  such  accounts. 

Home  buyers  have  been  Indignant  over 
the  fact  that  such  accounts  generally  pay 
no  Interest  Lenc'ers  have  contended  that 
If  they  had  to  pay  Interest  on  these  ac- 
w-ounts.  the  costs  of  maintaining  them 
would  Jiake  them  uneconomical.  The 
GAO,  while  Inconclusive  on  the  feasibility 
of  requiring  Interest  to  be  paid  on  such 
accounts,  nevertheless  points  out  that 
many  larger  mortgage  lenders  do  derive 
substantial  revenues  or  other  benefits 
from  temporary  Investment  or  other  use 
of  the  moneys  put  aside  in  escrow. 
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nwniNi.s   AND   Hnip<>s« 

Mr  Si:>caktT.  m  passing  this  iegLslatlo!i 
Congre.ss  would  bo  making  a  dpterrr.lna- 
tlon  that  con.suniers  Uiroughout  the 
Nation — e.'ijXTialiy  low-  and  moderat*-- 
Income  family  cnn.sumers-  ma-^t  be  pro^ 
tected  from  widespread  abusive,  ir- 
fHluitable  and  fraudulent  real  estate" 
transaction  prurtice.s  which  have  bilked 
our  citizens  of  billions  of  dollars  and  have 
caused  enormous  hard.sh:p  and  depriva- 
tion. These  iirartice?  make  ihe  rnn.sumer 
easy  prey  for  hoasing  sf)ecu!atlnn.  result 
In  grossly  maccurate  n.'U.sing  apjjniisaLs 
and  are  characterized  by  Inflated  or  com- 
pletely unjustified  real  esUte  .settlement 
commlsslon.s.  fees,  and  charges  It  Ls  the 
purpose  of  this  act  to  proteci  the  con- 
sumer 'ai  by  eliminating  self-serilng 
conflict-of-interest  situations  between 
lenders,  sellers,  and  all  others  providing 
real  estate  transaction  services;  'b)  by 
establishing  a  standard  for  reasonable 
real  estate  settlement  transaction  costs; 
<ci  by  requiring  advance  disclosure  to 
both  homebuyers  and  home  sellers  of 
real  e.state  settlement  commls.sions  fees, 
and  charges  in  order  to  provide  buyers 
and  sellers  alike  with  the  knowledge  and 
opportunity  to  protect  their  interests; 
(d)  by  esteblishing  an  efficient,  uniform 
system  of  recording  real  e.state  transac- 
tions; and  fe>  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  equitable  system  for  the 
payment  of  real  estate  taxes  and  hazard 
Insurance. 

MAXIMTTM   SrmXMKNT  CHA«C«S 

First,  and  most  crucial,  the  bill  calls 
for  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary- 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  the  FDIC,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  of  maxi- 
mum charges  which  can  be  Imposed  for 
each  of  the  principal  kinds  of  charges  in- 
cident to  a  residential  real  estate  settle- 
ment in  any  "federally  related"  mortgage 
loan.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most  con- 
troversial section  of  the  bUl.  A  federally 
related  mortgage  is  defined  generally  as 
one  insured  or  subsidized  by  a  Federal 
instrumentality;  or  Issued  by  a  lending 
institution  regulated  by  or  whose  deposits 
are  lasured  by  the  Federal  Government; 
or  eligible  for  purchase  by  a  federally 
established  secondary  mortgage  market 
such  as  FNMA;  or  issued  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  any  'creditor"  .subject  to  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  v<ho  makes  or  in- 
vests in  residential  real  estate  loans  ag- 
gregating more  than  $1,000,000  a  year. 
This  would  cover  virtually  all  purchase 
money  first  mortgages  and  most  second 
mortgages 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  already  has  the 
authority  under  section  701  of  the  ■ 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1970  to  impose 
maximum  settlement  charges  on  FHA- 
Insured  or  VA-guaranteed  mortgage 
loans,  but  has  not  put  such  maximum 
charges  Into  effect.  Former  Secretary 
Romney.  v^ho  carried  out  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  this  Issue  follov^ing  pa.ssage 
of  the  1970  act.  proposed  a  regulation  to 
carry  out  section  701  before  he  left  of- 
fice, but  his  successor  has  declined  to  put 
It  into  operation.  Ui'  new  bill  retains  this 
authority  but  provides  that  any  maxi- 
mum charges  imposed  under  section  701 
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of  the  1970  act  of  FHA  and  VA  transac- 
tions would  be  superseded  by  those  Im- 
posed on  all  federallv-related  mortgages 
Most  of  the  lobbying  activity  last  year 
again.si  title  IX  was  aimed  not  onlv-  ht 
blocking  ma.ximum  chargeb  on  federally 
related  mortgages  generally,  but  also  at 
the  repeal  of  section  701  of  the  1970  act 
Hie  Stephens  .substitute  reflects  the  in- 
dustry posliloi.  on  this  issue  of  maximum 
charges — none  would  be  imposed  under 
H.R   9989. 

Next,  my  bUl  provides  lor  the  devel- 
opment of  a  single,  standardized  Federal 
■settlement  form  to  be  used  in  all  tran>- 
ar lions  covered  by  the  definitions  of  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  Among 
other  things,  the  form  would  clearly 
Itemize  charge.s  imtx>.sed  upon  bu>-er  or 
seller  and  specify  which  portion  of  a  title 
insurance  premium  covers  the  lender  ^ 
Interest  In  the  propertv  and  which  por- 
tion Insures  the  oorrower's  interest. 

SPECIAL  INrORMATTO.N  BOOKXXTS 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
would  be  required  to  prepare  and  issue 
special  Information  booklets  outlining 
to  every  home  purchaser  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  ever>'  charge  incident  to  a  real 
estate  settlement,  indicating  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  charges.  speUing  out  the 
rights  of  buyers  in  arranging  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  settlement  .-services; 
and  explaining  the  pitfalls  and  unfair 
practices  to  be  avoided  in  a  settlement. 

ADVANCE  DISCI-OSniE  OF  SmXTMX.NT  COSTS 

At  the  time  of  entering  into  a  loan 
commitment  to  issue  a  federally  related 
mortgage  the  lender  would  have  to  pro- 
vide to  the  prospective  borrower  and  to 
other  parties,  including  any  Federal 
agency  insuring  or  subsidizing  the  loan, 
an  itemized  disclosure  In  wriung  of  all 
charges  which  will  arise  In  connection 
with  the  settlement.  In  the  event  the  ex- 
act charge  In  anj-  instance  cannot  be  de- 
termined that  far  in  advance,  it  would 
be  permissible  to  provide  a  good  faith 
estimate  of  that  particular  charge. 

PEOHIBmo.N  AGAINST  KICKBACKS 

It  would  be  a  criminal  offer^se,  subject 
to  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and  or  im- 
prisonment up  to  1  year,  for  any  person 
to  accept  or  furnish  "anything  of  value" 
for  referring  business  incident  to  a  resi- 
dential real  e.state  settlement. 
PKOHrBrri'i.v   against  certain  attornet  rmxs 

No  attorney  who  performs  any  legal 
senices  in  connection  with  a  real  estate 
settlement  may  receive  a  commission  for 
issuance  of  title  insurance  on  the  prop- 
erty Involved  in  the  transaction. 

LENDER  AND  BUYER  SHARE  EQlALLT  IN  PAT- 
MENT8  rOR  TITLE  SEARCHES,  PROPERTY  StTR- 
VETS.  AND  PROPERTY  EXAMINATIONS 

The  lender  and  buyer  would  be  re- 
quired to  share  equally  in  the  payment  of 
all  charges,  fees  and  commissions  as- 
sessed in  connection  with  a  federally  re- 
lated mortgage  loan  for  title  searches, 
surveys  of  property  boundaries,  and  ex- 
amination of  property  boundaries. 

Trn.g  INB"  RAVCE  PAT.MKNT 

Any  fees  charged  for  title  Insurance  to 
protect  the  lender  s  mterest  would  have 
to  be  borne  solely  by  the  lender. 
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TAX  AND  INSCBANCR  KSCROW  ACCOUIfTS 

Like  the  two  preceding  sectioru^,  this 
provision  of  the  bill  is  new  this  year 

It  provides  that  on  federally  related 
mortgage  loans  the  borrower  maj-  elect 
to  pa.y  his  ov^ti  taxes  and  casualty  insur- 
ance premiums  when  due.  but  if  he  elects 
to  have  the  lender  set  up  an  escrow  ac- 
coimt  for  this  purpose,  the  borrower  and 
lender  may  mutuallj-  agree  between  them 
as  to  whether  interest  shall  he  paid  the 
borrower  on  his  escrow  deposits,  and 
what  rate  of  interest  is  to  t>e  paid 

When  the  borrower  elecLs  to  pay  his 
own  taxes  and  insurance,  the  lender 
would  have  the  right  to  step  in  and  pay 
the  amounts  if  overdue,  and  assess  the 
Dorrower  for  any  deficiencies,  plus  in- 
l«Te5l 

Retamed  in  the  new  biil  is  a  provision 
from  last  year  that  lenders  maintaining 
escrow  accounts  may  not  require 
monthly  payments  m  excess  of  one- 
twelfth  of  the  estmiated  annual  amounts 
due  for  taxes  and  insurance. 

DISCLOSUHE    OF    Par\^OtTS     SELLING     PJUl-J 

As  rewritten  this  year,  the  provision  of 
last  year's  bill  on  disclosure  to  a  buj-er 
by  the  seller  of  the  previous  selUng  pnce 
of  a  home  which  had  changed  hands  m 
the  preceding  2  years  must  be  made  not 
at  the  time  the  loan  commitment  is  be- 
ing obtained,  but  prior  to  the  signing  of 
the  sales  agreement.  If  this  information 
is  furnished  at  the  tune  the  buj'er  is 
arranging  to  obtain  a  mortgage,  it  is  too 
late  for  him  to  back  out  of  the  sales 
agreement  upon  discovering  he  is  paying 
an  obviously  excessive  price,  based  upor. 
the  amount  of  a  recent  sales  pnce  of  the 
same  property  plus  any  improvements 
made  in  the  property  in  the  2-year  in- 
terim The  only  obligation  on  the  lender 
regarding  the  previous  .selling  price  is 
to  make  sure  at  the  time  of  entering  mto 
the  loan  commitment  that  the  .seller  has 
actually  given  this  information  Uj  the 
buyer  prior  to  the  :,>o!nt  of  signmg  the 
sales  agreement. 

Disclosure  of  the  previous  selling  price 
or  prices  Ls  one  important  meihrxi  of  un- 
covering and  checking  out  fictitious  sales 
through  straw  parties  dunng  the  previ- 
OU.S  2  years. 

OTHEB  PROVISIONS  CARRIED  OVZB  FROM  l»7a  TT  f. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  carried  over  with  little  or  no  change 
from  the  original  title  IX  of  the  1972 
housing  bill. 

They  include: 

A  prohibition  of  any  fee  for  prepara- 
tion of  a  Truth  in  Lending  disclosure 
form;  establishment  of  a  demonstration 
program  by  use  of  computers  to  record 
land  parcels  in  a  number  of  areas  of  the 
country  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a 
national  uniform  computerized  system  of 
land  parcel  recordation  in  order  to  facil- 
itate and  simplify  land  transfers  and 
mortgage  transactions;  regulation  of 
conflicts  of  Interest  In  title  company 
operations  and  authority  for  title  com- 
panies to  provide  full  services  through 
the  employment  of  persons  qualified  un- 
der State  law  to  perform  such  services; 
and  required  dLsclosure  to  insured  sav- 
ings institutions  of  the  identity  of  any 
person  receiving  the  beneficial  interest 
of  any  loan  obtained  through  an  agent 
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tnistee  or  other  person  sicting  In  a  fldu- 
ciary  capacity. 

orrmcMcss  betwcxn  smxrvAjf  akd 

STXi>HXNS    aiLLB 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  qxiick  glance,  the 
Stephens  bill.  HJi.  9989.  soundB  enough 
like  the  original  title  IX  of  last  year's 
housing  bill,  and  like  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today,  to  convince  many  peo- 
ple that  It  Is  Em  effective  measure  to  pro- 
tect  cotisumers    In    the   purchase   of   a 
home.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  contains 
numerous  sections  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  last  year's  title  EX.  such  as:   the 
requirement  for  a  uniform  Federal  settle- 
ment statement;  the  Issuance  of  special 
Information  booklets ;  advance  disclosure 
of  settlement  costs;  a  prohibition  against 
kickbacks  in  title  settlement  fees;  a  lim- 
itation on  the  amounts  which  can  be 
required  to  be  deposited  in  tax  and  in- 
surance escrow  accounts:  required  dis- 
closxu-e  of  previous  selling  price:  prohibi- 
tion of  fees  for  preparation  of  Truth  In 
Lending  disclosure  forms;  establishment 
of  a  demonstration  land  parcel  recorda- 
tion system:  a  prohibition  against  sellers 
dictating  the  selection  of  a  title  insur- 
ance company:  and  requirement  of  full 
disclosure  to  an  Insured  lender  of  the 
Identity  of  the  person  receiving  beneficial 
Interest  of  the  loan. 

H-R.  9989  also  retains  the  provision  of 
last  year's  title  EX  for  a  study  of  escrow 
accounts  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
There  Is.  of  course,  some  reason  for 
consumer  gratification  In  the  fact  that 
the  real  estate  Industry's  support  for  the 
provisions  of  HJ?.  99«9  reflects  a  recogni- 
tion that  many  of  the  practices  which 
have  grown  up  m  the  real  estate  Industry 
In  the  transfer  of  residential  property 
can  no  longer  be  defended  But  there  Is 
more  to  this  than  meets  the  eye.  as  will 
be  noted  in  comparing  HR  9989  with 
the  original  provisions  of  last  year's  title 
EX  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  today, 

The  most  Important  difference  is  that 
H  R,  9989  not  only  deletes  any  authority 
to  set  mazimimi  settlement  charges  on 
all  federally  related  mortgage  loans  but 
actually  repeals  the  existing  authority  of 
section  701  of  the  Emergency  Housing 
Act  of  1970  for  the  setting  of  maximum 
settlement  charges  on  PHA- Insured  and 
VA-guaranteed  mortgages. 

A  siirrey  ordered  by  former  Secretary 
Romney  following  enactment  of  the  1970 
act  clearly  established  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting purchasers  of  homes  with  mort- 
gages Insured  by  FHA  or  guaranteed  by 
the  VA  from  unconscionable  settlement 
charges  and  practices  Secretary  Romney 
came  before  our  subcommittee  last  year, 
and  later  the  fuD  committee,  to  describe 
his  plans  for  implementing  section  701 
of  the  1970  act  and  stated  that  the  De- 
partment would  move  expeditiously  to 
put  maximum  charge  regulations  to 
effect  in  those  areas  of  the  country  where 
prevailing  charges  were  found  to  be 
excessive 

However,  after  Secretary  Romney  left 
the  Department.  HUD  apparently  lost  Its 
Interest  tn  Implementing  section  701  of 
the  1970  act.  It  has  failed  to  do  so  One 
reason  given  by  the  Commissioner  of 
PHA  for  this  failure  Is  that  the  House 
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Ranking  and  Currency  Committee  late 
last  year.  In  the  omnibus  housing  bill, 
voted  for  the  Stepherus  substitute  which 
would  repeal  section  701  An  acuon  by 
one  committee  of  the  c'oaitress  to  recom- 
mend repeal  or  a  statute  certainly  does 
not  change  the  law  In  the  meantime, 
however,  majiy  p  urc  ha.se  ."s  of  homes 
under  mortgages  backed  by  FHA  or  the 
VA  are  paymg  lnnaf.ed  and  ui^'ostined 
settlement  charges  which  HUD  could 
reduce  on  specific  items  by  50  to  75  per- 
cent In  some  areas  In  the  Nation 

Secretary  Romney  pointed  out  in  his 
testlmoDy  before  us  that  even  if  Congress 
did  not  require  maximum  settlement 
charges  on  conventional  mortgages,  the 
maximum  settlement  charges  imposed 
on  FHA  and  VA  housing,  as  authorized 
under  section  701  of  the  1970  act,  would 
serve  as  a  guide  and  yardstick  for  all 
home  purchasers  m  those  locahties  to 
determine  what  fair  and  equitable  settle- 
ment charges  should  be.  Of  course,  this 
was  an  aspect  of  section  701  that  those 
engaged  in  the  business  of  handling  real 
estate  settlements  were  not  anxious  to  see 
go  into  operation. 

While  repeal  of  section  701  of  the  1970 
act  and  blocking  of  any  maximum  settle- 
ment charges  on  federally-related  mort- 
gages appear  to  be  the  main  objectives  of 
HR.  9989.  there  are  other  Important  dif- 
ferences between  this  bill  and  my  settle- 
ment reform  measure  which  will  be 
brought  out  In  our  subsequent  hearings. 
My  bill  is  aimed  primarily  at  the  buyer's 
protection,  as  a  consumer  measure.  I 
hope  the  Housing  Subcommittee  will 
once  again  approve  the  stronger  version 
of  the  legislation,  as  it  did  last  year,  and 
that  we  can  then  defeat  efforts  m  the  full 
committee  to  weaken  It.  in  contrast  to 
what  happened  in  the  full  committee 
last  year 

OBIGINS    or    TKE    LXCtSLATION 

The  serious  abuses  in  the  residential 
real   estate   settlement   field    were    first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in   1969  after 
Chairman  Patmak  appointed  an  ad  hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Home  Financing  Prac- 
tices and  Procedures  to  investigate  spec- 
ulative housing  sales  activity  In  Inner- 
city  housing  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  Investigation  grew  out  of  a  series 
of  articles  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
the  operations  of  the  Republic  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  A'vsoclation  which  had 
financed  a  large  number  of  mner-clty 
residential  properties  purchased  and  re- 
sold  at   unconscionable   prices    by   real 
estate  speculators  victimizing  low-Income 
families  in  the  IDlstrict   Republic  was  so 
badly  damaged  by  the  resulting  InevlU- 
ble  foreclosures  that  the  Federal  author- 
ities insuring  Its  depositors  agaiivn  loi^'^ 
moved   In   and   ordered   the   association 
merged  Into  another  savings  and  loan 
The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  as  part  of  the  merger  deal. 
had  to  aastime  ownership  of  many  of  the 
abandoned  properties  covered  by  the  bad 
loans 

A^  chairman  of  the  special  investigat- 
ing subcommittee  Jn  19«9.  I  had  the  as- 
sistance of  Congressmen  J«ms  M  Han- 
L«Y  and  Puunc  J  Biasco  of  New  York  on 
the  majority  side,  and  on  the  minority 
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side,  former  Congressman  Chester  L 
Mize  of  Kansas  and  the  present  Junior 
SenaUjr  from  Maryland,  the  Hunorab'p 
J  Glznn  Beau..  Jr  In  our  investigation 
in  addition  to  alarming  Instances  on  th>> 
part  of  lenders  m  joining  with  unscrupu- 
loas  speculators  to  inflate  the  value  of 
inner  city  housing,  we  uncovered  the  out- 
luiet;  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  tlic 
FHA  235  scandal  on  subsidized  housins 
which  was  lau^r  ducumented  ;n  Kri'ut  de- 
tail by  the  full  committee  in  a  compre- 
hensive national  investigation. 

In  the  course  of  our  ad  hoc  .subconi- 
mlttee  Inquiry'  Into  real  estate  abuses  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  also  went 
into  the  matter  of  settlement  charges 
and  settlement  practices.  Section  701  of 
the  1970  Emergency  Housing  Act  re- 
flected the  disturbing  Information  we 
developed. 

Subsequently,  another  series  of  ar- 
ticles in  the  Washington  Post,  by  Ronald 
Kessler,  spotlighted  the  widely  varying 
settlement  charges  In  different  areas  of 
the  country.  This  led  to  the  introduction 
by  Chairman  Patman  of  the  parent  com- 
mittee of  a  bill  in  the  92d  Congress  deal- 
ing with  settlement  reform  which  formed 
the  basis  for  the  provisions  of  title  EX 
which  I  sponsored  in  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. Many  of  the  provisions  of 
title  EX  later  won  the  •mpport  of  Secre- 
tary Romney  following  the  siu^ey  Into 
FHA  and  VA  settlement  charges  which 
he  had  made  In  conformance  with  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1970. 

The  issue  of  settlement  reform  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  and  the  need 
for  action  fully  documented. 

THK  CAO   STTTDT   ON  ESCKOW  ACCOCNTS 

Last  year's  tiUe  EX  directed  that  a 
study  be  made  by  the  Federal  Reser\e 
Board  into  the  feasibility  of  requiring 
Interest  to  be  paid  on  tax  and  insurance 
escrow  accounts  When  the  1972  housing 
bill  died  In  the  Rules  Committee,  I  then 
asked  the  OAO  to  make  such  a  study.  In 
the  course  of  its  investigation  the  QAO 
attempted  to  determine  the  costs  and 
profits  made,  or  losses  sustained,  by 
lending  institutions  in  maintaining'  es- 
crow accounts. 

Out  of  an  estimated  19,000  lending  In- 
stitutions and  mortgage  bankers  In- 
volved In  the  residential  mortgage  mar- 
ket, QAO  sent  questionnaires  to  a  ran- 
domly selected  sample  of  971  commer- 
cial banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  mortgage 
bankers.  It  received  684  responses,  from 
70  4  percent  of  the  sample  institutions, 
who  reported  owning  or  servicing  about 
$80  2  billion  in  residential  mortgages. 

TTie  mortgage  bankers  Included  In  the 
survey  reported  that  they  did  not  earn 
Income  from  escrow  funds  because  they 
generally  deposited  them  In  nonlnterest- 
beartng  custodial  accounts.  But  the 
mortgage  bankers  did  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  they  use  escrow  collecUons  to 
establish  lines  of  capital  credit  with 
banking  InsUtuUons. 

Of  505  other  lending  institutions  con- 
tacted, only  220  reported  any  gross  In- 
come from  escrow  operations:  29  percent 
claiming  annual  gross  Income  from  this 
source  urder  $10,000.  51  percent  under 
$25,000.  and  83  percent  under  $100,000 
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Only  three  Institutions — 1.4  percent  of 
those  providing  data — reported  annual 
gross  Income  from  escrow  accounts  In 
excess  of  $500,000 

Of  the  505  responses  from  bajiks  and 
savings  and  loans,  96  reported  they  did 
not  require  or  maintain  escrow  accounts, 
246  said  they  maintained  them,  but  they 
did  not  report  either  income  or  costs,  or 
both.  In  connection  with  their  escrow  ac- 
counts, and  163  furnished  data  on  the 
estimated  profitability  of  these  opera- 
tions. Among  the  163  which  gave  data. 
52  reported  overall  losses  from  escrow 
operations.  17  said  costs  and  revenues 
w  ere  about  equal,  and  94  said  that  escrow 
operations  resulted  in  a  net  profit. 

In  following  up  with  18  sample  Insti- 
tutions which  had  reported  cost  and 
profitability  data,  the  GAO  found  that  in 
all  but  one  Instance  the  data  was  not 
supported  by  accounting  records  or  spe- 
cific cost  studies.  In  the  remaining  in- 
stance, the  institution's  own  studies 
showed  the  escrow  operation  not  profit- 
able Subsequently,  the  GAO  Itself  made 
its  own  cost  analyses  at  four  institutions. 
This  part  of  the  study  showed  that  the 
profitability  or  lass  to  the  lender  of  main- 
taininK  escrow  accounts  and  investing 
the  funds  temp<jrarily  varied  widely  ac- 
cording to  the  method  u.sed  of  allocating 
to  the  escrow  operation  a  pro  rated  .share 
of  the  institution's  operating  co.sts. 
Where  costs  were  figured  only  on  the 
basLs  of  overhead  and  general  and  ad- 
minLstratlve  costs  that  would  be  avoided 
If  the  escrow  operation  were  eliminated. 
the  four  Lnstitutioas  studied  in  depth 
showed  profits  ranging  from  $8  48  to 
$18  77  per  escrow  account 

The  economic  point  mo.st  clearly  es- 
tablished in  the  GAO  .study  is  that  the 
Nation's  ta.xing  bodies  benefit  sltmifi- 
cantly  from  the  maintenance  of  tax 
escrow  accounts  by  mortgage  lenders, 
since  tax  payments  are  always  made 
promptly  by  lenders  and  in  large 
amounts,  compared  to  the  many  small 
payments  which  would  have  U)  be  ac- 
counted for  from  Individual  homeowners 
paying  the  t^xes  directly. 

\-OLt7»rrABT      AaH^Nf.EMINT     FOR      PATINO     TAXZ8 
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The  Ci.^O  study  was  carefully  con- 
structed ar.d  con.scientlously  pursued  by 
highly  competent  Investigators.  But  It 
wa.s  Inconclu-slve  as  to  whether  it  Is 
feasible  to  require  Interest  to  be  paid  on 
escrow  accounts  without  causing  exces- 
sive ca'^t  burdens  on  smaller  lending 
Institutions 

Hence,  my  new  bill  does  not  require 
payment  of  interest  on  escrow  accounts. 
The  existence  of  escrow  accounts  for 
taxes  and  Insurance  assures  to  the  home 
buyer  and  to  the  lender,  both,  that  the 
necessary  funds  to  pay  these  ess«itial 
costs  will  be  available  for  payment  when 
due 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  a  great  many  home  buyers  are 
perfectly  capable  of  setting  a.slde  In  in- 
terest-bearing accounts  of  their  own  the 
fimds  to  pay  taxes  and  Insurance  pre- 
miums when  due.  and  would  be  con- 
scientious about  paying  thosf  neresssuTr 
costs  related  to  homeownershlp  To  be 
required  to  deposit  substantial  sums  with 
the  lender  each  month  to  cover  taxes  and 
Insurance,  and  derive  no  interest  income 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  the  money  so  set  aside.  Is  a  mort- 
gage loan  condition  many  financially 
responsible  homeowners  bitterly  resent 
Such  escrow  accounts  are  required  in  all 
FHA  loans,  and  are  generally  required  on 
conventiontU  mortgages  as  well. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  assure  equity 
both  to  the  lender  and  mortgage  bor- 
rower, my  new  bUl  gives  the  home  buyer 
the  right  to  pay  his  own  tax  bills  and  in- 
surance premlimis,  with  the  right  eic- 
corded  to  the  lender  to  step  in  and  pay 
these  costs  whenf:the  borrower  fails  to  do 
.so  on  time  and  assess  Interest  penalties 
on  the  lx>rrower  to  cover  the  swlded  costs. 
At  the  same  time,  if  a  borrower  prefers 
to  have  the  lender  set  up  an  escrow  ac- 
coimt  for  these  purposes,  the  bill  encour- 
ages lender  and  borrower  to  bargain  cm 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  escrow 
arrangeraMit,  Including  any  Interest  rate 
they  can  mutually  agree  upon  for  the 
nearly  $10  billion  in  such  funds  now  be- 
ing placed  in  such  accounts  during  a 
year.  But  no  set  interest  rate  would  be 
imposed  by  law  on  escrow  accounts  under 
the  bill  as  Introduced. 
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assuring  the  achievement  of  national  energy 

conserving  goals. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  CON- 
GRESSMAN CHARLES  W  WHAT. EN, 
JR,  AND  FAMILY 


THE  STATES  AND  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    tNDIAJJA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridav.  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Rema.-ks,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Lieutenant  Governors  at  their  conven- 
tion in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  December  1. 
The  resolution  pertains  to  the  role  of  the 
States  in  meeting  the  energy  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a-s  follows 

National  Conpsrinci  or 

LrrL'TtNAhfT  Go^TRNoas, 
PKoenii   Ariz.,  December  1,  1973. 
RxsoLCTTOK  Concerning  th^  .Statxs  ajto  thi 
Knergt  CaESE 

WherwiB  the  natJon  now  faces  serious 
ne«<ls  to  conserre  and  allocate  lis  rupp!!ee 
of  eneriry  In  various  farm-s  since  avaUable 
and  foreseeable  suppliee  fall  short  of  irie«t- 
\nf  normal  clpmands.  and 

Whereas,  the  states  are  responding  In 
; ma<r". r'.atlre  a:.d  e?Terv.VT>  wsyv  xn  c(>.->perRte 
In  the  atta'.Ti:nent  of  na'lor.a:  goal."  for  re- 
dtirlng  waste  and  curtailing  ^'ther  rxmsump- 
Mon  o'  eneriry    and 

Whereas  «*uat1ons  differ  between  and 
among  stare*,  and  even  within  Individual 
states.  In  the  extent  to  wtilch  spe<rlf".."  ener^ 
conservation  and  allocation  measairea  can 
be  Implemented  with  minimal  l.mpact  on  the 
economy  and  nn  social  well-beinp    and 

Whereas  the  5t*t«is  are  In  a  better  poel- 
tlon  than  are  federal  a\iThorl'.  lee  to  adapt 
a  national  pr'.ieran;  ir,  s-:'~h  a  manner  as  t-^ 
minimize  the  undesirable  and  avoidable  Im- 
pacts of  such  profrrama  as  are  now  cw  will 
become  involved 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Oonferen'^  of  Lieutenant  CVorernors 
urgM  tbe  Conpress  and  the  national  Admin- 
istration to  a«rure  the  retention  of  a  meim- 
Ingful.  primary  role  for  the  ■everal  states  to 
fill  in  any  and  all  energy  legislation  enacted 
and   administrative   steps   taken,   whUe  SUU 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Saturday,  December  22,  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
supported  the  action  taJten  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  requinng  Members 
to  report  certain  sources  of  income  to  the 
Standards  of  OfQcial  Conduct  Commit- 
tee. However,  the  credibility  of  Govern- 
ment now  IS  so  low  that  I  feel  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  make  a  full  disclosure 
of  my  income  and  assets.  President  Nixon 
has  done  this,  as  have  other  pubbc  of- 
ficials I  do  not  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  double  standard,  one  which  applies 
*o  the  executive  branch  and  another  for 
the  legislative  branch. 

The  following  u  a  statement  of  my 
wife's  and  my  combined  net  worth, 
as  of  January  3.  1973  and  a  breakdown 
of  our  income  tax  return  for  the  year 
1972.  I  also  am  providing  this  same  in- 
formation for  our  six  children:  Charles 
E.,  age  13.  Daniel  D  age  11;  Edward 
J.,  age  9;  Jaseph  M  .  age  7  .\nne  E  .  age 
6:  and  Mary  B..  age  1. 

Similar  reports  will  be  provided  in 
early  May  1974,  upon  completion  of  my 
f amily  s  tax  returns  for   1973. 

The  statements  follow  i 
Ftnancl^l  Statemint  as  of  jANrABT  3,  1973: 

Chaklxs  W.  Whaixn,  Jr.,  axc  Basbaka  O. 

Wkaxen 

ASSETS 

Cash,  »1. 443.73. 

Ninety-day  notes — General  Motors  Accept- 
ance Corp.,  >6 1.000. 

ComTnon  stock 
Allegheny  Power  Systems   (1,100 

shares)    ,.  »36,  400.  00 

American  Cyanamid  (200 

shares)     6,400.00 

Baltimore    Oas    4    Electric    Co., 

ilOO    shares) 3,025.00 

Beneficial      Finance      Co.       (188 

shares)     9  823  00 

Carolina     Pow«r     &     Light     Co. 

8iJ0    share?) 5,  54«  00 

Coca  Cola    240  shares) 35,190.00 

Copeland  Corp     i  400  shares) 20.300,00 

Delmarva     Power    &    Light    Co. 

i  1  C'0<.i    shares) 16.875  00 

Detroit  Edison  Co.  (1.000  shares)  -     20  750  00 
Duke  Power  Co.  (1.000  shares)..     23   125  00 

Ex-Cell-O  Corp    ilWsharesi 2,1:2   60 

Federated       Department       Sto.-es 

(220   shares  1 ,.      12.347.00 

Oeneral  Telephone  4:  Electronics 

iSOO   aharesi... 9.187.50 

Oulf        State        UtUltlee        (4O0 

shares  a,  850  00 

Hubbard  Real  Estate  Inveetment 

Co     (120    ikharei5) 2.445.00 

Merrill     Lynch.     Pierce      l^naer 

a.nd  Smith     50  shares >.. 1.61260 

\!l:,neRota  Mining  and  Maoufac- 

f.:rln(j    ^  600   shares^... 51.450.00 

Owens-Illlnols  Qlass  (300 

shares' 8.  4(X).  00 

Charles  Pflwr  Oo.  (510  sh»r«B) ..     M  24*  75 
Phillips      Petrol«Tim      OD.      (SOO 

Rharest     8  875  00 

Public     Serrlc*     Elec.     ft     Qt 

(2.350  shares) 5T  38i   2S 


R«7noidB    *    Rernolda    Co.    (BOO 

ttimim)    M.Sta.SO 

OoyMl     Dutch     Petroleum      (188 

»ii*re«)     7.708  00 

South  Carolln*  Eac.  *  O**  (SOO 

•i>*««) ia.376.00 

atamOmmix    Am«fic«n    Ind.    Pond 

(123"-,    sh*r«s) 51S.SS 

TexM  UtUlUee  (400  shAr«*) 13.600.00 

nnlt«d  Ou.  Inc    (1.000  shATM)..     SO.  BOO  00 

Uoity  St«t«  Bank  (aaharM) 60.00 

Virgin  1*  Klectrlc  Power  Co.  (3.000 

aharee)     46.000.00 

Westlnghouae  Bl«etrlc  Corp.  (400 

share*)     17.800.00 

Total    604.062.08 

Caah    value — Paid   up   life   tn- 

■uranoe 61.990.83 

Caah    value — Outstanding    life 

Insurance   18.346.00 

Contribution    to    public    em- 

ployeee     retirement     system 

of  Ohio 4,a80.«l 

Contribution  to  Teachers  In- 
surance    ft     Annuity     Asao- 

c«»tlon 11.081. 17 

Contribution    to    ctrU    service 

retirement    deposit. 17,436.43 

Partnership    interest.    Whalen 

Investment    Company 112,600.00 

Residence — 228    Beverly    Place. 

Dayton.    Oh  36,000.00 

Pumltxire — ijx     v   --!y   Place. 

r>avton.    Ob'o...    1.000.00 

•-f~;dence — 6301       Portsmouth 

K<j«d.  Betbeeda.  Maryland..  140,000.00 
Pumiture — 6301       Portsmouth 

Road.     Betheeda.     Maryland 

fl9«»  valuation) 36.000.00 

Jewelry    (1909  valuation) 26.000.00 

1971  Ford  Country  Squire  Sta- 
tion Wsgon.. 3.600.00 

19«6  Port  Mustang 600.00 

Total  asaeta 1,031,089.  79 

1  TATT  TTSH 

loan — Charles  W  Whalen,  Sr..         30,600.00 
Locui — Mutual  Benefit  Life 4.335  00 

-Total    UabUlttes 34.736.00 

"^        WOSTH 

Total  assets 1,031.089  79 

Total    lUbllltles 34.736  00 

Net    worth 986,364.79 

PiwAHctAX.  8TAT«»crjrr  as  or  Jaitdamt  3.  1973: 
Chaujcs  B    Wraia« 

Cash   In  bank $17,806.01 

COMMON    STOCK 

Allegheny  Power  Systems   (500 

shares)    13.000.00 

Atlantic    City    Elec.    Oo.     (400 

«^»™">    -.  9,160.00 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Klec.  Oo.  (100 

•*»*'«)    3.03600 

Carolina    Power    M    Light    Co. 

(700   shares) 30.660.00 

Consolidated        Bdtaon        ( 100 

»hMrm)    3.68760 

Copeland      OorporaUon       (300 

•li*'^)    10.180.00 

Duke     Power     Company     (600 

«*»»«"»    - 11.563.60 

Florida  Power  ft  Light  Co    (460 

■hares)    17.366.00 

nunols    Power   Company    (300 

•b***"*     10.376.00 

Pflzer.  Inc    (66  shares) 3,  836  63 

Public  Service   Beetrlc  ft  Oas 

Company  (Sr.'   <■  ».-•«) 7.313.60 


EXTENSIONS  OF  K!  MARKS 

Third  NaUonal  Bank  ft  Trust 

Oompany  {\m  »x.».r««) 6,  688  60 

United  Oas.  Ir.       t  •    t^ares)  ..         11.  200.  00 

Total  aseeU 1M.B11.88 

Total    141.808.84 

LtabUrtles    None 

Net    worth... 141.  908.  84 

PtNANdAL  STATaMXirr  AS  or  jAlfTTAST  3.  1978 : 

Oajtixl  D.  Wraixn 
Cash  In  Bank $16.  356  69 

COMMON   STOCK 

Allegheny    Power    Systems    (600 

»t»*r^)     13.000.00 

Atlantic     City     Bee.     Co.      (400 

shares)      9.150.00 

Baltimore  Oas  ft   Bee.   Oo.    (100 

«l»*res) 8,038.00 

Carolina  Power  ft  Light  Co.  (700 

•b****)     - 30,66000 

Octisolldated  Bdlson  ( 160 

•*i*re*)    8.881.26 

Copeland        Corporation         (200 

ah»n»)     10,150.00 

Duke      Power      Company       (600 

•hares) 11,683.50 

Plorlda  Power  ft  Light  Co.    (660 

shares)     21,140.00 

nilnols     Power     Company      (3(X) 

shares)    10.275.00 

Ptlzer.  Inc    (65  shares) 2.835  63 

Public    Service    Electric    ft    Oas 

Company  (300  shares) 7.312.50 

Thlrt  National   Bank  and  Trust 

Company)    (181  shares) 6.339.60 

United  Oas.  Inc.  (200  shares)--.       6.100  00 

Total  assets 133.421.38 

Total      138.678  07 

Liabilities    None 

Net  worth 133,  678.  07 

PiNANCXAL  STATEMSNT  AS  OF  Janttast  3,  1973: 
Edwasd  J.  Whalzn 

ASSETS 

Cash  In  Bank 14.  285  32 

COMMON  STOCK 

Allegheny    Power    Systems     1 500 

»h*re«)    --- .-     12.000.00 

Atlantic     City     Klec.     Co.     (400 

shares) 9.150  00 

Baltimore  Oas  ft  nsc.  Oo.   (400 

*h*res) 3.025.00 

Carolina  Power  ft  Light  Co.   (700 

t^***')     - 30.66000 

Consolidated  Bdlson  (100 

•hares) 2.687.60 

Copeland        Corporation         (200 

•h*res) 10.160.00 

Duke      Power      Company       (500 

•hares)    11.562.50 

Florida  Power  ft  Light  Co.    (500 

•hares)    20.385.00 

nilnols     Power     Company     (300 

•hares) 10,275.00 

Pflrer.  Inc.  (65  shares) 2.836  63 

Public    Service    Electric    ft    Oas 

Cotnpany  (300  shares) 7,312  60 

Thlrt  National  Bank  and  Trust 

oompany   (181  shares) 5.  339  50 

United  Oas.  Inc.  (100  shares) 3.050  00 

Total  asseU 118,322.83 

Total    183.607  96 

Liabilities    None 

Net    worth 133,  607  95 

Financial  Statkmsnt  as  or  Jancast  8,  1973: 

JOSZPH  M.  Whalkn 

Assvrs 

C^h  In  Bank $15,317.84 


December  22,  197S 

COMMON    STOCK 

Allsgheny  Power  Systams  (600 

shares)     13,  000  OO 

AtlanUc    City    Elec.    Co.    (400 

■hares)     _. 9,150.00 

Baltimore  Oas  ft  Elec.  Oo.  (100 

•hares) 8.026  00 

CaroUna  Power  ft  Light  COi  (700 

shares)     30.850  00 

Ooiuiolklated        Edison        (100 

shares)     2,687.50 

Copeland      Corporation      (300 

shares)     10,160  00 

Duke     Power     Oompany     (800 

shares)     11.56260 

Florida  Power  ft  Ugbt  Co.  (430 

shares)     16.  856  OO 

nilnols    Power    Company    (300 

shares)     10,375.00 

PQMmr.  Inc.    (65  shares) 2,835.63 

Public   Service   Electric  ft  Oas 

Company  (300  shares) 7,812.50 

Third  National  Bank  and  Trust 

Oompany   (181  shares) 6,339.50 

United  Oas.  Inc.  (100  shares)..  8,060.00 

Total  assets 113.792.63 

Total    129.110.27 

Llabllltlee    None 

Net    worth 129,110.37 

PtNANClAL  Statsmkvt  AS  Or  Januast  8,  1973: 
Amne  E    Whai^xn 

AS.srr6 
Cash  In  Bank 13,828.61 

COMMON   stock 

Allegheny  Power  Systems   (380 

shares)     6.  520.  OO 

Baltimore  Oas  ft  Elec.  Co.  (100 

"hares) 3,025  00 

CaroUna  Power  ft  Ught  Co.  (700 

■hares)     20.660.00 

Consolidated         Edison         (75 

sharee)     - 1,940.63 

Copeland      Corporation       (200 

shares)     10,160.00 

Duke     Power     Company     (300 

shares)     6.937.60 

Plorlda  Power  ft  Light  Co.  (440 

•h»res)     16,610.00 

nilnoU   Power   Company    (300 

•hares)     10,275.00 

Pflser.  Inc.   (65  shares) 2,835.63 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Oas 

Company  (300  shares) 7.312  50 

Thlrt  National  Bank  and  Trust 

Company  (181  shares) 5,339  50 

Total  asseto 90.695.76 

Total 104.434.87 

LUbUlties    _ None 

Net    worth 104,334  37 

PDfANCIAI.   STAISMKNT   AS   OF  J  AN     3,    1973: 

Mast  Basbasa   Wraixn 
Assrrs 

Cash  In  Bank $33.  998  60 

Common  Stock 
Carolina    Power    ft    Light    Co. 

(100   shares) 3.950  00 

Pflser.  Inc    (66  shares) 3,  836  63 

ToUl  assets _ _       6,786.63 

Total    29,784.13 

LlabUltles 

Net    worth 29.  784.13 

Trb    1972    INCOMS:    Mart    BAaaasA    and 

Craslxs  W.  Whalxn,  Jb. 

souses 

Oross  amount 
VB.     House      of      Representa- 
tives— Salary $42.  500  00 


I ipreynher  J2.   197S 

N  '•  •         r^rt  nershlp        I  .-iCome 
^■..i\..r:.      T:.-.  e6'.;ne:.t      Cf^rr.- 

pAi.>      >R«t.ia;      iT'perty)..  i  0,877.74 
RentsJ     I:,     n  f^     'S'A     Lookout 

Drive   400.00 

Interest  receUfd 
Prudential   Insxuance    Agen- 
cy     81.89 

Thlrt      N»*-lf -iaJ      Barik      and 
Tr-ist  ■  >n;;ja:  y  -  -C'ci;.- 

n,^rr:A,    N    -MH 1,030.88 

Ioi«  1.952  07 
Taxable   di- ulf  nd      rt.-exird    i-\jrriv\on    stock 

.»..;»«.' *r;,     iV  j.-er    .Systems 1.  540 OO 

A:n»rliA:.    C'Vii.-iairDd  . 360.  (X) 

R(iJtln.(irf   Oftg   A-    Elertrlc 426.26 

B'-i»eflcla:     ('orp.)rH*  iijii 205.  10 

ri..'''ilna  Power  A   Light 828   00 

(    >-s   C'llA    '^vmpany ,103   60 

C  >5x"iiLJnl     C.%»rporat;  >!i .__.  ^4ti    fl  - 

l.'.Kc    !-'.-Aer    I  ■.,:;, ;.a:-;, 1    ioO   (» 

F.x-r*;;-0   C    rporatlon 80.00 

Federated    Depr     Stores 326.60 

G-ncr'^i   Mtlln.   Inr    .    .  M  1 .  00 
CrcsjerH      tviephone    and    Eec- 

•r->r'.(s    C'irporatlon 462.00 

G  .:'  s?a!<v.     -Mlltles 320.32 

H    '>>^a' 1     R/-ai     Estate     Ir  v«4t- 

-.-'^  178  80 
Mfrr;:;     '  '  r^  >  ,  Pierce.  Penner 

and    ^r!i<«h, 26.60 

Mirmes^  'ti  .v.:::lng  ft  Mfg.  Co..  577.20 

Owens   I!1"k:5,  Inc- 277.60 

Chas.  PQrer  *  Co   603  00 

Phillips  Petr  icum   Oo 2«0    > 

Reynolds    \    RrvTinIds    ■■-    ,■><" 

Royal     ''■:'!;     f'»'tr'>!f  im -i^-'   '" 

Southern    Cal'.f'rr.la    EdlSOn 4"        > 

Texas  Utl! ;■'.«>?  r   mpany -  39''  r,ci 

United   0<us     Inc 810  00 

Westi-  .i^.   --.'-r  Electric  Corp 374  40 

Total    11,341.08 

Nontaxable  return  on  capita: 

Caroline  Power  ft  Light... 239.00 

Oulf    States    Utilities- 95.68 

Orange  ft  Rockland  Utilities..  1,800.00 

PubUc  Service  Klec   •-  Oafl  To..  3,006.00 

Southern  California   Edls   :....  468.64 

Virgin  !h   Fne^'trtc  Power 660.000 

Total n    MR   "^3 

Rf^.uneration  for  articUs 

Dayton  Newspapers.  Inc 160.00 

New  York  Times 160.00 

Total .-  300  00 

Speeches — Honorarium 

Brook ir  ^  '-.=rttute 6<X).  00 

St.  Cha-'p-i  "arlsh 200.00 

Dayton  Area  Buslne^  Society.  .  60.  00 
South   Park    United    Methodist 

Church    16  00 

Bethany  Lutheran  Village 100.  00 

Western  Electric 500  00 

Total    1,466.00 

cAprrAL  OAiira 

( 1 )  Sale  of  home — 204  Lookout 

Drive.  Dayton  Ohio 
Sale   price    (nft     art*>r        n:- 
mlsston    pa.  n.c:  !        T     »2  - 
900  00      h;    :      »8t»  00      deed 

oonveyai.  p   >ei.. 11.011.00 

T^.ir-'ha.-^    prif-e 5C.  000  00 

:*^'     !<■;  ro'latlon ■    9"'4   37 

'4     ^25   63 
"    h85   37 

(2)  Sale  of  700  Shares  Oeneral 

Mills  Comnamon  Stock "  9SM   S4 

ToUl  capital  gains 18,  880.  81 

(1)      Sale     of     ^    "X      shares 
Orange  ft  Rockland  Utilities 

Common  Stock —6.611.19 


tXT£NSIONS  f)F  REMARKS 
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(2)  Sale  of  800  shares — South- 
ern Callfomia  Bdlson  Com- 
mon Stock 


Capital  Ic 

Net  capital  gains. 


—8.882.80 


-0.303.88 
6.286.43 


Till       072   EX3>ENSXS 

Kxemptlons — 6 


1.       Stii;.  -.a. 

chlldre- 
3.  P.L.  4-;     82rid    rongress,   PJL 

178       8;H.'d      C<,:.gresi*        A*bV 

Prun:  Hor:;e     1  •vii;g  Expense 

A  111  wa.nce 

3  Si.ai.dara  I.>ed-ii:iion  for 
^:.»>-it   Dlviae:.as      

4  Interest  Paid  o:;  Loans: 
N  'rt:,we5r*.T,      Mutual     Life 

i:;«ura'   -e    Cr  inpany 

\5ut\ja;    Benefit    Life    Insur 

a:ii-e    ("■/.■npacy 

Chariet.  E    Whalen 

Total   

6.  State,  county,  and  municipal 
taxes: 
City     of     Oakwood — Income 
tax  

Montgomery  County,  Ohio— 
2r>4  b. K.it  ^ut  Drive  Resl- 
df-ii^f  

l;.'a:..g;;)lei>  Tax — Montgom- 
'■r:    (    lunty.   Ohio 

Stale  ot  Ohio  Personal  In- 
come Tax 

Montgomery  County.  Mary- 
land— &301  Portsmouth 
Road    Residence 

.Netiieriaiius  Gt:ivernment — 
tax  on  RiAa^  Dutch  Petro- 
leum dl'.  lUei.d'; 

State  and  l»cal  Gasoline 
Taxes   

Oeneral  Sales  Tax 

6.  Allowable  Medical  Deduc- 
tions for  PamUy. 

7.  Charitable  Donations  (in- 
cludlr.j;  tj4t.  60  to  Little 
Flower  Church,  $120  to  Uni- 
versity of  Dayton,  $100  to 
United  Appeal,  and  $80  to 
Dayton  Art  Institute) 

8  Office  and  Professional  Ex- 
penses     

9.  Travel  to  and  from  District 
(for  which  not  relmbvirsed 
by  Federal  Government  Pay- 
ment)      


$3,000.00 

200 

00 

) 

636 

98 

749. 

10 

21. 

00 

1,407 

08 

ail.  "^2 


yv^ 

net 

653 

90 

1 

060. 

90 

1 

776. 

16 

88.91 
436.42 

160.00 


991.00 
784.80 

874.60 


Total  taxes  paid  to  IRS — 
1972    


18,  740.  85 


Thx  1972  iNCOMx:   Whai.xn  Chiijrf 

CHARLES    trwAET    WHA'-XN 


Taxa*!:?  d;\  ;dp::d:    'f^r-::ec 
*-  :,pf;.-ri>    P'  -i-er  -wem: 


AUantlc  City  Elect.  Oo 

Baltimore     Oas    ft    Elactrlo 
Company 

Copeland  Corporation 

Duke  Power  Company 

Illinois  Power  Company . 

Mld-Contlnent  Telephone 

Corp. 

Thlrt  NaUonal  Bank  ft  Trust 

Co  

United   Oa*    Inc.- 

K,.nda  iH.uer   ar.d   Light 


$700.00 
84.56 

141.  75 
134.80 
700.00 
660.00 

644.00 

18!  IT 
334  00 
606.00 


Non'Axab.e  return  on  capital 
Atlantic  City  Electric  Com- 
T>*By  --- 

Oinw-iltdsted     Edl-^oTi      Cnra- 


4   066    58 

480   f-"' 
180   00 


Public   Service  Elec.   ft  Oas 
Oo 510.00 

Total 1,170.90 

Interest: 

Loan  to  Charles  W    vv-,a.e:i, 

Jr. 21.00 

Interest  on  Bonds 480.30 

Total 461.20 

Dedytions 

Trea.--Mrer    M.  :: lir oniery 

County,  Oi-o 186.  13 

Aocotintants' fee 30.00 

Total 166.  IS 

Total  taxes  paid  to  IBS — 

1972    597.40 

-ANIIi     DENNIS     WHa:-E> 

Taxable  divide:, ds  .'ece.-.  t-d 

Allegheny  Power  Sybteaas, 
Inc. I'^cx    x> 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Oom- 
pany   64  86 

Baltimore  Oas  &  Electrlo 
Company i4i   75 

CTopeland  Corporation 124  80 

T>uke  Power  Company 700.00 

Florida  Power  ft  Light  Oom- 
pany    ^  •  <:    o 

minols  Power  Company *><>■    OCi 

Mld-Contlnent  Telephone 
Corp 644.00 

Thlrt  National  Bank  ft  Trust 
Co. 179  10 

Un:t.ed   Gas,  Inc 182.00 

Total 4.012  60 

Nontaxable  retiim  on  coital: 
Atlantic  City  Electric  Com- 
pany   480.90 

Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany   270.00 

Public  Service  Elec.  ft  Gas 
Co... 610.00 

Total 1,260.90 

Interest: 

Loan  to  Joseph  Whalen 2.  50 

Interest  on  Bonds 460.00 

Total 452.50 

Deductions : 
Treasurer,  Montgomery 

County,  Ohio 120.86 

Accountants' fee 20  (X) 

Total 149.86 

Total  taxes  paid  to  IBS — 

1973    588  40 

XDWASr     .-<KES     WHAUEN 

Gross 
amount 
Taxable  dividends  received: 

Allegheny  Power  Systems,  Inc  $700.  00 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Com- 
pany   84  86 

Baltimore     Gas    ft     Electric 

Company 141.76 

C<^>eland  Corporation 134. 80 

Duke  Power  Company 700.  00 

Florida  Power  &  Ught  Com- 
pany   594.00 

nilnols  Power  Company 660  00 

\f:d -Continent        Telephone 

Cnrp 644  00 

Third  National  Bank  ft  Trust  179.  10 

United  Oas,  Inc 81.00 

Total   3,909.60 

:a.\ able  return  on  capital: 

A-.a:  io  city  Electric  Corn- 
ea: y 480  90 

CoQsolldatd  Edison  Com- 
pany   180  00 


\VyV2 

Public  Seme*  Bwctrlc  *  Om 
Co 510.00 

Tot*l .* 1.170  90 

Interest: 

Int«re6t  on  bofuls 430.30 

Oeductlona: 
Tr«aaurer.  MontgooMry 

County,  Ohio. 123  78 

Accountanu' fee 30.00 

1>t>t^   I48.T* 

Total  taxes  paid  to  IRS — 

1973    ..  5M.74 

JOSKFH     MICHAXI.     WMILXIT 

Taxable  dividends  r«c«tT8<l 

Allegheny  Power  Systems  Inc  $700  00 

Atlantic   City   Electric   Oom- 

P*°y - 84  86 

Baltimore  Gaa  M  Bectrle 
Company 141  76 

Copeland  Corporation 134.80 

Duke  Power  Company 700.00 

Ptortda  Power  tt  Light  Com- 
pany   4«2  00 

niiooU   Power  Company 660  00 

IKld-Contlnent        Titophone 

Corp 644  00 

Third  National  Bank  *  Trust 

Oo  - - 178  19 

United  Gas.  IiK 81.00 

T^>t*»    S.777.00 

Nontaxable  return  on  capital: 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Com- 
pany   480  90 

Consolidated     Edison    Com- 

P*oy  --- 180  00 

Pijbllc  Service  Electric  ft  Oas 
Co     - 610.00 

Tot*!    1.170.90 

Deductions: 
Treasurer.  Montgomery 

County,  Ohio 133  78 

Accountant**    fee 30  00 

Tot*l    143.78 

Total  taxes  paid  to  ms — 

""^      - 468.46 

MtttM    Xl.rfTTH     WHALXN 

Taxable  dlTldende  received 

Allegheny  Power  Systems.  Inc  csaa  OO 

Baltimore     Oas     &     Electric 

C<}mp^r.y _ 14175 

Copeland  Corporation   124  80 

Duk*    Power  Company 430  00 

WorVla  Power  h  Ught  Com- 

„  P^y .-  4M  00 

nilnou  Power  Company 660  00 

Mtd-Contlnent         Telephone 

..S'^^   644  00 

Third  National  Bank  it  Trust 

*^ 179  19 

"P"*^    - 3.  976  74 

Nontaxable  leturn  on  capital  * 
Cocuoildated     Bdlaon     Com- 

P»"T 136  00 

Public  Serrlce  Electric  ft  Gas 

Co 610  00 

T^IX^ 948  00 

DeductiODS 
T*M«urer  Montgomery 

County,  Ohio 73  03 

Acooamanto'  fee go  00 

T«^ 9S  08 

Tn<aJ  taxes  paid  to  TRU — 

»»^    916  21 
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DR    KDWARD  WKNK.  JR. 

HO.N    WARREN  G.  .^.AGNL'SON 

r    WaSHTNC--   ■< 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  21.  1973 

Mr  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  1,  1973.  President  Nixon 
signed  the  bill  permitting  the  Office  of 
Technology  Asaesament  to  begin  Its  op- 
eraUons.  with  the  Honorable  Emlllo 
Daddarlo  as  ita  flret  Ehrector  This  new 
office  will  provide  Congress  with  the 
wherewithal  to  analyze  policy  matters 
containing  complex  technological  com- 
ponents. The  establishment  of  OTA 
repres«it5  a  historic  advance  In  Con- 
gress' capabilities  for  assessing  the  ix)»- 
sible  Impacts  of  proposed  technologies. 
Dr  Edward  Wenk,  Jr ,  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  OTA  concept,  was  ap- 
pointed In  1959  by  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress' Legislative  Reference  Service  as 
the  first  full-time  science  adviser  to  Con- 
rress.  Smce  then  Dr  Wenk  has  served 
on  the  White  House  staff  and  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Eriglneerlng 
In  1971  he  Joined  the  University  of 
Washington  as  professor  of  engineering 
and  public  affairs. 

Professor  Wenk  is  triily  one  of  the 
most  far-sighted  and  public  spirited  en- 
grlneers  In  the  countr>-  His  dedication 
to  the  principle  of  using  technology  to 
promote  the  public  welfare  sets  an  ex- 
ample for  the  entire  engineering  and 
scientific  community 

Mr.  President,  a  profile  of  Dr  Wenk 
appeared  recently  in  the  weekly  news- 
paper Argus  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  ex- 
tensions of  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Th«  RALra  Naox*  or  Tbchnoloct 
(NoT«— The  Trident  issue  raises  m  «barp 
focus  the  queetion  of  how  in  a  dcntochMfL^ 
such  crucial  but  highly  technical  questions 
are  to  be  assessed.  'The  great  Iseues  of  nu- 
clear strategy  "  Hans  J  Morgenthau  has  writ- 
ten, "cannot  even  be  the  object  of  meaning- 
ful debate  whether  In  Congreee  or  among 
the  peof>ie  at  large,  because  there  can  be  no 
competent  Judgment  without  meanlngfxil 
knowledge.  Thus,  the  fcreat  national  decl- 
■loiis  at  life  and  death  are  rendered  by  tech- 
nological  elites  -  One  of  the  mtjst  importAnt 
peraooa  oancamed  with  this  question  of 
■technology  assessment "  is  a  profsaeor  at  the 
nmverslty  of  W»Ahlngton.  Id  Wtnk.  who  Is 
profiled  In  the  foi lowing  article  ) 
(By  Daniel  Jsck  Chaaan) 
I  met  Edward  Wenk.  Jr .  more  or  less  by 
accident  In  the  summer  of  1971  I  had  called 
a  member  of  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson's  Com- 
maree  Cocnmlttee  staff  to  ssk  about  two  bills 
Magnuaon  had  recenUy  introduced,  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  Tech- 
oalofr-'   **«'~w-ient  Oomtnlaslon 

The  ;-»  <.%»  that  this  rotnmtsslon  would 
»— wilne  ir-.^usvattons  In  non-miutary  tech- 
nology to  determine  their  probable  pcattlw 
and  negative  effects  ThU  would  be  done  be- 
fore basic  Ideas  had  been  transformed  Into 
Immutable  hardware  The  oommieslon  then 
wnvUd  publicize  its  flndlngs  no  that  the  na- 
tion could  choose  Intelligently  among  nnuries 
of  tachnologlcal  development — not  be  forced 
by  Igncnnoe  to  leave  the  ehotoe  to  tnter- 
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ested  Industries  and  government  agencies,  or 
leave  new  technology*  negative  tlde-effecu 
entirely  to  chance  The  commlaaion  also 
would  serve  as  an  expert  witness  In  court- 
rooms and  before  Congressional  committees. 
It  would  be  funded  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment but  not  be  responsible  to  any  branch 
or  agency  of  it 

The  committee  staff-man  said  he'd  be  glad 
to  talk  with  me  but  suggested  that,  since  I 
was  In  Seattle,  I  might  go  out  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  talk  to  Ed  Wenk.  It  was  all  Wenk's 
Idea  In  the  first  place. 


>ACB    LAB 

80  r  went  out  to  m*  Fxi  WenK  I  found 
him  In  a  big  oor  .r  .flVc»  n  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  aerobj-ik.  •■  •»•»<•  i.-  :  ;iJx>ratory. 
There  were  two  secretarrs  -he  anterotan. 
a  long  row  of  metal  fll'...w  ahiiicts  in  the  ai- 
floe  pro^r.  an  inscribed  photograph  of  Hul>- 
ert  Humphrey  on  the  wall.  Wenk  turned  out 
to  be  a  husky  man  with  si.ver  .'Mr  and  a 
strong,  shlp's-prow  face. 

He  told  me  he  preferred  the  term  "so- 
cial management  of  technology"  to  technol- 
ogy saMssment."  although  "technolos7  ae- 
seeaement"  was  indeed  the  usual  phriMe  That 
was  the  name  under  which  It  bad  been  push- 
ed—  to  little  visible  effect — In  Congress  by 
former  Rep  EmUlo  Q  Oaddarlo.  had  been 
studied  by  the  national  academies  of  Sciences 
and  Engineering  and  was  being  dlecuased,  In 
various  forms  In  rather  rarlfied  sclentlflc  and 
public-policy  circlee 

Wenk  said  his  own  Idea  of  aii  ^^8«<v>.-iient 
oommlMlon  had  been  described  ac- 
curate»y  ss  a  "fourth  branch  of  govern- 
ment." It  also  coxild  be  descrlbe<l  as  an  in- 
stitutional ver?!on  of  Ralph  Nader  Actually. 
he  said,  although  the  Magnuson  bills  In- 
''orporated  his  ideas  they  didn't  Incorpo- 
rate all  of  them  What  he  really  wanted  was 
a  nomwlBwIon  that  could  haul  industries  and 
government  sgencles  Into  court  on  Its  own 
Initiative.  But  he  knew  that  no  politician 
was  prepared  to  introduce  that  concept  at 
that  time  "Tou  can  see,"  he  told  me  with 
a  smile,  "why  some  people  might  not  Ilka 
It." 

By  1971,  Wenk  had  becr<tne  a  professor 
of  engineering  and  public  affairs  st  the  Uni- 
versity. He  had  started  his  career  as  an  en- 
gineer, specializing  In  the  structural  de- 
sign of  ships  then  narrowlnR  It  doxvn  to  the 
dealgn  of  submarines,  figuring  out  bow  to 
build  submarine  hulls  that  oould  withstand 
.  water  pressure  at  great  depths  without  be- 
ing too  heaw  to  float  He  had  the  dubious 
honor  of  taking  his  products  down  for  their 
first  dives  which  doubtless  sharpened  his 
Interest  In  the  dealgn  work 

4UV1SKB  TO  coNcaxas 

In  1969.  during  ttie  federal  government 'a 
post-Sputnik  burst  of  enthusiasm  tor  science 
and  space.  Wenk  was  hired  by  the  Ubrary 
of  Oongreea'  Legislative  Reference  Service  as 
CoDgraas'  first  fuIl-Ume  scientific  adviser 
He  started  rubbing  shoulders  with  a  lot  of 
powerful  people  at  that  time,  and  he  la 
pleased  to  b*  able  to  say  that,  for  instance, 
a  study  he  made  for  then-3en  Lyndon 
Johneon  evolved  into  the  Idea  of  the  Cofnsat 
SaUUlte. 

After  Kennedy's  Inauguration.  Wenk 
moved  over  to  the  White  Houne  as  an  as- 
sistant to  Presidential  Science  AdvLier  Jerome 
Welsner  That  was  a  boom  time  for  federal 
interest  in  land  spending  on)  science  and 
technology  and  Wenk's  main  Job  con.slrted. 
as  he  describes  It,  of  "orcheetratlng  the 
bureaucracy" — something  he  found  was  more 
easily  said  than  done  He  quickly  discovered 
that.  Instead  of  cooperating,  the  various 
agencies  "rut  earh  other  up.  Just  like 
Chrysler  and  O  M  " 

After  three  vears  In  that  )ob,  he  went  back 
to  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  to  set  up 
lU  Science  Policy  Rasearch  division  He  re- 
calls that  while  he  was  there,  as  a  result 
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of  a  meeting  with  Oaddarlo  and  Charles 
Lindbergh,  he  introduced  the  basic  idea  of 
technology  assessment. 

Wenk  had  planned  to  stay  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  but  In  1966  he  was  asked  to  be- 
come executive  secretary  of  the  cabinet-level 
National  Council  on  IiCarlne  Reaources  and 
Engineering,  and  he  accepted.  The  condi- 
tion of  his  acceptance,  he  says,  was  that  he 
be  able  to  pick  his  staff  with  no  regard 
for  political  afllUailon  Vice-President  Hum- 
phrey said  all  right,  and  kepi  his  word  '■  Wenk 
says  he  respects  Humphrey  a  great  deal  for 
that),  and  Wenk  assembled  what  be  calls 
"the  best  damn  staff  I've  seen  In  government, 
with  the  exception  of  Henry  Kissinger's  " 

Wenk  stayed  there  through  the  change  in 
administrations — political  affiliation  became 
a  more  Important  criterion  for  staff  selec- 
tion after  Nlxon^  inauguration  in  1940 — then 
left  In  1970  to  come  here 

He  atlll  occupies  that  comer  office  In 
U.W  's  aerospace  research  laboratory.  He  stUl 
dearly  likes  to  think  of  htmaell  as,  and 
stUl  clearly  Is,  a  busy  man.  difficult  to  reach 
by  phone,  out  of  town  for  days  at  a  tlnte, 
In  touch  with  a  lot  of  things  that  happen  tn 
the  other  Washington. 

ocxAN  poLrncs 

But  a  number  of  things  have  changed  since 
my  first  meeting  with  him  In  1971  Pyjr  one, 
he  has  grown  a  beard  For  another,  oe  has 
published  a  book.  The  Politic*  of  tKe  Ocean 
(Uolver&lty  of  Waahlngton:  1972.  590  pp 
$14.9S).  which  Foreign  Affairs  described  as 
"A  detailed  ezamli.atlon  of  the  domestic  and 
International  politics  of  ocean  policy,  which 
Is  as  much  a  work  of  political  science  as  of 
oceanography  The  author  skUlfully  examines 
the  experience  of  the  past  decade,  and  pro- 
poses l.atlatlvee  lor  luture  United  States 
oceanographlc  policy  and  Its  goverumental 
formulation. " 

Back  on  Capitol  HUl,  Congress  has  re- 
warded Daddarlo's  efforts  by  passing  a  law 
that  will  establish  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  for  Its  own  uae.  Very  few  mem- 
bers of  Congress  ever  Mona  to  know  or  care 
much  about  the  Idea,  but  moat  were  per- 
suaded that  they  needed  some  additional 
technical  staff  to  offset  the  huge  reservoirs 
of  technical  expertise  In  the  executive 
branch.  That  is  how  most  of  them  see  the 
new  Office  Daddarlo  himself  who  hasn't  for- 
gotten the  broader  purpoBee  of  technology 
aaMsament.  probably  will  be  named  director 
of  the  Office. 

Here  In  Seattle,  "the  social  management  of 
technology"  is  now  a  fuU-fledged  subject  at 
U,W.,  (uid  Wenk  has  put  together  a  fuU- 
fledged  department  to  teach  it.  He  was 
sounded  out,  he  says,  not  long  ago  about 
returning  to  Washington,  DC.  and  he  gave 
It  a  lot  of  thought,  finally  decided  that  he 
wants  to  stay  right  here.  He  hsisn't  given  up 
pushing  for  an  Independent  technology  as- 
ser;ament  oflnce.  and  he  wants  to  be  able  "to 
say  what  I  think,  which  you  cant  do  If  you're 
working  in  government  " 

He  Ijelleves  that  universities  are  the  only 
Institutions  in  our  eoclety  tha*  can  develop 
an  ability  objective! v  Ui  aines-s  rioth  technol- 
ogy and  technoJogv  policy  Indr.strv  and  the 
government  agenr-les  have  their  wii  axes  to 
grind  and  can't  reaa  jn»t>l5;  be  "XTJected  to  do 
the  Job 

Therefore,  one  of  the  two  ma'.n  things  he 
hopes  his  program  tn  the  social  mara^jement 
of  technology  will  a<-hiere  Is  binding  the 
university  Into  a  ceiter  f^f  pollcv  research 
The  other  Is  slmplv  prod  icina  sturtente  who 
are  tralnefl  In  'echnoloifv  aasessment  Wer.k 
doe.si.  t  t)«;iev«  there  ever  a;;;  Oe  a  ^rntk'. 
many  Jobe  for  stich  people,  but  he  wants  the 
few  jcAs  there  are  to  be  well  filled 
NO  nnniAt.  rrrsTM 

Because  he  wants  to  cultlmte  Independ- 
ence and  objectivity  tn  hts  department.  Wenk 
plana  to  avoid  twVinir  money  from  the  fed- 
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eral  goverxunent  'Lo-tc  t>efore  Watergate  ' 
he  saya,  "I  was  convinced  thai  the  gove.-r. - 
ment  Is  skittish  about  supporting  independ- 
ent research  It  can't  control."  For  now,  the 
department  Is  financed  by  state  funds  and 
by  a  two-year  grant  from  the  Sloan  Pounda- 
tlon. 

This  year  there  are  f.ve  se.-ilor  faculty 
members,  drawn  from  a  variety  of  disciplines 
and  eventually  there  may  tie  e.ght  or  nine 
The  professors  have  been  selected  w.ih  an 
eye  to  their  ability  to  conixUwiiil.:at«  clearly 
without  tislng  technical  Jargon,  and  their 
willingness  to  participate  In  group  research 
with  each  person  working  on  portions  of  & 
common  problem 

A  handful  of  universities  on  the  East  roast 
have  established  similar  programfc,  some  suc- 
cessfully and  some  nut.  els  have  three  other 
universities  In  the  West  There  Is  no  such 
program  e'.sewhere  !n  the  Nor'hwest  and 
this.  Wenk  says,  "is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  de<~lded  tn  come  here  ' 

He  thinks  that  In  order  to  be  \iaetul.  anv 
university  program  of  te<'hnology  assessment . 
or  social  management  of  technology,  or  what- 
ever will  have  to  develop  close  ties  to  the 
region  In  which  It  operates.  He  wants  the 
University's  program  to  get  Involved  In  both 
state  and  local  Issues  analvrlng  ?uch  prob- 
lems as  the  siting  of  nuclear-power  plants, 
the  advisability  of  bulldlne  superport^s  snd 
the  control  of  local  <-able  TV 

BPKAK     TO    PTjal-lC 

Wenk  also  wants  to  influence  the  region's 
point  of  view  To  that  end.  he  already  has 
told  the  organizers  of  EXPO  "74,  for  which 
he  Is  a  consultant  that  instead  of  sponsoring 
scientific  coUixjuia  where  "you  have  ex- 
perts talking  to  experts,"  they  should  find 
some  way  of  commur.lcatlng  the  experts 
knowledge  to  the  general  p ufcUc  He  also  hn..- 
stiggested  to  the  Seattle  City  Council  that 
the  Science  Center  be  changed  from  the 
promoter  of  a  "  'eee  whl2'  attitude  toward  sci- 
ence" to  a  sovirce  of  public  '.nformatloc  atx^  :t 
Important  technical  issties 

It  win  be  mte.'estlng  t.)  see  ho*  the  re- 
gion— and  ultimately  the  nation — takes  t. 
his  Ideas  What  is  at  stake,  he  argues,  is 
nothing  less  than  public  control  of  tech- 
nology. Public  control  will  require  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  Intelligible  Information  aboi;- 
the  choices  at  hand  However  difficult  it  mav 
be  to  supply  such  information,  the  alterna- 
tive 18  to  leave  technology  In  the  ^ntrol  f 
government  and  Indv.stry.  which  Is  to  Invite 
a  1984 

In  a  rece;u  s;>ee':h  entitled  Hardware 
Software  and  Squlshyware.'  Wenk  nrtp<i 
that,  "Most  protagonlst.1  would  agree  ths" 
science,  notwlthstandlr.g  an  ethic  of  Interna: 
objectivity,  has  no  predilection  t.oward  exter- 
nal evU  or  good  Whe'her  n  is  utilized  t- 
benefit  society  or  U  subvert  It  depends  o: 
moral  acts  of  man  collect Ivelv  expressed 
through  his  social  instltutnns  The  Icurrent 
attack  on  science  and  technology  may  thu? 
be  le-  e!ed  a'  tie  wrong  target  .  .  ." 


ERNEST  PETrN.«iUD 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or   OKIABOMA 

rN  TKF.  ROr.SE  OF  mrpRKSFVT.^TrVF.*^ 

Thursday    Decrmber  20.   1973 

Mr  JONES  of  Oklahomii  Mr  Speaker 
I  want  to  take  thl.<;  opportunity  to  Joir. 
mv  colleagues  In  expressing  our  deepest 
rr«tltude  and  apprectntlon  to  Eme,<;t 
PetlnRud,  and  to  wlih  him  and  his  lovely 
wife  JesL'inettr  the  best  of  ever>'Lhlng  In 
the  years  to  come 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  first  meet 
Ernest  nearly  12  years  ago,  when  I  first 
came  to  work  as  a  congressional  staff 
member  on  Capitol  Hiii  Since  that  time 
and  during  my  years  on  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  s  staff.  Ernest  and  I  have 
remained  close  friends  I,  like  so  many  of 
my  colleagues,  have  long  admired 
Ernest's  qualities  and  abilities:  his  ever- 
pleasant  humor,  unlimited  patience,  and 
dedication  to  all  who  paae  through  tiie 
House  of  Representatives  restaurant 

I  believe  we  all  feel  deep  regret  in  see- 
ing Ernest  leave  our  midst,  and  yet  we 
know  also  how  richly  he  deserves  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  life  away  from  hii 
very  demanding  responsibilities 

I  want  to  wish  Ernest  and  Jeannette  a 
ver>'  iiappy  holiday  season,  and  a  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous  New  Year  May 
their  blessings  be  a^  bountiful  as  those 
which  they  have  brought  to  \is  all  over 
the  years. 


THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE 
93D  CONGRESS 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OK1.AHOUA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  22,  1973 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  the  1st 
session  of  the  93d  Congress  has  been  of 
tremendous  significance  for  the  .Amer- 
ican people 

Dunng  the  past  12  months,  our  Na- 
tion has  faced  problems  cif  a  n.agi.itude 
greater  than  any  we  have  witnessed  tn  a 
generation,  including  severe  food  and 
ef.ergj-  .shortages,  inflataon,  threatened 
abolition  of  a  host  of  domestic  legisla- 
tive pnDgrams  fashioned  by  Cor^gress  o\^r 
the  years,  and  even  attacks  on  the  free- 
doms of  our  citizens  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emm.ent's  own  executive  branch 

TTiroughout  this  period  of  uncertainty 
and  danger,  one  fact  stands  out  over  all 
others  to  reassure  our  people,  and  that 
Is  that  the  Congress  has  held  firm,  a 
stabilizing  Influence  in  the  economic  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation,  a  bulwark  of  strength 
against  usurpation  of  power  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  a  defender  of  'Jie  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

The  past  1 2  months  have  seen  concern 
o\'er  lack  of  leadership  in  the  executive 
branch  give  way  to  lack  of  confidence 
and  then  to  outright  anger  over  excesses 
of  executive  branch  behavior  But  duriixg 
this  period,  a  time  tn  which  the  ship  of 
state  has  .seemed  more  and  more  fre- 
quently to  be  drifting  helple.<.sly.  with  no 
flmi  hand  on  the  heln-;.  the  Congress  has 
proven  iL^  worth  .ts  a  great  stabilizir.g 
Institution  in.  our  democracy 

Throupiwut  this  difficolt  period  the 
C\nigres5  has  not  merelv  resix^nded  to 
the  immediate  difficulties  which  have 
be-set  our  Nation  from  week  to  wvek.  but 
it  has  actually  tx^n  abu>  simultaneously 
to  bring  reform  to  lUs  owr^.  hotuse,  im- 
pronnp  it.«  ability  to  functloii  tKnr.  a<;  the 
represertAtive  of  various  interest  uroui-u 
ir.  our  society  and  as  fashioner  of  na- 
tional !eRi.>^lat:vf  ;>olicy.  Thus  Uie  Con- 
gres^s  has  Ix^t.  .itr.r    to  assert,  with  re- 
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newed  strength  derived  from  reform.  Its 
tradlUonal  awithorttles  In  formulating 
legtelaUve  poUcy  and  In  fumillng.  along 
with  the  courts.  Its  somewhat  newer  role 
of  the  session  of  Congress  Just  ended, 
against  abuses  of  authority  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

These  contentions  are  most  easily  fl- 
lustrated  by  turning  to  an  examination 
of  the  session  of  Congress  Just  ended, 
wherein  may  be  seen  a  record  of  strong 
achievement  m  safeguarding  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  our  people,  and 
in  protecting  the  traditional  rights  of  our 
citizens  and  the  structure  of  our  demo- 
cratic government  from  attack  by  an  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  grown  too  often  irrespon- 
sible, and  heedless  of  our  liberties. 

r.    IKBSrmoW    OF    CXttGMXaaiOttAL    AtrrHOBITT 

The  1st  session  of  the;  93d  Congress 
has  been  characterized  by  a  strong  spirit 
of  renewal  and  reassertlon  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Congress 

This  spirit  of  renews  was  first  evl 
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1  omt  oottMnrxM  uxxnmtm 
While  the  executive  branch  has  been 
growing  more  closed  and  secretive,  with 
Its  excessive  claims  of  execuUve  privilege 
the  House  of  RepresenUUves  has  opened 
up  Its  worlangs  to  closer  inspection  by 
the  pubUc  Committee  meeUngs  are  au- 
tomaUcaily  open  to  the  public,  and  a 
separate  roUcall  vote  Is  now  required  to 
close  any  committee  meeting  or  hearing 
As  a  consequence,  only  very  rarely  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  this  Congress  have 
committee  meetings  been  closed  from 
public  scrutiny. 

«      OI-HXX    (CrOKMS 

Even  while  under  attack  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  House  has  Initiated 
a  long  list  of  other  reforms,  including: 

Reconstituting  the  Democratic  Steer- 
ing and  Policy  Committee  with  broad- 
ened party  representation  and  closer  ties 
to  the  party  leadership  ; 

Providing  an  appeal  procedure  on 
closed  rules, 
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S.TSn'Jr^".^".^  'H^l^^L'^^^^:^'^^^^  -'  1^-t  one  major  com- 


the  Congress  itself  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  and  was  then  directed  at  re- 
assert mg  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Congress  vls-a-vls  the  executive  branch 
What  began  as  a  straightforward  asser- 
tion of  congressional  legislative  author- 
ity, however,  was  soon  transformed  by 
events  mto  an  exercise  in  curbing  execu- 
tive branch  misconduct 

*      KKrolMIMG    Tine    COKC»E«B 

In  order  for  the  Congress  to  play  Its 
proper  legislative  role,  successfully  as- 
serting its  equality  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
Judiciary  and  the  executive,  the  Congress 
must  first  have  Its  own  affairs  in  order 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives began  their  work  at  the  beginning 
of  thla  session  by  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  most  far-reaching  reforms  of 
Congress  In  more  than  60  years 

«.   UrOlM   or   THX  comictito   ststtm 

On  January  31.  1973.  the  House  passed 
a  resolution  creating  a  select  committee 
to  review  the  structure  and  Jurisdictions 
of  House  committees  This  select  com- 
mittee, which  has  just  presented  its  ex- 
cellent first  report  to  the  Congress  was 
Civen  $15  million  with  which  to  examine 
the  optimum  number  and  size  of  com- 
mittees, the  need  to  establish  new  com- 
"V.'.^.^  certain  area*  and  to  do  away 
with  old  ones,  the  functions  of  subcom- 
mittee*, and  committee  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. Adoption  of  the  select  commit- 
tee s  recommendations,  as  modified  by 
the  desires  of  the  House.  U  one  of  the 
•^J^"  ''*°"  '^^  unfinished  business  In 
the  House  I  expect  that  this  matter  wlU 
receive  proper  attention  early  In  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Congress 

X      *«rTO»t»TlC    TOT»    OW    COMMITTT*    CHAnMn« 

Committee  chairmen  are  tied  more 
closely  to  the  desires  of  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  caucus  by  the  fact 
that  they  must  face  an  automatic  vote  on 
their  lelectiiK  at  the  beglnnJng  of  each 
Congress  Furthermore  to  make  the  elec- 
tion mearUngful  and  prevent  possible  re- 
pruals.  the  vote  on  committee  chairmen 
must  be  br  secret  ballot  if  so  requested 
iyy  at  lea^  one-flfth  of  the  caucus  mem- 
ben  present. 


mittee  a.'^lgnmeni  to  all  Members  and 
requiring  members  of  exclusive  commit- 
tees to  give  up  other  assignments  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress; 

Requiring  clarification  of  subcommit- 
tee Jurisdictions,  adt-quate  funding  of 
subcommittees,  approval  of  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  and  membership,  and 
referral  of  legislation  to  subcommittee 
Limiting  caucus  officials  to  two  terms: 
Placing  the  leadership  on  the  Demo- 
cratic committee  on  committees  and 
providing  greater  flexibility  for  the 
Speaker  in  determining  meeting  times 
in  the  House: 

Providing  $2  million  in  funds  for  Con- 
gress new  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, designed  to  give  the  Congretj  in- 
formation on  the  effects  of  new  tech- 
nological developments; 

Limiting  partlclpaUon  In  House  busi- 
ness by  Members  convicted  of  crimes; 

Initiating  a  new,  faster  electronic  vot- 
ing system: 

Beginning  work  on  important  election 
reform  leglslaUon.  which  will  probably 
be  completed  during  the  second  session 
and 

Clarifying  llmlUtlons  on  the  congres- 
sional franking  privilege 

These  changes  in  the  niles  under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  op- 
erates are  indicative  of  the  strong  desire 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  reassert 
the  traditional  prerogatives  of  the  legls- 
laUve  branch  and  their  acknowledgment 
of  the  need  to  put  the  affairs  of  the  House 
In  order  so  that  they  can  proceed  with 
greater  effectiveness  to  bring  order  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation. 

I  beUeve  that  the  fact  that  these 
changes  in  the  procedures  of  the  House 
were  adopted  st  a  time  when  the  Con- 
*"**  ^**  under  heavj-  attack  from  the 
executive  branch  gives  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  slncertty  of  the  Congress  In 
wishing  to  become  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  At  a  time  when  even 
such  fundamental  prerogaUve*  of  the 
Congress  as  control  of  the  purse  have 
been  challenged,  and  the  Congress  reac- 
tion might  well  have  been  to  withdraw 
Into  greater  secrecy,  the  Congress 
dHDonstrated  its  vitality  as  an  InsUtu- 


tlon  by  opening  up  Its  workings,  and 
growing  closer  and  more  responsive  to 
the  desires  of  the  people, 

».  »»*s,snnNc  THX  powims  or  thx  conokxss 
The  spirit  of  internal  reform  and  in- 
sUtuUonal  n'vitallzatlon  of  the  Congress 
did  not  wane  with  the  opening  days  of 
the  se.sslon  In  fa*-t,  the  pace  of  reform 
has  continued  unabated,  rej^ultlng  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  most 
far-reaching  legislative  reform  proposals 
to  be  placed  before  the  Congress  in  this 
century. 

I     COlfTSOLUWO  THK  BITDOrr  AWD  TTN W4JUUVNTTD 
IMPOTTNDMTNTS 

At  the  end  of  first  session,  the  Houi>e 
of  RepresenUUves  passed  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  AcX  of  1973 
This  bill,  which  is  the  product  of  real 
statesmanship  by  members  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Congre.vs.  .Tiake.s  real  prog- 
ress on  two  crucial  fronts:  overhauling 
congressional  handling  of  the  budget  to 
enable  the  ConKress  to  exercise  its  power 
of  the  purse  effectively:  and  providing 
procedures  through  which  Congres,3  can 
control  impoundments  of  appropriations 
by  the  President. 

Impoundment  of  small  and  rea-^onable 
sums  has  a  long  and  re.spectable  hlst-iry 
dating  bark  at  least  to  Jefferson  But 
where  the  punx)se  of  previous  iir.pound- 
ments  has  been  to  prevent  spendin?  of 
funds  in  excess  of  tho.se  actuaUy  needec 
to  carry  out  a  congresslonaUy  authorized 
project,  the  current  orcupant  of  the 
White  House  seems  bent  on  preventing 
the  Intent  of  Congress  fron.  being  ful- 
filled at  all,  In  effect,  repealing  the  laws 
and  overturning  the  priorities  estaj&'usned 
by  Congress  President  Nixon  has  at- 
tempted to  use  impoundment  as  an  it/>m 
veto,  giving  the  executive  branch  the 
I'Vlalatlve  authorttle.s  .tr)*»clflcally  re- 
served by  the  Con.nitutlon  for  the  Con- 
gress And  the  Pre.Mdent  has  made  clear 
his  Intention  to  use  the  legislative  power 
which  he  has  seized  to  strike  down  the 
domestic  programs  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the   last  40  years. 

The  Impoundment  control  procedures 
established  by  the  Budget  and  Imround- 
ment  Control  .\ct  wlU  give  Congress  the 
means  by  which  to  review  PresldenUal 
impoundments  We  do  not  deny  to  the 
President  the  power  to  Impound  fund<; 
with  thl.i  LUl,  because  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate need  to  effect  economies  when  the 
purposes  of  Congress  can  be  achieved 
with  lower  expenditures  than  was  orlgl- 
nalb'  calculated. 

We  will  no  longer  however,  counte- 
nance wholesale  Inva-Mons  of  legislative 
powers  of  the  Congre.is  bv  the  Chief  Ex- 
exfnitlve  and  President  Nlxnn  and  future 
President's  should  be  aware  of  this  Th'> 
mood  of  the  ConKre.ss.  and  especlallv  of 
the  House  of  Represer.tat1ve«  has 
changed  We  have  thi»  wi:;  and  with  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  a  c' 
we  will  soon  have  th«  means  to  repel  un- 
warranted Incursion  by  the  President 
Completion  of  work  on  the  Impoundment 
r-ontrol  legislation  win  be  one  of  the 
hlkhest  prtoriUes  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  93d  Congress 

Equally   as   Important  u   controlling 
Prwidential    Impoundments   la   Improv- 


ing priorities  through  the  budget 
proce.s.s.  The  Budget  Control  Act  will 
give  the  Congre.ss  much -Improved  meth- 
ods for  making  budget  determinations 
and  will  bring  Increased  discipline  to  the 
entire  financing  process. 

By  setting  budget  ceilings  earb'  In  the 
year,  curtailing  backdoor  spending,  and 
a  host  of  other  budget  reforms,  the  new 
budget  control  measure  promises  greatly 
to  increase  congressional  control  over 
the  budget  and  therefore  congressional 
autliorlty  in  national  affairs.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  will  act  quickly  on 
similar  legislation  and  that  these  far- 
reaching  budget  and  Impoundment  con- 
trol procedures  can  take  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Congress, 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  how 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  will  be  received  by  a  President,  as- 
siuning  for  the  moment  ttiat  it  Ls  sent 
to  him  by  the  Congress  in  a  form  not 
too  different  from  the  version  passed 
by  the  House  last  month. 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  nec- 
e.s*ariiy  lie  hidden  in  tlie  future,  but  I 
personally  believe,  for  many  reasons, 
that  tius  budget  and  impoundment 
measure  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  enacted  Into  law. 

First,  it  is  a  very  well -constructed  and 
much-needed  piece  of  legislation  and  It 
stands  s.quarely  in  the  path  of  reform 
and  reassertlon  which  has  so  strongly 
colored  this  entire  Congress. 

Also,  a  reasonable  President  Is  likely 
to  realize  that  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  Nation  Is  In  the  mood  to  condone 
further  excessive  exertions  of  Executive 
powers. 

The  Budget  Control  provisions  are 
plainly  a  matter  of  internal  congres- 
sional housekeeping  and  are  of  little 
legitimate  concern  to  a  President  The 
Impoundment  control  provisions  would 
not  unduly  restrict  the  President  from 
legitimate  ImixiundmenLs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  economy:  but  they  mast  cer- 
tainly would  make  exceedingly  difficult 
wholesale  Incursions  by  a  President  into 
the  rights  and  respon.Mbllltles  of  the 
legislative  branch  A  reckless  and  irre- 
sponsible President  might  be  tempted 
to  veto  the  measure  I  doubt  whether,  at 
this  point  In  our  history,  the  Congress 
could  tolerate  such  an  action. 

The  rea-sons  why  veto  of  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  .Kct  by  a 
President  could  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Congre.ss  are  simple 

The  Pounding  Fathers  could  not 
readib'  conceive  that  there  would  ever  be 
a  President  so  audacious  as  to  create  uni- 
laterally, through  Impoundments,  his 
OW71  legislative  policy,  without  even  the 
preten.se  of  congre,s.slonal  consent  and, 
furthermore,  that  such  a  President  would 
then  enforce  that  policy  on  the  congres- 
sional majority  through  use  of  the  veto 
power  coupled  with  support  of  a  small 
congressional  minority.  Thus  our  fore- 
bears did  not  equip  us  to  deal  with  this 
problem  quickly  or  easily 

Under  the  old  constitutional  arith- 
metic, the  majority  was  to  rule,  and  the 
rights  of  the  minority  were  to  l)e  pro- 
tected 

In  place  of  this  system,  we  have  come 
dangerously   close   to  PresldenUal  rule. 
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backed  by  a  bare  one-third  minority  In 
the  Congress,  with  total  disregard  for  the 
traditional  rights  of  the  congressional 
majority.  Under  the  new  arithmetic,  the 
President  simply  abolishes  a  program  by 
Executive  flat,  or  impounds  funds  uni- 
laterally, with  utter  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  the  majority.  Then  when  the 
majority  moves  to  redress  the  President's 
mistaken  and  imconstitutlonal  action,  a 
small  minority  on  the  Congress  backs  the 
President  and  frustrates  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  Congress  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  are  represented 
by  these  Congressmen. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  misuse  of 
our  constitutional  system  is  offered  by 
the  rural  water  and  sewer  grant  program. 
The  Congress  properly  established  and 
funded  this  program  and  President  Nixon 
implemented  it.  Then,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  the  President  abruptly 
terminated  the  program,  impounding  ap- 
propriated funds  without  even  a  vestige 
of  congressional  approval  for  this  action. 

In  March,  the  congressional  majority, 
expressing  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people,  passed  legislation  di- 
recting the  President  to  reinstate  the 
water  and  sewer  grant  program.  Tlie 
President  vetoed  this  bill,  and  the  mi- 
nority in  Congress  upheld  the  veto,  ef- 
fectively preventing  the  wiD  of  the  ma- 
jority from  being  carried  out.  In  essence, 
the  President — and  not  the  majority  of 
the  Congress — created  legislative  policy, 
and  that  policy  was  forced  on  the  con- 
gressional majority  by  a  small  congres- 
sional minority. 

It  Is  precLsely  to  such  Presidential  ac- 
tions a.s  the  above  that  the  impoimdment 
control  measure  is  directed.  The  meas- 
ure represents  a  legitimate  means  by 
which  the  Congress  may  confront  the  im- 
poundment problem  and  the  perversion 
of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  which  it 
repre.sents  Should  this  means  of  redress- 
ing improper  Presidential  actions  itself 
fall  victim  to  the  very  problem  It  is  In- 
tended to  correct,  then  the  Congress 
would  be  forced  to  take  yet  stronger  and 
more  direct  measure 

I  doubt  very  much,  however,  that  the 
budget  and  Impoimdment  control  bill 
would  be  vetoed,  for  there  Is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  a  veto  of  this  important 
legislation  would  be  overridden 

In  order  to  sustain  the  veto  of  legis- 
lation reinstating  the  rural  water  and 
.sewer  grant  program  it  was  necessary 
for  almost  100  Republicans  In  the  House, 
who  thought  the  bill  was  a  good  one  and 
who  voted  for  It  on  original  passage,  to 
rrass  over  and  vote  against  It 

These  Members  were  seeking  narrow. 
partisan  advantage  by  going  along  with 
ilie  President,  who  was  playing  fast  and 
loo,se  with  the  Constitution,  rather  than 
working  to  preserve  our  constitutional 
framework  of  government  with  its  safe- 
guards for  the  rights  of  the  majority  of 
Americans, 

But  the  mood  of  March  is  not  the 
mood  of  December,  and  like  the  weather. 
the  temper  of  the  Nation  has  grown  cold 
and  hard  toward  such  partisan  actions 
As  the  real  extent  of  the  corruption  and 
decay  of  the  executive  branch  have  be- 
come apparent,  I  believe  these  Congress- 
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men  have  come  to  realize  that  they  were 
not  just  playing  politics  and  supporting 
their  President — they  were  tearing  at 
the  Nation's  constitutional  fabric.  The 
American  people  expect — and  will  re- 
ceive— more  from  their  Congress  than 
this.  If  called  upon  to  defend  the  legis- 
lative prerogatives  of  the  Congress  and 
the  rights  of  our  citizens,  I  believe  these 
Congressmen  will  eschew  narrow  par- 
tisanship: and  the  chmate  of  moral  rot 
and  disregard  for  the  Constitution  so 
prevalent  in  the  Executive  branch  wUl 
not  prevail. 

a      WAS    POWERS    HXSOLLTION 

A  good  indication  of  the  change  of 
mood  within  Congress  toward  insistence 
on  proper  assignment  of  constitutional 
responsibilities  was  evidenced  by  the 
vote  on  the  war  powers  resolution 

The  Constitution  clearly  gives  to  the 
Congress — not  to  the  President — the 
power  to  declare  war.  but  m  the  face  of 
the  complexities  of  the  modem  world, 
there  occurred  a  gradual  erosion  of  this 
congressional  warmakmg  authority  un- 
til, m  Vietnam,  we  had  what  had  be- 
come in  its  final  months  a  Presidential 
war,  to  which  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  were  opposed. 

With  the  agomes  of  Vietnam  behmd 
us.  It  was  clear  that  the  time  had  arrived 
to  restore  the  balance  between  Prei>i- 
dent  and  Congress  wtih  regard  to  the 
power  to  make  war,  and  to  reassert  con- 
gressicHial  authority  in  this  important 
area  We  could  no  longer  afford  to  allow 
the  I*resident  to  make  vital  decisions  re- 
garding war  and  pesw;e  without  effecuve 
review  by  the  Congress, 

Like  the  budget  and  impoundment 
control  measure,  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion provided  a  reasonable  compromise, 
properly  balancing  the  need  to  allow  the 
President  flexibility  in  responding 
quickly  to  emergencies  vrtth  the  need  to 
keep  the  war  powers  firmly  in  the  con- 
trol of  Congress 

Of  great  significance  is  the  fact  that 
manj-,  many  Republicans  Joined  in  ma- 
king the  more  than  twx'-thirds  majority 
of  the  Congress  which  overrode  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  the  war  powers 
resolution, 

C       CTTtBUfC      EXCESSSS       A.?»T)      OVEKSXXtNG      MIS- 

coNDrcT  or  tbx  Ki«cr-nv«  bkanch 

The  line  tjetween  reasserting  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  and  curbing  excesses 
of  the  executive  branch  is  a  thin  one  at 
best.  Often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act.  these 
two  concepts  are  simply  mirror  Images 
of  one  another 

In  some  instances,  however,  there  Is  a 
decided  difference  in  spirit  amd  motiva- 
tion For  example  the  budget  control 
provisions  were  passed  In  the  spirit  of 
reform  and  with  hopeful  expectations  for 
the  future.  Unfortunately,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  time  and  energies  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress  have  had 
to  be  devoted  to  activities  such  as  the 
following — activities  undertaken  with  a 
sense  of  disappointment  regret,  and 
growing  anger 

1    iMrKACMMDrr  nt^riaT 

Primary  among  actions  of  the  Hou» 
undertaken  with  a  sense  of  r«gret,  and 
yet  an  equal  sense  of  necessity,  is  the 
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Judiciary  Committees  Inquiry  into 
whether  grounds  exist  for  Impeachment 
of  Richard  Nixon.  The  House,  in  mid- 
November,  provided  an  additionaJ  $1 
million  in  funds  for  the  committee,  and 
this  Inquiry  Is  now  underway  Over- 
whelming majorlues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  voted  In  favor  of  supplying  addi- 
Uooal  funds  for  the  committee. 

2  BKAUNGS    *jrO    CONrtBMATIOM    OW 

aXmuLLD    KMD 

Following  the  resignation  of  Splro 
Angew  as  Vice  President,  after  his  plea 
of  no  contest  to  charges  of  Income  tax 
evasion,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  undertook  hearings  and  Investiga- 
tion into  the  qualifications  of  Qsrau) 
Ford  to  serve  as  Vice  President  in  Mr. 
AgneWs  place.  The  House  confirmed  the 
Ford  nomination  early  in  November. 

3  SPBCIAI.    WATXXa&rX    PSOSXCXJTOB 

Following  the  dismissal  of  Archibald 
Cox  as  Special  Watergate  Prosecutor, 
and  the  forced  resignations  of  Attorney 
General  Elliot  Richardson  and  Deputy 
Attorney  General  William  Ruckelshaus. 
who  had  refused  to  remove  Mr.  Cox  on 
the  grounds  that  he  had  committed  no 
improprieties,  ihe  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  prepared  legislation  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  Watergate 
Prosecutor  under  the  purview  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  bill  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Its 
existence,  however,  almost  certainly 
played  a  part  in  the  Presidents  deci- 
sion to  appoint  another  Special  Water- 
gate Prosecutor,  and  hopefully  wiU  help 
assure  his  continued  independence. 

*.    WAmCATX    CXAND    JCHT    KZTDt&IOI* 

Early  In  November,  after  it  had  become 
apparent  that  the  Federal  grand  jury 
Investigating  the  Watergate  break-In 
and  coverup  could  not  complete  Its  work 
in  Its  assigned  time,  the  House  passed 
legislation  extending  the  life  of  the  grand 
jury  for  an  additional  6  to  12  months. 
The  Congress  has  also  passed  legislation 
giving  the  courts  Jurisdiction  to  imple- 
ment the  subpena  power  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee. 

i      *rTO«jrXT  GE.VEaAl-'S  SALAJIT 

The  House  passed  in  early  December 
legislauon  reducing  the  salary  of  the  At- 
torney General.  This  bill  was  necessary 
to  make  possible  the  appomtment  of  Wil- 
liam Saxbe.  who  was  serving  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  salary  was  raised,  to  be  At- 
torney General— Mr.  Nixon's  third  At- 
torney General  this  year. 

«.    O.  COCOON  LIDOT  CONTeMPT  CITATION 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee brought  before  the  House,  and  the 
House  approved  In  mid-September  a  res- 
olution citing  G.  Gordon  Uddy  a  con- 
victed Watergate  conspirator,  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress  for  refuiong  to  testify 
before  the  committees  Special  Intelli- 
gence Subcommittee  concerning  the  bur- 
glary of  the  oCBce  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's 
psychiatrist 

<"»XSIDFKTIAL  PCOrXSTT 

The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  conducted  Investigations 
*n<l  hearings  Into  Government  expendi- 
tures on  Presidential  properties  at  San 
Clemen te  and  Key  BLscayne   uncovering 
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thousands  oX  dollars  of  Government 
funds  spent,  not  on  security-related 
items,  but  rather  on  items  more  properly 
defined  as  homeowner's  expenditures. 
•.  xrr  AMD  vxaco  lmvutication 
The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  held  hearings 
on  the  administration  and  appdcatloD  at 
the  Federal  security  laws  as  they  pertain 
to  the  International  Telephone  it  Tele- 
graph Corp  and  Robert  Vesco. 

•    PotmcAi.  Aacsx  or  thx  iNTKaifAx. 

KXVXNVI  ■OIVICS 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  Is  conducting  an  investi- 
gation into  possible  pohUcal  abuse  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  based  on  reve- 
lauons  contamed  in  the  White  House 
"enemies  list." 

to      SXCXTT  BOMBING  IN  INDOCHINA 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  Inquired  into  the  administration's 
secret  bombing  In  Indochina. 

1  I      I^Jl-mCAL  ABrsKS  ANT)  MBCONBUCT  IN  TH» 

*»*^iJ-  »r&iN»aa  abkincstbation 
The  House  BanJdng  and  Currency 
Committee  is  investigating  possible  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  deficiencies  and  corruption 
within  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Including  possible  political  abuses 
of  the  Agency 

1 2  wHm  Hovsm  •stkcial  p«ojzcts'  rmn 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
requested  a  detailed  accounUng  of  funds 
e.xpended  under  the  White  House's 
"Special  Projects"  fund  dunng  fiscal 
1973.  The  White  House  refused  to  comply 
»1th  the  committee  s  request  for  infor- 
mation, and  so  funding  for  the  special 
projects  fund  was  dropped  from  appro- 
priations bills. 

13    Kx«cuTivt  mnrnjoB 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  Executive  privilege.  These  hearings 
were  precipitated  by  unwarranted  expan- 
sion by  President  Nixon  of  the  concept 
of  Executive  privilege  and  repeated  de- 
nials by  the  executive  branch  of  infor- 
mation requested  by  the  Congress.  The 
committee  Is  now  considering  legislation 
to  curb  this  abuse. 

14      REVIEW    OF    THK    PHISIDDrr'B    TAX 

■rrtTLNs 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue TaxaUon  is  undertaking  an  Inves- 
tlgaUon  of  President  Nixon's  tax  returns 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
addiUonal  taxes  are  due  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

1»      C«NT»AL    INTKHJCrNC*    AOKNCT 
tNVOLVXMENT    IN     WATEECAT* 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  held  hearings  on  alleged  Involvement 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  the 
Watergate  matter. 

I«      BUMIIAN     WHEAT    DIAL 

The  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
House,  following  hearings  on  the  disas- 
trous handling  of  grain  sales  to  Russia.  Is 
preparing  legislation  to  assure  that  a 
repetition  of  the  administration's  costly 
errors  will  not  take  place  In  the  event  of 
future  sales. 


IT 
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AD  MXM  UTBATTO  N 


The    House    Government    Operations 
Committee  has  held  hearings  and  Inves- 
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ligations  into  administrative  deficien- 
cies and  possible  political  abuses  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

IB.  ncrsopsB  ubb  or  tub  pockjt  jxto 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  Li  pre- 
paring legislation  to  curb  improper  U5,e 
of  pocket  vetoe.«!  by  the  President  A  bill 
has  been  reported  bv  subcommittee  The 
full  committee,  which  hiis  been  so 
heavily  Involved  with  more  rundamental 
matters,  such  as  the  incjulri'  into  grounds 
for  impeachment  of  the  President  and 
confirmation  of  a  new  Vice  I*re.sldent. 
plans  to  act  on  this  important  bill  early 
in  the  next  session 

IB      BKLBASB    or    tNrOBMATION    BT    THX 
r  S     INTOBUATION    ACSNCT 

"Executive  privilege"  ha.s  become  a 
means  of  preventing  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  Congress  from 
knowing  what  the  executive  branch 
agencies  are  doing  with  the  people's  tax 
money  In  an  effort  to  counter  the  far- 
reaching  claims  of  secrecy  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  the  CongTe,s,s  pas,sed  a 
bin  requiring  cutoff  of  fimds  for  the  U  S. 
Information  Agency  if  it  failed  to  pro- 
vide Information  about  its  activities  re- 
quested by  the  Congress  Unfortunately, 
this  measure  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
and  the  veto  was  sustained,  thus  deny- 
ing the  traditional  right  of  the  American 
people  to  have  their  elected  representa- 
tives oversee  expenditures  of  tax  money. 

20.     CONTTBMATION     OF     THI     DTXrCTOR     OF     THK 
OmCB  or  MANACEMZTTT  AND  BtTDCKT 

The  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
require  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  OMB.  which  has  become  a 
sort  of  "super-Cabinet "  position,  passing 
on  the  budgets  presented  by  Cabinet 
officers  who  must  themselves  be  approved 
by  the  Senate.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by 
President  Nixon,  but  the  Senate  overrode 
the  veto,  with  responsible  Republicans 
joining  Democrats  in  preventing  expan- 
sion of  the  vast  Presidential  structure 
which  has  clearly  become  as  capable  of 
threatening  our  liberties  as  of  supporting 
them.  Unfortunately,  the  veto  was  sus- 
tained In  the  House,  supporting  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  pattern  of  Irresponsible 
and  lawles.s  behavior  which  has  char- 
acterized the  actions  of  so  many  of 
Mr   Nixon's  top-level  appointed  officials. 

The  above  list  of  Investigations,  hear- 
ings and  legislation  designed  to  explore 
and  curb  misconduct  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  Is  a  very  long  one.  but  It  is 
by  no  means  complete.  Even  this 
abbreviated  list,  however,  is  unpre- 
cedented— not  Just  in  modern  times,  but 
in  the  entire  historv-  of  our  Nation. 

Complaints  by  the  Congress  against 
Presidential  philosophy  are  nothing  new. 
But  widespread  executive  branch  cri- 
minality and  misconduct  are  something 
which  our  Nation  had  been  spared  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  current  administra- 
tion 

Naturally,  the  lawless  behavior  of  the 
executive  branch  has  had  Its  effect  on 
the  ability  of  the  President  to  obtain 
the  authorities  he  tjelleves  he  needs  to 
deal  with  our  problems. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  House  to 
grant  Mr  Nixon  carte  blanche  In  the 
area  of  emergency  energy  conservation 
actions  offers  an  example — probably  the 
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clearest  so  far — of  mounting  congres- 
sional mistrust  of  the  execuuve  A  more 
trusted  President,  under  circumstances 
prevalent  throuRh  most  of  our  Nation's 
history,  would  mast  likely  hive  willingly 
been  granted  the  powers  re<;uested  by 
Mr  Nixon 

In  fact,  wp  nave  reached  a  state  of 
affairs  .so  unhappy  Uiat,  In  passing  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Congress  felt  obliged  to  add 
a  provision  prohibiting  any  funds  In  the 
bill  from  being  used  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  against  any  legislation 
I>endlng  in  Congress  Tliis  Is  a  provision 
which  w'uid  not  even  have  ix-curred  to 
MeiBbers  of  previous  Congresses 

While  It  is  deepb"  regrettable  that  there 
has  arisen  wnthm  the  Congress  such  deep 
mistrust  of  the  executive  branch,  it  i.s 
clear  that  our  worst  sasplcions  have  oeer 
Justiflfd  It  L*^  equally  apparent,  however, 
that  the  legislative  branch  Ls  meeting  the 
test.  The  Congress  has  reformed  itself, 
preparing  some  of  the  mast  meaningful 
congre.ssional  reform  legislation  of  this 
centur>'.  it  has  begun  to  assert  with  re- 
newed vigor  Its  Constitutional  prer.iga- 
tives,  and  It  has  done  these  thinps  while 
under  a  heavy  burden  of  hearings  Emd 
investigations  designed  to  curb  miscon- 
duct within  the  executive  branch. 

II       PKOTXCTING      THt      .SfKIAI       A.^fD      ECONOMIC 
WlLTABl    or    THE     AMEKICA.N     PEOP1.B 

While  congressional  reform  and  ex- 
ecutive misconduct  have  required  much 
of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  session  of 
Congress  just  ended,  by  no  means  have 
they  received  our  exclusive  attention.  In 
fact,  the  lion's  share  of  our  attention  has 
been  directed  toward  defending  the  so- 
cial and  economic  well-being  of  our  cit- 
izens-placed In  jeopardy  by  an  ar'mln- 
istratlon  which  has  shown  not  merely 
Indifference  to  the  well-being  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  which  has  proved  itself  dedi- 
cated to  abolishing  the  improvements  in 
our  way  of  life  legislated  by  the  Congress 
over  the  Itist  several  decades. 

In  the  face  of  outright  hostility  to  bet- 
terment of  the  lot  of  the  common  man.  It 
has  been  difficult  indeed  for  the  Congress 
to  legislate  new  programs  to  Improve  the 
lives  of  Americans  Some  progrejvs  has 
been  made,  but  a  good  deal  of  our  effort 
has  been  exr>ended  merely  to  retain  val- 
uable existing  programs  which  we  once 
were  able  to  take  for  granted, 

A      LEGISLATION     Amf-TINO    RTTtAL     AMEKICA 

Members  of  the  93d  Congress  arrived 
In  Wa-shlngton  last  winter  to  face  a  sit- 
uation nearly  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  In  late  December— 
during  the  hiatus  between  adjournment 
of  the  92d  Congress  and  formation  of  the 
93d— President  Nixon  unilaterally  sus- 
pended operation  of  a  number  of  Im- 
portant programs  which  help  assure  thp 
well-being  of  rural  America. 

This  was  no  routine  Impoimdment  of 
a  small  amount  of  funds  appropriated  In 
excess  of  those  needed  to  operate  a  pro- 
gram. Instead,  it  represented  cancella- 
tion of  a  law  by  the  President,  In  an 
action  which  amounted  to  telling  the 
Congress  that  It  need  not  bother  to  enact 
leglslaUon  because  the  President  feels 
no  obligation  to  carrj-  it  out. 
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The  President  chose  four  pitograms  of 
as,sistance  for  rural  America  Eis  his  Initial 
battlegroimd:  the  emergency  farm  loar, 
proj,-am,  the  rural  electrification  and 
telephone  loan  program;  the  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  and  water  bank 
program;  and  the  rural  water  and  sewer 
grant  program,  Elach  of  these  programs 
had  been  properly  established  and 
funded  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President, 

However,  even  as  he  took  his  oath  of 
office,  promising  to  uphold  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Pre,sldent  was  defying  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  law  by  impoimdlng  funds  for 
these  rural  development  programs. 

It  is  Instructive  to  examine  the  out- 
come of  the  disagreement  t)etween  Con- 
gress and  the  President  over  these  four 
measures,  because  the  course  of  this 
struggle  was  so  t\-pical  of  the  many  bat- 
tles which  were  to  take  place  later  in  the 
session 

The  overall  result.  I  believe,  was  a 
clear— If  not  unqualified— \ictor>-  for  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people 

The  emergency  farm  loan  program, 
which  provided  emergency  loans  to 
disaster  stricken  victims  of  floods  fol- 
lowing Hurricane  Agnes  and  other 
disasters,  was  reinstated  over  strong 
administration  and  Republican  congres- 
sional opposition 

The  rural  electric  and  telephone  loan 
program,  which  has  brought  electricity 
and  telephone  service  to  hundreds  of 
rural  communities,  received  similar 
strong  support  from  the  Democratic 
Congress 

The  Congress  had  appropriated  $780 
million  for  bringing  essential  utilities  to 
rtiral  communities,  but  rarely  half  thLs 
amount  had  been  spent  when  President 
Nixon  acted  suddenly — and  probably 
imconstltutionally — to  impoimd  the  re- 
maining appropriated  funds. 

Congressional  Democrats  moved 
quickly  to  reassert  the  authority  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  to  save  the  REA  program.  In 
which  attempt  we  were  ultimately  suc- 
cessful following  a  difficult  contest  with 
the  President  and  his  Republican  con- 
gressional allies. 

We  attempted  to  accommodate  some  of 
the  Eidmlnlstratlon's  objections,  always 
seeking  compromise  rather  than  confron- 
tation, but  we  did  not  sacrifice  Important 
principles 

The  final  outcome  was  to  sissure  con- 
tinuation of  valuable  REA  electrification 
and  telephone  programs,  thus  continuing 
the  Democrats'  longstanding  efforts  to 
Improve  life  in  rural  America  and  to 
demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  Congress 
to  resist  attempts  by  the  President  to 
deviate  from  the  course  of  action  re- 
quired by  him  under  the  law. 

In  late  December  of  last  year.  President 
Nixon  attempted  to  cancel  by  Executive 
flat  the  rural  environmental  assistance 
and  water  bank  programs — programs 
which  have  been  encouraging  farmers  to 
use  good  conservation  practices,  like  re- 
seedlng  grasslands,  since  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930*s  and  the  "Dust 
Bowl  " 

The  Congress  moved  quickly  to  coun- 
teract the  President's  usurpation  of  con- 
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stitutionallj-  delegated  congressional 
authority.  The  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion to  force  expenditure  of  these  envi- 
ronmental assistance  funds,  but  Instead 
of  sending  the  blU  to  the  President,  the 
purposes  of  the  program  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  .Act  of  1P73  and  are 
now  being  carried  out  On  onlj'  one  of 
the  four  rural  assistance  programs 
which  the  President  unilaterally  can- 
celled was  the  Congress  not  successful 
in  asserung  the  rights  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  as  expressed  by 
their  representatives.  The  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  grant  program. 
which  I  discussed  previously  when 
speaiting  of  the  need  to  control  Presi- 
dential impoundments,  was  cancelled  by 
the  President  in  January  of  1973,  The 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  force  reinstatement  of  this 
program,  but  that  legislati<Hi  was  ve- 
toed by  the  President  and  the  veto  was 
sustained. 

On  balance.  I  believe  that  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Congress  faced — and 
passed — an  imp>ortant  test  at  the  k)egin- 
ning  of  this  session  by  prevailing  on 
three  out  of  four  struggles  with  the 
President  to  cancel  needed  rural  devel- 
opment legislation.  On  the  fourth  issue 
on  which  the  Congress  was  defeated,  a 
structural  problem  was  revealed  which 
15  now  being  dealt  with  In  the  budget 
and  impoundment  control  legislaiion 
With  regard  tc  overall  agricultural  pol- 
icy, as  opposed  to  constitutional  ques- 
tions, by  far  the  most  important  rural 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  this  year 
was  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973.  This  legislation  com- 
pletely- revamped  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1970.  establishing  a  new  "'target  price" 
payment  system  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  paj"  farmers  the 
difference,  if  any,  between  the  market 
price  they  received  for  their  crops  and 
a  specified  target  price  The  bill  also 
extended  the  food  for  peace  and  food 
stamp  programs  for  4  more  years 

B      LKGISLAnON     AJTECTINC    WOBKOJC    PEOPLB 

One  of  the  most  Important  bills  af- 
fecting working  people  of  this  session 
of  Congress  was  the  Democrats  effort 
to  rai.se  the  minimum  wage  from  $1,60 
to  $2  00  per  hour  by  July  1974,  and  to 
expand  coverage  of  minimum  wa^e  leg- 
islation to  include  an  addiUonal  6  7 
million  workers. 

Democrats  in  Congress  succeeded  In 
passing  this  bill  to  provide  a  decent  liv- 
ing wage  for  mUlions  of  low-income 
.^.mericans  But.  President  Nixon  vetoed 
the  legislation  and  h:>  veto  was 
sustained  by  a  small  mmority  of  Re- 
publicans in  Uie  House — providing  a 
texthook  case  of  how  a  RepuUican 
President,  with  the  backing  of  his  Re- 
publican supporters,  can  frustrate  the 
efforts  of  the  Democratic  m.aiorit5-  to 
pass  leglslaUon  beneficial  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  fellow  citizeris 

As  a  result  of  the  veto,  minimum  wage 
workers,  who  have  not  received  a  pay 
increase  since  196fi,  will  receive  no  re- 
lief from  the  more  than  SO  percent  ero- 
sion of  their  purchasing  power  caused 
by  the  Nixon  inflation  during  these  years 

With  the  pace  of  Inflation  quickening. 
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rmCber  than  slowing  as  the  Republicans 
have  promised,  minimum  wm«e  workers 
wiU  be  squeesed  harder  than  ever  oefore 
over  the  comln<  months,  and  so  another 
effort  to  Increase  the  minimum  wace  may 
be  one  of  the  top  Democratic  prlorlUea 
during  the  second  session  of  the  93d  Coo- 
gnss. 

Mter  almost  2  years  of  battling  with 
President  Nixon  and  hLs  Republican  C(in- 
gressional  siipporters.  £>emocrat6  man- 
aged once  again  m  the  session  of  the 
Congress  Just  ended  to  keep  alive  for 
another  year  the  valuable  job  creating 
programs  authorized  under  the  Public 
Worts  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
More  than  half  a  million  Jobs  have 
been  created  in  depres^sed  areas  during 
the  8-year  life  of  this  program.  Despite 
this  admirable  record,  however.  Repub- 
licans are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
program,  which  aids  unemployed  and 
low-wage  working  people  and  their 
families  President  Nuon  pocket-vetoed 
a  major  extension  bill  last  year,  and  this 
year's  1  -year  extension  was  achieved  only 
tlirough  great  efTorts  and  painful  com- 
promises with  an  administration  which 
has  shown  little  concern  for  our  Nation's 
working  people. 

In  view  of  continued  high  unemploy- 
ment and  probable  major  recession  next 
year,  an  expansion  of  this  long-term  Job 
development  program  due  to  expire  In 
June  of  1974,  will  certainly  be  In  order 
in  the  coming  session. 

Manpower  development  and  public 
service  employment  are  two  other  areas 
In  which  the  Congress  has  refused  to  let 
the  President's  "policy  of  neglect"  pre- 
vail After  a  long  battle,  the  President  has 
finally  agreed  to  accept  a  WD  which  in- 
corporates a  moderate-sized  public  serv- 
ice employment  program. 

President  Nixon  and  his  Republican 
allies  wanted  to  klD  the  emergency  em- 
ployment program  outright,  preferring  to 
put  Americans  on  the  unemployment  and 
welfare  rolls,  rather  than  to  pay  out  the 
same  money  In  wages  for  useful  public 
projects  such  as  health  care,  housing, 
education,  public  safety,  crime  preven- 
tion and  control,  prison  rehabilitation 
and  other  essential  purposes  House 
Republicans  cooperated  with  the  Presi- 
dent, tying  up  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  extension  on  procedural  ques- 
tions and  putting  300.000  working  men 
and  women  out  on  the  street. 

Hou-^e  Democrat  have  managed  to 
fashion  a  compromise  program  author- 
ising «2S0  million  for  fiscal  1974  and 
»500  minion  for  fiscal  1975  for  public 
service  Jobs  Obviously,  In  light  of  the 
rapid  rise  In  unemployment  which  la 
surely  coming  we  would  much  prefer  to 
have  a  substantially  larger  program  Un- 
fortunately, this  was  not  possible  In  light 
of  the  low  priority  given  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  providing  training  for  unem- 
ployed Americans  and  putting  them  to 
work,  and  the  compromise  we  have 
pas.««l  is  certainly  better  than  no  pro- 
gram at  all 

c    ttMAfnt-wxijkTtD  LcamjiTTOir 
The  Congress  enacted  several  urgently 
needed  health-related  measures  during 
the   «e«lon   Just   ended,    meastirea   en- 
acted over  the  strenuous  objections  of 
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the  President  and  his  Republican  sup- 
porters- 

The  emergency  medical  services  biU. 
for  example,  reveals  clearly  the  tremen- 
dous differences  In  outlook  and  phlloa- 
ophy  between  the  Democratic  Congrws 
and  the  Republican  President. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  die 
needleasly  each  year  because  of  a  lack  ot 
adequate  emergency  meoical  servlc««. 
The  Democratic  Congress  recognued  the 
tremendous  need  for  Improved  emer- 
gency medical  treatment,  and  so  we 
pased  the  Emergency  Medical  Systems 
Act  to  Inillale  these  services. 

The  bUl  would  result  in  the  saving  of 
about  60.000  lives  each  year— lives  now 
wasted  bf  cause  we  do  not  apply  readily 
avaUable  medical  techniques  to  vlcUms 
of  accidents  and  other  emergencies. 

Unfortunately.  President  Nixon  saw  fit 
to  veto  this  Ufesavlng  legislation  and  the 
Republican  minority  in  the  House  voted 
to  sustain  the  veto,  condemning  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow  citizens  needlessly 
to  death  each  year. 

House  RepubUcans  who  voted  to  sus- 
tain the  veto  echoed  the  administraUon 
line  that  the  total  cost  for  Improving 
emergency  medical  services  and  operat- 
ing Public  Health  Service  hospitals— 
about  Vto  million  dollars  per  year  over 
3  year*— Is  too  high.  What  these  Re- 
publicans did  not  mention  is  that  the 
dollar  cost  of  60.000  urmecessary  deaths 
each  year  runs  Into  bUhons— not  to  men- 
tion the  unmeasurable  costs  of  human 
anguish  and  suffering. 

Democrats  In  the  Congress  later  came 
back  and  passed  a  second  emergency 
medical  services  blU  almost  identical  to 
the  one  vetoed.  This  time,  the  President 
was  forced  by  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  public  opinion  to  sign  the  legislation. 
even  though  It  runs  Counter  to  his  policy 
of  neglect  for  the  urgent  social  needs  of 
America.  Smllarly.  the  provision  for 
continued  operaUon  of  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals,  dropped  from  the  sec- 
ond bill,  was  also  passed,  as  part  of  an- 
other measure,  and  has  been  signed  Into 
law. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  emergency  medical 
services  and  Public  Health  hospitals  the 
Democratic  Congress— with  the  strong 
support  of  the  American  people — was 
able  to  force  meaningful,  progressive 
legislation  on  an  unwilling  Republican 
administration. 

Unfortimately.  our  effort  to  obtain  em 
adequate  program  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  America's  handicapped  was  not 
blessed  with  the  same  good  success  as 
was  our  endeavor  on  emergency  medical 
treatment. 

In  September  of  this  year,  a  watered- 
down  version  of  our  original  rehabilita- 
tion bill  became  law.  following  veto  by 
the  President  of  two  earlier,  far  more 
adequate  measxires. 

Oiir  first  bill,  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Congress,  would  have  provided  a 
really  meaningful  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  more  than  half  of  the 
10  minion  handicapped  Americans. 
President  Nixon  vetoed  this  measure. 

In  search  of  compromise.  Democrats 
cut  more  than  25  percent  of  the  funds 
from  this  program  so  desperately  needed 
by  our  handicapped  citizens.  But  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  have  none  of  this  com- 
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promise,  and  vetoed  the  blU  a  second 
time. 

A  rehabilitation  program  has  now  fi- 
nally been  enacted,  but  It  represent*  far 
less  than  half  the  effort  we  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Congress  believe  is  need- 
ed Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  on 
thU  measure  to  overcome  the  Republi- 
cans' long -e.su bllshed  poUcy  of  disregard 
for  the  poor,  the  disabled,  the  elderly, 
and  other  groups  of  Americans  in  need  of 
aaol-stance. 

We  In  the  Democratic  Congress  had 
greater  success  in  our  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  school  and  other  nutrition 
programs  than  we  experienced  on  re- 
habilitation services 

The  future  of  Democratlc-spon^rcd 
child  nutrtUon  programs — and  the  fu- 
ture health  of  our  children— was  placed 
in  jeopardy  by  the  NUon  Inflation,  under 
which  food  costs  have  jumped  20  to  30 
percent  during  the  past  year 

Congressional  Democrats  wanted  to 
increase  assistance  for  nutrition  pro- 
grams to  assure  nutritious  food  for  more 
than  25  mUllon  schoolchUdren  and  other 
youngsters,  many  of  whom  are  poor  and 
could  not  afford  healthful  food  without 
Federal  assistance 

President  Nixon  opposed  passage  of 
this  Democratic  sponsored  nutrition 
legislation  because  he  believed  that  in- 
creasing the  Federal  payment  from  8 
to  10  cents  per  lunch  would  be  "Infla- 
tionary." 

Fortunately  for  the  health  of  America, 
the  views  of  Democrats  In  Congress  pre- 
vailed on  this  Issue,  and  we  were  able  to 
assure  that  these  children  will  continue 
though  the  Republican  administration 
would  have  preferred,  quite  literally,  to 
let  the  needy  schoolchildren  and  new- 
bom  babies  go  hungry 

D      LXCLILATTON    /imCTINC    HJ)E»X,T    PK»SONS 

The  Democratic  majority,  during  the 
session  just  ended,  enacted  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  assisUnce  for  older  Americans. 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  which  Included 
Improvements  in  transportation,  hous- 
ing, and  employment  for  our  elderly 
citizens. 

Unfortunately— like  so  many  other 
products  of  battle  with  an  uncaring 
RepubUcan  administration— the  bill 
finally  enacted  will  not  be  as  effective  as 
our  original  legislation,  which  was  pas-sed 
by  Congress  «md  vetoed  by  the  President 
last  year. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  we  had  to 
cut  $1  biUlon  from  our  first  measure,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  we  have  passed  still 
provides  a  small-scale  expan.slon  of  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  for  example  by 
establishing  a  $160  million  community 
service  employment  program  for  older 
Americans 

Another  significant  area  of  conflict 
over  President  Nixon's  program  of 
neglect  for  the  needs  of  elderly  Ameri- 
cans has  taken  place  over  social  security 
and  social  services  programs 

In  the  spring  of  1973  Democrats  In 
Congress  wanted  to  pass  legislation  In- 
creasing social  security  benefits  for  30 
million  persons,  whose  purchasing  power 
was  rapidly  belnr?  eroded  bv  the  Nixon 
inflation  The  cost  of  food  alone  was 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than 
20  percent,  so  we  sponsored  a  cast-of- 
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liv'.ng  benefits  Increase.  efTertlve  In 
Jai.aarv  1974,  t^.  help  older  and  disabled 
Amerl.Hn.s  cat^h  up  U  where  thry  had 
betT.  a  vear  earlier  In  temjs  of  pur- 
chits. ;ik  p<j^K'r 

Rcl>ubliraii.s  In  Conpre-ss  opposed  the 
so<:lal  J>e<"virlty  Increase,  .s.iylng  It  would 
be  ■Irresponsible  '  or  "inflatlonan"  to 
Klve  the  fivera*;e  reured  j-^rson  $174  per 
month  U)  live  nn   Instead  of  $165 

Reinitllcan.s  also  opposed  our  attemplji 
to  undo  the  mischief  prei)etrat<HJ  by  the 
Nixdi  adnumstartion  in  the  area  of 
social  services  protjram.  .such  an  food 
for  the  eldeily  poor,  ht-alth  care  pro- 
grams fur  the  disabled  and  aid  to  Uxe 
retarded. 

Completely  ixuor'.'.g  cuiigresslonal 
Intent,  the  Nix<iU  kuiniiiisLratlon  pro- 
posed reguhiUon.^  iir.v.'-t: -Hlly  re.<;tricting 
eligibility,  aiid  Ui  eflecl  cutting  funds  for 
the  program  by  about  $7U0  million. 

K<'coKiU''iiiti  tUe  need  U'  jja^ii  a  catch- 
up lUtrt-ase  in  sociai  becurily  and  to 
maintain  S4x;iaj  j>tr\ues  proKrams.  we 
attached  these  measures  to  a  debt  celling 
bill,  which  woiihi  bf  very  di£Bcult  for  the 
Presldeut  to  veto 

Unfortunateii.  Republicaiis  In  the 
House  niiu;a*4ed  to  till  our  first  attempt. 
but  we  lal*;r  canit  back  with  a  com- 
promise mea-sure,  providing  a  co.sl-of- 
llvlng  increase  in  .social  security  benefits 
effective  in  June  la74.  6  mont2i.s  later 
than  our  fir^t  proposal.  We  also  managed 
to  force  a  gradual  loosening  in  social 
services  regulatioas. 

Just  re<:-ently,  however,  we  passed  an- 
other speed-up  in  social  seciirily  and 
supplemental  security  income  benefits — 
made  necessary  by  the  terrific  inflation 
of  the  last  18  month.s.  TYAs  Ume.  the 
Republlcan.s  did  nut  even  Ixither  to  op- 
pose us  on  the  floor  of  the  House--al- 
though  they  still  advocated  delay  In 
committee 

Thus,  even  thougii  wp  were  n.-jt  at  first 
siKcessful.  It  appears  that  jonKre.ssional 
Democrats  ultimately  will  prevail  on  the 
question  of  Immediate  improvements  In 
social  security,  supplemental  security 
and  soc.a]  servlres  programs.  Un'or- 
tunately,  however,  much  of  the  Improve- 
ment in  purchasing  power  that  Increises 
we  pass  may  V-rlng  ha^  been  err  xled  by 
Inflation — the  Nixon  tax  on  the  potjr  the 
elderly,  and  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes 
»    .*rrr»os  rot  ooMiaTU.-  pkocramb 

■WTiile  conflict  over  constitutional  pre- 
roRatlveK  has  commanded  our  attention 
to  an  unprecedented  degree  during  the 
first  sewlon  of  this  Congress,  the  great 
majority  of  our  battles  have  been  fought 
over  the  traditional  differences  ;r.  phl- 
lasophy  between  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties 

Probablv  no  legislation  shows  more 
clearly  than  the  appropriations  bills  the 
great  difference  between  the  Democrats' 
commitment  to  see  that  the  proml-se  of 
America  !s  fulfilled  for  all  of  her  citizens 
and  the  Republicans'  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  this  goal  and  genera!  x>o\\ry  of 
neglect  for  the  needs  of  our  citizens 

We  In  the  Democratic  Congress  have 
tried  to  forestall  President  Nixon's  ef- 
forts to  cut  the  heart  out  of  progra.ms 
which  help  people  to  live  healthier  fuller 
lives  by  pa-sslng  appropriations  at  mean- 
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mgfuj  levels  for  the  Dep>artmeiits  of  La- 
bor and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
President  Nixon  has  vetoed  these  appro- 
priations. 

We  have  on  three  recent  occasions 
passed  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  bills. 
v.-hlch  would  k«eiJ  alive  programs  Presi- 
dent .Nixon  wants  to  kin  or  curtail  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
libraries,  traming  programs  for  doctors 
and  nurses,  aid  to  the  handicapped. 
iughtr  edur.^tlon.  public  service  employ- 
ment for  the  elderly,  veterans  education 
and  a  variety  of  other  useful  and  essen- 
tial purpose' 

Twice  these  appropriations  bills  have 
been  vetoed.  We  are  hopeful  that  our 
ililrd  bill,  signed  mto  law  just  a  few- 
days  ago  w,-lll  at  least  prevent  outright 
abolition  of  the  many  worthwhile  pro- 
grams sporLSored  through  Labor-HEW 
appropriations.  Sadly  even  though  the 
bill  was  signed,  some  fundf  from  this  blU 
are  almost  certainly  to  be  Impounded 

A.mnnR  t.ne  many  valuable  efforts 
funded  through  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priation.":  are: 

Man pf  wer  tralnln k 

Unemployment  benefits 

Occupational  .=afety  and  health 

Alcoholism  and  drug  abu-^  prevention; 

Health  manpower; 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Higher  education : 

Rehabilitation  for  the  handlca^rped  : 

Biomedical  research 

Dfflce  of  F>onomlc  Opportunity; 

Vocational  and  adult  education:' 

Delivery  of  health  services :  and 

Office  of  Child  Development 

r.    OTHKB    I.E01SLATION    TO    V.TTT    THX    NXTDS    OT 
AMERICA 

Democrats  have  led  the  way  on  a  host 
of  bills  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  ordinary 
American  citizen. 

The  stjry  of  some  of  the<;e  measures  is 
well  known,  for  example,  dlsa.'^ter  relief 
legislation,  increased  veterar..=  and  rail- 
road reUrement  benefits,  c.ear.  air.  hou.--- 
ing  and  Law  Enforcemient  A.ssLstance  Act 
extensions,  and  legal  service*  legislation. 

Much  gocxi  progres.slve  legislation, 
however,  does  not  make  headlmes,  such 
as  veterans  health  care,  environmental 
education,  biomedical  rescarcli  and  solid 
wELste  disposal  legislation  But  behind 
ea<:h  of  tlip.se  measures  stands  much  hard 
v.ork  by  Democrats  In  Congress  and 
many  battles  with  an  administration 
bent  on  ignoring  the  urgent  domestic 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

My  only  regret  is  that  we  have  had  to 
fend  off  so  many  unconscionable  attacks 
by  the  Nixon  administration  on  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  improving  the  lives  of 
Americans  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
build  as  rapidly  as  we  might  wish  on  the 
firm  foundations  laid  by  previous  Demo- 
cratic Congresses  over  the  past  40  years 

G     DIALING    WITH    rV?a.Al  1     N    ANT     SH  ...ET  AGE.-- 

Under  the  Nixon  administration 
America  ha>:  already  undergone  a  transi- 
tion from  abundance  to  scarcity,  and  ls 
now  moving  from  prosperity  to  recession 

In  the  last  year — for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade — the  real  wages  of  a  typical  work- 
ing ;>erson  actually  declined  by  several 
percent  The  food  segment  of  "the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen  almost  20 
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percent  In  the  last  12  months,  and  not 
since  the  Great  Depression  40  years  ago 
has  there  been  such  great  difficulty  for 
.^o  niany  Americans  m  finding  and  pay- 
ing for  focxl  -All  indications  are  that  find- 
ing work  will  soon  be  equally  difficult  for 
.Americans. 

And  now,  on  top  of  all  cur  other 
problems,  we  face  energy  shortages,  a 
crisis  in  large  part  created  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  which  has  had  years  to 
pr^are  to  aven  this  problem,  but  only 
yesterday  awoke  to  the  fact  that  our 
citizens  are  without  enough  oil  to  heat 
their  homes  this  winter 

1.    roOO    PRICES    AND    SHOBTAGES 

rhe  Nixon  administration  has. 
through  an  incredible  compounding  of 
errors  managed  to  bring  unprecedented 
high  prices,  instability,  uncertaintv.  and 
shortages  both  to  the  farm  ard  to  the 
food  markets 

Prom,  the  Ras.slan  wheat  deal  to  Inten- 
tionally restricting  the  food  supply,  from 
miscalculating  foreign  demand  to  free- 
ing domestic  prices  at  the  wTong  time 
and  cu.naillng  supplies,  the  administra- 
tion has  pursued  a  policy  which  few 
people  thought  cculd  be  created— a  policy 
w.hich  has  hurt  both  the  American  con- 
sumer and  the  .^.merican  fa.nner.  a 
policy  which  has  left  our  overseas  trading 
partners  aghast  and  our  .American  food 
proce.s.sors  without  supplies.  The  admin- 
istration kept  wheat  export  subsidies  at 
artificially  hleh  levels  in  July  and  .August 
1972.  even  whi^e  massive  wheat  sales  to 
Ras.sla  were  being  consum.mated 

The  effect  of  this  action  was  u.  wa5t.e 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  public 
funds,  which  went  straight  from  the 
pockets  of  .^Tnerican  taxpayers  tc  the 
pockets  of  big  grain  dealers.  Even  worse. 
the  price  paid  by  .American  con.sumer« 
for  wheat  rose  from  about  $1  70  per 
bashel  in  July  1972  to  $3  per  bushel  in 
Mav  1973,  and  on  to  over  $5  per  bushel 
by  September  of  this  year 

The.<;e  Increases  In  the  costs  of  grain 
have  brought  about  conco.mltant  in- 
creases in  prices  for  beef  pork,  ;x*uitry, 
pggs.  and  dairy  product^;,  and  a  severe 
dLs.niption  of  transportation  facilities 
accompanying  the  grain  deals  has 
brought  higher  cost-;  and  shortages  or 
delays  in  delivering  supplies. 

Food  shortages  need  not  have  t>een  so 
severe,  but  the  Nhcon  administration— In 
the  face  of  growing  world  demand — 
actually  took  action  to  reduce  food  sup- 
plies The  Department  of  .Agriculture 
took  millions  of  acres  of  wheatiand  out 
of  production  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  negotiatL^g  the  huge  Russian  wheat 
deal 

And  then,  in  March  1973— acting 
against  the  advice  of  pracUcally  all  food 
experts — the  Nixon  administration  im- 
posed a  politically  motivated  price  freeze 
on  food  The  effect  was  to  freeze  pricf* 
at  the  highest  level  in  years  smd  cause 
shortages  of  many  products,  especiallv 
.meat,  because  feed  grain  price,-  were  not 
controlled  a.nd  :t  be<.^ame  une^.  ..-mcmica! 
for  fa.'-mers  to  produce  livestock 

The  celling  did  noUiing  to  Lnc^ease 
supplies  and  reduce  prices  and  m  fact — 
by  restricting  supplies — th«  ceili.ng  ac- 
tually eventually  forced  fot'd  prices  even 
higher. 


The  food  shortage  and  price  problems 
we  are  now  experlencmg  result  largely 
from  mismanagement  by  the  Republican 
administration. 

The  Congress  can  legislate,  but  It  can- 
not implement  that  legislation.  We  can 
give  the  President  the  powers  he  needs 
to  deal  with  food  prices  and  shortages, 
but  we  cannot  make  him  use  those  pow- 
ers well.  We  have  given  the  President 
ruthority  to  restrict  grain  production, 
and  we  have  provided  authority  for  ne- 
gotiating large  sales  of  grain— but  the 
implementation  of  these  authorities  la 
In  the  hands  of  the  President.  Only  he 
can  decide  whether  to  use  them  to  com- 
plement one  another  or  to  destroy  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American 
consumer. 

Nevertheless,  the  Congress  has  taken 
action  to  counteract  the  administration's 
policy  of  food  scarcities  for  Americans. 
We  passed  the  Agriculture  and  Consiun- 
er  Protection  Act  of  1973.  which  will  help 
assure  to  consumers  plentiful  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices.  We  successfully  de- 
feated the  administration's  efforts  to  "get 
the  Government  off  the  farm"  because 
such  an  action  would  have  spelled  dis- 
aster for  the  farm,  the  Government. 
and  the  consumer  as  well. 

Moreover,  Members  of  the  House  are 
now  hard  at  work  on  legislation  to  assure 
that,  should  further  grain  sales  be  ar- 
ranged, the  abuses  we  have  experienced 
in  the  past  will  not  be  repeated. 

Pood  prices  are  high  now.  and  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  they  will  move  much 
higher  next  spring,  as  the  shock  waves 
from  the  last  price  freeze  reverberate 
through  the  economy   under   the   rules 
of  phase  lU    The  Congress  has  taken 
such  legislative  steps  as  are  possible  to 
remedy  the  consequences  of  maladminis- 
tration.  Including  expansion   of  export 
control    authorities,    but    unfortunately 
administration  of  food  and  agriculture 
legislation   remam.s   In   the  hands  of   a 
President  who  has  shown  little  under- 
standing of  the  food  production  sector 
of  our  economy  and  even  less  concern 
for  the  needs  of  consumers. 
t    amM-nov 
The  American  economy  Is  now  expert- 
endue  its  worst  round  of  Inflation  to  a 
generation,  and  the  Nlxon  administra- 
tion has  not  only  failed  to  stop  It — but 
the  Administration's  disastrous  economic 
policies   have  actually  been  a   prtmaxy 
c»u*e  of  this  unprecedented  price  spiral. 
Pot  years,  we  have  been  hearing  from 
administration    economists    that      next 
month  things  are  going  to  be  better." 
and  each  month  things  get  w<or8e.  Most 
economists  expect  that  the  pace  of  In- 
flatioo   in    1974   wUl   outpace  even   this 
year's  terrific  price  spiral 

The  Congress  has  given  President 
Nlxon  the  tools  he  needs  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  our  economic  problems  Thi« 
President,  like  roost  Republican  Presl- 
denU  before  him.  has  resisted  -jt^r.g  these 
looU  and — when  h«  has  flna::-.  i^irmtted 
that  be  must— he  has  used  them  very 
badly  Mr  Nixon's  manhandling  of  the 
aothorlties  under  the  Economic  8Ubl- 
lizatloo  Art  has  been  nothing  short  of 
scandaloQB 

InunedUtely   after   taking  oflBce,   the 
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Nlxon  administration  emphatically 
abandoned  all  forms  of  price- wa«e 
policy.  Tbere  would  be  no  gxildelines.  no 
more  jawboning.  An  open  invitation  to 
raise  prices  with  total  Impunitv  *as  te- 
sued  and  accepted.  By  the  time  t;e  ad- 
tninistratlon  had  been  In  office  l  yea.-- 
the  Inflation  rate  had  reached  6  per 
cent — more  than  double  the  average  rate 
of  inflation  during  the  preceding  5  years 
of  the  Etemocratic  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

With  Inflation  off  and  running.  Uie 
President  then  turned  to  the  classic  Re- 
publican medicine  of  tight  money  and 
tight  fiscal  policy,  throwing  the  ttdnon. . 
into  Its  first  recession  in  a  :t><  atie  .  on  - 
mg  unemployment  above  6  percent,  and 
producing — because  of  lost  uicome^ 
two  $23  billion  budget  deficits  in  a  row 
Inflation  raged  on. 

In  desperation,  the  President  finally 
implemented  price  and  wa+j^-  urit.-nl.s 
which  a  Democratic  ConKrf.s.s  r.^  i  :...'^.>>d 
on  him  more  than  a  year  •-.i.-iie.-  c  .• 
which  he  had  steadfastly  rv:>dse<i  to  uu- 
U^.  The  freeze  was  followtni  oy  phase  11 
controls,   which  .seemed  to   .x-    Aunacfc. 

when    the   administration   suddenly in 

an  incredible  blunder— abandoned  the 
workable  anU-lnflatlon  program  the 
Congress  had  autnorueu 

Over  the  summer.  President  Nixon 
had  to  acknowledge  his  mistake  and.  with 
typical  bad  timing,  reimpoeed  a  freeze 
All  this  accomplished  was  to  curb  sup- 
plies, cause  shortages,  and  eventually 
force  prices  even  higher  The  President 
Initially  promised  to  reimpose  controls 
after  ending  the  freeze,  but  It  Is  now 
apparent  that  we  are  on  our  way  to 
phase  IV,  which  means  that  the  price- 
wage  control  program  is.  In  effect,  about 
to  be  dropped. 

The  President  Is  blaming  the  Congress 
and  the  price- wage  control  legislation  for 
the  taflatlon  which  his  own  ml.staken 
policies  and  maladministration  have 
caused 

Nothing   could    be    further    from    the 
truth    The   economic   stabilization    au- 
thorities are  workable  and  were  proving 
effective  under  phase  II  when  the  ad- 
ministration abandoned  them.  Further- 
more, If  the  administration  had  needed 
different  or  additional   authorities,   the 
C«igress  would  have  been  pleased  to  con- 
sider them,   but  no  requests  were  ever 
presen  ted- 
In    vetoing    appropriations    bills    for 
needed   domestic    programs,    the   Presi- 
dent  has   blamed   Congress   for   budget 
deficits  and  said  that    because  of  these 
deficits,    he    must    veto    approprlaUons 
measures    In  fact,  the  deficits  belong  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  admlQbrtratton — thev 
result  from  revenue  8homaIir5atee4-iii_ 
the  administration  s  own  high  unemploy- 
ment and  recession  prone  policies    The 
simple  fact  Is  that  the  Nation  has  lost 
more  than  $200  billion  In  Income  since 
President  Nlxon   took  ofBce  because   of 
bad  economic  policies 

We  In  the  Congress  have  done  our  part 
to  control  Inflation.  We  have  slvwi  the 
admlnlstraUon  the  tools  It  neeils,  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  wh;rh  w*- 
extended  this  rear  to  fashion  a  sound 
program  to  curb  the  price  spiral    And 


when  the  administration  has  taken  a 
particularly  destructive  course,  for  in- 
stance. remov:nK  ii.ter^-st  ceihng.s  from 
certificaL^'s  of  deposit,  the  Cong.-es.s  ha^ 
jsassed  reir.odia:   leKi.sIatjon 

What  the  Congress  cannot  du  Ls  to  ad^ 
minister  the  anU -inflation  program 
That  respon^ubility  lie.<  In  iIk-  hand.s  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  unfortunately 
the  I»re.s:dent  has  shown  little  Inclination 
or  ability  to  folfill  hL,  obli^aUon  to  keep 
price  m.rea.ses  *uhln  reasonable  levels. 

J      t.NIRi,  r     SHIJBTAGB8 

The  la^st  f,:K)d  pnce  .spiral  had  not  yet 
subsided  uhen  the  energy  price  spiral 
oegan.  And  one*-  again,  the  lion's  share 
of  re.spon.s,:billty  for  ;  rue  Increa-ses  and 
shortages-  which  could  have  been 
avoided— Ues  with  the  Nlxon  admlnls- 
traLion 

The  adrnlni.stratlon's  activlUes  In  the 
enerKy  field  have  been  characterized  bv 
Inconsistency,  confusion  and  a  belated 
response  to  congi-esslonal  Initiatives.  Tlie 
adraininraUon  ha."  never  had  and  ap- 
;>arentJy  does  not  yet  have^  a  meanlng- 
f'J.  energy  program. 

The  Cnngress  has  provided  authority 
for  fuel  allocation  programs,  energy  re- 
search and  development  and  energy 'cf>n- 
.servatlnn  However,  each  Ume  we  have 
dealt  with  enerjry  matters,  the  admlni.'^- 
traUon  ha.s  resisted  our  efforts. 

One  obvious  reason  why  the  Nlxon  ad- 
ministration has  not  fa.shloned  a  mean- 
ingful enertr:,-  I'rogram  l.>!  that  we  have 
had  a  long  succ<*s.slon  of  enenry  policy 
head.s.  none  of  whom  had  the  authority 
he  nef'riPd  to  do  the  work  which  ought 
to  have  been  done  Furthermore,  the  ad- 
ministration has  by  and  large  Ignored  the 
recommer.datl()n.s  of  Its  own  members 
Por  example  recommendaUon.<;  of  .sUfT 
members  if  the  OfHce  of  Ol!  and  Oa.': 
Office  ,)f  EmerKency  Preparednes.«^.  and 
the  Presidents  own  blue  .ribbon,  Cabi- 
net-level ta.sk  force  v^•prp  larRely 
Ignored.  It  wa.s  therefore  not  until  the 
spring  of  1973,  when  severe  shortages 
were  already  upon  us  that  the  adminis- 
tration .nnaily  accepU'd  the  nerd  t«  take 
even  limited  action 

A  number  of  other  >eriou5  ad:;:lnistra- 
tlon  policy  failures  have  also  exacerbated 
our  energy  shnrtagej;    Por  example,  tl.e 
President    has    mishandled    price- wage 
control  under  the   Kronomlc  StablllzA 
tlon  Act    He  fro7,e  gasoline  prices  at  sea- 
sonal tilths  and  heaUng  ol!  prlce.-^  at  off 
season  lows,     ausing  refiners  to  convert 
a  maximum  percentage  of  crude  oil   to 
gawjllne.  ratiier  tiian  to  fuel  oU,  which  U, 
what  we  have  needet!  most    ITils  acUon— 
take:,    several    year^    ago--  Wd.s    not    re- 
versetl  until  Decemb«r  1973 

The  adml!.l.strH-:on  >  fkoiure  un  man- 
d»Uu:>  AiicK  :it;o;i  1.S  e<iuuLly  serious.  Con- 
(jresd  Rave  the- President  authority  to  Im- 
piemenl  mandatory  fuel  ailix'.ation  but 
m  May  1973.  Mr  Nlxon  lnlUat«d  only  a 
vo;unLar>  proxraxn- -later  proven  a  disan- 
•-TTju-s  failure  bv  the  closing  of  thousand.' 
of  '.:.de;^:.de!.t  service  stations 

By  Uie  su::-..T.er  uf  1973,  when  It  be- 
came .It-ar  that  Congress  was  about  to 
love  mandatory  allocation  aatliorlty 
u;v.in  him.  President  .Vlxon  did  finally 
l.^iplement  a  partial  .mandator\-  alloca- 
tion program   But  the  program  was  im- 
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plemented  very  badly :  needed  forms  had 
not  been  printed,  there  were  no  priorities 
for  fuel  allocation  and  Governors  from 
around  the  country  who  desperately 
want  the  allocation  to  work  quickly  and 
well  actually  had  to  write  to  Washington 
asking  that  the  program  be  withdrawn 
and  then  implemented  again,  this  time 
properly. 

The  Nlxon  administration  has  also 
erred  in  handling  energy  conservation 
matters. 

The  President  has  promised  to  veto 
Congress'  ma.ss  transit  legLslalion,  which 
offers  one  of  our  best  opportunities  for 
really  large  saving.^  of  fuel 

Administration  spokesmen  testified  as 
recently  as  la.?t  month  agamst  such  u.se- 
ful  conservation  measures  as  encourag- 
ing more  efficient,  less  energy -consum- 
ing automobiles.  In  practically  every 
area,  the  Congress  has  led  the  adminis- 
tration on  energy  i.ssues  Por  e.xample. 
major  energy  research  and  development 
legislation  has  been  proposed  m  the  Con- 
gress for  years,  and  the  administration 
has  without  fall  opposed  this  legislation. 
As  late  as  last  summer,  just  before  Pres- 
ident Nlxon  announced  his  misnamed 
"Project  Independence,"  administration 
spokesmen  were  testifying  in  the  Senate 
against  major  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  And  when  Congre.ss 
has  insisted  on  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment, the  administration  has 
moved  to  Impound  funds,  for  example, 
impoundment  of  more  than  $20  million 
In  energy  research  and  development 
funds  from  the  Public  Works  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  appropriations. 
These  funds  were  released  only  at  the 
end  of  November  1973.  after  the  admin- 
istration had  been  placed  under  tre- 
mendous congressional  and  public  pres- 
sure. 

The  Congress  has  been  far  ahead  of 
the  Nlxon  administration  in  preparing  to 
deal  with  energy  shortages  and  In  pro- 
viding legislation  and  funds  to  prevent 
shortages  from  occurring. 

All  the  authorities  the  President  used 
in  taking  his  November  "emergency  ac- 
tions "  had  been  provided  far  earlier  by 
the  Congress.  And  the  Congre^ss  has 
passed; 

Year-round  daylight  savings  time; 

The  Alaska  pipeline  legislation; 

Mandatory  petroleum  allocation  legis- 
lation: 

Authorizations  for  the  Atomic  EInergy 
Commission  and  Appropriations  for  En- 
ergj-  Programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  AEC :  and  a  host  of  other 
energj'-related  measures. 

The  Congress  also  has  much  other 
energy-related  legislation;  deepwater 
ports;  reorganization  of  energy  research 
and  development;  strip  mining  regula- 
tion ;  urban  mass  transit  legislation ;  en- 
ergy research  and  development  legisla- 
tion; conservation  legislation;  demon- 
stration programs  for  various  types  of 
energy;  and  maximum  national  speed 
limit  legislation  As  I  write.  In  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, It  appears  likely  that  several  of 
these  bllLs  may  be  passed  before  we  ad- 
journ, or  very  early  next  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  Inflation,  the  Con- 
gress can  only  provide  authorities  for  the 
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President  to  deal  with  energy  problems. 
We  cannot  make  his  use  them  wisely  and 
weU 

Mandatory  allocation  research  and 
development,  conservation,  and  other 
energy  authorities  have  been  available 
to  the  President  for  years,  and  he  has 
refused  to  use  them  and  mishandled 
them  These  authorities  might  have  t>een 
u.sed  to  head  off  rising  inflation,  dram  on 
our  balance  of  payments,  strain  on  rela- 
tions with  our  allies,  lost  production  and 
wages,  and  inconvenience  and  even  dan- 
ger for  American  citizens. 

.All  these  problems  migh*  have  been 
avoided  had  Pra-^ideni  Nlxon  utilized  the 
authority  Congress  has  given  him  and 
accepted  additional  authorities  for  new- 
programs. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  for 
the  information  of  Members  a  more  de- 
t.aiied  summarv-  of  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  the  1st  session  of  the  93d 
Congress:  / 
Majob     Lkgulativk     Accomi»i.ish»£Knt     for 

THX    l8T   SnSSION    OF    THS   93D    CONGRESS 
^/  AGRICULTDU: 

Omj)M$us  Farm  BUI. 

Emergency  Loan  Program 

Rural  Hectrlflcatlon  Act  Amendments. 

CONSTTrUnONAl.  ISSUES 

■War  Powers  Resolution. 

Impoundment  of  Funds. 

Conflrmatlon  of  Gerald  H.  Ford  as  Vice 
President. 

Funding  Resolution  for  Impeachment 
Inquiry. 

Executive  Privilege. 

DISTRICT  or  COLtTMBIA 

Home  Rule. 

Sutwldy  Payments  for  CbUd  Adoption. 

ECONOMT,  TRADE  AND  HOT7SING 

Trade  Reform. 

Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  Exten- 
sion. 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act. 

Public  'Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act. 

Interest  Rate  Control. 

Federal  Financing  Bank 

Intematlcm&l  Ekxinomlc  Policy. 

Public  Debt  Limit  Extension. 

Second  Public  Debt  Limit  Extension. 

Par  Value  Modification  Act. 

Public  Works  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

Home  Loan  Insurance. 

Housing  and  Mortgage  Laws. 

KDtrCATION 

Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
School  Lunch  Programs. 
Child  Nutrition  Programs. 
Basic  E^ducatlonal  Oppcwtunlty  Grants, 
National    Povmdatlon    for    the    Arts    and 
Humanities. 

Environmental  Education  Extension. 

EI'nnGT    NATTTkAI,    RKSOOmCKS    AND    THX 
ENVIRONMENT 

Emergency  Energy  Act. 

Em?rgency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Alaska  Pipeline. 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration. 

Daylight  Savings  Time. 

Ocean  Pollution  Control. 

Emergency  National  Maximum  Highway 
Speed  Limit  Act 

EndangertKl  Species  Act 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Authorisations, 

National  Flood  Insomnce 

Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program. 

Toxic  Substances 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  Act 

Saline  Water  Program  Authorisation. 
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Clean  Air  Act  Extension. 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Extension. 
National  Sea  Grant  College  Exteiusloa  Act. 
Water  Resources  Develc^ment  Act. 
User  Fees  In  Recreational  FacUlf.'SS. 
Sewage  Treatment  Plants 

rEOERAl,    EMPLOTEES 

Federal  Employe.^s  .^r.nuity  Increase. 
Federal  Hlmployeea  Health  Program. 
Federal  Employees  Leave. 
CivU  Service  Annuities. 

rOREICN     AFFAIRS     AND     NATIONAL     DKrKNSB 

Vietnam  Bomb'.ng  Halt 

Foreign  .'Vid  .Authorizations. 

Military  F'rocuremer.t  Authorizations. 

Military  Construction  .Authorizations. 

State  Department  Authorization. 

USIA  Authorization. 

Israel  Emergency  Assistance. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Uberty. 

United  Nations  Environment  Programs. 

HEALTH    AND    klEOICAL    CAaX 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations. 
Emergency  Medical  Services 
Health  Programs  Extension  Act. 
Lead-Based    Paint   Poisoning   Prevention. 
Hazardous  Materials  Transport. 

L.ABOR    AND    IMMIGRATION 

Comprehensive  Manpower  Act. 
Jointly     Administered     Trust     Funds    for 
Legal  Services. 

Extended  Unemployment  Benefits. 
RaUroad  Retirement  Amendments. 
Immigration  Limits. 

LAW     ENFORCEMENT     AND    CRIMINAl.     PROCEDC^a 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Amend- 
ments. 

Drug  Abuse  Education  Act. 

Jurisdiction  of  OvU  Actions  by  Senat* 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities. 

■Watergate  Grand  Jury  Extension. 

Federal  Prisoners,  Limits  of  Confinement. 

SCIENCE    AND    ASTRONAUTICS 

NASA  Authorization. 

National  Science  Foundation  AuthorlE*. 
tlon. 

SOCIAL    WKLTAJtE 

Social   Security   Benefit  Increases. 
Older  Americans  Service  Amendments. 
ChUd    Abuse    l^revenuon    and    Treatment 
Act. 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  P^rograms 
Supplemental    Security   Income. 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    COmrUNtCATIOKS 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation. 

Alrpon  Development  Acceleration  Act. 

Regional   RaUroad  Reorganization. 

Amtrak  Improvement  Act 

Public  Broadcasting  Authorlratton. 

VETERANS 

Veterans  Haalth  Care  Extension  Act. 

Veterans  DtsabUlty  Benefits  Incieaaa. 

Veterans  National  Cemetary  Act. 

Tax  Treatment  for  Prisoners  of  War. 
vrroas 

Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Rural  Water  and  Sewer  Grants 

Confirmation  of  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  OOce  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
of  1973. 

Emergency  Medical  Services  System  Act  at 
1973. 

Minimum  Wage  Act. 

Small  Business  Amendments. 

USIA  Authortxatlon. 

War  Powers  Resolution. 

OTHXa 

Bloentennlal  Administration. 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 
N*tlonal  Blomedica:  R*.<»arch. 
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Professional  Sports-TV  Blackouta. 
Export  AdnUnlstmtlon  Act  Amendment. 
Pranking  Reform. 
Attorney  Oeneral  Salary  Increase. 

AC&ictTi.Ttrmx 
Omnibus  Farm  Bill  (PX..  93-83.  approved 
August  10,  1973) — In  an  effort  to  encourage 
food  production  and  eliminate  subsidies  in 
times  of  high  market  prices,  Congress  ap- 
proved a  w«dely  Innovative  four-year  farm 
program  guaranteeing  farmers  a  "target- 
price"  return  on  three  basic  crops  (cotton, 
wheat,  feed) .  IT  the  market  fall„  to  pay  thoee 
prices,  government  payments  make  up  the 
difference,  while  "target-prices"  wtu  bie  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  production  coet  increases 
during  these  years.  Tbe  Parm  BUI  also  estab. 
llshes  a  •30.000  per  person  payment  Umlta. 
tlon:  suspends  the  "bread  tax"  on  domes- 
tic wheat  that  was  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer; Increases  dairy  price  support  to  80 
percent  of  parity  for  two  years,  then  drops  it 
to  75  percent:  and  extends  food  stamps  for 
four  years  while  providing  for  seml-annual 
cost-of-Uvliig  adjustments.  Finally,  a  majcr 
new  rural  conservation  program  Is  authorized 
to  succeed  REAP  including  a  pUot  forestry 
Incentives  program. 

Emergency  Loan  Program  (PX.  93-24.  ap- 
proved April  20.  1973) — This  year  Congress 
helped  the  fanner  faced  with  natural  disaster 
by  providing  a  modification  and  extension  of 
the  emergency  rural  loan  program,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Farmers  Home  Admin  1st rs tlon 
(FHA)  to  provide  five  percent  loans  to 
farmers  for  loss  of  crops  and  other  property 
due  to  natural  causes  T^ie  measure  provides 
for  an  18-day  extension  under  which  rural 
residents  might  flle  with  the  PHA  for  the 
oa»-percent.  955,000  forgiveness  loans  avail- 
able under  the  Hurricane  Agues  program. 
Rural  residents  are  eligible  to  obtain  one- 
percent.  $56,000  forgiveness  disaster  loans 
for  loss  only  of  dwellings  and  household  con. 
tents  between  December  27,  1972  and  April  20, 
1973.  Congress  also  established  a  new  dls. 
aster  relief  program  under  which  the  Small 
Busli}eaB  Administration  and  the  FHA  may 
grant  flvepercent,  no  forgiveness  loans  to 
persons  not  able  to  obtain  loans  elsewhere. 
Sural  SUctri/Usttion  Act  Amendmenta 
(Pi.  93-32.  May  11.  1973)— Congress  took 
action  to  assure  the  continuation  of  the  low- 
coet  loans  made  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  (REA)  which  had  been 
terminated  by  the  Nixon  Administration  m 
December.  1972  Congress  approved  legisla- 
tion restructuring  the  REA  and  converting 
tbe  program  int '  an  injured  and  guaranteed 
loan  program,  permitting  two  percent  loans 
for  electric  and  telephone  systems  In  sparsely 
populated  areas,  and  creating  a  revolving 
fimd  with  unlimited  borrowing  authority  for 
making  Insured  electric  and  telephone  loans. 
LoAOs  will  be  made  from  the  Urge  REA 
revolvmg  fund,  using  the  current  assets  of 
RE.V  estimated  at  more  than  M  billion.  The 
Administration  has  promised  that  REA  will 
make  loans  each  of  the  next  three  years  at 
leveU  at  least  as  high  as  thoee  budgeted  for 
fiscal  1974.  which  means  a  toui  REA  loan 
level  of  1758  million,  with  at  least  |105  mil- 
lion for  the  two  percent  loans  for  tparacly 
populated  areas. 

coHSi  1 1  u  I  lowsi,  lamxjwa 
War  Pouer*  Retolution  t  PX.  »3-14«.  with- 
out approval  November  7.  1973)  — Congress 
reasaened  lu  constitutional  role  in  the  war- 
making  area  by  placing  restralnu  on  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  commit  US 
forcce  to  hortU:ries  without  congreaBtonal 
codsect  This  historical  move  came  about 
after  the  President,  and  In  the  absence  of 
any  congrcasiooai  declaratloo  of  war.  con- 
ducted masaUc  air  booabardment  over  Cam- 
bodia a:,d  LaoaAfter  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
•ceords  ar,d  return  of  US  troops  and  POWs 
Bren  after  a  reoord  of  opposition  by  both 
tb»    House    and    Senate    to    the    bombing. 
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President   Nixon   vetoed   legislation   provid- 
ing (or  a  cutofr  of  funds.  Subsequent  con- 
gressional  Investigations  revealer^   a  pattern 
of  secret  bombings  of  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
activities    conducted    despite    congressional 
prohibitions  against  Invasion  from  land.  air. 
or  sea.  The  facts  were  concealed  from   the 
public  and  Congreas  until  uncovered  In  in- 
vestigations. Congress  was  compelled  to  re- 
strain the  President  by  forcing  him  to  ter- 
minate Iximbing  after  August  16  of  this  year. 
Congress   subsequently    gave   final    approval 
to    the    War    Powers   Resolution,    which    re- 
quires consultation  with  Congress  If  at  all 
possible  In  advance  of  any  Introduction  of 
U.S.   forces   to  hostilities   and   a   full   report 
to   Congress    within    48    hours    after    taking 
such  action.  If  Congress  does  not  expressly 
authorize    the    commitment,    the    President 
must  withdraw  troops  within  60  days  (a  30 
day  extension   U  permitted   if  the  safety  of 
troops  so  requires).  Anytime  after  the  com- 
mitment of  forces,  the  Congress  could  man- 
date Immediate  withdrawal  through  passage 
of   a   concurrent    resolution — which    Is    not 
subject  to  veto    In  addition,  the  resolution 
stipulates  that  none  of  Its  provisions  are  to 
be  construed  as  granting  any  authority   to 
the  President  that  he  would  not  have  had 
In  the  absence  of  the  resolution.  The  power 
of  the  President  to  commit  forces  Is  defined 
to  '(Include   only    situations    where   Congress 
has  declared  war  or  provided  other  statutory 
authorization,  or  when  a  national  emergency 
exists  because  of  attack  on  the   US    or  Its 
forces.    The    President,    claiming    that    the 
resolution    Imposed    "unconstitutional    and 
dangerous"    restrictions   on    the    President's 
wannaklng  authority  vetoed  the  measure  on 
October  24.  only  to  have  both  Hotises  over- 
ride the  veto  on  November  7. 

Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
2973  (H.R.  7130  passed  the  House  December 
5.  1973) — A  major  step  toward  reatorlnp 
Congress"  control  over  the  Federal  budget 
wa.;  taken  In  early  December  when  the  House 
approved  legislation  which  would  signif- 
icantly reform  the  budgetary  process  and 
provide  for  congressional  review  and  control 
of  presidential  Impoundment  of  funds.  Title 
I  provides  for  the  adoption  each  year  of  a 
congressional  budget.  Including  a  determi- 
nation of  the  appropriate  levels  of  revenues, 
expenditures,  and  budget  surplus  or  deficit 
A  Committee  on  the  Budget  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  would  be  established 
along  with  a  Joint  Legislative  Budget  Office 
to  serve  both  Committees.  In  addition  the 
Approprtatiorvs  Committee  would  be  given 
authority  to  control  all  new  back-door  spend- 
ing The  bill  would  require  Congress  to  es- 
tablish an  overall  spending  celling  with  sub- 
celling  levels  in  program  categories  It  would 
revise  the  timetable  for  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  processes,  setting  April  1 
as  the  date  for  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  authorization  bills  and  an  August  1  dat<! 
for  appropriations  bills  to  be  cleared  by  both 
Houses.  The  start  of  the  fiscal  year  would 
be  changed  from  July  1  to  October  1,  and 
Congress  would  adopt  a  final  concurrent 
budget  resolution  by  September  15  reaffirm- 
ing the  original  ceilings,  or  revising  them  up- 
ward, or  directing  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  make  cuts  in  appropriations  to 
bring  them  in  line  with  the  ceilings.  A  first 
concurent  resolution  establishing  an  over- 
all spending  celling  and  sub-ceilings  woul(J 
have  to  be  passed  by  May  1,  hopefully  provid- 
ing Congress  the  opportunity  to  debate  na- 
tional priorities  and  to  make  major  policy 
choices  on  spending  If  the  ceilings  were  in- 
creased, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  would  be  required  to  draft  tax 
measures  to  raise  additional  revenues,  and 
Congress  could  not  adjourn  without  pass- 
ing the  final  budget  resolution  Title  II  es- 
tablishes a  control  procedure  whereby  either 
House  of  Confrsas  may  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent fjT  any  other   officer   of   the  executi.e 
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branch  from  continuing  an  Impoundment. 
The  bill  requires  the  President  to  notify 
Congress  ten  days  after  any  Impoundment  of 
appropriated  funds  has  been  made.  If  either 
House  approves  a  resolution  disapproving 
the  impoundment  within  60  days,  the  im- 
poundment would  have  to  be  terminated. 
(HJl.  7130  brings  together  two  distinct  leg- 
islative Initiatives,  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control  and  the 
Impoundment  controls  contained  In  S.  373 
(HJl.  8480)   which  Is  described  below.  1 

Impoundment  0/  Funds  (S   373  passed  the 
House  July  25,  1973.  In  conference.)— Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  Impounded  an  average  of  $11 
blUlon  In  appropriated  funds  each  year  since 
taking  office,  far  above   the   average  during 
past    Administrations.    Unfortunately,    most 
of  these  Impoundments  have  been  for  vital 
domestic  programs  aud  needs.  For  example, 
he    has    Impounded    (6    bUUon    In    contract 
authority  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment   facilities    to    clean    up    the    Nation's 
waterways    (enacted    by    Congress    over    the 
President's  veto).  In  a  case  probably  headed 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  the  thrust  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  rulings  is  that  the  Administra- 
tion must  release  the  full  (6  billion.  So  far. 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  lost  the  over- 
whelming   majority    of    cases    this    year    In- 
volving   billions    of    dollars    In    Impounded 
funds.    Both    Houses    of    Congress    have    re- 
sponded to  this  excessive  and  mostly  Illegal 
Impoundment  of  funds  by  passing  legislation 
to  prohibit  Impoundments  unless  approved 
by  congressional  action.  Both  versions  estab- 
lish an  expenditure  celling  for  fiscal  1973  la 
recognition  of  the  need  for  some  Federal  ex- 
penditure guidelines.  Both  versions  also  re- 
quire the  President  to  notify  the  Congress  of 
impounded  funds  within  ten  days  via  special 
message.  The  House-passed  measure  speclhes 
the   following   information   to   be   contained 
in  the  President's  message:  amount  of  funds 
impounded,  date  the  funds  were  impounded; 
any  account,  department,  or  establishment  of 
the  Oovernment  to  which  such   Impounded 
funds  would  have  been  available  for  obliga- 
tion except   for  such   Impoundment:    period 
of  time  during  which   the   funds  are  to  be 
Impounded,    reasons  for  the   impouadmtnt, 
includmg    any    legal    authority    invoked    by 
him  to  Justify  the  impoundment;  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  estimated 
fiscal,  economic  and  budgetary  effect  of  the 
lm|>oundment.    Both    bills    require    reports 
within  ten  days  of  the  Impoundment  where- 
as  existing   law    requires    quarterly   reports. 
The  major  difference  between  the  Senate  and 
the   House   versions   is   In   the   procedure   to 
approve    or    disapprove    a    presidential    im- 
poundment. The  House  version  provides  that 
Impoundments  must  cease  within  60  calendar 
days  only  if  the  specific  Impoundment  Is  dis- 
approved  by   either   House  of   Congress   by 
passage  of  a  resolution.  Failure  to  act  with- 
in that  period  would,  in  effect,  sanction  the 
Impoundment. 

Ford  Nomiruition — On  December  fl.  1973. 
by  a  vote  of  387  to  35.  the  House  of  Rep- 
ressntatlves  confirmed  Oerald  R.  Ford  as 
the  fortieth  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Ford  was  the  first  person  ever 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  first  person  to  be  confirmed  by 
either  House  under  provisions  of  the  25th 
Amendment  Adopted  in  1967.  section  2  of 
the  26tb  Anaendment  provldee  that  "when- 
ever there  la  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  shall  nominate 
a  Vice  President  who  shall  take  office  upon 
confirmation  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress"  The  Senate  ap^iroved  the 
nomlnaxion  on  November  27.  1973  bv  a  vote 
of  93  to  3  The  Office  of  Vice  President  be- 
came vacant  on  October  10  1973  when  Splro 
Agnew  submitted  his  resignation. 

Imjyeachment  of  the  Preildent  (Hearings 
scheduled  by  the  House  Judiclar>-  Committee 
early  1974)  During  the  First  Session  of 
the  93rd  Congress  a  number  of  Impeschmsni 
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Resolutions  were  Introduced  along  with  other 
resolutions  urging  an  Investigation  Into  the 
activities  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Richard  Nixon.  All  resolutions  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
which  is  conducting  an  Investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  grounds  exist  for  Im- 
peachment. On  November  15,  1973  the  House 
authorized  one  million  dollars  to  fund  the 
Committee's  investigation. 

Executii'e  Privilege  (Legislation  not  yet  re- 
ported; hearings  underway) — At  a  time  when 
the  Congress  has  voted  to  open  its  opera- 
tions and  procedures  to  public  scrutiny,  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  using  executive  priv- 
ilege to  withhold  vital  information  from 
the  Congress  and  to  block  even  Federal  law 
enforcement  officials  and  the  courts  from 
access  to  materials  which  in  their  Judgmient 
bears  on  possible  criminal  activity.  Execu- 
tive privilege,  even  though  practiced  by  past 
Presidents,  is  mentioned  neither  In  law  nor 
the  Constitution,  and  has  never  been  tested 
in  the  courts.  Previous  Presidents,  however, 
have  made  only  limited  use  of  executive  priv- 
ilege, and  then  only  to  protect  legitimate 
national  security  Interests.  On  the  other 
hand.  President  Nixon's  interpretation  of 
executive  privilege,  as  expressed  by  his 
former  Attorney  Oeneral  Richard  kleln- 
dlenst.  Is  that  It  may  be  Invoked  to  prevent 
any  one  of  the  millions  of  executive  agency 
employees  from  testifying  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  Both  Houses  have  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  the  area  of  executive  priv- 
ilege and  the  House  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment Operations  Is  currently  drafting  leg- 
islation to  establish  criteria  governing  and 
restricting  the  use  of  executive  privilege  and 
to  require  that  all  Information  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  by  executive  agencies — 
except  when  the  President  himself  invokes 
executive  privilege. 

DIBTaiCT  or  COLtTMBIA 

District  of  Columbia  Home  Rule  (PX. 
93-198.  approved  December  24,  1873) — For 
the  first  time  this  century.  Congress  has 
restored  elected  local  government  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  legisla- 
tion that  allows  voters  to  choose  a  mayor  and 
a  thlrteen-member  City  Council,  previously 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Act  retains 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  control  muni- 
cipal spending  and  to  veto  all  actions  by  the 
elected  city  government.  Voters  are  to  cast 
their  ballots  in  May  1974  in  a  referendum 
election  In  which  they  will  decide  whether 
to  approve  a  city  charter  embodying  the 
new  form  of  government.  If  the  proposed 
charter  Is  approved  in  the  referendum,  pri- 
mary elections  for  mayor  and  City  Council 
will  be  held  In  September  with  the  general 
election  In  November.  The  elected  govern- 
ment would  then  take  office  In  January.  1976. 
The  Council  chairman  and  four  Council 
members  are  to  be  elected  at  large  with  the 
other  eight  members  elected  from  each  of 
the  eight  wards,  with  guaranteed  minority 
party  represenUtlon  on  the  Council.  The 
city  will  be  prohibited  from  taxing  Federal 
or  local  government  property  In  the  District, 
but  will  be  able  to  enact  other  taxes,  except 
for  a  tax  on  commuter  Income  Congreas 
wui  retain  control  of  how  the  District  spends 
Its  money  Approval  of  the  city  budget  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  Congress 
each  year  will  be  req-ilr^  T^  «.  pvdcrRl  psy- 
ment  to  the  District  is  .«■•  at  $2:^  million  for 
fiscal  1978.  gradually  !r.^r^aalng  to  $300 
minion  by  fiscal  1978. 

Subsidy  Payment  for  Child  Adoption  (HJl. 
11238  passed  the  House  November  28.  1973)  — 
The  House  provided  for  an  Improved  system 
of  adoption  of  children  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  authorising  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  adoption 
subsidy  payments  on  behalf  of  children  with 
special  needs,  where  such  children  otherwise 
would  In  all  Itkallhood  go  with  adoption,  and 
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where  the  adoptive  family  Is  deemed  appro- 
priate In  all  respects  but  for  Its  economic 
inability  to  meet  the  child's  needs.  Currently 
It  Is  estimated  that  in  the  Dii'vrlct  there  are 
between  2,500  and  2.7<X)  children  who  are 
wards  of  the  District  Oover:iment  Of  these 
It  is  estimated  that  between  200  and  300 
could  be  placed  In  permanent  families  with 
the  assistance  of  a:,  adoption  subsidy  pro- 
gram. Apprt  xlmateiy  150  such  placements 
are  exptcied  wathm  t,he  first  year  alone. 

ZCONOMY.    nUDE    AKD    RODSING 

Trade  RefoT-m  iRR  10710  pa.ssed  the 
House  December  11.  1973)— In  a  major  step 
toward  llbera!l?#d  world  trade  the  House 
approved  a  comprehensive  'rfwde  bill  which 
represents  a  major  step  'oward  formulation 
of  a  new  round  of  in'ernatin-nl  r.ecotlatlons 
that  will  Increase  world  trade  by  eiving  the 
FYesldent  broad  authority  to  reduce  U.S. 
tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  freer  commerce. 
TTie  House  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  denies  mofi'  favored  nation  treat- 
ment for  Russian  exports  to  the  United 
States  as  well  bs  long  term  credits  (such  as 
funds  for  machine  tools,  oil  pipeline  ma- 
chinery and  goods  and  food  stuffs)  for  Rus- 
sian Imports  until  the  Pre.sldent  certifies 
that  the  Immigration  of  Jews  from  Russia 
Is  not  being  lmp<vied  Responsibility  for  ne- 
gotiating trade  aereements  lies  with  the 
Executive  Branch,  but  since  expiration  of 
the  1962  TYade  Expansion  Act  In  June  of 
1967.  the  President  has  had  no  authority  in 
this  area.  Yet.  over  the  past  twenty  years 
a  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  Including  the  fact 
that  world  trade  has  Increased  rapidly  but 
unevenly  becaiise  of  non-tariff  barriers,  and 
expanded  world  productive  capacltlies  have 
shifted  trading  patterns.  Second,  irmasslve 
balance  of  payments  dlsequUlbrft  between 
nations  has  arisen,  with  the  UB  going  from 
substantial  surpluses  to  recurring  deficits. 
Third.  Eviropean  and  Japanese  economic  re- 
surgence led  to  a  breakdown  of  the  world's 
monetary  system,  and  sub.sequent  realign- 
ment of  exchange  rates  and  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  Fourth,  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory trade  practices  have  thwarted  US.  ex- 
ports and  unduly  stimulated  imports  Into 
the  VS.,  wlfh  harmful  efTects  on  domestic 
Industry.  Flf;h  m  ntinatlona:  adjustment 
and  relocation  assistance  ha.s  provided  little 
help  In  amelloratlnjf  the  dislocations  ca\:sed 
by  foreign  imports  Sixth,  multinational 
corporations  have  combined  V  i^  tectinology 
and  low-wage  foreurr.  labor  to  erode  the 
domestic  production  base  and  threaten 
American  Jobs  and  bu-slness  opjKirtunltles, 
as  well  as  markets  In  third  countries.  Also, 
trading  relationships  involving  lesser  devel- 
oped countries,  negligible  ten  years  ago. 
have  Increased  in  significance  The  Senate 
will  consider  the  Trade  Bill  durine  the  Sec- 
ond Session  of  the  93rd  Congress  vmh  pass- 
age expected  in  early  1 974 

Sconomic  Stabxlizaticm  Art  of  1970  Exten- 
sion (P.  L.  93-28.  approved  April  ,Sf  1973  1- 
Paced  with  the  pressing  c<  ncern  of  a  record 
Inflation  severely  rsvapl:.*;  our  eotinomy 
Congress  extstxled  t.be  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970  which  authoruses  the  ITesi- 
dent  broad  powe.-s  to  stabilize  prices  rents 
wages  and  salaries  It  also  gives  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  establish,  after  public 
hearings,  priorities  of  use  and  allocation 
system  of  supplies  of  petrols. im  products. 
Including  crude  oil.  in  order  to  equitably 
meet  needs  in  various  sections  cf  the  coun- 
try and  to  prevent  antl-conipetitive  effects 
which  could  deveiop  rrom  f.hi.rTa(;efi  ,jf  petro- 
leum producu  In  February,  the  President 
asked  for  ni»;or  economic  pow«r^  promising 
prosperity  without  inflation  in  return.  Tills 
Act  granted  some  of  the  most  sweeping  eco- 
nomic powsrs  a  Congress  r'an  confer  upon  a 
President.  Beokuse  the  President  was  slow 
to  act,  however,  the  cost  of  living  is  up  8 
percent   compared    with    3  4    percent   for   all 
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of   1972,   with   price   inereases  hitting   every 
American  f anUly. 

Interest  Equalisation  Tax  Eztenswn  Act 
(P.  L.  93-17.  approved  April  10,  1973)— An- 
other major  congressional  Initiative  extended 
the  application  of  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  for  15  months,  to  June  30,  1974.  and  pro- 
vided for  certain  exclusions  from  the  tax.  It 
is  the  interest  equallzatloa  tax  which 
equalizes  the  diffM^ntial  In  Interest  costs  as 
between  domestic  and  foreign  securities, 
thus  assisting  to  stem  our  outflow  of  dollars. 

Public  Works  and  EcoruDmic  Development 
Act  ^P.  L.  93-^6,  approved  June  18,  1973)  — 
Aft«r  vetoing  a  similar  bill  in  1972,  the  Ad- 
nxliUstratlon  continued  its  non-support  of 
the  program  which  provides  many  Americans 
with  Jobs  in  depressed  areas  of  our  country, 
proposing  abolishment  ot  the  Economl;  De- 
velopment Administration  and  transferral  of 
its  functions  to  other  agencies.  Cor.gress 
voted  to  continue  it  for  at  least  one  more 
year  and  to  continue  Important  direct  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  seven  regional  economic 
commUslons.  To  'urther  continue  support 
for  economically  depressed  areas  and  uchleve 
minimum  unemployment,  Congress  extended 
the  Public  Wcrfcs  and  Economic  Development 
Act  through  fiscal  jear  1974.  For  this  Con- 
gress authorized  funds  for  public  ficUlty 
grant  programs,  business  development  pro- 
grams, technical  assistance  In  allevtatln.^  tm- 
employment  In  certain  of  our  Nation's  areas, 
and  for  economic  development  centers.  Tlie 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develc^ment 
Act,  originally  enacted  in  1965.  provides  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  areas  that  lag  behind  the 
growth  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  suffer 
from  high  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. With  the  Act's  extension.  Congress 
continues  to  provide  Federal  assistance,  ha 
cooperation  with  States  and  localities,  to 
enable  areas  and  regions  suffering  economic 
distress  to  help  themselves  to  develoo  the 
planning  and  financing  capabUJty  for"  Ung 
lasting  improvement  and  for  the  creation 
of  permanent  Jobs  It  Is  estimated  that  ttta 
public  facUttles  grant  program  alon?  baa 
made  possible  some  330.000  permanent  Jobs 
In  over  1,460  communities  across  the  covin  try. 
A  conservative  estimate  for  the  er.tlre  pro- 
gram would  bring  the  figure  to  over  half 
a  million  jobs  located  by  theee  programs 
since  enactment  of  this  legislation   m   1965. 

Interest  Rate  Control  (PX  93-100,  ap- 
proved Augist  16.  1973)— Congress  extended 
untu  December  31.  1974  the  authority  of 
Federal  bans  .T-ei^ulatory  agencies  to  set  fea- 
sible Interest  rates  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits held  by  cv>mraerclal  banks,  savings  and 
loan  ln8tltutlor\8,  and  mutual  savings  banks. 
The  law  lin.Ued  NOW,  or  Interest  bearing, 
checking  accounts,  to  two  states.  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Ham ps:  ire,  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  i;nder  Federal  s\;pemslon.  In 
addltloi:.  the  law  permits  national  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  chartered  by 
the  Pedera,  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
u.vest  In  State  housing  corporations  in  the 
States  wl.ere  their  headq',;arters  are  located, 
and  it  creates  a  new  procedure  for  payment 
by  8avi:;fr5  and  loan  aseoctailons  of  premiums 
into  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion's Reserve  Fund 

Federal  F:nant~:T,g  Bank  (PX.  93-224,  ap- 
proved December  2y  19731 — This  Act  estab- 
lishe?  a  Federal  Fi:,ancHig  Bank  under  the 
ger.ersl  sv.pen  is.or.  of  tr.e  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  thrcigh  which  the  marketing  of 
Federal  and  federaily-aastete^i  borr  »-.:i^ 
activities  will  b*  centralleed  TTie  Bar.t  •.-  »u- 
thorlsed  to  buy  securities  issued  by  FyKJera. 
agencies  to  finance  ir.elr  »ct;v:Tlej  *:;<;  u> 
fund  Its  operations  by  selling  it*  cw:  .sf-.i.ri- 
tlss.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treai:..rv  :>  au- 
thortzed  to  approve  or  di-sapprore  ii.  advance 
the  financing  of  prot:rams  planned  by  sepa- 
rate Federal  agencies.  7>.at  authority  wUl 
ppovMe  the  S«>c.-et*ry  with  the  means  to 
judge  borrowing  mer.b.xls,  »ourc«s  of  financ- 
ing, timing,    itueres:    rate*,   maturtttes  ai>4 
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other  conditions  adopted  by  the  agencies  m 
laaulng  obligations  Certain  Federal  agencies 
and  types  of  aeeurltlefl  are  exempted  from 
tbe  review  of  the  Treasiiry  Department.  The 
Act  also  places  a  time  limit  on  a  TVeasury 
decision  approTing  or  vetoing  an  agency's 
financing  plans  to  prevent  any  administra- 
tion from  ending  a  program  simply  by  with- 
holding judgment 

Intematioruil  Economic  Policy  (PX.  93-131, 
approved  October  4.  1973) — Congress  ex- 
tended for  four  years — until  June  30.  1977 — 
the  Council  on  Intematlon*!  Economic 
Policy  whose  statutory  authority  expired 
June  SO.  The  Council  coordinates  the  efforts 
of  more  than  80  Federal  agencies  or  other 
units  Involved  in  some  aspect  of  foreign 
economic  affairs.  It  focuses  on  International 
economic  policy  issues  and  recommends 
policies  consistent  with  domestic  economic 
policy  and  basic  foreign  policy  objectives 
PX.  93-121  requires  Senate  confirmation  of 
any  future  Executive  Directors  of  the  Coun- 
cil, exempting  the  present  Director,  Peter 
Flanlgan.  The  measure  also  removes  the 
President  from  the  Council,  while  allowing 
blm  to  appoint  a  chairman  from  among  its 
members,  and  adds  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation as  a  new  member  A  total  of  (1  4 
mUUon  was  authorized  for  fiscal  1974  for  the 
Council's  operations. 

Public  Debt  Limit  Extension  (PX.  9»-53. 
approved  July  1.  1973) — Congress  continued 
the  debt  limitation  level  at  MAS  bUtloQ 
through  November  30.  1973  This  measure  In 
addition  extended  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  In  States  wboee  rates  of  Insured  un- 
employment are  at  least  4.5  percent;  extended 
for  one  year  the  authorization  for  project 
grants  under  the  maternal  and  child  health 
program  which  was  scheduled  to  expire 
June  30.  1973.  and  provided  for  a  transition 
in  funding  to  a  state-coordinated  program  of 
maternal  and  child  health  programs.  Con- 
gress also  requires  the  presidential  campaign 
checkoff  provisions  on  the  Income  tax  return 
form  to  be  placed  either  on  the  front  page 
of  the  return  or  where  signature  Is  required. 
Congress  also  eliminated  separate  funds  for 
the  two  major  parties,  consolidating  all 
moaey  Into  a  general  fund. 

Second  Public  Dtbt  Limit  Extension  (PL 
93-173.  approved  December  3.  19T1) — Con- 
gress approved  for  a  secoi:d  time  this  ses- 
sion an  extension  of  the  temporary  PMeral 
debt  ILmlt  through  the  end  of  fiscal  1974, 
Increasing  the  celling  to  $475  7  billion  The 
previously  existing  M65  billion  temporary 
debt  limit  expired  on  November  30  allowing 
the  celling  to  fall  to  its  permanent  $400  bil- 
lion level.  During  the  course  of  debate,  the 
House  deleted  $2  3  billion  from  the  com- 
mittee's recommeTided  debt  ceUtng. 

Par  Value  Afodi/lcotion  Act  ( PX.  93-110. 
approved  September  21,  1973)— This  Act  au- 
thrrizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
raise  the  pr.ce  of  gold  to  $42  22  an  ounce 
from  »3«  I  a  deval<uktlon  of  ten  percent)  and 
repeals  a  prohibition  on  ownership  cf  gold 
by  private  citizens  when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  repeal  would  not  affect  adversely 
the  intem'ktioaal  monetary  position  of  the 
United  States  The  law  ratifies  the  Admin- 
istration's 1971  agreement  to  International 
monetary  reform,  precipitated  by  infiatlon 
and  by  the  wors;  trade  imbalai^ce  in  VS. 
hlstfTTy 

Public  Worki  on  RireT$  and  Harbors  (H  R 
10203  passed  the  House  October  12  1973)  — 
The  House  auticrired  a  toUl  of  $1  25  billion 
for  conctructlo-i.  repair,  design,  and  develop- 
ment of  navlgBilcn.  flood  control  and  other 
w»ter  resource  projects  with  new  emphases 
on  environmental  and  recreational  consid- 
erations. Innovative  alternatives  to  existing 
flood  control  methods  and  demonstratloii 
projects  to  prevent  shorelUie  erosioxi  Thl» 
ieglaiiUion.  »blcn  la  sUnUar  to  the  flood  con- 
trol bUl  vetoed  by  the  President  in  1972. 
would  auUionse  a  n«w  procedure  for  uni- 
form canc«llatx»r.  of  out  of  date  projects  and 
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would  t*k«  the  authority  Congreas  granted 
m  l»fl8  to  the  President  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  to  determine  the  formula  by 
which  water  reaource  projects  were  approved 
or  disapproved  Since  the  President  had 
vetoed  the  1972  bill  as  LalUtionary.  the  House 
designed  this  bill  to  counter  the  Inflation 
argument  by  Initiating  a  two-step  authorlza- 
tlon  process 

Home    Loan    Insurance    (PX.    93-117,    ap- 
proved October  2.   1973)— With  the  Federal 
Housing  Agency's  insuring  authority  expir- 
ing a  sAcond  time  this  year  i  October  I ) .  Con- 
gress authorized  an  extension  of  the  FUA's 
authority   to  set  government-insured   mort- 
gage interest  rates  and  authorised  funds  for 
its  b«alc  Federal  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs  until  October  1,   1974.  Con- 
gress Increased  by  $140  million  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  enter  Into  an- 
nual contracts  with   local  housing  authori- 
ties and  extended  the  Secretary  »  authority  to 
set  maximum  interest  rates  for  FHA  mort- 
gages and  Veter^ru  Administration  guaran- 
teed   loAns.   Authority    for    new   community 
development   guarante«a   was   increased   and 
various  rural  housing  authorizatiozis  under 
the  1949  Housing  Act  (PX.  81-171)   were  ex- 
tended until  October  1.  1974.  Also  extended 
until   the  October  date   were   the   authority 
qX  the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation to  purchase  mortgages,  necessary  to 
permit  continuation  of  HUD's  speci«l  tandem 
plan  for  low-income  housing  financing  and 
the  period   in   which   the   HUD  8ecret*ry    is 
authorized   to  make  rehabiutatlon   loans.   A 
total  of  $110  mUlion  for  fiscal  1974  was  au- 
thorised for  comprehens.  /e  planning  grants, 
$M4  million  for  urt>«n  renewal.  $63  million 
for  open  space,  and  $40  mUllon  for  neighbor- 
hood facilities. 

Housing  and  Mortgage  Latci  (H  J.  Res.  512 
reported  from  conference  July  31,  1973.  Con- 
ference report  recommitted  September  5. 
1973) — Paced  with  a  moratorium  on  low- 
income  and  tnlddle- income  housing  Imposed 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  in  January 
1973.  Congress  attempted  to  Uke  action  to 
terminate  the  moratorium  and  extend  pro- 
grams suspended  on  urban  renewal,  model 
cities,  water  and  sewer  and  other  community 
development  projects.  The  bih  also  would 
have  renewed  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  set  mortgage  rates  for  the  FHA 
scheduled  to  expire  June  30.  1973.  When  the 
President  assured  Congress  of  a  veto.  Con- 
gresa  passed  an  emergency  measure  (PX. 
93-85)  extending  the  FHA  instirlng  authority 
until  Congress  could  approve  a  compromise 
bill,  later  to  become  PX    93-117  (above) 
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Vocoftonoi  RfhabiXitation  (PX  93-112, 
approved  September  26.  1973) — The  train- 
ing of  handicapped  Americans  for  productive 
Jobs  has  also  been  a  :op  priority  of  thLs  Con- 
gress Unfortunately,  two  such  bills  were 
vetoed  within  the  psst  year  by  the  President 
Congress  was  advised  that  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped bad  to  be  drastically  cut.  and  train- 
ing for  those  suffering  from  spinal  oord 
injuries  and  severe  kidney  diseases 
eliminated,  before  any  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  woiUd  lie  signed  into  law  Con- 
KresB  was  forced  as  a  result  to  approve  legis- 
lation with  a  substantial  reduction  In  au- 
thorizations for  the  handicapped.  This  Act 
authorizes  $155  billion  In  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975.  an  amount  substantially  lower 
than  those  authorized  in  the  vetoed  bills — 
$3  5  billion  and  $2.6  bUllon  respectively  The 
1973  Aot  requires  State  rehabUltation  agen- 
cies to  serve  the  most  severely  handicapped 
first,  with  each  State  to  receive  a  basic  allot- 
ment of  at  least  $2  million  or  one  quarter  of 
one  percent  of  funds  appropriated  the  basic 
program,  whichever  was  greater  Congress 
also  required  that  personal  guidance  services 
be  eetahlUhed.  that  an  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board  be 
created  to  enforce  existing  requirements  that 


public  buildings  and  transportation  be  ac- 
cessible "o  the  handicapped,  and  that  Federal 
mortgage  insurance  be  available  for  con- 
struction of  rehabUiUtion  faculties.  The 
Secretary  of  HJTW  may  authorla  research  and 
training  grants  and  contracts  for  worlt  in 
the  rehabmutlon  field  Oongrees  authortaed 
such  sums  as  necessary  for  construction  of 
rehabmutlon  facilities  and  for  grants  to 
provide  vocational  training  services  for  the 
handicapped. 

School  Lunch  Programs   (PX.  93-150.  ap- 
proved   Novemt)er     7.     1973)— Congress     in- 
creased PSderaJ  aid  to  school  nutriUon  pro- 
grams hard  hit  by  rising  food  cosu  In  order 
to   more  adequately   meet  the  nutrition  re- 
qulrementB  of  needy  chUdren   in  our  public 
school    systems.    The    Federal    payment    per 
school    lunch    served    was    Increased    to    ten 
cents,  from  the  existing  level  of  eight  cenu. 
The  Act  also  Incressss  Federal  payments  for 
school  breakfasts  and  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  served  to  needy  students.  The 
Federal  payment  for  free  lunches  U  increased 
to  45  cenU.  from  40  cenu.  and  the  minimum 
payment  per  reducedprlce  lunch  to  35  cents 
from  30  cenu   Although  President  NUtn  op- 
posed the  two-cent  increase  and  threaUned 
to  veto  the  measure,  Congress  sought  to  re- 
duce the  financial  burden  to  the  States  and 
the   approximately   28.000.000   studenu   par- 
ucipatlng  in  the  programs.  The  Act  guaran- 
tees to  the  SUUs  cash  paymenu  instead  of 
school    food    commodities    in    situations    in 
which    the    Federal    Government    could    not 
deliver    food    during    a    school    year.    The 
eligibUlty  requlremenu   were   broadened  for 
flacal  1974  for  the  reduced  price  lunch  pro- 
gram to  ChUdren  of  famUles  whoee  Income 
was    as    much    as    75    percent   over    the    ap- 
plicable poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture    The   Act   requires 
that  school  lunch  funds  be  allocated  to  the 
States  by  a  formula  based  on  the  number  of 
free  and  reduced -price  lunches  served,  rather 
than  on  the  number  cf  chUdren  claaslfled  as 
oomlng  from  low  income  families.  A  special 
provision     authorizes     semiannual     cost-of- 
Uvlng  adJustmenU  beglnnUig  January  1.  1974 
to  reflect  automatlcaUy  changes  In  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  for  food  served  away  from 
home.  Congress  also  assured   that  chUdren 
who  qualify  for  free   lunches  shall  also  be 
eligible  for  free  milk. 

Child  Nutrition  Profframs  (PL  93  13  ap- 
proved March  30.  1973) —Because  of  a  delay 
in  purchases  of  food  commodities  for  child 
nutrition  programs  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Congress  was  prompted  earlv  in 
the  session  to  pass  legislation  requiring  that 
Federal  commodity  purchases  for  the  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  remain  at  the 
level  budgeted  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1973  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  re- 
quired to  determine  by  March  15  the  total 
value  of  commodities  the  Department  would 
be  able  to  deliver  to  the  States  in  the  re- 
maining four  months  of  fiscal  1973  and  to 
pay  the  difference  by  April  15  to  Sute  edu- 
cation agencies  if  the  total  value  of  those 
commodities  was  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
value  of  ooinmodttlee  orlglnallv  program- 
med. At  the  time  this  Act  was  passed  dona- 
tions of  beef,  pork,  chee.<«e,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  runnUig  behind,  threatening  the 
nutritional  content  of  school  meals  and  the 
continuation  of  free  lunches  for  needy  young- 
sters.  Most  States  were  receiving  half  as 
much  In  commodities  as  they  received  last 
ve.ir,  and  some  States  were  even  receiving 
as  little  as  30  percent  of  last  years  level. 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
(P.L.  93-35.  approved  May  18,  1973)— Con- 
gress determined  that  for  the  flxst  time  granU 
under  the  new  Basic  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grants  program  should  be  limited  to 
flnt  year  fuUtime  coUege  studenu.  thereby 
tncreaaing  individual  granu  to  an  average 
$240  and  a  nuximum  $600.  Had  Congress 
not  limited  the  funds  to  first  year  studenu. 
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the  average  grant  under  the  program,  it  is 
estimated,  would  have  only  been  a  total  of 
$80.  costing  $10  to  administer  per  student 
Funds  for  the  grant  program  totalled  $122 
mUUon  In  fiscal  1973.  The  Act  also  extends 
the  National  CommLsslon  on  the  Financing 
of  Poatsecondary  Education  to  June  30.  1974. 

National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities (PX  93-133.  approved  October  19, 
1973) — Congress  has  approved  legislation 
substantially  Increasing  authorizations  for 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  ArU  and  Hu- 
manities which  has  advanced  Federal  and 
local  encouragement  and  support  for  the 
arU  and  humanities  Congress  authorized  a 
total  of  $145  mUllon  for  fiscal  1974,  $2(X)  mU- 
llon for  fiscal  1975,  and  $252  mlUlon  for  fiscal 
1978.  The  minimum  all  i»nipnt  for  Federal 
arU  granu  to  the  Stares  wiis  increased  tc 
$200,000  from  $65,000.  and  Federal  art  funds 
were  authorized  to  be  used  for  payment  of  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  an  approved 
project.  Should  the  total  allotment  of  the 
project  exceed  $125,000.  excess  funds  could 
be  used  to  finance  the  entire  coet  of  pro- 
ject so  long  as  the  total  amount  of  fuU  Fed- 
eral funding  did  not  exceed  20  percent  of 
the  total  SUU  allotment  For  the  humanities 
endowment,  the  new  law  provides  equal  fund- 
ing with  the  arU  and  a  requirement  that 
the  chairman  correlate  humanities  progranxs 
with  the  Statee  The  law  Increases  to  $17  600 
the  limit  on  grants  made  by  the  chairman 
without  consent  of  the  respective  council 

Environmental  Education  Ertension  (H.R. 
3927  passed  the  House  October  24  1973)  — 
This  legislation  extends  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  (PL  91-516)  for  three  years, 
authorizing  appropriations  of  $5  mUllon  In 
fiscal  1974.  $15  million  In  fiscal  1975  and 
$25  mUlion  in  fiscal  1976  First  approved  by 
Congress  in  1970.  the  Act  supporu  envlron- 
menUI  education  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  in  communities  through 
curriculum  development,  teacher  training, 
aid  to  SUU  and  local  education  agencies, 
preparation  and  distribution  of  materials  for 
the  mass  media,  planning  of  outdoor  eco- 
logical study  centers,  and  establishment  of 
community  education  programs 

ENERGT.    NATtnUL   tXSOTTRCES   AND   THI 
BNVntONMrNT 

Emergency  Energy  Act  (S  2689  passed  the 
House  December  15,  1973.  Conference  report 
filed  in  Senate  December  20.  1973)  — 
America  faces  an  extremely  seve-e  energy 
shortage  durlrg  the  coming  winter  months 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future.  At  beet,  these 
shortages  mean  serious  inconvenience  and 
pountially  even  danger  for  American  fami- 
lies, who  will  find  themselves  without  enough 
fuel  to  heat  their  homes  this  winter,  without 
sufllcient  gasoline  for  their  cars,  and  with 
less  than  sufficient  energy  to  run  their 
places  of  employment,  their  factories,  their 
farms  and  businesses  In  an  atumpt  to  face 
immediately  the  problems  of  these  shortages. 
i3oth  Houses  approved  differing  versions  of 
the  Emergency  Energy  Act  which  authortoes 
a  variety  of  emergency  measures  to  conserve 
and  allocate  available  energy  resources,  in- 
cluding Investing  the  President  the  exclusive 
right  to  declare  rationing.  The  conference 
version  establishes  a  system  of  congressional 
approval  for  such  energy  conservation 
measures  as  restricting  store  hours,  setting 
shorter  workweeks  and  requiring  car  pooling. 
Any  conservation  measures  pr-p-ised  bv  the 
President  or  his  staff  between  enactment  and 
March  1  would  go  into  effect  immediately. 
Either  House  of  Congress,  however.  coiUd 
repeal  them  by  a  majority  vote  within  16 
legislative  days  of  their  taking  effect  untu 
r  .ngress  ha<i  had  15  leglalatlve  days  to  study 
them.  Either  House  could  veto  a  conserva- 
tion measure  by  a  majority  vote  After 
June  30.  any  presidential  proposal  to  con- 
serve energy  would  require  approval  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  retrular 
legislative  process,  this  is.  through  Introduc- 
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tlon  and  passage  of  a  bUl.  The  conference 
version  also  provides  general  guidelines  for 
granting  prloritlea  for  scarce  .'uel.  such  as 
for  moving  men  and  farmers  and  it  provides 
for  strict  antitrust  pr-jv!si«.ni  A;.>  lncl-a*lon 
of  fees  or  taxes  in  presldenilaJ  rationing 
plans,  without  tlie  express  consent  of  Con- 
gress, would  \)e  banned 

Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (PX. 
93-159.  approved  .Ni.veniber  27,  1973) — Al- 
though Conpress  gave  the  President  author- 
ity to  require  sensli.ie  allocation  of  avaUable 
fuel  supplier  nearU  a  year  ago  under  the 
Economic  fetabilizailon  Act  Amendmei-Lfi 
(PX  93-28),  Congress  was  compelieci  becau&e 
of  the  President's  delay  in  taking  action  to 
require  the  President  to  put  Into  effe.  t  a 
mandatory  allocation  program  uithm  30 
days  of  enactment  of  PX  93-169  Additional 
time  was  granted  for  the  allocation  of  gaso- 
line and  producU  already  being  allocated 
under  the  President's  current  plan,  includ- 
ing propane,  home  heating  oils  and  Jet  dlesel 
fuels.  The  measure  also  covers  the  alloca- 
tion of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucU and  permiU  retaUera  to  pass  on  to 
consumers  increases  In  wholesale  prices  whUe 
banning  most  oU  exporu  and  offering  protec- 
tion for  independent  retailers  and  refiners 
Congress  specified  objectives  to  be  considered 
by  the  President  In  drafting  Federal  regula- 
tions to  establish  guideUnes  for  the  use  of 
fuels  taklni;  into  consideration  priorities 
such  as  maintenance  of  residential  heating. 
operation  of  refineries  at  full  capacity,  pro- 
tection of  BvaaU  refineries,  and  maintenance 
of  fuel  production. 

Alaska  Pipeline  (PX.  93-153.  approved  No- 
vember 16,  1973)— The  Congress  cleared 
the  way  for  immediate  construction  across 
Alaska  of  a  789-mUe  oil  pipeline  to  be  buUt 
by  a  cor^sortlum  of  seven  oil  companies  at  a 
cost  now  estimated  at  $4  5  bUlion  The  pipe- 
line wUl  carry  oil  from  Alaska's  rich  North 
Slope  fields  at  Prudhoe  Bay  nearly  800  miles 
through  the  permafrost  and  tundra  to  the 
southern  port  of  Valdez  Prom  there,  the  oU 
»-Ul  be  shipped  by  taii>:ers  to  the  Weet  Coast. 
It  Is  estimated  that  by  1980  these  fields  can 
supply  2  mUllon  barrels  a  day  of  the  total 
antlclpat«l  U.S.  dally  need  of  22  million 
barrels.  The  Act  Imposes  strict  damage  lia- 
bility of  up  to  $50  mlUlon  without  regard 
to  fault  on  the  owners  of  the  pipeline  for 
any  poUutIng  incident  on  land.  Strict  lia- 
bility on  the  owners  of  tankers  carrying  oU 
from  the  pipeline  without  regard  to  fault  is 
set  at  $100  mllUon  for  any  one  oU  spUl.  with 
the  owner  or  operator  liable  for  the  first  $14 
mUlion  and  a  UabUlty  fund,  established  by 
the  bill,  liable  for  the  balance  Congress  also 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Issue  a  permit  granting  a  right-of-way  across 
Federal  lands  for  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line and  barred  further  Judicial  review  of 
the  pipelines  impact  under  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act.  DespiU  threats 
of  a  presidential  veto.  Congress  included  two 
unrelated  provisions,  one  of  which  allows 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  seek  pre- 
liminary Injunctions  to  stop  deceptive  or 
unfair  practices  and  to  represent  itself  in 
court  if  the  Justice  Department  fails  to  take 
action  within  ten  days  The  second  provi- 
sion allows  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
to  seek  data  from  businesses  without  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  If  the  General  Accounting  Offlce 
certifies  that  the  Information  is  not  svall- 
able  elsewhere  and  no  major  burden  Is  pl:\(-ed 
on  the  businesses 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
minUtration  (HJl.  11610  passed  the  House 
December  19.  1973)— The  House  appro%ed  a 
reorganization  and  c»in»oHdatlon  of  certain 
functions  of  the  I'yderal  government  in  a 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  In  a  Niiclear  Energy  Com- 
mission In  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
management    of    such    functions     The    new 
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Energy  Research  Administration  would  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  Serving  under  the 
Administrator  would  be  five  As&istaiu  Ad- 
miulstralors,  yshu.  respectively,  would  bead 
the  foUowing  five  major  areas:  first,  fosaU 
energy  development,  second,  nuclear  ei.ergy 
development,  third,  research  and  advanced 
energy  sys'^ms.  fourth,  environment  safety 
and  conservation,  and  fiftJi,  nati  nal  secur- 
ity. The  authority  of  the  Administration 
would  include  nonr€tg\;latory  functions  of 
the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Commissioii  U;  addition 
to  e.'iergy  research  and  developmev.t  pro- 
grams fn.m  other  agencies.  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  renamed  the  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Commission,  would  continue  as  h 
sm.aller  orgauteation  to  administer  nuclear 
licensing  and  reiaved  functious  The  Energy 
.•idnili.istraiion  would  ser-.e  as  a  central 
agency  to  develop  energy  policies  ar.d  pro- 
prams  while  exercis;.-ig  ite  central  responsi- 
bility for  planning,  ma.iiaglng.  supporting 
and  conducting  research  and  development 
programs  and  pro>ects  in. oivmg  aU  energy 
sources  and  energy  utilization  techniques. 
lu  range  of  programs  would  be  broad,  en- 
compassing but  not  limited  to,  solar,  tidal, 
wind,  hydrogen,  fossil  fuel,  synthetic  fuel, 
nuclear  and  geothermsl  sotirces  and  proc- 
esses. It  would  seek  to  exploit  all  promising 
energy  potentials  based  on  pre.'>ent  knowl- 
edge and  to  take  new  directions  pointed  to 
by  future  research  res  its  The  Administra- 
tion's o^eran  .-espons;  bill  ties  also  would  In- 
clude the  entouragement  and  conduct  of 
research  and  development  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  for  Increasing  the  efficiency 
and  reUablllty  of  energy  sources  and  energy - 
utilizing  devices,  and  for  safeguarding  the 
quality  of  our  environment 

Dat/lxght  Savings  Time  (PX.  93-182.  ap- 
proved December  16.  1973) — In  order  to  save 
an  estimated  two  percent  of  the  fuel  used  for 
the  generation  of  electricity.  Congress  placed 
the  Nation  on  year-round  daylight  savings 
time  until  the  last  Sunday  in  AprU  1975.  The 
switch  over  which  took  place  on  January  6. 
1974  is  estimated  to  save  an  estimated  equiv- 
alent of  160,000  barrels  of  oU  a  day  during 
the  winter  months.  AM  radio  sutlons  allowed 
to  operate  only  during  daylight  hours  wUl 
be  allowed  to  come  on  the  air  one  hour  In 
advance  of  local  stznrlse.  The  Act  further 
provides  for  the  Department  of  Transporu- 
tlon  to  study  the  energy  conserved  as  a  result 
of  the  move  to  daylight  savings  and  to  de- 
termine whether  daylight  savings  shotUd  be 
extended  after  April   1975. 

Ocean  Pollution  Control  (PX.  93-119.  ap- 
proved October  4.  1973)— This  Act  seeks  to 
curb  discharges  of  oU  from  ocean-going  ves- 
sels and  to  regulaU  oU  tankers  by  imple- 
menting the  1989  and  1971  amendments  to 
the  1954  Convention  on  the  Prex-entlon  of 
Pollution  of  the  Seas  by  OU.  The  1969  amend- 
ments to  the  Convention  deal  with  the  rou- 
tine discharge  of  oU  from  tankers  and  other 
ships  arising  principally  from  tank  cleaning 
operations  whUe  at  sea  The  1971  amend- 
ments vere  a  first  step  at  the  international 
level  to\>-ard  rieveloplne-  ta-ker  constnictton 
standards  that  will  minimize  the  impact  of 
splllare  bv  limiting  the  volume  of  oil  that 
mav  be  .irred  m  each  cargo  cell  of  U-e  ship 
Under  present  conditions.  It  is  eattmatad  that 
a  total  rt  almon  one  million  metric  tons  of 
oil  are  discharged  into  the  ocean  each  vear 
from  unk  washings  and  oU  blast  discharBae. 
Of  this  amount,  US.  registered  tankers  are 
estimated  to  contribute  approximately  63.000 
or  abo'it  .<;ix  oerrent  of  the  trital  This  .^ct 
Increase?,  the  penalties  to  prT>Tlde  a  more 
realistic  sanction  fc^r  violstors  The  new  pen- 
alties for  oU  spillage  provide  for  a  maximum 
fine  of  $10,000  and  imprlaonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  for  wUlful  discharges 
In  violation  of  the  Act.  a  clvU  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  for  either  a  willful  or 
negligent  discharge  m  violation  of  the  Act. 
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and  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5  000 
for  any  other  violation  of  the  Art  or  regula- 
tion not  amountlrg  to  a  rtlacharge.  Under 
the  present  prorlslona.  the  maximum  fine  la 
•2.500  and  there  are  no  civil  penalties  This 
legislation  \a  an  important  step  forward  in 
oar  effort  to  reduce  and  event\ially  eliminate 
all  Intentional   discharges 

'Eme^<rncv  National  Meuirnttm  Hightexiy 
Speed  Limit  (PI.  93-339.  approved  January  2. 
1973 > — TO  effect  an  immediate  decrease  In 
t  sollne  fuel  consumption.  Congress  passed 
legislation  seeking  to  create  uniformity 
throughout  the  United  States  In  reduced 
speed  limit*  by  permlttlne  States  to  lOwer 
their  9p>eed  limits  below  55  miles  per  hour. 
and  setting  a  mandatory  Sfi-mlle-per-bour 
limit  on  multt^Ie-Iane  hlghwavs  which  were 
divided  by  medial  barriers.  The  Secretary  of 
transportation  Is  directed  to  r'jt  off  Federal 
highway  f\indi  to  States  which  failed  to  es- 
tablish a  maximum  soeed  of  53  m".e5  per 
hour  within  80  da^s  of  enactment.  The  Act 
also  authorizes  th>  use  of  up  to  $1  million 
In  Federal  highway  funds  for  each  State 
which  establishes  a  one-year  demonstration 
program  to  encourage  tie  u«e  of  carpools 
and  sets  an  expiration  date  for  the  legisla- 
tion of  June  30,  1975. 

The  primsry  thrust  of  the  bill  la  to  con- 
serve energy.  It  was  also  necessary,  however, 
to  come  up  with  the  proper  speeds  which 
would  r.ot  only  present  an  optimum  of  fuel 
aavlngs.  but  at  the  sime  time  pr.'serve  the 
economic,  safety  and  public-acceptance  coc- 
slderattons  which  would  malce  such  a  provi- 
sion meet  effective.  It  serves  as  an  action 
which  can  t>e  done  now  without  '»nv  cost  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  can  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  con-crving  energy. 

Endangered  Speaiea  iPL.  93-205.  approved 
December  28.  1973) — Congreos  passed  leg- 
islation TO  extend  existing  protections  of  fish 
and  wlldllf;  to  «pecle«  that  were  likely  to 
become  endangered  in  the  foreeeeabte  future 
as  well  as  those  in  Immediate  danger  of  ex- 
tinction. This  Act  would  extend  protecUon 
to  animals  which  were  having  trouble  sur- 
viving in  any  slgntacart  portion  of  their 
habitat,  rather  than  only  those  facing  ex- 
tinction: make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  Import 
or  export  endangered  species,  to  transport 
s.:ch  spe:le3  within  the  United  States,  upon 
Its  territorial  waters  or  upon  the  high  8ca.«. 
to  poBsess.  sell,  transport  or  receive  species 
m  violation  of  the  Act.  to  deliver,  sell.  le- 
celve.  or  transport  endangered  species  or 
proiurts  made  from  them  in  lnt>rst.»t«  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  trade  r>r  posseas 
specimens  contrary  to  the  Ccnvention  on  In- 
ternational Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of 
WUd  Fauna  and  Flora  signed  on  March  3. 
1973  The  Act  also  establishes  tines  of  SIO.OOO 
for  violations  of  Its  provisions  which  were 
committed  tcnoA-lngly  or  by  commercial  op- 
erators. •5.000  for  Violations  of  regulations 
and  $1,000  for  ignorant  violations.  States  are 
permitted  to  enact  laws  that  prove  to  be 
more  restrictive  than  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  a  total  of  tlO  million  is  av:ihoriz«d 
for  rrauts  to  the  State*  to  establish  con- 
servation and  managem<%it  programs  for 
these  endangered  species.  In  addition,  the 
Secretaries  of  'Jae  Interior  and  Conunerce  are 
authcrized  to  acquire  lands  and  waters  (or 
the  purpose  of  protecting.  reitorlnK  jr  nruc- 
agatlug  any  endangered  i,r  threatened 
spec.  5  of  plants  and  animals.  Funds  onder 
the  La.'id  a;:d  Water  Conaervatlon  Fund  Act 
are  to  be  available  for  acquisitions  and  the 
exl3tiQg  (15  million  celling  on  the  use  of 
such  funds  is  eliminated.  The  Uepartm^iit 
of  Commerce  Ls  authorized  to  mauago  en- 
daxii^er'^d  and  threatened  >-pecie*  that  were 
tra'!>ferred  to  It  under  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  of  1970.  That  plan  tnuwferreU  to  the 
Conunerce  Department  pr-xjT-'jni  ot  the  De- 
partm;;nt  of  the  Interior  reiatlug  to  sport 
and  commercl*!  Rshlng  lo  the  oceans  Ap- 
proprlatlcoi  of  tn  5  milUon  were  authorized 
for  the  next  three  flscal  vear* 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission  Authortgations 
(P.L.  93-eo.  approved  Julv  6,  1 973 ^— Congress 
authorteed  a  total  of  ja. 429.065  000  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  amount  was  •103.496.000  lees  than 
the  Administration  request  of  •2.532.560,000. 
Increases  over  budget  requests  were  author- 
ized In  the  areas  of  uranium  enrichment. 
civilian  reactor  programs,  nuclear  fusion  and 
underground  stimulation  of  nuclear  gas.  Ma- 
jor decreases  were  approved  In  the  w«ap>ons 
program  and  In  capital  and  equipment  fund- 
ing The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  the 
responsibility  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public,  and  to  regulate  the  con- 
trol and  use  of  sources,  by-products,  and  epe- 
clal  nuclear  materials  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission la  charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
consider  whether  major  actions  in  the  de- 
velopment and  conduct  of  AEC  programs  and 
in  its  licensing  activities  would  be  likely  to 
result  In  a  slgnlflcant,  adverse  impact  on  the 
environment. 

National  Flood  Insurance  (P.L.  93-334.  ap- 
proved December  31.  1973)— As  passed  by 
Congress,  this  Act  Increases  coverage  limits 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  program  and  re- 
quires communities  designated  as  flood- 
prone  areas  to  participate  in  the  program. 
The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  to  raise  the  limit  on  the  amount 
of  Federal  fiood  Insurance  coverage  that 
could  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  •lO 
blUlon.  from  the  exl.stlng  $«  bUllon  level,  and 
coverage  available  for  residential  and  non- 
residential structures  and  their  contents  Is 
significantly  Increased.  Communities  Iden- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  as  flood-prone  areas  would  be 
required  to  participate  in  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program  or  face  withholding  of  certain 
Federal  funding  Priority  consideration  would 
be  given  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  conservation  areas  in  the  formu- 
lation of  land  use  and  control  measures  un- 
der the  flood  Insurar.ce  program  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  would  be  required  to 
establish  procedures  for  consultation  with 
elected  community  officials  In  notifying  and 
identifying  flood-prone  areas  and  applying 
criteria  for  land  management  and  use.  The 
governing  body  of  any  community  which  is 
adversely  affected  by  a  final  determination 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  bill  or  the  19fl8 
Act  may  appeal  the  determination  to  a  US 
Dlsuict  Court  within  60  days  after  receipt  of 
notice  of  the  determination. 

Rurcl  Environmental  Assistance  Program 
iHR.  2107  passed  the  House  February  7.  1973 
Reported  from  conference  to  the  House 
.\pril  2.  1973) — Conferees  reported  legisla- 
tion awaiting  House  and  Senate  approval 
that  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out  a  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
terminate  both  R£AP  and  the  water  bank 
program  by  the  same  action  of  December  26 
1972,  Under  the  legislation  both  programs 
would  be  restored  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture required  to  make  payments  under 
the  REAP  in  the  full  amount  appropriated 
therefor  and  to  enter  Into  agreements  un- 
der the  water  bank  program  to  the  full  ex- 
tent permitted  by  available  appropriations 
therefor  The  Water  Bank  Act  of  1970  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  for- 
mulate and  carry  out  a  oonUnuous  program 
in  Important  migratory  waterfowl  nes'lrg 
and  breeding  areas  to  prevent  the  serious  loss 
of  wetlands,  and  to  preserve,  restore  and 
improve  inland  fresh  water  and  adjacent 
areas  as  designated  in  the  Act.  In  passing  the 
1970  Act.  Congress  found  tt  Is  the  public 
interest  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of 
surface  waters  to  preserve  snd  Improve  the 
habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife  reaourcee.  to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and 
wind  erosion  and  to  assure  its  contribution  to 
water  control. 

Toxle  Substances  Control  Act  of  1973   (8 
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426  passed  the  House  July  23.  1978.  In  con- 
ference )  The  House  and  Senate  passed  legis- 
lation this  session  giving  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  the  power  to  control  the 
sale  and  production  of  potentially  harmful 
chemicals.  Both  bills  contained  provisions 
for  cltlaen  sulta  against  alleged  violators  of 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  The 
House-passed  bill  would  authorize  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA  to  require  testing  of 
certain  chemlc&l  substances  if  necessary  to 
protect  health  or  the  environment;  direct 
the  EPA  administrator  to  Identify  and  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  chemical 
substances  which  he  finds  could  pose  sub- 
stantial danger  to  human  health  or  the  en- 
vironment; prohibit  the  manufacture,  for 
new  use.  of  any  existing  chemical  listed  by 
the  administrator  as  potentially  dangerous 
unless  at  least  90  days  prior  to  production 
the  manufacturer  submits  test  data  to  the 
administration  showing  the  new  use  does 
not  pose  a  danger  to  health  or  the  environ- 
ment; prohibit  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution of  any  new  chemical  listed  by  the 
administrator  as  potentially  dangerous  un- 
less at  least  90  days  prior  to  production  the 
manufacturer  submits  test  data  showing  the 
substance  poses  no  unreasonable  risk  to 
health  or  the  environment;  authorize  the 
administrator  to  require  chemical  producers 
to  submit  reports  to  him  on  manufactured 
chemicals;  and  establish  a  12-member  Chem- 
ical Substances  Board  In  the  EPA  to  advise 
the  administrator  in  carrying  out  provisions 
In  the  bill.  The  House  version  would  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  1974  through  fiscal 
1976. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  Act  (S.  921 
passed  the  House  December  3.  1973) — The 
House  and  Senate  passed  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968 
to  pkrohlbtt,  for  an  additional  five  years 
(until  1978).  the  licensing  and  construction 
of  all  potentially  dangerous  water  resoiu'ce 
projects  on  designated  waterways  and  ad- 
jacent land  areas,  which  have  been  Included 
or  are  under  study  for  Inclusion  in  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system.  The  House  version 
would  authorize  a  maximum  funding  celling 
for  land  acquisition  at  existing  units  In  the 
system  and  set  an  expiration  date  at  the 
end  of  tiacal  year  1978.  The  bill  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (when  national  forest 
land  is  Involved)  to  notify  Congress  180  days 
prior  to  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  a  decision  that  a  river  Is  unsuitable  for  In- 
clusion In  the  8>'stem  This  provision  allovi-s 
Congress  sufficient  time  to  review  such  find- 
ings before  any  activities  which  might  carry 
adverse  effects  on  the  water  «re  Initiated. 
The  olll  would  also  broaden  the  definition  of 
scenic  easements  to  Include  lands  which  con- 
tribute to  the  wild  and  scenic  quality  of  the 
designated  river  The  1968  Act  was  enacted 
to  save  the  few  remaining  free- flowing  rivers 
and  their  Immediate  environments  from  pol- 
lution and  commercialism.  The  Act  desig- 
nated segments  of  eight  rivers  as  Initial  com- 
ponents of  the  system,  and  also  named 
twenty-seven  additional  rivers  for  study  for 
possible  Inclusion.  These  rivers  are  a  part 
of  the  nationa.  wild  and  scenic  rivers  svs- 
tem  and  are  maintained  and  administered  bv 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies.  In 
such  a  manner  that  enhance-  and  protects 
their  scenic,  historic,  and  recreational  values 
The  Act  also  placed  a  five  year  moratorium 
on  all  Federal  agencies  with  regard  to  the 
licensing  and  constn>ctlon  of  any  water 
resource  project  which  might  adversely  af- 
fect the  water  or  immediate  environment 
of  the  selected  rivers. 

5aJ(ii«  Water  Program  Authorization  (PX. 
93-61,  approved  July  1.  1973)— Congress 
authorised  •g.l  million  to  be  spent  on  re- 
search, development,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and 
facilities,     construction     and     operation     of 
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saline  water  conversion  modules,  and  admin- 
istration and  coordination  of  the  prograni, 
despite  the  President  s  substan-ial  reduc- 
tion in  funds  for  the  salii.e  water  program 
In  fiscal  1974  The  .\dmlnlstratl<  n  had  asked 
tor  only  %2  b  million  in  new  i  :nds  Au- 
thorized by  Congress  U\  1V<52  the  sa;!:;e  water 
program  is  responsible  for  rfsearch  into  the 
conversion  of  brackish  water  and  beaaater 
Into  fresh  water  at  C'.sts  that  would  be  coxn- 
parable  to  that  of  supplying  natural  fresh 
water. 

Clean  Air  Act  Extension  (P.L  93-15,  ap- 
proved April  9.  1973) — In  extending  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  Congress  authorlsr/ed 
•475  million  for  fiscal  1974  for  air  pollution 
and  automobile  emission  control  programs 
established  under  the  Act,  Included  In  the 
authorizations  are  JISO  million  for  research 
on  fuels  and  vehicles  and  •26  million  for  de- 
velopment of  low-emlselon  vehicles. 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Extension  (P.L. 
93-14,  approved  April  9,  1973) — Congress  also 
extended  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of 
1970.  authorizing  •238.5  million  for  fiscal 
1974  for  waste  recycling  programs  funded 
under  the  1970  Act.  Included  In  the  authori- 
zations are  $76  million  for  development  of 
recycling  and  waste-dlspKJsal  techniques. 
S140  million  In  grants  for  demonstration  of 
resource-recovery  systems  and  construction 
of  waste-disposal  facilities,  and  •22.5  million 
for  research   on  disposal   of  mining   wastes. 

National  Sea  Orant  College  Extension  Act 
(PL.  93-73.  approved  July  10.  1973) — In  ex- 
tending the  National  Sea  Orant  College  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Congress  pro- 
vided authorizations  of  JSO  million,  $40  mil- 
lion, and  •SO  million  for  fiscal  years  1974. 
1975,  and  1976  resfjectively.  Congress  also 
authorized  $2(X»,000  for  a  study  of  the  means 
of  sharing,  through  cooperative  programs 
with  other  nations,  the  results  of  marine  re- 
search and  provided  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  authority  to  make  contracts  and 
grants  to  participate  for  this  purpose  with- 
out matching  share  requirements. 

Water  Resources  Development  Act  (HJl. 
10203  passed  the  House  October  12,  1973)  — 
This  legislation  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  the  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors 
for  navigation  and  flood  control.  The  bill 
authorizes  a  program  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate low  cost  means  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol shoreline  erosion,  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  establish  and  conduct  for 
a  perlcd  of  five  years,  a  natlon-il  shoreline 
erosion  control  development  and  demonstra- 
tion program.  The  program  Is  to  consist  of 
pl-'nnlng,  constructing,  operating,  evalu- 
ating, and  demonstrating  prototype  devices. 

User  Fees  in  Recreational  Facilities  (P.L. 
93  81.  approved  August  1.  1973) — This  Act 
specifies  those  kinds  of  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  at  which  Federal  agencies  may 
charge  user  fees  It  amends  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  allow  for  the  collection 
of  fees  for  the  use  of  highly  developea  Fed- 
eral outdoor  recreation  facilities  The  Act 
does  not  allow  for  fees  to  be  charged  for  dally 
use  of  water  areas,  lightly  developed  shore- 
land  or  boat -launching  ramps  where  no 
mechanical  or  hydraulic  equipment  Is 
provided 

Sewage  Treatment  Facilities  (P.L.  93-207. 
approved  December  28,  1973) — Congress  au- 
thorized $600  million  to  reimburse  commu- 
nities for  the  full  amount  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  sewage  treatment  construction 
between  1966  and  1972.  In  1972.  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  had  estimated 
that  ^2  billion  would  cover  the  reimburse- 
ments. T^at  amount,  however,  proved  to 
be  insufficient  by  •OOO  million.  In  addition 
to  providing  the  suCDclent  funding  neces- 
sary, the  Act  extended  for  one  year  a  pro- 
gram to  tr.<iln  workers  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLCTEES 

Federal  Ernplovees  Annuity  Incr,:'ase  (PJj. 
83-136.  approved  October  24.  :973  - --Retired 
Federal  C>!vernniei.t  woriie.'-s  and  posta.  cn- 
pi'ivees  w!i;  rere:ve  a  5.5  percent  annuity  In- 
-rease  effect;-.e  January  1.  1974  to  be  reflected 
:n  their  February  annuity  checks  due  on  the 
H  percent  Increase  in  October  s  consximer 
pnre  Index  Th.c  new  CPI  base  figure  Is  136.6, 
In  order  ;o  tritrcer  the  next  annuity  increase. 
It  would  ha\e  to  rise  to  140  7  the  minimum 
'A  percent  Increase  required  by  law  For  the 
first  time  Federal  and  postal  employees  will 
no  longer  be  required  to  retire  before  the 
date  of  the  Increase  t<j  get  the  raise  Under 
the  recently  enacted  deferred  annuity  law. 
employees  who  .'etlre  aft*r  the  date  of  an 
annuity  raise  will  receive  at  least  as  great  an 
annuity  as  if  they  had  retired  before  the 
date  of  the  Increase. 

Federal  Employees  Health  Programs  (P.L. 
93-  .  approved  December  1973) — Congress 
approved  a  compromise  health  insurance  bill 
for  Oovernment  workers  that  Increases  the 
Government  contribution  to  employees' 
health  care  plans  from  the  present  40  percent 
contribution  to  50  percent  in  1974  and  60 
percent  in  1975.  The  legislation  requires  the 
health  Insurance  companies  to  comply  with 
Civil  Service  Commission  rulings  in  case  of 
disputed  claims  filed  by  Federal  and  postal 
workers.  In  the  past  employees  who  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  their  health  insur- 
ance claims  have  been  settled  have  had  little 
chance  of  getting  the  matter  adjudlclated. 

Federal  Employees  Leave  (PI.  93-181.  ap- 
proved  December  14.  1973) — (Congress  gave 
final  approval  to  legislation  liberalizing 
Federal  employee  use  of  annual  leave.  The 
Act  gives  employees  cash  for  the  unused  an- 
nual leave  they  earn  during  the  year  they 
leave  the  Government,  and  protects  their 
annual  leave  against  loss  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error  or  because  work  exigencies 
prevent  their  using  it. 

Cit^ti  Service  Annuities  (HJl.  9107  passed 
the  House  December  7,  1973) — The  House 
voted  for  legislation  that  would  provide  a  ^20 
a  month  Increase  for  persons  who  left  the 
Civil  Service  before  October  20.  1969  and  an 
•  11a  month  Increase  for  surviving  spouses. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  guau-untee 
a  minimum  Civil  Service  retirement  annuity 
parallel  to  Social  Security  benefits  and  to 
Increase  annuities  for  Civil  Service  employees 
who  retired  before  the  October  date. 

FOKEIGN    AFFAIRS     AND     NATIONAL    DETTNSE 

Vietnam  Bombing  Halt  (P.L.  93-52,  ap- 
proved July  1.  1973) — In  a  major  congres- 
sional initiative.  Congress  voted  to  halt 
United  States  bombing  In  Cambodia,  effec- 
tive Aug:tist  15.  ending  the  VS.  combat  role 
In  Southeast  Asia.  The  amendment  to  the 
Continuing  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  1973 
bars  the  use  of  any  past,  present  or  future 
appropriations  to  support  combat  activities 
In  or  over  not  only  Cambodia,  but  Laos, 
North  Vietnam,  and  South  Vietnam  after 
the  deadline  date  The  Act  prohibits  any 
funds  appropriated  under  It  to  be  used  to 
provide  assistance  In  the  reconstruction  or 
rehabilitation  of  North  Vietnam,  Similar  pro- 
visions were  approved  by  Congress  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  fiscal  1973  (PL.  93-50). 
Earlier  this  year,  the  President  vetoed  the 
original  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  1973  (HK  7447)  which 
contained  a  provision  cutting  off  Immedi- 
ately all  funds  for  combat  activity  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

Foreign  Aid  AuthoriJsation  (P.L.  93-189.  ap- 
proved December  17.  1973) — For  foreign  mil- 
itary aid  for  fiscal  1974.  Congress  approved 
an  authorization  of  •962.5  million  for  mili- 
tary assistance  and  tl,429.7  million  for  eco- 
nomic assistance,  including  $504  million  In 
postwar  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  The  Act  authorizes  $300  million 
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in  military  sales  credits  for  Israel  and  grants 
the  Department  of  Defense  authority  to  t>or- 
row  up  to  •200  million  worth  of  munitions 
from  Its  stockpile  for  aid  to  Cambodia.  The 
total  figure  for  foreign  aid  of  •2,392.234.000 
represents  an  amount  nearly  •400  million 
less  than  the  Administration's  request.  The 
largest  cut  was  In  the  Administration's  mili- 
tary aid  request.  Conferees  approved  pro- 
visions which  bar  aid  to  countries  expro- 
priating VS.  property  until  VS.  claims  are 
settled  (but  giving  authority  for  a  presi- 
dential waiver)  and  which  cut  aid  to  Port- 
ugal If  such  aid  Is  used  for  Portuguese  mili- 
tary operations  In  Africa. 

Military  Procurement  Authorizations  (Pi. 
93-155,  approved  November  16.  1973) — For 
military  weapons  procurement  and  research 
and  development  of  weapons  systems.  Con- 
gress authorized  $21,299,520,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  »660  million  less  than  the  Administra- 
tion requested  Included  In  the  authoriza- 
tions were  fuiids  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons.  For  re- 
search and  development  a  total  of  •8.194.885.- 
000  was  authorized.  The  Act  also  authorized 
an  active  duty  force  of  2.232.902  persons,  a 
reduction  of  43.000  from  the  present  level  of 
2.289,000.  A  reserve  force  of  924.065  persons 
was  authorized.  A  prohibition  was  placed  on 
the  spending  of  any  funds  for  deployment 
or  construction  of  any  an tl -ballistic  missile 
system  other  than  at  Grand  Porks,  North 
Dakota.  The  Act  also  contains  a  provision  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  en- 
sure continued  inpatient  services  at  eight 
public  health  service  hospitals  throughout  > 
the  country  which  the  Administration  had 
attempted  to  phase  out.  The  President  vetoed 
legislation  containing  funds  for  the  ho^itals 
on  August  1  of  this  year. 

Military  Construction  Authorizations  (PX. 
93-166,  approved  November  29.  1973)  Congress 
cleared  an  authorization  of  $2.773. 584 .000  for 
military  construction  projects  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas  for  fiscal  1974.  The 
amount  approved  was  $2)8529.999  below  the 
Defense  Department  request  of  $2,992,513,- 
000.  The  largest  sinsle  program  authorization 
was  for  military  family  housing  with  an  au- 
thorization level  of  •1.179.039,000.  The  aver- 
age celling  cost  of  a  family  housing  unit  was 
increased  by  Congress  from  »24,000  to  $27,500 
in  the  United  SUtes  and  $33,500  to  •38.000 
outside  the  country.  In  addition  to  family 
housing  authorizations,  the  Act  contains 
construction  authorizations  for  the  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force.  Defense  Agencies  a:.d  Re- 
serve Forces  for  fiscal  1974.  Congress  also  ap- 
proved a  ^12  million  authorization  for  trans- 
fer of  the  Navys  weapons  testing  range  from 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Island  of  Culebra  to  two 
luilnhablted  islands  nearby. 

State  Department  Authorization  (Pi. 
93-126.  approved  October  18.  1973)— An- 
other congresslot.al  protest  over  the  manner 
in  which  this  Administration  has  handled 
VS.  Involvement  In  the  Indochina  War  Is 
embodied  In  Pi.  93-136.  It  requires  prior 
congressional  authorization  for  use  on  or 
after  August  15.  1973.  of  any  ftmds  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  appropriated"  to  finance 
the  Involvement  of  U.S.  armed  forces  in 
hostilities  In,  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam.  Laos  or 
Cambodia  Conitress  also  barred  the  use  of 
funds  "heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated" 
for  aid  to  North  Vietnam  unless  speci-ically 
authorized,  by  Congress.  The  two  prohibi- 
tions were  approved  as  amendments  to  this 
year's  State  Department  Authorization  Act 
which  BUthorlTes  »682  million  for  fiscal  1974. 
In  an  attempt  to  curb  the  practice  of  re- 
warding campaign  contributors  with  top  dip- 
lomatic posts  In  other  countries.  Congress  re- 
quired in  this  legislation  that  any  person 
nominated  by  the  President  for  ambassador 
or    minister   must   disclose    at    the    time   of 
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hU  nomination  all  political  contributions 
and  those  of  his  Immediate  fanUly  for  the 
period  from  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  cal- 
endar year  preceding  the  year  of  the  nom- 
InaUon  and  ending  on  the  date  of  his  nom- 
ination 

VSIA  Authorization  (PX.  93-108.  approved 
November  29.  1873)— Congress  cleared  an 
authorization  of  taiS.SU.OOO  for  the  US 
Information  Agency  in  fiscal  1974  after  a 
Presidential  veto  of  a  similar  bill  (8  13I7i 
on  October  33  The  original  bill  contained 
an  accesB-to-lnfonnatlon  clause,  directed  at 
expanding  congressional  access  to  U8IA  doc- 
uments. The  provision  would  have  required 
a  cutoff  of  funds  (or  the  U8IA  If  the  agency 
failed  to  respond  within  35  days  to  a  written 
request  of  either  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
or  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
for  documents  or  other  information  relating 
to  the  agency  In  vetoing  this  bill  the  Presi- 
dent claimed  that  the  access-to-lnformatlon 
provision  was  an  unconstitutional  encroach- 
ment on  executive  prerogatives.  The  new 
Act  bars  the  use  of  any  appropriation  for 
programs  not  yet  authorized  or  any  appro- 
priations above  the  amount  authorized,  but 
makes  this  provision  non-applicable  to  funds 
subsequently  authorized  or  to  funds  made 
BvaiUble  through  the  fiscal  1974  continuing 
funding  resolution 

Israfl  Emergency  Assistance   (P.L.  93-199, 
approved  Decemtjer  a«   1 973 1— In  order  to  as- 
sist Israel  to  replace  military  equipment  used 
during     the     recent     Mideast     war    between 
Israel   and   the   Arab   states.   Congress   voted 
ta2  billion  In  aid    The  assistance  authoriza- 
tion  was  attached   to   the   Foreign   Aid   Ap- 
propriations Act   for  fiscal   1974.  and  agreed 
to  after  the  House  rejected  an  effort  to  cut 
from  the  bUl  $20  million   in  military  credit 
sales  for  Saudi  Arabli    The  purpose  of  the 
emergency    assistance    meastire    Is    to    help 
maintain    a    military    balance    necessarv    for 
the  achelvement  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
through  authorizing  funds  in  emergency  se- 
curity   assistance    to    Israel     The    legislation 
places  certain  restrictions  on  the  use  of  as- 
sistance in  excess  of  il  5  billion    Prior  to  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  such  assistance 
the    President    wUl    be   required    to    make    a 
determination   th»t   the  aid   Is   needed,   and 
he  must  report  to  the  Congre**  ar  least  20 
days  prior  to  the  date  on   which   funds  are 
obligated  Congress  also  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
from  the  amounts  authorized  in  the  bill,  for 
payment  of  the  US   share  of  the  expense  of 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  legislation  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 

1973  Arab-Israeli  conflict  to  ascertain  the 
effectiveness  of  the  foreign  mUltarv  assist- 
ance program  as  It  related  to  the  Mideast  con- 
flict and  to  report  to  Congress  no  later  than 
December  31.  1974  The  President  is  au- 
thorized, at  any  time  prior  to  June  30.  1974. 
to  release  Israel  from  Its  contractual  liabil- 
ity to  pay  for  defense  articles  and  services 
purchased  or  financed  under  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  during  the  period  from 
October  8.  1973  through  June  30,  1974  and 
to  apply  the  funds  approved  in  thU  Act  to 
those  contracts 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  (PL. 
93-129,  approved  October  1.  1973)— For  fiscal 

1974  Congress  authorized  a->proprlatlons  of 
$50,209,000  for  operation  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  The  Act  creates  a 
new  seven-member  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  to  make  grants  to  the  stations 
and  to  oversee  their  operations,  a  duty  prevl- 
ously  performed  by  the  Department  of  State 

^  The  Board  had  been  recommended  by  a  presi- 
dential cotnmlsBlon  set  up  to  study  alterna- 
tive methods  of  flnancing  the  two  rjdlo  sys- 
tems. 

United  Nations  Environment  Programs 
«PX  93-188.  approved  December  15.  1973  (_ 
Congress  prodded  authorization  for  partic- 


ipation by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  United 
Nations  enTlronment  program.  Including 
authoniatlon  to  contribute  funds  to  the 
UN  B&Ttronm«nt  Fund  which  was  created 
largclT  M  a  reault  of  VS.  efforts  The  purpose 
of  the  Fund  la  to  coocdlnate  and  support 
International  environment  activities  under 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Programs 
and  provide  assistance  to  programs  in  the 
fields  of  Identification  and  control  of  poUu- 
tanu.  monitoring,  conservation,  human 
settlemenu.  Information  exchange,  educa- 
tion, training  and  research  The  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriat«d  under  the  Act 
is  $40  million,  out  of  a  total  of  $100  mlUlon 
for  the  entire  United  Nations  Environment 
Pund.  includlog  contributions  of  other  Na- 
tions. Not  more  than  $10  million  Is  author- 
ized   to   be   approprUted   during   fiscal   year 

H«AX.TH  AJJD  MKBtCAL  CA«K 

Health    Maintenance    Organizations    (PL 
93-223,     approved     December     29.      1973)  — 
Faced     with     Increasing     problems     In     the 
delivery  of  heaJth  services  In  this  Nation  and 
the   spiral tng   expenses   of   adequate    health 
care.  Congress  passed  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant. Innovative  health  bUls  In  recent  years 
by    approving    development    on    an    experi- 
mental  basis  of  health  maintenance  organ- 
izations    with     Federal     assistance      Health 
maintenance    organizations    are    to    deliver 
medical  care  to  enrollees  who    for  a  prepaid 
amount,  have  a  right  to  contract  for  care 
by   the   health   organizations.   Health   main- 
tenance organizations  differ  from  Insurance 
companies  In   that   for  a   prepaid   premium 
they  deliver  actual   health   care  services  to 
the  enrollee  rather  than  pay  for  health  care 
delivered  by  others    Congress  recognized  the 
obvious     advantages     which     health     main- 
tenance   organizations    offer.    An    HMO    can 
'  take  advantage  of  efficient  management  and 
more   productive   use   of   health   manpower 
Since   an    HMO   may   be   responsible   for   an 
Individual  over  a  period  of  time,  it  can  pro- 
vide   more    preventive    medicine,    and    thus 
correct  some   problems   before   they   require 
expensive    hospitalization     HMO's    can    also 
provide  physicians'  pay  which  is  competitive 
with  what  physicians  make  in  fee-for -service 
practice.  In  addition,  a  physician  can  plan 
his  working  hours,  while  being  assured  other 
physicians  wUl  cover  for  him  while  he  is  off 
duty.     Most     of     the     Health     Maintenance 
Organizations   have   been    financed    without 
Federal   asslsUnce    Federal  aid.   however    is 
essential    In    many   cases    to   groups   serving 
Inner-clty  or  rural  or  other  now  under-served 
areas,  or  groups,  started  by  doctors  lacking 
working   capital.    Although    the    system    has 
operated  for  some  years  now,   with  services 
to  some  estimated  seven  mUUon  people  Con- 
gress  has   pa^ed    this   legUlatlon   to   assure 
that    adequate    financial    assistance    will    be 
provided   to  the  existing  orcanlzatlons  and 
to  new  organizations  so  that  any  person  wUl 
have  the  option  of  such  an  organization  from 
among    health    benefit    plans.    The    Act    wUI 
provide  funds  for  feaslbUitv  studies    plan- 
ning,    development     and     initial     operatlne 
expenses  of  the  Health  Organizations 

Emergenci/  Medical  Services  (PL  93-154 
approved  November  16.  1973)— Although 
President  Nixon  InltUlly  vetoed  legislation 
that  would  have  improved  care  for  victims 
of  auto  accidents,  heart  attacks  and  other 
emergencies.  Congress  approved  similar  lee- 
U  atlon  that  will  provide  Federal  aid  to  area- 
wide  systems  of  emergency  medical  care  In 
his  second  version  of  the  emersf.n.v  serv- 
ices bill  Congress  dropped  provisions  to  block 
Administration  effor:  -  to  end  InpatUnt  serv- 
ices at  seven  of  eight  Public  Healt-.  Service 
hospiuis  Congress  authorized  $185  million 
for  fiscal  years  1974.  1975.  and  1976  for  grants 
and  contracts  to  plan,  establish.  Initially 
operate  and  expand  area  emergency  care  sys- 
tems, to  train  personnel  and  to  conduct  re- 
search In  emergency  medicine  It  Is  estimated 
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conservatively  that  176,000  people  die  need- 
lessly each  vear  Experts  estimate  that  each 
year  IS  to  20  percent  of  all  highway  victims 
could  be  saved  if  prompt  and  effective  emer- 
gsncy  care  were  available,  with  \pprcxi- 
mately  8.000  to  11.000  highway  deaths  pre- 
vented each  year  In  addition,  ten  percent 
of  the  275.000  heart  attack  fatalities,  they 
say.  could  be  saved  by  proper  emergency  care. 
In  Just  these  two  areas  alone,  auto  accidents 
and  heart  atucks.  each  year  as  many  a« 
35.000  Amerlcars  could  be  saved  from  tragic 
unnecessary  deaths  Hearings  uncovered  that 
each  year  more  than  20.000  Am^ricuns  are 
parmanently  Injured  or  disabled  bv  un- 
trained ambulance  attendants.  Althongh 
Congress  finally  voted  to  drop  the  provision 
prohibiting  the  hospital  closings  Congress 
attached  the  prohibition  to  the  defense  pro- 
curement bill,  cleared  November  5  PX  93- 
154  Increases  granU  to  rural  areas  to  30  per- 
cent from  15  percent.  The  maximum  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  expanding  and  lmpro\  ine 
emergency  care  systems  In  areas  of  excep- 
tional need  will  be  Increased  from  50  percent 
to  75  percent.  Substantial  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  development  of  emergency 
medical  services  to  rural  areas. 

Health  Profframt  Extension  Act  (PL  93- 
45  approved  June  18.  1973 (-Despite"  Ad- 
ministration oppoaiuon.  Congress  earlier 
h^^,/  """"^    ^    continue    a    group    of 

health  programs  the  President  tried  to  ter- 
minate, including  programs  such  as  aid  to 
LX"  "^P^'^'^  health,  oomprehe^ive 
health  services.  HUl-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction, migrant  health  prograL  fa^"y 
planning  and  community  health  centers 
Congress  believes  these  and  other  p^grams 
are   absolutely   necea«^  if  we   are   to  t^"! 

A^Z  "^  '**"""  ''"'^"y  ^'"^'^  care  lo  ,Si 
Americans  with  this  one-year  extension 
congress  will  have  an  opponunlty  7oT  o^^ 
fZl  ?»'^^"»"o"  of  proposed   revision   in 

il^^  bfmnn  P/'«^'^  congress  authorized 
$1.27    billion    for    one    year    to    extend    th- 

k^M?  ^JP''^^  ^•'^'^  authorities ^Ser  h^ 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  Cnmmunltv 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  and  thT^vll! 
opment  Disabilities  Services  and  PacUlUes 
Construction    Act,     The    legislation    denies 

uZ.1^^  .^  '"'"'^  individuals  or  Instltu- 
tlc«s  receiving  assistance  under  the  above 
co,^tr,™  P*''^°'"'"  abortions  or  sterilization 
^ntrary  to  any  person  s  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions. 

iP^l'%\^?tf  '''""'  ^'^""'"ff  Prevention 
(PX,  93-161.  approved  November  9  1973, _ 
In  an  effort  to  hasten  Federal  efforts  a^^nst 
lead-based    paint    poisoning.    Con^^e^    aT 

the  *feI^^R!^°"^"'^'"'^«  ""'l  Txtendmg 
9?0^^n",^^  ^'°'  Poisoning  Act  of 
1970.  Congress  authorized  $63  mUllon  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976  to  dete« 
h^.L"'*.'  "•*  '*^'^-  "^  ellmlna^  ,e^' 
fo^n^**".'  ?*^^'  "^  '>''*"  dwellings  and 
to   conduct    further    research    to    determine 

To"^""'  '^*^  ""^**°*  ^'^  household  p™t. 
To  assure  that  paint  manufacturers  meet  a 

raii"""^   T'"^"^  standard.  local  and Tllt^ 

f^:?^^'^   ^^  maximum  Federal  share  o^ 

S-t.^n'"'^"'''     '«*°'^y     treatment     and 
detection   programs  is  Increased  to  90  per- 
cent from  75  percent.  ^^  ^ 
Hazardous   MateriaU    Transport    (Px    93- 

ror  the  first  time  In  PX.  93-90  earn^^ 
funds  authorlz^l  to  enforce  raU  ^TeTr^ 
uutionsfor  the  hazardous  matiA^'s' i**! 
trol  program  authorized  in  the  Railroad 
f^t.l,'!^'  °'  ''''°  '°  addition.  CongrTs^ 
authorized  the  Federal  Railroad  AdrnTnt^ 
trauon  to  add  96  new  employees  to  e"for« 
Federal  railroad  safety  laws  and  regulaUom 
^d  requlml  the  Secretary  of  T^nsporti! 
.!.»  ^  '"w  ™'^  "^  Congress  a  report  evkluat- 
ing  the  hazardous  materials  control  pro- 
gram and  offering  suggestions  for  alternative 
-out^s  to  avoid  transporting  hazardous  ma- 
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terlals   through  densely  populated   areas  of 
the  country. 

LABOB    AND    LMMICSATION 

Compreheisii^  Manvouer  Act  iPL  93  209 
approved  Derpmt)«T  28  l>i73i-  To  ease  t.*ie 
rising  uneniploymenl  threatened  by  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  CongresB  approved  a  Job  training 
bill  which  develops  a  rompreher.slve  national 
manpower  policy  »i:d  establishes  a  decen- 
tralized and  de<-ate^orl7*d  manpower  pro- 
gram responsive  to  \'-r&]  needs  while  main- 
taining neces.sary  Federal  direction  and  su- 
pervision. Tl.e  Acl  establishes  a  profrram  of 
financial  as,Hlsia:.ce  to  .State  and  iocal  prime 
sponsors  eriabUng  l:  em  Ui  provide  man- 
power senlres  Ixx-al  prln.e  sponsors  ar*  to 
Include  units  of  peneral  iocai  government 
with  a  population  ot  : iXl.OOO  or  more,  combi- 
nations of  such  units  whlrh  exceed  100 OOO, 
and  certain  rural  areas  without  population 
requirements  Included  among  ti-.e  aulhor- 
l2;ed  manpower  services  are  all  pro^^rams  and 
activities  authorized  under  exlatlng  law  The 
Act  provides  a  program  of  a&.sl>taMre  vo  qual- 
ified prime  sponsors  and  lo  Indian  tribes  or 
transitional  public  servire  employment  In 
areas  with  a  rate  of  7  percent  or  mTe  unem- 
ployment. Manpower  service."  are  also  pro- 
vided to  segments  of  the  population  in  par- 
ticular need.  Including  pro)rram.s  for  Indians, 
migrant  and  seasonal  worlcers.  and  youth. 
The  Job  Corps  would  be  continued  under  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  would  be  authorized 
to  conduct  programs  of  research,  training, 
evaliwtlon.  labor  market  Information  and  a 
computerized  Job  bank.  An  open  authoriza- 
tion was  approved  for  fiscal  1974  through 
fiscal   1977. 

Jointly  Administered  Trust  Funds  for  Le- 
gal Services  (PL.  93-95,  approved  August  15. 
1973) — A  far  greater  number  of  Americans 
win  have  access  to  legal  services  for  a  fixed 
fee  as  a  result  of  legislation  passed  this  year 
by  Congress.  Under  a  new  system  employers 
in  business  are  authorized  to  contribute  to 
Jointly  administered  trust  funds  established 
by  unions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  their 
members  with  prepaid  legal  services  for  ten- 
ant, debt,  consumer,  property,  family  rela- 
tions and  other  matters.  Previously,  a  legal 
services  plan  through  collective  bargaining 
could  have  been  established  only  If  the  em- 
plojer  or  a  third  party  served  as  adminis- 
trator. This  legislation  now  makes  legal 
services  available  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
estimated  50  million  American  working  peo- 
ple with  moderate  Incomes  who  presently 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  adequate  legal  as- 
sistance. It  Is  aimed  at  making  legal  services 
available  to  the  blue-collar.  middle-Income 
working  American,  at  a  time  when  a  great 
many  Americans  are  not  receiving  adequate 
legal  services.  The  Act  also  contains  safe- 
guards to  prevent  abu.ses  by  prohibiting  suits 
against  employers,  except  in  workman's  com- 
pensation ca.sea.  and  by  prohibiting  suits 
against  unions. 

Extended  Unemployment  Benefits  (P.L. 
93-53.  approved  July  1.  1973) — As  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  debt  celling  limitation  bill. 
^Congress  passed  provisions  alk.wlng  States 
with  annual  unemploj-ment  rates  of  4.5  per- 
cent end  above  to  provide  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended benefits  to  unemployed  workers  dur- 
ing 1973  (to  be  financed  by  matching  Fed- 
eral and  State  funds)  without  regard  to  an 
existing  law  specifying  that  the  level  of  un- 
employment In  States  had  to  Increase  by  20 
percent  over  two  years  before  States  could 
provide  the  additional  assistance.  The  pro- 
vision, expected  to  affect  six  States,  will 
provide  extended  benefits  to  an  estimated 
176.500  workers  at  a  cost  of  $60  6  million  to 
the  Federal  CJovernment  and  $55  1  million 
to  the  Slates.  As  a  part  of  the  same  debt 
celling  bill.  Congress  approved  an  extension 
through  fiscal  1974  of  Federal  project  grants 
for  maternal  and  child  health  programs  Di- 
rect granU  had  been  scheduled  to  expire 
with  the  end  of  fiscal  1973  on  June  30,  1973. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  (PX. 
93-96,  approved  July  10.  1973)— While  Con- 
gress made  clear  Its  Intent  to  place  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  on  a  permanent  and 
sound  financial  basis  before  January  1.  1975, 
Congress  passed  a  temporary  solution  to  the 
retirement  system's  problems  by  Implement- 
ing an  agreement  liberalizing  eligibility  re- 
q-jlrements  for  railroad  retirement  and  by 
px'end'.ug  benefit  Increases  Congress  ex- 
'  ended  the  three  benefit  Increases  enacted 
sir.cp  1970  to  about  one  mllllcn  railroad  work- 
ers and  their  dependenu  through  Decem- 
ber ,"?!  1974  aIlou-!ng  employees  to  receive 
•heir  full  retirement  benefits  at  age  60  after 
.30  years  of  service.  Almost  cne  half  of  the  t&x 
burden  will  be  shifted  from  em.plovee*  -o 
employers  to  finance  the  re'lrrment  system, 
resulting  in  an  increase  in  employer  taxes 
from  10.6  percent  to  15.35  percent  of  wages. 

Immigration  Limits  (H.R.  981  passed  House 
September  1973)— The  House  voted  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952  by  Imposing  a  worldwide  limit  on  Im- 
migration visas  of  20.000  annually  per  coun- 
try. Priority  would  be  given  to  those  persons 
desiring  to  reunite  with  other  members  of 
their  families  and  to  persons  with  skills 
needed  In  the  United  States.  A  limit  on  Im- 
migration from  Mexico  and  Canada  would  be 
esUbllshed  for  the  first  time  In  U.S.  history 
In  an  effort  to  establish  a  uniform  treatment 
for  all  countries. 

LAW     ENFX)RCEMENT     AND    CRIMINAI.     PROCEDT7RE 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Amendments 
(P.L.  93-83.  approved  August  6.  1973 — In  an 
effort  to  reverse  the  alarming  rise  In  crime. 
Congress  authorized  more  than  $2  billion  to 
give  local  law  enforcement  officials  In  our 
neighborhoods  the  training  and  equipment 
they  need  to  protect  citizens  against  criminal 
acts.  Congress  quickly  acted  this  se^lon  to 
extend  the  authorizations  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
through  flscAl  year  1976.  along  with  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Federal  grant-glvtng  authority 
of  the  LEAA  for  these  three  years  The  Act 
provides  for  an  expansion  of  the  LEAA's 
mandate  to  Include  the  Improvement  of 
criminal  fustlce  as  well  as  law  enforcement; 
increses  the  minimum  state  planning  grants 
to  $200,000  from  $100,000.  allowing  planning 
grants  to  Interstate  metropolitan  regional 
planning  units;  reduces  all  matching  re- 
quirements to  a  single  requirement  that 
ten  percent  of  the  cost  of  an  LEAA-funded 
project  be  met  by  State  or  local  funds:  es- 
tablishes requirements  for  acceptable  State 
programs;  authorizes  the  LEAA  to  assist 
State  and  local  police  training  programs  and 
to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  information  re- 
lating to  the  improvement  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice;  and  provides  for 
termination  of  funds  to  any  State  discrimi- 
nating In  recruiting  on  the  basis  of  color, 
national  origin  or  sex  States  are  required 
to  provide  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  alcoholism  prevention  and  treatment 
programs  as  well  as  narcotic  treatment  pro- 
grams In  correctional  facilities. 

Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  (HR.  9456 
passed  the  House  October  30.  1973)— Despite 
Administration  opposition,  the  House  ex- 
tended the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970  (PL  91-527)  for  three  years,  authoriz- 
ing $48  mUllon  for  fiscal  years  1974.  1975  and 
1976  for  school -based  and  community-based 
programs  of  drug  ab -..sf  and  alcoholeduca- 
tlon  and  training  programs  This  legislation 
would  set  priorities  and  allot  .specific 
amounts  for  Federal  programs.  Stale  and 
local  education  agencies  and  community 
pro>ecte.  The  1970  Act  was  designed  to  train 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  In  drug 
abuse  courses  and  to  meet  :■  e  .a.  k  of  scien- 
tifically accurate  teaching  materials  on  the 
subjects 

Juriadiction  of  Ctvil  Actions  by  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Ac- 
tivities (PX.  93-190,  approved  December  18. 
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1973) — Congress  conferred  Jurisdiction  on  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  respect  to  certain  clvU  actions 
brought  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities  In  order  to 
enforce — or  secure  a  declaration  concerning 
the  validity  of — any  subpoena  or  order  is- 
sued by  the  Select  Committee  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  Vice  President  or  other  Federal  of- 
ficer for  the  production  of  Information  rele- 
vant to  the  Committee's  function  The  Se- 
lect Committee  is  given  authorization  to 
prosecute  such  actions  to  enforce  such  sub- 
poenas and  orders  in  ued  by  It.  and  may  be 
represented  by  such  attorneys  as  It  may  des- 
ignate m  any  action  under  this  Act.  The  leg- 
islation was  needed  because  of  a  ruling  in 
Octobt-r  by  Judge  John  J.  Sirica  of  the 
VS.  District  Court  that  dismissed  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  Select  Committee  to  en- 
force Its  subpoenas  requesting  certain  tape 
recordings  which  were  m  the  possession  of 
the  President.  The  dismissal  followed  a  find- 
ing that  there  Is  no  statute  upon  which  the 
suit  could  be  based.  This  Act  provides  the 
necessary  Jurisdiction  for  the  dlsuict  court. 

Watergate  Grand  Jury  Extension  (PX  93- 
172.  approved  November  30.  1973)— The  Con- 
gress provided  for  two  six -month  extensions 
of  the  Watergate  grand  Jury  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  wh'ch  is  hearing  evidence  con- 
cerning the  break-In  at  the  Demcx:ratlc  Na- 
tional Committee  and  related  matters.  Un- 
der current  lay.  which  limits  grand  Juries  to 
18  months,  the  term  of  the  Watergate  grand 
Jury  was  scheduled  to  expire  on  December  4, 
1973.  This  measure  makes  the  first  six- 
month  extension  mandatory  but  leaves  the 
second  extension  to  the  discretion  of  the 
District  Court  if  it  determines  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  grand  Jury  wUl  not  be  cx>mpleted 
at  the  end  of  the  legislatively  authorized 
time. 

Federal  Prisoners.  LirriU  of  Conflinemrnt 
(H.R.  7352  passed  the  House  September  17, 
1973.  Passed  Senate  amended  October  8. 
1973) — The  House  passed  leglslAtlon  expand- 
ing existing  law  to  permit  more  u.se  cf  fur- 
loughs to  aid  prisoners  In  adjusting  to  non- 
prison  community  life.  Existing  law  allows 
30-day  furloughs  for  work,  training,  or 
emergency  circumstances.  The  bill  would 
allow  furloughs  for  Inmates  to  establish  or 
re-establish  family  or  community  ties  or  for 
any  other  significant  reason  conslsient  with 
the  public  Interest  Individuals  would  be 
carefully  selected  for  the  furloughs,  and  onlv 
non-dangerou;  Inmr  tes  would  be  considered. 
The  Senate  passed  the  measure  with  an 
amendment  authorizing  a  program  of  com- 
pensation  for   Innocent  victims   of  crime 

SCIENCE  ANT)  ASTRONAmrS 

NASA  Authorization  (PX  93-74,  approved 
July  23.  1973) — Congress  reinstated  several 
terminated  and  postponed  space  programs  In 
the  NASA  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  1973 
Among  the  space  programs  reinstated  are  the 
second  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satel- 
lite, postponed  In  January  from  late  1973  to 
1976.  to  survey  earth  resources  with  cameras 
and  sensors:  an  increase  In  programs  of  solar 
energy  research;  development  of  a  quiet  air- 
craft engine;  development  cf  a  quiet,  experi- 
mental short  take-off  and  landing  aircraft; 
and  continuation  of  a  program  in  space  nu- 
clear propulsion.  The  total  authortaatlon 
Congress  approved  was  $388,660,000.  an 
amount  less  than  that  authorized  for  NASA 
In  fiscal  1973.  Although  it  represents  the 
lowest  funding  level  for  NASA  since  fiscal 
1962.  it  Is  $48.5  mlUlon  more  than  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Administration  for  fiscal 
1974. 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion (PL.  93-96,  approved  Aiigust  16.  1973)  — 
Congress  authorized  $636.6  million  for  the 
National  Selene*  Foundation  In  fiscal  1974. 
an  amount  $53  mlUlon  more  than  the  Ad- 
ministration requested  The  main  increases 
were   approved   for  energy   and   other    basic 
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rMewcb  progrvna  uid  for  applied  rcaeArcb 
science  education  and  training  The  measure 
requires  the  NSF  to  spend  not  leaa  than  135 
aiUUon  for  energy  roMarcta  programs,  and 
auchorlzea  additional  amounu  (or  earth- 
quake prevention  engineering,  oceanography 
programs,  Institutional  Improvement  of  sci- 
ence, i^-aduate  student  report,  and  for  science 
education  Improvement.  The  Act  aJao  pro- 
hibits the  Foundation  from  supporting  re- 
search on  live  human  fettiaes  outside  the 
womb  In  the  United  States  or  abroad 

aOCIAl.    WKLTAKK 

Social  Security  Benefit  Increases  (Pi.  93- 
333  approved  December  31.  1»73)— To  help 
senior  cittrens  keep  up  with  the  cort  of  llv- 
ini?  and  face  the  Impact  of  a  record-breaking 
Inflation  In  1973  Congresa  approved  a  two- 
step  social  sectiTlty  increase  which  will  raise 
beneflts  for  39  mUUon  American*  by  eleven 
percent  by  June  1974.  rising  by  seven  percent 
In  March  and  by  an  additional  four  percent 
in  June.  To  flnance  this  increase  the  social 
security  tas  wage  base  will  go  from  this  years 
•  10.800  to  113.200  on  January  1.  but  the 
social  security  taa  rate  which  is  5  89  percent 
for  both  employee  and  emplojer.  wUl  not 
•-hange.  The  average  monthly  bieneflt  for  el- 
derly couples  wUl  Increase  from  the  present 
•277  to  •310  President  Nlxon  has  contlnuallv 
threatened  a  veto  of  any  increase  In  social 
secxirity  outlays  t»efore  the  new  fiscal  year 
startini?  next  July,  saying  that  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  Inflationary. 

Older     Americans     Service     Amendments 
(PL.  93-39.   fpproved   May  3.   1973)— On   Its 
own    initiative    Congress    greatly    expanded 
beneflts   for  our  older  Americans   although 
President   Nlxon   had   pocket   vetoed   similar 
legislation  in  October  1972    In  enacting  PL 
93-29.  Coigrtas  extended  and  expanded  Fed- 
eral grants  fcr  prt^rams  to  assist  the  elderly. 
authorized    under'the   Older   Americans  Act 
of   1965.  through  fiscal   year   1975    The  com- 
promi  e  legislation  removes  the  .Administra- 
tion  on   Aging   from   HEW  s  Social   and   Re- 
habaitatljn    Service    and    places    it    dlrecUy 
under  the  Secretary  of  HEW    It  esUbliahe's 
a  national  Information  clearinghouse  on  the 
aging   to  collect,  analyze  and  dUtrlbute  In- 
formation on  the  needs  of  older  Americans 
The    Act    also    provides    Federal    granu    to 
States  a^d  communities  for  social  service  pro- 
grams for  the  aged  and   authorizations   for 
grants  for  training  and  research  in  the  field 
of  aging,  and  for  acquisition  and  staffing  of 
multi-purpose  senior  citizen  centers.  Funds 
are  also  authorized   for  the  National  Older 
Americans  Volunteer  Program.  Foster  Orand- 
parent.5.  and  other  senior  volunteer  programs 
C^tld    Abuse    Prevention    and    Treatment 
Act    (PL.    93-         .    approved    December 
1973)— Realizing    the    responsibility    of    the 
Federal  Government  to  demonstrate  leader- 
ship In  helping  address  the  appalling  prob- 
lems of  abused  and  neglected  chUdren.  Con- 
gress acted  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
a  demonstration  program  for  the  prevention 
identification,  and  treatment  of  child  abuse 
ar.d  to  establish  a  Natlo.^al  Center  on  ChUd 
Abuse  and  Neglect.  The  National  Center  will 
compue.   analyze,   and   publish    annually    a 
summary  of  research  on  chUd  abuse  and  ne- 
glect  and  develop  an   information  clearing- 
house on  ChUd  abuse  program-!  and  publish 
training  materials  for  personnel  in  fields  deal- 
ing with  chUd  abuse  and  neglect.  Technical 
assistance    will    be   provided    to   public    and 
nonprofit    agencies    and    organizations    con- 
cerned with  this  problem    A  National  Advl- 
sory   Board  on  ChUd  Abuse,  created  by  the 
Act.  wtu  assist  m  coordinating  Federal  pro- 
pams   and    activities,   developing   standards 
for  such  programs,  and  preparing  reports  on 
the  programs 

DoTnestic  Volunteer  Service  Programs  (PL 
93-113.  approved  October  1.  1973)— In  keep- 
ing with  the  American  spirit  of  assistance  to 
those  less  fortunate  in  our  society  Congress 
authorized  funds  for  our  domestic  volunteer 
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programs  including  VISTA,  the  university 
year  action,  the  retired  senior  volunteer  pro- 
tir.un.  the  service  corps  of  retired  esecutlvea. 
and  the  foiter  grandpareat  program.  For  the 
first  time.  Congress  has  given  legislative  au- 
thority to  ACTION,  created  through  an  exec- 
utive reorganization  plan  In  1971  to  coor- 
dUiate  the  Peace  Corps  and  all  other  domestic 
volimteer  programs  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
ao'.ernment.  and  has  coasoUdaled  all  do- 
mestic volunteer  programs  spoasored  by  the 
Federal  0,:>vernmeut  under  oi.e  Act.  Congreea 
also  has  provided  for  several  tiew  voluntary 
activities  designed  to  place  special  cmphasU 
on  the  problems  of  poverty  and  other  human 
social  and  environmental  problems  Amotig 
these  are  the  senior  companions  program  and 
a  program  for  senlcr  health  aides  Emphasis 
Is  placed  on  e.icouraglng  minority  group  par- 
ticipation In  all  of  the  programs  administered 
unier  the  Act. 

Supplemental  Security  Income  iPL.  93-M, 
approved  July  9,  1973 1  -  AmendmenU  en- 
acted earlier  this  year  by  Congress  provide 
for  a  boost  in  payments  for  up  to  six  miUlon 
needy  blind,  disabled  and  a«ed  persons  The 
effecUve  date  l.n  P  L.  93  66  Is  stated  as  July, 
1974.  However.  In  subsequent  legislation  Con- 
gress set  January.  1974  as  the  effective  date 
when  Uie  Federal  Government  assumes  re- 
sponslbUlty  over  the  SUte  welfare  programs 
assisting  these  persons.  Current  beneficiaries 
are  to  be  protected  from  any  loss  of  payments 
as  a  result  of  the  changeover 

LcQal    Srn-ices     Corporation     (HR      7824 
passed  the  House  June  21.  19731— The  House 
paseed  leglsLitlon  that  would  eetabllsh  an  In- 
dependent corporation  to  replace  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity's  legal  service*  pro- 
gram. Under  the  OEO  proCT&m.  more  than 
2.260  lawyers  have  assUted  the  poor  in  about 
900  neighborhood  law  offices   The  bUl  would 
establish  an  eleven-member  board  to  run  the 
corporation,  with  all  members  appointed  by 
the  President  and  subject  to  Senate  approval 
A  majority  of  the  board   woiUd  have  to  be 
lawyers,  and  only  six  could  b?  of  the  same 
political    party    Terms    would    be   for   three 
years.     Authorization     for     the     corporation 
would  be  set  at  $71  5  tnlUlon  for  fiscal  1974, 
expanding  gradually  to  •95  mUllon  for  fiscal 
1978    The  corporation's  board  would  be  em- 
powered to  make  grants  to  Indlrtduals  part- 
nerships,   firms.   State    or   local    approprUte 
entitles    to   provide    legal    assistance   to   the 
poor    State  advisory  councils  would  oversee 
local  programs    Curbs  on  political  actlvlUee 
of  full-time  poverty  lawyers  would  be  tight- 
ened  and   several   reetrlctlons  would   be  ex- 
tended to  part-time  poverty  lawyers.  A  law- 
yer receiving  more  than  half  of'hU  Income 
from   the   Legal   Services   Corporation   could 
not.  even  in  his  off  time,  be  involved  in  voter 
registration  drives  or  in  transporting  voters 
to  the  polls,  nor  could  he  Uke  an  active  part 
In  political  campaigns  A  ban  on  lobbying  was 
extended  to  poverty  lawyers.  Including  Con- 
greea. State  legislatures,  or  any  other  legisla- 
tive body    The  only  exception  would  be  If  a 
legislative  body  issued  a  formal  Inviution  for 
them  to  testify.  Poverty  lawyers  could  not  re- 
ceive fuU-ttme  compensation  for  off-the-Job 
practice  of  law:  furnish  legal  counsel  to  per- 
sons whose  lack  of  income  resulted  from  their 
refusal   without  good  cause,  to  seek  or  accept 
employment:   or  handle  for  personal  gain  a 
personal  Injury  or  other  orofitable  case   The 
bUl  would  also  prohibit  funding  by  the  cor- 
poration of  any  proceeding  or  litigation  re- 
lating to  the  desegregation  of  schools  or  In- 
stltuUons  of  higher  education   Other  restric- 
tions would  be  placed  on  lawvers  handling 
abortion  and  chUd  abuse  cases. 

T^ANSPOtTATIOI*    KtfT)    COMMTTKTCATtONS 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  (PL.  93-67  ap- 
proved August  13.  1973)— Congress  has  ap- 
proved a  precedent-setting  highway  con- 
struction bill  which,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Federal  highway  program  was  established 
in  1956.  allocates  funds  for  urban  mass  tran- 
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sit  cute*  win  be  permitted  by  1976  to  fl- 
nance a  portion  of  their  urban  mass  transit 
proJecU.  Including  subways,  from  the  High- 
way Fund.  The  Act  extends  highway  pro- 
gram*. Including  the  Interstate  system,  for 
three  years  (1974-1976)  and  Include*  au- 
thorUMtions  to  be  drawn  from  the  trust 
fund,  totaling  •6.040.000  for  fiscal  1974. 
•6.861.000  for  fiscal  1976  and  •7.010.000  for 
fiacal  1976  Also  for  the  first  time,  the  urban 
share  of  Highway  Trust  Fund  authorizations 
match  authorlaations  for  rural  hlijhway 
need*  for  the  three-year  period  of  the  blU.  at 
a  level  of  •lo?  million  In  fiacal  1974  and  •ll 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  1975  and  1976  Along 
with  the  trust  fund*  authorised  for  ma*s 
transit.  Congresa  approved  additional  con- 
tract authority  for  the  Urban  Mass  Tranjpor- 
tatton  Administration  In  the  Transportation 
Department  for  grants  and  loans  to  States 
and  local  public  bodies  for  mass  transit 
projects 

Urban  Mass  Trcm-tportation  (S.  386  passed 
the  House  October  3.  1973.  In  conference)  — 
For    the    first    time   ever,    both    Houses    ap- 
proved    legislation     offering     deflclt-rldden. 
urban  mass  transit  companies  Federal  sub- 
sidles  for  operating  expense*  to  supplement 
revenues  derived  from  passeniier  fares    This 
legislation  provides  non-matching  operating 
subsidies   for  fiscal    1974  and    1976.   The  as- 
sistance under  the  proposed  Act  Is  to  be  made 
on  a  formula  based  \ipon  the  following  three 
factors:  population  of  the  area  served  by  the 
mass  transportation  system:  total  number  of 
revenue  population   carried   by   the  system; 
and  total  revenue  vehicle  miles  traveled  by 
the  system.  The  three  factors  for  each  eligible 
applicant  are  to  be  weighed  against  all  eUgl- 
ble  applicant*    Mas*  transportation  systems 
receiving  benefits  under  the  operating  sub- 
sidy   provision    must    provide    half    fare    for 
the    elderly    and    handicapped    during    non- 
peak  hours   In  order  to  be  eligible  for  granu 
under  the  House  version  the  applicant  must 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  a 
comprehensive    mass    transportation    service 
Improvement  plan    Orants  for  operating  as- 
sistance are  to  be  a  flat  100  percent  grant. 
The  House  version  also  requires  model  cities 
transit  programs  to  comply  with  labor  pro- 
visions  of   the    Urban    >4ass   Transportation 
Act.    Increases    special    mass    transporUtlon 
services  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  and 
provides  for  SUte  and  local  Mass  Transpor- 
Utlon Advisory  Councils.  It  permits  granu 
for  evaluation  as  well  as  planning,  and  re- 
quires  a   study   of   transporUtlon    needs   of 
rural  and  other  non-urban  areas. 

Airport  Development  Acceleration  Act  (PL. 
93-44.  approved  June  18,  1973)— This  year 
Congress  Increased  the  annual  authorization 
level  for  airport  development  granu  from 
•280  million  to  ^310  mllUon  and  raised  from 
50  to  76  percent  the  Federal  share  of  con- 
struction coeu.  except  at  the  largest  sir- 
poru  in  the  country.  The  bill  bans  the  use 
of  airline  passenger  fees  (head  Uxes)  col- 
lected previously  at  44  of  the  Nation's  air- 
ports, and  Increases  the  Federal  share  for  air- 
port safety  and  security  equipment  assist- 
ance to  82  percent  from  60  percent  The 
development  granu  in  the  measure  would 
come  from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  and  therefore  would  not  drain  the 
general  tax  revenues  A  slmUar  measure  was 
pocket  vetoed  In  1972 

Reffioruil  Railroad  Reorganization  (Pi. 
93-236,  approved  January  2.  1973) — With 
six  of  our  Nations  railroads  In  the  North- 
east bankrupt.  Congress  approved  legisla- 
tion esUbllshlng  a  new  railroad  corporation 
to  replace  the  region's  six  companies.  To  do 
so.  (Congress  authorized  funds  to  design  the 
new  system  from  exlsUng  lines  of  the  six 
companies  The  Act  provides  that  a  new 
profit  corporation  with  federally  guaranUed 
loans  win  buy  out  the  creditors  of  the  com- 
panies, repair  tracks  and  operaU  the  system. 
A  new  government  agency  will  supply  the 
loan  guaranues  to  both  the  new  corpora- 
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tlon  aiul  to  non-bankrupt  railroad*  tn  that 
region.  Funds  are  also  authorized  for  labor 
settlemenU  which  guarantee  existing  salary 
levels  for  every  raUroad  employee 

Amtrak  improvement  Act  (PX..  93-146, 
approved  No\ ember  3,  1973)— Amid  con- 
troversy over  operation  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak).  the 
Congress  voted  to  give  Increased  authority 
to  the  Corporation  to  manage  the  Nation's 
passenger  rail  sysUm  while  seeking  to 
strengthen  Am'rak's  bargaining  position 
with  the  railroads  which  operate  pasrenger 
trains.  The  measure  also  limits  executive 
branch  control  over  the  corporation's 
budget.  Congress  approved  an  authorization 
of  •154.3  million  in  fiscal  1974  for  Amtrak. 
and  agreed  to  a  loan  guarantee  authority 
increase  to  •500  million  from  »200  million 
Amtrak  Is  required  to  continue  operating 
service  along  lu  ba.slc  route  system  through 
fiscal  1974. 

Public  Broadcasting  Authorization  (PL. 
93-84,  approved  August  6.  1973) — Subsequent 
to  a  presidential  veto  of  funding  for  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  In  1972, 
Congress  passed  a  compromise  measure  au- 
thorizing (120  mUllon  over  two  years  for  tlie 
Corporation.  The  vetoed  bill  called  for  a 
fundlrg  level  of  •166  million  for  fiscal  1973. 
Congress  subsequently  cleared  a  one-year 
authorization  of  •45  million  for  fiscal  1973 
only  to  have  appropriations  vetoed  by  the 
President  as  part  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Act  for  1973.  The  new  funding 
measure  requires  that  public  broadcasting 
sUtlons  receiving  Federal  funds  malnUln 
audio  recording  logs  of  all  programs  on 
which  public  Issues  are  discussed  It  further 
requires  that  JIG  mUllon  be  raised  by  the 
Corporation  as  matching  granU  from  non- 
federal source*  bringing  the  toUl  two-year 
authorization  to  •ISO  million.  A  to»al  of  825 
million  In  fiscal  1074  and  •SO  mUllon  In 
fiscal  1975  Is  authorized  for  construction  of 
public  broadcasting  facilities. 

VeXERANS 

Veterans  Health  Care  Extension  Act  (PL. 
93-62,  approved  Augufit  2,  1973)— Deq>lU  a 
presidential  veto  In  1972  of  sImUar  legisla- 
tion. Congress  quickly  approved  oomprehen- 
Eive  veurans'  health  care  legislation,  a  sig- 
nificant sUp  forward  on  behalf  of  the  heiUth 
care  of  all  veUrans.  The  Act  exUnds  out- 
patient care  privileges  to  veUrans  currently 
eligible  for  hospital  care  to  peacetime  vet- 
erans and  to  thoae  80  percent  or  more  dis- 
abled because  of  a  service-related  cause.  It 
also  exUnds  VA  medical  care  to  certain  de- 
pendenu  and  survivors  of  veterans.  In  ad- 
dition. Congress  directed  the  VA  to  develop 
a  health  manpower  training  program  and  to 
study  the  staffing  needs  of  VA  bosplUls:  to 
set  up  a  VA  program  for  treatment  of  sickle 
cell  anemia;  to  require  the  VA  to  stafl  and 
m&lnuin  enough  hospital  beds  to  admit  aU 
eligible  veterans  In  need  of  c&re  and  to  double 
the  number  of  VA  nursing  home  beds  to 
8,000. 

Veterans  Disabilitu  Benefits  Increase  (PL. 
93-177.  approved  December  6.  1973) — Con- 
cern over  the  effects  of  domestic  Inflation 
on  veterans'  pensions  prompted  Congress  to 
approve  an  Increase  in  the  monthly  pay- 
menU  to  single  and  married  veUrans.  The 
approxlmaU  Un  percent  increase  would  also 
raise  the  pensions  received  by  widows  and 
ChUdren  of  deceased  veteran*,  surviving  par- 
enu  of  veterans,  and  veterans  under  hospital 
care. 

Veterans  National  Cemetery  Act  (P.L.  93- 
43,  approved  June  18,  1973) — Afur  a  presi- 
dential veto  of  SlmUar  legislation  in  the  92nd 
Congress,  a  second  effort  proved  successful. 
In  enacting  PJ^.  93-43  Congress  Increased 
veteran  funeral  and  burial  allowances  and 
esubllshed  national  cemeUry  system  to  be 
administered  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. A  special  plot  allowance  of  »150 — Ui 
addition  to  the  existing  VA  allowance  for 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  •250 — for  vet- 
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erans  not  burled  in  a  national  or  other  Fed- 
eral cemetery  was  authorized,  with  additional 
beneflu  of  up  to  •SCO  provided  for  veUrans 
who  die  of  service -connected  dlsabUltles. 
Finally,  the  Act  dlrecu  the  VA  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  U.S.  national 
cemetery  sysUm  and  burial  policy. 

Tax  Treatment  for  Prisoners  of  War  (HH. 
8214  pEwsed  the  House  August  3,  1973) — To 
assist  our  prisoners  of  war  and  the  famlUes 
of  those  missing  in  action,  the  House  amend- 
ed present  law  to  provide  ceruin  relief  for 
mlliury  and  clvUlan  personiitrl  rettimtng 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  famUles 
of  those  Individuals  who  are  listed  as  missing 
In  action  and  are  subsequently  determined 
to  iiave  died  at  an  earlier  time.  First,  the 
bll|  would  extend  the  provision  under  present 
law  which  permlU  mUlUry  personnel  who 
are  hospitalized  as  a  result  of  service  In  a 
combat  zone  to  exclude  military  pay  they  re- 
ceive during  the  period  of  hoeplUllzatlon 
to  cover  for  a  perlcxl  of  time  the  pay  they 
receive  whUe  hoeplUIlzed  after  all  combat- 
ant activities  have  terminated.  Since  the 
exclusion  under  present  law  only  applies 
during  the  period  In  which  they  are  In  com- 
batant actlrlttes  In  a  combat  zone,  the  bUl 
would  extend  this  exclusion  for  a  period 
of  time  to  cover  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  was  hospluUzed  for  an  Injury 
Inctirred  In  a  combat  zone  in  the  waning 
days  of  the  Vltr»nam  War.  Second,  the  bUl 
would  extend  the  provision  which  forgives 
another  provision,  in  the  case  of  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  dies  while  serving 
In  a  combat  zone  to  cover  the  period  he  Is 
In  a  missing  sutus  even  though  It  Is  sub- 
sequently determined  that  he  actually  died 
at  an  earlier  time  The  House  felt  It  appro- 
priate to  prevent  any  additional  hardship 
to  his  family  which  could  result  from  the 
collection  of  taxes  for  years  following  his 
actual  death,  and  therefore  extends  his  for- 
giveness to  cover  the  years  a  serviceman  is 
In  missing  sUtus  until  his  sutus  Is  changed. 
The  measure  would  provide  that  the  widow 
be  eligible  for  surviving  spouse  Ux  treat- 
ment for  the  two  years  following  the  year 
In  which  her  husband's  missing  suttis  is 
changed  rather  than  the  two  years  foUow- 
ing  the  year  of  actual   death, 

VETOES 

Vocafjonal  Rehabilitation  (8.  7  vetoed  by 
the  President  March  27,  1973) — President 
Nlxon  vetoed  for  the  second  time  In  less  than 
a  year  a  program  that  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  with  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support  and  had  successfully  brought  op- 
portunity and  hope  to  thousands  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  Americans  This  bUl  cut 
the  legislation  the  President  vetoed  In  1972 
by  nearly  a  blUlon  dollars,  reducing  it  to  an 
amount  less  than  what  was  appropriated 
for  the  program  In  either  fiscal  year  1971  or 
1973.  The  President  particularly  objected  to 
funds  conuined  In  the  bUl  for  patienu  suf- 
fering from  kidney  disease,  spinal  oord  In- 
juries and  other  severe  handle^)*.  A  Hgnifl- 
cantly  reduced  rehabUlUtlon  bUl  was 
finaUy  signed  into  law  September  26.  1973 

Rural  Water  arui  Sewer  Orants  iH.R.  3298 
vetoed  by  the  President  AprU  5.  1973) — On 
January  10,  1973  President  Nlxon  abruptly 
terminated  the  rural  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  which  he  had  Labeled  as  "praise- 
worthy" the  year  before  By  a  vote  297  to  54 
the  House  directed  the  Sccreury  of  Agricul- 
ture to  restore  fuU  funding  for  this  sucoeas- 
fvU  program  which  had  received  consistent  bi- 
partisan support  and  was  crucial  for  poUu- 
tlon  control  and  health  In  rural  America. 
Since  1965  more  than  2,650  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems  had  been  assisted 
with  the  grant  money  provided  by  this  pro- 
gram. Without  federal  asstsUnce  many  small. 
poor  communities  throughout  the  country 
could  not  possibly  pay  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  sophisticated  water  and 
sewage  planu. 

Con/lrTTiatton  of  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
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rector  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (S.  618  vetoed  by  the  President 
May  18,  1973)— ThU  bUl  woiUd  have 
abolished  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  then  recreated  these  offices,  mak- 
ing them  subject  to  Senate  confirmatlcn.  In 
vetoing  the  measure,  the  President  termed 
It  "a  back-door  method"  to  force  removal  ot 
the  Incumbent  Director  and  Deputy  Director, 
Passage  of  the  bUl  reflected  the  concern  of 
Congress  In  asserting  congressional  control 
over  budgetary  decisions  as  weU  as  a  more 
Immediate  Interest  in  subjecting  high  rank- 
ing officials  to  the  constitutional  requirement 
of  Senate  confirmation. 

SccoTid  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of 
1973  (H.B.  7447  vetoed  by  the  President  June 
27.  1973) — Both  Houses  approved  In  a  fiscal 
1973  supplementary  appropriation  of  •S,- 
362,846.279  an  amendment  prohibiting  im- 
mediately funds  In  the  bUl  and  In  previously 
enacted  legislation  from  being  used  to  sup- 
port V£.  combat  activities  In  or  over  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the 
United  SUtes  became  Involved  in  the  Indo- 
china War  that  both  chambers  had  approved 
a  bombing  restriction  provision.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  vetoed  the  bill.  With  mount- 
ing congressional  sentiment  against  con- 
tinued Involvement  In  Indochina  confllcu, 
the  Administration  Intimated  that  it  could 
accept  compromise  that  would  allow  the 
President  to  continue  the  bombing  for  two 
or  three  months  while  negotlatlotxs  to  reach 
a  cease-fire  In  Cambodia  contij.ued.  The  day 
after  a  veto,  the  Hotise  attached  a  similar 
bombing  restriction  to  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  1973.  Congress  approved  legis- 
lation requiring  the  President  to  cease  VS. 
bombing  In  Indochina  after  Augtist  16. 

Emergency  Medical  Services  System  Act  of 
1973  (S.  504  vetoed  by  the  President  August' 
1,  1973) — This  vetoed  biU  would  have  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  •ISd  mUllon  over 
the  next  three  fiscal  years  to  help  SUte  and 
local  jurisdictions  establish  emergency  medi- 
cal systems.  Funds  would  have  been  used 
for  training  of  ambulance  attendents  and 
other  emergency  personnel.  Improved  trans- 
portation for  emergency  victims,  expansion 
and  upgrading  of  emergency  rooms.  The 
closing  of  eight  PHS  hospitals,  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  Adml.'^lstratlon.  would  have 
been  prohibited,  because  HEW  faUed  to  show 
that  patienu  would  receive  equal  or  t>etter 
medical  care  at  other  fatuities.  The  emer- 
gency medical  services  provided  In  the  bill 
would  save  an  estimated  60.000  lives  an- 
nually. That  Includes  some  ten  percent  of  the 
current  annual  275,000  coronary  faUUtles 
(by  American  Heart  Association  estimates) 
and  fifteen  t^  twenty  percent  of  the  55,000 
annual  traffic  deaths. 

Minimum  Wage  Act  (BA.  7935  vetoed  by 
the  President  September  fi,  1973) — H.R.  7936 
woiUd  have  required  mgb  increases  for  four 
mllUon  of  the  nation's  worst  paid  workers — 
some  five  percent  cf  the  work  force — and 
would  have  extended  minimum  wape  cover- 
age to  seven  million  additional  employees. 
including  domestic  employees,  government 
employees,  certain  employees  of  conglom- 
erates, retail  ai;id  service  employees  of  chain 
stores,  and  others.  The  minimum  wage 
earner  has  lost  gro'ond  since  the  last  In- 
crease In  1966.  which  boasted  the  minimum 
to  the  poverty  level.  Today,  even  at  ^2  an 
hour,  the  full-time  worker  would  gross  only 
•4,(X)0  a  year,  less  than  the  poverty  level  of 
•4,2(X)  net  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four, 
and  he  would  enjoy  less  purrhaslni?  power 
than  he  had  with  the  pre-1966  mmim-rr.  of 
$1.25.  The  cost  of  Uvi.-ijj  has  r'.sen  one-third 
since  1966  even  to  keep  pare,  the  minimum 
wage  would  have  u  be  raised  to  »a  13  Im- 
mediately. The  vetoed  bul  arould  ha.  e  raised 
the  minimum  wage  from  ;°,-s  present  level  of 
•1.60  an  hour  to  ta  on  Novemt>er  1,  1973  and 
to  •2.20  by  July  1,  1974  for  workers  covered 


before  1966:  non-farm  workers  covered  after 
196C  would  have  risen  In  four  steps  to  $2  20 
by  July  1.   1876.    farm  workers  would   have 
risen  in  four  steps  to  MJO  by  July  i    1976 
The  bill  would  have  covered  935.000  domestic 
workers  for  the  nrst  time,  with  a  II  80  mini- 
mum In  November  and  «aJO  by  July  1976 
Today,  half  of  aU  domestics  earn  less  than 
•1  an  hour— a  liveable  wage  nowhere  In  the 
U-S.  WhUe  the  President  caUed  the  leguia- 
tlon  inflationary,  the  non -Inflationary  char- 
acter of  wage  Increases  at  this  level  has  been 
reco^lred    by    the    Cost    of   Living    CouncU 
which  indicated  It  had  no  Interest  in  wages 
below  »3  50  per  hour    The  VS.  Chamberof 
Commerce    and    all    responsible    economists 
deny  that  Increases  in  the  minimum  wage 
are  Ir-rtatlonary.  Secretaries  of  Labor  Hodg- 
son and  Shultz  issued  reports  to  this  effect 
The   bUl   would   have   Increased    the   annual 
wage  bill  for  American  workers  by  less  than 
four   tenths   of   one   percent.   In    a    trUllon- 
doUar-plus  economy,   thu   is  hardly   an   in- 
flationary force.  A  major  point  of  contention 
TH^    .1  »^'»™»iilm'^  wage  for  youth,  which 
the     Administration     strongly     backed     for 
broad    categories    of    young    workers.     The 
congress  rejected  this  in  favor  of  a  limited 
submlnlmum  for  full-time  students  working 
m.^'",K   °"'^P»"°^-  T^"  Congress  de:er- 

^t?  ^*.  /  ^"•'■'^  y°"'^  submlnimim 
would    violate    the    basic    objective    of    the 

L?^~l^'  °^  "^'''«  '*'*  **««  o'  "»«  poorer 
paid  who  are  in  no  position  to  bargain  for 
themselves.  The  Administration's  youth 
subm^mmum  wage  would  exploit  youth  and 
thrwten  the  Jobs  of  breadwinners  and  heads 
of  households— Simply  moving  ui.employ- 
ment  to  the  older  group  '"j'iyj 

S'-iall  Baseless  Amendmentt  (3.  1672  ve- 
toed by  the  President  September  24  1973)  — 
.Congress  amended  the  Small  Buslne^  Act  to 
increase  to  »6  6  bUilon.  from  the  existing  M  3 
billion  ceaing.  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  provide  loans 
to  small  Arms  In  the  event  of  natural  disas- 
ters Elective  April  20.  1973  to  July  1  1973 
dteas-er  relief  loans  would  have  been  avail-" 
*ble  to  victims  of  disasters  from  the  Small 

H^^'^in  '^^*'*"°°  *"**  "»*  Farmers 
Home  Administration  The  proposed  Act 
wou.d  have  authorized  a  unUorm  program 
of  dsaster  loans  at  three  percent  with  ^loo 
forgiveness,  or  one  percent  of  the  total 
•mount  and  would  prohibit  sex  dUcrlmlna- 
^.«f^*.!°^'  Buslne.  Admlnlstratlorr 
Sp^lal  consideration  would  have  been  given 
to  veterans  and  survivors  The  President  ob- 
jected to  the  repayment  features  which  in- 
cluded very  low  interest  repayment  rates,  the 
-fcrglveneaa-   cUuae.    and    to    the   Increased 

hurt  most  by  natural  disaster. 

the    President   October   23.    1 973 )  — Comrress 
.uth^rl«d  ttl6.775.rxx)  for  the   ^l^oT- 

c^lm^^^^"'  **"""  ^^  ^  amendment 
^tmed  to  be  an  unconsututlonal  encroach - 

^,  ,V'^  "•^""'•■«  ''^thorlty    The  prorlalon 

the  csir%'?s:!"r'  *  '^'*"^  °'  ''^"<j»  ^^^ 

wlthm  35  day,  to  a  written  request  of  e^er 
the  a.use  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Senate  FOr- 
e^  Relation.  Committee,  for  document  or 
oth^lnformatlon  relating  to  the  Agency 
f.l^"!,''"^  Congre«  approved  CSM  au- 
I^"^I^    °^    M16.6I4.000    for    fiscal    ,^4 

S^^^^th^•  ^^  "^  "^^  appropriation  for 
programs  that  had  not  been  authorUed  or 
anv  approprution  that  w>«  above  the 
amouiii  authorized  for  flacal  1974.  exclndin' 
«Kittou«l  funding  rwwiutton.  ' 

War  Prrj^fTt  Resolution  (Pi  93-148  with- 
out approval  Hovember  7.  1973,  _Congre«i 
rMmtned  lu  coartltutional  role  in  the  w- 
m*king  ar^a  bv  plarine  rertramte  on  'he 
a  thorlty  of  the  President  to  commit  US 
force,  to  hortUitJes  without  congrM«ioti«l 
cooaent  Thl.  hbrtoncal  move  came  a>.ut 
a.ter  -he   Preside.'.:,  ana   m   the  aheence  of 
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any  congressional  declaration  of  war.  con- 
ducted massive  air  bombardment  over  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  after  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
accords  and  return  of  UJS.  troops  and  POWS. 
Even  after  a  record  of  opooaltlon  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  the  bombing.  Presi- 
dent NUon  vetoed  legislation  providing  for 
a  cutoff  of  funds    Suosequeat  congressional 
investigations  revealed  a  pattern   of  secret 
bombings   of  CambodU  and  Laos,  activities 
conducted  despite  congrftjsional  prohibitions 
against  Invasion  from  land.  air.  or  sea.  The 
facts   were   concealed   from    the   public   and 
Congress  untU   uncovered  in   InvesUgatlons. 
Congress  was  compelled  to  restrain  the  Presi- 
dent by  forcing  him  to  terminate  bombing 
after  August  15  of  this  year.  Coiigress  sub- 
sequenUy   gave    flnal    approval    to    the    War 
Powers  Resolution,  which  requires  consulta- 
tion with  Congreaa  If  at  all  pooslble  In  ad- 
vance of  any  IntroducUon  of  U^.  forces  to 
hostUlUee.  and  a  full  report  to  Congrees  with- 
in 48  hours  after  taking  such  action   U  Con- 
gress doea  not  expressly  authorlae  the  com- 
mitment, the  President  must  withdraw  troops 
within  60  days   (a  30  day  extension  Is  per- 
mitted If  the  safety  of  troops  so  requires) 
Anytime  after  the  commitment  of  foroee.  the 
Congress   could   mandate    immediate    wlth- 
dr»*al  through  passage  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution—which Is  lot  subject  to  veto.  In  ad- 
dition, the  reaolutlon  lUpulates  that  none 
of  lU  provisions  are  to  be  construed  a«  grant- 
mg    aiiy    authority    to    the    President    that 
he   would   not    have   had   In   the  absence  of 
the  resolution.  The  power  of  the  Preslde.ii 
to  commit  forces  U  defined  to  Include  oiUy 
situations  where  Congress  had  declared  war 
or  provided  other  statutory  authorization  or 
when  a  national  emergency  exists  because  of 
attaclc  on   the  US.  or  Ite  forces    The  Presi- 
dent, claiming  that  the  resolution   Imposed 
uuconsiitutional    and    daiigerous      restric- 
tions on  the  President  s  warmaklng  authority 
vetoed  the  measure  on  October  24.  only  to 
have  both  Houses  override  the  veto  on  No- 
vember 7. 

OTHXm 


Bicentennial  Administrution   (PL    93-179 
approved   December   U.    19731— In   an  effort 
to  better  coordinate  the  acttvttlee  of  State 
local  and  private  groups  In  preparation  for 
the  American  bicentennial.  Congress  changed 
the    American    Bicentennial    Commission    to 
the   American    Bicentennial    AdmmistraUon 
The  new  Administration  wUl  have  an  eleven- 
member   advisory    board    and    a   25   member 
policy  council    to  replace   the  CommLwlons 
50-member  board,  with  Senate  confirmation 
of    a    preside rtlally    appointed    administra- 
tor. The  board  la  to  elect  a  director  from  lu 
membership.  The  Act  provides  a  $20  million 
matching  grant  program  that  would  aUocate 
appronnaately  •200.000  to  Sutes  and  terri- 
tories for  bicentennial  activities,  and  author- 
laes  MIO  million  annually  for  administration 
of  the  programs  By  this  action  Congress  can 
be  better   assured   that   our   200th   birthday 
as  a  Nation  wtU  be  appropriately  celebrated 
Indian    Clainu    Commlsauyn     iPi      93  3" 
approved    May  24.    1973  )-<  -     .-^   author- 
ized  iia   mlUlon   for   the     ;<'r3:._n   of   the 
Indian    Claims    Commission    increaalng     bv 
WOO.OOO.   to   $2  7   mUllon  the   Expert   aIsIm- 
ance    Revolving   Loan    Pimd,   which    enables 
Indian  plaintiffs  to  borrow  money  at  5  per- 
cent interest  to  hire  experts  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  claims   Established  in  1946.  the  Com- 
mission U  to  be  terminated  in  1977  at  which 
time    pending    caoes    are    to    be    transferred 
to  the  U  3    Court  of  Appeals 

National  Biomedical  Research.  fHR  7724 
passed  the  House  May  31.  1973.  In  confer- 
ence)—To  prevent  an  Administration  deci- 
sion to  stop  awarding  medical  research  train- 
ing granu  and  feUowahlps  In  fiscal  1973  the 
House  and  Senate  p«Maed  legislation  guar- 
anteeing the  programs  contlntiatlon.  The 
House  version  would  extend  these  exutlng 
research  grant  and  fellowship  training  pro- 
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grams  through  fiscal  1976  and  add  new 
requiremenu  for  poet-graduate  service  in 
the  research  and  training  np;d  -n.e  .s«>-  ^-e 
version  would  provide  for  -he  -la:;  p  ad  k.=.o 
set  up  a  new  unified  tral:  \:\i,  ;,-  ^ra.-  f 
nation*!  research  training  a^ft.-i-'a  i  a  .•*' 
comml.vilon  u^  'levelop  regulations  to  protect 
the  r ;,(.•.-     '  :,  .ruar.s  In  research. 

Pr^.v.,.,,    n...       v>,-;-rV      Blacfcoitfs      (PL 
93-107.   a;;-    .  ^o.    --ptpn.  .^r    14.  1978)— This 
Act  amer  Oi  ■-..e  C. ::;.-!  _;:.;ration8  Act  of  1934 
to  provide  that  If  .r.v  .-^.,1^  of  a  professional 
sports  club  Is  to  L*  televised  pursuant  to  a 
league  televUlon  c.ntract  and  all  tickets  for 
seats  made  avaUab'.p   :2o  h^nrs   '5  days)   or 
more  before  the  sc:.e  i  .:-.i  :,<.k-..-.:  :   g  time  of 
the  game  have  be<-:.   ;.  .r chased  ~.Z  hours  (3 
days)    or  more  before  such   time,  no  agree- 
ment preventing  the  televising  of  such  game 
at  the  same  time  and  In  the  area  In  which 
the  game  Is  being  played  would  be  valid.  The 
person  or  persons  having  the  rights  to  tele- 
cast the  game  locaUy  would  be  required  to 
make  those  rights  available   to  a   television 
broedcast  Ucenaee  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions. 

SLport    AdminUtration    Act    Amendment 
(HJl.   8547   passed   the  House   September   6. 
1973)— The   House   gave    the   President    new 
flexibility  and  more  authority  to  control  ex- 
ports   of    materials    and    commodities.    The 
Presidents  expanded  authority  would  allow 
blm   to   Impose  controls  to  protect   the  do- 
mestic economy  from  an  excessive  drain  of 
scarce  materials  or  to  reduce  the  serious  in- 
flationary   impact   of   abnormal    foreign    de- 
mand. Under  existing  law  the  President  could 
impose  controls  on  exports  only  if  condlUons 
both  of  an  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials 
and   an    abnormal    foreign    demand   existed 
The  biU  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  make  public  each   week   forecasts  of  do- 
mestlc  demands  on  materials  and  commodi- 
ties subject   to  export   controls    It  also  au- 
thorizes the  formation  of  a  technical  advisory 
committee    to    evaluate    technical    matters, 
licensing    procedures,    materials    avallabilltv 
and  other  matter,. 

Franking  Privilege    (PL.  93-191.  approved 
December   18.    1 373 ) —Congress  passed   legis- 
lation to  clarify  the  proper  use  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege   by  Members  of  Congress    The 
Act  provides  that  mass  maUlngs  (defined  as 
newsletters    and    similar    mailings    of    more 
than  500  substantially  identical  pieces)   may 
not  be  maUed  leas  thsn  28  days  before  anv 
election  In  which  a  Member  Is  a  candidate 
for  public  offlce.  except  for  mailings— d)  in 
direct  response  to  Inquiries  of  requests     (2) 
to  colleagues  in  Congress  or  to  Federal   State 
or  local  officials:  and  (3)  of  news  releases  to 
the  communlcaUors  media.  The  Act  also  al- 
lows  poeui  patron  mailings  by  Members  of 
the  House  In  the  same  manner  as  Is  presently 
utilised    today,   and   prohibits  consideration 
of  the  cost  for  franked  mall,  notwithstanding 
any  Federal.  State  or  local  law  to  the  con- 
trary,   as   a   contribution   to   or   expenditure 
with  respect  to  any  limitation  on  campaign 
expenditures   In  addition,  a  provision  all-ws 
costs  due  to  the  Postal  Service  for  the  send- 
ing of  Mallgrams  to  be  paid  for  under  the 
frank. 

Attorney  Gencrali  Pay  (P.L  93-178  ap- 
proved December  10,  1973  (—Congress 'took 
action  to  lower  the  salary  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  pre- 1969  levels  to  eliminate  the 
constitutional  Ineligibility  of  the  nominee  bv 
the  President  for  that  office.  Senator  William 
Saxbe.  The  Constitution  states  that  'No  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time 
for  Which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  offlt-e  under  the  Authority  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  been  ere- 
ated.  or  the  ESnoluments  whereof  shall  have 
been  increased,  during  such  time."  Since 
Congress  had  voted  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  Attorney  General  during  the  tenure 
of  Mr.  Saxbe  as  Senator.  Congress  cleared  the 
way  for  eligibility  of  the  Presidents  nominee 

JJ!^":^"*  *^  '*^^  f^™  »^  present  level 
of  feo.OOO  to  the  pre-19flfl  level  of  835  000 
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Bill  till*  ami  numbtr 

nSCAL  YEAR  1973 
Urienl  suppl«fn«ntal.  1973  (H.J  Dm.  49S) 

Second  suppltinentat.  1973  (H.R.  9055) 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


Budtct  r«t)M(t  Heos*  sctma  to  data 


Contef*nc« 
SefMte  actioa  to  data    action 


Public  Law 


$1,340,000 JI, 341,800,  passed,  JI. 341.800,  passed,      Jl  341  806         93-25 

amended  (Apr.  12.  aiMnd«d(Apf.  17. 

1973).  1973) 

»3.496,731 $3,321,420,  passed  $3,321,420,  passwl       $3  321420 

(June  29,  1973).  (June  29.  1973). 


93-50  (Joty  1. 
1973). 


H.J.R«.  636  (continuing) Passad  (June  26. 

H.J.Res.727(con,in»int) Pal!^  Ouly  25. 


H.J  Res.  748  (par  value  modification)... 


$2,250,000. 


1973). 
$2,203,000,  passed 


H.J.  R«.  753 (continuing) P.^^cb^f 

H.R.  6691  (l.g,slauve  l^randi) ^jj^^ J5m!m5,  passed 

(Apf.  18,  1973). 

H.R.  8619  (Agricultura— environmental  and  consumer  protection) $9,519,551  $9385738  passed 

(June  li,  1973). 
H.R  8658  (0.sU.ctolColumtHa) ^32^993 ^^2^.^n  passed 

(June  iri973). 
H.R.  8760  (Transponat)on  and  related  agmciat) $2,955,435  $2.662  871   passed 

(Jurie  20.  1973). 

H.R.  8825  (HUD) $18.617,453 $19,070,954,  passed 

«•  (June  72.  1973). 

ri.R.  8877  (Labor  and  HEW) $33,733,904 $32,816  467   passed 

(June  26,  1973). 

H.R.  8916  (Slate,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies) J4,522,901 $4.152946  passed 

(Jurie  29,  1973). 

H.R.  8917  (InUiiot  and  related  ageiKies) $2.377.467 $2,269,554  passed 

aune  27, 1973). 

H.R.  8947  (Public  Works  forwater  and  power  devetopment  and  AEC) $4,757,469 $4*76,395  passed 

(Juiie  28,  1973). 
H.R.  9590  (Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  general  government) $5,373,345.  $4  844  723  passed 

(Aug.  I,'l973) 
H.R.  11459  (military  construction) $2,980,300. 

(Nov. 
HR.  11575(000  fiscal  year  1974). $77.250,723 $74,101,309,  p.ss«l 

(Nov.  30,  1973). 

H.R.  11576  (supplemental) $1,428,790  (Nov.  30.    $1,432,686  passed 

1973).  (Nov.  30,  1973). 

H.R.  uni  (foreign  assistance) $6.866,567 $5383.912,  passed 

(Dec  11. 1973). 


$2,609,090,  passed 
"        14,  1973). 


''ff^-  '™<^*1       93-52(July  1,  »73X 

(June  29,  1973). 
Passed,  amended       93124  (OeL  16, 

(Oct  3.  1973X  1973) 

$2,203,000 $2,203,000....  93-142  (Oa  26, 

1973) 
''»»^(0cL3 93-ll8(OeL4, 

1973).  1973) 

$640,559  passed,  $605,190  ....  93-145  (Nov.  1, 

amemM  (July  19,  1973) 

1973). 

$10,176,926,  passed,  $9,927,667...  93  135  (Oct  24 

amended  (June  1973) 

28.  1973). 
$417,717,  passed.         $417.717 93-91  (Aug  14, 

amended  (July  20,  1973) 

1973). 

5:868,991,  passed,  $2,808,088  ...  33-98 (Aut  16 

amended  (July  28.  I973X 

$19,118,373,  passed,  J19,056.50'D  ..  93  137  (Oct  26 

amended  (June  1973) 

30.  1973) 

$33,396,379.  passed,  Recommitted 

amended  (Oct  4, 

1973). 

K459,478,  passed,  $4.466,012...  93-162  (Nov.  29, 

amended  (Sept.  1973) 

17,  1973).  ' 

$2,488,774,  passed,  $2,443,137. ...  93-120  (Oct.  4, 1973). 

amended  (Aug.  1, 

1973) 

$4,772,082,  passed.  $4,749,403...  93  97  (Aug.  16. 

amended  (July  23,  1973). 

$5,123,352,  passed,  $5,233,189...  93-143  (Oct  31, 

amended  (Sept  5,  1973) 

1973). 

$2  670,972,  passed,  $2,658,861....  93-194  (Oct  12. 

amended  (Nov.  197J> 

20.  1973). 

$73,264,617.  Msswl,  $73.714330  ..  93-238 (Feb.  1, 

amended  (Dec  1974) 

12,  1973). 

$1,891,425,  passed,  $1,703,125....  93-245  (Mar.  1, 

amended  (Dec.  1974) 

12.  1973). 

$5,612,402,  passwl,  $5,780,434....  43-240  (Feb.  1, 

amended  (Dec.  1974L 

17.  1973).  *■ 


MY  FRIEND  ERNEST  S    PETTN.MJD 

HU.N    WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

K  t  ,N  .  ;     K  ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPMBBBNTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21,  1973 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
salute  my  friend,  Ernest  S.  Petlnaud, 
who  will  retire  next  week  after  serving 
a  great  many  years  In  the  Hou.'ie  restau- 
rant and  In  other  capacitie.s  a.s  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves. 

His  concept  of  public  tni^t  ii  without 
parallel  and  words  are  inadequate  to 
fully  describe  his  treme  idou.<^  capsujlty 
for  loyalty  and  love  of  his  r(xintr%-  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  every 
position  that  he  held,  he  achieved  di.";- 
tinction  and  his  service  in  all  of  his  a.'^ 
signments  was  marked  bv  a  hiph  sense  0: 
conscience  and  duty 

Mr.  Speaker,  hi,s  out.vtandii.K  morhl 
and  Intellectual  qualitie.s  have  endeared 
him  all  down  thr  iurIi  the  years  to  ever. 
Member  who  .served  m  the  House  during 
this  time  He  t.a.s  alwavs  been  patient 
and  understanding  a:.d  has  had  the 
friendship  of  e\  erv  McuAmr  of  the  House 
who  served  dur'ng  ni.s  tenure 

I  hn\e  al'-vav,-;  en,"\ved  our  friendship 


and  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  my 
friend.  Ernest  8.  Petlnaud  and  want  to 
wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  future. 


ERNIE  PETLNAID,   A   GENTLEMAN 
WE   ALL   ADMIRE 


a  part  of  the  Dining  Room  of  the  House 
«-ill  somehow  be  lacking . 

We  wish  Elmie  and  his  devoted  wife 
the  best  of  health  and  happiness.  We 
hope  that  they  will  enjoy  their  years  of 
retirement  and  that  their  years  of  happi- 
ness and  good  heaiih  's.-Ui  be  manv. 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
served  In  the  Hcuse  for  31  .vears.  When 
I  first  arrived  In  Congress  m  1943,  Ernest 
Petinaud  was  tJie  major  domo  of  the 
H<s.i<p  I>.n;nc  Room  He  h.is  served  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  almost  40 
years.  He  has  served  all  of  us  w:Ui  fair- 
ne.s.s  ai'.d  unfai'.ir^  gcx.d  humor.  EmJe 
has  earned  the  adnuruliun  and  friend- 
'!.;;^  of  every  Member  To  manj-  of  us  he 
ha.'^  become  %  fnend  and  has  in  fact 
become  one  of  tlie  legendary  institutions 
of  the  House 

\Ve  who  liave  k:.u'.\!.  !;.rr:  for  ,siv  n;.iny 
vca.'-s  wUi  m:.-v^  uuj-.  ,»;,d  llie  atin^ipiiere 
vi     ordiali-y   whi.li   n..,-    betn   jk;  much 


.AIDING  THE  SM.\LL  COAL 
OPERATOR 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF     wHit) 

IN  THE  HOtrSK  OF  REPRBSE^fTATTV'BS 
r-idav,  Dt.rvibcr  21,  1973 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  Speaker  toiav  I 
ir,troduced  mto  ihe  House  a  b;::  tli:-.:  'r.is 
gre.it  si^.mcance  f..,r  the  smal]  coal  .per- 
au.;\-  throughout  the  counir*-.  The  btH 
e.\enujt.s  o»-ners  ai-.d  partners.  »hc  ao  not 
empioy  others  from  some  of  the  burden- 
some prov'.&iciLs  of  the  Coal  Mine  H-^alth 
and  Safety  Act  o:  !{*69  That  act  w-as 
drawn  up  with  h^rc'  i;,:  corporations 
in  mind  The  act  has  exten,£;ve  equip- 
ment and  safety  requi.-emer.ts  In  :;  tiiat 
are  not  pracUcii  when  we  udK  .-.tx-u;  a 
small  milling  oi>eraUon   by   brothers   or 
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partners  who  are  the  sole  workers  in  the 
mine.  The  act  is  designed  to  protect  em- 
ployees in  large  mining  operations.  When 
applied  to  the  small  coal  operator  It  at- 
tempts to  protect  self-employed  miners 
from  themselves. 

In  these  small  mines  there  are  no  em- 
ployees to  protect,  but  there  are  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  depend  on  their  coal. 
There  are  stlH  hundreds  of  these  small 
mines  around  the  Nation.  U  they  are 
forced  to  comply  with  the  present  act 
they  will  be  put  out  of  business,  as  many 
already  have  been.  They  cannot  possibly 
afford  the  expensive  machinery  the  act 
requires.  Their  thousands  of  customers 
will  be  forced  to  look  for  new  energy 
sources  or  go  cold.  Adoption  of  the 
amendment  I  have  Introduced  today  will 
prevent  this  tragedv  from  taking  place. 


ASHER  H  ENDE.  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF 
COMMON  CARRIER  BUREAU  TO 
RETIRE 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF    WTOMINC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Saturday,  December  22,  1973 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  on  De- 
cember 21.  1973.  the  retirement  of  Ashe 
Ende  as  deputy  chief  of  the  Common 
Carrier  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  was  announced. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Ende  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  but  he  also  has  been  a  respected 
and  stalwart  member  of  the  FCC  for  27 
years  He  has  earned  the  well-deserved 
reputation  for  being  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  public  service  minded  mem- 
bers of  any  Federal  regulatory  agency. 
For  these  reasons  I  regret  his  decision 
to  retire  since  his  dedicated  public  spirit 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  notification  of  his  retirement  was 
released  last  Prldav  by  the  FCC  and  a 
story  appeared  In  the  business,  finance 
section  of  the  Washington  Star-News  on 
the  same  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
Washington  Star-News  and  the  FCC  an- 
nouncement be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  FCC  announcement  were  ordered  to 

be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFriin  the  Washington  Star-Newa 

Dec.  21.19731 

PCC  RxcruiToa  Quttb 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

One  of  the  toughert  re«iil*tor«  at  the  Fed- 
erai  Communlcatloiu  Commtislon  decided  to 
leave  the  agency  linine<Uately  after  the  com- 
mlailonert  announc«d  the  appolntznent  of  a 
new  chief  of  tu  tnuwia  that  regulates  the 
telephooe  Industry. 

The  twin  moves  could  well  have  cocalder- 
able  significance  for  the  future  telephone 
regulation  at  the  cafomlaeioti.  since  the  indi- 
Ttdu&l  Who  la  laartng  u  chief  of  a  long- 
•t^ndlng  PCC  Inveetlgatlon  Into  American 
Telephooe  *  Telegraph  Co. 

"If  the  commuatoc.  which  ha*  the  right  to 
pick  lU  own  bureau  chlef»,  doean't  like  my 
brand  of  regulation,  that's  their  prerogative, 
and  I  ihoiUdn*t  stay.-  Asher  Ende,  58.  deputy 
chief  of  the  common  carrier  bureau,  said  yes- 
terday after  word  of  hU  early  retirement 
fli  tared  out  of  the  agency. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ende.  Ln  addition  to  being  deputy  bureau 
chief,  had  been  for  three  years  managing 
counsel  of  the  commission's  AT&T  Task 
Force. 

The  six  comnUssloners  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Walter  R.  Hlnrhman  ««  chief 
of  the  bureau.  Hlnchman.  a  former  assist- 
ant director  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
TBleconuBunlcatlons  Policy,  has  been  for  the 
past  year  chief  of  the  PCC's  Office  of  Plans 
and  Policy. 

Hlnchman.  who  holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
In  physics  from  Ohio  State  tJnlveralty.  has 
spent  13  years  In  the  federal  government, 
seven  of  them  with  the  Central  Radio  Propa- 
gation LalKjra tones  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Hlnchman  also  served  on  two  White  House 
task  forces  on  domestic  satellites.  One,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
recommended  a  pilot  domestic  satellite  sys- 
tem to  be  set  up  solely  by  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  The  second,  appointed  by 
President  Nlzon.  reconunended  a  virtually 
opposite  "open  skies"  approach — allowing 
anyone  technically  and  financially  qualified 
to  set  up  a  satellite  system.  The  FCC  bought 
the  NlzoQ  task  force  view. 

The  twin  moves — Hlnchman's  appoint- 
ment and  Ende'3  departure — came  ou  top  of 
the  early  retirement  of  Bernard  Strassburg. 
long-time  chief  of  the  Common  Carrier  Bu- 
reau. Stra&sburg  announced  his  retirement 
earlier  this  month.  Ende's  retirement  will 
be  effective  Dec.  31. 

Ende.  who  came  to  the  PCC  along  with 
Strasaburg.  has  spent  27  years  in  the  Com- 
mon Carrier  Bureau  as  a  lawyer. 

Asked  about  his  ""brand  of  regulation." 
Ende  said  he  had  been  described  once  as 
•flrm.  unlntlmldated  and  irreverent.  My 
brand  of  regulation  is  simply  this:  You  get 
the  facts,  use  your  intelligence  to  anah-re 
them,  and  call  them  as  the  facta  require. 
without  fear  or  favor  of  either  regulated. 
the  regulators  or  the  consumer  groups." 

Ende  has — when  asked — been  outspokenly 
critical  of  some  policies  of  AT&T  and  its 
subsidiaries  in  the  Bell  System.  He  recalled 
that  until  recent  years  AT&T  was  reluctant 
to  borrow,  and  had  a  lower  debt  ratio  than 
probably  any  other  utUlty  As  a  result,  when 
Interest  rates  were  low,  AT*T  failed  to 
borrow — and  relied  on  more  expensive  equlty 
flnanclng — and  only  when  Interest  rate* 
went  through  the  ceUlng  In  the  190&-71 
period.  It  borrowed  heavily. 

The  reason  AT&T  needs  so  much  money." 
he  once  told  The  AsaocUted  Press.  ""Is  be- 
cause of  poor  management.  If  re^rulatlon 
merely  covers  up  these  mistakes,  efflclencv 
does. it  Improve." 

Ende  declined  to  speculate  on  the  future 
of  the  task  force  which  he  has  directed— a 
jn-oup  which  U  looking  into  the  relationship 
of  AT&T  with  Its  supply  subsidiary.  Western 
Electric,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  AT&T 
and  Its  subetdlarles  determine  rates  and 
make  liveatment  decisions. 

But  one  other  PCC  official  said  the  task 
force's  chief  attorney.  Peter  Anderson.  Is 
•"considered  extremely  strong  .  .  .  and  one 
hopes  that  things  wUl  go  on  " 

After  Hlnchman  was  appointed  to  the  top 
post  In  the  bureau,  the  commlsslonert  asked 
Ende  to  remain  at  the  agency  in  his  present 
poaltlona  as  deputy  and  chief  of  the  AT&T 
task  force. 

[From  the  FCC  News.  Dec  21.  19T3; 
*»**«■  H.  BiTDT.  Ttrrrrrr  CRixr  or  rmm  Commok 
CAumn  BtTx«A0.  To  Rmu 
Asher  H  Ende.  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Com- 
mon Carrier  Bureau  for  the  past  ten  yearn 
announced  today  that  he  plans  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Ende.  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  Commlsslcm  for  almost  37 
years,  with  special  responslMlitlee  In  the  In- 
ternational and  sateUlte  field,  will  be  com- 
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pleting  weU  over  thirty-one  years  of  service 
at  year's  end. 

Ende  began  his  service  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  an  attorney 
In  the  Common  Carrier  Division  of  the  then 
Bureau  of  Law  Ui  February  1947.  He  served 
successively  as  Chief  of  the  Rates  and  Reve- 
nues License  Branch  and  as  Administrative 
Law  Judge  before  becoming  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  SateUlte  Communications  and  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  the  Bureau  in  1963  He  served  as 
a  member  and  chairman  of  XSS.  Delegations 
to  various  International  conferences  In 
Septemt>er-October  1973  he  was  spokesman 
for  the  nJ3  Government  on  the  major  work- 
ing committee  at  the  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Conference. 

As  Chief  of  the  Office  of  SateUlte  Com- 
munications. Ende  was  respon-slble  for  form- 
ulating policies  with  regard  to  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  international  satellite  com- 
munications system.  He  also  served  as  the 
principal  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion member  at  the  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted In  the  conclusion  of  the  definite  ar- 
rangements for  Intelsat. 

Since  January  1970.  Mr.  Ende.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  duties,  had  served  as  head  of 
the  Special  Trial  Staff  established  by  the 
Commission  to  handle  the  investigation  of 
AT*T'8  rate  Increase  requesu.  He  also  was 
active  In  formulating  policy  in  such  areas 
as  computer  communications.  Interconnec- 
Uon.  the  Specialized  Common  Carrier  deci- 
sion, and  domestic  satellite  proceeding. 

Mr.  Ende  was  a  recipient  of  several  awards 
for  excellent  service.  Including  the  highest 
cash  award  ever  given  by  the  Commission. 

He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1914  and 
received  his  B  A.  from  Brooklyn  College.  He 
also  holds  an  LL.B.  from  Brooklyn  Law 
School  and  a  Master  of  Business  Admin- 
istration degree  from  New  York  University. 
Ende  Is  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, New  York  and  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Bars. 
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HUN.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF    FLORnjA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  21,  1973 

Mr  GUNTER.  Mr  Speaker,  people  who 

hold  public  ofUce  must  conduct  them- 
selves m  a  manner  that  Inspires  con- 
fidence and  trust. 

When  I  decided  to  enter  public  life.  I 
did  so  voluntarily,  recognizing  that  the 
holding  of  elective  office  entailed  doing 
more  than  Ls  required  by  law. 

That  Is  why  when  I  offered  myself  first 
as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
•sentatlves  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District.  I  voluntarily  chose  to  make 
public  my  Federal  Income  Ux  returns  for 
the  prior  3  years. 

All  of  us  in  Oovemment  and  especially 
In  the  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
demonstrate  a  frankness  in  our  public 
and  private  lives  that  goes  far  beyond 
fulfilling  merely  what  Ls  required  by  law. 

Which  Ls  why  I  filed  a  copy  of  my 
Federal  Income  tax  return  for  1972  with 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  of  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  and  Instructed  that  It  be 
placed  in  a  file  open  for  public  inspection. 

I  Intend  to  make  this  a  practice 
throughout  my  career  in  elective  office. 

^r  the  record,  my  1972  return  .showed 
an  adjusted  gross  Income  of  $30,348  10 
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from  my  position  as  district  manager  of 
a  general  insurance  agency  in  Orlando 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Florida  State 
Senate. 

This  became  a  net  income  after  taxes, 
expenses  and  exemptions  of  $14,267.68. 

I  make  these  figures  available  because 
I  believe  that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  where  an  elected  offlcial  receives 
his  Income  and  how  he  chooses  to  spend 
It. 


NEW   TECHNOLOGY   WILL  GIVE   US 
ALL  THE  ENERGY  WE  NEED 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

uf      Aiiiiu.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1973 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  took  a  major  step 
forward  today  toward  a  long-term  solu- 
tion to  our  national  energy  problem. 

The  committee  favorably  reported  out 
solar  energy  legislation,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  to  provide  for  a  5-year  pro- 
gram to  test  heating  and  cooling  of  resi- 
dences and  other  buildings — under  all 
weather  conditions — with  energy  from 
the  sun. 

Experts  testifying  before  our  House 
Energy  Subcommittee  during  hearings 
on  this  bill  estimated  that  the  demon- 
stration project,  to  involve  6,000  homes, 
apartments,  mobile  homes,  oCQce  build- 
ings, factories,  and  schoofc,  would  put  us 
well  on  the  way  toward  heating  and 
cooling  more  than  a  third  of  all  buildings 
in  the  United  States  with  low-cost,  clean 
solar  energy. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  important 
legislation  receives  speedy  consideration 
by  the  Congress  so  that  we  can  get  the 
Nation  off  dead  center  in  developing  this 
vital  new  and  inexhaustible  energy  re- 
source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  there 
Is  much  more  that  Congress  can  do,  and 
must  do.  to  relieve  our  national  energy 
crunch.  It  Is  not  enough  only  to  debate 
shortsightedness  over  the  past  several 
fuel  shortages.  Precisely  this  sort  of 
shortsightedness  over  the  past  several 
decades  caused  the  problems  we  now 
face. 

We  must  think  ahead  with  bold  vision. 
We  must  realize  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  accept — nor  should  they  ac- 
cept— a  national  policy  of  back-pedal- 
ing and  lowering  our  standard  of  living. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to 
rape  the  Earth  and  squander  precious 
natural  resources  to  maintain  a  high 
quality  of  life.  It  simply  means  that  we 
must  put  into  gear  the  same  old  Ameri- 
can commonsense  and  ingenuity  that 
made  us  the  greatest  free  Nation  In  the 
world,  and  pull  ourselves  out  of  this 
energy  predicament  with  new  and  excit- 
ing technology. 

That  is  our  goal  as  members  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee And  I  earnestly  hope  that  It  Is 
the  goal  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  every  offlcial  charged  with  sorting 
out  our  energj'  priorities. 

A  good  article  spelling  out  the  Infinite 
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possibilities  from  harnessing  energj-  of 
the  Sun,  the  wind,  heat  under  the  Earth's 
crust,  and  even  man's  wastes,  as  al- 
ternatives to  almost  total  reliance  on  con- 
ventional fossil  energy  sources  is  pub- 
lished in  the  current  issue  of  National 
Review. 

Its  author,  Stephen  A.  Kallis,  Jr.,  is 
a  computer  systems  expert  with  a  major 
computer  manufacturing  firm,  and  his 
article  further  elaborates  my  view  that 
technology  can  solve  our  energ>'  woes  if 
only  we  will  get  on  with  the  job.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 

A  First  Hurrah  fob  Technoloct 
(By  Stephen  A.  Kallis  Jr.) 

In  one  very  important  sense,  the  energy 
crisis  so  much  In  the  news  Is  a  fraud.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  many  aspects  of  the 
various  forms  of  environmental  crisis.  These 
problems  are  not  In  themselves  insoluable:  all 
too  often,  people  Just  wlU  not  let  them  get 
solved.  In  fact,  the  only  great  crisis  we  are 
facing  Is  that  which  I  call  the  technology 
crisis.  And  that  crisis  can  be  Identified  as  the 
unwlUlngness  of  many  to  let  our  technology 
solve  the  problems  forming  the  other  so- 
called  crises. 

A  few  background  remairks  are  In  order. 
First  and  most  important,  many  Judgments 
about  technology  and  Its  supposed  limitation 
are  based  on  questionable  assumptions.  This 
has  long  been  the  case,  of  course.  It  was 
once  "proven"  that  commercial  heavier  than 
air  transport  was  Impossible,  because  air- 
craft power  plants  would  always  remain  as 
Inefficient  as  the  early  ones.  That  a  rocket 
could  never  reach  the  moon,  since  it  must 
use  as  weak  an  explosive  as  nitroglycerine, 
and  Its  upward  acceleration  could  hardly  ex- 
ceed 32  feet  per  second.  That  electrical 
power  generation  to  numerous  private  homes 
could  not  l>e  achieved,  because  half  the  total 
electrical  looses.  In  the  form  of  heat,  would 
occur  at  the  generator.  That  one  cotild  never 
determine  what  the  stars  were  made  of.  be- 
cause the  identification  of  chemicals  required 
contact.  And,  most  famous  of  all.  that  It 
was  aerodynamlcally  Impossible  for  the  bum- 
blebee to  fiy,  a  thesis  which  deper.ded  upyon 
treating  him  as  a  fixed-wing  aircraft  rather 
than  as  one  wtlh  moving  wings. 

Second,  many  antltechnologlcaJ  arguments 
present  only  two  "realistic  "  alternatives.  A 
famUlar  example  L«  that  oJ  the  truck  and  the 
underpass.  The  truck  reaches  an  underpass 
which  the  driver  finds  is  one  Inch  too  low  for 
clearance.  Should  he  unload  the  cargo  and 
restack  It?  Should  he  take  a  long  detour? 
Neither.  The  solution  Is  simply  to  let  enough 
air  out  of  the  tires  to  permit  the  load  to 
sink  the  necessary  Inch  and  then  to  drive 
through. 

Third,  our  technologists  are  not  credited 
with  much  Ingenuity.  Yesterday"s  Impossl- 
bUlty  becomes  today's  development  and  to- 
morrow's commonplace  There  are  many 
examples,  but  the  most  mundane  Is  the 
transistor  radio.  Not  so  long  ago,  the  Idea 
of  a  shirt  pocket  size  (or  smaller)  radio 
was  considered  comic  book  stuff.  Today, 
most  American  teenagers  own  at  least  one 
such  device. 

Finally,  many  "opinion  leaders"  acth-ely 
mistrust  things  technological  Their  mistrust 
Is  all  too  often  exceeded  by  their  Ignorance 
of  technology,  an  Ignorance  generaUy  cul'.l- 
vated  from  youth,  when  many  of  them 
cleverly  avoided  taking  any  course  In  science 
or  mathematics  beyond  the  required  mini- 
mum. 

irUMAM   IKOkHtnTT 

The  trouble  with  the  antltechnologlcal  at- 
titude, of  course.  Is  that  problems  Just  can- 
not be  wished  out  of  existence  To  say  that 
tbe  answer  to  the  gasoline  crisis  is  seriously 
to  curtaU  driving  Is  no  solution  to  the  real 
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problem.  But  It  Is  a  way  to  stifle  development 
of  the  true  solutions:  substitutes  for  gasoline 
and  new  power  sources. 

In  Devon,  England  an  Inventor  named 
Harold  Bate  has  developed  a  method  of 
powering  his  car  with  common  barnyard 
manure.  He  uses  bacteria  to  convert  his  raw 
materials  to  methane  gas,  which  enters  the 
engine  through  a  modified  carburetor.  Since 
Bate  has  been  driving  cars  this  way  for 
17  years,  this  can  be  called  a  proven  system — 
and  an  alternative  power  source,  high  oc- 
tane and  pollution  free 

The  print?  Simply  that  while  some  claim 
nothing  can  be  done  to  coi>e  with  the  oar 
fuel  problem,  or  insist  that  any  available 
solution  would  be  rife  with  geopolitical  sig- 
nificance, the  technologist  Just  goes  ahead 
and  solves  the  problem.  Today's  municipal 
sewer  may  fuel  tomorrow's  municipal 
vehicles. 

With  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  black 
garden  hose  and  an  Insulated  storage  tank^ 
any  homeowner  can  help  cut  his  own  con- 
sumption of  utility-supplied  energy.  How? 
Simply  arrange  the  hose  in  a  flat  pattern  on 
a  frame,  place  the  frame  In  an  area  of 
shadowcastlng  obstructions  like  trees,  face 
the  frame  south,  and,  for  best  restUts.  tUt 
it  so  that  the  northernmost  side  is  elevated 
by  an  angle  equaling  the  latitude  of  the 
location  (say,  alxjut  forty  degrees  for  New 
York  and  southern  Connecticut) .  Run  water 
through  slowly  on  a  sunny  day  (stopping 
the  flow  for  about  half  an  hour  after  the  hose 
first  fills,  to  give  It  time  to  heat),  and  pipe 
it  to  the  Insulated  tank.  The  yield:  about 
ten  to  twelve  gallons  of  hot  water  per  hour, 
and   free — compliments   of   solar   power. 

SOICB   LESSONS 

Why  bring  up  this  sort  of  "energy  crisis 
victory  garden"  suggestion?  Merely  to  point 
out  that  there  are  dozens  of  xintapped  energy 
sources  all  around  us.  And  that  if  we  ap- 
proach our  energy  problems  like  technolo- 
gists Instead  of  doomsayers,  the  future  »ill 
look  far  less  bleak.  Let  us  examine  some 
of  the  lessons  of  technological  history 

1.  Sew  energy  sources  are  constantly  being 
developed.  Once  upon  a  time,  man  could  keep 
warm  only  by  wearing  ftir  or  exercising.  Then 
he  discovered  fire,  from  which  most  of  our 
modern  energy  is  derived.  But  look  at  the 
succession  of  fuels;  wood,  animal  fat.  coal, 
and,  lately,  petroleum  (once  thought  useless 
except  as  a  medicine — the  "snake  oil"  of 
yore).  Man  has  also  used  wind  power,  water 
power,  animal  power — even  human  power — 
and  now  nuclear  power.  But  all  these  by  no 
means  exhaust  his  power  options. 

For  instance,  there  is  tidal  power  To  talie 
a  purely  hypothetical  example,  a  sea-level 
I>Bnama  Canal  could  make  use  of  the  differ- 
ences between  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific  tides 
If  the  sea  water  were  allowed  to  go  through 
hydroelectric  turbines,  a  considerable 
amount  of  electricity  could  be  generated. 
More  practically,  studies  have  been  made  for 
tidal  power  stations  at  such  places  as  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  where  the  difference  between 
high  and  low  tide  can  be  as  great  as  fifty  le«°. 

Or  take  the  temnerature-dlfference  engine. 
The  thing  that  makes  energy  generation  pos- 
sible is  the  attempt  of  two  unequal  condi- 
tions to  equalize.  Thus  a  gasoline  engine 
turns  because  the  high  pressure  of  the  gasc>- 
llne  combustion  pushes  against  the  piston 
In  order  to  more  nearly  match  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  the  other  side  of  the  pis- 
ton. Similarly,  current  flows  In  an  e:ec"^:c 
circuit  because  a  surplus  of  electrons  la  flow- 
ing along  a  conductor  to  reach  an  area  with 
a  deficiency  of  electrons.  The  temperature- 
difference  engine  works  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. It  could  take  two  forms 

A  seaborn  version  would  use  an  Instilated 
pipe  to  bring  water  from  the  depths  of  xhr 
sea  and  place  it  Ln  one  side  of  a  mechanurr, 
the  other  side  of  which  would  contain  the 
sea's  surface  water  (kept  warm,  of  course,  by 
the  sun — so  that  the  whole  device  relies  on  a 


lorm   of  solar  power).   A   worioiig   me<lluin 
coxud  b«  uaed  to  transfer  heat  from  the  warm 
Side  to  the  cool  side,  doing  work  in  the  proc- 
ess. This  medium,  which  would  have  to  be 
ft    vapor    at    the    warm    temperatui«    and    a 
liquid  at  the  cool  temperature,  could  drive  a 
turbine  that  would  pump  up  more  water  and 
run   a  generator   to  produce  electric  power 
.\nd  Just  to  keep  the  ecologlats  at  bay    the 
warmed    cool    water    and    the    cooled    warm 
water  could  be  dUcharged  at  an  Intermediate 
level  at  the  same  temperature — thus  avoid- 
ing thermal  pollution,  jjuch  engines  (pUoU 
or  which  were  made  years  ago.  and  forgotten 
in  the  absence  of  an  energy  crlals)  would  be 
floating  staUone.  relatively  Immune  to  thlnas 
llJte  earthquakes. 

The  second  temperature-difference  engine 
would  be  more  dlrecUy  solar-powered  Any- 
one who  has  opened  a  sealed  automobUe  on 
a  sunny  day  knows  how  hot  the  sun  can 
make  an  encloeed  airspace.  Imagine  such  an 
airspace  in  a  desert— bug  big,  a  sort  of  hot- 
house, that  did  not  need  to  be  completely 
enclosed.  Add  to  this  an  insulated  chimney 
reaching  up  (for,  say.  a  mUe)  into  the  cooler 
upper  air.  The  heat  difference  between  these 
two  regions  could  drive  a  very  large  turbine— 
perhaps  large  enough  to  supply  an  appreci- 
able fraction  of  the  electrical  demand  of 
several  cltlee.  And  If  the  chimney  could  be 
buUt  along  a  steep  mountainside  the  con- 
struction cost  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Another  potential  source  of  energy  la  in  the 
very  air  we  breathe:  electrostatic  differences 
In  the  atmosphere.  A  bolt  of  lightning  wastes 
thousands,  even  millions  of  volts  at  an  equiv- 
alent number  of  amperes— to  produce  a  blue- 
whi:e  spark  and  a  sonic  boom  Benjamin 
FrankUn  was  not  really  "the  man  who  tamed 
the  lightning";  he  merely  put  them  Into 
scientific  perspective.  But  to  speak  of  tam- 
ing Ughtning  la  no  more  farfetched  than  talk 
of  splitting  the  atom  was  a  few  years  ago 
And  there  are  even  more  far-out  potential 
energy  sources;  but  let  us  move  on 

2  New  ways  are  developed  to  exploit  exist- 
ing energy  sources  Both  the  old-fashioned 
water  wheel  and  the  modern  hydroelectric 
turbine  exploit  the  same  energy  source  fall- 
ing water  The  difference  between  them  Is  an 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  energy  gather- 
ing; the  turbine  makes  far  better  use  of  the 
water  than  the  wheel  does.  In  the  same  way 
while  an  ordinary  nuclear  reactor  merely  ex- 
pends lis  flsslonable  fuel,  a  breeder  reactor 
converts  previously  noaflaslonable  material 
into  usable  fuel;  this  increases  the  efficiency 
of  uranium,  since  otherwise  most  of  It  could 
not  be  considered  an  energy  source 

Similarly,  other  forma  of  energy  generation 
that  are  already  known  can  be  developed  in 
new  ways.  One  such  is  geothermal  power 
Since  the  center  of  the  earth  U  extremely 
hot.  If  foUowB  that  the  deeper  one  drills  the 
hotter  It  gets.  However,  nature  sometimes 
provides  us  with  a  form  of  free  drllUng  in 
which  the  earths  interior  heat  is  spectacu- 
larly brought  to  the  surface— volcanoes  hot 
springs,  and  geysera  are  examples.  Here  is 
massive  fuel -free  heat.  If  only  we  can  exploit 
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perhaps  a  half  century  or  so  away.  Oddly 
enough,  such  people  were  making  similar 
predictions  about  nuclear  fission  in  the 
1920s:  and  their  current  speculation*  are 
prooably  equally  reliable  After  all  if  early 
experimental  method*  of  atom  smashing 
were  siUl  the  only  methods  In  use.  a  modem 
nuclear  reactor  could  never  be  buUt. 

As  with  flaslon  In  tu  early  days,  so  with 
fusion  now.  Laboratory  attempts  to  produce 
low-level  nuclear  fusion  have  thus  far  been 
experimental.  Moreover,  as  far  as  Is  publicly 
known,  they  have  employed  only  direct  com- 
bination of  atoms,  rather  than  the  catalytic 
process  uaed  by  the  nearest  successful  fu- 
sion reactor;  the  sun  Perhaps  the  use  of 
nuclear  caUlysts  will  make  fusion  a  practical 
energy  source 

To  judge  from  the  past  performance  of 
technology,  this  sort  of  breakthrough  will 
take  place.  And  well  within  flftv  years 

3    engineering  efficiency  tncreiues    As  de- 
vices have  developed,  technological  advance- 
menu,  spurred  by  consumer  demand,   have 
made    them    more   efficient,    which    in'   turn 
means    that    each    device    uses    less    energy 
Thus,  each  unit  of  energy  goes  a  lot  farther 
than  before  This  is  especially  evident  in  elec- 
tronics   The  transistor  radio  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample;   but    even    more    interesting    is    the 
electronic   computer    The   flrst   such   mech- 
anism used  vacuum  tubes,  required  extensive 
cooling,    and    consumed    vast    amounU    of 
power.  Prom  large  vacuum  tubes,  computers 
progressed    to   small    ones,    thenct    to   tran- 
sistors, to  Integrated  circuits,  and  finally  to 
medium-scale  integration   (MSI)   and  large- 
srale  Integration    (LSI)     By  now  the  power 
requirements  have  diminished  to  the  point 
Where  a  fully  operational  electronic  compu- 
ter can  nt  on  the  top  of  a  desk  and  consume 
no  more  power  than  sU  ordinary  roomllghts 
( If  you  had  asked  one  of  the  early  computer 
men  how  long  it  would  take  to  design  such 
a    unit,   I   suspect    he   would   have   guessed 
around  a  hundred  years  ) 
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inhuman  foolery!"  Or  who  wish  that  things 
could  remain  stable  for  some  indefinite  time. 
Bnergy.  like  pollution,  population,  or  any- 
thing alae.  can  become  a  critical  problem 
But  only  if  we  let  it  We  can  sit  back  and 
thUik  of  energy  in  classical  tMuu  of  oU.  gas 
and  coal.  Just  as  our  ancMtora  once  thought 
of  It  in  terms  of  horses,  oxen,  and  men.  But 
If  we  wish  to  progress,  we  had  better  broaden 
our  vision  a  little.  Because  even  if  we  don't, 
someone  else  is  bound  to 
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As  It  happens,  there  are  already  small  geo- 
thermal plants  In  operation,  tapping  natural 
steam  vents  or  drtlUng  for  underground  hot 
springs.  But  vastly  greater  resulu  could  be 
obtained  if  a  large  heat-exchange  chamber 
were  constructed  near  a  (treat  heat  source 
(perhaps  a  volca^ioi  One  of  the  current  diffi- 
culties with  geothermal  power  U  that  the  use 
of  natural  steam  releases  such  natural  f 'omes 
as  suUur  dioxide,  which  smells  things  un 
somewhat.  The  use  of  a  heat-exchange  sys- 
tem would  eliminate  this. 

Another  power  source  that  wlU  become 
Increasingly  important  Is  nuclear  fusion  At 
present,  the  only  way  we  know  to  exploit 
this  is  through  catastrophic  explosion  in 
the  form  of  a  thermonuclear  bomb  Most  of 
those  who  speak  of  "taming"  nuclear  fusion 
hold  that  It  Is  remote  as  a  practical  goal 
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Similar  (though  less  spectacular)  advances 
can  be  seen  In  Internal  combustion  engines 
particularly  jet  engines  Of  course,  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  mechanical  device  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  an  electronic  device  but 
the  principle  Is  the  same;  Improve  the 
efficiency,  and  you  reduce  the  energy  waste 

The  problem,  again,  is  with  people,  not 
with  technology  BxplolUble  energy  sur- 
rounds us  everywhere,  had  we  the  will  to  use 
It.  Some  of  the  problems  are  political  (Bu- 
rope  and  Africa  could  have  vast  amounts  of 
hydroelectric  power  were  they  to  dam  up  the 
pUlars  of  Hercules,  using  the  pressure  dif- 
ference produced  by  evaporation  from  the 
^Iedlter^anean  to  drive  a  vast  number  of 
hydroelectric  turbines;  the  damming  job 
would  be  scarcely  more  difficult  than  the  dl«- 
glr.g  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but.  for  now  It 
least,  pontics  would  get  in  the  way)  But 
politics  can  be  either  external  or  internal 
And  regretubly.  much  of  our  Internal  poll- 
t  cs  of  energy  rests  on  questionable  assump- 
t  Ions  "^ 

If  we  think  of  oU  and  coal  as  our  only 
energy  sources,  we  would  seem  to  be  in  for 
trouble.  But  to  think  so  is  totally  unrealistic 
because  there  are  so  many  other  ways  to  ob- 
tain energy.  All  will  take  a  little  tlnw^ftvie 
does  not  build,  say.  a  nuclear  power  station 
overnight),  but  it  would  be  ttoe  well  spent 
If  Invested  soon. 

Some  may  balk  at  such  energy  projects  for 
seinsh  reasons  (someone  with  heavy  Interest 
in  fossil  fuel  might  not  welcome  a  tidal  gen- 
erating station,  and  nuclear  power  plants  face 
the  not-ln-my-back-yard-you-don-t  syn- 
drome) but  I  rather  suspect  that  a  lot  of 
the  opposition  comes  from  those  who  would 
Just  prefer  not  to  think  of  technological  prog- 
ress Who  perhaps  echo  Theotocopuloua  of 
H.  O.  Wells'  The  Shape  oj  Things  to  Come 
who  cries.  "We  mevi  to  put  an  end  to  this' 


THE     FALTERING     ECONOMY     AND 
THE  CONTRIVED  ENERGY  CRISIS 

HON    BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW     TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr  Speaker,  the  United 
Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America  executive  committee  has  pro- 
duced an  outstanding  document  on  the 
energy  crisis,  its  origins  and  its  profiteers 
and  Its  effect  on  the  economy  I  would 
like  to  Include  thLs  report  in  the  Record 
and  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

The  Paltkkino  Economt  and  the  CoKraivEO 
EmcBOT  Caisis 
Watergate  politics  and  Watergate  econom- 
ics are  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin 
Just  as  In  politics  the  big  business  Adminis- 
tration of  President   NUon   undermined   the 
constitutional   rights  of   the  American   peo- 
ple, so.  too.  In  the  economy,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, using  the  wage  controls  voted 
him    by    a    Democratic-controlled    Congress 
has    undermined    the    living    standards    of 
American   workers;    during  a  period   of   un- 
precedented   boom    and    rampant    corporate 
profiteering  American   workers  are  suffering 
sharp  cuts  in  their  purchasing  power 

The  controls  program  U  a  multl-blUlon 
dollar  payoff  to  the  huge  corporations  In- 
cluding oil  companies  and  banks  for  their 
$60  million  contributions  to  President 
NUon-Watergate  slush  funds  Endorsing 
corporate  propaganda  that  wage  Increases 
are  responsible  for  inflation,  the  major  ob- 
jective of  the  Nixon  control  regulations  has 
been  to  restrain  wages.  All  other  parts  of  the 
controls  program  are  window  dressing  de- 
signed to  make  the  program  appear  Impartial 
between  worker  and  profiteer. 

After  two-and-one-half  years  of  the  so- 
called  controls  program.  President  Nixon 
and  his  advisers  have  to  admit  that  whUe 
they  controlled  wages,  prices  have  gotten 
out  of  hand  Inflation  is  far  greater  now 
than  before  the  NUon  phases  were  launched, 
unequalled  smce  the  Korean  War  23  years 
ago.  and  It  threatens  to  become  even  worse 
la  the  six  months  before  controls  were 
established  In  1971.  overaU  consumer  prices 
Increased  at  the  annual  rate  of  4  2'-r  in  the 
\V'n^^  ***  months  period  through  October 
1973.  the  Inflation  rate  more  than  doubled 
to9'c. 

In  the  six  months  before  controls,  retail 
food  prices  Increased  at  the  rate  of  S6% 
a  year;  in  the  latest  su  month  period  the 
rate  of  Increase  skyrocketed  to  over  17% 

Rising  living  costs  and  federal  taxes  have 
far  outstripped  wage  Increases  so  that  by 
October  1973  the  take  home  pay  of  the  aver- 
age worker  in  private  Industry  was  3  3"-^  less 
than  a  year  ago  and  at  its  lowest  level  in 
almost  two  years  By  contrast,  corporate 
profits  in  the  third  quarter  of  1973  were  up 
30%  over  record  profits  In  the  third  quarter 
thJflgVl*"**  ^^''^  ^"'"^  **'■''  16-.  higher 
Deprived  of  the  false  argument  that  rising 


wages  cause  high  prices,  the  apologists  for 
the  profiteers  now  lay  high  [>ric«e  to  "ahort- 
agea.  •  The  facU  are  that  in  industry  after 
industry  in  moat,  wheat,  corn,  steel, 
chemicals,  lumber,  etc  companies  have  con- 
trived shortages  by  withholding  goods  or 
exporting  them  to  soak  the  American  people 
by  raiAng  prloea. 

The  big  ranchers,  feed  lot  operators,  meat 
packers,  corporate  farms,  the  huge  food  com- 
panies have  held  back  food  supplies  to  force 
high  prices  on  the  consumer  When  price 
controls  were  lifted,  withheld  food  supplies 
were   made   available. 

This  Is  especially  true  of  the  giant  natural 
gas  and  oil  monopolies  who  have  for  several 
years  deliberately  engineered  gas  and  oil 
shortages  with  ibe  ccxnpUance  of  the  AdmUi- 
IstraUon  Acojrding  to  the  Business  and 
Finance  Secuon  oif  the  New  York  Times; 

"This  crUlB  Is  not  a  result  of  the  Middle 
East  war.  It  was  already  well  under  way 
beforehand.  Through  blunder,  conspiracy  or 
something  In  between,  the  political  leaders, 
of  the  Western  world  and  the  business 
leaders  of  the  petroieum  industry  permitted 
or  created  a  situation  in  which  the  supply  of 
energy  was  barely  enough  to  meet  the 
demand."  (November  4,  1973) 

The  oil  and  natural  gas  companies,  much 
like  the  President  in  Watergate,  refuse  to 
make  available  to  the  public  or  even  the 
government  Information  on  their  domestic 
reserves  of  natural  gas  and  oU. 

The  natural  gas  companies  have  refused 
to  explore  for  new  resourcee,  the  oU  com- 
panies have  refused  to  buUd  new  refineries, 
all  part  of  their  plan  to  restrict  the  needed 
growth  In  supply. 

The  23  largest  oil  companies  who  al.so  own 
IC",  of  our  nations  coal  reserves  and  SC,  of 
Its  uranium  also  block  the  development  of 
alternate  new  clean  energy  sources.  They 
spend  only  0.7%  of  their  sales  on  research 
and  development.  They  have  retarded  re- 
search In  oil  shale,  capable  of  producing  600 
billion  barrels  of  oil.  for  fear  of  developing  a 
new  competitive  energy  Industry 

The  restricted  supply  has  served  as  a  Justi- 
fication for  their  price  Increases  and  favored 
tax  position  with  respect  to  depletion  allow- 
ances. They  have  used  their  contrived  oU 
shortage  to  put  Independent  dealers  who 
have  been  cutting  prices  out  of  business  The 
oU  shortage  has  also  been  contrived  to  set 
aside  laws  and  regulations  preventing  oil 
companies  from  polluting  coastal  waters, 
destroying  the  land  by  strip  mlnlne  for  coal 
and  poUutlng  the  air  and  water,  thus 
destroying  the  people  s  health  bv  permitting 
unrestricted   use  of  "dirty"  fuels. 

The  oil  companies  have  been  slngtilarly 
successful  so  far  In  using  the  oil  shortage 
scare  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

The  wholesale  price  of  reSned  petroleum 
products,  including  gasoline  and  heating 
oil.  have  risen  89  1  percent  in  the  past  year. 
34.7  percent  In  the  last  month  alone,  and 
government  economists  assert  that  further 
substantial   Increases  are   Inevitable. 

Even  before  the  full  Impact  of  the  energy 
crlsU  was  felt.  President  Nixon  had  once 
•again  set  the  nation  on  a  recession  course 
to  use  rising  unemployment  as  a  weapon  to 
discourage  workers  from  seeking  wage  In- 
creases that  would  match  rising  living  costs 
To  curb  expansion,  the  government  has  again 
driven  Interest  rates  up.  adding  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  cost  of  doing  business,  there- 
by contributing  to  Inflation.  High  Interest 
rates  also  caused  the  slump  In  housing  since 
would-be  home  buyers  cannot  meet  sky- 
rocketing mortgage  rates  and  finance  charges 
In  a  further  move  to  cut  the  people's  pur- 
chasing power,  the  AdmlnUtratlon  has  im- 
pounded tie  billion  of  funds  appropriated 
for  social  needs  by  Congress,  sparing  neither 
the  old  or  the  young,  the  sick  or  disabled  nor 
any  others  who  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  enjoy  the  great  resources  of  our  society 
At  the  same  time  the  President  proposes 
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substantial  Increases  In  wasteful  military 
spending,  a  major  cause  of  Inflation,  to  record 
peaks. 

The  government's  oU  policies  always  domi- 
nated by  the  oU  companies,  plan  vo  saddle 
working  people  with  the  major  burden  in 
meeting  the  so-caUed  energy  crisis. 

It  proposes  hefty  rises  on  oil  and  gasoline 
prices  together  with  heavv  taxes  to  expand 
domestic  energy  supplies  and  severely  cut- 
back fuel  consumption  thus  rewarding  the 
companies  for  their  contrived  shortages  by 
compelling  workers  who  need  auios  for  their 
work  and  fuel  for  their  homes  :o  pav  through 
the  noee. 

This  will  mean  further  sharp  Increases  In 
the  profits  the  oil  companies  have  already 
reported  In  the  third  quarter  of  this  vear- 
Exxon's  profits  are  up  80%;  MobU.  84:  Ouli 
OH.  91. 

Although  the  factories  and  utilities  con- 
sume 70%  of  gas  and  60^  ot  all  fuels  and 
experts  have  found  that  Industry  Is  extreme- 
ly wasteful  of  fuels,  nevertheless  the  con- 
sumer Is  asked  to  make  the  major  sacrifices 
in  the  use  of  oil  and  gas  for  home  and  trans- 
portation. Mass  transit  systems  are  the  most 
efBclent  method  of  bringing  people  to  and 
from  work,  and  use  far  less  fuel  per  pas- 
senger-mile than  the  auto.  But  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  highway  lobbies  have  com- 
bined to  starve  the  raUroads  and  city  transit 
systems  while  l^lslatlng  huge  highway  ex- 
penditures. 

In  the  name  of  the  energy  crisis,  the  Ad- 
ministration U  abandoning  environmental 
protections,  so  that  we  can  anticipate  dirt- 
ier air,  polluted  coastal  waters,  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  land  by  strip  mining,  all  of  which 
wui  puy  havoc  with  the  nation's  health  and 
Its  natural  resources. 

Before  the  so-called  crisis,  the  Adminis- 
tration In  Its  usual  optimistic  underestimate 
of  unemployment  trends,  had  predicted  that 
the  Jobless  rate  in  1974  would  Increase  to 
S'-c  from  Its  present  4.5%  rate.  It  now  pre- 
dicts a  6%  unemployment  rate,  but  estimates 
by  private  economists  are  much  higher,  with 
economists  working  for  the  oil  industry  fore- 
casting 8%  of  the  labor  force  and  7  million 
workers  unemployed. 

In  like  fashion,  the  Administration  opti- 
mistically predicted  a  5'r  Inflation  rate  In 
1974  before  the  energy  crunch,  but  estimates 
now  range  as  high  as  8T:,  taking  into  account 
the  effects  of  price  Increases  on  fuels  and 
the  shortages  It  wUl  create  In  other  Indus- 
tries. 

We  must  mount  a  political  campaign  na- 
tionally and  In  each  community  to  fight  back 
against  the  price  gouging  and  extortion  by  all 
companies,  and  with  special  reference  to  the 
oil  companies.  We  must  be  on  guard  against 
efforts  by  our  own  companies  to  use  the  oU 
sliortage  as  a  pretext  for  overturning  con- 
tract protections  and  relaxing  health  and 
safety  precautions. 

We  must  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other 
unions  and  consumer  organizations  behind 
the  following  program  to  control  Inflation 
overcome  so-caUed  shortages  and  fight  for 
Jobs: 

I-ECISLATIVB    PROGRAM 

1.  Congress  shaU  legislate  the  roll-back  of 
all  prices,  including  gas  and  oil,  interest 
rates  and  rents  to  August,  1971,  levels,  with 
effective  enforcement  procedures. 

2.  Congress  must  oppose  the  Nhton  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon plan  to  cut  down  use  of  gas  and 
oil  by  sharply  Increasing  their  price  and  tax 
thereby  Imposing  heavy  financial  burdens  on 
working  people  who  need  gas  and  oil  for  their 
work  and  home,  and  providing  profit  wind- 
falls for  the  companies.  A  fair  rationing  pro- 
gram must  be  enacted  to  guarantee  needed 
energy  supplies  to  workers  without  Increased 
prices  or  taxes.  The  legislation  should  also 
provide  for  enforcement  procedures  with  ade- 
quate personnel  and  heavy  penalties  to  dis- 
courage black  marketeers. 

3.  Congress   shall   direct   the  President  to 
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stimulate  the  production  and  distribution  of 
government  oil  reserves  Including  the  devel- 
opment under  government  ownership  and 
control  of  gas  and  oil  shale. 

Congress  shall  create  a  UjS.  Energy  Au- 
thority with  ample  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  to  develop  alternate  fuel  re- 
sources to  free  the  country  from  dependence 
on  the  oil  monopolies, 

4  Congress  shall  investigate  both  the  con- 
spiracy amoi.g  cattle  growers,  feed  lot  op- 
erators and  meat  packers  to  hold  back  food 
supplies,  and  the  raids  of  the  grain  com- 
.^^lstion  companies  and  the  cotiunodlty  spec- 
ulators on   the  consumer. 

Congress  shall  also  Investigate  the  manip- 
ulation of  gas  and  oU  supplies  by  the  huge 
OU  monopolies  to  create  artificial  shortages 
to  gouge  the  public. 

5.  Congress  shall  direct  the  President  to 
Impose  export  controls  on  oil.  petrochemi- 
cals, and  other  products  for  which  shortages 
are  claimed. 

6.  We  must  fight  against  the  sacrifices  of 
environmental  standards  for  air,  water  and 
land  and  against  the  weakening  of  legisla- 
tion protecting  health  and  safety  in  the 
shop. 

7.  Congress  must  turn  back  Administra- 
tion attempts  to  legislate  Increased  excise 
taxes  on  oil  and  gas  which  affect  working 
people.  Instead.  Congress  must  legUlate  an 
excess  profits  tax  on  the  super  profits  of  oU 
companies  as  part  of  an  overall  program  for 
removing  tax  loopholes  for  the  corporations 
and  the  rich  and  lowering  the  tax  burden 
on  working  people. 

8.  Congress  must  overturn  the  President's 
Ulegal  Impoundment  of  appropriated  funds 
It  must  provide  new  Jobs  by  re-establishing 
an  eflrectlve  program  for  the  buUdlng  of 
housing  that  people  can  afford  and  by 
making  available  educational,  medical  day 
care  and  recreational  facilities  to  supple- 
ment the  woefully  Inadequate  facilities 
that  now  exist. 

Of  special  Importance  in  the  current  sit- 
uation Is  the  financial  support  of  pubUc 
low  fare  mass  transit  systems  In  all  tu-ban 
areas,  and  of  a  national  railroad  system  that 
will  once  again  serve  all  conununltlet-. 

9.  Federal  standards  must  be  applied  to 
state  unemployment  compensation  laws  to 
provide  payment  of  two  years  of  benefits  to 
all  unemployed  workers,  and  improved 
benefits  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  weekly 
earnings.  ' 

10  Congress  must  cut  back  Inflationary 
military  spending  and  recast  the  federal 
budget  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

11.  There  must  be  sharp  cutbacks  In  the 
extravagant  use  of  oU  by  the  mUltary  simi- 
larly, wasteful  use  of  oU  by  government  offi- 
cials for  limousine  travel  and  Junkets  must 
be  eliminated. 


CARPOOLING  FOR  CAPITOL  HILL 

EMPLOYEES 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   Mo^^TA^■.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  22,  1973 

Mr.  METC.^LF  Mr.  President,  more 
than  half  of  the  approximately  15,500 
Capitol  Hill  employe€5— including  the 
Library-  of  Congress— travel  to  work  by 
private  automobile.  The  vast  majority 
of  employees  live  in  suburban  areas,  al- 
though there  are  concentrations  of  em- 
ployees on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  south- 
west redevelopment  area 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  is  offering  its  assistance  to 
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the  Capitol  Hill  employees  who  wish  to 
carpool. 

We  are  not  proposing  specific  plans 
such  as  bus  service  from  high  concen- 
tration areas  and  priority  parking  for 
poolers  at  this  time.  However,  the  Joint 
committee  will  function  as  a  central 
clearinghouse  for  carpool  information. 
Interested  parties  can,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  file  pertinent  data  and  check  avail- 
ability of  rides.  This  would  Include  a 
manual  matching  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee staff. 

Persons  Interested  in  using  the  Joint 
committee  to  facilitate  carpooling  should 
call  extension  5-1607. 


COMPTON.  CALit   S.  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  22.  1973 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr  Speaker,  on  January  19.  1974. 
the  city  of  Compton.  Calif  ,  will  hold  Its 
third  annual  California  Day  for  Foreign 
Missions  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  build 
a  church  and  orphanage  for  Bishop  S.  T. 
Grant  and  the  people  of  Sierra  Lenne. 
West  Africa. 

District  Elder  Ralph  Lewis  and  Ambas- 
sador Philip  Palmer  of  Sierra  Leone  will 
honor  this  fine  program  by  their  per- 
sonal participation,  for  both  of  these  men 
are  dedicated  and  tireless  In  their  efforts 
to  help  the  unfortunate. 

District  Elder  Lewis  has  been  a  Los 
Angeles  resident  for  the  past  28  years 
where  he  was  a  respected  building  con- 
tractor until  his  call  to  the  ministry  in 
1963  when  he  founded  Mount  Zion.  With 
a  small  number  of  faithful  workers,  he 
built  up  his  church  from  a  storefront 
operation  to  the  present  site  which  ac- 
commodates 400.  In  1970.  Zlon's  Haven 
Nursery  School  was  opened  and  has 
proved  a  vital  community  service. 

District  Elder  Lewis  and  his  wife  have 
opened  their  homes  and  their  hearts  to 
two  adopted  and  two  foster  children. 
And.  because  of  their  overwhelming  in- 
terest in  providing  opportunities  for 
children,  the  Lewises  and  one  daughter 
served  as  principals  in  an  educational 
pictorial  brochure  on  adoptions  and  In  a 
documentary'  film  sponsored  by  Los  An- 
geles County. 

An  activist  and  humanitarian.  Elder 
Lewis'  Biblical  scholarship  was  recog- 
nized when,  in  1969.  he  was  elevated  to 
the  office  of  District  Elder  of  the  Pente- 
costal Assemblies  of  the  World.  He  also 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  the  California  District  Council. 

Ambassador  Philip  Palmer  of  Sierra 
Leone  has  had  an  auspicious  career  In 
service  to  his  countn*.  His  scholastic 
background  Is  strong  in  English  and  ed- 
ucation; and,  before  embarking  on  his 
governmental  career,  he  taught  for  3 
years  at  his  alma  mater,  Durham  Uni- 
versity in  England,  before  being  ap- 
pointed senior  assistant  master.  This  ex- 
perience trained  him  well  to  act  as  an 
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examiner  in  English  for  the  West  Afri- 
can Examinations  Council. 

In  1970.  he  was  appointed  Sierra 
Leones  first  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia 
where  he  participated  actively  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  and  repre- 
sented Sierra  Leone  at  OAU  conferences. 
At  these  conferences,  he  was  instriunen- 
tal  in  working  toward  budgetary  control 
for  the  African  nations  and  in  organiz- 
ing the  OAU  10th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

Appointed  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  In  1972,  Mr.  Palmer  also  serves  as 
High  Commissioner  to  Jamaica  and  Trin- 
idad and  Tobago,  resident  in  Washing- 
ton. In  1973  he  was  made  an  honorary 
ciUzen  of  Compton.  Calif. 

Both  District  Elder  Ralph  Lewis  and 
Ambassador  Philip  Palmer  are  to  be 
commended  for  devoting  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  others  and  in  helping 
Compton.  Calif.'s.  charitable  endeavors. 
I  know  that  this  third  annual  California 
Day  for  Foreign  Missions  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  In  the  past  since  the  citizens 
of  Compton  care  deeply  about  helping 
their  African  brot^pr-;  arhleve  a  better 
life. 
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future,  and  that  his  talents  wUl  continue 
to  benefit  the  public  he  has  already 
served  so  admirably. 


NICHOLAS  JOHNSON  RETIRES  FROM 
FCC 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HLYIPHKLV 

or    MINNKSOT/\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  PNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  the 
voices  of  consumer  advocates  and  public 
Interest  lobbyists  are  beginning  to  be 
heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the 
offices  of  the  Federal  agencies,  a  refresh- 
ings change  that  has  long  been  sorelv 
needed. 

While  this  development  has  only  re- 
cently attained  much  public  attention.  It 
has  taken  years  of  hard  labor  begun  by 
a  few  able  and  concerned  citizens  who 
saw  the  need  for  greater  effort  to  counter 
the  influence  exerted  upon  governmental 
processes  by  the  special  interests. 

Foremost  among  these  farsighted 
pioneers  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Johnson,  who 
is  now  leaving  his  post  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, in  which  he  has  served  since  being 
appointed  in  1966  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Nick  has  served  with  di.stinction.  dis- 
playing sharp  insight,  courageous  candor 
and  tough  determination  in  identifjrlng. 
exposing,  and  fighting  those  forces  and 
tendencies  in  the  Federal  regulatory  sys- 
tems that  work  against  the  best  Interests 
of  the  public. 

Nick  Johnson  has  served  more  than 
10  years  as  a  public  servant,  having 
been  appointed  Maritime  Administrator 
as  a  bright.  29-year-old  lawyer,  and 
serving  with  distinction  in  that  post 
until  joining  the  FCC. 

The  public  will  miss  his  voice  on  the 
Commission  which  has  so  much  to  say 
about  our  Nations  electronic  com- 
munlcaUons  systems.  But  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  continue  to  build  upon  his 
outstanding  record  of  achievement  in 
whatever  endeavors  he  takes  up  in  the 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr  JA\Trs  Mr.  President,  herewith 
t^  my  25th  annual  report  to  the  people  of 
New  York  State  on  my  own  activities 
and  the  work  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
93d  Congress. 

The  November  7  action  of  the  Congress 
to  override  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  was  the  single 
most  Important  action  ol  the  Congress 
in  the  1973  session.  The  war  powers  res- 
olution, wlilch  I  authored,  should  end 
the  post- World  War  II  practice  of  uni- 
lateral Presidential  exercise  of  the  war 
power  which  culminated  in  the  tragic 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  and 
restore  to  the  Congress  and  the  p>eople 
a  meaningful  role  in  the  critical  question 
of  war  or  peace. 

The  war  powers  resolution  establishes 
a  methodology  which  must  be  observed 
in  committing  our  Nation  to  war  by  as- 
suring that  Congress  must  concur  in  the 
transformation  of  an  incident  into  a  war. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  true  that  the  method- 
ology alone  cannot  guarantee  that  wis- 
dom and  prudence  will  prevail— any  more 
than  the  due  process  of  law  and  a  "jury 
trial  can  guarantee  that  justice  will  be 
done.  The  fruits  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution will  be  no  better  or  worse  than 
the  use  which  is  made  of  it  by  future 
Congresses  and  future  Presidents.  But 
the  vehicle  is  there  to  use. 

Much  of  the  country's  interest  this 
year  focused  on  the  "Watergate  scandal." 
and  that  concern  was  Intensely  reflected 
in  the  Congress.  We  have  viewed  with 
mounting  dismay  the  successive  revela- 
tions of  corruption  and  deceit  which 
have  brought  our  coimtry  to  the  brink 
of  constitutional  crisis. 

No  matter  what  the  personal  conse- 
quences for  any  one  man — even  the  Pres- 
ident— this  crisis  win  be  a  test  of  the 
strength  and  justice  of  our  democratic 
system. 

Shaken  by  the  resignation  and  plea  to 
a  criminal  charge  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Indictment  of  two  former  Cabinet 
officers  and  of  members  of  the  President's 
own  staff,  and  appalled  at  the  apparent 
lack  of  moral  senslUvity  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Government,  we  enter  the  new 
year  with  concern  but  hope  that  the 
American  system  of  justice  and  law  Is 
working. 

During  the  year.  I  supported  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee's  work.  I 
strongly  protested  the  firing  of  Special 
Prosecutor  Cox  and  the  forced  resigna- 
tions of  Attomev  General  Richardson 
and  Deputy  Attorney  General  Ruckel- 
shaus  Also.  I  cosponsored  legislation  to 
allow  the  courts  to  appoint  a  new  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  who  could  not  be  dis- 
missed by  the  President. 
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Publicly  and  privately  I  urged  the 
President  to  make  complete  disclosure  of 
all  Watergate  tapes  and  documents  and 
personal  financial  data. 

Now  that  we  have  a  Vice  President, 
the  national  interest  will  be  best  served 
by  an  early  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  impeachment  ques- 
tion, certainly  no  later  than  the  end  of 
March.  Indictments  and  other  legal  pro- 
ceedings should  be  settled  by  the  courts 
expeditiously,  for  our  country  through 
this  period  of  national  emergency  needs 
to  have  settled  any  questions  about  the 
President. 

Should  the  House  vote  a  bill  of  im- 
peachment, it  will  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  trial.  I  stand  readi"  to  hear  the  facts 
and  the  evidence  without  any  personal  or 
political  bias. 

WAR     IJf     THE     MIDDLK     EAST 

Tlie  outbreak  of  hostlUties  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  presented  a  great  challenge  to 
U.S.  diplomacy  which,  under  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger,  worked  effectively  for 
the  cease  fire  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  October  22. 

During  the  fighting,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution,  of  which  I  was  a 
principal  sponsor,  expressing  U.S.  sup- 
port lor  an  end  to  the  conflict  and  a 
withdrawal  to  the  previous  positions  of 
the  parties  before  the  1973  Arab  in- 
vasion and  calling  upon  the  parties  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  their  conflict. 

The  military  situation  required  that 
these  diplomatic  moves  be  immediately 
supplemented  by  significant  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  restore  Israel's  arsenal  of  de- 
fense. I  joined  with  Senator  Humphrey 
and  65  other  Senators  in  introducing 
Senate  Resolution  189.  urging  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  Phantom  aircraft  and 
other  equipment  essential  to  enable  Israel 
to  defend  itself  and  deter  further  ag- 
gression. 

Subsequently  the  Congress  approved 
$2  2  billion  in  emergency  military  assist- 
ance for  Israel  as  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
ynost  crucial  measures  in  the  cause  of 
'freedom  to  come  before  this  Congress. 

Also  I  strongly  supported  earmarking 
of  $300  million  in  military  credit  sales  to 
Israel  included  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

SOVIET     JEWBT 

In  our  search  for  stable  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  we  must  not  sacrifice 
our  dedication  to  freedom  and  human 
dignity.  Jev.  s  and  other  minorities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  ."^tlll  live  under  "-^e  gravest  dis- 
abilities, including  denigrating  emigra- 
tion restrictions  and  sanctions.  It  is  im- 
PKjrtant  that  Congress  approve  the  Jack- 
son amendment  to  the  East- West  Trade 
Relations  Act  to  deny  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  and  other  financial  ad- 
vantages to  the  Soviet  Union  until  the 
restrictions  are  ended. 

I  am  principal  author  of  a  measure 
authorizing  $36.5  million  in  settlement 
assistance  to  Soviet  Jews  emigrating  pri- 
marily to  Israel.  This  was  signed  Into 
law  October  18  and  the  money  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

rUBOPE    ANT)    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    KINI 

The  discordant  notes  from  memters  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  during^^nd 
just  after  the  1973  Middle  East  under- 
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lined  sharply  the  need  for  greater  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
our  European  allies.  A  major  effort  in 
this  respect  has  been  the  Committee  of 
Nine,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  estab- 
lished to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  future  of  the  Alliance. 

The  Committee  submitted  its  final  re- 
port to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  in 
October.  This  report  coxild  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  formulation  of  a  declara- 
tion of  Atlantic  unitj-,  the  subject  of 
present  United  States-Europe  negotia- 
tions, and  the  general  composition  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

First  priority  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
still  must  be  given  to  our  difficult  rela- 
tions with  Europe.  Western  Europe  is 
now  working  toward  economic  and  some 
political  unity  within  the  expanded  Euro- 
pean Economic  Commimity.  Changed 
conditions  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  new 
shape  of  international  alinements 
emerging  in  the  post-Vletnsm  era.  re- 
quire a  new  kind  of  Atlantic  partner- 
ship. Such  partnership  must  also  involve 
a  common  approach  to  energj-  and  en- 
vironmental problems  since  Europe  and 
the  United  States  have  a  large  stake  in 
f.nding  solutions  to  this  continuing 
emergency. 

INDOCHINA:    THE  SMOLOEXING  CRISIS 

While  a  Vietnam  peace  agreement  was 
signed  in  Paris  on  January  27.  1973,  the 
continued  bombing  over  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia had  no  legal  or  constitutional  jus- 
tification and  I  strongly  supported  the 
Senates  May  31  vote  of  63  to  19  to  bar 
funds  to  support  U.S.  combat  activities 
in,  over,  or  from  the  shores  cf  Laos, 
Cambodia,  North  Vietnam,  or  South 
Vietnam.  That  legislation  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  on  June  27  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  failed  to  override  the 
veto  by  a  narrow  margin.  On  June  29, 
by  a  64-to-26  vote,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
a  compromise  measure — which  I  helped 
devise — barring  funds  for  U.S.  combat 
activities  effective  August  15.  The  Pres- 
ident signed  this  July  1. 

I  have  been  in  frequent  contact  with 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
about  the  1,300  American  servicemen 
still  listed  as  missing  in  action  and  un- 
accounted for  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  allies.  I  have  been  assured  that 
our  Government  is  meticulously  explor- 
ing all  avenues  to  account  for  each 
American  lost  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  sup- 
port the  administration  decision  that  no 
funds  for  reconstruction  of  North  Viet- 
nam will  be  requested  and  that  negotia- 
tions on  reconstruction  will  not  proceed 
until  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
allies  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  peace  agreements  providing  a  strict 
accoimting  of  tlie  Americans  MIA's. 

CHINA    AND    JAPAN 

On  the  question  of  ending  the  isola- 
tion of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
from  the  West,  a  major  step — which  had 
my  support — was  taken  this  year:  The 
exchange  of  liaison  offices  between  Pe- 
king and  Washington. 

Japan  continues  to  be  our  most  im- 
portant ally  in  East  Asia.  A  close,  co- 
operative United  States-Japan  relation- 
ship is  the  cornerstone  of  our  Asian 
policy.  There  remain  outstanding  differ- 
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ences   respecting   trade    and    monetary 
issues  that  mtist  be  resolved 

ARMS    CONTROL    AND    NATION.AL    DEFENSE 

On  March  11,  1973.  the  SALT  H  nego- 
tiations opened  in  Geneva.  Although  con- 
crete results  are  not  expected  for  some 
time,  I  hope  qualitative  restrictions,  such 
as  limiting  of  the  MIRV,  as  well  as  per- 
manent quantitative  limitations,  can  be 
agreed  upon  respecting  offensive  strate- 
gic weapons. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
quested an  $81.1  billion  fiscal  1974  budg- 
et. I  believe  our  Nation  requires  strong 
security,  but  we  also  need  close  scrutiny 
of  all  weapons  systems  and  defense 
spending.  I  supported  amendments  to 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  that  would  have  effectively  followed 
these  principles  on  defense  expenditures 
without  impairing  our  security. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  opposed  attempts 
to  reduce  the  level  now  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  under  NATO  because  I  believe 
this  would  signal  a  lessening  of  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  Europe's  continued  stability 
and  security  and,  therefore.  Europe 
would  tend  to  lean  over  to  the  over- 
whelming presence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

SECRETART    OF    STATE    KISSINGER 

The  Senate's  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  to  be  SecreUrv  of 
State  is  a  great  commendation  of  our 
countr>-,  its  institutions  and  its  people, 
showing  that  a  naturalized  citizen  and 
refugee  from  Hilter's  Germanv  can  at- 
tain the  Cabinet's  highest  office.  While 
I  have  not  necessarily  agreed  with  Dr. 
Kissinger  on  every  national  policy,  he 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  service  to 
the  Nation. 

During  Secretary  Kissinger's  con- 
firmation hearings,  controversy  arose 
over  his  role  in  wiretaps  and  other  sur- 
veillance of  17  individuals  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  news  media.  He  was 
cleared,  but  in  view  of  the  surveillance 
problem  I  sponsored  a  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, to  fully  examine  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  of  U.S.  citizens  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  in  order  to 
establish  more  satisfactory  guidelines 
ar.d  more  effective  congressional  over- 
sight. 

ENERGT 

The  energy  crisis  surfaced  in  full  flower 
this  year.  Unless  the  burdens  of  energ\- 
shortages  are  equitably  shared,  our  econ- 
omy and  lives  will  be  seriously  affected. 

I  have  long  advocated  policies  to  in- 
crease domestic  energy  resources.  I  sup- 
ported the  Alaska  pipeline  bill,  now  law; 
worked  to  increase  domestic  refinerv-  pro- 
duction and  speed  siting  with  adequate 
safeguards  of  nuclear  powerplants. 

Last  summer.  I  urged  voluntary  alloca- 
tion of  crude  oil  supplies  to  insure  fair 
sharing  of  home  heating  oil  and  indus- 
trial petroleum  products.  Faced  with 
critical  shortages  of  those  supplies  I  sup- 
ported mandatory  allocations — now  en- 
acted—requiring that  priority  needs  be 
met.  I  cosponsored  the  Emergency  En- 
ergy Powers  Act,  S.  2589,  giving  the  Pres- 
ident authority  to  cut  consumption  and 
increase  our  energy  supplies.  I  authored 
amendments  to  that  £w:t  which  would  re- 
tain in  Congress  authority  to  end  the 
emergency  measures  if  they  prove  unnec- 
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essary  or  unfair  and  which  direct  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  »ith  other 
Western  oU -consuming  nations  to  de- 
velop a  common  front  to  meet  the  threat 
of  the  -oil  weapon'"  of  certain  Arab 
States. 

I  have  urged  legislation  that  would 
lead  to  U.S.  self -sufficiency  in  energy,  in- 
cluding S.  1283.  a  missive  research  and 
development  proposal  to  utilize  our  re- 
sources of  coal,  shale  oil,  and  geothermal 
energy;  S.  2560.  to  begin  development  of 
solTr  power  for  heating  and  cooling;  S. 
2462.  to  set  up  a  corporation  to  develop 
areas  that  offer  substantial  potential  en- 
ergy conservation,  and  S.  2479.  for  energj- 
conservation  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  bill  establishing  the  new  Federal 
Energy  Emergency  Administration,  writ- 
fen  In  one  of  my  committees,  provides 
the  FEEA  with  manpower  and  expertise 
needed  to  develop  a  national  energy 
policv  designed  to  avert  widespread 
hardship  to  our  people  and  damage  to 
our  economy. 

Bevond  this  important  measure,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee— of  which  I  am  a  member- 
has  and  will  continue  to  conduct  careful 
legislative  oversight  of  all  actions  under- 
taken during  the  current  ererg>-  crisis  by 
both  the  oU  mdustry  and  the  executive 
branch.  In  addition,  my  committee  made 
suDstanual  progress  toward  enactment 
of  a  new  Energ>-  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration.  ERDA,  to  enable 
the  N.ition  to  become  self-sufficient  in 
energ:.-  resource  development. 

Finally.  I  have  made  ever>-  effort  to  see 
that  environmental  standards  are  upheld 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  emergency 
situation.  I  have  supported  limited  ex- 
ceptions to  laws  such  as  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  the  Clean  Air 
Act  only  to  carry  us  through  the  emer- 
gency. 

TX.\>rSPO«TATION 

The  Senate  and  House  have  passed 
comprehensive  legislation— which  I  sup- 
ported—to aid  the  bankrupt  northeast- 
em   railroads.   This  measure   will   help 
restore  a  viable  and  efficient  rail  trans- 
portation system   As  a  result  of  amend- 
ments   I    introduced,    small    profitable 
railroads  will  be  better  able  to  survive 
thi5  .T.assive  railroad  reoreanlzation  and 
NeTv  York  City  commuter  railroads  wUl 
be  better  able  to  provide  economical  and 
efficient  service  and  will  be  entitled  to 
subiidies  from  the  Federal  Government 
During  consideration  of  the  emergency 
energy  bill.  I  worked  to  free  urban  por- 
tions of  the  highway  trust  fund  .or  mas.<: 
trar^l  u«e  during  the  energy  emergencv 
Although  this  was  defeated,  the  energy- 
legislation  does  contain  provision*  au- 
thorizing the  administration  to  develop 
;.lans  for  m\ss  transit  aid  &s  well  as  ex- 
panded intercity  passenger  raU  service. 

OOUZSnC   CCONOMT 

T^o  more  'phases"  of  the  President's 
ecoru/mlc  rtabillzatlon  program  were  pro- 
duced in  1973:  pha«  in  abandoned  man- 
d-v.-TT  fontrols  on  all  but  three  sectors 
of  'he  economy  I  correctly  predicted 
thf  n  that  It  was  not  the  time  to  abandon 
mandator)-  controls  For  almost  9  montha 
»*.eep  Increases  in  food  and  indailrtal 
prices  plagued  the  country  leading  to  a 
pnce^^reeze  June  13  The  fr«ez«  did  not 
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prove  effecUve  as  food  production  was 
cut  back  with  retaUers,  distributors 
processors,  and  food  producers  caught  In 
a  "cnmch." 

In  August,  phase  IV  was  implemented 
The  freeze's  end  produced  an  Incentive 
for  increased  production  by  allowing  a 
cost  passthrough.  There  were  price  In- 
creases, especially  in  food,  but  the  con- 
sumer appeared  ready  to  pay  more  for 
available  food  rather  than  pay  more 
when  supplies  were  limited. 

A  major  reason  for  the  sharp  increase 
ill  food  prices  was  the  abnormal  foreign 
demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  products 
particularly  grain.  The  sale  of  one- 
quarter  of  our  wheat  crop  to  Russia  was 
a  serious  error  which  must  not  be  re- 
peated. 

To  prevent  recurrence  of  such  a  sale  I 
introduced  the  Export  Priorities  Act  to 
regulate  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
through  a  licensing  system.  A  sufficient 
supply  to  permit  a  stable  American  mar- 
ket and  meet  U.S.  consumption  demands 
would  first  be  set  aside,  with  the  re- 
mainder available  for  export.  This  pro- 
posal is  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

When  the  President  anounced  phase 
rV'.  he  again  emphasized  his  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  free  market  system  and  set 
the  end  of  1973  as  a  goal  for  terminat- 
ing controls.  I  stated  then,  and  present 
conditions  bear  me  out.  that  while  I  share 
the  President's  belief  in  a  free  market 
system  under  normal  conditions,  talk  of 
early  elimination  of  controls  is  un- 
realistic and  a  mistake. 
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lNTE»N.\TIONAl,    ECONOMY 

This  year  I  supported  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation—which    has     been     enacted— 
which  emphasizes  funding  in  the  areas 
of  agriculture,  population  growth,  health 
and  educaUon.  designed  to  help  develop- 
ing   nations    focus    their    resources    on 
problems  affecting  the  vast  majority  of 
their  citizens.   In   1973.   committees  in 
both  Houses  held  hearings  on  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  a 
Government  agency  which  insures  de- 
velopment-oriented U.S.  investments  in 
developing  nations.  I  sponsored  the  1969 
legislation    which   created    this   agency 
have  acUvely  participated  in  legislative 
oversight  to  insure  It  fulfills  its  purposes 
and  am  presently  involved  in  legislaUon 
to  provide  for  its  future. 

I.NTTaNATIONAt    MO.NETAJIY    RtTOtM 

In  1973.  I  strongly  urged  the  United 
States  to  .seek  effective  and  practical  In- 
ternational monetan  reform  because  the 
present  system  of  nonrules  could  hamper 
the  growth  of  world  trade  One  step 
should  be  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  gold 
from  the  international  monetary  system 
so  that  It  can  take  its  proper  place  as  a 
commodity,  owned  by  Americans  and 
others  as  is  any  other  commodity  I  have 
urged  that  the  Treasury  begin  sales  of 
some  of  iLs  gold  stocks  to  licensed  do- 
mestic users 

TAX     POLIC  r 


There  are  inequities  in  our  Ux  sys- 
tem It  is  especially  disturbing  to  me 
that  low  and  middle- Income  Americans 
carry  the  heaviest  burdens  of  thoee  In- 
equities which  should  be  borne  more 
raubly  by  those  in  the  higher  Income 


brackets  in  better  proportion  to  income 
The  Treasury  Department  indicates  the 
aggregate  of  those  advantages,  at  more 
than  $40  billion  annuaUy. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bUl  to  create  a 
Tax  Reform  Commission  to  take  a  long- 
term  look  at  our  system  and  come  up 
with  suggestions  for  reform. 

I  supported  a  recent  amendment  to 
the  debt  celling  legislation  that  would 
have  strengthened  the  minimum  tax 
on  those  with  a  high  Income  who 
sometimes  pay  small  taxes  because  of 
large  deductions  This  amendment  was 
defeated  but  I  continue  to  feel  that 
tightemng  up  in  the  minimum  tax  Is  es- 
sential to  increase  fairness  in  our  tax 
system. 

rs\t:nue  sh.«inc 
As  the  Federal  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram passes  its  first  anniversarv.  I  must 
report  its  performance  is  mixed.  No  soon- 
er had  the  program  begun  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  announced  cutbacks  in 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  total- 
mg  billions  of  dollars. 

Many  jurisdictions— Including  New 
York  City— estimated  that  the  cutbacks 
would  come  to  more  than  they  were  get- 
ting under  revenue  sharing.  Nor  has  the 
administration  of  revenue  sharing  been 
completely  efficient.  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  Treasury  Departments 
which  writes  the  revenue  sharing 
checks— planned  to  assess  in  one  pay 
period  more  than  I.OOO  counties,  towns 
and  villages  in  New  York  State  alone  for 
overpayments  made  in  previous  pay  pe- 
riods I  led  23  Senators  to  urging  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  as- 
sessments be  made  more  equitably  over 
a  longer  time  period. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing.  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  It  must  fulfill  one  of  its  clear 
purposes:  to  help  heavily  taxed  Indus- 
trial States.  New  Yorkers  carr-,-  one  of 
the  heaviest  .self-imposed  tax  burdens  in 
the  Nation.  They  provide  one  of  the  most 
progressive  systems  of  State  education 
and  other  Impressive  State  services  as  a 
direct  result  of  that  burden.  But    New 
Yorkers  give  far  more  to  the   Federal 
Government  than  they  receive  The  dis- 
FYf*^,K  "^''^^^  but  Its  size  is  Inequi- 
table. I  shall  continue  to  press  to  correct 
that  situation. 

In  some  cases.  Federal  revenue  sharing 
funds  have  not  gone  to  the  social  service 
programs  for  which  they  were  intended, 
but  to  high  visibUity  items  such  as  po- 
lice and  fire  vehicles  and  public  building. 

CaiMC  AND   DkUCS 

I  again  supported  efforts  designed  to 
strengthen  the  capability  of  our  police 
departments  to  obtain  professional 
training  assistance  through  the  law-en- 
forcement education  program.  I  also 
worked  to  eliminate  the  paralvsis  in  local 
cnmlnal  courts  in  many  part.s  of  the  Na- 
tion, and.  similarly,  sought  to  expand 
L£AA  programs  dealing  with  corrections 
systems  reform. 

During  1973.  I  introduced  several  bills 
designed  to  have  Impact  ujjon  the  urban 
crime  problem  by 

Concentrating  1300  million  for  each 
of  the  next  3  years  in  the  central  cities 
having  the  highest  crime  rates  in  the 
country — 
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Developing  a  broad-based  methadone 
maintenance  program; 

Developing  innovative  manpower 
training  and  job  placement  programs  In 
the  rehabilitation  of  offenders: 

Formulating  national  standards  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  inmates  in  correctional  institutions 
throughout  the  Nation;  and 

Developing  a  national  criminal  justice 
professions  development  program  to  at- 
tract more  qualified  people  to  all  profes- 
sions involved  in  criminal  justice  work. 

I  also  vigorously  supported  legislation 
to  outlaw  the  so-called  Saturday  night 
special  handgun,  instru^nental  in  the 
commission  of  violent  crimes  and  in 
homicides  against  policemen.  In  addi- 
tion. I  supported  a  bUl  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  crime  victims  and  widows  of 
law-enforcement  officers  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

I  proposed  and  saw  enacted  legislation 
designed  to  improve  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  in  the  drug  area. 
Following  Introduction  of  my  bill,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  submitted  to  Congress  a  ma- 
jor plan  designed  to  reorganize  totally 
and  upgrade  the  Federal  drug  enforce- 
ment agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  new  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration brings  together  the  hereto- 
fore fragmented  and  competing  efforts 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  This  streamlined  organization 
has  already  begun  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  Illicit  drug  trafficking  and 
smuggling. 

To  provide  a  legal  remedy  for  Inno- 
cent citizens  victimized  by  Ulegal  mis- 
taken raids  by  Federal  narcotics  agents. 
I  cosponsored  legislation  to  enable  future 
victims  of  such  conduct  to  obtain  redress 
In  court. 

HOTJSING 

The  year  1973  started  with  an  admin- 
istration-Imposed freeze  on  all  subsi- 
dized housing  programs  and  manv  com- 
munity development  programs.  I  strong- 
ly opposed  this  freeze  and  have  worked 
hard  during  the  year  to  get  exceptions 
for  meritorious  projects  throughout  the 
State.  Fortimately.  quite  a  few  projects 
have  received  exceptions  and  are  being 
built.  I  have  strongly  supported  an  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  housing  laws  until 
adequate  substitutes  are  presented  to  the 
Congre-ss.  While  there  has  been  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  these  programs,  ma- 
jor housing  legL<^lation  will  have  to  wait 
unUl  1974.  We  must  see  that  adequate 
housing  Is  provided  for  all  who  need  it. 

My  bill  to  create  a  National  Institute 
of  Building  Sciences  would  help  develop 
nationally  accepted  standards  for  local 
construction  and  would  be  an  authori- 
tative source  on  the  latest  construction 
advances.  This  has  been  included  in  an 
omnibus  housing  bill  which  will  im- 
doubtedly  pass  the  Senate  In  1974. 

CNVIRONMENT 

This  year  I  ha\e  vigorously  supported 
all  measures  to  strengthen  environ- 
mental protection  I  worked  to  see  that 
new  legislation,  which  recently  passed 
the  Congress,  for  allocation  of  grant 
money  for  sewage  treatment  planus  dealt 
with  New  York  State's  problems  and 
needs  fairly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

I  cosponsored  S.  268,  the  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act, 
which  passed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year 
and  which  seeks  to  provide  money  for 
more  comprehensive  land  use  planning 
desperately  needed  to  make  sure  orderly 
development  is  carried  with  proper  con- 
cern for  environmental  balance. 

I  also  supported  bills  passed  by  the 
Senate  to  curb  the  excesses  of  stripmln- 
Ing,  provide  for  testing  and  establish- 
ment of  programs  for  safe  drinking  wa- 
ter, and  protect  endangered  species — re- 
cently enacted. 

I  will  continue  to  actively  support 
measures  which  seek  to  improve  our  en- 
vironment and  resist  attempts  unneces- 
sarily to  erode  the  progress  of  the  last 
several  years. 

HEALTH 

The  year  1973  was  an  important  one 
for  health  legislation.  I  introduced— 

A  national  health  insurance  bill  de- 
signed to  provide  health  care  services 
and  facilities  to  all  Americans; 

The  administration's  health  mainte- 
nance organization  bill;  and 

An  amendment  to  develop  HMO's, 
which,  in  great  measure  forms  the  basis 
of  the  proposal  supporting  the  creation 
of  HMO's  which  is  being  enacted  into 
law. 

Public  Laws  93-45  and  93-1 54— assur- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  developing  emergencv 
medical  services— are  the  result  of  bills  I 
cosponsored. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  to  safeguard 
and  protect  the  rights  of  people  in- 
volved in  biomedical  research,  soon  to 
become  la\»^  was  based  upon  bills  I  au- 
thored and  introduced. 

Other  health  bills  I  introduced  would 
provide  consumers  increased  protection 
frc«n  imfit  and  adulterated  food,  assure 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical 
devices  and  require  disclosure  of  ingredi- 
ents on  food  labels. 

I  also  have  authored  a  bill  of  rights 
for  the  mentally  retarded :  and,  another 
to  establish  a  national  commitment  for 
the  diagnosis,  control,  and  prevention  of 
a  killer  disease  of  children,  the  National 
Tay-Sachs  Disease  Act. 

LABOB 

I  was  chief  cosponsor  of  a  Senate- 
passed  bill  to  immediately  raise  the 
minimum  wage  to  $2  and  expand  the 
scope  of  the  law  to  cover  additional  low- 
income  workers.  I  authored  provisions 
to  extend  the  prohibition  against  child 
labor  to  children  working  in  agriculture. 
This  measure  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  House  failed  to  override  but 
it  must  become  law  soon. 

This  year  also  saw  the  beginning  of  a 
serious  effort  to  enact  Federal  legislaUon 
reforming  workmen's  compensation.  In 
June.  I  introduced,  together  with  Sen- 
ator Williams  of  New  Jersey,  ciiairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  of  w  hich 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member.  S. 
2008.  a  bill  designed  to  remedv  the  de- 
fects and  inadequacies  in  existing  State 
laws  as  documented  In  the  report  of  tlie 
National  Commission  on  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  Laws,  a  commis- 
sion established  as  a  result  of  legislation 
I  authored. 

Recently  enacted  legislation  granting 
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a  social  security  Increase  contained  my 
amendment  which  should  make  New- 
York  State  workers  eligible  for  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  of  Federal-State  tmem- 
ployment  compensation  in  addition  to 
the  regular  26  weeks. 

PENSION     BENEFTTS 

On  September  19,  1973.  the  Senate 
voted  93  to  0  to  approve  the  Williams - 
Javits  bill,  a  comprehensive  pension  re- 
form bill  which  provides  for  pension 
vesting,  funding,  plan  termination  insur- 
ance, portability,  fiduciary  standards, 
disclosure  and  new  tax  deductions  for 
employees  to  establish  their  own  pension 
plans.  Based  upon  bills  I  have  authored 
since  1967,  H.R.  4200  culminated  a  3- 
year  effort  by  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  focus  public  attention  on  inequi- 
ties in  private  retirement  and  welfare 
funds. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  committee  juris- 
dictional problems  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  House  was  unable  to  act 
on  pension  legislation  this  year.  How- 
ever, this  legislation  will  receive  top  pri- 
ority early  next  year. 

POVEBTT     AND     WELFARE     RETOSM 

This  year  was  most  difficult  and  dis- 
ruptive in  terms  of  the  Nation's  efforts 
to  eliminate  poverty  and  provide  train- 
ing and  jobs  for  imemployed  and  under- 
employed persons,  as  the  administration 
tried  to  change  programs  unil.-'terly  and 
almost  overnight  through  administrauve 
actions  alone,  often  def>ing  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  Congress. 

By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  was 
clear  that  if  the  administration  contin- 
ued on  a  unilateral  course,  these  actions 
would  only  undermine  its  owni  objectives 
of  m.nagerial  efficiency,  decentraliza- 
tion, and  economy  and  I  urged,  on  July 
31,  a  course  of  "domestic  rapproache- 
ment." 

Accordingly.  I  was  heartened  when  the 
President  included  in  his  second  State  of 
the  Union  address  a  pledge  to  seek  work- 
able compromises  wiLli  the  Congress. 

We  took  him  up  on  that  offer  in  the 
case  of  manpower  training  reform  legis- 
lation, stalled  since  1969.  and  an  area 
where  the  administration  had  planned  to 
carry  out  its  plans  imilaterally. 

The  administration  held  up  implemen- 
tation of  manpower  training  regulations 
and  -Agreed  to  work  v.lth  the  Concress  on 
legislation. 

The  result  is  the  Com-rehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  19T3.  a  bill 
based  on  S  1559.  wlii;h  Senator  Nelson 
and  I  introduced  and  is  now  law. 

This  new  act  authorizes  funds  over  a 
4-year  period  for  comprehensive  man- 
power training,  public  ser\1ce  employ- 
ment, and  related  senices  administered 
through  a  decentralized  system  of  State 
and  local  governmental  sponsor?.  The 
administration  also  agreed  to  continue 
authorities  for  tra'.isitional  public  senlce 
employment.  tx)th  cenerally  and  i::  rspe- 
clallj-  hard-hit  areas,  such  as  exist  m 
New  York  State,  as  Senator  NrLsoN  and 
I  had  uryed  in  sponsonng  S  1560.  a  bill 
to  continue  the  ESnergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  The  new  act  also  includes 
se%-eral  provisions  I  sponsored  or  cospon- 
sored to  continue  :«uthorJty  for  the  sum- 
mer job  pro«ra:n.  gi\es  special  attentiot^. 
to  training  and  employment  needs  of  of- 


fenders,  and  provides  special  programs 
for  persons  whose  language  Ls  other  than 
English. 

A  filibuster  blocked  complete  acUon 
this  year  on  legislation  reported  by  the 
Conamittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  establish  a  new  legal  services  corpora- 
tion. 

Other  Important  unfinished  business 
remains,  such  as  continuaUon  of  the 
antipoverty  program  beyond  this  June, 
child  development  leglslaUon.  commu- 
nity economic  development  efforts,  wel- 
fare reform,  and  the  need  for  a  real  "full 
employment  policy." 

But  as  we  seek  these  authorities,  the 
experience  of  thii  year  suggests  that  the 
administration  may  Join  with  us  in  these 
efforts  and  that  the  final  will  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive,  written  into  the 
law.  will  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 

In  another  area,  my  amendment  to 
presene  and  expedite  Federal  support 
for  New  York  children  living  m  foster 
homei,  and  Institutions  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

CLOCK  crrizzNS 

This  year,  the  Congress  has  taken  sev- 
eral Important  steps  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens. 

I  actively  supported  the  7- percent 
Lmmediate  increase  and  the  4-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  effec- 
Uve  June  1974.  as  well  as  Increased  sup- 
plen-.ental  payments  to  the  ai?ed,  blmd 
and  disabled,  which,  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary 1974.  would  go  up  to  a  monthly  in- 
come ci  $206.85  for  New  York  residents. 

I  Also  co<;ponsored ; 

The  Older  Ami?rlcans  Comprehensive 
Sen  ices  Amendments  of  1973.  now  law 
which  dramatically  strengthens  the  Ad- 
mmistration  ol  Aging  and  pro-.ides  ex- 
tensive authority  to  improve  nutritional 
services  to  the  elderly;  and 

S     7^5.    the   Rtsea.i.h    en   A^ir.g   Act 
e«itablL«hlng    a    NaUonal    Institute    on 
AKlng  to  study  the  biological  and  behav- 
ioral   aspects    of    the    aging    process 
passed  the  Senate  pending  in  the  House! 

TTTHlANS 

With  my  fuU  supnort.  Congress  passed 
leziluion  improving  the  loan  guaranty 
program  for  veterans,  increasing  di^"- 
aciliiv  and  death  pension  benefits  for 
vetenns.  and  establishing  a  national 
cerre-ery  system  within  the  Veterans" 
Admmistrauon  I  shall  continue  to  work 
for  bgislation  to  give  today  s  veteran  the 
saire  benefits  a-  veterans  of  World  War 

G.'eatiy  concerred  over  the  underutlh- 
7a -.IT.  of  their  educational  opportuniUe^; 
-•  c-jr  veterans.  I  souj;h:  release  of  ve:- 
^ra--  cost  of  instrurtion  funds  by  HE^V 
autho  Izei  br--  the  educational  assLstar.ce 
^.  ora-ce  amerdmpnts.  and  cosponsored 
ar.  ?-.?ndmer.t  to  rermit  colleges  »1th  a 
I'-re.'cent  veteran  enrollmert  to  par- 
f:-lra*e  in  the  veterans'  co'^t  of  instruc- 
•n.-i  allowance  program.  Th:s  amend- 
rr.  n:  pa.  sed  the  Senate  and  Is  pending  m 
-e  House  I  also  sj- rx.rted  a  bill  for  mi- 
;-.o  td  mr-dical  c^re  to"  veterans,  and 
i-  cI  to  require  comprehea-sive  drug  and 
«  -ono^m  treatment  and  .'ehablhtattve 
s^rr.-'x  for  disabled  veterans  Both  bil's 
pa    i  -i  the  Senate 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AC«ICT7LTVIUI 

The  Senate  passed  a  a  comprehensive 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  (S.  1888).  I  supported  provisions  in 
the  act  that  limit  farm  subsidies  to  any 
farmer  to  a  $20,000  maximum  and  that 
revise  and  extend  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  Insure  eligibility  to  all  deserving 
recipients. 

Throughout  the  year.  I  closely  fol- 
lowed the  problems  of  our  State's  dairy- 
farmers  and  made  every  effort,  including 
introduction  of  an  Export  Priorities  Act. 
discussed  previously,  to  insure  that  our 
farmers  receive  their  feed  grains  and 
other  agricultural  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices. 

In  addition.  I  established  a  task  force 
of  farmers  and  others  in  agriculturally 
related  indues  tries  to  advise  me  on  farm- 
ing commumty  issues. 

The  Family  Farm  Inheritance  Act  (S. 
204  >.  which  I  cosponsor.  would  exclude 
the  first  $200,000  m  value  of  a  family 
farm  from  the  taxable  estate  of  farmers 
who  managed  their  own  farms  diu-ing 
their  lives  and  will  it  to  relaUves  who 
plan  to  carry  on  this  tradition. 

SMAtX    BUSINE&a 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Busmess.  I  sup- 
ported the  Senate-passed  bU:  to  Increase 
the  Small  Business  Administration  cell- 
ing by  $2.3  billion  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  the  small  business  community. 

I  introduced  the  Domestic  Enterprise 
Bank  Act  of  1973  to  establish  a  corpora- 
tion authorized,  among  other  things  to 
make  and  participate  In  ccrUin  long- 
te:m.  low-Interest  loans  and  guarantees 
and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
stimulate  employment  opportimltles  In 
labor  surplus  areas  and  to  aid  businesses 
seriously  affected  by  foreign  imports  or 
technological  obsolescence. 

CONSUMXm    PROTXCTION 

This  year  I  again  sponsored  the  bill 
to  establish  an  independent  Federal  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  Now  supported 
in  pnnciple  by  the  administration,  the 
bill  would  give  an  independent  advocate 
representing  the  consumer  interest  the 
right  to  intervene  in  all  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  and  in  the  courts.  I  also 
cosponsored  legislation  to  insure  equal 
access  to  commercial  credit  for  women. 

EDUCATION 

The  Congress  this  year  has  proceeded 
to  fund  landmark  higher  education  leg- 
islation— which  I  sponsored  la.t  year— 
placmg  emphasis  on  providing  assistance 
to  individual  students. 

The  Education  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  completing  considera- 
tion of  measures  to  expand  and  extend 
Federal  programs  in  elementan'  and  sec- 
ondary education  The  subcommittee  has 
approved  provisions  which  I  authored 
giving  new  emphasis  to  high  school 
equivalency  programs  for  alults  and 
proerams  for  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren, termed  those  most  neglected  In 
American  education. 

I  successfully  opposed  moves  to  cut 
New  Yorks  share  of  education  fund.-?, 
move-s  ba^ed  on  the  erroneous  conten- 
tion that  New  York  receives  too  large  a 
share. 
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I  have  authored  a  series  of  bills  de- 
signed to  assure  the  safety  of  school- 
buses  and  prevent  repetition  of  tragedies 
such  as  the  1972  crash  in  Congers.  NY., 
in  which  five  lives  were  lost  and  44  chil- 
dren Injured. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
educational  benefits  to  those  who  have 
served  In  the  Peace  Corps  and  similar 
volunteer  organizations. 

Happily,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion, of  which  I  was  an  author,  to  extend 
and  expand  arts  and  humanities  pro- 
grams which  have  enjoyed  strong  Presi- 
dential and  public  support. 

The  Senate  passed  amendments  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  raising  the 
Federal  reimbursement  level  to  federally 
aided  breakfast  and  lunch  prognras  for 
the  poor.  The  original  bill  would  have 
deprived  New  York  school  systems  of 
about  $2.4  million.  However,  I  introduced 
an  amendment,  passed  by  both  Houses, 
which  insures  full  funding  to  New  York. 

THE    HANDICAPPED 

A  new  Rehabilitation  Actr— Public  Law 
93-112  contains  my  provisions  to  en- 
courage hiring  and  handicapped  in  pro- 
grams under  Federal  contract  or  which 
receive  Federal  grants  and  for  the  home- 
bound. 

Public  Law  93-76  was  also  enacted,  ex- 
tending the  Javlts-Wagner-O'Day  Act. 
giving  priority  in  Federal  contracts  to 
the  blmd  and  severely  handicapped. 

I  reintroduced  my  bill  to  give  the 
severely  handicapped  the  same  tax  de- 
ductions now  given  the  blind. 

BUDCCT    CONTROL 

For    years,    congressional    procedures 
governing   the    Federal    budget   process 
have  been  inadequate  for  dealing  with 
the  establishment  ol  national  priorities. 
This  year,  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee— of  which  I  am  a 
ranking   member— developed   legislation 
designed  to  bring  about  fundamental  re- 
form of   the   budget   process.   This   bill, 
which  I  cosponsored  and  which  passed 
the  Senate  and  is   now  in  conference, 
requires  establishment  of  a  firm  overall 
spending   ceiling   on    both   outlays   and 
new  budget  authority.  The  bill  would  cre- 
ate st.^nding  committees  on  the  budget  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress:  establish  a  con- 
gressional office  of  the  budget  to  assist 
the  Congress  in  developing  a  coherent 
plan  for  identifying  and  funding  national 
legislation  priorities  and  require  before 
April   15  of  each  year  enactment  of  a 
concurrent    resolution   establishing   ap- 
propriations levels  for  major  cate:?ories 
of  spending.  Thi.s  legislation  will  require 
the  Congress  to  look  at  all  spending  and 
revenue  actions  together  and   to  relate 
them    to    each    other.    I    authored    an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  would  re- 
quire consideration  of  tax  expenditures 
In  each  stage  of  the  budget  process. 

IMPOrNDMENT  ISSUE 

Sharp  controver.«^y  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress  over  the 
impoundment  of  appropriated  funds  gave 
rise  to  a  serious  confrontation  between 
the  two  branches.  The  constitutional  and 
l-gal  ls.sues  were  carefully  developed  in 
the  Oovernment  Operations  Committee 
which    recommended    strong    anti-im- 
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poundment  legislation,  passed  by  the 
Senate,  which  requires  the  administra- 
tion to  expend  or  obligate  Impounded 
funds  except  those  which  under  law 
would  create  deficiencies  not  Intended  by 
Congress,  or  which  have  been  expressly 
ratified  by  congressional  action  during 
the  60-day  period  following  receipt  of  a 
Presidential  impoundment  message.  Esti- 
mates of  the  fiscal  lmf>act  of  Federal  Im- 
poundments, upon  local  governments 
throughout  our  State  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily high.  The  estimate  for  New 
York  City  alone  Is  In  excess  of  $400  mil- 
lion In  lost  Federal  aid. 

EXKCtmVK  PEIVUXOS 

I  cosponsored  legislation  to  establish 
ground  rule.s  for  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  to  observe  In  any  future 
disagreements  over  the  availability  to 
Congress  of  Information  held  by  execu- 
tive officials.  These  rules  preclude  of- 
ficials withholding  any  information  or 
testimony  requested  by  a  congressional 
committee  for  executive  privilege  unless 
the  President  Is  willing  to  Intervene  to 
defend  the  confidentiality  of  the  ma- 
terials sought.  The  bill  makes  It  clear 
that  when  such  a  Presidential  action  oc- 
curs, the  Congress  will  weigh  the  force 
of  the  Pre.sldent's  claim  against  its  need 
and  that  of  the  public  Interest  for  the  in- 
formation in  question. 

POST  OmCE  AND  CTVH,  SERVICE 

I  have  urged  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission to  hold  the  line  on  increasing 
postal  rates  and  continue  to  support 
legislation  which  would  help  publications 
threatened  by  increased  postal  rates  to 
survive. 

I  supported:  the  pay  increase  for  Fed- 
eral employees  under  the  1970  Com- 
parability Act;  the  $20-per-month  in- 
crease In  annuities  for  Federal  retirees 
who  retired  prior  to  October  20.  1969,  and 
the  Senate-passed  bill  to  Increase  the 
Federal  contribution  to  health  benefit 
costs  for  Federal  workers. 

I  worked  to  keep  open  St.  Albans  Hos- 
pital, Queens.  The  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  passed  by  the  Congress  provides 
that  St.  Albans  shall  remain  open. 

CAMPAIGN    FINANCING    REFORM 

I  supported  S  372.  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
which  pas.<-ed  the  Senate.  This  bill  Im- 
proves the  present  Public  Law  92-225  by 
repealing  the  equal-time  provisions  for 
all  Federal  offices  and  Increasing  most 
criminal  penalties  in  the  law.  The  bill 
raises  the  amounts  which  candidates  can 
spend  out  of  their  own  or  their  family's 
funds.  The  bill  also  sets  overall  limita- 
tions on  campnign  expenditures  which 
are  basically  10  cent:,  times  the  voting 
age  population  In  the  State  or  district 
involved  for  primaries,  and  15  cents  for 
general  elections.  Tlie  present  law  only 
provides  for  limits  on  media  expenses. 
The  last  major  change  the  bill  makes  is 
to  establish  an  Independent  Federal 
Elections  Comml.s.sion  which  would  re- 
reive  all  leports  and  Icok  Into  violations 
of  the  law.  This  bill  has  not  yet  passed 
the  House. 

I  believe  that  a  substantial  element  of 
public  financing  Is  needed  for  all  Federal 
elections.  A  start  on  this  was  made  with 
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the  taxpayers'  checkoff  system  which  will 
operate  In  the  1976  Presidential  cam- 
paign. This  provides  for  $1  out  of  the 
taxes  of  each  taxpayer  who  checks  the 
form  at  tax  time  to  be  used  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  In  lieu  of  private 
money. 

To  encourage  greater  public  financing, 
I  cosponsored  an  amendment  to  the  re- 
cent debt  celling  bill  which  would  extend 
th*?  tax  checkoff  system  to  Senate  and 
House  general  elections  and  public 
financing  to  Presidential  primaries.  The 
existing  checkoff  amount  would  be  dou- 
bled from  $1  to  $2.  Money  collected  would 
be  apportioned  to  major  parties,  minor 
parties  and  any  new  parties  that  could 
qualify. 

ASSISTING    NEW    TORK    STATE 

Functioning  as  full-time  extensions  of 
the  operations  of  my  Washington  office, 
are  offices  maintained  in  Albany.  Buffalo, 
and  New  York  City.  Through  mail  and 
personal  inquiries  to  those  four  offices,  as 
well  as  frequent  trips  back  home.  I  have 
been  able  to  direct  assistance  to  many 
constituents. 

I  was  able  to  assist  a  company  In  a 
-small  community  In  an  appeal  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  redress  on  a 
contract.  Weighing  tiie  merits  of  the 
case,  the  Deparunent  of  Defense  paid 
the  company  over  $1  million  in  contract 
adjustment  fees,  maintaining  the  hfe  of 
the  firm  and  the  livelihoods  of  Its  em- 
ployees and  their  families. 

As  the  effects  of  Hurricane  Agnes  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  in  New  York,  my  activi- 
ties have  ranged  from  helping  an  upstate 
community  secure  an  amphibious  LARC 
V  vehicle  for  its  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment to  replace  one  lost  in  the  Agnes 
calamity,  to  aiding  farmers  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
as  they  sought  assistance  following  the 
effects  of  Hurricane  Agnes. 

I  have  sdso  been  active  in  obtaining 
P'ederal  assistance  for  projects  ranging 
from  the  Rockaway  Beach  erosion  proj- 
ect to  the  Great  Lakes  flood  and  erosion 
control  project,  among  others. 

The  year  1973  has  been  a  year  of  tre- 
mendous demands,  and  equally  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  meet  the  needs  which 
prompted  thD-c  d^^-'i-^nH^ 
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country  will  proiper.  and  the  lives  of  the 
people  win  be  blessed.  May  cur  colabor- 
er  find  In  his  retirement,  and  his  lovely 
wife  as  well,  all  the  joy  and  contentment 
they  so  richly  deserve. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


SALUTE  TO  ERNEST  PETINAUD 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    AL.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stirring  tributes  which  were  paid  yes- 
terday to  Ernest  Petlnpud  were  more 
fian  well  deserved.  As  one  who  joined  in 
the  sustained  standing  ovations  to  our 
dynamic  and  illustrious  friend.  I  wx)uld 
like  to  associate  myself  with  all  the  eu- 
logies which  occured  in  between.  Ernest 
Petinaud  has  fcr  ma:v  yean;  been  a 
credit  to  this  House  and  a  delight  to  all 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him.  If  tlie  Members  of  this  body  can 
do  our  job  as  well  as  he  did  his,  the 


HON    WILLIAM  H.  H.AP^^HA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  22,  1973 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  service  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  I  have  worked  with  many  Federal 
officials  in  various  departments  on  proj- 
ects of  Importance  to  my  congressional 
district.  While  I  have  been  favorably 
Impressed  by  officials  in  a  number  of  the 
agencies  involved,  I  have  been  partic- 
ularly impressed  with  the  con.ustent 
agencies  involved.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly Impressed  with  the  consist- 
ent effectiveness  and  efficienc.v  of  one 
agency — the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion— which  Is  of  particular  imoortance 
to  my  district. 

Over  the  years  FHA  has  distinguished 
itself  as  one  of  the  mast  efficient,  effec- 
tive, and  popular  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government.  This  excellent  reputation 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  per- 
sonal efforts  End  talented  guidance  at 
all  levels  th?.t  has  been  eiven  the  pro- 
gram. In  mv  judgment,  this  is  particu- 
larly true  with  reference  to  FHA  acti.l- 
ties  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  contact  the 
FHA  Director  for  Ohio.  Lester  M.  Stone, 
and  other  officials  in  the  State  on  In- 
numerable occasions  to  request  advice 
and  assistance  on  pending  or  proposed 
projects  in  my  congressional  district.  In- 
variably", my  requests  have  been  met 
with  courtesy  and  cooperation,  and.  as 
a  result,  it  has  been  possible  to  resolve 
many  problems  that  have  arisen  in  con- 
nectlcai  with  these  projects. 

I  refer,  in  particular,  to  financial  prob- 
lems that  plagued  many  rural  water 
system  projects  in  my  area.  With  the 
assistance  and  untiring  efforts  of  Mr. 
Stone  end  his  sissociates,  some  difficult 
problems  relative  to  financing  water 
projects  were  satisfactorily  resolved,  and. 
hopefully,  they  are  now  established  on  a 
sound  financial  footing  and  able  to  make 
ends  meet. 

I  do  not  mean  to  restrict  my  commen- 
dation only  to  the  work  of  FH.\  or.  w.-.ter 
projects.  As  you  know.  FHA  al-o  paruci- 
pates  in  a  broad  range  of  rural  develop- 
ment activities  siKh  as  rural  hcu5lng.  the 
financing  of  family  farms.  e:.ier.sency 
loans  to  farmers  as  a  result  of  natural 
disasters,  and  other  programs  re.es-ary 
for  the  development  and  nvitalization 
of  niral  America.  As  the  Rep.ejeniatne 
of  a  predominantly  rural  area  I  have 
witnessed  firsthand  the  positive  impa:t 
FH\  has  had  in  helping  pec.ple  to  help 
th:  mselves  in  all  these  areas  and  I  know 
iliat  I  spe;ik  for  the  ies;de;-.i^-.  ci  the 
Sixth  Coupre.ssioiiai  District  in  com- 
mending Mr.  Stor.e.  his  abl.-  assistant 
Ralph  Voohecs,  and  oUier  FH.\  employ- 
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ees  who  have  played  such  a  direct  and 
Important  role  In  bringing  progress  to 
areas  where  It  has  long  been  lacking. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1973.  the  resources  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration were  substantially  enlarged 
Thia     legislation     provided     funds     for 
sweeping    new    programs   of   loans   and 
grants  designed  to  attract  job-creating 
industry    to    rural   areas    and    to   assist 
rural   residents   with    problems    rangmg 
from    pollution   control    to    fireflghting. 
Despite  the  tremendous  growth  of  FHA 
activities    and    severe   staff   limitatloris 
which  were  imposed  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons, the  FHA  proved  itself  capable  of 
meeting    this    new    challenge   and   con- 
tinued to  perform  it,-;  usual  excellent  job 
I  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
knowledgeabllity,  dedication,  aod  effec- 
tive leadership  of  Lester  Stone  Since  his 
appointment  as  director  for  Ohio  In  1969 
he    has    performed    ably   and   energeti- 
cally—achieving    an     enviable     record 
which  serves  as  an  exempiarv  example 
for  other  public  officials  The  entire  State 
of  Ohio  has  benefited  greatlv  from  the 
outstanding   efforts  of   this   fine   public 
5e.\ant   and   the   lo;>al.   dedicated   staff 
with  which  he  has  surrounded  himself 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  YOUNO 


HOiN.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OF    .KA.-.S.VS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr   PEARSON   Mr.  President.  I  have 
recenUy     read     a     speech     given     bv 
Mr  Kenenth  J.  Bousquet.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Environmental 
Development        Association.        entitled 
•'Er.ergv     and     the     Environment — The 
Need  for  Balance. '  delivered  a:  the  joint 
meeting    oi    the    North    Dakota    Water 
Users  A.ssociation  and  the  North  Dakota 
Water  Management  Districts  Association 
in  Jamestown.  N   Dak  .  on  December  6. 
Many    Members    of    the    Senate    will 
remember  Mr  Bcusquet  for  his  long  and 
d:l;gent   efforts   as   a   professional   staff 
member  on   the  Senate   Appropriations 
Committee      handling      Public      Works 
appropriations.     In     his     remarks.     Mr. 
Boasqu*»t   -ery  forcefully  sets  forth  the 
many   facets  of   the   energy   crisis   and 
enyiror.m?ntal       problems       as       well. 
Throughout    his    remarks    he    calls    for 
reascn  to  pre\'ail  in  this  area  and  urges 
that  these  interested  in  our  envi;T)nment 
urder*ak»  to  m^et   together  to  discuss 
their  -oint  interest  in  the  critical  prob- 
lems fcnfrontir.g  us 

I  was  interested  in  Mr  BDa-^quefs 
analv«:i?;  of  the  energy  cri'sls  but  I  took 
particular  note  of  his  comments  about 
the  oi:tstard;Pfr  work  of  Senator  Miltow 
Yorwc  and  the  slgnlflcan-e  of  his  work 
for  fhe  P'ate  of  North  Dakota  I  want  to 
associate  mvs?lf  with  Mr  Bousquefs  trib- 
ute to  S-nator  Yorwc  He  is  one  of  our 
r.nest  Senators  and  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  bv  all  of  us  in  this  body  Because 
he  IS  he'd  in  such  wide  respect  his  in- 
fluence :n  all  :e?l;-.lati\e  matters  la  great. 
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and  it  will  continue  to  grow  In  the  years 
ahead.  Milt  Yotmc  is  a  strong,  stable 
force  m  the  Senate.  North  Dakota  can 
Indeed,  be  proud  of  the  strong  leadership 
of  its  senior  Senator. 

Mr  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bousquefs  remarks  be 
inserted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  follows: 
Enkrct   and  the  BNviBONMSirr — Th«  Nno 

ro*  Balancs 
(Remarks  of  Kenneth  J.  Bousquet.  executive 
vice     president.     Nation*!     EnTironmentM 
Development  As»ocl»tlon) 
Mr    Chairman.  MemtMrt  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Water  Users  A«ocl*tlon.  and  the  North 
Dakota    Water   Management    Dtatrtcu    Asso- 
ciation    Indies   and    OenUemen.    I    was   de- 
lighted to  receive  the  Invitation  to  sp«*k  to 
.Nou  this  evening   I  have  had  a  long  aawcla- 
tlon  with  North  D^otans.  lu  my  former  of- 
flclal  capacities  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and   the   Senate   Appropriations  Committee 
However,  my  closest  ttea  to  North  Dakota  are 
the  result  of  my  long  asaocUtlon  and  deep 
affection  for  your  Senior  Senator,  the  Hon- 
orable  MUton  R    Young    I  suppose  I   would 
have  had  some  mlaglvln^  about  coming  here 
today  had  it  not  been  for  a  previous  experl- 
er.ce  '^ 

In  my  opinion  North  DakoU  has  a  very 
strong     Congressional     Delegation— Senator 
Burdick  H  mo«  effective  and  Influential   not 
only  on  the  Important  committees  to  which 
he  Is  assigned  but  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
Congressman  Andrews  Is  a  great  asset  to  the 
state  on  the  House  side,  collectively  thev  are 
working  for  our  country  and  North  Dakota 
I  am  eertalr.  that  Governor  Link.  Is  as  hard 
working  now  .is  he  was  back  In  Washington. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  work  with  Bin  Guy 
when  he  was  Governor,  and   I  know  of  his 
deep  Interest  ir.  water  resource  projects,  and 
m  looking  out  for  the  Interests  of  the  state. 
Some  years  ago  Senator  Young  asked  me  to 
meet    Milo    HoUveen    in    Blsinark   on   Janu- 
ary 2nd   Now  I  didn't  object  to  traveling  on 
New    Years   day.    but    I    did    not    relish    the 
thought  of  the  cold  and  snow    In  discussing 
the  trip.  I  remarked  to  the  Senator  that  I 
thought   we   were  friends,  and  here   he   was 
ieiidlng  me  to  North  DakoU  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  He  reassured  me  bv  saying  that  I  was 
gclng  to  the  "banana  bel'f.  Well,  the  cold, 
ice  and  snow  did  not  quite  measure  up  to  my 
preconceived  Idea  of  a    ■banara  belt",  but  I 
must  say  the  hospitality  and  warmth  of  the 
people   I   met   more   than   made   up   for   the 
weather. 

I  realU;  that  ther?  has  b^e:-.  a  lot  of  crit- 
icism of  the  seniority  svstem.  It  has  its 
•^Iriwba-ks.  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  :t  IS  a  very  practical  s.stem  that  works 
States,  hiving  fst-d  a  legislator  in  his  first 
term  and  returned  h'm  to  ofTce.  profit  bv 
the  seniority  svst<»m  in  r^eie-tlng  h'm  in 
subsequent  elections.  For  ln3ta^ce.  some  20 
•?ars  ago  the  I>?.n  of  the  Senate  was  VVn'ter 
G?or:e  th?  Se"|rr  Senator  from  Oeorgl\. 
Id  t»».  fvjird  nnklng  member  was  Richard 
B  Ru.s^eli.  the  Junior  S»nafor  from  Of.?rT:ia. 
r  kr>ow  th»t  vour  Sen'or  SenAtr>r  has  broti^ht 
•n-^v  advantiees  to  vour  state  as  a  result  of 
hlj  s-nlontv  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  on  the  Agn.ulture  and  Ptortstrv 
Committee 

The  late  Senitor  Havden  often  said  thnt 
there  w-re  two  types  of  S-iat ors.  the  "show- 
n-.en  ■  snd  th:  'work  horsei"  pnd  that  Sen- 
ator  Young   was   one  of   the   latter 

One  of  the  requirements  of  an  effective 
Senator  Is  that  he  be  recopn  zed  p.s  a  m-m- 
tvr  of  'he  club  I  believo  that  th's  w  5 
brought  home  to  me  the  first  time  Senator 
Elle:ider  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public   Works,  started  preparing  his  recora- 
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mendatlons  for  subcommittee  markup    The 

first  question  be  asked  was— "What  d  .e, 
Mill  wanf  •  I  dont  mean  that  he  got  ever-- 
thing  be  asked  for.  but  he  came  pretty  close 

I  supposa  I  am  expect«l  to  tell  a  funny 
story  to  get  the  attention  of  my  audlen-e 
but  the  deliberations  of  your  convention  and 
my  topic  this  evening  are  far  too  serious  for 
that.  We  are  \n  a  tUne  of  crisis  m  both  ovr 
water  and  energv  programs 

I  am  ceruin  that  you  are  all  familiar  with 
the  financial  aiid  envlronmenUl  problems 
associate!  with  the  Garrison  reciamation 
fh°{*        •"   "*"•   »•   no  need    to  dwelV  on 

In  addition  to  the  usual  opposition  on  the 
T^  '^'  P""*  °'  M*"»K''neVt  and  Budget 
to  «».quately  f  und  water  r«»urces  programs 
l^VmT.  ?^'?,*^*^  "*>  procedures  wuTmake 
c^,.^?"  '^  "°^  impoaslble  to  formulate 
comprehensive  water  resource  projects  ar.d 
the  report  of  the  National   Water  Co^s 

th"eVIl'  r'T  '"'  '"*'^  «"''"^'-'  •'-^^  Of 
^^.  P7^*^»»  ^o  the  state,  or  their  political 

ments  were  dlscus*Kl  at  some  length  todav 
by  various  members  of  the  paneU  so  I  wm 
i.ot  elaborate  on  theee  problems  either 

p  '  r  •  *"'°'*"  "  ^y  *0P'c-  '  E'lergv  and  the 
Environment-The  need  for  balanc;-  Bv  war 

?;^  '"V'""  ^  '^""■'l  """l  that  mv  choice 

•-f  thU  subject  was  not  preclpiuted   bv  the 

rising  sense  of  national  alarm  ca^^  by  tSe 

recent  cessation  of  Middle  East  olMmL m 

icln.''^*"'  ""T  ""  '^^^"'^  that  not  u«^. 

ur?!^  r*"*    ""'^  '^  •"<1<1"'  abrupt  dis- 

n.^  d   Jth^'iJ; ''"'  °'  ""*   *^y  »"^J^^t  deals 

-.  ,    .1.  ^^'  """"^  *•""■   ^^^   to  efTect 

a  1   alignment   of  our   energv   dema^s   arn 

"nrprobTem  '"""•  '"^  '^^  " -r  u"nd"e T^ 
ung  problem,  one  which  has  been  develon 

«-,'f>,     '  r^"*'  y*-"-  »"<!  on-  that  wrn^ 
r.l'  ''''  '"*"y  >•*•■'"  y't  to  come 

trTmist^  '"    *'^   Propaganda   of   the   ex- 

A  few  years  ago    if  a  speaker  wantert   t« 

s^to'Se'rr "' '"  '"^-«-  ^"p-^"- 

sed  to  be  for  the  environment  and   for  Im 

MstJn^'''*  ""*'"''  "'  "'•  T-med.al,v  ^ 
!hl   »      .  "*    '■"''    him   with   applause    or 

m,  rlwtfo:?!.^^*  r""  "'  ""^  inst^'lom: 
m,^nlc«tlons-he  had  closed  the  feneration 

But  had  he.  really? 

v.rri!!*'"  !!"  ■"**  ^  *"^  different  seu  of 
IhlT  ^t!;^"P'  ^  ^"^  «  different  concept  of 
»hat  would  Unprove  my  qualltv  of  life  For 
example,  the  speaker  who  was  going  to  im 

"rZnT  ''''T'  "'  '"^  "'•  -'^  have  hTd 
n  mind  a  swem  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers 

J^  ,H  V  '"^*"  ■  whereas,  mv  o-mlltv  of  life 
would  be  imoroved  If  the  floods  of  May  and 
June  were  released  In  August  and  September 
to  a.ss're  a  harvest  F^cmoer 

Any  ccn.s<deratlon  of  environmental  fac- 
uZ  "^17"','^  ''^braces  air  and  wa'er  ixMlu- 
tlon  controLs  One  source  of  air  pollution 
results  from  the  burning  of  fofisii  fuels  to 
produce  eleetrlcltv  which  has  relieved  all  of 
us  of  hard  and  boring  tasks. 

Several  years  ago  speaking  in  North  Car- 
olln»  r  suggested  It  might  be  Interesting 
f.  when  the  gentlemen  here  return  home 
t  ev  sreet  their  wives  something  like  this' 
H'^nev  I  ,m  going  to  Improve  yotir  quality 
"f  living  I  have  a  device  which  will  reduce 
air  an-l  water  pollution  "  No  doubt  such  an 
announcement  would  be  welcome— until  you 
presented  her  with  an  old-fashioned  wash- 
board and  a  caVe  of  Pels  Nantha  soip  The 
reply  would  probablv  be— "You  are  out  of 
your  ever-loving  mind." 

At  that  time  I  also  suggested  that  a  some- 
what similar  ren'-tlon  could  he  obtalred  hy 
tellln«  yo'ir  teen -aire  son  that  he  has  con- 
vinced yoti  of  the  need  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  Improve  Ms  quality  of  living.  With 
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such  an  announcement,  the  son  reacts  with 
the  thought — "Ooah.  the  old  man  is  really 
with  It,  he  digs  whafs  happening  today  "  So 
he  says.  "What  are  you  going  to  do.  Pop?" 
Obviously,  your  reply  la — 'Give  me  the  keys 
to  the  car." 

This  Illustrates  the  real  need  for  mean- 
ingful dialogue  between  developers  and  en- 
vironmentalists, for  I  think  they  are  both 
pursuing  the  same  ends  It  was  the  hope  of 
the  orga?ilrers  of  the  National  Environmental 
Development  Association  to  provide  a  forum 
for  such  an  exchange  of  views  We  are  In 
fact  planning  our  first  annual  meeting 
around  the  theme  of  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
ment during  the  latter  part  of  February.  We 
expect  to  have  the  cooperation  of  conserva- 
tion groups,  as  well  as  responsible  representa- 
tives of  Indiistry  and  government  Senator 
Henry  M  Jackson.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
has  accepted  our  invitation  to  be  the  lunch- 
eon speaker. 

I  do  not  presume  to  offer  any  solution 
to  the  energy  problem  this  evening,  but  I 
am  hopeful  that  our  annual  meeting  will 
assist  NGDA  In  refining  Its  position  on  some 
of  the  current  Issues 

NEDA  Is  committed  to  the  declaration 
of  policy  set  forth  In  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  which  reads  In  part  that 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  "...  to 
foster  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  to 
create  and  maintain  conditions  under  which 
man  and  nature  can  exist  In  productive  har- 
money.  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic  and 
other  requirements  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans." 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  oyer  the 
past  few  decades  to  put  our  current  environ- 
mental concerns  In  context  We  as  a  nation 
have  experienced  unprecedented  growth  and 
prosperity  which  created  an  unexcelled 
standard  of  living  All  of  this  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  development  and  exploitation 
of  our  land  and  water  resources  We  e.spoused 
growth  a.s  an  ultimate  goal,  and  .sometimes 
the  only  goal  and  we  sometimes  proceeded 
as  If  our  energy  and  other  natural  resources 
were  Inexhaustible.  During  this  period  econ- 
omLsts  were  at  bat  Dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  affairs,  growth  was  chosen  as  the  means 
to  correct  the  Ills  of  the  day. 

In  spite  of  spectacular  growth,  dissatis- 
faction, instead  of  diminishing,  grew  even 
faster  By  the  middle  of  the  last  decade  there 
was  a  reaction.  A  public  awareness  of  the  de- 
terioration of  our  environment  and  of  the 
detrimental  effect  of  that  deterioration  on 
all  living  things  Including  man  himself  took 
place  The  ecologlsts  stressed  the  environ- 
mental damage  already  done,  warned  of 
much  more  serious  blight  to  come,  and  de- 
manded that  drastic  action  be  taken.  There- 
upon, there  followed  a  period  of  environ- 
mental and  ecological  overreactlon  far  sur- 
passing similar  movements  In  other  coun- 
tries. Thus,  laws  were  enacted  requiring 
emission  ani  effluent  standards  within  time 
frsmes  for  which  the  technological  break- 
throughs had  not  been  achieved.  Indeed  In 
some  cases  standards  were  established  using 
data  which  was  later  found  to  be  inaccurate 
or  certainly  l^com^lete. 

For  exnmnle.  EPA  has  placed  heavy  re- 
liance on  the  catalytic  converter  to  meet 
the  auto  emission  standards.  However,  a  high 
level  Internal  memorandum  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agencv  .suggests  that  the 
catalytic  converter  which  vises  unleaded 
gasillne  may  l)e  "nothing  more  than  a 
Frankenstein  monster  "  That  the  use  of  un- 
leaded gasoline  and  catalytic  converters 
might  produce  even  n-.ore  serious  health 
hazards  than  present  automobile  exhausts 
that  contain  lead  The  memo  concluded: 
"Environmental  controls  must  be  based  upon 
sound  scientific  evidence  and  be  as  scientif- 
ically defensible  as  possible  At  this  time, 
the  use  of  the  oxidation  catalysts  is  not  so 
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based."  Dr  Betsy  Ancker-Johnson.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science  and 
Technology,  told  the  He  use  Science  and 
Astronautics  Energy  Subcommittee  that  EPA 
used  Inaccurate  measurement  techniques  to 
establish  nitrogen -oxide  emission  controls. 

ShP  said  We  Tia-  ha-  f  •><>^;  placed  In  the 
unde-.rar,,?  ;.,•.:•;,,;;  .'  aa.-. iiig  energy  to 
nieet  an  unnecess&rMy  •  ign  statutory  limita- 
tion on  nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  waste  could  be  rery  severe."  She 
explained  that  If  a  10  percent  Increase  in 
fuel  consumption  is  required  t-o  satisfy  a 
statutory  limitation  (  n  nitrogen  oxide  emis- 
sions, about  10  billion  additional  gaUons  of 
gasoline  would  be  consumed  annually. 

Senator  Hart  some  months  ago  rightfully 
pointed  out  that  not  enough  time  has  been 
spent  on  the  cost-benefit  evaluation  of  pol- 
lution control.  "If  It  can  credibly  be  said  four 
years  from  now.  that  we  have  caused  the 
expenditure  of  billions  to  no  purpoee  or  to 
questionable  purposes,  the  clea.  air  cause 
win  be  dealt  a  blow  from  which  It  will  l>e 
difficult  to  recover. 

In  spite  of  the  growmg  uncertainty  of  the 
environmental  hazards  of  the  converter  and 
In  view  of  the  fuel  shortage.  EPA's  Russell 
Train  Is  proceeding  with  plans  to  require  in- 
stallation of  the  catalytic  converter  so  as  not 
to  lose  momentum.  With  the  prospect  of  high 
prices  for  gasoline  and  penalty  for  meeting 
the  1976  emission  standards,  this  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  an  acceptable  decision. 

In  recent  hearlnrs  on  SO  removal,  one  of 
the  Installations  cited  by  EPA  as  proof  of 
their  claim  that  scrubbers  are  commercially 
avaUable  was  the  Union  Electric  140  Mw 
coal  fired  Meramec  plant.  Well,  the  facts  Indi- 
cate otherwise.  That  »cTubt>er  was  placed  In 
operation  in  8epteml>er  1968  Between  that 
time  and  June  1971.  when  Its  u.se  was  dis- 
continued. It  operated  only  120  days. 

Even  If  the  scrubbers  were  sufficiently  re- 
liable to  Justify  the  cost  of  Installation,  there 
Is  serious  doubt  whether  they  are  the  most 
environmentally  acceptable  means  of  reduc- 
ing sulfur  oxide  emissions.  For  instance, 
scrubbers  for  TVA's  eleven  coal  burning 
plants  would  produce  1114  mUllon  tons  of 
sludge,   or   84    million   cubic   yards. 

To  dispose  of  this  useless  material.  Itself 
toxic  to  water  and  subject  to  wind  erosion, 
would  require  each  year  an  area  four  miles 
long.  500  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high,  or  put- 
tine  It  another  way.  It  would  cover  a  football 
field  to  a  height  of  one  mile 

In  order  to  equip  these  plants  with  scrub- 
bers. TVA  estimates  an  investment  of  over 
$1.2  billion  would  be  required.  Amortization 
of  this  Investment,  together  with  operating 
costs  would  amount  to  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion annually. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  precipitous 
actions,  we  face  a  serious  self-lmrwsed  crisis 
for  most  of  the  decade.  The  ereat  danger  of 
the  situation  is  that  people  freezing  in  clean 
air  will  say  to  hell  with  the  environment.  As 
a  nation  we  cannot  afTord  to  take  that  atti- 
tude, but  in  the  event  we  should,  you  would 
find  NEDA  aligned  with  the  environmental 
purists. 

So  It  Is  quite  evident  that  ecological  con- 
siderations and  energy  demands  are  on  a 
collision  course,  and  these  separate  and  di- 
verse requirements  must  be  resolved  and  rec- 
onciled We  must  look  at  all  the  considera- 
tions that  are  Important  to  us — the  environ- 
ment, our  national  security,  the  needs  of  otir 
people  for  food.  Jobs  and  homes — and  make 
reasonable  tradeofTs  and  compromises. 

In  our  headlong  dash  toward  materialistic 
gain,  we  have  1«T!ored  manv  values  which 
r^xlay  we  must  pa  ise  and  protect.  Our  prob- 
lems are  enormous:  they  have  ^een  Brewing 
at  an  ever-Increasing  rate  since  man  first 
drew  breath  on  this  earth,  and  we  are  not 
gnlng   tr   correct   t»-em  overrleht. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  by  a  great 
.\merlcan:  "This  country  must  face  squarely 
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the  fact  that  a  major  portion  of  lt5  rapidly 
Increasing  energy  requirements  Is  being  met 
by  oU  and  gas.  which  constitute  only  a  small 
portion  of  our  energy  reserves.  The  prospects 
are  that  we  shall  become  Increasingly  Ue- 
pendent  on  foreign  sources  of  oil  unless 
appropriate  action  Is  taken  " 

This  Is  not  a  current  statement.  It  came 
from  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  of 
Harry  Truman  In  1949.  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  We  cannot  expect  that  this 
problem,  so  long  In  the  buUdlng  will  be 
solved  quickly  or  cheaply. 

Is  there  an  energy  shortage?  The  answer 
of  course  Is  "yes",  for  It  has  now  come  home 
to  mcst  of  us  that  some  form  of  allocation 
or  rationing  will  be  required.  We  were  headed 
for  an  energy  shortage  prior  to  the  decision 
in  mid-October  to  embargo  Arab  oil  ship- 
ments to  the  US  and  the  countries  that 
tranship  petroleum  products  to  us.  Although 
the  effect  of  that  action  is  Just  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt.  Last  month  many  cities  and 
states  had  ordered  reductions  In  street,  free- 
way and  public  park  lighting,  the  shutting 
off  of  all  outdoor  signs,  coal  mines  were 
complaining  that  they  were  running  out  of 
dlesel  fuel  to  operate  their  machinery.  On 
November  First.  Government  energv  experts 
in  Washington  were  admitting  that  they  had 
under  estimated  the  size  and  Impact  of  the 
massive  oil  shortage  that  will  be  felt  In  the 
US  within  three  weeks.  The  Presidents 
former  energy  advisor  John  A.  Ixve  sild  that 
the  Arab  oil  cut  off  could  mean  a  deficit  of  as 
much  as  18  percent  of  the  oil  products  the 
nation  uses  daily  up  from  the  previous  esti- 
mate of  9  percent  Mandatory  allrcatlons  and 
at  lesst  gasoline  rationing  are  inevitable,  but 
they  are  essentially  short  terrr.  mea-sures 
They  neither  Increase  supplv  nor  reduce 
demand. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  new  -n  try- 
ing to  fix  the  blame  or  responsibility  fc r  our 
present  situation,  for  we  are  all  responsible 
for  \*.  The  developer  that  walked  awav  fr^m 
the  strip  mine  unreclaimed,  the  industrialist 
that  Insisted  on  burning  the  least  expensive 
coal,  disregarding  Its  effect  on  the  health 
and  property  of  others — all  must  share  this 
responslbUlty.  with,  for  Irs-.ance  the 
so-called  friends  of  the  earth,  that  seem  to 
want  to  deny  them  and  the  ccuntry  the 
energy  It  needs. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  factors  I  happen 
to  mention  are  the  only  reil  cause  of  our 
problems,  but  thev  are  all  coatrlautlr.g  fac- 
tors, to  our  basic  national  energy  problem. 
which   now   takes   the   followtne   five   forms. 

1 .  Incre'-sing  demand  for  energy 

2.  Derreased  production  of  domestic  oil 
a-d  eas: 

3  Conversion  of  power  plants  from  coal 
to  oi!  and  pas: 

4.  Inadequte  refinery  capacltr: 

5.  Opposition  to  new  power  generating 
facilities. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  each  of  tl.ese  five 
factors.  First,  the  Increased  dema.  d  for  en- 
ergy. The  increase  in  energy  demand  is  about 
."vs  csrtiin  as  death  and  taxes  Over  th  ■  on.-- 
term.  the  rate  cf  increase  mav  slow  down, 
as  our  birth  rate  decreases  and  eneriTv  be- 
comes a  more  expensive  comooodlty.  The  le- 
gitimate demands  of  the  enylronmentallsts  to 
Improve  air  and  wattr  quaUty  to  prote,-t  the 
envlronnient  in  which  we  and  our  chi".dren 
must  live.  w-.U  require  substantial  anwunts 
of  energy  to  run  th?  technolo^  cf  pollution 
control.  It  Is  essentl.»l,  therefore,  that  the 
vital  need  for  energ>-  to  meet  cur  so-.'-a:.  e--o- 
nomlc  and  envlronme-.ita:  obiect;ves  be  ex- 
amined In  depth.  We  cannot  limit  our  econ- 
omv  by  curt\lllng  the  essential  demand  fcr 
en*rff'-. 

D.irlng  the  prese  it  crisis,  the  people  of  this 
countrv  must  cooperate  in  a  volunt.^rv  ec-rgy 
conservation  program  that  will  inconven- 
ience all  of  us  or  risk  an  energv  recession 
with    '■ertain    Ind-.istrtes    l)eing    required    to 
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shut  down  At  that  point,  we  b«gln  to  ex- 
perience the  domino  effect  on  other  indu*- 
trles  a:^  businesses.  The  Hrsi  sute  to  order 
cut  backs  In  euergy  coasumptlon  wm  Oregon. 
Thjt  proer.'.m  Is  working  so  well  that  Oov- 
frnor  McCall  ts  con^ilderlng  returning  the 
handles  for  hot  Water  faucet*  that  »ere 
removed  from  the  washrooms  of  public 
buildings 

I  see  no  subsUntJal  decrease  In  the  rate 
of  energy  consumption  over  the  short-term 
PSS*«t  New  households  are  b^lng  established 
fc,  a-commoaite  the  population  explosion  of 
World  War  II.  while  previouslv  esUbllshed 
family  units  are  upgrading  their  hous-.ng 
facilities  The  proponents  of  no  growth  In 
electrical  demard  may  be  expressing  a  per- 
sonal preference,  but  they  are  not  making 
nations  sense  We  need  a  little  more  ex- 
planation from  them  of  Just  how  this  would 
be   accomplished    nationally.    Does    it    mean 

l^"^  l^Z^,  ""^  ^^'"*  *"■  conditioners  keep 
them'  Win  those  who  do  not  have  air  con- 
dltlcners  be  denied  that  comfort  or  luxurV 

.^^/"'i^'wi^"'"*^  '"*'*  ""^^^  »  Kood  Job.  "a 
comfortable  home,  well  set  in  his  habits  of 
working,  plaving.  and  vacationing  mav  be 
willing  to  accept  the  phUoiwphy  of  "No 
Growth  But  to  stop  growth  and  start  plvlng 
Z.^^   «nd    plans    for    the    future    looks 

In  the  lower  Tlncome  brackets.  Will  we  im- 
pute the  total  available  energy  co-sump1^?n 
for  domestic   use.  divide   it   bv   the  popula- 

dLv/thnt'^'^J'^*'"'    '"'     °'  Ka,olme>    I 

p"^  of  :  «»  '^  "'  rationing  over  a  short 
P-.lod  of  time.  However,  m  our  overall  olm- 
ning  we  mus'  accept  and  we  mim  provide  fCr 
:aor?a5cd   er.orev  demand  P^^viae  ror 

The  second  form  of  our  current  national 
ener^.v  problem  Involves  our  decreased  pro 

thit  n  r  ''•^*^  *"**  elsewhere  waa  so  great 
th.«  nati.ral  gas.  now  recognized  to  be  the 
cieane5=-  and  the  most  desirable  of  the  fossil 

«e»  ^'rtwl.  With  the  invention  of  seamless 
pipe  that  permitted  Its  transmission  to  dis- 
tant markets,  its  value  became  recognized 
the  government  regelated  Its  price  at  the  well 
head  In  order  to  encourage  its  use.  Because 
t  was  he  m.^st  deslraMe  of  the  fossil  fuels 
Iti  ea.'^  of  trar.sportatlon  and  Its  regulated 
price  per  mlll'or  Btus  was  subsrantiallv  he- 
low  the  cost  of  other  fossil  fuel.=  its  demand 
burgeoned  rapldly.-and  as  it  did  the  recover- 
ab.e  reserves  of  natumi  gas  besan  to  dlmin-^h 
rapidly. 

As  reported  by  the  trade  press  last  Decem- 
ber, the  average  cps-  of  drllline  hit  a  new 
record  In  1971.  up  48",  from  10  vears  ago 
And  on!v  25.000  wells  were  drilled  In  1971  the 
lo-s-es-  n-m*5»r  since  1946 

Durn*  1970.  when  our  oil  re^r-.e  In  the 
lo'i-er  48  states  was  onlv  9  times  t^e  amual 
produc  ion.  Mr  HoUM  Dole,  then  ar.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  rt-f  interior,  ursed  greitly  ex- 
panded leasing  of  the  outer  conMnentol  shelf 
ar.d  Incentives  to  attract  additional  in-est- 
nte.T  capital  for  oil  ar.d  pss  exploration  ond 
de-elorment  clMne  the  perils  of  becomln" 
e'-ev!!re!r  deoer.dent  on  forei<»n  sources  if 
we  did  r^ot— perils  that  unfortunately  have 
row  co?T!^  »o  n»-s 

The  third  form  our  enerw  mhlem  takes 
today  m-  ol ves  the  conversion  cf  power  plants 
to  coal  Beelr.nlr>»  around  1966.  and  partlr. 
':Iar!y  roiiov.lng  enactment  of  the  aein  Air 
A-t  .^mer.dments  of  1970.  the  estabU.^hment 
of  more  ranfled  power  plant  stack  emission 
star-dar-^s  resrlted.  Indeed  necessitated,  the 
v<.r-"al  elimination  of  coil  as  a  boiler  f-el 
In  ma-r  of  the  greatest  load  centers  In  the 
ro  intry  This  shifted  an  enormous  block  of 
our  fiel  demand  from  coal,  the  co\intrVs 
m.st  abu-.dant  enenr.-  resource,   to  cll   and 
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natiuml  gas.  the  country's  least  abundant, 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  earlier,  two  of  lu 
most  depressed  resources.  In  1970  the  rate  of 
growth  ici  the  country's  recoverable  domesfit 
oil  and  gas  reserves  were  no  longer  adequate 
to  accommodate  this  demand— with  imme- 
diate result  being  our  sudden  precarious 
dependence  on  alien  energy  resources  that 
others  had  warned  against,  and  the  economi- 
cally dlstre-salng  alterations  of  our  life  styles 
that  Its  sudden  Interruption  entaUs.  which 
today  we  must  begin  to  endure 

Since  1970  electrical  generating  plante 
consuming  19  million  tons  of  coal  annually 
have  been  converted  to  oil  fmalnly  on  the 
East  coast  I  And  the  further,  previously 
planned  switching,  between  now  and  1975, 
from  coal  to  oU  of  planta  using  6.6  million 
tons  of  coal  would  Increase  thU  coal  to  oil 
shift  for  the  period  1970  to  1975  to  35.5  mil- 
lion tons  That  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
92  3  million  barrels  of  oil 

But  the  pendulum  of  thU  problem  now 
Just  as  suddenly  swings  backwards.  The  En- 
erg>-  Emergency  Bill  that  was  being  rushed  to 
enactment  as  I  organized  these  remarks  now 
mandates  an  immediate  conversion  of  power 
plants  from  oil  and  natural  gas  back  to  coal! 
Yet  the  ability  of  the  coal  Industry  to  absorb 
this  sudden.  Immense  sunre  of  demand  Is 
limited— limited  by  the  Impairment  this  in- 
dustry suffered  from  the  prior  prolonged  loss 
of  this  same  m?j-ket.  bv  the  requirement  that 
this  Industry  provide  new  supplies  of  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  low  sulfur  coal,  to 
adjust  to  the  new  constraints  of  recent  un- 
derground mine  safety  legislation,  and  to 
discern  and  eventually  adjust  to  the  still 
unknown  requirements  of  the  forthcoming 
surface  mining  control  legislation 

The  Senate  passed  and  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  is  considering  legislation 
to  permit  the  .fdmli-.lstrator  of  E3>A  to  act 
expeditiously  to  assure  that  enrtronmental 
controls  do  >iot  aggravate  the  energy  crlsLs. 
But  Senator  Muskle.  author  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  emphasized  that  relaxation  of  air  qual- 
ity sta-.dards  cannot  be  anything  more  than 
an  emergency  measure  of  limited  duration. 
To  meet  the  Increased  demand  for  coal 
new  mines  must  be  opened  A  large  deep  mine 
producing  5  nUllion  tons  of  coal  a  year  would 
cost  between  ».'0  and  $75  million  Nobodv 
wui  open  up  new  mines  for  short  term  sul- 
fur variances  Industry  cant  go  to  the  fl- 
nancUl  community  a^.d  get  backing  without 
a.ssurance  t:.e  utilities  will  be  able  to  bum 
the  coal 

Re--earch  U  underway  for  the  development 
of  coal  liquefaction  and  coal  gasification 
procesws.  For  instance.  GuU  Research  and 
Development  Company  has  developed  a  bench 
model  of  a  catalvtic  coal  Hquefactloa  proc- 
ess that  works  with  eastern  and  western 
coals  as  well  as  with  North  Dakota  legrlte. 
A  bench  scale  coal  liquefaction  unit  utilizing 
up  to  5  pounds  of  coal  an  houi*  produces  a 
low  sulfur  fOO?",).  ash  free  pumpable 
liquid  fuel  from  North  Dakota  legnlte.  at 
economically  competitive  costs. 

Another  re-earch  project  being  studied 
would  Integrate  the  Stone  ar.d  Webster  solu- 
tion Oasincati.^n  Process  with  the  Gulf  Gen- 
eral Atomic  high  temperature  gas-cooled 
nuclear  reactor.  The  combined  process  has 
the  potential  for  converting  essentially  all 
of  the  coal  feedstock  Into  ecologically  ac- 
ceptable f.iels  These  and  other  processes 
urder  study  unfortunately  will  take  time  to 
develop  ir.t  j  commercipl  scale  planu  and  will 
nor  be  of  aiwlsUrce  in  our  current  energy 
crisis.  They  are  essential  for  achieving  our 
energy  goals  for  the  short  term  period  be- 
tween now  ard  1980. 

The  fourth  form  of  the  prohlem  Is  inade- 
quate refinery  capacity.  Our  oil  refineries  are 
currently  working  beyond  their  rated  capac- 
ity, and  It  Is  evident  that  the  U.S  needs 
more  refineries  It  ts  evident  from  the  facjt. 
for  example,  that  U  we  use  otir  refinery  ca- 
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paclty  to  provide  the  gasoline  the  nation 
needs,  we  cannot  supply  its  homes  with  heat- 
ing oU;  whereas  If  we  use  that  capacity  to 
provide  the  heating  oil  lu  homes  have  to 
have,  we  cannot  supply  the  gasoline  the 
nation  needs. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  only  placed 
one  or  two  new  refineries  In  operation  A  new 
Gulf  refinery  went  on  stream  last  year  in 
Louisiana  which  Increased  Gulfs  crude  oU 
refining  capacity  about  20  percent  Actually 
we  need  to  complete  four  or  five  new  re- 
fineries a  year  for  the  next  several  years.  Con- 
struction of  a  modern,  sophisticated  en- 
vironmentally-acceptable refinery  now  takes 
about  four  or  five  years  to  complete  and 
check  out  prior  to  production.  Fortunately 
this  situation  is  improving  somewhat  the 
construcUon  of  at  least  S  new  refineries  has 
been  announced  in  the  last  quarter  These 
plants  costing  about  8135  million  each  wUl 
have  a  total  capacity  of  about  600.000  barrels 
a  day.  Hopefully  they  will  not  encounter 
environmental  delays. 

The  fifth  and  last  form  of  our  energy  prob- 
lem I  will  touch  on  here  Involves  the'unfor- 
tunate  and  sometimes  unthinking  opposi- 
tion to  new  power  generating  faculties.  Over 
the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  increasing 
opposition  on  environmental  grounds  to 
construction  of  new  coal.  oU.  or  natural  gas 
foesU  fueled  power  plants,  construction  of 
new  hydroelectric  power  plants,  construc- 
tion of  new  nuclear  power  planU.  Everyone 
has  his  own  Ulustration  of  this  self-defeating 
problem,  or  of  the  power  plant  affected  by  It 
I  will  give  you  one  of  mine 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  air  and  water 
quality,  and  often  scenic  and  aesthetic  con- 
Mderatlons.  hydroelectric  power  is  the  clean- 
est method  of  generating  electricity.  Con- 
solldated  Edl«Dn  Company  of  New  Yorks  ef- 
forts to  move  forward  with  its  two  million 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  pumped  storage 
capacity  at  Cornwall.  New  York,  was  opposed 
and  obstructed  by  certain  environmentalist 
groups— even  though  the  companv  agreed  to 
underground  and  landscape  the  facilities  so 
they  would  not  be  visible,  put  transmission 
cables  underground,  and  prevent  significant 
adverse  effects  on  Hudson  River  fish  either 
by  screening  the  river  water  InUkes  or  es- 
tablishing a  fish  hatchery.  The  more  than  10- 
year  delay  in  starting  the  project  tremen- 
dou.=ly  escalated  its  cost— from  $165  million 
to  $400  mUllon  today  This  additional  cost 
win  be  borne,  not  by  the  opponenU  of  the 
CornwaU  plant,  but  by  the  New  York  City 
consumers.  In  the  Interest  of  meeting  our 
enerey  requirements,  in  the  most  environ- 
mentally accepuble  manner,  the  country's 
remaining  hydroelectric  power  sites  should 
be  developed  wherever  thU  can  be  done  wlth- 

^•u'k''!k^?^'"*'-  °'  '"  *  manner  compatible 
*lth.  their  surrounding  environment 

As  of  today,  the  only  source  of  substantial 
bl"cks  of  power  that  can  be  developed  with 
little  or  no  air  pollution  is  nuclear  power  I 
recall  testimony  presented  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Committee  on 
Anproprlaticns  by  a  professor  of  envlron- 
i-ental  medicine.  He  stated  that  anyone 
living  as  close  to  an  atomic  power  plant  as  Is 
permitted  r  ver  a  30  year  period  would  pick 
•ip  150  mnilrems  of  radiation.  That  sounded 
prettv  scarey.  The  Chairman  asked  the  AEC 
aboi-t  It.  and  they  agreed  that  that  was  about 
rl7ht.  but  they  pointed  out  that  you  would 
receive  about  200  mlllirems  of  radiation  from 
a  single  chest  x-rav  So  the  Chairman  turned 
to  the  Drofeesrr  of  environmental  medicine 
and  8»id.  "What  do  you  have  to  say  to  that'" 
The  professor  s.Ud  that  was  true,  but  that  he 
wns  al.so  against  chest  x-rays,  even  for 
diagTirjiMc  purposes.  Our  fears  become  less 
trratinnal  when  we  have  such  a  frame  of 
reference  In  this  connection.  I  should  remind 
you  that  the  first  detectable  clinical  effects 
of  complete  body  exposure  to  radiation.  U  In 
the  range  of  26.000  mUlirems  and  up. 
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Again  with  respect  to  nuclear  energy, 
thermal  pollution  from  light  water  reactors 
Is  greater  than  from  fossil  fuel  plants  of  the 
same  generating  capacity  On  the  other  hand, 
the  gas-cooled  reactors  are  22  percent  more 
efficient  and  operate  with  about  the  same 
thermal  releases  as  the  fossil  fuel  plants 
More  advanced  concepts  look  even  more 
promising.  High  temperature,  gas-cooled 
nuclear  reactors,  for  example,  combined  with 
a  closed -cycle  gas  turbl;ie  would  make  more 
efficient  use  of  the  heat  avaUable  than  the 
present  low  temperature  nuclear  steam  power 
plants.  The  large  volumes  of  cooling  gas 
from  the  high  temperature  reactor  would  be 
used  to  generate  electric  power  by  expanding 
them  through  high  efficiency  gas  turbines. 
Here  Is  a  case  where  aerospace  technology 
experience  in  closed  cycle  Brayton  systems 
can  make  a  major  contribution  to  energy 
cor  version  systems.  NASA — Lewis  has  under- 
taken major  research  In  this  area  since  1945 
Research  currently  underway  to  develop 
a  direct  cycle  gas  turbine  for  application  to 
the  High  Temperature  Gas-Cooled  Reactors 
will  not  only  substantially  Increase  their 
efficiency  b;it  will  permit  the  use  of  dry 
cooling  towers.  When  this  concept  Is  per- 
fected, nuclear  plants  can  be  sited  without 
regard  to  a  source  of  cooling  water  and  will 
therefore  provide  greater  flexibility  In  plant 
siting. 

Also  on  this  subject  of  environmental  op- 
position to  new  power  plant  energy  supply. 
there  is  the  equally  strenuous  environmental 
opposition  to  their  es.sentlal  related  or  sup- 
portive facilities  or  services,  such  as  the 
surface  mining  of  the  coal  they  must  burn, 
and  the  deepwater  ports  required  to  unload 
the  supertankers  neces.sary  to  carry  the  oil 
they  need,  and  the  refineries  essential  to 
process  the  oil  thev  consume.  Also  there 
Is  the  environmentalist  opposition  to  con- 
struction of  the  uiiderpround  natural  gas 
storage  vaults,  to  meet  the  p>eak  winter  power 
plant  and  gas  demand,  in  excess  of  gas 
transmission  lines'  dally  carrying  capacity. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  region,  where  the 
very  restrictive  air  quality  standards  adopted 
required  a  shift  from  coal  to  oil  for  power 
plants,  and  all  proposals  for  deepwater  ports 
to  serve  the  supertankers  to  comply  with 
this  shift  met  with  strenuous  environmental 
opposition.  And  this  occurred  despite  the 
recognized  f.ict  that  an  oiTshore  oil  terminal 
would  be  less  hazardous  to  the  environment 
than  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  tankers 
required  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  the  area. 
An\  proposal  for  a  new  refinery  meets  with 
organized  opposition  I  surjoose  their  answer 
mav  be  to  bring  the  oil  in  to  ports  in  some 
other  state,  and  build  a  pipeline  from  there 
across  still  other  states,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  state.'. 

So  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  .say  that  our 
current  energy  problems  are  the  result  of 
frequently  well  intended  but  in  fact  unco- 
ordinated actions  by  major  policy  makers  or 
poll-r  Influencers — bv  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Qtiallty. 
the  Environmental  Protection  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies,  by  environmentalists,  by 
Industry,  and  by  a  hitherto  unconcerned  citi- 
zenry. 

Lack  of  af  jrresslve  action  to  come  to  grips 
with  our  dwindling  domestic  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources, coupled  with  a  direct  attack  on  the 
deterioration  of  air  qualltv  resulting  from 
the  utilization  of  high  sulfur  coal,  the  onlv 
plentiful  source  of  fossil  fuel  available  has 
reduced  our  options  for  the  near  and  Inter- 
me.llate  term. 

For  the  short  term,  energy  conservation, 
the  allocation  of  available  supplies,  and 
relaxation  of  air  quality  standards  will  ease 
the  burden  Last  year  oil  Imports  cost  about 
$5  billion,  and  we  had  a  net  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  of  $8  billion.  Assum- 
ing no  significant  Increase  in  the  price  of  oil 
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(a  big  assumption),  until  recently  the  cost 
of  oil  imports  were  estimated  at  $9  billion 
for  this  year  $10  billion  next  year,  and  $12 
billion  In  1975. 

Those  estimates  were  based  on  normal 
weather  conditions  and  optimiun  utilization 
of  refinery  capacity.  If  the  winter  Is  even 
five  degrees  cooler  than  normal,  if  refinery 
runs  cannot  be  sustained  at  an  average  of 
97  percent  of  capacity,  or  If  the  level  of  im- 
ports falls  three  or  four  percent  below  our 
projected  average  volume  of  500.000  barrels 
per  day  during  the  heating  season,  it  was 
recognized  that  a  crippling  shortage  would 
develop.  We  now  know  that  those  estimates, 
gloomy  as  they  were,  were  optimistic,  or 
unreal.  For  there  now  Is  no  more  Middle  East 
oil  for  us.  and  the  "crippling  shortage"  we 
feared  Is  here 

So  it  Is  evident  that  the  American  era  of 
abundant  low  cost  power  is  over,  at  least 
for  awhile,  and  that  a  new  era  of  energy 
paucity  Is  upon  us.  Admittedly,  the  near 
term  Is  not  very  bright.  For  the  long  term, 
however.  I  am  convinced  that  once  we 
fathom  the  full  dimensions  of  our  energy  di- 
lemma, we  can  combine  energy  demands  and 
environmental  desires  with  break-through 
research  and  development,  to  produce  the 
technology  to  supply  our  Irreducible  energy 
needs,  and  to  sustain  the  Industry  and  econ- 
omy that  makes  America  great. 

Our  own  oreaaizAtlon.  the  National  En- 
vironmental Development  Association — and 
we  welcome  your  supprrt  and  membership  in 
It — is  determined  to  do  what  we  can  to 
achieve  realistic  reconcUlatlon  of  the  en- 
vironmental Ideal.s  of  America,  and  the  en- 
erry  supply  essential  to  keep  Its  economy 
viable  and  provide  an  acceptable  standard  of 
living  for  Its  citizens. 

I  believe  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  plan- 
ners, both  Federal  and  non-Federal,  must 
find  the  best,  and  most  constructive  ways  of 
keeping  the  economy  moving.  Wc  must  seek 
an  accommodation.  It  is  not  a  qtiestlon  of 
shall  we  have  either  Industrial  and  economic 
development  or  shall  we  have  a  quality  en- 
vironment. We  mu.st  have  both,  for  we  will 
not  live  without  either. 

The  energy  crisis  will  not  end  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Middle  East  war  and  there- 
fore the  VS.  cannot  return  to  Its  previous 
energy  policies.  It  Is  now  clear  that  no  great 

nation  can   be  dependent   on   any  nation 

friend  or  foe — for  Its  energy. 

I  believe  that  the  energy  crisis  can  be 
shortened  if  the  right  long  term  priorities 
are  established  now.  The  cost  wUl  be  enor- 
mous and  the  fruits  of  today's  Investments 
will  not  become  apparent  for  from  five  to 
eight  years,  due  to  the  construction  period 
required  for  modern  power  plants,  refineries, 
new  oil  and  pas  wells  or  the  ope:.lng  of  a  large 
coal  mine. 

While  energy  requirements  will  have  a  high 
priority  for  new  capital,  other  programs  such 
as  housing,  sanitation,  transportation,  edu- 
cational and  environmental  control  Indus- 
tries will  not  and  cannot  be  leglected. 

Robert  C.  Holland,  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  .said  that  the  vast 
amounts  of  capital  needed  to  meet  the  en- 
ergy crisis  during  the  next  12  years  wUl  pre- 
sent the  financial  Industry  with  a  maj-r 
challenge.  He  pointed  out  that  these  require- 
ments will  be  In  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  Whatever  the  amount  It  will  be  con- 
siderably more  than  the  Industry  has  ever 
before  needed.  The  financial  community  will 
he  confronted  by  increasing  chaUerjres  to 
their  capacities  to  develop  innovative  flnanc- 
Ine  arrangements. 

The  solution  of  these  problems  must  be 
based  on  facts,  an  understanding  of  alter- 
natives, and  above  all,  a  willingness  on  both 
sides  to  achieve  an  accommodation. 

I  know  that  these  are  your  objectives,  and 
I  commend  your  aasoclatlona  for  working  to 
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achieve  a  balanced  use  of  our  land  and  wa- 
ter resources. 

In  conclusion,  as  we  look  back  over  the 
recent,  often  tumtUtuous  spectrum  and  cycle 
of  this  controversy — of  economy  or  energy 
versus  the  envlroument — it  emerges  clearly 
that  there  Is  not.  and  that  there  has  not  been 
In  the  American  mind,  any  real  conflict  be- 
tween these  two  Indispensable  forces. 

As  we  analyze  this  controversy  in  the  forms 
It  currently  takes  back  In  Washington,  we 
see  that  those  who  contribute  to  Its  solution 
are  not  those  who  urge  only  one  side  or  the 
other  of  this  controversy.  We  see  that  those 
who  contribute  to  Its  solution  are  those  who 
recognize  that  both  sides  mtist  prevail,  and 
that  the  key  to  Its  solution  in  each  instaace 
Is  a  thinking  application  of  new  technolo- 
gies, and  a  thinking  modification  of  old  poli- 
cies. For  It  Is  In  this  way,  and  only  In  this 
way,  that  we  can  bridge  and  blend  together 
these  two  great  goals,  of  both  environmental 
and  economic  growth. 

TTils  is  our  goal,  in  the  National  Environ- 
mental Development  Association. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  with  you  this 
evening. 


SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  OFFICE 
ACTIVITIES  AND  EXPENSES 


HON.  WAYNE  OWFNs 

OF  •;.  ;ah 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr,  Speaker.  ?.•;  a  Con- 
gressman, it  is  one  of  my  responsibilities 
to  be  open  and  candid  with  my  constit- 
uency with  resrard  to  the  manner  in 
which  I  utilize  the  funds  I  receive  to  staff 
and  run  my  office.^  and  to  carry  out  my 
duties  as  a  Utah  Pepresentalive. 

Recently,  I  decided  to  close  my  district 
office  in  Tooele  becau.^^e  I  felt  that  it  was 
not  used  enough  to  justify  the  expense 
of  keeping  it  open.  I  believe  the  proxim- 
ity of  my  Salt  Lake  of5ce  to  Tooele,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  a  staff  assistant  from 
the  Salt  Lake  office  goes  there  once  a 
week  to  help  with  Tooele  County  prob- 
lems, compensates  for  any  inconvenience 
that  might  be  placed  upon  my  constitu- 
en*^  in  Tooele  County. 

I  promised  to  report  to  mj-  constitu- 
ency, on  a  semiannual  basis,  my  office- 
related  activities  and  expenses.  The  cate- 
gories reported  herein  include  my  voting 
attendance  record,  bills  sponsored  and 
cosponsored.  staff  and  office  expenses, 
days  spent  in  the  district,  town  meetings 
and  legislative  forums  held,  and  average 
mail,  phone  and  visitor  volume: 

SrMMABT    OF    ArTniTT    AVD    ExPtNSES    IN 

DiSTRiT  OrFicrs — 3 

iStatL^tl.-s   inriude   average   of  Tooele   OfEce 

figures  through  December  1.  1973) 

AfllVll'T 
Pers^nr.el 

Full  time _.  4 

Part  time  2 

Interns   (non-salaried)    u 

Total    ._ 20 

letters  received    (average   week) lao 

Letters  sent  (average  week ^ 95 

Telephone     calls     received      r  average 

week)     ._.      ._ 1.245 

Telephone  calls  placed  (  average  week  t .  680 

Memos  (inter-ofBce)    is 

Offlce  visitors  1  average  week' ifia 

Cases  (average  week)  „. „  27 
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pr«lec««or);    ( .ccumuUtlv,  since  Jan-  ^^^^^V  ^eneflt*-  ?^«r   r«^^   group,  who  h.ve  come  to  the 

uary  1973)  :  «7,^^'  qualities  of  gentJeress  and  good 

Allowance (15  ooo  00  ^^~'^— "^^  T^\  .  *^^  niaaXlnd  have  been  absorbed  by 

muized .:     i4;288;87  LOUISIANA    CARRIES    ON    LOVE  ">»'•»•' *«^*1*  -  well. 

Carpeu  and  drapes  ( accumulathre  since  Jan-  AFFAIR  WITH  ALOHA  STATE                                                                     L«hleiti«i» 

Allowance 4  500  00  *^ 

^  „  „    «»uv..    -1  i-s  ^^^  OUTREACH  WORKER  LOOKS  AT 

n»-8T*T«  Acnvmn  of  Hawaii  nriur-MraT^D  X^  i^v-^v^x^a  ai 

Days  working  in  Utah :  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATi VES  i^UKCHESTER  COUNTY 

Augi«t :::::::::::::::: "        Saturday.  December  22. 1973  unw  .  nrvAJDrA,.    ,r. 

a^P't^'*^ -::::      2  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  speaker    the  ""^     "'     ^^^^^^    ^^'^^  ^      "'^^ 

^!^^' ; - - i»  people  of  Hawaii  have  loved  the  beauty  ^                       ""'  u^^-^so 

r^clmb^T " " I  °^    '^*'''    ^"'"e    for    many    generaUons.  ^  "^^  SENATE  OP  the  united  states 

" *  When  a  malnlander  falls  In  love  with  our  Monday,  December  10    1973 

TowK  itrrrwwi  islands,  however.  It  gives  the  HawaUans  Mr     rfai  t      »x,     r>-„  ,^ ' 

.Including  "Meet  Your  Congreasman")  feelings  of  pride  and  happiness    This  is  rantir,„     d        k..          "^**^ent.    as    the 

salt  Lake  county  . ID-Central  City,  East  especially  true  when  It  Is  a  "Mallhlnl"  [Ifcir  anrt  i^!wi     ^    member     of     the 

Bench.  Butler.  Sugarhouse,  Murray.  Midvale.  I»ke    Mr.    George    Lehleitner    of    New  ^k^     ana  Public  Welfare  Committee  s 

Sandy  (2i.  HoUaday.  Kearna.  and  Granger.  Orleans.  La.,  who  helped  HawaU  to  be  ^"ocommlttee  on  Aging  and  a  member 

Tooele  County  (2).  Kane  County,  Muiard  come  the  50th  State  of  the  Union  anrt  ?            Special  Committee  on   Apl.ng.   I 

Cou:uy.  and  Iron  County  ^^o  has  vLslted  HawaS  many  ttaes    Se  of 'f  ^'^f.''^-^  '^''''''  ^"  ^^^  well-being 

avMMA.r  or  Acrx;^  ...  exp.k,»  «  ^  '"'^^  '^^''^^  '"  ^^  descrlptlo^ofo^  f  hJS  o^  Nation'"'"^"?  ^"*°'"  ^'^^^"^ 

Washwcton  <^,«       '"  ™  State,  which  has  long  been  Iciiown  for  its  posffonTf  ^^^^rl  ''Z^^'f  '"I'vf"^  '"  * 

ACTiviTT  majestic    mountains,    magnificent    sea-  t^  i  ,          ^^*w   re.spect  for  they  have 

Per.onnel:              *""'"  scapes  and  marvelous  clSe.^  M^k  L^^'f^nH^in"^.^^^  °"  °"''  ^^""^'^  ^- 

Fuii  time 10  l^aln  remarked  after  his  stay  there-  ii^i  tt  .       7.     *'*  ^^"""^^  ^^^  ^^«^^  ^ 

IJ^tems  :        8  Hawaii  is  the  loveliest  Heet  of  Islands  an-  rti.lif          retirement  years   in   security. 

chored  in  our  ocean  dignity,  and  independence.  We  owe  our 

Total 18  senior  citizens  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 

Leters  received  laverage  week) 500  wno  would  care  to_flispute  such  poetic  they   are   prlmanlv   respon<^lbIe   for   the 

Letters  sent  (average  week). 450  iruth?  prosperity  and  the  greatness  our  Nation 

Telephore      calls      received      (average  But  Mr    Lehleltner's  heart  has  found  enjoys  todav 

T^^^L.,.V,r ",'":. -    *^  I's  way  to  the  most  beautiful  thing  about  I  have  recently  received  a  mnv  of  a 

M^nfr-lnt^y^r.'"..'*:*'^  ''"^'  "S  aTSde's^-Jiie'Tol"  i::"^  f  ■'^  °i  ^"vT^  ---h  paper  frU^onl'^f  Vyconsit 

Offi-e  visitors  (average  week)  ao  u  ^    /°^    tounsts    and    other  uents    entitled    "An    Outreach    Worker 

con-atuein  requests  .average' v^'kT'      IS  "**»"an  people  alike.  Hawaii  has  been  Looks  at  Dorchester  County  "  Mrs  Ruby 

Constituent  cases  (average  week) 9  ^^'^  "^°^^  successful  than  most  areas  In  Smith  is  paraprofessional  staff  member 

EXPENSES  treating  a  multiracial  paradise  Where  the  working   with   the   Maintenance   of   the 

Equipment:  oest  a  group  has  to  offer  is  adopted  by  Aging  Communitv  project    MAC  is   nn 

•;i''^*»»'* - $5,500  nmny  others  to  make  We  a  little  more  areawide  model  proijram  whl-h  encoTi 

"■"■'^  -El-E;"------------"-  -  ~ " -»"" -." - "nTe  ^^£:^z^Jt^iJx^sJ^ 

Allowance                                  "^^  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD,  a  portion  Of  a     ministration  on  AgS^g.   -Se   success  of 

uSX^  - ^4  :« 15      "^V  ^'  "'°''  '°  "  ""'^"^  '"  "^'^  °'  ^^^     this  areawlde  mode?  pr'ogr^'  and  ofhe^s 

..cts..„o;r.;^-;o-^v  „-a;xs.ics^     ■        n.w  o.^aks.  la  .  ^f.y  .5 ,973      ork  fo"S*comoTh"nli*'  '^'  r '^'^'■ 

Bills  sponsored  or  co-spcn«,red ,05  ^ '^-^  «>*•>  carrying  on  an  outr'ageous  love  liverv  concect  Xrh  ^.  con?  "^Z^"'  T 

Res..!ut,ons  sponsored  or  co-sponsored..     23  f^^'  *"'^  «»'•*"  f*""  »»">•■  '"-''nv  years         .  qiZI  AmeHriiT.  1..     f  7o",\^'''^'^  '"  *^* 

(In  percent)  .*"*l  ^  *""  '°°*'  ''"''•^"*  *«  '"»^«  o^^er  main-  "'?"  Americans  Act  of  1973. 

VoMn-  Attendanr.  w.!..!^  ''^''''^"  ^^"■*   *^'  pleasures  of  the  Islands          ^ifs.  Smith  serves  as  part  of  a  network 

i-e^danc^  i^ord  '**^°"*— " ^  "f      „  °f  Outreach  workers  who  have  sought 

A.. endance  Record.. 87  I  continue  to  refer  to  "the  Islands"  whereas  ^^  reach  needv  .senior  citizens  throUKh- 

Includes  Oovemment  Code  and  CentrU  '"'?    'L  **'°"'«1  **  «5l"g  "the  Islander,-  out  the  lower  Eastern  Shore  Before  loin 

S:s-emcall5  .for  the  most  beautiful  tMng  about  Ha-  ing  th°  M\C  Vfnitior,  i^T';  o      .       i; 

Figures  reflect  entire  1st  session  of  the  ^^''   ''   "«'  '''  '^J««"<^   moun^.ns.  or  its  te?   M^s    Smith ^^rlJ!c  ^?*?'"  S^"" 

93d  Congress.                                  »c»»iL,n  01   tne  mag   ificent  seascapes,  nor  even  Its  marvelous  'V.^''^    ''"?"n   worked   as   a   telephone 

*"  climate    No.  Hawa'irs  richest   treLu?eu  its  2r*™^T  *"«*  P"Or  to  that  as  an  a^sem- 

PEOPLE  Por  it  is.  to  the  best  of  my  knoui-  oiy  worker.  The  attitude  and  enthusiasm 

edge,  the  only  place  In  the  Unit?d  States—  *nich  she  displavs  in  her  research  paper 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  ^eL^r^^^J^V^''  '^°'-"'*-*h"*  ^lany  di-  Nearly  Indicates  that  .she  finds  her  cur- 

i:^^>^iM^AiiKJii  ,erse  races  with  an  e-iuai  diversity  of  cul-  rent  undertfl kin?  to  be  rewarding  stimi. 

HON.  wiluaTI  v..Hr..„     S3HH'/HHS  ~ ~  "  ^"  '^ ""'"'' 

OF  PE.s.'.sTLVA.vu  """  'ito  believing  that  Hawaii  is  completely         Mr_  Preslrlent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

IN  THE  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES  111'  °l  ^^  *""'  ^°'  ^^'^  ■'  °""*  "-»  ^  i'^'  TlU^..  l^^i^xt  of  Mrs.  Smith's  paper 

c«/.  ,^         n            '"^'•"lAiivts  It  is,  however,  entirely  true  to  stite  that  one  entitled  "An  Outreach  Worker  Looks  at 

Saturday.  December  22.  1973  ^n  find  less  of  it  m  Hawaii  than  in  any  Dorchester   Countv  ■    be   printed    1?,    the 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  mn"t^^ho°'r.^m^,  th^,  l^'  ""'■  *  P™*-  ^'^"°  ^l  *^^  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

Speaker   I  regret,  because  of  a  commit-  ^bilm  ab^u^%"  r^/tion          he'crn"onf:  ^^'^  ^^^"^  "**  objection,  fti-  research 

mer.t  which  could  not  be  broken,  that  I  honestiv  strive  fo7 it          th-s  is  enough     '  ^^'^^  ''■''  "'"'^"^^  *«  ^e  printed  In  the 

w as  unable  to  cast  a  vote  on  Friday.  De-  strangely  enough,  much  of  this  tradition  U  "''^°''°-  ^^  follows : 

ce.-rbr  21.  on  H.R    11333.  which  included  ^'^«»»"«  *o  the  philosophies  of  the  early  Ha-  *"    O^'tmach    Aiot    Looks    at    Dorchester 

an  !1 -percent  social  security  increase  for  ^  **'*■'»  *ho  have  over  the  vears  freely  given  Cockty 

recr  i-nts  their  blood  to  the  Caucasians,  Chinese   Jap-  (By  Mrs    Rubv  Smith) 

Had  I  been  present  I  most  certainly  ra<^whTTn'«^ilr^''^  '",i'""i''P''' °'^"  ""'  *^'  "^  »»«  '"""'ths,  i  have  worked 

wou.d  have  voted  "yea."  as  I  did  on  the  ^ence  m  HaT^r      '""'^"  ''"*  '*''""  "  *"  ^^'*'^»'   A'^'*   '^r  the  Multl-^mor 

Service   Center   In   Cambridge.   Maryland.   U 
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you  have  a  few  momenu,  I  would  like  to 
share  aome  of  my  experiences  with  you.  Plrst 
Of  all.  let  me  give  you  some  background 
Information. 

Dorcheater  County  Is  a  smaU.  minute  area 
located  on  the  ChopUnk  River  Although  the 
area  Is  small,  a  great  percentage  of  It  Is 
occupied  by  the  elderly  Who  are  the 
elderly?  What  role  does  Multl-Senlor  Service 
Center   play    In   their   Uvee? 

The  elderly  are  classified  as  persons  of  80 
years  of  age  or  over   They  are  usually  seml- 
retlred  or  fully  retired  from  their  lifetime 
professions    This  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  ready  for  senility  or  the  rocking  chair. 
In   contemporary   industrialized   society   old 
age  Is  a  nuisance.  A  rapidly  changing  society 
seldom   looks   to   its   aged   for   guidance   for 
people  who  were  socialized  two  generations 
ago  and   are  likely  to  be   behind   the   time. 
The  compulsory  retirement  at  age  sixty-five 
system  Is  an  expedient  way  of  discarding  the 
fossUs.  The  role  of  the  aged  Is  a  retirement 
In    which    their    income    Is    reduced,    their 
responsibilities    withdrawn,    and    their    in- 
fluence undermined.  Their  main  function  in 
life  Is  to  divert  themselves  while  waiting  to 
die.  The  role  of  the  aged  Is  a  painful  transi- 
tion.  To  be  successful   in   the  active,   adult 
role,  one  must  develop  Independence  and  self 
reliance,  must  learn  to  find  satisfaction  In 
useful  work,  and  In  betii^  adviser  and  protec- 
tor of  the  young.  As  an  aged  person,  he  must 
become  dependent   and  submissive,   able   to 
respect  himself  with  no  useful  work  to  do, 
and  must  learn  to  keep  his  advice  to  himself 
while  being   lenored   or   patronized   by   the 
young    Is  It  any  wonder  that  manv  of  our 
senior    citizens    sicken    and    die    soon    after 
retirement,  while  many  others  become  bored 
and  fretful?  The  rapidly  developing  Held  of 
geriatrics   Indicated   a  serious  concern   with 
this  topic,  and  the  picture  may  change  In  the 
future.   Multl-Senlor   Service   Center   la   one 
of  the  many  services  that  Is  opening  for  the 
aged.  This  program  has  a  genuine  concern  for 
our  aged  and   Is  making  every  endeavor  to 
create  a  more  comfortable  environment  for 
them. 

Now  that  I  have  given  you  some  back- 
ground Information,  I  would  like  you  to  ac- 
company me  on  an  average  working  day  In 
Dorchester.  First  of  all,  we  will  visit 'the 
home  of  an  elderly  lady  approximately  seven- 
ty-four (74)  years  of  age.  She  Is  a  very 
active  and  outgoing  person.  She  Is  suffering 
from  a  few  minor  medical  problems  but 
really  has  no  great  financial  needs.  She  does 
need  outside  stimulation.  She  Is  a  fantastic 
cook  and  shows  great  pride  In  her  home.  She 
IS  very  artistic  with  her  hands,  most  of  the 
accessories  In  her  home  are  hand  made.  She 
Just  loves  company,  the  pot  of  soup  Is  always 
on  the  stove  and  the  bUcults  are  always 
In  the  oven.  She  enjoys  exchanging  recipes, 
crochet  patterns,  and  different  little  tales  of 
the  d.iy.  Naturally,  she  comes  to  the  center 
to  exchange  her  Ideas  with  the  other  elderly. 
She  Is  truly  a  great  asset  to  the  center  'l 
visit  her  on  a  regular  basis.  I  Inform  her 
of  the  event<;  uklng  place  at  the  Center 
and  she  has  given  me  names  of  other  elderly 
people  who  need  help.  Indeed,  thU  visit  is  a 
pleasure. 

As  we  turn  the  corner,  we  will  visit  an- 
other elderly  lady  who  is  In  great  need  of 
transportation.  She  lives  alone  and  does 
not  possess  an  automobile.  She  Is  suffering 
from  cataracts  and  has  to  visit  the  eye  doc- 
tor frequently.  Dorchester  Countv  does  not 
have  a  licensed  eye  doctor,  therefore  this 
poses  a  great  problem  for  her.  I  arrange  her 
appointments  for  her  In  another  county  and 
make  sure  she  has  transportation  to  and  fro 
She  can't  see  very  well,  but  she  thoroughly 
enjoys  the  beauty  of  the  countryside  as  we 
are  driving  along.  It  Is  like  a  special  treat 
to  her.  It  Is  a  beautiful  feeling  to  know  some- 
one cares.  The  biggest  event  of  the  day  Is  a 
hot  dog  and  coke  at  the  local  Tastee  Freeze. 
She  says  she  never  gets  an  opportunity  to  get 
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out  and  eat.  Would  you  believe  how  much 
happiness  a  hot  dog  and  coke  can  bring 
someone? 

Approximately  five  miles  east  of  Cam- 
bridge, we  will  find  an  elderly  man  that  lives 
alone  on  a  meager  »55.00  dollars  per  month. 
The  gentleman  Is  a  proud  and  dignified  older 
man.  He  does  his  best  in  the  dally  strug- 
gle for  survival.  Can  you  Imagine  how  alone 
he  feels  at  times?  Can  you  Imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  desolation  and  helplessness  that  must 
flow  before  him  dally?  Have  you  ever  been 
totally  alone?  My  first  few  visits  with  him 
were  Just  to  tell  him  of  our  service  and 
see  If  he  was  In  need.  He  did  not  know  that 
there  was  a  program  for  the  aged  and  he 
did  not  know  that  anyone  cared  about  him. 
I  had  to  talk  to  him  and  get  him  to  Instill 
his  trust  In  me.  It  Is  a  verj-  difficult  task  for 
someone  to  really  believe  there  are  people 
who  are  genuinely  Interested  In  helping 
someone. 

They  are  always  wondering  "what  Is  the 
catch".  I  told  him  that  all  of  our  conversa- 
tions would  be  held  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence, for  this  Is  very  important.  A  lot  of  the 
elderly  are  such  proud,  staunch  people,  they 
want  to  have  dignity  in  their  community, 
they  would  not  want  their  personal  lives 
divulged  to  the  entire  community.  They  do 
not  want  anyone  to  think  they  have  to  have 
asslsUnce  from  an  outside  source,  they  want 
!o  go  out  of  this  world  with  their  prized 
possession — their  dignity.  For  some  people. 
the  idea  of  food  stamps.  Is  a  disgrace.  They 
Just  have  to  listen  and  understand  that  we 
are  there  to  help  them,  not  to  hinder  them. 
I  explained  thoroughly  to  this  gentleman 
about  food  stamps,  medicare  plans,  and  vari- 
ous other  aspects  that  he  could  take  advan- 
tage of.  He  became  very  Interesied  in  this 
and  soon  he  became  much  more  perkier  and 
Willing  to  listen.  Everytlme  I  visited  him.  he 
came  out  of  his  shell,  a  Utile  more.  He  found 
a  friend,  someone  that  cared  what  happened 
to  him.  One  day  during  one  of  my  visits 
there.  I  noticed  that  he  did  not  own  a  refrig- 
erator, I  contacted  Social  Service  and  he  is 
uow  the  proud  owner  of  a  refrigerator. 

We  will  stop  by  the  Center  on  Mulr  Street 
for  a  few  moments  on  our  way  back  to  town. 
The  Center  Is  a  rendezvous  for  the  elderly. 
The  women  bring  their  crocheting,  knitting. 
recipes,  and  paintings,  and  the  men  bring 
their  chess,  checkers  and  pinochle  games. 
The  Center  provides  a  lounge  area  for  them, 
they  may  sit  and  chat  awhile,  they  may  e.i- 
gage  in  a  good  olde  hearty  game  of  chess. 
We  have  special  events  set  up  for  the  aged 
at  the  Center.  We  have  a  special  day  once  a 
week  when  we  serve  lunch  and  shew  movies 
and  Just  have  a  funfllled  day.  We  have 
fashion  shows,  flower  shows,  cooking  lessons, 
economists  meetings,  and  different  types  of 
lectxires  that  are  scheduled  throughout  the 
week.  This  Is  their  home  away  from  home. 
If  their  legs  are  tired  and  their  bodies  weary. 
they  are  most  welcome  to  slop  by  the  Center 
for  a  period  of  relaxation.  We  have  several 
people  that  Just  come  in  and  say  "hello". 
"Hiey  feel  comfortable  and  wanted  there. 
This  is  very  Important  for  the  elderly  In  to- 
day's times. 

After  leaving  the  Center,  we  will  visit  the 
Cambridge  Hospital.  There  are  several  people 
there  who  Just  cant  wait  for  a  visit.  I  check 
on  a  couple  of  them  for  relatives  who  do  not 
have  a  way  of  transportation,  and  the  next 
day  I  Inform  them  of  their  condition.  I  bring 
good  tidings  from  their  relatives  and  some- 
times someone  will  drop  a  little  gUt  off  for 
them.  All  of  these  things  bring  them  In  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world. 

After  we  leave  the  hospital,  we  wUl  stop 
and  see  an  elderly  lady  who  Is  conhned  to  her 
room  She  has  been  In  this  room  for  four 
years.  This  is  a  pitiful  sight.  She  has  no  Idea 
of  time,  weather  conditions,  world  events, 
or  anything  else  pertaining  to  the  outside 
world.  She  has  not  been  informed  of  the  food 
stamps  program,  medicare,  medicaid,  or  any 
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of  the  latest  programs  for  the  aged.  She  is 
completely  lost  within  those  four  walls.  I  help 
her  fill  In  her  forms,  check  on  the  latest  data 
with  Medicare,  read  her  letters,  and  look  out 
for  her  general  well  being. 

It  Is  about  the  end  of  the  day  and  I  must 
return  to  the  Center  to  All  out  my  reports 
and  make  a  few  calls  to  Social  Service.  I  hope 
your  stay  has  been  an  enjoyable  one  and  I 
would  like  to  leave  you  with  a  few  remarks. 
During  these  last  six  months.  I  have 
learned  there  are  people  in  this  world  that 
need  help.  They  are  not  ringing  a  false 
alarm,  they  are  In  true  need.  We  think  we 
are  the  "now  generation",  but  one  of  these 
days  we  are  going  to  become  a  Senior  Citi- 
zen. 

In  our  society,  today,  there  Is  little  dignity 
in  becoming  old.  The  scientific  accomplish- 
ments  of    Industrialized   society   have   pro- 
longed the  lives  of  our  aged  untU  most  people 
over  sixty-five  now  have  a  life  expectancy  of 
between  ten  and  fifteen  years.  But  the  tech- 
nical   revolution    has    also    brought    marked 
change  In  the  family  and  In  the  role  of  the 
aged  In  community  life  Like  adolescents,  the 
elderly  are  not  needed  in  the  contemporary 
labor  market.  The  Information  explosion  In 
all  fields  has  made  their  knowledge  obsolete, 
and  rapid  change  In  culture  definitions  have 
even  made  their  morals  and  manners  out  of 
date.   At   best,   the   "Ooldcn   Age"  of   senior 
citizenship  means  taking  it  easy  in  a  warm 
climate  and  staying  out  of  the  hair  of  the 
rest  of  society.  More  often,  they  mean  j>ov- 
erty.    boredom,    and    loneliness.    There    is    a 
crucial  need   to  locate  meaningful  roles  for 
the  elderly  members  of  our  society  and   to 
provide    adequate    socialization    to    prepare 
them  for  these  roles.  These  Include  the  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  hobbles  and 
activities  that  may  be  expanded  on  retire- 
ment. Another  trend  is  the  growth  of  special- 
ized  facilities   which   may   provide   pleasant 
living    In    a    society    segregated    en    an    age 
basis.  These  Include  housing,  either  In  rest 
homes    or    specially    designed     apartments, 
recreation  centers,  often  given  such   names 
as  the  Golden  Years  Club,  or  even  the  de- 
velopment of   an   entire   village   as   a   living 
place  for  the  aged,  such  as  Ryderwood.  near 
Longrlew,  Washington    These  trends  are  al- 
ready changing  the  status  of  elderly  people, 
but   at   present   their  role   involves   diiBculi 
adjustments    at    a    time   of   life    when    such 
adjustments  are  not  easy  to  make,  so  open 
your  heart  up  and  spread  the  word  to  your 
friends,  you  are  helping  to  create  a  better 
world  for  you  tomorrow. 

I  have  to  leave  you  now.  for  we  have  school 
tomorrow,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  prepare 
before  5:00.  I  enjoyed  your  company. 


PRENTIS£  M.  BROWN.  SR. 


HON   WILUAM  D    FORD 

or  m:chic.<,n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Saturday.  December  22,  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  learned  with  sorrow  recently  of  the 
death  of  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  Sr,  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  Michigsin  and 
onetime  head  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  during  the  Second  World 
War. 

Mr.  Brown  died  after  a  heart  attack 
December  19  in  his  home  at  St.  Ignace, 
where  he  was  bom  84  years  ago.  During 
his  long  life,  he  carved  out  a  spectacular 
career  which  made  him  truly  one  of 
Michigan's  outstanding  public  sert-ants. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  St. 
Ignace,  served  12  years  as  prosecuting 
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attorney  for  Mackinac  County  and  diir- 
ing  this  same  period  was  city  attorney 
for  St.  Ifimace. 

In  1932,  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat 
to  the  73d  Congress,  and  sened  until 
November  1936.  when  he  resigned 
following  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  a  special  election  upon  the  death  of 
James  Couzens.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Senate  through  1942,  when 
he  failed  to  win  re-election. 

In  January  1943,  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  a  position  he  held 
until  October  of  that  year.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Michigan  and  became  board 
chairman  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 

Later  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Mackinac  Bridge  Authority,  the  State 
agency  which  constructed  the  5-mlle 
bridge  which  now  links  Michigan's  two 
peninsulas. 

Mr.  Brown  was  the  first  Democrat 
elected  to  Congress  from  northern  Michi- 
gan. He  was  elected  in  the  Roosevelt 
land.slide  of  1932.  but  broke  with  the 
President  over  Roosevelt's  attempt  to  re- 
organize and  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1937  He  became  known  as  one  of  the 
Senate's  "Young  Turks." 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
In  1914,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan 
bar  that  year  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  State  board  of  bar  examiners 
from  1930  until  1942.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Michigan  Democratic  State  Con- 
ventions on  six  occasions  between  1924 
and  1940. 

Prentiss  M.  Brown  has  made  a  deep 
mark  on  Michigan  and^on  the  Nation, 
and  his  services  and  accomplishments 
will  be  long  remembered.  I  offer  my 
condolences  to  his  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren and  join  with  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  Nation  in  mourning  the 
death  of  this  great  statesman. 
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ference  Report  on  the  Emergency  Energy  Act 
of  1973  to  expire  on  April  1  rmther  thui  May 
1.  1973  as  stated  in  the  Conference  Report 
(D) 

For  H.  Res.  411.  giving  the  authority  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  and  the  President  pro- 
tempore  of  the  Senate  to  call  both  houaee 
back  into  lession  if  they  deem  It  necessary 

Against  agreeing  to  the  resoluUon  on  Hi 76 

Agalnat  HJl.  3936.  a  bUl  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Aru  aiid  Humani- 
ties Act  (P) 

For  a  bill  to  authorize  for  activities  of  the 
National    Science    Foundation    (H^.    8610) 

Against  a  motion  to  recommit  (S.  1435) 
dealing  with  an  act  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor  and  city  councU  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  ^F) 

For  a  motion  to  adjourn  .he  1st  session  of 
the  93rd  Congress  ( P ) 

Change  Paragraph   One   to  Read: 

Mr.  HocAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  my 
custom  I  am  insertliig  herewith  m  the  Con- 
oaEssioNAi.  R«co«o  my  voting  record  for  the 
1st  session  of  the  63rd  Congress.  Since  the 
5e3slon  began  in  January  we  cast  541  recorded 
votes.  Of  these  I  was  unavoidably  absent  for 
14  votes. 

Delete:  For  the  Conference  Report  on 
Emergency  Energy  Act  of  1973.  S    2589   iP) 
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basset  hound  and  vandal*  have  broken  Into 
his  comcrlb. 

The  water  moves  gently  through  the  valley 
that  Is  Bowers'  home.  Tangled  vines  and 
something  resembling  Spanish  moss  are 
hanging  from  trees  along  the  rivers  banks. 
Waterfowl  burst  Into  a  pattern  across  vhe 
sky.  disappearing  behind  a  stand  of  maples. 

Not  long  ago.  Cuyahoga  County  buUt  a 
small  sewage  treatment  station  near  the  edge 
of  the  Bowers  property.  Sounds  of  birds  and 
rustling  leaves  now  compete  with  a  hum  new 
to  the  environment  Dp  on  the  ridge  they 
may  widen  the  road.  That  means  more  and 
noisier  highway  trafHc. 

But  despite  the  Instruslons.  Bowers  has 
no  plans  to  leave  his  home  In  the  valley. 
Across  the  dirt  road  from  his  house  Is  a  wide 
ditch  that  was  once  the  Ohio  Canal.  In  what 
Is  now  Bowers-  front  yard,  17-year-old  James 
Garfield,  later  to  become  the  20th  prcoldent 
drove  the  mules  that  towed  the  canal  boat* 
According  to  valley  folklore,  young  Oarfleld, 
In  the  best  Honest  Abe  tradition,  would  sit 
on  a  grassy  part  of  the  towpath  reading 
books  while  hla  boat.  "The  Evening  Star " 
was  loaded.  ' 
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IS  THERE  A  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
CUYAHOGA  VALLEY  S  FUTURE? 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


OF    OHIO 


REVISIONS  TO  1973  VOTING  RECORD 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MAJITL^NO 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inser- 
tion of  mj- 1973  voting  record  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  December  22.  1973 
was  in  anticipation  of  expeditious  House 
action  on  the  conference  report  on  en- 
ergy legi-slatlon.  As  we  now  know,  the 
House  and  Senate  could  not  agree  on  the 
report  after  considerable  debate  and  leg- 
islative maneuvers. 

The  House  actions  of  December  21  and 
22  nece^itate  revisions  of  my  1973  vot- 
ing record  as  follows: 

Against  suspending  the  rules  and  agree- 
ing to  Ho  ise  Resolution  759,  dealing  with 
emerge.icy  energy  definitions  and  authorl- 
t les  I D I 

Agaiao-.  the  House  Resolution  759.  deallne 
with  emergency  energy  deflnlUons  and  au- 
thorities iD, 

Agaln*t  the  suspending  of  the  rules  and 
agreeing  to  H.  Res  760.  assMflng  through  en- 
ergy conservation,  end-use  rationUig  of  fuels 
and  other  means,  that  the  essential  enerev 
ne*<U  of  the  United  SUles  are  met  (D) 

Against  sujper.dlng  the  rules  and  agreeing 
to  H.  Res    761.  changing  Title  I  of  the  Con- 
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Friday.  December  21.  1973 
Mr  V.\NIK  Mr,  Speaker,  for  vears  we 
in  northeast  Ohio  have  been  advocating 
the  creation  of  a  naUonal  historical  park 
and  recreaticn  ;irea  In  the  Cujahoga 
River  VaUey  between  Cleveland  and 
Akron.  This  year,  park  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  both  Chamber.s  and  is 
cosponsored  by  about  50  Members  of  the 
House, 

With  the  energy  crisis,  the  need  for  a 
major  recreation  area  close  to  millions 
of  city  dwellers  has  become  urgent.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  valley,  with  Its  beauti- 
ful, unspoiled  greenness  and  open  spaces 
could  provide  a  lasting  recreation  area 
for  millions  upon  milUons  of  Americans. 
Yet  because  this  undeveloped  land  Is 
so  close  to  two  of  Americas  biggest  cities, 
it  Is  subject  to  tremendous  pressure  from 
developers.  It  is  imperaUve  that  the 
park  be  developed  before  the  pressures  of 
urban  sprawl  destroy  the  beauty  of  this 
historic  river  valley  forever. 

I  would  like  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  enter  In  the  Record  portions  of  a  very 
fine  article  by  John  C  Miller  and  Robert 
H.  Pettay  which  appeared  In  the  August 
19.  1973.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Is  There  a  National  Park 
in  Cui-ahoga  Valley  s  Future?"  Is  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  potentials  of 
the  valley  and  the  problems  facing  the 
creation  of  a  valley  park: 
Is    Thcxe    a    National    Paiik    m    Cutahoca 

Vallet'8  Pottre? 
(By  John  C  MUler  and  Robert  H.  Pettay) 
Harry  Bowers  has  a  farm.  His  small  house 
tU»  close  to  the  gorge  where  Route  82  crosses 
the  Cuyahoga  River.  Despite  a  natural  open- 
nesa.  Bowers  has  grown  to  distrust  ouUlders 
Motorcyclists   have   terrorized    his   arthritic 


Despite  a  healthy  sense  of  humor.  Bowers 
is  uneasy  al  out  the  valley  s  days  ahead  The 
future  of  the  land  along  the  river  between 
Cleveland  and  Akron  is  verv  murh  In  doubt 
WhUe  Investors  plan  IncreasUig  development 
of  the  area,  many  residents  and  Interested 
outsiders  would  Uke  to  presene  the  land  in 
Its  present  state. 

The  Cleveland  and  Akron  Metropolitan 
Park  System,  the  Western  Resene  Historical 
Society  and  Bloesom  Music  Center  cwn 
roughly  4,000  non-contiguous  acr«s  in  the 
valley.  An  additional  11,000  acres  can  be 
preser\ed  If  legislation  to  enact  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Historic  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Area  passes  Congress.  The  bill  was 
introduced  in  April  by  Reps.  John  P  Selber- 
llng  (D-14.  Akron),  Charles  A.  Vanlk  (D-aa 
Cleveland),  and  Ralph  S  Regula  (R.16. 
Akron).  The  proposal  asks  for  $40  mlUlon 
to  buy  and  develop  15.000  acres  between  the 
rims  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  valley  south  of 
Rockslde  and  north  of  Bath  Roads. 

While  debate  over  disposition  of  the  land 
goes  on.  life  continues  pretty  much  as  always 
in  the  forested  huis  and  bottomlands  of  the 
upper  Cuyahoga.  The  river  wanders  as  .t  did 
when  the  Indians  of  prehlstorv  lived  along 
Its  banks;  many  of  their  mounds  stUl  r^ 
maln^  Half  hidden  by  steep  hills  are  the 
weathering  stone  locks  of  the  canal  first 
•uggested  as  a  trade  route  by  George  Wash- 
ington  before  the  Revolutionary  War 

Like  New  York's  Hudson  River  Valley    the 

Von''*"i^fu,'^'^  ^"  '**  Irvlngesque  legends. 
Valley  folklore  tells  of  a  heartbroken  girl  who 
drowned  herself  in  the  shallows  of  the  canal 
and  whose  spirit  now  haunts  the  tovpaths 
But  unlike  the  increasingly  polluted  Hudson.' 
the  upper  Cuyahoga  Is  an  affirmation  of 
lire  In  an  urban  environment.  The  valley  U 
home   to  deer   and   the   red   fox. 

If  the  national  park  becomes  a  reality  this 
stretch  of  the  Cuyahoga  would  have  clean 
water  for  swimming,  boating  and  fishing,  and 
campgrounds  would  be  connected  bv  about 
50  miles  of  hiking  and  bicycling  trails.  Plans 
have  already  been  driwn  for  restoring  a  canal 
boat  to  carry  visitors  on  navigable  portions 
of  that  man-made  waterway.  And  a  restored 
passenger  train  with  steam  locomotive  may 
run  through  the  valley,  taking  skiers  and 
park  visitors  from  downtown  Clevel.^nd  and 
Akron  to  Brandywlne.  Peninsula  Playhouse 
and  other  river  area  attractions. 

An  part  of  a  living  museum  for  the  pro- 
posed park,  working  19th  century  villages  will 
be  built,  rekindling  cottage  Industries  rang- 
ing from  maple  syrup  production  to  oil-bar- 
reling with  pre-civu  War  techniques 

But  there's  more  to  the  upper  Cuvahoga 
than  aesthetics  and  recreation.  Said  Ren 
Vanlk :  ^ 

"A  national  park  In  the  area  could  bring 


as  much  as  100  million  addlUonal  dollars 
every  year  to  the  economy  of  northeastern 
Ohio.  It  wlU  attract  sophisticated,  clean  In- 
dustries that,  at  present,  are  more  likely  to 
locate  In  California  or  Florida  where  they 
can  offer  employes  attractive  life  styles  with 
many  recreational  options.  If  we  have  the 
park,  we  can  compete  for  these  Industries. 
Commercial  and  residential  development  wUl 
follow." 

Overly  optimistic?  Perhaps,  but  In  every 
case  without  exception,  areas  in  which  na- 
tional parks  are  located  make  big  money 
from  local  residents,  new  business  and  the 
ever  Increasing  number  of  tourists. 

Cleveland  Metropolitan  Parks  System  au- 
thorities say  land  adjacent  to  Its  parks  Is 
appraised  at  a  higher  value  than  other  lots 
In  the  same  area.  The  National  Park  Service 
reports  that  In  some  cases,  land  adjacent  to 
national  parks  has  Increased  In  value  three 
times  above  Its  originally  appraised  worth. 

•Vanlk's  figure  of  $100  million  Is  only  a 
guess,  but  a  realistic  guess,"  said  Prank 
Marls,  director  of  research  and  planning  for 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Association. 
"When  Cleveland  opened  Its  new  park  on 
Chester  Avenue,  the  land  no  longer  pro- 
vided direct  tax  revenue  to  the  city,  but  the 
economic  spin-offs  from  the  park  have  more 
than  made  up  for  lost  taxes." 

And  beyond  money,  there's  life  Itself. 
Dr.  Robert  Rolan,  director  of  environmental 
studies  at  Cleveland  State  University,  em- 
phasizes that  the  quality  of  life  throughout 
northeastern  Ohio  may  depend  on  preserv- 
ing the  valley  as  open  land,  much  of  it 
undeveloped. 

•First  of  all,  building  in  a  flood  plain 
violates  all  rules  of  logic."  said  Rolan.  "The 
Cuyahoga,  like  all  other  rivers,  naturally 
overflows,  and  you  can  expect  buildings  In  a 
flood  plain  to  be  flooded. 

"Additional  development  would  mean  less 
open  ground  to  absorb  water  and  less  virater 
In  the  ground  could  cause  wells  to  go  dry. 
The  water  which  had  seeped  Into  the  soil 
would  now  run  off  pavements  and  rooftops 
into  the  river.  Increasing  flooding  because  of 
a  higher  volume  of  water." 

Over  the  years,  cost  of  flooding  runs  Into 
the  millions.  Increased  building  results  in 
demands  for  channeling  or  straightening  a 
river  so  that  water  moves  faster  and  Is  less 
likely  to  overflow  the  banks.  The  financial 
and  aesthetic  costs  of  channeling  are  high. 
Another  danger  to  the  area  comes  from 
the  region's  natural  salt  deposits.  The  ground 
water  and  the  plant  life  already  have  a  high 
sodium  content.  If  new  roads  are  built  or 
old  roads  widened,  the  necessary  Increased 
salting  for  ice  removal  may  destroy  plant  life 
and  poison  the  water.  Salt  contamination 
closed  Barberton's  municipal  water  works  in 
1949. 

"If  that  weren't  enough."  continued  Dr. 
Rolan.  "buUdlng  on  soil  made  up  of  shale 
and  mud  like  that  In  the  valley  is  Just 
asking  for  landslides." 

Keeping  the  valley  green  helps  combat 
air  pollution.  The  trees  and  groundcover 
along  the  river  not  only  Alter  the  air,  but 
also  produce  oxygen  and  help  to  reduce  heat 
generated  In  urban  areas. 

Saving  the  valley  by  transforming  It  Into 
a  park  has  long  been  considered  by  both  the 
Cleveland  and  Akron  f>ark  systems. 

"But  they  never  had  enough  funds  to 
purchase  much  acreage  In  the  area,"  said 
James  Jackson,  president  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  Association,  a  group  supporting  preo- 
ervatlon  of  the  region. 

Local,  non-profit  citizen  groups  have  also 
tried  to  preserve  parts  of  the  valley.  While 
the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  has 
restored  the  Hale  Homestead,  the  original 
farm  established  by  early  settler  Jonathan 
Hale,  other  attempts  by  similar  groups  have 
failed. 

•We've  been  try.ng  to  float  a  re«tored  boat 
on  the  canal  for  the  past  two  years  '  said 
James  Kuth.  president  of  the   Western   Re- 
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serve  Canal  and  Transportation  Society. 
Wcw-klng  with  private  funds,  the  group  had 
hoped  to  operate  an  80- ton  boat  on  the  canal. 
It  would  carry  passengers  between  Route  83 
and  Sagamore  Rocul.  It  was  eicpected  the 
project   would   become  self-supporting. 

That  stretch  of  the  canal  is  maintained  In 
exceller.t  condition  by  the  U.S.  Steel  Ccht). 
The  company  leases  the  40-foot-wlde,  four- 
foot-deep  channel  In  order  to  have  a  con- 
stant water  supply  for  Its  cooling  operations 
at  Its  mills  on  Harvard  Avenue. 

"U.S.  Steel  won't  let  us  use  the  canal  be- 
cause they  fear  an  accident  might  block  the 
channel  and  prevent  water  from  getting  to 
the  mills, "  said  Kuth.  "If  we  could  guarantee 
them  $10,000  for  every  hour  the  flow  of  water 
was  stopped,  they'd  let  us  use  the  canal. 
We  can't  get  an  Insurance  companv  to  even 
estimate  the  cost  of  that  kind  of  coverage." 
Even  the  state  couldn't  be  expected  to  allo- 
cate necessary  funds.  Gov.  GUllgan's  proposal 
to  consider  the  area  as  a  site  for  Ohio's  bi- 
centennUl  pavUlon  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  receiving  federal  money.  But  Congress 
has  not  yet  even  considered  granting  funds 
to  the  states  for  bicentennial  projects. 

Ohio's  efforts  at  buying  public  park  lands 
In  the  area  have  thus  far  been  limited  to  one 
lO-acre  parcel.  "We  have  two  million  dollars 
presently  appropriated  to  buy  land,  and 
might  get  an  additional  four  million  from 
the  state's  return  on  the  federal  revenue 
sharing  plan."  reported  Marvin  Katz  of  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

"Eventually  the  state  plans  to  purchase 
or  obtain  scenic  easements  on  14,000  acres 
In  the  area.  This  Is  Independent  of  any  fed- 
era!  proposal,  but  we're  talking  about  the 
same  land,  and  we  will  be  prepared  to  sell 
It  or  trade  It  to  the  government."  How  the 
state  plans  to  buy  so  much  land  at  the  going 
price  with  so  little  monev,  Katz  never  at- 
tempted to  explain. 

In  1971,  Rep.  Vanlk,  Rep.  Selberllng  and 
others  of  the  Ohio  delegation  Introduced  a 
bill  to  make  the  valley  a  national  park  But 
It  died  In  committee. 

"I  guess  you  might  say  we  were  a  little 
inexperienced  with  park  legislation  at  the 
time.  explained  a  Vanlk  aide.  William 
Vaughan.  "We  thought  the  changing  poilcv 
of  the  National  Park  System— the  Idea  of 
bringing  the  parks  to  where  the  people  live— 
would  give  us  the  momentum  we  needed  to 
clear  the  hurdles" 

Things  are  different  now.  explained  Rep 
Vanlk:  "Now  we  have  the  full  support  of 
everyone  In  the  Ohio  delegation,  and  with 
Reps  Selberllng  and  Regula  on  the  house 
Interior  oonunlttee,  we  can  expect  even 
faster  results.  Of  all  the  land  now  being 
considered  for  national  park  status,  ours  haS 
the  best  chance  of  getting  it  first."  Vanlk 
is  confident  the  Congress  wlU  pass  the  pro- 
posal. Funds  may  be  available  for  land  ac- 
quisition by  1974,  he  said. 

WhUe  most  people  In  Cleveland  and  Akron 
arent  even  aware  of  the  Issue,  local  vallev 
residents  have  mixed  feelings  about  park 
proposals. 

One  resident  with  very  definite  opinions 
Is  Robert  Hunker,  head  of  an  architectural 
design  firm  in  the  valley  vlUage  of  Peninsula. 
His  posh  combination  ofBce-resldence  dis- 
proves that  only  a  simple  cottage  can 
achieve  an  admirable  symbiosis  with  the 
landscape.  Hunker  has  directed  restoraUon 
projects  of  several  old  buildings  In  town 
including  the  G.A.R.  Hall,  once  a  gathering 
place  for  ClvU  War  veterans  He  Is  under- 
standably concerned  for  the  future  of  the 
area. 

"Only  the  kind  of  zoning  laws  you'd  "have 
with  a  national  park  could  guarantee  this 
valley  wlU  be  preserved,"  said  Hunker. 

Meredith  B.  Colket  Jr..  director  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  agrees: 
"In  re<?«nt  years,  ooounerclal  encroachments 
have  a::erecl  the  area's  natural  condition.  If 
development   continues,    there    wUl   not   be 
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much  left  of  the  valley's  beauty  and  quiet 

charm." 

But  the  Idea  of  parks,  zoning  laws  and 
government  condenuiatlon  procedures  Is  up- 
setting to  some  jjeople  In  the  area. 

"A  lot  of  acreage  In  this  valley  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  lo  son,"  said 
Hunker.  "There's  a  real  feeling  for  the  land 
here  and  people  don't  like  the  thought  of 
leaving." 

An  Integral  part  of  the  House  bill  Is  the 
provision  for  private  ownership  of  land 
within  the  proposed  park's  boundaries. 
Membership  on  the  permanent  park  commis- 
sion by  pec^le  from  the  valley  guarantees 
local  residents  a  voice  In  the  policymaking 
process  both  before  and  after  the  park  Is 
established. 

"The  resident's  right  to  remain  on  and 
continue  using  the  land,  within  certain 
limits,  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  bill."  said 
Linda  Billings,  an  administrative  assistant 
to  Rep.  Selberllng.  Some  business  Judged  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  enviroiiment  plus 
all  substandard  buildings  woula  be  re- 
moved from  the  park,  as  the  bUl  does  allow 
for  condemnation  by  the  government.  More 
exact  zoning  restrictions  and  development 
concepts  are  expected  to  be  presented  at 
public  hearings. 

Before  the  intrusion  of  the  white  man.  the 
stretch  of  the  Cuyahoga  between  the  present 
sites  of  Cleveiand  and  Akron  was  part  of  a 
near  all-water  route  used  by  Indians  travel- 
ing from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  beyond.  Indians  canoed  up  the  Cuyahoga 
from  Lake  Erie,  carried  their  canoes  over  the 
elght-mile-long  Ponage  Path  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Akron,  and  followed  the  Tusca- 
rawas River  south.  Early  explorers  discovered 
that  centuries  of  Indian  traffic  on  the  Portage 
had  worn  a  path  nine  Inches  deep. 

The  oldest  residents  of  the  valley  were 
mound- buUdlng  Indians  who  moved  to  the 
bluffs  overlooking  the  river  about  600  B  C. 
It's  significant  that  the  Indians  chose  not  to 
build  In  the  flood  plain.  Scattered  among 
their  mounds  are  artifacts  of  Lake  Superior 
copper  and  Dakota  plpestone.  A  rock  bear- 
ing inscriptions  possibly  made  bv  these  In- 
dians Is  now  part  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  on  the  square  In 
Independence. 

The  mound-builders.  Inexplicably  disap- 
peared about  800  AX).,  and  the  valley  re- 
mained vacant  of  permanent  residents  until 
sometime  in  the  14th  century  when  the  Erie 
Indians  arrived. 

The  first  white  explorers  reached  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  In  1690.  As  the  Indiana  were 
pushed  farther  west,  settlers  In  search  of  rich 
farm  land  came  to  the  valley 

Yet,  for  many,  the  hoped-for  prosperity 
never  appeared.  Cargo  ships  could  not  navi- 
gate the  twisting  Cuyahoga,  so  the  farmer's 
market  xisually  extended  no  further  than  a 
few  miles  up  a  dirt  road.  By  1819,  immigra- 
tion had  virtually  stopped  and  the  state  was 
near  bankruptcy. 

The  vaUey's  financial  savior  was  the  Ohio 
Canal.  Opened  on  July  4.  1827.  between 
Cleveland  and  Akron,  the  canal  introduced 
the  valley  to  trade  with  New  York  and  the 
East.  Overnight,  the  price  of  wheat  tripled. 
Within  the  next  five  years,  the  306-mile  Ohio 
Canal  linked  the  northeastern  pan  of  the 
state  with  the  Ohio  River  and  New  Orleans 
beyond. 

Warehouses  collecting  produce  from  nearby 
farms  and  saloons  catering  to  tired  travvleii 
and  brawling  crews  grew  alongside  the  cana:  s 
locks. 

Remains  of  the  aqueduct  that  carried  the 
canal  across  the  Cuyahoga  stUl  stand  in 
Peninsula,  although  the  towns  five  hotels 
and  14  bars  have  since  dlsappesired. 

The  locks  could  raise  or  lower  only  one  boat 
at  a  time.  During  busy  periods,  70-ton  canal 
boats  were  sometimes  stacked  In  waiting  lines 
two  mUes  long. 

To  avoid  delavs.  the  boat  rapta:;,s  be- 
decked In  gold-buttoned  blue  jackeu  and 
peaked  caps,  had  hl.'^d  the  dirtiest-fighting 
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crews    they    could    find    to    show    oncoming 
boats  who  had  the  right-of-way. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  canal.  Henry 
Newberry  of  Tallmadge  dug  some  coal  out  of 
a  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga,  shipped  It  north  on 
a  barge,  and  found  that  nobody  would  buy 
It  So  he  gave  it  away.  John  Ballard  of  Cleve- 
land tried  a  sample  In  his  blacksmith  shop. 
Pleaded  with  the  results,  he  buUt  a  foun- 
dry by  the  canal  to  accommodate  coal  from 
the  south  and  Iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior. 
Cleveland's  steel  Industry  was  t>orn. 

Halfway    through    the    l»th    centiiry.    the 
character  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  began  to 
change    Cleveland  and  Akron  grew  into  In- 
dustrial centers.  In  1850,  the  valley  railroad 
was  completed,   taking  business   away   from 
the  ca-.al.  and  bypassing  many  of  the  towns 
In  the  region.  With  business  on  the  rise  In 
the  cities  to  the  north  and  south,  the  upper 
Cuyahoga  was  left  with  its  farms  and  scenery. 
How  about  the  Nick  Mlletl  coliseum?  Now 
that  ground   has  been  broken.  It   is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  Ohio  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  agrees   to  a  sewage  plan 
for  the  project.  How  will  this  affect  the  pro- 
posed national  park? 

■•I  think  MUetl  Is  looking  for  a  foot  In  the 
door  In  this  region,  said  Rep  Vanlk.  '•The 
coliseum  Is  only  the  beginning:  housing  de- 
velopmeits  will  be  nest." 

"The  coliseum  wUI  probably  mean  widen- 
ing r^ads.  especially  Ohio  303, "  said  James 
Jackson  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Association. 
Hur.ker  said  that  "Mlletl  has  purchased 
over  290  acres  In  addition  to  the  coliseum 
site.  Rumor  has  It.  he's  already  sold  a  parcel 
to  Holiday  Inns.  I  don't  see  how  the  court 
could  give  him  the  right  to  go  ahead  with 
EPA  approval." 

A  much  likelier  Imposition  upon  the  val'ey 
Is  Cleveland  Electric  Illumlnatlng's  plans  to 
string  J«5.000-volt  power  lines  down  the  cen- 
ter of  tl.e  valley  paralleling  the  river  and  the 
Chesapeake  4  Ohio  rail  line 

"We  want  to  put  the  lines  In  the  valley  be- 
cause we  will  receive  less  opposition  placing 
them  taere  than  if  we  tried  to  run  them 
rhrouzh  developed  suburban  areas."  said 
Paul  Hayes,  the  g^^vemment  and  community 
affairs  ojEcer  for  CBI.  "And  Us  too  expensive 
to  ru.".  the  lines  underground." 

If  power  lines  are  put  through  the  valley 
they  couid  end  the  area's  chances  of  becom- 
ing a  naMonal  park.  The  state  has  no  legal 
Jurisdiction  over  the  placement  of  power 
lines  rer.her  through  the  Environmental 
Protectio-^  Agency  nor  the  Public  UtUltles 
CommlMion.  And  it  won't  be  until  next  year 
that  the  Power  Siting  Commission,  estab- 
ll5r.«l  a.=  a  ^tare  reg  ila:ory  a?ency  by^e 
EPA  Act  of  19«9  ha.?  the  authority  to  over- 
see placement  of  these  Imes 

"CEI  J  puahiag  like  mad  to  get  imes  up 
t»fcre  -bev  ccme  under  tti.'ladictlon  of  the 
P'wer  Si-.;ng  Commission.  '  said  Norman  God- 
win an  electrtcaJ  engineer  and  chairman  of 
•-he  -.^M^r.i  rrcuo  mown  at  the  Commi'.tee 
on  Electr^;»l  Power  Traasmiaslon  and  En- 
Tifonint:.-  He  added  that  CEI  is  alreadv 
draw-.n?  u>  environm-u'.al  impict  studies  f.-r 
other  po»er  line  placement  projer-s  which 
the  -om-)anv  kac* j  cant  poaslblv  be  devel- 
'jf>«<i  before  the  Poker  Siting  Commlss.on 
.esa::T   jfoes   into  action 

-But  theyre  intent  o.-.  seem/  thU  plan 
'.biv-gr.  tven  ti.ough  it  ?  pos,:b:e  to  pu- 
•he  :i.'.es  adjacent  to  wires  already  .n  pUr* 
a   sfaor-.   Iistance  away  -   sa:d  Oodwm 

Bu:  '.a*T*  are  two  o»>5ta-]es  TT.e  firs*  I* 
•he  c:ev»:,,7.d  ife-.-opohrar.  Paric  Board  the 
•ec'^ad  rite  C  *  O 

"la  order  to  foUow  ther  plan  for  stringtnif 
these  ai.':p.-:»T\  alvn;?  the  river  CEI  mus- 
-it  •.i.r.'iiih  aotj  feet  of  u^d  alr^dy  ov.ed 
by  Ote.ind  MeTri^olltan  P»rk."  said  Ja/r'/:- 
son    "The  park  b»j»rd  raa  ^ay  no  " 

^Ir.deed  ,t  can.  thomai  In  ail  of  the  ye«ri 
of   lu   o^^ration   compromUe   with   CEI   has 
c«ea  lbs  atutud*. 
A  oior*  l&t«nr:jic  rartabie  in  the  power 
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struggle  U  the  C.  &  O.  The  line  would  be 
smack  In  the  middle  of  the  proposed  park 
Moreover.  CEI  needs  an  easement  from  the 
raUroad  to  put  up  its  power  lines  on  raUroad 
right-of-way.  And  high  voltage  power  lines 
near  raUroad  tracks  often  cause  interfer- 
ence with  the  track's  electrical  signaling 
system.  ^ 

There  is  another  threat  to  the  park— water 
pollution.  Vaughn  of  the  Vanlk  staff  feeU 
designation  of  this  area  as  a  national  park 
will  Increase  the  likelihood  of  additional  fed- 
eral funds  for  water  pollution  control.  While 
that's  probably  true,  its  unlikely  that  money 
would  be  aUocated  before  the  park  bill  is 
passed. 

"There's  the  catch,"  said  Erwln  Odeal  dis- 
trict engineer  of  the  Three  Rivers  Watershed 
District  In  Cleveland.  "The  water  In  the  river 
has  to  be  of  a  certain  qualitv  before  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  wUl  accept  admLnlstra- 
t-lon  of  the  area." 

He  thinks  the  water  quality  of  the  upper 
Cuyahoga  is  acceptable  considering  present 
levels  of  development.  "The  only  time  the 
Akron  sewage  plant  can't  handle  condlttons 
is  during  heavy  rains  when  the  river  would 
be  high  and  people  wouldn't  be  using  the 
area  much  anyhow.  " 

The  big  problem  as  Odeal  seas  U  Is  the 
extension  of  the  sewage  Unes  from  the  Cleve- 
land Southerly  plant  to  just  north  of  Route 
OJ.  This  U  alr?ady  planned  by  Cuyahoga 
County,  and  a  slmUar  extension  of  sewerage 
Unes  north  from  Akron  Is  likely  Said  Odeal . 
The  extended  sewerage  lines  will  be  a  realitv 
in  le.ss  than  two  years.  If  the  lines  are  In  be- 
fore land  Is  purchased  for  the  park,  much  of 
the  area  wiu  be  lost  to  heavy  development.' 
•The  additional  run-off  cf  rain  water  could 
be  enough  to  Increase  poUution  levels  in  the 
river  beyond  standards  acceptable  for  the 
park-  said  Charles  Watklns.  executive  direc- 
tor of  th?  Lake  Erie  Watershed  Conservation 
Foundation. 

Even  more  damaging  to  the  park's  chances 
would  be  the  need  for  flood  control  should 
the  ar^'a  south  of  Tinkers  Creek  Incur  addi- 
tional development.  "Somethiags  got  to  be 
done  right  now  about  flood  problems  li  In- 
dependence. "  said  Barry  Prltchard.  resident 
engineer  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
i-orps  plana  .a  sjme  degree  of  channeUng  in 
the  river  north  of  Tinkers  Creek. 

Time  Is  running  out  on  the  upoer  Cuya- 
hoga. The  valley  a  the  target  for  develop- 
ment as  urban  spragvl  crawU  south  from 
Cleveland  and  north  from  Akron. 

Like  some  kind  of  unwelcome  preview  of 
what  rray  e.me  to  the  valley,  scars  of  past 
and  prese.  t  Intrusions  are  visible. 

The  nor'heastern  Ohio  chapt.^r  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  other  concerned  groups 
periodically  sponsor  cleanup  campaigns  along 
the  river  The  real  danzer.  is.  of  course 
permane.it  development  What  can  you  do  to 
helo  preserve  the  valley? 

"For  or.e  thl-g  '  said  Hunker,  "write  ycur 
Congresmaa.  but  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portan'  ask  your  friends,  particularly  out-of- 
^ta'e  friends,  to  wrf.e  theirs  And  don't  for- 
get that  CBI.  the  railroad  and  other  Instlt  i- 
Mons  ar-  certalnlv  s^nlive  '.o  public  opln- 
Ion.  "^ 
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Gonzalez  of  San  Antonio,  with  their 
Humantiarianlsm  Award  for  a  "life 
dedicated  to  public  service." 

The  following  news  article  outlines 
Congressman  Gonzalez'  accomplish- 
ments and  I  wish  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  him.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  here  in  the  Congress: 
Timely  Honor   for   Gonzalez 

Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  wUl  be 
given  Bnal  B'riths  gold  medallion  for 
humanltarlanlsm  at  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  here. 

The  congressman  is  only  the  second  San 
Antonlan  ever  to  receive  the  award  The 
other  was  Sylvan  Lang.  A  House  colleague 
of  Gonzalez.  Rep  Charles  Vanlk  of  Ohio 
wlU  speak  at  the  meeting. 

The  medallion  wUl  be  presented  to  the 
congressman  for  "a  life  dedicated  to  public 
service."  Speclflcally,  the  citation  will  note 
Gonzalez'  sponsorship  of  an  ordinance  when 
he  was  a  city  councilman  that  ended  racial 
segregation  in  the  city's  parks  and  play- 
grounds, his  Influence  In  the  defeat  of  the 
Bracero  program  that  Imported  Mexican  na- 
tionals at  the  expense  of  Jobs  for  U  S  resi- 
dents, and  his  effective  work  for  local  projects 
requiring  federal  assistance. 
The  honor  is  timely  and  merited. 


December  ^2,  1973 


THANKSGIVING.  tCUMENICISM 
AND  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON  HENRY  GONZALEZ  RECEIVES 
THE  BNAI  B-RITH  HUMANPTAR- 
lANISM  AWARD 


HON   OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOt;SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  December  22.  1973 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker 
wveral  we«lu  ago.  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
A«oclatlon  In  Son  Antonio  presented 
our    coUea!?ue.    the    Honorable    Hn«Y 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  22,  1973 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
home  community  of  the  Riverdale- 
Kingsbridge  section  of  the  Bronx,  an  ecu- 
menical service  is  held  each  year  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  morning.  Twenty 
years  ago.  only  the  Protestant  churches 
and  a  liberal  Jewish  congregation  were 
Involved.  Since  then  the  ConservaUve 
Synagogue  has  Joined  in.  as  have  sev- 
eral of  our  Roman  Catholic  parishes. 

This  past  Thanksgiving,  the  service 
was  especially  moving.  It  was  held  In  St 
John's  Roman  Catholic  Church;  about 
10  clerg>Tnen  of  different  faiths  partici- 
pated In  the  service:  and  the  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Rabbi  Chaim  Pearl  of  the 
Conservative  Synagogue.  Rabbi  Pearl  is 
from  England  and  he  began  his  remarks 
by  saying  that,  not  only  was  It  remark- 
able for  a  rabbi  to  be  preaching  In  a 
Catholic  church,  but  it  wa.s  also  remark- 
able for  a  Thank-sglvlng  Dav  address  to 
be  delivered  by  an  Englishman. 

At  my  request  Rabbi  Pearl  gave  me 
the  text  cf  the  remainder  of  his  sermon 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional  Ric- 
ORD  as  being  especially  appropriate  In 
this  time  of  the  "energy  crisis": 

Europeans  have  a  few  strange  notions 
about  Americans  One  such  notion  l»  that 
they  are  bad  at  Improvising  That  Is,  Ameri- 
cans find  It  difficult  to  do  without  the  things 
they  are  accustomed  to  have,  or  to  do  with 
less  than  the  amount  they  normally  con- 
sume, or  to  use  a  temporary  substitute  for 
material  which  u  no  longer  available  By 
comparison,  so  it  Is  argued.  European  na- 
tions who  hare  faced  shortages  and  depra- 
vations of  one  kind  or  another— particularly 
In  times  of  war  have  had  to  cut  their  con- 
sumption of  supplies  In  relation  to  the  nsw 
conditions   of   the   crimes   they   have   had    to 


face,  Wliere  the  American  economy  is  waste- 
ful, that  of  other  coui;irie.s  is  spartan.  Where 
the  American  people  liave  a  Qulit  In  obsoles- 
cence in  their  manufac'vured  good.s,  others 
:i;ake  their  items  last  and  last  for  years.  I 
don't  know  how  valid  such  a  criticl-sm  Is. 
Like  so  many  social  observations  it  Is  sub- 
ject to  different  interpretations  But  from 
;lme  to  time  we  gel  the  feehng  that,  much 
of  the  criticism  is  Justified  Our  AmeriDan 
economy  has  pampered  us  to  an  unhealthy 
degree  We  ha\e  become  so  accustomed  to 
•!ie  good  things  in  lite  that  we  really  believe 
■hat  they  are  normal  a;;d  we  demand  them 
.IS  ovir  right  But  I  think  that  we  cjuld  learn 
:;iucn  and  gain  much  by  doing  without  the 
.surplus  and  wasteful  layers  of  a  luxury  ori- 
e:ited  economy,  which  is  frequently  bad  for 
;".e  oody  and  harmful  to  our  spiritual  health. 

Somewhere  in  our  celebration  of  Thanks- 
giving 1973  we  should  become  sensitive  to 
the  need  for  a  change  in  our  life  style.  In 
any  case,  whether  or  not  we  become  active 
and  willing  partners  in  such  a  change: 
change  there  will  be.  And  it  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  force  of  circumstances  in  the 
dlffere-it   world   in   uhlch  we   now  live. 

Modern  .society  has  created  for  us  the  huge 
problem  of  an  industrial  technological  cul- 
ture which  creates  Its  own  dynamism  so  that 
the  more  technology  we  have  the  more  we 
invent,  and  the  more  we  become  governed 
by  our  Inventions 

However,  we  use  more  technology  at 
enormous  material  and  spiritual  expense.  The 
current  energy  crisis  created  by  the  short 
supply  of  oil  Is  Illustrative  of  the  problem 
we  have  made  for  ourselves.  The  Arab  polit- 
ical ploy  In  cutting  back  oil  production  Is 
not  the  cause  of  the  energy  crisis  It  may  In 
fact  be  the  result  of  the  energy  crisis.  The 
fact  la  that  we  are  using  more  oU  today  than 
ever  before  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  we  could  double  our  needs  by  1980. 
Oil  even  In  the  oU  soaked  regions  of  the 
Arab  middle  east  Is  cot  an  unlimited  com- 
modity. Sooner  or  later  those  oil  wells  wUl 
be  uaed  up.  With  the  Increasing  demands 
for  more  and  more  energy,  the  chances  are 
that  the  wells  would  be  exploited  to  the  last 
drop  In  another  2  decades  In  any  event.  It  is 
good  economic  policy  for  those  nations  to 
keep  their  oil  under  the  ground  for  as  long 
as  possible.  The  price  can  be  Increased  so 
there  la  no  loss  of  revenue  to  the  oil  pro- 
ducing nations,  and  the  scarce  commodity 
can  be  kept  longer. 

It  has  been  made  clear  enough  by  now 
that  to  meet  the  pre«»ent  energy  crisis  which 
wlU  remain  with  us — with  or  without  the 
Middle  East  conflict — we  have  to  do  a  simple 
thing.  Demand  less  oil.  which  meaiu  using 
less  gas.  less  electric  power,  less  mileage  In 
our  cars,  less  fuel  consumption  all  around. 

But  the  Indications  are  that  we  find  It  very 
dlfllcult  to  do  with  less.  Oovernment  spokes- 
men so  far  have  only  talked  about  the  need 
for  conserving  energy.  As  yet  they  have 
shown  a  fascinating  reluctance  9o  act.  Why? 
Because  It  Involves  lowering  our  standard 
of  living.  There's  the  rub.  We  would  all  have 
to  lower  our  standard  of  living. 

Would  thU  be  such  a  bad  thing?  I  think 
not.  In  fact  It  might  do  us  all  a  great  deal 
of  good  physically  and  spiritually.  Our  homes 
are  terribly  overheated  In  any  case.  To  reduce 
the  thermostat  by  a  few  degrees  wUI  give  us 
all  less  colds,  and  our  house  plants  will  pro- 
duce healthier  blooms.  By  walking  a  little 
and  driving  leas  we  can  enjoy  more  of  the 
fresh  air  and  engage  in  vital  exercise.  Air 
lines  can  drastically  cut  their  overlapping 
competitive  flights  and  in  saving  enormous 
quantities  of  fuel  can  decrease  the  air  and 
noise  pollution  of  our  cities  It  Is  suggested 
by  some  enthusiasts  that  without  aoy  real 
hardships  wa  can  cut  our  oil  consumption  by 
as  much  as  80%  of  our  present  demand.  This 
may  be  an  exaggerated  and  over-optlmlstle 
estimate,  but  It  la  clear  that  If  each  respon- 
sible member  of  our  society  reduced   by  a 
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small  fraction  his  consumption  of  energy — 
the  saving  would  add  up  to  mUitot^  of  barrels 
of  oU  a  week. 

Ihat  we  would  be  healthier  as  a  result  goes 
without  dispute.  Or.r  wa'.er  would  be  purer. 
Our  lives  would  !>e  refreshed.  By  pre3ervlng 
more  and  polluting  less  we  woula  live  health- 
ier, more  natural  and  therefore  happier  lives. 

My  point  is  that  some  shortages  might 
actually  be  good  for  us.  Il  is  not  liUT  shortages 
but  our  surpluses  which  hurt  us.  Our  cars 
are  too  much,  we  gulp  too  much  gas,  there 
is  too  much  noise,  there  is  too  much  nev.'S- 
prlnt.  A  newspaper  article  with  a  message 
that  can  be  expounded  without  dlfflcoJly  ih 
2000  words  or  so  spills  over  Into  10  pages  In 
the  New  York  Times  with  all  the  borodom  of 
repetitlveness  and  the  pains  of  literary  con- 
stipation. That  example  Is  a  symbol  of  our 
wasteful  life  style  We  need  to  cut  down,  slow 
up,  stay  home,  eat  vepet^ible  soup  and  call 
up  old  friends  once  in  a  while.  It  is  argued 
that  Americans  have  been  able  to  handle 
adversity.  It  is  prosperliy  which  is  the  danger. 
The  voice  of  America  is  the  strident  singing 
commercial.  Buy  more,  consume  more,  get 
more  things,  even  if  you  can't  afford  them. 
"Wouldn't  you  really  rather  have  a  Buick?" 

We  have  all  become  victims  of  the  modem 
industrial  technological  syndrome  in  which 
we  are  ail  consumers  Wc  devour  the  things 
proouccd  by  others  and  the  more  things  we 
have  the  happier  we  believe  we  should  be. 
So  we  have  created  a  thlngolatry — a  civilisa- 
tion whl3h  wcrcnlpc  things.  But  there  Is 
another  Important  aspert  to  all  this. 

A  deliberate  re-em>hasls  upon  a  simpler 
more  natural  pattern  of  life  will  not  only 
demonstrate  our  Individual  and  national  ca- 
pacity to  make  small  sacrifices.  But  it  will 
do  more.  It  will  compel  us  to  adopt  a  more 
sensitive  and  finer  set  of  values. 

Consider  what  s:r:  of  people  were  those 
pilgrims  who  marked  their  first  Thanks- 
giving Of  the  102  passengers  who  landed  on 
Plymouth  Ro-?k.  51  died  within  the  first  six 
months.  Their  graves  had  to  be  kept  level 
with  the  grotind  In  order  to  save  them  from 
desecration  and  to  keep  from  the  Indians 
the  knowledge  of  the  frightful  toll  of  casual- 
ties. Not  a  single  family  had  been  spared 
from  death.  The  survivors  Ihed  on  the  fringe 
of  starvation  In  a  hostile  unchartered  world. 
They  never  knew  what  It  was  to  have  enough 
or  to  be  secure.  They  stood  alone  against 
the  forces  of  nature  and  man  These  were  the 
people  who  gathered  to  give  thanks  to  God 
for  Uls  blessings. 

Why  did  they  give  thanks?  WeU.  among 
other  things  they  thanked  God  for  their 
own  lives,  for  fair  health,  freedom,  family, 
a  home,  work,  companions,  a  little  more  to 
eat  and  clothes  to  wear. 

Today  we  have  so  much  more  that  by 
comparison  we  live  like  princes  in  gilded 
palaces.  I  dcn't  know  if  we  feel  a  deeper 
spirit  of  thankfulness  but  we  certainly  have 
proper  cause  for  such.  We  here  in  America 
represent  the  most  fortunate  section  of 
mankind.  Most  of  the  world's  teeming  popu- 
lation are  not  so  blessed. 

It  should  be  natural  and  easy  for  us  to 
give  thanks.  But  in  truth  our  appreciation 
for  what  we  have  comes  only  at  widely  sepa- 
rated moments.  Thanksgiving  Day  is  such  a 
precious  moment. 

But  giving  thanks  requires  wisdom  also. 
The  question  Is  what  is  the  cause  of  our 
gratitude.  To  answer  such  a  question  calls 
upon  our  sense  of  values.  Let  us  sort  out  our 
priorities  Life,  health,  friends,  a  home,  work; 
these  are  the  things  that  alone  are  of  Im- 
portance. Let  us  learn  to  rejoice  In  them  and 
while  we  have  them  to  embrace  and  cherish 
them  for  all  we  are  worth.  Life  is  good.  Life 
Is  abuudan;.  God  is  merciful.  His  ml.-acles 
are  wiUi  us  every  day  It  is  only  that  we  take 
them  tor  granted  too  much  We  cross  a  busy 
road  There  Is  no  law  that  «e  must  reach 
the  other  aide.  We  go  Into  a  restaurant,  eat 
food   prepared   by   unknown   han<la.   W»   fiy 
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thousands  of  miles  and  our  lives  are  In 
charge  cf  an  unknown  pilot  with  all  the 
frailties  cf  human  nature.  We  go  to  sleep 
at  night  and  wake  In  the  morning.  When 
someone  doesn't  wake  up  we  think  It  strange. 
The  strange  thing  Is  that  most  of  us  do 
wake  God's  miracles  are  indeed  with  us  night 
and  day.  In  an  old  rabbinic  ethic  the  fol- 
lowers are  called  on  to  bless  God  with  100 
benedictions  a  day.  But  those  lines  of  grati- 
tude are  lor  the  simple  things  In  Ule  that  we 
all  take  for  granted. 

One  of  the  spiritual  lessons  of  Thanks- 
giving will  enable  us  to  become  aware  ol  the 
real  blessings  »e  have — minds  that  can 
think,  hearts  that  can  love,  hands  that  can 
lift,  loved  ones  to  whom  we  matter,  free- 
dom to  grow  and  to  quest,  frlenas  to  con- 
verse with,  tKKiks  to  read,  music  to  hear,  art 
to  see.  These  are  the  things  that  make  for 
happiness  and  call  forth  for  our  thazikful- 
ress.  Not  one  of  them  Is  priced  beyond  our 
means.  Not  one  of  them  will  be  affected  by 
an  energy  crisis.  Net  one  of  them  is  asso- 
ciated With  a  call  for  a  lower  standard  of 
living.  The  other  things  are  the  unessen- 
tial baggage  of  our  burden  of  life.  But  these 
are  the  elements  of  life  itself. 

So  then,  my  message  today  Is  one  with  two 
sides.  First,  we  can  use  the  energy  crisis  cf 
the  time  to  improve  our  life  style.  Doing 
without  some  of  the  material  things  we  have 
become  used  to  will  do  us  a  lot  of  good— 
physically  and  spiritually.  Secondly,  as  a  con- 
tinuation cf  this  we  are  called  upon  to  pay 
regard  to  the  things  that  really  do  matter— 
the  blessings  of  life  and  health  and  daUy 
work.  A  wise  man  suggested  that  every  rn>n 
should  place  himself  at  zero  and  then  reckon ^^ 
every  degree  ascending  from  thai  point  m""^ 
an  occasion  for  thanks. 

A  countryman  of  mine — a  sen  of  a  noble 
family — had  a  family  motto — 'Think  and 
Thank'  .  The  message  of  that  motto  can  weU 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  this  two  fold  message. 
Think  and  Thank. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAIXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  COKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  litUe  aver 
100  years  &go.  James  Russell  Lowell,  one 
of  the  most  distinsruislied  men  of  letters 
of   19th-centur>   America,  ohser\'ed: 

It  Is  by  presence  of  mind  In  uniriel  emer- 
gencies that  the  na'.lve  m::Al  of  a  m«n  is 
tested. 

Lowell's  message  has  not  been  dulled 
by  the  iron  tongue  of  time. 

In  man}'  respects,  the  energy  crisis 
presently  confronting  the  Nation  repre- 
sents an  "vmiried  emergency."  The  p«r- 
vajive  nature  of  the  crisis  threatens  not 
only  ever>'  facet  of  American  hie.  but 
also  calls  into  question  the  basic  tenets 
upon  which  our  society  was  founded  and 
has  prospered'.  This  Nation  has  literally 
been  ae\Tl»?ed  without  any  restrictions 
due  to  lack  of  erergy  or  mineral  re- 
sources, while  operating  mider  the  illu- 
sion that  there  resources  were  infinite. 
For  far  too  lang.  we  have  failed  to  grasp 
the  fundamental  notion  that  energy  is 
basic,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate suprlies.  our  trillion  dollar  econ- 
omy, our  unprecedented  starxlrrd  of  liv- 
ing, and  our  leadership  in  vorld  affairs 
rest  on  a  tenuous  foundation. 

To   the   majority   of   Americans,   the 


energy  crisis  represents  a  confoiondlng 
experi-nce  While  accepting  the  reality 
of  the  shortage,  they  cannot  compre- 
hend why  It  was  thrust  upon  us  so  sud- 
denly, what  its  future  impact  will  be  on 
American  society,  and  what  declsioas  will 
have  to  be  made  to  meet  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  crisis. 

E»miGy    MTTH3 

In  order  to  understand  the  complexity 
and  pervasiveness  of  the  pioblem.  it  is 
essential  that  we  first  dispose  of  a  num- 
ber of  Illusions  relative  to   the  energy 
crisis.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  realize 
that  the  energy  crisis  is  not  a  temporary 
emergency.  Our  deficiency  is  a  deepen- 
ing long-term  impasse  that  is  certain  to 
affect  every  facet  of  American  life  for 
at  lea^t  the  next  decade.  While  it  is  a 
laudable  goal,  it  is  questionable  that  we 
can   achieve   energy   self-sufficiency    by 
1980,  as  the  energy  industries  need  6- 
to  10-year  leadtimes  to  increase  produc- 
tion to  a  level  that  will  be  adequate  to 
our  ever-escalating  demand.  Moreover, 
the  planning  and  development  of  alter- 
native  sources   of   energy   is   a  compU- 
cated  business,  not  amenable  to  instant 
analysis  or  simplistic  solutions. 

It  is  also  essential  that  we  come  to 
grips  with  the  realization  that  the  end 
of  the  '-fossil  fuel  era"  is  approaching. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  the 
reality  that  we  have  fixed  resource 
boundaries,  and  th.^t  radical  changes  in 
our  oil-based  economy  cannot  be  denied 
any  longer.  The  era  of  cheap,  abundant 
oil  is  over,  and  the  sooner  we  accept  this 
fact,  the  sooner  we  can  get  on  with  the 
task  of  developing  alternative  energy 
sources. 

Another  illusion  that  has  surfaced  with 
the  onset  of  the  energy  crisis  concerns 
the   relationship   between   the   shorUge 
and  our  efforts  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment. Many  have  contended  that  con- 
cern for  environmental  values  U  Incom- 
patible with  the  development  and  use  of 
our  energy  resources.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  our  efforts  to  clean  up  our  air 
and  water  can  in  no  way  be  categorized 
as  a  primarj-  cause  for  the  energy  crisis. 
It  has  aggravated  the  situation — but  it 
has    not    caused    it.    Environmentalists 
have  warned  for  years  that  the  glut- 
tonous use  of  our  energy  resources  would 
exact   a  stem   price   on   our  society   if 
consumption  were  not  moderated.   We 
have  now  come  to  realize  the  foresight 
and  wisdom  of  these  predictions. 

It  would  also  be  an  illusion  to  blame 
our  energy  deficiency  entirely  on  the 
Arab  oil  boycott.  The  crisis  was  immi- 
nent long  before  the  Persian  Gulf  na- 
tions' closed  the  spigot  on  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  be  w^.th  us  even  if 
the  oil  embargo  were  to  end  today  The 
boycott  simply  brought  to  an  explosive 
point  a  crL'is  that  had  been  simmering 
for  almost  a  decade,  and  which  had 
erupted  quite  visibly  as  early  as  1969. 

Finaiiv.  we  must  dispel  the  notion  that 
atimgent.  mandatory  conservation 
measures  are  not  necessary.  While  I  am 
hopeful  that  rationing  can  be  avoided 
we  must  formulate  eCTective  waste  elimi- 
nation programs  and  policies  designed 
to  check  our  profligate  use  of  energy.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  a  naUonal  tra«edy 
that  we  waste  at  least  one-third  of  the 
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energy  we  consume.  The  average  Amer- 
ican uses  as  much  energy  in  just  a  few 
days  as  half  of  the  world  s  people  on  an 
individual  basis  consume  in  1  year  It 
is  critical  that  each  of  us  redefine  what 
IS  an  essenUal  use  of  energy,  and  mod- 
erate our  excesses  accordingly. 

SOCRCKS   or   KNERuT 

In  seeking  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  energy  crisis,  it  is  useful  to  quickly 
survey  the  sources  of  energy  at  our  dis- 
posal, and  the  prospects  for  their  devel- 
opment In  the  future. 


December  22,  1973 


on.    AND  GAS 


At  the  present  time,  oU  and  gas  are 
responsible    for    three-quarters    of    our 
current    energy    needs    in    the    United 
SUtes.  In  1970,  86  percent  of  the  energy 
consumed  in  Maine  was  in  the  form  of 
petroleum  products.  However,  the  pros- 
pect that  oil  and  gas  will  meet  the  antic- 
ipated demands  of  the  future  is  not  en- 
couraging. Even  with  the  oil  from  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline,  estimated  to  rise 
to  2  million  barrels  per  day  by  1980  do- 
mestic production  of  oU  will  not  exceed 
12  million  barrels  per  day.  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  18  million  barrels  per  day  to  be 
imported  in  order  to  meet  estimated  1985 
consumpUon  levels.  An  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  report  has  shown  that  Arab 
OU  will  have  to  supply  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent of  our  needs  for  the  next  15  years 
regardless   of   what    the   United   States 
spends  on  alternate  forms  of  energy  u  S 
reserves  of  oil  and  gas  are  limited,  and 
If  we  were  to  depend  only  on  domestic 
sources,  experts  have  predicted  that  our 
reserves  would  be  exhausted  by  the  vear 
2000   While  it  has  been  estimated  by  thJ 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  there 
could  be  as  much  as  7  trillion  barrels  of 
oil    trapped    in   shale    in    the    Western 
States— enough    to   make    this   country 
energy    self-sufficient    for    hundreds   of 
years—a  pressing  need  exists  to  further 
develop  the  technology  to  extract  this  oil 
without  doing  irreparable  harm  to  our 
environment. 

It  seems  clear  from  these  facts  that 
our  own  oil  and  gas  resources  are  limited 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  base  our  energv- 
PoUcy  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  other 
naUon's  passions  or  policies.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  ex- 
orbitaiit  price  increases  demanded  for 
this  oil  of  recent  date,  serve  to  vividly 
underscore  the  inadequacy  of  such  a 
pol  cy.  Therefore,  it  is  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  realize  that  oU  and  gas  cannot  ade- 

«/"f,!*  if  /"^'  ^^*  anticipated  demands 
of  the  future 

COAL 

Coal,  which  accounts  for  18  perc2nt  of 
the  total  energy  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try, is  in  plentiful  supply  in  the  United 
States.  While  reserves  are  adequate  for 
the  future,  concern  over  the  expanded 
use  of  this  energy  resource  chiefly  cen- 
ters on  extraction  and  effluent  problems 
The  extraction  of  coal  not  only  scars  the 
environment,  but  can  be  both  unsafe 
and  unhealthy.  Unfortunately,  environ- 
mental damage  does  not  end  with  extrac- 
tion. Much  of  the  US.  coal  supply  par- 
ticularly In  the  East,  has  a  high  sulfur 
content,  which  must  be  removed  before 
combustion. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  consider  coal  a 


promising  fuel  for  the  future.  It  is  vltaUy 
important  that  we  press  forward  to 
further  develop  the  technology  associated 
with  the  processes  of  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction.  By  1990.  coal  could  be  sup- 
pli'ing  significant  amounts  of  gas  and  oil 
If  enough  capital  is  forthcoming,  ample 
water  for  the  manufacturing  process  L-, 
available,  and  the  safety  and  environ- 
mental problems  attendant  to  extracUnu 
coal  are  solved. 

mCTEAR     ENESOT 

Nuclear  energy,  at  once  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  promising  new  energv 
sources,  presently  accounts  for  only  about 
1  percent  of  our  total  energy  consump- 
tion^ In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  8 
to  10  years  to  get  a  plant  on  the  line  in 
full  operaUon.  it  can  only  be  helpful  to 
our  energy  situation  in  the  long  run   At 
present.  3»- nuclear-powered  generating 
plants  are  in  operation,  55  are  under  con- 
struction, and  90  are  on  order.  By  1980 
it  Is  estimated  that  nuclear  energy  wUl 
provide  about  7  percent  of  the  national 
demand  for  energy.  ""-loimi 

While  many  questions  need  to  be  asked 
and   answered   before  full   development 
Of  nuclear  energy  can  proceed— such  as 
how  the  hazards  of  thermal  pollution 
reactor  accidents,  and  disposal  of  radio- 

^^7.1.*'*^^*'^  ''^^  ^  '■«1"«<1  to  an  ac- 
ceptable minimum— this  source  of  energy 
holds  great  promise  for  the  future. 

SOLA*    tNCKOT 

Solar  energy's  potential  *as  been  long 
underrated,  but  is  quickly  gaining  advo- 
cates In  the  scienUflc  community  Direct 
conversion  of  solar  energy  is  possible  by 
allowing  the  solar  radiaUon  to  act  as  a 
heat  source  or  by  using  photocells  which 
produce  an  electric  current  when  ex- 
posed to  light.  At  the  present  time,  uUll- 
zauon  of  this  source  of  energy  is  almost 
nonexistent.  •"iuut.i- 

Although  costs  are  likely  to  be  high 
the  cl^n,  renewable,  and  abundant  na- 
ture of  solar  energy  wlU  provide  strong 
incentive  for  extensive  utilization  In  the 
future.  Federal  funding  for  solar  re- 
search has  increased  fourfold  this  past 

HTOBOILECTRIC    POWtH 

In  consideration  of  alternative  sources 
or  energy,  it  Is  my  strong  conviction  that 
we  must  have  a  thorough  reexamination 
of  the  potential  of  hydroelectric  re- 
sources, hicluding  tidal  power.  At  the 
pr^nt  time,  about  70  percent  of  the 
hydroelectiic  pover  potential  In  the 
united  StJtes  remains  untapped  Put 
another  way.  an  existing  resource  that 
could  yield  almost  500  biUlon  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity  annually  remains 
undeveloped. 

In  the  past,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  new  hydroelectric  re- 
sources, or  the  redevelopment  of  existing 
projects,  has  been  expense  But  the  eco- 
nomics of  energy  production  Is  under- 
going radical  change  and  this  may  prove 
to  be  far  less  expensive  than  other 
energy  sources. 

In  recognition  of  the  foregoing  I  re- 
cently wrote  to  President  Nixon  request- 
ing his  support  for  a  reexamination  of 
the  potential  utility  of  hydroelectric 
energy.  As  we  proceed  to  mold  a  future 
energy  policy  for  this  country,  priority 
consideration  must  be  given  to  nonpol- 
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luting,  renewable,  and  available  sources 

if  energy 

WI.ND  A.ND  <,!..    IHEhMAL  KNEBCT 

Wind  and  K<*othermal  energy  are  also 
otiiig  con-sidered  as  alternate  sources  of 
energy,  but  research  In  these  areas  Is  In 
the  embryonic  stage.  Limited  amounts  of 
geothemial  energy  are  already  being 
tapped,  and  acrounl  for  about  0.1  percent 

if  our  pre.sent  electric  power  capacity.  In 
addition,  scientists  are  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  converting  chicken  waste  into 
■nethane  gas. 
.As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
LSMon,  the  development  of  new  sources 

■  f  energy  will  be  neither  ea^y  nor  Im- 
mediate. There  are  substantial  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  technological  ob- 
stacles that  must  be  overcome.  For  the 
present  we  have  no  choice  but  to  rely  on 
the  more  efficient  use  of  available  con- 
ventional fuels. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  ENERGY   CRISIS 

SHABINC   THE   BLAME 

More  than  any  other  single  factor,  our 
prolific  demand  for  energy  is  responsible 
for  the  present  shortage.  Americans  have 
been  overheating,  overcooling,  and  over- 
lighting  tlieir  bu5inesses  and  residences 
for  years  While  we  have  only  6  percent 
of  the  worlds  population,  we  neverthe- 
less manage  to  consume  over  35  percent 
of  the  world's  energy.  By  comparison, 
this  Is  twice  as  much  as  West  CJermany 
and  Great  Britain  consume,  and  W'z 
times  the  level  of  consumption  in  Japan. 
In  1972.  petroleum  demand  alone  grew 
by  7.2  percent,  and  demand  in  1973  has 
been  running  1.2  million  barrels  per  day 
ahead  of  last  year.  Put  in  another  per- 
spective, our  demand  for  energy  con- 
tinues to  Increase  at  a  rate  far  In  excess 
of  population  growth,  while  supply  has 
tightened  considerablj'. 

But  demand  has  not  been  the  only  cul- 
prit. A  serious  lack  of  refining  capacity 
has  also  led  to  our  energy  problems.  Only 
one  n.ajor  refinery  has  been  built  in  the 
United  States  since  the  late  1960's.  Even 
if  we  could  import  all  the  crude  oil  we 
needed  to  balance  supply  with  demand, 
our  present  refineries  could  only  process 
about  13  million  barrels  per  day.  which  is 
some  6  million  barrels  less  than  we  are 
presently  consuming  daily.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  to  meet  demand  by  1985, 
the  equivalent  of  60  new  refineries,  with 
a  dally  capacity  of  9  million  barrels, 
must  be  constructed. 

As  stated  earlier,  environmental  laws 
may  have  aggravated  the  crisis  but  have 
not  caused  it;  in  protecting  the  quality 
of  water  and  air,  certain  trade-offs  have 
been  necessary.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
retreat  from  our  overall  commitment  to 
a  clean  environment.  We  can  take  no 
pride  in  the  fact  that  we  can  catch  raw 
sewage  In  our  rivers  but  not  salmon. 
The  goal  of  achieving  enerify  self-suffi- 
ciency Is  not  Incompatible  with  a  livable 
planet. 

The  oU  Industry  can  share  a  good  deal 
of  ihe  blame  for  the  energy  crisis.  As 
late  a^  1972.  it  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  crude  oil  stocks  were  InFufflclent  to 
meet  anticipated  demand.  Moreover,  for 
years  the  Indiastry  used  its  political  and 
economic  muscle  to  thwart  efforts  to  re- 
move Import  quotas.  Even  more  disap- 
pointing, there  Is  evidence  the  major  oil 
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companies  may  be  u.sing  the  crisis  as  a 
vehicle  for  driving  many  independent  oil 
dealers  out  of  business.  Today,  we  still 
are  not  certain  of  the  severity  of  the 
crisis  becau.?e  the  oU  companies  refuse  to 
disclose  their  reserve.s 

The  ad  hoc,  diffuse  and  often  con- 
flicting governmental  approaches  to  en- 
ergy policy  must  also  be  held  accountable 
for  our  present  dilemma  To  date.  Gov- 
ernment responses  to  the  energ>'  problem 
have  t)een  crisis  onented,  fragmented, 
and  short  term  in  scope  Energy  policy 
has  con.sisted  of  a  myriad  of  laws,  regu- 
lations, actions  and  maciion.s,  without 
any  consideration  ol  the  need  for  an  in- 
tegrated comprehensive  national  energ>' 
policy.  The  people  of  America  have  every 
right  to  expect  their  Government  to  act 
decisively  and  wiseLv  m  public  policy 
matters,  and  the  Government  has  clearly 
failed  to  meet  this  re.sponsibility  on  the 
energy  issue.  Instead  of  leadership, 
statesmanship,  and  rational  judgment. 
we  have  witnessed  policymaking  on  the 
run. 

In  addition,  the  need  for  a  mandators- 
allocation  of  petroleum  products  was  evi- 
dent a  year  ago,  yet  the  administration 
time  and  again  rejected  the  notion.  The 
Congress  gave  the  President  standby  au- 
thority to  implement  a  program  of  man- 
datory allocation  in  April,  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  Persian  Gulf  nations  closed 
the  oil  spigot  and  congressional  passage 
of  the  measure  was  imminent,  that  the 
administration  yielded  m  its  opposition. 

It  should  not,  therefore,  be  surprising 
that  the  American  people  are  disillu- 
sioned and  bitter  over  the  recent  turn 
of  events.  They  have  listened  to  a  parade 
of  promises,  numerous  pronouncements, 
and  addresses  to  the  Nation  with  little 
meaningful  foUowup,  a  lobbyists'  conven- 
tion at  congressional  hearings  on  emer- 
gency energy  legislation,  and  staggering 
profits  by  the  major  oil  companies  who 
now  object  to  any  restrictions  on  the 
size  of  those  profits  while  the  consumer 
is  told  to  tighten  his  belt,  drop  his  ther- 
mostat, lower  hLs  speed,  eliminate  Sun- 
day driving  and  recreational  activities 
to  help  America  meet  the  crisis  and  hold 
the  line  on  inflation.  In  a  year  that  has 
already  severely  tested  the  strength  and 
reriliency  of  the  American  people,  it  Is 
highly  unfortunate  that  Government  ef- 
forts to  address  the  problems  Inherent 
In  the  energy  shortage  have  been  so 
feeble  aoid  Inadequate. 

PROSPECTS  rOR  THE  TUTURE 

While  no  one  can  escape  from  some 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  ilie  energy 
crisis,  the  solution  does  not  lie  in  assess- 
ing blame.  At  be.st,  pointing  an  accusa- 
tory finger  is  counterproductive,  and  can 
only  Impede  our  efforts  to  address  the 
problem  rationally  and  effectively.  This 
Is  clearly  a  time  wlien  candor  and  a  co- 
operative spirit  must  prevail,  uninhibited 
by  self-serving  and  parochial  motives. 

The  immediai-e  concern  of  this  countrj* 
centers  around  the  short-term  availa- 
bility of  fuel  supplies  There  Ls  little  that 
can  be  done  to  Increase  supply  before 
the  end  of  the  decade,  and  our  options 
have  been  narrowly  restricted  For  now, 
the  only  answer  to  our  energy  deficien- 
cies is  to  stretch  supplies  through  damp- 
ened demand.  The  degree  of  Government 
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Intervention  needed  to  aclileve  this  aim 
Is  largely  contingent  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  consumers  to  voluntarily  cooper- 
ate In  conserving  energy  To  date,  this 
response  has  been  encouraging. 

While  an  early  .settlement  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ea-'^i  might  result  in  increased  Arab 
oil  production  ard  a  re.<^umption  of  sales 
to  this  countrv-.  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  renewed  imports  would  still  not 
totally  close  tiie  gap  between  supply  and 
present  demand.  Until  we  are  able  to 
develop  new  energy  resources,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  radical  eneren,-  conservation 
mea.'^ures  will  be  necessary. 

From  a  long-term  perspective,  there 
aopears  little  relief  m  .'■ight  for  at  least 
the  next  10  years  Refinery  construction 
takes  3  years,  the  creation  of  deepwater 
ports  5  years,  and  the  development  of  an 
oil  field  5  years.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
development  of  nonconventional  fuels 
promLses  to  take  even  longer.  Due  to  the 
long  leadtimes  involved,  it  is  essential 
that  we  take  up  the  challenges  immedi- 
ately. Long-range  planning  and  ac- 
celerated research  by  both  the  Federal 
and  private  sectors  are  necessary  to 
reach  solutions  in  an  orderly  maimer. 
The  riational  interest  will  only  be  fur- 
ther jeopardized  by  additional  delays. 

A   NATIONAL   ENEBCT   STRATECT 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  strategy.  Energy  policy  has  been 
poorly  defined  for  years,  and  we  are  now 
reaping  the  inconveniences  and  hard- 
ships emanating  from  our  past  mistakes. 
Although  there  Is  something  inherently 
bad  in  formulating  public  policy  In  the 
midst  of  a  crisis,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  proceed  at  once  In  defining  the  steps 
necessary  to  meet  the  short-  and  long- 
term  Implications  of  the  energ>'  crisis. 

During  the  later  part  of  1973,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  began  to  re- 
spond definitively  to  the  energy  crisis. 
P.^ssage  of  the  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
line, a  mandatory  allocation  program, 
and  a  bill  providing  for  year-round  day- 
light saving  time,  represent  important 
steps  forward  in  meeting  the  challenge 
prsed  by  the  energy  crisis.  The  House 
and  Senate  are  becoming  an  "energy- 
oriented  Congress."  and  1974  is  certain 
to  yield  additional  legislation  increasing 
funds  for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, streamlining  and  reorganizing  the 
Federal  institutional  structure  for  en- 
ergy matters,  and  coordinating  existing 
programs  and  policies  so  that  an  Inte- 
grated and  imifled  Federal  response  will 
be  fortlicoming  to  the  energy  crisis.  The 
President's  proposal  to  spend  $10  billion 
on  energy  research  and  development 
programs  over  the  next  5  years  repre- 
sents an  additional  affirmative  response 
to  the  crisis. 

The  administration's  recent  announce- 
ment that  a  standby  system  for  nation- 
wide gasoline  rationing  has  been  set  up 
is  also  a  positive  end  necessary  under- 
taking. While  none  of  us  hope  that  ra- 
tioning will  be  necessary,  it  is  neverthe- 
less important  that  the  machinery  be  in 
place  and  operable  in  the  event  that  it 
might  be  needed  More  imixirtantly.  It  is 
essential  that  a  rationing  program  be 
structured  so  as  to  recognize  the  special 
needs  and  circumstances  of  the  people 
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who  are  heavily  dependent  upon  their 
automobUe  for  their  livelihood. 

The  chief  aim  of  a  naUonal  energy 
strategy  should  be  to  keep  the  economy 
operating  as  close  to  full  employment  as 
possible,  and  minimizing  the  inconven- 
ience and  hardship  resultant  in  energy 
shortages-   The  pohcy   must   be   flexible 
enough    to    recognize    special    circum- 
stances and  must  provide  significant  lee- 
way to  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  their  own  energy  con- 
servaUon  plans  and  means  of  utilizing 
energy  resources.  Moreover.  Federal  eco- 
nomic and  technological  assistance  must 
be  freely  available  to  these  uniLs  of  gov- 
ernment. Most  importanUy.  a  national 
energy  strategy  must  be  forward  looking 
taking  mto  consideration  the  acute  inter- 
play between  energy  and  our  political 
social,    and   economic    institutions   and 
policies. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  possible  that 
the  current  crisis  may— in  the  long  run- 
prove  to  be  a  timeb-  and  invaluable  lesson 
for  America.  As  one  naUonal  magazine 
put  It:   -Energy  flows  through  the  society 
like  a  network  of  uncharted  streams" 
The  ripple  effects  of  the  energy  shortage 
have  brought  this  fact  of  life  to  the  -sur- 
face with  glaring  emphasis.  To  be  sure 
this  -untried  emergency"  presently  con- 
fronting the  Nation  will  severely  test  the 
presence  of  mind"  and  the  "native  met- 
tie     of  each  and  every  American.  I  am 
confident  that  .America  wiU  not  be  found 
wanting. 
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GEOTHER.MAL  ENERGY     \  PARTIAL 
SOLCnON  TO  OUR  ENERGY  CRI- 


HON.  SPARK  .M    .^.ATSL'N.AGA 

OF    HAyilAIX 

i:i  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

f,i^,  MATST^JAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 

faL\  a  Houss  Science  and  Astronautics 
Subcommittee  held  extensive  hearings 
mto  the  potential  for  harnessing  the 
heat  of  the  Earth,  geothermal  eneTgy  to 
meet  America  s  burgeoning  energv  needs 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  UrJver- 

^r,^  ^'■*"  ^'^  "^^  ^e  cooperation 
and  enthusiasm  of  other  SUte  and 
county  agencies,  the  Hawaii  geothermal 
project  has  begun  to  Investigate  X- 
th-rmal  sources  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
the  so-called  Big  Island,  ^ith  subsequent 

r^.  n.^1'  geophysical  exploraUon. 
flans  call  for  construction  of  a  lO- 
cu^gawatt  geothermal  pUct  plant  for  the 
dual  purposes  of  power  distribution  to 
Hawaji  and  international  study  bv  sci- 
enlists  and  engineers. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  magazine 
Honolulu.  University  of  Hawaii  Engl- 
neenng  Dean  John  Shupe  explored  the 
potential  and  the  pitfalLs  of  geothermal 
energy.  parlicuJariy  m  Hawaii,  and  looks 
to  a  future  when  j?eothermal  resources 
might  lupply  a  signi.ncant  part  of  our 
cOTntry'B  er-ergy  demands 

I  Include  tne  article  to  be  printed  In 
the  RrcoBo  at  lhi«  point; 


HABjtnaiMo  TB«  Hot  Rocxs 

(By  John  Shup«) 

DoM  Hawaii's  answer  to  the  energy  crisis 

Ue  in  the  tremendous  amount  of  geothermal 

energy   stored   la   u»e«i   laland*   by   volca^nc 

activity?  '      '^'-^^n. 

It  Just  might. 

Our  island  stat*^  with  Its  total  dependence 
en  imported  fowl!  fuels,  is  partloiisrly  vul- 
nerable to  the  global  energy  markit  and  this 
IS  a  travesty 

There  are  few  areas  In  the  mot:-!  so  gen- 
erously endowed  with  natural  eaergv-  -wind 
wave,  solar  and  geothermaj.  And  .11  ars  pc-" 
tentlal  nonpolluUng  power  sources 

The  Hawaii  Oeothermal  Project  has  been 
organl2-d  to  develop  a  candidate  from  these 
natural  sources  with  the  greatest  Hkelthood 
for  an  early  payoff  Initial  exploration  for  a 
usable  geothermaj  resource  wUl  co-centraie 
on  the  Big  Island  but  subsequent  geophysical 
survers  will  cover  all  major  islarda  in  Hawaii 

n.?,!^?t""f'  ''^"«y-  ^•'nply  defined,  is  the 
natural  heat  of  the  earth.  Most  of  this  heat 
is  burled  deep  within  the  enrths  core  and 
«n  t  be  ueed  effectively.  However,  there  are 
I~  /!? '°'"  '  'deluding  the  active  volcanic 
area  of  the  Big  Island)  where  this  heat  is 
crmcentrated  relatively  near  the  surface  and 
may  be  topped  as  a  potential  source  of  power 
These  hot  spots  can  eilst  a^  molten  magma 

^L?J;  •  »°*  '"'^*'"  °'"  K«"bermal  s^iam' 
Throughout  recorded  hutory  the  Interface  of 

,^,*"°"'i'*'  *"^  '*>*  '^^'^  ""'f***  In 
the  forni  of  geysers,  fumaroles  and  hot 
springs     has     provided     limited     utUlty     to 

The  first  major  uae  of  geothermal  en-rgv 
as  a  power  source  orlglimted  In  Italy  in  1904 

7^.1W.  '"**"  ^'^^  *^*  L»rdereao  geother- 
maj field  was  expanded  through  a  conven- 
tional turbine  to  generate  electricity.  Since 
then  geothermal  power  has  been  devMcped 
,1  «I!=^''  "«'"**  'n  California.  New  Zealand 
the  Soviet  Union.  Japan.  Iceland  and  Mexico' 
The  total  geothermal  power  can*'- It  v 
throughout  the  world  today  stands  r^t  at 
n^  ^fK»'atts-A  unit  of  power  eq^  to 
?ois  ™"  watts-very  nearly  equal  to  the 
H.i^'>?^*Jir*"  ^°««"ng  capability  of  the 
e^trr^.*^!^''"^  Company  on  Oahu  How- 
tn.,  ^  technology  for  utUlzing  geothermal 

f  °om*Vs^  ui^r^'^'''  ""^  '^""^^t  «tlmatos 
[;.?  r^f  ^^  Department  of  Interior  predkt 

1m  nri  1  ^""''"■^  "°'''  "^^y   ^  generating 
lOO^OOO  mega-vat ts  of  geothermal   powor   by 

TMs  upsurge  of  Interest  In  geothermal  re- 
^T'V*^""'^  in  part,  from  the^nerJy 
c«sla  The  United  States,  with  8-„  of  [he 
world  s  populat.on.  consumes  more  than  33- 
Of  the  worlds  energy.  Unle«  the  pattern 
changes,  by  1985  some  20-.  of  this  ene^y 
must  come  from  the  oU-rlch  nations  of  the 
world,  mostly  In  the  Middle  East.  So  whethe- 

^IJ^TK''"'  ^^-^  '"^"^  concern  ov3r 
power  bUckouu.  gaaol'ne  rationing.  »20 
blJUon  annual  deflciu  in  balance  of  pav- 
^f  .^■,iT'~""""^  degradation  or  pollti- 

^"^s"      ••   °^°-Po»"«nK.   domestic   alter 

'oJTk  ^;'''«""t>'  o^  Hawaii  la  the  lead  agency 
lu t^In^*'"  0«>thermal  Project  but  other 
J^te  and  county  agencle.  are  playing  im- 
portant role,  Ln  the  program   There's  ^j;re"t 

r^hotV^H"' w'"'^  '"""«  ^"^""y  and  staff 
^n  both  the  Manca  and  Hi;o  c&mpuies  and 
»4  researchers  hjve  aasUted  In  Identifying  38 
re^ch  t^iks  related  to  the  exploratton 
W-neratlon  and  utilisation  of  power  in 
Hawiii  A».l,t:n«  me  with  management  of 
the  project  U  George  Woollard.  director  of 
ijij  H^twall  Inaiitute  of  Geophysics,  and  John 
Crwen    dean  of  marine  programs 

The  »8  raeearch  team*  are  grouped  into 
three  programs  Th,  geophysical  program 
with  Oua  Purumoto  In  charge,  will  determine 
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.^^"^"^  "*•"'•  K«>thermal  resources 
exist.  The  engineering  program,  under  Paul 
Yuen  s  direction,  will  develop  technology  for 
the  geaeratlon  and  distribution  of  :x)wer 
from  the  source  Bob  Kamlns  la  supervlstne 
the  envlfonment*}  and  socioeconomics  pro- 
gram. '^ 

A  review  of  the  magnitude  of  the  research 

program  (as  well  as  the  conviction  that  much 

?i  ^f.  geothermal   technolo^  developed   In 

Hawaii    would    have    application    for    iBanv 

P^  of  the  Mainland)    Jed  to  a  major  pro- 

S^i.  «^f    '***'^h    »"PPort    from    the    Na- 
UonaJ  Science  Foundation 

from  -i^p'TJ,  ^^'  ,"'  ""■°°°  ""  '■•«'^^<^ 
rrom  NSP  in  May  of  this  year  which  will  be 

and^HTwl'?^    ""l    •^•°^    '"""^    *»>•    "^'' 
and  Hawaii  county  to  Implement  Phase  I  o- 

STaseT^wiM  ^'f   "'J°"*^   °^   '^   ««f°«    ' 
wu^  iLTt  l.^  ^°'  geophysical  exploration.^ 
with    umited    support    for    engineering    anr^ 
sonoeconomics  studies 

^tTlt.^  ^!^''?'  ""PP^"  •-  anticipated  t, 
aaslst  m   the  development  of  technology  to 

n?,n'^'\!    'O-'^^ff^'att    geothermal    pi,^ 
plant  on  the  Big  Island  which   will  be  we  I 

memX"''*^   T  ''«"«"***   "^  **  '^-'^-^ 
rnentally  pure.  In  addition  to  providing  on- 

llae  power  for  distribution   on   Hawaii    the 

Pllc^    plant    wiu    form    the    nucleus    of    a 

fva  lab';?^'  laboratory  ,n  Hawaii  and  wlU  b^ 

tllu  anH  Z  °'^«^»»'°'>  and  study  by  sclen- 

Initlau/^w    T"  '""^  '^°"°'^  "^«  "O'-ld 

Initially    the    Hawaii    Geothermal    Protect 

was  called  the  PELE  Project  m  honor  of  ^he 

f  nT,J,t"  '^'"''*  ""'  ^  '^'^  '°  recognition  Of 
a  number  of  appropriate  acronyms    such  as 
Power  Extraction  from  Lava  EneV?^  But  this 
UUe  was  dropped  at  the  request  of  the  Con 
gress   of    Hawaiian    People,    an   organlzat^n 

r,^h..  .  '^v.  ''^••''^  ^  esublish  own7«h°p 
rights  or  the  HawalUn  people  to  aU  geo- 
thermal resources,  '^ 

mll'LTJV^'^^  ""^    *^*   P'"°J«*^*   that,   no 

wVm   1.  »       ^  "  advantage  of  that  owner  (a.s 

geothermal  resources  are  located  and  the 
^^Wlogy  developed  for  early  generation  of 

In  our  search  for  a  new  project  name    it 

of^the  t^fj"  '"^"'^  °'  *^^^^^'"  R.ch^rone 
Lr  h!^  '^  proponents  of  geothermal  power 

Which  means  hot  roclt.  The  term  is  even  more 
prophetic  of  later  phases  of  the  proS^ 
When,  rather  than  limiting  the  s^^f^ 
geothermal  steam  or  hot  water  we  wUl  en 
deavor  to  develop  direct  energy  conversion 
^^ques  for  extracting  pow^'f«,m  ZSn 

ThU  project  is  haunted  by  the  memory  of 
an  unsuccessful  1961  effort  of  the  M^ma 
Power  CO   of  California  to  drill  welL  fo^^tTe 

LZT' wi  ^"""'^'°«  °^  'team  on  tK  m, 
island.    We    are    continually    reminded    hf- 

?n  "whlc^  'r'^''^  °'  ""«  abonwe  at^mS 
n  which  four  test  wells  were  drUled  alone 

the'  "^0  T-  T  °'  "^""  '"  '^«  vlcTnlty  Of 
the    19(50   Kapoho    eruption.    None    of   these 

Howev^e'r    th^  -'gnlflcant  amounts  of  ste=^ 

"d  7M  wt  7  ""*  '^■"°*  holei^-from  180 
to  700  feet  deep— and   the  majority  of  nro- 

J^VZr'i^'"  '^'  '°^"^  are  thousands^. 
reet  deep  So  our  geophyslcut..?  arer.  t  «t  a 
discouraged  by  Magma's  earlier  venture 
ex^  nn^y!"°J^^  geothermal  fluid  does 
?^nfc\  •  f"^  ^"•"'^  *»^  reinforced 
^<on-  >  Z  I  ''"'""8  program  In  KUaue-i 
National  Park,  again  funded  by  NSF  "Thi^ 
hole  U  being  drilled  for  scientific  rather  than 
commercial  purpose,  to  check  out  a  theory 

f«.f  h!,  './P^*  """*  approximately  2  000 
feet  below  the  surface 

thSi^v''  and"".*,.^''""!  "PP**'  ''^  •"PPO'-t  this 
r.t^PL  ^"^^^""^^  thu  particular  site 
IV^  ^  "•**""  '  producing  ^11.  the  like  N 
hood  that  similar  spot*  oc?ur  ouUlSe  park 
boundaries  la  excellent.  ^ 
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What  will  be  the  impact  on  the  Big 
Island  and  the  rest  of  the  state  If  large 
amounts  of  potentially  Inexpensive  and  non- 
p>oUutlng  energy  are  discovered?  Ttiat's  quite 
a  question  and  one  which  our  socioeconomic 
program  will  look  into  in  some  det&U  Mayor 
Klmura  of  Hllo  and  his  staff,  particularly 
Lloyd  Sadamoto.  director  of  the  county  de- 
partment of  research  and  development,  will 
work,  closely  with  the  project  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  social  and  economic  models 

Currently,  the  peak  power  demand  for  the 
Big  Island  is  around  70  megawatts  By  con- 
trast the  geysers  geothe.-mai  field  Is  develop- 
ing new  power  capacity  in  excess  of  an  addi- 
tional 100  megawatts  each  year  If  a  geo- 
thermal field  of  this  magnitude  la  found 
the  preasure  to  utilize  this  resource  will  be 
tremendous. 

Win  It  cut  Big  Island  power  rates?  WUI  It 
stimulate  Big  Island  industry  and.  If  so, 
which  Industries — agriculture,  aquaculture. 
extractive  industries  from  the  sea  or  process- 
ing of  maganese  nodules? 

Will  It  be  possible  to  bring  this  energy  to 
Oahu,  either  with  an  later- Island  electric 
grid  or  through  the  conversion  and  trans- 
port of  hydrogen?  Will  the  state  become  a 
net  exp>orter  of  energy,  again  tlirough  trans- 
pKjrtlng  liquid  hydrogen  converted  through 
electrolyala  from  sea  water  by  geothermal 
energy? 

Obviously,  the  answers  to  these  questions 
will  require  concerted  efforts  In  scientific, 
technological,  societal,  legal  and  political 
areas.  The  Hawaii  Oeothermal  Project  has 
been  successful,  to  date,  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  all  elements  ot 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  State  and 
county  agencies,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, our  congressional  delegates.  Hawaiian 
Electric  and  the  Hllo  Electric  Light  Company, 
and  faculty  and  staff  from  14  departments 
and  reaearch  institutes  at  Manoa  and  Hllo 
are  all  Involved  In  bringing  geothermal  power 
to  Hawaii. 

It  would  appear  that,  as  far  as  the  future 
of  geothermal  energy,  is  concerned,  when 
you're  toe/a  wela.  you're  icpZa  teela! 


CUNY   WOMEN   FILE  SEX 
DISCRIMINATION  SUIT 

HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  December  22.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
largest  sex  discrimination  suit  ever 
brought  against  a  university  v.a^  filed 
against  the  City  University  of  New  York 
In  the  Federal  court,  southern  di.strict, 
and  I  fully  support  tliis  action  The  suit, 
brought  by  the  CUNY  Women's  Coali- 
tion, alleges  that  women  are  discrimi- 
nated agair^t  in  every  possible  aspect  of 
employment.  The  coalition  estimates 
that  the  suit  will  cost  City  University 
at  least  $40  million  in  back  pay  and  dam- 
ages 

At  a  press  conference  at  FYeedom 
House.  Dr.  Lllia  Melanl.  coalition  spokes- 
woman, charged 

The  Onlversitv  has  Institutionalized  sec- 
ond-class cltlren.shlp  for  women.  We  are  coi- 
•plcuoualy  abbent  from  positions  of  f>ower 
and  prestige,  and  our  doctorates  are  worth 
•  1.300  to  »3,0O0  less  per  year  than  those  of 
men. 

According  to  the  coalition,  this  suit 
Is  a  response  to  the  university's  refusal 
to  take  arvy  substantive  actions  to  ame- 
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horale  the  discriminatory  condiuons 
under  v^hich  women  work.  The  univer- 
sity has  to  date  ignored  charges  of  sex 
di.'^c rim! nation  filed  against  it  with  HEW 
and  EEOC  by  the  coalition  and  indi- 
vidual women 

The  suit  deals  with  discrimination  in 
hiring,  initial  appointment,  salary,  pro- 
motion, tenure,  maternity,  pension  bene- 
fits and  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  Ttie  changes  necessary  to 
remedy  current  and  past  dLscrimination 
suffered  by  women  will  involve  total  re- 
structuring of  university  policies  "to 
eliminate  the  old-boys-club  way  of  do- 
mg  things,"  stated  Dr  Clara  Melman.  a 
plamtia 

The  suit  is  being  brought  under  title 
VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  .^cl  and  sec- 
tion 1983  of  the  United  SUies  Code,  on 
behalf  of  the  5,000  women  faculty  in  City 
University 

In  her  statement.  Ms  Melani  said: 
CUNY  Women's  CoAi-moN 

The  purpose  of  today  s  press  conference  Is 
to  announce  that  the  CUN"i'  Women's  Coali- 
tion has  filed  a  cias£  action  suit  against  the 
City  Cniver^lty  of  New  York  for  sex  discrimi- 
nation The  Sim  has  been  filed  m  i.he  Federal 
Court,  Southern  District,  vinder  Title  'VII  of 
the  1964  Ci.ll  Rights  Act  and  Section  1983 
of  the  L'nited  Stales  Code  The  Coalition  Is 
t>elng  represeiited  by  the  noted  lab-ar  lawyer 
Judi-h   P    Vladeck    Esq 

More  irnpcrtan;  ihsin  the  fact  that  the  suit 
has  been  fiied  is  tne  reason  why  women 
brought  tills  suit  the  largest  class  action 
charging  sex  discruninaticn  ever  filed  against 
a  university  SlnipiV  because  of  this:  wher- 
ever we  look  ill  lae  University,  we  see  men  to 
the  right  men  to  the  left,  men  to  the  front — 
and  women  to  the  back. 

Although  women  in  City  University  have 
credential.'  that  equai  or  exceed  those  of  men, 
although  they  perforin  the  same  functions, 
appointed  at  the  lowest  ranks  and  usually  re- 
garded as  inferior  and  treft;«<l  as  Inferiors,  at 
every  level  and  In  e\ery  aspect  of  University 
life. 

At  the  department  level,  womer.  are  ap- 
pointed at  the  lowest  ranks  and  usually  re- 
main there  Fifty-nine  percent  of  aU  the 
women  faculty  in  City  Uui.ersity  are  In  non- 
tenure-bearing ranks  Even  in  fields  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  women  men  find 
no  merit  in  women  candidates  In  19T2- 
1973,  the  English  department  at  City  College 
had  54  tenured  men  and  only  6  tenured 
women;  it  should  be  noted  that  the  City 
University  itself  has  awarded  19  women  but 
only  14  men  the  Ph  D   in  English. 

The  departments  are  run  by  chairmen,  and 
I  meaii  chairmen  Consider  the  decade  from 
1963-1972  In  the  senior  c<: leges,  84-,  of  the 
chairmen  were  men,  at  the  community  col- 
leges, 81'.  were  men  Department  appoint- 
ments oommittees  a,-e  also  predominately 
made  up  of  men  But  then  men  in  the  Uni- 
versity wu:  tell  yov.  that  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  appointments  committees  are 
elected  democratically  ty  members  of  the 
department  But  are  they  First  nearly  70  , 
of  the  faculty  ts  male  Seci  j.tl,  and  even  more 
critical,  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
women  are  in  ranks  that  exciurte  them  from 
voting  for,  let  alone  serMr^K  as  chairmen  or 
n'.ember.o  of  the  apptiintment.s  ct  mnuttee  As 
K  lecturer  I  cannot  vote  for  my  department 
■hairman  or  appoinimentj  committee  al- 
tho'.igh  I  have  a  Ph  D  and  have  tseen  in  the 
Ki.Khsh  Departmetit  at  Br  oklvn  CoHepe  for 
over  ten  vear-i  Ihe  demo<T»iir  t.'-»dit;  :'.s  of 
this  country  do  not  inchioe  goverument  with- 
out repre'entatton  ih.ere  la  no  democracy 
for  woman  at  the  City  Unlvertliy  of  New 
York. 

The  University  has  Institutional  lied  sec- 
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ond-class  citizenship  for  women.  We  are  con- 
spicuously absent  from  positions  for  power 
and  prestige,  and  our  doctorates  are  worth 
$1,300  to  $3,000  less  per  year  than  those  of 
men.  Even  If  women  are  hired  at  the  same 
title  as  men.  they  are  generally  hired  at  the 
1  -west  salary  step.  It  takes  women  longer  to 
be  promoted  than  men,  particularly  frcm 
the  assistant  prcfesscr  to  the  associate  pro- 
fessor level,  A  study  by  HEW  cf  my  depart- 
ment established  that  It  took  women  two 
times  longer  to  be  promoted  than  men  with 
comparable  credentials.  We  can  only  assume 
that  the  men  making  promotion  declsicns 
felt  that  women's  credentials  were  worth 
only  half  those  of  men's. 

"The  discrimination  against  women  fol- 
lows them  even  when  they  retire  The  pen- 
sion plans  treat  women  differently  from  men. 
The  Immediate  response  Is,  women  Uve  long- 
er than  men.  But  whites  have  a  different  life 
expectancy  from  blacks.  Christians  from 
Jews,  why  not  divide  the  population  into 
these  categories?  The  reason  is  immediately 
apparent:  because  it  would  be  discriminatory 
to  do  so.  Currently  women  either  pay  more 
into  their  t>enslon  plans  to  get  the  same 
benefits  at  retirement  as  men  or  pay  the 
same  amount  Into  the  plan  as  men  but  re- 
ceive lower  benefits.  However,  the  living 
expanses  for  women  are  the  same  as  men's, 
working  or  retired.  Rent  and  food  cost  me 
as  mtich  as  they  do  a  man.  and  I  suppose 
that  the  same  wU!  hold  true  when  I  retire 

Because  of  the  Inequitable  treatment  of 
women  as  professionals  and  the  Indignities 
I>erpetrated  u]>on  women  as  a  sex  In  City 
University,  we  are  demanding  redress,  which. 
In  financial  terms,  will  require  at  least  $40.- 
000.000  In  back  pay  and  damages. 

In  1620,  on  this  very  day,  December  21. 
the  pUgTtms  came  to  this  country  In  search  of 
religious  equality.  Continuing  this  tradition, 
we  the  women  of  City  University  are  also 
seeking  equality,  except  that  ours  is  a  sesarh 
for  equality  with  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  incredible  that 
more  than  a  half -century  after  women 
won  full  citizenship  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  should  still  be  the  victims  of 
such  penasive  discrimination  and  should 
be  forced  to  resort  to  the  courts  to  ob- 
tain justice. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST  PETINAUD 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNrCTlJCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paj'ing  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  our 
mutual  friend.  Ernest  Petinaud.  who  is 
retiring  after  sen  ing  the  House  of  R^- 
resentatives  abl>-  and  faithfully  for  many 
years  as  maltre  d'  of  the  House  res- 
taurant. 

EAery  Member  of  the  House  has  a 
genuine  affection  for  Ernest,  whose  w*rm 
and  gemal  personality  endeared  him  to 
us  all.  Durmg  the  15  years  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  know  Ernest,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  his  constant  ability 
to  remain  cheerful  and  tactful  no  matter 
how  trjing  the  circumstances  became  In 
the  restaurant.  His  good  humor  and  in- 
nate courtesy  were  with  him  alw&}-^  and 
he  made  life  more  pleasant  for  all  who 
came  m  contact  with  him. 

As  Ernest  retires.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  deep 
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appreciation  and  my  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  many  thoughtful  kindnesses  to  me. 
my  family,  and  my  guests.  Ernest  has 
been  a  true  friend  over  the  years  to  us 
all  and  a  close  personal  friend  to  me.  We 
shall  miss  him. 

In  the  years  head,  I  wish  for  Ernest 
and  his  loved  ones,  an  abundance  of  good 
health  and  happiness.  I  hope  that  our 
paths  will  cross  again. 


THE  mnVERSITY  IN  THE 
UNCERTAIN  SEVENTIES 


HON.  CUREME  J.  BRuVr.N 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  22,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  address  given 
by  Dr  Robert  J.  Kegerreis  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  Inauguration  on  November  27. 
1973.  as  the  second  president  of  Wright 
State  University,  which  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district  at  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Dr  Kegerreis  assumes  his  duties  as 
Wright  State  begins  the  second  decade 
of  its  existence.  The  university  is  one  of 
the  10  outstanding  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  my  district,  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  great  strides  and 
accomplishments  it  has  made  in  its  first 
10  years.  The  next  decade  holds  even 
greater  promise  for  the  university's 
growth. 

The  address  follows: 
Th«  UNTreasTTT  rw  the  UNC«rr*n«  SrvxNTiES 
(By  Dr  Robert  J.  Kegerreis) 

NomiBES  27.  1973. 
I   have   greatly   appreciated    the    greetings 
which  have  been  addressed  to  me  today  and 
for  the  expressions  of  support  which   have 
come  to  me  during  recent  months. 

Every  university  and  college  In  Ohio  looks 
forward  to  the  remainder  of  this  decade  of 
the  70"8  with  mixed  feelings.  On  the  one 
hand  most  of  these  Institutions  have  suc- 
cessfully weathered  a  pressure- packed  tran- 
sition period  In  which  they  left  behind  some- 
what reluctantly  the  spect*cular  growth  pe- 
riod of  the  19«0s  and  entered  the  relative 
stabUlty  of  th«  early  70b.  But  there  is  un- 
certainty ahead.  Historic  patterns  of  enroll- 
ment are  shifting.  Fewer  male  students  are 
registering  at  universities  than  has  been  the 
case  heretofore. 

The  entire  set  of  variables  with  which 
university  administrators  contend  has  de- 
veloped a  greater  fluidity  and  unpredictabil- 
ity than  we'd  lUte.  Inflationary  pressures 
strike  heavily  at  the  universities  and  our 
totAl  costs  rise  faster  than  traditional  modes 
of  income  support  can  foUow. 

But  this  Is  not  an  occasion  today  for  wring- 
ing hands  or  for  crying  wolf  It  is  more  appro- 
priate for  expressions  of  confldence  and 
strong  resolve  Wright  State  University  is  still 
brimming  with  youthful  vigor,  and  in  many 
ways  confldent  about  its  future  both  In  terms 
of  Its  place  m  the  university  gjstem-ot  Ohio 
and  in  the  support  expressed  by  the  citizens 
of  this  area.  In  view  of  the  conspicuous  trend. 
In  which  universities  are  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  service  to  their  communities,  this 
hlstoncaliv  good  relationship  with  Its  neigh- 
bors which  Wright  State  has  developed  bodes 
well  for  us  in  the  lincertaln  70» 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects 
of  approaching  the  Presidency  of  Wright 
State  u  the  knowledge  that  there  U  a  dem- 
onstr*-.«d  record  of  consistent  public  support 
for  the  university  It  began  witb  a  spectacular 
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burst  of  enthusiasm  10  years  ago  in  the  re- 
markable fund  drive  which  furnished  (3  mil- 
lion to  the  University  of  Dayton  and  another 
W  mUUon  to  Wright  Bute. 

To  use  the  somewhat  stcrUe  langxiage  of 
the  financial  analyst,  that  $3  mill  ton  In- 
vestment bad  very  significant  leverage  be- 
cause the  value  of  the  university  buildings 
alone  today  is  In  excess  of  »40  mUllon.  But 
the  Important  element  to  recognize  U  that  a 
high  ;evel  of  community  support  continues 
today! 

In  this  connection  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure and  satlafacuon  to  announce  today  that 
the    Thomas    B     Fordham    Poundutlon    has 
given  $500,000  to  the  new  medical  school  at 
Wright  State.  The  Presidents  of  our  cooperat- 
ing Institutions— Or  Lionel  Newsom  of  Cen- 
tral State  University,  and  Dr.  Phillip  Shrlver 
of  Miami,  both   of   whom   are  here   today- 
have  agreed  with  the  donor  to  allocate  this 
magnlUcent  gift  to  the  esUbllshment  of  the 
Pordham  Medical  Library  at  the  new  school 
I  believe  there  Is  slgnmeant,  as  well  as  his- 
torical Interest  in  the  fact  that  seven  years 
ago  another  local  family  fund  had  a  central 
role  In  the  buUdlng  of  the  university's  main 
library.    At    that    time    the   Kettering    fund 
gave  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mUllon  dollars 
to  accelerate  the  acquisition  program  of  the 
fledgling  university  library  at  a  most  critical 
point  in  Its  development    In  a  few  minutes 
we  shall  dedicate  the  handsome  new  library 
building  but  Implicit  in  our  celebration   U 
the  recognition  of  both  the  slgniflcance  and 
the  essentiality  of  these  local  private  gifts  to 
ttls  public  university.  Public  funds  are  not 
enough  to  build  a  flrst-rate  public  university 
There  should  be.  indeed  there  must  be    pri- 
vate funds  avaUable  for  a  variety  of  programs 
and  faculties  If  new  SUte  universities  are  to 
reach  the  level  of  quality  which  citizens  ex- 
pect. We  have  happily  received  such  support 
Wright    SUte    has    undeniably   enjoyed    a 
brilliant  first  decade.  It  owes  a  debt  to  its 
pioneer    faculty    and    staff,    a    young,    hard- 
working, admirably  enthusla-stlc  group:   and 
to  its  flrst  president.  Dr   Brage  Ooldlng  who 
experienced  the  Joy  and  pain  of  leading  the 
university  through  the  turbulent  early  years 
And  also  to  Fred  White,  our  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  first  employee:  and  a  further  debt 
to  the  persevering  trustees  and  to  the  gen- 
erous public  of  western  Ohio  and  the  greater 
Miami  valley. 

But  the  first  decade  Is  past  Given  this 
background,  where  does  the  university  go 
a:id  hew  does  It  go  as  It  enters  the  last  sU 
years  of  the  1970-s— thoee  "uncertain  seven- 
ties"? 

HOW    DOBJ    rr    COT 

Wright  State  University  U  stlU  growing 
and  shoiild  reach  15,000  students  by  1980 
The  current  growth  rate  U  modeat— it  allows 
the  university  to  plan  carefuUy  and  to  un- 
dertake only  those  new  programs  which  can 
be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  evident  student 
need  and  mangeable  risk.  At  the  same  time, 
the  mission  of  a  modern  urbaji  university  is 
to  provide  new  analvses  and  approaches  to 
pressing  social  problems  when  It  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  university  U  clearly 
the  best  equipped  institution  to  forge  a  co- 
herent response 

The  State  University  must  tread  a  pre- 
cisely deflned  track  In  these  compUx  mat- 
ters. It  Is  an  educauonal  institution,  not  a 
socUl  agency  It  does  not  undertake  social 
action— It  undertakes  social  research.  It  de- 
velops educational  programs,  not  political 
programs— It  may  itudy  politics  but  It 
should  not  be  in  politics.  It  may  properly 
study  religions  and  the  experience  of  reil- 
glon  m  society  but  It  may  not  reach.  It  may 
offer  courses  in  philosophical.  socUl. 
rellglotis.  and  political  doctrines,  but  It  must 
not  Indoctrinate 

These  llmiutions  are  reaUy  not  restrictions 
upon  the  university's  mission— rather  they 
are  bases  for  the  li.jeration  of  the  university. 
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By  adopting  these  fundamental  concepts,  the 
university  Is  able  to  safeguard  the  environ- 
ment cf  the  scholar,  to  shield  the  teacher 
from    unwarranted    Interference,    to   protect 

the  researcher,  to  Insure  academic  freedom 

the  Indispensable  Ingredient.  In  other  words, 
only  by  being  responsible  and  accountable' 
can  the  sUte  university  maintain  its  public 
support  while  avoiding  absolute  public  con- 
trol There  is  a  very  delicate  balance  between 
the  Independence  of  scholarly  thought  on  the 
one  band  and  the  accountability  to  society 
on  the  other. 

"Where  does  the  university  go"? 
Taking  Into  account  the  emerging  strengths 
of  the  university,  the  academic  areas  of 
growth  and  promise,  and  the  probable  de- 
mands of  our  regional  society — I  have  at- 
tempted to  synthesize  and  summarize  four 
goals  of  the  university. 

First,  fxirther  bolster  and  develop  our  al- 
ready comprehensive  baccalaureate  programs 
In  the  humanities.  socUl  sciences,  the  arts, 
basic  and  applied  sciences.  In  the  business 
disciplines,  in  education,  in  the  health  sci- 
ences, and  in  the  allied  health  fields  Includ- 
ing environmental  sciences. 

Further,  we  seek  to  do  our  part  at  our 
Western  Ohio  Branch  Campus  and  on  the 
main  campus  to  accelerate  our  development 
of  selected  two-year  programs  both  thoee  of 
terminal  character  and  those  which  may  lead 
later  to  the  baccalaureate. 

Second,  very  carefully  and  Judiciously  de- 
velop new  graduate  programs.  We  have  a 
State-supported  community  college  in  Day- 
ton which  has  effectively  absorbed  what 
would  have  been  a  considerable  growth  In 
our  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes.  We 
consider  Sinclair  Community  College  as  our 
partner  in  thU  regard  and  are  working  closely 
with  them.  Not  having  to  care  for  further 
expansion  at  the  entry  end  of  our  system 
leaves  us  free  to  respond  more  exactlngly  to 
expanding  needs  at  the  graduate  level,  where 
we  experienced  a  15-:^  Increase  In  students 
this  year  In  tenns  of  the  ratio  between  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  students,  we  are 
tied  for  second  In  the  State.  Just  behind  the 
Ohio  State  University.  One  In  five  of  our 
students  is  at  the  graduate  level,  and  the 
proportion  Is  increasing. 

The  Greater  Dayton  Metropolitan  area  Is 
noted  for  Its  intensive  concentration  of  In- 
dustrial firms  and  defense  related  estab- 
lishments of  a  highly  technological  nature 
The  graduate  programs  can  be  seen  In  this 
light  to  be  avenues  for  retreading,  for  re- 
orientation, for  beginning  second  careers,  and 
for  expanding  one's  professional  career 
opportunities. 

These  citations  are  evidence  of  the  fact, 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  university,  that 
our  academic  programs  reflerit  our  public 
service  objective,  that  we  respond  legiti- 
mately to  demands  from  our  service  area 
This  concern  wUl  be  our  guideline  for  fur- 
ther growth  and  development  of  graduate 
programs  in  close  consultation  with  the 
chancellor.  hU  staff  and  with  the  board  of 
regents  We  fully  realize  and  we  concur  In 
the  need  for  considerably  more  attention  to 
be  given  In  the  future  to  the  criteria  and 
Justification  for  proposals  for  gradual* 
educaMon. 

Third.  Is  to  respond  deliberately  and  forth - 
rightly  to  the  conspicuous  need  for  education 
In  the  health  sciences  and  in  closely  related 
disciplines  There  Is  no  social  fteld  In  which 
higher  education  Is  more  clearly  called  upon 
tit  Intelligent  planning  and  preparation.  No 
doubt  remains  that  the  patterns  of  basic 
he»l'h  care  are  going  to  change  Importantly 
during  the  time  of  the  careers  for  which  our 
students  are  now  training 

Wright  state  has  begun  its  response  Our 
school  of  nuralng  is  underway,  as  are  our 
baccalaureate  programs  In  medical  tech- 
nology and  In  environmental  health.  These 
program  areas  are  almost  certain  to  grow 
In  the  years  ahead. 
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And  then  there  Is  the  new  medical  school. 
The  plan  for  the  Wright  State  University 
School  of  Medicine  which  we  are  currently 
Implementing  in  cooperation  with  Central 
State  University  and  Miami  University  recog- 
nizes very  clearly  the  conspicuous  need  today 
(and  for  an  unknown  number  of  years 
ahead)   for  prlniary  care  physicians. 

For  the  first  time  a  medical  school  has 
been  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
concentrating  on  community  medicine,  on 
family  practice,  on  primary  care,  on  the 
emerging  concept  of  the  health  care  teain 
which  almost  Inevitably  must  be  managed 
by  a  primary  care  physician.  This  medical 
school  and  lu  studeuu  will  work  through- 
out their  educational  experience  In  cKise 
touch  with  the  community.  In  aelghborhocd 
cllnlC3,  In  disadvantaged  areas,  in  doctors' 
offices,  and  In  the  existing  hospiuis  of  the 
area  to  enable  our  students  to  become 
eminently  aware  of  community  medical  prac- 
tice and  problems.  They  will  be  encouraged 
by  a  variety  of  environmental  infiuences 
and  educational  designs  to  stay  In  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before  In  the  field  of 
famUy  practice  and  community  medicine. 
In  saying  aU  this  we  acknowledge  that  Ohio 
cculd  not  support  a  plan  for  a  medical  school 
such  as  ours  without  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  more  comprehensive  progranas 
offered  at  the  established  medical  schools  at 
Case  Western,  Ohio  State,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

Finally,  regarding  the  new  medical  school, 
there  has  been  nothing  In  my  experience  In 
higher  education  in  which  I  have  believed 
more  deeply  or  about  which  I  have  been  more 
confident,  both  as  to  Its  efficacy  and  as  to  Its 
rewarding  investment  potential  for  Ohio 
taxpayers. 

Fourth,  is  to  concentrate  more  of  our  plan- 
ning resources  of  perhaps  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge on  the  horizon  for  higher  education-  - 
the  growing  realization  that  lifelong  educa- 
tion wUl  become  a  virtual  necessity  by  the 
e:id  of  the  century.  In  a  new  book  called 
"Patterns  for  Lifelong  Learning."  published 
Just  two  weeks  ago,  Hesburgh.  MUler.  and 
Wharton  put  t^e  Issue  succlntly  in  this  way 

"Educational  offerings  will  be  expanded 
to  accommodate  an  Increasing  demand  for 
external  degrees.  Individualized  off-campus 
study,  correspondence  study  programs  and 
other  modes  of  reaching  the  varied  Interests 
of  studenu.  WhUe  this  growth  will  be  wel- 
come and  should  be  encouraged,  much  more 
has  to  be  done  Educational  means  must  be 
multiplied  and  made  more  accessible  than 
Is  now  the  case." 

As  a  partial  response.  Wright  State  hopes 
to  announce  before  the  first  of  the  year  a 
major  step  forward  In  our  cooperative  pro- 
gram to  offer  courses  and  workshops  that 
wUl  upgrade  and  keep  professionally  current 
the  engineering  and  science  community  in 
this  region.  But  there  Is  more  to  do.  Chan- 
cellor Norton.  In  speaking  to  a  class  of  June 
graduates  at  Kent  State  University  this  year 
said : 

"In  aU  probability  you  will  have  a  continu- 
ing Involvement  with  higher  education 
deeper  than  any  college  generation  before 
Simply  to  keep  in  your  field,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  renewing  your  educational  Involve- 
ment with  universities  from  time  to  time  '" 

At  Wright  SUte  we  realize  that  we  "re  prob- 
ably going  to  encounter  some  new  problems 
as  we  make  higher  education  available  and 
attractive  to  nonconventlonal  students,  but 
we  must  keep  trying— the  costs  of  errors  are 
within  limits  and  the  poUntlal  for  satisfac- 
tion  on   both   sides   is  well   worth   the   risk 

These  then  are  our  four  immediate  objec- 
tives: Further  to  refine  our  undergrad'iate 
programs,  to  enlarge  Judiciously  our  graduate 
educational  programs,  to  develop  greaUr  ca- 
pabilities In  the  health  sciences,  and  to  make 
significant  strides  In  offering  lifelong  edu- 
cational opportunity  at  Wright  Sute. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  all  these  endeavors  I  shall  encourage  my 
colleagues  at  the  University  to  be  alert  con- 
tinually for  the  potential  for  Joy  and  per- 
sonal pleasure  in  university  service,  for  the 
small  dally  satisfactions,  for  the  saving  grace 
of  humor. 

One  thing  more.  Both  Wright  State  Univer- 
sity and  I  are  used  to  uncertainty,  to  stress, 
and  to  success  that  Is  tempered  by  occa- 
sional failure.  We  look  to  the  remainder  of 
the  uncertain  seventies,  not  with  apprehen- 
sion or  timidity,  but  with  zestful  anticipa- 
tion, with  an  actual  eagerness  to  begin  the 
Unlversltys  second  decade.  We  see  the  period 
ahead  as  one  In  which  Wright  State,  working 
hard  to  reach  those  four  primary  goals,  will 
become  recognized  as  a  regional  university 
of  the  first  rank. 

I  pledge  myself  enthusiastically  to  the 
task  and  I  call  on  all  those  assembled  here  for 
their  support. 

Thank  you. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HOUSE 
LEADERSHIP 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  December  22,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
await  the  final  rap  of  the  ga\el  to  ad- 
journ sine  die  the  first  session  of  the  93d 
Congress,  permit  me  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Speaker.  Mr.  Albert,  the 
dlstlngvilshed  majority  leader,  Mr. 
C":«EHL,  and  the  distinguished  majoritv 
whip,  Mr.  McFall,  for  their  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  leadership  during 
the  past  year. 

As  a  deputy  majority  w  hip,  I  liave  had 
the  invaluable  experience  of  working 
closely  under  them  and  with  them,  tmd 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  House  as  it  under- 
took to  resolve  the  issues  of  the  day.  At 
no  other  time  during  my  11  years  in  this 
august  body  did  I  sense  among  the  Mem- 
bers a  closer  awareness  of  w;iat  was 
pending  in  the  House  of  Represe:itatives. 
The  formation  of  the  House  Dt-mocra- 
tic  Policy  smd  Steering  Commuiee,  the 
beefing  up  of  the  whip  organization  and 
system  with  three  additional  deputies, 
and  the  institution  of  the  innovative 
•Whip  Advisory-.  "  all  helped  to  make  the 
93d  House  of  Representatives  one  of  the 
best  Informed  of  them  all. 

I  am  sure  the  chief  deputy  whip,  Mr. 
Brademas  of  Indiana,  and  mj-  colleagues, 
the  other  two  deputy  whips.  Mr.  Wright 
of  Texas  and  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 
share  this  conviction  with  me. 

Although  thoroughly  handicapped  by 
an  uncooperative,  most  veto-minded  Ex- 
ecutive In  modern  histoiT,  the  93d  Con- 
gress will  nevertheless  be  recorded  as 
having  made  great  accomplisliments  in 
its  first  session  In  the  fields  of  aid  to  the 
aged,  the  disabled  and  handicapped,  the 
une.Tiplo.ved.  the  poor,  social  security, 
and  retirement  benefits,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation and  education,  advancements 
have  been  made  despite  the  constant 
threat  o'  a  Presidential  veto. 

A  most  notable  achievement  was  the 
overriding  of  the  Presidents  veto  to 
enact  a  law  curbing  the  war  powers  of 
the  President   As  a  consequence  we  find 
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after  too  long  years,  our  Nation  at  peace 
with  the  world  with  no  danger  of  future 
prolonged  Executive  wars. 

Another  historic  achievement  of  the 
House  is  its  passage  of  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1973,  which 
has  everj'  potential  and  promise  of  re- 
storing the  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  its  rightful  balance  of  power 
with  the  Executive. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  we 
will  overcome  the  energy  crisis  and  that 
we  can  look  to  bigger  accomplishments 
in  the  second  session  of  the  93d  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  Albert,  OT^kill, 
and  McFall. 


WHITE  HOUSE  WORSHIP  SERVICE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  21.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday.  December  16,  my  wife  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
White  House  worship  service  conducted 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Billy  Graham.  I  was 
much  taken  with  the  thoughts  advanced 
by  Dr.  Graham  and  would  liiie  to  share 
them  with  others  who  were  not  privi- 
leged to  attend  this  service: 

EtrKDAT  CHtTBCH  SCBVICE.  Decemees  16,  1973 

Reverend  Oraham.  Shall  we  pray. 
Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  and  pralee 
Thee  for  this  time  of  season  when  we  r^n 
gather  together  and  think  of  good  wUl  and 
c.neer,  but  most  of  all  the  Joyful  news  of  the 
gospel  that  brings  with  It  Its  news  of  for- 
giveness and  transformation,  both  of  people 
and  societies.  And  we  pray  together  in  this 
house  that  Thou  wouldst  bless  our  Presi- 
dent, his  family,  the  members  of  thlfi  hotise- 
hold.  the  friends  that  are  gathered  here 
today,  the  Nation,  the  represenUUves  of  otir 
Nation  throughout  the  world  and  we  pray 
that  at  this  Christmas  season  we  may  hear 
once  again  the  voice  of  Christmas,  for  we 
ask  it  In  Christ's  name.   Amen. 

Our  scripture  today  Is  taken  from  Luke's 
gospel,  the  second  chapur  beginning  at  verse 
eight.  Perhaps  the  moet  familiar  passage 
that  all  of  us  read  at  Christmas  time.  "And 
there  were  in  the  same  country,  shepards 
abiding  In  the  field,  keeping  watch  over 
their  flock  by  iileht.  and  lo  an  ange;  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  them  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shown  round  about  them  and  ther 
were  very  much  afraid.  And  the  angel  said 
unto  them.  'Pear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you 
good  Udlngs  of  great  Joy  which  shaU  l)e  to 
all  people.  Por  unto  you  Is  bom  this  day  In 
the  city  of  David,  a  Savior  who  Is  Christ 
the  Lord,  and  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you. 
Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  In  swaddling 
clothes  lying  In  a  manger." 

"And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising 
God.  faying.  "Glory  to  God  In  the  highest 
and  on  earth  peare.  good  will  toward  roeii"." 
Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Ntxon.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Pord.  distinguished  guests.  I  am 
highly  honored  to  l)e  here  today  and  to  have 
the  privilege  of  spending  a  part  of  Christ- 
mas at  the  White  House,  and  I  feel  a  little 
bit  like  a  story  my  brother  tells  about  a 
mule  that  a  mar,  down  In  Tenneeaee  entered 
m  the  Kentucky  Derby.  And  tbey  aaM. 
""Well,  do  you  expect  your  mule  to  win  the 
Kentucky  Derby?" 

He  said.  "No.  but  look  at  the  company  be 
will  l>e  In."  (Laughter) 


And  I  feel  this  is  the  most  distinguished 
comp*ry  I  have  ever  been  In  for  •  country 
North  Carolina  preacher,  that  I  have  ever 
been  in  at  Christmas  tLn:«  and  I  am  very 
griteful  for  the  privilege 

That  son^  the  chorus  sang  so  beautifully 
a  moment  ago,  as  meet  of  you  probably 
know.  w<is  written  about  100  years  ago  by  an 
as3!3tant  minister  of  a  church  In  Oberndorf. 
Austria.  The  rats  had  eaten  out  the  bellows 
In  the  organ  and  they  weren't  going  to  have 
any  music  on  Christmas  Eve  night  and  he 
*a3  deeply  couoerned  about  it.  So  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  llttie  poem  and  took  it 
over  to  the  church  organist  and  he  said. 
•Put  »ome  muilc  to  thu  and  you  and  I  will 
sing  It  as  a  duet  tonight." 

And  that  was  Silent  Night  Never  dreaming 
It  would  go  around  the  world  as  one  of  the 
great  Chrutmis  carDls  of  all  time. 

1973  has  been  a  very  convulsive  year  In 
American  hUtory  and  millions  of  Americans 
at  this  moment  are  confused,  discouraged, 
cyni::*!.  frightened  and  dlsUlusloued.  It  has 
been  a  year  marked  by  the  death  of  two 
former  Presidents,  the  second  Inauguration 
of  President  NUon.  the  end  of  the  American 
military  Involvement  tn  Vietnam,  the  fury  of 
Witergale.  a  devastating  war  In  the  Middle 
Eiit  which  brought  the  world  very  close  to 
.^^rmageddon.  and  now  the  energy  crisis,  and 
each  day  seemed  to  add  to  our  problems. 

And  In  the  mldit  of  all  this  upheaval  and 
crisis,  and  dlfllculty  and  problems  and  fear, 
comes  the  me&iage  of  Christmas  with  all  of 
itj  hope,  good  wiU  and  cheer  And  I  think 
the  message  of  Christmas  has  been  terribly 
misapplied  a:.d  misunderstood  for  many 
years  in  this  country 

Some  think  of  business  profits,  shopping. 
gifts,  tinsel,  toys  and  celebration  Others 
think  only  of  Bethlehem,  of  the  star  In  the 
sky.  shepards  in  the  field  and  ar.gels  singing 
Stm  others  cyuically  t»sk.  Where  U  this 
Prmce  of  Peace  ui  a  world  filled  with  ao  much 
trouble?" 

But  the  real  Christmas  message  goes  far 
deeper  It  answers  all  the  great  questions 
that  plague  the  human  race  at  this  hour. 
The  Christmas  message  is  relevant,  revolu- 
tionary and  reissurmg  to  us  in  this  room 
today  I  believe  it  can  be  summed  up  In  three 
words,  a  cradle,  a  cross  and  a  crown. 

First  the  cradle.  On  that  first  Christmas 
night  the  Bible  tells  us.  as  we  have  Just  read 
about  the  angel  coming  to  those  fearful 
shepards  and  saying.  -Pear  not.  I  bring  you 
good  news."  What  la  the  real  meaning  of 
that  good  news? 

During  World  War  n.  many  a  mother 
WDuld  t-ke  their  son  and  try  to  keep  the 
memorr  of  the  r»ther  who  was  away  at  war 
m  the  memory  of  that  bo7  And  one  mother 
I  heard  about  took  her  son  every  day  into 
the  aedroom  and  showed  hln  a  large  portrait 
of  the  father  who  was  away.  One  day  the 
little  boy  said  to  cU  mother.  "Mom.  wouldn't 
It  oe  great  if  Dad  cculd  Just  step  out  of  the 
frame?" 

That  is  whit  happened  that  first  Christ- 
mas. For  centuries  men  had  looked  into  the 
heavens  longing  for  Ood  to  step  out  of  the 
frame  and  at  Bethlehem  that  U  exactly  what 
Ood  did. 

Incredible  and  unbelieving  as  it  may  ap- 
pe\.-  to  modern  man.  the  Bible  teaches  that 
JeoUi  Christ  was  a  vuitor  from  outer  space 
He  was  God  incarnate  That  virgin  bom 
baby  wu  God  la  human  form.  He  humbled 
hlauelf.  he  t^jok.  the  form  of  a  servant  He 
was  made  in  your  lUeneas  and  mine  He 
ideatiHed  himself  with  the  problems  of  the 
human  race  and  thus  it  was  that  the  Apoat> 
John  wrote  The  word  was  made  fleab  and 
dwelt  among  us.  and  we  beheld  his  glory  as 
th«  or.ly  begotten  of  the  Patter  '• 

In  the  aATly  dAya  of  tlM  leth  centtiTT  the 
world  was  followinij  with  fear  and  trembling 
the  march  of  IfapoleoD  acroM  Europe  and  day 
after  day  they  waited   with  impatience  for 
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the  lataat  news  of  the  wars.  And  no  one  was 
paying  any  attention  to  the  babies  that  were 
being  born. 

In  Just  one  year,  lying  midway  between 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  there  came  into  the 
world  a  host  of  heroes.  During  that  year  of 
1809.  listen  to  the  people  that  were  botu 
In  that  year  when  everybody  was  taken  up 
with  the  problems  of  Napoleon  Gladstone 
was  born  In  Uverpool.  Alfred  Tennyson  was 
born.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  born  in 
Massachusetu.  Frederic  Chopin  was  born  in 
Warsaw.  Mendelssohn  was  bom  In  Hamburg 
and  Abraham  Uncoln  was  born  In  Kentucky 
But  nobody  thought  of  babies,  everybody 
was  thinking  of  battles  Yet  IM  years  later 
with  a  truer  perspective  the  years  enable  us 
to  command,  we  can  ask  ourselves  which  of 
the  battles  of  1809  were  more  Important  than 
the  babies  of  1809 

What  a  difference  the  baby  bom  In  Beth- 
lehem s  manger  2  000  years  ago  makes  to  our 
world  today  TT.e  educational  systems  he 
has  Inspired,  the  social  reforms  that  his 
teachings  have  instituted  and  the  trans- 
formation of  families  and  Uvea  that  have 
come  about  as  a  rvsult  of  a  baby  bom  at 
Bethlehem. 

The  whole  world  was  thinking  of  Caesar. 
the  whole  world  was  thinking  of  Rome,  but  in 
God's  eternal  plan  he  was  thinking  of  a  baby 
In  a  manger  in  a  little  tiny  town  of  Bethle- 
hem. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  cross.  Christmas  to 
have  meaning  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  cross.  The  angel  said  at  the  birth  ot 
Jesus.  "He  shall  save  people  from  their  sins." 
Jesus  himself  said,  speaking  of  his  death.  'To 
this  end  was  I  born  "  He  was  the  only  person 
that  has  ever  been  bom  in  history  that 
was  born  with  the  purpose  of  dying. 

The  AposUe  Paul  yean  later  said.  "Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  " 
The  central  message  of  Christmas  Is  that 
Jesua  Christ  by  hU  death  and  resurrecUon 
can  transform  both  Individuals  and  society, 
almost  everyone  at  some  time  or  another 
feeU  moral  guUt  and  faUure  It  Is  like  the 
llttla  boy  who  said.  "Guess  I  was  bom  wrong  " 
Bvery  newspaper  or  magazine  that  we  pick 
up  and  every  newscast  that  we  cat«h.  we  see 
a  picture  of  bate,  and  lust  and  greed  and 
prejudice  and  corruption  manifesting  them- 
selves in  a  thousand  ways  The  fact  that  we 
have  policemen  and  Jails  and  military  forxres 
indicates  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
human  race,  something  is  radically  wrong 
with  human  nature.  Bvery  time  I  bo*rd  an 
airplane  they  search  my  luggage  and  they 
even  search  my  clothes  on  some  occasions, 
especially  in  Europe  today. 

And  we  ask  ourselves.  -What  Is  wrong?  Why 
can  t  we  solve  our  problems?  Why  cant  the 
world  find  this  peace  that  this  Prince  cf 
Peace  was  supposed  to  bring?" 

■i'ou  see  man  u  actually  a  paradox.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  futility  and  sin.  on  the 
other,  there  U  goodness  and  kindness  and 
genUenesB  and  love  On  the  one  hand,  he 
la  a  moral  failure  and  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  the  capacities  that  would  relate  him  to 
almighty  God  No  wonder  the  Apostle  Paul 
called  this  moral  failure  the  mystery  of 
Iniquity 

The  Bible  teaches  that  the  human  race 
Is  morally  sick  The  disease  has  affected 
every  phase  of  our  life  in  society  The  Bible 
calls  this  sin  by  an  ugly  three  letter  word 
"sin" 

Dr  Karl  Mennlnger.  the  noted  psychiatrist. 
has  Just  written  a  book  that  startled  some 
of  bU  friends  entitled  Whatever  Happened 
or  Whauver  Became  of  Sin.  '  It  la  beginning 
to  dawn  on  many  of  our  Intellectuals  on 
both  sides  of  the  AtUntlc  that  sotnethlng 
Is  wrong  and  that  something  wrong  could  t>e 
•in.  the  BtbUcal  »ln.  the  ortclnal  sin  that  the 
Bible  talks  about 

When  President  Nixon  was  a  boy.  they  used 
to  sing  a  song  that  I  am  sure  he  would  i^- 
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member,  'There  U  Power  in  the  Blood  "  I 
expect  he  could  play  It  on  the  piano  If  we 
asked  him  to 

The  Bible  teaches  that  the  only  cure  for 
sin  Is  the  blood  of  Christ  on  that  cross  Every 
Catholic  and  Protestant  church  celebrates 
communion.  When  we  put  the  wine  to  our 
lips.  It  Is  the  symbol  of  that  blood  that 
was  shed  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  as- 
pects of  the  worship  of  ancient  Judlsm  was 
the  shedding  of  blood  to  make  atonement 
for  sin 

The  word  "blood"  symbolizes  life,  a  life 
that  was  given  Christ  became  the  lamb  of 
Ood  that  was  shed  and  died  on  the  cross  for 
our  sins.  The  cross  and  the  resurrection  stand 
today  as  man's  only  hope. 

It  was  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter  that  God 
did  for  man  what  man  could  not  do  for  him- 
self. From  these  momentous  events  Ood  Is 
saying  to  sinful  man.  "I  love  you.  I  love  you 
so  much  I  gave  my  son." 

But  he  Is  saying  more  than  that.  He  Is 
saying.  "I  can  forgive  you  because  of  what 
he  did  on  the  cross" 

And  this  Is  good  news  at  thH  Christmas, 
but  we  must  also  do  something  God  did  his 
part  by  giving  his  son.  the  great  Christmas 
gift.  God's  great  gift  to  the  human  race  But 
we  must  do  something  We  must  humble  our- 
selves, we  must  admit  our  sins.  We  must  ad- 
mit that  we  are  moral  failures  and  turn  lo 
him  by  faith  We  must  say  as  the  publican 
did.    "Ood  have  mercy  upon  me.  a  sinner." 

The  scripture  says.  "A  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart  Ood  will  not  despise  " 

If  we  as  Individuals  here  today  and  we  as 
a  Nation  would  humble  ourselves  and  turn 
from  our  sins.  Ood  has  promised  forgiveness, 
healing  to  the  Nation  and  eternal  light  to 
the  Individuals  This  Is  the  good  news  that 
the  world  is  morally,  psychologically  and 
spiritually  longing  for. 

Some  of  you  may  dismiss  It  as  Idiotic  and 
ridiculous  that  a  man  dying  2.000  years  ago 
could  be  relevant  today.  The  Apostle  Paul 
anticipated  that  we  would  say  that  because 
he  said.  "The  proclamation  of  the  cross  Is.  I 
know,  nonsense  to  those  who  are  Involved  In 
thU  dying  world.  But  to  us  who  are  being 
saved  from  that  death.  It  Is  nothing  less 
than  the  power  of  Ood." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  believe  that 
America  stands  on  the  threshold  of  divine 
Judgment,  morally,  socially,  economically,  po- 
litically, and  spiritually.  We  are  In  deep  spir- 
itual trouble  We  have  turned  away  from  Ood 
and  every  month  seems  to  take  us  further 
away  from  the  only  one  who  can  reverse  the 
tide,  forgive  our  sins  and  foresUll  the  Immi- 
nent Judgment  We  must  alter  our  course  If 
we  are  going  to  see  many  more  Christmas 
seasons  as  a  free  people 

We  must  reorder  our  priorities  We  must  re-- 
make  the  unjust  structures  that  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  powerless  and  broken  the 
hearts  of  the  poor  and  the  dispossessed. 

We  all  admit  that  we  need  more  sweeping 
social  reform  and  in  true  repentance  we  must 
determine  to  do  something  about  It.  but  that 
even  as  good  as  It  Is.  U  not  our  greatest 
need 

Our  greatest  need  Is  a  change  In  the  hearts 
of  people  That  U  why  Jesus  said.  "You  must 
be  bom  again  "  That  is  why  he  said  "Ex- 
cept Ye  repent.  Ye  shaU  perish  ' 

The  Apostle  Paul  In  his  famous  sermon  at 
Mars  Hill  said.  God  calls  upon  men  every- 
where to  repent  and  he  hath  appointed  a  day 
In  which  he  wUl  Judge  the  world  " 

Who  should  repent?  Everybody  This  Is 
what  the  croea  calls  for.  the  heart  of  Its 
message  Is  simple,  repent  or  perish 

ThUdly.  there  Is  the  crown.  There  Is  more 
to  Chrutmas  than  the  cradle  and  the  cross 
There  Is  also  the  crown 

Chiseled  Into  the  cornerstone  of  the  United 
Nstions  building  U  a  quotation  from  the 
Bible  that  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled  and 
It  was  the  quoutlon  that  President  Nixon 
put  hU  finger  on  In  hU  first  Inauguration 
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In  the  Bible  and  it  reads.  "They  shall  beat 
their  swords  Into  plow  shares  and  their  spears 
Into  prunnlng  hooks,  nations  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more." 

This  Is  a  thrlUlng  thought  It  has  often 
been  repealed  by  men  who  long  for  peace 
and  many  of  those  men  wonder  why  peace 
doesn't  come.  However,  this  quotation  must 
not  be  taken  out  of  context.  The  passage 
speaks  of  the  time  when  the  Messiah  will 
reign  over  the  whole  earth  This  Is  the  era 
of  which  Jesus  taught  us  to  pray  In  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  "Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  It  Is  In  heaven." 

This  Is  the  time  when  he  who  came  as 
the  baby  of  Bethlehem  shall  come  back  as 
King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

Queen  Victoria  one?  heard  a  preacher 
preach  on  that  subject  and  she  said.  T  wish 
he  would  come  in  my  lifetime  so  I  could  lay 
my  crown  at  his  feet." 

One  hundred  and  13  years  ago  a  great 
French  chemist  said,  "Withln  100  years  of 
physical  and  chemical  science  man  will  know 
what  the  atom  is  It  Is  my  belief  when  science 
reaches  this  stage,  God  will  come  down  to 
earth  with  his  big  ring  of  keys  and  will  say 
to  humanity.  Gentlemen,  It  is  closing  time."  ' 

The  Bible  teaches  us  that  there  will  be 
a  close  to  history  as  we  know  It.  Man  will 
have  his  last  Armageddon  but.  when  It  seems 
that  man  is  about  to  destroy  him.  Ood  wlU 
Intervene.  Christ  will  return 

At  the  cradle  he  was  In  the  stall  of  an 
animal.  At  the  cross  he  wore  a  croviTi  of 
thorns,  but  when  he  comes  again  It  will  be 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  heav- 
en He  will  take  control  of  this  war  weary 
world  and  bring  the  permanent  peace  that 
we  strive  for  and  long  for.  A  new  world  will 
be  formed,  a  new  social  order  will  emerge. 
Many  people  wonder  why  It  has  taken  so 
long  between  the  time  he  came  2,000  years 
ago  for  all  of  this  to  be  fulfilled.  Why  didn't 
he  do  It  the  first  time? 

Well,  something  had  to  be  done  about  our 
sins  so  he  died  for  our  sins  the  first  time. 
Why  has  it  taken  2,000  years  now  of  war, 
trouble  and  trial  and  difficulty  and  death  and 
suffering  and  sorrow  for  thLs  peace  to  come? 

You  remember  in  World  War  II  there  was 
D  Day  and  then  there  was  V  day  and  In 
between  there  were  many  long  months  and 
thousands  of  casualties  before  the  final 
victory  was  won. 

The  cross  was  God's  D  Day.  When  the  back 
of  the  enemy  was  broken  namely  sin  and 
the  devil.  V  Day  Is  when  he  returns  In  glory 
to  set  up  his  kingdom. 

In  the  Intervening  period  we  have  much 
work  and  much  fighting  to  be  done.  We  must 
do  our  best  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  must  do  our  best  to  make  better  socUl 
conditions  for  our  people.  The  fact  that  we 
know  that  he  Is  coming  does  not  mean  that 
we  Just  sit  on  our  haunches  and  sing  hymns 
all  day. 

He  said.  "Blessed  Is  the  servant  when  his 

mis'er  c?meth.  findeth   so  doing." 

A     In  the  midst  of  the  pessimistic  gloom  and 

yrustratlon  of  the  present  hour,  we  are  not 

Ao  wring  our  hands.  The  angel  said  to  the 

/  frightened  shepherds.  "Fear  not."  Je=u.<:  says. 

y    "Pear  not  If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you. 

I  win  come  again." 

The  cradle,  the  cross  and  the  crown  are 
but  three  acts  In  God's  grand  cosmic  plan 
of  the  RRes  Act  one  was  the  first  Christmas 
when  God  entered  history.  Act  two  on  the 
cross  when  he  died  for  sin.  Act  three  which 
Is  yet  to  come,  Ood  will  bring  the  world  peace 
that  men  long  for. 

There  is  n  popular  song  today  entitled  "The 
King  Is  Coming."  Yes.  the  King  is  coming 
and  when  he  come--,  sin  will  be  ellmlna'ed. 
tears  will  be  wiped  from  every  eye.  disease 
will  be  no  more,  death  will  be  eliminated, 
nation  will  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation 
and  war  shall  be  no  more. 

This  Is  the  promise  of  Christmas.  This  U 
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our  hope,  this  Is  the  Christmas  star  that 
lights  our  evening  darkness,  this  Is  the  as- 
surance that  a  new  day  Is  coming  through 
the  Messiah  whose  name  was  called  by  Isaiah 
the  Prophet,  wonderful,  counsellor,  the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

That  night,  when  In  Judean  skies  the 
mystic  star  dispensed  Its  light,  a  blind  man 
moved  about  In  sleep  and  dreamed  he  had 
sight  That  night  when  shepherds  heard  the 
song  of  host  angelic  hovering  near,  a  deaf 
man  moved  in  slumber's  spell  and  dreamed 
that  he  could  hear.  That  night  when  in  the 
cattle  stall  slept  child  and  mother  cheek  and 
Jowl,  a  cripple  moved  his  twisted  limbs  and 
dreamed  that  he  was  whole.  And  that  night 
when  o'ver  the  new  born  baby  the  tender 
Mary  rose  to  lean,  a  leper  smiled  In  sleep 
and  dreamed  that  he  was  clean.  That  night, 
when  to  the  mother's  breast  the  little  King 
was  held  secure,  a  harlot  slept  a  happy  sleep 
and  dreamed  that  she  was  pure.  That  night 
when  In  the  manger  lay  the  sanctified  who 
came  to  save,  a  man  moved  In  the  sleep  of 
death  and  dreamed  there  was  no  grave. 

ThU  Is  God's  gift  of  Christmas,  the  cradle. 
his  son;  the  cross,  his  life;  the  crown,  the 
coming  kingdom.  But  a  gift  to  be  complete 
must  be  received. 

And  now  unto  him  who  loved  us  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  In  his  own  blood  and 
hath  made  us  kings  and  priests,  unto  him  be 
the  glory  and  the  dominion  and  the  power. 
Amen. 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HE.'U.TH  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  22,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  article  by  Mr.  R  D.  Patrick 
Mahoney.  of  the  Texas  Tribune  news- 
paper, regarding  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  I  recom- 
mend this  article  to  everyone  interested 
in  the  history  of  tliis  legislation: 
OSHA — REPRESsivr  Legislation  :   PotjNotD 

ON    MISTHDTH 

(By  R.  D.  Patrick  Mahoney i 
FVee  enterprise  is  the  ILfeblood  of  our 
nation.  But  business  cannot  be  conducted 
If,  at  every  turn,  it  is  thwarted  by  repressive 
legislation  which  has  been  based  on  an 
illegitimate  premise.  The  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  Just  such 
a  piece  of  legislation.  In  this  article,  the 
first  of  a  series,  the  history  cf  that  act  will 
be  studied,  as  well  as  the  reasons  why  it 
never  should  have  been  passed  The  Texaa 
Tnbune  was  created  on  the  belief  that  11 
the  Texas  businesssman  knows  of  the  action 
that  is  taken  in  Washington  dally  to  de.=troy 
his  business,  he  certainly  will  be  better  able 
to  prevent  the  governmental  destruction  of 
free  enterprise.  Hence,  it  seems  fitting  to 
begin  this  column  with  the  history  of  OSHA. 
We  pray  that  some  day.  with  the  right 
pressure  and  exposure,  we  shall  be  wrltU.^ 
a  future  column  on  the  demise  of  OSH.\. 

The  OSHA  bill  was  conceived  and  rati- 
fied under  the  guise  of  two  seemingly  Indis- 
putable assumptions:  n  that  there  is  a 
need  for  factories  and  other  places  of  em- 
ployment to  be  made  safer;  and  2)  that 
it  is  Uie  legitimate  concern  of  the  federal 
government  to  legislate  and  enforce  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  health  In  private  busi- 
nesses. U.ider  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
federal  specifications  are  being  set  for  every 
facet  of  a  furctiontng  business  from  how 
many  toilets  per  person  per  floor  are  "nec- 
essary." to  the  correct  way  to  chUl  ice-water 
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(I.e..  the  Ice  must  not  touch  the  water;  It 
Is  unsanitary).  At  this  date,  the  number 
of  volumes  of  Just  such  specifications  which 
have  already  been  written  stack  four  feet 
high.  Doubtless,  there  will  be  more.  It  will 
now  be  necessary  for  the  Texas  employer — 
who  Is  subject  to  federal  punitive  action 
for  not  complying  with  any  one  of  this 
myriad  of  sp>eclfications — to  decipher  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  '"governmentese"  In  order 
to  understand  exactly  what  these  si>ecifi- 
catlons  are.  Compliance  enforcement  officers 
have  been  stationed  in  strategic  areas 
throughout  the  United  States;  including 
Dallas,  Houston  and  Lubbock.  And  all  this 
Is  the  result  of  legislation  which  was  based 
on  two  assumptions,  both  of  which  are  false. 

On  January  23,  1968,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  requested  that  Cor^gress  pass  legis- 
lation covering  occupational  safety  and 
health.  He  gave  the  following  reasons.  "Every 
year  14.S00  workers  are  killed  on  the  Job. 
and  260.000.000  man-days  of  productivity 
are  wasted."  The  legislation  he  wanted  al- 
legedly would  alleviate  this  waste  and  he 
:elt  this  could  only  be  done  by  tne  federal 
government  "strengthening  the  authority 
and  resources  cf  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  conduct  an  exten- 
sive program  of  research.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  needed  information  on  which  new 
s-.andards  can  be  developed."  After  the  re- 
search needed  to  Justify  such  a  measure  was 
c  mpleted,  this  legislation,  according  to 
President  Johnson,  would  "empKJwer  the 
Secretarj'  of  Labor  to  set  and  enforce  these 
standards." 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  House  Education 
and  Labcr  Committee  reported  out  H  Ji.  2567. 
which  restricted  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
power  to  set  safety  standards  and  also  pro- 
vided for  Judicial  review  of  any  power  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  might  exercise.  Busi- 
nessmen at  that  time  correctly  viewed  the 
legislation  as  "two  steps  forward  and  cne 
step  backward."  They  saw  It  as  a  move  by 
the  federal  government  to  get  Its  foot  In  the 
door  with  compromise  legislation.  Once  that 
fo^t  was  In.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
add  any  administrative  law  to  the  Federal 
Register,  ratified  by  these  faceless  and  name- 
less bureaucrats  In  Washington  who  (despite 
the  fact  that  American  business  pays  their 
salaries)  are  not  oriented  toward  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said. 
"That  government  is  best  which  governs 
least."  Not  so  with  the  Washington  bureau- 
crats. Their  philosophy  is  "that  government 
is  best  which  controls,  harasses  and  even- 
tually destroys  business" — the  Ilfeblood  cf 
-ur  nation. 

President  Johnson's  OSHA,  having  been 
greeted  by  concerted  opposition  from  busi- 
nessmen and  conservative  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  of  both  p.irtles.  met  with 
sudden  death  In  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
Such  a  demise  called  for  an  aponizlr.e  reap- 
praisal On  August  6.  1989.  President  Ntxcn 
?ent  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on 
occupational  sifetr  .ind  health 

The  message  read  in  part  as  follows ;  "Con- 
sider these  facts.  Every  year  in  this  country 
some  14.000  deaths  can  be  attributed  to  work- 
related  injuries  or  illnesses  Because  of  dis- 
eases or  accidents  sustained  "r  r^e  'ob.  soaie 
250.000.000  man-days  of  ls"»  ■'  &-e  'ost  an- 
nually '■  Additionally  the  mes&a,re  s:«-*'^  'Tt 
is  lnter'»stlng  to  note  that  in  the  .»-:  f  e 
years,  the  number  of  man-days  lost  :.-ec^_je 
of  work-related  injuries  has  been  ten  times 
the  number  lost  because  of  strikes.  "What 
have  we  done  about  this  problem'  The  rec- 
ord Is  haphazard  and  spotty  .  .  The  fed- 
eral role  In  occupational  safety  and  health 
has  thus  far  been  limited  .  .  I  am  there- 
fore recommending  a  new  mechanism 
through  which  safety  and  health  standards 
for  Industry  in  general  can  be  improved  .  .  . 
appropriate  proce<lure«  to  guarantee  dtM 
ptvoess  of  law  and  the  right  to  appeal  wtu  b« 
tn  corpora  tad." 
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Following  this  mesMg«  hearings  wfrp  held 
before  both  labor  committeea  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  with  a  large  parade  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  from  HEW.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  other  governmental  de- 
partments The  disaster  figures  were  consis- 
tently repeated,  furthering  the  He  of  the  Un- 
pendmg  repressive  legislation  Shortly  after 
these  hearings  Representative  William  A. 
Stelger  of  Wisconsin,  co-sponsor  of  the  blU, 
referred  to  "the  carnage  In  our  nation's 
workplaces,'  while  speaking  of  this  bUl  on  the 
floor  of  the  House 

~But  let  us  examine  some  of  the  complete- 
ly neglected  facts  'Carnage'  Is  synon)-m3v:-i 
with  'slaughter'  and  It  behooves  us  to  ■=czt- 
tlntze  those  heartless  leaders  of  American  In- 
dustry who  perpetrate  slaughter  "  on  Amer- 
ican citizens  For  sUty  \ear8  the  National 
Safety  Council  has  t)een  gathering  statistics 
on  safety  in  Ixjth  home  and  Industry:  Its  In- 
formation and  safety -education  programs 
are  sacrosanct  The  National  Safety  Council 
was  chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress;  It  Is  a 
nongovernmental .  privately  supported  public 
senice  organization  Included  in  Its  annual 
statistical  booklet  entitled  Atcident  Facts  are 
statistics  furnished  by  both  government  and 
private  enterprise  One  must  keep  this  credi- 
bility—gained  over  a  sl.Tty-year  period— In 
mind  when  consldermg  both  Presidential 
messages  and  the  ballyhoo  of  carnage"  ac- 
cusers on  the  floors  of  Congress. 

A.'ccrdt  .g  to  the  1973  edition  of  Accident 
rcc:^.  It  both  t-.e  ma  .ufactrrl   g  arid  non- 
manufacrurlng  categories  for  19 W  there  were 
39.LI00  000     workers     employed     with     14.500 
deaths  attributed  to  accidents  in  both  area^ 
In     1971.     wher     all     of     Steigers     alleged 
carr.ase     was  .x^ur.i.g.  the  National  Safetv 
CouLc;l    reports    that    there    were    80.000.000 
employees    in    America   and   only    14.200   ac- 
ctde-^tal  deaths  In  manuiacturUig  and  nor- 
manufacrurtng  business  and  Industry    Sim- 
ple  arithmetic   reveals   an    increase   of   over 
100        m  workers  from  193J  to  1971.  At  the 
s.\rr.e    time,    the    accident    rate    in    1933    of 
00037.    compared    with    the   accident   death 
rate    1-.    1971   of    00017.   shows   a  decrease  of 
more  Th.^n    150       in  the  death  rate  for  the 
overall    working   force   in   America    The   Na- 
tto..a!  Safety  Council  concluded  that  death 
rates     for     l»th     manufacturing     categories 
have   In  fact,  "reached  their  lowest  levels  in 
t^i-  pcj'  n^e  year^  •  Those  who  furnished  the 
flg-.ires    to    two   successive    Presidents,    wlt^. 
gros?  tainting  and  omiss.ons.  were  certalnlv 
fathers  to  the  lie  that  has  become  the  basis 
of    another    link    tr.,ward    natio.-al    soclalUt 
cortrol    of    Amenran    industry     But    let    us 
prc-ceed  with  the  figures 

Considering  the  principle  causes  of  ac- 
cident*! deaths,  the  National  Safetv  Coun- 
cil has  broken  down  these  figures  Into  sev- 
eral categories:  accidents  occurlr.g  at  work, 
in  motor  vehicles,  in  the  home,  and  in  pub- 
lic non-motor  vehicles  In  the  statistics  from 
196!  tn  1971  we  And  that  accidental  deaths 
at  -Kcre  have  decreased  7  ^ .  This  figure  ;s  ex- 
ceeded orly  by  the  10'  decrease  in -acclden- 
:*:  deaths  In  the  home 

On  the  other  hand,  motor  vehicle  deaths 
have  risen  27 ^<  and  public  non-motor  vehicle 
deat.ls  have  risen  21 -<  In  the  last  ten  years 
Tet  the  accidental  death  rates  in  industry 
for  thla  ten-year  period  have  decreased  in 
ai:  out  two  Industries— agr.culture  and  g.ov- 
emment  Agriculture  death  rates  have  in- 
creased 10^  The  government's  have  re- 
mained -he  same  It  would  appear  that  where 
government  ezerta  the  moat  control  at  pres- 
ent as.  for  example.  ;t  does  in  agriculture, 
there  is  m.  Incentive  to  diminish  accidental 
deaths  On  the  other  band,  in  private  busl- 
Xkeaa — wnich  faces  such  problenu  a«  insur- 
ance cc«ts  manbours  loat,  and  other  related 
factora— ttoere  u  the  realization  that  acci- 
«en'«  are  both  expensive  ar.d  detrimental  to 
b'jMtMfM  tnteresu  In  a  future  column  we 
•hall  Cite  examples  showing  that  if  OSHA 
refulatloa*  were  compiled  with  by  the  gov- 
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emment.    the    government    would    probably 
cease  to  function 

Of  the  Texas  delegation.  John  Dowdy.  Gra- 
ham Purrell.  John  Young  and  George  Bush 
were  conspicuously  absent  Joining  the  mU- 
Informed  mobocracy.  however.  wei»  Jack 
Brooks.  Bob  Casey.  EUglo  de  la  Oarza.  Bob 
Kckhardt.  Henry  Gonzalez.  Abraham  Kaaen 
Jake  Pickle.  Richard  White.  James  Wright 
and  Bob  Price  The  only  members  who  voted 
against  the  measure,  perhaps  remembering 
an  earlier  Alamo  and  rising  to  the  role  of 
honor,  were  Omar  Burleson.  Earle  Cabell.  O 
C.  Plsher.  George  Mahon,  Wright  Patman. 
W  R  Poage,  Ray  Roberts.  0:in  Teague  and 
Jim  Collins 

Thus  we  find  that  these  Tex«s  House 
members  represented  49'.  of  all  House  mem- 
bers present  who  voted  against  this  legisla- 
tion. Indicating  that  Texas  still  has  a  large 
percentage  of  House  members  conscious  of 
what  their  vote  means  If  people  analyze  the 
full  Implications  of  that  vote  on  OSHA  they 
win  soon  be  saying  that  if  taxation  without 
representation  Ls  tyranny.  Just  look  at  our 
tyranny  uitfi  repre  entatlon 
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Public    Works    Committee    has    begun 
planning  for  the  Nation's  future. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Blatnik  nolnts  out 
that— 

Simply  because  w*  exp«ct  more  suburban 
growth  In  the  future  does  not  maan  that 
we  have  to  accept  more  of  the  chaotic 
suburban    sgrswl  "    erf    the    past    quarter- 
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HOW  TO  STOP  SPRAWL 
GROWTH  POLICY 


US. 


HON    H\ROLD  T.  JOHNmv 


.      lALtrog.NtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Spealcer.  It  is  obviou.s  that  the  House 
Public  Work.s  Committee's  pfforts  to  de- 
velop a  National  Public  Works  Invest- 
ment Policy  that  wUl  enable  Federal 
programs  under  its  jurisdiction  to  be 
more  effectively  used  to  stimulate  and 
implement  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment plans  and  policies  directly 
reflects  a  widespread  national  concern 
over  the  problems  of  our  environment 
population  growth,  and  economic  de- 
velopment. Recent  committee  hearings 
and  studies  clearly  support  the  con- 
clusion that  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
public  works  Investments,  conserve  our 
rapidly  disappearing  natural  resources 
and  yet  still  maintain  a  viable  economv, 
we  must  give  a  more  rational  shape  to 
the  future  growth  and  development  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  energy  short- 
age is  one  salient  example  of  our  coun- 
tr>-  s  apparent  mabillty  to  anticipate  the 
expected  social,  environmentfll.  and 
economic  problems  between  now  and  the 
year  2000  caused  by  unplanned,  often 
chaotic  growth,  technological  change, 
increased  consumption  levels,  and  public 
demands.  We  must  be  able  to  assist 
those  areas  affected  by  severe  economic 
adjustments  marked  by  the  high  levels 
of  unemployment  predicted  for  next  year 
by  providing  more  effective  planning 
systems  that  will  enable  us  to  forecast 
the  consequences  of  public  and  private 
actions  on  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

In  a  recent  article  published  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Congres.sman  John  a 
Blatnik.  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  outlined  the  problems 
and  challenges  of  our  Nations  future 
growth.  Mr  Speaker,  under  the  innova- 
tive leader.<!hlp  of  Mr  Blatnik.  the  Hou.se 
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He  calls  for  a  National  Public  Works 
Investment  Policy,  recognizing  that — 

In  the  past  we  have  too  orten  been  forced 
to  use  public  works  projacu  to  correct  past 
mistakes  rather  than  using  such  projecu  as 
a  maaoa  to  ahap«  more  orderly  communities. 

Mr.  Blatnik  emphasized  that  a  growth 
policy  is  truly  a  naUonal  concern  and 
"should  have  as  its  emphasis  people,  not 
places — the  priority  should  be  helping 
people  wherever  they  choose  to  live  " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Include  Congressman 
Blatnik  s  remark  in  the  Record; 
How  To  Stop  Sprawl:  US  OaowxH  Polict 
(By  Representative  John  Blainiki 
The  House  Public  Works  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  begun  planning 
for  the  year  2000. 

This  may  seem  an  ambitious  role  for  a 
congressional  committee  normally  concerned 
wl'h  day-to-day  planning  for  highways,  sew- 
ers, bridges,  and  dams  but.  in  the  past  year 
or  so.  we  have  come  to  realize  that  our  pro- 
granw.  along  with  other  government  actions, 
have  contributed  to  the  unplanned  and  cha- 
otic growth  of  our  suburbs  in  the  past  25 
years. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  already  making  our 
future:  thru  wise  public  works  investments 
we  hope  to  give  that  future  a  more  rational 
shape 

This  fall  we  asked  the  population  experts 
to  show  us  the  outlines  of  the  American  fu- 
ture They  sa'.d  that  If  current  trends  !n  the 
birthrate  hold — and  that  Ls  a  large  '  if  "— 
we  should  have  about  270  million  people  In 
the  year  2000  They  also  make  it  clear  that 
both  the  added  people  and  the  Jobs  they  will 
need  will  be  located  in  cr  near  our  metro- 
politan area^. 

One  geographer  estimates  that  95  per  cent 
of  all  Americans  already  live  within  commut- 
ing distance  of  a  major  city.  By  the  year  20C0. 
we  can  expect  to  add  81  million  people  to  the 
144  mUllon  already  living  In  urban  areas. 
By  metropolitan  growth,  the  experts  main- 
ly mean  suburban  growth.  Despite  the  In- 
crease of  population  in  urban  areas,  the 
density  cf  population  Is  actually  declining 
owing  to  the  decline  of  central  cities  and  the 
liberal  use  of  land  for  housing  and  large-lot 
zoning  at  the  peripheries  of  metropolitan 
areas  Urban  territory  is  expanding  faster 
than  urban  population. 

This  seeming  paradox  Is  no  accident.  In 
one  survey  after  another.  Americans  have 
shown  a  preference  for  living  in  sma!l  com- 
munities within  commuting  dlst.ince  of  large 
citle.?.  This  desire  has  proved  convenient  for 
developers  and  employers  alike. 

Vfttant  land  at  the  edge  of  buUt-up  areas 
Is  generally  much  less  expensive  and  less  dif- 
ficult to  use  than  older  property  that  nuut  be 
redeveloped. 

Simply  because  we  expect  more  suburban 
growth  In  the  future  dees  not  mean  that  we 
have  to  accept  more  of  the  chaotic  "suburban 
sprawl"  of  the  past  quarter-century,  however 
Suburban  sprawl  Ls  wasteful  of  land— .some 
of  which  we  may  now  need  to  put  back  into 
growing  food— and  It  Is  wasteful  of  energy 
Suburban  sprawl  is  manifest  not  only  in 
smoggy  tract  developments  in  California  but 
also  in  declining  small  towns  In  the  Midwest 
and  decaying  slums  In  Harlem. 

Here  !s  where  a  public  works  Investment 
policy  becomes  crucial  In  the  past,  we  have 
too  often  been  forced  to  use  public  works 
projects    to    correct    past    mistakes,    rather 


than  using  such  projects  as  a  means  to  shape 
more  orderly  communities. 

We  all  have  seen  highways  congested  with 
traffic  as  soan  as  they  are  buUi.  and  new 
sewage  treatment  plants  that  are  too  quickly 
overloaded  by  housing  sutxllvlslons. 

Federal  programs  such  as  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  HIA  and  VA  mortgage  In- 
surance. Income  tax  policies,  economic  de- 
velo}  mem  assistance,  and  urban  renewal 
have  all  contributed  lo  sprawl 

Clearly,  any  public  works  Investment  pol- 
icy must  be  a  truly  national  concern.  It  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  development  of  more 
efTectlve  area  Aide  planning  systems  that  can 
forecast  Job  and  population  shifts  and  take 
steps  to  cushion  their  impact. 

Unfortunately,  growth  planning  Is  now 
mostly  In  the  hands  of  some  16.000  frag- 
mented local  government  units:  by  the  year 
2000.  there  may  be  32.000  such  bodies 

A  national  growth  policy  should  have  as 
its  emphasis  people,  not  places  The  priority 
should  be  helping  people  wherever  they 
clioose  tj  live.  Tet,  there  are  steps  we  can 
take  to  make  our  declining  rural  areas  and 
our  decaying  central  cities — which  share  the 
problems  of  unpmployment  aid  depressed 
land  values— more  attractive  places  to  settle 

We  can  make  It  more  feasible  to  build 
high-density  housing  In  the  lnner-c!ty  to  ac- 
commodate the  smaller  families  and  single 
Individuals  who  may  want  to  congregate 
there. 

We  can  build  better  transportation  links 
to  r\iral  areas  to  bring  them  within  the  orbit 
of  the  clt;e.s. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  It  will  be  easy  to 
move  forward  Most  people  living  In  the  sub- 
urbs like  them  a.s  they  are;  they  wUl  be 
reluctant  to  accept  higher  density  housing 
and  rjstrlctlons  on  lind  use  We  wUl  have 
other  conflicts  between  consumer  preferences 
and  wise  use  cf  our  resources. 

But  a  national  public  works  Investment 
policy  will  provide  a  framework  within  which 
such  conflicts  can  be  resolved. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker,  al- 
though the  Congress  has  provided  the 
President  with  the  essential  legislative 
powers  to  deal  with  the  Immediate  prob- 
lems facing  the  country  as  a  result  of  the 
energy  crisis,  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
first  session  ended  without  action  hav- 
ing been  completed  to  deal  with  the 
longer  range  problems  or  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  problem.  Unfortimately.  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  blame  for 
this  state  of  affairs  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  administration,  which  con- 
sistently failed  to  face  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  until  late  in  the  year 
when  it  became  so  grave  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  avoided. 

When  the  President  finally-  did  speak 
out,  in  his  energy  message  of  November  8. 
he  failed  to  admit  the  real  gravity  of  this 
situation.  He  misled  the  public  through 
his  promise  of  "self-sufficiency  by  1980.  • 
a  goal  that  many  responsible  experts  say 
Is  Impossible  to  achieve  by  that  date. 
Worse  yet.  he  failed  to  provide  the  kind 
of  forthright  and  imaginative  leadership 
needed  to  deal  with  the  crisis  in  all  its 
many  aspects. 
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Many  people  have  blamed  the  energy 
crisis  on  the  cutoff  of  oil  exports  from 
the  Arab  countries.  In  fact,  we  would 
have  had  an  energy  crisis  even  If  there 
had  been  no  embargo  of  Arab  oil. 

Signs  of  an  impending  crisis  were  ap- 
parent last  year  when  several  Midwestern 
schools  were  forced  to  shut  dowTi  for  lack 
of  heating  fuel  and  the  east  coast  ex- 
perienced  several   serious   brownouts. 

Even  before  then,  it  was  obvious  to 
anyone  who  studied  it  that  we  would 
eventually  be  faced  with  a  critical  energy 
problem.  Scientists  have  been  warning 
for  many  years  that  the  conventional 
energy  sources  we  have  been  relying  on 
are  running  out.  The  full  imphcations  of 
our  dependence  on  oil  and  other  limited 
resources  were  studied  and  reported  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Development's  Task  Force  on 
Energy,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  in 
1972. 

The  task  force  found  that  Americans 
use  six  times  as  much  energy  per  capita 
as  the  world  average  Our  entire  Nation 
of  200  million  people  bums  more  energy 
than  the  500  million  people  of  Japan. 
Great  Britain.  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  combined.  EKiring  the  past  40 
years,  the  American  population  has 
grown  70  percent,  but  our  energy  con- 
sumption has  increased  310  percent.  In 
just  the  next  30  yenrs.  unless  there  is  a 
drastic  change,  the  United  States  will 
consume  more  energy  than  it  has  in  its 
entire  history. 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  I  asked  one  of 
my  subcommittee's  scientific  ad\isers 
what  it  would  mean  to  cut  back  on  en- 
ergy consumption  to  the  1940  level.  He 
answered  this  way : 

If  we  had  only  the  energy  producing  equip- 
ment we  had  In  1940.  but  consumed  energy 
at  the  rate  we  consume  It  today,  that  equip- 
ment would  sustain  a  United  States  popula- 
tion of  only  20  mUllon  people — about  one- 
seventh  of  the  then  actual  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  st.irt  a  new- 
session,  I  would  like  to  record  as  clearly 
and  as  briefly  as  possible  my  own  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  crisis  and 
the  actions  that  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
deal  with  it.  As  a  member  of  the  special 
Task  Force  on  Energy  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress, and  the  Subcommittee  on  the  En- 
vironment of  the  Interior  Committee  in 
this  Congress,  I  have  made  a  special  ef- 
fort to  study  and  understand  the  long- 
range  aspects  of  the  energy  crisis.  Per- 
haps, therefore,  my  comments  will  be 
helpful  to  other  Members  trying  to  grap- 
ple with  this  complex  set  of  problems. 

WHEBE    Wt    AaX    NOW 

No  one  can  have  any  doubt  that  this 
Nation,  and  in  fact  the  entire  world,  is 
experiencing  a  shortage  of  energy— that 
is  an  insufficient  supply  of  various  forms 
of  energy  to  meet  all  the  essential  de- 
mands of  our  technological  civilization. 
However,  we  find  ourselves  In  the  incredi- 
ble position  of  not  knowing  how  severe 
the  shortage  actually  is.  or  more  im- 
portantly, to  what  extent,  if  any.  the 
shortage  has  been  artiflcallv  manipu- 
lated. 

Every  day  the  American  people  are 
faced  with  new.  often  contradictory  sU- 
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tistlcs  about  the  energy  crisis.  Much  of 
what  they  read  tells  them  that  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  been  asked  to  make  by 
their  Government  under  the  guise  of  an 
"energy  crisis  "  are  really  unnecessary; 
that  the  higher  prices  and  lower  tem- 
peratures they  are  living  with  are  all 
part  or  a  scheme  to  increase  the  profits 
of  the  oil  companies. 

We  find  ourselves  in  this  appalling  sit- 
uation in  large  part  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  always  relied  solely  on  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  oil.  gas, 
coal,  and  electrical  companies  for  any 
and  all  information  about  energy-  produc- 
tion and  supplies.  There  are  serious 
questions  as  to  whether  some  of  these  in- 
dustries do  not  suppress  or  distort  in- 
formation as  to  their  true  reserves  and 
capabilities. 

The  only  way  this  Government  can 
plan  for  the  Nation's  energy  needs  is  to 
develop  their  own  reliable,  independent 
sources  of  information  about  energy  pro- 
duction. This  must  begin  immediately. 
To  assist  the  Federal  Government.  Con- 
gress should  pass  legislation  as  soori  as 
it  returns  from  the  recess  to  authorize 
and  require  the  Government  to  audit  in- 
formation reported  by  the  oil  and  other 
energy  companies,  and  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  falsely  report  such  information 
to  the  Government. 

In  addition,  investigations  should  be 
begtm  immediately,  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  House  Judiciar\-  Com- 
mittee, into  the  extent  of  collusion  by 
the  oil  companies  in  restricting  supply 
and  raising  prices. 

Although  all  the  data  is  questionable, 
the  best  available  information  indicates 
that  the  normal  demand  for  petroleum 
products  for  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
would  be  20  2  milhon  barrels  per  day. 
assuming  a  normal  wmter.  Estimated 
total  supplies  will  be  15.4  million  tjarrels 
per  day — 11.0  from  domestic  scu;-ces.  4.4 
from  imports.  In  addition,  available  in- 
ventories are  about  130  million  barrels. 

If  we  use  our  inventories  at  the  rale  of 
1.1  million  barrels  per  day.  they  wul  last 
for  about  4  months,  and  we  will  still  be 
short  3.7  million  barrels  per  day.  if  we 
do  not  cut  back  sharply  on  oiu-  consum- 
mation at  once,  we  could  find  ourselves, 
before  the  winter  i5  over,  with  nothing 
but  our  current  supply  of  15.4  million 
barrels  per  day.  The  Nation  will  then  be 
receiving  4.8  million  barrels  per  day  less 
than  our  normal  demand  If  we  have  an 
unusually  cold  winter,  and  do  not  con- 
serve our  inventories,  the  shortage  will 
obviously  be  even  greater.  Yet,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  highest  figure  quoted  so  far 
by  the  administration  is  a  shortage  of 
3.5  million  barrels  per  day.  or  IT  per- 
cent of  projected  demand.  Even  an  end 
to  the  Arab  oil  embargo  would  not  have 
any  substanual  effect  on  xlie  oil  iuppiy 
for  the  first  3  months  because  oi  the 
long  lead-time  for  transporting  the  oil 
from  the  Middle  East. 

In  certain  industries,  cutbacks  in  pe- 
troleum allocations  are  more  ctitical 
than  others.  For  example,  the  petro- 
chemical Industrv-.  which  produces  the 
NaUon's  stipply  of  sv^ithetlc  rubber,  syn- 
thetic fibers,  and  plasucs.  depends  on  pe- 
troleum for  Its  raw  materials  as  well  as 
its  energy  Expert  studies  have  i:xlicat«d 
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that  a  15  percent  cut  in  petrochemical 
supplies  would  produce  almost  immedi- 
ately a  million  uiiemployed  workers  in 
the  Ure,  plastics,  textile,  and  related  in- 
dustries, and  if  continued  long  would 
produce  almost  2  million  unemployed 
throughout  the  economy 

Unfortunately,  having  failed  to  or- 
ganize itself  to  deal  with  the  oil  shortage 
until  after  it  had  reached  a  crisis  stage, 
the  administration  is  still  floundering 
in  its  efforts  to  cope  vnth  it.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  recently  abandoned  "vol- 
iintar>-"  allocations  program  failed  to 
pronde  for  adequate  distribution  of  pe- 
troleum resources  for  the  most  urgent 
needs.  The  more  recently  adopted  man- 
datory allocations  are  stiU  less  than  ade- 
quate to  insure  that  the  available  petro- 
leum resources  are  directed  where  the 
need  is  greatest  Certainly  neither  they 
nor  any  other  mea^sures  adopted  so  far 
can  assure  that  the  Nations  petroleum 
consumption  will  not  exceed  its  available 
supplj- 

Supplies  of  coal  appear  to  be  adequate. 
However,  because  of  the  fact  that  manv 
powerplants.  particularly  those  on  the 
east  coast,  have  been  designed  to  bum 
oil  uistead  of  cjal  as  fuel,  there  is  a 
strong  pos.'.ibility  of  regional  shortages 
of  petroleum  for  use  m  such  powerpiants. 
In  New  England,  these  shortages  mav 
exceed  30  percent  Furthermore,  it  ap- 
pears imlikely  that  expansion  of  coal  pro- 
duction can  take  place  rapidly  enough  or 
that  oil-burning  plants  can  switch  to 
coal  sjon  enough  for  coal  to  make  any 
sife-mficant  dent  in  the  energy  shortage 
in  the  next  6  months. 

This  leaves  us  with  consenation  and 
cubacks  m  fuel  consumption  as  the  onlv 
significant  short-term  solution  to  the 
crisis  I:  also  mearu  that  supplies  must 
be  allocated  in  some  way  to  meet  the 
mo  :  important  needs,  from  the  stand- 
poait  of  health,  jobs  and  essential  .serv- 
ices. To  this  end.  the  Congress  has  given 
the  President  authority  not  only  to  con- 
trol pnces  but  has  required  him  to  adopt 
a  mandator.-  lue!  allocation  program. 

The  Mandator\-  Fuel  Allocation  Act. 
whicr.  was  adopted  by  Congress  over  the 
oppo5it:on  of  the  White  House,  estab- 
lishes a  scale  of  priorities  and.  through 
a  prov.sion  which  I  authored,  reauire.s 
that  available  supplies  of  fuel  be  allo- 
cated equitablj-  to  all  users.  This  means. 
for  examrl?.  that  a  new  homeowner  can- 
not be  aenied  a  fair  share  by  a  supplier 
merely  on  the  grounds  that  he  h£d  not 
been  a  previous  customer  or  had  no 
previous  demand. 

In  addition  to  curtailed  supplies,  we 
can  expect  the  n-^e  in  price  of  petroleum 
products  to  continue  for  .•several  vears 
This  Ls  because  foreign  suppliers  of  pe- 
troleum are  taking  advantage  of  the 
worldwide  shortage  to  increa.se  prices 
The^  lne>'itably  have  an  effect  on  do- 
mestic prtc«~5  There  is  no  wav  to  keep 
ruch  pnce  lncrea.«?3  from  being  parsed 
on  to  th-  con.sumer  However,  consumers 
h£.ve  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Increases 
be  no  more  than  are  nec&,sltated  by  the 
;ricre:veG  cost  of  t^troleum  at  the  well- 
head. Fonunately.  a.^  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent truckers-  protest*,  the  admlnL^tra- 
•lon  ha.:  no*  ajMltmed  1.000  IRS  agent* 
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to  police  oil  and  gasoline  dealers  and 
penalize  any  who  have  engaged  in  price 
gouging. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  any  large  num- 
bers of  dealers  have  been  guilty  of  such 
practices.  In  fact,  most  dealers  are  be- 
set with  serious  problems.  As  their  gaso- 
line sales  contract,  the  right  to  "pass 
through"  their  costs  does  not  compensate 
the  dealers  for  the  loss  of  earnings  re- 
sulting from  the  reduced  sales  volume. 
As  a  result,  many  thousands  of  dealers 
are  already  bemg  squeezed  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  urgent  that  ihe  admmistration 
modify  price  regulations  to  enable  them 
to  earn  sufBclent  income  to  remain  in 
business.  A  drastic  reduction  m  the  num- 
ber of  competmg  service  station  outlets 
would  not  only  inconvenience  the  public 
but  would  reduce  retail  competition  and 
tend  to  result  m  higher  prices. 

Another  energy-saving  step,  the  re- 
cently enacted  year-around  daylight 
savmg  law,  is  expected  to  result  m  a 
redu«;tion  of  1  to  2  percent  in  our  na- 
tional energy  consumption.  While  this 
seems  like  a  small  amount,  it  is  actually 
quite  large  in  terms  of  the  amount  ot 
energy.  Considering  that  an  overall  re- 
duction of  around  17  percent  of  our  nor- 
mal energy  demand  Is  necessary,  daj- 
light  savmg  time  will  actually  provide 
around  10  percent  of  the  tor.al  energ>- 
savmg  needed. 

Mauiy  constituents  have  expressed  an 
understandable  concern  about  ciu-  ex- 
port of  petroleum  products  in  a  time  of 
crisis.  The  fact  is  that  we  import  30  times 
more  oil  than  we  export,  and  to  a  large 
extent  these  exports  are  exports  in  name 
only.  They  generally  result  from  agree- 
ments with  other  oil-producing  nations 
from  whom  we  import  far  more  petrole- 
um than  we  export.  In  anj-  case,  as  part 
of  the  .Maskan  pipeline  bill,  the  Con- 
gress directed  the  President  to  restrict 
all  exports  of  oil  except  to  the  extent 
that  he  could  certify  that  they  would  not 
result  in  a  net  reduction  of  available 
supplies. 

ROW  wx  COT  uxax 
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The  crisis  did  not  begin  with  nor  was 
It  caused  by  the  embargo  which  the  Arab 
States  have  placed  on  the  export  of  oil. 
although  the  embargo,  coming  on  too  of 
an  already  developing  shortage  of  fuel, 
seriously  aggravated  the  situation. 

The  best  figures  available  IndicTt?  that 
prior  to  the  embargo  the  United  St.ites 
was  importing  approximately  7  percent 
of  its  crude  oil  supply  from  the  Arab 
States  and  some  30  percent  from  other 
areas  out^tde  of  Its  borders.  However, 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  by  redunng  the 
available  oil  supply  to  Japan  and  West- 
em  Europe,  both  of  which  were  much 
more  dependent  on  imported  oil  than  is 
the  United  States,  put  a  severe  strain 
on  the  other  sources  of  oil.  thereby  caus- 
u-g  a  rapid  price  Increase  -iround  the 
world  and  much  heavier  bidding  for  the 
available  oil  supplied  by  non-Arab 
countries. 

Last  spring,  in  a  speech  at  Kent  State 
University.  I  noted  that  oil  experts  with- 
in the  administration  have  been  warn- 
ing for  years  that  the  protected  d^^mand 
for  oil  was  rapidly  outstripping  the  sup- 
ply and  that  unless  stringent  conser/a- 


tion  measures  were  undertaken  imme- 
diately, the  United  States  would  become 
dangerously  dependent  on  the  Arab  na- 
tions for  a  major  part  of  Ito  energy 
supply.  I  pointed  out  that  In  this  situa- 
tion the  Arab  SUtes  would  Inevitablj- 
raise  prices  drastically,  which  would 
create  enormous  balance  of  payments 
problems  for  the  United  SUtes.  I  also 
pointed  out  the  political  danger  of  be- 
coming dependent  for  a  major  part  of 
our  energy  supply  on  backward  nations 
in  a  remote  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
world. 

ENERGT    CONSUMPTION 

How  dia  we  get  ourselves  into  this  im- 
tenable  position?  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  has  been  a  rapid  Increase 
in  the  Nations  demand  for  energy.  En- 
ergy demand  in  the  United  States  almost 
doubled  from  1950  to  1970.  It  is  expected 
to  double  again  by  1985  and  to  triple  bv 
the  end  of  the  century.  But  the  energy 
demand  in  other  nations  of  the  world  has 
grown  even  faster. 

One  of  the  largest  factors  in  this  In- 
creased demand  has  been  the  automobile 
In    1947.    3  9   million   automobiles   were 
produced  in   the  entire   worid,   and   3  5 
million  of  these  were  produced  in  the 
United   States.   In   1972.  over  8  million 
cars  and   trucks  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  alone  and  some  38  million 
were  produced  In  the  world  as  a  whole 
Looking  back.  It  Is  astoundhig  that  th-^ 
governments  of  the  world  gave  so  little 
thought  to  the  implications  of  the  pol- 
icies they  were  following  with  respect  to 
their  transportation  arrangements  and 
the  entire  way  of  Ufe  that  has  been  built 
around  them.  It  is  particularly  astonish- 
mg.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  two  prin- 
cipal   forms    of    passenger    transporta- 
tion—jet planes  and  automotolle.s— rnnk 
flrst  and  second  as   the   most   energ^•- 
wasteful  forms  of  transportation  ;n  com- 
mon use.  Yet.  through  the  development 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
the   local   highway   networks,    we   have 
produced  a  scattered  society  which  h3s 
become  almost  exclusively  dependen:  on 
/these  two  forms  of  transportation   for 
moving  people  and  daneerou.slv  depend- 
snt  on  them  for  moving  freight 

Coming  from  a  community  and  an  In- 
dastry  whose  growth  and.  In  fact,  ven" 
existence,  have  been  nurtured  by  the 
automobile.  It  Is  not  pleasant  for  me  to 
have  to  lay  out  this  picture.  But  these 
are  the  facts  and  pretending  they  are 
not  wlU  only  make  a  bad  situation  worse. 
However.  If  our  dangerous  dependency 
on  the  automobile  Is  the  most  outstand- 
ing example  of  a  lack  of  IntelllKent  en- 
ergy planrilng.  It  is  far  from  being  the 
only  one.  Modem  office  buildings  and 
homes,  with  their  vast  expanse  of  un- 
In.sulated  windows  and  dependency  on 
air-condltlonlng.  have  been  designed  to 
be  energy  consuming  rather  than  en- 
ergy conserving  Oas  companies  have 
promoted  the  use  of  decorative  gas 
lights  so  successfully  that  It  has  been 
estimated  that  these  alone  consume 
enough  gas  to  heat  a  city  of  170.000 
homes.  Electric  companies  promote  everv 
conceivable  use  of  electricity.  Millions  of 
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dollars  have  been  spent  on  designing 
ever  bigger  and  brighter  and  more  nu- 
merous electric  signs  to  outdazzle  each 
other  in  a  garish  contest  which  gives  the 
public  higher  prices,  and  uglier  cities. 
and  benefits  orJy  the  electric  companies 
and  the  sign  manuf  acturer.s. 

WIKBGT  PRonncnoN 

On  the  energy  production  side,  like- 
wise, there  has  been  little  long-range 
planning  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Oil  production  is  domi- 
nated by  huge  multinational  oil  corpo- 
rations, organized  on  a  global  scale, 
using  national  resources  and  national 
tax  policies  to  their  advantage  not  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  any  one  nation 
but  solely  to  aggrandize  the  corporate 
profit.  In  recent  years,  these  corpora- 
tions declined  to  build  new  refineries  In 
the  United  States  because  they  found  It 
more  profitable  to  build  them  In  foreign 
markets.  Similarly,  they  curbed  their  In- 
vestment In  new  domestic  oil  fields  in 
favor  of  wells  In  the  Middle  East  and 
other  foreign  areas  where  the  same  In- 
vestment would  produce  a  much  higher 
rate  of  return.  Ironically,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  this  very  day  to 
extend  these  companies  the  same  deple- 
tion allowance  and  other  tax  benefits 
for  wells  drilled  In  Arabia  and  other 
foreign  countries  as  they  receive  for 
wells  drilled  In  the  United  States. 

How  little  concern  these  huge  multi- 
national corporations  have  for  the  needs 
of  the  consuming  countries  is  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  in 
granting  them  licenses  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  North  Sea  oil  fields.  After 
obtaining  such  licenses,  the  oil  com- 
panies then  dragged  their  feet  on  drill- 
ing in  the  North  Sea  because  it  was  more 
profitable  to  bring  in  the  oil  from  the 
Middle  East.  Now,  even  though  the 
North  Sea  fields  have  an  estimated  po- 
tential sufficient  to  supply  all  the  oil 
needs  of  Great  Britain,  that  countrj' 
finds  itself  at  the  mercy  of  the  Arab 
oil  potentates  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  multinational  oil  companies  to  act 
In  the  interest  of  the  British  nation. 

on,    rNDUSTHY    PBOFTTS 

While  consumers  have  suffered,  profits 
of  the  oil  companies  have  soared.  In  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year,  oil  Industrj- 
profits  were  63  percent  higher  than  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1972.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  major  intematlonal  oil  com- 
panies such  as  Gulf  and  Exxon,  these 
profits  were  91  and  81  percent 
higher  respectively.  At  the  same  time, 
because  of  special  tax  pri\'lleges.  these 
corporations  have  paid  Income  tax  at 
unbelievably  low  rates.  For  example,  on 
a  net  income  of  $1,300,000,000  In  1971. 
Gulf  paid  Federal  Income  tax  at  the  rate 
of  3.3  percent.  The  average  income  tax 
rate  in  1971  for  the  18  largest  oil  com- 
panies was  6.7  percent  of  net  Income.  To 
fully  comprehend  the  injustice  In  these 
figures,  one  mast  realize  that  in  the 
same  year  a  famllj-  of  four  with,  an  In- 
come of  $10,000  paid  Federal  income  tax 
at  a  rate  of  10  percent. 

In  the  ca.<;e  of  coal,  the  Nation's  most 
abundant  mineral  energy  resource,  the 
picture  shows  a  similar  lack  of  planning 
and  foresight.  Ninety-seven  percent  of 
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the  Nation's  coal  reserves.  Including 
most  of  the  low-sulfur  coal,  can  only  be 
reached  by  deep  mining.  Because  of  the 
^ery  poor  health  and  safety  record  of 
the  deep  coal  mlnmg  Industry.  Congress 
wisely  enacted  strmecnt  coal  mine  safety 
i"ules  and  health  bei.e^lUi  some  years  ago 
However,  little  thought  was  given  to  the 
impact  of  these  added  costs  on  the  coal 
mining  industry.  As  a  result,  there  has 
been  a  rapid  shift  of  coal  mine  produc- 
tion from  deep  mining  to  strip  mining. 
Over  a  thousand  deep  coal  mines  have 
closed  in  recent  years.  Belatedly,  the 
country  and  the  Congress  have  realized 
the  terrible  environmental  devastation 
being  caused  by  the  growth  of  co£il  strip- 
mining.  Not  yet  so  widely  recognized  is 
the  danger  of  a  coUapse  of  the  deep  mine 
industry  and  with  it  the  ability  to  mine 
where  most  of  the  coal  is. 

In  the  case  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  forms  and  sources  of  energy, 
the  story  is  also  one  of  poor  vision  and 
planning.  Despite  the  boasts  of  corporate 
advertising,  private  industrj'  has  allo- 
cated insignificant  amounts  of  effort  and 
money  to  basic  research.  Tlie  electric 
power  Industry,  for  example,  spends  more 
on  advertising  each  year  than  it  does  on 
basic  research.  The  cost  of  research  into 
new  forms  and  sources  of  energy  has 
been  funded  mainly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But.  the  stor>'  there  is  one  of 
under-funding,  distorted  priorities,  and 
lack  of  coordination  and  planning  among 
all  the  various  Government  agencies 
involved. 

A  single  agency,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  research  and  development  for 
atomic  power  plants — more  than  all  the 
other  Government  energy  research  and 
development  programs  put  together.  De- 
spite this  enormous  effort,  after  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centurj-.  atomic  powerplants 
supply  only  1  percent  of  our  Nation's 
energy  demand.  In  this  year's  budget,  for 
example,  the  AEC  has  been  allocated  over 
one-half  bilhon  dollars  for  continuing 
research  on  a  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor.  Ironically,  many  scientists  and 
engineers  are  skeptical  that  a  practical 
breeder  reactor  can  ever  be  developed 
Many  also  feel  that,  even  if  one  is  de- 
veloped, the  problems  of  disposing  of 
the  radioactive  waste  material  and  of 
preventing  the  fissionable  materials  from 
falling  into  the  wrong  hands  may  in- 
volve unacceptable  hazards  and  risks. 
The  heat  pollution  alone  from  nuclear 
powerplants  Is  double  that  of  an  oil-  or 
coal-fueled  plant. 

At  the  same  time,  budgets  for  other 
new  energy  technologies,  mavy  of  which 
are  nonpolluting  and  virtually  Inex- 
haustible, have  been  pitifully  sinall. 

One  such  promising  technology  is  solar 
energ>-.  Yet  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation's budget  request  for  solar  energy- 
was  only  $12  million  for  this  fiscal  year 
as  compared  with  some  $500  million  for 
AECs  liquid  meral  fast  breeder  reactor 
Budget  requests  for  coal  gasification,  new 
underground  coal  mining  methods,  and 
hydrogen  cycle  research  have  teen  .-imi- 
larly  small  or  even  nonexistent 

WHAT    WK    MUST   DO   ABOTTT  rT 

If  the  present  energ>-  shortage  is  as 
severe  as  most  sUtlstlcs  Indicate.  I  see 
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bttle  chance  that  we  can  get  through 
the  next  year  without  some  form  of  ra- 
tioning for  gasoline  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. The  alternatives  strike  me  as  either 
imworkable  or  unbearable  While  volim- 
tary  restraint;;  and  such  measures  as 
bans  on  Sunday  sales  of  ga.soline  will 
have  a  significant  effect,  the  gap  ap- 
pears to  be  too  great  to  rely  on  these 
measures  alone. 

Some  have  suggested  that  price  con- 
trols be  removed  and  the  price  of  petro- 
leum products  be  allowed  to  rise  until 
they  reach  a  natural  level  Unfortunately, 
in  a  period  of  drastic  shortaees.  the  price 
rise  would  be  so  great  as  to  be  severely 
inflationary-  and  deprive  a  preat  many 
people  of  the  fuel  neces.sar>-  to  heat  their 
homes  or  get  to  work  Over  a  period  of  5 
or  6  years,  such  a  drastic  price  rise  might 
be  tolerable,  because  people  would  have 
time  to  shift  to  smaller  cars  or  other 
forms  of  transportation  and  new  mass 
transit  service  could  be  established.  Un- 
fortimately,  however,  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  so  dependent  on  the 
availabihty  of  low-cost  fuel,  particularly 
for  autos,  that  a  rapid  and  drastic  rise  In 
the  price  of  fuel  would  work  severe  hard- 
ship on  many  people. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  to  estab- 
lish a  very  heavy  tax  on  gasoline,  say  40 
cents  per  gallon.  'While  this  might  have 
the  advantage  of  curbing  windfall  profits 
for  the  oil  companies,  for  the  consumers 
it  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a  price 
rise. 

Thus,  rationing  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  to  insure  that  everyone  will  get  at 
least  a  minimum  share  of  the  available 
supply.  However,  because  of  the  inevita- 
ble Inequities,  Government  planning 
should  work  toward  elimination  of  the 
need  for  rationing  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

One  way  to  minimize  the  need  for  ra- 
tioning is  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
use  of  carpxxjis.  At  a  trifling  cost,  the 
Federal  Government  could  provide 
grants  for  each  major  urban  area  to  set 
up  a  computerized  carpool  center,  to 
help  people  match  up  with  others  travel- 
ing to  and  from  the  same  neighborhoods. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  authorize 
such  grants. 

An  end  to  the  need  for  rationing  can  be 
expedited  by  increasing  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  availability  of  mass  transit  at 
reasonable  cost.  Congress  should  com- 
plete action  immediateb  on  the  $800  mil- 
lion Urban  Mass  Transit  bill  now  in  con- 
ference which  will  provide  both  capital 
and  operating  subsidies.  We  also  expand 
and  advance  the  effective  date  for  the  al- 
ready authorized  diversion  of  hiihwa>- 
trust  funds  for  capital  subsidies. 

In  addition.  Congress  should  enact  a 
bill,  introduced  by  Congressman  Charlts 
Vanik.  to  levy  a  special  tax  on  all  ne* 
model  cars  after  the  1976  model  year 
which  get  less  than  20  miles  to  a  stallo;-.. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  thi- 
bill. 

The  recently  enacted  Ncrthtsstera 
Railroad  Reorganization  Act.  with  its 
provision  to  provide  $500  million  in  fed- 
erally- guaranteed  loaiis  to  construct  a 
high-speed  electrical  rail  system  in  the 
Northeast,  is  .in  importaiit  flrst  step  to- 
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ward  the  revival  of  efficient,  long  distance 
rail  passenger  service.  But  we  must  be 
wTlling  to  commit  a  much  greater  share 
of  the  Federal  budget  before  rail  trans- 
portation can  tnily  be  a  meaningful  al- 
ternative to  the  automobile  and  airplane. 
An  immediate  and  si^ific.int  saving 
of  fuel  could  be  achieved  by  a  ban  on 
all  use  of  electrical  energj-  for  huge  out- 
door advertising  signs  and  for  lavish 
floodlighting  of  buildings  and  other 
pubUc  facilities.  Ob\1ously.  exceptions 
have  to  be  made  for  business  Identifica- 
tion signs  that  consume  only  small 
amounts  of  electricity  as  well  as  for  il- 
lumination essential  to  safety. 

In  ac'ditnn.  'he  Federal  Government 
should  f;llDw  the  example  cl  Ohio's  dis- 
tingiiislied  Governor.  John  J.  Gllligan, 
in  ordering  the  power  companies  In  Ohio 
to  di.soontinue  their  advertising  designed 
to  encourage  consumntion  of  electricity. 
Furthermore,  the  electrical  industry's 
rate  structures  that  reward  waste  by 
decreasing  the  rate  charged  per  unit  of 
electricity  as  the  use  goes  up  should  be 
reviewed  and  reversed,  wherever  feasible 
As  our  dLstinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona.  Morris  Ud?ll.  has  so  aptly  put 
it.  The  energy  binge  is  over."  Policies 
and  practices  of  energy  extravagance 
must  he  replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  ones  of  energy  conservation. 

Another  area  where  significant  fuel 
savings  could  be  achieved  is  in  improved 
insulation  for  existing  buildings.  A  Fed- 
eral program  of  FHA  low  interest  rr*te 
home  impro-  ement  loan  guarantees  for 
home  insulation  would  go  a  long  wav  to 
help  home  owners  to  meet  this  partic- 
ular problem.  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Cohen. 
whi-h  would  do  just  that  In  the  mean- 
tim?.  the  administration,  bv  unfreezing 
funds  already  appropriated  bv  Con?ress. 
could  take  steps  to  make  funds  available 
for  thl5  type  of  conservation.  It  is 
URfortur.at-?  that  the  House,  by  a  narrow 
margin,  failed  to  approve  legislation  to 
authorize  the  General  Services  Admln- 
Lstration  to  develop  and  publish  stand- 
ards for  enerro-  r-^n^ervatlon  in  office 
buildings.  Some  Federal  program  to 
guide  local  businesses  and  governments 
in  rh:.s  area  3hou:d  .^^ave  a  high  priority 
la  the  next  ses.'^ion  of  Congress 

^It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress  was  unable  to  enact  a 
bli:  creating  a  unified  National  Emer- 
gency Energy  Administration  It  'eems 
absolutely  essential  to  have  a  single 
agency  within  th*»  Government  which 
has  authority  to  take  steps  necessary 
to  InTure  the  availability  of  supply  to 
es-sentlal  Industrie--,  such  a.s  the  deep 
coal  mining  industry  and  the  electric 
po-er  i.ndastry.  and  the  oil  and  petro- 
cherr.icql  Industrie"^  HonefuIIv.  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  will  be  great 
enough  to  enable  the  second  session  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  spokes- 
mer  for  wm.sh  special  Interests  and 
adopt  a  fair  and  effective  Emergency 
Energy  Act. 

We  must  place  a  high  priority  on 
develoDlng  program.'?  to  deal  with  any  in- 
r.-ea-sed  unemployment  caa<«ed  by  the 
energy  rrtsls  The  admmLstration  could 
m-jve  immediately  to  create  thoiwand-s  of 
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new  jobs  by  releasing  some  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  housing,  sewage  treatment  plants, 
and  other  needed  programs  that  have 
been  frozen  by  the  President.  Likewise. 
I  hope  the  administration  will  move 
quickly  to  implement  the  Manpower 
Training  and  Emergency  Employment 
Act  lust  passed  by  the  Congress  which 
contains  an  Important  provision  to 
provide  new  jobs  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment 

For  Its  part.  Congress  should  establish 
a  special  National  Energy  Emergency 
Employment  Council  with  authority  to 
monitor  unemployment  related  to  the 
energy  crisis,  to  advise  the  National 
Energy  Administrator  on  minimising 
the  adverse  impact  of  energy  controls  on 
employment,  and  to  recommend  to  the 
executive  agencies  and  to  the  Congress 
programs  to  create  ne<K  employment 
opportunities  for  the  ^Inemployed 
Finally.  Congress  should  speedilv  enact 
the  expanded  public  service  employment 
bill  which  would  provide  500.000  new- 
jobs  in  State  and  local  government. 

In  the  area  of  oil  Industry  subsidies 
the  Congress  should  take  a  new  look  at 
the  Incentives  for  oil  exploration,  drill- 
ing, and  the  building  of  new  refineries 
A  strong  ca.se  can  be  made  that  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  should  be  abolished 
and  replaced  by  a  direct  subsldv  for  the 
costs  of  drilline  new  wells  Economists 
believe  this  would  be  more  effective  In 
stimulating  new  exploration  and  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  far  less  than  the  pres- 
ent system  of  tax  breaks  for  oil  produc- 
ers. In  any  event,  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance should,  at  Ipp.st.  be  modified  to 
require  that  the  benefits  will  onlv  be 
effective  to  the  extent  that  the  funds  are 
reinvested  in  deeper  pools  and  new  wells 
Such  allowances  should  not  apply  to 
wells  drilled  outside  the  United  States 
except  to  the  extent  the  President  cer- 
tifies that  explorations  in  a  particular 
country  are  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  This  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  attain  some  degree  of  control 
over  the  oil  companies'  future  invest- 
ments in  the  Arab  oil  sheikdoms. 

An  expansion  of  offshore  oil  produc- 
tion on  both  coasts,  while  it  Involves 
serious  environmental  risks.  Is  un- 
doubtedly essential,  and  if  properlv 
supervised,  can.  with  modern  technology 
maintain  such  risks  at  a  minimum  Our 
immediate  needs  can  also  be  auKmented 
by  Increased  production  from  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves  until  such  time  as 
other  sources  are  able  to  meet  the 
demand 

Now  that  Congress,  by  statute,  has 
cleared  away  the  major  legal  obstacles 
which  were  blocking  the  Alaskan  oil 
pipeline,  the  construction  of  the  pipeline 
should  be  expedited  In  addition,  the 
ownership  of  the  pipeline  should  be  di- 
vorced from  the  oil  companies,  and  it 
should  be  reconstituted  a.s  an  independ- 
ent common  carrier  In  this  way.  other 
companies  desiring  to  develop  portions  of 
the  huge  Alaskan  oil  reserves  will  have 
an  Incentive  to  do  .so.  since  they  will  have 
an  assured  way  of  transporting  their  oil 
from  Alaaka  on  an  equal  basis  with  their 
competitors. 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  no 
oil  will  flow  through  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line untU  1977  and  that  the  full  capacity 
of  the  line  will  probably  not  be  used  until 
1983.  Furthermore,  the  oil  from  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  will  go  to  the  west  coast 
and  will  do  virtually  nothing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Midwest  and  the  East. 
Accordingly,  negotiations  should  be  ini- 
tiated at  once  with  Canada  looking  to  the 
construction  of  a  second  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  through 
Canada  to  the  Midwest. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  must 
drop  the  pretense  that  the  United  States 
can  become  self-sufficient  in  oil  within 
the  next  decade.  The  fact  is  that  we  will 
be  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  a 
significant  portion  of  our  oil  require- 
ments for  at  least  the  rest  of  this  century. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  need  be 
dependent  upon  the  Middle  East. 
Canada.  Latin  America,  and  Africa  will 
all  be  substantial  suppliers.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  work  out  reasonable 
long-term  supply  arrangements  with 
these  countries.  It  is  particularly  foolish 
that  the  administration,  in  Its  vacillating 
oil  import  policy  and  in  its  dealings  on 
the  oil  pipeline  from  Alaska,  has  treated 
Canada  in  recent  years  as  if  it  were  a 
hosUle  .^rab  State  instead  of  the  neigh- 
bor with  whom  we  have  our  most  endur- 
ing and  sut)stantial  trade  relations. 

Congress  must  also  enact  the  strip- 
mine  control  bill  now  pending  in  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  This  bill  is 
essential  to  end  the  disastrous  environ- 
mental destruction  of  stripmlnlng.  which 
every  week  lays  waste  4.500  acres  of  our 
land.  But  it  also  contains  an  important 
provision  to  help  restore  the  competitive 
balance  between  stripmlnlng  and  deep 
mining  which  was  unbalanced  by  the 
coal  mine  safety  and  health  legislation. 
Under  this  provision,  a  $2.50  per  ton 
reclamation  fee  would  be  charged, 
against  which  deep  mining  operations 
would  be  authorized  to  credit  the  casts  of 
coal  mine  safety  equipment  and  black 
lung  benefits.  In  addition,  all  coal  mines 
would  al.so  be  authorized  to  credit 
against  the  fee  their  costs  for  reclama- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth  disturbed 
by  mining 

The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be  to 
equalize  reclamation  costs  between  East- 
em  and  Western  coal  and  therebv 
strengthen  the  ability  of  Eastern  coal 
mines  to  meet  the  demand  for  coal  in 
our  most  populous  and  Industri^lzed 
areas  Although  Wes'ern  coal  is  some- 
what cheaper  to  mine.  It  involves  tre- 
mendous additional  energj-  costs  In 
transporting  It  long  distances  to  the  con- 
suming arer\s.  particularly  in  view  of  the 
perennial  freight  car  shortage 

An  essenM.il  element  in  solving  our 
long-term  energy  needs  will  be  the  de- 
velopment of  new  energy  technologies 
Here  again,  the  Government's  policies 
have  been  characterized  by  lack  of  fore- 
sight It  is  tragic  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment's coal  gasification  and  coal  liq- 
uefaction programs  and  Its  program 
for  developing  new  techniques  for  under- 
Kround  coal  mining  have  for  years  been 
victims  of  the  administration's  misplaced 
priorities     These    programs    must    be 
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funded  adequately  and  pusned  as  rapidly 
as  feasible. 

A  major  effort  must  be  made  to  de- 
velop a  workable  program  for  extracting 
oil  from  the  vast  oil  shale  deposit  in  our 
Western  States.  These  deposits  repre- 
sent the  greatest  known  oil  reserve  in 
the  entire  world,  estimated  at  1.3  tril- 
lion barrels,  of  which  600  billion  Is  po- 
tentially extractable  by  existing  tech- 
nology, at  a  cost  which  will  he  competi- 
tive with  oil  from  other  sources.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  development  of  this  ma- 
jor resource  carries  with  it  very  serious 
environmental  problems,  Involving  prin- 
cipally the  disposal  of  the  pulverized 
shale  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted 
and  the  contamination  of  ground  and 
surface  water.  It  will  also  require  large 
amounts  of  water  in  areas  with  a  severe 
water  deficiency.  It  also  involves  the  in- 
troduction of  new  Industrial  and  urban 
development  in  a  remote  and  fragile 
ecology. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  oil  shale  is  lo- 
cated on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  many  unresolved 
envliorunental,  technical  and  social 
problems  associated  with  oil  shale  devel- 
opment. It  would  be  most  unwise  for  the 
Interior  Department  to  proceed  with  its 
plans  for  leasing  public  lands  to  private 
corporations  desiring  to  experiment  with 
oil  shale  extraction.  Accordingly.  I  have 
joined  with  Congresswoman  Mink,  the 
distinguished  chairwoman  of  the  Mines 
and  Mining  Subcommittee,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  her  bill  to  provide  for  a  TVA  type 
corporation  to  develop  all  oil  shale  ex- 
traction programs  on  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  to  conduct  re- 
search necessary  to  achieve  the  optimum 
use  of  this  precious  national  asset.  In  any 
event.  It  will  be  .some  time  before  shale 
oil  can  make  a  ma'or  contribution  to 
our  national  requirements.  Estimates  are 
that  bv  1985  we  could  be  obtaining  alxout 
500.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  from  this 
source,  but  even  this  represents  only 
about  2.5  percent  of  our  current  require- 
ments. 

Paradoxically,  even  while  we  are  ex- 
panding oil  and  coal  production,  we 
mast  be  moving  ahead  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  end  our  dependence  on  oil  and 
coal  by  developine  .sources  of  erergy  that 
are  Inexhaustible  and  nonpoUuting.  Oil 
and  coal  repre.sent  mankind's  one  great 
reserve  of  organic  minerals,  from  which 
are  derived  the  petrochemicals  and  lubri- 
cants essential  t«.  our  technology  civiliza- 
tion If  they  are  all  burned  as  fuel  within 
the  next  few  generations,  we  will  have 
de.stroyed  an  asset  for  which,  in  many 
ca.'ies,  there  will  be  no  replacement.  We 
will  aLso  have  radically  Increased  the 
levels  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  Earths' 
atmosphere,  with  InctUculable  and  pos- 
sibly disastrous  climatic  consequences. 
Fortunately,  there  are  several  abundant 
and  practicable  sources  of  energy  that 
are  also  inexhaustible  and  nonpollutlng 
The  public  Is  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
nuclear  energy  as  being  in  this  categorv-. 
I'nfortunately.  that  is  not  the  case  with 
the  kind  of  nuclear  programs  on  which 
the  Oovernm-nt  has  placed  Its  major 
emphasis  I  have  already  Indicated  my 
misgivings  about  these  programs  earlier 
In  these  remarks.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
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say  that  we  should  abandon  the  effort  to 
develop  an  atomic  power  industry  based 
on  atomic  fission.  However,  I  believe  the 
thrust  of  our  research  effort  should  be 
shifted  to  placing  more  emphasis  on 
nuclear  fusion,  which,  though  it  may  be 
a  generation  away  from  practical  appli- 
cation, has  the  potential  for  solving 
mankind's  energy  needs  for  all  time  with- 
out dangerous  levels  of  radioactive 
wastes. 

In  addition,  a  tremendous  increase  in 
research  and  development  for  other 
sources  of  nonpollutlng  and  Inexhaustible 
energy  is  urgently  needed.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  solar  energy.  In  Japan 
today  over  a  million  homes  are  being 
heated  by  solar  energy.  Up  to  now.  the 
inhibiting  factor  has  been  cost.  However, 
the  rapid  increase  in  cost  of  other  energy 
sources  will  soon  eliminate  this  aspect 
of  the  problem.  The  Energry  Research  and 
Development  Act  recently  passed  by  the 
House  makes  provision  for  development 
of  solar  energy  for  home  heating  and 
cooling  purposes.  However,  the  National 
Science  Foundaiton  and  NASA  also  have 
programs  looking  toward  the  use  of  solar 
energy  for  power  generation.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  all  of  these  programs  go 
forward  on  a  coordinated  basis  with 
greatly  increased  funding. 

Another  potentially  fruitful  source  of 
energy  is  the  so-called  hydrogen  cycle. 
This  Involves  the  use  of  electricity  to 
break  water  into  its  components  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen.  The  hvdrogen  can 
then  be  used  as  a  fuel  for  industry,  power 
plant,  surface  ti-ansportation  and  pos- 
sibly even  for  aircraft  In  conjunction 
with  the  development  of  modem  tech- 
niques for  the  use  of  wind  power  and 
solar  power  to  generate  electricity, 
hydrogen  may  well  be  the  major  fuel 
to  replace  oil  and  coal.  It  has  the  nrtue 
of  being  imiversally  available  and  prac- 
tically nonpollutlng.  since  the  end  prod- 
uct of  burning  hydrogen  is  water. 

An  expanded  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment program  will  require  not  only 
massive  funding,  but  also  sound  prior- 
ities and  effective  coordination.  It  must 
be  dominated  by  those  concerned  with 
meeting  the  interests  of  the  pubic  as  a 
whole  and  not  merely  to  profit  a  partic- 
ular corporation  or  interest  group.  Fcr 
these  reasons,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
recently  passed  by  the  House  be  modified 
to  provide  for  much  clearer  congres- 
sionally  defined  priorities  and  goals, 
much  stronger  guarantees  of  public 
participation,  and  the  authority  to  co- 
ordinate all  Government  energy  research 
programs,  and  not  only  those  lodged  in 
ihe  Energj-  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  maiij-  pro- 
\i.slons  which  would  meet  some  of  the 
deficiencies  In  the  House  bill,  just  as  the 
House  bill  provides  for  a  more  effective 
administrative  framework  for  the  Energy- 
Research  smd  Development  Agency. 
Hopefully,  conferees  will  produce  a  bill 
combining  the  best  features  of  the  two 
In  a  way.  it  is  fortunate  that  the  Con- 
gress did  not  complete  action  on  the  En- 
erg%'  Administration  bill  and  the  Energy 
Re.^earch  and  Development  bill  prior  to 
the  year-end  recess.  The  Members  of 
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Congress  now  have  time  to  listen  and  to 
reflect,  which  should  result  in  wiser  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  among  other  things, 
we  will  grasp  the  importance  of  reaffirm- 
ing our  basic  commitment  to  clean  air 
and  water  and  to  preserving  not  only  na- 
tional parks,  wilderness  areas,  and  scenic 
rivers,  but  the  whole  of  our  Nation's 
heritage  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  land. 
To  leave  our  descendants,  in  the  name  of 
energy,  a  land  of  slag  heaps,  spoil  piles, 
poisoned  streams,  and  eroded  hills  would 
be  as  unforgiveable  as  it  is  unnecessary. 
With  care  and  common  sense,  we  can 
balance  the  energy  budget  without  de- 
stroying America  the  Beautiful. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  experience 
we  are  going  through  will  bring  home  to 
us  that  the  energy  crisis  Ls  a  v.orldwide 
crisis  and  can  only  be  dealt  with  on  a 
global  basis.  Truly  it  is  one  world,  and  a 
small  one  at  that,  with  finite  resources. 
The  oil  companies  have  organized  on  a 
multinational  basis  to  deal  with  the 
world  as  it  is.  not  as  it  was  or  as  it  should 
be.  They  are  truly  global  institutions. 
Multinational  corporations  can  no  more 
be  effectively  regulated  by  national  gov- 
ernments acting  alone  than  interstate 
businesses  can  be  effectively  regulated 
by  State  governments  acting  alone. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  United  States 
to  take  the  lead  in  developing  new  inter- 
national institutlcHis  to  achieve  a  better 
measure  of  control  over  these  huge  en- 
terprises, which  allocate  capital  and  re- 
sources in  accordance  with  their  own  in- 
ternal interests— Interests  which  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  the 
people  of  this  country  or  any  other  coun- 
tr>-.  We  may  not  like  to  admit  that  the 
situation  is  beyond  the  control  of  tny  na- 
tional government,  but  those  are  the 
facts,  and  it  is  hest  we  face  up  to  them. 
As  Winston  Churchill  once  remarked 
upon  becoming  Prime  Minister  during 
Britain's  darkest  hour,  "Facts  are  better 
than  dreams." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  vastness 
of  the  energy-  problem,  which  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  an  advanced  industrial  so- 
ciety such  as  our  own.  I  have  necessarily- 
spoken  in  general  terms  and  only  touched 
the  highlights.  However,  my  remarks  do 
reflect  the  matters  uppermost  in  my 
mind  as  I  study  the  energy  crisis  and 
synthesize  the  Information  I  have  been 
ab.'^orbing  for  the  last  several  months 
and  years.  Undoubtedly,  the  \iews  ex- 
pressed will  need  to  be  revised  as  events 
unfold. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  believe 
the  Arabs  have  unintentionally  done  us 
a  great  favor  by  imposing  their  oil  re- 
strictions at  this  time.  Despite  all  of  the 
difficulties  and  dLslocaUons  they  will 
cause,  these  are  nothing  compared  with 
what  they  would  have  Iseen  if  the  Arab 
States  had  waited  a  few  more  year:  for 
us  to  become  even  more  dependent  on 
Middle  Elast  oil 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
direct our  economy  and  our  Nation's  pri- 
orities toward  a  wiser  and.  in  the  end.  a 
more  agreeable  society  in  which  our  uses 
of  enerK>-  will  be  more  in  harmony  with 
our  natural  environment  and  in  keeping 
with  the  long-range  as  well  as  the  mime- 
diate  interests  of  our  people. 
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U.S  A.   IN  MINIATURE 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  John  R.  Kanilne  of  Alex- 
andria. Va.,  is  an  ardent  promoter  and 
organizer  of  a  proposed  Bicentennial 
project  entitled  "U.S.A.  in  Miniature  ' 
TTie  following  letter  which  I  received 
Aer  the  Christmis  holidays  updates  his 
latest  work  with  the  project: 

Alexanori*.  Va., 
December  3t.  1973. 
Congressman  ST.\NroRD  E.  Pamis. 
House    of    Representatues. 
Con^eis  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pasris;  Your  continu- 
ing cooperation  and  help  In  advancing  ?he 
cause  of  USA  In  Miniature'  is  deeply  appre- 
ciated Your  Inserts  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  excellent  local  newspaper  cover- 
age has  enabled  me.  a  retired  government 
worker  and  a  layman  with  limited  r.^sources 
to  publicize  and  entice  interested  parties  to 
a  most  worthwhile  Bicentennial  proposal 
This  calls  for  a  small  park  miniaturizing 
major  features  of  the  USA  to  be  located 
somewhere  in  the  National  Capital  Area. 

How  much  success  we  have  had  to  date  I 
cannot  teil.  Your  continuing  eoop>eratlon  in 
speaiclng  out  on  this  proposal  and  further 
help  from  the  media  In  the  form  of  magazine 
and  newsletter  coverage  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  a  still  wider  audience  wlU  ad- 
vance the  cause  Follow-up  stories  and  cov- 
erage based  on  the  Congressional  Record  U'.- 
serts.  the  local  papers  letters  to  the  Editor 
and  Che  articles  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Washington  Star  News  are  In  order 

Addlrlonal  Information  Is  hereby  provided 
as  the  proposal  develops  and  I  request  this 
letter  be  included  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  the  fifth  Insert  o.n  this  subject. 

1.  More  on  the  Action  Plan"  for  U6.\ 
In  XlUilature" 

A.  The  site,  surveys  and  designs: 
First,  a  site  Is  needed  somewhere  In  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area  of  about 
twenty  acres,  with  power,  sewers  and  water 
to  accommodate  the  five  acre  core  of  the  park 
This  could  be  donated  by  the  National  Park 
Service  or  purchased  out  of  funds  yet  to  be 
donated. 

Secondly,  some  commitment  from  poten- 
tial participants  and  backers  is  needed  to 
defray  general  cosrs  of  surveys  for  market- 
ablllt"    attendance  costs,  etc. 

Thirdly,  a  basic  design  of  the  park  Itself 
Is  needed,  locating  areas  for  exhibits,  walk- 
ways for  the  circulation  of  the  public,  water- 
ways, public 4rtiveniences.  storage  and  work- 
shops and  for  the  exhibits  themselves  i  unless 
the  individual  participant  wants  to  design 
his  own  exhibit) 

Cert  Jin  marketing  research  and  architec- 
tural firms  have  been  alerted  though  no  com- 
ml'ments  could  be  made  to  any  of  these 
firms  without  project  acceptance  or  funding 
avallabUlty. 

This  outlines  the  InltUl  steps  nec«3«arv 
to  bring  'USA  In  Miniature'  to  reality  and 
to  permit  enough  (not  all)  exhibits  to  be 
co.Tiple-.ed  for  the  pirk  opening  two  years 
hence  I  hope  the  response  to  this  and  the 
previous  lns?rt  in  the  Congressional  Record 
will  simulate  the  needed  commitments  to 
particlpaticn  from  industry  and  philanthro- 
pists required  to  make  this  small  Bicenten- 
nial park  a  major  fea-ure  of  our  annlrerjary. 
B  Organization  and  Operations 
Even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  proposal  and 
before  It  goes  much  farther  toward  Imple- 
mentation. I  realize  that  I  as  a  layman  and 
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as  one  single  individual  cannot  begin  to  cope 
with  all  the  complications  of  what  will  be 
a  sizeable  project  even  with  the  volunteer 
assistance  offered  by  friends  and  interested 
parties  such  as  Mr  ard  M.'s  Jo  eph  Keys. 
and  Mrs  Oilner  of  Alexandria.  Mrs.  Eccles 
and  Mrs.  Qrlffln  of  SUver  Spring  and  many 
others 

What  is  needed  and  soon  Is  the  funding 
and  eetabllahment  of  a  representative  or- 
ganizational unit  to  guaranty  accountabil- 
ity, make  sound  technical  judgments,  make 
financial  decisions,  provide  auiheniiclty  and 
attend  to  the  day  to  day  workload  which  will 
be  rapidly  developing  This  unit  should  be 
under  control  of  and  primarily  represent  the 
contributor";  and  participants  and  those  ele- 
ments providing  backing  and  support  to  the 
project. 

3  Observations: 

The  foregoing  is  merely  a  necessary-  and 
small  Inconvenience  and  price  to  pay  for  a 
very  worthwhile  and  Import  int  project,  and 
offers  the  t>as!s  for  a  sound  :ind  honest  means 
of  accomplishment  Anytp.ing  as  Important 
and  a^  expensive  in  total  and  involving  so 
many  different  entitles  cannot  be  handled  !n 
an  amateur  fashion  but  should  hare  tech- 
nical and  professional  com;ietence  from  the 
very  beginning. 

3  PhUanthroplc  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals: 

Idea?  on  sources  of  philanthropic  ass'st- 
ance  would  be  vielcomed  The  CBS  television 
program  on  the  Rockefeller  brothers  was 
most  tempting  as  a  potential  source  to  tap 
for  this  proiect.  Mv  approaches  by  telephone 
to  New  York  to  i)~.e  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  to  the  Ford  Foundation  met  with  ques- 
tionable success  I  am  not  aware  of  other 
sources  nor  do  I  know  how  to  search  them 
out 

May  those  In  this  great  Country  who  have 
the  vision  to  appreciate  what  a  major  con- 
tribution this  p  irk  could  have  on  the  area. 
the  nation,  and  our  citizens  and  foreign  visi- 
tors in  providing  a  decent  and  trtjthful  Image 
of  the  United  Sates  of  ;^merlca  a.id  what 
makes  it  progress  rise  to  t>-e  occasion  and 
participate  In  thU  magnification  project 
profiting  patriotically  In  their  Involvement 

Again  I  hope  that  the  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, philanthropic  organizations  and 
."•oiirces.  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  US  Travel  Service 
and  the  Smithsonian  all  have  thoughts  on 
how  thLs  proposal  can  be  advanced  and  how 
the  organizational  structure  should  be  con- 
stituted. Their  assistance  Is  needed  to  steer 
this  project  through  the  stormy  days  ahead 
Some  meaningful  discussion  and  Interchange 
needs  to  be  Initiated  wl*h  the  new  Bicenten- 
nial Administration  taking  the  lead.  Imme- 
diate action  Is  called  for  aid  I  hope  the 
financial  participants  .nnd  parties  concerned 
now  come  forward  to  meet  this  challenge  If 
we  could  get  "the  most  pcccmmodating  peo- 
ple In  the  world"  to  accc^.modate  and  get  the 
"were  Involved"  people  to  get  Inv Dived  this 
proposal  would  have  sound  backing  and 
move. 

May  the  seeds  we've  scattered  scon  fail  o:i 
fertile  ground 

Thanks  again, 

John  R.  KANLiNr 


ERr-reST  PFTINAUD 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20.  1973 

Mr.   SnCES.    Mr    Speaker,    I   Join   In 
salute  to  Eme.st  Petlnaud— one  of  the 
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most  genuine  and  likable  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  make  up  the  Capi- 
tol group.  He  probably  has  as  many 
friends  as  any  man  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
he  deserves  them. 

His  duties  in  the  House  restaurant 
have  been  exacting  but  he  has  discharged 
them  ably  and  fairly.  Day  in  and  day 
out,  year  after  year,  Ernest  has  l>een  the 
same  friendly  person,  helpful  to  all  of  the 
thousands  who  flowed  through  the  House 
restaurant.  In  the  process  he  became 
one  of  the  Capitol's  celebrities  and  one 
of  its  landmarks. 

We  will  miss  Ernest  Petlnaud.  but  we 
will  treasure  his  friendship  and  the 
memories  of  his  outstanding  service  In 
retirement  we  wl.sh  for  him  and  Mrs. 
Petlnaud  happiness,  contentment,  and  a 
continuing  full  hfe 


TRIBUTE     TO     liK-Ni^T     PETINAUD 


HON.  .^.4R!0  RiAfC: 

or    NEW     VuRil 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20,  1973 

Mr.  BIAQGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct honor  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  become  a  true  institution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Ernest  Petl- 
naud. who  is  retiring  as  the  beloved  and 
distinguished  maitre  d"  of  the  House 
dining  room. 

Throughout  his  25  years  of  ser\ice. 
Ernest  ha?  been  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem by  thousands  of  present  and  former 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  families. 
His  retirement  marko  the  end  of  one  of 
the  longest  and  most  exemplary  careers 
of  public  service  ever  witnessed  in  this 
great  city  of  Washington. 

While  there  are  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  longer  memories  of  Einest, 
there  are  few  who  have  any  fonder  ones 
than  1. 1  considered  Ernest  to  be  a  friend, 
as  well  as  a  first  rate  maitre  d'.  His 
warmth,  sincerity,  and  easy  manner 
complemented  his  complete  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  his  job,  thus  making 
tiim  a  true  master  of  his  profession. 

While  we  in  the  Congress  may  feel  at 
times  tliat  ours  is  a  life  of  pressure  con- 
sider the  strain  which  Ernest  Petlnaud 
faced  daily  in  the  normal  execution  of 
his  duties.  Consider  the  daily  avalanche 
of  hundreds  of  Members  and  their  fami- 
lies, all  converging  on  Ernest,  seeking  to 
be  seated.  Yet  through  It  all.  Ernest  per- 
sonally .saw  to  it  to  give  each  Member 
personal  attention  and  consideration, 
something  for  which  I  will  remain  grate- 
ful to  Ernest  for  years  to  come. 

Few  men  have  served  as  many  distin- 
guished people  in  a  lifetime  as  Ernest 
Petmaud  In  his  25  years  of  service  he 
served  three  Presidents  while  they  were 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  addition  to  this,  Ernest  Petl- 
naud was  accorded  the  distinct  honor 
of  being  asked  to  accompany  a  U.S. 
NATO  delegation  to  Paris  on  a  study 
mission.  His  talents  included  being  able 
to  speak  fluently  in  three  languages,  and 
this  attribute  turned  out  to  be  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  the  NATO  group  while 
InPatl- 
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I  am  sure  that  If  the  thousands  of 
Members  which  Ernest  Petlnaud  has 
served  were  able  to  be  gathered  together, 
each  of  them  would  be  honored  to  add 
their  voices  to  the  accolade  of  tributes 
which  have  been  already  bestowed  on 
this  great  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  life  in  the  Con- 
gress has  been  that  much  richer  because 
of  knowing  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Ernest 
Petlnaud.  His  loss  will  be  felt  severely  in 
the  House.  I  extend  to  Ernest  and  his  wife 
Jeanette,  my  sincerest  wishes  that  their 
future  years  will  be  filled  with  both  hap- 
piness and  prosperity.  Grod's  blessings 
will  come  esisily  to  Ernest  Petinaud  be- 
cause he  truly  was  a  godsend  to  this 
institution. 


HIGHLY     RESPECTED    CITIZEN    OF 
NEW  YORK  PASSES 


H^N.  BENJAMIN  S    ROSENTHAL 


W     VliKK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  minutes  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Central 
Queens  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
held  on  November  19,  1973.  memorial- 
izing the  death  of  Edward  Sharf,  the 
president  of  that  association. 

Edward  Sharf  was  well-known  to  resi- 
dents of  Queens  County  in  New  York.  He 
has  resided  there  for  years,  was  a  practic- 
ing attorney  there,  and  had  been  most 
active  in  a  number  of  community  or- 
ganizations and  affairs,  had  been  one  of 
the  ori;inal  funders  of  the  Central 
Queens  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
holding  the  office  of  president  for  the 
years  since  its  formation,  and  was  highly 
respected  by  his  associates  in  both  the 
banking  and  legal  professions. 

E>eepest  sympathies  on  his  untimely 
passing  are  extended  to  his  wife.  Ida,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  minutes  follow: 

MiCMORIAL  TO   EOWAKD  Si^ARF 

Mr  Larry  Rose,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  memcrialize  Edward  Sharf, 
the  President  and  founder  of  the  Associa- 
tion, whose  untimely  and  sudden  death  was 
m  urned  by  his  associates,  past  and  present 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Robert  Pape 
as  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Pape  stated  that  the  Association 
has  lost  a  good  frle-.d  and  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  employees  cf  Central  Queens  Savings 
and  l^an  Aseociation.  Mr.  Pape  extended  to 
t.'ie  family  of  Edward  Sharf  the  great  sense 
of  loss  tl'at  he  and  fellow  officers  and  em- 
ployees feel  at  tlte  untimely  death  of  Mr 
Sharf 

Tlie  Chairman  then  called  upon  D.  Vincent 
Tuohy.  Mr.  Tuohy  stated  that  as  a  law  as- 
sociate of  Mr  Sharf  and  as  an  associate  In 
the  Association  he  deepiv  grieved  the  passing 
of  Mr  S^arf.  Calling  attention  to  a  friend- 
ship spanning  several  decades  when  both 
Mr  Tuohy  and  Mr  Sharf  as  youths  were 
known  to  each  other.  Mr  Tuohy  noted  Mr. 
Sharf's  capabilities  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
banker.  He  too  expressed  his  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Edward  Sharf 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Hon. 
Lester  Holtzman,  former  United  States  Con- 
gressman, now  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  of 
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the  State  of  New  York.  Judge  Holtzman  noted 
his  Impressions  of  his  first  meeting  with  Mr. 
Sharf  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  his  admirable  qualities, 
basic  Intelligence  and  of  his  long  associa- 
tion with  Edward  Sharf  as  law  partner,  as- 
sociate in  the  Association  and  friendship  as 
well  as  his  affection  for  him.  Noting  the  dedi- 
cation of  Edward  Sharf  to  his  famUy,  Judge 
Holtzman  stated  that  he  would  be  missed  by 
family,  friends  and  associates. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Maurice 
O'Connell  who  stated  that  everyone  he  knew 
spoke  well  of  Mr.  Sharf  and  that  he  was  gen- 
erally well  thought  of  and  bore  a  very  fine 
reputation  In  the  savings  and  loan  com- 
munity. 

The  Chairman  then  entertained  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas,  the  untimely  passing  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Sharf,  President  of  Central  Queens 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  leaves  a  deep 
void  and  sadness  among  officers.  TYustees  and 
employees,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Edward  Sharf  as  the  first 
President  and  one  of  the  original  Incorpora- 
tors of  the  Association  rendered  yeoman  serv- 
ice above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Association, 

Now,  therefore.  It  Is  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  Trustees,  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Association  record  their  deep  sense  of 
sadness  upon  the  passing  of  Edward  Sharf; 
and  It  was  further 

Resolved,  that  this  Resolution  and  the 
Minutes  accompanying  it  be  forwarded  to  the 
widow  of  our  departed  President,  and  that 
this  Association  express  and  extend  to  his 
family  our  profoundest  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Ida  Sharf.  his  widow,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Enid 
Ross,  and  his  son,  Lawrence  Sharf,  as  well 
as  his  brother,  Harry  Sharf  and  his  sister, 
Florence  Yosnow. 

Larry  Rose. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Robert  Pape, 
Executive  Vice-President. 
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FORMER  HAWAIIAN  INVENTS  DE- 
VICE TO  IMPROVE  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

•r    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  times  has  each  of  us  in  the  course 
of  our  daily  lives  been  struck  by  the  need 
for  a  new  product?  Most  of  us  merely 
shrug,  think  to  ourselves  "someone 
ought  to  invent  that,"  and  forget  it. 

Not  so  with  my  good  friend  Andy  Fra- 
ser,  formerly  of  Honolulu  and  now  a 
resident  of  Minnesota.  When  he  nearly 
ran  over  a  workman  on  the  highway 
while  driving  at  night,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  do  something  about  it  and  in- 
vented a  product  which  promises  to  im- 
prove significantly  the  safety  of  high- 
way construction  workers,  traffic  police, 
snowmobilers,  and  others. 

As  an  example  of  what  a  little  inge- 
nuity and  a  lot  of  determination  can  do. 
and  as  an  inspiration  to  others,  I  sub- 
mit for  insertion  in  the  Record  the  story 
of  Andy  Praser  which  a::peared  in  Min- 
nesota newspapers: 
I  From  the  Edena  (Minn.)  Sun.  Jupe  14,  19731 

Near-Miss  Stimulatts  Siccessfil 
Invention 
If   you   are   Andy   Fraser.    120   Ashley   Rd.. 
Hopkins,  you  see  a  problem  and  you  solve  it. 


Fraser  recently  took  first  place  in  the  In- 
dustrial Division  of  the  Minnesota  Investors 
Congress  for  his  Invention  of  a  hardhat. 

Fraser  Is  a  life  Insurance  salesman.  One 
day  driving  on  Highway  100,  he  almost  hit 
a  highwayman  painting  the  center  line. 
Phaser  decided  this  was  a  "hazardous  way  to 
make  a  living,"  and  he  decided  right  there  to 
do  something  about  it.  That  was  in  1966.  He 
had  an  Idea,  and  he  got  his  friend  Malcolm  D 
Sinclair  to  back  him  financially. 

The  new  hardhat  has  a  fiashlng  light  In 
the  top.  The  top  of  the  hat  Is  transparent 
and  raised,  with  the  bulb  Inside.  The  hat 
Is  designed  to  meet  all  the  specifications  re- 
quired by  the  Occupational  Health  Safety 
Act. 

How  does  an  Idea  get  from  the  Inventor 
to  the  public?  Praser  says  that  he  and  Sin- 
clair were  "naive."  First  they  had  to  find 
someone  Interested  In  the  product.  It  was 
sheer  "determination"  and  "Scottish"  per- 
severance which  kept  Fraser  going. 

He  arrived  at  the  patent  office  with  his 
lawyer  and.  like  in  the  New  Yorker,  he 
says,  his  Invention  In  a  brown  paper  bag. 

"It  was  right  from  the  word  go,"  he  says. 
He  Is  still  slightly  surprised  with  his  suc- 
cess. At  that  time  the  hardhat  had  a  hole 
In  the  top  through  which  FVaser  held  a 
flashing  light.  Quartet  International  Inc. 
thought  his  idea  was  a  good  one.  It  began 
business  with  Praser  about  a  year  ago  and 
hopes  to  market  the  hat  In  about  six  months. 

When  It  comes  out,  the  light  bulb  will  be 
In  snowmobile  helmets  as  well  as  hard  hats. 
It  could  be  used  by  police,  school  children  at 
traffic  crossings,  night  ski  patrols,  etc. 

Of  course,  the  hardhat  Idea  has  been  re- 
fined a  little.  It  now  uses  4A  rather  tnan  4C 
batteries  its  chEU-ge  now  lasts  40  hours  In- 
stead of  24,  and  there  could  be  other  modifi- 
cations. But  according  to  Praser.  "Beyond 
Invention  lies  Innovation,  for  It  Is  'he  latter 
which  makes  of  the  former  an  economic  suc- 
cess." 

The  Invention,  says  Praser.  has  "opened  up 
the  flood  gates."  He  Is  now  working  on  a 
couple  of  new  safety-related  devices. 

IFrom  the  Minneapolis  Star.  June  11.  1973] 

Not  a  SiMGix  Mot;sETaAP — Btrr  Soke 

Great  Ideas 

(By  John  Carman) 

Redwood  Falls.  MtNN. — Ever  try  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  a  man  who's  wearing 
a  lighted  hardhat.  one  that  blinks  on  and 
off? 

The  hat  Is  a  little  distracting.  But  In  a  way. 
that  Is  the  whole  idea  behind  Andrew  Fraser  z 
hardhat  Invention. 

Fraser.  61,  of  120  Ashley  Rd  .  Hopkins,  al- 
most ran  over  a  workman  on  Hwy,  100  a  few 
years  ago.  Now  if  that  workman  had  been 
wearing  a  blinking  hardhat.  he  would  have 
been — well — conspicuous. 

The  blinking  bulb  Praser  had  atop  the 
hardhat  he  wore  In  Redwood  Palls  last  w?eK- 
end  symbolized  the  event  he  was  .\tieiidi  ;g — 
the  16th  annual  Minnesota  Invent.irs  Con- 
gress. 

_About  80  Inventors  demonstrated  theli 
brainchildren  In  booths  at  t^e  Petlwood 
County  Fairgrounds.  For  a  few.  it  msy  have 
been  a  wayside  stop  on  their  way  to  rirre.s. 

Praser.  an  Insurance  salesman  who  decided 
only  Friday  to  exhibit  his  Invention,  said  a 
corporation  already  has  been  formed  to  maXe 
his  bard  hats. 

They'll  have  a  tiny  bulb  mounted  under  a 
transpare:t  crown  on  hardhats  and  helmets 
Powered  by  rechargeable  ba'terles.  they  11  t)e 
able  to  blink  for  40  hours  between  recharges. 

Tl'.ey  could  be  worn  by  hl-hway  crewmen, 
snowmobilers.  motorcyclists,  even  whole  fam- 
ilies In  electrical  blackouts. 

And.  ."aid  Praser.  pounding  his  fist  on  one 
of  his  demonstration  helmets.  "It  has  all  the 
attributes  of  a  hardhat   ' 
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ACTION  ON  ENERGY  CRISIS 
IRRESPONSIBLE 


HON    WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  Speaker,  bv 
adjourning  until  January  21  without 
passing  legislation  to  cope  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  Congress  has  acted  with  ut- 
most  irresponsibility. 

This  Nation  urgently  needs  legislative 
leadership  to  deal  with  both  the  imme- 
diate and  long-range  effects  of  the  short- 
age of  natural  gas.  gasoline,  heating  oil. 
and  other  fuels 

For  Congress  to  react  to  the  obvious 
need  by  taking^  month  off  for  the  holi- 
days without  enacting  legislation  is 
shocking^'  shortsighted,  particularly 
since  the  peak  winter  heating  season  I5 
just  sUrting  and  shortages  are  threat- 
ened throughout  the  countrv. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Congress 
should  have  passed  any  of  the  three  ver- 
sions of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act 
which  were  defeated  Fndiy  night  This 
bill  v^s  an  indecisi\e.  vague,  buck-pass- 
ing bill  that  had  more  shortcommgs  than 
good  features  It  deservrd  to  be  rejected. 
But  when  that  happened,  the  House- 
Senate  leadership  '-ould  and  should  have 
moved  to  delete  the  controversial  sec- 
tions of  the  bill— particularly  those  parts 
of  It  dealing  with  rationm?  and  taxa- 
tion— so  that  the  noncontroversial.  but 
critically  necessarv-.  portions  rf  the  bill 
could  be  approved  I  refer  to  provisiorw 
of  the  bill  which  would  have  permitted 
the  President  to  allow  util!ti»s  now  using 
cil  and  natural  gas  to  switch  temporarily 
ba-k  to  coal  approve  rrque-^ts  of  power- 
plants  and  industn.-  for  rusoension  of 
errission  standards,  ond  similar  meas- 
ures 

These  portions  of  the  bUl  were  not  con- 
troversial ar.d  could  have  an  immediate 
impa-t  on  the  energ>-  gip  which  is  gr  .w- 
mg  wider  ever>-  dav  These  provision.": 
could  have  eased  ^^hortages  considerablv 
without  unduA  hardship  and  without 
permanently  lowenng  environmental 
'standards. 

I  bebeve  measures  of  this  t^-pe  are 
vastly  preferable  to  ga<;oline  and"  oil  ra- 
tioning, especially  the  rationine  approach 
oriTinally  establi-shed  by  the  bill  I  think 
it  is  wTong  to  give  the  President  unlim- 
ited power  to  impo.se  .-ationin?  without 
pro\nding  congres^^ional  direction  as  this 
.^o-called  emergency  leei^lation  would 
have  done 

Personally.  I  hope  rationing  can  be 
avoided  altogether  Rationing  does  noth- 
ing to  reduce  demand  or  increase  supply; 
rationi:.?  will  require  the  creation  of  a 
costly  bureaucracy:  it  will  foster  black 
market.-,  and  economic  dLslocatior«:  ra- 
tlc^ln^  is  iTrrosMble  to  administer  fairly 
A.<s  far  as  I  am  concerned,  rationing  is 
the  last  revjrt 

Re-r'-ttably.  by  faillr?  to  enact  other 
more  promising,  solutions.  Congress  has 
made  'he  ultimate  imposition  of  ration- 
ing more  likely    If  thts  becomes  inevi- 
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table  I  hope  Congress  will  face  up  to  its 
duty  to  set  the  priorities  Instead  of  pass- 
ing the  buck  to  the  President 

There  are  probably  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
cold  and  inconvenienced  people  in  this 
country  as  a  result  of  this  week's  congres- 
sional inaction  I  think  these  folks  are 
going  to  find  it  hard  to  imderstand  why 
Congrczc  could  find  time  to  consider  hun- 
dreds of  bills  this  year— most  of  them 
having  little  real  importance — but  could 
not  take  the  time  at  the  end  of  the  session 
to  work  on  this  problem  until  a  solution 
had  l)een  reached. 

I  expect  a  lot  of  these  people  will  be 
talking  to  their  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors durin?  the  recess  I  hope  Members 
of  both  Houses  will  be  re.idy  to  get  down 
to  business  when  we  reconvene 

In  addition  to  some  of  the  worthwhile 
provisions  of  the  bills  defeated  Friday.  I 
intend  to  continue  pressing  for  passage  of 
proposals  I  have  previously  submitted 
which  are  intended  to  increase  energy 
supply,  curtail  demand,  encourage  energy 
conservation,  and  protect  :he  environ- 
ment. 

Among  the  measures  which  I  recom- 
mend are:  A  new  NaUonal  Energy  Pol- 
icv;  accelerated  development  of  offshore 
oil:  increased  production  of  natural  gas: 
tax  incentives  for  energy  production  and 
conservation:  resenrch  and  development 
for  new  energy  sources  and  environmen- 
tal protection;  deepwater  ports;  conser- 
vation of  electric  energy  and  peak  de- 
mand reduction:  leadership  for  voluntar>- 
efforts:  free  market  pricing:  and  reorga- 
nization of  congre.ssion?]  committee 
structure  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
energy  legisLitlon. 


OVERCOMING  ADULT  ILLITERACY 

HON.  JOHN  BRADfcMAS 

OF    I.V3IAN\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  manv 
Members  of  Congress  have  long  had  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization— UNESCO— in 
prompting  better  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  cite  a 
significant  address  bv  Mr  Rene  Maheu. 
Director-General  of  UNESCO,  delivered 
on  September  8.  1972,  International 
Literacy  Day.  concerning  the  efforts 
kein?  mad"  by  UNESCO  to  reduce  adult 
illiteracy  throughout  the  world 

I  should  note  that  although,  from  1950 
to  1970.  illiteracy  throughout  the  world 
was  reduced  from  44  3  percent  of  the 
adult  population  to  34  2  percent,  becau.se 
of  increased  population,  the  ab.solute 
number  of  illiterates  incrca.sed  during 
that  period  by  83  million  people. 

Mr  Speaker  I  In.scrt  in  the  Rrcopn 
Mr.  Maheus  remarks  on  the  effort  to 
eliminate  what  he  no  rightly  calls  the 
".scourge  of  illiteracy": 
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Unitk)  Nations  Educational.  Sciumric. 

AKD    CULTUEAL    ORGANIZATION 

(By  Mr  Ren^  MAbeu) 
It  Is  a  deep  satisfaction  to  me  to  welcome 
here,  on  the  occasion  of  International  Lit- 
eracy Day,  all  those  who  have  come  to  show, 
by  their  presence,  the  Interest  that  they  take 
In  the  campaign  against  Illiteracy  and  In 
Unesco's  efforts  In  this  direction. 

A    WO»LDWID«    CAMPAIGN    WFTH    STKIXINC 
RESCXTS 

We   are   well   a-vare   that   the  struggle   we 
are  carrying  on  against  Ignorance  throughout 
the  world  must  be  a  long  one  and  that  a  year 
Is  a  very  short  time  to  produce  radical,  defini- 
tive changes.  Each  year,  however,  marks  fur- 
ther progress  and  the  one  which  has  passed 
since  8  September  1871  has  produced  striking 
results  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 
During  this  period,   the  countries  In  which 
lUlteracy   is  stUl   rife,   have,   in   the   face  of 
tremendous    difficulties — particularly    finan- 
cial    dlflJcultles— made    efforts    to    promote 
literacy  teaching,  remarkable  both  for  their 
scale  and  for  their  diversity    At  the  cost  of 
heavy   sacrifices   and    unflagging    endeavour, 
having  studied  the  experiments  made  in  other 
countries  and   adapted   them   to   their   own 
conditions,  they  have  taken  many  new  meas- 
ures, launched  fresh  projects  and  added  to 
their  previous  achievements,  a^  can  be  seen 
from   the   many  excellent  candidatures  sub- 
mitted to  the  Jury  responsible  for  awarding 
the  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi  Prize  and  the 
Nadezhda  K.  Krupskaya  Prize 

The  Third  International  Conference  on 
Adult  Education,  which  ended  In  Tokyo  Just 
a  month  ago  was  thus  able  to  record  that  the 
impetus  which  the  literacy  campaign  had  re- 
ceived from  the  World  Congress  of  MUilsters 
of  Education,  held  In  Teheran  In  1965.  has 
.steadily  grown  and  spread  Those  attending 
that  conference  reafnrmed  that  the  promo- 
tion of  literacy  Is  an  essential  factor  In  de- 
velopment, that  It  Is  the  basis  of  adult  edu- 
cation and  that,  far  from  being  slmplv  an 
end  m  Itself— and  stlU  less  a  blind  alley,  as 
some  still  have  the  audacity  to  suggest— It 
Is  the  most  direct  route  to  life-long  educa- 
tion for  hundreds  of  mUllons  of  men  and 
women. 

TO    IMPROVE    THE    BOND    OF    PEOPLE    AND    WORK 

This  Is  not  all  Through  literacy  teaching 
and.  It  must  be  said,  through  the  carrying  out 
jf  Unesco's  Experimental  World  Programme. 
the  Idea  of  functional  education  has  gradu- 
ally bee:;  accepted  as  applying  to  educational 
processes  In  general  This  Idea  was  defined 
by  the  Tokyo  Conference  as  resting  on  the 
'Kinds  existing  between  man  and  work.  In  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  and  being  di- 
rected simultaneously  to  the  fulfillment  of 
t;ie  potential  of  the  worker  himself  and  to  the 
ceneral  development  of  society  As  a  means  of 
promoting  people's  awareness  and  bringing 
about  change,  not  of  festering  conformity 
and  mechatMcal  Integration,  functional  edu- 
cation assists  in  the  training  of  an  Individual 
raoable  of  producing  material  goods  and  cre- 
nMng^  spiritual  ones,  who  can  freely  enjoy 
what  he  creates  In  this  respect  It  is  as.socl- 
ated  with  and.  ultimately.  Inseparable  from 
c-.iltural  development. 

A    FUNCTIONAL.    WORK-ORIXNTED    LITERACT 

In  this  general  effort  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove education  for  Illiterate  adults.  Unesco 
has  continued,  at  the  behest  of  the  Inter- 
national community,  to  provide  a  motive 
force  and  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  It  has  fur- 
nished Increaalngly  practical  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  twelve  Member  States  In 
which  work-oriented  literacy  pilot  projects 
have  been  undertaken  with  the  help  of  the 
United  Nations  I>velopment  Prograram* 
I  UNDP »  and.  In  three  of  these  countries, 
with  financial  assistance,  through  funds-ln- 
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trust,  from  the  Swedish  authorities,  a  Swiss 
foundation  and  the  Danish  and  Norwegian 
Students'  Association.  Two  of  these  projects 
are  being  carried  out  In  co-operation  with 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  (PAO) . 

OTKESCO     THE     CATALYST     FN     AFRICA,     ASIA,     AND 
LATIN    AMERICA 

Furthermore,  a  score  of  Member  States  In 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  benefiting 
from  the  services  of  experts,  fellowships  and 
equipment,  the  cost  of  which  Is  financed  out 
of  Unesco's  Regular  Budget  or  by  UNDP. 
The  Regional  Rural  Functional  Uteracy  Cen- 
tres for  Latin  America  (CREPAL)  and  for  the 
Arab  States  (ASFEC).  and  the  International 
Institute  for  Adult  Literacy  Methods,  Teher- 
an, have  continued  and  developed  their  ac- 
tivities, whose  Importance  was  emphasized 
once  again  by  the  Tokyo  Conference  CREPAL 
alone,  which  In  1971  organized  ten  practical 
training  courses  In  Latin  America  for  senior 
personnel  for  functional  literacy  work,  has 
organized  another  ten  since  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  The  Secretariat  has  also  con- 
tinued to  provide  the  appropriate  national 
centres,  universities  and  research  Institutes 
Interested,  with  a  wealth  of  documentation 
and  technical  equipment  to  inform  and  help 
them  In  their  literacy  w  ork. 

The  Experimental  World  Literacy  Pro- 
gramme, which  came  up  against  a  number 
of  difficulties  In  the  beginning,  has  made 
considerable  headway  In  recent  years,  as 
reiards  l>oth  the  Increasing  scale  of  opera- 
tions and  the  methods  employed.  t>-e  senior 
personnel  and  Instructors  trained,  the  evalu- 
ation of  results  and  the  mobilization  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

METHODS   DEVELOPED   SPREAD   TO   OTHER   SECTORS 
OF    EDUCATION 

The  Experimental  Programme  has  made  It 
possible,  among  other  things,  to  develop  new 
methods  which  could  be  used  to  advantage 
In  the  other  sectors  of  education,  and  thus  to 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  efforts 
at  reform  being  made  more  or  less  all  over 
the  world.  The  dUtlnctlve  feature  of  these 
methods  Is  that  education  Is  no  longer  Im- 
posed from  without  but  Issues  from  the  en- 
vironment Itself  and.  for  this  reason.  Is 
naturally  attuned  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  this  environment  faces.  With 
this  approach,  functional  literacy  Is  vlevwd 
as  an  overall  educational  method,  in  which 
readl:ig,  writing  and  arithmetic,  vocational 
training,  ar.d  the  rudiments  of  social  and 
economic  training  are  all  tightly  knit  to- 
gether. 

It  Is  obvlovis  that  this  sort  of  tailor-made 
education  calls  for  great  diversification  not 
onlv  In  curricula  but  also  in  the  educational 
media  used  and  In  the  recruitment  of  teach- 
ers, who  are  belig  provided  more  and  more 
by  Industry-.  The  growth  of  Interest  In  func- 
tional literary  In  Indus'rlal  circles  can  be 
Judged  from  the  fact  that,  on  their  o".n 
Initiative,  such  circles  frequently  ask  for  the 
assistance  of  the  specialists  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  the  experimental  projects. 

Similarly,  vocational  training  has  had  to 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  variety  of  pro- 
grammes, and  novel  methods  .-ave  had  to  be 
devised  for  this  piirt>ose.  One  of  the.^e  new- 
methods  Is  the  "operational  seminar."  a  prac- 
tical tral-ilng  course  oreanl7ed  at  the  scene 
and  under  the  actual  conditions  of  work 

PaOT     PROJECTS     end:      EVALUATION     BEGINS 

In  the  pre.sent  stage  of  the  Experimental 
World  Programme,  whei  many  pilot  projects 
are  drawlmr  near  their  end.  particular  Rtten- 
tlr-n  la  being  given,  as  Us  only  right  and 
proper,  to  the  evaluation  of  results.  After  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  measurement  indi- 
cators, with  the  assistance  of  a  panel  of  eval- 
uatlo:i  specialists,  a  standard  system  for  the 
prese:  tatlon  of  data  was  worked  out  In  1971. 
tn  fa-llirate  the  International  comparison  of 
results  In  addition,  various  studies  and  In- 
vesil<;ailons  have  been  undertaken  to  round 
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out  and  Improve  socioeconomic  and  educa- 
tional evaluation. 

Much  stUl  remal.is  to  be  done  with  regard 
to  evaluation  before  Unesco  can  give  the  In- 
ternational community  the  sclentlflcally- 
based  conclusions  for  which  it  Is  waiting. 
Many  facts  already  show,  however,  that  the 
E.xperlmental  Programme  is  providing  in- 
spiration and  food  for  thought,  as  well  as 
valuable  lessons,  for  the  institutions  and 
Individuals  concerned  vlth  literacy  work. 
For  example,  several  Member  States  which 
had  organized  experimental  projects  have 
decided  to  take  over  the  methods  and  staff 
of  these  projects  for  national  use.  Some  coun- 
tries, like  MaU.  are  already  drawing  on  the 
means  of  functional  literacy  teaching,  and 
the  services  of  the  staff  engaged  la  it,  for 
carrying  out  agricultural  development  pro- 
grammes: and  11  of  the  35  projects  submitted 
by  Member  States  under  the  Country  Pro- 
gramming arrangemei.ts.  and  approved  by 
i.;e  L'NDP  Governing  Council  In  1972,  Include 
functional  literacy  components. 

UNESCO    WORK    PROMPTS    22    COUNTRIES    TO 
EXPAND    PROGRAMS 

Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  measures  taken  by  Unesco. 
o.er  and  above  the  Experimental  Programme, 
to  encourage  national  efforts  to  promote 
literacy,  very  many  Member  States  have 
stepped  up  their  work  In  this  field.  They  have 
attempted,  among  other  things  to  take' adult 
motivatto",  into  accou;u  as  well  as  the  re- 
quirements of  social,  economic  and  cultural 
development,  and  to  profit  by  the  results  of 
studies  and  research  on  the  learning  process 
in  adults.  Since  1968.  22  States  have.  In  addi- 
tion, adopred  legislation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  literacy  institutions,  departments, 
i-.atlonal  committees  or  centres:  for  enlisting 
the  educated  sectlo'.is  of  the  population  In 
adiilt  literacy  work:  for  Including  literary 
programmes  in  development  plans:  for  award- 
lug  diplomas  to  the  newly  literate:  for  call- 
ine  I  ;  private  firms  to  organize  literacy 
courses  for  their  workers,  etc.  In  one  coun- 
try, for  example,  a  decree  stipulates  that 
every  agricultural  production  unit  must  have 
its  own  functional  literacy  centre.  In  another. 
Illiterate  industrial  workers  under  the  ape  of 
45  are  legally  obliged  to  attend  the  literacv 
classes  organized  for  them. 

PERCENT  OF  ILLITERATE  ADULTS  GOES  DOWN — BUT 
ACTUAL    NUMBER    INCREASES 

As  this  brief  survey  shows,  the  results 
achieved  are  far  from  negligible  Nevertheless, 
much  still  remaUis  to  be  done,  for  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  although  we  have  suc- 
ceeded m  reducing  the  UUteracy  rate  among 
the  adult  population,  the  absolute  number  of 
illiterates  none  the  less  continues  to  rise. 
From  1950  to  1970,  while  the  llllteracv  rate 
was  reduced  from  44  3"  to  34.2'  and  the 
number  of  literate  adults  rose  from  879  mU- 
llon  to  1,504  million,  the  total  of  adult  Il- 
literates Increased  by  83  million.  In  addition, 
there  are  still  countries  where  90'.  .  or  even 
95  :  .  of  the  population  are  Ullterate. 

THE  1978  GOAL HOLD  TO  J  970  ILLITERACT  TOTAL 

We  therefore  have  to  redouble  our  efforts 
and  to  look  forward  to  action  on  a  large  scale 
In  order  to  bring  about  a  gradual  reduction  In 
the  number  of  those  who.  because  they  have 
been  deprived  of  an  essential  means  of  con- 
tributing effectively  to  the  development  of 
t'eir  society,  have  thus  been  prevented  from 
achieving  full  human  dignity  For  'his  reason, 
tn  the  Medium-Term  Outiine  Plan  1 1973- 
1978 (  submitted  to  the  General  Conference 
I  have  proposed  to  Member  States  the  Initial 
objective  of  ensuring  that  the  number  of  il- 
literates in  1980  does  not  exceed  the  1970  fig- 
ure of  783  million  When  population  growth  U 
t-Uten  Into  account,  the  world  llllteracv  rate 
would  consequently  drop  to  27  7'", 

UNESCO's    TASK  :     INCREASE    TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Unesco.  for  Its  part,  would  concentrate  first 
of  all  on  completing  the  execution  and  eval- 
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uation  of  the  projects  that  form  part  of  the 
Experimental  Literacy  Programme,  and  on 
starting  new  activities.  In  the  light  of  such 
evaluation.  In  connexion  with  development 
projects  undertaken  by  Member  States — in 
certain  cases,  with  assistance  from  other  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  Nations  system.  In 
particular,  it  would  provide  assistance  to 
SUtes  wishing  to  strengthen  and  improve 
their  functional  Uteracy  programmes.  The 
Organization  might,  to  that  end,  piake  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  methodology  of 
literacy  work,  on  the  one  hand,  by  promoting 
evaluation,  research  and  experiment,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue,  and,  on  the  other,  by  taking  an  active 
part  m  the  training  of  leaders  and  staff 
through  CREPAL  and  ASFEC.  for  example.  It 
would  also  take  steps  to  publicize  the  results 
of  the  evaluation  of  the  Experimental  Pro- 
gramme widely  among  governments,  financ- 
ing bodies  and.  In  general,  among  all  circles 
interested. 

THEN    KEEP    THEM    READING 

Furthermore,  Unesco  proposes  to  help 
Member  States  in  carrying  out  pKJst-llteracy 
programmes.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  il- 
literates the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing; care  must  also  be  taken  to  see  that  they 
are  not  In  danger,  for  want  of  practice,  of  for- 
getting what  they  have  learnt.  It  Is  therefore 
essential  to  give  them  the  means  of  actuaUv 
using  their  new  skUls  In  everyday  life.  Por 
this  purpose.  It  will  be  necessan,  to  make 
reading  matter  available  to  them  by  encour- 
aging the  establishment  or  development  of 
rural  newspapers  and  libraries  I  am  very 
pleased  that  excellent  work  has  been  done  on 
these  lines,  since  the  beginning  of  1972.  in 
connexion  with  International  Book  Year. 

AN    UNDERTAKING    OF    LIBERATION 

Lastly,  since  the  Experimental  Proeramme 
Is,  by  definition,  on  a  relatively  small  scale, 
and  Is  Intended  to  lead  on  to  more  extensive 
operations,  the  international  communltv  will 
l!i  fact  have  to  work  out  and  adopt  a  real 
World  Literacy  Programme,  drawing  on  the 
ideas,  methods  and  means  developed  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  the  Experimental  Pro- 
gramme. By  that  I  mean  a  whole  group  of  na- 
tional literacy  efforts,  co-ordinated  in  a  plan- 
et-wide campaign,  entailing  mass  mobiliza- 
tion, by  the  international  organizations,  of 
the  human  and  material  resources  needed 
to  carrv-  out  the  national  programmes  It 
would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a-y  undertaking 
more  symbolic  of  liberation  and  progress  to 
mark  the  Second  Development  Decade  And 
now  Is  the  time  to  begin  steerli  s  the  authori- 
ties and  public  opmion  tn  this  direction 

M.ARSHAL    WORLD    BROTHERHOOD 

Meanwhile.  It  is  important  to  give  further 
impetus  to  li^ternatlonal  action,  irvoumg  co- 
operatSo:i  amonc  States,  the  participation  of 
ron-goverr.mental  organlrations.  the  contri- 
bution of  fi>anclng  bodies  and  the  mobillTa- 
tion  of  all  men  and  women  of  good  will  Books 
.in?  a  Mcht  that  is  cruelly  denied  to  manv. 
many  people.  In  this  International  Book  'i'ear. 
I  earnestly  hope  that,  stimulated  by  the  edi- 
fying example  of  the  achievements  which  the 
Jury  has  singled  out.  all  those  who  are  able 
to  do  so  will  combine  their  efforts,  in  a  treat 
Siirpe  of  ^^otherly  fellowship,  gradually  to  do 
awav  with  the  scourge  of  illiteracy  in  the 
same  way  as  the  great  epidemics,  which  for 
ce:;t.irles  ravaged  mai.klnd.  have  now  been 
ellml:-:nted 

In  c.  nclusJon.  I  should  like  to  convey  mv 
most  sincere  tha- ks  to  f^e  distinguished 
members  of  the  Jury  w?-.o.  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Her  Imperial  Hlghress.  Princess 
Ashraf  Pahlavi.  have  so  ably  carried  out  the 
dlfflc-.:lt  task  of  selecting,  from  among  so 
ma  ly  deserving  nomii:ees.  the  winners  of  the 
Mohammad  Re^a  Pahlavi  and  Nede^hda  K 
Krupskaj-a  Prfes.  as  well  as  those  who  hax* 
re.~e'- ed  Vo--onr.ib!e  mentions  Unescv  is 
deeplv  irr«tef\il  to  them  for  their  falthfu.l  and 
de  oted  ser\  ice 
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ELECTION  REFORM  BILL  EXPECTED 
IN   MARCH 

HON    Bil.L  FRENZlL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Administration  Committee  expects  to 
bring  out  an  election  reform  bUl  by 
March.  Surely  such  a  bill  is  overdue,  but 
there  are  many  aspects  of  election  re- 
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form  on  which  there  is  still  much  dis- 
agreement. 

One  of  the  items  in  question  is  to  de- 
termine spending  limits  for  campaigns. 
We  Itnow  the  public  would  like  to  con- 
tribute less  money.  We  would  like  to  raise 
less  too.  But.  In  setting  spending  limits, 
the  House  should  take  into  account  that 
challengers  must  spend  more  than  In- 
cumbents. 

Of  the  principal  election  advantages  of 
incumbency,  the  frank  Is  perhaps  the 
best  known.  It  Is  a  necessary  legislative 
communications  tool,  and  Its  use  should 

(Millions  of  pieces) 
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be  encouraged.  At  the  same  time  It  I5  cer- 
tainly a  tremendous  political  advantage. 
Its  use  has  grown  astronomically  In  the 
last  20  years.  The  following  table  from 
page  453  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  hearings  in  1973  shows 
that  franked  mail  has  increased  six  times 
from  43.5  million  pieces  in  1954  to  257  6 
million  pieces  in  1972.  If  congressional 
mailings  from  GPO— 12.7  million— are 
added,  the  total  of  270.3  million  pieces 
indicates  that  the  average  Member  sent 
600  thousand  pieces  of  mall  to  his  dis- 
trict in  1972.  That  wou!  '  be  enough  to 
cover  every  household  nearly  four  times. 


Ffinked  mail 


Congressionsl  maillnjr  hy 
Government  Pnntini  Office 


Fisul  «ears 


Pieces 


Percent  of 

increase  or 
decrease 
(-> 


Pieces 


Percent  of 

increase  or 

decrease 

(-) 


1954 

1955    

1956     

1957     

1958  .  ...  

1959  ...  .     

1960 

1961     

1962  

1963  (P  0.  letter  2  18  64) 


43 
45 
58 

S9. 

65. 

85. 
108.0 

85.1 
110.  I 

94.7 


-.-4.8 
-27.2 
-2.4 
-9.8 
+  30.6 
-26.4 
-21  2 
-29.6 
-14.1 


0) 
6.4 
5.3 
5  4 

6.2 
6.0 
7.2 
5.9 
7.4 
6.0 


-17.2 

4-1.9 
-rl4.8 

-12 
-t-20.  0 
-11  I 
-25.4 

-17 


Fnnked  mail 


Fiscal  years 


PiM«s 


Percent  of 

increase  or 

decrease 

(-) 


Congressifnal  mailings  by 
Governm*nt  Printing  Office 


Pieces 


Percent  of 

inciease  or 

decie'se 

(-) 


Footnotes  omitted 

If  as  seem'?  likely,  the  average  Mem- 
ber sends  out  three  postal  patron  mail- 
ings per  year,  or  its  equivalent,  a  chal- 
lenger attempting  to  equal  that  mailing, 
even  using  cheap  printing  or  bulk  mail- 
ing with  volunteer  help  could  be  expected 
tD  pay  at>cut  $40  thousand. 


1964  (P  0.  iefei  :  12*5). 

1965  (P  0  inter  3  7/M) 

1966  (PO  letter  3  3/67) 

1967  fP  C  letter  T  20/68 

1968  (P  0  letter  3  6/69)..] 

1969  (PC  letter  1  9/70).  , 

1970  (PO  letter  4  6/71). 

1971  (P  0  lener  ?  1/72) 

1972  (PC  letter  2/1/72)... 


119.5 
120.9 
197.5 
192.9 
178.2 
190.0 
201  0 
238.4 
257.6 


-t-26.1 
-t-1.2 

-1-63.3 
-2.3 
-7.6 
-(-6.6 
-1-5.8 

4-19  0 
-l-tl 


10.1 
9  7 

10 
9 

12. 

10. 

10. 

II 


12.7 


-1-73.5 
-4.0 
-6  2 
-4.8 

4-27.5 

-20.0 

-^8.0 

-8.0 

«  -8.5 


The  timing  of  congressional  mall  has 
also  been  significant.  The  following  table 
from  page  983  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  hearings  in  1972 
."hows  how  work  piles  up  in  the  folding 
room  in  September  and  October  of  even- 


numbered  years.  In  these  2  months  In 
1968.  1970,  1972.  the  folding  room  did 
about  twice  as  much  work  as  in  the  same 
2  months  of  1967.  1969.  and  1971,  and 
about  one-third  more  than  July  and 
August  of  1968.  1970.  1971. 


PUBLICATIONS  DISTRIBUTION  SERVICE  WORK  UNITS  FROM  JAN.  1,  1967  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1972 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


January 

Fet>(uai«... 

March 

April    

M»» 

Junt , 

July 

A-.jut* 
Sep'emtitr.. 

October 

NovemttJ... 

Dec  -nber... 
Total. 


1972 


10.  234  668 

20. 073  323 
25  257.  823 
28  441,715 

20,  852.  973 
28  768,  307 
25.  025.  907 

21.  510  569 
21.059.927 
18.  942.  955 
17,  176. 153 
18  248. 121 


39  618.717 

21.710,361 
29  149,091 
32  880, 871 
32.6  8,473 

29  0.p,826 

30  0--,379 
37  73?.  061 
37,  !'6,698 
53  4  6.298 

4  ei  ,654 
3  6-6.  738 


i  018,  124 

1-:  204  n 

23  126,  181 
,'6,  905,  '50 
iO  663.  759 
29.  574  476 
28  696,  ?3i 
?9  931  334 
.'3  407.  573 
30  087  859 
26  Of 1  529 
'27.094.608 


30  515  678 

32.  807,  839 
33.527.972 
36,  572.  597 
30.341.  70C 

33.  076.  48r 

34.  7!9,  776 
38.  766.  596 
40,  097  239 
57  323  394 

5  189,919 
10  229. 440 


10  693,  112 

20  604,  278 
29,938,  »41 
26  441,122 
?8  293  595 
30  941,851 
28.  no.  %0 
29  Va.  337 
22  005.  836 
27.  937  295 
25  695.  547 
24.347.670 


27. 266.  355 

'  H  730.  646 

42.  749,  089 

41,  753,  464 

'43,  217  347 

'41,919  046 

35,  482  543 

38  675,  721 

140,570  751 

58  067,  490 

8,694  669 

8.  377. 133 


Foot-iote  omined. 

The  table  also  shows  that  in  the  month 
of  October  of  1968,  1970.  and  1972.  the 
folduig  room  averaged  about  85  percent 
more  work  than  it  did  in  the  average 
month  of  those  years. 

There  are  eood  reasons  for  this  work 
di^t.-nbution.  Many  Members  feel  obliged 
tD  report  to  their  constituencies  at  the 
end  of  e.-ich  session  of  Congress.  That  is 
a  po^d  thing  for  *he  constituencies.  How- 
ever, it  15  also  a  good  thing  for  the  In- 
cu-Tibent  candidate. 

W.'h  the  passage  this  year  of  the  new 
f:  i.k:n?  law.  postal  patron  mailings 
fro.n  House  Members  will  go  out  before 
th?  cuiitomary  September  and  October 
pc'-K  ,enods.  The  nev.-  lau  is  expected  to 
,^u-h  th€  hump  in  the  work  distribution 
c   r-  e  back  about  60  days. 

Th-se  two  tables  from  our  congre*:- 
si  nal  records  show  in  an  easily  under- 
standable v.ay  some  of  the  obvious  elec- 
tion advantages  of  incumbents.  If  we  re- 


255  580.441  356  864.187         299  772  195         383.177  530         304. 9«2' 244 


421.  334.  234 


strict  the  ability  of  the  challenger  to 
match  those  advantages,  challengere  can 
seldom  win. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  JOHN  POULOS 

HuN.  MARIO  BIACCI 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  22.  I9f3 

Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  It  la 
my  distmct  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Greek-American  communitv.  the  Rever- 
end Dr  John  Poulos.  pastor  of  St. 
EJemetrloui  Church,  who  was  recently 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department. 

Father  John,  as  he  i^  affectionately 


referred  to.  has  had  an  extraordinary 
career  in  terms  of  both  personal  accom- 
plishments and  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
Father  Poulos  was  born  in  Greece  .n 
1918  He  embarked  upon  a  di.stingiu.shed 
scholastic  career  which  Included  a 
scholarship  received  from  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  culminated 
with  his  being  awarded  a  Ph.  D  from  the 
University  of  Athens. 

In  1954.  Dr  Poulos  received  still  an- 
other scholarship  and  came  to  the  United 
Stales  where  he  attended  both  Colum- 
bia University  and  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  In  1955.  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
and  was  immediately  chosen  as  the  pas- 
tor of  the  St  Spyridon  Church  In  Wash- 
ington Heights.  NY.  a  position  he  served 
in  for  4  years. 

While  serving  in  this  position  Father 
John  was  able  to  translate  into  meaning- 
fiil  action  his  lifelong  commitment  to 
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improving  the  lives  of  the  Greek-Ameri- 
cans. While  pastor  at  St.  Spyridon, 
Father  Poulos  was  made  president  of  the 
Clergy  Association  of  New  York,  at  which 
time  he  founded  the  first  Greek-Ameri- 
can home  for  the  aged  In  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Father  Poulos'  Influence  on  behalf  of 
the  Greek- Americans  was  felt  on  a  na- 
tional level  as  well.  In  the  early  1960's 
while  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  of  Churches  of  America 
he  was  chosen  to  serve  on  a  committee 
which  submitted  a  plan  to  President 
Kennedy  to  revise  the  immigration  laws 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Greece, 

From  1958  to  1966,  Father  John  served 
as  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  An- 
nunciation in  Jersey  City,  N.J.  As  in  all 
his  endeavors,  Father  Poiilos  served  with 
dedication  and  distinction  in  this  post 
und  earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
the  entire  Jersey  City  community. 

For  the  last  7  years.  Father  Poulos 
has  served  as  the  pastor  of  St.  Demetrl- 
ous  Church  In  Astoria.  N.Y.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  is  that  St.  Demetrlous  Is 
the  largest  Greek  parish  In  the  United 
States  with  a  congregation  of  22,500  per- 
sons. IXirlng  these  years.  Father  Poulos 
has  succeeded  In  implementing  numer- 
ous programs  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  Greek-Americans.  Some  of 
these  programs  include  the  establish- 
ment of  volunteer  committees  to  pro- 
vide job  opportunities,  legal  advice,  and 
English  lessons  for  the  thousands  of  new 
Greek  Immigrants  who  come  to  Astoria 
each  year.  In  addition,  he  introduced 
a  highly  successful  cultural  awareness 
program  for  his  parishioners  which  fea- 
tures appearances  by  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives from  the  cultural  and  edu- 
cational fields. 

Throughout  his  long  y»ars  of  serv- 
ice. Father  Poulos"  work  has  not  gone 
unnoticed.  He  Is  the  recipient  of  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  awards.  These  In- 
clude th^  Distinguished  American  Award 
presented  by  the  Trlcentennial  Commit- 
tee of  Jersey  City  and  the  National 
Heritage  Award.  In  addition  he  has  re- 
ceived honors  from  the  President  of 
Cyprus.  Archbishop  Makarios  as  well  as 
from  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  highest  title  given 
to  a  married  priest. 

Yet  now.  after  all  these  years  of  serv- 
ice. Father  Poulos  is  entering  still  an- 
other Important  position,  that  of  chap- 
lain of  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. As  a  former.  23-year  veteran  of 
the  department.  I  know  the  importance 
of  the  chaplain.  In  a  perilous  profession 
like  law  enforcement,  many  of  its  mem- 
bers look  to  the  chaplain  for  the  spirit- 
ual guidance  and  direction  they  need  to 
carry  out  their  duties.  Based  on  his  out- 
standing years  of  service  to  his  fellow 
man.  Father  Poulos  will  prove  to  be  an 
invaluable  asset  to  the  New  York  Citv 
Police  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  always  a  pleasiu-e 
for  me  to  single  out  men  of  such  exem- 
plary stature  as  Father  John  Poulos.  His 
entire  life  has  been  dedicated  to  improv- 
ing the  life  of  the  Greek-Americans.  I 
wish  him  continued  good  health  and  suc- 
cess In  the  coming  years. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  pending  in  conference  legislation  to 
deal  with  one  of  the  Most  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation  today,  mass  trans- 
portation. The  State  of  Hawaii,  in  par- 
ticular the  south  shoic  of  Oaliu.  has  the 
potential  to  dev.;;lop  an  experiment  with 
a  rather  unique  system,  marine  mass 
transit. 

Mr.  Gordon  Trimble,  an  Instructor  at 
Honolulu's  Chaminaie  College,  and  Dr. 
John  Craven,  dean  of  University  of  Ha- 
waii marine  progrims.  have  outlined  a 
detailed  prog'-£jn  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  m,-  fellow  Mem- 
bers, and  I  IncluQe  their  program,  set 
forth  In  a  recent  article  In  the  magazine, 
Hawaii  Architect,  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Oahc  Mabine  Mass  TRANsrr 

(By  Gordan  Trimble  and  John  P,  Craven) 

INTBODUCTION 

In  the  history  of  man.  It  Is  only  recently 
that  land  forms  of  transportation  have  be- 
gun to  reduce  man'8  dependence  upon  the 
water.  Even  as  late  as  the  IBSO's.  75  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  lands  In  the  United 
States  were  within  20  miles  of  navigable  wa- 
ter, •Ribbons  of  steel."  and  later,  'rivers"  of 
asphalt  and  concrete  brought,  first  locomo- 
tives, then,  trucks  and  automobUes,  While 
these  helped  to  remove  the  economic  con- 
straints which  restricted  agriculture  to  areas 
within  short  distances  of  the  water's  edge. 
Industry,  manufacturing,  commerce,  and 
population  centers  are  today  stUl  located 
along  the  land-water  Interface, 

Within  a  few  short  decades  the  ship  went 
from  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient 
form  of  transportation  to  the  least.  Techno- 
logical Innovations  liicludlng  the  pneumatic 
tire,  shock  absorbers  and  asphalt  helped  to 
make  land  travel  more  pleasant  than  the 
slow,  rocklr.g  ride  of  aquavehlcles. 

Today  the  pendulum  of  technological 
change  seems  to  be  swinging  In  the  ellrectlon 
of  marine  modes  of  transportation.  Innova- 
tions within  the  last  five  years  have  allowed 
boats  to  travel  not  only  economically  at 
higher  speeds  but  also  without  the  tradi- 
tionally chswacterlstlc  stereo-rolling  and 
pitching  which  made  them  undesirable  to 
many  as  a  form  of  transportation.  These  In- 
novations make  possible  a  mass  transit  sys- 
tem which  takes  cognizance  of  the  Island*' 
unique  beauty  and  topography.  Such  a  ma- 
rine system  wUl  also  be  an  Instrument  of 
change  that  will  help  to  produce  the  type  of 
living  environment  which  we  want  for  Ha- 
waii's future  generations. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  sketch  the 
general  layout  of  a  prc^osed  Honolulu  Ma- 
rine Mass  Transit  System.  This  system  Is  be- 
ing proposed  because  It  Is  far  less  costly  than 
a  land-based  system  In  terms  of  both  direct 
and  secondary  costs,  and  it  can  be  imple- 
mented much  more  readily.  A  growing  sec- 
tor supports  the  marine  system  because  its 
land  use  Implications  are  preferable  to  those 
of  alternative  systems  These  people  have 
begun  to  view  the  marine  system  as  a  mode 
which  will  help  channel  the  future  pattern 
of  development  of  the  Islands  into  one  that 
Is  uniquely  Hawaiian, 
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SECOND    GKKEKATION    HTDROFOILS 

While  man  Is  no  longer  constrained  to 
working  and  living  within  the  confines  of 
water  transportation,  several  recent  develop- 
ments In  marine  technology  have  signifi- 
cantly enhanced  the  ability'  of  waterborne 
systems  to  compete  with  land-based  systems. 
The  hydrofoU  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
development  in  marine  hull  design  since  the 
Pol3meslan  outrigger  canoe.  While  the  speed 
of  conventional  marine  craft  is  limited  by 
the  boat's  abUlty  to  push  Itself  through  the 
water,  the  hull  of  the  hydrofoil  rides  on  or 
above  the  top  of  the  water.  The  hydrofoil 
can  thus  travel  at  much  higher  speeds  at 
lower  fuel  consumption  rates  than  conven- 
tional craft. 

The  ride  characteristics  of  the  first  hydro- 
foils were  comparable  to  modern  land  vehi- 
cles only  when  traveling  across  glassy  waters. 
Now,  with  the  second-generation  hydrofoils, 
the  foils  are  electronically  controlled  so  t^:at 
they  automatically  adjust  to  the  heiplit  and 
le:  gth  of  the  wave  These  modsr.i  craft  can 
travel  at  speeds  of  over  50  miles  per  hour 
while  the  hull  of  the  craft  remains  remark- 
ably unaffected  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
surrou'.iding  waters. 

Of  the  29  countries  around  th?  world  that 
are  presently  using  hydrofoils,  Russia  makes 
the  most  extensive  use  with  over  1.000  (i 
op>eratlon.  These  vessels  are  of  the  first  gen- 
eration variety,  and  their  use  Is  restricted  to 
canals,  lakes,  and  relatively  calm  waters. 

While  Russia  Is  currently  manuf.icturlng 
second  generation  hydrofoils,  the  Jones  Act 
requires  that  any  vessel  which  carries  goods 
or  people  between  two  ports  of  the  United 
States  must  be  of  United  SUtes  construction 
and  flag.  The  only  company  within  the 
United  States  which  is  currentlv  manufac- 
turing hydrofoils  of  the  tj-pe  and  design  nec- 
essary for  Hawaiian  waters  is  the  Boeing  Co. 

HAWAIIAN    MARINE    MASS    TRANSIT 

Marine  Mass  Transit  Is  the  name  used  to 
distinguish  an  Integrated  transportation  sys- 
tem which  uses  boats  from  alternate  pro- 
posals which  do  not.  The  marine  system 
proposes  to  use  various  marine  craft  only  In 
those  situations  where  boats  can  more  effec- 
tively and  comfortably  carry  goods  and  peo- 
ple than  can  an  alternative  land  mode 

The  population  of  Oahu  Is  distributed  pri- 
marily within  a  narrow  strip  running  alrng 
the  coasts,  with  suburban  communities  ex- 
tending up  the  valleys  and  ridges  from  the 
coastal  plain. 

The  problem  of  trying  to  determine  the 
most  suitable  site  of  a  mass  transit  srstem 
is  in  many  respects  similar  to  oi<e  of  trying 
to  determine  the  optimal  placement  of  ail 
elevator  shaft  in  a  giant  high-rise. 

The  optimal  location  of  this  elevator  sh.'.ft 
may  depend  upon  when  the  decision  l.'s  maoe 
to  have  the  elevator.  If  somehow  th?  build- 
ing has  alrpady  been  constructed  and  Is  bemg 
used,  then  it  may  be  preferable  -o  affix  the 
elevator  to  the  side  of  the  building  ins*ead 
of  tearing  up  the  center  portion  to  make 
room  for  the  elevator  shaft.  Similarlv  putting 
a  mass  transit  system  through  the  center  of 
downtown  Honolulu  will  seriously  interr.'pt 
the  normal  flow  of  goods  and  people 

One  wonders.  Just  as  elevators  were  affixed 
to  the  exterior  of  buildings  whose  construc- 
tion preceded  the  introduction  of  the  ele-a- 
tor.  why  the  ocean  wasn't  considered  «  an 
alternative  In  designing  a  transit  system  for 
Honolulu. 

The  most  apparent  response  is  that  the 
i.atial  planning  of  the  fixed  guldeway  system 
preceded  'he  knowledge  of  technological  in- 
novations which  allowed  the  hydrofoil  to 
compete  with  other  nuiss  transit  schemes. 
Indeed,  the  cost  figure  of  $700  million  for  th» 
fixed  guldeway  system  was  made  tn  1967.  two 
years  before  the  Introduction  of  the  second 
generation  of  hydrofoils. 
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The  success  o(  the  marine  system,  as  with 
the  flxei  guide  way  system,  is  dependent 
upon  a  fully  Integrated  bus  and  automobile 
system.  While  the  marine  is  far  more  flexi- 
ble than  any  other  system.  It  is  generally 
limited  to  areas  that  fall  within  the  10- 
foot  contour  line,  as  shown  below  This 
line  Indicates  that  land  area  which  is  ten 
feec  above  low-mean  tide  Except  in  the 
Diamond  Head  area,  this  generally  falU  on 
the  mauka  side  of  the  H-1  freeway  Beyond 
this   line  dredging   costs   Increase   rapidly 

The  marine  system  utilizes  three  distinct 
types  of  craft  in  serving  inland  and  coastal 
areas  from  Hawaii -Kal  to  Pearl  Harbor  Ex- 
press hydro'clls  crulslag  at  speeds  greater 
than  50  miles  an  hour  could  connect  Hawalt- 
Kal.  Waialae  Park  iKahala) .  the  Natatorlum. 
Ala  Wal  Harbor,  the  Aloha  Tower,  the  air- 
port, and  Pearl  City.  Locals  will  p'.y  the 
same  ge:-.eral  routes  as  the  express  craft, 
stopping  at  intermeaiate  terminals  along 
the  way.  Shuttle  craft  will  connect  local 
and  express  terminals  with  Inland  areas  via 
existing  canaU  and  stream  beds.  As  previ- 
ously mentioned,  the  10-fo  t  contour  line 
determines  the  lergth  of  the  stream  which 
can  be  utilized  for  mass  transit.  This  dis- 
tance varies  from  .4  miles  with  the  Manoa 
stream  imauka  side  of  the  H-1  freeway  i  to 
15   miles   with   the   Moanalua   stream. 

At  present,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
marine  subsystem  is  $181.5  mUlion.  The  cost 
breakdown  Is  as  follows. 

Dredging  .- « 25.  500.  000 

!"-»"«    35.000.000 

Bridges    20.000.000 

Terminals    ...r*. 20.000.000 

Vessels   and   spares 76,000.000 

Support    facilities 5.000,000 

Total    181.500.000 

EV.ALtATION  OF  ALTERNATE  STStEMS 

The  most  Important  considerations  in  eval- 
uating the  alternative  transportation  svs- 
tems  are  rider  acceptability,  the  cost,  the 
.  time  required  to  Implement  the  svstem. 
the  interference  of  the  Implementation 
phase  on  the  normal  flow  of  goods  and  peo- 
ple, the  ability  of  the  system  to  adapt  to 
changing  conditions,  and  the  long  term 
Impact  of  the  transit  system  on  the  pattern 
of  land  use  and  developmeiit.  The  final  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  fixed  guideway  svs- 
tem or  the  marine  transit  system  is  chosen 
will  depend  upon  what  the  people  of  Hawaii 
want  Oahu  to  look  like  in  the  years  to  come, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  make 
their  reelings  known. 

The  1967  cost  estimate  of  the  fixed  guide- 
way  system  was  $700  million.  Th;  1973  cost 
of  the  proposed  marine  svstem  1 5  less  than 
«200  million. 

The  marine  transit  system  has  greater 
flexibility  than  its  proposed  alternatives.  It 
is  flexible  m  the  sense  that  the  S-.ate  Is  not 
committed  to  the  system  even  while  It  Is 
in  operation.  The  hydrofoUs  which  consti- 
tute the  single  major  expense  of  the  system 
can  be  sold  at  about  or  slightly  above  the 
purchase  price  Hawaii  would  not  be  locked 
In — having  spent  so  much  money  In  the  be- 
ginning that  it  feels  that  it  must  continue 
supporting  the  system  regardless  of  the  cost. 
For  a  sum  of  money  less  than  that  which 
13  currently  being  spent  for  the  planning  of 
Honolulu's  mass  transit,  the  essential  com- 
ponents of  the  marine  svstem  can  be  tested 
for  rider  acceptability.  Only  when  rider  ac- 
ceptance has  been  showii  do  we  suggest  that 
the  marine  transit  system,  or  any  other  sys- 
tem, be  fully  Implemented 

Schedules,  frequency,  and  destinations  can 
be  changed  to  accommodate  the  needs  and 
wanu  of  the  people  of  Honolulu  instead  of 
trying  to  force  them  to  fit  their  schedule  and 
hablta  to  that  of  the  transit  system  During 
off  hour  weekdays,  hydrofoils  can  service  the 
Neighbor  Islands  and  ply  the  tourist  trade. 
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Evening  evenu.  such  as  trips  to  Halawa  Sta- 
dium, can  be  easily  accommodated  On  week- 
ends, the  boats  can  service  the  various 
beaches  around  Oahu  and  travel  to  the 
Neighbor  Islands. 

Classically  a  good  mass  transit  svstem  has 
a  high-speed  spine  and  a  number  of  subsidi- 
ary local  loops  or  feeder  routes  A  central 
question  is  whether  the  ocean  U  not  as  good 
or  better  a  high-speed  spine  than  any  other 
line  drawn  parallel  to  the  coast  The  fixed 
guideway  U  not  exactly  centered  and  Is  about 
as  much  mauka  of  the  total  city  as  the  ocean 
is  makal.  It  is  not  therefore  automatically 
superior  Indeed,  it  does  not  dlrecUv  serve 
Walklkl  or  the  major  Pearl  Harbor  facilities, 
even  as  the  ocean  does  not  serve  Kalmukl 

The  construction  of  a  fixed  guideway  sys- 
tem in  downtown  Honolulu  wUl  seriously  Im- 
pede the  normal  flow  of  goods  and  people  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  Concomitant 
noise  and  dust  wUl  make  the  conduct  of  nor- 
mal business  activities  practicailv  Impossible 
The  marine  system,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sitate the  tearing  up  of  major  portions  of 
Honolulu  or  the  limiting  of  access  to  the  Ha- 
wall-Kal  Construction  of  the  marine  svstem 
is  limited  to  the  dredging  of  drainage  canals, 
raising  of  bridges,  and  the  building  of  termi- 
nals. 

The  length  of  .  Ime  required  to  implement 
the  marine  system  is  conslderablv  shorter 
than  that  of  alternate  rystems  It  is  limited 
primarily  by  the  time  required  to  obtain  the 
necessary  craft  For  these  reasons,  the  ma- 
rine system  has  been  suggested  as  a  supple- 
mental system  to  serve  the  people  of  Hono- 
lulu during  the  construction  phase  of  the 
fixed-guldeway  system. 

UAND    USE    I."aPUCATIOMS 

Since  the  beginnings  of  man.  modes  of 
transportation  and  transportation  systems 
have  been  Instrumental  in  shaping  society, 
including  its  physical  characterUtlcs.  The 
rapid  expans  on  of  suburban  America,  for 
example,  followef*  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II.  The  private  automobile  and  accu- 
mulated private  savings  together  with  the 
government's  commitment  to  build  roads 
made  it  pcsslble  for  manv  to  escape  the 
dreary  life  of  the  inner  city.  Th  subsequent 
decline  of  public  means  of  conveyance  and 
the  further  deterioration  of  life  in  the  Inner 
city  Is  well  documented. 

Hawaii's  limited  land  area  makes  it  In- 
advisable for  the  State  to  continue  Its  ad 
hoc  and  permissive  policy  of  accommodating 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  private  auto- 
mobiles. We  are  not  readv  to  continue  a  pol- 
icy which  will  eventually  lead  to  the  re- 
zonlng  of  suburban  Oahu.  And  yet.  in  our 
search  for  an  alternative  we  seem  bent  on  re- 
creating the  very  misery  the  Mainland  tried 
so  hard  to  escape  following  World  War  II 
Mass  transit,  particularly  fixed  rail  and  guide- 
way  systems,  serves  densely  populated  areas 
They,  m  turn,  tend  to  breed  even  higher 
population  centers. 

Construction  of  a  fixed  guideway  system 
m  Honolulu  win,  for  a  while,  alleviate  much 
of  the  visible  congestion  and  pollution.  This 
svstem.  however,  will  tend  to  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  solid  corr'-'or  of  p^ple  some 
22  miles  long.  3.000  feet  wide,  and  some  500 
feet  tall.  Future  generations  may  refer  to 
this  corridor  as  the  Great  Wall  of  Honolulu 
With  Its  construction,  the  charm  that  was 
once  rurs  will  have  vanished  in  columns  of 
concrete,  steel,  and  glass.  Honolulu  wiu  be 
indistinguishable  from  any  Mainland  city. 
Tears  from  now.  people  may  wonder  what 
possessed  those  who  referred  to  Hawaii  as  the 
"Paradise  of  the  Pacific." 

Marine  mass  transit  has  land  use  Impli- 
cations far  different  from  those  of  the  auto- 
mobUe.  bus.  or  fixed  guldewav  transportation 
systems  While  the  majority  of  the  advo- 
cates of  marine  transit  prefers  Its  lower  costs, 
the  nondlsruptlve  nature  of  Its  construction. 
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and  Its  shorter  Implementation  time,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  people  prefer  it  because  they 
view  It  as  a  mechanism  which  wUl  help  de- 
velop the  type  of  society  and  community 
they  would  like  to  see  In  Oahu  and  Hawaii 

Much  of  the  Island  of  Oahu  can  be  char- 
acterized as  a  series  of  distinct  valleys  some 
one-half  mile  wide  and  three  mlJes  long, 
opening  onto  a  narrow  coastal  plain. 

It  Is  these  valleys  which  could  become 
basic  pUnnmg  units  From  the  old  Hawallans 
we  can  borrow  the  Idea  of  the  ahu  puaa— a 
contiguous  land  area  which  contained  ill 
that  was  deemed  necessary  to  sustain  life 
and  livelihood  With  proper  planning  and  ap- 
propriate Incentives  these  vallevs  of  Oahu 
can  become  a  series  of  modern  ahu  puaas. 
Each  ahu  puaa  or  community  while  having 
the  necessary  access  to  every  other  will  have 
enough  seclusion  to  form  a  separate  and 
unique  Identity  of  Its  own. 

High  density  IIt  ing  units  wUl  be  located 
along  the  perimeter  of  the  valley  at  the  base 
of  the  clUTs.  Thus  one  man's  quest  for  a  view 
will  not  destroy  that  of  his  nelgbors  and  from 
every  lanal  there  will  be  an  open  expanse 
from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean. 

A  natural  linear  park  will  stretch  along 
the  stream  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
valley  to  Its  mouth.  Prom  the  residential 
high-rises  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  to  the 
park-shrouded  stream  would  be  a  five  to 
ten-minute  walk  Between  these  two  would 
be  other  low  density  functions  such  as 
schools,  churches  and  golf  courses. 

While  some  stores  will  be  located  within 
the  high-rise  residential  buildings,  most  of 
the  commercial  and  service  establishments 
are  contained  In  the  shopping  center  lo- 
cated along  the  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley.  This  shopping  center  will  also  serve  as 
a  terminal  for  the  marine  transit  system 
and  a  transfer  point  to  the  land-based  transit 
system  which  makes  the  loop  of  the  valley 
connecting  schools,  high-rises  and  the  shop- 
ping center. 

The  marine  transit  system  wUl  connect  to 
other  places  of  employment  and  universities 
located  In  adjacent  ahu  puaas.  The  marine 
system  wUl  also  carry  goods  from  the  com- 
mercial harbor  to  the  shopping  centers  In 
the  ahu  puaas 

Each  ahu  puaa.  while  having  the  necessary 
access  to  every  other,  will  thus  be  free  to 
establish  and  maintain  Its  Identity  as  a  liv- 
ing, working,  recreating  unit. 

Many  will  challenge  this  concept  as  a  pipe 
dream.  Indeed  the  custom  of  our  society  is 
to  conduct  economic  and  cost-effective  stud- 
ies to  justify  initial  prejudices,  and  to  reject 
alternatives  not  previously  considered  On 
occasion,  as  in  the  case  of  marine  mass 
transit,  the  planners  will  discover  the  rude 
shock  that  the  out-of-hand  rejected  alter- 
native will  survive  the  cost  study  It  Is  sub- 
mitted that  the  ahu  puaa  concept  outlined 
here  will  also  survive  any  fair  cost  study 
which  takes  Into  account  all  of  the  true  costs 
of  a  modem  society. 


December  22,  1973 


PROPOSES  MINIATURE  VERSIONS 
OF  MAJOR  SIGHTS  OF  OUR  NA- 
TION 


HOiN.  STANFORD  F    PARRiS 

OP    VIRCINI.'. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturda'i,  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  the  past  fev,-  months  I 
have  brought  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  work  which  my  constituent.  Mr. 
John  R.  Kanline.  of  Alexandria,  Va..  has 


done  In  connection  with  a  project  en- 
titled "U.S.A.  in  Miniature." 

Under  my  leave  to  include  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
following  progress  report  from  Mr. 
Kanline : 

Alexandria.  Va., 
December  26, 1973. 
Congressman  SxAinroRo  E.  Parris. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  o)  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Parris:  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  three 
previous  inserts  In  the  Congressional  Bec- 
ord  on  the  Bicentennial  proposal  "USA  in 
Miniature."  This  you  recall  Is  a  proposal  for 
a  small  four  acre  park  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital area  depleting  the  major  sights  of  the 
United  States  in  miniature  and  patterned 
after  a  similar  park  in  the  Netherlands 
called  the  Hatgue. 

Recent  events  call  for  updating  the  "Rec- 
ord" to  Include  the  following: 

1,  A  recent  article  In  the  Washington  Star 
News  by  Staff  writer  Betty  James  in  the  issue 
of  Dec.  24.  1973  as  follows: 
"TiNTTOWN   VB.   Proposed   as   a   Mini-Park 
'■(By  Betty  James) 

"An  Alexandria  man  believes  his  dream 
for  the  American  Bicentennial  would  mean 
"Christmas  most  of  the  year"  by  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  fascination  for  miniatures  that 
has  Inspired  generations  of  Americans  to 
have  trains  and  towns  under  the  Christmas 
tree. 

"John  R.  Kanline  Is  into  the  second  year 
of  his  o;ie-man  crusade  to  see  his  concept, 
"U.S.A.    In   Miniature,"    become    reality. 

"As  he  envisions  It,  a  new  and  different 
kind  of  park  of  only  four  or  five  acres  would 
be  created  In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  with  copies  in  miniature  of  historic 
American  sights  and  scenes  from  coast  to 
coast. 

"Kanline  pictures  Islands  of  Interest  and 
industry  including  operating  miniature  ver- 
sions of  historic  sights  like  Niagara  Palls, 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  the  U.S.  Capitol,  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Cape  Canaveral.  The 
park  also  would  Include  miniature  reproduc- 
tions of  national  sights  like  a  blast  furnace, 
an  oil  refinery,  a  seaport,  an  auto  assembly 
line,  a  grain  silo,  an  airport  and  a  railroad. 
The  park  would  be  entertaining  as  well  as 
educational  but  wouldn't  be  an  amusement 
park,  Kanline  said. 

"Kanline  Is  a  retired  State  Department 
official  who  was  Inspired  by  a  1970  trip  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  discovered  a  park 
near  The  Hague  called  "Madurodam." 

"Madurodam  provides  a  microcosm  of 
Dutch  life  carefully  done  to  scale,  with 
buildings  about  knee  high. 

Built  on  four  acres,  Madurodam  features 
among  other  things  a  great  church  with 
chiming  bells,  medieval  houses  around  a 
castle,  a  parliament  building  with  carriages 
and  honor  guard  In  the  courtyard,  an  air- 
port, a  motorway,  a  seaport,  and  a  railroad 
that  runs  for  two  miles  on  a  circular  track. 

"Miniature  fountains  play;  so  do  minia- 
ture bands.  The  park,  which  Is  privately 
run.  was  established  22  years  ago  by  the 
wealthy  parents  of  a  student  who  died  In  a 
concentration  camp  in  1945.  The  park  at- 
tracts more  than  a  million  visitors  each 
year  and  the  admission  charge  Is  turned 
over  to  charity.  Kanline  said. 

"Getting  backing  for  his  dream  is  Kanllne's 
problem.  So  far.  his  biggest  booster  has  been 
Rep.  Stanford  E.  Parrls,  R-Va..  who  has  ap- 
plauded Kanllne's  efforts  to  make  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration  more  enjoyable  for 
visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  has  put 
several  communiques  from  Kanline  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

"Kanline  hopes  the  newly  created  Amerl- 
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can  Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 
will  be  more  responsive  than  the  old  com- 
mission. 

"Even  the  new  group  won't  have  authority 
or  money  to  launch  its  own  projects,  but 
Kanline  feels  genuine  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  bicentennial  administration  would  stim- 
ulate response  from  others.  Among  them 
would  be  government  agencies  like  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, industry  groups  like  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  the  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  philanthropic 
and  agricultural  groups. 

"He  has  contacted  approximately  125  major 
American  firms.  Several  have  shown  Interest, 
but  no  commitments  have  been  made. 

"Mindful  of  the  energy  crisis,  Kanline  said 
the  exhibit  would  be  a  low  energy  consumer' 
even  if  the  park  were  lighted  at  night  like 
Madurodam  with  46.000  tiny  lights.  But  even 
if  the  park  were  open  only  during  the  day 
it  would  be  worth  building,  he  said." 

2.  The  need  for  Immediate  response,  action 
and  participation : 

This  proposal  has  been  well  described  in 
the  series  of  articles  which  you  Mr.  Congress- 
man kindly  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  during  1973  captioned  "USA  in  Minia- 
ture". 

The  time  grows  short  and  now,  I  repeat 
now  Is  the  time  for  commitment  by  those 
Industries  and  agriculture  Interested  in  pa- 
triotic and  tasteful  advertising  to  come  for- 
ward In  the  following  manner : 

The  steel  companies  (U.S.  Steel.  Bethle- 
hem, Republic,  Jones  &  Laughlln.  Armco, 
etc.)  to  say  In  writing  to  the  Bicentennial 
Administration  "we  will  put  up  an  exhibit  In 
the  small  park  consisting  of  a  miniature  blsist 
fv.rnace  and  steel  mill  In  whatever  space  pro- 
vided"; for  the  oil  refineries  (Exxon,  Gulf, 
American,  Texaco,  etc.)  to  say  "we  will  put 
up  a  smaOl  refinery,  oil  storage  tanks  and 
float  a  tanker  In  the  miniature  harbor";  for 
the  aluminum  companies  (ALCOA,  Kaiser. 
Reynolds.  Harvey.  Anaconda  etc.)  to  say  "we 
will  set  up  a  small  model  of  a  smelter  or  a 
bauxite  mine  or  an  alumina  plant";  for  the 
power  companies  of  the  Nation  "we  will  put 
in  a  miniature  hydro  electric  dam,  a  nuclear 
power  plant  and  transmission  lines"';  for  the 
railroads  "we  will  put  In  the  miniature  rail- 
road and  trains  and  controls  etc.";  for  the 
shipping  companies  "we  will  float  model 
cargo  and  passenger  liners  In  the  harbor  and 
create  the  port  and  port  facilities  in  the 
small  park";  for  the  automobile  companies 
(General  Motors,  Ford.  Chrysler,  American) 
"we  will  put  In  a  small  scale  automobile  as- 
sembly plant";  for  the  airlines  (TWA.  Pan 
American.  United.  National.  Eastern  etc.)  to 
say  "we  will  develop  a  miniature  airport  with 
moving  planes  taxiing  on  the  runways";  for 
agriculture  (National  Grange.  Farmers  Un- 
ion. Farm  Bureau  Fed.)  saying  ""we  will  see 
that  agriculture  Is  well  represented  with 
farm  scenes,  grain  silos,  working  agricultural 
equipment  (International  Harvester  and  Al-  • 
Us  Chalmers  please  note)'":  with  the  Ameri- 
can Roadbvlldlng  Federation.  Greyhound, 
trucking  organizations,  and  other  motor  car- 
riers saying  ""we  will  put  la  the  highway  and 
the  busses  and  trucks  to  traverse  it"':  the 
coal  companies  to  say  "we  will  Include  a 
small  coal  mine  exhibit"";  for  Weyerhauser  to 
say  "we  with  our  related  Industries  will  put 
in  a  miniature  forest,  saw  mill  and  lumber 
yard  and  paper  manufacturing  plant";  for 
General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse  to  say 
""we  will  do  something  to  help  with  the  elec- 
trical elements,  the  small  lights,  power  for 
the  miniature  railroad,  lights  for  the  build- 
ings and  the  park  Itself  ";  for  the  glass  com- 
panies I  PPG.  Corning  etc.)  to  provide  the 
small  glass  for  buildings,  churches,  cathe- 
drals etc.":  for  the  beverage  companies  (Coca 
Cola.  Pepsi  Cola.  Canada  Dry.  Anheuser 
Busch,  etc.)  to  find  a  suitable  contribution 
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and  commit  themselves  to  participate;  the 
same  goes  for  General  Poods,  General  Mills 
and  the  food  processing  industry:  for  the 
space  Industry  complex  such  as  Rockwell  In- 
ternational to  say  "we  wUl  Include  a  model  of 
Cape  Kennedy  and  other  space  parapherna- 
lia In  miniature"";  for  the  large  merchants 
such  as  Sears  Roebuck,  Montgomery  Wards, 
Gimbels,  Macys  etc.  to  say  ""we  will  include 
models  of  some  of  our  best  stores  in  the 
park";  for  the  photographic  Industry  such  as 
Eastman  Kodak.  Polaroid,  Sylvanla,  Honey- 
well etc.  to  find  an  appropriate  role  In  the 
project;  for  major  hotel  chains  like  Holiday 
Inn,  Marriott,  Hilton,  Ramada  Inn,  etc.  to 
say  "we  will  erect  facilities  near  the  park  for 
tourists  and  visitors;  for  the  restaurants  and 
food  chains  like  Hot  Shoppes,  McDonalds, 
Arbys',  Burger  Chef  etc.  to  commit  them- 
selves to  serving  the  park  visitors;  for  DuPont 
to  find  an  appropriate  role  in  the  project  and 
commit  themselves  to  participate;  etc..  etc., 
etc. 

With  only  a  few  of  these  commitments 
to  the  Bicentennial  Administration  a  major 
step  toward  our  objective  would  ba  accom- 
plished. The  Bicentennial  would  then  be 
m  position  to  seek  a  site  from  the  National 
Park  Service,  with  the  help  of  the  Smithson- 
ian to  begin  design  of  the  park  to  approach 
philanthropic  minded  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations for  commitments  on  the  histor- 
ical and  public  sector  displays  and  thus  the 
project   would   begin    to   take   form. 

Who  will  be  the  first  to  come  forward? 

Opportunity  exists  for  the  private  Uivest- 
ment  and  Insurance  companies  to  participate 
and  possibly  to  help  shape  an  appealing  In- 
vestment package.  With  maximum  participa- 
tion of  U.S.  Industry,  agriculture,  philan- 
thropic interests,  and  Government  the  cost 
element  will  be  mlnmiized. 

A  positive  response  from  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, transportation  and  phUanthropic  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  to  participate  In 
some  manner  Is  imperative  at  this  time  and 
not  much  later  and  I  hope  fervently  that 
most  have  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  conie 
forward.  At  this  time,  all  pulling  together 
In  such  a  cooperative  effort  would  be  t>oth 
enjoyable  and  self-rewarding  and  should 
present  a  challenge  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  myriad  of  associations 
representing  the  esublishment. 

Time  is  a  factor  with  the  Bicentennial 
celebration  coming  In  two  years,  so  some  Ini- 
tial reaction  Is  mandatory  if  this  prop>06al 
is  ever  destined  to  become  a  reality.  Let's 
start  now  and  individually  or  collectively 
commit  at  least  an  interest  In  participation. 
A  show  of  unity  in  this  Country  In  these 
troubled  times  Is  In  order  and  there  Is  cer- 
tainly nothing  WTong  In  truthfully  Improv- 
ing corporate   images  In  this  fashion. 

3.  World-wide  implications: 

As  an  Interesting  sideline  there  are  pos- 
sibilities for  other  countries  around  the 
world  to  create  miniature  parks  depleting 
their  own  modern  and  hUtorlcal  sights  for 
both  tourist  and  local  appeal.  This  happen- 
ing could  create  a  demand  for  certain  serv- 
ices and  supplies  from  U.S.  sources,  in  this 
regard  I  have  contacted  Mr  David  S  Horner 
of  the  Foreign  Investment  Staff,  BIC.  Dept 
of  Commerce  to  pass  this  Idea  on  through 
the  commercial  channels  and  facilities  of 
our  U.S.  Embassies  abroad  to  foreign  busi- 
ness communities  and  governments. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  extend  my  ap- 
preciation for  your  contmued  interest,  co- 
operation and  help  and  hope  that  if  the 
opportunity  arises  you  might  discuss  this 
proposal  "USA  In  Miniature"  with  appropri- 
ate Members  of  Congress  and  speak  out  on 
this  Issue  If  the  opportunity  arises. 

Many  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Kanline. 
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HUNGARIAN  REPRESSION  IN 
TRANSYLVANLAN  NATIONS 


HON.  FRANK  HURTON 

OF    NtW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  pa=;sed  since  the  United 
Nations  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Today  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  plight 
of  Hungarians  in  their  native  lands 
whose  rights  under  the  declaration  have 
been  consistently  dL'sregarded.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  following  letters 
from  tlie  Coordinating  Committee  of 
Hungarian  Organizations  in  North 
America  and  a  memorandum  from  the 
Committee  of  Transylvania  explaining 
this  intolerable  violation  of  human  free- 
dom: 

CCOBDINATINC      COMMmrE      OF 

HcNCAiiAN  Organizations  in 
North  Amebica. 
Wasfiington  DC.  Sovember  30.  1973 
His  Excellency  Krishna  Ramphxtl  Raoha. 
Chairman  of  the  Huvtan  Rights  Commission 
of  the  United  Natwns.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sir:  On  December  10,  1973  the  United  Na- 
tions will  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

During  the  last  quarter  ceatur>  many  new 
nations  have  been  born  and  are  now  inde- 
pendent states  and  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Therefore,  it  Is  understandable  that 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  Is  uni- 
versally considered  as  the  Freedom  Charter 
of  Mankind. 

Unfortunately,  the  rights  expressed  In  the 
Declaration  are  not  enjoyed  by  the  Hungar- 
ian Nation.  For  the  last  25  years  the  Hun- 
garians have  lived  under  Soviet  colonialism 
and  have  not  enjoyed  the  rights  which  are 
Incorporated  In  the  said  Declaration.  A  few 
examples  follow . 

Paragraph  19  of  the  Declaration  says: 
•'Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  expression  .  .  .-  If  the  Hungarians 
criticize  either  the  Soviet  occupation  or  the 
Communist  party,  their  personal  freedom  Is 
in  danger. 

Psragraph  20  of  the  Declaration  savs; 
•Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  peace- 
ful assemblv  and  association."  For  25  years 
the  Hungarians  have  not  been  allowed  to 
establish  any  association  or  federation  In  the 
Interest  of  the  nation  and  the  people:  they 
can  only  have  associations  which  serve  the 
Interest  of  the  Soviet  government  or  the 
Communist  party.  Neither  can  they  assemble 
peacefully  to  discuss  their  national  Interest 
and  the  Soviet  occupation. 

Paragraph  21  of  the  Declaration  says: 
"Bveryone  as  a  member  of  society  has  the 
right  to  take  part  In  the  Government  of  his 
country-,  directly  or  through  freelv  chosen 
representatives."  The  Hungarians  have  not 
had  free  elections  since  1947:  they  do  not 
exercise  the  right  of  self-determination, 
without  which  no  national  life  or  Indepen- 
dent state  can  exist. 

Every  kind  of  colonlalLsm  contains  the  seed 
of  International  turmoil  and  constitutes  a 
p)ermane^l  danger  to  world  peace 

Althougff  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  connection  with  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution,  has  demanded  many 
times  that  the  Hungarian  people  should 
exercise  their  fundamental  human  rights 
(1004-ES-H:  lOOS-ESll:  1006-ES;  1133-Xr; 
1857-XVII) ,  their  resolutions  never  went  Into 
effect,  even  when  manv  young  Hungarians 
died  for  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
Hungary  during  the  1956  Revolution. 
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We,  the  undersigned,  who  represent  the 
Hungarians  in  the  free  world  on  four  con- 
tments,  respectfully  request  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights: 

1.  to  put  on  Its  agenda  the  question  of  the 
denial  to  the  Hungarian  people  of  the  exer- 
cise and  the  enjoyment  of  their  fundamental 
rights. 

2.  to  call  upon  the  government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic*  and  the 
authorities  of  Hungary  to  respect  the  abc\e 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  espe- 
cially since  the  Hungarian  people  do  not  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  self-determinaUon  and 
the  Soviet  troops  are  stUl  unlawfully  sta- 
tioned In  Hungar)'  and  occupying  the  coilu- 
try: 

3.  to  report  and  make  the  recommenda- 
tions the  Commission  may  deem  advisable  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  JoBSET  Koa  Hobvath. 
President,    European    Congress    of    Free 
Hungarians. 

Dr.  Laszlo    Varga. 
President,    Coordinating    Committee    of 
Hungarian      Organizations      in      North 
America. 

Dr.   Imbe  Gacseb, 
Association  of  Free  Hungarians  in  Latin 
America. 

Dr.  Antal    Endbet, 
Australian  Hungarian  Federation. 

COOBBINATINC    COMMrTTEE   OF    HTNCARIAN    OR- 
GANIZATIONS  IN    North    America. 

December  5, 1973 
Hla  Excellency  Nicolai  Ceausescu, 
President  of  The  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania, the  Embassy  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Rornania,  Washington,  D.C. 
Your  Excelle.sct:  On  the  occasion  of  your 
visit  to  the  United  States  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  Hungarian  Organizations  In 
North  America  Is  comp>ened  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  attached  memorandum  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  one  of  Its  mem- 
ber organizations.  The  Committee  of  Tran- 
sylanla.  This  memorandum  expresses  the 
concern,  daflnes  the  position  and  conveys  the 
requests  of  all  Americans  of  Hungarian  de- 
scent In  connection  with  the  treatment  of 
Transylvanla-IIungarlans  by  your  govern- 
ment 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  policies  outlined  by  the  attached 
document  is  necessary  to  establish  and 
promote  a  relationship  between  the  Roma- 
nian and  Hungarian  nations  In  Transylvania 
which  Is  based  on  mutual  respect  for  human 
values  and  on  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights 
to  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Without  the  fulflUment  of  the  proposals  of 
the  memorandum  the  safeguarding  of  the 
Inherent  civil  rights  of  the  Hungarians  of 
Transylvania  and  the  protection  of  their 
Hungarian  Identity  m  Romania  cannot  be 
assured. 

We  trust  th.Tt  our  proposals,  which  are 
based  on  principles  expressed  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  described  In  the 
enclosed  memorandu^o.  will  meet  your  favor- 
able consideration  •' 
•    Sincerely  yoi^'rs. 

I,  B.  Gebeben, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Memob.andpm  Adopted  at  th«  Annital 
Meeting  of  the  Committee  or  Transyl- 
vania 

backcrocnd 
1.  As  it  has  l)een  recognized  and  stated 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  State, 
the  Romanian  Government  has  pursued  a 
systematic  policy  of  de-Magyarlzlng  the 
Hui:garlans  of  Transylvania. 

The  Romanian  Government's  goal  Is  "to 
solve  Its  Hungarian  minority  problem  by 
reducing,  rather  than  maintaining  or  ex- 
panding autonomous  Hungarian  institu- 
tions." 
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In  addition  the  method  of  assigning  Jobs 
to  most  university  graduates  tends  to  scat- 
ter Hungarian  Intellectuals  in  pure  Ro- 
manian  territories   outside  of  Transylvaiua. 

The  Bolyal  (Hungarian)  and  Babes  (Ro- 
manian) Universities  In  the  Transylvania 
city  of  Kolozsvar/CluJ  were  amalgamated 
by  government  orders.  All  courses  are  taught 
in  Romanian,  even  by  professors  of  Magyar 
origin,  except  those  on  Hungarian  language 
and  literature 

It  appears  that  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment has  Indeed  been  following  a  course 
aimed  at  reducing  Hungarian  cultural  and 
national  influence  In  Tranaylvanla.  and  at 
assimilating  and  absorbing  the  Hungarians 
there  into  the  Romanian  population. 

2  A  good  number  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  have  pointed  out 
the  oppressive  discrimination  against  Tran- 
sylvania Hungarians,  In  the  last  ten  years 
or  so.  and  have  repeatedly  protested  against 
these  practices  of  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives 

3.  On-the-spot  reports  by  prestigious 
American  and  Western  European  newspapers 
and  magazines  attest  to  the  same  conditions 
of  Transylvania  Hungarians  as  do  the  above 
mentioned  sources. 

4.  Conditions  witnessed  In  Transylvania 
by  numerous  Americans  and  other  individ- 
uals, many  of  them  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Transylvania -oriented  organizations, 
fully  confirm  the  findings  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  United  States  Legis- 
lators. 

5  More  recent  reports  suggest  some  degree 
of  Improvement  In  the  dlscrlmWiatory  prac- 
tices In  Transylvania,  mainly  in  certain  as- 
pects cf  cultural  life  However,  being  only  bits 
of  Information,  Inadequate  to  lomi  an  over- 
all picture,  these  reports  are  often  found  to 
be  out  of  co.-.text  and  so  terd  to  dis- 
tort, rather  than  clarify  the  situation. 

The  basic  Romanian  policy  of  assimilation, 
and  a  quasi  second  class  citizenship  assigned 
to  the  Hungarian  population,  may  never 
have  been  on  the  tiooks  of  the  Romanian  leg- 
islature. 

Nevertheless,  the  unwritten  law  of  oppres- 
sion and  discrimination  has  been  the  grim 
practical  reality  of  Hungarian  life  In  Tran- 
sylvania for  too  long  to  believe. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  do  not  know  of 
meaningful,  overall  changes. 

otra  POSITION 

1.  No  nation  should  be  destroyed  whether 
by  forced  assimilation  to  another  culture  and 
gradual  absarptlon  thereby  or  In  any  other 
way.  Policies  against  the  survival  of  a  na- 
tion violate  fundamental  human  rights  and 
liiternatlonal  laws  and  treaties,  such  as  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Trianon 
Peace  Treaty  of  1919.  and  the  ParU  Peace 
Treaty  of  1947. 

2  It  Is  the  destiny  of  the  Hungarian  and 
Romania  i  nations  to  co-exist  In  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Carpathian  Basin,  le.  Tran- 
sylvania, where  their  ethnic  frontiers  over- 
lap 

There  can  be  no  fruitful  co-existence,  true 
brotherhood,  or  genuine  peace  between  op- 
pressed and  oppressor,  for  these  things  can 
only  exist  between  equals 

3  We  believe  that  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment should  give  meaningful  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  the  Hiingarlans  of  Transyl- 
vania did  not  Immigrate  into  Transylvania. 
To  the  contrary.  Hungarians  have  been  the 
people  of  Transylvania  for  many  centuries, 
beginning  with  the  time  when  Himeary  was 
esUblisbed  1,(XX)  years  ago.  Their  Individual 
riehts  to  Transylvania  are  Inalienable  and 
not  a  Jot  weaker  than  the  right  of  the  Ro- 
manian population  of  many  centuries. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment should  fundamentally  reevaluate  Its 
thinking  on  the  assimilation  of  Tran- 
sylvanlan  Hungarians    Renouncing  Romanl- 
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zatlon  coupled  with  good  faith  implement- 
ing this  change  of  policy  would  be  a  great 
contribution  to  genuine  peace  and  harmony 
In  that  part  of  the  world. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  proposals  now  to  fol- 
low— If  implemented— will  serve  to  make 
Trmnsylvanla  a  better  place  to  live  for  Hun- 
garians and  Rnmanlana  alike 

OtTR  i>«OPOeAL.6 

1.  Give  Transylvania  the  status  of  a  special 
province  to  be  governed  and  admlnis-v^red  by 
Romanians  and  Hungarians  In  prup<jrtlon 
to  their  resf>ectlve  population  on  all  ieveis  of 
government 

2  Make  Hungarian  an  oflSclal  state  Ian. 
guage.  equally  ranking  with  Romanian, 
throuijhout  Tra.neylvania  and  other  former 
terrlUirlea  cif  Hungary  attached  to  Romania 
by  the  Trla.ion  Treaty 

3.  Grant  cultural  autonomy  to  the  Him- 
garian  population  and  discontinue  the  pree- 
ent  system  of  making  Hungarian  cultural 
Institutions  atrophied  appendages  of  corre- 
sponding Ronianlan  cultural  Institutions. 

4  Legislate  equality  of  Hungarians  and 
R<Dmanlan.s  in  civil  and  national  rights  In  all 
aspects  of  human  endeavors.  Including  edu- 
cation In  mother  Umgue,  Job  placement 
generally  and  ir.  leadership  poeltlons.  cultural 
developments  moving  into  cities,  and  allo- 
cation of  funds  u,  government  controlled 
institutions  and  activities. 

Implement  State  laws  against  discrimina- 
tion on  ail  governmental  levels  with  fiUl 
vigor. 

5  Establish  a  complete  and  independent 
Hungarian  school  system. 

8,  Make  the  Kolozsvar  CluJ  University 
again  a  Hungarian  University 

7  Renounce  the  R<.)manlan  national  policy 
aimed  at  the  Romanlzatlon,  assimilation  and 
absorption  of  the  Hungarian  population  of 
Romania  More  particularly 

(a)  No  further  alteration  of  the  ethnic 
structure  of  Transylvania  at  the  expense  of 
the  Magyar  population  by  any  means  in- 
cluding resettlement  of  TYansylvanla  Hun- 
garians outside  of  Transylvania,  or  Roma- 
nians into  Transylvania 

(b)  Stop  establishing  Romanian  schools  In 
Hungarian  villages 

(c)  Do  not  se.id  Hungarian  students  to 
universities  outside  of  Transylvania  Rather 
Increase  capacity  of  the  Kolozsvar  CTuj  Hiin- 
garlan  University  which  was  drastically  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  unification  with  the 
Babes  iRi>manlan)  University. 

d  .  .st.,>p  .Mattering  Hungarian  Intellectuals 
In  all  par'os  of  Romania  outside  of  Tran- 
sylvania. 

(e)  Free  use  of  Hungarian  language. 
Louis  L    Lott, 

Prendent, 
Committee  of  Transyh  ania.  Inc. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

every  bill  that  was  considered  but  even  a 
summary  review  of  the  overaD  legislative 
activity  tiiat  occurred  will.  I  think,  re- 
veal that  the  congress  was.  Ln  this  first 
session,  exceptionally  diligent  In  appU- 
catlon  and  subsUntially  productive  In 
achievement  On  this  score  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  House  of  kepre- 
senutlves  was  in  leglslaUve  session  on 
175  days,  approved  a  total  of  717  bills, 
.had  307  yea-and-nay  vote's  and  234  re- 
■orded  votes  which  establishes  a  new 
record  that  was  partly  accomjiillshed  be- 
cause of  the  installation  and  use.  this 
vear,  of  a  modem  electrically  automatic 
voting  system, 

INFLATION  CONTROL THE  INEBCY  CRISIS 

fNEMPLfYMENT 

.A.] though  a  great  deal  of  Congre.sslonal 
attention  and  news  media  publicity  was 
rightfully  given  to  certain  constitution- 
ally  related   issues,  such   as  the  House 
directed   Presidential   impeachment   in- 
quiry and   restrictions   upon  the  Presi- 
dent s  war  making  powers.  I  contmue  to 
believe,   as  I  have  over  these  past  few 
years,  that  inflation,  now  heightened  by 
the  energy  crisis  is  stiU.  and  will  unfor- 
tunately remain  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture,  the  most  immediately  distressing 
problem  that  plagues  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  American  families  and  citizens. 
Because  of  my  persevering.  Intense  con- 
cern  about   this  nationwide   affliction   I 
advocated  and  supported  several  addi- 
tional Inflation  restriction  bills  that  were 
adopted   in   this   Congressional   session, 
such  as  the  extension  of  the  previously 
approved  Economic  Stability  Act  grant- 
ing   Presidential    authority    to    control 
prices,   wages  and  profits,  extension  of 
the   Federal    authority    to   regulate   in- 
terest rates,  extension  of  the  FHA  Loan 
and  Mortgage  Insurance  Programs  and 
extension  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  These  and  other 
measures  are  designed   to  further  em- 
power the  President  to  ase  and  further 
emphasize,   to  him.  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  using  his  vast  Executive  De- 
partment  re.sources   to   relieve   our   be- 
seiged  citizens  from  .some  of  the  infia- 
tlonary     pressure     sufferings     besettmg 
them  and  to  prevent  this  countr.-  from 
falling  into  the  major  economic  depres- 
sion that  is  threatening  us  from  all  eco 
nomic  sides. 
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gouged  by  any  excessive  and  unjustified 

adjustment'  rate  mcreases  imposed  up- 
on them  by  public   utilities   and    ither 
ser^nce  corporations  allegedly  because  of 
the  energy  shortage  Any  such  annou  iced 
charge  increases  should  be  required  to  be 
clearly  justified  beyond  ar^-  doubt  and 
our  various  State  public  utiiitv  depart- 
ments and  comrmsslons  should  see  to  it 
that  they  are  openly  and  pubhclj-  dei  led 
when  they  obviously  cannot  be  so  j-os'I- 
ned.  And  with  respect  to  this  subject 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize  that  tht 
pnmar>-  reasons  why  I  and  so  manj-  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  against  the  so-called  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act   which   was  defeated  m  the 
House  on  the  everung  of  December  21 
last,  were  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
adinmistratlon  to  agree  to  the  uiciuslon 
m  that  Act  of  realistic  pro\isions  to  pre- 
vent wmdfall  profits;  to  require  major  oil 
company   record   disclosures  of  current 
reserve  supplies,  past  prices  and  profits 
and  other  pertinent  information  essen- 
.lai  for  fair  and  effective  Federal  restric- 
tions upon  exorbitant  prices  and  profits 
m  this  emergency:  and  to  give  the  Con- 
gress reasonable  renew  authority  over 
the  Presidents  energy  control  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  infiatlon  imposes  its 
crudest  hardships  and  greatest  burden^ 
upon  the  poor,  our  older  citizens  on  fixed 
incomes  and  low-  and  middle-Income 
.amines  and  I  shall  remain  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  placement  of  anv  addi- 
tional taxes  or  other  financial  sufferings 
upon  this  \-ast  majority  of  our  American 
citizenry  becau.se  of  a  national  ene-py 
shortage  that  has  come  about  throug-h  no 
fault  of  theirs.  I  shall  continue  in  the 
next  congressional  session  to  do  ever%-- 
thing  I  lndl\1duany  and  cooperatively 
can  to  expedite  the  passage  of  an  Energy 
Emergency  Control  Act  that  will  impose 
equal  sacrifices  upon  everv  indindual  in 
any  segment  of  our  Amencan  society 
while  insuring  that  the  act  cannot  be 
used  by  an  unscrupulous  few  as  a  means 
of  engaging  in  demoraUzln^  profiteering 
at  the  economic  expense  and  distress  of 
all  the  rest  of  our  people 

ITNEMPLOTMENT 


THE    ENEKGY    CRISIS 


THE  93D  CONGRESS— 1ST  SESSION 
SUMMARY    REPORT 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  massacht-setts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRE.'^EXT.f TI\T;S 

Friday.  December  21,  1973 

Mr  DONOHUE  Mr  Speaker,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  this  1st  session  of  the 
93d  Congress  I  wish  to  Include.  In  ac- 
cord with  my  armual  custom,  a  r^simi^ 
report  of  some  of  the  major  leglslaUve 
measures  that  were  considered  together 
with  an  account  of  my  own  convictions 
and  voUng  actions  in  connection  with 
these  measures. 

Of  course  we  cannot,  because  of  time 
and   space   limitations,   comment   upon 

CXrX 2746— Part  33 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  disastrous  energy 
crisis  that  has  sudderjy  overtaken  the 
country  is  even  now  spurring  the  infla- 
Uonary  spiral  to  increasingly  higher 
leveLs  and  I  most  earnestly  urge  and  hope 
that  this  Administration  will  exert  every 
last  vestige  of  its  enormous  economic 
control  power  to  detect,  publicize  and  halt 
any  and  all  attempts  by  anyone  to  il- 
legally and  unethically  profiteer,  in  this 
national  em.ergency.  from  further  un- 
conscionable price  increases  in  the  basic 
necessities  of  life  as  well  as  in  fuel  oil, 
gasoline  and  other  petrochemical  prod- 
ucts In  related  actions  I  have  introduced 
legLslaiion  and  urged  the  President  to 
stop  the  .\mencan  exportation  of  oil  and 
wheat  during  this  emergency  and  I  have 
also  urged  the  authorities  within  my  own 
Commonwealth  to  insure  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  and  his  family  is  not  price 


Mr     Speaker.    ever>-one    understands 
that  the  most  catastrophic  event  affect- 
ing an  mdindual.  a  family,  and  a  naUon 
is  widespread  unemployment.  Realizing 
that  the  energy  crlsL^  would  Inevitably 
expand  the  already  existing  high  unem- 
ployment rate  throughout  the  countrv 
tlie    Congress   approved    an    Emergencv 
Manpower  Utilization  and  Job  Plan  Pro- 
pram  which  I  supported  that  will  make 
pubhc  service  employm.ent  available  as 
the  need  arises.  This  wholesome  legisla- 
tion,   together   with   extended   and   ex- 
panded    unemployment     compensa.Uon 
which    I  also  supported,  will  establish  a 
major  cushion  in  thLs  emergency  period 
to  ease  the  tragedy  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  establish  a  mear^s  of  providing 
meaningful   jobs,   not   just   training,   to 
willing  and  able  American  citizens  who 
find  themselves  out  of  work  through  cir- 
cumstances  over   which   they   have   no 
control. 

SOCIAL    SECT-arrr    benettts    increases 
Inflationary  costs  of  the  basic  necessi- 
ties of  food,  clothiiig,  rent  and  health 
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care  and  medicines,  predicted  by  eco- 
nomic experts  to  go  even  higher  Uzimedi- 
ately  after  the  New  Year,  have^lnfllcted 
and  will  continue  to  inflict^ ^elr  worst 
hardships  upon  a  maior  number  of  social 
security  benefit  recipients.  That  is  why  I 
introduced,  supported  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  legislation  to  grant  these 
more  than  thirty  million  individuals  a 
speedup  of  some  6  months  in  effective 
date  and  an  Increase  of  some  5  percent  in 
the  previously  authorized  program.  The 
legislation  adopted  in  this  first  session 
provides  for  a  7-percent  increase  that  will 
be  reflected  In  social  security  checks  re- 
ceived in  early  April  of  1974  and  for  a 
ftirther  4-percent  Increase  that  will  be  in- 
cluded In  checks  received  in  early  July 
of  1974;  it  also  provides  for  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase  in  June  of  1975. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  advance  in  time  and 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  these  pay- 
ments Is  only  the  extension  of  simple 
jiistlce  to  these  extremely  distressed  mil- 
lions of  loy«d  Americans  who  are  £u;tually 
desperate  these  days  in  just  trying  to 
keep  th^r  heads  atxDve  the  rising  tide  of 
inflation  that  could  economically  drown 
them  if  any  additional  financial  emer- 
gency should  arise. 

nCPlOVTNO     THE   NATIONAL     RKAI.TH 

There  Is  no  question  whatsover  that 
good  health  is  essential  to  the  progress 
of  an  individual  or  a  nation. 

The  Congress  in  this  first  session  en- 
acted several  health  improvement  meas- 
ures. Most  prominent  among  these  meas- 
ures were  the  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations Act.  the  Elmergency  Medical 
Services  Act  and  the  National  Biomedi- 
cal Research  and  Training  Act  approved 
In  the  House.  The  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations  Act  would  encourage  the 
development  of  the  prepaid  groups 
health  programs,  now  servicing  some  sev- 
eral million  people,  which  assure,  for  a 
single  annual  fee.  that  a  family  nlll  re- 
ceive a  year's  annual  health  care  no 
matter  how  frequently  a  doctor's  serv- 
ices may  be  required.  It  is  authontatlvely 
estimated  that  the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Act.  designed  to  give  more  im- 
mediate and  better  medical  attention 
and  care  to  accident  and  sudden  illness 
victims,  will  result  in  the  saving  of  about 
60.000  lives  yearly  The  Biomedical 
Research  and  Training  Act.  when  final- 
ly adopted  in  the  Congress,  will  enable 
medical  scientists  to  continue  their  ded- 
icated efforts  to  find  the  causes  and  cures 
for  such  grave  Illnesses  as  cancer,  stroke, 
heart  diaease.  diabetes,  ment&l  health, 
and  many  other  dreaded  human  afflic- 
tions. 

These  and  other  measures  such  as  the 
limited  rehabilitation  program  and 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams will  serve  to  particularly  preserve 
and  protect  the  health  of  our  school  chil- 
dren auid  Improve  the  health  of  all  our 
American  people  in  general. 

I  will  continue  to  support  the  expan- 
sion and  strengthening  of  these  health 
programs  and  the  adoption  of  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  In  the  next 
sessloG  of  the  Congress. 

LABOV-mULTB.    KO'JCATTON    AilO    WXUlUiZ 

Supplementary  to  a  great  many  of  the 
prevtoasly  listed  programs  Ls  the  annual 
Labor-Health.   Education   and    Welfare 


_  EXTENSIONS  OF  RF.Vf.\RKS 

Departments  Appropriations  Bill  which 
I  have  consistent^  supported. 

On  two  past  occasions  this  bill  in- 
curred PresldentlEil  vetoes.  I  am  most 
gratified,  therefore,  that  the  President 
f  Igned  into  law  the  bill  that  the  Congress 
recently  passed  for  the  third  time  to 
carry  on  higher  education  as  well  as  es- 
sential elementary,  secondary  and  vet- 
erans education  programs,  library  serv- 
ices, training  programs  for  doctors  and 
nurses,  aid  to  the  handicapped,  public 
service  employment  for  the  elderly,  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  to  students 
and  many  others. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  overly 
restrictive  requirements  for  parMcipa- 
tion  in  current  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams have  unintentionally  served  to 
practically  eliminate  the  eligibility  of 
great  numbers  of  students  from  middle- 
income  families  to  receive  any  assistance 
at  all.  Such  elimination  practically 
amounts  to  discriminatory  injustice.  I 
shall  continue  to  swlvocate  and  support 
measures  to  remove  that  Injustice  and 
provide  middle-income  family  students 
with  the  financial  assistance  they  merit 
and  need  to  complete  their  higher  edu- 
cation 

Some  of  the  other  professionally  val- 
uable activities  funded  through  these 
appropriations  are  manpower  training, 
unemployment  benefits,  delivery  of 
health  services,  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation, alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, biomedical  research  and  the 
Office  of  Child  Development. 

These  and  related  activities  conducted 
by  two  of  the  most  vitally  Important  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  forward 
progress  and  development  of  the  average 
American  and  I  shall  continue  my  spon- 
sorship and  advocation  of  them  in  the 
national  interest. 

PKOGXAMS    FOm    OVU     OLOn    CmZKNS    iUCO    WAB 
VTTK>ANS 

Of  the  Nation's  more  than  20  million 
persons  65  and  older  about  4.7  million  or 
one-quarter  of  them  live  in  poverty  with 
annual  Incomes  of  $2,328  or  less  for  a 
couple  and  $1,152  for  an  Individual  living 
alone  It  Is  unfortimately  too  clear  that 
all  our  older  citizens  need  every  reason- 
able economic  assistance  that  can  be  pro- 
vided by  this  country  and  this  Oovem- 
ment  to  which  they  have  contributed  so 
much  for  so  long  Por  these  reasons  thU 
Congress  expanded  and  strengthened 
several  programs  designed  to  extend  fur- 
ther material  assistance  and  morale  en- 
couragement to  these  special  citizens. 
.Among  these  measures  are  the  social  se- 
curity benefit  Increases  I  have  already 
mentioned,  expansion  of  the  Older 
American's  Act  to  aid  our  elderly  citizens 
In  the  area-s  of  housing,  transportation 
and  emplo>-ment  and  some  limited  Im- 
provement in  social  services  programs 

Mr  Speaker,  no  group  of  citizens  Is 
more  eminently  deserving  of  our  peoples 
gratitude  than  those  who  have  militarily 
served  this  Nation  in  time  of  war  and 
particularly  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  In  recognition  of  this  highest  na- 
tional obligation  the  Congress  approved 
three  measures  of  significance  to  our  vet- 
erans and  their  families  The  first  grants 
&n  approximate  10-percent  increase  in 
the  pensions  received  by  disabled  vct- 
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ersuis  as  well  as  those  received  by  widows 
and  children  and  surviving  parents  of 
deceased  veterans;  the  second  n:ea.su:f' 
modernizes  the  present  veterans  niedlcAl 
care  program.  extend.s  tht-  V,^  mediral 
care  to  certain  dependenUs  and  survivon; 
of  veterans  and  requires  that  sufficient 
hospital  beds  are  made  available  so  that 
eligible  veterans  are  caused  no  undue  de- 
lay in  admission  and  treatment;  the 
third  establishes  a  National  Cemetery 
System  to  be  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  provides  for 
limited  paj-ments  for  burial  and  funeral 
expenses  for  veterans  not  Interred  in  a 
veterans  or  other  National  Cemetery. 

These  programs,  that  I  advocated  and 
for  which  I  voted,  serve  to  give  .some  re- 
assurance to  our  veteran.s  that  they  have 
not  been  entirely  forgotten  b^  the  C<hi- 
gress  and  the  coimtrjv  However,  another 
objective,  that  I  and  many  other  col- 
leagues advocated,  of  paraiAount  concern 
to  our  Vietnam  veterans  was  not 
achieved  in  thLs  first  session.  This  objec- 
tive is  an  urgoitly  needed  and  justified 
increase,  in  the  face  of  ever- rising  tuition 
and  related  costs,  of  the  educational  al- 
lowances for  our  single  and  married  Viet- 
nam war  veterans  att«idlng  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  such  Increase  wUl  be  approved  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  next  congressional 
session. 

Mr  Speaker,  fair  and  just  recognition 
of  and  response  to  our  traditional  obliga- 
tion to  our  war  veterans  and  to  the  basic 
economic  needs  of  our  elderlj*  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  imperatively 
urgent  high  national  spirit.  I  shall,  there- 
fore. conUnue  to  support  every  legislative 
effort  designed  to  reasonably  aid  and  «i- 
courage  our  war  veterans  and  older  citi- 
zens in  this  turbulent  period  of  our  his- 
tory. 

OTHXk  LKJISLATION  OF  NATIONAl.  AND 
KSCIONAL  IMPCMITANCS 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  biUs  that  were 
considered  under  these  headings  can- 
not, of  course,  be  ILsted  here  but  among 
the  more  important  I  think  the  follow- 
ing legislative  actions,  which  I  supported, 
deserve  priority  mention:  The  Cambo- 
dia bombing  halt  which  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  our  American  military 
forces  from  Vietnam;  the  war  powers 
resolution  providing  for  a  60-day  limit 
on  Presidential  power  to  commit  our 
armed  forces  to  military  action  without 
congressional  endorsement;  the  approval 
of  funds  to  conduct  a  Presidential  im- 
peachment Inquiry;  the  time  extension 
of  the  Watergate  grand  jur>-;  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  to  initiate  a  review  of  our 
present  congressional  committee  system 
and  to  provide  for  open  committee  meet- 
ings, automatic  votes  on  committee 
chairmen  and  other  changes  constituting 
the  groundwork  for  the  most  far  reach- 
ing reforms  of  congressional  procedures 
in  history;  the  adoption  of  a  mandatory 
fuel  allocation  program;  approval  of  a 
budget  limitation  and  Impoundment 
control  measure  to  reestablish  con- 
gressional responsibility  in  the  budget 
setting  and  Federal  spending  areas;  re- 
ductions in  Defense  Department  and  for- 
eign aid  programs;  the  Vice- Presidential 
confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford;  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  extension 
to  provide  better  protection  of  area  citi- 
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zens  against  criminal  violence;  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education   Act   extending,   for  3 
years,  school  and  community  cased  pro- 
Rram.s  of  drug  abu.se  and  alcohol  preven- 
tion trardn'^.   the  Child  Abase  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act;   the  miliation 
of   the    trans-Alaska    oil   pipeline    con- 
struction; the  expansion  of  the  naUonal 
fiood  Insurance  program:   the  extension 
of  the  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Acts;  the  Small  Busines,s  Amend- 
ment.s  Act,  vetoed  bv  the  President,  de- 
signed to  expand  rritically  needed  assist- 
ance to  smai;  firms  struggling  for  survi- 
val in  this  inflatlonarj'  period;  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act;  the  Mini- 
mum Wage   Expansion   Act   which  was 
also  vetoed  by  the  President  last  Sep- 
tember 6;  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
extension   with   a   provision   permitting 
the  use  of  some  allocated  funds  for  urban 
mass  transit  projects,   the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  authorizing,  for  the 
first  time.  Federal  subsidies  for  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  certain  mass  transit 
companies   and   extending   special   fare 
considerations  to  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped; the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  to  restructure  and  upgrade  over- 
all rail  service  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  continued  economic  well- 
Nring  of  the  people  in  our  Northeast  re- 
gion;  some   Increased   fimding   for   the 
National   Railroad   Passenger   Corpora- 
tion  that   may   hopefully   serve   to   In- 
crease the  rail  passenger  service  along 
the  "Inland  Corridor  "  through  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  on  to  other 
points;  the  reinstitution  of  daylight  sav- 
ing  time;    the   establishment   of   a   55- 
mlle-per-hour  maximum  highway  speed 
limitation;  the  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuities benefits  extension ;  the  InltiaUon 
of  private  pension  reform;  a  bill  that  I 
managed  and  that  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  in  the  House,  to  restructure, 
for   more   effective   operation,   the   Bi- 
centennial  Celebration    Administration 
and  a  hast  of  other  bills  that  cannot  be 
included  here  because  of  space  limita- 
tions. 

OOKCI.UnDI« 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  repeatedly  stated, 
through  the  years  of  my  .service  here. 
thiti  ther.ne  most  vitally  important,  basic 
ti'ilng  a  Member  of  Congrcs-s  can  do  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  our  national 
:»'irt.slatlve  RoaLs  is  to  consclentlou-sly  and 
rt:!;RenUv  work  and  vote  with  absolute 
objectivity  and  Impartiality,  and  without 
predjudlce  of  any  k'.nd  whatsoever 

I  empha.sl.'e  thl.s  principle  beraase  nf 
the  very  heaw  duty  facing  all  Member.'; 
^*~  the  Hou.>?e  ,,f  Representative."?  and  par- 
tl'-ularly  those  of  us  sen-lng  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  Hou.se  In  our 
individual  d'tenninatlon  of  the  evidence 
that  »i;i  be  pre.sented  In  connection  with 
the  t.s.sue  nf  Presidential  Impeachment 
that  will  fje  rif  cuch  paramount  concern 
in  the  next  -^esslon  of  the  93d  Congres.- 

It  is  my  profound  cor.v.ctlon  that  this 
imperatively  Imtxirtant  matter  must  be 
persistently  pursued  wr.h  the  ma<!t  scru- 
pulous observance  of  aH  our  tradlUonal 
rules  and  standards  of  thorouRh  study 
and  brought  to  the  most  expeditious  de- 
termination In  the  predominant  national 
Interest  I  shall  fu.nher  and  faithfully 
adhere  to  this  conviction  in  all  of  my 
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judgments  related  to  the  impeachment 
inquiry  resolution  and  every  other  legis- 
lative challenge  that  will  be  pre.sented  to 
the  Congress  throughout  the  new  year 
of  1974. 
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ROSALINA  PAGARANG— AN  INSPI- 
RATION TO  HAWAELANS  AND 
ALL  AMERICANS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

0»     HAW&li 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
SatuTday,  December  22,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  the  storj-  of  a  re- 
markable woman.  Rosallna  Arzadon 
Fagarang,  despite  being  handicapped  at 
age  20  with  polio,  has  gone  on  to  help 
others  in  many  ways.  Rosallna  Fagarang 
Is  a  native  of  my  own  home  Island  of 
Klaual,  and  I  have  known  her  for  many 
years. 

An  accomplished  singer,  a  community 
worker,  and  the  youngest  president  in 
the  history  of  the  Hawaiian  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Rosalina  has  sur- 
mounted significant  obstacles  while  mak- 
ing better  the  lives  of  those  with  whom 
she  comes  in  contact. 

The  Pacific  Courier  recently  published 
a  profile  of  Rosallna  which  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  in  recognizance 
of  her  achievements,  and  in  the  hope 
that  her  example  will  assist  others  strug- 
gling to  overcome  handicaps. 

The  article  follows: 

Rosalina   .A-Rzadon    Pacarang —     PaoriLX  or 

COTTRAOS,  DmERlintATlON,  AND  AOOOMFLIBR- 
MZNTS 

The  5tor>-  o*  Roealina  Arzadon  Pagarang  is 
an  exciting  one  in  spite  of  that  fact  that  at 
age  20  ahe  was  polio  struck  and  followed  by 
months  of  belplessn.se  before  she  could  walk 
agala. 

It  was  at  t-hat  time  of  her  life  that  she  be- 
gan to  plan  for  the  futiire  and  determined  to 
lead  a  full  and  usefu:  life  in  spite  of  polio. 
Her  courage  and  faith  brought  her  almost 
complete  recovery,  except  for  an  ankle  which 
Is  still  weak. 

Her  illness  stimulated  her  to  take  up  sing- 
ing and  craft  work  sorloualy.  Today  she  uses 
all  (if  her  Laie::t  to  help  others 

The  st<3ry  of  Roaailaa  Is  an  Inspiring  one. 

Her  first  concert  was  for  the  Lions  Club 
of  Kauai,  who  nptt<'d  ft.?  XK)  00  -htt  being  her 
erprBSsloii  of  gratitude  for  their  monetarv 
.-  :ppvi.-t  ai.a  n.    r«.;  backlriK-  durlnie  he.'  Ulneas 

Risaltna  Ls  an  untlrng  worker  todav  d  - 
n&llnn  :'er  ta:ent.s.  to  The  Armed  Poroes.  to 
the  crippled  chUdren  of  the  Shrlners  Hoe- 
pllaJ,  :x)  her  people  on  Kauai  a:,d  her  myT;hja.i, 
vf  fripuds  In  the  film  Industry  of  the  Philif - 
pln&s  Her  horr.e  n  "sua;  Is  the  headquarte.-s 
■  OT  a:;  her  Jrlends  Her  dc-rs  are  a. ways  open 
She  Is  fameu  for  her  hospltalltv 

Roea;ina  Arzadon  "ajjanLne  several  years 
aflfr  her  parlytlc  polio,  was  accorded  a  sigr.aj 
liuii  r  She  was  electee"  president  of  the 
:800-.'nemt>er  Hawau  ederatlon  of  Women's 
Clubs  compos»'d  r%t  vhe  FUlpln>;  Women  s  Civic 
Club.  Chlne&e  Women  s  Club,  Hawaii  Heme 
Economic  Aas'n,  South  Oahu  Couzity  Homt 
Demonstration  Cotmcll  and  We  The  Women 
Of  Rosallna's  ln«*llaUon.  then  immediate 
past  president  Mrs  Edward  W,  L.  Kam  said 
"She  li  the  youngest  president  tne  orvanlzs- 
tlon  has  ever  bad  and  therefore  has  the 
greatest  opportiuilty  to  carry  on  its  tradi 
tions. 


To  those  wno  xnow  the  dimpled  Fllipina 
with  her  serene  self-possession  the  hon^.r 
was  no  surprise.  She  resolutely  regarded  her 
affliction  not  as  a  door  slammed  shut  by  a 
cruel  and  -aprlclous  fate,  but  a  door  opened 
to  new  vistas  .'■he  would  never  otherwise  have 
experienced. 

Mtislc  and  art  for  Instance. 

Today  Rosallna  is  known  for  her  lilting 
mezzo-soprano,  a  fact  that  stJirted  when  she 
laid  In  her  hospital  bed 

"It  was  part  of  the  training  required  by 
my  doctor  to  limber  the  diaphragm  and  con- 
trol the  diaphragmatic  muscles."  she  ex- 
plained She  has  been  featured  In  concerts 
and  sang  regularly  on  radio  singing  light 
classics  and  light  opera  but  always  Includ- 
ing Philippine  numbers. 

In  spite  of  a  slight  limp.  Rosallna's  ex- 
uberance has  not  dampened  her  participa- 
tion in  multiple  activities.  In  ManUa  she  sang 
for  the  patlenU  of  the  National  Orthopedic 
Hospital  where  she  was  received  with  utmost 
enjoyment,  more  so  when  she  said,  I  am 
elated  to  be  with  you  today,  I  know  how  you 
feel  because  we  belong  to  the  same  world." 
The  enthralled  audience  honored  her  wllb 
a  truly  resounding  round  of  applause. 

Rosallna  had  to  wear  ankle  braces  for  six 
years  after  her  Illness  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  being  active  In  club  work.  She 
narrated  and  produced  pageants,  edited  the 
Liwanag,  publication  of  the  PUlpino  Wom- 
en's Civic  Club,  ail  in  addition  to  her  fiUl- 
time  job  as  a  teacher. 

A  sociology  major,  Rosallna  discovered  her 
aptitudes  in  arts  and  crafts  during  her  strug- 
gle to  overcome  the  crippling  disease.  "Hils 
knowledge  she  shared  with  her  pupils 
wherever  she  taught  school. 

She  undertook  the  task  of  teaching  the 
menuily  retarded  In  her  search  for  addi- 
tional ways  to  serve.  "The  experience  of  being 
handicapped  myself  helped  me  understand 
in  work  with  the  ungraded  students,"  she 
said. 

The  bubbling  then  Miss  .«.r;^adon  received 
numeroufl  proposals  of  marriage  including 
one  frrm  a  prince  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago 
who  sent  her  a  huge  pearl  bracelet  and  ring 

In  1863  EoealUia  was  accorded  member- 
ship  on  the  honorary  committee  for  the  Joint 
annlversa-T  celebration  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Internationa!  Oouncll  of  Women  That 
memoershlp  placed  her  in  companv  of  the 
nauon  8  most  distinguls.hed  women,'  mclud- 
Lng  the  wives  of  Unltecl  .-itates  cabinet  min- 
isters m  addition  to  the  then  First  I^ady  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  In  phL.:,.s  appearing  in 
this  tss'ie,  Rosar.r.a  is  shewn  in  .T.ar.y  activi- 
ties for  the  .Vatlona;  Federation  of  Women's 
Club  for  Hawaii) 

In  the  superlative  fashion  In  which  Rosa- 
lina met  every  challenge  life  has  Sung  at  her 
Is  an  IndlcaUon.  she  has  everr  reason  to  re- 
joice for  her  Ufe  has  been  f-.i.l  a:.d  In  its 
f-niness  she  has  given  Jcv  comfort  and 
cnirage  to  many   many  people 

To  e'.abc:)rate  on  Rosa:ina=  Brcompllab- 
men"-8,  honors  r'-^ived,  educational  attaln- 
menus  and  her  many,  manv  contrlbuuons  to 
the  comjnunity  would  be  Tolumlnous. 

Currer.tly  she  servee  as  AdvUt  Education 
teacher  for  the  Community  Sch.aol  f..r  .Adults 
and  m.jFt  f  her  students  are  newlv-arrlved 
immigrants  who  desire  to  learn  basic  Eng- 
lish. ^ 

Besides  her  singing,  Rosalina  plays  the 
piano,  organ,  is  an  expert  on  the  auto-harp. 
She  is  an  as-.s  an  i  r.-af.i  artist  and  her 
painting  In  oUs  Is  tnspi.-lng  to  behold. 

She  has  done  m^isaics  scuiptxire  ceramics 
besides  doing  pictures  in  copper  t  .ollne  she 
had  produced  and  directed  .many  Interna- 
ilonal   Shows,   both   la   fashion   and   ^ungs 

Roaallna  Arsadon  Pagarang  ■erved  ai 
chairman  of  the  past  March  f  Dimes  Cam- 
paign! 

Talented  multiform,  a  kind  person,  an  tin- 
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derstAudlng  person   U  RoeaUn*  but  moat  of 
All  she  is  grkcloua  < 

A   profile   In   courmge.   deterxnlnAtlon  And 
a<;compUslimenta  1 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  THE 
FATHER  OP  TACONITE 


HON    JOHN  A    BLATNIK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8ENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  BLATfflK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  one  of  Minnesota's  tnity  great 
men  of  science  and  industry — Dr.  Ed- 
ward Wilson  Davis.  th«  father  of  taco- 
nlte — must  not  go  unnoted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Nation. 

He  died  December  3.  1973.  at  the  age 
of  85.  having  lived  to  see  his  life's  work 
blossom  Into  a  billion -dollar  investment, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  second  bllllan  to 
follow  within  a  few  years. 

Dr.  Davis  will  be  revered  In  northeast- 
em  Minnesota  as  long  as  there  are  work- 
ing men  and  women,  and  taconlte  Jobs 
to  sustain  them  But  his  contribution  Is 
to  the  Nation  as  well,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  new  source  of  domestic  Iron  ore  for 
Its  backbone  iron  and  steel  industry. 

He  foresaw,  as  early  as  1913.  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  high-grade  ores  of  the 
Nations  fabled  Mesabi  Iron  Range  in 
northeastern  Minnesota,  and  dedicated 
his  life  to  preparing  for  the  day  when 
the  almost  limitless  supplies  of  very  low- 
grade  taconlte  Iron  ore  would  have  to 
become  the  economic  mainstay  for 
northeastern  Minnesota. 

His  triumph  was  assured  4J  years  later, 
in  1966.  when  Reserve  Mining  Co.  began 
commercial  operation  of  a  taconlte  pcl- 
letlzlng  plant  at  Sliver  Bay.  Minn.— 
grinding  to  powder  the  low-grade  rock 
called  taconlte.  which  Is  harder  than 
granite;  magnetically  separating  the 
iron  from  the  powdered  rock;  and  roll- 
ing the  ore  Into  high-grade — 64  percent 
'"»— PeUets  for  the  Nation's  steel 
plants. 

This  process  saved  northeastern  Min- 
nesota from  perhaps  permanent  eco- 
nomic depression,  and  assxired  the  Nation 
a  new  domesUc  source  of  high-grade  Iron 
ore  for  decades  to  come. 

I  was  first  privileged  to  meet  Dr  Davis 
In  1939  and.  a  year  later,  when  I  was 
elected  to  the  Minnesota  State  Senate  I 
worked  with  him  to  write  what  became 
the  Taconlte  Tax  Act  of  1941  This  Uw 
esUblished  the  tax  climate  which  en- 
couraged and  provided  the  stimulus  for 
the  huge  Investments  needed  to  build  the 
massive  plants  and  complex  equipment 
which  made  the  taconlte  process  a  com- 
mercial reality. 

But  beyond  our  professional  relation- 
ship. I  was  privileged  to  call  "Bud"  DavU 
a  friend. 

Professor  DavU  was  bom  in  18M  In 
Camhrldge  City.  Ind..  and  graduated 
from  Purdue  Dnlverslty  In  1911.  In  1912 
he  joined  the  ficulty  of  the  Dnlverslty  of 
Minnetota  as  a  young  mathematics  In- 
•tructor  In  the  sdiool  of  mines,  now  the 
school  of  mineral  and  metallurgical  en- 
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glneering.  The  following  year  he  began 
the  first  pioneering  research  work  on 
taconlte. 

Prom  1918  untU  1939  he  served  as 
stiperlntendent  of  the  university's  mines 
experiment  station  and.  In  1939,  became 
its  director  It  was  here  that  the  taco- 
nlte process  wa^  bom. 

In  1951.  Dr  Davis  took  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  university  to  become  as- 
sociated with  Reserve  Mining  Co..  then 
operating  a  small  pilot  plant  at  Babbitt. 
Minn.  Reserve,  soon  to  become  the 
worlds  first  large-scale  taconlte  proc- 
essor, was  then  investing  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  construction  of  a  vast  com- 
plex at  Silver  Bay,  Minn  ,  to  process  the 
raw  taconlte  mined  at  Babbitt.  That 
plant  would  eventually  represent  an  In- 
vestment of  $350  million  and  would  em- 
ploy over  3.000  people  directly  and 
provide  a  livelihood  for  thousands  of 
others  in  Industries  supplying  the  tac- 
omte  companies. 

By  special  resolution.  Reserve's  board 
of  directors  in  1953  named  Its  Silver  Bay 
plant  the  "E.  W.  Davis  Works"  In  his 
honor. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  uni- 
versity In  1955.  Dr.  Davis  served  as  a 
technical  consultant  to  Reserve  until  his 
death.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Jes- 
sie Campbell  whom  he  married  In  1914. 
lived  at  Silver  Bay  and  were  active  and 
beloved  citizens  of  that  community  which 
his  work,  literally,  created.  His  home, 
atop  a  high  hill,  overlooks  the  E.  W.  Davis 
plant. 

As  the  result  of  Dr.  Davis'  untiring 
work,  six  companies — Reserve.  Erie  Min- 
ing Co  .  two  taconlte  operations  of  the 
Hanna  Mining  Co..  Ford  Motor  Co..  and 
Oglebay  Norton,  and  the  Minnt^yc  plant 
of  United  SUtes  Steel — are  now  oper- 
ating in  Minnesota  Bethlehem  Steel 
and  Plckands  Mather  have  beg^m  con- 
.strucUon  of  a  new  $150  million  plant 
between  Hlbbing  and  my  own  home  town 
of  Chisholm.  and  Inland  Steel  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  decision  on  construction 
of  a  major  tacotUte  pelletlzlng  plant  in 
the  area. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  given  to  few  men 
to  see  their  IJe's  work  equally  fulfilled. 
and  this  knowledge  gives  us  consolation 
as  we  mourn  Dr.  Davis. 

We  have  lost  a  brilliant  mind  and  a 
great  heart,  but  we  have  gained,  from 
E>r.  Davis,  an  Industry  on  which  Minne- 
sota and  the  Nation  can  depend  for  dec- 
ades to  come. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Davis  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  American  Industry  pro- 
duces, and  American  society  and  living 
standards  require,  steel  from  the  high- 
grade  taconlte  pellets  he  gave  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  In  closing  I  would  like 
to  Include,  for  the  Rkcobd.  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  commemorating  Dr.  Davis. 
which  appeared  In  the  Wednesday.  De- 
cember 5.  Duluth  News-Tribune,  express- 
ing clearly  the  contributions  of  this  re- 
markable man  to  Minnesota. 
The  article  follows. 

Bm  Pmbd  Tacomtti  Iaow 
Mor*r,««ii  <.rri  UlniiMot*  Is  MftDg  farevwU 
to  Dr    s<:w»„  :  w   OkTii  of  Ba-rmr  Bay  KxUy 
H*  di^a  la  Ouluth  UoDdsy    »«e<1  8,-    T»conlte 
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got  tta  name  in  1883,  encountered  Bud" 
DavIs  At  the  DnlTenlty  of  UlnneaoU  to  1913 
And  loet  lt«  (tubbom  fight  to  him  43  Tears 
later. 

Mlnneaola  oree  suitable  for  shipping  with 
or  without  simple  treatment  were  abundant 
at  the  time.  Some  people  thought  we'd  be 
finding  A  lot  more  of  It  The  difficulty  And  oo«t 
of  tearing  tiny  bits  of  high-iron  material  out 
of  hard,  hard  rock  seemed  prohibitive  Making 
a  usable  product  of  the  hard -won  concen- 
trate was  another  discouraging  problem. 

Two  world  wars  and  muJUplying  peacetime 
demands  for  Iron  and  steel  used  up  moun- 
tains of  the  easier  ore.  Technology  advanced 
Dr  DavU  stUl  had  years  of  life  before  him 
when  the  tAConlte  Industry  began  to  replAce 
conventlonAl  Iron  mining  in  Northeastern 
.Mlnneeota.  This  saved  the  economy  of  a  whole 
region. 

Aithjujh  Dr.  Davis  emphasized  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  given  him  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  fine  help  he 
had.  this  whole  development  was  Identified 
with  one  man  to  an  extent  rare  in  our  cen- 
tury He  lived  to  see — and  realde  in — a  region 
transformed  economically,  with  hope  reetored 
for  thousands  of  people  who  welcome  the 
work  that  leu  them  stay  in  a  part  of  the 
country  they  love  He  helped  maintain  a  de- 
sirable economic  balance  In  Minnesota.  The 
ultimate  contribution  to  national  self-suf- 
ficiency was  tremendous. 

Rarely  have  education,  science  and  indus- 
try, government  and  f>eople  worked  so 
smoothly  toward  an  achievement  Minnesota 
did  Its  part  by  providing  a  university  where 
such  devoted  research  was  possible  The  tre- 
mendous task  of  educating  the  state  to  the 
tax  changes  needed  found  legislators  and 
other  spokesmen.  Open-minded  Industrialists 
were  willing  to  be  convinced  Somehow  the 
right  man  for  the  Job  was  left  free  to  per- 
severe In  It. 

Sometlmae  things  do  go  right  it  was  a 
great  day  for  Northeastern  Minnesota  when 
a  young  man  came  to  Minnesota  81  years  ago 
as  a  mathematics  instructor  In  the  School  of 
Mines.  Others  would  have  found  the  answers, 
eventually.  But  that  Is  saying  that  they 
wcmld  not  have  done  it  as  soon,  or  as  well 
or  with  ruch  a  combination  of  persistence  and 
boast-free  worth.  Even  a  short  list  of  Min- 
nesota's great  men  must  Include  E.  W.  Davis. 
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HON    ROMANO  L    MAZZOLl 

OF    K*jrrVCK.T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  22.  1973 

Mr  MAZZOLl  Mr  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  my  policy  of  providing  periodic 
reports  to  my  constituents  describing  my 
legislative  activities.  I  am  ;i..s«.rtlng  the 
following  summary  In  the  C()N(;Rirs.s:i  nml 
Rxcoiu).  The  report  covers  th^-  .".:  .i!  6 
months  of  the  1st  session  ^ '.  ;..•  ;^.3d 
Congress. 

JU1.T   TKBOUIQH    DKCZMSCX    1973      A   LiCMLATTVS 
BCMUAIT 

Although  many  troubling  events  preoc- 
cupied our  thoughU  during  the  final  six 
months  '>f  !9T1  r^r.srrt»  arf.ng  without  un- 
due hajv  ("r:  wrvKl  m  »  *>li.l  and  sUblllalng 
force.  By  ocao-Mt  'h»  cre-Mt:-.-*  branch  of 
OUT  government  fai-^rfi  a.",i  became  mired 
In  oontruveisy  and  d.  ubt 

Congrees  enacted  measures  dealing  with  a 
broad  sweep  of  problems  and  made  full  and 
effective  use  of  its  fact-finding  powers  to  help 


bring  important  InformAtloo  to  the  public's 
Attention  A  number  of  these  recent  Con- 
greaslonAl  achievements,  whUe  not  spectacu- 
lar In  terms  of  making  headlines,  will  none- 
theless have  profound  and  lasting  signif- 
icance. 

I  have  divided  this  six-month  summary 
Into  subject  categories  This  enables  con- 
stituents with  specific  Interests  to  more 
easily  acquaint  themselves  with  my  record 
In  each  area.  More  detailed  Information,  as 
wwU  AS  Additional  copies  of  the  summary,  can 
be  obtained  by  contacting  my  district  office 
In  LoulavUle,  Room  561 A  N>w  FVderal  Build- 
ing. 600  Pederal  Place,  LouLsviiie  Kentucky 
40203 — 683  «129 

1  srarNCTHFNiNG  riir  eoi.x  or  the  congress 
By  far  the  most  heartening  and  significant 
activity  In  OongrsM  In  recent  months  has 
been  Its  painstaking  self-reexamlnatlon.  The 
quesUon  to  be  determined  Is  whether  we 
really  are  fulfilling  the  reeponslbUltles  as- 
signed us  by  the  Constitution. 

In  three  areas  Congress  found  Itaelf  want- 
ing, and  moved  to  reassert  Its  role  as  en- 
visioned by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
These  three  vital  areas  tnvcdve  decisions 
affecting  war  and  peace,  the  power  of  the 
Federal  ptirse.  and  the  duties  of  the  Con- 
ifress  when  there  Is  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  Executive. 

The  first  of  these  topics  came  to  the  House 
Ploor  In  mid- July  with  the  pa-ssajre  r  the 
historic  War  Powers  Act  ThU  ,ei.'..slstlon, 
which  I  co-sponsored  and  vlgoroxislv  sup- 
ported, gives  the  President  full  and  flexible 
p<3wer  to  deploy  American  armed  forces  In 
Instant  response  to  emergencies  of  any  kind. 
However,  it  vwy  strictly  requires  him  to 
obtain  Congreeslonal  approval  before  such 
"emergency"  deployments  ran  dra<;  on  Into 
a  prolonged,  undeclared  war  such  as  our 
tragic  misadventure  in  .s<  utheast  Asia. 
which  lasted  m<.re  than  a  decade 

President  Nixon  vetoed  the  War  Powers 
Act  when  It  was  sent  to  his  desk  for  signa- 
ture, settlrig  the  stage  for  a  f-ntic*!  vote  on 
November  7.  1973.  to  override  the  veto  The 
requisite  two-thirds  pluralities  were 
mustered  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  the  veto  was  overridden  This  was  the 
first  override  of  a  Presidential  veto  in  nine 
♦rlee  In  1973. 

In  the  second  area,  the  battle  over  the 
Federal  puree -strings.  Congress  has  not  yet 
completed  action.  However,  the  crucial — and 
most  difficult — first  step  has  been  taken: 
Congress  has  taclty  admitted  that  all  of  the 
farilt  In  this  area  did  not  lie  with  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Easentlally.  the  battle  Unee  are  drawn  over 
the  Issue  of  "impoundment" — the  President's 
refusal  to  spend  funds  duly  authortaed  and 
appropriated  by  Congress  pursuant  to  law* 
on  the  statute  books 

Instead  of  simply  taking  stepe  to  prohibit 
the  President  from  Impounding  funds  with- 
out Congressional  permission,  the  Congreae 
has  recognized  that  It  first  must  get  its  own 
budgetary  shop  Into  order  In  effect  we  have 
admitted  to  a  certain  amount  of  fiscal  Irre- 
sponsibility in  our  pa^t  authorizing  and 
appropriating  procedvires.  We  need  to  set 
our  own  budget  ceilings,  and  then  keep  our 
spending  within   them 

Accordingly,  legislation  was  brought  to  the 
House  fioor  In  late  July — followed  by  another 
version  In  early  December— which  attempts 
to  Impose  A  fiscally  responsible  budgeting 
procevi  upon  the  Congress,  while  simultane- 
ously requiring  the  President  to  spend  funds 
as  he  Is  directed  by  law— unless  he  can  con- 
vince Congress  of  the  wisdom  of  acting  other- 
wise 

I  voted  for  both  versions  of  this  legislation, 
which  now  awalu  the  Ironing  out  of  tecJinl- 
oal  differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Both  Houses  of  Congress,  however, 
are  In  fundamental  agreement  over  this  or- 
derly and  responsible  new  approach  to  the 
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caj-ptaking  of  Pederai  funds  Therefore  we 
should  have  an  aKr»ed-up>on  bill  to  present 
the  Preslder.t  this  year  for  his  approval  - 
hopefully  -<ir  his  rejection 

The  third  situation  which  forced  Congress 
to  take  sXock  of  its  Consiltutlonal  respon- 
slbllltles,  of  course,  was  the  shocking  series 
of  events  and  revelations  which  unfolded  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  Watergate  burglary 

In  August.  I  co-spon.'iored  legislation  to 
explore  the  need  and  fea£lblltty  of  a  pro- 
cedure under  whloJr. — by  a  vote  cf  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  new  uailonal 
elections  could  be  ordered  In  the  middle  of 
a  discredited  Presidents  term  Im  not  en- 
tirely convliiced  such  a  CouBtltutlonaJ 
change  is  needed,  but  given  the  current 
situation.  I  think  It  should  be  studied  In 
H^ngland's  parliamentary'  system  the  concept 
of  a  "vote  of  conSdeuce  In  the  government 
has  served  a  useful  purpose  over  the  je&TS. 
As  our  Constitution  now  stands,  the  only 
procedure  for  resolving  serious  allegations 
against  the  President  is  Impeachment  by  the 
House  and  trial  by  the  Senate 

Following  the  firing  of  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox.  I  Introduced  a  resolution  di- 
recting that  an  Investigation  be  made  to 
determine  whether  grounds  exist  to  impeach 
President  Nixon.  Such  an  Investigation  has 
been  authorized  and  Is  now  tmder  way.  On 
November  15.  I  Joined  In  the  House  vote 
which  approved  a  tl  million  budget  to  Insure 
that  a  thorough,  respoi^lble  and  fair  Inquiry 
wUl  be  made. 

Also  In  November,  the  House  approved 
extending  the  life  of  the  Watergate  grand 
Jury  for  an  additional  six  to  twelve  months 
to  assure  that  a  complete  and  thorough 
criminal  Investigation  Is  carried  out,  as  well 
At  present,  most  Members  of  Congress  are 
satisfied  with  the  Independence  being  ac- 
corded the  new  Special  Prosecutor.  Leon 
Jaworskl.  But  swift  Congressional  action  to 
shore  up  that  Independence  can  be  expected 
at  the  first  hint  of  any  move  to  curtaU  Mr. 
Jaworskl's  proper  authority 

The  confirmation  of  Oemld  Pord  as  Vice 
President  In  early  December  not  only  re- 
stored the  line  of  Presidential  succession,  but 
also  demonstrated  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
rise  above  Partisan  considerations  and  honor 
the  choice  made  by  President  Nixon. 

In  December,  yet  another  Indication  of 
the  spirit  of  self -reform  became  evident  in 
the  House.  I  refer  to  the  isKiiance  of  a  draft 
report  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  which  Is  drawing  up  a  plan  for 
a  long  overdue  fundamental  reorganization 
of  the  House  Committee  system. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  It  would  have 
been  unthinkable  to  propose  such  a  reform. 
given  the  vested  Interests  of  the  senior  and 
ranking  committee  members  who  wield  dis- 
proportionate power  within  the  system  as  It 
Is  now  organized.  But.  the  mood  of  the  Con- 
gress todAy  la  not  "clubby"  mood  of  old. 

Having  witnessed  the  Presidential  en- 
croachments, which  can  result  from  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Congre5?,'lonR"  vac'uirr.  wp  are  now 
moving  to  buUd  a  more  efficient  and  respon- 
sible legislative  system  Our  balanced  system 
of  government  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  pull  Its  share  of 
the  load 

a      THE    KNEXCT    CRISIS 

The  national  problem  affecting  citiaens 
with  greatest  immediacy  is  the  so-called 
energy  crisis;  shortages  of  gasoline,  home 
heating  oil,  and  in  some  areas  natural  gas. 
along  with  the  threat  of  reduced  electric- 
generating  capacity  These  are  the  Issues 
most  disturbing  to  the  American  people  as 
winter  settles  In. 

Whether  this  crisis  could  hare  been  Ad- 
verted bv  wiser  plAnnlng  And  more  aggres- 
sive earlier  Actions  is  a  question  that  will  be 
debated  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  this  respect,  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
the  Congress  or  the  Administration   Is  en- 
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titled  t^  good  grades  for  foresightedness. 
Most  of  the  legislation  .-equested  bv  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  given  hUn.  but  the  Sna]  bUl 

the  National  Emergency  Eizergy  Act — was 
lost  In  a  welter  of  conf-^lon  Just  before  our 
Dec^mtier  adjournment. 

I  voted  against  this  bill,  which  would  have 
granted  the  President  a  broad  range  of 
powers  including  the  capability  tc>  Impoee 
gasoline  ralionLng  I  did  .so  be'aatise  I  felt 
the  legislation  was  conceived  in  haste  without 
adequate  review  of  reliable  evidence  and 
without   adequate   study  of  its   impact 

WTien  the  Secr.nd  Session  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress convenes  later  this  month,  there  will 
lt>e  time  tc  produce  a  more  conscientious 
emergency  ene.'gy  bill  based  on  factual 
rathe  1    than  emotional   considerations 

Prijr  to  the  break -down  over  the  final 
energy  legislation,  Congress  respor.ded  with 
a  number  of  other  laws  designed  to  ^.elp  re- 
store our  nation's  energy  self-sufSclency. 

In  August,  the  House  a.pprcved  legislation 
clearing  the  way  for  :onstr'jctlon  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  I  suppo.-ted  this  bill 
after  proponents  of  alterr..atlTe  rn-jte«  for 
the  pipeline  failed  to  establish  a  ocnvlnclng 
case.  The  President  signed  the  S.'.&l  version 
of  the  bill  on  November  16  following  Ho\ise 
approval  of  a  Hotise-Senate  Converence  Re- 
port on   November   12. 

An  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
also  was  sent  to  the  President  for  slgnafare 
in  November  This  law,  which  I  supported, 
requires  the  President  to  allocate  fuel  sup- 
plies on  a  rationai  basis  to  prevent  regional 
shortages  Congress  previously  had  gr*.;.te<j 
the  President  opUonal  authority  to  take  suah 
steps,  but  he  had  declined  to  do  so 

Stop-gap  measures  to  get  thro-ogh  the  pres- 
ent crisis  by  carefully  husbanding  existing 
fuel  s-ipplles.  of  course,  will  net  prodvioe  a 
long-range  solution  Te&r-ro'.ind  davlight 
savings  time  (which  I  opposed  i  and  JS-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limits  on  Pedera)  highwavs 
are  mere  band-aids  to  help  ccver-up  the  Eoit 
obvious  symptoms  of  the  diSAase 

Over  the  long-haul,  we  murt  gear  up  our 
great  research  and  development  cApabliitlee 
so  that  new  energy  sourcee  can  be  harnessed, 
and  known  sources  used  with  greater  ef55- 
clency  and  less  envlronmentAl  damage 

Toward  this  objective.  I  co-sp>o:Lsr-'ed  three 
bills  in  November  whl-h  d?al  re^sp«^~triely 
with  solar  energy  research  recthe.'-mBl  en- 
ergy research,  and  the  devei  :ipment  of 
ground  propulsion  systems  with  1  >wer  en- 
ergy-consumption levels  As  the  worlc;  ^  t-.  -.e 
supply  of  fossil  fuel  resources  dwtnoie.  we 
must  be  readying  new  technologies. 

3      Ht.\L.H     kKD    WTEUiULX 

This  Is  another  legislative  area  In  whicb 
Congress  found  Itself  restricted  by  the  F»res- 
Ident's  veto  power  T'wt  very  imp.jrtaat 
n  eiasure«  delayed  by  earlier  veto**..  .*^.iitt.ly 
were  enacted  during  the  closUig  months  of 
the  Session 

One  of  them  Is  the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Act.  which  will  provide  P»»deral 
support  for  the  deveiopnieM  erf  desperately- 
needed  systems  for  delivera  ^  speedy  niedlcal 
care  to  accident  viciims  it  has  been  Mti- 
IDAtad  that  SO.OjO  lives  are  needless.y  Jest 
each  year  due  to  the  lACk  of  adequate  emer- 
gency me<licAl  services. 

On  September  12.  I  voted  to  override  the 
veto  of  the  original  emergency  medicAi  bill. 
but  we  fell  15  votes  short  of  the  needed  two- 
U.uxis  plurality.  In  late  October,  we  came 
back  and  passed  .s  ne\»  en^ergenoy  medical 
bUl,  whlcil  the  Pres:dent  *k.<i  per>-uaded  to 
sign. 

Similarly.  Ui  September  wf  pa^c.-^d  »  now 
VocaUonal  RehabUitaiion  bUl  to  provide 
necessary  services  a:id  training  for  handi- 
capped dUaens.  A  stronger  versi  n  of  this 
lAglslAUon  bad  been  vetoed  earlier  In  the 
year,  but  the  eecond— weaker — measure 
proved  aoceptable  to  the  President. 

Legislation  which  could  prckfoundly  afieot 
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th«  f\jtur«  delivery  of  he*lth  services  la  the 
nAtlon  was  paased  by  the  House  In  September, 
waa  unended  by  a  Conference  Committee. 
and  flnjJly  wm  signed  Into  Law  by  tiie  Preel- 
dent  In  late  December.  ThJa  is  the  Health 
MAlntenance  Organizations  Act.  which  wUl 
provide  Federal  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment, on  an  exijerlmental  basis,  of  prepaid. 
Innovative,  health  care  organizations  geared 
to  the  prevention  and  early  detection  of  lU- 
nees.  In  theory  enormous  sums  of  money  can 
be  saved  through  preventive  medical  care 
which  forestalls  Itong  and  expensive  serious 
Illnesses. 

Other  health  related  measures  which  I  sup- 
ported during  the  latter  months  of  the  Ses- 
sion include;  the  Veterans  Health  Care  Ex- 
pansion Act,  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  Amendments,  a  bill  in- 
cluding provision  for  conttnued  operation  of 
VS.  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals,  and  a 
three-year  extension  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Also  worthy  of  note  was  the  passage  by  the 
House  in  December  of  a  bill  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 
Child  abuse  threatens  to  reach  epidemic  pro- 
portions In  this  nation  and  we  need  to  And 
new  ways  to  protect  children  and  help 
parents. 

«.  Tomxjait  poucT  and  NATXoirai,  oKrxmx 
As  our  nation  undertakes  the  difficult  task 
of  seeking  to  buUd  a  foundation  for  world 
peace  through  the  establishment  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  It  has 
been  necessary  to  readjust  and  realign  many 
of  the  practices  and  policies  which  have  car- 
ried over  from  the  "Cold  War"  period  of  the 
1050s  and  1960s. 

On  December  10.  the  House  passed  the 
long-awaited  Trade  Reform  Act.  of  1973. 
which  will  enable  the  United  States  to  firm 
up  Its  shaky  "balance  of  payments'*  condi- 
tion through  the  acquisition  of  Important 
new  trading  partners. 

Although  the  final  version  of  the  bUI  rep- 
resented a  compromise  which  did  not  to- 
tally satisfy  all  Interested  parties.  I  sup- 
ported It  In  the  belief  that  it  may  prove  to 
be  the  key  to  Improved  International  rela- 
tions which  can  only  bode  well  for  world 
peace. 

Incorporated  In  the  Trade  Reform  Act  was 
the  thorny  issue  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  should  withhold  'moet  favored  na- 
tion '  trading  status  from  the  Soviet  Union 
until  such  time  as  Russian  Jews  are  per- 
nUtted  to  emigrate  more  freely.  In  view  of 
the  delicacy  of  attempts  to  establish  de- 
tent* with  the  U55JI..  I  voted  for  this  pro- 
vision with  considerable  reluctance  But  I 
voted  against  a  proposal  to  link  Import- 
Export  Bank  Credits  to  the  Soviet  Jewry 
question,  as  well.  I  had  hoped  that  we  might 
have  been  able  to  influence  Soviet  policy 
through  moral  suasion,  rather  than  through 
the  threat  of  withholding  trading  advan- 
tages. 

In  another  issue  related  to  detente.  I  voted 
against  the  (2  3  billion  requested  for  emer- 
gency mUltary  assistance  to  Israel  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Tom  Klppur  War  Plrst  of 
all.  only  tl  blUlon  of  this  amount  could  be 
Justified  as  necessary  to  help  Israel  recoup 
her  losses  suffered  In  the  October  Mid-East 
flare-up. 

Secondly.  It  is  my  belief  that  adding  to 
Israel's  mUltary  capacity  at  this  time  puts 
pressure  on  Russia  to  slmUarly  undertake  an 
arms  buUd-up  of  her  Arab  allies 

What  is  urgently  needed  In  the  Middle 
East  at  this  critical  moment  Is  not  an  inten- 
slflcatlon  of  the  arms  race,  but  Instead  a 
Joint  US  -Soviet  move  to  force  a  peace  agree- 
ment which  both  the  Arabs  and  Israels  can 
accept  as  an  honorable  settlement  To  me. 
Increasing  the  weaponry  la  tb«  MIddls  KmI 
la  not  the  recipe  for  peace. 

Two  other  3>.ajor  bills  passed  during  the 
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closing  months  of  the  1st  6««isUv>n  w«re  the 
Defense  Department  and  Porslgn  Assistance 
appropriations  bills.  I  voted  In  favor  of  the 
former,  although  I  supported  amendmenU  to 
tighten  up  spending  and  reduce  our  overall 
troop  strength  by  a  prudent  amount  I  *« 
unable  to  support  the  Foreign  Assistance 
measxire.  largely  because  It  Included  con- 
tinued funding  In  support  of  the  on-going 
war  In  Cambodia  and  because  of  the  excessive 
military  assistance  for  Israel. 

S.  TKB  DOMXenC  ■CONOMT 

As  we  all  realize  painfully  weU.  the  Ad- 
ministrations efforta  to  hold  back  inlUtlon 
have  failed  utterly.  Although  presenUy  over- 
shadowed by  splrallng  fuel  prices,  the  most 
devastating  Impact  on  the  American  house- 
holder's pocketbook  has  been  the  rise  of  food 
prices 

Congress  came  to  grips  with  this  cnidal 
problem  by  enacting  drastic  new  farm  legis- 
lation designed  to  encourage  more  abundant 
production  which  will  lead  to  lower  prices. 
Through  long  hours  of  acrimonious  debate, 
the  House  last  July  scrapped  several  "sacred 
cow"  farm  support  programs,  which  had 
long  ago  outlived  their  usefulness  and  in 
recent  years  had  become  totally  unjustified. 
Many  of  these  Federal  farm  programs.  In 
point  of  fact,  worked  to  discourage  produc- 
tion and  to  raise  prices,  thus  contributing 
directly  to  the  inflationary  Injuries  being 
Inflicted  upon  the  American  consumer. 

The  new  Farm  BUI  became  law  in  August. 
It  will  take  one  or  more  growing  seasons 
before  Its  effect  wUl  be  felt  But,  at  least, 
I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  some  relief 
In  food  prices  as  these  saner  and  more  sen- 
sible policies  go  Into  effect. 

Another  bill  important  to  the  economy — 
and  Important  to  the  ability  of  thousands  of 
Americans  to  exist  within  the  economy — is 
the  measure,  which  I  supported,  authorizing 
a  two-stage,  11  per  cent  Increase  in  Social 
Security  benefits.  Retired  cltteena  will  re- 
ceive a  7  per  cent  increase  In  benefito  In 
March.  1974.  and  an  additional  4  per  cent  In 
June  1974 

Other  legislation  dealing  with  trouble  spots 
In  our  domestic  economy  Included  two  bills 
to  assist  the  nation's  rail  transportation  sys- 
t«ra— an  asset  that  we  will  become  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  as  the  fuel  shortage 
Impedes  trips  by  automobile.  I  voted  to  con- 
tinue Federal  operating  assistance  for  AM- 
TRAK  and  for  the  Northeast  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act,  txjth  of  which  I  deemed 
vital  to  our  nation's  crucial  need  to  move 
both  goods  and  people  with  efficiency  and 
dependability. 

I  was  disappointed  to  see  two  other  bills 
fall  of  passage  which  would  have  encouraged 
more  flexible  building  codes  and  architec- 
tural standards  In  Federally  supported  con- 
struction and  housing  programs.  These  bills 
would  have  led  to  greater  efficiency — and 
hopefully  greater  economy — through  reli- 
ance on  modern  technological  developments 

8.  PSOBI^MS  or  THX  WOKKING  MAN 

President  Nixon  vetoed  Congresslonally- 
passed  legislation  to  increase  the  Federal 
tnlnlmum  wage  standard  and  to  expand  the 
coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  SUndards  Act. 
In  September.  I  voted  with  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  to  override  this  unfortunate  veto, 
but  we  failed  to  muster  the  two-thirds  plu- 
rality  necessary  to   reverse   the  outcome. 

I  very  much  regret  the  President's  actions 
In  this  regard  since  this  legislation  dlrectlv 
affects  the  so-called  "working  poor"  of  our 
nation — the  men  and  women  who  perform 
hard  physical  work  for  marginal  wages 
rather  than  hold  their  hands  out  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  welfare  The  1973  Minimum 
Wage  Bill  had  been  carefully  considered  and 
approved  by  a  House-Senate  Conference  in 
August  and  was  found  to  be  a  responsible 
and  necessary  piece  of  legislation.  I  expect 
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we  will  make  another  try  on  Minimum  Wage 
legislation  In  1974. 

In  another  area,  where  the  stroke  of  the 
Presidents  veto  pen  has  been  felt  In  recent 
years,  the  Congress  hammered  out  the  Com- 
;  rehenslve  Manpower  Act  of  1973.  which  pro- 
vides for  badly  needed  public  service  employ- 
ment to  cushion  the  shock  of  business  reces- 
sion, and  nvanpower  training  programs  to 
provide  willing  workers  the  sUlls  they  need 
to  compete  In   today's  Job  market. 

I  voted  for  the  Manpower  Act  when  It 
came  up  for  passage  In  the  House  in  late 
November,  and  I'm  pleased  to  report  that 
the  President,  despite  earlier  vetoes  of  sim- 
ilar bills,  signed   the  measure  Into  law. 

7.  THX  E-NVIXONMCNT 

The  sudden  onset  of  the  'energy  crisis" 
has  Interposed  difficult  and  regrettable  new 
factors  and  priorities,  wh'ch  in  many  in- 
stances weigh  against  steps  I  would  like  to 
see  taken  to  enhance  and  conserve  the  envi- 
ronment. 

In  such  a  cUmate.  Congress  must  be  more 
vigilant  than  ever  In  meeting  its  responsi- 
bilities toward  long-term  management  of 
our  finite  natural  resources. 

Although  no  major  environmental  bills 
were  passed  during  the  latter  months  of  1973. 
I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  assist  m  the 
passage  of  undated  bUls  reUtlng  to  water 
resources  development;  protection  of  the 
environment  from  hszarduue  chemica:  sub- 
stances: protection  of  endangered  species  of 
fish  and  wildlife:  establishment  of  the  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve  in  Florida,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Environmental  Education 
Act. 

In  early  August,  the  Hou.v  appr<iVMi  th»» 
Conference  Report  on  the  important  ppdcrai 
Aid  Highway  Act,  m  which  a  symbolic  vic- 
tory was  won  in  the  battle  to  diversify  our 
national  transportation  strategy.  For  the 
first  time,  a  significant  proportion  of  funds 
under  the  highway  act  will  be  used  In  sup- 
port of  mass  transit  systems,  rather  than  for 
highway  oonatructlon. 

The  environmental  movement  was  dealt  a 
olow.  In  my  opinion,  by  President  Nixon's 
•pocket  veto"  during  the  Christmas  recess 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act — passed  by 
the  House  In  October  with  my  fullest  support. 
8.  THX  DisraicT  or  oolitmbia 

Although  we  don't  all  get  to  visit  it  as 
frequently  as  we  might  like — and  others  of  us 
may.  at  times,  feel  we  visit  it  too  much — the 
District  of  Columbia  is  truly  a  Federal  City 
which  belong*  to  all  of  us. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  at  Columbia,  and  as  Chairman  on 
one  of  Its  Subcommittees  I  have  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  ieglslaton  affecting 
local  matters  In  our  Nation's  CaplUl. 

In  October,  I  took  great  pride  In  going  to 
the  House  Floor  as  one  of  the  co-sponaors  and 
advocates  of  the  historic  District  of  Columbia 
Home  Rule  Bill,  which  reetorerl  aftpr  an 
absence  of  100  years — the  right  of  Washing- 
ton residents  to  elect  their  own  local  ij^.vern- 
ment.  President  Nixon  signed  this  self- 
determination  measure  into  law  in  late 
December,  setung  the  stage  for  a  charter 
referendum  In  tne  spring  of  1974.  followed 
by  the  election  of  a  Mayor  and  Cl'v  Council 
In  November.  1974.  At  present  Washington 
Is  governed  by  oCclals  appointed  by  the 
President. 

In  November,  the  House  passed  a  bill  which 
was  developed  In  my  8ubcommltt.<>e  which 
w.::  eatab.Lsh  a  program  of  su&«ld:p.s  for  per- 
sons wishing  to  adopt  hard-t<>-p.ace  children 
but  lacking  the  financial  means  to  fniiv  meet 
the  needs  of  such  chlldrfin  TTi'jf  :aw  should 
eaable  a  great  many  parentl«vi  hUdren  to 
make  the  transition  from  foeier  homes  or 
Institutions  into  adoptive  homes  m  which 
they  become  true  members  of  the  family  In 
every  sense. 
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THE  1974  BUDGE!  SCOFiEKEEPrNQ 
REPORT  NO  1 1.  AS  OF  END  OF  SES- 
SION. DECEMBER  22,   1973 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TTXKS 

Qi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN^  ATIVES 
Saturdai/.  Decembpr  22.  1973 

Mr.  MAhON  Mr  Speaker  I  am  in.sert- 
Ing  for  the  InfoiTnalion  of  Members. 
their  .staffs,  and  others,  exterptc  from 
"1974  Budget  Soorekeeplng  Report  No. 
11" — the  final  report  for  the  se.sslon  just 
ended — prepared  by  the  staff  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditure.s  The  report  itself  has  been 
sent  to  all  Member.^ 

This  report  shows  that  the  impact  of 
congres.'^lonal  actions  and  ina^-tions  on 
the  Presidents  1974  budget  rerommen- 
datlons  has  the  estimated  efTert  of  in- 
creasing budgeted  1974  outlays  by  $600 
million  over  the  President's  revised  esti- 
mate of  $270  billion  as  submitted  in 
November. 

The  total  Impact  of  congressional  ac- 
tions and  inaction  In  the  recent  session 
was  to  increase  outlays  by  $3  5  billion 
over  the  onglnal  January  budget  as 
amended  However,  the  impact  of  con- 
gressional actions  through  mid-Novem- 
ber had  already  been  reflected  in_  the 
Pre^-ildent's  revised  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  1974— that  Ls  the  1974  budget  esti- 
mated in  balance  with  $270  billion  In 
outlays  and  revenue 

The  excerpts  from  the  report  which 
I  am  in.sf'rting  here  include  the  highlights 
of  action  completed  during  the  session 
just  ended,  together  with  estimated  Inac- 
tlr«i  on  1974  budget  recommendations. 
The  excerpts  also  indicate  the  major 
actions  still  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
session  which  will  carry  over  into  the 
next  ses.sion 

These  excerpts  follow: 
FxcxxPTS    From     1974    Brn>crT    SooRtKXEprNC 

RiPORT  No   11.  AS  or  DlCEMBEK  22,  1973 

1  IEnd  or  Session  ) 

PAST      I BimOET      OUTLAT9       ( EXPKNDrrrXXS  ) 

1974  scorekeeping  outlay  highlights 
Tbt  Impact  of  congressional  action  to  the 
end  of  the  iBt  Session  of  the  93d  Congress, 
December  22,  1973.  or.  the  Prpsident  s  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  o':tlBy  r?q\ie.«'s.  as  shown 
In  this  report,  may  t)e  sunomartzed  as 
follows : 

[In  millions] 
1974   budget  outlay   estimate    (re- 
vised Nov.   Ifi) $370,000 

Completed  congressional  action: 

^proprlatlon    bills —634 

I^lslatlve    bills 4-3,332 

Inaction    on    legislative    proposals 

included  In  the  1974  budget +728 

Total,  completed  action  and 
Inaction    -1^3.626 

Deduct:  portion  of  congressional 
action  Included  in  revised  out- 
lay   estimate —2,960 

Impact  of  congressional  action  In 
excess  of  revised  outlay  esti- 
mate     +67« 

Estimated  1974  budget  outlays 
baaed  on  congressional  action 
and   Inaction  during  session 270.676 
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1974  budget  rec*Sp:4  estimate  i  re- 
vised Nov.  15)  adjusted  to  In- 
clude   cr)nKres.>:lonaI     artloh 8269.867 

1974  budget  deficit  estimate  (re- 
vised Nov  15)  reflecting  con- 
gressional   action     and    Inaction  

during    session —709 

These  figures  are  based  on  fiscal  1974 
budget  estimates  as  revised  through  No- 
vember and  adjusted  for  congressional  ac- 
tion and  inaction  during  the  session  They 
do  not.  of  course,  reflect  changes  and  re- 
eetlmates  to  be  expected  In  the  January 
",974  ti'idget  message 

Completed  actions 
A   summary    of    major    Individual    actions 
composing  the  $3  5  billion   total   outlay  Im- 
pact  of   completed    congressional    action   to 
date  on   1974  budgeted  outlays  follows: 
Completed  action  on  budgeted  outlays 
(expenditures) 
[In  thousands] 

Congressional 
Appropriation  bills:  changes  in 

Regular  1974  bUls:  1974  outlays 

Labor-HEW    -|-$510, 000 

Agriculture -1-250,000 

Interior   4-75.000 

Public  Works 4-20,000 

M 11  itarv-  construction —10,000 

District  of  Columbia —14,600 

Ijegislailve    —15,800 

Transportation    —30,000 

8tate-Justlce-Commer(»    ..         —33,000 

Treasury-Postal  Service —42,000 

Foreign  assistance —360,000 

Defense    —1,500.000 

lt'74    Supplemental —60,000 

1973  supplemental  bills  (1974 
outlay  Impact) 4-566,600 

Subtotal,      appropriation 
bUls    -633,700 


Legislative  bills — backdoor  and 
mandatory : 

Social  security — benefit  In- 
crease  (P.L    93-233) 4-1,  061,000 

Pood  stamp  amendments  (PI,. 

83-86)    4-734,000 

Repeal    of    "bread    tax"    (PX. 

93-86)     4-400,000 

Federal    employee    pay    raise, 

Oct    1.  1973  (8   Res    171)  ...        4-357,900 

School      lunch      amendments 

(PX.    93-150) -244,000 

Veterans    pensions    (PX.    93- 

177)    4-120.000 

Unemployment  benefits  ex- 
tension (PX.  93-63) .. 4-116,700 

Veterans    national    cemeteries 

fPL      93-43) 4-110.000 

Federal  employee  health  In- 
surance    (HR     9256) 4-81,800 

Welfare — medicaid  amend- 
ments   (PX    93-66) 4-82,000 

Social  Security— Liberalized 
income  exemption  (PL  93— 
66)     4-72,000 

Wlnema  forest  expansion  (PX. 

93   102)    .    4-60,000 

Veterans    dependents'    health 

care   (PL.  93-82).. _.  4-28,000 

Airport      development      (PX. 

93-44)    4-16,000 

Petroleum      allocation      (PXi. 

93-159)    4-6,900 

Civil  Service  retirement  (P.L. 

93-136)     4-4O0 

RKA — removed    from    budget 

(PX.  83-33) -146,000 

Subtotal,  legisUttve  bills.    4-3.  331,  700 

Total,  1974  outlay  Impact 
of  congressional  actio:-. 
(excluding    inaction)..    -r3, 798  000 
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Inaction  on  legislative  proposals 

During  the  past  session  the  Congress  did 
not  act  on  a  number  of  legislative  proposals 
which  were  contemplated  in  the  Presidents 
fiscal  1974  budget  requests,  thereby  having 
a  direct  Impact  on  the  budget  outlay  totals. 

Inaction  o:.  seven  proposals  to  reduce 
budget  outlays  has  the  effect  of  Increasing 
1974  budget  outlay  estimates  by  $14  billion. 
Including  proposals  invclving  public  assist- 
ance. s<.iClal  security,  med.caid.  and  veterans 
pension  reforms 

Inaction  on  13  proposals  for  new  or  ex- 
panded programs  has  the  effect  of  decreasing 
1974  budget  r  utlay  e,stlmttl«s  by  $0.6  billion. 
Including  proposals  involving  Defense  all- 
volunteer  forces  and  retirement  reform. 
PeTiding  action 

At  the  close  of  this  session,  incomplete  tac- 
tion has  been  taken  on  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive measures  by  i  ne  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. These  bills  which  remain  pending  ia 
the  second  session  of  the  93d  Congress.  In- 
clude Incomplete  actions  affecting  1974  out- 
lays In  the  following  major  areas  If  enacted- 
[In  thousands] 

House  Senate 

Mass  transit  operat- 
ing subsidies 4-$400.000 

Trade  reform-read- 
justment coets 4  $300,  000 

Civil  Service  mini- 
mum retirement..     4-173,000       4-3(X),(X>0 

Veterans  drug  treat- 
ment      4-144,136 

RXVXNTJI    liGISLATlON 

Completed  legislative  action  this  session 
affecting  1974  revenue  proposals  are: 

Railroad  Retirement  decrease  of  $612  mil- 
lion due  tC'  failure  to  provide  additional  trust 
fund  receipts  requested 

Social  security  wage  taxes  Increase  of  $2''0 
million  In  trust  fund  revenue  due  to  wage 
base  Increases  in  two  pieces  c.f  legislation. 

The  failure  of  Congress  tc  consider  certain 
revenue  proposals  ;nclud<Kl  iu-.  -he  1974 
budget  would  have  the  net  effect  of  Increas- 
ing 1974  revenue  by  $297  million  over  thst 
anticipated  In  the  original  budget  estimates. 

The  November  3.5  budget  revisions  esti- 
mated revenue  for  fTScal  1974  at  $270  blUlon. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  $14  billion  over  the 
original  January  estimate  of  $256  billion, 
and  $4  billion  over  the  June  1  estimate.  fThe 
revision  Includes  a  net  increase  of  $108  mil- 
lion attributed  to  congressional  action.) 

THX    DETICTT 

The  original  January  estimate  of  the 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1974  was  112.7 
billion.  The  November  15  budget  revisions 
indicated  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1974, 
reflectlnjT  a  federal  funds  deficit  of  $15  bil- 
lion, offset  bv  a  trust  fund  surplus  of  $1S 
billion 

The  November  15  budeet  revL-ilons  Included 
the  effect  of  certain  congressional  actions 
amounting  to  abo\:t  $2  8  billion  The  impact 
of  further  congressional  action  and  inaction 
this  session  Indicates  a  budget  deficit  of 
$0.7  billion  for  fiscal  1974, 

The  fiscal  1974  deficit  position,  as  shown 
In  this  report,  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Billions 
Original  fts^r-al  1974  deficit  estimate..  $13.7 
Change  In  deficit  due  to 

Budget  revisions: 

Outlays   -1.6 

Revenue    —13.8 

Congressional  action  and  Inaction..     4-3.  6 


1974  deficit  estimate,  as  revised  and 
adjusted  for  congressional  action..         0.7 

TB.I    rxnXRAl-    DEBT 

The    actual    federal    debt    subject    to    the 
limit  as  of  the  end  of  fisca;   1973  was  »459.1 
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bUllon.  and  tt  is  currently  estimated  at  »4«8 
bUlion  aa  of  tbe  end  of  fiscal  1974.  Interest 
costs  amounted  to  (34  J  billion  in  flscal  1073 
and  are  estimated  at  $39  billion  tor  flscal 
1074. 

The  permanent  statutory  debt  celling  of 
$400  bUllon  bad  been  temporarily  raised  to 
•466  billion  through  November  1973.  The 
Administration  requested  further  Increase 
In  the  debt  celling  to  9480  billion,  and  the 
Congress  provided  for  a  temporary  limit  of 
•476.7  billion  to  the  end  of  fiscal  1974. 
parr  n — Buuuri  AUTBoarrr 

(APPmOPKIATTONS  AND   OTBXB   OBUGATIONAL 

AtTTHoarrr) 

Although  the  recent  revisions  did  not  re- 
flect a  revised  total  for  fiscal  1974  budget 
authority,  adjustments  commensurate  with 
the  outlay  revisions  supplied  indicate  that 
the  revised  and  amended  1974  budget  author- 
ity total  Is  approximately  $294  bUllon  In- 
cluding about  tl.7  bUloi.  In  net  congres- 
sional Increases. 

The  Impact  of  congressional  action  to  the 
end  of  the  session,  December  22.  1973  on  1974 
budget  authority,  as  shown   In   this  report, 
may  be  sununarlzed  as  follows: 
(In  millions] 

1974    budget    authority    (reylslona 
partially   estimated) •aM.033 
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Military  Construction —•386  039 

Foreign  assistance _j  aia  4^3 

^•''"^    ---- -3.' 636!  703 


Subtotal, 
bills    .. 


approprlauon 


Completed  congressional  action : 

Appropriation    bills —•3,330 

Legislative    bills +6.340 

Shuts  between  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974  due  to  timing  of  ac- 
tion on  ^tidget  requests +3,890 

Inaction  on  legflslatlve  proposals  In- 
cluded In  the  1974  budget — M6 


Total    congressional    action. 

Inaction  and  timing  shifts.     +6. 615 
Deduct:    portion    of    congressional 
action   Included   In   revised    1974 
budget  authority  request —1.875 


I«glslriUve  bills: 

Railway    restructuring    (Pr 

93-336)     

Federal-aid    hlghwa"3^"'("TOn- 

^t  authority)    (PX.  93. 

Wood  Insurance  (PL  iaL 
234)    

^o«l  stamp  amendments 
(PX     93-88) "^"iw 

Federal  employee  pay  raise 
Oct.  1.  1973   (8.  Res.  171). 

Trafflc  safety  (contract  au- 
thorlty)    (PX.  03-87) 

School     lunch     amendmenti 

Social    security— bisnefl't'ta: 

crease   (PX.  93-333)... 
Veterans   pensions    (Px"  jjl 

Social  •ecurlty— iibe'riiWd 
g!^     exemption      (PX. 

P^ral  employee  he'alth 
benefits   (HJi    9356) 

Wei  fare -medicaid  aai^d- 
tneats  (Px.  93-66) 

R*llroad  retlrement-IfVliw 
to  provide  trust  fund  reve- 
re   requested     (PX.    M- 

RKA     loans—removed  "  frii^ 

budget    (PX    93-33) 
Other  


'  3,  330,  237 


+  •2.080.000 


+  1,307.220 
+  750.000 
+  734,000 
-1-  367.  900 
-^281.000 
+  244,000 
+  150.000 
+  120,  000 


-^  120.  000 

+  110.000 

+  BI.800 

+  82.000 


-813.000 

-  579.  000 
+  113.400 


Subtotal,  legislative  bill.."   +5,340.32^ 
Total    ... 


Completed  congressional  action  In 
excess  of  revised  budget  author- 
Ity  request... +S.&40 


LeffUlative    bill3-shtft»    bet^en 


1974 


Estimated  1974  budget  authority 
based  on  congressional  action 
and  inaction  during  the  session. .     287.  073 

^  '■•<'  iiTures  are  based  on  fiscal  1074  e«tl- 
ni*-^w  -1.4  revised  through  November  and 
i.1  .J  ted  for  congressional  action  and  In- 
t  ■  during  the  session.  They  do  not,  of 
L-uurse.  reflect  changes  and  reestlmates  to 
be  expected  In  the  January  1974  budget 
message. 

Completed  actiaiu 


+  2.020.083 
1973    and 

.^S^..'?f:!i?P_'^'^'.    enactment  of   this 

of 

uctng 

Q^^ion  and 


1974  buSt^^o^'^'^*  ^°^  °'  "«"« 
shlftlnrit  lnto?9^^  ''^  ***"  °^'°°  ■ 

M    requested.    hMth7  eff«:t  ^    ^^"^ 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  major      ^^J^^^J^'^'^  •uthonty  by  71,4/2)'  i^^*^* 

creasing  1974  buS»r".,!^  ?'  "'"^  °'  ">- 
Ai*K  Z  °"dget  authorUy  bv  aa  hinirvn 
Although  the  so-called  -.hif*..  ..!!'""'**" 


Individual  actions  completed  this  session 
having  impact  on  the  1974  budget  requests 
for  appropriations  and  other  abUeatlonsl 
authority : 

CompUUd  action  on  budget  authority 
requetta 


be  scored"  as'V  ;;;t^~  '^^^"  '*•»•  «"« 
.uthorlty^^^oS^S^r;^  '^  '^''*  ''^lliet 
document    thevWnJf  •^•^"•rT  btidget 

^«lonal-  ^^UL"°oU7''^'>*  '™*^- 
«que.ted.  ^^^^lj^'^:^'i  - 
merely  shifted  fr«^  ^^^sons  they  have 
another.  ^^^    ^^    **"•    fl-<^     year    to 


(In  thousands) 

ConffresrUmal 
ehanget  in  1974 
bud^t  authority 
Appropriation  bills : 

^^:^;^^    - — -    +»1,376.843 

HITD-8pace-Scl«nc«      Veter- 
ans 
Supplemental,  1074 II 

iSS'"?..ii:ii~ "+«'^o  '***' '974  bud^rreqiZt." t'jf- ?••**•' 

Public    wor^,       ^a^      »   <»«rect    imp^  o^  tht^.  H^^  ^*'*^« 

'■,^2!*      totals  ^^^    '>u«l«et    authority 

—  16.281 


+  439.047 
+  168.941 


not 


Inaction  on  leffUlaUve  propoaau 


..0.. ...  {^T.'^V^^^Z^U.T'^T^i 


Public    Works 

District  of  Columbia 

Par  value  of  gtdd  rupplemen- 


Inactlon 


State 
LeglslaUve 


u^iauve -71.061      Propoeals  Involving  public  a«lsiin«,  ^^7^ 

Transportation    -112  Mn      seomtv     ttm-H/^  i^^aiic  assutance.  ioclal 

Tr—^T^.B—*-.   «..Ii:: 112.386      wcuniy.     medicaid     and     veterans    nen.ir.,* 


TreMury-Portal  Serrloe. 


— 140,  16»       reforms. 


veterans    pension 


December  22,  19  7.i 

Inaction  on  13  proposals  for  new  or  ex- 
panded programs  has  the  effect  of  decreasing 
1974  budget  authority  requests  by  tsoe  mil- 
lion. Including  proposals  Involving  Defense 
aU-volunt«er  forces  and  retirement  reform. 

Pending  action 
At  the  close  of  this  session,  incomplete 
action  has  been  taken  on  a  number  of  leg- 
Islauve  measures  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress  These  bills,  which  remain  pend- 
ing In  the  second  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
greas.  include  incomplete  actions  affecting 
1974  budget  authority  in  the  following  ma- 
jor areas: 

(In  thousands) 

House  Senate 

Mass  transit  operat- 
ing subsidies  (con- 
tract authc«nty) .. ___      +^400. 000 

Trade  reform:  ex- 
pansion of  read  - 
Justment    benefits.  +  $300.  000 

Civil  service  mini- 
mum retirement.        +  173,  000       +  170.  000 

Veterans  drug  treat- 

™«'** ---  ^144.138 

AtTTBOanaNG    LXCISLATION 

lu  Its  actions  during  the  current  session  to 
date,  the  Congress  has  made  Increases  in  vari- 
ous legislative  authorizing  measures  reflected 
in  the  budget  for  continuation  of  ongoing 
programs  WhUe  these  actions  In  themselves 
do  not  mandate  additional  spending,  and  are 
not  scored  for  purposes  of  this  report,  they 
do  provide  for  higher  discretionary  fxmdlng 

Further,  on  Its  own  Initiative,  the  Congress 
has  authorized  nonmandatory  spending  pro- 
grams which  were  not  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration Such  legislation  mav  also  cre- 
ate additional  discretionary  funding  require- 
ments—now or  in  the  future.  For  example  In 
the  case  of  legislation  enacted  to  extend  the 
unbudgeted  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, supplemental  funding  was  sub- 
sequently requested  by  the  President  Involv- 
ing Increased  outlays  of  135  million. 

Some  of  the  major  legislation  of  thU  type  Is 
listed  below: 

Uafor  discretionary    (nonmandatory) 
authorization  increases 
Congressional    action    increasing   authorUa- 
tions    contemplated    in    tKe    1974    budget 
requests 

(In  thousands] 
Authorization  of  budgeted  on- 
going programs : 
Enacted: 

Manpower    progranvs    (Job 

training)    (PL.  03-303).    +»1.136.008 
Housing     programs      (PX. 

93-117)    +777.000 

Sewer     plant     relmbuiM- 

menta  (PX.  93-307) +600.000 

Health  programs   (PX.  03- 

_***    --; +491.608 

Clean    air    program.    KPA 

(PL  93-15) +469.000 

Vocational      rehablllUtlon 

'PV^"^'-- — -         +260,904 

Older  Americans  Act  (PX 

T.'i""', --         +"7.«00 

Law    enforcement    aaslst- 

^'f'^  'P^   9»-«l) +108.876 

Solid   waste  ^xHspowil    (PX. 

.  '^*)    -^ +93.000 

Amtrak    grants    (PX.    93- 

^^) +83  200 

National  Science  Founda-" 

tlon(P.L.9S^<j +53  000 

NASA    (PX  93-74).. +«;^ 

Emergency  medical  servloM 

(PX     03-154) +48.00r 

Corporation      for      Public 

Broadcasting    (PX.    93- 

„***    - - +36.000 

Maternal  and  child  health 

(PX.  03-58) +30.108 


December  22,  1973 

Nonclosure  of  P.H.S.  hos- 
pitals (PX.  93-156) 

New    authorizations    not    In- 
cluded In  1974  budg«t: 
Enacted: 

Economic         Development 
AdmlnlstraUon  (PX.  93- 

46)    

L«ad  based  paint  poisoning 

prevention  (P.L.  93-151) 

Pending     in     one     or     both 

Houses: 

National        Institute        of 

Health      Care      Delivery 

(S.  723) 

Biomedical  research    (HM. 

7724) 

Comprehensive         alcohol 

treatment   (S.   1125) 

Education   for  the  handi- 
capped (S.  806) 

Emergency        employment 
(HR      4304.    HJi.     7940, 

S.  1560)   

Rivers,  harbors,  and  flood 
control     (S.    2708,     H  R. 

10203)    

Energy     conservation     (8. 

2176) 

Energy   Research    Manage- 
ment Project  (S.  1283).. 
Safe    drinking    water     (S 
433)    


+  •29,100 


+  430,000 
+  83,000 


SCOUT  LEADER  MASAO  MIYAMO- 
TO: INSPIRATION  TO  YOUNG 
HAWAUANS  FOR  ALMOST  HALF  A 
CENTURY 


H0.\    SPARK  M.  MATSUNACA 


-■>    n.\-A.\;; 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  December  22.  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  In 
this  age  when  many  are  prophesying 
moral  decline  of  America,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  read  of  a  man  who  trains  our 
men  of  tomorrow  In  the  high  ideals  of 
Scouting.  Masao  Miyamoto  of  Honolulu 
Is  such  a  man.  I  am  proud  to  number  him 
among  my  friends. 

Knowing  that  Mr.  Miyamotos  story  is 
one  worthy  of  being  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Record 
I  offer  for  inclusion  at  this  point  an  ar- 
ticle about  him  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kaser 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser    Feb   22 

1973] 

HX'S    R«AI,1T   A    OOOO  SCOXTT 

(By   Tom   Kaaer) 

For  nearly  48  years  now.  Masao  Miyamoto 
has  been  trustworthy.  loyal,  helpful,  friendly 
courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty 
brave,  clean  and  reverent. 

As  his  friends  attest,  he  has  done  his  best 
to  do  his  duty  to  God  and  his  country  and 
to  obey  the  Boy  Scout  law 

Also,  they  say,  he  has  tried  to  help  other 
people  at  all  times,  and  he  has  kept  himself 
physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  and  mor- 
ally straight. 

In  other  words.  Masao  Miyamoto  Is  a  "Mr 
Boy  Scouf  of  sorts,  especlaUy  for  the  count- 
IMB  young  men  who  have  known  him— as  a 
fellow  scout,  as  an  assistant  scoutmaster 
or  as  scoutmaster- In  Kalmukl's  Troop  10 
over  the  last  several  decades. 

Troop  10.  In  case  you  don't  know,  has  been 
a  sort  of  breeding  ground  for  civic  and  pro- 
fessional  leaders.   Its  alumni    Includes   two 
CXtX 2747— Part  33 
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chief  Justices  of  the  Hawaii  Supreme  Court, 
Including  the  Incumbent.  WUllain  =;  Rich- 
ardson: Maul  Chief  of  Police  Abrahan^  Aloaa- 
many  doctors,  dentists,  architects.  ei.jf::ieers 
and  educators;  plus  many  others  k:,:»". 
and  unknown — who  are  successful  by  oUier 
standards. 

Miyamoto  has  no  chUdren  of  his  own,  but 
Troop  10  has  given  him  thousands  of  sur- 
rogate sons,  and  he  has  loved  them  all.  "I 
like  young  people  and  I  like  scouting;  few 
things  In  life  have  given  me  more  pleasure  " 
he  lays. 

He  first  sta-'ted  raising  three  fingers  In  the 
air  back  in  1925.  Troop  10  was  Just  seven 
years  old  then,  and  Its  scoutmaster  was 
Charles  S.  Crane,  who  was  to  Isecome  mayor 
of  Honolulu  between  Ju^y  14,  1938  and 
Dec.  30,   1940. 

"Kalmukl  was  really  out  In  the  sticks 
then."  he  recalled.  "There  were  few  houses 
and  paved  roads,  the  area  was  thick  with 
klawe  trees,  and  the  main  link  with  down- 
town was  with  trolley  cars." 

Scoutmaster  Crane  had  managed  to  ob- 
Uln  for  Troop  10  an  old  unused  water  reser- 
voir on  Crater  Road.  By  the  time  Miyamoto 
Joined  the  troop,  Crane  and  his  scouts  had 
started  to  build  a  clubhouse  Inside  the  reser- 
voir. 

Prom  the  beginning.  Miyamoto  took  scout- 
ing seriously,  and  in  1932  he  earned  Its  high- 
est honor:  the  Eagle  Scout  Award.  As  he  grew 
older,  he  remained  with  the  troop,  and  In 
the  late  10308  he  served  under  Crane  as 
assistant  scoutmaster. 

The  war  came  along,  and  the  clubhouse 
Inside  the  "Scout  Bowl,"  as  the  reservoir  has 
come  to  be  known,  feU  victim  to  the  big  guns 
that  had  been  Installed  In  Diamond  Head. 
Vibrations  from  the  guns'  practice  firing 
caused  the  clubhouse  roof  to  cave  In. 

tJntU  the  war  broke  out,  Troop  10  met 
every  Friday  night,  but  the  wartime  hlaok- 
outs  forced  the  troop  to  hold  its  meeungs 
every  Sunday  afternoon.  Later,  however,  eve- 
ning meetings  were  permitted,  and  Miya- 
moto arranged  to  purchase  a  used  quonset 
hut  from  a  surplus  dealer  named  Prank 
Pasl. 

The  price  was  »600,  and  the  building  was 
placed  next  to  the  Scout  Bowl.  Since  then. 
It  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  modem  build- 
ing that  serves  not  only  Troop  lO's  acouts  but 
also  an  Elxplorer  post. 

Crane  retired  as  scoutmaster  In  1945,  and 
Miyamoto  has  led  the  troop  since  then.  He 
Is  thus  the  longest-serving  scoutmaster  in 
the  Islands  and,  some  say,  the  nation. 

Now  60.  he  stUl  speaks  of  scouting  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  youngster  who  has  Just 
earned  his  first  merit  badge,  and  he  can  count 
on  one  hand  the  nxunber  of  Frlday-nlght 
meetings  he  has  missed  because  of  illness 
since  he  has  been  with  the  troop,  either  as 
a  scout  or  a  leader 

He  now  lives  In  Manoa  Valley,  and  for  the 
last  36  years  most  of  his  nonscoutmg  hours 
have  been  spent  as  the  University  of  Hawaii's 
photographer. 

What  was  Miyamoto  like  as  a  scout  lead- 
er? According  to  some  of  his  former  scouts, 
he  was  consistent,  even-tempered,  and  inter- 
ested In  the  development  of  character  In 
boys. 

•He  always  wanted  to  teach  us  little  things 
that  might  be  of  use  to  ua  In  later  life,"  says 
Chief  Justice  Richardson,  "like  photographv, 
and  carpentry  and  cooking.  He  never  missed 
a  meeting  that  I  can  recall;  he  was  there 
every  Friday  night." 

Richardson  also  remembers  Miyamoto  as 
Hawaii's  champion  water-boUer.  "He  could 
start  a  fire  by  friction,  and  get  a  pot  of  water 
boiling  faster  than  "uiyone  else  In  the  Is- 
lands," Richardson  recalls. 

"It  was  an  amazing  thing  to  see  every- 
body knew  he  was  the  champ." 

Walter  Nunokawa,  professor  of  education- 
al psychology  at  the  University  of  HawaU,  re- 
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members  Miyamoto  as  an  exceptionaUy  light 
sleeper— so  light  that-J^nokawa  and  other 
boys  couldn't  play  tricks  on  him  during 
campouts. 

,Q,,^w  ^  '^^^  ^°  "^^^^  ^°-  ^'^  ^  «»e  late 
19J0S,  Masao  was  assistant  scoutmaster  and 
as  such  was  fair  game  for  UtUe  pranks  at 
night,  like  painting  up  a  guy's  face  with  lip- 
stick whUe  he  slept,"  Nunokawa  recalls 

"But  Masao— probably  because  he  always 
felt  extremely  responsible  for  us  boys— was 
a  light  sleeper.  Every  time  we  got  near  him 
he'd  wake  up. 

■I  remember  him  as  being  level-headed  and 
patient.  Scout  leaders  can  sometimes  get  a 
lltUe  autocratic,  but  Masao  was  always  very 
gentle  and  understanding.  And  to  him  scout- 
ing wasn't  Just  fun,  although  we  had  a  lot 
of  that,  too;  scouting  also  meant  service, 
and  we  did  a  lot  of  commxinlty  things." 

WUllam  Balns-Jordan — who  was  in  the 
troop  from  1930  to  1938.  and  Is  now  vice  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Hawaii's 
KaUua  branch— remembers  Miyamoto  for 
his  "gung-ho"  spirit  and  behind-the-scenes 
hard  work. 

"When  Charlie  Crane  became  mayor  he 
stUl  tried  to  oome  to  meetings,  and  although 
he  retained  the  title  of  scoutmaster,  Masao 
did  almost  aU  of  the  work.  He  kept  things 
going."  *^         ^ 

Miyamoto,  who  was  recently  honored  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  and  by  separate  resolu- 
tions passed  In  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
Leglslattire,  says  he  likes  scouting  not  only 
because  "boys  are  fun"  but  also  because  of 
the  bridge  it  often  forms  between  adults 
and  young  people 

"Fathers  and  sons  often  don't  have  much 
of  a  basis  for  talking  to  each  other  at  home 
and  scouting  helps  fill  that  gap.  KJds  need 
guidance,  and  I'm  concerned  that  too  many 
fathers  "don't  have  time"  for  their  children. 

"That's   why   I    have   always   stressed    the 
Importance  of  parental  involvement  In  the  ^ 
scouting  movement.  Youd  be  surprised  how 
scouting  brings  people  together." 


SUMMARY  OP  PUBUC  WORKS  LEG- 
ISLATION IN  THE  1ST  SESSION 
OP  THE  93D  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  22,  1973 

Mr.  BL.^TNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  subrrit  the 
following  summary  of  public  works  legis- 
lation and  various  actions  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  93d  Conpre.ss 

CENEEAI-    STATEMINT 

May  I  first  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  the  committee  dur- 
ing a  particularly  long  and  dlfQcult  ses- 
sion. The  majority  and  the  mlnoritv  have 
been  extremely  helpful  and  cooperative 
in  the  operations  of  the  committee  and 
in  consideration  of  the  legislation  the 
committee  bar. died  this  1st  session  of 
the  93d  Congress. 

On  Pebruarv-  2,  1973,  the  committee 
was  formally  organized  into  a  structure 
consisting  of  six  subcommittees: 

Subcommittee  on  Waiter  Resources ; 

Subcommittee  on  Transportation; 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds; 

Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment; 
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Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Review;  and 
Subcommittee  on  Energy. 
The  committee  had  486  bills  referred 
to  It  during  the  1st  session  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

These  dealt  with  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects covering  many  fields.  Among  these: 
amendments  to  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965;  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  Commission  on 
Highway  Beautiflcatlon;  establishing  a 
national  maximum  speed  limit  of  55  miles 
per  hour  on  public  hlghwavs;  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973 ;  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Visitor  Facilities 
Act  of  1968:  further  appropriations  for 
the  nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts;  storage  space  for  the  US.  Con- 
gress: authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  deepwater  port  facilities:  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  pro\.ide  a  formula  for  the 
allocation  of  sewage  treatment  facilities 
construction  grant  funds:  the  1973  Flood 
Control  Act 

The  committee  approved  24  projects. 
Including  construction  authorizations 
and  leases  under  the  provisions  of  the 
PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  with  3 
of  the  24  to  be  financed  under  the  pur- 
chase contract  provisions  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

In  April  of  1973.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  vl<5ited  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority to  inspect  the  operations  of  the 
Authority,  on  the  site,  particularly  as  It 
related  to  energy  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
met  on  April  11  and  again  on  Decem- 
ber 12  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testi- 
mony from  knowledgeable  individuals 
and  organizations  concerned  with  the 
present  problem  of  serious  flooding  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  resultant 
serious  erosion  At  these  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  was  open  to  all  suggestions 
and  ideas  contributing  both  to  immediate 
relief  for  property  owners,  and  long- 
range  control  of  the  waters  of  the  entire 
lake  system. 

rc-BcoMMrrm  on  rNvtancATioNS  ^m 


The  subcommittee  in  1973 : 

Held  hearings  on  the  safety  hazard 
represented  by  narrow  bridges  and  issued 
a  formal  report  summarizing  a  7-year 
Inquiry  into  highway  safety,  particularly 
as  It  can  be  achieved  in  the  driving  envi- 
ronment Itself  'Committee  print  93-7) 
July  1973; 

Followed  developments  In  the  sharply 
accelerated  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  program,  holding  one  hearing 
<June  1973  >  and  scheduling  a  full  series 
for  early  In  1974. 

Analyzed  such  varied  aspects  of  the 
water  pollution  program  as  the  1973 
"needs"  survey,  management  of  program 
grants  to  the  States,  the  Issuance  of 
permits  to  municipal  and  Industrial  dis- 
chargers, and  guidelines  issued  by  th« 
EnvironmenUI  Protection  .\gency  In  Im- 
plemenutlon  of  various  provisions  of  the 
1972  Act: 

Probed  various  aspects  of  the  postal 
and  governmental  buildings  programs: 
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studied  urban  transportation  condi- 
tions nationwide  and  rep<»-ted  its  fln<Hr>gB 
in  a  44-psge  document.  (Committee 
print  93-6.  April  1973); 

Conducted  field  investigations  of  dis- 
aster relief  programs  carried  out  under 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  in  Cali- 
fornia. Pennsylvania,  and  other  States 
In  the  aftermath  of  various  natural 
disasters: 

Produced  a  30 -minute  color  film  en- 
titled "The  American  Highway."  telling 
the  story  of  the  Nation's  highway  pro- 
gram with  emphasis  on  safety,  and  made 
it  available  to  Members,  safety  groups. 
and  other  Interests:  and 

Reviewed  the  planning  criteria  for 
water  resource 'flood  control  projects, 
holding  OTie  hearing  f  February  1973 1  and 
contributing  several  memorandums. 

SnXS  AND  RKSOLUnOIfS  ENACTID  INTO  LAW 
TO  ErrXND  THX  LITE  Or  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
HICHW4T  BKAXmnCATION PtTBLlC  LAW  WS-e 

The  Commission  on  Highway  Beautl- 
ficatlon,  established  by  section  123  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970.  was 
directed  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  implementation 
of  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of 
1965  and  to  investigate  methods  of  pre- 
serving and  enhancmg  natural  beauty 
along  the  Nation's  highways. 

Although  the  authorizing  legislation 
provided  that  the  Commission  should 
make  a  final  report  not  later  than  1  year 
after  It  was  funded.  August  1971.  for 
various  reasons  the  Commission  did  not 
become  fully  operational  until  December 
1971.  Following  Its  organization,  the 
Commission  held  public  hearings 
throughout  the  country,  and  amassed 
considerable  data  and  infonnaUon  about 
highway  beautiflcatlon. 

The  Commission  prepared  an  interim 
report  recommending  certain  statutory 
amendments  and  requesting  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  enable  it  to  complete  a 
number  of  other  Investigations  Because 
of  limited  time  and  budget,  the  Com- 
mUslon  had  not  been  able  to  devote 
sufficient  attention  to  a  number  of  im- 
portant matters,  such  as  funding  of 
beautiflcaUon  programs,  control  of  on- 
premise  signs,  and  the  need  for  improved 
landscaping  and  esthetic  developments 
Furthermore,  many  problems  related  to 
the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  were 
not  yet  sufficiently  defined  because 
regulatory,  legislation  had  been  enacted 
by  many  States  only  In  the  last  few 
months  and  was  just  beginning  to  be 
enforced  in  all  States  While  the  Com- 
mission had  gathered  extensive  data  in 
many  other  matters,  such  as  State  and 
local  sign  control  programs.  It  needed 
more  time  to  complete  lU  studies  and  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  report. 

Accordmgly.  the  date  for  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  was  extended  untU  Dec- 
ember 31.  1973.  and  an  additional  $250  - 
000  was  authorized  for  support  of  Its 
activities 

I»T3    AKZNOMnm   TO   TH«    TOKJC    WOUU   AND 

tcowoMic    orTKLopimrr     act    o»    i««f 

rmuc  LAW  ts^a 

The  authorizations  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
were  extended  for  an   addlUonal  year 
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through  fiscal  year  1974  Thl^  legLslatlon 
provides  Federal  a.s.sisUnce  In  rot)pera- 
tlon  with  State  and  local  government  to 
economically  dL^^tressed  area.s  and  re- 
gions suffering  from  high  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  to  enable  these 
areas  jmd  region5  to  help  them.selves  de- 
velop new  employment  for  la.'^tlng  eco- 
nomic Improvement  U:,  their  area  The 
act  emphasizes  long-ranRe  planning  for 
economic  growth  and  provides  technical 
assistance,  public  facility  grants  and 
loans,  business  loans  and  guarantees, 
and  other  assistance  as  tools  to  imple- 
ment the  plan.<!  for  economlr  growth 

The  President's  budget  for  1974  had 
provided  for  the  termination  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
as  of  June  30.  1973  Twenty  million  dol- 
lars was  recommended  1:;  the  budget  to 
administer  the  phaseout  and  termina- 
tion. Other  proposals  such  as  rural  de- 
velopment, better  communities,  respon- 
sive governments,  and  special  revenue 
sharing,  recommended  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President,  were  to  replace  the  need 
for  the  existing  EDA  programs.  The 
Congress  disagreed  with  the  proposed 
termination. 

The  committee  therefore  concentrated 
Its  efforts  on  continuing  the  existing  eco- 
nomic development  act  by  reporting  out 
a  simple  1-year  extension  bill  (HR. 
2246)  on  March  9,  1973.  ThLs  bUl  con- 
tinued existing  authorized  amounts  and 
provided  a  total  of  $1.222  5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  It  was  passed  by  the 
House  without  amendment  by  a  vote 
of  278-108  on  March  15.  The  Senate 
passed  this  extension  on  May  8.  but  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  funds  authorized 
to  a  total  of  $362  5  million.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  a  new  total  of  $430  million. 
The  conferaice  report  passed  the  House 
on  June  8  by  a  vote  of  276  to  2. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  as  enacted  Into  law  follows: 

S»CTioi«-BT-S«rnoN  Akaltsis 
Section  1— Ainenda  TlUe  I  (Public  P»cU- 
Ity  Grants  and  Supplemental  OranU)  by 
amending  section  106  of  the  Act  to  authorize 
•200  mUllon  for  flacal  year  ending  June  30 
1974  to  carry  out  title. 

Section  a — Amends  Title  n  (Public  Facu- 
lty Loans  and  Financial  Assistance  for  Busl- 
naas  Development!  by  amending  section 
201(C)  to  authortse  $6S  mlUlon  for  Hscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1674  to  carry  out  title 
Section  3— Amends  TlUe  m  (Technical 
Assistance.    Remarch.    and    Information 

(a>  Amends  section  301(b)  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  pay  up  to  100 -c  administrative 
expenaes  of  an  Indian  tribe 

(b)  Amends  section  302  to  authorize  $35 
million  for  flacal  year  ending  June  30  1974 
to  carry  out  title 

Section  4— Amends  TlUe  IV  (Araa  and  Dis- 
trict EUglbllltyi  by  amending  eecUon  403 
(g)  to  authorize  »4S  mUUon  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974  to  carry  out  title. 

Section  5 — Amends  Title  V  (Regional  Ac- 
tion Planning  Conunlaalons )  by  amending 
section  509idi  to  authorize  t95  mlUlon  for 
flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1874  to  carry  out 
tlUe 

Section  6 — Amende  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  «.  1970  IPX  90-304)  to  reUistate  a 
moratorium  on  de -designation  of  "redevel- 
opment  areas"  to  June  30.  1974 

Section  7— Requires  a  report  to  Congress 
within  30  days  after  enactment  from  the 
•Inter-Agency  Iconomlc  Adjuatmeni  Com- 
mittee"  luting   details   of   utUlzlng    unused 
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de.'eiise  prtiperty   and   other  efforts  t0 
each  community  with  plans  for  Its 
development 

Section  8  Requires  the  President  to  in- 
struct the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  px- 
amlne  past  and  current  Federal  efTorts  t^ 
seciare  balanced  national  economic  devel- 
opment and  to  submit  proposal  to  Congress 
wiLhl.'i  six  months  for  re-6tructur.ng  Fed- 
eral economic  progranaa  Into  coordinated 
plan  for  assistance 

rroCR.M.-AID  HIGH  WAT  ACT  OF  1873 — PtJBUC  1-AW 

83-87 

GJ-NERAL 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 
was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
April  10,  1973  and  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  April  19,  1973.  Conference 
agreement  was  reached  with  the  Senate 
oil  July  27.  1973  The  conference  report 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  1, 
1973— yeas  91,  nays  5 — and  by  the  House 
oa  August  3.  1973— yeas  382.  nays  34 — 
culminating  over  3,000  legislative  man- 
days  devoted  to  the  highway  bill  over  a  2- 
year  period  The  bill  was  signed  Into  law 
on  August  13.  1973. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
conducted  8  days  of  heanng.s  In  1973  on 
all  aspects  of  the  Federal-Aid  highway 
program  and  related  actlvltiei-  A  total  of 
98  witnesses  expounding  a  wide  range  of 
divergent  views  were  heard,  and  more 
than  124  other  statement.s  and  support- 
ing material  were  filed  with  Lht  subcom- 
mittee. 

Hearings  on  higiiway  safel.v  were  held 
on  March  1,  6,  and  7,  1973.  followed  by 
hearings  on  March  19  20,  21,  22  and  23, 
1973.  on  the  Federal-Aid  highway  pro- 
gram, mass  transit,  related  acuvitles 

The  Intent  of  the  htaring.s  wa.';  to  re- 
ceive any  information  which  would  be  of 
assistance  in  developing  policies  and  leg- 
islation to  meet  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion needs.  Much  of  the  testimony  re- 
ceived dealt  with  the  problems  of  death, 
Injuries  and  economic  wa.ste  resulting 
from  accidents  on  the  Nation  s  highways. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  testimony 
also  dealt  with  urban  transportation 
problems  and  proposals  for  their  solu- 
tion. There  was  excellent  testimony-  from 
a  number  of  witnesses  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  Nation's  highway  needs  and  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  viable  na- 
tional highway  program.  Overall,  the 
hearings  provided  a  basis  for  evaluating 
the  existing  law  and  developing  commit- 
tee legislation. 

SUafMAIT    or    MAJOR    PSOVISIONS 
WTWISTATI    KICHWAT    aTBTKM 

Pimdlng  authority  for  continued  con- 
struction of  the  42,500-mile  system  with 
allocations  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
to  be  made  as  follows: 

For  fiscal  year  1974  $2  6  billion.  $3  0 
billion  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976.  and  $3.25  billion  annually  for  1977 
through  1979.  of  which  $12  billion  is  au- 
thorized in  existing  law. 

The  1974  authorization  Includes  an 
interim  authorization  approved  by  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  June  to  enable  con- 
tinuation of  the  Interstate  program  while 
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the  House-Senate  conferees  were  still 
netrotiating  their  agreement. 

Authorizations  for  1974,  1975,  and  1976 
had  been  set  in  the  1970  Highway  Act  at 
$4  billion  annually. 

Over  35.000  miles,  83  percent  of  the 
Interstate  System,  is  now  open  to  traf- 
fic On  completion  of  the  remaining 
mileage,  the  Interstate  System  will  have 
fo.st  an  estimated  $76.3  blUion  based  on 
present  estimates 

The  deadline  for  States  to  schedule 
the  construction  of  their  remalnlne  in- 
terstate segments  is  extended  in  the  Con- 
ference agreement  from  Jul.v  1.  1973  to 
July  1, 1974. 

tTRBAN     MASS    TRANSIT 

Authority  for  $3  billion  in  contract  au- 
thority for  Federal  grants  for  capital 
investment  in  mass  transit  facilities  to  be 
financed  from  the  Federal  Government's 
general  revenues.  The  conference  agree- 
ment sets  no  time  Limit  for  distribution 
of  the  grants. 

Tills  $3  billion  authorization  is  in  ad- 
dition to  $3.1  billion  alreadj-  authorized 
for  such  grants  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act. 

NONINTSRSTATE    nEDESAL-AIE     HTCITWATS — 
tTSBAN    AitAS 

FY)r  extension  of  primarj"  and  second- 
ary highways  in  urban  areas — the  so- 
i^aiied  C  system — $290  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  and  $300  million  each  for  1975 
and  1976  The  1974  authonzaUon  in- 
cludes an  Interim  authorization  approved 
by  Congre-ss  at  the  end  of  June  1973 

For  the  urban  highway  system,  such 
as  arienal  highways  within  an  urban 
area — the  so-called  D  system — $780  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  $800  million 
each  for  1975  and  1976 

The  urban  total  comes  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

Begin.'.ing  in  fiscal  year  1975.  urban- 
ized areas  and  certain  other  smaller  ur- 
ban area^  <ts  df^^lgnated  by  the  State 
highway  department  have  the  option  of 
using  their  "urb.\n  system  allocations 
from  the  highway  tru.^t  fund  for  either 
roads  or  passenger  bus  purchases,  up  to 
a  t'jta:  of  $200  million  Beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1976,  they  may  use  all  or  any 
part  of  those  allocations  for  bu.ses,  fixed 
rail  transit  systems,  or  highways.  No 
trust  funds  may  be  used  for  mass  transit 
operating  subsidies. 

The  same  option  authorized  for  1976  is 
available  during  fiscal  year  1974,  except 
that  any  such  mass  transit  grants  come 
out  of  the  general  revenue  instead  of  the 
highway  trust  fund 

NONINTKaSTATE    PEDKRAL-An)    RICHWATS^ 
RtTRAL    AREAS 

For  primary  road  systems  in  rural 
areas — the  A  system — $680  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  $700  million  each 
for  1975  and  1976. 

For  secondary  nmd  systems  in  rural 
areas — the  B  system — $390  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  $400  million  each 
for  1975  and  1976 

"Hie  A  and  B  rural  road  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1974  include  Interim  au- 
thorizations approved  by  Congress  at  the 
end  of  June  1973. 
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The  rural  funds  come  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

PRioRrrr  prlmabt  etbtzm 

For  fi.scal  year  1974  $100  million,  $200 

million  for  1975.  and  $300  million  for 
1976,  to  be  tal^en  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  Improvement  of  hea\i]y  tra-. - 
eDed  sections  of  Federal-aid  primary 
highways  which  connect  to  the  inter- 
state System  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

These  priority  roads  would  be  built  to 
tiie  highest  rtandards  required  for  the 
traffic  they  would  haiidle,  but  need  not 
be  built  to  mterstate  standards.  They 
could  be  two-  or  four-iane  roads,  or  high- 
capacity  city  streets  which  could  be  up- 
graded or  redesigned  at  an  alternative  to 
the  construction  of  new  freeways. 

TBANSrEEAlIUTY 

The  act  permits  a  State  to  give  up  a 
planned  segment  of  interstate  highway 
in  one  section  of  the  State  and  use  that 
allocation  from  the  trust  fund  for  Inter- 
state mileage  in  another  part  of  the 
State  Alternatively,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  determine  that  the 
unused  allocation  may  be  transferred  to 
another  State  or  States  where  there  is  a 
more  pressmg  need.  An  additional  300 
miles  of  interstate  constractlon  would 
be  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  transfers 

The  act  provides  for  40-percent  trans-  n^ 
ferabihty  of  funds  between  the  Federal- 'V 
Aid  rural  primarj-  and  secondary  high- 
way systems  and  40-percent  transfer- 
ability between  urban  extensions  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  systems  and  the 
urban  system. 

Urbanized  areas  would  t)e  permitted 
to  'trade  '  their  allocations  for  "contro- 
versial" interstate  segments  for  an  equal 
dollar  amount  of  mass  transit  grants 
from  the  general  revenues.  The  grants 
could  be  used  to  build  rail  hnes  or  to  buy 
rolling  stock  for  any  mode  of  public 
transportation.  The  money  originally 
earmarked  for  the  'traded"  highway 
projects  would  remain  in  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  highway  purposes. 

GREAT    RrVXR    ROAO 

A  total  of  $60  million  for  the  3  fiscal 

vears  through  1976  Is  authorized  from 
the  highway  trust  fund,  to  be  allocated 
among  the  10  States  bordering  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  for  construction  and  re- 
construction of  a  scenic  highway  along 
the  Mississippi  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Lake  Itasca  in  Minnesota.  The  2.000 
miles  of  its  length  utilizes  both  Federal- 
aid  highways,  highways  on  Federal  Ismds 
and  State  highways  where  appropriate. 
An  additional  $10  million  for  each  of 
those  three  fiscal  years  is  authorized  from 
general  revenues,  for  construction  and 
reconstruction  of  roads  not  on  a  Federal- 
aid  highwaj'  system. 

HIGHWAY     ttraUC    TRANSPORTATION 

Highway  funds  for  the  A.  B,  C.  D,  and 
Interstate  S3^tem  may  be  used  for  exclu- 
sive or  preferential  bus  lanes,  fringe,  and 
oorrldor  parking  areas,  and  other  facil- 
ities to  assist  public  mass  transportation. 

Additionally,  publicly  owned  transpor- 
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tatlon  authorities  may  use,  without 
charge,  any  portion  of  a  Federal-aid 
highway  right-of-way  where  sufficient 
land  is  available  to  accommodate  needed 
rail  or  nonhighway  public  transit 
facilities. 

SPXCUI.    DXBAN    HIGH    DENSITT    T«AmC 
PBOGBAM 


Authorization  of  »150  million,  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund,  for  the  3  years 
ending  June  30.  1976.  for  construction  of 
short  segments  of  highway  connected  to 
the  Interstate  System  In  urban  areas 
with  high  traffic  density  These  segments 
can  be  no  longer  than  10  miles  and  must 
serve  the  urgent  needs  of  commercial  in- 
dustrial, airport,  or  national  defense  In- 
stallations. No  more  than  one  such  route 
may  be  built  In  any  one  State. 

ECONOMIC      GBOWTH      D«VTLOP»CXNT      HICHWATS 

Authorizations  of  $225  million  for  the 
3  years  ending  June  30.  1976.  for  high- 
way construction  to  serve  new  "economic 
growth  centers"  in  rural  and  semlrural 
areas  of  the  country.  These  centers,  lim- 
ited to  areas  u  1th  no  more  than  100  000 
population,  would  be  designated  by  "the 
State  Governors,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  TransportaUon.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  provision  is  to  encourage 
development  of  Industries  and  economic 
opportunity  in  areas  that  have  been  los- 
ing population  to  the  big  metropolitan 
centers  and.  where  possible,  to  reverse 
that  trend. 

HIGHWAY  SATrrr 
An  authorlzaUon  of  $657.5  million  for 
3  years  ending  June  30.  1976.  co  carry 
out  secUons  402.  403.  and  307(a)  safety 
programs  administered  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional HJ£iway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration. That  Includes  $192.5  million  for 
safety  research,  and  comes  out  of  the 
Wghway  trust  fund;  $175  million  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  3  years 
endmg  June  30.  1976.  to  survey  and  ellm,- 
toate  rail-highway  crossings  on  the^ 
Federal-aid  system:  $175  million  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  3  years 
ending  June  30.  1976.  for  highway  bridge 
construction  and  replacement  on  the 
Federal-aid  system;  $175  million  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  3  years 
millT  'T""  ^°-  '^'^'  ^°'  Pavement- 
Stttef^      °^°'^'^''*"°°^  ^  '^*  various 

r.^Ji^^^,l  °"'  ^^^  demonstraUons. 
^JlT^J^.°J!^'^  ^  ^^«^  ^  two-lane  rural 
roads,  both  on  and  off  the  Federal-aid 
Z^.?{  ^here  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
vehicular  fatalities  presently  occur 
F^inds  not  used  by  a  State  for  pavement-' 
marking  demonstrations  may  be  used  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  hazards  on  hlgh- 
accident-rate  sections  of  highway 

For  spot  improvement  of  hazardous 
sec  ions  of  the  Federal-aid  Shw^ 
VZ^f"l-  *:°?  '^^^°''  0"^  0^  the  hiihwS 
Sri976."  ^^'  ^  ""^"^  ending  June 

For  the  elimination  of  road-side  ob- 
stacles on  the  Federal-aid  system.  $175 
million  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
the  3  years  ending  June  30.  1976 

For  a  Safer  Roads  DemonstraUon  Pro- 
gram to  bring  about  safety  improvements 
on  roads  that  are  not  included  In  the 
Federal-aid  system.  $250  million  out  of 
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the  highway  trust  fund  for  the    years 

endmg  June  30,  1976. 

For  Implementation  purpoees,  this  pro- 
gram would  be  tied  directly  to  the  cate- 
gorical grant  safety  programa  previously 
enumerated— raU-hlghway  crossings, 
spot  improvements,  roadside  obstacle  re- 
moval, bridge  reconstrucUon  and  re- 
placement, and  pavement  marking. 

The  safety  section  of  the  conference 
agreement  also  authorizes  research  and 
studies  of  the  relationship  of  dnig  use 
and  driver  behavior  on  highway  safety 
highway  safety  educaUon.  pedestrian 
safety  and  other  problems. 

The  agreement  also  contains  provisions 
to  permit  the  States  to  use  their  Federal- 
aid  funds  for  bicycle  trails  and  to  make 
planning  funds  available  to  local  trans- 
portation agencies. 

AMENDING  THE  rLOOD  CONTmOL  ACT  OF  1968  UX- 
GAMINC  COLLECTION  OF  SPECIAL  BEOtEATlON 
OS«  rXSS PI7BLIC    LAW    93-81 

To  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  relating  to  the  coUectlon  of  fees 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  Federal 
areas  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes- 
Public  Law  93-81. 

This  act  amends  section  4(b)   of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  special  recreation  use  fees 
for  the  use  of  sites.  facUiUes.  equipment 
or  services  furnished  at  Federal  expense 
The  bill  prohibits  a  charge  for  the  use  of 
facilities  or  areas  which  virtually  all  visi- 
tors  might   reasonably   be   expected   to 
utilize.  Also,  no  fee  may  be  charged  for 
use  or  access  to  any  campground  not 
having   the  following— flush   restrooms 
showers  reasonably  available,  access  and 
circulatory  roads,  sanitary  disposal  sta- 
tions reasonably  available,  visitor  pro- 
tection control,  designated  tent  or  trailer 
spaces,    refuse   containers   and    potable 
water.  This  law  was  enacted  in  order  to 
stop  the  practice  of  Federal  agencies  of 
charging  daUy  user  fees  for  minimal  and 
^primitive    recreational    facilities.    This 
law  makes  It  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
collection  of  such  fees  must  be  restricted 
to  highly  developed  facilities. 

RICHARB    B.    tUSSELL    OAK    AND    LAKE— PUBLIC 
I^W  9S-1S9 


December  22,  1973 

WaiCKT  PATMAN  DAM  AND  LAKB— PUBLIC 
LAW  93-18« 

This  act  provides  that  the  Texarkana 
Dam  and  Lake.  Sulphur  River.  Tex  ,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved July  24,  1946,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Wright  Patman  Dam  and 
Lake  in  honor  of  RepresentaUve  Wright 
Patmak  for  his  many  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  Texas  and  to  the  NaUon. 

JAMES  C     rDl,TON  rLOOD   PROTECTION   PROJECT— 
•tTBLIC  LAW  93-331 

This  leglslaUon  names  that  portion  of 
the  Flood  Control  Project  on  CharUers 
creek  within  Allegheny  County.  Pa  the 
"James  O.  Pulton  Flood  ProtecUon  Proj- 
ect •  in  honor  of  the  late  James  G  Pul- 
ton, the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Pittsburgh  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
death"  ^^''"^"'^  ^'  t^e  time  of  his 

H     V     EASTMAN    LAKE— PtIBUC    LAW    B3-2J7 

This  act  names  the  lake  to  be  created 
by  the  Buchanan  Dam  on  the  Chowchilla 
River.  Calif.,  the  "H.  V.  Eastman  Lake' 
m  honor  of  the  late  Harold  V.  Eastman 
an  outstanding  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  in  the  State  of 
California  and  secretary  manager  of  the 
Chowchilla  Water  District  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

^.Z***^"  ^""  mjERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT.  AS  AMENDED— PUBLIC  LAW 
93-207 


December  22,  197 S 


This  act  provides  that  the  project  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and 
Lake  on  the  Savannah  River.  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Richard  B 
RusseU  Dam  and  Lake"  in  honor  of  the 
late  Richard  B.  Russell,  the  disUngul<:hed 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  ranking 
Member  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1971. 

B.  EVERETT  JORDAN  DAM  AND  LAKE— PUBLIC 
LAW  93-141 

This  act  provides  that  the  New  Hope 
Dam  and  Lake  on  the  Haw  River  N  C 
a  part  of  the  project  of  the  Cape  Fea' 
River  Basin.  N.C..  authorized  by  the  act 
approved  December  30.  1963—  Pubhc 
Law  8a-253— shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake 
m  honor  of  B.  Everett  Jordan,  a  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina and  former  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control -Rivers  and 
Harbors,  Senate  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works 


This  legislation  provides  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  pUot  operator  training 
program    for    waste    water    treatment 
Plants,  set  up  under  section  104(g)  (D  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  would  have  expired  Julv  l    1973 
In  addition,  three  provisions  are'  made 
amending  section  206:  the  deadline  for 
nilng  reimbursement  applications  Is  ex- 
tended from  October  28.  1973,  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1974;  the  authorization  for  reim- 
bursement of  50  percent  of  project  costs 
for  sewage  treatment  plants  on  which 
^'"iXi'f "°"  ""^  Initiated  between  June 
30.  1966.  and  July  1,   1972.  is  Increased 
IT^,  »2  billion  to  $2  6  billion;  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  authorized  to  make  In- 
terim payments  to  projects  for  which  an 
application  has  been  approved  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  of  maximum  pro  rata 
entitlement  of  all  applicants  under  sub- 
section 206fa>   These  provisions  will  per- 
mit the  full  Implementation  of  section 
206  and  assure  that  all  eligible  applicants 
will  In  time  receive  the  full  amount  of 
reimbursement  to  which  thev  are  enti- 
tled while  preventing  undue  disruption 
In  community  plans  and  while  facilitat- 
ing an  orderiy  cash  flow  bv  the  US 
Government. 

ENVIRONMENTAI.    PROTECTION    ACENCT     "NEEDS" 
STUDT PTTBUC    LAW    93-343 

On  October  30  and  31  and  November  7 
the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  "1973  'Needs'  Study"  on 
the  Costs  of  Construction  of  publicly 
owned  wastewater  treatment  works 
Tnls  study  was  prepared  by  EPA  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  In  compli- 
ance with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  The 
survey  was  designed  so  that  the  results 
could  be  used  by  Congress  to  allocate 


among  the  States  the  funds  authorized 
for  municipal  treatment  works  after 
fiscal  year  1974  a^  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments 

Witnesses  included  Russell  Train,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  representatives  of 
seversd  States  and  local  communities. 
These  hearings  provided  a  base  for  Pub- 
lic Law  93-243. 

This  act  amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  a  formula  for  the  sdlocation  of 
sewage  treatment  facility  construction 
grant  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  b:ll  requires  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  conduct  a  new 
survey  of  the  needs  for  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  before  fiscal  year  1976 
construction  grant  funds  are  allocated. 
And,  one  provision  of  the  bill  clarifies 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  1972 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act — Public  Law  92-500 — 
to  specifically  approve  the  practice  of 
phased  fimdlng  of  large  waste  treatment 
works. 

KMERCENCT       NATIONAL       MAZIMXTM       HIGHWAY 
SPEED    ACT PUBLIC    LAW    93-23  9 

To  conserve  fuel  during  periods  of 
current  and  imminent  fuel  shortages, 
the  act  establishes  a  national  maximum 
speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour  on  pub- 
lic highways.  Four-lane  or  wider  divided 
highways  which  had  speed  Limits  In 
excess  of  55  miles  per  hour  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  would  have  to  be  set  at,  but  not 
lower  than.  55  miles  per  hour.  This  uni- 
form speed  would  be  applicable  to  all 
motor  vehicles:  cars,  buses,  and  trucks, 
however,  if  such  four-lane  or  wider  di- 
vided highways  had  speed  limits  less 
than  55  miles  per  hour  for  certain 
classes  of  vehicles,  such  speed  limits 
need  not  be  increased  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  uniformity.  Lower 
speeds  could  be  set.  under  State  permit 
provisions,  for  specialized  heavy  vehi- 
cles, and  under  temporary-,  hazardous 
road  conditions. 

To  achieve  uniformity  of  speeds  to  the 
degree  practicable,  any  other  public 
highway'  which  had  uniform  speed  lim- 
its on  November  1,  1973.  must  remain 
uniform  even  though  changed  to  com- 
ply with  this  act. 

Sigrn  changes  required  under  the  act 
may  be  paid  from  the  States  share  of 
highway-  funds. 

The  act  avoid.s  the  constitutional  prob- 
lems of  enforcing  a  Federal  .speed  limit  by 
authorizing  the  Secretarj-  of  Transporta- 
tion to  withhold  approval  of  highway 
projects  within  any  State  which  i.s  not  in 
compliance  with  the  act  State.s  would 
thus  have  to  utilize  their  own  speed- 
setting  procedures  in  order  to  continue 
to  receive  Federal  hiphwav  funds  and 
would  be  responsible  for  enforcement. 

This  section  of  the  act  would  terminate 
on  June  30,  1975.  unless  the  Pre.sldent 
decides  it  is  no  longer  required  before  this 
date. 

A  car  pool  incentive  demonstration 
program  for  1  year  is  included  in  the  act. 
with  a  study  and  report  of  its  effective- 
ness due  within  1  year.  If  the  program 
proves  effective.  It  can  be  extended  at  a 
future  date. 
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The  act  also  includes  a  provision  for 
the  extension  of  a  December  29,  dead- 
line for  the  installation  of  "emergency 
locator  transmitters"  in  certain  aircraft 

INTERIM     APPORTIONMENT     OF     INTERSTATE     AND 
OTHER  HIGHWAT  FUNDS PUBLIC  LAW  93-61 

Due  to  controversy  surrounding  some 
aspects  of  proposed  changes  in  highway 
legislation,  Congress  was  unable  to  pass 
a  highway  bill  during  calendar  year  ly72 
and  early  1973.  Although  the  conference 
committee  had  begun  to  make  significant 
progress  by  June  1979  in  reconciling  the 
differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  bills,  final  agreement  was  not 
likely  to  be  reached  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  Many  States  were  being  con- 
fronted with  a  shortage  of  funds  for  obli- 
gation during  this  critical  period.  Conse- 
quently, an  interim  highway  bill  was  en- 
acted while  the  conference  committee 
continued  Its  work  on  the  comprehensive 
bill. 

The  interim  act  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  apportion  SI  billion 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  expended  out 
of  the  highway  trust  fimd  for  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  approved  the 
1972  cost  estimate,  containing  appor- 
tionment factors  for  the  several  States. 

In  addition,  the  act  authorized  $500 
million  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
systems  and  for  extensions  of  those  sys- 
tems In  urban  areas. 

The  comprehensive  highway  bill  which 
passed  into  law  August  13,  1973,  required 
an  adjustment  in  apportionments  to  con- 
form the  interim  authorizations  to  the 
new  law.  This  action,  in  effect,  rendered 
the  interim  act  inoperative. 

NATIONAL    VISITOR    CENTER    FACILrnES    ACT    OF 
1968 PUBLIC     LAW    93-82 

The  act  amends  the  National  Visitor 
Center  Facilities  Act  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $8,680,000  for  construc- 
tion necessary-  to  complete  the  alteration 
and  renovation  of  Union  Station  as  a 
National  Visitor  Center,  and  to  direct 
that  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  provide 
interpretive  transportation  services  in  or 
between  the  National  Vl-sitor  Center,  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  the  Mall,  the  Ellipse. 
John  F  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  Ea^t  and  We.st  Potomac 
Park,  and  such  other  visitor  facilities  as 
may  be  established  pursuant  to  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act. 

AUTHORIZING  FUBTHEB  APPHdPHIATTONS  TO  THE 
8ECRBTART  OF  INTERIOR  P<)B  .SERVICES  NBCES- 
SART  TO  THE  NONPERPtlE  MING  ABTS  FTNC- 
TIONS  OF  THE  JOHN  T  KENNEDY  CrNTEB  FOR 
THE     PERrORMING     ARTS— PUBLIC     LAW     93-«7 

The  act  amends  the  John  F  Kennedy 
Center  Act  '72  Stat  1968>  to  authorize 
appropriatiorLs  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  maintenance,  security,  in- 
formation, interpretation.  janltoriaJ.  and 
aU  other  nonperforming  acts  functions 
at  the  Center  for  an  additional  2  fiscal 
years.  The  act  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2  4  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $2  5  million  for  fi.scal  year  1975,  en- 
abling the  Congress  to  exercise  continu- 
ing legislative  review. 

AMEND  SECTION  8  OF  THE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ACT 
OF     1959 PUBLIC    LAW    93-73 

The  act  authorizes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Armory  Board  to  borrow  $1,5  mll- 
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lion  to  increase  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Stadium  by  up  to  8,000  seats.  It  further 
mandates  that  in  the  case  of  revenue 
from  professional  football,  50  percent 
of  the  revenue  attributable  to  the  addi- 
tional seats  shall  be  used  solely  for  the 
piu-pose  of  repaying  the  sums  borrowed 
for  the  seats;  44  percent  of  such  rev- 
enues shall  be  paid  to  the  team  operat- 
ing under  the  trade  name  of  the  Wash- 
ington Redskins,  or  its  successors;  and 
6  percent  of  such  revenues  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  Act 
of  1957.  Upon  completion  of  the  repay- 
ment of  any  loan  for  the  building  and 
installation  of  the  seats  the  pre\ious  con- 
tractual arrangements  between  the  par- 
ties shall  apply  until  theh-  normal  ex- 
piration date. 

F^irthermore,  no  part  of  any  revenues 
derived  from  these  seats  shaU  be  paid 
to  the  National  Football  League  or  to 
any  visiting  team  within  the  League  un- 
til all  sums  borrowed  for  the  additional 
seats  have  been  repaid. 

INTERNATIONAL      CENTER      FOR      FOREIGN      CHAN- 
CERIES— PUBLIC    LAW    93—4  0 

The  act  amends  section  6  of  the  In- 
ternational Center  Act  'Piibhc  Law  90- 
553)  in  order  to  carrj'  out  the  purposes 
of  that  act  by  providing  authority  for 
an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $2.2  mil- 
lion, to  allow  the  Secretar>-  of  State 
and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  initiate  site  development  of  the 
Center.  The  remaining  site  development 
costs  would  be  provided  through  sale  of 
property  at  the  Center  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments; such  sales  would  also  provide 
funds  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  all 
funds  expended  from  the  appropriation 
authorized  in  this  act. 

SECURING    STORAGE    SPACE    FOR    THE   VA.    CON- 
GRESS  PUBUC    LAW    93-180 

The  act  provides  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  pro\islon  of  law,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House  Office  Bulldlnjg  Com- 
mission and  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  be  authorized  to 
secure,  through  rental,  lease,  or  other 
appropriate  agreement,  ."Storage  space  in 
areas  within  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
its  environs  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  for  use  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  U.S  Hou.^^e  cf  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  such  Commis- 
sion and  committee  may  authorize,  and 
to  incur  any  necessary  incidental  ex- 
penses in  connecuon  therewith.  .-Iny  ex- 
penditures required  to  implement  the 
provision5  of  this  act  will  be  paid  from 
the  appropriation  "Contingent  expenses. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol"  any  and  funds 
appropriated  under  that  head  would 
thereafter  be  available  for  such  purpose. 

JOHN     Wiai^T     POWELL    FEDERAL    BVHJ)INC 

PUBLIC    LAW     93-183 

The  act  names  the  headquarters  build- 
ing in  the  Geological  Survey  National 
Center  under  construction  in  Reston,  Va., 
the  "John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Build- 
ing." 

John  Wesley  Powell  was  a  soldier, 
scientist,  explorer  and  has  left  his  mark 
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on  agencies  and  legislation  for  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  the  nat- 
uraJ  resources  of  the  world.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  his  activities  and  Interests,  the 
US.  Geological  Survey  was  established 
within  the  Interior  Department,  by  leg- 
islation in  1879,  and  from  1881  through 
1894  Major  Powell  was  Director  of  that 
agency. 

KAKLS    CABZLI.    FTDCSAL    rniLOnfO— 
rWJ.C    LAW    «3-lBT 

The  act  names  the  Federal  office  build- 
ing at  1100  Commerce  Street.  Dallas, 
Tex  .  the  "Earle  Cabell  Federal  Build- 
ing '" 

Earle  Cabell  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  8  years.  During  his 
years  In  Congress,  he  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  served  with  great  distinction  and 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
colleagues  and  constituents. 

HALS  BoccA  FxocBAL  Brnu>nfo— 

PtTBLIC    LAW    9«-llS 

Section  1  of  the  Act  names  the  D  S 
courthouse  and  Federal  office  building 
under  construction  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
the  "Hale  Boggs  Federal  Building  " 

The  purpose  of  sections  2  and  3  are  to 
make  corrective  amendments.  Section  21 
of  the  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  Memorial 
Bicentennial  Civic  Center  Act  (Public 
Law  92-520'  inadvertently  designated 
the  wrong  address  of  the  building  which 
was  intended  to  be  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  Senator  Mundt  Section  2 
amends  the  act  so  as  to  correctly  desig- 
nate the  Earth  Resources  Observation 
Systems  Data  Center  facility  In  Miime- 
haha  County  as  the  "Karl  E.  Mundt  Fed- 
eral Building." 

Section  11  of  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Cen- 
ter Act  I  Public  Law  92-520)  named  the 
Jet  proptilslon  laboratory  in  Pasadena 
Calif  .  as  the  "H.  Allen  Smith  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratorj.  '  Subsequent  to  the 
action  of  this  committee.  Representative 
Smith  advised  the  committee  he  pre- 
ferred the  laboratory  not  be  named  after 
him  Accordingly,  the  effect  of  section  3 
Is  to  nullify  the  action  taken  In  section  11 
of  the  Dwlght  D  Ellsenhower  Civic  Cen- 
ter Act  (Public  Law  92-520). 

Hale  Boggs  served  tn  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  28  years  until  his 
tragic  disappearance.  His  years  In  Con- 
gress were  marked  by  qualities  of  deter- 
mination and  leadership.  He  was  deputy 
Democratic  whip  in  the  House  from  1957 
to  1961.  Democratic  whip  from  1962  to 
1970.  and  House  majority  leader  from 
1971  until  his  disappearance  He  served 
with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  Subcommittee  on 
Highway  Financing,  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

Devotion,  love  of  country,  and  loyalty 
are  just  some  of  the  remarkable  stand- 
ards that  he  adhered  to  throughout  his 
lifetime  of  public  service, 
r  J.  CAFJTOL  HisTowcAL  socutt  studt — rxmjc 
LAW  ts-aia 

The  au;t  provides  for  a  feasibility  study 
for  a  sound  auid  light  performance  sys- 
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tem  oo  the  east  frtmt  of  our  National 
Capitol. 

The  act  also  allows  the  United  States, 
through  the  Capitol  Buildings.  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  account,  to  accept  gifts 
from  the  Historical  Society. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  review  the  study  and  sub- 
mit it.  along  with  his  recommendations, 
to  the  Speaker,  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  of  the  House,  and  the  UB. 
Senate  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiqui- 
ties If  these  House  and  Senate  offlci^ls 
approve  of  the  Architect's  report,  the 
Architect  can  then  accept  a  gift  of  such 
sum  or  sums  necessary-  to  implement  the 
project. 

Section  3  allows  the  Architect,  under 
the  direction  of  the  House  leaders  and 
Senate  commissions  to  make  expendi- 
tures in  carrying  out  the  review  of  such 
report. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Architect  to 
exijend  any  money  left  over  from  the 
gifts  by  the  Historical  Society  to  Imple- 
ment the  project  to  defray  the  operation 
expenses  of  the  sound  and  light  show. 

LTNDON     BAIirKS    JOHNSON     MSMOCIAL    CKOT*— 
I'TTBUC    LAW    93-ail 

The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  two  nonprofit 
associations — the  Committee  for  a  Lyn- 
don Barnes  Johnson  Memorial  Grove  on 
the  Potomac,  and  the  Society  for  a  more 
Beautiful  National  Capital.  Inc.— in  de- 
veloping a  memorial  to  honor  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  the  36th  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  memorial  would  be  in  the  form  of 
a  hving  grove  of  trees  and  related  facili- 
ties located  in  Lady  Bird  Johnson  Park 
adjacent  to  the  Potomac  River  here  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  design  of 
the  grove  would  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  act  provides  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  opportunity  to  approve  the  de- 
sign of  the  grove,  and  gives  the  orga- 
nizations a  period  of  10  years  In  which  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds.  The  act  clari- 
fies the  Intent  that  the  memorial  will  be 
developed  at  no  expense  to  the  United 
States. 

BILL  APPROVni  BT  THE   HOCSS  AMD  AMENDXB  MY 
TH*  MNAXr  WHICH  MCUVK)  NO  ACTIOK 

H.R.  11565,  a  bill  to  insure  that  cer- 
tain buildings  financed  with  Federal 
funds  utilize  the  best  practicable  tech- 
nology for  the  conservation  and  use  of 
energy,  was  reported  on  November  29 
1973  On  December  3,  1973.  the  House 
passed  the  bill  and  it  now  awaits  action 
by  the  Senate.  A  hearing  on  this  bill  had 
been  held  November  27,   1973. 

Approximately  450,000  buildings  owned 
or  leased  by  the  United  States  exist  today. 
These  buildings  range  In  size  from  small 
agricultural  stations  to  imposing  high 
rise  buildings.  Very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  in  the  past  to  achieving  build- 
ing construction  based  on  sound  design 
incorporating  the  best  practicable  tech- 
nology to  assure  efficient  utilization  sind 
conservation  of  energy.  Accordingly,  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
.^dmlnistratlon  is  authorized  to  develop 
design  criteria  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
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design  of  buildings  to  assure  that  the  Ijest 
practicable  use  and  conservation  of  en- 
ergy Is  taken  Into  account. 

Architectural  features  and  site  orien- 
tation as  well  as  insulation  and  elimina- 
tion of  excessive  fenestration  would  be 
considered  in  the  development  of  this 
criteria  The  energy  expended  In  the 
manufacture  and  transportation  of 
building  materials  would  be  considered  in 
the  selection  of  materials  of  construction 
for  a  building  at  any  given  site.  New 
techniques  for  energy  supply,  generation 
and  transmls.^on  would  also  be  studied. 
The  committee  confined  Itself  at  this 
time  to  the  development  of  leglslaUon 
relevant  to  buildings  under  the  control 
and  custody  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration The  number  of  buildings 
covered  by  this  legislation  is  approxi- 
mately 10,000;  that  is  about  one  forty- 
fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  United  States 

The  bill  distinguishes  between  "new 
buildings"  and  "existing  buildmgs".  In 
both  cases,  buildings  owned  by  the 
United  States  or  where  more  than  66 
percent  of  the  net  assignable  area  is 
leased  by  the  United  States  are  consid- 
ered A  "new  building"  is  a  building  that 
is  to  be  constructed  or  altered  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  or  is  to  be 
leased  by  the  United  States  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  while  an  'existing  build- 
ing' is  a  similar  building  owned  or  leased 
on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act. 

The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  directed  to  de- 
velop design  criteria  for  new  buildings 
which  shall  be  Incorporated  into  the 
plans  or  specifications  for  new  buildings 
to  be  under  their  custody  or  control.  He 
ts  required  to  consider,  among  other 
items  In  the  development  of  design  cri- 
teria, architectural  features  and  site  ori- 
enutlon  to  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  sunlight  and  other  material  phenom- 
ena, Insultatlon  and  elimination  of  ex- 
cessive fenestration,  energy  expended  In 
the  manufacture  and  transportation  of 
building  materials,  and  manv  techniques 
of  energy  supply,  generation,  and 
transmission.  It  is  not  tatended  that 
criteria  be  u.sed  to  Justify  the  location 
of  a  building  in  one  region  as  opposed  to 
another.  The  determination  of  the  loca- 
tion of  a  necessary  Federal  building 
would  be  based  upon  existing  law  which 
remains  unchanged. 

Once  developed,  the  criteria  would  be 
incorporated  into  plans  or  specificaUons 
for  "new  buildings"  to  be  constructed 
or  altered  or  specificaUons  for  "new 
buildings"  to  be  leased. 

The  most  Immediate  energy  conserva- 
tion Impact  of  the  bill  is  section  3  requir- 
ing the  Administrator  to  inventory  and 
examine  existing  buildings  under  his  cus- 
tody or  control  in  order  to  determine  the 
improvements  that  can  be  made  to  in- 
sure that  these  buildings  are  energy 
efficient. 

The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  directed  to 
report  back  his  findings  to  Congress  no 
later  than  January  1,  1975.  Moreover,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Is  directed  to  report  to  Con- 
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gress  not  later  than  January  1,  1975,  the 
results  of  his  activities  in  developing  de- 
sign criteria  Your  committee  Einticl- 
pates  that  this  design  criteria  will  be  of 
use  not  only  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration but  to  all  agencies  and 
others  with  the  responsibility  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  buildings. 

BILLS   APPBOVB)   BT    THX   RorSK    BTTT    NOT   ACTKD 
tlPCN    BT    TH«    SIMATX 

Ha.  loaos 

Authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  pubUc  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes — 
H.R. 10203: 

H.R.  10203  is  a  water  resources  devel- 
opment project  authorization  and  basin 
monetary  authorization  bill.  Title  I  of 
the  bill  Includes  water  resources  devel- 
opment project  authorizations  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  River  and  Harbor  and 
Flood  Control  Acts  which  have  been 
passed  in  recent  years.  The  new  title — 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1973 — reflects  a  reorganization  of  the 
committee  In  which  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  Flood  Control  Subcommittees 
were  combined  into  one  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee.  It  also  removes  an  un- 
necessary distinction  between  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation  projects.  Both  are 
truly  water  resources  development  proj- 
ects. 

A  total  of  20  projects  is  contained  in 
sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  title  I  of  this  bill, 
with  a  Federal  cost  of  $27,354,000.  The 
projects  are  located  in  15  Staus  and 
cover  all  tyi>es  of  works  tmder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee  and  within  the 
province  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Other  provisions  In  title  I  Include 
modifications  to  existing  projects  and 
general  laws. 

1973    rtOOD    CONTROL    ACT 

The  Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  May  17.  22.  23,  and  on 
June  5,  6.  7,  12,  13.  14.  19.  20.  and  21  on 
proposed  rivers  and  harbors  and  fiood 
control  projects  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  During  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  testimony  was  heard  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  concerned 
groups  and  individuals.  These  hearings 
provided  a  base  for  the  Water  Resources 
Act  of  1973  which  passed  the  House  on 
October  12  and  Is  awaiting  action  by  the 
Senate. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  title  I. 
as  passed  by  the  House,  is  as  follows: 

SSCnON-BY-SECnON  Analtsis 

Section  1 — This  section  establishes  a  new 
procedure  for  authorization  of  major  water 
resources  development  projects  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Subsection  (a)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  undertake  the 
Phase  I  design  memorandum  stage  of  ad- 
vanced engineering  and  design  of  major  wa- 
ter resources  development  projects  sut>stan- 
tlally  In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  con- 
ditions recommsnded  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  the  rep)orts  designated  in  section 
1.  Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  undertake  advanced  en- 
gineering and  design  for  the  projects  In  Sub- 
section (a)  after  completion  of  the  Phase  I 
design  memorandum  stage  of  such  projects 
only  upon  a  nnding  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers,  transmitted   to  the  Committees  on 
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Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  that  the  project  Is  without 
substantial  controversy,  that  it  is  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  ap- 
propriate, in  the  designated  reports,  and  that 
the  advanced  engineering  and  design  will  be 
compatible  with  any  project  modifications 
which  may  be  under  consideration.  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  sut>section 
(b)  an  amount  not  to  exceed  »5,(XX),CKX),  and 
such  ftmds  may  not  be  used  for  land  ac- 
quisition or  construction. 

The  Committee  has  adopted  this  change  In 
procedure  in  recognition  of  its  growing  con- 
cern over  the  major  changes  that  often  take 
place  in  water  resources  development  projects 
between  the  time  a  project  is  first  proposed 
for  authorization  and  the  time  detailed  plans 
are  prepared  lor  construction.  While  the 
Committee  recognizes  the  need  to  refine 
plans  to  make  them  resjxinslve  to  changing 
public  attitudes  and  needs  that  develop  dur- 
ing the  post-authorization  planning  jjerlod 
and  which  are  responsive  to  newly  enacted 
legislation  and  policy  changes.  It  Is  noted 
that  the  changes  Incorporated  In  the  project 
plans  are  often  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
scope  of  the  project  Is  materially  changed  or 
that  alternative  solutions  may  prove  to  be 
more  acceptable  In  the  overall  public  in- 
terest. Under  these  circumstances,  the  Com- 
mittee has  adopted  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed In  section  1  which  would  give  the 
Congress  the  opporttmlty  to  reaffirm  or  modi- 
fy its  previous  authorization  in  keeping  with 
the  new  Information  that  becomes  available. 

A  table  of  the  projects  in  section  1  foUovra. 
Those  projects  are  authorized  for  accom- 
plishments of  the  Phase  I  design  memoran- 
dum stage  of  advanced  engineering  and  de- 
sign only.  The  table  lists  the  projects,  proj- 
ect document  numbers,  and  estimated  Fed- 
eral costs. 

A  table  of  the  projects  In  section  1  follows. 
Those  projects  are  authorized  for  accom- 
plishments of  the  Phase  I  design  memoran- 
dum stage  of  advanced  engineering  and 
design  only.  The  table  lists  the  projects, 
project  docmnent  numbers,  and  estimated 
Federal  costs. 


Project 


H.  Doc. 
No. 


Federal 
cost 


Virginia  B«Kh,  Va 92-365  J9S4.000 

Buena  Vista,  Va 93-56  665,000 

Camp  Ground  Lake,  Ky 92-374  330.000 

Bowie  Creek,  Miss 92-359  390,000 

Pearl  River,  Miss 92-282  310.000 

Zutnbro  River,  Rochester,  Minn 93-1S6  150.000 

Greenville  Harbor.  Miss,  Sen.  Ooc 93-38  200,000 

Warren  to  Wilkinson  Counties,  Miss 93-148  150.000 

Bustiley  Bayou,  La 93-157  300,000 

Roarini  River  Reservoir,  N.C 400,000 

Curry  Creek  Reservoir,  Ga 400.000 

Dalton  Reservoir,  Ga 440.000 

Blanco  River,  Tex 92-384  177.000 

Arkansas  River,  Colo 93-143  1,140.000 

Center  Cr«sk,  Miss 92-361  150.000 

Ubby  Rererilating  0*m.  Mont 93-29  10,000 


Section  a — A  list  of  the  projects  in  section 
2  follows.  These  projects  are  authorised  for 
construction  In  their  full  amounts  rather 
than  for  the  Phase  I  design  memorandum 
stage  only  t>ecause  the  proposed  works  are 
either  largely  non-structural  or  do  not  en- 
tall  major  structural  measures  and  do  not 
require  significant  time  and  costs  f>r  ad- 
vanced engineering  and  design  prior  to  ini- 
tiating construction.  The  table  lists  the  proj- 
ects, project  document  numbers,  and  total 
estimated  Federal   construction   costs. 

Federal 
Project:  cast 

Tamaqua,    Pa •2.366,000 

Charles   River.   Mass 7.340,000 

Prairie  du  Chlen.  Wis 1.840,000 

Section  3 — This  section  authorizes  a  modi- 
fication  of   the   authorized   project   for   the 
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Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  lands 
for  fi£h  and  wildlife  purposes. 

Section  4 — This  section  authorizes  a  beach 
erosion  control  project  on  Edlz  Hook  at  Port 
Angeles,  Wash.  The  authorization  Includes 
such  emergency  Interim  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  breaching  of  Edlz 
Hook  prior  to  construction  of  the  project. 

Section  5 — This  section  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  remove 
the  sunken  Steamer  Olen  from  Manistee 
Harbor,  Michigan, 

The  removal  by  the  United  States  of 
wrecks  in  navigable  waters  Is  governed  by 
Sections  19  and  20  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  March  3.  1899.  The  removal  of  a  wreck 
by  the  Federal  Government  Is  predicated 
on  Its  being  an  obstruction  to  navigation. 

The  wreck  is  obstructive  to  navigation, 
but  present  plans  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  do  not  call  for  its  removal  in  the  near 
future.  The  purpose  of  section  5  Is  to  secure 
the  removal  of  the  wreck  as  soon  as  possible, 
through  the  granting  of  specific  authority! 
so  that  an  existing  hazard  to  navigation 
may  be  eliminated. 

Section  6 — Tills  section  provides  the  costs 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  gen- 
eral navigation  features  of  small  boat  harbor 
projects  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 
The  long  standing  policy  has  been  that  the 
Federal  Government  assume  these  costs. 
Since  1970.  however,  small  boat  harbor  proj- 
ects submitted  to  the  Congress  for  author- 
ization, or  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  have  provided  for  maintenance 
by  non-Federal  interests.  Section  6  would 
restore  the  long  standing  policy  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

Section  7 — Section  116  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  undertake  measures  to  clear 
the  channel  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  Illinois,  of  fallen  trees,  roots, 
and  other  debris  and  objects  which  con- 
tribute to  flooding,  unslghtllness,  and  pollu- 
tion of  the  river.  Section  7  amends  that 
authority  to  provide  for  continued  mainte- 
nance of  the  channel  by  the  Secretary  of  tne 
Army. 

Section  8— This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  Model  in  Sau- 
sallto.  California,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
proposals  affecting  the  environmental  qual- 
ity of  the  region  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  salinity  Intnislon,  dispersion  of  pollut- 
ants, water  quality,  improvements  for  navi- 
gation, dredging,  bay  fill,  physical  struc- 
tures,  and  other  shoreline  changes  which 
might  affect  the  regimen  of  the  bay-delu 
waters. 

Section  9— This  section  provides  that  at 
any  water  resources  development  project 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  where  non -Federal  Interests'  are 
required  to  hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes 
free  from  damages  due  to  the  construction 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project 
such  requirement  shall  not  include  damages 
due  to  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  United 
States  or  its  contractors.  The  assurance  was 
never  Intended  to  provide  Insurance  to  the 
United  States  a-jalnst  its  ^  r.  'r  ;:•  qj- 
negligence  or  that  of  Its  oontractore.  and  sec- 
tion 9  cl&rlfles  the  assurance's  meaning 

Section  10 — This  section  mi-oif.es  the 
McCleUan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  Navigation 
System  to  Include  alteration  at  Federal  ex- 
pense of  the  municipal  water  supply  facul- 
ties of  the  City  of  Conway,  Arkansas,  by  the 
construction  of  water  Unpoundment  facul- 
ties at  a  location  outside  the  flat  flood  plain 
of  Cadron  Creek,  together  with  Interconnect- 
ing pipeline  and  other  appurtenant  work,  ao 
that  the   »-ftter  supply  capacity   ts  approxl- 
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mat«ly   8quly*lent    to   th«t   existing   before 
conatrucuon  of  the  n*Tlg»tlon  system. 

The  Federal  project  contributes  to  an 
objectionable  odor  and  taste  that  now  occur 
during  summer  periods  of  extended  low 
■treamnow.  A  new  source  of  raw  water 
supply,  different  than  the  present  stream - 
bant  Intake  along  Cadron  Creek.  Is  required 
Section  U— This  section  Is  similar  to  thoee 
In  previous  river  and  harbor  and  flood  con- 
trol acta  providing  for  authorization  of 
needed  surveys  at  specifically  named  local- 
ities. It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  make  survey  Investigations  for  navigation 
flood  control,  and  alUed  purpoees  at  the  fol- 
lowing named  localities: 

San  Luis  Obispo  County.  Callfornu 
East  Two  Rivers   between    Tower.   Minne- 
sota, and  Verm U ion  Lake. 

Buffalo  River  Basin.  New  York  (waste- 
water management  study ) . 

Palo  Blanco  Creek  and  Clbolo  Creek  at 
and  In  the  vicinity  of  Palfurrlas.  Texas 

Miami  River.  Florida,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  and  adviaabUity  of 
dredging  the  rtver  in  the  interest  of  water 
quality 

Port  Las  Mareas,  Puerto  Rico,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  feaslblUty  and  advlsabU- 
Ity  of  assumption  of  maintenance  of  the 
project  by  the  United  States. 

Saint  Marys  River  at.  and  In  the  vicinity 
of.  Sault  Salnte  Marie.  Michigan  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  advUabUlty  of  developing 
a  deep  draft  navigation  harbor  and  inter- 
national port 

Section  13— This  section  provides  a  uni- 
form procedure  for  the  deauthorlaatlon  of 
water  resources  projecu.  ThU  section  pro- 
vides that  as  soon  as  poMlble  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  secUon.  and  at  least 
once  each  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Kn- 
glreers.  shall  review  and  submit  to  Congress 
a  list  of  those  authorUed  projecu  under  his 
jurisdiction  which  have  been  authorl»d 
for  at  least  eight  years  without  any  Con- 
gressional approplratlona  within  the  last 
eight  years  and  which  he  determines  should 
no  longer  be  authorized. 

._A  P">J««t  on  the  Il*t  U  no  longer  author- 
1»<1  after  one  hundred  and  eighty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  seasions  of  Congresa  after 
the  date  of  delivery  of  the  list  unle«  durln* 
that  period  either  the  House  or  Senate  Coin! 
mlttee  on  PubUr  Works  adopts  a  re«)luUon 
stat.ng  that  'Jie  project  shaU  continue  to  be 
•n  authortzed  project. 

The  Secretary  ot  the  Army,  acting  through 
-he  Chief  of  Engineers,  u  requlrwl  to  review 
•  project  for  Inclusion  In  the  list  of  protects 
provided  for  in  lubeectlon  (a)  if  requested 
by  h  resolution  of  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  If  the  project 
U  not  included  In  any  of  the  Qrst  three  lists 
submitted  to  Congress  after  the  date  of  the 
resolution,  a  report  giving  the  reasons  for 
not  recommending  deauthorUauoo  must  be 
submitted  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mi'.teee  on  Public  Works  not  later  fh^n  the 
date  of  the  third  list  submitted  to  Congreaa 
after  the  date  of  the  re«)lutlon.  TbU  provi- 
tion  spells  out  a  means  for  the  CongTMs  to 
initiate  the  consideration  of  a  project  for 
deauthortEation  as  part  of  the  procedure 
eetablUhed  by  this  section. 

Section  l3_Thls  section  authorlaea  the 
Chief  of  Engineer*  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon  to  make  use  of 
tra«e  projections  In  the  engineering  determi- 
nation of  the  design  standard  to  be  used  in 
the  relocation  of  public  roads  at  Federal  ex- 
pense as  par-  of  Federal  water  mourose 
project   oonetruction 

Section  14— The  project  for  the  Sandndge 
Dam  and  Reeervotr.  Blicott  Creek  New  York 
was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970  That  authorttatton  conUlned  the  pro- 
Tt*on  that  construction  should  not  be  Inl- 
Uated  untn  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Anny  and  the  Preeldent. 
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It  further  provided  that  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  the  project,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, shaU  investigate  aU  possible  alterna- 
tive methods  that  wiu  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  project,  and  shall  report  his 
findings  and  determlnaUons  to  the  Congress. 

The  flood  sltuaUon  m  the  area  ts  critical 
especially  in  view  of  the  construction  in  the 
area  of  a  new  campus  for  the  State  Univer- 
sity. Section  14  modifies  the  project  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  under- 
take remedial  flood  control  measures  to  alle- 
viate the  flooding  in  the  reach  between  Stahl 
Road  and  Niagara  Falls  Boulevard  in  Am- 
herst. New  York.  The  measures  must  be  com- 
paUble  with  the  authorized  project  and  any 
alternauves  currenUy  under  studv  pursuant 
to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1870  This  wUJ 
ensure  that  the  work  will  be  useful  no  mat- 
ter what  alternative  method  of  flood  protec- 
tion Is  Anally  adopted 

Section  15— This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  reconstruct  the  exUt- 
ing  service  and  access  roads  along  the  line 
of  protection  at  St  Louis.  Missouri  so  as  to 
adequately  carry  present  and  anticipated 
traffic  loads 

No  appropriations  for  the  reconstruction 
mey  be  authorized  untU  the  engineering 
pUns  have  been  submitted  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  ap- 
proved by  resolution  of  such  committees 

Section  16 — Thu  section  modifies  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  control  and  other 
purpoees  in  the  White  River  Basin  to  provide 
for  a  free  highway  bridge  over  the  Norfolk 
Lake  in  the  area  where  United  States  High- 
way 6a  and  Arkansas  State  Highway  101  were 
inundated  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of 
the  Norfolk  Dam  and  Lake. 

When  this  project  was  constructed.  In  the 
early  19408  during  World  War  II.  the  SUte 
of  Arkansas  agreed  to  accept  the  payment 
of  •1.34a.000  from  the  United  States  as  com- 
pensation for  the  Inundation  of  State  High- 
way 101.  rather  than  insist  that  the  United 
SUtes  construct  a  replacement  bridge  This 
decision,  made  during  the  emergency  war- 
time situation,  turned  out  to  be  most  dis- 
advantageous to  the  State,  as  a  serious  need 
exists  for  a  crossing  of  the  lake  to  replace 
the  inundated  road  Section  16  provides  for 
such  a  croaalng.  wltH^he  condition  that  the 
State  repay  to  the  United  States  the  com- 
pensation received  in  1943.  with  Interest 
from  that  date 

Section  17— This  section  modifies  the  proj- 
ecu for  Melvem  Lake  and  Pomona  Lake 
Kansas,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  improve  surface  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  projecu  which  he  determine*  to  be  nec- 
essary for  approprute  utUlxation  of  the 
projecu 

The  Federal  share  of  the  work  authortaed 
by  the  section  may  not  exceed  70  percent 
This  U  consUtent  with  the  cost  sharing  re- 
qulremenu  under  the  Federal -Aid  Highway 
Program. 

Section  la— Thto  section  modifies  the 
project  for  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir  Kansas 
to  authorue  the  SecreUry  of  the  Army  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Kngtiieers.  to  ton- 
prove  a  portion  of  a  highway  providing  access 
to  the  project  This  section  ts  simUar  to  sec- 
tion 17  and  the  reeeons  for  It  are  the  same— 
to  authorize  the  Improvement  of  roads 
needed  for  access  to  recreation  areas  at  a 
Federal  project 

Section  19 — ThU  section  authonase  and 
direcu  the  Secreianr  of  the  Army  actine 
through  the  Chief  of  Bn^neers.  to  convey  to 
the  Andrew  Jackson  Lodge  Numbered  8 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  of  Nashviue  Ten- 
neeeee.  all  right.  tlUe,  and  muraat  of  the 
United  SUtee  In  and  to  thirty-eight  acrea  of 
the  Old  Hickory  Lock  and  Dam  project 

The  lands  Involved  are  currently  leased  to 
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the  lodge,  which  uses  them  for  a  youth  camp 
faculty  for  disadvantaged  chUdren.  The 
usual  protecuve  provuton  u  Included  that  If 
the  lodge  ahaU  ever  use.  or  permit  to  be  used 
any  part  of  the  property  for  any  purpose 
other  than  as  a  youth  camp  facility  for  disad- 
vantaged children.  Utle  to  the  property  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States. 

Section  30— Section  313  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  resolve  the  seepage  and  drainage 
problems  m  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Nio- 
brara. Nebraska,  that  may  be  related  to  op- 
eration of  the  Oavlns  Point  Dam  project 
Not  to  exceed  $7,800,000  was  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  work 

Subsequent  to  enactment  of  that  legisla- 
tion, the  Uniform  Relocation  AssUtance  and 
Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  was 
enacted.  PrlmarUy  because  of  the  provisions 
of  that  Act,  the  cost  of  the  Niobrara  project 
has  risen  to  an  estimated  •11,400.000  This 
section  Increases  the  appropriation  authori- 
sation accordingly 

Section  31— ThU  section  modules  the  proj- 
ect for  flood  protection  on  the  Minnesota 
River  at  Mankato.  Minnesota,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  reimburse  the  city 
of  Mankato  for  local  costs  Incurred  in  relo- 
cating that  portion  of  the  exist Uig  Mankato 
interceptor  sewer  extending  approximafly 
one  thousand  sU  hundred  feet  upstrewn  and 
one  thousand  Ave  hundred  feet  downstream 
of  the  Warren  Creek  Pumping  Station. 

Section  33— This  section  authorizes  a  gen- 
eral program  of  asslsUnce  to  Sutes  In  the 
planning  for  development,  utUlzatlon,  and 
conservation  of  water  and  related  resources 
The  cooperative  program  authorized  by  this 
section  win  constitute  a  valuable  comple- 
ment to  the  program  being  carried  out  under 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  The  ap- 
propriation authorization  is  limited  to  %2  - 
000,000  annually,  and  no  more  than  4300  000 
may  be  expended  in  any  one  year  in  coop- 
erating with  any  SUte 

Section  33-^Sectlon  133  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  spoil  disposal 
faculties  In  the  Great  Lake*  Non-Fede'al 
Interests  are  required  to  contribute  35  per- 
cent of  the  construction  coat  of  the  facul- 
ties ThU  requirement  U  waived  upon  a  find- 
ing of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  for  the  area 
to  which  the  construction  of  the  faculty  ap- 
plies the  suu.  lu  political  subdlvuions  and 
Industrial  concerns  are  participating  in  an 
approved  plan  for  construction,  modification 
expansion,  or  rehablliutlon  of  waste  treat- 
ment facUltlee 

ThU  waiver  provtelon  applies  only  before 
construction  of  theee  facUltte*  ts  commenced. 
••  the  repayment  agreement  must  be 
executed  prior  to  construction  If  a  local 
community  agree*  to  pay  the  33  percent  and 
later  meeu  the  requlremenU  for  the  Admln- 
tstrators  findings,  no  reimbursement  may  be 
made. 

Section  33  ramedle*  thU  Inequity  by  pro- 
viding that  in  the  event  the  AdmlnUtrator'* 
finding*  occur  after  the  agreement  u  en- 
tered into,  any  paymenU  due  after  the 
daU  of  the  findings  shaU  be  waived 

Section  34 — ThU  section  suthorlzes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  make  a  compleu  study 
of  the  lums  of  local  cooperation  Involving 
hold  and  save  harmless  provUlons  which  have 
been  required  for  waur  resources  develop- 
ment projecu  prosecuted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  the  reason*  for  such  re- 
qulremenU. and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
Con«Tee*  not  laUr  than  June  30.  1974.  to- 
gether with  reoocnmendations  as  to  thoee 
lUms  of  local  cooperation  which  should  ap- 
proprlaUly  be  required  for  various  types  of 
waur  resources  development  projects 
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Section  36 — ThU  section  authorizes  and 
dlrecU  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  study 
land  use  practices  and  recreational  uses  at 
water  resource  development  proJecU  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  June  30.  1974.  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  best  use  of  such  lands 
for  outdoor  recreation,  fish  and  wUdllfe  en- 
hancement, and  related  purposes. 

Section  36 — This  section  amends  exUtlng 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
undertake  smaU  projecu  for  snagging  and 
clearing  for  flood  control  In  two  respects.  It 
raises  the  limit  for  Individual  projects  from 
•100.000  to  tSfiO.OOO  and  the  annual  exijendl- 
ture  limit  from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  The 
Increase  U  needed  to  keep  pace  with  rUlng 
construction  costs. 

Section  27— ThU  section  Increases  the 
monetary  llmlUtlons  applicable  to  emergency 
bank  protection  works  undertaken  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Individual  project 
amount  U  raised  from  $60,000  to  $260,000 
and  the  annual  expenditure  limitation  from 
$1,000,000  to  $6,000,000  The  Increases  are 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  Increase  In 
construction  cosu  since  1946  when  the  au- 
thority was  enacted.  The  section  also  clarifies 
the  application  of  the  authority  by  adding 
churches,  hospltaU,  schooU  and  other  non- 
profit public  services  to  the  definition  of 
faculties  which  are  eligible  for  protection. 

Section  28— ThLs  section  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  Improve 
perimeter  access  at  Lake  Texoma.  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  ExUtlng  roads  are  to  be  utUlzed 
to  the  exunt  feasible  Not  to  exceed  $3  mU- 
Uon  U  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
work. 

Section  29 — This  section  authorizes  the 
construction  of  approaches  to  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Rock  Island.  nilnoU,  Centennial 
Bridge.  It  amends  the  Rock  Island  toll  bridge 
Act.  63  SUt.  110,  by  inserting  "(Including 
the  eastern  approach  In  Rock  Island,  nu- 
noU)".  after  the  provUlons  for  reconstruc- 
tion, enlargement,  and  extension.  ThU 
amendment  would  apply  speclflcally  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  bridge  and  work  U  to 
commence  prior  to  December  1.  1974.  and 
ShaU  l)e  completed  by  December  I,  1977. 

Section  30 — ThU  section  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  enlargement  of  Lavon  Reservoir. 
Texas,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  provide  a  crossing  and  approaches  at 
Tlckey  Creek  and  sulUble  surfacing  to  per- 
mit all-weather  use  of  Collin  County  Road 
115  (Culleoke  Rotwl) . 

Section  31— ThU  section  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Long  Island. 
Plre  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point,  New 
York,  to  provide  that  non-Federal  Interests 
ShaU  (1)  contrlbuu  30  percentum  of  the 
first  coat  of  the  project.  Including  the  value 
of  lands,  easemenu  and  rights  of  way;  (3) 
hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes  free  from 
damages  due  to  the  construction  works:  and 
(3)  maintain  and  operaU  the  ImprovemenU 
In  accordance  with  regulations  pr«8crlbed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Section  33 — ThU  section  authorizes  a 
varied  and  comprehensive  approach  to  find 
means  of  preventing  and  reducing  the 
damages  caused  by  the  severe  eroelon  prob- 
lems along  the  Ohio  River.  The  section 
authorizes  an  Intensive  evaluation  of  the 
erosion  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
bank  protection  works  should  be  provided 
at  thU  time  It  also  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  develop  and  evaluate  new 
methods  and  techniques  for  bank  protec- 
tion, conduct  research  on  soU  sUbUlty. 
Identify  the  causes  of  eroelon,  and  recom- 
mend means  for  prevention  and  correction 
of  the  problems 

In  addition,  the   Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U 
authorized  to  construct  and  evaluate  demon- 
stration projects  as  determined  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

Section  33— ThU  section  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  the  Scioto  River,  Ohio,  to  permit  the 
construction  of  local  protection  works  at 
ChlUlcothe,  Ohio,  prior  to  commencement 
of  construcUon  of  the  Mill  Creek  Reservoir. 
The  project  as  origlnaUy  authorized  pro- 
vided that  the  local  work  could  not  be  under- 
taken untU  after  construction  of  the  reser- 
voir. 

Construction  of  the  reservoir  has  been 
delayed.  In  the  meantime,  the  town  of 
Chllllcothe  U  without  badly  needed  flood  pro- 
tection. Under  thU  section,  the  local  protec- 
tion work  can  proceed  flr«t  with  necessary 
revisions  In  the  plan  to  provide  a  degree  of 
protection  substantially  equivalent  to  that 
provided  by  the  project  as  orlglnaUy  author- 
ized. 

Section  34 — ThU  section  modifies  the 
project  for  Newburgh  Lock  and  Dam,  Indiana, 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform 
bank  protection  work  along  the  Ohio  River 
at  Newburgh,  Indiana.  Local  interests  are 
required  to  furnish  neceesary  lands,  ease- 
ments and  rlghU  of  way,  operate  and  main- 
tain the  works  after  completion,  and  hold 
and  save  the  United  Sutes  free  from  damages 
due  to  the  construction  works. 

Section  36 — ThU  section  authorizes  a  dem- 
onstration pUot  study  program  of  bank  su- 
bUlzatlon  on  the  delta  and  hill  areas  of  the 
Yazoo  River  Basin,  Mississippi. 

Section  36 — This  section  authorizes  the 
construction  of  a  two  lane,  aU-weather  paved 
road  extending  from  old  United  States  High- 
way 40.  near  WeUnar,  California,  to  the  El- 
dorado County  Road  near  Spanish  Dry  Dig- 
gings, to  replace  a  road  which  wUl  be  closed 
as  a  result  of  construction  of  the  Aubiim 
Dam  and  Reservoir. 

Section  37— ThU  section  authorizes  and 
direcu  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  review  the 
requlremenU  for  local  cooperation  for  the 
Sanu  Cruz  Harbor  project,  Santa  Cruz,  CaU- 
fornla,  with  particular  reference  to  Federal 
and  non-Federal  cost  sharing,  and  report  his 
findings  to  Congress  within  one  year. 

Section  38— ThU  section  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  review  the 
requlremenU  of  local  cooperation  for  the 
project  for  Anaheim  Bay,  California,  with 
particular  reference  to  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral cost  sharing,  and  to  report  hU  findings 
to  Congress  within  one  year. 

Section  39 — This  section  authorizes  and 
direcu  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  undertake 
such  emergency  bank  sUbUlzatlon  measures 
as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital  Uj  Yankton.  South  Dakota,  from 
damages  caused  by  bank  erosion  downstream 
of  Gavins  Point  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River 
Section  40 — ThU  section  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  San  LuU  Obispo  Harbor.  California 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  ac- 
cept In  annual  installmenu  during  the  pe- 
riod of  construction  the  cash  contribution 
of  local  InteresU  required  by  the  project 

Section  41— ThU  section  authorizes  and 
direcu  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  make  a 
detaUed  study  and  report  of  the  total  bene- 
fits and  costs  attrlbuUble  to  the  water  re- 
sources development  proJecU  undertaken 
in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  The  evaluation  of  benefiu  and 
cosu  Is  to  Include  consideration  of  the  en- 
hancement of  regional  economic  develop- 
ment, quality  of  the  total  environment,  the 
weU  being  of  the  people,  and  the  luiUonal 
economic   development.   The   report   of   the 
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study  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  within 
two  years  after  funds  are  made  available  to 
InitUte  the  study. 

Section  42 — This  oectlon  authorizes  a  com- 
bination of  emergency  work  and  studies  to 
help  prevent  and  reduce  damages  from 
streambank  erosion  in  the  reach  of  the 
Missouri  River  between  Pert  RandaU  Dam, 
South  Dakota,  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  It  pro- 
vides for  emergency  bank  stabUization  works 
as  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

The  section  also  authorizes  and  direcu  an 
intensive  evaluation  of  streambank  eroelon 
along  the  Missouri  River  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  additional  bank  protecton 
works  should  be  provided  at  thU  time.  In 
addition,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  to  develop 
and  evaluate  new  methods  and  techniques 
for  bank  protection,  conduct  research  on 
sou  subUlty:  identify  the  causes  of  erosion, 
and  recommend  means  for  prevention  and 
correction  of  the  problems.  The  resuiu  of 
the  studies,  with  recommendations,  are  to 
be  reported  to  the  Congress. 

Section  43— This  section  modifies  the  Cave 
Run  Lake  Project.  Kentucky,  to  provide  that 
the  construction  of  any  proposed  road  to  the 
Zllpo  Recreation  Area  shall  not  be  under- 
taken which  bUecU  those  lands  in  the  Dan- 
iel Boone  National  Forest,  Kentucky,  desig- 
nated as  the  Pioneer  Hunting  Area. 

Section  44 — This  section  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convev 
to  the  MountraU  County  Park  Commission  of 
MountraU  County.  North  Dakota,  certain 
described  tracu  of  land  at  the  Garrison  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  on  the  Missouri 
River.  The  lands  are  to  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mission solely  fcr  public  park  and  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Section  45 — ThU  section  amends  section 
252  of  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide that  the  costs  of  replacing  certain  com- 
munity services,  for  which  the  Act  provides 
assUtance.  shaU  Include  these  costs  Incurred 
In  obtaining  substitute  services  during  the 
period  of  repair,  restoration,  reconstruction, 
or  replacement  of  facilities  to  the  extent 
such  cosu  exceed  the  cost  which  would  have 
been  incurred  In  providing  such  services  but 
for  the  disaster. 

Section  46 — ThU  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  amend  the  contract 
between  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  Washington, 
and  the  United  SUtes  for  use  of  storage 
space  in  the  Wynoochee  River,  Washington, 
for  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply! 
The  city  entered  into  the  contract  on  the 
basis  of  projected  needs  of  local  industry, 
however,  these  needs  have  not  materialized 
because  of  adverse  economic  and  employ- 
ment conditions  In  the  area,  and  the  city 
has  no  customers  for  the  water. 

SecUon  46  provides  for  an  adjustment  In 
the  repayment  schedule  so  that  whUe  tiie 
city  U  seekliig  customers,  us  payments  wlU 
start  at  only  one-tenth  of  what  they  other- 
wise would  have  been,  and  wiu  increase 
(gradually  over  a  ten  year  period.  The  In- 
terest rate  to  be  charged  wlU  remain  that 
established  by  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 
Section  47 — ThU  secUon  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  Wynoochee  Dam  and  Ijike  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  .\rmv,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Knglne<^-^  15  »■:•.;.  ^laed 
and  directed  to  transfer  :.  -..^e  siAte  of 
Washington  not  to  exceed  i*y^  XK  for  con- 
struction of  fish  hatchery  Ja  •..e>  ror  mltl- 
gauon  of  project-cavised  losses  of  natural 
spawning  areas  for  trout 

Section  48 — Section  7  of  the  River  Basin 
Monetary  AuthorlzaUon  and  MlsceUaneous 
ClvU  Works  Amendment  Act  of  1970  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Army  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineer*,  to  parUd- 
pau  with  the  SUU  of  MontSLna  In  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  fish 
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bAicbery  faculties  to  mitigate  tsh  losses 
caused  by  tbe  Llbby  D*in  project.  Kootenai 
River,  Montana  The  amour.t  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation was  Umlted  to  t750  000.  Tbls  par- 
ticipation was  Intended  to  cover  the  con- 
struction cost  of  hatchery  facliuips  capable 
of  producing  35.000  pounds  per  year  of  west 
slope  cutthroat  trout  and  operating  and 
maintaining  the  facilities  for  about  ten 
years. 

The  actual  coeta  have  txxrned  out  to  be 
much  higher  than  originally  estimated,  pri- 
marily because  of  requirements  for  pollution 
control  and  water  reuse,  and  section  48  re- 
flects this  Increase. 

Section  49 — This  section  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  Ubby  Dam.  Montana,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire  not  more 
than  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the 
mitigation  of  wildlife  grazing  losses  caused 
by  the  project,  and  to  participate  with  the 
State  of  Montana  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
lands  for  grazing  purposes. 

Section  50 — This  section  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  Llbby  Dam.  Montaha.  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  .acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Knglneers,  to  reimburse  Boundary 
County,  Idaho,  for  the  cost  incurred  to 
elevate,  relocate,  or  reconstruct  the  bridge 
located  at  the  mouth  of  Deep  Creek  as  l:  Joins 
the  Kootenai  River  This  work  on  the  bridge 
Is  made  necessary  by  the  increased  duration 
of  high  fiows  In  the  Kootenai  River  caused  by 
drawdown  of  Llbby  Dam.  which  would  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  amount  of  time  the 
bridge  la  under  water  and  unusable  during 
spring  and  early  summer 

Section  51 — This  section  declares  a  de- 
scribed portion  of  the  East  River  in  New  York 
County.  State  of  New  York,  to  be  not  a  navi- 
gable water  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
a^d  gives  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
filling  In  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  area  or 
the  erection  of  permanent  pile  supported 
structures  In  the  area. 

The  area  involved  Is  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed Manhattan  Landing  Project  being  de- 
veloped by  the  City  of  New  York 

The  declaration  of  non-navlgablUty  Is  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  cloud  on  title  resulting 
from  the  navigation  servitude  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Committee  has  included  the  require- 
ment that  the  proposed  project  be  deter- 
mined to  be  In  the  pubUc  Interest  on  the 
basis  of  environmental  studies  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
Icv  Act  of  19<59  This  will  require  the  con- 
sideration and  balancing  of  the  environmen- 
tal and  other  Impacts  of  the  proposed 
project. 

Section  S2 — The  project  for  hurricane- 
flood  control  protection,  from  Cape  Pear 
to  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  Stat^ 
line  was  authorized  in  19«6  .'Vdvanced  en- 
gineering and  design  has  been  completed,  but 
construction  has  not  yet  been  commenced 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  anxious  to  be- 
gin work  at  the  Brunswick  County  Beaches, 
and  wishes  to  start  the  work  with  State 
funds.  Section  52  authorizes  the  State  to  do 
this  and  be  reimbursed  later 

3-ctlon  M — This  section  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  flood  protection  on  the  Orand  River 
and  tributaries.  Missouri  and  Iowa,  author- 
ised by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19«5.  to  au- 
thorize the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  proceed 
with  engineering  and  design  of  the  Pattons- 
burg  Lake  project  so  as  not  to  preclude  the 
subsequent  addition  of  power 

Section  64— This  aectton.  which  U  to  be 
cited  as  the  "Shoreline  Erosion  Control 
Demonstration  Act  of  l»72."  authorizes  a 
program  to  develop  and  demonstrate  low- 
cost  means  to  prevent  and  control  thore- 
Une  erosion  The  Secrstarv  of  the  Army  is 
directed  to  establish  and  conduct,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  a  national  shoreline 
•rosioa    coatrol    dsvelopiaenc    and    demon- 
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stratlon  program,  consisting  of  planning, 
constructing,  operating,  evaluating,  and 
demonstrating,  prototype  devloes.  both  en- 
gineered and  vegetative.  The  program  Is  to 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgrlctUture.  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  private  ortanlaaUons. 
and  the  Shorellna  Erosion  Advisory  'TPanel 
established  by  the  Act 

Demonstration  projects  are  to  be  under- 
taken at  no  less  than  two  sites  each  on  the 
shorelines  of  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts,  and  of  the  Qreat  Lakes. 

SecUon  55 — This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide  technical  and 
engineering  assistance  to  non-Pederal  pub- 
lic Interests  in  developing  structural  and 
nonstructural  methods  of  preventing  dam- 
ages attributable  to  shore  and  streamt>ank 
erosion. 

Section  a«— This  secUon  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  Investigate,  plan,  and 
construct  projects  for  the  control  of  stream- 
bank  erosion  in  the  United  SUtes,  its  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  such  projects  are  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  sound  fiood  plain  man- 
agement and  wlU  result  in  substantial  pub- 
lic benefits  through  the  provision  of  needed 
protection  to  public,  residential,  and  com- 
mercial properties. 

No  single  project  may  be  constructed 
under  this  section  If  the  estimated  Federal 
first  coet  exceeds  USO.OOO.  An  annual  ex- 
penditure llmlUtlon  of  $10,000,000  Is  Im- 
posed 

Section  67— The  InltUl  project  for  Presque 
Isle  Peninsula.  Erie.  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
cooperative  project  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
completed  In  195«  The  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1960  modified  the  project  by  provid- 
ing for  Federal  participation  In  beach  re- 
plenishment for  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
the  year  of  the  first  major  replenishment. 
The  10-year  Ume  ihnlt  for  Federal  partic- 
ipation In  beach  replenishment  has  expired. 
The  project  U  being  severely  eroded  and 
portions  of  the  groin  system  are  threatened 
by  erosion.  The  project  is  under  review  at 
this  time  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  should  be  modified  to  pro- 
vide other  means  of  protection  to  reduce 
erosion. 

This  section  would  reactivate  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  beach  replenishment  for  an- 
other five  years,  or  If  the  review  study  Is 
not  completed  by  that  time,  until  a  report 
on  the  review  study  Is  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Section  58— This  section  modifies  the 
project  for  navigation  in  the  Atchafalava 
River  and  Bayous  Chene,  Boeuf.  and  Black. 
Louisiana,  to  provide  that  local  interests 
shall  contribute  25  per  centum  of  the  cosu 
of  areas  required  for  initial  and  subsequent 
disposal  of  spoU,  and  of  necessary  retain- 
ing dikes,  bulkheads  and  embankments 
thersfor. 

This  cost  sharing  requirement  Is  to  be 
waived  upon  a  finding  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  EnvironmenUl  Protection  Agency, 
that  appropriate  local  Interests  are  partici- 
pating In  and  In  compliance  with  an  ap- 
proval plan  for  the  general  area,  for  thr  con- 
stnjction.  modification,  expansion,  or  rehabil- 
itation of  ws^  treatment  (acUltlss. 

Section  5W-Thts  section  authorizes  the 
Srates  of  niiaols  and  Iowa  to  contract  In- 
dlvlduaUy  or  flolntly  with  either  or  both  of 
the  cities  of^lCsokuk.  Iowa  and  Burlington. 
Iowa,  to  assums  responilbUlty  for  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  bridges 
at  Keoktik  and  Burlington  over  tbs  MImIs- 
sippl  River  The  bridges  wUl  become  toll  free 
after  execution  of  the  agreement  shifting  the 
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responsibility  for  the   bridges  to  either  or 
both  SUtes 

Section  80— This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform  channel 
clean-out  operations  and  snagging  and  clear- 
ing for  selected  streams  where  chronic  and 
persistent  fioodlng  conditions  exists  in  the 
lower  Ouyandot  River  Basin.  West  Virginia. 
In  the  Interest  of  flood  control  and  related 
purposes.  These  measures  are  to  be  per- 
formed on  an  interim  measure  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  R.  D.  BaUey  Lake  project, 
scheduled  for  1974. 

Section  81- This  section  authorizes  the 
construction  of  small  fiood  protection  proj- 
ects not  specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 
No  more  than  %2  million  may  be  allotted  for 
any  one  project,  and  there  Is  authorized  not 
to  exceed  US  million  In  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  next  five  fiscal  years  to  construct  these 
projects. 

Section  62— This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform  such  work  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  repair 
and  conversion  to  a  fixed  type  structure  of 
dam  numbered  3  on  the  Big  Sandy  River. 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  Th\a  dam,  orig- 
inally a  F^ederal  project,  was  authorized  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  local  Interests  by  the 
Act  of  August  6.  1956.  It  U  used  to  provide 
water  supply  for  communities  In  the  area. 
The  section  authorizes  work  necessary  to 
place  the  dam  In  good  condition  and  prevent 
Its  collapse. 

Section  63— This  section  extends  the  date 
by  which  non-Pederal  Interests  must  give 
their  agreement  of  local  cooperation  for  the 
Texas  City  and  vicinity  fiood  control  project. 
The  additional  time  Is  needed  for  the  local 
Interests  to  determine  if  they  want  the  orig- 
inal project  or  an  expanded  project  pro- 
tecting a  larger  area,  aa  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  which  gave  them 
the  option  of  the  two  projects. 

Section  64 — This  section  raises  the  annual 
authorized  funding  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers flood  plain  management  services  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program  the  Corps  Iden- 
tifies flood  plain  areas  and  gives  related 
technical  and  planiUng  guidance  to  local  and 
State  agencies  and  to  other  Federal  agencies 
Section  85— Section  loa(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  provides 
that  the  need  for  the  value  of  storage  for 
water  quality  control  in  any  Federal  reservoir 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Enviroiunental   Protection   Agency. 

Where  a  project  has  been  authorized  with 
water  quality  storage,  and  that  storage  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  to  be  not 
needed,  or  needed  In  a  different  amount,  an 
Act  of  Congress  is  needed  to  modify  the 
project,  as  a  project  piupose  may  not  be  de- 
leted without  such  Congressional  approval. 
Section  66  provides  a  procedure  whereby 
projects  may  be  modified  to  delete  water 
quality  storage  without  the  speclflc  approval 
of  Congress  In  limited  situations. 

Section  68— This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  o:  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  undertake  measures 
to  clear  that  portion  of  the  Little  Calumet 
River.  Illinois,  between  the  point  of  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Calumet-Sag  channel  and 
the  Indiana  State  line,  of  fallen  trees,  roots, 
silt,  and  other  debris  and  objects  which  con- 
tribute to  fioodlng.  unslghtUness.  and  poUu- 
tlon  of  the  river 

Section  87— This  section  authorizes  a  study 
by  the  VS  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  pos- 
sible recreational  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion uses  of  the  New  River  between  its  SouUi 
and  North  Forks  and  the  town  of  Fries.  Va. 

Section  88 — This  section  dlrecU  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  make  a  review  of  the  plan 
of   development   for   the   Lower   Rio   Orande 
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Basin  In  WUlacy,  Hidalgo  and  Cameron 
Counties,  Texas,  recommended  as  Phase  I  In 
the  rep<M-t  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  dated  July  1969.  and  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
proposed  Wlllacy-Hldalgo  FToodwater  Chan- 
nel, and  the  North  Floodway  Channel  as  flood 
control  Improvements  for  the  Lower  Rio 
Orande  Basin. 

Section  69 — This  section  msdlfles  the  proj- 
ect for  beach  erosion  control  and  hurricane 
flood  protection  In  Dade  County,  Florida,  to 
provide  for  construction  by  non -Federal  In- 
terests a  segment  of  the  project  south  of 
Bakers  Haulover  Inlet,  The  non -Federal  In- 
terests would  be  reimbursed  the  Federal 
&hare  as  that  share  Is  defined  In  the  original 
project  authorization. 

Section  70 — This  section  extends  the  pro- 
gram to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of 
extending  the  navigation  season  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1970.  The  extension  of  the  program 
Is  necessary  to  enable  the  gathering  of  suf- 
ficient data  and  to  complete  the  report  which 
Is  to  be  made  to  the  Congress  on  the  results 
of  the  program. 

Section  71 — This  section  directs  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  expedite  the  authorized  studv 
of  the  feasibility  of  enlarging  the  Corpus 
Chrlstl  Ship  Channel  and  authorizes  him  to 
accept  advance  funds  from  non-Pederal  In- 
terests to  perform  the  study. 

Section  72 — This  section  would  authorize 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  commence  work  on 
the  beach  erosion  asi>ect  of  the  combined 
hurricane-flood  protection  and  beach  erosion 
project  at  Bast  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway 
Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay,  New  York,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966.  Initiation 
of  construction  would  follow  completion  of 
environmental  studies  and  receipt  of  ade- 
quate local  participation  assurances  for  the 
beach  erosion  aspect.  Local  interest  would  be 
required  to  contribute  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  beach  erosion  aspect. 

Section  73 — This  section  directs  that  In  the 
survey,  planning,  or  design  by  any  Federal 
agency  of  any  project  Involving  flood  pro- 
tection, consideration  shall  be  given  to  non- 
structural alternatives  to  prevent  or  reduce 
flood  damages.  These  non-structural  alterna- 
tives would  Include  such  things  as  flood- 
proofing  of  structures;  flood  plain  acquisition 
for  recreational,  flsh  and  wildlife,  and  other 
public  purposes:  and  relocation. 

Section  74 — This  section  authorizes  the 
construction  of  the  Area  VIII  unit  of  the 
Arkansas  Red  River  Basins  Water  Quality 
Control  Project  in  advance  of  the  flnal  en- 
gineering and  design  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  other  units  In  the  project.  This  will  avoid 
unnecessary  delay  in  implementation  of  the 
overall  project. 

Section  75 — This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
need  for  means  of  providing  visitor  protec- 
tion services  at  Corps  of  Engineers  recreation 
areas,  and  to  report  to  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  December  31,  1974. 

Section  76 — This  section  amends  the  exist- 
ing authority  available  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  conduct  a  survey  of  water  utilization 
and  control  of  the  Great  South  Bay,  New 
York,  Including  the  waters  of  adjoining  lesser 
bays  and  inlets,  and  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  navigation,  fisheries,  flood  control,  con- 
trol of  noxious  weeds,  water  pollution,  water 
quality  control,  beach  erosion  and  recrea- 
tion, by  specifying  that  the  survey  shall  be 
provided  to  the  Congress  by  31  July  1975,  and 
shall  Include  the  use  of  a  comprehensive 
computer  model 

Section  77— ThU  section  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  to  lncr«ase 
the  Federal  share  of  the  separate  costs  al- 
located to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
from  fifty  percent  to  seventy-five  pertsent. 

Section  78 — Ttiis  section  modifies  the  proj- 
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ect  for  IndUi.  Bei.a  Wash,  Arizona,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  costs  of  a  required  siphon  sys- 
tem bs  borne  by  the  United  States. 

Section  79-^  This  .secuon  mtxllfies  the 
Oologah  Reservoir  project,  Oklahoma  to  pro- 
vide that  the  storage  provided  la  :he  reservoir 
for  hydroelectric  power  product lo;.  may  be 
reassigned  to  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  and  made  available  for  such  purpose 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended. 

Section  80 — This  section  enacts  Into  law 
the  Interest  rate  formula  used  In  the  formu- 
lation and  evaluation  of  water  resource 
projects  as  established  by  the  Water  He- 
sources  Council  in  1968  It  also  enacts  Into 
law  the  so-called  'Grandfather  provision 
adopted  by  the  Water  Resources  Council  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  the  1968  for- 
mula to  previously  authorized  projects. 

Section  81 — This  section  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  study 
the  feasibility  and  practicality  of  construct- 
ing, op>eratlng  and  maintaining  a  hydraulic 
model  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  connecting  chatmels  and  an  asso- 
ciated technical  center.  The  model  would 
be  used  prlmarUy  to  study  levels  and  flows 
with  secondary  purposes  and  uses  being  de- 
termined during  the  study  as  applicable  and 
needed  by  the  various  Federal  and  State 
agencies  concerned  with  the  water  resources 
of  the  basin.  The  report  of  the  stuav  must 
be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30.  1976. 

Section  82— This  section  amends  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  emergency  fiood  fighting  au- 
thority by  clarifying  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  reim- 
burse the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  his 
emergency  expenditures  may  be  appropriated 
to  him.  It  also  authorizes  the  emergency 
provision  of  drinking  water  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  communities  whose  water  supply 
Is  contaminated  and  a  threat  to  the  public 
health. 

Section  83 — This  section  authorizes  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  relocate  the  town  of 
North  BonnevUle,  including  cooperating  In 
the  planning  of  the  new  town  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  appropriate  non-Ped- 
eral agencies:  to  acquire  lands  necessary  for 
the  new  town  and  to  convey  title  to  said 
lands  to  Individuals,  business  or  other  en- 
titles: to  construct  a  central  sewage  collec- 
tion and  treatment  facility  and  other  nec- 
essary municipal  faculties  In  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  BonnevUle  Lock  and 
Dam,  Oregon  and  Washington  (Second  Pow- 
erhouse) . 

Section  84 — This  section  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  flood  control  on  Four-mile  Run.  city  of 
Alexandria  and  Arlington  County,  Virginia, 
to  Incorporate  certain  reductions  in  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  project,  to  limit  the 
Federal  participation,  and  to  require  non- 
Pederal  interests  to  bear  an  equitable  por- 
tion of  project  respousibUltles. 

Section  85 — This  section  authorizes  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  satisfy  the  water  and  re- 
lated resotircea  needs  of  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  It  consists  of  advanced  engineering  and 
design  of  the  Verona  and  Sixes  Bridge  proj- 
ects, construction  and  evaluation  of  a  treat- 
ment plant  to  purify  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac  Estuary,  and  a  review  study  of  the 
water  and  related  resources  needs  of  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  and  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area. 

Section  86 — This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Enghaeers.  to  assist  the  National 
Park  Service  In  the  Park  Service's  program 
to  restore  the  ecological  and  historical  values 
of  Dyke  Marsh  on  the  Potomac  River 

The  section  also  directs  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. In  consultation  with  other  Inter- 
ested  agencies,   to  study   the  sUtatlon  and 
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to  recommend  feasible  and  envlronmentaUy 
sound  means  of  removing  riverbed  materials 
and  methods  of  disposal  of  such  materials. 

Section  87 — This  section  authorises  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  study  the  XeaslblUty 
of  modifying  the  project  for  Bayou  Cocodrte. 
I>juisis.:i.^,  by  eiJarging  the  channel  uf  Bayou 
(.ou tableau  between  Wa&hington  and  the 
protection  levee,  :r.  ;;eu  of  the  authorized 
diversion  channel,  and  the  Installation  of 
addltioual  culverts  through  the  west  protec- 
tion levee. 

Section  88— This  section  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  flood  control  below  Chatfleld  Dam 
on  the  South  Platte  River,  Colorado,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  par- 
ticipate with  non -Federal  mtere«u  In  the 
acquisition  of  lanos  and  the  development 
of  recreational  faculties  immediately  down- 
stream of  the  Chatfleld  Dam  In  lieu  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  authorized  channel  improve- 
ments. 

SecUon  89— This  section  modifies  the  Ap- 
plegate  Dam  and  Reservoir  Project,  Oregon 
to  provide  that  prior  to  use  of  the  project 
for  irrigation,  non-Federal  interests  must 
make  arrangements  with  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  repayment  of  the  Irrigation 
cosu  under  the  reclamation  Uws. 

Section  90— This  section  authorizes 
through  Phase  I  advanced  engUieering  and 
design,  flood  protection  measures  for  the 
Tug  Pork  VaUey.  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Section  91— This  section  authorizes  a  drift 
and  debris  removal  project  for  New  York  Har- 
bor, and  authorizes  not  to  exceed  $14  mUUon 
to  carry  out  the  project. 

Section  92— This  section  modifies  the  hur- 
ricane-flood protection  project  for  Lake  Pont- 
chartraln.  Louisiana,  to  permit  the  non- 
Pederal  Interests  to  repay  their  case  con- 
tribution in  25  yearly  Installmnets 

Section  93— This  section  Increases  from 
$22,000  to  $46,000  the  authorized  annual  ex- 
penditure for  United  States  parUclpat^on  In 
the  Permanent  International  Association  of 
NavlgaUon  Congresses  (PIANCi. 

Section  94— This  section  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  repaS 
existing  flood  damage  to  River  Road  and  Huff 
Road  in  Boone  County.  Kentucky,  or  to  relo- 
cat*^  these  roads  and  to  construct  needed 
streambank  protection  works  to  prevent  fu- 
ture erosion  damage  to  public  and  private 
facUlUes  at  and  near  Boone  County  Ken- 
tucky 

Section  95-Thls  section  modifies  the  proj- 
ect for  Russian  River.  Drv  Creek.  California 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  compensate  for  flsh  losses  on  the  Russian 
River,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Coyote  Dam.  through  measures 
such  as  possible  expansion  of  the  flsh  hatch- 
ery at  Warm  Springs  Dam. 

Section  96— This  section  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv.  acting 
through  the  Clilef  of  Engineers,  to  undertake 
a  feaslbUlty  study  concerning  acquisition  of 
apnrcxlmately  4.000  acres  adiacent  t.->  the 
project  for  Kehoe  Lake.  Kentuckv.  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  Ac- 
quLiltlon  would  provide  for  preservation  of 
the  area  In  its  natural  state  for  environ- 
mental Investigations 

Section  97— This  section  declares  certa-n 
described  portions  of  the  South  Prong  of  the 
Wicomico  River  WicomlCD  Countv  Marvland 
to  be  non-navigable  within  the  meaning  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  The  dedars- 
tlon  Is  contingent  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  .\rmy.  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  that  the  proposed  project 
Is  In  the  public  Interest,  based  on  engineer- 
ing and  environmental  studies  The  proposed 
project  Involves  revltaliaatlou  and  renewal 
of  the  riverfront  In  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

Section    98 — This    section    authorises    the 


Secretary  ot  the  Army  acting  through  th« 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  remove  silt  and  aquatic 
growth  from  Broadway  Lake,  Anderson 
County,  South  Carolina,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  •400.fXlO 

Section  W — This  section  authorizes  modi- 
fication of  the  Cache  River  Baala  feature. 
Mteslasippl  River  and  tributaries  project, 
Arkansas,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  the  mitigation  of  Qah  and  wlklllfe 
losses  caused  by  the  project. 

Section  100 — This  section  directs  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  construct  necessary  measures 
to  correct  a  design  deficiency  in  the  Knife 
River  Harbor  project  on  Lake  Superior.  Min- 
nesota, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $850,000. 

Due  to  this  error  In  Judging  the  ertent  of 
the  protective  works  necessary,  unsafe  en- 
trance conditions  to  the  harbor  continue  to 
exist  and  boats  moored  In  the  harbor  bav« 
been  severely  dama<(ed. 

This  section  directs  the  undertaking  of  the 
necessary  work  to  remedy  the  design  defl- 
clencv 

Section  101 — This  section  modifies  the  au- 
thorized project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Rahway  River,  New  Jersey,  to  provide  that 
costs  of  relocating  utilities  within  the  chan- 
nel walls  shall  be  borne  bv  the  United  States 

Section  100 — This  section  provides  that 
title  I  of  the  bin  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of   1973" 
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calendar  years  1974  and  107B,  unless  further 
authorization  Is  provided. 

The  following  table  fumlabes  for  tbe 
basins  shown  In  section  301  ot  the  bill  the 
dates  of  original  authorization  and  the 
amount  of  Increased  authorisations  needed 
for  the  work  to  be  performed  through  calen- 
dar year  1075. 
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TTTLX    IX. arVDI    BASIJJ     MOM*TAJ»T    AtTTHO«IZA- 

TION    ACT    or     1973 

Purftoae 

The  purpose  of  Title  TI  Is  to  authortee  an 
Increase  in  the  monetary  authorization  for 
16  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  previously 
approved  by  Congress 

Section  201  provides  increased  authoriza- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  river  basin  plans 
for  flood  control  and  related  purposec  under 
the  jurisdlet'.on  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  The  appropria- 
tions intended  to  be  covered  by  the  Increased 
authorizations  are  those  necessary  for  the 
p-heduled  funding  requirements  through 
jlendar  year  1975. 
fonetary  authorizations  first  were  put 
int^^ect  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936 
and  IWB  They  limit  authority  to  appropriate 
and  exp«i<l  funds  within  specified  basins  or 
specified  ^^yjT  projects  to  levels  below  the 
total  costs  of  the  authorized  basin  or  project 
developments.  In  this  way  they  give  the 
Congress  opportunity  to  review  and  control 
the  rate  of  accomplishment  of  the  basin 
plans  and  major  projects  to  which  they 
apply. 

In  these  plans,  the  Congress  has  approved 
an   entire   plan   for  development   of   a   river 
basin  In  the  Interest  of  flood  control,  navi- 
gation,   power,    and    allied    water    uses,    but 
limited  the  amounts  of  funds  to  anticipated 
appropriations  for  a  specified  period  of  yesoi. 
a:iovrlng  accomplishment  of  only  part  of  the 
plan.   Subsequently   the   Congress   has   aug- 
mented   some    of    the    previously    approved 
plans,  by  authorizing  additional  projects,  or 
modifications  of  projects,  and  increased  the 
mon.etary  authorization  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional   appropriations     When    the    monetary 
authorization  limit  of  a  plan  Is  approached, 
legislation  Is  required  to  provide  addltkxutl 
authorization  so  that  appropriations  can  be 
made  to  p»ermlt  the  plan  to  continue.  If  such 
legislation  Is  not  forthcoming  when  needed, 
construction   of  projects   In   the   basin   plan 
csLOnot  proceed,  even  if  funds  have  been  In- 
cluded In  appropriation  acts  for  this  purpose. 
At   the   prese.1t    time   there    ore   29    basin 
development  plans  subject  to  basin  monetary 
authorization      limitations.      Authorizations 
provided  to  date,  including  the  most  recent 
provided  by  legislation  In  1971,  are  adequate 
for  work  to  be  p>erformed  through  calendar 
year   1973    However,  there  are  basins  whose 
monetary  authorizations  will  be  exhausted  In 


Basin 


Act  of 
Congrtsi 


Aiaount 


AI«lMm»-Cao<a  Rivef Mtr.    2,  I9«5  J31.000  000 

A;Mnj«Riv«f Juiw  28. 1938  14.000.000 

SrMos  River S«pL    3.1954  19.000.000 

Onlril  tm)  nottwrn  Flondi Jun«  30.  1948  15  000  000 

Cohjmbu  »iv»r _ Jum  28.  19U  94.000.000 

Minijupm  Ri»et»nd  triDutinej..  May   15  1928  211.000,000 

Missouri  River Jun«  28,  1938  72.000,000 

North  BnncJ).  SuagiMhanniRivar.  Jti(y     3.1958  64  000  000 

0«i"0  River Jmiw  22,1936  120,000,000 

0««:hitJ  Rnwr M«y    17.1160  4.000,000 

ReO  River  Wattrwiy  protect Au(.  13,1968  9.000.000 

Sin  Joaqum  River 0«c    22  1944  83  000  000 

South  Ptjlte  River May    17  1950  15  000  000 

Upper  MtsstssiptM  Ittver Jhm  28. 1938  4,  000. 000 

White  River Jane  28, 1938  9,000.000 

Total 764,000,000 


Section  aoa — Section  202  authorizes  the 
Initiation  of  the  second  phase  of  the  bank 
erosion  control  works  and  setb«tck  leveee  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  California  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960.  Not  to 
exceed  •16.000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  and  this  816,000.000 
Is  added  to  the  Sacramento  River  Basin 
monetary  authorization. 

Section  203 — Section  203  of  the  blU  pro- 
vides that  Title  n  of  this  bUl  may  be  cited 
as  the  "River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization 
Act  of  1973". 

BJt.  iissa 

K  bill  to  name  the  Federal  office  build- 
ing, south,  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  the 
"F.  Edward  Hebert  Federal  Building""— 
H.R.  11622:  The  purpose  of  H.R.  11622 
is  to  name  the  Federal  office  building, 
south,  in  New  Orleans.  La.,  as  the 
"P.  Edward  Hebert  Federal  Building."' 

P  Edward  HiBERT  was  elected  to  the 
77th  Congress  and  has  been  reelected  to 
each  succeeding  Congress  ever  since.  He 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  has  served  with  great 
distinction  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, and  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct. 

He  is  widely  recognized  by  his  col- 
leagues and  constituents  for  his  In- 
valuable contributions  and  dedicated 
service. 

Hji.  iiaii 

A  bill  to  name  the  Federal  building, 
US.  post  office,  TJ3.  courthouse  in 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  as  the  "Frank  M.  Scar- 
lett Federal  Building"— H.R,  11311— the 
purpose  of  H.R.  11311  is  to  name  the 
Federal  building,  U.S.  post  office,  UJB. 
courthouse,  at  801  Gloucester  Street, 
Brunswick.  Oa.,  as  the  "Prank  M  Scar- 
lett Federal  Building. "' 

Francis  Mulr  Scarlett  was  bom  in 
Glynn  County,  Ga..  on  June  9.  1891,  and 
remained  a  resident  of  Glynn  County 
until  the  day  of  his  death  on  November 
18,  1971, 

In  1946  he  was  appointed  as  a  U.8. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Georgia,  Amonc  Judge  Scarlett's  pro- 
fessional accomplishments  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Brunswick  of  the 
southern  district  of  Georgia. 


B.a.    10044 

A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  expended  to  provide  facilities 
along  the  border  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  customs  and  Immigration  laws — 
HJI.  10044. 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  10044  is  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  the  enforcement  of  the  cus- 
toms and  Immigration  laws,"'  approved 
June  20.  1930.  as  amended  <  19  U.S.C.  68) 
to  increase  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  that 
may  be  expended  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and  im- 
migration laws  along  our  land  borders. 

Under  existing  law  (19  U.S.C.  68)   the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  and  the  Attorney 
General  are  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  general  appropriations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  acquire  land  and 
erect   buildings,   sheds,   office   quarters, 
and  living  facilities  wliich  are  otherwise 
unavailable,  at  points  along  the  Cana- 
dian and  Mexican  borders  and  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  as  an  aid  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  customs  and  immigration 
laws,    provided    that    the    amount    ex- 
pended on  any  one  project,  including  the 
site,  does  not  exceed  $100,000.  The  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  expend 
not  more  than  $100,000  for  similar  pur- 
poses in  Guam.  If  a  project  is  intended 
for  the  joint  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms and  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,   its   combined  cost  in- 
cluding the  site  is  charged  to  the  two 
appropriations  concerned.  The  proposed 
bill  would  Increase  the  maximum  costs 
that  may  be  incurred  under  existing  law 
to  $200,000. 

The  proposed  new  celling  of  $200,000 
Is  needed  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of 
site  acquisition  and  construction  since 
1962  when  Congress  last  amended  the 
original  act. 

Ba.     11763 

A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Visitor 
Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  an  Inter- 
city bus  terminal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses—H.R.  11763. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11763,  Is  to  amend 
the  National  Visitor  Center  Facilities 
Act  of  1968  to  facilitate  the  construction 
of  an  Intercity  bus  terminal,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  11763  smiends  the 
National  Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of 
1968  to  authorize  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Interior  to  lease  space  within  the  visitors 
center  parking  facility  to  be  constructed 
pursuant  to  the  act  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  terminal  In  connection 
with  the  new  railroad  pa.s.senger  s',Atlon 
now  planned.  It  is  contemplated  that  In- 
tercity bus  companies  will  ccwpemte  to 
construct  a  Joint  pa.vse!-.gpr  facility 

Essentially,  the  Department  would  be 
making  air  space  and  some  portions  of 
the  parking  facility  available  to  the  pri- 
vate companies  so  iv.'^  to  allow  private 
development  of  an  intermtxlal  transpor- 
tation terminal. 

Under  section  1  of  the  bill,  the  lessee 
would  bear  the  cost  of  con.<;tructlon  of 
the  facility  and  would  pay  rent  based 
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upon  the  economic  value  of  the  leased 
premises  and  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments to  be  construe  t-ed  by  him  Tlie 
plans  and  spe<  iflcatlons  would  be  subject 
to  the  Secretax>'s  approval  and  other 
conditions  of  the  lease  arrangement 
would  protect  the  Governments  long- 
term  interest  in  the  property,  particu- 
Isu-ly  in  reeard  to  the  terminals  relation- 
ship to  the  Interpretive  program  of  the 
visitor  center. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  is  Intended  to  ex- 
pand smd  make  more  flexible  the  ullilza- 
tlon  of  the  parking  facility  which  Ls  re- 
quired bv  the  act  to  be  coni^ructed  a.s 
part  of  the  visitor  center  complex  The 
bill  deletes  the  goal  that  the  purking 
facility  be  constructed  to  accommodate 
as  nearly  as  possible  4,000  motor  vehicles, 
but  Instead,  required  that  the  facilities 
house  a  balance  of  transportation  need.s, 
by  providing  for  adequate  circulation  for 
all  uses  and  the  accommodation  of 
charter  buses  and  shuttle  and  Interpre- 
tive visitor  transportation,  as  well  as 
private  automobiles. 

BILL  REPORTED  TO  THR  HOUSE  WHICB  FAILKD 
or  PASSAGE 

A  hearing  on  H.R.  11714  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  improved 
design,  lighting,  insulation,  and  archi- 
tectural standards  to  promote  efficient 
energy  use  in  residential,  commercial, 
and  industrial  buildings,  was  held  on 
December  11.  The  bill  was  reported  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  December  18 
under  suspension,  but  failed  to  receive 
the  two-thirds  majority. 

The  bill  provides  an  authorization  of 
$5  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $1  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  "The  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  from  both  the 
private  sector  and  the  GSA  showed  that 
this  sum  was  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  following  purposes ; 

First.  Experimentation  to  determine 
ways  to  save  our  energy  being  wasted  In 
building.  A  waste  which  far  exceeds  that 
of  most  other  uses.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  a  test  house  and  an 
environmental  chamber  for  this  purpovse 
They  are  doing  important  experimental 
work  In  this  area.  This  work  should  be 
encouraged  and  made  available  to  the 
American  citizen. 

Second.  Universities,  public  agencies, 
private  individuals  and  organizations 
have  been  working  in  this  area  Until 
now  with  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  inexperisive  energy  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  them  It  is  imperative 
now  that  we  gather  that  Information. 
analyze  It.  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  made 
available  to  the  public. 

Third.  Major  installations  such  as  hos- 
pitals, .schools,  industrial  buildings  use 
great  amounts  of  enerey.  But  we  are  in- 
formed that  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  design  of  such  faculties  to 
make  thrifty  use  of  energv-.  This  Is  not 
as  simple  a  problem  as  say  adding  insu- 
lation to  an  existing  dwelling  place  It  is 
a  complicated  problem  requiring  study 
and  evaluation  by  the  best  engineering 
and  architectural  brains,  coordination 
between  discipline  and  development,  and 
new  understanding  of  our  needs. 
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Fourth  DLbsemination  of  tlie  informa- 
uon.  Telling  the  pubUc,  the  professions, 
and  the  State  and  lcx;al  authorities  the 
findings  and  best  way  of  utilizing  them. 
Today  mast  of  us  rely  on  a  httle  folder 
tnat  comes  with  our  heating  bill  for  ad- 
vice. We  need  more  than  that  now.  We 
need  to  know  when  we  support  a  bond 
Is-sue  for  a  building  that  proper  energ>- 
savmg  techniques  will  be  used.  They  can 
only  be  used  if  we  will  find  out  what  they 
are  and  tell  the  American  public  so  it 
too  knows. 

BnLS    EIPORTRD    IN    THE    HOUSE    BTJT   NOT   ACTXD 

XTPON 

B.     1801 

.\  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  20, 
1963.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  mint  buildings  'S,  IPOli  : 
Hearings  were  held  on  November  13, 
1973,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  and  the  bill  was 
repon-ed  favorably  to  the  full  commit- 
t-ee  On  November  .^9.  1973.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  ordered  S  1901  to  be 
reported  to  the  House  without  objection 

The  act  of  August  20.  1963,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C,  291-4',  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  acting  through  the 
Admin bitrator  of  General  Services  to  ac- 
quire sites  for,  and  to  construct  and 
equip,  such  buDdings  as  may  be  necessary 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  Tiie  legislation 
would  amend  section  4  of  that  act  to  in- 
crease from  $45  mUhon  to  $95  million  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  building  of  new  mints  and  would 
extend  the  time  durmg  which  monies 
could  be  appropriated  from  July  1.  1973 
to  July  1,  1983,  This  increase,  together 
with  the  balance  remaining  for  that  pre- 
viously authorized,  will  permit  construc- 
tion of  a  new  mint  at  Denver,  Colo.,  to 
replace  the  existing  Denver  mint, 

S.    2SI 

On  December  21,  1973,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  reported  favorably  S. 
261,  extension  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
A.sslstance  Act. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
continue  full  Federal  funding  of  the  first 
$25,000  of  any  .single  relocation  payment 
for  2  additional  years  after  the  July  i. 
1972,  deadline  which  was  esUblished  In 
Public  Law  91-646  This  extension  should 
be  sufficient  to  allow  aU  States  to  come 
into  compliance  with  the  law. 

Since  amendments  to  the  act  passed 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  in  1972,  but 
the  conference  report  failed  final  enact- 
ment in  tlie  late  hours  of  the  se.ssion,  in 
our  judgment  States  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  anticipate  reimbursement  for 
projects  commenced,  and  this  legislation 
will  insure  the  contmuation  of  some  ver>- 
meaningful  programs  which  had  been 
planned  with  full  expectation  of  Federal 
reimbursement 

The  committee  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings, March  13.  14.  and  15.  1973,  at  which 
time  t-estlmony  was  heard  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  which  indicated 
that  because  of  the  lack  of  Federal  funds, 
manj-  worthwhile  programs  were  being 
delayed. 

In  addition  to  the  2 -year  extension, 
three   additional   amendments   are  in- 
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eluded  in  the  House  version  of  S  261.  The 

first,  section  10^1^  clarifies  the  mclu- 
.aon  of  "legislative  takings"  in  the  orig- 
inal 1970  act. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  amendment 
reiterate  the  intent  of  Congress  to  insure 
that  ail  persons  displaced  by  projects 
after  J<inuary  2,  1971.  shall  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  act,  Tiie  first  Involves  a 
General  Services  Administration  lease 
project  m  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  the  sec- 
ond involves  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitut-e  Res.earch  Center  at  Tufts  Univer- 
sity, Boston,  Mass. 

HS.     10701 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October  27, 
1965,  relating  to  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  to  provide  for  construction 
and  operation  of  certain  port  facilities — 
H.R  10701 

This  legis.lation  provides  for  the  licens- 
ing and  regulation  of  deepwater  ports  off 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  These  port 
facilities  are  necessary  to  handle  the 
large  supe.'-tankers  and  make  possible 
the  efficient  importation  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  product*. 

Among  the  most  bai-ic  and  Important 
concepts  in  the  bili  are  those  of  'adja- 
cent State"  and  "significantly  affected 
State" 

A  State  must  meet  two  requirements  to 
qualify  as  an  adjacent  State.  Its  coast 
must  be  nearer  than  that  of  any  other 
State  to  the  deepwater  port  facility;  and 
aU  or  a  major  part  of  the  land-based  fa- 
cilities directly  related  to  that  deepwater 
port  must  be  located  in  the  StAie.  If  a 
State  meets  these  requirements,  then  its 
interest  in  the  facility  and  the  facilitv's 
potential  effect  on  the  State  are  such  that 
the  State  is  given  three  special  consider- 
ations by  the  legislation.  These  are: 
First,  a  preferential  right  to  be  granted 
a  license  for  the  construction  suid  opera- 
tion of  the  facility:  second,  no  Ucense 
may  be  granted  to  sjiy  person  to  con- 
struct or  operate  such  a  faciUty  unless 
the  adjacent  State  has  an  environmental 
program  which  includes  construction  of 
deepwater  port  facilities  off  its  coast  and 
the  proposed  facility  and  directly  related 
land-based  facilities  are  consistent  with 
that  program:  and  third,  the  adjacent 
State  may  charge  fees  for  tlie  use  of  the 
facility  and  its  directlj-  related  land- 
based  facilitie.s.  such  fees  to  be  limited  to 
the  State's  economic.  en\"ironmenta!,  and 
administrative  costs  attributable  to  the 
facilities,  as  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion, The  fee,?  cannot  include  cost.<  that 
can  be  recovered  through  other  cost  re- 
covery pro\'lslons  such  as  ad  valorem 
taxes 

A  "significantl.v  affected  State"  is  de- 
fined as  a  State  whose  shorelines  might 
s-offer  environmental  harm  as  a  res'.ilt  of 
the  activities  of  a  deepwater  pert  facility. 
The  Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Commis- 
sion cannot  Lssue  a  license  for  a  deep- 
water  port  facility  unless  it  has  first 
considered  the  economic.  en\ironmental, 
esthetic,  and  ret;:o:;al  effects  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  facility 
on  all  significantly  affected  States 

The  bill  establishes  a  Deep\*-ater  Port 
Facilities  Commission  to  grant  licenses 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 


de«pwater  port  facilities    The  Commls- 
-:cr  -rjOsta  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
-  r -h::  !     the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
....    ,,.,-..'_.      3f  Commerce,  the  Admln- 
^'-Au  r    r  :.  •  Environmental  Protection 
A«»>:  -      Hjid  oie  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
a-t     ,       -ouKh  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
•   >    ~^v  r  -H--.  of  Transportation  Is  des- 
•i-  hv^'      ..a.rman   of   the   Commission. 
:"^  -• '    ^Timissions  license  is  the  only  Ped- 
er^..       ->:  _-  -^-i;;r«d.  One  environmental 
lm;^t.  •  <t,av::.--::    for  each  license  Is  pre- 
pared •  ,  •:  .■      mmlsslon. 

The  ■ .  1  .on  authorlres  two  or  more 
SUtes  to  negotiate  or  enter  into  agree- 
ments or  compacts,  not  In  conflict  with 
*ny  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States, 
for  thf  "vrtructlon  and  operation  of 
deepwA-.,-  <  -.  facilities,  and  the  estab- 
lishment 01  agencies  to  Implement  the 
compacts. 

The  leirtaJatlon  also  provides  that  no 
person  shall  on  the  ground  of  sex  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In,  be  denied 
benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity; 
first,  carried  on  or  receiving  assistance 
under  the  act  of  October  27.  19«5  sec- 
ond, ur  •--  -^ -  jurisdiction  of  the  Deep- 
water  f'  -.  rnollltles  Commission  and 
third,  the  water  resources  program  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 
«nx  AFPmoTH)  bt  the  hocsz  ako  suiats  ant 

VTTOrD  BT  THE  P«£SID«irr 

BA  lesii 

Section    164(a)     of    the    Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  provided  that  no 


^\  1 1  ^^l(  ).\n  (  n  Hi  M.\KK,>, 

Federal  financial  assistance  for  thp  pur- 
chase of  buses  .:.,!-:  the  Urta:  M^^s 
Transit  Act  ox  .j6-i  j^A  under  suo-,*h;- 
tlons  (a>  and  (c)  of  secUon  142,  title  23. 
United  States  Code— urban  system— and 
under  subsection  (e)  of  section  103  title 
'^.  United  SUtes  Code— lnt^r^'a>  t rn^ns- 
fer — shall  be  provided  to  a;  i;>;  -uit 
for  such  assistance  unless  the  apphcaiit 
and  the  Secretary  of  TransportaUon 
shall  have  first  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment 'Jiat  such  applicant  will  not  engage 
In  charter  bus  operations  outside  the  ur- 
ban area  within  which  the  applicant  pro- 
vides regularly  scheduled  mass  transit 
service  A  violation  of  the  agreement 
would  bar  an  applicant  from  receiving 
additional  asaistance  imder  these  pro- 
visions of  law. 

Unfortunately,  section  164(a)  was  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  local  transit  au- 
thonties  from  engaging  in  charter  bus 
operations  even  though  private  bus 
operators  In  the  area  were  unwilling  or 
unable  to  provide  the  necessary  service. 
Since  this  was  not  Intended.  HJt.  10511 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  to  ease  the 
restrictions  Imposed  on  local  transit 
operators  as  a  result  of  section  164»a) . 

The  amendment  provided  that  no 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  the  pur- 
chase of  buses  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  may  be  provided  to 
any  appUcant  if  it  engages  In  charter  bus 
operations  outside  the  urban  area  within 
which  It  provides  regularly  scheduled 
mass  transit  service,  except  as  provided 
in  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  The  Secretary  would  as- 
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sure  that  fair  and  equitable  agreements 
&T^  reached  which  would  not  foreclose 
private  operators  from  the  charter  bus 
industry.  The  agreements  would  be  en- 
forceable by  the  Secretary;  for  a  con- 
tinuing pattern  of  violations,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  bar  a  grantee 
or  operator  from  further  capital  assist- 
ance under  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act. 

The  amendment  would  also  permit  the 
Secretary  to  revise  any  agreements 
theretofore  entered  into  under  section 
1641  a)  to  reflect  the  new  standards  and 
remedies  authorized  by  the  new  legisla- 
tion. 

buj.  oBonuo  rxpoktcd  ro  the  mousk 

B.  tOTB 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
as  amended  '  S  2079  >  The  bUl  would  ex- 
empt the  Federal  Judiciary  and  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court  from  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  under 
section  210(J)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  charge  anyone  furnished 
space  and  senices  at  rates  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1975  It  would  authorize 
appropriations  to  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  reimburse  the  fund  Into 
which  such  user  charges  are  deposited 
for  the  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from 
the  Federal  Judiciary  and  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  being  exempt. 

On  November  29.  1973.  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  ordered  S.  2079  to  be 
reported  to  the  House  without  objection. 
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BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  HOUSE  AND  AMENDED  BY  THE  SENATE  WHICH  RECEIVED  HO  FINAL  ACTION 
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BWNo. 

Data  pau.d 

HOUM 

Data  passM) 

s«Mte                          rm. 

H.IL11S6S 

....  0«.     3.1973 

Dm.  20. 1973,  Mn«ad«d tnsura  that  cortiin  bulldinp  linanead  with  Fwlaral  fvitds  utaiz.  th.  best  practicaMc  technokxy  for  the  conMrvrtion  and  us* 

of  energy. 

BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  HOUSE  BUT  NOT  ACTED  UPON  BY  THE  SENATE 

Bill  No. 

Data  pasMd 
Hoas. 

Titk 

H.R.  11311 

Dtc 

17, 1973 

HR.  11622 

Dec. 

17  1973 

H.R.  10044 

Doc 

18,  1973 

HR.  11763 

Dec 

18. 1973 

H.R.  10203 

Oct. 

12. 1973 

(S.2798) 

To  name  the  Federal  building.  U.S.  post  office,  US.  courthouse,  in  Brunswick,  Ga.,  as  the  "Fraah  M.  Scarlett  Federal  Buildinc' 

To  name  the  FMleral  oKica  building,  south,  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  the  "F.  Edward  Hlbert  Fadtral  BuHdlnt." 

Border  facilitm  tor  the  enforcement  of  the  custDins  and  immigration  laws.  incrMie  th*  aaowrt  Mrthwized  to  be  expended  to  provide. 

National  Visitoi  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968.  ts  amended,  amend  to  facilitate  th*  constnicttM  Of  aa  intarcity  bus  tertiuntL 

Water  Resources  Devetopment  Act  of  1973  and  River  Basin  Monetary  Authoriiation  Act  of  1973. 


BILL  REPORTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  tdlHICH  FAIUD  OF  PASSAGE 


BiU  No. 


Date 
report  «j 


Failed  of 

P*SS4«C 


riUe 


HJL  11714. 


0«c  14, 1973    D«c  II,  1973     Energy  use  in  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  buildings,  provide  for  the  devetopment  of  improved  design,  U|htin(,  iosuUtion.  and 
architactural  standards  to  pio'mote  efficiency. 


BILLS  REPORTED  IN  THE  HOUSE  BUT  NOT  ACTED  UPON 


Bill  No. 


Date  reported    Title 


H.R.  10701 Nov.  28, 1973    Construction  and  operation  of  certain  port  facilities,  amend  the  act  of  October  27,  1965,  relating  to  public  works  on  nvers  and  harbors  to  provid*  for. 

S.  1901  Nov   29, 1973    To  amend  the  Kt  of  Aug.  20.  1963,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  construction  of  mint  buildine. 

—    -  -r .       .      .       -  ....        .....        -of  1970  to  I 


S.  261.'.'.'".'. Dec.  21, 1973    To  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policjes  Act 

yean. 


I  provide  for  minimum  Federal  paynMnts  for  four  Kiditional 


BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  AND  VETOED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bill  No 


Date  vetoed      TitI* 


H.R.10511 Jan.     3,1974    Amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 


BILL  ORDERED  REPORTED  TO  THE  HOUSE 


BdlNo. 


Date  ordered 
reported  Title 


S.2079 Nov.  29,1973    To  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrativ.  Services  Act  ol  1949.  as  amended. 


My  Sincere  appreciation  for  their 
splendid  cooperation  to  the  committee 
members,  particularly'  the  subcommittee 
chairmen — Congressman   Ray   Roberts, 

chairman  of  the  Subc.  m.-n;!tee  on  Water 
Resources;  Congressniar,  John  C  Klu- 
czYNSKi,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation:  Con^es.'^man  Kkn- 
NXTH  J.  Gray,  chairman  of  tlie  Subcom- 
mlttff  r,n  P'jh!:-  BulMinc':  nnc  Ot.  ::.  -.  . 
ConK:''"=.'^:r.a::  U.  BFRT  K  .''  .m^  r::i\::':r..xn 
of  the  Su:«"u::ur.:'.t^-f  ^.11  Ecx-nonuc  Devel- 
opment, (".  :.f;re..  ::.a!.  Jim  WRIGHT, 
chairman  u!  •:.•  -  .tx  ,rr;n:;;iee  on Inves- 
U(?atloi\.s  and  He:\fx    a:.-:  Congressman 

.■«MK.s  ,■     H^  'A  «s:     :--na;r:::a:i  of  the  Sub- 
coinniill.ee  on  Er-crp-. 

To  Congrt  .  na:.  \V:.:!am  ]'.  IUrsha. 
of  Ohio,  the  rark     .,•  r- mority  member  of 


the  committee,  as  well  as  the  oUier  able 
members  of  the  minority  who  have  done 
much  to  further  tiie  wc-k  o'  the  commit- 
tee, I  wish  to  ex:<nd  m;.  dee;,  a.-.c  sincere 
appreciation  a. 

To  all  the  sUl!  ol  tl;e  conirr.iiUH^  and 
subcommittees,  msiy  I  u.hj.h  you  sincere- 
ly for  a  job  well  done 


REPORTS   ON   VOTING   RECORD 

HON.  WAYNE  OWENS  ^ 

or  tTAii 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  Rt  >  !v£;3£jn'ATIVES 

Saturday,  Dtvt  r.ftr  22,  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lea\-e 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  report 


of  my  voting  record  during  the  first  ses- 
slcm  of  the  93d  Congress. 

The  RxcoRr  contairi.":  al!  roUral!  vote? 
for  197j  •Hit  aes::n;:Uor:  .:  U:i  c::>  ;5 
for  the  purpose  o:  iGer.t:f:cau,  r.  only; 
no  attempt  has  beer,  made  u.  e.x'.ensively 
describe  the  bi:.>  .r  t<  *  atx  -ai*'  u;x  r 
the  issues  encor:.;  vi,N.^ev".  \^  ;U,.:.  ii,e:z.  .  ;:,e 
purpose  of  i-"~.>  rt ;».  -:  :>  rather  to  pro- 
vide my  cor^utaer.o  '.\:ti  a  coaiprehen- 
sive,  accessible  compilation  of  my  voting 
record. 

The  report  follows : 


l;]^i'M 


EXTENSIONS  Oi    KKVLVKK:^ 

CONGRESSMAN  WAYNE  OWENS'  VOTING  RECORD.  1ST  S£SS^  S30  CONG..  1973 


December  22,  1973 


RoU 


No.    Oat*         M«asur«,  qiMstion,  rtsutt 


Vote 


J- Mn.     3    EI«tion  of  Sp«hef  (236-188).     .  Albert. 

'" J»n.   31    M.  R»s.  132.  A  ruolutKin  to  crut«  a  sal«ct  committ««    Yti. 

to  study  t)M  opetalion  and  im(H*mentalion  of  nit«s 
X  and  XI  o(  ttM  R\ilas  of  Km  Houm  of  R*prts«ntjtiv«s. 

,,  r^      .    ^  On  artwng  to  tfi*  R«o(iitM>«.  (282  91  ) 

" '•"•     9    "-J    R«^  123.  A  joint  resolution  to  amtnd  sec    123  of     Y«i. 

fht  Ftdoral-Aid  Hijtiway  Act  of  1970  e^blijhing 
th*  Commiijion  on  Highway  B«aulification,  n 
amtndad.  On  motion  to  siap«nd  th«  rules  and  pas*. 

»* f**-     '    H.R.  2107.  A  bill  to  r»quir»  th«S«erttary  of  AgrKullur*    N«. 

to  tarry  out  a  rural  tnyironmental  assjjtanc*  pro- 
gram. On  am«ndm«nt  to  nuka  awiilabia  JIW.OOO.CWO 
of  REAP  appropriation  for  tha  purposa  of  carrying 
into  affact  tttc  rural  anvtromnantal  assistanca  pro- 
gram authorised  by  sacs.  7  throocD  IS.  16(a),  and 
17  of  tka  Soil  Consarvation  and  DoraaatK  Allotmant 
fft.  'Of  tha  fiscal  yaar  sriding  Juna  30.  1973.  (Failad. 
176-217  ) 

'* *> —  M.R.  2107.  On  amandmant  to  raquira  that  as  a  conditioa    No. 

of  aligibility  (Of  cost-siuring  banafits.  a  parson  must 
certify  m  writing  that  his  average  annual  net  income 
from  all  soMcas  during  the  preceding  3  years,  as 
reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Saryic*  wasSIOOOO 
orless  (Failed.  132-260.)  ' 

'' do....  H  R.  2107.  A  btll  to  require  the  Sacretafy  of  Agriculture    Yet. 

to  carry  out  a  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram  On  passage.  (251-142.) 

" '•"•  tO    *<  R  3694.  «  bill  to  amend  t*e  joint  resolution  esUWuh-  No 

ing  tile  AnMfican  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sMn.  as  amended.  On  awtna  to  suspeed  Um  rules 
and  pass  (286-72.) 

" Fw.  21     HJ  Res.  34S.  A  joint  resolution  making  lurtftercontjnu-    Yti. 

ing  appropnatMns  lot  the  fiscal  year  1973.  and  for 
otJter  purposes.  On  passage  (311-73  ) 

" f«*    22    M"   H's  A  bill  to  amwidSt  e«««fg*ncy  loan  pfogram    Y«. 

under  tke  Consolidatad  Farm  and  Rural  Deveiopment 
Act  and  (Of  other  purposes.  On  amendment  to 
ertend  coverage  under  the  act  (or  IS  days  to  SS5 

" *•  -  -  ""  •»'5-*Wlti«*«ndtlt**mef(encTloiiipfsrK"    Vet. 

under  tke  CooMMated  Farm  and  Rural  Oevetopment 

,.  r  k    ■»•.     ^  i^i*^  ^"**^' VatVOfi   On  ^is»t'  Cii^Vi) 

" '•"■  ''     "  R-  3577.  A  bil  to  provide  an  aitension  of  the  interest     Y«. 

equaliation  tai.  and  (sr  other  purposes.  On  passage. 

**  (3o»-Z3  ) 

" f**-  28    H   Res.  256   A  resolution  creating  a  select  committee    Yes. 

to  investigate  all  aspects  of  crime  aftecting  the  United 
States  On  agreeing  to  the  resolution  (317  7S  ) 

*■ * **   ''•'»?^'  A  resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on     Yes. 

the  Oistfict  of  Cdu-nbia  to  conduct  studies  ird  ^n- 
vestigatioos    On  agreeing  to  the  lesctution    (Failed 

1S3  n« ) 

* "•'      •     **  *    3298    A  biU  to  restore  the  rural  water  and  sewer     Not  voting. 

rant   progrin   under   the  Consolidated   Farm   and 
r>  u         c     ^  ?"'^  0«»««":  nent  Act   On  oassige  (297  M ) 

^ "^     *    ►*  R   «2'8   A  bill  to  a-iiend  the  National  School  Lunch  Do. 

•■^ 3'  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 

i:"  ,fogrj-ns  15  maintained  at  the  level 

bu-.'.-  -  .  v:al  rear  ending  June  30.  1973.  as 
l|-t^ded  O.T  .Toiion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass. 

^ - *" •<  1  R«   393  4  lotnt  resolution  to  axend  the  educalioo  Da 

amend  rents  of  1972  toettend  the  authoriiation  of  the 
National  Conmission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  and  the  period  within  which  it  most 
make  Its  final  report  On  -notion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  sass  (J12  29  ) 

" ■*'     7    M    Res    2M    A  resotution  to  imend  the  Rules  of  the    No. 

House  of  Reoresertatives  to  strengthen  the  require- 
ment -na  -.oTi.Tirtee  pfxeedingi  be  held  m  open 
session  On  aTiendtent  that  representatives  from 
eMcjtirt  agencies  be  perxitted  to  attend  mark-up 
^     sessions  (201   198  ) 

*— dfc/T.  H    Res   259    A  lesokitnn  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the    Yes. 

lousa  a<  Representatives  to  strengthen  rhs  nquiie- 
menf  that  comiiirttte  proceedings  be  held  in  open 

,,  ^        ,       !"»«^  On  araoiai  to  the  resolution  (371  27) 

•* "'•'•     »    "'"    ''    *  ^U  '0  a-nend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation     No. 

Act  to  efen-l  and  r»vs«  tie  authoriiatnn  of  rants  to 
States  for  vocational  rtkaOtlttation  sarvicas.  to  aethor- 
i«  rants  (or  ranaMitJtaM  sarncaa  to  that*  with 
sever!  disabilities,  and  (or  other  purposes  On  amend- 

-,  .  **ft  le  the  nature  of  a  sutetitute  (Filled    ISS^JU) 

**■ — " "■'   17   A  Ml  to  aieaed  th*  vocational  Rehabilitation    Ytt. 

Actto  eitcnd  and  revise  the  authorization  of  grants  to 
StMcs  tar  wKatnnal  rehabilitatian  semces  to  author- 
lie  jrini  (or  renaoihtation  lervicei  to  those  with  se- 
•*♦•  ^■"tdrtws  and  (or  other  perpotes  On  pessaflt. 

** Mar    13    HR    71    A  bin  <t  strengtiMn  and  improve  th*  OUer    Na 

AiMricars  Act  gf  \^s  On  anendment  in  the  nater* 
.  "**  sobsti'ute  (Failed.  168  229  ) 

•* * H8.  71    A  b<N  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Otd«r    r*s. 

Aaericaos  Acf  of  19«i  On  passage  (329^  ) 

•- ■«.  M    S  i«3  *  Wl  to  pr-xeoJ*  the  separatioe  of  constitBtionJ    Yts. 

poiwri  by  securing  to  th*  Congreu  additional  Itm*  in 
•••th  »o  tonsidar  th*  rules  of  emdence  for  U  S  eeortj 
tmt  >ars<rales.  the  maaliieti  to  (he  Federal  Relet 
of  Cml  Proeeder*  aad  the  teia*<maets  to  iha  Federal 
■^•s  o«  Crimraal  Pracedwre  wh«h  the  Suprem*  Coert 
oe  Nov  20  1972.  ordered  -he  Chief  lustice  to  trantaut 
to  the  Co«r*n  On  passage  (399  1  ) 

•• "*    ^    HR    224«    A   t«  to  amend  me  PmWk   Worts  and    Not  i 

Etaeamc  Oevetopment  Act  af  1 185  to  eitand  the  aw- 
»ofaati»«  tor  a  l-y«*r  p*r«d   Oe  p*tt4«e   078- 


ftoU  can  No.    Data         Measure,  question,  result 


Vot* 


52 Mtr.  20 


54. 
56. 

57. 

61. 


Mar. 


21 
22 


fiZ. 
63. 


Mar.  29 


...do. 
Apr. 


C4. 

70. 
74. 


Apr.     4 


.do. 


Yes. 


No. 


79. 
80. 


-.do.. 
Apr. 


Apr.     9 


SS. 

SE. 
90 

*l. 

92 

93.. 

J4.. 
«.. 


17  . 
ItO. 


102. 
108. 


H.  Rex.  285.  A  resolution  providing  funds  for  investiga-    Yes. 

tions  and  studies  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Wort 

On  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  (372  9  ) 
H.R.  5446.  A  bill  to  attend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act     Yes. 

as  amended  (or  1  year  On  passage  (392-2  ) 
H.  Res.  308.  A  resolution  providing  funds  (or  investiga-    Not  voting.  A' 

twos  and  studies  by  the  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
u  D  ti.;"  *»'••'"«  ">  "i«  'BSOlution.  (289-101  ) 
...  ";'.544S  A  bill  to  extend  the  aeanAif  Act.  as  amended.    Notvoting. 

J>f  1  »*«'  On  passage.  (387-1  )  "^ 

S;  *  '""  •"'•'orijing  continuing  appropnations    No 

iM  ,!••**  ^'^^-  °"  "»*»"  to  fscomtnL  (Failed. 
132  238.) 

ul^   0"  P«M8e.  (299-72.) Yes. 

n.K  3153  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make    Yes. 
certain  technical  and  contorming  changes.  On  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass.  (340-1.) 
00.. . .  M.  Res^  330.  A  resoltttwn  on  United  States  oceans  policy    Yts. 
at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conlerence  On  motion  to  sus- 
g«"2  the  rules  and  pass.  (303  52.) 
n.K  J577.  A  bill  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization    tai     On    agreeing   to   the   conference 
feport  (396-18  )  ^ 

i  lo  *  •**"  '°  ""•"<'  "'•  """'  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  to  establish  a  rural  tlactriflcation 
»nd  telephone  revolving  fund  to  provide  adequate 
funds  (or  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems  through 
[hSjirtd  and  guaranteed  loans  at  inteiest  rates  which 
•W  aaow  them  to  achieve  the  objectives  o(  the  act 
ici*?!*™*'"**"  '"  '"•  "••"'•  •'  *  wtontuta.  (Failed, 

162  244.) 
HR.5683  Onpassage  (317  92.) Ytt. 

H.  Res  340  A  resolution  authorizing  additional  investi-    Yes. 
jative  authority  lo  the  Committee  on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  On  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  (281- 

**■"■  *586.  A  bill  to  incorporate  in  the  DislrKt  o(  Columbia 

the  National  Inconvenienced  Sportsman  Association. 

On  passage  (328-0  ) 
00 H  R.  342  A  bill  to  authorue  the  District  of  Columbia  to 

enter  into  the  Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualitication 
.  u  2' i5li^*''°"*'   '^'»'"»«<    On  passage    (331  1.) 

.  Apr.  10    H.R.  3298   An  act  lo  restore  the  rural  water  and  sewer 

pant  program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 

Development  Act    On  overriding  Presidential  veto 

(*S    required     Failed     225  189) 
.  Apr.   11     H.R.  3180  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 

clarify  the  proper  use  of  the  (ranking  privilege  by 

Members  of  Congress  On  passage  (i54  49  ) 
.  Apr.   12    H  J.  Res   496    A  joint  resolution  making  supplemental 

appropriations  (or  the  fiscal  year  1973   On  passage 

(367  0  ) 
.  Apr.  16    H  R   6168.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Economic 

Stabilization    Act   ot   1970    On   amendment   lo   the 

substitute  amendment  (H  R    2099.   by   voice  vote, 

considered    in    lieu    oO   imposing    a    puce    ceiling. 

(Failed  139  263  ) 
— do HR    6168    On  amendment  to  substitute  amendment 

providing  regulations  tor   proposed  wage  or  salary 

adjustments  (271   132  ) 
— do H  R  6168  On  amendment  to  substitute  amendment  on 

ertending  date  from  Apr   30, 1973,  to  June  30   1973. 

(Failed   151  253) 
...do H  R  6168   On  amendment  lo  substitute  amendment  to 

autroiize  President  to  stabilize  rents  it  January  10 

1973  levels  (Failed    173  225  ) 
...da H  R  6168   On  amendment  to  substitute  amendment  to 

allow  President  to  stabilize  rents  aod  roll  back  rents. 

(Failed   147  250  ) 
...do H  R  6168   On  amendment  to  substitute  amendment  to 

establish    wage,   rent   and    prica  ceilings.    (Faded. 

101  303) 

..do  .      HR.  6168  Onpassage  (293  114.) Ne 

Apr.   17    H.I.  fMl.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  latHIa-     No 

bv*  branch  tor  tha  fival  year  erdmg  lune  3''<T974. 

On  amendment  to  delete  ^J^ds  (oi  the  extension  o(  the 

West  Front  of  the  Capilol.  (Failed  189-195.) 
HR  6691  On  motion  to  recommit  (failed  185  215). 


Decemher  2,^,  1973 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


43631 


Ron  caM  No.    Da;c  Measure,  question,  result 


121 May    3    H.R.  982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na-    No. 

tionalit)!  Act  On  amendmem  to  strike  3-sMp  civil 

and  ciimioti  penalty  for  employers  who  knowingly 

employ  aliant.  (FaUed,  96-266.) 

122 do....  H.R.  982.  On  passage  (297-63.) Yet. 

124 May     7    H.R.  4967.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  tor  the    Yes. 

Indian  Cititia  Commission  lor  nscal  year  1974.  On 


Not  voting. 


Do. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


^ 


No 


Apr. 
...do 


18 


110. 


in.. 

114.. 

111.. 


IIT. 

lit. 


50  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  On  concur'ing  in  Senate 
to  House  amendment  essentially  identical  to  House 
passed  version  of  the  bill  (348  0  ) 
Apr  19  S  502  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  tor  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  C}de  On  amendment  to  permit 
use  o(  urban  systems  (unds  tor  mass  transit  projects. 
(Failed  190  2(5  ) 
..d* —  S  502  On  amendment  to  assign  to  the  States  the  re- 
sponsibility tor  allocation  o(  funds  on  basis  of  need 
instead  of  per  capita  distribution  (292  93  ) 
Apr.  30  S  398  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  o(  1970  On  agreeing  to  the  conference 
reoor!  i2<i7  115.) 
H.R  3932  A  bill  to  provide  that  appointmenis  to  the 
tAces  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Offic* 
Of  Management  and  Budget  ^all  be  subject  to  can- 
ftrmation  by  ttie  Senete.  On  amendment  that  would 
exempt  current  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  0MB 
(rom  Senate  conhrmation   (Failed,  130  263  ) 

HR    1932    On  passage    (229  171)  

H  R  6388^  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Oevelopmeni  Act  o(  1970  to  increase  the  U  S  share 
of  allowaMe  project  costs  under  such  Kt  10  amend 
the  Federal  Aviallon  Act  of  1958  lo  prohibit  certain 
Slate  tauiMn  of  persons  m  air  commerce  On  passage 
(386  16  ) 


M^r    1 


...do 


No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yet. 


No. 


Yts. 
Yts. 


moliefl  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (336-8). 

125 do....  H.R.  6574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unitod  SUtes  Code.    Yes. 

to  encourage  persons  to  join  and  rtmaln  in  the  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard  by  providing  full-time 
covtraai  under  S*ryic8in*n's  Group  Lito  Insurance 
lor  MOi  members  and  certain  members  of  the  Retired 
Rtswv*.  On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass. 
(341-1). 

126 do H.R.  2828.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  o(  the  United  States    Yts. 

OxJe  in  order  to  establish  a  National  Cemetery 
System  within  the  Veterans'  Administration.  On 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass.  >a  required. 
(340-1.) 

127 do H.R.  29.  A  bill  lo  provide  tor  payments  by  the  Postal    Yts. 

Service  to  ttte  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  for 
incrtasts  in  the  unfunded  liability  ot  the  fund  due 
incrtasts  in  benefits  tor  postal  employees.  On  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass.  H  requited.  (344-0.) 

12>. May    8    H.R.  5452.  A  bill  to  extend  and  make  ttdinical  cor-    Yts. 

pactions  to  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966.  On  motion  to  sus.-^fnc!  the  rules 
and  pass.  *s  required.  (368-9.) 

129 do H.R.  5451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Poi.utio;'  Act  1961    Yes. 

(75  Stat.  402X  as  amended,  to  implement  the  1969 
and  1971  amendments  to  the  International  Corv 
vention  tor  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  the 
Sea  by  Oil.  1954,  as  amended.  On  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass   %3  required.  (370-1.) 

131 May    9    H  R.  7445  A  Nit  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951    Yts. 

to  extend  the  act  (or  2  years.  On  passage   (388-0  ) 

133 May     9    H.R.  6370   A  bill  to  extend  certain  la<.     ris'    t  '    '"e    Yes. 

payment  of  interest  on  time  and  ,-.>•■ 
prohibit  depository  institutions  (rorr  ,,<■  n  •■  ^^  ej 
tiaUe  orders  ol  withdrawal  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  deposit  or  account  on  which  any  interest  or  divi- 
dend IS  paid,  to  authorue  Federal  uvings  and  toan 
associations  and  national  banks  to  own  stock  in  and 
invest  in  loans  to  certain  State  housing  corporations. 
On  passage  (376  4) 

134 May  10    S.  394  An  act  to  amend  the  Rural  Electnhcation  Act  ot    Yes. 

1936  as  amended,  to  reaffirm  that  such  funds  made 
available  (or  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs 

grovided  for  in  such  act  be  fully  obligated  in  said  year. 
n  agreeing  to  the  conlerence  report.  (363-25  ) 

138 do H.R.  7447  A  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for     Yes. 

thehscal  year  ending  June  30. 1973  Onamendmentto 
delete  language  authorizing  the  transfer  o(  M3\),000,- 

000  by  the  Deparlmerl  o(  Defense  (219^  188.) 

137 do HR.  7447.  On  amendment  that  nvould  postpone  the  pro-     No. 

visions  ol  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  ot  funds  to 
finance  combat  activities  in  Cambodin.  (Failed.  180 
219.) 

131 do H.R.  7447.  On  amendment  to  prohibit  use  ol  funds  ap-    Yes. 

propriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (or  direct  or 
indirect  support  o(  combat  activities  in,  over  or  from 
off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  by  United  States  Forces. 
(224-172) 

139 do H.R.  7447.  On  amendment  to  increase  the  funding  tor    Yes 

category  B  impacted  aid  scfraol  assistance  from  54 

rcent  to  68  percent  (211  ITS.) 
7447     On    amendment    prohibiting   transfer    of  ^  Yts. 

(430,000. C0(   within    the    Department   of    Defense. 

(194  187.) 

141 do..   .  H  R.  7a7  On  passage  (284  96).  Yes. 

143 May  15    H.R.  6768  A  bill  to  provide  tor  participation  by  the  United    No. 

States  in  the  United  Nations  environment  progiam. 

Ot  amendment  to  delete  {40.000,OC(  total  authoriza- 

tio*  and  reduce  the  tlO.OOO.OOC  authorization  for 

fitetl»ttrl974toJ2  500,0(0  (Fafled. 164-216) 
144 do....  HR  6768  On  an  amendment  to  authorize  appropriation    No. 

Ol$S.0O0,00(  lor  fiscal  yaai  1974  (200^184) 

145 at H.R.  6768.  On  amandinent  to  authorue  appropriation    No. 

.„  ^  of  J5  OOO.OfC  tor  lisca,  year  1974.  (Failed.  192  198  ) 

1*5 do...     H.R.6768.0npassaga  (26^123)  Yes. 

1*8 May   16    HR  5777,  A  bill  to  protect  hobbyists  against  the  repro-    Yes. 

ductwn  or  manulactura  of  certain  imitation  hobby 

items    and    to    provide    additional    protections   for 

American  hobbyists  On  passage  (382  7.) 
!*• •*•)!  21    H.J   Res  512  A  joint  lesolution  to  extend  th*  authority    Notvoting. 

01  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
with  respKt  to  the  insurance  of  loans  and  mortgages, 
to  extend  authoruation  undet  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  devttopment  On  passage  057-1  ) 

ISO do....  H.R.  6330.  A  Mil  lo  amend  sec.  8  ot  the  PuUk  Buildings 

Act  ol  1959.  relating  to  the  District  ol  Columbia,  as 
amended.  On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass. 
(270^98.) 

»« •••y  22    H.R.  6717.  A  bill  lo  amend  sec  210  of  the  Flood  Control    No. 

Act  ol  1968.  as  amended  On  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  (307  90  ) 

'5* do....  H  R  7200  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act    Yes. 

bl  1937  and  tha  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise 
certain  eligibility  conditions  for  annuities:  to  chaM* 
tha  railroad  latirement  tax  rates,  and  to  amend  tnt 
Intorstata  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  improve  th* 
prK*dur*s  pertaining  to  certain  rate  adjustments  for 
carrierssubjKttopt.loftheact  On  passaie  (387-5.) 

ISO "ty   23    S  518  An  Kt  to  require  that  appointments  to  the  oMces    Yts. 

of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Ofiee  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  be  subject  to  conhrmation 
by  the  Senate  On  overriding  Presidential  veto.  H 
required  (FaUed.  236  17L) 


RoU  cah  ht 


'"•oasure.  question,  result 


1S8 do. 


159. 
161. 


162. 


163. 
166. 


167 


...do... 
May  29 


.do. 


...do... 
MJay  30 

...do... 


169 May  31 


170. 


.do. 


171. 
172. 


...do... 
...do... 


174 June  4. 


176. 
179. 

180 


June  5. 
June  6. 

do. 


181 

..do.... 

182. 

..do. 

183 

..do.... 

184 

..do.... 

185 

..do.... 

IK 

..do.... 

187 

..do.... 

Do. 


188. 


189. 


190.. 
194.. 

do 

y 

1»5.. 

do 

196.. 

do. 

117... 

JWM 

8 

.  H.R.  7528.  A  6iH  to  authorize  appropriations  to  ttie 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admirustratioa  fw 
rtstarch  and  development  construction  of  lacsiiHts, 
and  rtstarch  and  program  management  On  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  appropriated  funds  to  be 
used  (or  tracking  and  data  acquisition  to  t>e  expended 
in  South  Africa.  (Failed.  104-»4.) 

.  H.R.  7528.  On  passage.  (322-73.) 

H.R.  6912.  A  Ml  to  amend  the  Par  Modification  Act 
On  amendmeet  to  ptrmit  private  purchase,  sale  and 
ovmership  of  fold  afltr  Otc  31.  1973.  (Failed,  162- 
162.) 

,  H.R.  6912.  On  amendment  to  prohibit  Presidential  de- 
termination of  privato  gold  ownership  (Failed,  lOO- 
218.) 

H.R.  6912.  On  passage  (781   »i  

H.R.  5857.  A  bill  to  ameni"  •^f  ts'icnai  V^reitor  Ctiittr 
Facilities  Act  of  ;%S  C-  passage  r:«i  75.) 

,  H.R.  5858.  A  bill  su'^onz  if  'i,"^e-  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  oi  r-e  — •fic»-  'o;  se^ces  nectttary 
to  the  nonpertorminf  a-'  'unaior-5  a'  ttie  John  F. 
Kennedy  (^ntei  '  >  '■f  ''f->"n!P.^  i  -<  On  passw* 
(260-100.) 
H.R.  7806.  AW!  -  f.vt--  ■►  wjg^  fiscal  year  1974 
certain  expiring  appiopiiations  authoiizations  in  the 
PuWc  Health  Service  Act  Itit  Comimnity  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  and  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Services  and  f»:!-\<"  >:  •""•  ..'^•lon  Act  On 
pa^ne.  (372-1.) 

,  H.R.  7724.  A  bill  to  amerc  rrf  ^^Sli    -.ealth  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  national  r  of-a-^   d*  biomedical 
research  fellowships,  trainee'/  p*     a--   trainii^  to 
assure  the  cofltinaedexcaHencf  y  >  or^odicalnitMtll 
m  ttte  United  States.  On  ar-r-^^-.e^'  which  weaM 
provide  that  ti>eSeaet*ry  may  -o'  .:'-:iictor  support 
research  In  the  United  States  or  abroad  on  a  human 
(etus  vrhich  Is  outside  the  uterus  of  its  mother  and 
which  has  a  beating  heart.  (354-9  ) 
H.R.  7724.  On  passage.  (361  5  )  . 
H.R.  6458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PuMk  HMlth  Service  Ad 
to  authorize  assistance  (or  planmng  development  and 
initial  operation,  research,  and  training  protects  for 
systems  for  the  effective  provision  of  ht»lth  care  serv- 
ices under  emergency  conditions  On  passase  f261- 
96.) 
H  Res  398  A  resolution  providing  for  the  promodoni 
to  positions  of  a  supervisary  ca^city  on  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  (area  authorized  lor  defy  aadtr  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  reduce  by  15  positions 
the  total  numt>er  of  positions  on  such  force  under  the 
House.  On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
t*  required.  (299-0 ) 
H.R.  80/0.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  tor  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services.  On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass.  H  required.  (384-13.) 
H.R.  7935  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
ol  1938  to  increase  the  miramuin  wage  rates  under 
that  act.  to  expand  the  coverage  of  that  act.  On  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  minimum   w^es  of  agricultural 
workers   to  the   base   levei   o)   industrial   workers. 
(Failed.  186  232  ) 
H.R.  7935  On  amendment  to  increase  minin-^  -  .jj. 
$2.10  by  1975  (or  workers  covered  pnoi  ■       ;*«      e 
a  lesser  stalf  ':■•  afcuCy-ai  »o'i»'-   pr.  -f  j.x" 
difftltlllia  :^?    ^.   ?-"':'*    .ryv^'af       ■<'n^- 

m-z\t) 

H.R.  7935.  On  amendment  tc  se  -  -! 
for  worfcars  covered  prrar  tt;  *>> 
the  bHi  iww<V<  'taiif-?   19=  .  ■ 

H.R.  "^'^  8-'>*>r--r-f  ':     ni:  >a 

J2.'';    -r^    ;.  .     ,fi-   ;.«.•.,-.:    -'•(., 

(Fane:     r-  ;    i 
H.R.  '^'^  r-nr-  --vp-     •:   r  ,-, 

increase  .    --t  ■ 

ers  (Faileo   !»r 
H.R.7935.  Or  i-.* 

minimum   *:^^f 

102  313) 
H.R.  7935,  Or  jmeno-r.f--  •.   .      ., 

coverage  ot  the  mtrimi.iT   »{,-« 

ployees.  (Faded.  167  :ts 
HR.  7935.  0-  f-^-'-f,-  V     •    . 

coverage  :r  t-  ?i~< r^.  oi  .v  a  » -  - 

(Failtd,  IS.  .^ 
H  R.  7935.  On  amendmer;  tc  ;     • 

everhme  payawnfs  tor  woi»f 

perishable  products  (or  a  pcii<x  ^' 

(251-163.) 
On  amendment  to  establish  a  subrntwimm  sx*  rato 

tor  wortiars  18  and  undei  at  80  perrert  of  t^e  appit- 

cabte  minimeni  wa|*  or  SI  60  per  hoer.  whichever  is 

huher.  (Failed.  199  :iS  ) 
H  R  7935  i  -  »^f  ■■r»~;  to  aHo*  that  ttie 

the  mini rr       «»,-.    .i>s  presciitec  by  thrs  ^•1  would 

not  apply  \  ht  n  >r„nuni  wage  lates  appiicaNe  uiv^r 

titts  btM  to  emptoy-ees  emptovee  m  ttM  (larval  2eee. 

rtU  203) 

H,».79J5.0-     .  jf,       '       >    ) 

M.  Mtv  38;    *    ^     .  -•ppionng  Rtorgaacattoa 

Plan  Nt   .    ...  a*^n.  t  '•  the  resoMiOfl   (Faded. 

130-181) 
H  R   7645.  A  bd  to  authoiiz*  atcrtp^•t»■^s  t»r  the 

Department  ol  State  0«  passage  i33l  57) 

H.R  7446^  bi8  to  estaUisk  the  Aaencta  lleveteboa 
Btceatenniai  Admmoliatien.  Oe  piiitu,  (M4  14.) 

H  R  2M6  A  biR  to  aeMnd  Ik*  Pabte  Werts  and  E«fr- 
iMMMc  Oe»»tpr->e—  A-  ?*  'ef »  -  ?»>»«'  -^  -.-ntorr- 

te'      .».t    i>f  ..-.  »j(  T»  .«   ■       ■■  cee- 

repk       .  >•  .  ' 


Yes. 


Na 
Yes. 


Na 


Yes. 

Not  voting. 

Oa 


Do. 


Da 


Da 
Da 


Oa 


■■"^~  «»£;  ■^-  igr 


»;»e 

tfua 


^apid 
wort- 


-meo:  to  raise  ajricsittvral  worker's 

:   i.  ,^'  r.    \'(  -K    :■"      '■aJed, 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Na 

Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
res. 

Na 

lacreascsia    Na 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
>ts. 


i^i^i   •  r 

>%3lM 

•>.  '    f  ■''  - 

.  .--    -^ 

'  iff 

-^  \ .-  t^1». 
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VSIONS  OF  REM.\RKS    . 

COfteRRSmw  WAYWE  OWENS-  VOTIM  KCOV.  IST  SeSS..«30  CONG.,  1973-Co«t,n««l 


December  22,  iy7S 


Ul  cad  No.    0«t» 


MMure,  qutsbon,  rtsult 


'* J"^  »    *<  ?■  ^6")   *  "'I  to  Juthofirt  (ppropriatMfl]  tor  ttw    Y«. 

fiiCJt  ifMr  1974  tor  cortun  maritimo  prorams  o«  tfw 

^ •»«»•  H    H.R.  Iwi.  A  bill  to  .mpro..  th€  \»^!!i^l^mUv-    Y.v 

litwn  o»  msufiBco  in  the  District  of  Coiumbti.  On 

'"• • N.R   6713.  A  b«ll  to  amond  the  Dutrict  of  Columbia    Ytj. 

Eloction  Act   regarding  ttw  tinw]  for  fiing  certain 

Mtiliors.  rtgulatini  the  primjnr  iloction  tor  Mogfto 

Irom  tti«  District  o(  Columbia   ftn  niiiMi   n3(J-l»^ 
^ *»  ---  H.II  C50.  A  bill  to  author^™  crtiiTT^rirnrind    Ytt. 

ictintMs  o(  tlM  gowmnwnt  ol  tiM  District  at  Coium- 

bia.  On  passM  (26»-M  ) 
'^ *---  M  "  ♦^l-  A  bii  to  rogulate  the  maiinuini  rtnts  to  bo    Yt*. 

cMTfod  by  landlords  in  ttw  District  o<  Columbu  On 
,-  pasMp.  (Jio-iu) 

''' '"^  12    "  «■  5293.  A  biJI  autHorizinj  continuity  appropriations    Yas. 

(or  tlie  Paaca  Corps.  On  agiMing  to  tha  conftrvnc* 

** *• **■?;.'/    A  bin  to  parmit  amployaa  contributions  to    No 

Jmirtly  administ»re<t  trust  funds  «staUisi)ed  by  labor 
orgmiiatjons  to  datray  costs  of  lagaJ  sarvicas.  0« 
•■•ndmant  to  provide  for  tmoloyees.  ttiair  families 
and  dependents  tfie  right  to  seiact  tiiair  o«n  counsel 

,,.  C27»-l».) 

"" * H.R.  77.  On  amendment  to  proud*  that  no  labor  argani-    No. 

ration  or  amplorer  sAall  be  required  to  bargain  on  ttw 
astaUistinwnt  of  any  such  trust  fund,  and  refusal  to  do 

{Fajtold*llT*29?) '*""'*   '"   ""'*"  ***"'   "'**«•■ 

^' ^ •*■«-  "  0"  amendment  coocaming  what  constitutes  an    Nol 

,„  ^        „  SH^'i**"'  P'artice-  (Farfed.  177-223.) 

its- ■-*-??-  "5-  "  °"  P*»a«»  (257-149.). .  Vei. 

"' ••■•  »3    H.R.  MIO    {  b.11  to  continue  the  .xistingtempo'rVr;'  Na 

increase  in  tiw  public  debt  limit  through  Nov  30  1973 

On  pajsagt.  (261-152)  ^ 

"^ -""^  '•    •*  *    »26    *  tx"  to  attend  the  Nabonal  Foundation    No. 

on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  On  amendmeat 
„,  .  „  ™<l«jni'vi>>dinfl«»eli.  (Failed,  141  24«.) 

"^ ••— -  "■"    "»    On  amendient  to  tiimmata  funding   of    Na 

^ram  for  fiscal  y«rs  I97i  and  I9«i  (Failad.T4«- 

^ I-*-,-i-  US-  **  °"  passage  (309«.)     .       .  y«_ 

""*  '*    "•"•  "•'  *  >>•*  'na'iini  appropriations  (or  agricuiture.'  Not  »otin«. 

enyironmental.  and  consumer  protection  programs 
(or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  On  amend- 
ment prohibiting  funds  for  salaries  of  personnel  with 

r2r°"-,l'S- •,?!«*«*  '"  ™»arch  aad  promo6on  of 
cotton.  (234-12S.> 

"^ *■---  H.R   «819.  On  substitute  amendment  that  would  pro-  Do. 

hibit  use  of  funds  under  this  act  (or  payment  of 
salarMs  of  personnel   who  formulate  Of  carry  out 

,_,  ^  ,    Ctrtatn  programs.  (195-157 )  ' 

i* r**-;i-  "  B  ""  °''  i***^*  <*>♦  3 )  oo. 

^''"*  "    "  *;  *M   A  bin  making  appropriatioas  for  the  District'  Oa 

0*  Columbia  and  ot)»»-  activities  chargaaOle  m  wtiole 
oc  lepart  against  tha  revenues  of  sawl  District  for 

"* *•-—  "•?•  »'52.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Cnme  Do 

CoBtrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  improve  law 
entorcement  and  criminal  lustKau  On  amendment 
"Mfcing  opbonal  tke  laclusion  of  lepraMntatives  of 
oteen  profesjwnal.  and  eommumty  onanuations  oo 
Cn7*-ltt")"'"*  *••***"  '""  regional  pEnning  unrti. 

^ -*- —  M  *-  *152.  On  amendment   danfying   administratKM'j  Do. 

217  A.         u  J^,'^,*'*'  ''»"''  •"<>  l'ant»«.  (23J-I61.) 

"' ;-"•—-  H.R.  glSi  On  passage.  (391-a)  n- 

^ ''^  '»    "  ?;  *?  ;?*•**  ""•^  >«  ''^  0'  f  «•  18  of' the  UnlM '  Yti 

J"**»  Code^  tr)  prohilii!  persons  ittemptif«  to  coMeet 
y"  — ?  ^•W'  •'«"  misusing  names  in  order  to      •» 
J9"ai  ••  W»  impression  mat  any  «ency  of  the 
i^eoeral  Government  a  involved  m  sudi  collection. 
On  moOon  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass    (t,  re- 

__  .  S"™*  (3»-0.) 

"• *■-  -  "?  *'^  *  !x«  to  amend  sec  2  of  the  act  of  June  30     Yet. 

l»4.   as  amended,   promding  (or  the  continuanca 

Pacific  Islands.  On  motion  to  s«s«*M  ttie  rules  and 
,„  .  P»»^  H  required.  (3«7  14 )        ^^ 

^*' ^-—  "  5LV^    a  bHI  id  amend  the  act  of  Oct   15    1966    Yer 

(WStjt  915).  as  amended.  nuMisltiiM  a  program  for 
Ike  preservation  of  additional  historical   properties 
t*ro«el»oiit  the  Nation  Oo  motion  to  suspend  tf>«  rules 
,4,  .  u  f^  '"^  **  '•"•'"d  (365-16 ) 

••— -  "  *  54»>_A  bin  to  auttwriT*  approoriatMos  for  the  la-    Vae. 

Una  vatar  proram  fiir  hacal  yeer  1974   On  agrewni 

)?J?5*(ff!lw??.*ii?J?'.jy*'i!?  aetJ»ru«>  funds 
241  H-         „  ?"■  ^J"-"*  to  ».100.000  (2fl  125) 

'** ••■*  »    "  •  ^^    '  '  -'"<:      -  V  United  SUtes  Cod*,  to"  yS 

pr^'.     •  -.     -m.-icj'  xi  af  ooiitioos  of  deputy 

,^  U  5    ^a<  'ji       .,  ij  .  "^  ' 

-" •*  ■  *'''^  *  »^  '"««in|  appropriatioRS  ter  the  Depart-     Na 

meet  jf  Transportatwn  and  nlitwl  affncies  tor  m* 

"»■«'   •areiidMgi«ne30.  I9'i      '•,»-,.„.. . 

'<   i     •-W.060^B— timior     '    ^.   na,    .(,    .^     .^ 

s«7  a-  ■*"■'"  etttefcefgmi.  llicn'ij      'jiiec   ,.     _,-,  j 

"-•■■  •^  iJI!f^iL!'r*'"*"  •*»'"«  "«».«»  w  urban    1m. 

Sr??^  5i*f,*^  "-  '»-^<»op«.  arvt  tiie 

^** *•--■     ""'';•      -'-• '       tr-     ■    ..  Hirreseeitli    Yet 

K-.  „-vv,-r-,>.     .  ,    .,^,,.„    ,   ,.    -.ntrtfyttem.  -< 

Ml  ^  *'  * 

• •• "  ^    ' '***       "   it--«rt<3'n««t  ftriKtf  r^odt  tor  rnMfdl,     N«. 

» HifTS-^^i^'. .  rr:.":*^ Y-. 


Roll  caU  No.    Data         Measure,  questran,  result 
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*iak\  call  No.    Oat*         Measure,  question,  result 


Vote 


25* Jiio*2I 


2SS. 
256. 


.do. 


..do... 


257. 


2S(. 


do... 


-.do.... 


259 

...do.... 

261 

...do.... 

262 

...do.... 

263 

265 

...do.... 
Juoe  22 

266. 


267. 
269. 


270. 


...do. 
...do. 


.do. 


271... 
273... 


. do.... 

June  25 


H.R^7824  A  bin  to  establish  a  legal  services  corporation 
On  amendment  protiibiting  the  corporation  from  giv- 
ing  contracts  or  grants  for  backup  research,  training  or 
technical  assistance   (245-166.) 

H.R  7S24  On  amendment  permitting  individuals  to 
bring  suit  against  the  corporation  anrfrecovir  costs  in 
jaMof  favorable  rulinp  (Failed.  159-237.) 

M.R.  7K4  On  amendment  to  insure  that  no  funds  mad* 
*J!2*Sf*  *"  f^PWots  by  the  corporation  shall  b« 
•«•" Jn  •"¥  time.  direetJy  or  indirectly,  to  undertake 
ip  inltoence  any  eocuttve  order  or  similar  promulga- 
tion of  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  agency,  or  to  under- 
take to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  or  by  any  SUt* 

f.^^JSi^'fi'^*  '^'"-  •««P'  """le'  certain  con- 
ditions. (2(i0-181  ) 

H.R.  7824.  On  amendment  to  place  certain  regulations 
on  activities  of  attorneys  receiving  more  than  one- 
halt  or  their  annual  professional  income  from  legal  as- 
sistance activities  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
corporation  (207-171) 

H.R.  7824.  On  amendment  profiibiting  legal  services  for 
Cal^lSO  '•*•*'"*  '°  ""•  il^Wejat'on  of  schools. 

H.R.  7824.  On  amendment  eliminating  funds  for  backup 
t*«alr«wfch  centers  (23>  139  )  ^ 

H.R.  ^4  f>n  smetiriTient  pnhibiting  Vi"^i-  JIng  iegai 
assiltancs    -  z>t~x.^i^\"^'^   ^f    if!ga''fr  •'•^i  ^  s«flii<  ■- 

H.R  TTl  -  i-r.r„:).n»r-  p,  ,r  -„•  ,j  ,,j„  assistance 
w^  -  -tss-c- •     nYi-x»^i-is    •     -jj'.oo  rslating  to 

H.R    -ri      ^  :,^^-:j,^  (276  95) 

"  ^,  ■':^'-'^^  " '^"''"■'re  appropriations  tor  act'ivttlej 

r-;-«n  'ir]  --i-.t,-,  ■  ;  ,  •->,,.,..  ^,  „,  B,f,,cula: 
calegoi.  no  scjui-ii  :;:n»fs-5i,rir.i]  t.><  'icaiiop.  ol  such 
transfers.  (Failed.  IfS  :V  , 
H.R.  KIO.  On  amendmet!'  jrii-  si-mj  eipenditure  of 
run4s  I"  -;>ndjc'  or  ^uppn,-  rsearch  in  the  UaitMi 
b.-Tn  V  it)'j»,i  in  human  '<"us  whidl  tSOUtsM*  Hm 

(28»-a)  '"'  '""""  '"  ■  *"""'  ""  *  "*«•«••««. 

H.R.  8510.  On  passaje   (364  «  ) 

H.R  8825   A  6,11  making  appropriatiooi'^r'ttie't)ep«rt-' 

m«"-  ;•  -  iusing  ind  Urben  Oevetopment;  for  space. 
science     ,,ti.;,nv    and    cartain    reUted    aeencm, 

m-  .-KP,  ,  .,i  corporations  for  t^e  "iscal 
I  .n  «  .V^  "in  amendment  to  ifKi  ease 
■^f  inrr..'"~.o;  ^  Sousing  and  Jevelop- 
"  nj  (-,-•,  ;,.«,•  [i^  1S4  ) 
n  «,Tie":Ti«  ■  •  •.,..„,  tt^  amount  of 
iJ'ixi  -I  w  Sin    »n,wal  (Failed.  106-241.) 


Na 

Na 
Na 


5*^'  ■ 
year 


H.R    EC 

tu^^ls 


Na 

Na 

No. 
Yes 

Yes. 


Yai. 
No. 


No. 


Vei. 

Yes. 


Vet. 


274. 
275. 


do._ 

do 


H.R 

H.R     -14 

for   'tscj. 
•c     •ce-'* 
pi  :.-rib.- 
(/':»•»«• 

s^■  1*1   :< 
forces 


.>i^%.ige 


Yes. 
Yet. 


Na 
Yei. 


W. 


.do... 


271 

2K 

do... 

. .  June  26 

in 

do... 

2M 

do.. 

2M. 


2>1. 
212 

2n. 


Na 
Yes. 
Yet. 

Y««. 


Vit^ 
No. 


No. 

Yes. 
N«. 


Do. 


?!.).  

'"  "«    -pplemental  appropriations 

M    »n.'  =g  June  30.  1973   On  awndwant 

<-   : 'Agreement  to  Senatt  tfMiidMirt 

»  asf  '(  ■jf,<^,  ^«f8ln  approprtatad  or  appro- 

■  ^■'.t     ,-.    )»>-    Kt  to  support  directly  or 

r-  ^«^■  K-  ,    ex  ,n,  oyar,  or  from  off  the 

jmoooia  V  in  or  over  Laos  by  the  U  S. 

i'>    T.) 

imendmeni  to  agree  with  Senate  amend- 
"  jmendmeAt  allowing  lor  use  of  funds  until 
r.  (Failed.  204  204.) 
H  R  ui  A  .solution  provHting  It.at  it  shaN  be  in  ordw 
If  7?-n^'*"'*'  «  »"»  «■»  during  tlw  «PMk  o(  JwM 
25  1973.  to  entertain  mations  to  suspend  th«  r«l« 
notwitr^j  :  ,;  -,  jrovmonj  of  dause  1.  rule  IIVII. 
Or  igj-^  (  -  ••>.  »solutioo  (276  129  ) 
.  H.R  i66.  1  -„■<  -z  ijthonie  apptopriationj  to  ttie  Not  vodng. 
*f-mic  ■ -le  it  .ornmission  in  accordance  with  sec 
261  »  •-.  V:,<nK  '^•ro  Act  Of  1954  On  amendment 
to  .«<m,i  J^,  ju:>^  to  reeuute  the  level  of  emisstons 
from  jiomK  ■.»ci.i<5  (Failed.  136-  266  ) 

HRasfe:    -..jvsai,  dm-*) 

H.J.  Res  636  A  loinl  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  facal  year  1974  On  a  motion  to 
lim-t-j-^er  :*tiata  (275-136.) 

H.J  a«  -,  if  n  iiandmant  to  eitend  limitations  on 
ei£)«i :  J  •  -•  funds  in  Southeest  Asia  to  prevtousty 
apy.2p.  i<.,c.  X'  j''«t.*'-!(id  funds. (21H94.) 

MTR«   ^!g      .  '-lof^'^i-!  to  cut  oft  funding  under 
this  :e»oi.,l(cn  attei   ..ept    1,  1973    for  direct  or  t»- 
direct  support  of  combat  activities  m  or  ovei  Ca 
°|*  ^  Laos  or  off  dte  alwres  of  Cambodia  or 

H  J  Rat.  OL  On  amendment  to  prohibit  use  of  fundi 
under  this  reiaiatian  for  support  directly  or  indirectty 
combet  activities  in  or  over  or  ol!  t^e  sfxjres  of  Cambo- 
dia. Laos  Vietnam  and  Sout^  Vietnam  without  t^e  ei- 
pre«-c-%,^'    ( •••( -xir-i'tsi    7*0  172) 

HJ  R»i  -Jt         ..as^ige     V>  V- 

H  R.  a"  •  iiii  -<,]>  ^g  n.-'3T<,ations  for  the'ciepari-' 
men'  3<    »r>o'   im-  •••*!*   ■■  Jucation  and  **ffar*  and 

'ia*i*°  *'*  ■  "  '^'  "'  '*■'  '••'  '"ding  June  30 
tl'ii.  ""  ""♦"■"^''■'  ■<>  •<3uc«  funds  appropriated 
•or  me  0».-,  ,1  {:anc^,c      pportunity   (Failed    110- 

H  »  «'■      -  ;»L.ig,    I  im«r.j-,nts  to  reduce  funds 

'0' .^j.1  ;icni  5' •►«  5,11     ii,i.,r     S6  213) 
H  »  !«•■      «  imtnfimtr'  'c    r»«,i,  fund,  fo,  t^iinju^ 

•Cucatic  srDt'lmi      '  111(0      'i      :U) 
H  R    a"      n  im.cim*.!'  'o    »)„<:,  p.  IQ  percent  the 
-Ids   •»     ..luit.-iii,    i.grived  cJiddren.  (Failed, 


2*4 June  26  H.R.  8877.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.  (In- 
structions sought  to  reduce  funds  in  26  sections  of  the 
bill  byJ50O,000.0OO.)(Failed,  186  219.) 

2M do....  H.R.8877.  On  passage  (347-58.)  .  

87......—.  Judo  27    H.R.  8215.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  suspension  of  duty  on 

certain  copying  shoe  lathes  until  the  dose  ol  June  30, 
1976.  On  agreeing  to  the  committee  amendments  to 
accomplish  suspension.  (403  ^ . ) 

2M do H.R.  4200    A  bill  to  amend  sec    122  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  On  passage  (402-0.) 

299 do H.  Res  470  A 'esoiution  waiving  points  ol  order  against 

H.R.  8917.  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  related  agendas  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1974  On  agreeint  to  the  resolu- 
tion. (401  12) 

300 do H.R.  7447.  A  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations 

(or  the  focal  year  ending  June  30  1973.  On  over-rising 
Presidential  veto ;  H  required.  (241-173.) 

304.. do H.R.  8917  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  relate'1  ajfencies  for  the  (iscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974   0-  passage.  (405-4) 

306 June  28    H.R   8537   A  bin  to  amend  the   Dependents  Assistance 

Act  of  1950.  On  motion  to  instruct  conferees  'd  asis! 
on  House  position  prohibiting  flight  pay  to'  persons 
assigned  to  Highl  units  who  do  not  fly.  (238-175.) 

301 do H.R  8947.  A  bill  making  appropriations  lor  public  worlcs 

(or  water  and  power  development,  including  the  Corps 
ol  Engineers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appala- 
chian regional  development  programs,  the  Federal 
(^>wer  (kimmission.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authonty. 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  independ- 
ent agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974  On  amendment  to  eliminate  funds 
from  the  program  tor  the  nuclear  stimulation  of  natural 
gas  (Failed.  108  303  ) 

309 do....  H.R   W4'    Or  amendment  to  add  J4.700,000  for  geo- 

th*  Tial    "search  (206-205.) 

310 do....  HR   >!94     0'  passage.  (384  26.)  

311 do H.R.  8548  A  bill  to  amend  the  International  Economic 

Policy  Act  of  1972  to  change  membership  of  the 
(^uncil  on  International  Economic  Policy.  On  passage. 
(322-62.) 

313 June  29    H.R.  9055.  A  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1973  On  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  use  of  funa<  under  this  bill  lor  direct 
or  indirect  support  of  combat  activities  in  over  or  from 
anvother  sovereign  sUte  (Failed,  57-346.) 

314 do H.R.  9055.  On  amendment  to  prohibit  use  ol  funds  herein 

or  heretofore  appropriated  under  any  other  act  (or 
direct  or  indirect  support  of  combat  activities  in,  over 
or  Irom  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over  Laos 
by  the  US  forces.  (Failed,  169  ?36  ) 

315 do....  H  R  9055.  On  passage.  (27M 24) 

317... do H.R.  8916.  A  biH  making  appropiiations  (or  the  Ovptrt- 

ment  of  State.  Justice,  and  commeic*,  the  Judiciary 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974  On  amendment  to  increase  funds  for  proba- 
tionary and  supporting  personnel.  (220-164  ) 

311 do....  H.R.  8916.  On  passage  (370-11) 

319 do H.R.  8410  A  bill  to  continue  the  eiistmj  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit  througti  November 
1973.  On  motion  to  recede  from  disagreement  to  the 
Sonata  amendment  (Failed,  185-190.) 

321 .....  JuM  30    H.R.84l0.OnmationtoreceJe  andconcuronamendment, 

including  provisions  relating  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation, continuation  ol  maternal  and  child  health 
programs.andthedollarcampaigncheck-off  (294-54.) 

322 do H.I    Res    636    A  joint  resolution  making  continuing 

appropriations  for  the  fiscal  reer  1974.  On  agieeing  to 
the  conference  report  (266-75.) 

323 do....  H.R.  7445  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 

to  extend  the  act  tor  2  years.  On  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment,  including  an  increase  in 
social  security  payments,  modihcatioas  in  welfare 
and  medicaid,  and  an  extension  ol  certain  social 
service  programs  (327-9.) 

325 July   10    H  R  8860  A  bill  to  eitend  and  amend  the  Agricultural 

Act  ol  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers  of 
plenhful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices  On  amendment  limiting  farm  subsidy  pay- 
nients  to  $20,000  per  commodity.  (313-89.) 

326 do H.R.  8880  On  amendment  to  limit  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments for  the  1974  through  1978  crop  years  to  no  more 
than  S20.000  total  under  1  or  more  of  the  annual  pro- 
giams  esUMished  by  titles  IV,  V.  and  VI  ol  this  act 

„,  ^46  163.) 

327 ...do —  H.R.  8880  On  amendment  prohibiting  use  of  funds  of  the 

Commodity  Credit  (^rporahon  foi  Jirec'  >  ■  ect 
hnancing  or  guaranteeirvg  sale  of  i-^y  wnt^'  'eed 
grains  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Reou;  irc.  ;:  to 
the    Poipif  <    l»epoWK    o'  China    (Tanec     :  39- 264.) 

329 Jwy    11     HR    -:.^       i-   »-ien-:m*nt  ending  JlO.OOPaXj  annual 

authoiiiation  (oi  cotton  promotion  and  'esearch  by 
Cotton.  I  nc  (241   162  ) 

330 .....do.^.  H  R  8860.  On  amendment  to  remove  the  iscjlatoi  daute 

providing   for  annual   adlustment  of  target    pncav 

^  (Failed.  174-239) 

Wl do HR    8860     On    amendment    to    permit   Secretary    ol 

Agriculture  to  extend  loan  provisions  to  non- 
cooperston  under  the  erhett  feed  grains,  and  cotton 
pr:^-!!^^    Tj.iefl    160  247) 

322.... do HR   <*>'      ■  iT-e-i^Tient  to  provide  •  3  veai  phaseout 

a  o'   V  ,'.f  pi)fmar'\  and  bv  shifting  the  set  aside  pro- 

tram  lo  •  cropland  basis  (ft"*-'    ,%220) 

339 Jyly   12    H  ft  8606    «  bill  to  amend  rt^t  ^-^iii  Business  Act  On 

amendment  to  strlVi  'he  V  S<X  tt>r|iven*$$  at  3 
pertmit  andior  thech^ir  ■>  pe  ctr' ir,an  (Failed. 
167  245 ) 


Na 


Yea. 
Yes. 


Yet. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Ves. 

Na 


Yet. 

Yet. 
Na 


Na 


Yet. 


Na 
Ym. 


Yet. 
Yet. 


Yet. 

Na 
Ym. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Na 

Ytt. 
Na 
Na 

Na 

Na 


Roll  call  Na    Data         Measure,  question,  result 


336 July  12     H.R.  2990.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  authorization  of    Yet. 

appropriations  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  On  passaf*. 

338 July  16    H.R.  8S60.  A  bifl  to  extead  and  amend  the  Apicul'.u  ai    la 

Act  of  1970  for  the  pwpott  of  atswint  consume  <. 
plentiful  supplies  of  nod  and  fiber  at  reast-at>ie 
prices.  On  amendment  to  strike  out  cotton  section  of 
the  biU.  (207-190.) 

340....... do H.R.  8860  On  amendment  to  strike  provisions  transfer-    Yet. 

ring  OSHA  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  (221-177.) 

342 July  17    S.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to    Yei 

provide  assistance  and  encouragement  lor  the  devel- 
opment ot  comprehensive  area  emergency  medical 
services  systems.  On  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port (306-111.) 

343.... ...do H.R.  6078.  A  bill  to  include  inspectors  of  ttie  Immigra-    Ym. 

tion  and  Naturalization  Service  or  the  Bureau  ot  Cus- 
toms within  the  provittont  of  sec.  &336(c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  ratating  to  the  retirement  ol  cer- 
tain employees  •onftd  in  hazardous  occupations.  On 
motion  to  suspend  ttw  rules  and  pass.  *i  required. 
(296-123) 

344 do H.R  8S49  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tl>*  United  Statot    Yet. 

Code  relating  to  basic  provisions  of  the  loan  guaranty 
program  for  veterans.  On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass,  ii  required.  (412-3.) 

345 do....  H.R.  9048.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States    Yet. 

Code  to  provide  improved  medical  care  to  veterans;  to 
provide  hospital  and  medical  care  to  certain  depend- 
ents and  survivors  of  veterans;  to  improve  rtOMt- 
ment  and  retentioa  of  career  personnel  in  the  Oopait- 
ment  of  Medicioe  and  Suigery.  as  amended.  On 
•  motion  to  suspend  ttw  rules  and  pass.  4j  required. 

(421-0.) 

346 do S.  2120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 

ol  1970  and  other  relate*:  acts  to  auUiorizt  additionai 
appropriations.  On  relation  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
past,  la  require:)  (409  ~  } 

347... do S.  1752.  A  bill  presciibing  the  objectives  and  lunctions 

of  the  National  (^mmitsion  on  Productivity  and  Work 
Quality.  On  motnn  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pas. 
la  roquirad.  (174-237.) 

349 July   18    H.J.  Rot.  542.  A  )oint  resolution  concerning  tha  iMr 

powort  ol  Coafrtss  and  the  President  On  an  amend- 
ment to  reoaire  bingress  to  specihcally  approve  o- 
ditapptove  by  bill  or  resolution  the  commitment  or 
forces  by  the  President  in  the  absence  of  a  dedaratiofl 
of  war  within  90  days  ot  such  Executive  action. 
(Failed,  166-250 ) 

350 do HJ.  Rat.  542.  On  amenomen-  •:  i  c.r.if  tr«  Pr.v^jent 

from  committing  troops  uriies;  co-i  es«  >.;ia'e<:  ^ar 
or  authorized  such  commr.meri'..  z:  ,'  the  .p-esiaent 
found  such  action  within  his  constitutional  au'tiorrty. 
(Failed.  3S3-262  ) 

351 do HJ.  Rat.  542.  On  amendmer:  tc  t^u-'t  Corjess  to 

specifically  approve  or  disa(.p-:>ve  tr>e  »mm  'men'  of 
troopi  wimin  120  days  by  a  oeaaratior  of  war  or  by 
pilim  of  a  resolutior  (failed,  200-211.) 

352 do....  H.J.  Rat.54:   jn  passage  CU-ITO.).   

354 July   19    H.R.  8860.  A  bii-  to  extend  and  amend  ttie  AgHa;t*-j'a 

Act  of  197C  to.'  t'^e  puipose  o!  assurmj  cor.i,i.m»',  a." 
plentiful  suppiie?  oi  'xc  jric  tbe-  i:  ■•as<:.T.aai« 
prices  Gr  amenOmer".'  .:)eie'^g  language  -nc-^ja  r.g 
persons  ,n  poChK  assisuncf  S'-^l'tm'.  L,noe'  socjl 
secuntv  .r  the  tooc  sum;  j-jg-air.  im:  'xk:  .5isi-,bt,. 

tior  p'-.g-am,  erss  \'l 

355.J da H.R.  886C    jr.  amenomen:  ■;  ma»e    i«!,fit>ie  ■:.'  'xic 

stamps  'nose  person"  irvo«v»c  ir  f  Hx>  :  ^pjre  ir 
slnne   f:i3  ?03  > 

356 do H.R  886C   Or  amendment  tr  stasifute  ■'»  'ooc  stamp 

r,»ctior,  wtucf"  removes  the  -ecjieme-'  y  i  prior 
c»rtificat«  o>  eligibility  'estoiei  ""t  f  %  txntv  of 
students,  and  permits  usa  at  stamps  tc  pjrcxase 
imported  foods  (ilO  ?07  / 

357 .. do H.R  888C    Cn  amendment  to  prohitMt  pa«nenr<    ^lirect 

or  indirect  tc  any  prcxlucer  o(  agncuiturai  commoot- 
ties  by  am  agency  or  instruiaeniaiiTy  of  ttx  united 
SUtes  with  rrspec!  txi  am  croc  wtuc*'  was  piar:«Kt 
cuitivateo  «  harvestefl  dannt  i  latw  dispwa  trvoiv- 
inj  such  p/oducer  and  persons  one  have  t>e*r  ir  his 
employ   (failed,  85-i2fc  i 

358..... do -  f    SShC    Sutisiitute    amendmer'    •►at    iroi.ic    «>»*t 

.neligitiie  tor  tood  stamps  t*>oi«  presont  ,n>:jy»c  .r  a 
labor  dispviti  OJ  sfike  unless  '»*>  ^ttc  Seer  »c*Hnng 
foixt  stamps  pi  KM  to  the  ^Mnmencemer'  ot  t*^  stride. 

359 da H.K.  860C  On  amendmeo-  that  reinsfrs  ■*»  ;.xt:j-  sec- 
tion tc  tt>*  bill  But  eiimir.ate'  j;:  m.iiior  'o.  .oton. 
Inc  C?SC>  161;  i 

961. ... .do H.R.  886>;    AmeoOmeni  t:   stnlie  escalator  Ci»ts*  far 

cotton  fia  165) 

3(2..-.........da....  HR   886C    On  motmr  to  recommr  rutf    isfjctic*!  n 

strike  all  of  the  escalator  aa>.<-<  provisKias  ( >a>i«a. 
182-225.) 

969 do.       H  R  8860.  On  passage  (226  iS;  J.  

365. J«l)    20     H  R   1531  A  biii  tc  amaad  tttt  Comaunicatrans  Act  af 

1S34,  to  extend  certain  auttionzations  tot  tt>«  C.orpor»- 
;io«  tor  PutMic  Braedcastmt  anO  tor  certair  construc- 
tion grants  tor  noacommerciai  educational  teiem wn 
and  radio  broadastmi  facilities  On  amenomen'  prs- 
hiMtM^  trants  to  any  applicant  who  is  not  ir  co*iim»- 
anca  «m  lawi^  rutas  and  ragutatioBs  rMatir.(  tc  m»- 
Oiscnaunatioe  li  amptnymant  (faileo.  189  i9C  j 

M. do H.R  8SS1  On  passage.  (363-14.)  Oo. 

961 Jaty    23     H.R     S356     a    M  to  regulate  tntersutt  conMMrct  to     Ytt. 

protect  hcatti!  ano  ttM  envirwiiwwi'  triMr  lurarooes 
chemical  uibstaacae  or  amenoiteot  oetmua  Ae- 
mmistratw'i  autlwnt^  under  fws  Kt      '.9J  IK 


Yes. 


Na 


Na 


No. 


No. 


"IS 


Do. 


0«. 


Do. 


Da. 


D*. 


De. 
Da. 


RoU  oH  Mo.    Date         MtMun.  qutstiofl,  rwult 


EXTT^■SI()N^  (Jf  Ri:>L\RKS 

COf^GHiSSMAWWATWEOWmS-VOTIWC  KCOW).  ISI  SeSS.  »30  C0H6..  1973  -C«.tl««d 


December  ^^\  jg:^ 


369. 

370. 

371. 
374. 


375. 
377. 


.July  23 
---do... 


...do... 
.  Julir  24 


.do. 

.do. 


378. 
380. 


...do... 
Jiiy  2S 


m.-.^.. 


No. 


Vti. 


Ytl. 


3S3...--. 


384. 

385. 

386 
391. 

392. 

393. 

395.. 


do. 
.do. 


i^ 


396. 


397. 

398. 
399. 


400. 


401. 


KB.... 


♦05. 


40«. 


H.R.  5356.  Oa  MMfldiMMt  to  Mc   23  concwninf  niloi 
u  B">"»!ft««L»»«'«*di"«««'»(of  CF.ilod.  1 59-236  ) 
H.U.   5356.   On   MMMhMMt   dthnint   AdminiitratDr't 

«utlMrity  undor  tiM  act  (FaiM.  Ili  2(0.) 
H  R  5356.  On  passaft  (321  73  ).         . 
S.  1888.  A  biU  lo  titcnd  and  aiicnd  tha  AirKufturii' 
Act  ot  1970  for  th«  ourpost  Df  aswrmi  conwiman  of 
ptontiful   uipplias  o(  food   and   fibar  at  rusonabit 
pricas.   On  of  daring  tho  pravKws  quaition  on  tiM 
■otioo  to  lostrwt  eoflfwaas.  (2«4  ISS  ) 

M  J'SiP'.TJS*'  "  """^  conftfoar  (371-35  ) 

H.«.  MM.  A  M  10  raqum  th«  Prasidont  to  notify  ttia 
Conpass  wkanavar  ha  irr.  pounds  funds,  to  provida  a 
xocadura  andar  iriMch  tiM  Houaa  ol  ■■»fwaiHjUw» 
or  ih«  Senate  may  diMpprov*  tha  PWwdwfi  action 
and  raquift  itim  to  caasa  sack  laaamMi^  aad  to 
i*?*''!*  tor  Ma  ten  yov  1974  a  caMnt  on  total 
N^wlmandWora*.  On  iwand— t  to awpowar  tha 
"■«*"■•'  Caoaral  to  aiampt  frgni  provnnns  of  tha 
act  imcoundrrantj  be  daterTinas  m  accordance  witH 
tka  Antt-Oaficiancy  Act   (Failad.  180-229.) 

**"?"  *^--  °"  •"•"d'"aof  to  reouire  botk  Houmi  of 
Conaran  todisap^eve  mpoundjiantj  by  concarraol 
raaolMtion  (Fiitad.  205^ 206) 

S.  1423  A  biH  to  amend  the  labor  Mjoatement  Raia- 
tioni  Act.  1947.  to  pefmt  eroloyef  tonlrib<itK)ni  to 
jointly  administered  trust  funds  established  by  labor 
orianinfioos  to  defray  costs  of  letal  services  On 
apeaini  to  conference  report  (256  155  ) 
.  H.R.  8480  »  bitl  to  require  the  Prssident  to  notify  the 
Confress  «Hien«y«f  he  irrpounds  funds,  to  provide 
a  procedure  under  wfiich  she  Mouse  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senile  iray  disapprove  the  President's  action 
and  require  hi.-n  to  cease  such  impoundmi.  and  to 
*^q»  •o'  tha  tiacal  year  1974  a  ceiling  on  total 
Mdand  aipanditwat.  On  arendn<ant  that  provtdas 
rat  an  ii#povndaiant  caasa  after  60  days  unlass  rat»> 
*"d  *T  fcoth  H<Mses  by  concurrent  resolution  (Failed. 

"  L,???5-?!L''"*™''"*^  raducini  spandinf  ceilin|  to 
C60  000.000.000  whKh  wouW  Itlanca  the  budiet 
(Failad.  156^  2W) 

'*-L  J4W-  0"  *  T'owl -nant  reducing  spending  ceiling  by 

„ptgJp».0OC(Fartad  205-205* 

"■5i  'SSl  ?!?*"  *  '"tow^it  ««»  instructions. 

(Failed.  208  ?I2  ) 

HR  8480  On  passage  (254  IM  ) Vas. 

"    .  ?2f?  «    "'"  *  •"*"'^  ***  Foreign  Aoi«ance  Act    No. 

of  1961  On  amandmant  reducing  authorued  funds  by 

r5.0no.000  (Faitod.  131  271  ) 
**  L?52.  2?  •""odmant  to  itrilie  langnaga  authoruing 

193.000,000    tor    selected    development    problems 

(Failed,  203-204.) 

"  !L,??SL  22.*"""*^"*  *  ''"''•  I'ofoage  authoruing 
W.000,000  tor  asiistanca  to  selectad  countrias  and 
organojtioiu  (Failad,  173-2J2  ) 

H  »  9360.  On  amandmant  restricting  assistance  under 
this  act  to  countrias  which  nalnnalind  or  eiproarialad 
Of  seind  ownership  or  control  of  property  ovmad  by 
anyy  S  ertuen  or  6y  any  corporation,  partnership,  or 
raactatnn  aa(  lass  than  50  per  centum  of  which  is 

u  S*?S^  •""^  *»  "  5  ':'*'™'«  (778-102  ) 
N  r  9380  On  anwndnwnt  lo  strike  out  section  which 
«t»Mishas  the  U  S  Eiport  Oa»etopmanf  Credit  Fund 

"  !.25?-iL"-I?*!i?**  *  '**«•  "><»•  authoruation 
»Tl«8.000,000  (232-139) 

2  a  25?  ?"k1~t  ""-'"' "«• 

U^    *  *"  •~'""«  »fP»Ofriattons  for  puMic  works    Yea. 
tor  wator  and  power  dovatoaoant  including  ihe 
Corps  of  f  ngwaars-CivH,  the  Suroaa  tH  Rodanulion. 
the    Bonneville    Poww    AdminatraHan    and    aOwr 

M»a*M^dMan  regional  da»itopmanf  prsram,  the 
Fatfwal  POwar  Comnmnon,  tha  Tannessaa  Valley 
«attart^«a  Atomic Enarp Commasiao.  and  related 
radavondnnt  ifancjes  and  camnnssans  tor  Ihe  focal 
yaar  andiat  June  10,  1974  On  agraaint  to  the  con- 
torenca  report  (373-9) 

...do...  H  Res  512  A  resolution  prpviding  tor  tho  consideration 
of  S  1989,  a  biR  to  aniand  sac  225  ef  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  wtth  raipact  to  certain  eiacutivo, 
^^>ve  am  ludKial  safarias  On  agreeing  to  the 
rasaluf ion  (Filled,  l*2r) 

...da S    Con    Res    «2   A  concurrent  resolution  sroviding  tor 

WaoNiditiorial  adjounimant  of  tha  Senate  and  tha 
Hajna  from  Aot  f,  1973  to  Sept  5.  1973  On  areeing 
to  tha  resolution  (370-22) 

...da...  M.»  9474  A  bil  to  amend  title  38  af  dto  Unrtad  StJtos 
Coda  to  increase  the  monthly  ralas  af  disaMity  and 
daafh  pension,  and  dependency  and  indomnily  eam- 
panaafwn.  Onme<jen  to  lospand  tha  ridas  and  pass 

«»  31  •••«^3Sl*M|  to  artKorta  aporopfiatta«  during 
itoM  yaar  1974  tor  procsrement  gf  aircraft  msajlas, 
najal  yesiah.  tracked  eomoat  vefticies,  torpedoes,  and 
•VT-"**??!:."^  <**-'^  daeafcynam,  last,  and 
*^i^^ *" *•  *™^  f**^  »•«••  IHwciibe the 
author  i»d  pononnal  ttianglh  tor  each  active  duty 
andof  the  Selactive  Raaeive  of  aacn 
^_^  .jmponenl  gf  the  Armad  Forces,  and  ttte 
■;i^  traning  student  loads  On  tmandment  to 
dtoala  the  aufhorgation  of  J«57,000.«O0  for  tuthar 
«n»&uetion  of  tha  CVH  70  aodaar  aircraft  earrlar. 
(Faila*,  88-m ) 

r.^F2yT3737''-"*"^'-"-^'^     y^ 


Ho. 


Yes. 
Yas 


Yea. 
Na 


Rofl  I 
407. 


NO.    Oato 


Maasura,  wMstMO.  result 


VeU 


.July  31 


40t. 


4M. 

411. 
4U., 


...do.. 
Aut    1 


413. 
41S. 


.tfo. 
.do. 


.do 
.do. 

.do. 


...do.... 

...do... 

--.do... 
iaiy  30 


fla 


No. 
Nol 


No. 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 


Yas. 


41«. 
411. 


...do... 
Aug.    2 


420. 


Yas. 

No. 


Yea. 

Yas. 

Yas. 


No. 
Vat. 


Yas 


Yas. 


Yes 


421 
42  . 


do. 

do. 


No. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yaa. 


423. 


424 

425. 


42«. 


do 
Aug,     3 


.do. 


427. 
421. 
421. 

430.. 


do. 


A««.    3 


H.R.  ICC  On  amendment  prohibiting  stationing  or  bas-  Yes. 
Iff  Or  active  duty  forces  in  any  nation  to  aid  m  ihe  da- 
tanoa  m  that  nation  where  (tie  nation  in  question  is 
wpamng  a  smaller  proportion  of  its  gross  national 
proAKt  on  Its  own  defease  than  does  the  United  Slates 
2  if  'i'.TJ."  ••«**»  ■«'»y  «*o  Saeietar,  >n«,al 
"?  NATO  that  hancalaith  its  commitment  to  its 
NIB  defense  latonnafltl  own  gross  national  product 
SifJ  "•  •• .'!?'  •*^  ••  **  "  "»•  Un-ted  Status  lor 
fi«^  yaar  1974  and  aubaaqaani  ywri  (Failed.  130- 

^  5.^  ""  amendment  to  reduce  U.S  troop  levels  in 

u  2  I2j.*'S.'"  "*  ••*•'■  ^«'*^  <f ••'«'•  67  339) 
-  "  !!  '*^  <^  amandmant  to  add  lancaaga  That  tha 
^"■jWoo  on  Armed  Sarvicas  of  tha  Hause  shall  r»- 
POrt  to  t»a  Mouse  by  Apr  I,  197«  a  detailed  and  in- 
•oPOjjaB^udy  on  the  advisability  of  maintainini  our 
praaont  mintary  commitmenl  to  Europe  in  view  of  the 
^f™^«onomic  and  military  situation  ir  Europe. 

■  "5  ***■  ""  amendment  concerning  sponding  limita- 
„  I*!!**** ''»«  I  and  II  ol  Ihe  act  ?74riU  ) 

2  J  S^  "'' t^^f*  f*'   '' >  ... 

M.H  BK5  A  bill  maiing  approprialions  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Oevalopment,  tor  space, 
science,  veterans,  and  certaio  attwr  indapandant  ax- 
•cutiva  aganuas,  boards,  niiaailiilnai.  tad  corpora- 
tions tor  tha  fiscal  yaar  ending  luna  90.  19700 
Jlfaaing  lo  tha  conference  report  (401  9  ) 

H  R.  8825  On  motion  that  Ihe  House  disaraa  with 
Sanato  Amendment  numbered  44  (222-189  ) 

H.IL  9590  A  bid  makint  appropriations  lor  the  Treasury 
Department,  Uie  U  S  Postal  Service,  the  Eiecutive 
Om»  of  tfia  Prasidani  and  certain  independent 
tor  Ma  bcal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
—  --_-.)♦  to  cut  the  committee  recommendations 
;?^»t*  ""'*•  "'  '"•  ^f"'dent  by  5  percent.  (Failed. 
199-^209.) 

**  ?■  ^5?"  "''  »''*"<l''»''t  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
190^17  "'*"•'  •""  "("""^  "Y  ?5  percent  (Failed, 

H  R.  9130.  A  bill  lo  amend  sac  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920.  and  to  authorize  a  IransAlaska  oil  and 
gas  pipeline   On  amendment  restricting  granting  ot 
rtght-ol-wsy    or    permit    in    certain    circumstances. 
(Failed,  160  261  ) 
.  H  R  9130  On  amendment  to  add  new  section    Proceed- 
ings in  any  U  S    Federal  court  with  lespect  to  any 
action  taken  by  t^e  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accord- 
ance witk  the  Provisions  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  ol  1969  or  retatmg  lo  any  right- 
of-way  to  construct  the  proposed  trans  Alaska  pipe- 
hna  or  to  any  permit  m  relation  thereto  shall  be  given 
precedence  over  all  other  cases  pending  therein,  and 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and  determined  at  the 
earliest  practicaMa  date,  and  all  courts  involved  shall 
causa  the  case  lo  be  m  every  way  eipedited    (Failed, 
1 98  221  ) 
.  H  R  91»   On  amendment  to  assure  all  re^ns  of  the    Yes 
UJ     equitable    aMocations   of   crude   oil    (Failad, 
179  233 ) 
.  H  R  9I»   On  amendment  to  prohitit  use  of  materials     Yas 
supplies  or  articles  not  from  or  manufactured  by  the 
United  States  m  Ihe  construction  of  the  IransAliska 
pipeline 
.  H  R  91»  On  amendment  to  require  permits  issued  by 
Civil  authorities  in  addihon  to  those  issued  by  tha 
Secretary  of  Ihe  Interior  (Failed,  177  228  ) 

H.R  9130  On  passage  (356  60  ) Yes 

5.  1636  A  bill  to  amend  the  International  Economic  No 
Policy  Act  of  1972  On  agreeing  to  Ihe  conterexo 
Report  (33V  71.) 
H.  Res.  518.  A  resolution  providing  tor  the  consideration 
of  S  1264.  a  bill  to  authoriie  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  grants  to  Eisenhower  College 
"1  ^f**  ^•"''  "  ^  ■  <*'  "*  proceeds  from  the  sale 
ot  siNer  dollar  coins  bearing  the  likeness  ol  the  lata 
President  ol  the  United  Slates,  Dwight  Oavid  Eisen- 
hower  On  agreeing  to  the  resolution   (Failed,  183- 

S.  502.  A  bill  to  authorue  appropriations  for  Ihe  con- 
struction of  carUin  highways  in  accordance  with  title 
23  ot  tha  United  SUtes  Code  On  agreeing  to  the  Con- 
taranca  Raoorl  (3S2  34  ) 

"  R  ''35-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  rates  under 
the  act.  lo  eipand  the  coverage  of  thai  act  On  agreeing 
to  tha  conleranca  report  (253  152  ) 

»-  '••i*  "^l  ••  ortond  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970  tor  the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers  of 
MaNful  supplies  of  food  and  hber  at  reasonable 
•nets  On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  motion 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment (349-  54  ) 

S.  1888  On  notion  to  concur  m  tha  Senate  Amandmant 
wtth  an  imendmant  diractK^  the  Secretary  ol  Agri- 
nriture  to  implimaat  patdaa  under  this  act  which 
are  dasiciad  to  aneeuftta  AmerKan  farmers  to  pro- 
dueall  Biair  IM  rtplMMHi  dunng  periods  ol  short 
••PJ'I'  to  tMura  Amarlctn  consumers  with  an  ade- 
""      •upo'*  of  food  and  fiber  at  fail  and  reasonable 


December  22,  1973 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


4363i 


Rail  caR  No.    Oato         Maatura.  quostion.  result 


Vote 


432. 


H.R.  8760.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agenaes  for  the 
bscal  yaar  aodiiig  June  30.  1974.  On  agreeing  to  the 


Yas. 


Do. 
Oo. 


.-,  .  oonfaranca  report  (S»-5.)' 

434 do....  M-i.  tot.  512.  A  )otnt  roMlattoo  to  extend  the  authority    Not  votiiu. 

of  Om  Socretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
with  raspact  to  the  insurance  ol  loans  and  mortgages 
to  extend  authoruations  under  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  devetopment.  On  motion  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  (202-172.) 

435..-...:;^  Sept  5    H.R  8920  A  bill  to  amand  the  Laad-Batad  Plant  Poison- 
">«  Prevention  Aa  On  pass^a  (368  11,) 

•*— do H.R  8449  A  bill  to  enpand  the  national  flood  insurance 

proaiaiB  by  subsUntially  incraasMW  limits  at  coverage 
MdMal  amount  ot  msuraaca  iMMriied  to  be  out- 
naa^t  and  by  requiring  known  flood  prone  com- 
iMMbos  to  participate  in  the  program.  (Jn  passage. 

♦3? SapL   6    H.R.  6912   A  bill  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification 

._  .  Act  On  agreeing  to  the  conference  report.  (322  59  ) 

*" do H.R  8351   A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 

Act  ol  1970,  as  amended,  to  provida  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Railroad  Pananftr  Corporatioa. 
tAn  A.         u^"  "*»•*•-  (357-37) 

**" do H.R   8547    A  bai  to  amend  the  (  i.i.   •  s ---inistration 

Act  ol  1969,  to  protect  the  dome  •,,  a^  ^omy  Irom 
excessive  dram  of  scarce  matei.  .i  -  ommodities 
and  to  reduce  the  sarwus  inflatK  ■,: ,  fr  >act  ol  ab- 
normal foreign  demand.  On  amf  !ir en-  tc  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Immedtately  leport  any 
prohibiting  or  curtailment  of  exportation  ol  any  com- 
modity pursuant  to  tfau  section  to  the  Spaaker  of  tha 
House  and  tha  Prasidant  pro  tempore  of  tha  Senate 
n  either  House  of  Conrass  shall  by  srmpto  rasolutwn 
disapprove  of  such  prohibition  or  curtadmant  it  shall 
MBa  with  the  passage  of  said  resolutnn.  (Failed 


Roil  caO  No.    Date         Measure,  question,  result 


Vote 


461. 


.do. 


463. 


.do. 


H.R  37.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conservation  protec-  Yes. 
tion,  and  propagation  of  species  or  subspeciej  of  fish 
and  wildlife  that  are  threatened  with  extinction  or 
likely  within  the  torsaeable  future  to  become 
threatened  with  extinction,  as  amended.  On  motion  to 
swpaiid  the  rules  and  pass.  H  raouirad.  (390-12.) 

"•  "•V*??-  A  resolution  to  astaUidi  as  part  of  tha    Yes. 
eaograssional  intataship  program,  an  iirtamship  far 
secondary  school  teachers  of  government  or  social 
studies  in  honor  of  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
■"'"■'''  -saend  the  rias  and  pass. 


Yas. 
Yat. 


Yes. 


441. 
442. 


.--d»..  . 
Sept  10 


154-211.) 
H.R.  8547  On  passage  (220-133) No 


443. 

445. 
446. 
447. 


do.... 

SeptU 

do.... 

do.... 


Yes. 


No 


H  Res.  536^ A  resolution  to  direct  the  Speaker  of  tha 
House  of  RepiesenUtivcs  to  certify  a  certain  report  on 
~k  S?"!?"  ^*^1  ""Y  *•  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  tho  U.S.  Attorney 
tor  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  (334-11.)  " 

H.R  7482  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by  the  Public 
Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969  to  define  the 

uIi'^TcJ "^1""   0"  (""age  (287-63.) 
iL  '°  authorue  appropriations  tor  the 

Department  of  State   On  motion  to  reject  section  13 
g*  *•'»"'•'••«•  foport  (213  185  ) 
1  y^  *  '*'"  *"  P'O*"'"'  the  imposition  by  the  States 
of  discriminatory  burdens  upon  interstate  commerca 
In  wine  (248  152) 

"  .5^  H'.it  ^,""°"  P"»"d"'«  lor  the  consideration 
ol  the  bill  S.  1697  to  require  the  President  to  furnish 
predisaster  assistance  in  order  to  avert  or  lessen  the 
•"•"^  ot  •  i^ior  disaster  in  the  counties  ol  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  in  California  On  agreeing  to  the 
-.a  -        ,,        fOMlution  (Failed.  1&3  233)  i        i  = 

**' S'P*-  "    S.  504  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 

authoriie  assistance  lor  planning,  development  and 
initial  operation,  resaarch  and  training  projects  tor 
systems  for  the  effective  provision  of  health  care 
services  under  emargancy  conditions.  On  overnding 

u  S^7"1"J  1^  ^  raquired  (Failad  273-144  ) 

H.R  7974.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Ad 
to  provide  assisUnce  and  encourMemenl  tor  the 
esUMishment  and  expansion  of  health  maintenance 
organizations.  On  passage  (369-40  ) 

H.R.  8789  A  bill  to  provide  a  new  coinage  design  and 
date  emblematic  ol  the  bicenlennial  lor  the  American 


465 SepLM 


466. 


-do. 


a:  amended  3r.  iwlioi 

H.P  ^93i  «  tjili  -i  amen.:: 
c;'  'Sy  :z  nceasf  '^e 
t^«"  ac"  "  ei  r*^ ^C  \*>t  : 
liu.r.i  i  P.esiaeniij.  .» 
164,) 

H.R.  9715.  A  bill  to  8 


■*     -J  t>or  Standards  Act 

.^uT  »eff  a'es  under 
•  gf  3*  •^^■  ar  On  over- 
■.   .equiieo  (failed,  259- 


Yos. 


■  2t  appropriations  tor  the    Yes. 


United  States  Information  Agency.  On  amendment 
f  K-day  period  beginning 


4S0 
451 
452 


...do...- 


do.. 


453. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes. 


Revolution   tor   dollars,   half-dollars,   and   quarterv 
On  passage.  (396-4.)  * 

Sept  13  H.R.  8619  A  bill  making  appropriations  tor  the  Agri- 
culture-environmental and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1974  On 
motion  to  inslruci  conferees  (231  160  ) 
H.R.  6576.  A  bill  to  auUiorue  the  Secretory  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  'n  feasibility  investigation  ol 
ceruin  potential  witer  resource  developments.  On 


-do. 


455.. 


..do. 


i,rar^'-'*> 


m. 


fftcaa.  (2S2  151  ) 
H.i:M6r 


.-  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  Ihe  govern- 
.  Of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  m  whole  or  m  pan  againsi  the  revenues 
Ol  taM)  District  for  tha  Ibcal  year  ending  June  30  1974 
On  tpeeing  to  the  conference  'eport  (342  47  ) 


Yes, 


45« 

do... 

457 

do... 

458 

...  Sept  17 

4Si 

..  Sept.  18 

4M. 


.do. 


in^T^iuJ*'!'  1°  'II!!!?.!^*  ^'^"^  School  Lunch 
^,.  Nutrition  Acts  tor  the  purpose  of  providing 
additional  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  school 
unch  and  school  breekfast  programs.  On  amendment 
...L*'i*  '^°",  '*"'"«  ^•^•"i  reimbursement  lor 

127°?72  )  *  ""''  "  '"  "  '^    ^''•"•^• 

H,R,  9639  On  pa^  «,;<■     ift -<  i 

'^■?i,^¥-  *  '""  '  •■^*"''  ""  -''■i"i'ca»!^is  Act  of 
1834  fo^    :    .«a     * "■     m^^    '    - 

certain  p'-jrcNMo".*!  •^nm^  ^^-n/'■ 

37  ) 

H.R.  7265  i-  H--  ,..,  .,.„  .^e  .;.,.a,,;,r  .,1 
by  the  AC':  jN  Agency  to  i-'-a^iir  ce-j  - 
programs  On  motion  to  !u'i:>.'>,^  •-,  -un^ 
(H  required  (339- U) 

MR.  8070.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  VocaMna,  Kef 
Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  authj  2 J  ■  ,0. 
SUtes  tor  vocational  rehabil.ta'ior  s«^ic» 
with  severe  disabilities.  Or  «j  ec  r.£  •    ;^,    ,r<,  .-,  ► 
report.  (400  0  )  «.-     »f,.. 

"  tliriM^r  '  ''  ■'  '"■"  '•  ""  ■**"•""  <*  ^  '•- 
r.  1^  li  ■"■  ""  '  '*  '  "*-•»'=  ""thin  the  San 
Urlos  Mineral  Mnp,  as  amended.  On  motion  to  sus- 
pend  tha  rules  and  pass  M  required.  (Faitod.  236- 


Yes. 


Yes, 


No. 


No. 


Yes, 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes, 


Yes. 


oadcj'itini  of 
'•5s»ie   (336- 


•>«•*  <,.jch 

I"  '    ISJ'.S. 

-'iiitotion 
g'ants  to 


After  the  expiration  ot  any  ^w,  H=i>~  u»»iniiini 
on  tha  date  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ol 
the  Senate  or  ttia  Committaa  on  Foreign  ABaiis  of 
the  House  of  RoprasenUtivas  has  delivered  to  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  tha  USIA  a  written  request 
that  the  committee  be  furnished  any  document 
paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  findlat  racom- 
■nandatioa,  raport,  or  other  material  in  the  custody  or 
CMtrai  of  such  agency,  and  relating  to  such  agency— 
nono  of  the  rundi  made  ava.lable 'c  sjc.*  agfTc.  ^'■sr 
booUiga:«:  unless  a,-i:  „-•  -lee '-.js  &«*•  ■„  -  ■■^; 
tothaco-^-:  —  M  Tis*  'i  '^e  -e^aes-  -n*  T.a:f,a  -► 
qOMlBd  '^f  •  -'er  ecjes'  ;;  t^f  a^nc.  -.-ai  :,. 
OeUfthf  s.j^a-„-f  ;•  ■■  t  z.-.i  ■■ni'  ~j'  —.f  u^~  ■•'t 
a^^  upon  i  .Tii,j:.;)  ,jtt  o!  the  UimmiUet.  i,'*v- 

H.R.9715.  On  passage  (305-108.) 

H.R.  8917.  A  bill  makmg  appropriations  tor'ttia  'Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  tor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  On  agreeing  to  the  con- 
feeice    ex n  (385-14.) 

H.R  89:"  -  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  Senate 
a'-.enomen'  «^;^  an  amendment  reducing  the  Senate 
s:i-cr'ia:i;'  'c  the  National  Endowment  tor  the  Arts 
■     W  OOC  X'C   ^ -rt.  73.) 

*^.*'  •■-  '  ;  :-  arrend  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
*  ••  "s:  ?  ■  t:  -le  .etirement  of  certain  law  entorca- 
rr.er.:  i...  :.  et.ir.;e;  personnel  On  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions.  (Failed.  116-282.) 

H.R.  9281.  On  passage  (799  93) 

H.R.  9256.  A  biD  tc  ncease  -n*  :xn:nbution  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  ::'ts  0'  heal  -  :er.efitstor  Federal  em- 
ptoyees.  On  passage     :;"   ',\t  ) 

*'^ Sept  25    H.R  8619  A  bil!  -a> -f  a:  j-opriationj  tor  the  agrKul- 

ture-anvironmeta  a-  .;r.sun-,er  protection  programs 
tor  tha  fiscal  yea  ev  -,-  ;une  30,  1974  Or  agreeing 
totheronferencf.   e.-K,"    348-24.) 

'-•.lOn  making  further  continu- 
sca-  vea-  :5"i    ''n  amendment 
3inf  ;» rti'.  *:    ;<•  pupil  grants 
i  fa.lfC    :m     9«  > 

•«■"•  r-'v'c '.{  •'J-  -v  ■■'„  .- 

2''aMf   *:    e*.*    K>.a     e^.a- 


467. 
470. 


417. 


472.. 


473-. 
474.. 


476. 


477. 


...do.... 
Sept  20 


.do.... 


.do 


.do. 
.do- 


HJ,  Res.  727.  A  JO 

ingappropriaticf."  hr   ' 

to  provida  full  .-'3  'i,-. 

to  local  school  csyic-' 
H.J.  Res.  727.  Or  a-e^r 

gate  amount  ~^.2 


a?PK> 


:tlf 


■  '  ;*  "■•*  '  erT^e- 
:'  :%;  snail  tc'  tx 
maoir  avai.ar'.!^  *t ' 


'■a; 


478. 


.do. 


rv  Cf  •^.^•  none  ol 
»c'  ■'.»'  >  .sed  by 
.'••f  :  i  >  out  a 
e"^f.,m  mar- 
ices  tor  patro- 


■IS  : 


479. 
481. 


Yes. 

Not  voting. 


Yas. 


Yas. 


482. 


-..do... 
Sept  26 


.do. 


I'.,  r  I  •      i  lonaWy 

I ;'    ;     '•;  (empo- 

'  Canada  and  Mexi- 

ther  toreign  states. 


483. 
485. 


...do... 

Oct     1 


tt7. 


-.do.... 
..do.... 


4M. 


413. 


.  Oct     2 

,...do.... 

Oct     3 


ticia 

Se-'.-'^a-t  f  iuiasic.r  Ac 

85  pe-f'  s'  -he  arncun 

pose  tor  1973  (?8£^94  i 
.  Hj,  Res.  727.  On  ameidi.ent  ■ 

ttie  fund?  T.-iit  a»a  IsSie  t »  ■ 

ttie  Cost  tr*  L-vthg  C'^-ic.   *:.  *; 

program  •■■i .^  disc'i'-'na'e'  : 

ketp-T    r  '^.f  mfthpc  or  pfatu 

leurr  proct j^ts   'V.    ' 
HJ    R^j   "r"      -  tassam     ~<*.^ 
H.R  S'     1  >i.  t;;  »-fn:-.f    —^ 

Act   -T  amenCrreT  tr  \  ''.viot  ' 

rary  immigrant  v  sas  ■-     >•  vt 

CO,  and  a 20,00;    e.i  -t  t-    » 

(Ftllwl,  l7»-io; , 
H.R.  981.  On  amendment  to  provide  a  5-year  aggregate 

limit  on   extensions  of   l-vear    visas    tor    riHgratrt 

workers  »p^  ^r'*'  rie^r  *-^c4oymenl  contract  require- 
ments a-     ,     ..-ij  ^-.r-ions  (Failed,  70-310^ 
H.R.  981    Or  ra' sage     3it  3C  ) 
H.R  8029   i  t  I   !t  :  ". »  .te  •:    •-><■  jistnbution  ot  'unds 

appropn8>»<'  -  <ava  ••;-  o'  :e  "am judgments  o(  Ihe 

liKfiao  (^aiT,'.  Co'^'^f'sic'-  ai:  '^»  tctT  ot  Claims. 

On  awbon  tc  sus.iervc  the  "jif   t^-   .s-s   tj  re«]uirad. 

S.  2419  4  D  .,  tc  ce-rec-  •»pog'ipf.ic»;  and  daric^ 
er'o's  r-  Public  j»  93  «t  '•■  m^'ion  to  Tlpend 
the  'uie<  81x3  pass  .'  -egurec  (33C-  ."?  > 
H.R-  I J39'  »  b>l:  tc  eitend  'he  i  jt»>..-i".ravc. 
'ij'ions  lor  mt  Cabinel  Commitle*  ii-  ; 
Spanish-spealiiM  Paopte  Or  moli, - 
-he  'ul«!  and  pass  f'»quir»d  (Failee  .1 
*%  »  bill  tc  amend  ;se  "latioiui  foLndj'iv-  ,- 
«r;;  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  ;9tJ  '  y  -«  '■,  '^ 
•ne  contereic*  teport  (2^  i06  ,' 
1914  A  bill  to  provtde  fry  ft>e  •stab(l$^n'e''•  y  :r»« 
Board  of  I  nter  national  Broaocastiii,  to  autrio.;*  •!>« 
continuation  of  assistance  tr  RaCic  fr»«  !.,•■.:. p»  ,x 
KaOKi  Uhertv  On  passage.  (313-91"  j 
y  64y  k  b'll  tt!  amend  tIM  Urbai'  klass  '  *  ,v<.-»- 
■KT  Act  Of  i9W,  tc  proviOe  a  s««>sta-t»»i  x  fas*  t 
•>•  tc**  amoum  auttyorvwJ  tor  assistance  '-e  »- 
-i«er  tc  incTMSs  the  potikmi  o!  p.'oject  tost  •tiica 
■nay  be  co<«rad  l»  a  Federal  gfann.  a-io  It  ijthor-.ie 
jssista-ice  »o<  opefitirw  exfie/ises  ,..t  am»-wm«it 
':  3«iete  pronsaons  tt>  f«o»i*  Iu-hjh^  ol  of***;?^ 
?i;>«is«s  at  ma«  t'»nspo--,at»p  siv'ems  u*^   v*.  I  ) 


No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

No. 


Yes. 
No. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yas. 


Yes. 

Not  voting. 


Do. 


V 


'  »RP«- 


Yes. 
Yei 


Da 


-..;<* -ic 


"H     tes. 


No. 


No. 


i.3ty6 


loU  call  No.     0*tt         Mouur*.  qutstioa.  rtsuH 


EXTtNilOxNS  UF  K!  M AKK*;  December  22,  197S 

COfWKSSMAN  WAYNE  OWEW  VOTING  RECO«).  151  StSS,  S30  CONG,  lJ7S-Contitiu«J 


*^ Oct.  3       H.R.  6452.  On  motion  to  itrlkt  th«  fnictinf  eUuM.    No. 

^ *>....  H.i.  6452'  On  «m«ndm«nt  (F*il«J.  205-210  )  No 

<* do,...  H.R.  6452  OnMssifO  (219-H5J  Yoi. 

«' <lo.--.  H.R.  10088  A  bin  to  ostatXish  tho  Big  Oprots  Nttmai'  Yt^ 

MO  rw      i     u  r'2!^«"  iV  ^'"^  "'  """*'••  °"  "«»»«•  (376-2.) 

'" ^'w-     *    "J.  "•»■ 'w  *  Joint  resolution  mjking  in  ippioptution    Not  voUm. 

fo»  ipocul  paymontj  to  lnternjtion»l  financial  injt»- 
tutlons  for  fiscal  yttt  1974.  On  amcndmoot  to  rodae* 
tho  oOliiational  audMrrtv  iif  tlx  US.  rrMSwv  to  tko 
I «j» national  Monttjry  fund  (faiW,  129-237.) 

W? -^.--.  MJ.  Rw.748.  OnpasMjt.  (274  90) .  OOi 

*'' Ort-    10    ".R.  9(82.  A  tHll  to  raornnu*  Dm  govcrnmontal  itruc-    No. 

flirt  of  tho  Dijtrict  of  cdunibia.  to  provido  ■  chartac 
(Of  local  (Oveinment  m  tti*  Otstrict  of  ColiuntMa  sub- 
J«ct  to  Kctpunco  by  a  maiority  of  Um  rwstarad 
4«lilM  titctors  in  tho  District  of  CotumMa  to  doto- 
^0  cortMn  logislativo  povvtrs  to  tho  local  (ovwn- 
mont  and  to  implamont  cortam  rgcommondations  o( 
tho  Coinniission  on  tho  Orfanintion  of  tho  Govorn- 
mont  o(  ffia  District  of  Columbia.   On  Anwndintnt 

Siving   Preudont   potior  to  appoint  jiidfos   to  Uto 
istrict  of  Columbia  Suporwr  Court  and  Court  of 
Appoalv  (228-186.) 

Sf 2?—-  "5-  *S  0"  »™«««n«ont.  (FaiM.  138-273.)       No. 

*" • "R-  *82   On  ifflondmont  to  Croats  a  Fodoral  ondaM    No. 

"itllin  the  District  of  Columbta.  (209  202  ) 

M» » H.R.  9682  Oniinend.-ient  (!32  275)..  No 

*"' * "  ?  **'  0"  a  "ondmonf  prohibiting  Dliysical  planning     No! 

for  th«  Federal  Goyernment  in  the  Metropolrtin  Wash- 
ington area  being  under  the  control  of  the  District 
|o»ermient  (Filled.  1»  278) 

*'' *• *'7,'682   On  amend.nent  containing  oroeisions  of  H  R     N«. 

I06U  implMMtMl  OM  rMOiMMMMiMS  of  the  Nal- 
Mii  Commmta  ad  prevMiat  M  oiMlMl  cItY  council 

S}2- do....  HR  9682  On  passage  (343^74)  ...  Yes. 

*" ****•    1'    H  J  Res  727  *  |o«nt  resolution  making  hirthor  confine^ '  Yei. 

ing  appropriations  lor  Om  fiscal  year  1974.  On  motion 
„-  ^         „''>I«o^'?i'"'««"«wwetro«ioft  (Failod.I82  225.) 

"" *-  --  "J  *•»  ^7  On  jgroung  to  dwcooferanco  report  (309-    Na 

99.) 

*" Oct    12    HR.  10614   A  bin  to  authorue  certain  construction  at    Yoo. 

rnditaryinstalljtions  (359  28.) 
**" *• **  {_  "y^  '>*l    *  10<nf  resolutwn  corKorning  the  war    Ym. 

powers  of  Congress  and  the  President  On  acreeini  to 

»ocoojrence  report  (238  123) 
*' V* "•'•  "*'''■  *  ^"  authorizing  the  construction   repair     tm. 

a»»d  preservation  of  certain  puNic  worlu  on  rlyers  and 

lurbors  (or  naviption.  Hood  control.  On  passago. 

^ Oct   15    '  ''^i   -  'fi  to  luthorize  the  approprialioB  of  $150,000    Na 

*         ^  firvanang  tlM  Arctic  Wintor  GaaMt  to  bo 
«  Slate  of  Alaska  m  1974.  On  mHim  to  sia- 

** " "  *  "46.  A  b««  to  amend  the  Hoosing  and  Urban  Devol-    No. 

opnent  Artflf  \m  to  orovMio  a  aMre  ofMivo  ap- 
-^  f?*f^  '"."!!,?'**?■  <^J**^V>*t  and  aMMrtalMiu 

Li!?"'  '**«'»«"»  "•<**»  buildiag  codas  an? 
[yd  'OfuiatDry  reouiraments  and  buiiding  tedi- 
■••jpi  m  die  UMted  Stales,  and  to  fauliUto  urgwitty 
■wditd  ost.  saving  lonovatians  in  the  building  in- 
aiotry,  through  tho  estabiiahment  of  an  approprieie 
ooagoMfMiMtal  intrwnent  .rftieh  can  make  dalbH- 

Mdo  twiliMi  to aiiKton  of  »•  — im  .  ^Mic 
•jdpfiMi^  a^  preoidt  aa  eflectiea  oMtfiod  for 
•MMnfMc  •*!  faeilitotjii.  Federal.  Stali,  aiKt  locH 
ISSSrSL*^'^  "^  "^  lodings.  On  ancna  to 
JWptnd  the  rules  and  pass.  J»  required.  (Faded.  108- 

*^ °*'-    '*    "L*^  ***  "•'''"^  *0»'o«>'>at«ni  lof  the  Treasury     No 

Ojfart»eot  the  US.  Postal  Sei.ice.  the  Uecutive 
yy   "J'*    President,  and   ceitaia  independent 
agencies,  lor  tt>e  hstil  «aar  endinf  JaiM  JO.  1974  On 
529  4.  u  B^Sili*  ?  *•  "'^'•'««  '•«««-  (403-10.) 

^" " Lifr         "*'""  '°  '"^^  »"^  "*"  I"  Senate    No. 

•'y,'.*'.'"°.  >*""''  »*'  Ji«">  companaetion  rates  of 
"5Il?*"»"  to  be  set  By  the  President  aotwthstanding 

(^TfiT*""*'"  "'"**  '•«"'*"°^  •»'  »«*  '•'^ 

^ *••---  •*•;   *^    0»  aaiendmeot  to  p(o«ide  funding  of  the    No 

**' •— -  **  ?  J**'   ^l""  "fuM  affianiatioaa  tor  tho  leeisto-    Yes. 

^ve  branch  lor  the  itcalVear  ending  iwio  30 J974 

** di....  HR   10717  A  tod  to  lapMl  the  act  tarminaling  Federal    Yea. 

wjorvami  omt  tha  property  and  awmbeii  of  dto 
tomoaiaea  Indian  Tii6a  of  «iwo«»  as  a  fedefa** 
(oearued  loveretgii  ladiea  tiito  aad  to  restore  to 
l»a  MeaoMnaa  TiAa  of  Wiacontin  those  Federal 
jar.icas  lai'Mskad  to  Aawiican  Indians  because  of 
■tii  ^tus  as  Ameiicaa  Indians.  On  oHMioa  to  sus- 
»•*"*•'«"  and  pasa.  H  required  (404-3  ) 

rr*.  ""■••  *•«•"  »o  Ulacate  a\,ti*  oil  and  refined 
g»o*oa«  pradaas  ts  Oaal  «rth  en^riM  or  .mniuient 
"•Jfto^jand  disiTTj-   «,        ■-     rtriSrtOB  trXan 

jr^!2T*^*"'    "'■      '"'■     "*».  er  •eftare: 

■n.*n         ,^^,  ,  ,  ,  ^^  eoneamini  priciat 

534  4.         H     '*/   ■'    "^       '"        *'**^ 

IS thTir  m"b«  '"    "  *'  •*^'*«»-<^«d«t  1*1-214)    No 

^ **   ''    "i^^  "•  itoflliocamidaration    No. 

?**„"--"•  '         ■    ■-'•idN.R.fW.theinili- 
mntfxuitmtm^  iMtt>*uj«io«  tor  1974.  On  areeini 
to»ar»»oiirtior  (firted.  193  216.) 
Footnote*  »;   ffri^     .f  -jiD.e 
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..  H.R.  9681.  On  amendmeot  (Failed.  152  256  ) 
..  H.R.  9681   On  pessaje  (337-72) 
■  S.  2016.  A  bill  to  amend  ttie  Rail  Passenger  Servna  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  tinancul  assistance  to  the  National 
Raifroad  Passenger  Corporation.  On  agreeini  to  the 
confarance  report.  (346- M.) 
I    H.R  10397  A  bill  to  ertend  the  authorisation  of  appro- 
priations for  tha  Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppoitunities 
u  2"iy"?*"y**"""«  ''«^'«  0"  P»"»8*  (273-97  ) 
"f:^-  *  Wt  to  amend  the  Natioi\al  School  lunch  and 
<J"d  Iwtntton  Acts  tor  the  purpose  of  providing  addi- 
''*J"^«d»'al  financial  assistance  to  the  school  luncli 
and  school  breakfast  programs.  On  motion  to  concur 
in SoMle  amendment  (Failed,  145-218) 
H  R  10586   A  bill  10  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code 
to  authorue  the  use  of  health  maintenance  oriaaia-' 
tMos  On  passage.  (345-41  ) 
H.R.  3927   A  bill  to  eiteod  the  En»ifonmental  Education 
Act  for  3  m  On  amendment  to  reduce  period  to  1  rr 
(Faitod.  140  252) 
.  H.R  J927  On  passage  (335-60  ) 
H  R.   10956   A  billion  the  Emergency  Mtidlcal'servita " 

u  o'^iJJ?  M?^  "'^  °"  «""»«•  l»4-18.) 

H  R.  1456  A  Ml  to  eitend  the  Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1970 
tor  3jrr  On  passan  (372-13  ) 
J_'i  *  **"  "  •"'♦•""^»  appropiialioos  during  the 
hecal  year  1974  loi  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles. 
aaeai  vessels,  trKked  combat  «eh.cles,  torpwioes.  and 
•JMrwaepons,  and  research,  developrrent,  test  and 
evalHlJiNi  tor  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  prescribe  the 
aiithorued  peisonnel  strength  lor  eech  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  military 
training  student  loads  On  motion  to  re|Kt  PabUc 
Health  Service  hospiUls  of  conference  repotl 
(Filled.  103  290  )  ^^ 

H  J_Re».  735  A  ioint  resolution  authoriiing  tile  Secretary 
T."?.  ""7  '"  "^""'O  'or  instroctton  at  the  U  S  Naval 
Aeadaay  2  citirens  and  subtertsol  theEmpuaof  Iran. 
On  nioHon  to  suspend  the  rules  and  piss  »i  rtquiied 
V'*^  4a.) 

H  »  5874  A  bill  to  establish  i  Federal  Financing  Bank, 
tor  coordinated  and  more  efficient  hnancing  of  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  borromings  front  the  public.  On 
rua^ji,?  '""'•"<'  '"•  '"'•'  »"<'  P*"   •■>  required. 

H  R  8219  A  bill  to  amend  the  International  Orpnut- 
lions  Immunities  Act  to  authorue  the  President  to 
extoad  certain  privilates  and  immunities  to  the  Orga- 
naabaa  af  African  tlnity  On  motion  to  suspend  the 
fu«es  and  pass.  »i  reowrsd  (340-39  ) 

H  R  10937  A  bill  to  eitend  the  life  of  the  June  5  197? 
grandjury  of  the  US  Di5tr<et  Court  for  the  District 
«  CaiaailMa,  as  emanded   On  motion  to  suspend  the 
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Ya*. 
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Yes. 


Yes. 


No*.    7 
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fidwaadaes*.  H  required  (378^  i  ) 
H.J    Ret,  542    A  loifit  resolution  concerning  the  war 
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Nov     8 


571. 


572 
S74. 


575.. 
577.. 


578. 


in. 


powers  of  Congress  and  the  President  On  oveinding 
u  o'Vi^,Vl^'  Krai-powe.s  veto   ti  reouired.  (284  135  ) 
_.      .  *""  '°  P'o*i<'«  '0'  •  temporary  increase 

*  JIJ.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  the  puMic  debt  hmit  and  to 
anend  the  period  to  which  this  tempotary  limit 
apphes  to  June  30,  1974    On  amendment  to  reduce 

(263 'utT"   °*   **  "**"   ''""'   ""   *^**"*'«» 
H  R   11104  On  amendment  to  make  the  increase  in  the 

deot  calling  permenenL  (253^153  ) 
H  R  9142  A  bill  to  lestoie.  support  and  n'amtain 
modem,  elhcienl  rail  seivKO  in  the  noitheast  legion  of 
the  United  States,  to  designate  t  system  of  essential 
lail  lines  in  the  nortlieajt  region  to  pionde  hnancial 
assistance  to  rail  earners  m  the  r>oitheast  region,  to 
Wipfoya  cow(>atiti>e  equity  among  surface  lians- 
Ry**ff*  yy**'  '"  ""P'ove  the  process  of  Govern- 
■aw  iPtMafion,  and  tor  other  purposes  On  amend- 
ment concerning  limitatnn  or  payments  and  allow- 
ancas  to  protected  railioed  empJoyees  and  to  piovide 
that  railroad  letiremert  beneftts  will  be  paid  in  the 
n«N  nanaer  as  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
(rMML  148-245.) 

...do H.R.  9142   On  amendment  to  aefine  length  of  time  the 

— ?*'>  Oisplecement  alkiwance  shall  continue  for 
PJotWtodemployaas  deprived  of  emptoyment  (Failed 

...dp....  HR  9142  On  pes«Me  (306  82) 
No*.  13  S.  1081.  A  bM  to  aalhoru*  the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior 
to  gnat  nafit>-of-way  acrosa  Federal  lands  where  the 
use  «f  such  rights-of  way  is  in  the  puWk  interest  and 
the  applicant  loc  the  'lg^t  of  way  demonstrates  the 
hnancial  and  techmcal  capability  to  uu  the  nghtof- 
•ey  in  a  mannei  which  will  protect  the  environment 
On  ewtion  to  recommit  ttie  conference  report  with 
instructions  (Failed,  162  213) 

...do....  S.  1081   On  agreeini  to  the  conlecence  report  (361 -U.). 

...pa n.H.  8619.  A  bill  making  appropiiatiors  loi  the  Oepart- 

mantj  of  State,  Justice,  and  ComiMrca,  tka  Judiciary 

"I  '•*•'•«  aeencias  lor  the  tacal  yaar  awling  June 

*;    1?'4.   ind  tor  other  purpoeas.  On  atreemi  to 

"••    " •>•    ••.■^1(394  11) 

...dP H  J..    '•■>    i    tsdution  providina  that  when  the 

H-^M  i.i,M,iin  on  Thursday,  Nov  15  1973  it  stand 
•djowned  until  12  o'clock  meridian.  Monday.  No*, 

..da H.R  «77  A  bill  making  appropriations  loi  the  Depart- 
ments of  labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Mellare 
^,'Ji^^*^  agencies  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
»,  1174,  and  lor  other  purposes  On  motlea  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  (272  139.) 
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Yes. 


Yes. 
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Ye*. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
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Yas. 
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S.  1570.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  Yes. 
States  to  aHocate  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  to  deal  with  existint  or  imminent  stnrtages 
and  dislocations  in  the  national  distribution  system 
which  ieopardize  the  public  health,  safely,  or  welfare; 
to  provide  for  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior :  ond  for  other  purposes  On  agree- 
ing to  the  conference  report.  (348^46  ) 
Res.  128.  A  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  ol  Representatives  with  respect  to  actiona  by 
Members  convicted  of  cartain  cfimes.  On  agreeing  to 
the  resolution  (388-18 ) 

H.R.  11459  A  bill  making  appropriations  tor  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  ot  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
yeai  ending  June  30, 1974,  and  for  other  purposes.  On 
passan.  (366-29.) 

H.  Res  702  A  resolution  proniding  funds  lor  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  On  amendment  to  reduce  total 
amount  of  investigative  funding  by  (500,000.  (230- 

H.  Res  702  On  ordering  the  previous  question.  (233- 
186.) 

H.  Res.  702.  Recorded  vole  on  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  with  instructions.  (Failed  190-227.) 

H.  Res.  702.  On  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  (367-151.) 

H.R.  11333.  A  bill  to  provide  a  7  percent  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  beginning  with  March  1974  and 
an  additional  4  percent  increase  beginning  with  June 
1974,  to  provide  increases  in  supplemontal  security 
income  benefits,  and  lor  other  purposes.  On  amenil- 
menl  to  strike  out  the  "hold-harmless"  provision  of 
the  bill  undei  SSI  (246  163.) 

H.R.  11333.  On  passage.  (391-20) 

H.R.  11238  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March  16  1926^ 
relating  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  District 
of  (xilumbia-to  provide  for  an  improved  system  of 
adoption  of  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  tor 
other  purposes.  On  passage,  (350  0.) 

HR.  744t.  A  bill  to  establish  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration,  and  lor  other  purposes 
On  aareeing  to  the  conference  report  (357-34  ) 

H.R.  11324  A  bin  to  piovide  for  daylight  saving  time  on 
a  yeairound  basis  for  a  2-year  tiial  period.  On  pas- 
Jaee  (311  88.) 

H.R  1 1010  A  bill  to  assure  opportunities  for  empkiyment 
and  training  tj  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons On  amendment  to  leduce  from  100,1X10  to  50,000 
population  level  requited  loi  a  unit  of  tocal  govern- 
ment to  be  a  piime  sponsor  of  public  servica  programs 
(248-149) 

H.R.  11010.  On  amendment  to  permit  k>ul  units  of  gov- 
ernment which  in  combination  equaled  50.000  popu- 
lation to  qualify  as  prime  sponsors  of  pubhc  servica 
programs  (260  140.) 

H  R,  11010  On  amendment  to  increase  by  $500,000,000 
the  funds  for  manpoiver  training.  (Failed    107-2W  ) 

602 do....  H.R.  11010  On  passage.  (369^31  ) 

603 Nov.  29    H.  Res    721    A  resolution  disagreeing   to  the  Senate 

amendments  to  H.R.  1 1104,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  ol  tlO.700.000.OOC  in  the  public  debt 
limit  and  to  eitend  the  period  to  which  this  temporary 
limit  applies  to  June  30.  1974.  On  agree  ng  to  the 
resolution  (347-54.) 
•05 do H.R.  11575.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end  ng  June  30, 
1974  and  lor  other  purposes.  On  amendment  to  re- 
store {1,250,000  in  funds  cut  from  tlie  race  relations 
„-                  u       M    u  S"^  fS"*'  opportunity  prorams    (Failed.  178-226.) 

"*" Nov.  30    H.R.  11575  On  amendment  to  remove  fixed  employment 

levels  between  private  and  naval  personnel  m  ship- 
yard  employment.  (Failed  170-203.) 

608 do H.R.  11575   On  amendment  to  provide  that  from  total 

appropriations  made  available  in  this  act  t3. 500.000- 
000  shall  be  available  only  from  unobligated  and  un- 
expended balances  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  (Failed.  IIJ  25C  ) 

H.R.  1 1575.  On  amendment  seeking  an  additional  general 
troop  strength  reduction  of  22.000.  (Failed,  160-210.) 

H.R.  11575.  On  passage.  (336-23  ) 

H.R.  11576.  A  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974,  and  tor  other 
purposes.  On  amendment  to  increase  funds  for 
vocational  rehabilitation.  (Failed,  160-164.) 

H.R.  11576.  On  passage.  (295-8.) 

S.  1191.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  tor  a 
demonstration  program  tor  the  prevention,  identifica- 
tion, and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  to 
establish  a  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect,  and  foi  other  puiposes  On  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  «s  required.  (354-36  ) 

H.R.  11710.  A  bill  to  insure  that  the  compensation  and 
other  emoluments  aftKhad  to  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General  are  those  which  were  in  effect  on  Jan  1,  1969, 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  danfy  the 
proper  use  of  the  franking  piivilege  by  Members  ol 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended.  On 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass,  as  required 
(261-129.) 

H.R.  9437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International  Travel  Do. 

ActPf  1961  to  authorin  appropriations  lot  fiKal  years 
1974,  1975.  and  1976  as  amended.  On  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pasi.  >»  required.  (272-120  ) 

S.  1443,  A  bill  to  suthoiire  the  furnishing  of  datonse    No. 
artKJes  and  servKOS  to  foreign  countries  and  intama- 
tional  organuatMns.  On  agieeing  to  tha  contoranca 
report.  (120-193  ) 

do H  Con  Res  173  A  concurrent  resolution  relating  to  con-     Yas. 

gressional  support  ol  the  U  S  fishing  industry  as 
amended.  On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pas*, 
h  'equifed.  (405-0). 

Kxitnott  at  end  of  tat>lt 
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H.R.  8877  A  bill  making  appropriations  tor  the  Oapart- 
menlof  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  On  agreeing  to  the  conference  report  (371-33.) 

H.R.  8877.  On  amendment  limiting  (^residential  impound- 
ments (263-140.) 

H.R.  7130  A  bill  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  to  improve  congressional 
control  over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals. 
to  piovide  tor  a  legislative  budget  director  and  staff. 
On  amendment  to  change  the  date  by  wtnch  all  author- 
bition  bills  must  be  acted  upon  (Failed.  106-300.) 

H.R.  71S0.  On  amendment  to  estatHish  procedures  to 
evalttate  Federal  programs.  (Failed,  185-218.) 

H.R.  7130.  On  amendment  to  require  reviews  on  period  of 
aottwrizatien  of  new  budget  authority  tor  major  out- 
lay programs.  (Failed,  192-217 ) 

H.R.  7l30.  On  amendment  to  provide  that  all  appropria- 
tions bills  go  to  the  President  at  the  same  time. 
(Failed,  117-289.) 

H.R.  7130  On  amendment  to  strike  out  title  II  ol  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
(Failed,  108-295.) 

H.R.  7130.  On  amendment  to  provide  tor  a  concurrent 
resolution  disapproving  of  a  Presidential  impound- 
ment (Failed.  186-221  ) 

H.R.  7130  On  amendment  delaying  effective  date  of 
anti-impoundment  provisions  until  Oct  1.  1975. 
(Failed,  185-221  ) 

H.R.  7130  On  passage  (386-23) Yac 

H.  Res,  735.  A  resolution  confirming  the  nomination  of    Yes. 
Gerald  R   Ford   of  ttie  State  of  Vichtgan,  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  agreeing  to  the 
resolution.  (387-35 ) 

H.R.  11459.  A  bill  making  appropriations  tor  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  ttie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1974  On  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  (329-40  ) 

H.R.  9107.  A  biH  to  provide  increases  m  certain  annuities 
payable  under  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
On  passage.  (270-95.) 

H.R  10710  A  bill  to  promote  the  devetopment  of  an  open, 
nondisciiminatofy,  and  fair  woiM  economic  system,  to 
stimulate  the  economK  growth  of  the  Uniteo  States  On 
amendment  to  deny  \otm  credit;,  and  guarantees  to 
nonmarket  countries  denying  freedom  of  emigration. 
(319-80.) 

H  R  10710.  On  amendment  to  strike  title  IV  (Failed. 
106-296) 

HR  10710.  On  passage  (272-140  ) No. 

H.R  11088  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  secontv  assist-  No. 
ante  authorirations  for  Israel  and  Cambolia.  On 
amendment  pioviding  tor  funds  authorized  under  this 
act  shall  be  applicable  to  suppct;  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  U.N.  Security  Council  Res.  242.  (Failed 
82-334) 

H.R.  11088  On  passage  (364-52) 

H.R.  11771.  A  bill  making  appropriations  tor  ioroign 
assistonce  and  ralated  programs  for  rt>f  ftscj'  vea'- 
ending  June  30. 1974.  On  amendments 'c  >fc-f  .  -. 
for  and  prohibit  aid  to  Chile  (Failed,  ic;  .v-i 

H.R.  11771.  On  amendment  to  reduce  by  J10C,0OC,0OC 
ematgency  military  assistance  funds  tor  Cambodia. 
Stifled,  147-256.) 

H.R.  11771.  On  amendment  prohibiting  obligation  or 
expaoditure  of  funds  under  this  paragraph  for  the 
use  or  benefit  ol  any  nonmarket  economy  country. 
ffailad,  134-266.) 

H.R  11771  On  passage  (219-180 ) No. 

H.R.  11450  A  bitt  to  direct  the  President  to  toke  action  No. 
to  assure,  thnmtk  anargy  conservation,  rationing, 
and  other  means,  that  the  esaantial  anargy  needs  of 
the  United  States  are  mat.  On  amandmant  concerning 
energy  conservation  plan  provisions  tot  trtnsportation 
controls  ^'  suci-  -■•>(..  -rr-'r-'ons  on  tJie  public  Of 
private  usf  :■•  f^f'j*     'aiec    152-256.) 


Ya*. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Ye*. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 
Yas. 


Yes. 


No. 


U45C. 
antrtnist  provytr-^  c 

H.R.  11450  &n  «-«-■", 
fall  ptofits  sectc  ?' 

H.R  U450.  On  a-e  - 
troleum  produc-i  ■-  » 
cated  irti  t*  I  •»■:  tr  • 
scfiool  sitoe-"  •!*•>« 


V   Dill    ' 


"r«hen  and  clarify 

:s&  ; ' 2  ) 

»i  from  the  wind- 


s'. •  ti 


■  ■  .  :•'  '  ■    I  Jhocation  ot  pe- 


Yes. 
Ya*. 
No. 


-   •^♦ 


...do... 
...do... 

...do.... 

Dac  14 


Dac    4 


661. 


670. 
671. 

672. 


...do. 
...do. 

...do. 


f73. 


to  his  tWf  f      •■f    ^  ^  frOy.^*rri8 

level  a"^  xi.--«  c*  s-r'i  -'  ••■ 

bounda'**?  r'  ">^  scr»oo    •"f^cince  :.^^k'  •-*?  e^' 

the  stuo*^'  -fsi^es  ("     l-..' 

H.R.  114!>f      r  '^■.--  -c    -•  ^t,i?e  (Failed.  58-351).. 

H.R.  1145C  wf.  amenomer,.  lu  rdeftne  windlill  ptofte. 
(Faitod.  188-213). 

H.R  11450.  On  amendment  to  relax  emisston  contipl 
standards  under  tiie  bill  (199-180  ) 

H.R.  11450  On  amendment  to  strike  sec.  114  the  anb- 
tiust  exemptions  on  retail  business  voluntary  agree- 
ments (Failed.  170  223  ) 

H.R  114S0.  On  amendment  to  delay  by  3  yr  tfw  ettactiv* 
date  tor  emission  controls  (Failed.  180-210  ) 

H.R  11450  On  amendment  to  remove  from  energy  con- 
trols school  busing  that  was  voluntarily  entoicad  into 
by  a  school  board  oi  appropnate  school  authonty 
(Failad.  185-202.) 

H.R    11450.  On  motion  to  limit  debate.  (197  196.) 

H  R.  11450.  On  motion  to  strike  enacting  clause.  (FaiM. 
56-335.) 

H.R.M1450  On  amendment  to  limit  (k'>»rnment  pur- 
chase ol  more  than  30  percent  of  fuel  ineffiaent  >*- 
h«la*.m»-«) 

H.R.  11450.  On  amendment  ccnceinini  subsec  C9Xa) 
on  p.  36  dealing  with  1  st  sate  ol  crude  oil  or  patrotouii 
cpadeasatos  produced  from  any  laasa  vithia  tiw 
I  States.  (Failed.  189-194.) 


N«. 
N«. 

Yas. 

Yas. 


Yas. 

Ya*. 


Ya*. 

No 

Yas. 


Yes. 


4^638 


EXTENSIONS  Oi  RiMARKi 
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CONGRESSMAN  WAYNE  OWENS'  VOTING  RECORD,  1ST  SESS..  930  CONG..  197^— ContiniMd 


Roll  can  No.     Data 


Maasura.  qiwstion,  rasult 


Vota 


674 Dae.   14     H.R.  lUSO  On  tmandment  that  undar  sac.  105  tnarn    Yes. 

ransarvation  olans  submittad  DunuanI  to  saction  shall 
induda  proposal  to  gravida  foi  faderaUv  spomorad 
is:entivas  fat  tha  use  of  put><k  transportation  and 
f  adaral  subsidla^  to  maintain  or  reduca  aiistint  tares 
and  additional  eioanses  incurred  t>«causaof  increased 
sarvK-n.  097  184  ) 

67S do  ...  H.R  11450.  On  motion  that  the  committaa  rise  (Fa'led.    No. 

104-2801 

876. ...do H.R.  11450  On  amandmant  concerning  authoruing  Pras-    Yai 

ident  to  make  grants  to  States  to  provide  assistance 
to  any  individual  unamplovad  as  a  result  o<  admir.n- 
tratnn  or  eoforcanwnt  of  tkis  act.  r311  -73  ) 

677 do H.R.  11450    On  amendment  to  orevent  discrimination    Yas. 

against  ^usinassas  wliicti  riperata  at  hour^  ottier  ttian 
9  to  5.  Monday  Uiroufh  Friday  (301  60  ) 

67B do  ...  H.K.  11450.  On  anwiliiiaiil  to  include  marina  activities    Yw. 

within  tlM  eateiory  of  afrkirfture.  (33?*19 ) 

S79 do H.R.  11450.  On  amondnMat  prohibitint  aiportation  of    Y«. 

coal,  patroiouai  products,  or  patroclMmical  feed- 
stocks if  either  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  of  Labor 
ctrtifiaa  that  suck  exports  would  centrit>ute  to  un- 
employmeat  in  the  Unttad  SUtes.  (327-27.) 

6W do H.R.  11450.  On  amendment  that  nothini  in  this  act    No. 

shall  affect  the  naval  petioie«im  reserves  or  any  other 
Federal  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Defense.  (Failed.  174-202.) 

(81 do H.R.  11450.  On  amendment  to  exempt  certain  oil  prtv    YtS. 

dueers  from  the  "windfall  profits"  provisions.  (Failed, 
140-226.) 

(82 do H.R.  U450   On  amendment  to  adding  $utks«ction:  The    Yes. 

Interstate  Commeice  Commission  shall  by  etpedited 
proceedings  adopt  appropriate  rules  under  the  inter- 
state Coflirrterce  Act  which  wtil  contrilwte  to  conserv- 
ing energy  t>y  eliminating  discrimnation  against 
the  shipment  of  recycled  matenals  in  rata  structaras 
and  otiier  Commission  prKticas   (34^-g.) 

683 do H.R.  11450  On  motioa  that  the  oommittee  rise.  (Failed,    No. 

86-290.) 

6M do H.R.  11450.  On  amendment  to  limit  exportation  of  crude    Vas. 

oil.  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum  product 
unless  tke  President,  by  order,  after  considering 
evidence  submitted  by  the  person  desiring  to  export 
approves  such  export  upon  a  finding  that  such  export 
will  in  no  way  contribute  to  any  shortages  of  any  such 
oil  or  product  within  the  United  Slates.  (Failed.  152- 
205.) 

685.. do H.R.  11450.  On  amendment  suspending  requirement  of    Yei. 

amission  controls  an  automobiles  until  Jan.  1,  1976. 
or  the  day  on   which  the  President  declares  that 
shortage  of  petroleum  is  at  an  end.  (Failed.  170-205  ) 
H  R.    11450.    On    amendment    prohibiting    petroleum    Yes. 

exportstor  military  operations  in  Indochina.  (201-172  ) 
H.R.    11450.    On    amendment    prohibiting    petroleum    No. 
exports  tor  military  operatnns  in  South  Israel.  (Failed, 
50-230.) 
H.R.  11450.  On  motion  to  recommit.  (Failed,  173-205  )....  No. 

H.R.  11450.  On  passage.  (265-1 12.)  Yes. 

S.  1435   An  act  to  provide  an  elected  mayor  and  city    No. 
coHiKil  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  motiofl  to 
recommit  the  conference  report.  (Failed.  (0-259^ 
S.  1435  On  agreeing  to  the  conference  report.  (272-74  )      Yes. 
S.J  Res  ISO  A  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  convening    No. 
of  the  2d  sess.  of  the  93d  Congress.  On  awtion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass.  H  required.  (263-91  ) 
S.  2482   An  act  to  amend  the  SmaM  Business  Act.  as 
amended.  On  eiotian  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass. 
H  required  (339-21  ) 
H.R.  9256.  A  biH  to  increase  the  contribution  of  the  (k)v- 
erament  to  the  cost  of  health  benefits  for  the  Federal 
emptoyees.  On  agreeins  to  the  conference  report 
(307-82.) 
H.  Res.  746.  A  resolution  autt>ori2ing  the  Spaeker  to  en- 
tertain motMns  to  suspend  the  rules  on  Wednesday, 
Oac  19.  1973   and  for  the  balance  of  that  week.  Oe 


RoH  call  Na    Data         Measure,  question,  resutt 


Vota 


686 

do... 

687 

do... 

688 

688 

6K 

do... 

do... 

....  Dec.  17 

ma 

(M 

.......do... 

do... 

do... 

....  Dec  18 

687 

(98 

..do.... 

70«. 

..do.... 

701 

..*.... 

afreaing  to  the  resolution   (284-101  ) 
S.  2166.  An  act  to  autfHxiza  the  disposal  of  opnim  from 

the  national  stockpile,  as  amended.  H  required.  (270- 

122.) 
S.  2316.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  copper  from 

tile  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

as  amended    On  motnn  to  suspend  the  rules  and 


gass.  H  required.  (315-73  ) 
.  11714.  A  bin  to 


provide  tor  the  davilopawnt  of  im- 
proved design,  lighting,  insulatwn.  and  architectural 
standards  to  promote  efficienl  use  in  residential,  com- 
maftial.  and  industrial  bwldings.  As  amended.  On 


No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 
No. 

Vm. 


motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass.  H  required. 
(Failed,  230  I§0  ) 

702. do H.R  11763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Visitor  Center    Yes. 

Facilities  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  facHitata  tlM 
construction  of  an  intercity  bus  terminal.  On  motieo 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass,  tj  required.  (356-11) 

704 1.  Dec.  19    H.R.  11576.  A  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations    No. 

tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  On  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions  the  conference  report 
(216-180.) 

706 do H.R.  11510  A  bill  to  reorganiie  and  consolidate  certain    Yes. 

functions  of  the  Federal  (lovemment  in  the  New 
Enern  Resoardi  and  Development  Administration  and 
in  a  Nudear  Energy  Commission  in  order  to  promote 
mofo  efficient  managemen!  of  such  functions.  On 
im^iMnt  to  add  1  additional  assistant  administrator 
designated  for  energy  conservation.  (Failed.  112-271.) 

707 do....  H.R  11510.  On  passage. (355-25) Yes. 

709 Dec  20    S.  1559.  An  act  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  enable    No. 

State  and  local  governments  to  assume  responsibilities 
for  job  training  and  community  se-yices  On  iiotion  to 
recommit  the  conference  report  (Failed.  93-264.) 

710 do S.  1559  On  agreeing  to  the  conference  report.  (330-33.)..  Yes. 

711 do H.R.  11575.  A  bin  making  appropriations  tor  the  Defense    No. 

Department  for  the  fiscal  yea'  endng  tune  30.  1974. 
On  motion  to  recommit  the  conference  'pport  (Failed, 
88-280.) 

712 do S.  11575.  Onagreeingtothe  :o"terence -eoort.(33&  32)  .  Yes. 

713 do H.R.  11771.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  foreign     No. 

assistance  and  related  programs  for  the  fiscaUyear 
ending  June  V),  1974  On  agreeing  to  the  confeteiKe 
report  (216-149.) 

714 do S.  1983.  An  act  to  provide  'O'  tne  conse'va'  in.  p^atec-     Ves. 

tion.  and  propagation  of  species  oi  ^uPspecies  of  fisn 
lid  witdh^e  *^3t   3'e  threatened   with  exti.nctiun   or 
kety     w"^!n    'n?    foreseeable    *utyre    to    t)ecome 
'nreatene'"   *i""   ei*'-iction    '^^   sg'eemg  to  the  corv 
'•»rerx:e  '9p<-f*   (336  4  ) 

715 .do ■"    *es   ^S4   A  rescxu'io"  "0  take  from  ttie  Speakers  table     Yes. 

■ne  t)i!l  1  ■"  »  6'.36'  'o  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  *c'  i*  '.i*'  ■•ga-dng  taxability  of  dividends 
''»«:eiyed  t;y  a  :o'pc'3':  ^^  i-om  ^nsu'snce  companies, 
■j-ks,  3"d  other  5a»'"gs  ns'itutions.  ycfi  Senate 
I  -endme-ts  'tieretc  a-id  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
^e  's  "  motion  'c  su'^Derl  *ne  -ules  and  agree. 
»j  required     319  26  "i 

716 do H.R.  9142.  A  b'il'o  res'ore  '.uppor' an  ; --.ji-'ain  modern     Yes. 

efficient  ran  '>er/i-e  .^  "i?  Nor'>ea"il  Region  -f  tbe 
United  Sta'e-s  'o  lesigna'e  a  syT'em  of  essen-  al  'ail 
lines  in  the  Nortieas"  Region  -o  provide  ti-3-Kial 
assistance  •:  'ad  -ar'ier',  -^  "ne  Nor^ieas*  Region,  to 
improve  compefrve  e<)>jitv  among  si,'*3C-  "ao";?-"*- 
riofl  fflorjes,  and  to  imp'ove  tne  p-oces^  of  Government 
•ij^lari  n     Tp    agreeing    ■"    "le  con*ererK«  report 


717. 
719. 


...do.... 

Dec  21 


.,3Pi»menv)i  appropriations 
•  !"   1974  On  agreeing  to  the 


Yes. 


720. 


721. 
723. 


724. 


725. 


M  K,    llb/b     i    ^V    njK      ; 

tor  fiscal  »»>  '■  ■    g   .  ■ 
conference  "por-     i:^ 

H.R.  11333  AbiUtoproyid*  I  '  ,-  »"t  increase  in  Social  Yas. 
Security  benefits  begi-'  »  »  r-  March  1974.  and 
an  additional  4-percenl  nxiea'>e  aeginning  with  June 
1974,  to  provide  increases  in  supplemental  security 
income  benefits,  and  tor  other  purposes,  with  the 
Senate  anMa4ment  thereto,  and  to  concur  m  the 
ent.  On  concurring  in  the  Senate 
(301  13) 

H.  Res.  759  A  resolution  to  take  from  the  Speakers  tabia  Yes. 
the  Senate  biH  S  921,  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  with  a  Senate  amendment  (S  2S89)  to 
the  Housa  aiMtldMent  thereto  and  agree  to  the 
Senate  aii>en<)ment  to  the  House  amendment  with 
aa  amemlment  (H  R.  11228--Energy  biH  with  windfall 
pftgflb  prevtsion.  On  ordering  a  second.  H  required. 
FaHad,  148^13.) 

H.  Res.  759.  On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree.    Yos. 
(169-95.) 

H  Res  761  A  resolutioii  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  No. 
the  Senate  bill  S.  921.  t*  amend  the  Wild  ScenK  Rivers 
Act  with  a  Senate  amendment  (S  2589)  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto  and  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree.  H 
required.  (Failed,  36-2?i ) 

...do H.  Cm.  Rat.  4II    A  concurrent  resolution  providing  for     No. 

Hm  adfoarnment  sine  die  of  the  1st  session  of  the  93d 
Congress.   On   agreeing   to  the   resolution.   (Failed, 
74-171) 
Dec  22    On  motion  to  adjourn.  (Failed.  39^  160.) No. 


.do.. 
.do.. 


1  Not  voting,  paired  sgaiosL 


>  In  district 


